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PREFACE 

TO    THE    AMERICAN    EDITION 


The  merits  of  the  present  work  are  so  fully  set  forth  in  the  preface  of  the  London 
editor  as  to  render  any  additional  remarks  on  this  subject  almost  unnecessary.    The 
student  has  here  a  guide  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities, 
before  which  the  meager  compilations  of  Potter  and  Adams  must  sink  into  utter  in 
significance  ;  and  he  is  put  in  possession  of  a  vast  body  of  information  in  a  most 
interesting  department  of  study,  which  it  might  otherwise  hare  cost  him  the  labour 
of  a  whole  life  to  accumulate.     All  the  most  recent  and  valuable  discoveries  of  the 
German  scholars  are  here  placed  within  his  Teach,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
ihsir  speculations  becoming  as  familiar  to  him  as  household  words.     The  work  is,  in 
ttuvt.,  a  German  one  in  an  English  garb,  and  will  be  found  to  contain  all  that  l'uiness 
»ad  accuracy  of  detail  for  which  the  scholars  of  Germany  have  so  long  and  justly 
Wen  celebrated.     It  is  equally  intended,  also,  for  the  general  reader,  and  as  a  work 
of  popular  reference  will  be  found  to  be  invaluable,  not  only  from  its  accuracy  of 
research,  but  from  the  wide  field  over  which  it  ranges.     In  a  word,  the  present  vol- 
ume supplies  what  has  long  been  felt  as  a  great  desideratum  in  English  literature. 

In  order  to  render  the  work,  however,  if  possible,  still  more  useful,  the  American  edi- 
tor has  added  a  large  number  of  articles  relative  to  the  Botany,  Mineralogy,  and  Zoolo- 
gy of  the  ancients,  topics  interesting  and  curious  in  themselves,  and  which,  it  is  con- 
ceived, fall  naturally  within  the  scope  of  such  a  work  as  the  present  one.  The  contri- 
butions by  the  American  editor  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  English  writers  by 
having  an  asterisk  prefixed.  In  preparing  them,  the  editor  has  availed  himself  of  vari- 
ous sources  of  information,  but  more  particularly  of  three,  which  it  affords  him  great 
pleasure  to  mention  here.  The  first  is  the  Collection  of  Scientific  and  other  Terms,  by 
his  learned  friend,  Francis  Adams,  Esq.,  of  Scotland,  and  which  has  appeared  as  an  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Greek  Lexicon  of  Professor  Dunbar.  It  embraces  the  opinions,  not  only 
of  the  ancient  naturalists,  but  of  the  most  celebrated,  also,  among  the  moderns,  and  has 
afforded  the  American  editor  the  most  numerous,  as  well  as  the  richest  materials  foi 
his  labours.  The  second  source  whence  information  has  been  obtained  on  various 
topics  connected  with  the  natural  history  of  the  ancients  is  the  noble  edition  of  Cu- 
rler's Animal  Kingdom,  by  Griffith  and  others,  in  16  volumes,  8vo,  a  work  full  of 
rurioas  learning,  and  replete  with  interesting  observations  on  the  naturalists  of  an 
ti/]uity  and  the  opinions  entertained  by  them.  On  the  subject  of  Ancient  Mineralogy, 
the  editor  acknowledges  himself  deeply  indebted  to  the  excellent  work  published 
some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Moore,  at  that  time  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  in  Co- 
lumbia College,  now  President  of  that  institution ;  and  he  takes  the  greater  pleasure 
in  stating  his  obligations  to  the  labours  of  this  distinguished  scholar,  since  it  affords 
him,  also,  the  opportunity  of  congratulating  his  Alma  Mater  on  having  her  highest 
office  filled  by  one  so  well  qualified  to  advance  her  best  interests,  and  to  gain  for  her 
the  esteem  and  approbation  of  all  who  wish  her  well. 

As  regards  the  general  appearance  of  the  work,  some  changes  of  form  have  been 
made  which  may  here  be  enumerated.  In  the  English  edition,  the  articles  relating 
to  Grecian  Antiquities  have  their  heading  in  Greek  characters.  This,  although  no 
obstacle,  of  course,  to  the  student  or  professed  scholar,  is  a  serious  impediment  in 
the  way  of  the  general  reader,  and  might  mar  the  popularity  of  the  work.  To  guard 
against  such  a  result,  great  care  has  been  taken  to  change  all  the  headings  of  the 
Greek  articles  (except  such  as  relate  to  legal  matters)  to  Roman  characters,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  scholar,  the  Greek  title  is  written  immedi- 
ately after  the  Roman.  Should  any  words,  by  this  arrangement,  be  thrown  out  of 
the  alphabetical  order,  their  places  can  be  discovered  in  an  instant  by  the  General 
Index  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  In  the  English  edition,  again,  the  references  and 
intborities  are  given  in  the  body  of  the  article,  a  plan  calculated  to  deter  the  general 
reader,  and  which,  at  best,  is  one  of  very  doubtful  Droprietv,  since  it  mars  the  up 
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pcarance  of  an  English  sentence,  and  destroys,  in  some  degree,  us  continuity.  1\m 
is  remedied  in  the  American  edition  by  throning  all  the  authorities  into  foot-notes 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  an  arrangement  so  natural,  and,  withal,  so  convenient,  that 
it  is  surprising  it  should  not  hare  been  adopted  by  the  English  editor. 

Another  blemish  in  the  English  edition  is  the  plan  of  appending  to  each  article  the 
initials  of  the  writer's  name,  which,  to  «ay  the  least  of  it,  gives  a  very  awkward  and 
clumsy  appearance  to  the  page.  In  the  American  edition  a  different  arrangement  is 
adopted.  A  full  reference  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  volume  to  the  different  articles 
furnished  by  the  different  contributors,  and  these  are  so  classified  that  it  can  be  as- 
certained at  a  glance  what  portions  have  been  supplied  by  each.  This,  indeed,  gives 
the  American  a  decided  advantage  over  the  English  editioa. 

We  have  remarked  above,  that  the  present  work  is  intended  to  supersede  the  com- 
pilations of  Potter  and  Adams.  In  order  to  facilitate  this  most  desirable  change,  an 
index  Raisonne  has  been  appended  to  the  volume,  in  which  the  whole  subject  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  is  classified  under  appropriate  heads,  so  that,  by  means 
of  this  index,  the  present  work,  though  having  the  form  of  a  Dictionary,  may  be 
made,  with  the  utmost  ease,  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  College  text-book.  No 
conscientious  and  honest  instructer,  therefore,  can  hesitate  for  an  instant  between 
the  work  which  is  here  presented  to  him  and  the  ordinary  text-books  of  the  day. 
In  the  preparation  of  the  indexes,  and,  indeed,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  entire 
work,  the  editor  has  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  aid  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Henry  Drisler, 
sub-rector  of  the  Grammar-school  of  Columbia  College,  to  whose  accuracy  and  faith- 
ful care  the  previous  volumes  of  the  Classical  Series  are  so  largely  indebted. 

Before  concluding  the  present  preface,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  in  a 
review  of  Mure's  Tour  in  Greece,  which  appeared  in  the  London  Quarterly  for 
June,  1842,  mention  is  made  of  an  ancient  bridge,  discovered  by  that  traveller 
in  Laconia,  which  the  reviewer  thinks  disproves  an  assertion  made  in  the  present 
work  relative  to  the  arch,  namely,  that  the  Romans  were  undoubtedly  the  first  peo- 
ple who  applied  the  arch  to  the  construction  of  bridges.  The  bridge  discovered 
by  Mr.  Mure,  over  a  tributary  of  the  Eurotas,  was  regarded  by  him  as  a  work  of  the 
remotest  antiquity,  probably  of  the  heroic  age  itself;  and  he  even  goes  so  far 
as  to  suppose  that  either  Homer  himself  or  Telemachus  may  have  crossed  this 
bridge  in  travelling  into  Laconia!  The- visionary  nature  of  such  speculations  must 
present  itself  to  every  mind ;  and  we  have  preferred,  therefore,  waiting  for  farther 
information  on  this  subject,  and  allowing  the  article  in  the  Dictionary  to  remain  un- 
altered. Mr.  Mure's  Homeric  bridge  may  be  found  at  last  to  be  as  modern  a  struc- 
ture as  Fourmont's  temple  of  the  goddess  Oga  or  Onga,  near  Amycls,  supposed  to 
have  been  built  about  1500  B.C.,  but  which  Lord  Aberdeen  prored  to  be  a  modern 
Greek  chapel ! 

Cc&mbia  College,  FebnaiT  13,  ISO. 
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The  study  of  Greek  and  Roman' Antiquities  has,  in  common  with  all  other  philo 
ogical  studies,  made  great  progress  in  Europe  within  the  last  fifty  years.     The 
earlier  writers  on  the  subject,  whose  works  are  contained  in  the  collections  of  Gro- 
•OTiug  and  Grsevius,  display  little  historical  criticism,  and  give  no  comprehensive 
new  or  living  idea  of  the  public  and  private  life  of  the  ancients.     They  were  con- 
tented, for  the  most  part,  with  merely  collecting  facts,  and  arranging  them  in  some 
systematic  form,  and  seemed  not  to  have  felt  the  want  of  anything  more  :  they  wrote 
about  antiquity  as  if  the  people  had  never  existed :  they  did  not  attempt  to  realize 
to  their  own  minds,  or  to  represent  to  those  of  others,  the  living  spirit  of  Greek  and 
Roman  civilization.     But,  by  the  labours  of  modern  scholars,  life  has  been  breathed 
into  the  study :  men  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  isolated  facts  on  separate  depart- 
ments of  the  subject,  but  endeavour  to  form  some  conception  of  antiquity  as  an 
organic  whole,  and  to  trace  the  relation  of  one  part  to  another. 

There  is  scarcely  a  single  subject  included  under  the  general  name  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiquities  which,  has  not  received  elucidation  from  the  writings  of  the 
modern  scholars  of  Germany.  The  history  and  political  relations  of  the  nations  of 
antiquity  have  been  placed  in  an  entirely  different  light  since  the  publication  of  Nie- 
bohr's  Roman  History,  which  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  study,  and  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  the  works  of  Bockh,  K.  O.  Muller,  Wachsmuth,  K.  F.  Hermann,  and  other 
distinguished  scholars.  The  study  of  the  Roman  law,  which  has  been  unaccountably 
neglected  in  this  country,  has  been  prosecuted  with  extraordinary  success  by  tho 
great  jurists  of  Germany,  among  whom  Savigny  stands  pre-eminent,  and  claims  our- 
profoundest  admiration.  The  subject  of  Attic  law,  though  in  a  scientific  point  of 
view  one  of  much  less  interest  and  importance  than  the  Roman  law,  but  without  a 
competent  knowledge  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  Greek  orators,  has 
also  received  much  elucidation  from  the  writings  of  Meier,  Schomann,  Bunsen,  Plat- 
aer,  Hudtwalcker,  and  others.  Nor  has  the  private  life  of  the  ancients  been  neglect- 
ed. The  discovery  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  has  supplied  us  with  important 
information  on  the  subject,  which  has  also  been  discussed  with  ability  by  several 
modern  writers,  among  whom  W.  A.  Becker,  of  Leipzig,  deserves  to  be  particularly 
mentioned.  The  study  of  ancient  art  likewise,  to  which  our  scholars  have  paid  link 
attention,  has  been  diligently  cultivated  in  Germany  from  the  time  of  Winckelmanr. 
and  Lessing,  who  founded  the  modern  school  of  criticism  in  art,  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  so  many  valuable  works. 

While,  however,  so  much  has  been  done  in  every  department  of  the  subject,  no 
attempt  has  hitherto  been  made,  either  in  Germany  or  in  this  country,  to  make  the 
results  of  modern  researches  available  for  the  purposes  of  instruction,  by  giving 
them  in  a  single  work,  adapted  for  the  use  of  students.  At  present,  correct  infor- 
mation on  many  matters  of  antiquity  can  only  be  obtained  by  consulting  a  large 
number  of  costly  works,  which  few  students  can  have  access  to.  It  was  therefore 
thought  that  a  work  on  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  which  should  be  founded  or 
a  careful  examination  of  the  original  sources,  with  such  aids  as  could  be  derived 
from  the  best  modern  writers,  and  which  should  bring  up  the  subject,  so  to  speak, 
to  the  present  state  of  philological  learning,  would  form  a  useful  acquisition  to  all 
persons  engaged  in  the  study  of  antiquity. 

It  was  supposed  that  this  work  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  two  different  classes 
of  readers,  and  it  was  therefore  considered  proper  to  provide  for  the  probable  wants 
of  each,  as  far  as  was  possible.  It  has  been  intended  not  only  for  schools,  but  also 
for  the  use  of  students  at  universities,  and  of  other  persons,  who  may  wish  to  obtain 
more  extensive  information  on  the  subject  than  an  elementary  work  can  supply 
Accordingly,  numerous  references  have  been  given,  not  only  to  the  classical  authors 
bat  also  to  the  best  modern  writers,  which  will  point  out  the  sources  of  information 
on  each  subject,  and  enable  the  reader  to  extend  his  inquiries  farther  if  he  wishes  . 
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At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  observed,  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  give  at  the  end 
of  each  article  the  whole  of  the  literature  which  belongs  to  it.  Such  a  list  of  work? 
as  a  full  account  of  the  literature  would  require  would  have  swelled  the  work  much 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  volume,  and  it  has  therefore  only  been  possible  to  refer 
to  the  principal  modern  authorities.  This  has  been  more  particularly  the  case  with 
such  articles  as  treat  of  the  Roman  constitution  and  law,  on  which  the  modem  wri- 
ters are  almost  innumerable. 

A  work  like  the  present  might  have  been  arranged  either  in  a  systematic  or  an 
alphabetical  form.  Each  plan  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  but  many  rea- 
sons induced  the  editor  to  adopt  the  latter.  Besides  the  obvious  advantage  of  an 
alphabetical  arrangement  in  a  work  of  reference  like  the  present,  it  enabled  the  edi- 
tor to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  several  scholars  who  had  made  certain  de- 
partments of  antiquity  their  particular  study.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  a  work 
which  comprehends  all  the  subjects  included  under  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities 
can  be  written  satisfactorily  by  any  one  individual.  As  it  was  therefore  absolutely 
necessary  to  divide  the  labour,  no  other  arrangement  offered  so  many  facilities  for 
the  purpose  as  that  which  has  been  adopted ;  in  addition  to  which,  the  form  of  a 
Dictionary  has  the  additional  advantage  of  enabling  the  writer  to  give  a  complete 
account  of  a  subject  under  one  head,  which  cannot  so  well  be  done  in  a  systematic 
work.  An  example  will  illustrate  what  is  meant.  A  history  of  the  patrician  and 
plebeian  orders  at  Rome  can  only  be  gained  from  a  systematic  work  by  putting 
together  the  statements  contained  in  many  different  parts  of  the  work,  while  in  a 
Dictionary  a  connected  view  of  their  history  is  given,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest 
times,  under  the  respective  words.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  numerous  other 
subjects. 

The  initials  of  each  writer's  name  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  articles  he  has  writ 
ten,  and  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  contributors  is  prefixed  to  the  work.  It  may  be 
proper  to  state,  that  the  editor  is  not  answerable  for  every  opinion  or  statement 
contained  in  the  work:  he  has  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  best  assistance  1  hat  he 
could;  but  he  has  not  thought  it  proper  or  necessary  to  exercise  more  than  a  gen- 
eral superintendence,  as  each  writer  has  attached  his  name  to  the  articles  he  has 
written,  and  is  therefore  responsible  for  them.  It  may  also  not  be  unnecessary  to 
remark,  in  order  to  guard  against  any  misconception,  that  each  writer  is  only  re- 
sponsible for  his  own  articles,  and  for  no  other  parts  of  the  work. 

Some  subjects  have  been  included  in  the  present  work  which  have  not  usually 
been  treated  of  in  works  on  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities.  These  subjects  have 
been  inserted  on  account  of  the  important  influence  which  they  exercised  upon  the 
public  and  private  life  of  the  ancients.  Thus,  considerable  space  has  been  given  to 
the  articles  on  Painting  and  Statuary,  and  also  to  those  on  the  different  departments 
of  the  Drama.  There  may  seem  to  be  some  inconsistency  and  apparent  capricious- 
ness  in  the  admission  and  rejection  of  subjects,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine 
at  what  point  to  stop  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  'A  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities,  if  understood  in  its  most  extensive  signification,  would  comprehend  an 
account  of  everything  relating  to  antiquity.  In  its  narrower  sense,  however,  the 
term  is  confined  to  an  account  of  the  public  and  private  life  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, and  it  is  convenient  to  adhere  to  this  signification  of  the  word,  however  arbi- 
trary it  may  be.  For  this  reason,  several  articles  have  been  inserted  in  the  work 
which  some  persons  may  regard  as  out  of  place,  and  others  have  been  omitted  which 
have  sometimes  been  improperly  included  in  writings  on  Greek  and  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties. Neither  the  names  of  persons  and  divinities,  nor  those  of  places,  have  been 
inserted  in  the  present  work,  as  the  former  will  be  treated  of  in  the  "  Dictionary  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology,"  and  the  latter  in  the  "  Dictionary  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Geography." 

The  subjects  of  the  woodcuts  have  been  chosen  by  the  writers  of  the  articles  which 
they  illustrate,  and  the  drawings  have  been  made  under  their  superintendence.  Many 
of  these  have  been  taken  from  originals  in  the  British  Museum,  and  others  from  the 
different  works  which  contain  representations  of  works  of  ancient  art,  as  the  Museo 
Borbonico,  Museo  Capitolino,  Millin's  Peintures  de  Vases  Antiques,  Tischbein's  and 
D'Hancarville's  engravings  from  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Vases,  and  other  similar 
works.  Hitherto  little  use  has  been  made  in  this  country  of  existing  works  of  art 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  antiquity.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  representation 
of  an  object  gives  a  far  better  idea  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended,  and 
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the  way  in  which  it  was  used,  than  any  explanation  in  words  only  can  convey.  Be- 
sses which,  some  acquaintance  with  the  remains  of  ancient  art  is  almost  essential 
to  a  proper  perception  of  the  spirit  of  antiquity,  and  would  tend  to  refine  and  elevate 
the  taste,  and  lead  to  a  just  appreciation  of  works  of  art  in  general. 

Considerable  care  has  been  taken  in  drawing  up  the  list  of  articles,  but  it  is  feareu 
'hat  there  may  still  be  a  few  omissions.  Some  subjects,  however,  which  do  not 
occur  in  the  alphabetical  list,  are  treated  of  in  other  articles ;  and  it  will  be  found, 
by  reference  to  the  Index,  that  many  subjects  are  not  omitted  which  appear  to  be  so. 
The  reader  will  occasionally  find  some  words  referred  for  explanation  to  other  arti- 
cles, which  are  not  treated  of  under  the  articles  to  which  the  references  are  made. 
Such  instances,  however,  occur  but  rarely,  and  are  rectified  by  the  index,  where  the 
proper  references  are  given.  They  have  only  arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  been  found  advisable,  in  the  course  of  the  work,  to  treat  of  them  under  differ- 
ent heads  from  those  which  were  originally  intended.  Some  inconsistency  may  also 
be  observed  in  the  use  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  words  for  the  names  of  the  arti- 
cles. The  Latin  language  has  generally  been  adopted  for  the  purpose,  and  the  sub- 
jects connected  with  Greek  antiquity  have  been  inserted  under  their  Greek  names, 
where  no  corresponding  words  existed  in  Latin.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  has,  for 
various  reasons,  been  found  more  convenient  to  insert  subjects  under  their  English 
names,  but  this  has  only  been  done  to  a  limited  extent.  Any  little  difficulty  which 
may  arise  from  this  circumstance  is  also  remedied  by  the  index,  where  the  subjects 
are  given  under  their  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  titles,  together  with  the  page  where 
they  are  treated  of.  The  words  have  been  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  the 
letters  in  the  Latin  alphabet. 

ilr.  George  Long,  who  has  contributed  to  this  work  the  articles  relating  to  Roman 
Law,  has  sent  the  editor  the  following  remarks,  which  he  wishes  to  make  respecting 
the  articles  he  has  written,  and  which  are  accordingly  subjoined  in  his  own  words : 

"The  writer  of  the  articles  marked  with  the  letters  G.  L.  considers  some  apology 
necessary  in  respect  of  what  he  has  contributed  to  this  work.  He  has  never  had  the 
advantage  of  attending  a  course  of  lectures  on  Roman  Law.  and  he  has  written  these 
articles  in  the  midst  of  numerous  engagements,  which  left  little  time  for  other  la- 
bour. The  want  of  proper  materials,  also,  was  often  felt,  and  it  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  writer  from  venturing  on  such  an  undertaking,  if  he  had  not 
been  able  to  avail  himself  of  the  library  of  his  friend,  Mr.  William  Wright,  of  Lin. 
coin's  Inn.  These  circumstances  will,  perhaps,  be  some  excuse  for  the  errors  and 
imperfections  which  will  be  apparent  enough  to  those  who  are  competent  judges. 
It  is  only  those  who  have  formed  an  adequate  conception  of  the  extent  and  variety 
of  the  matter  of  law  in  general,  and  of  the  Roman  Law  in  particular,  who  can  esti- 
roate  the  difficulty  of  writing  on  such  a  subject  in  England,  and  they  will  allow  to 
him  who  has  attempted  it  a  just  measure  of  indulgence.  The  writer  claims  such  in- 
dulgence from  those  living  writers  of  whose  labours  he  has  availed  himself,  if  any 
of  these  articles  should  ever  fall  in  their  way.  It  will  be  apparent  that  these  articles 
have  been  written  mainly  with  the  view  of  illustrating  the  classical  writers ;  and  that 
a  consideration  of  the  persons  for  whose  use  they  are  intended,  and  the  present  state 
of  knowledge  of  the  Roman  Law  in  this  country,  have  been  sufficient  reasons  for  the 
omission  of  many  important  matters  which  would  have  been  useless  to  most  readers, 
and  sometimes  unintelligible. 

"  Though  few  modern  writers  have  been  used,  compared  with  the  whole  number 
who  might  have  been  used,  they  are  not  absolutely  few,  and  many  of  them,  to  Eng- 
lishmen, are  new.  Many  of  them,  also,  are  the  best,  and  among  the  best  of  the  kind. 
The  difficulty  of  writing  these  articles  was  increased  by  the  want  of  books  in  the 
English  language ;  for,  though  we  have  many  writers  on  various  departments  of  the 
Roman  Law,  of  whom  two  or  three  have  been  referred  to,  they  have  been  seldom 
used,  and  with  very  little  profit." 

It  would  be  improper  to  close  these  remarks  without  stating  the  obligations  this 
work  is  under  to  Mr.  Long.  It  was  chiefly  through  his  advice  and  encouragement 
that  the  editor  was  induced  to  undertake  it,  and  during  its  progress  he  has  always 
Wen  ready  to  give  his  counsel  whenever  it  was  needed.  It  is,  therefore,  as  much  a 
natter  of  duty  as  it  is  of  pleasure  to  make  this  public  acknowledgment  to  him. 

WILLIAM  SMITH. 

Umfcm.  1812 
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GREEK    AND  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES,   ETC 


ABACUS. 

•ABACULUS  (l&ucfoxoc),  a  diminutive  of  Ab- 
•cct,  is  principally  applied,  when  used  at  all,  to  die 
Bits  or  squares  of  a  tesselated  pavement    (Vid. 

AB4CM,lL) 

iB'ACUS  (uiai)  denoted  generally  and  prima- 
rily a  square  tablet  of  any  material.  Hence  we 
mi  it  applied  in  the  following  special  significa- 
tions: 

I.  In  architecture  it  denoted  the  flat  square  stone 
vWch  constituted  the  highest  member  of  a  column, 
hrfaj  placed  immediately  under  the  architrave.  Its 
aw  is  to  be  traced  back  to  the  very  infancy  of  ar- 
ekjtecture.  Aa  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  which  sup- 
ported the  roof  of  the  early  log-hut,  required  to  Be 
Used  upon  a  flat  square  stone,  and  to  have  a  stone 
or  nle  of  similar  form  fixed  on  its  summit  to  pre- 
serve it  from  decay,  so  the  stone  column  in  alter 
days  was  made  wjtn  a  square  base,  and  was  cover- 
ri  wu*  an  Abacus.  The  annexed  figure  is  drawn 
from  that  in  the  British  Museum,  which  was  taken 
from  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  and  is  a  perfect  spe- 
-       i  of  the  capital  of  a  Doric  column. 


fa  the  more  ornamented  orders  of  architecture, 
men  as  the  Corinthian,  the  sides  of  the  abacus  were 
eumd  inward,  and  a  rose  or  some  other  decoration 
*u  frequently  placed  in  the  middle  of  each  side; 
but  the  name  Abacus  was  given  to  the  stone  thus 
diversified  and  enriched,  as  well  as  in  its  original 


If.  The  diminutive  Abaculus  (ilajuoiac)  denoted 
a  tile  of  marble,  glass,  or  any  other  substance  used 
far  making  ornamental  pavements. 

Pliny,  in  his  account  of  glass,  says,*  "  It  is  artifi- 
cially stained  as  in  making  the  small  tiles,  which 
some  persons  call  abaculi."  Moschion  says  that 
the  magnificent  ship  built  by  Archimedes  for  Hiero, 
km*  at  Syracuse,  contained  a  pavement  made  of 
men  tiles,  of  various  colours  and  materials.' 

ID.  Abacus  was  also  employed  in  architecture 
to  denote  a  panel,  coffer,  or  square  compartment  in 
me  wall  or  ceiling  of  a  chamber.    As  panels  are 


(Van* 
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ABACUS. 

intended  for  variety  and  ornament,  they  were  en- 
riched with  painting.'  Pliny,  in  describing  the 
progress  of  luxury  with  respect  to  the  decoration  of 
apartments,  says  that  the  Romans  were  now  no  long- 
er satisfied  with  panels,*  and  were  beginning  even 
to  paint  upon  marble. 

rV.  Abacus  farther  denoted  a  wooden  tray,  t.  e., 
a  square  board  surrounded  by  a  raised  border.  This 
may  have  been  the  article  intended  by  Cato,  when, 
in  his  enumeration  of  the  things  necessary  in  fur- 
nishing a  farm  (oUveUtm),  he  mentions  "  one  aba- 
cus."* 

Such  a  tray  would  be  useful  for  various  purpo- 
ses.4 It  might  very  well  be  used  for  making  bread 
and  confectionary;  and  hence  the  name  of  abacnt- 
(o6af,  &6okiov)  was  given  to  the  /itticTpa,  i.  «.,  the 
board  or  tray  for  kneading  dough.* 

V.  A  tray  of  the  same  description,  covered  «'t)< 
sand  or  dust,  was  used  by  mathematicians  for  drav  • 
ing  diagrams.' 

VI.  It  is  evident  that  this  contrivance  would  be 
no  less  serviceable  to  the  arithmetician  •  and  to  this 
application  of  it  Persius  alludes,  when  >»  (ensures 
the  man  who  ridiculed  "  the  numbers  on  the  abacus 
and  the  partitions  in  its  divided  dust."'  In  this  in- 
stance the  poet  seems  to  have  supposed  perpendicu- 
lar lines  or  channels  to  have  been  drawn  in  the  sand 
upon  the  board ;  and  the  instrument  might  thus,  in 
the  simplest  and  easiest  manner,  be  adapted  fot 
arithmetical  computation. 

It  appears  that  the  same  purpose  was  answered 
by  having  a  similar  tray  with  perpendicular  wood- 
en divisions,  the  space  on  the  right  hand  being  in- 
tended for  units,  the  next  space  for  tens,  the  next  for 
hundreds,  and  so  on.  Thus  was  constructed  "  the 
abacus  on  which  they  calculate,"*  t.  e.,  reckon  by 
the  use  of  stones.'  The  figure  following  is  design- 
ed to  represent  the  probable  form  and  appearance  of 
such  an  abacus. 

The  reader  wHl  observe,  that  stone  after  stone 
might  be  put  into  the  right-hand  partition  until  they 
amounted  to  10,  when  it  would  be  necessary  to  take 
them  all  out  as  represented  in  the  figure,  and  in- 
stead of  them  to  put  one  stone  into  the  next  parti- 
tion. The  stones  in  this  division  might  in  like  man- 
ner amount  to  10,  thus  representing  10x10=100. 
when  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  out  the  10,  ana 
instead  of  them  to  put  one  stone  into  the  third  par- 
tition, and  so  on.  On  this  principle,  the  stones  in 
the  abacus,  as  delineated  in  the  figure,  would  be 
equivalent  to  359,310. 


1.  (Plin*  H.  N.,  radii.,  SO;  xxxr.,  IS.)— a.  ("Nan  plica* 
Jul  «l«ci :"  H.  N.,  mi,  1.)— 3.  (De  Re  Rut.,  10.)— 4.  (Vid 

Crntin.,  Fragm.,  ed.  Rnnkel,  p.  47.— Pollnz,  ri.,  DO ;  x.,  105 

Bekkcr,  Anec  Gnec.,  i.,  27.) — 9.  (Hesrch.,  s.  r.  Marrpa.— 
Schol.  in  Thwic,  it.,  01.)— 0.  (Eututh.  in  Od.,  i,  107,  p.  1J*7  J 
—7.  ("  Abaoo  numrra,  et  necto  injnilrera  matai :"  Pen-  Sat. 
i„  131.)— 8.  (agoxinr  M'  of  ilnMGwvv  :  EiCnth  is  Od .  iv. 
**».  p.  HIM.)-*.  I4W<»,  csknU ) 
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It  is  evident  that  the  same  method  might  be  em- 
ployed in  adding,  subtracting,  or  multiplying  weights 
and  measures,  and  sums  of  money.  Thus  the  stones, 
as  arranged  in  the  figure,  might  stand  for  3  stadia,  5 
pielira,  9  fathoms,  3  cubits,  and  1  foot.  The  abacus, 
however,  can  never  be  much  used  by  us  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  owing  to  our  various  divisions  of  weights 
and  measures,  &c.  We  should  need  one  abacus  for 
dollars,  cents,  &c.;  another  for  avoirdupois  weight; 
a  third  for  troy  weight,  and  so  on.  In  China,  how- 
ever, where  the  whole  system  is  decimal,  that  is, 
where  every  measure,  weight,  &c.,  is  the  tenth  part 
of  die  next  greater  one,  this  instrument,  called 
Shwanpan,  is  very  much  used,  and  with  astonishing 
rapidity.  It  is  said  that,  while  one  man  reads  over 
rapidly  a  number  of  sums  of  money,  another  can 
add  them  so  as  to  give  the  total  as  soon  as  the  first 
has  done  reading. 

That  the  spaces  of  the  abacus  actually  denoted 
different  values,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
comparison  in  Polybius :'  "  All  men  are  subject  to 
be  elevated  and  again  depressed  by  the  most  fleet- 
ing events;  but  this  is  particularly  the  case  with 
those  who  frequent  the  palaces  of  longs.  They  are 
like  the  stones  upon  abaci,'  which,  according  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  calculator,'  are  at  one  time  the  value 
at  a  small  copper  coin,*  and  immediately  afterward 
are  worth  a  talent  of  gold.*  Thus  courtiers  at  the 
monarch's  nod  may  suddenly  become  either  happy 
or  miserable." 

VII.  By  another  variation  the  Abacus  was  adapt- 
ed for  playing  with  dice  or  counters.  The  Greeks 
aad  a  tradition  ascribing  this  contrivance  to  Palame- 
des;  hence  they  called  it  "the  abacus  of  Palame- 
des."*  It  probably  bore  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  the  modem  backgammon-board,  dice'  being 
thrown  for  the  moves,  and  the  "men"*  placed  ac- 
cording to  the  numbers  thrown  on  the  successive 
lines  or  spaces  of  the  board. 

VIII.  The  term  Abacus  was  also  applied  to  a 
kind  of  cupboard,  sideboard,  or  cabinet,  the  exact 
form  of  which  can  only  be  inferred  from  the  inci- 
dental mention  of  it  by  ancient  writers.  It  appears 
that  it  had  partitions  lor  holding  cups  and  all  kinds 
of  valuable  and  ornamental  utensils: 

"  Nee  ptr  muUipliea  abaco  spUndenie  cavemas 
Argenli  nigri  pocula  defodiam."* 

This  passage  must  evidently  have  referred  to  a  piece 
of  furniture  with  numerous  cells,  and  of  a  compli- 
cated construction.  If  we  suppose  it  to  have  been 
a  square  frame  with  shelves  or  partitions,  in  some 
degree  corresponding  to  the  divisions  which  have 
been  described  eunder  the  last  two  heads,  we  shall 
see  that  the  term  mi^ht  easily  be  transferred  from 
all  its  other  applications  to  the  sense  now  under 
consideration. 

We  are  informed  that  luxuries  of  this  description 
were  first  introduced  at  Rome  from  Asia  Minor 


1.  (t.,  ».)-*.  (rait  hi  t0»  dtWur  ty$o«.)— S.  (ifo#f- 
Covrof.) — 4.  (xaA*°oi'.) — 5-  (TdXavrov.) — 0.  (r»  tlaXon/jiunv 
UiKiou  :    Euatalh.  in  Od.,  i.,  107,  p.  1900.)— 7.   (ritei.)— 8. 
mnnt.)—9.  (Sidon.  Apoll.,  C«x  irii.,  7,  8.) 
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after  the  victories  of  Cn.  Maruius  Vulso,  A.U.U. 
567.' 

In  the  above  passage  of  Sidonius,  the  principal 
use  of  the  abacus  now  described  is  indicated  by  the 
word  argenli,  referring  to  the  vessels  of  silver  which 
it  contained,  and  being  probably  designed,  like  our 
word  "  plate,"  to  include  similar  articles  made  of 
gold  and  other  precious  substances.* 

The  term  abacus  must,  however,  have  been  ap- 
plicable to  cupboards  of  a  simple  and  unadomeJ 
appearance.  Juvenal  says  of  the  triclinium  and 
dnnking-vessels  of  a  poor  man, 

"  Ledus  trot,  Codro  Procula  minor,  vrceoli  sex 

Ornamentutn  abaci,  necnon  el  parvuhts  infra 

CanUiarus."' 

The  abacus  was,  in  fact,  part  of  the  furniture  of  a 
triclinium,  and  was  intended  to  contain  the  vessels 
usually  required  at  meals. 

IX.  Lastly,  a  part  of  the  theatre  was  called 
atoKic,  "  the  abaci."  It  seems  to  havo  bean  on  or 
near  the  stage;  farther  than  this  its  position  cannot 
be  at  present  determined.  We  may,  however,  infer 
that  the  general  idea,  characteristic  of  abaci  in  ev- 
ery other  sense,  viz.,  that  of  a  square  tablet,  was  ap- 
plicable in  this  case  also. 

AB ALIEN A'TIO.    {Vid.  Mancipiumj  Manci- 

PATIO.) 

ABDICATIO.  (Vid.  MAOisrEATue,  Apoceryx- 
is.) 

•AB'IES,  the  "Fir,"  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  co- 
niferous tribe,  well  known  for  the  valuable  timber 
which  is  produced  by  many  of  the  species.  The  or- 
igin of  the  Latin  name  is  unknown ;  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish appellation  is  the  Saxon  furh-mtdu, "  fir-wood.'" 
The  Abies  Picea,  or  "  Silver  Fir,"  is  the  kind  stvj»d 
by  Virgil  pulcherrima  ("most  beautiful"),  and  rk  o.y 
merits  the  name.  Antiquarians  have  lost  thum 
selves  in  vain  attempts  to  reconcile  the  declaration 
of  Csesar  (5, 12),  that  he  found  in  Britain  all  the 
trees  of  Gaul  except  the  beech  and  abies,  with  the 
well-known  fact  that  fir-wood  is  abundant  in  the 
ancient  English  mosses,  and  has  been  met  with  even 
beneath  the  foundations  of  Roman  roads.  What 
Csesar  meant  was,  no  doubt,  that  he  did  not  meet 
with  the  silver  fir  in  Britain ;  of  the  pine  he  says  no- 
thing, and  therefore  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  h« 
found  it. — The  common  fkuni  of  the  Greeks  must 
have  been  either  the  Pinus  abies  or  the  Pinus  Ori- 
enlalis  (Tournefort).  There  is  some  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  the  male  and  female  species  of  Theo- 
phrastus.  Stackhouse  holds  the  former  to  be  the 
Pinus  abies,  or  common  "  Fir-tree,"  and  the  latter 
the  Pinus  picea,  or  "  Yellow-leaved  Fir."* 

•  AB'IGA,  the  herb  "ground-pine,"  called  also  "  &. 
John's  vxrrt."  The  Latin  name  is  derived  from  this 
plant's  having  been  used  to  produce  abortion.*  The 
Abiga  is  the  same  with  the  Cliamcpitys  (Xauami- 
rvc)  of  the  Greeks.  The  three  species  of  the  latter 
described  by  Dioscorides  have  been  the  subject  ot 
much  diversity  of  opinion.  The  1st  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  Ajiga  Chamapitm ;  the  3d  the  Ajiga 
iva  (according  to  Bauhin  and  Sprengel);  while  thr 
3d,  according  to  the  latter,  is  either  the  Teucrium 
svpinum  or  mmtanum*  These  plants,  rich  in  es- 
sential oil,  are  tonic  and  aromatic.  All  that  we 
find  in  Dioscorides  and  in  Pliny  (who  copies  him), 
which  does  not  refer  to  these  properties,  is  merely 
hypothetical,  and  does  not  ment  refutation.' 

ABLEC'TI.    {Vid.  Extraordinary) 

ABLECMINA  (inoXeyfioi)  were  the  parts  of  the 
victim  which  were  offered  to  the  gods  in  sacrif  ce. 
The  word  is  derived  from  abUgert,  in  imitatioi  of 


1.  (Lir.,  mix.,  «.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  urii.,  8.)—*  (V«t  Cie, 
Tuk.,  v.,  SI.— Vwrojde  Ling.  Lai.,  ix.,  S3,  p.  489,  od.  Spen 
Stel.) — 3.  (Sat.,  iii.,  187.1—4.  (Adama,  Append.,  i.t.  Dii-ni.)— 5 
("  Quod  abigat  pnrtue."  Vid.  Plin.,  U.  N.,  xxir.,  8.)— «.  (Ad- 
una,  Append.,  t.  T.  xajuusirvf )  — 7  (Diceoond..  iii .  175  —  F4» 
in  Plin.,  I.  e.) 
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om  Greek  i^oXcynv,  which  is  used  in  a  similar 
manner.  These  parts  were  also  called  Parrida, 
Pmunima,  Pnsata.    (  Vid.  Sacrifices.) 

ABOL'LA,  a  woollen  cloak  or  pall,  is  probably 
only  a  varied  form  of  pallium  (^upof ),  with  which 
this  word  is  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  identical  in 
signification.  The  form  and  manner  of  wearing 
the  abolla  may  be  seen  in  the  figures  annexed, 
which  are  taken  from  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  tri- 
anchal  arch  of  Septimius  Severas  at  Rome. 


JThe  word  was  in  use  before  the  Augustan  age ; 
tr  it  occurs  in  a  passage  cited  by  Nonius  Marcel- 
kc  from  one  of  the  satires  of  Varro.  Nonius  Mar- 
cellus  quotes  the  passage  to  show  that  this  garment 
was  worn  by  soldiers  ( vestis  militaris),  and  thus  op- 
posed to  the  toga.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  more  especially  the  dress  of  soldiers,  because 
the  toga,  which  was  used  instead  of  it  in  the  time  of 
peace,  though  of  a  similar  form  and  application, 
was  much  too  large,  and  wrapped  in  too  many  folds 
•host  the  body  to  be  convenient  in  time  of  war. 
Bet  it  is  a_JO  clear,  from  many  passages  in  ancient 
authors,  that  the  abolla  was  by  no  means  confined 
in  its  use  to  military  occasions.1 

Juvenal,  speaking  of  a  person  who  heard  unex- 
pectedly that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  attend 
■poo  the  emperor,  says,  "  He  took  up  his  cloak  in  a 
great  hurrv.'*  This  action  suited  the  use  of  a  gar- 
ment, made  simply  to  be  thrown  over  the  shoulders 
and  fastened  with  a  fibula.  The  same  poet  calls  a 
rery  cruel  and  base  action  f/uinus  majoris  abolla, 
Htendly  "  a  crime  of  a  larger  cloak."  The  expres- 
sion has  been  explained  as  meaning  "  a  crime  of  a 
deeper  dye,"  and  "  a  crime  committed  by  a  philos- 
opher of  a  graver  character."  Probably  it  meant  a 
crime  so  enormous  as  to  require  a  larier  cloak  to 
hide  it.  This  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  the 
aacient  scholiast  on  Juvenal,  who  explains  majoris 
etuBa  as  equivalent  to  majoris  pallii  (Vid.  Pai.- 
un«.) 

The  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea  mentions  abol- 
la among  the  articles  imported  into  the  kingdom  of 
the  Axumites  in  Abyssinia;  and  the  expression 
hmriur  iSoJtXu,  used  by  the  writer,  is  an  additional 
proof  that  the  abulia  was  a  kind  of  i/iariov,  t.  «.,  a 
square  or  rectangular  piece  of  woollen  cloth,  a 
cloak,  or  pall. 

•AB'RAMIS  ('Atpa/tic-),  the  name  of  a  fish  men- 
tioned by  Oppian"  and  Athenasus.*  According  to 
Coray,  it  is  the  Bream,  namely,  the  Cyprinus  Brama, 
L,  or  Abrantis  Vulgaris  (Cnvier).  Rbndelet,  howev- 
•sr,  with  whom  Gesner  is  disposed  to  concur,  suppo- 
ses it  a  species  or  variety  of  the  Bpiaoa  (Thrissa).' 


U  ISwtosw  Cahr..  e.  15.— Martial,  i..  1S3;  Tin.,  48.)— S. 
-UBt»prwp«r»l««l«>a«.-i'r..75.)— S  flUl., i, 844.)— 4  (rii.. 
M,  *.>— 5   (Adams,  Append.,  t  ».) 


ABROGATIO.    f  Vid.  Lex.) 

♦ABROT'ONUM  (aiporovov),  a  plant,  oJ  which 
two  species  are  described  by  Dioscorides,1  the  male 
and  the  female.  The  former  of  these,  by  the  al- 
most general  agreement  of  the  comnieu^tors  and 
botanical  authorities,  is  referred  to  the  Artemisia 
AbroUmum,  L.,  or  Southernwood.  About  the  other 
species  there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion.  Fuch* 
stus  makes  it  the  Artemisia  Ptmtica ;  Dodonreus,  the 
A.  arborescensi  and  Matthiolus,  the  SSantoHna  Cham- 
acyparissus,  or  common  Lavender  Cotton.  Adams 
decides  in  favour  of  the  last  Galen  recognises  the 
two  species  described  by  Dioscorides}  but  Nicander, 
Paulus  jEgineia,  and  most  of  the  other  writers  on 
the  Materia  Medica,  notice  only  one  species,  which 
no  doubt  was  the  A.  abrotonum." 

•ABSINTHIUM  (ut/w6W),  a  plant,  of  which 
Dioscorides  describes  three  species.  The  first  of 
these  is  pretty  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
Artemisia  absinthium,  or  common  wormwood;  but 
Sprengel  hesitates  whether  he  should  not  also  com- 
prehend the  A.  Pontica  under  it,  which  latter,  indeed, 
Bauhin  held  to  be  the  true  Roman  wormwood.  The 
second  species  is  the  Artemisia  marilima.  The  third 
is  held  by  Sprengel  to  be  the  A.  jxdmata,  L.,  which, 
it  appears,  is  indigenous  <n  Santonge.  The  A.  san- 
Unuca,  L.,  being  confined  to  Tartary  and  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Persia,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  ancients 
were  acquainted  with  it.' 

ABSOLU'TIO.    (Vid.  Judicium.) 

ABSTINEN'DI  BENEFIC'IUM.  (FjAHkres.) 

'ACA'CALIS  or  ACALL'IS  {anatoMc,  anaXkic ), 
a  plant ;  according  to  Sprengel,  the  Tamarix  On, 
entalis,  called  Tamarix  articulata  by  Vahl.* 

*ACA'CIA  (uKOKia),  a  plant,  which,  according  to 
Sprengel,  and  most  of  the  authorities,  is  the  Acacia 
Vera,  Willd. ;  but,  according  to  Dierbach,  it  is  the 
Acacia  SmegaU  Hill  remarks,  that  the  tree  which 
produces  the  succus  acacia  is  the  same  as  that 
which  yields  the  gum  arabic.  The  acacia  gets  the 
English  name  of  the  Egyptian  thorn.* 

ACAI/NA  (uKotva),  a  measure  of  length,  equiva- 
lent to  ten  Greek  feet. 

♦ACALE'PHE  (uKaXii^,  or  mitt)),  I.  a  kind  of 
shellfish,  belonging  to  the  genus  Urlica  ("  Sea-net- 
tle"), of  which  there  are  several  species.  Linnaeus 
places  the  Urlica  among  Zoophyta,  but  it  belongs 
more  properly  to  the  class  MMusca.  Sprengel  de- 
cides, that  the  Urlica  manna  of  the  ancients  is  the 
Actinia  senilis.'  Coray  gives  its  French  name  as 
Ortie  de  mer.  Pennant  says,  the  ancients  divided 
their  miiri  into  two  classes,  those  which  adhere  t* 
rocks  (the  Actinia  of  Linnaeus),  and  those  that  wan- 
der through  the  element  The  latter  are  called  by 
late  writers  Urlica  sohtta ;  by  Linnaeus,  Medusa ;  by 
the  common  people,  "  Sea  jellies,"  or  "  Sea  blub- 
bers."'— II.  A  species  of  plant,  the  "nettle."  Di- 
oscorides describes  two  species,  which  Sprengel 
holds  to  be  the  Urlica  dimca  ("great  nettle")  and 
the  U.  wens  ("  little  nettle").' 

•ACANTHA  (uKavda),  the  Thorn.  Eight  spe 
cies  are  described  by  Theophrastus,  none  ol  which 
are  satisfactorily  determined  by  Stackhoust  and 
Schneider.  There  is  great  diversity  of  opinion 
respecting  the  two  species  described  by  Dioscori- 
des.* Sprengel,  upon  the  whole,  inclines  to  the 
opinion  of  Sibthorp,  that  the  axavBa  Xcvkti  is  the 
Cirrium  Acarna,  Oand. ;  and  the  axavda  'Apa6iia/ 
the  Onopordvm'  Arabiam.  Botanists  even  yet  find 
great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  different' specie* 
and  genera  of  Thorns  and  Thistles,  and  the  nomen- 
clature of  this  tribe  of  plants  is  very  unsettled." 

•ACANTHIAS  GALTOS  (axavQiac  yaXtoe),  S 


1.  (Mat.  Mod.,  lit.,  SO.)—  2.  (Atlanta,  Append.,  a.  t.) — t 
(Adams,  Append.,  i.  v.  iip(v9.)—A  (Adama,  Append.,  a.  V 
AWlX/f.)— 5.  (Adam*.  Append.,  a.  t.  aVaJt/rt.)— 6.  (Comment 
in  DioaconH.) — 7.  (Arist»t.,H.  A.,  tv.,  5. — Adams,  Append.,*,  v 
Ak<iM<P»)— 8.  (Dtoecor.,  tv..  It.—  Adams.  Append.,  a  t.)— 4 
(ill..  It.)— 10  (Adaau.  Apt  end.,  a  ?.) 
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kpecies  of  fish,  the  Squalvs  Acantkias,  L.,  or  Sptnax 
Acantkias  of  later  authorities  ;  in  English,  the  "Pi- 
ked Dog"  or  "  Hound  Fish."  It  is  common  on  the 
shores  of  England  and  in  the  Mediterranean.  Pen- 
nant also  says  that  it  swarms  on  the  Scottish  coast. 
It  weighs  about  90  lbs.  This  is  the  species  of  shark 
often  taken  between  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen.1 

-ACANTHIS  {&Kav0i(),  so  called  by  Aristotle, 
is  probably  the  same  plant  as  the  tmaXavdlc  of  Ar- 
istophanes, and  the  iixavdvT^kic  of  Hesychius.  It 
is  the  Acanthis  of  Pliny  and  Virgil.  Gesner,  with 
great  probability,  refers  it  to  the  "  Siskin,"  namely, 
the  FringUla  spinas,  L.,  or  Cardmlis  spin/us;  Cuvier. 
Professor  Rennie  says  it  is  called  "Aberdevine" 
near  London.1 

•ACANTHUS  (uxovSoc),  I.  the  name  by  which 
the  broad  raffled  leaf  used  in  the  enrichment  of  the 
Corinthian  capital  is  known.  It  is  thus  called  be- 
cause of  its  general  resemblance  to  the  leaves  of  a 
species  of  the  Acanthus  plant.    (  Vid.  Column  a.) 

II.  Under  this  name  have  been  described  by  ancient 
authors  at  least  three  totally  different  plants.  First, 
a  prickly  tree,  with  smooth  evergreen  leaves,  and 
small,  round,  saffron-coloured  berries,  frequently  al- 
luded to  by  Virgil ;  this  is  conjectured  to  have  been 
the  Holly.  Secondly,  a  prickly  Egyptian  tree,  de- 
scribed by  Theophrastus  as  having  pods  like  those 
of  a  bean jit  is  probable  that  this  was  the  Acacia 
Arabica.  Thirdly,  an  herb  mentioned  by  Dioscori- 
des,  with  broad  prickly  leaves,  which  perish  at  the 
approach  of  winter,  and  again  sprout  forth  with  the 
return  of  spring.  To  this  latter  plant  the  name  is 
now  aj  plied.  The  word  in  all  cases  alludes  to  the 
prickly  nature  of  the  leaves  or  stems.  It  is  this  last 
species  which  is  usually  supposed  to  have  given 
rise  to  the  notion  of  the  Corinthian  capital.  But  it 
appears  from  the  investigation  of  Dr.  Sibthorp,  that 
it  is  nowhere  to  be  found,  either  in  the  Greek  isl- 
ands, or  in  any  part  of  the  Peloponnesus ;  and  that 
the  plant  which  Dioscorides  must  have  meant  was 
Hie  Acanthus  spinosus,  still  called  uicavda,  which  is 
found,  as  he  describes  it,  on  the  borders  of  cultiva- 
ted grounds  or  of  gardens,  and  is  frequent  in  rocky 
moist  situations.' 

•ACANTHYLL'IS  (aKav$vMic).  As  has  been 
stated  under  Acanthis,  the  faavthWUc  of  Hesychi- 
us is  most  probably  the  "  Siskin ;"  but  that  of  Aris- 
totle is  certainly  different,  being  the  Picas  varius 
according  to  Camus.* 

ACAFNA  LIG'NA  (o  priv.,  and  «airv6"c),  called 
also  coda,  were  logs  of  wood  dried  with  great  care 
in  order  to  prevent  smoke.  Pliny  says  that  wood 
soaked  with  the  lees  of  oil  (amurca)  burned  without 
smoke.' 

Acapium  mcl,  which  was  considered  the  best  kind 
of  honey,  was  obtained  without  driving  out  the  bees 
from  their  hives  by  smoke,  which  was  the  usual 
method  of  procuring  it* 

ACATION  (iituTtov,  a  diminutive  of  uKarof,  a 
small  vessel),'  a  small  vessel  or  boat,  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  same  as  the  Roman  scapha ;  since 
Suetonius,'  in  relating  the  escape  of  Ca?sar  from 
Alexandrea,  says  that  he  jumped  into  a  scapka, 
which  Plutarch,  in  narrating  the  same  events,  calls 
an  aicuTiov.  Thucydide8'  speaks  of  Akutiov  a/t^npi- 
itbv,  which  is  explained  by  the  scholiast,  HXoiupiov 
bcarlpaOev  iptaaoutvov,  iv  $  Ikootoc  tuv  iXawdv- 
tov  diKumac  ipirrtt. 

The  uKuna  were  also  sails,  which,  according  to 
the  description  of  Xenophon,  were  adapted  for  fast 
sailing.  They  are  opposed  by  him  to  the  fityuXa 
ioria.x* 


1.  (Adame,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 4  (Adame,  Append.,  ■.  t.  onr 
A;.)— 3.  (Theophreet.,  H.  P.,  iii.,  4.  ieqq  — Dioeoor.,  iii.,  119.) 
—4.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  Tiii.,  9.)— 5.  <H.  N.,  xt.,  8.— Mertial,  xiii., 
15.)-fl.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xi.,  15.— Colum.,  yi.,  ».)—?.  ('Ev  toUi 
tiraywfoiim  iximn  :  Herod.,  vii.,  189;  compere  Pindar, 
Prth.,  xi.,  03  j  Nem.,  v.,  ».)— 8.  (Jul.,  «.)—».  (iv.,  «7.)— 10. 
Xen.,  Hell..  <ri.,  a,  4  37.— Schnoldei,  in  loo.) 
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ACCEN'SI.  I.  The  Accensci  was  a  public 
officer  who  attended  on  several  of  the  Roman  ma- 
gistrates. He  anciently  preceded  the  consul,  who 
had  not  the  fasces,  which  custom,  after  being  long 
disused,  was  restored  by  Julius  Caesar  in  his  Srst 
consulship,1  It  was  the  duty  of  the  accensi  to 
summon  the  people  to  the  assemblies,  and  those 
who  had  lawsuits  to  court ;  and  also,  by  command 
of  the  consul  and  praetor,  to  proclaim  the  timi, 
when  it  was  the  third  hour,  the  sixth  hour,  and  tha 
ninth  hour.'  Accensi  also  attended  on  the  govern- 
ors of  provinces,*  and  were  commonly  freedmen 
of  the  magistrate  on  whom  they  attended.  Van© 
describes  the  word  from  acciendo,  because  they  sum- 
moned the  people ;  other  writers  suppose  it  to  com* 
from  accensere. 

II.  The  Accensi  were  also  a  class  of  soldiers  in 
the  Roman  army.  It  appears  that  after  the  full 
number  of  the  legion  had  been  completed,  some 
supernumerary  soldiers  were  enlisted,  who  might 
be  always  ready  to  supply  any  vacancies  in  the 
legion.  These  soldiers,  who  were  called  adscriptivi 
or  adscriptilii  (because,  says  Festus,  supplendis  Ugi- 
onibus  adscribcbantiir),  were  usually  unaccustomed 
to  military  service,  and  were  assigned  to  different 
centurions  to  be  instructed  in  their  duties.  After 
they  had  been  formed  into  a  regular  corps,  they  ob- 
tained the  name  of  accensi,  and  were  reckoned 
among  the  light-armed  troops.4  In  later  times 
they  were  also  called  supernumerarii.*  They  were 
placed  in  battle  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  behind  the 
triarii.'  They  had  properly  no  military  duty  to 
perform,  since  they  did  not  march  in  '.coops  against 
the  enemy.  They  were,  according  tc  the  census  ot 
Servius  Tullius,  taken  from  the  fifth  class  of  citi- 
zens.' 

ACCEPTILA'TIO  is  defined  to  be  a  release  by 
mutual  interrogation  between  debtor  and  creditor, 
by  which  each  party  is  exonerated  from  the  samr 
contract.  In  other  words,  acceptilatio  is  the  fonr 
of  words  by  which  a  creditor  releases  his  dcbtoi 
from  a  debt  or  obligation,  and  acknowledges  he  hat 
received  that  which  in  fact  he  has  not  received. 
This  release  of  debt  by  acceptilatio  applies  only  to 
such  debts  as  have  been  contracted  by  stipulatio, 
conformably  to  a  rule  of  Roman  law,  that  ocly  con- 
tracts made  by  words  can  be  put  an  end  to  by 
words.  But  the  astuteness  of  the  Roman  lawyers 
found  a  mode  of  complying  with  the  rule,  and  at 
the  same  time  extending  the  acceptilatio  to  all 
kinds  and  to  any  number  of  contracts.  This  was 
the  invention  of  Gallus  Aquilius,  who  devised  a 
formula  for  reducing  all  and  every  kind  of  contracts 
to  the  stipulatio.  This  being  done,  the  acceptilatio 
would  immediately  apply,  inasmuch  as  the  mattei 
was  by  such  formula  brought  within  the  general 
rule  of  law  above  mentioned.  The  acceptilatio 
must  be  absolute  and  not  conditional.  A  part  of  a 
debt  or  obligation  might  be  released  as  well  as  the 
whole,  provided  the  thing  was  in  its  nature  capable 
of  division.  A  pnpillus  could  not  release  a  deM  by 
acceptilatio,  without  the  consent  of  his  tutor,  but  he 
could  be  released  from  a  debt  The  phrase  by 
which  a  creditor  is  said  to  release  his  debtor  by  ac- 
ceptilatio is,  debitori  acceptvm,  or  accepto  facere  or 
Jem,  or  acceptvm  habere.  When  anything  which 
was  done  on  the  behalf  of  or  for  the  state,  such  as  a 
building,  for  instance,  was  approved  by  the  compe- 
tent authorities,  it  was  said,  in  acceptum  Jerri  oi 
referri.' 

ACCES'SIO  is  a  legal  term,  bv  which  is  ex- 
pressed the  produce  or  increase  of  anything,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  notion  of  such  produce  or  hv 


1.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  SO.— Lit.,  iii.,  S3.)— 2.  (Verro,  de  Lin;.  Let, 
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ACERRA. 


ACETABULUM. 


!  betomug  the  property  of  bin  to  whom  the 
dung  itself  belongs.  The  role  of  law  was  expressed 
tans :  Accessio  cedit  prinapali.*  Examples  of  acces- 
rio  are  contained  under  the  heads  of  Alluvio,  Con- 
rtuo,  Frcctcs,  &c 
•ACCIPEN'SER.  (Ptrf.  Acipen'ser.) 
♦ACCIPTTER.     {Yid.  HIERAX.) 

ACCLAMA'TIO  was  the  public  expression  of 
approbation  or  disapprobation,  pleasure  or  displeas- 
ure, by  load  acclamations.  On  many  occasions, 
bete  appear  to  have  been  certain  forms  of  accla- 
aanons  always  used  by  the  Romans ;  as,  for  instance, 
at  marriages,  Io  Hymen,  Hymenae,  or  Talassio  (ex- 
plained by  Livy');  at  triumphs,  Io  trmmpke,  Io  tri- 
mk  /  at  the  conclusion  of  plays  the  last  actor 
called  out  Plaudite  to  the  spectators ;  orators  were 
anally  praised  by  such  expressions  as  Bene  et  fret- 
dart,  BeOe  et  festive,  Aim  potest  melius,  &c.*  Other 
instances  otoedomotumes  are  given  by  Ferrarins,  in 
his  De  Vettntm  Acdamatwnibus  et  Plausu  ;  in  Grav 
rius,  TkaoMT.  Rom.  AnUq.,  vol.  vi. 

ACCU'BITA,  the  name  of  couches  which  were 
need  in  the  rime  of  the  Roman  emperors,  instead  of 
the  triclinium,  for  reclining  upon  at  meals.  The 
mattresses  ana  feather-beds  were  softer  and  higher, 
and  the  supports  (Jviara)  of  them  lower  in  propor- 
tion, than  in  the  triclinium.  The  clothes  and  pillows 
<pread  over  them  were  called'  accubitatia.* 

ACCUSATIO.    (Fid.  Crimen,  Judicium.) 

•ACER   {VU.  Sphenouinus.) 

ACERUA  (Tutanuric,  Xttavurpic),  the  Incense- 
box  used  in  sacrifices. 

Horace,*  enumerating  the  principal  articles  ne- 
cessary in  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  Juno,  mentions 
"Flowers  and  a  box  full  of  frankincense."*  In 
Virgil,  jEneas  worships  "  with  corn  and  with 
itankineense  from  the  full  acerra." 

"  Part  fio  ct  plena  supptec  venerator  acerra."1 
Bervros  explains  the  last  word  as  meaning  area 
tk*r-ds 

P  jny,  enumerating  the  principal  works  of  Par- 
thasins  of  Ephesus,  says  that  he  painted  Sacerdotem 
U&tnte  pnero  am  acerra  et  corona.*  The  picture, 
therefore,  represented  a  priest  preparing  to  sacrifice, 
with  the  boy  standing  beside  him,  and  holding  the 
incense-box  and  a  wreath  of  flowers.  This  was, 
bo  doubt,  a  very  common  and  favourite  subject  for 
artists  of  every  kind.  It  frequendy  occurs  in  bas- 
reliefs  representing  sacrifices,  and  executed  on 
vases,  friezes,  awl  other  ancient  monuments.  It 
jeeors  three  times  on  the  Columna  Trajana  at 
tome,  and  once  on  the  Arch  of  Constantine. 

The  annexed  figure  is  taken  from  a  bas-relief  in 
•e  museum  of  the  Capitol. 


ra!r5rs 


rhe  ao-sira  was  also,  according  to  Festus,  a 
uaul  altar  placed  before  the  dead,  on  which  per- 
fumes were  burned.  Acerra  ara,  qua  ante  vurrtwum 
swat  virbol,  in  qua  odarts  incendebanlur.  There  was 
a  law  in  the  Twelve  Tables  which  restricted  the 
Me  of  acerrae  at  funerals.' 


L  (Dif-  M,  tit.  *,  «.  19.  ♦  IS.)— S.  «.,  ».)— 3.  {Cic.de  Oral., 
<ri.tt.H-i.  (LufrtL,  Helio*-,  IMS.— SchoL  In  Jur.,  Sat.  t., 
!l|-(.  tOil,  bi.,  nii,  1.)— «.  ("Floree,  et  acerra  tone  ple- 
aa.">-T.  (.BV,  t.,  7l5.)-8.  (PUa.,  H.  N...  rai,  S8,  t)  5.)-». 


ACETABULUM  (4#r,  o&6a<rOv,  Afuoa*sj<w),  a 
vinegar-cup. 

Among  the  various  ways  in  which  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  made  use  of  vinegar  (acetum)  in  their 
cookery  and  at  their  meals,  it  appears  that  it  was 
customary  to  have  upon  the  table  a  cup  containing 
vinegar,  into  which  the  guests  might  dip  their  bread, 
lettuce,  fish,  or  other  viands,  before  eating  them. 
Of  this  fact  we  have  no  direct  assurance ;  but  it  is 
implied  in  one  of  the  Greek  names  of  this  utensil, 
viz.,  bfvtaiov,  from  bfic,  acid,  and  jSunru,  to  dip  or 
immerse.  It  also  suits  the  various  secondary  appli- 
cations of  these  terms,  both  in  Latin  and  in  Greek, 
which  suppose  the  vessel  to  have  been  wide  and 
open  above.  In  fact,  the  acetabulum  must  have 
been  in  form  and  size  very  like  a  modem  teacup. 
It  probably  differed  from  the  rpiSktov,  a  vessel  to 
which  it  was  in  other  respects  analogous,  in  being 
of  smaller  capacity  and  dimensions. 

These  vinegar-cups  were  commonly  of  earthen 
ware,1  but  sometimes  of  silver,  bronze,  or  gold.* 

The  accompanying  figure  is  taken  from  Panofka's 
Work  on  the  names  and  forms  of  Greek  vases.  He 
states  that  on  the  painted  vase,  belonging  to  a  col- 
lection at  Naples,  from  which  he  took  this  figure, 
the  name  ifufa^a  is  traced  underneath  it.  This 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  an  authentic  specimen 
of  the  general  form  of  an  antique  vinegar-cup 


From  proper  vinegar-cups,  the  Latin  and  Greeir 
terms  under  consideration  were  transferred  to  all 
cups  resembling  them  in  size  and  form,  to  whatever 
use  they  might  be  applied. 

As  the  vinegar-cup  was  always  small,  and  prob- 
ably varied  little  in  size,  it  came  to  be  used  as  a 
measure.  Thus  we  read  of  an  acetabulum  of  honey 
or  of  salt,  which  is  agreeable  to  our  practice  of 
measuring  by  teacups,  wine-glasses,  or  table-spoons. 
We  are  informed  that,  as  a  mnasure,  the  6f66a$ov, 
or  Acetabulum,  was  a  cyathns  and  a  half,  or  the 
fourth  part  of  a  KoriXn,  or  hetmna.* 

The  use  of  these  cups  by  jugglers  is  distinctly 
mentioned.  They  put  stones  or  other  objects  under 
certain  cups,  and  then  by  sleight  of  hand  abstracted 
them  without  being  observed,  so  that  the  spectators, 
to  their  great  amusement  and  surprise,  found  the 
stones  under  different  cups  from  those  which  they 
expected.  Those  persons,  who  were  called  in  Latin 
acetabularii,  because  they  played  with  acetabula, 
were  in  Greek  called  a^fon-tu'icrcu,  because  they 
played  with  stones  («V$^o<);  and  under  this  name 
the  same  description  of  performers  is  mentioned  by 
Sextus  Empiricus. 

In  the  Epistles  of  Alciphron,*  a  countryman  who 
had  brought  to  the  city  an  ass  laden  with  figs,  and 
had  been  taken  to  the  theatre,  describes  his  speech- 
less astonishment  at  the  following  spectacle:  "A 
man  came  into  the  midst  of  us  ana  set  down  a 
three-legged  table  (rpiiroia).  He  placed  upon  it 
three  cups,  and  under  these  he  concealed  some 


1.  (ttfJiita  tutpi  •■  Schol.  Ariatoph.— /erf  re  M&aitmi  Ji'oi 
jrfXirot  ainpJf  tttpauhf  :  Atheroma,  xi.,  p.  4M.)— *.  (Athene* 
na,  »i.,  p.  M0.)-S  'BSekh,  Gewichto,  *c,  p.  St.)— 4  <ui. 
90.) 
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ACHATES. 


ACltfACES. 


sraaj  white  round  pebbles,  such  as  we  find  on  the 
oanks  of  rapid  broolcs.  He  at  one  time  put  one  of 
these  under  each  cup ;  and  then,  I  know  not  how, 
showed  them  all  under  one  cup.  At  another  time 
he  made  them  disappear  altogether  from  under  the 
cups,  and  showed  them  in  his  mouth.  Then  hav- 
ing swallowed  them,  and  having  caused  those  who 
stood  near  to  advance,  he  took  one  stone  out  of  a 
person's  nose,  another  out  of  his  ear,  and  a  third 
out  of  his  head.  At  last  he  caused  them  all  to  dis- 
appear entirely."  In  this  passage  Alciphron  calls 
the  cups  fiiicpae  irapoijiidac.  It  may  be  observed, 
that  itapofic  was  equivalent  to  bfv6a$ov  when  used 
in  its  wider  acceptation,  and  denoted  a  basin  or  cup 
set  on  the  table  by  the  side  of  the  other  dishes,  to 
hold  either  vinegar,  pickles  (acelaria),  sauce,  or 
anything  else  which  was  taken  to  give  a  relish  to 
the  substantial  viands.  The  word  (paropsis)  was 
adopted  into  the  Latin  language,  and  is  found  in 
Juvenal,  Martial,  and  other  writers  of  the  same 
period. 

•ACETUM  (ifoc).  vinegar.  The  kinds  most  in 
repute  among  the  ancients  were  the  ./Egyptian  and 
Cnidian.1  Pliny  gives  a  full  account  of  the  medi- 
cal properties  of  vinegar.  Among  other  applica- 
tions, it  was  employed  when  leeches  had  been  in- 
troduced into  the  stomach,  or  adhered  to  the  larynx. 
Strong  salt  and  water  would,  however,  have  been 
more  efficacious  in  making  these  loosen  their  hold, 
and  in  facilitating  the  vomiting  of  them  forth.  Vine- 
gar was  also  given  in  long-standing  coughs,  just 
as  modem  practitioners  give  oxymels  in  chronic 
catarrhs.' 

*ACHA'INES  (ixdh/fK),  the  Daguet  or  young 
stag.» 

ACH'ANE  (&xavTi).  A  Persian  measure  equiva- 
lent to  45  Attic  fuiiitvoi.  According  to  Hesychius, 
there  was  also  a  Bceotian  a^avi?  equivalent  to  one 
Atlic  /tititftvot;.* 

•ACHATES  (ajunjc).  an  agate,  a  precious 
stone  or  gem.  The  agate  is  a  semi-pellucid  stone 
of  the  flint  class.  Theophrastus  describes  it  as  a 
beautiful  and  rare  stone  from  the  river  Achates  in 
Sicily  (now  the  Drillo,  in  the  Vol  di  Noto),  which 
sold  al  a  high  price ;  but  Pliny  tells  us  that  in  his 
time  it  was,  though  once  highly  valued,  no  longer 
in  esteem,  it  being  then  found  in  many  places,  of 
large  size,  and  diversified  appearance.  The  an- 
cients distinguished  agates  into  many  species,  to 
each  of  which  they  gave  a  name  importing  its  dif- 
ference from  the  common  agate,  whether  it  were 
in  colour,  figure,  or  texture.  Thus  they  called  the 
re&tHitmaeAates,  which  was  sprinkled  with  spots  of 
jasper,  or  blood-red  chalcedony,  and  was  the  variety 
now  called  dotted  agate.  The  white  they  termed 
Lfucachata;  the  plain  yellowish  or  wax-coloured, 
■Cerackaies,  which  was  a  variety  little  valued  be- 
cause of  its  abundance.  Those  which  approached 
to  or  partook  of  the  nature  of  other  stones,  they  dis- 
tinguished by  names  compounded  of  their  own  ge- 
nerical  name,  and  that  of  the  stone  they  resembled  or 
partook  of;  thus,  that  species  which  'seemed  allied 
to  the  Jaspers  they  called  Jaspachaia  (the  jasper- 
agate  of  modem  mineralogists);  that  which  par- 
took of  the  nature  of  the  Camelian,  Sardachatess  and 
those  which  had  the  resemblance  of  trees  and  shrubs 
on  them,  they  called  for  that  reason  DendracKalet. 
This  last  is  what  we  call  at  the  present  deuuntic 
agate,  described  in  the  Orphic  poem  under  the  name 
of  ijuTijc  iev6priei(.  The  Corauachale*  was  so  called 
from  some  resemblance  that  it  bore  to  coral.  Pliny 
describes  it  as  sprinkled  like  the  sapphire  with 
spots  of  gold.  Dr.  Moore  thinks,  that  in  this  latter 
case  the  ancients  confounded  with  agate  the  yellow 


1.  (Athenians.  2,  p.  67.— Jut.,  Sat^xiii.,  8S.— Mart.,  iiii.,  IK.) 
—2.  (Phn .  H.  N.,  xxiii.,  27  —  Re,  in  loc)— 3.  (Aristot.,  H.  A., 
ix.,  (I. — Salmis.,  Exerc.  Pirn.,  p.  222.) — 4.  (Schol.  in  Aristoph., 
Acharn.,  108,  who  quotes  the  authority  of  Aristotle. — Warm,  de 
Find.,  *c,  p  133.) 
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fluor  spar,  containing,  as  it  sometimes  dees,  disseir' 
nated  particles  of  iron  pyrites.  The  agate  was  t  *• 
called  in  Greek  aio^anyc.* 

♦ACHERirUS  (axtpios),  the  wild  pen  -tne, 
also  a  kind  of  thorn  of  which  hedges  wrtj  -/iade. 
Sprengel  suggests  that  it  is  the  Cratagv,  Arvntu*.' 

♦ACHERO'IS  (dxrpotf),  the  whif  1io'dar-f  *.' 

•ACH'ETAS  fairac),  accordipi,  to  Hesych- 
ius, the  male  Cicada;  but  this  it  ;learly  either  a 
mistake  or  an  error  of  the  text,  %  •  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  merely  an  ei-htt  applied  to  the 
larger  species  of  Cicada,  s»S  signifying  "vocaL"* 
{Vid.  Cicada.) 

•ACHILLE'OS  CA;tiAA«of),  a  plant,  fabled  to 
have  been  discovered  by  A  -hUles,  and  with  which 
he  cured  the  wound  of  Telephus.*  The  commenta- 
tors on  Pliny  make  it  the  Sideritis  heradea.  Ii  U 
difficult,  however,  to  decide  the  question  from  the 
text  of  the  Roman  writer  merely.  On  recurring  to 
that  of  Dioscorides,  we  may,  perhaps,  conclude  as 
follows :  the  Achilleos  with  the  golden  flower  is  the 
Achillea  tomentasa  seu  Abrolanifoiia  ;  the  kind  with  tbi 
purple  flower  is  the  A.  tanaceti/otia ;  and  the  on» 
with  white  flowers,  the  A.  nobilis  seu  magna.'' 

AC'IES.    (Ftrf.ARMT.) 

ACIL'IA  LEX.    (Vid.  Refetundjj.) 

ACIL1A  CALPUR'NIA   LEX.    (vU.  Anui- 

TBS.) 

ACPNACES  (intivaKtis),  a  poniard. 

This  word,  as  well  as  the  weapon  which  it  de* 
notes,  is  Persian.  Herodotus  says,*  that  when 
Xerxes  was  preparing  to  cross  the  Hellespont  with 
his  army,  he  threw  into  it.  together  with  some  other 
things,  "  A  Persian  sword,  which  they  call  an  aci- 
naces."  As  the  root  ac,  denoting  sharpness,  an 
edge  or  a  point,  is  common  to  the  Persian,  together 
with  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  rest  of  the  Indo- 
European  languages,  we  may  ascribe  to  this  won] 
the  same  general  origin  with  Ax/ty,  &kukv,  ana, 
acies,  and  manjr  other  Greek  and  Latin  words  allied 
to  these  in  signification.  Horace'  calls  the  weapon 
Media  acinaces,  intending  by  the  mention  of  the 
Medes  to  allude  to  the  wars  of  Augustus  and  the 
Romans  against  Parthia. 

Acinaces  is  usually  translated  a  cimeter,  afakhwn, 
a  sabrt,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  curved;  but 
this  assumption  is  unsupported  by  any  evidence. 
It  appears  that  the  acinaces  was  short  and  straight 
Julius  Pollux  describes  it  thus:1'  "A  Persian  dag- 
ger fastened  to  the  thigh."  Josephus,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  assassins  who  infested  Judoea  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  says, 
"  They  used  daggers,  in  size  resembling  the  Persian 
acinaces ;  but  curved,  and  like  those  which  the  Ro- 
mans call  siat,  and  from  which  robbers  and  murder- 
ers are  called  steam.""  The  curvature  of  the  daggers 
here  described  was  probably  intended  to  allow  them 
to  fit  closer  to  the  body,  and  thus  to  be  concealed 
with  greater  ease  under  the  garments.  Thus  we 
see  that  the  Persian  acinaces  differed  from  the  Bo- 
man  sica  in  this,  that  the  former  was  straight,  the 
latter  curved. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  acinaces  was,  that  it 
was  made  to  be  worn  on  the  right  side  of  the  body, 
whereas  the  Greeks  and  Romans  usually  had  their 
swords  suspended  on  the  left  side.  Hence  Valerius 
Flaccus  speaks  of  Myraces,  a  Parthian,  as  In- 
signis  manias,  insigms  acinace  dextro.1'  The  same 
fact  is  illustrated  by  the  account  given  by  Ammianas 
Marcellinus  of  the  death  of  Cambyses,  king  of  Per- 
sia, which  was  occasioned  by  an  accidental  wound 
from  his  own  acinaces :  "  Su/met  pugione,  qaem  ap- 


1.  (Theophrast.,  lie  Lapid.,  58.— Hill,  in  loc.— Plin,  H.  N., 
xxrrii.,  54.— Orph.,  Lith.,  t.,  230.— Soiin.,  Polyhist.,  c.  xi;- 
Moore's  Ano.  Mineralogy,  p.  178.)— 2.  (Soph.,  (Ed.  Col.,  15W-) 
—3.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  t.)— 4.  (Sprens;.,  i.,  28.)— 5.  (Adams, 
Append.,  s.  r.)— «.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxr.,  5.)— 7.  (Fee  in  Phn-,  I. 
O— 8.  (vii,  54.)— 0.  (Od.  1,  xrrii.,  5.)— 10.  (nt<wn-eiJi#K'« 
ry  finpy  vpoewrrniivev.) — 11.  ( Josepl .,  Ant.  Jod.,  xx,  i,  "W 
—12.  (Argon.,  yi.,  701.) 
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tttum/auri  dtiiro  gestabat,  subita  vi  •mine*  nudato, 
wthtratms."1  The  Latin  historian  here  gives  pugio 
a  ike  translation  of  the  Persian  term. 

rhe  form  of  the  acinaces,  with  the  method  of 
■nag  it,  is  illustrated  in  a  striking  manner  by  two 
duces  of  ancient  monuments.  In  the  first  place, 
ia  the  bas-reliefs  which  adorn  the  rains  of  Persepo- 
Us,  the  acinaces  is  invariably  straight  and  is  com- 
txialy  suspended  over  the  right  thigh,  never  over 
Ike  left,  but  sometimes  in  front  of  the  body.  The 
adores  in  the  annexed  woodcut  are  selected  from 
engravings  of  the  rains  of  Persepolis,  published  by 
Ia  Bruvn,  Chardin,  Niebuhr,  and  Porter. 


A  golden  acinaces  was  frequently  worn  by  the 
Fenian  nobility."  It  was  also  often  given  to  indi- 
viduals by  the  kings  of  Persia  as  a  mark  of  honour.' 

Alter  the  defeat  of  the  Persian  army  at  the  battle 
of  Platan,  the  Greeks  found  golden  poniards  on 
lie  bodies  of  the  slain.4  That  of  Mardonius,  the 
Praia  general,  was  long  kept  as  a  trophy  in  the 
temple  of  Athena  Parthenos,  on  the  acropolis  of 
*  •     ■• 


The  acinaces  was  also  used  by  the  Caspii.*  It 
wuan  object  of  religious  worship  among  the  Scyth- 
ians and  many  of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe.7 

The  second  class  of  ancient  monuments  consists 
of  sealptares  of  the  god  Mithras,  two  of  which  are 
ia  ike  British  Museum.  The  annexed  woodcut  is 
taken  from  the  larger  of  the  two,  and  clearly  shows 
iW  straight  form  of  the  acinaces. 


•ACTPEX'SER  fkutiirijotoe),  the  Sturgeon,  or 
iaftmr  Stmrit,  L.  Lndovicns  Nonnius  holds,  that 
Ike  aSmrmt  of  Ausonius  is  the  sturgeon,  but  this 
•aMon  is  very  questionable.    The  IXo^  and  the 


L  (art,  4->— a.  (In,  Aaab.,  L,  8,  t  39.— Chariton,  Ti.,  4.)— 
L  (Band-  »iiL,  ISO.— Xen.,  AaalL  i,  3,  «  87.)— ••  (Rand.,  ii., 
W.>— 4. 7p»»io«h  ,  e.  Timocr.,  S3,  p.  741.)— ft.  (Hand.,  Tiii., 
C»— 7.  flf— iwl .  trn  OS. — Compare  Mela,  ii.,  1. — Aminian.,  rati., 
t  -*.  ( AxiatoL,  H.  A.,  ii.,  lS^-jElian,  N.  A.,  Tiii.,  88.) 


ydkeoc  Todtor1  were  varieties  of  this  fisb.    It  if 
also  called  bvioxoc  by  Durio  in  Athencua-1 

ACLIS,  a  kind  of  dart 

Virgil  attributes  this  weapon  to  the  Osci,  one  oi 
the  ancient  nations  of  Italy: 

"  Teretes  sunt  acUda  Mis 
Tela,  sed  hoc  lento  mot  est  aptare  JLigtUo."' 
From  this  account  it  appears  that  the  peculiarity 
of  the  aclis  consisted  in  having  a  leathern  thonjt 
attached  to  it;  and  the  design  of  this  contrivance 
probably  was,  that,  after  it  nad  been  thrown  to  a 
distance,  it  might  be  drawn  back  again. 

The  aclis  was  certainly  not  a  Roman  weapon. 
It  is  always  represented  as  used  by  foreign  nations, 
and  distinguishing  them  from  Greeks  and  Romans.* 

ACNA.ACNUA.    (Fid.  Actus.) 

'AKOirNMAPTTPErN(d«o7w/iopn>pt«»).  By  the 
Athenian  law,  a  witness  could  properly  only  give  evi- 
dence of  what  he  had  seen  himself,  not  of  what  he  had 
heard  from  others ;'  but  when  an  individual  had  heard 
anything  relating  to  the  matter  in  dispute  from  a  per- 
son who  was  dead,  an  exception  was  made  to  the 
law,  and  what  he  had  heard  from  the  deceased  per- 
son might  be  given  in  evidence,  which  was  called 
okotiv  futprvpetv.*  It  would  appear,  however,  from 
a  passage  in  Isteus,  that  a  witness  might  give  evi- 
dence respecting  what  he  had  not  seen,  but  that  this 
evidence  was  considered  of  lighter  7alue.* 

♦AC'ONE  (aKmnj),  the  whetstone  or  Notaeulite 
(Kirman),  the  same  as  the  whet  slate  of  Jameson,  and 
consisting  principally  of  silex  ana  alum.  Theo- 
phrasrus  informs  us  that  the  Armenian  whetstones 
were  in  most  repute  in  his  time.  The  Cyprian 
were  also  much  sought  after.  Pliny  confounds 
these  with  diamonds.* 

•ACONITUM  (Uovitov),  a  plant,  of  which  Dios- 
corides  enumerates  two  species,  the  irapdaXiayxtc, 
and  the  Xvkoktovov.  The  latter  of  these  is  con- 
sidered by  Dodoneus,  Woodville,  Sprengel,  and 
most  of  the  authorities,  to  be  the  Aamitum  NapeUvs, 
or  Wolf's-bane.  Respecting  the  former  species 
there  is  greater  diversity  of  opinion;  however, 
Sprengel  is  inclined,  upon  the  whole,  to  agree  with 
Dodonsus  and  Sibthorp  in  referring  it  to  the  Doroni- 
cam  pardalianckes,  or  Leopard's-bane.  It  would 
seem  to  be  the  xa/i/tapov  of  Hippocrates,  and  thn 
OKopmoc  of  Theophrastus.' 

•ACONTIAS  (uKovriae),  the  name  of  a  serpent. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  Jacutus  of  Lu- 
can."  jElian  is  the  only  author  who  confounds  it 
with  the  Chersydrus.  Aetius  calls  it  Cenchrites,  from 
the  resemblance  which  its  spots  bear  to  the  seeds  of 
millet  Otiyxpoc).  It  is  called  cafezate  and  alterarale 
in  the  Latin  translation  of  Avicenna.  According  to 
Belon,  it  is  about  three  palms  long,  and  the  thickness 
of  a  man's  little  finger ;  its  colour  that  of  ashes,  with 
black  spots.  Sprengel  thinks  it  may  have  been  a 
variety  of  the  Coluber  Berus.  or  Viper." 

♦AC'ORUS  (uKoaoe ),  a  plant,  which  most  of  the 
commentators  hold  to  be  the  Acorus  Calamus,  or 
Sweet  Flag.  Sprengel,  however,  in  his  annotations 
on  Dioscorides,  prefers  the  Pseudaeorum." 

ACttUI'SlTlO  is  used  to  express  the  acquisition 
of  ownership,  or  properly  generally.  The  several 
modes  of  acquiring  property  among  the  Romans, 
and  the  incidents  of  property  when  acquired,  are 
treated  of  under  the  various  heads  of  Ik  Jure  Ces- 
sio,  MaNcifatio,  Usucapio,  Accessio,  &c,  and  see 
Dominium. 

•ACRATOPHORUM,  a  small  vessel  for  hold- 


1.  (Athen.,  to.,  p.  2950—3.  (rii.,  p.  294.)— 3.  (JEa.,  vu., 
730.)— 4.  (SU.  hat,  !ii.,  381.— Val.  Flae.,  Argonaut.,  Ti.,  98.)— 4. 
(Demojth.,  c  Steph.,  p.  1130.)— ft.  (Demoath.,  c.  Staph.,  p.  1130. 
—Id.,  c  teoch.,  p.  1097.— Id.,  c  Eubul.,  p.  1300.— Meyer  anil 
SchOmaan,  Attach,  Proc.,  p.  609.— Petitna,  Leg.  Alt.,  ir.,  7. 
t  9,  mo..,  p.  443,  aaq.)— 7.  (Da  Hand.  Fhiloctem.,  p.  130.)— 8 
(Adum,  Append.,  •. ».)— 9.  (H.  P.,  a..,  18.— Adama,  Append.,  a 
t.)— 10.  (Pharaal.,  II.,  710,  833.)— 11.  (Sprang.,  Comment,  u 
Dioeeorid.— .filian,  N.  A.,  Tiii.,  L«  )— IS.  (Therphraet,  H  P, 
1,  S3.— Dioaoorid.,  I.,  3.) 
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ACT  I  J. 


ag  wine,  a  wine-cap.  The  name  is  derived  from 
ixp&Tov,  "  unmixed  wine,"  and  fipo,  '•  to  bear." 
Pollux  mentions  it  in  his  account  of  ancient  drink- 
ing vessels,  and  describes  it  as  resting,  not  on  a  flat 
oottom,  but  on  small  astragals.   (  Vid.  Talus.)' 

ACROA'MA  (wrpoqua)  signified  among  the  Ro- 
mans a  concert  of  players  on  different  musical  in- 
struments, and  also  an  interlude,  called  embotia  by 
Cicero,*  which  was  performed  during  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  public  games.  The  word  is  also  fre- 
quently used  for  the  actors  and  musicians,  who  were 
often  employed  at  private  entertainments ;'  and  it  is 
sometimes  employed  in  the  same  sense  as  anagnosta, 
who  were  usually  slaves,  whose  duty  it  was  to  read 
or  repeat  passages  from  books  during  an  entertain- 
ment, and  also  at  other  times.4 

*ACROa'SIS  (d<cpooo(f).  I.  A  literary  discourse 
or  lecture.  The  term  (itself  of  Greek  origin)  is  ap- 
plied by  the  Latin  writers  to  a  discourse  or  disputa- 
tion, by  some  instructer  or  professor  of  an  art,  to  a 
numerous  audience.  The  corresponding  Latin  term 
is  Audilio.1  II.  It  also  signifies  a  place  or  room 
where  literary  men  meet,  a  lecture-room  or  school.' 

ACRO'LITHOI  {iucpoXtOot),  statues,  of  which  the 
extremities  (head,  feet,  and  hands)  were  only  of 
.tone,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  body  of  bronze 
or  gilded  wood.' 

•ACROPOD'IUM  (aKponoitov),  the  base  or  ped- 
estal of  a  statue,  so  called  from  its  supporting  the 
extremities  or  soles  of  the  feet  (anpoe,  irovr). 

ACROSTO'LION  (ukoootoXiov.)  the  extremity  of 
tho  aroKoc.  The  aroXoc  projected  from  the  head 
of  the  prow,  and  its  extremity  (dxpooroAjov),  which 
was  frequently  made  in  the  shape  of  an  animal  or  a 
helmet,  &c.,  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  covered 
with  brass,  and  to  have  served  as  an  iftSoi^  against 
the  enemv's  vessels.' 

•ACROST'ICHIS,  an  acrostic,  a  number  of 
verses  so  contrived,  that  the  first  letters  of  each, 
being  read  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand,  shall 
form  some  name  or  other  word.  The  word  signi- 
fies literally  the  beginning  of  a  line  or  verse 
(ar.ooc,  ffri^of).  "According  to  some  authorities,  a 
writer  named  Porphyrins  Optatianus,  who  flourish- 
ed in  the  fourth  century,  has  the  credit  of  having 
been  the  inventor  of  the  acrostic.  It  is  very  proba- 
bly, however,  of  earlier  date.  Eusebius,  the  bishop 
of  Caesarea,  who  died  in  A.D.  340,  gives,  in  his  Life 
of  Constantine,  a  copy  of  Greek  verses,  which  he 
asserts  were  the  composition  of  the  Erythraean  Sibyl, 
the  initial  letters  of  which  made  up  the  words 
IH20TS  XP1STOS  6EOT  TIOZ  2QTHP,  that  is, 
Jesus  C/trist,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour.  These 
verses,  which  are  a  description  of  the  coming  of  the 
,  day  of  judgment,  have  been  translated  into  Latin 
hexameters,  so  as  to  preserve  the  acrostic  in  that 
language,  in  the  words  JESUS  CHRISTUS  DEI 
FILIUS  SERVATOR.  The  translation,  however, 
wants  one  of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  original ; 
for  it  will  be  observed  that  the  initial  letters  of  the 
five  Greek  words,  being  joined  together,  form  the 
word  IX0T2,  that  is,  thehh,  which  St.  Augustine, 
who  quotes  the  verses  in  his  work  entitled  Be  Civv- 
tate  Dei,  informs  us  is  to  be  understood  as  a  mystical 
epi  thet  of  our  Saviour,  who  lived  in  this  abyss  of  mor- 
tality without  contracting  sin,  in  like  manner  as  a  fish 
exists  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  without  acquiring  any 
flavour  of  salt  from  the  salt  water.  This  may  there- 
fore be  called  an  acrostic  within  an  acrostic.'" 

ACROTE'RIUM  (oKpoHipiov)  signifies  the  ex- 
tremity of  anything.  I.  It  is  used  in  Architecture 
to  designate  the  statues  or  other  ornaments  placed 

1  (Pollux,  Ti.,  16.— Id.,  i.,  SO.)— 2.  (Pro  Sext.,  c.  M.)— 3. 
(Cic,  2  Verr.,  it.,  22.— Id.,  pro  Arch.,  9.— Suet.,  Octtr.,  74.— Ma- 
nob.,  Sat.,  u.,  4.)— 4.  (Cic.  ad  Alt.,  i.,  13.— Id.,  ad  Fain.,  t.,  9. 
— Plin,  Ep.,  i.,  15.— Aul.  Cell.,  hi.,  19.— Nop.,  Art,  14.)— 5. 
(VitrOT.,  10,  11. — Suoton.,  Illuslr.  Gramm.,  c  2.)— 6.  (Cio.  ad 
Att,  XT.,  IT.) — 7.  (Vitro*.,  ii.,  8.)— 8.  (vaXc^HiC  erdAef. 
Mich.,  Pun.,  414.)— 9.  (Gall*us,  de  Sibylla  Dissertat.,  p.  123, 
•no.— Penny  Cycle,  to!  i.  p.  99.) 
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on  the  summit  of  a  pediment  According  to  some 
writers,  the  worn  only  means  the  pediment  on  which 
the  ornaments  are  placed.'  II.  It  signified  also  the 
cutpoaroXiov  or  fyXturrov  of  a  ship,  which  were  usu- 
ally taken  from  a  conquered  vessel  as  a  mark  of 
victory.'  III.  It  was  also  applied  to  the  extremi- 
ties ot  a  statue,  wings,  feet,  hands,  &c.» 

ACROTHrNION  (i*po<Mvto>),  generally  used  in 
the  plural,  means  properly  the  top  of  the  heap  (axpot 
tWc),  and  is  thence  applied  to  those  parts  of  the  fiuita 
of  the  earth,  and  of  the  booty  taken  in  war,  which 
were  offered  to  the  gods.  In  the  Phcenissae  of  Eurip- 
ides, the  chorus  call  tncmselves  topic  ixpodivtov* 

ACTA  DIUR'NA  (proceedings  of  the  day)  was 
a  kind  of  gazette  published  daily  at  Rome  under  the 
authority  of  the  government  It  contained  an  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  of  the  public  assemblies, 
of  the  law  courts,  of  the  punishment  of  offenders,  and 
a  list  of  births,  marriages,  deaths,  4c.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  public  assemblies  and  the  law  courts 
were  obtained  by  means  of  reporters  (aduariCy. 
The  proceedings  of  the  senate  (acta  senatvs)  were 
not  published  till  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,*  and 
this  custom  was  prohibited  by  Augustus.'  An  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  of  the  senate  was  still  pre- 
served, though  not  published,  and  some  senator 
seems  to  have  been  chosen  by  the  emperor  to  com- 
pile the  account.'  The  acta  diuma  were  also  called 
acta  populi,  acta  publico,  acta  urbana,  and  usually  by 
the  simple  name  of  ado.  These  acta  were  frequent- 
ly consulted  and  appealed  to  by  later  historians.* 

ACTA  SENA'TUS.    (Vid.  Acta  Diorna.) 

ACTIA  (djrr/o)  was  a  festival  celebrated  every 
three  years  at  Actium  in  Epirus,  with  wrestling, 
horse-racing,  and  sea-fights,  in  honour  of  Apollo.' 
There  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Apollo  at  Actinia, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides"  and  StraboT" 
After  the  defeat  of  Antony  offActium,  Augustus  en- 
larged the  temple,  and  instituted  games  to  be  cele- 
brated every  five  years  in  commemoration  of  hi* 
victory." 

•ACTE  (own?).  Dioscorides  describes  two 
species  of  Elder,  which  are  undoubtedly  the  Sam- 
buckus  nigra  and  ebvtas,  namely,  tne  common  and 
the  dwarf  elder.  The  dxn?  of  Theophrastus  is  the 
former  of  these." 

ACTIO  is  defined  by  Celsus"  to  be  the  right  of 
pursuing  by  judicial  means  what  is  a  man's  due. 

With  respect  to  its  subject-matter,  the  actio  was 
divided  into  two  great  divisions,  tne  in  personam 
actio,  and  the  in  rem  actio.  The  t'a  personam  actio 
was  against  a  person  who  was  bound  to  the  plain- 
tiff by  contract  or  delict;  the  in  rem  actio  applied  to 
those  cases  where  a  man  claimed  a  corporeal  thing 
(corporalis  res)  as  his  property,  or  claimed  a  right, 
as,  for  instance,  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  a  tiling,  or 
the  right  to  a  road  over  a  piece  of  ground  (actus). 
The  in  rem  actio  was  called  vindicatio ;  the  in.  per- 
sonam actio  was  called  condvetio,  because  originally 
the  plaintiff  gave  the  defendant  notice  to  appear  on 
a  given  day  Tor  the  purpose  of  choosing  a  judex. 

The  old  actions  of  the  Roman  law  were  called 
legis  actiones,  or  legitwut,  either  because  they  were 
expressly  provided  for  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  or  because  they  were  strictly  adapted  to  the 
words  of  the  laws,  and  therefore  could  not  be  varied. 
In  like  manner,  the  old  writs  in  this  country  con- 
tained the  matter  or  claim  of  the  plaintiff  expressed 
according  to  the  legal  form." 


1.  (VitniT,  iii.,  3.— Id.,  v.,  190—2.  (Xen.,  Bellen.,  ii.,  3,  4  g 
Herod.,  iii.,  99.)— 3.  (Doraooth.,  c  Timocr.,  p.  738.)— 4.  (Pha-n 
2890—9.  (Suoton.,  Jul.,  90.)— «.  (Suoton.,  Octar..  380—7.  (Ta- 
cit., Anna!.,  r.,  4.) — 8.  (Liptius,  Excurs.  ad  Tacit.,  Ann.,  t.,  4,-— 
Le  Clerc,  Journaux  cfaez  les  Romaine,  p.  196,  seqq.)— 9.  (Stepa. 
Byx.,  'Arr/o.)— 10.  (i.,  29.)— 11.  (rii.,  p.  325.)— 12.  (Suoton., 
Obtav.,  c.  18.)— 13.  (Theophratt.,  B.  P.,  i.,  5,  eeqq.— Dioarur. 
It.,  171,  aeq.— Adams,  Append.,  e.  t.  icri)) — 14.  (Di».  44,  tit 
7,  a.  91.) — 19.  (*'  Brere  quidem  cum  ait  formatum  ad  aimllitudi 
nem  reguue  juris,  quia  broTiter  et  paucis  Terbis  intentioneai 
proferentis  exponit  ot  explanat,  aicnt  regula  juris,  rem  qua  est 
breriter  enarrat."    Bracton,  f.  413.) 
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ACTIO. 

The  five  modes  of  proceeding  by  legal  action,  as 
limed  and  described  by  Gaius,1  were  Sacramento, 
Vol  nmicis  postui.ationem,  Per  conBictionem, 

PtB  MAITCI  IN'KCTIONCM,  PsB  P1GNORIS  CAPTIONEM. 

Bat  these  forms  of  action  gradually  fe>  into  dis- 
•se,  In  consequence  of  the  excessive  nicety  isqnired, 
ud  the  failure  consequent  on  the  slightest  error  in 
the  {leadings ;  of  which  there  is  a  notable  example 
ftvven  by  Gaius  himself,'  in  the  case  of  a  plaintiff 
vho  complained  of  his  vines  (vita)  being  cut  down, 
and  was  told  that  his  action  was  bad,  inasmuch  as 
be  ought  to  have  used  the  term  trees  (arbores),  and 
am  rines;  because  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
which  gave  him  the  action  for  damage  to  his  vines, 
toaUined  only  the  general  expression  "  trees"  (or- 
ient).   The  Lex  iEbutia  and  two  Leges  Julia; 
abolished  the  old  Ugiiimm  actiones,  except  in  the 
ease  of  iaminm  in/ecttcm  (  Vid.  Damnum  inpectum), 
and  in  matters  which  fell  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  Ceammviri.    (Vid.  Centcmtihi.) 

In  the  old  Roman  constitution,  the  knowledge  of 
ike  law  was  most  closely  connected  with  the  insti- 
gates and  ceremonial  of  religion,  and  was  accord- 
ingly in  the  hands  of  the  patricians  alone,  whose 
aia  their  clients  were  obliged  to  ask  in  all  their 
legal  disputes.  Appius  Claudius  Csecus,  perhaps 
one  of  the  earliest  writers  on  law,  drew  up  the 
various  forms  of  actions,  prr-bably  for  his  own  use 
r ud  that  of  his  friends :  the  manuscript  was  stolen 
a  copied  by  his  scribe  Cr>.  Flavins,  who  made  it 
public ;  and  thus,  according  to  the  story,  the  ple- 
beians became  acquainted  with  those  legal  forms 
which  hitherto  had  been  the  exclusive  property  of 
"henatricians." 

Upon  the  old  legal  actions  being  abolished,  it  be- 
came the  practice  to  prosecute  suits  according  to 
certain  prescribed  forms,  or  formulae,  as  they  were 
railed,  which  will  be  explained  after  we  have  no- 
ticed various  divisions  of  actions,  as  they  are  made 
Siy  the  Roman  writers. 

The  division  of  actiones  in  the  Roman  law  is 
somewhat  complicated,  and  some  of  the  divisions 
most  be  considered  rather  as  emanating  from  the 
Khools  of  the  rhetoricians  than  from  any  other 
•oarce.  Bat  this  division,  though  complicated,  may 
ae  somewhat  simplified,  or,  at  least,  rendered  more 
iMeUigible,  if  we  consider  that  an  action  is  a  claim 
•r  demand  made  by  one  person  against  another, 
aad  that,  in  order  to  be  a  valid  legal  claim  (actio 
■(fit),  it  must  be  founded  on  a  legal  right  The 
main  division  of  actions  must  therefore  have  a  ref- 
erence or  analogy  to  the  main  division  of  rights ; 
tor  in  every  system  of  law  the  form  of  the  action 
must  be  the  expression  of  the  legal  right.  Now  the 
<eaeral  division  of  rights  in  the  Roman  law  is  into 
rights  of  dominion  or  ownership,  which  are  rights 
against  the  whole  world,  and  into  rights  arising 
from  contract,  and  quasi  contract,  and  delict  The 
acta*  m  rm  implies  a  complainant,  who  claims  a 
certain  right  against  every  person  who  may  dispute 
it  and  the  object  and  end  of  the  action  is  to  compel 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  right  by  the  particular 
person  who  disputes  it  By  this  action  the  plaintiff 
anaintatfna  his  property  in  or  to  a  thing,  or  his 
rights  to  a  benefit  from  a  thing  (servituta).  Thus 
the  actio  in  rem  is  not  so  called  on  account  of  the 
abject-matter  of  the  action,  but  the  term  is  a  tech- 
nical phrase  to  express  an  action  which  is  in  no 
way  founded  on  contract,  and  therefore  has  no  de- 
terminate individual  as  the  other  necessary  party 
a>  the  action ;  but  every  individual  who  disputes 
the  right,  becomes,  by  such  act  of  disputing,  a  party 
Hahte  to  such  action.  The  actio  m  rem  does  not  as- 
certain the  complainant's  right,  and  from  the  nature 
of  she  action  the  complainant's  right  cannot  be 
aewilal 1  by  it,  for  it  is  a  right  against  all  the 


,  ttj-a.  fir,  II.)— 3.  (Oc,  da  Ormt.,  i.,  41.— Id.,  pro 
,&  II.— Di*.  1,  W.  «,».«,  *  7.) 
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ACTIO 

world;  but  the  action  determines  i hat  the  defendant 
has  or  has  not  a  claim  which  is  valid  against  th* 
plaintiff's  claim.  The  actio  t»  personam  implies  a 
determinate  person  or  persons  against  whom  the 
action  lies,  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  being  founded 
on  the  acts  of  the  defendant  or  defendants ;  it  is 
therefore  in  respect  of  something  which  has  been 
agreed  to  be  done,  or  in  respect  of  some  injury  for 
which  the  plaintiff  claims  compensation.  The  actio 
mixta  of  Justinian's  legislation1  was  so  called  from 
its  being  supposed  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  the 
actio  in  rem  and  the  actio  in  personam.  Such  was 
the  action  among  co-heirs  as  to  the  division  of  the  in- 
heritance, and  the  action  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
boundaries  which  were  confused. 

Rights,^  and  the  modes  of  enforcing  them,  may 
also  be  viewed  with  reference  to  the  sources  from 
which  they  flow.  Thus  the  rights  of  Roman  citi- 
zens flowed  in  part  from  the  sovereign  power,  in 
part  from  those  to  whom  power  was  delegated. 
That  body  of  law  which  was  founded  on,  and 
flowed  from,  the  edicts  of  the  praetors  and  curule 
aediles,  was  called  jus  honorarium,  as  opposed  to  the 
jus  civile,  in  its  narrower  sense,  which  comprehend- 
ed the  leges,  plebiscite,  senates  consulta,  &c.  The  jus 
Honorarium  introduced  new  rights  and  modified  ex- 
isting rights ;  it  also  provided  remedies  suitable  to 
such  new  rights  and  modifications  of  old  rights,  and 
this  was  effected  by  the  actions  which  the  praetors 
and  tediles  allowed.  On  this  jurisdiction  of  the 
praetors  and  aediles  is  founded  the  distinction  of  ac- 
tions into  civile}  and  honoraria,  or,  as  they  are  some 
times  called,  pratoria,  from  the  greater  importance 
of  the  praetors  jurisdiction. 

There  were  several  other  divisions  of  actions,  all 
of  which  had  reference  to  the  forms  of  procedure. 

A  division  of  actions  was  sometimes  made  with 
reference  to  the  object  which  the  plaintiff  had  in 
view.  If  the  object  was  to  obtain  a  thing,  the  ac- 
tion was  called  persecutoria.  If  the  object  was  to 
obtain  damages  (pama)  for  an  injury,  as  in  the  cast 
of  a  thing  stolen,  the  Action  was  parnalis ;  for  tut 
thing  itself  could  be  claimed  both  by  the  vindicalio  ' 
and  the  eondietio.  If  the  object  was  to  obtain  bow 
the  thing  and  damages,  it  was  probably  sometimes 
called  actio  mixta,  a  term  which  had,  however,  an- 
other signification  also,  as  already  observed.  The 
division  of  actiones  into  dvreda  or  vulgaris,  and  uti- 
les, must  be  traced  historically  to  the  actiones  fidilia 
or  fictions,  by  which  the  rights  of  action  were  en- 
larged and  extended.  The  origin  of  this  division 
was  in  the  power  assumed  by  the  praetor  to  grant 
an  action  in  special  cases  where  no  action  could 
legally  be  brought,  and  in  which  an  action,  if 
brought,  would  have  been  inanis  or  inutilis.  After 
the  decline  of  the  praetor's  power,  the  actiones  utiles 
were  still  extended  by  the  contrivances  of  the  juris 
prudentes  and  the  rescripts  of  the  emperors.  When* 
ever  an  actio  ulilis  was  granted,  it  was  framed  on 
some  analogy  to  a  legally  recognised  right  of  action. 
Thus,  in  the  examples  given  by  Gaius,1  he  who  ob- 
tained the  bonorum  possessio  by  the  praetor's  edict, 
succeeded  to  the  deceased  by  the  praetorian,  and  not 
the  civil  law:  he  had,  therefore,  no  direct  action 
(direda  actio)  in  respect  of  the  rights  of  the  deceased, 
and  could  only  bring  his  action  on  the  fiction  of  his 
being  what  he  was  not,  namely,  heres. 

Actions  were  also  divided  into  ordinaria  and  ex- 
traordinaria.  The  ordinaria  were  those  which  were 
prosecuted  in  the  usual  way,  first  before  the  praetor, 
injure,  and  then  before  the  judex,  injtuiicio.  When 
the  whole  matter  was  settled  before  or  by  the  praetor 
in  a  summary  way,  the  name  extraordinana  was 
applicable  to  such  action.    (Vid.  Interdict.) 

The  foundation  of  the  division  of  actions  Itao 
actiones  strict*  juris,  bmafidci,  and  arbitraria,  is  not 
quite  clear.    In  the  actiones  stricti  juris,  it  appears 
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'.Lit  the  formula  of  the  praetor  expressed  in  precise 
and  strict  terms  the  matter  submitted  to  the  judex, 
whose  authority  was  thus  confined  within  limits. 
In  the  adiones  bona  fidei,  or  ex  fide  bona,1  more  lati- 
tude was  given,  either  by  the  formula  of  the  praetor, 
or  was  implied  in  the  kind  of  action,  such  as  the 
action  ex  empto,  vendito,  locate,  &c.,  and  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  case  were  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  judex.  The  actumes  arbitraria 
were  so  called  from  the  judex  in  such  case  being 
called  an  arbiter,  probably,  as  Festus  says,  because 
the  whole  matter  in  dispute  was  submitted  to  his 
judgment;  and  he  could  decide  according  to  the 
justice  and  equity  of  the  case,  without  being  fet- 
tered by  the  praetors  formula.  It  should  be  observed, 
also,  that  the  judex  properly  could  only  condemn  in 
a  sum  of  money ;  but  the  arbiter  might  declare  that 
any  particular  act  should  be  done  by  either  of  the 
parties,  which  was  called  his  arbiirium,  and  was 
followed  by  the  condemnatio  if  it  was  not  obeyed. 

The  division  of  actions  into  perpetua  and  tempo- 
ral** had  reference  to  the  time  within  which  an 
action  might  be  brought,  after  the  right  of  action 
had  accrued.  Originally  those  actions  which  -were 
given  by  a  lex,  senates  coniultium,  or  an  imperial 
constitution,  might  be  brought  without  any  limita- 
tion as  to  time;  but  those  which  were  granted  by 
the  praetor's  authority  were  generally  limited  to 
the  year  of  his  office.  A  time  of  limitation  was, 
however,  fixed  for  all  actions  by  the  late  imperial 
constitutions. 

The  division  of  actions  into  adiones  in  jus  and  in 
factum  is  properly  no  division  of  actions,  but  has 
merely  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  formula.  In 
the  formula  in  factum  concepta,  the  praetor  might 
direct  the  judex  barely  to  inquire  as  to  the  fact 
which  was  the  only  matter  in  issue ;  and  on  finding 
the  fact,  to  make  the  proper  condemnatio :  as  in  the 
case  of  a  freedman  bringing  an  action  against  his 
palronus.  In  the  formula  in  jus  the  fact  was  not  in 
issue,  but  the  legal  consequences  of  the  fact  were 
submitted  to  the  discretion  of  the  judex.  The 
formula  in  factum  commenced  with  the  technical 
expression,  Siparel,&c,  "  If  it  should  appear,"  &c.; 
the  formula  in  jus  commenced,  Quod  A.  A.,  &c., 
**  Whereas  A.  A.  did  so  and  so."* 

The  actions  which  had  for  their  object  the  pun- 
ishment of  crimes  were  considered  public,  as  op- 
posed to  those  actions  by  which  some  particular 
person  claimed  a  right  or  compensation,  and  which 
were  therefore  called  privata.  The  former  were 
properly  called  judida  pubtica  ;  and  the  latter,  as 
contrasted  with  them,  were  called  judida  privata. 
{yid.  Judicium.) 

The  actions  called  nozales  were  when  a  fitius 
familias  (a  son  in  the  power  of  his  father),  or  a 
slave,  committed  a  theft,  or  did  any  injury  to  an- 
other. In  either  case  the  father  or  owner  might 
give  up  the  wrong- doer  to  the  person  injured,  or 
else  he  must  pay  competent  damages.  These  ac- 
tions, it  appears,  take  their  name  either  from  the 
injury  committed,  or  because  the  wrong-doer  was 
liable  to  tx.  given  up  to  punishment  (noxa)  to  the 
person  injured.  Some  of  these  actions  were  of  legal 
origin,  as  that  of  theft,  which  was  given  by  the 
Twelve  Tables;  that  of  damnum  injuria;,  which 
was  given  by  the  Aquilia  Lex ;  and  that  of  injwri- 
arum  et  vi  bonorum  raptorum,  which  was  given  by 
the  edict,  and  therefore  was  of  praetorian  origin. 
This  instance  will  serve  to  show  that  the  Roman 
division  and  classification  of  actions  varied  accord- 
ing as  the  Roman  writers  contemplated  the  sources 
of  rights  of  action,  or  the  remedies  and  the  modes 
of  obtaining  them. 

An  action  was  commenced  by  the  plaintiff  sum- 
moning the  defendant  to  appear  before  the  praetor  or 
other  magistrate  who  had  jurisdictio:  this  process 
was  called  in  jus  vocatio ;  and,  according  to  the 
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laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  was  in  effect  a  drag 
ging  of  the  defendant  before  the  praetor  if  he  refused 
to  go  quietly.  This  rude  proceeding  was  modified 
in  later  times,  and  in  many  cases  there  could  be  nc 
in  jus  vocatio  at  all,  and  in  other  cases  it  was  neces- 
sary to  obtain  the  praetor's  permission  under  pain 
of  a  penalty.  It  was  also  established  that  a  man 
could  not  be  dragged  from  his  own  house ;  but  if  a 
man  kept  his  house  to  avoid,  as  we  should  say. 
being  served  with  a  writ,  he  ran  the  risk  of  a  kini 
of  sequestration  {actor  in  bona  miUebatur).  The 
object  of  these  rules  was  to  make  the  defendant  ap- 
pear before  the  competent  jurisdiction ;  the  device 
of  entering  an  appearance  for  the  defendant  does 
not  seem  to  have  suggested  itself  to  the  Roman 
lawyers.1  If  the  defendant  would  not  go  quietly, 
the  plaintiff  called  on  any  by-stander  to  witness 
(antestari)  that  he  had  been  duly  summoned,  touched 
the  ear  of  the  witness,  and  dragged  the  defendant 
into  court.*  The  parties  might  settle  their  dispute 
on  their  way  to  the  court,  or  the  defendant  might 
be  bailed  by  a  vindex.'  The  vindex  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  vades.  This  settlement  of 
disputes  on  the  way  was  called  transactio  in  via, 
and  serves  to  explain  a  passage  in  St.  Matthew.' 

When  before  the  praetor,  the  parties  were  said 
jure  agere.  The  plaintiff  then  prayed  for  an  action, 
and  ifthe  praetor  allowed  it  (daoat  actionem),  he  then 
declared  what  action  he  intended  to  bring  against 
the  defendant,  which  was  called  edere  actionem. 
This  might  be  done  in  writing,  or  orally,  or  by  the 
plaintiff  taking  the  defendant  to  the  album,  and  show- 
ing him  which  action  he  intended  to  rely  on.'  As 
the  formula  comprehended,  or  were  supposed  to 
comprehend,  every  possible  form  of  action  that 
could  be  required  by  a  plaintiff,  it  was  presumed 
that  he  could  find  among  all  the  formula:  some  one 
which  was  adapted  to  his  case,  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly supposed  to  be  without  excuse  if  he  did  not 
take  pains  to  select  the  proper  formula.'  If  he  took 
the  wrong  one,  or  if  he  claimed  more  than  his  doe, 
he  lost  his  cause;'  but  the  praetor  sometimes  gave 
him  leave  to  amend  his  claim  or  intentio.'  If,  for 
example,  the  contract  between  the  parties  was  for 
something  in  genere,  and  the  plaintiff  claimed  some- 
thing in  specie,  he  lost  his  action :  thus  the  contract 
might  be,  that  the  defendant  undertook  to  sell  the 
plaintiff  a  quantity  of  dyestuff  or  a  slave ;  if  the 
plaintiff  claimed  Tynan  purple  or  a  particular 
slave,  his  action  was  bad;  therefore,  says  Gains, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  contract,  so  ought  the 
claim  of  the  intentio  to  be.  It  will  be  observed  that, 
as  the  formulae  were  so  numerous  and  comprehen- 
sive, the  plaintiff  had  only  to  select  the  formula 
which  he  supposed  to  be  suitable  to  his  case,  and  it 
would  require  no  farther  variation  than  the  inser- 
tion of  the  names  of  the  parties  and  of  the  thin; 
claimed,  or  the  subject-matter  of  the  suit,  with  the 
amount  of  damages,  4c.,  as  the  case  might  be. 
When  the  praetor  had  granted  an  acting,  the  plain- 
tiff required  the  defendant  to  give  security  for  his 
appearance  before  the  praetor  (in  jure)  rw  a  day 
named,  commonly  the  day  but  one  after  the  in  ju\ 
vocatio,  unless  the  matter  in  dispute  was  settled  at 
once.  The  defendant,  on  finding  a  surety,  was  sa'd 
vades  dare,'  vadimonium  promittere  or  facertt  the 
surety,  tat,  was  said  spenders;  the  plaintiff,  whim 
satisfied  with  the  surety,  was  said  vadari  reum,  to 
let  him  go  on  his  sureties,  or  to  have  sureties  from  ' 
him.  When  the  '.cjmdant  promised  to  appear  in 
jure  on  the  dav  narvii,  without  giving  any  surety, 
this  was  called  vadimonium  purum.  In  some  cases 
recuperatores  (vid.  Judex)  were  named,  who,  in  case 
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u  i&e  defendant  winTring  default,  condemned  him  in 
ike  sum  of  money  named  in  the  vadinumium. 

If  the  defendant  appeared  on  the  day  appointed, 
We  was  said  vadunonttm  sutere;  if  he  did  not  ap- 
pear, he  was  said  vadtmomum  desermsse,  and  the 
Biwot  gave  to  the  plaintiff  the  bonorum  possessio.1 
Both  parties,  on  the  day  appointed,  were  summoned 
by  a  crier  (pr«co),  when  the  plaintiff  made  his  claim 
or  demand,  which  -was  very  briefly  expressed,  and 
may  be  considered  as  corresponding  to  oar  declara- 
tion u  law. 

The  defendant  might  either  deny  the  plaintiff's 
daim,  or  he  might  reply  to  it  by  a  plea,  exeeptio. 
If  he  simply  denied  the  plaintiff's  claim,  the  cause 
was  at  issue,  and  a  judex  might  be  demanded. 
The  forms  of  the  exeeptio  also  were  contained  in  the 
pram's  edict,  or,  upon  hearing  the  facts,  the  praetor 
adapted  the  plea  to  the  case.  The  exeeptio  was  the 
defendant's  defence,  and  was  often  merely  an  equi- 
table answer  or  plea  to  the  plaintiff 's  legal  demand. 
The  plaintiff  might  claim  a  thing  upon  Lis  contract 
with  the  defendant,  and  the  defendant  might  not  de- 
ny the  contract,  but  might  pot  in  a  plea  of  fraud 
(•Win  maha\  or  that  he  had  been  constrained  to 
come  to  such  agreement.  The  exeeptio  was  in  effect 
something  which  negatived  the  plaintiff's  demand, 
and  it  was  expressed  by  a  negative  clause :  thus,  if 
the  defendant  should  assert  that  the  plaintiff  fraudu- 
lently claimed  a  sum  of  money  which  he  had  not 
away  to  the  defendant,  the  exeeptio  would  run  thus: 
finnre  %ikti  dolo  maio  AuliAgerii  factum  sit  neque 
fiat.  Though  the  exeeptio  proceeded  from  the  de- 
fendant, it  was  expressed  in  this  form,  in  order  to  be 
adapted  for  insertion  in  the  formula,  and  to  render 
the  amdemnatio  subject  to  the  condition. 

Exceptions  were  peremptoria  or  dilatorice.  Per- 
emptory exceptions  were  a  complete  and  perpetual 
answer  to  the  plaintiff's  demand,  such  as  an  exeep- 
tio of  dolus  audits  or  of  res  judicata.  Dilatory  ex- 
ceptions were,  as  the  name  imports,  merely  calcu- 
.ated  to  delay  the  plaintiff's  demand;  as,  for  in- 
tance,  by  showing  that  the  debt  or  duty  claimed 
was  not  yet  due.  Grains  considers  the  exeeptio 
S£u  Heidua  and  rei  residua'  as  belonging  to  this 
-tart.  If  a  plaintiff  prosecuted  his  action  after  a 
dilatory  exception,  he  lost  altogether  his  right  of 
action.'  Thete  might  be  dilatory  exceptions,  also, 
to  the  person  of  the  plaintiff)  of  which  class  is  the 
aaptio  eogsutoria,  by  which  the  defendant  objects 
either  that  the  plaintiff  is  not  entitled  to  sue  by  a 
cognitor,  or  that  the  cognitor  whom  he  had  named 
was  not  qualified  to  act  as  a  cognitor.  If  the  ex- 
ception was  allowed,  the  plaintiff  could  either  sue 
himself,  or  name  a  proper  cognitor,  as  the  case 
might  be.  If  a  defendant  neglected  to  take  advan- 
tage of  a  peremptory  exeeptio,  the  praetor  might  af- 
terward give  him  permission  to  avail  himself  of 
it;  whether  he  could  do  the  same  in  the  case  of  a 
dilatory,  was  a  doubtful  question.* 

The'plaintiff  might  reply  to  the  defendant's  excep- 
iw,  far  the  defendant,  by  putting  in  his  plea,  became 
an  actor.  (PIAActob.)  The  defendant's  plea  might 
h  good,  and  a  complete  answer  to  the  plaintiff's 
demand,  and  yet  the  plaintiff  might  allege  some- 
thing that  would  be  an  answer  to  the  plea.  Thus, 
m  the  example  given  by  Gams,*  if  the  auctioneer 
{orgnttxtrmu)  claimed  the  price  of  a  thing  sold  by 
auction,  the  defendant  might  put  in  a  plea,  which, 
when  inserted  in  the  formula,  would  be  of  this  shape: 
CT  Ua  datum  emptor  damnetur,  si  eires  quam  emerit 
trad&a  sU/  and  this  would  be  in  form  a  good  plea. 
Bat  if  the  conditions  of  sale  were  that  the  article 
should  not  be  handed  to  the  purchaser  before  the 
aoney  was  paid,  the  argentarras  might  put  in  are- 
pScahe  in  this  shape:  Nisi  pradichun  est  ne  aliter 
'  ri  res  traderetur  quam  si  pretium  emptor  solvent. 
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If  the  defendant  answered  the  replicaUo,  his  amraet 
was  called  duplkatio)  and  the  parties  might  go  on 
to  the  triplicate  and  quadrupUcatio,  and  even  farther, 
if  the  matters  in  question  were  such  that  they  could 
not  otherwise  be  brought  to  an  issue. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  prascriplio,  so  called 
from  being  written  at  the  head  or  beginning  of  tJit 
formula,  and  which  was  adapted  for  the  protection 
of  the  plaintiff  in  certain  cases.1  For  instance,  if 
the  defendant  was  bound,  to  make  to  the  plaintiff  a 
certain  fixed  payment  yearly  or  monthly,  the  plain- 
tiff had  a  good  cause  of  action  for  all  the  sums  of 
money  already  due;  but,  in  order  to  avoid  making 
his  demand  for  the  future  payments  not  yet  due,  it 
was  necessary  to  use  a  prescription  of  the  follow- 
ing  form :  Ea  res  agatw  cujus  rex  dies  fiat. 

A  person  might  maintain  or  defend  an  action  by 
his  cognitor  or  procurator,  or,  as  we  should  say,  by 
his  attorney.  The  plaintiff  and  defendant  used  a 
certain  form  of  words  in  appointing  a  cognitor,  and 
it  would  appear  that  the  appointment  was  made  in 
the  presence  of  both  parties.  The  cognitor  needed 
not  to  be  present,  and  his  appointment  was  com- 
plete when  by  his  acts  he  had  signified  his  assent.' 
No  form  of  words  was  necessary  for  appointing  a 
procurator,  and  he  might  be  appointed  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  opposite  party. 

In  many  cases  both  plaintiff  and  defendant  might 
be  required  to  give  security  (satisdare);  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  an  actio  in  rem,  the  defendant  who 
was  in  possession  was  required  to  give  security,  in 
order  that,  if  he  lost  his  cause  ana  did  not  restore 
the  thing,  nor  pay  its  estimated  value,  the  plaintiff 
might  have  an  action  against  him  or  his  sureties. 
When  the  actio  in  rem  was  prosecuted  by  the  formula 
petitoria,  that  stipulatio  was  made  which  was  called 
judication  solvi.  As  to  its  prosecution  by  the  sponsio, 
see  Sponsio  and  Centtjmvibi.  If  the  plaintiff  sued 
in  his  own  name,  he  gave  no  security;  nor  was  any 
security  required  if  a  cognitor  sued  for  him,  either 
from  the  cognitor  or  the  plaintiff  himself,  for  the 
cognitor  actually  represented  the  plaintiff,  and  was 
personally  liable.  But  if  a  procurator  acted  for 
him,  he  was  obliged  to  give  security  that  the  plain- 
tiff would  adopt  his  acts ;  for  the  plaintiff  was  not 
prevented  from  bringing  another  action  when  a  pro- 
curator acted  for  him.  Tutors  and  curators  gener- 
ally gave  security,  like  procurators.  In  the  case  of 
an  actio  in  personam,  the  same  rules  applied  to  the 
plaintiff  as  in  the  actio  in  rem.  If  the  defendant  ap- 
peared by  a  cognitor,  the  defendant  had  to  give  se- 
curity; if  by  a  procurator,  the  procurator  had  to 
give  security. 

When  the  cause  was  brought  to  an  issue,  a  judex 
or  judices  might  be  demanded  of  the  prsstor  who 
named  or  appointed  a  judex,  and  delivered  to  him 
the  formula  which  contained  his  instructions.  The 
judices  were  said  dari  or  addici.  So  far  the  pro- 
ceedings were  said  to  be  injure:  the  prosecution  of 
the  actio  before  the  judex  requires  a  separate  dis- 
cussion. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a  formula  taken 
from  Gains  :*  Judex  esto.  Si  paret  Avium  Agerium 
apud  Numerivm  Negidivm  mensam  argenteam  depo- 
suisse  eamque  dolo  maio  Numerii  Negidti  Aulo  Agerio 
redditam  rum  esse  quanti  ea  res  erit  tamtam  pecuniam 
judex  Numerivm  Negidivm  Aulo  Agerio  amdemnato  • 
si  nan  paret,  absolmto. 

The  nature  of  the  formula,  however,  will  be  bet. 
ter  understood  from  the  following  analysis  of  it  by 
Gains:  It  consisted  of  four  parts,  the  demonstratio, 
imtmtio,  adjudicatio,  amdemnatio.  The  demonstratio 
is  that  part  of  the  formula  which  explains  what  the 
subject-matter  of  the  action  is.  For  instance,  if  the 
subject-matter  be  a  slave  sold,  the  denumstralio  would 
run  thus :  Quod  Aulas  Agerius  Nvmerio  Negtdio  horn- 
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mem  vendidit.  The  intentio  contains  the  claim  or 
demand  of  the  plaintiff:  Siparet  kommcm  ex  jure 
Quirilium  Auli  Agerii  esse.  The  adjudicatio  is  that 
part  of  the  formula  which  gives  the  judex  authority 
to  adjudicate  the  thine  which  is  the  subject  of  dis- 
pute to  one  cr  other  of  the  litigant  parties.  If  the 
action  be  among  partners  for  dividing  that  which 
belongs  to  them  all,  ,the  adjudication  would  run 
thus:  Quantum  adjudtcari  oportet  judex  Titio  adjudi- 
cate. The  condemnatio  is  that  part  of  the  formula 
which  gives  the  judex  authority  to  condemn  the  de- 
fendant in  a  sum  of  money,  or  to  acquit  him:  for 
example,  Judex  Numeriwm  Ncgidwm  Aulo  Agerio 
sestertium  milia  amdemna:  si  non  paret,  absolve. 
Sometimes  the  intentio  alone  was  requisite,  as  in 
the  formulas  called  prajudiciales  (which  some  mod- 
ern writers  make  a  class  of  actions),  in  which  the 
matter  for  inquiry  was,  whether  a  certain  person 
was  a  freedman,  what  was  the  amount  of  a  dot,  and 
other  similar  questions,  when  a  tact  solely  was  the 
thing  to  be  ascertained. 

Whenever  the  formula  contained  the  condemnatio, 
it  was  framed  with  the  view  to  pecuniary  damages; 
and,  accordingly,  even  when  the  plaintiff  claimed  a 
particular  thing,  the  judex  did  not  adjudge  the  de- 
fendant to  give  the  thing,  as  was  the  ancient  prac- 
tice at  Rome,  but  condemned  him  in  a  sum  of  mon- 
ey equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  thing.  The  for- 
mula might  either  name  a  fixed  sum,  or  leave  the 
estimation  of  the  value  of  the  thing  to  the  judex, 
who  in  all  cases,  however,  was  bound  to  name  a 
definite  sum  in  the  condemnation. 

The  formula  then  contained  the  pleadings,  or  the 
statements  and  counter-statements,  of  the  plaintiff 
and  the  defendant ;  for  the  intentio,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  the  plaintiff's  declaration ;  and  if  this  was  met 
by  a  plea,  it  was  necessary  that  this  also  should  be 
inserted  in  the  formula.  The  formula  also  con- 
tained the  directions  for  the  judex,  and  gave  him 
the  power  to  act.  The  resemblance  between  the 
English  and  Roman  procedure  is  pointed  out  in  a 
note  in  Starkie's  JJato  of  Evidence.1 

The  following  are  the  principal  actions  which  we 
read  of  in  the  Roman  writers,  and  which  are  briefly 
described  under  their  several  heads:  Actio— Aqua 
pluvia  arcendce ;  Bonorum  vi  raplorum  ;  Certi  et  In- 
certif  Commodali;  Communi  dividundo ;  Con/essoria; 
Damni  injuria  daii ;  Dejecti  vel  effusi ;  Depend  i  De- 
positi  i  De  dolo  malo ;  Emti  el  venditi  ;  Exercdoria  ; 
Ad  Exhibendum ;  Familia  ereisewnda ;  Fiduciaria ; 
Finium  rcgundorum;  Furti;  HypoUuxaria ;  Injuri- 
arum;  Institoria;  Judicaii;  Quodjvsm;  Legis  Aqui- 
lia  i  Locali  et  conducti ;  Mandati  nrnVui ;  Negativa  ,- 
Negotiorwm.  gestorum ;  Noxalis;  Depauperie;  Depe- 
cuiw;  Pignoraticia  or  Pignoralitia ;  Publiciana; 
Quanti  minoris ;  Raiumibus distrahendis ;  Derecepto; 
Kedhibiioria ;  Rei  uxoria  or  Dctis ;  Restitutoria  and 
Rescissoria;  Rutitiana;  Scrviana;  Pro  socio  t  TYibu~ 
toria;  Tulelee. 

ACTOR  signified  generally  a  plaintiff.  In  a 
civil  or  private  action,  the  plaintiff  was  often  called 
vetitor;  in  a  public  action  {causa  publico)  he  was 
called  accusator.1  The  defendant  was  called  reus, 
both  in  private  and  public  causes :  this  term,  how- 
ever, according  to  Cicero,*  might  signify  either 
party,  as  indeed  we  mi«;ht  conclude  from  the  word 
itself.  In  a  private  action  the  defendant  was  often 
called  adversarius,  but  either  party  might  be  called 
adversarius  with  respect  to  the  other.  Originally, 
no  person  who  was  not  sui  juris  could  maintain  an 
action  j  a  JUius  famitias,  therefore,  and  a  slave,  could 
not  maintain  an  action ;  but  in  course  of  time  cer- 
tain actions  were  allowed  to  a  JUius  famitias  in  the 
absence  of  his  parent  or  his  procurator,  and  also  in 
case  the  parent  was  incompetent  to  act  from  mad- 
ness or  other  like  cause.*  wards  brought  their  ac- 
tions  by  their  guardian  or  tutor;  and  in  case  they 
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wished  to  bring  an  action  against  their  tutor,  the 
praetor  named  a  tutor  for  the  purpose.1  Peregrini, 
or  aliens,  originally  brought  their  action  through 
their  patronus ;  but  afterward  in  their  own  name, 
by  a  fiction  of  law,  that  they  were  Roman  citizens. 
A  Roman  citizen  might  also  generally  bring  his  ac- 
tion by  means  of  a  cognitor  or  procurator.  (Kid. 
Actio.)  A  universilas,  or  corporate  body,  sued  and 
was  sued  by  their  odor  or  syndicus.' 

Actor  has  also  the  sense  of  an  agent  or  manager 
of  another's  business  generally.  The  actor  publicus 
was  an  officer  who  had  the  superintendence  or  care 
of  slaves  and  property  belonging  to  the  state.* 

ACTOR.    {VuL  Histrio) 

ACTUA'RII,  short-hand  writers,  who  took  down 
the  speeches  in  the  senate  and  the  public  assemblies.' 
In  the  debate  in  the  Roman  senate  upon  the  punish- 
ment of  those  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  Catiline,  we  find  the  first  mention  ot 
short-hand  writers,  who  were  employed  by  Cicero 
to  take  down  the  speech  of  Cato. 

The  actuirii  militia,  under  the  Roman  emper- 
ors, were  officers  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  the  ac- 
counts of  the  army,  to  see  that  the  contractors  sup- 
plied the  soldiers  with  provisions  according  to  agree- 
ment, &c.» 

ACTUS,  a  Roman  measure  of  length.  "  Actus 
vocabatur,  in  quo  bones  agerent/ur  cum  aralro,  una  im? 
petu  justo.  Hie  erat  exx  pedum ;  duplicatusque  in 
longUudinem jugerum  faaebat."*  This  actus  is  called 
by  Columella  actus  quadratus;  he  says,'  "Actus 
Quadratus  undiquejinitur pedibus  cxx.  Hoc  duplication 
facit  jugerum,  etabeo,  quod  erat  junctum,jugeri  nomen 
usurpavil ;  sed  hunc  actum  provincial  Batiac  rustics 
acnuam  (or  acnam)  vocant.  Varro*  says,  "Actus 
quadratus  qui  et  lotus  est  pedes  cxx,  et  longus  totidem, 
u  modus  annua  Latine  appellator."  The  actus  quad- 
ratus was  therefore  equal  to  half  a  jugerum,  or  14,400 
square  Roman  feet.  The  actus  minimus  or  simplex'' 
was  130  feet  long  and  four  broad,  and  therefore 
equal  to  480  square  Roman  feet. 

ACTUS,    (rid.  Servitdtes.) 

ACUS,  dim.  ACICULA  (flctevv,  jieXmic,  ba+ic\ 
a  needle,  a  pin. 

We  may  translate  acus  a  needle,  when  we  suppose 
it  to  have  had  at  one  end  a  hole  or  eye"  for  the 
passage  of  thread ;  and  a  pin,  when,  instead  of  a 
hole,  we  suppose  it  to  have  had  a  knob,  a  small 
globe,  or  any  other  enlarged  or  ornamental  termina- 
tion. 

The  annexed  figures  of  needles  and  pins,  chiefly 
taken  from  originals  in  bronze,  vary  in  length  froi" 
an  inch  and  a  half  to  about  eight  inches. 


Q 
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Pins  were  made  not  only  of  metal,  but  also  ot 
wood,  bone,  and  ivory.  Their  principal  use  was  to 
assist  in  fastening  the  garments,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  dressing  the  hair.  The  mode  of  platting; 
the  hair,  and  then  fastening  it  with  a  pin  or  needle, 


1.  (Gains,  i.,  184.)— S.  (Di*.  3,  tit.  4.)— S.  Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii, 
30;  iii.,  67.— Lipa,  Eicon,  ad  Tacit,  Ann.,  ii .  30.1— 4.  (Suet, 
JaL,  53. — Seneca,  Ep.  S3.) — 5.  (Animian.,  xx.,  5. — Cod.  xii. 
tit.  37,  ».  S,  1* ;  «ii..  tit.  40.)— «.  (Plia,  H.  N,  xriii,  3.)— 7 
(t,  1.)— 8.  (De  Re  Rust,  i.,  10.)—  0.  (Colnm,  t.,  1.— Van*, 
De  Lin*.  Lat.  V,  4.)— 10.  (rpfrrnfia,  rpu/ioW) 
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■  shown  in  the  annexed  figure  of  a  female  nead, 
taken  from  a  marble  group  which  was  found  at  Apt, 
in  the  soch  of  France.* 


This  fashion  has  been  continued  to  oar  own  times 
v>  the  females  of  Italy.  Martial  alludes  to  it  in  the 
amoving  epigram,  in  which  he  supposes  the  hair  to 
be  anointed  with  perfumes  and  decorated  with  rib- 
ands: 

*  Tenuia  ne  moduli  violent  bombycma  crines, 
Figat  gcus  tpios,  suttinuUque  comas."' 
The  acus  was  employed  as  an  instrument  of  tor- 
ture, being  inserted  under  the  nails. 

Honesty  was  enjoined  upon  children  by  telling 
them  thii  it  was  wrong  even  to  steal  a  pin. 

Mfee  fieXoviK  tvafifi'  ImBv/igc,  miftftXe, 
'O  yap  Qtoc  fftiirei  at  irXiiolov  irapuv.' 
•ADAMAS  (Ma/iac),  a  name  given  by  the  an- 
cieats  to  several  hard  substances,  and  among  the 
lest,  probably  to  the  Diamond.  Psellus  describes 
the  gem  adamas  as  follows  :  xt>°l<*v  f^  &Xcl  vM(ov- 
«o  «<u  cr0.r\ipf,  "  its  colour  resembles  crystal,  and 
U  splendid." — "  It  is  probable,"  observes  Dr.  Moore, 
■that  Pliny,  when  speaking  of  the  gem  called  ad- 
mmas,*  had  in  view,  among  other  things,  the  dia- 
auod;  but  it  is  plain,  from  the  fables  he  relates  of 
%  that  this  substance  '  of  highest  value,  not  only 
among  gems,  but  all  human  things,  and  for  a  long 
time  known  to  kings  only,  and  to  very  few  of  them? 
was  unknown  to  him.  He  has  evidently  confound- 
ed in  his  description  several  widely  different  miner- 
als ;  to  which,  from  their  hardness,  or  their,  in  some 
respect  or  other,  indomitable  nature,  the  Greeks 
(are  the  name  atapac, '  adamant.'  Thus  steel  was 
very  frequently  so  called  ;*  and  those  grains  of  na- 
tive gold,  which,  when  the  gangue  containing  them 
was  reduced  to  powder  in  a  mortar,  resisted  the  pes- 
tle and  could  not  be  comminuted  by  it,  were  called 
adamas.*  Something  of  this  sort  Pollux  meant  by 
mat  'flower  of  gold,'7  or  choicest  gold,  which  he 
calls  adamas;*  and  Plato,  too,  by  'the  branch  or 
knot  of  gold,''  which,  from  its  density,  very  hard  and 
deep  coloured,  was  called  adamas."  It  was,  no  doubt, 
this  native  gold  that  was  spoken  of  in  the  authors 
from  whom  Pliny  drew,  when  he  wrote  that  adamas 
is  foand  in  goldmines;  that  it  accompanies  gold; 
(hat  it  seems  to  occur  nowhere  but  in  gold ;  that  it 
is  But  larger  than  a  cucumber  seed,  nor  unlike  to  it 
la  colour.  Of  the  six  kinds  he  mentions,  that  de- 
acribed  as  occurring  in  India,  not  in  gold,  but  bear- 
ing some  resemblance  to  crystal,  may  have  been 
fa  diamond ;  though  even  here  it  is  probable  that 
we,  and  those  from  whom  he  copies,  mistook  fine 
crystals  of  quartz  for  diamonds,  or,  rather,  call 
Men  crystals  adamas.    The  description  given  is 
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precisely  that  of  a  crystal  of  quartz,  in  which  the 
prism  has  entirely  disappeared,  leaving  a  double 
six-sided  pyramid  upon  a  common  base.1  The 
manner  in  which  Dionysius  Periegetes  character- 
izes adamas  may  lead  us  to  suspect  that  he  also 
spoke  of  crystals  of  quartz;  for  the  diamond  in  its 
unpolished  state,  as  known  to  the  ancients,  would 
hardly  have  been  styled  '  all-resplenden t,"  ana 
afterward  'brilliant.1'  The  locality,  too,  in  the 
former  case,  being  Scythia.  The  variety  of  adamas 
which  Pliny  calls  siderites,  was  magnetic  iron  ore;' 
and  the  Cyprian  was  probably  emery,  or  some  simi- 
lar substance  used  in  engraving  gems."* 

♦ADAR'KES  (adapKtic).  Matthiolus  admits  his 
ignorance  of  what  this  substance  is,  and  Matthias 
Faber  was  in  error  when  he  referred  it  to  the  Lapis 
Spongites.*  From  the  description  of  it  given  by 
Dioscorides  and  Paulus  jEgineta,  it  was  evidently 
nothing  but  the  efflorescence  which  gathers  about 
reeds  in  certain  salt  lakes.7 

ADDIC'TI.    (Vid.  Nexi.) 

ADDICTIO.    (Vid.  Actio.) 

ADDIX,  ADDIXlS  (iddtf,  Oddtfic),  a  Greek  meas 
ure,  according  to  Hesychius  equal  to  four  xoivueec. 

ADEIA  (uoeia).  When  any  one  in  Athens,  who 
had  not  the  full  privileges  of  an  Athenian  citizen, 
such  as  a  foreigner,  a  slave,  &c.,  wished  to  accuse 
a  person  of  any  offence  against  the  people,  he  was 
obliged  to  obtain  first  permission  to  do  so,  which 
permission  was  called  aitta.'  An  Athenian  citizen 
who  had  incurred  anaia  (vid.  Atimia)  was  also 
obliged  to  obtain  udtia  before  he  could  lay  an  infor 
mation  against  any  one.' 

ADEMP-TIO.    (r/iALEGATUM/) 

ADGNA'TIO.    (Vid.  Heres;  Testamentum.) 

ADGNA'TI.    {Vid.  Coonati.) 

•ADTANTON,  a  plant.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  the  Adiantum  CamUus,  or  "  Maiden-hair." 
Both  Nicander  and  Theophrastus  say  of  it,  that  it 
derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  its  not 
being  wet  by  rain  («,  tug.,  and  iiaivu,  "  to  wet"). 
Apuleius  mentions  CidUbrichon,  Poh/trichon,  and  As- 
plenm  as  synonymes  of  it." 

'AAIKI'AS  node  tov  St/pov  ypafq,  and  airarqatuc 
toB  if,/tov  ypaifr,  were  actions  brought  in  the  Athe- 
nian courts  against  persons  who  were  considered  to 
have  misled  the  people,  the  courts  of  justice,  or  the 
senate  of  Five  Hundred,  by  misrepresentations  or 
false  promises,  into  acts  of  injustice,  or  into  measures 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  Athens.  If  an  individual 
was  found  guilty,  he  was  punished  with  death.  The 
law  relating  to  these  offences  is  preserved  by  Demos- 
thenes." 

ADITIO  HEREDITA'TIS.  (ViAHereditas.) 

ADJUDICA'TIO.    (Jid.  Actio.) 

ADLEC'TI  were  those  persons  who  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  privileges  and  honours  of  the  prsetor- 
ship,  quffistorship,  asdileship,  and  other  public  offices, 
without  having  any  duties  to  perform."  In  inscrip- 
tions we  constantly  find,  adUdus  inter  1/ribunos,  inter 
quastores,  inter  pratores,  &c.  The  name  also  was 
applied,  according  to  Festus,  to  those  senators  who 
were  chosen  from  the  eqnites  on  account  of  the 
small  number  of  senators ;  but  it  appears  more  prob- 
able that  the  adlecti  were  the  same  as  the  con- 
scripti.  Livy  says,  Ccnscriptos  in  novum  senatum 
appdlabant  ledos.1' 

ADLECTOR,  a  collector  of  taxes  in  the  prov- 
inces in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors." 


1.  (Plin.,H.N.,Dxrii.,IS.)— S.  (jra^ovduvra  :  Dion.  Perieg., 
S18.)— 3.  (iiapfialpovra  :  Id.ib.,  1 1 19.)— 4.  (Salmai., Exercit.  Plin., 
p.  773,  ieo^-Jamieaon,  Mineral.,  i.,  41.) — 5.  (Salmai.,  Exercit 
Plin.,  p.  774. — Moore'e  Ancient  Mineralogy,  p.  143,  seq.) — fl. 
(Dioacor.,  v.,  137.— Panl.  JEgin.,  Tii.—  Mangeti,  Bibl.  Scrip 
Med.)— 7.  (Adami,  Append.,  a.  v.)— 8.  (Plal.,  Pericl.,  c.  81.)— 
».  (Demoeth.,  c.  Timocr.,  IS,  p.  715. — Plot-  Phoc.,  c.  »8.)— 18. 
(Theophraat.,  H.  P.,  Tii.,  14.— Nicand.,  Thor.,  840.)— 11.  (e. 
Leptin.,  c.  SI.  p.  487.— Id.  ib.,  c.  29.  p.  498.— Id.,  c.  Timoth.,  p 
1S04.— binarch.,c.  Philoc.,  c  lj)  93.)— IS.  (Capitriin.,  Pertin 
c  «.)— 13  (a,  1.)— 14.  (Cod.  Tkeod.,  xii.,  tit.  A,  a.  1»? 
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ADMISSIONA'LES  were  chamberlains  at  the 
imperial  court,  who  introduced  persons  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  emperor.1  They  were  divided  into 
four  classes;  the  chief  officer  of  each  class  was 
called  pracimus  admissionum ;'  and  the  prtxxmi  were 
under  the  magister  admissionum.*  The  admission- 
ales  were  usually  freedmen.* 

Friends  appear  to  have  beer,  called  amid  admis- 
tionis  prima,  secunda,  or  tertia.  According  to 
some  writers,  they  were  so  called  in  consequence 
of  the  order  in  which  they  were  admitted;  accord- 
ing to  others,  because  the  atrium  was  divided  into 
different  parts,  separated  from  one  another  by  hang- 
ings, into  which  persons  were  admitted  according 
to  the  different  degrees  of  favour  in  which  they  were 
keld.» 

ADO'NIA  (aSuvia),  a  festival  celebrated  in  hon- 
our of  Aphrodite  and  Adonis  in  most  of  the  Grecian 
cities.*  It  lasted  two  days,  and  was  celebrated  by 
women  exclusively.  On  the  first  day  they  brought 
into  the  streets  statues  of  Adonis,  which  were  laid 
out  as  corpses;  and  they  observed  all  the  rites  cus- 
tomary at  funerals,  beating  themselves  and  uttering 
lamentations.7  The  second  day  was  spent  in  mer- 
riment and  feasting,  because  Adonis  was  allowed 
to  return  to  life,  and  spend  half  of  the  year  with 
Aphrodite.' 

*ADO'NIS  (idavic,  or  Hukoitoc),  the  Flying-fish, 
or  Exocatus  volitaru,  L  ' 

ADOPTION  (GREEK).  Adoption  was  called 
by  the  Athenians  eiarroi^ait,  or  sometimes  Bimply 
voitieic  or  tfnnr.  The  adoptive  father  was  said 
irottiaSat,  tionoitiaOat,  or  sometimes  iroiciv ;  and 
the  father  or  mother  (for  a  mother  after  the  death 
of  her  husband  could  consent  to  ner  son  being 
adopted)  was  said  iitwoictv :  the  son  was  said  ixvoi- 
tiatiai,  with  reference  to  the  family  which  he  left ; 
and  tUmoitlodai  with  reference  to  the  family  into 
which  he  was  received.  The  son,  when  adopted, 
was  called  xo«;r6f,  rio-iroujrof,  or  tferAc,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  legitimate  son  bom  of  the  body  of  the 
father,  who  was  called  yvqatoc. 

A  man  might  adopt  a  son  either  in  his  lifetime  or 
by  his  testament,  provided  he  had  no  male  offspring 
and  was  of  sound  mind.  He  might  also,  by  testa- 
ment, name  a  person  to  take  his  property,  in  case 
his  son  or  sons  should  die  under  age."  If  he  had 
male  offspring,  he  could  not  dispose  of  his  property. 
This  rule  of  law  was  closely  connected  with  the 
rule  as  to  adoption ;  for  if  he  could  have  adopted  a 
son  when  he  had  male  children,  such  son  would 
have  shared  his  property  with  the  rest  of  his  male 
children,  and  to  that  extent  the  father  would  have 
exercised  a  power  of  disposition  which  the  law  de- 
nied him. 

Only  Athenian  citizens  could  be  adopted ;  but  fe- 
males could  be  adopted  (by  testament  at  least)  as 
well  as  males."  The  adopted  child  was  transferred 
from  his  own  family  and  demus  into  those  of  the 
adoptive  father;  he  inherited  his  property,  and  main- 
tained the  sacra  of  his  adoptive  father.  It  was  not 
necessary  for  him  to  take  his  new  father's  name, 
but  he  was  registered  as  his  son.  The  adopted  son 
might  return  to  his  former  family,  in  case  he  left  a 
child  to  represent  the  family  of  his  adoptive  father: 
unless  he  so  returned,  be  lost  all  right  which  he 
might  have  had  on  his  father's  side  if  he  had  not 
been  adopted ;  but  he  retained  all  rights  which  he 
might  have  on  his  mother's  side,  for  the  act  of  adop- 
tion had  no  effect  so  far  as  concerned  the  mother  of 


1.  (Lmmprid.,  Serer.,  c.  4. — "Officium  admissionis."  Snel., 
Vesp.,  c.  14.) — 3.  (Ammisn.,  xxii.,  7.) — 3.  (Aramian.,  it.,  5. — 
Vop.,  Aural.,  e.  IS.)— 4.  (Cod.  Theod.,  ri.,  tit.  2,  s.  IS;  tit  9, 
•  i :  tit.  35,  •.  3.)— S.  (Sen.,  de  Benef.,  vt.,  33,  teq.— Clem.,  i,, 
10.)— 0.  (Aristoph.,  Pax,  412.— Schol.  in  loc.)— 7.  (Plntarch, 
Ale  c.  18. — Nic,  c  13.) — 8.  (For  a  fuller  account,  consult  An- 
thon's  Classical  Dictionary,  s.  r.) — 9.  (.£lian,  ix.,  30. — Plin., 
II.  N.,  ix.,  19.)— 10.  (Demosth.,  Kara  Srt^oW  tut.,  IS.)— 11. 
llsieus  irtpi  Tou'Ayvfou  K>iJpot.) 
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the  adopted  person;  she  still  continued  his  mothe* 
after  the  act  of  adoption. 

The  next  of  kin  of  an  Athenian  citizen  were  en- 
titled to  his  property  if  he  made  no  disposition  of  it 
by  wUL  or  made  no  valid  adoption  during  his  life- 
time j  they  wer»,  therefore,  interested  in  preventing 
fraudulent  adoptions.  The  whole  community  were 
also  interested  in  preventing  the  introduction  into 
their  body  of  a  person  who  was  not  an  Athenian 
citizen.  To  protect  the  rights  of  the  next  of  kin 
against  unjust  claims  by  persons  who  alleged  them- 
selves to  be  adapted  sons,  it  was  required  that  the 
father  should  enter  his  son,  whether  bom  of  his 
body  or  adopted,  in  the  register  of  his  phratria 
(ippaTpixdv  ypa/i/wTeiov)  at  a  curtain  time,  the  Thar- 
gelia,1  with  the  privity  of  his  kinsmen  and  phratores 
(yewyrai,  Iparoptf).  Subsequently  to  this,  it  was 
necessary  to  enter  him  in  the  register  of  the  adoptive 
father's  demus  (tytliapxucov  ypa/i/iareiov),  without 
which  registration  it  appears  that  he  did  not  possess 
the  full  rights  of  citizenship  as  a  member  of  his  new 
demus. 

If  the  adoption  was  by  testament,  registration 
was  also  required,  which  we  may  presume  that  the 
person  himself  might  procure  to  be  done  if  he  was 
of  age,  or  if  not,  his  guardian  or  next  friend.  If  a 
dispute  arose  as  to  the  property  of  the  deceased 
(icT&pov  dtadiKooia)  between  the  son  adopted  by 
testament  and  the  next  of  kin,  there  could  properly 
be  no  registration  of  the  adopted  son  until  the  tes- 
tament was  established.  If  a  man  died  childless 
and  intestate,  his  next  of  kin,  according  to  the 
Athenian  rules  of  succession,*  took  his  property  by 
the  right  of  blood  (uyxioreia  Karu  vivos).  Though 
registration  might  in  this  case  also  be  required, 
there  was  no  adoption  properly  so  called,  as  some 
modem  writers  suppose ;  for  the  next  of  kin  neces- 
sarily belonged  to  the  family  of  the  intestate. 

The  rules  as  to  adoption  among  the  Athenians 
are  not  quite  free  from  difficulty,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  avoid  all  error  in  stating  them.  The  general 
doctrines  may  be  mainly  deduced  from  the  oration.i 
of  Isieus,  and  those  of  Demosthenes  against  Macap- 
tatus  and  Leochares. 

ADOPTION  (ROMAN).  The  Roman  i  ela- 
tion of  parent  and  child  arose  either  from  a  lawful 
marriage  or  from  adoption.  Adoptio  was  the  gen- 
eral name  which  comprehended  the  two  species, 
adoptio  and  adrogatio;  and  as  the  adopted  person 
passed  from  his  own  familia  into  that  of  the  person 
adopting,  adoptio  caused  a  capitis  diminidw,  and  the 
lowest  of  the  three  kinds.  Adoption,  in  its  specific 
sense,  was  the  ceremony  by  which  a  person  who 
was  in  the  power  of  his  parent  (in  potestate  paren- 
tium),  whether  a  child  or  grandchild,  male  or  fe- 
male, was  transferred  to  the  power  of  the  person 
adopting  him.  It  was  effected  under  the  authority 
of  a  magistrate  (magistratvs),  the  prator,  for  in- 
stance, at  Rome,  or  a  governor  (prases)  in  the 
provinces.  The  person  to  be  adopted  was  emanci- 
pated (vid.  Mancipatio)  by  his  natural  father  before 
the  competent  authority,  and  surrendered  to  the 
adoptive  father  by  the  legal  form  called  in  jure 
eessio.* 

When  a  person  was  sui  juris,  i.  e.,  not  in  the 
power  of  his  parent,  the  ceremony  of  adoption  was 
called  adrogatio.  Originally  it  could  only  be  effect- 
ed at  Rome,  and  only  by  a  vote  of  the  popuJns 
(poptdi  audoritate)  in  the  comirJa  curiata  {lege  curi- 
ata); the  reason  of  this  being  that  the  caput  or 
status  of  a  Roman  citizen  could  not,  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  be  affected  except 
by  a  vote  of  the  populus  in  tie  comitia  curiata. 
Clodius,  the  enemy  of  Cicero,  v  as  adrogated  into  a 
plebeian  family  in  order  to  qualify  himself  to  be 
elected  a  tribunus  plebis.*    Females  could  not  be 


1.  (Isbus,  vtpt  rod  'A*o)\ofi6p.  KAifaou,  3.  3.) — 2.  (Demnsth. 
to9(  Aeuv-,  c.  0.)— 3.  (A.  Gell.,  t.,  c.  19.-  S  jet ,  Aug..  c.  84.V-' 
4.  (Cic.  ad  Alt.,  ii.,  7.—  Id  ,  pro  Di  m.) 
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lixtzd  by  the  adrogatio.  Under  the  emperors  it 
became  the  practice  to  effect  the  adrogatio  by  an 
imperial  rescript  (princifris  audoritate,  ex  rescripto 
•naapu) ;  bat  this  practice  had  not  become  estab- 
lished in  the  time  of  Gaius,  or,  as  it  appears,  of 
Clpjan.1  It  would  seem,  however,  from  a  passage 
is  Tadras,*  that  Galba  adopted  a  successor  without 
the  ceremony  of  the  adrogatio.  By  a  rescript  of 
the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pins,  addressed  to  the  pon- 
siBces,  those  who  were  under  age  (impuberes),  or 
raids  (pupdH),  could,  with  certain  restrictions,  be 
by  the  adrogatio.  If  a  father  who  had 
i  in  his  power  consented  to  be  adopted  by 
aaother  person,  both  himself  and  his  children  be- 
came in  the  power  of  the  adoptive  father.  All  the 
property  of  the  adopted  son  became  at  once  the 
property  of  the  adoptive  father.*  A  person  could 
■ot  legally  be  adopted  by  the  adrogatio  till  he  had 
Bade  out  a  satisfactory  case  (justa,  bona,  causa)  to 
me  ponnfices,  who  had  the  right  of  insisting  on 
certain  preliminary  conditions.  This  power  of  the 
pontiaces  was  probably  founded  on  their  right  to 
preserve  the  due  observance  of  the  sacra  of  each 
gens.*  It  would,  accordingly,  have  been  a  good 
ground  of  refusing  their  consent  to  an  adrogatio, 
u  the  person  to  be  adopted  was  the  only  male  of 
bis  gens,  for  the  sacra  would  in  such  case  be  lost. 
It  was  required  that  the  adoptive  father  also  had  no 
children,  and  no  reasonable  hopes  of  any ;  and,  as 
a  consequence  of  this  condition,  that  he  should  be 
cider  than  the  person  to  be  adopted. 

A  woman  could  not  adopt  a  person,  for  even  her 
own  children  were  not  in  her  power. 

Finally,  all  adoption  was  effected  by  the  imperial 

MKlipt. 

The  eflect  of  adoption  was  to  create  the  legal  re- 
httkm  of  father  and  son,  just  as  if  the  adopted  son 
were  bom  of  the  blood  of  the  adoptive  father  in 
lawfiil  marriage.  The  adopted  child  was  entitled 
ft)  the  name  and  sacra  privata  of  the  adopting 
parent,  and  it  appears  that  the  preservation  of  the 
sacra  privata,  which  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  were  made  perpetual,  was  frequently  one 
of  the  reasons  for  a  childless  person  adopting  a  son. 
la  case  of  intestacy,  the  adopted  child  might  be  the 
hoes  of  his  adoptive  father,  tie  became  the  brother 
of  his  adoptive  father's  daughter,  and  therefore 
eoald  not  marry  her;  but  he  did  not  become  the 
■»  of  the  adoptive  father's  wife,  for  adoption  only 
gave  to  the  adopted  son  the  jura  agnationis.* 

The  phrase  of  "  adoption  by  testament"*  seems  to 
be  rather  a  misapplication  of  the  term;  for,  though 
a  man  or  woman  might  by  testament  name  a  heres, 
ad  impose  the  condition  of  the  heres  taking  the 
aame  of  the  testator  or  testatrix,  this  so-called 
adoption  could  not  produce  the  effects  of  a  proper 
adoption.  It  could  give  to  the  person  so  said  to  he 
adopted  the  name  or  property  of  the  testator  or  tes- 
ntnx,  but  nothing  more.  A  person  on  passing 
from  one  gens  into  another,  and  taking  the  name 
of  bos  new  familia,  generally  retained  the  name  of 
btf  oid  gess  also,  with  the  addition  to  it  of  the  ter- 
mination anus.  Thus  C.  Octavius,  afterward  the 
Emperor  Augustus,  upon  being  adopted  by  the  tes- 
tament of  his  uncle  the  dictator,  assumed  the  name 
■f  Cains  Julias  Caesar  Octavianus ;  but  he  caused 
Che  adoption  to  be  confirmed  by  the  curiae.* 

ADORATIO  (wpooKivTiois)  was  paid  to  the  gods 
to  the  following  manner:  The  individual  stretched 
wm  Us  right  hand  to  the  starae  of  the  god  whom  he 
wished  to  honour,  then  kissed  his  hand  and  waved 
k  to  the  statue.  Hence  we  have  in  Apuleios, 
"AUi  Dee  adbuc  suppHcavit;  nullum  tempkm  fre- 


L  (Ooaapar*  Cains,  i.,  98,  with  Gains  as  cited  in  Dig.  I,  tit. 
1>t ;  saof  Uhna,  Frsjr,  tit.  8. >— ».  (Hist.,  i.,  13.)— 3.  (Gains, 
i,arU— (.  (Oc-,  pro  Doin.,  18,  seqq.)— 4.  (Gains,  i.,  97-107.— 
""  "tit.  7. — Cicero,  pro  Domo.)— «.  (Cic.,  Brnt.,  48.)— 7. 
~,  fiL,  18.— M.  ad  Att,.  Tiu.  8.— Snet ,  Jnl.,  St.— Tib., 
-  magma-— Dig.  18,  tit  1,  s  ot.) 
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quentavit;  h  famum  aliquod  prcdereat,  ncfas  kabd 
adorandi  gratia  manum   labns   admovere.1      The 
adoratio  differed  from  the  oratio  or  prayers,  suppli- 
cations, which  were  offered  with  the  hands  extend 
ed  and  the  palms  turned  upward.9    The  adoration 
paid  to  the  Roman  emperors  was  borrowed  from  the 
eastern  mode  of  adoration,  and  consisted  in  prostra- 
tion on  the  ground,  and  kissing  the  feet  and  knees 
of  the  emperor.' 
ADROGA'TIO.    (Vid.  Adoption.) 
ADSCRIPTI'VI.    (Ftrf.AccENsi.) 
ADSTIPTJLA'TIO.    {Vid.  Stipolatio.) 
ADULTER'IUM  properly  signifies,  in  the  So- 
man law,  the  offence  committed  by  a  man  having 
sexual  intercourse  with  another  man's  wife.    Stu- 
prum  (called  by  the  Greeks  iptiopa)  signifies  the  like 
offence  with  a  widow  or  virgin.    It  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  female  which  determined  the  legal 
character  of  the  offence;  there  was,  therefore,  no 
adultery  unless  the  female  was  married. 

In  the  time  of  Augustus  a  lex  was  enacted  (prob- 
ably about  B.C.  17),  entitled  Lex  Julia  de  aduueriis 
coerctndis,  the  first  chapter  of  which  repealed  some 
prior  enactments  on  the  same  subject,  with  the  pro- 
visions of  which  prior  enactments  we  are,  however, 
unacquainted.  In  this  law  the  terms  adnlterium 
and  stuprum  are  used  indifferently;  but,  strictly 
speaking,  these  two  terms  differed  as  above  stated. 
The  chief  provisions  of  this  law  may  be  collected 
from  the  Digest  and  from  Paulus.4 

It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  enactments  repeal- 
ed by  the  Julian  law  contained  special  penal  pro-' 
visions  against  adultery;  and  it  is  also  not  im- 
probable that,  by  the  old  law  or  custom,  if  the 
adulterer  was  caught  in  the  fact,  he  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  injured  husband,  and  that  the  husband 
might  punish  with  death  his  adulterous  wife.*  It 
seems,  also,  that  originally  the  act  of  adultery 
might  be  prosecuted  by  any  person,  as  being  a  pub- 
lic offence;  but  under  the  emperors  the  right  of 
prosecution  was  limited  to  the  husband,  father, 
brother,  patrons,  and  avunculus  of  the  adulteress. 

By  the  Julian  law,  if  a  husband  kept  his  wife 
after  an  act  of  adultery  was  known  to  him,  and  let 
the  adulterer  off,  he  was  guilty  of  the  offence  of 
lenocinium.  The  husband  or  father  in  whose  power 
the  adulteress  was,  had  sixty  days  allowed  for  com- 
mencing proceedings  against  the  wife,  after  which 
time  any  other  person  might  prosecute.*  A  woman 
convicted  of  adultery  was  mulcted  in  half  of  her 
dos  and  the  third  part  of  her  property  (bona),  and 
banished  (rdegatd)  to  some  miserable  island,  such 
as  Seriphos,  for  instance.  The  adulterer  was 
mulcted  in  half  his  property,  and  banished  in  like 
manner.  This  law  did  not  inflict  the  punishment 
of  death  on  either  party;  and  in  those  instances 
under  the  emperors  in  which  death  was  inflicted,  it 
must  be  considered  as  an  extraordinary  punishment, 
and  beyond  the  provisions  of  the  Julian  law.'  But, 
by  a  constitution  of  Constantine*  (if  it  is  genuine), 
the  offence  in  the  adulterer  was  made  capital.  By 
the  legislation  of  Justinian,*  the  law  of  Constantine 
was  probably  only  confirmed ;  but  the  adulteress 
was  put  into  a  convent,  after  being  first  whipped. 
If  her  husband  did  not  take  her  out  in  two  years, 
she  was  compelled  to  assume  the  habit,  and  to  spend 
the  rest  of  her  life  in  the  convent 

The  Julian  law  permitted  the  father  (both  adop- 
tive and  natural)  to  kill  the  adulterer  and  adulter- 
ess in  certain  cases,  as  to  which  there  were  several 
nice  distinctions  established  by  the  law.    If  the 


.  (ApuL,  Analog.,  p.  406.— Plin.,  If.  N.,  xxriii.,  5.)— 2.  [in- 
TiAafiara  Xfpup :  JEsch.,  Prom  V.,  1004. — Lucret.,  t.,  1199. — ■ 
Hot.,  Csim.,iii.,  23,  1.)— 3.  ;On  this  whole  subject,  consult 
Bronerius,  de  Adorationibns,  Amst.,  1713.)— 4.  (48,  tit,  5.— 
Sentent.  Recept.,  ii.,  tit.  26,  ed.  Schulting.)— 5.  (Dion.  Hal, 
ii.,  25.— Snet.,  Tib.,  S3.)— 0.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii.,89.) — 7.  (Tad: , 
Ann.,  ii.,  50 ;  Hi.,  24.—  Lips.,  Eionrs.  ad  Tacit.,  Ann ,  iv.,  49.— 
Noodt,  On.  Ornn,  •  288,  «qq.)— 8.  (Cod,ii ,  SO.)— 9  (Nw. 
134,  c.  10.) 
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lather  killed  only  one  of  tne  parties,  be  brought 
himself  within  the  penalties  of  the  Cornelian  law 
De  Sicariis.  The  husband  might  kill  persons  of  a 
cerlaii.  class,  described  in  the  law,  whom  he  caught 
in  the  act  of  adultery  with  his  wife ;  but  he  could 
not  kill  his  wife.  The  husband,  by  the  fifth  chap- 
ter of  the  Julian  law,  could  detain  for  twenty  hours 
the  adulterer  whom  he  had  caught  in  the  fact,  for 
the  purpose  of  calling  in  witnesses  to  prove  the 
adultery.  If  the  wife  was  divorced  for  adultery, 
the  husband  was  entitled  to  retain  part  of  the  dos.1 
Horace'  is  supposed  to  allude  to  this  Julian  law. 

Among  the  Athenians,  if  a  man  caught  another 
■nan  in  the  act  of  criminal  intercourse  (aotxeia) 
witl.  his  wife,  he  might  kill  him  with  impunity; 
and  the  law  was  also  the  same  with  respect  to  a 
concubine  (n-aAAomJ).  He  might  also  inflict  other 
punishment  on  the  offender.  It  appears  that  among 
the  Athenians  also  there  was  no  adultery,  unless  a 
married  woman  was  concerned.*  But  it  was  no 
adultery  for  a  man  to  have  connexion  with  a  mar- 
ried woman  who  prostituted  herself,  or  who  was 
engaged  in  selling  anything  in  the  agora.4  The 
Roman  law  appears  to  have  been  pretty  nearly  the 
same.*  The  husband  might,  if  he  pleased,  take  a 
sum  of  money  from  the  adulterer  by  way  of  com- 
pensation, and  detain  him  till  he  found  sureties  for 
the  payment  If  the  alleged  adulterer  had  been  un- 
justly detained,  he  might  bring  an  action  against 
the  husband ;  and  if  he  gained  his  cause,  he  and 
his  sureties  were  released.  If  he  failed,  the  law 
required  the  sureties  to  deliver  up  the  adulterer  to 
the  husband  before  the  court,  to  do  what  he  pleased 
with  him,  except  that  he  was  not  to  use  a  knife  or 
dagger.* 

The  husband  might  also  prosecute  the  adulterer 
fa)  the  action  called  /toixeiac  ypafh-  If  the  act  of 
adultery  was  proved,  the  husband  could  no  longer 
cohabit  with  his  wife  under  pain  of  losing  his  priv- 
ileges of  a  citizen  (an/iia).  The  adulteress  was 
excluded  even  from  those  temples  which  foreign 
women  and  slaves  were  allowed  to  enter;  and  if 
*he  was  seen  there,  anv  one  might  treat  her  as  he 

E leased,  provided  he  did  not  kill  her  or  mutilate 
er.' 

AD  VERS  A'RIA,  note-book,  memorandum-book, 
posting-book,  in  which  the  Romans  entered  memo- 
randa of  any  importance,  especially  of  money  re- 
ceived and  expended,  which  were  afterward  tran- 
scribed, usually  every  month,  into  a  kind  of  leger. 
{Tabula  justa,  codex  accepli  et  expensi.)  Cicero  de- 
scribes the  difference  between  the  adversaria  and 
tabula  in  his  Oratio  pro  Rose  Com.,  c.  3:  Quid  est, 
quod  negUgenter  scribamus  adversaria  ?  quid  est,  quod 
diligenter  amficiamus  tabulas  ?  qua  de  causa  ?  Quia 
hoc  sunt  menstrua,  ilia  sunt  aUrna.;  hoc  delentur 
itatim,  ilia  servanlur  sonde,  dec. 

ADVEUSA'RITJS.    (  Vid.  Actor.) 

ADU'NATOI  (aivvaroi),  were  persons  supported 
by  the  Athenian  state,  who,  on  account  of  infirmity 
or  bodily  defects,  were  unable  to  obtain  a  livelihood. 
The  sum  which  they  received  from  the  state  ap- 
pears to  have  varied  at  different  times.  In  the  time 
of  Lysias*  and  Aristotle,*  one  obolus  a  day  was 
given;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  afterward  in- 
creased to  two  oboli.  The  bounty  was  restricted  to 
persons  whose  property  was  under  three  minse ;  and 
the  examination  of  those  who  were  entitled  to  it  be- 
longed to  the  senate  of  the  Five  Hundred."  Pisis- 
tratus  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  a 
law  for  the  maintenance  of  those  persons  who  had 
been  mutilated  in  war." 


1.  (Ulpian,  Fr.,vi.,  18.)— S.  (Cann,ir.,  t.  81.)  —  3.  (Lyaiae, 
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ADVOCA'TTJS  seems  originally  to  have  i^ni 
fied  any  person  who  gave  another  his  ai<*.  in  al$  af- 
fair or  business,  as  a  witness,  for  instance ;'  or  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  and  protecting  him  in  taking 
possession  of  a  piece  of  property.'  It  was  also  used 
to  express  a  person  who  in  any  way  gave  his  advice 
and  aid  to  another  in  the  management  of  a  cause ; 
but  the  word  did  not  signify  the  orator  or  patronu* 
who  made  the  speech,'  in  tne  time  of  Cicero.  Un- 
der the  emperors,  it  signified  a  person  who  in  any 
way  assisted  in  the  conduct  of  a  cause,*  and  was 
sometimes  equivalent  to  orator.*  The  advocate's 
fee  was  then  called  honorarium.  (Vid.  Orator, 
Patroncs,  Cincia  Lex.) 

The  advocatus  is  defined  by  Ulpian'  to  be  any 
person  who  aids  another  in  the  conduct  of  a  suit  01 
action. 

The  advocatus  fisci  was  an  important  officer  es 
tablished  by  Hadrianus.'  It  war  his  business  to 
look  after  tne  interests  of  the  fiscus  v  *  the  imperial 
treasury,  and,  among  other  things,  to  ""tintain  its 
title  to  bona  caduca* 

ADTTUM.    (Vid.  Temple.) 

jEA'CIA.    (  Vid.  AIAKEIA.) 

jEBU'TIA  LEX.    (Vid.  Actio.) 

jEDES.    (Vid.  Hoose;  Temple.) 

-fiDI'LES.  The  name  of  these  functionanca  i» 
said  to  be  derived  from  their  having  the  care  of  the 
temple  (odes)  of  Ceres.  The  sediles  were  originally 
two  in  number:  they  were  elected  from  the  plel  es, 
and  the  institution  of  the  office  dates  from  the  same 
time  as  that  of  the  tribuni  plebis,  B.C.  494.  Toeir 
duties  at  first  seem  to  have  been  merely  ministe- 
rial; they  were  the  assistants  of  the  tribunes  in 
such  matters  as  the  tribunes  intrusted  to  them, 
among  which  are  enumerated  the  hearing  of  causes 
of  smaller  importance.  At  an  early  period  after 
their  institution  (B.C.  446),  we  find  them  appointed 
the  keepers  of  the  senatus  consults,  which  the  con- 
suls had  hitherto  arbitrarily  suppressed  or  altered.* 
They  were  also  the  keepers  of  the  plebiscita.  Ott- 
er functions  were  gradually  intrusted  tc  them,  and 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  their  dutiet  from 
some  of  those  which  belong  to  the  censors.  The7 
had  the  general  superintendence  of  buildingr,  both 
sacred  and  private :  under  this  power  they  provided 
for  the  support  and  repair  of  temples,  curias,  &c., 
and  took  care  that  private  buildings  which  were  in 
a  ruinous  state  were  repaired  by  the  owners  or  pull- 
ed down.  The  superintendence  over  the  supply  and 
distribution  of  water  at  Rome  was,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, a  matter  of  public  administration.  According 
to  Frontinus,  this  was  the  duty  of  the  censors;  but 
when  there  were  no  censors,  it  was  within  the  prov- 
ince of  the  sediles.  The  care  of  each  particulai 
source  or  supply  was  farmed  to  undertakers  (re- 
demptores'),  and  all  that  they  did  was  subject  to  the 
approbation  of  the  censors  or  the  sediles.'*  The 
care  of  the  streets  and  pavements,  with  the  clean- 
sing and  draining  of  the  city,  belonged  to  the  sediles : 
and,  of  course,  the  care  of  the  cloacae.  They  had 
the  office  of  distributing  com  among  the  plebes; 
but  this  distribution  of  com  at  Rome  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  duty  of  purchasing  or  procuring 
it  from  foreign  parts,  which  was  performed  by  the 
consuls,  quaestors,  and  praetors,  and  sometimes  by 
an  extraordinary  magistrate,  as  the  praefecnis  ari- 
nonoe.  The  sediles  had  to  see  that  the  public  lands 
were  not  improperly  used,  and  that  the  pasture- 
grounds  of  the  state  were  not  trespassed  on ;  and 
they  had  power  to  punish  by  fine  any  unlawful  act 
in  this  respect    They  had  a  general  superintenc'- 
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noe  over  buying  and  selling,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, toe  supervision  of  the  markets,  of  things 
tinned  to  sale,  such  as  slaves,  and  of  weights  and 
uasnres:  from  this  part  of  their  duty  is  derived 
the  name  under  which  the  aediles  are  mentioned  by 
Ike  Greek  writers  (uyopmmfun).    It  was  their  ou- 
tness tc  see  that  no  new  deities  or  religious  rites 
were  introduced  into  the  city,  to  look  after  the  ob- 
tcmnee  of  religious  ceremonies,  and  the  celebra- 
tions of  the  ancient  feasts  and  festivals.    The  gen- 
ual superintendence  of  police  comprehended  the 
iaty  or  preserving  order,  regard  to  decency,  and 
Ike  inspection  of  the  baths  and  houses  of  entertain- 
■ent,  of  brothels,  and  »■"  prostitutes,  who,  it  appears, 
were  registered  by  the  aediles.    The  aediles  had  va- 
rious officers  tinder  them;  as  praecones,  scribae,  and 
riatores. 

The  -Edu.es  Ccrdi.es,  who  were  also  two  in 
mmber,  were  originally  chosen  only  from  the  pa- 
tricians, afterward  alternately  from  the  patricians 
and  the  plebes,  and  at  last  indifferently  from  both.1 
The  office  of  curule  aediles  was  instituted  B.C.  365, 
and,  according  to  Livy,  on  the  occasion  of  the  ple- 
beian aediles  refusing  to  consent  to  celebrate  the 
lodi  maximi  for  the  space  of  four  days  instead  of 
three;  upon  which  a  senatus  consultum  was  pass- 
ed, by  which  two  aediles  were  to  be  chosen  from 
the  patricians.  From  this  time  four  aediles,  two 
plrhrian  and  two  curule,  were  annually  elected.' 
The  distinctive  honours  of  the  aediles  curules  were, 
the  sella  curulis,  from  whence  their  title  is  derived, 
the  toga  praetexta,  precedence  in  speaking  in  the 
senate,  ami  the  jus  imaginis.'  The  aediles  curules 
only  had  the  ius  edicendi,  or  the  right  of  promulga- 
nsg  edicta;*  out  the  rules  comprised  in  their  edicta 
saved  for  the  guidance  of  all  the  aediles.  The 
edicta  of  the  curule  aediles  were  founded  on  their 
authority  as  superintendents  of  the  markets,  and  of 
baring  and  selling  in  general.  Accordingly,  their 
edicts  had  mainly,  or  perhaps  solely,  reference  to 
the  roles  as  to  buying  and  selling,  and  contracts  for 
bargain  and  sale.  They  were  the  foundation  of  the 
artmnr*  oeifticiae,  among  which  are  included  the 
mttir  mUtibitaria  and  quakti  minora.'  A  great  part 
of  the  provisions  of  the  aediles'  edict  relate  to  the 
boring  and  selling  of  slaves.  The  persons  both  of 
the  plebeian  and  curule  aediles  were  sacrosanct!.* 

It  seems  that,  after  the  appointment  of  the  curule 
allies,  the  functions  formerly  exercised  by  the  ple- 
beian aediles  were  exercised,  with  some  few  excep- 
tions, by  all  the  aediles  indifferently.  Within  five 
days  after  being  elected  or  entering  on  office,  they 
were  required  to  determine  by  lot,  or  by  agreement 
among  themselves,  what  parts  of  the  city  each 
should  take  under  his  superintendence;  and  each 
adQe  alone  had  the  care  of  looking  after  the  paving 
and  cleansing  of  the  streets,  and  other  matters,  it 
■ay  be  presumed,  of  the  same  local  character  with- 
in his  district.  The  other  duties  of  the  office  seem 
ib  hare  been  exercised  by  them  jointly. 

to  the  superintendence  of  the  public  festivals  and 
solemnities,  there  was  a  farther  distinction  between 
the  two  sets  of  aediles.  Many  of  these  festivals, 
■nek  as  thote  of  Flora'  and  Ceres,  were  superin- 
tended by  either  set  of  aediles  indifferently;  but  the 
t*»*«i-t»Ti  games  were  under  the  superintendence  of 
•he  jl*t>*iai\  aediles,  who  had  an  allowance  of  mon- 
ey for  that  purpose;  and  the  fines  levied  on  the 
peeaarii  and  others,  seem  to  have  been  appropria- 
ted to  these  among  other  public  purposes.*  The 
tebchratioa  of  the  ludi  magni  or  Romani,  of  the 
otJi  scenici  or  dramatic  representations,  and  the 
bfii  ICegaiesii,  belonged  especially  to  the  curule 
~  s,  and  it  was  on  such  occasions  tlat  they 
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often  incurred  a  prodigious  expense,  with  the  view 
of  pleasing  the  people  and  securing  their  vote;  in 
future  elections.  This  extravagant  expenditure  of 
the  aediles  arose  after  the  close  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  and  increased  with  the  opportunities  which 
individuals  had  of  enriching  themselves  after  the 
Roman  arms  were  carried  into  Greece,  Africa,  and 
Spain.  Even  the  prodigality  of  the  emperors  hard- 
ly surpassed  that  of  individual  curule  aediles  undc: 
tne  Republic ;  such  as  C.  J.  Caesar  the  dictator.  P. 
C.  Lentulus  Spinther,  and,  above  all,  M.  jEmilius 
Scaurus,  whose  expenditure  was  not  limited  to  bare 
show,  but  comprehended  objects  of  public  utility, 
as  the  reparation  of  walls,  dockyards,  ports,  and 
aqueducts.'  An  instance  is  mentioned  by  Dion 
Cassius'  of  the  ludi  Megalesii  being  superintended 
by  the  plebeian  aediles ;  but  it  was  done  pursuant  to 
a  senatus  consultum,  and  thus  the  particular  excep- 
tion confirms  the  general  rule. 

In  B.C.  45,  J.  Caesar  caused  two  curule  aediles 
and  four  plebeian  eediles  to  be  elected ;  and  thence- 
forward, at  least  so  long  as  the  office  of  aedile  was 
of  any  importance,  six  aediles  were  annually  elect- 
ed. The  two  new  plebeian  aediles  were  called  Ce- 
reales,  and  their  duty  was  to  look  after  the  supply 
of  com.  Though  their  office  may  not  have  been 
of  any  great  importance  after  the  institution  of  a 
praefectus  annonae  by  Augustus,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  existed  for  several  centuries,  and  at  least  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Gordian. 

The  aediles  belonged  to  the  class  of  the  minores 
magistrates.  The  plebeian  aediles  were  originally 
chosen  at  the  comitia  centuriata,  but  afterward  at 
the  comitia  tribute,"  in  which  comitia  the  curule 
aediles  also  were  chosen.  It  appears  that,  until  the 
lex  annalis  was  passed,  a  Roman  citizen  might  be 
a  candidate  for  any  office  after  completing  hit 
twenty-seventh  year.  This  lex  annalis,  which  wai 
passed  at  the  instance  of  the  tribune  L.  V.  Tappu- 
tus,  B.C.  180,  fixed  the  age  at  which  each  office 
might  be  enjoyed.*  The  passage  of  Livy  does  not 
mention  what  were  the  ages  fixed  by  this  law ;  but 
it  is  collected,  from  various  passages  of  Roman 
writers,  that  the  age  fixed  for  the  aedileship  was 
thirty-six.  This,  at  least,  was  the  age  at  which  i, 
man  could  be  a  candidate  for  the  curule  aedileship, 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  a  different 
rule  for  the  plebeian  aedileship. 

The  aediles  existed  under  the  emperors ;  but  theit 
powers  were  gradually  diminished,  and  their  func- 
tions exercised  by  new  officers  created  by  the  em- 
perors. After  the  battle  of  Actium,  Augustus  ap- 
pointed a  praefectus  urbis,  who  exercised  the  gen- 
eral police,  which  had  formerly  been  one  of  the  du- 
ties of  the  aediles.  Augustus  also  took  from  the 
aediles,  or  exercised  himself,  the  office  of  superin- 
tending the  religious  rites,  and  the  banishing  from 
the  city  of  all  foreign  ceremonials ;  he  also  assumed 
the  superintendence  of  the  temples,  and  thus  may 
be  said  to  have  destroyed  the  aedileship  by  depri- 
ving it  of  its  old  and  original  functions.  This  will 
serve  to  explain  the  curious  fact  mentioned  by  Dion 
Cassius,'  that  no  one  was  willing  to  hold  so  con- 
temptible an  office,  and  Augustus  was  tnerefore  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  compelling  persons  to  take 
it:  persons  were  accordingly  chosen  by  lot,  out  of 
those  who  had  served  the  office  of  quaestor  and 
tribune ;  and  this  was  done  more  than  once.  The 
last  recorded  instance  of  the  splendours  of  th» 
aedileship  is  the  administration  of  Agrippa,  who 
volunteered  to  take  the  office,  and  repaired  all  the 
public  buildings  and  all  the  roads  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, without  drawing  anything  torn  the  treasu- 
ry.* The  aedileship  had,  however,  lost  its  lrw 
character  before  this  time.    Agrippa  had  ahead) 
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beet  cuusul  before  he  accepted  the  office  of  tedile, 
and  Ais  munificent  expenditure  in  U  us  nominal  of- 
fice was  the  close  of  the  splendour  of  the  tedileship. 
Augustus  appointed  the  curule  asdiles  specially  to 
the  office  of  putting  out  fires,  and  placed  a  body  of 
600  slaves  at  their  command ;  but  the  prcefecti  vigi- 
lum  afterward  performed  this  duty.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  curator  a  viarum  were  appointed  by  him  to 
superintend  the  roads  near  the  city,  and  the  quatu- 
orviri  to  superintend  those  within  Rome.  The  cu- 
ratora  operum  publicorum  and  the  curatora  alvei  Ti- 
beris,  also  appointed  by  Augustus,  stripped  the  aedi- 
les  of  the  remaining  few  duties  that  might  be  called 
honourable.  They  lost  also  the  superintendence  of 
wells  or  springs,  and  of  the  aqueducts.'  They  re- 
tained, under  the  early  emperors,  a  kind  of  police, 
for  the  purpose  of  repressing  open  licentiousness 
and  disorder:  thus  the  baths,  eating-houses,  and 
brothels  were  still  subject  to  their  inspection,  and 
the  registration  of  prostitutes  was  still  within  their 
duties.'  We  read  of  the  aediles  under  Augustus 
making  search  after  libellous  books,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  burned. 

The  colonise,  and  the  municipia  of  the  later  pe- 
riod, had  also  their  sediles,  whose  numbers  and 
functions  varied  in  different  places.  The/  seem, 
however,  as  to  their  powers  and  duties,  to  iiavf  re- 
sembled  the  aediles  of  Rome.  They  were  tli«*en 
annually.1 

The  history,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  aediles  are 
stated  with  great  minuteness  and  accuracy  by  Schu- 
bert, De  Romavorwm.  JEdiiUna,  lib.  iv.,  Rvgimontii, 
1828. 

JEDIT'UI,  JEDIT'XTMI,  JEDIT'IMI  (called by 
the  Greeks  veuxdpoi,  (ukv/joc,  and  vnoCuxopot4),  were 
persons  who  took  care  of  the  temples,  attended  to 
the  cleaning  of  them,  &c.'  Th«-y  appear  to  have 
lived  in  the  temples,  or  near  them,  and  to  have  act- 
nd  as  ciceroni  to  those  personr  who  wished  to  see 
.hem.*  In  ancieut  limes,  uV  a*litui  were  citizens, 
but  under  the  emperors  frecdmen.* 

•AE'DON  ('Ai/<f'j><),  witUiii  doubt  the  Motaeilla 
Luscinia,  L.,  and  Sv/rvr  J/uscinia  (Latham),  or  the 
Nightingale.  Wc  sometimes  read  adow'r,  or  a^iovit 
in  Doric.  The  nightingale  is  also  called  <j>i?Afii)%a 
and  TrpoKvi)  by  the  poets.  That  it  is  the  male  bird 
only  which  sings,  was  well  understood  by  the  an- 
cients.' Virgil,  nowever,  has  on  one  occasion  given 
the  power  of  song  to  the  female  bird.'  From  some 
papers  in  the  Classical  Journal,  it  would  appear 
that  the  nightingale  sings  by  day  as  well  as  by 
aight. " 

iEGIS  is  a  Greek  word  (olyif,  -fdof),  signifying, 
literally,  a  goatskin,  and  formed  on  the  same  anal- 
ogy with  ve6pi(,  a  fawnskin." 

According  to  ancient  mythology,  the  eegis  wom 
by  Jupiter  was  the  hide  of  the  goat  Amalthea,  which 
had  suckled  him  in  his  infancy.  Hyginus  relates1' 
that,  when  he  was  preparing  to  resist  the  Titans,  he 
was  directed,  if  he  wishea  to  conquer,  to  wear  a 
goatskin  with  the  head  of  the  Gorgon.  To  this 
particular  goatskin  the  term  aegis  was  afterward 
confined.  Homer  always  represents  it  as  part  of 
the  armour  of  Jupiter,  whom,  on  this  account,  he 
distinguishes  by  the  epithet  agit-bearing  (aiyjojof). 
He,  however,  asserts  that  it  was  borrowed  on  differ- 
ent occasions  both  by  Apollo1'  and  by  Minerva.1* 

The  skins  of  various  quadrupeds  having  been 
used  by  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece  for 
clothing  and  defence,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the 


1.  (Fnmtinnt,  ii.)— 3.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii.,  85.)— S.  (De  Mi\\. 
Col.,  Ac,  Otto.,  L)pt.,  1783.)— 4.  (Herod.,  Ti.,  1S4.)-S.  (Lit., 
m.,  17.— Cell.,  ill.,  10.— Suet.,  Dom.,  1.— Varro,  De  Ling. 
Ut,  ri.,  3.)— «.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxri.,  4,  y  10.— Cic,  3  Verr., 
ir.,  44.— Schol.  in  Hor.,  Ep.  11,  i.,  230.)— 7.  (Serr.  in  Virg., 
JRn., ii.,  848.)— 8.  lEmttth.  in  II.,  iii.,150,  p.  S»5.)— 0.  (Georj., 
ir.,  511,  leqq.)— 10  (to],  xirii.,  p.  93 ;  xxriii.,  p.  184,  343  ; 
OM.,  p.  355  ;  xn.,  p.  180,  341.)— 11.  ( Vid.  Herod.,  ir..  189.)— 
13  (Artron.  Poet.,  13.)— 13.  (H.,  it.,  339,  307-318,  300  ;  xiir., 
•0.1—14.  (II.,  ii.,  447-449 ;  iriii.,  304  ;  ni..  400 ) 
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goatskin  was  gnployed  in  the  same  maimer;  an** 
the  particular  application  of  it  which  we  have  now 
to  consider  will  be  understood  from  the  fact  that  the 
shields  of  the  ancient  Greeks  were  in  part  support- 
ed by  a  belt  or  strap  (rchifiuv,  ballau)  passing  ovet 
the  right  shoulder,  and,  when  not  elevated  with  thf 
shield,  descending^  transversely  to  the  left  hip.  la 
order  that  a  goatsKin  might  serve  this  purpose,  tw« 
of  its  legs  would  probably  be  tied  over  the  right 
shoulder  of  the  wearer,  the  other  extremity  being 
fastened  to  the  inside  of  the  shield.  In  combat,  the 
left  arm  would  be  passed  under  the  hide,  and  would 
raise  it  together  with  the  shield,  as  is  shown  in  a 
marble  statue  of  Minerva,  preserved  in  the  museum 
at  Naples,  which,  from  its  style  of  art,  may  be  reck- 
oned among  the  most  ancient  in  listen  ce. 


Other  statues  of  Minerva,  also  of  very  high  anti- 
quity, and  derived,  no  doubt,  from  some  still  more 
ancient  type,  represent  her  in  a  state  of  repose,  and 
with  the  goatskin  falling  obliquely  from  its  loose 
fastening  over  her  right  shoulder,  so  as  to  pass 
round  the  body  under  the  left  arm.  The  annexed 
figure  is  taken  from  a  colossal  statue  of  Minerva  at 
Dresden.  The  softness  and  flexibility  of  the  goat- 
skin are  here  expressed  by  the  folds  produced  ia  it 
by  the  girdle  with  which  it  is  encircled. 


Another  mode  of  wearing  this  garment,  also  o» 

peaceful  expression,  is  seen  in  a  statue  of  Minerva 
at  Dresden,  of  still  higher  antiquity  than  that  last 
referred  to,  and  in  the  very  ancient  image  of  the 
same  goddess  from  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  -Angi- 
na.   In  bom  of  these  the  aegis  covers  the  right  aa 
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well  as  the  left  shoulder,  the  breast,  and  the  back, 
fattmg  behind  so  as  almost  to  reach  the  feet. 
Sekocn1  considers  this  as  the  original  form  of  the 

By  a  figure  of  speech,  Homer  uses  the  term  aegis 
to  denote  not  only  the  goatskin,  which  it  properly 
stained,  but,  together  with  it,  the  shield  to  which  tt 
bekagei.  By  thus  understanding  the  word,  it  is 
easy  *o  comprehend  both  why  Minerva  is  said  to 
tan*  her  lather's  aegis  around  her  shoulders,'  and 
why,  en  one  occasion,  Apollo  is  said  to  hold  it  in 
Uc'haad,  and  to  shake  it  so  as  to  terrify  and  con- 
hwnd  the  Greeks,*  and  on  another  occasion  to  cover 
with  it  the  dead  body  of  Hector,  in  order  to  protect 
it  from  insult*  In  these  passages  we  must  suppose 
lie  sqps  to  mean  the  shield,  together  with  the  large 
expanded  skin  or  belt  by  which  it  was  suspended 
torn  the  right  shoulder. 

As  the  Greeks  prided  themselves  greatly  on  the 
heh  and  splendid  ornaments  of  their  shields,  they 
apposed  the  aegis  to  be  adomed  in  a  style  corre- 
innnding  to  the  might  and  majesty  of  the  father  of 
lie  gods.  In  the  middle  of  it  was  fixed  the  appal- 
ling Gorgon's  head.*  and  its  border  was  surrounded 
win  golden  tassels  (dvoavoi),  each  of  which  was 
warm  a  hecatomb.*  In  the  figures  above  exhibited, 
lie  serpents  of  the  Gorgon's  head  are  transferred  to 
uk  border  of  the  skin. 

Bj  the  later  poets  and  artists,  the  original  concep- 
tion of  the  aegis  appears  to  have  been  forgotten  or 
disegarded.  They  represent  it  as  a  breastplate 
covered  with  metal  in  the  form  of  scales,  not  used 
b  support  the  shield,  but  extending  equally  on  both 
tides  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  as  in  the  annexed 
ante,  taken  from  a  statue  at  Florence. 


With  this  appearance  the  descriptions  of  the 
agh  by  the  Latin  poets  generally  correspond.7 

h  is  remarkable  that,  although  the  aegis  properly 
>snayed  to  Jupiter,  and  was  only  borrowed  from 
Mm  by  his  daughter,  and  although  she  is  common- 
ly exhibited  either  with  the  aegis  itself,  or  with  some 
jnbiem  of  it,  yet  we  seldom  find  it  as  an  attribute 
at*  Jupiter  in  works  of  art  There  is,  however,  in 
(fee  ■wiwinii  at  Leyden  a  marble  statue  of  Jupiter, 
feted  at  TJtica,  in  which  the  aegis  hangs  over  his 
■A  shoulder.  It  has  the  Gorgon's  head,  serpents 
t»  the  border,  and  a  hole  for  the  left  arm  to  pass 
throwgh.  The  annexed  figure  is  taken  from  a  cameo 
—graved  by  Nisus,  a  Greek  artist.  Jupiter  is  here 
with  the  aegis  wrapped  round  the  fore 
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part  cf  his  left  arm.  The  shield  is  p.aced  n-idet 
neath  it  at  his  feet  In  his  right  hand  he  he  .ris  M 
thunderbolt 


The  Roman  emperors  also  assumed  the  a?gLs,  in- 
tending thereby  to  exhibit  themselves  in  the  char- 
acter of  Jupiter.  Of  this  the  armed  statue  of  Ha- 
drian in  the  British  Museum  presents  an  example. 
In  these  cases  the  more  recent  Roman  conception 
of  the  aegis  is  of  course  followed,  coinciding  with 
the  remark  of  Servius,1  that  this  breast-armour  was 
called  aegis  when  worn  by  a  god ;  loriea,  when  worn 
by  a  man. 

Hence  Martial,  in  an  epigram  on  the  breastplate 
of  Domitian,  says, 

"  Dum  vacat  hoc,  Casar,  potent  loriea  rocari . 
Putore  cum  sacro  sederil,  tegis  eril."% 
In  these  lines  he  in  fact  addresses  the  emperor  as 
a  divinity. 

•iEGYPTIL'LA,  a  name  common  to  several 
species  of  agate.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  ancient  de- 
nomination of  what  is  still  called  Egyptian  pebble ; 
a  striped  jasper;  the  quartz  agate  onyx  of  Hafiy.* 

•AEIZO'ON  (aeiiuov),  a  plant,  of  which  Dioscori- 
des*  describes  three  species  :  the  first,  or  i:  ro/iiya, 
being  the  Sempcrvivum  arboreum,  according  to  Sib- 
thorp  and  Sprengel ;  the  second,  or  d.  to  /uk/kv,  the 
Solum  rupestre  or  reflexum  (Rock  or  Yellow  Stone- 
crop)  ;  and  the  third,  the  Sedum  sUUatum,  according 
to  Columna  and  Sprengel.  The  ieiioov  of  Theo- 
phrastns*  is  the  same  as  the  first  species  of  Dios- 
corides,  the  characters  of  which,  notwithstanding  the 
high  authority  of  Sibthorp  and  Sprengel,  who  are 
of  a  different  opinion,  Dr.  Adams  thinks  he  is  justi- 
fied in  identifying  with  those  of  the  Sempervivum 
tectenm.  or  Houselcek.* 

AEI'SITOI.    (Vid.  Prttakejon.) 

iE'LIA  SENTIA  LEX.  This  law,  which  was 
passed  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (about  A.D.  3V  con- 
tained various  provisions.  By  one  clause  it  was 
provided  that  manumitted  slaves,  who,  daring  their 
servitude,  had  undergone  certain  punishments  foi 
offences,  should  not  become  either  Roman  citizens 
or  Latini,  but  should  belong  to  the  class  of  peregri- 
ni  dediticii.  (Vid.  Dediticii.)  The  law  also  con- 
tained various  provisions  as  to  the  manumission  of 
slaves,  and  as  to  the  mode  in  which  a  manumitted 
slave,  who  had  only  obtained  the  privileges  of  a 
Latinus,  might  become  a  Roman  citizen.  The  law 
also  made  void  all  manumission  of  slaves  effected 
tor  the  purpose  of  defrauding  a  creditor  or  a  patron, 
whether  such  manumission  was  effected  in  the  life- 


1.  (JEn.,  Tiii.,  439.) — S.  (rii.,  1.) — 3.  (Moora'i  Abo.  Pimento 
f,  p   181.— Kin.,  mrii.,  100—4  Ut    88.)-  -A.  (H.  P ,  w> 
p.y—6.  (Adams,  Append.,  f .  v.) 
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time  of  the  master,  or  by  his  tt  stamen  t.  It  prescri- 
bed certain  formalities  to  be  observed  in  the  case  of 
manumission  when  the  owner  of  the  slave  (dominus) 
was  under  twenty;  the  effect  of  which  was,  that 
though  a  person  of  the  age  cf  fourteen  could  make 
a  will,  he  could  not  by  will  give  a  slave  his  free- 
dom."- 

^NEATO'RES  (akcnatores*)  were  those  who 
blew  upon  wind  instruments  in  the  Roman  army; 
namely,  the  buccinatores,  cornidna,  and  tubiana.' 
iEseatcres  were  also  employed  in  the  public 
games.4  A  collegium  aneatorum  is  mentioned  in 
inscriptions., 

.iEOLIP'YUB  (filoKav  nvXai)  were,  according 
to  the  description  of  Vitruvius,'  hollow  vessels, 
made  of  brass,  which  were  used  in  explaining  the 
origin,  Ac.,  of  the  winds.  These  vessels,  which 
had  a  very  small  orifice,  were  filled  with  water  and 
placed  on  the  fire,  by  which,  of  course,  steam  was 
crsiitfid 

jE'a'uiTAS.  r rid.  jus.) 

iERA,  a  point  of  time  from  which  subsequent  or 
preceding  years  may  be  counted.  The  Greeks  had 
no  common  aera  till  a  comparatively  late  period. 
The  Athenians  reckoned  their  years  by  the  name 
of  the  chief  archon  of  each  year,  whence  he  was 
called  upxuv  hwuwuoc ;  the  Lacedaemonians  by  one 
of  the  ephors ;  and  the  Argiyes  by  the  chief  priest- 
ess of  Juno,  who  held  her  office  for  life.'  The  fol- 
lowing aeras  were  adopted  in  later  times :  1.  The 
aera  of  the  Trojan  war,  B.C.  1184,  which  was  first 
made  use  of  by  Eratosthenes.  2.  The  Olympiac 
aera,  which  began  B.C.  776,  and  was  first  made  use 
of  by  Timseusof  Sicily,  and  was  adopted  by  Polyb^ 
ins,  Diodorus,  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  and  Pau- 
sanias.  (Vid.  Olympiad.)  3.  The  Philippic  or  Alex- 
andrian aera,  which  began  B.C.  323.  4.  The  sera 
of  the  Seleucidee,  which  began  in  the  autumn  of 
B.C.  312.  5.  The  aeras  of  Antioch,  of  which  there 
were  three,  but  the  one  in  most  common  use  began 
In  November,  B.C.  49. 

The  Romans  reckoned  their  years  from  the 
founlation  of  the  city  (ab  urbe  amdita)  in  the  time 
of  Augustus  and  subsequently,  but  in  earlier  times 
the  years  were  reckoned  by  the  names  of  the  con- 
suls. We  also  find  traces  of  an  sera  from  the 
banishment  of  the  kings,  and  of  another  from  the 
taking  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls.  The  date  of  the 
foundation  of  Rome  is  given  differently  by  different 
authors.  That  which  is  most  commonly  followed 
is  the  one  given  by  Varro,  which  corresponds  to 
B.C.  753.'  It  must  be  observed  that  753  A.U.C  is 
the  first  year  before,  and  754  A.U.C.  the  first  year 
after  the  Christian  sera.  To  find  out  the  year  B.C. 
corresponding  to  the  year  A.U.C,  subtract  the  year 
A.U.C  from  754;  thus,  605  A.U.C=149  B.C.  To 
find  out  the  year  A.D.  corresponding  to  the  year 
A.U.C,  subtract  753  from  the  year  A.U.C. ;  thus, 
767  A.U.C=14  A.D. 

jERA'RII,  those  citizens  of  Rome  who  did  not 
enjoy  the  perfect  franchise ;  t.  e.,  those  who  cor- 
responded to  the  Isoteks  and  Atimi  at  Athens.  The 
name  is  a  regular  adjective  formed  from  as  (bronze), 
ind  its  application  to  this  particular  class  is  due  to 
the  circumstance  that,  as  the  aerarii  were  protected 
by  the  state  without  being  bound  to  military  ser- 
vice, they  naturally  had  to  pay  the  as  mtlitare, 
v.-hich  was  thus  originally  a  charge  on  them,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  sums  for  knights'  horses  were  levied 
■xl  the  estates  of  rich  widows  and  orphans.'  (  Vid. 
M*  Hordearium.)  The  persons  wno  constituted 
this  class  it  ere  either  the  inhabitants  of  other  towns 
which  had  a  relation  of  isopolity  with  Rome  (the 


I.  (Gaina,  lib.i.— Ulp,  Frag.,  tit.  1.— Dig.  88,  tit.  J,  a.  57,60. 
—Tacit,  Ann.,  rv.,  45.)— 8.  (Ammian,  xxhr,  4.)— 3.  (Suet,  JuL, 
».)— 4.  (Sen,Ep,,84.)— 5.  (Orelli,  4059.— Grater,  884,  No.  1.) 
— «.  (i.,  6.)— 7.  (Thucyd,  ii,  8.— Pauaan,  iii.,  11,  l>  8.)— 8. 
(Niebuhr,  Hilt.  Horn.,  toI.  i.,  p.  258-869,  tranal.)— 9.  (Niebuhr, 
HiM.  Raa.,  i.,  p.  465.) 


inquiUfu),  or  clients  and  the  desct  odants  of  freed, 
men.  The  decemvirs  enrolled  in  the  tribes  all  whr 
were  aerarians  at  that  time :'  and  when  the  tribe: 
comprised  the  whole  nation,  the  degradation  of  a 
citizen  to  the  rank  of  an  aerarian  (which  was  called 
ararium  facerc  /"  referre  aliqutm  in  arariot;*  or  i% 
tabuias  Caritum  rc/erri  jubere*)  might  be  practised 
in  the  case  of  a  patrician  as  well  as  of  a  plebeian. 
Hence  aerarius  came  to  be  used  as  a  term  of  re- 
proach. Thus  Cicero,  speaking  of  the  corrupt 
judices  who  tried  Clodius,  says,*  Maculosi  senaions, 
nudi  equites,  tribuni  rum  tarn  araii,  quam,  %t  appellan- 
tur,  ararii.  He  is  alluding  to  the  Aurelian  law, 
which  settled  that  the  judices  should  be  selected 
from  the  senators,  the  knights,  and  the  tribuni  asra- 
rii.  These  tribuni  ararii,  who  constituted  an  order 
in  the  later  days  of  the  republic,  and  were,  in  fact, 
the  representatives  of  the  most  respectable  plebei- 
ans, were  originally  heads  of  tribes,  who  acted  as 
general  inspectors  and  collectors  of  the  as  miUiart 
for  the  payment  of  the  troops.*  In  the  same  way 
the  pubucani,  or  farmers  of  the  taxes,  constituted  a 
numerous  class  of  the  equestrian  order. 

^RA'RIUM,  the  public  treasury  at  Rome.  After 
the  banishment  of  the  kings,  the  temple  of  Saturn 
was  used  as  the  place  for  keening  the  public  treas- 
ure, and  it  continued  to  be  so  till  the  later  times  of 
the  empire.'  Besides  the  public  money,  the  stand- 
ards oi  the  legions  were  kept  in  the  serarium  ;•  and 
also  all  decrees  of  the  senate  were  entered  there,  in 
books  kept  for  the  purpose.' 

The  aerarium  was  divided  into  two  parts:  the 
common  treasury,  in  which  were  deposited  the  regu- 
lar taxes,  and  which  were  made  use  of  to  meet  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  state ;  and  the  sacred 
treasury  (ararium  sanctum,  aandiif*1'),  which  was 
never  touched  except  in  cases  of  extreme  peril. 
The  twentieth  part  of  the  value  of  every  siave  who 
was  enfranchised,"  and  some  part  of  the  p:  under  of 
conquered  nations,  were  deposited  in  the  sacred 
treasury."  Augustus  established  a  separate  treas- 
ury under  the  name  of  ararium  miHtare,  to  provide 
for  the  pay  and  support  of  the  army,  and  he  impo- 
sed several  new  taxes  for  that  purpose.1' 

The  ararium,  the  public  treasury,  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  focus,  the  treasury  of  the  emper- 
ors.1*   (Vid.  Fiscds.) 

The  charge  of  the  treasury  was  originally  in- 
trusted to  the  quaestors  and  their  assistants,  the 
tribuni  aerarii ;  but  in  B.C.  49,  when  no  quaestors 
were  elected,  it  was  transferred  to  the  aeailes,  in 
whose  care  it  appears  to  have  been  till  B.C.  28, 
when  Augustus  gave  it  to  the  praetors,  or  those  who 
had  been  praetors.1*  Claudius  restored  it  to  the 
quaestors;1'  but  Nero  made  a  fresh  change,  and 
committed  it  to  those  who  had  been  praetors,  and 
whom  he  called  prafecli  ararii."  In  the  time  of 
Vespasian,  the  charge  of  the  treasury  appears  to 
have  been  again  in  the  hands  of  the  praetors  ;■•  but 
in  the  time  of  Trajan,  if  not  before,  it  was  again 
intrusted  to  the  prefects,  who  appear  to  have  heul 
their  office  for  two  years.1* 

•iERU'GO  (16c),  Verdigris.  "Among  the  an- 
cients, as  it  still  is,  verdigris  was  a  common  green 
pigment;  and  Dioscorides'*  and  Pliny*1  specify  sev- 
eral varieties  of  native  arugo,  or  Uc,  classing  with 
it,  in  this  case,  what  we  may  suppose  to  have  been 
green  carbonate,  instead  of  acetate  of  copper;  at. 


1.  (Niebuhr,  Hist.  Rom.,  ii,p.  317.)— I.  (Anl.  Cell.,  It,  18.1 
3.  (Cic.,  pro  Cluent.,  43.)— 4.  (Anl.  Cell.,  xri,  13.)— 5.  (Ai 
Attic,  i.,  10.)— «.  (Dion.  Hal.,  hr,  14.1—7.  (Pint.,  Popl.,  18.- 
Plin.,  Paneg.,  91,  ieq.)— 8.  (Lit.,  iii.,  69  ;  iT,  22 ;  Tii.,83.)— B. 
(Cic.de  Leg.,  iii.,  4.— Tac.,  .Inn.,  iii.,  51 ;  xiii.,  SO.)— 10.  (Lit., 
xxrii,  10.— Flor.,  iT.,  2.— Cue,  Bell.  Cir.,  i,  14.)— 11.  (Lir, 
•rii.,  16  ;  nrii.,  10.)— 12.  (Luean,  Phara.,  iii.,  155.)— 13.  (Snet, 
OoUt,  49.— Dion,  It,  84, 85,  33.)— 14.  (Sen,  da  Ben,  Tii,  6 
— Plin.,  Pan.,  86,  43.— Suet.,  Octav,  101.— Tac,  Ann,  ii,  47  • 
Ti,  8.)— 15.  (Suet,  Octar.,  36.)— 16.  (Suet,  Claud.,  84.— 
Dion,  It,  S4.)— 17.  (Tac,  Ann,  xiii,  SB.)— 18  (Tac,  Hiit., 
it,  ».)— 10.  (Plin,  Pan,  91,  98.— Lips,  Excori.  ad  Tac,  Ann , 
xiii,  S».)— 80.  (Dioacor,  t..  91.1-81.  IV"»   M.  N,xxxii,8» 
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fer  example,  '  the  efflorescence  upon  stones  which 
untamed  copper,'    and  what  was   '  scraped  from 
lie  stone  out  of  which  copper  was  melted?     Vari- 
es* modes  of  making  verdigris  are  described  by 
Theophrastns,  Dioscorides.  and  Pliny,  which  agree 
a  principle,  and  some  of  them  even  as  to  their  de- 
tails, with  the  processes  now  employed    Among 
the  rations  adulterations  of  it,  that  which  was  made 
with  the  sulphate  of  iron  (alramentum  sutorwm) 
ww,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  the  one  best  calcula- 
ted to  deceive;  and  the  mode  of  detecting  it,  sug- 
gested by  him,  deserves  notice.    It  was  to  rub  the 
counterfeit  ssrngo  on  papyrus  steeped  with  the  gall- 
wet,  which  immediately  thereon  turned  black."1 

^RUSCATCRES  were  vagrants  who  obtained 
taeir  living  by  fortune-telling  and  begging.'  They 
woe  called  by  the  Greeks  /cyvpnu.  ( Fid.  AGURTAI.) 
Festus  explains  anscart  by  ara  vndique  coBigere. 

XS  (xaXxAt ),  a  composition  of  metals,  in  which 
copper  is  the  predominant  ingredient  Its  etymology 
is  not  known.  The  Italians  and  French  often  use 
the  words  rest*  and  ottone,  and  airain,  to  translate 
the  word  ass;  but,  like  the  English  term  brass, 
which  is  also  employed  in  a  general  way  to  express 
tie  same  composition,  all  are  incorrect,  and  are 
-akulited  to  mislead.  Brass,  to  confine  ourselves 
to  oar  own  language,  is  a  combination  of  upper  and 
«,  while  all  the  specimens  of  ancient  objects 
formed  of  the  material  called  ess,  are  found  upon 
analysis  to  contain  no  zinc :  but,  with  very  limited 
exceptions,  to  be  composed  entirely  of  copper  and 
km.  To  this  mixture  the  term  bronze  is  now  exclu- 
ofeiy  applied  by  artist*  and  founders  5  .and  it  is  de- 
sirable mat,  being  now  generally  received,  it  should 
always  be  used,  in  order  to  prevent  misapprehen- 
fiaL,  and  to  distinguish  at  once  between  the  two 
(impositions.  The  word  bronze  is  of  Italian  or- 
kin,  and  of  comparatively  modem  date,  and  de- 
n«ed  in  all  probability  from  the  brown  colour 
(Haw)  which  the  artists  of  the  period  of  the  revival 
las  it  is  called)  of  the  Arts,  and  those  who  followed 
tbem,  gave  their  metal  works;  various  fine  speci- 
mens of  such  productions  of  the  cinque-cento  age  are 
■all  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Florence  and  in 
other*  collections ;  and  when  the  surface  of  the  cast 
has  not  been  injured  by  accident  or  by  exposure  to 
tie  weather,  the  rich  brown  tint  originally  imparted 
a>  them  is  as  perfect  as  when  it  was  first  produced 
The  natural  colour  of  bronze,  when  first  cast,  is  a 
•eddish  brown ;  the  different  tints  which  are  seen 
■a  works  of  sculpture  of  this  class  being  almost  al- 
ways given  by  artificial  means :  that  which  modem 
taste  prefers,  and  which  is  now  usually  seen  on 
bronze  works,  namely,  a  bright  bluish  green,  may, 
however,  be  considered  natural  to  it,  as  it  is  simply 
the  effect  of  oxidation,  from  exposure  tonhe  inuu- 
eaceof  the  atmosphere.  Sometimes  the  operations 
af  time  and  weather  are  anticipated  by  the  skilful 
1  oC  an  acid  over  the  surface  of  the  metal 


>  finest  bronzes  of  antiquity  are  remarkable  for 
•he  colour  of  this  patina,  as  it  is  called  by  anti- 


The  employment  of  sss  (bronze)  was  very  general 
assess;  the  ancients  \  money,  vases,  and  utensils  of 
all  sorts,  whether  for  domestic  or  sacrificial  pur- 
poses, ornaments,  arms  offensive  and  defensive,  ftir- 
wjenre,  tablets  for  inscriptions,  musical  instruments, 
■hi,  indeed,  every  object  jb  which  it  could  be  ap- 
sjjed,  being  made  of  it  The  proportions  in  which 
the  component  parts  were  mixed  seem  to  have 
teen  much  studied ;  and  the  peculiarities  and  ex- 
cellence of  the  different  sorts  of  bronze  were  marked 
by  distinctive  names,  'as  the  sss  Corinthiacura,  aes 
DeBacum,  sss  .£fdneticum,  ass  Hepatizon,  and 
amen;  bin  of  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  we 
kaww  tittle  or  nothing  beyond  the  titles,  except  that 


t  fnmttami  .  n*l  A16V,  «-  10a.— VftruT.,  ™.,  is.— Moon* 
tm.  Hanker,  p.  84,  —*■>— a.  (Gelt,  zh.,  1 ;  ix.,  "     ~ 
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we  collect  from  some  of  the  writers  of  antiquity, 
that,  with  the  view  of  producing  effects  of  colour  or 
variety  of  texture,  the  artists  sometimes  mixed 
small  proportions  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  even 
iron,  in  the  composition  of  their  bronze. 

No  ancient  works  in  brass,  properly  so  called, 
have  yet  been  discovered,  though  it  has  been  af- 
firmed that  zinc  was  found  in  an  analysis  made  of 
an  antique  sword ;'  but  it  appeared  in  so  extremely 
small  a  quantity,  that  it  hardly  deserved  notice ;'  it 
it  was  indeed  present,  it  may  rather  be  attributed 
to  some  accident  of  nature  than  to  design.  Fot 
farther  particulars  on  the  composition  of  bronze, 
and  the  practice  of  the  ancients  in  different  pro-' 
cesses  of  metal-working,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  article  on  bronze. 

jES  (money,  nwmmi  atnei  or  arii).  Since  the 
most  ancient  coins  in  Rome  and  the  old  Italian 
states  were  made  of  ass,  this  name  was  given  to 
money  in  general,  so  that  Ulpian  says,  Elian  aure- 
os  nummos  as  dirimiu*  For  the  same  reason  we 
have  as  alienum,  meaning  debt,  and  ara  in  the 
plural,  pay  to  the  soldiers.'  The  Romans  had  no 
other  coinage  except  bronze  or  copper  (as)  till 
A.U.C.  485  (B.C.  &9),  five  years  before  the  first 
Punic  war,  when  silver  was  first  coined ;  gold  was 
not  coined  till  sixty-two  years  after  silver.*  For 
this  reason.  Argenunus,  in  the  Italian  mythology, 
was  made  the  son  cf  iEsculanus.' 

The  earliest  cornier  coins  were  cast,  not  struck. 
In  the  collection  bf  coins  at  the  British  Museum 
there  are  four  ases  joined  together,  as  they  were 
taken  from  the  mould,  in  -which  many  were  cast  at 
once.  Id  most  ases  the  edge  shows  where  they 
were  severed  from  each  other.  The  first  coinage 
of  ass  is  usually  attributed  to  Ssrvius  Tullius,  who 
is  said  to  have  stamped  the  cauey  with  the  image 
of  cattle  (pecut).  whence  it  was  called  pecunia* 
According  to  some  accounts,  it  was  coined  irom 
the  commencement  of  the  city;'  and  according  to 
others,  the  first  coinage  was  attributed  to  Janus  or 
Saturn.*  We  know  that  the  old  Italian  states 
possessed  a  bronze  or  copper  coinage  from  the 
earliest  times. 

The  first  coinage  was  the  as  (vid.  As),  which  orig- 
inally was  a  pound  weight ;  but  as,  in  course  of  time, 
the  weight  of  the  as  was  reduced  not  only  in  Rome, 
but  in  the  other  Italian  states,  and  this  reduction 
in  weight  was  not  uniform  in  the  different  states,  it 
became  usual  in  all  bargains  to  pay  the  ases  accord- 
ing to  their  weight,  and  not  according  to  their  nomi- 
nal value.  The  as  grave'  was  not,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some,  the  old  heavy  coins  as  distinguished 
from  the  lighter  modern ;  but,  as  Niebuhr"  nas  re- 
marked, it  signified  any  number  of  copper  coins 
reckoned  according  to  the  old  style,  by  weight 
There  was,  therefore,  no  occasion  for  the  state  to 
suppress  the  circulation  of  the  old  copper  coins, 
since  in  all  bargains  the  ases  were  not  reckoned  by 
tale,  but  by  weight  The  weight  thus  supplied  a 
common  measure  for  the  national  money,  and  for 
that  of  the  different  states  of  Italy;  and,  according- 
ly, a  hundred  pounds,  whether  of  the  old  or  modem 
money,  were  of  the  same  value.  The  name  of  aes 
grave  was  also  applied  to  the  uncoined  metal." 

Under  the  Roman  empire,  the  right  of  coining 
silver  and  gold  belonged  only  to  the  emperors;  but 
the  copper  coinage  was  left  to  the  seranum,  which 
was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  senate. 

Bronze  or  copper  (;r.a"t*6{-)  was  very  little  used 


1.  (Monger,  Mem.  de  rTnititut.}— S.  (Dig.  SO,  tit  16,  t.  159. 
—Compere  Hot-  Ep.  ad  Pi*.,  345.— Id.,  Ep.T,  rii.,  S3.)— 3.  (Lit., 
t.,  4.— PHn.,  H.  N.,  xxxiT.,  i.y-4.  (Sin.,  H.  N.,  xxiiii.,  IS.)— 
5.  ('*  Qui*  prim  area  pecunia  in  uau  eaee  cxrpit,  poet  arjrentea:* 
Auntt.,  de  Cir.  Dei,  ir.,  tl.)— 4.  (Plin.,  B.  N.,  xxxiii.,  13 ; 
xriii.,  ».— Varro,  de  Re  Rurt.,  K,  1.— Orid,  Fart.,  t.,  281.)— 7. 
(Plin.,  H.  N.,  xrrir.,  1.)— 8.  (Mucrob.,  Saturn.,  i.,  7.)— 0.  <Lir., 
iT.,  41,  80  j  T.,  1;  xxxii.,  SO.— Sen.  ad  Heir.,  12.)— 1(1  (Rom 
Hirt.,  i.,  p. 458.)— 11.  (Serriui,  in  Virg.,  J5n.,  ri.,  661.—" Mete*, 
M  rude,  metallnm  infectum :"   Indor..  xri.,  18,  13.) 
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by  the  Greeks  for  money  in  early  times.  Silver  was 
originally  the  universal  currency,  and  copper  ap- 
pears to  have  been  seldom  coined  till  after  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  At  Athens  a  copper 
coinage  was  issued  as  early  as  B.C.  406,  in  the 
archonship  of  Callias;1  but  it  was  soon  afterward 
called  in,  and  the  silver  currency  restored.'  It  is 
not  improbable,  however,  that  the  copper  coin  call- 
ed ^aA«ovf  was  in  circulation  in  Athens  still  earlier. 
The  smallest  silver  coin  at  Athens  was  the  quarter 
obol,  and  the  xa/Uotif  was  the  half  of  that,  or  the 
eighth  of  an  oboL  The  copper  coinage  issued  in 
the  archonship  of  Callias  probably  consisted  of 
larger  pieces  of  money,  and  not  merely  of  the  xaA- 
koiV,  which  appears  to  have  been  used  previously 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  coining  silver  in  such 
minute  pieces.  The  xaAxotJc  in  later  times  was  di- 
vided into  lepta,  of  which,  according  to  Suidas  (s.  v. 
TaXmrrov  and  '06oX6c),  it  contained  seven.  There 
was  another  copper  coin  current  in  Greece,  called 
Tv/i6ofov,  of  which  the  value  is  not  known.  Pollux* 
tlso  mentions  k6Uv6oc  as  a  copper  coin  of  an  early 
ige;  but,  as  Mr.  Hussey  has  remarked,  this  may 
have  been  a  common  name  for  small  money;  since 
toXXutoc  signified  generally  "  changing  money,"  and 
KoXkv6iarfis  "a  money-changer."  In  later  times, 
the  obol  was  coined  of  copper  as  well  as  silver.  As 
larly  as  B.C.  185,  we  find  talents  paid  in  copper  by 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes.* 

MS  CIRCUMFORA'NEUM,  money  borrowed 
Tom  the  Roman  bankers  (argentarii),  who  had 
•■bops  in  porticos  round  the  (brum.* 

MS  EdUES'TRE,  the  stun  of  money  given  bv 
<he  Roman  state  for  the  purchase  of  the  knights 
jorse  (ca  pecwnia,  qua  cquus  emendus  fat')  This 
sum,  according  to  Livy,'  amounted  to  10,000  ases. 

MS  HORDEA'RiUM,  or  HORDIA'RIUM, 
the  sum  of  money  paid  yearly  for  the  keep  of  a 
knight's  horse;  In  other  words^a  knight's  pay.' 
This  sum,  which  amounted  to  9000  ases  for  each 
horse,  was  chargtd  upon  the  rich  widows  and  or- 
phans, on  the  pnnidple  that,  in  a  military  state,  the 
women  and  children  ought  to  contribute  largely  for 
those  who  fought  in  behalf  of  them  and  the  com- 
monwealth.' The  fcnights  had  a  right  to  distrain 
for  this  money,  if  it  was  not  paid,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  they  had  the  right  to  distrain  for  the  as  eques- 
tre,  and  the  soldiers  fir  the  as  miUtare.1'  It  has  been 
remarked  by  Niebub*,"  that  a  knight's  monthly  pay, 
if  his  yearly  pension  of  9000  ases  be  divided  by 
twelve,  does  not  come  iO  anything  like  an  even  sum ; 
but  that,  if  we  have  recourse  to  a  year  of  ten  months, 
which  was  used  in  all  calculations  of  payments  at 
Rome  in  very  remote  times,  a  knight's  monthly  pay 
will  be  200  ases,  which  was  just  double  the  pay  of  a 
foot  soldier. 

MS  MILITA'RE.    (Vid.  jErarii.) 

MS  MANUATUUM  was  the  money  won  in 
playing  with  dice,  manibus  eoUectum.  Maims  was 
the  throw  In  the  game.  All  who  threw  certain 
numbers  were  obliged  to  put  down  a  piece  of  mon- 
ey; and  whoever  threw  the  Venus  (the  highest 
tfirow)  won  the  whole  sum,  which  was  called  the 
as  manuarium." 

MS  TJXO'RIUM.    (Vid.  Mahruoe.) 

•^ESC'ULUS,  a  species  of  tree  commonly  rank- 
Mi  in  the  family  of  oaks.  Martyn*'  is  inclined  to 
raake  it  the  same  with  what  is  called,  in  some  parts 
of  England,  the  bay-oak,  and  corresponds  to  the 


I.  (Schol.  in  Aristoph.,  Ran.,  7J7.) — t.  (Aristoph.,  Eoclesiaz., 
BlS-623.)— 3.  (iii.,  ».)—*•  (Polyb.,  xxiii.,9,  3.— Huawy,  Ancient 
Weights  and  Monejr,  p.  115.— Mclth,  Puhl.  Eoon.  of  Athens, 
»ol  li.,  p.  384.— Id.,  Ueber  Gewichte,  Munzfttsse,  Ac,  p.  142, 
142,  Ac)— S.  (Cic.  adAtt.,ii.,  1.)— «.  (Gains,  iv.,  ST.)— 7.  (i., 
43.) — 8.  ("  Ea  pecnnia,  ex  qua  hordeam  eqnia  erat  coroperan- 
dum ;"  Gaius,  it.,  27.)— 9.  (Ut.,  i.,  43.— Cic,  de  Rep.,  ii.,  20.) 
1(1.  (Gaiua,  ir.,  27.— Cato  an.  Cell.,  Tii.,  10.— Niebuhr,  Hist. 
Rom.  i.,  400  4610—11.  (Hist.  Rom.,  ii.,  43>.)— 12.  (GeU., 
ivii ,  13.--S™t,  Octav.,  72.1—13.  (in  Viig.,  Oeonf..  ii.,  IS.) 
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Querent  laiifoUa  mas,  qua  brem  peduulo  est,  as  de- 
scribed by  Bauhin.  Fee,  however,'  condemns  this 
opinion,  on  the  ground  that  Virgil,  in  the  passage 
on  which  Martyn  is  commenting,  places  the  jEscuhu 
and  Querous  in  opposition  to  each  other,  as  distinct 
kinds  of  trees.  Martyn  therefore  is  wrong,  accord- 
ing to  this  writer,  in  making  the  JEsculius  identical 
with  the  Quercus  latifotia  of  Bauhin,  since  this  last 
is  only  a  variety  of,  and  very  little  distinct  from,  the 
Quercus  arbor.  If  it  were  certain  that  the  ascuius  of 
Virgil  was  the  same  with  that  of  Pliny,'  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  determining  its  botani- 
cal character;  for  the  ascuius  of  Pliny  is  well  known 
being  the  *jy<5f  of  Theophrastus,'  or  our  Querent 
jEscuhs.  Pliny's  Fagus  is  our  beech,  and  not  an 
oak ;  and  the  description  which  he  gives  of  the 
tree  shows  this  very  clearly.  On  the  other  hand, 
Theophrastus  ranks  his  fvyot  among  oaks.  Pliny 
thus  places  his  ascuhis  between  the  quercus,  the 
robur,  the  Hex,  and  the  suber.  Everything  then 
agrees;  and,  besides,  the  etymology  of  ascuius  from 
etca  ("food"),  like  that  of  fr/ydc  from  fayu  ("to 
eat"),  is  not  unreasonable.  But  the  ascuius  of  Pliny 
does  not  correspond  to  the  ascuius  of  Virgil.  The 
former  is  one  of  the  smallest  kinds  of  oak,  whereas 
the  latter  is  described  by  the  poet  as  "  maxima,"  and 
in  figurative  language  as  touching  the  skies  with  its 
top,  and  reaching  to  Tartarus  with  its  roots.  Pliny, 
too,  considers  the  ascuius  as  rare  in  Italy,  whereas 
Horace  speaks  of  wide  groves  of  the  ascuius  in 
Daunia.  This  poet,  therefore,  like  Virgil,  takes  the 
term  ascuius  in  a  different  sense  from  the  naturalist. 
In  order  to  relieve  the  question  from  the  embarrass- 
ment in  which  it  is  thus  left,  some  botanists  have 
imagined  that  Virgil  means  the  chestnut,  a  bold  bat 
not  very  reasonable  idea. 
^STIMA'TIO  LITIS.  (Vid,  Judex.) 
^SYMNETES.  {Vid.  AISUMNE-TES.) 
'AfeTITES  (ieT/TT/c),  the  Eagle-stone.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  i  ruv  tiktuv  of  Theophrastus,  or  the 
Prolific  stone,  of  which  the  ancients  give  such  won- 
derful accounts,  making  it  famous  for  assisting  in 
delivery,  preventing  abortions,  and  discovering 
thieves!  Pliny4  says  of  it,  "Est  outer*  lapis  isle 
pragnans  intus ;  qmim  quatias,  alio  vehii  in  titer  o 
sonante ;"  and  Dioscorides'  remarks,  dertTfr  XiBot 
ue  iripov  tyitifiuv  Xfflov  inrapxuv.  Sir  John  Hill* 
says,  that  custom  has  given  the  name  of  Aatites  to 
every  stone  having  a  loose  nucleus  in  it.  Cleave- 
land  observes,  that  the  ancients  gave  it  the  name  of 
Eagle-time  (aer6c,  "  an  eagle"),  from  an  opinion 
that  this  bird  transports  them  to  its  nest  to  facilitate 
the  laying  of  its  eggs.  It  is  an  argillaceous  oxyde 
of  iron.' 

•A'ETOS  (&ct6c).  I.  The  Eagle.  (Vid.  Aqoila.) 
II.  A  species  of  Ray  fish,  called  by  Pliny  Aquila, 
and  now  known  as  the  Raja  Aqutla,  L.  Oppiau 
enumerates  it  among  the  viviparous  fishes.* 

AFFI'NES,  AFFTNITAS,  or  ADFITiES,  A D- 
FI'NITAS  Affines  are  the  cognati  of  husband 
and  wife ;  and  the  relationship  called  affinitxj  can 
only  be  the  result  of  a  lawful  marriage.  Thtn  art 
no  degrees  of  affinitas  corresponding  to  threa  of 
cognatio,  though  there  are  terms  to  express  tlw  vari- 
ous kinds  of  affinitas.  The  father  of  a  husband  is 
the  socer  of  the  husband's  wife,  and  the  father  of  a 
wife  is  the  socer  of  the  wife's  husband ;  the  term 
socras  expresses  the  same  affinity  with  respect  to 
the  husband's  and  wife's  mothers.  A  son's  wife  is 
nuros  or  daughter-in-law  to  the  son's  parents;  a 
wife's  husband  is  gener  or  son-in-law  to  the  wife's 
parents. 
Thus  the  avus,  avia;  pater,  mater;  of  the  wife 


1.  (FloradeVinfle,p.U.)— 2.  (H.N.,XTi,6,2;79,4,  43,1; 
xTii.,  34,  3.)— 3.  (H.  P.,  iii., ».)— 4.  (H.  N,l.,  4. 1  j  in.,  44,  1 : 
xxxri.,  St,  1.)— 4.  (Diosnor.,  t.,  160.)— t.  (Tneop'j.ast    »<W 
At9.,  c.  11.)— 7   (Adams.  Anoond..  a.  t.)— e   Ultima,  Ansa* 
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become  by  the  marriage  respectively  the  socer  mag- 
us, proso;rus,  or  socrus  magna — socer,  socrus — 
of  the  husband,  who  becomes  with  respect  to  them 
severally  progener  and  gener.    In  like  manner,  the 
corresponding  ancestors  of  the  husband  respectively 
isstnne  the  same  names  with  respect  to  the  son's 
vue,  who  becomes  with  respect  to  them  pronorus 
and  nurus.    The  son  and  daughter  of  a  husband  or 
wife  bom  of  a  prior  marriage  are  called  privignus 
aid  privigna  with  respect  to  their  stepfather  or 
stepmother;  and,  with  respect  to  such  children,  the 
aepfcther  and  stepmother  are   severally   called 
rithcus  and  noverca.    The  husband's  brother  be- 
comes levir  with  respect  to  the  wife,  and  his  sister 
becomes  gk»  (the  Greek  yaXut).    Marriage  was 
unlawful  among  persons  who  had  become  such 
affines  as  above  mentioned.   A  person  who  bad  sus- 
tained such  a  capitis  diminutio  as  to  lose  both  his 
freedom  and  the  civitas,  lost  also  all  his  affines.1 

♦AGALL'OCHON  (ayaXkoxov),  the  Lignum  Aloes, 
or  jUixzjfcm  AgallocAum,  Lour.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
opinion  of  the  commentators  on  Mesne,  of  Celsius, 
Bergius,  Matthiolus,  Lamarck  and  Sprengel.  Avi- 
cenna  and  Abu'  1  Fadli  describe  several  species,  or, 
more  properly,  varieties  of  it.* 
AT ATUOT  ITA*H  (aya/iiov  ypatf).    (  Vid.  MaE- 

tUGE.) 

•AGARTKON  (ayapixdv),  the  Boletut  igniarius, 
called  in  English  Touckuvod  or  Spunk,  a  fungous 
excrescence,  which  grows  on  the  trunk  of  the  oak 
tad  other  trees.  Dioscorides,  Paulus  jEgineta,  and 
other  writers  on  Toxicology,  make  mention  of  a 
black  or  poisonous  Agaric,  which  may  be  decided 
id  have  been  the  Agaricut  Muscarius.  Dr.  Christi- 
na confirms  the  ancient  statements  of  its  poisonous 
■store.' 

AG  A'SO,  a  groom,  a  slave  whose  business  it  was 
u  take  care  of  the  horses.  The  word  is  also  used 
lor  a  driver  of  beasts  of  burden,  and  is  sometimes 
applied  to  a  slave  who  had  to  perform  the  lowest 
menial  duties.4 

♦AGASS'EUS  (ayaeatif),  a  species  of  dog  de- 
aeribed  by  Oppian.'  It  may  be  conjectured  to  have 
teen  either  the  Harrier  or  the  Beagle.  Pennant  is 
ia  favour  of  the  latter.' 

AGATHOER'GOI  (ayaSoepyol).  In  time  of  war 
me  longs  of  Sparta  had  a  body-guard  of  three  hun- 
dred of  the  noblest  of  the  Spartan  youths  (imrrif),  of 
whom  the  five  eldest  retired  every  year,  and  were 
employed  for  one  year,  under  the  name  of  ayaOotp- 
/•i,  in  missions  to  foreign  states.7  It  has  been 
maintained  by  some  writers  that  the  uyaHocpyoi  did 
auc  attain  that  rank  merely  by  seniority,  but  were 
selected  from  the  Ixirtic  by  the  ephors  without  refer- 
**ee  u>  age.* 

ACELE  (iyifai),  an  assembly  of  young  men  in 
Crete,  who  lived  together  from  their  eighteenth  year 
u9  the  time  of  their  marriage.  An  iytXn  consisted 
of  the  sons  of  the  most  noble  citizens,  who  were 
■rally  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  father  of  the 
Tooth  who  had  been  the  means  of  collecting  the 
«7*i»\  It  was  the  duty  of  this  person,  called  aytXd- 
rfc,  to  superintend  the  military  and  gymnastic  ex- 
•rewes  of  the  youths  (who  were  called  aytKurroi), 
to  accompany  them  to  the  chase,  and  to  punish  them 
when  disobedient  He  was  accountable,  however, 
Is  the  state,  which  supported  the  ayi iat  at  the  pub- 
lic expense.  All  the  members  of  an  iyi^s  were 
shfiged  to  marry  at  the  same  time.*  In  Sparta  the 
•oaths  entered  the  ayfXtu,  usually  called  jioiat,  at 
Jbe  end  of  their  seventh  year. 

AGEMA  (uyiuia  from  iya),  the  name  of  a  chosen 


I.  (Dif .  18,  lit  10,  ■.  4.)— *.  (OicKor.,  i.,  SI.— Adams,  Ap- 
mt,  a.  t.>— 3.  rDkacor.,  Hi.,  I. — Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 4. 
(tar,  tML,  5v— Plra_  xxxr.,  11. — Curt.,  viii.,  «.— Hor.,  Saim. 
B,  Tna,  Tt^-Tm~,  r.,  78.)— ».  (Crnejret.,  473.)— «.  (Britiah 
Ti  il  a),  aai.  L,  p.  M.>— 7.  (Herod.,  i.,  87.)— 8.  (Rohnken  ad 
TW Lax  Fbt     a.  t.)— 0.  (Epconia   ap   Strab.,  x,  480,  483, 


body  of  troops  in  the  Macedonian  army,  which  isdj 
ally  consisted  of  horsemen.  The  agema  seen  s  tc 
have  varied  in  number;  sometimes  it  consisted  of 
150  men,  at  other  times  of  300,  and  in  later  times  *» 
contained  as  many  as  1000  or  2000  men.1 

*AGE'RATON  (ayyparov),  a  plant,  which  Mattbi 
olus  and  Adams  make  to  have  been  the  Achillea 
ageratum.  Dodonteus  and  Sprengel,  however,  are 
undecided  about  it  It  would  appear  to  be  the  Eu- 
patorium  of  the  translator  of  Mesue.' 

ArEQPTIOT   AI'KH    (ayeupyiov   iUv),  an  ac 
tion  which  might  be  brought  in  the  Athenian  court* 
by  a  landlord  against  the  farmer  who  had  injured 
his  land  by  neglect,  or  an  improper  mode  of  culti- 
vation.' 
AGER  ARCIFI NITJS.    (  Vid.  Agrimemsobes.) 
AGERDECUMA-NUS.  (Vid.  Agrarije  Leges!) 
AGER  LIMITA'TUS.    (  Vid.  Agrimensores.) 
AGER  PUB'LICUS.    (Vid.  Agrarije  Leges.) 
AGER  RELIGIO'SUS.  (Vid.  Actuals  Leges.) 
AGER  SACER.    (  Vid.  Agrarijs  Leges.) 
AGER  SANCTUS  (ri/ievoc).    Tf/ievoc  originally 
signified  a  piece  of  ground,  appropriated  for  the  sup- 
port of  some  particular  chief  or  hero.4    In  the  Ho- 
meric times,  the  kings  of  the  Greek  states  seem  to 
have  been  principally  supported  by  the  produce  of 
these  demesnes.  The  win!  was  afterward  applied  to 
land  dedicated  to  a  divinity.  In  Attica,  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  considerable  quantity  of  such  sacred 
lands  (nitbrn),  which  were  let  out  by  the  state  to 
farm ;  and  the  income  arising  from  them  was  ap- 
propriated to  the  support  of  the  temples  and  the 
maintenance  of  public  worship.' 

According  to  Dionysius,'  land  was  set  apart  at 
Rome  as  early  as  the  time  of  Romulus  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  temples.  The  property  belonging  to  the 
temples  increased  considerably  in  later  times,  es- 
pecially under  the  emperors.* 

Lands  dedicated  to  the  gods  were  also  called 
Agri  amsecraii.  Houses,  also,  were  consecrated ;  as, 
for  instance,  Cicero's,  by  Clodius.  By  the  provisions 
of  the  Lex  Papiria,  no  land  or  houses  could  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  gods  without  the  consent  of  the  plebs.* 
The  time  when  this  law  was  passed  is  uncertain; 
but  it  was  probably  brought  forward  about  B.C.  305, 
if  Livy*  alludes  to  the  same  law. 
A  "ER  VECTIGA'LIS.  (Vid.  Aorabi*  Leges.) 
A&3T0RIA  IfiyvTopia).  (Vid.  CARNEIA.) 
AGGER  (gtya),  from  ad  and  gero,  was  used  in 
general  for  a  heap  or  mound  of  any  kind.  It  was 
more  particularly  applied  to  a  mound,  usually  com- 
posed of  earth,  which  was  raised  round  a  besieged 
town,  and  was  gradually  increased  in  breadth  and  ■ 
height  till  it  equalled  or  overtopped  the  walls."  At 
the  siege  of  Avaricum,  Caesar  raised  in  25  days  an 
agger  330  feet  broad  and  80  feet  high."  The  agger 
was  sometimes  made  not  only  of  earth,  but  of  wood, 
hurdles,  &c. ;  whence  we  read  of  the  agger  being 
set  on  fire."  The  agger  was  also  applied  to  the 
earthen  wall  surrounding  a  Roman  encampment, 
composed  of  the  earth  dug  from  the  ditch  (fossa), 
which  was  usually  9  feet  broad  and  7  feet  deep ;  but 
if  any  attack  was  apprehended,  the  depth  was  in- 
creased to  12  feet,  and  the  breadth  to  13  feet  Sharp 
stakes,  dec.,  were  usually  fixed  upon  the  agger, 
which  was  then  called  vallum.  When  both  words 
are  used  (as  in  Csesar,  agger  ac  vallum"),  the  agger 
means  the  mound  of  earth,  and  the  vallum  the  sharp 
stakes,  dec.,  which  were  fixed  upon  the  agger. 
AGITATO'RES.    (Vid.  Circus.) 


1.  (Diod.  Sic,  ni,  27,  88.— Lit,  xxxtu.,  40 ;  xlii.,  SI,  38.— 
Curt.,  ir.,  13.)— 2.  (Dioacor.,  it.,  98. — Adama,  Append.,  a  t.)— 

3.  (Better,  Anecdot.  Gr.,  339. — Meier,  Att.  Process,  p.  S32.)— 

4.  (Ham.,  II.,  ti.,  104 ;  ix.,  $78  ;  liii.,  313.)— ».  (Xen.,  Veclig., 
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AGMEN  (agmen  proprie  dieitur,  cum  extrcUus  iter 
(aril,  ai  agendo,  id  est,  eundo  voeatus1'),  the  marching 
aider  of  the  Roman  army.  According  to  Polybius,' 
the  Roman  armies  commonly  marched  in  his  time  in 
the  following  manner :  "  In  the  van  are  usually  pla- 
ced the  extraordinaries  (£ir<A«roj,  extraordtnarii); 
.  and  after  these  the  right  wing  of  the  allies,  which 
is  followed  by  the  baggage  of  both  these  bodies. 
Next  to  these  marches  the  first  of  the  Roman  le- 
gions, with  its  baggage  also  behind  it  The  second 
It  gion  follows,  having  behind  it,  likewise,  both  its 
own  baggage  and  the  baggage  of  the  allies,  who  are 
in  the  rear;  for  the  rear  of  all  the  inarch  is  closed 
with  the  left  wing  of  the  allies.  The  cavalry 
marches  sometimes  in  the  rear  of  the  respective 
bodies  to  which  it  belongs,  and  sometimes  on  the 
flanks  of  the  beasts  that  are  loaded  with  the  bag- 
gage, keeping  them  together  in  due  order,  and  cov- 
ering them  irom  insult.  When  any  attack  is  ex- 
pected to  be  made  upon  the  rear,  the  extraordina- 
ries of  the  allies,  instead  of  leading  the  van,  are 
posted  in  the  rear ;  in  all  the  other  parts  the  dispo- 
sition remains  the  same.  Of  the  two  legions,  and 
the  two  wings  of  the  allies,  those  that  are  on  one 
day  foremost  in  the  march,  on  the  following  day  are 
placed  behind;  that,  by  thus  changing  their  rank 
alternately,  all  the  troops  may  obtain  the  same  ad- 
vantage in  their  tum  or  arriving  first  at  water  and 
at  forage.  There  is  also  another  disposition  which 
is  used  when  any  immediate  danger  threatens,  and 
the  march  is  made  through  an  open  country.  At 
such  times,  the  hastati,  the  principes,  and  the  triarii 
are  ranged  in  three  parallel  lines,  each  behind  the 
other,  with  the  baggage  of  the  hastati  in  the  front. 
Behind  the  hastati  is  placed  the  baggage  of  the 
pricMpes,  who  are  followed  likewise  by  that  of  the 
tria.ii;  so  that  the  baggage  of  the  several  bodies 
is  placed  in  alternate  order.  The  march  being 
thus  disposed,  the  troops,  as  soon  as  any  attack  is 
m«de,  turning  either  to  the  left  or  to  the  right,  ad- 
var.;e  forward  from  the  baggage  towards  that  side 
upon  which  the  enemy  appears ;  and  thus,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  time,  and  by  one  single  movement,  the 
whole  army  is  formed  at  once  in  order  of  battle, 
txrept  only  that  the  hastati  are  perhaps  obliged  to 
make  an  evolution;  and  the  beasts  of  burden,  also, 
with  all  those  that  attend  upon  the  baggage,  being 
now  thrown  into  the  rear  of  all  the  troops,  are  cov- 
ered by  them  from  danger." — (Hampton's  transla- 
tion.) An  account  of  the  manning  order  of  a  Ro- 
man army  is  also  given  by  Caesar,'  Josephus,*  and 
,    Vegetius.* 

The  form  of  the  army  on  march  differed,  how- 
ever, according  to  circumstances,  and  the  nature  of 
the  ground.  An  agmen  pilatum  was  an  army  in 
close  array,  quod  sine  jumentis  incedxt,  sad  inter  se 
densum  est,  quo  facUius  per  iniquiora  loca  transmitta- 
tur.*  The  agmen  quadratum  was  the  army  arranged 
in  the  form  of  a  square,  with  the  baggage  in  the 
middle.' 

The  form  of  the  Grecian  army  on  march  in  the 
time  of  Xenophon  is  described  in  the  Anabasis.* 
It  appears  that,  during  a  march  in  the  daytime,  ei- 
ther the  cavalry  or  the  heavy-armed,  or  the  tar- 
geteers,  marched  in  the  van,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground ;  but  that  in  the  nighttime  the 
(lowest  troops  always  marched  first,  by  which  plan 
tie  army  was  less  likely  to  be  separated,  and  the 
s  ildiers  had  fewer  opportunities  of  leaving  the  ranks 
without  discovery. 

AGNA'TI.    (Vid.  Coonati.) 

AGNO'MEN.    (VU.  Cognomen.) 

♦AGNUS  (ayvoc).    All  are  agreed,  as  Schneider 


1.  (Udor.,  ix.,  3.)— 2.  (ri.,  40.)— 3.  (Bell.  Gall.,  ii.,  IT,  19.)— 
4.  \BelL  Jod.,  iii.,  8,  t  8.)— 5.  (iii.,  «.)— 0.  (Serr.  in  Tin., 
Jr\,  m.,  121.— Compare  Vire.,  JEn,  H.,  450;  v.,  *'«.)—7. 
(I  ir.,  xxxi.,  37  ;  xxxix.,  30.— Hirt.,  Ball.  Gall.,  Tiii.,  8.-  fiball., 
it ,  i.,  101.— Tuc,  Ann.,  i  1U  -8.  (Tit..  3.  i  37.  no.' 
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remarks,  that  this  is  the  Vita  agniu  cestui,  L.  in 
Chaste-tree.  Galen  makes  it  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Xiyoe.  The  latter  occurs  in  the  Odyssey  of  Ho- 
mer,' and  also  in  the  Iliad,*  and  may  there  mean 
any  flexible  twig.' 

AGONA'LIA,  AGOTOA,*  or  AGOlflUM,' 
a  Roman  festival,  instituted  by  Noma  Pompilius 
in  honour  of  Janus,'  and  celebrated  on  the  9th  of 
January,  the  20th  of  May,  and  the  10th  of  Decem- 
ber. The  morning  of  these  festivals,  or,  at  least, 
the  morning  of  the  10th  of  December,  was  consid- 
ered a  dies  nefastus.  The  etymology  of  this  name 
was  differently  explained  by  the  ancients:  some 
derived  it  from  Agonius,  a  surname  of  Janus;  some 
from  the  word  agone,  because  the  attendant,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  sacrifice  the  victim,  could  not  do  so 
till  he  had  asked  the  rex  sacrificulus,  Agone?  and 
others  from  agonia,  because  the  victims  were  for- 
merly called  by  that  name.1  The  Circus  Agmalis, 
built  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  is  supposed  by 
some  writers  to  have  been  erected  on  the  spot 
where  the  victims  were  sacrificed  during  the  ago- 
nalia. 

ArQNES  arifuirol  not  riunrot.  All  causes  fat 
the  Athenian  courts  were  distinguished  into  two 
classes :  iyuvtc  uri/it/Toi,  suits  not  to  be  assessed,  in 
which  the  fine  or  other  penalty  was  determined  by 
the  laws  ;  and  uydvee  Ti/tnToi,  suits  to  be  assessed, 
in  which  the  penalty  had  to  be  fixed  by  the  judges. 
When  the  judges  had  given  their  votes  in  favour 
of  the  plaintiffj  they  next  had  to  determine,  provi- 
ded that  the  suit  was  an  uyuv  riuvroe,  what  fine  or 
punishment  was  to  be  inflicted  on  the  defendant 
(iraoVtv  {)  iiroTtaai).*  The  plaintiff  generally  men- 
tioned in  the  pleadings  the  punishment  which  he 
considered  the  defendant  deserved  (Ttfiuo6at) ;  and 
the  defendant  was  allowed  to  make  a  counter-as- 
sessment (avTiTtjiuoSai,  or  inoTt/iriodai),  and  to  ar- 
gue before  the  judges  why  the  assessment  of  the 
plaintiff  ought  to  be  changed  or  mitigated.'  In 
certain  causes,  which  were  determined  by  the  lavs, 
any  of  the  judges  was  allowed  to  propose  an  addi- 
tional assessment  (irpoeriuii/ia) ;  the  amount  of 
which,  however,  appears  to  have  been  usually  fixed 
by  the  laws.  Thus,  in  certain  cases  of  theft,  the 
additional  penalty  was  fixed  at  five  days'  and 
nights'  imprisonment  Demosthenes1'  quotes  the 
law :  AeSioOat  cP  h  rf  irodoKaxy  rov  w66a  itivO 
bulpac  koX  vvktoc  laae,  fo»  wpoo-ri/irjoy  i  bXtaia, 
irpoorifiuo6ai  Si  rov  f3ovX6/tevov,  6rav  irepl  roi  ti- 
uyuaroe  5.  In  this  passage  we  perceive  the  differ- 
ence between  the  active  jrooe-rtfifv,  which  is  used 
of  the  assessment  of  the  Helisa  (the  court),  and 
the  middle  irpoort/taaOai,  which  means  the  assess- 
ment proposed  by  one  of  the  judges.  In  the  same 
manner,  ri/ufv  is  used  of  the  assessment  made  by 
the  court,  and  Tiftuodat  of  that  proposed  by  the 
plaintiff." 

According  to  some  writers,  the  penalty  was  fixed 
in  all  private  causes  by  the  laws,  vith  the  excep- 
tion of  the  aUciac  tiitv  ;•*  and  if  not  absolutely,  il 
was  fixed  in  proportion  to  the  injury  which  the  de- 
fendant had  received.  Thus,  in  the  action  for  inju- 
ry {0X66ne  dixn),  if  the  injury  had  been  done  unin- 
tentionally, the  single,  and  if  intentionally,  the  dou- 
ble assessment  was  to  be  made."  But,  on  the  othei 
hand,  all  penalties  which  had  not  the  character  ol 
compensation  were  fixed  absolutely;  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  case  of  libellous  words  (Koxi/yupiit) 
at  600  drachmas;1*  and  in  the  action  for  non-ap- 


I.  (ix.,  4*7.>— 8.  (xi.,  105.)— 3.  (Dioacor.,  ir.,  134—  Theo 
phraat..  1.,  8.)— 4.  (Orid,  Faat,  t.,  781.)—$.  (Feat.,  a  t.)— t 
(Macrob.,  Saturn.,  i.,  4.)— 7.  (Orid,  Feat.,  i.,  318-332,-- Feet., 
a.  t.>— 8.  (Plat,  ApoL  Socr.,  o.  25.— Demoath.  in  Mid.,  p.  »23.> 
—8.  (Plat,  ApoL  Socr.,  c.  85.)— 10.  (in  Timocr.,  p.  733.)— II. 
(Demoath.  in  MM,  p.  5M  ;  in  Timocr.,  p.  7*0  ;  m  Ariewgit,  t, 
p.  784 ;  in  Theocrit.,  1333.  1343 ;  in  Weirr.,  1147.)— 18.  (Her- 
poerat.,  a.  t.— TJlpian,  in  Demoath.,  Mid.,  p.  683.)— 13.  (Da- 
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of  a  witness  (Ijiirofiaprvpiov  i'mi),  at  1000 


AGQNOTH'ETAI  (ayuvoArroi)  were  persons,  in 
the  Grecian  games,  who  decided  disputes  and  ad- 
judged the  prizes  to  the  victors.  Originally,  the 
person  who  instituted  the  contest  and  offered  the 
prise  was  the  ayuvo8irrK,  and  this  continued  to  be 
the  practice  in  those  games  which  were  instituted 
br  kings  or  private  persons.  Bnt  in  the  great  pub- 
lie  games,  such  as  the  Isthmian,  Pythian,  &c,  the 
kjumUrat  were  either  the  representatives  of  dif- 
ferent states,  as  the  Amphictyons  at  the  Pythian 
games,  or  were  chosen  from  the  people  in  whose 
cranny  the  games  were  celebrated.  During  the 
lonrisning  times  of  the  Grecian  republics,  the 
Deans  were  the  ayuvodirai  in  the  Olympic  games, 
the  Corinthians  in  the  Isthmian  games,  the  Am- 
phictyons in  the  Pythian  games,  and  the  Corinthi- 
ans, Argives,  and  inhabitants  of  Cleonae  -in  the 
Nemean  games.  The  iyuvotKrcu  were  also  called 
mri/ofm,  ayuvapxat>  kyuvoSUai,  uSXadirai,  {mi- 
Mjw  or  babiavopoi  (from  the  staff  they  carried 
as  aa  emblem  of  authority),  ppaSeic,  ppa&tvTai. 

AGORA  (iyopd)  properly  means  an  assembly  of 
say  nature,  and  is  usually  employed  by  Homer  for 
the  general  assembly  of  the  people.  The  uyopa 
terras  to  have  been  considered  an  essential  part  in 
the  constitution  of  the  early  Grecian  states,  since  the 
barbarity  and  uncivilized  condition  of  the  Cyclopes 
a  characterized  by  their  wanting  such  an  assem- 
bly.* The  ayopd,  though  usually  convoked  by  the 
king,  as,  for  instance,  oy  Telemachus  in  the  ab- 
sence of  his  father,'  appears  to  have  been  also 
tammoned  at  times  by  some  distinguished  chief- 
tain, as,  for  example,  by  Achilles  before  Troy.* 
The  long  occupied  the  most  important  seat  in  these 
assemblies,  and  near  him  sat  the  nobles,  while  the 
people  sat  or  *'.ood  in  a  circle  around  them.  The 
fever  and  rights  of  the  people  in  these  assemblies 
save  been  the  subject  or  much  dispute.  Platner, 
Timnann,  and  more  recently  Nitzsch,  in  his  com- 
Beslary  on  the  Odyssey,  maintain  that  thepeople 
were  allowed  to  speak  and  vote :  while  Heeren* 
■ad  Muller*  think  "  that  the  nobles  were  the  only 
persons  who  proposed  measures,  deliberated,  and 
voted,  and  that  the  people  were  only  present  to  hear 
the  debate,  and  to  express  their  feeling  as  a  body ; 
vttieh  expressions  might  then  be  noticed  by  a  prince 
of  a  mild  disposition."  The  latter  view  of  the 
question  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  in  no  pas- 
sage in  the  Odyssey  is  any  one  of  the  people  repre- 
Knted  as  taking  part  in  the  discussion;  while,  in 
the  Iliad,  Ulysses  inflicts  personal  chastisement 
spun  Thersites  for  presuming  to  attack  the  nobles 
u  the  ayopd.7  The  people  appear  to  have  been 
only  called  together  to  hear  what  had  been  already 
agreed  upon  in  the  council  of  the  nobles,  which  is 
called  fkn/Jp  and  tfuueof,*  and  sometimes  even 

Among  the  Athenians,  the  proper  name  for  the 
■a  ambry  of  the  people  was  Uicfaioia,  and  among 
the  Dorians  iXia.  The  term  ayopd  was  confined 
at  Athens  to  the  assemblies  of  the  phyla;  and  demi." 
la  Crete  the  original  name  ayopa  continued  to  be 
applied  to  the  popular  assemblies  till  a  late  pe- 
riod. *» 

The  same  iyopd  was  early  transferred  from  the 
aaaemblv  itself  to  the  place  in  which  the  assembly 
was  held ;  and  thus  it  came  to  be  used  for  the  mar- 
tox-pUce,  where  goods  of  all  descriptions  were 
and  sold.    The  expression  &yop&  nXqSovoa, 


"  full  market,"  was  used  to  signify  the  time  from 
morning  to  noon,  that  is,  from  about  nine  to  twelve 
o'clock. 

AGORAN'OMI  (uyopavofioi)  were  public  func- 
tionaries in  most  of  the  Grecian  states,  whose  du- 
ties corresponded  in  many  respects  to  those  of  the 
Roman  sediles.  At  Athens  their  number  was  ten, 
five  for  the  city  and  five  for  the  Pineus,  and  not 
twenty,  as  Meier  erroneously  states,  misled  by  a 
false  reading  in  Harpocration.  They  were  chosen  by 
lot.'  Under  the  Roman  empire,  the  agoranomi  were 
called  A<moT<u.*  They  corresponded  in  the  prov- 
inces to  the  curalora  dviiaiis  or  reiyuNica.' 

The  principal  duty  of  the  agoranomi  was,  as 
their  name  imports,  to  inspect  the  marlret,  and  to 
see  that  all  the  laws  respecting  its  regulation  were 
properly  observed.  They  had  the  inspection  of  all 
things  which  were  sold  in  the  market,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  com,  which  was  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  atroQiXaitec.*  They  regulated  the  price  and 
quantity  of  all  things  which  were  brought  into  the 
market,  and  punished  all  persons  convicted  of 
cheating,  especially  by  false  weights  and  measures. 
They  had,  in  general,  the  power  of  punishing  all 
infraction  of  the  laws  and  regulations  relating  to 
the  market,  by  inflicting  a  fine  upon  the  citizens, 
and  personal  chastisement  upon  foreigners  and 
slaves,  for  which  purpose  they  usually  carried  a 
whip.*  They  had  the  care  of  all  the  temples  and 
fountains  in  the  market-place,'  and  received  the 
tax  (ftvinbv  r&of)  which  foreigners  and  aliens 
were  obliged  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  exposing 
their  goods  for  sale  in  the  market  The  public 
prostitutes  were  also  subject  to  their  regulations.' 

AGRA'NIA  (iypavia),  a  festival  celebrated  at 
Argos,  in  memory  of  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Proetus,  who  had  been  afflicted  with  madness. 

ArPA*10T  TPAWH&ypafwvypatf).  The  names 
of  all  persons  at  Athens  who  owed  any  sum  of 
money  to  the  state  (ol  fy  tv/woi?  bfclXovrtc)  were 
registered  by  the  practores  (mxiitToptf )  upon  tablets 
kept  for  that  purpose  in  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  on 
the  Acropolis  ;•  and  hence  the  expression  of  being 
registered  on  the  Acropolis  (lyytypa/iftevot  hv  'Knpo- 
troAn)  always  means  indebted  to  the  state.*  If 
the  name  of  an  individual  was  improperly  erased, 
he  was  subject  to  the  action  for  non-registration 
(iypactiov  ypafn),  which  was  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  thesmothetss;  but  if  an  individual  was  not 
registered,  he  could  only  be  proceeded  against  by 
Ivdeifc,  and  was  not  liable  to  the  uypafiov  ypatni." 
Hesychius,  whose  account  has  been  followed  by 
Hemsterhuys  and  Wesseling,  appears  to  have  been 
mistaken  in  saying  that  the  aypatUov  ypatfi  could 
be  instituted  against  debtors  who  had  not  been  re- 
gistered." 

AIT-AMM  NCMOI.     (Vid.  NOMOI.) 

ATP'AtOT  META'AAOT  TPA*H  (hypa^ov  /uru?.- 
Aov  ypatni)  was  an  action  brought  before  the  thes- 
mothetss at  Athens,  against  an  individual  who 
worked  a  mine  without  Having  previously  register- 
ed it  The  state  required  that  all  mines  should  be 
registered,  because  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  their 
produce  was  payable  to  the  public  treasury.1* 

AGRA'RIAS  LEGES.  "It  is  not  exactly  true 
that  the  agrarian  law  of  Cassius  was  the  earliest 
that  was  so  called :  every  law  by  which  the  com- 
monwealth disposed  of  its  public  land  bore  that 
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aanie ;  as,  for  instance,  that  by  which  the  domain 
jf  the  kings  was  parcelled  out  among  the  common- 
alty, and  those  by  which  colonies  were  planted. 
Even  in  the  narrower  sense  of  a  law  whereby  the 
state  exercised  its  ownership  in  removing  the  oW 
possessors  from  a  part  of  its  domain,  and  making 
cer  its  right  of  property  therein,  such  a  law  exist- 
ed among  those  of  Servios  Tullius."1 

The  history  of  the  enactments  called  agrarian 
laws,  either  in  the  larger  and  more  correct  sense, 
or  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term,  as  explained 
in  this  extract,  would  be  out  of  place  here.  The 
particular  objects  of  each  agrarian  law  must  be  as- 
certained from  its  provisions.  But  all  these  nu- 
merous enactments  had  reference  to  the  public  land ; 
and  a  great  majority  of  them  were  passed  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  Roman  colonies  in  conquered 
districts,  and  assigning  to  the  veteran  soldiers,  who 
formed  a  large  part  of  such  colonists,  their  shares 
in  such  lands.  The  true  meaning  of  all  or  any  of 
these  enactments  can  only  be  understood  when  we 
hare  formed  a  correct  notion  of  property  in  land,  as 
recognised  by  Roman  law.  It  is  not  necessary,  in 
order  to  obtain  this  correct  notion,  to  ascend  to  the 
origin  of  the  Roman  state,  though,  if  a  complete 
history  of  Rome  could  be  written,  our  conception 
of  the  real  character  of  property  in  land,  as  recog- 
nised by  Roman  law,  would  be  more  enlarged  and 
more  precise.  But  the  system  of  Roman  law.  as  it 
existed  under  the  emperors,  contained  both,  the 
teims  and  the  notions  which  belonged  to  those  early 
ages,  of  which  they  are  the  most  faithful  historical 
monuments.  In  an  inquiry  of  the  present  kind,  we 
may  begin  at  any  point  in  the  historical  series 
wtich  is  definite,  and  we  may  ascend  from  known 
and  intelligible  notions  which  belong  to  a  later  age, 
towards  their  historical  origin,  though  we  may 
never  be  able  to  reach  it. 

Gams,*  who  probably  wrote  under  the  Antonines, 
made  two  chief  divisions  of  Roman  land;  that 
which  was  divini  juris,  and  that  which  was  humani 
juris.  Land  which  was  divini  juris  was  either 
sacer  or  religiosus.'  Land  which  was  sacer  was 
consecrated  to  the  Dii  Superi ;  land  which  was 
religiosus  belonged  to  the  Dii  Manes.  Land  was 
made  sacer  by  a  lex  or  senatus  consultum ;  and,  as 
the  context  shows,  such  land  was  land  which  be- 
longed to  the  state  (populus  Romanus).  An  in- 
dividual could  make  a  portion  of  his  own  land 
religiosus  by  the  interment  in  it  of  one  of  his 
family :  but  it  was  the  better  opinion  that  land  in 
the  provinces  could  not  thus  be  made  religiosus; 
and  the  reason  given  is  this,  that  the  ownership  or 
property  in  provincial  lands  is  either  in  the  state 
{pop.  Rom.)  or  in  the  Coesar,  and  that  individuals 
had  only  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  it  (pos- 
%3ssw  et  usus  fructus).  Provincial  lands  were  either 
iiipendiaria  or  tributaria  :  the  stipendiaria  were  in 
those  provinces  which  were  considered  to  belong  to 
the  Roman  state ;  the  tributaria  were  in  those  prov- 
inces which  were  considered  as  the  property  of  the 
Caesar.  Land  which  was  humani  juris  was  divi- 
ded into  public  and  private :  the  former  belonged  to 
the  state,  the  latter  to  individuals. 

It  would  seem  to  follow,  from  the  legal  form  ob- 
served in  making  land  sacer,  that  it  thereby  ceased 
to  be  publicus ;  for  if  it  still  continued  publicus,  it 
had  not  changed  its  essential  quality.  Niebuhr4 
has  stated  that  "  all  Roman  land  was  either  the 
property  of  the  state  (common  land,  domain)  or 
private  property — out  publicus  aiU  privatus ;"  and 
he  adds  that  "  the  landed  property  of  the  state  was 
either  consecrated  to  the  gods  (sacer),  or  allotted  to 
men  to  reap  its  fruits  (pwfamus,  humani  juris)." 
Viebuhr  then  refers  to  the  view  of  Gaius,  who 
makes  /he  latter  the  primary  division ;  but  he  relies 


L  (Nieb.,  Rom.  Hist.,  toI.  ii.,  p.  129,  tniut)  -2.  (ii.,  2,  mra.) 
4.  (Compere  Froptinus,  de  Re  Agrsrie,  xiii.) — 4.  (Appendix, 
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on  the  authority  of  Frontinus,  supported  jy  Livy,' 
as  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  his  own  division. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  on  comparing  two  passa- 
ges in  Frontinus  (De  Re  Agrana,  xi,  xiii.),  that 
Niebuhr  has  mistaken  the  meaning  oi  the  writer, 
who  clearly  intends  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  sacred 
land  was  not  public  land.  Besides,  if  the  meaning 
of  Frontinus  was  what  Niebuhr  has  supposed  it  to 
be,  bis  authority  is  not  equal  to  that  of  Gains  on  a 
matter  which  specially  belongs  to  the  province  of 
the  jurist,  and  is  foreign  to  that  of  the  agrimensor. 
The  passage  of  Livy,  also,  certainly  does  not  prove 
Niebuhr's  assertion.  The  form  of  dedition  in  Livy* 
may  be  easily  explained. 

Though  the  origin  of  that  kind  of  property  called 
public  land  must  be  referred  to  the  earliest  ages  of 
the  Roman  state,  it  appears  from  Gaius  that  under 
the  emperors  there  was  still  land  within  the  limits 
of  the  Empire,  the  ownership  of  which  was  not  in 
the  individuals  who  possessed  and  enjoyed  it,  but  in 
the  populus  Romanus  or  the  Caesar.  This  posses- 
sion and  enjoyment  are  distinguished  by  him  fiorr. 
ownership  (dominium).  The  termpossasw  frequently 
occurs  in  those  jurists  from  whom  the  Digest  was 
compi\e<i ;  but  in  these  writers,  as  they  are  known 
to  us,  it  applies  only  to  private  land,  and  the  ager 
publicus  is  hardly,  if  at  all,  ever  noticed  bv  them. 
Now  this  term  Possessio,  as  used  in  the  Digest, 
means  the  occupation  of  private  land  by  one  who 
has  no  kind  of  right  to  it ;  and  this  possessio  was 
protected  by  the  praetor's  interdict,  even  when  il 
was  without  bona  fides  or  justa  causa :  but  the  term 
Possessio  in  the  Roman  historians — Livy,  for  in- 
stance— signifies  the  occupation  and  enjoyment  of 
public  land;  and  the  true  notion  of  this,  the  original 
possessio,  contains  the  whole  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  agrarian  laws.  For  this  solution  we  are 
mainly  indebted  to  Niebuhr  and  Savigny. 

This  latter  kind  of  possessio,  that  which  has  pri- 
vate land  for  it?,  object,  is  demonstrated  by  Savigny 
(the  term  here  used  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  toe 
strong)  to  have  arisen  from  the  first  kind  of  pos. 
sessio:  and  thus  it  might  readily  be  supposed  that 
the  Roman  doctrine  of  possessio,  as  applied  to  th« 
occupation  of  private  land,  would  throw  some  light 
on  the  nature  of  that  original  possessio  out  of  which 
it  grew.  In  the  imperial  period,  public  land  had 
almost  ceased  to  exist  in  the  Italian  peninsula,  but 
the  subject  of  possession  in  private  lands  had  be- 
come a  well-understood  branch  of  Roman  iiw. 
The  remarks  in  the  three  following  paragraphs  are 
from  Savigny's  valuable  work,  Das  Reiki  des  Bt- 
silzes* 

I.  There  were  two  kinds  of  land  in  the  Roman 
state,  ager  publicus  and  ager  privatvs  ■■  in  the  latter 
alone  private  property  existed.  But,  conformably 
to  the  old  constitution,  the  greater  part  of  the  ager 
publicus  was  given  over  to  individual  citizens  to 
occupy  and  enjoy ;  yet  the  state  had  the  right  of  re- 
suming the  possession  at  pleasure.  Now  we  find 
no  mention  of  any  legal  form  for  the  protection  of 
the  occupier,  or  possessor  as  he  was  called,  of  such 
public  land  against  any  other  individual,  though  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  such  a  form  actually  exist- 
ed. But  if  we  assume  that  the  interdict  which  pro- 
tected the  possession  of  an  individual  in  private 
land  was  the  form  which  protected  the  possessor 
of  the  public  land,  two  problems  are  solved  at  the 
same  time  :  an  historical  origin  is  discovered  for 
possession  in  private  land,  and  a  legal  form  for  the 
protection  of  possession  in  public  land. 

An  hypothesis,  which  so  clearly  connects  into 
one  consistent  whole  facts  otherwise  incapable  of 
such  connexion,  must  be  considered  rather  as 
evolving  a  latent  fact,  by  placing  other  known  facts 
in  their  true  relative  position,  than  as  involving  anv 
independent  assumption.  But  there  is  historical 
evidence  in  support  of  the  hypothesis. 
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I  The  words  pannsio,  possessor,  and  possidere  are 
te  technical  terms  used  by  writers  of  very  different 
ages,  to  express  the  occupation  and  the  enjoyment 
of  u*  public  lands ;  that  is,  the  notion  of  a  right  to 
occupy  and  enjoy  public  land  was  in  the  early  ages 
<i  ibe  Republic  distinguished  from  the  right  of  prop- 
erty in  it  Nothing  was  so  natural  as  to  apply 
ikis  notion,  when  once  fixed,  to  the  possession  of 
prime  land  as  distinct  frdm  the  ownership ;  and, 
accordingly,  the  same  technical  terms  were  applied 
W  the  possession  of  private  land.  Various  applica- 
tions of  the  word  possessio,  with  reference  to  pri- 
me land,  appear  in  the  Roman  law,  in  the  bononun 
possessio  of  the  praetorian  heres  and  others.    But 


mals.  The  rich  occupied  the  greater  part  of  this 
undivided  land,  and  at  length,  feeling  confident 
that  they  should  never  be  deprived  of  it,  and  getting 
hold  of  such  portions  as  bordered  on  iheir  shares., 
and  also  of  the  smaller  portions  in  the  possession 
of  the  poor,  some  by  purchase  and  others  by  force, 
they  became  the  cultivators  of  extensive  districts 
instead  of  mere  farms.  And,  in  order  that  their 
cultivators  and  shepherds  might  be  free  from  mili- 
tary service,  they  employed  slaves  instead  of  free- 
men ;  and  they  derived  great  profit  from  their  rapid 
increase,  which  was  favoured  by  the  immunity  of 
the  slaves  from  military  service.  In  this  way  the 
great  became  very  rich,  and  slaves  were  numerous 
all  the  uses  of  the" word  possessio,  as  applied  to  ager  ^all  through  the  country.    But  this  system  reduced 


privatum,  however  they  may  differ  in  other  respects, 
agreed  in  this:  they  denoted  an  actual  exclusive 
right  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  thing,  without  the  strict 
Roman  (Qniritarian)  ownership. 

3.  Toe  word  possessio,  which  originally  signified 
the  right  of  the  possessor,  was-  in  rime  used  to  sig- 
nify the  object  of  the  right  Thus  ager  signified 
a  piece  of  land,  viewed  as  an  object  of  duiritarian 
ownership;  possasio,  a  piece  of  land,  in  which  a  man 
■ad  only  a  bonitarian  or  beneficial  interest,  as,  for 
instance,  Italic  land  not  transferred  by  mancipatio, 
or  land  which  from  its  nature  could  not  be  the  sub- 
ject of  Oniritarian  ownership,  as  provincial  lands 
and  the  old  ager  publicns.  Possessio  accordingly 
implies  ams;  ager  implies  proprietas  or  ownership. 
This  explanation  of  the  terms  ager  and  possessio  is 
from  a  jurist  of  the  imperial  times,  quoted  by  Sa- 
rigny ;'  but  its  value  for  the  purpose  of  the  present 
inquiry  is  not  on  that  account  the  less.  The  ager 
fmbheus,  and  all  the  old  notions  attached  to  it,  as 
already  observed,  hardly  occur  in  the  extant  Roman 
jsrists ;  but  the  name  possessio,  as  applied  to  pri- 
me land,  and  the  legal  notions  attached  to  it,  are 
«4  frequent  occurrence.  The  form  of  the  interdict 
~*ti  possidetis — as  it  appears  in  the  Digest,  is  this: 
Un  m>  ede5...possideus...vim  fieri  veto.  Bat  the 
criminal  form  of  the  interdict  was :  Uti  nunc  possi- 
detis eum  ftmtutx.  Ac.  (Festus  in  Possessio) ;  the 
vnd  fundus,  for  which  aedes  was  afterward  subsu- 
med, appears  to  indicate  an  original  connexion 
between  tne  interdict  and  the  ager  publicns. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  origin  of  the  Roman 
jwMie  land,  except  that  it  was  acquired  by  con- 
qKtit,  and  when  so  acquired  it  belonged  to  the 
sale,  that  is,  to  the  populus,  as  the  name  publicns 
(populicus)  imports.  We  may  suppose  that  in  the 
early  periods  of  the  Roman  state,  the  conquered 
hads  Ming  the  property  of  the  populus,  might  be 
-vjored  by  the  members  of  that  Body,  in  any  way 
that 'the  bodv  might  determine.  But  it  is  not  quite 
dear  how  these  conquered  lands  were  originally 
occupied.  The  following  passage  from  Appian* 
mean  to  give  a  probable  account  of  the  matter, 
sad  one  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  such  facts 
at  are  otherwise  known :  "  The  Romans,"  he  says, 
'when  they  conquered  any  part  of  Italy,  seized  a 
portion  of  tne  lands,  and  either  built  cities  in  them, 
or  aent  Roman  colonists  to  settle  in  the  cities  which 
already  existed.  Such  cities  were  considered  as 
woo  places.  As  to  the  land  thus  acquired  from 
!  to  rime,  they  either  divided  the  cultivated  part 
mg  the  colonists,  or  sold  it,  or  let  it  to  farm. 
As  to  the  land  which  had  fallen  out  of  cultivation 
a  consequence  of  war,  ani  which,  indeed,  was  the 
Earner  part,  having  no  time  to  allot  it,  they  gave 
pnMic  notice  that  any  one  who  chose  might  in  the 
■en  time  cultivate  this  land,  on  payment  of  part 
af  the  yearly  produce,  namely,  a  tenth  of  the  prod- 
ace  of  arable  land,  and  a  fifth  of  the  produce  of 
•Jrreyards  and  vineyards.  A  rate  was  also  fixed 
la  he  paid  by  those  who  pastured  cattle  on  this  un- 
irrided  land,  both  for  the  larger  and  smaller  ani- 


the  numbers  of  the  Italians,  who  were  ground  down 
by  poverty,  taxes,  and  military  service ;  and  when- 
ever they  had  a  respite  from  these  evils,  they  had 
nothing  to  do,  the  land  being  occupied  by  the  rich, 
who  also  employed  slaves  instead  of  freemen." 
This  passage,  though  it  appears  to  contain  much 
historical  truth,  leaves  the  difficulty  as  to  the  origi- 
nal mode  of  occupation  unsettled ;  for  we  can 
scarcely  suppose  that  there  were  not  some  rules 
prescribed  as  to  the  occupation  of  this  undivided 
land  more  precise  than  such  a  permission  or  invita- 
tion for  a  general  scramble.  It  must,  indeed,  have 
happened  occasionally,  particularly  in  the  later 
times  of  the  Republic,  that  public  land  was  occupied, 
or  squatted  on  (to  use  a  North  American  phrase),  by 
soldiers  or  other  adventurers. 

But,  whatever  was  the  mode  in  which  these 
lands  were  occupied,  the  possessor,  when  once  in 
possession,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  protected  by  the 
praetor's  interdict.  The  patron  who  permitted  his 
client  to  occupy  any  part  of  his  possessions  as  ten- 
ant at  will  (preeano),  could  eject  him  at  pleasure 
by  the  interdictwn,  depreaxrio;  for  the  client  did  uot 
obtain  a  possession  by  such  permission  of  his  pa- 
tron. The  patron  would,  of  course,  have  the  same 
remedy  against  a  trespasser.  But  any  individual, 
however  humble,  who  had  a  possession,  was  also 
protected  in  it  against  the  aggression  of  the  rich; 
and  it  was  "  one  of  the  grievances  bitterly  com- 
plained of  by  the  Gracchi,  and  all  the  pa."  -%*  of 
their  age,  that  while  a  soldier  was  serving  against 
the  enemy,  his  powerful  neighbour,  who  coveted 
his  small  estate,  ejected  his  wife  and  children." — 
(Nieb.)  The  state  could  not  only  grant  the  occu- 
pation or  possession  of  its  public  land,  but  could 
sell  it,  and  thus  convert  public  into  private  land. 
A  remarkable  passage  in  Orosius1  shows  that  pub- 
lic lands,  which  had  been  given  to  certain  religious 
corporations  to  possess,  were  sold  in  order  to  raise 
money  for  the  exigencies  of  the  state.  The  selling 
of  that  land  which  was  possessed,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  the  possession  having  been  a  grant  or 
public  act,  are  both  contained  in  this  passage. 

The  public  lands  which  were  occupied  Dy  pos- 
sessors were  sometimes  called,  with  reference  to 
such  possession joccupatorii;  and,  with  respect  to  the 
state,  concessi.  Public  land  which  became  private 
by  sale  was  called  quastorius;  that  which  is  often 
spoken  of  as  assigned  (assignatus)  was  marked  out 
and  divided  (ftmttato)  among  all  the  plebeians  in 
equal  lots,  and  given  to  them  in  absolute  ownership, 
or  it  was  assigned  to  the  persons  who  were  sent  out 
as  a  colony.  Whether  the  land  so  granted  to  the 
colony  should  become  Roman  or  not,  depended  on 
the  nature  of  the  colony.  The  name  ager  publicns 
was  given  to  public  lands  which  were  acquired 
even  after  the  pfebs  had  become  one  of  the  estates  in 
the  Roman  Constitution,  though  the  name  publicns, 
in  its  original  sense,  conld  no  longer  be  strictly  ap- 
plicable to  such  public  lands.  It  should  be  observ- 
ed, that  after  the  establishment  of  the  plebs,  the 
possession  of  public  land  was  the  peculiar  privi- 
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legt  ot  the  patricians,  as  before  the  establishment 
of  tie  plebs  it  seems  to  have  been  the  only  war  in 
whicl  public  lands  were  enjoyed  by  the  populus : 
the  a  jSignment,  tha:  is,  the  grant  by  the  state  of  the 
owni  rship  of  public  land  in  fixed  shares,  was  the 
privilege  of  the  plebs.  In  the  early  ages,  when  the 
popi  las  was  the  state,  it  does  not  appear  that  there 
was  any  assignment  of  public  lands  among  them, 
tho'igh  it  may  be  assumed  that  public  lands  would 
occasionally  be  sold;  the  mode  of  enjoyment  of 
pub  jc  Una  was  that  of  possessio,  subject,  as  al- 
ready observed,  to  an  annual  payment  to  the  state, 
it  may  be  conjectured  that  this  ancient  possessio, 
which  we  cannot  consider  as  having  its  origin  in 
anything  else  than  the  consent  of  the  state,  was  a 
good  title  to  the  use  of  the  land  so  long  as  the  an- 
nual payments  were  made.  At  any  rate,  the  plebs 
had  no  claim  upon  such  ancient  possessions.  But 
with  the  introduction  of  the  plebs  as  a  separate  es- 
tate, and  the  constant  acquisition  of  new  lands  by 
conquest,  it  would  seem  that  the  plebs  had  as  good 
a  title  to  a  share  of  the  newly-conquered  lands,  as 
the  patricians  to  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  those 
lands  which  had  been  acquired  by  conquest  before 
the  plebs  had  become  an  estate.  The  determina- 
tion of  what  part  of  newly-conquered  lands  (arable 
and  vineyards])  should  remain  public,  and  what  part 
should  be  assigned  to  the  plebs,  which,  Niebuhr 
says,  "  it  need  scarcely  be  observed,  was  done  after 
the  completion  of  every  conquest,  ought  to  have 
been  an  effectual  way  of  settling  all  disputes  be- 
tween the  patricians  and  plebs  as  to  the  possessions 
of  the  former;  for  such  an  appropriation,  if  it  were 
actually  made,  could  have  no  other  meaning  than 
that  the  patricians  were  to  have  as  good  title  to  pos- 
sess their  share  as  the  plebs  to  the  ownership  of 
their  assigned  portions.  The  plebs,  at  least,  could 
never  fairly  claim  an  assignment  of  public  land, 
appropriated  to  remain  such,  at  the  time  when  they 
received  the  share  of  the  conquered  lands  to  which 
they  were  entitled.  But  the  feet  is,  that  we  have 
no  evidence  at  all  as  to  such  division  between  lands 
appropriated  to  remain  public  and  lands  assigned 
in  ownership,  as  Niebuhr  assumes.  All  that  we 
know  is,  that  the  patricians  possessed  large  tracts  of 
public  land,  and  that  the  plebs  from  time  to  time 
claimed  and  enforced  a  division  of  part  of  them. 
In  such  a  condition  of  affairs,  many  difficult  ques- 
tions might  arise ;  and  it  is  quite  as  possible  to  con- 
ceive that  the  claims  of  the  plebs  might  in  some 
cases  be  as  unjust  and  ill-founded  as  the  conduct 
of  the  patricians  was  alleged  to  be  rapacious  in  ex- 
tending their  possessions.  It  is  also  easy  to  con- 
ceive that,  in  the  course  of  time,  owing  to  sales  of 
possessions,  family  settlements,  and  other  causes, 
boundaries  had  often  become  so  confused  that  the 
equitable  adjustment  of  rights  under  an  agrarian 
law  was  impossible ;  and  this  is  a  difficulty  which 
Appian1  particularly  mentions. 

Pasture-lands,  it  appears,  were  not  the  subject  of 
assignment,  and  were  probably  possessed  by  the  pa- 
tricians and  the  plebs  indifferently. 

The  property  of  the  Roman  people  consisted  of 
many  things  besides  land.  The  conquest  of  a  ter- 
ritory, unless  special  terms  were  granted  to  the  con- 
quered, seems  to  have  implied  the  acquisition  by  the 
Roman  state  of  the  conquered  territory  and  all  that  it 
contained.  Thus  not  only  would  land  be  acquired, 
which  was  available  for  com,  vineyards,  and  pas- 
ture, but  mines,  roads,  rivers,  harbours,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  tolls  and  duties.  If  a  Roman  colony 
was  sent  out  to  occupy  a  conquered  territory  or 
town,  a  part  of  the  conquered  lands  was  assigned 
to  the  colonists  in  complete  ownership.  (Fti  Co- 
lonia.)  The  remainder,  it  appears,  was  left  or  re- 
■tored  to  the  inhabitants.  Not  that  we  are  to  un- 
derstand that  they  had  the  property  in  the  land  as 
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they  had  before ;  but  it  appears  that  they  were  tab- 
ject  to  a  tax,  the  produce  of  which  belonged  tc  the 
Roman  people.  Niebuhr  seems  to  suppose  that  the 
Roman  state  might  at  any  time  resume  such  re- 
stored lands;  and,  no  doubt,  the  right  of  resumption 
was  involved  in  the  tenure  by  which  these  lands 
were  held;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  resumption 
of  such  lands  was  ever  resorted  to  except  in  extra- 
ordinary cases,  and  except  as  to  conquered  lands 
which  were  the  public  lands  of  the  conquered  state. 
Private  persons,  who  were  permitted  to  retain  their 
lands  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  tax,  were  not  the 
possessors  to  whom  the  agrarian  laws  applied.  In 
many  cases,  large  tracts  of  land  were  absolutely 
seized,  their  owners  having  perished  in  battle  or 
been  driven  away,  and  extensive  districts,  either  not 
cultivated  at  all  or  very  imperfectly  cultivated,  be- 
came the  property  of  the  state.  Such  lands  as  were 
unoccupied  could  become  the  subject  of  possessio; 
and  the  possessor  would  in  all  cases,  and  in  what- 
ever manner  he  obtained  the  land,  be  liable  to  a 
payment  to  the  state,  as  above  mentioned  in  the  ex- 
tract from  Appian.  This  possessio  was  a  real  in- 
terest, for  it  was  the  subject  of  sale :  it  was  the  use 
(itnu)  of  the  land ;  but  it  was  not  the  ager  or  prop- 
erty. The  possessio  strictly  could  not  pass  by  the 
testament  of  the  possessor,  at  least  not  by  the  man- 
cipatio.1  It  is  not  easy,  therefore,  to  imagine  any 
mode  by  which  the  possession  of  the  heres  was  pro- 
tected, unless  there  was  a  legal  form,  such  as  Savig- 
ny  has  assumed  to  exist  for  the  general  protection 
of  possessiones  in  the  public  lands. 

The  possessor  of  public  land  never  acquired  the 
ownership  by  virtue  of  his  possession ;  it  was  not 
subject  to  usucapion.  The  ownership  of  the  land 
which  belonged  to  the  state  could  only  be  acquired 
by  the  grant  of  the  ownership,  or  by  purchase  from 
the  state.  The  state  could  at  any  tune,  according 
to  strict  right,  sell  that  land  which  was  only  pos- 
sessed, or  assign  it  to  another  than  the  possessor. 
The  possession  was,  in  fact,  with  respect  to  the 
state,  a  precarium;  and  we  may  suppose  that  the 
lands  so  held  would  at  first  receive  lew  permanent 
improvements.  In  course  of  time,  and  particularly 
when  the  possessors  had  been  undisturbed  for  many 
years,  possession  would  appear,  in  an  equitable 
point  or  view,  to  have  become  equivalent  to  owner- 
ship; and  the  hardship  of  removing  the  possessors 
by  an  agrarian  law  would  appear  the  greater,  after 
the  state  had  long  acquiesced  in  their  use  and  occu- 
pation of  the  public  land. 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  some  of 
those  enactments  which  are  most  frequently  cited 
as  agrarian  laws,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
possessors  of  public  lands  owed  a  yearly  tenth,  or 
fifth,  as  the  case  might  be,  to  the  state.  Indeed,  it 
is  clear,  from  several  passages,*  that,  under  the  Re- 
public at  least,  the  receipt  of  anything  by  the  state 
from  the  occupier  of  land  was  a  legal  proof  that  the 
land  was  public;  and  conversely,  public  land  al- 
ways owed  this  annual  payment  These  annual 
payments  were,  it  seems,  often  withheld  by  the  pos- 
sessors, and  thus  the  state  was  deprived  of  a  fund 
for  the  expenses  of  war. 

The  object  of  the  agrarian  law  of  Sp.  Cassius  is 
supposed  by  Niebuhr  to  have  been  "  that  the  por- 
tion of  the  populus  in  the  public  lands  should  be  set 
apart;  that  the  rest  should  be  divided  among  the 
plebeians;  that  the  tithe  should  again  be  levied,  and 
applied  to  paying  the  army."  The  agrarian  law  ol 
Iicinius  Stolo  limited  each  individual's  possession 
of  public  land  to  600  iugera,  and  imposed  some 
other  restrictions;  but  the  possessor  had  no  better 
title  to  the  500  jugera  which  the  law  left  him  than 
he  formerly  had  to  what  the  law  took  from  him. 
The  surplus  land,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  law,  was  to  be  divided  among  the  plebeians. 
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The  licinian  law  not  effecting  its  object.  T.  S. 
Gracchus  revived  the  measure  for  limiting  the  pos- 
lesaan  of  public  land  to  500  jugera.  The  argu- 
ments of  the  possessors  against  this  measure,  as 
tbey  ate  stated  by  Appian,'  are  such  as  might  rea- 
xmably  be  urged;  but  he  adds  that  Gracchus  pro- 
posed to  give  to  each  possessor,  by  way  of  compen- 
sation for  improvements  made  on  the  public  land, 
ite  fall  ownership  of  500  jugera,  and  half  that  quan- 
tity to  each  of  his  sons,  if  he  had  any.  Ifitistrue, 
as  Appian  states,  that  the  law  of  Gracchus  forbade 
Jte  rich  from  purchasing  any  of  the  lands  which 
aught  be  allotted  to  the  plebeians  by  his  agrarian 
law,  this  part  of  the  measure  was  as  unjust  as  it 
was  impolitic  The  lands  which  the  Roman  peo- 
ple had  acquired  in  the  Italian  peninsula  by  con 
ouest  were  greatly  reduced  in  amount  by  the  laws 
*f  Gracchus  and  by  sale.  Confiscations  in  the  civil 
wars,  and  conquests  abroad,  were  indeed  continu- 
illy  increasing  the  public  lands;  but  these  lands 
were  allotted  to  the  soldiers  and  the  numerous  col- 
onists to  whom  the  state  was  continually  giving 
lands  (see  the  list  in  Frontinus,  De  Cohmtit  Italia). 
Tae  system  of  colonization  which  prevailed  during 
■he  Republic  was  continued  under  the  emperors, 
mi  considerable  tracts  of  Italian  land  were  dispo- 
ned of  in  this  manner  by  Augustus  and  his  suc- 
cessors. Vespasian  assigned  lands  in  Samnium  to 
ha  soldiers,  and  grants  of  Italian  lands  are  men- 
boned  by  subsequent  emperors,  though  we  may  in- 
ks' that,  at  the  close  of  the  second  century  of  our 
eta,  there  was  little  public  land  left  in  the  peninsu- 
la. Vespasian  sold  part  of  the  public  lands  called 
HJrriw,  a  term  which  expressed  such  parts  as  had 
■at  been  assigned,  when  the  other  parts  of  the  same 
&triet  had  been  measured  and  distributed.  Domi- 
am,  according  to  Aegenus,  gave  the  remainder  of 
joch  lands  all  through  Italy  to  the  possessors.  The 
rooquesU  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy  furnished  the 
emperors  with  the  means  of  rewarding  the  veterans 
by  grants  of  land ;  and  in  this  way  the  institutions  of 
Some  were  planted  on  a  foreign  soil.  But,  accord- 
in;  to  Gains,  property  in  the  land  was  not  acquired 
by  such  grant;  the  ownership  was  still  in  the  state, 
ud  the  provincial  landholder  had  only  the  posses- 
tin.  If  this  be  true,  as  against  the  Roman  people 
•r  the  Casar,  his  interest  in  the  land  was  one  that 
might  be  resumed  at  any  time,  according  to  the 
strict  rules  of  law,  though  it  is  easily  conceived 
that  such  foreign  possessions  would  daily  acquire 
toengrh,  and  could  not  safely  be  dealt  with  as  pos- 
sessions had  been  in  Italy  by  the  various  agrarian 
bws  which  had  convulsed  the  Roman  state.  This 
uaertkm  of  the  right  of  the  populus  Romanus  and 
of  the  emperors  might  be  no  wrong  "  inflicted  on 
prorincial  land-owners  by  the  Roman  jurispru- 
ieeee,"  as  Niebuhr  affirms.  This  same  writer 
aba  observes,  that  Frontinus  speaks  of  the  "  area 
ffUirt  in  the  provinces,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
tfn  privaH  there ;"  but  this  he  does  not.  This 
contradistinction  is  made  by  his  commentator  Ag- 
ceaBS,  who,  as  he  himself  says,  only  conjectures  the 
— ""frfj  of  Frontinus ;  and,  as  we  think,  he  has  not 
discovered  it.*  The  tax  paid  by  the  holders  of  ager 
wjvams  in  the  provinces  was  the  only  thing  which 
«pir»»n;«h^  the  beneficial  interest  in  such  land  from 
banc  land,  and  might  be,  in  legal  effect,  a  recogni- 
tion of  uu  ownership  according  to  Roman  law. 
And  this  was  Savigny's  earlier  opinion  with  respect 
d  the  tax  paid  by  provincial  lands ;  he  considered 
ateh  tax  due  to  the  Roman  people,  as  the  sovereign 
•r  BJlimaln  owner  of  the  lands.  His  later  opinion, 
sa  expressed  in  the  ZeUsckrift  far  GeschtchlUcit 
HkUtwiwHxXafi'  is,  that  under  the  Caesars  a  uni- 
(atm  system  of  direct  taxation  was  established  in 
me  provinces,  to  which  all  provincial  land  was 
■eject ;  but  land  in  Italy  was  free  from  this  tax, 
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ana  a  provincial  town  could  only  acquire  the  like 
freedom  by  receiving  the  privilege  expressed  by  the 
term  jus  Italicum.  The  complete  solution  of  the 
question  here  under  discussion  could  only  be  ef- 
fected by  ascertaining  the  origin  and  real  nature  of 
this  provincial  land-tax ;  and  as  it  maybe  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  ascertain  such  facts,  we  must 
endeavour  to  give  a  probable  solution.  Now  il  is 
consistent  with  Roman  notions  that  all  conquered 
land  should  be  considered  as  the  property  of  the 
Roman  state;  and  it  is  certain  that  such  land, 
though  assigned  to  individuals,  did  not  by  that  cir- 
cumstance alone  become  invested  with  all  the 
characters  of  Roman  land  which  was  private  prop- 
erty. It  had  not  the  privilege  of  the  jus  Italicum, 
and,  consequently,  could  not  be  the  object  of  duiri- 
tarian  ownership,  with  its  incidents  of  mancipatio, 
&c.  All  land  in  the  provinces,  including  even  that 
of  the  libers  civitates,  and  the  ager  pubucus  prop- 
erly so  called,  could  only  become  an  object  of 
Quiritarian  ownership  by  having  conferred  upon  it 
the  privilege  of  Italic  land,  by  which  it  was  also 
released  from  the  payment  of  the  tax.  It  is  clear 
that  there  might  be  and  was  ager  privatus,  or  pri- 
vate property,  in  provincial  land ;  but  this  land  had 
not  the  privileges  of  Italic  land,  unless  such  priv- 
ilege was  expressly  given  to  it,  and,  accordingly,  it 
paid  a  tax.  As  the  notions  of  landed  property  in 
all  countries  seem  to  suppose  a  complete  ownership 
residing  in  some  person,  and  as  the  provincial  land- 
owner, whose  lands  had  not  the  privilege  of  the  jus 
Italicum,  had  not  that  kind  of  ownership  which, 
according  to  the  notions  of  Roman  law,  was  com- 
plete ownership,  it  is  diflicult  to  conceive  that  the 
ultimate  ownership  of  provincial  lands  (with  the 
exception  of  those  of  the  libera  civitates)  could 
reside  anywhere  else  than  in  the  pc  pulus  Romanus, 
and,  after  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  power, 
in  the  populus  Romanus  or  the  Caesar.  This  ques- 
tion is,  however,  one  of  some  difficulty,  and  well 
deserves  farther  examination.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  if  Gaius  means  to  say  that  there  could 
be  no  Quiritarian  ownership  of  private  land  in  the 
provinces ;  at  least  this  would  not  be  the  case  in 
those  districts  to  which  the  jus  Italicum  was  ex- 
tended. The  case  of  the  Recentoric  lands,  which 
is  quoted  by  Niebuhr,'  may  be  explained.  The 
land  here  spoken  of  was  land  in  Sicily.  One  ob- 
ject of  the  measure  of  Rullus  was  to  exact  certain 
extraordinary  payments  (vectigal)  from  the  public 
lands,  that  is,  from  the  possessors  of  them ;  but  he 
excepted  the  Recentoric  lands  from  the  operation 
of  his  measure.  If  this  is  private  land.  Cicero 
argues,  the  exception  is  unnecessary.  The  argu- 
ment, of  course,  assumes  that  there  was  or  might 
be  private  land  in  Sicily;  that  is,  there  was  or 
might  be  land  which  would  not  be  affected  by  this 
part  of  the  measure  of  Rullus.  Now  the  opposition 
of  public  and  private  land  in  this  passage  certainly 
proves,  what  can  easily  be  proved  without  it,  that 
individuals  in  the  provinces  owned  land  as  individ- 
uals did  in  Italy ;  and  such  land  might  with  pro- 
priety be  called  privatut,  as  contrasted  with  that 
called  puiiicus  in  the  provinces :  in  fact,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  have  found  anothe  r  name  for  it.  But 
we  know  that  ager  privatus  in  the  provinces,  unless 
it  had  received  the  jus  Italicum,  was  not  the  same 
thing  as  ager  privatus  in  Italy,  though  both  were 
private  property.  Such  a  passage,  then,  leads  to 
no  necessary  conclusion  that  the  ultimate  owner- 
ship or  dominion  of  this  private  land  was  not  in  the 
Roman  people.  It  may  be  as  well  here  to  remark 
farther,  that  any  conclusions  as  to  Roman  law,  de- 
rived solely  from  the  orations  of  Cicero,  are  to  be 
received  with  caution ;  first,  because  on  several 
occasions  (in  the  Pro  Carina  for  instance)  he  states 
that  to  be  law  which  was  not,  for  the  purpose  of 
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maintaining  his  argument ;  and,  secondly,  because 
it  was  a  subject  on  which  his  knowledge  was  prob- 
ablv  not  very  exact. 

It  only  remains  briefly  to  notice  the  condition  of 
the  public  land  with  respect  to  the  fructus,  or  veeti- 
gal,  which  belonged  to  the  state.  This,  as  already 
observed,  was  generally  a  tenth,  and  hence  the  ager 
publicus  was  sometimes  called  decumanus ;  it  was 
also  sometimes  called  ager  vectigalis.  The  tithes 
were  generally  farmed  by  the  publicani,  who  paid 
their  rent  mostly  in  money,  but  sometimes  in  grain. 
The  letting  was  managed  by  the  censors,  and  the 
lease  was  for  five  years.  The  form,  however,  of 
leasing  the  tenths  was  that  of  a  sale,  viancipaMo.  In 
course  of  time,  the  word  tocaiio  was  applied  to  these 
leases.  The  phrase  used  by  the  Roman  writers 
was  originally  fructus  localio,  which  was  the  proper 
expression ;  but  we  find  the  phrase  agrum  fnlendum 
locate  also  used  in  the  same  sense,  an  expression 
which  might  appear  somewhat  ambiguous ;  and 
even  agrum  locate,  which  might  mean  the  leasing 
of  the  public  lands,  and  not  of  the  tenths  due  from 
the  possessors  of  them.  It  is,  however,  made  clear 
by  Niebuhr,  that  in  some  instances,  at  least,  the 
phrase  agrum  locate  does  mean  the  leasing  of  the 
tenths  j  whether  this  was  always  the  meaning  of 
thephrase,  it  is  not  possible  to  affirm. 

Though  the  term  ager  vectigalis  originally  ex- 

f tressed  the  public  land,  of  which  the  tithe  was 
eased,  it  afterward  came  to  signify  lands  which 
were  leased  by  the  state  or  by  different  corpora- 
tions. This  latter  description  would  comprehend 
even  the  ager  publicus ;  but  this  kind  of  public 
property  was  gradually  reduced  to  a  small  amount ; 
<tnd  we  find  the  term  ager  vectigalis,  in  the  later 
period,  applied  to  the  lands  of  towns  which  were  so 
leased  that  the  lessee,  or  those  who  derived  their 
tithe  from  him,  could  not  be  ejected  so  long  as  they 
paid  the  vectigal.  This  is  the  ager  vectigalis  of 
the  Digest,1  on  the  model  of  which  was  formed  the 
emphyteusis,  or  ager  emphyteuticarius.  (Vid.  Em- 
phyteusis.) The  rights  of  the  lessee  of  the  ager 
vectigalis  were  different  from  those  of  a  possessor 
of  the  old  ager  publicus,  though  the  ager  vectigalis 
was  derived  from,  and  was  only  a  new  form  of,  the 
ager  publicus.  Though  he  had  only  a  jus  in  re,  and 
though  he  is  distinguished  from  the  owner  (dominus), 
yet  he  was  considered  as  having  the  possession  of 
the  land.  He  had,  also,  a  right  of  action  against 
the  town,  if  he  was  ejected  from  his  land,  provided 
he  had  always  paid  his  vectigal.' 

AGRAU'LIA  (aypavXia)  was  a  festival  celebra- 
ted by  the  Athenians  in  honour  of  Agraulos,  the 
daughter  of  Cecrops.  We  possess  no  particulars 
respecting  the  time  or  mode  of  its  celebration ;  but 
it  was,  perhaps,  connected  with  the  solemn  oath, 
which  all  Athenians,  when  they  arrived  at  man- 
hood (l<pt]6oi),  where  obliged  to  take  in  the  temple 
of  Agraulos,  that  they  would  fight  for  their  coun- 
try, and  always  observe  its  laws.' 

Agraulos  was  also  honoured  with  a  festival  in 
Cyprus,  in  the  month  Aphrodisius,  at  which  human 
victims  were  offered* 

AG'RETAI  {ayptrat),  the  name  of  nine  maidens, 
who  were  chosen  every  year,  in  the  Island  of  Cos, 
as  priestesses  of  Athena  (Minerva). 

AGRIA'NIA  (aypiavia)  was,  according  to  He- 
sychius,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Argos,  in  memory 
of  a  deceased  person,  and  was,  probably,  the  same 
as  the  festival  called  Aoranu.  The  Agriania  was 
also  celebrated  at  Thebes,  with  solemn  sports. 

AGRIMENSO'RES,  or  "  land-surveyors,"  a  col- 
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lege  established  under  the  Roman  emperors.  Lake 
the  jurisconsults,  they  had  regular  schools,  and 
were  paid  handsome  salaries  by  the  state.  Theii 
business  was  to  measure  unassigned  lands  for  the 
state,  and  ordinary  lands  for  the  proprietors,  and  to 
fix  and  maintain  boundaries.  Their  writings  on 
the  subject  of  their  art  were  very  numerous ;  and 
we  have  still  scientific  treatises  on  the  law  of 
boundaries,  such  as  those  by  Frontinus  and  Hygi- 
nus.  They  were  sometimes  vested  with  judicial 
power,  and  were  called  spectobiles  and  clarissimi  in 
the  time  of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian.  As  par- 
titioners  of  land,  the  agrimensores  were  the  success-  - 
ors  of  the  augurs,  and  the  mode  of  their  Hmitatio 
was  derived  from  the  old  augurial  method  of  form- 
ing the  templum.  The  word  templum,  like  the  Greek 
refievoc,  simply  means  a  division ;  its  application  to 
signify  the  vault  of  the  heavens  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  directions  were  always  ascertained  accord- 
ing to  the  true  cardinal  points.  At  the  inauguration 
of  a  king1  or  consul,'  the  augur  looked  towards  the 
east,  and  the  person  to  be  inaugurated  towards  the 
south.  Now,  in  a  case  like  this,  the  person  to  be 
inaugurated  was  considered  the  chief,  and  the  di- 
rection in  which  he  looked  was  the  main  direction. 
Thus  we  find  that  in  the  case  of  land-surveying  the 
augur  looked  to  the  south :'  for  the  gods  were  sap- 
posed  to  be  in  the  north,  and  the  augur  was  con- 
sidered as  looking  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
the  gods  looked  upon  the  earth.4  Hence  the  main 
line  in  land-surveying  was  drawn  from  north  to 
south,  and  was  called  cardo,  as  corresponding  to 
the  axis  of  the  world ;  the  line  which  cut  it  was 
termed  decumanus,  because  it  made  the  figure  of  a 
cross,  like  the  numeral  X.  These  two  lines  were 
produced  to  the  extremity  of  the  ground  which  was 
to  be  laid  out,  and  parallel  to  these  were  drawn 
other  lines,  according  to  the  size  of  the  quadrangle 
required.  The  limits  of  these  divisions  were  indi- 
cated by  balks,  called  Umites,  which  were  left  as 
high  roads,  the  ground  for  them  being  deducted 
from  the  land  to  be  divided.  As  every  sixth  was 
wider  than  the  others,  the  square  bordering  upon 
this  would  lose  pro  tanla.  The  opposition  of  via 
and  limes  in  this  rectangular  division  of  propertj' 
has  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to  by  scholars. 
It  appears  that,  if  the  line  from  north  to  south  was 
called  limes,  that  from  east  to  west  would  be  named 
via,  and  vice  versa.  Virgil  was,  as  is  well  known, 
very  accurate  in  his  use  of  words,  and  we  may  en- 
tirely depend  on  inferences  drawn  from  his  lan- 
guage. First,  he  uses  limes  in  its  stricter  sense  as 
a  term  of  land-surveying : 
"  Ante  Jovem  nniM  subigebant  ana  coloni, 
Nee  signare  quidem,  out  partiri  timite  campum 
Fas  etat."' 
Again,  in  speaking  of  planting  vines  in  regalax 
rows,  he  says: 

"  Omnis  in  unguent 
Atboribus  positis  secto  via  limite  quadtet  ;"• 
t.  e.,  "  let  every  via  be  exactly  perpendicular  to  the 
limes  which  it  cuts."  He  says  quadrtt,  for  the  term 
via  might  be  used  in  speaking  of  a  line  which  cut 
another  obliquely,  as  it  is  used  in  the  description 
of  the  ecliptic,  in  Virgil : 

"  Via  secta  per  ambas, 
OUiqaus  qua  se  signorum  verteret  ordo.m 
These  passages  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  via 
and  limes  are  used  in  opposition  to  one  another. 
The  following  authorities  will  show  that  via  meaiw 
the  principal  or  high  road ;  and  linus,  a  narrower 
cross  road,  where  roads  are  spoken  of.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Twelve  Tables  laid  down  that  the  rut 
should  be  eight  feet  wide  when  straight,  but  twelve 
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feet at tie  turning ;  and  it  is  expressly  distinguished 
bv  Festas  from  Uie  iter  of  two  feet  wide,  and  the 
«cfu  of  four  feet  wide.  Secondly,  in  Livy1  we 
have  "  intra  tarn,  (portent)  extraque  lata  twit  via,  et 
aha  tenvs,"  &c,  "  to  Unite,"  &c. ;  and  in  the  same 
author,*  "  transversa  UmUHtii  in  viam.  Latinam  est 
tgnma-"  and  .Tacitus'  says,  "Per  Hmitan  via 
fvmlw  Jatmatione  amsectandi  victora."  When 
land  was  not  divided,  it  was  called  ardfinius,  or 
crajuaia;  the  agar  publicus  belonged  to  this  class. 

The  reader  will  find  two  very  valuable  articles 
an  the  Liimtntia  and  the  Agrimensorcs  in  the  Appen- 
dices to  Niebuhr's  Roman  History,  vol.  ii. 

•AGRIMCNIA,  the  herb  Agrimony,  called  also 
Eupatoriwm  (Etntaruotov),  from  its  having  been  dis- 
covered by  Mithradates  Eupator.* 

AGRKKNIA  (ayptuvia),  a  festival  which  was 
celebrated  at  Orchomenus,  in  Bceolia,  in  honour  of 
Dionysus,  sumamed  'Aypiuvwe.    It  appears  from 
Plutarch*  that  this  festival  was  solemnized  only  by 
women  and  priests  of  Dionysus.    It  consisted  of  a 
land  of  game,  in  which  the  women  for  a  long  time 
acted  as  if  seeking  Dionysus,  and  at  last  called  out 
lo  ate  another  that  he  had  escaped  to  the  Muses, 
and  had  concealed  himself  with  them.    After  this 
they  prepared  a  repast;  and  having  enjoyed  it, 
amused  themselves  with  solving  riddles.    This  fes- 
tival was  remarkable  for  a  feature  which  proves  its 
great  antiquity.    Some  virgins,  who  were  descend- 
ed from  the  Minyans,  and  who  probably  used  to 
assemble  around  the  temple  on  the  occasion,  fled, 
aad  were  followed  by  the  priest  armed  with  a  sword, 
who  was  allowed  to  kill  the  one  whom  he  first 
caught-    This  sacrifice  of  a  human  being,  though 
originally  it  must  have  formed  a  regular  part  of  the 
festival,  seems  to  have  been  avoided  in  later  times. 
One  instance,  however,  occurred  in  the  days  of 
Plutarch.'    But,  as  the  priest  who  had  killed  the 
woman  was  afterward  attacked  by  disease,  and 
several  extraordinary  accidents  occurred   to  the 
Minyans,  the  priest  and  his  family  were  deprived 
of  their  official  power.    The  festival  is  said  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  daughters  of  Minyas,  who, 
alter  having  for  a  long  time  resisted  the  Bacchana- 
lias rury,  were  at  length  seized  by  an  invincible 
desire  of  eating  human  flesh.    They  therefore  cast 
kxs  on  their  own  children,  and  as  Hippasus,  son 
of  Leocippe,    became    the  destined   victim,   they 
killed  and  ale  him,  whence  the  women  belonging  to 
that  race  were  at  the  time  of  Plutarch  still  called 
the  destroyers  (oXtiai  or  alohuai),  and  the  men 
■warners  (inXoeie).1 

•AGRIOPHYLL'ON  (ayptoartJUov),  a  plant,  the 
tame  with  the  Peucedanum  ( Utvti6avov),  our  "  Hogs- 
farad,"  or  "Sulphur-wort."* 

AGRON'OMI  (aypwo/ioi)  are  described  by  Aris- 
totle as  the  country  police,  whose  duties  correspond- 
ed in  most  respects  to  those  of  the  astynomi  in  the 
dry.*  They  appear  to  have  performed  nearly  the 
same  duties  as  the  hylori  (vAupoi).  Aristotle  does 
aot  inform  us  in  what  state  they  existed ;  but,  from 
the  frequent  mention  of  them  by  Plato,  it  appears 
probable  that  they  belonged  to  Attica." 

•AGROSTIS  (uvpuoTtf),  a  plant.  Schneider  and 
Sprettgd  remark,  that  nearly  all  the  commentators 
acree  in  referring  it  to  the  Trilicwn  repens,  L.,  or 
G men-grass.  Stackhouse,  however,  is  content  with 
<aoply  marking  the  uyptxrrtc  of  Theophrastus  as  the 
Agrmtu.  The  brief  description  of  the  uypoartc  b> 
/y  Eayturay,  given  by  Dioscorides,  would  seem  to 
point  lo  the  Pamassia  paiustris,  or  "  Grass  of  Par- 


1.  (nxL,  S4.>— a.  tani.,  IS.)—*.  (Hat.,  iii.,  84.)— 4.  (Dio»- 
eer.  i»,  41.— Pin.,  H.  N,  xxr.,  t.y—i.  (Qna»t.  Bom.,  103.)— 
«.  {((m.  Ore,  *&,)— 7.  (Mdllrr,  Die  Minjen,  p.  1M,  aeqq.) 
-•.  UpmL,  do  Herb,  c  9S.— Theophraat.,  H.  P.,  n.,  14.— Dio»- 
•»„  ii,  «.>-«.  (Polit.,  ri.,  *.)— 10.  (Plato,  Legg.,  n.,  9.— 
liaaai  Lariooa,  and  RohJikeo'i  not*,  in  which  aereral  naeaagea 
aaaaatadftta  Plato;— 11  (DioKor.,h   30, 33.— Theophrait., 

t^,l,I.IM.I 


ArPOT'EPAS  er^IA  (ayporipai  9vota),  a  festt 
val  celebrated  every  year  at  Athens  in  honour  ot 
Artemis,  sumamed  Agrotera  (from  uypa,  chase). 
It  was  solemnized,  according  to  Plutarch,1  on  the 
sixth  of  the  month  of  Boedromion,  and  consisted  in 
a  sacrifice  of  500  goats,  which  continued  to  be  offer- 
ed in  the  time  of  Xenophon.'  Its  origin  is  thus  re- 
lated: When  the  Persians  invaded  Attica,  Callim- 
achus  the  polemarch,  or,  according  to  others,  Mil- 
tiades,  made  a.  vow  to  sacrifice  to  Artemis  Agiote- 
ra  as  many  goats  as  there  should  be  enemies  slain 
at  Marathon.  Bnt  when  the  number  of  enemies 
slain  was  so  great  that  an  equal  number  of  goats 
could  not  be  found  at  once,  the  Athenians  decreed 
that  500  should  be  sacrificed  every  year.  This  is 
the  statement  made  by  Xenophon ;  but  other  ancient 
authors  give  different  versions.  JElian,  whose  ac- 
count, however,  seems  least  probable,  states9  the  time 
of  the  festival  to  have  been  the  sixth  of  Thargelion, 
and  the  number  of  goats  yearly  sacrificed  300.  The 
scholiast  on  Aristophanes*  relates  that  the  Athenians, 
before  the  battle,  promised  to  sacrifice  to  Artemis 
one  ox  for  every  enemy  slain;  but  when  the  num- 
ber of  oxen  could  not  be  procured,  they  substituted 
an  equal  number  of  goats. 

AGRUPNIS  (aypvwvic),  a  nocturnal  festival  cele- 
brated at  Arbela,  in  Sicily,  in  honour  of  Dionysus.1 

AGUR'MOS  (ayvp/ioc).     (Vid.  Elsusinu.) 

AGURTAI  (uyvprai),  mendicant  priests,  who 
were  accustomed  to  travel  through  the  different 
towns  of  Greece,  soliciting  alms  for  the  gods  whom 
they  served.  These  priests  carried,  either  on  their 
shoulders  or  on  beasts  of  burden,  images  of  their 
respective  deities.  They  appear  to  have  been  of 
Oriental  origin,  and  were  chiefly  connected  with  the 
worship  of  Isis,"  Opis,  and  Arge,'  and  especially 
of  the  great  mother  of  the  gods ;  whence  ihey  were 
called  /itiTpayvpTai.  They  were,  generally  speaking, 
persons  of  the  lowest  and  most  abandoned  character. 
They  undertook  to  inflict  some  grievous  bodily  in- 
jury on  the  enemy  of  any  individual  who  paid  them 
for  such  services,  and  also  promised,  for  a  small 
sum  of  money,  to  obtain  forgiveness  from  the  gods 
whom  they  served  for  any  sins  which  either  the  in- 
dividual himself  or  his  ancestors  had  committed.* 
Thus  (Edipus  calls  Tiresias, 

ilayov  roiovde  /nixavop'fidfov 
iiXun)  ayvpTitv.' 

These  mendicant  priests  came  into  Italy,  but  at 
what  time  is  uncertain,  together  with  the  worship 
of  the  gods  whom  they  served.'* 

The  name  of  uyiprai  was  also  applied  to  those 
individuals  who  pretended  to  tell  people's  fortune? 
by  means  of  lots.  This  was  done  in  various  ways. 
The  lots  frequently  consisted  of  single  verses  taken 
from  well-known  poems,  which  were  thrown  into  an 
urn,  whence  they  were  drawn  either  by  the  persons 
who  wished  to  learn  their  fortunes  or  by  boys.  It 
was  also  usual  to  write  the  verses  on  a  tablet,11  and 
those  who  consulted  them  found  out  the  verses 
which  foretold  their  destinies  by  throwing  dice. 

AIAKEI'A  (Al&Ktia),  a  festival  of  the  J3ginetatis 
in  honour  of  JEaeus,  the  details  of  which  are  not 
known.  The  victor  in  the  games  which  were  sol- 
emnized on  the  occasion,  consecrated  his  chaplet 
in  the  magnificent  temple  of  jEacus." 

AIANTEI'A  (Alai>T«a),  a  festival  solemnized  in 
Salamis  in  honour  of  Ajax,  of  which  no  particulars 
are  known." 

•AIGEIROS  (alytipor),  without  doubt  the  Popu- 
bis  nigra,  or  Black  Poplar." 


1.  (Da  Malign.  Herod.,  SS.)— 9.  (Xenoph.,  Anab.,  iii.,  3,  4 
13.)-3.  (V.  H,  ii,  IS.)— 4.  (Eqnit.,  0M.)— S.  (Vid.  Helych, 
■■  t.)— 0.  (Said.,  aab  '  JLytlpu.)— 7.  (Herod.,  nr,  33.)— 8.  (Ruhn 
ken  ad  Tinuei  Lex.  Plat.,  anb  lyslfxmaav  and  haywYaih-9. 
(Soph.,  (Ed.  Tvr.,  387.)— 10.  (Clc,  de  Lew.,  ii.,  10.— Heindorfz; 
in  Hor.,  Serm.,1.,  ii.,2.) — 11.  (Ayvpnxds  vtvoi,  or  AyvpriKii  oavi%.) 
—13.  (Mflller,  JEtinetica,  p.  140.)— 13.  <  Wd.  Heareh.,  a.  t.)_ 
14.  (Dinmtr.,  1,  109 — Tbaophrut..  H  P..  i..  8 :  if.,  X,  eta.) 
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AIKIAS  DIKE. 


AIMATITES. 


♦AIGlrH'ALOS  (alyiBaUc),  a  species  of  bird. 
Aristotle  applies  this  term  to  the  genus  Pants,  of 
which  he  describes  the  following  species:  1.  The 
omUr^c,  which  is  the  Panu  major,  L.,  the  Great 
Titmouse  or  Ox-eye.  2.  The  bpeivoc,  which  would 
seem  to  correspond  to  the  Poms  caudal/us,  L.,  or 
Long-tailed  Titmouse.  3.  The  iX&xuiToe,  which  an- 
swers to  the  Parus  acndeus,  L.,  or  Blue  Titmouse.1 

*AIG'ILOPS  (alyiXuf),  a  plant  about  which  there 
has  been  great  diversity  of  opinion.  Robert  Ste- 
phens and  most  of  the  older  commentators  contend 
that  it  is  the  Avena  tteriUs,  or  Folk  avoine  of  the 
French.  Matthiolus  rejects  this  opinion,  and  holds 
it  to  be  an  herb  called  Coquiele  in  French,  which 
grows  in  fields  of  barley.  Dodonsus,  Sibthorp, 
Stackhouse,  and  Sprengel  agree  in  referring  it  to 
the  jEgilopt  ovata.  Theophrastus  farther  applies 
the  name  to  a  species  of  Oak,  which  Stackhouse 
makes  to  be  the  Querent  JSgiiops.' 

•AIG'IPYROS  (alyiirvpoc),  Buckwheat.  Spren- 
gel mentions  that  the  learned  Anguillara  believed 
it  to  be  the  Ononis  Antiquorum,  or  Rest-harrow ;  he 
himself;  however,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  "  Rex 
Herbaria  Historia,"  inclines  to  a  species  of  Eryn- 
fium    AU  this,  however,  is  merely  conjectural.' 

•AIGOTHE'LAS  (alyoerftac ),  the  Goat-sucker,  a 
bird  of  the  genus  Caprimvlgus.  It  applies  more  es- 
pecially to  the  species  called  Fern-owl  in  England, 
to  which  Professor  Rennie  gives  the  scientific  name 
of  Nyctichelidon  Europaus.* 

•AIGY'PIOS  {.aiyimoc). '  .<Elian  describes  it  as 
being  a  bird  intermediate  between  the  Eagle  and  the 
Vulture.*  Gesner  decides  that  it  is  the  same  as  the 
yviraitroe  and  the  Vullur  niger  of  Pliny ;  and  Schnei- 
der suggests  that  it  probably  was  the  Vuiturpercnop- 
terut,  or  Alpine  eagle.    (Vid.  Gyps.)' 

•AIGO'LIOS  (tSyuXioc ),  a  bird  of  the  rapacious 
tribe,  briefly  noticed  by  Aristotle.'  It  is  rendered 
Ubula  by  Gaza,  but  cannot  be  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined.   (Vid.  Gladi.)* 

AIKIAS  AIKH  (alulae  Sim)),  an  action  brought 
at  Athens  before  the  court  of  the  Forty  (oi  rerrapu- 
kovto),  against  any  individual  who  had  struck  a 
citizen  of  the  state.  Any  citizen  who  had  been  thus 
insulted  might  proceed  in  two  ways  against  the 
offending  party,  either  by  the  alxiae  oiiai,  which  was 
a  private  action,  or  by  the  Wpeue  ypafyri,  which  was 
looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  public  prosecution, 
since  the  state  was  considered  to  be  wronged  in  an 
i  ijury  done  to  any  citizen.  It  appears  to  have  been 
«  principle  of  the  Athenian  law,  to  give  an  individual 
who  had  been  injured  more  than  one  mode  of  ob- 
taining redress.* 

It  was  necessary  to  prove  two  facts  in  bringing 
the  aUiac  iUn  before  the  Forty.  First,  That  the 
defendant  had  struck  the  plaintiff  with  the  intention 
of  insulting  him  (ty  i6pei),  which,  however,  was 
always  presumed  to  have  been  the  intention,  unless 
the  defendant  could  prove  that  he  only  struck  the 
plaintiff  in  joke.  Thus  Ariston,  after  proving  that 
he  had  been  struck  by  Conon,  tells  the  judges  that 
Conon  will  attempt  to  show  that  he  had  only  struck 
him  in  play.'*  Secondly,  It  was  necessary  to  prove 
that  the  defendant  struck  the  plaintiff  first,  and  did 
not  merely  return  the  blows  which  had  been  given 
by  the  plaintiff  (apxetv  X'1?""  oomkw,  or  merely 
iiiKuv  apx'w)-11 

In  this  action,  the  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  by 
the  defendant  as  damages  was  not  fixed  by  the 
laws;  but  the  plaintiff  assessed  the  amount  ac- 
cording to  the  injury  which  he  thought  he  had  re- 


1.  (Ar.itot,  H.A.,ix.,  16—  Adama,  Append.,  a.  r.)— «.  (Dios- 
•or.,  it  ,  137.— Theophrut.,  H.  P.,  iv.,  18.— Adams,  Append., 
a.  v.)—  3.  (Theocnt.,  Id.,  hr.,  25.— Theophraet.,  H.  P.,  h.,  6.— 
Adanv.  Append.,  •.  t.)— 4.  (.Shan.  N.  A.,  iii.,  30.) — 5.  (N.  A., 
n.,  40.)—*.  (Adanu,  Append.,  I.  v.)— 7.  (H.  A.,  Ti.,  6.)— 8. 
(Adair*  >r%end„  a.  v.)— 9.  (Demoeth.,  adv.  Androt..  c.  8,  p. 
•01  -V.  (Demoeth.,  adv.  Conon,  c.  5,  p.  1S01.)— 11.  (Demoath., 
adv  r-arg..  c  3,  |>  Hal:  •>  H.  d.  1151.) 
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ceived,  and  the  judges  determined  on  the  justice  ot 
the  claim.1 

AIKLON  (idtlov,  aUXov,  or  ulmov,  o1kvov\*  is 
said  by  Polemo*  to  be  a  Doric  word ;  its  derivatives 
tirdUXa  and  fuaaUAtai,  were  used  only  by  the  Do- 
rians. Modern  writers  diner  greatly  respecting  its 
meaning;  but,  from  an  examination  of  the  passage* 
in  which  it  occurs,  it  appears  to  be  used  in  two  sen- 
ses :  I.  A  meal  in  general.  Thus  Alcmao  uses  nw. 
IkXuu  for  owieimia.*  II.  The  chief  dish  or  course 
in  a  meal.  The  dessert  or  after-course  was  called 
l-K&Ukn/.*  The  iucXov  among  the  Spartans  was 
composed  of  the  contributions  which  every  one  who 
came  to  the  public  banquets  i^tiSiria)  was  bound  to 
bring,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  pork  and  black  broth, 
or  blood-broth  (jiiXac  fu/tuf,  alfidna),  with  the  addi- 
tion of  cheese  and  figs ;  sometimes,  but  rarely,  they 
received  contributions  of  fish,  hares,  and  poultry. 
The  braUXov,  or  dessert,  which  varied  the  plain- 
ness of  the  meal,  consisted  of  voluntary  gifts  to  the 
table.  The  richer  citizens  sent  maize  bread,  fowls, 
hares,  lambs,  and  other  dishes,  cooked  in  a  superior 
manner,  a  part  of  a  sacrifice,  or  the  fruits  of  the 
season,  while  others  contributed  the  proceeds  of  the 
chase.  It  was  the  custom,  when  one  of  these  pres- 
ents was  helped  round,  to  name  the  person  who 
sent  it*  Sometimes  they  procured  a  good  dessert 
by  imposing  penalties  on  each  other,  or  by  giving 
the  place  of  honour  at  the  table  to  him  who  con- 
tributed the  best  dish.'  The  contributions  were 
eaten  as  they  were  sent;  or,  if  their  flavour  was  not 
approved,  they  were  made  up  afresh  into  a  savoury 
mess  called  a  parrvn.  Boys  were  allowed  an  bruin- 
Xov  consisting  of  barley  meal  kneaded  with  oil, 
and  baked  in  laurel  leaves.* 

AiriNHTQN  EOPTH  (Alytvnruv  ioprti),  a  fes- 
tival of  the  JEginetans  in  honour  of  Poseidon,  which 
lasted  sixteen  days,  during  which  time  every  family 
took  its  meals  quietly  and  alone,  no  slave  being  al- 
lowed to  wait,  and  no  stranger  invited  to  partake  of 
them.  From  the  circumstance  of  each  family  being 
closely  confined  to  itself,  those  who  solemnized  this 
festival  were  called  ftovofayoi.  Plutarch*  traces  its 
origin  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  says  that,  as  many  of 
the  JSginetans  had  lost  their  lives,  partly  in  the  siege 
of  Troy  arid  partly  on  their  return  home,  those  who 
reached  their  native  island  were  received  indeed  with 
joy  by  their  kinsmen:  but,  in  order  to  avoid  hurling 
the  feelings  of  those  families  who  had  to  lament  the 
loss  of  their  friends,  they  thought  it  proper  neither 
to  show  their  joy  nor  to  offer  any  sacrifices  in  pub- 
lic. Every  family,  therefore,  entertained  privately 
their  friends  who  had  returned,  and  acted  themselves 
as  attendants,  though  not  without  rejoicings. 

♦AITHUFA  (aidvia),  the  Mergu*  of  the  Latins, 
the  modern  Cormorant.  As  there  are  several  spe- 
cies of  this  genus,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  in  genera],  to 
which  of  them  the  ancient  name  is  most  applicable. 
The  PeUeanus  corbo  is  a  common  species.1* 

♦AIX  (off).  I.  (Vid.  Traoob.)  — II.  The  name 
of  a  bird  briefly  noticed  by  Aristotle."  Belon  con- 
jectures that  it  was  the  Lapwing,  namely,  the  Va- 
nettus  Cristalvs." 

♦AILOU'ROS  (oTAoepof),  the  Ftlit  Catut,  (i  Wild 
Cat.  Some  apply  the  name  Karrrie  to  the  Domestic 
Cat.1*    (Vid.  Felis.) 

•  AIMATlfHS  (alaaTiTtic),  the  well-known  stone 
called  Bloodstone.    (Vid,  Hematites.) 


1 .  (Pemoeth.,  adv.  Conon. — koeratee,  adv.  Lochit.— Meier,  A  tt 
Process,  p.  547.— BAckh,  Public  Econ.  of  Alhem,  Tol.ii.,  p.  101. 
trend.)— 2.  (Euatath.  in  II.,  xriii.,  245.)— S.  (Athenaraa,  p.  140, 
c.) — 4.  (Athenama,  p.  140,  c. — See  alao  Epicharmus  and  Alcmajn 
in  Attaenmus,  p.  139,  b,  and  p.  140,  c.)— o.  (Polemo  in  Athen., 
p.  140,  e.l— 0.  (Polemo  in  Athen.,  p.  130,  c)— 7.  (Athen.,  p.  140, 
/.)— 8.  (MflUer,  Dorians,  iii.,  x.,  7 ;  iv.,  iii.,  3.— Wachsnmth, 
BeUen.  Alterthnm.,  II.,  ii.,  p.  24.)— 8.  (Quest.  Grwc,  44  )— 
10.  (Ariatot.,  H.  A.,  t.,  8.— Allan,  N.  A.,  iv.,  5.)— II.  (H.  A. 
viii.,  3.)— 12.  (Adams,  Append.,  a.  v.)— IS.  (Ariatot,  H.  A.,  v., 
S.— Soid.,  a.  v.  mfrriK  et  oUaytvte-— Toop  in  SuiaL,  I  e.  -A* 
una,  Append.,  a.  v.  aiAouooc.) 
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AiORA. 

•AIMOPPOTXCo^nippoef),  (-ofr,  or  -or),  a  spe- 
cea  of  Serpen;.     The  celebrated  Paul  Hermann 
Hid  Dr.  Mead  that  he  had  found  in  Africa  a  ser- 
pent, the  poison  of  'which  was  immediately  follow- 
ed by  hemorrhages  from  all  the  pores  of  the  body, 
tad  which  he  concluded  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Hmaorrhns  of  antiquity.     It  should  also  be  re- 
narked,  that  the  effects  produced  by  the  poison  of 
tie  Catmixr  vim  of  India  are  said  to  be  very  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  Hsemorrhus  as  described  by  the 
ntaents.1 

•JURA  (oloa),  a  plant,  the  same  with  the  LoUum 
taerimfiiei,  L.,  or  Darnel.  It  may  be  confidently 
ssnouneed  to  be  the  "  infdix  loiium"  of  Virgil;  and 
Oat  it  is  the  (ifavta  of  Scripture  was  first  suggest- 
ed by  Isidorus,  an  opinion  which  has  been  espoused, 
without  acknowledgment,  by  Henry  Stephens,  and 
fcy  Dr.  Campbell  of  Aberdeen,  and  other  Biblical 
commentators.  It  farther  deserves  to  be  mention- 
ed, that  the  translators  of  the  works  of  the  Arabian 
medical  authors  render  the  alpa  of  the  Greeks  by 


AISUMNETES  (.alavuv^r),  an  individual  who 
was  sometimes  invested  with  unlimited  power  in 
the  Greek  states.  His  power,  according  to  Aris- 
totle, partook  in  some  degree  of  the  nature  both  of 
kingly  and  tyrannical  authority,  since  he  was  ap- 
■oialed  legally,  and  did  not  usurp  the  government, 
bat,  at  the  same  time,  was  not  bound  by  any  laws 
ja  his  public  administration.'  Hence  Theophras- 
tas*  rails  the  office  rupavvu;  atperij.  It  was  not 
hereditary,  nor  was  it  held  for  life ;  but  it  only  con- 
tianed  for  a  certain  time,  or  till  some  object  was 
accomplished.  Thus  we  read  that  the  inhabitants 
01  MytOene  appointed  Pittacus  alav/tv^Ti^,  in  order 
id  prevent  the  return  of  Alcaeus  and  the  other  ex- 
iles.* Dkxtysins  compares  it  with  the  dictatorship 
tt  Rome.  In  some  states,  such  as  Cyme  and  Chal- 
sedoo.  fc  oas  the  title  borne  by  the  regular  magis- 
tates.* 

AIORA. or  ECRA  (alupa,  Utpa),  a  festival  at  Ath- 
ms,  accompanied  by  sacrifices  and  banquets,  whence 
t  is  sometimes  called  eiSetmioe.  The  common  ao- 
rou**  of  its  origin  is  as  follows :  Icarius  was  killed 
•y  shepherds  to  whom  he  had  given  wine,  and  who, 
heist;  unacquainted  with  the  effects  of  this  bever- 
age, fancied,  in  their  intoxication,  that  he  had  given 
&m  poison.  Erigone,  his  daughter,  guided  by  a 
faithful  dog,  discovered  the  corpse  of  her  father, 
whom  she  had  sought  a  long  time  in  vain;  and, 
praying  to  the  gods  that  afl  Athenian  maidens 
asjent  perish  in  the  same  manner,  hung  herself. 
After  mis  occurrence,  many  Athenian  women  ac- 
■alty  hung  themselves,  apparently  without  any 
native  whatever;  and  when  the  oracle  was  con- 
sented respecting  it,  the  answer  was,  that  Icarius 
and  Erigone  must  be  propitiated  by  a  festival.' 
According  to  the  Etymologicum  Magnum,  the  festi- 
val was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Erigone,  daughter 
ef  .Capstans  and  Clytemnestra,  who  came  to  Ath- 
ana  t>  bring  the  charge  of  matricide  against  Orestes 
Mote  the  Areopagus;  and,  when  he  was  acquitted, 
knag  herself,  with  the  same  wish  as  the  daughter 
ef  learim,  and  with  the  same  consequences.  Ac- 
acwway  to  Hesvchius,  the  festival  was  celebrated 
m  commemoration  of  the  tyrant  Temaleus,  but  no 
Bason  is  assigned.  Eustathius*  calls  the  maiden 
who  hong  herself  Acora.  But,  as  the  festival  is 
atao  called  "AlUfr-tt  (apparently  from  the  wander- 
lacs  of  Erigone,  the  daughter  of  Icarius),  the  legend 
which  was  first  mentioned  seems  to  be  the  most  en- 
titled to  belief.    Pollux*  mentions  a  song  made  by 
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ALABASTER. 

Theodoras  of  Colophon,  which  persons  used  to  sing 
while  swinging  themselves  (b>  rait  aiupaif).  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  the  Athenian  maidens,  in 
remembrance  of  Erigone  and  the  other  Athenian 
women  who  had  hung  themselves,  swung  them- 
selves during  this  festival,  at  the  same  time  singing 
the  above-mentioned  song  of  Theodoras.1 

ALABASTER,  the  name  usually  given  by  art- 
ists and  antiquaries  to  that  variety  of  marble  which 
mineralogists  call  gypsum.  Alabaster  is  sometimes 
described  as  of  two  kinds;  but  this  is  an  error,  as 
one  of  the  substances  so  called  is  a  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  therefore  not  alabaster  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  term ;  while  the  other,  the  real 
alabaster  or  gypsum,  is  a  sulphate  of  lime.  Alabas- 
ter (gypsum)  is  translucent  or  semi-transparent,  and 
is  usually  of  a  white — a  yellowish  white — and  green- 
ish colour,  though  sometimes  strong  brown  tints  and 
spots  appear  in  it.  When  the  varieties  of  colour 
occur  in  the  same  stone,  and  are  disposed  in  bai_±s 
or  horizontal  strata,  it  is  often  called  onyx  alabas- 
ter; and  when  dispersed  irregularly,  as  it  in  clouds, 
it  is  in  like  manner  distinguished  as  agate  alabas- 
ter. These  varieties  in  the  colour  are  alluded  to 
by  Pliny:  "Candore  interstincto  variis  coUnibus."* 
Though  much  softer  than  other  marbles,  and  on 
that  account  ill  adapted  for  sculpture  on  a  large 
scale,  it  is  capable  of  being  worked  to  a  very  fine 
surface,  and  of  receiving  a  polish. 

Alabaster  has  been  supposed  to  derive  its  name 
originally  from  Alabastron,  a  town  of  Egypt,  where 
there  was  a  manufactory  of  vessels  made  of  a  stone 
which  was  found  in  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
Pliny*  speaks  of  alabastrites,  using  that  term  for  the 
various  kinds  of  this  marble,  as  well  as  onyx,  prob- 
ably from  the  texture  being  somewhat  different  from 
that  of  the  Greek,  Sicilian,  and  Italian  marb.M, 
which  he  was  more  accustomed  to  see,  and  which 
were  commonly  used  by  sculptors,  and  from  which 
he  thus  desired  to  distinguish  it.  He  observes  that 
it  was  chiefly  procured  in  his  time  from  Alabas- 
tron and  Damascus* 

Alabaster,  both  in  its  form  of  carbonate  of  lime 
and  gypsum  (for,  from  the  confusion  that  exists  in 
the  description  of  some  monuments  of  antiquity,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  advert  to  both  varieties  under 
that  denomination),  was  employed  very  extensively 
by  the  ancients.  It  was  much  used  by  the  Egyp- 
tians for  different  sorts  of  vases,  rilievi,  ornaments, 
covers  of  sarcophagi,  canopies,  and  sculpture  in 
general ;  but,  from  the  absence  of  any  remains  of 
sculpture  in  that  material,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
alabaster  (gypsum)  was  little,  if  ever,  used  by  the 
artists  of  ancient  Greece  and  Italy  for  statues,  ri- 
lievi, or  busts.  Vessels  or  pots  used  for  containing 
perfumes,  or,  rather,  ointments,  were  often  called 
by  the  ancients  alabastra  or  alabastri.  It  appears. 
from  the  account  of  Pliny,  that  these  pots  were 
usually  made  of  the  onyx  alabaster,  which  was 
considered  to  be  better  adapted  than  any  other 
stone  for  the  preservation  of  perfumes.*  Martial 
says  cosmis  redolent  alabastra,'  and  Horace  appears 
to  allude  to  the  same  vessels  in  his  invitation  to 
VirgiL*  The  term  seems  to  have  been  employed 
to  denote  vessels  appropriated  to  these  uses,  even 
when  they  were  not  made  of  the  material  from 
which  it  is  supposed  tbey  originally  received  their 
name.  Theocritus  thus  speaks  of  golden  alabastra 
ixpvoei'  iXataerpa*).  These  vessels  were  of  a  ta- 
pering shape,  and  very  often  had  a  long  narrow 
neck,  which  was  sealed ;  so  that  when  Mary,  the 
sister  of  Lazarus,  is  said  by  St.  Mark*  to  break  the 
alabaster-box  of  ointment  for  the  purpose  of  anoint- 
ing our  Saviour,  it  appears  probable  that  she  only 
broke  the  extremity  of  the  neck,  *hich  was  thus 
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seised.  The  alabastron  mentioned  by  the  Evange- 
lists was,  according  to  Eniphanius,  a  measure,  which 
contained  I  fewn/f,  or  one  kotv?.ti  (16  47  cubic  inch- 
es, or  .48  pints). 

ALABASTRI'TES.    (Vid.  Alabaster.) 

ALAIA  (dtofo)  is  the  name  of  the  games  which 
were  annually  celebrated  at  the  festival  of  Minerva, 
samamed  Alea,  near  Tegea,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  magnificent  temple  of  the  same  goddess.1 

ALA'RII  were  the  troops  of  the  allies  in  the  Ro- 
man army,  and  were  so  called  because  they  were 
asually  stationed  in  the  wings  (Ala*).  The  alarii 
consisted  both  of  horse  and  foot  soldiers,  and  were 
commanded  by  pnefec'i,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
legions  were  commanded  by  tribuni.'  The  cavalry 
of  the  allies  was  called  equiies  alarii,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  cavalry  of  the  legions  (equites  legio- 
narii*);  and  the  infantry  was  called  cowries  alana,' 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  cokories  legumaria. 

•ALAU'DA  (Kopvioe,  nopidaXof,  and  nopvdav), 
the  Lark.  Aristotle  describes  two  species  of  this 
bird,  the  one  of  which  is  evidently  the  Alauda  cris- 
tata,  L,  or  Crested  Lark ;  the  other  the  Alauda,  cam- 
pestris,  or  Field  Lark.  The  former  is  the  Galerita 
of  Pliny,  and  is  clearly  the  species  alluded  to  by 
Aristophanes  in  his  Aves.' 

ALBUM  is  defined  to  be  a  tablet  of  any  material 
on  which  the  praetor's  edicts,  and  the  rules  relating 
to  actions  and  interdicts,  were  written.  The  tablet 
was  put  up  in  a  public  place,  in  order  that  all  the 
world  might  have  notice  of  its  contents.  Accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  the  album  was  so  called, 
because  it  was  either  a  white  material  or  a  mate- 
rial whitened,  and,  of  course,  the  writing  would  be 
a  different  colour.  According  to  other  authorities, 
it  was  so  called  because  the  writing  was  in  white 
letters.  If  any  person  wilfully  altered  or  erased 
(corrupit)  anything  in  the  album,  he  was  liable  to 
an  action  MM  cemupti,  and  to  a  heavy  penalty.7 

Probably  the  word  album  originally  meant  any 
tablet  containing  anything  of  a  public  nature.  Thus, 
Cicero  informs  us  that  the  Annates  Maximi  were 
written  on  the  album  by  the  pontifex  maximus.' 
But,  however  this  may  be,  it  was,  in  course  of  time, 
used  to  signify  a  list  of  any  public  body;  thus  we 
find  the  expression  album  senatorium,  used  by  Taci- 
tus,* to  express  the  list  of  senators,  and  correspond- 
ing to  the  word  leucoma  used  by  Dion  Cassius.'" 
The  phrase  album  decurionum  signifies  the  list  of 
decuriones  whose  names  were  entered  on  the  al- 
bum of  a  municipium,  in  the  order  prescribed  by 
the  lex  municipaiis,  so  far  as  the  provisions  of  the 
lex  extended." 

ALBUS  GALE'RUS,  or  ALBOGALE'RUS,  a 
white  cap  worn  by  the  flamen  dialis  at  Rome."  Ac- 
cording to  Festus  (s.  v.),  it  was  made  of  the  skin 
of  a  white  victim  sacrificed  to  Jupiter,  and  had  an 
olive  twig  inserted  in  the  top.  Its  supposed  form, 
as  derived  from  coins,  and  from  a  bas-relief  on  a 
Roman  temple,  is  that  of  a  cap  fitted  closely  to  the 
head,  and  tied  under  the  chin.1'    (Vid.  Apex.) 

ALCATHOI'A  (afaco8ola)  is  the  name  of  games 
celebrated  at  Megara,  in  commemoration  of  the 
hero  Alcathous,  son  of  Pelops,  who  had  killed  a 
lion  which. had  destroyed  Euippus,  son  of  King 
Megareus." 

•AL'CE  or  ALCES"  (in  Greek  'AXiai),  the  name 
of  an  animal  described  by  Cassar  and  other  ancient 
writers,  and  the  same  with  the  modem  Eli  or  Moose 
Deer.  "It  was  the  opinion  of  Button,  that  the  Euro- 
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pean  Elk  was  not  known  to  the  Greeks,  nor  Iocs  it 
appear  to  have  been  noticed  bv  Aristotie.  That  i 
was,  however,  the  'Afari  of  Pausanias,  the  Alee 
of  Caesar  and  Pliny,  the  Elch  of  the  Celts,  and  the 
JElg  or  Elg  of  the  northern  Europeans,  there  can 
be  little  doubt.  Pausanias  describes  it  as  being 
"between  a  stag  and  a  camel;'"  and  though  the 
accounts  of  Coasar'  and  Pliny1  are  minsled  with  fa- 
ble, and  the  former  states  that  his  Alces  are  "m»v 
tila  cornibus"  (which  might  arise  from  the  accounts 
of  those  who  had  seen  the  animal  at  the  period 
when  the  horns  had  exfoliated),  the  general  de- 
scription and  the  localities  given  by  both  are  al- 
most conclusive  as  to  the  animal  meant  to  be  des- 
ignated. The  "  labrvm  superius  pragrande,"  "  huge 
upper  lip,"  of  Pliny  is  very  expressive,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary development  of  this  part  might  well  re- 
call to  a  casual  observer  the  general  traits  of  the 
head  of  a  camel.  Whether  it  was  the  iirirttof* 
(hippelaphiis)  of  Aristotle,  is  a  question  which  will 
admit  of  much  discussion.  (Vid.  Hippklaphcs.)- 
The  movements  of  the  Elk  are  rather  heavy,  and, 
the  shoulders  being  higher  than  the  croup,  it  can 
never  gallop,  but  shuttles  or  ambles  along,  its 
joints  cracking  at  every  step,  with  a  sound  heard  u 
some  distance.  Increasing  its  speed,  the  hind  fee< 
straddle  to  avoid  treading  on  its  fore  heels,  and  it 
tosses  the  head  and  shoulders  like  a  horse  about  to 
break  from  a  trot  to  a  gallop.  It  does  not  leap,  but 
steps  without  effort  over  a  fallen  tree,  a  gate,  or  a 
split  fence.  During  its  progress,  it  holds  the  nose 
up,  so  as  to  lay  the  homs  horizontally  back.  This 
attitude  prevents  its  seeing  the  ground  distinctly; 
and,  as  the  weight  is  carried  very  high  upon  the  ele- 
vated legs,  it  is  said  sometimes  to  trip  by  tread- 
ing on  its  fore  heels,  or  otherwise,  and  occasionally 
to  give  itself  a  heavy  fall.  It  is  probably  owing  to 
this  occurrence  that  the  Elk  was  believed  by  the 
ancients  to  have  frequent  attacks  of  epilepsy,  and 
to  be  obliged  to  smell  its  hoof  before  it  could  recov- 
er ;  hence  the  Teutonic  name  of  Elend  ("  misera- 
ble"), and  the  reputation  especially  of  the  fore  hoo& 
as  a  specific  against  the  disease." 

•AE'CEA  (ahtta  or  adnata),  most  probably  the 
Malva  alcea,  or  Vervain  Mallow.* 
•ALCE'DO.    (Vid.  Halcyon.) 
♦ALC1BIAD1UM  ('A;i*»««j<W),  a  species  ol 
Anchusa.    (Vid.  Anchosa.) 
♦ALCY'ONE.    (Vid.  Halctoh.) 
ALEA,  gaming,  or  playing  at  a  game  of  chance 
of  any  kind.    Hence  alio,  akator,  a  gamester,  a 
gambler.    Playing  with  tali,  or  tessera,  was  general- 
ly understood ,  because  this  was  by  far  the  most  com- 
mon game  of  chance  among  the  Romans. 

Gaming  was  forbidden  by  the  Roman  laws,  both 
during  the  times  of  the  Republic  and  under  the  em- 
perors.1 Hence  Horace,  alluding  to  the  progress 
of  effeminate  and  licentious  manners,  says  that 
boys  of  rank,  instead  of  riding  and  hunting,  now 
showed  their  skill  in  playing  with  the  boop,  or  even 
at  games  of  chance,  although  they  were  iltePj 
(vetita  legihu  alea*).  Gaming  was  also  condemned 
by  public  opinion.  "In Ms grtgibus,"  says  Cicero, 
"  omnes  aleatores,  omnes  aduUeri,  omnes  vmpvn  t»v 
pudiciqwe  versantur.'"  To  detect  and  punish  ex- 
cesses of  this  description  belonged  to  the  office  o» 
the  eediles.*  . 

Games  of  chance  were,  however,  tolerated  in  .at 
month  of  December  at  the  Saturnalia,  which  was 
a  period  of  general  relaxation  ;•  and  among  me 
Greeks,  as  well  as  the  Romans,  old  men  were  al- 
lowed to  amuse  themselves  in  this  manner.1 
The  following  line  of  Publius  Syrcs  shows  tnai 
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pntfcMod  gamesters  made  a  regular  study  of  their 
tit: 
■'ileatvr,  quanta  in  arte  est  meUor,  tanto  nequior." 

(hid  alludes  to  those  who  wrote  treatises  on  the 
•object: 

"Stmt  miiis  tcrifta,  quibus  alea  hutitur,  arte*."1 
These  were  the  Hoyles  of  ancient  times,  among 
whom  we  find  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Emperor 
Claudius  himself:  "  Alarm  studwsissane  bisit,  at  eu- 
ro trte  Mrm  quoque  email."*  The  Emperors  Au- 
potns  and  Domitian  were  also  fond  of  gaming.' 

Alea  sometimes  denotes  the  implement  used  in 
flaying,  as  in  the  phrase  jacla  oka  est,  "  the  die  is 
east,*  uttered  by  Julius  Caesar  immediately  before 
he  crossed  the  Rubicon;4  and  it  is  often  used  for 
donee,  or  uncertainty  in  general.' 

•ALEKTOR  (uXtKTop),  the  Cock.    (Vid.  Gil- 

ALEKTRUOMANTEI'A  (  aXenTpvouovrcia  ),  a 
mode  of  divination  practised  by  the  Greeks.  The  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet  were  written  in  a  circle ;  a  grain 
of  wheat  or  barley  was  laid  upon  each  letter;  and  a 
cock,  consecrated  or  provided  for  the  occasion,  was 
placed  within  the  circle.  The  required  information 
was  obtained  by  putting  together  those  letters  off 
winch  tVe  cock  picked  the  grains  of  com.  To  ob- 
uua  a  fuller  answer,  they  laid  grains  of  corn  upon 
the  kiwi's  a  second  time,  and  repeated  the  process. 

AAEKTPTCTNQN  ArON,  or  AAEKTPTONO- 
WAXIA  (aktKTpvimjv  ayov,  or  iAturpvovofiax'ta),  a 
paHie  cockfight,  which  was  held  every  year  in  one 
wf  the  theatres  of  Athens.  Cockfights,  in  general, 
were  exceedingly  common  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans;  but  the  origin  of  this  one  in  particular, 
which  was  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  the  state,  is 
■at  known ;  for  the  account  of  its  origin  given  by 
flian*  is  too  absurd  and  improbable  to  deserve 
credit.  He  says-that,  when  Themistocles  marched 
with  his  Athenians  against  the  Persians,  he  saw 
two  cocks  fighting  against  each  other,  and  took  the 
•ppommity  of  addressing  his  soldiers,  and  remind- 
ing them  mat  these  cocks  were  neither  fighting  for 
their  country  nor  for  the  gods,  but  only  for  victory, 
Ac  This  speech  is  said  to  have  greatly  animated 
the  courage  of  the  Athenians;  and,  after  the  war, 
they  commemorated  the  event  which  had  proved 
10  vsefol  to  them  by  the  annual  festival  in  the  the- 
atre, 

ALEIFTE'RION.    (Vid.  Aliftj*.) 

•AL/GA,  a  general  name  given  by  the  Latin 
writers  to  all  aquatic  plants,  which,  living  in  the 
waters,  are  accustomed  to  be  thrown  up  on  this  banks 
of  rivers  or  the  shores  of  the  sea.  Such,  in  the  case 
of  fresh  water,  are  the  Confervas,  the  Potamogetons, 
tke  Naiades,  *c. ;  and  in  that  of  the  salt  water,  the 
aaiii  of  marine  plants,  and  especially  the  Focus.1 
The  term  ppvw  is  applied  to  the  sea-alga?  by  Theo- 
pkrastus.* 

AI/ICA  (£Li£  af5v<5pof),  I.  A  kind  of  grain  re- 
— nMrng  spelt,  which  was  also  called  zea*  II.  A 
broth,  soap,  or  porridge  made  out  of  this  grain,  and 
very  highly  esteemed  by  the  Romans.  Pliny  states 
flat  it  was  a  Roman  invention,  and  that,  in  his  opin- 
sae,  it  was  not  in  use  nil  after  the  time  of  Pompey 
aVe  Great'*  The  Greeks  had  a  somewhat  similar 
preparation,  which  they  called  irrutuvt).  Alica  was 
VMcnred  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Verona  and 
haa,  and  other  parts  oft taly ,  and  from  Egypt.  The 
best  came  from  Campania;  that  from  Egypt  was 
•wery  inferior.  It  was  prepared  by  first  bruising  the 
— m  in  a  wooden  mortar  to  separate  the  husks,  and 
i  pounding  it  a  second  and  third  time  to  break  it 


1  (Tri«,  tt,  471.)— «.  (Sort.,  CImxI.,  ».)— J.  (Sort.,  Aug., 
W,71_Dom.,  «->— 4.  (Sort.,  Jul.,  M.)— 8.  (Hor.,  Cann.  ii., 
i X-Vmm,  it  K»  B*iC  i.,  18.— Colum.,  i.,  Pnrf.— Cia,  Di»-, 
tLm-*-  <▼.  H,  H-,  «8.»— 7.  ITtm,  Flore  de  Virtllajj,.  xiy 
-*CaVr\.tT^6.}-Q.  (Ph»^H.N.,xTiii.,7,10.)-ltf.  (TBn^H. 


into  smaller  pieces.  The  different  qualities  of  alica 
made  by  each  of  these  processes  were  called  re- 
spectively grandittrma  or  apharema  (ufaipr/ia),  »e- 
omdaria,  and  minima.  In  order  to  make  the  alica 
white  and  tender,  it  was  mixed  with  chalk  from  the 
hills  between  Naples  and  Puteoli.1  It  was  used  as 
a  medicine,  for  which  purpose  it  was  eit ier  soaked 
in  water  mixed  with  honey  (mead,  aqua  mulsa).  or 
boiled  down  into  a  broth,  or  into  porridge.  Pliny 
gives  a  full  account  of  the  mode  of  preparing  and 
administering  it,  and  of  the  diseases  in  which  it  war 
employed.* 

A  spurious  kind  of  alica  was  made  from  the  infe- 
rior spelt  (zea)  of  Africa,  the  ears  of  which  were 
broader  and  blacker,  and  the  straw  shorter,  than  in 
the  Italian  plant  Pliny  mentions  also  another  spu- 
rious land  of  alica,  which  was  made  from  wheat.* 
Another  sort  of  alica  was  made  from  the  juice  of 
the  plantain.4 

AI/1MA,  or  AATMOZ  TPOvH  (aXtfta,  or  aki/ux 
rpofij),  (from  o,  negative,  and  Ai^of,  "  hunger"),  a 
refreshment  used  by  Epimenides,  Pythagoras,  and 
other  philosophers.  Plato  states,  in  his  Dialogue  on 
Laws,  that  the  aKifia  of  Epimenides  was  composed 
of  mallows  and  asphodel.  Suidas  explains  it  as  a 
plant  which  grew  near  the  sea  (probably  the  sea- 
leek),  which  was  the  chief  ingredient  in  the  fapfia- 
kov  'EntfteviSiov,  and  was  thought  to  promote  long 
life.  Hesychius  interprets  a$6&e\oc  by  HXi/ioe. 
Pliny  states  that  some  said  that  alimon  was  called 
asphodelos  by  Hesiod,  which  he  thinks  an  error; 
but  that  the  name  alimon  was  applied  by  some  to  a 
dense  white  shrub,  without  thorns,  the  leaves  of 
which  resembled  those  of  the  olive,  but  were  softer, 
and  were  used  for  food;  and  by  others  to  a  potherb 
which  grew  by  the  sea,  "whence,"  says  Pliny,  "its 
name,"  confounding  lAi/ioc,  from  a  and  X//zof,  with 
COuftoe  from  uXc .*  The  name  appears  generally  to 
signify  a  medicinal  preparation  of  equal  weights  of 
several  herbs,  pounded  and  made  into  a  paste  with 
honey.  A  similar  preparation  for  quenching  thirst 
(adtfoe  rpo+ii)  was  used  by  Pythagoras. 

ALIMENTA'RII  PUERI  ET  PUELLJE.  In 
the  Roman  republic,  the  poorer  citizens  were  assist- 
ed by  public  distributions  of  corn,  oil,  and  money, 
which  were  called  amgiaria.  These  distributions 
were  not  made  at  stated  periods,  nor  to  any  but 
grown-up  inhabitants  of  Rome.  The  Emperor  Ner- 
va  was  the  first  who  extended  them  to  children,  and 
Trajan  appointed  them  to  be  made  every  month, 
both  to  orphans  and  to  the  children  of  poor  parents. 
These  children  were  called  pueri  etpueUa  aHmentarii, 
and  also  (from  the  emperor)  pueri  puellaque  Ulpiani ; 
and  the  officers  who  administered  the  institution 
were  called  quastores  pectmia  aUmtntaria,  quastoret 
alimentorvm,  procwratores  alimentorvm,  or  prafecti 
aUmentarum. 

The  fragments  of  an  interesting  record  of  an  in 
stitution  of  this  kind  by  Trajan  have  been  found  ai 
Velleia,  near  Placentia,  from  which  we  leam  the 
sums  which  were  thus  distributed.  The  money 
was  raised  in  this  case  by  lending  out  a  sum  on 
interest  at  five  per  cent.,  from  the  treasury  of  the 
town,  on  the  security  of  lands  and  houses.  A  simi- 
lar institution  was  founded  by  the  younger  Pliny  at 
Comum.1  Trajan's  benevolent  plans  were  carried 
on  upon  a  larger  scale  by  Hadrian  and  the  Antw 
nines.  Under  Commouus  and  Pertinax  the  distri- 
bution ceased.  In  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus, 
we  again  meet  with  alimentarii  pueri  and  puellsB, 
who  were  called  Mammaani,  in  honour  of  the  em- 
peror's mother.  We  learn,  from  a  decree  of  Ha- 
drian,7 that  boys  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  this  insti- 
tution up  to  their  eighteenth,  and  girls  up  to  their 


I.  (Plir,  H.  N.,  rriii.,  II,  90.)— S.  (H.  N .  nil ,  S4,  51  ; 
S5,  81 ,  86 ;  xzri.,  7, 18  ;  rrriii.,  17,  87.)— S.  (h.  N.,  rriii.,  11. 
».)— 4.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  rrri.,  8,  88.)— 5  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  rxii., », 
».)—«.  (Plin.,  Epiit.,  rii.,  18;  i.,  8;  and  the  inacripcioa  il 
Orelli,  1178.)— 7.  (Ulp.,  in  Dig.  34,  tit.  1,  •.  14.) 
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"ourteenth  year;  and,  from  an  inscription,1  that  a 
boy  four  years  and  seven  months  old  received  nine 
times  the  ordinary  monthly  distribution  of  com.' 

ALIPTiE  (iXtiirru),  among  the  Greeks,  were 
persons  who  anointed  the  bodies  of  the  alhlettB 
preparatory  to  their  entering  the  palaestra.  The 
chief  object  of  this  anointing  was  to  close  the  pores 
of  the  body,  in  order  to  prevent  much  perspiration, 
and  the  weakness  consequent  thereon.  To  effect 
this  ob;  >ct,  the  oil  was  not  simply  spread  over  the 
surface  of  the  body,  but  also  well  rubbed  into  the 
skin.*  The  oil  was  mixed  with  fine  African  sand, 
several  jars  full  of  which  were  found  in  the  baths 
of  Titus,  and  one  of  these  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  This  preparatory  anointing  was  called  t) 
irapaoKcvaoTiKii  rptytr.  The  athleta  was  again 
anointed  after  the  contest,  in  order  to  restore  the 
tone  of  the  strained  muscles :  this  anointing  was 
called  f)  anodepairtia.  He  then  bathed,  and  had 
the  dust,  sweat,  and  oil  scraped  off  his  body,  by 
means  of  an  instrument  similar  to  the  strigil  of  the 
Romans,  and  called  orAeyyif.  and  afterward  twrrpa. 
The  aliptae  took  advantage  of  the  knowledge  they 
necessarily  acquired  of  the  state  of  the  muscles  of 
the  athleta;,  and  their  general  strength  or  weakness 
of  body,  to  advise  them  as  to  their  exercises  and 
mode  of  life.  They  were  thus  a  kind  of  medical 
trainers,  larpaXtlvrat.*  Sometimes  they  even  su- 
perintended their  exercises,  as  in  the  case  of  Mile- 
sias.* 

Among  the  Romans,  the  aliptte  were  slaves,  who 
scrubbed  and  anointed  their  masters  in  the  baths. 
They,  too,  like  the  Greek  dAefimu,  appear  to  have 
attended  to  their  masters'  constitution  and  mode  of 
life.'  They  were  also  called  unctores.  They  used 
in  their  operations  a  kind  of  scraper  called  strigil, 
towels  (tinted),  a  cruise  of  oil  (jpUtou),  which  was 
usually  of  horn,  a  bottle  (yid.  Ampulla),  and  a 
imall  vessel  called  Umtiada.    (Vid.  Baths.) 

The  apartment  in  the  Greek  palaestra  where  the 
anointing  was  performed  was  called  aXuirrijptov ; 
that  in  the  Roman  baths  was  called  unetuarium. 

•ALIS'MA,  an  aquatic  herb,  supposed  to  be  the 
same  with  the  Water  Plantain.  Pliny  speaks  of  it 
as  an  antidote  against  certain  venomous  creatures, 
and  also  against  the  bite  of  a  rabid  dog.  For  this 
he  is  not  so  much  to  be  blamed,  since  even  some 
modern  practitioners  have  recommended  it  as  anti- 
hydrophobic.  Sprengel  makes  the  Alisma  of  which 
Pliny  speaks  the  A.  Pamassi/oUum;  this  species, 
however,  has  never  been  found  in  Greece.  Sibthorp 
is  more  correct  in  designating  it  the  A^plantago.'1 

•ALL'IUM  (SKopodov),  Garlic.  There  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  otopoiov  of  Theophras- 
tus  and  Dioscorides  is  the  Allium  sativum,  manured 
Garlic,  although  Stackhouse  prefers  the  A.  scoro- 
dopraswm.  R.  Stephens  suggests  that  the  wild  Gar- 
lic should  be  called  afpooitipodov,  and  not  6^100x6- 
podov.  Pliny  informs  us  that  garlic  was  much  used 
among  the  Italian  rustics  as  a  medicine.*  Galen 
also  speaks  of  it  as  such.*  Among  the  Athenians 
it  was  a  great  favourite  as  an  article  of  food,  and 
seems  to  have  been  sold  at  the  same  shops  with 
bread  and  wine."  Fighting-cocks  were  also  fed 
upon  it,  to  make  them  more  pugnacious."  Great 
prophylactic  virtues  were  formerly  ascribed  to  this 
plant,  and,  among  other  active  properties,  that,  in 
particular,  of  neutralizing  the  venom  of  serpents." 


1.  (rabrettV 233,  «19.)— 2.  (Anrel.  Vict.,  EpK.  rii.,  4.— Capi- 
jiIi-um,  Ant.  Pi,  8.— Id.,  M.  Amr™  S6.— Id.,  Pert.,  9.— Span., 
Hud.,  7.— Lamprid.,  Sot.  Ale*.,  57.— F.  A.  Wolf,  "  Von  einer 
<nilden  Stiftuns  Trajan*.") — 3.  (Platareh,  de  Tnenda  Sanitate, 
e.  IS,  p.  308,  Taoch.)— 4.  (Celana,  i.,  1.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  ttrix.,  1, 
!.)—  5.  (Pindar,  Olymp.  riii.,  64-71,  and  Bockh'i  note.)— ». 
fCicero,  Ep.  Fun.,  i.,  9,  Si. — Seneca,  Ep.  59.— JuTenal,  Sat. 
ii.,  7« ;  ri.,  4S8  )— 7.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxt.,  10.— Fee,  in  Plin.,  L  c. 
-—Sprenjrel,  H  R.  H.,  i.,  171. — Adam*,  Append.,  a.  t.  6auao&- 
nov>-8.  (H  N.,  xil.,  «.)—  9.  (Moth.  Mad.,  xil.,  18.)  — 10. 
aliened,  in  Ariatoph.,  Acharn.,  150  (174).)— 11.  (Ariatoph., 
En.,  493.)  —1!.  iJEmii.  Macer,  aa  cited  bv  Fee.) 


So  diversified,  indeed,  were  its  characteristics,  thm 
it  need  excite  no  surprise  to  find  it  adored  on  ths 
one  hand,  along  with  the  other  species  of  allium,  by 
the  people  of  Egypt,  and  banished  on  the  other  from 
the  tables  of  the  delicate  at  Rome.  Horace  assigns 
it  as  fit  food  only  for  reapers ;'  it  was,  however,  a 
great  favourite  also  with  the  Roman  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors.* The  inhabitants  of  the  southern  commies  of 
Europe,  who  often  experience  the  need  of  exciting 
the  digestive  powers  of  the  stomach,  hold  garlic  in 
much  higher  estimation,  on  this  account,  than  those 
of  more  northern  regions.  Theophrastus  makes  the 
Allium  cymium  the  largest  in  size  of  the  several 
species  of  this  plant* 

ALLU'VIO.  "  That,"  says  Gains,*  "  appears  to 
be  added  to  our  land  by  all uvio,  which  a  river  adds 
to  our  land  (ager)  so  gradually  that  we  cannot  esti- 
mate how  much  is  added  in  each  moment  of  time; 
or,  as  it  is  commonly  expressed,  it  is  that  which  is 
added  so  gradually  as  to  escape  observation.  But 
if  a  river  (at  once)  takes  away  a  port  of  your  land, 
and  brings  it  to  mine,  this  part  still  remains  your 
property."  There  is  the  same  definition  by  Gains 
in  his  Res  Cotidiama'  with  this  addition:  "If  the 
part  thus  suddenly  taken  away  should  adhere  for  a 
considerable  time  to  my  land,  and  the  trees  on  such 
part  should  drive  their  roots  into  my  land,  from 
that  time  such  part  appears  to  belong  to  my  land." 
The  acquisitio  per  aUuvitmem  was  considered  by  the 
Roman  jurists  to  be  by  the  jus  gentium,  in  the 
Roman  sense  of  that  term. 

According  to  a  constitution  of  the  Emperor 
Antoninus  Pius,  there  was  no  jus  alhmonis  in  the 
case  of  agri  liinitati.*  Circumlvvw  differs  from 
alluvio  in  this,  that  the  whole  of  the  land  in  ques- 
tion is  surrounded  by  water,  and  subject  to  iu 
action.  Cicero7  enumerates  the  jura  aUuxiomm 
and  drcumluvwnum  as  matters  included  under  the 
head  of  causa  centumwrales. 

The  doctrine  of  alluvio,  as  stated  by  Bracton  in 
the  chapter  De  acquirtndo  Rerun  Dominio,'  is  taken 
from  the  Digest,'  and  is  in  several  passages  a  copy 
of  the  words  of  Gains,  as  cited  in  the  Digest 

•AI/NUS  ((cAi/Spa"),  the  Alder.  The  wood  of 
this  tree,  which  is  lighter  than  that  of  many  others, 
was  first  employed,  according  to  the  poets,  for  the 
purposes  of  navigation."  It  was  also  much  uted 
among  the  Romans  for  water-pipes,"  and  is  still 
ranked  among  the  best  materials,  next  to  metal,  for 
these,  and  for  under-ground  purposes  generally.  The 
alder  is  an  inhabitant  of  swamps  and  meadows  in 
all  Europe,  the  north  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and  North 
America.  Virgil  is  not  consistent  with  himself  as 
regards  the  name  of  this  tree.  In  his  sixth  Eclogue" 
he  makes  the  sisters  of  PhaBthon  to  have  heen 
changed  into  alders  j  but  in  the  J2neid"  he  gives 
the  poplar,  as  Ovid  does."  The  species  of  alder 
most  common  in  Greece  is  the  Alnus  oblongata, 
Wild. 

•AL'OE,  the  Aloe,  or  Aloes-tree.  Neither  Hip- 
pocrates nor  Theophrastus  notices  this  plant,  but 
Dioscorides,  on  the  other  hand,  describes  two  kinds 
of  it"  He  says  it  is  mostly  brought  from  India, 
but  that  the  plant  grows  in  Arabia  and  the  maritime 
parts  of  Asia.  The  story  related  by  some  writers, 
that  Aristotle  recommended  the  aloe  to  Alexander 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  products  of  Socotora, 
appears  unworthy  of  belief,  and  yet  it  probably  was 
the  Socotorine  aloe  with  which  the  ancients  were 
most  familiar.  Fee  thinks  that  the  African  aloe 
was  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  that 


1.  (Enod.  Hi.,  4.)— S.  (Plant.,  Pom.,  t.,  5,  94.— Ariatoph., 
Acharn.,  1.  c.)— 3.  (Theophraet^  H.  P.,  Til.,  4.— Dioioor.,  ii., 
181.)— 4.  (ii.,  70,  eeqq.)— S.  (Dijr.  40,  tit,  1,  a.  7.J— «.  (Dig-  40, 
tit.  1,  a.  18.)— 7.  (De  Oral.,  i.,S8.)— 8.  (fol.  9.)— 0.  (41,  tit.  1,  a. 
7.)— 10.  (Theophraet.,  H.  P.,  i.,  4 ;  Hi.,  ».— Horn.,  OdTie,  t, 
<H.>— 11.  (Pee,  Flore  de  Virgile.  p.  ire.)— It,  (PUn,  H  N< 
xtu  4*.)— IS.  (t.  OS.)— 14.  (x,  190.)— 15.  (Met ,  ii.,  WO.  »e«J 
— 10.  (iii.,  n.) 
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«  species  quite  rare  at  the  present  day  ("aloes  Inci- 
te, on  en  fannes")  was  one  of  the  kinds  employed 
irthem.1  Aloes,  though  still  much  used  in  medi- 
ccc,  are  prescribed  in  very  few  of  the  cases  men- 
tioned by  Pliny.*  According  to  Ainslie,  however, 
the  inhabitants  of  India  still  use  them  with  great 
•access  in  affections  of  the  eyes.  Olaus  Celsius* 
derma  the  word  alec  from  the  Arabic  attack.  Pliny 
—limn  a  mineral  substance  called  aloe,  which  is 
like  same  with  the  bitumen  of  Judaea,  and  which 
vas  employed  in  Egypt  in  embalming  bodies.4 

ALCA  (iXda  or  dXba),  an  Attic  festival,  but  cele- 
brated principally  at  Eleusis,  in  honour  of  Demeter 
tad  Dionysus,  the  inventors  of  the  plough  and  pro- 
lectors  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  It  took  place 
every  year  after  the  harvest  was  over,  and  only 
traits  were  offered  on  this  occasion,  partly  as  a 
grateful  acknowledgment  for  the  benefits  the  hus- 
bandman had  received,  and  partly  that  the  next 
harvest  might  be  plentiful.  We  leam  from  Demos- 
thenes* that  it  was  unlawful  to  offer  any  bloody 
sacrifice  on  the  day  of  this  festival,  and  that  the 
priests  alone  had  the  privilege  to  offer  the  fruits. 
The  festival  was  also  called  mMata,*  or  avyxofiia- 
r*>o. 

AAOnOT  PPAwH  (aXoyum  jpcpi),  «»  wAv>n 
winch  might  be  brought  before  the  logistae  {loyto- 
rmi),  at  Athens,  against  all  ambassadors  who  neg- 
lected to  pass  their  accounts  when  their  term  of 
office  expired. ' 

•ALOPE'CIAS,  a  species  of  fish,  called  by  Pliny 
the  Sea-fox  (Vulpa  marina,*),  and  the  same,  proba- 
bly, with  the  Fox-shark  of  modem  naturalists.*  The 
same  cones  from  the  Greek  &Xum;Z,  "  a  fox." 

•AI/yPECIS  (ttUiirextf,)  a  species  of  vine  pro- 
faeme  clusters  of  grapes  resembling  the  tail  of  a 
fax.    It  is  now  extinct.'* 

•ALOPECUHUS  ((Uuirfitowpof ),  a  plant,  which 
Iprengel  suggests  may  be  the  Sacckanm  cytindri- 
aa,  and  Stackhouse  the  PUeum  crinitum,  Fl. 
%rm^,  or  Hairy  Cat's-tail  grass.  Its  spike  is  de- 
tribed  by  Theophrasros  as  being  "  soft,  downy, 
Uek,  and  like  the  tails  of  foxes.*11  This  agrees 
•fell  with  the  spike  of  the  AUmecurus,  L.,  or  Foxtail 
I mbl1*  The  name  comes  from  aAumiS,  "  a  fox," 
v4  •*><£,  "  a  tail." 

•ALOTEX.     ( Vid.  Volpss.) 

♦AI/SINE  (aJja'mi),  an  herb,  which  Sprengel,  in 
art  History  of  Botany,  recognises  as  the  SteUaria 
uwraa,  or  Wood  Stitchwort ;  but,  in  his  notes  to 
Dioscorides,  he  expresses  himself  doubtfully  con- 
cerning it.  Schneider  is  undecided  whether  the 
Own  of  Theophrastus  be  the  same  as  that  of  Di- 
sseorifcs." 

ALTATtE.    (FiiAn*.) 

•  ALTEB/CU  M,  the  Arabian  (t)  name,  according 
lo  Pbay,  of  the  Hyoscyamus.1* 

•ALUM,  a  plant.    (Vid.  STMPnrroN.) 

•ALCMEN.    {Vid.  Sttfteeu.) 

•ALTTON  (SXvvov),  an  herb,  supposed  to  be  the 
mmt  with  that  which  produced  Turbit  Sprengel 
sad  Sfbthorp  mark  it  as  the  Glotmlaria  ah/pum." 

•AL¥SST)N  (iAwroov),  a  plant  The  aXvaoov  of 
Galea  and  Paulas  jEgineta  is  the  Manabium  alys- 
n,  vulgarly  called  Galen's  Madwort  That  of 
Dioacorides  is  a  very  different  plant,  and  cannot  be 
wry  satisfactorily  determined.  Sprengel  hesitates 
whether  to  refer  it,  with  Dodonseus,  to  the  Farsetia 
,  or,  with  Columna,  to  the  Veronica  arvensis, 
,  Li,  our  Speedwell." 


L  (a  Pfiav,  H.  N,  rrriL,  4,  p.  SM.)— «.  (H.  N.,  xxrii.,  4.) 
-«.».,  130.) — «.  (Ft*,  m  Plin..  1.  c.)— i.  (c  N»r.,  p.  1S84.) 
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-H.  (Ma,  m  Plm^  H.  N.,  xi»,  S->— 11.  (Theopbrest,  H.  P, 
*,»)—«.  (Adama,  Append.,  s.t.>— 1J.  (Theophraet^H.P., 
k,  fl  Plasms .,  hr,  87.)— M.  (Pmk,  H.  N.,  m.,  4.— Com- 
pji.hllill,  Scribocu,  Lara;,  compos.,  181.)—  IS.  (Adams,  Ap- 
se**, a,  t.)— 10,  (Dioeoor..  iii~  ».— Adams,  Append.,  a.  t.) 


ALUTA.    (Kii.CAi.CEOs.) 

ALUTAI  (aXvrat),  persons  whose  business  i 
was  to  keep  order  in  the  public  games.  They  re- 
ceived their  orders  from  an  iXvrapxiK,  who  was 
himself  under  the  direction  of  the  agonothete,  01 
hellanodicffi.  Tl^y  are  only  found  at  Olympia;  in 
other  places,  the  same  office  was  discharged  by  the 
paoTiyo46poi. 

•ALPHESTES  {a^trmt),  a  species  of  fish,  the 
same  with  the  Cynedvs  of  Pliny.  It  is  the  Labrui 
cuncdm,  L.,  in  French  Canude.  According  to  Ron- 
dolet,  it  is  about  a  foot  long,  and  its  flesh  is  easy  of 
digestion.  In  the  Diet,  of  Nat  Hist.,  the  Alpheit  is 
described  as  being  a  small  fish,  having  a  purple 
back  and  belly,  with  yellow  sides.1 

AMANUENSIS,  or  AD  MANUM  SERVUS, 
a  slave  or  freedman,  whose  office  it  was  to  write 
letters  and  other  things  under  his  master's  direction. 
The  amannensis  must  not  be  confounded  with  an- 
other sort  of  slaves,  also  called  ad  manum  servi,  who 
were  always  kept  ready  to  be  employed  in  any  busi- 
ness.' 

•AMAR'ACUS  (iudpoKof),  a  plant.  Dioscorides 
and  the  scholiast  on  Nicander*  state  that  the  Amara- 
ciib  is  the  same  as  the  Sampsuchus  (au/i^vxov) ; 
and  yet  Galen  and  Paulas  jEgineta  treat  of  them 
separately.    Matthiolus  seems  to  think  it  highly 

}>robable  that  it  Is  the  common  Marjoram,  but  the 
ate  commentators  are  much  at  variance  about  it 
Thus  Sprengel,  in  the  first  edition  of  bis  R.  H.  H., 
marks  it  as  the  Origanum  marjoranoides,  but  in  the 
second,  according  to  Schneider,  he  is  disposed  to  re- 
fer the  iftdpoKOf  jtAupor  of  Theophrastus  to  the 
Hyacintkut  Comosus.  Stackhouse  prefers  the  On- 
gawuM  jBgyptiacum,  and  Dierbach  the  Tmcrivm 
Marum,  or  Mastich.  Upon  reference  to  the  Com- 
mentary of  Matthiolus  on  the  /lipov  of  Dioscoriden,4 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  last  opinion  had  been  for- 
merly entertained,  and  it  would  appear  to  be  a  very 
plausible  one.* 

•AMARANTHUS  {a/idpavrot),  the  Amaranth, 
or  Never-fading,  as  its  name  indicates,  from  a,  priv., 
and  fiapaivu,  "  to  vrither."  According  to  Pliny,'  the 
amaranth  appears  in  the  month  of  August,  and 
lasts  until  autumn.  That  of  Alexandrea  was  th<s 
most  esteemed.  What  the  same  writer,  however, 
states,  that  the  flowers  of  the  amaranth  bloom  anew 
on  being  plunged  into  water,  is  not  very  exact.  As 
the  flowers  are  of  a  very  dry  kind,  they  have  not 
much  humidity  to  lose,  and  therefore  may  be  pre- 
served merely  for  a  long  time.  The  description 
which  Pliny  gives  of  his  Amarardhia,  which  is  also 
that  of  Theophrastus,  points  at  once  to  the  Celosie 
oristata,  a  plant  originally  from  Asia,  but  cultivate  • 
in  Italy  a  long  time  before  Pliny's  day.  Bauhin  b*  • 
lieves  that  this  plant  is  to  be  found  in  Theophrastus-' 
under  the  name  of  $X6f,  which  Theodore  Gaza 
translates  byfiamma.  The  uprfpavror  of  Dioscorides* 
is  another  plant,  probably  the  Gnaphalium  Stachas 
of  Linnaeus.  The  ancients,  far  less  advanced  than 
the  moderns  in  the  art  of  manufacturing  staffs,  were 
unable,  as  Pliny  informs  us,  to  imitate  the  softness 
of  the  amaranth.  The  modems,  however,  have 
succeeded  in  this,  and  have  even  surpassed,  in  the 
fabrication  of  their  velvet,  the  beautiful  downy  sur- 
face of  this  flower.  The  common  name  of  the 
plant,  therefore,  passe-velours,  given  to  it  when  the  art 
of  fabricating  staffs  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  suits  no 
longer,  and  the  Italian  appellation,  fior  di  vellult 
("  velvet-flower"),  is  much  more  applicable.' 

AMARUNTHIA  or  AMARU'SIA  (<Spapw0m  or 
a/iapveia),  a  festival  of  Artemis  Amarynlhia,  or  Am. 
arysia,  celebrated,  as  it  seems,  originally  at  Ama- 


1.  (Adums,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 8.  (Snot.,  Jul.,  74;  OcUT.,  V 
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AMBITUS 


AMBITUS. 


■ynthus,  in  Euboea,  -with  extra  jrdinary  splendour; 
but  it  was  also  solemnized  in  several  places  in  Atti- 
ca, such  as  Athmone ;'  and  the  Athenians  held  a  fes- 
tival, as  Pausanias  says,  in  honour  of  the  same  god- 
dess, in  no  way  less  brilliant  than  that  in  Euboea.1 
The  festival  in  Euboea' was  distinguished  for  its 
splendid  processions ;  and  Strabo  himself'  seems  to 
have  seen,  in  the  temple  of  Artemis  Amarynthia,  a 
column  on  which  was  recorded  the  splendour  with 
which  the  Eretrians  at  one  time  celebrated  this  fes- 
tival. The  inscription  stated  that  the  procession 
was  formed  of  three  thousand  heavy-armed  men, 
sir  hundred  horsemen,  and  sixty  chariots.* 
AMBARVA'LIA.  (rid.  Aa vales  Fratres.) 
•AMBER.  (Vid.  Electrum.) 
AMBILU&'TRIUM.  (Kid.  Lustrum.) 
AM'BITUS,  which  literally  signifies  "a  going 
about,"  cannot,  perhaps,  be  more  nearly  expressed 
than  by  our  word  canvassing.  After  the  plebs  had 
formed  a  distinct  class  at  Rome,  and  when  the 
whole  body  of  the  citizens  had  become  very  greatly 
increased,  we  frequently  read,  in  the  Roman  writers, 
of  the  great  efforts  which  it  was  necessary  for  can- 
didates to  make  in  order  to  secure  the  votes  of  the 
citizens.  At  Rome,  as  in'every  community  into 
which  the  element  of  popular  election  enters,  solici- 
tation of  votes,  and  open  or  secret  influence  and 
bribery,  were  among  the  means  by  which  a  candi- 
date secured  his  election  to  the  offices  of  state. 

Whatever  may  be  the  authority  of  the  piece  en- 
titled "  Q.  Ciceronis  de  Fetitione  Consulatus  ad  M. 
Tullium  Fratrem,"  it  seems  to  present  a  pretty  fair 
picture  of  those  arts  and  means  by  which  a  candi- 
date might  lawfully  endeavour  to  secure  the  votes 
of  the  electors,  and  also  some  intimation  of  those 
means  which  were  not  lawful,  and  which  it  was  the 
object  of  various  enactments  to  repress.  As  the 
terms  which  relate  to  the  canvassing  for  public 
places  often  occur  in  the  Roman  writers,  it  may  be 
convenient  to  mention  the  principal  among  them 
here. 

A  candidate  was  called  petilor,  and  his  opponent, 
trith  reference  to  him,  competitor.  A  candidate 
(candidatus)  was  so  called  from  his  appearing  in  the 
public  places,  such  as  the  fora  and  Campus  Mar- 
dus,  before  his  fellow-citizens,  in  a  whitened  toga. 
On  such  occasions,  the  candidate  was  attended  by 
his  friends  (deductores),  or  followed  by  the  poorer 
citizens  (sectatares),  who  could  in  no  other  manner 
show  their  good-will  or  give  their  assistance.'  The 
word  assiduitas  expressed  both  the  continual  pres- 
ence of  the  candidate  at  Rome,  and  his  continual 
solicitations.  The  candidate,  in  going  his  rounds 
or  taking  his  walk,  was  accompanied  hy  a  nomen- 
clator,  who  gave  him  the  names  of  such  persons  as 
he  might  meet;  the  candidate  was  thus  enabled  to 
address  them  by  their  name,  an  indirect  compliment 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  generally  gratifying  to  the 
electors.  The  candidate  accompanied  his  address 
with  a  shake  of  the  hand  (prensatio).  The  term 
bcnignitas  comprehended  generally  any  kind  of  treat- 
ing, as  shows,  feasts,  &c.  Candidates  sometimes 
left  Rome,  and  visited  the  colonim  and  municipia, 
in  which  the  citizens  had  the  suffrage ;  thus  Cicero 
proposed  to  visit  the  Cisalpine  towns  when  he  was 
a  candidate  for  the  consulship.' 

That  ambitus,  which  was  the  object  of  several 
pena.  enactments,  taken  as  a  generic  term,  compre- 
hended the  two  species,  ambitus  and  largitiones  bri- 
bery). Libcralitas  and  bcnignitas  are  opposed  by 
Cicero,  as  things  allowable,  to  ambitus  and  largitw, 
as  things  illegal.'  Money  was  paid  for  votes ;  and 
in  order  to  ensure  secrecy  and  secure  the  elector, 
persons  called  intcrpreics  were  employed  to  make 
the  bargain,  sequeslres  to  hold  the  money  till  it  was 


1.  (Paul.,  i.,  31.  >.  3.)— 3.  (Hesych.,  a.  t.  'A.ftapwria)— 3. 
(x.,  I,  p  334,  ed.  Taochn.)— 4.  (Compare  Schol.  in  Find.,  01. 
xiii.,  sab  fin.) — 5.  (Cic,  pro  Manen.,  c  34  ) — 6.  (Cic,  ad  Att. 


to  be  paid,1  and  divtsores  to  distribute  it.'  The 
offence  of  ambitus  was  a  matter  which  belonged  to 
the  judicia  pnblica,  and  the  enactments  against  it 
were  numerous.  One  of  the  earliest,  though  not  the 
earliest  of  all,  the  Lex  Emilia  Baebia  (B.C.  162), 
was  specially  directed  against  largitiones.  The  Lei 
Cornelia  Fulvia  (B.C.  159)  punished  the  offence 
with  exile.  The  Lex  Acilia  Calpurnia  (B.C.  67) 
imposed  a  fine  on  the  offending  partv,  with  exclusion 
from  the  senate  and  all  public  offices.  The  Lex 
Tullia  (B.C.  63),  passed  in  the  consulship  of  Cicero, 
in  addition  to  the  penalty  of  the  Acilian  law,  inflicted 
ten  years'  exilium  on  the  offender;  and,  among 
other  things,  forbade  a  person  to  exhibit  gladiatorial 
shows  (gladiatores  dare)  within  any  two  years  in 
which  he  was  a  candidate,  unless  he  was  required 
to  do  so,  on  a  fixed  day,  by  a  testator's  will.'  Two 
years  afterward,  the  Lex  Aufidia  was  passed,  bjj 
which,  among  other  things,  it  was  provided  that,  it' 
a  candidate  promised  (pronuntiavit)  money  to  a 
tribe,  and  did  not  pay  it,  he  should  be  unpunished ; 
if  he  did  pay  the  money,  he  should  farther  pay  to 
each  tribe  (annually  V)  3000  sesterces  as  long  as  he 
lived.  This  enactment  occasioned  the  witticism  of 
Cicero,  who  said  that  Clodius  observed  this  law  by 
anticipation,  for  he  promised,  but  did  not  pay.1  The 
Lex  Licinia  (B.C.  58)  was  specially  directed  against 
the  offence  of  sodalitium,  or  the  wholesale  bribery 
of  a  tribe  by  gifts  and  treating;*  and  another  lex, 
passed  (B.C.  52)  when  Pompey  was  sole  consul, 
had  for  its  object  the  establishment  of  a  speedier 
course  of  proceeding  on  trials  for  ambitus.  All 
these  enactments  railed  in  completely  accomplish- 
ing their  object.  That  which  no  law  could  suppress, 
so  long  as  the  old  popular  forms  retained  any  of 
their  pristine  vigour,  was  accomplished  by  the  impe- 
rial usurpation.  Julius  Caesar,  when  dictator,  nom- 
inated half  the  candidates  for  public  offices,  except 
the  candidates  for  the  consulship,  and  notified  hu 

{rieasure  to  the  tribes  by  a  civil  circular;  the  popu- 
us  chose  the  other  half.*  The  Lex  Julia  de  Arobitn 
was  passed  in  the  time  of  Augustus ;  but  the  offence 
of  ambitus,  in  its  proper  sense,  soon  disappeared, 
in  consequence  of  all  elections  being  transferred 
from  the  comitia  to  the  senate,  which  Tacitus,  in 
speaking  of  Tiberius,  briefly  expresses  thus :  "  The 
comitia  were  transferred  from  the  campus  to  the 
patres." 

While  the  choice  of  candidates  was  thus  partly 
in  the  hands  of  the  senate,  bribery  and  corruption 
still  influenced  the  elections,  though  the  name  of 
ambitus  was,  strictly  speaking,  no  longer  applicable. 
But  in  a  short  time,  the  appointment  to  public  offices 
was  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  emperors ;  and  the 
magistrates  of  Rome,  as  well  as  the  populus,  were 
merely  the  shadow  of  that  which  had  once  a  sub- 
stantial form.  A  Roman  jurist  of  the  imperial 
period  (Modestinus),  in  speaking  of  the  Julia  Lei 
de  Ambitu,  observes,  "  This  law  is  now  obsolete  in 
the  city,  because  the  creation  of  magistrates  is  the 
business  of  the  princeps,  and  docs  not  depend  on  the 
pleasure  of  the  populus ;  but  if  any  one  in  a  muni- 
cipium  should  offend  against  this  law  in  canvassing 
for  a  sacerdotium  or  magisrratus,  he  is  punished, 
according  to  a  senatus  consultum,  with  infamy,  and 
subjected  to  a  penalty  of  100  aurei."' 

The  trials  for  ambitus  were  numerous  in  the  time 
of  the  Republic.  The  oration  of  Cicero  in  defencf 
of  L.  Murena,  who  was  charged  with  ambitus,  and 
that  in  defence  of  Cn.  Plancius,  who  was  charged 
with  that  offence  specially  called  sodaUlium,  are  both 
extant.' 

AMBAQ'ZEBS  TPA*H  (aftSXuotot  ypatf),  an 
action  brought  in  the  Athenian  courts  against  an  in- 
dividual who  had  procured  the  abortion  of  a  majt 


1.  (Cic,  pro  Clnent.,  89.)— 9.  (Cic,  ad  Att.,  i.,  10.)— 3.  (Cic , 
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AMENTUM. 

Mid  by  means  of  a  potion  (iftSZodpidtov).  The  loss 
i  a  speech  of  Lysias  on  this  subject  has  deprived 
as  of  ike  opinions  of  the  Athenians  on  this  crime, 
b  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  looked 
tpaa  as  a  capital  offence.1 

Among  the  Romans,  this  crime  (partus  abactio,  or 
■Variu  frtatratio)  seems  to  have  been  originally  un- 
totked  by  the  lavs.    Cicero  relates  that,  when  he 
was  in  Asia,  a  woman  who  had  procured  the  abor- 
tion of  her  offspring  was  punished  with  death;' 
bat  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  accordance 
nta  the  Roman  law.   Under  the  emperors,  a  worn- 
■a  who  had  procured  the  abortion  of  her  own 
child  was  punished  with  exile ;'  and  those  who  gave 
the  potion  which  caused  the  abortion  were  con- 
ieaned  to  the  mines  if  of  low  rank,  or  were  ban- 
ished to  an  island,  with  the  loss  of  part  of  their 
propmv,  if  they  were  in  respectable  circumstances.* 
AMBRO'SIA  (op&Nxria),  festivals  observed  in 
Greece  in  honour  of  Dionysus,  which  seem  to  have 
derived  their  name  from  the  luxuries  of  the  table, 
or  from  the  indulgence  of  drinking.    According  to 
Txetzes  on  Hesiod,*  these  festivals  were  solemnized 
in  the  month  of  Lensson,  during  the  vintage. 

AMBRO'SIA  (afitpooia).  I.  The  food  of  the  gods, 
vkkfc  conferred  upon  them  eternal  youth  and  im- 
■ortality,  and  was  brought  to  Jupiter  by  pigeons.* 
It  was  also  used  by  the  gods  for  anointing  their  body 
aad  hair;1  whence  we  read  of  the  ambrosial  locks 
af  Jaaiter  (.aftSpoaiai  x<ur<u)-*  II.  A  plant,  the  same 
wish  the  ilwflniiin  maritimn* 

AMBUR3IUM  or  AMBURBIAT4E,  a  sacri- 
fice which  was  performed  at  Rome  for  the  purinca- 
uoa  of  the  city,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ambar- 
Tana  was  intended  for  the  purification  of  the  coun- 
try. The  victims  were  carried  through  the  whole 
tows,  and  the  sacrifice  was  usually  performed  when 
ay  danger  was  apprehended  in  consequence  of  the 
kpseannee  of  prodigies,  or  other  circumstances.10 
Sealiger  supposes  that  the  amburbium  and  ambar- 
raha  were  the  same,  but  their  difference  is  expressly 
asserted  by  Servius"  and  Vopiscus  (amburbium  ode- 
amftm,  ambarvalia  pramissay* 

AJUTaJOT  AIKH  (iifuMov  iUn),  an  action  men- 
fcaed  by  Besychius,  which  appears  to  have  been 
bMBght  by  a  landlord  against  his  tenant,  for  the 
one  reason  as  the  ayeupyiov  dixit :  at  least  we  have 
ao  information  of  the  difference  between  them, 
laoogh  it  is  probable  that  some  existed.  {Vid. 
ATTOPTIOT  AIKH.) 

AMENTUM,  a  leathern  thong,  either  applied 
far  fastening  the  sandal  to  the  foot,  or  tied  to  the 
••idle  of  the  spear,  to  assist  in  throwing  it. 

The  thong  of  the  sandal  is  more  frequently  called 
arruria,  Hgwla,  or  brum;  so  that  amentum  is  com- 
awely  employed  in  the  latter  of  the  two  significa- 
tions above  expressed :  e.  g., 

"Imtendunt  acres  arcus,  ammlaquc  torquenl."1' 
"  Amentum  digitis  tend*  prioribus, 
El  tatis  jaciuum  dirige  viribvs."1* 

We  are  not  informed  how  the  amentum  added  to 
bsc  eject  of  throwing  the  lance ;  perhaps  it  was  by 
grriag  it  rotation,  and  hence  a  greater  degree  of 
«»»am»««  and  directness  in  its  flight,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  ball  shot  from  a  rifle-gun.  This  supposition 
both  suits  the  expressions  relative  to  the  insertion 
of  the  fingers,  and  accounts  for  the  frequent  use  of 
*e  verb  ttrauere,  to  whirl  or  twist,  in  connexion 
with  this  subject.  Compare  the  above-cited  passage 
of  Virgil  with  such  as  the  following:  Amentatat 
1  Urfmebii."" 


X.  [SJi'ii.  Alt.  Ptocm*,  p.  310.)— 2.  (Pro  Claent.,  c.  11.)— 
1  (Dw.47.  tit.  11,1.4;  48.  tit.  8,  ».  8 ;  tit.  19,5.39.)— *■  (Di*. 
•*.  t*.  It,  «.  38,  »  J.)— S.  (Op.  et  D..  t.,  504.)— fl.  (Od„  v.,  93; 
n,  «.)_ 7.  (IL,  rir.,  170.)—  8.  (P.,  i.,  529.)— 9.  (Dioscor., 
:~  111.1—10.  (Obttq..  D«  Prodi*.,  c.  43.— Apal.,  Mctamorph., 
i.  a*  ,art„  p.  49,  Bipont- — Lnc&n.  i.,  593.) — 11.  (la  Vinr., 
■Vinr.  ni,  77.)—  IS.  (Aurel.,  c.  SO.)— 13.  (Virt;.,  Mn..  ii.,  605.) 
-H.  [frnur  ,  Hipp.)  .  9.1 — 15.  (Cic,  De  Orat.,  !.,  57.) 


AMETHY8TUS 

"  Inserit  amenta  digtios,  nee  pUura  locutut 
Injuvenem  torsi  t  jacuhtm.  "' 
In  the  annexed  figure,  taken  from  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton's Etruscan  Vases,'  the  amentum  seems  to  bt 
attached  to  the  spear  at  the  centre  of  gravity,  a 
little  above  the  middle. 


•AMETHTST'US  (6fit6voTov  or  -or),  the  Ame- 
thyst, a  precious  stone  of  a  purple  or  violet  coloui 
in  different  degrees  ot  deepness.  In  modern  min- 
eralogy, the  name  has  been  applied  to  two  precious 
stones  of  essentially  different  natures :  1.  the  Ori- 
ental amethyst,  which  is  a  rare  variety  of  adaman- 
tine spar  or  corundum;  and,  2.  the. Occidental  oi 
common  amethyst*  The  ancients,  on  the  other 
hand,  reckoned  five  species,  differing  in  degrees  of 
colour.  Their  Indian  amethyst,  to  which  Plinv 
assigns  the  first  rank  among  purple  or  violet-col- 
oured gems,  appears  to  have  been  our  Oriental  spe- 
cies, which  is  nothing  more  than  a  violet-coloured 
sapphire.  "  Those  amethysts,  again,  which  Pliny 
describes  as  easily  engraved  (scalpturis  f actio),  may 
have  been  the  violet-coloured  fluor  spar,  now  called 
false  amethyst ;  and  the  variety  of  quartz  which  is 
now  commonly  styled  amethyst,  is  well  described 
by  the  Roman  writer  as  that  fifth  kind,  which'  ap- 
proaches crystal,  the  purple  vanishing  and  fading 
into  white.  Some  mineralogists  think  that  the 
amethyst  of  the  ancients  was  what  we  call  gamet ; 
but  there  seems  little  in  its  description  resembling 
the  garnet,  except  that  one  kind  of  it  approached  the 
hyacinth  in  colour,  as  Pliny  and  Epiphanius  ob- 
serve; that  is,  had  a  very  strong  shade  of  red;  and 
so,  sometimes,  has  our  amethyst.  We  see  our  ame  • 
thyst,  indeed,  plainly  indicated  in  one  of  the  reasons 
assigned  by  Pliny  for  its  name,  that  it  does  not 
reach  the  colour  of  wine  (a,  priv.,  and  pith,  "wine"), 
t.at  first  fades  into  violet.  He  afterward  suggests 
another,  which  is  the  more  common  derivation, 
saying  that  the  Magi  falsely  asserted  that  these 
gems  were  preservative  against  intoxication  (d, 
priv.,  and  ficSva,  "to  intoxicate").  Theophrastua 
twice  mentions  the  amethyst  (,i/ii6vorovy,bat  not  in 
such  a  way  as  to  determine  it ;  classing  it  in  one 
place  with  crystal,  as  diaphanous,  and  afterward 
observing  that  it  is  wine-coloured.* 


1.  (Orid,  Met.,  m.,  SSI.)— J.  (Hi.,  pi.  33.)— 3.  (Pen  in  PBn. 
xxxrii.,  t.)— 4.  (Moors'!  Anc.  Minora!.,  p.  1»8.— Dn  Ln«!  d« 
Oemin.,  i.,  9.) 
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•AM'IA,  a  fish  of  the  many  species,  die  same 
♦rila  the  Scomber  amia,  in  Italian,  Lucia.  Schweig- 
haeuser1  says  it3  French  name  is  bontion.  Rondo 
fet  mentions  that  he  had  seen  individuals  which 
measured  three  and  a  half  feet  in  length.  Its  head 
was  the  part  most  esteemed  by  the  ben  vivantt  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  The  etymologist  remarks  that 
it  is  gregarious,  and  hence  its  name,  from  aua,  "  to- 
gether," and  Uvai,  "  to  go."  The  Amia  is  the  same 
as  the  TpuKTr/f  of  iEIian,*  the  rXovxof  of  Aristotle,' 
Oppian,  and  Athenceus,  and  the  CHaucus  of  Ovid 
and  others.* 

"AMIANTHUS  (optovrof),  a  variety  of  Asbes- 
tus,  called  in  French  Alum  de  Plume.  It  consists 
principally,  according  to  Chevenix,  of  silex,  mag- 
nesia, lime,  and  alumine,  and  from  it  was  formed 
the  celebrated  Linum  asbatinum,  or  Asbestos-linen. 
Napkins  and  other  articles  made  of  this  were,  when 
soiled,  thrown  into  the  fire,  and  cleansed  by  this 
process  as  others  are  by  washing.  Hence  the  name 
Amianthus  given  to  the  species  in  question,  signify- 
ing pure,  undefiled  (from  a,  priv.,  and  fuavroc,  "  de- 
fied''),  because,  being  indestructible  in  any  ordinary 
fire,  it  was  restored  to  its  original  purity  and  white- 
ness simply  by  casting  it  into  the  flames.  Where 
amianthus  occurs,  as  it  does  in  many  countries, 
with  fibres  sufficiently  long  and  flexible  for  that 
purpose,  it  is  often  now,  as  anciently  it  was,  spun 
ana  woven  into  cloth;  and  has  in  modem  times 
been  successfully  manufactured  into  paper,  gloves, 
purses,  ribands,  girdles,  and  many  other  things. 
The  natives  of  Greenland  even  use  it  for  the  wicks 
of  lamps,  as  the  ancients  also  did.* 

AMIC'TUS,  dim.  AMIC'ULUM. 

The  verb  amicire  is  commonly  opposed  to  mduere, 
the  former  being  applied  to  the  putting  on  of  the 
outer  garment,  the  pallium,  Itena,  or  toga  (hianov, 
fapoc) ;  the  latter,  to  the  putting  on  of  the  inner 
garment,  the  tunic  (xt-ruv).  Graco  pallio  amietut* 
Velis  amidol,  turn  togii.''  In  consequence  of  this 
distinction,  the  verbal  noons  amictus  and  indutus, 
even  without  any  farther  denomination  of  the  dress 
;/cing  added,  indicate  respectively  the  outer  and  the 
i.mer  clothing.*  The  Ass  says,  in  Apulerus,*  Deam, 
S-rica  canlectam  amiculo,  mini  gerendam  imponunt 
meaning,  "  They  place  on  me  the  goddess,  covered 
with  a  small  silken  scarf."  The  same  author  says 
that  tie  priests  of  the  Egyptians  used  linen  indutui 
it  aimttut ;  i.  «.,  both  for  their  inner  and  outer 
clothing. 

In  Greek,  amicire  is  expressed  by  u/ifttwvodat, 
uuxext  lOai,  ImtnUJuoBat,  rrtpi6uk%io8ai :  and  indu- 
ere  by  hidivtiv.  Hence  came  &/tircx'nn>.  hti6?.^ua 
and  iirt6o\atov,  KtpiSXn/ta  and  irepifoiaiov,  an  outer 
garment,  a  sheet,  a  shawl ;  and  IvSvua,  an  inner 
garment,  a  tunic,  a  shirt  When  Socrates  was 
about  to  die,  his  friend  Apollodorus  brought  him 
both  the  inner  and  the  outer  garment,  each  being  of 
great  excellence  and  value,  in  order  that  he  might 
put  them  on  before  drinking  the  hemlock  :  vfav 
iuSvvra  avrbv  t6v  ^jtruvo,  xal  Qoiuariov  irtptSaXXo- 
uevov,  elra  otoru  meiv  to  fapuaKov.™ 

AMMA  (a/ifta),  a  Greek  measure  of  length,  equal 
to  forty  mfartf  (cubits),  or  sixty  irddec  (feet)  ;  that 
is,  twenty  yards  8-1  inches  English.  It  was  used 
in  measuring  land." 

•AMMI,  a  plant,  the  same,  according  to  Sprengel, 
with  the  Ammi  Copticum,  Matthiolus  and  Dodonas- 
us,  who  give  drawings  of  it,  seem  to  point  to  the 
same  plant,  namely,  Bishop's-weed.    It  must  not  be 


1.  (in  Allien.,  »fl,  6.)— S.  (N.  A,  i.,  5.>— 3.  (Aristot,  H.  A., 
h,  17  ;  Yiii.,  13.)— 4.  (did,  H«l.,  117.— Plin.,  H.  N,  xxxii,  11. 
— Adams,  Append.,  t.  T.)— 5.  (Dioacor,  v,  155. — Plin.,  H.  N, 
Kiz.,  4. — De  Last,  de  Gemm,  ii.,  8. — Moore's  Anc  MineraL,  p. 
113.)— 0.  (Plin.,  Ep.  it.,  11.)— 7.  (Cio.  in  Cat,  ii.,  10.)— 8. 
(Via".  Tlbnll.,  l.,  9,  IS.— Nop.,  Cimon.,  IT.,  S.— Id.,  Dal,  iii.,  S. 
-Virg.,  JSn.,  iii.,  645  j  T.,  431,  compared  with  ApoL  Rhod, 
Ii,  30.— VaL  Max..  t.,  2,  compared  with  iEIian,  V.  H,  iT.,  5.)— 
V.  (Met.  Tiii.)— 10.  (JF.lian,  V.  H.,  i.,  If.)— 11.  (Hero,  de 
Menwris.) 
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confounded,  however,  with  the  plant  called  Bishop's- 
weed  in  Scotland,  which  is  toe  JSgopodum  pod*- 
gratia.1 

•AMMODYTES  (auuedvrnc),  a  species  of  aej. 
pent,  which  Aetius  describes  as  being  a  cubit  ir 
length,  and  of  a  sand  colour,  with  black  spots. 
Matthiolus,  in  his  commentary  on  Dioscorides,  de 
termines  it  to  have  been  a  species  of  viper.  It  wa 
most  probably,  then,  only  a  variety  of  the  txtc,  at 
Coluber  ammodyta.  This  is  the  serpent  known  bj 
the  name  of  the  Horned  viper  of  Dlyricum;  in. 
venom  is  active.  In  the  Latin  translation  of  Art. 
cenna  it  is  called  Amindalus  and  Caularus,  which 
are  corruptions  of  Ammoduia  and  Cohiber.* 

•AMMONI'ACUM  (ofUiovutKov),  Gum  Ammoniac 
Even  at  the  present  day  it  is  not  well  ascertained 
what  species  of  Ferula  it  is  which  produces  this 
gum.  Dioscorides  gives  it  the  name  of  byaovUis- 
The  AfifunriaKov  dvfuafia  was  the  finest  kind  of  it, 
and  was  so  called  because  used  as  a  perfume  in 
sacred  rites.*  The  SAc  'Auuopuucoc,  or  &al  Ammoni- 
ac, was  a  Fossil  tali,  procured  from  the  district  of 
Africa  adjoining  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  It 
therefore  was  totally  different  from  the  Sal  Ammoniac 
of  the  modems,  which  is  Bydrocklorus  Ammonia.* 

•AMPEJLITIS  (apmAZTic  yij),  a  Bituminous  Earth, 
found  near  Seleuda  in  Syria.  It  was  black,  and 
resembled  small  pine  charcoal ;  and  when  robbed 
to  powder,  would  dissolve  in  a  little  oil  poured  upon 
it  Its  name  was  derived  from  its  being  used  to 
anoint  the  vine  (uuxekoc ),  and  preserve  it  from  the 
attack  of  worms.' 

♦AMPELCPRASUM  (aumXlmpaam),  the  Allium 
Ampeloprasum,  or  Dog-leek,  called  in  French  Porrk 

•AM'PELOS.    ( Vid.  Vms.) 
•AMOIrlUM.    (  Vid.  AMOTnON,  page  65.) 
AMPHIARA1A  (uu+tapdia),  games  celebrated  Ii 
honour  of  the  ancient  hero  Amphiaraus,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Oropus,  where  he  had  a  temple  . 
■with  a  celebrated  oracle.' 

AMPHICTYONS.  Institutions  called  Am- 
phictyonic  appear  to  have  existed  in  Greece  from 
time  immemorial  Of  their  nature  and  object  his- 
tory gives  us  only  a  general  idea;  but  we  may 
safely  believe  them  to  have  been  associations  of 
originally  neighbouring  tribes,  formed  ior  the  regu- 
lation of  mutual  intercourse  and  the  protection  of  a 
common  temple  or  sanctuary,  at  which  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  different  members  met,  both  to 
transact  business,  and  celebrate  religious  rites  and 
games.  This  identity  of  religion,  coupled  with 
near  neighbourhood,  and  that,  too,  in  ages  of  remote 
antiquity,  implies,  in  all  probability,  a  certain  degree 
of  affinity,  which  might  of  itself  produce  unions  and 
confederacies  among  tribes  so  situated,  regarding 
each  other  as  members  of  the  same  great  family. 
They  would  thus  preserve  among  themselves,  and 
transmit  to  their  children,  a  spirit  of  nationality  and 
brotherhood;  nor  could  any  better  means  be  de- 
vised than  the  bond  of  a  common  religious  worship, 
to  counteract  the  hostile  interests  which,  sooner  or 
later,  spring  up  in  all  large  societies.  The  causes 
and  motives  from  which  we  might  expect  such  in- 
stitutions to  arise  eeristed.in  every  neighbourhood; 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  many  Amphictyonies  of 
various  degrees  of  importance,  though  our  informa- 
tion respecting  them  is  very  deficient 

Thus  we  learn  from  Strabo  that  there  was  one 
of  some  celebrity,  whose  place  of  meeting  was  a 
sanctuary  of  Poseidon,*  at  Calauria,  an  ancient  set- 
tlement of  the  Ionians  in  the  Saronic  Gulf.    The 


1.  (Dioaoor.,  iii.,  63.— Galen,  de  Simp!.,  t.— Adams,  Append, 
a.  t.)— t,  (Adams,  Append,  a.  t.)— 3.  (Matthiolus  in  Dioacor, 
iii.,  87.— Paul.  JBgin.,  to,  3.— Needham  in  Geopon,  xui,  1IJ 
—4.  (Adams,  Append,  s.  t.)— 5.  (Dioaoor.,  t,  138.— MoorM 
Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  73.)-*..  (Dioacor,  ii,  178.)-7.  (SchoL  rt 
Pind,  Olrmp.  to,  154.)— 8.  (MOUer,  Dorian,  b.  ii,  c  10.  •  * 
—Strabo,  Till,*.) 
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Mtgiaal  members  were  Epidaums,  Hermsjum. 
NanpJU,  Pnsin  in  Laconia,  AJgina,  Athens,  and 
tbe  Boeotian  Orchomenus,'  whose  remoteness  from 
each  -Ainu  makes  it  difficult  to  conceive  what  could 
have  been  the  motives  for  forming  the  confedera- 
tion, more  especially  as  religious  causes  seem  pre- 
ceded, by  the  faet  that  Troezen,  though  so  near  to 
Catania,  and  though  Poseidon  was  its  tutelary 
g  id,  was  not  a  member.  In  after  times,  Argos  and 
sJjarta  took  the  place  of  Nauplia  and  Prasiae  and 
lehgnus  ceremonies  were  the  sole  object  of  the 
meetings  of  the  association.  There  also  seems  to 
care  been  another  in  Argolis,*  distinct  from  that  of 
i.'abraria,  the  place  of  congress  being  the  'Hpaiov, 
vir  temple  of  Hera.  Delos,'  too,  was  the  centre  of 
an  Amphictyony  —  the  religious  metropolis,  or 
1«rff  fbo-u»  of  the  neighbouring  Cyclades,  where 
deputies  and  embassies  (&capoi)  met  to  celebrate 
religious  solemnities  in  honour  of  the  Dorian  Apol- 
t»,  and  apparently  without  any  reference  to  political 
vnects. 

Nor  was  the  system  confined  to  the  mother-coun- 
ry ;  for  the  federal  unions  of  the  Dorians,  Ionians, 
md  jEobans,  living  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  seem  to  have  been  Amphictyonic  in  spirit, 
although  modified  by  exigences  of  situation.  Their 
ouia  essence  consisted  in  keeping  periodical  festi- 
vals in  honour  of  tbe  acknowledged  gods  of  their 
respective  nations.  Thus  the  Dorians4  held  a 
federal  festival,  and  celebrated  religious  games  at 
Triopium,  uniting  with  the  worship  of  their  national 
pod  Apollo  that  of  the  more  ancient  and  Pelasgic 
3emeter.  The  Ionians  met  for  similar  purposes, 
u  Booour  of  the  Heliconian  Poseidon  at  Mycale ; 
taar  place  of  assembly  being  called  the  Panionium, 
and  their  festival  Pankmia.  (Poseidon  was  the 
rod  of  the  Ionians,  as  Apollo  of  the  Dorians.')  The 
rretre  towns  of  the  iEouans  assembled  at  Gryneum, 
in  honour  of  Apollo.  That  these  confederacies 
were  not  merely  for  offensive  and  defensive  purpo- 
us,  may  be  inferred  from  their  existence  after  the 
■reparation  of  these  colonies  by  Croesus ;  and  we 
kiow  that  HaHcaraassus  was  excluded  from  the 
Dorian  union,  merely  because  one  of  its  citizens 
bad  not  made  the  usual  offering  to  Apollo  of  the 
prize  he  had  won  in  the  Triopic  contests.  A  con- 
federation somewhat  similar,  but  nr  re  political 
aan  religious,  existed  in  Lycia:'  it  was  called  the 
-Lycian  system,"  and  was  composed  of  twenty- 
iiree  cities. 

But,  besides  these  and  others,  there  was  one  Am- 
paietyony  of  greater  celebrity  than  the  rest,  and 
mch  more  lasting  in  its  duration.  This  was,  by 
vay  of  eminence,  called  the  Amphictyonic  League : 
and  by  tracing  its  sphere  of  action,  its  acknowledged 
tones,  and  its  discharge  of  them,  we  shall  obtain 
avore  precise  notions  of  such  bodies  in  general. 
This,  however,  differed  from  the  other  associations 
■  aaving  two  places  of  meeting,  the  sanctuaries  of 
rwo  divinities,  which  were  the  temple  of  Demeter, 
b  the  village  of  Anthela,  near  Thermopylae,'  where 
*e  deputies  met  in  autumn,  and  that  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  where  they  assembled  in  spring.  The  con- 
aerjoo  of  this  Amphictyony  with  the  latter  not  only 
contributed  to  its  dignity,  but  also  to  its  perma- 
aeaee.  With  respect  to  its  early  history,  Strabo" 
•ays,  that  even  in  his  days  it  was  impossible  to 
learn  its  origin.  We  know,  however,  that  it  was 
<*%malry  composed  of  twelve  iriba  (not  cities  or 
states,  it  must  be  observed),  each  of  which  tribes 
"— »tnH  various  independent  cities  or  states. 
We  learn  from  ASschines,*  a  most  competent  au- 
tanrirr  (B.C.  343),  that  eleven  of  these  tribes  were 
u  fallow :  the  Thessalians,  Boeotians  (not  Thebans 


I  (TtntnO,  H.  O,  toL  I.,  p.  S7S.)-*.  (Strabo,  L  c.)— 3. 
(■■*  n.  lu,  c  «,  •.  7.-CJBm,  Htm.,  *».)— 4.  (Herod.,  I, 
M.y-1  (MnUer.  b.  H.,  e.  10,  a.  ».— Strain,  tHi,  7.)-«. 
«Rh,n.  «.>-7.  (Herod.,  rii.,  *».>-».  fix.,  »8».)~0   (De 
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only),  Dorians,  Ionians,  Perrhaebians,  Magueies 
Locrians,  lEneans  or  CEnianians,  Phthiots  or  Achav 
ans  of  Phtbia,  Malians,  and  Phoc'ans;  other  lists 
leave  us  in  doubt  whether  the  remaining  tribe  were 
the  Dolopes  or  Delphians  ;  but,  as  the  Delphians 
could  hardly  be  called  a  distinct  tribe,  their  nobles 
appearing  to  have  been  Dorians,  it  seerrs  probable 
that  the  Dolopes  were  originally  members,  and 
afterward  supplanted  by  the  Delphians.'  The  pre- 
ponderance of  Thessalian  tribes  proves  the  antiquity 
of  the  institution ;  and  the  fact  of  the  Dorians  stand- 
ing on  an  equality  with  such  tribes  as  the  Malians, 
shows  that  it  must  hare  existed  before  the  Dorian 
conquest,  which  originated  several  states  more  ]«v- 
erful,  and,  therefore,  more  likely  to  have  sent  their 
respective  deputies,  than  the  tribes  mentioned. 

We  also  learn  from  ASschines  that  each  of  tnese 
tribes  had  two  votes  in  congress,  and  that  deputies 
from  such  towns  as  (Dorium  and*)  Cytinium  had 
equal  power  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  that 
Eretria  and  Priene,  Ionian  colonies,  were  on  a  par 
with  Athens  (looipqfoi  roif  'A&qvaiocc).  It  seems, 
therefore,  to  follow,  either  that  each  Amphictyonic 
tribe  had  a  cycle,'  according  to  which  its  component 
states  returned  deputies,  or  that  the  vote  of  the  tribe 
was  determined  by  a  majority  of  votes  of  the  differ- 
ent state*  o*  that  tribe.  The  latter  supposition 
might  explain  the  fact  of  their  being  a  larger  and 
smaller  assembly — a  /3oi>Ar/  and  l/tuXr/ota — at  some 
of  the  congresses ;  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  there  was  an  annual  election  of 
deputies  at  Athens,  unless  this  city  usurped  func- 
tions not  properly  its  own. 

The  council  itself  was  composed  of  two  classes 
of  representatives,  one  called  pylagorse,  the  other 
hieromnemones.  Of  the  former,  three  were  annually 
elected  at  Athens  to  act  with  one  hieromnemon  ap- 
pointed by  lot.*  That  his  office  was  highly  honour- 
able we  may  infer  from  the  oath  of  the  Heliasts,*  in 
which  he  is  mentioned  with  the  nine  archons.  On 
one  o«.-c«."»cn  we  find  that  the  president  of  the  coun- 
cil was  a  hieromnemon,  and  that  he  was  chosen 
general  of  the  Amphictyonic  forces,  to  act  against 
the  Amphissians.'  Hence  it  has  been  conjecture^ 
that  the  hieromnemones,  also  called  Upaypafip<*Tci(, 
were  superior  in  rank  to  the  pylagoraj.*  jEschines 
also  contrasts  the  two  in  such  a  way  as  to  warran; 
the  inference  that  the  former  office  was  the  more 

girmanent  of  the  two.  Thus  he  says,*  "When 
iognetus  was  hieromnemon,  ye  chose  me  and  two 
others  pylagoraj."  He  then  contrasts  "the  hiero- 
mnemon of  the  Athenians  with  the  pylagoraj  for  the 
time  being."  Again,  we  find  inscriptions'  contain- 
ing surveys  by  the  hieromnemones,  as  if  they  former, 
an  executive;  and  that  the  council  concluded  their 
proceedings  on  one  occasion"  by  resolving  that  there 
should  be  an  extraordinary  meeting  previously  to 
the  next  regular  assembly,  to  which  the  hieromne- 
mones should  come  with  a  decree  to  suit  the  emer- 
gency, just  as  if  they  had  been  a  standing  committee. 
Their  name  implies  a  more  immediate  connexion 
with  the  temple,  but  whether  they  voted  or  not  n 
only  a  matter  of  conjecture;  probably  they  did  not. 
The  IttxTifiala,  or  general  assembly,  included  not  only 
the  classes  mentioned,  but  also  those  who  had  joined 
in  the  sacrifices,  and  were  consulting  the  god.  It 
was  convened  on  extraordinary  occasions  by  th» 
chairman  of  the  council  ('0  rdf  yvu/iac  brtfr)ipii;uv.)H 
Of  the  duties  of  this  latter  body,  nothing  will  give 
us  a  clearer  view  than  the  oaths  taken  and  the  de- 


1.  (Titmann,  p.  80.) — 1  (There  it  a  doubt  about  the  reading. 
Vii.  ThocjrtL,  (&.,  95  —Strabo,  ix.,  4.)— 3.  (Strabo,  ix.,  c  *.>— 
4.  (Arietoph.,  Nub  ,  007.)— 5.  (Demoath.,  c.  Timocr.,  170,  Bel- 
ter.)—*. (jEeoh.,deF.L.)— 7.  (Titmann,  ir.,  4.)— «.  (C  Ctaa.,. 
IIS,  Better.  The  ecuoliaat  on  Ariatnph.,  Nub.,  aaya,  that  the- 
hieronmrmon  waa  elected  for  life.  Thie  ia  the  opinion  of  Tib. 
tnann  t  Ueber  den  Bund  der  Amphietronen.  See  Soboawnn,  On, 
the  AaMmbliea,  arc,  p.  170,  tranal.)— 4.  (Booth,  Corpm  Inocrrpt., 
No.  1711,  qoot<d  by  MOller.r- 10.  (JEwhin.,  e.  Cue.,  1**,  Bah. 
ker.)— 11.  (.ffii  <hfnee.  c.  rtea    1*4.) 
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•AM'IA,  a  fish  of  the  tunny  species,  the  same 
vita  the  Scomber  amia,  in  Italian,  Lucia.  Schweig- 
haeuser1  says  its  French  name  is  boniion.  Rondo- 
lt<t  mentions  that  he  had  seen  individuals  which 
measured  three  and  a  half  feet  in  length.  Its  head 
was  the  part  most  esteemed  by  the  barn  vivanis  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  The  etymologist  remarks  that 
it  is  gregarious,  and  hence  its  name,  from  (uta,  "  to- 
gether," and  levai,  "  to  go."  The  Amia  is  the  same 
as  the  TpuxTtK  of  -Elian,*  the  TXainoc  of  Aristotle,' 
Oppian,  and  Alhenaeus,  and  the  Glaucus  of  Ovid 
and  others.4 

•AMIANTHUS  (ujiiavroc),  a  variety  of  Asbes- 
tus,  called  in  French  Mum  de  Phone.  It  consists 
principally,  according  to  Chevenix,  of  silex,  mag- 
nesia, lime,  and  alumine,  and  from  it  was  formed 
the  celebrated  lAnum  atbestinum,  or  Asbestos-linen. 
Napkins  and  other  articles  made  of  this  were,  when 
soiled,  thrown  into  the  fire,  and  cleansed  by  this 
process  as  others  are  by  washing.  Hence  the  name 
Amianthus  given  to  the  species  in  question,  signify- 
ing pure,  undejiled  (from  a,  priv.,  and  /umrdf ,  "  dc- 
filew'),  because,  being  indestructible  in  any  ordinary 
fire,  it  was  restored  to  its  original  purity  and  white- 
ness simply  by  casting  it  into  the  flames.  Where 
amianthus  occurs,  as  it  doe*  in  many  countries, 
with  fibres  sufficiently  long  and  flexible  for  that 
purpose,  it  is  often  now,  as  anciently  it  was,  spun 
and  woven  into  cloth ;  and  has  in  modem  times 
been  successfully  manufactured  into  paper,  gloves, 
purses,  ribands,  girdle's,  and  many  other  things. 
i'he  natives  of  Greenland  even  use  it  for  the  wicks 
of  lamps,  as  the  ancients  also  did.' 

AMICTUS,  dim.  AMIC'ULUM. 

The  verb  amidre  is  commonly  opposed  to  induere, 
the  former  being  applied  to  the  putting  on  of  the 
outer  garment,  the  pallium,  laena,  or  toga  (Ifiariov, 
f&poc) ;  the  latter,  to  the  putting  on  of  the  inner 
garment,  the  tunic  (xtruv).  Cfraeo  pallio  amietut.' 
Veils  amicus,  -non  toga?  In  consequence  of  this 
distinction,  the  verbal  nouns  amictus  and  indutus, 
even  without  any  farther  denomination  of  the  dress 
:<cing  added,  indicate  respectively  the  outer  and  the 
i.iner  clothing.'  The  Ass  says,  in  Apuleius,'  Deam, 
Srico  amledam  amiculo,  miM  gerendam  imponmnt, 
meaning,  "  They  place  on  me  the  goddess,  covered 
with  a  small  silken  scarf."  The  same  author  says 
that  tie  priests  of  the  Egyptians  used  linen  indului 
it  amittui  i  i.  «.,  both  for  their  inner  and  outer 
clothing. 

In  (ireek,  amicire  is  expressed  by  uufiiwvadai, 
ufnrixi  y6ai,  iiriSaXXeoBai,  irepi&uXXicflai :  and  indu- 
ere by  hdvvetv.  Hence  came  uuirtxowi'  ImCXti/ia 
and  tntibXaiov,  irtpUifajna  and  irepibbXaiov,  an  outer 
garment,  a  sheet,  a  shawl ;  and  tvdvua,  an  inner 
garment,  a  tunic,  a  shirt.  When  Socrates  was 
about  to  die,  his  friend  Apollodorus  brought  him 
both  the  inner  and  the  outer  garment,  each  being  of 
great  excellence  and  value,  in  order  that  he  might 
put  them  on  before  drinking  the  hemlock  :  17&0V 
ivivvra  airbv  rbv  xtruva,  /cat  ftotpaTiov  irepiCaXXo- 
uevov,  elra  oiru  wiciv  to  6dpaaKov." 

AMMA  (afifta),  a  Greek  measure  of  length,  equal 
to  forty  nr/vrir  (cubits),  or  sixty  irdiec  (feet) ;  that 
is,  twenty  yards  8-1  inches  English.  It  was  used 
in  measuring  land." 

•AMMI,  a  plant,  the  same,  according  to  Sprengel, 
with  the  Ammi  Copticum.  Matthiolus  and  Dodonss- 
us,  who  give  drawings  of  it,  seem  to  point  to  the 
same  plant,  namely,  Bishop's- weed.    It  must  not  be 


1.  (in  Athen.,  rii.,  6.)— ».  (N.  A.,  i.,  ».)— S.  (Aristot.,  H.  A., 
tu,  17  ;  riii.,  13.)— 4.  (Oral,  Hal.,  117.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xzxii,  11. 
—Adams,  Append.,  s.  t.)— 5.  (Dioaeor.,  t.,  19ft. — Plin.,  H.  N., 
six.,  4. — De  Laet,  de  Gemm.,  ii.,  8. — Moore's  Anc.  Mineral.,  p. 
IIS.)— 6.  (Plin.,  Ep.  it.,  11.)— 7.  (Cic  in  Cat.,  ii.,  10.)-* 
(VuJ.  Titrall.,  i„  9, 13.— Nep.,  Cimcm.,  ir.,  8.— Id.,  Dot,  hi.,  S. 
-Vira;.,  JEn.,  iii.,  54ft ;  T.,  421,  compared  with  Apol.  Rhod., 
ii.,  SO.— Vol.  Max.  t.,  S,  compared  with  .Slian,  V.  H,  it.,  ft.)— 
«.  (Met.  Tin.)— 10.  (jElian,  V.  H.,  i.,  If.)— 11.  (Hero,  de 
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confounded,  however,  with  the  plant  called  Bishop's, 
weed  in  Scotland,  which  is  Lie  JEgopodiwm,  pad* 
graria.1 

•AMMODTTES  (d^uxSiirrjr),  a  species  of  ser- 
pent, which  Aetius  describes  as  being  a  cubit  ir 
length,  and  of  a  sand  colour,  with  black  spots. 
Matthiolus,  in  his  commentary  on  Dioscorides,  d» 
termines  it  to  have  been  a  species  of  viper.  It  wa 
most  probably,  then,  only  a  variety  of  the  tx*>  <" 
Coluber  ammodytes.  This  is  the  serpent  known  bj 
the  name  of  the  Horned  viper  of  Dlyricum;  i& 
venom  is  active.  In  the  Latin  translation  of  Avi- 
cenna  it  is  called  Amindaius  and  Caularus,  which 
are  corruptions  of  Ammodytes  and  Coluber.1 

•AMMONI'ACUM  (apftovuudv),  Gum  Ammoniac 
Even  at  the  present  day  it  is  not  well  ascertained 
what  species  of  Ferula  it  is  which  produces  this 
gum.  Dioscorides  gives  it  the  name  of  ayaovXkif. 
The  &fifu>rtaKbv  dv/iiafia  was  the  finest  kind  of  it, 
and  was  so  called  because  used  as  a  perfume  in 
sacred  rites.'  The  fiif  'Aji/ioviaKof,  or  Sal  Ammoni- 
ac, was  a  Fossil  salt,  procured  from  the  district  of 
Africa  adjoining  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Amnion.  It 
therefore  was  totally  different  from  the  Sal  Amnumae 
of  the  modems,  which  is  HydrocUorus  Ammonia.* 

•AMPELITIS  (iunOUTic  yij),  a  Bituminous  Earth, 
found  near  Seleuda  in  Syria.  It  was  black,  and 
resembled  small  pine  charcoal ;  and  when  rubbed 
to  powder,  would  dissolve  in  a  little  oil  poured  upon 
it.  Its  name  was  derived  from  its  being  used  to 
anoint  the  vine  (H/meXof),  and  preserve  it  from  the 
attack  of  worms.' 

•AMPELOTRASUM  (iumtXonpaoov),  the  Allium 
Ampeloprasum,  or  Dog-leeir,  called  in  French  Pmk 
de  chien.* 

•AM'PELOS.    (FtiVms.) 

♦AMO-MUM.    ( Vid.  A  MCMON,  page  55.) 

AMPHIARA'IA  (ufifiapaia),  games  celebrated  la 
honour  of  the  ancient  hero  Amphiaraus,  in  tlit 
neighbourhood  of  Oropus,  where  he  had  a  temple  . 
with  a  celebrated  oracle.* 

AMPHICTYONS.  Institutions  called  Am- 
phictyonic  appear  to  have  existed  in  Greece  from 
time  immemorial.  Of  their  nature  and  object  his- 
tory gives  us  only  a  general  idea;  but  we  may 
safely  believe  them  to  have  been  associations  of 
originally  neighbouring  tribes,  formed  for  the  regu- 
lation of  mutual  intercourse  and  the  protection  of  a 
common  temple  or  sanctuary,  at  which  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  different  members  met,  both  to 
transact  business,  and  celebrate  religious  rites  and 
games.  This  identity  of  religion,  coupled  with 
near  neighbourhood,  and  that,  too,  in  ages  of  remote 
antiquity,  implies,  in  all  probability,  a  certain  degree 
of  affinity,  which  might  of  itself  produce  unions  and 
confederacies  among  tribes  so  situated,  regarding 
each  other  as  members  of  the  same  great  family. 
They  would  thus  preserve  among  themselves,  and 
transmit  to  their  children,  a  spirit  of  nationality  and 
brotherhood;  nor  could  any  better  means  be  de- 
vised than  the  bond  of  a  common  religious  worship, 
to  counteract  the  hostile  interests  which,  sooner  or 
later,  spring  up  in  all  large  societies.  The  causes 
and  motives  from  which  we  might  expect  such  in- 
stitutions to  arise  existed. in  every  neighbourhood: 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  many  Amphictyonies  of 
various  degrees  of  importance,  though  our  informa- 
tion respecting  them  is  very  deficient 

Thus  we  learn  from  Strabo  that  there  was  one 
of  some  celebrity,  whose  place  of  meeting  was  a 
sanctuary  of  Poseidon,'  at  Calauria,  an  ancient  set- 
tlement of  the  Ionians  in  the  Saronic  Gulf.    The 


1.  (Dioaeor.,  iii.,  A3.— Galen,  de  Sirnpl.,  t.— Adams,  Append, 
•.  t.)— S.  (Adams,  Append.,  •.  t.)— 3.  (Matthiolm  in  Dioaeor., 
iii.,  87.— Paul.  JBgin.,  Tii.,  3. — Needham  in  Geopon.,  xiii.,  II) 
—4.  (Adama,  Append,  a.  t.)— o.  (Dioaeor.,  t.,  138.— Moorrt 
Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  73.)— «.  (Dioaeor.,  H.,  178.)— 7.  (SchoL  b) 
Pind.,  Oljmp.  to.,  154.)— 8.  (Mailer,  Dorians,  b.  ii..  c  1ft,  •  • 
—Strabo,  Till.,*.) 
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edginal  members  were  Epidaurus,  Hermseum, 
XanpJia,  Piasias  is  Laconia,  J2gina,  Athens,  and 
the  Bootian  Orehomenns,1  whose  remoteness  from 
each  uther  makes  it  difficult  to  conceive  what  could 
hare  been  the  motives  for  forming  the  confedera- 
tion, more  especially  as  religious  causes  seem  pre- 
dated, by  the  met  that  Trcezen,  though  so  near  to 
Cihuuii,  and  though  Poseidon  was  its  tutelary 
g  d,  was  not  a  member.  In  after  times,  Argos  and 
iSjuta  took  the  place  of  Nauplia  and  Prasine,  and 
rebgiotB  ceremonies  were  the  sole  object  of  the 
Meetings  of  the  association.  There  also  seems  to 
lure  been  another  in  Argolis,*  distinct  from  that  of 
Caboria,  the  place  of  congress  being  the  "Hpalov, 
or  temple  of  Hera.  Delos,'  too,  was  the  centre  of 
an  Amphictyony  —  the  religious  metropolis,  or 
Irrii  vfowv  of  the  neighbouring  Cyclades,  where 
deputies  and  embassies  (oVupoi)  met  to  celebrate 
religious  solemnities  in  honour  of  the  Dorian  Apol- 
lo, and  apparently  without  any  reference  to  political 
ibjects. 

Nor  was  the  system  confined  to  the  mother-coun- 
rr;  for  the  federal  unions  of  the  Dorians,  Ionians, 
tad  jEolians,  living  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  seem  to  have  been  Amphictyonic  in  spirit, 
although  modified  by  exigences  of  situation.  Their 
main  essence  consisted  in  keeping  periodical  festi- 
vals in  honour  of  the  acknowledged  gods  of  their 
respective  nations.  Thus  the  Dorians4  held  a 
federal  festival,  and  celebrated  religious  games  at 
Triopium,  uniting  with  the  worship  of  their  national 
pod  Apollo  that  of  the  more  ancient  and  Pelasgic 
Oemeter.  The  Ionians  met  for  similar  purposes, 
is  BonooT  of  the  Heliconian  Poseidon  at  Mycale ; 
tieir  place  of  assembly  being  called  the  Panionium, 
ad  their  festival  Panionia.  (Poseidon  was  the 
tod  of  the  Ionians,  as  Apollo  of  the  Dorians.*)  The 
twelve  towns  of  the  jEouans  assembled  at  Gryneutn, 
in  honour  of  Apollo.  That  these  confederacies 
were  not  merely  for  offensive  and  defensive  purpo- 
us,  may  be  inferred  from  their  existence  after  the 
wbjagation  of  these  colonies  by  Croesus ;  and  we 
ictow  that  HaHcarnassus  was  excluded  from  the 
Dorian  union,  merely  because  one  of  its  citizens 
had  not  made  the  usual  offering  to  Apollo  of  the 
prize  he  had  won  in  the  Triopic  contests.  A  con- 
federation somewhat  similar,  but  nrre  political 
tkm  religious,  existed  in  Lycia:*  it  was  called  the 
-"Lvcian  system,"  and  was  composed  of  twenty- 
tame  cities. 

Bm,  besides  these  and  others,  there  was  one  Am- 
piittyony  of  greater  celebrity  than  the  rest,  and 
■neh  more  lasting  in  its  duration.  This  was,  by 
tit  of  eminence,  called  the  Amphictyonic  League ; 
mA  by  tracing  its  sphere  of  action,  its  acknowledged 
faties,  and  its  discharge  of  them,  we  shall  obtain 
■tore  precise  notions  of  such  bodies  in  general. 
Tha,  however,  differed  from  the  other  associations 
■  having  two  places  of  meeting,  the  sanctuaries  of 
two  divinities,  which  were  the  temple  of  Demeter, 
b  the  village  of  A  nthela,  near  Thermopylee,'  where 
■he  deputies  met  in  autumn,  and  that  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  where  they  assembled  in  spring.  The  con- 
tenon  of  this  AmpMctyony  with  the  latter  not  only 
contributed  to  its  dignity,  but  also  to  its  perma- 
aeuee.  With  respect  to  its  early  history,  Strabo* 
ttvs,  mat  even  in  his  days  it  was  impossible  to 
learn  its  origin.  We  know,  however,  that  it  was 
originally  composed  of  twelve  Irita  (not  cities  or 
Bates,  h  must  be  observed),  each  of  which  tribes 
attained  various  independent  cities  or  states. 
We  learn  from  jEschines,*  a  most  competent  au- 
Borirv  (B.C.  343),  that  eleven  of  these  tribes  were 
n  follow:  the  Tbessalians,  Boeotians  (not  Thebans 
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only),  Dorians,  Ionians,  Perrhaebians,  Magnetes 
Locrians,  CE  Means  or  CEnianians,  Phthiotsor  Achss- 
ans  of  Phthia,  Malians,  and  Photfans;  other  lists 
leave  us  in  doubt  whether  the  remaining  tribe  were 
the  Dolopes  or  Delphians ;  but,  as  the  Delphians 
could  hardly  be  called  a  distinct  tribe,  their  nobles 
appearing  to  have  been  Dorians,  it  seerrs  probable 
that  the  Dolopes  were  originally  members,  and 
afterward  supplanted  by  the  Delphians.1  The  pre- 
ponderance of  Thessalian  tribes  proves  the  antiquity 
of  the  institution ;  and  the  fact  of  the  Dorians  stand- 
ing on  an  equality  with  such  tribes  as  the  Malians, 
shows  that  it  must  have  existed  before  the  Dorian 
conquest,  which  originated  several  states  more  ]<ow- 
erful,  and,  therefore,  more  likely  to  have  sent  'heir 
respective  deputies,  than  the  tribes  mentioned. 

We  also  learn  from  jEschines  that  each  of  these 
tribes  had  two  votes  in  congress,  and  that  deputies 
from  such  towns  as  (Dorium  and*)  Cytinium  had 
equal  power  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  that 
Ererria  and  Priene,  Ionian  colonies,  were  on  a  par 
with  Athens  (locnpqfoi  roi(  *A0irv<uo<f).  It  seems, 
therefore,  to  follow,  either  that  each  Amphictyonic 
tribe  had  a  cycle,*  according  to  which  its  component 
states  returned  deputies,  or  that  the  vote  of  the  tribe 
was  determined  by  a  majority  of  votes  of  the  differ- 
ent state*  o'  that  tribe.  The  latter  supposition 
might  explain  the  fact  of  their  being  a  larger  and 
smaller  assembly — a  /3<n>Ar/  and  iKK^r/aia — at  some 
of  the  congresses ;  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  there  was  an  annual  election  of 
deputies  at  Athens,  unless  this  city  usurped  func- 
tions not  properly  its  own. 

The  council  itself  was  composed  of  two  classes 
of  representatives,  one  called  pylagorae,  the  other 
hieromnemones.  Of  the  former,  three  were  annually 
elected  at  Athens  to  act  with  one  hieromnemon  ap- 
pointed by  lot.4  That  his  office  was  highly  honour- 
able we  may  infer  from  the  oath  of  the  Heliasts,*  in 
which  he  is  mentjshed  with  the  nine  archons.  On 
one  ocr  avion  we  find  that  the  president  of  the  coun- 
cil was  a  hieromnemon,  ana  that  he  was  chosen 
general  of  the  Amphictyonic  forces,  to  act  against 
the  Amphissians.*  Hence  it  has  been  conjecturei. 
that  the  hieromnemones,  also  called  Upoypa/i/ianI{, 
were  superior  in  rank  to  the  pylagorae.'  JEschines 
also  contrasts  the  two  in  such  a  way  as  to  warran; 
the  inference  that  the  former  office  was  the  more 
permanent  of  the  two.  Thus  he  says,*  "When 
Diognetus  was  hieromnemon,  ye  chose  me  and  two 
others  pylagorae."  He  then  contrasts  "the  hiero- 
mnemon of  the  Athenians  with  the  pylagorae  for  the 
time  being."  Again,  we  find  inscriptions*  contain- 
ing surveys  by  the  hieromnemones,  as  if  they  formec. 
an  executive;  and  that  the  council  concluded  their 
proceedings  on  one  occasion"  by  resolving  that  there 
should  be  an  extraordinary  meeting  previously  to 
the  next  regular  assembly,  to  which  the  hieromne- 
mones should  come  with  a  decree  to  suit  the  emer- 
gency, just  as  if  they  had  been  a  standing  committee. 
Their  name  implies  a  more  immediate  connexion 
with  the  temple,  but  whether  they  voted  or  not  is 
only  a  matter  of  conjecture;  probably  they  did  not. 
The  ixxXriaia,  or  general  assembly,  included  not  only 
the  classes  mentioned,  but  also  those  who  had  joined 
in  the  sacrifices,  and  were  consulting  the  god.  It 
was  convened  on  extraordinary  occasions  by  th* 
chairman  of  the  council  ('0  raf  yvu/iac  tmilrri<pil!ov.)n 

Of  the  duties  of  this  latter  body,  nothing  will  give 
us  a  clearer  view  than  the  oaths  taken  and  the  de- 


1.  (Titmaun,  p.  89.) — J  (Then  ia  a  doubt  about  the  reading. 
Vid.  Thucrd,  ifc\,  S3  —Strabo,  ix..,  4.)— 3.  (Strabo,  ix.,  r.  S.)— 
4.  (Ariitoph,  Nob  ,  807.)— S.  (Demoeth.,  c.  Tinnier.,  170,  Bek- 
ker.)— «.  (/Each.,  de  P.  £.)— 7.  (Titnumn,  iv.,  4.)— 8.  (C  Ctea^. 
115,  Better.  The  acholiaet  on  Aristnph.,  Nnb.,  eaya,  that  tbe- 
hieromnemott  waa  elected  for  life.  Thii  if  the  opinion  of  Tit* 
matin :  Ueber  den  Band  der  Amphictyonen.  See  Scboroann,  Oft 
the  Aawmblin,  Ac.,  p.  *70,  train).)— 0.  (BSckh,  Corpu  Jnecrrpt* 
No.  1711,  qnotid  by  MOller.)— 10.  (.Sachin.,  c.  Ctea.,  1*4,  Bah. 
ker.)— H.(jEiihrnee.e.  Ctea    1*4.) 
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eiees  made.  The  oath  was  as  follows:'  "They 
would  destroy  no  city  of  the  Amphictyons,  nor  cut 
off  their  streams  in  war  or  peace ;  and  if  any  should 
do  so,  they  would  march  against  him  and  destroy 
his  cities;  and  should  any  pillage  the  property  of 
the  god,  or  be  privy  to  01  plan  anything  against 
what  was  in  his  temple  (at  Delphi),  they  would  take 
vengeance  on  him  with  hand,  and  foot,  and  voice,  and 
all  their  might."  There  are  two  decrees  given  by 
Demosthenes,  both  commencing  thus:'  "When 
•  /leinagoras  was  priest,  at  the  spring  meeting,  it  was 
"esolvei  by  the  pylagorae  and  their  assessors,  and 
the  general  body  of  me  Amphictyons,"  &c.  The  res- 
olution in  the  second  case  was,  that  as  the  Amphis- 
sians  continued  to  cultivate  the  sacred  district,  Philip 
■rf  Macedon  should  be  requested  to  help  Apollo  ana 
the  Amphictyons,  and  was  thereby  constituted  abso- 
lute general  of  the  Amphictyons.  He  accepted  the 
office,  and  soon  reduced  the  offending  city  to  sub- 
jection. From  the  oath  and  the  decrees,  we  see  that 
the  main  duty  of  the  deputies  was  the  preservation 
of  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  temple  at  Delphi. 
We  know,  too,  that  after  it  was  burned  down  (B.C. 
548),  they  contracted  with  the  AlcmaBonidee  for  the 
rebuilding;'  and  Athenaras  (B.C.  160)  informs  us,4 
that  in  other  matters  connected  with  the  worship  of 
the  Delphian  god,  they  condescended  to  the  regula- 
tion of  the  minutest  trifles.  History,  moreover, 
teaches  that,  if  the  council  produced  any  palpable 
effects,  it  was  from  their  interest  in  Delphi;  and 
though  it  kept  up  a  standing  record  of  what  ought 
to  have  been  the  international  law  of  Greece,  it 
sometimes  acquiesced  in,  and  at  other  times  was  a 
party  to,  the  most  iniquitous  and  cruel  acts.  Of 
this  the  case  of  Crissa  is  an  instance.  This  town 
lay  on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  near  Delphi,  and  was 
much  frequented  by  pilgrims  from  the  West.*  The 
Crissaeans  were  chained  by  the  Delphians  with  un- 
due exactions  from  these  strangers.  The  council 
declared  war  against  them,  as  guilty  of  a  wrong 
against  the  god.  The  war  lasted  ten  years,  till,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Solon,  the  waters  of  the  Pleistus 
were  turned  off,  then  poisoned,  and  turned  again 
inui  the  city.  The  besieged  drank  their  fill,  and 
Crissa  was  soon  razed  to  the  ground ;  and  thus,  if 
it  were  an  Amphictyonic  city,  was  a  solemn  oath 
doubly  violated.  Its  territory — the  rich  Cirrheean 
plain — was  consecrated  to  the  god,  and  curses  im- 
precated upon  whomsoever  should  till  or  dwell  in  it 
Thus  ended  the  First  Sacred  War  (B.C.  585),  in 
which  the  Athenians  were  the  instruments  of  Del- 
phian vengeance.'  The  Second,  or  Phocian  War 
(B.C.  350),  was  the  most  important  in  which  the 
Amphictyons  were  concerned;7  and  in  this  the 
Thebans  availed  themselves  of  the  sanction  of  the 
council  to  take  vengeance  on  their  enemies,  the 
Phocians.  To  do  this,  however,  it  was  necessary 
to  fall  in  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  readily  proclaim- 
ed himself  the  champion  of  Apollo,  as  it  opened  a 
pathway  to  his  own  ambition.  The  Phocians  were 
EBbduea  (B.C.  346),  and  the  council  decreed  that  all 
their  cities,  except  Abas,  should  be  razed,  and  the  in- 
habitants dispersed  in  villages  not  containing  more 
than  fifty  inhabitants.  Their  two  votes  were  given 
to  Philip,  who  thereby  gained  a  pretext  for  inter- 
fering with  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and  also  obtained 
the  recognition  of  his  subjects  as  Hellenes.  To  the 
camses  of  the  Third  Sacred  War,  allusion  has  been 
made  in  the  decrees  quoted  by  Demosthenes.  The 
Aaaphissians  tilled  the  devoted  Cirrhsan  plain,  and 
behaved,  as  Strabo*  says,  worse  than  the  Crissceans 
of  old  ixt'P"*  &">»  i"(&  tovc  fevour).  Their  sub- 
mission to  Philip  was  immediately  followed  by  the 


1.  (jEsch.,  de  F.  L.,  181 .)— *.  (Demoeth.,  de  Cor.,  ISO,  Better.) 
— I.  (Herod.,  ii.,  188.)— 4.  (i*.,  17J,  'O  rSv  'AfioVirrveVuv  nf/i« 
rcAceWir  Sowo  xapdxttv  iXtoions.  This  seems  to  refer  to  the 
Detune  00I7.) — 5.  f-Kschines,  c  Ctee,  125,  giree  the  whole  his- 
tory, la  esrl  j  times,  Crissa  and  the  temple  were  one  stale.— 
If  (filer,  Dorians.)— «.  (Pans.,  1.,  ST,  s.  4.1—7.  (Thirlwell,  Hist. 
**  Oreeee,  roL  v.,  p.  3TI-37S.}-*.  (iz„  t ) 
SA 


battle  of  Chteronea  (B.C.  3381,  and  the  cxtineUtt 
of  the  independence  of  Greec.  In  the  following 
year  a  congress  of  the  Amphu.v"unic  states  was 
held,  in  which  war  was  declared  as  if  by  united 
Greece  against  Persia,  and  Philip  elected  com- 
mander-in-chief. On  this  occasion  the  Amphic:  yons 
assumed  the  character  of  national  representatives 
as  of  old,'  when  they  set  a  price  upon  the  head  of 
Ephialtes  for  his  treason  to  Greece  at  Thermopylae. 

We  have  sufficiently  shown  that  the  Amphictyons 
themselves  did  not  observe  the  oaths  they  took;  and 
that  they  did  not  much  alleviate  the  horrors  of  war, 
or  enforce  what  they  had  sworn  to  do,  is  proved  by 
many  instances.  Thus,  for  instance,  Mycenae  was 
destroyed  by  Argos  (B.C.  535),  Thespiss  and  Plataea 
by  Thebes,  and  Thebes  herself  swept  from  the  lace 
of  the  earth  by  Alexander  (H  lUayc  njf  'EXXudoj 
fojlpirdoOn).*  Indeed,  we  may  infer  from  Thucyd- 
ides,'  that  a  few  years  before  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  the  council  was  a  passive  spectator  of  what  he 
calls  6  lepk  ir6Xt/ioc,  when  the  Lacedemonians  made 
an  expedition  to  Delphi,  and  put  the  temple  into  the 
hands  of  the  Delphians,  the  Athenians,  after  their 
departure,  restoring  it  to  the  Phocians ;  and  -yet  the 
council  is  not  mentioned  as  interfering.  It  will  not 
be  profitable  to  pursue  its  history  farther;  it  need 
only  be  remarked,  that  Augustus  wished  his  new 
city,  Nicopolis  (A.D.  31),  to  be  enrolled  among  the 
members ;  and  that  Pausanias,  in  the  second  century 
of  our  era,  mentions  it  as  still  existing,  but  deprived 
of  all  power  and  influence.  In  fact,  even  Demos- 
thenes* spoke  of  it  as  the  shadow  at  Delphi.' 

After  these  remarks,  we  may  consider  two  points 
of  some  interest;  and,  first,  the  etymology  of  the 
word  Amphictyon.  We  are  told'  that  Theopompus 
thought  it  derived  from  the  name  of  Amphictyon,  a 
prince  of  Thessaly,  and  the  supposed  author  of  the 
institution.  Others,  as  Anaximenes  of  Lampsacu^, 
connected  it  with  the  word  ufi^ucriovcc,  or  neigh- 
bours. Very  few,  if  any,  modem  scholars,  dcubt 
that  the  latter  view  is  correct ;  and  that  Amphictyon, 
with  Hellen,  Doras,  Ion,  Xuthus,  Thessalus,  Laris- 
sa  the  daughter  of  Pelasgus,  and  others,  are  not 
historical,  but  mythic  personages — the  representa- 
tives, or  poetic  personifications,  of  their  alleged 
foundations  or  offspring.  As  for  Amphictyon,'  it  is 
too  marvellous  a  coincidence  that  his  name  should 
be  significant  of  the  institution  itself;  and,  as  he 
was  the  son  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  it  is  difficult 
to  guess  of  whom  his  council  consisted.  True  it  is 
that  he  also  appears  in  Athenian  history;*  but  very 
little  is  said  of  him;  and  the  company  he  keeps 
there,  though  kingly,  is  far  from  historical  Besides, 
though  Herodotus*  and  Thucydides"  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, they  yet  make  no  mention  of  him.  We  may 
conclude,  therefore,  that  the  word  should  be  written 
amphictiony,  from  a/ifiKTiovec,  or  those  that  dwell 
around  some  particular  locality." 

The  next  question  is  one  of  greater  difficulty ;  it 
is  this :  Where  did  the  association  originate  %  were 
its  meetings  first  held  at  Delphi  or  at  Thermopylae  1 
There  seems  to  us  a  greater  amount  of  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  latter.  Inproof  of  this,  we  may  state 
the  preponderance  of  Thessalian  tribes  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Maliac  Bay,  and  the  compara- 
tive insignificance  of  many  of  them;  the  assigned 
birthplace  and  residence  of  the  mythic  Amphictyon, 
the  names  Pylagorte  and  Pyleea.  Besides,  we  know 
that  Thessaly  was  the  theatre  and  origin  of  man} 
of  the  most  important  events  of  early  Greek  his- 
tory, whereas  it  was  only  in  later  times,  and  after 
the  Dorian  conquest  of  Peloponnesus,  that  Delphi 


1.  (Herodotus,  Tii.,  S14,  speaks  of  the  Amphictyons  ea  of  rw 
'EAXihw  nvXaytfm-)— 9.  (.JSschin.,  c.  Ctea.)— 3.  (i.,111.)— t 
(De  Pace.)— 5.  (t/iv  Ac>$oi(  «(<(.)— fl.  (Harpocrat.,  Amphicty 
on. — See  Manse,  notes.)— 7.  (ThirlwaU,  Hist.  Gr.,  vol.  t_  *• 
S73.)— 8.  (Phil.  Mns.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  SS».)— S.  (i.,  W.)— 10.  (i,i| 
—II.  (Thus  Pindar,  Nem.,  B,  4S,  iv  ifnftiiTieiw  l 
TOitrwih.    Vid.  Bdckh,  in  loc.) 
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!  important  enough  for  the  meetings  of  such 
tbotyastheAinrihictyo&ic;  nor,  if  Delphi  had  been 
afald  the  only  place  of  meeting,  is  it  easy  to  ac- 
count for  what  most  hare  been  a  loss  of  its  ancfcnt 
dignity.  But,  whatever  was  the  cause,  we  have  still 
tbe  fact  that  there  were  two  places  of  congress;  to  ac- 
eooBt  for  which,  it  has  been  supposed  that  there  were 
originally  two  confederations,  afterward  united  by 
Ike  growing  power  of  Delphi,  as  connected  with  the 
Dorians,  bat  still  retaining  the  old  places  of  raeet- 
ng.  We  most,  however,  admit  that  it  is  a  matter 
eTneie  conjecture  whether  this  were  the  case  or 
tot,  there  being  strong  reasons  in  support  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Dorians,  on  migrating  southward, 
r^mH^rA  the  worship  of  the  Hellenic  Apollo  with 
ifctt  of  the  Pelasgjan  Demeter,  as  celebrated  by  the 
Amptuctroas  of  Thessaly.  Equally  doubtful  is  the 
•aestiaa  respecting  the  influence  of  Acrisius,  king 
of  Argot,*  and  how  far  it  is  true  that  he  first 
bought  the  confederacy  into  order,  and  determined 
other  points  connected  with  the  institution.* 

AJtvilCTIlEAA'ON  AEUAS  (iS^unhnUw  it- 
raf),  a  drmkiiig- vessel,  often  mentioned  by  Homer. 
Its  form  has  been  the  subject  of  various  conjectures; 
bat  the  name  seems  to  indicate  well  enough  what  it 
ieaBy  was.  KimXXm  is  found  separately  as  well 
as  in  composition,  and  is  evidently  a  diminutive 
foisted  from  the  root  signifying  a  kotUne,  which  we 
hive  in  Cm  Greek  «iw6a;,  and  the  dialectic  form 
»lfa;*  Latin,  etna;  German,  kufchAbd;  French, 
ane,  tmtpc;  and  English,  cup :  it  means,  therefore, 
a  small  goblet  or  cup.  'A/i^uc6vti3/>c,  therefore, 
according  to  the  analogy  of  Aft+toTouos,  tfiforoc,  dec., 
is  that  which  has  a  nnrelAov  at  both  sides  or  both 
ea4s ;  and  cViroc  aftfumrtXXov  is  a  drinking-vessel, 
karing  a  cup  at  both  ends.  That  this  was  the  form 
sf  the  vessel  is  shown  by  a  passage  in  Aristotle,4 
where  be  is  describing  the  cells  of  bees  as  having 
two  openings  divided  by  a  floor  "  like  the  af^uci- 
niXa."* 

AMPfflDROMIA,  or  APOMIAMMON  HMAP 
IfaiApifua,  or  ipofua/iftop  {/(tap),  a  famDy  festival  of 
me  Athenians,  at  which  the  newly-bom  child  was 
introduced  into  the  family  and  received  its  name. 
5o  particular  day  was  fixed  for  this  solemnity ;  but 
it  did  not  take  place  very  soon  after  the  birth  of  the 
child,  for  it  was  believed  that  most  children  died 
before  the  seventh  day,  and  the  solemnity  was, 
therefore,  generally  deferred  till  after  that  period, 
that  there  might  be,  at  least,  some  probability  of  the 
ehSd  remaining  alive.  But,  according  to  Suidas, 
the  festival  was  held  on  the  fifth  day,  when  the 
women  who  had  lent  their  assistance  at  the  birth 
washed  their  hands.  This  purification,  however, 
preceded  the  real  solemnity.  The  friends  and 
relatives  of  the  parents  were  invited  to  the  festival 
of  the  astphidromia,  which  was  held  in  the  evening, 
and  they  generally  appeared  with  presents,  among 
which  are  mentioned  the  cuttlefish  and  the  marine 
polyp.*  The  boose  was  decorated  on  the  outside 
wii  oHve-branches  when  the  child  was  a  boy,  or 
witk  garlands  of  wool  when  the  child  was  a  girl ; 
and  a  repast  was  prepared,  at  which,  if  we  may 
radge  from  a  fragment  of  Ephippus  in  Athenaeus,' 
the  guests  must  have  been  rather  merry.  The 
cUkf  was  then  carried  round  the  fire  by  the  nurse, 
nd  thus,  as  it  were,  presented  to  the  gods  of  the 
and  to  the  family,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 


I.  ■S«l^imfciifcOn*^ieW.-C«nf».,M*.xh^-*tribo, 
»,c  l,«L»T»,«d.Tiiiidm.H-».rniirtwill,Hi*.  rfOiw«,c. 
.,.-  llmi.  PoUt.  Hist,  of  Graoco,  c  7.— St.  Croix,  Deo 
Ann  OwwnnwM  P*d*nti&.— Trtmonn,  T/eber  den  Bond 
«■  I—*.. Iliac ii  mtlUir,  Dorionm,  b.  H.,  c.  iii.,  •  ».— PhiL 
MmTmLC  p. nt ;  tot.  it,  *■  SW.— Bnasam,  PoKt.  Aatiq. 
*Smm,  »  11-lo^—WochwHi,  Hallra. Altntboauk.— Ni«- 
takr,Bt*t.l<SL,Ui>.n,ttmasL)— t.  (Heejrch.,  •. ».  Tgrtoioi'.) 
-*.  IB.  A,  %  «»;  or  to  Sehneid.,  »,  17.  4.)— ».  (rtpl  ii/oi- 

NTT*" far*— C«o*»«ro  BaKonaa't  Leslafui,  •.  t.)— «. 
tr_».T.)— 7.  (B.37B.) 


ceived  its  name,  to  which  the  guests  were  witnesses. 
The  carrying  of  the  child  round  the  hearth  was  the 
principal  part  of  the  solemnity,  from  which  its  name 
was  derived.  But  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes' de- 
rives the  name  from  the  feet  that  the  guests,  while 
the  name  was  given  to  the  child,  walked  or  danced 
around  it  This  festival  is  sometimes  called  from 
the  day  on  which  it  took  place:  if  on  the  seventh 
day,  it  is  called  Udo/uu  or  Uio/utt ;  if  on  the  tenth 
day,  iendrti,  dec.' 

AMPHIOR'KJA  or  AMPHOMOS1A  (a>*wp«« 
or  i/tfa/uxria)  is  the  oath  which  was  taken,  both  by 
the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  before  the  trial  of  a  cause 
in  the  Athenian  courts,  that  they  would  speak  the 
truth.4  According  to  Pollux,*  the  tyfiopxla  also 
included  the  oath  which  the  judges  took,  that  they 
would  decide  according  to  the  laws;  or,  in  case 
there  was  no  express  law  on  the  subject  in  dispute, 
that  they  would  decide  according  to  the  principles 
of  justice. 
AMPHIPPOI.  (Vid.  Desultobes.) 
AMwIBPTMN'Ol  NHTES  [^iitpvftvoi  *$«■),  also 
called  AIUPQPOI,  ships  in  which  the  poop  and  the 
prow  were  so  much  alike  as  to  be  applicable  to  the 
same  use.  A  ship  of  this  construction  might  be 
considered  as  having  either  two  poops  or  two  prows. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  convenient  in  circum- 
stances where  the  head  of  the  ship  could  not  be 
turned  about  with  sufficient  celerity.* 

*AMPHISB,E'NA(&uotf<Tt5aiva),  sometimes  called 
the  Double-headed  Serpent.  Button  says  of  it,  that 
it  can  move  along  with  either  the  head  or  the  tail 
foremost,  whence  it  had  been  thought  to  have  two 
heads.  Avicenna  says,  that  it  is  of  equal  thickness 
from  head  to  tail,  ana  that  from  this  appearance  it 
had  been  supposed  to  have  two  heads.  Schneider 
states,  that  Linnaeus'  describes  a  serpent  which 
agrees  very  well  with  the  ancient  accounts  of  the 
amphisbeena;  its  tail  is  obtuse,  and  as  thick  as  its 
body,  and  it  moves  along  either  forward  or  back- 
ward;* but,  according  to  Dr.  Trail,  it  is  an  Amer- 
ican species.  The  amphisbeena  was  probably  a 
variety  of  the  Anguis  Jragilis,  L.,  or  Blind  Worm. 
The  Aberdeen  serpent  of  Pennant,  of  which  mention 
is  made  in  Liunceus's  correspondence  with  Dr. 
David  Skene  of  Aberdeen,  is  a  variety  of  the  Angvu 
fragitis.  Linnaeus  denies  that  the  amphisbaena  is 
venomous,  but  many  authors,  even  of  modem  times, 
are  of  a  contrary  opinion.' 

AMPHITHEA'TRUM  was  a  place  for  the 
exhibition  of  public  shows  of  combatants  and  wild 
beasts,  entirely  surrounded  by  seats  for  the  specta- 
tors; whereas,  in  those  for  dramatic  performances, 
the  seats  were  arranged  in  a  semicircle  facing  the 
stage.  It  is,  therefore,  frequently  described  as  a 
double  theatre,  consisting  of  two  such  semicircles, 
or  halves,  joined  together,  the  spaces  allotted  to 
their  orchestras  becoming  the  inner  enclosure  or 
area,  termed  the  arena.  The  form,  however,  of  the 
ancient  amphitheatres  was  not  a  circle,  but  invari- 
ably an  ellipse,  although  the  circular  form  appear* 
best  adapted  for  the  convenience  of  the  spectators. 
The  first  amphitheatre  appears  to  have  been  that 
of  M.  Curio,  of  which  a  description  has  been  given 
by  Pliny."  It  consisted  of  two  wooden  theatres 
made  to  revolve  on  pivots,  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  could,  by  means  of  windlasses  and  machinery, 
be  turned  round  face  to  face,  so  as  to  form  one 
building. 

Gladiatorial  shows  were  first  exhibited  in  the 
forum,  and  combats  of  wild  beasts  in  the  circus ; 
and  it  appears  that  the  ancient  custom  was  stiL 
preserved  till  the  dictatorship  of  Julius  Caesar,  who 
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tiuib  a  wooden  theatre  in  the  Campus  Martins,  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibiting  hunts  of  wild  beasts,1 
"  which  was  called  amphitheatre  because  it  was 
rurrounded  by  seats  without  a  scene.'"  Most  of 
the  early  amphitheatres  were  merely  temporary, 
and  made  of  wood ;  such  as  the  one  built  by  Nero 
at  Rome,'  and  that  erected  by  Aulius  at  Fidena 
during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  which  gave  way  while 
the  games  were  being  performed,  and  lolled  or  in- 
jured 50,000  persons.* 

The  first  stone  amphitheatre  was  built  by  Statili- 
us  Taurus,  at  the  desire  of  Augustus.'  This  build- 
ing, which  stood  in  the  Campus  Martins,  near  the 
circus  called  Agonale,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the 
reign  of  Nero  ;*  and  it  has.  therefore,  been  supposed 
that  only  the  external  walls  were  of  stone,  and  that 
the  seats  and  other  parts  of  the  interior  were  of  tim- 
ber. A  second  amphitheatre  was  commenced  by 
Caligula;  but  by  far  the  most  celebrated  of  all  was 
the  Flavian  amphitheatre,  afterward  called  the 
Coliseum,  which  was  begun  by  Vespasian,  and 
finished  by  his  son  Titus,  who  dedicated  it  A.D.  80, 
on  which  occasion,  according  to  Eutropius,  5000, 
and  according  to  Dion,  9000,  beasts  were  destroyed.' 

This  immense  edifice,  which  is  even  yet  compar- 
atively entire,  was  capable  of  containing  about 
87,000  spectators,  and  originally  stood  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  on  the  spot  previously  occupied 
by  the  lake  or  large  pond  attached  to  Nero's  pal- 
ace *  and  at  no  very  great  distance  from  the  Baths 
of  Titus.  It  covers  altogether  about  five  acres  of 
ground;  and  the  transverse,  or  longer  diameter  of 
the  external  ellipse,  is  615  feet,  and  the  conjugate, 
or  shorter  one,  510 ;  while  those  of  the  interior 
ellipse,  or  arena,  are  281  and  176  feet  respectively. 
Where  it  is  perfect,  the  exterior  is  160  feet  high, 
and  consists  of  four  orders,  viz.,  Doric,  Ionic,  ana 
Corinthian,  in  attached  three-quarter  columns  (that 
is,  columns  one  fourth  of  whose  circumference  ap- 
pears to  be  buried  in  the  wall  behind  them),  and  an 
upper  order  of  Corinthian  pilasters.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last,  each  of  these  tiers  consists  of 
eighty  columns,  and  as  many  arches  between  them, 
forming  open  galleries  throughout  the  whole  cir- 
cumference of  the  building;  but  the  fourth  has 
windows  instead  of  large  arches,  and  those  are 
placed  only  in  the  alternate  inter-columns,  conse- 
quently, are  only  forty  in  number;  and  this  upper 
portion  of  the  elevation  has,  both  on  that  account 
and  owing  to  the  comparative  smallness  of  the 
apertures  themselves,  an  expression  of  greater 
solidity  than  that  below.  The  arches  formed  open 
external  galleries,  with  others  behind  them ;  besides 
which,  there  were  several  other  galleries  and  passa- 
ges, extending  beneath  the  seats  for  the  specta- 
tors, and,  together  with  staircases,  affording  access 
to  the  latter.  At  present,  the  seats  do  not  rise 
higher  than  the  level  of  the  third  order  of  the  exte- 
rior, or  about  half  its  entire  height ;  therefore,  the 
upper  part  of  the  edifice  appears  to  have  contributed 
very  little,  if  at  all,  to  its  actual  capacity  for  ac- 
commodating spectators.  Still,  though  it  has  never 
been  explained,  except  by  conjecturing  that  there 
were  upper  tiers  of  seats  and  galleries  (although  no 
emains  of  them  now  exist),  we  must  suppose  that 
there  existed  some  very  sufficient  reason  for  incur- 
ring such  enormous  expense,  and  such  prodigal 
waste  of  material  and  labour  beyond  what  utility 
seems  to  have  demanded.  This  excess  of  height, 
so  much  greater  than  was  necessary,  was  perhaps, 
in  some  measure,  with  the  view  that,  when  the 
building  was  covered  in  with  a  temporary  roofing 
or  awning  (velarium),  as  a  defence  against  the  sun 
or  rain,  it  should  seem  well  proportioned  as  to 
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height;  and  also,  peihaps,  in  order  to  allow  tnnsi 
who  worked  the  ropes  and  other  mechanism  by 
which  the  velarium  was  unrobed  or  drawn  back 
again,  to  perform  those  operations  without  incotu- 
moding  the  spectators  on  the  highest  seats. 

With  regard  to  the  velarium  itself;  nothing  at  all 
conclusive  and  satisfactory  can  now  be  gathered ; 
and  it  has  occasioned  considerable  dispute  amour, 
the  learned,  how  any  temporary  covering  could  bis 
extended  over  the  whole  of  the  building.  Some 
have  imagined  that  the  velarium  extended  only 
over  part  of  the  building;  but,  independent  of  other 
objections,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  bow  such  an 
extensive  surface  could  have  been  supported  along 
the  extent  of  its  inner  edge  or  circumference.  The 
only  thing  which  affords  any  evidence  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  velarium  was  fixed,  is  a  series 
of  projecting  brackets,  or  corbels,  in  the  uppermost 
story  of  the  exterior,  containing  holes  or  sockets, 
to  receive  the  ends  of  poles  passing  through  holes 
in  the  projection  of  the  cornice,  and  to  which  ropes 
from  the  velarium  were  fixed ;  but  the  whole  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  interior  is  now  so  dismantled  as 
to  render  it  impossible  to  decide  with  certainty  in 
what  manner  the  velarium  was  fixed.  The  velari- 
um appears  usually  to  have  been  made  of  wool, 
but  more  costly  materials  were  sometimes  employed. 
When  the  weather  did  not  permit  the  velarium  to 
be  spread,  the  Romans  used  broad-brimmed  hats  or 
caps,  or  a  sort  of  parasol,  which  was  called  umbn-L 
la,  from  umbra,  shade.1 

Many  other  amphitheatres  might  be  enumerated, 
such  as  those  of  Verona,  Nismes,  Catania.  Pom- 
peii, &c. ;  but,  as  they  are  all  nearly  similar  in 
form,  it  is  only  necessary  to  describe  certain  par- 
ticulars, so  as  to  afford  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of 
the  respective  parts  of  each. 

The  interior  of  the  amphitheatre  was  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  arena,  podium,  and  gradus.  The 
clear  open  space  in  the  centre  of  the  amphitheatre 
was  called  the  arena,  because  it  was  coverec  with 
sand  or  sawdust,  to  prevent  the  gladiators  Ztom 
slipping,  and  to  absorb  the  blood.  The  size  cf  the 
arena  was  not  always  the  same  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  amphitheatre,  but  its  average  propor- 
tion was  one  third  of  the  shorter  diameter  or  the 
building. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  arena  was  no 
more  than  the  solid  ground,  or  whether  it  had  an 
actual  flooring  of  any  kind.  The  latter  opinion  is 
adopted  by  some  writers,  who  suppose  that  there 
must  have  been  a  souterrain,  or  vaults,  at  intervals 
at  least,  if  not  throughout,  beneath  the  arena,  as 
sometimes  the  animals  suddenly  issued  apparently 
from  beneath  the  ground ;  and  machinery  of  differ- 
ent kinds  was  raised  up  from  below,  and  afterward 
disappeared  in  the  same  manner.  That  there  must 
have  been  some  substruction  beneath  the  arena,  in 
some  amphitheatres  at  least,  is  evident,  because 
the  whole  arena  was,  upon  particular  occasions, 
filled  with  water,  and  converted  into  a  naumachia, 
where  vessels  engaged  in  mimic  sea-fights,  or  else 
crocodiles  and  other  amphibious  animals  were 
made  to  attack  each  other.  Nero  is  said  to  have 
frequently  entertained  the  Romans  with  spectacle? 
and  diversions  of  this  kind,  which  took  place  imme- 
diately after  the  customary  games,  and  were  again 
succeeded  by  them ;  consequently,  there  must  have 
been  not  only  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  but  me- 
chanical apparatus  capable  of  pouring  it  in  and 
draining  it  off  again  very  expeditiously. 

The  arena  was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  distinguish- 
ed by  the  name  of  podium,  although  such  appella- 
tion, perhaps,  rather  belongs  to  merely  the  upper 
part  of  it,  forming  the  parapet  or  balcony  before  the 
first  or  lowermost  seats,  nearest  to  the  arena.  The 
latter,  therefore,  was  no  more  than  an  open  oval  court, 
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ttnonoded  by  a  wail  about  eighteen  feet  high,  meas- 
uring from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  parapet ;  a 
■eight  considered  necessary,  in  order  to  render  the 
spectators  perfectly  secure  from  the  attacks  of  the 
■tild  beasts.  There  were  four  principal  entrances 
leading  into  the  arena,  two  at  the  ends  of  each  axis 
or  diameter  of  it,  to  which  as  many  passages  led  di- 
lecuy  from  the  exterior  of  the  building ;  besides  sec- 
ondary ones,  intervening  between  them,  and  commu- 
nicating with  '.he  corridors  beneath  the  seats  on  the 
podium. 

Toe  wall  or  enclosure  of  the  arena  is  supposed 
*j  hare  been  faced  with  marble  more  or  less  sump- 
noos;  besides  which,  there  appears  to  have  been, 
in  some  instances  at  least,  a  sort  of  network  affix- 
ed to  the  top  of  the  podium,  consisting  of  railing, 
or,  rather,  open  trellis-work  of  metal.  From  the 
mention  made  of  this  network  by  ancient  writers, 
little  more  can  now  be  gathered  respecting  it  than 
that,  in  the  time  of  Nero,  such  netting,  or  whatever 
it  might  have  been,  was  adorned  with  gilding  and 
amber;  a  circumstance  that  favours  the  idea  of  its 
having  been  gilt  metal-work,  with  bosses  and  orna- 
ments of  the  other  material.  As  a  farther  defence, 
■'itches,  called  emipi,  sometimes  surrounded  the 
arena.1 

The  term  podium  was  also  applied  to  the  terrace, 
»r  gallery  itself,  immediately  above  the  lower  enclo- 
sure, and  which  was  no  wider  than  to  be  capable  of 
containing  two,  or,  at  the  most,  three  ranges  of  mova- 
ble seals  or  chairs.  This,  as  being  by  far  the  best 
notation  for  distinctly  viewing  the  sports  in  the  are- 
na, and  also  more  eommodiously  accessible  than  the 
(eats  higher  up,  was  the  place  set  apart  for  senators 
aad  other  persons  of  distinction,  such  as  the  ambas- 
sadors of  foreign  parts  ;*  and  it  was  here,  also,  that 
the  emperor  himself  used  to  sit,  in  an  elevated  place 
called  negates'  or  cubicukm  t*  and  likewise  the 
tenon  who  exhibited  the  games,  on  a  place  eleva- 
ted like  a  pulpit  or  tribunal  (editoris  triiwnal).  The 
renal  virgins  also  appear  to  have  had  a  place  allot- 
ted to  them  in  the  podium.* 

Above  the  podium  were  the  eradus,  or  seats  of  the 
ether  spectators,  which  were  divided  into  mamma, 
x  nones.  The  first  manianum,  consisting  of  four- 
teen rows  of  stone  or  marble  seats,  was  appropria- 
ted to  the  equestrian  order.  The  seats  appropriated 
to  die  senators  and  equites  were  covered  with  cush- 
ions (frutvUia%  which  were  first  used  in  the  time  of 
Caligula-*  Then,  after  an  interval  or  space,  termed 
asrcoaetio,  and  forming  a  continued  landing-place 
tram  the  several  staircases  in  it,  succeeded  the  sec- 
ond mawniaimni,  where  were  the  seats  called  popvla- 
rio,'  for  the  third  class  of  spectators,  or  the  pcmJus. 
Behind  this  was  the  second  precinction,  bounded  by 
a  rather  high  wall,  above  which  was  the  third  mav 
Ki.nim.  where  there  were  only  wooden  benches  for 
*e  fBati,  or  common  people.*  The  next  and  last 
iirision,  namely,  that  in  the  highest  part  of  the 
bailding,  consisted  of  a  colonnade  or  gallery,  where 
females  were  allowed  to  witness  the  spectacles  of 
Ike  amphitheatre,*  some  parts  of  which  were  also 
ceeapled  by  the  pullati.  At  the  very  summit  was 
the  narrow  platform  for  the  men  who  had  to  attend 
•_»  the  velarium,  and  to  expand  or  withdraw  the 
awnings,  as  there  might  be  occasion.  Each  nuenia- 
■ma  was  not  only  divided  from  the  other  by  the  prae- 
enacub,  but  was  Intersected  at  intervals  ny  spaces 
(or  passages  left  between  the  seats,  called  scala  or 
raUria ;  and  the  portion  between  two  such  passa- 
ges was  called  a  cuneus,  because  this  space  gradu- 
ally widened,  like  a  wedge,  from  the  podium  to  the 
toy  of  the  building.1*  The  entrances  to  the  seats 
i       — ■ — i ' 
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from  the  outer  porticoes  were  called  vomitona,  be> 
cause,  says  Macrobius,1  Homines  glomeralim  ingre- 
dientet  in  sedilia  sefundunt. 

•  The  situation  of  the  dens  wherein  the  animals 
were  kept  is  not  very  clear.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  they  were  in  underground  vaults,  near  to,  if  not 
immediately  beneath,  the  arena ;  yet,  admitting  such 
to  have  been  the  case,  it  becomes  oore  difficult  than 
ever  to  understand  how  the  arena  could  have  been 
inundated  at  pleasure  with  water ;  nor  was  any  pos- 
itive information  obtained  from  the  excavations 
made  several  years  ago  in  the  arena  of  the  Colise- 
um. Probably  many  of  the  animals  were  kept  in 
dens  and  cages  within  the  space  immediately  be- 
neath the  podium  (marked  d  in  the  cut),  in  the  in- 
tervals between  the  entrances  and  passages  leadirg 
into  the  arena,  and  so  far  a  very  convenient  situa- 
tion for  them,  as  they  could  have  been  brought  im- 
mediately into  the  place  of  combat 

There  were  in  the  amphitheatres  concealed  tubes, 
from  which  scented  liquids  were  scattered  over  the 
audience,  which  sometimes  issued  from  statues  pla- 
ced in  dinerentparts  of  the  building.' 

Vitruvius  affords  us  no  information  whatever  as 
to  amphitheatres ;  and,  as  other  ancient  writers  have 
mentioned  them  only  incidentally  and  briefly,  many 
particulars  belonging  to  them  are  now  involved  in 
obscurity. 

The  annexed  woodcut,  representing  a  section,  not 
of  an  entire  amphitheatre,  but  merely  of  the  exterior 
wall,  and  the  seats  included  between  that  and  the 
arena,  will  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  such  structures  in  general.  It  is  that  of  the 
Coliseum,  and  is  given  upon  the  authority  of  Hirt ; 
but  it  is  in  some  respects  conjectural,  particularly 
in  the  upper  part,  since  no  traces  of  the  upper  gal- 
lery are  now  remaining.  The  extreme  minuteness 
of  the  scale  renders  it  impossible  to  point  out  more 
than  the  leading  form  and  general  disposition  of  the 
interior;  therefore,  as  regards  the  profile  of  the  ex- 
terior, merely  the  heights  of  the  cornices  of  the  dif- 
ferent orders  are  shown,  with  the  figures  1,  2,  3,  4 
placed  against  them  respectively. 


i'r- 


EXPLANATIONS. 

A,  The  arena. 

p,  The  wall  or  podium  enclosing  it. 

P,  The  podium  itself,  on  which  were  chairs  or 

seats  for  the  senators,  &c. 
M',  the  first  msnianum,  or  slope  of  benches,  for  the 

equestrian  order. 
M",  The  second  moenianum. 
M'",  The  third  masnianum,  elevated  considerably 

above  the  preceding  one,  and  appropriated  to  the 

pullati. 
W,  The  colonnade,  or  gallery,  which  contained 

seats  for  women. 
Z,  The  narrow  gallery  round  the  summit  of  the  in- 
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teiior,  for  the  attendants  who  woized  the  vela- 
rium. .. 
pr,  pr.  The  praecinctiones,  or  landings,  at  the  top 
of  the  first  and  second  maeniannm,  in  the  pare-* 
ment  of  which  were  grated  apertures,  at  inter- 
vals, to  admit  light  into  the  vomitoria  beneath 
them. 
V  V  V  V,  Vomitoria. 

G  G  G,  The  three  external  galleries  through  the 
circumference  of  the  building,  open  to  the  arcades 
of  the  first  three  orders  of  the  exterior. 
g  g.  Inner  gallery. 

Owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  cut,  the  situation 
and  arrangement  of  staircases,  &c.,  are  not  express- 
ed, as  such  parts  could  hardly  be  rendered  intelligi- 
ble except  upon  a  greatly  increased  scale,  and  then 
not  in  a  single  section,  nor  without  plans  at  various 
levels  of  the  building. 

For  an  account  of  the  games  of  the  amphitheatre, 
see  Gladiatores. 
AMPHISBETE'SIS.    (rid.  Hbreditas.) 
AMPHI'STOMOS.    (  rid.  Ancora.) 
AMPHOMO'SIA.    (VH.  AMPHIORKIA.) 
AM'PHORA  (in  Greek  up+optvt,  or  in  the  full 
form,  as  we  find  it  in  Homer,  ifi+iiopeif1),  a  vessel 
used  for  holding  wine,  oil,  honey,  «c. 

The  following  cut  represents  amphorae  from  the 
Townley  and  Elgin  collections  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. They  are  of  various  forms  and  sizes ;  in 
general  they  are  tall  and  narrow,  with  a  small 
neck,  and  a  handle  on  each  side  of  the  neck 
(whence  the  name,  from  ip+l,  on  both  tide*,  and 
4ipu,  to  carry,)  and  terminating  at  the  bottom  in  a 
point,  which  was  let  into  a  stand  or  stuck  in  the 
ground,  so  that  the  vessel  stood  upright:  several 
amphorae  have  been  found  in  this  position  in  the 
cellars  at  Pompeii.  Amphoras  were  commonly 
made  of  earthenware;  Homer  mentions  amphorae 
ot  gold  and  stone,  and  the  Egyptians  had  them  of 
brass ;  glass  vessels  of  this  form  have  been  found 
at  Pompeii.    The  name  of  the  maker  or  of  the 


place  where  they  were  made  was  sometimes  stamp- 
ed upon  them ;  this  is  the  case  with  two  in  the  El- 
gin collection,  Nos.  238  and  344.  The  most  com- 
mon use  of  the  amphora,  both  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  was  for  keeping  wine.  The  cork  was 
covered  with  pitch  or  gypsum,  and  (among  the  Ro- 
mans) a  label  (pittaeium)  was  attached  to  the  am- 
phora, inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  consuls  under 
whom  it  was  filled.  The  following  cut  represents 
the  mode  of  filling  the  amphora  from  a  wine-cart, 
and  is  taken  from  a  painting  on  the  wall  of  a  house 
at  Pompeii 


1    <Il.,niii ,  im  -  <W,  i ,  :S4,  HM.— Schol.  in  ApoU.  RhocL, 
•r.,  1 1ST.) 
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The  amphora  was  also  used  for  keeping  oil,  nw.- 
ey,  and  molten  gold.  A  remarkable  discovery,  mad* 
at  Salona  in  1825,  proves  that  amphoras  were  used 
as  coffins.  They  were  divided  in  half,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  length,  in  order  to  receive  the  remains, 
and  the  two  halves  were  put  together  again,  and 
buried  in  the  ground ;  they  were  found  containing 
skeletons.1 

There  is  in  the  British  Museum  (room  VI.)  a 
vessel  resembling  an  amphora,  and  containing  the 
fine  African  sand  which  was  mixed  with  the  oil 
with  which  the  athlete  rubbed  their  bodies.  It 
was  found,  with  seventy  others,  in  the  baths  of  Ti- 
tus, in  the  year  1772.  The  amphora  occurs  on  the 
coins  of  Chios,  and  on  some  silver  corns  of  Athens. 

The  Greek  i/i^opei(  and  the  Roman  amphora 
were  also  names  of  fixed  measures.  The  ifi^o- 
peif,  which  was  also  called  /uTpqrqc  and  nuSof,  was 
equal  to  3  Roman  urns  =8  gallons  7-365  pints,  im- 
perial measure.  The  Roman  amphora  was  two 
thirds  of  the  ufifopeic,  and  was  equal  to  3  urnae  = 
8  congti=5  gallons  7-577  pints ;  its  solid  content 
was  exactly  a  Roman  cubic  foot    A  model  am- 

?hora  was  kept  in  the  Capitol,  and  dedicated  to 
upiter.  The  size  of  a  ship  was  estimated  by  am- 
phora;- and  the  produce  of  a  vineyard  was  reckon- 
ed sometimes  by  the  number  of  amphoras  it  yielded, 
and  sometimes  by  the  culeus  of  twenty  amphorae. 

AMPHO'TIDES.    (rid.  Pdoilatos.) 

AMPLIATIO.    (rid.  Judicium.) 

AMPUL'LA  {ijjicvdoc,  PoatvTuot),  a  bottle. 

The  Romans  took  a  bottle  of  oil  with  them  to  tne 
bath  for  anointing  the  body  after  bathing.  They 
also  used  bottles  for  holding  wine  or  water  at  their 
meals,  and  occasionally  for  other  purposes.  These 
bottles  were  made  either  of  glass  or  earthenware, 
rarely  of  more  valuable  materials. 

The  dealer  in  bottles  was  called  amjniUarvu,  and 
part  of  his  business  was  to  cover  them  with  leather 
(atrium).  A  bottle  so  covered  was  called  ampulla 
rubida* 

As  bottles  were  round  and  swollen  like  a  bladder. 
Horace  metaphorically  describes  empty  and  turgid 
language  by  the  same  name : 

"Prejicti  amjniUat  et  saquipedaUa  verb*."* 
"  An  tragica  desctvit  et  amputtatur  in  arteT"* 

Bottles  of  both  glass  and  earthenware  are  pre- 
served in  great  quantities  in  our  collections  of  anti. 
quities,  and  their  forms  are  very  various,  though  al- 
ways narrow-mouthed,  and  generally  more  or  Jem 
approaching  to  globular. 

AMPYX,  AMPYKTER,  (4>irvf,  i^rvtriol, 
(Jrontale),  a  frontal. 

This  was  a  broad  band  or  plate  of  metal,  which 
ladies  of  rank  wore  above  the  forehead  as  part  of 


I.  (StainbtfehePa  Altonhnm.,p.  07.)— ».  (mat*..  Rod.,  Hi,  4 
51,  and  Btich.,  i.,  S,  77,  compared  with  Featna,  a.  t.  Rnbso*.)~ 
S.  (Ep.  ad  Pit.,  °7.)— 4.  (Epiat.  I.,  Hi.,  14.) 
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AMOMOi*. 


(fa  heaJdttdS.1  Hence  it  is  attributed  to  the  female 
dkrisities.  Artemis  wears  a  frontal  of  gold;*  and 
the  epithet  xPeo*¥inKtt  •»  applied  by  Homer,  He- 
ated, and  Pindar  to  the  Moses,  the  Hours,  anil  the 
Fates.  From  the  expression  rial  xvavcytirvira  erjOav 
in  a  fragment  of  Pindar,  we  may  infer  that  this  or- 
nament was  sometimes  made  ot  blue  steel  (kvovoc) 
butted  of  gold ;  and  the  scholiast  on  the  above-ci- 
Hd  passage  of  Euripides  asserts  that  it  was  some- 
BJBet  ennehed  with  precious  stones. 

Tb  frontal  of  a  horse  was  called  by  the  same 
awe,  and  was  occasionally  made  of  similar  rich 
aMtenafa  Hence,  in  the  Iliad,  the  horses  which 
draw  the  chariots  of  Juno  and  of  Mais  are  called 
•xpevifamuf.  Pindar*  describes  the  bridle  with  a 
foldea  frontal  (xpocafinvica  ^oiivo*),  which  was 
given  to  Bellerophon  to  curb  the  winged  horse  Peg- 
asus, 

The  annexed  woodcut  exhibits  the  frontal  on  the 
head  of  Pegasus,  taken  from  one  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  rases,  in  contrast  with  the  correspond- 
ing ornament  as  shown  on  the  heads  of  two  fe- 
scues in  the  same  collection. 


Frontals  were  also  worn  by  elephants.*  Hesychi- 
**  supposes  the  men  to  hare  worn  frontals  in  Lydia. 
They  appear  to  hare  been  worn  by  the  Jews  and 
Mher  nations  of  the  East.* 

AMULETUM  (Ktpiairrov,  ■xtpia/tfia,  fi/Aaxr?- 
•mv),  an  amulet. 

This  word  in  Arabic  (Hamaki)  means  that  which 
it  smmended.  It  was  probably  brought  by  Arabian 
nerc bsots,  together  with  the  articles  to  which  it 
was  applied,  when  they  were  imported  into  Europe 
nam  the  East    It  first  occurs  in  the  Natural  His- 


.  amulet  was  any  object— a  stone,  a  plant,  an 
attifirial  production,  or  a  piece  of  writing— which 
was  suspended  from  the  neck,  or  tied  to  any  part  of 
the  body,  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  poison, 
curiae;  or  preventing  disease,  warding  off  the  eril 
eye,  aiding  women  in  childbirth,  or  obviating  calam- 
ines and  securing  advantages  of  any  kind. 

Faith  in  the  virtues  of  amulets  was  almost  univer- 
sal in  the  ancient  world,  so  that  the  whole  art  of 
■Jedkme  consisted  in  a>  very  considerable  degree 
of  directions  for  their  application;  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  amulets  preserved  in  our  col- 
lections of  antiquities,  is  the  frequent  mention  of 
them  in  ancient  treatises  on  natural  history,  on  the 
practice  of  medicine,  and  on  the  virtues  of  plants 
aad  stones.  Some  of  the  amulets  in  our  museums 
an  merely  rough,  unpolished  fragments  of  such 
aim n  as  amber,  agate,  camelian,  and  jasper;  o th- 
en are  wrought  into  the  shape  of  beetles,  quadru- 
peds, eyes,  fingers,  and  other  members  of.  tbe  body. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  selection  of  stones, 
taker  to  be  set  in  rings  or  strung  together  in  neck- 
laces, was  often  made  with  reference  to  their  repu- 
ted  virtues  as  amulets. 


L  CO,  niL,  498-470.— JEnehyL,  Snjipl.,  434.— Theocrit.,  i. 


Eonp.,  Jlf..,  464.)— S.  (Olrmjv, 
n£,  «.^3.  fliv,  mrBn  «.)—».  (t  f.  Atil*  Mpv.h-*. 
IW,rL,i:  ji.  Is.) 


The  following  passages  may  exi  pplify  the  use  of 
amulets  in  ancient  times.  Pliny*  says,  that  any 
plant  gathered  from  the  bank  of  a  brook  or  river 
before  sunrise,  provided  that  no  one  sees  the  person 
who  gathers  It,  is  considered  as  a  remedy  for  tertian 
ague  when  ted  (adaUigala)  to  the  left  arm,  the  pa- 
tient not  knowing  what  it  is;  also,  that  a  person 
may  be  immediately  cured  of  the  headache  t>y  the 
application  of  any  plant  which  has  grown  on  the 
head  of  a  staUe,  Provided  it  be  folded  in  the  shred 
of  a  garment,  and  tied  to  the  part  affected  with  a 
red  string.  Qu  Serenas  Sammouicus,  in  his  poem 
on  the  art  of  healing,  describes  the  following  charm, 
which  was  long  celebrated  as  of  the  highest  repute 
for  the  cure  of  various  diseases :  Write  abracadabra 
on  a  slip  of  parchment,  and  repeat  the  word  on  oth- 
er slips,  with  the  omission  of  the  last  letter  of  each 
preceding  slip,  until  the  initial  A  alone  remains. 
The  line  so  written  will  assume  the  form  of  an 
equilateral  triangle.  Tie  mem  together,  and  sus- 
pend them  from  the  neck  of  the  patient  b;  means  of 
linen  thread. 

According  to  the  scholiast  on  Juvenal,1  athletes 
used  amulets  to  ensure  victory  (materia  phyladeria), 
and  wore  them  suspended  from  the  neck ;  and  we 
learn  from  Dioscondes'  that  the  efficacy  of  these 
applications  extended  beyond  the  classes  of  living 
creatures,  since  selenite  was  not  only  worn  by  wom- 
en, but  was  also  tied  to  trees,  for  the  purpose  of  ma- 
king them  fruitful. 

Consistently  with  these  opinions,  an  acquaintance 
with  the  use  of  amulets  was  considered  as  one  of 
the  chief  qualifications  of  nurses.  If,  for  example, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  poison  a  child,  if  it  was  in 
danger  of  destruction  from  the  evil  eye,  or  exposed 
to  any  other  calamity,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  nurse 
to  protect  it  by  the  use  of  such  amulets  as  were 
suited  to  the  circumstances.* 

From  things  hung  or  tied  to  the  body,  the  term 
amulet  was  extended  to  charms  of  other  kinds. 
Pliny*  having  observed  that  the  cyclamen  was  cul- 
tivated in  houses  as  a  protection  against  poison, 
adds  the  remark,  Amuletum  vocant.  The  following 
epigram  by  Lucillius  contains  a  joke  against  an  un- 
fortunate physician,  one  of  whose  patients,  having 
seen  him  in  a  dream.  "  awoke  no  more,  even  though 
he  wore  an  amulet : 

'Epuoyb>7i  rdv  larpbv  ISitv  AioQavroc  hr  tmiot{ 
04*  It'  ivrfyipbri,  xal  neplafifia  fepov.  ■ 

*AMYGT)ALUS  (vuvyiaXn).  the  Almond-tree, 
or  Amygdabts  communis.  The  Almond-tree  is  a  na- 
tive of  Barbary,  whence  it  had  not  been  transferred 
into  Italy  down  to  the  time  of  Cato.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  so  long  cultivated  all  over  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia,  as  to  have 
become,  as  it  were,  naturalized  in  the  whole  of  the 
Old  World  from  Madrid  to  Canton.  For  some  re- 
marks on  the  Amygdalus  Persica,  or  Peach,  vid. 
Persica.* 

•AMQ1I0N  (uuu/iov),  a  plant,  and  perfume,  with 
regard  to  which  both  commentators  and  botanical 
writers  are  very  much  divided  in  opinion.  Scaliger 
and  Cordus  make  it  the  Rose  of  Jericho  (Rosa  Hie. 
richvntica  of  Baubin ;  Anastatica  hierichuniica  of  Lin- 
naras;  Bunias  Syriaca  ot  Gartner);  Gesner  takes  it 
for  the  Pepper  of  the  gardens  (the  SoUmum  baccifenm 
of  Tournefort  >  Ceesalpinns  is  in  favour  of  the  Piper 
Cubeba;  and  Plukenet  and  Sprengel,  with  others,  of 
the  Citrus  vitiginea.  The  most  probable  opinion  is 
that  advancedby  Fie,  who  makes  the  plant  in  ques- 
tion the  same  with  our  Amomum  racemomm.  The 
Romans  obtained  their  amomum  from  Syria,  and  it 
came  into  the  latter  country  by  the  overland  trade 
from  India.'  It  is  said  to  hare  been  used  by  the 
Eastern  nations  for  embalming;  and  from  this  word 


I.  (H.  N.,  TitT„  19.)-*.  (Hi.,  08.)— J.  (Lib.  t.)— 4.  (Hon., 
Hymn,  m  Cer.,  M7.— Orph.,Lith.,  22S.)— S.  (Win.,  H.  N., xxt, 
».)—«.  (DioKor.,  i.,  179.)— 7.    Fin,  Flore  <to  Vnj-ile,  p.  19.) 
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some  have  derived,  though  by  no  means  correctly, 
the  term  mummy.  The  taste  of  the  grains  of  amo- 
mum  is  represented  by  Charras  as  tart,  fragrant, 
very  aromatic,  and  remaining  a  good  while  in  the 
mouth.1  The  name  amomum  is  supposed  to  come 
from  the  Arabic  htom&ma,  the  ancient  Arabians 
having  been  the  first  who  made  this  aromatic  known 
(c  the  Greeks.  The  root  of  the  Arabic  term  has 
nieren.ee  to  the  warm  taste  peculiar  to  spices.  The 
cirdamums,  grains  of  Paradise,  and  mellagetta  pep- 
p  '.r  of  the  shops,  a  class  of  highly  aromatic  pungent 
deeds,  are  produced  by  different  species  of  amomum, 
as  botanists  now  employ  the  term.' 

ANA'BOLEUS  (hvaioXebi; ).  As  the  Greeks  were 
unacquainted  with  the  use  of  stirrups,  they  were  ac- 
customed to  mount  upon  horseback  by  means  of  a 
slave,  who  was  termed  iva6oXei{  (from  iaraidX- 
Xecv').  This  name  was  also  given,  according  to 
some  writers,  to  a  peg  or  pin  fastened  on  the  spear, 
which  might  serve  as  a  resting-place  to  the  foot  in 
mounUD?  *be  horse.* 

ANArLALUPTE'RIA.    (rid.  Marriage.) 

ANAKEI A  or  ANAKEI'ON  (uvdictia  or  <W- 
kciov),  a  festival  of  the  Dioscuri,  or  'Avoxrec,  as 
they  were  called,  at  Athens.  Athenaeus*  mentions 
a  temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  called  'Avaxmov,  at  Ath- 
ens ;  he  also  informs  us*  that  the  Athenians,  prob- 
ably on  the  occasion  of  this  festival,  used  to  prepare 
for  these  heroes  in  the  Prytaneum  a  meal  consist- 
ing of  cheese,  a  barley-cake,  ripe  figs,  olives,  and 
garlic,  in  remembrance  of  the  ancient  mode  of  liv- 
ing. These  heroes,  however,  received  the  most 
distinguished  honours  in  the  Dorian  and  Achaean 
states,  where  it  may  be  supposed  that  every  town 
celebrated  a  festival  in  their  honour,  though  not  un- 
der the  name  of  'Avdxeta.  Pausanias'  mentions  a 
festival  held  at  Amphissa,  called  that  of  the  uvaxruv 
mu'duv ;  but  adds  that  it  was  disputed  whether 
they  were  the  Dioscuri,  the  Curetes,  or  the  Cabin. 
(See  Dioscuria.) 

ANAKEITS1ENA.    (rid.  Donahu.) 

ANAKLETE'RIA  (avai&i)ri)pta)  was  the  name 
of  a  solemnity  at  which  a  young  prince  was  pro- 
claimed king,  and  at  the  same  time  ascended  the 
throne.  The  name  was  chiefly  applied  to  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Ptolemaic  kings  of  Egypt.*  The 
prince  went  to  Memphis,  and  was  there  adorned  by 
the  priests  with  the  sacred  diadem,  and  led  into  the 
Temple  of  Phtha,  where  he  vowed  never  to  make 
any  innovations  either  in  the  order  of  the  year  or 
of  the  festivals.  He  then  carried  to  some  distance 
the  yoke  of  Apis,  in  order  to  be  reminded  of  the 
sufferings  of  man.  Rejoicings  and  sacrifices  con- 
cluded the  solemnity.* 

ANAKOM'IDE  (uvoKopu??).  When  an  individual 
had  died  in  a  foreign  country,  it  was  not  unusual 
for  his  fellow-citizens  or  relatives  to  remove  his 
ashes  or  body  to  bis  own  country,  which  was  called 
ivaKo/udq.  Thus  the  dead  body  of  Theseus  was 
removed  from  Scyros  to  Athens,  and  that  of  Aris- 
tomenes  from  Rhodes  to  Messenia. 

ANA'CRISIS  (dvdxpanc),  the  pleadings  prepara- 
tory to  a  trial  at  Athens,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
determine,  generally,  if  the  action  would  lie  (rfrru- 
(ovai  61  x<u  el  fiAtif  tlaayeiv  xp'i)-1'  The  magis- 
trates were  said  uv<upivtiv  H/v  SUi/v,  or  roirc  dv- 
™<Kxoi/>-,  and  the  parties  dvaKpivcaSat.  The  pro- 
cess consisted  in  the  production  of  proofs,  of  which 
there  were  five  kinds :  1.  the  laws  •  3.  written  doc- 
uments, the  production  of  which,  by  the  opposite 
party,  might  be  compelled  by  a  SUti  rir  tp^avuv 
tatdoTaaiv;  3.  testimonies  of  witnesses  present 
(paprvplat),  or  affidavits  of  absent  witnesses  (ix- 

1.  (Royal  Pharoncop.,  p.  139.)— S.  (Fee,  1.  e.)— 3.  fXen.,  De 
Re  Bq.,  Ti.,  IS.— Id,  Hipp.,  i.,  IT.— Appian.,  Pan.,  106.)— 4. 
(Xen.,  De  Re  Eg.,  Tii.,  1.)— 5.  (vi.,  p.  435.)— «.  <nr-,  p-  137.)— 
7.  (i.,  38,  3.)— 8.  (?oljrb.,  Reliq..  xrin.,  38 ;  xxriii.,  10.)— 9. 
(lend.  Sic.,  Frag.,  lib.  xxi.)— 10.  (Harpoon!.,  ».  t.) 
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jioprvpiai) ;  4.  depositions  of  slaves  extorted  by  tbt 
rack;  5.  the  oath  of  the  parties.'  All  these  proon 
were  committed  to  writing,  and  placed  in  a  box  se- 
cured by  a  seal  (ixlvof*)  till  they  were  produced  al 
the  trial.  The  name  dvdxpiatt  is  given  to  the  plead- 
ings, considered  expressly  as  a  written  document,  in 
Isteus."  If  the  evidence  produced  at  the  anacrisia 
was  so  clear  and  convincing  that  there  could  not 
remain  any  donbt,  the  magistrate  could  iecide  to* 
question  without  sending  the  cause  to  be  tried  be- 
fore the  dicasts :  this  was  called  diapaprvpia.  la 
this  case,  the  only  remedy  for  the  person  against 
whom  the  decision  was  given,  was  to  bring  an  ac- 
tion of  perjury  against  the  witnesses  (fevSopapni- 
puv  6Uti).  These  pleadings,  like  our  own,  were 
liable  to  vexatious  delays  on  the  part  of  the  liti- 
gants, except  in  the  case  of  actions  concerning  mer- 
chandise, benefit  societies,  mines,  and  dowries,  which 
were  necessarily  tried  within  a  month  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  suit,  and  were  therefore  called 
l/i/ir/voi  6Uai.  The  word  dvdxpiait  is  sometime! 
used  of  a  trial  in  general  (/tyf  c'f  uyxpiotv  tXBuv.') 
The  archons  were  the  proper  officers  for  the  4v<i- 
xpio-jf :  they  are  represented  by  Minerva,  in  the 
Eumenidet  of  JEschylus,  where  there  is  a  poetical 
sketch  of  the  process  m  the  law  courts.*  (VU. 
Antioraphe,  Antomosia.)  For  an  account  of  the 
avuKpioif,  that  is,  the  examination  which  each  ar- 
chon  underwent  previously  to  entering  on  office, 
see  the  article  Ahchon. 
ANADIK'IA.  (rid.  Appellatio.) 
•ANAGALL'IS  (civayaW/r),  a  plant,  of  which 
Dioscorides  and  Galen  describe  two  species,  the 
male  and  the  female,  as  distinguished  by  their  flow- 
ers, the  former  having  a  red  flower,  ana  the  latter  a 
blue.  These  are  evidently  the  Anagallu  Arvemit 
and  Carulca,  the  Scarlet  and  Blue  Pimpernels.* 
ANAGNOS'TES.  (Vid.  Acroama.) 
ANArQTHE  AI'KH  {avayoyvc  dt/ci?)-  If  an  in- 
dividual sold  a  slave  who  had  some  secret  diseasa 
— such,  for  instance,  as  epilepsy — without  informing 
the  purchaser  of  the  circumstance,  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  latter  to  bring  an  action  against  the 
vendor  within  a  certain  time,  which  was  fixed  ly 
the  laws.  In  order  to  do  this,  he  had  to  report 
(dvoyetv)  to  the  proper  authorities  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  whence  the  action  was  called  ivayuyit 
Hki).  Plato  supplies  us  with  some  information  on 
this  action;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  his  remarks 
apply  to  the  action  which  was  brought  in  the  Athe- 
nian courts,  or  to  an  imaginary  form  of  proceed- 
ing.* 

ANAGO'GIA  (dvayoyta),  a  festival  celebrated  at 
Eryx,  In  Sicily,  in  honour  of  Aphrodite.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  place  believed  that,  during  this  fes- 
tival, the  goddess  went  over  into  Africa,  and  that  all 
the  pigeons  of  the  town  and  its  neighbourhood  like- 
wise departed  and  accompanied  her.*  Nine  days 
afterward,  during  the  so-called  Karayuyta  (return), 
one  pigeon  having  returned  and  entered  the  temple, 
the  rest  followed.  This  was  the  signal  for  general 
rejoicing  and  feasting.  The  whole  dis'rict  was 
said  at  this  time  te  smell  of  butter,  which  the  in- 
habitants believed  to  be  a  sign  that  Aphrodite  had 
returned.* 

*ANAGTRIS  (dvaywpjc),  a  shrub,  which  Mean- 
der1* calls  "  the  acrid  Onogyris."  It  is  the  Anagf- 
risfetida,  L.,  or  Fetid  Bean-trefoil.  Hardouin  says 
its  French  name  is  Bois  puanl.  According  to  La- 
mark,  it  is  a  small  shrub,  having  the  port  of  a  Cyti-' 
sus,  and  rising  to  the  height  of  five  or  seven  feet.'1 


I.  (AriatoU  Rhet.,  t,  xv.,  2.)— 2.  (Schol.  in  Arotoph.,  Veep, 
1438.)— 3.  (De  Ariatarch.  Hnred.,  p.  79,  11.)— 4.  (-SwojI-i 
Borneo.,  353.)—  3.  (Mailer,  Eomenjdon,  t  70.)— 6.  (Diotcor, 
ii.,  909.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  ».;— 7.  (Plato,  Lfgf*  xi.,  %  T 
Old.— Art  in  Plat.,  1.  c—  Meier,  Att.  Proceaa.  p.  525.)— • 
(.Elian,  V.  H.,  i.,  14.— Athentnu,  ix.,  p.  394.)— ».  (Athonenj 
ix.,  p.  395.)— 10.  (Theriac,  71  )-)t.  (Dioaoor,  «• .  148.— A* 
una.  Append-,  a.  T  ) 
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ANCILE. 

AKA'RRRUSIS.  (  Vid.  Apatdrii.) 
•ANAS  (*$oaa  or  vqrra),  the  genus  Duck.  The 
aciaus  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  many 
jpeoes  of  Dock;  but,  from  the  brief  notices  they 
Ian  given  of  them,  we  have  now  great  difficulty 
in  recognising  those.  1.  The.  fioaKoc  is  described 
bt  AnttoUe1  as  l>eing  like  the  vijoaa,  but  a  little 
smaller;  it  may  therefore  be  supposed  a  mere  va- 
ns; of  the  Anas  Bascas,  or  Wild  Duck.  a.  The 
tjterp*diUa  of  Varro  is  referred  by  Turner  to  the 
roeaes  of  duck  cailed  Teal  in  England,  namely, 
j»  iui  crecca,  L.  3.  The  wi/veXm)/,  which  is  enu- 
merated by  Aristotle*  among  the  smaller  species  of 
(eeje,  was  probably  a  duck,  as  Gesner  suggests. 
It  nay  therefore  be  referred  to  the  Anas  Pmelops, 
L,  or  Widgeon.  (In  modem  works  on  Natural 
History  it  is  incorrectly  written  Penelope.')  4.  The 
ifbAoe  of  Aristotle  and  vElian,  and  ppivBoe  of 
Phile,  although  ranked  with  ducks  by  Aristotle  and 
Ptiay,  was  probably  the  Anser  Brenta,  or  Brent 
Goose.  6.  The  ^voAiunj?  of  Aristotle*  and  of 
£han*  is  held  to  be  the  Anas  Bernicula,  or  Bemicle 
Goose,  by  Eliot.  Schneider  and  Pennant,  however, 
prefer  the  Anas  Tadorna,  or  Shelldrake.  6.  The 
Sacred  Goose  of  Egypt  was  a  particular  species, 
the  Anas  JEgfptiaca,  allied  to  the  Bemicle,  but  dis- 
tcujushed  by  brighter  plumage,  and  by  small  spurs 
on  its  wings. 

ANATHE'MATA.    C Vid.  Donaria.) 

ANATOCIS'MTJS.  (Vid.  Interest  on  Monet.) 

AXATMAX'iOT  ri*A*H  (avav/iaxiov  ypaQn)  was 
an  impeachment  of  the  trierarch  who  had  kept 
aloof  from  action  while  the  rest  of  the  fleet  was  en- 
gaged. From  the  personal  nature  of  the  offence, 
and  the  punishment,  it  is  obvious  that  this  action 
coald  only  have  been  directed  against  the  actual 
commander  of  the  ship,  whether  he  was  the  sole 
person  appointed  to  the  office,  or  the  active  partner 
•f  the  perhaps  many  ouvrtkeic,  or  the  mere  con- 
tractor (<i  /uaOuau/uvof).  In  a  cause  of  this  kind, 
sse  atraiegi  would  be  the  natural  and  official  judges'. 
The  punishment  prescribed  by  law  for  this  offence 
was  a  modified  atimia,  by  which  the  criminal  and 
his  descendants  were  deprived  of  their  political 
fiaaehise,  but,  as  we  learn  from  Andocides,  were 
■Bowed  to  retain  possession  of  their  property.' 

AXAXAGOREr A  (,'Avafayoptta),  a  day  of  rec- 
featioo  for  all  the  youths  at  Lampsacus,  which 
look  place  once  every  year,  in  compliance,  it  was 
aid,  with  a  wish  expressed  by  Anaxagoras,  who, 
iter  being  expelled  from  Athens,  spent  here  the  re- 
■aamrier  of  his  life.  This  continued  to  be  observed 
no  in  the  time  of  Diogenes  LaBrtms.' 

•ANAXTJRIS,  a  species  of  Dock;  the  -Burner 
turn  icaha  according  to  Sprengel.' 

•ANCHITSA  (uyx°voa),  the  herb  Alkanet.  Four 
tfeda  of  alkanet  are  described  by  Dioscorides*  and 
Galon."  With  regard  to  the  first,  Sprengel  hesi- 
tates between  the  Andutsa  Undoria  and  LUhosper- 
•anaa  ttrndanumt  the  second  is  the  Echiwm  AoH- 
tam,  Sibthorp;  the  third,  or  AlcUnades,  the  EcMum 
difimmm ;  and  the  fourth,  or  Lycopsis,  the  IAUtospcr- 
wmmfndiooswm.  This  is  a  plausible  account  of 
fee  ayrOTon  of  Dioscorides,  but  is  not  unattended 
with  difficulties.  That  of  Theophrastus"  seems  in- 
(fepotabiy  to  be  the  Anckusa  Undoria.  The  Anchvsa 
mwftrnnns  does  not  seem  to  be  described  by  any 
ancient  author." 

ANCI'LE,  toe  sacred  shield  carried  by  the  Salii. 

According  to  Plutarch,"  Dionysius  of  Halica-- 
aassns,"  and  Festus,"  it  was  made  of  bronze,  an.l 
fcs  farm  was  oval,  but  with  the  lwo  sides  receding 
"  with  an  even  curvature,  and  so  as  to  make 


ANCH-E. 

it  broader  at  the  ends  than  in  the  middle.  Its  (inapt 

is  exhibited  in  the  following  woodcut 

The  original  ancile  was  found,  according  to  tra- 
dition,1 in  the  palace  of  Numa;  and,  as  no  human 
hand  had  brought  it  there,  it  was  concluded  that  it 
had  been  sent  from  heaven,  and  was  an  bnXov  Jto- 
irtrit.  At  the  same  time,  the  haruspices  declared 
that  the  Roman  state  would  endure  so  long  as  this 
shield  remained  in  Rome.  To  secure  its  preserva- 
tion in  the  city,  Numa  ordered  eleven  other  shields, 
exactly  like  it,  to  be  made  by  the  armorer  Mamu- 
rius  Veturius;  and  twelve  priests  of  Mars  Gradivus 
were  appointed  under  the  denomination  of  Salii, 
whose  office  it  was  to  preserve  the  twelve  ancilia. 
They  were  kept  in  the  temple  of  that  divinity  on  the 
Palatine  Mount,  and  were  taken  from  it  only  once 
a  year,  on  the  calends  of  March.  The  feast  of  the 
god  was  then  observed  during  several  days,  when 
the  Salii  carried  their  shields  about  the  city,  singing 
songs  in  praise  of  Mars,  Numa,  and  Mamurius 
Veturius,  and  at  the  same  time  performing  a  dance, 
which  probably,  in  some  degree,  resembled  our  mor- 
ris-dances, and  in  which  they  struck  the  shields  with 
rods,  so  as  to  keep  time  with,  their  voices  and  with 
the  movements  of  their  dance.  The  accompanying 
figure  shows  one  of  these  rods,  as  represented  or. 
the  tomb  of  a  Pontifcx  Salius,  or  chief  "of  the  Salii.' 
Its  form,  as  here  exhibited,  both  illustrates  the  man- 
ner of  using  it,  and  shows  the  reason  why  different 
authors  call  it  by  different  names,  as  tyxtip'-tio*, 
XoyxV,  paMof,  virga. 
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Besides  these  different  names  of  the  rod,  whics 
was  held  in  the  right  hand,  we  observe  a  similar 
discrepance  as  to  the  mode  of  holding  the  shield. 
Virgil,  describing  the  attire  of  Picus,  a  mythical 
king  of  Latium,  says  he  held  the  ancile  in  his  left 
hand  (lava/me  ancile  gerebat').  Other  authors  rep- 
resent the  Salii  as  bearing  the  ancilia  on  their  necks 
or  on  their  shoulders.'  These  accounts  may  be  rec- 
onciled on  the  supposition  advanced  in  the  article 
JEaia,  that  the  shield  was  suspended  by  a  leathern 
band  (lorum*)  proceeding  from  the  right  shoulder, 
and  passing  round  the  neck.  That  the  weight  oi 
the  ancile  was  considerable,  and  that  the  use  of  it 
in  the  sacred  dance  required  no  small  exertion,  is 
apparent  from  Juvenal's  expression,  "sudavil  cly- 
peis  ancilibus."' 

Besides  the  Salii,  who  were  men  of  patrician  fam- 
ilies, and  were  probably  Instructed  to  perform  theii 
public  dances  m  a  graceful  as  well  as  animated 
manner,  there  were  servants  who  executed  inferior 
offices.  An  ancient  gem  in  the  Florentine  cabinet, 
from  which  the  preceding  cut  has  been  copied,  rep- 
resents two  of  mem  carrying  six  ancilia  on  their 
shoulders,  suspended  from  a  pole ;  and  the  repre- 
sentation agrees  exactly  with  the  statement  of  Dio- 
nysius of  Halicamassus,  ittkrac  iirtipcTai  iprr/fti- 
vac  diro  navovuv  ko/u&voi 


i.  (Dionra.,  1.  c— Plat.,  1.  c— Floraa,  i.,  S.— Serr.  in  JBn., 
Tiii.,  OM.)—2.  (Gruter,  Inecr.,  p.  ccccLut.,  note  3.) — 3.  (jKh., 
tH.,  t8T.)— 4.  (Slat.,  SyW.,  ii.,  199.— Lncan,  i.,  603  ;  ii.,  460.— 
Lactant.,  Da  Fate.  Rel.,  i.,  21 .)— »  (Jut.,  ii.,  125.)— «.  (ii.,  1M.| 
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ANCORA. 


ANDROO'EONIA. 


During  the  festival,  and  so  long  as  the  Salii  con- 
tinned  to  carry  the  ancilia,  no  expedition  could  be 
undertaken.  It  was  thought  ominous  to  solemnize 
marriages  at  that  time,  or  to  engage  in  any  under- 
taking of  great  importance.1 

When  war  was  declared,  the  ancilia  were  purpose- 
ly shaken  in  their  sacred  depository.  *  But  it  is  al- 
leged that,  towards  the  close  of  the  Cimbric  war,  they 
rattled  of  their  own  accord.' 

AN'COKA  (ayiruoa),  an  anchor. 

The  anchor  used  by  the  ancients  was,  for  the  most 
part,  made  of  iron,  and  its  form,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  annexed  figure,  taken  from  a  coin,  resembled  that 
of  the  modern  anchor.  The  shape  of  the  two  ex- 
tremities illustrates  the  unco  morsu  and  dente  tenaci 
of  Virgil.'  Indeed,  the  Greek  and  Latin  names  them- 
selves express  this  essential  property  of  the  anchor, 
being  allied  to  ayiriiXoc,  aytuv,  angulut,  uncut,  &c. 


The  anchor,  as  here  represented  and  as  common- 
ly used,  was  called  bidens,  liirXrj,  apfi€o\oc,  or  d/t- 
•Jioto/ioc,  because  it  had  two  teeth  or  flukes.  Some- 
times it  had  one  only,  and  then  had  the  epithet  in- 
poor&noc.  The  following  expressions  were  used  for 
the  three  principal  processes  in  managing  the  an- 
chor: 

Ancoram  solvere,  HyKvpav  X"^<fv>  to  loose  the  an- 
chor. 

Ancoram  jacere,  jiaWuv,  pixrfiv,  to  cast  anchor. 

Ancoram  tollere,  a'tpuv,  avatptiaBat,  avaaxaoQat, 
to  weigh  anchor. 

Hence  alpuv  by  itself  meant  to  set  sail,  ayrvpav 
being  understood. 

The  qualities  of  a  good  anchor  were  not  to  slip,  or 
lose  its  hold,  and  not  to  break,  »'.  e.,  to  be  dafaKij  r< 
rai  /SiSatav.* 

The  following  figure,  taken  from  a  marble  at  Home, 
shows  the  cable  (./unit)  passing  through  a  hole  in  the 
prow  (oculus). 


We  may  suppose  the  anchor  to  be  lying  on  the 
deck,  in  the  place  indicated  by  the  torn  of  the  ca- 
ble ;  and  if  the  vessel  be  approaching  the  port,  the 
steps  taken  will  be  as  Virgil  describes : 

"  Obvertunt  pelago  prorat ;  rum  dente  tenaci 
Ancora  fundabat  naves,  et  litora  curcos 
Pratexunt  puppet."* 
And 

"Ancora  de  prora  jacitur,  itant  litore puppet."1 

The  prow  being  turned  towards  the  deep  sea  (p»- 


1.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  111.,  898.)—*.  (Serv.  la  jEa,  t«.,  60S ;  vUL, 
8.)— 8.  (Jul.  Obsequeni,  De  Pmdlg.— LIt.,  Eplk,  68. >— 4.  (.Sn., 
I.. 169;  vl.,8.>-«.(Heb.,Tl.,l».)— 6.  (*o.,vL,t6.)— T.(jEu., 
UL,nT;vL,tOU 
68 


logo)  and  the  stem  towards  the  land,  the  latter  ex- 
tremity is  fixed  upon  the  shore  ((far  litore),  so  that 
the  collected  ships,  with  their  apluttria,  adorn  it,  as  it 
were,  with  a  fringe  or  border  (pratexta).  The  prow 
remains  in  thf  deeper  water,  and  therefore  the  an- 
chor is  thrown  out  to  attach  it  to  the  ground  (/«*• 
dare). 

When  a  ship  was  driving  before  the  wind,  and  in 
danger  of  foundering  upon  shoals,  its  course  would 
be  checked  by  casting  anchor  from  the  stem.  This 
was  done  when  Paul  was  shipwrecked  at  Melite.' 
Four  anchors  were  dropped  on  that  occasion.  Athe- 
nseus*  mentions  a  ship  which  had  eight  iron  anchors. 
The  largest  and  strongest  anchor,  the  "last  hops" of 
the  ship,  was  called  upa :  and,  as  it  was  only  used  in 
the  extremity  of  danger,  the  phrase  "  sacram  an- 
coram solvere"  was  applied  to  all  persons  similarly 
circumstanced. 

To  indicate  the  place  wherjs  the  anchor  lay,  a 
bundle  of  cork  floated  over  it,  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,1  being  attached,  probably,  to  the  ring  which, 
in  the  preceding  figure,  is  seen  fixed  to  the  bottom 
of  the  shank ;  and  we  may  conjecture  that  the  rope 
tied  to  that  ring  was  also  used  in  drawing  the  flake 
out  of  the  ground  previously  to  weighing  anchor. 

In  the  heroic  times  of  Greece,  it  appears  that  an- 
chors were  not  yet  invented:  large  stones,  called 
tivai  (sleepers),  were  used  in  their  stead.4  Even 
in  later  times,  bags  of  sand,  and  baskets  filled  with 
stones,  were  used  in  cases  of  necessity.  According 
to  Pliny,*  the  anchor  was  first  invented  by  Eupals- 
mus,  and  afterward  improved  by  Anacharsis. 

•  ANDRAPHAX'YS  (AvSpA+aXvc  or  rfrpafzfc), 
an  herb,  the  same  with  our  A  triplex  hortensis,  ac- 
cording to  Sprengel,  Stackhouse,  and  Dierbach,  who 
agree  in  this  with  the  earlier  commentators.  AU 
the  ancient  authorities,  from  Dioscorides  to  Macer, 
give  it  the  character  of  an  excellent  pot-herb.  It  is 
still  cultivated  in  some  gardens  as  a  culinary  herb ; 
its  English  name  is  Orach,' 

♦  ANDRACH'NE,  Purslane,  or  Portulaca  olen- 
tea,  L.7 

ANAPAIIOAIS'MOY  or  ANAPAIIOAIS'EQZ 
rPA$'H  (avipa.italwp.ov  or  ivlpavothtwc  ypafif) 
was  an  action  brought  before  the  court  of  the  eleven 
(oi  tvltKa),  against  all  persons  who  carried  off  slaves 
from  their  masters,  or  reduced  free  men  to  a  state 
of  slavery.  The  grammarians  mention  an  oration 
of  Antiphon  on  this  subject,  which  has  not  come 
down  to  ns.' 

ANAPAXI'OAON  AIKH  (avSpax&twv  tin))  was 
the  peculiar  title  of  the  Stalucaoia  when  a  property 
in  slaves  was  the  subject  of  contending  claims.  The 
cause  belonged  to  the  class  of  lizai  wpoc  nva,  and 
was  one  of  the  private  suits  that  came  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  thesmothetn.  It  is  recorded  to 
have  been  the  subject  of  a  lost  speech  of  Dinarchns,' 
and  is  clearly  referred  to  in  one  still  extant  of  De- 
mosthenes." 

ANDREI  A.    (FiAStssitia.) 

•ANDRO'DAMAS,  one  of  Pliny's  varieties  of 
haematite.  (  Vid.  AIMATITH2.)  It  was  of  a  black 
colour,  of  remarkable  weight  and  hardness,  and  at- 
tracted silver,  copper,  and  iron.  When  divested  of 
its  fabulous  properties,  it  appears  to  have  been  mag- 
netic oxide  of  iron.11 

ANDROGEO'NIA  ('Avlpoytuyia),  a  festival  with 
games,  held  every  year  in  the  Ceramicus  at  Athens, 
in  honour  of  the  hero  Androgens,  son  of  Minos, 
who  had  overcome  all  his  adversaries  in  the  festive 


1.  (Acts,  xxvtt.,  ».)— 1  (Atheneui,  v.,  48.)— 8.  (P»m,  vilL, 
1».— Pllli.,  H.  N.,  xtL,  B.)_4.  (See  IL,  L  486;  xlv.,  TT.-Od., 
lx.,  187;  xv.,  498.— Apollwi.  Rhod.,  I.,  1OT.)-*.  (TiL, BT.V-*. 
(Dtoscor.,  U.,  14S.  —  Theophrut,  H.  P.,  L,  18 AdMM,  Ap- 
pend., a.  r.y—1.  (TtieophrMt,  H.  P.,  L,  15;  III,  4,  Ac— l)i»- 
cor.,  U.,  150.)— 8.  (Rekker,  Aneodol  Gr.,  L,  SM.)-».  (Pro  Lyv 
Icllde.)- 10.  (c.  Aphob.,  L,  Ml,  L  7.)— 11.  (koore'i  Anc  Minar- 
alogy,  p.  181.) 
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mm  of  the  Panalhouta,  and  was  afterward  killed 
ij  outer  of  jEgcus.1  According  to  Hesychins,  the 
ant  also  bore  the  name  of  Eurygyes  (the  possessor 
of  entnsire  lands),  and  under  this  title  games  were 
celebrated  in  his  honcnr,  6  fir*  Eipvyv%  ZyCv. 

ANDROLEPSTA  or  ANDROLEPSTON  (Av- 
W^im  or  ar6poXir(>un),  the  right  of  reprisals,  a 
nsUxa  recognised  by  the  international  law  of  the 
Breaks,  that,  when  a  citizen  of  one  state  had  killed 
t  bcixen  of  another,  and  the  countrymen  of  the  for- 
mer would  not  surrender  him  to  the  relatives  of  the 
'•ceased,  it  should  be  lawful  to  seize  upon  three, 
•ad  aot  more,  of  the  countrymen  of  the  offender. 
tad  keep  them  as  hostages  till  satisfaction  was  af- 
forded, or  :he  homicide  given  op."  The  trierarchs 
tad  the  commanders  of  the  ships  of  war  were  the 
jciajos  intrusted  with  this  office.  The  property 
which  the  hostages  had  with  them  at  the  time  of 
•ebnre  was  confiscated,  under  the  name  of  ovXa  or 

•ANDROSJS'MON  {a»ip6oainoY),  a  species  of 
St.  Joan's-wort,  bat  not  the  Hypericum  ambvutmum 
of  modem  botanists.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion 
of  Sibthorp,  who  refers  it  to  the  H.  cUUthtm,  Lam. 
Stephens  and  Matthiolus  give  it  the  French  name 

♦ANDROS'ACES  (avipooattt).  Sprengel  justly 
announces  this  the  "  crux  ezegetarum  r  In  his 
History  of  Botany  he  inclines  to  the  opinion  of  Go- 
aanus,  that  it  is  the  Mddrtpora  aceLabtUum,  a  zoo- 
fart!;  a  most  improbable  conjecture.  But,  in  his 
edtrJen.  of  Dioscorides,  he  prefers  the  plant  named 
Otin*  Andrositct,  Brestol.  The  &vipoaaKt(  occurs 
ia  the  Materia  Medica  of  Dioscorides,  Galen,  Ori- 
haoas,  and  Paulas  JEgineta.* 

•ANEMO'NE  (dvqiu**),  the  Anemone  or  Wind- 
rose.  Dioscorides  describes  three  species:  the  first, 
waieh  he  calls  i/upof,  or  cultivated,  is,  according  to 
Bpreagel,  the  Anemone  ammariai  die  second  kind, 
aeaoaataated  iypla,  or  wild,  is  the  A.  ttdlata;  the 
ratal  kind,  with  dark  leaves,  is  the  A.  nemorota,  or 
Wood  Anemone.  The  cultivated  kind  was  very 
variable  in  the  colour  of  its  flowers,  these  being 
either  brae,  violet,  purple,  or  white,  whereas  the 
w3d  kind  has  merely  a  flower  of  purple  hue.  This 
■say  serve  to  explain  the  discrepance  in  the  poetic 
legends  respecting  the  origin  ox  the  anemone.  Ac- 
coidfag  to  one  account,'  it  sprang  from  the  tears 
shed  by  Venus  tor  the  loss  of  Adonis  when  slain 
hr  the  wild  boar;  according  to  another,'  from  the 
■ood  of  Adonis  himself  The  reference  may  be,  in 
•he  one  ease,  to  the  white  flower  of  the  wind-rose; 
at  the  other,  to  that  of  purple  hue.  The  anemone 
has  its  name  from  the  Greek  term  tot/tot,  "  wind." 
The  cause  of  this  name's  having  been  given  is  dif- 
aaeally  stated.  Pliny*  says  that  the  flower  was  so 
styled,  because  it  never  opens  except  when  the  wind 
slows;  Hesychins,*  because  its  leaves  are  quickly 
■tattered  by  the  wind.  The  best  explanation,  how- 
ever, is  the  following :  the  blossoms  of  the  anemone 
"a  no  distinct  calyx,  and  are  succeeded  by  a 
r  of  grains,  each  terminated  by  a  long,  silky, 
tail.  As  the  species  generally  grow  on 
■ins,  or  in  high,  exposed  situations,  their 
r  grains  produce  a  singular  shining  appear- 
when  waved  by  the  breeze,  and  hence,  no 
,  the  name  of  the  flower  has  originated,  tor  it 
HteraUy,  "Wind-flower;"  and  this  is  the 

ttoo  actually  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Eng- 

L — Sibthorp  found  the  anemone  on  Mount  Par- 

•AHETHUM  (HmOor),  the  herb  Anise  or  Din. 
i  the  bnflo*  of  Dioscorides  and  The- 


haL.iT- SO,  61.)— a.  (Hnpocat.,  a. r.— Deawath- 

*1>,mH\1f. P.  1939,  L.  S.)-4.  (Dioecor.,  iii.,  lii.-A.taM, 
tetaA,  a  *)-£  (Aduna,  Apoeai,  a.  r.y-t.  (Kon,  UL,  i, 
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ophrastus  the  Anethum  graveokni  #  but,  according  to" 
Stackbouae,  the  uvrfiov  of  Theophrastus  is  the  A 
Kortense,  or  Garden  Dill.1 

ANGOTHE'KE  (Ayyoftfo).    (VU.  Iitcixt*u.) 

•ANGUILL'A  («W«Xvf),  the  Murttna  anguilla. 
L.,  or  EeL  (Vid.  CoNcaa  and  Murena.)  Vol* 
umes  have  been  written  respecting  the  mode  of 
reproduc  tion  on  the  part  of  eels.  Aristotle  believed 
that  they  sprang  from  the  mud ;  Pliny,  from  frag- 
ments which  they  separated  from  their  bodies  by 
rubbing  them  against  the  rocks ;  others  of  the  an- 
cient writers  supposed  that  they  came  from  the 
carcasses- of  animals.  The  truth  is,  that  eels  couple 
after  the  manner  of  serpents ;  that  they  form  eggs, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  disclose  in  their  belly ;  and 
that  in  this  case  they  are  viviparous,  after  the  man- 
ner of  vipers. 

•ANGUIS  («*<•),  the  Snake.  (Vid.  Asris,  Dba- 
co,  Ac.) 

ANGUSTICLA'VIL    (Fti  Clavcs.) 

♦ANl'SUM  (fivioov)  the  Ptmpinella  artisan,  or 
Anise.  It  is  described  by  Theophrastus,  Dioscori- 
des, Galen,  and  the  other  writers  on  the  Materia 
Medica. 

ANNATJSS  (t.  «.,  annates  libri,  fear-books)  were 
records  of  the  events  of  each  year,  which  were  kept 
by  the  chief  pontiff  (jxmtifex  maximus)  at  Rome, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  state  to  the  time  of 
the  chief  pontiff  Publius  Mucins  Scsevola  (consul 
in  621  A.U.C.,  133  B.C.I  They  were  written  on  a 
white  board  (album),  which  the  chief  pontiff  used 
to  put  in  some  conspicuous  place  in  his  house,  that 
the  people  might  have  the  opportunity  of  reading 
them.  They  were  called  annates  maximi,  or  annaUt 
ptmtijicum  maximorum  ;'  and  the  commenUtrii  pontMi- 
earn  mentioned  by  Livy*  are  in  all  probability  the 
same.  These  documents  appear  to  have  been  very 
meager,  recording  chiefly  eclipses,  prodigies,  and 
the  state  of  the  markets  ;*  but  they  were  the  enly 
historical  records  which  the  Romans  possessed  be- 
fore the  time  of  Fabius  Pictor.*  The  greater  pan 
of  those  written  before  the  burning  of  Rome  by  the 
Gauls,  perished  on  that  occasion ;  but  some  frag- 
ments seem  to  have  escaped  destruction.'  This 
circumstance  is  a  chief  cause  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  early  histonr  of  Rome.1 

In  process  of  time,  individuals  undertook  to  write 
portions  of  the  Roman  history,  in  imitation  of  the 
pontifical  annals.*  The  first  of  these  was  Quintus 
Fabius  Pictor,  who  lived  during  the  second  Punic 
War,  and  wrote  the  history  of  Rome  from  its  found- 
ation down  to  his  own  time.*  Contemporary  with 
him  was  Lucius  Cincius  Alimentus,  whose  annals 
embraced  the  same  period."  Dionysius  states  that 
both  Fabius  and  Cincius  wrote  in  Greek;  but  it 
would  seem  that  Fabius  wrote  in  Latin  also.11 
Marcius  Porcius  Cato,  consul  in  559  A.U.C.,  and 
afterward  censor,  wrote  an  historical  work  in 
seven  books,  which  was  called  "  Origines."1'  Au- 
las Postumins  Albinos,  consul  in  603  A.TJ.C,  wrote 
annals  of  the  Roman  history  in  Greek.1*  Lucius 
Calpumius  Piso  Frugi,  consul  in  621  A.U.C.,  and 
afterward  censor,  wrote  annals.'4  Quintus  Valeri- 
us Antlas  (about  6TS  A.U.C.J  is  frequently  cited  by 
Livy,  and  contemporary  with  him  was  Caiut  li- 
cinius  Macer.1*  The  Roman  annalists  were  Lucius 
Cassias  Hemina  (A.U.C.  606),  Quintus  Fabius 


1.  (Dioeoor.,  iii.,  90.— Theophrwt.,  H.  P..  tH.,  1.- Aeaaai, 
Append.,  i.  t.)— *.  (Cic,  do  Oral.,  ii.,  19. — ItL,  da  Lore-  >•.  *-> 
—3.  (ri.,  I.)— 4.  (C«to  in  Aol.  Cell.,  ii.,  SB.)— 5.  (Cic.,  da 
Legg.,  i.,  9.)— «.  (Lir.,  i., «.— Cic,  da  Rep.,  i.,  IS.)— 7.  (Nia- 
tmhr,  to),  i.,  p.  913.)— 8.  (Cic,  de  Oral.,  ii.,  18.)— 9.  (Ctc,  d» 
Leg*-.,  i.,  3.— Poljh,  i.,  14 :  iii.,  8,  9.— VHobj*.,  i.,  • ;  Tii.,71.— 
Lir.,  i.,  44  :  ii.,  40.)— 10.  (Dionra.,  i.,  8, 74.— lir.,  rii.,  1 ;  xxi_ 
SB.}— 11.  (Cic,  de  Oral.,  ii.,  la.— Anl.  OelL,  i.,  19.)— It.  (Cic, 
da  Oral.,  iL,  19.— Da  temc.,  U  *.— Lit.,  mil.,  40.— Corn. 
Nap.,  Cato,  c.  *.)— 13.  (Geo.,  xi.,  8.— Cic,  Brat.,  e.  tl.— Ma- 
erob.,  Sat.  Prom.,  i. ;  ii.,  10.— Platans,  Cat.  Maj.,c  19.)— 14. 
(Cic,  de  Or>  L,  ii.,  19.— Ep.  ad  Dir.,  ix.,  99^-Vam,  da  I  >at. 
Lat.,  ir,  49.— Dionra..  ii ,  W ;  ir^  7.)—  IS.  (Cie.,  de  t»  •,  C, 
9.— LiT.,TU   91 
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Maximns  Servilianus  (613),  Cains  Fannius  (618), 
Cains  Sempronius  Tuditanus  (625),  Lucius  Ccelius 
Antipater  (631),  Caius  Sempronios  Asellio  (630), 
and,  about  the  end  of  the  same  century,  Publius 
Rutilius  Rufus,  Lucius  Cornelius  Sisenna,  and 
duintus  Claudius  Quadrigarius.  Farther  informa- 
tion concerning  these  writers  will  be  found  in  Clin- 
ton's Fasti  Hellmici,  vol.  iii. 

The  presise  difference  between  the  terms  anmala 
and  hist  aria  is  still  a  matter  of  discussion.  Cicero 
says  that  the  first  historical  writers  among  the  Ro- 
mans composed  their  works  in  imitation  of  the 
annaici  maxtmi,  and  merely  wrote  memorials  of  the 
times,  of  men,  of  places,  and  of  events,  without 
any  ornament;  and,  provided  that  their  meaning 
was  intelligible,  thought  the  only  excellence  of 
style  was  brevity;1  but  that,  in  history,  ornament  is 
studied  in  the  mode  of  narration,  descriptions  of 
countries  and  battles  are  often  introduced,  speeches 
and  harangues  are  reported,  and  a  flowing  style  is 
aimed  at."  Elsewhere  he  mentions  history  as  one 
of  the  highest  kinds  of  oratory,  and  as  one  which 
was  as  yet  either  unknown  to,  or  neglected  by,  his 
countrymen.'  Aulus  Gellius*  says  that  the  differ- 
ence between  annals  and  history  is,  that  the  former 
observe  the  order  of  years,  narrating  under  each 
year  all  '.he  events  that  happened  during  that  year. 
Servius*  says  that  history  (and  rov  laroptlv)  relates 
to  events  which  have  happened  during  the  writer's 
life,  so  that  he  has,  or  might  have,  seen  them ;  but 
annals  to  those  things  which  have  taken  place  in 
former  tim  js.  The  true  distinction  seems  to  be  that 
which  regards  the  annalist  as  adhering  to  the  suc- 
cession of  time,  while  the  historian  regards  more 
the  succession  of  events  t  and,  moreover,  that  the 
former  relates  bare  facts  in  a  simple,  straightfor- 
ward style,  while  the  latter  arranges  his  materials 
with  the  art  of  an  orator,  and  traces  the  causes  and 
results  of  the  events  which  he  records.  (See  a 
paper  by  Niebuhr  in  the  Rheinisches  Museum,  ii., 
2,  p.  883,  translated  by  Mr.  Thirlwall  in  the  Philolo- 
gical Museum,  vol.  ii.,  p.  661.) 

ANNO'NA  (from  annus,  like  pomona  from  pa- 
mum)  is  used,  1.  for  the  produce  of  the  year  in 
com,  fruit,  wine,  &c.,  and  hence,  2.  for  provisions 
in  general,  especially  for  the  com  which,  in  the 
latter  years  of  the  Republic,  was  collected  in  the 
storehouses  of  the  state,  and  sold  to  the  poor  at  a 
cheap  rate  in  rimes  of  scarcity ;  and  which,  under 
the  emperors,  was  distributed  to  the  people  gratui- 
tously, or  given  as  pay  and  rewards.  3.  For  the 
price  of  provisions.  4.  For  a  soldier's  allowance 
of  provisions  for  a  certain  time.  It  is  used  also  in 
the  plural  for  yearly  or  monthly  distributions  of  pay 
in  com,  &c.*  Similar  distributions  in  money  were 
called  amtonce  araria.''  In  the  plural  it  also  signi- 
fies provisions  given  as  the  wages  of  labour.* 

Annona  was  anciently  worshipped  as  the  goddess 
who  prospered  the  years  increase.  She  was  repre- 
sented on  an  altar  in  the  Capitol,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion "  Annonse  Sanctse  JElius  Vitalio,"  Ac.,'  as  a 
female  with  the  right  arm  and  shoulder  bare,  and 
the  rest  of  the  body  clothed,  holding  ears  of  com  in 
her  right  hand,  and  the  cornucopia  in  her  left. 

ANNA'LIS  LEX.    (Vid.  jEdiles,  p.  25.) 

ANNULI.    (Vid.  Rings.) 

ANNUS.    (Vid.  Year.) 

'ANO'NIS  (uvavic),  a  plant.  Stephens  says  its 
popular  name  is  Rata  bovis,  i.  e.,  Rest-harrow. 
Modem  botanists  have  accordingly  given  the  name 
of  Anonis  antiquorum  to  the  Rest-harrow  of  English 
herbaUsts.1*  The  popular  name  is  derived  from  the 
'Jrcumstance  of  this  plant's  stopping  the  plough,  or 
harrow,  in  its  progress,  by  its  stringy  roots. 


1.  (De  Orat.,  ii.,  13.)— 8.  (Orator.,  c. SO.)— 3.  (TJeLegg.,i.,3.) 
—4.  (t.,  18.J—5.  (in  Ma.,  i,  373.)— «.  (Cod.  Ju»t.,  i.,  tit.  48  J 
ju,  tit.  16 ;  xi.,  tit.  34.)— 7.  (Cod.  Theodoa.,  Tii.,  tit.  4,  «.  34, 
13,  36.)— *  (Salmaa.  in  Lamprid.,  Alex.  Sot.,  o.  41.)— 9.  (Grn- 
a»r,  p.  ft,  n.  10.)— 10.  (Dincor.,  iii.,  17. — Adama,  Append.,  a.T ) 
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ANdUI'SITlO.    In  criminal  trials  at  Rctne.tke 

accuser  was  obliged,  after  the  day  for  the  trial  (diet 
dictio)  had  been  fixed,  to  repeat  his  charge  three 
times  against  the  accused,  with  the  intervention  of 
a  day  between  each.1  The  anquisUio  was  tnat  par 
of  the  charge  in  which  the  punishment  was  sped 
fied.  The  accuser  could,  during  this  repetition  of 
the  charge,  either  mitigate*  or  increase  the  punish. 
ment'  After  the  charge  had  been  repeated  three 
times,  the  proper  bill  of  accusation  Crogatw)  was 
then  first  introduced.  {Vid.  Judicium.)  Under  the 
emperors,  the  term  anquisUio  lost  its  original  mean- 
ing, and  was  employed  to  indicate  an  accusation  in 
general:*  in  which  sense  it  also  occurs  even  in  the 
times  of  the  Republic* 

ANSA,  the  handle  of  anything,  more  particularly 
of  a  cup  or  drinking-vessel ;  also,  the  handle  of  a 
rudder,  called  by  us  the  tiller.*  Ennius  speaks  of 
the  ansa  or  handle  of  a  spear:  "  Hastis  ansatis  cm- 
currunt  undique  teUs."1  "  Ansaias  millunt  e  turribia 
hastas."* 

The  ansa  must  have  been  different  from  the 
amentum  of  a  spear.  Perhaps  it  was  a  rest  for  the 
hand,  fixed  to  the  middle  of  the  shaft,  to  assist  in 
throwing  it  On  this  supposition,  the  hasta  ansala 
of  Ennius  was  the  same  with  the  ueoayicvXov  or 
Sopv  ayKvXrjTov  of  Greek  authors.'  Euripides  calls 
the  same  weapons  simply  uynvXac." 

Xenophon,  speaking  of  the  large  arrows  of  the 
Carduchi,  says  that  his  soldiers  used  them  as  darts 
(uKovnaic ),  by  fixing  the  ayiciZii  upon  them  (ivaym- 
Xuvrec)."  Plutarch"  relates  that  Alexander  the 
Great,  observing  one  of  his  soldiers  to  be  attaching 
the  ayKvXri  to  his  dart  (to  uk6vtiov  biaynvhoi/ievm), 
obliged  him  to  leave  the  ranks,  for  preparing  hit 
arms  at  a  moment  when  he  ought  to  hare  had  them 
ready  for  use.  These  authorities  show  that  the 
ayicvXn  was  something  fastened  to  the  dart,  about 
the  middle  of  the  shaft,  before  the  engagement  com- 
menced. That  it  was  crooked,  or  curved,  may  be 
concluded  from  the  term  itself;  and,  if  so,  it  would 
agree  with  the  Latin  ansa,  a  handle,  though  not  with 
amentum,  which  was  a  leather  thong  fastened  to 
the  same  part  of  the  lance.    (  Vid.  Amentum.) 

•ANSER  (xw>),  the  Goose.  Aristotle  briefly  de- 
scribes two  species,  the  Great  and  the  Small  grega- 
rious goose.'*  The  latter,  no  doubt,  is  the  Brent 
Goose,  or  Anas  Bernicvla.  The  other  cannot  be  sat- 
isfactorily determined ;  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it 
was  the  Anas  anser.  Dr.  Trail,  however,  is  inclined 
rather  to  think  that  it  was  the  Anas  JSgyptiaca,  or 
Sacred  Goose  of  Egypt.** 

ANT^E  (napaoTu&ec),  square  pillars  (quadra  eo- 
Iwmna,  Nonius).  They  were  commonly  joined  to 
the  side  walls  of  a  building,  being  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  door,  so  as  to  assist  in  forming  the  por- 
tico. These  terms  are  seldom  found  except  in 
the  plural,  because  the  purpose  served  by  anUe 
required  that,  in  general,  two  should  be  erected 
corresponding  to  each  other,  and  supporting  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  same  roof.  Their  position,  form, 
and  use  will  be  best  understood  from  the  following 
woodcut,  in  which  A  A  are  the  ants:. 

Vitruvius'*  describes  the  temple  in  antis  (vabt « 
Trapaoraai)  to  be  one  of  the  simplest  kind.  It  had, 
as  he  says,  in  front,  antce  attached  to  the  walls 
which  enclosed  the  cella;  and  in  the  middle,  be- 
tween the  antas,  two  columns  supporting  the  arcla- 
trave.  According  to  him,1*  the  antsB  ought  to  be  of 
the  same  thickness  as  the  columns.  The  three 
spaces  (intercalumnia)  into  which  the  front  of  die 


1.  (Cic™  pro.  Doou,  c  17.)— J.  (Lit.,  ii.,  MO— J.  (U»  •  **"j 
».)— 4.  (T»cit.,  Ann.,  iii.,  IS.)— S.  (Lir.,  vl.,  SO ;  riii.,  M.)-0 
(VitruT.,  x.,  8.)— 7.  (Ap.  Macrob.,  Saturn.,  ri.,  1.)— 8.  (Ap 
Noniom.)— 9.  (Athenrm,  xi.— Eorip.,  Phmn.,  1148.— Androm 
1133.— Schol.  in  loc.— Menandcr,  p.  810,  ed.  Mdneko— Ota 
x.,  SS,— Festni,  i.  r.  Mrfancilium.)— 10.  (Ore*.,  1477.)— H 
(Anab.,ir.,2.  ♦88.)— 13.  (Apophth.)— IS.  (AriatoV,  H.  A, rut, 
5.)— 14.  (Adams,  Append.,  i.  t.)— IS.  (iii..  1.)— M   UY-4) 
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s  divided  by  the  two  columns,  were 
;  occupied  by  marble  balustrades,  or  by 
:  kind  of  rails,  with  doors  or  gates.  The  ruins 
of  temples,  corresponding  to  the  description  of  Vitru- 
viaa,  are  (bond  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor;  and  we 
here  exhibit  as  a  specimen  a  restoration  of  the 
font  <*  the  temple  of  Artemis  Propylsea  at  Eleusis, 
r  with  a  plan  of  the  pronaos : 


A  JL  oV  4oUm;  B  B,  the  cella  or  voir :  O,  the  titer. 

Aa  ancient  inscription  respecting  the  temple  of 
btracfs  at  Pnteoli,  contains  the  following  direction 
to  add  ants  to  one  of  the  walls :  Ex.  f.o.  pariete. 

ACTA*.  OCAS.  AD.  MARE.  VOBSUM.  PROJICITO.  I.ONGAS. 
t.  U.  CRASHAS.  P.  I. 

When  Neoptolemus  is  attacked  by  Orestes  in 
At  vestibule  of  the  temple  at  Delphi,  he  seizes  the 
anas  winch  were  suspended  by  means  of  nails  or 
pen  from  one  of  the  ants  (■napaaraioc  Kpt/taard'), 
takes  his  station  upon  the  altar,  and  addresses  the 
people  in  his  own  defence.  In  two  other  passages, 
Euripides  oses  the  term  by  metonymy,  to  denote 
efcher  the  pronaos  of  a  temple*  or  the  vestibule  of  a 
vabce;*  t.  «.,  in  each  case  the  portico,  or  space  en- 
dowed between  the  ants* 

From  parastas  came  the  adjective  parastatiats,  and 
kesce  we  find  parasiatka  employed  as  the  term  for  a 
pilaster,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  section  of 
i  square  pillar  attached  to  the  wall  of  a  building. 
The  beams  of  a  ceiling  were  laid  upon  three  kinds 
•f  snpports,  viz^  columns,  ante,  and  parastaticx  or 
■festers.* 

•ANTAC-iEUS  (tnrraKwofi,  a  variety  of  the  Act- 
tnar  Bmso,  or  Isinglass  Fish.  This  would  appear 
»  be  the  fch  of  whose  name  a  poet  in  Athenteus 
T*»«"«  that  it  was  inadmissible  into  heroic 
vent* 

ANTEAMBTJTXr'NES  were  slaves  who  were 
— ■ Btomed  to  gc  before  their  masters,  in  order  to 
ay  for  them  through  the  crowd.'  They 
1  called  out  date  locum  domino  meo ;  and  if  this 
;  not  sufficient  to  clear  the  way,  they  used  their 
and  elbows  for  that  purpose.    Pliny  relates 

i  ^— ing  tale  of  an  individual  who  was  roughly 


L  (tarip-  Aadrom.,  IMS.)— S.  (Iph.  in  Trar.,  1190.) — S. 
(Hail*  4S7.)— 4.  (VU.  Cratini,  Fragm, ed.  Rnnkel,  p.  1«-— 
1m,  Bar,  xi. — Setmoider,  Gr.-Deatech.  HaodwOrtertrach.— 
aUtpm.  m  Xen,  Mem.,  p.  S77.— Id.,  in  VitraT.,Ti.,  7, 1.) — S. 
{Vera*.,  ir,  S,  p.  M  ;  t.,  l,  p.  11>,  117,  ed.  Schneider.— Plin, 
-ev,  IS.V- 8.  (AtiummuM,  ni,  p.  S84,  «.— Sehweifh.  in  Ins. ; 
Cm,  5  A.  *tr,  «.)— 7   (Suet.,  Veep.,  o  8.) 


ANTEFIXA. 

handled  by  a  Roman  knight,  because  his  slave  had 
presumed  to  touch  the  latter  in  order  to  make  way 
for  his  master.*  The  term  anteambuhmes  was  also 
given  to  the  clients,  who  were  accustomed  to  walk 
before  their  patroni  when  the  latter  appeared  in 
public.' 

ANTECESSO'RES,  called  also  ANTECUR- 
SO'RES,  were  horse-soldiers,  who  were  accustom- 
ed to  precede  an  army  on  march  in  order  to  choose 
a  suitable  place  for  the  camp,  and  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary provisions  for  the  army.  They  do  not  ajv 
pear  to  have  been  merely  scouts,  like  the  specula- 
torts*  T|his  name  was  also  given  to  the  tekchei* 
of  the  Roman  law.* 

ANTECCENA.    (Vid.  Ccena.) 

ANTEFIXA,  terra-cottas,  which  exhibited  varfc 
ous  ornamental  designs,  and  were  used  in  architec- 
ture to  cover  the  frieze  (zophorus)  of  the  entablatur  $. 

These  terra-cottas  do  not  appear  to  have  be«u 
used  among  the  Greeks,  but  were  probably  Etrurisn 
in  their  origin,  and  were  thence  taken  for  the  dec  >- 
ration  of  Roman  buildings.  Festus  describes  then 
in  the  following  terms :  Antefixa  qua  ex  opere  figulkt* 
tectis  adfigv/ntur  sub  stillicidio. 

The  name  antefixa  is 'evidently  derived  from  the 
circumstance  that  they  were  Axed  before  the  build- 
ings which  they  adorned;  and  the  manner  of  fixing 
them,  at  least  in  many  cases,  appears  from  the  te- 
mains  of  them  still  existing.  At  Scrofano,  suppose 
to  be  the  ancient  Veii,  they  were  found  fastened  to 
the  frieze  with  leaden  nails.  At  Velletri,  formerly 
a  city  of  the  Volsci,  they  were  discovered  (see  iie 
follomng  woodcut)  with  holes  for  the  nails  to  pais 
through.  They  were  formed  in  moulds,  and  th(  n 
baked  by  fire,  so  that  the  number  of  them  might  lie 
increased  to  any  extent;  and  copies  of  the  same  de- 
sign were  no  doubt  frequently  repeated  on  the  same 
frieze.  Of  the  great  variety  and  exquisite  beau  y 
of  the  workmanship,  the  reader  may  best  form  mi 
idea  by  inspecting  the  collection  of  them  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  or  by  studying  the  engravings  and  de- 
scription of  that  collection  published  by  Dr.  Tayloi 
Combe. 

The  two  imperfect  antefixa  here  represented  aw 
among  those  found  at  "Velletri,  and  described  by 
Carloni  (Roma,  1785). 


The  first  of  them  must  have  formed  part  of  the 
upper  border  of  the  frieze,  or,  rather,  of  the  cornice. 
It  contains  a  panther's  head,  designed  to  serve  as  a 
spout  for  the  rain-water  to  pass  through  in  descend- 
ing from  the  roof.  Similar  antefixa,  but  with  comic 
masks  instead  of  animals'  heads,  adorned  the  Tem- 
ple of  Isis  at  Pompeii.* 

The  second  of  the  above  specimens  represents 
two  men  who  have  a  dispute,  and  who  come  before 
the  sceptre-bearing  kings  or  judges  to  have  their 
cause  decided.  The  style  of  this  bas-reUef  indi- 
cates its  high  antiquity,  and,  at  the  same  timt, 


1.  (Ep.  iii,  14,  iub  fin.)— 2.  (Martial,  ii,  18 ;  iii,  7 ;  1 ,  74J 
-I.  (Hut,  Bell.  Afr,  IS,  who  >psalu  of  speculatores  et  ante 
enuitef.— Suet,  Vitell,  17.— Case,  B.  G,  v~_ 47.)— I 
■    —      -•«•■--    (Pompeii,  Load,  18K1,  TeL  t. 
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prove:  that  tne  Volsci  had  attained  to  considerable 
taste  in  their  architecture.  Their  antefixa  are  re- 
markable for  being  painted :  the  ground  of  that  here 
represented  is  blue ;  the  hair  of  the  six  men  is  black 
or  brown;  their  flesh  red;  their  garments  white,  yel- 
low, and  red :  the  chairs  are  white.  The  two  holes 
may  be  observed  by  which  this  slab  was  fixed  upon 
the  building. 

Cato  the  Censor  complained  that  the  Romans  of 
his  time  began  to  despise  ornaments  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  to  prefer  the  marble  friezes  of  Athens  and 
Corinth.1  The  rising  taste  which  Cato  deplored 
may  account  for  the  superior  beauty  of  the  antefixa 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  which  were  dis- 
covered at  Rome.  A  specimen  of  them  is  here 
given.     It  represents  Minerva  superintending  the 


construction  of  the  ship  Argo.  The  man  with  the 
hammer  and  chisel  is  Argus,  who  built  the  vessel 
Wider  her  direction.  The  pilot  Tiphys  is  assisted 
"rf  *sl  la  attaching  the  sail  to  the  yard.  The  bor- 
euu  «ft  die  top  and  bottom  are  in  the  Greek  style, 
ay. '  are  extremely  elegant.  Another  specimen  of 
tit  antefixa  is  given  under  the  article  Antyx. 

ANTENNA  (xepaia,  lUpac),  the  yard  of  a  ship. 

The  ships  of  the  ancients  had  a  single  mast  in  the 
middle,  and  a  square  sail,  to  raise  and  support  which 
a  tranverse  pole  or  yard  was  extended  across  the 
mast  not  far  from  the  top.  In  winter  the  yard  was 
let  down,  and  lodged  in  the  vessel  or  taken  on  shore. 
"  Effugit  Kybernas  danism  antenna  procellas."* 

When,  therefore,  the  time  for  leaving  the  port  ar- 
rived, it  was  necessary  to  elevate  the  yard,  to  which 
the  sail  was  previously  attached.  For  this  purpose 
a  wooden  hoop  was  made  to  slide  up  and  down  the 
mast,  as  we  see  it  represented  in  an  antique  lamp, 
made  in  the  form  of  a  ship.'  To  the  two  extremi- 
ties of  the  yard  (cornua,  wtpoKipaiai)  ropes  were  at- 
tached, which  passed  over  the  top  of  the  mast ;  and 
by  means  of  these  ropes,  and  the  pulleys  (trochlea) 
conLsJu^.  with  them,  the  yard  and  sail,  guided  by 
the  hoop,  were  hoisted  to  a  sufficient  height  The 
sail  was  then  unfurled,  and  allowed  to  fill  to  the 
deck  of  the  vessel.* 

Coesar  informs  us*  that,  in  order  to  destroy  the 
fleet  of  the  Yeneti,  his  soldiers  made  use  of  sharp 
tickles  fastened  to  long  poles.  With  these  they  cut 
the  ropes  (Junes)  by  which  the  yard  of  each  ship 
was  suspended  from  the  mast.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  yard,  with  the  sail  upon  it,  immediately 
Ml,  and  the  ship  became  unmanageable.  These 
rows  appear  to  have  been  called  in  Greek  Kepovxot, 
Whence  in  Latin  summi  cerucki.* 

Besides  the  ropes  already  mentioned,  two  others 

I.  (U»..  mh„  4.J—2.  (Orid,  Triat;,  m.,  W.,  ».)—$.  (Berto- 
tLLacern.,  iii.,  31. — Compare  bid.,  Hi»p.  Orig.,  xx.,  IS.) — 4. 
(VtL  Ptace  i ,  Slit  — Ond\  Met.,  »,  477.1—5.  (B.  O,  iii.,  14.) 
-ft.  (Laauk,  riii.,  177.— Vid.  Flaoc..  i..  4*0.1 


hung  from  the  horns  of  the  antenna,  the  use  of  which 

was  to  turn  it  round  as  the  wind  veered,  so  as  to 

keep  the  sail  opposite  to  the  wind.    This  operation 

is  technically  described  by  Virgil  in  the  fe  jlowing 

line :  "  Cornua  vdatarum  obvertitmu  anfcmwrum."1 

And  more  poetically  where  he  uses  brachia  for  m- 

tenna,  and  adds,  "  una  ardma  torquent  Coir.ua,  &■ 
m 


ten  a  storm  arose,  or  when  the  port  was  at- 
tained, it  was  usual  to  lower  the  antenna  (demUieri. 
KttSeXeadai,  ifievai),  and  to  reef  the  sail:  "Ariaa 
iamdudum  demittitc  cornua,  rector  Clamat,  et  antenna 
latum  subnectile  velum."' 

Also  before  an  engagement  the  antenna  was  low- 
ered to  the  middle  of  the  mast  (Antennis  ad  medium 
malum  demissis.*)  We  may  observe  that  the  two 
last-cited  authors  use  antenna  in  the  plural  for  the 
yard  of  a  single  ship,  probably  because  they  con- 
sidered it  as  consisting  of  two  arms  united  in  the 
middle. 

From  numerous  representations  of  ships  on  an- 
tique coins,  intaglios,  lamps,  and  bas-reliefs,  w« 
here  select  two  gems,  both  or  which  show  the  velata 
antenna,  but  with  the  sail  reefed  in  the  one,  and  is 
the  other  expanded  and  swollen  with  the  wind. 


The  former  represents  Ulysses  tied  to  the  mast 
in  order  to  effect  his  escape  from  the  Sirens;  & 
shows  the  cornua  at  the  extremities  of  the  yard,  and 
the  two  ceruchi  proceeding  from  thence  to  the  top  of 
the  mast.  Besides  these  particulars,  the  other  gem 
represents  also  the  ropes  used  for  turning  the  an- 
tenna so  as  to  face  the  wind. 

ANTEPAGMEN'TA,  doorposts,  the  jambs  of  i 
door. 

The  inscription  quoted  in  the  article  Awr*  con- 
tains also  a  direction  to  make  iambs  of  silver  fir 
(antepagmenta  abiegna).  Cato,'  speaking  of  the 
construction  of  a  farmhouse,  mentions  stone  lintels 
and  jambs  (yugumenta  el  antepagmenta  ex  lapide). 
Vitruvius*  gives  minute  instructions  respecting  the 
form  and  proportions  of  the  antepagmenta  in  the 
doors  of  temples ;  and  these  are  found,  in  general,  to 
correspond  with  the  examples  preserved  among  the 
remains  of  Grecian  architecture.7  The  common 
term  for  a  doorpost  is  postis. 

ANTESIGNA'NI  appear  to  have  been  a  bodv 
of  troops,  selected  for  the  defence  of  the  standan 
(signum),  before  which  they  were  stationed." 

ANTESTA'RI.    (rid.  Actio,  p.  18.) 

•ANTrTEMIS  (Mettle),  a  species  of  plant.  ( Yii. 
Cbamaimelon.) 

*  ANTH'EMUM  (uvSe/iov,  -oc,  or  -urn),  a  species  of 
plant,  about  which  some  uncertainty  prevails.  Ad- 
ams is  in  favour  of  its  being  the  genus  Matricaria, 
or  Wild  Chamomile.  Sprengel,  however,  refers  the 
several  species  of  this  plant  noticed  by  Theophras- 
tus  to  the  Antkemis  Cotla.  Stackhouse  also  is  very 
unsatisfactory  in  his  views  on  this  subject* 

•ANTHER'ICUS  (uvdepiKOc),  a  plant.  Sprengel, 
in  the  first  edition  of  his  R.  H.  H.,  compares  the 
Antkeriau  Oraaa  with  it,  but  in  his  second  U> 
Asphodelus  fistulosus.  Thiebault  makes  it  to  be  the 
OmiOegahim  Pyrenalcum,  and  Stackhouse  the  Asph^ 


1.  (JBn.,  iii.,  549.)—*.  (JEn.,  t.,  829,  eeoq.)— 3.  (Orid,  M*. 
xi.,  483.)— 4.  {Hirt.,  De  Bell.  Alex.,  45.)-S.  (De  Re  Ho*. 
xvr.)-ft,  (ir.,  8.)— 7.  (Vto\  Hirt,  Brntamt  on*  den  <*>«> 
•atzen  der  Allen,  xri.)— 8.  (Lit.,  iv.,  37.— Cm.,  Bell.  Cir.,  M, 
7S,84.)-9.  (TheophrMt.,  H  P.,i.,«2;  Tii,9-14.-*d»u«.Ar 
pend.,  s.  ▼.) 
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In  a  word,  all  Is  mere  conjecture  with 
Kgaid  to  it,  the  description  of  it  by  Theophrastus 
•"ng  so  imperfect. ' 

ANTHESPHORIA  (' AvOea^opia),  a  flower-festi- 
nl,  principally  celebrated  in  Sicily  in  honour  of 
I  Vaster  and  Persephone,  in  commemoration  of  the 
mm  of  Persephone  to  her  mother  in  the  beginning 
it  spring.  It  consisted  in  gathering  flowers  and 
■«jMac  garlands,  because  Persephone  had  been  car- 
-ial  off  by  Plato  while  engaged  in  this  occupation.' 
fajbo*  relates  that  at  Hipponium  the  women  cele- 
•atrd  a  similar  festival  in  honour  of  Demeter,  which 
was  probably  called  anthesphoria,  since  it  was  de- 
rived from  Sicily.  The  women  themselves  gather- 
ed the  Sowers  for  the  garlands  which  they  wore  on 
tae  occasion,  and  it  would  hare  been  a  disgrace  to 
boy  the  flowers  for  that  purpose.  Anthesphoria 
were  also  solemnized  in  honour  of  other  deities, 
especially  in  honour  of  Juno,  surnamed  'AvBtia,  at 
Aigos,*  where  maidens,  carrying  baskets  filled  with 
lowers,  went  in  procession,  while  a  tune  called 
upixtm  was  played  on  the  flute.  Aphrodite,  too, 
was  worshipped  at  Cnoesus,  under  the  name  'Av- 
idia,* and  has  therefore  been  compared  with  Flora, 
the  Soman  deity,  as  the  anthesphoria  have  been 
with  the  Roman  festival  of  the  ftwt/ertem. 
AJTTHESTE'RIA.  (Firf.  Diontsii.) 
ANTHESTE'RION.  (Vid.  Cilendak,  Greek.) 
•ANTH'IAS  (uvBiaf),  a  species  of  fish,  the  same 
win  the  Labrus  anikias,  L.,  or  Serranns  anikias  of 
Carter.  Its  French  name  is  Barbier.  The  an- 
cients describe  several  species  of  this  fish,  one  of 
which  is  the  KaXXirBvc*  Cuvier  describes  this  as 
a  most  beautiful  fish,  of  a  fine  ruby  red,  changing  to 
gold  and  silver,  with  yellow  bands  on  the  cheek.' 

•ANTHOS,  a  bud,  which,  according  to  Pliny, 
feeds  on  flowers,  and  imitates  the  neighing  of  a 
horse!*  Belon  would  have  it  to  be  the  Emherizza 
dtriatHa,  or  Yellow  Bunting,  called  in  England  the 
Yellow  Hammer,  and  in  France  Bruani.  This 
•pinion,  however,  is  somewhat  doubtful,  since  Aris- 
totle describes  the  Anthos  as  frequenting  rivers, 
whereas  the  Yellow  Hammer  delights  in  trees.* 

•ANTHRAX  (ojtfpof),  the  Carbuncle.  {Tii. 
Ciavcwctn.ua.) 

•AKTHRAKION,  a  species  of  carbuncle. 
fcend,  according  to  Theophrastus,  in  the  island  of 
Chios.  Beckrnann"  thinks  that  Theophrastus" 
means  the  well-known  black  marble  of  that  island, 
which,  from  its  resemblance  to  an  extinguished  coal, 
was  designated  ivOpaxtov  (from  avflpof,  "  a  coal"), 
{•at  as  the  ruby  took  its  name  from  one  burning. 
Be  supposes,  moreover,  that  of  this  marble  were 
wade  the  mirrors  mentioned  by  Theophrastus ;  and 
■at  Pliny  misinterprets  him  in  stating  that  they 
•ere  of  the  jvOpasim  of  Orchomenus.1* 

•ANTHRE'NE  (arOpqrti),  the  Hornet,  or  Vapa 
CtwkwJL    Its  nest  is  called  ivdpivuni  by  Suidas. 

•ANTHYLI/IS  (ov&iXAic),  a  species  of  plant, 
fejvengel  agrees  with  Prosper  Alpinus,  that  the  first 
■teats  of  Dioseorides  is  the  Crasa  Cretica;  and 
with  Ctasros,  that  the  second  is  the  Ajugalva.  Lin- 
saws  would  seem  to  countenance  this  opinion  in  re- 
tard to  the  trst  species,  by  giving  it  the  name  of 
Qtwm  AatiuBis  in  his  Otn.  Plant." 
AITTHYPOMOS'IA.  ( VIA  Htpohosu.) 
ANTTD'OSIS  (arriSooiO,  in  its  literal  and  gen- 
eral mwiiiin,  "an  exchange,"  was,  in  the  language 
of  the  Attic  courts,  peculiarly  applied  to  proceed- 
hats  wader  a  law  which  is  said  to  have  originated 


L  (TtiiMikim  ,  H.  P,  U  4 ;  tHL,  1  J.— Adam*,  Append., a.  t.) 
-a.  (TaBex,  Oi.—.,  L,  I,  Xl.y-t.  (ri.,  p.  *».)— 4.  (Pan..,  ii., 
«, t  L)— ft.  (Heeyee.,  a.  t.)— «■  (Athenema,  rii.,  18.— Arietot., 
■.A-tLtlT;  ix^t  tittle— Mh»m,V.A^i~4i  Tiii^SS;  xii., 
«^fto,H.N.,i*,»e.)- 7.  <A0*B»,Ap>e»A,e.T.)-8.  (Plin, 
■.K.X-  «.)—*.  (Arietot-,  H.  A.,  ix.,  5.— Adams,  Append.,  a. 

■j-Aafct.  tt  hr_  toL  sl,  p.  imv-u.  (Utt.,  c  4i.)— is. 

wfcswsis.   Mi.."il,p.7».)-I«-  a**w.,H.1l«.-Adi»e, 
«**»»■.  «.T.) 


with  Solon.1  By  this,  a  citizen  nominated  to  pe*> 
form  a  leiturgia,  such  as  a  trierarchy  or  chorcgia,  oi 
to  rank  among  the  property-tax  payers  in  a  class 
disproportioned  to  his  means,  was  empowered  to 
call  upon  any  qualified  person  not  so  charged  ta 
take  the  office  in  his  stead,  or  submit  to  a  complete- 
exchange  of  property;  the  charge  in  question,  oz 
course,  attaching  to  the  first  party,  if  the  exchange 
were  finally  effected.*  For  these  proceedings  tK» 
courts  were  opened  at  a  stated  time  every  year  by 
the  magistrates  that  had  official  cognizance  of  the 
particular  subject,  such  as  the  strategi  in  cases  of 
trierarchy  and  ratine  to  the  property-taxes,  and  the 
archon  in  those  of  choregia ;  and  to  the  tribunal  of 
such  an  officer  it  was  the  first  step  of  the  challenger 
to  summon  his  opponent.'  It  may  be  presumed 
that  he  then  formally  repeated  his  proposal,  and  that 
the  otherparty  stated  his  objections,  which,  if  obvi- 
ously sufficient  in  law,  might  perhaps  authorize  the 
magistrate  to  dismiss  the  case;  il  otherwise,  the 
legal  resistance,  and  preparations  for  bringing  the 
cause  before  the  dicasts,  would  naturally  begin  here. 
In  the  latter  case,  or  if  the  exchange  were  accepted, 
the  law  directed  the  challenger  to  repair  to  the 
houses  and  lands  of  his  antagonist,  and  secure  him- 
self, as  all  the  claims  and  liabilities  of  the  estate 
were  to  be  transferred,  from  fraudulent  encumbran- 
ces of  the  real  property,  by  observing  what  mortgage 
placards  (ipoi),  if  any,  were  fixed  upon  it,  and 
against  clandestine  removal  of  the  other  effects,  by 
sealing  up  the  chambers  that  contained  them,  and, 
if  he  pleased,  by  putting  bailiffs  in  the  mansion.4 
His  opponent  was  at  the  same  time  informed  that 
he  was  at  liberty  to  deal  in  like  manner  with  the  es- 
tate of  the  challenger,  and  received  notice  to  attend 
the  proper  tribunal  on  a  fixed  day  to  take  the  usual 
oath.  The  entries  here  described  seem,  in  contem- 
plation of  law,  to  have  been  a  complete  effectuation 
of  the  exchange,*  and  it  does  not  appear  that  pri- 
marily there  was  any  legal  necessity  for  a  farther 
ratification  by  the  dicasts ;  but,  in  practice,  this  must 
always  have  been  required  by  the  conflict  of  inter- 
ests between  the  parties.  The  next  proceeding  was 
the  oath,  which  was  taken  by  both  parties,  and  pur- 
ported that  they  would  faithfully  discover  all  their 
property,  except  shares  held  in  the  silver  mines  at 
Laurion;  for  these  were  not  rated  to  leiturgiaj  or 
property  taxes,  nor,  consequently,  liable  to  the  ex- 
change. In  pursuance  of  this  agreement,  the  law 
enjoined  that  they  should  exchange  correct  accounts 
of  their  respective  assets  (airodwretr)  within  three 
days ;  but,  in  practice,  the  time  might  be  extended  by 
the  consent  oi  the  challenger.  After  this,  if  the  mat- 
ter were  still  uncompromised,  it  would  assume  the 
shape  and  follow  the  course  of  an  ordinary  lawsuit 
{Vvi.  Dike),  under  the  conduct  of  the  magistrate 
within  whose  jurisdiction  it  had  originally  come. 
The  verdict  or  the  dicasts,  when  adverse  to  the 
challenged,  seems  merely  to  have  rendered  impera- 
tive the  first  demand  of  his  antagonist,  viz.,  that  he 
should  submit  to  the  exchange,  or  undertake  the 
charge  in  question;  and  as  the  alternative  was  open 
to  the  former,  and  a  compromise  might  be  acceded 
to  by  the  latter  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  we 
may  infer  that  the  exchange  was  rarely,  if  ever, 
finally  accomplished.'  The  irksomeness,  however, 
of  the  sequestration,  during  which  the  litigant  was 
precluded  from  the  use  of  his  own  property,  and  dis- 
abled from  bringing  actions  for  embezzlement  and 
the  like  against  others  (for  his  prospective  reim- 
bursement was  reckoned  a  part  of  the  sequestrated 
estate'),  would  invariably  cause  a  speedy — perhaps, 


1.  (Demoeth.  in  Ptumipp.,  Init.)— 8.  (BSckh,  Pub.  Boon,  of 
Athena,  toL  ii.,  p.  380.)— S.  (Demoeth.  in  Phamipp.,  p.  1040.— 
Meier,  An.  Proteae,  p.  471 ;  xpomcaXttaOal  riva  lis  Avriloaa 
Lreiae,  bwip  roe  'AeWrotr,  p.  745.)— 4.  (Demoeth  in  Pba> 
amp.,  p.  1040,  aeq.)— 5.  (Demoeth.  in  Mid.,  p.  MO;  in  Pb« 
nipp.,  p.  1041,  SS.)— «.  (Bockh,  Earn,  of  Athene,  toI.  h,  f  1701 
—Y.  (Demoeth.  in  Aphob.,  ii.,  p.  841 ;  in  Mid.,  p.  540.) 
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ANTIGRAPHE. 


ANTLIA. 


In  most  cases,  a  fair— adjustment  of  the  burdens .  »- 
:idenl  to  the  condition  of  a  wealthy  Athenian. 

ANTIGR'APHE  {ivriypatf)  originally  signified 
.he  writing  put  in  by  the  defendant,  in  all  causes, 
whether  public  or  private,  in  answer  to  the  indict- 
ment or  bill  of  the  prosecutor.  From  this  significa- 
tion it  was  applied,  by  an  easy  transition,  to  the  sub- 
stance as  well  as  the  form  of  the  reply,  both  of  which 
ato  also  indicated  by  uvnipooia,  which  means  pri- 
marily the  oath  corroborating  the  statement  of  the 
accused.  Harpocration  has  remarked  that  anti- 
graphe might  denote,  as  antomosia  does  in  its  more 
eitcnded  application,  the  bill  and  affidavit  of  either 
paity;  ai-J  this  remark  seems  to  be  justified  by  a 
passage  of  Plato.1  Schdmann,  however,  main- 
tains'  that  antigraphe  was  only  used  in  this  signi- 
fication in  the  case  of  persons  who  laid  claim  to  an 
uaassigned  inheritance.  Here  neither  the  first  nor 
any  other  claimant  could  appear  in  the  character  of 
a  prosecutor ;  that  is,  no  itxti  or  lynXy/ia  could  be 
strictly  said  to  be  directed  by  one  competitor  against 
another,  when  all  came  forward  voluntarily  to  the 
tribunal  to  defend  their  several  titles.  This  circum- 
stance Schomann  has  suggested  as  a  reason  why 
the  documents  of  each  claimant  were  denoted  by 
'  the  term  in  question. 

Perhaps  the  word  "plea,"  though  by  no  means  a 
coincident  term,  may  be  allowed  to  be  a  tolerably 
proximate  rendering  of  antigraphe.  Of  pleas  there 
can  be  only  two  kinds,  the  dilatory,  and  those  to  the 
action.  The  former,  in  Attic  law,  comprehends  all 
such  allegations  as,  by  asserting  the  incompetency 
of  the  court,  the  disability  of  the  plaintiff,  or  privi- 
lege of  the  defendant  and  the  like,  would  have  a 
tendency  to  show  that  the  cause  in  its  present  state 
could  not  be  brought  into  court  (tut  iloayuyipiov 
thai  rijv  Hkt/v)  :  the  latter,  everything  that  could 
be  adduced  by  way  of  denial,  excuse,  justification, 
and  defence  generally.  It  must  be,  at  the  same  time, 
i  <pt  in  mind,  that  the  process  called  "  special  plead- 
iv  g"  •»  as  at  Athens  supplied  by  the  magistrate  hold- 
It  a  'he  anacrisis,  at  which  both  parties  produced 
ih-:ir  allegations,  with  the  evidence  to  substantiate 
•  hem;  and  that  the  object  of  this  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings was,  under  the  directions  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  magistrate,  to  prepare  and  enucleate 
the  question  for  the  dicasts.  The  following  is  an 
instance  of  the  simplest  form  of  indictment  and 
plea :  "  Apollodorus,  the  son  of  Pasion  of  Achamas, 
against  Stephanos,  son  of  Menecles  of  Achamce,  for 
perjury.  The  penalty  rated,  a  talent  Stephanus 
bore  false  witness  against  me  when  he  gave  in  evi- 
dence the  matters  in  the  tablets.  Stephanus,  son 
of  Menecles  of  Acharnae.  I  witnessed  truly  when 
I  gave  in  evidence  the  things  in  the  tablet."'  The 
pleadings  might  be  altered  during  the  anacrisis ; 
but,  once  consigned  to  the  echinus,  they,  as  well  as 
all  the  other  accompanying  documents,  were  pro- 
tected by  the  official  seal  from  any  change  by  the 
litigants.  On  the  day  of  trial,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  dicasts,  the  echinus  was  opened,  and  the  plea 
was  then  read  by  the  clerk  of  the  court,  together 
with  its  antagonist  bill.  Whether  it  was  preserved 
afterward  as  a  public  record,  which  we  know  to 
have  been  the  case  with  respect  to  the  ypatyii  in 
some  causes,4  we  are  not  informed. 

Prom  what  has  been  already  stated,  it  will  have 
been  observed  that  questions  requiring  a  previous 
decision  would  frequently  arise  upon  the  allega- 
tions of  the  plea,  and  that  the  plea  to  the  action  in 
particular  would  often  contain  matter  that  would 
tend  essentially  to  alter,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  re- 
verse the  relative  positions  of  the  parties.  In  the 
first  case,  a  trial  before  the  dicasts  would  be  granted 
by  the  magistrate  whenever  he  was  loath  to  incur 
the  responsibility  of  decision;  in  the  second,  a  cross- 


1.  (ApoloR.  Soor.,  p.  t7,  c.)~ t.  (Att.  Process,  p.  469.)— 3. 
(Dcutxth.  in  Staph.,  i.,  IMS.)— 4.  (Diog.  Laert.,  lii.,  c.  S,  a.  It.) 
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actiot  might  be  instituted,  and  Carrie  1  on  separata 
ly,  tho.igh  perhaps  simultaneously  with  the  original 
suit.  Cases,  also,  would  sometimes  occur,  in  which 
the  defendant,  from  considering  the  indictment  as 
an  unwarrantable  aggression,  or,  perhaps,  one  best 
repelled  by  attack,  would  be  tempted  to  retaliate 
upon  some  delinquency  of  his  opponent,  utterly  un- 
connected with  the  cause  in  hand,  and  to  this  lie 
would  be,  in  most  cases,  able  to  resort.  An  in- 
stance of  each  kind  will  be  briefly  given  by  citing 
the  common  napaypafn  as  a  cause  arising  npon  i 
dilatory  plea;  a  cross-action  for  assault  ;m'«tar) 
upon  a  primary  action  for  the  same ;'  and  a  Ami- 
ftaaia,  or  "judicial  examination  of  the  life  or  mor- 
als" of  an  orator  upon  an  impeachment  for  miscon- 
duct in  an  embassy  (■xapairpeottla)*  All  causes  of 
this  secondary  nature  (and  there  was  hardly  one  of 
any  kind  cognizable  by  the  Attic  courts  that  might 
not  occasionally  rank  among  them)  were,  when 
viewed  in  their  relation  with  the  primary  action, 
comprehended  by  the  enlarged  signification  of  anti- 
graphe ;  or,  in  other  words,  this  term,  inexpressive 
of  form  or  substance,  is  indicative  of  a  repellant  or 
retaliative  quality,  that  might  be  incidental  to  a 
great  variety  of  causes.  The  distinction,  however, 
that  is  implied  by  antigraphe  was  not  merely  verbal 
and  unsubstantial ;  for  we  are  told,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent frivolous  suits  on  the  one  hand,  and  unfair  elu- 
sion upon  the  other,  the  loser  in  a  paragraphe,  or 
cross-action  upon  a  private  suit,  was  condemned 
by  a  special  law  to  pay  the  bnitiMa  (mo*.  Epobb 
ma),  ratable  upon  the  valuation  of  the  main  cause, 
if  he  failed  to  obtain  the  votes  of  one  fifth  of 
the  jury,  and  certain  court  fees  (itpvTaveXa\  not  ori- 
ginally incident  to  the  suit.  That  there  was  a  sim- 
ilar provision  in  public  causes  we  may  presume 
from  analogy,  though  we  have  no  authority  to  deter- 
mine the  matter.' 

ANTIGRAPHEIS  (avriypaftlt)  were  publi* 
clerks  at  Athens,  of  whom  there  were  two  kinds 
The  first  belonged  to  the  /JotvliJ :  his  dnty  was  ti 
give  an  account  to  the  people  of  all  the  moneys  paid 
to  the  state.  ("Of  xa&  iKuaniv  npvravuav  utiXo- 
yiZtro  rue  irpoooiovc  ry  dij/<w.*)  In  the  time  of 
iEschines,  the  avrtypafebt  Tijr  (jovXijc  was  x«P°" 
Tovyrot  ;*  but  in  later  times  he  was  chosen  by  lot.' 
The  second  belonged  to  the  people,  and  his  duty 
was  to  check  the  accounts  of  the  public  officers, 
such  as  the  treasurers  of  the  sacred  moneys,  of  the 
war  taxes,  &c.  (Atrrot  SI  i/aav  &vrtypaQti{,  ipi» 
njf  titotKtjoeuc,  A  ii  npc  f)ov%ijf .') 

ANTINOEI'A  CAvrivoeia),  annual  festivals  and 
quinquennial  games,  which  the  Roman  emperor 
Hadrian  instituted  in  honour  of  his  favourite  Anti- 
nous,  after  he  was  drowned  in  the  Nile,  or,  according 
to  others,  had  sacrificed  himself  for  his  sovereign, 
in  a  fit  of  religious  fanaticism-  The  festivals  were 
celebrated  in  Bithynia  and  at  Mantinea,  in  which 
places  he  was  worshipped  as  a  god.* 

•ANTIP'ATHES,  the  sort  of  Coral  called  An- 
tipal/iesfamiculaceum,  Pall.* 

ANTIPHER/NA.    fry.  Dos.) 

ANTiaUA'RII.    (FM.LiBiuim.) 

•ANTIRRH'INON  (uvrlp^tvov  or  avripptfrv),  » 
plant,  which  Sprengel  makes  the  same  with  the 
Antirrhinum  Orontivm.  Hardouin  calls  it  by  tie 
French  name  of  Mvfie  de  veau.  or  Calf's  Snout,  bit 
Stephens  and  Matthiolus  by  that  of  Mrurm  violti 
Its  ordinary  name  in  English  is  Snapdragon." 

ANTLIA  (uvtAjo),  any  machine  for  raising  wa- 
ter; a  pump. 


1.  (Demorth.  In  Et.  et  Mneaib.,  p.  1153.)— S.  (■«•>*•  ■ 
Ttaarch.)— S.  (Meier,  Att.  Proceai,  p.  641.)— 4.  (MmA.  •*» 
Ctea.,  e.  II,  p.  S7S.)— 4.  (.Seen.,  1.  c.)— «.  (Pollux,  Onym., in, 
8,  »  IS.)— 7.  (Harpocrat.,  I.  T.)— 8.  (JO.  Spertianni,  It*"-.  * 
14.— Dion.,  bax.,  10.— Pans.,  Tii.,  9, 4  4.)_4.  (Dioacor.,  T ,  I» 
-Adama,  Append.,  ■.  t.)-10.  (Theophrar.  ,H.  P.,  ix,  IS.-J* 
oaeor.,  ir.,  131.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.) 
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AHTLIA. 


The  annexed  Spire  shows  a  machine  which  is 
Kill  used  on  the  river  Eissach,  in  the  Tyrol,  the  an- 
cient A'aps.  As  tne  current  puts  the  wheel  in  ma- 
son, the  jus  on  its  margin  are  successively  im- 
nosed  and  filled  witlt  water.  When  they  reach 
the  up,  the  centrifugal  force,  conjoined  with  their 
obbqwe  position,  sends  the  water  sideways  into  a 
noon,  uom  which  it  is  conveyed  to  a  distance,  and 
chiefly  used  for  irrigation.  Thus,  by  the  incessant 
team  of  the  current  itself  a  portion  of  it  is  everv 
instant  rising  to  an  elevation  nearly  equal  to  the  di- 
meter of  the  wheel. 


ANTYX 


Lacratins1  mentions  a  machine  constructed  on 
•tit  principle:  "  Ulflvmosvcnart  roUu  aiqve hauitra 
udtmu"  The  line  is  quoted  by  Nonius Marcel- 
«■,*  who  observes  that  the  jars  or  pots  of  such 
wheels  (rarfnr— i  eo<£)  are  properly  called  "houstra 
a*  hanrieado,"  as  in  Greek  they  are  called  avrTaa. 

In  situations  where  the  water  was  at  rest,  as  in  a 
psad  or  a  well,  or  where  the  current  was  too  slow 
sad  feeble  to  put  the  machine  in  motion,  it  was  so 
mm  meter!  as  to  be  wrought  by  animal  force,  and 
stares  or  criminals  were  commonly  employed  for 
■a  purpose.  Fire  such  machines  are  described  by 
Vkruvius,  in  addition  to  that  which  has  been  al- 
wady  explained,  and  which,  as  he  observes,  was 
lamed  tnrtfrrurum  calcatura,  tpsaaflvminiampiUsu. 
These  five  were:  1.  the  tympanum;  a  tread-wheel, 
wrought  trnmimitus  cakantilna:  2.  a  wheel  resem- 
atiag  that  in  the  preceding  figure,  but  having,  in- 
stead of  pots,  wooden  boxes  or  buckets  (modioli 
fnaaVnri),  so  arranged  as  to  form  steps  for  those  who 
Bod  the  wheel :  3.  the  chain-pump :  4.  the  cochlea, 
or  Archimedes's screw;  and, S.tbedestincamachina, 
at  forcing-pomp.' 

Saetonins*  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  of  eques- 
trian rank  condemned  to  the  antlia.  The  nature 
eftae  punishment  may  be  conceived  from  the  words 
of  Artemidoros.*  He  knew  a  person  who  dreamed 
■hat  he  was  constantly  walking,  though  his  body  did 
not  more;  and  another  who  dreamed  that  water 
was  flowing  fiom  his  feet.  It  was  the  lot  of  each  to 
he  condemned  to  the  antlia  (tic  avrXtav  Karaiucao- 
H*m\  and  thus  to  fulfil  his  dream. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  antlia  with  which  Martial* 
watered  his  garden  was  probably  the  pole  and 
Backet  universally  employed  in  Italy,  Greece,  and 
Egypt.  The  pole  is  curved,  as  shown  in  the  an- 
1  figure;  because  it  is  the  stem  of  a  fir,  or  some 
r  tapering  tree.    The  bucket,  being  attached  to 


t.e». 


tn.y— a.  (Kb.  i.)— S.  (VKnT-  «.,  c.  4-7.— Dmbert-, 
tiMnm  der  Griwta,  p.  44-80.)— 4.  (Tiber.,  SI.) 


the  top  of  the  tree,  bends  it  by  its  weight,  and  t» 
thickness  of  the  other  extremity  serves  as  a  counter 
poise.  The  great  antiquity  of  this  method  of  raising 
water  is  proved  by  representations  of  it  in  Egyptian 
paintings.1 

ANTOMOS1A  (avToiiooia),  apart  of  the  av&Kpi 
ait,  or  preliminary  pleadings  in  an  Athenian  lawsuit. 
The  term  was  used  of  an  oath  taken  by  both  parties ; 
by  the  plaintiff,  that  his  complaint  was  well-founded, 
and  that  he  was  actuated  by  no  improper  motives; 
and  by  the  defendant,  that  his  defence  was  true.  It 
was  also  called  dtuwiaia.  The  oath  might  contain 
either  the  direct  affirmative  or  negative,  in  which 
case  it  was  called  tiOvducia ;  or  amount  to  a  demur- 
rer pr  irapaypab^.  The  avTu/toola  of  the  two  par- 
ties correspond  to  our  bills  or  declarations  on  the 
one  side,  and  to  the  replies,  replications,  or  rejoin- 
ders on  the  other.    (Vtd.  Antigraphe.) 

ANTYX  (ivrvf),  (probably  allied  etymologically 
to  AMPYX)  (ajiirvf),  the  rim  or  border  of  anything, 
especially  of  a  shield  or  chariot 

The  rim  of  the  large  round  shield  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  was  thinneT  than  the  part  which  it  enclosed. 
Thus  the  ornamental  border  of  the  shield  of  Achilles, 
fabricated  by  Vulcan,  was  only  threefold,  the  shield 
itself  being  sevenfold.1  In  anotherpart  of  the  Iliad,'' 
Achilles  sends  his  spear  against  Jineas,  and  -Hikes 
his  shield  uvrvy'  iirb  vpbvipi,  i.  t.,  "  on  the  outer- 
most border,"  where  (it  is  added)  the  bronze  was 
thinnest,  and  the  thinnest  part  of  the  ox-hide  was 
stretched  over  it  In  consequence  of  the  great  size 
of  this  round  shield,  the  extreme  border  (fivruf 
irv/ianr*)  touched  the  neck  of  the  wearer  above,  and 
the  lower  part  of  his  legs  below.  In  the  woodcut, 
in  the  article  AirranxA,  we  see  the  2im>f  on  one 
side  of  Minerva's  shield. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fivrvf  of  a  chariot  must 
have  been  thicker  than  the  body  to  which  it  was  at- 
tached, and  to  which  it  gave  both  form  and  strength. 
For  the  same  reason,  it  was  often  made  double,  as 
in  the  chariot  of  Juno  (Aoial  ii  ireplipouoi  uvrvycc 
tin*).  In  early  times,  it  consisted  of  the  twigs  or 
flexible  stem  of  a  tree  (iprniKtc*),  which  were  polish- 
ed and  shaped  for  the  purpose.  Afterward,  a  splen- 
did rim  of  metal  formed  the  summit  of  the  chariot, 
especially  when  it  belonged  to  a  person  of  wealth 
and  rank. 

In  front  of  the  chariot,  the  avrvf  was  often  raised 
above  the  body,  into  the  form  of  a  curvature,  which 
served  the  purpose  of  a  hook  to  hang  the  reins 
upon  when  the  charioteer  had  occasion  to  leave  hir 
vehicle.'  Hence  Euripides  says  of  Hippoiytaa, 
who  had  just  ascended  his  chariot,  ISupimt  iixtpaiv 
1/vlac  uif  aviryof*. 

On  Etruscan  and  Greek  vases,  we  ofttn  see  the 
chariot  painted  with  this  appendage  to  the  rim  much 
elevated.  The  accompanying  woodcut  shows  it  in 
a  simpler  form,  and  as  it  appears  in  the  Antefixa, 
engraved  in  the  work  of  Carloni,  which  has  been 
already  quoted. 

By  Synecdoche,  fivrtif  is  sometimes  used  for  <• 
chariot,  the  part  being  put  for  the  whole.*    It  is 


1.  (WUkinaon,  Maanoi  and  Out.  of  Ane.  Egrpt-,  ii.,  1-4.)- 
t.  (IL,  xriii.,  479.)— 3.  (xx,  S7S.)— 4.  (U.,  »i.,  118.)— ».  (IL,» 

•ns.t-e.  (ii.,  xm.,  *s.)-7.  (iL, ».,  set,  j*t.)-e.  <U7»>-» 

(Callim..  Hymn,  in  Dian.,  140.) 
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APAGOGE. 


APATURIA. 


also  used  metaphorically,  as  when  it  is  applied  by 
Moschus1  to  the  horns  of  the  new  moon,  and  by 
Euripides9  to  the  frame  of  a  lyre. 

Likewise  the  orbits  of  the  sun  and  planets,  which 
were  conceived  to  be  circular,  were  called  iarrvyec 
oipavioi.  The  orbit  of  Mars  is  so  denominated  in 
the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Mars;*  and  the  zodiac,  in 
an  epigram  of  Synesius,  descriptive  of  an  astrolabe.' 
Alluding  to  this  use  of  the  term,  a  celebrated  philos- 
opher, having  been  appointed  Prefect  of  Rome  by 
the  Emperor  Julian,  and  having  thus  become  en- 
titled to  ride  in  a  chariot  with  a  silver  rim,  laments 
that  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  an  ethereal  for  a 
silver  &vnf.* 

APAGELOI  (airayefau),  the  name  of  those  youths 
among  the  Cretans  who  had  not  reached  their 
eighteenth  year,  and  therefore  did  not  belong  to  any 
ay&fi.  (Vid.  Aoble.)  As  these  youths  usually 
lived  in  their  father's  house,  they  were  called  otoriot.* 

APAGO'GE  (airayuyii),  a  summary  process,  al- 
lowed in  certain  cases  by  the  Athenian  law.  The 
term  denotes  not  merely  the  act  of  apprehending  a 
culprit  caught  in  ipso  facto,  but  also  the  written  in- 
fcrmation  delivered  to  the  magistrate,  urging  his 
apprehension.'  We  must  carefully  distinguish  be- 
tween the  apagoge,  the  endeixis,  and  the  epkegesis. 
The  endeixis  was  an  information  against  those  who 
took  upon  themselves  some  office,  or  exercised  some 
right,  tor  which  they  were  by  law  disqualified;  or 
those  whose  guilt  was  manifest,  so  that  the  punish- 
ment only,  and  not  the  fact,  was  to  be  determined. 
Pollux  says  that  the  endeixis  was  adopted  when 
the  accused  was  absent,  the  apagoge  when  he  was 
present  Demosthenes  distinguishes  expressly  be- 
tween the  endeixis  and  the  apagoge.*  When  the  com- 
plainant took  the  accused  to  the  magistrate,  the 
process  was  called  apagoge ;  when  he  led  the  magis- 
trate to  the  offender,  it  was  called  epkegesis;  in  the 
former  case,  the  complainant  ran  the  risk  of  forfeit- 
ing 1000  drachms  if  his  charge  was  ill-founded.' 
The  cases  in  which  the  apagoge  was  most  generally 
allowed  were  those  of  theft,  murder,  ill-usage  of 
parents,  &c.  The  punishment  in  these  cases  was 
generally  fixed  by  law ;  and  if  the  accused  con- 
fessed, or  was  proved  guilty,  the  magistrate  could 
execute  the  sentence  at  once,  without  appealing  to 
any  of  the  jury-courts ;  otherwise  it  was  necessary 
that  the  case  should  be  referred  to  a  higher  tribunal." 
The  magistrates  who  presided  over  the  apagoge 
were  generally  the  Eleven  (ol  tvteica11) ;  sometimes 
the  chief  archon,1*  or  the  thesmothetse.1'  The  most 
important  passage  with  regard  to  the  apagoge1*  is 
nnlbrtunately  corrupt  and  unintelligible."  The  com- 


1.  (ii.,  880—8.  (Hippol.,1135.)— 3.  (1.8.)— 4.  (Brunei,  Ant., 
n.,449.)— 8.  (Theniietiue,  Brandy  Anthol.,iJ.,  404.)— 6.  (Schol. 
m  Eurip.,  Aloeet.,  1000.)— 7.  (Suide* :  'Axtytrrir  *4nwit  ty- 
TJMdof  itftatdvri  r$  ifivnn  «pi  roS  itiv  amtyfiilvat  rdy  Siiva.) 
—8.  (o.  Timocr.,  p.  748, 99.)— 9.  (Demattb.,  e.  Androt.,  p.  MI, 
ML  "Ei famu,  iaa  trmri}  nonius ;  Arayr  »  xiA/ait  li  SrtrSv- 
w("  ioOtvtoTtpot  t?;  rott  Xpxowtv  i<fmyo6'  nun  mtfyowtv 
kt1m.)—10.  (JEsch ,  c.  Timuch.,  c.  ST.— Semoeth.,  do  Fal». 
htignt.,  481,  7.)— 11.  (Demoath.,  e.  Timocr.,  7S8.-l.7m.  adr. 
Agont^c.  88.)— IS.  (jEech.,  o.  Tinuueh.,c64.)— 13.  (Demoeth., 
(.  ArtotocT.,  880,  16.)— 14.  (LjriM,  e.  Agormt.,  ,  88,  88.)— IS. 
( Vii.  Blatter,  Led.  Andocid.,  p.  184,  Ac.) 


plainant  was  said  avaytiv  rip>  areayuyii* ;  the  magi» 
trates,  when  they  allowed  it,  iraptdixovro  rj»  •*» 
yuyyv. 

•APARI'NE  (avapivn\  a  species  of  plant,  tin 
same  with  the  Lappa  of  the  Romans,'  and  now 
called  Cleavers,  Ctivers,  or  Goose-grass.  Sprengel, 
in  the  first  edition  of  his  R.  H.  H.,  holds  it  to  be  the 
Arctium  Lappa,  or  Burdock;  a  mistake  which  he 
silently  corrects  in  his  edition  of  Dioscorides.  Ac- 
cording to  Galen,  it  is  the  $iXurru>v  and  fihuriotm 
of  Hippocrates.* 

*APATE  (amrij),  the  name  of  a  plant  occarring 
in  Theophrastus.*  Great  diversity  of  opinion  pre- 
vails, however,  with  respect  to  the  proper  reading; 
some  making  it  anam/,  and  others  a$wn\.  Sprengel 
refers  it  to  the  Leontodm  Taraxacum,  or  Dandelion; 
but  Stackhouse  hesitates  between  the  Taraxacum 
and  the  Hieracium  or  Haictwecd.* 

AnATH'XEQX  roS  A7//0V  ypatf.  (Vii.  AAIKIAZ 
wpie  Tov  tfiiiov  ypafq.) 

APATUHIA  (aKaroipia)  was  a  political  festival 
which  the  Athenians  had  in  common  with  all  the 
Greeks  of  the  Ionian  name,*  with  the  exception  of 
those  of  Colophon  and  Ephesns.  It  was  celebrated 
in  the  month  of  Pyanepsion,  and  lasted  for  three 
days.  The  origin  of  this  festival  is  related  in  the 
following  manner:  About  the  year  1100  B.C.,  the 
Athenians  were  carrying  on  a  war  against  the 
Boeotians,  concerning  the  district  of  CUaws,  or, 
according  to  others,  respecting  the  little  town  of 
CEnoe.  The  Boeotian  Xanthius  or  Xanthus  chal- 
lenged Thymoetes,  king  of  Attica,  to  single  combat ; 
and  when  he  refused,  Melanthus,  a  Messenian  exile 
of  the  house  of  the  Nelids,  offered  himself  to  figbt 
for  Thymoetes,  on  condition  that,  if  victorious,  he 
should  be  the  successor  to  Thymoetes.  The  offer 
was  accepted;  and  when  Xanthius  and  Melanlhus 
began  the  engagement,  there  appeared  behind  Xan- 
thius a  man  in  the  Toayrj,  the  skin  of  a  black  she- 
goat.  Melanthus  reminded  his  adversary  that  U 
was  violating  the  laws  of  single  combat  by  having 
a  companion,  and  while  Xanthius  looked  around, 
Melanthus  slew  the  deceived  Xanthius.  From  that 
time  the  Athenians  celebrated  two  festivals,  the 
Apaturia,  and  that  of  Dionysus  Melansegis,  who 
was  believed  to  have  been  the  man  who  appeared 
beliind  Xanthius.  This  is  the  story  related  oy  the 
scholiast  on  Aristophanes.'  This  tradition  has  given 
rise  to  a  false  etymology  of  the  name  amniaut, 
which  was  formerly  considered  to  be  derived  from 
aitarqtv,  to  deceive.  All  modem  critics,  however,' 
agree  that  the  name  is  composed  of  a=ifta  and 
varvpta,  which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  what 
Xenophon*  says  of  the  festival :  'Ev  off  (tmarm^totc) 
ol  re  rrartpec  not  ol  ovyyevttc  fvvrtct  o+ioiv  avraif. 
According  to  this  derivation,  it  is  the  festival  at 
which  the  phratriae  met,  to  discuss  and  settle  their 
own  affairs.  But,  as  every  citizen  was  a  member 
of  a  phratria,  the  festival  extended  over  the  whole 
nation,  who  assembled  according  to  phratria.  Welck- 
er  *  on  account  of  the  prominent  part  which  Dionysus 
takes  in  the  legend  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Attic 
Apaturia,  conceives  that  it  arose  from  the  drcum- 
stance  that  families  belonging  to  the  Dionysian 
tribe  of  the  .£gicoies  had  been  registered  among 
the  citizens. 

The  first  day  of  the  festival,  which  probably  fell 
on  the  eleventh  of  the  month  of  Pyanepsion,  was 
called  dopiria  or  tipneta ;"  on  which,  every  cKiien 
went  in  the  evening  to  the  phratrium,  or  to  the  house 
of  some  wealthy  member  of  his  own  phratria,  and 
there  enjoyed  the  supper  prepared  for  him."    That 


1.  (Martyn  in  Virg,  Georg.,  i.,  153.)— S.  (Dioecor.,  iii.,  94.- 
Theophraat.,  H.  P.,  rii.,  8.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  r.)— 3.  (H.  P, 
■»«.,  8.)— 4.  (Adnine,  Append.,  ».  r)—i.  (Horod.,  i,  147.) — « 
(Ach«rn.,  146.)— 7.  (Mflller,  Dorian*,  i.,  6, 4.  -Welcker,  jEachrl 
Tril.,  p.  988.)— 8.  (Hellen.,  i.,  7,  4  8.)— 9.  (Annan*;  «.  Trilor. 
p.  900.)— 10.  (PhiljrU.  is  Heracl.,  in  Alhen.,  ttr.,  p.  171.— Hear** 
et  Said.,  e.  T.)— 11.  (Ariatopli.,  Achara.,  146.) 
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IM  ess-bearers  (ocvoimu)  were  not  idle  on  this  oc- 
casion, may  be  seen  from  Photius.' 

The  lecond  day  was  called  'AvaMvoif  (avafifiittv), 
from  the  sacrifice  offered  on  this  day  to  Zeus,  sur- 
named  tporatar,  and  to  Athena,  and  sometimes  to 
Dioaysss  Melansegis.    This  was  a  state  sacrifice, 
st  which  all  citizens  took  part  The  day  was  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  gods,  and  to  it  must,  perhaps,  be  con- 
fated  what  Harpocration"  mentions,  from  the  Atthis 
of  Istrus,  that  the  Athenians  at  the  apatnria  used  to 
dress  splendidly,  kindle  torches  on  the  altar  of 
Bephasms,  and  sacrifice  and  sing  in  honour  of  him. 
Proems  on  Plato,'  in  opposition  to  all  other  authori- 
ties, calls  the  first  day  of  the  Apatnria  'Avd^vatf, 
tad  the  second  Aamtia,  which  is,  perhaps,  nothing 
store  than  a  slip  of  his  pen. 

On  the  third  day,  called  Kovptorie  (jco&por),  chil- 
dren born  in  that  year,  in  the  families  of  the  phra- 
ttiz.  or  such  as  were  not  yet  registered,  were  taken 
by  their  fathers,  or,  in  their  absence,  by  their  repre- 
sentatives (*iptot),  before  the  assembled  members 
of  the  phratria.  For  every  child,  a  sheep  or  goat 
«as  sacrificed.  The  victim  was  called  peiov,  and 
be  who  sacrificed  it  fuiayuydf,  /uiayuyelv.  It  is 
■aid  that  the  victim  was  not  allowed  to  be  below,4 
or,  according  to  Pollux,*  above  a  certain  weight 
Whenever  any  one  thought  he  had  reason  to  oppose 
the  reception  of  the  child  into  the  phratria,  he  stated 
toe  ease,  and,  at  the  same  time,  led  away  the  victim 
from  the  altar.'  If  the  members  of  the  phratria 
iumd  the  objections  to  the  reception  of  the  child  to 
be  sufficient,  the  victim  was  removed ;  when  no  ob- 
jections were  raised,  the  father,  or  he  who  supplied 
his  place,  was  obliged  to  establish  by  oath  that  the 
child  was  the  offspring  of  free-born  parents  and 
riiinrin  of  Athens/1  After  the  victim  was  sacri- 
ieed,  the  phratores  gave  their  votes,  which  they 
look  from  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Phratrius.  When 
the  majority  voted  against  the  reception,  the  cause 
aught  be  tried  before  one  of  the  courts  of  Athens; 
and  if  the  claims  of  the  child  were  found  unobjec- 
tionable, its  name,  as  well  as  that  of  the  father, 
was  entered  in  the  register  of  the  phratria,  and 
that*  who  had  wished  to  effect  the  exclusion  of  the 
child  were  liable  to  be  punished.*  Then  followed 
che  distribution  of  wine  and  of  the  victim,  of  which 
ivery  phrator  received  his  share;  and  poems  were 
recited  by  the  elder  boys,  and  a  prize  was  given  to 
hies  who  acquitted  himself  the  best  on  the  occa- 
sion.* On  this  day,  also,  illegitimate  children,  on 
■til  the  privileges  of  Athenian  citizens  were  to 
he  bestowed,  as  well  as  children  adopted  bv  citi- 
bebs,  and  newly-created  citizens,  were  introduced ; 
hat  tSe  last,  it  appears,  could  only  be  received  into 
a  psuatria  when  they  had  previously  been  adopted 
by  a  citizen ;  and  their  children,  when  bom  by  a 
mother  who  was  a  citizen,  had  a  legitimate  claim 
to  be  inscribed  in  the  phratria  of  their  grandfather, 
on  their  mother's  side."  In  later  times,  however, 
the  difficulties  of  being  admitted  into  a  phratria 
ssess  lo  have  been  greatly  diminished. 

Same  writers  have  added  a  fourth  day  to  this 
tftsiril,  ttnder  the  name  of  tmlia  ;"  but  this  is  no 
particular  day  of  the  festival,  for  tmtUla  signifies 
■whins;  else  but  a  dav  subsequent  to  any  festival." 
APELETJTHEROL    {Vid.  Liberti.) 
•APER.    (Vid.  Kipbos.) 
APERTA  MAVIS.    (Vid.  Aphiuctus/) 
APEX,  a  cap  worn  by  the  namines  and  salii  at 
The  use  of  it  was  very  ancient,  being 
1  among  the  primitive  institutions  of  Noma. 


L  (La., ».  t.  AmtkHt  (»-  t.  AapMs .)— S.  (Tim.,  p.  31 , ».) 
-C  (Bnracrat.,  Said.,  Phot.,  «.  r.  Mum.)— S.  fiii.,  ».)— 6. 
Bana..c  Macart.,  p.  10M->— 7.  (lam*,  da  Hand.  Ciron., 
(.MS.*  li— Oeraaaili.,  c  Eatral-,  p.  Ills.)— 8.  (Demoeth.,  c. 
man.  p.  1078.)— •.  (Plat.,  Tin.,  p.  11,  h.y— 10.  (Pimm, 
BaMkjB,  p.  Ms,)— II.  (Heare*.,  *.  t.  'Ar«?Wf>ia.— Sunplieiu 
katoakau.  Par"-  jr.,  p  107,  «.)—lt.  ( fid.  Knnnken,  ad.  Tim., 

u»  rttutkUt.) 


"  Hint  ancilia,  ab  hoc  apices,  capidasque  reperfas."' 
The  essentia,  part  of  the  apex,  to  which  alone  th» 
name  properly  belonged,  was  a  pointed  piece  oi 
olive-wood,  the  base  of  which  was  surrounded  with 
a  lock  of  wool.  This  was  worn  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  was  held  there  either  by  fillets  only,  or, 
as  was  more  commonly  the  case,  by  the  aid  of  a 
cap,  which  fitted  the  head,  and  was  also  fastened 
by  means  of  two  strings  or  bands  (amenta,  bra1) 
These  bands  had,  it  appears,  a  land  of  knot  oi 
button,  called  offendix  or  offmdiculvm.* 

The  namines  were  forbidden  by  law  to  go  into 
public,  or  even  into  the  open  air,  without  the  apex.' 
Sulpicius  was  deprived  of  the  priesthood  only  be- 
cause the  apex  fell  from  his  Lead  while  he  wa? 
sacrificing.' 

Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  describes  the  cap  as 
being  of  a  conical  form.'  On  ancient  monuments 
we  see  it  round  as  well  as  conical.  From  its  vari- 
ous forms,  as  shown  on  bas-reliefs  and  on  coins  ot 
the  Roman  emperors,  who,  as  priests,  were  entitled 
to  wear  it,  we  have  selected  six  for  the  annexed 
woodcut  The  middle  figure  is  from  a  bas-relief, 
showing  one  of  the  salii  with  the  rod  in  his  righ' 
hand.    ( Vid.  Ancile.) 


From  apex  was  formed  the  .epithet  apkatus,  ap- 
plied to  the  flamen  dialis  by  Ovid.1 

•APH'ACE  (&*<Uij),  a  kind  of  pulse  or  vetch. 
Fuchsius  and  Matthiolus  refer  it  to  the  Viaa  sepu 
urn;  Dalechamp  to  the  Viaa  angvitifolia;  Dodo 
naeus  and  Stacknouse  to  the  Ldokyrvi  aphace.  To 
this  last  Sprengel  refers  it  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
R.  H.  H.,  out  in  his  edition  of  Dioscorides  he  hesi- 
tates as  to  whether  it  was  the  Vicia  BUhynica,  the 
V.  hitea,  or  the  V.  kybrida* 

•APHAR'CE  (iipapKii),  a  plant  mentioned  by 
Theophrastus,*  which  Stacknouse  suggests  may  be 
the  Rhamms  alaterruts,  or  Evergreen  Privet  Spren- 
gel, however,  is  in  favour  of  the  Phiiyrea  angviti- 
folia. Schneider  remarks,  that  some  of  the  char- 
acters given  by  Theophrastus  are  wanting  in  the 
Phayrea." 

A*'ETOI  ITMEPAI  (uderot  i/tfpat)  were  the 
days,  usually  festivals,  on  which  the  /JoiiAiJ  did  not 
meet  at  Athens." 

•APH'IA  (a&ia),  a  plant  mentioned  by  Theo 
phrastus,  but  of  which  nothing  can  be  made  satis- 
factorily, in  consequence  of  the  short  notice  given 
by  him.  Stacknouse  suspects  that  it  may  be  a  false 
reading  for  upia.  In  another  place  he  suggests 
that  it  may  be  the  Caliha  paUtstris,  or  Marsh  Mari- 
gold" 


1.  (Lttciliaa,  Sat.  tx.— Compare  Virgil,  .fin.,  Tin.,  683.)— S. 
(Sot.  in  Viig.,  1  c)— J.  (Featue,  a.  r.  Offondicea.) — I.  (Scsli- 
gcr  in  Feat.,  a.  t.  Apicalnm.)— S.  (Val.  Max.,  i.,  1.)— 0.  (Ant. 
Rom.,  H.)— 7.  (Fart.,  iiu,  3W.>— 8.  (Dioaoor.,  ii.,  177.— Than- 
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APHR0DI8IA. 


APIUM. 


APHLASTON.  (F!rf.  Aplobthe.) 
A+OPMH2  AIKH  {tyop/ajf;  iUij)  was  the  action 
Brought  against  a  banker  or  money-lender  (rpaitt- 
(xriTf)  to  recover  funds  advanced  for  the  purpose  of 
being  employed  as  banking  capital.  Though  such 
moneys  were  also  styled  wapaxaTaBiKai,  or  depos- 
ites,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  private  capital  of 
the  banker  (fila  tyop/aj),  there  is  an  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  actions  tyopfiifc  and  napoKara- 
iiiiaic,  as  the  latter  implied  that  the  defendant  had 
refused  to  return  a  deposits  intrusted  to  him,  not 
upon  the  condition  of  his  paying  a  stated  interest 
for  its  use,  as  in  the  former  case,  out  merely  that  it 
migjht  be  safe  in  his  keeping  till  the  affairs  of  the 
plaintiff  should  enable  him  to  resume  its  possession 
In  security.'  The  former  action  was  of  the  class 
rpoc  riva,  and  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
thesmothetss.  The  speech  of  Demosthenes  in  be- 
half of  Phormio  was  made  in  a  napaypatfi  against 
an  action  of  this  kind. 

APHRACTUS  (a^xKTor  vatSr),  called  also  navis 
aperta,  a  ship  which  had  no  deck,  but  was  merely 
covered  with  planks  in  the  front  and  hinder  part,  as 
is  represented  in  the  following  cut,  taken  from  a 
*«in  of  Corcyra. 


The  ships  which  had  decks  were  called  a-ani- 
fcaxrci,  and  tecta  or  strata*  At  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war,  the  Greek  ships  had  no  decks,'  but 
were  only  covered  over  in  the  prow  and  stern, 
which  covering  Homer  calls  the  Upia  vt/6t.  Thus 
Ulysses,  when  preparing  for  combat  with  Scylla, 
•ays,  Etc  Upia  1776c  (6<uvov  Upuptis*  Even  in  the 
time  of  the  Persian  war,  the  Athenian  ships  ap- 
pear to  have  been  built  in  the  same  manner,  since 
Thucydides  expressly  says  that  "  these  ships  were 
not  yet  entirely  decked."* 

APHRODIS'IA  Ck+oo&laia)  were  festivals  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Aphrodite  in  a  great  number  of 
towns  in  Greece,  but  particularly  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus.  Her  most  ancient  temple  was  at  Paphos, 
which  was  built  by  ABrias  or  Cinyras,  in  whose 
family  the  priestly  dignity  was  hereditary.*  No 
bloody  sacrifices  were  allowed  to  be  offered  to  her, 
but  only  pure  fire,  flowers,  and  incense ;'  and, 
therefore,  when  Tacitus'  speaks  of  victims,  we 
must  either  suppose,  with  Ernesti,  that  they  were 
killed  merely  that  the  priests  might  inspect  their 
intestines,  or  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  feast  to 
the  persons  present  at  the  festival.  At  all  events, 
however,  the  altar  of  the  goddess  was  not  allowed 
to  be  polluted  with  the  blood  of  the  victims,  which 
were  mostly  he-goats.  Mysteries  were  also  cele- 
brated at  Paphos  in  honour  of  Aphrodite :  and 
those  who  were  initiated  offered  to  the  goddess  a 
piece  of  money,  and  received  in  return  a  measure 
of  salt  and  a  phallus.    In  the  mysteries  themselves, 


1.  (Herald.,  Animad*.  in  Sakn.,  183.)— S.  (Compere  Cic., 
An.,  t.,  11,  H,  IS ;  ti.,  8.— Lit.,  nori.,  «.— Hin,  BeU.  Alex., 
1 1,  IS.— Cm.,  Ball.  Crr.,  1.,  50.— «  Alque  oootaxmat,  at  curat 
eb  ksta  teloram  romigee  tati,"  iL,  4.— Poiyb.,  i.,  80, 1)  IS.)— S. 
(O Mi  ra  irAoIa  larrfftuxra  horrat,  Thocrd.,  i.,  10.)—4.  (Od., 
xii.,  JS9.)— S.  (nirai  otm  ttvov  iii  nfajf  rafturrpwuiira.  Thn- 
efaV i.,  14,— Fid.  Schefler,  da  Militia  Narali,  ii.,  c  47p.  ISO.)— 
«.  (Tacit.,  Hat.,  ii.,  3.— AnnaL,  iii.,  OS.)— 7.  (Viij.,  -«n,  i., 
IW.)  -».  (Bitt.,  ii.,  I.) 
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they  received  instructions  b>  ry  r^rvs  /ux^urf .  A 
second  or  new  Paphos  had  been  built,  according  ia 
tradition,  after  the  Troian  war,  by  the  Arcadian 
Agapenor;  and,  according  to  Strabo,'  men  and 
women  from  other  towns  of  the  island  assembled  al 
New  Paphos,  and  went  in  solemn  procession  to 
Old  Paphos,  a  distance  of  sixty  stadia:  and  tot 
name  of  the  priest  of  Aphrodite,  ayqrup,'  setsns  to 
have  originated  in  his  heading  this  proo&sicB. 
Aphrodite  was  worshipped  in  most  towns  of  Cyprus, 
and  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  such  as  Cytheis, 
Sparta,  Thebes,  Elis,  Ac.;  and  though  no  Aphro- 
disia  are  mentioned  in  these  places,  we  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  their  existence:  we  find  them  ex- 
pressly mentioned  at  Corinth  and  Athens,  when 
they  were  chiefly  celebrated  by  the  numerous  pros- 
titutes.' Another  great  festival  of  Aphrodite  and 
Adonis,  in  Sestus,  is  mentioned  by  Musssus.* 

•APIA8TELLUM,  the  herb  Craw-fool,  Gold 
Knap,  or  Yellow  Oram.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
BatracMum  and  Apium  rustuum.'  This  same  name 
is  also  applied  sometimes  to  the  Britmy.  Hnmel- 
bergius,  however,  thinks  that  in  this  latter  case. 
Apiastemm  is  corrupted  from  Opkwstapkyle,  whick 
last  is  enumerated  by  Dioscorides  among  the  names 
of  the  Briom* 

•APIASTER,  the  Bee-eater,  a  species  cf  bird, 
(Vid.  Merops.) 

•APIASTRUM.    (Vid.  Mklissophtllom.) 

♦APTON  (airiov),  the  Pyrus  communis,  or  Pear- 
tree.'    (Vid.  Pteos.) 

•AP10S  {axtot),  a  species  of  Spurge,  the  Eu- 
phorbia apios.* 

•APIS  (peTrfooo  or  -irra),  the  Bee.  "The  natural 
history  of  the  common  hive-bee  (Apis  meO^Ua)  is 
so  remarkable,  that  it  need  not  excite  surprise  that 
the  ancients  were  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
it.  Among  the  earliest  of  the  observers  of  the  bet 
may  be  enumerated  Aristotle*  and  Virgil,"  as  also 
Anstomachus  of  Soli  in  Cilicia,  and  Philiscus  tht 
Thasian.  Aristomachus,  we  are  told  by  Pliny, 
attended  solely  to  bees  for  fifty-eight  years;  and 
Philiscus,  it  is  said,  spent  the  whole  of  his  time  in 
forests,  investigating  their  habits."  Both  these  ob- 
servers wrote  on  the  bee.  Aristotle  notices  several 
other  species  besides  the  honey-bee,  but  in  so  brief 
a  manner  that  they  cannot  be  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined." The  bee  plays  an  important  part  among 
the  religious  symbols  of  antiquity,  and  there  ap- 
pears, according  to  some  inquirers,  a  resemblance 
more  than  accidental  between  its  Latin  name  and 
that  of  the  Egyptian  Apis." 

•APIUM  (oOivov),  a  well-known  plant  Thee 
phrastus  speaks  of  several  sorts :  the  oiXivov  tut 
pov,  which  is  generally  thought  to  be  our  common 
Parsley ;  the  ImrooiXivov,  which  seems  to  be  what 
is  now  called  AUsanitrs ;  the  WmootAmwh,  Wili 
Celery  or  SmaUage ;  and  the  bpeoaffuvov,  or  Mount- 
ain-parsley. Virgil  is  generally  thought  by  Apam 
to  mean  the  first  sort,  that  being  principally  culti- 
vated in  gardens.  Martyn,  however,  thinks  he 
means  the  StaoOage,  which  delights  in  the  banks  of 
rivulets,  and  hence  the  language  of  the  poet,  "«■ 
its  apio  rip*,"  and  "potts  gaudertnt  rms."  P*e 
also  makes  the  Apium  of  Virgil  the  same  with  the 
Apium  graveolem,  L.,  or  tteioofXivm.  Our  celery 
is  that  variety  of  the  A.  graveatens  which  is  called 
dvlce  by  Miller.  The  wild  species  has  a  bitter, 
acrid  taste,  and  is  unfit  to  eat. — According  to  the 
generality  of  writers,  the  term  opium  comes  from 
apis,  because  bees  are  fond  of  this  plant  A  much 
better  derivation,  however,  is  from  the  Celtic  apm, 


1.  (nir.,  p.  144,  ad.  Tnchnitx.)  — S.  (Hcajch.,  «.'■)—.*- 
(Athenama,  xiii.,  p.  574,  S7»;  xvr.,  p.  050.)— 4.  (Hen  at  Laud., 
48.)— 5.  (Apnl.,  da  He*.,  e.  B.)--«.  (Dioeco-  .y„  184HJ*" 
nwlbetv.  in  loc)— 7.  (Dioaoor.,  i.,  1*7.)— 8.  *a*cat.,  ir.,  174.) 
— 0.  (H.A,y,1».)— 10.  (Gaonr.,ir.)— 11.  (Plin,  H.  N.,rinW 
—It.  (Cromer,  Srmbnlik,  ii.,  18) :  iii.,  354 :  it..  391.  *a  > 
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APLUSTRE. 

"  *ater."  The  French  tenn  acie  comes  from  achts, 
m  the  same  language,  signifying  "  a  brook. ' 

APLUSTRE  (ufUotrrov),  an  ornament  of  wooden 
planks,  which  constituted  the  highest  part  of  the 
poop  o?  a  ship. 

The  position  of  the  aplostre  is  shown  in  the  rep- 
resentapons  of  ancient  vessels  in  the  articles  An- 
ciou  and  Antenna.  The  forms  there  exhibited 
show  a  correspondence  in  the  general  appearance 
tad  eftst  between  the  aplustre  which  terminated 
the  iters,  and  the  aMpoarhJuov  which  advanced  to- 
wards it,  proceeding  from  the  prow.  {Vid.  Acros- 
touon.)  At  the  junction  of  ue  aplostre  with  the 
sms,  on  which  it  was  based,  we  commonly  observe 
»  ornament  resembling  a  circular  shield :  this  was 
filed  aonitiw  or  uamiloKti  It  is  seen  on  the 
1*0  aplostria  here  represented. 


■a  the  history  of  the  Argonaatic  expedition,  a 
stni  is  described,  which  perches  on  the  aplustre  of 
rite  skip  Argo,  and  delivers  oracular  counsel.'  Af- 
terrara,  the  extremities  pf  this  appendage  to  the 
■era  are  "»»«>»»<  by  the  collision  of  the  Symple- 
sades,  while  thr  body  of  the  vessel  narrowly  escapes 
*a  is  passage  between  those  islands.' 

la  the  battle  at  the  ships  related  by  Homer,'  as 
ihey  had  their  poops  landward,  and  nearest  to  the 
Trojans,  Hector  takes  a  firm  hold  of  one  by  its  ap- 
hntre,  while  he  incites  his  followers  to  bring  fire 
aad  bum  them.  After  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
tome  similar  incidents  are  mentioned  by  Herodc- 
■a,'  especially  the  distinguished  bravery  of  Cynav 
giros,  brother  of  the  poet  JEschylus,  who,  having 
seised  the  aplustre  of  a  Persian  ship,  had  his  hand 
eat  off  by  a  hatchet  In  these  cases  we  must  sup- 
pose the  aplostre  to  have  been  directed,  not  towards 
the  centre  of  the  vessel,  but  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. 

The  aplustre  rose  immediately  behind  the  guber- 
assor,  who  held  the  rodder  and  guided  the  ship,  and 
it  •erred  in  some  degree  to  protect  him  from  the 
wind  and  rain.  The  figure  introduced  in  the  arti- 
cle Axchou  shows  that  a  pole,  spear,  or  standard 
(trs/JUr,  miit)  was  sometimes  erected  beside  the 
■piastre,  to  which  a  fillet  or  pennon  (ratWa)  was 
attached.  This  served  both  to  distinguish  and 
adorn  the  Teasel,  and  also  to  shew  the  direction  of 
Ae  wind.  In  the  figure  of  a  ship,  sculptured  on  the 
eobnrm  of  Trajan,  we  see  a  lantern  suspended  from 
the  aptostte  so  as  to  hang  over  the  deck  below  the 
gnbrmator.  In  like  manner,  when  we  read  in  Vir- 
gil,* "  Pmppibut  el  tttti  nauta  imposuere  coronas,"  we 
ssast  suppose  the  garlands,  dedicated  to  the  domes- 


.  HJmxL,  i.  108Q.>-  *.  (ApoUodor.,  '•>  »i  **.— Apt*. 
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APOCYNON. 

tic  or  marine  divinities,  and  regarded  as  symbols  of 
a  prosperous  voyage,  to  be  attached  to  the  aplos- 
tria ;  and  to  these  and  similar  decorations,  express- 
ive of  joy  and  hope,  Gregory  Nazianzen  appears 
to  allude  in  the  phrase  uvSea  npiuvt/c,1  and  Apollo 
nius  Rhodius'  in  the  expression  afXaaroio  xopv/ije. 

It  is  evident  that  the  aplustre,  formed  of  compar- 
atively thin  boards,  and  presenting  a  broad  surface 
to  the  sky,  would  be  very  apt  to  be  shaken  by  violent 
and  contrary  winds.  Hence  Rutilius,  describing  a 
favourable  gale,  says:  "Inamcussa  vthii  tranquilly* 
aphakia  flatus,-  Mollia  secv.ro  vela  rudente  tremml." 

In  consequence  of  its  conspicuous  position  and 
beautiful  form,  the  aplustre  was  often  taken  as  the 
emblem  of  maritime  affairs.  It  was  carried  off  as 
a  trophy  by  the  conqueror  in  a  naval  engagement. 
Juvenal*  mentions  it  among  the  decorations  of  a 
triumphal  arch. 

Neptune,  as  represented  on  gems  and  medals, 
sometimes  holds  the  aplustre  in  his  right  hand ;  and 


in  the  celebrated  Apotheosis  of  Homer,  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  the  female  who  personates  the 
Odyssey  exhibits  the  same  emblem  in  reference  a> 
the  voyages  of  Ulysses. 
APOB'ATE  (<iiro  Punic).  {Vid.  Dssoltoies.) 
APOKERTXIS  (Airomfrwfv)  implies  the  method 
by  which  a  father  could  at  Athens  dissolve  the  legal 
connexion  between  himself  and  his  son.  Accord- 
ing to  the  author  of  the  declamation  on  the  subject 
{'ArnaipvTTouevoc),  which  has  generally  been  at- 
tributed to  Lucian,  substantial  reasons  were  re- 
quired to  ensure  the  ratification  of  such  extraordi- 
nary severity.  Those  suggested  in  the  treatise  re- 
ferred to  are,  deficiency  in  filial  attention,  riotous 
living,  and  profligacy  generally.  A  subsequent  act 
of  pardon  might  annul  this  solemn  rejection;  but 
if  it  were  not  so  avoided,  the  son  was  denied  by  his 
father  while  alive,  and  disinherited  afterward.  It 
does  not,  however,  appear  that  his  privileges  as  to 
his  tribe  or  the  state  underwent  any  alteration. 
The  court  of  the  archon  must  have  been  that  in 
which  causes  of  this  kind  were  brought  forward, 
and  the  rejection  would  be  completed  and  declared 
by  the  voice  of  the  herald.  It  is  probable  that  an 
adoptive  father  also  might  resort  to  this  remedy 
against  the  ingratitude  of  a  son.* 
APOCHEIROT'ONEINCilirojeiporwelv).    (Ftrf. 

AncBilRESIi.) 

•APCCYNON  (uk6kvvov),  a  «pecies  of  plant, 
which  Matthioras  informs  us  he  long  despaired  of 
discovering;  but  that,  at  last,  he  was  presented  with 
a  specimen  of  a  plant  which  he  was  satisfied  wat 
it  He  refers  to  the  Cynanckus  eredms,  L.  Dodo- 
najus  confounds  it  with  the  PeripUxa,  to  which,  as 
Miller  remarks,  it  bears  a  striking  resemblance. 
Stephens  describes  it  as  being  frequent  in  Burgun- 
dy, having  an  ivy  leaf,  white  flower,  and  fruit  like 
a  bean.* 


1.  (Cam.  x.,  ».)—«.  (L  c.y-9.  (*•,  l**»fc-*-  CD*""**  •» 
Spud.,  lOJt.— Petit.,  Leg.  An.,  *35.)— 5.  (Dioecw.,  ir.,  W  • 
Adenu,  Append.,  «.  ».) 
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APOLLONIA. 


APODECTiE  (AnoiiicTtu)  were  public  officer* 
«t  Athens,  who  were  introduced  by  Cleisthenes  in 
the  place  of  the  ancient  colacreta  (KoXaKptrai). 
They  were  ten  in  number,  one  for  each  tribe,  and 
their  doty  was  to  collect  all  the  ordinary  taxes,  and 
distribute  them  to  the  separate  branches  of  the  ad- 
ministration which  were  entitled  to  them.  They 
had  the  power  to  decide  causes  connected  with  the 
subjects  under  their  management;  though,  if  the 
matters  in  dispute  were  of  importance,  they  were 
obliged  to  bring  them  for  decision  into  the. ordinary 
courts.1 

APOGHAPHE  (moypatf)  is,  literally,  a  "  list  or 
register;"  but,  in  the  language  of  the  Attic  courts, 
the  terms  iitoypaQetv  and  airoypufcodai  had  three 
separate  applications:  1.  'Airoypatfi  was  used  in 
reference  to  an  accusation  in  public  matters,  more 
particularly  when  there  were  several  defendants; 
the  denunciation,  the  bill  of  indictment,  and  enu- 
meration of  the  accused,  would  in  this  case  be  term- 
ed apographe,  and  differ  but  little,  if  at  all,  from  the 
ordinary  graphe.*  2.  It  implied  the  making  of  a 
solemn  protest  or  assertion  Defore  a  magistrate,  to 
the  intent  that  it  might  be  preserved  by  him  till  it 
was  required  to  be  given  in  evidence.*  3.  It  was  a 
specification  of  property,  said  to  belong  to  the  state, 
but  actually  in  the  possession  of  a  private  person; 
which  specification  was  made  with  a  view  to  the 
confiscation  of  such  property  to  the  state.4 

The  last  case  only  requires  a  more  extended  il- 
lustration. There  would  be  two  occasions  upon 
which  it  would  occur:  first,  when  a  person  held 
public  property  without  purchase,  as  an  intruder; 
and,  secondly,  when  the  substance  of  an  individual 
was  liable  to  confiscation  in  consequence  of  a  judi- 
cial award,  as  in  the  case  of  a  declared  state  debt- 
or. If  no  opposition  were  offered,  the  amrypatf 
would  attain  its  object,  under  the  care  of  the  ma- 
gistrate to  whose  office  it  was  brought;  otherwise 
a  public  action  arose,  which  is  also  designated  by 
the  same  title. 

In  a  cause  of  tho  first  kind,  which  is  said  in 
tome  cases  to  have  also  borne  the  name  irSfftv 
fret  ra  xphfILaTa  K<d  *6oa  ravra  eti),  the  claimant 
against  the  state  had  merely  to  prove  his  title  to  the 
property;  and  with  this  we  must  class  the  case  of  a 
person  that  impugned  the  bimypatf,  whereby  the 
substance  of  another  was,  or  was  proposed  to  be, 
confiscated,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  a  loan  by 
way  of  mortgage  or  other  recognised  security  upon 
a  portion  of  it:  or  that  the  part  in  question  aid  not 
in  any  way  belong  to  the  state  debtor,  or  person  so 
mulcted.  This  kind  of  opposition  to  the  airoypatf 
is  illustrated  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against 
Nicostratus,  in  which  we  learn  that  Apollodorus 
had  instituted  an  inoypatf  against  Arethusius,  for 
non-payment  of  a  penalty  incurred  in  a  former  ac- 
tion. Upon  this,  Nicostratus  attacks  the  description 
of  the  property,  and  maintains  that  three  slaves 
were  wrongly  set  down  in  it  as  belonging  to  Are- 
thusius,  for  they  were,  in  fact,  his  own. 

In  the  second  case,  the  defence  could,  of  course, 
only  proceed  upon  the  alleged  illegality  of  the  for- 
mer penalty;  and  of  this  we  have  an  instance  in 
the  speech  of  Lysias  for  the  soldier.  There  Poly- 
asnus  had  been  condemned  by  the  generals  to  pay  a 
fine  for  a  breach  of  discipline;  and,  as  he  did  not 
pay  it  within  the  appointed  time,  an  iiroypafrj  to 
the  amount  of  the  fine  was  directed  against  him, 
which  he  opposes,  on  the  ground  that  the  fine  was 
illegal.  The  Airoypatf  might  be  instituted  by  an 
Athenian  citizen;  but  if  there  were  no  private  pros- 
ecutor, it  became  the  duty  of  the  demarchi  to  pro- 
ceed with  it  officially.    Sometimes,  however,  extra- 
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ordinary  commissioners,  as  the  ovXXoyelf  and  ftrv 
rai,  were  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  suits  in- 
stituted against  the  iiroypatf  belonged  to  the  ju 
risdictkra  of  the  Eleven,  and,  for  a  while,  to  iha" 
of  the  Syndici.1  The  farther  conduct  of  these 
causes  would,  of  course,  in  a  great  measure,  depend 
upon  the  claimant  being  or  not  being  in  possession 
of  the  proscribed  propery.  In  the  first  case  the 
iiroypajov,  in  the  second  the  claimant,  would  ap- 
pear in  the  character  of  a  plaintiff.  In  a  ease  like 
that  of  Nicostratus  above  cited,  the  claimant  would 
be  obliged  to  deposite  a  certain  sum,  which  he  for 
feited  if  he  lost  his  cause  (irapaicaTatoZq) ;  in  aU, 
he  would  probably  be  obliged  to  pay  the  costs  oi 
court  fees  (irpvTavcia)  upon  the  same  contingency. 

A  private  citizen,  who  prosecuted  an  individual 
by  means  of  unoypatyp,  forfeited  a  thousand  drachma 
it  he  failed  to  obtain  the  votes  of  one  fifth  of  tht 
dicasts,  and  reimbursed  the  defendant  his  prytaneia 
upon  acquittal.  In  the  former  case,  too,  he  would 
probably  incur  a  modified  atimia,  t.  «.,  a  restriction 
from  bringing  such  actions  for  the  future. 

AnOAEI'+EQI  AI'KH  ((bnOctyeuc  dun;).  Tht 
laws  of  Athens  permitted  either  the  husband  or  tht 
wife  to  call  for  and  effect  a  separation.  If  it  oii 
ginated  with  the  wife,  she  was  said  to  leave  hei 
husband's  house  (anoitiiretv) ;  if  otherwise,  to  be 
dismissed  from  it  (axonefnrlodai).  The  dismissal 
of  the  wife  seems  to  have  required  little,  if  any,  for- 
mality;  but,  as  in  one  instance  we  find  that  the  hus- 
band called  in  witnesses  to  attest  it,  we  may  infei 
that  their  presence  upon  such  an  occasion  was  cus- 
tomary, if  not  necessary.*  If,  however,  it  was  tht 
wife  that  first  moved  in  the  matter,  there  were  othci 
proceedings  prescribed  by  a  law  of  Solon;  and  the 
case  of  a  virtuous  matron  like  Hipparete,  driven,  by 
the  insulting  profligacy  of  her  husband  Alcibiadcf, 
to  appear  before  the  archon  sitting  in  his  court,  and 
there  relate  her  wrongs  and  dictate  their  enrolmei't, 
must  have  been  trying  in  the  extreme.  No  xipui 
was  permitted  to  speak  for  her  upon  this  occasion: 
for,  until  the  separation  was  completed,  her  husband 
was  her  legal  protector,  and  her  husband  was  now 
her  opponent.*  Whether  the  divorce  was  voluntary 
or  otherwise,  the  wife  resorted  to  the  male  relative. 
with  whom  she  would  have  remained  if  she  had 
never  quilted  her  maiden  state ;  and  it  then  became 
his  duty  to  receive  or  recover  from  her  late  husband 
all  the  property  that  she  had  brought  to  him  in  ac- 
knowledged dowry  upon  their  marriage.  If,  upon 
this,  both  parties  were  satisfied,  the  divorce  was 
complete  and  final ;  if  otherwise,  an  action  iiroArf- 
V>«jr  or  &woiciie>lieut  would  be  instituted,  as  the  case 
might  be,  by  the  party  opposed  to  the  separation. 
In  this  the  wife  would  appear  by  her  representa- 
tive, as  above  mentioned ;  but  of  the  forms  of  the 
trial  and  its  results  we  have  no  information. 

APOLLCNIA  ("AxoJUuvja)  is  the  name  of  a  pro- 
pitiatory festival  solemnized  at  Sicyon  in  honour 
of  Apollo  and  Artemis,  of  which  Pausanias*  gives 
the  following  account:  Apollo  and  Artemis,  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Python,  had  wished  to  be  pu- 
rified at  Sicyon  (ASgialea);  but,  being  driven  away 
by  a  phantom  (whence,  in  aftertimes,  a  certain  spot 
in  the  town  was  called  Q66os\  they  proceeded  to 
Carmanos  in  Crete.  Upon  this,  the  inhabitants  of 
Sicyon  were  attacked  by  a  pestilence,  and  the  seen 
ordered  them  to  appease  the  deities.  Seven  boys 
and  the  same  number  of  girls  were  ordered  to  go  to 
the  river  Sythas,  and  bathe  in  its  waters;  then  to 
carry  the  statues  of  the  two  deities  into  the  Tem- 
ple of  Peitho,  and  thence  back  to  that  of  Apollo. 
Similar  rites,  says  Pausanias,  still  continue  to  be 
observed;  for,  at  the  festival  of  Apollo,  the  boys  go 
to  the  river  Sythas,  and  carry  the  two  deities  inlo 
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APORRJIETA. 

(te  Temp*  of  Feitho,  and  thence  back  to  that  of 
Apotto. 

Although  festivals  under  the  name  of  Apollonia, 
in  honour  of  Apollo,  are  mentijned  in  no  other 
place,  still  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  existed 
under  the  same  name  in  other  towns  of  Greece. 

APOMOS'IA  (ixuftoeia)  denoted  the  affidavit  of 
the  litigant  who  impugned  the  allegations  upon 
which  the  other  party  grounded  his  petition  for 
postponement  of  the  trial.  (Vid.  Htpomosu.)  If 
it  were  insisted  upon,  it  would  lead  to  a  decision  of 
the  question  of  delay  by  the  court  before  which  the 
petition  was  preferred.1 

AnOTIEMt'EQZ  AIKH.  (Vii.  AIlOAEItEQS 
AIIH.) 

APOPHAN'SIS  or  APOPH'ASIS  (dmJfrvttc  or 
itifartf )  was  used  in  aeTeral  significations  in  the 
Attic  courts.  L  It  signified  the  proclamation  of 
the  decision  which  the  majority  of  the  judges  came 
to  at  the  end  of  a  trial.  This  proclamation  appears 
to  hare  been  made  by  means  of  a  herald.'  II.  It 
was  used  to  signify  the  day  on  which  the  trial  took 
place.'  IIL  It  -was  employed  to  indicate  the  ac- 
count of  a  person's  property,  which  was  obliged  to 
be given  when  an  iorrliooic  was  demanded.  {Vid. 
Ajnrooms.) 

APOPH'ORA  (iiro^opd),  which  properly  means 
"  produce  or  profit"  of  any  kind,  was  used  at  Ath- 
ens to  signify  the  profit  which  accrued  to  masters 
from  their  slaves.*  It  thus  signified  the  stun  which 
•lares  paid  to  their  masters  when  they  laboured  on 
their  own  account,  and  the  sum  which  masters  re- 
ceiTed  when  they  let  out  their  slaves  on  hire,  either 
far  the  mines  or  any  other  kind  of  labour,  and  also 
hYe  money  which  was  paid  by  the  state  for  the  use 
of  the  slaves  who  served  in  the  fleet.*  •  The  term 
infiti  was  also  applied  to  the  money  which  was 
paid  by  the  allied  states  to  Sparta,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Persians.  When 
Athens  acquired  the  supremacy,  these  moneys  were 
called  fopo*. 

APOPHORETA  (iirofyip-a)  were  presents, 
which  were  given  to  friends  at  the  end  of  an  enter- 
tainment to  take  home  with  them.  These  presents 
appear  to  have  been  usually  given  on  festival  days, 
especially  during  the  Saturnalia.' 

AQOwPAAEZ  'H'MEPAI  (  iwofpait £■  tpipai) 
were  unlucky  or  unfortunate  days,  on  which  no  pub- 
he  business,  nor  any  important  affairs  of  any  kind, 
were  transacted  at  Athens.  Such  were  the  last  three 
days  but  one  of  every  month,'  and  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  the  month  Thargelion,  on  which  the  plynte- 
ria  were  celebrated.* 

•APORRHA'IDES  (&Kotfaiitt\  a  species  of  sea- 
animal  noticed  by  Aristotle,  belonging  to  the  germs 
Murtx  according  to  Rondolet  and  Gesner.  Lin- 
tueus  calls  it  Cochlea  aforrkaU.' 

APORRHETA  {.ixoWirm),  literally  "  things  for- 
bidden,'* has  two  peculiar  but  widely  different  ac- 
ceptations in  the  Attic  dialect  In  one  of  these  it 
implies  contraband  goods,  an  enumeration  of  which, 
at  the  different  periods  of  Athenian  history,  is  given 
br  Bockh;"  in  the  other  it  denotes  certain  contume- 
lwu  epithets,  from  the  application  of  which  both 
me  Jvmg  and  the  dead  were  protected  by  special 
iaww."  Among  these,  eWpddavof,  xarpatoiae,  and 
larrfmZaioc  are  certainly  to  be  reckoned ;  and  other 
,  as  fitfaorte,  though  not  forbidden  nominatim 
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by  the  law,  seem  to  have  been  equal  ij  actionable.' 
The  penalty  for  using  these  words  was  a  fine  of  600 
drachmae,'  recoverable  in  an  action  for  abnsive  lan- 
guage. (Vid.  Kakeqobus.)  It  is  surmised  that 
this  fine  was  incurred  by  Madias  in  two  actions  oa 
the  occasion  mentioned  oy  Demosthenes.' 

AJIOSTAS'IOT  AIKH  (Inroaraoum  SUn).  Thia  is 
the  only  private  suit  which  came,  as  far  as  we  knew. 
under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  poleitarcn.* 
It  could  be  brought  against  none  but  a  freedman 
{ineteiOipoc),  and  the  only  prosecutor  permitted  to 
appear  was  the  citizen  to  whom  he  had  been  in- 
debted for  bis  liberty,  unless  this  privilege  was 
transmitted  to  the  sons  of  such  former  master.  The 
tenour  of  the  accusation  was,  that  there  had  been  a 
default  in  duty  to  the  prosecutor;  but  what  atten- 
tions might  be  claimed  from  the  freedman,  we  arc 
not  informed.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  great- 
est delict  of  this  kind  was  the  selection  of  a  patron 
(irpxrrdnjf)  other  than  the  former  master.  If  con- 
victed, the  defendant  was  publicly  sold ;  but  if  ac- 
quitted, the  unprosperous  connexion  ceased  forever, 
and  the  freedman  was  at  liberty  to  select  any  citizen 
for  his  patron.  The  patron  could  also  summarily 
punish  the  above-mentioned  delinquencies  of  his 
freedman  by  private  incarceration  without  any  le- 
gal award.*  • 

APOST'OLEIS  (AffooToXtff)  were  ten  public  offi- 
cers at  Athens,  whose  duty  was  to  see  that  the  ships 
were  properly  equipped  and  provided  by  those  who 
were  bound  to  discharge  the  trierarchy.  They  had 
the  power,  in  certain  cases,  of  imprisoning  the  trier- 
archs  who  neglected  to  furnish  the  ship  properly;* 
and  they  appear  to  have  constituted  a  board  in  con- 
junction with  the  inspectors  of  the  docks  (oi  nm 
veupiuv  hrifuXriTal)  for  the  prosecution  of  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  equipment  of  the  ships.' 

APOTHE'CA  (unoOriiaj)  was  a  place  in  the  uppei 
part  of  the  house,  in  which  the  Romans  frequently 
placed  the  earthen  amphorae  in  which  their  wines 
were  deposited.  This  place,  which  was  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  cella  vinaria,  was  above  the  fuma- 
rnim,  since  it  was  thought  that  the  passage  of  the 
smoke  through  the  room  tended  greatly  to  increase 
the  flavour  of  the  wine.' 

APOTHEO'SIS  (iirodiooic),  the  enrolment  of  a 
mortal  among  the  gods.  The  mythology  of  Greece 
contains  numerous  instances  of  the  deification  of 
mortals,  but  in  the  republican  times  of  Greece  we 
-find  few  examples  of  such  deification.  The  inhab- 
itants of  Ampnipolis,  however,  offered  sacrifices  to 
Brasidas  after  his  death ;'  and  the  people  of  Egeste 
built  a  herovm  to  Philippus,  and  also  offered  sacri- 
fices to  him  on  account  of  his  personal  beauty."  In 
the  Greek  kingdoms,  which  arose  in  the  East  en  the 
dismemberment  of  the  empire  of  Alexander,  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  uncommon  for  the  success- 
or to  the  throne  to  have  offered  divine  honours  to 
the  former  sovereign.  Such  an  apotheosis  of  Ptol- 
emy, king  of  Egypt,  is  described  by  Theocritus  in 
his  17th  Idyl." 

The  term  apotheosis,  among  the  Romans,  prop- 
erly signified  the  elevation  of  a  deceased  emperor 
to  divine  honours.  This  practice,  which  was  com- 
mon upon  the  death  of  almost  all  the  emperors,  ap- 
pears to  have  arisen  from  the  opinion,  which  was 
generally  entertained  among  the  Romans,  that  the 
souls  or  manes  of  their  ancestors  became  deities; 
and,  as  it  was  common  for  children  to  worship  the 
manes  of  their  fathers,  so  it  was  natural  for  divine 
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honours  to  be  publicly  paid  to  a  deceased  emperor, 
who  was  regarded  as  the  parent  of  his  country. 
This  apotheosis  of  an  emperor  was  usually  called 
amsecratioi  and  the  emperor  who  received  the  hon- 
our of  an  apotheosis  was  usually  said  in  deorum  nu- 
merum  referri,  or  amsecrari.  Romulus  is  said  to  have 
been  admitted  to  divine  honours  under  the  name  of 
Quirinus.1 

None  of  the  other  Roman  kings  appears  to  have 
received  this  honour;  and  also  in  the  republican 
times  we  read  of  no  instance  of  an  apotheosis.  Ju- 
lius Cassar  was  deified  after  his  death,  and  games 
were  instituted  to  his  honour  by  Augustus.'  The 
ceremonies  observed  on  the  occasion  of  an  apothe- 
osis have  been  minutely  described  by  Herodian* 
in  the  following  passage:  "It  is  the  custom  of  the 
Romans  to  deify  those  of  their  emperors  who  die 
leaving  successors,  and  this  rite  they  call  apotheo- 
sis. On  this  occasion  a  semblance  of  mourning, 
combined  with  festival  and  religious  observances, 
is  visible  throughoct  the  city.  The  body  of  the 
dead  they  honour  after  human  fashion,  with  a  splen- 
did funeral ;  and,  making  a  waxen  image  in  all  re- 
spects resembling  bim,  they  expose  it  to  view  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  palace,  on  a  lofty  ivory  couch  of 
great  size,  spread  with  cloth  of  gold.  The  figure  is 
made  pallid,  like  a  sick  man.  During  most  of  the 
day  senators  sit  round  the  bed  .on  the  left  side,  clo- 
thed in  black,  and  noble  women  on  the  right,  clo- 
thed in  plain  white  garments,  like  mourners,  wear- 
ing no  gold  or  necklaces.  These  ceremonies  con- 
tinue for  seven  days;  and  the  physicians  severally 
approach  the  couch,  and,  looking  on  the  sick  man, 
say  that  he  grows  worse  and  worse.  And  when 
ihey  have  made  believe  that  he  is  dead,  the  noblest 
of  the  equestrian  and  chosen  youths  of  the  senato- 
rial orders  take  up  the  couch,  and  bear  it  along  the 
Via  Sacra,  and  expose  it  in  the  old  forum.  Plat- 
forms, like  steps,  are  built  upon  each  side,  on  one  of 
which  stands  a  chorus  of  noble  youths,  and  on  the 
opposite  a  chorus  of  women  of  high  rank,  who  sing 
hymns  and  songs  of  praise  to  the  deceased,  modu- 
lated in  a  solemn  and  mournful  strain.  Afterward 
they  bear  the  couch  through  the  city  to  the  Campus 
Martius,  in  the  broadest  part  of  which  a  square  pile 
is  constructed  entirely  or  logs  of  timber  of  the  lar- 
gest size,  in  the  shape  of  a  chamber,  filled  witL  fag- 
ots, and  on  the  outside  adorned  with  hangings  in- 
tent oven  with  gold,  and  ivory  images,  and  pictures. 
Uport  this  a  similar  but  smaller  chamber  is  built, 
with  open  doors  and  windows,  and  above  it  a  third 
and  fourth,  still  diminishing  to  the  top,  so  that  one 
might  compare  it  to  the  lighthouses  which  are  call- 
ed Phari.  In  the  second  story  they  place  a  bed, 
and  collect  all  sorts  of  aromarics  and  incense,  and 
every  sort  of  fragrant  fruit,  or  herb,  or  juice ;  for  all 
cities,  and  nations,  and  persons  of  eminence  emu- 
late each  other  in  contributing  these  last  gifts  in 
honour  of  the  emperor.  And  when  a  vast  neap  of 
aromatics  is  collected,  there  is  a  procession  of  horse- 
men and  of  chariots  around  the  pile,  with  the  dri- 
vers clothed  in  robes  of  office,  and  wearing  masks 
made  to  resemble  the  most  distinguished  Roman 
gtnerals  and  emperors.  When  all  this  is  done,  the 
others  set  fire  to  it  on  every  side,  which  easily 
catches  hold  of  the  fagots  and  aromarics;  and  from 
the  highest  and  smallest  story,  as  from  a  pinnacle, 
an  eagle  is  let  loose,  to  mountinto  the  sky  as  the  fire 
ascends,  which  is  believed  by  the  Romans  to  carry 
the  soul  of  the  emperor  from  earth  to  heaven,  anil 
from  that  time  he  is  worshipped  with  the  other  gods." 
In  conformity  with  this  account,  it  is  common  to 
see  on  medals  struck  in  honour  of  an  apotheosis  an 
a)  ar  with  fire  on  it,  and  an  eagle,  the  bird  of  Jupi- 
ter, taking  flight  into  the  air.  The  number  of  med- 
als of  this  d«  icription  is  very  numerous.    We  can, 


from  these  medals  alone,  trace  the  names  of  sixty 
individuals  who  received  the  honours  of  an  apothe- 
osis, from  the  time,  of  Julius  Cssar  to  that  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great  On  most  of  them  the  word 
Consecratio  occurs,  and  on  some  Greek  coins  tin 
word  A*1EP0C1S.    The  following  woodcut  it  t» 
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ken  from  an  agate,  which  is  supposed  to  repnrvai 
the  apotheosis  of  Germanicus.1  In  his  left  habd  1m 
holds  the  cornucopia,  and  Victory  is  placing  l.  Uu- 
rel  crown  upon  him. 

A  very  similar  representation  to  the  above  is 
found  on  the  triumphal  arch  of  Titus,  on  which  Ti- 
tus is  represented  as  being  carried  up  to  die  skies 
on  an  eagle. 

Many  other  monuments  have  come  down  to  us 
which  represent  an  apotheosis.  Of  these  the  most 
celebrated  is  the  bas-relief  in  the  Townley  gallery 
in  the  British  Museum,  which  represents  the  apothe- 
osis of  Homer.  It  is  clearly  of  Roman  workman- 
ship, and  is  supposed  to  have  been  executed  in  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  An  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  vanous  explanations  which  have  been 
proposed  of  this  bas-relief  is  given  in  the  Tinenlef 
Oakery,  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge.  vol.  ii.,  p.  119,  &e. 

There  is  a  beautiful  representation  of  the  apothe- 
osis of  Augustus  on  an  onyx-stone  in  the  royal  mu- 
seum at  Paris. 

The  wives,  and  other  female  relatives  of  the  em- 
perors, sometimes  received  the  honour  of  an  apothe- 
osis. This  was  the  case  with  Livia  Augusta,  with 
Poppssa  the  wife  of  Nero,  and  with  Faustina  the 
wife  of  Antoninus.* 

For  farther  information  on  this  subject,  see 
Mencken,  DisputaUo  de  Consecration*,  &c. ;  and 
Schcepflin,  Tradatus  de  Apetheosi,  &c.,  Argent,  1730 

APPARITORES,  the  general  name  for  the  pub- 
lic servants  of  the  magistrates  at  Rome,  namely,  tha 
Accensi,  Carnifex,  Coactores,  Interpretes,  Lic- 
tores,  Prjecones,  Scrib*,  Stator,  Strator,  Via- 
tores,  of  whom  an  account  is  given  in  separate  ar- 
ticles. They  were  called  apparitores  because  tbey 
were  at  hand  to  execute  the  commands  of  the  ma- 
gistrates.' Their  service  or  attendance  was  called 
apparitio.*  The  servants  of  the  military  tribunes 
were  also  called  apparitores.  We  read  that  the 
Emperor  Severus  forbade  the  military  tribunes  to 
retain  the  apparitores,  whom  they  were  accustomed 
to  have.'  * 

Under  the  emperors,  the  apparitores  were  divide* 
into  numerous  classes,  and  enjoyed  peculiar  privi- 
leges, of  which  an  account  is  given  in  Just.,  Cod.  IS, 
lit.  52-59. 

APPELLATIO  (GREDK),  (iQeaic  or  avaiuda). 
Owing  to  the  constitution  of  the  Athenian  tribunals, 
each  of  which  was  generally  appropriated  lo  in 


1.  (Plat.,  Rom.,  57.  W.— Lit  .  i.,  10.— Cic.,  De  Hep.,  li..  10.) 
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ptrttealar  subjects  of  cognizance,  and,  therefore, 
could  not  be  considered  as  homogeneous  with,  or 
tobordsuie  to,  any  other,  there  was  little  opportu- 
nity far  bringing  appeals,  properly  so  called.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  also,  that  in  general  a  cause  was 
finally  and  irrevocably  decided  by  the  verdict  of  the 
(beasts  (dura  aArartXiK).  There  were,  however, 
wme  exceptions,  in  which  appeals  and  new  trials 
«kbt  be  resorted  to. 

A  new  trial  to  annul  the  previous  award  might 
V  obtained,  if  the  loser  could  prove  that  it  was  not 
.iving  to  his  negligence  that  judgment  had  gone  by 
jefauit,  or  that  the  dicasts  had  been  deceived  by 
fake  witnesses.  (Compare  EPHMOZ  AIKH,  KA- 
KOTBXNIQN,  and  +ETA0MAPTTP10N  AIKAI.) 
And  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  a  spe- 
cial law  annulled  all  the  judgments  that  had  been 
pven  during  the  usurpation.'  The  peculiar  title  of 
the  above-mentioned  causes  was  uvuiuoi  iixat, 
which  was  also  applied  to  all  causes  of  which  the 
•object-matter  was  oy  any  means  again  submitted 
to  the  decision  of  a  court. 

An  appeal  from  a  verdict  of  the  heliasts  was  al- 
lowed only  when  one  of  the  parties  was  a  citizen  of 
a  foreign  state,  between  which  and  Athens  an  agree- 
ment existed  as  to  the  method  of  settling  disputes 
between  individuals  of  the  respective  countries 
(JuMi  i*o  nftioXur).  If  such  a  foreigner  lost  his 
erase  at  Athens,  he  was  permitted  to  appeal  to  the 
proper  court  in  another  state,  which  (ImAjjtot 
f£Uc)  Bockh,  Schomann,  and  Hudtwalcker  sup- 
pose to  have  been  the  native  country  of  the  liti- 
gant Plainer,  on  the  other  hand,  arguing  from  the 
station  of  the  regulation,  viz..  to  protect  both  par- 
ties from  the  partiality  of  each  outer's  fellow-citi- 
zens, contends  that  some  disinterested  state  would 
probably  be  selected  for  this  purpose.  The  techni- 
cal words  employed  upon  this  occasion  are  tuca- 
itlr,  iuaXtiaOat,  and  i/  txxAaror,  the  last  used  as  a 
mhmntive,  probably  by  the  later  writers  only,  for 
fpcnr-'  Tlus,  as  well  as  the  other  cases  of  ap- 
peal, are  noticed  by  Pollux*  in  the  following  words: 
"Ef«tr  is  when  one  transfers  a  cause  from  the 
arbitrators  (otarwrai),  or  archons,  or  men  of  the 
township  (Joporat),  to  the  dicasts,  or  from  the  sen- 
ate to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  or  from  the  as- 
sembly to  a  court  {iucaart/ptov),  or  from  the  dicasts 
to  a  foreign  tribunal;  and  the  cause  was  then  term- 
ed apeauur.  Those  suits  were  also  called  IkkXt/toi 
f*m.  The  deposits  staked  in  appeals,  which  we 
aow  call  rmpatiXim,  is  by  Aristotle  styled  irapaSo- 
*•»."  The  appeals  from  the  diaitets  are  generally 
aasntioned  by  Demosthenes;*  and  Hudtwalcker  sup- 
poses that  tiey  were  allowable  in  all  cases  except 
when  the  pi  oioa  titr,  was  resorted  to.  {Vtd. 
Diul) 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  upon  what  occasions 
an  appeal  from  the  archons  could  be  preferred:  for, 
after  the  rime  of  Solon,  their  power  of  deciding 
eaawet  had  degenerated  into  the  mere  presidency  of 
a  emit  (kytfrnria  tuuumjplm),  and  the  conduct  of 
the  previous  examination  of  causes  (uvdxpiotf ).  It 
has  been  also  remarked,'  that  upon  the  plaintiff's 
•ait  being  rejected  in  this  previous  examination  as 
matt  to  be  brought  before  a  court,  he  would  most 
•Mtehly  proceed  against  the  archon  in  the  assem- 
bly of  the  people  for  denial  of  justice,  or  would 
wast  tffl  the  expiration  of  his  year  of  office,  and  at- 
tack him  when  be  came  to  render  the  account  of 
ess  eoodatt  in  the  magistracy  (evdvvai').  An  ap- 
peal, however,  from  the  archons,  as  well  as  from 
•9  other  officers,  was  very  possible,  when  they  im- 

rd  a  ine  of  their  own  authority,  and  without 
strjtfoo  of  a  court',  and  it  might  also  take 
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place  when  the  king  archon  had  by  tii  sole  voice 
made  an  award  of  dues  and  privileges  (yipa)  con- 
tested by  two  priesthoods  or  sacerdotal  races.' 

The  appeal  from  the  demotaj  would  occur  when 
a  person,  hitherto  deemed  one  of  their  members, 
had  been  declared  by  them  to  be  an  intruder,  and 
no  genuine  citizen.  If  the  appeal  were  made,  the 
demotes  appeared  by  their  advocate  as  plaintiff,  and 
the  result  was  the  restitution  of  the  franchise,  or 
thenceforward  the  slavery  of  the  defendant. 

It  will  have  been  observed,  that  in  the  last  three 
cases,  the  appeal  was  made  from  few,  or  single,  or 
local  judges  to  the  heliasts,  who  were  considered 
the  representatives  of  the  people  or  country.  With 
respect  to  the  proceedings,  no  new  documents  seem 
to  nave  been  added  to  the  contents  of  the  echinus 
upon  an  appeal;  but  the  anacrisis  would  be  con- 
fined merely  to  an  examination,  as  far  as  was  ne- 
cessary, to  those  documents  which  had  been  already 
put  in  by  the  litigants. 

There  is  some  obscurity  respecting  the  two  next 
kinds  of  appeal  that  are  noticed  by  Pollux.  It  is 
conjectured  oy  Schomann*  that  the  appeal  from  the 
senate  to  the  people  refers  to  cases  which  the  for- 
mer were,  for  various  reasons,  disinclined  to  decide, 
and  by  Planter,*  that  it  occurred  when  the  senate 
was  accused  of  having  exceeded  its  powers. 

Upon  the  appeal  from  the  assembly  to  court,  there 
is  also  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  last 
mentioned  critics,  Schomann4  maintaining  that  the 
words  of  Pollux  are  to  be  applied  to  a  voluntary 
reference  of  a  cause  by  the  assembly  to  the  dicasts, 
and  Platner  suggesting  the  possible  case  of  one  that 
incurred  a  prsejudicium  of  the  assembly  against 
him  (npo6oh),  jrararnporovi'a),  calling  upon  a  court 
{iiKaaHipuni)  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of  vindica- 
ting himself  from  a  charge  that  his  antagonist  de- 
clined to  follow  up.  Platner  also  supposes  the  case 
of  a  magistrate  summarily  deposed  by  the  assem- 
bly, and  demanding  to  prove  his  innocence  before 
the  heliasts. 

APPELLATIO  (ROMAN).  This  word,  and 
the  corresponding  verb  appetlare,  are  used  in  the 
early  Roman  writers  to  express  the  application  of 
an  individual  to  a  magistrate,  and  particularly  to  a 
tribune,  in  order  to  protect  himself  from  some  wrong 
inflicted,  or  threatened  to  be  inflicted.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  provocatio,  which  in  the  early  writers 
is  used  to  signify  an  appeal  to  the  populus  in  a 
matter  affecting  life.  It  would  seem  that  the  provo- 
cate was  an  ancient  right  of  the  Roman  citizens. 
The  surviving  Horatius,  who  murdered  his  sister, 
appealed  from  the  duumviri  to  the  populus.*  The 
decemviri  took  away  the  provocatio;  but  it  was  re- 
stored by  a  lex  consularis  provocatione,  and  it  was 
at  the  same  time  enacted  that  in  future  no  magis- 
trate should  be  made  from  whom  there  should  be 
no  appeal.  On  this  Livy*  remarks,  that  the  plebes 
were  now  protected  by  the  provocatio  and  the  trilm- 
niemm  auxMimi  this  latter  term  has  reference  to 
the  appellatio,  properly  so  called.  Appius'  applied 
(appeuavii)  to  the  tribunes ;  and  when  this  produced 
no  effect,  and  he  was  arrested  by  a  viator,  he  ap- 
pealed (provocavit).  Cicero*  appears  to  allude  tc 
the  re-establishment  of  the  provocatio,  which  it 
mentioned  by  Livy.'  The  complete  phrase  tc  ex- 
press the  provocatio  is  mrovocan  ad  populum;  and 
the  phrase  which  expresses  the  appellatio  is  appeU 
lore  ad,  Ac  It  appears  that  a  person  might  appet- 
lare from  one  magistrate  to  another  of  equal  rank; 
and,  of  course,  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  ma- 
gistrate, and  from  one  tribune  to  another. 

When  the  supreme  power  became  vested  in  the 
emperors,  the  terms  provocatio  and  appellatio  lost 
their  original  signification.    In  the  Digest,"  provo- 
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callo  and  appellatio  are  used  indiscriminately,  to 
express  what  we  call  an  appeal  in  civil  matters ; 
but  pro  vocatio  seems  so  far  to  have  retained  its  ori- 
ginal meaning  as  to  be  the  only  term  used  for  an 
appeal  in  criminal  matters.  The  emperor  centred 
in  himself  both  the  power  of  the  populus  and  the 
veto  of  the  tribunes ;  but  the  appeal  to  him  was 
properly  in  the  last  resort  Appellatio  among  the 
lie  man  jurists,  then,  signifies  an  application  for  re- 
dress from  the  decision  of  an  inferior  to  a  superior, 
on  the  ground  of  wrong  decision,  or  other  sufficient 
ground.  According  tc  Ulpian,'  appeals  were  com- 
mon among  the  Romans,  ''on  account  of  the  injus- 
tice or  ignorance  of  tbese  who  had  to  decide  (Judi- 
canto),  though  sometimes  an  appeal  alters  a  proper 
decision,  as  it  is  not  a  necessary  consequence  that 
he  who  gives  the  last  gives  also  the  best  decision." 
This  remark  must  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
Roman  system  of  procedure,  by  which  such  matters 
were  referred  to  a  judex  for  his  decision,  after  the 
pleadings  had  brought  the  matter  in  dispute  to  an 
issue.  From  the  emperor  himself  there  was,  of 
course,  no  appeal;  and,  by  a  constitution  of  Hadri- 
an, there  was  no  appeal  from  the  senate  to  the  em- 
peror. The  emperor,  in  appointing  a  judex,  might 
exclude  all  appeal,  and  make  the  decision  of  the 
judex  final.  The  appeal,  or  liteUvs  appclUUoriui, 
showed  who  was  the  appellant,  against  whom  the 
appeal  was,  and  what  was  the  judgment  appealed 
from. 

Appellatio  also  means  to  summon  a  party  before 
a  judex,  or  to  call  upon  him  to  perform  something 
that  he  has  undertaken  to  do.*    The  debtor  who 
was  summoned  (apptliatm)  by  his  creditor,  and 
obeyed  the  summons,  was  said  respondere. 
APPLICATIONS  JUS.    CTtd.  Banishment.) 
APPULEIA  LEX.    (Vid.  Majestas.) 
APRI'LIS.    (Vid.  Calendar,  Roman.) 
AIIPOSTAZ'IOr  rPA*H  (airpooraoiov  ypatfi),  an 
action  brought  against  those  metceci,  or  resident 
aliens,  who  had  neglected  to  provide  themselves 
with  a  patron  (irpoorarrc),  or  exercised  the  rights 
of  full  citizens,  or  did  not  pay  the  furoUiov,  a  tax 
of  twelve  drachma)  exacted  from  resident  aliens. 
Persons  convicted  under  this  indictment  forfeited 
the  protection  of  the  state,  and  were  sold  as  slaves.* 
*APUS  (ajrowf),  a  species  of  bird,  called  also 
KityeAAof.*    It  is  thought  to  have  been  the  same 
with  the  Swift,  or  Birwndo  opus,  L.    Pennant,  how- 
ever, contends  that  the  Cypsellus  of  Aristotle  and 
Pliny  was  the  ProaSaria  puagica,  or  Stoma/  Petrd.* 
AQ.U.E  DUCTUS  usually  signifies  an  artificial 
channel  or  water-course,  by  which  a  supply  of  wa- 
ter is  brought  from  a  considerable  distance  upon 
an  inclined  plane  raised  on  arches,  and  carried 
across  valleys  and  uneven  country,  and  occasion- 
ally under  ground,  where  hills  or  rocks  intervene. 

As  nearly  all  the  ancient  aquaedtfets  now  remain- 
ing are  of  Roman  construction,  it  has  been  generally 
imagined  that  works  of  inis  description  were  entire- 
ly unknown  to  the  Greeks.  This,  however,  is  an 
error,  since  some  are  mentioned  by  Pausanias  and 
others,  though  too  briefly  to  enable  us  to  judge  of 
their  particular  construction;  whether  they  consist- 
ed chiefly  of  subterraneous  channels  bored  through 
hills,  or,  if  not,  by  what  means  they  were  carried 
across  valleys,  since  the  use  of  the  arch,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  was  in- 
dispensable for  such  a  purpose.  Probably  those 
which  have  been  recorded — such  as  that  built  by 
Pisistratus  at  Athens,  that  at  Megara,  and  the  cele- 
brated one  of  Polycrates  at  Samos* — were  rather 
conduits  than  ranges  of  building  like  the  Roman 
ones.  Of  the  latter,  few  were  constructed  in  the 
times  of  the  Republic.    We  are  informed  by  Fron- 
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tinus  that  it  *  as  not  until  about  B.C.  313  that  any 
were  erector,  the  inhabitants  supplying  themse.vsf 
up  to  that  time  with  water  from  the  Tiber,  or  ma- 
king use  of  cisterns  and  springs.  The  first  aquan- 
duct  was  begun  by  Appius  Claudius  the  Censor, 
and  was  named,  after  him,  the  Aqua  Appia.'  In  thin 
aquaeduct  the  water  was  conveyed  from  the  distance 
of  between  seven  and  eight  miles  from  the  city,  al- 
most entirely  under  ground,  since,  out  of  11,190 
passus,  its  entire  extent,  the  water  was  above  ground 
only  60  passus  before  it  reached  the  Porta  Capena, 
and  then  was  only  partly  carried  on  arches.  Re- 
mains of  this  work  no  longer  exist. 

Forty  years  afterward  (B.C.  373)  a  second  aquas- 
duct  was  begun  by  M.  Curius  Dentatus,  by  which 
the  water  was  brought  from  the  river  Anio,  20  miles 
above  Tibur  (now  Tivoli),  making  an  extent  cf 
43,000  passus,  of  which  only  70S  were  above  ground 
and  upon  arches.  This  was  the  one  afterward 
known  by  the  name  of  Anio  Vdus,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  another  aquaeduct  brought  from  the 
same  river,  and  therefore  called  Anio  Items.  Of 
the  Anio  Vetus  considerable  remains  may  yet  be 
traced,  both  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tivoli  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  present  Porta  Maggiore  at  Rome. 
It  was  constructed  of  blocks  of  Peperino  stone,  and 
the  water-course  was  lined  with  a  thick  coating  of 
cement 

In  B.C.  179,  the  censors  M.  jEmilius  Lepidns  and 
M.  Flaccus  Nobilior  proposed  that  another  aquae- 
duct  should  be  built ;  but  the  scheme  was  defeated, 
in  consequence  of  Licinius  Crassus  refusing  to  let 
it  be  carried  through  his  lands.*  A  more  abundant 
supply  of  water  being  found  indispensable,  particu- 
larly as  that  furnished  by  the  Anio  Vetus  was  of 
such  bad  quality  as  to  be  almost  unfit  for  drinking, 
the  senate  commissioned  duintus  Marcius  Rex,  the 
pnetor,  who  had  superintended  the  repairs  of  the 
two  aquasducts  already  built,  to  undertake  a  third, 
which  was  called,  after  him,  the  Aqua  Marcia* 
This  was  brought  from  Sublaquenm  (Subiaco) 
along  an  extent  of  61,710  passus;  viz.,  54,267  un- 
der ground,  and  7443  above  ground,  and  chiefly  on 
arches ;  and  was  of  such  elevation  that  water  could 
be  supplied  from  it  to  the  loftiest  part  of  the  Capito- 
line  Mount.  Of  the  arches  of  this  aquaeduct  a  con- 
siderable number  are  yet  standing.  Of  those,  like- 
wise, called  the  Aqua  Ttpula  (B.C.  127),  and  the 
Aqua  Julia  (B.C.  35),  which  are  next  in  point  of 
date,  remains  are  still  existing;  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  city,  these  two  aquaeducts  and  the  Marcia 
were  all  united  in  one  line  of  structure,  forming 
three  separate  water-courses,  one  above  the  other, 
the  lowermost  of  which  formed  the  channel  of  the 
Aqua  Marcia,  and  the  uppermost  that  of  the  Aqua 
Julia,  and  they  discharged  themselves  into  one  res- 
ervoir in  common.  The  Aqua  Julia  was  erected 
by  M.  Agrippa  during  his  aedileship,  who,  besides 
repairing  both  the  Anio  Vetus  and  the  Aqua  Mar- 
cia, supplied  the  city  with  seven  hundred  wells 
(locus),  one  hundred  and  fifty  springs  or  fountains 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty  reservoirs. 

Besides  repairing  and  enlarging  the  Aqua  Mitr- 
cia,  and,  by  turning  a  new  stream  into  it,  increasing 
its  supply  to  double  what  it  formerly  had  been,  Au- 
gustus built  the  aquaeduct  called  Alsietina,  some- 
times called  Augusta  after  its  founder.  The  water 
furnished  by  it  was  brought  from  the  Lake  of  Al- 
sietinus,  ana  was  of  such  bad  quality  as  :c  be  scarce- 
ly fit  for  drinking;  on  which  account  it  has  been 
supposed  that  Augustus  intended  it  chiefly  for  fill- 
ing his  naumachia,  which  required  more  water  than 
could  be  spared  from  the  other  aquasducts,  its  basin 
being  1800  feet  in  length  and  1200  in  breadth.  It 
was  m  the  reign,  too,  of  this  emperor  that  M.  Agrip- 
pa built  the  aquaeduct  called  the  Aqua  Virgo,  which 
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name  it  is  said  to  have  obtained  because  the  spring 
which  supplied  it  was  first  pointed  out  by  a  girl  to 
some  soldiers  who  were  in  search  of  water.  Pliny, 
however,  gives  a  different  origin  to  the  name.1  Its 
length  was  14,105  passns,  of  which  13,865  were  un- 
der ground;  and,  for  some  part  of  its  extent  above 
ground,  it  was  decorated  with  columns  and  statues. 
Thif  aquasduct  still  exists  entire,  having  been  re- 
stored by  Nicholas  V.,  although  not  completely  un- 
til th»  pontificate  of  Pius  IV.,  1568,  and  it  still  bears 
the  name  of  Aqua  Vergme,  A  few  years  later,  a 
second  aquaeduct  was  built  by  Augustus,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  Aqua  Marcia  in  limes  of 
drought. 

The  two  gigantic  works  of  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
rii.,  the  Aqua  Claudia  and  Anio  Novus,  doubled  the 
firmer  supply  of  water ;  and  although  none  of  the 
later  aqusducts  rivalled  the  Marcia  in  the  rastness 
and  solidity  of  its  constructions,  they  were  of  con- 
siderably greater  extent.  The  Claudia  had  been 
begun  by  Caligula  in  the  year  A.D.  38,  but  was 
••ompkted  by  his  successor,  and  was,  although  less 
copious  in  its  supply,  not  at  all  inferior  to  the  Mar- 
cia ia  the  excellence  of  its  water.  The  other  was, 
if  not  so  celebrated  for  the  quality  of  the  water  itself, 
remarkable  for  the  quantity  which  it  conveyed  to 
the  city,  it  being  in  that  respect  the  most  copious  of 
them  alL  Besides  which,  it  was  by  far  the  grandest 
ia  point  of  architectural  effect,  inasmuch  as  it  pre- 
sented, for  about  the  extent  of  six  miles  before  it 
Racked  the  city,  a  continuous  range  of  exceedingly 
Mr  structure,  the  arches  being  in  some  places  109 
feet  high.  It  was  much  more  elevated  than  any  of 
the  other  aqtueducts.  and  in  one  part  of  its  course 
was  carried  over  the  Claudia.  Nero  afterward 
■ado  additions  to  this  vast  work,  by  continuing  it 
as  far  as  Mount  Caslins,  where  was  a  temple  erected 
k>  Claudius. 

The  Aqua  Trajana,  which  was  the  work  of  the 
nor  whose  name  it  bears,  and  was  completed 
.  Ill,  was  not  so  much  an  entirely  new  and  dis- 
nact  aqueduct  as  a  branch  of  the  Anio  Novus 
brought  from  Sublaqueum,  where  it  was  supplied  by 
a  spring  of  purer  water  than  that  of  the  Anio.  It  was 
ia  the  tune  of  this  emperor,  and  of  his  predecessor 
Iferra,  that  the  superintendence  of  all  the  aquee- 
dacts  was  held  by  Sextos  Julius  Frontinus,  whose 
treatise  Dt  Aqvaductibui  has  supplied  us  with  the 
faOest  information  now  to  be  obtained  relative  to 
their  history  and  construction. 

In  addition  to  the  aquaeducts  which  have  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  there  were  others  of  later  date : 
namely/ the  Antoniana,  A.D.  212;  the  Akxandrina, 
AX).  230;  and  the  Jovia,  A.D.  300;  but  these  seem 
•o  have  been  of  comparatively  little  note,  nor  have 
we  any  particular  account  of  them. 

The  magnificence  displayed  by  the  Romar-s  in 
their  public  works  of  this  class  was  by  no  nu.ins 
confined  to  the  capital;  for  aquaeducts  more  or  less 
stupendous  were  constructed  by  them  in  various 
sao  even  very  remote  parts  of  the  empire — at  Nico- 
media,  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Alexandria,  Syracuse, 
Mete,  Nismes  (the  Pont  du  Gard),  Lyons,  Evora, 
aferida,  and  Segovia.  That  at  Evora,  which  was 
baflt  by  ftnintns  Sertorius,  is  still  in  good  preserva- 
"*~ »;  and  at  its  termination  in  the  city  has  a  very 
it  easfafimn  in  two  stories,  the  lower  one  of 
^  has  Ionic  columns.  Merida  in  Spain,  the 
Aagusta  Emerita  of  the  Romans,  who  established  a 
atony  there  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  has  among  its 

'  a  antiquities  the  remains  of  two  aqtuaducts,  of 

s  of  which  thirty-seven  piers  are  standing,  with 

ee  tiers  of  arches;  while  of  the  other  there  are 
atfy  two  which  form  part  of  the  original  construc- 
tons,  the  rest  being  modem.  But  that  of  Segovia, 
far  which  some  Spanish  writers  have  claimed  an 
'  '  ■  anterior  to  the  sway  of  the  Romans  in 
one  of  the*  most  perfect  and  magnificent 
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woiks  of  the  kind  anywhere  remaining.  It  is  en- 
tirely of  stone,  and  of  great  solidity,  the  piers  being 
eight  feet  wide  and  eleven  in  depth ;  and  where  S 
traverses  a  part  of  the  city,  the  height  is  upward  U 
a  hundred  ieet,  and  it  has  two  lies's  of  arches,  the 
lowermost  of  which  are  exceedingly  lofty. 

After  this  historical  notice  of  seme  ofthe  princi- 
pal aquaeducts  both  at  Rome  and  in  the  provinces, 
we  now  proceed  to  give  some  general  account  o» 
their  construction.  Before  the  mouth  or  opening 
into  the  aquaeduct  was,  where  requisite,  a  large  ba- 
sin (piscina  Omasa),  in  which  the  water  was  collect- 
ed, in  order  that  it  might  first  deposite  its  impuri- 
ties; and  similar  reservoirs  were  formed  at  inter- 
vals along  its  course.  The  specus,  or  water-channel, 
was  formed  either  of  stone  or  brick  coated  with  ce- 
ment, and  was  arched  over  at  top,  in  order  to  ex- 
clude the  sun,  on  which  account  there  were  atier- 
tures  or  vent-holes  at  certain  distances;  or  where 
two  or  more  such  channels  were  carried  one  above 
the  other,  the  vent-holes  of  the  lower  ones  wore 
formed  in  their  sides.  The  water,  however,  besides 
flowing  through  the  specus,  passed  also  through 
pipes  either  of  lead  or  burned  earth  (terra-cottaV 
which  latter  were  used  not  only  on  account  of  their 
greater  cheapness,  but  as  less  prejudicial  to  the 
freshness  and  salubrity  ofthe  water.  As  far  as  was 
practicable,  aquaeducts  were  carried  in  a  direct  line ; 
yet  they  frequently  made  considerable  turns  and 
windings  in  their  course,  either  to  avoid  boring 
through  hills,  where  that  would  have  been  attended 
with  too  much  expense,  or  else  to  avoid,  not  only 
very  deep  valleys,  but  soft  and  marshy  ground. 

In  every  aquaeduct,  the  casteUa  or  reservoirs  went 
very  important  parts  of  the  construction ;  and  be- 
sides the  principal  ones — that  at  its  mouth  and  thai 
at  its  termination — there  were  usually  intermediate 
ones  at  certain  distances  along  its  course,  both  in 
order  that  the  water  might  deposite  in  them  any  re- 
maining sediment,  and  thai  the  whole  might  be 
more  easily  superintended  and  kept  in  repair,  a  de- 
fect between  any  two  such  points  being  readily  de- 
tected. Besides  which,  these  castella  were  service- 
able, inasmuch  as  they  furnished  water  for  the  irri- 
gation of  fields  and  gardens,  &c  The  principal 
castellum  or  reservoir  was  that  in  which  the  aquae- 
duct  terminated,  and  whence  the  water  was  con- 
veyed by  different  branches  and  pipes  to  various 
parts  of  the  city .  This  far  exceeded  any  of  the  oth- 
ers, not  in  magnitude  alone,  but  in  solidity  of  con- 
struction and  grandeur  of  architecture.  The  re- 
mains of  a  work  of  this  kind  still  exist  in  what  are 
called  the  Nave  Sale,  on  the  Esquiline  Hill  at  Rome ; 
while  the  Piscina  Mirabik,  near  Cuma,  is  still  more 
interesting  and  remarkable,  being  a  stupendous  con- 
struction about  200  feet  in  length  by  130  in  breadth, 
whose  vaulted  roof  rests  upon  forty-eight  immense 
pillars,  disposed  in  four  rows,  so  as  to  form  five 
aisles  within  the  edifice,  and  sixty  arches. 

Besides  the  principal  castellum  belonging  to  each 
aquaeduct  (excepting  the  Alsietina,  whose  water 
was  conveyed  at  once  to  the  baths),  there  were  a 
number  of  smaller  ones — altogether,  it  has  been 
computed,  247 — in  the  different  regions  of  the  city, 
as  reservoirs  for  their  respective  neighbourhoods. 

The  declivity  of  an  aquseduct  (Kbramenlnn  acmaS 
was  at  least  the  fourth  of  an  inch  in  every  100  feet,* 
or,  according  to  Vitruvius,'  half  a  foot. 

During  the  times  ofthe  Republic,  the  censors  and 
sediles  had  the  superintendence  of  the  aquseducts; 
but  under  the  emperors  particular  officers  were  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  under  the  title  otcuratorcs, 
or  prafecti  aguarum.  These  officers  were  first  cre- 
ated by  Augustus,*  and  were  invested  with  consid- 
erable authority.  They  were  attended  outside  the 
city  by  two  lictors,  three  public  slaves,  a  secretary, 
and  other  attendants. 

In  the  time  of  Nerva  and  Trajan,  about  seven 
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•JUxtsd  architect  and  others  were  constantly  em- 
x  jytd,  wider  the  orders  of  the  curatores  aquarum,  in 
attending  to  the  aqueducts.  The  officers  who  had 
:harge  of  these  works  were,  1.  The  vilha,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  attend  to  the  aqueducts  in  their 
course  to  the  city.  2.  The  casteUarU,  who  had  the 
superintendence  of  all  the  castella  both  within  and 
without  the  city.  3.  The  drcvitores,  so  called  be- 
cause they  had  to  go  from  post  to  post,  to  examine 
into  the  state  of  the  works,  and  also  to  keep  watch 
over  die  labourers  employed  upon  them.  4.  The 
siiicarii,  or  paviours.  5.  The  ledores,  or  plasterers. 
All  these  officers  appear  to  hare  been  included  un- 
der the  general  term  of  aquarii.1 
AQ.UjE  DUCTUS.  (Vid.  Servitotes.) 
AdU.fi  ET  IGNIS  INTERDIC'TIO.  (Vid. 
•Banishment  ^ 
KQ.VJE.  HAUSTUS.  (Vid.  Servitotes.) 
AftUiE  PLUVIjE  ARCENDfi  ACTIO.  That 
water  was  called  aqua  pluvia  which  fell  from  the 
clouds,  and  the  prevention  of  injury  to  land  from 
such  water  was  the  object  of  this  action.  The  ac- 
tion aqua  pluvia  was  allowed  between  the  owners  of 
adjoining  land,  and  might  be  maintained  either  by 
the  owner  of  the  higher  land  against  the  owner  of 
the  lower  land,  in  case  the  latter,  by  anything  done 
to  his  land,  prevented  the  water  from  flowing  natu- 
rally from  the  higher  to  the  lower  land,  or  by  the 
owner  of  the  lower  land  against  the  owner  of  the 
higher  land,  in  case  the  latter  did  anything  to  his 
land  by  which  the  water  flowed  from  it  into  the  low- 
er land  in  a  different  way  from  what  it  naturally 
would.  In  the  absence  of  any  special  custom  or 
law  to  the  contrary,  the  lower  land  was  subject  to 
receive  the  water  which  flowed  naturally  from  the 
upper  land ;  and  this  rule  of  law  was  thus  expressed : 
aqua  inferior  superiori  servit.  The  fertilizing  ma- 
terials carried  down  to  the  lower  land  were  con- 
sidered as  an  ample  compensation  for  any  damage 
which  it  might  sustain  from  the  water.  Many  diffi- 
cult questions  occurred  in  the  application  to  practice 
of  the  general  rules  of  law  as  to  aqua  pluvia;  and, 
among  others,  this  question :  What  things  done  by 
the  owners  of  the  land  were  to  be  considered  as  pre- 
venting or  altering  the  natural  flow  of  the  waters  1 
The  conclusion  of  Ulpian  is,  that  acts  done  to  the 
land  for  the  purposes  of  cultivation  were  not  to  be 
considered  as  acts  interfering  with  the  natural  flow 
of  the  waters.  Water  which  increased  from  the 
falling  of  rain,  or  in  consequence  of  rain  changed 
its  colour,  was  considered  within  the  definition  of 
aqua  pluvia;  for  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  water 
in  question  should  be  only  rain-water,  it  was  suffi- 
cient if  there  was  any  rain-water  in  it  Thus,  when 
water  naturally  flowed  from  a  pond  or  marsh,  and  a 
person  did  something  to  exclude  such  water  from 
coming  on  his  land,  if  such  marsh  received  any  in- 
crease from  rain-water,  and  so  injured  the  land  of 
a  neighbour,  the  person  would  be  compelled  by  this 
action  to  remove  the  obstacle  which  he  had  created 
to  the  free  passage  of  the  water. 

This  action  was  allowed  for  the  special  protection 
of  land  {arer):  if  the  water  injured  a  town  or  a 
building,  the  case  then  belonged  to  flumina  and 
stillicidia.  The  action  was  only  allowed  to  prevent 
damage,  and,  therefore,  a  person  could  not  have  this 
remedy  against  his  neighbour,  who  did  anything  to 
Ms  own  land  by  which  he  stopped  the  water  which 
would  otherwise  flow  to  his  neighbour's  land,  and  be 
profitable  to  it  The  title  in  the  Digest  contains 
many  curious  cases,  and  the  whole  is  well  worth 
perusal.* 

AdU  ATIII  were  slaves  who  carried  water  for  ba- 
thing, &c.,  into  the  female  apartments.'  The  aquarii 
were  also  "public  officers  who  attended  to  the  aquas- 
ducts,    (rid.  AacE  Ddctds.) 


ARA 

•AQUILA.  I.  A  Roman  military  standard.  (Vid. 
Signi  Militaru.)  II.  The  Eagle.  The  ancient 
naturalists  have  described  several  species.  Aristo- 
tle divided  the  Falconida  into  'Ami  (Eagles),  \ipa- 
nee  (Hawks),  and  'Urlvoi  ;Kites),  with  many  subdi- 
visions. M.  Vigors  is  of  opinion,  that  the  division 
'Uoaf  (Hierax)  of  Aristotle  comprises  all  the  Fal- 
conida of  Vigors  which  belong  to  the  stirpes  or  sub- 
families  of  Haute,  Falcons,  and  Buzzards.  Pliny 
separates  the  group  into  Aquila  (Eagles)  and  Accu 
piires,  a  general  term  comprising,  as  used  by  hint 
the  rest  of  the  Fakonida.  The  subdivisions  of  both 
Aristotle  and  Pliny  do  not  differ  much  from  those 
of  some  of  the  modern  zoologists. — We  will  now 
proceed  to  particulars.  1.  The  u&pfvoc,  called  also 
■ttXiyyoc  or  wtto+cvoc  by  Aristotle,1  would  appear 
to  be  that  species  of  Falco  which  bears  the  Eng- 
lish names  of  Bald  Buzzard  and  Osprey,  namely, 
the  Falco  Hdliaetut,  L.,  or  Pandum  HaUaetms,  Sa- 
vigny.*  It  would  seem  to  be  the  »rep(cvdf  of  Homer.* 
3.  The  irepjcvbirrtpor,  Mid  by  Aristotle  to  resemble 
the  Vulture,  was  mos.  probably  that  species  of 
Vulture  which  gets  the  name  of  Vulturine  Eagle.  Its 
French  name,  according  to  Belon,  is  BouSrie.  It 
is  called  also  ypvxturroc  and  botiirtXapyoc  by  Aris- 
totle. 8.  The  dJuaieroc  of  Aristotle  would  appeal 
to  be  the  Osprey.*  This  bird  is  the  "  Nisus"  of  Vir- 
gil and  Ovid.  Naturalists  have  recently  adopted 
the  opinion  that  the  Osprey  is  the  same  as  the  Sea- 
eagle.  Its  scientific  name  is  Pandum  SaUaetu*, 
Savigny.  4.  The  /uXavaUroc  of  Aristotle,  called 
also  Xayo+ovoc  by  him,  is  referred  by  Hardouin*  to 
the  small  Black  Eagle,  which  the  late  authorities  on 
Ornithology  hold  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  Golden 
Eagle,  or  Aquila  Chrysaitos.  It  is  deserving  of  re- 
mark, however,  that  the  learned  Gesner  seems  dis- 
posed to  refer  the  luXavaierot  to  the  Erne,  or  Aquil* 
Albicilla  of  late  ornithologists.  6.  The  ^fpni  of 
Aristotle  is  undoubtedly  the  Ossifraga  of  Pliny,  and 
the  fivtt  of  Dioscorides.'  It  is  the  Falco  Ottifragut, 
L.  6.  The  wiyapyoc  is  supposed  by  Hardouin  to  be 
the  eagle  called  Jean  le  blanc.  Turner  suggests  that 
it  may  have  been  the  Erne,  and  Elliot  the  Ring-tail. 
All  point  to  the  same  bird,  namely,  the  Haliaetus  Al- 
bidtta,  Savigny;  for  the  Ring-tail  is  now  held  to  be 
merely  a  variety  of  the  Erne.  The  term  nvyapvot 
signifies  "White-tailed."  7.  The  species  called 
yvqotoc  by  Aristotle  is  confidently  referred  by  Har- 
douin to  the  Golden  Eagle,  which,  as  Buffon  re- 
marks, is  the  noblest  and  largest  of  the  genus.  It  is 
the  Aquila  ChrysaUos,  Vigors.1 

AQ.UILLIA  LEX.    (Vid.  Damnum.) 

ARA  ifio/iSt,  tfvnJMwov),  an  altar. 

Ara  was  a  general  term  denoting  any  structure 
elevated  above  the  ground,  and  used  to  receive  upon 
it  offerings  made  to  the  gods.  Altare,  probably  con- 
tracted from  aha  ara,  was  properly  restricted  to 
the  larger,  higher,  and  more  expensive  structures. 


Hence  Men 


ucas,'  proposing  to  erect  four  altars, 
viz.,  two  to  Daphnis,  and  two,  which  were  to  be 
high  altars,  to  Apollo,  says,  "  En  quattuor  arat  i  Ecu 
duos  tibi,  Daphni;  duos,  allaria,  Photo!'  Servios, 
in  his  commentary  on  the  passage,  observes,  that 
allaria  were  erected  only  in  nonour  of  the  superior 
divinities,  whereas  ara  were  consecrated  not  only 
to  them,  but  also  to  the  inferior,  to  heroes,  and  to 
demigods.  On  the  other  hand,  sacrifices  were  offer- 
ed to  the  infernal  gods,  not  upon  altars,  but  in  cavi- 
ties (tcrobct,  scToinculi,  f}66pot,  Xokkoi)  dug  in  the 
ground.'  Agreeably  to  this  distinction,  wc  find  that 
in  some  cases  an  altare  was  erected  upon  an  ara,  or 
even  several  high  altars  upon  one  of  lnfrrior  eleva- 
tion. 


1.  (Cie.,  id  Fam.,  riii.,  8.— Cod.  xii.,  tit.  «  or  43,  •.  10.)— 8. 
(Dig.  39,  tit.  S. — Cic.,  pro  Mnnen.,  c.  10. — Topic.,  e.  9. — BoO- 
thiu.  Comment,  is  Cic,  Top.,  ir.,  o.  J.)— S.  (Jut.,  ri.,  333.) 


1.  (H.  A.,  ix,  tD-t.  (WiUoognby-.  OmitaektT,  Kb.  U. 
art.  5.)— 3.  <H.,  xxiT.,  310.)— 4.  (Conor,  do  A-itma.— Brooks* 
Nat  Hiat,  toI.  ii.,  p.  4.)— S.  (in  Plin.,  H.  N  .  >-,  1.)— 0.  (it, 
58.)— 7.  (Adams,  Append.,  •  ■  -8.  <V"irf.,  fHog.,  ».  OS.)  -#. 
(Fauna,  %.  v.  Altaria.) 
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h-t  x\\\\,  lAe  ancients  almost  every  religions 
set  iw  Kft-ktf  nied  by  sacrifice,  it  was  often 
•MtMiy  to  provide  altars  on  the  spar  of  the  oc- 
casion, tod  they  vere  then  constructed  of  earth, 
nds,  or  stones,  cc-llected  on  the  spot  Thus, 
"Bmattutttas  amgti*  capitis  arat."1  Also,  when 
facts  and  Turnus  are  preparing  to  fight  in  single 
combat,  wishing  to  bint  themselves  by  a  solemn 
oath,  they  erect  arat  graiuneas.'  Availing  himself 
cf  tail  practice,  Telamou  adroitly  warded  off  the 
•ferts  of  the  jealousy  of  Hercules,  whose  rage  he 
aid  excited  by  making  the  first  breach  in  the  walls 
A  Dium,  and  thus  appearing  to  surpass  his  com- 
ptmVn  in  glory.  Pursued  by  Hercules,  who  had 
already  drawn  his  sword,  and  aeeing  his  danger,  he 
tet  about  collecting  the  scattered  stones;  and  when 
Hercules,  on  coming  up,  asked  what  he  was  about, 
he  answered  that  he  was  preparing  an  altar  to 
UpwAfr  KaXXtwUot .  and  thus  saved  his  life.' 

When  the  occasion  was  not  sodden,  and  especially 
if  the  altars  were  required  to  be  of  a  considerable 
tat,  they  were  built  with  regular  courses  of  masonry 
or  brickwork,  as  is  clearly  shown  in  several  exam- 
rtes  on  the  column  of  Trajan  at  Rome.  See  the 
Ir&hand  figure  in  the  woodcut  annexed. 


ct  £Klk\ 


The  first  deviation  from  this  absolute  simplic  -j 
of  farm  consisted  in  the  addition  of  a  base  (/Jooif, 
tpvrit),  and  of  a  corresponding  projection  at  the 
kin,  the  latter  {ioxopit;,  fiuuov  loxupa*)  being  in- 
tended to  hold  the  fire  and  the  objects  offered  in 
taeriflce.  These  two  parts  are  so  common  as  to  be 
almost  uniform  types  of  the  form  of  an  altar,  and 
rill  be  found  in  all  the  figures  inserted  underneath. 

The  altar  on  which  the  gods  swore,  when  they 
leagued  with  Jupiter  against  the  Titans,  became  a 
constellation  consisting  of  four  stars,  two  on  the 
■replace  and  two  on  the  base.* 

It  appears,  also,  that  a  movable  pan  or  brazier 
(fcriiropov)  was  sometimes  used  to  hold  the  fire.' 

Altars  were  either  square  or  round.  The  latter 
farm,  which  was  the  less  common  of  the  two,  is 
•sempuned  in  the  following  figures : 


That  on  the  left  hand  is  fiom  a  painting  at  Her- 
raltaram  The  altar  is  represented  as  dedicated 
to  the  genius  of  some  spot  on  Mount  Vesuvius. 
He  appears  in  the  ions  cf  a  serpent,'  and  is  par- 
taking of  the  figs  and  fir-cones  which  have  been 
•flered  to  him  on  the  altar.    The  right-hand  figure 


L  (Um,  it,  «M.>— 1  (Vrrg.,  jRa,  xii.,  118.  V-*-  (Apol- 
UL,  UL»I.,  4.— Yid.  Han  Hot-  Cms.  I.,  xfa..  It.) — «.  (fcn- 
tfa,  Amb-,  HIS.)  — ».  fEratoatn.,  Calmer.,  ».  —  Compara 
Ma.  Aamau,  ii,  »  ;  Aral..  40*;  aad Cieen/i rraaalalioa, 
B»  Rat   Dm  ,  ii,  44->-«   (Horon,  Spirit,  71.1— T.  (Virf., 


represents  an  altar,  which  was  found,  with  three 
others,  at  Antrum.1  It  bears  the  inscription  ara 
ventorvm.  On  it  is  sculptured  the  rostrum  of  a 
ship,  and  beneath  this  is  a  figure  emblematic  of  the 
wind.  He  floats  in  free  space,  blows  a  shell,  ana 
wears  a  chlamys,  which  is  uplifted  by  the  breeze. 
In  the  second  altar  the  toxapw  is  distinguished  b> 
being  hollow.  Indeed  altars,  such  as  mat  on  the 
left  hand,  were  rather  designed  for  sacrifices  oi 
fruits,  or  other  gifts  which  were  offered  withori 
fire,  and  they  were  therefore  called  uitvpoi. 

When  the  altars  were  prepared  for  sacrifice,  they 
were  commonly  decorated  with  garlands  or  festoons. 
The  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits  of  which  these  were 
composed  were  of  certain  kinds,  which  were  con- 
sidered as  consecrated  to  such  uses,  and  were  called 

VCWtlUC. 

Theocritus'  enumerates  lie  three  following,  vi*, 
the  oak,  the  ivy,  and  the  asphodel,  as  having  been 
used  on  a  particular  occasion  for  this  purpose.* 

The  altar  represented  in  the  next  woodcut  shows. 
the  manner  in  which  the  festoon  of  verbenae  was 
suspended.  Other  ancient  sculptures  prove  that 
fillets  were  also  used,  partly  because  they  were 
themselves  ornamental,  and  partly  for  the  purpose 
of  attaching  the  festoons  to  the  altar.  Hence  we 
read  in  Virgil, 

"  Effer  ajuam,  et  moOi  tinge  hoc  altana  vUta, 
Verbenasque  adoU  pingua,  et  mascula  tura."* 

Altars  erected  to  the  manes  were  decked  with  dark 
blue  fillets  and  branches  of  cypress.'  Many  altars 
which  are  still  preserved  have  fillets,  festoons,  and 
garlands  sculptured  upon  the  marble,  being  designed 
to  imitate  the  recent  and  real  decorations. 

Besides  the  imitation  of  these  ornaments,  the  art 
of  the  sculptor  was  also  exercised  in  representing 
on  the  sides  of  altars  the  implements  of  sacrifice, 
the  «nimfll«  which  were  offered,  or  which  were  re- 
garded as  sacred  to  the  respective  deities,  and  the 
various  attributes  and  emblems  of  those  deities. 
We  see,  for  example,  on  altars  dedicated  to  Jupiter, 
the  eagle  and  the  thunderbolt;  to  Apollo,  *h:  stag, 
the  raven,  the  laurel,  the  lyre  or  cithara;  to  Bao> 
chus.  the  panther,  the  thyrsus,  the  ivy,  Silenus, 
bacchanals ;  to  Venus,  the  dove,  the  myrtle ;  to 
Hercules,  the  poplar,  the  club,  the  labours  of  Her- 
cules ;  to  Sylvanus,  the  hog,  the  lamb,  the  cypress. 
Strabo  says'  that  the  principal  altar  of  the  Tempi* 
of  Diana  at  Ephesus  was  almost  covered  with  the 
works  of  Praxiteles.  Some  of  the  altars  which 
still  remain  are  wrought  with  admirable  taste  and 
elegance.  We  give,  as  a  specimen  of  the  elaborate 
style,  the  outline  of  an  Etruscan  altar,  in  contrast 
with- the  unadorned  altar  in  our  first  woodcut 

Besides  symbolical  and  decorative  sculptures  in 
bas-relief,  ancient  altars  frequently  present  inscrip- 
tions, mentioning  the  gods  to  whom,  and  the  wor- 
shippers by  whom,  they  were  erected  and  dedicated. 
For  example,  an  altar  in  Montfancon,'  decorate/ 
with  an  eagle  which  grasps  the  thunderbolt,  ant 
with  a  club,  encircled  with  a  fillet,  at  each  of  the 
four  comers,  bears  the  following  inscription,  in- 
cluded within  a  wreath  of  leaves : 
iovi 

OPT.  MAX. 
ET  HERCVL1 

INVICTO 

C  TVTICANV.* 

CALL1AT. 

EX  VOTO 

We  select  this  example,  becaus .  J  illustrates  the 
fact  that  the  same  altar  was  often  erected  in  honoui 


1.  (Montfancon,  Ant.  Expl.,  ii.,  pL  51.)— J.  (Bar.,  Cum.  It, 
11.)— S.  (xxri.,  3, 4.)— 4.  ( rid.  etiam  Ter<rat,  Aadr,  It..  4,  5.— 
Donatui  in  loo. — "  Coronals  ara,"  Property  iii,  10. — "  Neiil 
ornate  torqnibtu  arm,"  Virg,  Georr.,  it.,  STB.)— 5.  (Eclog 
Tiii.,  64,  85.)— «.  'Xn.,  iii.,  64  )— 7.  (xiT.,  ».  tt.y- 8  (An* 
Expl,  ii.,  pi.  98 ) 
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oi  intre  tlian  one  divinity.  It  it.',  however,  neces- 
sary thai  such  divinities  sb3tud  t.ive  something  in 
common,  so  that  they  might  be  properly  associated ; 
and  deities  having  this  relation  to  one  another  were 
called  Dii  tom.mu.ntt,  -Siol  ov/Mi/ioi,  6/w6ofUoi,'  or 
Koivo6u/iioi."  At  Olympia  there  were  six  altars, 
each  racred  to  two  divinities,  so  as  to  make  twelve 
gods  in  all.1 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  it  was  not  un- 
usual to  jrect  two  or  more  altars  to  the  same 
divinity,  aa  the  same  spot  and  on  the  same  occa- 
sion. We  have  already  produced  an  example  of 
this  from  Virgil's  fifth  eclogue ;  and  the  very  same 
expression  is  in  part  repeated  by  him  in  the  JEneid: 
"En  quattuor  aras — Nepbimo.'*  In  Theocritus,* 
three  bacchantes,  having  collected  verbena?,  as  we 
have  before  stated,  erect  twelve  altars,  viz.,  three  to 
Semele  and  nine  to  Dionysus.  But  the  most  re- 
markable instances  of  this  kind  occurred  when 
hecatombs  were  sacrificed ;  for  it  was  then  neces- 
sary that  the  number  of  altars  should  correspond 
to  the  multitude  of  the  victims.  A  ceremony  of 
this  description,  recorded  by  Julius  Capitolinus, 
seems  to  have  been  designed  in  imitation  of  the 
oractice  of  the  heroic  ages.  He  says  that,  when 
the  head  of  the  tyrant  Maximin  was  brought  to 
Rome,  Balbinus,  to  express  the  general  joy,  built 
in  one  place  100  altars  of  turf  (aras  capiliiua),  on 
which  were  slain  100  hogs  and  100  sheep.  But  a 
more  distinct  exhibition  of  the  scene  is  given  in 
the  Iliad,'  when  the  Greeks  assembled  at  AuUs 
present  a  hecatomb.  A  beautiful  plane-tree  is  seen 
beside  a  clear  fountain;  the  chieftains  and  the 
priests  are  assembled  under  its  wide -spreading 
branches ;  the  spot  is  encircled  with  altars  (i/ifl 
wtoi  Kpnvitv),  and  the  victims  are  slain  along  the 
tltars  (Kara  /Suwovr).' 

Vitruvius1  directs  that  altars,  though  differing  in 
elevation  according  to  the  rank  of  the  divinities  to 
whom  they  were  erected,  should  always  be  lower 
than  the  statues  (simulacra)  before  which  they  were 
placed.  Of  the  application  of  this  rule  we  have 
an  example  in  a  medallion  on  the  arch  of  Constan- 
tine  at  Rome.    See  the  annexed  woodcut. 


We  see  here  Apollo  with  some  of  his  attributes, 
viz.,  the  stag,  the  tripod,  the  cithara,  and  plectrum. 


1.  (Thaeyd.,  iii., ».)— 8.  (JEachyl.,  Snppl.,  23$.)— 3.  (Scho- 
Int  in  Pind.,  Olymp.,  t.,  10.)— 4.  t  JEa.,  »  ,  «».)— S.  (1.   c.) 
•41.  (ii.,  SOS-307..'— *   (Compart  Nam.,  nui.,  " 
•».»)  -8.  \f   ».| 
7» 
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The  altar  is  about  half  as  high  as  the  pedestal  of 
the  statue,  placed  immediately  in  front  of  it,  and 
adorned  with  a  wreath  of  verbenas  The  statue 
stands  in  an  uXaoc,  or  grove  of  laurel.  One  of  the 
sacrificers,  probably  the  Emperor  Trajan,  appears 
to  be  taking  an  oath,  which  he  expresses  by  lifting 
up  his  right  hand  and  touching  the  altar  with  hii 
spear.  This  sculpture  also  shows  the  appearance 
of  the  tripods,  which  were  frequently  used  instead 
of  altars,  and  which  are  explained  under  the  arti- 
cle Tripos. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  advert,  in  sev- 
eral instances,  to  the  practice  of  building  altars  in 
the  open  air  wherever  the  occasion  might  require, 
as  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  on  the  shore  of  the 
sea,  or  in  a  sacred  grove.  But  those  altars  which 
were  intended  to  be  permanent,  and  which  were, 
consequently,  constructed  with  a  greater  expense 
of  labour  and  of  skill,  belonged  to  temples  ;  and 
they  were  erected  either  before  the  temple,  as  shown 
in  the  woodcut  in  the  article  Ante,  and  beautifully 
exemplified  in  the  remains  of  temples  at  Pompeii,1 
or  within  the  cella  of  the  temple,  and  principally 
before  the  statue  of  the  divinity  to  whom  it  was 
dedicated.  The  altars  in  the  area  before  the  temple 
ifiufuA  npovuoi*)  were  altars  of  burnt-offerings,  at 
which  animal  sacrifices  (victima,  efiyia,  lepeia) 
were  presented :  only  incense  was  burned,  or  cakes 
and  bloodless  sacrifices  (rjto/uo/iara,  <Wa)  offered  on 
the  altars  within  the  building. 

Altars  were  also  placed  before  the  doors  of  private 
houses.  In  the  Andria  of  Terence,*  a  woman  is 
asked  to  take  the  verbena;  from  an  altar  so  situated, 
in  order  to  lay  a  child  upon  them  before  the  door  of 
the  house.  A  large  altar  to  Zeus  the  Protector 
stood  in  the  open  court  before  the  door  of  Priam's 

falace  in  Ilium.*  Hither,  according  to  the  poets, 
'riam,  Hecuba,  and  their  daughters  fled  when  the 
citadel  was  taken;  and  hence  they  were  dragged 
with  impious  violence  by  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of 
Achilles,  and  some  of  them  put  to  death.  All  altars 
were  places  of  refuge.  The  supplicants  were  con- 
sidered as  placing  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  the  deities  to  whom  the  altars  were  consecrated : 
and  violence  to  the  unfortunate,  even  to  slaves  and 
criminals,  in  such  circumstances,  was  regarded  as 
violence  towards  the  deities  themselves. 

As  in  the  instance  already  produced,  in  which  the 
gods  conspired  against  the  Titans,  men  likewise 
were  accustomed  to  make  solemn  treaties  and  cov- 
enants, by  taking  oaths  at  altars.  Thus  Virgil  rep- 
resents the  kings  entering  into  a  league  before  the 
altar  of  Jupiter,  by  immolating  a  sow,  while  they 
hold  the  patcras  for  libation  in  their  hands.*  The 
story  of  Hannibal's  oath  at  the  altar,  when  a  boy, 
is  well  known. 

Another  practice,  often  alluded  to,  was  that  of 
touching  altars  in  the  act  of  prayer.*  Marriages 
also  were  solemnized  at  the  altars ;  and,  indeed,  for 
the  obvious  reason,  that  religious  acts  were  almost 
universally  accompanied  by  sacrifice  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  them,  all  engagements  which  could  be 
made  more  binding  by  sacred  considerations  were 
often  formed  between  the  parties  before  an  altar. 

•ARABIC A,  called  also  Arabicvs  lapis,  and  Arab- 
ica  gemma.  It  is  spoken  of  by  Dioscorides  and 
Galen,  and  was  probably  a  fine  white  marble.* 

•ARACH'NE  (upaxm  or  -W).«he  SpideT,  or  genua 
Aranea,  L.  Several  species  are  mentioned  by  Aristo- 
tle,* bat  so  briefly  that  they  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
ascertained.  Dioscorides  describes  two  species  by 
the  names  of  4X«or  and  Avcor.'  The  former  of  these, 
according  to  Sprengel,  is  the  Aranea  retiaria,  and  the 


1.  (GeUI  Pompeiani,  1810,  Platee  43,  OS,  66.)— S.  {.Bechyl., 
SoppL,  497.)— 3.  Cl.c.)— 4.  (Virg.,  -Kn..  ii.,  MO-StS.-Heyne, 
Excari..  _!  loc)— A.  (Mn.,  viii..  04**. — Compare  the  laat  wood- 
eat,  and  .fin.,  mi.,  Ml.)—*.  ,'«"-.,  Cairo.  HI-,  iriii.,  17.) — 7. 
(Diaacor.,  ?.,  149.— Plia.,  H  It  ntxri..  41.)— 6.  (II.  A.,  tt_ 
tt.r-9.  (ii.,  08.) 
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(Mrr  the  Aramta  damettica.  Sprengel  is  farther  of 
minion  that  do  ancient  author  has  noticed  the  Aranea 
Tarantula.    Bat  vid.  Phalangion.' 

•ARACHHmA  (apaxiiva).  a  species  of  Pea,  the 
same,  according  to  Stackhouse  and  Sprengel,  with 
the  IMifras  ampkicarpnu.  Stackhonse  proposes  to 
read  ipajudva  a  the  text  of  Theophrastus.' 

•AR'ACUS  (rffttJtof \  a  plant,  which  Sprengel,  in 
the  first  edition  of  his  R.H.H.,  marks  as  the  Lai&y- 
na  tviensus;  but  in  his  second,  he  inclines  to  the 
Pwmarvente.  Stackhonse  hesitates  about  acknowl- 
•dgkig  it  as  the  Vida  cracca,  or  Tufted  Vetch.* 

•ARAIiEA    {Vid.  Abachme.) 

AKATEIA  i&puTua),  two  sacrines  offered  every 
rear  at  Sicyon  in  honour  of  Arams,  the  great  general 
of  tie  Achcans,  who,  after  his  death,  was  honoured 
hy  his  countrymen  as  a  hero,  in  consequence  of  the 
command  of  an  oracle.*  The  full  account  of  the  two 
festive  days  is  preserved  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Ara- 
ms.' The  Sicyonians,  says  he,  offer  to  Arams  two 
sacrifices  every  year,  the  one  on  the  day  on  which 
he  delivered  his  native  town  from  tyranny,  which  is 
the  fifth  of  the  month  of  Daisius,  the  same  which 
the  Athenians  call  Anthesterion ;  and  this  sacrifice 
they  eaD  ourqpia.  The  other  they  celebrate  in  the 
month  in  which  they  believe  that  he  was  bom.  On 
the  first,  the  priest  of  Zeus  offered  the  sacrifices ; 
od  the  second,  the  priest  of  Aratus,  wearing  a  white 
riband  with  purple  spots  in  the  centre,  songs  being 
nag  to  the  guitar  by  the  actors  of  the  stage.  The 
pmWte  teacher  (yvftvaoiapxoe)  led  his  boys  and 
yotthi  in  procession,  probably  to  theheroum  of 
Arams,  followed  by  the  senators  adorned  with  gar- 
hndi,  after  whom  came  those  citizens  who  wished 
K  join  the  procession.  The  Sicyonians  still  ob- 
serve, he  adds,  some  parts  of  the  solemnity,  but  the 
principal  honours  have  been  abolished  by  time  and 
ether  circumstances.* 

ARATRUM  (tporpov),  a  plough. 

The  Greeks  appear  to  have  had,  from  the  earliest 
tees,  diversities  in  the  fashion  of  their  ploughs. 
Hesiod'  advises  the  farmer  to  have  always  two 
ploughs,  so  that  if  one  broke,  the  other  might  be 
ready  for  use;  and  they  were  to  be  of  two  Kinds, 
the  one  called  airroyvov,  because  in  it  the  plough- 
1*8  (7»vr.  burit,  Intra)  was  of  the  same  piece  of 
umber  with  the  share-beam  (tXvpa,  dens,  dentale) 
and  the  pole  (fii/uc ,  larototif ,  temo) ;  and  the  other 
ealed  r*croi>t  «.  «.,  compacted,  because  in  it  the 
three  above-mentioned  parts,  which  were,  moreover, 
to  be  of  three  different  kinds  of  timber,  were  ad- 
maed  to  one  another,  and  fastened  together  by 
means  of  nails  (■ftyfoiotv'). 

The  Method  of  forming  a  plough  of  the  former 
bad  was  by  taking  a  young  tree  with  two  branches 
piM'«wling  from  its  trunk  in  opposite  directions,  so 
that  while  in  ploughing  the  trunk  was  made  to  serve 
far  the  pose,  one  of  the  two  branches  stood  upward 
tad  became  the  tail,  and  the  other  penetrated  the 
pomd,  and,  being  covered  sometimes  with  bronze 
or  iron,  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  a  share.  This  form 
is  exhibited  in  the  uppermost  figure  of  the  annexed 
woodcut,  taken  from  a  medal.  The  next  figure 
shows  the  plough  still  used  in  Mysia,  as  described 
sad  delineated  by  a  late  traveller  in  that  country. 
Mr.  C.  Fellows.  It  is  a  little  more  complicated 
mas  the  fist  plough,  inasmuch  as  it  consists  of  two 
pieces  of  timber  instead  of  one,  a  handle  (^ir/l?, 
*■»)  beiag  inserted  into  the  larger  piece  atone  side 
of  it.  Mr.  Fellows'  observes  that  each  portion  of 
das  instrument  is  still  called  by  its  ancient  Greek 
Basse,  and  adds,  that  it  seems  suited  only  to  the 
Ugh:  soil  prevailing  where  he  observed  it;  that  it  is 


1  (Urn,  Append-,  a.  r.|— S.  (Ttuophmt,  R.  P.,  i.,  6V- 
laWa,  tlillli  I  ,«.t.)— H  <TI>aopniaat.,H.P.,l. «.)— 4.  (Pim, 
i,  *,  I  4.)— 8.  (c  SS.}—t.  (Wachtmuth,  HaUen.  Alterthum., 
a,  *,  p.  MS.)— 7.  fOp.  «t  Dm,  43*.)— 8.  (Compare  Schol.  in 
awa-kaoA,  «.,»».— Hon.,  M.,  x.,  333 :  xriL,  703 ;  anil  SchoL 
■  be-)-*.  (Xtraniaain  A«U  Minor,  1838,  p.  71.) 
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held  by  one  hand  only;  that  the  form  of  the  shaie 
(Cwir)  varies;  and  that  the  plough  is  frequently 
used  without  any  share.  "  It  is  drawn  by  two  oxen, 
yoked  from  the  pole,  and  guided  by  a  long  reed  or 
thin  stick  (xarptvoc),  which  has  a  spud  or  scraper 
at  the  end  for  cleaning  the  share."  See  the  loweu 
figure  in  the  woodcut. 

Another  recent  traveller  in  Greece  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  plough  which  he  saw  in  that 
country,  a  description  approaching  still  nearer  to 
the  m/KTdv  upoTpov  of  Homer  and  Hesiod.  "  It  is 
composed,"  says  he, "  of  two  curved  pieces  of  wood, 
one  longer  than  the  other.  The  long  piece  forms 
the  pole,  and  one  end  of  it  being  joined  to  the  other 
piece  about  a  foot  from  the  bottom,  divides  it  into  a 
share,  which  is  cased  with  iron,  and  a  handle.  The 
share  is,  besides,  attached  to  the  pole  by  a  short 
crossbar  of  wood.  Two  oxen,  with  no  other  har- 
ness than  yokes,  are  joined  to  the  pole,  and  driven 
by  the  ploughman,  who  holds  the  handle  in  his  left 
hand,  and  the  goad  in  his  right'"  A  beautiful  view 
of  the  plain  of  Elis,  representing  this  plough  in  use, 
is  given  by  Mr.  S.  Stanhope  in  his  Olympia* 

The  yoke  and  pole  used  anciently  in  ploughing 
did  not  differ  from  those  employed  for  draught  in 
general.  Consequently,  they  do  not  here  require 
any  farther  description.    (  Vid.  Jdoum.) 

To  the  bottom  of  the  pole,  in  the  compacted 
plough,  was  attached  the  ploughiaU,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Hesiod,  might  be  made  of  any  piece  of  a  tree 
(especially  the  npfvoc,  t.  «.,  the  ilex,  or  holm-oak), 
the  natural  curvature  of  which  fitted  it  to  this  use. 
But  in  the  time  and  country  of  Virgil,  pains  were 
taken  to  force  a  tree  into  that  form  which  was  mos* 
exactly  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

"  Qmtimio  in  sUvis  magna  vifiexa  domaiur 
In  burim,  et  curviformam  accipii  vlmus  aralri."* 

The  upper  end  of  the  buris  being  held  by  the 
ploughman,  the  lower  part,  below  its  junction  with 
the  pole,  was  used  to  hold  the  share4>eam,  which  was 
either  sheathed  with  metal,  or  driven  bare  into  the 
ground,  according  to  circumstances. 

To  these  three  continuous  and  most  essential 
parts,  the  two  following  are  added  in  the  description 
of  the  plough  by  Virgil : 

1.  The  earth-boards  or  movld-boards,  rising  on  each 
side,  bending  outwardly  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
throw  on  either  hand  the  soil  which  had  been  pre- 
viously loosened  and  raised  by  the  share,  and  ad- 
justed to  the  share-beam,  which  was  made  double 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  them;  "Bintc  awes, 
duplici  aptanrar  dentalia  dorso."'  According  to 
Palladius.4  it  was  desirable  to  have  ploughs  both 
with  earth-boards  (aurila)  and  without  them  (sin- 
plicia\ 

2.  The  handle,  which  is  seen  in  Mr.  Felkws's 
woodcut,  and  likewise  in  the  following  representa- 
tion of  an  ancient  Italian  plough.    Virgil  considers 


I.  (Hobbonae,  Journey  through  Albania,  Ac.  vol.  i.,  p  149.? 
•t   (p.  43.)— &  ;Ocor*.,  i^  1*A  170.)-4.  (i.,  43.) 
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this  part  as  used  to  turn  the  plough  at  the  end  of 
the  iurrow:  "Stivaque,  qua  currus  a  tergo  torqueai 
itiws."  Servius,  however,  in  his  note  on  this  line, 
explains  stiva  to  mean  "  the  handle  by  which  the 
plough  is  directed."  It  is  probable  that,  as  the 
daUalia,  i.  c,  the  two  share-beams,  which  Virgil 
supposes,  were  in  the  form  of  the  Greek  letter  A, 
which  he  describes  by  duplici  dorso,  the  buris  was 
fastened  to  the  left  share-beam,  and  the  stiva  to  the 
right;  so  that,  instead  of  the  simple  plough  of  the 
Greeks,  that  described  by  the  Mantuan  poet,  and 
used,  no  doubt,  in  his  country  (see  the  following 
woodcut),  was  more  like  the  modem  Lancashire 
plough,  which  is  commonly  held  behind  with  both 
hands.  Sometimes,  however,  the  stiva  (IxirXti1) 
was  used  alone  and  instead  of  the  tail,  as  in  the 
Mysian  plough  above  represented.  To  a  plough 
so  constructed,  the  language  of  Columella  was  es- 
pecially applicable:  "Arator  Urea  pane  rectus  mmiii- 
tur;"'  and  the  expressions  of  Ovid,  "  Stivaque  in- 
ntzus  orator,"'  and  "  Inde  premens  stivam  daignat 
mania  sulco."*  In  place  of  "stiva,"  Ovid  also  uses 
the  less  appropriate  term  "capulia:"'  "Ipse  maim 
capuium  vrensi  moderatus  arain."  When  the  plough 
was  held  either  by  the  stiva  alone,  or  by  the  buris 
alone,  a  piece  of  wood  (manicula?)  was  fixed  across 
the  summit,  and  on  this  the  labourer  pressed  with 
both  hands.  Besides  guiding  the  plough  in  a 
straight  line,  his  duty  was  to  force  the  share  to  a 
sufficient  depth  into  the  soil.  Virgil  alludes  to  this 
in  the  phrase  "  Depresso  aratro.ni 

The  crossbar,  which  is  seen  in  Mr.  Fellows's 
drawing,  and  mentioned  in  Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse's 
description,  and  which  passes  from  the  pole  to  the 
.share  for  the  purpose  of  giving  additional  strength, 
was  called  aitathi,  in  Latin  fulcrum. 

The  coulter  (cvUer*)  was  used  by  the  Romans  as 
it  is  with  us.  It  was  inserted  into  the  pole  so  as  to 
depend  vertically  before  the  share,  cutting  through 
the  roots  which  came  in  its  way,  and  thus  preparing 
for  the  more  complete  loosening  and  overturning  of 
the  soil  by  the  share. 

About  the  time  of  Pliny,  two  small  wheels  (rata, 
tutuUe)  were  added  to  the  plough  in  Rhsetia;  and 
Servius*  mentions  the  use  of  them  in  the  country 
of  Virgil.  The  annexed  woodcut  shows  the  form 
jf  a  wheel-plough,  as  represented  on  a  piece  of  en- 
graved jasper,  of  Roman  workmanship.  It  also 
shows  distinctly  the  coulter,  the  share-beam,  the 
plough-tail,  and  the  handle  or  sliva.1'  The  plough 
corresponds  in  all  essential  particulars  with  that 
now  used  about  Mantua  and  Venice,  of  whieh  Mar- 
tyn  has  given  an  engraving  in  his  edition  of  Virgil's 
Qeorgics. 

(\ 


The  Greeks  and  Romans  usually  ploughed  their 
land  three  times  for  each  crop.  The  first  plough- 
ing was  called  proecindere,  or  vmare  (vtovodat,  ved- 
(tevai) ;  the  second,  qffringere,  or  iterare ;  and  the 
third,  Urart,  or  tertian.11    The  field  which  under- 
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went  the  "  proscissio"  was  called  vervatMaa  at  a» 
vale  (veof),  and  in  this  process  the  coulter  was  em- 
ployed, because  the  fresh  surface  was  entangled 
with  numberless  roots,  which  required  u  be  divided 
before  the  soil  could  be  turned  up  by  the  share.' 
The  term  "  offringerc,"  from  ob  and  frangeri,  was 
applied  to  the  second  ploughing,  because  the  long 
parallel  clods  already  turned  up  were  broken  ana 
cut  across,  by  drawing  the  plough  through  them  at 
right  angles  to  its  former  direction.'  The  field 
which  underwent  this  process  was  called  ager  item- 
tut—6'moXoc.'  After  the  second  ploughing,  the  sow- 
er cast  his  seed.  Also  the  clods  were  often,  though 
not  always,  broken  still  farther  by  a  wooden  mallet, 
or  by  harrowing  (occatio).  The  Roman  ploughman 
then,  for  the  first  time,  attached  the  earth-boards  to 
his  share  (tabula  adnata').  The  effect  of  this  ad- 
justment was  to  divide  the  level  surface  of  the 
"ager  Ueratus"  into  ridges.  These  were  called 
porca,  and  also  lira,  whence  came  the  verb  Hrare, 
to  make  ridges,  and  also  deUrare.  to  decline  from  the 
straight  line.'  The  earth-boards,  by  throwing  the 
earth  to  each  side  in  the  manner  already  explained, 
both  covered  the  newly-scattered  seed,  and  formed 
between  the  ridges  furrows  (aiTuuctc,  sulci)  for  car- 
rying off  the  water.  In  this  state  the  field  was  call- 
ed ttgtt  and  TpjroAof .  The  use  of  this  last  term 
by  Homer  and  Hesiod  proves  that  the  triple  plough- 
ing was  practised  as  early  as  their  age. 

When  the  ancients  ploughed  three  times  only,  i' 
was  done  in  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  of  the 
same  year.  But,  in  order  to  obtain  a  still  heaviei 
crop,  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  ploughed 
four  times,  the  proscissio  being  performed  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  preceding  year,  so  that  between 
one  crop  and  another  two  whole  years  intervened.' 
A  field  so  managed  was  called  TerpdiroXoc.1 

When  the  ploughman  had  finished  his  day's  .a- 
bour,  he  turned  the  instrument  upside  down,  and  aw  - 
oxen  went  home  dragging  its  tail  and  handle  over 
the  surface  of  the  ground — a  scene  exhibited  to  us  in 
the  following  lines : 

"  Viderefessos  vomerem  mverrum  boves 
CM)  trahrnta  languidvf* 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  'commonly  employed 
oxen  in  ploughing;  but  they  also  used  asses  for 
light  soils.*  The  act  of  yoking  together  an  ox  and 
an  ass,  which  was  expressly  forbidden  by  the  law 
of  Moses,1'  is  made  the  ground  of  a  ludicrous  com- 
parison by  Plautus."  Ulysses,  when  he  feigned 
madness  in  order  to  avoid  going  on  the  Trojan  ex- 
pedition, ploughed  with  an  ox  and  a  horse  togeth- 
er." 

A  line  has  been  already  quoted  from  Ovid's  Fasti, 
which  mentions  the  use  of  the  plough  by  Romulus 
for  marking  the  site  of  Rome.  On  this  occasion  a 
white  bull  and  a  white  cow  were  yoked  together: 
"  Alba  jugvm  niveo  cum  bone  vacca  ttiUt.""  Besides 
this  ceremony  at  the  foundation  of  cities  or  colo- 
nies, the  plough  was  drawn  over  the  walls  when 
they  were  conquered  by  the  Romans.14 

AR'BITER.    (rid.  Judex.) 

ARBITRATUA  ACTIO.    (Vid.  Actio,  p.  17.) 

•ARBTJTUM  (fUfiatKvhn/  or  uvuapov),  the  fruit 
of  the  Wild  Strawberry-tree,  or  Arbutus.  It  has 
very  much  the  appearance  of  our  strawberry,  et 
cept  that  it  is  larger,  and  has  not  the  seeds  on  the 
outside  of  the  pulp,  like  that  fruit.  The  artate-tree 
grows  plentifully  in  Italy,  and  the  poets  have  sup- 
posed mat  the  early  race  of  men  lived  on  acoms 
and  the  fruit  of  this  tree  before  the  discovery  and 


1.  (Hes.,  Op.  et  Dim,  4*7.)— 8.  (i..  ».)— S.  (Met.,  viii.,  JIB.) 
•  -4.  (Fast.,  it.,  8250—5.  (Epiat.  de  Ponto,  i.,  8,  SI.)— 6.  (Vir- 
tu, De  Ling.  Lmt.,  ir.)— 7.  (Gtntg.,i.,  45.)— &  (Plin.,  H.  N., 
XTiH.,  48.)— 9.  (1.  e.)— 10.  (Carta,  Km.  d'Ant.,  t.,  pi.  83,  No. 
8.) — 11.  (Arat.,  Dim.,  321.— Ovid,  Met.,  rii ,  110—  Varro,  De 
Re  Rut.,  i.,  S».— tolnra.,  De  Re  Rnet.,  ii.,  4.) 
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I.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xviii.,  49.)— S.  (Plin ,  1.  e.— Virg.,  George  i 
97, 98.— Feetni,  e.  t.  OBringi.)— 3.  (Cio,  De  Oret.,  U.,  JO.)— 4 
(Plin.,  1.  c.)— 5.  (Col.,  1.  c.)— 8.  (Theophrast.,  De  Cans.  PL, 
iii.,  5.— Virg.,  Georg.,  i.,  47-49.)— 7.  (Theocr.,  xxr„  ».)— 8. 
(Hot.,  Epod.,  ii.,  63.)— 9.  (Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  ii.,  6.— Plin,  H. 
N.,  Tiii.,  68.— Col.,  rii.,  I.)— 10.  (Dent.,  xxii.,  10.)— II.  (AnL, 
ii.,  I,  51-58.)— 12.  (Hrgin.,  Fab.,  95.1  —  13.  (Compare  Virg, 
JBn.,  r.,  755.— Cic,  Phil.,  ii.,  40.)— 14.  (Hot.,  Od,  i.,  16,  t0.V- 
Propert.,  iii.,  7, 41.) 
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eomvalkm  <m  com.     The  berrijs  of  the  arbnte, 
however,  ave  hardly  eatable:  when  taken  in  too 
neat  quantities,  they  are  said  to  be  narcotic ;  and 
Pliny  informs  us  that  the  term  unedo  was  familiarly 
applied  to  the  fruit  of  this  tree,  because  it  was  un- 
tax to  eat  more  than  one  {turns,  "one,"  and  edo, 
"to  eat*').    The  same  writer*  describes  the  fruit 
as  indigestible  and  unwholesome,  and  yet,  in  the 
island  of  Corsica,  an  agreeable  wine  is  said  to  be 
prepared  from  it.    The  term  unedo  was  also  given 
k>  the  tree  itself,  and  this  is  retained  in  the  Lin- 
■ocan  nomenclature,  Arbutus  unedo.    The  peculiar 
properties  ascribed  to  the  fruit  of  the  arbute-tree 
nist  in  several  other  plants  of  the  same  order. 
Their  general  qualities  are  said  to  be  astringent 
tod  diuretic     The  Ledum  patustre  renders  beer 
teavy  when  used  in  the  manufacture  of  that  bev- 
<Mge;  Rhododendron  ponticum  and  maximum,  KtU- 
nat  lelifoha,  and  some  others,  are  well  known  to 
k  venomous.    The  honey  which  poisoned  some 
<  the  soldiers  in  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand 
Sicogh  Pontus,  was  gathered  by  bees  from  the 
towers  of  the  Azalea  pontica.    The  shoots  of  An- 
mvmeda  mx&fotia  poison  goats  in  Nipal.'    (Vid. 

•ARlruTUS  (Kofiapoe),  the  Arbute  or  Wild 
SciwDerry-tree,  Arbutus  unedo,  L.  Its  fruit  is  call- 
ed in  Latin  arkutum,  in  Greek  Kopapov  andjuftaUv- 
Xm,  and  m  English  the  wild  strawberry,  from  the 
resemblance  it  bears  to  that  well-known  berry. 
(Fit  Abbctcm.)  Virgil,  in  speaking  of  the  Arbute- 
nee,  uses  the  epithet  korrida*  about  the  meaning  of 
which  commentators  are  not  agreed.*  The  best 
opinion,  however,  to  that  which  refers  the  term  in 
question  to  the  ruggedness  cf  the  bark,  which  is  the 
— ■-.  m  which  Servios  also  seems  to  take  it.'  Fee, 


however,  is  for  making  the  epithet  apply  to  the  rough, 
astringent  taste  of  the  arbute.  m  fact,  the  leaves, 
Writ,  and  fruit  afford  a  very  strong  astringent,  and 
are  used  for  this  purpose  in  medicine. — There  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  notice  of  the  Pragaria  vtsca,  or 
Wood  Strawberry,  in  the  Greek  classics.  It  is  de- 
scribed by  Pliny,  and  had  been  previously 
booed  by  Ovid.' 

ARCA  (KiturieX  a  cheat  or  coffer,  is  used  in 
several  significations,  of  which  the  principal  are, 

L  A  chest,  in  which  the  Romans  were  accus- 
tomed to  place  their  money;  and  the  phrase  exarca 
tthtre  had  the  meaning  or  paying  in  ready  money. 
When  Cicero  presses  Athens  to  send  him  some 
statues  from  Greece,  he  says,  "Ne  dubUaris  miitere 
tt  am*  nostra  amfidUo."*  These  chests  were  either 
made  of  or  bound  with  iron  or  other  metals.'  The 
term  arete  was  usually  applied  to  the  chests  in 
which  the  rich  kept  their  money,  and  was  opposed 
to  the  smaller  baUi,"  saceuhu,"  and  crumena. 

IL  The  Aac*  was  frequently  used  in  later  times 
as  equivalent  to  the  focus,  that  is,  the  imperial 

IttThe  Abca  also  signified  the  coffin  in  which 
persons  were  buried,1'  or  the  bier  on  which  the 
corpse  was  placed  previously  to  buriaL" 

rV.  The  Arca  was  also  a  strong  cell  made  of 
oak,  in  wWeh  criminals  and  slaves  were  confined.1* 

•ARKETJTHOS.    {Vid.  Jcmiperbs.) 

AR'CBRA  was  a  covered  carriage  or  litter, 
iwead  with  cloths,  which  was  used  in  ancient  times 
*■  Rome  to  carry  the  aged  and  infirm.  It  is  said  to 
Lave  obtained  the  name  of  arcera  on  account  of  its 
Ksembianee  to  an  area.1* 


L  (Him,  H.  N,  xii,  U.y-%  (xsm^.r-4.  aindlert  Bot- 

SJJTSKiD.    "Enmircam  pnrriaramilia.  whan- 

On-  xL,  «».>-l*.  (Sjmnu,  x.,  ».-Comp«re  Duf.  HM*-*!'- 
U-O  lA«r  Viet-  d»  Vlr.  01.,  «•  «•— Loean,  rm.,  7S».)— 14. 
(Dm.  it*.  7,  a.  7.)— 14-  (Cic,  pro Milon., ctJ.— Fe«roi,a.T. 
£*•■). -I«.  (Tarro.*  Ltaf-  Lnt..i».,31.-G«iUxx..l.> 
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ARCHIATEB. 

ARCHAIRES'IAI  (ipxaipeaiai)  were  the  assem- 
blies of  the  people  which  were  held  for  the  election 
of  those  magistrates  at  Athens  who  were  not  chosen 
by  lot.  The  principal  public  officers  were  chosen 
by  lot  {KfoipuToi),  and  the  lots  were  drawn  annually 
in  the  temple  of  Theseus  by  the  thesmotheue.  Of 
those  magistrates  chosen  by  the  general  assembly 
of  the  people  (xctporoviiToi),  the  most  important 
were  the  strategi,  taxiarchi,  hipparchi,  and  phylar- 
chi.  The  public  treasurers  (Ta/iiat.),  and  all  the 
officers  connected  with  the  collection  cf  the  tribute, 
all  ambassadors,  commissioners  of  works,  &c,, 
were  appointed  in  the  same  manner. 

The  people  always  met  in  the  Pnyx  for  the  elec- 
tion of  these  magistrates,  even  in  later  times,  when 
it  became  usual  to  meet  for  other  purposes  in  the 
Temple  of  Dionysus.1  It  is  not  certain  at  what 
time  of  the  year  they  met  for  this  purpose,  nor  who 
presided  over  the  assembly,  but  most  probably  the 
archons.  The  candidates  for  these  offices,  especi- 
ally for  that  of  strategus,  had  recourse  to  bribery  and 
corruption  to  a  great  extent,  although  the  laws 
awarded  capital  punishment  to  that  offence,  which 
was  called  by  the  Athenians  iuae/toc.  The  can- 
vassing of  the  electors  and  the  solicitation  of 
their  votes  was  called  apxatpeatafetv.  The  magis- 
trates who  presided  over  the  assembly  mentioned 
the  names  of  the  candidates  {npotdXkeodat*),  and 
the  people  declared  their  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
each  by  a  show  of  hands.  They  never  appear  to 
have  voted  by  ballot  on  these  occasions. 

Those  who  were  elected  could  decline  the  office, 
alleging  upon  oath  some  sufficient  reason  why  they 
were  unable  to  discharge  its  duties,  such  as  labour- 
ing under  a  disease,  &c. :  the  expression  for  this 
was  l?6fiwo6at  t)/v  apx^v,  or  ri>i»  xetporoWav.'  If, 
however,  an  individual  accepted  the  office  to  which 
he  was  chosen,  he  could  not  enter  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  till  he  had  passed  his  exami- 
nation (Aoict/iaoia)  before  the  thesmothette.  If  he 
failed  in  passing  his  examination  (uiroioKtftaa^vai), 
he  incurred  a  modified  species  of  unfila*  All  pub- 
lic officers,  however,  were  subject  to  the  iwtxeipo- 
rovla,  or  confirmation  of  their  appointment  by  each 
successive  prytany  at  the  commencement  of  its 
petiod  of  office,  when  any  magistrate  might  be 
deprived  of  his  office  (iiroxeipoToveioOai).  In  the 
Attic  orators,  we  not  unfrequently  read  of  individu- 
als being  thus  deprived  of  their  offices.*  {Vid. 
Archon,  p.  83.} 

•ARKEION.    (KW.Abktion.) 

ARCHEION  (ifttw"')  properly  means  any  pub- 
lic place  belonging  to  the  magistrates,  but  is  more 
particularly  applied  to  the  archive  office,  where  the 
decrees  of  the  people  and  other  state  documents 
were  preserved.  This  office  is  sometimes  called 
merely  to  Sriiwoiov.'  At  Athens  the  archives  were 
kept  in  the  temple  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  (pr>- 
Tptxni),  and  the  charge  of  it  was  intrusted  to  the 
president  (ijrtordnjr)  of  the  senate  of  the  Five 
Hundred.'  _,  _,    ,  ,     , 

ARCHIATER  (Ap^mrpoc,  compounded  of  ap^oc 
or  apxuv,  a  chief,  and  larpoc,  a  physician),  a  medi- 
cal title  under  the  Roman  emperors,  the  exact 
signification  of  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion  ;  for  while  some  persons  interpret  it 
"the  chief  of  the  physicians''  (quasi  ipxw  rin) 
larpuv),  others  explain  it  to  mean  "  the  physician 
to  the  prince"  (quasi  rot)  apxovrof  larpoc).  Upon 
the  whole,  it  seems  much  more  probable  that  the 
former  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  word,  and  fot 
these  reasons:  1.  From  its  etymology  it  cannot 


1.  (Pollux,  Tiii.,  134.H- 1.  (Demorth.,  Da  Coron.,  p.  S77.)—  3. 
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possibly  hare  any  other  sense,  and  of  all  the  words 
similarly  formed  (dp^ircxruv,  apxiTpiiiXivoe,  ipxt- 
tniaKonof,  Sec.)  there  is  not  one  that  has  any  refer- 
ence to  "  the  prince."  2.  We  find  the  title  applied 
to  physicians  who  lived  at  Edessa,  Alexandres!,  &e., 
where  no  king  was  at  that  time  reigning.  3.  Ga- 
len1 speaks  of  Andromachns  being  appointed  "to 
rule  over"  the  physicians  (upx""\  <■  «■>  in  fact,  to  be 
"archiater."  4.  Augustine*  applies  the  word  to 
iEscnlapius,  and  St.  Jerome  (metaphorically,  of 
course)  to  our  Saviour,1  in  both  which  cases  it  evi- 
dently means  "  the  chief  physician."  5.  It  is  ap- 
parently synonymous  with  prolomedicvs,  supra  medi- 
cos, dominns  medicorum,  and  superposi&us  medicorvm, 
all  which  expressions  occur  in  inscriptions,  Ac.  6. 
We  find  the  names  of  several  persons  who  were 
physicians  to  the  emperor  mentioned  without  the 
addition  of  the  title  archiater.  7.  The  archiatri 
were  divided  into  A.  sancti  palatii,  who  attended 
on  the  emperor,  and  A.  populara,  who  attended  ozi 
the  people;  so  that  it  is  certain  that  all  those  who 
bore  this  title  were  not  "  physicians  to  the  prime." 
The  chief  argument  in  favour  of  the  contrary  opin- 
ion seems  to  arise  from  the  fact,  that  of  all  those 
who  are  known  to  have  held  the  office  of  A.,  the 
greater  part  certainly  were  physicians  to  the  em- 
peror as  well ;  but  this  is  only  what  might,  &  priori, 
be  expected,  viz.,  that  those  who  had  attained  the 
highest  rank  in  their  profession  would  be  chosen  to 
attend  upon  the  prince  (just  as  in  England  the 
President  of  the  College  of  Physicians  is  ex-officio 
physician  to  the  sovereign). 

The  first  person  whom  we  find  bearing  this  title 
is  Andromachus,  physician  to  Nero,  and  inventor 
of  the  Theriaca.*  <  Vid.  Theriaca.)  But  it  is  not 
known  whether  he  had  at  the  same  time  any  sort 
of  authority  over  the  rest  of  the  profession.  In 
fact,  the  history  of  the  title  is  as  obscure  as  its 
meaning,  and  it  is  chiefly  by  means  of  the  laws 
respecting  the  medical  profession  that  we  learn  the 
rank  and  duties  attached  to  it  In  after  times  (as 
was  stated  above)  the  order  appears  to  have  been 
divided,  and  we  find  two  distinct  classes  of  archia- 
tri, viz.,  those  of  the  palace  and  those  of  the  people.' 
The  A.  sancti  palatii  were  persons  of  high  rank, 
who  not  only  exercised  their  profession,  but  were 
judges  on  occasion  of  any  disputes  that  might  oc- 
cur among  the  physicians  of  the  place.  They  had 
certain  privileges  granted  to  them,  e.  g.,  they  were 
exempted  from  all  taxes,  and  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren also ;  were  not  obliged  to  lodge  soldiers  or 
others  in  the  provinces ;  could  not  be  put  in  prison, 
&c. ;  for,  though  these  privileges  seem  at  first  to 
have  been  common  to  all  physicians,*  yet  after- 
ward they  were  confined  to  the  A.  of  the  palace 
and  to  those  of  Rome.  When  they  obtained  their 
dismissal  from  attendance  on  the  emperor,  either 
from  old  age  or  any  other  cause,  they  retained  the 
title  ex-archiatri  or  ex-archiatris.''  The  A .  populates 
were  established  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  each 
city  was  to  be  provided  with  five,  seven,  or  ten,  ac- 
cording to  its  size.*  Rome  had  fourteen,  besides 
one  for  the  vestal  virgins,  and  one  for  the  gymnasia.' 
They  were  paid  by  the  government,  and  were 
therefore  obliged  to  attend  their  poor  patients  gra- 
tis, but  were  allowed  to  receive  fees  from  the  rich." 
The  A.  populates  were  not  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  provinces,  but  were  elected  by  the 
people  themselves."  The  office  appears  to  have 
been  more  lucrative  than  that  of  A.  s.  pal.,  though 
less  honourable.  In  later  times,  we  find  in  Cassio- 
dorns"  the  title  "  comes  arckiatrorum,*  "count  of  the 


1.  (De  Ther.  ad  Pis.,  c  1.)— S.  (De  Cirit.  Dei.iii.,  17.)— S. 
fnii.,  Horn,  in  8.  Luc.)— 4.  (Galen,  1.  c— Erotian.,  Lei  Voc. 
Hippocr.,  in  Praf.)— S.  (Cod.  Theodot,  xiii.,  tit.  3,  De  Mediois 
et  Profeeeoribns.)— 0.  (Cod.  Jmt.,  x.,  tit.  SS,  ■.  «,  Hediooa  et 
maxima  Arettatrae.)— 7.  (Conatantin.,  Cod.  x.,  tit.  54,  leg.  «.)— 
B.  (Dig.  S7,  tit.  1,  ».  «.)— 8.  (Cod.  Theodos.,  1.  c.)— 10.  (Cod. 
Theodoa.,  1.  c.)— 11.  (Dig.  90, tit  9,  s.  I.)— IS.  (ViA  Meibom., 
Conmwnt  in  Caw.  Fonnul.  Archiatr.,  Helmat.,  1068.) 


archiatri,"  together  with  an  account  of  his  dtraea  • 
by  which  it  appears  that  he  was  the  arbiter  and 
judge  of  all  disputes  and  difficulties,  and  ranked 
among  the  officers  of  the  Empire  as  a  vicarivs  or  dux.' 

ARCHIMrMTJS.    (VuLMiuvs.) 

ARCHITECTO'RA.  (Vid.  Amphitheatbom, 
Aan«  Ductus,  Aacus,  Basilica,  Bath,  House, 
Temple.  &c.) 

ARCHITHECROS.    (FM.  Theoria.) 

ARCHON  (&px°v)-  The  government  of  Athens 
appears  to  have  gone  through  the  cycle  of  changes, 
which  history  records  as  the  lot  of  many  otner 
states.'  It  began  with  monarchy ;  and,  after  pass- 
ing through  a  dynasty  and  aristocracy,  ended  in 
democracy.  (By  dynasty  is  here  meant  that  the 
supreme  power,  though  not  monarchical,  was  con- 
fined to  one  family.)  Of  the  kings  of  Athens,  con- 
sidered as  the  capital  of  Attica,  Theseus  may  be 
iaid  to  have  been  the  first;  for  to  him,  whether  as  a 
real  individual  or  a  representative  of  a  certain 
period,  is  attributed  the  union  of  the  different  and 
independent  states  of  Attica  under  one  head.'  The 
last  was  Codrus,  in  acknowledgment  of  whose 
patriotism  in  meeting  death  for  his  country,  the 
Athenians  are  said  to  nave  determined  that  no  one 
should  succeed  him  with  the  title  of  fSaaitevc,  or 
king.  It  seems,  however,  equally  probable,  that  it 
was  the  nobles  who  availed  themselves  of  this  op- 
portunity to  serve  their  own  interests,  by  abolishing 
the  kingly  power  for  another,  the  possessors  of 
which  they  called  ipyovrcc,  or  rulers.  These  for 
some  time  continued  to  be,  like  the  kings  of  the 
house  of  Codrus,  appointed  for  life :  still  an  impor- 
tant point  was  gained  by  the  nobles,  the  office 
being  made  ineidwoc,  or  accountable,4  which,  of 
course,  implies  that  the  nobility  had  some  control 
over  it;  and  perhaps,  like  the  barons  of  the  feudal 
ages,  they  exercised  the  power  of  deposition. 

This  state  of  things  lasted  for  twelve  reigns  of 
archons.  The  next  step  was  to  limit  the  continu- 
ance of  the  office  to  ten  years,  still  confining  it  to 
the  Medontidte,  or  house  of  Codrus,  so  as  to  estab- 
lish what  the  Greeks  called  a  dynasty,  till  the  ar- 
chonship  of  Eryxias,  the  last  archon  of  that  family 
elected  as  such.  At  the  end  of  his  ten  years  (B.C. 
684),  a  much  greater  change  took  place :  the  ar> 
chonship  was  made  annual,  and  its  various  duties 
divided  among  a  college  of  nine,  chosen  by  suffrage 
(XtlP°T<n,'a)  from  the  Eupatridc,  or  Patricians,  and 
no  longer  elected  from  the  Medontid»  exclusively. 
This  arrangement  continued  till  the  timocracy  es- 
tablished by  Solon,  who  made  the  qualification  for 
office  depend  not  on  birth,  but  property,  still  retain- 
ing the  election  by  suffrage,  and,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, so  far  impairing  the  authority  of  the  archons 
and  other  magistrates  as  to  legalize  an  appeal  from 
them  to  the  courts  of  justice  instituted  by  himself.' 
The  election  by  lot  is  believed  to  have  been  introdu- 
ced by  Cleisthenes  (B.C.  508)  ;•  for  we  find  this  prac- 
tice existing  shortly  after  his  time ;  and  Aristotle  ex- 
pressly states  that  Solon  made  no  alteration  in  the 
alpeotc,  or  mode  of  election,  but  only  in  the  qualifica- 
tion for  office.  If;  however,  there  be  no  interpolation 
in  the  oath  of  the  Heliasts,'  we  are  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  election  by  lot  was  as  old  as  the  time 
of  Solon ;  but  the  authority  of  Aristotle  and  other  ev- 
idence strongly  incline  as  to  some  such  supposition, 
or,  rather,  leave  no  doubt  of  its  necessity.  The  last 
change  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  Aristei- 
des,*  who,  after  the  battle  of  Plataea  (B.C.  470), 


1.  (Flit.  Le  Clere,  and  Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  Med.)— 1.  (Vioc\ 
Scienza  Nunra. — Phil.  Mm.,  to1.  ii.,  p.  087. — Arnold,  ThucytL. 
Append.)— S.  (Thncjrd.,  ii.,  15.)— 4.  (Pant.,  ii.,  9,  »  10.— D* 
■north.,  Necr.,  1370.— Ariltot-.Polit.,  ii.,  0.— Bflckh,  Pub.  Eoon 
of  Athena,  ii.,  p.  S7,  trend. )-^5.  COta  rait  ipX'U  rnift  atmt 
huetiaf  Koii  vtpl  httyuv,  «ic  ri  diraffr^ptov,  ppitrtic  RWr» 
Plutarch,  Solon.,  18.)— 0.  (Herod.,  W.,  c  100.)— 7.  (Demosth 
Turner.,  p.  '*>.)— 8.  (Tp<<Pu  4W°t"'  roir*»  am  r*r  noXfr 
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t  the  property  qualification,  throwing  open 
the  archonship  and  other  magistracies  to  all  the  edti- 
«ens,  that  is,  to  the  Thetes  as  well  as  the  other 
classes,  the  former  of  whom  were  not  allowed  by 
Solon's  laws  to  hold  any  magistracy  at  all;  in  con- 
formity with  which,  we  find  that,  even  in  the  time 
of  Aratrides,  the  archons  were  chosen  by  lot  from 
las  wealthiest  class  of  citizens  (oi  utrraKoaijafUdift- 

Sou,  after  the  removal  of  the  old  restrictions, 
•esse  security  was  left  to  ensure  respectability;  for, 
■etioosly  to  an  archon  entering  on  office,  he  un- 
derwent vi  examination,  called  the  ivaxptoic ,'  as  to 
Bis  bemg  a  legitimate  and  a  good  citizen,  a  good 
sua,  sad  qualified  in  point  of  property :  el  tyei  rd 
r^sssc;  was  the  question  put.  Now  there  are1 
strong  reasons  for  supposing  that  this  form  of  ex- 
imiunofi  continued  even  after  the  time  of  Aris- 
knies;  and  if  so,  it  would  follow  that  the  right  in 
Mutton  was  not  given  to  the  Thetes  promiscuous- 
ly, but  only  to  such  as  possessed  a  certain  amount 
of  property.  But  even  if  it  were  so,  it  is  admitted 
•su  tab  latter  limitation  soon  became  obsolete;  for 
■e  read  in  JLysias*  that  a  needy  old  man,  so  poor 
as  to  receive  a  state  allowance,  was  not  disqualified 
6am  being  archon  by  his  indigence,  but  only  by 
todily  infirmity;  freedom  from  all  such  defects  be- 
ing required  for  the  office,  as  it  was  in  some  re- 
spects of  a  sacred  character.  Yet,  even  after  pass- 
tag  a  satisfactory  Avagpunf,  each  of  the  archons,  in 
common  with  other  magistrates,  was  liable  to  be 
deposed,  on  complaint  of  misconduct  made  before 
the  people,  at  the  first  regular  assembly  in  each 
ptytaay.  On  such  an  occasion,  the  hnxttporovia, 
as  it  was  called,  took  place;  and  we  read*  that,  in 
one  ease,  the  whole  college  of  archons  was  deprived 
sf  office  (axt-rtuorovvAr)  for  the  misbehaviour  of 
oae  of  their  body:  they  were,  however,  reinstated, 
an  promise  of  better  conduct  for  the  future.  (  Vid. 
Aaouiatsui.) 

With  respect  to  the  later  ages  of  Athenian  histo- 
ry, we  learn  from  Strabo*  that  even  in  his  day 
(wfrjx  •*»)  the  Romans  allowed  the  freedom  of 
Athens:  and  we  may  conclude  that  the  Athenians 
would  fondly  ding  to  a  name  and  office  associated 
with  some  of  their  most  cherished  remembrances. 
That  the  arcbonship,  however,  though  still  in  ex- 
istence, was  merely  honorary,  we  might  expect 
bom  the  analogy  of  the  consulate  at  Rome;  and, 
indeed,  we  learn  that  it  was  sometimes  filled  by 
strangers,  as  Hadrian  and  Plutarch.  Such,  more- 
over, was  the  democratical  tendency  of  the  assem- 
bly and  courts  of  justice  established  by  Solon,' 
that,  even  in  earlier  times,  the  archons  had  lost  the 
■Teat  political  power  which  they  at  one  time  pos- 
sessed,* and  that,  too,  after  the  division  of  their 
functions  among  nine.  They  became,  in  fact,  not, 
as  of  old.  directors  of  the  government,  but  merely 
acosridpal  magistrates,  exercising  functions  and 
bearing  titles  which  we  will  proceed  to  describe. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  duties  of  the 
smgle  archon  were  shared  by  a  college  of  nine. 
The  first,  or  president  of  this  body,  was  called  up- 
ru*  by  way  of  pre-eminence ;  or  Hpxuv  brow/tot, 
from  the  year  being  distinguished  by  and  registered 
■  his  name.  The  second  was  styled  ipxuv  jSao- 
ilrif.  or  the  king  archon ;  the  third,  notejtapxot,  or 
eemmander-in-ehief;  the  remaining  six,  0to/m6irm, 
or  legislators.  As  regards  the  duties  of  the  archons, 
k  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  what  belong- 
ed to  them  individually  and  what  collectively.*  It 
,  however,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 


I.  (Plat,  Ark*,  ad  hdt)— *.  (PoUox,  Onom,  TiH,  M.— Di- 
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judicial  functions  of  the  ancitnt  kings  devolved 
upon  the  upxuv  inuwfu>(,  who  was  also  constituted 
a  sort  of  state  protector  of  those  who  were  unable 
to  defend  themselves.1  Thus  he  was  to  superintend 
orphans,  heiresses,  families  losing  their  representa- 
tives {oicoi  ol  iitpTj/iov/uvoi),  widows  left  pregnant, 
and  to  see  that  they  were  not  wronged  in  any  way 
Should  any  one  do  so,  he  was  empowered  to  inflict 
a  fine  of  a  certain  amount,  or  to  bring  the  parties  to 
trial  Heiresses,  indeed,  seem  to  have  been  under 
his  peculiar  care ;  for  we  read*  that  he  could  com- 
pel the  next  of  Ian  either  to  marry  a  poor  heiress 
himself,  even  though  she  were  of  a  lower  class,  or 
to  portion  her  in  marriage  to  another.  Again,  we 
find'  that,  when  a  person  claimed  an  inheritance 
or  heiress  adjudged  to  others,  he  summoned  the 
party  in  possession  before  the  archon  eponymus, 
who  brought  the  case  into  court,  and  made  arrange- 
ments for  trying  the  suit.  We  must,  however,  bear 
in  mind  that  this  authority  was  only  exercised  in 
cases  where  the  parries  were  citizens,  the  pole- 
march  having  corresponding  duties  when  the  neir- 
ess  was  an  alien.  It  must  also  be  understood  that, 
except  in  very  few  cases,  the  archons  did  not  decide 
themselves,  but  merely  brought  the  causes  into 
court,  and  cast  lots  for  the  dicasts  who  were  to  try 
the  issue.4  Another  duty  of  the  archons  was  to  re- 
ceive tloayyiXtai,  or  informations  against  individu- 
als who  had  wronged  heiresses,  children  who  had 
maltreated  their  parents,  guardians  who  had  neg- 
lected or  defrauded  their  wards.*  Informations  of 
another  kind,  the  IvdViftr  and  funic,  were  also  laid 
before  the  eponymus,  though  Demosthenes  assigned 
the  former  to  the  thesmotbetse.  The  last  office  of 
the  archon  which  we  shall  mention  was  of  a  sacred 
character;  we  allude  to  his  superintendence  of  the 
greater  Dionysia  and  the  Thargelia,  the  latter  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Apollo  and  Artemis. 

The  functions  of  the  ipxov  flaoiMc  were  almost 
all  connected  with  religion :  his  distinguishing  title 
shows  that  he  was  considered  a  representative  of 
the  old  kings  in  their  capacity  of  high-priest,  as  the 
Rex  SacriJScuku  was  at  Rome.  Thus  he  presided 
at  the  Tienamn,  or  older  Dionysia;  superintended  the 
mysteries  and  the  games  called  Xafiuairi+onai,  and 
had  to  offer  up  sacrifices  and  prayers  in  the  Eleu- 
sinium,  both  at  Athens  and  Eleusis.  Moreover,  in- 
dictments for  impiety,  and  controversies  about  the 
priesthood,  were  laid  before  him;  and,  in  cases  of 
murder,  he  brought  the  trial  into  the  court  of  the  arei- 
opagus,  and  voted  with  its  members.  His  wife,  also, 
who  was  called  jiaoQuooa,  had  to  offer  certain  sac- 
rifices, and  therefore  it  was  required  that  she  should 
be  a  citizen  of  pure  blood,  without  slain  or  blemish. 
His  court  was  held  in  what  was  called  it  roe  pac- 
tXior  oroa.' 

The  polemarch  was  originally,  as  his  name  de- 
notes, the  commander-in-chief:'  and  we  find  him 
discharging  military  duties  as  late  as  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  in  conjunction  with  the  ten  arparriyoi: 
he  there  took,  like  the  kings  of  old,  the  command 
of  the  right  wing  of  the  army.  This,  however, 
seems  to  be  the  last  occasion  on  record  of  this  ma- 
gistrate, appointed  by  lot  being  invested  with  such 
important  functions ;  and  in  after  ages  we  find  that 
his  duties  ceased  to  be  military,  having  been  in  a 
great  measure  transferred  to  the  protection  and  su- 
perintendence of  the  resident  aliens,  so  that  he  re- 
sembled in  many  respects  the  praetor  peregrinus  at 
Rome.     In  fact,  we  learn  from  Aristotle,  in  his 


1.  (Damocth,  Macar,  N<f»«,  p.  1070.— Pollux,  Tiii ,  80.)— t, 
(Demorth,  Macar,  p.  I09S.)— 1  (Id.,  p.  105V— Pollax,  Onom, 
riii.,  M,)— «.  (Damoath.,  c  Staph,  a,  p.  1130.) — 9.  (Koxueic 
AnitManr,  vtvaWJodmSti.  Pollux,  Onom,  Tiii,  48, 40.— Da 
moath,  Timoer,  707.— SehOmaan,  174.)— 0.  (Damoath,  Lacr- 
040.— Androt.,  001.— Naana,  1170.— Lnia*.  And,  103,  what*  tto 
dutjaa  am  raumaratad.— Emnriarad  Ariat<iph.,Aehan>.,  IMS,  a. 
•choUa.— Clinton,  F.  H,  408,  4.— Harpocr.  in  'Er.jMAnrfr  na 
*vaTiMfm>.  Plato.  Euthr.  et  Thent,  ad  fia.— Pollux,  "in 
nii.,  00.)— 7.  (Hand.,  «£.  100,  111.— Polhii.  (mom,  in.,  014 
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"  Constitution  of  Athene"  that  the  polemarch  stood 
in  the  same  relation  to  foreigners  as  the  archon  to 
citizens.1  Tnus,  all  actions  affecting  aliens,  the 
isoteles  and  proxeni,  were  brought  before  him  pre- 
viously to  trial ;  as,  for  instance,  the  out?  anpoo- 
raelov  against  a  foreigner  for  living  in  Athens  with- 
out a  patron ;  so  was  also  the  t'uai  imxrraaiov 
against  a  slave  who  failed  in  his  duty  to  the  master 
who  had  freed  him.  Moreover,  it  was  the  pole- 
march's  duty  to  offer  the  yearly  sacrifice  to  Artemis, 
in  commemoration  of  the  vow  made  by  Callimachus 
at  Marathon,  and  to  arrange  the  funeral  games  in 
honour  of  those  who  fell  in  war.  These  three  ar- 
ehons,  the  inaw/toc,  /3amXcv(,  and  iroXi/iapxo;,  were 
each  allowed  two  assessors  to  assist  them  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties. 

The  thesmothetas  were  extensively  connected 
with  the  administration  of  justice,  and  appear  to 
have  been  called  legislators,*  because,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  written  code,  they  might  be  said  to  make 
laws,  or  ■Sea/ioi,  in  the  ancient  language  of  Athens, 
though,  in  reality,  they  only  declared  and  explained 
them.  They  were  required  to  review,  every  year, 
the  whole  body  of  laws,  that  they  might  detect  any 
inconsistencies  or  superfluities,  and  discover  wheth- 
er any  laws  which  were  abrogated  were  in  the  public 
records  among  the  rest.'  Their  report  was.  submit- 
ted to  the  people,  who  referred  the  necessary  alter- 
ations to  a  legislative  committee  chosen  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  called  vopodirai. 

The  chief  part  of  the  duties  of  the  thesmothets 
consisted  in  receiving  informations,  and  bringing 
cases  to  trial  in  the  courts  of  law,  of  the  days  of 
sitting  in  which  they  gave  public  notice.*  They 
did  not  try  them  themselves,  but  seem  to  have  con- 
stituted a  sort  of  grand  jury,  or  inquest.  Thus  they 
received  h6ei(ett  against  parties  who  had  not  paid 
their  fines,  or  owed  any  money  to  the  state,  and  tiray- 
ytXiai  against  orators  guilty  of  actions  which  dis- 
qualified them  from  addressing  the  people ;  and  in 
default  of  bringing  the  former  parties  to  trial,  they 
lost  their  right  of  going  up  to  the  areiopagus  at  the 
••nd  of  their  year  of  office.'  Again,  indictments  for 
personal  injuries  (wopfuc  ypa$ai)  were  laid  before 
them,  as  well  as  informations  against  olive  growers, 
for  rooting  up  more  trees  than  was  allowed  to  each 
proprietor  by  law.*  So,  too,  were  the  indictments 
or  bribing  the  Heliaea,  or  any  of  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice at  Athens,  or  the  senate,  or  forming  clubs  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  democracy,  and  against  re- 
tained advocates  (ewfiyopu)  who  took  bribes  either 
in  public  or  private  causes.  Again,  an  information 
was  laid  before  them  if  a  foreigner  cohabited  with 
a  citizen,  or  a  man  gave  in  marriage  as  his  own 
iaughter  the  child  of  another,  or  confined  as  an 
adulterer  one  who  was  not  so.  They  also  had  to 
refer  informations  (tUtayycfuai)  to  the  people ;  and 
where  an  information  had  been  laid  before  the  sen- 
ate, and  a  condemnation  ensued,  it  was  their  duty 
to  bring  the  judgment  into  the  courts  of  justice  for 
confirmation  or  revision. 

A  different  office  of  theirs  was  to  draw  up  and 
ratify  the  oi/ttoXa,  or  agreements  with  foreign 
states,  settling  the  terms  on  which  their  citizens 
should  sue  and  be  sued  by  the  citizens  of  Athens.7 
In  their  collective  capacity,  thearchons  are  said  to 
have  had  the  power  of  death  in  case  an  exile  re- 
turned to  an  interdicted  place :  they  also  superin- 
tended the  imxeipoTovia  of  the  magistrates,  held 
every  prytany,'  and  brought  to  trial  those  whom  the 

1.  (Demoath.,  Lacr.,  040. — Ariat.  ap.  Harpocr.,  a.  r.  Pale- 
march.— Pollni,  Tiii.,  t  92,  93.)— 2.  (Thirhrall,  Him.  of  Greece, 
Tol.  ii.,  p.  17.)— -3  '  each.,  c.  Cteaiph.,  59.)— 4.  (Pollux,  Onom., 
Tiii.,  87;  88.)— S.  (Demoath.,  Mid.,  529,  530.— Macer.,  1075.— 
Timocr.,  707.— BBckh,  toL  1.,  p.  69 ;  ii.,  p.  74,  traul. — JEtctdn., 
Tiunrch.,  p.  t.y—t.  (Demoath.,  c  8teph.,  ii.,  1137.— Neon, 

1331,  1383, 1368.— Timocr.,  780—  PcJux,  Tiii.,  68 SchOmaun, 

171.— BBckh,  i.,  459,  317.)— 7.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  Tiii.,  87.— Har- 
pocr., t.  t.  Kara%cipo*tfWa. — Schomann,  294. — Demoath.,  Ariat., 
"30.)— fl    {hrrtKjrStm  ri  fwctj  wrXuc  &>lf«v.) 
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people  deposed,  if  an  action  or  indictment  were  the 
consequence  of  it  Moreover,  they  allotted  tin 
dicasis  or  jurymen,  and  probably  presided  at  iht 
annual  election  of  the  strategi  and  other  military 
officers. 

In  concluding  this  enumeration  of  the  duties  of 
the  archons,  we  may  remark  that  it  is  necessary  to 
be  cautious  in  our  interpretation  of  the  words  apxi 
and  apxovre f :  the  fact  is,  that  in  tho  Attic  orators 
they  have  a  double  meaning,  sometimes  referring  to 
the  archons  peculiarly  so  called,  and  sometimes  to 
any  other  magistracy.  Thus,  in  Isaeus,1  we  might, 
on  a  cursory  perusal,  infer,  that  when  a  testatorlett 
his  property  away  from  his  heir-at-law,  by  what 
was  technically  called  a  doo-tf ,'  the  archon  took  the 
original  will  into  custody,  and  was  required  to  be 
present  at  the  making  of  any  addition  or  codicil  to 
it.  A  more  accurate  observation  proves  that  by  (if 
tuv  iipxovnip  is  meant  one  of  the  oorwepot,  who 
formed  a  magistracy  (upxi)  as  well  as  the  nine  ar- 
chons. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  for  the  privileges  and 
honours  of  the  archons.*  The  greatest  of  the  for- 
mer was  the  exemption  from  the  trierarchies;  a  boon 
not  allowed  even  to.  the  successors  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogeiton.  As  a  mark  of  their  office,  they 
wore  a  chaplet  or  crown  of  myrtle ;  and  if  any  one 
struck  or  abused  one  of  the  thesmotheue  or  the 
archon,  when  wearing  this  badge  of  office,  he  be- 
came dTifiof,  or  infamous  in  the  fullest  extent, 
thereby  losing  his  civic  rights.  The  archons,  at  the 
close  of  their  year  of  service,  were  admitted  among 
the  members  of  the  areiopagus.  (  Vid.  A  reiopagcs.) 
The  principal  authority  on  the  subject  of  the  archons 
and  their  duties  is  Julius  Pollux,  in  a  work  called 
'Ovo/iaariKov  :  he  was  a  professor  of  rhetoric  at 
Athens  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Commodus, 
A.D.  190,  to  whom  he  inscribed  his  work,  and  is 
generally  believed  to  have  borrowed  his  information 
from  a  lost  treatise  of  Aristotle  on  the  "Constitution 
of  Athens."  It  is,  however,  necessary  tt  consult 
the  Attic  orators,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  referen- 
ces which  are  given  in  the  coarse  of  this  article. 
Among  the  modem  writers,  Bdckh  and  Schomann 
are  occasionally  useful,  though  they  give  no  regular 
account  of  the  archonship. 

ARCHO'NES  (apxwni).  The  taxes  at  Athena 
were  let  out  to  contractors,  and  were  frequently 
farmed  by  a  company  under  the  direction  of  an 
ipxuvnt,  or  chief  farmer,  who  was  the  person 
responsible  to  the  state.4 

ARCIFIN'IUS  AGER.     (Vid.  Aobimen«oi**> 

•ARKTION  and  ARKEION  (ip/mw  and  n> 
Kam).  There  is  great  confusion  of  names  and 
uncertainty  in  respect  to  these  plants.  Alston  re- 
marks that  Dioscorides'  description  of  the  upxtu* 
agrees  better  with  the  character  of  the  Arctium 
Lappa,  or  Burdock,  than  his  description  of  the 
apKTtov.  Sprengel,  accordingly,  holds  the  former 
to  be  the  Arctium  Lappa,  and  suggests  that  the  latter 
may  be  the  Vcrbascum  ferrugineum.* 

•ARKTOS  (opxrof).  I.  The  common  Bear,  « 
Vrsus  Arclos,  L.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  conW 
scarcely  be  acquainted  with  the  V.  maritimus.  The 
&oktoc  of  Aristotle  is  the  ordinary  Brown  Bear,  ana 
the  habits  of  the  animal  are  well  described  by  nin»: 
"  The  bear,"  observes  this  writer,  "  is  an  ?DmJT0'' 
ous  animal,  and,  by  the  suppleness  of  its  boayi 
climbs  trees,  and  eats  the  fruits,  and  also  leg1"11*; 
It  also  devours  honey,  having  firsi  broken  up  we 
hives;  crabs,  too,  and  ants  it  eats,  and  also  prej? 
upon  flesh."  Aristotle  then  describes  how  tj>e  "(^ 
mal  attacks  the  stag,  the  boar,  and  even  the  bnlL , 

1.  (De  Cleonrmi  H«red.)-2.  (Harpocr.,  a.  J-r'^V*! 
«X«/wi..)-3.  <B6<*h.ii.,S22.-Deim»th.,  Lep-, I62-**! ZrZ 
Mid.,  524.— PolluxTOnom..  Tiii.,  86.)— 4.  (Andoc.,  J*  "£*,;£ 
65.— BBckh,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Ath.,  toL  ii,  p.  2«,  «■  ?***  'a 
oaoor.,  ir.,  104,  105.— Adame,  Append.,  ».  t.)-6-  (Anew-. 
A.,  Tiii..  5  — Peony  Cyclop.,  toL  ir.,  p.  84.) 
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ARCUS  TRIUMPHAL1S. 


n.  A  erostaceous  fish,  described  by  Aristotle. 
Most  probably  the  Cancer  ArcUs,  or  Broad  Lobster 
of  Pennant1 

ARCCS  (also  fornix*  and  ita/tapa),  an  arch  sus- 
pended over  the  head  of  an  aperture,  or  carried 
Bom  one  side  of  a  wall  to  another,  and  serving  as 
the  roof  or  ceiling  to  the  space  below.  An  arch'  is 
fanned  of  a  series  of  wedge-like  stones  or  of  bricks, 
supporting  each  other,  and  all  bound  firmly  together 
by  the  pressure  of  the  centre  one  upon  them,  which 
tatter  is.  therefore  distinguished  by  the  name  of  key- 
stone. 

It  would  seem  that  the  arch,  as  thus  defined,  and 
ts  used  by  the  Romans,  was  not  known  to  the 
Greeks  in  the  early  periods  of  their  history,  other- 
vise  a  language  so  copious  as  theirs,  and  of  such 
leady  application,  would  not  haye  wanted  a  name 
properrr'Gtsek  by  which  to  distinguish  it.  The 
ne  of  both  arches  and  vaults  appears,  however,  to 
hive  existed  in  Greece  previously  to  the  Roman 
cocmust,  though  not  to  have  been  in  general  prac- 
tice.' But  the  constructive  principle  by  which  an 
ireh  is  made  to  bold  together,  and  to  afford  a  solid 
resistance  against  the  pressure  upon  its  circumfer- 
ence, was  known  to  them  even  previously  to  the 
Trojan  war,  and  its  use  is  exemplified  in  two  of  the 
earliest  buildings  now  remaining :  the  chamber 
hilt  at  Orchomenus  by  Minyas,  king  of  Boeotia, 
described  by  Pansanias,*  and  the  treasury  of  Aureus 
at  Mycenae.*  Both  these  works  are  constructed 
under  ground,  and  each  of  them  consists  of  a  circu- 
lar chamber  formed  by  regular  courses  of  stones 
laid  horizontally  over  each  other,  each  course  pro- 
tecting towards  the  interior,  and  beyond  the  one 
Mow  it,  till  they  meet  in  an  apex  over  the  centre, 
which  was  capped  by  a  large  stone,  and  thus  re- 
sembled the  inside  of  a  dome.  Each  of  the  hori- 
sontal  courses  of  stones  formed  a  perfect  circle,  or 
two  semicircular  arches  joined  together,  as  the 
tabioined  plan  of  one  of  these  courses  will  render 
trident. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  innermost  end  of  each 
•tone  is  bevelled  off  into  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  the 
apex  of  which,  if  continued,  would  meet  in  the 
centre  of  the  circle,  as  is  done  in  forming  an  arch  ; 
while  the  outer  ends  against  the  earth  are  left  rough, 
and  their  interstices  filled  up  with  small  irregular- 
tkaped  stones,  the  immense  size  of  the  principal 
nones  rendering  it  unnecessary  to  continue  the  sec- 
tional cutting  throughout  their  whole  length.  In- 
deed, if  these  chambers  had  been  constructed  upon 
any  other  principle,  it  is  clear  that  the  pressure  of 
earth  all  round  them  would  have  caused  them  to 
collapse.  The  method  of  construction  here  de- 
scribed was  communicated  to  the  writer  of  the 
•rent  article  by  the  late  Sir  William  Gell.  Thus 
k  seems  that  the  Greeks  did  understand  the  con- 
principle  upon  which  arches  are  formed, 


I  UifaUL,  H.  A.,t.,1»;  Ttii.,7.)— «.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  ri.,  SSI. 
-Oe.  i»  V«t.,  i-,  7.) — 1.  (Mitford,  Principles  of  Design  in  Ar- 
*nsn.M.  (ii-,18.1— »■  (Pwu-tt.W.) 


even  in  the  earliest  times ;  although  it  did  not  occa. 
to  them  to  divide  the  circle  by  a  diameter,  and  set 
the  half  of  it  upright  to  bear  a  superincumbent 
weight.  But  they  made  use  of  a  contrivance,  even 
before  the  Trojan  war,  by  which  they  were  enabled 
to  gain  all  the  advantages  of  our  archway  in  making 
corridors,  or  hollow  galleries,  and  which,  in  appear- 
ance, resembled  the  pointed  arch,  such  as  is  now 
termed  Gothic.  This  was  effected  by  cuuing  away 
the  superincumbent  stones  in  the  manner  already 
described,  at  an  angle  of  about  45°  with  the  horizon. 
The  mode  of  construction  and  appearance  of  the 
arches  are  represented  in  the  annexed  drawing  of  tfie 
walls  of  Tiryns,  copied  from  Sir  William  Gell's 
Argon's.  The  gate  of  Signia  (Sespti)  in  Latium 
exhibits  a  similar  example. 


Of  the  different  forms  and  curves  of  arches  now 
in  use,  the  only  one  adopted  by  the  Romans  was 
the  semicircle ;  and  the  use  of  this  constitutes  one 
leading  distinction  between  Greek  and  Roman  ar- 
chitecture, for  by  its  application  the  Romans  were 
enabled  to  execute  works  of  far  bolder  construction 
than  those  of  the  Greeks :  to  .erect  bridges  and 
aquasducts,  and  the  most  durable  and  massive  struc- 
tures of  brick.  »(On  the  antiquity  of  the  Arch 
among  the  Egyptians,  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  the  fol- 
lowing remarks :  "  There  is  reasonto  believe  that 
some  of  the  chambers  in  the  pavilion  of  Remeses 
HI.,  at  Medeenet  Haboo,  were  arched  with  stone, 
since  the  devices  on  the  upper  part  of  their  walls 
show  that  the  fallen  roofs  had  this  form.  At  Sag- 
gira,  a  stone  arch  still  exists  of  the  time  of  the 
second  Psammiticus,  and,  consequently,  erected  600 
years  before  our  era ;  nor  can  any  one,  who  sees  the 
style  of  its  construction,  for  one  moment  doubt  that 
the  Egyptians  had  been  long  accustomed  to  the  erec- 
tion of  stone  vaults.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
small  quantity  of  wood  in  Egypt,  and  the  consequent 
expense  of  this  kind  of  roofing,  led  to  the  invention 
of  the  arch.  It  was  evidently  used  in  their  tombs 
as  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty,  or  about  the  year  1640  B.C. ;  and,  judg- 
ing from  some  of  the  drawings  at  Beni  Hassan,  it 
seems  to  have  been  known  in  the  time  of  the  first 
Osirtasen,*whom  I  suppose  to  have  been  contempo- 
rary with  Joseph." — Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Anc.  Egyptians,  vol.  ii.,p.  116, 117,  1st  series.) 

ARCUS  TRIUMPHALIS  (a  triumphal  arch), 
an  entire  structure,  forming  a  passage-way,  and 
erected  in  honour  of  an  individual,  or  in  commem- 
oration of  a  conquest.  Triumphal  arches  were 
built  across  the  principal  streets  of  the  city,  and, 
according  to  the  space  of  their  respective  localities, 
consisted  of  a  single  archway,  or  a  central  bne  for 
carriages,  and  two  smaller  ones  on  each  side  foi 
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(cot -passengers,  which  sometimes  hare  side  com- 
munications with  the  centre.  Those  actually  made 
use  of  on  the  occasion  of  a  triumphal  entry  and  pro- 
cession were  merely  temporary  and  hastily  erected, 
and,  having  served  their  purpose,  were  taken  down 
again,  and  sometimes  replaced  by  others  of  more 
durable  materials. 

Stortinius  is  the  first  upon  record  who  erected 
anything  of  the  kind.  He  built  an  arch  in  the 
Forum  Boarium,  about  B.C.  196,  and  another  in 
the  Circus  Maximus,  each  of  which  was  surmounted 
by  gilt  statues.1  Six  years  afterward,  Scipio  Afri- 
canus  built  another  on  the  Clivus  Capitolinus,  on 
which  he  placed  seven  gilt  statues  and  two  figures 
ct  horses ;'  and  in  B.C.  121,  Fabius  Maximus  built 
a  fourth  in  the  Via  Sacra,  which  is  called  by  Cicero' 
the  Fornix  Fabian/a*.  None  of  these  remain,  the 
Arch  of  Augustus  at  Rimini  being  one  of  the  earli- 
est among  those  still  standing. 

There  are  twenty-one  arches  recorded  by  different 
writers  as  having  been  erected  in  the  city  of  Rome, 
five  of  which  now  remain:  1.  Arcus  Drusi,  which 
was  erected  to  the  honour  of  Claudius  Drusus  on 
the  Appian  Way.4  2.  Arcus  TUi,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Palatine,  which  was  erected  to  the  honour  of  Titus, 
after  his  conquest  of  Judaea,  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  finished  till  after  his  death ;  since  in  the 
inscription  upon  it  he  is  called  Dims,  and  he  is  also 
represented  as  being  carried  up  to  heaven  upon  an 
eagle.  The  bas-reliefs  of  this  arch  represent  the 
spoils  from  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  carried  in 
triumphal  procession.  This  arch  has  only  a  single 
opening,  with  two  columns  of  the  Roman  or  Com- 
posite order  on  each  side  of  it.  3.  Arcus  Septimii 
Severi,  which  was  erected  by  the  senate  (A.D.  207) 
at  the  end  of  the  Via  Sacra,  in  honour  of  that  em- 
peror and  his  two  sons,  Caracalla  and  Geta,  on 
account  of  his  conquest  of  the  Parthians  and  Ara- 
bians. 4.  Arcus  OalUeni,  erected  to  the  honour  of 
Gallienus  by  a  private  individual,  M.  Aurelius 
Victor.  5.  Arcus  Qmstantini,  which  is  larger  and 
more  profusely  ornamented  than  the  Arch  of  Titus. 
It  has  three  arches  in  each  front,  with  columns  sim- 
ilarly disposed,  and  statues  on  the  entablatures  over 
them,  which,  with  the  other  sculptured  ornaments, 
originally  decorated  the  Arch  of  Trajan. 

ARCUS  (/Jiof,  rofov),  the  bow  used  for  shooting 
arrows.  The  bow  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  all 
weapons,  and  has  been,  from  time  immemorial,  in 
geiwra.  xsc  }'»:  the  globe,  both  among  civilized 
<md  iiA/arous  nations.  Hence  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  ascribed  to  it  a  mythical  origin,  some  say- 
ing that  it  was  the  invention  of  Apollo,  who  taught 
the  use  of  it  to  the  Cretans,*  and  others  attributing 
the  discovery  either  to  Scythes  the  son  of  Jupiter, 
or  to  Perses  the  son  of  Perseus.*  These  several 
fables  indicate  nothing  more  than  the  very  superior 
skill  and  celebrity  of  the  Cretans,  the  Scythians, 
and  the  Persians  in  archery.  The  use  of  the  bow 
is,  however,  characteristic  of  Asia  rather  than  of 
Europe.  In  the  Roman  armies  it  was  scarcely  ever 
employed  except  by  auxiliaries ;  and  these  auxili- 
aries, called  sagiUarii,  were  chiefly  Cretans  and 
Arabians.7 

Likewise  in  the  Grecian  armies,  archers  acted 
only  a  subordinate  though  important  part.  Their 
position  was  in  the  rear;  and,  ny  taking  advantage 
of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  heavy-armed  sol- 
diers, whs  occupied  the  front  ranks,  their  skill  was 
rendered  very  effective  in  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy.  Thus  Homer*  gives  a  long  list  of  names 
in  the  Trojan  army  of  men  slain  by  the  arrows  of 
Teucer,  the  son  of  Telamon,  who  accomplished 


1.  (Lir.,  xxriii.,  17  )— J.  (Lit.,  rami.,  J.) — 3.  (in  Verr.,  L, 
.y- 4.  (8net.,  Claud.,  1.)— 3.  (Diod.  Sic,  t.,  74.)— «.  (Flin.,  H. 
N.,  Tii.,  SO.)— 7.  (Lit.,  rami.,  40  ;  zlii.,  IS.— Compare  Xcn., 
Anab.,  I .,  9, »  9:  KpSnt  rolSni.— A  man.  Exp.Al.,  i.,  8,  ?8: 
*»  v„.«ivtfaa.  thft  Cretan,  leader  of  th*  archers  ;*  Efon&rac. 
•  S»*<.  kroWpxiK.r— »    ill..  »ui..  M6~3IS.i 
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this  object  by  sheltering  himself  under  the  ample 
shield  of  his  brother  Ajax. 

Among  the  Scythians  and  Asiatics,  archery  was 
universaljr  practised,  and  became  the  principal 
method  of  attack.  In  the  description  given  by  He- 
rodotus* of  the  accoutrements  of  the  numerous  and 
vast  nations  which  composed  the  army  of  Xerxes, 
we  observe  that  not  only  Arabians,  Medes,  Parthi- 
ans, Scythians,  and  Persians,  but  nearly  all  the  othei 
troops  without  exception,  used  the  bow.  although 
there  were  differences  characteristic  of  the  several 
countries  in  respect  to  its  size,  its  form,  and  the  ma- 
terials of  which  it  was  made.  Thus  the  Indians 
and  some  others  had  bows,  as  well  as  arrows,  made 
of  a  cane  (ndXa/tot),  which  was  perhaps  the  bamboo. 

Herodotus  also  alludes  to  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
Scythian  bow.  Various  authorities  conspire  to  show 
that  it  corresponded  with  the  upper  of  the  two  fig- 
ures here  exhibited,  which  is  taken  from  one  of  Sii 


W.  Hamilton's  fictile  vases.  It  shows  the  Scythian 
or  Parthian  bow  unstrung,  and  agrees  with  the  form 
of  that  now  used  by  the  Tartars,  the  modem  repre- 
sentatives of  the  ancient  Scythaj.  In  conformity 
with  this  delineation,  an  unlettered  rustic,  who  had 
seen  the  name  of  Theseus  (GHCETC),  says  tliat  tbd 
third  letter  was  like  a  Scythian  bow.' 

On  the  other  hand,  IKe  Grecian  boa,  the  usual  form 
of  which  is  shown  in  the  lower  of  the  preceding  fig- 
ures, has  a  double  curvature,  consisting  of  two  cir- 
cular portions  united  by  the  handle.  The  fabrica- 
tion and  use  of  bows  of  this  kind  are  described  by 
Homer*  in  the  following  manner:  Pandarus,  the 
Lycian  archer,  having  obtained  the  long  horns  of  a 
species  of  wild  goat,  had  them  smoothed  and  polish- 
ed by  a  bowman  (Kcpaofoor  tcktuv),  fitted  to  one 
another  at  the  base,  and  fastened  together  by  means 
of  a  riiifl  of  gold  (rpvoiij  Kopuvy).  Preparing  to 
shoot,  he  lowers  his  body  (iron  ya/j  AyitXivac.  Com- 
pare the  next  woodcut).  His  companions  cover 
him  with  their  shields.  Having  fitted  the  arrow,  he 
draws  the  string  towards  his  breast  \?cvpip>  ilalfi 
ni'kaaev).  The  bow  (/3i6f,  as  opposed  to  vevpn) 
twangs,  the  string  resounds,  and  the  an  jw  flies  to 
reach  its  mark.  We  see  this  action  exhibited  in 
the  following  outline  of  a  statue  belonging  to  flu- 


group  of  the  Mgina  marbles,  and  perharv  nearly  ax 


1.  (TiL,  01-80.)— 3.  (Aj>.  Alhen.,  x,  p.  454,  d.— Compare 
Theocr.,  riii.,  40,  and  SchoL  in  loc — Lycophr.,  014.— Aium 
MaroelL,  nii,  8.— Diod.  Sic,  1.  c)— 3.  (II.,  it.,  105-130.  > 
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old  as  the  age  of  Homer  himself1  The  bow,  placed 
in  the  bauds  of  this  statue,  was  probably,  of  bronze, 
and  has  been  lost. 

It  is  evident  that  a  bow,  made  and  handled  in  the 
manner  here  described,  could  not  be  longer  than 
three  or  four  feet,  and  most  hare  been  far  less  pow- 
erful than  the  Scythian  bow.  On  account  of  the 
matfrial,  it  is  often  called  by  the  classical  authors 
•  *ar»  (xipac,*  emu'). 

This  difference  of  size  and  form  caused  a  differ- 
ence also  in  the  mode  of  drawing  the  bow.  The 
Greek,  with  one  knee  on  the  ground,  drew  his  right 
hud  with  the  string  towards  his  breast,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  jEginetan  statue,  in  Homer's  account 
of  Pandarus,  and  in  Virgil's  description4  of  Camilla ; 
the  Scythian,  on  the  contrary,  advancing  boldly  to- 
wards the  enemy,  and  often  on  horseback,  obliged 
by  the  length  of  bis  bow,  which  he  held  vertically, 
to  amid  stooping  and  to  elevate  his  left  hand,  drew 
the  other  up  to  bis  right  ear,  as  is  practised  by  our 
archers  in  the  present  day.' .  The  Oriental  arrow 
was  long  and  heavy  in  proportion  to  the  bow,'  and 
was  sent,  as  Procopius  observes,  with  such  force 
that  do  shield  or  thorax  could  resist  it. 

The  bow  was  sometimes  adorned  with  gold 
fwkenee  aureus  amis').  The  golden  ring,  or  han- 
dle, has  been  already  mentioned.  Apollo  is  called 
by  Homer  "  the  god  of  the  silver  bow"  (apyvpoTol-oc). 
The  bowstring  was  twisted,  and  was  made  either 
of  thongs  of  leather  (vtvpa  poem'),  of  horse-hair 
(Jxraa  rpixuaic'),  or  of  the  hide,  or  perhaps  the  in- 
testines, of  the  horse  (nervus  equinus"). 

When  not  used,  the  bow  was  put  into  a  case  (rof- 
««W  yapme,  Corytus),  which  was  made  of  leather 
(tern  (!■■"),  and  sometimes  ornamented  (^aetvif"). 
The  bowesse  is  often  repeated  and  very  conspicu- 
•asmthe  sculptured  bas-reliefe  of Persepolis.  Thus 
encased,  the  bow  was  either  hung  upon  a  peg"  or 
earned  on  the  shoulders.1* 

Among  the  Greek  and  Roman  divinities,  the  use 
of  the  bow  is  attributed  to  Apollo,  Diana,  Cupid,  and 
Heresies ;  and  they  are  often  represented  armed 
with  it  in  ancient  works  of  art    (  Vid.  Saoitta.) 

ARDATJON  (ipdaXtov  or  ipSavim),  also  called 
faip— .up  from  the  materials  of  which  it  was  made, 
was  a  vessel  of  water,  which  stood  before  the  door 
of  a  house  in  which  there  was  a  dead  body,  in  order 
mat  those  who  had  been  with  the  corpse  might  pu- 
rify themselves  by  sprinkling  the  water  on  their  per- 


•ARTr"EA  {ipo/k&c ),  the  Heron.  Aristotle"  de- 
scribes three  species :  1.  The  Ipoiidc  iriMoc,  the 
strafe*  emerea  cristata,  L.,  or  common  Heron.  2. 
The  Jtmror,  the  Ardea  alia,  or  Great  Egret.  3.  The 
wntpiar,  the  Ardea  steUaris,  or  European  Bittern. 
This  btst  is  remarkable  for  flying  very  high,  and 
hence  its  name  (iurrtplac,  steUaris),  as  if  it  flew  up 
to  the  very  stars.  Its  attitude  also,  when  at  rest,  is 
*erf  singular,  the  beak  being  raised  up  to  the  heav- 
ens." Virgil's  description  of  the  soaring  flight  of 
mm  bird  is  admirably  true  to  nature : 

"  Nolasque patudes 
Dtserii,  atque  altam  supra  volai  ardea  nubem."1' 
There  is  a  small  species  of  heron  which  Gesner 
■apposes  may  have  been  the  kXa+ic  of  Oppian. 
Some  late  authors,  however,  would  rather  refer  the 
eU«*r  to  the  Coot,  or  Fulica  atra,  L." 

A'REA  (uXut  or  dXua),  the  threshing-floor,  was 
a  raised  place  in  the  field,  open  on  all  sides  to  the 

L  (Compare  Vire.,  JEn_  xl.,  898-801.)— S.  (Anacreon,  Hi.— 
ta,  OL,  xxL,  tto.y— »•  (Tire-.,  Jb.,  xL,  890.)— t.  (1-  c>— 9. 
(laatatk.  ia  D_  ir,  p.  49*.— Procop.,  Bell.  Pere,  1.)— 6.  (Sm 
Xae_  as  mm  under  Ahsa.)— 7.  (Vita-.,  .fin.,  ».,  631.)— 8. 
H.it,rW)  ».  (Brnjck-r- 10.  lXn.,ii..m.)— 11.  (Pestns.) 
-M.  (Bob,  Od.,  ni.,  S3.)— IS.  (Od,  1.  c.)— 14.  (r«T  &»«riy 
rr««.  H,  i- 43.— jBn,  xl.,  631.)— 19.  (Hesjrch.,  •.  t.— Pollux, 
l9«oev,Tfii,7.>—  IS.  (H.  A-,ix.,l.)— 17.  (CnTier>a  Animal  King- 
Saa,nL  L,  p.  S7>,  banal)— 18.  (Oeorg.,  i.,  384.)— It.  (Adams, 
••seat,  a,*  I 


wind.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  make  this  floor 
hard;  it  was  sometimes  paved  with  flint  stones,1  but 
more  usually  covered  with  clay  and  smoothed  with 
a  great  roller.*  It  was  also  customary  to  cover  it 
with  lees  of  oil,  which  prevented  insects  injuring  it, 
or  grass  growing  upon  it.'  The  grains  of  the  com 
were  beaten  out  by  the  hoofs  of  cattle  treading  upon 
it,  or  by  flails  (Jukes*). 

AREIOP'AGUS  '6  •Kpeioc  wuyoc.  or  hill  of  Ares), 
at  Athens,  was  a  rocky  eminence,  lying  to  the  west 
of,  and  not  far  from,  the  Acropolis.  To  account  for 
the  name,  various  stories  were  told.  Thus,  some 
said  that  it  was  so  called  from  the  Amazons,  the 
daughters  of  Ares,  having  encamped  there  when 
they  attacked  Athens ;  others  again,  as  jEschylus, 
from  the  sacrifices  there  offered  to  that  god ;  while 
the  more  received  opinion  connected  the  name  with 
the  legend  of  Ares  having  been  brought  to  trial  there 
by  Poseidon,  for  the  murder  of  his  son  Halirrho- 
hius.*  To  none,  however,  of  these  legends  did  tie 
place  owe  its  fame,  but  rather  to  the  council  ('H  tv 
'Apety  iroyv>  fiovXi))  which  held  its  sittings  there, 
and  was  sometimes  called  'H  avu  f3av%q,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  which  sa: 
in  the  Cerameicus  within  the  city.  That  it  was  a 
body  of  very  remote  antiquity,  acting  as  a  criminal 
tribunal,  was  evidently  believed  by  the  Athenians 
themselves.  In  proof  of  this,  we  may  refer  to  the 
express  assertions  of  the  orators,  and  the  legend  ot 
Orestes  having  been  tried  before  the  council  for  the 
murder  of  his  mother :  a  trial  which  took  place  be- 
fore Athena,  and  which  .£schylus  represents  as  the 
origin  of  the  court  itself  Again,  we  find  that,  even 
before  the  first  Messcnian  war  (B.C.  740)  began,  the 
Messenian  king  offered  to  refer  the  points  in  dispute 
to  the  ArgiTe  Amphictiony,  or  the  Athenian  Arei- 
opagus;*  a  proof  not  only  of  the  existence  of  the 
body,  but  also  that  it  had.  already  obtained  consid- 
erable reputation  for  equity  in  its  decisions ;  a  repu- 
tation which  it  must  have  taken  some  time  to  estab- 
lish. 

There  is  sufficient  proof,  then,  that  the  Areiopa- 
gus  existed  before  the  time  of  Solon,  though  he  is 
admitted  to  have  so  far  modified  its  constitution  and 
sphere  of  duty  that  he  might  almost  be  called  its 
founder.  What  that  original  constitution  was  must 
in  some  degree  be  left  to  conjecture,  though  there 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  mat  it  was  aristocratical, 
the  members  being  taken,  like  the  Ephette,  from  the 
noble  patrician  families  [upumvdqv).  We  may  re- 
mark that,  after  the  time  of  Solon,  the  Ephetss,  fifty- 
one  in  number,  sat  collectively  in  four  different 
courts,  and  were  charged  with  the  hearing  of  such 
cases  of  accidental  or  justifiable  homicide  as  admit- 
ted of  or  required  expiation  before  the  accused  could 
resume  the  civil  and  religious  rights  he  had  lost :  a 
resumption  impossible  in  cases  of  wilful  murder,  the 
capital  punishment  for  which  could  only  be  escaped 
by  banishment  for  life,  so  that  no  expiation  was  re- 
quired or  given.'  Now  the  Ephette  formerly  ad- 
ministered justice  in  five  courts,  and  for  this  and 
other  reasons  it  has  been  conjectured  that  they  and 
the  Areiopagus  then  formed  one  court,  which  deci- 
ded in  all  cases  of  murder,  whether  wilful  or  acci- 
dental. In  support  of  this  view,  it  has  been  urged 
that  the  separation  of  functions. was  rendered  neces- 
sary by  that  change  of  Solon  which  made  the  Arei- 
opagus no  longer  an  aristocratic  body,  while  the 
Epheue  remained  so,  and,  as  such,  were  competent 
to  administer  the  rites  of  expiation,  forming,  as  they 
did,  a  part  of  the  sacred  law  of  Athens,  and  there- 
fore left  in  the  hands  of  the  old  patricians,  even  af- 
ter the  loss  of  their  political  privileges.  On  this 
point  we  may  remark,  that  the  connexion  insisted 


I.  (Coram.,  1.,  «.)—*.  (Viig.,  Geore.,  i.,  178.)— 3.  (Cato,  Da 
Re  Rnst.,  VI,  lit).)— 4.  (Coram.,  ii..  ll  )— 3.  (Demosth.,  Aria, 
p.  641.— fischyl.,  Enmen.,  65».)— 0.  (Pans.,  ir.,  3,  1.— Ttirt 
wall.  Hist.  Greece,  rol.  i.,  p.  349.) — 7.  (MttUer,  F.urotn.,  64.— 
Pollux.  Oaom..  nii.,  119.) 
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on  may  to  a  great  extent  be  troe ;  bat  that  there 
was  not  a  complete  identity  of  functions  is  proved 
by  Plutarch  (SoUm),  in  a  quotation  from  the  laws- 
of  Solon,  showing  that  even  before  that  legislator 
the  Areiopagites  and  Ephetae  were  in  some  cases 
distinct. 

It  has  been  observed,  in  the  article  Archon,  that 
the  principal  change  introduced  by  Solon  in  the 
constitution  of  Athens  was  to  make  the  qualification 
for  office  depend,  not  on  birth,  but  property ;  also 
that,  agreeably  to  his  reforms,  the  nine  archons,  af- 
ter an  unexceptionable  discharge  of  their  duties, 
"  -went  up"  to  the  Areiopagus,  and  became  members 
of  it  for  life,  unless  expelled  for  misconduct1 

The  council  then,  after  his  time,  ceased  to  be  aris- 
tocratic in  constitution ;  but,  as  we  learn  from  Atlic 
writers,  continued  so  in  spirit.  In  fact,  Solon  is 
said  to  hare  formed  the  two  councils,  the  senate 
and  the  Areiopagus,  to  be  a  check  upon  the  democ- 
racy; that,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  "the  state, 
riding  upon  them  as  anchors,  might  be  less  tossed 
by  storms."  Nay,  even  after  the  archons  were  no 
longer  elected  by  suffrage,  but  by  lot,  and  the  office 
was  thrown  open  by  Aristeides  to  all  the  Athenian 
citizens,  the  "upper  council"  still  retained  its  former 
tone  of  feeling.  We  learn,  indeed,  from  Isocrates,* 
that  no  one  was  so  bad  as  not  to  put  off  his  old  hab- 
its on  becoming  an  Areiopagite ;  and,  though  this 
may  refer  to  private  rather  than  public  conduct,  we 
may  not  unreasonably  suppose  that  the  political 
principles  of  the  younger  would  always  be  modified 
by  the  older  and  more  numerous  members :  a  modi- 
fication which,  though  continually  less  in  degree, 
would  still  be  the  same  in  direction,  and  make  the 
Areiopagus  what  Pericles  found  it,  a  counteracting 
force  to  the  democracy.  Moreover,  besides  these 
changes  in  its  constitution,  Solon  altered  and  ex- 
tended its  functions.  Before  his  time  it  was  only  a 
criminal  court,  trying  cases  of  "  wilful  murder  and 
wounding,  of  arson  and  poisoning,"*  whereas  he 
gave  it  extensive  powers  of  a  censorial  and  political 
nature.  Thus  we  learn  that  he  made  the  council 
an  "overseer  of  everything,  and  the  guardian  of  the 
laws,"  empowering  it  to  inquire  how  any  one  got 
his  living,  and  to  punish  the  idle* 

We  learn  from  other  authorities  that  the  Areiopa- 
gites were  "superintendents  of  good  order  and  de- 
cency," terms  rather  unlimited  and  undefined,  as  it 
is  not  improbable  Solon  wished  to  leave  their  au- 
thority. There  are,  however,  recorded  some  par- 
ticular instances  of  its  exertion.'  Thus  we  find 
that  they  called  persons  to  account  for  extravagant 
and  dissolute  living,  and  that,  too,  even  in  the  later 
days  of  Athenian  history.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
occasionally  rewarded  remarkable  cases  of  indus- 
try, and,  in  company  with  certain  officers  called 
yvvaiKovofioimadedomicihary  visits  at  private  enter- 
tainments, to  see  that  the  number  of  guests  was  not 
too  large,  and  also  for  other  purposes.  But  their 
censorial  and  political  authority  was  not  confined 
to  matters  of  this  subordinate  character.  We  learn 
from  Aristotle,'  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Median  inva- 
sion, when  there  was  no  money  In  the  public  treas- 
ury, the  Areiopagus  advanced  eight  drachmas  a  man 
to  each  of  the  sailors :  a  statement  which  proves 
that  they  had  a  treasury  of  their  own,  rather  than 
anv  conirol  over  the  public  finances,  as  some  have 
inferred  from  it,'  Again  we  are  told'  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Chasroneia,  they  seized  and  put 
to  death  those  who  deserted  their  country,  and  that 
they  were  thought  by  some  to  have  been  the  chief 
preservation  of  the  city. 


1.  (Dinarc.,  o.  Demotth.,  p.  97.— Plutarch,  Vit.  So!.)—  *. 
(Areiop.,  147.) — S.  (Pollux,  Ouora.,  Yiii.,  117. — Demotth.,  Aril., 
627.)— 4.  (Plutarch,  Vit.  Sol.— Irjcr.,  Areiop.,  147.)— 5.  (Alhe- 
uwua,  iv.,  p.  107,  t.  ;  IB8,  b. ;  ed.  Dindorf.,  Tt.,  945,  c. — Pollux, 
Onoiu.,  nil.,  US.)— (I.  (Plutarch.  Them.,  10.— VU.  BSckh.  Public 
Ecou.  of  Athena,  toI.  i.,  p.  SOS,  tronel.)— 7.  (Thirlwtll,  Hiet. 
Steeie,  vol.  Hi.,  A)ip.  l.)~8.  (Ljrcurg.,  c,  Lcoc.,  154.) 
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It  is  probable  that  public  opinion  supported  them 
in  acts  of  this  kind,  without  the  aid  of  which  they 
must  have  been  powerless  for  any  such  objects.  Is 
connexion  with  this  point,  we  may  add  that,  when 
heinous  crimes  had  notoriously  been  committed,  but 
the  guilty  parties  were  not  known,  or  no  accuser 
appeared,  the  Areiopagus  inquired  into  the  subject, 
and  reported  (unofoiveiv)  to  the  demue.  The  re- 
port or  information  was  called  uirofaaif.  This  was 
a  duty  which  they  sometimes  undertook  on  their 
own  responsibility,  and  in  the  exercise  of  an  old- 
established  right,  and  sometimes  on  the  order  of  the 
demus.1  Nay,  to  such  an  extent  did  they  carry  this 
power,  that  on  one  occasion  they  apprehended  an 
individual  (Antiphon)  who  had  been  acquitted  by 
the  general  assembly,  and  again  brought  him  to  a 
trial,  which  ended  in  his  condemnation  and  death.' 
Again  we  find  them  revoking  an  appointment 
whereby  jEschines  was  made  the  advocate  of 
Athens  before  the  Amphictyonic  council,  and  sub- 
stituting Hyperides  in  his  room.  In  these  two 
cases,  also,  they  were  most  probably  supported  by 
public  opinion,  or  by  a  strong  party  in  the  state.' 

They  also  had  duties  connected  with  religion, 
one  of  which  was  to  superintend  the  sacred  olives 
growing  about  Athens,  and  try  those  who  were 
charged  with  destroying  them*  We  read,  too, 
that  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  as  religious  cen- 
sors, they  on  one  occasion  examined  whether  the 
wife  of  the  king  archon  was,  as  required  by  law,  an 
Athenian ;  and  finding  she  was  not,  imposed  a  fine 
upon  her  husband.*  We  learn  from  the  same  pas- 
sage that  it  was  their  office  generally  to  punish  the 
impious  and  irreligious.  Again  we  are  told,  though 
rather  in  a  rhetorical  way,  that  they  relieved  the 
needy  from  the  resources  of  the  rich,  controlled  the 
studies  and  education  of  the  young,  and  interfered 
with  and  punished  public  characters  as  such.' 

Independent,  then,  of  its  jurisdiction  as  a  crimi- 
nal court  in  cases  of  wilful  murder,  which  Solon 
continued  to  the  Areiopagus,  its  influence  must 
have  been  sufficiently  great  to  have  been  a  consid- 
erable obstacle  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  de- 
mocracy at  the  expense  of  the  other  parties  in  the 
state-.  In  fact,  Plutarch'  ctpressly  states  that  So- 
lon had  this  object  in  view  in  its  reconstruction ; 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  that  Pericles,  who  never 
was  an  archon  or  Areiopagite,  and  who  was  oppo- 
sed to  the  aristocracy  for  many  reasons,  resolved  to 
diminish  its  power  and  circumscribe  its  sphere  of  ac- 
tion. His  coadjutor  in  this  work  was  Ephialtes,  a 
statesman  of  inflexible  integrity,  and  also  a  military 
commander.'  They  experienced  much  opposition 
in  their  attempts,  not  only  in  the  assembly,  but  also 
on  the  stage,  where  jEschylus  produced  his  tragedy 
of  the  Eumenides,  the  object  of  which  was  to  im- 
press upon  the  Athenians  the  dignity,  the  sacred- 
ness,  and  constitutional  worth  of  the  institution 
which  Pericles  and  Ephialtes  wished  to  reform. 
He  reminds  the  Athenians  that  it  was  a  tribunal 
instituted  by  their  patron  goddess  Athena,  and  puts 
into  her  mouth  a  popular  harangue  full  of  warnings 
against  Innovations,  and  admonishing  them  to  leave 
the  Areiopagus  in  possession  of  its  old  and  well 
grounded  rights,  that  under  its  watchful  guardian- 
ship they  might  sleep  in  security.'  Still  the  oppo- 
sition failed  :  a  decree  was  carried,  by  which,  as 
Aristotle  savs,  the  Areiopagus  was  "mutilated,'* 
and  many  of  its  hereditary  rights  abolished."  Ci- 
cero, who  in  one  place  speaks  of  the  council  as 
governing  Athens,  observes  in  another,  that  from 
that  time  all  authority  was  vested  in  the  ecclesia: 


1.  (Dinarohnt,  c  Demotth.,  97.  —  Schumann,  De  Comit. 
Athen.,  S17,  trantl.)— ».  (Demoath.,  De  Cor.,  Z7l,  S7S.— Di- 
narch.,  c.  Demotth.,  p.  08.)— 3.  (Demotth,  ibid.)— 4.  (Lytiu, 
rtpl  Xi}imv.,  109-111.)— 5.  (Demotth..  Neer.,  1373.)— 0.  (iaoer, 
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and  the  sate  robbed  of  its  ornament  and  honour. 
Plutarch1  idh  ns  that  the   people  deprived  the 
Areaopagos  of  nearly  all   its  judicial   authority 
(r£f  iphmt  «*»»  oAtyup  dmaac),  establishing  an 
Bnjaixcd  democracy,  and  making  themselves  su- 
•  hi  the  courts  of  justice,  as  if  there  had  for- 
r  ben  a  superior  tribunal.    Bnt  we  infer  from 
l—age  that  the  council  lost  considerable 
'  ia  matters  of  state;  for  we  leant  that 
i  entered  upon  a  career  of  conquest  and 
■tent  to  which  she  had  previously  been 
a  miaan»n,  that,  "  like  a  rampant  horse,  she  would 
act  obey  the  reins,  but  snapped  at  Eubcea,and  leap- 
ed upon  the  neighbouring  islands."     These  ac- 
counts in  themselves,  and  as  compared  with  others, 
tie  sufficiently  vague  and  inconsistent  to  perplex 
•ad  embarrass ;  accordingly,  there  has  been  much 
faeosjion  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  alterations 
•arch  Pericles  effected;  some,  among  whom  we 
■ay  mention  Midler,'  are  of  opinion  that  he  depri- 
ved the  Areiopagus  of  their  old  jurisdiction  in  cases 
of  wufal  murder;  and  one  of  his  chief  arguments 
is,  thai  it  was  evidently  the  design  of  JEscnylus  to 
rapport  them  in  this  prerogative,  which  therefore 
mst  have  been  assailed.    For  a  sufficient  answer 
k>  ins,  we  would  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Thirl- 
wiffi  remarks,'  merely  stating,  in  addition,  that 
Demosthenes*  expressly  affirms,  that  neither  tyrant 
nor  democracy  had  ever  dared  to  take  away  from 
meat  tab  jurisdiction.   In  addition  to  which,  it  may 
he  remarked,  that  the  consequences  ascribed  to.  the 
■novation  do  not  seem  to  us  to  indicate  that  the  Arei- 
ofagus  lost  its  authority  as  a  criminal  tribunal,  but 
rather  that  it  was  shorn  of  its  power  as  superin- 
hnuag  the  morals  and  conduct  of  the  citizens,  both 
ia  civil  and  religious  matters,  and  as  exercising 
■ome  control  over  their  decisions.    Now  an  author- 
ity of  the  former  kind  seems  far  removed  from  any 
political  influence,  and  the  popular  belief  as  to  Its 
origin  would  have  made  it  a  dangerous  object  of 
anaek,  to  say  nothing  of  the  general  satisfaction 
me  verdicts  had  always  given.    We  may  observe, 
Be,  that  one  of  the  chief  features  of  a  democracy 
» to  make  all  the  officers  of  the  state  responsible ; 
ad  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  one  of  the  changes 
■nodaeed  by  Ephialtes  was  to  make  the  Areiopa- 
ges,  like  other  functionaries,  accountable  to  the  de- 
nue*  for  their  administration,  as,  indeed,  we  know 
mer  afterward  were.*   This  simple  regulation  would 
evidently  have  made  them  subservient,  as  they  seem 
B  have  been,  to  public  opinion;  whereas  no  such 
■bserviency  is  recorded  in  criminal  matters,  their 
tribunal,  on  the  contrary,  being  always  spoken  of  as 
most  jest  and  holy;  so  much  so,  that  Demosthenes 
nys*  that  not  even  the  condemned  whispered  an 
Jawmmtton  against  the  righteousness  of  their  ver- 
dicts.   Indeed,  the  proceedings  before  the  Areiopa- 
gas,  in  eases  of  murder,  were,  by  their  solemnity 
and  fairness,  well  calculated  to  ensure  just  decis- 
ions.   The  process  was  as  follows:  The  king  ar- 
ehon*  brought  the  case  into  court,  and  sat  as  one  of 
me  judges,  who  were  assembled  in  the  open  air, 
probably  to  guard  against  any  contamination  from 
she  criminal.*     The  accuser,  who  was  said  eic 
'Aotjot  xieymt  hnmcfaretv,  first  came  forward  to 
make  a  solemn  oath  (Stufioaia)  that  his  accusation 
vat  true,  standing  over  the  slaughtered  victims, 
•ad  nwpreeating  extirpation  upon  himself  and  his 
whole  family  were  it  not  so.    The  accused  then 
denied  the  charge  with  the  same  solemnity  and 
lam  of  oath.    Each  party  then  stated  his  case  with 


L  (Canon.)—*.  (Era.,  J71.)— ».  (Bin.  Green,  toI.  iii.,  p. 
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all  possible  plainness,  keeping  strictly  to  tie  sub- 
ject, and  not  Being  allowed  to  appeal  in  iny  way  to 
the  feelings  or  passions  of  the  judges.1  After  the 
first  speech,*  a  criminal  accused  of  murder  might 
remove  from  Athens,  and  thus  avoid  the  capital 
punishment  fixed  by  Draco's  Qea/toi,  which  on  this 
point  were  still  in  force.  Except  in  cases  of  parri- 
cide, neither  the  accuser  nor  the  court  had  pc  ver  to 
prevent  this;  but  the  party  who  thus  evaded  the 
extreme  punishment  was  not  allowed  to  return 
home;*  and  when  any  decree  was  passed  at  Ath- 
ens to  legalize  the  return  of  exiles,  an  exception 
was  always  made  against  those  who  had  thus  left 
their  country.* 

The  reputation  of  the  Areiopagus  as  a  criminal 
court  was  of  long  continuance,  as  we  may  learn 
from  an  anecdote  of  Aulus  Gellius,  who  tells  us* 
that  C.  Dolabella,  proconsul  of  the  Roman  prov- 
ince of  Asia,  referred  a  case  which  perplexed  him- 
self and  his  council  to  the  Areiopagus  (ut  ad  judical 
graviora  exeratatwraque) ;  they  ingeniously  settled 
the  matter  by  ordering  the  parties  to  appear  that 
day  100  years  (centaimo  aims  adesse).  They  exist- 
ed in  name,  indeed,  till  a  very  late  period.  Thus 
we  find  Cicero. mentions  the  council  m  his  letters;* 
and  under  the  Emperors  Gratian  and  Theodosius 
(A.D.  380),  'Povf)ioc  QijaTot  is  called  proconsul  of 
Greece,  and  an  Areiopagite.' 

Of  the  respectability  and  moral  worth  of  the 
council,  and  the  respect  that  was  paid  to  it,  we 
have  abundant  proof  in  the  writings  of  the  orators, 
where,  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  it  men- 
tioned except  in  terms  of  praise.  Thus  Lysias 
speaks  of  it  as  most  righteous  and  venerable;* 
and  so  great  was  the  respect  paid  to  its  members, 
that  it  was  considered  rude  in  the  demus  laughing 
in  their  presence,  while  one  of  them  was  making  an 
address  to  the  assembly  on  a  subject  they  had  been 
deputed  to  investigate.  This  respect  might,  of 
course,  facilitate  the  resumption  of  some  of  their 
lost  power,  more  especially  as  they  were  sometimes 
intrusted  with  inquiries  on  behalf  of  the  state,  c." 
on  the  occasion  to  which  we  have  just  alluded, 
when  they  were  made  a  sort  of  commissioners  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  buildings  about  the 
Pnyx,  and  decide  upon  the  adoption  or  rejection  of 
some  proposed  alterations.  Isocrates,  indeed,  even 
in  his  time,  when  the  previous  inquiry  or  ioitipaoia 
had  fallen  into  disuse,  speaks  well  of  their  morcl 
influence ;  but,  shortly  after  the  age  of  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  a-  change  had  taken  place ;  they  had  lost 
much  of  their  respectability,  and  were  but  ill  fitted 
to  enforce  a  conduct  in  others  which  they  did  no* 
observe  themselves. 

The  case  of  St  Paul  is  generally  quoted  as 

instance  of  their  authority  in  religious  matters;  but 
the  words  of  the  sacred  historian  do  not  necessarily 
imply  that  he  was  brought  before  the  council.  It 
may,  however,  be  remarked,  that  they  certainly 
took  cognisance  of  the  introduction  of  new  and  un- 
authorized forms  of  religious  worship,  called  hri- 
9era  Itpa,  in  contradistinction  to  the  irarpia  or  older 
rites  of  the  state.*  There  was  also  a  tradition  that 
Plato  was  deterred  from  mentioning  the  name  of 
Moses  as  a  teacher  of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  by 
his  fear  of  the  Areiopagus.1* 

With  respect  to  the  m>mber  of  the  Areiopagus  '- 
its  original  form,  a  point  of  no  great  moment,  these 
are  various  accounts ;  but  it  is  plain  that  there  could 
have  been  no  fixed  number  when  the  archons  be- 
came members  of  this  body  at  the  expiration  of 
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meir  year  of  office.  Lysias,  indeed,  speaks  of 
them1  as  forming  a  part  of  the  Areiopagns  even 
daring  that  time;  a  statement  -which  can  only  be 
reconciled  with  the  general  opinion  on  the  subject, 
by  supposing  that  they  formed  a  part  of  the  council 
during  their  year  of  office,  but  were  n  H  permanent 
members  till  the  end  of  that  time,  and  after  passing 
a  satisfactory  examination. 

ARE'NA.    ( Vid.  Ampbithkatrum.) 

ARETAL'OGI  were  persons  whose  occupation 
appears  to  have  been  to  amuse  the  company  at  the 
Roman  dinner-tables.'  They  seem  to  have  been 
looked  upon  with  some  contempt,  as  Juvenal  speaks 
of  the  mendax  aretalogvs*  Casaubon  thinks  that 
they  were  poor  philosophers,  of  the  Cynic  and  Stoic 
schools,  who,  being  unable  to  procure  followers,  de- 
.ivered  their  discourses  on  virtue  and  vice  at  the 
dinners  of  the  rich,  and  that  they  were  the  same  as 
those  whom  Seneca4  calls  ciradaiora  phiksopkos.* 
Ruperti  says  that  they  were  persons  who  boasted 
of  their  own  valour  (apcrij),  like  the  Milt*  gloriosus 
of  Plautus.*  Tumebus  takes  the  word  to  mean 
"  sayers  of  pleasant  things,"  from  uperoc,  pleasant.'' 

ARGE*!.  We  leam  from  Livy"  that  Numa  con- 
secrated places  for  the  celebration  of  religious  ser- 
vices, which  were  called  by  the  pontifices  "argei." 
Varro  calls  them  the  chapels  of  the  argei,  and  says 
they  were  twenty-seven  in  number,  distributed  in 
the  different  districts  of  the  city.  We  know  but 
little  of  the  particular  uses  to  which  they  were  ap- 
plied, and  that  little  is  unimportant  Thus  we  are 
told  that  they  were  solemnly  visited  on  the  Liber- 
alia,  or  festival  of  Bacchus ;  and  also,  that  when- 
ever the  flamen  dialis  went  (ivii)  to  them,  he  was 
to  adhere  to  certain  observances.  They  seem  also 
ta  have  been  the  depositaries  of  the  topographical 
records.  Thus  we  read  in  Varro,  "  In  saareis  Arge- 
erum  saiptum  est  sic :  Oppius  mans  princeps,"  ows, 
which  is  followed  by  a  description  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. There  was  a  tradition  that  these  argei 
were  named  from  the  chieftains  who  came  with 
Hercules,  the  Argive,  to  Rome,  and  occupied  the 
Cipitoline,  or,  as  it  was  anciently  called,  Satumian 
Hill.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  is  the  historical 
value  or  meaning  of  this  legend ;  we  may,  however, 
notice  its  conformity  with  the  statement  that  Rome 
was  founded  by  the  Pelasgians,  with  whom  the 
osjie  of  Argos  was  connected.* 

The  name  argei  was  also  given  to  certaii  figures 
thrown  into  the  Tiber  from  the  Sublician  bridge, 
on  the  Ides  of  May  in  every  year.  This  was  done 
by  the  pontifices,  the  vestals,  the  praetors,  and  other 
citizens,  after  the  performance  of  the  customary 
sacrifices.  The  images  were  thirty  in  number, 
nude  of  bulrushes,  and  in  the  form  or  men  (eliuKa 
**#pt'uuka).  Ovid  makes  various  suppositions  to 
a«  ount  for  the  origin  of  this  rite ;  we  can  only 
coi  jecture  that  it  was  a  symbolical  offering  to  pro- 
pitiate the  gods,  and  that  the  number  was  a  repre- 
sentative either  of  the  thirty  patrician  curias  at 
Rome,  or  perhaps  of  the  thirty  Latin  townships." 

•ARGEMCNE  {&pyeuiny\  a  species  of  plant, 
which  Dodonasus  is  almost  disposed  to  regard  as 
identical  with  the  Glaucmm,  or  Homed  Poppy. 
Sprengel  sets  it  down  for  the  Papaver  argenume. 
The  paragraph  in  Dioscorides,  in  which  the  second 

?>ecies  is  described,  would  seem  to  be  spurious, 
liny  calls  this  plant  Argemonia,  and  assigns  it  va- 
rious curative  properties  in  affections  of  the  nervous 
cyatem,  gout,  angina,  &c." 


ARGENTA'RII,  bankers  or  money-changers  ax 
Rome.  The  public  bankers,  or  mensarii,  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  argentarii.  The  highest 
class  of  mensarii,  the  mensarii  quinqueviri  or  «ri«*»- 
viri,  were  a  sort  of  extraordinary  magistrates,  the 
office  being  generally  filled  by  persons  of  high  lank  ; 
their  business  was  to  regulate  the  debts  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  to  provide  and  distribute  specie  on  emer- 
gencies.1 There  were  other  mensarii,  who  stood 
lower  than  these,  and  whose  office  approximated  u> 
that  of  the  argentarii ;  and  still  lower  stood  the 
nummularii,  though  these  were  also  public  function- 
aries. The  argentarii,  on  the  contrary,  were  private 
bankers,  who  did  all  kinds  of  broking,  commission, 
and  agency  business  for  their  customers.  They 
are  called  argentarii ;  argentea  mensa  exeraturas 
argenti  distractores ;  negottatores  stipis  argentariet* 
Their  private  character  is  clear,  from  what  Ulpian 
says:*  "  Tabtma  (i.  e.,  argentaria)  pvbiica  sunt, 
quorum  usus  ad  privates  pertinet."  Almost  all  money- 
transactions  were  carried  on  through  their  interven- 
tion, and  they  kept  the  account-books  of  their  cus- 
tomers. Hence  all  terms  respecting  the  relation 
between  debtor  and  creditor  were  borrowed  from 
banking  business :  \h\}S,ratumemacceptiscriiere  ("to 
put  down  on  the  debtor's  side  in  the  banker's  book") 
means  "  to  borrow  money ;"  nscriiere,  "  to  pay  it 
back  again ;"  nomen  (an  item  in  the  account)  is  "a 
debt,"  or  even  "  a  debtor,"  as  when  Cicero  says,* 
"  Ego  mat  rebut  gestit  hoc  sum  assecutus  ut  bonum 
rumen  existincr."*  On  these  books  of  account, 
which  have  given  rise  to  the  modem  Italian  system 
of  book-keeping  by  double  entry,  see  Pliny,  Hid. 
Nat.,  ii,  7. 

The  functions  of  the  argentarii,  besides  their 
original  occupation  of  money-changing  (permulatui 
argenti),  were  as  follows :  1.  Attending  public  sa  tee 
as  agents  for  purchasers,  in  which  case  they  were 
called  interpreta.'  2.  Assaying  and  proving  money 
(probatio  manmerum).  3.  Receiving  deposites,  or 
keeping  a  bank  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word. 
If  the  deposite  was  not  to  bear  interest,  it  was  called 
depositum,  or  vacua  petunia. ,•'  if  it  was  to  bear  inter- 
est, it  was  called  creditum.*  The  argentarii  were 
said  not  only  redpere,  but  also  constUmere,  so  that  at. 
action  constitute  ptamia  would  lie  against  them.* 

The  shops  of  the  bankers  were  in  the  cloisters 
round  the  forum :  hence  money  borrowed  from  a 
banker  is  called  as  circumfaraneumi  and  the  phrases 
faro  cedere  or  abire,  faro  mergi,  &c,  mean  "  to  be- 
come bankrupt."  The  argentarii  at  Rome  were 
divided  into  corporations  ^socuLUes),  and  formed  a 
collegium  like  the  mensarii  and  nummularii.  The 
argentarins  was  necessarily  a  freeman. 

ARGENTUM  (apyypoc),  silver.  According  to 
Herodotus,1*  the  Lydians  were  the  first  people  who 
put  a  stamp  upon  silver;  but,  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  most  ancient  writers,  silver  money  was 
first  coined  at  JSgina,  by  order  of  Pheidon,  about 
B.C.  869."  The  silver  coins  of  Greece  may  be 
divided  into  three  kinds,  which  differ  in  appearance 
according  to  the  age  in  which  they  were  struck. 
The  most  ancient  are  very  thick,  ana  of  rude  work- 
manship ;  those  of  jEgina  usually  bear  on  the 
upper  side  the  figure  of  a  turtle  or  a  tortoise,  and 
on  the  under  an  indented  mark,  as  if  the  coin  at 
the  time  of  striking  the  metal  had  been  placed  upon 
a  puncheon,  and  had  received  a  mark  from  the 
weight  of  the  blow.  The  second  kind,  which  ap- 
pear to  belong  to  the  age  of  Pericles  and  Xenophon, 


I.  {rtp,  roB  SijitoC,  p.  110,  lll.—Vtd.  Argnm.  Or»t.,  c.  An- 
*<*.>— 4.  (Suet.,  Octar,  74.1—3.  (Sat.  it.,  15,  16.)— 4.  (Ep. 
SO.)-  i  (Caaaub.  in  Suet.,  Octar.,  74.)— «.  (Ruperti  in  Jut., 
y*,  1&J-7.  (Advereeria,  x,  12.)— 8.  (i.,  ».)-&  (Varro,  De 
lang.  J-at ,  it.— Oral,  Fart.,  iii.,  791.— Aul.  GelL,  z,  15.— Nie- 
buhr,  Roin.  K«t.,  i,  p.  214,  traosl.)— 10.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat., 
Ti.— Cfid,  Faet,  t.,  6*1.— Dionye.  Halicar,  i,  1»,  38.— Plu- 
tarch, (juiae.  Rom,  p.  102,  Reiake.— Arnold,  Rom.  Hirt.,ToL  i., 
p^JT—Binaen  und  Plattner,  Beechreibuog  Roma,  ml.  i.,  p. 
'""iIA-  <Di0«!OT  >  a-»  **  -Adam.,  Append.,  a.  t.) 
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1.  (Lit.,  xxiii.,  SI :  "  Propter  pen-jriam  argenti  triunrviro 
menearii  facti." — Vid.  etiam  Budama,  De  Aaae,  t,  p.  173. — 
Salmamue,  De  Modo  Ueur,  p.  600.)— 9.  (LVelli,  lnacrtpt ,  n. 
4060.)— 3.  (Dig.  18,  tU.  I.e.  32.)— 4.  (ad  Fan..,  v., 6.)— 4.  (Vid. 
Bentler'i  note  on  Horace,  Epiat.  II.,  i,  105.)— 0.  (Plant,  Cux. 
eul.,  ii!.,  1,  63,  eeq.)— 7.  (Plant.,  Curcul.,  ii.,  3,  66-60 ;  Hi,  66  , 
It.,  3, 3.)— 8.  (Suet.,  Ocut.,  30.)— 0.  (Vid.  Salman,,  De  Mode 
Uaur.,  p.  733.)— 10.  (i.,94.)— 11.  (Ephorui,  ap.  Streb.,  Tiii,  p 
S76.— JE\.,  Var.  Hut.,  zii,  10.— Pollux,  Onom.,  ix,  83.— Aa 
thon'i  fjut.  Diet.,  a.  t.  Phidon.) 
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tie  abo  of  a  thick  form,  but  not  so  clumsy  in  ap- 
pearance. The  third,  which  belong  to  a  later  r«riod, 
am  bread  and  thin.  The  Greek  coins,  and  especi- 
ally the  Athenian,  are  usually  of  very  fine  silver. 
Some  writers  have  supposed  that  they  are  quite  free 
from  \tser  metal ;  but  the  experiments  which  have 
been  made  show  that  the  finest  possess  a  small 

dty  of  alloy.    Mr.  Hossey'  found,  upon  trial. 

the  most  ancient  Athenian  coins  contained 


■aauit 
tWui 


not  Vi  of  the  weight  alloy,  the  second  kind  about 
fa  and  the  more  modem  about  -jijj  the  last  of  which 
L  ■early  the  same  alloy  as  in  our  own  silver  coin. 
It  was  the  boast  of  the  Athenians  that  their  coin- 
age was  finer  than  all  other  money  in  Greece,  and 
Xenophon  says  that  they  exchanged  it  with  profit  in 
say  market  ;*  but  this  remark  should  probably  be 
lianted  to  the  coinage  of  his  own  time.  «(Mr.  Hus- 
aey  nude  his  experiments  with  three  Attic  drachma; 
of  different  ages :  the  first  was  a  thick  one  of  the 
raaest  and  earliest  style;  the  second,  a  little  later, 
tat  Mill  of  a  thick  form,  with  the  head  of  Minerva, 
[  that  of  the  oldest  coins,  but  not  quite  so 
be  third,  of  the  latest  kind,  broad  and 
,  with  the  owl  standing  on  the  diota,  the  helmet 
of  Minerva's  head  surmounted  by  a  high  crest,  and 
with  other  characteristics  of  the  later  coinage  of 
Athens.  After  stating  the  results,  as  given  above, 
Mr.  Hossey  goes  on  to  remark  as  follows:  "  Now, 
of  these  three  drachmas,  the  first  and  third  are  less 
fee  than  other  Greek  money.  Out  of  nine  trials  of 
Greek  and  one  of  Roman  silver,  the  third  of  the 
three  Attic  coins  in  question  is  considerably  the 
lowest  of  all;  and  the  first  of  them  is  likewise  in- 
ferior to  all  but  two.  The  second,  on  the  contrary, 
■  of  finer  standard  than  all,  and  therefore  this  alone 
can  belong  to  the  coinage  of  which  Xenophon 
syeaks.  And,  as  the  other  two  must  be  of  different 
ana,  th>  first  belongs  to  an  age  earlier  than  Xeno- 
■Ma,  the  second  to  a  later.  Thus  it  appears  that 
(be  coins  to  which  the  second  drachma  belongs, 
that  is,  the  middling  class  of  Attic  silver,  between 
aVe  thickest  and  rudest  of  all,  and  the  broad,  thin 
pieces,  may  be  set  down  as  contemporary  with 
Aristophanes  and  Xenophon :  the  very  clumsy  and 
Unexecuted  pieces,  from  which  the  first  was  taken, 
belong  to  an  interior  coinage  of  an  earlier  age ;  and 
the  broad,  thin  corns  to  later  times,  when  the  money 
was,  lor  Athens  at  least,  considerably  debased. 
The  comparative  value  of  these  coins  proves  also 
that  it  was  the  practice  among  the  Greeks  to  alloy 
their  money,  even  where  the  currency  had  good 
credit  and  wide  circulation;  and,  therefore,  those 
writers  are  mistaken  who  have  reckoned  the  worth 
«"  it  as  if  it  were  all,  without  exception,  fine  silver. 
For,  though  it  is  conceivable  that  the  alloy  in  the 
oldest  corns  is  dne  to  want  of  skill  to  refine  the 
metal,  yet,  when  the  later  coins  are  baser  than  the 
earner,  this  can  only  be  because  they  were  inten- 
tionally alloyed."*) 

It  has  been  already  remarked  under  Ma,  that 
surer  was  originally  the  universal  currency  in 
Greece,  and  that  copper  appears  to  have  been  sel- 
dom coined  till  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  Mr.  Knight,  however,  maintains*  that  gold 
was  corned  first,  because  it  was  the  more  readily 
and  the  more  easily  worked ;  but  there  are 
1  for  believing  that,  even  as  late  as 
rat  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the 

(had  no  gold  currency.  (FM.AuRtm.)  It 

maybe  remarked  here,  that  all  the  words  connected 
wni  money  are  derived  from  upyvpot,  and  not  from 
Zjwo*Y,  as  torapyvpSo,  "  to  bribe  with  money ;"  &p- 
laamwiffit.  "  a  money-changer,"  dec. ;  and  opyvpoe 
is  Itself  not  unfreqnently  used  to  signify  money  in 
■aeraVas  m  is  in  Latin. 

L  f  '1 1  -  Weignte  and  Moaer,  p.  45.  V-*.  (Arartonh., Ran., 
»-  Xm-,  Vteu, lii,  ».)—*.  (Ancient  Wrights,  *c.,  p.  45,49, 
•TV-l  <mt  irBm.tN.M  'Hnpk  Antif., Ml)  ■ 


Silver  was  not  coined  at  Rome  till  B.C.  269,  fir* 
years  before  the  first  Punic  war;'  but  the  Rowan 
coinage  of  silver  never  appears  to  have  been  so  free 
from  baser  metal  as  the  best  Athenian  coinage. 
Under  the  Emperor  Gallienus,  the  coinage  was  so 
much  debased  that  it  contained  I  silver  and  |  alloy. 
In  the  time  of  the  Republic,  the  impression  on  silver 
coins  was  usually,  on  the  obverse,  the  head  of  Rcme 
with  a  helmet,  the  Dioscuri,  or  the  head  of  Jupiter 
and  on  the  reverse,  carriages  drawn  by  two  or  four 
animals  (piga,  quadriga),  whence  they  were  called 
respectively  btgati  and  quadrigati,  u.  mimmi.  (  Vid. 
Bioatus.)  The  principal  silver  coins  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  respectively  the  drachma 
and  denarius.    {Vid.  Drachma,  Denarius.) 

The  Athenians  obtained  their  silver  from  the  sil- 
ver mines  at  Laurion,  which  were  generally  regarded 
as  the  chief  source  of  the  wealth  of  Athens.  We 
learn  from  Xenophon'  that  these  mines  had  been 
worked  in  remote  antiquity ;  and  Xenophon  speaks 
of  them  as  if  he  considered  them  inexhaustible.  In 
the  time  of  Demosthenes,  however,  the  profit  ari- 
sing from  them  had  greatly  diminished ;  and  in  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  sera  they  were  no 
longer  worked.1  The  ore  from  which  the  silver 
was  obtained  was  called  silver  earth  (apyvplric  yy, 
or  simply  ipyvplTif1).  The  same  term  (terra)  was 
also  applied  to  the  ore  by  the  Romans,  who  obtained 
most  01  their  silver  from  Spain.* 

The  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  differed 
considerably  at  different  periods  in  Greek  and  Ro- 
man history.  Herodotus  mentions  it*  as  1  to  13 ; 
Plato'  as  1  to  12;  Menander*  as  1  to  10;  and 
Livy'  as  1  to  10,  about  B.C.  189.  According  u, 
Suetonius,"  Julius  Caesar,  on  one  occasion,  ex* 
changed  gold  for  silver  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  9  j 
but  the  most  usual  proportion  under  the  early  Ro- 
man emperors  was  abont  1  to  12;  and  from  Con- 
stantino to  Justinian  about  1  to  14,  or  1  to  15.1 

•ARGENTUM  VIVUM,  Quicksilver  or  Mer- 
cury. It  is  first  spoken  of  by  Aristotle  and  Theo- 
phrastus  under  the  name  of  fluid  silver  (upyvpoc  x»- 
rof  X  and  the  mode  of  obtaining  it  is  thus  described 
by  the  latter:  "  This  is  procured  when  a  portion 
of  cinnabar  is  rubbed  with  vinegar  in  a  brass  mor- 
tar and  with  a  brass  pestle."  All  the  modem  pro- 
cesses, on  the  other  hand,  that  are  adopted  for 
separating  the  mercury  from  the  ore,  depend  upon 
the  volatility  of  the  metal,  its  conversion  into  va- 
pour in  distilling  vessels  or  retorts,  and  its  condensa- 
tion by  cold.  The  nature  of  this  mineral,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  understood  even 
four  centuries  later ;  for  Pliny"  distinguishes  be- 
tween quicksilver  (Argentum  vivum)  and  the  liquid 
silver  (Bvdrargyrus)  procured  by  processes  which 
he  describes  from  minium,  or  native  cinnabar. 
This  hydrargyrns  he  supposes  to  be  a  spurious  imi- 
tation of  quicksilver,  and  fraudulent  substitute  for 
it  in  various  uses  to  which  it  was  applied."  Dios- 
corides,  however,  who  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  written  about  the  same  time  with  Pliny,  means, 
according  to  Hill,  by  iipapyvpoc  naff  iavrov  the 
quicksilver  that  is  sometimes  found  in  a  fluid  state 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.    (  Vid.  Cinnabaris.)1* 

APPIAS  ITAOH  {apylac  ypaffi),  an  action  to 
which  any  Athenian  citizen  was  liable,  according 
to  the  old  law,  if  he  could  not  bring  evidence  thai 
he  had  some  lawful  calling.  The  law  was  intro- 
duced by  Draco,  who  made  the  penalty  of  convic- 
tion death ;  Solon  re-enacted  the  law,  substituting, 
however,  for  the  capital  punishment  a  fine  of  100 


I.  (Plin.,  H.  N,  xxriii.,  IS.)— S.  (Vectiy,,  jr.,  «.)—>.  (Pans. 
L,  1,  ♦  I.— BSckh,  On  the  Silver  Mines  of  Lsorioa,  in  the  h» 
and  volume,  of  the  translation  of  the  Public  Economy  of  Athene.) 
—4.  (Xea.,  Voctig.,  i.,5 ;  It.,  ».)—».  (Plin.,  B.  N..  roiii.,  II.) 
—6.  (in.,  M.)— 7.  (Hipp.,  0.  6,  p.  MD-8.  (sn.  Poll.,  Onom, 
ix-  76.)-4.  (xxxriii.,  II.)— 10.  (Jol.,  54.)— 11.  (Warm, De Pon- 
der., ate.,  p.  40,  41.)— IS.  (H.  N.,  ixxiii,  SO ;  xuiii.,  41  >— II 
(Moo-rt  Ana  Mineral.,  p  SI.)— 14.  (HiU,iTbeophrut.,p.nt.) 
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drachma  for  the  first  conviction,  and  a  loss  of  civic 
rights  (urtfiia)  if  the  same  person  was  convicted 
three  jmes  of  indolence.1  A  ccording  to  Julias  Pol- 
lux,* Draco  did  not  impose  a  severer  punishment 
than  armia,  and  Solon  did  not  punish  it  at  all  till 
the  third  offence.* 

•ARGILLA,  Potters'  Clay,  included  frequently 
by  the  Latin  writers  under  the  general  name  of 
Crete.  Thus  Palladius  says,  "  Crtia,  quan  argiliam 
duimust"  and  Columella,  uCrcta,quaut*mturjigvli, 
quamque  iwnnuUi  argiliam  vacant.'*    These  writers 


non  codwn."'  By  the  term  Creta,  therefore,  was 
generally  meant  some  whitish  clay,  such  as  potters' 
day,  pipe-clay,  or  fullers'  earth.    (Via.  Creta.) 

•ARGI'TIS,  a  species  of  wine,  celebrated  by 
Virgil*  for  its  extraordinary  durability,  and  pro- 
cured from  a  small  grape  abounding  in  juice.  It  is 
believed  to  have  been  a  white  wine.  If  this  con- 
jecture be  well  founded,  we  may  discover  some 
analogy  between  it  and  the  best  growths  of  the  Rhine, 
which  are  obtained  from  a  small  white  grape,  and 
are  remarkable  for  their  permanency.1' 

APrT'Plor  AIKH  (ipyvpUm  6Uv)  was  a  civil  suit 
of  the  class  n-pdc  rtva,  and  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  thesmothette,  to  compel  the  defendant  to  pay 
moneys  in  his  possession,  or  for  which  he  was  lia- 
ble, to  the  plaintiff.  This  action  is  casually  alluded 
to  in  two  speeches  of  Demosthenes,11  and  is  treated 
of  at  large  in  the  speech  against  Callippus. 

♦ARGlfRI'TIS  (apywpirif),  a  name  given  to  the 
ore  from  which  silver  was  obtained.  {Vid.  Ahuen- 
tum.) 

ARGUROKOPEI'ON  (&pyvpoitomiov\  the  place 
where  money  was  coined,  the  mint  That  at  Ath- 
ens appears  to  have  been  in  or  adjoining  to  the 
chapel  (riptfiov)  of  a  hero  named  Stephanephorus. 
In  it  were  kept  the  standard  weights  for  the  coins.1* 

ARGYRAS'PIDES  (apyvpuamdet),  a  division  of 
the  Macedonian  army,  who  were  so  called  because 
they  carried  shields  covered  with  silver  plates. 
They  were  held  in  high  honour  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  after  whose  death  they  went  over  to  Antigo- 
nus.1'  Livy  mentions  them  a;  the  royal  cohort  in 
the  army  of  Antigonus.14  The  Emperor  Alexander 
Severus  had  in  his  army  a  body  of  men  who  were 
called  argyroaspides." 

•AR'IA  (apia).  a  species  of  plant.  Bauhin  held 
it  to  be  a  kind  of  pear-tree,  and  Miller  makes  it  to 
be  that  kind  which  gets  the  English  name  of  White 
Beam-tree,  namely,  the  Pyrus  Aria  of  Hooker.  But 
Schneider,  upon  the  authority  of  Sibthorp,  holds  it 
to  be  a  variety  of  the  Querent  Bex.1' 

ARIADNEPA  (' kpiaSvcia),  festivals  solemnized 
in  the  island  of  Naxos  in  honour  of  Ariadne,  who, 
according  to  one  tradition,  had  died  here  a  natural 
death,  and  was  honoured  with  sacrifices,  accom- 
panied by  rejoicings  and  merriment.1'  Another  fes- 
tival of  the  same  name  was  celebrated  in  honour  of 
Ariadne  in  Cyprus,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
instituted  by  Theseus  in  commemoration  of  her 
death  in  the  month  of  Gorpiseus.  The  Amathu- 
sians  called  the  grove  in  which  the  grave  of  Ari- 
adne was  shown,  that  of  Aphrodite-Ariadne.  This 
is  the  account  given  by  Plutarch1'  from  Pawn,  an 
Amathusian  writer. 


1.  (Ly*.,  c.  Nic,  Apytai- — Ap.  Dioe;.  Laert.  in  Solone. — Hu> 
poer.,  l.  r.  Kijirol  et  lo'rauof .— Val.  Mix.,  ii.,  8,  3.)— S.  (Onom., 
»iii.,  «,  «  «.)— 3.  (Vid.  Taylor,  Led.  Lysine.,  p.  707,  70S.)— 4. 
(Pallsd..  i.,  34,  J.— Colnm.,  iii.,  11,  8.)— 5.  (Colum.,  Hi.,  II,  9; 
ri.,  17,8;  Tili.,9, 3.— Ve«;.,iii.,4.)— 0.  (Colum.,  xii.,  4,  9.)— 7. 
(i.,  3.)— 8.  (riii.,  1,  9.)— 9.  (Georj.,  ii.,  99.)— 10.  (Henderson's 
Aac.  Winn,  p.  78.)— 11.  (in  Boot.,  1003  ;  in  Oljrmpiod.,  1179.) 
—13.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  rii.,  103.— Bockh,  Pub.  Boon,  of  Athens, 
toL  i.,  p.  194,  transl.)— 13.  (Justin.,  xii.,  7. — Cnrtius,  ir.,  13. — 
Plutarch,  Eumen..  13,  &o.)— 14.  (Li*.,  mrii.,40.)— 15.  (Lem- 
srid,  Alex.  Rei.,  SO.)— 18.  (Theophrast.,  R.  P.,  i»„  7.— Adams, 
ippend.,  •.  i.)— 17.  (PlaUrch,  Thee.,  SO.)— 18.  rn—i    •«  > 


AR'IES  (Kpios),  the  battering-ram,  waa  iaej  to 
shake,  perforate,  and  batter  down  the  walls  of  be- 
sieged cities.  It  consisted  of  a  large  beam,  made 
of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  especially  of  a  fir  or  an  ash. 
To  one  end  was  fastened  a  mass  of  bronze  or  iron 
(«f>afe7,  ift6aXq,  rpororf1),  which  resembled  ii.  its 
form  the  head  of  a  ram;  and  it  is  evident  that  this 
shape  of  the  extremity  of  the  engine,  as  well  as  its 
name,  was  given  to  it  on  account  of  the  resemblance 
of  its  mode  of  action  to  that  of  a  ram  butting  with 
its  forehead.  The  upper  figure  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cut is  taken  from  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  column  of 
Trajan  at  Rome.  It  shows  the  aries  in  its  simplest 
state,  and  as  it  was  borne  and  impelled  by  human 
hands,  without  other  assistance.  Even  when  the 
art  of  war  was  much  advanced,  the  ram  must  have 
been  frequently  used  in  this  manner,  both  whenever 
time  was  wanting  for  more  complicated  arrange- 
ments, and  wherever  the  inequality  of  the  ground 
rendered  such  arrangements  impracticable.  This 
sculpture  shows  the  ram  directed  against  the  angle 
of  a  wall,  which  must  have  been  more  vulnerable 
than  any  other  part  f"  Angviarm  turrim  ictus  fo- 
ravit  anetis  violentior.  *) 
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In  an  improved  form,  the  ram  was  surrounded 
with  iron  bands,  to  which  rings  were  attached,  for 
the  purpose  of  suspending  it  by  ropes  or  chains  from 
a  beam  fixed  transversely  over  it.  See  the  lower 
figure  in  the  woodcut  By  this  contrivance  the  sol- 
diers were  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  supporting 
the  weight  of  the  ram,  and  they  could  with  ease 
give  it  a  rapid  and  forcible  motion  backward  and 
forward,  so  as  to  put  the  opposite  wall  into  a  state 
of  vibration,  and  thus  to  shatter  it  into  fragments. 

The  use  of  this  machine  was  farther  aided  by 
placing  the  frame  in  which  it  was  suspended  upon 
wheels,  and  also  by  constructing  over  it  a  wooden 
roof,  so  as  to  form  a  "  testudo"  {xOmvti  npiofopoc3). 
which  protected  the  besieging  party  from  the  defen- 
sive assaults  of  the  besieged.  Josephus  informs  U4 
that  there  was  no  tower  so  strong,  no  wall  so  thick, 
as  to  resist  the  force  of  this  machine,  if  its  bloxjrs 
were  continued  long  enough.4 

The  beam  of  the  aries  was  often  of  great  length, 
e.  g.,  80, 100,  or  even  130  feet.  The  design  of  this 
was  both  to  act  across  an  intervening  ditch,  and  to 
enable  those  who  worked  the  machine  to  remain  in 
a  position  of  comparative  security.  A  hundred 
men.  or  even  a.  greater  number,  were  sometimes 
employed  to  strike  with  the  beam. 

The  besieged  had  recourse  to  various  contrivan- 
ces in  order  to  defend  their  walls  and  towers*  from 
the  attacks  of  the  aries.  1.  They  attempted,  by 
throwing  burning  materials  upon  it,  to  set  it  on  fire ; 
and,  to  prevent  this  from  being  effected,  it  was  cov- 
ered with  sackcloth  (Sijifxi,*  ciliciW)  or  with  hide* 


1.  (Josephus.— Suidas.) — S.  (Anun.  MaroelL,  xxn.,  3.)— 3. 
(Appian,  Boll.  Mittirid.)— 4.  (Bell.  Jud.,iii.)— S.  (JcfJu,  L  a. 
—8.  (VegeU,  it..  33.) 
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umVt  Mahs1),  which  were  sometimes  moistened 
(kmmxtii  tmnms  exuviW).    9.  They  threw  down 
treat  stones,  so  as  to  break  off  the  iron  head  of  the 
ram.*   3.  To  accomplish  the  same  purpose,  they 
erected  beams  turning  upon  upright  posts  (tolimo- 
«ar):  from  the  extremities  of  these  beams  they  sus- 
pended masses  of  lead,  trunks  of  trees,  stones,  or 
parts  of  columns.    They  then  caused  these  ponder- 
ous bodies  to  mil  repeatedly  upon  the  head  of  the 
nun,  while  the  opposite  party  attempted  to  defeat 
tins  effort  by  means  similar  to  those  mentioned  un- 
der the  article  Amtenmi,  viz.,  by  the  use  of  sickles 
tied  to  the  ends  of  long  poles  (asuribus  fakalu*), 
sad  employed  to  cut  the  ropes  by  which  the  stones 
tad  other  weights  were  suspended.   4.  They  caught 
the  head  of  the  ram  in  a  noose  (laqueo,'  pporotf'), 
and  were  thus  enabled  to  draw  it  on  one  side  and 
tren  its  blows,  or  even  to  overturn  it  and  prevent 
its  action  altogether.'  5.  They  seized  the  head  with 
a  lane  forceps  armed  with  teeth,  and  called  the 
wctf  (tafw*),  and  they  thus  baffled  the  efforts  of  the 
besiegers  in  the  same  way  as  by  using  the  noose. 
t  They  filled  sacks  with  chaff,  or  stuffed  them  with 
other  soft  materials,  and  suspended  them  by  ropes 
wherever  the  ram  was  expected  to  strike,  so  as  to 
divert  its  blows  and  break  their  force,  the  besiegers 
meanwhile  employing  the  sickles,  as  already  men- 
tioned, to  cut  the  ropes.'    This  provision  of  sickles, 
is  addition  to  the  ram,  belonged  to  the  more  com- 
plicated engine,  called  ttstudc  arietaria. 

The  larger  machines  of  this  class  were  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  taken  to  pieces  in  order  to  be  con- 
rered  from  place  to  place,  and  were  put  together 
sgaia  when  required  for  use." 

Virgil  is  certainly  chargeable  with  an  anachron- 
ism Then  he  speaks  of  the  aries  as  employed  at 
the  sieges  of  Ilium  and  of  Laurentum."  Thucydi- 
tes  mentions  the  use  of  it  by  the  Peloponnesians  at 
the  siege  of  Platan.1'  But  it  first  became  an  impor- 
tant military  engine  in  the  hands  of  the  Macedo- 
nians and  Carthaginians.  (Vid.  Falx,  Hzlspoms, 
Tsjttoo.) 
•ARIES  (spur),  the  ordinary  ram.  (Via".  Ons.) 
•ARTON  (aptiur  or  apiuv),  a  shellfish  noticed  by 
£haa.  It  is  now  applied  to  a  genus  of  the  class  Md- 
aoo,  but  was  formerly  placed  under  the  Ldmaces.1' 
•ARIS'ARUM  (ipurapov).  a  species  of  plant. 
Dcdonsius  makes  out  its  alliance  with  the  Arum, 
nnd,  accordingly,  modem  botanists  give  it  the  name 
cf  Incsi  araarum.  Miller  calls  it  Friar's  Cowl  in 
ESgHA'* 

•ARISTOLOCHIA  (ipteroXoria),  a  species  of 
plant,  the  modem  Biithwort  There  is  some  diffi- 
culty in  recognising  the  three  kinds  described  by  the 
moents  Adams  thinks  there  is  little  reason  for 
rejecting  the  arpoyyiXti  as  being  the  Arutolochta 
Xaesaaa,  and  the  uaxpa  as  being  the  Longa  of  mod- 
em botanists ;  and  yet  Sprengel  inclines  to  refer  the 
one  to  the  A  pallida,  and  the  other  to  the  A.  Cretica, 
L.  The  KXuftarlTif  is  unquestionably  the  Arutoloch- 
k  destartru,  or  Climbing  Birthwon."  The  Birth- 
wort  tribe  possess  in  general  tonic  and  stimulating 
properties.  Pliny,  among  other  complaints  in  which 
the  aristolochia  was  found  useful,  notices  severe 
dysenteries,  difficulty  of  breathing,  hip-gout,  the 
•nag  of  scorpions,  Ac. ;  and  in  Peru,  at  the  present 
day,  the  A  fragranlissma  (called  in  that  country 
Bryium  it  la  Eshrttta,  or  Star-Reed)  is  highly  es- 
teemed as  a  remedy  against  dysenteries,  malignant 
Mamma  tory  levers,  colds,  rheumatic  pains,  &c. 
The  root  is  the  part  used." 


L  IfsnrJ-t  (Awn.  HurL,  xx.,  7.)— S.  (4m^(ai  rilr 
**■>>  fs»  mx**tf*f  ■  Jossfhi  L  e.)— 4.  (Lit.,  xxxviii.,  S.) 
— i.  <?f*t.,  L  «.)— 8.  (Aprana.,  L  c)— 7.  (Amm.  Marcell.,  xx., 
II  >-&  (Vtrrt.,  I.  c(-».  (Joatj*.,  Vegrt.,  Appiax.,  U.  as.)— 
Ml  Uh.  Man*lL,xx.>— 11.  (An-.iL,  491 ;  xu.,  708.)— U.  (ii., 
»»—  IX  (Adam*,  Append.,  •■  ».)—  14.  (Dioacor.,  ii.,  198.— 
i4na*>Appnd..*.T.)— In   Mdarn.  Atipad.,«.T.>— 18.  (TJnd- 


ARMA,  ARMATU'RA  {Ivrea,  Trersa,  Him.  Ba> 
Aa),  arms,  armour. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  eai  liest  times, 
the  Greeks,  as  well  as  other  nations,  used  stones  and 
clubs  for  their  weapons,  and  that  they  wore  the 
skins  of  the  wild  beasts  which  they  had  slain,  at 
once  as  proofs  of  their  strength  and  prowess,  and 
as  a  protection  to  their  bodies.  Hence  Hercules 
was  commonly  represented  clad  in  the  spoils  of  the 
Nemean  lion,  as  well  as  carrying  a  club.*  The 
use  of  the  goatskin  for  a  similar  purpose  has  been 
noticed  under  the  article  Main.  Theocritus,  in  the 
following  lines,  describes  the  savage  wrestler  Amy- 
cus  as  wearing  the  skin  of  a  lion,  which  was  fasten- 
ed over  his  breast  by  two  of  the  paws,  and  depend/*' 
from  thence  over  his  back : 

Airrup  inrip  varoto  xcd  aixfvot  baptiro 

'Kxpuv  depfia  teovTOf  hfqpphov  Ik  irodcovo. 

This  mode  of  wearing  the  lion's  skin  is  displayed 
in  two  small  bronzes  of  very  high  antiquity,  which 
have  been  published  by  Micali,"  and  which  are  cop- 
ied in  the  annexed  woodcut. 


In  the  Homeric  battles,  we  have  some  traces  of 
the  use  of  hides  for  defensive  armour,  as  in  the  third 
book  of  the  Iliad,*  where  Paris  appears  lightly  arm- 
ed with  a  bow  and  panther's  skm  upon  his  shoul- 
ders. In  the  Argonautic  expedition,  Ancxus,  the 
Arcadian,  always  wore  for  the  same  purpose  the 
shaggy  hide  of  a  bear,  and  Argus  that  of  a  black 
bull.'  Even  as  late  as  the  Messenian  war,  the 
mountaineers  of  Arcadia,  serving  under  Aristode- 
mus  as  light-armed  soldiers,  wore  the  skins  both  of 
sheep  and  goats,  and  also  of  bears,  wolves,  and  oth- 
er wild  beasts.' 

Nevertheless,  the  armour  both  of  the  Greek  and 
Trojan  armies,  as  represented  by  Homer,  was  com- 
plete and  elaborate.  In  various  passages  he  de- 
scribes the  entire  suit  of  armour  of  some  of  his  great- 
est warriors,  viz.,  of  Achilles,  Patroclus,  Agamem- 
non, Menelaus,  and  Paris ;'  and  we  observe  that  it 
consisted  of  the  same  portions  which  were  used  by 
the  Greek  soldiers  ever  after.  Moreover,  the  order 
of  putting  them  on  is  always  the  same.  The  heavy- 
armed  warrior,  having  already  a  tunic  around  his 
body,  and  preparing  for  combat,  put'  on,  first,  bis 
greaves  (nvtipZAtt,  oerea) ;  secondly,  his  cuirass 
(6upa§,  lorica),  to  which  belonged  the  pirns;  under- 
neath, and  the  zone  ($uvv,  Suorfjp,  cingylum)  above; 
thirdly,  his  sword  (fidoc.  out*,  gladiut),  hung  on 
the  left  side  of  his  body  by  means  of  a  belt  which 


1.  (VSA  Thoocr.,  xxt.,  t?0.>— J.  (Id.,  xxii.,  S».)— J.  (lull* 
aranti  il  Doninio  dai  Komani,  pi.  xit.,  fig.  S,  and  pi.  rri.,  1,  fir 
7.K- 4.  Oil.  17.H-S.  (Orph.,  Argon.,  190.— ApoH-  Rood.,!.,  3*4 
— Schol.  in  loc.)— «.  (Pass.,  it.,  11,  ♦  1.)— 7.  (II.,  hi.,  S28-WS 
hr.,  1SJ-1S8;  xi.,  18-18;  xri.,  ISO- Ml;  xir.,  304-SOI.) 
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passed  over  the  right  shoulder;  fourthly,  the  large 
round  shield  (<hucoc,  oniric,  clipcus,  scutum),  support- 
ed in  the  same  manner ;  fifthly,  his  helmet  (nopvc, 
Kwtij,  cassis  galea) ;  sixthly  and  lastly,  he  took  his 
•pear  (tyjT.  Mpv,  hasta),  or,  in  many  cases,  two 
spears  ( dovpe  Siu).  Virgil  represents  the  outfit  of 
a  warrior  as  consisting  of  the  same  six  portions, 
when  he  describes  the  armour  made  by  Vulcan  for 
J?neas,  and  brought  to  him  by  his  mother.'  The 
form  and  use  of  these  portions  are  described  in  sep- 
arate articles  under  their  Latin  names.  The  an- 
nexed woodcut  exhibits  them  all  in  the  form  of  a 
Greek  warrior  attired  for  battle,  as  shown  in  Hope's 
Costume  of  the  Ancients  (i.,  70). 


Those  who  were  defended  in  the  manner  which 
has  now  been  represented,  are  called  by  Homer  aa- 
morai,  from  their  great  shield  ljurnic) ;  also  ayxc- 
fuixai,  because  they  fought  hand  to  hand  with  then- 
adversaries;  but  much  more  commonly  npofiaxoi, 
l>ecause  they  occupied  the  front  of  the  army :  and 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  these  terms,  especially  the 
last,  were  honourable  titles,  the  expense  of  a  com- 
plete suit  of  armour  (wavoirkir/*)  being  of  itself  suf- 
ficient to  prove  the  wealth  and  rank,  of  the  wearer, 
while  his  place  on  the  field  was  no  less  indicative 
cf  strength  and  bravery. 

In  later  times,  the  heavy-armed  soldiers  were 
called  <S:rXtrai,  because  the  term  oirXa  more  espe- 
cially denoted  the  defensive  armour,  the  shield  and 
thorax.  By  wearing  these  they  were  distinguished 
from  the  light-armed,  whom  Herodotus,*  for  the 
reason  just  mentioned,  calls  avtmXoi,  and  who  are 
also  denominated  ^iikol  and  yvfivoi,  yv/tvtjrtu  or 
yvfniijTtc.  Instead  of  being  defended  by  the  shield 
and  thorax,  their  bodies  had  a  much  slighter  cover- 
ing, sometimes  consisting  of  skins,  as  in  the  above- 
mentioned  instance  of  the  Arcadians,  and  some- 
times of  leather  or  cloth;  and,  instead  of  the  sword 
and  lance,  they  commonly  fought  with  darts,  stones, 
bows  and  arrows,  or  slings.  Though  greatly  infe- 
rior in  rank  and  prowess  to  the  heavy-armed  sol- 
diery, it  is  probable  that  they  often  surpassed  them 
in  numbers;  and  by  their  agility,  by  their  rapid 
movements  from  place  to  place,  and  by  embracing 
every  opportunity  of  assailing  the  enemv,  coming 
towards  the  front  under  the  protection  of  the  heavy- 


1    (JEn.,  Tiii.,  813-815.)—*.  (Herod.,  i,  CO.)— 3.  fix..  88.  S3.) 
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armed,  and  again  retreating  for  safety  into  the  zvu, 
they  rendered  important  service  to  their  employers. 

We  are  justified  in  using  the  term  "  employers," 
because  the  light-armed  were  commonly  attached 
in  a  subordinate  capacity  to  individuals  oi  the  heavy- 
armed  soldiery.  In  this  manner  the  Helots  were 
compelled  to  serve  in  the  Spartan  army.  At  the 
battle  of  Platsa,  each  Spartan  had  an  appointment 
of  no  less  than  seven  Helots  to  carry  his  arms,  te 
protect  him  in  danger,  to  assist  him  in  conquering 
his  opponent,  and  also  to  perform  every  menial  ser- 
vice.' On  the  same  occasion,  as  we  are  informed 
by  Herodotus,*  the  other  divisions  of  the  Greek 
army  had  only  one  light-armed  to  one  heavy-armed 
soldier.  In  after  times,  also,  the  Athenian  hoplite 
had  usually  one  attendant,  and  received  as  wages 
for  both  himself  and  his  servant  two  drachmae  per 
day.* 

Besides  the  heavy  and  light  armed  soldiers,  the 
oV&rat  and  yOuot,  who,  in  general,  bore  towards 
one  another  the  intimate  relation  now  explained, 
another  description  of  men,  the  ireXriwrrot,  also 
formed  a  part  of  the  Greek  army,  though  we  do  not 
hear  of  them  in  early  times.  Instead  of  the  large 
round  shield,  they  carried  a  smaller  one  called  the 
iriXry,  and  in  other  respects  their  armour,  though 
heavier  and  more  effective  than  that  of  the  inXoi, 
was  much  lighter  than  that  of  the  hoplites.  The 
weapon  on  which  they  principally  depended  was 
the  spear. 

The  cities  of  Eubosa  agreed  to  go  to  battle  only 
as  hoplites,  discarding  the  use  of  light  armour,  de- 
pending on  the  sword  and  lance,  and  handling  the 
latter  as  a  pike.*  The  Euboeans  were  probably  in- 
duced to  form  this  agreement  in  consequence  of  the 
richness  of  their  island  in  the  ores  of  copper  and 
iron.  On  the  other  hand,  those  nations  which  had 
neither  mines,  nor  any  considerable  wealth  of  other 
kinds,  could  scarcely  send  any  but  light-armed  sol- 
diers, who  commonly  served  as  mercenaries. 

The  Romans  legions  consisted,  as  the  Greek  in- 
fantry for  the  most  part  did,  of  heavy  and  light 
armed  troops  (gravis  et  leva  armatura).  Bnt  they 
were  not  formed  upon  the  same  system  of  attaching 
individuals  to  one  another,  in  the  relation  of  the 
master  or  employer  and  his  servant.  At  all  events, 
this  system  did  not  prevail  among  the  Romans  to 
any  extent ;  and  when  Virgil,  in  the  JBneid,  men- 
tions the  armour-bearer  or  squire  (armiger),  we  must 
understand  him  to  allude  to  the  Grecian  or  Oriental 
practice,  or  to  attribute  such  attendance  and  state 
to  kings  and  generals  only. 

When  a  legion  was  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle, 
the  heavy-armed  were  posted  in  front  in  three  di- 
visions, viz.,  the  prindpes,  the  hastati,  and  the  Iriarii, 
and  behind  them  were  placed  the  light-armed  in  two 
divisions,  called  the  rorarii,  and  the  accensi  or  vdiUs, 
the  weight  and  strength  of  the  arms  decreasing 
gradually  in  these  five  divisions,  until  the  rear  con- 
sisted only  of  archers,  slingers,  and  other  troops, 
who  might  leave  their  place  whenever  occasion  re- 
quired, and  make  swiit  excursions  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  and  annoying  the  enemy.  Especially 
in  commencing  an  engagement,  the  light-armed 
troops  advanced  to  the  front,  strove  to  put  the  enemy 
to  flight,  and,  if  successful,  pursued  them.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  were  worsted,  they  retreated 
again  in  a  body  behind  the  heavy  troops,  on  whom, 
as  the  main  stay  of  the  army,  depended  the  decision 
of  the  conflict.  If  the  heavy-armed  were  victori- 
ous, the  light-armed  again  rushed  forward  to  aid  in 
breaking  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  the  pursuit 
was  left  to  them  and  to  the  cavalry,  while  the  prin- 
cipes,  hastati,  and  triarii  maintained  their  original 
position.* 


1.  (Herod.,  iz.,  10,  28-30.— Minao,  Sparta,  i.,  1,  p.  138, 1ST  j 
— *.  (1. «.)— 3.  (Tbncyd.,  iii.,  17.1—4.  (Strata,  x.,  1,  IS,  II.)- 
8.  (Veget.,  De  Re  MiTit.,  ii..  15-17  ) 
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The  annexed  figure  is  taken  from  the  arch  of 
Septfmmt  8everus  at  Rome.  On  comparing  it  with 
'Jot  of  tie  Greek  hoplile  in  the  last  woodcut,  we 
perceive  that,  while  the  national  character  is  dis- 
played by  a  wide  difference  in  the  attitude  and  ex- 
presson,  the  several  parts  of  the  armour  correspond, 
irrcrprinf  only  that  the  Roman  soldier  wears  a  dag- 
fer  (aogauo,  ***>•)  on  his  right  side  instead  of  a 
•mm  oa  ins  left,  and,  instead  of  greaves  upon  his 
hgs,  has  ftwuratia  and  caligtz.  All  the  essential 
pans  of  the  Roman  heavy  armour  Qorka,  etais,  di- 
seal,  galea,  kata\  are  mentioned  together  in  an  epi- 
■raasf  Martial,*  and  all  except  the  spear  in  a  well- 
known  passage  of  St.  Pan!,*  whose  enumeration 
exactly  coincides  with  the  figures  on  the  arch  of 
Senas,  and  who  makes  mention,  not  of  greaves, 
barf  shoes  or  sandals  for  the  feet. 


The  soft  or  flexible  parts  of  the  heavy  armour 
■ere  nude  of  cloth  or  leather.  The  metal  princi- 
pally used  in  their  formation  was  that  compound  of 
copper  and  tin  which  we  call  bronze,  or,  more  prop- 
erty, bell-metaL  (Fuf.jEs.)  Hence  the  names  for 
this  metal  CraXnSf,  at )  are  often  used  to  mean  dr- 
aw, and  the  light  reflected  from  the  arms  of  a  war- 
rior is  called  affi)  raXtuti  by  Homer,  and  lux  aina 
■y  Virgil.'  Instead  of  copper,  iron  afterward  came 
to  be  very  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
arms,  although  articles  made  of  it  are  much  more 
otrely  discovered,  because  iron  is,  by  exposure  to 
air  and  moisture,  exceedingly  liable  to  corrosion 
and  decay.  Gold  and  silver,  and  tin  unmixed  with 
copper,  were  also  used,  more  especially  to  enrich 
and  adorn  the  armour.  When  the  Cyclopes,  under 
ike  direction  of  Vulcan,  make  the  suit  for  JEneas, 
as  already  mentioned,  they  employ  these  various 
■etab: 

"F1*U  at  rids,  aurupu  metallum: 
njmijfaufut  dulybt  vasta  firnace  liquacil." 

ft  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  Roman  soldiers 
eookt  have  acquired  their  high  renown  as  conquer- 
ors without  being  regularly  instructed  in  the  use  of 
arsn.  Vegetius  accordingly,  in  his  first  book,  de- 
votes sereral  chapters  to  an  account  of  the  exercises 
aevised  for  this  purpose.  The  recruits  were  previ- 
sed with  shields,  spears,  and  other  weapons  of  un- 
'  size  and  weight,  and  in  other  respects  ex- 
r  adapted  for  the  discipline  of  the  drill.    The 


masters  at  arms  were  called  armidodores  imd  < 
doctorct  (intXodidoKTai,  iirTuididuoKaXoi). 

The  armory  or  arsenal,  in  which  arms  of  all 
kinds  were  kept,  was  called  armamentarium  (irrXa- 
69*17,  inXofv)iaicwvl).  The  marine  arsenal  at  the 
Pirasus.  built  by  the  architect  Philo,  was  the  glory 
of  the  Athenians.' 

In  rude  states  of  society,  when  the  spirit  of  vio- 
lence rendered  life  and  properly  insecure,  both  Gre- 
cians and  the  nations  around,  whom  they  called 
barbarians,  constantly  carried  arms  for  their  de- 
fence.' In  the  time  of  Thucydides4  the  Athenians 
had  discontinued  this  practice,  because  the  necessi- 
ty for  being  always  armed  existed  no  longer;  but 
they  all  bore  spears  and  shields  in  the  public  pro. 
cessions. 

ARMA'RIUM,  originally  a  place  for  keeping 
arms,  afterward  a  cupboard,  in  which  were  kept, 
not  only  arms,  but  also  clothes,  books,  money,  or- 
naments, images,  pictures,  and  other  articles  of 
value.  The  armarium  was  generally  placed  in  the 
atrium  of  the  house.*  The  divisions  of  a  library 
were  called  armaria.'  We  find  armarium  disttgum 
mentioned  as  a  kind  of  sepulchre  in  an  inscription 
in  Grater.' 

ARMAMENT A'RIUM.    ( Vtd.  Abma,  p.  95.) 

*ARMEN1'ACA  MALA  OuJ^'Aflim'a*a),afruit, 
which  Dioscorides  makes  the  same  with  the  praco- 
cia  of  the  Romans.  There  seems  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  it  is  identical  with  our  Apricot* 

•ARMEN'IUM  {'kpuivwv),  a  blue  pigment  called 
after  the  country  whence  it  came.  The  kind  which 
by  Dioscorides  is  esteemed  the  best,  appears  to  have 
been  an  earth ;  for  he  requires  it  to  be  smooth,  fria- 
ble, and  free  from  stone.  Adams  makes  it  to  have 
been  an  impure  carbonate  of  copper,  like  the  Lapis 
Lazuli.  Hill,  however,  maintains  that  it  was  a  yel- 
low earth  or  ochre  of  copper.  The  Armenium  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Lapis  Arntcniui  (Aifloj 
'Apfuvtaxof),  or  Armenian  stone,  first  noticed  by 
Paulus  iEgineta,  and  which  is  called  XiBoc  tafovptoe 
by  Myrepsus.  Jameson  says  the  Armenian  stone 
of  the  ancients  was  a  limestone  impregnated  with 
earthy  azure  copper,  and  in  which  copper  and  iron 
pyrites  were  sometimes  disseminated. 

ARMILLA  (Yidfoov,  flXutv,  or  tyXkiov,  x^""> 
uft^tdta),  a  bracelet  or  armlet. 

Among  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  the  Medea 
and  Persians  appear  to  have  displayed  the  greatest 
taste  for  ornaments  of  this  class.  They  wore  not 
only  armillte  on  their  wrists,  and  on  the  arm  a  little 
below  the  shoulder,  but  also  earrings,  collars  or 
necklaces,  and  splendid  turbans.  These  portions 
of  their  dress  often  consisted  of  strings  of  valuable 
pearls,  or  were  enriched  with  jewels.  They  were 
intended  to  indicate  the  rank,  power,  and  wealth  of 
the  wearer,  and  this  use  of  them  has  continued 
through  successive  generations  down  to  the  present 
day.,f 

In  Europe,  golden  armillte  were  worn  by  the 
Gauls  both  on  their  arms  and  on  their  wrists."  The 
Sabines  also  wore  ponderous  golden  arm  ilia;  on  the 
left  arm,  about  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Rome ;" 


l.  fia^  IT.r-«.  (Epav,  *t .  H-rT.)-*.  (^a,  H-,  470.) 


1.  (VM.  LiT.,mi.,».— Jot.,  xiii., 83.) — 3.  (Stnb.,ix.,l,  15. 
— Plin.,  H.  N.,  Tii., 38.— Val.  Max.,  Tiii.,  1*.— Cic,  Da  OraL,  i, 
14.)— 3.  (Thucrd.,  i., «.)— 4.  (Ti.,58.)— 5.  (Dig.  33,  tit.  10.  a.  3. 
— Cfe,  pro  Cluent.,  c.  64.— Petron.,  Sat.,  2B.—  Plin,  H.  N  , 
xxix.,  17,  31;  mi,  t,  3.)— 6.  (Vitrov.,  rii.,  Pnef.— Vopaie-, 
Toe,  8.)— 7.  (p.  383,  No,  4.)— 8.  (Dinecor.,  1, 165.— Hardoaxafci 
Phn.,  H.  N.,  it.,  31.— Caairi,  Biblioth.  Hiapan.  Arab.,  toI.  i.,  *, 
SU. — Gcaner,  Lax.  Ruaticnm.)— 9.  (Dioecor.,  t.,  104.— Vitrur- 
7, 9.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxr.,  38.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  t— MootVd 
Aac.  Mineral.,  p.  68,  68.)— 10.  (Herod.,  Tiii.,  113;  il„  80,- 
Xen.,  Anab.,  i.,  3,  37  ;  i.,  8,  39.— Crrors  i.,  3,  S,  3  ;  Ti.,  4,  8,  rt 
alibi. — Charea  Mjtil.,  ap.  Athen.,  iii.,  14. — Diod.  Sic,  T.,  46.* 
Com.  Nap.,  Dal.,  iij. — Amm.  MaroelL,  xxiii.,  lub  fin. — Compare 
Geo.,  xxiT.,  S3,  SO,  47.— Exek..  xxiii.,  43.— 3  Sam.,  i.,  10  -WU 
xinaoo'a  Coatoma  of  Anc.  Egypt,  toI.  iii.,  p.  374,  375.)— II  (Ct 
Qnadrir.,  ap.  Aol.  Coll.,  ix.,  13.— Tlcf)  roit  ?|»j/mi  (at  Til 
mgmit  iX-Am  :  Strabo,  i».,  4, 1 )— 13.  (Lit.,  i.,  11.— Flol  ,  L,  I 
-Vnl  Max..  ix.,  6. 1 ) 
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sua  at  the  same  early  period,  the  Samians  wore 
richly-omaraented  armjets  at  the  solemn  festivals 
In  honour  of  Juno.' 

It  does  not  appear  that  armillre  were  subsequently 
worn  among  the  Greeks  by  the  male  sex.  But  those 
ladies  who  aimed  at  elegance  and  fashion  Sad  both 
trrrlets  (nepi6paxiovta*)  and  bracelet!  (ncpucapnLa, 
•ttpiirtiMa,  tucpoxelpta),  of  various  materials,  shapes, 
Mi  styles  uf  ornament.  In  a  comedy  of  Plautus, 
formed  upon  a  Greek  model,*  armillee  are  mention- 
ed as  parts  of  female  attire,  and  one  kind  is  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  spinier.  This  term  (afiyn- 
rfip)  is  manifestly  derived  from  aQtyyu  (to  com- 
press), and  its  application  is  explained  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  bracelet  so  denominated  kept  its 
place  by  compressing  the  arm  of  the  wearer.  The 
armilla  was,  in  fact,  either  a  thin  plate  of  metal,  or 
a  wire  of  considerable  thickness;  and,  although 
sometimes  a  complete  ring,  it  was  much  more  fre- 
quently made  without  having  its  ends  joined ;  it  was 
then  curved,  so  as  to  require,  when  put  on,  to  be 
slightly  expanded  by  having  its  ends  drawn  apart 
from  one  another;*  and,  according  to  its  length,  it 
went  once,  twice,  or  thrice  round  the  arm,  or  even 
a  greater  number  of  times."  When  it  made  several 
turns,  it  assumed  the  form  so  clearly  denned  by  Ho- 
mer in  the  expression  yvauirrae.  tXiitac,  "  twisted 
spirals;"*  a  form  illustrated  by  numerous  armillee 
of  gold  and  bronze  in  our  collections  of  antiques, 
ana  exhibited  very  frequently  on  the  Greek  paintea 
vases.  (See  the  annexed  woodcut,  from  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  great  work,  vol.  ii.,  pi.  35.) 


These  spiral  wires  were  sometimes  engraved  so 
as  to  exhibit  the  form  of  a  serpent,  and  bracelets  of 
this  description  were  called  snakes  by  the  Athenian 
idles.* 

As  in  regard  to  the  frontal  (vid.  Ampyx),  so 
also  in  respect  of  armillae,  the  Greeks  conceived 
the  attire  of  a  goddess  to  resemble  that  of  a  lady  of 
superior  state  and  beauty.  Hence  they  attributed 
these  decorations  to  Aphrodite,'  and  traces  of  a 
metallic  armlet  are  seen  upon  the  celebrated  marble 
Btatue  of  that  divinity  preserved  at  Florence.  In  the 
British  Museum  is  an  inscription,*  found  among  the 
ruins  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  which  makes  dis- 
tract mention  of  the  au^tieat  upon  both  the  arms 
of  a  golden  Victory  preserved  in  that  temple.* 

1.  (AiH  8<unii  Cam.  *  Bmchio,  p.  146.)— S.  (Xra.,  Crrap.,Ti., 

11.— Chariton,aDorville,p.llO.)— S.  (Men.,  iii.,  S.)— 4.  (bid., 
th%.,xix.,SO.)— 5.  (I).,  xnii.,  401.)— 0.  (M»ri»  and  Heiychini, 
«.  T.  Mus.y—7.  (Plutarch,  De  Fort.  Rom.)— «.  (Elgin  Coll., 
No.  S67.J-9.  (BOckh,  Staatah.,  ii.,  p.  191,  SS3.— Id.,  Corpui 
lucr.,  l.,  p.  KI5.) 
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Among  the  Romans  we  most  commonly  read  of 
armillee  as  conferred  upon  soldiers  for  deeds  of  ex- 
traordinary merit'  (Seethe^ next  woodcut.)  An  in- 
stance of  this  occurs  in  Livy,*  where,  after  a  victo- 
ry, one  of  the  consuls  bestows  golden  crowns  and 
bracelets  upon  two  officers,  four  centurions,  and  a 
manipulus  of  hastati,  and  gives  silver  horns  .and 
bracelets  to  others,  who  were  either  foreigners,  oi 
younger  and  of  inferior  rank.  Pliny  says'  thai 
crowns  and  bracelets  of  gold  were  given  to  citizens, 
and  not  to  foreigners.  These  military  honours  art 
enumerated  in  the  inscriptions  upon  various  ancient 
monuments  raised  to  the  memory  of  Roman  officer* 
and  soldiers,  stating  that  the  emperor  had  presented 
them  torquibus,  armilla,  phaleris,  &c.,  and  often  re- 
cording the  exact  number  of  these  several  decora- 
tions.* The  following  form  of  words  used  in  con- 
ferring them  is  preserved  by  Valerius  Maximus  r* 
"  bnperator  U  argentea  armilla  donat." 

The  Roman  females  wore  bracelets  partly  for 
use  and  partly  for  ornament.  The  use  of  them 
was  to  hold  amulets.  {Vid.  Amuletcm.)  Pliny 
gives  a  variety  of  directions  respecting  the  remedies 
to  be  effected  by  inserting  particular  things  in  brace- 
lets (armiUa,'  eracMaUa?),  and  wearing  them  con- 
stantly upon  the  arm.  On  the  same  principle,  the 
Emperor  Nero,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
his  mother,  sometimes  wore  on  his  right  arm  the 
exuvice  of  a  serpent,  enclosed  in  a  golden  armil- 
la.* 

As  ornaments,  armilla;  were  worn  at  Rome  chiefly 
by  women  of  considerable  rank.  The  metallic  band 
was,  for  this  purpose,  frequently  enriched  with  pre- 
cious stones  and  other  beautiful  objects.  The  pres- 
ents of  amber,  succina  grandia,  mentioned  by  Jo- 
venal'  as  sent  to  a  lady  on  her  birthday,  were 
probably  bracelets  set  with  amber."  In  the  follow- 
ing woodcut,  the  first  figure  represents  a  gold  brace- 
let discovered  at  Rome,  on  the  Palatine  Mount  * 
The  rosette  in  the  middle  is  composed  of  distin  t 


and  very  delicate  leaves.  The  two  starlike  flcjv—  t 
on  each  side  have  been  repeated  where  the  holes  fin 
securing  them  are  still  visible.  The  second  figttre 
represents  a  gold  bracelet  found  in  Britain,  and  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum.    It  appears  to  be 


1.  (Fmtua,  i.  t.— Ilid.,  Oriy.,  L  c)— 1.  (Lir.,  I-  44.)—}  fH. 
N.,  miii.,  10.) — 4.  (Barthattnns,  Da  ArmiUia, p.  SS,  9S,  Grater.) 
— S.  (»iii.,  14, ».)—«.  (H.  N.,  xxriii.,  J,  47.)— 7.  (lb.,  SS ;  xxxii , 
3.)— a  (Suet,  N«r.,  •.)— 9.  (ix.,  90.)— 10.  ("gemmata  dextro* 
etaaria :"  Schol.  in  loe.k— 1 1.  (Cajrlux,  Reo.  d'Anu.  t.  v.,  pi.  Ml 
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■ade  of  two  gold  wires  twisted  together,  and  the 
node  of  faf.rning  it  upon  the  arm  by  a  clasp,  is 
wonky  of  observation.    It  has  evidently  been  a  lady's 
ornament.    Besides  objects  finely  wrought  in  gold, 
and  the  most  beautiful  pearls  and  jewels,  ladies' 
bracelets  were  also  formed  to  display  other  exqui- 
■le  works  of  art.    Bottiger  says*  "it  can  scarcely  be 
doubled  that  the  most  splendid  gems,  with  figures 
eat  in  relief;  were  designed  to  be  worn  in  bracelets 
ay  the  empresses,  and  other  women  of  high  rank  in 
Roate."    The  same  author  observes' "  that  the  large 
Hut****,  made  with  three  or  four  coils,  were  in- 
leaded  is  rewards  for  the  soldiers,"  and  that  it  would 
be  ridiculous  to  suppose  such  massive  ornaments  to 
have  been  designed  for  women.    A  specimen  of 
these  ponderous  and  highly  valuable  armilla;  is  rep- 
resented in  the  third  of  the  preceding  figures.    The 
original,  of  pure  gold,  is  more  than  twice  the  length 
«f  ike  figure,  and  was  found  in  Cheshire  * 

If  bracelets  were  worn  by  a  Caligula,*  it  was  re- 
tarded as  a  sign  of  extravagance  and  effeminacy, 
being  unite  opposed  to  Roman  ideas  and  customs, 
fat  facial,  the  epithet  armUiatia  denoted  a  servile 
or  degraded  condition.* 

The  terms  armilla  and  ^tkiov  are  used  for  orna- 
■Koa  of  the  same  kind  as  those  already  explained, 
watch  were  worn  upon  the  ankles,  very  commonly 
by  Africans  and  Asiatics,  rarely  by  Europeans.'  A 
dog-collar  is  also  called  armilla  (armiiiatos  canes'), 
and  an  iron  ring  used  by  carpenters.' 

ARMIiUSTRIUM,  a  Roman  festival  for  the 
yrifiration  of  arms.  It  was  celebrated  every  year 
01  the  14th  before  the  calends  of  November  (Oct. 
tt^when  the  citizens  assembled  in  arms,  and  offer- 
ed sacrifices  in  the  place  called  Armilustrum,  or 
Vfcus  Armilnstri,  in  the  13th  region  of  the  city.* 

•ARMORA'CIA  (/Ja^awo),  Horseradish.  (Vii. 
Brunuxis.) 

ARMY  (GREEK).  In  the  petty  states  of  Greece, 
down  to  a  period  long  subsequent  to  their  establish- 
■jot,  a  traveller,  when  beyond  the  walls  of  a  town, 
was  in  constant  danger  ofbeing  surprised  by  an  en- 
tny,  and  often  the  labours  of  husbandry  were  car- 
lied  on  by  men  with  arms  in  their  hands."  This 
hseenrity  of  liberty  and  life  must  have  tended  pow- 
erfully to  have  infused  a  martial  spirit  among  the 
Greeks;  and,  though  they  may  have  borrowed  the 
Sot  principles  of  war  from  the  nations  of  the  East,  it 
•as  among  them  that  the  organization  of  a  military 
bta,  and  the  tactics  of  the  field,  were  brought  near- 
ly to  as  high  a  degree  of  perfection  as  was  consist- 
ed with  the  nature  of  the  arms  in  jise  before  the  in- 
/earion  of  gunpowder. 

The  attack  on  Thebes  and  the  war  of  Troy  are 
Jw  earliest  instances  in  the  Grecian  history  of 
miliary  actions  performed  on  a  considerable  scale; 
and  on  the  latter  occasion  (probably  about  B.C. 
1184),  an  army  of  100,000  men  is  supposed  to  have 
been  assembled.  It  would  seem  that  the  troops  of 
the  difierent  states  engaged  in  this  war  were  at  first 
intermixed  with  each  other ;  for,  in  the  second  book 
of  the  Iliad,"  Nestor  is  represented  as  advising  Ag- 
amemnon to  divide  the  army  into  several  bodies,  ac  - 
cording  to  the  nations  or  tribes  of  which  it  was 
composed,  and  to  place  each  division  under  its  own 
prince.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable,  however,  that 
oca  a  distribution  did  not  always  subsist  when  na- 
tions combined  together  for  one  object;  and,  as  the 
■Mps  of  the  several  states  appear  to  have  been 
faawn  up  separately,  probably  the  mixture  of  the 
Hoops  was  only  an  accidental  circumstance,  arising 
bom  the  inactivity  in  which  the  army  had  tor  some 
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time  previously  remained.  It  may  be  imagined, 
therefore,  that  the  advice  of  Nestor  was  only  intend- 
ed as  a  regular  notice  for  re-forming  the  army  pre- 
paratory to  inspection,  and  previously  to  a  return 
to  active  service:  be  that  as  it  may,  the  practice 
was  afterward  general,  ra  well  in  the  East  as  in  the 
Greek  states  of  Europe. 

In  the  fourth  book  of  the  Iliad, "  the  arrangement 
of  the  army  previously  to  an  engagement  is  dis- 
tinctly described.  A  line  of  war-chariots,  in  which 
the  chiefs  fought,  formed  the  front;  the  heavy-arm- 
ed foot  were  in  the  rear;  and  the  middle  space  was 
occupied  by  archers  or  light-armed  men,  on  whom 
less  reliance  could  be  placed.  The  warriors  were 
protected  by  cuirasses,  greaves,  and  helmets,  all  of 
bronze ;  they  carried  strong  bucklers,  and  their  of- 
fensive arms  were  javelins  or  pikes,  and  swords. 
The  battle  began  by  darts  being  thrown  from  the 
chariots  as  the  latter  advanced  to  break  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy :  the  chariots  probably  then  fell  into  the 
intervals  between  the  divisions  of  the  troops  who 
fought  on  foot;  for  the  latter  are  said  to  have  moved 
up  in  close  order  and  engaged,  shield  touching 
shield,  and  lance  opposed  to  lance,  while  the  light- 
armed  troop,  now  in  the  rear  of  all,  or  behind  the 
chariots,  discharged  their  arrows  and  stones  ovei 
the  heads  of  the  combatants  in  front  The  precept 
of  Nestor,  that  the  warriors  should  keep  their  ranks 
in  action,  according  to  the  manner  of  their  ances- 
tors, indicates  that  a  certain  degree  of  regularity  had 
long  before  been  observed  in  the  march  of  armies, 
or  in  the  collisions  of  hostile  troops. 

On  contemplating  the  account  given  by  Homer,  it 
must  appear  evident  that  the  practice  of  war  in  his 
age  differed  from  that  which  was  followed  by  the 
Asiatics,  Egyptians,  and  Greeks  of  a  much  later  peri- 
od, chiefly  in  the  absence  of  cavalry :  a  circumstance 
which  seems  to  prove  that  the  art  of  horsemanship, 
though  not  wholly  unknown,  since  Diomed  rides  on 
one  of  the  horses  which  had  been  taken  froia  the 
car  of  Rhesus,*  must  have  been  then  very  impenect 
The  dense  array  in  which  the  Greeks  are  represent- 
ed as  formed,  in  the  fourth  and  thirteenth  books  of 
the  Iliad,  corresponds  to  that  of  the  body  of  troops 
subsequently  denominated  a  phalanx :  and  these  are 
the  first  occasions  on  which  great  bodies  of  men  are 
said  to  have  been  so  drawn  up.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  though  the  poet 
seems  in  some  passages  to  consider  the  compact  ar- 
rangement of  troops  as  a  matter  of  great  importance: 
yet  the  issue  of  the  battle  is  almost  always  decided, 
by  the  personal  prowess  of  individual  chieftains, 
who  are  able  to  put  to  flight  whole  troops  of  ordina- 
ry soldiers. 

From  a  passage  in  the  last  book  of  the  Iliad,'  it 
appears  that  during  the  heroic  ages,  as  they  are  call- 
ed, every  family  in  a  state  was  obliged  to  furnish 
one  man,  or  more,  who  were  chosen  by  lot,  when  a 
chieftain  intended  to  set  out  on  a  military  expedi- 
tion. While  absent  from  home,  the  troops  subsisted 
by  supplies  brought  up  from  their  own  district,  ot 
raised  in  that  of  the  enemy.  In  the  manner  last 
mentioned,  and  by  the  plunder  obtained  in  piratical 
excursions  to  the  neighbouring  coasts,  the  Greek 
army  supported  itself  during  the  ten  years  of  the 
Trojan  war. 

when,  after  the  return  of  the  Heraclidss,  the 
states  of  Greece  had  acquired  some  stability,  tht 
great  lawgivers  of  Sparta  and  Athens,  while  form- 
ing constitutions  for  their  several  people,  are  said  to 
have  made  regulations  for  the  military  service.  To 
the  free  citizens  only  was  it  thought  proper  to  grant 
the  honour  of  serving  their  country  in  complete  ar- 
mour; and  we  learn  from  Herodotus  that  slave" 
were  made  to  act  as  light-armed  troops.  In  the 
action  at  Platsea  against  Mardonius,  the  right  wing 
of  the  Grecian  army  was  composed  of  10,000  La- 
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eecUemrnians,  of  whom  half  were  Spartans,  and 
each  of  these  was  accompanied  by  seven  Helots; 
the  remaining  6000,  who  were  furnished  by  the 
other  towns  of  Laconia,  were  each  accompanied  by 
one  Helot*  The  employment  of  slaves  in  the  an- 
cient armies  was,  however,  always  considered  as  a 
dangerous  measure;  and  it  was  apprehended,  with 
reason,  that  they  might  turn  against  their  masters, 
or  desert  to  the  enemy. 

The  organization  of  the  Lacedaemonian  army 
was  more  perfect  than  that  of  any  other  in  Greece. 
It  was  based  upon  a  graduated  system  of  subordi- 
nation, which  gave  to  almost  every  individual  a  de- 
gree of  authority,  rendering  the  whole  military  force 
a  community  of  commanders,*  so  that  the  signal 
given  by  the  Icing  ran  in  an  instant  through  the 
whole  army.*  The  foundation  of  this  system  is  at- 
tributed to  Lycurgus,  who  is  said  to  have  formed 
the  Lacedmmonian  forces  into  six  divisions  (/wpai). 
Each  fwpa  was  commanded  by  a  iroXcpapxot,  under 
whom  were  four  toxayoi,  eight  xevniitocTiptc,  and 
sixteen  hu/torapxot  ;*  consequently,  two  tvu/wricu 
formed  a  ■KtvrqKooHic,  two  of  these  a  Xo^or,  and 
four  Xoxoi  made  a  /idpa.  The  regular  comple- 
ment of  the  enomotia  appears  to  have  been  twen- 
ty-four men  besides  its  captain.  The  lochus,  then^ 
consisted  ordinarily  of  100,  and  the  mora  of  400 
men.  The  front  row  of  the  enomotia  appears  to 
have  consisted  of  three  men,  and  the  ordinary  depth 
of  the  line  of  eight  men.  The  number  of  men  in 
each  enomotia  was,  however,  not  unfrequently  in- 
creased. Thus,  a;  ihe  battle  of  Mantinea,  another 
file  was  added ;  so  that  the  front  row  consisted  of 
four  men,  and  each  enomotia  consequently  contain- 
ed thirty-two  men.'  At  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  on 
the  contrary,  the  usual  number  of  files  was  retain- 
ed, but  the  depth  of  its  ranks  was  increased  from 
eight  to  twelve  men,  so  that  each  enomotia  contain- 
ed thirty-six  men.*  In  the  time  of  Xenophon,  the 
mora  appears  to  have  consisted  usually  of  600  men.' 
The  numbers  seem,  however,  to  have  fluctuated 
considerably,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  the  enomotia.  Ephorus 
makes  the  mora  to  consist  of  500  men,  and  Polybi- 
us«  of  900. 

At  the  battle  of  Mantinea  there  were  seven  lochi, 
and  the  strength  of  the  lochus  was  doubled  by  being 
made  to  consist  of  four  pentecostyes  and  eight  eno- 
motia?.»  Upon  this  account  Dr.  Arnold  remarks:" 
"  A  question  here  arises  why  Thucydides  makes  no 
mention  of  the  mora,  which,  according  to  Xeno- 
phon, was  the  largest  division  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
army,  and  consisted  of  four  lochi;  the  whole  Spar- 
tan people  being  divided  into  six  mors.  The  scho- 
liast on  Aristophanes11  says  that  there  were  six  lochi 
in  Sparta,  others  say  five,  and  Thucydides  here 
speaks  of  sevens  but  I  think  he  means  to  include  the 
Brasidian  soldiers  and  the  neodamodes ;  and,  sup- 
posing them  to  have  formed  together  one  lochus, 
the  number  of  the  regular  Lacedaemonian  lochi 
would  thus  be  sue.  These  lochi,  containing  each 
613  meri,  are  thus  much  larger  than  the  regular 
mora,  which  contained  only  400,  and  approach  more 
nearly  to  the  enlarged  mora  of  600  men,  such  as  it 
usually  was  in  active  service  in  the  time  of  Agesi- 
laus.  Was  it  that,  among  the  many  innovations  in- 
troduced into  Sparta  after  the  triumphant  close  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  term  lochus  was  hence- 
forward used  in  the  sense  in  which  the  other  Greeks 
commonly  used  it,  that  is,  as  a  mere  military  divis- 
ion, consisting  properly  of  about  100  men ;  and  that, 
to  avoid  confusion,  the  greater  divisions,  formerly 
called  lochi,  and  whose  number,  as  being  connected 
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with  old  traditions  and  political  divisions,  was  not 
variable,  were  for  the  future  called  by  the  less  equiv- 
ocal name  of  morsel" 

To  each  mora  of  heavy-armed  infantry  there  be- 
longed a  body  of  cavalry  bearing  the  same  name,1 
consisting  at  (he  most  of  100  men,  and  commanded 
by  the  hipparmost  (Imrapfioarii^).  The  cavalry  is 
said,  by  Plutarch,  to  have  been  divided  in  the  time 
of  Lycurgus  into  oulami  (oiXafioi)  of  fifty  men  each;* 
bat  this  portion  of  the  Lacedaemonian  army  was 
unimportant,  and  served  only  to  cover  the  wings  of 
the  infantry.  The  three  hundred  knights  forming 
the  king's  body-guard  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  cavalry.  They  were  the  choicest  of  the  Spar- 
tan youths,  and  fought  either  on  horseback  or  on 
foot,  as  occasion  required. 

Solon  divided  the  Athenian  people  into  four  class- 
es, of  which  the  first  two  comprehended  those  per- 
sons whose  estates  were  respectively  equivalent  to 
the  value  of  500  and  300  of  the  Attic  measures  called 
medimni.  These  were  not  obliged  to  serve  in  the 
infantry  or  on  board  ship,  except  in  some  command ; 
but  they  were  bound  to  keep  a  horse  for  the  public, 
and  to  serve  in  the  cavalry  at  their  own  expanse. 
The  third  class,  whose  estates  were  equivalent  to 
300  such  measures,  were  obliged  to  serve  in  the 
heavy-armed  foot,  providing  their  own  arms ;  and 
the  people  of  the  fourth  class,  if  unable  to  provide 
themselves  with  complete  armour,  served  eithei 
among  the  light-armed  troops  or  in  the  navy.  The 
ministers  of  religion,  and  persons  who  danced  in  the 
festival  of  Dionysus,  were  exempt  from  serving  in 
the  armies;  the  same  privilege  was  also  accorded 
to  those  who  fanned  the  revenues  of  the  state.  There 
is  no  doubt  that,  among  the  Athenians,  the  divisions 
of  the  army  differed  from  those  which,  as  above  sta- 
ted, had  been  appointed  by  the  Spartan  legislator; 
but  the  nature  of  the  divisions  is  unknown,  and  it 
ran  only  be  surmised  that  they  were  such  as  are 
hinted  at  in  the  Cyropaedia.  In  that  work,  Xeno- 
phon, who,  being  an  Athenian,  may  De  supposed  to 
have  in  view  the  military  institutions  of  his  own 
country,  speaking  of  the  advantages  attending  the 
subdivisions  of  large  bodies  of  men,  with  respect  to 
the  power  of  re-forming  those  bodies  when  tbey  hap- 
pen to  be  dispersed,  states*  that  the  rafif  consists 
of  100  men,  and  the  Xoxoc  of  twenty-four  men  (ex- 
clusive of  their  officer);  and  in  another  passage  he 
mentions  the  texdc,  or  section  of  ten,  and  the  *r</t- 
irdf,  or  section  of  five  men.  The  rdfc  seems  to 
have  been  the  principal  element  in  the  division  of 
troops  in  the  Athenian  army,  and  to  have  corre- 
sponded to  the  Peloponnesian  Mxoc.  The  infantry 
was  commanded  by  ten  strategi  (Vid.  Stiui-egi) 
and  ten  taxiarchs,  and  the  cavalry  by  two  hipparchs 
and  ten  phylarchs.  These  officers  were  chosen  an- 
nually, and  they  appear  to  have  appointed  the  sub- 
ordinate officers  of  each  rdf  ic  or  m>x°C ■ 

The  mountainous  character  of  Attica  and  the 
Peloponnesus  is  the  reason  that  cavalry  was  nevei 
numerous  in  those  countries.  Previously  to  the 
Persian  invasion  of  Greece,  the  number  of  horse- 
soldiers  belonging  to  the  Athenians  was  but  ninety- 
six,  each  of  the  forty-eight  naucrarias  (vamcpaplai), 
into  which  the  state  was  divided,  famishing  two 
persons ;  but  soon  afterward  the  body  was  augment- 
ed to  1200  Kar&QpaKToi,  or  heavy-armed  horsemen, 
and  there  was,  besides,  an  equal  number  of  iicoolio- 
Xurrai,  or  archers,  who  fought  on  horseback.  The 
horses  belonging  to  the  former  class  were  covered 
with  bronze  or  other  metal,  and  they  were  orna- 
mented with  bells  and  embroidered  clothing.  Be- 
fore being  allowed  to  serve,  both  men  and"  horsey 
were  subject  to  an  examination  before  the  hip- 
parchs, and  punishments  were  decreed  against  per- 
sons who  should  enter  without  the  requisite  qualifi- 
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It  was  also  the  duty  of  the  hippaichs  to 
tain  die  cavalry  in.  time  of  peace.' 

Every  free  citizen  of  the  Greek  states  was,  ac- 
centing to  Xenophon  and  Plutarch,  enrolled  for 
military  service  from  the  age  of  18  or  20,  to  68  or 
GO  years,  and  at  Sparta,  at  least,  the  role  was  com- 
mon to  the  longs  and  the  private  people.  The 
young  men,  previously  to  joining  the  ranks,  were 
netraeted  in  the  military  duties  by  the  toktikU  or 
pabHc  teachers,  who  were  maintained  by  the  state 
for  the  purpose;  and  no  town  in  Greece  was  with- 
m.  its  gymnasium  or  school.  The  times  appointed 
fix  performing  the  exercises,  as  well  in  the  gymna- 
anm  as  in  the  camp,  were  early  in  the  morning,  and 
a  ike  evening  before  going  to  rest  The  first  em- 
ployment of  the  young  soldiers  was  to  guard  the 
dry;  and  in  this  duty  they  were  associated  with 
■eh  veterans  as,  on  account  of  their  age,  had  been 
discharged  from  service  in  the  field.  At  20  years 
of  age  the  Athenian  recruit  could  be  sent  on  foreign 
erpedinoos;  but,  among  the  Spartans,  this  was  sel- 
dom doae  till  the  soldier  was  30  years  old.  No 
mm  beyond  the  legal  age  could  be  compelled  to 
terre  out  of  his  country,  except  in  times  of  public 
dagger;  but  mention  is  occasionally  made  of  such 
persons  being  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  army  during 
aa  action,  ana  charged  with  the  care  of  the  bag- 
gage.*  While  the  Athenians  were  engaged  in  an 
expedition  against  JEgina,  the  Peloponnesians  sent 
a  detachment  of  troops  towards  Megara,  in  expec- 
tation of  surprising  the  place ;  but  the  young  and 
the  aged  men  who  remained  to  guard  Athens 
Marched,  under  Myronides,  against  the  enemy,  and 
prevented  the  success  of  the  enterprise.* 

Aa  attention  to  military  duties,  when  the  troops 
vere  encamped,  was  strictly  enforced  in  all  the 
Greek  armies;  but  a  considerable  difference  pre- 
vailed in  those  of  the  two  principal  states  with  re- 
meet  to  the  recreations  of  the  soldiers.  The  men 
•a  Athens  were  allowed  to  witness  theatrical  per- 
formances, and  to  have  in  the  camp  companies  of 
singers  and  dancers.  In  the  Lacedaemonian  army, 
•a  the  contrary,  all  these  were  forbidden;  the  con- 
Rant  practice  of  temperance,  and  the  observance  of 
a  rigid  discipline,  being  prescribed  to  the  Spartan 
yomh,  in  order  that  Jhey  might  eieel  in  war  (which 
among  them  was  considered  as  the  proper  occupa- 
tion of  rreemen);  and  manly  exercises  alone  were 
permuted  in  the  intervals  of  duty.  Yet,  while  en- 
camped, the  young  men  were  encouraged  to  use 
pnnmes,  and  to  wear  costly  armour,  though  the 
adorning  of  their  persons  when  at  home  would 
have  subjected  them  to  the  reproach  of  effeminacy. 
On  iromg  into  action,  they  crowned  themselves  with 
garlands,  and  marched  with  a  regulated  pace,  a 
concert  of  flutes  playing  the  hymn  of  Castor.4 

The  military  service  was  not  always  voluntarily 
embraced  by  the  Greek  people,  since  it  was  found 
accessary  to  decree  punishments  against  such  as 
evaded  the  conscriptions.  These  consisted  in  a  dep- 
rivation of  the  privileges  bf  citizenship,  or  in  being 
branded  in  the  hand.  Deserters  from  the  array 
were  punished  with  death ;  and  at  home,  when  a 
man  absented  himself  from  the  ranks,  he  was  made 
to  st  three  days  in  a  public  place  in  women's  ap- 
parel It  was  held  to  be  highly  disgraceful  in  a  sol- 
mer  if,  after  an  action,  he  was  without  his  buckler ; 
pseably  because  this  implied  that  he,  who  ought 
t?  hare  maintained  his  post  till  the  last  moment, 
ami  made  a  precipitate  retreat;  a  coward  would 
throw  away  his  buckler  in  order  that  he  might  run 
mmrr. 

la  the  infancy  of  the  Greek  republics,  while  the 
mestre  of  war  was  almost  at  the  gates  of  each  city, 
me  soldier  served  at  his  own  expense  in  that  class 
•f  troops  which  his  fortune  permitted  him  to  join. 
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Both  at  Athens  and  Sparta  the  fanreZf,  or  horsemen, 
consisted  of  persons  possessing  considerable  estates 
and  vigour  of  body ;  each  man  furnished  and  main- 
tained nis  own  horse,  and  he  was,  besides,  bound  to 
provide  at  least  one  loot-soldier  as  an  attendant.  In 
the  time  of  Xenophon,  however,  the  spirit  of  the  ori- 
ginal institution  had  greatly  declined ;  not  only  was 
the  citizen  allowed  to  commute  his  personal  servi- 
ces for  those  of  a  horseman  hired  in  his  stead,  bn> 
the  purchase  and  maintenance  of  the  horces,  which 
were  imposed  as  a  tax  on  the  wealthy,  were  ill  exe- 
cuted; the  men,  also,  who  were  least  able  in  body, 
and  least  desirous  of  distinguishing  themselves, 
were  admitted  into  the  ranks  of  the  cavalry. 

The  distress  occasioned  by  the  long  continuance 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  having  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  the  poorer  citizens  of  Athens  to  serve  the 
country  at  their  own  expense,  Pericles  introduced 
the  practice  of  giving  constant  pay  to  a  class  of  the 
soldiers  out  of  the  public  revenue ;  and  this  was 
subsequently  adopted  by  the  other  states  of  Greece. 
The  amount  of  the  pay  varied,  according  to  circum- 
stances, from  two  oboli  to  a  drachma.1  The  com- 
mander* of  the  Mxot  received  double,  and  the 
strategi  four  times,  the  pay  of  a  private  foot-soldier.* 
A  truce  having  been  made  between  the  Athenians 
and  Argives,  it  was  appointed  that,  if  one  party  as- 
sisted another,  those  who  sent  the  assistance  should 
furnish  their  troops  with  provisions  for  thirty  days; 
and  it  was  farther  agreed,  that  if  the  succoured  party 
wished  to  retain  the  troops  beyond  that  time,  they 
should  pay,  daily,  one  drachma  (of  jEeina)  for  each 
horseman,  and  three  oboli  for  a  foot-soldier,  whether 
heavy-armed,  light-armed,  or  archer.*  At  Athens, 
by  the  laws  of  Solon,  if  a  man  lost  a  limb  in  war, 
one  obolus  was  allowed  him  daily  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  at  the  public  expense ;  the  parents  and  children 
of  such  as  fell  in  action  were  also  provided  for  by 
the  state.    (Vid.  Addnatoi.) 

With  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  the  love  of  easa 
prevailed  over  that  of  glory ;  and  the  principal  states 
of  Greece,  in  order  to  supply  the  places  of  such  citi- 
zens as  claimed  the  privilege  of  exemption  from 
military  service,  were  obliged  to  take  in  pay  bodies 
of  troops  which  were  raised  among  their  poorer 
neighbours.  The  A  rcadians,  like  the  moderr.  Swiss, 
were  most  generally  retained  as  auxiliaries  in  the 
armies  of  the  other  Greek  states.  In  earlier  times, 
to  engage  as  a  mercenary  in  the  service  of  a  foreign 
power  was  considered  dishonourable ;  and  the  name 
of  the  Carians,  who  are  said  to  have  been  the  first 
to  do  so,  became  on  that  account  a  term  of  reproach. 

The  strength  of  a  Grecian  army  consisted  chiefly 
in  its  foot-soldiers ;  and  of  these  there  were  at  first 
but  two  classes :  the  tirXlrat,  who  wore  heavy  ar- 
mour, carried  large  shields,  and  in  action  used 
swords  and  long  spears ;  and  the  tyikol,  who  were 
light-armed,  having  frequently  only  helmets  and 
small  bucklers,  witn  neither  cuirasses  nor  greaves, 
and  who  were  employed  chiefly  as  skirmishers  in 
discharging  arrows,  darts,  or  stones.  An  interme- 
diate class  of  troops,  called  ■Ktkrtwrai,  or  targeteers, 
was  formed  at  Athens  by  Iphicrates,  after  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  :*  they  were  armed  nearly  in  thf 
same  manner  as  the  Mirai,  but  their  cuirasses 
were  of  linen  instead  of  bronze  or  iron;  their  spears 
were  short,  and  they  carried  small  round  bucklers 
(ireinu).  These  troops,  uniting  in  some  measure 
the  stability  of  the  phalanx  with  the  agility  of  the 
light-armed  men,  were  found  to  be  highly  efficient; 
and  from  the  time  of  their  adoption,  they  were  ex- 
tensively employed  in  the  Greek  armies.  A  band 
of  club-men  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon  among  the 
Theban  troops  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra. 

Scarlet  or  crimson  appears  to  have  been  the 
general  colour  of  the  Greek  uniform,  at  least  in  the 
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days  of  Xenophon ;  for  he  observes"  that  the  army 
of  Agesilaus  appeared  all  bronze  and  scarlet  (oirav- 
<• Mtv  %ahidv,  tiravTa  ii  Qoivuta  faiveoSat). 

The  oldest  existing  works  which  treat  expressly 
•f  the  constitution  and  tactics  of  the  Grecian  armies 
are  the  treatises  of  ./Elian  and  Arrian.  which  were 
written  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  when  the  art  of  war 
had  changed  its  character,  and  when  many  details 
relating  to  the  ancient  military  organizations  were 
lorgotten.  Yet  the  systems  of  these  tacticians,  speak- 
ing generally,  appear  to  belong  to  the  age  of  Philip 
or  Alexander;  and,  consequently,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  succeeded  those  which  have  been 
indicated  above. 

./Elian  makes  the  lowest  subdivision  of  the  army 
to  consist  of  a  X6x<>c,  dcxar,  or  b/u/ioTia,  which  he 
says  were  then  supposed  to  have  been  respectively 
files  of  16,  12,  or  a  men;  and  he  recommends  the 
latter.  The  numbers  in  the  superior  divisions  pro- 
ceeded in  a  geometrical  progression  by  doubles, 
and  the  principal  bodies  were  formed  and  denomi- 
nated as  follow :  Four  Xoxoi  constituted  a  rerpap- 
xla  (=64  men),  and  two  of  these  a  rofo  (=128 
men).  The  latter  doubled,  was  called  a  avvrayfia 
or  fevayia  (=356  men),  to  which  division  it  appears 
that  five  supernumeraries  were  attached ;  these 
were  the  crier,  the  ensign,  the  trumpeter,  a  servant, 
and  an  officer,  called  ovpayoc,  who  brought  up  the 
rear.  Four  of  the  last-mentioned  divisions  formed 
a  x&wpx"1  (=1024  men),  which,  doubled,  became 
a  t(%o(,  and  quadrupled,  formed  the  body  which 
was  denominated  a  $dXay(.  This  corps  would 
therefore  appear  to  have  consisted  of  4096  men ; 
but,  in  facL  divisions  of  very  different  strengths 
were  at  different  times  designated  by  that  name. 
Xenophon,  in  the  Cyropajdia,  applies  the  term  pha- 
langes to  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  army  of 
CroBsus.  and  in  the  Anabasis  to  the  bodies  of  Greek 
troops  in  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  as  well  as  upon 
many  other  occasions.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
before  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  phalanx 
was  a  general  expression  for  any  large  body  of 
troops  in  the  Grecian  armies.  That  prince,  how- 
ever, united  under  this  name  6000  of  his  most  effi- 
cient heavy-armed  men,  whom  he  called  his  com- 
panions ;  he  subjected  them  to  judicious  regulations, 
and  improved  their  arms  and  discipline;  and  from 
that  time  the  name  of  his  country  was  constantly 
applied  to  bodies  of  troops  which  were  similarly 
organized. 

The  numerical  strength  of  the  phalanx  was  prob- 
ably the  greatest  in  the  days  of  Philip  and  Alexan- 
der; and,  if  the  tactics  of  iElian  may  be  considered 
applicable  to  the  age  of  those  monarchs,  it  would 
appear  that  the  corps,  when  complete,  consisted  of 
about  16,000  heavy-armed  men.  It  was  divided 
Into  four  parts,  each  consisting  of  4000  men,  who 
were  drawn  up  in  files  generally  16  men  deep.  The 
whole  front,  properly  speaking,  consisted  of  two 
grand  divisions;  but  each  of  these  was  divided  into 
two  sections,  and  the  two  middle  sections  of  the 
whole  constituted  the  centre,  or  ti/i$aX6c-  The 
others  were  designated  ttpara,  or  wings ;  and  in 
these  the  best  troops  seem  to  have  been  placed. 
The  evolutions  were  performed  upon  the  enomoty, 
or  single  file,  whether  it  were  required  to  extend  or 
to  deepen  the  line ;  and  there  was  an  interval  be- 
tween every  two  sections  for  the  convenience  of 
manoeuvring.* 

The  smallest  division  of  the  inXoi,  or  light  troops, 
according  to  the  treatise  of  iElian,  was  the  Aofof, 
which  in  this  class  consisted  of  eight  men  only ; 
and  four  of  these  are  said  to  have  formed  a  awrrar 
«f-  The  sections  afterward  increased  by  doubling 
the  numbers  in  the  preceding  divisions  up  to  the 
hnmypa,  which  consisted  of  8192  men  ;  and  this 
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was  the  whole  number  of  the  inXoi  who  wen  at- 
tached to  a  phalanx  of  heavy-armed  troops. 

The  Greek  cavalry,  according  to  jEuan,  waa 
divided  into  bodies,  of  which  the  smallest  waa 
called  lAi? :  it  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  64  men, 
though  the  term  was  used  in  earlier  times  for  a 
party  of  horse  of  any  number.1  A  troop  called 
tirt*apx'a  contained  two  toot:  and  a  division  sub- 

nuently  called  Tapavnvapxia  (from  Tarentum  ia 
y)  was  double  the  former.  Each  of  the  suc- 
ceeding divisions  was  double  that  which  preceded 
it ;  and  one,  consisting  of  2048  men,  was  called  rr- 
Aoc :  finally,  the  Mray/ta  was  equal  to  two  r&ir, 
and  contained  4096  men.  The  troops  of  the  division 
or  class,  called  by  jElian  Taren  tines,  are  supposed 
to  have  been  similar  to  those  which  also  bore  the 
names  of  itfiax01  and  maoirurrai,  and  which  cor- 
responded to  the  present  dragoons,  since  they  en- 
gaged either  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  being  attended 
by  persons  who  took  care  of  the  horses  when  the 
riders  fought  dismounted.  Their  armour  was  heav- 
ier than  that  of  the  common  horsemen,  but  lighter 
than  that  of  the  inXlrai ;  and  their  first  establish- 
ment is  ascribed  to  Alexander.  It  does  not  appear 
that  war-chariots  were  used  in  Greece  after  the 
heroic  ages ;  indeed,  the  mountainous  nature  of  the 
country  must  have  been  unfavourable  for  their  evo- 
lutions. In  the  East,  however,  the  armies  frequently 
coming  to  action  in  vast  plains,  not  only  did  the 
use  of  chariots  commence  at  a  very  early  epoch, 
but  they  continued  to  be  employed  till  the  conquest 
of  Syria  and  Egypt  by  the  Romans.  Numerous 
chariots  formed  the  front  of  the  Persian  line  when 
Alexander  overthrew  the  empire  of  Darius.  Di- 
visions of  chariots  were  placed  at  intervals  before 
the  army  of  Molon,  when  he  was  defeated  by  An- 
tiochus  the  Great;*  and  Justin  relates*  that  there 
were  600  in  the  army  which  Mithradates  (Eupator) 
drew  up  against  that  of  Ariarathes.  In>  the  engage- 
ments with  Darius  and  Pores,  the  troops  of  Alex- 
ander were  opposed  to  elephants ;  and  subsequently 
to  the  reign  of  that  prince,  those  animals  were 
generally  employed  in  the  Greek  armies  in  Asia. 
They  were  arranged  in  line  in  front  of  the  troops, 
and  carried  on  their  backs  wooden  turrets,  in  which 
were  placed  from  10  to  30  men,  for  the  purpose  ot 
annoying  the  enemy  with  darts  and  arrows.  They 
were  also  trained  to  act  against  each  other :  rushing 
together,  they  intertwined  their  trunks  and  the 
stronger,  forcing  his  opponent  to  turn  his  flank, 
pierced  him  with  his  tusks ;  the  men,  in  the  mean 
time,  fighting  with  their  spears.4  Thus,  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Raphea,  between  Antiochns  and  Ptolemy, 
one  wing  of  the  Egyptian  army  was  defeated  in 
consequence  of  the  African  elephants  being  inferior 
in  strength  to  those  of  India.  Elephants  were  also 
employed  in  the  wars  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and 
Carthaginians  with  each  other. 

The  four  chief  officers  of  a  phalanx  were  dis- 
posed in  the  following  manner:  The  first  with 
respect  to  merit  was  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the 
right  wing ;  the  second,  at  the  extremity  of  the  left ; 
the  third  was  placed  on  the  right  of  the  left  wing ; 
and  the  fourth  on  the  left  of  the  right  wine;  and  a 
like  order  was  observed  in  placing  the  officers  of 
the  several  subdivisions  of  the  phalanx.  The  reason 
given  by  jElian  for  this  fanciful  arrangement  is, 
that  thus  the  whole  front  of  the  line  will  be  equally 
well  commanded;  since,  as  he  observes,  in  every 
(arithmetical)  progression,  the  sum  of  the  extreme 
terms  is  equal  to  that  of  the  mean  terms :  whatever 
may  be  the  value  of  this  reason,  it  must  have  beer 
a  difficult  task  to  determine  the  relative  merit  of 
the  officers  with  the  precision  necessary  for  assign- 
ing them  their  proper  places  in  the  series.  Expe- 
rienced soldiers  were  also  placed  in  the  rear  of  th 
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l;  and  Xeoophon,  in  the  Cyropsedia,  com- 
pares a  body  of  troops  thus  officered  to  a  bouse 
urine  a  good  foundation  and  roof. 

Each  soldier  in  the  phalanx  was  allowed,  when 
in  open  order,  a  space  equal  to  four  cubits  (51  or  6 
feet)  each  way;  when  a  charge  was  to  be  made,  the 
space  was  reduced  to  two  cubits  each  way,  and  this 
ofder  was  called  irimuoif.  On  some  occasions 
otly  one  cubit  was  allowed,  and  then  the  order  was 
rjed  evmoxioitof,  because  the  bucklers  touched 
each  other. 

la  malting  or  receiving  an  attack,  when  each 
nan  occupied  about  three  feet  in  depth,  and  the 
Macedonian  spear,  or  auptaaa,  which  was  18  or  20 
feet  long,  was  held  in  a  horizontal  position,  the 
point  of  that  which  was  in  the  bands  of  a  front- 
rank  man  might  project  about  14  feet  from  the  line; 
the  point  of  that  which  was  in  the  hands  of  a  sec- 
ond-rank man  might  project  about  11  feet,  and  so 
oa.  Therefore,  of  the  sixteen  ranks,  which  was 
be  ordinary  depth  of  the  phalanx,  those  in  rear  of 
ue  fifth  could  not  evidently  contribute  by  their 
pfltes  to  the  annoyance  of  the  enemy:  they  conse- 
quently kept  their  pikes  in  an  inclined  position, 
testing  on  the  shoulders  of  the  men  in  their  front; 
and  inns  they  were  enabled  to  arrest  the  enemy's 
■aUsiles,  which,  after  flying  over  the  front  ranks, 
o^ht  otherwise  fall  on  those  in  the  rear.  The 
nnis  beyond  the  fifth  pressing  with  all  their  force 
i^inst  lie  men  who  were  in  their  front,  while  they 
pfrrenied  them  from  falling  back,  increased  the 
•Sett  oC  the  charge,  or  the  resistance  opposed  to 
mat  of  the  enemy  ;x  and  from  a  disposition  similar 
id  that  which  is  here  supposed  in  the  Spartan  troops 
at  the  battle  of  Plauea,  the  Persian  infantry,  ill 
iroed,  and  unskilled  in  close  action,  are  said  to 
have  perished  in  vast  numbers  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  penetrate  the  dense  masses  of  the  Greeks. 

In  action,  it  was  one  duty  of  the  officers  to  pre- 
test the  whole  body  of  the  men  from  inclining  to- 
wards the  right  hand ;  to  this  there  was  always  a 
peat  tendency,  because  every  soldier  endeavoured 
i"  press  that  way,  in  order  that  he  might  be  covered 
as  ranch  as  possible  by  the  shield  of  his  companion ; 
sod  thus  danger  wasincurred  of  having  the  army 
auafenked  towards  its  left  by  that  of  the  enemy. 
A  derangement  of  this  nature  occurred  to  the  army 
of  Afis  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea.*  Previously  to 
u  action,  some  particular  word  or  sentence,  ai'vOti- 
i*.  was  given  out  by  the  commanders  to  the 
(uldiers,  who  were  enabled,  on  demanding  it,  to 
iiaiEgnieh  each  other  from  the  enemy.* 

The  Greek  tactics  appear  to  have  been  simple, 
tad  the  evolutions  of  the  troops  such  as  could  be 
easily  executed  :  the  general  figure  of  the  phalanx 
was  an  oblong  rectangle,  and  this  could,  when  re- 
quired, be  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  solid  or  hollow 
tqoare,  a  rhombus  or  lozenge,  a  triangle,  or  a  por- 
tina  of  a  circle.  On  a  march  it  wu  capable  of 
murecting  its  front,  according  to  the  breadth  of  the 
nad  or  pa**,  along  which  it  was  to  move.  If  the 
pashm  was  drawn  np  so  that  its  front  exceeded 
■Is  depth,  it  had  the  name  of  irXtvdiov;  on  the 
Mher  hand,  when  it  advanced  in  column,  or  on  a 
trout  narrower  than  its  depth,  it  was  called  irtipyof. 
Ciaalhr,  the  opposing  armies  were  drawn  np  in  two 
parallel  lilies;  out  there  was  also  an  oblique  order 
•f  battle,  one  wing  being  advanced  near  the  enemy, 
■ad  the  other  being  kept  retired ;  and  this  dispo- 
■tka  was  used  when  it  was  desired  to  induce  an 
•setay  to  break  his  lino.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
eeea  frequently  adopted  by  the  Thebans;  and,  at 
the  brittle  of  Dehorn,  the  Baidtians  thus  defeated 
taa  Athenians  *  At  the  Granicos,  also,  Alexander, 
Mowing,  it  is  said,'  the  practice  of  Epaminondas, 
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did  not  attack  at  once  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy, 
but  threw  himself  with  condensed  forces  against  the 
centre  only  of  the  Persian  line. 

Occasionally,  the  phalanx  was  formed  in  two 
divisions,  each  facing  outward,  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  the  enemy  at  once  in  front  and  rear,  or  on 
both  flanks;  these  orders  were  called  respectively 
afupioTOfwe  and  ivrioTo/iof.  When  the  phalanx  was 
in  danger  of  being  surrounded,  it  could  be  formed 
in  four  divisions,  which  laced  in  opposite  directions. 
At  the  battle  of  Arbela,  the  two  divisions  of  Alex- 
ander's army  formed  a  phalanx  with  two  fronts ; 
and  here  the  attack  was  directed  against  the  right 
wing  only  of  the  Persians. 

The  manoeuvres  necessary  for  changing  the  front 
of  the  phalanx  were  generally  performed  by  counter- 
marching the  files,  because  it  was  of  importance 
that  the  officers  or  file  leaders  should  be  in  the 
front  When  a  phalanx  was  to  be  formed  in  twt 
parallel  lines,  the  leaders  commonly  placed  them- 
selves on  the  exterior  front  of  each  fine,  with  tht 
oipayot,  or  rear-rank  men,  who  were  almost  always 
veteran  soldiers,  in  the  interior ;  the  contrary  dispo- 
sition was,  however,  sometimes  adopted. 

The  phalanx  was  made  to  take  the  form  of  a 
lozenge,  or  wedge,  when  it  was  intended  to  pierce 
the  line  of  an  enemy.  At  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
the  Lacedaemonians,  attempting  to  extend  their  line 
to  the  right  in  order  to  outflank  the  Thebans, 
Epaminondas,  or,  rather,  Pelopidas,  attacked  them 
while  they  were  disordered  by  that  movement.  On 
this  occasion,  the  Boeotian  troops  were  drawn  up  in 
the  form  of  a  hollow  wedge,  which  was  made  by 
two  divisions  of  a  double  phalanx  being  joined  to- 
gether at  one  end.' 

It  may  be  said  that,  from  the  disposition  of  the 
troops  in  the  Greek  armies,  the  success  of  an  action 
depended  in  general  on  a  single  effort,  since  there 
was  no  second  line  of  troops  to  support  the  first  in 
the  event  of  any  disaster.  The  dense  order  of  the 
phalanx  was  only  proper  for  a  combat  on  a  perfectly 
level  plain;  and  even  then  the  victory  depended 
rather  on  the  prowess  of  the  soldier  than  on  the 
skill  of  the  commander,  who  was  commonly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  men  only  by  fighting  at  their 
head.  But,  when  the  field  of  battle  was  commanded 
by  heights,  and  intersected  by  streams  or  defiles, 
the  unwieldy  mass  became  incapable  of  acting, 
while  it  was  overwhelmed  by  the  enemy's  missiles: 
such  was  the  state  of  the  Lacedaemonian  troops 
when  besieged  in  the  island  of  Sphacteria.*  The 
cavalry  attached  to  a  phalanx,  or  line  of  battle, 
was  placed  on  its  wings,  and  the  light  troops  were 
in  the  rear,  or  in  the  intervals  between  the  divisions. 
An  engagement  sometimes  consisted  merely  in  the 
charges  which  the  opposing  cavalry  made  on  each 
other,  as  in  the  battle  between  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Olynthians.' 

The  simple  battering-ram  for  demolishing  the 
walls  of  fortresses  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  in- 
vention of  the  earliest  times :  we  learn  from  Thucyd- 
ides*  that  it  was  employed  by  the  Peloponnesians 
at  the  siege  of  Plauea-,  and,  according  to  Vitnivius,* 
the  ram,  covered  with  a  roof  of  hides  or  wood  for 
the  protection  of  the  men,  was  invented  by  Cetras 
of  Chalcedon,  who  lived  before  the  age  of  Philip 
and  Alexander.  (Vul.  Abies.)  But  we  have  little 
knowledge  of  what  may  be  called  the  field-artillen 
of  the  Greeks  at  any  period  of  their  history.  Di- 
odorus  Siculus  mentions'  that  the  «arairMn/f,  or 
machine  for  throwing  arrows,  was  invented  or  im- 
proved at  Syracuse  in  the  time  of  Dionysius;  but 
whether  it  was  then  used  in  the  attack  of  towns,  or 
against  troops  in  the  field,  does  not  appear;  and  it 
is  not  till  about  a  century  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander that  we  have  any  distinct  intimation  of  such 
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machines  being  in  the  train  of  a  Grecian  army. 
According  to  Polybius,1  there  were  with  the  troops 
of  Machanidas  many  carriages  filled  with  catapults 
and  weapons ;  those  carriages  appear  to  have  come 
up  >n  rear  of  the  Spartan  army ;  but,  before  the  ac- 
tion commenced,  they  were  disposed  at  intervals 
along  the  front  of  the  line,  in  order,  as  Philopcemen 
is  said  to  have  perceived,  to  put  the  Achaean  pha- 
lanx in  disorder  by  discharges  of  stones  and  darts. 
Against  such  missiles,  as  well  as  those  which  came 
from  the  ordinary  slings  and  bows,  the  troops,  when 
not  actually  making  a  charge,  covered  themselves 
with  their  bucklers  ;  the  men  in  the  first  rank 
placing  theirs  vertically  in  front,  and  those  behind, 
in  stooping  or  kneeling  postures,  holding  them  over 
their  heads  so  as  to  form  what  was  called  a  xt^"vri 
(tortoise),  inclining  down  towards  the  rear. 

ARMY  (ROMAN).  The  organization  of  the  Ro- 
man army  in  early  times  was  based  upon  the  con- 
stitution of  Servius  Tullius,  which  is  explained 
under  the  article  Comitia  Centcriata  ;  in  which  an 
account  is  given  of  the  Roman  army  in  the  time  of 
the  kings  and  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Republic. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  observe  here,  that  it  appears 
plainly,  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  that  the 
tactics  of  the  Roman  infantry  in  early  times  were 
not  those  of  the  legion  at  a  later  period,  and  that 
the  phalanx,  which  was  the  battle-array  of  the 
Greeks,  was  also  the  form  in  which  the  Roman 
armies  were  originally  drawn  up.  (Clipeis  antea 
Jtomani  usi  sunt ;  deinde,  poslquam  stipendiarii  facti 
sunt,  scuta  pro  clipeit  fecere ;  et  quod  antea  phalanges 
similes  Macedonicis,  hoc  postea  manipulatim  structa 
acies  capit  esse.1)  In  Livy's  description*  of  the 
battle  which  was  fought  near  Vesuvius,  we  have 
an  account  of  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  army 
in  the  year  B.C.  337  ;  but,  as  this  description  can- 
not be  understood  without  explaining  the  ancient 
formation  of  the  army,  we  shall  proceed  at  once  to 
lescribe  the  constitution  of  the  army  in  later  times. 

in  the  time  of  Polybius,  which  was  that  of  Fabius 
and  Scipio,  every  legion  was  commanded  by  six 
military  tribunes  ;  and,  in  the  event  of  four  new 
legions  being  intended  to  be  raised,  14  of  the  trib- 
unes were  chosen  from  among  those  citizens  who 
had  carried  arms  in  five  campaigns,  and  10  from 
those  who  had  served  twice  as  long.  The  consuls, 
after  they  entered  upon  their  office,  appointed  a  day 
on  which  all  those  who  were  of  the  military  age 
were  required  to  attend.  When  the  day  for  enroll- 
ing the  troops  arrived,  the  people  assembled  at  the 
Capitol  ;*  and  the  consuls,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  military  tribunes,  proceeded  to  hold  the  levy, 
unless  prevented  by  the  tribunes  of  the  plebes.' 
The  military  tribunes,  having  been  divided  into  four 
bodies  (which  division  corresponded  to  the  general 
distribution  of  the  army  into  four  legions),  drew 
out  the  tribes  by  lot,  one  by  one ;  then,  calling  up 
that  tribe  upon  which  the  lot  first  fell,  they  chose 
(legerunt,  whence  the  name  legio)  four  young  men 
nearly  equal  in  age  and  stature.  From  these  the 
tribunes  of  the  first  legion  chose  one ;  those  of  the 
second  choso  a  second,  and  so  on :  after  this  four 
other  men  were  selected,  and  now  the  tribunes  of 
the  second  legion  made  the  first  choice ;  then  those 
of  the  other  legions  in  order,  and,  last  of  all,  the 
tribunes  of  the  first  legion  made  their  choice.  In 
like  manner,  from  the  next  four  men,  the  tribunes, 
beginning  with  those  of  the  third  legion  and  ending 
with  those  of  the  second,  made  their  choice.  Ob- 
serving the  same  method  of  rotation  to  the  end,  it 
followed  that  all  the  legions  were  nearly  alike  with 
respect  to  the  ages  and  stature  of  the  men.    Po- 
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lybius  observes1  that,  anciently,  the  cavahy  troopi 
were  chosen  after  the  infantry,  and  that  200  horse 
were  allowed  to  every  4000  foot ;  but  he  adds  that 
it  was  then  the  custom  to  select  the  cavalry  first, 
and  to  assign  300  of  these  to  each  legion.  Every 
citizen  was  obliged  to  serve  in  the  army,  when 
required,  between  the  ages  of  17  and  46  years. 
Each  foot-soldier  was  obliged  to  serve  during 
twenty  campaigns,  and  each  horseman  during  ten 
And,  except  when  a  legal  cause  of  exemption  (m 
catio)  existed,  the  service  was  compulsory :  person* 
who  refused  to  enlist  could  be  punished  by  fine  oi 
imprisonment,  and  in  some  cases  they  might  be 
sold  as  slaves.*  The  grounds  of  exemption  were 
age,'  infirmity,  and  having  served  the  appointed 
time.  The  magistrates  and  priests  were  also  ex- 
empted, in  general,  from  serving  in  the  wars ;  and 
the  same  privilege  was  sometimes  granted  by  the 
senate  or  the  people  to  individuals  who  had  render- 
ed services  to  the  state.4  In  sudden  emergencies, 
or  when  any  particular  danger  was  apprehended,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  war  in  Italy  or  against  the  Gauls, 
both  of  which  were  called  tumultus,'  no  exemption 
could  be  pleaded,  but  all  were  obliged  to  be  enrolled. 
(Senaius  deer  evil,  ut  delectus  kaberetur,  vaeationet  nt 
talerent.')  Persons  who  were  rated  by  the  censors 
below  the  value  of  400  drachma;,  according  to 
Polybius,  were  allowed  to  serve  only  in  the  navy ; 
and  these  men  formed  what  was  called  the  legit 
classica. 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  Republic,  each  consul  had 
usually  the  command  of  two  Roman  legions  and 
two  legions  of  allies ;  and  the  latter  were  raised  in 
the  states  of  Italy  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  others  were  raised  in  Rome.  The  infantry  of 
an  allied  legion  was  usually  equal  in  number  to  thai 
of  a  Roman  legion,  but  the  cavalry  attached  to  the 
former  was  twice  as  numerous  as  that  which  be- 
longed to  the  latter.'  The  regulation  of  the  twe 
allied  legions  was  superintended  by  twelve  officert 
called  prefects  (prefceli),  who  were  selected  fa 
this  purpose  by  the  consuls.'  In  the  line  of  batik 
the  two  Roman  legions  formed  the  centre,  an/ 
those  of  the  allies  were  placed,  one  on  the  right,  a,i» 
the  other  on  the  left  flank ;  the  cavalry  was  port* 
at  the  two  extremities  of  the  line ;  that  of  '.ho  a»- 
lies  in  each  wing,  being  on  the  outward  Bank,  of  the 
legionary  horsemen,  on  which  account  they  had  the 
name  of  Alarii.  (Wrf.  Alarii.)  A  body  of  the  best 
soldiers,  both  infantry  and  cavalry,  coexisting  either 
of  volunteers  or  of  veterans  selected  from  the  al- 
lies, guarded  the  consul  in  the  camp,  or  served 
about  his  person  in  the  field  ;  ar.<l  these  were  called 
extraordinarii.    ( Vid.  Eit«a«*dinarii.) 

The  number  of  men  in  a  Roman  legion  varied 
much  at  different  times.  'When  Camillus  raised 
ten  legions  for  the  war  against  the  Gauls,  each  con- 
sisted of  4200  foot-so'.di«rs  and  300  hoise-soldiers, 
but,  previously  to  'he  battle  of  Canne,  the  senate 
decreed  that  the  army  should  consist  of  eight 
legions,  and  that  the  strength  of  each  should  be 
5000  foot-soldiers."  According  to  Livy,"  the  le- 
gions w'uich  went  to  Africa  with  Scipio  consisted 
each  of  6200  foot-soldiers  and  300  horse  (though 
the  best  commentators  suppose  that  5200  foot- sol- 
diers are  meant) ;  and  during  the  second  war  us 
Macedonia,  the  consul  jEmilius  Paulus  had  two 
legions  of  6000  foot  each,  besides  the  auxiliaries, 
for  service  in  that  country."    The  strength  of  the 
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ngionary  cavalry  seems  to  have  been  always  nearly 
the  same. 

Toe  number  of  legions  in  the  service  of  Rome 
went  on  increasing  with  the  extent  of  its  territory ; 
and,  after  the  Punic  wars,  when  the  state  had  ac- 
quired wealth  by  Us  conquests  in  the  East,  the 
military  force  became  very  considerable.   Notwith- 
Maa&ig  the  lost  e%  sustained  at  the  battle  of  Can- 
■ewe  and  that,  immediately  afterward,  the  Romans 
ruied  in  the  city  four  legions  of  infantry,  with  1000 
tonemen,  besides  arming  8000  slaves ;  the  cities 
of  Lauum  sent  an  equal  force;   and,  supposing 
ltyiOO  men  to  have  escaped  from  Canne,  the  whole 
would  amount  to  above  50,000  men.    In  the  second 
par  after  the  battle,  the  Republic  had  on  foot  18 
legions ;'  and  in  the  fourth  year,  23  legions.'     In 
Ike  interview  of  Octavins  with  Antony  and  Lepi- 
in,  it  was  agreed  that  the  two  former  should  pros- 
eeaie  the  war  against  Brutus  and  Cassius,  each  at 
dw  head  of  SO  legions,  and  that  the  other  should 
be  left  with  three  legions  to  guard  the  city.    At 
Fbuinpi,  Antony  and  Octavius  bad,  in  all,  19  legions, 
which  are  said  to  have  been  complete  in  number, 
ud  increased  by  supernumerary  troops ;  and,  there- 
fare,  their  force  must  have  amounted  to  at  least 
1*0,000  infantry.    On  the  other  hand,  Brutus  and 
Cassias  had  also  an  army  of  19  legions  to  oppose 
them,  with  20,000  cavalry  from  the  eastern  prov- 
nees     According  to  Appian,  Octavius,  after  the 
4ealh  of  Lepidus,  found  himself  master  of  all  the 
western  provinces,  and  at  the  head  of  45  legions, 
together  with  25,000  horse  and  37,000  light-armed 
troops ;  and  there  were,  moreover,  the  legions  serv- 
ing under  Antony.    Under  Tiberius  there  were  25 
legions  even  in  time  of  peace,  besides  the  troops  in 
Italy  and  the  forces  of  the  allies.' 

Beside*  being  designated  by  numbers,  the  legions 
•ere  particular  names.  In  a  letter  from  Galba  to 
Cieero,'  mention  is  made  of  the  Martin  legio  as 
hong  one  of  the  veteran  bodies  engaged  in  an 
action  between  Antony  and  Fansa  in  the  north  of 
Italy.'  And  while  Caesar  was  carrying  on  the  war 
in  Gaol,  he  gave  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  a  num- 
ber of  the  natives  of  that  country,  whom  he  disci- 
plined in  the  Roman  manner,  and  unbodied  in  a 
legion  which  he  designated  alauda ;  because  the 
mea  wore  on  their  helmets  a  crest  of  feathers,  like 
those  on  the  heads  of  certain  birds.'  The  legions 
were  also  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  place 
where  they  were  raised  or  where  they  had  served, 
as  lldiaL,  BrUannica,  FartAtca,  or  by  that  of  the 
OBperor  who  raised  them. 

Tacitus,  in  the  Annals  and  elsewhere,  makes 
mention  of  bodies  of  troops  called  vexillarii ;  and, 
as  no  precise  account  is  given  of  them,  the  place 
which  they  held  in  the  Roman  armies  can  only  be 
known  by  conjecture.  It  appears,  however,  most 
probable,  as  Walch  has  observed  in  a  note  upon  the 
AgnceU  of  Tacitus, '  that  the  vexillarii  were  those 
veterans  who,  after  the  time  of  Augustus,  were  re- 
leased from  their  military  oath,  but  were  retained. 
Id  their  complete  discharge,  under  a  flag  (texillum) 
by  themselves,  free  from  all  military  duties,  to  ren- 
der their  assistance  in  the  more  severe  battles, 
gsard  the  frontiers  of.  the  empire,  and  keep  in  sub- 
jection provinces  that  had  been  recently  conquered. 
[F.mrloran,  qui  tenadena  fecittent,  ac  rttintri  tub 
■Balls,  ctterormm  mntunet,  nisi  propultandi  hottit.') 
There  were  a  certain  number  of  vexillarii  attached 
to  each  legion ;  and,  from  a  passage  in  Tacitus,'  it 
woald  appear  that  they  amounted  to  500.  They 
sometimes  detached  from  the  legion,  and 
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sometimes  those  belonging  to  several  legions  seem 
to  have  been  united  in  one  body  (tredceim  vexUiari- 
orum  milia1).  (The  tubsignani  militet  in  Tacitus 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  same  with  the  vexUlarii.* 
In  Livy  the  triarii  are  said  to  be  tub  tignit,'  where 
we  perceive  a  close  analogy  between  the  old  triarit 
and  the  vexillarii  or  tubsignani  of  the  age  of  Taci- 
tus, although  we  must  not  suppose  that  the  vexil- 
larii were  the  same  as  the  triarii.) 

After  the  selection  of  the  men  who  were  to  corn- 
pose  the  legion,  the  military  oath  was  administered : 
on  this  occasion,  one  person  was  appointed  to  pro- 
nounce the  words  of  the  oath,  and  the  rest  of  the 
legionaries,  advancing  one  by  one,  swore  to  per- 
form what  the  first  had  pronounced.  The  form  of 
the  oath  differed  at  different  times  :  during  the  Re- 
public, it  contained  an  engagement  to  be  faithful  to 
the  Roman  senate  and  people,  and  to  execute  all 
the  orders  that  should  be  given  by  the  commanders.4 
Under  the  emperors,  fidelity  to  the  sovereign  was 
introduced  into  the  oath ;'  and,  after  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity,  the  engagement  was  made  in 
the  name  of  the  Trinity  and  the  majesty  of  the 
emperor.*  Livy  says7  that  this  military  oath  was 
first  legally  exacted  in  the  time  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  B.C.  216,  and  that,  previously  to  that  time,  each 
decuria  of  cavalry  and  eenturia  of  foot  had  only 
been  accustomed  to  swear,  voluntarily  among  them- 
selves, that  they  would  act  like  good  soldiers. 

The  whole  infantry  of  the  legion  was  drawn  up 
in  three  lines,  each  consisting  of  a  separate  class  ol 
troops.  In  the  first  were  the  hastati,  so  called  from 
the  hatta,  or  long  spear  which  each  man  cariied, 
but  which  was  afterward  disused  :•  these  weie  the 
youngest  of  the  soldiers.  The  second  line  was 
formed  of  the  troops  called  principes ;  these  were 
men  of  mature  age,  and  from  their  name  it  would 
appear  that  anciently  they  were  placed  in  the  front 
line.'  In  the  third  line  were  the  triarii,  so  called 
from  their  position ;  and  these  were  veteran  sol- 
diers, each  of  whom  carried  two  pike,  or  strong 
javelins,  whence  they  were  sometimes  called  piia- 
ni,  and  the  hastati  and  principes,  who  stood  before 
them,  antepilani. 

When  vacancies  occurred  on  service,  the  men 
who  had  long  been  in  the  ranks  of  the  first,  or  infe- 
rior of  these  three  classes,  were  advanced  to  those 
of  the  second;  whence  again,  after  a  time,  they 
were  received  among  the  triarii,  or  veteran  troops. 
In  a  legion  consisting  of  4000  men,  the  number  of 
the  hastati  was  1200 ;  that  of  the  principes  was  the 
same ;  but  the  triarii  amounted  to  600  only  :  if  the 
strength  of  the  legion  exceeded  4000  men,  that  of 
the  several  bodies  was  increased  proportionally,  the 
number  of  the  last  class  alone  remaining  the  same. 

The  usual  depth  of  each  of  the  three  bodies,  or 
lines  of  troops  in  a  legion,  was  ten  men ;  an  inter- 
val, equal  to  the  extent  of  the  manipulus,  was  left 
between  every  two  of  these  divisions  in  the  first 
and  second  lines,  and  rather  greater  intervals  be- 
tween those  in  the  third  line.  Every  infantry  sol- 
dier of  the  legion  was  allowed,  besides  the  ground 
on  which  he  stood,  a  space  equal  to  three  feet,  both 
in  length  of  front  and  in  the  depth  of  the  files,  be- 
tween himself  and  the  next  man,  in  order  that  he 
might  have  room  for  shifting  the  position  of  his 
buckler  according  to  the  action  of  his  opponent,  for 
throwing  his  javelin,  or  for  using  his  sword  with 
advantage."  The  divisions  of  the  second  line  wero 
in  general  placed  opposite  the  intervals  of  the  first, 
and,  in  like  manner,  the  divisions  of  the  third  were 
opposite  the  intervals  in  the  second.    At  the  battle 
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n  Zama,  however,  toe  divisions  ut  troops  in  the 
«veral  likes  were  exactly  opposite  each  other ;  but 
.his  was  a  deviation  from  the  usual  disposition,  in 
order  that  the  elephants  of  the  Carthaginians  might 
pass  quite  through  to  the  rear.  In  an  action,  if  the 
hastati  were  overpowered,  they  retired  slowly  to- 
wards the  principes ;  and,  falling  into  the  intervals 
before  mentioned,  the  two  classes  in  conjunction 
continued  the  combat.  In  the  mean  time,  the  tria- 
rii, keeping  one  knee  on  the  ground,  covered  them- 
selves with  their  bucklers  from  the  darts  of  the  en- 
emy ;  and,  in  the  event  of  the  first  and  second  lines 
falling  back,  they  united  with  them  in  making  a 
powerful  effort  to  obtain  the  victory. 

The  light-armed  troops,  bearing  the  name  of  ve- 
litet  and  fercntarii  or  rorarii,  did  not  form  a  part 
of  the  legion,  but  fought  in  scattered  parties,  wher- 
ever they  were  required.  They  carried  a  strong 
circular  buckler  three  feet  in  diameter;  the  staff  of 
their  javelin  was  two  cubits  long,  and  about  the 
thickness  of  a  finger ;  and  the  iron  was  formed  with 
a  fine  point,  in  order  that  it  might  be  bent  on  the 
fi.it  discharge,  and,  consequently,  rendered  useless 
to  the  enemy. 

The  cavalry  of  the  legion  was  divided  into  ten 
twnue,  each  containing  30  men,  and  each  turma  into 
three  decuria,  or  bodies  of  10  men.  Each  horse- 
man was  allowed  a  space  equal  to  five  feet  in  length 
in  the  direction  of  the  line.  Each  turma  had  three 
decurionet,  or  commanders  of  ten ;  but  he  who  was 
first  elected  commanded  the  turma,  and  was  prob- 
ably called  dux  turma.1 

In  the  time  of  the  Republic,  the  six  tribunes  who 
were  placed  over  a  legion  commanded  by  turns. 
(Vid.  Tbibdni  Mimtum.)  To  every  100  men  were 
appointed  two  centurions,  the  first  of  whom  was 
properly  so  called ;  and  the  other,  called  optio,  ura- 
gut,  or  tubecnturio,  acted  as  a  lieutenant,  being  cho- 
sen for  the  purpose  of  doing  the  duty  in  the  event 
of  the  Bickness  or  absence  of  the  former*  The 
optio  appears  to  have  been  originally  chosen  by  the 
tribune,  but  afterward  by  the  centurion.  {Vid. 
Cbntdrio.)  The  centurio  also  chose  the  standard- 
bearer,  or  ensign  of  his  century  (tignifer  or  vcxilla- 
riut').  Each  century  was  also  divided  into  bodies 
often,  each  of  which  was  commanded  by  a  decurio 
or  decanut.  The  first  centurion  of  the  triarii  was 
called  primipilut ;  he  had  charge  of  the  eagle,  and 
he  commanded  the  whole  legion  under  the  tribunes.4 
The  light-armed  troops  were  also  formed  into  bands 
or  centuries,  each  of  which  was  commanded  by  a 
<5.-rturion. 

To  Marius  or  Caesar  is  ascribed  the  practice  of 
drawing  up  the  Roman  army  in  lines  by  cohorts, 
which  gradually  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  an- 
cient division  of  the  legion  into  manipuli  ( Vid.  Ma- 
nipuli),  and  of  the  distinctions  of  hastati,  principes, 
and  triarii.  Each  legion  was  then  divided  into  ten 
cohorts,  each  cohort  into  three  maniples,  and  each 
maniple  into  two  centuries,  so  that  there  were  thir- 
ty maniples  and  sixty  centuries  in  a  legion.*  (Co- 
hort or  chort,  the  Greek  xfyroc,  originally  signified 
an  enclosure  lb  sheep  or  poultry,  and  was  after- 
ward used  to  d>  *ignute  the  number  of  men  which 
could  stand  wit  m  such  an  enclosure.)  From  a 
passage  in  Livj,  ,t  appears  that  very  anciently  the 
allies  or  auxiliaries  of  Rome  were  arranged  by  co- 
horts: a  disposition  which  is  again  referred  to  in 
the  23d  and  28th  books  of  his  history,'  and  in  other 
places,  whence  it  may  be  concluded  that  among 
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those  troops  it  was  ordinarily  adopted.  But,  in  the 
Commentaries  of  Cesar,  the  divisions  of  nil  the  le 
gions,  whether  Roman  or  allied,  are  alike  designs 
ted  cohorts,  and  the  term  is  also  applied  to  the  body 
of  men  (pratoria  cohort)  which  was  particularly  ap- 
pointed to  attend  on  the  consul  or  commander;  for 
Cesar*  tells  his  army,  which  had  objected  to  march 
against  Ariovistus,  that  if  the  other  troops  should 
refuse  to  follow  him,  he  would  advance  with  the 
tenth  legion  alone,  and  would  make  that  legion  hi* 
praetorian  cohort. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  Marius,  who,  in  order 
to  recruit  the  forces  of  the  Republic,  was  compelled 
to  admit  men  of  all  classes  indiscriminately  into  the 
ranks  of  the  legions,  diminished  to  two  the  three 
lines  of  troops  in  which  the  Roman  armies  had  been 
previously  drawn  up  for  action ;  but,  if  such  were 
the  fact,  the  regulation  could  not  have  long  remain- 
ed in  force,  since  Caesar  usually,  as  in  the  battle 
with  the  Helvetians,'  formed  his  army  in  three  lines ; 
and  at  Pharsalia  he  appears  to  have  had  a  reserve, 
which  constituted  a  fourth,  or  additional  line.  It 
may  be  added,  that  the  name  of  one,  at  least,  of  the 
three  classes  of  legionary  troops  continued  to  be 
applied  till  near  the  end  of  the  Republic ;  for,  in  the 
first  book  of  the  Civil  War,1  Caesar,  mentioning  the 
loss  of  Q.  Fulginus  in  an  action  against  Af'raniui, 
designates  him  the  first  centurion  of  the  hastati  in 
the  14th  legion. 

The  allied  troops  were  raised  and  officered  nearly 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  Roman  legions, 
but  probably  there  was  not  among  them  a  division 
of  the  heavy-armed  infantry  into  three  classes. 
They  were  commanded  by  prefects  (see  page  102), 
who  received  their  orders  from  the  Roman  consul" 
or  tribunes.  The  troops  sent  by  foreign  states  Set 
the  service  of  Rome  were  designated  auxiliaries ; 
and  they  usually,  but  not  invariably,  received  their 
pay  and  clothing  from  the  Republic. 

According  to  Livy,  the  Roman  soldiers  at  first 
received  no  pay  (ttipendium)  from  the  state.  It  was 
first  granted  to  the  foot  A.U.C.  347,  in  the  war  with 
the  Volsci,*  and,  three  years  afterward,  to  the 
horse,  during  the  siege  of  Veii.  Niebuhr,  however, 
brings  forward  sufficient  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  troops  received  pay  at  a  much  earlier  period, 
and  that  the  aerarians  (rut.  .£raru)  had  always 
been  obliged  to  give  pensions  to  the  infantry,  as 
single  women  and  minors  did  to  the  knights ;  and 
he  supposes  that  the  change  alluded  to  by  Livy  con 
sisted  in  this,  that  every  soldier  now  became  enti- 
tled to  pay,  whereas  previously  the  number  of  pen- 
sions had  been  limited  by  that  of  the  persons  liable 
to  be  charged  with  them.*  Polybius*  states  the 
daily  pay  of  a  legionary  soldier  to  have  been  two 
oboli,  which  were  equal  to  3J  ases,  and  in  thir- 
ty days  would  amount  to  100  ases.  A  knight's 
yearly  pay  amounted  to  2000  ases ;  and,  since  the 
Roman  year  originally  consisted  of  only  ten  months, 
his  monthly  pay  amounted  to  200  ases,  which  was 
double  the  pay  of  a  foot-soldier.  Polybius7  informs 
us  that  a  knight's  pay  was  three  times  as  much  as 
that  of  a  foot-soldier ;  but  this  was  not  introduced 
till  A.U.C.  354,  and  was  designed,  as  Niebuhr  has 
remarked,  as  a  compensation  for  those  who  serves1 
with  their  own  horses,  which  were  originally  sup- 
plied by  the  state.*  (Compare  ^Es  Hordkaricm.. 
A  centurion  received  double  the  pay  of  a  legionary. 

The  pay  of  the  soldiers  was  doubled  by  Julius 
Caesar.*  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  pay  (if  a  le- 
gionary was  10  ases  a  day,"  which  was  increased 
still  more  by  Domitian  (addidit  ouartum  ttipendium 
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atUf).  Besides  pay,  the  soldiers  received  a  month- 
ly allowance  of  corn,  and  the  centurions  double,  and 
the  hone  triple,  that  of  a  legionary.* 

The  infantry  of  the  allies  was  supplied  with  corn 
equal  in  quantity  to  that  of  the  Roman  legionaries, 
but  their  cavalry  had  less  than  was  distributed  to 
ibe  Roman  cavalry.  These  regulations  subsisted 
only  daring  the  time  of  the  Republic,  or  before  the 
mops  of  the  Italian  cities  were  incorporated  with 
lame  of  Rome ;  and  to  the  same  age  must  be  re- 
ferred the  orders  of  inarch  and  encampment  de- 
scribed by  Polybius.  An  account  of  the  marching 
•rtler  of  a  Roman  army  is  given  under  the  article 
Asm. 

No  one  order  of  battle  appears  to  have  been  ex- 
etoavely  adhered  to  by  the  Romans  during  the  time 
of  the  Republic,  though,  in  general,  their  armies 
were  drawn  up  in  three  extended  lines  of  heavy- 
armed  troops  {triplex  acta);  the  cavalry  being  on 
the  wings,  and  the  light  troops  either  in  front  or 
rear,  according  to  circumstances.  At  the  battle  of 
Canoe,  however,  the  infantry  is  said  to  have  been 
drawn  up  in  one  line,  and  in  close  order.  On  this 
oceasioa,  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  who  were  in 
the  centre  of  the  Carthaginian  army,  at  first  drove 
back  the  Romans ;  and  the  latter,  drawing  troops 
60m  their  wings  to  strengthen  their  centre,  formed 
there  a  sort  of  phalanx,  whose  charge  succeeded  so 
oreS  that  the  enemy's  line  was  broken ;  but,  press- 
ing forward  too  far,  the  wings  of  the  latter  closed 
■poo  the  disordered  troops,  and  nearly  surrounded 
(hem.  In  the  engagement  with  Labienus,  the  army 
of  Cesar,  being  attacked  both  in  front  and  rear, 
was  formed  into  two  lines,  which  were  faced  in  op- 
posite directions ;  and,  in  the  action  with  the  Par- 
thtaas,  Craasus  drew  up  the  Roman  army  fit  one 
jquare  body,  having  twelve  cohorts  on  each  of  the 
four  sides,  with  a  division  of  cavalry  between  every 
two  cohorts  in  each  face. 

The  word  of  command  was  at  first  given  aloud 
at  the  bead  of  the  army;  but  jEmilius  Paulus 
changed  this  custom,  and  caused  the  tribune  of  the 
surest  legion  to  give  it  in  a  low  voice  to  his  primi- 
sbbs,  who  transmitted  it  to  the  next  centurion,  and 
as  on.  It  appears  also  that,  anciently,  the  men  on 
(sard  were  at  their  posts  during  the  whole  day, 
and  that,  in  consequence,  they  sometimes  fell  asleep 
easing  on  their  shields.  jEmiiius  Paulus,  in  order 
to  dimmish  the  fatigue  of  the  men  and  the  chance 
of  their  sleeping,  appointed  that  they  should  be  re- 
lieved every  six  hours,  and  that  they  should  go  on 
foard  without  their  shields.    ( Vii.  Cirrx a.) 

The  legion,  during  the  continuance  of  the  ancient 
discipline,  was  found  to  be  more  than  equal  to  the 
phalanx  of  the  Greeks  for  general  service,  and  Po- 
lyoma* has  sufficiently  accounted  for  the  fact.  This 
writer  observes  that,  while  the  phalanx  retained  its 
farm  and  power  of  action,  no  force  was  able  to 
■take  any  impression  upon  it,  or  support  the  violence 
•fits  attack ;  but  he  adds  that  the  phalanx  required 
fhat  the  field  of  battle  should  be  a  nearly  level  plain ; 
even  then  the  enemy  might  avoid  it ;  and,  by  ma- 
aoeavring  on  its  flanks  and  rear,  might  cut  off  its 
(applies.  On  an  action  taking  place,  the  command- 
er of  an  army  similar  to  that  of  the  Romans  had  it 
ia  ku  power  to  lead  on  to  the  attack  a  portion  only 
•fits  line,  keeping  the  rest  in  reserve ;  in  this  case, 
whether  the  phalanx  was  broken  by  the  legion,  01 
fee  former  broke  through  any  part  of  the  enemy's 
arrioaons,  its  peculiar  advantages  were  lost ;  for 
fhere  would  always  be  left  spaces  into  which  the 
enemy  might  penetrate  and  disperse  the  troops, 
long  spears  were  of  no  avail  against  mea 
with  javelins  and  strong  swords.    In  this 
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mannar,  iEmilius  obtained  a  victory  over  Perseus 
at  Pydna,'  and  Philip  was  defeated  by  Flaminius  at 
the  battle  of  Cynocephalas.' 

The  severity  of  the  Roman  discipline  may  be 
said  to  have  been  occasionally  relaxed,  at  least  in 
the  provinces,  even  during  the  Republic ;  for  Scipio 
jEmilianus,  when  he  went  to  command  the  army  in 
Spain,  found  that  the  legionary  soldiers  used  carts 
to  carry  a  portion  of  the  burdens  which  formerly 
they  had  borne  on  their  own  shoulders.'  But. 
among  the  disorders  which  prevailed  during  tht 
reigns  of  the  successors  of  the  Antonines,  one  of 
the  greatest  evils  was  the  almost  total  neglect  of 
warlike  exercises  arr.oog  the  troops  which  guarded 
the  city  of  Rome.  »se  legions  on  the  frontiers 
alone,  in  those  times,  sustained  their  ancient  repu- 
tation, and  Severus,  by  their  aid,  ascended  without 
difficulty  the  throne  then  occupied  by  the  unworthy 
Julianus.  The  almost  total  abandonment  of  the  an- 
cient military  institutions  may  be  said  to  have  taken 
place  soon  after  the  time  of  Constantine ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  Vegetius,4  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Val- 
entinian  II.,  the  soldiers  of  that  age  were  allowed 
to  dispense  with  the  helmet  and  cuirass,  as  being 
too  heavy  to  he  worn ;  and  he  ascribes  their  fre- 
quent defeats  by  the  Goths  to  the  want  of  the  an- 
cient defensive  armour. 

Vegetius  has  given  a  description  of  the  legion, 
which,  though  said  to  accord  with  that  of  the  an- 
cients, diners  entirely  from  the  legions  of  Livy  and 
Polybius.  He  considers  it  as  consisting  of  ten  co- 
horts, and  states  that  it  was  drawn  up  in  three  lines, 
of  which  the  first  contained  five  cohorts ;  the  troops 
of  this  line  were  called  principes,  and  were  heavy- 
armed  men,  each  carrying  five  arrows,  loaded  at 
one  end  with  lead,  in  the  hollow  of  the  shield,  be- 
sides a  large  and  small  javelin.  The  second  line, 
consisting  of  the  troops  called  hastati,  is  said  to 
have  been  formed  by  the  remaining  five  cohorts. 
Behind  these  were  placed  the  ferentarii  (a  sort  of 
light-armed  troops,  who  performed  the  duty  of  a  for- 
lorn-hope) ;  the  target-men,  who  were  armed  with 
darts,  arrows,  and  swords ;  and  besides  these  there 
were  slingers,  archers,  and  crossbow-men.  In  rear 
of  all  came  the  triarii,  who  were  armed  like  the 
principes  and  hastati.*  Now  it  was  the  general 
practice,  during  the  Republic,  to  place  the  principes 
in  the  second  line,  in  rear  of  the  hastati ;  therefore, 
if  the  disposition  given  by  Vegetius  ever  had  a  real 
existence,  it  can  only  be  supposed  to  have  been  in 
an  age  preceding  that  to  which  the  description  given 
by  Livy*  refers,  or  it  was  an  arrangement  adopted 
on  the  occasion  of  some  temporary  reform  which 
may  have  taken  place  under  the  emperors.  What 
follows  may,  perhaps,  be  readily  admitted  to  apper- 
tain to  the  Empire  under  the  greatest  of  its  princes. 
The  first  of  the  cohorts,  which  bore  the  name  of 
cohort  mUlittria,  was  superior  to  the  others,  both 
with  respect  to  the  number  and  quality  of  the  sol- 
diers.; it  had,  also,  the  charge  of  the  eagle  and  the 
standard  of  the  emperor.  Its  strength  was  1105 
foot-soldiers,  and  133  cuirassiers  on  horseback,  and 
its  post  was  on  the  right  of  the  first  line.  The  re- 
maining four  cohorts  of  the  first  line  contained  each 
665  infantry  and  66  cavalry,  and  the  five  cohorts 
of  the  second  line  contained  each  the  same  number 
of  infantry  and  cavalry.  Thus  the  whole  legion 
was  composed  of  6100  foot-soldiers  and  726  horse- 
men, not  including  either  the  triarii  or  the  light 
troops. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  authority 
the  sovereign  appointed  some  person  of  consular 
dignity  to  command  each  legion  in  the  provinces  ; 
and  this  officer,  as  the  emperor's  lieutenant,  had 
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the  title  of  prof  ictus,  at  legatus  legionis.1  The  first 
appointment  of  this  kind  appears  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  Tacitus  men- 
tions the  existence  of  the  office  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius. The  authority  of  the  legatus  was  superior 
to  that  of  the  tribunes,  who  before  were  responsible 
only  to  the  consul.  In  speaking  of  the  officers  of  a 
legion,  Vegetius*  mentions  two  tribunes  (probably 
meaning  two  classes  of  tribunes),  of  which  the  first, 
called  tribunus  major,  received  his  commission  from 
the  emperor ;  the  other,  called  tribunus  minor,  rose 
to  that  rank  by  merit  or  length  of  service.  Subor- 
dinate to  the  tribunes  were,  in  each  cohort,  the  sev- 
eral centurions,  who  bore  the  general  name  of  or- 
dinarii.'  To  every  hundred  men  there  were  prob- 
ably, at  one  time,  only  the  centurio,  whose  post  was 
in  front  of  the  division,  and  the  optio,  who  remained 
in  the  rear ;  but  it  appears  that  Augustus  and  Ves- 
pasian increased  the  number  of  officers  of  this  class ; 
lor  Vegetius  observes  that  those  whom  these  two 
emperors  added  to  the  ordinarii  were  called  Augus- 
tales  and  Flaviales.*  The  decurions  or  decani  were, 
as  formerly,  the  leaders  of  files.  According  to  Dion 
Cassius,  seven  cohorts  of  troops  were  instituted  by 
Augustus  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  and  these 
bore  the  name  of  vigiles.  It  appears,  however,  that 
in  the  time  of  Tacitus  they  ceased  to  be  considered 
as  soldiers ;  for  that  writer  takes  no  notice  of  them 
when,  in  enumerating  the  guards  of  Rome,  he  men- 
tions three  uroan  and  nine  praetorian  cohorts.' 

In  a  fragment  of  Arrian  (the  author  of  the  work 
on  the  Tactics  of  the  Greeks)  we<have  a  brief  no- 
tice of  the  constitution  of  a  Roman  army  during  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  and  the  description  will  probably 
serve  for  any  age  between  that  time  and  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Empire.  It  was  so  regulated  that,  when 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  the  legions  should  be 
in  one  line  eight  deep,  and  no  mention  is  made  of 
any  division  of  the  troops  into  hastati,  principes, 
sad  triarii.  The  first  four  ranks  were  armed  with 
the  pilum,  and  the  others  with  slender  pikes  or  jave- 
lins. The  men  in  the  front  rank  were  to  present 
their  pila  at  the  level  of  the  enemy's  horses'  breasts, 
and  those  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  ranks 
were  to  stand  ready  to  throw  theirs.  A  ninth  rank 
was  to  consist  of  archers,  and  behind  all  were  the 
catapults;  for  projectingdarts  and  arrows,  and  balistae 
for  throwing  stones,  over  the  heads  of  the  men  in 
front.  The  cavalry  were  directed  to  be  in  the  rear 
of  the  legions,  probably  in  the  event  of  being  obliged 
to  quit  their  stations  on  the  wings.  On  the  enemy 
making  a  charge,  the  second  and  third  ranks  were 
to  close  up  to  the  first,  and  all  these  were  to  pre- 
sent their  pila ;  the  men  in  the  fourth  rank  were  to 
throw  their  weapons  directly  forward,  and  those  in 
the  rear  were  to  discharge  theirs  over  the  heads 
of  the  others.  The  march  of  the  army  was  made 
in  one  column.  First  came  the  Roman  artillery, 
in  two  ranks ;  these  were  followed  by  archers  on 
horseback  and  by  the  allied  cavalry ;  then  came  the 
Armenian  archers  on  foot,  and  half  of  the  allied  in- 
fantry, which  was  flanked  by  the  cavalry  of  Achaia. 
The  ilite  of  the  Roman  cavalry  marched  at  the  head 
of  the  central  division ;  after  them  came  the  ordi- 
nary cavalry,  then  the  catapults  and  the  light  troops 
attached  to  the  legions,  followed  by  the  legions 
themselves,  in  cohorts  four  men  deep.  At  the  head 
of  the  legion  marched  the  praefect,  his  legate,  the 
tribunes,  and  the  centurions  of  the  first  cohort. 
The  rear-guard  consisted  of  the  other  half  of  the  al- 
lied infantry  and  the  baggage ;  and  the  whole  was 
closed  by  the  cavalry  of  the  Gets. 

After  the  settlement  of  the  Empire,  Augustus 
united  with  the  troops  which,  under  the  name  of 
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the  pi  aetorian  cohort,  had  attended  him  as  his  guard, 
two  legions  of  infantry  which  had  been  raised  in 
Italy,  and  placed  the  whole  in  garrison  in  the  chid 
towns  of  that  country,  but  never  allowed  more  than 
three  cohorts  to  be  in  one  city.1  Tiberius  after- 
ward assembled  this  body  of  men  in  a  fortified  camp 
at  Rome,*  but  outside  the  walls  of  the  city ;'  and 
there,  during  800  years,  they  were  at  times  toe 
guards  and  the  masters  of  the  sovereign.  In  toe 
time  of  Tiberius  there  were  nine  praetorian  co- 
horts,4 but  their  number  was  increased  to  sixteen 
under  Vitellius,  four  of  whom  guarded  the  city.* 
When  Severus  had  got  possession  of  the  Empire, 
subsequently  to  the  murder  of  Pertinax  by  these 
praetorians,  he  disarmed  the  latter,  and  banished 
them  from  Rome ;  but  such  an  institution  was  too 
convenient  to  be  neglected  by  the  despotic  monarch 
of  a  vast  empire,  and  he  immediately  drew  from  the 
legions  of  the  frontiers  the  men  most  remarkalde 
for  their  strength  and  courage.*  With  these  he 
formed  an  army  of  25,000  men,  to  whom  he  gave 
pay  and  privileges  superior  to  those  of  the  other 
troops ;  and  their  commander,  the  praetorian  pre- 
fect, was  made  both  the  head  of  ail  the  military 
force  and  the  chief  minister  of  the  Empire.  By  the 
arrangements  of  Diocletian,  a  praetorian  praefect 
was  appointed,  with  both  a  military  and  a  civil  ju- 
risdiction, in  each  of  the  four  great  provinces,  Italy, 
Gaul,  Illyria,  and  the  East,  into  which  the  Empire 
was  then  divided ;  but  a  large  body  of  guards,  un- 
der the  command  of  the  praefect  of  Rome,  contin- 
ued to  form  the  garrison  of  the  city.  Engaged  in 
the  cause  of  Maxentius,  these  troops,  almost  alone, 
withstood  for  a  time  the  shock  of  Constantine's 
Gallic  army,  and  most  of  them  are  said  to  have 
covered  with  their  dead  bodies  the  ground  which 
tbey  occupied  when  in  line ;'  but,  after  the  death  of 
the  former,  the  fortified  camp  of  the  praetorians  wai 
destroyed,  and  their  institution  was  suppressed.' 

The  command  of  all  the  armies  of  the  Empire 
was  then  committed  by  Constantine  to  two  officers, 
who  had  the  title  of  magistri  militum ;  one  of  these 
was  placed  over  the  cavalry,  and  the  other  over 
the  infantry,  yet  both  commanded  indifferently  the 
troops  of  both  classes  in  any  one  army.'  On  the 
division  of  the  Empire  their  number  was  doubled; 
and  in  the  reign  of  Constantius  it  was  increased  to 
eight.  According  to  Vegetius,"  the  magister  mili- 
tum was  a  man  of  distinguished  birth;  but  this 
writer  observes  that  the  troops  were  actually  com- 
manded by  the  prefect  us  legionis,  who  held  an  in- 
termediate rank  between  the  magister  militum  and 
the  tribunes,  who  were  placed  over  the  cohorts. 

The  hope  of  preventing  those  acts  of  insubordi- 
nation which  had  occurred  among  the  legionary 
troops,  appears  to  have  induced  Constantine,  or  his 
immediate  successors,  to  diminish  the  strength  of 
those  bodies;  and,  from  a  computation  founded  on 
the  number  of  the  troops  which  garrisoned  Anuaa 
when  it  was  besieged  by  Sapor,  it  appears  that  a 
Roman  legion  could  not  then  have  consisted  ot 
more  than  1500  men."  Of  these  comparatively 
small  bodies  there  were  about  133  in  the  whole 
Empire ;  they  were,  however,  not  only  without  the 
discipline  which  characterized  the  Roman  line  « 
battle  in  former  times,  but  the  progress  of  luxury 
had  so  far  enervated  the  class  of  free  cii'tefutrrl 
a  sufficient  number  could  not  be  found  t°J|u.uf* 
ranks  of  the  army.  Slaves  were  admitted  into 
every  corps  except  the  superior  class  of  cavalry , 
and  the  boldest  of  the  Franks  and  Goths  were  n> 
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hrwed,  far  the  sake  of  their  services,  to  attain  the 
highest  military  posts.  In  this  age  appear  the  first 
iodieatioos  of  the  feudal  tenures  ;  for  the  lands  be- 
stowed on  the  veterans,  as  the  reward  of  valour, 
were  granted  on  condition  that  the  sons  of  those 
men  should,  like  their  fathers,  serve  the  state  in  the 
wars.' 

The  reputation  of  the  Roman  arms  was  upheld 
far  a  time  iz  we  West  by  the  troops  under  Aeiius, 
tod  in  the  Ezai  by  the  martial  virtues  of  Belisarius ; 
and  the  last  notice  we  have  of  an  engagement  sus- 
ained  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  baifles,  is  that 
{iren  by  Procopius,  in  his  account  of  the  Persian 
war,'  when,  describing  an  action  on  the  Euphrates 
eeiween  the  troops  of  that  nation  and  those  of  Jus- 
tinian, he  says  the  latter  presented  a  front  which 
opposed  to  the  assaults  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  an 
impenetrable  line  of  pikes,  while  the  bucklers  of  the 
■en  protected  them  from  the  nights  of  arrows  with 
which  they  would  have  otherwise  been  overwhelm' 
ed.  From  this  time  a  Roman  army  began  to  as- 
nmbte  to  that  of  an  Asiatic  people ;  its  strength 
masting  in  its  cavalry,  which  was  armed  with 
annas,  helmet,  and  greaves,  and  which  had  ac- 
anred  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  javelin  and  bow ; 
while  the  infantry,  formed  of  men  taken  from  the 
lowest  rank  in  society,  ill-armed  and  disciplined, 
•ervoi  chiefly  as  artificers  or  labourers,  or  attend- 
ing on  the  horsemen,  and  in  action  only  engaged 
with  an  infantry  like  themselves. 

•ARJi'ABO  (ipva6u),  a  medicinal  substance  no- 
ticed by  Aetins1  and  Paulus  ./Egineta.*  It  would 
appear  that  it  is  not  noticed  by  the  other  medical 
■others,  whether  Greek,  Roman,  or  Arabic,  unless 
we  are  to  suppose,  with  the  commentators  on 
desne,  that  it  is  the  second  Zerumbeth  of  Serapion, 
tod  thj  Ztnuumm  of  Avicenna.  If  so,  it  must 
"lave  teeB  Zcmuary,  ia  this  is  the  Zercabeth  of  Se- 
tapion-' 

•ARXOGLOS'SOS  (imfryXooooc  or-ov),  the  herb 
Plantain-  Macer  Floridus  describes  two  species 
ray  distinctly,  namely,  the  PUatag*  najor  and 
IncnitU  Adams  sees  no  reason  to  iouht  that 
nVae  are  the  two  species  noticed  by  Diosco.  ides,  al- 
Cbsagfa  Sprengel  hesitatingly  refers  them  v  >  the  P. 
Astotua  and  nonttma;  and  Sib  thorp  marks  the  ip- 
rijfoxmr  uixpov  as  being  the  P.  lagoput.  Jjtack- 
hoase  recognises  the  a.  of  Theophrastus  as  being 
the  P.  major,  or  the  Grater  Plantain.* 

•ARON  (dpov),  a  plant  about  which  great  nncer- 
taiaty  prevails.  Woodville  holds  it  to  be  the  Arum 
mtrilttum,  L.,  or  the  Wake-robin ;  but  Alston  says 
'the  Wake-robin  is  not  the  &pcv,  but  the  ipto- 
apar  DmcertdU  in  the  opinion  of  many."  "I  can- 
not make  out  exactly,"  observes  Adams,  "what 
slant  either  Dodonasus  or  Matthiolus  points  to. 
Sprengel  mentions  that  Ghinius  referred  it  to  the 
Ctloaum,  and  Anguillara  to  the  Arum  vuigare;  he 
bJasUf  is  somewhat  undecided  as  to  the  difference 
between  toe  common  Arum  and  the  Arum  Dioicori- 
*».  Staekhouse,  without  attempting  to  account 
for  the  transposition  of  terms,  decides  that  the  ipov 
sf  Theophrastus  is  the  Arum  Dracunculus,  or  Little 
Dragon  herb,  and  the  ipaKovnov  the  Arum  macu- 
Utwm.  I  regret  that,  after  consulting  all  the  best 
«otbonti*s  on  this  subject,  I  must  leave  it  in  so  un- 
aatowaetory  a  state."7 

ARQUATUS,  a  person  afflicted  with  the  arqua- 
t*t  morbmt*  or  jaundice.'    This  disease  (called  also 
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iKTcp-'i  aurigo,  reg-.us  morbus)  derives  its  name 
from  the  yellow  tint  diffused  over  the  body,  imita- 
ting in  a  manner  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.'  It  is 
sometimes  spelled  areuatus,  but  less  correctly,  as 
(according  to  Nonius')  area*  signifies  any  arch,  but 
trquu*  only  the  iris,  or  rainbow ;  as  Lucretius,'  "Tiim 
color  in  nigris  exittit  nvinbus  arqui." 

ARRA,  AR'RABO,  or  ARRHA,  ARUHABO,  is 
defined  by  Gaius*  to  be  the  "  proof  of  a  contract  of 
buying  and  selling ;"  but  it  also  has  a  more  general 
signification.  That  thing  was  called  arrha  which 
the  contracting  parties  gave  to  one  another,  whethei 
it  was  a  sum  of  money  or  anything  else,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  contract  being  made :  it  was  no  es 
sential  part  of  the  contract  of  buying  and  selling, 
but  only  evidence  of  agreement  as  to  price.*  If  the 
arrha  was  given  as  evidence  of  a  contract  abso- 
lutely made,  it  was  called  arrha  pacto  perfecto  data ; 
if  it  was  given  as  evidence  of  a  contract  to  be  made 
at  d  future  time,  it  was  called  arrha  pacto  imperfecta 
data.  In  the  latter  case,  the  party  who  refused  to 
complete  the  contract  lost  the  arrha  which  he  had 
given;  and  when  he  had  received  an  arrha,  but 
given  none,  he  was  obliged  to  restore  double  the 
amount  of  the  arrha.  Yet  the  bare  restoration  of 
the  arrha  was  sufficient,  if  both  parties  consented 
to  put  an  end  to  the  contract,  or  if  performance  of 
the  contract  was  resisted  by  either  party  on  suffi- 
cient grounds.  In  the  former  case,  the  arrha  only 
served,  if  dispute  arose,  as  evidence  of  the  unalter- 
able obligation  of  the  contract,  and  a  party  to  the 
contract  could  not  rescind  the  contract  even  with 
the  loss  of  the  arrha,  except  by  making  out  a  proper 
case.  Hence  arose  the  division  of  the  arrha  into 
confirmatoria  and  pamitentialis.  If,  in  the  formet 
case,  the  contract  wa3  not  completely  performed, 
the  arrha  was  restored,  and  the  party  who  was  in 
fault  lost  the  arrha  which  he  had  given.  But  when 
the  contract  was  completely  performed,  in  all  cases 
where  the  arrha  was  money,  it  was  restored,  oi 
taken  as  part  of  the  price,  unless  special  customs 
determined  otherwise ;  when  the  arrha  was  a  ring, . 
or  any  other  thing,  not  money,  it  was  restored. 
The  recovery  of  the  arrha  was  in  all  cases  by  a 
personal  action. 

The  arrha  in  some  respects  resembles  the  depos. 
ite  of  money  which  a  purchaser  of  land  in  England 
generally  pays,  according  to  the  conditions  of  sale, 
on  contracting  for  his  purchase. 

The  term  arrha,  in  its  general  sense  of  an  evi- 
dence of  agreement,  was  also  used  on  other  ct«a- 
sions,  as  in  the  case  of  betrothment  (tmmsalia). 
(Vtd.  Mabbiagb.)  Sometimes  the  word  arrha  is 
used  as  synonymous  with  pignus,*  but  this  is  not 
the  legal  meaning  of  the  term.' 

ARRHEPHOR'IA  ('A^piratf/Mo),  a  festival  which, 
according  to  the  various  ways  in  which  the  name 
is  written  (for  we  find  Ipayctopia  or  ififa<j>6pia),  is 
attributed  to  different  deities.  The  first  form  is 
derived  from  uf>{nrra,  and  thus  would  indicate  a  fes- 
tival at  which  mysterious  things  were  carried  about. 
The  other  name  would  point  to  Erse  or  Herse,  who 
was  believed  to  be  a  daughter  of  Cecrops,  and 
whose  worship  was  intimately  connected  with  that 
of  Athena.  But,  even  admitting  the  latter,  we  still 
have  sufficient  ground  for  believing  that  the  festival 
was  solemnized,  in  a  higher  sense,  in  honour  of 
Athena.'    It  was  held  at  Athens,  in  the  month  of 
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Skitophorion.  Four  girls,  of  between  seven  and 
eleven  years,'  were  selected  every  year  from  the 
most  distinguished  families,  two  of  whom  super- 
intended the  weaving  of  the  sacred  peplus  of  Athe- 
na, which  was  begun  on  the  last  day  of  Pyanepsion  j* 
the  two  others  had  to  carry  the  mysterious  and 
sacred  vessels  of  the  goddess.  These  latter  re- 
mained a  whole  year  on  the  Acropolis,  either  in  the 
Parthenon  or  some  adjoining  building ;'  and,  when 
the  festival  commenced,  the  priestess  of  the  goddess 
placed  vessels  upon  their  heads,  the  contents  of 
which  were  neither  known  to  them  nor  to  the 
priestess.  With  these  they  descended  to  a  natural 
grotto  within  the  district  of  Aphrodite,  in  the  gar- 
dens. Here  they  deposited  the  sacred  vessels,  and 
carried  back  something  else,  which  was  covered, 
and  likewise  unknown  to  them.  After  this  the 
girls  were  dismissed,  and  others  were  chosen  to 
supply  their  place  in  the  Acropolis.  The  girls 
wore  white  robes  adorned  with  gold,  which  were 
left  for  the  goddess ;  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  cakes 
was  baked  for  them.  To  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
festival,  a  peculiar  liturgy  was  established,  called 
afrbrftopia.  All  other  details  concerning  this  festi- 
val are  unknown. 

ARROGATIO.    (Vid.  Adoptio.) 

♦ARSEN'IKON  ( upoevixov )  "does  not  mean 
what  is  commonly  called  arsenic,  but  the  sesqui-sulr 
phuret  of  arsenic,  or  orpiment."  Celsus  clearly  in- 
dicates what  it  was  when  he  says  "Auripigmentum, 
quod  dpaevtKov  a  Greeds  nominatur."*  In  a  word, 
it  is  yellow  orpiment,  and  this  latter  name  itself  is 
merely  a  corruption  from  auripigmentum,  or  "  paint 
of  gold."  "It  was  called,"  observes  Dr.  Moore, 
"auripigmentum,  perhaps,  not  merely  from  its  gold- 
en colour  and  the  use  to  which  it  was  applied,  but 
because  the  ancients  thought  it  really  contained 
that  metal.  Pliny  mentions,  among  other  modes 
of  obtaining  gold,  that  of  making  it  from  orpiment ; 
and  says  that  Caligula  ordered  a  great  quantity  of 
(hat  3i±y.r.!ics  to  be  reduced,  and  obtained  excel- 
■  lent  goid,  but  in  such  small  proportion  as  to  lose 
by  an  experiment  which  was  not  afterward  repeat- 
ed.* Although  no  great  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
this  account,  we  are  not,  of  necessity,  to  .regard 
it  as  a  fable ;  for  the  mass  experimented  on  may 
have  contained,  as  it  is  said  this  mineral  sometimes 
does,  a  small  portion  of  gold."*  The  arsenic  of  the 
ancients,  then,  was  considerably  different  from  our 
oxyde  of  arsenic,  which  is  a  factitious  substance 
procured  from  cobalt  by  sublimation.  The  Arabian 
author  Servitor,  however,  describes  the  process  of 
subliming  arsenic;  and  Avicenna  makes  mention 
of  white  arsenic,  by  which  he  no  doubt  meant  sub- 
limed arsenic,  or  the  Arsenicum  album  of  modern 
chymists.  According  to  the  analysis  of  Klaproth, 
yellow  orpiment  consists  of  62  parts  of  arsenic  and 
38  of  sulphur.  The  Greek  name  apaevixiv  {mascu- 
line) is  said  by  some  to  have  been  given  to  it  be- 
cause of  the  potent  qualities  it  was  discovered  to 
possess ;  qualities,  however,  which  the  arsenic  of 
the  shops  exhibits  in  a  more  intense  degree.'  "Ga- 
len* says  it  was  commonly  called  apaeviKiv  in  his 
lime,  but  inrb  rCm  drroci'ftiv  ru  navra  jiovXouivov, 
'  by  those  who  wished  to  make  everything  conform 
to  the  Attic  dialect,'  fypeviKov."  According  to 
Pliny,  orpiment  was  dug  in  Syria,  for  the  use  of 
painters,  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  Vitruvius' 
mentions  Pontus  as  a  locality,  and  Dioscorides" 
names  Mysia  as  the  country  whence  the  best  was 
brought ;  that  of  Pontus  holding  the  second  rank. 


1.  (4^n$<Jpoi,  Ifmftipoi,  Itijtrppipoi :  Ariitoph.,  Lywjt.,  MS.) 

*.  (Suid.,  a.  r.  XaAxcta-.)— 3.  (Ilarpocr.,  e.  r.  Aawwbioot' 

'»  A,  i.,  27, »  4.)— 4.  (Do  Med.,  v ,  5.)— 9.  (H.  N.,  xxiiii.,  4.) 

4  (Anc.  Mineralogy,  p.  60.)— 7.  (Id.  ib.)— 8.  (De  Median, 

—/iWm,  iii-,  2,  p.  983,  ed.  K(ihn.— Theophraitm  hu  iiUn- 

m.  r  71,  8»,  »0.)-».  (Tii.,  7.J-10.  (t„  lil.-Moore,  L  c.) 
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The  red  sulphuret  of  arsenic  was  called  Saadara- 
cha,  and  the  ancients  appear  to  have  been  weH 
acquainted  with  the  kindred  nature  of  both  the  yel- 
low and  red.    (Vta".  Sandakacha.) 

ART  ABA  (aprdbn),  a  Persian  measure  of  capa- 
city, which  contained,  according  to  Herodotus,1  1 
medimnus  and  3  chcenices  (Attic) =103  Roman  sex- 
tarii  =13  gallons  6-092  pints ;  but,  according  toSui- 
das,  Hesychius,  Polycnus,*  and  Epiphanius,  it  con- 
tained 1  Attic  medimnus  =96  sextarii  =11  gallons 
7-1466  pints.  There  was  an  Egyptian  measure  C* 
the  same  name,  of  which  there  were  two  sorts,  the 
old  and  the  new  artaba."  The  old  artaba  contained 
4i  Roman  modii  =73  sextarii  =8  gallons  7-369 
pints.  It  was  about  equal  to  the  Attic  metretes  ; 
and  it  was  half  of  the  Ptolemaic  medimnus,  which 
was  to  the  Attic  medimnus  as  3  :  3.  The  latei 
and  more  common  Egyptian  artaba  contained  3J 
modii  =53$  sextarii  =6  gallons  48686  pints.*  It 
was  equal  to  the  Olympic  cubic  foot,  and  about  hall 
as  large  as  the  Persian  artaba.* 

ARTEMIS'IA  ('ApTt/uoia),  a  festival  celebrated 
at  Syracuse  in  honour  of  Artemis  Potamia  and  So- 
teira.'  It  lasted  three  days,  which  were  principally 
spent  in  feasting  and  amusements.1  Bread  was  of- 
fered to  her  under  the  name  of  Aojia.*  Festivals 
of  the  same  name,  and  in  honour  of  the  same  god- 
dess, were  held  in  many  places  in  Greece;  but 
principally  at  Delphi,  where,  according  to  Hege- 
sander,'  they  offered  to  the  god  a  mullet  on  this  oc- 
casion, because  it  appeared  to  hunt  and  kill  the  sea- 
hare,  and  thus  bore  some  resemblance  to  Artemis, 
the  goddess  of  hunting.  The  same  name  was  given 
to  the  festivals  of  Artemis  in  Cyrene  aid  Ephesus, 
though  in  the  latter  place  the  goddess  ^vns  not  the 
Grecian  Artemis,  but  a  deity  of  Eastern  origin. 

♦II.  The  name  of  an  herb,  commonly  called  Mug- 
worth,  or  Motherwort.  Dioscorides  describes  three 
species,  the  iroAvxAuvof,  uovok^uvoc ,  and  f^trrcfvA- 
Xoc.  The  first,  according  to  Sprengel,  is  the  Artemisia 
orbcresccns ;  the  second,  the  Artemisia  spicata ;  and 
the  third,  the  Artemisia  campestris.  Dierbach  seems 
to  entertain  much  the  same  ideas  regarding  the 
species  of  wormwood  comprehended  under  the 
apTc/ttoia  of  Hippocrates.  The  Wormwood  holds 
a  prominent  part  in  all  the  Herbals  of  antiquity,  from 
Dioscorides  to  Macer  Floridus." 

ARTE'RIA  (Aprypia),  a  word  commonly  (bat 
contrary  to  all  analogy)  derived  airb  row  aipa  n/peiv, 
ab  aire  servanda ;  because  the  ancients,  ignorant  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  finding  the  arteries 
always  empty  after  death,  supposed  they  were 
tubes  containing  air."  The  word  was  applied  to 
the  trachea  by  Hippocrates1*  and  his  contempora- 
ries, by  whom  the  vessels  now  called  arteries  were 
distinguished  from  the  veins  by  the  addition  of  the 
word  e-dwfu.  By  later  writers  it  is  used  to  signify 
sometimes  the  trachea,1*  and  in  this  sense  the  epi- 
thet Tprixtia,  aspera,  is  occasionally  added  ;'*  some- 
times an  artery  ;'*  in  which  sense  the  epithet  foia, 
lavis,  is  sometimes  added,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
trachea ;  and  sometimes,  in  the  plural  number,  the 
bronchia." 


1.  (i.,  192.)— 2.  (Strut-,  hr.,  3,  82.)— S.  (Didymua,  c.  Is.)— 4. 
(Rhemn.  Fans.,  Cmnnen  do  Pond,  et  Menx^  r.f  89,  90. — Hieron., 
ad  Eiech.,  5.)— 5.   (BOckh,   Metrolog.  Unteriucb.,  p.  242.— 
Worm,  de  Pond.,  Ac.,  n.  133.)— 6.  (Find.,  Pyth.,  ii.,  19.)— 7 
(Lit.,  m,  23.— Pint.,  Marcel].,  18.)— 8.  (Hoeyciu,  a  t.)— 9 
(Athconui,  Tii.,  p.  323.) — 10.  (Dio»cor.,  iii.,  116,  117.— Adama 
Append.,  a.  r.) — Ii.  (Cic,  De  Nat.  Deor.,  ii.,  55 :  "  Sangruie  pe 
venai  in  omne  corpus  diffunditur,  et  spiritut)  per  arterial."—  Com 
pare  Seneca,  (Jurat.  Nat.,  iii.,  15,  t  2.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xi.,  88, 80. 
12.  (Epidem.,  Tii.,  654,  663,  ed.  Kuhn.)— 13.  (Ariitol.,  H.  A 
i.,  13,  (  3.— Macrob.,  Saturn.,  Tii.,  15.— Ant.,  p.  24,  ed.  EOhn. 
14.  (Aret.,  p.  31.— Cic,  De  Nat.  Deor.,  ii.,  34.— Cela.,  De  Med 
nr.,  1.) — 15.  (Cels.,  De  Med.,  it.,  1,  Art.  qua*  aopwWfcf  rt 
cant.— Ibid.,  ii.,  10.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xi.,  68.— Aret.,  p.  SI,  tT* 
&c.)— 16.  (Anct.  ad  Hercnn.,  iii.,  IS.— Aut.  Cell,  N.  A_ 
26.-Aret.,  p.  23,  Ac.) 
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ARVALES  FRATRES 


NotwiUMttnding  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  an- 
nate, that  the  arteries  contained  only  air,  it  is 
certain  that  the  more  intelligent  among  them  knew 
perfectly  well,  1.  That  they  contain  blood,1  and 
even  that  this  is  of  a  different  nature  from  that 
which  is  in  the  veins.1  Galen,  from  whom  the  last 
idea  i>  obtained,  calls  the  pulmonary  artery  ^TJhj) 
apraMucV,  because  it  conveys  venous  blood,  al- 
ttnogh  it  has  the  form  and  structure  of  an  artery, 
t.  That  the  section  of  an  artery  is  much  more  dan- 
geroos  and  more  difficult  to  heal  than  that  of  a 
fain.*  3.  That  there  is  a  pulsation  in  the  arteries 
which  does  not  exist  in  the  veins,  and  of  which  the 
variations  are  of  great  value,  both  as  assisting  to 
form  a  correct  diagnosis,  and  also  as  an  indication 
«f  treatment.* 
ARTOPTA.  (Fii  Pmtob.) 
ARU'RA  Ifipmtpa),  a  Greek  measure  of  surface, 
which,  according  to  Suidas,  was  the  fourth  part  of 
the  iliSpov.  The  avltOpov,  as  a  measure  of  length, 
contained  100  Greek  feet ;  its  square,  therefore, 
=10,000  feet,  and  therefore  the  arura  =£500  Greek 
(fare  feet. 

Herodotus*  mentions  a  measure  of  the  same 
tame,  but  apparently  of  a  different  size.  He  says 
that  it  is  a  hundred  Egyptian  cubits  in  every  direc- 
tion. Now  the  Egyptian  cubit  contained  nearly  17} 
isehes;*  therefore  the  square  of  100x17}  inches, 
l  < ,  nearly  148  feet,  gives  the  number  of  square 
feet  (Engfash)  in  the  arura,  viz.,  81,904.' 
ARUS'PEX.  (Vid.  Hamshx.) 
ARVA'LES  FRATRES.  The  fratres  arvales 
farmed  a  college  or  company  of  twelve  in  number, 
tad  were  so  called,  according  to  Varro,'  from  offer- 
ing public  sacrifices  for  the  fertility  of  the  fields 
lasers  pttiUca.  faciunt  propterea,  u(  fruges  fcrant 
vwt).  That  they  were  of  extreme  antiquity  is 
proved  by  the  legend  which  refers  their  institution 
to  Romohts,  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  when  his  nurse 
Aces  Laurentia  lost  one  of  her  twelve  sons,  he  al- 
lowed himeelf  to  be  adopted  by  her  in  his  place,  and 
•sued  himself  and  the  remaining  eleven  "  Fratres 
♦jrrales."*  We  also  find  a  college  called  the  SodaUs 
IWu,  and  as  the  latter  were  confessedly  of  Sabine 
wigm,  and  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  np 
ike  Sabine  religious  rites,"  there  is  some  reason  for 
Ike  supposition  of  Niebuhr,"  that  these  colleges 
Mrreapooded  one  to  the  other :  the  Fratres  Arvales 
hang  connected  with  the  Latin,  and  the  Sodales 
Tkn  with  the  Sabine,  element  of  the  Roman  state, 
jaw*  as  there  were  two  colleges  of  the  Luperei, 
stately,  the  F, kbit  and  the  QuinctUti,  the  former  of 
whom  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  Sabines. 

The  office  of  the  fratres  arvales  was  for  life,  and 
was  not  taken  away  even  from  an  exile  or  captive. 
They  were,  as  a  badge  of  office,  a  chaplet  of  ears  of 
eora  (spiem  corona.)  fastened  on  their  heads  with  a 
white  band."  The  number  given  by  inscriptions 
varies,  but  it  is  never  more  than  nine ;  though,  ac- 
earaog  to  the  legend  and  general  belief,  it  amount- 
el  to  twelve.  One  of  their  annual  duties  was  to 
■■Hrtt*  a  three  days'  festival  in  honour  of  Dea 
Do,  supposed  to  be  Ceres,  sometimes  held  on  the 
tvL,  nv.,  and  int.,  sometimes  on  the  vi.,  it.,  and 
m.  KaL  Jan., »'.  «.,  on  the  17th,  19th,  and  20th,  or 
dte  37th,  39th,  and  30th  of  May.  Of  this  the  mas- 
ter of  the  college,  appointed  annually,  gave  public 
notice  (Micebat)  from  the  Temple  of  Concord  on 
ike  CapitoL     On  the  first  and  last  of  these  days, 


I.  (Ant,  p.  MO,  303,  wWn  artarutomr  »  raoomauBdtd.)— 
L  (OalnTo*  Das  Put.  Carp-  Hon.,  to-  8.)— 3.  (Cell.,  De 
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the  college  met  at  the  house  of  their  president,  tc 
make  offerings  to  the  Dea  Dia ;  on  the  second  they 
assembled  in  the  grove  of  the  same  goddess,  about 
five  miles  south  of  Rome,  and  there  offered  sacrifice* 
for  the  fertility  of  the  earth.    An  account  of  the 
different  ceremonies  of  this  festival  is  preserved  in 
an  inscription,  which  was  written  in  the  first  year 
of  the  Emperor  Elagabalus  (A.D.  318),  who  war 
elected  a  member  of  the  college  under  the  name  of 
M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  Pius  Felix.1    The  same  in 
scription  contains  the  following  song  or   hymn, 
which  appears  to  have  been  sung  at  this  festival 
from  the  most  ancient  times : 
"  E  nos.  Loses,  iuvate. 
Neve  luerve,  Marmar,  sins  incurrere  in  pUoiu 
Salur  furere,  Mars,  limen  soli,  sta  bcrbcr  • 
Semunis  alternei  adtocapit  eonctos. 
E  nos,  Marmor,  tuvato  : 
Triumpe,  triumpe,  triumpe,  trtumpe,  triumpe." 
Elausen,  in  his  work  on  this  subject,*  gives  the  fol 
lowing  translation  of  the  above : 
"  Age  nos.  Lares,  jtmate. 
If  eve  luem,  Mars,  sinas  incurrere  in  plures : 
Salur  furere,  Mars,  pede  pulsa  limen,  sta  verbere 
Sememes  alterni  aivocabite  cunctos. 
Age  nos.  Mars,  juvato : 
Triumphe,"  *}e. 
But,  besides  this  festival  of  the  Dea  Dia,  the  fratres 
arvales  were  required,  on  various  occasions  under 
the  emperors,  to  make  vows  and  offer  up  thanks- 
givings, an  enumeration  of  which  is  given  in  Fa* 
ciolati.*    Strabo,  indeed,4  informs  us  that,  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  these  priests  (lepoimmovee)  per- 
formed sacrifices  called  the  ambarvalia  at  various 
places  on  the  borders  of  the  ager  Romanus,  or 
original  territory  of  Rome ;'  and  among  others,  at 
Festi,  a  place  between  five  and  six  miles  from  the 
city,  in  the  direction  of  Alba.    There  is  no  boldness 
in  supposing  that  this  was  a  custom  handed  down 
from  time  immemorial,  and,  moreover,  that  it  was 
a  duty  of  this  priesthood  to  invoke  a  blessing  on  the 
whole  territory  of  Rome.    It  is  proved  by  inscrip- 
tions that  this  college  existed  till  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Gordian,  or  A.D.  325,  and  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  not  abolished  till  A.D.  400,  togethei 
with  the  other  colleges  of  the  pagan  priesthoods. 

The  private  ambarvalia  were  certainly  of  a  differ- 
ent nature  from  those  mentioned  by  Strabo,  and 
were  so  called  from  the  victim  {hostia  ambarvalis), 
that  was  slain  on  the  occasion,  being  led  three 
times  round  the  cornfields  before  the  sickle  was  put 
to  the  corn.  This  victim  was  accompanied  by  a 
crowd  of  merry-makers  (chorus  et  socii),  the  reap- 
ers and  farm-servants  dancing  and  singing,  as  they 
marched  along,  the  praises  of  Ceres,  and  praying 
for  her  favour  and  presence,  while  they  offered  her 
the  libations  of  milk,  honey,  and  wine.*  This  cere- 
mony was  also  called  a  liutralio,1'  or  purification : 
and  for  a  beautiful  description  of  the  holyday,  and 
the  prayers  and  vows  made  on  the  occasion,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Tibullus,  lib.  ii.,  eleg.  i.  It  is, 
perhaps,  worth  while  to  remark  that  Polybius*  uses 
language  almost  applicable  to  the  Roman  ambar- 
valia in  speaking  of  the  Mantineans,  who,  he  says 
(specifying  the  occasion),  made  a  purification,  and 
carried  victims  round  the  city,  and  all  the  country : 
his  words  are,  Oi  liavnvttc  Kadapftbv  inotiaavro, 
koX  oipuyia  ittpu/vtyKav  r^f  re  iroAtwf  *v»:Ay  nal  f$c 

There  is,  however,  a  still  greater  resemblance  to 
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■be  rites  we  have  been  describing,  in  the  ceremonies 
of  Ibe  rogation  or  gang  week  of  the  Latin  Church. 
These  consisted  of  processions  through  the  fields, 
accompanied  with  prayers  (rogatimes)  for  a  bless- 
ing on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  were  continued 
during  three  days  in  Whitsun-week.  The  custom 
was  abolished  at  the  Reformation  in  consequence 
of  its  abuse,  and  the  perambulation  of  the  parish 
(boundaries  substituted  in  its  place.1 

•AIUJNDO.     (Vtrf.  KAAAMOS.) 

AS,  or  Libra,  a  pound,  the  unit  of  weight  among 
the  Romans.    (Vid.  Libel) 

AS,  the  unit  of  value  in  the  Roman  and  old  Ital- 
ian coinages,  was  made  of  copper,  or  of  the  mixed 
metal  called  JE».  The  origin  of  this  coin  has  been 
already  noticed  under  JE*.  It  was  originally  of  the 
weight  of  a  pound  of  twelve  ounces,  whence  it  was 
called  as  libralis  and  as  grave.  The  oldest  form  of 
it  is  that  which  bears  the  figure  of  an  animal  (a  bull, 
ram,  boar,  or  sow).  The  next  and  most  common 
form  is  that  described  by  Pliny,*  as  having  the  two- 
faced  head  of  Janus  on  one  side,  and  the  prow  of  a 
ship  on  the  other  (whence  the  expression  used  by 
Roman  boys  in  tossing  up,  capita  out  noma**).  The 
annexed  specimen,  from  the  British  Museum,  weighs 
4000  grains :  the  length  of  the  diameter  in  this  and  the 
two  following  cuts  is  half  that  of  the  original  coins. 


Pliny*  informs  us  that,  in  the  time  of  the  first 
Punic  war  (B.C.  264-241),  in  order  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  state,  this  weight  of  a  pound  was  di- 
minished, and  ases  were  struck  of  the  same  weight 
as  the  sextans  (that  is,  two  ounces,  or  one  sixth  of 
the  ancient  weight);  and  that  thus  the  Republic 
paid  off  its  debts,  gaining  five  parts  in  six  :  that  af- 
terward, in  the  second  Punic  war,  in  the  dictator- 
ship of  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  (about  B.C.  SIT),  ases 
of  one  ounce  were  made,  and  the  denarius  was  de- 
creed to  be  equal  to  sixteen  ases,  the  Republic  thus 
gaining  one  half;  but  that,  in  military  pay,  the  dena- 
rius was  always  given  for  ten  ases :  and  that,  soon 
after,  by  the  Papirian  law  (about  B.C.  191),  ases  of 
half  an  ounce  were  made.  Festus,  also,*  mentions 
the  reduction  of  the  as  to  two  ounces  at  the  time  of 
the  first  Punic  war.  There  seem  to  have  been  other 
reductions  besides  those  mentioned  by  Pliny,  for 
there  exist  ases,  and  parts  of  ases,  which  show  that 
this  coin  was  made  of  11, 10,  9, 8, 3, 1},  It  ounces; 
and  there  are  copper  coins  of  the  Terentian  family 


1.  (Hooker,  Eod.  Pol.,  v.,  61, «.— Whutlcr,  Com.  Prey.,  v, 
».)-».  (H.N.,ixxiii.,3.)-3.  (M«crob.,S«t.,i.,7.>-4.  (H.N, 
Txriii  ,  13.)— S.  (a.  t.  Sextant    *••••  ) 
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which  show  that  it  was  depressed  to  T';  and  even 
^r  of  its  original  weight.  Several  modern  writeri 
have  contended,  chiefly  from  the  fact  of  ases  being 
found  of  so  many  different  weights,  that  Pliny's  ac- 
count of  the  reductions  of  the  coin  is  incorrect,  and 
that  these  reductions  took  place  gradually,  in  the 
lapse  of  successive  centuries.  But  Bockh  has 
shown1  that  there  is  no  trace  in  early  times  of  a 
distinction  between  the  as  grate  and  lighter  mon- 
ey ;  that  the  Twelve  Tables  know  of  no  such  di» 
tinction ;  that,  even  after  the  introduction  of  lightei 
money,  fines  and  rewards  were  reckoned  in  at 
grate ;  and  that  the  style  of  the  true  Roman  cohu 
which  still  remain  by  no  means  proves  that  the 
heavier  pieces  are  much  older  than  those  of  two 
ounces,  but  rather  the  contrary.  His  conclusion  is, 
that  all  the  reductions  of  the  weight  of  the  as,  from 
a  pound  down  to  two  ounces,  took  place  during  the 
first  Punic  war.  Indeed,  if  the  reduction  had  been 
very  gradual,  it  is  impossible  that  the  Republic  could 
have  made  by  it  that  gain  which  Pliny  states  to  have 
been  the  motive  for  the  step. 

The  value  of  the  as,  of  course,  varied  with  its 
weight.  Some  writers,  indeed,  suppose  that  a  rise 
took  place  in  the  value  of  copper,  which  compensa- 
ted for  the  reduction  in  the  weight  of  the  as ;  so 
that,  in  fact,  the  as  libralis  of  Servius  Tnllius  was 
not  of  much  greater  value  than  the  lighter  money 
of  later  limes.  But  this  supposition  is  directly  con- 
tradicted by  Pliny's  account  of  the  reduction  in  the 
weight  of  the  as ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  value 
of  copper  had  rather  fallen  than  risen  at  the  time 
when  the  reduction  took  place.'  Before  the  reduc- 
tion to  two  ounces,  ten  ases  were  equal  to  the  de- 
narius =about  8y  pence  English.  ( Vid.  Denarius.) 
Therefore  the  as  =3-4  farthings.  By  the  reduction 
the  denarius  was  made  equal  to  16  ases ;  therefore 
the  as  =24  farthings. 

The  as  was  divided  into  parts,  which  were  named 
according  to  the  number  of  ounces  they  contained. 
They  were  the  deunx,  dextans,  dodrans,  bes,  septum, 
semis,  quincunx,  triens,  quadrant  or  teruncius,  sex- 
tans, seseunx  or  teseuneia,  and  uneia,  consisting  re- 
spectively of  II,  10,  9,  8,  7,  6,  5,  4,  3,  2,  It,  and  1 
ounces.  Of  these  divisions  the  following  were  rep- 
resented by  coins;  namely,  the  semis,  quincunx, 
triens,  quadrant,  sextans,  and  undo.  There  is  a 
solitary  instance  of  the  existence  of  the  dodrans,  in, 
a  coin  of  the  Cassian  family,  bearing  an  S  and  three\ 
balls.  We  have  no  precise  information  as  to  the 
time  when  these  divisions  were  first  introduced,  but 
it  was  probably  nearly  as  early  as  the  first  coinage 
of  copper  money. 

The  semis,  semis  sis,  or  semi^u,  half  the  as,  or  six 
ounces,  is  always  marked  with  an  S  to  represent  its 
value,  and  very  commonly  with  heads  of  Jupiter, 
Juno,  and  Pallas,  accompanied  by  strigils. 

The  quincunx,  or  piece  of  five  ounces,  is  very  rare. 
There  is  no  specimen  of  it  in  the  British  Museum. 
It  is  distinguished  by  five  small  bails  to  represent 
its  value. 

The  triens,  the  third  part  of  the  as,  or  piece  of 
four  ounces,  is  marked  with  four  balls.    In  the  an- 


nexed specimen  from  the  British  Museum,  the  baHi 
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appear  on  both  aides,  with  a  thunderbolt  on  one  side, 
aad  a  dolphin,  with  a  strigil  above  it,  on  the  other. 
It*  weight  is  1571  grains. 

The  fut&rtx*  ot  /nwKtw,  the  fourth  part  of  the 
at,  or  piece  of  three  ounces,  has  three  balls  to  de- 
note its  value.  An  open  hand,  a  strigil,  a  dolphin, 
grains  of  com,  a  star,  heads  of  Hercules,  Ceres, 
re,  are  common  derices  on  this  coin.  Pliny1  says 
last  both  the  triens  and  quadrans  bore  the  image  of 
a  ship. 

The  taunt,  the  sixth  part  of  the  as,  or  piece  of 
two  ounces,  bears  two  balls.  In  the  annexed  spe- 
eimsi  from  the  British  Museum,  there  is  a  cadu- 
ie»  and  strigil  on  one  side,  and  a  cockle-shell  on 
*o  other.    Its  weight  is  770  grains. 


The  undo,  one  ounce  piece,  or  twelfth  of  the  as, 
■  narked  by  a  single  ball  There  appear  on  this 
earn  beads  of  Pallas,  of  Koma,  and  of  Diana,  ships, 
bogs,  aad  ears  of  barley. 

After  the  redaction  in  the  weight  of  the  as,  coins 
were  struck  of  the  value  of  2, 3,4,  and  even  lOases, 
wkiea  were  called,  respectively,  duttit  or  dupondiut, 
axai*,  cuadruttit,  and  deatttit.  Other  multiples 
of  the  as  were  denoted  by  words  of  similar  forma- 
noa,  up  to  centum* ,  100  ases ;  but  most  of  them  do 
■ot  exist  as  coins. 

In  certain  forms  of  expression,  in  which  at  is 
ased  for  money  without  specifying  the  denomina- 
tion, we  most  understand  the  as.  Thus  dent  cent, 
mill*  grit,  itciet  arit,  mean,  respectively,  10, 1000, 
1 ,000,000  tttt. 

The  word  at  was  used  also  for  any  whole  which 
was  to  be  divided  into  equal  parts ;  and  those  parts 
were  eafled  ttneia.  Thus  these  words  were  applied 
■ot  only  to  weight  and  money,  bat  to  measures  of 
length,  surface,  and  capacity,  to  inheritances,  inter- 
est, bouses,  farms,  and  many  other  things.  Hence 
the  phrases  karet  ex  atte,  the  heir  to  a  whole  estate ; 
iaret  a  iodrantt,  the  heir  to  the  ninth  part,  dec.* 
Pfaty  even  uses  the  phrases  tcmittem  Africa,*  and 
Miifir  tt  tcmnineiat  koranun.* 

The  as  was  also  called,  in  ancient  times,  attariut 
(k.  nmnu).  and  in  Greek  to  aoeaptov.  Accord- 
■g  to  Potybins,'  the  assarius  was  equal  to  half  the 
•Mas.  On  the  coins  of  Chios  we  find  aaoupiov, 
•nvopwv  \purv,  itraapta  Ha,  aaaapia  rpla. 

*  AS' ARUM  (iaapov),  a  plant.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  observes  Adams,  that  it  is  the  Atanm  Euro- 
son,  or  common  Asarabacca.  Dodonsus  men- 
osas  that  it  had  got  the  trivial  name  of  Baccar  in 
Preach,  and  hence  supposes  Atarabacca  was  a  oom- 
pogad  of  toe  two  terms.  He  denies,  however,  that 
it  ■  the  real  Asccfari*  of  the  ancients.  BntSpren- 
gd  advocates  this  opinion,  and  mentions  in  confirm- 
ation of  it,  upon  the  authority  of  the  Flora  Veronen- 
as,  that  the  Asarabacca  is  called  batcher*  and  bac- 
mn  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  around  Vero- 
■a*  According  to  Sibtborp,  it  still  grows  in  what 
was  once  the  Laconian  territory,  and  in  the  country 
■•red  Constantinople. 

ASBESTOS  or  AMIANTUS  (iatearoc,  ifuat- 
'•).  This  mineral,  which  is  generally  white,  and 
kai  sometimes  a  greenish  hue,  and  which  consists 
sf  soft  flexible  fibres,  was  obtained  by  the  ancients 


J-JL  *-,  nxKL,  1J.)— 2.  (Yid.  Cic,  pre  Cecim,  c.  «.>— ». 
•  *,  tiol,  *.)—*■  (H.  N.,  iL,  U.h-S.  <U,  !».)-«.  (Di«- 
m,U*-n,tm,  D.  SimvL.  t>_ Adna,  Appmd.,  «.t— BU- 


from  India,  from  the  vicinity  of  Carpasus  in  Cyprus, 
and  from  Carystus  in  Eubcea.  In  consequence  ot 
being  found  in  the  two  latter  localities,  it  was  some 
times  called  "  the  flax  of  Carpasus"  {Xivov  Kapwar 
oiov1),  and  also  "  the  Carystian  stone"  (kiBoc  Kapvo- 
tloc3).  It  was  well  adapted  for  making  the  wicks 
of  lamps,  because  it  is  indestructible  by  fire ;  and 
hence  the  Greeks,  who  used  it  for  this  purpose,  gava 
it  the  name  "  asbestos,"  which  means  inextinguish- 
able. Pausanias*  mentions  that  the  golden  lamp 
which  burned  day  and  night  in  the  temple  of  Athena 
Polias,  at  Athens,  had  a  wick  of  this  substance. 

It  was  also  spun  and  woven  into  cloth.  Thus 
manufactured,  it  was  used  for  napkins  (xupeK/ia- 
yeia,*  xeipofiaarpa1),  which  were  never  washed,  but 
cleansed  in  a  much  more  effective  manner,  when- 
ever  they  required  it,  by  being  thrown  into  the 
fire. 

Another  use  to  which  asbestine  cloth  was  ap- 
plied, was  to  preserve  the  remains  of  dead  bodies 
burned  in  the  funeral  pile.  The  corpse,  having  been 
wrapped  in  a  cloth  of  this  substance,  was  consumed 
with  the  exception  of  the  bones,  which  were  thus 
kept  together  and  preserved  from  being  mingled 
with  the  ashes  of  the  wood.  But  the  expense  of 
this  kind  of  cloth  was  so  great,  that  it  could  only 
be  used  at  the  obsequies  of  persons  of  the  most  ex- 
alted rank.  The  testimony  of  Pliny,  who  alone 
has  transmitted  to  us  the  knowledge  of  this  species 
of  posthumous  luxury,  has  been  corroborated  by 
the  discovery  of  pieces  of  the  cloth  in  ancient  Ro- 
man or  Italian  sepulchres.  The  most  remarkable 
specimen  of  this  kind  was  found  at  Rome,  A.D. 
1702,  in  a  marble  sarcophagus.  The  scull  and  bones 
of  the  deceased  were  wrapped  up  in  it.  Its  dimen- 
sions were  about  five  feet  by  six  and  a  half.  Sinco 
its  discovery,  it  has  been  carefully  preserved  in  the 
Vatican  Library ;  and  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  who  saw  it 
there,  describes  its  appearance  in  the  following 
terms :'  "  It  is  coarsely  spun,  but  as  soft  and  pliant 
as  silk.  Our  guide  set  fire  to  one  comer  of  it,  and 
the  very  same  part  burned  repeatedly  with  great 
rapidity  and  brightness  without  being  at  all  injured." 

Although  asbestos  is  still  found  naturally  asKti- 
ated  with  rocks  of  serpentine  in  Cornwall,  and  in 
many  foreign  countries,  it  is  now  scarcely  used  ex- 
cept for  some  philosophical  purposes,  and,  if  made 
into  cloth,  it  is  only  in  very  small  quantities,  and  as 
a  matter  of  curiosity. — *II.  The  Greek  medical  wri- 
ters use  the  term  aateoroe  in  a  very  different  sense 
from  the  preceding.  With  tbem  it  indicates  Calx 
viva,  or  Quicklime  (rWavoc  being  understood).  By 
Dioscorides  it  is  more  specially  applied  to  the  lime 
of  sea-shells.  "  I  am  not  aware,"  observes  Adams, 
"  that  any  Greek  author  uses  the  term  uo6eo-roc  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  employed  by  the  Latin  wri- 
ters and  by  modern  naturalists.'" 

•ASCALABOTES  (acKaXaBuTric),  a  species  of 
Lizard.  Its  Greek  names  are  amaXaltrr^t,  iujKula- 
6oc,  yaXeunK,  and  Kuhjr^e,  all  of  which  appellations 
are  given  to  one  and  the  same  animal,  namely,  the 
Spotted  Lizard,  the  Stcllio  of  the  Latin  writers,  and 
the  Lacerta  gecko  of  Linnaeus.  The  Stellio  lived  in 
walls,  and  was  accustomed  to  run  along  these  and 
on  the  roofs  of  houses.'  It  was  considered  the  en- 
emy of  map,  venomous  and  cunning.  Hence  the 
term  ttellionatut,  denoting  all  kinds  of  fraud  in  bar- 
gaining, and  the  old  English  word  tttUionatc,  or 
Fraud  in  the  contract.  The  Stellio  is  the  TarenloU, 
or  Gecko  tubcrculeux  of  the  sooth  of  Europe.  It 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Lacerta  ttellio,  L , 


1.  (Pmu.,  i.,  as,  «  7.)— 3.  (Pint.,  D«  One  Def.)— 1.  (1  c.)— 
4.  (SoUcus,  *p.  Ap.  Dtsc.  H.  Comirent.,  c.  90.) — 5.  (Srrobo,  x.— 
Pint.,  1.  c^-"  MippB,"  Plin.,  H.  N  ,  xix.,  4.)— ft  (Tour  on  Con- 
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—8.  ( Arvtiiph.,  Nab.,  170,  Ac.) 
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•r  the  Stellio  of  the  Levant.  This  misapplication 
of  the  term  was  first  made  by  Belon.  The  Laeerta 
stellio  is  or  an  olive  colour,  shaded  with  black,  and 
is  very  common  throughout  the  Levant,  and  partic- 
ularly in  Egypt.  The  L.  gecko,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  spotted  lizard,  and  some  of  the  species,  the 
Plctydactyli  for  instance,  are  painted  with  the  most 
lively  colours  The  melancholy  and  heavy  air  of 
the  Gecko,  superadded  to  a  certain  resemblance 
which  it  bears  to  the  salamander  and  the  toad,  have 
rendered  it  an  object  of  hatred,  and  caused  it  to  be 
considered  as  venomous,  but  of  this  there  is  no  real 
proof.1 

•ASC'ARIS  (aaKopie),  the  small  intestinal  worm 
formed  in  children  and  in  adults  afflicted  with  cer- 
tain diseases.     It  is  the  Ascaris  vermicularis,  L.' 

ASCIA,  dim.  ASCIOLA  {aneirupvov,  aiccirapviov), 
an  adze. 

Muratoii3  has  published  numerous  representations 
of  the  adze,  as  it  is  exhibited  on  ancient  monuments. 
We  select  the  three  following,  two  of  which  show 
the  instrument  itself,  with  a  slight  variety  of  form, 
while  the  third  represents  a  ship-builder  holding  it 
in  his  right  hand,  and  using  it  to  shape  the  rib  of  a 
vessel.  The  blade  of  the  adze  was  frequently  curv- 
ed, as  we  see  it  in  all  these  figures,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  employed  to  hollow  out  pieces  of  wood,  so 
as  to  construct  vessels  either  for  holding  water  or 
for  floating  upon  it.  Calypso,  in  the  Odyssey,*  fur- 
nishes Ulysses  both  with  an  axe  (neXeievc)  and  with 
"  a  well-polished  adze,"  as  the  most  necessary  in- 
Mruments  for  cutting  down  trees  and  constructing 
a  ship. 


In  otaer  cases  the  curvature  of  the  blade  was 
much  less  considerable,  the  adze  being  used  merely 
to  cut  off  all  inequalities,  so  as  to  make  a  rough 
piece  of  timber  smooth  (asciare,  dolare),  and,  as  far 
?«  pouible,  to  polish  it  (polire).  Cicero*  quotes  from 
ttie  Twelve  Tables  the  following  law,  designed  to 
rattsin  the  expenses  of  funerals :  Rogum  ascia  ne 
flit*. 

In  using  the  adze,  the  shipwright  or  carpenter  was 
always  in  danger  of  inflicting  severe  blows  upon  his 
own  feet  if  he  made  a  false  stroke.  Hence  arose 
t  proverb  applied  to  those  who  were  their  own  en- 
emies, or  did  themselves  injury :  Ipse  mihi  asciam 
in  ems  impegi*  Another  proverbial  expression, de- 
lived  from  the  use  of  the  same  tool,  occurs  in  Plau- 
tus.'  The  phrase  Jam  hoc  opus  est  exasciatum 
means,  "This  work  is  now  begun,"  because  the 
rough-hewing  of  the  timber  by  means  of  the  ascia, 
the  formation  of  balks  or  planks  out  of  the  natural 
trunk  or  branches  of  a  tree,  was  the  first  step  to- 
ward* the  construction  of  an  edifice.  On  the  other 
band,  we  read  in  Sophocles  of  a  seat  not  even  thus 
rough-hewn.'    The  expression  used  is  equivalent 


1    (Cmiirt  Anim.  Kin«d.,Tol.  ii.,  p.  38,  tnmel.)— t.  (Adun, 
Apmnd.,  •.  t.)— 3.  (In«.  Vet.  Thei.,  i.,  534-536.)— I.  (v  ,137.) 
— *   (De  Leg.,  ii..  23.J-6.  (Petron..  Si.t.,74.)— 7.  (Aiin.,it,S, 
*l  >— 8.  (QdBpn  icKhapvm  :  (Ed.  Col..  101.) 
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to  6f(orov  ireVpov,'  and  denoted  a  rock  in  its  natu- 
ral state. 

Both  the  substantive  ascia,  and  the  verb  aseitn 
derived  from  it,  retain  the  same  signification  in  mod- 
em Italian  which  they  had  in  Latin,  as  above  ex- 
plained. 

Vitruvius  and  Palladius*  give  directions  for  wing 
the  ascia  in  chopping  lime  and  mixing  it  so  at  to 
make  mortar  or  plaster.  For  this  purpose  we  mud 
suppose  it  to  have  had  a  blunt,  unpolished  blade,  and 
a  long  handle.  In  fact,  it  would  then  resemble  ths 
modern  hoe,  as  used  either  by  masons  and  plaster- 
ers for  the  use  just  specified,  or  by  gardeners  or  ag- 
riculturists for  breaking  the  surface  of  the  ground 
and  eradicating  weeds.  Accordingly,  Palladius,1  in 
his  enumeration  of  the  implements  necessary  for 
tilling  the  ground,  mentions  hoes  with  rakes  fixed 
to  them  at  the  back,  ascias  in  averse  parte  referent** 
rastros. 

Together  with  the  three  representations  of  the 
ascia,  we  have  introduced  into  the  preceding  wood- 
cut the  figure  of  another  instrument,  taken  from  a 
coin  of  the  Valerian  family.*  This  instrument  was 
called  Acisculus.  It  was  chiefly  used  by  masons, 
whence,  in  the  ancient  glossaries,  Acisculariu*  is 
translated  Xaroftoc,  a  stone-cutter.  The  acisculos, 
or  pick,  as  shown  in  the  above  figure,  was  a  little 
curved,  and  it  terminated  in  a  point  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  was  shaped  like  a  hammer  in  the  other. 
Its  helve  was  inserted  bo  that  it  might  be  used  wits 
the  same  kind  of  action  as  the  adze.  Also,  as  tfaa 
substantive  ascia  gave  origin  to  the  verb  exasciirt, 
meaning  to  hew  a  smooth  piece  of  wood  out  of  a 
rough  piece  by  means  of  the  adze,  so  aciseulus  gave 
origin  to  exaeiscularc,  meaning  to  hew  anything  out 
of  stone  by  the  use  of  the  pick.  Various  monu- 
mental inscriptions,  published  by  Muratori,'  warn 
persons  against  opening  or  destroying  tombs  by  tha 
process. 

•AS'KION  (oo*ioi>)4a  species  or  variety  of  Truf- 
fle, mentioned  by  Theophrastus.* 

*ASCLE'PIAS  (denrttprtaf),  a  plant,  which  Al- 
ston, Woodville,  BUlerbeck,  and  Sprengel  agree  in 
identifying  with  the  Asclepias  vincetozicum,  L,  w 
officinal  Swallow-wort.  Slackbouae,  however,  pre- 
fers the  Thapsia  Asclepinon.  It  was  used  in  case* 
of  dropsy,7  and  took  its  name  from  Asclepiades, 
who  first  recommended  its  use. 

ASCLEPIEI'A  CKosXtimeia)  is  the  name  of  fes- 
tivals which  were  probably  celebrated  in  all  places 
where  temples  of  Asclepius  (^Esculapius)  existed. 
The  most  celebrated,  however,  was  that  of  Epidao- 
rus,  which  took  place  every  five  years,  and  was  sol- 
emnized with  contests  of  rhapsodists  and  musicians, 
and  with  solemn  processions  and  games.  'Kath,- 
meta  are  also  mentioned  at  Athens,'  which  were, 
probably,  like  those  of  Epidaurus,  solemnized  with 
musical  contests.  They  took  place  on  the  eighth  day 
of  the  month  of  Elaphebolion. 

•ASCYRON  (umtvpov),  a  plant.  Dioscorides 
puts  it  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  aaxvpov  is  a  species 
of  Hypericum,  or  St.  John's-wort ;  but  which  spe- 
cies it  is  cannot  be  satisfactorily  determined.  Spren- 
gel, in  the  first  edition  of  his  R.  H.  H.,  prefers  the Hy- 
pericum Androsamum,  or  Tutsan ;  bin  in  his  edition 
of  Dioscorides  he  hesitates  between  the  H.  perfo- 
ratum and  the  H.  montanum.  Dodonteus  is  for  the 
former,  and  Matthiolus  for  the  latter.  Adams  thinks 
that  the  description  of  Dioscorides  is  more  applica 
hie  to  the  androsamum  than  to  the  perforatum. 


I.  (I  ».)—*.  (VitruT.,  rii.,  *.— Paltad,  i,  14.J-3.  (i,«-S 
—4.  (Phil,  a  Tim,  Mon.  Vet.  Antii,  «.*.)-«.  (lc.)-».  (H 
P.,  i,  10.)— 7.  (Theophrut.,  H.  P.,  to,  1*.— Dioeoor,  iii.,  «*-T 
Adaroe,  Append.,  l.  v.— Billerfceck,  Flora  Cluna,  p.  J')-* 
(-Sechinee,  c.  Cte*.,  p.  455.— BBckh,  Stutahanib...  ii,  SSJ.)— • 
(Billerteck,  Flor*  Cluna,  p.  900.— Diotwr,  iik,  UL—Usa». 
Append.,  a.  t.) 
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Tha)  aame  tadroittmm  (uvdpicaiftm/)  was  given  to 
this  plant,  because  the  bad,  when  indented  with  the 
sail,  eiodes  a  blood- red  colour  (dvopor  al/ta,  "  hu- 
man blood").  A  species  of  balsamic  oil  was  ex- 
tracted from  this  plant.  According  to  Sibthorp,  the 
Ascyron  is  called  at  the  present  day  BuXoa/iov  by 
the  modes  of  Mount  Athos  ;  Xaxt^xoprov  in  Zante, 
where  it  grows  in  the  hedges ;  and  otoyipi^a  in  La- 


ASCOUA  (iaMuTua)  (the  leaping  upon  the  leath- 
er tag)  was  one  of  the  many  kinds  of  amusements 
ia  which  the  Athenians  indulged  during  the  An- 
theateria  and  other  festivals  in  honour  of  Dionysus. 
The  Athenians  sacrificed  a  he-goat  to  the  god, 
■ass  a  bag  out  of  the  skin,  smeared  it  with  oil,  and 
then  tried  to  dance  upon  it.  The  various  accidents 
accompanying  this  attempt  afforded  great  amuse- 
neot  to  the  spectators.  He  who  succeeded  was 
victor,  and  received  the  skin  as  a  reward.1  The 
tchohast,  however,  erroneously  calls  the  ascolia  a 
festival;  far,  in  reality,  it  only  formed  a  part  of 
oat' 

AIEBEIA2  TPA*H  {ictitiaf  ypa+i))  was  one 
of  the  many  forms  prescribed  by  the  Attic  laws  for 
the  impeachment  of  impiety.  From  the  various 
teaonrof  the  accusations  still  extant,  it  may  be  gath- 
ered that  this  crime  was  as  ill-defined  at  Athens, 
and,  therefore,  as  liable  to  be  made  the  pretext  for 
persecution,  as  it  has  been  in  all  other  countries  in 
which  the  civil  power  has  attempted  to  reach  offen- 
ces so  much  beyond  the  natural  limits  of  its  juris- 
diction. The  occasions,  however,  upon  which  the 
Athenian  accuser  professed  to  come  forward,  may 
be  ebssed  as,  first,  breaches  of  the  ceremonial  law 
of  public  worship;  and,  secondly,  indications  of  that, 
which  in  analogous  cases  of  modern  times  would 
be  eaQed  heterodoxy  or  heresy.  The  former  com- 
prehended encroachment  upon  consecrated  grounds, 
the  plunder  or  other  injury  of  temples,  the  violation 
of  aayhuna,  the  interruption  of  sarrifices  and  festi- 
vals, the  mutilation  of  statues  of  the  gods,  the  in- 
troduction of  deities  not  acknowledged  by  the  state, 
and  various  other  transgressions  peculiarly  defined 
by  the  laws  of  the  Attic  sacra,  such  as  a  private 
celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  and  their 
drmlgation  to  the  uninitiated,  injury  to  the  sacred 
olive-tree*,  or  placing  a  suppliant  bough  (Utrtipla) 
•a  a  particular  altar  at  an  improper  time.'  The 
heretical  delinquencies  may  be  exemplified  by  the 
expaision  of  Protagoras*  for  writing  that  "he  could 
bm  learn  whether  the  gods  existed  or  not,"  in  the 
■ecsecutfoo  of  Anaxagoras,'  like  that  of  Galileo  in 
ater  times,  for  impugning  the  received  opinions 
about  the  son,  and  the  condemnation  of  Socrates 
far  not  holding  the  objects  of  the  public  worship  to 
be  gods.*  The  variety  of  these  examples  will  have 
shown  that  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the 
eases  to  which  this  sweeping  accusation  might  be 
extended ;  and,  as  it  is  not  upon  record  that  reli- 
gions Athens'  was  scandalized  at  the  profane  jests 
of  Aristophanes,  or  that  it  forced  Epicurus  to  deny 
that  the  gods  were  indifferent  to  human,  actions,  it 
■  difficult  to  ascertain  the  limits  at  which  jests  and 
atojtiriafn  ended,  and  penal  impiety  began. 

with  respect  to  the  trial,  any  citizen  that  pleased 
<  fhmUmirot — which,  however,  in  this,  as  in  all  oth- 
er pubic  actions,  must  be  understood  of  those  only 
who  did  not  labour  under  an  incapacitating  disfran- 
:  (irifua) — seems  to  have  been  a  compe- 
but,  as  the  nine  archons  and  the  arei- 
were  the  proper  guardians  of  the  sacred 


L  (BchaL  ia  Aristae*-,  Flat-  1110.— V  j*,  Om(,  ii.,  364.) 
-a,  ( TU.  PalL,  On.,  a..  Ill-— Hesyaa,  s.  v.  'AeauAtoW- 
nt>- a.  (Ajalx,  Ds  Myst,  110.)— 4.  (Dtof.  Laert,  IX,  rui., 
t)-«.  COmr,  Lam,  II..  iii^  «.)—«.  (Xsn,  Apol.  Socr.)— 7. 
QTsa,  Be*.  Alb,  iii..  6.) 
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olives  (jtopiai,  equal1),  it  is  not  impossible  thai  they 
had  also  a  power  of  official  prosecution  upon  casu- 
ally discovering  any  injury  done  to  their  charge. 

The  cases  of  Socrates,  Aspasia,  and  Protagoras 
may  be  adduced  to  show  that  citizens,  resident 
aliens,  and  strangers  were  equally  liable  to  this  ac- 
cusation. And  if  a  minor,  as  represented  in  the 
declamation  of  Antiphon,  could  be  prosecuted  for 
murder  (o^ovov),  a  crime  considered  by  the  early 
Greeks  more  in  reference  to  its  ceremonial  pollu- 
tion than  in  respect  of  the  injury  inflicted  upon  so 
ciety,  it  can  hardly  be  concluded  that  persons  under 
age  were  incapable  of  committing  or  suffering  fo» 
this  offence.* 

The  magistrate  who  conducted  the  previous  ex 
animation  (avdxptoic)  was,  according  to  Meier,'  in 
variably  the  king  archon,  but  whether  the  court  into 
which  be  brought  the  causes  were  the  areiopagus 
or  the  common  heliastic  court,  of  both  of  which 
there  are  several  instances,  is  supposed*  to  have 
been  determined  by  the  form  of  action  adopted  by 
the  prosecutor,  or  the  degree  of  competency  to 
which  the  areiopagus  rose  or  fell  at  the  different 
periods  of  Athenian  history.  From  the  Apology  of 
Socrates  we  learn  that  the  forms  of  the  trial  upon 
this  occasion  were  those  usual  in  all  public  actions 
(rid.  GRAPHAI),  and  that,  generally,  the  amount  ol 
the  penalty  formed  a  separate  question  for  the  di- 
casts  after  the  conviction  of  the  defendant.  For 
some  kinds  of  impiety,  however,  the  punishment 
was  fixed  by  special  laws,  as  in  the  case  of  per- 
sons injuring  the  sacred  olive-trees,  and  in  that  men- 
tioned jy  Andocides.' 

If  the  accuser  failed  to  obtain  a  fifth  of  the  votes 
of  the  dicasts.  he  forfeited  a  thousand  drachms,  and 
incurred  a  modified  artftia.  The  other  forms  or 
prosecution  for  this  offence  were  the  imayuyrif 
Itfyqotti1  evdnfic ,*  Kpo6oXq,'  and,  in  extraordinary 
cases,  tloayytiia  ;"  besides  these,  Demosthenes 
mentions"  two  other  courses  that  an  accuser  might 
adopt,  diKafcodat  irpoc  Ei/ioXiridag,  and  fpaCtiv  n-por 
top  paoiXia,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  satis- 
factory explanation. 

ASIAR'CHJ3  (aatapxai)  were,  in  the  Roman 
provinces  of  western  Asia,  the  chief  presidents  of 
the  religious  rites,  whose  office  it  was  to  exhibit 
games  and  theatrical  amusements  every  year,  in 
honour  of  the  gods  and  the  Roman  emperor,  at  then- 
own  expense,  like  the  Roman  cediles.  As  the  ex- 
hibition of  these  games  was  attended  with  great 
expense,  wealthy  persons  were  always  chosen  to  fill 
this  office ;  for  which  reason  Strabo  says  that  some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Tralles,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  wealthy  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  were  always 
chosen  asiarchs.  They  were  ten  in  number,  se- 
lected by  the  different  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  and  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Roman  proconsul ;  of  these,  one  was 
the  chief  asiarch,  and  frequently,  but  not  always, 
resided  at  Ephesus.  Their  office  only  lasted  for  a 
year ;  but  they  appear  to  have  enjoyed  the  title  as 
a  mark  of  courtesy  for  the  rest  of  their  lives."  This 
title  also  occurs  in  a  Greek  inscription  at  Assos  in 
Mysia,  copied  by  Mr.  Fellows."  In  the  letter  writ- 
ten by  the  Church  of  Smyrna  respecting  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Polycarp,"  we  read  that  Philip  the  asiarch 
was  requested  by  the  infuriated  people  to  let  loose 
a  lion  against  Polycarp,  which  he  said  it  was  not 
lawful  for  him  to  do,  as  the  exhibition  of  wild  beasts 
(Kwriyiata)  had  been  finished.    In  another  part  of 


1.  (Lraiss,  n<*l  n>9  XipraS,  JRt>— 2.  (Antiph,  Tetral,  ii.,  p. 
•74.)— i.  (Alt.  Prom,  300,  304,  n.  34.)— 4.  (Meier,  An.  Pro- 
ceo,  SOS.)— 9.  (De  Mr*,  110.)— «.  (Deausta,  ft  Aodrot,  SOI, 
628.)— 7.  (Meier,  Att.  Process.  348.)— 8.  (Andoc,  De  Mrst.  H  I 
—D.  (Libsnins,  Argnra.  ad  Demoeth.,  in  Mid,  SOS,  10.)— Ik 
(Andoc,  De  Mjst,  43.)— II.  (c.  Androt,  801.)— It.  (Strata, 
lir,  p.  649.— Acts,  xix,  31.— Wetstein  et  Kuinoel  la  lor.>— It 
(Excoraion  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  43.1 — 14.  (c  It.) 
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this  epistle.  Philip  is  called  high-priest  (apxtepevt), 
which  appears  to  show  that  he  must  have  been  chief 
asiarch  of  the  province. 

ASILL'A  (aaiXXa)  was  a  wooden  pole  or  yoke, 
held  by  a  man  either  on  his  two  shoulders,  or  more 
commonly  na  one  shoulder  only,  and  used  for  car- 
rying burdens. 

The  paintings  in  the  ancient  tombs  of  Egypt 
prove  the  general  use  of  this  implement  in  that 
country,  especially  for  canying  bricks,  water-pails 
to  irrigate  the  gardens,  and  baskets  with  all  kinds 
of  provisions  for  the  market.  Mr.  Burton  found  at 
Thebes  a  wooden  yoke  of  this  kind,  with  one  of  the 
leather  straps  belonging  to  it.  The  yoke  (which  is 
now  in  the  British  Museum)  is  about  :iy  feet  long, 
and  the  strap  about  16  inches.* 

We  also  find  this  instrument  displayed  in  works 
ot  Grecian  art.  A  small  bronze  lamp  found  at  Sta- 
bise  (see  the  annexed  woodcut)  represents  a  boy 
carrying  two  baskets  suspended  from  a  pole  which 
rests  upon  his  right  shoulder.  The  two  other  rep- 
resentations here  introduced,  though  of  a  fanciful 
or  ludicrous  character,  show  by  that  very  circum- 
stance how  familiar  the  ancients  must  have  been 
with  the  use  of  this  piece  of  furniture.  The  first  is 
from  a  beautiful  sardonyx  in  the  Florentine  muse- 
am  :  it  represents  a  grasshopper  carrying  two  bas- 
kets, suspended  each  by  three  cords  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  yoke,  and  skilfully  imitates  the  action 
of  a  man  who  is  proceeding  on  a  journey.  The 
other  is  from  a  Greek  painted  vase,'  and,  under  the 
disguise  of  a  satyr,  shows  the  mode  in  which  lambs 


and  other  viands  were  sometimes  carried  in  pre- 
paring for  a  sacrifice  to  Bacchus.  In  the  collection 
of  antique  gems  at  Berlin  there  are  no  less  than 
four  representations  of  men  carrying  burdens  in  this 
manner.* 

Aristotle*  has  preserved  an  epigram  of  Simonides, 
which  was  probably  inscribed  upon  the  base  of  a 
statue  erected  at  Olympia  to  the  individual  whom 
it  celebrates.    It  begins  thus : 

TSp6a6e  fih  ifuf  fi/iototv  ejuv  rpifxtloai  ialXXav, 
'IxPif  if  'Apyofif  elf  Teyiav  Ifepov. 
This  poor  man,  who  had  formerly  obtained  his  living 
by  bearing  "  a  rough  yoke"  upon  his  shoulders,  to 
carry  fish  all  the  way  from  Argos  to  Tegea,  at 
length  immortalized  himself  by  a  victory  at  the 
Olympic  games.* 


1.  (c.  SI.)— S.  (Wilkinaon,  Manner!  and  Cmtomi  of  Ancient 
Egypt,  toI.  ii.,  p.  5,  99, 137, 138.)— S.  (Sir  W.  Hamilton'.  Va- 
eee,  ii.,  40.)— 4.  (Winckelmann,  Pierrei  graviea  du  Baron  de 
Sto**,  p.  517.)-S.  (Rhet,  '.,  7.)— «.  (Aathol.  Onoc.,  i.,  80,  ed. 
Jane*.) 
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Aristophanes  calls  this  implement  Ava+opm :  as 
introduces  upon  the  stage  a  slave  carrying  a  heavy 
load  by  means  of  it ;  and  he  describes  -the  act  of 
transferring  it  from  one  shoulder  to  another  by  the 
phrase  jurataAAo/uvot  TuvdQopov.1 

•ASI'LUS,  a  species  of  Gadfly  or  Horsefly,  ac- 
customed to  sting  cattle.  Virgil*  makes  it  the  same 
with  the  olorpot  of  the  Greeks,  and  Varro*  gives  to 
it  the  name  of  Tabanut.  Pliny,*  on  the  other  hand 
informs  us  that  it  was  called  both  tabanut  and  to- 
lut.  As  in  Latin,  so  in  Greek  there  are  two  names, 
olarpoc  and  pvuf.  Bochart*  and  Aldrovandi'  have 
proved  very  satisfactorily,  that  by  the  Greek  poets 
and  writers  on  Belles  Lettres  these  two  terms  were 
used  indiscriminately,  but  that  Aristotle  and  other 
writers  on  matters  of  science  apply  the  former 
(olorpof)  to  a  species  of  gadfly,  meaning,  very  prob- 
ably, the  (Ettrut  Unit  or  Breeze,  and  the  latter  to  a 
species  of  horsefly,  the  Tabanut  bomuu.  This  Ad- 
ams considers  the  most  satisfactory  account  of  the 
matter;  he  deems  it  right,  however,  to  mention, 
that  Schneider,  treating  of  the  fivutp  of  Lilian,  pro- 
fesses himself  unable  to  determine  whether  it  was 
a  species  of  (Ettrut,  Tabanut,  or  Hippobotca;  and  in 
another  place  he  offers  it  as  a  conjecture,  that  the 
oUrrpof  of  Aristotle  was  a  species  of  Cuter,  or  gnat 
It  seems  agreed  that  the  Asilus  of  Virgil  was  the 
Breeze.'  Martyn*  gives  a  description  of  the  Atuh, 
which  he  takes  to  be  the  same  with  the  Asilus, 
from  an  Italian  author.  He  represents  it  as  "in 
shape  somewhat  resembling  a  wasp  or  wild  bee. 
It  has  two  membranaceous  wings,  with  which  it 
makes  a  loud  whizzing.  The  belly  is  terminated  by 
three  long  rings,  one  less  than  the  other,  from  the 
last  of  which  proceeds  a  formidable  sting.  This 
sting  is  composed  of  a  tube,  through  which  the  egg 
is  emitted,  and  of  two  augers,  which  make  way  f<« 
the  tube  to  penetrate  into  the  skin  of  the  cattle. 
These  augers  are  armed  with  little  knives,  which 
prick  with  their  points  and  rat  with  their  edges, 
causing  intolerable  pain  to  the  animal  that  is  wound- 
ed by  them.  But  this  pain  is  not  all ;  for  at  the 
end  of  the  sting,  as  at  the  end  of  a  viper's  tooth, 
and  of  the  sting  of  wasps,  bees,  and  hornets,  issues 
forth  a  venomous  liquor,  which  irritates  and  inflames 
the  fibres  of  the  wounded  nerves,  and  causes  the 
wound  to  become  fistulous.  This  fistula  seems  to 
be  kept  open  by  the  egg,  after  the  manner  of  an 
issue.  The  egg  is  hatched  within  the  fistula,  and 
the  worm  continues  there  till  it  is  ready  to  turn  to 
a  chrysalis,  receiving  its  nourishment  from  the 
juice  which  flows  from  the  wounded  fibres.  These 
worms  remain  for  nine  or  ten  months  under  the 
skin,  and  then,  being  arrived  almost  to  perfectior 
they  come  out  of  their  own  accord,  and  creep  into 
some  hole  or  under  some  stone,  and  there  enter 
into  the  state  of  a  chrysalis,  in  which  condition 
they  lie  quiet  for  some  time,  and  at  last  come  forth 
in  the  form  of  the  parent  fly." 

•AS'INUS.    (Kti  Onos.) 

•ASPAL'ATHUS  (aoiraAadoc),  a  species  of  thoi- 
ny  shrub,  bearing  a  flower  which  some  call  the  Rose 
of  Jerusalem,  or  Lady's  Rose.  Much  uncertainty, 
however,  exists  on  this  point.  "  The  Aspalathus," 
says  Charras,'  "  is  the  wood  of  a  thorn-tree  or  bush, 
in  virtues,  taste,  smell,  and  figure  much  resembling 
Lignum  alott."  Matthiolus  is  at  great  pains  to 
prove  that  it  is  not  the  Santalum  rubruvt.  Spren- 
gel,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  R.  H.  H..  holds  it  to 
be  the  Genitla  atpalathmdet,  but  in  hia  edition  of 
Dioscorides   he  inclines  to  the   Cytitut  lanigcr, 


I.  (Ran.,  8.— Ecclea.,  8S8.— Schol.  in  loo.)— ».  (Oeoif.,  «>-i 
148.)— 8.  (De  Re  Rnat.,  ii.,  6.)— 4.  (H.  N.,  xi,  S8.)-3.  (Bar. 
lib.  ir.,  col.  MS.)— fl.  (Da  Insect.,  lib.  iii.)— 7.  (Adame,  Appeal, 
a.  t.— Alien,  N.  A  ,  »i,  S7.— Ariatot,  H.  A.,  i.,  1 .)-«.  (In  vnf . 
Georg.,  iii.,  148.)— 9.  (Royal  Pharmacop.,  a.  t.) 
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Mai  In  (he  works  of  the  Arabian  writers  on 
Husbandry,  it  is  said  that  the  Aspalathos  baa  a  pur- 
ple flower  and  an  acid  taste,  and  has  no Jruit.  Ac- 
cording to  Mere  Atticista,  the  Attics  used  aoirdX- 
afa  for  iaa0tu  <  f  the  other  Greeks.  We  may  con- 
clude, then,  that  it  was  often  applied  loosely  to  all 
kinds  of  thorns.1  The  rind  of  the  root  of  the  As- 
adathoa  yielded  an  aromatic  oil 

•ASPALAX  (do-nBUif),  a  species  of  Mole,  called 
triXag  by  Aristotle,*  aruAuip  by  Aristophanes,* 
ud  <nf»rrf  by  Lycophron.*  It  is  generally  set 
town  as  being  the  Talpa  Europea,  L.,  or  common 
Mole;  but  it  is  deserving  of  remark,  that  Olivier, 
■  bis  Travels,  has  described  a  species  or  variety 
*f  mole  found  in  Asia  Minor,  which,  Dr.  Trail  of 
Edinburgh  thinks,  answers  better  to  Aristotle's  de- 
■eriptioa  than  the  common  mole.  Aristotle  was 
aware  that  the  Mole  is  not  blind,  although  it  has 
ray  small  eyes.* 

•ASPAR'AGUS  {aoitupayoc  or  aof&payoc),  the 
Aiparagns,  a  well-known  vegetable.  Theophras- 
tss*  remarks  that  Asparagus  has  thorns  in  place  of 
lares,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  perceive  he  means  the 
Jjtftragut  apkyliut,  L.  The  wild  Asparagus,  called 
tuixavcf  by  the  Greeks,  and  corruda  by  the  Ro- 
mans, was  more  used  in  medicine.  The  Greeks 
abo  applied  the  term  hairapayoc  to  all  tender  stalks 
or  items  shooting  up  for  the  production  of  fruit  or 
seed.T — The  Attics  wrote  aoadpayoc  with  the  aspi- 
rated letter,  as  the  grammarians  and  also  Galen  in- 
form us.*    The  common  name  at  present  in  Greece 

■  rzupuyji  or  mapayyia. 
•ASPHALTTJS.    (Vid.  Bitumen.) 
•ASPHODTELUS  (ioTpoieXoc ),  a  plant,  called  by 

Apuleius  "Hattula  regia,"  and  hence  its  English 
same. "  King's  Spear."  According  to  Sprengel,  the 
iofoieXaf  of  Galen  is  the  Ornilhogalum  Stachyoidet ; 
tat-  that  of  Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides  the  At- 
fkoithi  rmstut,  L.  This  is  the  famous  herb 
which  Homer  represents  as  growing  in  the  meads 
of  Elysium.  Eustathius*  mentions  that  it  was  fre- 
rently  planted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  sepulchres. 
The  common  name  of  the  Omitlwgalum  is  the  Star 
of  Bethlehem — The  Asphodelus  was  used  as  a  pot- 
herb in  the  time  of  Hesiod.1*  According  to  Sibthorp, 
the  common  name  for  this  plant  at  the  present  day 

■  iofoitXu.  In  Laconia  it  is  termed  tntovpdoKv^a, 
in  Attica  xapatovict. 

'ASPIS  (luncis),  I.  the  Asp,  a  species  of  noxious 
serpent  often  mentioned  by  both  Greek  and  Roman 
writers ;  and  from  the  discrepances  which  are  ob- 
servable in  the  accounts  given  by  different  authors, 
it  would  seem  that  several  different  species  of  poi- 
sonous serpents  were  known  to  the  ancients  under 
ttus  common  name.  Galen,  in  fact,  and  the  other 
medical  authorities,  describe  three  varieties  of  the 
Asp,  namely,  the  Ptyas,  Chersea,  and  Chelidonia." 
jEbaa,  however,  affirms  that  the  Egyptians  distin- 
guished sixteen  varieties  of  it."  "  From  various 
ejrcmnstanees,  and  particularly  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  Pliny,"  it  is  evident  that  the  most  common 
and  celebrated  of  the  Asp  species  was  that  to  which 
the  modern  Arabs  give  the  Dame  of  El  Haje,  or 
Smjt  Natcker.  This  animal  measures  from  three  to 
tn  feet  in  length :  it  is  of  a  dark  green  colour, 
— rtwl  obliquely  with  bands  of  brown ;  the  scales 
af  the  neck,  back,  and  upper  surface  of  the  tail  are 
sfgfctiy  carmated,  and  the  tail  is  about  one  fourth 
•art  the  length  of  the  whole  body.  The  haje  is 
dasery  allied  to  the  cobra  capcllo,  or  spectacled 


L  (IHoatnr.,  i.,  !».— Thaophraat-  H.  P.,  ix.,  7.— Adam,  Ap- 
tmt  a.  r.HL  (H.  A.,  i».,  7.)—*.  (Acharo.,  879.)— i.  (Cu- 
aarifc,  IA.)— 5.  (Adama,  Append.,  a,  v.)— ft.  (H.  P,  i.,  IS.)— 
7.  (Gala,  d»  Alim.  fiu-..  ii.,  16.)— 8.  (Schneider.  Gr.  D.  WOrt., 
a.  »>-•.  (U  Od,  »'.,  SJ8.)  -10.  (Op.  et  D.,  41.— Adama,  Ap- 
aaa>L,a.i-—BnaTbeck,  Flora  Ctueica,  p.  «.)— 11.  (Theriaca 
t.y-1 «.  (S.  A ,  x.,  «  Y- 1*.  (H.  N.,  viii., ».) 


snake  of  India,  the  chief  apparent  difference  being 
its  want  of  the  singular  yellow  mark  on  the  back  ol 
the  neck,  from  which  the  latter  species  derives  its 
name*.  In  other  respects  these  two  serpents  are 
nearly  of  the  same  size ;  they  are  equally  venomous, 
and  both  have  the  power  of  swelling  out  the  neck 
when  irritated,  and  raising  themselves  upright  upon 
their  tails,  to  dart  by  a  single  bound  upon  their  ene- 
mies. The  poison  of  the  Asp  is  of  the  most  deadly 
nature.  The  habit  which  this  serpent  has  of  erect- 
ing itself  when  approached,  made  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians imagine  that  it  guarded  the  places  which  it 
inhabited.  They  made  it  the  emblem  of  the  divin- 
ity whom  they  supposed  to  protect  the  world  ;  and, 
accordingly,  they  have  represented  it  on  their  tem- 
ples, sculptured  on  each  side  of  a  globe."1 — II.  ( Vid. 
Clipeus  ) 

•ASPLE'NIUM  {Amfyviov),  a  plant,  which  Spren- 
gel follows  Tragus  in  referring  to  the  Asplemum  ce- 
terach,  or,  as  he  proposes  to  call  it,  Gymnogramma 
ceterach,  our  Spleenwort  or  Milkwaste.  He  admits 
that  he  could  not  ascertain  the  origin  of  the  term 
ceterach.  Miller,  however,  says  "  the  word  ceterach 
is  Arabic."*  The  Aaplenium  took  its  name  from 
its  supposed  utility  in  disorders  of  the  spleen. 
ASSATUUS  NUMMUS.  (Vid.  As.) 
ASSERES  LECTICAHII.  (Vid.  Lectioa.) 
ASSERTOR  or  ADSERTOR  contains  the  same 
root  as  the  verb  adterere,  which,  when  coupled  with 
the  word  manu,  signifies  to  lay  hold  of  a  thing,  to 
draw  it  towards  one.  Hence  the  phrase  adterere  in 
tibertatem,  or  liberali  adterere  mans,  applies  to  him 
who  lays  his  hand  on  a  person  reputed  to  be  a  slave, 
and  attertt  or  maintains  his  freedom.  The  person 
who  thus  maintained  the  freedom  of  a  reputed  slave 
was  called  adsertor,*  and  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  it  was  enacted  in  favour  of  liberty,  that  such 
adsertor  should  not  be  called  on  to  give  security  in 
the  sacramenti  actio  to  more  than  the  amount  of  v. 
asses.  The  person  whose  freedom  was  thus  claim- 
ed was  said  to  be  adtertut.  The  expressions  liber- 
alt*  cauta  and  liberalit  nana;  which  occur  in  class- 
ical authors  in  connexion  with  the  verb  adterere, 
will  easily  be  understood  from  what  has  been  said.4 
Sometimes  the  word  adterere  alone  was  used  aa 
equivalent  to  adterere  in  libertatem.* 

The  expression  atterere  in  tenritutem,  to  claim  a 
person  as  a  slave,  occurs  in  Livy.* 

ASSESSOR  or  ASSESSOR,  literally  one  who 
sits  by  the  side  of  another.  The  duties  of  an  as- 
sessor, as  described  by  Paulus,'  related  to  "  cogni- 
tiones,  postulationes,  libelli,  edicts,  decreta,  episto- 
lae;"  from  which  it  appears  that  they  were  employ- 
ed in  and  about  the  administration  of  law.  The 
consuls,  preetors,  governors  of  provinces,  and  the 
judices,  were  often  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
law  and  the  forms  of  procedure,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary that  they  should  have  the  aid  of  those  who  had 
made  the  law  their  study.  The  prtefectna  preetorio 
and  praefectus  urbi,  and  other  civil  and  military 
functionaries,  had  their  assessors.  An  instance  is 
mentioned  by  Tacitus'  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  as- 
sisting at  the  judioia  (judicnt  adttdebat),  and  taking 
his  seat  at  the  corner  of  the  tribunal ;  but  this  pas- 
sage cannot  be  interpreted  to  mean,  as  some  persons 
interpret  it,  that  the  emperor  sat  there  in  the  char- 
acter of  an  assessor,  properly  so  called :  the  remark 
of  Tacitus  shows  that,  though  the  emperor  might 
have  taken  his  seat  under  the  name  of  assessor,  he 
could  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  as  the 
head  of  the  state. 


1.  (Fanny  Crelopadia,  vol.  iL,  p.  487.)— &  (Dioaooridae,  u'i., 
141.— Adama,  Append.,  a  t.)— 3.  (Gaiue,  tv.,  14.)— 4.  (Tereat. 
Ailelph.,  IL,  i,  40.— Plant.,  Ponu.  IV„  ii.,  83.— Vid.  etuua  Di* 
40,  tit.  11,  De  liberali  Canaa.)— 4.  (Cic,  pro  Flux.,  c.  17.)—* 
(til,  44  J  zxxir.,  18.)— 7.  (Dig.  1,  tit  11,  a.  1.)— 8.  (Aon    1 . 7»  » 
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ASTER  ATTICUS. 


ASTRAGALUS. 


The  Emjieror  Alexander  Severus  gave  the  as- 
sessores a  regular  salary.1  Freedmen  might  be 
assessores.  In  the  later  writers  the  assessores  are 
mentioned  under  the  various  names  of  cmciliarii, 
juris  studiosi,  comites,  &c.  The  studiosi  juris,  men- 
tioned by  Gellius*  as  assistant  to  the  judices  {quo* 
aihibere  in  consilium  judicaturi  talent),  were  the  as- 
sessores. Sabinus,  as  it  appears  from  Ulpian,' 
wrote  a  book  on  the  duties  of  assessors.  The  as- 
sessors sat  on  the  tribunal  with  the  magistrate. 
Their  advice  or  aid  was  given  during  the  proceed- 
ings as  well  as  at  other  times,  but  they  never  pro- 
nounced a  judicial  sentence.  As  the  old  forms  of 
procedure  gradually  declined,  the  assessores,  ac- 
cording to  the  conjecture  of  Savigny,*  took  the 
place  of  the  judices. 

•ASS'IUS  LAPIS  ("Amriof  Woe),  a  kind  of  stone, 
deriving  its  name  from  Assos,  a  city  in  the  Troad. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  account  of  Pliny.'  Dioacori- 
des,*  however,  calls  it  'Aoiot  Atfof,  and  Celsns' 
Lapis  Asius,  the  Asian  Stone  ;  the  last-mentioned 
author  appearing  to  derive  its  name  from  Asia  gen- 
erally. AU  these  writers  agree  in  classing  it  with 
the  stones  which,  from  their  consuming  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  enclosed  within  them,  were  called  sar- 
cophagi (aapK^ayoi). .  The  Aasian  stone  was  char- 
acterized by  a  laminated  structure,  a  saline  efflo- 
rescence of  a  sharp  taste,  and  its  styptic  properties.' 
Galen,  in  describing  this  stone,  says  that  it  is  of  a 
spongy  substance,  light  and  friable ;  that  it  is  cot- 
ered  with  a  farinaceous  kind  of  powder,  called  the 
Flower  of  the  Assian  stone ;  that  the  molecules  of 
this  flower  are  very  penetrating;  that  they  consume 
flesh ;  and  that  the  stone  has  a  similar  property,  but 
in  a  less  degree.  This  efflorescence  had,  moreover, 
a  saline  taste.  Galen  adds,  that  it  was  of  a  yellow 
or  whitish  colour,  and  that,  when  mixed  with  resin 
of  turpentine  or  with  tar,  it  removed  tubercles. 
Pliny  repeats  almost  the  same  account.* 

*ASTACUS  (aorasot),  a  sea  animal,  described 
by  Aristotle,  Galen,  Oppian,  Lilian,  and  others.  It 
belongs  to  the  class  Crustacea,  and  is  called  Gram- 
maro  by  the  Italians,  Homar  by  the  French,  and 
Craw-fish  by  the  English.  It  is  the  Antaeus  fluvia- 
lis,  L-  Cuvier  has  shown  that  it  is  the  Elephantus 
of  Pliny." 

•ASTER  (aoTfjp).    I.  A  species  of  bird,  most 

frobably  the  FringUla  rubra,  or  Smaller  Redpole. — 
I.  The  genus  Stella,  or  Star-fish.  It  has  been  va- 
riously classed  under  Zoophyta,  Mollusca,  and 
Crustacea,  by  both  ancient  and  modern  naturalists. 
— III.  One  of  the  varieties  of  the  Samian  earth  was 
also  called  by  this  name.    ( Vid.  Samu  Terra.) 

•ASTER  ATTICUS  CAmyp  'Arr«6f),  a  plant. 
According  to  Apuleius,  the  Asterion,  Aslcriscon, 
Aster  Alliens,  and  Inguinalis,  are  synonymous. 
Stackhonse  and  Schneider  farther  identify  the  atrrtp- 
loKoc  of  Theophrastns  with  it.  Martyn  is  at  great 
pains  to  prove  that  the  "  Amellus"  of  Virgil  is  the 
Aster  Atticus.  Botanists  accordingly  give  to  the 
Italian  blue  Starwort  the  name  of  Aster  amellus. 
The  flower  of  the  Aster  has  its  leaves  radiated  like 
a  star,  whence  its  name  (aorfip,  "  a  star").  This 
plant  was  employed  in  swellings  of  the  groin, 
whence  the  names  of  Inguinalis  and  Bubomum 
that  were  sometimes  applied  to  it.  Another  ancient 
appellation,  Amellus,  was  derived  from  that  of  the 
river  (the  Mela,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul)  on  the  banks  of 
which  this  plant  grew  very  abundantly.  The  root 
of  the  Aster,  cooked  in  old  Aminean  wine,  is  men- 
tioned by  Columella  as  a  good  remedy  for  sickness 


1.  (Lament,  Alax.  Sot.,  «.)— s.  (rii.,  1S.J-3.  (Dig.  47,  tit. 
10,  •.  S.)— 4.  (Oeachichte  dM  Mm.  Rechu  im  MittSalier,  i., 
70.)— S.  (Plim.,  H.  N.,  xxxri.,  87.)-«.  (t.,  141, 14*.)— 7.  (it., 
S4.)— 8.  (Moon's  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  117.)— 0.  ((Hies.  Sympt. 
Med.  Fan.,  lib.  to.)— 10.  (Adaaw,  Append..  •  r) 
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among  bees.  The  Aster  grows  in  tLe  valleys  au 
on  the  hills  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  frequently  in  a  wild 
state.  Sibthorp  found  it  also  near  Athens."  It 
used  to  grow  abundantly  in  Attica. 

•ASTER'IA,  a  gem,  mentioned  by  I1iny,  which 
came  from  India  and  from  Cannania.  It  derived 
its  name  from  its  starlike  lustre  when  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  Mineralogists  make  it  to  have 
been  that  variety  of  opal  which  is  called  girasole, 
from  its  reflecting  a  reddish  light  when  turned  to- 
wards the  sun.  Pliny  describes  it  as  difficult  to 
engrave;  "  the  difficulty,"  observes  Dr.  Moore, 
"  arising  probably,  not  from  its  hardness,  but  from 
the  numerous  minute  fissures  which  traverse  opal 
in  all  directions,  and  to  which  it  is  supposed  to  owe 
the  playful  variation  of  its  colours."* 

•ASTRIOS,  a  gem  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and 
which  occurred  in  India  and  on  the  shores  of  Pal- 
lene,  but  of  the  best  quality  in  Cannania.  The 
Roman  writer  describes  it  as  shining  "  from  a  point 
within  it  like  a  star,  with  the  brightness  of  the  full 
moon."  Dr.  Moore  considers  Werner's  opinion  the 
most  probable,  that  it  is  the  same  with  the  moon- 
stone of  Ceylon.* 

ASTRAG'ALUS,  an  astragal,  one  of  the  mould 
ings  in  architecture,  more  especially  characteristic 
of  the  Ionic  order. 

The  astragal  is  always  found  as  the  lowest  mem- 
ber of  the  Ionic  capital,  forming  the  division  be- 
tween it  and  the  fluted  shaft  of  the  column.  Of 
this  we  have  a  beautiful  example  in  the  remains  ol 
the  Temple  of  Bacchus  'at  Teos,  which,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Vitruvius,*  was  built  by  Hormogenes 
of  Alabanda,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  an- 
cient architects,  and  of  which  he  wrote  a  full 
description.  One  of  the  capitals  of  this  temple  is 
shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut.  Above  the  astra- 
gal we  see  the  echinus,  and  on  each  side  of  it  the 
volute,  to  which  is  added  an  ornament  in  imitation 
of  the  aplustre  of  a  ship.    (Vid.  Aplostei.) 

The  astragal  was  used  with  a  beautiful  effect  not 
only  in  Ionic,  but  also  in  Corinthian  buildings,  to 
border  or  divide  the  three  faces  of  the  architrave ; 
and  it  was  admitted  under  an  echinus  to  enrich  the 
cornice.  The  lower  figure  in  the  woodcut  shows  a 
small  portion  of  the  astragal  forming  the  upper  edge 
of  an  architrave,  which  is  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  which  was  part  of  the  Temple  of  Erecta- 
theus  at  Athens.  It  is  drawn  of  the  same  size  as 
the  marble  itself.  The  term  astragalus,  employed 
by  Vitruvius,*  was  no  doubt  borrowed  from  Herm" 


genes  and  other  Greek  writers  on  architecture.  )■ 
denoted  a  bone  in  the  foot  of  certain  quadrupeds, 
the  form  and  use  of  which  are  explained  under  the 
corresponding  Latin  term  Talcs.     A  number  of 


1.  (Dioacor.,  n     118.— Marty*  in  Vinr.,  Oeore.,  rr,  IJJ.— 
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sues*  bones,  placed  in  a  row,  wou!d  present  a  an:- 
c— linn  of  oral  figures  alternating  with  angular 
projection,  which  was  probably  imitated  in  this 
aaonMing  by  the  inTentors  of  the  Ionic  order.  The 
■wwiMmg  afterward,  retained  the  same  name,  not- 
withstanding great  alterations  in  its  appearance. 
Vetrcvint  speaks  of  the  "astragali"  in  the  base  of 
Ism  lone  comma.  These  were  plain  semicircular 
■if  ahlin|n,  each  of  which  resembled  the  torus,  ex- 
cept iabeing  very  mnch  smaller.    (Yid.  Spiea.) 

AXTPATEr'AS  rPA+H  (aarpartiac  ypafj)  was 
the  accusation  instituted  against  persons  who  failed 
t»  appear  among  the  troops  after  they  had  been 
enrobed  for  the  campaign  by  the  generals.1  Any 
Athenian  citizen  of  the  military  age  seems  to  hare 
keen  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  this  service,  with 
the  exception  of  Choreotie,  who  appear  to  have 
been  excused  when  the  concurrence  of  a  festival 
■ad  a  campaign  rendered  the  performance  of  both 
Ames  impossible,'  and  magistrates  during  their  year 
of  office,  and  formers  of  the  revenue,  though  the 
ease  cited  in  Demosthenes*  suggests  some  doubts 
as  to  bow  far  this  last  excuse  was  considered  a 
•ancient  plea.  We  may  presume  that  the  accuser 
ja  this,  as  in  the  similar  action  for  leaving  the  ranks 
(Anrorafioe),  was  any  citizen  that  chose  to  come 
forward  {A  jiooX6fuvo{,  olc  litan),  and  that  the 
mart  was  composed  of  soldiers  who  had  served  in 
the  campaign.  The  presidency  of  the  court,  ac- 
cording to  Meier,  belonged  to  the  generals.4  The 
tefeadant,  if  convicted,  incurred  disfranchisement 
—irifia,*  both  m  his  own  person  and  that  of  his 
descendants ;  and  there  were  very  stringent  laws 
to  punish  them  if  they  appeared  at  the  public  sacra, 
to  which  even  women  and  slaves  were  admitted.' 

•ASTUR,  the  Falco  Paltmbariut,  or  Goshawk. 
•Fist.  HtiKjjc.) 

•ASTURCO,  a  jennet,  or  Spanish  horse.  {Vid. 
Bones.) 

ASTYN'OMI  ( aarwofiot  X  or  street  police  of 
Athens,  were  ten  in  number,  five  for  the  city,  and 
as  many  for  the  Peirseus.  Aristotle  (as  quoted  by 
Uarpocrat,  *.  v.)  says  that  they  had  to  attend  to 
the  female  musicians,  to  the  scavengers,  and  such 
hfce.  In  general,  they  had  to  take  care  of  public 
deeoram :  thus  they  could  punish  a  man  for  being 
indecently  clad.'  It  would  seem,  from  what  Aris- 
totle cays,*  and  from  the  functions  which  Plato 
■Hsfliss  to  his  astynomi,'  that  they  bad  also  the 
charge  of  the  fountains,  roads,  and  public  buildings ; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  Plutarch's  words,"  trt  tuv 
'AAjraow  wfcrrwv  bnerinK  #v,  mean  "when  he 
was  asfyaonau."  The  aitynomi  and  agoranomi  di- 
vided between  them  most  of  the  functions  of  the 
Roman  cdilea.  The  astynomi  at  Thebes  were 
called  rtliapxot.11    (Vid.  Agokanomi.) 

ASY'LUM  (AreAov).  In  the  Greek  states,  the 
«— "|4— j  altars,  sacred  groves,  and  statues  of  the 
gods  generally  possessed  the  privilege  of  protecting 
•laves,  debtors,  and  criminals,  who  fled  to  them  for 
refuge.  The  laws,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have 
recognised  the  right  of  all  each  sacred  places  to 
■Kail  the  protection  which  was  claimed,  but  to 
have  confined  it  to  a  certain  number  of  temples  or 
ahars,  which  were  considered  in  a  more  especial 
I— narr  to  have  the  aavTda,  or  jut  asyli."  There 
were  several  places  in  Athens  which  possessed  this 
privilege,  of  which  the  best  known  was  the  The- 
sessn,  or  Temple  of  Theseus,  in  the  city,  near  the 


gymnasium,  which  was  chiefly  intended  Jot  tin. 
protection  of  the  ill-treated  slaves,  who  could  take 
refuge  in  this  place,  and  compel  their  masters  to 
sell  them  to  some  other  person.1  The  other  places 
in  Athens  which  possessed  the  jus  asyli  were,  the 
altar  of  pity,  tXiov  flo/ufa,'  which  was  situated  in 
the  agora,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  built  by 
Hercules ;'  the  altar  of  Zeus  'Ayopatoc ;  the  altars 
of  the  twelve  gods ;  the  altar  of  the  Eumenides  on 
the  Areiopagus;  the  Theseum  in  the  Piraeus;  and 
the  altar  of  Artemis  at  Munychia.*  Among  the 
mos,t  celebrated  places  of  asylum  in  other  parts  of 
Greece,  we  may  mention  the  Temple  of  Poseidon 
in  Laconia,  on  Mount  Tenants  ;*  the  Temple  of 
Poseidon  in  Calauria  ;*  and  the  Temple  of  Athena 
Alea  in  Tegea.' 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  all  sacred  places 
were  supposed  to  protect  an  individual  to  a  certain 
extent,  even  if  their  right  to  do  so  was  not  recogni- 
sed by  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  they  were  sit- 
uated. In  such  cases,  however,  as  the  law  gave  no 
protection,  it  seems  to  have  been  considered  lawful 
to  use  any  means  in  order  to  compel  the  individuals 
who  bad  taken  refuge  to  leave  the  sanctuary,  ex- 
cept dragging  them  out  by  personal  violence.  Thus 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  force  a  person  from  an  al- 
tar or  a  statue  of  a  god  by  the  application  of  fire. 
We  read  in  the  Andromache  of  Euripides,'  that  Her- 
mione  says  to  Andromache,  who  had  taken  refuge 
at  the  statue  of  Thetis,  nvp  aoi  itpoooiau :  on  which 
passage  the  scholiast  remarks,  "  that  it' was  the  cus- 
tom to  apply  fire  to  those  who  fled  to  an  altar."' 
In  the  same  manner,  in  the  MotttUaria  of  Plautus," 
Theuropides  says  to  the  slave  Tranius,  who  had 
fled  to  an  altar,  "  Jam  jubebo  ignem  et  larmenta,  car- 
nifex,  cireumdari." 

In  the  time  of  Tiberius,  the  number  of  places  pos- 
sessing the  jus  asyli  in  the  Greek  cities  in  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor  became  so  numerous  as  seriously 
to  impede  the  administration  of  justice.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  senate,  by  the  command  of  the 
emperor,  limited  the  jus  asyli  to  a  few  cities,  but 
did  not  entirely  abolish  it,  as  Suetonius"  has  erro- 
neously stated.11 

The  asylum  which  Romulus  is  said  to  have  open- 
ed at  Rome  to  increase  the  population  of  the  city,1' 
was  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  inhabitants  of  other 
states  rather  than  a  sanctuary  for  those  who  had 
violated  the  laws  of  the  city.  In  the  republican  and 
early  imperial  times,  a  right  of  asylum,  such  as  ex- 
isted in  the  Greek  states,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  recognised  by  the  Roman  law.  Livy  seems 
to  speak  of  the  right14  as  peculiar  to  the  Greeks : 
"  Templum  est  Apollinu  Delium — to  jure  tancto  quo 
aunt  Umpia  qua  asyla  Graci  appeUani."  By  a  con- 
stitute of  Antoninus  Pius,  it  was  decreed  that,  if  a 
slave  in  a  province  fled  to  the  temples  of  the  gods 
or  the  statues  of  the  emperors  to  avoid  the  ill-usage 
of  his  master,  the  praises  could  compel  the  master 
to  sell  the  slave ;"  and  the  slave  was  not  regarded 
by  the  law  as  a  runaway— ■fiigitvnu."  This  con- 
stitute of  Antsninus  is  quoted  in  Justinian's  Insti- 
tutes," with  a  slight  alteration  ;  the  words  ad  adem 
aacram  are  substituted  for  ad  J ana  deorum,  since  the 
jus  asyli  was  in  his  time  extended  to  churches. 
Those  slaves  who  took  refuge  at  the  statue  of  an 
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emperor  -were  considered  to  inflict  disgrace  on  their 
master,  as  it  was  reasonably  supposed  that  no  slave 
would  take  such  a  step  unless  he  had  received  very 
bad  usage  from  his  master.  If  it  could  be  proved 
that  any  individual  had  instigated  the  slave  of  an- 
other to  flee  to  the  statue  of  an  emperor,  he  was 
liable  to  an  action  corrupti  scrvi.1  The  right  of 
asylum  seems  to  have  been  generally,  but  not  en- 
tirely, confined  to  slaves.* 

The  term  iuruTua  was  also  applied  to  the  security 
from  plunder  (iovXia  xai  Kara  yqv  koI  Kara  -ddXaa- 
oav)  which  was  sometimes  granted  by  one  state  to 
another,  or  even  to  single  individuals.* 

ATELEI'A  (ariXtia),  immunity  from  public  bur- 
dens, was  enjoyed  at  Athens  by  the  archons  for  the 
time  being ;  by  the  descendants  of  certain  persons, 
on  whom  it  had  been  conferred  as  a  reward  for 
great  services,  as  in  the  case  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogeiton ;  and  by  the  inhabitants  of  certain  for- 
eign states.  It  was  of  several  kinds :  it  might  be 
a  general  immunity  (Mteta  diravruv),  or  a  more 
special  exemption,  as  from  custom-duties,  from  the 
liturgies,  or  from  providing  sacrifices  (ariXtia  U- 
ouv*).  The  exemption  from  military  service  was 
also  called  urtXtia.* 

ATELLA'NiE  FABULuE.  The  Atellane  plays 
were  a  species  of  farce  or  comedy,  so  called  from 
Atella,  a  town  of  the  Osci,  in  Campania.  From 
this  circumstance,  and  from  being  written  m  the 
Oscan  dialect,  they  were  also  called  Ludi  Osci. 
Judging  from  the  modem  Italian  character  and 
other  circumstances,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  they  were  at  first,  and  in  their  native 
country,  rude  improvisatory  farces,  without  dra- 
matic oonnexion,  but  full  of  raillery  and  wit,  sug- 
gested by  the  contemporary  events  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. However  this  may  be,  the  "Atellane 
tables"  at  Rome  had  a  peculiar  and  dramatic  char- 
acter. Tbus  Macrobius*  distinguishes  between 
them  and  the  lew  elegant  mimes  of  the  Romans  : 
the  latter,  he  says,  were  acted  in  the  Roman  lan- 
guage, not  the  Oscan ;  they  consisted  of  only  one 
act,  whereas  the  Atellane  and  other  plays  had  five, 
with  laughable  exodia  or  interludes ;  lastly,  as  he 
thought,  they  had  not  the  accompaniment  of  the 
flute-player,  nor  of  singing,  nor  gesticulation  {mottu 
corporis).  One  characteristic  of  these  plays  was 
that,  instead  of  the  satyrs  and  similar  characters 
of  the  Greek  satyric  drama,  which  they  in  some  re- 
spects resembled,  they  had  Oscan  characters  drawn 
from  real  life,  speaking  their  language,  and  person- 
ating some  peculiar  class  of  people  in  a  particular 
locality.  Such,  indeed,  are  the  Harlequin  and  Pul- 
cinello  of  the  modern  Italian  stage,  called  masehere 
or  masks,  and  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the 
old  Oscan  characters  of  the  Atellane.  Thus,  even 
now,  zanni  is  one  of  the  Harlequin's  names,  as  san- 
nio  in  the  Latin  farces  was  the  name  of  a  buffoon, 
who  had  his  head  shorn,  and  wore  a  dress  of  gay 
patchwork;  and  the  very  figure  of  Pulcinello  is 
said  to  have  been  found  in  the  stucco  painting  of 
Pompeii,  in  the  old  country  of  the  Atellane.'  On 
this  subject  Lady  Morgan*  speaks  as  follows :  "  The 
Pulcinello  of  Italy  is  not  like  the  Polichinel  of  Paris, 
or  the  Punch  of  England ;  but  a  particular  charac- 
ter of  low  comedy  peculiar  to  Naples,  as  Pantalone 
e  of  Venice,  II  Dottore  of  Bologna.  Their  name 
of  Masehere  comes  from  their  wearing  masks  on 
the  upper  part  of  their  faces.  They  are  the  remains, 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  theatres,  and  are  devoted  to 
the  depicting  of  national,  or,  rather,  provincial  ab- 
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surdities  and  peculiarities."  Again,  at  Cologne  « 
Kfjin,  famous  for  its  connexion  with  the  Rotruuit, 
there  still  exists  a  puppet  theatre  (Puppen  Theater), 
where  droll  farces  are  performed  by  dolls,  and  the 
dialogue,  spoken  in  the  patois  or  dialect  of  the  coon 
try,  and  full  of  satirical  local  allusions,  is  carried  oa 
by  persons  concealed.1 

These  Atellane  plays  were  not  pratextatm,  »'.  r. 
comedies  in  which  magistrates  and  persons  of  rank 
were  introduced ;  nor  tobernaria,  the  characters  in 
which  were  taken  from  low  life :  "  they  rather  seem 
to  have  been  a  union  of  high  oomedy  and  its  paro- 
dy." They  were  also  distinguished  from  the  mimes 
by  the  absence  of  low  buffoonery  and  ribaldry,  being 
remarkable  for  a  refined  humour,  such  as  could  be 
understood  and  appreciated  by  educated  people. 
Thus  Cicero*  reproaches  one  of  his  correspondents 
for  a  coarseness  in  his  joking,  more  like  the  ribaldry 
of  the  mimes  than  the  humour  of  the  Atellane  fa- 
bles, which  in  former  times  were  the  afterpiece  in 
dramatic  representations  (secundum  (Enomaum  Atti- 
cum,  mm  ut  olim  solebat  Atdlanum,  sti  ut  nunc  fit, 
mtstum  introduxisti).  This  statement  of  Cicero 
agrees  with  a  remark  of  Valerius  Maximus,*  that 
these  plays  were  tempered  with  an  Italian  severity 
of  taste ;  and  Donatus  also*  says  of  them,  that  they 
were  remarkable  for  their  antique  elegance,  »".  c,  not 
of  language,  but  of  style  and  character.  This  sug- 
gests an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  Atellane  were 
not  performed  by  regular  actors  (Ustrioncs),  but  by 
Roman  citizens  of  noble  birth,  who  were  not  on 
that  account  subjected  to  any  degradation,  but  re- 
tained their  rights  as  citizens,  and  might  serve  in 
the  army.*  This  was  not  the  case  with  other  act- 
ors, so  that  the  profession  was  confined  to  foreign- 
ers or  freedmen.  Niebuhr,  however,  is  of  opinion, 
that  all  the  three  kinds  of  the  Roman  national  dra- 
ma, and  not  the  Atellane  only,  might  be  represent- 
ed by  well-born  Romans,  without  the  risking  of  their 
franchise.* 

The  Oscan  or  Opican  language,  in  which  these 
plays  were  written,  was  spread  over  all  the  south 
of  Italy ;  and  as  some  inscriptions  in  it  are  intelli- 
gible to  us,  we  cannot  wonder  that  plays  written  in 
Oscan  were  understood  by  the  more  educated  Ro- 
mans. One  peculiarity  of  it  was  the  use  of  p  for 
qu :  thus,  pid  for  quid.1 

However,  in  one  part  of  these  plays,  called  the 
canticum,'  the  Latin  language,  and  sometimes  the 
Greek,'  was  used.  Thus  we  are  told"  that  one  of 
these  cantica  opened  with  the  words  Venit  lo  simius 
a  villa,  "The  baboon  is  come  from  his  country- 
house  ;"  and  as  Galba  was  entering  Rome  at  the 
time,  the  audience  caught  up  the  burden  of  the 
song,  joining  in  chorus.  It  might  be  thought  that 
this  is  true  only  of  the  time  of  the  emperors ;  but 
we  find  that,  even  before  then,  the  Latin  language 
was  used,  as  in  the  instances  given  below,  and  that, 
too,  in  other  parts  besides  the  canticum.  In  con- 
nexion with  this,  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  like  ev- 
erything else  at  Rome,  the  Atellane  degenerated 
under  the  emperors,  so  as  to  become  more  like  the 
mimes,  (ill  they  were  at  last  acted  by  common 
players. 

They  were  written  in  verse,  chiefly  iambic,  with 
many  trisyllabic  feet  Lucius  Sulla,  the  dictator,  is 
believed  to  have  written  plays  of  this  sort  from  • 
statement  in  Atheneus,"  that  he  wrote  satirical 
comedies  in  his  native,  t .  c,  the  Campanian  dialect1*  , 
Quintus  Novius,  who  flourished  about  fifty  years  af- 
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tar  9amrs  alahcation,  is  Mid  to  lure  written  about 
fifty  AteUase  plays ;  Ute  names  of  some  of  these 
bare  come  down  to  us.  as  Muechut  End,  or  "Mac- 
ctaa  at  Exie;"  Oaltimna,  or  tbe  "Poulterer;" 
Vmdtmmttm, "  tbe  Vintagers ;"  Surdvr,  tbe  "  Deaf- 
ana  i"  J'arcus,  tbe  "  Thrifty-man  ;"  from  this  play 
baa  been  preserved  the  line,  "  Quod  nugnoper*  qua- 
t  idfituuati  m  futmnt.  Qui  mm  ptrtit,  apud 
t  «*(."  Fmisoor  is  the  same  as  fruor.1 
Pompooins,  of  Bononia,  who  lived  about 
U.C.  96,  wrote  Mmceim*  Mile,  the  Pteudo-Agtmem- 
a«,  tbe  Bute*  Adopt***,  tbe  JEditumut  or  Socrit- 
Um,  Ae.  In  tbe  but  tbe  following  Terse  occurred  : 
"  <^n  ptttfumm  tiin  appro,  otque  aiitumor  in  tcmplo 
tau."  Appareo  here  means  "  to  attend  upon."  Trie 
Maeeaus  was  a  common  character  in  these  plays, 
■ratably  a  sort  of  down ;  the  Bocco  or  Babbler  was 
aaotber.*  These  plays  subsequently  fell  into  neg- 
lect, bat  were  revived  by  a  certain  Mmnmius,  men- 
noaed  by  aUerobms,  who  does  not,  howeTer,  state 
the  une  of  tbe  revival. 

Subjoined  is  a  specimen  of  Oscan,  part  of  an  in- 
seriBtjon  (band  at  Bantia,  in  Locania,  with  the  Latin 
interpretation  written  underneath : 
"  In  sve  pis  ionc  fortis  meddis  mollaum  herest 
Et  «t  fait  exmforti*  mogutratut  multure  volet, 
Anopert  mistreis  alteis  eituas  mohas  moltaum  li- 

ehad 
Pas  cum  magutri*  altit  arttrii  mutia  multare  licilo." 
Herat  is  supposed  to  be  connected  with  x<up9<w<, 
mtddi*  with  uiduv,  ampert  with  aji^inepi. 

Tat  additional  specimens  of  Oscan,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Grotefend's  Rudimenta  Lingua  Otco, 
from  which  is  taken  the  example  given  above,  and 
also  tbe  interpretation  of  it.  The  fragments  of  Pom- 
poaunabave  been  collected  and  edited  by  Monk. 

ATHEN.E'UM,  a  school  (Udui)  founded  by  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  at  Rome,  for  the  promotion  of 
Clerary  and  scientific  studies  (.ingenuorum  or/mm*), 
nd  called  Alheneum  from  the  town  of  Athens, 
which  was  still  regarded  as  the  seat  of  intellectual 
refinement.4  The  Atheneum  appears  to  have  been 
situated  in  the  Capitol.*  It  was  a  kind  of  universi- 
ty ;  and  a  staff  of  professors,  for  the  various  branch- 
es of  study,  was  regularly  engaged.  Under  Theo- 
aosns  n.,  for  example,  there  were  three  orators, 
lea  grammarians,  five  sophists,  one  philosopher,  two 
lawyers  or  jurisconsults.'  Besides  the  instruction 
given  by  these  magistri,  poets,  orators,  and  critics 
were  accustomed  to  recite  their  compositions  there, 
and  these  prelections  were  sometimes  honoured 
with  the  presence  of  the  emperors  themselves.1 
There  were  other  places  where  such  recitations 
were  made,  as  the  Library  of  Trajan  (rid.  Bibli- 
otbbca)  ;  sometimes,  also,  a  room  was  hired,  and 
made  into  an  auditorium,  seats  erected,  dec.  (Vid. 
Abottobjcm.)  The  Atheneum  seems  to  have  con- 
tmaed  in  high  repute  till  the  fifth  century.  Little  is 
of  the  details  of  study  or  discipline  in  the 
,  bat  in  a  constitution  of  the  year  370,' 
are  acme  regulations  respecting  students  in 
,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  it  must  have 
a  very  extensive  and  important  institution. 
Aad  this  is  confirmed  by  other  statements  contained 
in  some  of  the  Fathers  and  other  ancient  authors, 
from  which  we  learn  that  young  men  from  all  parts, 
after  finishing  their  usual  school  and  college  studies 
in  their  own  town  or  province,  used  to  resort  to 
Rome,  as  a  sort  of  higher  university,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  completing  their  education. 
♦ATHERTNA  (HBtolvn),  a  species  of  small  fish, 
I  to  be  tbe  Atkerino  Heptehu,  L.,  but  uncer- 


tain. Pennant  says  it  is  common  on  the  coast  of 
Southampton,  where  it  is  called  a  smelt.  It  is  about 
four  inches  long.  The  Atherina  is  mertioned  by 
Aristotle  and  Oppian.1 

ATHLETjE  {ieXaral,  iiB^trrvpee)  were  persons 
who  contended  in  the  public  games  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  for  the  prizes  {MXa,  whence  the  name 
of  iSXurai),  which  were  given  to  those  who  con 
quered  in  contests  of  agility  and  strength.  This 
name  was,  in  the  later  period  of  Grecian  history 
and  among  the  Romans,  properly  confined  to  those 
persons  who  entirely  devoted  themselves  to  a  course 
of  training  which  might  fit  them  to  excel  in  such 
contests,  and  who,  in  fact,  made  athletic  exercises 
their  profession.  The  athlete  differed,  therefore, 
from  the  agonists)  (6ywurrai),  who  only  pursued 
gymnastic  exercises  for  the  sake  of  improving  their 
health  and  bodily  strength,  and  who,  though  they 
sometimes  contended  for  tbe  prizes  in  the  public 
games,  did  not  devote  their  whole  lives,  like  the 
athlete,  to  preparing  for  these  contests.  In  early 
times  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  dis- 
tinction between  the  athletic  and  agonists ;  since 
we  find  that  many  individuals,  who  obtained  prizes 
at  the  great  national  games  of  the  Greeks,  were 
persons  of  considerable  political  importance,  who 
were  never  considered  to  pursue  athletic  exercises 
as  a  profession.  Thus  we  read  that  Phayllus  of 
Crotona,  who  had  thrice  conquered  in  the  Pythian 
games,  commanded  a  vessel  at  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis;*  and  that  Dorieus  of  Rhodes,  who  had  ob- 
tained tbe  prize  in  all  of  the  four  great  festivals,  was 
celebrated  in  Greece  for  his  opposition  to  the  Athe- 
nians.' But  as  the  individuals  who  obtained  the 
prizes  in  these  games  received  great  honours  and 
rewards,  not  only  from  their  fellow-citizens,  but  also 
from  foreign  states,  those  persons  who  intended  to 
contend  for  the  prizes  made  extraordinary  efforts  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  contest ;  and  it  was 
soon  found  that,  unless  they  subjected  themselves 
to  a  severer  course  of  training  than  was  afforded  by 
the  ordinary  exercises  of  the  gymnasia,  they  would 
not  have  any  chance  of  gaining  the  victory.  Thus 
arose  a  class  of  individuals,  to  whom  the  term  ath- 
leue  was  appropriated,  and  who  became,  in  course 
of  time,  the  only  persons  who  contended  in  the  pub- 
lic games. 

Athlete  were  first  introduced  at  Rome  B.C.  186, 
in  the  games  exhibited  by  Marous  Fulvius,  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  jEtolian  war.4  Paullus  JDmilius, 
after  the  conquest  of  Perseus,  B.C.  167,  is  said  to 
have  exhibited  games  at  Amphipolis,  in  which  ath- 
lete contended.*  A  certsmeu  atUettrum*  was  also 
exhibited  by  Scaurus  in  B.C.  69 ;  and  among  the 
various  games  with  which  Julius  Cesar  gratified 
the  people,  we  read  of  a  contest  of  athlete  which 
lasted  for  three  days,  and  which  was  exhibited  in  a 
temporary  stadium  in  the  Campus  Martius.*  Un- 
der the  Roman  emperors,  and  especially  under 
Nero,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  the  Grecian 
games,'  the  number  of  athlete  increased  greatly  in 
Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor ;  and  many  inscrip- 
tions respecting  them  have  come  down  to  us,  which 
show  that  professional  athlete  were  very  numer- 
ous, and  that  they  enjoyed  several  privileges.  They 
formed  at  Rome  a  kind  of  corporation,  and  possess- 
ed a  UUmlarium  and  a  common  hall — curia  athleta- 
rum,'  in  which  they  were  accustomed  to  deliberate 
jtm  all  matters  which  bad  a  reference  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  body.  We  find  that  they  were  called 
Herculanei,  and  also  xyetici,  because  they  were  ao- 


L  (Aafcn  GcDJo*,  xrti-Jt)-*.  (PMciabti,  «.  i.  Bucoo  and 
RxhtK  (Amliu  Victor,  c.  14, «.)— 4.  (Dion,  lxxiii.,  p. 
IK.  «->—».  (Cod.  xu,  tit.  18.)— «.  (Dion,  lxxiii.,  p.  838,  B.)— 
1  (U«.ndL,  AUuu,  c.  ».)— 8.  (Cod.  Th»oda*,xiT.,  p.  »,♦!.) 
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cusuined  to  exercise,  in  winter,  in  a  covered  place 
called  xystus  ;l  and  that  they  had  a  president,  who 
was  called  xyslarchus,  and  also  ipxiepevc- 

Those  athlete  who  conquered  in  any  of  the  great 
national  festivals  of  the  Greeks  were  called  huron- 
ica  (UpovlKat),  and  received,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  the  greatest  honours  and  rewards.  Such 
a  conqueror  was  considered  to  confer  honour  upon 
the  state  to  which  he  belonged ;  he  entered  his  na- 
tive city  in  triumph,  through  a  breach  made  in  the 
walls  for  his  reception,  to  intimste,  says  Plutarch, 
'hat  the  state  which  possessed  such  a  citizen  had 
no  occasion  for  walls.*  He  usually  passed  through 
the  wails  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  white  horses, 
and  went  along  the  principal  street  of  the  city  to 
the  temple  of  the  guardian  deityof  the  state,  where 
hymns  of  victory  were  sung.  Those  games,  which 
gave  the  conquerors  the  right  of  such  an  entrance 
into  the  city,  were  called  iselastici  (from  eloekav- 
vew).  This  term  was  originally  confined  to  the 
four  great  Grecian  festivals,  the  Olympian,  Isth- 
mian, Nemean,  and  Pythian ;  but  was  afterward 
applied  to  other  public  games,  as,  for  instance,  to 
those  instituted  in  Asia  Minor.*  In  the  Greek 
states,  the  victors  in  these  games  not  only  obtained 
the  greatest  glory  and  respect,  but  also  substantial 
rewards.  They  were  generally  relieved  from  the 
payment  of  taxes,  and  also  enjoyed  the  first  seat 
(wpoedpla)  in  all  public  games  and  spectacles. 
Their  statues  were  frequently  erected  at  the  cost 
of  the  state,  in  the  most  frequented  part  of  the  city, 
as  the  market-place,  the  gymnasia,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  temples.*  At  Athens,  according 
to  a  law  of  Solon,  the  conquerors  in  the  Olympic 
games  were  rewarded  with  a  prize  of  600  drachmas ; 
and  the  conquerors  in  the  Pythian,  Nemean,  and 
Isthmian,  with  one  of  100  drachms ;'  and  at  Sparta 
they  had  the  privilege  of  fighting  near  the  person 
of  the  king.*  The  privileges  of  the  athlete  were 
preserved  and  increased  by  Augustus ;'  and  the  fol- 
lowing emperors  appear  to  have  always  treated 
them  with  considerable  favour.  Those  who  con- 
quered in  the  games  called  iselastici  received,  in  the 
time  of  Trajan,  a  sum  from  the  state,  termed  Opto- 
ma.' By  a  rescript  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian, 
those  athlete  who  had  obtained  in  the  sacred  games 
(urn  certaminis,  by  which  is  probably  meant  the 
iselastici  ludi)  not  less  than  three  crowns,  and  had 
not  bribed  their  antagonists  to  give  them  the  victo- 
ry, enjoyed  immunity  from  all  taxes.' 

The  term  athletes,  though  sometimes  applied  met- 
aphorically to  other  combatants,  was  properly  lim- 
ited to  tho^e  who  contended  for  the  prize  in  the  five 
following  contests :  1.  Running  (opo/wc,  cursus), 
which  was  divided  into  four  different  contests, 
namely,  the  aradiotpS/ioc,  in  which  the  race  was  the 
length  of  the  stadium ;  the  6iavtoSp6fioc ,  in  which 
the  stadium  was  traversed  twice ;  the  SoXixoSpApoe, 
which  consisted  of  several  lengths  of  the  stadium, 
nut  the  number  of  which  is  uncertain;  and  the 
6ir\iToip6fiof,  in  which  the  runners  wore  armour. 
3.  Wrestling  (ir&Xn,  hula).  9.  Boxing  (mry/t^,  pa- 
gilalus).  4.  The  pentathlum  (irtvTaBXov),  or,  as  the 
Romans  called  it,  quinquertium.  6.  The  pancratium 
(irayK/xlnov).  Of  all  these  an  account  is  given  in 
separate  articles.  These  contests  were  divided  into 
two  kinds:  the  severe  (ffapta,  fiapirepa)  and  the 
tight  (xottya,  tovf&repa).  Under  the  former  were 
included  wrestling,  boxing,  and  the  exercises  of  the- 
pancratium,  which  consisted  of  wrestling  and  box- 
ing  combined,  and  was  also  called  pammachion." 


1  (VtoUT.,  tL,  10.)— 2.  (Suet.,  Ner.,  39.— Plutarch,  Stop., 
f  ,  »,  «  9.)— J.  (Pliri.,  Ep,  119, 190.1  —  4.  (Pun.,  ri.,  IS,  «1 ; 
rii.,  1",  $3.)— 5.  (Dioff.  Laert.,  i.,  45.  — Plut.,  Sol.,  S3.)— 8. 
IPlnt,  Lye.,  22.)— 7.  (Suet.,  Octw.,  43.)— 8.  (Plm.,  Ep..  119, 
ISO.-  Coral  are  Vitrur.,  ii.,  Pnef.)  —  9.  (Cod.  x.,tit.  S3.)  — 10. 
•PlaV).  Eulh»d.,  c.  3,  p.  271.— Pollux,  Onora..  viii.,  4.) 


Great  attention  was  paid  to  the  training  of  tax 
athleta).  They  were  generally  trained  in  the  *e> 
Xalorpai,  which,  in  the  Grecian  states,  were  dis- 
tinct places  from  the  gymnasia,  though  they  b&vt 
been  frequently  confounded  by  modem  writers. 
Thus  Pausanias  informs  us,1  that  near  the  gymna- 
sium at  Olympia  there  were  palaestra:  for  the  ath- 
lete ;  and  Plutarch  expressly  says*  that  the  place 
in  which  the  athlete  exercise  is  called  a  pales- 
tra.* Their  exercises  were  superintended  by  the 
gymnasiarch  (yv/tyaataprnc),  and  their  diet  was  reg- 
ulated by  the  aliptes  (eUn'xrw).  (Vii-  Aluta.) 
According  to  Pausanias,4  the  athlete  did  not  an- 
ciently eat  meat,  but  principally  lived  upon  fresh 
cheese  ;*  and  Diogenes  Laertius*  informs  us  that 
their  original  diet  consisted  of  dried  figs,'  moist  or 
new  cheese,*  and  wheat.'  The  eating  of  meat  by 
the  athlete  is  said,  according  to  some  writers,"  to 
have  been  first  introduced  by  Dromeus  of  Stympha- 
lus,  in  Arcadia ;  and,  according  to  others,  by  the 
philosopher  Pythagoras,  or  by  an  aliptes  of  that 
name."  According  to  Galen,'*  the  athlete,  who 
practised  the  severe  exercises,1*  ate  pork  and  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  bread ;  and  from  a  remark  of  Di- 
ogenes the  Cynic,1*  it  would  appear  that  in  his  time 
beef  and  pork  formed  the  ordinary  diet  of  the  athle- 
te. Beef  is  also  mentioned  by  Plato"  as  the  food 
of  the  athlete ;  and  a  writer  quoted  by  Athenaeus" 
relates,  that  a  Theban  who  lived  upon  goats'  flesh 
became  so  strong  that  he  was  enabled  to  overcome 
all  the  athlete  of  his  time.  At  the  end  of  the  exer- 
cises of  each  day,  the  athlete  were  obliged  to  take 
a  certain  quantity  of  food,  which  was  usually  called 
uvayitoQayia  and  uvayKorpo+ia,  or  fiiatoc  rpofr/;" 
after  which,  they  were  accustomed  to  take  a  long 
sleep.  The  quantity  of  animal  food  which  some 
celebrated  athlete,  such  as  Milo,  Theagenes,  and 
Astydamas,  are  said  to  have  eaten,  appears  to  ui 
quite  incredible.1*  The  food  which  they  ate  wai 
usually  dry,  and  is  called  by  Juvenal1*  coliphia,  on  the 
meaning  of  which  word  see  Ruperti,  ad  he. 

The  athlete  were  anointed  with  oil  by  the  alipts 
previously  to  entering  the  palestra  and  contending 
in  the  public  games,  and  were  accustomed  to  con- 
tend naked.  In  the  description  of  the  games  given 
in  the  twenty-third  book  of  the  Iliad,**  the  combat- 
ants are  said  to  have  worn  a  girdle  about  their  loins ; 
and  the  same  practice,  as  we  learn  from  Thucyd- 
ides,*1  anciently  prevailed  at  the  Olympic  games, 
but  was  discontinued  afterward. 

For  farther  information  on  the  athlete,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  articles  Isthmian,  Nemean,  Oum- 
piam,  and  Pythian  Games  ;  and  to  Krause's  Thea- 
genes, oder  wissensch.  Dorslellung  der  Gymnastil, 
Agonistik,  und  FcsUpicle  der  Hcllenen  (Halle,  1835) ; 
and  Olympia,  oder  Darstellung  der  grossen  Oh/m- 
pischen  Spiele  (Vienna,  1838). 

ATHLOTH'ETjE.    ( Vid.  Aoonothetc,  Hsu-a- 

NODICiE.) 

ATI'LIA  LEX.    {Vid.  Totob.) 

ATPMIA  {arifua),  or  the  forfeiture  of  a  man's 
civil  rights.  It  was  either  total  or  partial.  A  man 
was  totally  deprived  of  his  rights,  both  for  bi"}8^ 
and  for  his  descendants,**  when  he  was  convicted 
of  murder,  theft,  false  witness,  partiality  as  arbiter, 
violence  offered  to  a  magistrate,  and  so  forth.  This 
highest  degree  ofari/iia  excluded  the  person  affect- 
ed by  it  from  the  forum,  and  from  all  public  assero- 
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Hies;  Irom  the  public  sacrifices,  tnd  from  the  law 
courts ;  or  rendc  red  him  liable  to  immediate  impris- 
onment if  he  was  found  in  any  of  these  places.  It 
was  either  temporary  or  perpetual ;  and  either  ac- 
companied or  not  with  confiscation  of  property. 
Partial  knpia  only  involved  the  forfeiture  of  some 
few  rights,  as,  for  instance,  the  right  of  pleading  in 
emit.  Public  debtors  were  suspended  from  their 
airie  tactions  till  they  discharged  their  debt  to  the 
Hate.  People  who  had  once  become  altogether 
trua*  wire  very  seldom  restored  to  their  lost  priv- 
Seges.  There  is  a  locus  classicus  on  the  subject  of 
irifia  in  Autocides.1  The  converse  term  to  anuia 
was  hnrwia. 

VTI-NIA  LEX.     (Vid.  Usucafio.) 

ATLANTES  {urXavrec),  also  called  Telamoncs. 
Both  these  words  are  used,  in  a  general  sense,  to 
agtify  anything  which  supports  a  burden,  whether 
t  nan,  an  animal,  or  an  inanimate  object ;  but  in 
SRaiteetnral  language  they  were  specifically  ap- 
plied to  designate  those  muscular  figures  which  are 
sometimes  fancifully  used  instead  of  modillions  to 
■W»rt  the  corona,  or  upper  member  of  a  cornice : 
*  Smtri  TeUmumes,  Graci  vero  hos  Atlanta  vacant" 
■ts  Vilravius  *  The  fable  of  Atlas,  who  bore  the 
fkibe  upon  his  shoulders,  and  of  whom  Homer  says, 

y  "E^w  <K  re  niovac  airic 

/■"wif,  at  yolav  re  koX  oipavdv  audit  Ixpvai,' 
■applied  an  historical  derivation  for  the  name.   They 
were  distinguished  from  Caryatides,  which  are  al- 
ways represented  as  female  figures  in  an  erect  po- 


They  were  also  applied  as  ornaments  to  the  sides 
af  a  vessel,  having  the  appearance  of  supporting 
the  oars ;  as  in  the  ship  of  Hiero,  described  by 
Atfaencns,*  in  which  instance  he  represents  them 
■  being  six  cubits  in  height,  and  sustaining  the 
■ngtyphs  and  cornice. 

Hence,  too,  the  term  came  to  be  used  in  irony 
(sot*  urri^aciv),  to  ridicule  a  person  of  very  dimin- 
utive or  deformed  stature. 

"  Ifanum  cujusdam  Atlanta  vocamus : 

JEthopewi  cycnum  ;  pravam  cxtorlamquc  pueUam 

Empes,"  &c.* 


A  Mpresentation  of  these  figures  is  given  in  the 
•■ceding  woodcut,  copied  from  the  tepidarium  in 
he  baths  at  Pompeii  They  are  placed  round  the 
■ales  id  the  chamber,  and  support  a  cornice,  upon 
•ten  the  vaulting  of  the  roof  rests,  thus  dividing 
■e  whole  extent  of  the  walls  into  a  number  of 
•aaO  compartments,  the  uses  of  which  are  explained 
••the  description  of  tepidarium  in  the  article  Baths. 

•ATRACTYLIS  (arpaxrvXic),  a  species  of  thistle, 
I  by  some  the  Distaff-Thistle,  from  its  resem- 


1.  (Da  atjat,  c  72,  78,  o.  3».)-a.  (Vitiur^  ii,  10.)— ».  (Oi, 
I. «.)— i.  (t,  «.)— S.  (Jbt.,  Sat..  Tiii..  ».l 
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blanca  to  a  distaff  (uraurro?),  for  which  its  stalk 
was  often  employed.  It  is  not  improbable,  as  Au- 
ams  thinks,  that  it  was  applied  to  several  sorts  of 
thistles,  a  tribe  still  very  difficult  to  classify  and 
distinguish.  Ruelliua  and  Hermolaus  make  it  out 
to  be  the  Cnicus  syltcstris,  but  this  opinion  is  re- 
jected  by  Matthiolus ;  and  that  of  Fuchsius,  who 
held  it  to  be  the  Carduus  Benedictus,  does  not  seem 
less  objectionable.  Sprengel,  in  the  first  edition  of 
his  R.  H.  H.,  inclines  to  the  Carthamus  Canalus, 
and  in  the  second  to  the  C.  Creticus ;  but  in  his 
edition  of  Dioscorides  he  proposes  the  Cortina  Ian- 
ata,  L.  Stackhonse  hesitates  about  the  Atractylit 
gummifera.  The  modern  name  in  use  among  the 
Greeks  is  urpaicrvXi  or  atavpuyKadi.  Sibthorp  found 
it  in  Southern  Greece.1 

ATRAMENTUM,  a  term  applicable  to  any  black 
colouring  substance,  for  whatever  purpose  it  may 
be  used,'  like  the  utkav  of  the  Greeks.*  Tliert. 
were,  however,  three  principal  kinds  of  atramen- 
tum :  one  called  librarium  or  scriptorium  (in  Grerk, 
ypa+utbv  uiXav),  another  called  sutorium,  the  third 
tectorium.  Atramentum  librarium  was  what  we  call 
writing-ink.4  Atramentum  sutorium  was  used  by 
shoemakers  fur  dyeing  leather.*  This  atramentum 
sutorium  contained  some  poisonous  ingredient,  such 
as  oil  of  vitriol ;  whence  a  person  is  said  to  die 
of  atramentum  sutorium,  that  is,  of  poison,  as  in 
Cicero.'  Atramentum  tectorium  or  piclorium  was 
used  by  painters  for  some  purposes,  apparently7  as 
a  sort  of  varnish.  The  scholiast  on  Aristophanes* 
says  that  the  courts  of  justice,  or  iiKaorripui,  in 
Athens  were  called  each  after  some  letter  of  the  al- 
phabet: one  alpha,  another  beta,  a  third  gamma, 
and  so  on,  and  that  against  the  doors  of  each  iutaa- 
rnptov,  the  letter  which  belonged  to  it  was  written 
irifito  pdjifian,  in  "  red  ink."  This  "  red  ink,"  or 
"  red  dye,"  could  not,  of  course,  be  called  atramen- 
tum. Of  the  ink  of  the  Greeks,  however,  nothing 
certain  is  known,  except  what  may  be  gathered 
from  the  passage  of  Demosthenes  above  referred  to, 
which  will  be  noticed  again  below.  The  ink  of  the 
Egyptians  was  evidently  of  a  very  superior  kind, 
since  its  colour  and  brightness  remain  to  this  day  in 
some  specimens  of  papyri.'  The  initial  charac- 
ters of  the  pages  are  often  written  in  red  ink.1* 
Ink  among  the  Romans  is  first  found  mentioned  in 
the  passages  of  Cicero  and  Plautus  above  referred 
to.  Pliny  informs  us  how  it  was  made.  He  says, 
"  It  was  made  of  soot  in  various  ways,  with  burned 
resin  or  pitch:  and  for  this  purpose,"  be  adds, 
"  they  have  built  furnaces,  which  do  not  allow  the 
smoke  to  escape.  The  kind  most  commended  is 
made  in  this  way  from  pine-wood :  It  is  mixed 
with  soot  from  the  furnaces  or  baths  (that  is,  the 
hypocansts  of  the  baths:  vid.  Bath)  ;  and  this  they 
use  ad  volumma  scribenda.  Some  also  make  a  kind 
of  ink  by  boiling  and  straining  the  lees  of  wine," 
<&c.  With  this  account  the  statements  of  Vitruvi- 
us"  in  the  main  agree.  The  black  matter  emitted 
by  the  cuttlefish  (sepia),  and  hence  itself  called 
sepia,  was  also  used  for  atramentum.1*  Aristotle, 
however,  in  treating  of  the  cuttlefish,1'  does  not  re- 
fer to  the  use  of  the  matter  (-BoXoc)  which  it  emits,  as 
ink.14  Pliny  observes"  that  an  infusion  of  worm- 
wood with  ink  preserves  a  manuscript  from  mice.1' 


1.  (Diuaoor.,  iii.,  37.— Thoophnut.,  H.  P.,  ti.,  4  ;  ix.,  I.— A<1 
ama,  Append.,  s.  t.  —  BiUerbeck,  Flora  Claaiica,  p.  211.) — 2 
'(Plant.,  Moatall.,  I.,  Hi.,  109.— Cic,  Da  Nat.  Door.,  ii.,  SO.)— 1 
(Darooath.,  rtpt  En*.,  v  313,  Bekk.)— 4.  (Vid.  Hot.,  Epiat.,  IL, 
i.,  336.— Patron.,  Sat.,  e.  101.— Cic,  ad  Quint,  fratr.,  il.,  15.)- 
9.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxzir.,  12.)— «.  (Ad  Fun.,  ix.,  31.)— 7.  (Pun 
H.  N_  xxxr.,  10.)— 8.  (Pint.,  t.,  377.)— 8.  (Britiah  Muaeum 
Egyptian  Antio,.,  toI.  ii.,  p.  287.) — 10.  (Egypt.  Antiq.,  ii.,  270 
272.)— 11.  (»ii.,  10,  197.)— 12.  (Cic.,  Da  Nat.  Door.,  ii.,  S0.- 
Poraioa,  Sat.,  hi.,  12,  13.— Anaoniua,  it.,  76.)— 13.  (H.  A.)— H 
( Vid.  jElian,  N.  A.,  i.,  U )— 15  (H.  N.,  xxrii.,  7.)— 18.  (ti4 
laidor.,  xix.,  17.) 
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On  the  whole,  perhaps,  it  may  be  said  that  the  inks  of 
the  ancients  were  more  durable  than  our  own ;  that 
they  were  thicker  and  more  unctuous,  in  substance 
and  durability  more  resembling  the  ink  now  used  by 
printers.  An  inkstand  was  discovered  at  Hercula- 
neum,  containing  ink  as  thick  as  oil,  and  still  usa- 
ble for  writing.1 

It  would  appear,  also,  that  this  gammy  character 
of  the  ink,  preventing  it  from  running  to  the  point 
of  the  pen,  was  as  much  complained  of  by  the  an- 
cient Romans  as  it  is  by  ourselves.  Persius*  rep- 
resents a  foppish  writer  sitting  down  to  compose ; 
but,  as  the  ideas  do  not  run  freely, 

"  Tunc  qucrilur,  craasui  calamo  quod  pendeat  humor; 
Nigra  quod  infwa  vanetcat  sepia,  lympka." 

They  also  added  water,  as  we  do  sometimes,  to 
thin  it.  Mr.  Lane*  remarks  that  the  ink  of  the 
modern  Egyptians  "  is  very  thick  and  gummy." 

From  a  phrase  used  by  Demosthenes,  it  would 
appear  as  if  the  colouring  ingredient  was  obtained 
by  rubbing  from  some  solid  substance,  perhaps  much 
as  we  rub  Indian  ink.  Demosthenes4  is  reproach- 
ing Machines  with  his  low  origin,  and  says  that, 
"  when  a  youth,  he  was  in  a  state  of  great  want,  as- 
sisted his  father  in  his  school,  rubbed  the  ink  (pre- 
pared the  ink  by  rubbing,  rd  uthn>  rpl6uv),  washed 
down  the  forms,  and  swept  the  schoolroom,"  dec. 
It  is  probable  that  there  were  many  ways  of  col- 
ouring ink,  especially  of  different  colours.  Red  ink 
(made  of  minium,  vermilion)  was  used  for  writing 
the  titles  and  beginnings  of  books,*  so  also  was  ink 
made  of  rubriea,  -  red  ochre  ;"*  and  because  the 
headings  of  lout  were  written  with  rubriea,  the 
word  rubric  came  to  be  used  for  the  civil  law.1  So 
album,  a  white  or  wbited  table,  on  which  the  ora- 
tors' edicts  were  written,  was  used  in  a  similar 
way.  A  person  devoting  himself  to  album  and  ru- 
briea was  a  person  devoting  himself  to  the  law. 
[Vid.  Album.)  There  was  also  a  very  expensive 
red -coloured  ink,  with  which  the  emperor  used  to 
write  his  signature,  but  which  any  one  else  was 
by  an  edict*  forbidden  to  use,  excepting  the  sons  or 
near  relatives  of  the  emperor,  to  whom  the  privilege 
was  expressly  granted.  But  if  the  emperor  was 
under  ago,  his  guardian  used  a  green  ink  for  writing 
his  signature.'  On  the  banners  of  Crassus  there 
were  purple  letters,  flowed  ypauuara.'-'  On  pillars 
and  monuments,  letters  of  gold  and  silver,  or  letters 
covered  with  gilt  and  silver,  were  sometimes  used, 
as  appears  from  Cicero"  and  Suetonius.**  In  wri- 
ting, also,  this  was  done  at  a  later  period.  Sueto- 
nius1' says,  that  of  the  poems  which  Nero  recited 
at  Rome,  one  part  was  written  in  gold  (or  gilt)  let- 
ters (aurei*  Utterit),  and  consecrated  to  Jupiter  Cap- 
itolinus."  This  kind  of  illuminated  writing  was 
more  practised  afterward  in  religious  compositions, 
which  were  considered  as  worthy  to  be  written  in 
letters  of  gold  (as  we  say  even  now),  and,  there- 
fore, were  actually  written  so.  Something  like  what 
we  call  sympathetic  ink,  which  is  invisible  till  heat, 
or  some  preparation  be  applied,  appears  to  have 
been  not  uncommon.  So  Ovid'*  advises  writing 
love-letters  with  fresh  milk,  which  would  be  unread- 
able until  the  letters  were  sprinkled  with  coal-dust : 
"Tula  quoque  est,  fallitque  ocnlos  «  laele  reeenti 
Littera:  earbonit  pulvere  tange;  leges."  Ausoni- 
us"  gives  the  same  direction  ("  Lacte  incide  notas; 
arescens  charta  tenebit  Semper  inadspicuas;  pro- 


1.  (Winckelmaon,  Yol.  ii.,  p.  1ST.)  —  1.  (Sat.,  ifl.,  It.)—  8. 
{Mod.  Egyptians,  ii.,  p.  888,  amallar  edit.)— 4.  (nai  Sri*.,  ♦ 
lit.)— 5.  (Orid,  Trial.,  i.,  1,  7.)—6.  (Sidonioa,  to.,  W.)— 7. 
(Quintil.,  xii.,  J.)— 8.  (Cod.  I.,  tit.  tt,  •. ».)—».  (Montfmnoon, 


Palaog.,  p.  80—10.  (Dion,  xl.,  18.)— 11.  (Vetr.,  rr.,  17.)— It. 
(Aog.,  c.  7.)— IS.  (Nor.,  o.  10.)— 14.  (Compare  Plin,  Tii.,  «.) 
-15.  (Art.  Am.,  ill.,  637,  *c.)~  16.  (Epiat.,  wiii.,  U.) 
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dentur  tcript*  JtmUti").  Pliny-  suggests  that  tbt 
milky  sap  contained  in  some  plants  might  be  used 
in  the  same  way.* 

An  inkstand  (atramentarium,  used  only  by  later 
writers ;  in  Greek,  fttXavioxoc*)  was  either-  single  or 
double.    The  double  inkstands  were  probably  r> 


tended  to  contain  both  black  and  red  ink,  much  in 
the  modem  fashion.  They  were  also  of  various 
shapes,  as,  for  example,  round  or  hexagonal.  They 
had  covers  to  keep  the  dust  from  the  ink.  The  pre- 
ceding cuts  represent  inkstands  found  at  Pompeii. 

ATRIUM,  called  aiMi  by  the  Greeks  and  by 
Virgil,*  and  also  /itaavXtov,  retpiorvXov,  mplarifov. 

Two  derivations  of  this  word  are  given  by  the 
ancient  writers.  Festus  and  Varro  refer  it  to  the 
same  origin:  Ab  Atria  populu,  a  quibus  atrionm 
exempla  detumpta  fuerunt ;'  but  Servius,  on  the  con- 
trary,' derives  the  term  ah  atro,  propter  fumum  qui 
cue  toUbat  in  atriit ;  a  remark  which  explains  the 
allusion  of  Juvenal,1  Fumosot  equitum  cum  dictator* 
magistrot,  since  it  was  customary  among  the  Ro 
mans  to  preserve  the  statues  of  their  ancestors  ii 
the  atrium,  which  were  blackened  by  the  smoke  0 
the  fires  kept  there  for  the  use  of  the  household. 

Atrium  is  used  in  a  distinctive  as  well  as  collect 
ive  sense,  to  designate  a  particular  part  in  the  pri 
vate  houses  of  the  Romans  (.vid.  House),  and  also 
a  class  of  public  buildings,  so  called  from  their  gen- 
eral resemblance  in  construction  to  the  atrium  of  a 
private  house.  There  is  likewise  a  distinction  be- 
tween atrium  and  area ;  the  former  being  an  open 
area  surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  while  the  latter 
had  no  such  ornament  attached  to  it.  The  atriom, 
moreover,  was  sometimes  a  building  by  itself,  re- 
sembling, in  some  respects,  the  open  basilica  {tid. 
Basilica),  but  consisting  of  three  sides.  Such  was 
the  Atrium  Publicum  in  the  Capitol,  which  Livy  in- 
forms us  was  struck  with  lightning  B.C.  316.'  It 
was  at  other  times  attached  to  some  temple  or 
other  edifice,  and  in  such  case  consisted  of  an  open 
area  and  surrounding  portico  in  front  of  the  struc- 
ture, like  that  before  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  in  ths 
Vatican. 

Several  of  these  buildings  are  mentioned  by  the 
ancient  historians,  two  of  which  were  dedicated  to 
the  same  goddess,  Libertas ;  and  hence  a  difficulty 
is  sometimes  felt  in  deciding  which  of  the  two  is 
meant  when  the  atrium  Libertatis  is  spoken  ot 
The  most  celebrated,  as  well  as  the  most  ancient, 
was  situated  upon  the  Aventine  Mount.  Of  this 
there  is  no  doubt ;  for  it  is  enumerated  by  Victor, 
in  his  catalogue  of  the  buildings  contained  in  we 
xiii.  Regio,  which  comprises  the  Mons  Aventuros, 
on  which  there  was  an  aides  Libertatis  built  and 
dedicated  by  the  father  of  Gracchus,'  to  which  toe 
atrium  was  attached  either  at  the  same  time  or 
shortly  afterward ;  for  Livy  also  states"  that  trie 
hostages  from  Tarentum  were  confined  in  alno  IM- 
crtatit,  which  most  refer  to  the  atrium  on  the  Aven- 


1.  (art.,  «.)—«.  (FM.  Canepart™.  da  Atramantu  «#"g" 
ganaria,  Lond.,  1660.) -8.  (Pollux,  Onoai.,  x.,  14.) -4-  <.**•> 
SL, t»t)-4.  (Varn, da  Lhw.  Lat.,  ri,  SS.H-6.  I«  VuJ';£; 
iii.;tS8.)-7.  (8a*.,TOi.,8.1-8.  (L4T.,  xxjt.,10,)-»  <"»« 
7am., ».)-».  (xxr.,  7J 
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Mae,  twee  their  escape  was  eflectad  by  the  coirup- 
tton  of  the  keepers  of  the  temple  (eorruptis  adituis 
■Will ■■)  In  tail  atrium  there  was  a  tabularium, 
where  the  legal  tablets  (tabula)  relating  to  the  cen- 
an  were  preserved.1  The  Gernunaa  vohut  were 
also  iffi'iif'1*1  at  the  same  spot  in  the  time  of  Gal- 
ka,1  as  is  apparent  from  a  passage  in  Suetonius,*  in 
which  he  says  that  they  armed  too  late  to  prevent 
the  murder,  which  was  perpetrated  in  the  Forum, 
m  consequence  of  their  having  missed  their  way 
and  cone  found  about.  This  could  not  have  hap- 
teaed  bad  they  come  from  the  other  atrium  Liber- 
tatia,  which  was  close  to  the  Forum  Romamim. 

The  examination  of  slaves,  when  accompanied 
by  the  torture,  also  took  place,  by  a  strange  anomaly, 
n  ana  Libertatis,*  which  must  also  be  referred,  for 
several  reasons,  to  the  atrium  on  the  Aventine.  In- 
deed, when  the  atrium  Libertatis  is  mentioned  with- 
ant  any  epithet  to  distinguish  it,  it  may  safely  be 
uisiali  i  ul  that  the  more  celebrated  one  upon  the 
Aventine  is  meant.  It  was  repaired,  or,  more  prob- 
ably, rebuilt,  by  Asinius  Pollio,*  who  also  added  to 

•i  magnificent  library  (billiotheca'),  which  explains 
the  mUamoa  of  Ovid,' 

"  iVee  me,  nut  doctis  patucrunt  prima  libellis, 
Atria  Libtrtas  tangere  pasta,  sua  est." 

The  other  atrium  Libertatis  is  noticed  by  Ci- 
rero,*  in  which  place  the  mention  of  the  Basilica 
Pmuih  in  conjunction  with  the  word  forum  (ut  forum 
Umwu  tt  usque  ad  atrium  Libertatis  ezplicaremus), 
Ms  perplexed  the  commentators,  and  induced  the 
learned  Nardini  to  pronounce  the  passage  inexpli- 
cable.* He  affirms  that  this  instance  is  the  only 
aae  to  be  (band,  among  all  the  writers  of  antiquity, 
is  which  mention  is  made  of  an  atrium  Libertatis 
distinct  from  that  on  the  Aventine ;  and  hence  he 
■  inclined  to  think  that  there  was  no  other,  and  to 
after  the  reading  into  atrium  Minerva,  which  is 
mentioned  by  P.  Victor  as  being  in  this  (the  eighth) 
region-  But  in  this  he  was  mistaken,  as  is  made 
— J— it  by  the  subjoined  fragment  from  a  plan  of 
,  discovered  since  the  time  of  Nardini,  which 
i  executed  upon  a  marble  pavement  during  the 
of  Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla,  and  is 
preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Capitol  at 
and  termed  la  Pianta  Capitolina.  As  the 
is  inscribed  upon  each  of  the  buildings,  no 
i  be  felt  as  to  their  identity ;  and  the  forum 
i  Cicero  alludes  must  be  the  Forum  Cresa- 
ris  **  fcr  neither  the  writers  of  the  Regiones,  nor  any 
of  the  ancient  authors,  ever  mention  a  building  of 
this  kind  in  the  Forum  Romanum.  The  Forum  of 
-  was  situated  in  the  rear  of  the  edifices  on 
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lh«  east  side  of  the  Roman  Forum;1*  so  that  the 
atnaan  Libertatis  would  be  exactly  as  represented 
anon  the  plan,  behind  the  Basilica  JEmiHa,  an  eleva- 
tion, of  which  is  given  in  the  article  Basilica  ;  and, 


1.  (1«t_,  »UH.,  10,  wbnra  lb*  wmd  mtttmUnaU  indicate*  thit 
mm  tan  on  tb*  ATratta*  i>  MW,)- *.  IUkt'i  ,  Hitt.,  i.,  3.) 
—«.  tTif  «0.)— 4.  (Cfa^,  pro  Mil.,  S3.)  — »  (Su«t.,  Ooui., 
3B4— a,  (Flnv,  H.  N,  vti.,  M;  xxy.,  «.-!»  ior,  t.,  4.)— T. 
(TIM,  m,  1,  71.>-8.  (Ad  Att,  ir,  16.)--0  Jlom.  Aat^r-  J.) 
— M.  (Bkm,  *UL— SML,  JoL,  St. — Pttr  ft  N,  xxxri.,  14.) 
— U.  QlaW  ta  Ant,  t„  9.) 


•Jthough  the  name  cf  its  founder  is  broken  off,  yet 
the  open  peristyles,  without  any  surrounding  wall, 
demonstrate  what  basilica  was  intended.  Thus  the 
passage  of  Cicero  will  be  satisfactorily  explained. 
In  order  to  lay  open  the  magnificent  Basilica  of 
Paullus  to  the  Forum  of  Catsar,  be  proposed  to  buy 
and  pull  down  some  buildings  which  obstructed  the 
view,  which  would  extend  the  small  forum  of  0a»- 
sar  usque  ad  Libertatis  atrium,  by  doing  which  he 
no  doubt  intended  to  court  the  favour  of  Caesar, 
upon  whose  good- will  he  prides  himself  so  much  in 
the  epistle. 

The  dotted  lines  represent  a  crack  in  the  marble. 

The  senate  was  held  in  early  times  tn  atrio  Pa- 
lath* 
'  •ATTAGEN  (arrayiiv  or  arrdyac),  the  name  of 
a  bird  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  Aristophanes,  Horace, 
and  Martial.  There  have  been  various  conjectures 
respecting  it,  some  supposing  it  a  pheasant,  some  a 
partridge,  and  others  a  woodcock.  This  last  opin- 
ion is  probably  the  most  correct,  although  Adams 
inclines  to  agree  with  Pennant,  that  the  Attagen 
was  the  same  with  the  Godwit,  or  Scolopax  ago- 
cephala.  Walpote,*  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  it 
was  the  Tetrao  Praneolmus.  A  writer,  quoted  by 
Athenatus,'  describes  the  Attagen  as  being  a  little 
larger  than  a  partridge,  having  its  back  marked  with 
numerous  spots  of  a  reddish  colour.  Hence  the 
name  of  this  bird  is  humorously  applied  by  Aris- 
tophanes4 to  the  back  of  a  runaway  slave,  scored 
by  the  lash.  The  same  writer  also  informs  us  that 
the  Attagen  was  highly  esteemed  by  epicures.' 

•ATTEL'EBUS  (ltrreU6oc),  generally  taken  for 
a  species  of  Gnat,  but  referred  by  Stackhouse  to  the 
genus  AtteUbus,  L.,  a  class  of  insects  that  attack 
the  leaves  and  most  tender  parts  of  plants.* 

ATTHIS  (Mic),  a  name  given  to  any  composi- 
tion which  treated  of  the  history  of  Attica.'  This 
name  seems  to  have  been  used  because  Attica  was 
also  called  'Artie.'  Pausanias9  calls  his  first  book 
'Artie  ovyypa+q,  because  it  treats  chiefly  of  Atti- 
ca and  Athens.  The  Atthides  appear  to  have  been 
not  strictly  historical;  but  also  geographical,  top- 
ographical, mythological,  and  archeological.  By 
preserving  the  local  history, '  legends,  traditions, 
and  antiquities,  and  thus  drawing  attention  to  the 
ancient  standing  and  renown  of  the  country,  and 
connecting  the  present  with  the  past,  they  tended 
to  foster  a  strong  national  feeling.  From  what 
Dionysius  says,"  it  would  appear  that  other  dia 
tricts  had  their  local  histories  as  well  as  Attica." 
The  nature  of  the  'Artiiec  we  know  only  from  a 
few  fragments  and  incidental  notices.  The  most 
ancient  writer  of  these  compositions  would  appear, 
according  to  Pausanias,"  to  hare  been  Clitode- 
mus — KXtirodti/ioc  or  KfaiAtiftoc  (intbooi  ra  'ABnvai- 
uv  knix&pia  typarpav,  6  ipxatoraroc).  His  'Artie 
was  published  about  B.C.  878."  Probably  Pausa 
nias  means  that  Clitodemus  was  the  first  native 
Athenian  who  wrote  an  'Artie,  as  Clinton  observes, 
and  not  the  first  person ;  for  Hellanicns,  a  native  of 
Lesbos,  had  written  one  before  him.  Another  wit- 
ter of  this  class  was  Andron  f  Avdpuv),  a  native  of 
Halicarnassus,  as  appears  from  Plutarch  ;'*  also  An- 
drotion — 'Aviporiuv ;"  and  Philooherus,  who  held 
the  office  of  UpooK&roc  at  Athens,  B.C.  306."  His 
'Artie  is  quoted  by  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes" 
and  Euripides."    Phanedemus,  Demon,  and  Ister 
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were  also  writers  of  'ArdiSec .  Their  date  is  uncer- 
tain ;  but  it  appears  that  Demon  was  nearly  con- 
temporary with  Philochorus,  and  that  later  flourish- 
ed B.C.  846-281,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemasus  Euer- 
getes,  and  was,  as  Suidas  asserts,  a  pupil  of  Callim- 
acbus.  The  fragments  of  Philochorus  and  An- 
drotion  have  been  edited  by  C.  G.  Siebelis  (Leipsig, 
1811) ;  and  those  of  Phanodemus,  Demon,  Clitode- 
mus,  and  later  also  (Leipsig,  1812). 

ATTICUR'GES  (to  •ArriKovoyic),  m  the  Attic 
style.  Vitruvius, l  when  treating  of  the  different 
constructions  of  doorways  to  sacred  edifices,  enu- 
merates three,  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Attic  (Atticur- 
get).  He  first  gives  an  account  of  the  Doric,  then 
the  Ionic,  and,  lastly,  states  that  the  Attic  follows 
generally  the  same  rules  as  the  Doric ;  and  then, 
having  instanced  the  points  of  difference  between 
these  two  orders,  he  concludes  by  saying  that  be 
has  laid  down  all  the  rules  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  or- 
ders (Doricis,  lonieis,  Corinthxisque  operibut\  which 
would  certainly  seem  to  identify  the  Attic  with  the 
Corinthian.  Pliny,  however,*  designates  as  Attic 
columns  (columnas  Attica*)  those  which  have  four 
angles  and  equal  sides,  »'.  «.,  a  square  pilaster, 
such  as  the  order  of  columns  in  the  upper  story  of 
the  Coliseum,  which  have  Corinthian  capitals ;  but 
the  projection  of  their  sides  is  not  equal  to  the 
fronts.  There  is  much  difficulty  involved  in  this 
consideration ;  for  if  the  people  of  Attica  had  an 
order  of  their  own,  distinct  from  the  Doric,  which 
they  commonly  adopted,  as  the  Tuscans,  Ioniaos, 
and  Corinthians  had,  it  is  singular  that  we  should 
not  have  any  account  of  its  distinctive  properties, 
and  that  Vitruvius  himself  should  not  have  descri- 
hed  it  as  exactly  as  he  has  the  other  three.  The 
only  way  to  solve  the  difficulty  is  to  adopt  the  ex- 
planation of  Pliny,  and  to  conclude  that  the  Athe- 
nians had  no  distinct  order  of  their  own,  with  a  pe- 
culiar character  in  all  its  component  parts ;  but  that 
they  adopted  a  column  expressly  Attic, «'.  e.,  a  square 
one,  with  a  Corinthian  cipital  and  an  Attic  bate,  to 
the  other  parts  and  proportions  of  the  Doric  order. 
Thus  Vitruvius  may  be  reconciled  with  himself; 
for  he  only  speaks  of  the  Atticurges  as  used  in  door- 
ways, where  the  square  or  Attic  columns  of  Pliny 
would  be  admirably  fitted  fur  the  upright  jambs, 
which  might  be  ornamented  with  a  Corinthian  cap- 
ital and  an  Attic  base,  the  proportions  and  compo- 
nent parts  of  which  are  enumerated  by  Vitruvius.* 
The  lowest  he  terms  plintku* ;  the  one  above  that, 
torus  inferior;  the  next  three  divisions,  tcotia  am 
mil  quadris ;  and  the  highest,  the  tow  superior. 


AUC  no  signifies  generally  "  an  increasing,  an 
enhancement,"  and  hence  the  name  is  applied  to  a 
public  sale  of  goods,  at  which  persons  bid  against 
one  another.  The  term  audio  is  general,  and  com- 
prehends the  species  lonorum  emtio  and  seetio.  As 
a  species,  auctio  signifies  a  public  sale  of  goods  by 
the  owner  or  his  agent,  or  a  sale  of  goods  of  a  de- 
ceased person  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  money 
among  those  entitled  to  it,  which  was  called  auctio 
hereditaria.*    The  sale  was  sometimes  conducted 
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by  an  argentarius,  or  by  a  magister  auctionia ;  and 
the  time,  place,  and  conditions  of  sale  were  an- 
nounced either  by  a  public  notice  (tahila,  album, 
dee.)  or  by  a  crier  (praco). 

The  usual  phrases  to  express  the  giving  notice 
of  a  sale  are  auctionem  protcribere,  pradicare;  and 
to  determine  on  a  sale,  auctionem  constituert.  Tin 
purchasers  (emtores),  when  assembled,  were  some- 
times said  ad  tabulam  adesse.  The  phrases  signifying 
to  bid  are  ticeri,  licitari,  which  was  done  eiihei  by 
word  of  mouth,  or  by  such  significant  hints  if  are 
known  to  all  people  who  have  attended  an  auction. 
The  property  was  said  to  be  knocked  down  {eMui} 
to  the  purchaser,  who  either  entered  into  an  en- 
gagement to  pay  the  money  to  the  argentarius  or 
magister,  or  it  was  sometimes  a  condition  of  Bale 
that  there  should  be  no  delivery  of  the  thing  before 
payment.1  (Vid.  Actio.)  An  entry  was  made  in 
the  books  of  the  argentarius  of  the  sale  and  the 
money  due,  and  credit  was  given  in  the  same  books 
to  the  purchaser  when  he  paid  the  money  (expense 
petunia  lata,  accepta  relata).  Thus  the  book  jof  the 
argentarius  might  be  used  as  evidence  for  the  pur- 
chaser, both  of  his  having  made  a  purchase,'  and 
having  paid  for  the  thing  purchased.  If  the  money 
was  not  paid  according  to  the  conditions  of  sale,  the 
argentarius  could  sue  for  it. 

The  prasco  or  crier  seems  to  have  acted  the  part 
of  the  modern  auctioneer,  so  far  as  calling  out  the 
biddings*  and  amusing  the  company.  Slaves,  when 
sold  by  auction,  were  placed  on  a  stone  or  other  el- 
evated thing,  and  hence  the  phrase  homo  it  Upide 
emtus.  It  was  usual  to  put  up  a  spear,  haste,  in 
auctions,  a  symbol  derived,  it  is  said,  from  the  an- 
cient practice  of  selling  under  a  spear  the  booty  ac- 
quired in  war.  By  the  auctio,  the  Quiritarian  own- 
ership in  the  thing  sold  was  transferred  to  the  pur- 
chaser.   (Vid.  Bonobob  Emtio,  Sectio.) 

AUCTOR,  a  word  which  contains  the  same  ele- 
ment as  aug-co,  and  signifies  generally  one  who  en- 
larges, confirms,  or  gives  to  a  thing  its  completeness 
and  efficient  form.  The  numerous  technical  signi- 
fications of  the  word  are  derived  from  this  general 
notion.  As  he  who  gives  to  a  thing  that  which  is 
necessary  for  its  completeness,  may  in  this  sense 
be  viewed  as  the  chief  actor  or  doer,  the  word  auc- 
tor  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  one  who  originates 
or  proposes  a  thing ;  but  this  cannot  be  viewed  as 
its  piimary  meaning.  Accordingly,  the  word  auc- 
tor,  when  used  in  connexion  with  lex  or  senates 
consultum,  often  means  him  who  originates  and 
proposes,  as  appears  from  numerous  passages.' 
When  a  measure  was  approved  by  the  senate  before 
it  was  confirmed  by  the  votes  of  the  people,  the 
senate  were  said  aucloret  fieri,  and  this  preliminary 
approval  was  called  tcnatut  avetoritas.*  In  the  pas- 
sage of  Livy,*  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  use  of 
the  word,  arising  from  the  statement  of  the  prac- 
tice in  Livy's  time,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
peculiar  case  of  the  election  of  a  king.  The  effect 
of  what  Livy  states  as  to  the  election  of  Numawas 
a  reservation  of  a  veto :  "  Si  dignum  crearilis,  pa- 
tres  aucloret  fient."  The  meaning,  however,  of  the 
whole  passage  is  clearly  this :  the  patres  gave  per- 
mission to  elect,  and  if  the  person  elected  should 
be  approved  by  them,  that  was  to  be  considered 
equivalent  to  their  nomination. 

In  the  imperial  time,  auctor  is  often  said  of  the 
emperor  iprinceps)  who  recommended  anything  to 
the  senate,  and  on  which  recommendation  that  body 
passed  a  senatus  consultum.* 

When  the  word  auctor  is  applied  to  him  who 
recommends,  but  does  not  originate  a  legislative 
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■esjm.-e,  h  is  equivalent  to  naeor.1  Sometimes 
both  aaetor  and  saasor  are  used  in  the  same  sen- 
tesee,  and  the  meaning  of  each  is  kept  distinct.* 

'With  reference  to  dealings  between  individuals, 
aaetor  has  the  sense  of  owner,'  and  is  defined  thus  :* 
Aactm  meat  a  quo  jut  in  me  transit.  In  this  sense 
ioetor  is  the  seller  {venditor),  as  opposed  to  the 
boyer  (enter) :  the  person  who  joined  the  seller  in 
a  warranty,  or  as  security,  was  called  ttuetor  secun- 
dum, as  opposed  to  the  seller,  or  meter  prim**.*  The 
phrase  «  malo  mtctort  enure,*  ametorem  laudare1  will 
thus  be  intelligible.  The  testator,  with  respect  to 
his  heir,  might  be  caDed  auctor.* 

Consistently  with  the  meanings  of  sector  as  al- 
leady  explained,  the  notion  of  consenting,  appro- 
Tag,  and  giving  validity  to  a  measure  affecting  a 
person's  status  clearly  appears  in  the  following 
passage.' 

Aaetor  is  atao  used  generally  to  express  any  per- 
aoa  under  whose  authority  any  legal  act  is  done, 
la  this  sense,  it  means  a  tutor  who  is  appointed  to 
aM  or  advise  a  woman  on  account  of  the  infirmity 
of  bar  sex  :'*  it  is  also  applied  to  a  tutor  whose  bu- 
siness it  is  to  do  or  approve  of  certain  acts  on  be- 
half of  a  ward  (pmpilttu). 

The  term  auetores  juris  is  equivalent  to  jurisperi- 
ti ;"  and  the  law  writers,  or  leaders  of  particular 
schools  of  law,  were  called  eehola  auttoret.  It  is 
aanecessary  to  trace  the  other  significations  of  this 
word. 

AUCTOTUTAS.  The  technical  meanings  of  this 
word  correlate  with  those  of  auctor. 

The  anctoiitas  senates  was  not  a  senates  con- 
tahom;  it  was  a  measure,  incomplete  in  itself, 
which  received  its  completion  by  some  other  au- 
thority. 

Anetoritas,  as  applied  to  property,  is  equivalent 
to  legal  ownership,  being  a  correlation  of  auctor." 
It  was  a  provision  of  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles, that  there  could  be  no  usucapion  of  a  stolen 
thing,"*  which  is  thus  expressed  by  Gellius  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Atmian  law .-*•«  "  Quod  rubreptum  erit  ejus 
ret  etUma  auetoriuu  eitof  the  ownership  of  the 
rhiag  stolen  was  still  in  the  original  owner.'* 

Anetoritas  sometimes  signifies  a  warranty  or  col- 
lateral security,  and  thus  correlated  to  auctor  se- 
eaados.  Anctoritatis  actio  means  the  action  of 
eviction. "  The  instrnmenta  auctoritatis  are  the 
proofs  or  evidences  of  title. 

The  anetoritas  of  the  praetor  is  sometimes  used 
to  signify  the  judicial  sanction  of  the  prartor,  or  his 
•rder,  by  which  a  person,  a  tutor  for  instance,  might 
be  compelled  to  do  some  legal  act,"  or,  in  other 
words.  "  auctor  fieri."  The  tutor,  with  respect  to 
his  wards,  both  male  and  female  {pupitti,  pupilloe), 
was  said  negotiant  gtrere,  and  auetoritotem  interpo- 
mre  .-  the  former  phrase  is  applicable  where  the  tu- 
tor dees  the  act  himself;  the  latter,  where  he  gives 
an  untauualion  and  confirmation  to  the  act  of  his 
ward.  Though  an  infant  had  not  a  capacity  to  do' 
aay  act  which  was  prejudicial  to  him,  he  had  a  ca- 
aeefty  to  receive  or  assent  to  anything  which  was 
far  has  benefit,  and  in  such  case  the  auetoritat  of  the 
fcator  was  not  necessary. 

The  authority  of  decided  cases  was  oalled  timili- 
ter  jmUcmtorum  auetoritat.  The  other  meanings  of 
may  be  easily  derived  from  the  primary 
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meaning  of  the  word,  and  from  the  explanation* 
here  given. 

AUDITORIUM,  a  place  where  poets,  orators, 
and  critics  were  heard  recite  their  compositions. 
There  were  places  used  expressly  for  this  purpose, 
as  the  Athenaeum.  (Vid.  Athdcxum.)  Sometimes, 
also,  a  room  was  hired  and  converted  to  thii  object, 
by  the  erection  of  seats,  and  by  other  urrange- 
ments.'  The  term  auditorium  was  also  applied  to 
a  court,  in  which  trials  were  heard*  Auditorium 
principis  was  the  emperor's  audience-chamber.' 

•AVELLA'NA  NUX,  the  Filbert,  the  fruit  of  the 
Coryhu  Avellana,  or  Hazelnut-tree.  It  is  the  koovoh 
Hovtucov  at  XeirroKapmov  of  Dioscorides.4  Accord- 
ing to  Pliny,'  the  earlier  form  of  the  Latin  name 
was  Abellma  ma,  an  appellation  coming  very  prob- 
ably from  the  Samnian  city  of  Abellinum,  where 
this  species  of  nut  is  said  to  have  abounded,  or  else 
from  the  Campanian  city  of  Abella.  Servius  is  in 
favour  of  the  latter.'  Pliny  says  the  filbert  came 
first  from  Pontes  into  Lower  Asia  and  Greece,  and 
hence  one  of  its  Greek  names,  as  given  above, 
Kapvov  HovtikSv.1  Macrobius  styles  it  also  nux 
Pranettina,*  but  Pliny  distinguishes  between  the 
nueet  Avellana  and  Praneetina.*  Theophrastus" 
speaks  of  two  varieties  of  this  kind  of  nut,  the  one 
round,  the  other  oblong ;  the  latter  is  referred  by 
Sprengel  to  the  Corylut  tubulota,  Willd." 

•AUGITES  (avylrvc),  a  species  of  gem  deriving 
its  name  from  its  brilliancy  (mfryv).  Pliny  says  it 
was  thought  by  many  to  be  different  from  the  Cal- 
la'is,  and  hence  the  inference  has  been  drawn  that 
it  was  generally  the  same  with  the  latter,  which 
was  probably  turquoise.1' 

AUGUR  meant  a  diviner  by  birds,  but  was  some- 
times applied  in  a  more  extended  sense.  The  word 
seems  to  be  connected  with  augeo,  augnro,  in  the 
same  manner  as  fulgur  with  fidgeo  and  fulguro. 
Augeo  bears  many  traces  of  a  religious  meaning,  to 
which  it  may  have  been  at  first  restricted."  The 
idea  of  a  second  derivation  from  avii,  confirmed  by 
the  analogy  of  aurpex  (avitpex),  may  perhaps  have 
limited  the  signification  of  augur.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  this  last  etymology  may  be  the  true  one ; 
but  if  so,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  second  ele- 
ment of  the  word.  "  Augur,  quod  ab  avium  garritu 
demon  grammatici  garriuni,"  says  Salmasius. 

The  institution  of  augurs  is  lost  in  the  origin  of 
the  Roman  state.  According  to  that  view  of  the 
constitution  which  makes  it  come  entire  from  the 
hands  of  the  first  king,  a  oollege  of  three  was  ap- 
pointed by  Romulus,  answering  to  the  number  of 
the  three  early  tribes.  Numa  was  said  to  have 
added  two,"  yet,  at  the  passing  of  the  Ogulnian 
law  (B.C.  300),  the  augurs  were  but  four  in  num- 
ber: whether,  as  Livy"  supposes,  toe  deficiency 
was  accidental,  is  uncertain.  Niebuhr  supposes 
that  there  were  four  augurs  at  the  passing  of  the 
Ogulnian  law,  two  apiece  for  the  Rhamnes  and 
Titles.  But  it  seems  incredible  that  the  third  tribe 
should  have  been  excluded  at  so  late  a  period ;  nor 
does  it  appear  how  it  ever  obtained  the  privilege,  ae 
the  additional  augurs  were  elected  from  the  plebs. 
By  the  law  just  mentioned,  their  number  became 
nine,  five  of  whom  were  chosen  from  the  plebs. 
The  dictator  Sulla  farther  increased  them  to  fif- 
teen," a  multiple  of  their  original  number,  which 
probably  had  a  reference  to  the  early  tribes.  This 
continued  until  the  time  of  Augustus,  who,  among 
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otter  extraordinary  powers,  bad  the  right  conferred 
on  him  of  electing  augurs  at  his  pleasure,  whether 
there  was  a  vacancy  or  not,  B.C.  29,'  so  that  from 
this  time  the  number  of  the  college  was  unlimited. 

According  to  Dionysus,*  the  augurs,  like  the 
other  priests,  were  originally  elected  by  the  comitia 
curiata,  or  assembly  of  the  patricians,  in  their  curie. 
As  no  election  was  complete  without  the  sanction 
of  augury,  the  college  virtually  possessed  a  veto  on 
the  election  of  all  its  members.  They  very  soon 
obtained  the  privilege  of  self-election  {jut  co-opt*- 
limit),  which,  with  one  interruption,  viz.,  at  the 
election  of  the  first  plebeian  augurs,  they  retained 
until  B.C.  103,  the  year  of  the  Domitian  law.  By 
this  law  it  was  enacted  that  vacancies  in  the  priestly 
colleges  should  be  filled  up  by  the  votes  of  a  minori- 
ty of  the  tribes,  i.  «.,  seventeen  out  of  thirty-five, 
chosen  by  lot.  The  Domitian  law  was  repealed  by 
Sulla,  but  again  restored  B.C.  68,  during  the  con- 
sulship of  Cicero,  by  the  tribune  T.  Annius  Labie- 
ms,  with  the  support  of  Cawar.  It  was  a  second 
time  abrogated  by  Antony ;  whether  again  restored 
by  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  in  their  general  annulment 
of  the  acts  of  Antony,  seems  uncertain.  The  em- 
perors, as  mentioned  above,  possessed  the  right  of 
electing  augurs  at  pleasure. 

The  augurship  is  described  by  Cicero,  himself  an 
augur,  as  the  highest  dignity  in  the  state,'  having 
an  authority  which  could  prevent  the  comitia  from 
voting,  or  annul  resolutions  already  passed,  if  the 
auspices  had  not  been  duly  performed.  The  words 
atio  die  from  a  single  augur  might  put  a  stop  to  all 
business,  and  a  decree  of  the  college  had  several 
times  rescinded  laws.  Such  exorbitant  powers,  as 
Cicero  must  have  seen,  depended  for  their  contin- 
uance 'on  the  moderation  of  those  who  exercised 
them. 

The  augurs  were  elected  for  life,  and,  even  if  cap- 
.tally  convicted,  never  lost  their  sacred  character.4 
They  were  to  be  free  from  any  taint  of  disease  while 
performing  their  sacred  functions,  which  Plutarch* 
thought  was  designed  to  show  that  purity  of  mind 
was  required  in  the  service  of  the  gods.  When  a 
vacancy  occurred,  the  candidate  was  nominated  by 
two  of  the  elder  members  of  the  college,'  the  elect- 
ors were  sworn,*  and  the  new  member  took  an  oath 
of  secrecy  before  his  inauguration.  The  only  dis- 
tinction among  them  was  one  of  age,  the  eldest  au- 
gur being  styled  magister  coUegii*  Among  other 
privileges,  they  enjoyed  that  of  wearing  the  purple 
pratexta,  or,  according  to  some,  the  trabca.  On  an- 
cient coins  they  are  represented  wearing  a  long 
robe,  which  veiled  the  head  and  reached  down  to 
the  feet,  thrown  back  over  the  left  shoulder.  They 
hold  in  the  right  hand  a  lituus  or  curved  wand, 
hooked  at  the  end  like  a  crosier,  and  sometimes 
have  the  capit,'  or  earthen  water  vessel,  by  their 
side."  On  solemn  occasions  they  appear  to  have 
*orn  a  garland  on  the  head."  Although  many  of 
the  augurs  were  senators,  their  office  gave  them  no 
place  in  the  senate."  The  manner  of  taking  the 
auspices  is  described  under  Auspicrox. 

The  chief  duties  of  the  augurs  were  to  observe 
and  report  supernatural  signs.  They  were  also  the 
repositories  of  the  ceremonial  law,  and  had  to  ad- 
vise on  the  expiation  of  prodigies,  and  other  matters 
of  religious  observance.  The  sources  of  their  art 
*°2re  threefold :  first,  the  formulas  and  traditions  of 
the  college,  which  in  ancient,  times  met  on  the  nones 
of  every  month ;  secondly,  the  augvraki  libri,  which 
were  extant  even  in  Seueca's  time ;"  thirdly,  the 


I.  (Dion,  xli  SO.)-*..  (U.,  M.)_ S.  (D«  L—  a.,  1J.)— 4. 
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eommeniarii  augurum,  such  as  those  of  Messaht  ami 
of  Appins  Clodins  Pulcer,  which  seem  to  have  bees 
distinguished  from  the  former  as  the  treatises  oi 
learned  men  from  received  sacred  writings.  Other 
duties  of  the  augurs  were  to  assist  magistrates  and 
generals  in  taking  the  auspices.  At  the  passing  of 
a  lex  curiata,  three  were  required  to  be  present,  a 
number  probably  designed  to  represent  the  three 
ancient  tribes. 

One  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  this  subject 
is  to  distinguish  between  the  religious  duties  of  the 
augurs  and  of  the  higher  magistrates.  Under  the 
latter  were  included  consul,  praetor,  and  censor ;  the 
quaestor,  as  appears  from  Van*,1  being  obliged  to 
apply  for  the  auspices  to  his  superior.  A  single 
magistrate  had  the  power  of  proroguing  the  comiiia 
by  the  formula  te  it  calo  tervare.  ( Vid.  Auspiciua.) 
The  law  obliged  him  to  give  notice  beforehand,'  so 
that  it  can  only  have  been  a  religious  way  of  exer- 
cising a  constitutional  right.  The  tptctio,  as  it  was 
termed,  was  a  voluntary  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
magistrate,  and  no  actual  observation  was  required. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  augurs  were  employed  by 
virtue  of  their  office :  they  declared  the  auspices 
from  immediate  observation,  without  giving  anv 
previous  notice :  they  had  the  right  of  nutuiatio,  not 
of  tpectio,  at  least  in  the  comitia ;  in  other  wordr 
they  were  to  report  q  .-igies  where  they  did,  r.«t 
to  invent  them  where  they  did  not,  exist 

The  college  of  augurs  possessed  far  greater  pow- 
er in  the  earlier  than  in  the  later  period  of  Roman 
history.  The  old  legends  delighted  to  tell  of  the 
triumphs  of  religion  :  its  first  kings  were  augurs," 
and  Romulus  was  believed  to  have  founded  the 
empire  by  a  dir***  intimation  from  heaven.  It 
seems  natural  that  augury  should  have  sprang  np 
amid  the  simple  habits  of  a  rustic  people,  and  hence 
we  should  be  inclined  to  refer  it  to  a  Sabine  rather 
than  an  Etruscan  origin.  That  a  learned  system 
should  be  ingraft*"*  on  a  more  simple  one,  such  as 
that  of  the  ancient  Sabines,  seems  surely  far  more 
probable  than  the  reverse.  Yet  the  prevalence  of 
Etruscan  influence,  during  the  second  and  third 
centuries  of  Roman  history,  must  have  greatly 
modified  the  primitive  belief.  It  might  almost  ap- 
pear that  the  conflict  between  the  old  and  new  reli- 
gion was  hinted  at  in  the  story  of  AUus  Nevius, 
especially  when  we  remember  that  Tarquinius, 
whether  "of  Latin  or  Etruscan  origin,  is  undoubtedly 
the  representative  of  an  Etruscan  period.  The  Ro- 
mans themselves,  as  Miller  admits,  distinguished 
between  their  own  rites  of  augury  and  Etruscan 
divination.  The  separate  origin  of  the  Roman  re- 
ligion is  implied  in  the  tradition  that  TJuma  was  of 
Sabine  birth,  not  to  mention  that  many  of  the  name*; 
used  by  the  augurs  (such  as  Sangualis  avis,  from 
the  Sabine  god  Sancus,  Titiae  aves,  Sabinus  cultus) 
bear  traces  of  a  Sabine  origin.  Such  a  view  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  incorporation  of  many  parts 
of  the  Etruscan  system,  as  the  constitution  of  the 
college  of  augurs,  or  the  divisions  of  the  heavens- 
Augury  was  one  of  the  many  safeguards  whict 
the  wisdom  of  an  oligarchy  opposed  to  the  freedom 
of  the  plebs.*  Of  the  three  comitia— curiata,  een- 
tnriata,  and  tributa— the  two  former  were  subject 
to  the  auspices.  As  the  favourable  signs  were 
known  to  the  augurs  alone,  their  scruples  were  a 
pretext  for  the  government  to  put  off  an  inconve- 
nient assembly.  Yet  in  early  times  the  "UP"* 
were  not  the  mere  tools  of  the  government,  but 
formed  by  themselves,  as  is  the  case  in  almost  aJJ 
oligarchies,  an  important  portion  of  the  Roman 
state.  The  terrors  of  religion,  which  the  senate 
and  patricians  used  against  the  plebs,  must  often 
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been  tamed  against  themselves,  especially 
during  the  period  when  the  ooUege  enjoyed  an  ab- 
solBt«  control  over  the  election  of  its  own  members. 
Under  toe  longs,  the  story  of  Attns  Nasvius  seems 
M  testify  the  independence  of  the  augurs.  During 
many  centuries  their  power  was  supported  by  the 
*"ji»«f  public  opinion.  Livy  tells  us  that  the  first 
■Alary  tribunes  abdicated  in  consequence  of  a  de- 
eree  of  the  augurs ;  and,  on  another  occasion,  the 
coBege  boldly  declared  the  plebeian  dictator,  M.  C. 
ttareeOas,  to  be  irregnlarly  created.1  It  was  urged 
by  the  patricians,  and  half  believed  by  the  plebeians 
ibenserres.  that  the  anspiees  would  be  profaned  by 
the  admission  of  the  pleos  to  the  rights  of  mtennar- 
nage  or  the  higher  magistracies.  With  the  consul- 
ar* the  plebeians  most  hare  obtained  the  higher 
■naieea ;  yet,  aa  the  magistrates  were,  in  a  great 
■tisaicj,  dependant  on  the  augurs,  the  plebs  would 
sot  be,  in  this  respect,  on  a  level  with  the  patricians 
soul  the  passing  of  the  Ognlnian  tew.  During  the 
eirfl  wars,  the  augurs  were  employed  by  both  par- 
net  as  political  tools.  Cicero'  laments  the  neglect 
anl  decline  of  the  art  in  his  day.  The  college  of 
■gars  was  finally  abolished  by  the  Emperor  Theo- 
iama  f  but  so  deeply  was  the  superstition  rooted, 
that,  even  in  the  fourteenth  century,  a  Christian 
baaop  found  it  necessary  to  issue  an  edict  against 
a* 

For  a  view  of  the  Reman  augurs,  which  derives 
tern  from  Etraria,  see  Mailer's  Etnuker,  iii.,  6. 

L  AUGUSTALES  (sc.  Udi,  also  called  Augut- 
mIm,  sc.  ccrtaanac,  Imdtcra,  and  by  the  Greek  wri- 
ters and  in  Greek  inscriptions,  Xitaara,  Vetdotfta, 
Hyimrnitm)  were  games  celebrated  in  honour  of 
Aagnstos  at  Rome  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire.  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  a  qoin- 
snenaial  festival  (iwnjygptf  wevrmjpif:)  was  institu- 
ted ;  and  the  birthday  (yrviffkta)  of  Augustus,  as 
well  as  that  on  which  the  victory  was  announced  at 
Rome,  were  regarded  as  festival  days.*  In  the 
provinces,  also,  in  addition  to  temples  and  altars, 
qamaueamal  games  were  instituted  in  almost  every 
town.'  On  his  return  from  Rome  to  Greece,  in 
B.C.  It,  after  being  absent  from  Italy  for  two  years, 
the  day  on  which  be  returned  was  made  a  festival, 
sad  called  Augnstalia. '  The  Roman  eqnites  were 
accustomed,  of  their  own  accord,  to  celebrate  the 
birthday  of  Augustus  in  every  alternate  year  ;*  and 
the  pnetors,  before  any  decree  had  been  passed  for 
the  purpose,  were  also  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting 
sasses  every  year  in  honour  of  Augustas.  Accord- 
sag  to  Dion  Cassias,  •  it  was  not  till  B.C.  11  that 
the  aogosUHa  were  established  by  a  decree  of  the 
by  which  augnstalia  he  appears,  from  the 
ion  of  the  passage,  to  mean  the  festival  eel- 
ton  the  birthday  of  Augustus.  This  account 
however,  to  be  at  variance  with  the  state- 
:  of  Tacitus,  who  speaks  of  the  augostales  as 
ant  commenced  m  the  reign  of  Tiberius  (btdot  A*- 
gutttltt  time  prisms  captot  tvrbavU  ditcordia1'),  to 
reconcile  which  passage  with  the  one  quoted  from 
Thorn  Caserns,  Lipoma,  without  MS.  authority,  chan- 
ged cmft—  into  cmpU;  but  Tacitus  apparently  uses 
this  expression  on  account  of  the  formal  recognition 
•f  the  games,  which  was  made  at  the  beginning  of 
she  reign  of  Tiberias,"  and  thus  speaks  of  them  as 
■rat  established  at  that  time.  They  were  exhibit- 
ed ai— i  illy  in  the  circus,  at  first  by  the  tribunes  of 
the  pastes,  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Tin  i  ilia,  but  afterward  by  the  praetor  peregrinrs." 
These  games  continued  to  be  exhibited  in  the  tune 
afDna  Cassias,  that  is,  about  A.D.  880." 


L  (Uv,  SC  «.)—».  (55  Dr»,  ii.,  11,  **.)— J.  (Zonm.,  lib. 
w*-4.  (Maatftnans,  8«~.,  nL  L  lit.)—*.  (Dion,  li.,  1».>— 
C  tfaac.  (tear.,  St.)— 1  (Dtoo,  for.,  10.)— 8.  (Sa.u,  Oour., 
*?.(-*.  Or*.,  »*S  -»••  (TacH,  Aim,  i.,84.)— II.  (Tacit^Aiiiu, 
I.  ttJ-U.  rl>»  .  Aam^  u,  lV-Dwo,  lri,  46 )-!».  (lir.,M.) 


The  august&les  or  augnstalia  at  Neapolis  (Na 
pies)  were  celebrated  with  great  splendour.  They 
were  instituted  in  the  lifetime  of  Augustus,1  and 
were  celebrated  every  five  years.  According  to 
Strabo,'  who  speaks  of  these  games  without  men- 
tioning their  name,  they  rivalled  the  most  magnifi- 
cent of  the  Grecian  festivals.  They  consisted  of 
gymnastic  and  musical  contests,  and  lasted  for  sev- 
eral days.*  At  these  games  the  Emperor  Claudius 
brought  forward  a  Greek  comedy,  and  received  the 
prise.4 

Augnstalia  {2i6aara)  were  also  celebrated  at  Al- 
exandrea,  as  appears  from  an  inscription  in  Grater  ;* 
and  in  this  city  there  was  a  magnificent  temple  to 
Augustus  (Se&urretov,  Auguttale).  We  find  men- 
tion of  Augnstalia  in  numerous  other  places,  as  Per- 
gamns,  Nicomedia,  ceo. 

II.  AUGUSTA'LES  were  an  order  of  priests  in 
the  municipia,  who  were  appointed  by  Augustus, 
and  selected  from  the  libertini,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  attend  to  the  religious  rites  connected  with  the 
worship  of  the  Lares  and  Penates,  which  Augustus 
put  in  places  where  two  or  more  ways  met  (tn  com- 
stftf*).  The  name  of  this  order  of  priests  occurs 
frequently  in  inscriptions,  from  which  we  leant  that 
the  Augostales  formed,  in  most  municipia,  a  kind 
of  corporation,  of  which  the  first  six  in  importance 
had  the  title  of  teviri,  and  the  remainder  that  of 
eoapiuUu  Lamm  Aug.*  It  has  been  maintained 
by  some  modern  writers  that  these  augustalesVere 
civil  magistrates ;  but  there  is  good  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  their  duties  were  entirely  of  a  religious 
nature.  The  office,  which  was  called  AuguttaJitat, 
was  looked  upon  as  honourable,  and  was  much 
sought  after  by  the  more  wealthy  libertini ;  and  it 
appears  that  the  decuriones  in  the  municipia  were 
accustomed  to  sell  the  dignity,  since  we  find  it  re- 
corded in  an  inscription  that  the  office  had  been 
conferred  gratuitously  upon  an  individual  on  account 
of  the  benefits  which  he  had  conferred  upon  the 
town  (ordo  ieeurionum  si  merita  ejut  honoran  Au- 
guttalitatit  gratuitum  dterenf).  The  number  of 
augustales  in  each  municipium  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  any  limitation;  and  it  seems  that,  in 
course  of  time,  almost  all  the  respectable  libertini 
in  every  municipium  belonged  to  the  order,  which 
thus  formed  a  middle  class  between  the  decuriones 
and  plebs,  like  the  equestrian  order  at  Rome.  We 
find  m  the  inscriptions  of  many  municipia  that  the 
decuriones,  seviri  ot  augustales,  and  plebs,  are 
mentioned  together,  as  if  tbey  were  the  three  prin- 
cipal classes  into  which  the  community  was  div:  • 
ded.* 

The  augostales  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking 
should  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  todale* 
AugvttoU*,  who  were  an  order  of  priests  instituted 
by  Tiberius  to  attend  to  the  worship  of  Augustus.1' 
They  were  chosen  by  lot  from  among  the  principal 
persons  of  Rome,  and  were  twenty-one  in  number, 
to  which  were  added  Tiberius,  Drusus,  Claudius, 
and  Germanicus.11  They  were  also  called  tacerdottt 
Auguttale* ;"  and  sometimes  simply  Auguttaiet.1* 
It  appears  that  similar  priests  were  appointed  to  at- 
tend to  the  worship  of  other  emperors  after  their 
decease  ;  and  we  accordingly  find,  in  inscriptions, 
mention  made  of  the  todale*  Flam,  Uadrtanalc*, 
JEliani,  Antonim,  dec.14 

It  appears  that  the  JUumnet  Auguttaltt  ought  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  todale*  Auguttaltt.  We 
find  that  flamines  and'sacerdotes  were  appointed 


I.  (Sott,  Octav.,  OS.)— 8.  (t-  p.  ««.)— 3.  (Strabo,  L  c.)— 4. 
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In  the  lifetime  of  Augustus  to  attend  to  his  worship ; 
tut  we  have  the  express  statements  of  Suetonius 
and  Dion  Cassius  that  this  worship  was  confined 
to  the  provinces,  and  was  not  practised  in  Rome, 
or  in  any  part  of  Italy,  during  the  lifetime  of  Au- 
gustus.1 Women  even  were  appointed  priestesses 
of  Augustus,  as  appears  from  an  inscription  in  Gru- 
tor  :*  this  practice  probably  took  its  origin  from  the 
appointment  of  Livia,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  to 
be  priestess  to  her  deceased  husband.*  It  seems 
probable  that  the  sodales  Augustales  were  intrusted 
with  the  management  of  the  worship,  but  that  the 
tlamines  Augustales  were  the  persons  who  actually 
offered  the  sacrifices  and  performed  the  other  sacred 
rites.  A  member  of  the  sodales  Augustales  was 
sometimes  a  fiamen  also  (Neroni  Ccuari,  flamim 
Augustali,  Modaii  Auguttali*) ;  and  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  the  flamines  were  appointed  by  the  sodales. 
AUGUSTUS.  (Vid.  Calendar,  Roman.) 
AULiEUM.  {Vid.  Sipario*,  Tapes,  Velom  ) 
'AULCPIAS  (aiXumof),  a  large  fish,  of  which 
/Elian  gives  an  interesting  account.  Rondelet  re- 
fers it  to  the  genus  Labnu,  or  Wrasse,  but  Adams 
thinks  it  much  more  probable  that  it  was  a  species 
of  Squalus,  or  Shark. 

AUL.OS  (avX6f),  a  wind  instrument  played  with 
the  fingers.  It  consisted  of  several  parts :  yXurnc 
or  yAdrra,  the  mouthpiece,  which  was  taken  off 
when  not  used,  and  kept  in  a  case  (ylMrroKoptiov) ; 
viroyXuTTic,  the  under  part  of  the  mouthpiece,  often 
put  for  the  mouthpiece  itself;  btyoi,  pieces  of  wood 
or  bone  inserted  in  the  rpmrnftara  or  openings,  and 
pushed  aside,  or  up  and  down,  so  as  to  narrow  or 
extend  the  compass  of  the  scale  at  pleasure; 
ifoX/uov,  similar  to  iX/tof ,  but  inserted  in  the  mouth- 
piece so  as  to  lessen  the  power  of  the  instrument 
when  required  :  it  is  often  confounded  with  £^u>f 
and  yAurro.  Bfyifof  appears  to  have  been  the 
same  with  ofyoc :  according,  to  Hesychius,  it  was 
also  a  kind  of  aiXof.  Qoptkia  was  not  a  part  of  the 
ovAoc,  but  a  strap  fastened  at  the  back  of  the  head, 
v»>.th  a  hole  in  front  fitting  to  the  mouthpiece.  ( Vid. 
Phorbeia.')  For  an  account  of  the  different  sorts 
of  ai?.oi,  see  Tibia  ;  and  for  the  character  of  flute 
music,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  different  modes, 
see  Musica. 
AU'REUS.  (Vid.  Aobuh.) 
AURI'GA.  (Fid.  Circus  ) 
'AURIPIGMENTUM.  (Vid.  Arsenicum.) 
AURUM  (xpvooc),  Gold.  It  is  stated  under  Ar- 
oentdm,  that  as  late  as  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  Athenians  had  no  gold  coin- 
age. It  would  appear  from  a  passage  in  the  Anti- 
gone,' that  in  the  time  of  Sophocles  gold  was  rare 
at  Athens.  Indeed,  throughout  the  whole  of  Greece, 
though  gold  was  by  no  means  unknown,  it  appears 
».»  have  been  nhtained  chiefly  through  the  Greek 
cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  adjacent  islands,  which 
possessed  it  in  abundance.  The  Homeric  poems 
speak  constantly  of  gold  being  laid  up  in  treasuries, 
and  used  in  large  quantities  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
nament ;  but  this  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  Homer  was  an  Asiatic  Greek.  The 
chief  places  from  which  the  Greeks  procured  their 
gold  were  India,  Arabia,  Armenia,  Colchis,  and 
Troju.  It  was  found  mixed  with  the  sands  of  the 
Pactolus  and  other  rivers. 

Greek  Gold  Monet. — The  time  when  gold  was 
first  coined  at  Athens  is  very  uncertain.  Aristoph- 
anes speaks  in  the  Frog*  (406  B.C.)  of  to  koivov 
Xpvoiov,  "  the  new  gold  money,'"  which  he  imme- 
diately afterward  calls  novripa  xo^Kia.'    The  scho- 


1.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  10.— Suet.,  Octar.,  M.— Dion,  li.,  SO.)— 
t.  (»0,  10.)— 3.  (Dion,  hi.,  «.)-4.  (OreUi,  Inacrip.,  SMS, 
83*8.)— 5.  (Hwych.  in  vociboa.— Pollnx,  Onom.,  ir.,  67.— Sol- 
dim.,  Plln.  Exer.,  p.  ISO,  a.  6.— Bartholin!,  Da  Tibiia,  p.  «.)— 
*  It.,  1038.)— T  (t.,71..)— 8.  <f..  7*4.) 
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liast  on  this  passage  states  that  in  tLe  pieraduu 
year  the  golden  statues  of  Victory  had  been  coined 
into  money,  and  he  quotes  Hellanicus  and  Plukv 
chorus  as  authorities  for  this  statement.  It  would 
appear  from  the  language  both  of  Aristophanes  and 
the  scholiast,  and  it  is  probable,  from  the  circum- 
stances of  Athens  at  the  time  (it  was  the  year 
before  the  battle  of  JEgospotami),  that  this  was  a 
greatly  debased  gold  coinage,  struck  to  meet  a  par- 
ticular exigency.  This  matter  is  distinct  from  the 
general  question  respecting  the  Athenian  gold  coin- 
age, for  the  Attic  money  was  proverbial  for  its 
purity ,  and  the  grammarians,  who  state  that  Athens 
had  a  gold  coinage  at  an  early  period,  speak  of  it  as 
very  pure.  There  are  other  passages  in  Aristopha- 
nes in  which  gold  money  is  spoken  of,  but  in  them 
he  is  referring  to  Persian  money,  which  is  known 
to  have  been  imported  into  Athens  before  the  Athe- 
nians had  any  gold  coinage  of  their  own;  and  even 
this  seems  to  have  been  a  rarity.1  Demosthenes 
always  uses  ipyvplov  for  money,  except  when  he  is 
speaking  of  foreign  gold.  In  the  speech  against 
Phormio,  where  he  repeatedly  uses  the  word  xf- 
oiov,  we  are  expressly  told  what  was  the  money  he 
referred  to,  namely,  130  staters  of  Cyzicus."  Isoc- 
rates,  who  uses  the  word  in  the  same  way,  speaks 
in  one  passage  of  buying  gold  money  (jywavvtiv)  in 
exchange  for  silver.'  In  many  passages  of  the 
orators,  gold  money  is  expressly  "said  to  have  been 
imported  from  Persia  and  Macedonia.  If  we  look 
at  the  Athenian  history,  we  find  that  the  silver 
mines  at  Laurion  were  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  treasures  possessed  by  the  state;  but  no 
such  mention  is  made  of  gold.  Thucydidcs,*  in 
enumerating  the  money  in  the  Athenian  treasury  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  does  no.' 
mention  gold ;  and  Xenophon  speaks  of  the  mone) 
of  Athens  in  a  manner  which  would  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  it  had  no  gold  coinage  in  his  time.1  The  ' 
mines  of  Scaptehyle,  in  Thrace,  were  indeed 
worked  some  years  before  this  period,'  but  the  gold 
procured  from  them  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
coined,  but  to  have  been  Uid  up  in  the  treasury  in 
the  form  of  counters  (^6V»dccT).  Foreign  gold  coin 
was  often  brought  into  the  treasury,  as  some  of  the 
allies  paid  their  tribute  in  money  of  Cyzicus.  The 
gold  money  thus  introduced  may  have  been  allowed 
to  circulate,  while  silver  remained  the  current 
money  of  the  state. 

The  character  of  the  Attic  gold  coins  now  in  ex 
istence,  and  their  small  number  (about  a  dozen),  is 
a  strong  proof  against  the  existence  of  a  gold  cur- 
rency at  Athens  at  an  early  period.  There  are 
three  Attic  staters  in  the  British  Museum,  and  one 
in  the  Hunterian  Museum  at  Glasgow,  which  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  are  genuine ;  their  weights 
agree  exactly  with  the  Attic  standard.  In  the 
character  of  the  impression,  they  bear  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  old  Attic  silver  ;  but  they  diffe- 
from  it  by  the  absence  of  the  thick,  bulky  form,  am. 
the  high  relief  of  the  impression  which  is  seen  ir> 
the  old  silver  of  Athens,  and  in  the  old  gold  coins 
of  other  states.  In  thickness,  volume,  and  the 
depth  of  the  die  from  which  they  were  struck,  they 
closely  resemble  the  Macedonian  coinage.  Now, 
as  upon  the  rise  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  goli 
became  plentiful  in  Greece,  and  was  coined  in  large 
quantities  by  the  Macedonian  kings,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  Athens,  like  other  Grecian  states, 
may  have  followed  their  example,  and  issued  a  gold 
coinage  in  imitation  of  her  ancient  silver.  On  the 
whole,  it  appears  most  probable  that  gold  money 


1.  (Vii.  Ariatoph.,  Achanu,  t,  103,   108.— Bonit,  v.,  470 
—  At.,  tm  474.)  —  *.  (p.  914.  —  Compnra    hia   apaach,  rp* 
iuuplr.,  p.  S3}.)  — 3.  (Trapeiit.,  p.  367.)  -4.  (ii-ll.)- •» 
(VectJgaL  it.,  10.)-«.   (TtucyA,  Jr.,  105.)— 7.  (BSckh.  I 
acrip.,  to!,  i.,  p.  144, 140.; 
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AURUM  CORONARIUM. 


una  not  coned  at  Athena  in  the  period  between 
Pericles  and  Alexander  the  Great,  if  we  except  tbe 
solitary  iaaoe  of  debased  gold  in  the  year  407. 

A  question  similar  to  that  just  discussed  arises 
with  respect  to  other  Greek  states,  which  we  know 
to  have  bad  a  silver  currency,  bat  of  which  a  few 
gold  coins  are  found.  Thie  is  the  case  with  iEgina, 
Theses,  Argos,  Carystus  in  Eutxxa,  Acamania,  and 
jEloiia.  But  of  these  coins,  all  except  two  bear 
evkteat  marks,  in  their  weight  or  workmanship,  of 
hdengiBg  to  a  period  not  earlier  than  Alexander 
the  Great.  There  is  great  reason,  therefore,  to 
believe  that  no  gold  coinage  existed  in  Greece 
Proper  before  the  time  of  that  monarch. 

But  from  a  very  early  period  tbe  Asiatic  nations, 
sat  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  adjacent 
■bads,  as  wen  as  Sicily  and  Cyrene,  possessed  a 
p*J  coinage,  which  was  more  or  less  current  in 
Greece-  Herodotus1  says  that  the  Lydians  were 
the  ami  who  earned  gold,  and  the  stater  of  Croesus 
appears  to  hare  been  the  earliest  gold  coin  known 
to  the  Greeks.  The  Dane  was  a  Persian  coin, 
{haters  of  Cystous  and  Phoctea  had  a  considerable 
earreacy  in  Greece.  There  was  a  gold  coinage  in 
Stuns  as  early  as  the  time  of  Polycrates.*  '  The 
ahnds  rf  Siphnus  and  Thasos,  which  possessed 
(oU  mines,  appear  to  have  had  a  gold  coinage  at 
in  early  period.  In  most  of  the  coins  of  the  Greek 
cities  of  Asia  Minor  the  metal  is  very  base.  The 
Macedonian  gold  coinage  came  into  circulation  in 
Greece  in  the  time  of  Philip,  and  continued  in  use 
13  the  subjection  of  Greece  to  the  Romans.  ( Vid. 
Dabicvs,  States.) 

Romah  Gou>  Mousy. — The  standard  gold  coin 
ef  Rome  wa*  the  nnw  mtmnuu,  or  denariut  aure- 
us, which,  according  to  Pliny,'  was  first  coined  63 
yean  after  the  first  silver  coinage  (vid.  Aaanmm), 
that  is,  in  the  year  307  B.C.  The  lowest  denomi- 
nation was  the  scntpuium,  which  was  made  equal 
to  SO  sestertii  The  weight  of  the  scrupnlum,  as 
determined  by  Mr.  Hussey,*  was  18  06  grs.  In  tbe 
British  Museum  there  are  gold  coins  of  one,  two, 
three  and  four  scropula,  the  weights  of  which  are 
17-3,  84  5, 61-8,  and  68-9  grains  respectively.  They 
hear  a  bead  of  Mars  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
an  eagle  standing  on  a  thunderbolt,  and  beneath 
the  inscription  •»  Roma."  The  first  has  tbe  mark 
is  (30  sestertii) ;  the  second,  xxxx  (40  sestertii) : 
tbe  third,  -*.x  (60  sestertii).  Of  the  last  we  sub- 
jota  an  engraving : 

4|*^i 


early  emperors,  was  60  grains,  that  of  the  aureus 
should  be  120.  Tbe  average  weight  of  the  aura 
of  Augustus,  in  the  British  Museum,  is  181-38 
grains  :  and  as  the  weight  was  afterward  dimin- 
ished, we  may  take  the  average  at  120  grains. 

There  seems  to  have  been  do  intentional  alloy  in 
the  Roman  gold  coins,  but  they  generally  contained 
a  small  portion  of  native  silver.  The  average  alloy 
is     ' 

The  aureus  of  the  Roman  emperors,  therefore, 
contained  $£J='4  of  a  grain  of  alloy,  and,  there- 
fore, 119-6  grains  of  pure  gold.  Now  a  sovereign 
contains  1 18-13  grains  of  pure  gold.  Therefore  the 
value  of  the  aureus  in  terms  of  the  sovereign  is 

f:A=l  0564=1/.  1*.  Id,  and  a  little  more  than 
a  halfpenny.  This  is  its  value  according  to  the 
present  worth  of  gold ;  but  its  current  value  in 
Rome  was  different  from  this,  on  account  of  the 
difference  in  the  worth  of  the  metal.  The  aureus 
passed  for  35  denarii ;  therefore,  the  denarius  being 
a^d.,  it  was  worth  17*.  8fd.  The  ratio  of  the 
value  of  gold  to  that  of  silver  is  given  in  the  arti- 
cle Abobntum. 

The  following  cut  represents  an  aureus  of  Au- 
gustus in  the  British  Museum,  which  weighs  121 
grains : 


Alexander  Severus  coined  pieces  of  one  half  am. 
one  third  of  the  aureus,  called  lemutis  and-  tremi$- 
tit,1  after  which  time  the  aureus  was  called  tolidus 

Constantine  the  Great  coined  aurei  of  72  to  the 
pound,  at  which  standard  the  coin  remained  to  the 
end  of  the  Empire.' 

AURUM  CORONAHIUM.  When  a  general  in 
a  Roman  province  had  obtained  a  victory,  it  was 
the  custom  for  the  cities  in  his  own  provinces,  and 
for  those  from  the  neighbouring  states,  to  send 
golden  crowns  to  him,  which  were  carried  before 
him  in  his  triumph  at  Rome.*  This  practice  ap- 
pears to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Greeks ;  for 
Chares  relates,  in  his  history  of  Alexander,4  that 
after  the  conquest  of  Persia,  crowns  were  sent  to 
Alexander  which  amounted  to  tbe  weight  of  10,500 
talents.  The  number  of  crowns  which  were  sent 
to  a  Roman  general  was  sometimes  very  great. 
Cn.  Manlius  had  300  crowns  carried  before  him  in 
the  triumph  which  he  obtained  on  account  of  his 
conquest  of  the  Gauls  in  Asia.*  In  the  time  of 
Cicero,  it  appears  to  have  been  usual  for  the  cities 
of  the  provinces,  instead  of  sending  crowns  on  oc- 
casion of  a  victory,  to  pay  money,  which  was  called 
•     This  offering,  which  was  at 


.  Puny  adds,  that  afterward  aurei  were  coined  of 
40  to  the  poand,  which  weight  was  diminished,  till, 
•tnder  Nero  (the  reading  of  this  word  is  doubtful), 
they  were  46  to  the  pound.  This  change  is  sup- 
posed, from  an  examination  of  extant  specimens, 
to  have  been  made  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cassar. 
The  estimated  full  weight  of  the  aurei  of  40  to  the 
pound  is  130-1  grains ;  of  those  of  45  to  the  pound, 
11564  grains.  No  specimens  exist  which  come  up 
lithe  1301  grains;  the  heaviest  known  is  one  of 
Pamper,  which  weighs  128-2  grains.  The  average 
af  the  gold  coins  of  Julius  Cesar  is  fixed  by  Le- 
nt 12566  grains,  those  of  Nero,  115-39 
Though  the  weight  of  the  aureus  was 
bed,  its  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  de- 
remained  about  the  same,  namely,  as  2  :  1 
(o>  rather,  perhaps,  as  31  : 1).     Therefore,  since  ,„,..,. 

the  standard  weight  of  the  denarius,  under  the  pWj-  oj-.Jgfc^ .'ttliffct 

L  n„  94  >-».  (Herod,  tU,  M.)-».  (H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  13.)— »     Monnm.  Ancyr.>-7.  (Cio.  in  ft..,  o.  S7.>— I 

iWeiffcUndMoMy.)  '" "    "    ""~'  "    "'  *J 
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ourum  corontrtum. 

first  voluntary,  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  regular 
tribute,  and  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  exacted 
by  the  governors  of  the  provinces  even  when  no 
victory  bad  been  gained.  By  a  law  of  Julius  Ce- 
sar,* it  was  provided  that  the  aurum  coronarium 
should  not  he  given  unless  a  triumph  was  decreed  ; 
but  under  the  emperors  it  was  exacted  on  many 
other  occasions,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  adoption  of 
Antoninus  Pius.*  It  continued  to  be  collected,  ap- 
parently as  a  part  of  the  revenue,  in  the  time  of 
Valentinian  and  Theodoeius.' 


1.  (Lnmprid.,  Alex,  far,  e.  ».)- 1.  (Cod.  x.,  tit.  70,  ..  Ov- 

Htuwr  on  Ancient  Weights  and  Money.— Wurm,  Be  Pond., 

*c.)-*.  (Lit.,  xxxriii.,  S7;  xxxix.,  T.— Feehu,  «.  t.  Tireer 

-   (an.  Athen.,  xii.,  p.  MO,  A.)— o.  (far, 

•      18.— Anl.  Cell.,  T.,  «.- 

)— «.  (Cmpitolin.,  Anton 

Prai,  c.  4~.)-i.  '(Cod.  x„  tit.  74.)  ' 
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AUSPICIUM. 


Serviua  says1  that  aumra  coronarium  was  a  sum 
of  money  exacted  from  conquered  nations,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  lives  of  the  citizens  being  spared ; 
but  this  statement  does  not  appear  to  be  correct. 

AURUM  LUSTRA'LE  was  a  tax  imposed  by 
Constantino,  according  to  Zosimus,'  upon  all  mer- 
chants and  traders,  which  was  payable  at  every 
lustrum,  or  every  four  years,  and  not  at  every  five, 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  original 
length  of  the  lustrum.  This  tax  was  also  called 
«*rt  el  argtnti  collatio  or  prattatio,  and  thus,  in 
Greek,  $  mrriXtta  $  row  xpwapyvpov.'  It  appears 
from  an  inscription  in  Gruter*  that  there  was  a  dis- 
tinct officer  appointed  to  collect  this  tax  (auri  tut- 
tralit  coactor). 

AUSPICIUM  originally  meant  a  sign  from  birds. 
The  word  is  derived  from,  avis,  and  the  root  tpec. 
As  the  Roman  religion  was  gradually  extended  by 
additions  from  Greece  and  Etruria,  the  meaning  of 
the  word  was  widened,  so  as  to  include  any  super- 
natural sign.  The  chief  difference  between  autpi- 
cium  and  augwrium  seems  to  have  been,  that  the 
latter  term  is  never  applied  to  the  tpectio  of  the 
magistrate.    (VUL  Auoua.) 

Whoever  has- thought  on  this  part  of  the  Roman 
religion  cannot  but  feel  astonished  at  its  exceeding 
simplicity.  The  rudest  observations  on  the  instinct 
of  birds,  such  as  the  country  people  make  in  all 
ages,  were  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  belief. 
The  system  outlived  the  age  for  which  it  was 
adapted  and  in  which  it  arose.  Its  duration  may 
be  attributed  to  its  convenience  as  a  political  in- 
strument :  at  length,  as  learning  and  civilization  in- 
oreased,  it  ceased  to  be  regarded  in  any  other  light. 

Yet,  simple  as  the  system  appears,  of  its  innu- 
merable details  only  a  faint  outline  can  be  given.' 
Birds  were  divided  into  two  classes,  otcinet  and 

E-aptltt ;  the  former  gave  omens  by  singing,  the 
tter  by  their  flight  and  the  motion  of  their  wings. 
Every  motion  of  every  bird  had  a  different  mean- 
ing, according  to  the  different  circumstances  or 
times  of  the  year  when  it  was  observed.  Many 
signs  were  supposed  to  be  so  obvious,  that  any,  not 
bonded  by  fate,  might  understand  them ;  and  much 
was  not  reducible  to  any  rule,  the  meaning  of  which 
could  only  be  detected  by  the  discrimination  of  au- 
gurs. 

Another  division  of  birds  was  into  deztra  and 
tinittra,  about  the  meaning  of  which  some  difficulty 
has  arisen,  from  a  confusion  of  Greek  and  Roman 
notions  in  the  writings  of  the  classics.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  were  generally  agreed  that  auspicious 
signs  came  from  the  east ;  but  as  the  Greek  priest 
turned  his  face  to  the  north,  the  east  was  on  his 
right  hand ;  the  Roman  augur,  with  his  face  to  the 
south,  had  the  east  on  his  left.  The  confusion  was 
farther  increased  by  the  euphemisms  common  to 
both  nations ;  and  the  rule  itself  was  not  universal, 
at  least  with  the  Romans :  the  jay  when  it  appeared 
on  the  left,  the  crow  on  the  right,  being  thought  to 
give  sure  omens.' 

The  auspices  were  taken  before  a  marriage,'  be- 
fore entering  on  an  expedition,'  before  the  passing 
of  laws  or  election  of  magistrates,  or  any  other  im- 
portant occasion,  whether  public  or  private.  Can- 
didates for  public  offices  used  to  sleep  without  the 
walls  on  the  night  before  the  election,  that  they 
might  take  the  auspices  before  daylight.  In  early 
times,  such  was  the  importance  attached  to  them, 
that  a  soldier  was  released  from  the  military  oath 
if  the  auspices  had  not  been  duly  performed. 


I.  (In  Vitg,  jEn^Tiii.,781.)— «.  (ii.,  18.)— S.  (Cod.  II,  tit.  I. 
-Cod.  Thoodoa.,  11,  tit.  1.)— 4.  (p.  147,11.4.)— 4.  ( Vid.  Niphna, 
Do  Aoguriu  —Balaam,  Do  An*. — Dempator,  Antiq.  Rom.,  lib. 
m-t— «.  (Hor.,  CM.,  III.,  xxrii.,  11-18.— Ep,  I.,  rii,  S2.— Viig., 
Ja.il.,  OB.-* Eclof.,  «.,  14.— Paniaa,  Sat,  T,  114.)— 7.  (Cic, 
DaDiT.,!.,  11.) — 8  "»lut  Marc.  Cum.) 
ISO 


The  commander-in-chief  of  an  army  received  u*t 
autpieet,  together  with  the  imperium,  and  a  war 
was  therefore  said  to  be  carried  on  duct*  et  autpim 
imperatorit,  even  if  be  were  absent  from  the  army ; 
and  thus,  if  the  legatns  gained  a  victory  in  the 
absence  of  his  commander,  the  latter,  and  not  tut 
deputy,  was  honoured  by  a  triumph. 

The  ordinary  manner  of  taking  the  auspices  was 
as  follow*)  The  augur  went  out  before  the  dawn 
of  day,  and,  sitting  in  an  open  place,  with  his  head 
veiled,  marked  out  with  a  wand  (lituut)  the  divis- 
ions of  the  heavens.  '  Next  he  declared,  in  a  sol- 
emn form  of  words,  the  limits  assigned,  making 
shrubs  or  trees,  called  tetqua,1  his  boundary  on  earth 
correspondent  to  that  in  the  sky.  The  temfhtm 
augyrale,  which  appears  to  have  included  both,  was 
divided  into  four  parts  :  those  to  the  east  and  west 
were  termed  tinittra  and  dextra ;  to  the  north  and 
south,  arnica  and  pottica.  (Vid.  AoantiRtoisi ) 
If  a  breath  of  air  disturbed  the  calmness  of  toe 
heavens  (ti  nlentmm  mm  tttet*),  the  auspices  could 
not  be  taken,  and,  according  to  Plutarch,'  it  was  for 
this  reason  the  augurs  carried  lanterns  open  to  the 
wind.  After  sacrificing,  the  augur  offered  a  prayet 
for  the  desired  signs  to  appear,  repeating,  after  an 
inferior  minister,  a  set  form :  unless  the  first  ap- 
pearances were  confirmed  by  subsequent  ones,  they 
were  insufficient.  If,  in  returning  home,  the  augur 
came  to  a  running  stream,  he  again  repeated  a 
prayer,  and  purified  himself  in  its  waters ;  other- 
wise the  auspices  were  held  to  be  null. 

Another  method  of  taking  the  auspices,  mop 
usual  on  military  expeditions,  was  from  the  feeding 
of  birds  confined  in  a  cage,  and  committed  to  the 
care  of  the  pullariut.  An  ancient  decree  of  the  col- 
lege of  augurs  allowed  the  auspices  to  be  taken 
from  any  bird.4  When  all  around  seemed  favour- 
able (tiCmtio  facto,  h.  t.  quod  ornta  vitio  caret),  either 
at  dawn'  or  in  the  evening,  the  pullarius  opened 
the  cage,  and  threw  to  the  chickens  pulse,  or  a  kind 
of  soft  cake.  If  they  refused  to  come  out,'  or  to 
eat,  or  uttered  a  cry  (occinerent),  or  beat  their  wings, 
or  new  away,  the  signs  were  considered  unfavour- 
able, and  the  engagement  was. delayed.  On  the 
contrary,  if  they  ate  greedily,  so  that  something  fell 
and  struck  the  earth  {tripudium  tolittimum,''  trip* 
dium  quasi  tcrripavium,  tolittimum,  from  tolum,  tn* 
latter  part  of  the  word  probably  from  the  root  of  *(>- 
muio),  it  was  held  a  favourable  sign.  Two  other 
kinds  of  tripudia  are  mentioned  by  Festus,  the  tri- 
pudium  otdnum,  from  the  cry  of  birds,  and  tomrnm, 
from  the  sound  of  the  pulse  falling  to  the  ground.' 

The  place  where  the  auspices  were  taken,  called 
auguraculum,  augur  aU,  or  auguralorhm,  was  open 
to  the  heavens :  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  these 
was  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  the  regular  station  for  the 
observations  of  augurs.  Sometimes  the  auspice! 
were  taken  in  the  Capitol,  or  in  the  pomcerium.  Ir. 
the  camp,  a  place  was  set  apart  to  the  right  of  the 
general's  tent.'  On  other  occasions,  when  the 
auspices  were  taken  without  the  walls,  the  augur 
pitched  a  tent  after  a  solemn  form :  if  he  repassed 
the  pomoerium  without  taking  the  auspices,  it  was 
necessary  that  th6  tent  should  be  taken  down  anc 
dedicated  anew." 

The  lex  .(Elia  and  Fufia  provided  that  no  assem- 
blies of  the  people  should  be  held,  niti  prnt  it  cab 
tervttum  tttet.11  It  appears  to  have  confirmed  to 
the  magistrates  the  power  of  obnunciatio,  or  of  inter- 
posing a  veto.    (Vid.  Aoooa.) 

Auspicia  were  said  to  be  clitia,  prohibitory,  mp* 


1.  (Varro,  Do  Ling.  Lot,  ii,  4.)— S.  (Cic,  Do  Dir,  u,  **■) 
— S.  (Qua*.  Rom.)— 4.  (Cic,  Do  Dir.,  ii.,  «.)-».  (£"•>*■• 
40.J-0.  (Vol.  Max,  i.,  4  )— 7.  (Cio.,  Do  Dir.,  ii,  M.)-*.  (Ci*. 
Ep.  ad  Fam.,  Ti..  «.— Serr.  in  X*.,  iii,  BO :  "  Tromsre  onuuk 
riaa  repeate.")— 0.  (Tacit,  Ann,  ii,  11.)— 10.  (Val.  Mai.  u  1. 
—11.  (Cic,  Pro  Soxtio,  c  17.— Pro  Vat,  e.  ».l 
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<r*to«  or  mpetrita,  obtained  by  prayer,  opposed  to 
tUalm*,  spontaneous  ;  mtjora  those  of  the  higher, 
mmon  of  the  inferior  magistrates;  touts,  when  the 
juekens  were  starved  by  the  pallarios  into  giving 
TcfoaraMe  signs  ;'  a  tcttnimlnu,  from  the  bright- 
teas  or  sharpness  ot  weapons,  an  art  which  Cice- 
ro* laments  as  lost  in  nis  own  day';  juge  autpicium, 
front  birds  reappearing  in  pairs ;  pcdatre,  from  ani- 
na)* ;  caUtt*  (duxnpua),  from  lightning,  &c. ;  prov 
lomau,  before  passing  the  borders  (diatarnpta); 
ptreat,  before  crossing  a  river;  viaie  (tlvbiiov), 
an  omen  in  the  way.' 

Asgnrwm  aahuU  was  taken  once  daring  the  year, 
tad  only  in  tone  of  peace,*  to  inquire  of  the  gods 
concerning  the  well-being  of  the  state. 

The  oil  —nguoli*  (a  kind  of  eagle,  probably  the 
ocprey)  was  so  called  from  the  Sabine  god  Sanctis, 
is  were  the  TUi*  oea,  according  to  Varro,'  from 
the  udolt*  TitU.  Both  were  in  high  esteem  with 
the  sugars.  The  owl,  the  swallow,  the  jay,  the 
woodpecker,  were  almost  always  inauspicious :  the 
ogle,  the  bird  of  Jopiter,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
tneralfy  a  messenger  of  good,  as  also  the  heron. 
The  crow,  before  a  marriage,  waa  considered  an 
■tan  of  matrimonial  happiness. 

The  curious  in  such  matters  may  find  a  Tact 
■amber  of  similar  particulars  in  Bulengre,*  which 
b  printed  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Thescninu  of 
Gfgvina. 

♦AUSTERATJS,  a  plant  mentioned  by  Apulerue, 
xsd  the  same  with  the  Sun/mbrbm.  (Vid.  Shth- 
aunt.) 

•AUTACHATES  (oirax&nK),  a  species  of  Agate, 
which  diffused,  when  burned,  according  to  Pliny,  a 
fragrance  resembling  that  of  myrrh.  Sabnasius 
conjectures  tfclmehaln,  in  the  text  of  Pliny,  for  au~ 
*t-if«f~  •  "  fkarttrhttf  tic  diet**,  quod  ttiutat  odo- 
rem,  id  est  myrrh*,  kaberet  uthu."  He  has  no  MS. 
authority,  however,  in  his  favour.' 

ADTHEW-TICA.    (Vid.  Novell*.) 

ATJTHEPSA  {atetiHK\  which  literally  means 
-lwJf-boihng"  or  "  self-cooking,"  was  the  name  of  a 
el,  which  is  supposed  by  B6ttiger  to  have  been 
J  for  heating  water,  or  for  keeping  it  hot.  Its 
farm  is  not  known  for  certain ;  but  BSttiger*  con- 
jeetares  that  a  vessel,  which  is  engraved  in  Cay- 
las,  is  a  specimen  of  an  authepsa.' 

Cicero1*  speaks  of  autbepsas  among  other  costly 
Corinthian  and  Delian  vessels.  In  later  times  they 
were  made  of  silver.11  Voss,  in  his  commentary  on 
Catalan,1*  compares  this  vessel  with  the  Greek  lw- 
TuUtn.  which  occurs  in  Lucian"  and  Atheneus." 

ATTOM  OAlAX  TPAvH  (a&roftoUac  ypatf)  was 
the  accusation  of  persons  charged  with  having  de- 
■nted  and  gone  over  to  the  enemy  during  war. 
There  are  no  speeches  extant  upon  this  subject. 
Petitas,  however,  collects1*  from  the  words  of  a 
upon  Demosthenes  (Ulpian),  that  the 
t  of  this  crime  was  death.  Meier1' awards 
the  presidency  of  the  court  in  which  it  was  tried  to 
the  generals ;  but  the  circumstance  of  persons  who 
left  the  city  in  times  of  danger,  without  any  inten- 
tion of  going  over  to  the  enemy,  being  tried  by  the 
Arenpagns  as  traitors  (irpodoroi1*),  will  make  us 
:  before  we  conclude  that  persons  not  enlisted 
i  could  be  indicted  of  this  offence  before  a 

/tribunal 

AUTOWOMI  (atrmifini)  was  the  name  given  by 

L  [Cifc,  D.  Dm,  H.,  ISO—*.  (Da  Dir.,  ii.,  ».)-».  (Hur., 
.._•...  _•».     .    -^        .,    -l457.)_a.  (DeLlng.Lat., 

lore.)— «.  (Da  Aunriie, 
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the  Greeks  to  those  states  which  were  got  einea  by 
their  own  laws,  and  were  not  subject  to  any  foreign 
power.1  This  name  was  also  given  to  those  cities 
subject  to  the  Romans,  which  were  permitted  tc 
enjoy  their  own  laws,  and  elect  their  own  magis- 
trates (Omnet,  suit  legibu*  et  judieii*  uta  airrovo- 
ftiav  adepts,  revixerwnl').  litis  permission  was  re- 
garded as  a  great  privilege  and  mark  of  honoui ; 
and  we  accordingly  find  it  recorded  on  coins  and 
medals,  as,  for  instance,  on  those  of  Anttocn,  AN- 
TIOXEON  MHTPOnOA.  ATTONOMOT ;  on  those 
of  Halieamassus,  AAIKAPNACCEON  ATTONO- 
MQN,  and  on  those  of  many  other  cities.* 

ATTOTEAHS  AIKH.    (Vid.  Dim.) 

AUXILIA'RES.    (Vid.  Socu.) 

AXAMENTA.    (VwJ.8ai.ii.) 

AXI'NE  (dflvs).    (Vid.  Secuem.) 

AX'ONES  (dfovrr)  were  wooden  tablets  ct  a 
square  or  pyramidal  form,  made  to  turn  on  an  axis, 
on  which  were  written  the  laws  of  Solon.  They 
were  at  first  preserved  in  the  Acropolis,  but  were 
afterward  placed,  through  the  advice  of  Ephialtes, 
in  the  Agora,  in  order  that  all  persons  might  be  able 
to  read  them.4  According  to  Aristotle,*  they  were 
the  same  as  the  Kiptptic.  A  small  portion  of  them 
was  preserved  in  the  time  of  Plutarch  (/.  e.)  in  tie 
Prytaneum.* 

B. 

BABYLCNICUM,  a  Babylonian  shawL  The 
splendid  productions  of  the  Babylonian  looms,  which 
appear,  even  as  early  as  the  days  of  Joshua,  to  have 
excited  universal  admiration,'  were,  like  the  shawls 
of  modern  Persia,  adorned  both  with  gold  and  with 
variously  coloured  figures.  Hence  Publius  Syrus* 
compares  a  peacock's  train  to  a  figured  Babyloni 
cum,  enriched  with  gold  (plumato  aureo  Babylomco). 
Lucretius'  and  Martial1*  celebrate  the  magnificence 
of  these  textures,  and  Pliny"  mentions  the  enor- 
mous prices  of  some  which  were  intended  to  serve  as 
furniture  for  triclinia  (tridiniaria  Babylonica).  Nev- 
ertheless, Plutarch  informs  us,  in  his  life  of  the  elder 
Cato,  that  when  one  of  these  precious  shawls  (M- 
6hj/ia  tuv  nouriAuv  BatvXuvinav)  was  bequeathe,! 
to  him,  he  immediately  gave  it  away.  (Vid.  Pal- 
lium, PeRIBTKOMA,  StBASDLOH.) 

BACCA.    (Vid.  Inaoeii,  Mobile.) 

*BACCAR  or  BACC'ARIS  (Pdxxaptc),  a  plant. 
"  Even  in  ancient  times,"  remarks  Adams, "  it  was 
a  matter  of  dispute  what  this  was.  Galen  says 
that  the  term  had  been  applied  both  to  an  herb  and 
a  Lydian  ointment  Of  modern  authorities,  some 
have  supposed  it  to  be  Clary,  some  Fox-glme,  and 
some  Aveiu,  or  Benntt ;  but  all  these  opinions  are 
utterly  at  variance  with  its  characters  as  given  by 
Dioscorides.1*  Dr.  Martyn  remarks  that  many  hold 
it  to  be  spikenard,  but  he  is  rather  inclined  to  iden- 
tify it  with  the  Cortyza  of  the  ancients."  Matthio- 
lus,  in  like  manner,  and  liauhin,  point  to  the  Cony- 
za  tquarrota,  L. ;  which  I  think  the  most  probable 
conjecture  that  has  been  formed  respecting  it. 
though  it  does  not  satisfy  SprengeL  Dierbach, 
however,  contends  for  its  being  the  Gnapkalhtm 
langumtum,  or  Bloody  Cudweed.  Sprengel  cukes 
the '  Baccar'  of  Virgil"  to  have  been  the  Valeriana 
Celtica,  Celtic  Valerian."1*  A  species  of  aromatic 
oil  of  unguent  was  made  out  of  the  root  of  the 
Baccar,  called  paxxdpivov  ftvpov.  


04,  III,  xnii,  1-7.)— I.  (Woo,  li.,  p.  4S7. 
«,  t»;  Om  mm  with  Ictw, » tort  of  dm 
SV  8,1-7.  (Plin-  H.  N-,  xnrii.,  M.-8ah 


toAmboW.)— I*,  (p.  318.)— IS.  (Lexiph.,  B.>— 
_  Azhndr.  in  Athen.,  iU^  «•.)— IS.  (Lc(.  Att., 
Jij-M.  (Att.  rmxm,  »B^)-17.  (iEaeh.  in  Ctem.,  108, 


I.  (Thncrd.,  t.,  18,  S7.-Xmi.,  Henen.,  t,  1,  t  Sl.)-f  (Cio, 
ad  Att^Ti.,  *..)-».  (Spaah.,  De  Pra»t  at  Un  Noatam-  p. 
78B,Amrt.,  1671.)— 4.  (Plot.,  Sol.,  34.— Scho).  is  Arialoph,  A», 
DM  :  and  the  anthoritiaa  quoted  is  FatiL,  Lag.  Atu,  p.  178, 
and  Wachamoth,  L,  1,  p.  *M.)-a.  (ap.  Plat.,  Sol,  »».)—«. 
(Compare  Pau.7  >■.  ly'H.  (Joah.,  rii.,  Sl.)-8.  (ap-Pa. 
tron.,T»J.)-».  (hr.,  1«S.)-10.  (Tiii.,  «8.)-U.  (rui.,  74.)- 
1S.  (iu.,  44.)— IS.  (inViiS.,Edo»^iT.,19.)-I4.  (Virg.,  1.  c.)~ 
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•ACCHANA'LIA.    (Vid.  Diomrsu.; 

BACTJLUS,  dm.  BACILLUS,  BACILLUM  (/3«*> 
ipov,  OKijirrpov),  a  staff;  a  walking-stick. 

The  aid  afforded  by  the  pdxrpov  to  the  steps  of 
the  aged  is  recognised  in  the  celebrated  enigma  of 
the  Sphinx,  which  was  solved  by  CEdipus.1  In  bis 
old  age,  CEdipus  himself  is  represented  asking  his 
daughter  for  the  same  support :  Bwcrpa  irpoafiff,  6 
ritvov.*  When,  in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  certain 
of  the  gods  (viz.,  Minerva*  and  Vertumnus*)  as- 
same  the  garb  of  old  women,  they  take  the  baculus 
to  lean  upon.  On  the  other  hand,  an  old  man  in 
Juvenal,*  describing  himself  as  still  hale  and  vig- 
orous, says  that  he  walked  without  a  stick  (nuUo 
dexlram  tubeunte  baeillo). 

If  the  loss  of  sight  was  added  to  infirmity,  the 
staff  was  requisite  for  direction  as  well  as  for  sup- 
port. To  the  blind  seer  Tiresias  one  was  given, 
which  served  him  instead  of  eyes  (utya  pdnrpov,* 
eiciJTrrpow').  Homer  represents  him  as  carrying  it 
even  in  Erebus.* 

A  dutiful  and  affectionate  daughter  is  figuratively 
called  the  staff  of  her  aged  parents.  Thus  Hecuba 
describes  Polyxena  (Pwcrpov'y,  and  the  same  beau- 
tiful metaphor  is  applied  to  Antigone  and  Ismene, 
the  daughters  of  CEdipus  (omjirrpu"). 

The  staff  and  wallet  were  frequently  borne  by 
philosophers,  and  were- more  especially  characteris- 
tic of  the  Cynics.     (Vid.  Pkra.) 

The  shepherds  also  used  a  straight  staff  as  well 
as  a  crook.  The  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  a 
gem  in  the  Florentine  cabinet,  shows  the  attire  of  a 
Roman  shepherd  in  the  character  of  Faustulus,  who 
is  contemplating  the  she-wolf  with  Romulus  and 
Remus.  It  illustrates  what  Ovid"  says  of  himself 
in  his  exile : 

*  }/»e  velim  baculo  poteen  nizut  met." 


Among  the  gods,  ^Esculapius,"  Janus,"  and  oc- 
casionally Somnus,"  were  represented  as  old  men 
leaning  on  a  staff. 

It  appears  that  the  kings  of  Sparta  carried  a  trun- 
cheon (flaKTTipia)  as  the  ensigo  of  their  authority." 
On  the  occasion  of  one  of  them  lifting  it  up  in  a 
threatening  attitude,  Themistocles  returned  the  cel- 
ebrated answer,  "  Strike,  but  bear."  In  reference 
to  this  custom,  the  truncheon  (baculus)  was  carried 
in  the  hand  by  actors  on  the  Roman  stage."  The 
dicasts  at  Athens  received,  at  the  time  of  their  ap- 
pointment, a  P(umipia  and  ovut&Xov  as  a  mark  of 
their  authority." 

Crooked  sticks  were  carried  by  men  of  fashion  at 
Athens  (jJaKTnpiai  ruv  BKohuv  in  Aanedai/iovoc"). 

As  l/aadut  was  a  general  term,  its  application  in 
various  specific  senses  is  farther  explained  under 
LiTuna,  Pidhk,  SeirTEOM,  Viroa. 

BAKTETIIA  (Pann/pia).     {Vid.  Baculos.) 


1.  (Apqllodor.,  iii,S.— Schol.  in  Eurin.,  Phom.,  80.)— ».  (Bu- 
rin., Phon.,  1743.— Compere  I960.)— I.  (ri.,  27.)— 4.  (xiT., 
MS.)— S.  (Sat,  iii.,  27.)— 6.  (Callim.,  Let.  Pall.,  127.)— 7. 
(Apollodor., «.,  «.)— 8.  (Od.,  id.,  81.)— ».  (Eurip-  Hea,  278.)— 
10.  (Soph.,  (Ed.  Col.,  844,  11050—11.  (De  Ponto,  i.,  8.)— 18. 
(Owl,  Met.,  rr.,  04S.)— IS.  (Faet.,  i.,  1770—14.  (Bu-nlief  in 
Villa  Albeni.)— 15-  (Thnojd.,  viu..  84.— Dakar  in  loo.)  — 18. 
(•not.,  Ner.,  14.)— 17.  (Domo.ll..,  Do  Cor.,  p.  208.— Taylor  in 
he)— 18.  (Thscntrart.,  CVar.,50 
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B.EBIA  .EMIL'IA  LEX.    (Vid.  Ambitus., 

•BAUE'NA  (tWUtuva),  the  Whale.  After  uV 
conquest  of  Britain  by  the  Romans,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  they  may  have  acquired  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  Balana  mytficetut,  or  Great  Greenland 
Whale,  and  that  it  may  be  the  Balana  of  Britain  to 
which  Juvenal1  alludes.  The  ancients  were  also 
acquainted  with  the  Balana  Pky talus,  tho  Gibbar  or 
fin-fish.  ( Vid.  Phvbalob.)  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  f&Xatva  of  Aristotle  and  jEUan, 
as  well  as  of  Xenocrates  and  Galen,  was  the  Phy- 
teter  microps,  L.,  the  Cachalot  or  Spermaceti  whale.* 

•BAL'ANUS  (fldXavot).  I.  A  crustaceous  fish 
described  by  Aristotle  and  Xenocrates,  and  which, 
according  to  Coray,  is  the  Lepat  Balanua,  L.,  called 
in  English  the  Barnacle.* 

II.  (BlAovof  uvpeibuci),  the  Ma-Ben,  from  which 
a  perfume  was  obtained  by  the  ancients.4  Dioacor- 
ides  says,  "  It  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  resembling  the 
Myrica,  like  what  is  called  the  Pontic  bean,  the  in- 
ner part  of  which,  when  pressed,  like  bitter  almonds, 
emits  a  liquid  that  is  used  for  preparing  many  oint- 
ments." Moses  Charras  says  of  it,  "  The  Nut-Ben, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Balanut  Myreptica,  by  the  Ro- 
mans Giant  Unguentaria,  affords  its  oil  by  pressing 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  fruits."  The  tree 
which  furnishes  the  Nut-Ben  has  got  the  name  of 
Uyperantkera  monnga,  VahL,  in  English,  the  Smooth 
Bonduc-tree.  "  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
Nut-Ben  is  called  also  Myrobalanum  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  a  term  which  it  is  important  that  the 
reader  should  not  confound  with  the  Myrobalans  of 
the  Arabians  and  of  the  modems.  These  are  ail 
stone-fruits  got  from  the  East.  The  only  Greek 
authors  who  make  mention  of  the  latter  are  Actuav 
rius,  Zosimus  Panopolita,  and  Myrepsus."* 

BAL'ATRO,  a  professional  jester,  buffoon,  or  par- 
asite.* In  Horace,'  BahUro  is  used  as  a  proper 
name — Servilius  Balatro.  An  old  scholiast,  in  com- 
menting on  this  word,  derives  the  common  word 
from  the  proper  names ;  buffoons  being  called  bauv- 
trones,  because  Servilius  Balatro  was  a  buffoon : 
but  this  is  opposed  to  the  natural  inference  from  the 
former  passage,  and  was  said  to  get  rid  of  a  diffi- 
culty. Festus  derives  the  word  from  blatea,  and 
supposes  buffoons  to  have  been  called  balatronea, 
because  they  were  dirty  fellows,  and  were  covered 
with  spots  of  mud  (biatete),  with  which  they  got 
spattered  in  walking ;  but  this  is  opposed  to  sound 
etymology  and  common  sense.  Another  writer  has 
derived  it  from  barathrum,  and  supposes  buffoons 
to  have  been  called  balatronea,  because  they,  so  to 
speak,  carried  their  jesting  to  market,  even  into  the 
very  depth  (barathrum)  of  the  shambles  (barathrum 
mactllif).  According  to  some  readings,  Lucretius* 
has  baraihro  in  a  similar  sense  to  balatro.  Perhaps 
balatro  may  be  connected  with  bala-re  (to  bleat  like 
a  sheep,  and  hence)  to  speak  sillily.  It  is  probably 
connected  with  Uatero,  a  busy-body."  Balatronea 
were  paid  for  their  jests,  and  the  tables  of  the 
wealthy  were  generally  open  to  them  for  the  sake 
of  the  amusement  they  afforded  the  company. 

*BAL'ERUS  (JSaSutpot ),  a  fish  of  the  Carp  species. 
Artedi  supposes  it  a  species  of  Cyprinuti  called  in 
French  Borietiere,  and  in  German  Blici.11 

BALISTA,  BALLISTA.    (Vid.  To«mbntuii.) 

•BALLOTE  (PoXKutti),  a  plant.  Pliny"  calls  it 
"porrum  nigrum,"  confounding,  apparently,  npaoov 
with  Kpdotov.    In  another  place"  he  describes  it  as 


1.  (Sat.,x.,  140—2.  (Axintot,  H.  A.,  L,  S;  vfii.,  2.— .fiban, 
N.  A-,  ii.,  52;  v.,  48;  ix,  50.  —  Adama,  Append.,  i.  t.)— J. 
(Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 4.  (Hor.,  Od.,  iii.,  28,  4.)  —  5.  (Dioa- 
oor.,  it.,  157.— Paul.  -Xgin.,  Tii.— Flin.,  H.  «.,  xii.,  21.— Adama, 
Append.,  i.  t.)— 6.  (Hot.,  Sat.,  I.,  ii.,  20— 7.  (Sat.,  II.,  riii.,  11.) 
-*  (Hor.,  Ep.,  I,  xt.,  110—0.  (iii.,  0660—10.  (Aul.  G«1L,  L. 
IS.)  —  1 1.  (Ariftot.,  B.  A.,  Tiii.,  20.  —  Adama,  Append.,  a.  rj— 
12.  (H.  N.,  xxrii.,  300—13.  (H.  N,  ».,  80.) 
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■  specie*  of  Horehound,  under  the  name  of  "Xarru- 
Hwm  ngnm,"  which,  as  Hardouin  remarks,  is  evi- 
dently the  BaUate.1  Bauhin  accordingly  marks  his 
sixth  species  of  Marrnbium,  namely,  his  Marrubium 
mifrnm /mtuhm,  as  the  Ballott  Dioseor.  Sprengel 
refers  it  to  the  Ballote  nigra,  L.,  to  which  Miller 
gives  the  English  name  of  "stinking  Black  Hore- 
koand.1'  Sibthorp,  however,  prefers  a  species  of 
Dead  Nettle,  namely,  the  Lemtum  Striatum.* 

BALNEUM.     (Vii.  Bath.) 

•BAI/SAMUM  (paXoajiov),  the  Balsam-tree,  and 
saw  the  Balaam  itself  exnded  from  it  The  latter, 
hwtm,  is  more  correctly  called  Opobalsamum. 
"Writers  describe  Opobalsamum,"  says  Moses 
as  a  thick,  transparent  juice  or  liquor,  in 
noting  turpentine,  but  much  more  pleas- 
ing. It  ought  to  distil,  after  incision  made  in  the 
fag-days,  from  the  branches  of  a  shrub  called  Bal- 
$*mm."  Sprengel  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  Bittwnnm.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
Ike  Opobtlsanum  is  the  product  of  two  different 
species  of  shrub,  namely,  the  Ana/rut  Gileadensis 
aad  the  A.  Opobmlstmum,  which,  however,  are  re- 
ferred to  the  same  species  by  Belon.  The  most 
rekbmed  balsam  among  the  Romans  was  the  one 
to  which  we  are  now  referring,  and  which  is  known 
si  the  preseat  day  by  the  names  of  Balsam  of  Judaea, 
Mecca,  Egypt,  and  Syria.  "There  are  different 
knit  of  this  that  now  form  objects  of  commerce; 
tat  the  one  which  the  Romans  prized  most,  namely, 
that  obtained  from  the  Amyrut  OpobaUamum,  rarely 
■caches  Europe,  being  nearly  all  consumed  in  the 
East  What  is  sold  in  the  shops  is  an  inferior  kind 
of  Balsam,  obtained  by  decoction.  The  Arabs  at 
the  preseat  day  call  the  Amyrua  Opobalsamum  by  the 
name  of  hmekim,  which  we  may  recognise  aa  the  A. 
OUrmdentis  m  the  description  given  of  their  baltan 
ar  islsjda  by  Avicenna  and  Abdoul-Latif.'" 

BALTEUS  (rtXaftuv),  a  belt,  a  shoulder-belt,  a 
bsWric. 

This  part  of  the  ancient  armour  was  used  to  sus- 
pend the  sword ;  and,  as  the  sword  commonly  hung 
beside  the  left  hip,  its  belt  was  supported  by  the 
right  shoulder,  and  passed  obliquely  over  the  breast, 
ss  is  seen  in  the  beautiful  cameo  here  introduced 
nam  the  Florentine  Museum.  This  figure,  execu- 
ted by  Qmntus,  the  son  of  Alexander,  is  supposed 
ts  represent  Achilles,  and  may  be  compared  with 
last  of  the  Greek  warrior  in  p.  94,  which  shows 
the  said-belt  descending  obliquely  over  the  back. 


IV  Bgure  of  the  Roman  in  page  95,  on  the  other 
aaai,  shows  a  belt  passing  over  the  left  shoulder, 
*»  when  it  was  used  to  support  a  dagger  or  other 
i  hanging  on  the  right  side. 


L  do  Flm,  H.  N.,  ml,  8B.J--9.  (Dioorar.,  iii,  108.— Adus, 
,a.T^ -X  (Daotnor..  i..  16.— TbtophtHt..  u.,  1 ;  u.,0.) 


In  the  Homeric  times  the  Greeks  also  used  a  belt 
to  support  the  shield,  which,  as  well  as  the  sword, 
was  worn  by  them  on  the  left  side ;  and  this  second 
belt  lay  over  the  other,  and  was  larger  and  hroadei 
than  it  (Tt\apin>  iaviSo^  ;*  wXariof  Ttkafubvoi;  ;•  iut 
irtj  cvv  TeXa/tuvi;'  Vii.  JEm»,  p.  26).  The  two 
belts  upon  the  breast  of  Ajax,  the  son  of  Tela- 
mon,  who  carried  a  remarkably  heavy  ahield,  are 
mentioned  in  the  Iliad.4  But,  although  he  was 
saved  by  this  double  covering  from  being  wounded 
by  Hector's  spear,  yet  the  language  of  Homer* 
clearly  implies  that  the  practice  alluded  to  was  on 
the  field  of  battle  productive  of  great  heat  and  an- 
noyance ;  and  this  circumstance  probably  led  to  the 
disuse  of  the  oppressive  shield-belt,  and  to  the 
invention  of  the  Carian  &xavov  D7  which  it  was  su- 
perseded. (Vid.  Ci.ipiui.)  The  ancient  practice 
urast  also  have  occasioned  some  inconvenience  in 
putting  on  the  armour.  The  circumstance  to  which 
some  of  the  Alexandrine  critics  objected,  that  Homer 
makes  his  heroes  assume  the  shield  before  the  hel- 
met, may  be  explained  from  the  impossibility  of 
throwing  the  shield-belt  over  the  lofty  crest  of  the 
helmet,  supposing  the  helmet  to  have  been  put  on 
first;  and  yet  a  warrior,  already  encumbered  with 
his  large  and  ponderous  shield,  might  have  had 
some  difficulty  in  putting  on  his  helmet.  The  very 
early  disuse  of  the  shield-belt  accounts  for  the  fact, 
that,  except  in  the  case  of  the  JGgia,  which  was 
retained  on  account  of  its  mythological  impor- 
tance, this  part  of  the  ancient  armour  is  never  ex- 
hibited in  paintings  or  sculptures.  Even  the  eu- 
thor  of  the  Shield  of  Hercules'  supposes  it  to  be 
omitted. 

A  third  use  of  the  balteus  was  to  suspend  the 
quiver,  and  sometimes,  together  with  it,  the  bow. 
Hence  Nemesianus,  describing  the  dress  of  Diana, 
when  she  attires  herself  for  the  chase,  says, 

"Corrugetjtic  sinus  gemmatus  balteus  artel.'*' 

And  a  similar  expression  {balteus  et  rtvoeet  volucrct 
in  pectore  sinus)  is  used  by  Livius  Andronicus  ;■ 
because  the  belt,  besides  fulfilling  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended,  of  supporting  the  quiver, 
also  confined  the  garments,  and  prevented,  them 
from  being  blown  about  by  the  wind.  This  belt 
passed  over  the  right  shoulder  and  under  the  left 
arm,  in  the  same  manner  with  the  others. 

According  to  Theocritus,  Amphitryon  used  a 
sword-belt  made  of  cloth,  linen  being  probably  in- 
tended (vtotXooTu  reXapJUvo^).  More  commonly 
the  belt,  whether  employed  to  support  the  sword, 
the  shield,  or  the  quivsr,  was  made  of  leather  (n%- 
auCiai  aairivouji").  It  was  ornamented  (<jx>eiv6c,u 
Insignis  balteus  aurof*).  That  which  Agamemnon 
wore  with  his  shield  was  plated  with  silver,  and  on 
it  was  also  displayed  a  serpent  (ipdxuv1*)  wrought  in 
blue  steeL  The  three  heads  of  the  serpent  (xt+aXai 
Tptif  aptHOTptjitt)  were  turned  back,  so  as  to  form 
hooks  for  fastening  the  two  ends  of  the  belt  togeth- 
er. When,  in  the  shades  below,  Ulysses  meets 
Hercules  armed  with  his  bow  and  arrows  {vid.  Ak- 
cos),  he  wears  on  his  breast  a  golden  belt  for  sus- 
pending his  quiver  (aoprr/p  -f/Jt'ffroj  rtXap/W),  on 
which  are  embossed  both  the  animals  of  the  chase 
and  exhibitions  of  the  slaughter  of  men.  In  a  pas* 
sage  already  quoted,  Diana's  belt  is  described  as 
enriched  with  jewels.  In  like  manner,  iEneas  gives 
as  a  prize  in  the  games  at  his  father's  tomb  a  quiver 
full  of  arrows,  with  the  belt  belonging  to  it,  which 
was  covered  with  gold,  and  had  a  buckle,  or  rath- 

1.  (IL,  ii.,  M8;  iii.,  t*4.— Schol.  ad  loo.)—*.  (EL,  v.,  7tS- 
788.)— 1.  (IL,  mi,  80S  )— «.  (xir„  404-400.)— S.  (IL  «.)-•.  (L 
lSt-ltO.)— 1.  (Craeg.,  01.)— 8.  (op.  Terant.  Moor.)— 0.  (MtI1, 
rrir,  44.)— 10.  (Bond.,  i,  1710—11.  (IL,  iii..  401.)- 1*  (Vol 
Floe.,  v,  1».)— It.  (D  ,  »i ,  t»  )-14.  (Od.,  a i ,  DOB.) 
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er,  perhaps,  a  button  {fibula),  enriched  with  a  gem.1 
We  may  presume  that,  in  the  sword-belt  described 
by  Valerius  Flaccus,* 

"  Qua  carulut  ambit 
Balteus,  et  gemini  eommittunt  ora  dracona," 

the  fastening  was  made  by  the  tasteful  joining  of 
the  two  dragons'  heads.  The  annexed  woodcut 
•bows  a  bronze  clasp,  with  three  dragons'  heads, 
which  is  in  the  collection  of  ancient  armour  at 
Goodrich  Court,  in  Herefordshire,  and  which  seems 
to  have  belonged  to  a  Roman  balteus. 


A  sword-belt  enriched  with  gold,  on  which  a  cel- 
ebrated sculptor  had  produced  a  representation  of 
the  Danaids  murdering  their  husbands  on  the  bridal 
night,  gives  occasion  to  the  concluding  incident  of 
the  iBneid. 

That  taste  for  richly-decorated  sword-belts,  the 
prevalence  of  which,  in  the  Augustan  age,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  mention  of  them  in  the  JEueid, 
did  not  decline  under  the  succeeding  emperors.  It 
is,  indeed,  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  the  self-de- 
nial and  moderation  of  Hadrian,  that  he  had  no 
gold  on  his  belt.'  But  Pliny4  records  the  common 
practice,  in  his  time,  of  covering  this  part  of  the 
soldier's  dress  with  lamina  of  the  precious  metals ; 
jnd  of  the  great  intrinsic  value  and  elaborate  orna- 
ment of  those  which  were  worn  by  persons  attach- 
ed to  the  court,  we  may  form  some  judgment  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  balteariut,  or  master  of 
the  belts,  was  a  distinct  officer  in  the  imperial 
household.  Soon,  who  has  published  an  inscription 
from  the  family  tomb  of  one  of  these  officers,*  re- 
marks, that  their  business  must  have  been  to  pro- 
vide, prepare,  and  preserve  all  the  belts  in  the  ar- 
mamentarium. This  office  will  appear  still  more 
considerable  from  the  fact  that  belts  (balteoli)  were 
occasionally  given  as  military  rewards,  together 
with  torque*  and  armilUt.* 

In  a  general  sense,  "balteus"  was  applied  not 
only  to  the  simple  belt,  or  the  more  splendid  baldric 
which  passed  over  the  shoulder,  but  also  to  the 
girdle  (cingulum)  which  encompassed  the  waist 
{Coxa  munimen  utraque').  Hence  the  girdle  of 
Orion,  called  ljuvq  by  Aratus,  is  rather  incorrectly 
denominated  balteus  in  the  translations  of  that  au- 
thor by  Germanicus  and  Avienus.  The  oblique  ar- 
rangement of  the  balteus,  in  the  proper  sense  of  that 
term,  is  alluded  to  by  Quinctilian  in  his  advice  re- 
specting the  mode  of  wearing  the  toga :  oblique  du- 
citur,  velut  balteut.* 

Vitruvius  applies  the  term  "  baltei"  to  the  bands 
surrounding  the  volute  on  each  side  of  an  Ionic 
capital.'  Other  writers  apply  it  to  the  large  steps, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  parallel  walls,  by  which 
an  amphitheatre  was  divided  into  stories  for  the 
accommodation  of  different  classes  of  spectators." 


1.  («n.,T.,»ll-SU.)— 1  (iii.,100.)— 3.(Spartian.,Hadr.,10.) 
—4.  (H.  N.,  rxxiii.,  54.)— 5.  (Miaonllin.  Enid.  Ant.,  p.  S5S.)— 
•.  (111.  Capitol.,  Maximin.,  S.)— 7.  (Sil.  Ital,  x.,  181.— Lnoan, 
li.,  *91.— Lrdm,  De  Mag.  Rom.,  ii..  13.— Conppna,  i„  115.)— 8. 
(InarUut.  Or.,  xi.,  3..)— a.  (Da  Arch.,  iii.,  5.  ad.  Schneider.— 
Oenelli.  Brirfa  Oner  Vitruv.,  ii„  p.  35.)— 10.  (Calparo.,  Edof., 
ni.,  47.— Tertullian,  Da  S  eotae.,  3.) 
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Vitruvius  calls  these  divisions  fracinctime*.1  (  I'm 
Amphithkatbum.)  In  the  amphitheatre  at  Verona, 
the  baltei  are  found  by  measurement  to  be  3}  feet 
high,  the  steps  which  they  enclose  being  one  foot 
two  inches  high. 

•BAMBAK'ION  <J3a/Miw»>),  a  term  which  occur, 
only  in  the  works  of  Myrepsus,  the  last  of  the  G  reek 
physicians.  It  appears  to  be  the  seed  of  the  Got- 
typium,  at  Cotton-plant. 

BANISHMENT  (GREEK),  tyrf.  Banishment 
among  the  Greek  states  seldom,  if  ever,  appears  at 
a  punishment  appointed  by  law  for  particular  offen- 
ces. We  might,  indeed,  expect  this ;  for  the  divis- 
ion of  Greece  into  a  number  of  independent  states 
would  neither  admit  of  the  establishment  of  penal 
colonies,  as  among  us,  nor  of  the  various  kinds  of 
exile  which  we  read  of  under  the  Roman  emperors. 
The  general  term  fvyn  (flight)  was,  for  the  most 
part,  applied  in  the  case  of  those  who,  in  order  to 
avoid  some  punishment  or  danger,  removed  from 
their  own  country  to  another.  Proof  of  this  is  found 
in  the  records  of  the  heroic  ages,  and  chiefly  where 
homicide  bad  been  committed,  whether  with  or 
without  malice  aforethought.  Thus*  Patroclus  ap- 
pears as  a  fugitive  for  life,  in  consequence  of  man- 
slaughter (Avo/xwraris)  committed  by  him  when  a 
boy,  and  in  anger.  In  the  same  manner,*  Theo- 
clymenus  is  represented  as  a  fugitive  and  wanderer 
over  the  earth,  and  even  in  foreign  lands  haunted 
by  the  fear  of  vengeance  from  the  numerous  kins- 
men of  the  man  whom  he  had  slain.  The  duty  of 
taking  vengeance  was  in  cases  of  this  kind  consid- 
ered sacred,  though  the  penalty  of  exile  was  some- 
times remitted,  and  the  homicide  allowed  to  remain 
in  his  country  on  payment  of  a  iroivr/,  the  price  of 
blood,  or  wehrgeld  of  the  Germans,4  which  was 
made  to  the  relatives  or  nearest  connexions  of  the 
slain.'  We  even  read  of  princes  in  the  heroic  ages 
being  compelled  to  leave  their  country  after  the 
commission  of  homicide  on  any  of  their  subjects ;' 
and  even  though  there  were  no  relatives  to  succour 
the  slain  man,  still  deference  to  public  opinion  im- 
posed on  the  homicide  a  temporary  absence,'  until 
be  had  obtained  expiation  at  the  hands  of  another, 
who  seems  to  have  been  called  the  dr/vi-nx ,  or  puri- 
fier. For  an  illustration  of  this,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  story  of  Adrastus  and  Croesus.' 

In  the  later  times  of  Athenian  history,  fvyn,  or 
banishment,  partook  of  the  same  nature,  and  was 
practised  nearly  in  the  same  cases  as  in  the  heroic 
ages,  with  this  difference,  that  the  laws  more  strict- 
ly defined  its  limits,  its  legal  consequences,  and  da- 
ration.  Thus  an  action  for  wilful  murder  was 
brought  before  the  Areiopagus,  and  for  manslaugh- 
ter before  the  court  of  the  Ephetaj.  The  accused 
might,  in  either  case,  withdraw  himself  (^yef*)  be- 
fore sentence  was  passed;  but  when  a  criminal 
evaded  the  punishment  to  which  an  act  of  murder 
would  have  exposed  him  had  he  remained  in  his 
own  land,  he  was  then  banished  forever  (^evyti 
Aeifvyiav),  and  not  allowed  to  return  home  even 
when  other  exiles  were  restored  upon  a  general 
amnesty,  since,  on  such  occasions,  a  special  excep- 
tion was  made  against  criminals  banished  by  tn» 
Areiopagus  (oi  if  'Apeiov  jriyou  ^reyovret).  A  con- 
victed murderer,  if  found  within  the  limits  of  the 
state,  might  be  seized  and  put  to  death,*  and  who- 
ever harboured  or  entertained  (vjredefaro)  any  one 
who  had  fled  from  his  country  (tuv  ^tvybvTuv  rtva) 
to  avoid  a  capital  punishment,  was  liable  to  the 
same  penalties  as  the  fugitive  himself." 


(Demorth.,  c.  Folycl ,  1S2S,  S.) 
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Demostaeaes1  says  that  the  word  ftiyetv  was 
arsualji  applied  to  the  exile  of  those  who  commit- 
ted Border  with  malice  aforethought,  whereas  the 
term  fodurraeQai  was  used  where  the  act  was  not 
iatestioBaL  The  property,  also,  was  confiscated 
in  the  former  case,  but  not  in  the  latter. 

When  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  was  returned,  it 
was  usual  for  the' convicted  party  to  leave  (i&jT&c) 
his  country  by  a  certain  road,  and  to  remain  in 
eule  tin  he  induced  some  one  of  the  relatives  of 
Ike  slain  man  to  take  compassion  on  him  (K>c  Hv 
aMfafrot  nw  tup  tp  ycvti  rod  mxovBoTOf).  During 
his  absence,  his  possessions  were  hririfia,  that  is, 
sat  confiscated;  but  if  he  remained  at  home,  or 
reamed  before  the  requirements  of  the  law  were 
satisfied,  he  was  liable  to  be  driven  or  carried  out 
of  the  country  by  force.'  It  sometimes  happened 
that  a  fugitive*' for  manslaughter  was  charged  with 
murder ;  in  that  case  he  pleaded  on  board  ship,  be- 
tes a  court  which  sat  at  Phreatto,  in  the  Pei- 
taat* 

We  axe  not  informed  what  were  the  consequen- 
ces if  the  relatives  of  the  slam  man  refused  to  nuke 
a  reconciliation ;  supposing  that  there  was  no  com- 
salsinii,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  exile 
was  allowed  to  return  after  a  fixed  time.  In  cases 
sf  manslaughter,  but  not  of  murder,  tikis  seems  to 
save  heea  usual  in  other  parts  of  Greece  as  well  as 
at  Athens.*  Plato,*  who  is  believed  to  have  copied 
any  of  hie  laws  from  the  constitution  of  Athens, 
axes  the  period  of  banishment  for  manslaughter  at 
sac  year,  and  the  word  &weviavTia/i6(,  explained  (0 
sseaa  a  year's  exile  for  the  commission  of  homicide 
(ni(  firm  4paeaot\  seems  to  imply  that  the  custom 
was  pretty  general.  We  have,  indeed,  the  authori- 
ty of  XeaophoD*  to  prove  that  at  Sparta  banishment 
was  the  consequence  of  involuntary  homicide,  though 
he  does  not  tell  us  its  duration. 

Moreover,  sot  only  was  an  actual  murder  pun- 
ished with  banishment  and  confiscation,  but  also  a 
roups  ht  rpovoiat,  or  wounding  with  intent  to  kill, 
though  death  might  not  ensue.'  The  same  punish- 
;  was  inflicted  oa  persons  who  rooted  up  the 
1  olives  at  Athens,'  and  by  the  laws  of  Solon 
rss  liable  to  it  who  remained  neuter  du 
tag  political  contentions.* 

fader  fun,  or  banishment,  as  a  general  term,  is 
eossprebended  ostracism :  the  difference  between 
the  two  is  correctly  stated  by  Suidas,  and  the  scho- 
fiast  oa  Aristophanes,1'  if  we  are  to  understand  by 
dw  former  irtfvyla,  or  banishment  for  life.  "  tvrf 
(say  they)  differs  from  ostracism,  inasmuch  as  those 
who  are  banished  lose  their  property  by  confisca- 
tion, whereas  the  ostracized  do  not ;  the  former, 
saw,  have  no  fixed  place  of  abode,  no  time  of  return 
■ssigiitil,  but  the  latter  have."  This  ostracism  is 
suaytaed  by  some"  to  have  been  instituted  by  Cleis- 
thenes  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisistratids ;  its 
nature  sad  object  are  thus  explained  by  Aristotle :" 
"Desaoeratical  states  (he  observes)  used  to  ostra- 
cise, and  remove  from  the  city  for  a  definite  time, 
those  who  appeared  to  be  pre-eminent  above  their 
fceow-crtiiews  by  reason  of  their  wealth,  the  num- 
ber of  their  friends,  or  any  other  means  of  influ- 
ence." It  is  well  known,  and  implied  in  the  quota- 
am  jost  given,  that  ostracism  was  not  a  punisn- 
aeut  for  any  crime,  but  rather  a  precautionary  re- 
swvaJ  of  those  who  possessed  sufficient  power  in 
s  to  excite  either  envy  or  fear.    Thus  Plu- 


U  tc  Ari*^  AM.)—*.  (Plinth.,  c  Arto.,  OM  md  Mi)— 3. 
IDmL,  o.  Alt*.,  ««.)— «.  (Maoniiif,  ad  Lrowhr.,  *8J.— 
■Mb,  Bm,  S7^Sdx4.  in  loc.)— J.  (Leg.,  «.,  8M.)-».  (Ab- 
*l,*.,S,>  14.)— T.  (Lraia*,  e.  8hnsn^  p.  100.— Deorath.,  c 
a**,  JWa.W.)-8.  (Ltbm,  'Trip  X*roi  'AmXtrfa,  108S.)- 
*■  (Km.  Hkt.  Jam  Att^  p.  97.  — Aul.  CI).,  ii.,  IS.)  — 10. 
IMim-Mt.)— 11.  (JBJm,V.Ht  xiii.,M.— Diod.  84c,ii,95.) 
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torch1  says  it  was  a  good-natured  way  of  allaying 
envy  (+86vov  irapafivdia  ftXdvdpuirot )  by  the  iumili- 
ation  of  superior  dignity  and  power.  The  manner 
of  effecting  it  was  as  follows :  A  space  in  the  ayopa 
was  enclosed  by  barriers,  with  ten  entrances  for 
the  ten  tribes.  By  these  the  tribesmen  entered, 
each  with  his  Serpatov,  or  piece  of  tile,  on  which 
was  written  the  name  of  the  individual  whom  he 
wished  to  be  ostracized.  The  nine  archons  and  the 
senate,  «'.  *.,  the  presidents  of  that  body,  superin- 
tended the  proceedings,  and  the  party  who  had  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  against  him,  supposing 
that  this  number  amounted  to  6000,  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  (juraarirKu)  from  the  city  within  ten 
days ;  if  the  number  of  votes  did  not  amount  to 
6000,  nothing  was  done.'  Plutarch1  differs  from 
other  authorities  in  stating  that,  for  an  expulsion 
f  'his  sort,  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  votes 
given  against  any  individual  should  amount  to  6000, 
but  only  that  the  sum  total  should  not  be  less  than 
that  number.  All,  however,  agree,  that  the  party 
thus  expelled  (<J  iuc^pvx/Sttt)  was  not  deprived  of  his 
property.  The  ostracism  was  also  called  the  xepa- 
/uKp  paerif,  or  earthenware  scourge,  from  the  ma- 
terial of  the  Sarpaicov  on  which  the  names  were 
written. 

Some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  at  Athens 
were  removed  by  ostracism,  but  recalled  when  the 
city  found  their  services  indispensable.  Among 
these  were  Themistocles,  Aristeides,  Cimon,  and 
Alcibiades;  of  the  first  ofwhomThucydides*  states 
that  his  residence  during  ostracism  was  at  Argos, 
though  he  was  not  confined  to  that  city,  but  visit- 
ed other  parts  of  Peloponnesus.  The  last  person 
against  whom  it  was  used  at  Athens  was  Hyperbo- 
lus,  a  demagogue  of  low  birth  and  character ;  but 
the  Athenians  thought  their  own  dignity  compro- 
mised, and  ostracism  degraded  by  such  an  applica- 
tion of  it,  and  accordingly  discontinued  the  prac- 
tice.* 

Ostracism  prevailed  in  other  democratical  states 
as  well  as  Athens ;  namely,  Argos,  Miletus,  and  Me- 
gara :  it  was  by  some,  indeed,  considered  to  be  a 
necessary,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  useful  precaution  for 
ensuring  equality  among  the  citizens  of  a  state.  But 
it  soon  became  mischievous ;  for,  as  Aristotle'  re- 
marks, "Men  did  not  look  to  the  interests  of  the 
community,  but  used  ostracisms  for  party  purposes" 
(sraoKMrrauf). 

From  the  ostracism  of  Athens  was  copied  the 
petalism  (ireraAtopof)  of  the  Syracusans,  bo  called 
from  the  iriraXa,  or  leaves  of  the  olive,  on  which 
was  written  the  name  of  the  person  whom,  they 
wished  to  remove  from  the  city.  The  removal, 
however,  was  only  for  five  years ;  a  sufficient  time, 
as  they  thought,  to  humble  the  pride  and  hopes  of 
the  exile.  But  petalism  did  not  last  long ;  for  the 
fear  of  this  "humbling"  deterred  the  best  qualified 
among  the  citizens  from  taking  any  part  in  public 
affairs,  and  the  degeneracy  and  bad  government 
which  followed  soon  led  to  a  repeal  of  the  law,  B.C. 
463.' 

In  connexion  with  petalism,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  if  any  one  were  falsely  registered  in  a  dermis 
or  ward  at  Athens,  his  expulsion  was  called  U+vi- 
Xatopia,  from  the  votes  being  given  by  leaves.* 

The  reader  of  Greek  history  will  remember  that, 
besides  those  exiled  by  law,  or  ostracized,  there 
was  frequently  a  great  number  of  political  exiles  in 
Greece ;  men  who,  having  distinguished  themselves 
as  the  leaders  of  one  party,  were  expelled,  or  obli- 

1.  (Pmia,e.l0.)— I.  (Sehol.mAri«t.,Eguit.,8M.)— t.  (Axwfc, 
e.  7.)— 4.  ({.,  1S5.)— S.  (Plut..  Ariit.,  c.  7.— Thocyd.,  nii  JS.) 
— «.  (Polit.,  Hi.,  8.)— 7.  (Diod.  Sic,  xi.,  e.  67.— Niebnhr,  Hi«t 
Rom., !.,  904,  rriuul.)— 8.  (Meier,  Hi«.  Jurit  Att.,  83.— Ljn 
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fed  to  remove  from  their  native  city  when  the  op- 
posite faction  became  predominant.  They  are  spo- 
ken of  as  ol  fevytniTtc  or  ol  UxtadvTct,  and  as  ex 
KarOAAvrtt  after  their  return  (ri  nuBoiot),  the  word 
aarayttv  being  applied  to  those  who  were  instru 
mental  in  effecting  it.1 

BANISHMENT  (ROMAN).  In  the  later  impe- 
rial period,  extiiium  was  a  general  term  used  to  ex- 
press a  punishment,  of  which  there  were  several 
species.  Paulus,'  when  speaking  of  those  judicia 
publics,  which  are  capitalia,  defines  them  by  the 
consequent  punishment,  which  is  death,  or  ezsili 
um ;  and  exsilium  he  defines  to  be  aqua  et  igni* 
interdictio,  by  which  the  caput  or  citizenship  of  the 
criminal  was  taken  away.  Other  kinds  of  exsilium. 
he  says,  were  properly  called  relegatio,  and  the  lotet 
gatus  retained  his  citizenship.  The  distinctiuu  my 
tween  relegatio  and  exsilium  existed  under  the 
Republic.'  Ovid  also*  describes  himself,  not  as  ex- 
nti,  which  he  considers  a  term  of  reproach,  but  as 
rdegatui.    Speaking  of  the  emperor,  he  says, 

"  Nee  vitam,  nee  opet,  nee  jut  mihi  eivit  ademit  ;n 
and  a  little  farther  on, 

" Nil  niii me patriit  juttit  abire foci*.'"* 

Marcianus'  makes  three  divisions  of  exsilium :  it 
was  either  an  interdiction  from  certain  places  na- 
med, and  was  then  called  lata  fuga  (a  term  equiva- 
lent to  the  libera  fuga  or  liberum  extiiium  of  some 
writers) ;  or  it  was  an  interdiction  of  all  places  ex- 
cept some  place  named  ;  or  it  was  the  comtraint  of 
an  island  (as  opposed  to  lata  fuga).  Noodt*  cor- 
rects the  extract  from  Marcian  thus :  "  Exsilium 
duplex  est :  aut  certorum  locorum  interdictio,  ut 
lata  fuga ;  aut  omnium  locorum  prater  certum  lo- 
cum, ut  insula  vinculum,"  &c.  The  passage  is 
evidently  corrupt  in  some  editions  of  the  Digest, 
and  the  correction  of  Noodt  is  supported  by  good 
reasons.  It  seems  that  Marcian  is  here  speaking 
of  the  two  kinds  of  relegatio,*  and  he  does  not  in- 
clude the  extiiium,  which  was  accompanied  with 
the  loss  of  the  eivitat;  for,  if  bis  definition  includes 
ail  the  kinds  of  extiiium,  it  is  manifestly  incomplete; 
and  if  it  includes  only  relegatio,  as  it  must  do  from 
the  terms  of  it,  the  definition  is  wrong,  inasmuch  as 
there  are  only  two  kinds  of  relegatio.  The  conclu- 
sion is,  that  the  text  of  Marcian  is  either  corrupt, 
oi  has  been  altered  by  the  compiler  of  the  Digest. 

Oirelegatio  there  were  two  kinds :  a  person  might 
be  forbidden  to  live  in  a  particular  province,  or  in 
Rome,  and  either  for  an  indefinite  or  a  definite  time ; 
or  an  island  might  be  assigned  to  the  relegatus  for 
his  residence.  Relegatio  was  not  followed  by  loss 
of  citizenship  or  property,  except  so  far  as  the  sen- 
tence of  relegatio  might  extend  to  part  of  the  per- 
son's property.  The  relegatus  retained  his  citizen- 
ship, the  ownership  of  his  property,  and  the  patria 
potettat,  whether  the  relegatio  was  for  a  definite  or 
an  indefinite  time.  The  relegatio,  in  fact,  merely 
confined  the  person  within,  or  excluded  him  from, 
particular  places,  which  is  according  to  the  defini- 
tion of  iElius  Gallus,*  who  says  that  the  punish- 
ment was  imposed  by  a  lex,  senatus  consultum,  or 
the  edictum  of  a  magistrates.  The  words  of  Ovid 
express  the  legal  effect  of  relegatio  in  a  manner  lit- 
erally and  technically  correct."    The  term  relegatio 


t  (Meursina.  Att.  Led.,  t,  18.— Wachsmnth,  Hell.  Alterth., 
tl.'  *J  ?■•  ♦  "  «■*  «8 —Meier  and  Sch8ma.ni,  An.  Process,  p. 
JU— Sebtaaua,  Da  Comic  Ath.ii.,  p.  204,  ft— I "  Tiiimm" 
Lex.  Platon.-BTckh,  ii.,  129,  lranel.)-2.  (Dig.  48,  tit.  I,  a.  S.) 
~*..(LlTr  '.'!;'  Wi  iT-  4--Ci<=.,  pro  P.  Sort.,  12.)— 4.  (Trials 
'  V  ,]Ti,JComPtn  Tr""->  "•>  197.)— 6.  (Dig .  48,  tit.  99,  a.  ».) 
r.7'  k0?l,0nm-t  '■'  M>-8.  (Compare  Ulpian,  Dig.  48,  tit.  29,  a. 
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Tacit.,  Ann.,  iil,  17,  68.— Suet.,  Claud.,  c.  S3,  which  laal,  aa  the 
historian  remarks,  nut  ninr  kind  of  relenatio.) 
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is  applied  by  Cicero1  to  the  case  of  Titus  Mamma, 
who  had  been  compelled  by  his  lather  to  live  in  sol- 
itude in  the  country. 

Deportatio  in  intulam,  or  deportatio  simply,  was 
introduced  under  the  emperors  in  place  of  the  aqua 
et  ignis  interdictio.'  The  governor  of  a  province 
(pratet)  had  not  the  power  of  pronouncing  the  sen- 
tence of  deportatio ;  but  this  power  was  given  to  thf 
prafectus  urbi  by  a  rescript  of  the  Emperor  Severus. 
The  consequence  of  deportatio  was  loss  of  property 
and  citizenship,  but  not  of  freedom.  Though  the 
deportatus  ceased  to  be  a  Roman  citizen,  he  had 
the  capacity  to  buy  and  sell,  and  do  other  acts 
which  might  be  done  according  to  the  jus  gentium, 
uepunatio  differed  from  relegatio,  as  already  shown, 
and  also  in  being  always  for  an  indefinite  time.  The 
relegatus  went  into  banishment ;  the  deportatus  was 
conducted  to  his  place  of  banishment,  sometimes  in 
chains. 

As  the  exsilium  in  the  special  sense,  and  the  dV 
portatio  took  away  a  person's  civitas,  it  follows 
that,  if  he  was  a  father,  his  children  ceased  to  be  in 
his  power ;  and  if  he  was  a  son,  he  ceased  to  be  iu 
his  father's  power;  for  the  relationship  expressed 
by  the  terms  patria  potettat  could  not  exist  when 
either  party  had  ceased  to  be  a  Roman  citizen.' 
Relegatio  of  a  father  or  of  a  son,  of  course,  bad  not 
this  effect  But  the  interdict  and  the  deportatio 
did  not  dissolve  marriage.4 

When  a  person,  either  parent  or  child,  was  con- 
demned to  the  mines  or  to  fight  with  wild  beasts, 
the  relation  of  the  patria  potettat  was  dissolved. 
Tliis,  though  not  reckoned  a  species  of  exsilium, 
resembled  deportatio  in  its  consequences. 

It  remains  to  examine  the  meaning  of  the  terra 
exsilium  in  the  republican  period,  and  to  ascend,  as 
far  as  we  can,  to  its  origin.  Cicero'  affirms  that 
no  Roman  was  ever  deprived  of  his  civitas  or  hit 
freedom  by  a  lex.  In  the  oration  Pro  Domo*  ha 
makes  the  same  assertion,  but  in  a  qualified  way; 
he  says  that  no  special  lex,  that  is,  no  privilegium, 
could  be  passed  against  the  caput  of  a  Roman  citi- 
zen unless  he  was  first  condemned  in  a  judicium.  It 
was,  according  to  Cicero,  a  fundamental  principle  of 
Roman  law,'  that  no  Roman  citizen  could  lose  hit 
freedom  or  his  citizenship  without  his  consent.  He 
adds,  that  Roman  citizens  who  went  out  as  Latin 
colonists  could  not  become  Latin  unless  they  went 
voluntarily  and  registered  their  names  :  those  who 
were  condemned  of  capital  crimes  did  not  lose  thou 
citizenship  till  they  were  admitted  as  citizens  of  an- 
other state ;  and  this  was  effected,  pot  by  depriving 
them  of  their  civitas  (ademptio  eitiuti*),  but  by  the 
interdictio  tecti,  aqua  et  ignis.  The  same  thing  is 
stated  in  the  oration  Pro  Cadna,*  with  the  addition, 
that  a  Roman  citizen,  when  be  was  received  into 
another  state,  lost  his  citizenship  at  Rome,  because 
by  the  Roman  law  a  man  could  not  be  a  citizen  ol , 
two  states.  This  reason,  however,  would  be  equal 
ly  good  for  showing  that  a  Roman  citizen  could  no* 
become  a  citizen  of  another  community.  In  th« 
oration  Pro  Balbo,'  the  proposition  is  put  rather  is 
this  form :  that  a  Roman  who  became  a  citizen  ot 
another  state  thereby  ceased  to  be  a  Roman  citizen 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  in  tho  oration  Pro  Cm 
ciint,  it  is  one  of  Cicero's  objects  to  prove  that  hi» 
client  had  the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen ;  and  in 
the  oration  Pro  Domo,  to  prove  that  he  himself  had 
not  been  an  eisul,  though  he  was  interdicted  from 
fire  and  water  within  400  miles  of  Rome."    Now, 
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n  Cteero  hid  been  interdicted  from  fire  and  water, 
and  as  he  evaded  the  penalty,  to  me  his  own 
ward*,'  by  going  beyond  the  limits,  he  could  only 
escape  the  consequences,  namely,  exsilium,  either 
by  relying  on  the  fact  of  his  not  being  received  as  a 
citizen  into  another  state,  or  by  alleging  the  illegali- 
ty of  the  proceedings  against  him.  But  the  latter 
is  the  ground  on  which  be  seems  to  maintain  his 
ease  in  the  Pro  Domo  i  he  alleges  that  he  was  made 
the  subject  of  a  privflegium,  without  tarring  been 
frst  condemned  in  a  judicium.' 

In  the  earner  republican  period,  a  Roman  citizen 
aiigbt  hare  a  right  to  go  into  examum  to  another 
state,  or  a  ettixen  of  another  state  might  have  a 
right  to  go  into  exsilium  at  Rome,  by  virtue  of  cer- 
tain isopoKtical  relatione  existing  between  such 
state  and  Rome.  (Vid.  Memcnura.)  This  right 
was  called  jus  exnlandi  with  reference  to  the  state 
to  which  the  person  came ;  with  respect  to  his  own 
■ate,  which  he  left,  he  was  exsul,  and  his  condition 
was  ™i"m  :  with  respect  to  the  state  which  he 
entered,  he  was  inqutlntu* ;  and  at  Rome  he  might 
attach  bjuvwilf  (tppUeare  te)  to  a  quasi-patronus,  a 
itwrionahip  which  gave  rise  to  questions  involving 
the  jns  application  is.  The  word  mjuiliaau  appears, 
by  its  tenninattion  mat,  to  denote  a  person  who  was 
one  of  a  dans,  hke  the  word  toertnnt*.  The  prefix 
n  appears  to  be  the  correlative  of  ex  in  extul,  and 
the  remaining  part  ouU  is  probably  related  to  col,  in 
amis  and  ealomut. 

The  sentence  of  aqua)  et  ignis,  to  which  Cicero 
adds*  tecti  itrterdictio,  was  equivalent  to  the  depri- 
vation of  the  chief  necessaries  of  life,  and  its  effect 
was  to  incapacitate  a  person  from  exercising  the 
rights  of  a  citizen  within  the  limits  which  the  sen- 
tence comprised.  Supposing  it  to  be  true,  that  no 
Roman  citizen  could,  in  direct  terms,  be  deprived 
of  his  chritas,  it  requires  but  little  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  Roman  jurisprudence  to  perceive  that  a 
way  would  readily  be  discovered  of  doing  that  in- 
directly' which  could  not  be  done  directly ;  and 
•oca,  in  fact,  was  the  aqua  et  ignis  interdictio. 
The  meaning  of  the  sentence  of  aquas  et  ignis  in- 
terdietto  is  dear  when  we  consider  the  symbolical 
taesning  of  the  aqua  et  ignis.  The  bride,  on  the 
day  of  her  marriage,  was  received  by  her  husband 
with  fire  and  water,4  which  were  symbolical  of  his 
taking  her  under  his  protection  and  susteutatkm. 
Vara*  gives  a  different  explanation  of  the  symboli- 
cal manning  of  aqua  et  ignis  in  the  marriage  cere- 
ii)/ :  Afu*  et  iritit  (according  to  the  expression 
of  Festes)  aunt  «xe  tltmenta  qua  kmrntauan  mum 
■■risir  amtnunt.  The  sentence  of  interdict  was 
either  pronounced  in  a  judicium,  or  it  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  lex.  The  punishment  was  inflicted  for 
various  crimes,  as  vit  public;  pecuUhu,  vmefeemm, 
dee.  The  Lex  Jnha  ie  *i  puUtea  et  jrritmim  applied, 
among  other  cases,  to  any  person  qui  receptrit,  cela- 
mtrit,  ttnmtrit,  the  interdicted  person ;'  and  there 
was  a  clause  to  this  effect  in  the  lex  of  Clodins,  by 
which  Cicero  was  banished. 

The  06010806  of  the  interdict,  which  in  the  time 
w* the  Aatoames  was  accompanied  with  the  loss  of 
uuzeeship,  eoold  hardly  have  had  any  other  effect 
m  the  time  of  Cicero.  It  may  be  true  that  exsilium, 
ana  is,  the  change  of  johna  or  ground,  was  not  in 
event  terms  included  in  the  sentence  of  of  we  tt 
igmt  nttrdietm  :  the  person  might  stay  if  he  liked, 
and  sabuiif  to  the  penalty  of  being  an  outcast,  and 
seasr  incapacitated  from  doing  any  legal  act  In- 
deed, it  in  not  easy  to  conceive  that  btmukmatt  can 
in  any  state,  except  such  state  has  distant 
i  of  its  own  to  which  the  offender  can  be 
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sent.  Thus  banishment,  as  a  penalty,  did  not  exist 
in  the  old  English  law.  When  isopoiitical  relations 
existed  between  Rome  and  another  state,  exsilium 
might  be  the  privilege  of  an  offender.  Cicero 
might  then  truly  say  that  exsilium  was  not  a  pun- 
ishment, but  a  mode  of  evading  punishment ;'  and 
this  is  quite  consistent  with  the  interdict  being  a 
punishment,  and  having  for  its  object  the  exsilium. 

According  to  Niebuhr,  the  interdict  was  intended 
to  prevent  a  person  who  had  become  an  exsul  from 
returning  to  Rome  and  resuming  his  citizenship ; 
and  the  interdict  was  taken  off  when  an  exsul  was 
recalled:  an  opinion  in  direct  contradiction  to  all 
the  testimony  of  antiquity.  Farther,  Niebuhr  as 
sorts  that  they  who  settled  in  an  unprivileged  place 
(one  that  was  not  in  an  isopolitical  connexion  with 
Rome)  needed  a  decree  of  the  people,  declaring 
that  their  settlement  should  operate  as  a  legal  ex- 
silium. And  this  assertion  is  supported  by  a  single 
passage  in  Livy,»  from  which  it  appears  that  it  was 
declared  by  a  plebiscitum,  that  C.  Fabius,  by  going 
into  exile  {exuUtum)  to  Tarquinii,  which  was  a  mu- 
nicipium,*  was  legally  in  exile. 

Niebuhr  asserts  that  Cicero  had  not  lost  his  fran- 
chise by  the  interdict,  but  Cicero  says  that  th* 
consequence  of  such  an  interdict  was  the  loss  of 
caput.  And  the  ground  on  which  be  mainly  at- 
tempted to  support  his  case  was,  that  the  lex  by 
which  he  was  interdicted  was  in  fact  no  lex,  but  a 
proceeding  altogether  irregular.  Farther,  the  inter- 
dict did  pass  against  Cicero,  bnt  was  not  taken  off 
when  he  was  recalled.  It  is  impossible  to  caution 
the  reader  too  much  against  adopting  implicitly  any 
thing  that  is  stated  in  the  orations  Pro  Caein*,  Pro 
JBmUo,  and  Pro  Dome ;  and,  indeed,  anywhere  else, 
when  Cicero  has  a  case  to  support. 

BAPHITJM  Ifia+tiov,  $anuuun>),  an  establish- 
ment for  dyeing  doth,  a  dyehouse. 

An  apparatus  for  weaving  cloth,  and  adapting  it 
to  all  the  purposes  of  life,  being  part  of  every  Greek 
and  Roman  household,  it  was  a  matter  of  necessity 
that  the  Roman  government  should  have  its  own 
institutions  for  similar  uses  ;  and  the  immense 
quantity  of  cloth  required,  both  for  the  army  and  for 
all  the  officers  of  the  court,  made  it  indispensable 
that  these  institutions  should  be  conducted  on  a 
large  scale.  They  were  erected  in  various  parts  of 
the  empire,  aooording  to  the  previous  habits  of  the 
people  employed  and  the  facilities  for  carrying  on 
their  operations.  Tarentum,  having  been  celebra 
ted  during  many  centuries  for  the  fineness  and 
beauty  of  its  woollen  manufactures,  was  selected 
as  one  of  the  most  suitable  places  for  an  imperial 
baphium.*  Traces  of  this  establishment  are  still 
apparent  in  a  vast  accumulation  near  Taranto, 
called  "Monte  Testaceo,"  and  consisting  of  the 
shells  of  the  Murex,  the  animal  which  afforded  the 
purple  dye. 

A  passage  in  ^Elius  Lampridius*  shows  that  these 
great  dyebouses  must  have  existed  as  early  as  the 
second  century.  It  is  stated  that  a  certain  kind  oi 
purple,  commonly  called  "  Probiana,"  because  Pro- 
bus,  the  superintendent  of  the  dyebouses  (baphii* 
prapotitut),  had  invented  it,  was  afterward  called 
"  Alexandrine,"  on  account  of  the  preference  given 
to  it  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus.  Besides 
the  officer  mentioned  in  this  passage,  who  probably 
had  the  general  oversight  of  all  the  imperial  baphia. 
it  appears  that  there  were  persons  called  procura- 
tors, who  were  intrusted  with  the  direction  oi 
them  in  the  several  cities  where  they  were  ea 
tahushed.  Thus  the  Notitia  Dignitttum  utriutqtu 
Imperii,  compiled  about  A.D.  436,  mentions  th« 
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|ed  to  remove  from  their  native  city  when  the  op- 
posite faction  became  predominant.  They  are  spo- 
ken of  as  ol  ftvywTtt  or  ol  hmoiirrtt,  and  as  ut 
KareW&vrtc  after  their  return  (it  kuBoSoc),  the  word 
nardyeiv  being  applied  to  those  who  were  instru 
mental  in  effecting  it.' 

BANISHMENT  (ROMAN).  In  the  later  impe- 
rial period,  exsilium  was  a  general  term  used  to  ex- 
press a  punishment,  of  which  there  were  several 
species.  Paulus,'  when  speaking  of  those  judicia 
publics,  which  are  capitaUa,  defines  them  by  the 
consequent  punishment,  which  is  death,  or  exstli 
urn ;  and  exsilium  he  defines  to  be  aqua  et  ignu 
interdictio,  by  which  the  caput  or  citizenship  of  the 
criminal  was  taken  away.  Other  kinds  of  exsilium. 
he  says,  were  properly  called  reiegatio,  and  the  <um 
gatus  retained  his  citizenship.  The  distinctiuu  utv 
tween  reiegatio  and  exsilium  existed  under  the 
Republic.'  Ovid  also4  describes  himself,  not  as  ex- 
tul,  which  he  considers  a  term  of  reproach,  but  as 
relegatus.    Speaking  of  the  emperor,  he  says, 

"  Nee  vitam,  nee  opet,  nee  jus  mihi  eivix  ademit;" 
and  a  little  farther  on, 

"  AM  nisi  me  patriis  jussit  aUre  focu."* 

Marcianus*  makes  three  divisions  of  exsilium :  It 
was  either  an  interdiction  from  certain  places  na- 
med, and  was  then  called  lata  fuga  (a  term  equiva- 
lent to  the  libera  fuga  or  liberum  exsilium  of  some 
writers) ;  or  it  was  an  interdiction  of  all  places  ex- 
cept some  place  named  ;  or  it  was  the  constraint  of 
an  island  (as  opposed  to  lata  fuga).  Noodt*  cor- 
rects the  extract  from  Marcian  thus :  "  Exsilium 
duplex  est :  aut  certorum  locorum  interdictio,  ut 
lata  fuga ;  aut  omnium  locorum  prater  certum  lo- 
cum, ut  insula  vinculum,"  &c.  The  passage  is 
evidently  corrupt  in  some  editions  of  the  Digest, 
and  the  correction  of  Noodt  is  supported  by  good 
reasons.  It  seems  that  Marcian  is  here  speaking 
of  the  two  kinds  of  reiegatio,*  and  he  does  not  in- 
clude the  exsilium,  which  was  accompanied  with 
the  loss  of  the  civitas;  for,  if  his  definition  includes 
ail  the  kinds  of  exsilium,  it  is  manifestly  incomplete; 
and  if  it  includes  only  reiegatio,  as  it  must  do  from 
the  terms  of  it,  the  definition  is  wrong,  inasmuch  as 
there  are  only  two  kinds  of  reiegatio.  The  conclu- 
sion is,  that  the  text  of  Marcian  is  either  corrupt, 
oi  has  been  altered  by  the  compiler  of  the  Digest. 

Of  reiegatio  there  were  two  kinds :  a  person  might 
be  forbidden  to  live  in  a  particular  province,  or  in 
Rome,  and  either  for  an  indefinite  or  a  definite  time ; 
or  an  island  might  be  assigned  to  the  relegatus  for 
his  residence.  Reiegatio  was  not  followed  by  loss 
of  citizenship  or  property,  except  so  far  as  the  sen- 
tence of  reiegatio  might  extend  to  part  of  the  per- 
son's property.  The  relegatus  retained  his  citizen- 
ship, the  ownership  of  his  property,  and  the  patria 
poteslas,  whether  the  reiegatio  was  for  a  definite  or 
an  indefinite  time.  The  reiegatio,  in  fact,  merely 
confined  the  person  within,  or  excluded  him  from, 
particular  places,  which  is  according  to  the  defini- 
tion of  JBHus  Gallus,'  who  says  that  the  punish- 
ment was  imposed  by  a  lex,  scnatus  consultum,  or 
the  edictum  of  a  magistrates.  The  words  of  Ovid 
express  the  legal  effect  of  reiegatio  in  a  manner  lit- 
erally and  technically  correct. '•    The  term  reiegatio 
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is  applied  by  Cicero'  to  the  case  of  Titus  Manlnia, 
who  had  been  compelled  by  his  lather  to  live  in  sol- 
itude in  the  country. 

Deportatio  in  insulam,  or  deportatio  simply,  was 
introduced  under  the  emperors  in  place  of  the  aqua 
et  ignis  interdictio."  The  governor  of  a  province 
(prases)  had  not  the  power  of  pronouncing  the  sen- 
tence of  deportatio ;  but  this  power  was  given  to  the* 
pmfectus  urbi  by  a  rescript  of  the  Emperor  Severn* . 
The  consequence  of  deportatio  was  loss  of  property 
and  citizenship,  but  not  of  freedom.  Though  the 
deportatus  ceased  to  be  a  Roman  citizen,  he  had 
the  capacity  to  buy  and  sell,  and  do  other  acta 
which  might  be  done  according  to  the  jus  gentium, 
uepunatio  differed  from  reiegatio,  as  already  shown, 
and  also  in  being  always  for  an  indefinite  time.  The 
relegatus  went  into  banishment ;  the  deportatus  was 
conducted  to  bis  place  of  banishment,  sometimes  in 
chains. 

As  the  exsilium  in  the  special  sense,  and  the  dV 
portatio  took  away  a  person's  civitas,  it  follows 
that,  if  he  was  a  father,  his  children  ceased  to  be  in 
his  power ;  and  if  he  was  a  son,  he  ceased  to  be  iu 
his  father's  power ;  for  the  relationship  expressed 
by  the  terms  patria  poteslas  could  not  exist  when 
either  party  had  ceased  to  be  a  Roman  citizen.' 
Reiegatio  of  a  father  or  of  a  son,  of  course,  had  not 
this  effect  But  the  interdict  and  the  deportatio 
did  not  dissolve  marriage.4 

When  a  person,  either  parent  or  child,  was  con- 
demned to  the  mines  or  to  fight  with  wild  beasts, 
the  relation  of  the  patria  poteslas  was  dissolved. 
Tnis,  though  not  reckoned  a  species  of  exsilium, 
resembled  deportatio  in  its  consequences. 

It  remains  to  examine  the  meaning  of  the  term 
exsilium  in  the  republican  period,  and  to  ascend,  ae 
fer  as  we  can,  to  its  origin.  Cicero'  affirms  thai 
no  Roman  was  ever  deprived  of  his  civitas  or  hi* 
freedom  by  a  lex.  In  the  oration  Pro  Dome4  be 
makes  the  same  assertion,  but  in  a  qualified  way; 
he  says  that  no  special  lex,  that  is,  no  privilegium, 
could  be  passed  against  the  caput  of  a  Roman  citi- 
zen unless  be  was  first  condemned  in  a  judicium.  It 
was,  according  to  Cicero,  a  fundamental  principle  of 
Roman  law,'  that  no  Roman  citizen  could  lose  hit 
freedom  or  his  citizenship  without  bis  consent.  He 
adds,  that  Roman  citizens  who  went  out  as  Latin 
colonists  could  not  become  Latin  unless  they  went 
voluntarily  and  registered  their  names  ;  those  who 
were  condemned  of  capital  crimes  did  not  lose  theu 
citizenship  till  they  were  admitted  as  citizens  of  an- 
other state ;  and  this  was  effected,  pot  by  depriving 
them  of  their  civitas  (ademplia  civiuai*),  but  by  the 
interdictio  tecti,  aqua?  et  ignis.  The  same  thing  is 
stated  in  the  oration  Pro  Carina,*  with  the  a-WiUon, 
that  a  Roman  citizen,  when  be  was  received  into 
another  state,  lost  his  citizenship  at  Rome,  because 
by  the  Roman  law  a  man  could  not  be  a  citizen  ot , 
two  states.  This  reason,  however,  would  be  equal- 
ly good  for  showing  that  a  Roman  citizen  could  not 
become  a  citizen  of  another  community.  In  th« 
oration  Pro  Balbo,*  the  proposition  is  put  rather  in 
this  form :  that  a  Roman  who  became  a  citizen  ot 
another  state  thereby  ceased  to  be  a  Roman  citizen 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  in  the  oration  Pro  Cos 
etna,  it  is  one  of  Cicero's  objects  to  prove  that  his 
client  had  the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen ;  and  in 
the  oration  Pro  Demo,  to  prove  that  he  himself  had 
not  been  an  exsul,  though  he  was  interdicted  from 
fire  and  water  within  400  miles  of  Roma"    Now, 
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as  Cteero  had  bees  interdicted  from  fire  and  water, 
■ad  as  he  evadad  the  penalty,  to  nae  his  own 
words,'  by  going  beyond  the  limits,  he  could  only 
escape  the  consequences,  namely,  exsilium,  either 
•y  revving  on  the  met  of  his  not  being  received  as  a 
enisen  into  another  state,  or  by  alleging  the  illegali- 
ty of  the  proceedings  against  him.  But  toe  latter 
it  the  ground  on  which  he  seems  to  maintain  his 
ease  in  the  Pro  Domto .-  he  alleges  that  he  was  made 
the  subject  of  a  privflegium,  without  having  been 
fast  condemned  in  a  judicium.* 

In  the  emitter  republican  period,  a  Roman  citizen 
ought  have  a  right  to  go  into  exsmum  to  another 
state,  or  a  citizen  of  another  state  might  have  a 
right  to  go  into  exsflimn  at  Rome,  by  virtue  of  cer- 
tan  isopohtiea)  relatione  existing  between  such 
state  and  Rome.  (Vii.  Mumuiriim.)  This  right 
was  eaned  jos  exnlandi  with  reference  to  the  state 
k>  which  the  person  came ;  with  respect  to  his  own 
Mate,  which  he  left,  he  was  exsul,  and  his  condition 
was  mjiimn  :  with  respect  to  the  state  which  he 
entered,  he  was  nquiHtau ;  and  at  Rome  he  might 
attach  himself  (ajrphcert  te)  to  a  quaai-patronus,  a 
relationship  which  gave  rise  to  questions  involving 
the  jus  anpBcationis.  The  word  inquilixu*  appears, 
by  as  termination  tmu,  to  denote  a  person  who  was 
aneof  aehus,  hke  the  word  Wertimu.  The  prefix 
is  appears  to  be  the  correlative  of  ex  in  extul,  and 
ike  remaining  part  quU  is  probably  related  to  col,  in 
tacatcand  colons. 

The  sentence  of  aqua  et  ignis,  to  which  Cicero 
aMs*  teeti  interdictio,  was  equivalent  to  the  depri- 
vation of  the  chief  necessaries  of  life,  and  its  effect 
was  to  incapacitate  a  person  from  exercising  the 
rights  of  a  citizen  within  the  limits  which  the  sen- 
tence comprised.  Supposing  it  to  be  true,  that  no 
Roman  citizen  could,  in  direct  terms,  be  deprived 
of  his  ehitas,  it  requires  but  little  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  Roman  jurisprudence  to  perceive  that  a 
way  would  readily  be  discovered  of  doing  that  in- 
directly which  could  not  be  done  directly ;  and 
such,  in  (act,  was  the  aqua)  et  ignis  interdictio. 
The  meaning  of  the  sentence  of  aqua;  et  ignis  in- 
terdietio  is  dear  when  we  consider  the  symbolical 
«— *"'"g  of  the  aqua  et  ignis.  The  bride,  on  the 
day  of  her  marriage,  was  received  by  her  husband 
with  fire  and  water,4  which  were  symbolical  of  his 
taking  her  under  his  protection  and  snstentation. 
Varro*  gives  a  different  explanation  of  the  symboli- 
cal meaning  of  aqua  el  ignis  in  the  marriage  cere- 
aasay :  Afu*  et  ignis  (according  to  the  expression 
of  Festas)  sunt  duo  tkmatia  quss  humantm  vitsm 
saeasst  eonthunt.  The  sentence  of  interdict  was 
either  pronounced  in  a  judicium,  or  it  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  lex.  The  punishment  was  inflicted  for 
cartons  crimes,  as  vis  jmbtxcm,  pecuUtus,  venejicium, 
fa.  The  Lex  Julia  it  vi  publua  et  privf  applied, 
among  other  cases,  to  any  person  qui  rectptrit,  ctla- 
wtrit,  tenmerit,  the  interdicted  person  ;•  and  there 
was  a  clause  to  this  effect  in  the  lex  of  Clodhis,  by 
which  Cicero  was  banished. 

The  sentence  of  the  interdict,  which  in  the  time 
if  the  Aatoaines  was  accompanied  with  the  loss  of 
rsruwsliip,  could  hardly  have  had  any  other  effect 
in  the  time  of  Cicero.  It  may  be  true  that  exsilium, 
,  is,  the  change  of  solum  or  ground,  was  not  in 
terms  inducted  m  the  sentence  of  uqutt  el 
iutentietm:  the  person  might  stay  if  he  liked, 
aasnit  to  the  penalty  of  being  an  outcast,  and 
being  incapacitated  from  doing  any  legal  act.  In- 
deed, it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  that  bsjuskment  can 
exist  in  any  state,  except  such  state  has  distant 
i  of  its  own  to  which  the  offender  can  be 


sent.  Thus  banishment,  as  a  penalty,  did  not  exist 
in  the  old  English  law.  When  isopolitical  relations 
existed  between  Rome  and  another  state,  exsiliuro 
might  be  the  privilege  of  an  offender.  Cicero 
might  then  truly  say  that  exsilium  was  not  a  pun- 
ishment, but  a  mode  of  evading  punishment ;'  and 
this  is  quite  consistent  with  the  interdict  being  a 
punishment,  and  having  for  its  object  the  exsilium. 

According  to  Niebuhr,  the  interdict  was  intended 
to  prevent  a  person  who  had  become  an  exsul  from 
returning  to  Rome  and  resuming  his  citizenship  j 
and  the  interdict  was  taken  off  when  an  exeul  was 
recalled:  an  opinion  in  direct  contradiction  to  all 
the  testimony  of  antiquity.  Farther,  Niebuhr  as 
serts  that  they  who  settled  in  an  unprivileged  place 
(one  that  was  not  in  an  isopolitical  connexion  with 
Rome)  needed  a  decree  of  the  people,  declaring 
that  their  settlement  should  operate  as  a  legal  ex- 
sUium. And  this  assertion  is  supported  by  a  single 
passage  in  Livy,'  from  which  it  appears  that  it  was 
declared  by  a  plebiscitum,  that  C.  Fabius,  by  going 
into  exile  (exuUtum)  to  Tarquinii,  which  was  a  mu- 
nicipium,'  was  legally  in  exile. 

Niebuhr  asserts  that  Cicero  had  not  lost  his  fran- 
chise by  tbe  interdict,  but  Cioero  says  that  tht 
consequence  of  such  an  interdict  was  the  loss  of 
caput.  And  the  ground  on  which  he  mainly  at- 
tempted to  support  his  case  was,  that  the  lex  by 
which  he  was  interdicted  was  in  fact  no  lex,  but  a 
proceeding  altogether  irregular.  Farther,  the  inter- 
diet  did  pass  against  Cioero,  but  was  not  taken  off 
when  he  was  recalled.  It  is  impossible  to  caution 
the  reader  too  much  against  adopting  implicitly  any 
thing  that  is  stated  in  the  orations  Pro  Carina,  Pro 
Balbo,  and  Pro  Domo ;  and,  indeed,  anywhere  else, 
when  Cicero  has  a  case  to  support. 

BAPHIUM  (jSofftov,  t**uucuv),  an  establish- 
ment for  dyeing  cloth,  a  dyehouse. 

An  apparatus  for  weaving  cloth,  and  adapting  it 
to  all  the  purposes  of  life,  being  part  of  every  Greek 
and  Roman  household,  it  was  a  matter  of  necessity 
that  the  Roman  government  should  have  its  own 
institutions  for  similar  uses  ;  and  the  immense 
quantity  of  cloth  required,  both  for  the  army  and  for 
all  the  officers  of  the  court,  made  it  indispensable 
that  these  institutions  should  be  conducted  on  a 
large  scale.  They  were  erected  in  various  parjs  of 
the  empire,  aocording  to  the  previous  habits  of  tbe 
people  employed  and  the  facilities  for  carrying  on 
their  operations.  Tarentum,  having  been  celebra 
ted  during  many  oenturies  for  the  fineness  and 
beauty  of  its  woollen  manufactures,  was  selected 
as  one  of  the  most  suitable  places  for  an  imperial 
baphium.4  Traces  of  this  establishment  are  still 
apparent  in  a  vast  accumulation  near  Taranto, 
called  "  Monte  Testaceo,"  and  consisting  of  the 
shells  of  the  Murex,  the  animal  which  afforded  the 
purple  dye. 

A  passage  in  jElius  Lampridius4  shows  that  these 
great  dyebouses  must  have  existed  as  early  as  the 
second  century.  It  is>  stated  that  a  certain  kind  ot 
purple,  commonly  called  "  Probiana,"  because  Pro- 
bus,  the  superintendent  of  tbe  dyebouses  (bapMis 
propositus),  bad  invented  it,  was  afterward  called 
"  AJexandrina,"  on  account  of  the  preference  given 
to  it  by  tbe  Emperor  Alexander  Severus.  Besides 
the  officer  mentioned  in  this  passage,  who  probably 
had  the  general  oversight  of  ill  the  imperial  baphia, 
it  appears  that  there  were  persons  called  procura- 
tors, who  were  intrusted  with  the  direction  of 
them  in  the  several  cities  where  they  were  ea 
tabhsbed.  Thus  the  Nolitia  Digniutum  utrtutfu* 
Imperii,  compiled  about  A.D.  426,  mentions  the 
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"  procurator"  of  the  dyehouses  of  Narbonne  and 
Toulon. 

We  learn  fiom  tne  Codex  Theodosianus  that  the 
dyehouses  of  Phcenice  long  retained  their  original 
■uperiority,  and  that  dyers  were  sent  to  them  from 
other  places  to  be  instructed  in  their  art. 

•BAPTES  (fiumiK),  a  mineral  mentioned  by 
Pliny.1  It  is  thought,  from  its  description  and  its 
name,  to  have  been  amber,  dyed  or  stained  of  some 
ether  than  its  natural  colour.* 

BAPTISTETUUM.    (Vid.  B.»th.) 

BAR'ATHRUM.    (Vid.  Obtoma.) 

BARBA  (iruyuv,  yivtiov,  vmpnj'),  the  beard.  The 
fashions  which  have  prevailed  at  different  times 
and  in  different  countries  with  respect  to  the  beard 
have  been  very  various.  The  most  refined  modern 
nations  regard  the  beard  as  an  encumbrance,  with- 
out beauty  or  meaning ;  but  the  ancients  generally 
cultivated  its  growth  and  form  with  special  atten- 
tion ;  and  that  the  Greeks  were  not  behindhand  in 
this,  any  more  than  in  other  arts,  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  statues  of  their  philosophers.  The 
phrase  woyovorpofelv,  which  is  applied  to  letting 
the  beard  grow,  implies  a  positive  culture.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  a  thick  beard,  vuyuv  f}a0vt  or  daovft 
was  considered  as  a  mark  of  manliness.  The 
Greek  philosophers  were  distinguished  by  their 
long  beards  as  a  sort  of  badge,  and  hence  the  term 
which  Persius*  applies  to  Socrates,  magieler  barba- 
te*. The  Homeric  heroes  were  bearded  men  ;  as 
Agamemnon,  Ajax,  Menelaus,  Ulysses.*  Accord- 
ing to  Chrysippus,  cited  by  Athenteus,*  the  Greeks 
wore  the  beard  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  he  adds  that  the  first  man  who  was  shaven 
was  called  ever  after  tiporpi,  "shaven"  (from 
Ktipa).  Plutarch'  says  that  the  reason  for  the 
shaving  was  that  they  might  not  be  pulled  by  the 
beard  in  battle.  The  custom  of  shaving  the  beard 
continued  among  ths  Greeks  till  the  time  of  Justin- 
ian, and  during  that  period  even  the  statues  of  the 
philosophers  were  without  the  beard.  The  philoso- 
phers, however,  generally  continued  the  old  badge 
of  their  profession,  and  their  ostentation  in  so  doing 
gave  rise  to  the  saying  that  a  long  beard  does  not 
Yiake  a  philosopher  (iruyoyoTpo+ia  fiXSeofov  oi 
iroul),  and  a  man  whose  wisdom  stopped  with  his 
beard  was  called  U  vCtyuvoe  oo+bc.  So  Aulas  Gel- 
lius*  says,  "  Video  barbam  et  pullntm,  pkilotophum 
nondum  video."  Horace*  speaks  of  "feeding  the 
philosophic  beard."1*  The  Romans,  in  early  times, 
wore  the  beard  uncut,  as  we  learn  from  the  insult 
offered  by  the  Gaul  to  "Marcus  Papirius,"  and  from 
Cicero  ;l*  and,  according  to  Varro"  and  Pliny,'*  the 
Roman  beards  were  not  shaved  till  B.C.  800,  when 
P.  Ticinius  Mana  brought  over  a  barber  from  Siciry ; 
and  Pliny  adds,  that  the  first  Roman  who  was 
shaved  {rams)  every  day  was  Scipio  Africanus. 
His  custom,  however,  was  soon  followed,  and  sha- 
ving became  a  regular  thing.  The  lower  orders,  then 
as  now,  were  not  always  able  to  do  the  same,  and 
hence  the  jeers  of  Martial."  In  the  later  times  of 
the  Republic,  there  were  many  who  shaved  the 
beard  only  partially,  and  trimmed  it  so  as  to  give  it 
an  ornamental  form ;  to  them  the  terms  bene  bar- 
bolt1'  and  btrbatubV  are  applied.  When  in  mourn- 
ing, all  the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower  orders  let 
their  beards  grow. 

In  the  general  way  in  Rome  at  this  time,  a  long 
beard  {barba  promuta1*)  was  considered  a  mark  of 


1.  (H.  N.,  xxxrii.,  ».)— J.  (Moore'i  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  18*.)— 
ft  (Aristoph.,  Lyrat.,  107S.) — i.  (Sat.,  it.,  1.)— 8.  (IL,  nii.,74 ; 
raw.,  slfl.— Od.,  xn.,  170.)— «.  (xiii.,  S65.  ed.  Caseob.)— 7. 
(Thee.,  e.  5.)— 8.  (ix.,  «.)-*.  (Sat.,  II.,  ii.,  S3.)— 10.  (Compare 
Qnintii.,  xi.,  I.)— II.  (Lhr.,  t.,  41.)— IS.  (Pro  Col.,  14.) — 1». 
(De  Re  Rut.,  ii.,  c.  II.)— 14.  (rii.,  69.)— IS.  (Tii.,86;  xii.,59.) 
—IS.  (Cic,  Catil.,  ii.,  10.)— 17.  (die.,  Ep.  ad  Att,  i.,  14, 1«.— 
Pro  CoL,  14.)— 18.  (Lit.,  xxrii.,  84.) 
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slovenliness  and  equator.  The  censors  Lucius  Vt> 
turius  and  P.  Licinins  compelled  Marcus  Iivius, 
who  had  been  banished,  on  his  restoration  to  the 
city,  to  be  shaved,  and  to  lay  aside  his  dirty  appear- 
ance {tmderi  et  tquolorem  deponere),  and  then,  but 
not  till  then,  to  come  into  the  senate,  dec.1  The 
first  time  of  shaving  was  regarded  as  the  beginning 
of  manhood,  and  the  day  on  which  this  took  place 
was  celebrated  as  a  festival.'  There  was  no  par- 
ticular time  fixed  for  this  to  be  done.  Usually, 
however,  it  was  done  when  the  young  Roman  as- 
sumed the  toga  virilis.'  Augustus  did  it  in  his  24th 
year,  Caligula  in  his  20th.  The  hair  cut  off  on 
such  occasions  was  consecrated  to  some  god. 
Thus  Nero  put  his  up  in  a  gold  box,  set  with  pearls, 
and  dedicated  it  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus.*  So  Statins* 
mentions  a  person  who  sent  his  hair  as  an  offering 
to  iEsculapius  Pergamenus,  and  requested  Statins 
to  write  some  dedicatory  verses  on  the  occasion. 
He  sent  the  hair  with  a  box  set  with  precious 
stones  [cum  gemmata  pyxide)  and  a  mirror. 

With  the  Emperor  Hadrian  the  beard  began  to 
revive.*  Plutarch  says  that  the  emperor  wore  it  to 
hide  some  scars  on  his  face.  The  practice  after- 
ward became  common,  and  till  the  time  of  Con- 
stantino the  Great  the  emperors  appear  in  busts 
and  coins  with  beards.  The  Romans  let  their 
beards  grow  in  time  of  mourning;  so  Augustus 
did'  for  the  death  of  Julius  Cesar,  and  the  time 
when  he  had  it  shaved  off  he  made  a  season  of 
festivity.'  The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  on 
such  occasions,  shaved  the  beard  close.*  Strabo" 
says  that  the  beards  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cas- 
siterides  were  like  those  of  goats.  Tacitus11  says 
that  the  Catti  let  their  hair  and  beard  grow,  and 
would  not  have  them  cut  till  they  had  stein  an 
enemy. 

Birbibi.  The  Greek  name  for  a  barber  was 
itovpevf,  and  the  Latin  Unuor.  The  term  employed 
in  modern  European  languages  is  derived  from  the 
low  Latin  barbatornu,  which  is  found  in  Petronius 
The  barber  of  the  ancients  was  a  far  more  impor 
tant  personage  than  his  modem  representative 
Men  had  not  often  the  necessary  implements  for  the 
various  operations  of  the  toilet :  combs,  mirrors, 
perfumes,  and  tools  for  clipping,  cutting,  shaving, 
<&c.  Accordingly,  the  whole  process  had  to  be 
performed  at  the  barber's,  and  hence  the  great  con- 
course of  people  who  daily  gossiped  at  the  ton- 
etrina,  or  barber's  shop.  Besides  the  duties  of  a 
barber  and  hairdresser,  strictly  so  called,  the  an- 
cient totuor  discharged  other  offices.  He  was  also  ■ 
a  nail-parer.  He  was,  in  fact,  much  what  the 
English  barber  was  when  he  extracted  teeth,  as 
well  as  cut  and  dressed  hair.  People  who  kept  the 
necessary  instrdments  for  all  the  different  opera- 
tions, generally  had  also  slaves  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  them.  The  business  of  the 
barber  was  threefold.  First,  there  was  the  cutting: 
of  hair :  hence  the  barber's  question,  »ru?  at  Keioo." 
For  this  purpose,  he  used  various  knives  of  different 
sizes  ana  shapes,  and  degrees  of  sharpness :  henco 
Lucian,1*  in  enumerating  the  apparatus  of  a  barber's 
shop,  mentions  nXijBof  /laxatptiiav  (/«i^a(pa,  paxat- 
pit,  Kovpif  are  used  also,  in  Latin  outer) ;  but 
scissors,  ^aA/ft  iiirXi)  (iax<uPaX*  (m  Latin  for/ex,  ax- 
ieia),  were  used  too."  U&xaipa  was  the  usual 
word.  (Bottiger,  however,  says  that  two  knives 
were  merely  used,  forming  a  kind  of  scissors.   The 
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elegant  made  of  cutting  the  hair  was  with 
the  single  bJfe,  /up  uaxatpa.1)  Irregularity  and 
i  of  the  hair  was  considered  a  great 
i  appears  generally,  and  from  Horace  ;* 
,  accordingly,  after  the  hair-catting,  the  uneren 
>  were  polled  oat  by  tweezers,  an  operation  to 
it  PoBnx*  applies  the  term  wapateyeaOai.  So 
the  hangers-on  on  great  men,  who  wished  to  look 
yoang,  were  accustomed  to  pall  out  the  gray  hairs 
for  them.4  Tfris  was  considered,  however,  a  mark 
of  effeminacy.4  The  person  who  was  .to  be  opera- 
ted on  by  the  barber  had  a  rough  cloth  (A/iSTuvov, 
uaobtcrs  in  Plaotus')  laid  on  his  shoulders,  as  now, 
to  keep  the  hairs  off  his  dress,  See.  The  second 
pan  of  the  business  was  shaving  (rader*,  rasitare, 
fsptfr).  This  was  done  with  a  frpov,  a  noracu/o,' 
a  razor  (as  we,  retaining  the  Latin  root,  call  it), 
which  he  kept  in  a  case,  #7*17,  fcpodfm?,  £vpo66*r)c, 
"  a  razor-case."*  Some,  who  would  not  submit  to 
the  operation  of  the  razor,  used  instead  some  pow- 
ernd  depuatory  ointments  or  plasters,  as  psitothroni' 
maim  Crtt*?*  Venetum  latum ;"  dropox}*  Stray 
haks  which  escaped  the  razor  were  pulled  out  with 
mall  pincers  or  tweezers  (volstUa,  rpixolMiov). 
The  third  part  of  the  barber's  work  was  to  pare 
the  saAs  of  the  hands,  an  operation  which  the 
Greeks  expressed  by  the  words  ovpx%tcv  and  uiro- 
r*Xtf&*?*  The  instruments  used  for  this  purpose 
were  called  tmx'or^pta,  sc.  uaxalpta.1*  This  prac- 
tice of  employing  a  man  expressly  to  pare  the  nails 
explains  Ptautns's  humorous  description  of  the 
■nseriy  Euclio  : 

"  Qui"  ip*i  jradem  tensor  ungues  dempserat, 
Collegit,  omnia  abitulit  prasegmina."1* 

Even  to  the  miser  it  did  not  occur  to  pare  his  nails 
himself,  and  save  the  money  he  would  have  to  pay ; 
but  only  to  collect  the  parings,  in  hope  of  making 
something  by  them.  So  Martial,  in  rallying  a  fop, 
who  had  tried  to  dispense  with  the  barber's  servi- 
ces by  using  different  kinds  of  plasters,  &c,  asks 
him,"  Quid  facient  ungues  t  What  will  your  nails 
do?  How  will  you  get  your  nails  pared  \  So  Ti- 
boOns  says,"  quid  (prodest)  ungues  artificis  docta 
tubsttMiss*  sun;  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
person  addressed  was  in  the  habit  of  employing  one 
of  the  more  fashionable  tonsors.  The  instruments 
wed  are  referred  to  by  Martial '• 

BAB/BITOS  0afi6iTot  or  0ap6iTov),  a  stringed  in- 
strument, called  by  Theocritus  jro/lvgopdof."  The 
-Euiic  form  ^dp/uTot"  led  the  grammarians  to  de- 
rive the  word  from  Paoif  and  /u'rof,  a  thread  or 
string ;  bat  according  to  Strabo,*1  who,  if  the  read- 
ing be  correct,  makes  it  the  same  with  aa/Mm/,  it 
was  of  foreign  origin.  Pindar,  in  a  fragment  quoted 
by  Athensns,  refers  the  invention  of  it  to  Terpan- 
der,"  but  in  another  place"  it  is  ascribed  to  Anac- 
reoa.  Diooysius**  tells  us  that  in  his  day  it  was 
■ot  in  use  among  the  Greeks,  but  that  the  Romans, 
who  derived  it  from  them,  still  retained  it  at  ancient 
sacrifices.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  its  exact 
form  with  any  certainty :  later  writers  use  the  word 
as  synonymous  with  Xipa.  CVid.  Lyra.) 
BARDOCUCUI/LUS.  (Yid.  Cocollvs.) 
'BASALTES,  a  species  of  marble,  as  Pliny" 


1  .YiMm,  voL  H ,  p.  80.)— ».  (Sat.,  I.,  8,  31.— Epfst.,  i„  I, 
14)—*.  GL,  H.>-4.  (Arittepb-,  Eonit,  988.)— 4.  (Aul.  CM1., 
■,  I*— CSe,  Pro  Rosa  Com.,  7.)— 8.  (Cant.,  IL,  ti.,  17.) — 7. 
(lanjaul,,  JSelkf.,  c.  31.)— 8.  (Arirtoph,  Thesm.,  830.— Pol- 
B, IW.  9, ft-hbai., MM.  (Pita.,  Hi  N.,  xixii.,  10, 
C.J-10.  (K«**J,  ti„  «,  9.)— 11.  (Pirn.,  iii.,  7«.) — 1«.  (lb.,  iii., 
H;  i,»J.)— IS.  (Aristope-,  EqnrL, 706.— 8cho).  in  loa— Theo- 


pW,  Oimrt  ,'c  fA-^-Pullui,  Onon.,  ii,  148.)— 14.  (Pallor, 
Onsm,  «,  140  y—U.  (AnlnL,  U,  4, 84.)— 18.  (Epig-.,  iii.,  74.>- 
0.(L,(,II.) — 18.  (Epis-,*i».,»8:  Iastnuwnu tonsorw.)— 19. 
(ni,  4i.>-M  (Mn,  Onon.,  iv.,  9.— E«rm.  M»f .  in  roes.)— 
n.  (x,  471,  t,  sd.  CMMb.)-Jl  (Alhsnaus,  rr.,  p.  833,  so- 
ft. VUtmm,  i»,  p.  I75.H-34.  (Ant.  Rom.,  rii.,  73.>~».  (H. 
R.xun.,  it 


terms  it,  found  in  ^Ethiopia,  of  the  colour  and  ntrd. 
ness  of  iron,  whence  its  name,  from  an  Oriental  tern 
basalt,  signifying  "iron."  To  what  Eastern- lan- 
guage this  word  belongs  is  not  known ;  we  may  com- 
pare with  it,  however,  the  Hebrew  baxxel.  Pliny 
speaks  of  fine  works  of  art  in  Egyptian  basalt,  and 
of  these  some  have  found  their  way  to  Rome,  as 
the  lions  at  the  base  of  the  ascent  to  the  Capitol, 
and  the  Sphinx  of  the  Villa  Borghese.1  Winckel- 
mann  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  this  stone :  the 
black,  which  is  the  more  common  sort,  is  the  ma- 
terial of  the  figures  just  mentioned ;  the  other  vari- 
ety has  a  greenish  hue.1  We  must  be  careful  not 
to  confound  the  basaltts  of  the  ancients  with  the 
modem  basalt.  The  former  was  merely  a  species 
of  syenite,  commonly  called  basaltoid  syenite,  black 
Egyptian  basalt,  and  "  basalte  antique."  The  ba- 
salt of  the  moderns  is  a  hard,  dark-coloured  rock, 
of  igneous  origin.' 

BASANISTAI.    (Yid.  Baiunos.) 

•BASANITES  LAPIS  (/Joouvinjc  Atfloc ),  called 
also  Basanos  and  Lapis  Lydiut,  the  Touchstone. 
Its  Greek  and  English  names  both  refer  to  its  office 
of  trying  metals  by  the  touch.  The  appellation  of 
"  Lydian  Stone"  was  derived  from  the  circumstance 
of  Lydia  having  been  one  of  its  principal  localities. 
It  was  also  obtained  in  Egypt,  and,  besides  the  use 
just  mentioned,  was  wrought  into  various  orna- 
ments, as  it  still  is  at  the  present  day.  Other 
names  for  the  Touchstone  were  Chrysites,  from  its 
particular  efficacy  in  the  trial  of  gold,  and  CoticuU, 
because  generally  formed,  for  convenience'  sake, 
into  the  shape  of  a  small  whetstone.4  The  Basa- 
nite  or  Touchstone  differs  but  little  from  the  com- 
mon variety  of  silicious  slate.  Its  colour  is  grayish 
or  bluish  black,  or  even  perfectly  black.  If  a  bar  of 
gold  be  rubbed  against  the  smooth  surface  of  this 
stone,  a  metallic  trace  is  left,  by  the  colour  of  which 
an  experienced  eye  can  form  some  estimate  of  the 
purity  of  the  gold.  This  was'  the  ancient  mode  of 
proceeding.  In  modern  times,  however,  the  judg- 
ment is  still  farther  determined  by  the  changes  pro- 
duced in  this  metallic  trace  by  the  application  of  ni- 
tric acid  (aquafortis),  which  immediately  dissolves 
those  substances  with  which  the  gold  may  be  al- 
loyed. Basalt  and  some  other  varieties  of  argillite 
answer  the  same  purpose.  The  touchstones  em- 
ployed by  the  jewellers  of  Paris  are  composed  chief- 
ly of  hornblende.  Brogniart  calls  it  Corniemt  Lyd- 
iemu.* 

BAS'ANOS  (fiaaavot),  the  general  term  among 
the  Athenians  for  the  application  of  torture.  By  a 
decree  of  Scamandrius,  it  was  ordained  that  no  free 
Athenian  could  be  put  to  the  torture ;'  and  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  general  practice,  notwith- 
standing the  assertion  of  Cicero'  to  the  contrary 
(de  institutis  Atkeniensium,  Rkodiorum — apud  quos 
liberi  civesque  torquentur).  The  only  two  apparent 
exceptions  to  this  practice  are  mentioned  by  Anti- 
phon*  and  Lysias.'  Bat,  in  the  case  mentioned 
by  Antiphon,  Bookh"  has  shown  that  the  torture 
was  not  applied  at  Athens,  but  In  a  foreign  country ; 
and  in  Lysias,  as  it  is  a  Platasan  boy  that  is  spoken 
of,  we  have  no  occasion  to  conclude  that  he  was  an 
Athenian  citizen,  since  we  learn  from  Demosthe 
nee"  that  all  Plateaus  were  not  necessarily  Athe 
nian  citizens.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that 
the  decree  of  Scamandrius  does  not  appear  to  have 
interdicted  the  use  of  torture  as  a  means  of  execu- 
tion, since  we  find  Demosthenes"  reminding  the 


1.  (Moon'*  Mineralogy,  p.  83.)— 3.  (Winckelmann,  Works, 
to),  t.,  p.  110,  409, 4a)— S.  (Fee  in  Plin-  L  a.)— 4.  (Hill's  The- 
ophrsstns,  p.  189,  in  notis.) — 3.  (Cletvolaud'i  Mineralogy,  p 
300.) — 8.  (Andoc.,  De  Mrst.,  33. — Compare  Lya.,  imi  rpavp., 
177.— c  Agnst.,  483.)— 7.  (Oist.  Prat.,  o.  34.)— 8.  (De  Herod. 
cad.,  739.)— 9.  (c.  Simon,  193.) — 10.  (Stasuhatu.  der  Athsner, 
L,p.l99;  ii., p. 413.)— 11.  CcNsBr..l38)  i — 19. (De Cor.. 3714 
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judges  that  they  had  pat  Antiphon  to  death  by  the 
rack  (orpctXCxjavrcc).1 

The  evidence  or  slaves  was,  however,  always  ta- 
ken with  torture,  and  their  testimony  was  not  oth- 
erwise received.*  From  this  circumstance  their 
testimony  appears  to  have  been  considered  of  more 
value  than  that  of  freemen.  Thus  Isnus*  says, 
"  When  slaves  and  freemen  are  at  hand,  you  do  not 
make  use  of  the  testimony  of  freemen ;  but,  putting 
slaves  to  the  torture,  you  thus  endeavour  to  find  out 
the  truth  of  what  has  been  done."  Numerous  pas- 
sages of  a  similar  nature  might  easily  be  produced 
from  the  orators.4  Any  person  might  offer  his  own 
slave  to  be  examined  by  torture,  or  demand  that  of 
his  adversary,  and  the  offer  or  demand  was  equally 
called  wp6xXriait  elc  pdoavov  If  the  opponent  re- 
fused to  give  up  his  slave  to  be  thus  examined,  such 
a  refusal  was  looked  upon  as  a  strong  presumption 
against  him.  The  irpoKfoioic  appears  to  have  been 
generally  made  in  writing,'  and  to  have  been  deliv- 
ered to  .the  opponent  in  the  presence  of  witnesses 
in  the  most  frequented  part  of  the  Agora ;'  and  as 
there  were  several  modes  of  torture,  the  particular 
one  to  be  employed  was  usually  specified.'  Some- 
times, when  a  person  offered  his  slave  for  torture, 
he  gave  his  opponent  the  liberty  of  adopting  any 
mode  of  torture  which  the  latter  pleased.'  The 
parties  interested  either  superintended  the  torture 
themselves,  or  chose  certain  persons  for  this  pur- 
pose, hence  called  paeaviarai,  who  took  the  evi- 
dence of  the  slaves.*  In  some  cases,  however,  we 
find  a  public  slave  attached  to  the  court,  who  ad- 
ministered the  torture  ;"  but  this  appears  only  to 
have  taken  place  when  the  torture  was  administer- 
ed in  the  court,  in  presence  of  the  judges."  This 
pnblic  mode  of  administering  the  torture  was,  bow- 
ever,  certainly  contrary  to  the  usual  practice."  The 
general  practice  was  to  read  at  the  trial  the  depo- 
sitions of  the  slaves,  which  were  called  paoavoi,1' 
and  to  confirm  them  by  the  testimony  of  those  who 
were  present  at  the  administration  of  the  torture. 

BASCAN'IA.     (Vid.  Fascikum.) 

BASCAUDA,  a  British  basket.  This  term,  which 
remains  with  very  little  variation  in  the  Welsh 
"basgawd"  and  the  English  "basket,"  was  con- 
veyed to  Rome  together  with  the  articles  denoted 
by  it.  We  find  it  used  by  Juvenal"  and  by  Mar- 
tial" in  connexions  which  imply  that  these  articles 
were  held  in  much  esteem  by  the  luxurious  Ro- 
mans. In  no  other  manufacture  did  our  British  an- 
cestors excel  so  as  to  obtain  for  their  productions  a 
similar  distinction."  In  what  consisted  the  curios- 
ity and  the  value  of  these  baskets,,  we  are  not  in- 
formed ;  but  they  seem  to  be  classed  among  vessels 
capable  of  holding  water. 

B  ASILEIA  ( Baoiteia)  was  the  name  of  a  festival 
celebrated  at  Lebadeia,  in  Boeotia,  in  honour  of  Tro- 
phonius,  who  had  the  surname  of  BaoiXnt.  This 
festival  was  also  called  Trophonia — Tpojuvia ;" 
and  was  first  observed  under  the  latter  name  aa  a 
general  festival  of  the  Boeotians  after  the  battle  of 
Leuctra." 

BAS'ILETJS  (fiaaOeic),  ANAX  (avaf),  titles  ori- 
ginally given  to  any  persons  in  authority,  and  ap- 


1  (Compile  Plutarcb-Phoc,  c  35.)— S.  (Antiph.,  TetraL,  i., 
p.  833.) — 3.  (Da  Ciron.  Herod  ,  308.)— 4.  (Compare  Damoath, 
o.  Orator,  i,  p.  874.— Antiphon,  Da  Cboreot.,  778.— Lycnrg, 
o.  Laoor.,  lN-ltS.)— i.  (Damoath.,  c  Putaan.,  078.)— 4.  (De- 
moetb,  c.  Aphob.,  in.,  848.)— 7.  (Damoath.,  c.  Staph.,  L,  1120.) 
--8.  (Antiph.,  Da  Choreut.,  777.)— 9.  (Aojirvoi  /SaaarieTdc, 
i  ri7VTT>iro(it»  A  r»  'H$ai<rreioi> :  laoor..  Trap.,  o.  ».— Compare 
Damoath.,  e.  Pentaen,  078, 070.— Antiph.,  Kanmopia  faf/uvc., 
MO.r— 10.  (aaaforai  ii  SoV a  cVpfc,  not  ffammti  barrln  ujiuv : 
Aoh.,Da  Leg.,  384,  ad.  Taylor.)— 11.  ( JBech,  1.  c— Demoath, 
e.  Eaerg,  1 144.) — 13.  (OacayKfir  oix  form  harrin  vfidv :  De- 
aaoath.,  c  Staph.,  i.,  1100.)  — IS.  (Harpocr.,  Suid,  a.  t.  —  Da- 
aaoeth,  o.  Nictatiat,  1244.)— 14.  (in.,  46.)— IS.  (xvr, SO.)— 10. 
(Henrr'a  Hiat.  of  Britain,  b.  i.,  c.  8,  p.  238.)— 17.  (Prlliiz,  Onom, 
L,  1,  «  !7  1—18.  (Diod.  Sic,  x»,  S3.) 
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plied  in  the  first  instance  indiscriminately,  without 
any  accurate  distinction.  In  the  government  ol 
Pheacis,  which  was  a  mixed  constitution,  consist- 
ing of  one  supreme  magistrate,  twelve  peers  oi 
councillors,  and  the  assembly  of  the  people,  each  ol 
the  twelve  who  shared,  as  well  as  the  one  vbn 
nominally  possessed  the  supreme  power,  is  desig- 
nated by  the  word  paoiXtvc,1  which  title  became 
afterward  strictly  appropriated  in  the  sense  of  oar 
term  king ;  but  &va(  continued  long  to  have  a  much 
wider  signification.  In  the  CEdjpUs  Tyraanus,  the 
title  avaf  is  applied  to  Apollo,*  to  Tiresias,*  to  Cre- 
on  and  CEdipus,'  and  to  the  Chorus.'  Isocrates* 
uses  paoiXtvt  in  the  sense  of  king,  and  &raf  as  ex- 
actly synonymous  with  prince,  calling  the  king's 
sons  Imutnc,  and  his  daughters  avaaaat.  The  title 
of  basileus  was  applied  to  magistrates  in  some  re- 
publican states,  who  possessed  no  regal  power,  but 
who  generally  attended  to  whatever  was  connected 
with  the  religion  of  the  state  and  publie  worship. 
Thus  the  second  archon  at  Athens  had  the  title  of 
basileus  (vid.  Abcbom),  and  we  find  magistrates 
with  the  same  title  in  the  republican  states  of  Del- 
phi,' Siphnos,*  Chalcedon,  Cyzicns,  dec' 

After  the  introduction  of  the  republican  form  of 
government  into  the  Grecian  communities,  anothei 
term  (ripamoc,  tyramau)  came  into  use,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  other  two,  and  was  used  to  desig- 
nate any  citizen  who  had  acquired  and  retained  for 
life  the  supreme  authority  in  a  state  which  bad  pre- 
viously enjoyed  the  republican  form  of  government. 
The  term  tyrant,  therefore,  among  the  Greeks,  bad 
a  different  signification  from  its  usual  acceptance  in 
modern  language ;  and  when  used  reproachfully,  it 
is  only  in  a  political,  and  not  a  moral  sense ;  for 
many  of  the  Greek  tyrants  conferred  great  benefits 
upon  their  country. 

BASILICA  (sc.  odes,  aula,  portion — floeiXuaf, 
also  regit"),  a  building  which  served  as  a  court  of 
law  and  an  exchange,  or  place  of  meeting  for  mer- 
chants and  men  of  business.  The  term  is  derived, 
according  to  Philander,11  from  paaiXtic,  a  king,  in 
reference  to  early  times,  when  the  chief  magistrate 
administered  the  laws  he  made ;  but  it  is  more  im- 
mediately adopted  from  the  Greeks  of  Athens, 
whose  second  archon  was  styled  upxov  paotXcvc, 
and  the  tribunal  where  he  adjudicated  oroa  fiaaiX- 
eioc ,"  the  substantive  aula  or  portieu*  in  Latin  be- 
ing omitted  for  convenience,  and  the  distinctive  ep- 
ithet converted  into  a  substantive.  The  Greek 
writers,  who  speak  of  the  Roman  basilica:,  call  them 
sometimes  aroai  fiaoiXutai,  and  sometimes  merely 
anal. 

The  first  edifice  of  this  description  was  not  erect- 
ed until  B.C.  182 ;"  for  it  is  expressly  stated  by  the 
historian  that  there  were  no  basilica;  at  the  time  of 
the  fire,  which  destroyed  so  many  buildings  in  the 
Forum,  under  the  consulate  of  Marceuusand  Lsevi- 
nus,  B.C.  212."  It  was  situated  in  the  Forum  ad- 
joining the  Curia,  and  was  denominated  Basilica 
Porcia,  in  commemoration  of  its  founder,  M.  Por- 
cius  Cato.  Besides  this,  there  were  twenty  others, 
erected  at  different  periods,  within  the  city  of 
Rome,-1*  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  fre- 
quently alluded  to  by  the  ancient  authors :  1.  Basil- 
ica Scmpronia,  constructed  by  Titus  Sempronius, 
B.C.  171,"  and  supposed,  by  Donati  and  Nardini, 
to  have  been  between  the  vious  Tnscus  and  the 
Telabrum.  2.  Basilica  Opimia,  which  was  abovr> 
the  Comitium.    8.  Basilica  Fault  JEmilii,  or  Batili- 


1.  (Od,  via.,  300.)— 2.  (1.  810.)— 3.  ft.  304.)— 4.  (L  Ml.)— 5 
(1.  Ml.)—  6.  (Brag.,  toI.  ii,  p.  318,  ed  Anger.)— 7.  (Plat, 
Quaa*.  Or.,  rii,  177.)— 8.  (Iaocr,  JEgin-  c.  17.)— ».  <Wach 
emnth,  I.,  i.,  p.  148.)— 10.  (Stat.,  SUt.,  i.,  1,  30.— gnat,  Octtr, 
31.)— 11.  (Comment.  Vitror.)— 12.  (Pama,  I,  3,  ♦  1.— Damoath. 
Arietogit,  p.  778.)— 13.  (Lir.,  iini.,  44.)— 14.  (Lit.,  xrri,  274 
—IS.  (Pitiac.,  Lax.  Ant,  a.  t.  Baailica.)— 18.  (Lit,  ilir,  180 
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called  also  Regit  Pauti  by  Stathis.1 
Cicero1  mentions  two  basilica  of  this  name,  of 
which  one  was  built,  and  the  other  only  restored, 
by  Plains  JEmilius.  Both  these  edifices  were  in 
the  Forum,  and  one  was  celebrated  for  its  open  per- 
istyle of  Phrygian  columns,'  which  Plutarch  (Cat.) 
states  was  erected  by  L  jEmilios  Paulus  during  his 
«0M nlahip,  at  an  expense  of  1600  talents,  sent  to 
aim  by  Cesar  from  Gaul,  as  a  bribe  to  gain  him 
ofer  from  the  aristocratical  party.  A  representa- 
tion of  this  is  given  below.  4.  Basilica  Pompeii, 
called  also  regie,*  near  the  theatre  of  Pompey.  5. 
BatUita  Julia,  erected  by  Julias  Cesar,  in  the  Fo- 
ram, and  opposite  to  the  Basilica  JSmilia.  It  was 
baa  the  roof  of  this  building  that  Caligula  scatter- 
ed money  among  the  people  for  several  successive 
■ays.*  •.  BatiHca  Can  el  Lucii,  the  grandsons  of 
Augustas,  by  whom  it  was  founded.*  7.  Basilica 
Vtpia  or  Trajarn,  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan.  8.  Basil- 
ita  CmulmMtati,  erected  by  the  Emperor  Constan- 
uae,  supposed  to  be  the  ruin  now  remaining  on  the 
Via  Sacra,  near  the  Temple  of  Rome  and  Venus, 
sad  commonly  called  the  Temple  of  Peace.  Of  all 
these  magnificent  edifices,  nothing  now  remains  be- 
yond the  ground  plan,  and  the  bases  and  some  por- 
tioa  of  the  columns  and  superstructure  of  the  last 
two.  The  basilica  at  Pompeii  is  in  better  preserva- 
tion ;  the  external  walls,  ranges  of  columns,  and 
tribunal  of  the  judges  being  still  tolerably  perfect  on 
the  ground  floor. 

The  Forum,  or,  where  there  was  more  than  one, 
the  one  which  was  in  the  most  frequented  and  cen- 
tral part  of  the  city,  was  always  selected  for  the 
sits  of  a  basilica ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  classio 
writers  not  nnfrequently  use  the  terms  forum  and 
teniae*  synonymously,  as  in  the  passage  of  Clau- 
dtan* — Dtnutaqu*  cingit  Rtghuauratuforafatcibm 
Cifia  fetor,  where  the  Forum  is  not  meant,  but  the 
aeaflica  which  was  in  it,  and  which  was  surround- 
ed by  the  actors  who  stood  in  the  Forum.' 

Vit  ravins'  directs  that  the  most  sheltered  part  of 
the  Forum  should  be  selected  for  the  site  of  a  basil- 
ica, in  order  that  Che  public  might  suffer  as  little  as 
possible  from  exposure  to  bad  weather,  while  going 
to,  or  retaining  from,  their  place  of  business ;  he 
night  also  have  added,  for  their  greater  convenience 
wait  engaged  within,  since  many  of  these  edifices, 
sad  all  of  the  more  ancient  ones,  were  entirely  open 
to  the  external  air,  being  surrounded  and  protected 
solely  by  an  open  peristyle  of  columns,  as  the  an- 
aexed  representation  of  the  Basilica  .(Emilia,  from  a 
of  Lepidus,  with  the  inscription,  clearly 


When,  however,  the  Romans  became  wealthy 
and  refined,  and,  consequently,  more  effeminate,  a 
wal  was  substituted  for  the  external  peristyle,  and 
the  cduinns  were  confined  to  the  interior ;  or,  if 
■sec  externally,  it  was  only  in  decorating  the  irp6- 
•aar,  or  vestibule  of  entrance.  This  was  the  only 
change  which  took  place  in  the  form  of  these  build- 
ings from  the  time  of  their  first  institution  until 
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they  were  converted  into  Christian  churches  The 
ground  plan  of  all  of  them  is  rectangular,  and  their 
width  not  more  than  half,  nor  less  than  one  third 
of  the  length  ;l  but  if  the  area  on  which  the  edi- 
fice was  to  be  raised  was  not  proportionably  long, 
small  chambers  {chalcidica)  were  cat  off  from  one 
of  the  ends,'  which  served  as  conveniences  for  the 
judges  or  merchants.  This  area  was  divided  into 
three  naves,  consisting  of  a  centre  {media  portion) 
and  two  side  aisles,  separated  from  the  centre  one 
each  by  a  single  row  of  columns :  a  mode  of  con- 
struction particularly  adapted  to  buildings  intended 
for  the  reception  of  a  large  concourse  of  people.  At 
one  end  of  the  centre  aisle  was  the  tribunal  of  the 
judge,  in  form  either  rectangular  or  circular,  and 
sometimes  cut  off  from  the  length  of  the  grand  nave 
(as  is  seen  in  the  annexed  plan  of  the  basilica  at 
Pompeii,  which  also  affords  an  example  of  the 
chambers  of  the  judices  or  chalcidica  above  men- 
tioned), or  otherwise  thrown  out  from  the  posterior 
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wall  of  the  building,  like  the  tribune  of  some  of  the 
most  ancient  churches  in  Rome,  and  then  called  the 
hemioycle  :  an  instance  of  which  is  afforded  in  the 
Basilica  Trajani,  of  which  the  plan  is  given  below. 
It  will  be  observed  that  this  was  a  most  sumptuous 
edifice,  possessing  a  double  tribune,  and  double  re  w 
of  columns  on  each  side  of  the  centre  aisle,  dividi'tg 
the  whole  into  five  naves. 

The  internal  tribune  was  probably  the  original 
construction,  when  the  basilica  was  simply  used  as 
a  court  of  justice ;  but  when  those  spacious  halls 
were  erected  for  the  convenience  of  traders  as  well 
as  loungers,  then  the  semicircular  and  external 
tribune  was  adopted,  in  order  that  the  noise  anil 


confusion  in  the  basilica  might  not  interrupt  tin 
proceedings  of  the  magistrates.'  In  the  centre  ol 
this  tribune  was  placed  the  curule  chair  of  the  prat 
tor,  and  seats  for  judices,  who  sometimes  amount 
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fa  to  the  number  of  180,*  and  the  advocates ;  and 
round  the  sides  of  the  hemicycle,  called  the  wings 
(cornua),  were  seats  for  persons  of  distinction,  as 
well  as  the  parties  engaged  in  the  proceedings.  It 
was  in  the  wing  of  the  tribune  that  Tiberius  sat  to 
overawe  the  judgment  at  the  trial  of  Granius  Mai- 
cellus.'  The  two  side  aisles,  as  has  been  said, 
were  separated  from  the  centre  one  by  a  row  of  col- 
umns, behind  each  of  which  was  placed  a  square 
pier  or  pilaster  (parattata'),  which  supported  the 
flooring  of  an  upper  portico,  similar  to  the  gallery 
of  a  modern  church.  The  upper  gallery  was  in 
like  manner  decorated  with  columns,  of  lower  di- 
mensions than  those  below;  and  these  served  to 
support  the  roof,  and  were  connected  with  one  an- 
other by  a  parapet  wall  or  balustrade  (plutcu**), 
which  served  as  a  defence  against  the  danger  of 
falling  over,  and  screened  (the  crowd  of  loitereis 
above  (tubbatilican?)  from  the  people  of  business  in 
the  area  below.'  This  gallery  reached  entirely 
round  the  inside  of  the  building,  and  was  frequented 
by  women  as  well  as  men,  the  women  on  one  side 
and  the  men  on  the  other,  who  went  to  hear  and 
see  what  was  going  on.'  The  staircase  which  led 
to  the  upper  portico  was  on  the  outside,  as  is  seen 
in  the  plan  of  the  Basilica  of  Pompeii.  It  is  simi- 
larly situated  in  the  Basilica  of  Constantino.  The 
whole  area  of  these  magnificent  structures  wad 
covered  with  three  separate  ceilings,  of  the  kind 
called  tcshidinatum,  like  a  tortoise-shell ;  in  techni- 
cal language  now  denominated  coved,  an  expression 
used  to  distinguish  a  ceiling  which  has  the  general 
appearance  of  a  vault,  the  central  part  of  which  is, 
however,  flat,  while  the  margins  incline  by  a  cylin- 
drical shell  from  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  cen- 
tral square  to  the  side  walls ;  in  which  form  the 
ancients  imagined  a  resemblance  to  the  shell  of  a 
tortoise. 

From  the  description  which  has  been  given,  it 
will  be  evident  how  much  these  edifices  were  adapt- 
ed, in  their  general  form  and  construction,  to  the 
uses  of  a  Christian  church ;  to  which  purpose  some 
of  them  were,  in  fact,  converted,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  a  passage  in  Ausonius,  addressed  to  the  Em- 
peror Gratianus :  Basilica  dim  ncgotiis  plena,  nunc 
mti*  pro  tua  salute  susceptis.*  Hence  the  later  wri- 
ters of  the  Empire  apply  the  term  basilica!  to  all 
churches  built  after  the  model  just  described ;  and 
such  were  the  earliest  edifices  dedicated  to  Chris- 
tian worship,  which,  with  their  original  designation, 
continue  to  this  day,  being  still  called  at  Rome  ta- 
silicke.  A  Christian  basilica  consisted  of  four  prin- 
cipal parts :  1.  Xlpovaoc,  the  vestibule  of  entrance. 
2.  Nctif,  wait,  and  sometimes  gremium,  the  nave 
or  centre  aisle,  which  was  divided  from  the  two 
side  ones  by  a  row  of  columns  on  each  of  its  sides. 
Here  the  people  assembled  for  the  purposes  of  wor- 
ship. 3.  'A/tbav  (from  uvaoaivetv,  to  ascend),  cho- 
rus (the  choir),  and  suggestum,  a  part  of  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  nave  raised  above  the  general  level 
of  the  floor  by  a  flight  of  steps.  4.  'leparelov,  lepbv 
fHjua,  sanctuarinm,  which  answered  to  the  tribune 
of  the  ancient  basilica.  In  the  centre  of  this  sanc- 
tuary was  placed  the  high  altar,  under  a  tabernacle 
or  canopy,  such  as  still  remains  in  the  Basilica  of 
St.  John  of  Lateran  at  Rome,  at  which  the  priest 
officiated  with  his  face  turned  towards  the  people. 
Around  this  altar,  and  in  the  wings  of  the  sanctua- 
rium,  were  seats  for  the  assistant  clergy,  with  an 
elevated  chair  for  the  bishop  at  the  bottom  of  the 
circle  in  the  centre.' 
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BASIL'ICA  (BaotAixai  Aumifetf).  About  A.0. 
876,  the  Greek  emperor  Basilius,  the  Macedonian, 
commenced  this  work,  which  was  completed  by  his 
son  Leo,  the  philosopher.  Before  the  reign  of  Ba- 
silius, there  had  been  several  Greek  translations  of 
the  Pandect,  the  Code,  and  the  Institutes ;  but  there 
was  no  authorized  Greek  version  of  them.  The 
numerous  Constitutions  of  Justinian's  successors, 
and  the  contradictory  interpretations  of  the  jurists, 
were  a  farther  reason  for  publishing  a  revised  Greek 
text  under  the  imperial  authority.  This  great  work 
was  called  Basilica,  or  Baeifaical  tiiarafttc :  it  was 
revised  by  the  order  of  Constantinus  Porphyrogen- 
neta,  about  A.D.  945.  The  Basilica  comprised  the 
Institutes,  Pandect,  Code,  the  Novelise,  and  the  im- 
perial Constitutions  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Jus- 
tinian, in  a  Greek  translation,  in  sixty  books,  which 
are  subdivided  into  titles.  The  publication  of  this 
authorized  body  of  law  in  the  Greek  language  led  to 
the  gradual  disuse  of  the  original  compilation  of 
Justinian  in  the  East 

The  arrangement  of  the  matter  in  the  Basilica  is 
as  follows :  All  the  matter  relating  to  a  given  sub- 
ject is  selected  from  the  Corpus  Juris ;  the  extracts 
from  the  Pandect  are  placed  first  under  each  title, 
then  the  constitutions  of  the  Code,  and  next  in  or- 
der the  provisions  contained  in  the  Institutes  and 
the  Novella;,  which  confirm,  or  complete  the  provis- 
ions of  the  Pandect.  The  Basilica  does  not  con- 
tain all  that  the  Corpus  Juris  contains ;  but  it  con- 
tains numerous  fragments  of  the  opinions  of  ancient 
jurists,  and  of  imperial  Constitutions,  which  are  not 
in  the  Corpus  Juris. 

The  Basilica  was  published,  with  a  Latin  version, 
by  Fabrot,  Paris,  1647,  seven  vols.  fol.  Fabrot  pub- 
lished only  thirty-six  books  complete,  and  six  oth- 
ers incomplete:  the  other  books  were  made  up 
from  an  extract  from  the  Basilica  and  the  scholiasts. 
Four  of  the  deficient  books  were  afterward  found  in 
MS.,  and  published  by  Gerhard  Meerman,  with  a 
translation  by  M.  Otto  Reitz,  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
his  Thesaurus  Juris  Civilis  et  Canonici ;  and  they 
were  also  published  separately  in  London  in  1766, 
folio,  as  a  supplement  to  Fabrot's  edition.  A  new 
critical  edition,  by  the  brothers  Heimbach,  was  com- 
menced in  1838,  and  is  now  in  progress. 

•BASILISCUS  (paotMoKoc),  the  Basilisk,  some- 
times called  Cockatrice,  from  the  vulgar  belief  in 
modern  times,  that  it  is  produced  from  the  egg  of 
a  cock.  "  Nicander  describes  it,"  observes  Dr.  Ad- 
ams, "as  having  a  small  body,  about  three  palms 
long,  and  of  a  shining  colour.  All  the  ancient  au 
thors  speak  with  horror  of  the  poison  of  the  Basilisk, 
which  they  affirm  to  be  of  so  deadly  a  nature  as  to 
prove  fatal,  not  only  when  introduced  into  a  wound, 
but  also  when  transmitted  through  another  object. 
Avicenna  relates  the  case  of  a  soldier,  who,  having 
transfixed  a  basilisk  with  a  spear,  its  venom  proved 
fatal  to  him,  and  also  to  his  horse,  whose  lip  was  ac- 
cidentally wounded  by  it.  A  somewhat  similar  sto- 
ry is  alluded  to  by  Lucan.1  Linnteus,  regaiding,  of 
course,  all  the  stories  about  the  Basilisk  as  utterly 
fabulous,  refers  this  creature,  as  mentioned  by  the 
ancients,  to  the  Laecrta  Iguana.  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing it  very  problematical,  however,  whether  the  Ig- 
uana be  indeed  the  Basilisk  of  the  ancients.  Cal- 
met  supposes  the  Scriptural  basilisk  to  be  the  same 
with  the  Cobra  di  CaptUo,  but  I  am  not  aware  of 
its  being  found  in  Africa.  The  serpent  which  is 
described  under  the  name  of  Buskah  by  Jackson, 
would  answer  very  well  in  most  respects  to  the 
ancient  descriptions  of  the  Basilisk."* 

BASTER'NA,  a  kind  of  litter  {lectiea)  in  which 
women  were  carried  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  em- 
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peiun.  It  appears  to  hare  resembled  the  lectica 
(mi.  LbcrcaJ  rery  closely ;  and  the  only  difference 
appaready  was,  that  the  lectica  was  carried  by 
slaves,  and  the  basterna  by  two  moles.  Several 
etymologies  of  the  word  have  been  proposed.  Sal- 
ntawns  supposes  it  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek 
^imifti.'  A  description  of  a  basterna  is  given  by 
a  poet  m  the  Latin  Anthology.' 

BATHS.— BoAovriw,  Balnearium,  Balneum,  Bo- 
emtum,  Balnea,  Balinea,  and  Thema.  These  words 
ue  all  commonly  translated  by  our  general  term 
bath  or  baths ;  but  in  the  writings  of  the  earlier 
aad  better  authors  they  are  used  with  a  nice  dis- 
ermtaation.  Balneum  or  balintum,  which  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  fiaXavelov,*  signifies,  in  its  primary 
e,  a  bath  or  bathing- vessel,  such  as  most  per- 
of  any  consequence  among  the  Romans  pos- 
ed in  their  own  houses ;  in  which  sense  it  is 
uses'  by  Cicero,4  balintum  caUjuri  jubebo,  and  from 
that  it  came  to  signify  the  chamber  which  con- 
tained the  bath*  (labrum  ti  in  balineo  rum  est),  which 
is  also  the  proper  translation  of  the  word  balneari- 
um. The  diminutive  balneoium  is  adopted  by  Sen- 
eta'  to  designate  the  bath-room  of  Scipio,  in  the 
Tula  at  Literatim,  and  is  expressly  used  to  charac- 
terize the  unassuming  modesty  of  republican  man- 
ners, as  compared  with  the  luxury  of  his  own  times. 
Bat  when  the  baths  of  private  individuals  became 
more  sumptuous,  and  comprised  many  rooms  in- 
stead of  the  one  small  chamber  described  by  Sene- 
ca, the  plural  balnea  or  balinea  was  adopted,  which 
sul,  in  correct  language,  had  reference  only  to  the 
BUbs  of  private  persons.  Thus  Cicero  terms  the 
baths  at  the  villa  of  his  brother  Quintus7  balnearia. 
Babtem  and  balinea,  which,  according  to  Varro,* 
have  no  singular  number,  were  the  public  baths. 
(Balnea  is,  however,  used  in  the  singular,  to  desig- 
nate a  private  bath,  in  an  inscription  quoted  by  Rei- 
nesos.*)  Thus  Cicero"  speaks  of  balnea*  Scniat, 
bahuat  fubUcat,  and  in  vettibulo  balnearum,"  and 
Aulas  Genius1*  of  balneat  Sitias.  But  this  accuracy 
of  diction  is  neglected  by  many  of  the  subsequent 
writers,  and  particularly  by  the  poets,  among  whom 
balnea  is  not  uncommonly  used  in  the  plural  number 
to  signify  the  public  baths,  since  the  word  balnea 
could  not  be  introduced  in  an  hexameter  verse. 
Pliny  also,  in  the  same  sentence,  makes  use  of  the 
sealer  plural  balnea  for  public,  and  of  balneum  for  a 
private  bath.1*  Tkerma  (from  Sip/ta,  warmth)  mean, 
properly,  warm  springs  or  baths  of  warm  water,  but 
caste  afterward  to  be  applied  to  the  structures  in 
which  the  baths  were  placed,  and  which  were  both 
hot  and  cold.  There  was,  however,  a  material  dis- 
tinction between  the  balnea  and  thermcc,  inasmuch 
as  the  former  was  the  term  used  under  the  Repub- 
lic, and  referred  to  the  public  establishments  of  that 
age,  which  contained  no  appliances  for  luxury  be- 
yond the  mere  convenience  of  hot  and  cold  baths, 
whereas  the  latter  name  was  given  to  those  magnifi- 
cent edifices  which  grew  up  under  the  Empire,  and 
which  comprised  within  their  range  of  buildings  all 
Ibe  appurtenances  belonging  to  the  Greek  gymna- 
%*,  as  well  as  a  regular  establishment  appropriated 
far  bathing ;  which  distinction  is  noticed  by  Juve- 
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"  Am  fttit  out  ikermat,  out  Phabi  balnea." 


writers,  however,  use  these  terms  with- 
Thus  the  baths  erected  by  Clan- 
Etruscus,  the  freedman  of  the  Emperor  Clan- 
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dian,  are  styled  by  Statius1  balnea,  and  by  Martial 
Etrutci  thermula.  In  an  epigram,  also,  by  Mar 
tial,'  "tubice  balneum  thermit,"  the  terms  are  not  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  building,  but  tu  two  different 
chambers  in  the  same  edifice. 

Bathing  was  a  practice  familiar  to  the  Greeks  of 
both  sexes  from  the  earliest  times,  both  in  fresh 
water  and  salt,  and  in  the  natural  warm  springs  as 
well  as  vessels  artificially  heated.  Thus  NausicaS, 
daughter  of  Alcinous,  king  of  Ptueacia,  goes  out  with 
her  attendants  to  wash  her  clothes,  and,  after  the 
task  is  done,  she  bathes  herself  in  the  river.*  Ulys- 
ses, who  is  conducted  to  the  same  spot,  strips  and 
takes  a  bath,  while  she  and  her  servants  stand 
aside.*  Europa  also  bathes  in  the  river  Anaurus,* 
and  Helen  and  her  companions  in  the  Eurotas.' 
Warm  springs  were  also  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  bathing.  The  'UpatXeia  Xovrpu  shown  by  Vul- 
can or  Minerva  to  Hercules  are  celeorated  by  the 
poets.  Pindar  speaks  of  the  hot  bath  of  the  bymphs 
— icpfia  Nv/upav  Xovrpa,'  and  Homrr *  celebintes  one 
of  the  streams  of  the  Scamandor  Mr  its  warm  tem- 
perature. The  artificial  warm  **<h  was  taken  in  a 
vessel  called  aaa/uvdot  by  Horn*-',"  because  it  dimin- 
ished the  uncleanliness  of  the  akin,  and  Iptaotf  by 
Athenteus."  It  would  appear,  from  the  description 
of  the  bath  administered  tu  Ulysses  in  the  palace  of 
Circe,  that  this  vessel  did  not  contain  water  itself, 
but  was  only  used  for  the  bather  to  sit  in  while  the 
warm  water  was  poured  ovor  him,  which  was  heated 
in  a  large  caldron  or  tripod,  under  which  the  fire  was 
placed,  and,  when  sufficiently  warmed,  was  .taken 
out  in  other  vessels,  and  poured  over  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  the  person  who  sat  in  the  uadfuvdof." 
Where  cleanliness  merely  was  the  object  sought, 
cold  bathing  was  adopted,  which  was  considered  as 
most  bracing  to  the  nerves ;'*  but,  after  violent  bod- 
ily fatigue  or  exertion,  warm  water  was  made  use 
ot,  in  order  to  refresh  the  body  and  relax  the  over- 
tension  of  the  muscles.'*  Thus  the  aaufuvOoc,  is  pre- 
pared for  Peisistratus  and  Telemachus  in  the  pal- 
ace of  Menelaus,"  and  is  resorted  to  by  Ulysses  and 
domed,  when  they  return  with  the  captured  horses 
of  Rhesus." 

*Er  f>'  iaaiiivBovc  ftuvref  Hiearaf  XovaavTO. 
From  which  passage  we  also  learn  that  the  vessel 
was  of  polished  marble,  like  the  basins  (labra)  which 
have  been  discovered  in  the  Roman  baths.  An- 
dromache, in  the  22d  book  of  the  Iliad,  prepares  a 
hot  bath  for  Hector  against  his  return  from  battle ; 
and  Nestor,  in  the  14th,  orders  Hecamede  to  make 
ready  the  warm  bath  (#tp/za  Xotrpa) ;  and  the  Phav- 
acians  are  represented  as  being  addicted  to  the  van- 
ities of  dress,  warm  baths,  and  sexual  indulgence." 

TZlftara  f  ifri/wiCa,  "Kctrpu  re  ■Stpfta,  «<u  rival. 
It  was  also  customary  for  the  Greeks  to  take  two 
baths  in  succession,  first  cold  and  afterward  warm; 
thus,  in  the  passage  of  the  Iliad  just  referred  to, 
Ulysses  and  Diomed  both  bathe  in  the  sea,  and  af- 
terward refresh  themselves  with  a  warm  bath  (dou- 
fuvdof)  upon  returning  to  their  tents.  The  custom 
of  plunging  into  cold  water  after  the  warm  bath 
mentioned  by  ArisUdes,"  who  wrote  in  the  second 
century,  does  not  refer  to  the  Greeks  of  this  early 
age,  but  to  those  who  lived  after  the  subjugation  of 
their  country  by  the  Romans,  from  whom  the  habit 
was  most  probably  borrowed. 

After  bathing,  both  sexes  anointed  themselves, 
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the  women1  as  well  as  men,  In  order  that  the  akin 
might  not  be  left  harsh  and  rough,  especially  after 
waim  water.*  Oil  (fXauv)  is  the  only  ointment 
mentioned  by  Homer  as  used  for  this  purpose,  and 
fliny*  says  that  the  Greeks  had  no  better  ointment 
at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  than  oil  perfumed 
with  herbs.  In  all  the  passages  quoted  above,  the 
bathers  anoint  themselves  with  clear  pure  oil  (AiV 
W019) ;  but  in  the  23d  book  of  the  Iliad,4  Venus 
anoints  the  body  of  Hector  with  oil  scented  with 
roses  (Haiy  jndoevri),  and,  in  the  14th  book  of  the 
same  poem,*  Juno  anoints  herself  with  oil  "  ambro- 
sial, sweet,  and  odoriferous"  (,a/i6pooiov,  Uavcv,Tt&- 
vo/iivov):  and  elsewhere  the  oil  is  termed  hvuSec, 
sweet-smelling,  upon  which  epithet  the  commenta- 
tors and  Athenaeus*  remark  that  Homer  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  more  precious  ointments, 
but  calls  them  oil  with  an  epithet  to  distinguish 
them  from  common  oil.  The  ancient  heroes,  how- 
ever, never  used  precious  unguents  (jtvpa). 

Among  the  Greeks  as  well  as  Romans,  bathing 
was  always  a  preliminary  to  the  hour  of  meals.  In- 
deed, the  process  of  eating  seems  to  have  followed 
as  a  matter  of  course  upon  that  of  bathing;  for 
even  Nausicae  and  her  companions,  in  the  passage 
refeired  to  above,  immediately  after  they  had  bathed 
and  anointed  themselves,  sat  down  to  eat  by  the 
river's  side  while  waiting  for  the  clothes  to  dry.1 

The  Lacedaemonians,  who  considered  warm  wa- 
ter as  enervating  and  effeminate,  used  two  kinds  of 
baths,  namely,  the  cold  daily  bath  in  the  Eurotas, 
which  Agesilaus  also  used,'  and  a  dry  sudorific  bath 
in  a  chamber  heated  with  warm  air  by  means  of  a 
stove ;'  and  from  them  the  chamber  used  by  the 
Romans  for  a  similar  purpose  was  termed  Lacon- 
ttum.1* 

Thus  it  seems  clear  that  the  Greeks  were  famil- 
iar with  the  use  of  the  bath,  both  as  a  source  of 
health  and  pleasure,  long  before  it  came  into  gener- 
al .  practice  among  the  Romans,  although  they  had 
s»  public  establishments  expressly  devoted  to  the 
purpose  of  the  same  magnificence  as  the  Romans 
had  ;  in  which  sense  the  words  of  Artemidorus" 
may  be  understood,  when  he  says,  "They  were 
unacquainted  with  the  use  of  baths"  (JiaXavtla  oin 
liieiaav) ;  for  it  appears  that  the  Athenians,  at  least, 
had  public  baths  (Xovrpuvtc)  attached  to  the  gym- 
nasia, which  were  more  used  by  the  common  peo- 
ple than  by  the  great  and  wealthy,  who  had  private 
baths  in  their  own  houses.1* 

The  Romans,  as  well  as  Greeks,  resorted  to  the 
rivers,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  their  history,  from 
motives  of  health  or  cleanliness,  and  not  of  luxury ; 
for,  as  the  use  of  linen  was  little  known  in  those 
ages,"  health  as  well  as  comfort  Tendered  frequent 
ablutions  necessary.  Thus  we  learn  from  Seneca1* 
that  the  ancient  Romans  washed  their  legs  and 
arms  daily,  and  bathed  their  whole  body  once  a 
week. 

It  is  not  recorded  at  what  precise  period  the  use 
of  the  warm  bath  was  first  introduced  among  the 
Romans ;  but  we  learn  from  Seneca1*  that  Scipio 
had  a  warm  bath  in  his  villa  at  Literatim,  which, 
however,  was  of  the  simplest  kind,  consisting  of  a 
simple  chamber,  just  sufficient  for  the  necessary 
purposes,  and  without  any  pretension  to  luxury. 
It  was  "  small  and  dark,"  he  says,  "  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  ancients."  This  was  a  bath  of  warm 
water;  but  the  practice  of  heating  an  apartment 
with  warm  air  by  flues  placed  immediately  under  it, 
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so  as  to  produce  a  vapour  bath,  is  seated  by  Valeri- 
us Maximus1  and  by  Pliny*  to  have  been  invented 
by  Sergius  Orata,  who  lived  in  the  age  of  Crasaos, 
before  the  Marsic  war.    The  expression  used  by 
Valerius  Maximus  is  balnea  pensilia,  and  by  Pliny 
balineas  pensile*,  which  is  differently  explained  by 
different  commentators ;  but  a  single  glance  at  the  . 
plans  inserted  below  will  be  sufficient  in  order  w  ' 
comprehend  the  manner  in  which  the  flooring  of  the 
chambers  was  suspended  over  the  hollow  cells  of 
the  hypocaust,  called  by  Vitruvius  suspensur*  eel- 
dariorum,'  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  invention,  which  is  more  fully  ex- 
emplified in  the  following  passage  of  Ausonius  :* 
"Quid  (memorem)  qua  sulpkurea  substructa  crepOnt 

fumant 
Balnea,  fertenti  cum  Mulciber  kaustus  operto, 
Volvit  ankelatas  tectoria  per  cava  flammas, 
Inclusion  gtomeran*  astu  exspmmte  vaperem  1" 
By  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  use  of  baths,  both 
public  and  private,  of  warm  water  and  hot  air,  had 
obtained  very  generally,  and  with  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  luxury,  if  not  of  splendour,  as  may  be  col- 
lected from  a  letter  to  his  brother,*  in  which  he  in- 
forms him  that  he  had  given  directions  for  removing 
the  vapour  bath  (assa)  into  the  opposite  angle  of  the 
undressing-room  (apodyterium),  on  account  of  the 
flue  being  placed  in  an  injudicious  situation;  and 
we  learn  from  the  same  author  that  there  were 
baths  at  Rome  in  his  time — balneas  Senias* — which 
were  open  to  the  pnblic  upon  payment  of  a  small 
fee.' 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  Roman  history,  a  mucu 
greater  delicacy  was  observed  with  respect  to  pro- 
miscuous bathing,  even  among  tne  men,  than  was 
usual  among  the  Greeks ;  for,  according  to  Vale- 
rius Maximus,*  it  was  deemed  indecent  for  a  father 
to  bathe  in  company  with  his  own  son  after  he  had 
attained  the  age  of  puberty,  or  a  son  in-law  with  his 
father-in-law:  the  same  respectful  reserve  being 
shown  to  blood  and  affinity  as  was  paid  to  the  tem- 
ples of  the  gods,  towards  whom  it  was  considered 
as  an  act  of  irreligion  even  to  appear  naked  in  any 
of  the  places  consecrated  to  their  worship.*  But 
virtue  passed  away  as  wealth  increased  ;  and,  w  .ien 
the  thermae  came  into  use,  not  only  did  the  men 
bathe  together  in  numbers,  but  even  men  and  women 
stripped  and  bathed  promiscuously  in  the  same  bath. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  the  public  establishments 
often  contained  separate  baths  for  both  sexes  ad- 
joining to  each  other,1*  as  will  be  seen  to  have  been 
also  the  case  at  the  baths  of  Pompeii.  Aulus  Gel- 
lius"  relates  a  story  of  a  consul's  wife  who  took  a 
whim  to  bathe  at  Teanum  (Teano),  a  small  provin- 
cial town  of  Campania,  in  the  men's  baths  (balneis 
virilibus) ;  probably  because,  ia  a  small  town,  the 
female  department,  like  that  at  Pompeii,  was  more 
confined  and  less  convenient  than  that  assigned  to 
the  men ;  and  an  order  was  consequently  given  to 
the  quaestor,  M.  Marius,  to  turn  the  men  out.  But 
whether  the  men  and  women  were  allowed  to  use 
each  other's  chambers  indiscriminately,  or  that 
some  of  the  public  establishments  had  only  one 
common  set  of  baths  for  both,  the  custom  prevailed 
under  the  Empire  of  men  and  women  bathing  indis- 
criminately together."  This  custom  was  forbidden 
by  Hadrian"  and  by  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus;14  and 
Alexander  Severn*  prohibited  any  baths,  common 
to  both  sexes  (balnea  mixta),  from  being  opened  in 
Rome." 
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When  the  public  baths  (balnea)  were  first  institu- 
ted, they  were  only  for  the  lower  orders,  who  alone 
bathed  in  public  ;  the  people  of  wealth,  as  wen  as 
those  who  formed  the  equestrian  and  senatorian  or- 
ders, using  private  baths  in  their  own  houses.  But 
this  monopoly  was  not  long  enjoyed ;  for,  as  early 
even  as  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  we  find  no  less  a 
personage  than  the  mother  of  Augustus  making  use 
of  the  public  establishments,1  which  were  probably, 
at  that  tone,  separated  from  the  men's ;  and,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  even  the  emperors  themselves  bathed 
m  pubbc  with  the  meanest  of  the  people.  Thus 
Hadrian  often  bathed  in  public  among  the  herd  (cum 
ossnh**);  and  even  the  virtuous  Alexander  Se- 
•eras  took  his  bath  among  the  populace  in  the  ther- 
ms he  had  himself  erected,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
bs  predecessors,  and  retained  to  the  palace  in  bis 
bathing-dress  ;*  and  the  abandoned  Gallienus  amu- 
ted  hknself  by  bathing  in  the  midst  of  the  young 
tad  old  of  both  sexes — men,  women,  and  children.4 
The  baths  were  opened  at  sunrise  and  closed  at 
motet ;  but,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus,  it 
mold  appear  that  they  were  kept  open  nearly  all 
light;  for  he  is  stated*  to  have  furnished  oil  for  bis 
owa  thermae,  which  previously  were  not  opened  be- 
fore daybreak  (ante  auroram),  and  were  shut  before 
■net  (safe  veaperum) ;  and  Juvenal*  includes  in  his 
catalogue  of  female  immoralities,  that  of  taking  the 
bath  at  night  (balnea  node  tubii),  which  may,  how- 
•jttx,  refer  to  private  baths. 

The  price  of  a  bath  was  a  quadrant,  the  smallest 
r*ee  of  coined  money  from  the  age  of  Cicero  down- 
ward,' which  was  paid  to  the  keeper  of  the  bath 
(M&uator) ;  and  hence  it  is  termed  by  Cicero,  in  the 
«auon  just  cited,  quadrenUtria  permutatio,  and  by 
Beaeca,*  ru  qvadreaUaxia.    Children  below  a  cer- 
tain age  were  admitted  free.* 
"  See  ptteri  crcdunt,  nisi  oii  nenium  acre  lawmtttr." 
Strangers  also,  and  foreigners,  were  admitted  to 
some  of  the  baths,  if  not  to  all.  without  payment, 
as  we  learn  from  an  inscription  found  at  Rome,  and 
■noted  by  Prtiscus.'* 

L.  octavto.  l.  r.  cam. 
eofo.  t»ib.  mil 

<JC1  VAVATIOlTSa  OtATOTTAH  HVN1CIFIBVS, 

IHCOLIS 

HOSPTTIBCS  ST  ADVENTOKIHDS. 

The  baths  were  closed  when  any  misfortune  hap- 
pened to  the  Republic  -,"  and  Suetonius  says  that  the 
Emperor  Caligula  made  it  a  capital  offence  to  in- 
dulge in  the  luxury  of  bathing  upon  any  religious 
horjday.1*  They  were  originally  placed  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  rdiles,  whose  business  it 
was  to  keep  them  also  in  repair,  and  to  see  that 
they  were  kept  clean  and  of  a  proper  temperature." 
la  the  provinces,  the  same  duty  seems  to  have  de- 
volved upon  the  quaestor,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  passage  already  quoted  from  Aulas  Gellius.1* 

The  time  usually  assigned  by  the  Romans  for 
taking  The  bath  was  the  eighth  hour,  or  shortly  af- 
terward." 

"  Oct  team  potent  tenor t ;  lavsbimur  tout} 
Sat,  quern  tint  Stepham  lelnea  juncta  «•»*»'." 

Before  that  time  none  but  invalids  were  allowed  to 
bathe  ia  public.  **    Vitruvius  reckons  the  best  hours 
1  for  bathing  to  be  from  midday  until  about 
t "    Pliny  took  bis  bath  at  the  ninth  hour  in 
r,  and  at  the  eighth  in  winter  ;*•  and  Martia. 
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speaks  of  taJtmg  a  bath,  when  fatigued  and  weary, 
at  the  tenth  hour,  and  even  later.1 

When  the  water  was  ready  and  the  baths  pre- 
pared, notice  was  given  by  the  sound  of  a  bell — at 
Ihv  jiarum.*  One  of  these  bells,  with  the  inscription 
Fikhi  Balkiatosm,  was  found  in  the  therms  Dio- 
cletiana,  in  the  year  1548,  and  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  learned  Fulvius  Ursinus.* 

While  the  bath  was  used  for  health  merely  or 
cleanliness,  a  single  one  was  considered  sufficient 
at  a  time,  and  that  only  when  requisite.  But  the 
luxuries  of  the  Empire  knew  no  such  bounds,  and 
the  daily  bath  was  sometimes  repeated  as  many  as 
seven  and  eight  times  in  succession — the  number 
which  the  Emperor  Commodus  indulged  himself 
with.4  Gordian  bathed  seven  times  a  day  in  sum- 
mer,  and  twice  in  winter ;  the  Emperor  Gallienus 
six  or  seven  times  in  summer,  and  twice  or  thrice 
in  winter.'  Commodus  also  took  his  meals  in  the 
bath  ;*  a  custom  which  was  not  confined  to  a  dis- 
solute emperor  alone,  for  Martial1  attacks  a  certain 
^Emilius  for  the  same  practice,  which  passage,  how- 
ever, is  differently  interpreted  by  some  commenta- 
tors. 

It  was  the  usual  and  constant  habit  of  the  Ro- 
mans to  take  the  bath  after  exercise,  and  previous- 
ly to  their  principal  meal  (cm);  but  the  debauchees 
of  the  Empire  bathed  also  after  eating,  as  well  as 
before,  in  order  to  promote  digestion,  so  as  to  ac- 
quire a  new  appetite  for  fresh  delicacies.  Nero  is 
related  to  have  indulged  in  this  practice,'  which  is 
also  alluded  to  by  Juvenal.* 

Upon  quitting  the  bath,  it  was  usual  for  the  Ro- 
mans, as  well  as  Greeks,  to  be  anointed  with  oil ;  to 
which  custom  both  Pompey  and  Brutus  are  repre- 
sented by  Plutarch  as  adhering.  But  a  particular 
habit  of  body,  or  tendency  to  certain  complaints, 
sometimes  required  this  order  to  be  reversed ;  for 
which  reason  Augustus,  who  suffered  from  nervous 
disorders,  was  accustomed  to  anoint  himself  before 
bathing;1*  and  a  similar  practice  was  adopted  by 
Alexander  Severus."  The  most  usual  practice, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  to  take  some  gentle 
exercise  (cxercitatio)  in  the  first  instance,  and  then, 
after  bathing,  to  be  anointed  either  in  the  sun,  or  in 
the  tepid  or  thermal  chamber,  and  finally  to  take 
their  food. 

The  Romans  did  not  content  themselves  with  a 
single  bath  of  hot  or  cold  water,  but  they  went 
through  a  course  of  baths  in  succession,  in  which 
the  agency  of  air  as  well  as  water  was  applied.  It 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  order  in  which 
the  course  was  usually  taken,  if,  indeed,  there  was 
any  general  practice  beyond  the  whim  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Under  medical  treatment,  of  course  the 
succession  would  be  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the 
disease  for  which  a  cure  was  sought,  and  would 
vary,  also,  according  to  the  different  practice  of  dif- 
ferent physicians.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  it 
was  a  general  practice  to  close  the  pores  and  brace 
the  body  after  the  excessive  perspiration  of  the  va- 
pour bath,  either  by  pouring  cold  water  over  the 
head,  or  by  plunging  at  once  into  the  piscina,  or  into 
a  river,  as  the  Russians  still  do,"  and  as  the  Romans 
sometimes  did,  as  we  learn  from  Ausonius. 
uVidi  ego  dejettot  multo  tudore  laxaeri 
Fatli&tte  Lent,  et  frigora  pitcinarum, 
Ut  vivit  fruerentur  aquit ;  max  amne  refotot 
Pleudenii  geltium  flumtn  peputitte  luUatu."1' 

Musa,  the  physician  of  Augustus,  is  said  to  have 
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introduced  this  practice,1  which  became  quite  the 
fashion,  in  consequence  of  the  benefit  which  the 
emperor  derived  from  it,  though  Dion*  accuses  him 
of  having  artfully  caused  the  death  of  Marcellus  by 
an  improper  application  of  the  same  treatment.  In 
other  cases  it  was  considered  conducive  to  health 
to  pour  warm  vrair  over  the  head  before  the  vapour 
bath,  and  cold  wale  immediately  after  it ;'  and  at 
other  times  a  success  x-n  of  warm,  tepid,  and  cold 
water  was  resorted  to. 

The  two  physicians,  G.'ni  and  Celsus,  differ  in 
some  respects  as  to  the  or i?er  in  which  the  baths 
should  be  taken ;  the  former  recommending  first  the 
hot  air  of  the  Laconicum  (atpi  dippy),  next  the 
bath  of  warm  water  (idup  dtpjiiv  and  Aovrpov),  af- 
terward the  cold,  and,  finally,  to  be  well  rubbed  ;' 
while  the  latter  recommends  his  patients  first  to 
sweat  for  a  short  time  in  the  tepid  chamber  (lepida- 
rium)  without  undressing  ;  then  to  proceed  into  the 
thermal  chamber  (calidarium),  and,  after  having  gone 
through  a  regular  course  of  perspiration  there,  not 
to  descend  into  the  warm  bath  (solium),  but  to  pour 
a  quantity  of  warm  water  over  the  head,  then  te- 
pid, and  finally  cold ;  afterward  to  be  scraped  with 
the  strigil  (perfricari),  and  finally  rubbed  dry  and 
anointed.'  Such,  in  all  probability,  was  the  usual 
habit  of  the  Romans  when  the  bath  was  resorted  to 
as  a  daily  source  of  pleasure,  and  not  for  any  par- 
ticular medical  treatment ;  the  more  so,  as  it  re- 
sembles, in  many  respects,  the  system  of  bathing 
still  in  practice  among  the  Orientals,  who,  as  Sir 
W.  Gell  remarks,  "  succeeded  by  conquest  to  the 
luxuries  of  the  enervated  Greeks  and  Romans."* 

In  the  passage  quoted  above  from  Galen,  it  is 
plain  that  the  word  Xovrpov  is  used  for  a  warm 
bath,  in  which  sense  it  also  occurs  in  the  same  au- 
thor. Vitruvius,'  on  the  contrary,  says  that  the 
Greeks  used  the  same  word  to  signify  a  cold  bath 
(frigida  lavatio,  quam  Graci  Xotrpov  vocitant).  The 
contradiction  between  the  two  authors  is  here  point- 
ed out,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  impossibility, 
as  well  as  impropriety,  of  attempting  to  fix  oik  pre- 
cise meaning  to  each  of  the  different  terms  made 
use  of  by  the  ancient  writers  in  reference  to  their 
bathing  establishments. 

Having  thus  detailed  from  classical  authorities 
l  ho  general  habits  of  the  Romans  in  connexion  with 
their  system  of  bathing,  it  now  remains  to  examine 
and  explain  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  struc- 
tures which  contained  their  baths,  which  will  serve 
as  a  practical  commentary  upon  all  that  has  been 
said.  Indeed,  there  are  more  ample  and  better  ma- 
terials for  acquiring  a  thorough  insight  into  Roman ' 


1.  (Plin.,H.N.,xxT.,  ».)—*.  (liii.,  p.  917.)— J.  (Plin.,  H.N., 
zxriii.,  14.— CeUui.  De  Med.,  i,  S.)— 4.  (Galen,  Ds  Methodo 
I'edendi,  x.,  10,  p.  708,  709,  ad.  Kahn.)— 5.  (Cel..,  De  Med.,  i., 
4  )— «.  (Goll'i  Pompeii,  wl.  1,  p.  88,  ed.  183S.I— 7.  (v.,  11.) 
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manners  in  this  one  particular,  than  for  any  "torn 
of  the  usages  connected  with  their  domestic  habits 
Lucian,  in  the  treatise  which  is  inscribed  Hippiai, 
has  given  a  minute  and  interesting  description  of  a 
set  of  baths  erected  by  an  architect  of  that  name. 
which  it  is  to  be  regretted  is  much  too  long  for  ir- 
sertion  in  this  place,  but  which  is  well  worth  peru- 
sal ;  and  an  excavation  made  at  Pompeii  between 
the  years  1824,  '25,  laid  open  a  complete  set  of  pub- 
lic baths  (balnea),  with  many  of  the  chambers,  even 
to  the  ceilings,  in  good  preservation,  and  construct- 
ed in  all  their  important  parts  upon  rules  very  simi- 
lar to  those  laid  down  by  Vitruvius. 

In  order  to  render  the  subjoined  remarks  more 
easily  intelligible,  the  preceding  woodcut  is  insert- 
ed, which  is  taken  from  a  fresco  painting  upon  the 
walls  of  the  therms  of  Titus  at  Rome. 

The  woodcut  on  the  following  page  represents  the 
ground-plan  of  the  baths  of  Pompeii,  which  are  near- 
ly surrounded  on  three  sides  by  houses  and  shops, 
thus  forming  what  the  Romans  termed  an  intula. 

The  whole  building,  which  comprises  a  double 
set  of  baths,  has  six  different  entrances  from  the 
street,  one  of  which,  A,  gives  admission  to  the 
smaller  set  only,  which  were  appropriated  to  the 
women,  and  five  others  to  the  male  department ;  of 
which  two,  B  and  C,  communicate  directly  with  the 
furnaces,  and  the  other  three,  D,  E,  F,  with  the  ba- 
thing apartments,  of  which  F,  the  nearest  to  the 
Forum,  was  the  principal  one ;  the  other  two,  D  and 
E,  being  on  opposite  sides  of  the  building,  served 
for  the  convenience  of  those  who  lived  on  the  north 
and  east  sides  of  the  city.    To  have  a  variety  of 
entrances  (<fo<Jo«f  wo^Xotf  TeSvpufiivov)  is  one  ol 
the  qualities  enumerated  by  Lucian  necessary  to  a 
well-constructed  set  of  baths.1    Passing  through  the 
principal  entrance  F,  which  is  removed  from  the 
street  by  a  narrow  footway  surrounding  the  innk 
(the  outer  curb  of  which  is  marked  upon  the  plan 
by  the  thin  line  drawn  round  it),  and  after  descend- 
ing three  steps,  the  bather  finds  upon  his  left  hand 
a  small  chamber  .  i ),  which  contained  a  conveni- 
ence (latrina'),  and  proceeds  into  a  covered  portieo 
(2),  which  ran  round  three  sides  of  an  open  court— 
atrium  (3),  and  these  together  formed  the  vestibule 
of  the  baths— vutibdum  balncamm,*  in  which  the 
servants  belonging  to  the  establishment,  as  well  at 
such  of  the  slaves  and  attendants  of  the  great  ana 
wealthy  whose  services  were  not  required  in  the  ul- 
terior, waited.    There  are  seats  for  their  accom- 
modation placed   underneath  the  portico  (a,  «)■ 
This  compartment  answers  exactly  to  the  first. 
which  is  described  by  Lucian.*    Within  this  coun 


1.  (Hinpiu,  8.1-S.  lUtrinawmiiliowi.pnrim^T^^' 
time  of  Vino,  for  Ih.  bmthing-Tewel,  f»  w***"".^ 
De  Ling.  Uu  ix.,  68,  ed.  Mailer.— Comp«™  L"™-  •*  "" 
c.  3.  n. 111.)— 3.  (Cic.,  Pro  Coil.,  ».)— i.  (1  c.  »•) 
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He  keeper  01  the  baths  {balncator),  who  exacted  the 
fufau  paid  by  each  visiter,  was  also  stationed ; 
ud,  accordingly,  in  it  was  found  the  box  for  holding 
ike  money.  The  room  (4)  which  runs  back  from 
ike  portico  might  have  been  appropriated  to  him ; 
or,  if  not,  it  might  have  been  an  aeu*  or  ezedra,  for 
die  convenience  of  the  better  classes  while  await- 
■g  the  return  of  their  acquaintances  from  the  inte- 
rior, in  which  case  it  will  correspond  with  the 
ehsmbera  mentioned  by  Lucian,1  adjoining  to  the 
■rants'  waiting-place  (Iv  upiartpf  6i  tuv  if  rpv- 
tff  nptauvaeftivuv  olnquarov).  In  this  court  like- 
*ue,u  being  the  most  public  piace,  advertisements 
fcrthe  theatre,  or  other  announcements  of  general 
■merest,  were  posted  up,  one  of  which,  announcing 
i  gladiatorial  show,  still  remains.  (S)  Is  the  corri- 
dor which  conducts  from  the  entrance  E  into  the 
arae  vestibule.  (6}  A  small  cell  of  similar  use  as 
the  corresponding  one  in  the  opposite  corridor  (1). 
f)  A  passage  of  communication  which  leads  into 
Ike  chamber  (8),  the  frigidarium,  which  also  served 
B  la  tpoiyieiium  or  tpoliaiorium,  a  room  for  un- 
casing; and  which  is  also  accessible  from  the 
•reel  by  the  door  D,  through  the  corridor  (9),  in 
•huh  a  small  niche  is  observable,  which  probably 
•erred  for  the  station  of  another  balncator,  who  col- 
lected the  money  from  those  entering  from  the  north 
•treet  Here,  then,  is  the  centre  in  which  all  the 
persons  mast  have  met  before  entering  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  baths ;  and  its  locality,  as  well  as  oth- 
•»  characteristic  features  in  its  fittings  up,  leave  no 
room  to  doubt  that  it  served  as  an  undressing-room 
to  the  Maes  Pompeiana.  It  does  not  appear  that 
ay  general  rule  of  construction  was  followed  by 
the  architects  of  antiquity  with  regard  to  the  local- 
ity aad  temperature  best  adapted  for  an  apodyteri- 
■l  The  word  is  not  mentioned  by  Vitruvius,  nor 
Brpresaly  by  Lucian  -,  but  he  says  enough  for  ns  to 
■Jn  i  tut  it  belonged  to  the  frigidarium  in  the  baths 
*  31spias.'  "  After  quitting  the  last  apartment, 
*o»>  is  a  sufficient  number  of  chambers  for  the 
ht&ers  to  undress,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an 
•»»i,  containing  three  baths  of  cold  water."  Pliny 
-•*  younger  says  that  the  apodylcrium  at  one  of  his 
•ws  villas  adjoined  the  frigidarium,*  and  it  is  plain, 


(1  «.».)—*.  (1.  *   »>    1   <Ejfc,r.,«.) 


from  a  passage  already  quoted,  that  the  apodyttrium 
was  a  warm  apartment  in  the  baths  belonging  to 
the  villa  of  Cicero's  brother  Quintus  (atsa  in  alte- 
ram apodyterii  angulum  promovi),  to  which  tempera- 
ture Celsus  also  assigns  it.  In  the  therms:  at  Rcme, 
each  of  the  hot  and  cold  departments  had  probably 
a  separate  apodylcrium  attached  to  it ;  or,  if  not,  the 
ground-plan  was  so  arranged  that  one  apodytaiun 
would  be  contiguous  to,  and  serve  for  both  or  either ; 
but  where  space  and  means  were  circumscribed,  ai 
in  the  little  city  of  Pompeii,  it  is  more  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  frigidarium  served  as  an  apodyle- 
rium  for  those  who  confined  themselves  to  cold  ba- 
thing, and  the  tcpidarium  for  those  who  commenced 
their  ablutions  in  the  warm  apartments.  The  ba- 
thers were  expected  to  take  off  their  garments  in 
the  apodylcrium,  it  not  being  permitted  to  enter  into 
the  interior  unless  naked.1  They  were  then  deliv- 
ered to  a  class  of  slaves  called  capsarii  (from  capta, 
the  small  case  in  which  children  carried  their  books 
to  school),  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  charge  of  them. 
These  men  were  notorious  for  dishonesty,  and  lea- 
gued with  all  the  thieves  of  the  city,  so  that  they 
connived  at  the  robberies  they  were  placed  there  to 
prevent.  Hence  the  expression  of  Catullus,  "  Ofu- 
rum  optume  balntariorum  /"•  and  Trachilo,  in  the  Rn- 
dens  of  Plautus,'  complains  bitterly  of  their  rogue- 
ry, which,  in  the  capital,  was  carried  to  such  an  ex- 
cess that  very  severe  laws  were  enacted  against 
them,  the  crime  of  stealing  in  the  baths  being  made 
a  capital  offence. 

To  return  into  the  chamber  itself:  it  is  vaulted 
and  spacious,  with  stone  seats  along  two  sides  of 
the  wall  (»,  b),  and  a  step  for  the  feet  below,  slight- 
ly raised  from  the  floor  (pulvimu  ct  grain**).  Holes 
can  still  be  seen  in  the  walls,  which  might  have 
served  for  pegs  on  which  the  garments  were  hung 
when  taken  off;  for  in  a  small  provincial  town  like 
Pompeii,  where  a  robbery  committed  in  the  baths 
could  scarcely  escape  detection,  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  capsarii  to  take  charge  of  them.  It 
was  lighted  by  a  window  closed  with  glass,  and  or- 
namented with  stucco  mouldings  and  painted  yel- 
low.   A  section  and  drawing  of  this  interior  is  giv 


1.  (Cie.,  Pro  Ceel.,  S6.>-  i.  (Cum.,xxxiii.,  1  I 
91.)— 4.  (Vitrnr.,  v.,  10.) 
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en  in  Sir  W.  Oell's  Pompeii.  There  are  no  less 
than  six  doors  to  this  chamber ;  one  led  to  the  en- 
trance £,  another  to  the  entrance  D,  a  third  to  the 
small  room  (11),  a  fourth  to  the  furnaces,  a  fifth  to 
the  tepid  apartment,  and  the  Bixth  opened  upon  the 
cold  bath  (10),  named  indifferently  by  the  ancient 
authors,  natatio,  natatorium,  piscina,  baptistcrium, 
putau,  AoOrpov.  The  word  baptitteriun?  to  not  a 
bath  sufficiently  large  to  immerse  the  whole  body, 
but  a  Teasel  or  labrum,  containing  cold  water  for 
pouring  over  the  head.*  The  bath,  which  is  coat- 
ed with  white  marble,  is  12  feet  10  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  about  three  feet  deep,  and  has  two  marble 
steps  to  facilitate  the  descent  into  it,  and  a  seat  sur- 
rounding it  at  the  depth  of  10  inches  from  the  bot- 
tom, for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  bathers  to  sit 
down  and  wash  themselves.  The  ample  size  of 
this  basin  explains  to  us  what  Cicero  meant  when 
he  wrote,  "  Latiorem  piscinam  voluittcm,  ubi  jactala 
brachia  nan  offenderentur."  It  is  probable  that  many 
persons  contented  themselves  with  the  cold  bath 
■only,  instead  of  going  through  the  severe  course  of 
perspiration  in  the  warm  apartments ;  and  as  the 
frigidarium  alone  could  have  had  no  effect  in  baths 
like  these,  where  it  merely  served  as  an  apodyteri- 
um,  the  natatio  must  be  referred  to  when  it  is  said 
that  at  one  period  cold  baths  were  in  such  request 
that  scarcely  any  others  were  used.'  There  is  a 
platform  or  ambulatory  (*cAoio*)  round  the  bath, 
also  of  rcarble,  and  four  niches  of  the  same  material 
disposed  at  regular  intervals  round  the  walls,  with 
pedestals,  for  statues  probably,  placed  in  them ; 
according  to  Sir  W.  Gell,*  with  seats,  which  he 
interprets  tchola,  for  the  accommodation  of  persons 
waiting  an  opportunity  to  bathe ;  but  a  passage  of 
Vitruvius,*  hereafter  quoted,  seems  to  contradict 
this  use  of  the  term :  and  seats  were  placed  in  the 
frigidarium  adjoining,  for  the  express  purpose  of  ac- 
commodating those  who  were  obliged  to  wait  for 
their  turn.  The  ceiling  is  vaulted,  and  the  cham- 
ber lighted  by  a  window  in  the  centre.  The  an- 
nexed woodcut  represents  a  frigidarium,  with  its 


cold  bath'  at  one  extremity,  supposed  to  have  form- 
ed a  part  of  the  Formian  villa  of  Cicero,  to  whose 
age  the  style  of  construction,  and  the  use  of  the 
simple  Doric  order,  undoubtedly  belong.  The  bath 
itself,  into  which  the  water  still  continues  to  flow 
from  a  neighbouring  spring,  is  placed  under  the  al- 
cove, and  the  two  doors  on  each  side  opened  into 
small  chambers,  which  probably  served  as  apodyte- 
ria.  It  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the  Vil- 
la Caposeli,  at  Mola  di  Oaeta,  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Formia. 


1.  (Plra.,  Ep.,  t.,  «.)_».  (Compara  >1»  Plin.,  Ep.,  xrii.,  *.) 
-3.  (Gell'i  Pompeii,  1.  c.)— t.  (Vitnir.,  r.  10.)-S.  (1.  c>-«. 
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In  the  cold  bath  of  Pompeii  tl  e  water  ran  into  lb* 
basin  through  a  spout  of  bronze,  and  was  canied 
off  again  through  a  conduit  on  the  opposite  side.  It 
was  also  furnished  with  a  waste-pipe  under  the 
margin  to  prevent  it  from  running  over.  No.  11  is 
a  small  chamber  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  frigida- 
rium, which  might  have  served  for  sha\  ing  ((mtfr> 
«a),  or  for  keeping  unguents  or  ttrigile*  ;  and  from 
the  centre  of  the  side  of  the  frigidarium,  the  bather, 
who  intended  to  go  through  the  process  of  warm 
bathing  and  sudation,  entered  into  (13)  the  ttpida- 
rium. 

This  chamber  did  not  contain  water  either  at 
Pompeii  or  at  the  baths  of  Hippias,  but  was  merely 
heated  with  warm  air  of  an  agreeable  temperature, 
in  order  to  prepare  the  body  for  the  great  heat  cf 
the  vapour  and  warm  baths ;  and,  upon  returning, 
to  obviate  the  danger  of  a  too  sudden  transition  to 
the  open  air.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  exactly 
the  tepid  chamber  described  by  Lucian,1  which  he 
says  was  of  a  moderate  and  not  oppressive  heat, 
adjoining  to  which  he  places  a  room  for  anointing 
(olxot  aXelijiaaSai  npooip>£>(  wop<^e/«vof ). 

In  the  baths  at  Pompeii  this  chamber  served  like 
wise  as  an  apodylerium  for  those  who  took  the 
warm  bath  ;  lor  which  purpose  the  fittings  up  are 
evidently  adapted,  the  walls  being  divided  into  a 
number  of  separate  compartments  or  recesses  for 
receiving  the  garments  when  taken  off,  by  a  series 
of  figures  of  the  kind  called  Atlanta  or  Telamonu, 
which  project  from  the  walls,  and  support  a  rich 
cornice  above  them.  One  of  these  divisions,  with 
the  Telamones,  is  represented  in  the  article  Atiun- 
tes.  Two  bronze  benches  were  also  found  in  the 
room,  which  was  heated  as  well  by  its  contiguity 
to  the  hypocaust  of  the  adjoining  chamber,  as  by  a 
brazier  of  bronze  (foculut),  in  which  the  charcoal 
ashes  were  still  remaining  when  the  excavation 
was  made.  A  representation  of  it  is  given  in  the 
annexed  woodcut.  Its  whole  length  was  seven 
feet,  and  its  breadth  two  feet  six  inches. 


In  addition  to  this  service,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  apartment  was  used  as  a  depository  for 
unguents  and  a  room  for  anointing  (uXcimvpiov, 
unctuarium,  cltrothtsium),  the  proper  place  for  which 
is  represented  by  Lucian*  as  adjoining  to  the  tepi- 
darium,  aod  by  Pliny'  as  adjoining  to  the  hypocaust : 
and  for  which  purpose  some  of  the  niches  between 
the  Telamona  seem  to  be  peculiarly  adapted.    In 
the  larger  establishments,  a  separate  chamber  was 
allotted  to  these  purposes,  as  may  be  seen  by  refer- 
ring to  the  drawing  taken  from  the  Therm*  ol 
Titus ;  but,  as  there  is  no  other  spot  within  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  Pompeian  baths  which  could  be  applied 
in  the  same  manner,  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
the  inhabitants  of  this  city  were  anointed  in  ths 
tepidarium.  which  service  was  performed  by  slave*, 
called  unctoret  and  alipta.     (rid.  Aliptjb.)    For 
this  purpose  the  common  people  used  oil  simply  or 
sometimes  scented ;  but  the  more  wealthy  classes 
indulged  in  the  greatest  extravagance  with  regard 
to  their  perfumes  and  unguents.    These  they  ei- 
ther procured  from  the  tlaolherium  of  the  baths,  oi 
brought  with  them  in  small  glass  bottles  (a™/*™| 
olearia),  hundreds  of  which  have  been  discovered 
in  different  excavations  made  in  various  parU  of 
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haly.  (Vid.  Ampulla.)  The  fifth  book  of  Athe- 
mmm  contains  an  ample  treatise  upon  the  numerous 
kinds  of  ointments  used  by  the  Romans ;  which 
•object  is  also  rally  treated  by  Pliny.' 

Caligula  is  mentioned  by  Suetonius*  as  having 
■Tented  a  new  luxury  in  the  use  of  the  bath,  by 
•eifaraing  the  water,  whether  hot  or  cold,  by  an  in- 
faaioa  of  precious  odours,  or,  as  Pliny  relates  the 
tact,*  by  anointing  the  walls  with  valuable  un- 
guents ;  a  practice,  be  adds,  which  was  adopted  by 
••e  of  the  slaves  of  Nero,  that  the  luxury  should 

:  be  confined  to  royalty  (ne  principal*  videatur  hoe 

From  this  apartment,  a  door,  which  closed  by  its 
m  weight,  to  prevent  the  admission  of  cold  air, 
opened  into  No.  13,  the  thermal  chamber,  or  eon- 
emmfrtta  tudatio  of  Vitruvius  ;*  and  which,  in  exact 
conformity  with  his  directions,  contains  the  warm 
bath — balneum,  or  calda  lavatio,*  at  one  of  its  ex- 
tremities, and  the  semicircular  vapour,  or  Laconi- 
e*m,  at  the  other ;  while  the  centre  space  between 
the  two  ends,  termed  tudatio  by  Vitruvius,'  and  tu- 
aattrimm  by  Seneca,  is  exactly  twice  the  length  of 
its  width,  according  to  the  directions  of  Vitruvius. 
The  object  in  leaving  so  much  space  between  the 
warm  bath  and  the  Laeonicum  was  to  give  room  for 
the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  persons  within  the 
chamber,  who  were  accustomed  to  promote  a  full 
law  of  perspiration  by  rapid  movements  of  the  arms 
sad  legs,  or  by  lifting  weights ;  which  practice  is 
abided  to  by  Juvenal :' 

"  Magna  gaudet  tudare  tumult*, 
Quum  lassata  grain  ctcuUrunt  brack**  mast*." 

la  larger  establishments,  the  conveniences  contain- 
ed in  this  apartment  occupied  two  separate  cells, 
sue  of  which  was  appropriated  to  the  warm  bath, 
which  apartment  was  then  termed  caldarivm,  etlla 
nUrna,  or  balneum,  and  the  other  which  comprised 
the  Laeonicum  and  sudatory — Laeonicum  tudatio- 
aorat,'  which  part  alone  was  then  designated  .un- 
der the  name  of  eoncamerata  tudatio.  This  distribu- 
tion is  represented  in  the  painting  on  the  walls  of 
the  Therms  of  Titus ;  in  which  there  is  also  anoth- 
er peculiarity  to  be  observed,  viz.,  the  passage  of 
eomoMneatkm  {intereapedo)  between  the  two  cham- 
ber, the  flooring  of  which  is  suspended  over  the 
lyaoeanat.  Loeian  informs  us  of  the  use  for  which 
nut  compartment  was  intended,  where  he  mentions 
at  one  of  the  characteristic  conveniences  in  the 
»  of  Hipptas,  that  the  bathers  need  not  retrace 
r  steps  through  the  whole  suite  of  apartments  by 
which  they  had  entered,  but  might  return  from  the 
thermal  chamber  by  a  shorter  circuit  through  a 
room  of  gentle  temperature  {61'ipiua  dtp/toi)  oUripa- 
nfy,  which  communicated  immediately  with  the 

frifidtrium 

The  warm-water  bath,  which  is  termed  calda  la- 
mho  by  Vitruvius,"  balineum  by  Cicero,"  piscina  at 

" '  1  vitcina  by  Pliny"  and  Suetonius,"  as  well  as 

■**  and   mtilittM  hv  nirprnl*  nnriMn  tn  harn 


and  solium  by  Cicero,"  appears  to  have 
been  a  capacious  marble  vase,  sometimes  standing 
cpon  the  floor,  like  that  in  the  picture  from  the 
Therms  of  Titus ;  and  sometimes  either  partly  ele- 
vated above  the  floor,  as  it  was  at  Pompeii,  or  en- 
tirely sank  into  it,  as  directed  by  Vitruvius."  The 
term  Ubntm  in  generally  used  of  a  bath  containing 
warm  water,  and  fitctna  of  one  which  contains 
eoid ;  but  the  real  distinction  seems  to  be  that  the 
■oer  was  larger  than  the  former,  as  in  the  words 
•f  Cicero  already  quoted, "  latiorem  pitcinam  votuit- 
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tern."  Pliny*  uses  the  term  pittina  for  a  pona  or 
tank  in  the  open  air  (which  was  (irobably  the  accu- 
rate and  genuine  sense  of  the  word) ;  which,  from 
being  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  possessed  a 
higher  temperature  than  the  cold  bath,  which  last 
he  distinguishes  in  the  same  sentence  by  the  word 
puteut,  "  a  well,"  which  probably  was  that  repre- 
sented in  the  drawing  from  the  bath  at  Mola." 
Maecenas  is  said,  by  Dion,'  to  have  born  the  first 
person  who  made  use  of  a  piscina  of  warm  water, 
called  by  Dion  KoAvubqdpa.* — The  words  of  Vitru- 
vius,* in  speaking  of  the  warm-water  bath,  are  as 
follows :  "  The  bath  (labrum)  should  be  placed  un- 
derneath the  window,  in  such  a  position  that  the 
persons  who  stand  around  may  not  cast  their  shad- 
ows upon  it.  The  platform  which  surrounds  thr 
bath  (tchoUt  labrorum)  must  be  sufficiently  spacious 
to  allow  the  surrounding  observers,  who  are  wait- 
ing for  their  turn,  to  stand  there  without  crowd- 
ing each  other.  The  width  of  the  passage  or  chan- 
nel {alveus),  which  lies  between  the  parapet  ( glu- 
teus) and  the  wall,  should  not  be  less  than  six  feet, 
so  that  the  space  occupied  by  the  seat  and  its  step 
below  {pulvinus  et  gradut  inferior)  may  take  off 
just  two  feet  from  the  whole  width."  The  sub- 
joined plans,  given  by  Marini,  will  explain  his 
meaning. 
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A,  labrum,  or  bath ;  B,  tehola,  or  platform ;  C,  ptu- 
teut,  or  parapet;  D,  alveut,  passage  between  the 
pluteut  and  wall ;  F,  pulvinus,  or  seat ;  and  E,  the 
lower  step  {gradut  inferior),  which  together  take  up 
two  feet. 

The  warm  bath  at  Pompeii  is  a  square  basin  of 
marble,  and  is  ascended  from  the  outside  by  two 
steps  raised  from  the  floor,  which  answered  to  toe 
parapet  or  pluteut  of  Vitruvius.  Around  ran  a  nar- 
row platform  {tehola) ;  but  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  limited  extent  of  the  building,  would  not  admit 
of  a  seat  {pulvinus)  all  round  it.  On  the  interior, 
another  step,  dividing  equally  the  whole  length  of 
the  cistern,  allowed  the  bathers  to  sit  down  and 
wash  themselves.  The  annexed  section  will  ren 
der  this  easily  intelligible. 

A,  labrum ;  B,  tehola ;  C,  pluteut ;  D,  the  step  on 
the  inside,  probably  called  solium,  which  word  is 
sometimes  apparently  used  to  express  the  bath 
itself;  and  Cicero*  certainly  makes  use  of  the  term 
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to  express  a  vessel  for  containing  liquids.  Bat  the 
explanation  given  above  is  much  more  satisfactory, 
and  is  also  supported  by  a  number  of  passages  in 
which  it  is  used.  It  is  adopted  by  Fulv.  Ursinus,1 
who  represents  the  solium,  in  a  drawing  copied  from 
Mercurialis,1  as  a  portable  bench  or  seat,  placed 
sometimes  within  and  sometimes  by  the  side  of  the 
bath.  Augustus  is  represented'  as  making  use  of  a 
wooden  solium  (quod  ipse  Hispanico  verbo  duretam 
vocabat) ;  in  which  passage  it  is  evident  that  a  seat 
was  meant,  upon  which  he  sat  to  have  warm  water 
poured  over  him.  In  the  women's  baths  of  the  op- 
ulent and-  luxurious  capital,  the  solia  were  some- 
times made  of  silver.* 

We  now  turn  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 

chamber  which  contains  the  Laconicum  or  vapour 

bath,  so  called  because  it  was  the  custom  of  the 

LacedsBmonians   to  strip  and  anoint  themselves 

without  using  warm  water  after  the  perspiration 

produced  by  their  athletic  exercises;*  to  which 

origin  of  the  term  Martial  also  alludes :' 

"  Rilus  si  placcant  tibi  Laconum, 

Conlcnhis  poles  arido  tapore 

Cruda  Virgine  Marliavc  mergi." 

By  the  terms  Virgine  and  Martia  the  poet  refers  to 

the  Aqua  Virgo  and  the  Aqua  Martia,  two  streams 

brought  to  Rome  by  the  aqueducts.)    ( Vid.  Aqvm- 

dcctus. 

It  is  termed  assa  by  Cicero,*  from  fifu,  to  dry ; 
because  it  produced  perspiration  by  means  of  a  dry, 
hot  atmosphere ;  which  Celsus"  consequently  terms 
rudationts  assas,  "  dry  sweating,"  which,  he  after- 
ward adds,'  was  produced  by  dry  warmth  {colore 
sieeo).  It  was  called  by  the  Greeks  irvpiatTqptov,™ 
from  the  fire  of  the  hypocaust,  which  was  extended 
under  it ;  and  hence  by  Alexander  Aphrodis.,  fypov 
$o\Av,  "  a  dry  vaulted  chamber." 

Vitruvius  says  that  its  width  should  be  equal  to 
its  height,  reckoning  from  the  flooring  (suspensura) 
■  to  the  bottom  of  the  thole  (imam  curvaturam  hemi- 
spharii),  over  the  centre  of  which  an  orifice  is  left, 
from  which  a  bronze  shield  (clipeus)  was  suspended. 
This  regulated  the  temperature  of  the  apartment, 
being  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  chains  to  which 
it  was  attached.  The  form  of  the  cell  was  required 
to  be  circular,  in  order  that  the  warm  air  from  the 
hypocaust  might  encircle  it  with  greater  facility." 
In  accordance  with  these  rules  is  the  Laconicum  at 
Pompeii,  a  section  of  which  is  given  below,  the  cli- 
peus only  being  added  in  order  to  make  the  mean- 
ing more  clear. 

A,  The  suspended  pavement,  suspensura ;  B,  the 
junction  of  the  hemisphmrium  with  the  side  walls, 
ima  curvatura  hemispharii;  C,  the  shield,  clipeus ; 
E  and  F,  the  chains  by  which  it  is  raised  and  low- 
ered ;  D,  a  labrum,  or  flat  marble  vase,  like  those 
called  lazzc  by  the  Italians,  into  which  a  supply  of 
water  was  introduced  by  a  single  pipe  running 
Arough  the  stem.  Its  use  is  not  exactly  ascertain- 
ed in  this  place,  nor  whether  the  water  it  contained 
was  hot  f  c  cold. 

It  would  not  be  proper  to  dismiss  this  account  of 
the  Laconicum  without  alluding  to  an  opinion  adopt- 
ed  by  some  writers,  among  whom  are  Galiano  and 


Cameron,  that  the  Laconicum  was  merely  a  sinad 
cupola,  with  a  metal  shield  over  it,  rising  above  the 
flooring  (suspensura)  of  the  chamber,  in  the  manner 
represented  by  the  drawing  from  the  Thermo  of  Ti- 
tus, which  drawing  has,  doubtless,  given  rise  to  the 
opinion.  But  it  will  be  observed  that  the  design  in 
question  is  little  more  than  a  section,  and  that  the 
artist  may  have  resorted  to  the  expedient  in  order 
to  show  the  apparatus  belonging  to  one  end  of  the 
chamber,  as  is  frequently  done  in  similar  plans, 
where  any  part  which  required  to  be  represented 
upon  a  larger  scale  is  inserted  in  full  development 
within  the  general  section  j  for  in  none  of  the  nn- 
merous  baths  which  have  been  discovered  in  Italy 
or  elsewhere,  even  where  the  pavements  were  in  a 
perfect  state,  has  any  such  contrivance  been  observ- 
ed. Besides  which,  it  is  manifest  that  the  clipeus 
could  not  be  raised  or  lowered  in  the  design  alluded 
to,  seeing  that  the  chains  for  that  purpose  could  not 
be  reached  in  the  situation  represented,  or,  if  at- 
tained, could  not  be  handled,  as  they  must  be  red- 
hot  from  the  heat  of  the  hypocaust,  into  which  they 
were  inserted.  In  addition  to  which,  the  remains 
discovered  tally  exactly  with  the  directions  of  Vi- 
truvius, which  this  does  not. 

After  having  gone  through  the  regular  course  ot 
perspiration,  the  Romans  made  use  of  instruments 
called  slrigilcs  (or  striglcs1)  to  scrape  oft"  the  per- 
spiration, much  in  the  same  way  as  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  scrape  the  sweat  off  a  horse  with  a  piece 
of  iron  hoop  after  he  has  run  a  heat,  or  comes  in 
from  violent  exercise.  These  instruments,  some 
specimens  of  which  are  represented  in  the  follow- 
ing woodcut,  and  many  of  which  have  been  disco*- 
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ered  among  the  ruins  of  the  various  baths  of  an- 
tiquity, were  made  of  bone,  bronze,  iron,  and  silver ; 
all  corresponding  in  form  with  the  epithet  of  Mar- 
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tad, "  atrto  disliingere  ferro."'  The  poorer  class- 
es were  obliged  to  scrape  themselves,  bat  the  more 
wealthy  took  their  slaves  to  the  baths  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  a  fact  which  is  elucidated  by  a  curious  story 
related  by  Spartian.*  The  emperor,  while  bathing 
one  day,  observing  an  old  soldier,  whom  he  had  for- 
■erry  known  among  the  legions,  rubbing  his  back, 
u  the  cattle  do,  against  the  marble  walls  of  the 
chamber,  asked  him  why  he  converted  the  wall  into 
a  strign ;  and  learning  that  he  was  too  poor  to  keep 
a  slave,  he  gave  him  one,  and  money  for  his  main- 
tenance. On  the  following  day,  upon  his  return  to 
the  bath,  he  found  a  whole  row  of  old  men  rubbing 
themselves  in  the  same  manner  against  the  wall,  in 
the  hope  of  experiencing  the  same  good  fortune 
from  the  prince's  liberality ;  but,  instead  of  taking 
the  hint,  he  had  them  all  called  up,  and  told  them 
to  scrub  one  another. 

The  strigil  was  by  no  means  a  blunt  instrument ; 
eooeeqoently,  its  edge  was  softened  by  the  applica- 
tion of  ou,  which  was  dropped  upon  it  from  a  small 
vessel  called  guttue  (called  also  ampulla,  Aqxv0oc,  ftv- 
)h>jmiii,  tXtuo+Spov*.  Vid.  Ampulla.)  This  had 
i  Barrow  neck,  so  as  to  discharge  its  contents  drop 
by  drop,  from  whence  the  name  is  taken.  A  rep- 
resentation of  a  guttus  is  given  in  the  preceding 
woodcut.  Augustus  is  related  to  have  suffered 
from  an  over-violent  use  of  this  instrument.*  In- 
valids and  persons  of  a  delicate  babil  made  use  of 
•pages,  which  Pliny  says  answered  for  towels  as 
wen  as  strigils.  They  were  finally  dried  with  tow- 
4s  (bUea),  and  anointed.* 

Tne  common  people  were  supplied  with  these 
accessaries  in  the  baths,  but  the  more  wealthy  car- 
ried their  own  with  them,  as  we  infer  from  Persius :' 

*'  /,  pmer,  et  ttrigiles  Crispini  ad  balnea  defer." 
Lacjuj'  adds  also  soap  and  towels  to  the  list. 

After  the  operation  of  scraping  and  rubbing  dry, 
they  retired  into,  or  remained  in,  the  tepidarium  until 
they  thought  it  prudent  to  encounter  the  open  air. 
Bat  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  customary  to 
bathe  in  the  water,  when  there  was  any,  which  was 
ast  the  case  at  Pompeii,  nor  in  the  baths  of  Hippi- 
as,*  either  of  the  tepidarium  or  frigidarium;  the 
temperature  only  of  the  atmosphere  in  these  two 
dambers  being  of  consequence  to  break  the  sudden 
change  from  the  extreme  of  hot  to  cold. 

Returning  now  back  into  the  frigidarium  (8), 
which,  according  to  the  directions  of  Vitrovius,' 
ass  a  passage  (14)  communicating  with  the  mouth 
of  the  furnace  («),  which  is  also  seen  in  the  next 
woodcut  under  the  boilers,  called  prafurnium,  prop- 
awraja,**  Tpomiytim  (from  irpo,  before,  and  nvtyevj, 
a  fornace),  and  passing  down  that  passage,  we  reach 
the  chamber  (IS)  into  which  the  preefuraium  pro- 
jects, and  which  has  also  an  entrance  from  the 
street  at  B.  It  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  those 
who  had  charge  of  the  fires  (fornacaloret).  There 
are  two  staircases  in  it ;  one  of  which  leads  to  the 
roof  of  the  baths,  and  the  other  to  the  coppers  which 
contained  the  water.  Of  these  there  were  three : 
one  of  which  contained  the  hot  water — caldarium 
(m.  vas  or  ahennm) ;  the  second  the  tepid — tepida- 
rarat;  and  the  last  the  cold—; frigidarium.  The 
warm  water  was  introduced  into  the  warm  bath  by 
■sans  of  a  conduit  pipe,  marked  on  the  plan,  and 
conducted  through  the  walL  Underneath  the  calda- 
rmm  was  placed  the  furnace  (/urn**11),  which  serv- 
ed to  heat  the  water,  and  give  out  streams  of  warm 
air  into  the  hollow  cells  of  the  hypocaiutum  (from 

L  (Faail  sir,  St.)—*.  (Hadrian,  e.  17.)— 3.  (Kuperti  in 
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imo,  under,  and  xaiu,  to  burn).  It  passed  fiom  tne 
furnace  under  the  first  and  last  of  the  caldrons  by 
two  flues,  which  are  marked  upon  the  plan.  These 
coppers  were  constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
represented  in  the  engraving  from  the  Thermae  of 
Titus ;  the  one  containing  hot  water  being  placed 
immediately  over  the  furnace ;  and,  as  the  water 
was  drawn  out  from  thence,  it  was  supplied  from 
the  next,  the  tepidarium,  which  was  already  con- 
siderably heated,  from  its  contiguity  to  the  furnace 
and  the  hypocaust  below  it,  so  that  it  supplied  the 
deficiency  of  the  former  without  materially  dimin- 
ishing its  temperature ;  and  the  vacuum  in  this  last 
was  again  filled  up  from  the  farthest  removed,  which 
contained  the  cold  water  received  directly  from  the 
square  reservoir  seen  behind  them;  a  principle 
which  has  at  length  been  introduced  into  the  mod 
era  bathing  establishments,  where  its  efficacy,  both 
in  saving  time  and  expense,  is  fully  acknowledged. 
The  boilers  themselves  no  longer  remain,  but  the 
impressions  which  they  have  left  in  the  mortar  in 
which  they  were  imbedded  are  clearly  visible,  and 
enable  us  to  ascertain  their  respective  positions  ami 
dimensions,  the  first  of  which,  the  caldarium-  is  rep- 
resented in  the  annexed  cut. 


Behind  the  coppers  there  is  another  corridor  (lb), 
leading  into  the  court  or  atrium  (17)  appropriated  to 
the  servants  of  the  bath,  and  which  has  also  the 
convenience  of  an  immediate  communication  with 
the  street  by  the  door  at  C. 

"We  now  proceed  to  the  adjoining  set  of  baths, 
which  were  assigned  to  the  women.  The  entrance 
is  by  the  door  A,  which  conducts  into  a  small  ves- 
tibule (18),  and  thence  into  the  apodylerium  (19), 
which,  like  the  one  in  the  men's  baths,  has  a  seat 
(pulvinut  et  gradiu)  on  either  side  built  up  against 
the  wall.  This  opens  upon  a  cold  bath  (30),  an- 
swering to  the  nalalio  of  the  other  set,  but  of  much 
smaller  dimension,  and  probably  similar  to  the  one 
denominated  by  Pliny'  puteu*.  There  are  four 
steps  on  the  inside  to  descend  into  it.  Opposite  to 
the  door  of  entrance  into  the  apodyterium  is  another 
doorway  which  leads  to  the  tepidarium  (21),  which 
also  communicates  with  the  thermal  chamber  (32), 
on  one  side  of  which  is  a  warm  bath  in  a  square  re- 
cess, and  at  the  farther  extremity  the  Laconicum 
with  its  labrum.  The  floor  of  this  chamber  is  sus- 
pended, and  its  walls  perforated  for  flues,  like  the 
corresponding  one  in  the  men's  baths. 

The  comparative  smallness  and  inferiority  of  the 
fittings-up  in  this  suite  of  baths  has  induced  some 
Italian  antiquaries  to  throw  a  doubt  upon  the  fact 
of  their  being  assigned  to  the  women  ;  and  among 
these  the  Abbate  Iorio*  ingeniously  suggests  thai 
they  were  an  old  set  of  baths,  to  which  the  larger 
ones  were  subsequently  added  when  they  became 
too  small  for  the  increasing  wealth  and  population 
of  the  city.    But  the  story,  already  quoted,  of  the 


1.  (1.  c.)~S.  (Plan  de  Pompnii.) 
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consul's  wife  who  turned  the  men  out  of  their  baths 
■t  Teanum  for  her  convenience,  seems  sufficiently 
to  negative  such  a  supposition,  and  to  prove  that 
the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Italy,  if  not  more  selfish, 
were  certainly  less  gallant  than  their  successors. 
In  addition  to  this,  Vitruvius  expressly  enjoins  that 
tho  baths  of  the  men  and  women,  though  separate, 
should  be  contiguous  to  each  other,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  supplied  from  the  same  boilers  and 
hypocaust ;'  directions  which  are  here  fulfilled  to  the 
letter,  as  a  glance  at  tqe  plan  will  demonstrate. 

It  does  not  enter  within  the  scope  of  this  article 
to  investigate  the  source  from  whence,  or  the  man- 
or r  in  which,  the  water  was  supplied  to  the  baths  of 
"  Pompeii.  But  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mazois,  who  wrote  just  alter  the  excavation 
was  commenced,  and  which  has  been  copied  from 
him  by  the  editor  of  the  volumes  on  Pompeii  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  was  not  confirmed  by  the  excavation ; 
and  those  who  are  interested  in  the  matter  may 
consult  the  fourth  appendix  to  the  Plan  <U  Pompeii, 
by  the  Abbate  Iorio. 

Notwithstanding  the  ample  account  which  has 
been  given  of  the  plans  and  usages  respecting  baths 
in  general,  something  yet  remains  to  be  said  about 
that  particular  class  denominated  Therms ;  of  which 
establishments  the  baths,  in  fact,  constituted  the 
smallest  part.  The  thermae,  properly  speaking,  were 
a  Roman  adaptation  of  the  Greek  gymnasium,  or 
palestra  (vid.  Paljsstra),  as  described  by  Vitruvi- 
us  ;•  both  of  which  contained  a  system  of  baths  in 
conjunction  with  conveniences  for  athletic  games 
and  youthful  sports,  exedrs  in  which  the  rhetori- 
cians declaimed,  poets  recited,  and  philosophers  lec- 
tured, as  well  as  porticoes  and  vestibules  for  the 
idle,  and  libraries  for  the  learned.  They  were  dec- 
orated with  the  finest  objects  of  art,  both  in  paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  covered  with  precious  marbles, 
and  adorned  with  fountains  and  shaded  walks  and 
plantations,  like  the  groves  of  the  Academy.  It 
may  be  said  that  they  began  and  ended  with  the 
Empire,  for  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  Augustus 
that  these  magnificent  structures  were  commenced. 
M.  Agrippa  is  the  first  who  afforded  these  luxuries 
to  his  countrymen,  by  bequeathing  to  them  the  ther- 
ms and-gardens  which  he  had  erected  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martius.*  The  Pantheon,  now  existing  at 
Rome,  served  originally  as  a  vestibule  to  these 
baths ;  and,  as  it  was  considered  too  magnificent 
for  the  purpose,  it  is  supposed  that  Agrippa  added 
the  portico  and  consecrated  it  as  a  temple,  for  which 
use  it  still  serves.  It  appears  from  a  passage  in 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,4  that  the  whole  of  these  build- 
ings, together  with  the  adjacent  Therms  Neronia- 
ns,  remained  entire  in  the  year  A.D.  466.  Little  is 
now  left  beyond  a  few  fragments  of  ruins,  and  the 
Pantheon.  The  example  set  by  Agrippa  was  fol- 
lowed by  Nero,  and  afterward  by  Titus ;  the  ruins 
of  whose  therms  are  still  visible,  covering  a  vast 
extent,  partly  under  ground  and  partly  above  the 
Esquiline  Hill.  Therms  were  also  erected  by  Tra- 
jan, Caracalla,  and  Diocletian,  of  the  last  two  of 
which  ample  remains  still  exist ;  and  even  as  late 
«u>  Constantino,  besides  several  which  were  con- 
structed by  private  individuals,  P.  Victor  enumer- 
ates sixteen,  and  Panvinus*  has  added  four  more. 

Previously  to  the  erection  of  these  establish- 
ments for  the  use  of  the  population,  it  was  custom- 
ary for  those  who  sought  the  favour  of  the  people 
to  give  them  a  day's  bathing  free  of  expense.  Thus, 
according  to  Dion  Cassius,'  Faustus,  the  son  of 
Sulla,  furnished  warm  baths  and  oil  gratis  to  the 


I.  (Vitn,  t.,  10.)-*.  (T..11.)— 3.  (Dion,  lb.,  torn,  i.,  p.  759— 
f!in,H.N..xrrvi.,  64).— (.  (Cam.  niii.,495.)- 5.  (Urb  Rom. 
Drvr.pt.,  p.  !«!.)— 8.  Uurii..  p.  143.) 
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people  for  one  day ;  and  Augustus,  on  one  occasion, 
furnished  warm  baths  and  barbers  to  the  people  for 
the  same  period  free  of  expense,1  and  at  another 
time  for  a  whole  year  to  the  women  as  well  as 
men.'  From  thence  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  the 
quadrant  paid  for  admission  into  the  balnea  was  not 
exacted  at  the  therma,  which,  as  being  the  works 
of  the  emperors,  would  naturally  be  opened  with 
imperial  generosity  to  all,  and  without  any  charge, 
otherwise  the  whole  city  would  have  thronged  to 
the  establishment  bequeathed  to  them  by  Agrippa ; 
and  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  the  old  establishments,  which  were 
probably  erected  by  private  enterprise,*  were  term- 
ed neritoria*  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  other  regula- 
tions previously  detailed  as  relating  to  the  economy 
of  the  baths,  apply  equally  to  the  therms  :  but  it  is 
to  these  establishments  especially  that  the  dissolute 
conduct  of  the  emperors,  and  other  luxurious  in- 
dulgences of  the  people  in  general,  detailed  in  the 
compositions  of  the  satirists  and  later  writers,  must 
be  considered  to  refer. 

Although  considerable  remains  of  the  Roman 
therms  are  still  visible,  yet,  from  the  very  ruinous 
state  in  which  they  are  found,  we  are  far  from  be- 
ing able  to  arrive  at  the  same  accurate  knowledge 
of  their  component  parts,  and  the  usages  to  which 
they  were  applied,  as  has  been  done  with  respect  to 
the  balnea;  or,  indeed,  to  discover  a  satisfactory 
mode  of  reconciling  their  constructive  details  witk. 
the  description  which  Vitruvius  has  left  of  the  baths 
appertaining  to  a  Greek  palestra,  or  the  description 
given  by  Lucian  of  the  baths  of  Hippias.  All,  in- 
deed, is  doubt  and  guess-work ;  each  of  the  learned 
men  who  have  pretended  to  give  an  account  of  their 
contents  differing  in  almost  all  the  essential  partic- 
ulars from  one  another.  And  yet  the  great  simi- 
larity in  the  ground-plan  of  the  three  which  still  re- 
main cannot  fail  to  strike  even  a  superficial  observ- 
er; so  great,  indeed,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to 
perceive  at  once  that  they  were  all  constructed 
upon  a  similar  plan.  Not,  however,  to  dismiss  the 
subject  without  enabling  our  readers  to  form  some- 
thing like  a  general  idea  of  these  enormous  edifices, 
which,  from  their  extent  and  magnificence,  have 
been  likened  to  provinces  (tn  modum  promnciarum 
exttncteP),  a  ground-plan  of  the  Therms  of  Cara- 
calla is  annexed,  which  are  the  best  preserved 
among  those  remaining,  and  which  were,  perhaps, 
more  splendid  than  all  the  rest.  Those  apartments, 
of  which  the  use  is  ascertained  with  the  appearance 
of  probability,  will  be  alone  marked  and  explained. 
The  dark  parts  represent  the  remains  still  .visible, 
the  open  lines  are  restorations. 

A,  Portico  fronting  the  street  made  by  Caracalla 
when  l>e  constructed  his  therms.  B,  Separate  ba- 
thing-rooms, either  for  the  use  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, or,  perhaps,  for  any  persons  who  did  not  wish 
to  bathe  in  public.  C,  Apodyteria  attached  to  them. 
D,  D,  and  E,  E,  the  porticoes.*  F,  F,  Exedne,  in 
which  there  were  seats  for  the  philosophers  to  hold 
their  conversations.'  O,  Hypsthrs,  passages  open 
to  the  air :  Hypathra  mmbulaHtmet  quas  Grsci  ire- 
piipo/uiac,  nostri  xystos  appellant.*  H,  H,  Stadia  in 
the  palastra — quairata  live  obUmga.*  I,  I,  Possibly 
schools  or  academies  where  public  lectures  were 
delivered.  J,  J,  and  K,  K,  Rooms  appropriated  to 
the  servants  of  the  baths  (balneatora).  In  the  lat- 
ter are  staircases  for  ascending  to  the  principal  res- 
ervoir. L,  Space  occupied  by  walks  and  shrubber- 
ies— ambulatione*  inter  piatanones.1'  M,  The  arena 
or  stadium  in  which  the  youth  performed  their  ex- 


1.  (Id.,  lir.,  p.  7S».)— S.   (Id.,  xlix.,  p.  900.)— 8    (Conpu* 
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with  seats  for  the  spectators,1  called  the 
Aatridaun.  N,  N,  Reservoirs,  with  upper  stories, 
I  derations  of  which  are  given  in  the  two 
nt  woodcuts.  O,  Aquzduct  which  sun- 
tied  the  baths.  P,  The  cistern  or  piscina.  This 
external  range  of  buildings  occupies  one  mile  in 


We  now  eorae  to  the  arrangement  of  the  interior, 
fer  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  assign  satisfactory 
ihstiiiMSMiy  Q  represents  {he  principal  entrances, 
sf  which  there  were  eight  R,  the  natatio,  piscina, 
or  cold-water  bath,  to  which  the  direct  entrance 
from  the  portico  is  by  a  vestibule  on  either  side 
narked  8,  and  which  is  surrounded  by  a  set  of 
i  which  served  most  probably  as  rooms  for 
_  {mpoigteria),  anointing  (unctuaria),  and 
>  for  the  captarii.  Those  nearest  to  the  per- 
istyle were,  perhaps,  the  eanuteria,  where  the  pow- 
der was  kept  which  the  wrestlers  used  in  order  to 
shnria  a  firmer  grasp  upon  their  adversaries  - 
"Itte  ttiii  kaktto  tpargU  me  jmivere  palmit, 
Infue  vicemfult*  Uetu  fbaetcit  arena."* 
The  inferior  quality  of  the  ornaments  which  these 
apartments  have  had,  and  the  staircases  in  two  of 
(son.  afford  evidence  that  they  were  ocenpied  by 
Denials.  T  is  considered  to  be  the  tepidarium, 
vita  four  warm  baths  (o,  o,  v,  n)  taken  ont  of  its 
fcar  angles,  and  two  labra  on  its  two  flanks.  There 
are  steps  for  descending  into  the  baths,  in  one  of 
vfcica  traces  of  the  conduit  are  still  manifest.  Thus 
it  would  appear  that  the  centre  part  of  this  apart- 
■est  served  as  f  tepidarium,  having  a  balneum  or 
<*U*  I— tie  in  fotu  .  t  its  corners.    The  centre  part, 


like  that  also  of  the  preceding  apartment,  is  sup- 
ported by  eight  immense  columns. 

The  apartments  beyond  this,  which  are  too  much 
dilapidated  to  be  restored  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, contained,  of  course,  the  laconicum  and  su- 
datories, for  which  the  round  chamber  W,  and  its 
appurtenances  seem  to  be  adapted,  and  which  are 
also  contiguous  to  the  reservoirs,  Z,  Z.1 

e,  t  probably  comprised  the  ephtbia,  or  places 
where  the  youth  were  taught  their  exercises,  with 
the  appurtenances  belonging  to  them,  such  as  the 
tpharUtcrium  and  carycaum.  The  first  of  these 
takes  its  name  from  the  game  at  ball,  so  much  in 
favour  with  the  Romans,  at  which  Martial's  friend 
was  playing  when  the  bell  sounded  to  announce 
that  the  water  was  ready.'  The  latter  is  derived 
from  KupvKoc,  a  sack,'  which  was  filled  with  bran 
and  olive  husks  for  the  young,  and  sand  for  the 
more  robust,  and  then  suspended  at  a  certain  height, 
and  swung  backward  and  forward  by  the  players.* 

The  chambers  also  on  the  other  side,  which  are 
not  marked,  probably  served  for  the  exercises  of 
the  palaestra  in  bad  weather.* 

These  baths  contained  an  upper  story,  of  which 
nothing  remains  beyond  what  is  just  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  fact.  They  have  been  mentioned  and 
eulogized  by  several  of  the  Latin  authors.' 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  no  part  of  the 
bathing  department  separated  from  the  rest  which 
could  be  assigned  for  the  use  of  the  women  exclu- 
sively. From  this  it  must  be  inferred  either  that 
both  sexes  always  bathed  together  promiscuously 


1.  (Vrtrar.,  L  c>— J.  (Orid,  M*.,  ix.,  3S.— Tii.  etiam  Sal- 
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m  the  thermal,  or  that  the  women  were  exclude! 
iltogether  from  these  establishments,  and  only  ad- 
mitted to  the  balnea. 

It  remains  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the 
immense  body  of  water  required  for  the  supply  of 
t  set  of  baths  in  the  therms  was  heated,  which  has 
been  performed  very  satisfactorily  by  Piranesi  and 
Cimeron,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  two 
subjoined  sections  of  the  cattcllum  aquaductus  and 
siseiia  belonging  to  the  Therms  of  Caracalla. 


A,  arches  of  the  aqusduct  which  conveyed  the 
water  into  the  piscina  B,  from  whence  it  flowed 
into  the  upper  range  of  cells  through  the  aperture 
at  C,  and  thence  again  descended  into  the  lower 
ones  by  the  aperture  at  D,  which  were  placed  im- 
mediately over  the  hypocaust  E,  the  prefurnium  of 
which  is  seen  in  the  transverse  section  at  F,  in  the 
lower  cut.  There  were  thirty-two  of  these  cells 
arranged  in  two  rows  over  the  hypocaust,  sixteen 
on  each  side,  and  all  communicating  with  each 
other ;  and  over  these  a  similar  number  similarly 
arranged,  which  communicated  with  those  below 
by  the  aperture  at  D.  The  parting  walls  between 
these  cells  were  likewise  perforated  with  flues, 
which  served  to  disseminate  the  beat  all  round  the 
whole  body  of  water.  When  the  water  was  suffi- 
ciently warm,  it  was  turned  on  to  the  baths  through 
pipes  conducted  likewise  through  flues  in  order  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  temperature  during  the  passage, 
and  the  vacuum  was  supplied  by  tepid  water  from 
the  range  above,  which  was  replenished  from  the 
piscina ;  exactly  upon  the  principle  represented  in 
the  drawing  from  the  Therms  of  Titus,  ingeniously 
applied  upon  a  much  larger  scale. 

BATIL'LUS  (u/it)),  a  shovel.  Pliny  mentions 
the  use  of  iron  shovels,  when  heated,  in  testing 
silver  and  verdigris.1  Horace  ridicules  the  vain 
pomposity  of  a  municipal  officer  in  the  small  town 
of  Fundi,  who  had  a  shovel  of  red-hot  charcoal 
carried  before  him  in  public  for  the  purpose  of  burn- 
ing on  it  frankincense  and  other  odours  (pruna  ba- 
tifium*).  Varro  points  out  the  use  of  the  shovel  in 
the  poultry-yard  {cum  batilio  circumirc,  ac  itercut 
tollcrt*).  The  same  instrument  was  employed,  to- 
gether with  the  spade,  for  making  roads  and  for 
various  agricultural  operations  \auai*).  "  Hamas" 
are  also  mentioned  as  utensils  lor  extinguishing 
fires.  These  may  have  been  wooden  shovels,  used 
for  throwing  water,  as  we  now  see  them  employed 
in  some  countries  which  abound  in  pools  and  canals.* 


].  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xrxiii.,  44 ;  xxxir.,  SB.)— 2.  (Sat.,  I.,  t.,  SB.) 
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•BATIS  (Parity,  a  species  of  fish.  It  is  th* 
Raia  batis,  L. ;  called  in  French  Coliart,  in  Enolisii 
the  Flair  or  Skate.1 

•BATOS  (fiaroc),  a  plant  or  shrub,  the  species  of 
which,  as  described  by  Theophrastus,*  are  thus 
arranged  by  Stackhouse  :  The  first,  or  bpBo^c,  is 
the  Rubut  fruticonu,  or  Common  Bramble.  The 
second,  or  xauaiiaroc,  is  the  R.  Chamamorui,  or 
Cloud-berry  (called  in  Scotland  the  Avron ).  The 
third,  or  xwiaSaToc,  is  the  R.  idem,  or  Raspberry'. 
Sprengel  agrees  with  almost  all  the  authorities,  that 
the  fiaroc,  properly  speaking,  of  Dioscorides  and 
Galen,  is  the  Rubut  fruticonu ;  and  the  Uaia,  the 
Rubut  iiaut.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  by 
the  poets,  pdroc  is  often  applied  to  any  thorny 
shrub.  Thus,  in  the  following  epigram,  it  is  applied 
to  the  stem  of  the  rose : 

"  Td  jyoiov  ax  fidget  [)aiov  xptvov,  f,v  ii  rraplMf 

Znruv  eiprjotic  oi  jtbiov  aXhii  pdrov.'" 
•BATRACHTUM  (/forpaxiov),  a  plant  of  which 
Apuleius  says,  "Natcitur  tape  in  Sardinia."  Hence 
Schulze,  who  is  otherwise  undecided  respecting  it, 
holds  it  to  be  identical  with  the  "  Sardoa  herba"  of 
Virgil  and  others,  namely,  a  species  of  the  Ranun 
cuius,  or  Crow-foot    Sprengel  refers  the  first  sun 
cies  of  Dioscorides  to  the  Ranunculus  Asiaticu* , 
the  second  to  the  R.  lamiginotus ;  the  third  to  the 
R.  muricatus ;  and  .the  fourth  to  the  R.  aqualilut, 
upon  the  authority  of  Sibthorp.* 

•BATRACHUS  tfdrpaxoc),  I.  The  Frog,  called 
in  Latin  Rana.  The  name  was  applied  to  several 
species  of  the  genus  Rana.  "  The  common  frogs 
of  Greece,"  observes  Dodwell,  "  have  a  note  totally 
different  from  that  of  the  frogs  of  the  northern 
climates,  and  there  cannot  be  a  more  perfect  imita- 
tion of  it  than  the  Brckcktkcx  koax  koax  of  Aris- 
tophanes."— The  Rana  arbor  en,  according  to  the 
same  traveller,  is  of  a  most  beautiful  light-gret.ii 
colour,  and  in  its  form  nearly  resembles  the  com- 
mon frog,  but  is  of  a  smaller  size ;  it  has  also 
longer  claws,  and  a  glutinous  matter  at  its  feet, 
with  which  it  attaches  itself  with  great  facility  to 
any  substance  that  comes  in  its  way.  It  lives 
chiefly  on  trees,  and  jumps  with  surprising  agility 
from  branch  to  branch.  Its  colour  is  so  nearly 
identified  with  that  of  the  leaves,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  Its 
eyes  are  of  a  most  beautiful  vivacity,  and  it  is  so 
extremely  cold  that,  when  held  in  the  hand,  it  pro- 
duces a  chilly  sensation  like  a  piece  of  ice.  Its 
song  is  surprisingly  loud  and  shrill,  and  in  hot  days 
almost  as  incessant  and  tiresome  as  that  of  the  tet- 
tix.  These  animals  are  more  common  in  Leucadia 
than  in  other  parts  of  Greece.' 

II.  A  species  offish,  called  in  English  the  Toad- 
fish,  Frog-fish,  and  Sea-devil.  It  is  the  Lcpkim 
pitcatoriut,  L.  ;  in  French,  Bandraie ;  in  Italian, 
Martinoptscatore.  Aristotle  calls  it  the  0drpax<K 
dXiac,  .(Elian  the  p.  dXitvc.  By  Ovid  it  is  termed 
Rana;  by  Pliny,  Rana,  and  also  Rana  piscatrix; 
and  by  Cicero,  Rana  marina.  Schneider,  in  his 
commentary  on  Aristotle,  states  that  the  fiarpaxot 
of  Oppian  would  appear  to  be  the  Lophius  barbatut, 
and  that  of  ^Elian  the  L.  vcspertUio.* 

BAXA  or  BAXEA,  a  sandal  made  of  vegetable 
leaves,  twigs,  or  fibres.  According  to  Isidore, * 
this  kind  of  sandal  was  worn  on  the  stage  by  comic, 
while  the  cothurnus  was  appropriate  to  tragic  act- 
ors.    When,  therefore,  one  of  the  characters  in 


1.  (Ariitot.,  H.  A,  i.,  6,  *c.— JElim,  N.  A-  rri.,  13.)— S. 
(H.  P.,  i.,  2,  8.  13,  IB ;  iii.,  18.— Dioacor.,  ir.,  37,  38.)— 3.  (An- 
thol.  Giw.,  iianc;  SO.)— 4.  (Dioacor.,  ii.,  SOB.— Baahin,  Pinax, 
t.,  J.— Martrn,  ad  Virg.,  Ecltw.,  rii.,  41.— Adama,  Append.,  a 
t.)— S.  (Dodwall'a  Tour,  toL  ii.,  p.  44,  45.)— B.  (Ariatot.,  H.  A, 
ix.,  S7.—JEUtu,  N.  A.,  ix.,  S4  ;  xiii.,  1.— Orid,  HaL,  116V- 
Plin.,  H.  N.,  ix.,  34;  xit.,  10.— Cic.,  Nat.  Dear.,  ii.,  4*  )•- T. 
(Orig.,  xix.,  SS.) 
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BDELLIUM. 


BlIBAIOSEOS  DIKE. 


Plastus1  says,  *  Qut  extergentur  baxea  V  we  may 
■not  him  to  point  to  the  sandals  on  his  feet. 

Philosophers  also  wore  sandals  of  this  descrip- 
tion, at  least  in  the  time  of  TertuUian"  and  Apule- 
ass,'  aad  probably  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  and 


Isidore  adds  that  boxes*  were  made  of  willow 
(a  safes),  and  that  they  were  also  called  ealvna ; 
and  be  thinks  that  the  latter  term  was  derived  from 
las  Greek  taXor,  wood.  It  is  probable  that  in 
Spain  they  were  made  of  Spanish  broom  (tpartum*). 
From  nomeroos  specimens  of  them  discovered  in 
the  catacombs,  we  perceive  that  the  Egyptians 
"  9  them  of  palm-leaves  and  papyrus.*  They  are 
i  observable  on  the  feet  of  Egyptian  stat- 
aea.  According  to  Herodotus,  sandals  of  papyrus 
(iiuJyura  BUBuva*)  were  a  part  of  the  required 
aad  characteristic  dress  of  the  Egyptian  priests. 
We  may  presume  that  he  intended  his  words  to  in- 
dflde  not  only  sandals  made,  strictly  speaking,  of 
papyrus,  but  those  also  in  which  the  leaves  of  the 
date-palm  were  an  ingredient,  and  of  which  Apuleius 
■ekes  distinct  mention,  when  he  describes  a  young 
priest  covered  with  a  linen  sheet  and  wearing  san- 
dals of  palm  (forfeit  amimlit  tnttctum,  pedetque  pal- 
mat  k»u  indutum7).  The  accompanying  woodcut 
shows  two  sandals  exactly  answering  to  this  de- 
scription, from  the  collection  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  upper  one  was  worn  on  the  right  foot.  It  has 
a  loop  on  the  right  side  for  fastening  the  band  which 
vent  across  the  instep.  This  band,  together  with 
the  ligature  connected  with  it,  which  was  inserted 
between  the  great  and  the  second  toe,  is  made  of 
the  stem  of  the  papyrus,  undivided  and  uawrought. 
The  lower  figure  shows  a  sandal  in  which  the  por. 
dobs  of  the  palm-leaf  are  interlaced  with  great  neat- 
ness and  regularity,  the  sewing  and  binding  being 
effected  by  fibres  of  papyrus.  The  three  holes  may 
be  observed  for  the  passage  of  the  band  and  liga- 
tare  already  mentioned. 


It  appears  that  these  vegetable  sandals  were 
sometimes  ornamented,  so  as  to  become  expensive 
aad  fashionable ;  for  TertuUian  says,  "  Soceut  el  baxa 
fMCi*K  damreaUur."'  The  making  of  them,  in  all 
their  variety,  was  the  business  of  a  class  of  men 
called  iccrara  ;  and  these,  with  the  toltarii,  who 
Bade  other  kinds  of  sandals,  constituted  a  corpora- 
tion or  college  at  Rome.' 

•BDELLA  tflitXka),  the  common  Leech,  or  Hi- 
nd* icwuttica.  The  application  of  leeches  is  often 
leestamended  by  Galen  and  the  medical  authors 
tabseooent  to  him.  The  poet  Oppian  alludes  to 
fae  medicinal  use  of  the  leech,  and  describes  very 
graphically  the  process  by  which  it  fills  itself  with 
stood." 

•BDELLIUM  (fittiXtov),  commonly  called  a  gum, 


I.  Otm,  n„  OL,  it.)-*.  (De  Pallio,  p.  117,  ad.  Riralt.>-3, 
<>»■.,  a.  md  mi.)— 4.  (Plm,  H.  N.,  six*  7.)— 5.  (WOkinaon'a 
•basin  tad  Cmkkm,  *c,  to!,  iii.,  p.  338.)— «.  (ii.,  37.)— 7. 

(Mm.  -     -    --  -        -       -i.    -    ... 

Too 
m.) 


■■  aaai  irvawaw,  oh~,  »w.  «*.,  v  *»-i — w-  i«.,  ■»•-* — '• 
,  n.}— 8.  (Do  Idol,  c.  8,  p.  89.)— 9.  (Marini,  Aui  deili 
Arr.,  f.  IS.)— Id  (Halieat.,  ii.,  SCO.— Adams,  Append., 


but  in  reality  a  gum-resin,  the  origin  of  which  is  a 
subject  of  doubt.  It  would  appear  that  there  are 
two,  if  not  more,  kinds  of  bdellium,  the  source 
of  one  of  which  seems  to  be  ascertained  ;  the  oth 
ere  are  matters  of  controversy.  The  Bdellium  ol 
the  ancients  came  from  India,  Arabia,  Babylonia, 
and  Bactriana.  The  last  was  the  best.1  It  still 
comes,  though  not  exclusively,  from  Asia.  Adan- 
ton  states  that  he  saw  in  Africa  the  substance  ex- 
ude from  a  thorny  species  of  Amyrit,  called  by  the 
natives  Nioutlout.  From  its  resemblance  to  myrrh, 
the  analogy  is  in  favour  of  its  being  obtained  from 
an  Amyrit  or  Baltamodtndron.  The  opinion  of  its 
being  obtained  from  a  palm,  either  the  Leontarut 
domettiea  (Gtertn.)  or  the  Boratrut  flabelliformit,  is 
very  improbable.  The  Sicilian  bdellium  is  produced 
by  the  Drucut  Hitpanicut  (Decand.),  which  grows 
on  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Egyptian  bdellium  is  conjectured  to.be  pro- 
duced by  the  Boratrut  fiabcllij 'ormit  already  alluded 
to.  Dioscorides  and  Galen  describe  two  kinds  of 
bdellium,  the  second  of  which  is  Benzoin,  according 
to  Hardouin  and  Sprengel. 

II.  A  substance  mentioned  in  the  second  chapter 
of  Genesis,1  and  which  has  given  rise  to  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion.  The  Hebrew  name  is  bedolah, 
which  the  Septuagint  renders  by  ivBpai;,  "  carbun- 
cle ;"  the  Syriao  version,  "  beryll"  (reading  hero- 
lah');  the  Arabic,  "pearls;"  Aquila,  Theodotion, 
and  Symmachus,  "  Bdellium ;"  while  some  are  in 
favour  of  "  crystal,"  an  opinion  which  Reland, 
among  others,  maintains.*  There  is  nothing,  bow- 
ever,  of  so  much  value  in  bdellium  as  to  warrant 
the  mention  of  this  in  the  account  of  a  particular 
region ;  it  is  more  than  probable,  on  the  contrary, 
that  pearls  are  meant,  as  expressed  by  the  Arabic 
version.  This  view  of  the  subject  was  maintained 
by  many  of  the  Jewish  rabbins,  and,  among  others, 
by  Benjamin  of  Tudela.  Bochart  also  advocates  it 
with  great  learning;  and  it  derives  great  support 
from  another  passage  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  where 
Manna  is  compared  with  Bdellium.  As  the  Manna 
is  said  to  have  been  white  and  round,  these  two 
characteristics  give  rise  at  once  to  a  resemblance 
between  it  and  pearls.' 

BEBAIB'ZEQS  AIKH  (j3e«aiucrruf  SUn),  an  ac 
tion  to  compel  the  vendor  to  make  a  good  title,  was 
had  recourse  to  when  the  right  or  possession  of  the 
purchaser  was  impugned  or  disturbed  by  a  third 
person.  A  claimant  under  these  circumstances, 
unless  the  present  owner  were  inclined  to  fight  the 
battle  himself  (airoitaxtlv),  was  referred  to  the 
vendor  as  the  proper  defendant  in  the  cause  (el;  irpa- 
■rijpa  avdyciv).  If  the  vendor  were  then  unwilling 
to  appear,  the  action  in  question  was  the  legal  rem- 
edy against  him,  and  might  be  resorted  to  by  the 
purchaser  even  when  the  earnest  only  had  been 
paid.*  From  the  passages  in  the  oration  of  Demos- 
thenes against  Pautasnetus  that  bear  upon  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  concluded  by  Herald  us'  that  the  liability 
to  be  so  called  upon  was  inherent  in  the  character 
of  a  vendor,  and,  therefore,  not  the  subject  of  spe- 
cific warranty  or  covenants  for  title.  The  same 
critic  also  concludes,  from  the  glosses  of  Hesychius 
and  Suidas,  that  this  action  might  in  like  manner 
be  brought  against  a  fraudulent  mortgager.*  If  the 
claimant  had  established  his  right,  and  been,  by  the 
decision  of  the  dicasts,  put  in  legal  possession  of  the 
property,  whether  movable  or  otherwise,  as  appears 
from  the  case  in  the  speech  against  Pantsnetus, 
the  ejected  purchaser  was  entitled  to  sue  for  reim- 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xii.,  9.— PeripL  Mar.  Errthr.,  p.  Si,  S3,  S8, 
SO.— Cttaias,  Indie,  19.— Bahr  in  loc.,  p.  318.)—*.  (T.,  18.)— 
3.  (Bochart,  Hierol.,  P.  ii.,  col.  674.)-- 4  (Dincrt.  Miscall.,  P. 
i.,  p.  37,  t«jq.— Itosenmailer,  ad  Gen-,  1.  c.)— 5.  (Bochart,  1.  c.) 
—6  (Harpocrat.,  •.  v.  airopaxeTr,  fii&aiiacH.) — 7.  (Animadv.  ta 
Balm.,  It..  3,  6.1—8.  (Animadr.  in  Salm.,  iT.,S.m  (in.) 
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BERYLLUS. 


suracment  flan  the  Tendor  by  the  action  in  ques- 
tion.' The  cause  is  classed  by  Meier*  among  the 
tUat  itpbc  nva,  or  civil  actions  that  fell  within  the 
cognizance  of  the  thesmothetn. 

•BEL'ONE  (fiMvti),  the  Gar-fish  or  Horn-fish, 
the  Etox  Belone,  L.  It  is  called  Durio  in  Athentens ; 
Pekovfi  tiaXarrh)  by  Julian  ;*  paa* if  by  Oppian  ;* 
and  Acut  rive  Belotw  by  Pliny ,»  who  elsewhere  says, 
"  Bdone  qui  aculeati  tocantur."*  The  Belone  gets 
its  name  from  its  long  and  slender  shape,  like  a 
"  needle."  The  bones  of  this  fish  are  remarkable 
for  their  colour,  which  is  a  beautiful  green,  not 
arising  either  from  cooking  or  the  spinal  marrow, 
as  some  have  believed.  There  is  a  long  disserta- 
tion on  this  fish  in  the  Addenda  to  Schneider's  edi- 
tion of  iElian,  and  in  Gesner,  De  Aquattiibu*.1 

•BECHION.    {Vid.  BHXION.) 

•BEMA  (fijua).    ( Vid.  Ecclesia.) 

BENDIDEI'A  (PevtlScta),  a  Thracian  festival  in 
honour  of  the  goddess  Bevitc,  who  is  said  to  be 
identical  with  the  Grecian  Artemis*  and  with  the 
Roman  Diana.  The  festival  was  of  a  bacchanalian 
character.*  From  Thrace  it  was  brought  to  Athens, 
where  it  was  celebrated  in  the  Peineus,  according 
to  the  scholiast  on  Plato,"  on  the  nineteenth,  or, 
according  to  Aristoteles  Rhodius  and  others,  ol 
vwoftvy/iaTioTai,  referred  to  by  Proclus,"  on  the 
twentieth,  of  the  month  Thargelion,  before  the  Pan- 
athensa  Minora. "  Herodotus"  says  that  he  knows 
that  the  Thracian  and  Paonian  women,  when  they 
sacrifice  to  the  royal  Artemis,  never  offer  the  vic- 
tims without  a  wheat-stalk  (avev  irvpuv  KaAoftnc). 
This  was  probably  at  the  Bevilitia.  The  Temple 
of  Beviic  was  called  Beviiteiov.'* 

BENEFI'CIUM  ABSTINENDI.    {Vid.  Hi>«.) 

BENEFI'CIUM,  BENEFICIATUUS.  The  word 
heneficium  is  equivalent  to  feudum  or  fief  in  the 
writers  on  the  feudal  law,  and  is  an  interest  inland, 
or  things  inseparable  from  the  land,  or  things  im- 
movable." The  beneficiarius  is  he  who  has  a  bene- 
ficium.  The  term  benefice  is  also  applied  to  an 
ecclesiastical  preferment." 

The  term  beneficium  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  Roman  law,  in  the  sense  of  some  special  privi- 
lege or  favour  granted  to  a  person  in  respect  of  age, 
sex,  or  condition.  But  the  word  was  also  used  in 
other  senses,  and  the  meaning  of  the  term,  as  it 
appears  in  the  feudal  law,  is  clearly  derivable  from 
the  signification  of  the  term  among  the  Romans  of 
the  later  republican  and  earlier  imperial  times.  In 
the  time  of  Cicero,  it  was  usual  for  a  general  or  a 
governor  of  a  province  to  report  to  the  treasury 
the  names  of  those  under  his  command  who  had 
done  good  service  to  the  state  :  those  who  were 
included  in  such  report  were  said  in  bencficiie  ad 
itrarium  deferri."  In  bcncficiit  in  these  passages  may 
mean  that  the  persons  so  reported  were  considered 
as  persons  who  had  deserved  well  of  the  state,  and 
so  the  word  beneficium  may  have  reference  to  the 
services  of  the  individuals  ;  but  as  the  object  for 
which  their  services  were  reported  was  the  benefit 
of  the  individuals,  it  seems  that  the  term  had  refer- 
ence also  to  the  reward,  immediate  or  remote, 
obtained  for  their  services.  The  honours  and  offi- 
ces of  the  Roman  state,  in  the  republican  period, 
were  called  the  beneficia  of  the  Populns  Romanas. 

Beneficium  also  signified  any  promotion  conferred 
on,  or  grant  made  to  soldiers,  who  were  thence 


I.  (Pdtax,  Onom.,  viii..  «.)— S.  (Att.  Process,  52S.)— 3.  (N. 
A,  t*,  60.)— 4.  (Hal.,  i.)— i.  (H.  N.,  ii.,  SI.)— «.  (H.  N., 
ntH.,  11.)— 7.  (Adams,  Append.,  a.T.)— &  (Hesych., a.  t.  Bfr- 
in.h-9.  (Strabo,  %.,  p.  470,  A) — 10.  (Repnb.,  i.,  p.  tS4,  a.  84, 
>d.  Bett.)— 11.  (Comm.  in  Plat.,  Tint,  lib.  i.)— IS.  (Canton,  F. 
H.,  p.  333,  334.)— 13.  (iT.,  33,  tab  fin.)— 14.  (Xen.,  Hellen.,  ii., 
I,  v  11.— Lit.,  xxxtiii.,  41.)— IS.  (Fend.,  lib.  ii.,  tit  1.)— 18. 
Bucange,  Gloss.)— 1".  (Cic.,  Pro  Arch,  c.5.— Ep.  ad  Fam ,  t., 
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called  beneficiarii :  this  practice  was  common,  as 
we  see  from  inscriptions  in  Grater,1  in  tome  of 
which  the  beneficiarius  is  represented  by  the  two 
letters  B.  F.  In  this  sense  we  must  understand 
the  passage  of  Caesar*  when  he  speaks  of  the  mag- 
na beneficia  and  the  magna  cHentela  of  Pompey  in 
Citerior  Spain.  Beneficiarius  is  also  used  by  Cae- 
sar* to  express  the  person  who  had  received  a 
beneficium.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  from 
these  passages  what  the  beneficium  actually  -wan. 
It  might  be  any  kind  of  honour,  or  special  "wp 
tion  from  service.* 

Beneficiarius  is  opposed  by  Festus*  to  mmjifex, 
in  the  sense  of  one  who  is  released  from  military 
service,  as  opposed  to  one  who  is  bound  to  do  mil- 
itary service. 

It  appears  that  grants  of  land  and  other  things 
made  by  the  Roman  emperors  were  called  beneficia, 
and  were  entered  in  •  book  called  Liber  Benefid- 
orum.*  The  secretary  or  olerk  who  kept  this  book 
was  called  a  eomnuntariu  beneficiontm,  as  appears 
from  an  inscription  in  Grater.' 

•BER'BERI  (J3ip6epi),  according  to  Rondelet,  the 
Concha  margaritifera,  or  Mother  of  Pearl,  meaning, 
as  Adams  supposes,  the  Avieula  margaritifera  of  later 
naturalists.'  Eustathius  makes  it  an  Indian  name. 
It  appears  to  be  connected  in  some  way  with  the 
commerce  of  the  Eastern  region,  or  seacoast,  term- 
ed Barbaria.' 

•BERRIKOK/KA  (fieplicoKKa),  a  synonyms  of  the 
Malum  Armeniacum,  or  Apricot. 

•BERYLLUS  ifiipvXkoc\  the  Beryl,  a  precious 
stone,  forming  a  sub-species  of  emerald.    The  Ro- 
mans would  appear  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
studding  their  cups  with  beryls,  and  hence  Juvenal 
says,  "et  inaquale*  beryllo  Vitro  tenet  pkiala*."" 
The  affinity  between  the  beryl  and  the  emerald  was 
not  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  hence  Pliny  re- 
marks, "  Beryls  appear  to  many  to  have  the  same, 
or,  at  least,  a  like  nature  with  emeralds.""    Ac- 
cording to  this  writer,  they  came  from  India,  an£ 
were  rarely  found  in  other  countries.    At  the  pres- 
ent day,  however,  the  finest  beryls  are  obtained 
from  Dauria,  on  the  frontiers  of  China.    They  occur, 
also,  in  the  Uralian  Mountains,  and  other  parts  of 
Siberia,  in  France,  Saxony,  the  United  States,  and 
Brazil,  especially  the  latter.11    The  normal  type  of 
the  Beryl,  as  of  the  emerald,  is  thehexaedral  prism, 
more  or  less  modified  ;  the  pointing,  however,  is 
not  always  complete."    Pliny  seems  to  regard  this 
crystalline  form  of  the  stone  as  the  result  of  the 
lapidary's  art ;  he  adds,  however,  that  some  sup- 
pose the  Beryl  to  be  naturally  of  that  shape.    The 
same  writer  enumerates  eight  different  kinds :  "  The 
best  were  those  of  a  pure  sea-green,  our  aqua  ma- 
rina, or,  as  the  French  term  it,  Bcrii  aigue-marine. 
The  next  in  esteem  were  called  CkrytoberyU,  and 
are  somewhat  vaguely  described  as  'paullo  paltidi- 
orct,  ted  in  aureum  colorem  exeunte  fulgorc.'    This 
was  probably  the  yellow  emerald,  such  as  occurs  in 
Auvcrgne,  or  at  Haddam  in  Connecticut.    The  third 
was  called  Chrytoprasc,  and  would  seem  to  have 
been,  in  fact,  as  Pliny  says  some  considered  it,  a 
mineral  proprii  generit,  different  from  the  Beryl.    It 
resembled  in  colour  the  juice  of  the  leak,  but  with 
somewhat  of  a  golden  tinge,  and  hence  its  name. 
Although  we  are  uncertain  as  to  the  mineral  here 
described,  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  the 
same  now  called  Chrysoprase,  and  to  which  Lei 


1.  (Ii.,  4 ;  cot.,  5.)— S.  (BeU.  (St.,  ii.,  18.)— 3.  (Bell.  Cir 
U7S.)— 4.  (BeU.  Civ.,  ui.,  88.- Suet,  Tib.,  is.)— 0.  (a.T.)— fc. 
(Hyginna,  De  Limitibua  Constit.,  p.  193,  Goca.)— 7.  (SLXivnL, 
1.)— 8.  (Caaanbon  in  Athen.,  p.  f  77.— Adams,  Append.,  a.  r.y- 
*.  (Athewna,  iii.,  p.  93,  B.— Eustath.  in  II.,  9,  40S,  p.  7S9,  SO. 
— Vincent*!  Anc.  Commerce,  toI.  ii.,  p.  1S3.)—10.  (Sat.  r.,  Mil 
—11.  (H.  N.,  niTii.,  SO.)— 11.  (CleaTcland's  MinwrnlafT,  vol. 
>.,  p.  343.)-  -13.  (Fee  in  Plin.,  1.  c.) 
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BETTONICA. 


BIBASIS. 


i  va«  the  first  m  modern  times  who  gave  the  an- 
satae.  The  fourth  variety  of  Beryl  waa  of  a 
approaching  the  hyacinth;  the  fifth  were 
termed  ttrmdea ;  the  sixth  were  of  a  wax,  the  sev- 
enth of  an  olive  colour.  The  last  variety  spoken 
af  by  Phny  resembled  crystal,  but  contained  hairy 
threads  mod  impurities.  These  were  probably  such 
uj  stain  of  quartz  as  are  often  found,  rendered  part- 
ly epaqne  by  chlorite,  or  penetrated  by  capillary 

i  jut  lis  of  eptdote,  actinolite,  or  other  minerals. 
PhWy  observes  that  the  Indians  stained  rock-crystal 
la  aaea  a  way  as  to  counterfeit  other  gems,  and  es- 
•ecssly  the  Beryl."1 

BESTIA'Bil  (-diipioitaxot)  were  persons  who 
fssght  with  wild  beasts  in  the  games  of  the  circus. 
They  were  either  persons  who  fought  for  the  sake 
af  pay  (anctornmentmm*),  and  who  were  allowed 
una,  or  they  were  criminals,  who  were  usually 
pa  Milled  to  have  no  means  of  defence  against  the 
wiM  beasts.*  The  beetiarii,  who  fought  with  the 
•easts  lor  the  sake  of  pay,  and  of  whom  there  were 
peat  numbers  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Republic 
aad  aader  the  Empire,  are  always  spoken  of  as  dis- 
tort from  the  gladiators,  who  fought  with  one  an- 
Maer.4  It  appears  that  there  were  schools  in  Rome, 
a  which  persons  were  trained  to  fight  with  wild 
beasts  (ecMoUe  bcttitnm  or  kestiariontm'). 

•BETA  {revrXof,  -ot>,  -tot,  -if,  or  otdrXov),  the 
Beet,  or  Bef,  vulgaris.  The  Greeks  distinguished 
two  kinds  of  this  vegetable  by  means  of  their  col- 
lar, namely,  the  Black  and  the  White  Beet,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  was  also  called  the  Sicilian.  The 
•ate  was  preferred  to  the  other.  The  Romans 
■ad  also  two  kiwis,  in  name  at  least,  the  vernal  and 
latnanai,  Using  their  names  from  the  periods  when 
■ey  were  sown.  The  largest  beets' were  procured 
aamd  Ciroeii.* 

•BETTONICA  and  BRETTAN'ICA  0?«rovmi7 
aad  te<TBVq),a  species  of  plant,  commonly  called 

*  the  Betony."    "  It  is  almost  incredible,"  observes 

*  ■*-—!.  "  bow  much  of  confusion  and  mistake  has 
srktec  about  these  terms.  With  respect  to  the 
Bsupica  of  Paul  of  JBgina,  the  most,  probable  opuy 
km  is  that  held  by  Bauhin,  namely,  that  it  was  ei- 
ther the  Veronica  qfidnalu,  common  male  Speed- 
well, or  the  V.  eerpyUtfoUa,  or  smooth  Speedwell.  In 
■bier's  Gntdentr'e  Dictionary,  the  former  of  these, 
sod  in  the  Northern  Flora  of  Dr.  Murray,  the  latter, 

i  the  «jMiH«i»i  name  of  '  Paul's  Betony.'  The 
which  waa  merely  a  synonyme  of  the 
»,  was  most  probably  either  the  Betomca  qffir 
,  or,  as  Sprengel  rather  thinks,  the  B.  alopec- 
We  now  come  to  the  Bpenavucij  of  Dioscor- 
ides.  This  he  describes  as  resembling  wild  Dock 
(JUroeV  aypUfy,  but  having  a  larger  and  rougher 
leaf.  He  ascribes  to  it,  also,  a  styptic  power,  which 
rendered  it  well  adapted  for  affections  of  the  mouth 
and  fauces.  Paul  of  -<Egina,  in  like  manner,  com- 
pares his  fipcrravufq  to  the  wild  Dock,  and  com- 
aaeods  it  for  the  cure  of  mortifications  of  the  mouth, 
ay  which  he  no  doubt  means  Scurvy.  This  is  the 
•aost  apon  the  uses  of  which  a  small  work  was 
written  by  Antonms  Mass,  physician  to  Augustus. 
Has  LtbeBna  was  published  at  Zurich,  A.D.  1537, 
waa  notes  by  Humelbergtus.  It  is  a  tract,  how- 
ever, of  little  value,  either  in  a  philological  or  scien- 
tific point  of  view;  and,  indeed,  there  is  much  rearm 
a>  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  work  which  we 
•assess.  Monting,  in  a  very  learned  work,  'De  Vera 
Antifuernm  Htrba  Brittamca,'  gives  an  interesting 
of  the  opinions  entertained  by  modern 


1.  Wmrt  tie.  Miami.,  p.  19D-S.  (Compere  UmuL,  It., 
»n)-A  (Cat,  Pro  Sexuo,  04,-Sen^  Do  Benef.,  H.,  IB.— lb., 
■K,  ISv-TMtalL.  ApoL,  ft,)— 4.  (Cic  in  Vaan^  17.— Ad 
ttmtrr,  u^ft.  »  t)— *  (TennlL,  ApaL,  SS.)-*.  <Flin.,H. 
Ln.U 


authorities  on  Brtany  respecting  this  herb.  He 
shows  thatJt  has  been  referred  tc  the  Cockletria, 
Anagailit,  Coneoliia,  Veronica,  Prmello,  <&c.  The 
most  probable  opinion,  however,  he  thinks,  is  thai 
it  was  some  species  of  Dock  or  Rumex.  Sprengel 
too,  inclines  to  the  same  opinion,  that  it  was  eithei 
the  Rumex  kydroUtpotkum  or  Aquatieut,  L.  In  con- 
firmation of  this  view  of  the  matter,  it  may  be  prop* 
er  to  mention  (hat  the  Brettanica  is  noticed  under 
the  name  of  the  black  Dock'  by  Aetius."  Another 
form  of  the  ancient  name  is  Vettonica,  derived,  ac 
cording  to  Pliny,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Vet- 
tones  in  Spain  having  discovered  this  herb.  Its 
uses  and  virtue  in  medicine  were  almost  countless, 
so  that  a  proverb  has  arisen  among  the  Italians  re' 
specting  it:  "aver  pt'u  virtu  che  la  beUonica,"  "to 
possess  more  virtue  than  the  bettonica.'" 

*BITXION  (Pnxtov),  a  plant,  which  Woodville, 
Sprengel,  Dierbach,  and  nearly  all  the  commenta- 
tors agree  is  the  Tuesilago  farfara,  or  Coll's-ibot 
Galen  says  it  derived  its  name  from  its  being  be 
lieved  to  possess  the  property  of  aiding  coughs  and 
difficulty  of  breathing  (/Jijf,  -vx^it  being  the  Greek 
term  for  a  cough').  A  patent  medicine,  prepared 
from  the  Colt's-foot,  is,  according  to  Adams,  much 
cried  up  in  England  at  the  present  day  as  a  cure 
for  coughs.* 

BIAI'QN  AIKH  (fiiaiuv  Hkji).  This  action  might 
be  brought  whenever  rapes  of  free  persons,  or  the 
illegal  and  forcible  seizure  of  property  of  any  kind, 
were  the  subject  of  accusation ;  and  we  learn  from 
Demosthenes*  that  it  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Forty.  According  to  Plutarch,*  the  law  prescri- 
bed that  ravisbers  should  pay  a  fine  of  100  drachmas ; 
but  other  accounts  merely  state  generally  that  the 
convict  was  mulcted  in  a  sum  equal  to  twice  that 
at  which  the  damages  were  laid  (4nr?.$v  rqv  /&«<■* 
bftiXtiv') ;  and  the  plaintiff  in  such  case  received 
one  half  of  the  fine,  and  the  state,  at  a  party  medi- 
ately injured,  the  other.  To  reconcile  these  ac- 
counts, Meier'  supposes  the  rape  to  have  been 
estimated  by  law  at  100  drachms,  and  that  tho 
plaintiff  fixed  the  damages  in  reference  to  other  in- 
juries simultaneous  with,  or  consequent  upon,  the 
perpetration  of  the  main  offence.  With  respect  to 
aggressions  upon  property,  the  action  piaiuv  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  ({oifaic,  in  that  the  former 
implies  the  employment  of  actual  violence,  the  lat- 
ter merely  such  detention  of  property  as  amounted 
to  violence  in  the  contemplation  of  law,*  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  non-payment  of  damages  and  the  like, 
to  the  successful  litigant  after  an  award  in  his  fa- 
vour by  a  court  of  justice.* 

BIBASIS  U}i6aotc)  was  a  kind  of  gymnastic 
dance,  much  practised  among  the  Spartans,  by  both 
men  and  women.  The  danee  consisted  in  spring- 
ing rapidly  from  the  ground,  and  striking  the  feet 
behind;  a  feat  of  which  a  Spartan  woman  in  Aris- 
tophanes'* prides  herself.  The  number  of  success- 
ful strokes  was  counted,  and  the  most  skilful  re- 
ceived prizes.  We  are  told  by  a  verse  which  has 
been  preserved  by  Pollux,"  that  a  LaVraian  girl 
had  danced  the  bibasis  a  thousand  times,  which 
was  more  than  bad  ever  been  done  before."  The 
bibasis  appears  to  have  been  nearly  the  same  as  the 
faSamyi&iv,  which  Pollux"  explains  by  oi^  rp 
mwtt  rbv  yXovrov  xaleiv,  on  the  meaning  of  which 
see  Hesychius.'* 


1.  (Dioecor.,  jr.,  1.— Paul.  -Xain.,  ii.,  3.— Adams,  Append.,  • 
t.) — S.  04x"*  iivtpamu  phi  otrwsiiA  roS  mismmu  fttx&t 
Tf  cal  ifSomnUs  h$t\t!v.}—3-  (Dioaoor.,  iii.,  1  IS.— Adams,  Ap- 
pend- a.  t.) — 4.  (c  PanUsn^  070,  11. — Compare  Harpomt.,  a. 
r.)— 5.  (Solon,  S3.)— 8.  (Lts.,  Do  Cade  Entosth., 33.— Demoath., 
c  Mid.,  938,  *0.)— 7.  (Att.  Prooeaa,  p.  MS.)— 8.  (Meier,  Att 
Prooeat,  p.  MO.)— 9.  (Demoath.,  c  Mid.,  MO,  M.)— 10.  (LTaistr, 
SB.)— 11.  (it.,  103.)— 18.  (MOller,  Dorians,  it.,  «,  ♦  8,  p.  351, 
393,  tranal.)— 13.  (ix.,  138.)— 14.  (a.  t.— Sebol.  in  .ir.eloph., 
KooiL.  701.— Enetath.  in  U..  p.  961 :  in  Od.,  p.  1818.) 
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BIBLIOTHECA. 


BIBUOPCLA,  a  bookseller,1  piSTuowCkKf  also 
railed  librariiu,*  in  Greek  also  0i6AUn>  kcmtt/Aot, 
or  fttSXioKainikot*  Tbe  shop  was  called  apotk- 
xa  (dirofti«»)>  or  taberna  librarian  or  merely  libra- 
ria.*  The  Romans  had  their  Paternoster  Row ;  for 
the  bibliopola  or  librarii  lived  mostly  in  one  street, 
callsd  Argiletum,  to  which  Martial  alludes'  when 
addressing  his  book  on  the  prospect  of  the  criticism 
•t  would  meet  with  : 

"  Argiletanas  mavis  kabitare  tabemas, 
Quum  (tit,  parte  liber,  serinia  nostra  vaunt." 
Another  favourite  quarter  of  the  booksellers  was 
the  Vicus  Sandalaiius.1  There  seems  also  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  bookstalls  by  the  temples  of  Vertum- 
nus  and  Janus,  as  we  gather  from  Horace's  address 
to  his  book  of  Epistles  :' 

"  Vcrlumnum  Janumque,  liber,  spectare  videris." 
Again,  Horace'*  prides  himself  on  his  books  not 
being  to  be  seen  at  the  common  shops  and  stalls,  to 
he  thumbed  over  by  every  passer-by : 
"  Xulla  laberna  meos  habcat,  neque  piia  libellos  ; 

Qiuis  mamu  insudet  vulgi,  Hermogenisoue  Tigettt." 

Booksellers  were  not  found  at  Rome  only,  though 
they  were,  of  course,  rare  in  smaller  cities.  Pliny11 
says  he  had  not  supposed  that  there  were  any  book- 
sellers at  Lugdunum,  but  finds  that  there  were,  and 
that  they  even  had  his  works  on  sale.  Martial,  in 
an  amusing  epigram,1'  tells  a  person  called  Quint  ua, 
who  had  asked  him  by  a  broad  bint  to  give  him  a 
copy  of  his  works,  that  he  could  get  one  at  Try- 
pbon's,  the  bookseller : 

"  Ezigis  ut  iontm  nostras  tibi,  Quinte,  libellos , 
iron  habeo,  sed  habet  bibliopola  Trypkon." 

The  booksellers  not  only  Bold  books ;  they  tran- 
scribed them  also,  and  employed  persons  for  the 
purpose ;  but  they  did  not  consider  themselves  an- 
swerable always  for  the  correctness  of  the  copy.1' 
Sometimes  the  author  revised  it  to  oblige  a  friend 
who  might  have  bought  it.14 

On  the  shop-door  or  the  pillar,  as  the  case  might 
be,  there  was  a  list  of  the  titles  of  books  on  sale ; 
allusion  is  made  to  this  by  Martial1*  and  by  Hor- 
ace." 

The  remuneration  of  authors  must  have  been 
very  small,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  allusions  of 
Martial,  who  says,  for  example,  that  a  nice  copy  of 
his  first  book  of  Epigrams  might  be  had  for  five 
denarii.17  Pliny  the  elder,  however,  when  in  Spain, 
was  offered  as  much  as  four  hundred  thousand  ses- 
terces for  his  Commentarii  Eleetorum  " 

Books  then,  as  now,  often  found  their  way  into 
other  shops  besides  book-shops,  as  waste  paper ;  and 
schoolboys  had  frequently  to  go,  for  example,  to  the 
fishmonger's  to  see  if  he  had  the  book  they  want- 
ed." Mice,  moths,  beetles,  and  so  forth,  found 
plenty  of  food  in  musty  unused  books.** 

BIBLIOTHE'CA  <J3i6\to6vicv,  or  in-o&jtni  Qi$- 
XU>v),  primarily,  the  place  where  a  collection  of 
books  was  kept ;  secondarily,  the  collection  itself.*1 
Little  as  the  states  of  antiquity  dealt  with  the  in- 
struction of  the  people,  public  collections  of  books 
appear  to  have  been  very  ancient.  That  of  Pisis- 
tratus  was  intended  for  public  nse  ;**  it  was  subse- 
quently removed  to  Persia  by  Xerxes.  About  tbe 
same  time,  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samoe,  is  said  to 


1.  (Martial,  Ep,  jr.,  71 ;  xiii,  J.)—!.  (Pollux,  Onom,  xiii, 
«.>—».  (Cic,  Do  Leg,  ii.,  SO.)— 4.  (Lucian,  ndT.  Iadoct..  84.) 
— ».  (Cic,  PhiL,  ii.,  {.)—«.  (Aul.  Gall,  t.,  4.)— 7.  (Ep..  i,  4.) 
—8.  (Aul.  GelL,  xriii,  4.— Galen,  De  Lib.  an.,  w,  p.  Ml.)— 9. 
(Ep.  I,xx,  1.)— 10.  (Set,  I,  It,  71.)— 11.  (Ep,  ix,  11.)— Is. 
(ir,  r».) — IS.  (Mart,  ii,  8.)— 14.  (Mart,  »ii,  11, 10.)— 1}.  (i, 
113.)— 16.  (Ep.  ad  Pia,  879.— Sal,  I,  it,  710—17.  (Compere 
i.,67;  xiii,  3.)— 18.  (Plin,  Epiat,  iii,  S.)— 10.  (Mart,  ri,  60, 
7.)-80.  (rid.  Jut,  Sat,  iii,  *7.-Mart,  Hi,  *;  xiii,  1.)— SI. 
(Fratua.  a.  T.)— 38.  (Aul.  Gall,  »i,  17.— AthonanM,  I.,  p.  3.) 
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have  founded  a  library.  In  the  best  days  of  Athena, 
even  private  persons  had  large  collections  of  books ; 
the  most  important  of  which  we  know  anything  be- 
longed to  Euclid,  Euripides,  and  Aristotle.1  Strabo 
says*  that  Aristotle  was  the  first  who,  to  his  knowl- 
edge, made  a  collection  of  books,  and  taught  the 
Egyptian  kings  the  arrangement  of  a  library.  The 
most  important  and  splendid  public  library  of  an- 
tiquity was  that  founded  by  the  Ptolemies  at  Alex- 
andres, begun  under  Ptolemy  Soter,  but  increased 
and  rearranged  in  an  orderly  and  systematic  man- 
ner by  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  who  also  appointed 
a  fixed  librarian,  and  otherwise  provided  for  the 
usefulness  of  the  institution.  Tho  library  of  the 
Ptolemies  contained,  according  to  Aulus  Gellius," 
700,000  volumes ;  according  to  Josephus,  600,000  ; 
and  according  to  Seneca,*  400,000.  The  differ- 
ent reckoning  of  different  authors  may  be  in  some 
measure,  perhaps,  reconciled  by  supposing  that  they 
give  the  number  of  books  only  in  a  part  of  the  libra- 
ry ;  for  it  consisted  of  two  parts,  one  in  the  quarter 
of  the  city  called  Brucheion,  the  other  in  the  part 
called  Serapeion.  Ptolemy  rhiladelphns  bought 
Aristotle's  collection  to  add  to  the  library,  and  Ptol- 
emy Euergetes  continued  to  add  to  the  stock.  A 
great  part  of  this  splendid  library  was  consumed  by 
fire  in  the  siege  of  Alexandres  by  Julius  Cesar : 
some  writers  say  that  the  whole  was  burned ;  but 
the  discrepancy  in  the  numbers  stated  above  seems 
to  confirm  the  opinion  that  the  fire  did  not  extend 
so  far.  At  any  rate,  the  library  was  soon  restored, 
and  continued  in  a  flourishing  condition  till  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  Arabs  A.D.  640.*  Connected 
with  the  greater  division  of  the  library,  in  the  quar- 
ter of  Alexandres  called  Brucheion,  was  a  sort  of 
college,  to  which  the  name  of  Mouseion  (or  Museum) 
was  given.  Here  many  favoured  literati  pursued 
their  studies,  transcribed  books,  and  so  forth ;  lec- 
tures also  were  delivered.  ( Vid.  Auditobujm. )  The 
Ptolemies  were  not  long  without  a  rival  in  zeal. 
Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  became  a  patron  of 
literature  and  the  sciences,  and  established  a  libra- 
ry, which,  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  against  ex- 
porting papyrus  issued  by  Ptolemy,  who  was  jealous 
of  bis  success,  became  very  extensive,  and  perhaps 
next  in  importance  to  the  library  of  Alexandres. 
It  remained,  and  probably  continued  to  increase,  till 
Antonius  made  it  a  present  to  Cleopatra.' 

The  first  public  library  in  Rome  was  that  founded 
by  Asinius  Pollio,7  and  was  in  the  atrium  Liberta- 
tis  (vid.  Atrium)  on  Mount  Aventine.*  Jnlius  Ce- 
sar had  projected  a  Greek  and  Latin  library,  and 
had  commissioned  Varro  to  take  measurrs  for  the 
establishment  of  it ;  but  the  scheme  was  prevented 
by  his  death.*  The  library  of  Pollio  was  followed 
by  that  of  Augustus,  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo  on 
Mount  Palatine,1'  and  another,  bibliotherc  Octavi 
ana  (so  called  from  Augustus's  sister  Octavia),  in 
the  theatre  of  Marcemis."  There  were  also  libra- 
ries on  the  Capitol,"  in  the  Temple  of  Peace,"  in 
the  palace  of  Tiberius,"  besides  the  Ulpian  library, 
which  was  the  most  famous,  founded  by  Tijjan," 
called  Ulpian  from  his  own  name,  Ulpius.  This 
library  was  attached  by  Diocletian  as  an  ornament 
to  his  thermos.1* 

Private  collections  of  books  were  made  at  Rome 
soon  after  the  second  Punic  war.  The  leal  of  Ci- 
cero, Atticus,  and  others  in  increasing  their  libra- 
ries is  well  known."   It  became,  in  fact,  the  fashion 


1.  (Athen,  i,  c  «.)—*.  (xiii,  1.)— S.  (ri,  17.)— 4.  (Da  Tnia. 
An,  o.  9.)— «.  (VM.  Gibbon,  c.  »1.)— 8.  (Pint.,  Anton.)— 7. 
(Plin,  B.  N,  to,  SO.— laid,  Grig,  Ti,  5, 1.)— * .  (Orid,  Trial, 
m,  i,  71.— Martial,  xii,  3,  ».)— 0.  (Suet,  JuL,  44.)— 10. 
(Suet,  OcUt.,  »».  —  Dion,  lxiii,  I.)  — 11.  (*>«.,  MercelL— 
Orid,  Trial,  m,  i.  00,  00.)—  IS.  (Suet,  Dote  80.)— 11  (AaL 
Cell,  XTi,  18.)— 14.  (Aul.  GelL,  xiii,  18.)— 11.  (Aul.  GeJi,  n, 
17.— Dion,  lxriii,  16.)— 10.  (Vopiac,  Prob,  fj— 17.  (Cic.,  ad 
Ait,  I, 7, 10;  lv.,  3;  ad  Quint  Fratr,  Ul.) 
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ib  save  *  room  elegantly  famished  as  a  library,  and 
referred  tor  that  purpose.1  However  ignorant  or 
■Bstodioos  a  person  might  be,  it  was  fashionable  to 
appear  learned  by  having  a  library,  though  he  might 
■ever  even  read  the  titles  of  the  books.  Seneca' 
condemns  the  rage  for  mere  book-collecting,  and 
rallies  those  who  were  more  pleased  with  the  out- 
mde  than  the  inside.  Lucian  wrote  a  separate 
piece  to  expose  this  common  folly  (vpdc  avraidcvTov 
tmi  nUi  f)i6?ua  inmifuvov). 

A  horary  generally  had  an  eastern  aspect :  "Unu 
tabs  mttttuutn  jxutulat  lumen :  item  in  bibliothecu 
k»rt  am  putrescent.'" 

In  Hercnlaneum  a  library  fully  furnished  was  dis- 
covered. Roond  the  walls  it  had  cases  containing 
the  books  in  rolls  (vid.  Luis) ;  these  cases  were 
smhiIii  ii<1  It  was  a  very  small  room;  so  small 
that  a  person,  by  stretching  oat  his  arms,  could  touch 
seta  sides  of  it-  The  cases  were  called  either  or- 
ancrit,4  or  loculamenta,'  or  foruli,*  or  nidi.1  Asin- 
ms  Pollio  had  set  the  fashion  in  his  public  library 
of  adorning  the  room  with  the  portraits  and  busts 
of  celebrated  men,  as  well  as  statues  of  Minerva 
and  the  Muses.  This  example  was  soon  followed 
is  the  private  libraries  of  the  rich.*  Martial*  sends 
to  his  Brother  Turanius  a  copy  of  some  verses, 
which  he  sent  with  a  bust  of  himself  to  Avitus,  who 
wished  to  have  a  bust  of  Martial  in  his  library.  So, 
la  the  library  which  Hadrian  founded  at  Athens, 
there  were  oLajfiara  uydAuaat  KCKoa/ujah>a  gat  ypa- 
•air  MoruAttTot  ii  ic  avra  f3i6Xia."  The  charge  of 
the  libraries  in  Rome  was  given  to  persons  called 
UrtriL     (Vid.  Libeakius.) 

BfKOS  (fiUot),  the  name  of  an  earthen  vessel  in 
i  use  among  the  Greeks."  Hesychius1*  de- 
it  as  a  orufcvof  with  handles.  It  was  used  for 
j  wine,'  •  and  salted  meat  and  fish.14  Herod- 
Mas-*  speaks  of  fiUove  fotvuaiiovc  Karayovat  olvov 
avUssr.  wfctcfl  some  commentators  interpret  by 
"vessels  matie  of  the  wood  of  the  palm-tree  full  of 
wina."  But  as  Eustathius1*  speaks  of  olvov  QoivucL 
*«•  pUoc,  we  ought  probably  to  read  in  Herodotus  pt- 
•wmr  fanuoiUw, «.  r.  X, "  vessels  full  of  palm  wine." 

BIDENS.    {Vid.  Rastbum.) 

BIDENTAL,  the  name  given  to  a  place  where 
any  one  had  been  struck  by  lightning  (fiUgurUut11), 
or  where  any  one  had  been  killed  by  lightning  and 
buried.  Such  a  place  was  considered  sacred. 
Priests,  who  were  called  bidentales  (i.  e.,  tacerdotes), 
collected  the  earth  which  had  been  torn  up  by  the 
aghtaiag,  and  everything  that  had  been  scorched, 
sad  burned  it  in  the  ground  with  a  sorrowful  mur- 
anr.1'  The  officiating  priest  was  said  etmdere  fvd- 
gxrf'  he  farther  consecrated  the  spot  by  sacrifi- 
cing a  two-year-old  sheep  (bidcnt),  whence  the  name 
of  the  place  and  of  the  priest,  and  also  erected  an 
altar,  and  surrounded  it  with  a  wall  or  fence.  It 
was  not  allowable  to  tread  on  the  place,**  or  to 
teach  it,  or  even  to  look  at  it.*1  Sometimes  a  bi- 
dental  which  had  nearly  fallen  to  decay  from  length 
af  time,  was  restored  and  renovated  ;**  but  to  re- 
move the  bounds  of  one  (moverc  bidenlaty,  or  in  any 
way  to  violate  its  sacred  precincts,  was  considered 
at  tacarSege.**    From  the  passage  in  Horace,  it  ap- 

L  (Mn,  Omtv*.  I,  MO.)— t,  (Da  Troon.  An-.  »■)—»•  (Vi- 
tn,  vi,  7.) — 4.  (Plin,  Ep,  ii,  17.— Voptac,  Tacit-  8.)— 6. 
til  a in ■  P»  Tranq.  An, »■) -t  (Jot.,  Sat,  iii.,  SIB.)— 7.  (Mart., 
l,  Its7l»;  TiLTl7,  ».)— 8.  (Jut,  Sat.,  ii.,  7:  Iii..  219.— Plin, 
la,  d,  7 ;  r»,  28.— tSe,  ad  Tul,  Tii,  «J.— Plin,  H.  N., 
hit,  x>-SaK.,  Tib,  70.  — Marl,  ix,  Ep.  ad  Tnian.)—  9. 
0>,il,  l.>— 10.  (Pan*.,  l,  18,  ♦  »->— 11.  (Pollox,  Onom,  ft, 
M ;  «,  Mtt ;  i,  73.)— 12.  (a.  r.y— 13.  (Xen,  Anab,  i,  »,  6 
•AM*  |A«a**-«iiA,iii,p.ll«,P.>— 15.  (i,l»4.)— 19.  (in  Od, 
a,  Wax*— 17.  (Feaua,  a.  t.)— la  (Lucan,  i,  80S.)— 10.  (Jot, 
iai,  ri_  3S7,— Coenpara  Orelli,  Inner.  Lat,  i, p.  Ml,  No.  9481.) 
•*  OHraiaa,  Sac,  U,  «7.) — «1-  (Ann.  Mareall,  xxiii..  5.)— 
&  (OnaBi,  barer  lat,  t,  p. 4W,  No. 2483.)-*S.  (Hot,  Ep.  ad 
fa,«TI.) 


pears  to  have  been  believed,  that  a  person  who  was 
guilty  of  profaning  a  bidental  would  be  punished  by 
the  gods  with  phrensy ;  and  Seneca1  mentions  an- 
other belief  of  a  similar  kind,  that  wine  which  had 
been  struck  by  lightning  would  produce  in  any  one 
who  drank  it  death  or  madness.  Persons  who  had 
been  struck  by  lightning  (fulgurUi)  were  not  re- 
moved, but  were  buried  on  the  spot.* 

BIDLEI  (JSiSialoi),  called  in  inscriptions  jiilcoi  or 
@i6vot,  were  magistrates  in  Sparta,  whose  business 
was  to  inspect  the  gymnastic  exercises.  Their 
house  of  meeting  (apxelov)  was  in  the  market- 
place.* They  were  either  five4  or  six  in  number,' 
and  had  a  president,  who  is  called  in  inscriptions 
TTpeotvt  piiiuv*  Bockh  conjectures  that  jiiSeoi  or 
f3idvni  is  the  Laconian  form  for  Idvot  or  Tiivoi,  and 
sign ifies( witnesses  and  judges  among  the  youth.' 

Vdke'naer*  supposes  that  the  bidiaei  were  the 
same  as  the  vofio<jn>Xants,  and  that  we  ought  to  read 
in  Pausanias,*  kcu  vopoijniXAiciJv  KaXov/itvuv  fiiSiai- 
up,  instead  of  naX  vofto^v\uKuv  xal  Kt&ov/tlvuv  /?t- 
iiaiuv :  but  the  inscriptions  given  by  Bockh  show 
that  the  bidiasi  and  vofioQi'kaKcs  were  two  separate 
classes  of  officers. 

BIGA  or  BIGE,  in  Greek  owupia  or  owopit 
(bijuge  curriculum1*),  a  vehicle  drawn  by  two  horses 
or  outer  animals.  This  kind  of  turn-out  is  said  by 
Pliny  {bigot  primum  Phrygum  junxit  natio11)  to  have 
been  invented  by  the  Phrygians.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  kinds,  and  in  Homer  by  far  the  most 
common  (difoyot  Zjorot1*).  Four-horse  chariots  are 
also  mentioned."  Pliny14  mentions  a  chariot  drawn 
by  six  horses.  This  was  the  largest  number  usual 
under  the  emperors ;"  but  Suetonius  speaks  of  one 
which  Nero  drove  at  the  Olympic  games,  drawn  by 
ten  horses."  The  name  biga  was  applied  more  to 
a  chariot  used  in  the  circus,  or  in  processions  or  tri- 
umphs, and  on  other  public  occasions,  than  to  the 
common  vehicles  of  every-day  life."  The  form  of 
the  biga  resembled  that  of  the  Greek  ip/ia  or  itypos, 
being  a  rather  short  carriage  on  two  wheels,  open 
above  and  behind,  upon  which  the  driver  usually 
stood  to  guide  the  horses.  See  the  cut  in  the  next 
article.    (Vid.  Bioatos.) 

BIGATUS  (i.  e,  nummus),  a  silver  denarius,  on 
which  the  representation  of  a  biga  was  stamped.'* 
This  was  an  ancient  stamp  on  Roman  money,  as 
we  learn  incidentally  from  Tacitus,  who  says"  that 
the  Germans,  although  mostly  practising  barter, 
still  had  no  objection  to  old  and  well-known  coins 
(pecuniam  teterem  ct  diu  notam),  such  as  bigati. 
Bigati  were  also  called  argentum  bigalum.**  The 
value  was  different  at  different  times.  ( Vid.  Dena- 
kios.)  A  denarius,  on  which  the  representation  of 
a  quadriga  was  stamped,  was  in  the  same  manner 
called  Quadrigahis.  The  annexed  cuts,  represent- 
ing a  bigatus  and  quadrigatus,  are  taken  from  coins 
in  the  British  Museum. 


BIPA'LIUM.    (Vid.  Pala.) 


1.  (Nat.  Quant,  ii,  S3.)— a,  (Pen,  Sat,  ii,  27.— Plin,  II.  N., 
xi,  54.)— 3.  (Paul,  iii,  11,6  «.)— 4.  (Paul,  1.  c.)— S.  (Mckh, 
Corp.  Inacrip,  No.  1271,  1364.)— «.  (BBckh.  Corp.  Inacrip,  p. 
011.)- 7.  (Compare  Mailer,  Doriana,  iii,  7,  t  8,  p.  133,  133, 
tranal.)— 8.  (in  Bared.,  ri,  57.)— 9.  (1.  c.)— 10.  (Soot,  Calig, 
c.  19.)— 11.  (tH,58.)— IS.  (II,  t,  193.)— 13.  (Compare  U,  viii 
185.— Od,  xiii.,81.— Vii»,  Gaorg,  iii,  18.)— 14.  (H.  N,  xxxir^ 
5.)— 13.  (laidor.  Grig,  xriii,  SO.)— 16.  (Ner,  c.  94.)  — 17 
(Compare  Snat,  Tib,  o.  26.— Domit,  c.  4.)— 18.  (Plin,  H.  N, 
xxxiii.,3.— Lir_  xxiii,  15;  xxxri,  40.)— 19.  (Germ .  c.  6.)- 10 
(LiT,  xxxiii,  23,  $7 ;  xxxir,  40 ;  xxxri.,  21  ) 
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BIPENMS.    (Vid.  S«ooms.) 

BIRE'MIS  wis  used  in  two  significations.  I.  It 
signified  a  ship  with  two  banks  of  oars,  an  explana- 
tion of  the  construction  of  which  is  given  in  the  ar- 
ticle Na  na.  Such  ships  were  called  dUpora  by  the 
Greek*,  which  term  to  also  used  by  Cicero  (//we 
Domilau  dona  plane  habet  dicrota1)  and  Hirtius 
(Capit  ex  eo  pracho  penterem  unam,  triremes  dual,  <ft- 
crouu  octo*).  II.  ft  signified  a  boat  rowed  by  two 
oars,*  in  which  sense  it  must  be  used  by  Horace 
when  he  says : 

"  Tunc  me,  biremi*  prasidio  scapha, 
Tutum  per  Mgeos  tumult  us 

Auraferet,  geminusque  Pollux."* 

IHRRHUS  iPitfioc,  Pvp<k),  a  cape  or  hood,  which 
was  worn  out  of  doors  over  the  shoulders,  and  was 
sometimes  elevated  so  as  to  cover  the  head.  On 
the  former  account  it  is  classed  by  an  ancient  gram- 
marian with  the  lacerna,  and  on  the  latter  with  the 
cowl,  or  cucullus.*  It  had  a  long  nap  (amphiballus, 
i.  e.,  amphimalhu,  villosus'),  which  was  commonly 
of  sheep's  wool,  more  rarely  of  beaver's  wool  (bir- 
rhus  castoreus'1).  In  consequence  of  its  thickness,  it 
was  also  rather  stiff  (byrrhum  rigentem').  Accord- 
ing to  the  materials  of  which  it  was  made,  it  might 
be  either  dear,*  or  so  cheap  as  to  be  purchased  by 
the  common  people. 

These  garments,  as  well  as  lacerna,  were  woven 
at  Canusiura  in  Apulia ;  and  probably  their  name 
(byrrhus,  i.  e.,  rrifipoi)  was  derived  from  the  red  col- 
our of  the  wool  for  which  that  district  was  cele- 
brated. They  were  also  made  in  different  parts  of 
Gaul,  especially  among  the  Atrebates."  Soon  af- 
terward they  came  into  general  use,  so  that  the 
birrhus  is  mentioned  in  the  edict  of  Diocletian,  pub- 
lished A.D.  303,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a  maxi- 
mum of  prices  for  all  the  articles  which  were  most 
commonly  used  throughout  tho  Roman  empire. 

•BISON  (j3toov),  "  the  raae  of  a  sub-genus  of 
the  genus  boa  ('  ox'),  comprehending  two  living  spe- 
cies, one  of  them  the  European,  now  become  very 
scarce,  and  verging  towards  extinction ;  the  other 
the  American,  and,  notwithstanding  the  advances  of 
man,  still  multitudinous.  A  good  deal  of  conflicting 
opinion  has  thrown  some  obscurity  over  the  Euro- 
pean species.  Pennant,  in  his  '  British  Zoology,' 
after  stating  his  belief  that  the  ancient  wild  cattle 
of  Britain  were  the  Biaontea  juboti  of  Pliny,  thus 
continues :  '  The  Urus  of  the  Hercynian  forest,  de- 
scribed by  Cesar,  was  of  this  kind,  the  same  which 
is  called  by  the  modern  Germans  Aurochs,  i.  e.,  Boa 
ayhestria.'  This  opinion  is  not  correct.  Though 
there  are  parts  of  Cesar's  description  applicable  to 
the  European  Bison,  there  is  one  striking  character- 
istic which  forbids  us  to  conclude  that  Cesar's  Urus 
was  identical  with  it.  A  glance  at  the  European  Bi- 
son will  convince  us  that  it  could  never  have  afforded 
the  horns  whose  amplitude  Cesar  celebrates.  In 
the  Arthceologia  (vol.  iii.,  p.  15)  it  is  stated,  that  the 
Borstal  horn  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
bison  or  buffalo.  That  it  might  have  belonged  to  a 
buffalo  is  not  impossible ;  but  that  it  did  not  belong 
to  a  bison  is  sufficiently  clear,  from  the  following  de- 
scription :  '  It  is  two  feet  four  inches  long  on  the 
convex  bend,  and  twenty  three  inches  on  the  con- 
cave. The  inside  at  the  large  end  is  three  inches 
diameter,  being  perforated  there  so  as  to  leave  the 
thickness  of  only  half  an  inch  for  about  three  inches 
deep ;  but  farther  on  it  is  thicker,  being  not  so  much 

1.  (Ad  AH-,  rri ,  4,  *,  i.)-2.  (Boll.  Alex.,  c.  47.)— I.  (Lucas, 
vlU,  BBS;  x^  5ft)— 4.  (Od.,  iii.,  xiix.,  62.— ScheSer,  De  Mili- 
tia, Narali,  ii,  c  2,  p.  06.) — 5.  (Schol.  in  Jar.,  riii.,  145. — 
Kcfcol  in  Pen.,  i.,  54.) — 6.  (Papiaa,  Ac,  ap.  Adelung,  Gtoaaar. 
Mai.tW)«,  vol.  I.,  p.  220,  093.)— 7.  (Claudian,  EpigT.,  S7.>— 8. 
(Sol?.  Ser.,  DiaL,  14.)— 0.  (Claudian,  1.  c— "pretioaum:''  Au- 
lu»ii5.,  Serni.)— 10.  (Vopiec.,  Car.,  c.  10.) 
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or  so  neatly  perforated.'  Such  a  hom  might  indeed 
have  crowned  the  head  of  Cesar's  Urus,  a  species 
which  Cuvier  believes  to  be  extinct.  Cesar's  Urns, 
then,  was  not,  as  it  would  appear,  the  European  Bi- 
son. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Bison  ju~ 
bolus  of  Pliny,'  which  he  seems  to  distinguish  from 
the  Urus,  was  the  European  Bison,  or  Aurochs  ;  and 
though,  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  eighth  book, 
he  mentions  the  tradition  of  a  wild  beast  in  Pteonia, 
called  a  Bonasus,  after  he  has  dismissed  his  Bi- 
sontes  juboti,  and  with  every  appearance  of  a  con 
elusion  on  his  part  that  the  Bonasus  and  Bison 
were  not  identical,  his  own  description,  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  Aristotle,1  will  leave  little  doubt 
that  the  Bison  jubatus  and  Bonasus  of  Pliny  and 
others,  the  Bovaoooe  or  hovaooc  of  Aristotle  (for  the 
word  is  written  both  ways),  and  the  Blorov  of  Op- 
pian,  were  no  other  than  the  European  Bison,  the 
Aurochs  (Auerochs)  of  the  Prussians,  the  Zubr  of 
the  Poles,  the  Taurus  Paonius,  dec.,  of  Jonston  and 
others,  V Aurochs  and  U  Bonasus  of  Buffon,  Bos 
Urus  of  Boddert,  and  Bos  Bonasus  of  Linneus.  Cu- 
vier considers  it  as  certain,  that  the  European  Bi- 
son, the  largest,  or,  at  least,  the  most  massive  of  all 
existing  quadrupeds  after  the  rhinoceros,  an  animal 
still  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  Lithuanian  forests, 
and  perhaps  in  those  of  Moldavia,  WaUachia,  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caucasus,  is  a  distinct 
species,  which  man  has  never  subdued.  Following 
out  this  subject  with  his  usual  industry  and  ability, 
that  great  naturalist  goes  on  to  state,  that  if  Europe 
possessed  a  Urus,  a  Tkur  of  the  Poles,  different 
from  the  Bison  or  the  Aurochs  of  the  Germans,  it  to 
only  in  its  remains  that  the  species  can  be  traced  ; 
such  remains  are  found,  in  the  skulls  of  a  species  of 
ox,  different  from  the  Aurochs,  in  the  superficial 
beds  of  certain  districts.  This,  Cuvier  thinks,  must 
be  the  Urus  of  the  ancients,  the  original  of  our  do- 
mestic Ox ;  the  stock,  perhaps,  whence  our  wild  cat- 
tle descended  ;  while  the  Aurochs  of  the  present  day 
is  nothing  more  than  the  Bison  or  Bonasus  of  the 
ancients,  a  species  which  has  never  been  brought 
under  the  yoke. — The  elevated  ridge  of  the  spine 
on  the  shoulders,  long  legs,  a  woolly  fur.  and  the 
residence  in  mountain  forests,  cause  the  Bison  to 
approach  nearer  the  Damaline  and  Catoblepine  gen- 
era than  the  Buffaloes.'"  For  some  remarks  on 
the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  ancients  of  the  lat- 
ter, consult  article  Bdsalis. 

BISSEXTUM.    (Vid.  Calendar,  Romaic.) 
BISSEXTUS,  or  BISSEXTILIS  ANNUS.    (  Ft* 
Calendar,  Roman.) 

•BITUMEN,  a  Latin  word  used  by  Tacitus, 
Pliny,  and  other  Roman  writers,  to  indicate  a  spe- 
cies of  mineral  pitch  or  oil.  The  term  appears  to 
have  some  analogy  with  the  Greek  iriooa,  irirra, 
"  pitch,"  its  earlier  form  having  probably  been  "  pit- 
umen."  The  corresponding  Greek  word  is  uefaXroe 
(in  modern  Latin  asphaltum),  for  which  no  satisfac- 
tory derivation  has  been  assigned.  The  most  ap- 
proved kind  of  Bitumen  was  the  Jewish,  from  Lake 
Asphaltites  (Dead  Sea);  but  Bitumen  in  various 
states,  from  that  of  fluid  transparent  naphtha,  to 
that  of  dry,  solid,  black  asphaltum,  was  well  known 
and  much  used  among  the  ancients.  They  appear 
to  have  employed  both  Maltha  and  melted  Asphal- 
tum as  a  cement  in  the  construction  of  buildings, 
Ac.  Thus  the  bricks  of  which  the  walls  of  Baby- 
lon were  constructed  were  cemented  by  a  bitumen, 
which  was  found  abundantly  in  that  vicinity  on 
springs,  or  floating  on  the  river  Is,  which  fell  into 
the  Euphrates.  Asphaltum  or  Maltha,  either  pure 
or  mixed  with  a  liquid  extracted  from  the  cedar 
was  employed  by  the  Egyptians  in  embalming  dead 


1.  (H.  N.,  riii.,  15 ;  xxriii.,  10.)— 2.  (H.  K.,  ii.,  I.)-S.  (Pan- 
ax Crclopad.,  ir.,  p.  401.) 
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Id  Syria,  AaphaRnm  was  dug  from  quar- 
iw  in  a  solid  state.  *  In  Zante  (the  ancient  Zacyn- 
o**)  tLeie  is  a  pitch  spring,  which  we  know  to 
have  been  at  work  for  above  2000  years.'  At  Ag- 
nfcotam,  id  Sicily,  a  species  of  liquid  bitumen  was 
•creed  w  lamps  as  a  substitute  for  oil.4  The  orin- 
asal ing  sliest  in  the  celebrated  Greek  fire  is  sup- 
posed by  Klaproth  to  have  been  some  variety  of 
Aspeakam. — Bitumen  is  now  employed  as  a  generic 
tens,  comprehending  several  inflammable  bodies  of 
■fcoerent  degrees  of  consistency,  namely,  Naphtha, 
fctraleam,  Mineral  Tar,  Mineral  Pitch,  and  Aspnal- 
Uan.  From  the  description  of  aa^aXrot  given  by 
Diaseorides,  it  would  appear  that  he  applied  the 
tern  sac  only  to  the  Bitumen  sohdum,  or  Arphaltum, 
of  WaDerus,  but  likewise  to  the  more  liquid  sorts  of 


BAABH2  AIKH  (fiXutift  dial).  This  action  was 
■Tillable  in  all  cases  in  which  one  person  bad  sus- 
tained a  loss  by  the  conduct  of  another ;  and  from 
ibe  instances  that  are  extant,  it  seems  that  wheth- 
er the  injury  originated  in  a  fault  of  omission  or 
commission,  or  impaired  the  actual  fortune  cf  the 
plaintiff  or  bis  prospective  advantage,  the  action 
weald  he,  and  might  be  maintained,  against  the  de- 
fendant. It  is,  of  coarse,  impossible  to  enumerate 
lit  the  particular  cases  upon  which  it  would  arise, 
sat  the  two  great  classes  into  which  pXatai  may  be 
srrided  are  the  Miopoi  and  the  uSeaftot.  The  first 
sf  these  win  include  all  causes  arising  from  the  non- 
Hfibnent  of  a  contract  to  which  a  penal  bond  was 
aanexed,  and  those  in  which  the  law  specified  the 
peaalty  to  be  paid  by  the  defendant  upon  conviction ; 
the  second,  all  injuries  of  property  which  the  law 
did  not  specify  norainatim,  but  generally  directed  to 
be  punished  by  a  fine  equal  to  twice  the  estimated 
4taiage  if  the  offence  was  intentional,  if  otherwise 
»y  a  bare  compensation.'  Besides  the  general 
word  /fta&rc,  others  more  specific,  as  to  the  nature 
■f  the  ease,  are  frequently  added  to  the  names  of 
tenons  of  this  kind,  as  avdpaxiivv,  rtrpairdiuv,  ue- 
rauUuj,  and  the  like.  The  declaration  of  the  plain- 
tiff seems  always  to  have  begun  with  the  words 
T£to$t  ftt,  then  came  the  name  of  the  defendant, 
and  next  a  description  of  the  injury,  as  oin  dirodV 
•nr  ipoi  rd  ipyvpiov  in  Demosthenes.7  The  prop- 
er court  was  determined  by  the  subject  of  litiga- 
tion ;  and  when  we  consider  that  the  damage  done 
by  Phuocleon  to  the  cake-woman's  basket,*  and 
snppoaititious  testimony  given  in  the  name  of  anoth- 
er, thereby  rendering  such  person  liable  to  an-ac- 
bon,  fndojiapTviHuv,'  were  equally  f)Xu6ai  at  Attic 
law,  the  variety  of  the  actions,  and,  consequently, 
of  the  jurisdictions  under  which  they  fell,  will  be  a 
sanVaent  excuse  for  the  absence  of  farther  specifi- 
cation upon  this  point. 

♦BLATTA  (oA+ti),  a  name  given  by  the  Latin 
writers  to  an  insect  of  the  family  of  the  Orthoptera, 
and  of  which  they  were  acquainted  with  several 
kinds.  From  their  shunning  the  light,  Virgfl"  has 
given  them  the  epithet  of  hueifuga.  Our  cockroach 
belongs  to  the  Bkuta,  being  the  Biatta  Americana. 
Pliny* '  mentions  several  medical  applications  of 
Biatta,  after  having  been  either  triturated  or  boiled 
in  ofl.  They  were  found  serviceable  in  complaints 
af  the  ear,  in  cases  of  leprosy,  and  in  removing 
■arts.  Schneider  supposes  the  oiXfti  of  Lucian  to 
asking  to  the  class  Lepitma,  L.  The  olXfri  of  Di- 
aseorides would  seem  to  bs  the  Biatta  Orientalit." 


1.  (CVaralnKfW  MiamkgT,  vol.  ii-  p.  491.)  —  *.  (Vitrav., 
•»-,»-•.>— 3.  (Hmd,  ir.,  »».)— i.  (fai«ar.,i.,».)— ».  (Ad- 
*•»,  Imd,  «.  v.  ttfmXnt.Y-4.  (M*wr,  Alt.  Promt,  p.  188, 
•w.;  473,  mm—  D««»lh-,c.Mid.,sa8.)  —  7.  (Pro  Phonn., 
•»«,«.)—  a.  (Aiiotoplu,  Vaap.)-9.  (Dniuilh.,  c.  Apoob.,  ili., 
tm.1O.t-l0.  (Got*.,  it., 943.)— 11.  (xxix.,  39.)— 18.  (Dkacor., 
H.  K-  iu,3tL— Locum,  adv.  Indook,  1&— Adun,  ApnouL,  «... 


•BLENNUS  (/3Awoc  \  called  by  Pliny  Blenmut, 
the  Blenny  or  Butterfly-fish  (Blenniu*  oculari*,  1). 
It  is  about  seven  inches  long,  and  lias  a  slimy  mu- 
cus smeared  over  the  skin,  to  which  it  owes  its 
name,  from  the  Greek  pxiwa,  "  mucus,"  "  slime." 
Alhenaeus  says  it  resembles  the  Gudgeon.  Several 
of  the  Blenny  kind  are  viviparousi' 

•BLETON,  BLITON,  or  BLITION  (fiXi^m,  &KU 
tov,  fiXiTtov),  the  herb  Blite  or  Blitct,  a  kind  of  beet 
Stackhouse  and  Dierbach  agree  with  the  older  com. 
mentators,  that  it  is  the  Amarantkui  Blitum ;  and 
Sprengel  inclines  to  this  opinion  in  his  notes  to  Di- 
oscorides,  although  in  his  History  of  Medicine  he 
bad  set  it  down  as  the  Blitum  capitatum.*  The  in- 
sipidity of  the  Blitum  gave  rise  to  an  adage  directed 
against  the  feeble  in  intellect,  or  the  tame  and  spir- 
itless in  disposition. 

•BOA.    (Vid.  Dbaoo.) 

BOfiDROM'IA  (BoTiSpo/ua,  i  and  rd),  a  festival 
celebrated  at  Athens  on  the  seventh  day  of  the 
month  of  Bosdromion,  in  honour  of  Apollo  Boedro- 
mius.'  The  name  Boedromius,  by  which  Apollo 
was  called  in  Boeotia  and  many  other  parts  of 
Greece,4  seems  to  indicate  that  by  this  festival  be 
was  honoured  as  a  martial  god,  who,  either  by  his 
actual  presence  or  by  his  oracles,  afforded  assist- 
ance in  the  dangers  of  war.  The  origin  of  the  fes- 
tival is,  however,  traced  by  different  authors  to  dif- 
ferent events  in  Grecian  story.  Plutarch'  says  that 
Theseus,  in  his  war  against  the  Amazons,  did  not 
give  battle  till  after  he  had  offered  a  sacrifice  to 
Phonos ;  and  that,  in  commemoration  of  the  suc- 
cessful battle  which  took  place  in  the  month  of  Do- 
edromion,  the  Athenians,  down  to  his  own  time, 
continued  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  Boedromia. 
According  to  Suidas,  the  Etymol.  Magn.,  and  Eurip- 
ides,' the  festival  derived  its  name  and  origin  from 
the  circumstance  that  when,  in  the  reign  of  Erecb- 
theus,  the  Athenians  were  attacked  by  Eumolpua, 
Xuthus  or  (according  to  Philochorus  in  Harpocra- 
tion,  ».  v.)  his  son  Ion  came  to  their  assistance,  and 
procured  them  the  victory.  Respecting  the  partic- 
ulars of  this  festival,  nothing  is  known  except  that 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  Artemis. 

BOEDROMION.    (Vid.  Calendar,  Greek.) 

BOETHETICE.    (Vid.  Mbdicika.) 

B030TARCH  (Botorep^Bf  or  Boturapxae).  The 
Boeotians  in  ancient  times  occupied  Arne  in  Tbes- 
saly.'  Sixty  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy  they 
were  expelled  by  the  Thessalians,  and  settled  in 
the  country  then  called  Cadmeis,  but  afterward  Boe- 
otia. This  country,  during  their  occupation  of  it, 
was  divided  into  several  states,  containing  each  a 
principal  city,  with  its  fwreXtle  or  fytipopoi  (inhab- 
itants of  the  same  /lolpa  or  district)  living  around  it. 
Of  these  greater  states,  with  dependant  territories, 
there  seem  to  have  been  in  former  times  fourteen, 
a  number  which  frequently  occurs  in  Boeotian  le 
gends.*  The  names  are  differently  given  by  differ- 
ent writers  on  the  subject ;  we  know,  however,  for 
certain,  that  they  formed  a  conspiracy  called  the 
Boeotian  league,  with  Thebes  at  its  head,  the  de- 
pendencies of  which  city  formed  about  a  third  part 
of  the  whole  of  Boeotia.  These  defendant  towns 
or  districts  were  not  immediately  connected  with 
the  national  confederacy,  but  with  the  neighbour- 
ing chief  city,  as  Cynoscephalte  was  with  Thebes. 
In  fact,  they  were  obliged  to  furnish  troops  and 
money,  to  make  up  the  contingent  furnished  by  the 
state  to  which  they  belonged,  to  the  general  con- 
federacy.'  Of  the  independent  states,  Thucydides" 

1.  (Pliny,  H.  N.,  xxxii.,9.— Athraetu,  vii.,  o.  83. — Caviar, 
An.  Kinr  ,  vol.  ii.,  p.  17*.)  —  %  (Theophrur.,  H.  P.,  vii-  1.— 
Dionor.,  i.,  143.)— 3.  (Mailer,  Doriun,  ii.,  8,  4  *.)— 4.  |rW 
«.,  17,  *1  —  Collini.,  Hymn.  Apoll..  W.)— 5  (The..,  S7.)  —  t 
(loa,  W.)  —7.  (Thaejd.,  i.  IS.)  — 8.  (Puis.,  ix.,  3,  ♦  4.)  -  » 
(Arnold,  ThocTd.,  r».,  78.)— 10.  (lv.,  93.) 
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mentions  seven  by  name ;  and  gives  us  reasons  for 
concluding  that,  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponneaian 
war,  they  were  ten  or  twelve  in  number,  Thebes 
being  the  chief.  Plates  had  withdrawn  from  them, 
and  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  Athens  as 
eaily  as  B.C.  619 ;  and  in  B.C.  374,  Thespiae,  an- 
other member  of  the  league,  was  destroyed  by  the 
Thebans.1 

Each  of  the  principal  towns  of  Boeotia  seems  to 
have  had  its  <%u>f  and  fhvMj.*  The  fiovXq  was 
presided  over  by  an  archon,  who  probably  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  priestly  functions  of  the  old  kings, 
but  possessed  little,  if  any,  executive  authority. 
The  polemarchs,  who,  in  treaties  and  agreements, 
are  mentioned  next  to  the  archon,  had  some  exec- 
utive authority,  but  did  not  command  forces ;  e.  g., 
they  could  imprison,'  and  they  directed  the  levies 
of  troops.  But,  besides  the  archon  of  each  separate 
state,  there  was  an  archon  of  the  confederacy — 
upxuv  hi  Koivy  Boiuruv,  most  probably  always  a 
Theban.*  His  name  was  affixed  to  all  alliances 
and  compacts  which  concerned  the  whole  confed- 
eracy, and  he  was  president  of  what  Thucydides* 
calls  the  four  councils,  who  directed  the  affairs  of 
the  league  (foray  to  kvpoc  Ixown).  On  important 
questions  they  seem  to  have  been  united ;  for  the 
same  author  speaks  of  them  as  9  povXij,  and  in- 
forms us  that  the  determinations  of  the  Boeotarchs 
required  the  ratification  of  this  body  before  they 
were  valid.  We  will  now  explain  who  these  Boeo- 
tarchswere.  They  were  properly  the  military  heads 
of  the  confederacy,  chosen  by  the  different  states ; 
but  we  also  find  them  discharging  the  functions  of 
an  executive  in  various  matters.  In  fact,  they  are 
represented  by  Thucydides*  as  forming  an  alliance 
with  foreign  states ;  as  receiving  ambassadors  on 
their  return  home ;  as  negotiating  with  envoys  from 
other  countries ;  and  acting  as  the  representatives 
of  the  whole  league,  though  the  flovXfi  refused  to 
sanction  the  measures  they  had  resolved  on  in  the 
particular  case  to  which  we  are  now  alluding.  An- 
other instance  in  which  the  Bceotarcbs  appear  as 
executive  is  their  interference  with  Agesilaus,  on 
his  embarking  from  Aulis  for  Asia  (B.C.  396),  when 
they  prevented  him  offering  sacrifice  as  he  wish- 
ed.' Still  the  principal  duty  of  the  Bceotarcbs  was 
of  a  military  nature :  thus  they  led  into  the  field  the 
troops  of  their  respective  states;  and  when  at 
home,  they  took  whatever  measures  were  requisite 
to  forward  the  military  operations  of  the  league  or 
of  their  own  state :  for  example,  we  read  of  one  of 
the  Theban  Boeotarchs  ordering  the  Thebans  to 
come  in  arms  to  the  ecclesia  for  the  purpose  of 
being  ready  to  attack  Platasa.'  Each  state  of  the 
confederacy  elected  one  Boeotarch,  the  Thebans 
two  ;*  although  on  one  occasion,  i.  «.,  after  the  re- 
turn of  the  exiles  with  Pelopidas  (B.C.  379),  we  read 
of  there  being  three  at  Thebes."  The  total  number 
from  the  whole  confederacy  varied  with  the  number 
of  the  independent  states.  Mention  is  made  of  the 
Boeotarchs  by  Thucydides,"  in  connexion  with  the 
battle  of  Delium  (B.C.  4*4).  There  is,  however,  a 
difference  of  opinion  with  respect  to  his  meaning : 
some  understand  him  to  speak  of  eleven,  some  of 
twelve,  and  others  of  thirteen  Boeotarchs.  Dr.  Ar- 
nold is  disposed  to  adopt  the  last  number ;  and  we 
think  the  context  is  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that 
there  were  then  thirteen  Boeotarchs,  so  that  the 
number  of  free  states  was  twelve.  At  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Leuctra  (B.C.  371),  we  find  seven  Bce- 


1   (Clinton,  F.  H.,pt.  ii.,  p.  398.—  Thuerd.,  Hi;,**.)  —  ». 


.    kucrd.,  ii,  * ;  i 
-10.  (Plot.,  Pelio.,  13.)— 11.  (it..  91.) 
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otarchs  mentioned;*  on  another  Occasion,  whe» 
Greece  was  invaded  by  the  Gauls  (B.C.  879),  we 
read  of  four.  Livy*  states  that  there  were  twelve  • 
but,  before  the  time  (B.C.  171)  to  which  his  state- 
ment refers,  Platea  had  been  reunited  to  the  league. 
Still  the  number  mentioned  in  any  case  is  no  test 
of  the  actual  number,  inasmuch  as  we  are  not  sure 
that  all  the  Boeotarchs  were  sent  out  by  their  re- 
spective states  on  every  expedition  or  to  every 
battle. 

The  Boeotarchs,  when  engaged  in  military  ser- 
vice, formed  a  council  of  war,  the  decisions  of  which 
were  determined  on  by  a  majority  of  votes,  the  pres- 
ident being  one  of  the  two  Theban  Boeotarehs  who 
commanded  alternately.'  Their  period  of  service 
was  a  year,  beginning  about  the  winter  solstice ; 
and  whoever  continued  in  office  longer  than  his 
time,  was  punishable  with  death  both  at  Thebes 
and  in  other  cities.4  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas 
did  so  on  their  invasion  of  Laconia  (B.C.  369),  but 
their  eminent  services  saved  them  ;  in  fact,  the 
judges  did  not  even  come  to  a  vote  respecting  the 
former  (oHi  ipxvv  ftpl  airoO  Qiodai  rtp>  yijj^ov'). 
At  the  expiration  of  the  year,  a  Boeotarch  was  eligi- 
ble to  office  a  second  time,  and  Pelopidas  was  re- 
peatedly chosen.'  From  the  case  of  Epaminondas 
and  Pelopidas,  who  were  brought  before  Theban 
judges  (oucooraf)  for  transgression  of  the  law  which 
limited  the  time  of  office,  we  may  conclude  that 
each  Boeotarch  was  responsible,  to  his  own  state 
alone,  and  not  to  the  general  body  of  the  four  coun- 
cils. 

Mention  is  made  of  an  election  of  Boeotarchs  by 
Livy.'  He  farther  informs  us  that  the  league  (con- 
cilium) was  broken  up  by  the  Romans  B.C.  171.* 
Still  it  must  have  been  partially  revived,  as  we  are 
told  of  a  second  breaking  up  by  the  Romans  after 
the  destruction  of  Corinth,  B.C.  146.' 

•BOCA  or  BOCE  (jJuxv,  Aristot. :  /?uf.  Opfian  - 
flout,  Atheneeus),  a  small  fish  not  exceeding  a  palm 
in  length ;  but,  according  to  Willoughby,  its  flesh  is 
wholesome  and  pleasant.  Oppian  makes  mention 
of  two  species.  Rondelet  conjectures  that  the  sec- 
ond was  a  species  of  Mann,  meaning,  as  Adams 
supposes,  the  Sparwt  Mama. 

*BOITOS  (jioiToc),  a  species  of  fish,  mentioned 
by  Aristotle."  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  Cottut  Go- 
bio,  the  Bull-head,  or  Miller's  thumb.  According  to 
Artedi,  an  old  MS.-  in  the  Vatican  reads  KoiToc.11 

*BOLBOI  (fioXSoi),  a  general  name  for  bulbous 
roots."  With  regard  to  the  poXboc  Matt/toe,  Adams 
remarks  as  follows  in  his  Commentary  on  Paul  of 
iEgina  :  "  It  is  not  well  ascertained  what  the  escu- 
lent bulbi  of  the  ancients  were.  Hardouin  conjec- 
tures that  they  were  a  delicious  kind  of  onions. 
Matthiolus  and  Nonnius  are  wholly  undecided. 
Sprengel  inclines,  with  Dalechamp  and  Sibthorp,  in 
thinking  that  they  were  a  species  of  Muscari,  or 
Musk  Hyacinth.  The  account  of  them  given  by 
Serapion,  who  calls  them  '  Ceva  tine  tunicu,'  agrees 
better  with  the  conjecture  of  Hardouin.  Eustathius 
also  says  that  the  Bulbus  was  a  wild  onion."1*  The 
floXtoc  i/urucic  is  referred  by  Matthiolus  to  the 
MuMcari  Motchatum;  by  Dodonsus  to  the  Narcunu 
Jonquilla;  by  Lonicer  to  the  Scilla  bifotia;  by  Sib- 
thorp to  the  Ornilhogalum  styckyoidct ;  and  by  Cam- 
erarius  to  the  Narcum*  posticus.  Sprengel  rather 
inclines  to  the  opinion  of  Dodonsus.  Dierbach 
holds  the  poilboc  of  Hippocrates  to  be  the  Hyctm- 


1.  (Diod.  Sic,  xt.,  68,  4S.— P»o».,  ix.,  IS,  Y  S.)— *,  (xlii.,4*.) 
—J.  {Thncyd.,  iT.,  91.— Diod.  Sic,  xt.,  SI.) — 4.  (Plut.,  Pelop, 
M.— Pans.,  ix.,  14,  Y  *■)— 4.  (Puu.,  L  c>— «.  (Plat.,  Polop  )— 
7.  (xxxiii.,  87  ;  xlii.,  44.)— *.  (Campus  PoIto.,  xxriii.,  »,  ♦  10  : 
f*  Bourn}*  W<m  urcUOi.)— 9.  (Puu.,  til,  1«,  ,  6.)— 10.  (II 
A,,  iT.,  8.)— 11.  (Aduna,  Append.,  •.  t.J—  19.  (Thsophract.,  II 
P.,  i.,  09 ;  Tii.,  IS  ;  Tin.,  8.— Dioooor.,  iu,  990,  SOI.)— 1 1  'ad  H 
xxi.,  1. — Comment,  in  Paul.  JEgia ,  p.  On  )  ■' 
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mmw.  Stackhouse  hesitates  between  a 
of  Gailio  and  one  of  Squills.  The  troth 
of  the  matter  wooid  appear  to  be,  that,  as  various 
halioas  roots  are  possessed  of  emetic  powers,  the 
term  was  applied  in  a  loose  manner  by  the  ancients. 
Bnseorides  and  moat  of  the  medical  authorities 
Mate  that  the  esculent  Balboa  is  aphrodisiacaL1 

B0MBTL1US  ((ioftAiXuK ),  a  drinking- vessel  with 
a  very  narrow  month,  whence  it  is  called  crOorouoc 
sr  mroeroftot*  The  name  is  supposed  to  have 
heea  formed  from  the  noise  which  water  or  any 
land  nukes  in  passing  through  a  narrow  opening 
\ffioiv  tv  r?  iroaei*). 

•BOMBYLTUS  iPo/MXtoc),  a  species  of  insect, 
•f  the  order  Drptern,  distinguished  chiefly  by  hav- 
ing a  long  proboscis,  with  which  they  sip  the  sweets 
nam  lowers.  In  their  flight  they  emit  a  humming 
nod,  whence  their  name,  from  pouSia,  "  to  hum." 
Aristotle  would  appear  to  have  been  well  acquaint- 
ed wan  the  three  species  which  modern  naturalists 
save  named  Bombyliu*  major,  B.  minor,  and  B.  medi- 
ae. These,  however,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Bomln/x  mori,  or  Silkworm. 
BOMBYX.  (.rid.  Sbbjca.) 
BOttOS.     (Ft*  Aba.) 

BONA.  The  word  bona  is  sometimes  used  to 
express  the  whole  of  a  man's  property  ;*  and  in  the 
phrases  bonorum  emtio,  cessio,  possessio,  ususfruc- 
tsa,  the  word  "  bona"  is  equivalent  to  property.  It 
expresses  all  that  a  man  has,  whether  as  owner  or 
nerety  as  possessor,  and  everything  to  which  he 
hat  any  right.  But  the  word  bona  is  simply  the 
paucity  as  an  object ;  it  does  not  exp.css  the  na- 
ture of  the  relation  between  it  and  the  person  who 
has  the  ownership  or  the  enjoyment  of  it,  any  more 
than  the  words  "all  that  I  have,"  "all  that  I  am 
worth,"  "  all  my  property,"  in  English  show  the  le- 
gal relation  of  a  man  to  that  which  he  thus  de- 
scribes. It  is  of  some  importance  to  understand 
ass  nature  of  the  legal  expression  in  bonis,  as  oppo- 
sed to  dominium,  or  Quiritarian  ownership,  and  the 
•stare  of  the  distinction  will  be  easily  apprehended 
ar  any  person  who  is  slightly  conversant  with  Eng- 
fifcbw. 

"There  is,"  says  Gams,*  "among  foreigners 
(ftrtgrini)  only  one  kind  of  ownership  [dominium), 
*»  that  a  man  is  either  the  owner  of  a  thing  or  he 
a  boL  And  this  was  formerly  the  case  among  the 
Roman  people ;  for  a  man  was  either  owner  ex  jure 
Quiritium,  or  he  was  not.  But  afterward  the  own- 
ership was  split,  so  that  now  one  man  may  be  the 
owner  (ionunus)  of  a  thing  ex  jure  Quiritium,  and 
yet  another  may  have  it  in  bonis.  For  instance,  if, 
ia  the  case  of  a  res  mancipi,  I  do  not  transfer  it  to 
you  by  mancipatio,  nor  by  the  form  in  jure  cessio, 
but  merely  deliver  it  to  you,  the  thing,  indeed,  be- 
comes  your  thing  (t*  bonis),  but  it  will  remain  mine 
ex  jure  Quiritium,  until  by  possession  you  have  it 
by  usucapion.  For  when  the  usucapion  is  once 
complete,  from  that  time  it  begins  to  be  yours  abso- 
lutely (flan  jute),  that  is,  it  is  yours  both  in  bonis, 
ad  also  yours  ex  jure  Quiritium,  just  as  if  it  had 
been  mancipated  to  you,  or  transferred  to  you  by 
Ike  in  iure  cessio."  In  this  passage  Gains  refers 
to  the  three  modes  of  acquiring  property  which  were 
Iks  peculiar  rights  or  privileges  of  Roman  citizens, 
a— t ip alio,  in  jure  cessio,  and  usucapion,  which  are 
aho  particularly  enumerated  by  him  in  another  pas- 

Fium  this  passage  it  appears  that  the  ownership 
•f  certain  kinds  of  things  among  the  Romans,  called 
m  mancipi  (mi.  MUxoinoa),  could  only  be  trans- 
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ferred  from  one  person  to  another  with  certain,  for' 
malities,  or  acquired  by  usucapion.  But  if  it  was 
clearly  the  intention  of  the  owner  to  transfer  the 
ownership,  and  the  necessary  forms  only  were 
wanting,  the  purchaser  had  the  thing  in  bonis,  and 
he  had  the  enjoyment  of  it,  though  the  original 
owner  was  still  legally  the  owner,  notwithstanding 
he  had  parted  with  the  thing. 

It  thus  appears  that  Quiritarian  ownership  of  res 
mancipi  originally  and  properly  signified  that  own- 
ership of  a  thing  which  the  Roman  law  recognised 
as  such ;  it  did  not  express  a  compound,  but  a  sim- 
ple notion,  which  was  that  of  absolute  ownership. 
But  when  it  was  once  established  that  one  man 
might  have  the  Quiritarian  ownership,  and  another 
tbe  enjoyment,  and  the  sole  right  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  same  thing,  the  complete  notion  of  Quiritarian 
ownership  became  a  notion  compounded  of  tbe  strict 
legal  notion  of  ownership,  and  that  of  the  right  to 
enjoy,  as  united  in  the  same  person.  And  as  a 
man  might  have  both  the  Quiritarian  ownership  and 
the  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  thing,  so  one  might 
have  the  Quiritarian  ownership  only,  and  another 
might  have  the  enjoyment  of  it  only.  This  bare 
ownership  was  sometimes  expressed  by  the  same 
terms  (ex  jure  Quiritium)  as  the  ownership  which 
was  complete,  but  sometimes  it  was  appropriately 
called  nudum  jut  Quiritium,1  and  yet  the  person 
who  had  such  bare  right  was  still  called  dominus, 
and  by  this  term  he  is  contrasted  with  the  usufruo- 
tuarius  and  the  bona  fidti  possessor. 

Tbe  historical  origin  of  this  notion,  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  ownership  from  the  right  to  enjoy  a  thing, 
is  not  known,  but  it  may  be  easily  conjectured. 
When  nothing  was  wanting  to  the  transfer  of  own- 
ership but  a  compliance  with  the  strict  legal  form, 
we  can  easily  conceive  that  the  Roman  jurists 
would  soon  get  over  this  difficulty.  The  strictness 
of  the  old  legal  institutions  of  Rome  was  gradually 
relaxed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  in  the 
instance  already  mentioned,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
pnetor  supplied  the  defects  of  the  law.  Thus,  that 
interest  which  a  man  had  acquired  in  a  thing,  and 
which  only  wanted  certain  forms  to  make  it  Quiri- 
tarian ownership,  was  protected  by  the  praetor. 
The  prator  could  not  give  Quiritarian  ownership, 
but  he  could  protect  a  man  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
thing — he  could  maintain  his  possession :  and  this 
is  precisely  what  the  pnetor  did  with  respect  to 
those  who  were  possessors  of  public  land;  they 
had  no  ownership,  but  only  a  possession,  in  which 
they  were  protected  by  the  praetor's  interdict   (Vid. 

AGEARIJt  LlSIS.) 

That  which  was  in  bonis,  then,  was  that  kind  of 
interest  or  ownership  which  was  protected  by  the 
praetor,  which  interest  may  be  called  bonitarian  or 
beneficial  ownership,  as  opposed  to  Quiritarian  or 
bare  legal  ownership.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
word  dominium  is  ever  applied  to  such  bonitarian 
ownership,  except  it  may  be  in  one  passage  of  Gai 
us,*  tbe  explanation  of  which  is  not  free  from  diffi- 
culty. 

That  interest  called  in  bonis,  which  arose  from  a 
bare  tradition  of  a  res  mancipi,  was  protected  by  the 
exceptio  and  the  actio  utilis  in  rem.'  Possessio  i* 
the  genera]  name  of  the  interest  which  was  thus 
protected.  The  person  who  had  a  thing  in  bonis  and 
ex  justa  causa,  was  also  entitled  to  the  actio  Pub- 
liciana  in  case  he  lost  the  possession  of  the  thing 
before  he  had  gained  the  ownership  by  usucapion.' 

The  phrases  bonorum  possessio,  bonorum  pos- 
sessor, might  then  apply  to  him  who  has  had  a  ret 
mancipi  transferred  to  him  by  tradition  only ;  but 
the  phrase  applies  also  to  other  cases,  in  which  the 
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prator,  by  the  help  of  fbtions,  gave  to  persona  the 
heneficial  interest  to  whom  he  could  not  give  the 
ownership.  When  the  praetor  gave  the  goods  of 
the  debtor  to  the  creditor,  the  creditor  was  said  in 
possessionem  rerun,  or  bonorum  debitoris  mitti.1  (  Vid. 
Bonokoh  Emtio,  Bonoeum  Pouessio.) 

As  to  things  nee  mancipi,  the  ownership  might 
be  transferred  by  bare  tradition  or  delivery,  and 
such  ownership  was  Quiritarian,  inasmuch  as  the 
Roman  law  required  no  special  form  to  be  observed 
in  the  transfer  of  the  ownership  of  res  nee  mancipi. 
Such  transfer  was  made  according  to  the  jus  gen- 
tium (in  the  Roman  sense  of  that  term).' 

On  this  subject  the  reader  may  consult  a  long  es- 
say by  Zimmem,  Ueber  das  Wcsen  it*  togenannten 
bonitarisehen  Eigenthums.' 

BONA  CADU'CA.  Cadueum  literally  signifies 
that  which  falls:  thus  giant  caduca,  according  to 
Gains.4  is  the  mast  which  falls  from  a  tree.  Cadu- 
eum, in  its  general  sense,  might  be  anything  with- 
er*, an  owner,  or  what  the  person  entitled  to  neg- 
.ected  to  take  ;*  but  the  strict  legal  sense  of  cadu- 
eum and  bona  caduca  is  that  stated  by  Ulpian,' 
which  is  as  follows : 

If  a  thing  is  left  by  testament  to  a  person  who 
has  then  a  capacity  to  take  it  by  the  jus  civile,  but 
from  some  cause  does  hot  take  it,  that  thing  is 
called  cadueum ;  for  instance,  if  a  legacy  was  left 
to  an  unmarried  person,  or  a  Latinus  Junianus,  and 
the  unmarried  person  did  not,  within  a  hundred  days, 
obey  the  law  by  marrying,  or  if,  within  the  same 
time,  the  Latinus  did  not  obtain  the  Jus  Quiritium, 
the  legacy  was  cadueum.  Or  if  a  here*  ex  parte,  or 
a  legatee,  died  after  the  death  of  the  testator,  and 
before  the  opening  of  the  will,  the  thing  was  cann- 
tmm.  The  thing  which  failed  to  come  to  a  person 
in  consequence  of  something  happening  in  the  life 
of  the  testator,  was  said  to  be  in  causa  caduci ,-  that 
which  failed  of  taking  effect  between  the  death  of 
the  testator  and  the  opening  of  the  will,  was  called 
simply  cadueum. 

The  law  above  alluded  to  is  the  Lex  Julia  et  Pa- 
pia  Popptea,  which  is  sometimes  simply  called  Julia, 
or  Papia  Poppaea.  This  law,  which  was  passed  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  (B.C.  9),  had  the  double  ob- 
ject of  encouraging  marriages  and  enriching  the 
treasury — ovarium,'  and  contained,  with  reference 
to  these  two  objects,  a  great  number  of  provisions. 
Martial*  alludes  to  a  person  who  married  in  order 
to  comply  with  the  law. 

That  which  was  cadueum,  came,  in  the  first 
place,  to  those  among  the  heredes  who  had  chil- 
dren ;  and  if  the  heredes  had  no  children,  it  came 
among  those  of  the  legatees  who  had  children. 
The  law  gave  the  jus  accrescendi,  that  is,  the  right 
to  the  cadueum  as  far  as  the  third  degree  of  con- 
sanguinity, both  ascending  and  descending,'  to  those 
who  were  made  heredes  by  the  will.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  law,  the  cadueum,  in  case  there 
was  no  prior  claimant,  belonged  to  the  cerarium ;  or, 
as  Ulpian"  expresses  it,  if  no  one  was  entitled  to  the 
bonorum  possessio,  or  if  a  person  was  entitled,  but 
did  not  assert,  his  right,  the  bona  became  public 

Sroperty  (populo  deferuntur),  according  to  the  Lex 
ulia  caducaria  ;  but  by  a  constitution  of  the  Em- 
peror Antoninus  Caracalla,  it  was  appropriated  to 
the  fiscus  :  the  jus  accrescendi  above  mentioned 
was,  however,  still  retained.  The  lawyers,  how- 
ever (viri  prudentissimi),  by  various  devices,  such 
as  substitutions,  often  succeeded  in  making  the  law 
of  no  effect. 


1.  (Dur. 4»,  tit.  »,  •.  14,  *c)-S.  (Gain*  ii,  K,  41,  S0.-TJlp., 
Frag.,  l.,  16.)— 3.  (Rhoiniaoh  Mnaanm,  fiir  Jurupr.,  iii.,  S.)— 4. 
(Dig.  50,  tit.  10,  s  SO.)— 5.  (Cic,  Orat.,iii.,  SI.— Phil.,  x,  5.)— 
9  (Frag.,  xrii.)— 7.  (Taoit.,  Ann.,  iii.,  Si.)— 8.  (Ep.,  T.,  75.)— 
»  (Tip.,  Pra«.,  iviii.)— 10.  (rxriii.,  7.) 
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He  who  took  the  portion  of  a  heres,  which  be- 
came cadueum,  took  it  by  universal  succession :  in 
the  case  of  a  legacy,  the  cadueum  was  a  singular 
succession.  But  he  who  took  an  hereditas  caduca, 
took  it  with  the  bequests  of  freedom,  of  legacies, 
and  fidei  commissa  with  which  it  was  burdened :  if 
the  legata  and  fidei  commissa  became  caduca,  all 
charges  with  which  they  were  burdened  became 
caduca  also.  In  the  time  of  Constantine,  both  th« 
Calebs  and  the  orbus,  or  childless  person  (who  was 
under  a  limited  incapacity),  obtained  the  full  legal 
capacity  of  taking  the  inheritance.1  Justinian*  put 
an  end  to  the  cadueum,  with  all  its  legal  consequen- 
ces. In  this  last-mentioned  title  (De  Caduci*  toUen- 
dis)  it  is  stated  both  that  the  name  and  the  thing 
(nomen  et  materia  cadueorum)  had  their  origin  in  the 
civil  wars,  that  many  provisions  of  the  law  were 
evaded,  and  many  had  become  obsolete.'  As  to 
the  Dos  Caduca,  see  DOS. 

BONA  FIDES.  This  term  frequently  occurs  in 
the  Latin  writers,  and  particularly  in  the  Roman 
jurists.  It  can  only  be  defined  with  reference  to 
things  opposed  to  it,  namely,  mala  fides,  and  dolus 
malus,  both  of  which  terms,  and  especially  the  lat- 
ter, are  frequently  used  in  a  technical  sense.  (  Vid. 
Dolus  Malus.) 

Generally  speaking,  bona  fides  implies  the  absence 
of  all  fraud,  and  unfair  dealing  or  acting.  In  this 
sense,  bona  fides,  that  is,  the  absence  of  all  fraud, 
whether  the  fraud  consists  in  simulation  or  dissim- 
ulation, is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  all  contracts. 

Bona  fide  possidere  applies  to  him  who  has  acqui- 
red the  possession  of  a  thing  under  a  good  title,  as 
he  supposes.  He  who  possessed  a  thing  bona  fide, 
had  a  capacity  of  acquiring  the  ownership  by  usuca- 
pion, and  had  the  protection  of  the  actio  Publiciana. 
Thus  a  person  who  received  a  thing  either  mancipi 
or  nee  mancipi,  not  from  the  owner,  but  from  a  per- 
son whom  he  believed  to  be  the  owner,  could  ac- 
quire the  ownership  by  usucapion.4  A  thing  which 
was  furtivia  or  vi  po**e**a,  or  the  its  mancipi  of  a 
female  who  was  in  the  tutela  of  her  agnati,  unless 
it  was  delivered  by  her  under  the  auctoritas  of  her 
tutor,  was  not  subject  to  usucapion,  and  therefore, 
in  tbeBe  cases,  the  presence  or  absence  of  bona  fides 
was  immaterial.*  A  person  who  bought  from  a  pu- 
pillus  without  the  auctoritas  of  his  tutor,  or  with  the 
auctoritas  of  a  person  whom  he  knew  not  to  be  the 
tutor,  did  not  purchase  bona  fide;  that  is,  he  was 
guilty  of  a  legal  fraud.  A  sole  tutor  could  not  pur- 
chase a  thing  bona  fide  from  his  pupillus ;  and  if  he 
purchased  it  from  another,  to  whom  a  non  bona  fide 
sale  had  been  made,  the  transaction  was  null.4 

A  bona  fide  possessor  was  also  protected  as  to 
property  acquired  for  him  by  another  person.' 

In  various  actions  arising  *ot  of  mutual  dealings, 
such  as  buying  and  selling,  lending  and  hiring,  part- 
nership, and  others,  bona  fides  is  equivalent  to 
fflquum  and  justum  ;  and  such  actions  were  some- 
times called  bona  fidei  actiones.  The  formula  of 
the  praetor,  which  was  the  authority  of  the  judex, 
empowered  him  in  suoh  cases  to  inquire  and  deter- 
mine ex  bona  fide,  that  is,  according  to  the  real  mer- 
its of  the  case.* 

BONA  RAPTA  The  actio  vi  bonorum  raptanam 
was  granted  by  the  prattor  against  those  who  had 
by  force  carried  off  a  mail's  property.  The  offence 
was,  in  fact,  a  species  of  furtum.  If  the  person  in- 
jured brought  his  action  within  one  year  after  the 


1.  (Cod.  riii,  58.)— J.  (Cod.  ri.,  51.)— S.  (Gain*,  U„  207 ;  iii, 
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Lehrboch  dor  Inatitnt.  dei  Rota.  Rocnta.) — I.  (Gaina,  ii.,  49.— 
Ulp.,  Frag.,  xix.,  a.  6.)— 5.  (Oaiua.  i.,  1H ;  ii.,  45,  ike— Cic, 
ad  Att.,  i.,  5.— Pro  Flaoco,  c  J4./— 4.  (Dig.  26,  tit.  8.)— 7.  (8a 
vigny,  Daa  Rocht  dea  Beaitzea,  p.  314,  drc) — 8.  (Gaiua,  it.,  61 
—  Cic,  Oft*.,  iii.,  17.— Topic.,  s.  17.  — Briaaonina,  De  Formulia, 
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rjsae  when  he  was  first  able  to  bring  his  action,  he 

agat  recorer  fourfold  ;  ir  after  the  year,  he  only 

acovered  the  value  of  the  goods.    If  a  slave  was 

ihe  offender,  J»e  owner  of  the  goods  had  a  noxati* 

tctio  against  the  master.1 

BONA  VACANTIA  was  originally  the  property 
which  a  person  left  at  his  death  withont  having  dis- 
posed of  it  by  will,  and  without  leaving  any  here: 
Such  property  was  open  to  occupancy,  and  so  long 
«t  toe  strict  laws  of  inheritance  existed,  such  an 
event  most  not  have  been  uncommon.  A  remedy 
was,  however,  found  for  this  by  the  bonorum  pos- 
•easto  of  the  prator. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  state  originally  claim- 
ed the  property  of  a  person  who  died  intestate  and 
without  keredes  Ugitind.  The  claim  of  the  state  to 
■sen  property  seems  to  have  been  first  established 
vj  the  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppsa.  (Vid.  Bona 
Cadcca.)  The  state,  that  is,  in  the  first  instance 
the  annum,  and  afterward  the  nscus,  did  not  take 
neb  property  as  heres,  but  it  took  it  per  unhertita- 
tm.  In  the  later  periods  of  the  Empire,  in  the  case 
of  a  soldier  dying;  -without  heredes,  the  legion  to 
which  be  belonged  had  a  claim  before  the  fisens ; 
•ad  various  corporate  bodies  had  a  like  preference 
in  the  case  of  a  member  of  the  corporation  dying 
without  heredea.* 

BONO'RUM  CESSIO.  There  were  two  kir.ds 
of  bonorum  cessio,  tm  jure  and  extra  jut.  The  in 
jtre  cessio  is  treated  under  its  proper  head. 

The  bonorum  cessio  extra  jut  was  introduced  by  a 
Mian  law,  passed  either  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cm- 
rax  or  Augustus,  which  allowed  an  insolvent  debtor 
to  give  up  his  property  to  his  creditors.  The  debt- 
or might  declare  his  willingness  to  give  np  his  prop- 
erty by  letter  or  by  a  verbal  message.  The  debtor 
tans  avoided  the  infamia  consequent  on  the  bono- 
ram  emtio,  which  was  involuntary,  and  he  was  free 
from  all  personal  execution.  He  was  also  allowed 
to  retain  a  small  portion  of  his  property  for  his  sup- 
ton.  An  old  gloss  describes  the  bonorum  cessio 
thus :  "  Cedere  bonis  eel  ab  univcrtilatc  rerun  sua- 
nm  recedere." 

The  property  thus  given  up  was  sold,  and  the 
proceeds  distributed  among  the  creditors.  The 
purchaser,  of  course,  did  not  obtain  the  Quiritarian 
ownership  of  the  property  by  the  act  of  purchase. 
If  the  debtor  subsequently  acquired  property,  this 
tbo  was  liable  to  the  payment  of  his  old  debts,  with 
«ome  limitations,  if  they  were  not  already  fully  sat- 
isfied. 

The  benefit  of  the  lex  Julia  was  extended  by  the 
isgperial  constitutions  to  the  provinces. 

The  history  of  the  bonorum  cessio  does  not  seem 
■one  dear.  The  Julian  law,  however,  was  not  the 
oldest  enactment  which  relieved  tho  person  of  the 
debtor  from  being  taken  in  execution.  The  lex 
Paselia  Papiria  (B.C.  327)  exempted  the  person  of 
the  debtor  {nisi  qui  noxam  meruisset),  and  only  made 
his  property  {bona)  liable  for  his  debts.  It  does  not 
appear  from  the  passage  in  Livy*  whether  this  was 
a  bonorum  cessio  in  the  sense  of  the  bonorum  ces- 
«»  of  the  Julian  law,  or  only  a  bonorum  emtio  with 
the  privilege  of  freedom  from  arrest.  The  Tablet 
•f  Heracles*  speaks  of  those  qui  in  jure  bonam  copi- 
trnjurabant ;  a  phrase  which  appears  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  bonorum  cessio,  and  was  a  declaration 
•a  oath  in  jure,  that  is,  before  the  praetor,  by  the 
fcbtor  that  his  property  was  sufficient  to  pay  his 
•Vbta.  Boi  this  was  still  accompanied  with  infa- 
sna.  So  far  as  we  can  learn  from  Livy,  no  such 
Mention  of  solvency  was  required  from  the  debt- 
t  by  the  Poetelia  lex.    The  Julian  law  rendered 


L  (Coins,  iii_  SOB.— Dig.  47,  tit.  8.)— 9.  (Mireioll,  Lehrboch 
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the  process  of  the  cessio  bonorum  more  simple,  by 
making  it  a  procedure  extra  jus,  and  giving  farther 
privileges  to  the  insolvent.  Like  several  other  Ju- 
lian laws,  it  appears  to  have  consolidated  and  ex- 
tended the  provisions  of  previous  enactments.1 

BONO'RUM  COLLATIO.  By  the  strict  roles 
of  the  civil  law,  an  emancipated  son  had  no  right  to 
the  inheritance  of  his  father,  whether  ho  died  tes- 
tate o-  intestate.  But,  in  course  of  time,  the  pra- 
ter gr-nted  to  emancipated  children  the  privilege  of 
equal  succession  with  those  who  remained  iu  the 
povur  of  the  father  at  the  time  of  his  death  ;  and 
tbis  grant  might  be  either  contra  tabula*  or  ab  intes- 
ato.  But  this  favour  was  granted  to  emancipated 
■hildren  only  on  condition  that  they  should  bring 
nto  one  common  stock  with  their  father's  property, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  an  equal  division  among  aV 
the  father's  children,  whatever  property  they  had  at 
the  time  of  the  father's  death,  and  which  would 
have  been  acquired  for  the  father  in  case  they  had 
still  remained  in  his  power.  This  was  called  bo- 
norum collatio.  It  resembles  the  old  English  hotch- 
pot, upon  the  principle  of  which  is  framed  the  pro- 
vision in  the  statute  22  and  23  Charles  II.,  c.  10,  s 
S,  as  to  the  distribution  of  an  intestate's  estate.* 

BONO'RUM  EMTIO  ET  EMTOR.  The  ex 
pression  bonorum  emtio  applies  to  a  sale  of  tho 
property  either  of  a  living  or  of  a  dead  person.  It 
was  in  effect,  as  to  a  living  debtor,  an  execution. 
In  the  case  of  a  living  person,  his  goods  were  liable 
to  be  sold  if  he  concealed  himself  for  the  purpose  of 
defrauding  his  creditors,  and  was  not  defended  in 
his  absence  ;  or  if  he  made  a  bonorum  cessio  ac- 
cording to*  the  Julian  law ;  or  if  he  did  not  pay  any 
sum  of  money  which  he  was  by  judicial  sentence 
ordered  to  pay,  within  the  time  fixed  by  the  laws 
of  the  Twelve  Tables'  or  by  the  orator's  edict.  In 
the  case  of  a  dead  person,  his  property  was  sold 
when  it  was  ascertained  that  there  was  neither  he- 
res  nor  bonorum  possessor,  nor  any  other  person 
entitled  to  succeed  to  it.  In  this  case  the  property 
belonged  to  the  state  after  the  passing  of  the  Lex 
Julia  et  Papia  Poppea.  If  a  person  died  in  debt, 
the  prator  ordered  a  sale  of  his  property  on  the  ap- 
plication of  the  creditors.'  In  the  case  of  the  prop- 
erty of  a  living  person  being  sold,  the  prator,  on  the 
application  of  the  creditors,  ordered  it  to  be  possess- 
ed (poesideri)  by  the  creditors  for  thirty  successive 
days,  and  notice  to  be  given  of  the  sale.  The  cred- 
itors were  said  in  potscstionem  rerum  debitorit  mitti : 
sometimes  a  single  creditor  obtained  the  possessio. 
When  several  creditors  obtained  the  possessio,  it 
was  usual  to  intrust  the  management  of  the  busi- 
ness to  one  of  those  who  was  chosen  by  a  majority 
of  the  creditors.  The  creditors  then  met  and  chose 
a  magister,  that  is,  a  person  to  sell  the- property,*  or 
a  curator  bonorum  if  no  immediate  sale  was  intend- 
ed. The  purchaser,  emtor,  obtained  by  the  sale  only 
the  bonorum  possessio :  the  property  was  his  in  bo- 
nis until  he  acquired  the  Quiritarian  ownership  by 
usucapion.  The  foundation  of  this  rule  seems  to 
be,  that  the  consent  of  the  owner  was  considered 
necessary  in  order  to  transfer  the  ownership.  Both 
the  bonorum  pessessores  and  the  emtores  had  no 
legal  rights  {itrectct  aclionet)  against  the  debtors  of 
the  person  whose  property  was  possessed  or  pur- 
chased, nor  could  they  be  legally  sued  by  them ;  but 
the  prator  allowed  utiles  aclionet  both  in  their  fa 
vour  and  against  them.' 

BONO'RUM  POSSES'SIO  is  defined  by  Ulpian' 
to  be  "  the  right  of  suing  for  or  retaining  a  patrimo- 
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ny  or  thing  which  belonged  to  another  at  the  time 
of  his  death."  The  strict  laws  of  the  Twelve  Ta- 
ttles as  to  inheritance  were  gradually  relaxed  by 
;he  prstor'8  edict,  and  a  new  kind  of  succession  was 
introduced,  by  which  a  person  might  have  a  bono- 
ram  possessio  who  could  have  no  hereditas  or  legal 
inheritance. 

The  bonorum  possessio  was  given  by  the  edict 
both  contra  tabulas,  secundum  tabula*,  and  intettati. 

An  emancipated  son  had  no  legal  claim  on  the 
inheritance  of  his  father ;  but  if  he  was  omitted  in 
his  father's  will,  or  not  expressly  exheredated,  the 
prator's  edict  gave  him  the  bonorum  possessio  con- 
tra tabulas,  on  condition  that  he  would  bring  into 
hotchpot  (bonorum  coUatio)  with  his  brethren  who 
continued  in  the  parent's  power,  whatever  property 
he  had  at  the  time  of  the  parent's  death.  The  bo- 
norum possessio  was  given  both  to  children  of  the 
blood  (naturalet)  and  to  adopted  children,  provided 
the  former  were  not  adopted  into  any  other  family, 
and  the  latter  were  in  the  adoptive  parent's  power 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  If  a  freedman  made  a 
will  without  leaving  his  patron  as  much  as  one  half 
of  his  property,  the  patron  obtained  the  bonorum 
possessio  of  one  half,  unless  the  freedman  appoint- 
ed a  son  of  his  own  blood  as  his  successor. 

The  bonorum  possessio  secundum  tabulas  was 
that  possession  which  the  prator  gave,  conformably 
to  the  words  of  the  will,  to  those  named  in  it  as 
heredes,  when  there  was  no  person  entitled  to  make 
a  claim  against  the  will,  or  none  who  chose  to  make 
such  a  claim.  It  was  also  given  secundum  tabulas 
in  cases  where  all  the  requisite  legal  formalities  had 
nat  been  observed,  provided  there  were  seven  prop- 
er witnesses  to  the  will. 

In  the  case  of  intestacy  (intettati),  there  were 
seven  degrees  of  persons  who  might  claim  the  bo- 
norum possessio,  each  in  his  order,  upon  there  be- 
ing no  claim  of  a  prior  degree.  The  first  three 
classes  were  children,  legitimi  heredes  and  prarimi 
cognati.  Emancipated  children  could  claim  as  well 
as  those  who  were  not  emancipated,  and  adoptive 
as  well  as  children  of  the  blood ;  but  not  children 
who  had  been  adopted  into  another  family.  If  a 
freedman  died  intestate,  leaving  only  a  wife  (in 
manu)  or  an  adoptive  son,  the  patron  was  entitled 
to  the  bonorum  possessio  of  one  half  of  his  property. 

The  bonorum  possessio  was  given  either  cum  re 
or  tine  re.  It  was  given  cum  re  when  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  given  thereby  obtained  the  property 
or  inheritance.  It  was  given  tine  re  when  another 
person  could  assert  his  claim  to  the  inheritance  by 
the  jus  civile :  as,  if  a  man  died  intestate,  leaving 
a  tuut  keret,  the  grant  of  the  bonorum  possessio 
would  have  no  effect ;  for  the  heres  could  maintain 
:>is  legal  right  to  the  inheritance.  Or,  if  a  person 
who  was  named  heres  in  a  valid  will  was  satisfied 
with  his  title  according  to  the  jus  civile,  and  did 
not  choose  to  ask  for  the  bonorum  possessio  (which 
he  was  entitled  to  if  be  chose  to  have  it),  those 
who  would  have  been  heredes  in  case  of  an  intes- 
tacy might  claim  the  bonorum  possessio,  which, 
however,  would  be  unavailing  against  the  legal  title 
rf  tti*  testamentary  heres,  and,  therefore,  tine  re. 

Parents  and  children  might  claim  the  bonorum 
possessio  within  a  year  from  the  time  of  their  being 
able  to  make  the  claim  ;  others  were  required  to 
make  tbe  claim  within  a  hundred  days.  On  the 
failure  of  such  party  to  make  his  claim  within  the 
proper  time,  the  right  to  claim  the  bonorum  pos- 
sessio devolved  on  those  next  in  order,  through  tbe 
seven  degrees  of  succession. 

He  who  received  the  bonorum  possessio  was  not 
thereby  made  heres,  but  he  was  placed  heredit  loco; 
for  the  praetor  could  not  make  a  heres.  The  prop- 
erty of  which  tbe  possession  was  thus  given  was 
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only  in  bonis,  until,  by  usucapion,  the  possession, 
was  converted  into  Quiritarian  ownership  (domini- 
um). All  the  claims  and  obligations  of  the  deceased 
person  were  transferred  with  the  bonorum  possessio 
to  the  possessor  or.prstorian  heres:  and  he  was 
protected  in  his  possession  by  the  interdictum  quo- 
rum bonorum.  The  benefit  of  this  interdict  was 
limited  to  cases  of  bonorum  possessio,  and  this  was 
the  reason  why  a  person  who  could  claim  the  ii> 
heritance  in  case  of  intestacy  by  the  civil  law, 
sometimes  chose  to  ask  for  the  bonorum  possessio 
also.  The  praetorian  beres  could  only  sue  and  be 
sued  in  respect  of  tbe  property  by  a  legal  fiction- 
He  was  not  able  to  sustain  a  direct*  actio;  but,  in 
order  to  give  him  this  capacity,  he  was,  by  a  fiction 
of  law,  supposed  to  be  what  he  was  not,  here* ;  and 
he  was  said  ficto  te  herede  agere,  or  tnttnitre.  The 
actions  which  he  could  sustain  or  defend  were  aeti- 
one*  utile*.1  A  good  general  view  of  the  bonorum 
possessio  is  given  by  MarezoII,  Lehrbuch  der  Intti 
tutionen  des  Rom.  Reehtt,  y  174. 

•BONASSUS  (fiovaoooc),  a  quadruped,  the  same 
with  tbe  Bison.     (Vid.  Bison.) 

•BOSCAS  0ookuc),  the  Wild  Duck,  Ana*  Bote**, 
L.    (Vid.  Axis.) 

•BOSTRYCHITES  (fiooTpoxirn),  a  stone  re- 
sembling a  lock  of  female  hair.'  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  amianthus.* 

•BOS  (fioic),  a  generic  term,  applied  to  several 
varieties  of  the  ox  and  cow,  namely,  of  the  Bo* 
Taurus,  L.  "  The  immense  advantages  derived 
from  the  domesticated  ox  in  the  beginning  of  human 
civilization,"  observes  Lieut  CoL  Smith,  "  may  be 
gathered  from  the  conspicuous  part  its  name  and 
attributes  perform  in  the  early  history  of  mankind. 
We  find  the  Bull  among  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac ; 
it  typifies  the  sun  in  more  than  one  system  of 
mythology  ;  it  was  personally  worshipped  among 
the  Egyptians,  and  is  still  venerated  in  India.  Tbe 
Cow  is  repeatedly  a  mystical  type  of  the  earth  in 
the  mystical  systems  of  ancient  Greece,  or  a  form 
of  Bhavani  with  the  Hindus.  The  Vedas  con- 
sider it  the  primordial  animal,  the  first  created  by 
the  three  kinds  of  gods  who  were  directed  by  the 
Supreme  Lord  to  furnish  the  earth  with  animated 
beings.  The  Ox  first  enabling  man  to  till  the  ground, 
was  a  direct  cause  of  private  territorial  property, 
and  of  its  consequences,  wealth,  commerce,  leisure, 
and  learning;  lie  was  no  less  the  means  of  ab- 
stracting mankind  from  the  necessity  of  shedding 
blood,  and  thus  he  became  the  emblem  of  justice, 
the  vehicle  of  Siva.  This  merited  consideration 
we  see  dexterously  used  by  ancient  legislators,  to 
soften  the  brutality  of  human  manners,  either  by 
forbidding  the  flesh  as  food  in  those  countries  where 
his  acknowledged  utility  was  counteracted  by  ob- 
stacles in  the  increase,  or  by  commanding  the  fre- 
quent use  of  sacrifices  by  a  proper  slaughter,  and 
where  fire  and  salt  should  be  employed  to  check  a 
horrid  species  of  massacre  and  practice  of  devour- 
ing the  flesh  in  a  raw  state. — The  words  TAur,  Tur, 
Toot,  Tier,  Deer,  Slier,  Steer,  in  the  northern  dialects 
of  Europe,  in  their  early  and  in  their  latest  accep- 
tations, are  direct  names  of  well-known  ruminants ; 
but  in  proportion  as  we  pursue  the  root  towards  its 
origin  in  Central  Asia,  we  find  that  the  parent  Ian' 
guage  of  the  Gothic  and  Sclavonian,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Hellenic  and  other  tongues,  unite  in 
fixing  it  upon  a  larger  bovine  animal,  perfectly  ap- 
plicable to  that  known  in  Caesar's  Commentaries 
by  the  name  of  Urui,  implying,  as  some  think, 
primaeval,  ancient,  sylvan,  fierce,  mysterious ;  still 
retained  in  the  Teutonic  ur  and  its  numerous  ad- 
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We  here  find  the  root  of  the  denomination 
if  several  regions  in  which  the  parent  race  of  the 
Than,  or  the  Urns,  has  existed  or  still  resides. 
Tat*,  Taran,  of  Eastern  Persia ;  Turan,  south  of 
the  Caacaaos ;  the  present  Turcomania ;  the  Thur- 
l»w ;  the  Canton  of  Uri ;  the  Thuringian  forest ; 
the  Taarie  Chersonese ;  the  Tauri,  a  Sarmatian 
tribe ;  the  Tatrrini,  inhabiting  Italy,  near  the  present 
Tom,  Ac  In  most  of  these  countries  the  gigan- 
tic Urns  has  left  his  remains,  or  the  more  recent 
Urus  has  been  known  to  herd.  The  appellations 
a  and  ssm  also  afford  matter  for  speculation :  the 
(aimer  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  a  title  of 
power,  and  they  connect  it  with  the  proper  name 
Ocaas  in  ancient  Persia  (OdU  or  Acki),  equivalent 
Is  '4igm**y'  or  'majuUUt  digitus.'  Okous,  'a 
baS,*  is  a  common  name  among  the  Curds  and 
ether  Caucasian  tribes ;  while,  on  the  other  band, 
the  appellations  0o*f,  bos,  the  Arabic  batr,  as  also 
aloe,  Knhe,  Cow,  Uaw,  and  Ghai,  are  all  evidently 
(ran  a  common  root  descriptive  of  the  voice  of 
cattle. — It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  original 
donestieation  of  the  common  Ox  {Bos  Taurus) 
look  place  in  Western  Asia,  and  was  performed  by 
the  Caucasian  nations,  who  thereby  effected  a  lead- 
ing cause  of  that  civilisation  which  their  descendants 
carried  westward  and  to  the  southeast,  where  the 
leaaiae  Taurine  races,  not  multiplying  or  yielding 
eoaal  returns  to  human  industry  and  human  wants, 
have  caused  the  veneration  in  which  they  are  held, 
sad  necessitated  the  prohibition  of  feeding  on  their 
leak.  It  is  to  these  circumstances,  also,  that  we 
■ay  refer  the  domestication  of  the  Buffalo,  whose 
strength  and  habits  were  suited  to  supply  the  defi- 
'  — i  of  the  Ox ;  and  a  similar  effect  has  since 
I  in  Egypt ;  for,  from  the  period  of  the  iotro- 
i  of  the  Buffalo  into  that  country,  domestic 
i  are  not  only  fewer,  but  far  from  deserving  the 
esnanendations  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  an- 

"The  character  of  domestic  oxen  is  absolutely 
the  same  as  the  fossil,  and  the  wild  breeds  differ 
toly  in  the  flexures  of  the  hams  and  in  external 
appearance,  occasioned  by  the  variations  of  climate, 
and,  and  treatment.  The  hunched  races  of  Africa 
nwy  be  regarded  as  introduced  with  the  Arabian 
■Tattoos  after  the  Hegira ;  for  in  the  numerous 
resreseatatiotts  of  Taurine  animals,  sacred  victims, 
•r  in  scenes  of  tillage  upon  the  monuments  of  an- 
**■*  Egypt,  none  occur.  The  breeds  of  the  Kis- 
gsae  and  Calmuo  Tartars,  those  of  Podolia  and 
the  Ukraine,  of  European  Turkey,  and  the  Roman 
tales,  are  among  the  largest  known.  They  are 
■carry  all  distinguished  by  ample  horns  spreading 
sideways,  then  forward  and  upward,  with  dark 
jniaU :  their  colour  is  a  bluish  ash,  passing  to  black. 
That  in  the  Papal  dominions  is  not  found  repre- 
sented on  the  ancient  bas-reliefs  of  Rome,  out  was 
introduced  most  probably  by  the  Goths,  or  at  the 
•ease  tune  with  the  Buffalo.  Italy  possesses  an- 
other race  presumed  to  have  existed  in  ancient 
iti.  vahied  for  its  fine  form  and  white  colour :  it 
at  not  so  large,  but  the  horns  are  similarly  devel- 
oped. Tuscany  produces  this  race,  and  droves  of 
i  have  been  transported  to  Cuba,  and  thence  to 
Ancient  Egypt  nourished  a  large  white 
breed,  which,  however,  is  not  the  most  common 
ansa  the  monuments  of  that  country,  where  the 
are  usually  represented  with  large,  irregular 
i  of  black  or  brown  upon  a  white  ground."' 
As  regards  the  origin  of  our  domestic  Ox  from 

se  Urn*  of  antiquity,  consult  remarks  under  the 

Wdea  Bison  and  Uaos. 
•BOS  MAKI'NUS  (jSovr  tfoXumof ),  a  species  of 


L  (ConWe  Carter,  rei.  ir,  p.  411,  *eao,.)— 3.  (GriflUYa  Ca- 

•>.  >w  sr.».4ia> 


large  fish,  the  Rata  Oxyrynckus,  L,  called  in  Engl nh 
the  Sharp-nosed  Ray.  The  French  name  is  AUns, 
The  XiioSarot  of  Aristotle  is  a  variety  of  it 

BOONAI  (Souvai)  were  persons  in  Athens  whc 
purchased  oxen  for  the  public  sacrifices  and  feasts. 
They  are  spoken  of  by  Demosthenes1  in  conjunction 
with  the  Uporowi  and  those  who  presided  over  the 
mysteries,  and  are  ranked  by  Libanius'  with  the 
sttonae,  generals,  and  ambassadors.  Their  office  is 
spoken  of  as  honourable  by  Harpocration,'  but  Pol- 
lux4 includes  them  among  the  inferior  offices,  or 
offices  of  service  (iirriptotai*). 

BOREASMOI  or  BOREASMOS  (Bopeaouoi  oi 
Boptaoudt),  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Athenians 
in  honour  of  Boreas,*  which,  as  Herodotus'  seems 
to  think,  was  instituted  during  the  Persian  war, 
when  the  Athenians,  being  commanded  by  an  oracle 
to  invoke  their  yap6p&f  iirUovpot,  prayed  to  Boreas. 
The  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  soon  afterward  destroyed 
by  a  north  wind,  near  Cape  Sepias,  and  the  grateful 
Athenians  erected  to  his  honour  a  temple  on  the 
banks  of  the  Missus.  But,  considering  that  Boreas 
was  intimately  connected  with  the  early  history  of 
Attica,  since  he  is  said  to  have  carried  off  and  mar- 
ried Oreithyia,  daughter  of  Erechtheus,'  and  that  he 
was  familiar  to  them  under  the  name  of  brolher-in- 
Uae,  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  even  previous 
to  the  Persian  wars  certain  honours  were  paid  to 
him,  which  were,  perhaps,  only  revived  and  increased 
after  the  event  recorded  by  Herodotus.  The  festi- 
val, however,  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  had  any 
great  celebrity,  for  Plato'  represents  Phaxlrus  as 
unacquainted  even  with  the  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Boreas.  Particulars  of  this  festival  are  not  known, 
except  that  it  was  celebrated  with  banquets. 

Pausanias1*  mentions  a  festival  celebrated  with 
annual  sacrifices  at  Megalopolis  in  honour  of  Bore- 
as, who  was  thought  to  have  been  their  deliverer 
from  the  Lacedemonians." 

iElian"  says  that  the  Thurians  also  offered  an 
annual  sacrifice  to  Boreas,  because  he  had  destroyed 
the  fleet  with  which  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  attacked 
them ;  and  adds  the  curious  remark,  that  a  decree 
was  made  which  bestowed  upon  him  the  right  of 
citizenship,  and  assigned  to  him  a  house  and  a  piece 
of  land.  This,  however,  is  perhaps  merely  another 
way  of  expressing  the  fact  that  the  Thurians  adopt- 
ed the  worship  of  Boreas,  and  dedicated  to  him  a 
temple,  with  a  piece  of  land. 

BOTANOMANTEI'A.    (Vid.  Divtmatio.) 

BOTULUS  (oAAof,  fioicti),  a  sausage,  was  a  very 
favourite  food  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
tomactdum  was  also  a  species  of  sausage,  but  not 
the  same  as  the  botulus,  for  Petronius"  speaks  of 
tomacuU  cum  botulis.  The  sausages  of  the  ancients, 
like  our  own,  were  usually  made  of  pork,14  and  were 
cooked  on  a  gridiron  or  frying-pan,  and  eaten  warm 
(fuerunt  et  tomacule.  supra  eraticulam  argcnteam  fer~ 
ventia1*).  They  were  sold  in  the  streets  and  in  the 
baths,  and  the  botularius  was  accustomed  to  cry 
out  his  sausage  for  sale." 

Sausages  were  also  made  with  the  blood  of  ani- 
mals, like  our  black-puddings ;"  and  Tertullian14  in  - 
forms  us  that,  among  the  trials  to  which  the  hea- 
thens exposed  Christians,  one  was  to  offer  them 
such  sausages  (botulos  cmors  dutenlot),  well  know- 
ing that  the  act  by  which  they  thus  tempted  them 
to  transgress  was  forbidden  by  the  Christian  laws.1' 

BOUAI.    (Vid.  Aoili.) 


1.  (c  Mid,  p.  S70.)— S.  (Declun,  Tiii.)— 3.  (e.  t.)— 4.  (Onom, 
Till.,  114.)— 5.  (BOckh,  Pnbl.  Earn,  of  Athens,  vol.  i.,  p.  389, 
tmuL)— 8.  (Hee/ch,  •.  t.)— 7.  (ni.,  188.)— 8.  (Herod,  1.  c— 
Pane,  i,  19,  ♦«.)— 9.  (Phadr.,  p.  S3S.)— 10.  (Tiii,  38,  ,  4.)- 
11.  (Compare  .Slian.V.r.  Hut,  lit,  81.)— 1*.  (L  a)— 13.  (a, 
49.)— 14.  (Jot,  Set,  x,  *».)— 1J.  'Petron,  c.  31.)— 18.  (Mw 
tial,  I,  xlii,  9.— Sen.,  Ep,  88.)— 17.  (Arietoph,  Eqnit,  SOS.— 
Taitnll,  Apol,  9.) — 18.  (1.  c.)— 19.  (Becker,  Celine,  i,  |«.  S44.' 
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BOTAH'  (t  tuv  TrtvroKoaluv).  In  the  heroic 
ages,  represented  to  us  by  Homer,  the  povXii  is 
simply  an  uristocratical  council  of  the  elders  among 
the  nobles,  sitting  under  their  king  as  president, 
who,  however,  did  not  possess  any  greater  authori- 
ty than  the  other  members,  except  what  that  posi- 
tion gave  him.  The  nobles,  thus  assembled,  deci- 
ded on  public  business  and  judicial  matters,  fre- 
quently in  connexion  with,  but  apparently  not  sub- 
ject to,  nor  of  necessity  controlled  by,  an  liyopa,  or 
/meeting  of  the  freemen  of  the  state.1  This  form  of 
government,  though  it  existed  for  some  time  in  the 
Ionian,  ^Eolian,  and  Achaean  states,  was  at  last 
wholly  abolished.  Among  the  Dorians,  however. 
especially  with  the  Spartans,  this  was  not  the  case ; 
ior  it  is  well  known  that  they  retained  the  kingly 
power  of  the  Heracleide,  in  conjunction  with  the 
yepovaia  (md.  Gebousu),  or  assembly  of  elders,  of 
which  the  kings  were  members.  At  Athens,  on  the 
contrary,  the  jlmiTJi  was  a  representative,  and  in 
most  respects  a  popular  body  (iriitoTinov),  the  ori- 
gin, nature,  and  duties  of  which  we  proceed  to  de- 
scribe. 

Its  first  institution  is  generally  attributed  to  Solon. 
There  are,  however,  strong  reasons  for  supposing 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  areiopagus,  he  merely 
modified  the  constitution  of  a  body  which  he  found 
already  existing.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  improbable, 
and,  in  fact,  almost  inconsistent  with  the  existence 
of  any  government,  except  an  absolute  monarchy, 
to  suppose  that  there  was  no  such  council.  Be- 
sides this  Herodotus'  tells  us  that  in  the  time  of 
Cylon  (B.C.  680),  Athens  was  under  the  direction 
of  the  presidents  of  the  Naucraries  (vavxpaplat),  the 
number  of  which  was  forty-eight,  twelve  out  of 
each  of  the  four  tribes.  Moreover,  we  read  of  the 
case  of  the  Alcmsonidre  being  referred  to  an  aristo- 
cratical tribunal  of  300  persons,  and  that  Isagoras, 
the  leader  of  the  aristocratic  party  at  Athens,  en- 
deavoured to  suppress  the  council,  or  0ovXq,  which 
Cleisthenes  had  raised  to  600  in  number,  and  to 
vest  the  government  in  the  hands  of  300  of  bis  own 
party.*  This,  as  Mr.  Thirlwall*  remarks,  can  hard- 
ly have  been  a  chance  coincidence:  and  he  also 
suggests  that  there  may  have  been  two  councils, 
one  a  smaller  body,  like  the  Spartan  yepovaia,  and 
the  other  a  general  assembly  of  the  eupatrids ;  thus 
corresponding,  one  to  the  senatus,  the  other  to  the 
comitia  curiata,  or  assembly  of  the  burghers  at 
Rome.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  admitted  that 
Solon  made  the  number  of  his  flovMi  400,  taking  the 
members  from  the  first  three  classes,  100  from  each 
of  the  four  tribes.  On  the  tribes  being  remodelled 
by  Cleisthenes  (B.C.  610),  and  raised  to  ten  in  num- 
ber, the  council  also  was  increased  to  600,  fifty  be- 
ing taken  from  each  of  the  ten  tribes.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  PwXtvrai,  or  councillors,  were  at 
first  appointed  by  lot,  as  they  were  afterward ;  but 
as  it  is  stated  to  have  been  Solon's  wish  to  make 
the  fiovfa'/  a  restraint  upon  the  people,  and  as  he  is, 
moreover,  said  to  have  chosen  (hriXefd/uvor*)  100 
members  from  each  of  the  tribes,  it  seems  reasona- 
ble to  suppose  that  they  were  elected,  more  espe- 
cially when  there  is  no  evidence  to  the  contrary.* 
It  is,  at  any  rate,  certain  that  an  election,  where  the 
eupatrids  might  have  used  influence,  would  have 
been  more  favourable  to  Solon's  views  than  an  ap- 
pointment by  lot.  But,  whatever  was  the  practice 
originally,  it  is  well  known  that  the  appointment 
was  in  after  times  made  by  lot,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  title  (ol  d;rd  tou  Kvdpov  /3w\evTal),  suggested 
by  the  use  of  beans  in  drawing  the  lots.1    The  in- 


1.  (II.,  ii.,  53, 143 ;  x»iii.,  503.— Od.,  ii.,  939.)—*.  (».,  71.)— 
I.  (Herod.,  t.,  73.  —  Pint.,  Sol.,  12.)—  4.  (Hi«t.  of  Greece,  ii„ 
41.)-5.  (Plat.,  Sol.,  l».)-«   (ToirlwulT.  Hiit.  of  Greece,  ii., 
49.)'  ■>.  (Thncyrl..  »iii..  TO.) 
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dividuals  thus  appointed  were  required  to  aubmM 
to  a  scrutiny,  or  doiofiaaia,  in  which  they  gave  evi- 
dence of  being  genuine  citizens  (yvqoioi  if  ufifoiv), 
of  never  having  lost  their  civic  rights  by  ir^iia,  and 
also  of  being  under  30  years  of  age.  (Vid.  Doxi- 
masia.)  They  remained  in  office  for  a  year,  receiv- 
ing a  drachma  (juaBbe  povXcvrucdc)  for  each  day  on' 
which  they  sat :'  and  independent  of  the  general 
account,  or  evdvvai,  which  the  whole  body  had  to 
give  at  the  end  of  the  year,  any  single  member  was 
liable  to  expulsion  for  misconduct  by  his  cot- 
leagues.* 

This  senate  of  600  was  divided  into  ten  sections 
of  fifty  each,  the  members  of  which  were  called 
pry tanes  (wpvTavete ),  and  were  all  of  the  same  tribe ; 
they  acted  as  presidents  both  of  the  council  and  the 
assemblies  during  36  or  36  days,  as  the  case  might 
be,  so  as  to  complete  the  lunar  year  of  364  days 
(18X29}).  Each  tribe  exercised  these  functions  in 
turn,  and  the  period  of  office  was  called  a  prytany 
(irpvravela).  The  turn  of  each  tribe  was  determin- 
ed by  lot,  and  the  four  supernumerary  days  were 
given  to  the  tribes  which  came  last  in  order.' 
Moreover,  to  obviate  the  difficulty  of  having  too 
many  in  office  at  once,  every  fifty  was  subdivided 
into  five  bodies  of  ten  each ;  its  prytany  also  being 
portioned  out  into  five  periods  of  seven  days  each : 
so  that  only  ten  senators  presided  for  a  week  over 
the  rest,  and  were  thence  called  itpitipot.  Again, 
out  of  these  proedri  an  imaruTtit  was  chosen  foi 
every  day  in  the  week,  to  preside  as  a  chairman  in 
the  senate  and  the  assembly  of  the  people ;  during 
his  day  of  office  he  kept  the  public  records  and 
seal.* 

The  prytanes  had  the  right  of  convening  the  coun- 
cil and  the  assembly  (Uickriaia).  The  duty  of  the 
proedri  and  their  president  was  to  propose  subjects 
for  discussion,  and  to  take  the  votes  both  of  the 
councillors  and  the  people ;  for  neglect  of  their  duty 
they  were  liable  to  a  fine.*  Moreover,  whenorer  a 
meeting,  either  of  the  council  or  the  assembly,  was 
convened,  the  chairman  of  the  proedri  selected  by 
lot  nine  others,  one  from  each  of  the  non-presiding 
tribes :  these  also  were  called  proedri,  and  possess- 
ed a  chairman  of  their  own,  likewise  appointed  by 
lot  from  among  themselves.  On  their  functions, 
and  the  probable  object  of  their  appointment,  some 
remarks  are  made  in  the  latter  part  of  this  article. 

We  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  duties  of  the 
senate  as  a  body.  It  is  observed  under  Areiopa- 
gus that  the  chief  object  of  Solon  in  forming  the 
senate  and  the  areiopagus  was  to  control  the  dem- 
ocrntical  powers  of  the  state;  for  this  purpose 
Solon  ordained  that  the  senate  should  discuss  and 
vote  upon  all  matters  before  they  were  submitted 
to  the  assembly,  so  that  nothing  could  be  laid  be- 
fore the  people  on  which  the  senate  had  not  come 
to  a  previous  decision.  This  decision  or  bill  was 
called  rrpofovfev/ux,  and  if  the  assembly  had  been 
obliged  either  to  acquiesce  in  any  such  proposition, 
or  to  gain  the  consent  of  the  senate  to  their  modifi- 
cation of  it,  the  assembly  and  the  senate  would  then 
have  been  almost  equal  powers  in  the  state,  and 
nearly  related  to  each  other,  as  our  two  houses  of 
Parliament.  But,  besides  the  option  of  adopting  or 
rejecting  a  irpoMfovpa,  or  ratafia  as  it  was  some- 
times called,  the  people  possessed  and  exercised 
the  power  of  coming  to  a  decision  completely  dif- 
ferent from  the  will  of  the  senate,  as  expressed  in 
the  Trpo6ovfei<fia.  Thus,  in  matters  relating  to  peace 
and  war,  and  confederacies,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
senators  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  state, 


1.  (BOclh,  i.,  SlO.tnuuL)— S.  (Harpocr., «.  t.  'E**»*Ao0o»Ja. 
— Xtch.,  c.  Ctce.,  p.  55,  ed.  Bekk.)— 4.  (Clinton,  F.H.,to1.  ii, 
r>.  *«.)— 4.  (Said.— Harpocr.)— S.  (Donwoth.,  c.  Timoor.,  Tot- 
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mi  u>y  could  initiate  whatever  measures,  and 
eosne  u»  whatever  resolutions  they  might  think  ne- 
cessary; but  on  a  discussion  before  the  people  it 
was  competent  for  any  individual  to  move  a  differ- 
ent or  even  contrary  proposition.  To  take  an  ex- 
ample :  In  the  Eutxsan  war  (B.C.  360),  in  which 
the  Thebana  were  opposed  to  the  Athenians,  the 
senate  voted  that  all  the  cavalry  in  the  city  should 
be  sect  out  to  assist  the  forces  then  besieged  at  Ta- 
■  ayna ;  a  vpo6oiXtvfux  to  this  effect  was  proposed 
«o  the  people,  but  they  decided  that  the  cavalry  were 
sot  wanted,  and  the  expedition  was  not  underta- 
ken.   Other  instances  of  this  kind  occur  in  Xeno- 


ta  addition  to  the  hills  which  it  was  the  duty  of 
tie  senate  to  propose  of  their  own  accord,  there 
were  others  of  a  different  character,  viz.,  such  as 
ley  private  individual  might  wish  to  have  submit- 
ted to  the  people.  To  accomplish  this,  it  was  first 
necessary  for  the  party  to  obtain,  by  petition,  the 
privilege  of  access  to  the  senate  (npooodovypdipao- 
9u\  and  leave  to  propose  bis  motion ;  ana  if  the 
■essuie  met  with  their  approbation,  he  could  then 
■asm it  it  to  the  assembly.'  Proposals  of  this  kind, 
sikh  had  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  were  also 
called  rpotovXtvfuiTa,  and  frequently  related  to  the 
conferring  of  some  particular  honour  or  privilege 
span  an  individual.  Thus  the  proposal  of  Ctesi- 
pkoa  for  crowning  Demosthenes  is  so  styled,  as 
tan  that  of  Aristocrat**  for  conferring  extraordi- 
nary privileges  on  Charidemus,  an  Athenian  com- 
aaader  in  Thrace.  Any  measure  of  this  sort,  which 
wis  tans  approved  of  by  the  senate,  was  then  sub- 
sstted  to  the  people,  and  by  them  simply  adopted 
or  rejected  ;  and  "  it  is  in  these  and  similar  cases 
oat  the  statement  of  the  grammarians  is  true,  that 
ss  law  or  measure  could  be  presented  for  ratifica- 
naa  by  the  people  without  the  previous  approbation 
•f  the  senate,  by  which  it  assumed  the  form  of  a 
{scree  passed  by  that  body.'" 

la  the  assembly  the  bin  of  the  senate  was  first 
nad,  perhaps  by  the  crier,  after  the  introductory 
etrenonies  were  over;  and  then  the  proedri  put  the 
•section  to  the  people,  whether  they  approved  of  it, 
or  wished  to  give  the  subject  farther  deliberation.* 
The  people  declared  their  will  by  a  show  of  hands 
{tptrxttptmma).  Sometimes,  however,  the  bill  was 
sot  proposed  and  explained  by  one  of  the  proedri, 
hat  by  a  private  individual — either  the  original  ap- 
pBeaat  for  leave  to  bring  forward  the  measure,  or  a 
senator  distinguished  for  oratorical  power.  Exam- 
ples of  this  are  given  by  Schomann.*  If  the  irpo- 
ttOumfm  of  the  senate  were  rejected  by  the  people, 
it  was,  of  course,  null  r-nd  void.  If  it  happened 
that  it  was  neither  confirmed  nor  rejected,  it  was 
hrrrnor,  that  is,  only  remained  in  force  during  the 
year  the  senate  was  in  office.'  If  it  was  confirmed 
it  became  a  rpi+iefta,  or  decree  of  the  people,  bind- 
ing upon  an  classes.  The  form  for  drawing  up  such 
decrees  varied  in  different  ages.  Defore  the  archon- 
sbtp  of  Eucfeides  (B.C.  403),  they  were  generally 
headed  by  the  formula,  "Edofe  t$  0ovA$  xai  rf> 
iyaji:  then  the  tribe  was  mentioned  in  whose  pryt- 
aay  the  decree  was  passed  ;  then  the  names  of  the 
)o»n—  i-ti'f  or  scribe,  and  chairman ;  and,  lastly,  that 
sf  the  author  of  the  resolution.  Examples  of  this 
bna  occur  in  Andocides ;'  thus :  'Edofe  ry  fiovl.ii 
<ai  ry  AJajy,  Aiarrif  brpvrivtvt,  KXtoybtK  hp0/"- 
Bcrrar,  BofMr  betararci,  rode  bnitifavot  owtypa- 

S».'    From  the  archonship  of  Eucleides  till  about 
C.  •»»  the  decrees  commence  with  the  name  of 


■■  (Benea-  I.,  7,  ♦  » ;  Tii.,  1, ♦  ».)— t.  (Demoeth.,  e.  Timoer., 
TB.V-J.  (fcfctaaam,  Da  Ath.  Can.,  p.  103,  Irenel.)— I.  (Arie- 


•ya.,  Thaeaa.,  tm.y—  5.  (Do  Ath.  Com.,  p.  109,  tiaail.)— ». 
UTniaeia  ,  e.  Ariet.,  6»1.>— 7.  (Da  Mt«.,  p.  13.) — 8.  (Compare 
n»^)^f»    118.) 


the  archon ;  then  come  the  day  of  the  mouth,  tl* 
tribe  in  office,  and,  lastly,  the  name  of  the  proposer. 
The  motive  for  passing  the  decree  is  next  stated ; 
and  then  follows  the  decree  itself,  prefaced  with  the 
formula  itioxOai  ry  /3<wAp  xal  rij>  Oifup.  The  reader 
is  referred  to  Demosthenes,  De  Corona,  for  exam- 
ples. After  B.C.  325,  another  form  was  used,  which 
continued  unaltered  till  the  latest  times.1  We  will 
here  briefly  state' the  difference  between  the  vifiot 
and  \pt)$iofiaTa :  it  is  as  follows :  The  former  were 
constitutional  laws ;  the  latter,  decrees  of  the  peo- 
ple on  particular  occasions.' 

Mention  has  just  been  made  of  the  ypa/tparevf, 
whose  name  was  affixed  to  the  tim^ia/iara,  as  in  the 
example  given  above  :  it  may  be  as  well  to  explain 
that  this  functionary  was  a  clerk  chosen  by  lot  by 
the  senate  in  every  prytany,  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing the  records,  and  resolutions  passed  during  that 
period ;  be  was  called  the  clerk  according  to  the 
prytany  (i  Kara  npvraveiav),  and  the  name  of  the 
clerk  of  the  first  prytany  was  sometimes  used  to 
designate  the  year.' 

With  respect  to  the  power  of  the  senate,  it  must 
be  clearly  understood  that,  except  in  cases  of  small 
importance,  they  had  only  the  right  of  originating, 
not  of  finally  deciding  on  public  questions.  Since, 
however,  the  senators  were  convened  by  the  pry  ■ 
tanes  every  day,  except  on  festivals  or  wperol  ii/ti 
pat,*  it  is  obvious  that  they  would  be  fit  recipien' 
of  any  intelligence  affecting  the  interests  of  thr 
state,  and  it  is  admitted  that  they  had  the  right  of 
proposing  any  measure  to  meet  the  emergency ;  foi 
example,  we  find  that  Demosthenes  gives  them  an 
account  of  the  conduct  of  j£schines  and  himself, 
when  sent  out  as  ambassadors  to  Philip,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  propose  a  bill  to  the  people. 
Again,  when  Philip  seized  on  Elateia  (B.C.  338), 
the  senate  was  immediately  called  together  by  the 
prytanes  to  determine  what  was  best  to  be  done.' 
But,  besides  possessing  the  initiatory  power  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  the  senate  was  sometimes  delega- 
ted by  the  people  to  determine  absolutely  about  par- 
ticular matters,  without  reference  to  the  assembly. 
Thus  we  are  told*  that  the  people  gave  the  senate 
power  to  decide  about  sending  ambassadors  to  Phil- 
ip ;  and  Andocides'  informs  us  that  the  senate  was 
invested  with  absolute  authority'  to  investigate  the 
outrages  committed  upon  the  statues  of  Hermes 
previously  to  the  sailing  of  the  Sicilian  expedition. 

Sometimes,  also,  the  senate  was  empowered  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  the  nomothete  (owvo/io- 
8mlv),  as  on  the  revision  of  the  laws  after  the  ex 
pulsion  of  the  Thirty  by  Thrasybulus  and  his  party, 
B.C.  403.'  Moreover,  it  was  the  province  of  the 
senate  to  receive  elaayytfaai,  or  informations  of  ex- 
traordinary crimes  committed  against  the  state,  and 
foT  which  there  was  no  special  law  provided.  The 
senate  in  such  cases  either  decided  themselves,  or 
referred  the  case  to  one  of  the  courts  of  the  belica, 
especially  if  they  thought  it  required  a  higher  pen- 
alty than  it  was  competent  for  them  to  impose,  viz., 
600  drachma!.  It  was  also  their  duty  to  decide  oa 
the  qualification  of  magistrates,  and  the  character 
of  members  of  their  own  body.  (Vid.  Dokdusm.) 
But,  besides  the  duties  we  have  enumerated,  the 
senate  discharged  important  functions  in  cases  of 
finance.  All  legislative  authority,  indeed,  in  such 
matters  rested  with  the  people,  the  amount  of  ex- 
penditure and  the  sources  of  revenue  being  deter- 
mined by  the  decrees  which  they  passed  ;  but  the 
administration  was  intrusted  to  the  senate,  as  tbe 


1.  (Scbomann,  p.  130,  trenal.)— 2.  (Thucjxt..  iii.,  SS,  ed.  Ar- 
nold.)— S.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  98.— tfockh,  vol.  i.,  p.  250,  tranel ' 
—4.  (Pollux,  Tiii.,  95.)— 3.  (Demoeth.,  De  Fal«.  J,cg.,  J40.— Vi 
Cot.,  884.)— 0  (Demoath.,  De  Fale.  Leg.,  889.1—7.  (Df  Myet.'. 
— 8.  (fr  yup  abTOKpATiapJ-  -9.  (Andocia.,  De  Myat.,  p.  IS. — IVa- 
moeth.,  c.  Tip  ocr.,  p  708  ', 
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executive  power  of  the  state,  and  responsible  (irrei- 
tfovoc)  to  the  people.  Thus  Xenophon'  tells  us  that 
the  senate  was  occupied  with  providing  money, 
with  receiving  the  tribute,  and  with  the  manage- 
ment of  naval  affairs  and  the  temples ;  and  Lysias1 
makes  the  following  remark:  "When  the  senate 
has  sufficient  money  for  the  administration  of  af- 
fairs, it  does  nothing  wrong ;  but  when  it  is  in  want 
of  funds,  it  receive*  informations,  and  confiscates 
the  property  of,  the  citizens."  The  letting  of  the 
duties  {retevai,*  cas  also  under  its  superintendence, 
and  those  who  were  in  possession  of  any  sacred  or 
puUic  moneys  (Upa  kcU  iaia)  were  bound  to  pay 
thcni  into  the  senate-house  ;  and  in  dnfault  of  pay- 
ment, the  senate  had  the  power  of  enforcing  it,  in 
co.iformity  with  the  laws  for  the  farming  of  the  du- 
ties (ol  TcXaviKol  voftoi).  The  accounts  of  the  mon- 
ey j  that  had  been  received,  and  of  those  still  re- 
miining  due,  were  delivered  to  the  senate  by  the 
apodectae,  or  public  treasurers.  (Vid.  Apodectjc.) 
"  The  senate  arranged,  also,  the  application  of  the 
public  money,  even  in  trifling  matters,  such  as  the 
salary  of  the  poets,  the  superintendence  of  the  cav- 
alry maintained  by  the  state,  and  the  examination 
of  the  infirm  (udmiaroi)  supported  by  the  state,  are 
particularly  mentioned  among  its  duties ;  the  public 
debts  were  also  paid  under  its  direction.  From  this 
enumeration  we  are  justified  in  inferring  that  all 
questions  of  finance  were  confided  to  its  supreme 
regulation."'  Another  very  important  duty  of  the 
senators  was  to  take  care  that  a  certain  number  of 
triremes  was  built  every  year,  for  which  purpose 
they  were  supplied  with  money  by  the  state;  in 
default  of  so  doing,  they  were  not  allowed  to  claim 
the  honour  of  wearing  a  crown  or  chaplet  (o-rtyo- 
vof)  at  the  expiration  of  their  year  of  office.4 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  there  were  two 
classes  or  sets  of  proedri  in  the  senate,  one  of  which, 
amounting  to  ten  in  number,  belonged  to  the  presi- 
ding tribe ;  the  other  consisted  of  nine,  chosen  by 
lot  by  the  chairman  of  the  presiding  proedri  from 
the  nine  non-presiding  tribes,  one  from  each,  as 
oiten  as  either  the  senate  or  the  people  were  con- 
vened. It  must  be  remembered  that  they  were  not 
elected  as  the  other  proedri,  for  seven  days,  but 
only  for  as  many  hours  as  the  session  of  the  sen- 
ate, or  meeting  of  the  people,  lasted.  Now  it  has 
been  a  question  what  were  the  respective  duties  of 
these  two  classes :  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
stating  our  conviction  that  it  was  the  proedri  of  the 
presiding  tribe  who  proposed  to  the  people  in  as- 
sembly the  subjects  for  discussion  ;  recited,  or 
caused  to  be  recited,  the  previous  bill  (vpotaiXevpa) 
of  the  senate ;  officiated  as  presidents  in  conjunc- 
tion with  their  brurranic,  or  chairman,  and  dischar- 
ged, in  fact,  all  the  functions  implied  by  the  words 
Xptiiiari&tv  npdf  rin>  dfi/wv.  For  ample  arguments 
in  support  of  this  opinion,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Schomann.*  It  does  indeed  appear,  from  decrees 
nil  nished  by  inscriptions  and  other  authorities,  that 
in  later  times  the  proedri  of  the  nine  tribes  exercised 
some  of  those  functions  which  the  orations  of  De- 
mosthenes and  his  contemporaries  justify  us  in  as- 
signing to  the  proedri  of  the  presiding  tribe.  It  must, 
nowever,  be  remarked,  that  all  such  decrees  were 
passed  after  B.C.  308,  when  there  were  twelve 
tribes;  and  that  we  cannot,  from  the  practice  of 
those  days,  arrive  at  any  conclusions  relative  to 
the  customs  of  former  ages. 

If  it  is  asked  what,  then,  were  the  duties  of  these 
proedri  in  earlier  times,  the  answer  must  be  in  a 
great  measure  conjectural ;  but  the  opinion  of  Sch6- 
tnann  on  this  point  seems  very  plausible.    He  ob- 


1.  (De  Hep.  Alh.,  iii,  S.)_j.  (C.  Nioom.,  18S.)-3.  (Mckh, 
voL  1 ,  p.  808,  trantl.)— 4.  (Ai*.  OraL,  c.  Aw>~*.)— S.  (De  Ath. 
Com  ,  p.  BS,  trtnal.) 
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serves  teat  the  prytanes  had  extensive  and  impor- 
tant duties  intrusted  to  them;  that  they  were  all 
of  one  tribe,  and  therefore  closely  connected ;  tha\ 
they  officiated  for  thirty-five  days  as  presidents  of 
the  representatives  of  the  other  tribes ;  and  that 
they  had  ample  opportunities  of  combining  for  the 
benefit  of  their  own  tribe  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
munity. To  prevent  this,  and  watch  their  conduol 
whenever  any  business  was  brought  before  the  sen 
ate  and  assembly,  may  have  been  the  reason  for  ap 
pointing,  by  lot,  nine  other  quasi-presidents,  repre 
Bentatives  of  the  non-presiding  tribes,  who  would 
protest  and  interfere,  or  approve  and  sanction,  as 
they  might  think  fit.  Supposing  this  to  have  been 
the  object  of  their  appointment  in  the  first  instance, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  they  might  at  least  have  beeu 
united  with  the  proper  proedri  in  the  performance 
of  duties  originally  appropriated  to  the  latter. 

In  connexion  with  the  proedri,  we  will  explain 
what  is  meant  by  the  phrase  i?  rpoedpevovaa  fmTJ). 
Our  information  on  this  subject  is  derived  from  the 
speech  of  jEschines  against  Timarchus,  who  in- 
forms us  that,  in  consequence  of  the  unseemly  con- 
duct of  Timarchus  on  one  occasion  before  the  as- 
sembly, a  new  law  was  passed,  in  virtue  of  which 
a  tribe  was  chosen  by  lot  to  keep  order,  and  sit  as 
presidents  under  the  fopa,  or  platform  on  which  the 
orators  stood.  No  remark  is  made  on  the  subject 
to  warrant  us  in  supposing  that  senators  only  were 
elected  to  this  office ;  it  seems  more  probable  that 
a  certain  number  of  persons  was  chosen  from  the 
tribe  on  which  the  lot  had  fallen,  and  commissioned 
to  sit  along  with  the  prytanes  and  the  proedri,  and 
that  they  assisted  in  keeping  order.  We  may  here 
remark,  that  if  any  of  the  speakers  (jntroptc)  mis- 
conducted themselves  either  in  the  senate  01  the 
assembly,  or  were  guilty  of  any  act  of  violence  to 
the  tmaraTtK,  after  the  breaking  up  of  either,  the 
proedri  had  the  power  to  inflict  a  summary  fine,  or 
bring  the  matter  before  the  senate  and  assembly  at 
the  next  meeting,  if  they  thought  the  case  requi- 
red it.' 

The  meetings  of  the  senate  were,  as  we  learn 
from  various  passages  of  the  Attic  orators,  open  to 
strangers ;  thus  Demosthenes'  says  that  the  sen- 
ate-house was,  on  a  particular  occasion,  full  of 
strangers  (jiurrbv  $••  USiuruv):  in  •lEschines'  we 
read  of  a  motion  "that  strangers  do  withdraw" 
(fUTtumttidftevot  rofcf  iiiuraf).  Nay,  private  indi 
viduals  were  sometimes,  by  a  special  decree,  au- 
thorized to  come  forward  and  give  advice  to  the 
senate.'  The  senate-house  was  called  ro  fiovXev- 
Tqptov,  and  contained  two  chapels,  one  of  Zevf  /?ov- 
toiof ,  another  of  'ABtpia  (iovXaia,  in  which  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  senators  to  offer  up  certain  prayers 
before  proceeding  to  business.' 

The  prytanes  also  had  a  building  to  hold  their 
meetings  in,  where  they  were  entertained  at  the 
public  expense  during  their  prytany.  This  was 
called  the  itpvrmtiw,  and  was  used  for  a  variety  of 
purposes.  (Vid.  PKYTiMKioK.)  Thucydides,'  in- 
deed, tells  us  that,  before  the  time  of  Theseus,  every 
city  of  Attica  had  its  Povlxinipiov  and  irpvraveiav  -. 
a  statement  which  gives  additional  support  to  the 
opinion  that  Solon  did  not  originate  the  senate  at 
Athens. 

The  number  of  tribes  at  Athens  was  not  always 
ten ;  an  alteration  took  place  in  B.C.  306,  when 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  had  liberated  the  city  from 
the  usurpation  of  Cassander.  Two  were  then  add- 
ed, and  called  Demetrias  and  Antigonis,  in  honour 
of  Demetrius  and  his  father.*    It  is  evident  that 


1.  (JEtch.,  o.  Timtich.,  5.)— 2.  (Da  Fait.  Leg.,  IIS.)— J.  f. 
Ctet.,  71,  SO.)— 4.  (Dobree,  Advert.,  i.,  MS.)— S.  (Andoc.,  D. 
Mytt.)— «•  (Antiph.,  De  Choi., p.  787.)— 7.  (ii.,  1S.J-8.  (Cli» 
ton,  F.  H,  ii,  MS.) 
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Ma  CMngts,  aid  the  consequent  addition  of  100 
■embers  to  the  senate,  must  have  varied  the  or- 
is- aad  length  of  the  prytanes.  The  trilies  just 
■ntiooed  were  afterward  called  Ptolemais  and  At- 
tabs;  and  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who  beautified 
■ad  improved  Athens,1  a  thirteenth  was  added,  call- 
ad  from  him  Hadrianis.  An  edict  of  this  emperor 
bat  beea  preserved,  which  proves  that  even  in  his 
one  the  Athenians  kept  up  the  show  of  their  former 
■■litntwos. 

BOTAETT2EQ2  I*PA*H  (BovXeitvcut  ypa+v),  an 
hnpeaehment  for  conspiracy.  HovXeicrac,  being  in 
tani  case  the  abbreviated  form  of  brttovXeiamc,  is 
Ike  name  of  two  widely  different  actions  at  Attic 
law.  The  first  was  the  accusation  of  conspiracy 
igaiaat  hfe,  and  might  be  instituted  by  the  person 
thereby  attacked,  if  competent  to  bring  an  action ; 
otherwise,  by  his  or  her  legal  patron  (icvptot).  In 
ease  of  the  plot  having  succeeded,  the  deceased 
ought  be  represented  in  the  prosecution  by  near 
batmen  (of  tvrb^  6.ve$timrrot),  or,  if  tbey  were  in- 
competent, by  the  Kvptot,  as  above  mentioned.' 
The  criminality  of  the  accused  was  independent  of 
the  result  of  the  conspiracy,'  and  the  penalty,  upon 
eoarrction,  was  the  same  as  that  incurred  by  the 
actual  murderers.4  The  presidency  of  the  court, 
upon  a  trial  of  this  kind,  as  in  most  SUai  fovucai, 
brionged  to  the  king  archon,*  and  the  court  itself 
was  composed  of  the  ephetas,  sitting  at  the  Palladi- 
tm,  according  to  Isaeus  and  Aristotle,  as  cited  by 
Harpoeration,  who,  however,  also  mentions  that 
the  Areiopagus  is  stated  by  Dinarchus  to  have  been 
rbe  proper  tribunal. 

The  other  action,  fiouXtwnot,  was  available  upon 
a  person  finding  himself  wrongfully  inscribed  as  a 
■late  debtor  in  the  registers  or  rolls,  which  were 
kept  by  the  different  financial  officers.  Meier,' 
hswever,  suggests  that  a  magistrate  that  had  so 
■Beaded  would  probably  be  proceeded  against  at 
lbs  tttmraiy  or  brtxttporoviai,  the  two  occasions 
■am  which  the  public  conduct  of  magistrates  was 
.,  so  that,  generally,  the  defendant  in  this 
i  would  be  a  private  citizen,  that  had  directed 
each  an  insertion  at  his  own  peril.  From  the  pas- 
sage in  Demosthenes,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the 
disfranchisement  (aripia)  of  the  plaintiff  as  a  state 
iliWn  waa  in  abeyance  while  this  action  was  pend- 
ing. Demosthenes  at  first  asserts,'  but  afterward* 
ar-jraet  that  it  was  not.  See,  however,  Meier,'  and 
Bockh's  note. 

There  is  no  very  obvious  distinction  laid  down 
between  this  action  and  f tvityypafijt :  but  it  has 
seen  conjectured  by  Suidas,  from  a  passage  in  Ly- 
curgos,  that  the  latter  was  adopted  when  the  de- 
fendant was  a  debtor  to  the  state,  but  found  his 
debt  wrongly  set  down,  and  that  povievaeat  was 
te  remedy  of  a  discharged  debtor  again  registered 
forme  debt  already  paid."  If  the  defendant  lost  his 
bis  name  was  substituted  for  that  of  the 
r"  The  cause  was  one  of  the  ypa+ai  Mai 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  thesmo- 


BOCLETJTER'ION.    (Vid.  Boots ) 
BRAC£  or  BRACCiE  (dvofvptitrr),  trousers, 
■sat  ilnonw. 

These,  as  well  as  various  other  articles  of  armour 
sad  of  dress  (mi.  Acihaocs,  Abcos,  Armilh),  were 
esMBoa  to  aO  the  nations  which  encircled  the 
QreHt  aad  Roman  population,  extending  from  the 
ladaa  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Hence  Aristagoras, 
bag  of  Muetua,  in  his  interview  with  Cleomenes, 


L  Ann,  L,  18,  ♦  •.)—».  (Meier,  Art.  Proceaa,  164.)— 3. 
||n,aU- «.  (Andoc,  Da  Myit.,  46,  ».)— 5.  (Meier,  An. 
rum  ««.) — 8.  (An.  Proper,  339.)— 7.  (c  Arietog.,  i.,  778, 
■Ij-^7  (791 !.)—».  (Att.  PmceM,340.)-10.  (Petit,  Leg.  Att., 
iHL  iS.w5i«em.  c  Ariatog„  7910-18.  (Att.  Pro*-, 
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king  of  Sparta,  described  the  atlire  of  a  large  poi 
tion  of  them  in  these  terms :  "  They  carry  bowi 
and  a  short  spear,  and  go  to  battle  in  trousers  and 
with  hats  upon  their  heads.'"  Hence,  also,  tie 
phrase  Braccati  militii  arm*,  signifying  that  those 
who  wore  trousers  were  in  general  armed  with  the 
bow.'  In  particular,  we  are  informed  of  the  use  of 
trousers  or  pantaloons  among  the  following  nations : 

I.  The  Medes  and  Persians  (mpl  to  oitiXea  uvaft- 
pidaf*).  3.  The  Parthians  and  Armenians.*  H. 
The  Phrygians.'  4.  The  Sacsj  (avafvpitat  hit- 
dvKtaav').  5.  The  Sarmatse  (Sarmatica  bracca1). 
6.  The  Dacians  and  Getas.*     7.  The  Teutones.' 

8.  The  Franks  (avafvpirfof,  oi  /ib>  tome,  ol  6i  okv- 
rivaf,  itaZawifievoi  roif  oKfkeat  irtpia/mioxovTai1*). 

9.  The  Belg»  (ivafvpiat  xpwrai  <repiTera/wv(U(u). 

10.  The  Britons  (vetera  bracca  Britonit  pauperis1*). 

II.  The  Gauls  (Gallia  Bracata,  now  Provence;" 
sagatos  bracatotque  ;u  ^puvraj  uvafrpiat,  uf  tueivot 
Ppaiiat  wpoaayopevovai1*). 

The  Gallic  term  "  brakes,"  which  Diodorus  Sic- 
uhis  has  preserved  in  the  last-cited  passage,  also 
remains  in  the  Scottish  "breeks"  and  the  English 
"  breeches."  Corresponding  terms  are  used  in  all 
the  northern  languages.1*  Also  the  Cossack  and 
Persian  trousers  of  the  present  day  differ  in  no  ma- 
terial respect  from  those  which  were  anciently  worn 
in  the  same  countries. 

In  conformity  with  the  preceding  list  of  testimo- 
nies, the  monuments  of  every  kind  which  contain 
representations  of  the  nations  included  in  it,  exhibit 
them  in  trousers,  thus  clearly  distinguishing  them 
from  Greeks  and  Romans.  An  example  is  seen  in 
the  annexed  group  of  Sarmatians,  taken  from  tb« 
column  of  Trajan. 


The  proper  bracca?  of  the  eastern  and  northern 
nations  were  loose  (KtxaZaa/ilvat ;"  laxa1*),  and  they 
are  therefore  very  aptly,  though  ludicrously,  de- 
scribed in  Euripides  as  "  variegated  bags"  (rove  #»- 
Xaxovt  Toftr  irour&otic").  To  the  Greeks  they  must 
have  appeared  highly  ridiculous,  although  Ovid  men- 
tions the  adoption  of  them  by  the  descendants  of 
some  of  the  Greek  colonists  on  fie  Euxine." 

Trousers  were  principally  wooden ;  but  Agathias 
states*1  that  in  Europe  they  were  also  made  of  linen 
and  of  leather ;  probably  the  Asiatics  made  them  of 
cotton  and  of  silk.  Sometimes  they  were  striped 
(virgataP*),  ornamented  with  a  woof  of  various  col- 


1.  (Herod.,  t.,  49.)— 9.  (Propert.,  lii.,  3,  17.)— 3.  (Herod,  to., 
61, «.— Xen.,  Cyrop,  riii,  S,  13.— Diod.  Sic,  xrii.,  77.—"  Per- 
•ice  breccm :"  Orid,  Trial.,  t.,  11,  34.— "Braocati  Medi:"  Pen., 
Sat.,  iii.,  53.)  — 4.  (Arrian,  Tact.,  p.  79.)  — 5.  (Val.  Place, 
Ti.,330.)— «.  (Herod.,  Yii.,  64.)— 7.  (Val.  Place.,  v.,444.— Lucan, 
i.,430.)— «.  (OTid.  Triat.,  iii.,  10,  19;  t.,8,49.)— 9.  (ProjieR, 
rr.,  11.)— 10.  (Agath.,  Hiat.,  ii.,  5.)  -11.  (Strab.,  ir..  4,  3  )— 1* 
(Mart.,  zi.,  91.)— 13.  (Pomp.  Mola,  ii.,  4, 1.)— 14.  (Cic,  Pro  M 
Pont,  11.)— IS.  (Diod.  Sic,  lr.,  SO.)— 16.  (Ihre,  Gloaaar.  Suio 
Ooth.,  t.  Brackor.)— 17.  (Arrian.)— 18.  (Orid  and  Lucas,  d 
cc.)— 19.  (Cjdopa,  1820—90.  (Trift,  t.,  11,34.)— 11.  (1.W- 
H.  (Propert.,  ir.,  11,43.) 
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ours,"  or  embroidered.'  They  gradually  came  into 
use  at  Rome  under  the  emperors.  Severus  wore 
them,  and  gave  them  as  presents  to  his  soldiers,* 
but  the  use  of  them  was  afterward  restricted  by 
Honorius. 

BRACHIA'LE.    (Fid.  Abmilla.) 

BRASIDEI'A  (Bpaoidcta),  a  festival  celebrated  at 
Sparta  in  hOLour  of  their  great  general  Brasidas, 
who,  after  his  death,  received  the  honours  of  a 
hero.*  It  was  held  every  year  with  orations  and 
contests,  in  which  none  but  Spartans  were  allowed 
to  partake. 

Brasideia  were  also  celebrated  at  Amphipolis, 
which,  though  a  colony  of  Athens,  transferred  the 
honour  of  ktIottic  from  Hagnon  to  Brasidas,  and 
paid  him  heroic  honours  by  an  annual  festival  with 
sacrifices  and  contests.1 

•BRASS'ICA  (Kpafi&i),  the  Cabbage.  Some  va- 
rieties of  this  plant  have  been  cultivated  from  the 
very  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  record. 
But  the  migrations  and  changes  of  the  best  sorts 
have  not  been  traced ;  neither  is  it  at  all  probable 
that  the  varieties  which  the  ancients  enjoyed  have 
descended  to  us  unaltered.  Three  kinds  of  cab- 
bage were  known  to  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Ca- 
to  :•  the  first  had  a  large  stalk,  and  leaves  also  of 
considerable  size ;  the  second  had  crisped  leaves ; 
the  third,  which  was  the  least  esteemed,  had  small- 
sited  leaves  and  a  bitterish  taste.  According  to 
Columella,  the  brassica  or  cabbage  was  a  favourite 
edible  with  the  Romans,  and  in  sufficient  plenty  to 
be  even  an  article  of  food  for  slaves.  It  was  sown 
and  cut  a.l  the  year  round ;  the  best  time,  however, 
for  planting  it  was  after  the  autumnal  equinox. 
When  it  had  been  once  cut  after  this,  it  put  forth 
young  and  tender  shoots  the  ensuing  spring.  Api- 
cius,  however,  the  famous  gourmand,  disdained  to 
employ  these,  and  inspired  the  young  prince  Drusus 
with  the  same  dislike  towards  them,  for  which,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,'  he  was  reproved  by  his  father 
Tiberius.  This  same  writer  mentions  various  kinds, 
of  which  the  most  esteemed  was  that  of  Aricia,  with 
numerous  and  very  thick  leaves.  Cato's  second 
kind,  the  Olus  Apianum  (more  correctly  Apuuon),  is 
the  Bratsiea  tiridis  erupt  of  Bauhin.  The  Olut 
Aricium  is  the  Brassica  oleracea  /fongy  hides,  L. ; 
(he  Bra$ska  Halmyridia  is  thought  to  have  been 
the  Crambe  maritima;  some,  however,  are  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Convolvulus  soldaneUa.  "  It  is  uncer- 
tain," observes  Beckmann,  "  whether  we  still  pos- 
sess that  kind  of  cabbage  which  the  ancients,  to 
prevent  intoxication,  ate  raw  like  salad.'"  Of  red 
cabbage  no  account  is  to  be  found  in  any  ancient 
author.  The  ancient  Germans,  and,  in  fact,  all  the 
northern  nations  of  Europe,  cultivated  the  cabbage 
from  very  remote  times.  The  Saxon  name  for  Feb- 
ruary is  sprout-kale,  and  that  is  the  season  when  the 
sprouts  from  the  old  stalks  begin  to  be  fit  for  use. 
The  Saxons  must  of  course,  therefore,  have  been 
familiar  with  the  culture  of  cabbage  or  kale,  as  it  is 
not  at  all  probable  that  they  invented  the  name  af- 
ter their  settlement  in  Britain.  We  nowhere  find 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  any  traces  of  that 
excellent  preparation  of  cabbage  called  by  the  Ger- 
mans sour-kraut,  though  the  ancients  weretooquaint- 
ed  with  the  art  of  preparing  turnips  in  the  same 
manner.'  Whether  sour-kraut  be  a  German  inven- 
tion appears  somewhat  doubtful,  if  the  statement  of 
Belon  be  correct,  who  informs  us  that  the  Turks  in 


1.  (Eorip.,  1,  c— Xen.,  Anab.,  i.,  S,  1 8.—"  Picto  eobtemine :" 
TU.  Place,  ri.,  MO.)— 2.  (Virg.,  JRn.,  xi.,  777.)— S.  (Lampr.,  Al. 
Ber., 40.)— 4.  (Pane.,  iii.,  14,  »  1.— Ariet.,  Etb.  Nic.,t.,7.)— }. 
(Thucrd.,  v.,  11.) — 0.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xix.,  8.— Fee,  ad  loc.)— 7. 
(Plin.,  1.  c.\— 8.  (Niclae,  in  Geopou.,  t.,  11,  S,  p.  345.)— 9.  (Li- 
bimry  of  Ent.  Knowl.,  toL  it.,  p.  258.— Columella,  iii.,  54.— 
Pallid.,  Decern.,  5,  p.  1011  —  Nicander.  ap.  Athen.,  ir.,  p.  133.) 
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his  time  were  accustomed  to  pickle  cabbage  fin 
winter  food.1 

•BRATH  x*  (JipaOv),  the  Savine,  or  Jumpenu  St 
Una,  L.  According  to  Pliny,  there  were  two  kinds, 
the  one  resembling  the  tamarisk,  the  other  the  cy- 
press ;  and  hence  some  called  the  latter  the  Cretaa 
cypress.  The  two  species  described  by  Dioscori- 
des  are  hence  supposed  by  Sprengel  to  be  Iheutaev 
risci  folia  and  cypressifolia. 

BRAURO'NIA  (Bpavpuvia),  a  festival  celet  rated 
in  honour  of  Artemis  Brauronia,  in  the  Attic  town 
of  Brauron,'  where,  according  to  Pausanias,*  Ores- 
tes and  Iphigenia,  on  their  return  from  Tauria,  were 
supposed  by  the  Athenians  to  have  landed,  and  left 
the  statue  of  the  Taurian  goddess.4  It  was  held 
every  fifth  year,  under  the  superintendence  of  ten 
Upoirotoi  ;*  and  the  chief  solemnity  consisted  in  the 
circumstance  that  the  Attic  girls  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  ten  years,  dressed  in  crocus-coloured 
garments,  went  in  solemn  procession  to  the  sanc- 
tuary,' where  they  were  consecrated  to  the  god- 
dess.  During  this  act  the  Upoirotoi  sacrificed  a 
goat,  and  the  girls  performed  a  propitiatory  rite  in 
which  they  imitated  bears.  This  rite  may  have 
simply  arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  the  bear 
was  sacred  to  Artemis,  especially  in  Arcadia ;'  but 
a  tradition  preserved  in  Suidas'  relates  its  origin  as 
follows :  In  the  Attic  town  of  Phanide  a  bear  was 
kept,  which  was  so  tame  that  it  was  allowed  to  go 
about  quite  freely,  and  received  its  food  from  and 
among  men.  One  day  a  girl  ventured  to  play  with 
it,  and,  on  treating  the  animal  rather  harshly,  it 
turned  round  and  tore  her  to  pieces.  Her  brothers, 
enraged  at  this,  went  out  and  killed  the  bear.  The 
Athenians  now  were  visited  by  a  plague ;  and  wlien 
they  consulted  the  oracle,  the  answer  was  given 
that  they  would  get  rid  of  the  evil  which  had  be- 
fallen them  if  they  would  compel  some  of  their  cit- 
izens to  make  their  daughters  propitiate  Artemis  by 
a  rite  called  uptreveiv,  for  the  crime  committed 
against  the  animal  sacred  to  the  goddess.  The 
command  was  more  than  obeyed ;  for  the  Atheni- 
ans decreed  that  from  thenceforth  all  women,  be- 
fore they  could  marry,  should  have  once  taken  part 
in  this  festival,  and  have  been  consecrated  to  the 
goddess.  Hence  the  girls  themselves  were  called 
ooktoi,  the  consecration  apicreia,  the  act  of  conse- 
crating apxreietv,  and  to  celebrate  the  festival  up*- 
TtitoOat.*  But  as  the  girls,  when  they  celebrated 
this  festival,  were  nearly  ten  years  old,  the  verb  At- 
KaTcveiv  was  sometimes  used  instead  of  upnrcvetv 
According  to  Hesychius,  whose  statement,  howev- 
er, is  not  supported  by  any  other  ancient  authority, 
the  Iliad  was  recited  on  this  occasion  by  rhapso- 
dists. 

There  was  also  a  quinquennial  festival  called 
Brauronia,  which  was  celebrated  by  men  and  disso- 
lute women,  at  Brauron,  in  honour  of  Dionysus.1' 
Whether  its  celebration  took  place  at  the  same  time 
as  that  of  Artemis  Brauronia  (as  has  been  supposed 
by  Muller,"  in  a  note,  which  has,  however,  been 
omitted  in  the  English  translation)  must  remain  un- 
certain, although  the  very  different  characters  of 
the  two  festivals  incline  us  rather  to  believe  that 
they  were  not  celebrated  at  the  same  time. 

BREVIA'RIUM  or  BREVIA'RIUM  ALARICL 
ATSTUM.  Alaric  the  Second,  king  of  the  Visigoths, 
who  reigned  from  A.D.  484  to  A.D.  607,  in  the 


1.  (Balloon  Obeerr.  Itiner,  iii.,  37,  p.  186.— Beckmann,  Hut. 
Inrent.,  vol.  ir.,  p.  365,  aeoq.)— S.  (Herod.,  ri-  138.)— S.  (u,  33, 
6  3 ;  SB,  1 1 ;  iii-,  16,  6  B ;  riii.,  46,  v  3>— 4.  frui.  Mailer,  Do 
nana,  I.,  9,  i  5  and  6.)  —5.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  riii.,  9,  SI.)  —  6. 
(Soidaa,  a.  t.  "A^crof .  —  SchoL  in  Aristoph.,  Lyaiatr.,  646.) — 7. 
(MUller,  Doriana,  iii  9,  $  S.)— 8.  (a.  t.  'Aarrsf.)— 9.  (Hearch. 
— Harpocrat.— SchoiT  in  Arietoph.,  1.  c.)— 10.  (Ariatoph.,  Fa*, 
870.— Schol.  in  loc.— Suid.,  a.  r.  Bpuvpuv.)— 11.  (Dorians,  u+ 
9, ,  5.) 
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BRIDGE. 

(•Maty-second  year  of  his  reign  (A.D.  606)  com- 
■MBOued  a  body  of  jurists,  probably  Romans,  to 
sake  a  selection  from  the  Roman  laws  and  the  Ro- 
aaa  text-wiuera,  which  should  form  a  code  for  the 
tse  of  his  Roman  subjects.  The  code,  when  made, 
was  confirmed  by  the  bishops  and  nobility ;  and  a 
copy,  signed  by  Anianos,  the  referendarius  of  Ala- 
tie,  was  sent  to  each  comes,  with  an  order  to  use 
o*  other  law  or  legal  form  in  his  oourt  (ut  m  foro 
*a?  walla  mli*  lex  tuque  juris  formula  prof  mi  vel  re- 
op  prtuuntmtur).  The  signatare  of  Anianos  was 
fat  the  purpose  of  giving  authenticity  to  the  official 
copies  of  the  code ;  a  circumstance  which  has  been 
to  far  misunderstood  that  be  baa  sometimes  been 
coaaidered  as  the  compiler  of  the  code.  This  code 
■u  no  peculiar  name,  so  far  as  we  know :  it  was 
called  Lex  Romans,  and,  at  a  later  period,  frequent- 
ly Lei  Theodosii,  from  the  title  of  the  first  and  most 
mportant  part  of  its  contents.  The  name  Brevia- 
nam,  or  Breviarium  Alaricianum,  does  not  appear 
before  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  following  are  the  contents  of  the  Breviarium, 
with  their  order  in  the  code :  1.  Codex  Theodosin- 
M*.  xvi.  books.  2.  Novella  of  Theodosius  II.,  Val- 
eston  III.,  Marcian,  Majorian,  Severus.  3.  The 
htstitattons  of  Gains.  4.  Pauli  Receptee  Sementia, 
v.  books.  5.  Codex  Gregorianus,  13  titles.  6.  Co- 
tes Hennogenianus,  S  titles.  7.  Papinianus,  lib.  L, 
Responsorum. 

The  code  was  thus  composed  of  two  kinds  of  ma- 
terials, imperial  constitutions,  which,  both  in  the 
code  itself,  and  the  commonitorium  or  notice  prefix- 
e#)  to  it,  are  called  Lege* ;  and  the  writings  of  Ro- 
ans jurists,  which  are  called  Jus.  Both  the  Codex 
Gngorianus  and  Hennogenianus,  being  complia- 
nces made  without  any  legal  authority,  are  included 
nder  the  head  of  Jus.  The  selections  are  extracts, 
winds  are  accompanied  with  an  interpretation,  ex- 
eeat  hi  the  case  of  the  Institutions  of  Gaius ;  as  a 
taneral  rule,  the  text,  so  far  as  it  was  adopted,  was 
•at  altered.  The  Institutions  of  Gains,  however, 
<re  abridged  or  epitomized,  and  such  alterations  as 
*ere  considered  necessary  for  the  time  are  intro- 
mited into  the  text :  this  part  of  the  work  required 
ao  interpretation,  and,  accordingly,  it  has  none. 

This  code  is  of  considerable  value  for  the  history 
of  Roman  law,  as  it  contains  several  sources  of  the 
nomas  law  which  otherwise  are  unknown,  espe- 
cially Paulas  and  the  first  five  books  of  the  Tbeo- 
izmam  Code.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  Institu- 
tions of  Gains,  that  part  of  this  code  is  of  less  value. 

The  author  of  the  Epitome  of  Gaius  in  the  Bre- 
viariam  paid  little  attention  to  retaining  the  words 
of  the  original,  and  a  comparison  of  the  Epitome 
and  the  MS.  of  Gaius*  is  therefore  of  little  advan- 
tage in  this  point  of  view.  The  Epitome  is,  how- 
ever, still  useful  in  showing  what  subjects  weredis- 
caased  in  Gates,  and  thus  filling  up  (so  far  as  the 
material  contents  are  concerned)  some  of  the  lacu- 
na of  the  Verona  MS. 

A  complete  edition  of  this  code  was  undertaken 
by  Siehard,  in  his  Codex  Theodosianus,  Basilea, 
1908,  small  folio.  The  whole  is  contained  in  the 
edttioa  of  the  Theodosian  Code  by  Cujacius,  Lugd., 
I486,  folio.  The  Theodosian  Code  and  the  Novella 
■tone  are  contained  in  the  editions  of  Marville  and 
Rjtter;  the  remainder  is  contained  in  Schulling, 
JmntpnUentia  Vchu  Anle-Justinianea,  Lugd.  Bat., 

■117.  The  whole,  together  with  the  fragments  of 
Ulpiaa  and  other  things,  is  contained  in  the  Jus  Ct- 
rl* Anttjustiiaatteum,  Berlin,  1815." 

BRIDGE  (yifopa,  pons).     The  most  ancient 

bridge  upon  record,  of  which  the  construction  has 

•em  described,  is  the  one  erected  by  Nitocris  over 


1.  (tarigvv,  GmcUAf  de»  H*a>.  R*chta  in  MittoUUer,  H, 
•  tV-Oem,  Vimbuo  Prim  Edition  Pluan.) 


BRIDGE. 

the  Euphrates  at  Babylon.'  It  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  drawbridge,  and  consisted  merely  o(  stone 
piers  without  arches,  but  connected  with  one  an- 
other by  a  framework  of  planking,  which  was  re- 
moved at  night  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  from  pass- 
ing over  from  the  different  sides  of  the  river  to  com- 
mit mutual  depredations.  The  stones  were  fast- 
ened together  by  iron  cramps  soldered  with  lead, 
and  the  piers  were  built  while  the  bed  of  the  river 
was  free  from  water,  its  course  having  been  divert- 
ed into  a  large  lake,  which  was  again  restored  to 
the  usual  channel  when  the  work  had  been  com- 
pleted.' Compare  the  description  given  by  Dkxlo- 
rus  Siculus,'  who  ascribes  the  work  to  Semiramis. 

Temporary  bridges  constructed  upon  boats,  call- 
ed oxeiitu,*  were  also  of  very  early  invention.  Da- 
rius is  mentioned  as  having  thrown  a  bridge  of  this- 
kind  over  the  Thracian  Bosporus ;'  but  we  have  no 
details  respecting  it  beyond  the  name  of  its  archi- 
tect, Mandrocles  of  Samoe.'  The  one  constructed 
by  order  of  Xerxes  across  the  Hellespont  is  more 
celebrated,  and  has  been  minutely  described  by  He- 
rodotus.' It  was  built  at  the  place  where  the  Cher- 
sonese forms  almost  a  right  angle,  between  th<= 
towns  of  Sestos  and  Madytus  on  the  one  side,  and 
Abydos  on  the  other.  The  first  bridge  which  was 
constructed  at  this  spot  was  washed  away  by  a 
storm  almost  immediately  after  it  was  completed,* 
and  of  this  no  details  are  given.  The  subsequent 
one  was  executed  under  the  directions  of  a  different 
set  of  architects.'  Both  of  them  appear  to  have 
partaken  of  the  nature  of  suspension  bridges,  the 
platform  which  formed  the  passage-way  being  se- 
cured upon  enormous  cables  formed  by  ropes  of 
flax  {XtvKoXivov)  and  papyrus  (8v6/dvuv)  twisted 
together,  and  then  stretched  tight  by  means  of  wind- 
lasses (foot)  on  each  side. 

The  bridges  hitherto  mentioned  cannot  be  strict- 
ly denominated  Greek,  although  the  architects  by 
whom  the  last  two  were  constructed  were  native* 
of  the  Greek  islands.  But  the  frequent  mention  of 
the  word  in  Homer  proves  that  they  were  not  un- 
common in  Greece,  or,  at  least,  in  the  western  part 
of  Asia  Minor,  during  his  time.  The  Greek  term 
for  a  permanent  bridge  is  yifvpa,  which  the  ancient 
etymologists  connected  with  the  Gepbynei  (IVfW- 
palot),  a  people  whom  Herodotus1'  states  to  have 
been  Phoenicians,  though  they  pretended  to  have 
come  from  Eretria ;  and  the  etymologists  accord- 
ingly tell  us  that  the  first  bridge  in  Greece  was 
built  by  this  people  across  the  Cephissus ;  but  such 
an  explanation  is  opposed  to  sound  etymology  and 
common  sense.  As  the  rivers  of  Greece  were  small 
and  the  use  of  the  arch  known  to  them  only  to  a 
limited  extent  (vid.  Abcds),  it  is  probable  that  their 
bridges  were  built  entirely  of  wood,  or,  at  best,  were 
nothing  more  than  a  wooden  platform  supported 
upon  stone  piers  at  each  extremity,  like  that  of  Ni- 
tocris described  above.  Pliny11  mentions  a  bridge 
over  the  Acheron  1000  feet  in  length,  and  also 
says1'  that  the  island  Eutxea  was  joined  to  Bceotia 
by  a  bridge ;  but  it  is  probable  that  both  these  works 
were  executed  after  the  Roman  conquest. 

In  Greece  also,  as  well  as  in^- Italy,  the  term 
bridge  was  used  to  signify  a  roadway  raised  upon 
piers  or  arches  to  connect  the  opposite  sides  of  a 
ravine,  even  where  no  water  flowed  through  it.1' 

The  Romans  were  undoubtedly  the  first  people 
who  applied  the  arch  to  the  construction  of  bridges, 
by  which  they  were  enabled  to  erect  structures  of 
great  beauty  and  solidity,  ris  well  as  utility ;  for  by 


1.  (tiered.,  i.,  !».)—*.  (Herod.,  1.  c.)— S.  <ii.,  vol.  i.,  p.  1*1, 
ed.  Weeaeling.) — 4.  (Hoarch.,  a.  v. — Herod.,  vii.,  30,  —  JEech., 
Pen.,  N,  ed.  Blomf.  el  Gloaa.)  — 5.  (Herod.,  jr.,  83,  89.)  —  0. 
(Herod.,  i».,  87, 88.)  — 7.  (rii.,  SB.)  —  8.  (Herod.,  Tii.,  34.)  — » 
(Id.,  ».)— 10.  (».,  57.)— II.  (H.  N.,  ir.,  I.)— IS.  (iv,  SI.) — 1J) 
(ri)»  riff'-  llWry  va'iu  j» :  Xen.,  Arab., «..  5,  i  9s.) 
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this  means  the  openings  between  the  piers  for  the 
convenience  of  navigation,  which  in  the  bridges  of 
Babylon  and  Greece  must  have  been  very  narrow, 
could  be  extended  to  any  necessary  span. 

The  width  of  the  passage-way  in  a  Roman  bridge 
was  commonly  narrow,  as  compared  with  modem 
structures  of  the  same  kind,  and  corresponded  with 
the  road  {via)  leading  to  and  from  it.  It  was  divided 
into  three  parts.  The  centre  one,  for  horses  and 
carriages,  was  denominated  agger  or  iter ;  and  the 
raised  footpaths  on  each  side  (ieeursoria),  which 
were  enclosed  by  parapet  walls  similar  in  use  and 
appearance  to  the  plutcus  in  the  basilica.  (Vid. 
Basilica,  p.  148.) 

Eight  bridges  across  the  Tiber  are  enumerated 
by  P.  Victor  as  belonging  to  the  city  of  Rome.  Of 
these,  the  most  celebrated,  as  well  as  the  most  an- 
cient, was  the  Pons  Subliciub,  so  called  because  it 
was  built  of  wood ;  subliees,  in  the  language  of  the 
Formiani,  meaning  wooden  beams.1  It  was  built 
by  Ancus  Marcius,  when  he  united  the  Janiculum  to 
the  city,*  and  became  renowned  from  the  well- 
known  feat  of  Horalius  Codes  in  the  war  with 
Porsenna.'  In  consequence  of  the  delay  and  diffi- 
culty then  experienced  in  breaking  it  down,  it  was 
reconstructed  without  nails,  in  such  a  manner  that 
each  beam  could  be  removed  and  replaced  at  pleas- 
ure.* It  was  so  rebuilt  by  the  pontifiees,*  from 
which  fact,  according  to  Varro,'  they  derived  their 
name ;  and  it  was  afterward  considered  so  sacred, 
that  no  repairs  could  be  made  in  it  without  previous 
sacrifice  conducted  by  the  pontifex  in  person.*  In 
the  age  of  Augustus  it  was  still  a  wooden  bridge, 
as  is  manifest  from  the  epithet  used  by  Ovid  :* 

"  Turn  quoque  priscortm  Virgo  simulacra  virorum 
Miltere  roboreo  tcirpea  ponte  solct ;" 

in  which  state  it  appears  to  have  remained  at  the 
time  of  Otho,  when  it  was  carried  away  by  an  in- 
undation of  the  Tiber.*  In  later  ages  it  was  also 
called  Pons  Mmilius,  probably  from  the  name  of  the 
person  by  whom  it  was  rebuilt;  but  who  this  ^Emil- 
ias was  is  uncertain.  It  may  have  been  /Emilius 
Lepidus  the  triumvir,  or  probably  the  /Emilius  Lep- 
idus  who  was  censor  with  Munatius  Plancus,  under 
Augustus,  ten  years  after  the  Pons  Suilieius  fell 
down,  as  related  by  Dion  Cassius.1*  We  learn  from 
P.  Victor,  in  his  description  of  the  Regio  xi.,  that 
ihfisfi  two  bridges  were  one  and  the  same :  "JSmil- 


tas  qui  ante  sublicius."  It  is  called  -fEmOian  ay 
Juvenal1  and  Lampridius,1  but  is  mentioned  by  (.  a- 
pitolinus'  as  the  Pons  Sublicius ;  which  passage  it 
alone  sufficient  to  refute  the  assertion  of  some 
writers,  that  it  was  built  of  stone  at  the  period 
when  the  name  of  -£milius  was  given  to  it* 

This  bridge  was  a  favourite  resort  for  beggars, 
who  used  to  sit  upon  it  and  demand  alms.*  llenco 
the  expression  of  Juvenal,'  alujuis  de  ponte,  for  a 
beggar.7 

It  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Aventine,  aoil 
was  the  bridge  over  which  C.  Gracchus  directed 
bis  flight  when  he  was  overtaken  by  his  opponents.* 

II.  Pons  Palatini;)  formed  the  communication 
between  the  Palatine  and  its  vicinities  and  the  Ja- 
niculum, and  stood  at  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the 
"  Ponte  Rotto."  It  is  thought  that  the  words  of 
Livy1  have  reference  to  this  bridge.  It  was  repaired 
by  Augustus.1' 

III.,  IV.  Pons  Fabbicios  and  Pons  Cesttos  were 
the  two  which  connected  the  Insula  Tiberina  with 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  river ;  the  first  with  the 
city,  and  the  latter  with  the  Janiculum.  Both  are 
still  remaining.  The  Pons  Fabricius  was  originally 
of  wood,  but  was  rebuilt  by  L.  Fabricius,  the  cura- 
tor tiarum,  as  the  inscription  testifies,  and  a  short 
time  previous  to  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  j"  which 
passage  of  Dion  Cassius,  as  well  as  the  words  of 
the  scholiast  on  Horace,11  warrant  the  assumption 
that  it  was  then  first  built  of  stone.  It  is  now 
called  "  Ponte  quattro  capi."  The  Pons  Cestius  is 
by  some  authors  supposed  to  have  been  built  during 
the  reign  of  Tiberius  by  Cestius  Gallus,  the  person 
mentioned  by  Pliny,1'  though  it  is  more  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  it  was  constructed  before  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Republic,  as  no  private  individual 
would  have  been  permitted  to  give  his  own  name 
to  a  public  work  under  the  Empire.1'  The  inscrip- 
tions now  remaining  are  in  commemoration  of  Val- 
entinianus,  Valens,  and  Gratianus,  the  emperors  by 
whom  it  was  restored.  Both  these  bridges  are  rep- 
resented in  the  annexed  woodcut:  that  on  the 
right  hand  is  the  Pons  Fabricius,  and  is  curious  as 
being  one  of  the  very  few  remaining  works  which 
bear  the  date  of  the  Republic ;  the  Pons  Cestius,  on 
the  left,  represents  the  efforts  of  a  much  later  age ; 
and,  instead  of  the  buildings  now  seen  upon  the  isl- 
and, the  temples  which  originally  stood  there,  a> 
well  as  the  island  itself,  have  been  restored. 


f.  Pons  Janiculenbib,  vinich  led  direct  to  the 
Janiculum.  The  name  or  its  founder  and  period  of 
its  construction  are  unknown ;  but  it  occupied  the 
site  of  the  present  "  Ponte  Sisto,"  which  was  built 
by  Sixtus  IV.  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  bridge. 

VI.  Ponb  Vaticanus,  so  called  because  it  formed 
the  communicatior.  between  the  Campus  Martius 
and  Campus  Vaticanus.  When  the  waters  of  the 
Tiber  are  very  low,  vestiges  of  the  piers  are  still 
discernible  at  the  back  of  the  Hospital  of  San  Spir- 

i.  (Feetue,  a.  t.  Sublieium.)— *.  (Lit.,  i.,  S3.— Dionrt.  Hal., 
lii.,  p.  IBS.)— 3.  (Li?.,  ii.,  10.— Vel.  Max.,  iii.,  S,  1.— Dionys. 
Hal.,  t..  p.  895,  acq.)— 4.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxri.,  S3.)— S.  (Dio- 
qt«.  Hal.,  p.  183.1 — 0.  (Do  Ling.  L«t.,  t.,  83.)— 7.  (Dionye.  Hal., 
m.,  1.  c.)-8.  (Fast.,  t.,  021.)— ».  (T»ri.-.,Hist..  i.  86,  who  calls 
it  Pone  Soblicim.)— 10.  (p.  4SS  -  | 
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ito.  By  modern  topographists  this  bridge  is  often 
called  "  Pons  Triumphalis,"  but  without  any  class- 
ical authority;  the  inference,  however,  is  not  im- 
probable, because  it  led  directly  from  the  Campcs 
to  the  Clivus  Cinnas  (now  Monte  Mario),  from 
which  the  triumphal  processions  descended. 

VII.  Pons  ^Elios,  built  by  Hadrian,  which  led 
from  the  city  to  the  Mausoleum  (r»"i  Mausoleum)  of 
that  emperor,  now  the  bridge  and  castle  of  St.  An- 

1.  (Sat.,  Ti,  «.)— ».  (Heliog.,  c.  17.)— 3.  (Antonin.  Piue,  c. 
8.)— 4.  (Nardini,  Rom.  Ant.,  Till.,  3.)— 5.  (Sonec,  De  Vit.  Boat., 
c  25.)— 6.  (xrr.,  134.)— 7.  (Compare  also  Sat.,  ir~  US.)— 8 
(Prat.,  Omoch.,  p.  84*.  c— Compare  Val.  Max.,  it.,  7, 1— Grid, 
Fast.,  ri..  477.)— 0.  (xL,  51.) — 10.  (Inecrip.  ap.  Grut.,  p.  ISO. 
n.  1.)— U.  (Dion,  xxxrii.,  p.  50.)— IS.  (Sst,,  ft,  iii.,  St.)— II 
(H.  N.,  x.,  60.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  Ti.,  31.)— 14.  /Nardini,  1  e.) 
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seta.  A  representation  of  this  bridge  is  given  in 
ike  Mowing  woodcut,  taken  from  a  medal  still  ex- 
am,   it  affords  a  specimen  of  the  style  employed 


at  the  period  when  the  fine  arts  aie  considered  u 
have  been  at  their  greatest  perfection  at  Rome. 
VIII.  Pons  Milvius,  on  the  Via  Flammia,  now 


Paste  Molle,  was  built  by  JEmilius  Scaurus  the 
eessor,'  and  is  mentioned  by  Cicero*  about  46  years 
after  its  formation.  Its  vicinity  was  a  favourite 
place  of  resort  for  pleasure  and  debauchery  in  the 
Boeotians  reign  of  Nero.4  Upon  this  bridge  the  am- 
■a—dors  of  the  Allobroges  were  arrested  by  Cice- 
ro's retainers  during  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.' 
drains  and  Pompey  encamped  here  against  Lepi- 
dn  when  he  attempted  to  annul  the  acts  of  Sulla.' 
And,  finally,  it  was  at  this  spot  that  the  battle  be- 
tween Maxentios  and  Constantine,  which  decided 
Ihe  fate  of  the  Roman  Empire,  took  place  (A.D.  818). 
The  Roman  bridges  without  the  city  were  far 
•»»  nany  to  be  enumerated  here.    They  formed 


one  of  the  chief  embellishments  in  all  the  puolis 
roads ;  and  their  frequent  and  stupendous  remains, 
still  existing  in  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  attest, 
even  to  the  present  day,  the  scale  of  grandeur  with 
which  their  works  of  national  utility  were  always 
carried  on.  Subjoined  is  a  representation  of  the 
bridge  at  Ariminum  {Rimini),  which  remains  entire, 
and  was  commenced  by  Augustus  and  terminated 
by  Tiberius,  as  we  learn  from  the  inscription,  which 
is  still  extant.  It  is  introduced  in  order  to  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  style  of  art  during  the  age  of 
Vitruvius,  that  peculiar  period  of  transition  helweea 
the  austere  simplicity  of  the  Republic  and  the  pro- 
fuse magnificence  of  the  Empire. 


The  bridf '.  thrown  across  the  Bay  of  Baiss  by 
Caugoja,'  the  useless  undertaking  of  a  profligate 
(race,  does  not  require  any  farther  notice;  but 
the  Bridge  which  Trajan  built  across  the  Danube, 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  efforts  of  human  inge- 
aaity,  most  not  pass  unmentioned.  A  full  account 
•f  a»  construction  is  given  by  Dion  Cassius,"  and  it 
is  also  mentioned  by  Pliny.'  The  form  of  it  is 
given  in  the  following  woodcut,  from  a  representa- 
un  of  it  on  the  column  of  Trajan  at  Rome,  which 
Bss  given  rise  to  much  controversy,  as  it  does  not 
agree  in  many  respects  with  the  description  of  Dion 
Cbmjiii  The  inscription,  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  this  bridge,  is  quoted  by  Leunclavius" 
sad  by  Grater." 

SOS  JOODM  SCCK  BAFITOB  ST  DaNOVIUS. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  piers  only  are  of 
stone,  and  the  superstructure  of  wood. 

The  Conte  Marsigli,  in  a  letter  to  Montfaucon,' 
gives  the  probable  measurements  of  this  structure, 
from  observations  made  upon  the  spot,  which  wiH 
serve  as  a  faithful  commentary  upon  the  text  of 
Dion.  He  considers  that  the  whole  line  consisted 
of  23  piers  and  22  arches,  making  the  whole  briJge 
about  3010  feet  long,  and  48  in  height,  which  are 
much  more  than  the  number  displayed  upon  the 
column.  But  this  is  easily  accounted  for  without 
impairing  the  authority  of  the  artist's  work.  A 
fewer  number  of  arches  were  sufficient  to  .".how  the 
general  features  of  the  bridge,  without  continuing 
the  monotonous  uniformity  of  the  whole  line,  which 
would  have  produced  an  effect  ill  adapUd  to  the 


of  sculpture.    It  was  destroyed  by  Hadri- 
r  the  pretence  that  it  would  facilitate  the 

of  the  barbarians  into  the  Roman  terri- 

bat  in  reality,  it  is  said,  from  jealousy  and 
of  being  able  himself  to  accomplish  any 
great  undertaking,  which  is  supposed  to  be 


L  rs-rt,  Hadx,  e.  l»v-Diom  lux,  797,  E.>-I  ( A.ur.Vict, 
Ot  VaSlUutr,  c.  *7,  ♦  8,)-*  (in  Cat,  ,u,  JL)_ 4.  OWft, 
sax,  nil,  47.V-9.  (Cie.  m  Cat,  in,  «.)-«.  (Ftonu,  Ui,t».) 
-7.  (Tjn.  XX,  SM,  K.— Saat,  Calif,  l«.)-8.  (lira,  77*, 

la.  1011  *\LlL  to  *•*  t-k-l*.  (Dica,  I. «.) 


confirmed  by  the  fact  that  he  afterward  put  to  death 
the  architect,  Artemidorus,  under  whose  directions 
it  was  constructed. 

The  Romans  also  denominated  by  the  name  of 
ponle*  the  causeways  which  in  modern  language 
are  termed  "viaducts."  Of  these,  the  Pom  ad 
Nonam,  now  called  Ponte  Nono,  near  the  ninth 
mile  from  Rome,  on  the  Via.  Pncnutina,  is  a  fine 
specimen. 

Among  the  bridges  of  temporary  use,  which  were 


1.  (Giomxle  da*  LittarlU  dltalix,  torn.  xxii„p.  IK.) 
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made  for  the  immediate  purposes  of  a  campaign, 
the  most  celebrated  is  that  constructed  by  Julius 
Caesar  over  the  Rhine  within  the  short  period  of 
ten  days.  It  was  built  entirely  of  wood,  and  the 
whole  process  of  its  construction  is  minutely  detail- 
ed by  its  author.1  An  elevation  of  it  is  given  by 
Palladio,  constructed  in  conformity  with  the  ac- 
count of  Caesar,  which  has  been  copied  in  the  edi- 
tions of  Oudendorp  and  the  Delphin. 

Vegetius,*  Herod ian,*  and  Lucan4  mention  the 
nee  of  casks  (dotia,  cupa)  by  the  Romans,  to  support 
rafts  for  the  passage  of  an  army;  and  Vegetius* 
says  that  it  was  customary  for  the  Roman  army  to 
carry  with  them  small  boats  (monoxuli)  hollowed 
out  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  together  with  planks 
and  nails,  so  that  a  bridge  could  be  constructed  and 
bound  together  with  ropes  upon  any  emergency 
without  loss  of  time.  Pompey  passed  the  Euphra- 
tes by  a  similar  device  during  the  Mithradatic  war.' 
The  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  a  bas-relief  on 
the  column  of  Trajan,  will  afford  an  idea  of  the 
general  method  of  construction  and  form  of  these 
bridges,  of  which  there  are  several  designs  upon 
the  same  monument,  all  of  which  greatly  resemble 
each  other. 


When  the  Comitia  were  he'-i,  the  voters,  in  or- 
der to  reach  the  enclosure  called  septum  and  (milt, 
passed  over  a  wooden  platform,  elevated  above  the 
ground,  which  was  called  Pons  Suffragiorum,  in  or- 
der that  they  might  be  able  to  give  their  votes  with- 
out confusion  or  collusion. 

Pons  is  also  used  to  signify  the  platform  (liri6d- 
(\.j.,  arroSudpa)  used  for  embarking  in,  or  disem- 
barking from,  a  ship. 

"  Intcrca  JEntas  socio*  it  pvppibus  alii* 
Pontibus  exponit."7 

The  method  of  using  these  pontts  is  represented 
in  the  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  a  very  curious 
intaglio,  representing  the  history  of  the  Trojan  war, 
discovered  at  Bovilla  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
17th  century,  which  is  given  by  Fabretti,  Syntagma 
i*  Column.  Trajani,  p.  31S. 


•BROMOS  (ppdfioe  or  Ppo/ioc),  a  plant,  which 
Dterbach  makes  to  be  the  Avena  saliva,  "  Oats." 
Stackhouse,  however,  is  in  favour  of  the  Stcalt 
VereaU,  and  Sprengel  of  the  Avena  falua,  or  "wild 
Oats." 

BRONZE  (jraAxor,  as),  a  compound  of  copper 
and  tin.  Other  metals  are  sometimes  combined 
with  th9  above;  but  the  most  ancient  bronzes, 
properly  so  called,  are  found  to  consist  of  those  two 
ingredient*.    In  the  article  on  JEt,  some  farther 


I.  (Do  Bell.  Gall.,  it.,  17.)— 3.  (in.,  7.)— 3.  (riii.,  4,  8.)—*. 
tit-  420.)— 4.  (1.  c.)— «.  (Fl.iroi,  iii.,  S.)— 7.  (Virg.,  JBn.,  x, 
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particulars  are  supplied  respecting  the  different  oast*- 
positions  of  bronze  and  brass.  Th-s  distinctive  term 
should  always  be  observed  in  speaking  of  these 
substancts,  m>  the  indiscriminate  use  of  them  has 
led  to  great  error  and  confusion  in  describing  works 
of  art. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  remote  anti- 
quity of  metallurgy ;  though  at  what  precise  period 
the  various  metals  were  known,  in  what  order  they 
were  discovered,  and  by  what  processes  extracted 
—either  simply,  or  by  reducing  their  ores  when  they 
were  found  in  that  state,  there  are  no  satisfactory 
means  of  judging.  In  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of 
the  book  of  Job  we  read, "  Surely  there  is  a  vein 
for  the  silver,  and  a  place  for  gold  where  they  fine 
it.  Iron  is  taken  out  of  the  earth,  and  brass  (cop- 
per) is  molten  out  of  the  stone."  This  passage, 
taken  as  a  whole,  and  supported  as  it  is  by  various 
intimations  throughout  the  Pentateuch,  shows  that 
at  this  early  period  greater  advances  had  been  made 
in  mining  and  the  metallurgic  arts  than  is  usually 
supposed.  There  is  the  same  dearth  of  exact  in- 
formation on  the  practice  of  the  metal-founders  and 
workers  of  the  archaic  ages,  even  after  the  different 
substances  were  known,  and  objects  of  imitative 
art  had  been  executed  in  them. 

The  most  ancient  Greek  bronzes  extant  are  com 
posed  simply  of  copper  and  tin ;  and  it  is  remarks 
ble  how  nearly  the  relative  proportions  of  the  met 
als  agree  in  all  the  specimens  that  have  been  ana- 
lyzed. Some  bronze  nails  from  the  ruins  ot°  the 
Treasury  of  Atreus  at  Mycenae ;  some  ancient  coins 
of  Corinth ;  a  very  ancient  Greek  helmet,  on  which 
is  a  boustrophedon  inscription,  now  in  the  British 
Museum ;  portions  of  the  breastplates  of  a  piece  of 
armour  called  the  Bronzes  of  Siris,  also  preserved 
in  our  national  collection ;  and  an  antique  swon* 
found  in  France,  produced  in  100  parts, 
87-43  and  88  copper 
1253  and  12  tin 
9996  100 
At  a  later  period  than  that  to  which  some  of  the 
above  works  may  be  referred,  the  composition  of 
bronze  seems  to  have  been  a  subject  to  which  the 
greatest  attention  was  paid  ;  and  the  addition  of  a 
variety  of  metals  seems  to  have  been  made  to  the 
original  (if  it  may  be  so  called)  combination  of 
copper  and  tin.  The  few  writers  on  art  whose 
evidence  has  reached  our  times,  make  particular 
mention  of  certain  of  these  bronzes,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  changes  they  underwent  try  the 
introduction  of  novel  elements,  were  still  ranked 
under  the  words  ^aX*of  and  as.  That  which  ap- 
pears to  have  held  the  first  place  in  the  estimation 
of  the  ancients  was  the'<u  Corinthiaeum,  which 
some  pretended  was  an  alloy  made  accidentally,  in 
the  first  instance,  by  the  melting  and  running  to- 
gether of  various  metals  (especially  gold  and  bronze), 
at  the  burning  of  Corinth  by  Lucius  Mummius, 
about  146  B.C.  This  account  is  obviously  incor- 
rect, as  some  of  the  artists  whose  productions  are 
mentioned  as  composed  of  this  highly  valued  metal 
lived  long  before  the  event  alluded  to.  Pliny*  par- 
ticularizes three  classes  of  the  Corinthian  bronze. 
The  first,  he  says,  was  white  (eandidum),  the  greau* 
proportion  of  silver  that  was  employed  in  its  com 
position  giving  it  a  light  colour.  In  the  second  sort 
or  quality  gold  was  introduced,  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  impart  to  the  mixture  a  strong  yellow  01 
gold  tint.  The  third  was  composed  of  equal  pro- 
portions of  the  different  metals.  The  next  bronze 
of  note  among  the  ancient  Greek  sculptors  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  htpatizon,  which  it  seemi 
it  acquired  from  its  colour,  which  bore  some  reseat 
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>  to  that  of  the  titer  (frrafj).  Pliny  says  it  was 
•ftrior  to  tb»  Corinthian  bronze,  but  was  greatly 
preferred  to  the  mixtures  of  Deloe  and  2Egina, 
which  for  a  long  period  had  a  high  reputation,  and 
were  much  sought  after.  The  colonr  of  the  bronze 
called  kepatixan  most  have  been  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  cinque  cento  bronzes — a  dull,  reddish  brown. 
The  next  ancient  bronze  in  order  of  celebrity  seems 
M  have  been  the  ma  Deliacum.  Its  reputation  was 
w  great  that  the  island  of  Delos  became  the  mart 
lo  which  all  who  required  works  of  art  in  metal 
crowded,  and  led,  in  time,  to  the  establishment  there 
rf  some  of  the  greatest  artists  of  antiquity.  Next 
to  the  Delian,  or,  rather,  in  competition  with  it,  the 
at  Sgimettotm  was,  esteemed.  We  are  told  that 
*t>  metal  was  produced  naturally  in  jEgina,  but  the 
tenders  and  artists  there  were  so  skilful  in  their 
composition  of  bronze,  that  the  island  acquired 
great  celebrity  on  that  account.  Two  of  the  most 
tatmguished  among  the  sculptors  of  ancient  times, 
Myron  and  Polycletus,  contemporaries  of  Phidias, 
■at  only  showed  then*  rivalry  in  producing  the  finest 
works  of  art,  bat  also  in  the  choice  of  the  bronze 
they  used.  Myron,  we  are  informed,  always  pre- 
ferred the  Delian,  while  Polycletus  adopted  the 
Xgmetan  mixture — emulotio  autem  tt  in  maieriafuit.' 
Fiom  a  passage  in  Plutarch,  it  has  been  supposed 
rati  this  far-famed  Delian  bronze  was  of  a  light 
tad  somewhat  sickly  tint.*  Plutarch  says  that  in 
lis  time  its  composition  was  unknown. 

Of  some  of  the  other  bronzes  enumerated  in  the 
■ratings  of  the  ancients,  little  or  nothing  is  known 
•frond  the  titles.  Three  of  these  are  the  at  Dc- 
■nnurauK,'  the  ma  nigrum,1  and  the  Tartessian 
bronze  (Topriro-otoe  x<A*°c)  mentioned  by  Pausanias.' 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  mixtures  of  metals, 
5  may  be  right  to  allude  to  a  composition  mentioned 
hy  Puny*  under  the  title  of  auriehalcum,  written  also 
tnckticnm,  which  some  writers  have  supposed  was 
la  established  bronze  composed  of  gold  and  bronze; 
or,  at  least,  of  gold  and  copper.  It  is  possible  there 
stay  hare  been  a  factitious  substance  so  designa- 
ted ;  but  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  appears  to 
he  mountain-metal,  from  the  Greek  words  oipoc  or 
tort,  c  mountain,  and  £aA«oc:  and  the  accidental 
•aauarity  of  sour.l  has  doubtless  led  modern  wri- 
ters into  error  respecting  the  meaning  of  the  first 
two  syllable*,  and  into  the  belief  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  designate  the  combination  of  the  two 
metals  alluded  to.  Reference  to  the  passage  in 
Pliay  win  make  this  clear  to  the  reader.  He  says 
distinctly  it  was  not  found  in  his  time,  the  mines 
which  produced  it  being  exhausted. 

Although,  strictly  speaking,  it  does  not  belong  to 
•ar  subject,  a  mixture,  which  was  employed  and 
sii  li  esteemed  by  the  ancients,  may  be  mentioned 
a  tins  place.  It  was  called  eUetrum,  and  was  com- 
posed of  gold  and  silver  in  certain  proportions.  It 
was,  in  all  probability,  only  used  for  extraordinary 
pai  poses.  Thus  Helen  is  said  to  hare  dedicated,  in 
the  Temple  of  Minerra  at  Lindus,  a  cup  made  of 
ttactrum,  of  the  exact  size  and  form  of  one  of  ber 

own  breasts  (Minerva:  temphtm  haiet  Lindot 

m  quo  Helena,  taeraml  colieem  ex  electro.    Adjicit 
materia,  mammm  earn  meneura1). 

The  ancients  were  partial  to  polycbromic  sculp- 
tare,  as  is  evident  from  the  variety  of  colours  and 
taaterials  they  employed  even  in  the  best  period  of 
Greek  art,  namely,  the  age  of  Pericles,  when  Phid- 
ias. Ageladas,  Myron,  Polycletus,  Alcamenes,  and 
Pythagoras,  were  m  the  zenith  of  their  glory.  This 
:  was  carried  into  metal-works,  and  seems,  if 
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the  accounts  that  have  been  brought  down  lo  us  are 
to  be  credited,  to  have  existed  in  very  eaily  times. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  genuineness  of 
the  passage  in  Homer  in  which  mention  is  made  ot 
the  shield  of  Achilles.  It  is  only  necessaiy  here  t» 
state,  that  in  one  of  its  compartments,  oxen,  sheep, 
and  various  other  objects  were  represented,  and 
that  they  were  distinguished  by  variety  of  colour* 
Pliny1  says  that  the  artist  Aristonidas  made  a  sta. 
ue  of  Athamas,  in  which  he  proposed  to  himself  the 
difficult  task  of  producing  the  effect  of  shame,  o 
blushing,  by  using  a  mixture  of  iron  with  the  bronze 
in  which  the  work  was  executed  (Me  ferrumque 
miscuit,  ut  rubigme  ejus  per  nitorcm  aria  relucente 
exprmeretur  verecundia  rubor).  Plutarch  tells  Of 
that  a  statuary  called  Silanio  or  Silanion  made 
statue  of  Jocasta  dying,  and  so  composed  his  met 
als  that  a  pallid  appearance  or  complexion  was  pro- 
duced. This,  it  is  said,  was  effected  by  the  intro- 
duction of  silver.  Callistratus  speaks  of  a  statue 
of  Cupid  by  Praxiteles,  and  another  of  Occasion 
(Kaipic),  represented  under  the  form  of  a  youth  ; 
also  one  of  Bacchus  by  Praxiteles ;  all  of  which 
were  remarkable  for  the  colour  of  the  bronze  imi- 
tating the  appearance  of  nature.  A  bronze  relievo 
of  the  battle  of  Alexander  and  Porus  is  also  refer- 
red to  for  its  truth  of  effect,  produced  by  the  blend 
ing  of  colours,  and  which  rendered  it  worthy  to  be 
compared  with  the  finest  pictures. 

With  the  very  limited  data  we  possess,  it  is  im- 
possible to  offer  much  conjecture  upon  these  state 
merits,  or  to  say  how  much  or  how  little  they  are 
to  be  relied  upon.  Some  of  the  accounts  are  most 
probably  inventions  of  the  fancy ;  some  of  them 
may  be  founded  on  facts  greatly  overcharged,. thti 
effects  described  being  produced  by  overlaying  the 
metal  with  colour,  or  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  by 
what  is  now  called  plating.  A  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  nature  of  metal,  and  the  processes  of 
founding,  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  any  one  cf 
the  impracticability  of  effecting  (at  least  by  melting 
the  materials  together,  and  so  producing  variety  of 
tints)  what  it  is  pretended  was  done  in  some  of  the 
instances  referred  to. 

The  earliest  mode  of  working  in  metal  among  the 
Greeks  seems  to  have  been  with  the  hammer  ;  by 
beating  out  lumps  of  the  material  into  the  form  pro- 
posed, and  afterward  fitting  the  pieces  together  by 
means  of  pins  or  keys.  It  was  called  ofvpi/larov, 
from  o+vpa,  a  hammer.  Pausanias*  describes  this 
process  in  speaking  of  a  very  ancient  statue  of  Ju- 
piter at  Sparta,  the  work  of  Learchus  of  Rhegium 
With  respect  to  its  supposed  antiquity,  Pausanias 
can  only  mean  that  it  was  very  ancient,  and  of  the 
archaic  style  of  art.  The  term  tphurelata  is  used 
by  Diodoru8  Sicnlus  in  describing  some  very  ancient 
works  which  are  said  to  have  decorated  the  cele- 
brated gardens  and  palace  of  Nmus  and  SemiranW 
at  Babylon.  Pliny*  mentions  a  statue  of  Diana 
Ana'itis  worked  in  the  same  way ;  and,  that  there 
may  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  of  tolid  hammer-work, 
he  uses  two  expressions  to  convey  his  meaning. 
The  statue  was  of  gold,  and  the  passage  describing 
it  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion :  "Aureattatua 
prima  nulla  inanitatc,  et  antequam  ex  are  aliqua  illo 
modo  fieret  quam  vocant  holosphyraton,  in  temple 
Anaitidit  potita  dicitur."  A  statue  of  Dionysius  by 
Onassimedes,  of  solid  bronze,  is  mentioned  by  Pau- 
sanias4 as  existing  at  Thebes  in  his  time.  The 
next  mode,  among  the  Greeks,  of  executing  metal- 
works  seems  to  have  been  by  plating  upon  a  nu- 
cleus, or  general  form,  of  wood :  a  practice  which 
was  employed  also  by  the  Egyptians,  as  is  proved 
by  a  specimen  of  their  art  preserved  in  the  British 
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Museum  The  subject  is  a  small  head  of  Osiris,. 
snd  tie  wood  is  still  remaining  within  the  metal 
it  is  probable  that  the  terms  holotphyraton  and  tpky- 
raton  were  intended  to  designate  the  two  modes  of 
hammer- work ;  the  first  on  a  solid  mass,  and  the 
other  hammering  out  plates. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  at  what  date 
the  casting  of  metal  was  introduced.  That  it  was 
known  at  a  very  early  period  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
although  it  may  not  have  been  exercised  by  statua- 
ries in  European  Greece  till  a  comparatively  late 
date.  The  art  of  founding  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes  or  stages.  The  first  is  the  simple 
melting  of  metals ;  the  second,  casting  the  fused 
metals  into  prepared  forms  or  moulds;  and  the 
third,  casting  into  a  mould,  with  a  core  or  internal 
nucleus,  by  which  the  metal  may  be  preserved  of  a 
determined  thickness.  The  first  stage  must  have 
been  known  at  a  period  of  which  we  have  no  record 
beyond  that  intimation  especially  alluded  to  in  Job, 
which  establishes  the  fact  that  some  of  the  process- 
es of  metallurgy  were  well  known  when  that  book 
was  composed.  The  earliest  works  of  art  described 
as  of  hammer-work  were  probably  executed  in 
lumps  of  metal  that  had  already  undergone  this 
simple  preparation.  The  casting  of  metal  into 
moulds  must  also  have  been  practised  very  early. 
There  are  no  means  of  knowing  of  what  material 
or  composition  the  forms  or  moulds  were  made,  but 
in  all  probability  clay  (dried,  and  then  perhaps 
baked)  was  employed  for  the  purpose.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  a  spot  where  clay  abounded  having 
been  chosen  for  the  founding  of  the  bronze  works 
for  the  Temple  of  Solomon  supports  this  supposi- 
tion. Of  course,  all  the  earliest  works  produced  in 
this  stage  of  the  art  must  have  been  solid.  The 
third  process,  that  of  casting  into  a  mould  with  a 
core,  was  an  important  step  in  the  statuary's  art 
Unfortunately,  there  is  no  recoru  of  the  time,  nor  of 
the  mode  in  which  this  was  effected  by  the  ancients, 
unless  we  consider  the  statements  of  Pausanias  of 
sufficient  authority  for  the  date  of  the  various  dis- 
coveries among  the  Greeks.  His  account  would 
imply  that  the  art  of  casting  was  not  known  before 
the  time  of  Theodoras  of  Samos,  who  probably  lived 
between  eight  and  seven  hundred  years  before  our 
era.1  Herodotus,"  Pliny,*  and  Pausanias  make 
honourable  mention  of  Rhcecus  and  Theodoras. 
Pausanias  says*  that  they  first  invented  outing  in 
bronze  (dte^eav  xafacdv  Kal  uydfyara  ixuvtvaavro). 
Pliny,  who  seems  to  have  written  down  whatever 
he  heard,  says,*  "  In  Samo  primot  omnium  'plasti- 
ceri  invenitse  Rhcecum  et  Theodorum ;"  but  he  proves 
the  incorrectness  of  this  statement  by  recording 
an  instance  of  the  proficiency  of  Theodoras  in  his 
art,  when  he  says  "He  cast  a  bronze  statue  of 
himself,  holding  in  one  hand  a  file  (In  allusion, 
probably,  to  his  profession),  and  in  the  other  a  quad- 
riga of  such  small  dimensions  that  a  fly  might 
cover  it  with  its  wings :"  an  example  of  practical 
skill  that  at  once  places  him  in  a  much  more  ad- 
vanced rank  in  his  art  than  the  inventor  of  its  first 
and  most  simple  process  could  have  attained. 

The  ancients  used  something  answering  the  pur- 
pose of  a  solder  for  fastening  the  different  pieces 
of  metal  together ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  the  term  KoTiXtjait  means  a  solder  or  only 
a  species  of  glue.  Pausanias  distinctly  speaks  of  it 
as  something  different  from  nails  or  cramps,  and 

Eves  us  the  name  of  its  inventor,  Glaucus  of  Chios, 
e  is  speaking  of  a  vase  of  iron,  which  he  says  was 

the  work  TXavnov rov  Xiov,  oidypov  KoXktjoiv 

ivipdf  evpovToc fiivn  ii  $  KoXKa  omtxa  rt,  xal 
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forty  airs  t$  attripv  ieoyiAc..1  Pliny,  in  like  manner, 
speaks  of  a  solder  under  the  title  of  plumbum  urge*- 
tanum*  Many  of  the  works  in  the  British  Muse- 
um, as  well  as  ia  other  collections,  show  the  points 
of  junction  of  the  various  pieces  of  which  the  ob- 
jects are  composed;  but  how  they  were  fastened 
together  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  the  rust  that  has  ac- 
cumulated, both  within  and  without,  quite  pieclo- 
ding  the  possibility  of  minute  and  satisfactory  ex- 
amination. Some  of  them  appear  to  have  been  fit 
ted  together  somewhat  in  the  maimer  called  dove 
tailing,  and  then  pinned;  but  whether  they  were 
then  soldered,  or  merely  beaten  together  with  the 
hammer,  and  then  worked  over  to  make  the  surface 
entire,  cannot  be  determined.  .Toe  modern  practice 
of  burning  the  parts  together  seems,  as  far  as  there 
are  opportunities  of  judging,  to  have  been  quite  un- 
known to  the  ancients. 

The  finest  collection  of  ancient  bronzes  is  in  the 
Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples.  They  have  been  found 
chiefly  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii, 
and  among  them  are  some  examples  of  great  skill 
and  beauty.  A  few  of  the  heads  offer  peculiarities 
in  the  treatment  of  the  hair,  the  small  corkscrew 
curls,  and  the  ends  of  the  beards  being  formed  of 
separate  pieces  of  metal  fastened  on.  Several  of 
the  statues  have  the  eyes  of  paste  and  of  stones, 
or  sometimes  of  a  different  metal  from  the  material 
of  the  rest  of  the  work.  Silver  was  often  united 
with  bronze.  Cicero  mentions  a  statue  of  "  Apollo 
eenetu,  cujui  infemore  litieruli*  nunutit  argenteit  no- 
men  Myronu  trot  tnscriptum."'  In  a  bronze  statue 
of  a  youth,  in  the  collection  at  Paris,  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  Greek  inscription  in  silver  letters.  They 
are  inserted  into  the  left  foot.  The  Museo  Borbon- 
ico possesses  some  examples  of  inlaid  silver-work. 
There  are  also  instances  of  it  in  the  collection  of 
bronzes  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  names  of  few  sculptors,  or,  rather,  statuaries 
of  celebrity,  have  reached  us  who  were  not  chiefly 
distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  their  works  in 
bronze.  Theodoras  of  Samos  has  already  been 
mentioned ;  Gitiadas  of  Sparta  and  Glaucias  of 
jEgina  may  be  added  as  holding  an  eminent  place 
among  the  earlier  artists  in  bronze.  A  list  of  the 
statuaries  of  Greece  who  excelled  in  works  in  met 
al  would  almost  be  a  history  of  sculpture.  It  wil 
be  enough  to  state  that  Ageladas,  the  master  of 
Phidias,  Phidias,  Alcamenes,  Agoracritus,  Polycle- 
tus,  Myron,  Praxiteles,  and  Lysippus  exercised, 
and  contributed  to  bring  to  perfection,  this  branch 
of  art.  Bronze-casting  seems  to  have  declined  in 
Greece  soon  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
about  330  B.C.  The  accounts  given  of  the  number 
of  works  executed  about  that  period  almost  exceed 
belief  Lysippus  alone  is  said,  according  to  Pliny, 
to  have  produced  above  600,  or,  according  to  anoth- 
er reading,  above  1600.* 

The  Romans  were  never  distinguished  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  arts  of  design  ;  and,  when  statues 
were  required  by  them  in  the  earlier  period  of  their 
history,  they  were  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Etrus- 
can artists.  Afterward,  as  their  empire  was  ex- 
tended, the  city  was  filled  with  the  works  of  the 
best  schools  of  Greece,  and  numbers  of  artists  of 
that  country,  no  longer  able  to  find  employment  at 
home,  established  themselves  in  the  capital  of  the 
West.  Zenodorus  is  said  to  have  executed  soma 
magnificent  works  in  the  time  of  Nero ;  and  the  re- 
mains of  art  of  the  time  of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the 
Antonines,  prove  that  artists  of  great  skill  were  liv- 
ing at  the  date  of  those  emperors.    Many  of  the 
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rumraV-a  of  bronze  works  that  have  reached  as  ex- 
hibit signs  of  haTing  been  gilt,  and  the  writers  of 
antiquity  refer  occasionally  to  the  practice.  It  does 
aot  seem  to  have  been  employed  till  taste  bad  much 
deteriorated;  probably  when  the  value  and  rich- 
ness of  the  material  were  more  highly  estimated 
than  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship.  Nero 
commanded  a  statue  of  Alexander,  the  work  of  Ly- 
sjppos,  to  be  gilt ;  but  Pliny'  tells  us  it  was  found 
to  injure  the  beauty  and  effect  of  the  work,  and  the 
gold  was  removed. 

The  greatest  destruction,  at  one  time,  of  ancient 
works  of  art  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  at  the 
taking  of  Constantinople,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  collection  of  statues  had 
been  made  with  great  care,  and  their  number  had 
cccumulated  to  an  amount  which  seems  quite  sur- 
prising when  it  is  considered  how  long  a  time  bad 
elapsed  since  art  bad  been  encouraged  or  protected. 
At  the  period  alluded  to  we  are  told  that  some  of 
ine  finest  works  of  the  ancient  masters  were  pur- 
posely destroyed;  either  in  mere  wantonness,  or 
with  the  view  of  turning  the  material  into  money, 
or  for  sale  to  the  metal  founders  for  the  value  of 
the  bronze.  Among  the  few  works  saved  from  this 
devastation  are  the  celebrated  bronze  horses  which 
now  decorate  the  exterior  of  St.  Mark's  Church  at 
Venice.  They  have  been  ascribed,  but  without  suf- 
ficient authority,  to  Lysippus. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  subject  of  metal-work- 
ing, it  may  be  right  to  add  a  few  words  upon  toreutic 
art  [nptvrudi).  From  the  difference  of  opinion 
that  exists  among  antiquaries  and  scholars,  it  is 
easier  to  say  what  it  is  not  than  what  it  is.  Some 
believe  it  to  be  equivalent  to  the  ca.latv.ra.  of  the 
I-atuie,  which  seems  to  mean  chating.  Others  sup- 
pose it  means  the  art  of  turning,  from  rtfpvof :  and 
others  think  it  applies  to  works  in  relievo,  from  To- 
pic, clear,  distinct.  Some  believe  it  is  the  art  of 
uniting  two  or  more  metals ;  and  others,  that  it  is  the 
onion  of  metal  with  any  other  material.  Millingen, 
who  is  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  such  subjects, 
cays.  "The  art  of  working  the  precious  metals  ei- 
ther separately,  or  uniting  them  with  other  substan- 
ces, was  called  torauici.  It  was  known  at  a  very 
early  epoch,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  shield  of 
Achilles,  the  ark  of  Cypselus,  and  other  productions 
of  the  kind."*  There  is  an  example  of  this  kind  of 
work,  noticed  by  the  above  writer,  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  is  not  cast,  but  consists  of  very  thin 
laminated  plates  of  silver,  beaten  or  punched  out, 
and  chased.  The  relief  is  bold,  and  the  accessories 
are  of  sheet  gold,  overlaid. 

•BRUCUS  or  BRUCHUS  (fipoitoc,  PpovXoc),  a 
very  formidable  species  of  locust,  described  by  The- 
ophrastus*  as  the  most  destructive  of  their  kind. 
The  term,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
very  well  denned  by  the  Greek  writers.4  The  Bru~ 
caw  in  the  Linnsan  system  is  an  insect  that  com- 
mits great  ravages  on  the  different  grains  of  the  ma- 
jorfty  of  leguminous  plants,  and  of  some  kernel 
fruits,  and  particularly  on  beans,  lentils,  vetches, 
aad  pease.*  The  Ppoixoc  of  the  ancients  appears 
to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Cottu*  of  Pliny  and 
Ftstus.' 

•BRYON  iftpvov),  a  term  used  in  a  variety  of 
■eases:  1.  As  applied  to  the  germe  of  a  flower  by 
Tbeophrastus. '  S.  To  the  male  Catkins  by  the  same 
writer.*  2.  To  tbe  flowers  or  corolls  by  the  same,' 
ail  also  by  Nicander."   4.  To  the  sea-alga;  by  The- 
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ophrastus.1  6.  To  the  Utnea  by  Dloscoridct,  Galen, 
and  Paulas  jEgineta.'  The  term  Utnea  is  borrow 
ed  from  the  Arabian  medical  authors,  and  applied 
to  a  genus  of  Lichens.  6.  To  tbe  grape  of  tli€ 
white  poplar.*    7.  To  a  kind  of  shrub  like  lettuce.' 

•BRYONIA  ifipvovia),  a  species  of  wild  vine. 
Bryony.  The  name  Ppvuvia  was  applied  to  two 
kinds  of  vine,  the  u/rxeXoc  fawc?,  or  white  vine  (lb* 
Bryonia  alia  of  Pliny),  and  the  i/tire^oc  uiXaiva,  oi 
black  vine  (Bryonia  nigra).  The  term,  however,  it 
more  properly  applied  to  the  latter  of  tbe  two.  Il 
is  the  same  with  the  Tomut  Communis,  L.* 

•BU'BALIS  or  BU'BALUS  tfoi6aXic  or  -of),  I. 
names  first  applied  by  Aristotle*  and  bis  successors 
to  a  species  of  Antelope,  most  probably  the  Stag- 
like Antelope.  "How  these  writers,"  observes 
Lieutenant-colonel  Smith,  "came  to  designate  such 
an  animal  by  an  appellation  which  is  symphonic 
with  that  of  tbe  Buffalo  in  all  the  dialects  of  North- 
em  and  Central  Asia,  cannot  be  explained  but  by 
the  supposition  that  Aristotle  gave  that  name  in 
consequence  of  some  imperfect  information  which 
he  may  have  obtained  on  this  subject  through  the 
Macedonian  invaders  of  Eastern  Persia.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  remark,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  those 
animals  of  a  large  size  that  used,  until  of  late,  to  be 
classed  with  the  antelope,  the  more  equivocal  char- 
acteristic approximates  them  to  the  Bovine  nearly 
as  much  as  to  the  Caprine  nature.  Hence  the  nat- 
uralists of  the  present  day  ha"e  found  it  necessary 
to  interpose  a  new  genus,  thn  characters  of  which 
should  embrace  the  evanescent  distinctions  of  An- 
telope, Capra,  and  Ovis,  together  with  the  incipient 
characters  which  show  the  approximation  to  Bos. 
This  is  the  Genu*  Vamalii.  The  native  names  ol 
the  animals  thus  genetically  separated,  import  that 
they  are  considered  distinct  from  the  Antelope  in 
their  own  countries ;  and  although  no  great  stress 
should  usually  be  laid  upon  local  names,  yet  it  would 
be  treating  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
resident  nations  with  an  ^discriminating  indiffer- 
ence, if,  upon  inquiry,  it  should  be  found  that,  from 
the  earliest  antiquity  to  the  present  time,  every  peo- 
ple who  have  intimate  knowledge  of  the  animals 
under  consideration  should  agree  in  bestowing  one 
generical  designation  upon  them,  and  yet  that  such 
designation  should  be  rejected  by  systematic  wri- 
ters for  one  less  analogous.  Such,  however,  is  the 
case  with  the  groups  of  animals  before  us,  which, 
whether  they  be  Indian  or  African,  have  in  their  lo- 
cal names  either  something  that  shows  then-  separ- 
ation from  Antelope,  or,  what  is  more  common,  a 
generic  indication,  which  proves  them  to  be  regard- 
ed as  more  nearly  allied  to  Bos  than  to  Capra 
Where  the  Persian,  Arabo-Indee,  and  Eastern  and 
Western  Arabic  are  concerned,  it  appears  that  all 
the  species  we  are  about  to  enumerate  will  be  found 
designated  by  the  generical  word  Ghau,  '  ox'  or 
'cow;'  Baler,  'oxen,'  'cows,'  in  the  Arabic,  or 
Bakrak  in  tbe  Persian.  The  appellation  g' ven  by 
Aristotle  may,  after  these  remarks,  be  easily  traced 
to  its  source."7 

*tl.  Tbe  Buffalo.  "The  name  BubaU*  is  assert- 
ed to  have  been  transferred  from  the  Antelope  Bu- 
balis  of  authors  (Genu*  Damalit)  to  the  animals  of 
the  Buffalo  group,  during  the  sixth  century  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  It  is  true,  as  Buffon  maintains, 
that  Aristotle,  Pliny,  and  Oppian  did  not  know  the 
Buffalo  by  the  name  of  Buialit,  but  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that,  in  the  age  of  Martial,'  this  name  was 
vaguely  applied  even  to  the  Urus,  and,  consequent- 


1.  (H.  P.,  ir.,  6.)— S.  (Dioecar., i-i 90.— Galen,  Da  Sunpl,  Ti 
—Paul  jEgin.,  to.,  ».)— 3.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  rit.  88.)— 4.  (Plin, 
H.  N,  xiii.,  ».)—*.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xiiii.,  1.— Fee  in .PUn.,  I  c.l 
— 0.  (Ariatoe.,  H.  A.,  iii-,  «.)— 7.  (Smith  in  Griffith's  Cat  ei 
vol.  iT,  p.  Ml)— 8.  (Do  Spew.  Ep.,  33.) 
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ly,  that  the  vulgar  were  already  familiarized  with 
it  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Flavian  line.  Now 
the  Bubalis  of  Aristotle  most  have  been  a  Tare  ani- 
mal, which  certainly  bore  no  such  Greek  name  in 
its  native  regions,  and  therefore  the  word  itself 
originated  and  became  common  in  some  other  way. 
The  learned  among  the  ancients  were  as  liable  to 
misapply  appellations  of  strange  animals  as  the  mod- 
ems, and  the  Arachosian  oxen  of  Aristotle  may 
have  been  known  to  the  Greek  soldiers  of  Alexan- 
der by  another  name ;  indeed,  by  the  name  which 
it  appears  the  Buffalo  bore  among  the  northern  na- 
tions of  Central  Asia  from  the  earliest  periods ;  a 
name  which,  although  it  has  the  sound  of  a  Greek 
compound,  is  nevertheless  of  genuine  Turanian  ori- 
gin. It  is  composed  of  the  syllable  Bu, '  ox,'  join- 
ed to  a  distinctive  epithet  Taking  the  Tartaric  to 
be  the  root,  we  find  that  nearly  all  the  dialects  of 
ancient  Turan,  Cheen,  and  the  posterior  Sclavonic, 
lesignate  both  the  Buffalo  and  the  Bull  by  the  words 
Buean,  Buka,  Butum,  Bui*,  Bulla,  Bucha,  Bug*, 
Bujan.  Bated  is  the  modern  Russian,  Bcacol  the 
Polish,  Buwal  Bohemian,  and  Biol  Hungarian.  In 
most  of  the  countries  where  the  above  dialects  are 
spoken,  the  Buffalo  is  nearly  as  common  as  the  do- 
mestic ox,  and,  moreover,  some  of  these  dialects 
were  spoken  by  the  very  nations  who  introduced 
the  animal  into  Western  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe. 
From  a  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  subject, 
the  presumption  will  be  found  to  be  fairly  establish- 
ed, that  the  nations  who  invaded  the  Roman  and 
Byzantine  empires  brought  with  them  the  very  an- 
imal whose  name  had  reached  Europe,  perhaps  by 
means  of  the  Greek  followers  of  the  Seleucian  dy- 
nasty, and  that  the  word  Bubalii  is  the  true  name 
of  the  Buffalo,  as  clearly  as  Urus  and  Bison  are  de- 
rived from  the  Teutonic  Aurocht  (Urokt)  and  Wit- 
tnd.  Aristotle  and  others  evidently  knew  the  Buf- 
falo {Bote  uypioi.  tv  'Apaxuroic,  Bot  Indicut,  or  Ara- 
thosian  Ox).  It  is  described  as  differing  from  the 
!)x  as  the  Wild  Boar  does  from  the  Hog ;  to  be 
Mack,  powerful,  with  the  nose  turned  up,  and  the 
korns  bent  outward.  In  that  period,  the  species 
was  not  found  farther  west  than  Northeastern  Per- 
sia. Paul  Warnefried,  surnamed  Diaconus.  fixes 
the  appearance  of  Buffaloes  in  Italy  in  the  reign  of 
Aigilulf,  or  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  that  is, 
*n  the  year  596.  But  we  may  reasonably  look  for 
eneir  appearance  in  the  east  of  Europe  to  an  earlier 
date.  If  the  myriads  of  Attila's  forces  drawn  out 
of  Eastern  and  Central  Asia,  were  supported  by 
droves  of  cattle  bearing  grain  (buck-weed),  as  is 
still  done  with  buffaloes  in  common  trade,  and  by 
the  nomad  equestrian  nations,  who  lead  or  follow 
these  animals  in  their  native  regions,  there  is  no 
reason  for  us  to  conclude  that  the  Arachosian  Buf- 
falo was  not  in  their  herds ;  or  if  it  could  be  proved 
that  the  power  of  the  Huns  did  not  extend  into  the 
northern  provinces  of  Persia  or  Chorasmia,  the 
Avars  and  Bulgarians  may  be  regarded  as  the  con- 
ductors of  that  species  to  the  valley  of  the  Danube, 
Thrace,  and  Dlyricum.  This  was  probably  during 
the  reign  of  Marcian,  or  about  453,  and  the  subse- 
quent introduction  of  the  animals  into  Italy  might 
result  from  causes  not  connected  with  the  migra- 
tions of  barbarians."1 
♦BUBO,  the  Horned  Owl.  (Vid  Glaux.) 
BUCCINA  (/Jtwtdvij),  a  kind  of  horn-trumpet,  an- 
ciently made  out  of  a  shell.  It  is  thus  happily  de- 
scribed iy  Ovid  : 

"  Cava  buccina  tumilur  illi 
Tortitu,  in  latum  qua  turbine  cretcit  ah  imo  : 
Buccina,  qua  in  medio  concepit  ut  airaponta. 
Littma  voce  replet  tub  utroque  jacentia  Phabo."* 


,"' -(Smith  in  Griffith*  Ctnim,  wl.  jr.,  p.  178,  »qq.)— t.  (Met., 
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The  musical  instrument  buccina  nearly  resembw 
in  shape  the  shell  buccinum,  and,  like  it,  might  at 
most  be  described  from  the  above  lines  (in  the  lan- 
guage of  conchologists)  as  spiral  and  gibbous.  The 
two  drawings  in  the  annexed  woodcut  agree  with 
this  account.  In  the  first,  taken  from  a  frieze,'  the 
buccina  is  curved  for  the  convenience  of  the  per- 
former, with  a  very  wide  mouth,  to  diffuse  and  in- 
crease the  sound.  In  the  next,  a  copy  of  an  ancient 
sculpture  taken  from  Blanchini's  work,*  it  still  re- 
tains the  original  form  of  the  shell.    According  t» 


Hyginus,'  the  buccina  was  invented  by  Tyrrhenim, 
a  son  of  Hercules,  which,  if  the  tradition  were  of 
any  value,  would  refer  this,  as  well  as  many  other 
musical  instruments  in  use  among  the  Romans,  to 
an  Etruscan  origin.  Propertius4  testifies  to  its  be- 
ing a  very  ancient  instrument.  Athencna*  men- 
tions a  kind  of  shell  called  Kvpv?  (according  to  Cas- 
aubon,  the  shell  of  the  murex),  probably  from  its 
sonorous  qualities. 

The  inscriptions  quoted  by  Bartholin!*  seem  t* 
prove  that  the  buccina  was  distinct  from  the  corn*; 
but  it  is  often  confounded  with  it.'  The  buccina 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly  distinguished  by  the 
twisted  form  of  the  shell,  from  which  it  was  origi- 
nally made.  In  later  times  it  was  carved  from 
born,  and  perhaps  from  wood  or  metal,  so  as  to  im- 
itate the  shell. 

The  buccina  was  chiefly  used  to  proclaim  the 
watches  of  the  day*  and  of  the  night,  hence  called 
buccina  prima,  tecunda,  &c.*  It  was  also  blown  at 
funerals,  and  at  festive  entertainments  both  before 
sitting  down  to  table  and  after."  Macrobius11  tells 
us  that  tritons  holding  buccina  were  fixed  on  the 
roof  of  the  temple  of  Saturn. 

According  to  Festus,"  buccina  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  Bvxiavov,  a  word  not  found  in  the  lexicons, 
or,  as  others  say,  from  the  Hebrew  buk,  a  trumpet. 
Varro  considers  it  as  formed  by  Onomatopoeia  from 
bou,  in  allusion  to  its  sound.  It  is  more  probably 
derived  from  buccinum,  the  name  of  a  shellfish. 

The  sound  of  the  buccina  was  called  buccinut,  and 
the  musician  who  played  it  buccinator  (in  Greek  Bv 
Kavnrnc). 

*BU'CERAS  (BovKtpac),  the  herb  Fenugreek,  7W 
gonclla  fanum  Gracum.  The  name  is  derived  from 
/Jotif,  "  an  ox,"  and  xtpae,  "  a  horn,"  the  seed  re- 
sembling the  horn  of  an  ox.  Other  appellations  foi 
this  same  plant,  as  given  by  Dioscorides  and  Pliny, 
are  tetit,  carphot,  agocerat,  eeraitit,  lahu,  and  ilatit. 
The  Roman  writer  gives  a  long  account  of  its  sev- 
eral uses  in  the  healing  art,  especially  in  female 
complaints." 

•BUFO,  the  Toad.    (Vid.  Phrynoh.) 


1.  (Bun»T'«  Hiiloiy  of  Mtuic,  »ol.  i.,  pi.  «.)—*.  (D«  Muics 
Inttrom.  Vsterum,  p.  15,  pi.  S,  18.)— 3.  (Fab.,  373.)— 4.  (Eleg_ 
W.,  l.y— ».  (iii.,  p.  86.)— 4.  (D«  Tibii*,  p.  838.)— 7.  (jEn,  ru, 
510.)  —  8.  (Sense.,  Thjrwt.,  798.)  — ».  (PoItU,  jar.,  3.— Lit, 
xxri.,  15.— Sil.  Itai,  Til,  154.— Property  IV,  i»,  63.— Cic~  P» 
Mnrem.,  9.)— 10.  fTteit.,  Ann,  it,  30.)— 11.  (i,  8.)— 1*.  (..  t.) 
—13.  (Theophmrt,  C.  P,  v,  13;  »i,  14.— Dioe-or,  «,  184.- 
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•BUGLOSSA  and  BUGLOSSOS  (faivXuoooc 
Mr  -o»\  the  herb  Bugloss  or  Ox-tongue,  deriving 
is  name  from  the  likeness  its  leaf  bears  to  the 
taague  of  the  ox  (J3<ri)c,  "  an  ox,"  and  yXuooo,  "the 
tongue").  Owing  to  the  natural  resemblance  which 
ma  through  the  genera  of  Anckusa,  Borrago,  and 
bjcopni,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  deciding  exactly 
to  what  genus  and  species  the  /JovyAoo-o-of  of  the 
ancients  should  be  referred.  Sibthorp  and  Spren- 
■el  prefer  the  Anchusa  Italiea,  or  Italian  Alkanet,1 — 
U.  The  Sole.    (Vid.  Soui.) 

BULLA,  a  circular  plate  or  boss  of  metal,  so  call- 
ed from  its  resemblance  in  form  to  a  bubble  floating 
anon  water.  Bright  studs  of  this  description  were 
ated  to  adorn  the  sword-belt  (aurea  bullit  cmgula  ,J 
buBu  atjer  ballon1).  Another  use  of  them  was  in 
doors,  the  parts  of  nhich  were  fastened  together  by 
brass-headed,  or  evwi  by  gold-headed  nails.*  The 
aagnif  cent  U-jm<>.  doors  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome 
are  canehed  with  highly-ornamented  bosses,  some 
rf  which  are  bore  shown. 


T3 ■ U 

The  golden  bosses' on  the  doors  of  the  Temple  of 
Minerva  at  Syracuse  were  remarkable  both  for  their 
somber  and  their  weight.4 

We  most  frequently  read,  however,  of  bulla  as 
ornaments  worn  by  children  suspended  from  the 
seek,  and  especially  by  the  sons  of  the  noble  and 
wealthy.  Such  a  one  is  called  hares  buliattu  by 
JDTeaaL'  His  bulla  was  made  of  thin  plates  of  gold. 
ks  asnsl  form  is  shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut, 
rta*  represent*  a  fine  bulla  preserved  in  the  Brit- 
is*  Museum,  and  is  of  the  size  of  the  original. 


The  bulla  was  worn  by  children  of  both  sexes  for 
ornament,  as  a  token  of  paternal  affection  and  a 
sign  of  high  birth ;'  and,  as  it  was  given  to  infants, 
it  sometimes  served,  like  other  ornaments  or  play- 
things (crcjsmndia),  to  recognise  a  lost  child."  Prob- 
ably, also,  it  contained  amulets.' 

Instead  of  the  boJBa  of  gold,  boys  of  inferior  rank, 
■—Ming  the  children  of  freedmen,  wore  only  a 
Usee  of  leather  (lorum  ,•"  nodus  Ionium  tt  lignum  it 
f*ftTt  Itro  ,J*  tibertinis  scortea"). 


t  (Dioeoor,  rr_  It*— PUn,  H.  N.,  m.,  8.)-*.  (Virgv,  .En., 
h,  US.)-*.  (Sii  ApoIL,  Cann.  ».)—».  (PUat.,  Aein,  It.,  it., 
■U-  i.  (CSc  Verr./H.,  i»,  ».>-«.  (8*1.,  tJt., 4.)— 7.  (Cic, 
r«rr ,  n.,  L,  38.)-8.  (Phut.,  Rod..  IV..  iT„  l*7.)-».  (Marrob., 
„«.>_ie  (Plhi_n.  N.,  jutxiH., •*->— 11.  (Jot,  Sm,t,  MS.) 
-*  Oaoa.Pad.iaCw..  1.  c.) 


On  arriving  at  adolescence,  the  bulla  was  laid 
aside,  together  with  the  pretexts,  and  it  was  often 
consecrated,  on  this  occasion,  to  the  Lares,  or  to 
some  divinity.1 

Valerius  Maximus1  mentions  a  statu*,  builata,  and 
examples  of  boys  represented  with  the  bulla  are  not 
unfrequent  in  statues,  on  tombs,  and  in  other  works 
of  art.* 

*BUMAMMA,  a  kind  of  large  grape,  so  called  be- 
cause formed  and  swelling  out  like  an  udder  or  teat 
(from  /3ofi,  an  intensive  particle,  and  mamma,  "  a 
dug"  or  "  breast").  The  Greek  form  of  the  name  is 
Bumattus,  fhi/taoroc,  from  /Sou,  and  futoroe,  "a 
breast"  or  "  dug."  Varro4  and  Macrobius*  employ 
Bumanana ;  Virgil*  and  Pliny,7  Bumattus. 

•BUMASTUS.    <Yid.  Bomimiu.) 

•BU'NIAS  (jSovvidc),  a  species  of  plant,  the  wild 
Narew.  "The  term  Bunias,"  remarks  Adams, 
"  occurs  first  in  Nicander,  and  that  it  is  synony- 
mous with  the  Gongylis  is  declared  by  Galen  and 
Paulus  Jigineta;  and,  farther,  that  it  was  the 
Brattica  Nafobrastica,  L.,  or  wild  Narew,  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  the  late  authorities  on  classical  bota- 
ny, with  the  exception  of  Dierbach,  who  most  un- 
accountably contends  that  it  is  the  Brattica  OUra- 
cea,  or  Sea-cabbage."* 

*BU'NION  (/Sovviov),  a  plant  of  the  family  of  the 
VmbeUifera.  The  preponderance  of  authority  is  in 
favour  of  its  being  the  Bunium  bulboeatlanum,  or 
Earth-nut,  a  plant  having  a  bulbous  root,  round,  and 
good  to  eat.  The  term  /3oX6o*d<rravov  occurs  in  the 
medical  works  of  Alexander  Trallianus.  The  *«v- 
6o6omun>  was  taken  for  the  Barbarea  vulgaris  by 
Dodonaeus  and  Bauhin ;  but  Sprengel  contends  that 
these  authorities  were  in  error,  and  holds  it  to  be 
the  Pwmnella  tenuis,  Sieb.* 

•BUPRESTIS  (fiovKfmortt),  an  insect  treated  of 
by  all  the  ancient  writers  on  ToxkmkigT.  It  ptovat 
fatal  to  cattle  when  eaten  among  the  grass,  produ- 
cing a  burning  sensation,  whence  it  derives  its 
name  rjSotif,  "  an  ox"  or  "cow,"  and  vpjOu,  "to  in- 
flame"). Belon  mentions  that  he  found  in  Greece  a 
species  of  Cantharit,  which  corresponded  with  the 
ancient  description  of  the  Buprestis.  "  In  fact," 
says  Adams,  "  there  is  every  reason  to  identify  it 
with  the  Meloe  vesicatoria,  often  mistaken  for  the 
Spanish  fly."  The  Buprestis  of  the  ancients  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Buprestis  of  Linnaeus." 

BURIS.    (Vid.  Abated*,  p.  79.) 

BUSTUA1UI.    (Vid.  Bostom.) 

BUSTUM.  It  was  customary  among  the  Ro 
mans  to  bum  the  bodies  of  the  dead  before  burying 
them.  When  the  spot  appointed  for  that  purpose 
adjoined  the  place  of  sepulture,"  it  was  termed  bus- 
turn,1*  and  hence  that  word  is  said  by  Cicero"  to  be 
synonymous  with  ri/iSoc:  when  it  was  separate 
from  it,  it  was  called  ustrina.1* 

There  was  a  Bustum  at  Rome,  in  the  centre  of 
the  Campus  Martins,  connected  with  the  mausole- 
um of  Augustus,  where  the  remains  of  that  emperor 
and  many  of  his  family  were  burned  and  buried.  It 
is  described  by  Strabo,"  who  says  that  it  was  of 
white  stone  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing,  and 
planted  on  the  inside  with  poplars."  In  the  year 
1777,  several  blocks  of  travertine  stone  (M$ov  fav- 
no*")  were  discovered  in  the  space  before  the  Church 
of  San  Carlo  at  Coreo,  upon  which  were  inscribed 
the  names  of  several  members  of  the  family  of  Au- 


1.  (Pare,  t.,  SI.)— ft,  (IH.,  L,  1.)— 3.  (Spon,  Miec,  p.  *»».— 
Middleton,  Ant.  Hon.,  tab.  S.)— 4.  (R.  R.,  ii,  8.)— 6.  (Sat.,  ii., 
ult.)— 8.  (Gaonr.,  ii.,  10*.)— 7.  (H.  N,  xit,  1.)— 8.  (Cwnmen 
tary  on  Poo]  or&gina,  p.  98. — Compare  Append,  a.  y.)— 9.  (Di- 
oacor,  it,  133, — Alex.  Trail.,  Tii,  2. — Adaroa,  Append.,  a.  v.) — 

10.  (Plin,  H.  N,  xxx.,  4  ;  xxxi.,  10.— Adama.  Append,  a.  T.)— 

11.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii,  73, 83.— Cic,  Philipp,  i,  ».)— IS.  (Fuetna, 
a.».>— 13.  (DeL«r,ii,9S.>— 14.  (Ftittn,  i.t.)— IS.  (T,p.l70.) 
—18.  (Compare  Herodian,  it,  p.  88,  ed.  Staph.)— 17.  (Strabe 
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gustos,  with  the  words  hic  crikatus  i«t,  which 
identifies  tiiat  locality  with  the  bustum  of  Augustus. 
The  blocks  are  now  preserved  at  the  Vatican. 

From  this  word  three  others  derive  their  signifi- 
cations: 

I.  Busnuan,  gladiators,  who  were  hired  to  fight 
round  the  burning  pyre  of  the  deceased,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  belief  that  the  Manes  were  gratified 
l>7  blood.1 

II.  Bustuauje,  women  of  abandoned  character, 
inter  inula  ae  monumenta  prostatites.* 

III.  Busk'eapi,*  persons  suffering  the  extreme 
of  poverty ;  so  called  because  they  satisfied  their 
cravings  by  snatching  from  the  flames  of  the  funer- 
al pyre  the  bread  and  other  eatables  which  the  su- 
perstition of  the  living  dedicated  to  the  dead.4 

Bustum  id  also  used  for  the  hollow  space  on  the 
top  of  an  altar  in  which  the  fire  was  kindled.' 

♦BUTY'RUM  (0ovTvpov),  Butter.  "This  sub- 
stance," observes  Beckmann,  "though  commonly 
used  at  present  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  was 
known  very  imperfectly  to  the  ancients  ;  to  some, 
indeed,  it  was  not  known  at  all.  The  translators 
of  the  Hebrew  writings  seem  to  have  thought  that 
they  found  it  mentioned  in  Scripture,'  but  those 
best  acquainted  with  Biblical  criticism  unanimously 
agree  that  the  word  chamea  signifies  milk  or  cream, 
or  sour  thick  milk,  and  that,  at  any  rate,  it  does 
not  mean  butter.  The  word  plainly  alludes  to 
something  liquid,  as  it  appears  that  chamea  was 
used  for  washing  the  feet,  that  it  was  drunk,  and 
that  it  had  the  power  of  intoxicating ;  and  we  know 
that  mare's  milk,  when  sour,  will  produce  the  like 
effect.  We  can  imagine  streams  of  milk,  but  not 
streams  of  butter.  This  error  has  been  occasioned 
by  the  seventy  interpreters,  who  translate  the  He- 
brew word  by  the  term  boutyron  <J2ovrvpov).  These 
translators,  who  lived  two  hundred  years  after  Hip- 
pocrates, might,  as  Michaelis  remarks,  have  been 
acquainted  with  butter,  or  have  heard  of  it ;  but  it 
is  highly  probable  that  they  meant  cream,  and  not 
our  usual  butter." 

"  The  oldest  mention  of  butter,  though  dubious 
and  obscure,  is  in  the  account  given  of  the  Scythi- 
ans by  Herodotus.7  According  to  the  historian, 
they  poured  the  milk  of  mares  into  wooden  vessels, 
caused  it  to  be  violently  stirred  or  shaken  by  their 
blind  slaves,  and  thus  separated  the  part  that  arose 
to  the  surface,  which  they  considered  more  valua- 
ble and  more  delicious  than  that  which  was  collect- 
ed below  it.  Herodotus  here  evidently  speaks  of 
the  richest  part  of  the  milk  being  separated  from 
the  rest  by  shaking ;  and  that  what  be  alludes  to 
here  was  actually  butter,  would  plainly  appear  from 
comparing  with  what  he  says  the  much  clearer  ac- 
count of  his  contemporary  Hippocrates.  'The 
Scythians,'  remarks  this  latter  writer,  'pour  the 
milk  of  their  mares  into  wooden  vessels,  and  shake 
it  violently ;  this  causes  it  to  foam,  and  the  fat  part, 
which  is  light,  rising  to  the  surface,  becomes  what 
is  called  butter  (8  poirvpov  Katovoi).'  Mention  of 
butter  occurs  several  times,  in  fact,  in  the  writings 
of  Hippocrates,'  and  he  prescribes  it  externally  as 
a  medicine ;  he  gives  it,  however,  another  name, 
fiktrion  (niKcpiov),  which  seems  to  have  been  in  use 
among  the  Greeks  earlier  than  the  former,  and  to 
Save  been  afterward  neglected.    That  this  word 
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1.  (Son?,  in  JEn^  i,  310.— Compare  Hor.,  Sat.,  II.,  iii..  85.— 
lor.,  iii.,».)-a.  (Mart.,  ni.,  iciil.,  IS ;  I.,  xxxr.,  8.-Kirch- 
men,  De  Fun.  Horn.,  iii.,  220-3.  (Plant.,  Pseud.,  I.,  Hi.,  127.)— 
4.  (Compare  Tercnt.,  Eun.,  HI.,  ii.,  S8.-Lucil.,  Sat„  xxrii.,  23, 
p.71,ed.  Dousa.— Catull.,lix.,  4.)— 5.  (Tumeb.,  Adrers.,  xix., 
*1.)— «.  (Gen.,  xriii.,  8.— Deuteron.,  xxxii.,  14.— Judires,  v.,  25. 
—8  Samuel,  xvii.,  29.— Job,  ix„  17.- W.,  xxix.,  0,  Ac— Com- 

Rire  Bochert,  Hieroi.,  ii.,  45,  ool.  473.)—  7.  (ir.,  2.)—  8.  (De 
lurk,  lib.  ir„  ed.  1395,  fol.  t.,  p.  «7.-De  Nat.  MuL,  (act.  T., 
p.  1ST.— De  Morb.  Mul.,  2,  aect.  t.,  p.  191,  2SS,  *c.) 
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signified  lutter,  and  was  no  longer  empKyed  m  the 
time  of  Galen,  appears  from  his  translating  it,  ia 
his  explanation  of  the  obsolete  expressions  of  Hip- 
pocrates, by  the  word  boutyron  (floirrvpov).1  It  was, 
even  before  that  period,  explained  in  the  same  man- 
ner by  Erotian,  in  his  Dictionary  of  the  words  used 
by  that  Greek  physician ;  and  he  remarks  from  an 
ancient  writer,  that  the  Phrygians  called  butter  ire 
Ktpiov  (pikerion),  and  that  the  Greeks  seem  to  have 
borrowed  the  word  from  that  people.*  The  poet 
Anaxandrides,  who  lived  soon  after  Hippocrates, 
describing  the  wedding  of  Iphicrates,  who  married 
the  daughter  of  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  and  the 
Thracian  entertainment  given  on  that  occasion, 
says  that  the  Thracians  ate  butter,  which  the 
Greeks  at  that  time  considered  a  wonderful  kind 
of  food.*  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  word  foi 
butter  does  not  occur  in  Aristotle,  and  that  be  even 
scarcely  alludes  to  that  substance,  though  we  find 
in  his  works  some  very  proper  information  respect- 
ing milk  and  cheese,  which  seems  to  imply  careful 
observation.  At  first  he  gives  only  two  component 
parts,  the  watery  and  caseous ;  but  he  remarks  af- 
terward, for  the  first  time,  in  a  passage  where  one 
little  expects  it,  that  in  milk  there  is  also  a  fat  sub- 
stance, which,  under  certain  circumstances,  is  like 
oil.'  In  Strabo  there  are  three  passages  that  refer 
to  this  subject,  but  from  which  little  information 
can  be  obtained.  This  author  says  that  the  Lusi- 
tanians  used  butter  instead  of  oil ;'  he  mentions  the 
same  circumstance  respecting  the  Ethiopians ;'  and 
he  relates  in  another  place,  that  elephants,  when 
wounded,  drank  this  substance  in  order  to  make 
the  darts  fall  from  their  bodies.7  The  use  of  butter 
by  the  Ethiopians  or  Abyssinians  is  confirmed  by 
Ludolfiis.'  .Elian  also  states  that  the  Indians 
anointed  the  wounds  of  their  elephants  with  butter 
Aristotle,  however,  makes  the  wounded  elephant* 
drink  oil,  and  not  butter ;'  but  the  difficulty  may 
easily  be  obviated  by  supposing  the  butter  spoken 
of  by  Strabo  to  have  been  in  a  liquid  state. — We 
are  told  by  Plutarch  that  a  Spartan  lady  paid  a  visit 
to  Berenice,  the  wife  of  Deiotarus,  and  that  the  one 
smelled  so  much  of  sweet  ointment,  and  the  other 
of  butter,  that  neither  of  them  could  endure  the 
other."  Was  it  customary,  therefore,  at  that  peri- 
od, for  people  to  perfume  themselves  with  butter  1'' 
"  The  remarks  of  Dioscorides  and  Galen  on  the) 
present  subject  are  of  much  more  importance.  Tho 
former  says  that  good  butter  was  prepared  from  the 
fattest  milk,  such  as  that  of  sheep  or  goats,  by  sha- 
king it  in  a  vessel  till  the  fat  was  separated.  To 
this  butter  he  ascribes  the  same  effects,  when  used 
externally,  as  those  produced  by  our  butter  at  pres- 
ent. He  adds  also,  and  he  is  the  first  writer  that 
makes  the  observation,  that  fresh  butter  might  be 
melted,  and  poured  over  pulse  and  vegetables  in- 
stead of  oil,  and  that  it  might  be  employed  in  pastry 
in  the  room  of  other  fat  substances.11  Galen,  who 
distinguishes  and  confirms,  in  a  more  accurate  man- 
ner, the  healing  virtues  of  butter,  expressly  remarks 
that  cow's  mule  produces  the  fattest  butter ;  that 
butter  made  from  sheep's  or  goat's  milk  is  less  rich  ,- 
and  that  ass's  milk  yields  the  poorest.  He  express- 
es his  astonishment,  therefore,  that  Dioscorides 
should  say  that  butter  was  made  from  the  milk  of 
sheep  and  goats.  He  assures  us  that  he  had  seen 
it  made  from  cow's  milk,  and  he  believes  it  had 
thence  acquired  its  name."  This  derivation  of  the 
term  boutyron,  from  /9o$r,  'a  cow,'  and   rvpoe, 


1.  (ed.  Basil.,  fol.  t.,  p.  715.)— 2.  (EroU,  Lex.— Fabric,  BibL 
Gnee.,  ir.,  p.  371.)— 3.  (Athenanu,  W.,  p.  131  )— 4.  (II.  A.,  iii. 
20.)— 5.  (iii.,  p.  15S.)— «.  (xrii.,  p.  117«.)— T  (xv.,p  1031.)— 8 
(Hist.  .Xthiop.,  jr.,  4. 13.)— 0.  (Allan,  N.  A.,  xiii.,  7  — Ariatot, 
H.  A.,  viii.,  81.)  — 10.  (Adr.  Oulotem.,  p.  1109.)  —  11.  (Mat 
Med.,  ii.,  81,  p.  107.)— 13.  (De  Simpl.,  Med.  Facnlt,  lib.  i.,  p. 
191.) 
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),'  'eoagnmted  milk,'  was  m  favourite  with 
fte  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  bat  is  altogether  er- 


The  term  is  of  foreign  origin,  and  the 
reader  may  see  some  cartons  speculations  on  this 
subject  in  the  Vorhalle  of  Hitter,  who  seeks  to  con- 
Bert  the  name  with  the  mythology  of  Boudka,  and 
with  the  genne  of  civilization  introduced  into  the 
West  by  the  sacerdotal  colonies  from  India.' 

*>  From  what  has  thus  far  been  said,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  butter  most  have  been  very  little  known 
to,  or  used  by,  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  till  the  time 
af  Galen,  that  is,  at  the  end  of  the  second  century. 
It  appears,  also,  that  when  they  had  learned  the  art 
of  making  it,  they  employed  it  only  as  an  ointment 
m  their  baths,  and  particularly  in  medicine.  Pliny 
recommends  it,  mixed  with  honey,  to  be  rubbed  over 
children's  gums,  in  order  to  ease  the  pain  of  teeth- 
ing, and  also  for  ulcers  in  the  mouth.'  The  Ro- 
ut general,  seem  to  have  used  batter  for 
the  bodies  of  their  children,  to  render 
pliable  ;»  and  we  are  told  that  the  ancient 
Bmguadians  smeared  their  hair  with  it.4  If  we 
except  the  passage  of  Dioscorides  already  referred 
to,  we  find  no  proof  whatever  that  it  was  used  by 
the  Greeks  or  Romans  in  cookery,  or  the  prepara- 
tion of  food.  No  notice  is  taken  of  it  by  Apicius ; 
saris  it  mentioned  by  Galen  for  any  other  bat  med- 
ical parposes.  This  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
■at kinta  having  entirely  accustomed  themselves  to 
the  nse  of  oil ;  and,  in  like  manner,  butter  at  pres- 
eat  is  very  little  employed  in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal, 
sad  the  southern  parts  of  France.  One  chief  cause 
rf  this  is  the  difficulty  of  preserving  it  for  any  length 
ef  time  in  warm  countries ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
among  toe  ancients  in  the  south  of  Europe  it  was 
rather  in  an  oily  state,  and  almost  liquid.  The 
Northern  nations,  in  modern  times,  cut,  knead,  and 
batter;  the  ancients  poured  it  out  as  one 
i  out  oil.  Galen,  for  example,  tells  us,  that  to 
i  soot  of  butter  (which  was  used  in  curing  in- 
of  the  eyes,  and  other  disorders),  the 
.  be  poured  into  a  temp."  For  more  in- 
formation on  this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Bectmawn's  History  of  Invention*.* 

BCXTJM  properly  means  the  wood  of  the  Box- 
tree,  hot  was  given  as  a  name  to  many  things  made 
af  this  wood.  According  to  Strabo,*  the  best  box- 
trees  grew  in  the  district  of  Amastriane,  in  Paphla- 
fotria,  and  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cyto- 
ras.  Puny*  also  names  the  Gallic,  Pyrenean,  Ber- 
eeyntiaa,  Corsican,  and  Macedonian  box-wood. 

The  tablets  used  for  writing  on,  and  covered  with 
wax  (ttWccenfo),  were  usually  made  of  this  wood. 
Hence  we  read  in  Propertius, 

"  Vnlgari  bttxo  tordida  eera  font."* 

These  taktiUc  were  sometimes  called  ceroid  buxa. 
la  the  same  way  the  Greek  jrvftov,  formed  from 
rifoc,  '•  box-wood,"  came  to  be  applied  to  any  tab- 
lets, whether  they  were  made  of  this  wood  or  any 
ether  substance ;  in  which  sense  the  word  occurs 
■  the  Septoagint  (rd  irofm  rd  MBiva*). 

Tops  were  made  of  box- wood  (volubilt  buxum  ;>* 
bnmm  toreuere  JlageUo11) ;  and  also  all  wind  instru- 
ments, especially  the  flute,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
present  day  (Pkrygiioue  forananc  buxi1*).  Combs, 
also,  were  made  of  the  same  wood ;  whence  Juve- 
nP'  speaks  of  caput  intactum  buxo." 

♦Bl/iUS  (arvfor),  the  Box-tree,  or  Buxut  Semper- 
wiremt,  L.    The  Box  loves  cold  and  mountainous 
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situations;  the  p»aces  most  famed  tor  its  growtt 
are  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  the  previous  ar 
tide.  "  Box-wood  is  an  unique  among  timber,  and 
combines  qualities  which  are  not  found  existing  to- 
gether in  any  other  kind.  It  is  as  close  and  heavy 
as  ebony ;  not  very  much  softer  than  lignum  tit* , 
it  cuts  better  than  any  other  wood ;  and,  when  an 
edge  is  made  of  the  ends  of  the  fibres,  it  stands  bet- 
ter than  lead  or  tin,  nay,  almost  as  well  as  brass. 
Like  holly,  the  Box  is  very  retentive  of  its  sap,  and 
warps  when  not  properly  dried ;  though,  when  suffi- 
ciently seasoned,  it  stands  welL  Hence,  for  the 
wooden  part  of  the  finer  tools,  for  everything  that 
requires  strength,  beauty,  and  polish  in  timber,  there 
is  nothing  equal  to  it.  This  will  explain  why  so 
many  different  articles  among  the  ancients  were 
made  of  this  wood.  ( Vid.  Buxom.)  There  is  one 
purpose  for  which  box,  and  box  alone,  is  properly 
adapted,  and  that  is  the  process  of  xylography,  or 
engraving  on  wood." 

•BYBLUS  (jWttor),  the  plant  from  which  the 
Egyptians  formed  paper,  the  Cypertu  Pavyrut. 
(Vid.  PirrEos.) 

BYSSUS  (/Jwwrof).  It  has  been  a  subject  of  some 
dispute  whether  the  byssus  of  tho  ancients  was 
cotton  or  linen.  Herodotus'  says  that  the  mum- 
mies were  wrapped  up  in  bytrine  rindm  (otvtbvoc 
fiwnjivTK  .TtXafuZoi),  which  RoseUini  and  many  mod- 
ern writers  maintain  to  be  cotton.  The  only  deci- 
sive test,  however,  as  to  the  material  of  mummy- 
cloth,'  is'  the  microscope ;  and  from  the  numerous 
examinations  which  have  been  made,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  mummy-cloth  was  made  of  flax, 
and  not  of  cotton ;  and,  therefore,  whenever  the  an- 
cient writers  apply  the  term  byssus  to  the  mummy 
cloth,  we  must  understand  it  to  mean  linen.' 

The  word  byssus  appears  to  come  from  the  He 
brew  butz  (mi),  and  the  Greeks  probably  got  it 
through  the  Pbesnicians.*  Pausanias*  says  that 
the  district  of  Elis  was  well  adapted  for  growing 
byssus,  and  remarks  that  all  the  people  whose  land 
is  adapted  for  it  sow  hemp,  flax,  and  byssus.  In 
another  passage*  he  says  that  Elis  is  the  only  place 
ic  Greece  in  which  byssus  grows,  and  remarks  that 
the  byssus  of  Elis  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  He 
brews  in  fineness,  but  not  so  yellow  (iavOy).  The 
women  in  Patras  gained  their  living  by  making 
head-dresses  (««pttyaAo<)>  and  weaving  cloth,  from 
the  byssus  grown  in  Elis.' 

Among  later  writers,  the  word  byssus  may,  per- 
haps, be  used  to  indicate  either  cotton  or  linen 
cloth.  Bottiger'  supposes  that  the  byssus  was  a 
kind  of  muslin,  which  was  employed  in  making  the 
celebrated  Coan  garments.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke*  as  part  of  the  dress  of  a  rich 
man  :  'Ettdidvwero  nopfipav  not  fivooov.'  It  was 
sometimes  dyed  of  a  purple  or  crimson  colour  (0vo- 
atvov-  mpfvpoBv").  Pliny"  speaks  of  it  as  a  species 
of  flax  (linum),  and  says  that  it  served  mulicrum 
maxime  delicti*.  Pollux,"  also,  says  that  it  was  a 
kind  of  Xivov  grown  in  India ;  but  he  appears  to  in- 
clude cotton  under  this  term. 

C,  K.,  dec. 

CABEPRIA  (K*teif*a),  mysteries,  festivals  and 
orgies  solemnized  in  all  places  in  whioh  tte  Petes- 
gian  Cabiri,  the  most  mysterious,  and  perplexing 
deities  of  Grecian  mythology,  were  worshipped, 
but  especially  in  Samothrace,  Imbros,  Lemnos, 
Thebes,  Anthedon,  Pergamus,  and  Berytos."    Lit- 


1.  (H„  8B.>— 1.  (Emtima  Antjqaitiu,  to),  ii.,  p.  18S-1M, 
Load..  18M.)— *.  (Vid.  Ocanuu,  TWranu.)— «.  (vi.,  SB,  4  4. 
— ».  (¥.,»,»S.)— «.  (P«oi-,rii.,*l,»7.)— 7.  (Satan,  ii.,  p.  10* 
—8.  (xri..  ».)—•.  (Compare  Krr.,  xriii ,  IS.)— 10.  (Hwjroh.)— 
11.  (II.  N.,  xre.,  4.)— IS.  (Cnoin,  »ii,  7».)—  IS.  (Paul,  >x.,  S3, 
»5;  >».,  1,45;  ix.,SS,,S  i ,  4,  4  «.— Eoaab.,  Pnrp.  Eraog, 
p.  SI.) 
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tie  is  known  respecting  the  rites  observed  in  these 
mysteries,  as  no  one  was  allowed  to  divulge  them.- 
Diagoras  is  said  to  have  provoked  the  highest  in- 
dignation of  the  Athenians  by  his  having  made 
these  and  other  mysteries  public.'  The  most  cele- 
brated were  those  of  the  island  of  Saraothrace, 
which,  if  we  may  judge  from  those  of  Lemnos, 
were  solemnized  every  year,  and  lasted  for  nine 
'lays.  The  admission  was  not  confined  to  men,  for 
re  find  instances  of  women  and  boys  being  initi- 
ated.' Persons  on  their  admission  seem  to  have 
lndergone  a  sort  of  examination  respecting  the  life 
they  had  led  hitherto,4  and  were  then  purified  of  all 
i  heir  crimes,  even  if  they  had  committed  murder.* 
The  priest  who  undertook  the  purification  of  mur- 
derers bore  the  name  of  kook-  The  persons  who 
were  initiated  received  a  purple  riband,  which  was 
worn  around  their  bodies  as  an  amulet  to  preserve 
thorn  against  all  dangers  and  storms  of  the  sea.' 

Respecting  the  Lemnian  Cabiria,  we  know  that 
their  annual  celebration  took  place  at  night,7  and 
lasted  for  nine  days,  during  which  all  the  fires  of 
the  island  which  were  thought  to  be  impure  were 
extinguished,  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  dead, 
and  a  sacred  vessel  was  sent  out  to  fetch  new  fire 
from  Delos.  During  these  sacrifices  the  Cabiri 
were  thought  to  be  absent  with  the  sacred  vessel ; 
after  the  return  of  which  the  pure  fire  was  distrib- 
uted, and  a  new  life  began,  probably  with  banquets.' 

The  great  celebrity  of  the  Samothracian  myster- 
ies seems  to  have  obscured  and  thrown  into  obliv- 
ion those  of  Lemnos,  from  which  Pythagoras  is 
said  to  have  derived  a  part  of  his  wisdom.'  Con- 
cerning the  celebration  of  the  Cabiria  in  other  places, 
nothing  is  known,  and  they  seem  to  have  fallen 
into  decay  at  a  very  early  period. 

•CACAI/IA  {luutaXLa),  a  plant  mentioned  by 
Dioscorides,  Pliny,  and  others.  It  is  supposed  by 
Sprengel  to  be  the  Mercurialis  tomentota.  Sibthorp 
and  Tie,  however,  are  undecided,  though  the  latter 
inclines  somewhat  to  the  Cacalia  petatite*  tive  al- 
Hfrom.'- ' 

KAKHrOP'IAS  AIKH  {Kaittryopiaf  Ukii)  was  an 
action  for  abusive  language  in  the  Attic  courts, 
called,  in  one  passage  of  Demosthenes,11  KOKiryopiov 
iiKti,  and  also  called  XoiSoptaf  Hurt  (Siukuv  iotdo- 
piat"),  and  KwtoXoyias  tUti.  This  action  could  be 
brought  against  an  individual  who  applied  to  another 
certain  abusive  epithets,  such  as  ivd/xtyovof,  irarpa- 
Xaiat,  See.,  which  were  included  under  the  general 
name  of  dnvfifiitra.  ( Vid.  Apobrheta.)  It  was  no 
justification  thai  these  words  were  spoken  in  an- 
ger." By  a  law  of  Solon,  it  was  also  forbidden  to 
speak  evil  of  the  dead  ;  and  if  a  person  did  so,  he 
was  liable  to  this  action,  which  could  be  brought 
against  him  by  the  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased." 
If  an  individual  abused  any  one  who  was  engaged 
in  any  public  office,  the  offender  not  only  suffered 
the  ordinary  punishment,  but  incurred  the  loss  of 
his  rights  as  a  citizen  (an/ua),  since  the  state  was 
considered  to  have  been  insulted." 

If  the  defendant  was  convicted,  he  had  to  pay  a 
fine  of  500  drachms  to  the  plaintiff."  Plutarch, 
however,  mentions  that,  according  to  one  of  Solon's 
laws,  whoever  spoke  evil  of  a  person  in  the  tem- 


1.  (Strabo,  i.,  p.  395,  e<J.  Tauchnitz.—  Apollon.  Rhod.,i.,  917. 
-On*.,  Argon.,  40*.— Val.  Flacc.  ii.,  43*.)— a.  (Atheneg., 
Leg.,  ii.,  3.)— 3.  (Schol.  in  Eorip.,  Phoen.,  7.— Plut.,  Alex.,  5.— 
Doaatoa  in  Terent.,  Phonn.,  i.,  15.) — 4.  (Plut.,  Laced.  Apophth. 
Antalcitl.,  p.  141,  ed.  Tauchnitz.— 5.  (Lit.,  xit.,  6. — Schol.  in 
Theocr.,  ii.,  13. — Heiych.,  ■.  t.  Ko/ift.) — 6.  (Schol.  in  Apnllon., 
1.  c— Diod.  Sic,  t.,  49.)— 7.  (Cic,  De  Nat.  Deor.,  i.,  43.)— 8- 
(Schol.  in  Apollon.  Rood  ,  i.,  008.)— 9.  (Iamblich.,  Vit.  Pythag., 
c.  1M. — Compare  Milller'i  Prolegomena,  p.  130.) — 10.  (Dioa- 
eor.,  ir.,  Ml.— Pita..  H.  N.,  ixr.,  11.)— II.  <c  Mid.,  544.)— IS. 
(ArislOih.,  Veep.,  1948.)— 13.  (Ly«.,  c  Theomn.,  i.,  p.  873,  373.) 
—14.  (Demoslh.,  e.  Leptin.,  488.— c.  Bant.,  1033.— Plat.,  Sol., 
■.SI.)— IS.  (Demoeth.,c.  Mid.,  531.)— 10.  (bocr., o. Loch., 3M. 
-  Ln,,  c  Theomn.,  354.) 
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pies,  courts  of  justice,  public  offices,  or  fc.  pa' MM 
festivals,  had  to  pay  five  drachma; ;  but,  as  Platner1 
has  observed,  the  law  of  Solon  was  probably  chan- 
ged, and  the  heavier  fine  of  500  drachms  substitu- 
ted in  the  place  of  the  smaller  sum.  Demosthenes, 
in  his  oration  against  Meidias,'  speaks  of  a  fine  of 
1000  drachms  ;  but  this  is  probably  to  be  explained 
by  supposing  that  Demosthenes  brought  two  actions 
KOKtryopiac,  one  on  his  own  account,  and  the  other 
on  account  of  the  insults  which  Meidias  had  com- 
mitted against  his  mother  and  sister.' 

This  action  was  probably  brought  before  the  thea- 
motbets,*  to  whom  the  related  itptuc  ypa$n  bo- 
longed. 

KAKOAOriAS  AIKH.  (  Vid.  KAKIirOPIAZ 
AIKH.) 

KAKOTEX'NION  AIKH  (KMOTtxviuv  d»i?)  cor- 
responds in  some  degree  with  an  action  for  subor- 
nation of  perjury.  It  might  be  instituted  against 
a  party  to  a  previous  suit,  whose  witnesses  had 
already  been  convicted  of  falsehood  in  an  action 
Tl/cvdopapTvpiCn>.t  It  has  been  also  surmised  that 
this  proceeding  was  available  against  the  samn 
party  when  persons  had  subscribed  themselves 
falsely  as  summoners  in  the  declaration  or  indict- 
ment in  a  previous  suit ;'  and  if  Plato's  authority 
with  respect  to  the  terms  of  Attic  law  can  be  con- 
sidered conclusive,  other  cases  of  conspiracy  a  ad 
contrivance  may  have  borne  this  title.7  With  re- 
spect to  the  court  into  which  these  causes  were 
brought,  and  the  advantages  obtained  by  the  sue 
cessful  party,  we  have  no  information.' 

KAKO'SIS  (kukuou; ),  in  the  language  of  the  Attie 
law,  does  not  signify  every  kind  of  ill-treatment,  but 

1.  The  ill-treatment  of  parents  by  their  children 
(uuruo-tf  yovtuy).  3.  Of  women  by  their  husbands) 
(nuruo-ir  ywainuv).  8.  Of  heiresses  (nwtuotc  tup 
brucXtjpuv).  4.  Of  orphans  and  widows  by  their 
guardians  or  any  other  persons  (cdicuoif  tuv  opf  a- 
vuv  xal  xypevoovouv  ywaiKuv). 

1.  KaKoatf  yoviuv  was  committed  by  those  who 
struck  their  parents,  or  applied  abusive  epithets  to 
them,  or  refused  them  the  means  of  support  when 
they  were  able  to  afford  it,  or  did  not  bury  tbein 
after  their  death,  and  pay  them  proper  htmours.* 
It  was  no  justification  for  children  that  their  parents 
had  treated  them  badly.  If,  however,  they  were 
illegitimate,  or  had  not  received  a  proper  education 
from  their  parents,  they  could  not  be  prosecuted  for 
ndxuatc." 

2.  Kcuc&xrif  ywaiKuv  was  committed  by  husbands 
who  ill-treated  their  wives  in  any  manner,  or  bad 
intercourse  with  other  women,"  or  denied  then- 
wives  the  marriage  duties ;  for,  by  a  law  of  Solon, 
the  husband  was  bound  to  visit  his  wife  three  times 
every  month,  at  least  if  she  was  an  heiress."  In 
the  comedy  of  Cratinus,  called  the  "  Wine  Flask" 
(IltinVr/),  Comedy  was  represented  as  the  wife  of 
Cratinus,  who  brought  an  action  against  him  be 
cause  he  neglected  her,  and  devoted  all  bis  attention 
to  the  wine  flask." 

3.  Ktutuaif  tuv  ImiMipav  was  committed  by  the 
nearest  relatives  of  poor  heiresses,  who  neither 
married  them  themselves,  nor  gave  them  a  dowry 
in  order  to  marry  them  to  persons  of  their  own 
rank  in  life ;"  or,  if  they  married  them  themselves, 
did  not  perform  the  marriage  duties." 

4.  Kujcuo-tr  tuv  bpfyavuv  kcu  xtipevaovouv  ywm- 


1.  (Proceei  bei  den  Attikern,  ii.,  103.)— 3.  (S43.)— 4.  (Hudl 
walcker,  Di»tet.,  ISO.)— 4.  (Demoath-,  c  Mid.,  Ml.)— 5.  (tlal- 
pocr.,  >.  v.— Demoath.,  c.  Et.  and  Mnea-  1. 3D,  11.)— ti.  (Meier, 
Att.  Proceaa,  883.)— 7.  (Plato,  Lei,  x.  »38,  E.)— 8.  (Meier, 
Att.  Proceaa,  45,  386.)— 0.  (Arisuph,  Av,  7S7,  1350.— Said.,  a 
t.  IIcX<WYi<»f  No>o{.)— 10.  (Meier,  Att.  Proceaa.  p.  S880— 11 
(Diog.  Laert.,  ir.,  17.— Compare  Plot.,  Alcib.,  8.)— 13.  (Pint, 
Sol.,c  30.— Erotic, c  23.J-13.  (Schol.  in  Ariitoph.,  Eq>  it., 399.) 
— 14.  (Domoeth.,  c.  Macart.,  I07R.— Harp«cr.,  a.  T.  Ermine, 
6»rt(.— Said.,  Phot., ».  ».  6»r«vf.)— 13.  (Plut.,  SoL,  c  W 
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■fiv  was  committed  by  those  who  injured  in  any 
war  either  orphans  ot  widows,  both  of  whom  were 
f— wnnrrd  to  be  in  an  especial  manner  under  the 
protection  of  the  state.1  The  speech  of  Iaeus  on 
the  Inheritance  of  Hagnias,  is  a  defence  against  an 
JosyreXis  KOKuceuf  of  this  kind. 

All  these  cases  of  xdxuaif  belonged  to  the  juris- 
liction  of  the  chief  archon  (&pxav  Ix&m/iot).  It  a 
person  wronged  in  any  way  orphans,  heiresses,  or 
widows,  the  archon  could  inflict  a  fine  upon  them 
himself ;  or,  if  he  considered  the  person  deserving 
of  greater  punishment,  could  bring  him  before  the 
kduea.*  Any  private  individual  could  also  accuse 
parties  guilty  of  naKuait  by  means  of  laying  an  in- 
idtmatiou  (tioayytXta)  before  the  chief  archon, 
though  sometimes  the  accuser  proceeded  by  means 
of  a  regular  indictment  (ypa<pij),  with  an  ivweptatt 
before  the  archon.'  Those  who  accused  persons 
goflty  of  kokooic  incurred  no  danger,  as  was  usual- 
ly the  case,  if  the  defendant  was  acquitted,  and  they 
did  not  obtain  the  fifth  part  of  the  votes  of  the  di- 


The  punishment  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
axed  for  the  different  cases  of  kokooic,  but  it  was 
generally  severe.  Those  found  guilty  of  kokooh 
jinur  lost  their  civil  rights  (ari^ia),  but  were  al- 
lowed to  retain  their  property  (joint  ari/toi  ijaav  to 
sapors,  ri  ii  xPipaTa  t'Xov>)  '<  but  if  the  Kaicooif 
consisted  in  beating  their  parents,  the  hands  of  the 
ofleaders  might  even  be  cut  off.' 

•CACTUS  (taxrof),  a  species  of  plant  Spren- 
gel  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  the  kind  of 
artichoke  called  Cardoon,  namely,  the  Cinara  car- 
fanht.  Stackhouse  suggests  that  it  was  the 
Cactut  omtmtia,  at  Indian  Fig.  The  locality  of  the 
■wtpc  of  Theophrastus  does  not  suit  well  with  ei- 
ther of  these  plants.  Schneider  proposes  the  Acarna 
tntttlaf  Sprengel's  opinion  is,  perhaps,  after  all, 
the  more  correct  one,  and  is  advocated  by  Fee. 
Phny  describes  the  Cactus  as  growing  only  in  Si- 
cily.' 

CADAVER.    (Vid.  Fukus.) 

CADISKOI  or  CADOI,  also  CADDISKOI  (xa- 
avnu,  sadot,  KadiiaKoi"),  were  small  vessels  or 
ares,  in  which  the  counters  or  pebbles  of  the  di- 
easts  were  put,  when  they  gave  their  votes  on  a 
trial.'  There  were,  in  fact,  usually  two  nadtoKot : 
me,  that  in  which  the  voting  pebble  was  put ;  this 
was  made  of  copper :  the  other,  that  in  which  the 
other  pebble,  which  had  not  been  used,  was  put ; 
this  wan  made  of  wood."  Those  who  did  not  vote 
at  alt  put  both  their  pebbles  into  the  latter,  which 
was  catted  the  dmpot  Kodienof,  while  the  other  was 
called  tiatot  Kotietot.  After  all  had  voted,  the  pre- 
sating  officer  emptied  the  counters  or  pebbles  from 
the  metal  urn,  the  cvptof  xaduncor,  and  counted  them 
oa  a  table,  and  judgment  was  then  given  according- 
ly.11 The  pebbles  were  distinguished  from  one  an- 
other by  proper  marks.  Formerly  only  one  urn  had 
been  need ;  and  the  dicasts  kept  the  counter  which 
they  did  not  use."  This  vessel  was  called  also 
iftflit\\.  Sometimes,  also,  the  dicasts  had  only 
see  counter  each,  and  there  were  two  koAIokch,  one 
for  acquitting,  the  other  for  condemning." 

When  there  were  several  contesting  parties,  there 
were  several  tmtimoi,  according  to  the  number  of 
Ike  parties ;  as  in  Demosthenes14  there  were  four. 


J*. 


(Piex«l> ,  «.  Haoart.,  1070.— 4  Snuv,  lens  frqicAun 
liuijl  *o2  rwv  ipfcai&v :  Ulpian.,  ad.  Demoath., c. Tunocr.) 
iDaMk,  c.  Maori,  107»,  Lex.)— S.  (Demoath.,  o.  P» 
C,  OgB.) — 4.  (Harpoer.,  -.  t.  KiaayyMa.y-b.  (Aadoc.,  De 
(.,!•.  —  XexcMemu,  ii.,  i,  ♦  13.)  — 8.  (Meureine,  Them. 
L,  *.>— 7.  (Theophrast.,  H-  P-,  Ti.,  4.  —  Theocr.,  I-L,  x., 
,  Append.,  a.  t.) — 8.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  x.,  I5-4U.)— 0. 
a,  t.)  —  10.  (Iaeroa,  De  IlagTi.  Hercd.,  4  981.  —  Ly- 
it.ttO.)—  II.  (Meier.  Att.Proceee,p.  7SO-7S4.)— 
,.w.»,  ^oom,  »iii.,  IS*.)  —  IS.  (Meier,  Au.  Process,  p. 
(-M  (e.  Umait ,  p.  IBSi,  10,  ed.  Bekaer.) 


The  dicasts  then  had  either  one  pebble,  which  they 
put  into  the  ko&Iokoc  of  the  party  in  whose  favour 
they  meant  to  vote ;  or  they  had  as  many  pebbles 
as  there  were  ko&Iokoi  (but  only  one  favourable  one 
among  them),  which  they  put  in  according  to  their 
opinion.1  The  pebble  was  dropped  into  the  urn 
through  a  long  tube,  which  was  called  Kiyi6{.*  The 
noise  which  the  pebble  made  in  striking  against  the 
bottom  of  the  naSioKot  was  represented  by  the  syl- 
lable «oyf.* 

•CADMEIA  or  CADTHIA  (Kai/uia  or  -/tia),  a 
species  of  earth,  as  the  ancients  termed  it ;  more 
correctly,  however,  Calamine,  or  an  ore  of  zinc. 
Geoffroy  says,  "  The  dealers  in  metals  call  by  the 
name  of  Cadmia  the  Lapis  Calaminaris,  used  in 
making  copper  into  brass."  Dr.  Kidd  calls  it  a  na- 
tive oxyde  of  zinc.  According  to  Dr.  Hill,  the 
Cadmia  factitia  of  the  ancients  was  a  recrement 
of  copper,  produced  in  the  furnaces  where  that  met- 
al was  separated  from  its  ore.  According  to  Spren- 
gel,  the  kind  called  /forpvfrtf,  or  clustered  Cadmia, 
was  our  Tutty ;  it  consists  of  zinc  with  a  small  ' 
proportion  of  copper.  The  *a»rvtrr/c,  or  Smoky  Cad- 
mia, according  to  Dr.  Hill,  was  a  fine  powder  col- 
lected at  the  mouths  of  the  furnaces.  The  xAani- 
Ti'f,  or  Crust-like  Cadmia,  was  the  coarsest  and 
heaviest  of  all.4  "With  Cadmia  (or  an  ore  of 
zinc),"  observes  Dr.  Moore,  "  the  ancients  were  well 
acquainted,  though  they  are  commonly  supposed 
not  to  nave  known  zinc  itself,  except  as  combined 
with  copper  in  the  form  of  brass.  But  a  passage  in 
Strabo  authorizes  the  belief  that  they  also  knew 
this  metal  in  its  separate  state.  The  geographei 
says,4  that  near  Andeira,  a  town  of  Troas,  U 
found  a  stone,  which,  being  burned,  becomes  iron, 
and  distils  false  silver  (diroorufei  ^tv&apyvpov)  wben 
heated  in  a  furnace  together  with  a  certain  earth, 
which,  receiving  tbe  addition  of  copper,  forms  the 
alloy  that  some  call  brass  (bpeixaXtov).  He  adds 
respecting  tiuafalte  tilver,  which  was  probably  our 
zinc,  that  it  occurs  also  near  Tmolus.  Stephanus 
states  the  same  thing  in  somewhat  clearer  words, 
and  refers  to  both  Theopompus  and  Strabo  as  au- 
thorities.— This  earth,  which  is  supposed  to  derive 
its  name,  Cadmia,  from  Cadmus,  son  of  Agenor,' 
who  first  introduced  at  Thebes  the  making  of  brass,7 
is  spoken  of  by  Aristotle,'  who  informs  us  that  the 
Mossynoecians  had  anciently  prepared  a  bran  of  a 
pale  colour  and  superior  lustre,  mixing  it  not  with 
tin,  but  with  a  certain  earth  found  among  them. 
Theophrastus  alludes  to  the  same,  but  without  na- 
ming it.  Pliny*  repeatedly  sneaks  of  Cadmia,  but 
it  is  evident  that  he  does  not  always  mean  one  and 
tbe  same  thing.  Cadmia  seems  to  have  signified 
with  him  not  only  our  Calamine,  but  a  copper  ore 
which  contained  zinc ;  and  the  same  name  was  ex- 
tended to  what  tbe  Germans  call  offenbruck,  '  fur- 
nace-calamine ;'  which,  in  melting  ores  that  con- 
tain zinc,  or  in  making  brass,  falls  to  tbe  bottom  of 
the  furnace,  and  contains  more  or  less  of  calcined 
zinc."" 

CADU'CEUS  (Mipiiceiov,  mjotiitjov,"  K^pvai/iov1') 
was  the  staff  or  mace  carried  by  heralds  and  am 
bassadors  in  time  of  war."  This  name  is  also  given 
to  the  staff  with  which  He-mes  or  Mercury  is  usu 
ally  represented,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  figure 
of  Hermes,  taken  from  an  ancient  vase,  which  is 
given  in  Millin's  Peinturu  de  Votes  antique*.11 

The  caduceus  was  originally  only  an  olive-branch 


1.  (Meier,  Alt.  Proceaa.)— 2.  (Photiua,  ».  t.— Pollux,  Ouom-, 
x.,  15.)— 1.  (Philol.  MuMum,Tol.i.,p.  4*5,  note.)— 4.  (Dioeooe, 
t.,  85.  —  Psol.  JEgin.,  rii.,  8.— Adams,  Append.,  •.  t.)  —  5.  (p. 
610.)— A.  (Hardouio,  «d  Plin.,  vol.  ix..  p.  IDS.)— 7.  (Hygio., 
Fab.,  179.)— 8.  (Op.,  toI.  i.,  p.  1155,  B.>— 9.  (U.  N,  xxxiv,  1 
xxviT.,  10,  ice.) — 10.  (Moore  i  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  49.  sfqn,.)— 11 
(ThocVd.,  i.  M.)— 12.  (Herod.,  ix.,  JW.)--  IS.  (roilux  " 
nit,  138.)  -14.  (»ol.  i.,  pi.  70.) 
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CEC1  BUM  VINUM. 


&E1UTUM  TABULJS. 


with  the  oTt/t/iaaiv,  which  were  afterwnrd  formed 
into  snakes.1  Later  mytbologists  invented  tales 
about  these  snakes.  Hyginus  tells  ns  that  Mercury 
once  found  two  snakes  fighting,  and  divided  them 
with  his  wand;  from  which  circumstance  they  were 
used  as  an  emblem  of  peace.* 


From  caduceus  was  formed  the  word  caduceator, 
which  signified  a  person  sent  to  treat  of  peace.' 
Thus  Aulus  Gellius*  tells  us  that  Q.  Fabius  sent  to 
the  Carthaginians  a  spear  and  a  caduceus  as  the 
emblems  of  war  or  peace  (kastavt  et  caduceum,  tigna 
ivo  belli  &ut  pacts).  The  persons  of  the  caduoeatores 
were  considered  sacred.' 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  Roman  am- 
bassadors did  not  usually  carry  the  caduceus,  since 
Martian*  informs  us  that  the  Roman  ambassadors 
carried  vervain  (tegmma)  that  no  one  might  injure 
them,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Greek  ambassa- 
dors carried  the  cerycia  (icitpvitia). 

CADU'CUM.     (Vid.  Bona  Cabooa.) 

CADUS  (xadoc,  n&dioc),  a  large  earthen  vessel, 
which  was  used  for  several  purposes  among  the 
ancients.  Wine  was  frequently  kept  in  it ;  .and  we 
learn  from  an  author  quoted  by  Pollux,  that  the 
amphora  was  also  called  cadus.*  The  vessel  used 
in  drawing  water  from  wells  was  called  cadus,'  or 
yavXos.*  The  name  of  cadus  was  sometimes  given 
to  the  vessel  or  urn  in  which  the  counters  or  peb- 
bles of  the  dicasts  were  put  when  they  gave  their 
vote  on  a  trial,  but  the  diminutive  Kaiiaxot  was 
more  commonly  used  in  this  signification.  (Vid. 
Caoisioi.) 

♦OE'CUBUM  VINUM,  a  name  given  to  a  wine 
which  was  at  one  time  the  best  growth  of  the  Fa- 
lernian  vineyards.  "  Formerly,"  says  Pliny,"  "the 
Caecuban  wine,  which  came  from  the  poplar  marshes 
of  Amyclse,  was  most  esteemed  of  all  the  Campa- 
nian  wines ;  but  it  has  now  lost  its  repute,  partly 
from  the  negligence  of  the  growers,  and  partly 
from  the  limited  extent  of  the  vineyard,  which  has 
been  nearly  destroyed  by  the  navigable  canal  that 
was  begun  by  Nero  from  Avemus  to  Ostia."  The 
Ceecuban  is  described  by  Galen11  as  a  generous,  du- 
rable wine,  but  apt  to  affect  the  head,  and  ripening 
only  after  a  long  term  of  years.  In  another  place" 
he  remarks  that  the  Bithynian  white  wine,  when 


1.  (MOller,  Arehanlogia  dar  Kunat,  p.  504.)— 8.  (Compare 
Phiu,  n.  N.,  xxix.,  3  )— 3.  (Lit,  xeqk,  SS.— Nap.,  Haanib.,  c. 
11.— Amm.  MareelL,  rx,  7.)  — 4.  (x.,  ST.)— 5.  (Cato,  as.  Feat, 
a.  r.— Cio,  Da  Orat.,  1,  46.)-6.  (Pig.  1,  tit.  8,  a.  8.)  —7.  (Pol- 
lux, Ojom.,  x.,  70, 71.— Sold.,  a.  t.  rooac.)— 8.  (h  t»t  tontrur 
mbs  amoot  \vWait6tvtir :  Ariatoph.,  Eoclaa.,  1003.— Pollux, 
Onom.,  i,  31.)— 0.  (Sold.,  a.  t.  vooXtfc.)— 10.  (H.  N,  xhr.,  «.) 
-II.  (Athenaraa,  i.,  SI.)— IS.  (Oribaaiua,  t,  «.) 
J«ft 


very  old,  passed  with  the  Romans  for  Caecuban  j 
but  that,  in  this  state,  it  was  generally  bitter  and 
unfit  for  drinking.  From  this  analogy  we  may  con- 
clude that,  when  new,  it  belonged  to  the  class  of 
rough,  sweet  wines.  It  appears  to  have  been  ooe 
of  Horace's  favourite  wines,  of  which  he  speaks, 
in  general,  as  having  been  reserved  for  important 
festivals.  After  the  breaking  up  of  the  principal 
vineyards  which  supplied  it,  this  wine  would  ne- 
cessarily become  very  scarce  and  valuable.1 
CELATU'RA.  (Vid.  Bbonse,  p.  179.) 
•C^EPA  or  OEPE  (/c/%reov),  the  Onion,  or  Al- 
lium Cepa,  L.  The  Greeks  had  numeroui  kinds,  or, 
rather,  varieties  of  this  vegetable,  which  are  men- 
tioned by  Dioscorides.*  The  Romans,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  two  principal  kinds,  the  Pallacana  and 
the  Cmdivuntarnan,  the  latter  of  which  was  sub- 
divided into  many  species.  The  Pallactma  (cap*) 
had  hardly  any  bead,  and  consisted  principally  of  a 
long  stem :  it  admitted  of  being  often  cut.  The 
Condimentarttii*  (ctepe),  so  called  because  it  could 
be  potted  and  kept  for  use,  was  likewise  termed 
Capitafum,  from  its  exuberant  head.  —  "Though 
the  history  of  the  onion  can  be  but  imperfectly 
traced  in  Europe,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  great 
antiquity  in  Africa,  since  there  is  evidence  to  show 
that  this  bulb  was  known  and  much  esteemed  in 
Egypt  2000  years  before  Christ.  Juvenal,*  indeed, 
says  that  the  Egyptians  were  forbidden  to  eat  the 
onion,  this  vegetable  having  been  deified  by  them. 
The  prohibition,  however,  seems  only  to  have  ex- 
tended to  the  priests,  who,  according  to  Plutarch,* 
'  abstained  from  most  kinds  of  pulse ;'  and  the  ab 
horrence  felt  for  onions,  according  to  the  same 
author,  was  confined  to  the  members  of  the  sa- 
cerdotal order.  That  onions  were  cultivated  in 
Egypt,  is  proved,"  continues  Wilkinson,  "from  the 
authority  of  many  writers,  as  well  as  from  the 
sculptures ;  their  quality  was  renowned  in  ancient, 
and  has  been  equally  so  in  modern  times ;  and  the 
Israelites,  when  they  left  the  country,  regretted  the 
'  onions,'  as  well  as  the  cucumbers,  the  melons,  the 
leeks,  the  garlic,  and  the  meats  they  « did  eat'  in 
Egypt.  Among  the  offerings  presented  to  the  gods, 
both  in  the  tombs  and  temples,  onions  are  intro- 
duced, and  a  priest  is  frequently  seen  bedding  them 
in  his  hand,  or  covering  an  altar  with  a  bundle  of 
their  leaves  and  roots.  Nor  is  it  less  certain  that 
they  were  introduced  at  private  as  well  as  public 
festivals,  and  brought  to  table  with  gourds,  cucum 
hers,  and  other  vegetables ;  and  if  there  is  an> 
truth  in  the  notion  of  their  being  forbidden,  we  may 
conclude  that  this  was  entirely  confined  to  the 
priestly  order.  The  onions  of  Egypt  were  mild 
and  of  an  excellent  flavour,  a  character  enjoyei 
by  them  at  the  present  day ;  and  they  were  eaten 
erode  as  well  as  cooked,  by  persons  both  of  the 
higher  and  lower  classes.  It  is  difficult,  however, 
to  say  if  they  introduced  them  to  table  like  the  cab- 
bage, as  a  hart  Smart  to  stimulate  the  appetite, 
which  Socrates  recommends  in  the  Banquet  of 
Xenophon.  On  this  occasion,  some  curious  reasons 
for  their  use  are  brought  forward  by  different  mem- 
bers of  the  party.  Nicerates  observes  that  onions 
relish  well  with  wine,  and  cites  Homer  in  support 
of  his  remark ;  Callias  affirms  that  they  inspire 
courage  in  the  hour  of  battle ;  and  Charmidea  sug- 
gests their  utility  in  deceiving  a  jealous  wife,  who, 
finding  her  husband  return  with  his  breath  smelling 
of  onions,  would  be  induced  to  believe  he  had  not 
saluted  any  one  while  from  home."* 

CiERTTUM  TABULAE.  The  inhabitants  of  Casre 
obtained  from  the  Romans,  in  early  times,  the  Ro- 


1.  (Hesderaon'i  Hiat.  Aoc  Winea,  p.  85,  87.)— x.  (ii.,  180.)- 
3.  (Sat.,  xir.,  ».)— 4.  (la.  et  Oa,  5  at  8.)- 5.  (Wilkinaon'a  Maar 
ncra  and  Cuatoma  Anc.  Egypt,  vol.  ii.,  p.  373,  acq.) 
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KALAMOS. 


CALtNTlCA. 


warn  franchise,  but  without  the  suffragium.1  Some 
ancient  writers  thought  that  the  Cterites  originally 
had  the  full  franchise,  and  were  afterward  deprived 
of  the  suffragium.*  The  names  of  the  citizens  or 
Cere  were  kept  at  Rome  in  lists  called  tabula  Ca- 
riftm,  in  which  the  names  of  all  other  citizens  who 
had  not  the  suffragium  appear  to  have  been  entered 
■i  later  times.  Ail  citizens  who  were  degraded  by 
the  censors  to  the  rank  of  erarians  were  classed 
among  the  Cterites ;  and  hence  we  find  the  expres- 
sions of  atrarimm  facerc*  and  in  tabula*  Caritum  re- 
ftrrit  used  as  svnonymous.    (Vid.  J2rarii.) 

•CALAMINTHE  (KaXa/iivdri),  a  shrub,  which 
Sgrenget,  in  die  first  edition  of  his  R.  H.  H.,  makes 
to  he  the  Melissa  Cretica;  but  in  his  second,  the 
Thymus  nepeta,  or  Catmint.  In  his  edition  of  Dios- 
eorides  he  calls  the  first  species  the  Melissa  Cretica; 
the  second,  the  Thymus  nepeta,  Scop. ;  and  the 
third,  the  Melissa  altissima.* 

CALAMISTRUM,  an  instrument  made  of  iron, 
and  hollow  like  a  reed  (calamus),  used  for  curling 
the  hair.  For  this  purpose  it  was  heated,  the  per- 
son who  performed  the  office  of  heating  it  in  wood- 
ashes  (etat*)  being  called  ciniflo  or  einerarius.' 

This  use  of  heated  irons  was  adopted  very  early 
among  the  Romans,'  and  became  as  common 
among  them  as  it  has  been  in  modern  times.'  In 
the  age  of  Cicero,  who  frequently  alludes  to  it,  the 
Roman  youths,  as  well  as  the  matrons,  often  ap- 
peared with  their  hair  curled  in  this  manner  (cala- 
wastrati).  We  see  the  result  in  many  antique  stat- 
ues and  hosts. 

CAI/AMUS  (KaXafioc-),  a  sort  of  reed  which  the 
ancients  used  as  a  pen  for  writing."  The  best  sorts 
were  got  from  ^Egypt  and  Cnidus."    So  Martial," 

"  Dot  ckartis  habile*  caltmas  Mempkitica  lellus." 

When  the  reed  became  blunt,  it  was  sharpened  with 
a  knife,  tealprum  librarium;"  and  to  a  reed  so 
sharpened  the  epithet  temperaius,  used  by  Cicero, 
probably  refers,1*  "  calamo  et  atramento  temperate  res 
agttmr."  One  of  the  inkstands  given  under  the  ar- 
ticle ArmsMtuTVU  has  a  calamus  upon  it.  The 
-*h-rn  was  split  like  our  pens,  and  hence  Auso- 
nins"  calls  it  Jissipes,  or  cloven-footed. 

•KAA'AMOS  6puttan*6c.  Sprengel  feels  little 
hesitation  in  deciding  that  this  is  the  Atom*  Cola- 
mat,  or  Sweet  Flag.  Schneider  states  that  Stack- 
house,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  work,  is  disposed 
to  refer  the  taXa/iot  etoeuoc  of  Theophrastus  to  the 
same.  The  term  hciycioc  also  occurs  in  Theophras- 
tas.    (Vid.  8acchardm.") 

'KAA'AMOZ  fpay/unic.  All  agree  that  this  is 
the  Anrmdo  pkragmitU,  L.,  or  common  Reed.  Spren- 
gel refers  the  tuXauot  xapaxiat  of  Theophrastus  to 
the  same.17 

•KAA'AMOZ  aiAijrurof,  the  same  as  the  66val-, 
and.  consequently,  the Arundo  donax.1*  (  Vid.  Donax.) 

•KAA'AMOZ  a  vaorin.  The  early  commentators 
a*  Dioscorides  have  settled  the  identity  of  this  with 
the  rufuwc  of  Theophrastus ;  and  Sprengel  refers  it 
very  properly,  as  Adams  thinks,  to  the  Arundo  are- 
ratio,  or  sea  side  Reed." 

♦KAA'AMOE  i  'Ivoiaoe,  most  probably  the  Bam- 
boo Cane,  or  Bambma  Arundinaeea.  Mention  of  the 
Cane  is  made  by  Herodotus,  and  also  by 


1.  (GdL,  xru,  It.— Stnbo,  v.,  p.  BO.)— a.  (SchoL  hi  Hot., 
E»a*_  L,tL,  a*.)-*.  (OelL,  hr,  IS.)— 4.  (O.U.,  xri.,  11.) 
-4.  (femur,,  kL,  tls-Tbtorlm*.,  C.  P.,  n.,  lS.-Ad«M. 
I||iri*.  a.  v.)  —  9.  (Bat-  St.,  I-  ii,  98.— Heindorf,  ad 
lee.)— T.  (Plant-  Ana.,  III.,  lii.,  17.)— &  (Virg-,  &.,  xii., 
m.  a»ita£— Hay—  •  ad  lea)-*.  (Pollux,  OaonL,  i,  15.) 
-ML  (Cat-  ad  AtU,  vi,  %,—Uvt-  Ep.  ad  Pie,  447.)-U.  (PUB., 
l^>tuM,M.)- l£  (sir.,  *.)-ll.  (Teat,  Ann.  y.,  8.- 
S»,T*3l,  «.>-14.  (Cic,  ad  Q.  Fimtt.,  ii.,  JS.)-1J.  (rii., 
ttJ-U.  (Dweoar.,  i,  l7.-ThMphi.rt.,  H.  P.,  ir.,  I1.V-I7. 
(Til  nil  i  .  u.  114. — Thoophrart,  H.  P,  ir..  It.)— 18.  (Theo- 
■luil  ft  P-  It,  IS.)— IV.  (Dkam,  i,  114— Theopbiaet, 
ItP.tr,  II.) 


Ctesias.  (Vid.  Saccharum.)  The  tiaXouoc Ivdu* 
uwolxXiBuuivoe  of  Theophrastus,  or  petrified  Cala- 
mus Indicus,  was  one  of  the  starry-surfaced  foss'l 
Coralloids.  "  It  was  not  named  so  without  rea- 
son," observes  Hill,  "  for  the  specimen  which  I  have 
of  it  very  prettily  and  exactly  resembles  that  body."1 
•CALCIFRAGA.  (Vid.  Emprtroh.) 
CALANTCCA  or  CALVA'TICA,  a  head-dress. 
This  word  is  sometimes  given  as  answering  to  the 
Greek  Ktupi+aXoe,  but  the  Latin  reticulum  (quod  ea- 
pillum  centineret,  dictum  a  rete  reticulum*)  corre- 
sponds better  to  xexpvdoAof,  which  was  a  caul  or 
coif  of  network  for  covering  the  hair,  and  was 
worn  by  women  during  the  day  as  well  as  the  night 
This  kind  of  covering  for  the  head  was  very  an- 
cient, for  it  is  mentioned  by  Homer,*  and  it  also 
appears  to  have  been  commonly  used.  It  occurs  in 
several  paintings  found  at  Pompeii,  from  one  of 
which  the  following  cut  is  taken,  representing  Nep- 
tune and  a  nymph,  on  whose  head  this  kind  of  net 
work  appears.4 


The  persons  who  made  these  nets  were  called 
xnpvdeAonAoxM,'  and  also  aax^v^uvrai,'  according 
to  Pollux,'  who  explains  the  word  by  oi  nXticovret 
rale  yww(l  rev;  KtKpvjuXovc.  These  nets  appear 
to  have  been  sometimes  made  of  gold  threads,*  and 
at  other  times  of  silk,'  or  the  Elean  byssus,"  and 
probably  of  other  materials  which  are  not  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers. 

The  head-dress  made  of  close  materials  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  KtupbySakoc  or  reticulum.  The 
former  was  called  mitra  or  calantica,  which  words 
are  said  to  be  synonymous,"  though  in  a  passage 
in  the  Digest1'  they  are  mentioned  together  as  if 
they  were  distinct.  Such  head-dresses  frequently 
occur  in  paintings  on  vases.  Their  forms  are  very 
various,  as  the  two  following  woodcuts,  taken  from 
Millin,  Peintures  de  Vases  Antiques,1*  will  show. 

The  first  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  painting  on  the 
vase,  and  represents  a  man  and  a  woman  reclining 
on  a  couch,  with  a  small  figure  standing  by  the 
woman's  side,  the  meaning  of  which  is  not  quite 
clear. 

Tl/B  next  woodcut  only  contains  a  part  of  the 


1.  (Theophnat,  H.  P.,  ir.,11.— Id.,  De  Land.,  68.— Adama, 
Append,  a.  v.)— S.  (Vino,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  T.,  89.)— S.  (H  nii., 
448.)—  4.  (Mnieo  Borbooico,  Tol.  ri,  pL  18.)  — S.  (Pollux, 
Ouom.,  rii.,  179.)— «.  (Demoeth.,  c.  Olrmpiod.,  c.  S,  p.  1170.)— 
7.  (Onoro.,  x.,  198.)— 8.  (Putron,  c  07.— Jut.,  ii.,  98.)— 9.  (Sal 
me*.,  Exerc.  ad  Solin.,  p.  S9S.)— 10.  (Pane.,  rii.,  II,  *  7.)  -II 
(Serr.,  ad  An.,  ix^«10.)— IS.  (34,  tit.  8.  «.  85,  t  10.)— II.  (to* 
l.,  pi.  59,  toL  ii.,  pi.  43.) 
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original  painting,  which  consists  of  many  other  fe- 
male figures,  engaged  in  the  celebration  of  certain 
mysteries. 

The  mitra  was  originally  the  name  of  an  eastern 
head-dress,  and  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  Phrygians.1  Pliny'  says  that  Poly- 
gnotus  was  the  first  who  painted  Greek  women 
HUlrit  terneolorilmt. 


It  appears  from  a  passage  in  Martial'  (fortior  in- 
tortos  serval  vesica  eapillos)  that  a  bladder  was  some- 
times used  as  a  kind  of  covering  for  the  hair. 

CAL'ATHUS,  dim.  CALATHIS'CUS  (wOoflof, 
KaXaBioKoc),  also  called  TA'AAPOS,  usually  signi- 
fied the  basket  in  which  women  placed  their  work, 
and  especially  the  materials  for  spinning.  Thus 
Pollux*  speaks  of  both  rulapoc  and  xuXafiot  as  t% 
ywaiKuviriiot  okcvji  :  and  in  another  passage*  he 
names  them  in  connexion  with  spinning,  and  says 
that  the  raXapoc  and  nahxdioKoc.  were  the  same. 
These  baskets  were  made  of  osiers  or  reeds; 
whence  we  read  in  Pollux*  itXixtiy  raXipooc  koI 
tafaiOlaKovc,  and  in  Catullus,' 

"  Ante  pedes  avtem  candentis  mollia  lance 
Vellera  virgati  custodibant  calaikisci." 
Thry  appear,  however,  to  have  been  made  in  earlier 
times  of  more  valuable  materials,  since  we  read  in 
Homer*  of  a  silver  raXapoc .  They  frequently  occur 
in  paintings  on  vases,  and  often  indicate,  as  Botti- 
ger*  has  remarked,  that  the  scene  represented  takes 

IJace  in  the  gynteconitis,  or  women's  apartments. 
n  the  following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  painting  on 
a  vase,"  a  slave,  belonging  to  the  class  called  qua- 
sQlarias,  is  presenting  her  mistress  with  the  calathus, 
in  which  the  wool  was  kept  for  embroidery,  &c. 

Baskets  of  this  kind  were  also  used  for  other  pur- 
poses," such  as  for  carrying  fruits,  flowers,  &c." 


1.  (Vitg.,  JEn.,  ix.,  SIS,  «eq.)— J.  (H.  N.,  xxxr.,  8J.)— 3. 
(Till.,  xxxiii.,  19.)  — 4.  (x.,  183.)— 3.  (vii.,  M.)— «.  (rii.,  I7S.) 
— T.  (lxir..  Jig.)— 8.  (Od.,  iv.,  145.)  — ».  (Veaengem.,  iii.,  44.) 
—10.  (MiUin,  Petnturas  de  Vmh  Antiqu.ee,  toL  i.t  pi.  4.) —  11. 
(BMtiaer,  Sabina,  ill  ii.,  p.  S53,  S58.)  — 11.  (OrM,  Alt.  Am., 
j-,S64.) 
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The  name  of  calathi  was  also  given  to  cu|  s  for 
ing  wine.1 


Calathus  was  properly  a  Greek  word,  though  used 
by  the  Latin  writers.  The  Latin  word  correspond- 
ing to  it  was  qaalus,'  or  quasiUut*  From  quutillus 
came  quasiilaria,  the  name  of  the  slave  who  spun, 
and  who  was  considered  th  3  meanest  of  the  female 
slaves  (Coxvocat  omnes  quaiillaruu,  famMaquc  tor- 
dusimam  partem*). 

CALCAR,  a  spur,  that  is,  a  goad  attached  to  the 
heel  (calx)  in  riding  on  horseback,  and  used  to  urge 
on  the  horse  to  greater  swiftness.' 

The  early  adoption  of  this  contrivance  by  the  Ro- 
mans appears  from  the  mention  of  it  in  Piautua* 
and  Lucretius.'  It  is  afterward  often  alluded  to  by 
Cicero,*  Ovid,'  Virgil,"  and  subsequent  Roman  au- 
thors. On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  find  that  the 
Greeks  used  spurs,  and  this  may  account  for  the 
fact  that  they  are  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  on  antique 
statues. 

The  spurs  of  a  cock  are  called  calearic- 

CALCEUS  (dim.  CALCEOLUS),  CALCEA- 
MEN,  CALCEAMENT1JM  (vxdi/ifta,  iriiiXm),  • 
shoe  or  boot,  anything  adapted  to  cover  and  preserve 
the  feet  in  walking. 

The  use  of  shoes  was  by  no  means  universal 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  Homeric  he- 
roes are  represented  without  shoes  when  armed  for 
battle.  {Vid.  An  ha,  Baltsus.)  According  to  the 
institutions  of  Lycurgus,  the  young  Spartans  were 
brought  up  without  wearing  shoes  {uwrtotrioia}*),  in 
order  that  they  might  have  the  full  use  of  their  feet 
in  running,  leaping,  and  climbing.  Socrates,  Pho- 
cion,  and  Cato  frequently  went  barefoot  (ammoiji- 
rof,"  pede  nudo1*).  The  Roman  slaves  had  no  shoes 
(nudo  taW),  their  naked  feet  being  marked  with 
chalk  or  gypsum.  The  covering  of  the  feet  was  re- 
moved before  reclining  at  meals.  (Vid.  Cobma.) 
To  go  barefoot  also  indicated  haste,  grief,  distrac- 
tion of  mind,  or  any  violent  emotion,  as  when  the 
chorus  of  Oceanides  hasten  to  the  fettered  Prome- 
theus (dirWiAor1*) ;  when  Venus  goes  in  quest  of 
Adonis  (iadviaXoc"),  and  when  the  vestals  flee  from 
Rome  with  the  apparatus  of  sacred  utensils.1*  For 
similar  reasons,  sorceresses  go  with  naked  feet  when 
intent  upon  the  exercise  of  magical  arts"  (nudape- 
dem,*'  pedibus  nudis'1),  although  sometimes  one  foot 
only  was  unshod  (unum  exuta  pedem  vinclit**),  and 
is  so  painted  on  fictile  vases.  That  it  was  a  very 
rare  thing  at  Rome  to  see  a  respectable  female  out 
of  doors  without  shoes,  is  clear  from  the  astonish- 


1.  (Virg.,  Ed.,  t,  71.)  — S.  (Hot.,  C«nn.,  HI.',  xii,4.)— J. 
(Festaa,  a.  t.  Calatliue.— Cic,  Philip.,  iii.,  4.  —  Prop.,  IV.,  ra- 
37.)  — 4.  (Patron.,  c  133.— Compare  Tiboll.,  IV.,  x.,  3,  and 
Heyne  in  loo.) — 5.  (laidor.,  Orign  xx.,  10.) — 6.  (Ann.,  III.,  iii., 
118.)— 7.  (v.,  1074.)— 8.  (Da  Orat.,  iii.,  ».— Ep.  ad  Att.,  »i.,  1.) 
— 0.  (Ep.  ex  Ponto,  ii.,  6,  38  ;  i».,S,  35.)— 10.  (" ferrata  calee ;» 
Viig.,  Ma.,  xi.,  714.)  —  II.  (Col.,  De  R«  Rnet,Tiii.,  ».)—  IS. 
(Xen.,  Rep.  Lac.,  S.)  — 18.  (Ariatoph.,  Nob.,  1C3,  SOS.  -Zen, 
Mem.,  i.,  0,  4  2.— Plot.,  Phoc.— Id.,  Cat.)— 14  (Epiat.,  I.,  xix., 
13.)  — 15.  (Joy.,  rii.,  18.)  — 16.  (jEech.,  Prom.  Vinct.,  138,  ed. 
Blomf.)— 17.  (Bion,  i.,  SI.)— 18.  (Flor.,  i,  13.)— 19.  (Sen.,  Me- 
dea, it.,  t,  14.)— SO.  (0»id,  Met.,  rii.,  183.)— SI.  (Hot.,  Sat.,L, 
Tiii.,  84.)— SS.  (Viif.,  JEn.,  iv.,  318.)       ' 
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■eat  experienced  by  Ovid,  until  he  wu  informed 
•f  the  reason  of  it,  in  a  particular  instance. 

■  Hue  pede  matronam  nidi  descenders  Kudo  : 
Obstupui  tacitus,  sustinuique  gradum." 

The  feet  were  sometimes  bare  in  attendance  on 
merals.  Thus  the  remains  of  Augustus  were  col- 
lected from  the  pyra  by  noblemen  of  the  first  rank 
with  naked  feet.1  A  picture  found  at  Herculaneum 
exhibits  persons  with  naked  feet  engaged  in  the 
worship  of  Isis  ;*  and  this  practice  was  observed  at 
Rome  in  honour  of  Cybele."  In  case  of  drought,  a 
procession  and  ceremonies,  called  Nudipedalia,  were 
performed  with  a  view  to  propitiate  the  gods  by  the 
tame  token  of  grief  and  humiliation.4 

The  idea  of  the  defilement  arising  from  contact 
with  anything  that  had  died,  led  to  the  entire  disuse 
of  skin  or  leather  by  the  priests  of  Egypt.  Their 
shoes  were  made  of  vegetable  materials  {calceos  ex 
jwyro*).     {Vid.  BiiA.) 

Those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  who  wore 
shoes,  including  generally  all  persons  except  youths, 
slaves,  and  ascetics,  consulted  their  convenience, 
and  indulged  their  fancy,  by  inventing  the  greatest 
possible  variety  in  the  forms,  colours,  and  materials 
of  their  shoes.  Hence  we  find  a  multitude  of  names, 
the  exact  meaning  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  as- 
certain, but  which  were  often  derived  either  from 
the  persons  who  were  supposed  to  have  brought 
certain  kinds  of  shoes  into  fashion,  or  from  the  pla- 
ces where  they  were  procured.  We  read,  for  ex- 
ample, of  "  shoes  of  Alcibiades ;"  of  "  Sicyonian," 
sad  u  Persian,"  which  were  ladies'  shoes  ;•  of  "  La- 
eooian,"  which  were  men's  shoes ;'  and  of  "  Cre- 
tan," "  Milesian,"  and  "  Athenian"  shoes. 

The  distinctions  depending  upon  form  may  be  gen- 
erally divided  into  those  in  which  the  mere  sole  of 
l  shoe  was  attached  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  by  ties 
tr  bands,  or  by  a  covering  for  the  toes  or  the  instep 
[ni.  Solii,  Ckkotda,  Soccds)  ;  and  those  which 
ascended  higher  and  higher,  according- as  they  cov- 
ered the  ankles,  the  calf,  or  the  whole  of  the  leg. 
To  caJceamenta  of  the  latter  kind,  ». «.,  to  shoes  and 
■sots  as  distinguished  from  sandals  and  slippers, 


i  "  nifcinm**  wu  applied  in  its  proper  and 


restricted  sense. 


1.  ISwlOHif.,  100.) — *.  (A«.iPKn»).,ii.,sn.)— S.  (Prv 
faL,  Nm.,  1  J4.>— ».  (Tertull.,  Apal.,  «.»-».  (Mart.  OkmIL, 
*-)-«.  (C»%,  De  Otat.,  i.,  *».— ttaareh.)— 7.  (Ariatoph.,  TW, 
Jtt' 


Besides  the  difference  in  the  intervals  to  which 
the  calceus  extended  from  the  sole  upward  to  the 
knee,  other  varieties  arose  from  its  adaptation  to 
particular  professions  or  modes  of  life.  Thus  the 
calioa  was  principally  worn  by  soldiers ;  the  nao 
by  labourers  and  rustics;  and  the  cothobnus  by 
tragedians,  hunters,  and  horsemen. 

Understanding  "  calceus"  in  its  more  confined  ap- 
plication, it  included  all  those  more  complete  cover- 
ings for  the  feet  which  were  used  in  walking  out  ol 
doors  Or  in  travelling.  As  most  commonly  worn, 
these  probably  did  not  much  differ  from  our  shoes, 
and  are  exemplified  in  a  painting  at  Herculaneum,1 
which  represents  a  female  wearing  bracelets,  a 
wreath  of  ivy,  and  a  panther's  skin,  while  she  is  in 
the  attitude  of  dancing  and  playing  on  the  cymbals. 
Her  shoes  are  yellow,  illustrating  the  fact  that  they 
were  worn  of  various  colours,  especially  by  females. 
(  Vid.  preceding  woodcut.)  The  shoe-ties  (corrigia) 
are  likewise  yellow.  These  shoes  appear  light  and 
thin,  corresponding  to  the  dress  and  attitude  of  the 
wearer.  On  the  other  hand,  a  marble  foot  in  the 
British  Museum  exhibits  the  form  of  a  man's  shoe 
Both  the  sole  and  the  upper  leather  are  thick  anil 
strong.  The  toes  are  uncovered,  and  a  thong  passe* 
between  the  great  and  the  second  toe,  as  in  a  sandaL 


For  an  example  of  calcei  reaching  to  the  middle 
of  the  leg,  see  the  figure  of  Orestes  in  Amentum  (p. 
47).  In  the  Panathenaic  frieze  of  the  Parthenon, 
boots  much  like  his,  but  reaching  still  higher,  are 
worn  by  many  of  the  Athenian  horsemen.  They 
are  fastened  tightly  below  the  knee,  and  fit  closely 
in  every  part,  showing  how  completely  the  sculptor 
avoided  the  reproach  of  making  the  foot  "  float"  in 
the  shoe  {natare,*  htov  iv  rait  t(t6uotv*).  In  many 
statues  the  flaps  are  produced  by  turning  down  the 
head  and  claws  of  the  quadruped  out  of  whose  hide 
the  boot  was  made.  We  often  see  it  laced  in  front. 
{Vid.  Cothurnus.) 

Upon  no  part  of  their  dress  did  the  ancients  be- 
stow greater  attention  than  upon  this.  Theophrae- 
tus*  considers  it  as  a  proof  of  rusticity  to  wear 
•hoes  larger  than  the  foot.'  If,  on  the  one  hand, 
Ovid*  advises  the  lover,  "  Nee  vagus  in  lata  pes  tibi 
telle  natet,"  we  find  Quintilian,  on  the  other  hand, 
laying  down  similar  maxims  for  the  statesman  and 
the  orator.'  Overnicety  produced  the  inconve 
nience  of  pinching  shoes,*  especially  when  they 
were  pointed  at  the  toes  and  turned  upward  (unci- 
nali).  Besides  the  various  and  splendid  colours  of 
the  leather,  the  patterns  still  existing  on  marble 
statues  show  that  it  was  cut  in  a  very  elaborate 
manner.  When  Lucullus  triumphed  after  his  vic- 
tories in  Asia,  he  displayed  fine  shoes  from  Syria, 
painted  with  spots  in  imitation  of  jewels.*  Ileal 
gems  and  gold  were  added  by  some  of  the  emper- 
ors, especially  Heliogabalur,  who  wore  beautiful  cam- 
eos on  his  boots  and  shres,  but  with  the  natural 
effect  of  exciting  ridicnle  rather  than  admiration." 

The  form  and  colnnr  of  the  calceus  were  also 


1.  (AaU  d'Erco!.,  i.,  to.  II.)— S.  (Oriel.)  —  S.  (Ariatoph, 
Eoiiit.,331.)— 4.  (Chmr.,4.)— S.  (Compare  Hor.,  SaL,  I.,  iii.,Sl| 
-4>.  (Da  Art.  Amy :, 518.J-7.  (lua.  Or.,  iL,  3,  p.  439,  «L  8p*ld 
ing.J— 8.  (Hot.,  Ep.,  1.,  x,  4J.)— »  (Sorr.  in  jEiu  iv,  901.1— 
10   (Lamprid.,  Ilaliog.,  S3.— Alex  Sct.,4.i 
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tiuong  the  insignia  of  rank  and  office.  Thoae  who 
were  elevated  to  the  senate  wore  high  shoes  like 
buskins,  fastened  in  front  with  four  black  thongs 
(nigriM  pcllibut1),  and  adorned  with  a  small  cres- 
cent.' Hence  Cicero,'  speaking  of  the  assumption 
of  the  senatorial  dignity  by  Asinius,  says  naUavit 
talecot.  Another  man,  in  similar  circumstances, 
was  told  that  bis  nobility  was  in  bis  heels.*  Among 
the  calcei  worn  by  senators,  those  called  vuUlei, 
from  their  resemblance  to  the  scales  of  the  red  mul- 
let,* were  particularly  admired ;  as  well  as  others 
called  alula,  because  the  leather  was  softened  by 
the  use  of  alum.* 

CALCULATOR  (hryumic)  signifies  a  keeper  of 
accounts  in  general,  but  was  also  used  in  the  signi- 
fication of  a  teacher  of  arithmetic ;  whence  Martial7 
classes  him  with  the  notarius,  or  writing-master. 
The  name  was  derived  from  calculi,  which  were 
commonly  used  in  teaching  arithmetic,  and  also 
in  reckoning  in  general.  (Vid.  Abacus,  No.  VI.) 
Among  the  Greeks  the  Xoytorqc  and  ypapjiarioTJK 
appear  to  hare  been  usually  the  same  person. 

In  Roman  families  of  importance  there  was  a 
calculator  or  account-keeper,1  who  is,  however, 
more  frequently  called  by  the  name  of  duperuator 
or  procurator,  who  was  a  kind  of  steward.' 

CALCULI  were  little  stones  or  pebbles,  used  for 
various  purposes ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  Athe- 
nians used  in  voting  (.vid.  Cadiseoi),  or  such  as  De- 
mosthenes put  in  his  mouth  when  declaiming,  in 
order  to  mend  his  pronunciation."  Calculi  were 
used  in  playing  a  sort  of  draughts.  (Vid.  Latkun- 
cvm.)  Subsequently,  instead  of  pebbles,  ivory,  or 
silver,  or  gold,  or  other  men  (as  we  call  them)  were 
used,  but  still  called  calculi.  The  calculi  were  bi- 
colortt.11  Calculi  were  also  used  in  reckoning,  and 
hence  the  phrases  calcuhmponere,x*  calculum  tubdu- 
cere.1*    (Vid.  Abacus,  No  VI.) 

CALDA.  (Vid.  Cauda.) 

CALDATUUM.  (Vid.  Bath»,  p.  149.) 

CALENDAR  (GREEK).  The  Greek  year  was 
divided  into  twelve  lunar  months,  depending  on  the 
actual  changes  of  the  moon.  The  first  day  of  the 
month  (vovurivla)  was  not  the  day  of  the  conjunc- 
tion, but  the  day  on  the  evening  of  which  the  new 
moon  first  appeared ;  consequently  full  moon  was 
the  middle  of  the  month,  and  is  called  Aixo\ap>it,  or 
"  the  divider  of  the  month.""  The  lunar  month 
consists  of  29  days  and  about  13  hours ;  according- 
ly, some  months  were  necessarily  reckoned  at  29 
days,  and  rather  more  of  them  at  thirty  days.  The 
latter  were  called  full  months  (wXtiptlc),  the  former 
hollow  months  (noiXoi).  As  the  twelve  lunar  months 
fell  short  of  the  solar  year,  they  were  obliged  every 
other  year  to  interpolate  an  intercalary  month  (uriv 
ip6olifialoc)  of  30  or  29  days.  The  ordinary  year 
consisted  of  354  days,  and  the  interpolated  year, 
therefore,  of  384  or  383.  This  interpolated  year 
(rpUrripic)  was  seven  days  and  a  half  too  long ;  and, 
to  correct  the  error,  the  intercalary  month  was  from 
time  to  time  omitted.  The  Attic  year  began  with 
the  summer  solstice :  the  following  is  the  sequence 
of  the  Attic  months,  and  the  number  of  days  in 
each :  Hecatombeon  (30),  Metageitnion  (29),  Boe- 
dromion  (30),  Pyanepsion  (29),  Meemacterion  (30), 
Poseideon  (29),  Gamelion  (30),  Anthesterion  (29), 
Elaphebolion  (30),  Munychion  (29),  Thargelion  (30), 
Scirophorion  (29).    The  intercalary  month  was  a 


1.  (Hor.,  Sat..  I.,  -ri.,  87.— Heindorf  in  loc.)— 3.  (Mart.,  ii., 

■  ', ~r", ?••  .■"'■'  '•»•>—»•  (PWI-.  »»■.  IS.)— «.  (Philo.tr.,  Her., 

vw.)-a.  (Indor.,  Oiig..  nx.,14.)-C  (Mart.,  Jar.,  11.  cc— Ly- 

"*$  5?,  MH''  '■»  **•" Oral,  De  Art.  Am.,  Hi.,  871.)— 7.  (r.,  «£) 

r*'?'*.  38,  tit.  i.,  i.  7.)— ».  (Cic,  ad  An.,  ii.,  1.— Plin.,  En., 

•""In, ~?.B"*i*.5W-'  c-  '*— V«*P.,  »•  «)-10.  (Cic,  D«  Orau, 
1.,  81.)— 11.  (Sidon.,  Epiat.,  riii.,  12.— Ovid,  Triat.,  ii.,  477.— 
Mart ,  «it_  17, 1 ;  xir.,  &U-1S.  (Colum.,  iii.,  J.J-1S.  (Cic,  Da 
Fm.,  .i.,  IS,  &C.J-H.  (1  nd.,  oiymp.,  iii,  M.)  ^ 


second  Poseideon  inserted  in  the  middle  of  in 
year.  Every  Athenian  month  was  divided  into 
three  decads.  The  days  of  the  first  decad  were 
designated  as  larauevov  or  apxopevov  lap/ic,  and 
were  counted  on  regularly  from  1  to  10 ;  thus  iev- 
rtpa  apxofttvov  or  lorafiivov  is  "the  second  day  of 
the  month."  The  days  of  the  second  decad  were 
designated  as  tm  iixa,  or  utoovvroc,  and  were  count- 
ed on  regularly  from  the  11th  to  the  20th  day,  which 
was  called  clxac.  There  were  two  ways  of  count- 
ing the  days  of  the  last  decad :  they  were  eithet 
reckoned  onward  from  the  20th  (thus  itpdnj  M 
uKaii  was  the  21st),  or  backward  from  the  last  day, 
with  the  addition  Qdivovroc,  iravouivov,  tejyovroc,  or 
iirlovroc ;  thus  the  21st  day  of  a  hollow  month  was 
hdnj  QOivovToe— of  a  full  month,  down;  q&ivovrar. 
The  last  day  of  the  month  was  called  tvri  xal  via, 
"the  old  and  new,"  because,  as  the  lunar  month 
really  consisted  of  more  than  29  and  less  than  30 
days,  the  last  day  might  be  considered  as  belonging 
equally  to  the  old  and  new  month.1 

The  first  calendars  of  the  Greeks  were  founded 
on  rude  observations  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  cer- 
tain fixed  stars ;  as  Orion,  the  Pleiades,  Arcturus, 
&c.  The  earliest  scientific  calendar,'  which  super- 
seded these  occasional  observations,  was  that  of 
Meton.  He  observed  that  235  lunar  months  cor- 
respond very  nearly  to  19  solar  years.  According- 
ly, he  introduced  a  cycle  of  19  years,  or  6940  days, 
distributed  into  months,  so  that  they  corresponded 
to  the  changes  of  the  moon  throughout  the  whole 
period.  This  cycle  was  called  the  year  of  Meton 
(tliravoc  iviavToc),  and  the  calendar  based  upon  it 
was  published  at  Athens  in' 01.  86,  4.  The  calen- 
dar commenced  with  the  month  Scirophorion  (16th 
July,  B.C.  432).  This  cycle  of  19  years  was  an  ex- 
tension of  the  o*.taeteris  of  Cleostratus,  which  con- 
tained 8  years,  or  99  months,  or  2922  days.  Three 
of  the  months  in  the  octaeteris  were  intercalary,  oc- 
curring in  the  third,  fifth,  and  eighth  years  of  the 
cycle.  If  Meton  had  reckoned  every  month  full, 
his  cycle  would  have  contained  7050  days,  or  7050 
— 6940=110  days  too  much  ;  consequently,  it  was 
necessary  to  take  110  hollow  months  in  each  cycle. 
Dividing  7050  by  110  we  get  the  quotient  64,  which 
denotes  the  interval  between  every  two  successive 
days  to  be  rejected  (ypipat  etaiplotpot).  Meton's 
canon  begins  with  two  full  months,  and  then  we 
have  hollow  and  full  months  alternately;  but,  after 
the  interchange  has  taken  place  eight  times,  two 
full  months  come  together,  because  there  must  be 
17  full  months  in  every  32.  The  Metonic  cycle 
was  corrected  in  OL  110,  by  Caltippus  of  Cyzicus. 
Meton  had  made  the  solar  year  ^  of  a  day  too  long. 
Callippus  accordingly  assumed  a  4x19=76  years' 
cycle  omitting  one  day,  or  27759  days.  The  epoch 
of  this  cycle  is  28th  June,  BO  330,  01.  112,  3.  A 
farther  correction  of  the  Metonic  cycle  was  intro- 
duced by  Hipparchus,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  as 
even  Callippus  had  still  left  the  solar  year  too  long  by 
yiir  of  a  day ;  he  therefore  assumed  a  cycle  of  4x 
4x19=4x76  years  wanting  one  day,  or  111035 
days.  This  period  of  304  years,  with  112  intercala- 
ry months,  is  called  the  year  of  Hipparchus. 

Separate  years  were  designated  at  Athens  by 
the  name  of  the  chief  archon,  hence  called  upA«» 
iiruwuoc,  or  "  the  name-giving  archon ,"  at  Sparta, 
by  the  first  of  the  epbors ;  at  Argos,  by  the  priest- 
ess of  Juno,  &c.  The  method  of  reckoning  by 
Olympiads  was  brought  into  use  by  Timseus  ol 
Tauromenium  about  01. 130.  As  this  clumsy  meth- 
od of  reckoning  is  still  found  in  books,  it  will  be  rigtl 
to  give  the  rules  for  converting  Olympiads  into  the 
year  B.C.,  and  vice  vena. 


I.  ( VM.  Ariatoph.,  N  lb..  1131,  *c.) 
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L  To  find  the  year  B.C.,  given  the  nth  year  of 
Ot  p,  take  the  formula  781— (4  p+n).  If  the  event 
happened  in  the  second  half  of  the  Attic  year,  this 
must  be  farther  reduced  by  1 ;  for  the  Attic  year, 
as  mentioned  above,  commenced  with  the  summer 
solstice.  Thus  Socrates  was  put  to  death  in  Thar- 
gelioo  of  Ol.  95,  1.  Therefore  in  B.C.  ([781— (4x 
»64-l))—l)=(781— 381)— 1=400— 1=399. 
IL  To  find  the  Olympiad,  given  the  year  n  B.C., 

take  the  formula j— .    The  quotient  is  the  01., 

and  the  remainder  the  current  year  of  it ;  if  there 

■  no  remainder,  the  current  year  is  the  4th  of  the 

Olympiad.     If  the  event  happened  in  the  second 

naif  of  the  given  year,  it  must  be  increased  by  1. 

Inns,  to  take  the  event  just  mentioned,  Socrates 

.      .  781— (399+1)     781—400     „. 
was  pot  to  death  —     ^    T    == j =OL  96, 

1.    Demosthenes  was  born  in  the  summer  of  383, 

.. r       .    781—383    399     _,  „„  „ 

therefore  in =-r-=01.  99,  3. 

4  4 

On  the  Greek  calendar  in  general,  the  reader  may 
consult  Ideler's  Handbuck  der  Mathematischen  and 
TakmuuJuT.  Chronologic,  Th.  i.,  p.  237-393. 

CALEND.S.    (Vii.  Calsndib,  Roman.) 

CALENDAR  (ROMAN),  Calendarium,  or,  rath- 
er, Kalendarium. 

The  Year  of  Romultu. — The  name  of  Romulus  is 
commonly  attached  to  the  year  which  is  said  to 
hare  prevailed  in  the  earliest  times  of  Rome ;  but 
tradition  is  not  consistent  with  regard  to  the  form 
of  it  The  historians  Licinius  Macer  and  Fenestel- 
la  maintained  that  the  oldest  year  consisted  of 
twelve  months,  and  that  it  was  already  in  those 
days  an  nw  verlent,  that  is,  a  year  which  coinci- 
ded with  the  period  of  the  sun's  course.  Censori- 
aas,  however,  in  whose  work  this  statement  occurs,1 
goes  on  to  say  that  more  credit  is  due  to  Gracca- 
•as,  Fulvius  (Nobilior),  Varro,  and  others,  accord- 
ing to  whom  the  Romans,  in  the  earliest  times,  like 
the  people  of  Alba  from  whom  they  sprung,  allotted 
to  the  year  but  ten  months.  This  opinion  is  sup- 
ported by  Ovid  in  several  passages  of  his  Fasti ;" 
by  Genius,*  Macrobius,*  Solinus,'  and  Servius.* 
Lastly,  an  old  Latin  year  of  ten  months  is  implied 
in  the  (act,  that  at  Lauren  turn7  a  sacrifice  was  of- 
fered to  Juno  Kalendaris  on  the  first  of  every 
month  except  February  and  January.  These  ten 
months  were  called  Martius,  Aprilis,  Maius,  Junius, 
Quinctflis,  Sextilis,  September,  October,  November, 
December.  That  March  was  the  first  month  in  the 
year  is  implied  in  the  last  six  names ;  and  even  Plu- 
tarch, who  ascribes  twelve  months  to  the  Romulian 
year,*  places  Jannarius  and  Februarins  at  the  end. 
The  (act  is  also  confirmed  by  the  ceremony  of  re- 
kmdlrag  the  sacred  fire  in  the  Temple  of  Vesta  on 
the  first  day  of  March,  by  the  practice  of  placing 
fresh  laurels  in  the  public  buildings  on  that  day,  and 
by  many  other  customs  recorded  by  Macrobius.' 
With  regard  to  the  length  of  the  months.  Censori- 
ous, Macrobius,  and  Solinus  agree  in  ascribing  thir- 
ty-one days  to  four  of  them,  called  pleni  mentet ; 
thirty  to  the  rest,  called  cast  mentet.  The  fonr 
longer  months  were  Martius,  Maius,  Quinctilis,  and 
October;  and  these,  as  Macrobius  observes,  were 
distinguished  in  the  latest  form  of  the  Roman  cal- 
endar by  having  their  nones  two  days  later  than  any 
of  the  other  months.  The  symmetry  of  this  ar- 
rangement will  appear  by  placing  the  numbers  in 
succession:  31,  30;  31,  $0;  31,  30,  30;  31;  30, 
J».  Ovid,  indeed,  appears  to  speak  of  the  months 
as  coinciding  with  the  lunar  period : 

I  (Da  Die  Natati,  c  SO.— Conacre  alao  the  bananas  of  o. 
I*  )_*.  a,  S7,  4J ;  iii.,  M,  lit,  lit.) — *.  (Nocu  Art.,  iii,  1«.) 
-4  rattan-,  L, '**->-*•  CPoljb-,  i-H-S.  (ia  Vog.,  Om,,,  i, 
ta.u.7   OUmkK.li.y-B.    Nana,*.  J 9.)-*  (i.,  IS.) 
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"  Anton  trot  decimum  earn  Una  repleverat  annum ," 

but  the  language  of  a  poet  mast  not  be  pressed  toe 
closely.  On  the  other  hand,  Plutarch,  in  the  pas- 
sage already  referred  to,  while  he  assigns  to  the  old 
year  twelve  months  and  36S  day«,  speaks  of  the 
months  as  varying  without  system  between  the  lim- 
its of  twenty  and  thirty-five  days.  Such  an  irregu- 
larity is  not  incredible,  as  we  find  that  even  when 
Censorinus  wrote  (A.D.  238),  the  Alban  calendar 
gave  36  days,  to  March,  23  to  May,  18  to  Sextilis, 
and  16  to  September ;  while  at  Tusculum  Quincti- 
lis had  36  days,  October  32 ;  and  again,  at  Aricia, 
the  same  month,  October,  had  no  less  than  39.' 
The  Romulian  year,  if  we  follow  the  majority  oi 
authors,  contained  but  304  days ;  a  period  differing 
so  widely  from  the  real  length  of  the  sun's  coarse, 
that  the  months  would  rapidly  revolve  through  all 
the  seasons  of  the  year.  This  inconvenience  was 
remedied,  says  Macrobius,*  by  the  addition  of  the 
proper  number  of  days  required  to  complete  the 
year;  bat  these  days,  he  goes  on  to  say,  did  not  re- 
ceive any  name  as  a  month.  Servius  speaks  of  the 
intercalated  period  as  consisting  of  two  months, 
which  at  first  had  no  name,  but  were  eventually 
called  after  Janus  and  Februus.  That  some  system 
of  intercalation  was  employed  in  the  Romulian  year 
was  also  the  opinion  of  Licinius  Macer.'  This  ap- 
pears to  be  all  that  is  handed  down  with  regard  to 
the  earliest  year  of  the  Romans. 

As  a  year  of  ten  months,  i.  e.,  804  days,  at  once 
falls  greatly  short  of  the  solar  year,  and  contains 
no  exact  number  of  lunations,  some  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  dispute  the  truth  of  the  tradition  in  whole 
or  part,  while  others  have  taxed  their  ingenuity  to 
account  for  the  adoption  of  so  anomalous  a  year. 
Puteanus,*  calling  to  mind  that  the  old  Roman  or 
Etruscan  week  contained  eight  days,  every  eighth 
day  being  specially  devoted  to  religious  and  other 
public  purposes,  under  the  name  of  nana  or  nun- 
din*,  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  the  number 
304  is  a  precise  multiple  of  eight.  To  this  obser- 
vation, in  itself  of  little  moment,  Niebuhr  has  given 
some  weight,  by  farther  noticing  that  the  38  nun- 
dines  in  a  year  of  304  days  tally  exactly  with  the 
number  of  diet  fatti  afterward  retained  in  the  Ju- 
lian calendar.  Another  writer,  Pontedera,  observ- 
ed that  304  bore  to  866  days  nearly  the  ratio  of 
6  to  6,  six  of  the  Romulian  years  containing  1824, 
five  of  the  longer  periods  1826  days ;  and  Niebuhr,' 
who  ia  a  warm  advocate  of  the  ten-month  year, 
has  made  much  use  of  this  consideration.  He  thus 
explains  the  origin  of  the  well-known  quinquennial 
period  called  the  lustrum,  which  Censorinus'  ex- 
pressly calls  an  annus  magnut,  that  is,  in  the  mod- 
ern language  of  chronology,  a  cycle.  Moreover, 
the  year  often  months,  says  the  same  writer,'  was 
the  term  for  mourning,  for  paying  portions  left  by 
will,  for  credit  on  the  sale  of  yearly  profits ;  most 
probably  for  all  loans ;  and  it  was  the  measure  for 
the  most  ancient  rate  of  interest.  (Vid.  Intbeest 
or  Monet.)  Lastly,  he  finds  in  the  existence  of 
this  short  year  the  solution  of  certain  historical 
difficulties.  A  peace,  or,  rather,  truce  with  Veil 
was  concluded  in  the  year  280  of  Rome,  for  40 
years.  In  816,  Fidens  revolted  and  joined  Veii, 
which  implies  that  Veii  was  already  at  war  with 
Rome ;  yet  the  Veientines  are  not  accused  of  hav- 
ing broken  their  oaths.*  Again,  a  twenty  years' 
truce,  made  in  329,  is  said  by  Livy  to  have  expired 
in  347.'  These  faets  are  explained  by  supposing 
the  years  in  question  to  have  been  those  of  ten 
months ;  for  40  of  these  are  equal  to  38}  ordinary 


1.  (Ceoaorinua,  c  S3.)— S.  (i.,  13.)— 8.  (Macrob.,  i.,  13.| — 4 
(Da  Naodinu  ia  Gneviurt  lliesaunis,  toI  riii.)— o.  (Bon 
Hirt.,  toI.  i.,  p.  «71.)— 0.  (c.  18.)— 7.  (p.  47».)-J».  (Ur,*.,  17. 
—8.  (it.,  48.) 
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veata,  to  to  161 ;  ao  that  the  former  trace  termina- 
ted in  314,  the  latter  in  346.  Similarly,  the  trace 
of  eight  years  concluded  with  the  Volscians  in  323, 
extended,  in  fact,  to  no  more  than  61  full  years ; 
and  hence  the  Volscians  resumed  the  war  in  331, 
without  exposing  themselves  to  the  charge  of  per- 
jury. 

These  ingenious,  and,  perhaps,  satisfactory  spec- 
ulations of  the  German  critic,  of  course  imply  that 
the  decimestrial  year  still  survived  long  after  the 
regal  government  had  ceased ;  and,  in  fact,  he  be- 
lieves that  this  year  and  the  lunar  year,  as  deter- 
mined by  Scaliger's  proposed  cycle  of  22  years,  co- 
existed from  the  earliest  times  down  to  a  late  pe- 
riod. The  views  of  Niebohr  do  not  require  that 
the  months  should  hare  consisted  of  31  or  30  days ; 
indeed,  it  would  be  more  natural  to  suppose  that 
each  month,  as  well  as  the  year,  contained  a  pre- 
cise number  of  eight-day  weeks ;  eight  of  the  months, 
for  instance,  having  four  such  weeks,  the  two  oth- 
ers but  three.  Even  in  the  so-called  calendar  of 
Numa  we  find  the  Etruscan  week  affecting  the  di- 
vision of  the  month,  there  being  eight  days  between 
the  nones  and  ides,  from  which  circumstances  the 
nones  received  their  name ;  and,  again,  two  such 
weeks  from  the  ides  to  the  end  of  the  month,  and 
this  whether  the  whole  month  contained  31  or  29 
days. 

The  Year  of  Numa. — Having  described  the  Ro- 
mulian  year,  Censorinus1  proceeds  thus:  "After- 
ward, either  by  Numa,  as  Fulvius  has  it,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Junius,  by  Tarquin,  there  was  instituted 
a  year  of  twelve  months  and  355  days,  although 
the  moon  in  twelve  lunations  appears  to  complete 
but  354  days.  The  excess  of  a  day  was  owing 
either  to  error,  or,  what  I  consider  more  probable, 
to  that  superstitious  feeling,  according  to  which 
an  odd  number  was  accounted  full  (plenut)  and 
more  fortunate.  Be  this  as  it  may,  to  the  year 
which  bad  previously  been  in  use  (that  of  Romulus) 
one-and-fifty  days  were  now  added ;  but,  as  these 
were  not  sufficient  to  constitute  two  months,  a  day 
was  taken  from  each  of  the  before-mentioned  hol- 
low months,  which,  added  thereto,  made  up  67  days, 
o.it  of  which  two  months  were  formed,  Januarius 
with  29,  and  Febniarius  with  28  days.  Thus  all 
the  months  henceforth  were  full,  and  contained  an 
odJ  number  of  days,  save  Febniarius,  which  alone 
was  hollow,  and  hence  deemed  more  unlucky  than 
the  rest."  In  this  passage  it  is  fitting  to  observe, 
that  the  terms  pleni  and  cam  menses  are  applied  in 
a  sense  precisely  opposite  to  tbe  practice  of  the 
Greek  language  in  the  phrases  fajvec  irXnpelc  and 
aolKot.  The  mysterious  power  ascribed  to  an  odd 
number  is  familiar  from  the  Numero  deu*  impart 
gaudet  of  Virgil.  Pliny  also*  observes, "  Impart*  nu- 
mero* ad  omnia  ttktmtntiore*  crcdimus."  It  was,  of 
course,  impossible  to  give  an  odd  number  of  days, 
at  the  same  time,  to  the  year  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  each  of  the  twelve  months  on  the  other ;  and 
yet  the  object  was  in  some  measure  effected  by  a 
division  of  February  itself  into  23  days,  and  a  su- 
pernumerary period  of  five  days.  (See  the  mode 
of  intercalation  below.)  The  year  of  Numa,  then, 
according  to  Censorinus,  contained  356  days.  Plu- 
tarch tolls  us  that  Numa  estimated  the  anomaly  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  by  which  he  means  the  differ- 
ence between  twelve  lunations  and  the  sun's  annual 
course,  at  eleven  days,  t.  «.,  the  difference  between 
MS  and  364  days.  Macrobius,  too,  says  that  tbe 
year  of  N'ima  had  at  first  854,  afterward  855  days.' 

Twef.  r)  lunations  amount  to  354  days,  8h.,  48' 
•6",  so  ma:  the  so-called  year  of  Numa  was  a  tol- 


I    (c.  SO.)— 3.  (H.  N.,  xniii.,  ».)— 3.  (Compare  LiT.,  i.,  W._ 
Or'id.  ■**.,  i.,  43 ;  iii.,  191. — Ami.  Viet.,  c  3.— Floras,  i.,  S. 
Sokiua,  e.  1.) 
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eraMy  correct  lunar  year,  though  the  months  woaM 
have  coincided  more  accurately  with  the  single  lu- 
nations if  they  had  been  limited  to  30  and  29  days, 
instead  of  3!,  29,  and  28  days.  That  it  was,  na 
fact,  adapted  to  the  moon's  course,  is  tbe  concur- 
rent assertion  of  ancient  writers,  more  particularl} 
of  Livy,  who  says:  "  (Numa)  omnium  primtm  ad  cur- 
ium luna  in  duodecim  mentis  deterUnl  annum. "  Un- 
fortunately, however,  many  of  the  same  writers  as- 
cribe to  the  same  period  the  introduction  of  such  a 
system  of  intercalation  as  must  at  once  have  dislo- 
cated the  coincidence  between  the  civil  month  and 
the  lunar  period.  At  the  end  of  two  years  the  year 
of  Numa  would  have  been  about  22  days  in  arrear 
of  the  solar  period,  and,  accordingly,  it  is  said  an  in 
tercalary  month  of  that  duration,  or  else  of  23  days, 
was  inserted  at  or  near  the  end  of  February,  to 
bring  the  civil  year  into  agreement  with  the  regular 
return  of  the  seasons.  Of  this  system  of  intercala- 
tion a  more  accurate  account  shall  presently  be 
given.  But  there  is  strong  reason  for  believing 
that  this  particular  mode  of  intercalation  was  not 
contemporary  in  origin  with  the  year  of  Noma. 

In  antiquarian  subjects  it  will  generally  be  found 
that  the  assistance  of  etymology  is  essential ;  be- 
cause the  original  names  that  belong  to  an  institu- 
tion often  continue  to  exist,  even  after  such  changes 
have  been  introduced,  that  they  are  no  longer  adapt- 
ed to  the  new  order  of  things ;  thus  they  survive  as 
useful  memorials  of  the  past.  In  this  way  we  are 
enabled,  by  the  original  meaning  of  words,  aided  by 
a  few  fragments  of  a  traditional  character,  to  elate 
that  the  Romans  in  early  times  possessed  a  yeai 
which  altogether  depended  upon  the  phases  of  the 
moon.  The  Latin  word  mentis,1  like  the  Greek 
urp>  or  /utt'f,  and  the  English  month,  or  German 
monath,  is  evidently  connected  with  the  word  morm 
Again,  while  in  the  Greek  language  the  name  ruv 
/invia  (new  moon),  or  tvn  koI  via,  given  to  the 
first  day  of  a  month,  betrays  its  lunar  origin,  the 
same  result  is  deduced  from  the  explanation  ol  the 
word  kalentUe,  as  found  in  Macrobius.*  "In  an- 
cient times,"  says  that  writer,  "  before  Cn.  Flaviua 
the  scribe,  against  the  pleasure  of  the  patricians, 
made  the  fasti  known  to  the  whole  people  (the  end 
of  the  4th  century  B.C.),  it  was  the  duty  of  one  of 
the  pontifices  minores  to  look  out  for  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  new  moon,  and,  as  soon  as  he  de- 
scried it,  to  carry  word  to  the  rex  sacrificulus. 
Then  a  sacrifice  was  offered  by  these  priests ;  after 
which,  the  same  pontifex,  having  summoned  tbe 
plebs  (calata  plebe)  to  a  place  in  the  Capitol  near  the 
Curia  Calabria,  which  adjoins  the  Casa  Romuli, 
there  announced  the  number  of  days  which  still  re- 
mained to  the  nones,  whether  five  or  seven,  by  so 
often  repeating  the  word  koXu."  There  was  no 
necessity  to  write  this  last  word  in  Grenk  charac- 
ters, as  it  belonged  to  the  old  Latin.  I.t  fact,  in 
this  very  passage  it  occurs  in  both  ealata  and  eala- 
bra;  and  again,  it  remained  to  the  latest  times  in 
the  word  nomtnclator.  In  regard  to  the  passage 
here  quoted  from  Macrobius,  it  must  be  reiollectod 
that,  while  the  moon  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  sun,  it  is  impossible  to  see  it  with  tbn  naked 
eye,  so  that  tbe  day  on  which  it  is  first  seen  is  not 
of  necessity  the  day  of  the  actual  conjunction.  \V« 
learn  elsewhere,  that,  as  soon  as  the  pontifex  dis- 
covered the  thin  disc,  a  hymn  was  sung,  beginning 
Jana  novella,  the  word  Jana'  being  only  a  dialectic 
variety  of  Diana,  just  as  Diespiter  or  Diupitcr  cor- 
responds to  Jupiter;  and  other  examples  might 
readily  be  given,  for  the  change  occurs  in  almost 
every  word  which  has  the  syllables  de  or  di  before 
a  vowel.    Again,  the  consecration  of  the  kalends  to 
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«uno    is  referred  by  the  latter  writer  to  the  fact 
(hat  the  months  originally  began  with  the  moon, 
aad  that  Juno  and  Luna  are  the  same  goddess ;  and 
the  poet  likewise  points  at  the  same  connexion  in 
hn  explanation  of  Juno's  epithet  Lucina.    More- 
over, at  Laurcntom,  Juno  was  worshipped  as  Juno 
Kalendaria.      Even  so  late  as  448  B.C.,  strictly 
tmar  months  were  still  in  use ;  for  Dionysius*  says 
that  Appius,  in  that  year,  received  the  consular  au- 
thority on  the  ides  of  May,  being  the  day  of  full 
moon ;  for  at  that  time,  he  adds,  the  Romans  regu- 
lated their  months  by  the  moon.    In  fact,  so  com- 
pletely was  the  day  of  the  month  which  they  called 
the  ides  associated  with  the  idea  of  the  full  moon, 
that  some  derived  the  word  awi  rod  tUovc,  quod  to 
He  pUnam  tpeciem  luna  demonttret.*    Quietly  to  in- 
sert the  idea  of  plenum,  when  the  Greek  word  sig- 
nified merely  rpeciem,  is  in  accordance  with  those 
loose  notions  which  prevailed  in  all  ancient  attempts 
at  etymology.    But,  though  the  derivation  is  of 
coarse  groundless,  it  is  of  historical  value,  as  show- 
ing the  notion  connected  with  the  term  ides. 

For  the  same  reason,  probably,  the  ides  of  March 
were  selected  for  the  sacrifice  to  the  goddess  Anna 
Perenna,  in  whose  name  we  have  nothing  more 
than  the  feminine  form  of  the  word  annus,  which, 
whether  written  with  one  n  or  two,  whether  in  its 
simple  form  annul  or  diminutive  annulus,  still  al- 
ways signifies  a  circle.  Hence,  as  the  masculine 
farm  was  easily  adopted  to  denote  the  period  of  the 
sub's  course,  so  the  feminine,  in  like  manner,  might 
weD  be  employed  to  signify,  first,  the  moon's  reve- 
lation, and  then  the  moon  herself.  The  tendency 
among  the  Romans  to  have  the  same  word  repeat- 
ed, first  as  a  male,  and  then  as  a  female  deity,  has 
been  noticed  by  Niebuhr ;  and  there  occurs  a  com- 
plete parallel  in  the  name  Dianas,  afterward  Janus, 
far  the  god  of  diet,  or  light,  the  sun ;  Diana,  after- 
ward Jana,  for  the  goddess  of  light,  the  moon,  to 
e»y  nothing  of  the  words  Jupiter  and  Juno.  That 
"he  month  of  March  should  have  been  selected 
arose  from  its  being  the  first  of  the  year,  and  a  sac- 
rifice to  the  moon  might  well  take  place  on  the  day 
when  her  power  is  fully  displayed  to  man.  The 
epithet  Perenna  itself  means  no  more  than  eter-dr- 
dag.  Nay,  Macrobius  himself4  connects  the  two 
words  with  annut,  when  he  states  the  object  of 
the  sacrifice  to  be,  ut  annate  perennareque  commode 
hetat. 

Another  argument  in  favour  of  the  lunar  origin 
of  the  Roman  month  is  deducible  from  the  practice 
of  counting  the  days  backward  from  the  kalends, 
nones,  and  ides;  for  the  phrases  will  then  amount 
to  saying,  "It  wants  so  many  days  to  the  new 
moon,  to  the  first  quarter,  to  full  moon."  It  would 
be  difficult,  on  any  other  hypothesis,  to  account  for 
the  adoption  of  a  mode  of  calculation,  which,  to  our 
notions,  at  least,  is  so  inconvenient ;  and,  indeed,  it 
■  expressly  recorded  that  this  practice  was  derived 
(ram  Greece,  under  which  term  the  Athenians  prob- 
ably are  meant;  and  by  these  we  know  that  a 
•trictly  hinar  year  was  employed  down  to  a  late 
period.* 

But  perhaps  the  most  decisive  proof  of  all  lies  in 
the  simple  statement  of  Livy,*  that  Numa  so  regula- 
ted his  lunar  year  of  twelve  months  by  the  insertion 
af  intercalary  months,  that  at  the  end  of  every  nine- 
teenth year  it  again  coincided  with  the  same  point 
m  thj  son's  course  from  which  it  started.  His 
words  are.  "  Quern  (annum)  inUrcalaribue  mentUmt 
mterponendit  ita  dupentavit  ut  vieetimo  anno  ad  me- 
ftm  tandem  toHs  suae  orri  tunt,  pitms  annorum  om- 
i  rpatiU,  diet  etmgruerent."    We  quote  the  text, 
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because  editors,  in  support  of  a  theory,  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  altering  it  by  the  insertion  of  the 
word  quarto,  forgetting,  too,  that  the  words  quarto 
et  vieetimo  anno  signify,  not  every  twenty-fourth 
year,  which  their  theory  requires,  but  every  twenty 
third,  according  to  that  peculiar  error  of  the  Ro- 
mans which  led  them  to  count  both  the  extremes 
in  defining  the  interval  from  one  point  to  another, 
and  which  still  survives  in  the  medical  phrases  ter 
Hon  and  quartan  ague,  as  well  as  in  the  French  ex* 
presaions  huit  jours  for  a  week,  and  quinze  jours  foi 
a  fortnight.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  doing  violence 
to  words,  but  giving  the  strict  and  necessary  mean- 
ing to  them,  when,  in  our  own  translation  of  the 
passage  in  Livy,  we  express  vieetimo  anno  by  every 
nineteenth  year. 

Now  19  years,  it  is  well  known,  constitute  a  most 
convenient  cycle  for  the  conjunction  of  a  lunar  and 
solar  year.  A  mean  lunation,  or  synodic  month,  ac- 
cording to  modem  astronomy,  is  29d..  13h.,  44'  3", 
and  a  mean  tropical  year  365d.,  5h.,  48'  48".  Hence 
it  will  be  found  that  236  lunations  amount  to  6939d., 
16h.,  31'  46",  while  19  tropical  years  give  6939d., 
14h ,  27'  12",  so  that  the  difference  is  only  2h.,  4' 
33".  Although  it  was  only  in  the  second  century 
B.C.  that  Hipparchus  gave  to  astronomical  obser- 
vations a  nicety  which  could  pretend  to  deal  with 
seconds  (his  valuation  of  the  synodic  month  was 
29d.,  12h.,  44'  3f  "•),  yet,  even  in  the  regal  period 
of  Rome,  the  Greek  towns  in  the  south  of  Italy 
must  already  have  possessed  astronomers,  from 
whom  the  inhabitants  of  Latium  could  have  bor- 
rowed such  a  rough  practical  knowledge  of  both 
the  moon  and  sun's  period  as  was  sufficient  to  show 
that  at  the  end  of  19  solar  years  the  moon's  age 
would  be  nearly  what  it  was  at  the  commencement; 
and  it  should  be  recollected  that  the  name  of  Numa 
is  often  connected  by  tradition  with  the  learning  of 
Magna  Grtecia.  At  any  rate,  a  cycle  of  19  years 
was  introduced  by  Meton,  at  Athens,  in  the  yeat 
432  B.C. ;  and  the  knowledge  of  it  among  the  learn- 
ed may  probably  have  preceded,  by  a  long  period, 
its  introduction  into  popular  use,  the  more  so  as 
religious  festivals  are  generally  connected  with  the 
various  divisions  of  time,  and  superstition,  there- 
fore, would  be  most  certainly  opposed  to  innova- 
tions of  this  nature.  How  the  Romans  may  have 
intercalated  in  their  19  lunar  years  the  seven  addi 
tional  months  which  are  requisite  to  make  up  the 
whole  number  of  236  (=12  x  19+7)  lunations,  is  a 
subject  upon  which  it  would  be  useless  to  speculate. 
From  a  union  of  these  various  considerations,  it 
must  be  deemed  highly  probable  that  the  Romans 
at  one  period  possessed  a  division  of  time  depend- 
ant upon  the  moon's  course. 

Year  of  the  Decemviri  (so  called  by  Ideler). — The 
motives  which  induced  the  Romans  to  abandon  the 
lunar  year  are  nowhere  recorded,  nor,  indeed,  the 
date  of  the  change.  We  have  seen,  however,  that 
even  in  the  year  448  B.C.,  the  year  was  still  regu- 
lated by  the  moon's  course.  To  this  must  be  add- 
ed, that,  according  to  Tuditanus  and  Cassias  Hemi- 
na,  a  bill  on  the  subject  of  intercalation  was  brought 
before  the  people  by  those  decemviri  who  added  the 
two  new-tables  to  the  preceding  Ten,'  that  is,  in  the 
year  460  B.C.  That  the  attention  of  these  decem- 
viri was  called  to  the  calendar  is  also  proved  by  the 
contents  of  the  Eleventh  Table,  wherein  it  is  de- 
creed that  "  the  festivals  shall  be  set  down  in  the 
calendars."  We  have  the  authority  of  Varro,  in 
deed,  that  a  system  of  intercalation  already  existed 
at  an  earlier  date ;  for  he  says  that  there  was  • 
very  ancient  law  engraved  on  a  bronze  pillar  by  L. 
Pinarius  and  Furius  in  their  consulate  cut  mentit 
intercalarit  atcribitur.     We  add  the  last  words  in 
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Latin  from  the  text  of  Macrobius,1  because  their 
import  is  doubtful.  If  we  are  right  in  interpreting 
them  thus,  "  the  date  upon  which  is  expressed  by  a 
month  called  intercalary,"  all  that  is  meant  may  be 
one  of  the  intercalary  lunations,  which  must  have 
existed  even  in  the  old  lunar  year.  At  the  period 
of  the  decemviral  legislation  there  was  probably 
instituted  that  form  of  the  year  of  354  days,  which 
was  corrected  by  the  short  intercalary  month  called 
Mercedonius  or  Mercidinus ;  but  so  corrected  as  to 
deprive  the  year  and  month  of  all  connexion  with 
the  moon's  course.  The  length  of.  the  several  or- 
dinary months  was  probably  that  which  Censorious 
has  erroneously  allotted  to  the  months  of  Numa's 
lunar  year,  viz. : 
Martins     31  days.  September  29  days. 

Aprilis      2»    "  October      81    " 

Maius       31    "  November  29    " 

Junius       29    "  December  29    " 

Quinclilis  31    "  Januarius   29    " 

Sextilis     29    "  Febmarius  28    " 

Such,  at  any  rate,  was  the  number  of  days  in 
each  month  immediately  prior  to  the  Julian  correc- 
tion ;  for  both  Censorious  and  Macrobius  say  that 
Ceesar  added  two  days  to  Januarius,  Sextilis,  and 
December,  and  one  to  Aprilis,  Junius,  September, 
and  November.  Hence  Niebuhr  appears  to  have 
made  an  error  when  he  asserts*  that  July  acquired 
two  more  days  at  the  reformation  of  the  calendar, 
-and  founds  thereon  a  charge  of  carelessness  against 
Livy.  That  November  had  but  29  days  prior  to  the 
correction — in  other  words,  that  the  XVII.  Kil.  Dec. 
immediately  followed  the  Idus  Nov.,  appears  like- 
wise, from  a  comparison  of  Cicero's  letters  to  Tiro ;' 
for  he  reaches  Corcyra  a.  d.  V.  Id.  Nov.,  and  on 
the  XV.  KaL  Dec.  complains,  "  Septumum  jam  diem 
entbamur."  The  seven  days  in  question  would  be 
W.  Id..  III.  Id.,  Prid.  Id.,  Id.  Nov.,  XVII.  KaL  Dec., 
XVI.  KaL  Dec.,  XV.  KaL  Dec.  That  the  place  of 
the  nones  and  ides  was  in  each  month  the  same 
before  the  Julian  correction  as  afterward,  is  assert- 
ed by  Macrobius. 

The  main  difficulty  is  with  regard  to  the  mode  of 
intercalation.  Plutarch,  we  have  already  observed, 
speaks  of  an  intercalation,  by  him  referred  to  Numa, 
of  22  days  in  alternate  years  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary. Censorinus,  with  more  precision,  says  that 
the  number  of  days  in  each  intercalation  was  either 
22  or  23,  and  Macrobius  agrees  with  him  in  sub- 
stance. Of  the  point  at  which  the  supernumerary 
month  was  inserted,  the  accounts  are  these :  Var- 
ro*  says  the  twelfth  month  was  February ;  and 
when  intercalations  take  place,  the  last  five  days 
of  this  month  are  removed.  Censorinus  agrees 
herewith,  when  he  places  the  intercalation  gener- 
ally (potutimum)  in  the  month  of  February,  between 
the  Terminal ia  and  the  Regifugium,  that  is,  imme- 
diately after  the  day  called  by  the  Romans  a.  d.  VI. 
KaL  Mart.,  or  by  us  the  23d  of  February.  This, 
again,  w  confirmed  by  Macrobius.  The  setting 
aside  of  the  last  five  days  agrees  with  the  practice 
whieh  Herodotus  ascribes  to  the  Egyptians,  of  con- 
sidering toe  five  days  over  the  360  as  scarcely  be- 
longing to  the  year,  and  not  placing  them  in  any 
month.  So  completely  were  these  five  days  con- 
sidered by  the  Romans  to  be  something  extraneous, 
that  the  soldier  appears  to  have  received  pay  only 
for  300  days.  For  in  the  time  of  Augustus  the  sol- 
dier received  ieni  atttt  per  day,  i.  «.,  -J- }  of  a  dena- 
rius ;  but  Domttian*  addtdit  quartum  stipendium  au- 
rttt  ternot.    Thus,  as  26  denarii  made  an  aureus, 

360  X 10 
the  annual  pay  prior  to  Domitian  was ^r-  de- 
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nani,  or  -rj — —  aurei  =9  aurei ;  and  thus  the  ad- 
dition of  three  aurei  was  precisely  a  fourth  more. 
Lastly,  the  festival  Terminalia,  as  its  name  implies, 
marked  the  end  of  the  year;  and  this,  by-the-way, 
again  proves  that  March  was  originally  the  first 
month. 

The  intercalary  month  was  called  Tlepititivof,  m 
Mepitijdovtof.1  We  give  it  in  Greek  characters,  be 
cause  it  happens  somewhat  strangely  that  no  Latin 
author  has  mentioned  the  name,  the  term  mensia 
interkalaris  or  interkalarius  supplying  its  place. 
Thus,  in  the  year  of  intercalation,  the  day  after  the 
ides  of  February  was  called,  not,  as  usual,  a.  d.  XVL 
Kalendas  Martius,  but  a.  d.  XI.  Kalendas  interka- 
laris. So,  also,' there  were  the  Nona  interkalares 
and  Idus  interkalares,  and  after  this  last  came  ei- 
ther a.  d.  XV.  or  XVI.  KaL  Mart.,  according  as  the 
month  had  22  or  23  days ;  or,  rather,  if  we  add  the 
five  remaining  days  struck  off  from  February,  27  or 
28  days.  In  either  case  the  Regifugium  retained 
its  ordinary  designation  a.  d.  VI.  KaL  Mart.'  When 
Cicero  writes  to  Alliens,  "  Accept  tuat  liUerat  a.  d. 
V.  Terminalia"  (i.  e.,  Feb.  19),  he  uses  this  strange 
mode  of  defining  a  date,  because,  being  then  in  Cili- 
cia,  he  was  not  aware  whether  any  intercalation 
had  been  inserted  that  year.  Indeed,  he  says,  in 
another  part  of  the  same  letter,  "Ea  tic  obtervabo, 
quasi  interkalalum  nan  tit." 

Besides  the  intercalary  month,  mention  is  occa- 
sionally made  of  an  intercalary  day.  The  object  of 
this  was  solely  to  prevent  the  first  day  of  the  year, 
and  perhaps  also  the  nones,  from  coinciding  with 
the  nundine,  of  which  mention  has  been  already 
made.'  Hence,  in  Livy,*  " Intercalatum  co  anno: 
pottridie  Terminalia  interealaret  fiterunt."  This 
would  not  have  been  said  had  the  day  of  intercala- 
tion been  invariably  the  same ;  and,  again,  Livy,* 
"  Hoc  anno  intercalatum  at.  Tertio  die  pott  Termi- 
nalia Calenda  interealaret  fuere"  i.  «.,  two  days  af- 
ter the  Terminalia,  so  that  the  dies  intercalaris  was 
on  this  occasion  inserted,  as  well  as  the  month  so 
called.  Nay,  even  after  the  reformation  of  the  cal- 
endar, the  same  superstitious  practice  remained. 
Thus,  m  the  year  40  B.C.,  a  day  was  inserted  for 
this  purpose,  and  afterward  an  omission  of  a  day 
took  place,  that  the  calendar  might  not  be  disturb- 
ed.' 

The  system  of  intercalating  in  alternate  years  22 
or  23  days,  that  is,  of  ninety  days  in  eight  years, 
was  borrowed,  we  are  told  by  Macrobius,  from  the 
Greeks ;  and  the  assertion  is  probable  enough,  first, 
because  from  the  Greeks  the  Romans  generally  de- 
rived all  scientific  assistance ;  and,  secondly,  be- 
cause the  decemviral  legislation  was  avowedly  de- 
duced from  that  quarter.  Moreover,  at  the  very 
period  in  question,  a  cycle  of  eight  years  appears  to 
have  been  in  use  at  Athens,  for  the  Metonic  period 
of  19  years  was  not  adopted  before  432  B.C.  The 
Romans,  however,  seem  to  have  been  guilty  of  some 
clumsiness  in  applying  the  science  they  derived 
from  Greece.  The  addition  of  ninety  days  in  a  cy- 
cle of  eight  years  to  a  lunar  year  of  364  days  would, 
in  substance,  have  amounted  to  the  addition  of  lli 
(=90-r8)  days  to  each  year,  so  that  the  Romans 
would  virtually  have  possessed  the  Julian  calendar. 
As  it  was,  they  added  the  intercalation  to  a  year  of 
355  days  ;  and,  consequently,  on  an  average,  every 
year  exceeded  its  proper  length  by  a  day,  if  we  neg- 
lect the  inaccuracies  of  the  Julian  calendar.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  that  the  civil  and  solar  years 
were  greatly  at  variance  in  the  year  664  A.U.C 
On  the  Ilth  of  Quinclilis  in  that  year,  a  remarkable 
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eehpae  ol  the  son  occurred.'  This  eclipse,  says 
Meier,  cut  have  been  no  other  than  the  one  which 
•ecurred  on  the  14th  of  March,  190  B.C.  of  the  Ju- 
lian calendar,  and  which  at  Rome  was  nearly  total. 
Again,  the  same  historian'  mentions  an  eclipse  of 
the  moon,  vrhich  occurred  in  the  night  between  the 
3d  and  4th  of  September,  in  the  year  of  the  city  686. 
This  must  have  been  the  total  eclipse  in  the  night 
Between  the  Slst  and  22d  of  Jane,  163  B.C. 

That  attempts  at  legislation  for  the  purpose  of 
correcting  so  serious  an  error  were  actually  made, 
appears  from  Macrobins,  who,  aware  himself  of  the 
cause  of  the  error,  says  that,  by  way  of  correction, 
is  every  third  octoennial  period,  instead  of  90  inter- 
calary days,  only  66  were  inserted.  Again,  it  ap- 
pears that  M.Acilius  Glabrio,  in  his  consulship  169 
B.C.,  that  is,  the  rery  year  before  that  in  which  the 
above-mentioned  lunar  eclipse  occurred,  introduced 
some  legislative  measure  upon  the  subject  of  inter- 
calation.' According  to  the  above  statement  of 
Macrobins,  a  cycle  of  84  years  was  adopted,  and  it 
is  this  very  passage  which  has  induced  the  editors 
of  Livy  to  insert  toe  word  quarto  in  the  text  already 
Sooted. 

As  the  festivals  of  the  Romans  were  for  the  most 
part  dependant  upon  the  calendar,  the  regulation  of 
me  latter  was  intrusted  to  the  college  of  pontifices, 
who  in  early  times  were  chosen  exclusively  from 
the  body  of  patricians.  It  was,  therefore,  in  the 
power  of  the  college  to  add  to  their  other  means  of 
oppressing  the  plebeians,  by  keeping  to  themselves 
toe  knowledge  of  the  days  on  which  justice  could 
be  administered,  and  assemblies  of  the  people  could 
be  held.  In  the  year  304  B.C.,  one  Cn.  Flavius,  a 
reeretary  (tcriba)  of  Appius  Claudius,  is  said  fraud- 
aJently  to  have  made  the  Fasti  public*  It  appears, 
however,  from  the  last  passage,  that  Atticus  doubt- 
ed the  truth  of  the  story.  In  either  case,  the  other 
privilege  of  regulating  the  year  by  the  insertion  of 
the  intercalary  month  gave  them  great  politics! 
power,  which  they  were  not  backward  to  employ. 
Everything  connected  with  the  matter  of  intercala- 
tion was  left,  says  Censorinus,'  to  the  unrestrained 
■tenure  of  the  pontifices ;  and  the  majority  of  these, 
on  personal  grounds,  added  to  or  took  from  the  year 
by  capricious  intercalations,  so  as  to  lengthen  or 
shorten  the  period  during  which  a  magistrate  re- 
gained in  office,  and  seriously  to  benefit  or  injure 
the  fanner  of  the  public  revenue.  Similar  to  this 
■  the  language  employed  by  Macrobins,'  Ammia- 
■as,'  Solinns,*  Plutarch,  •  and  their  assertions  are 
confirmed  by  the  letters  of  Cicero,  written  during 
bis  proconsulate  in  Cilicia,  the  constant  burden  of 
which  is  a  request  that  the  pontifices  will  not  add 
to  his  year  of  government  by  intercalation. 

In  consequence  of  this  license,  says  Suetonius," 
neither  the  festivals  of  the  harvest  coincided  with 
the  summer,  nor  those  of  the  vintage  with  the  au- 
tamn.  Bat  we  cannot  desire  a  better  proof  of  the 
eooroaion  than  a  comparison  of  three  short  passa- 
ges in  the  third  book  of  Cesar's  Bell.  Ct>.,»  "Pri- 
4tt  nans*  Jammriat  turn*  solvit,1*  jamqiu  hums  ad- 
freprmptabat,"  multi  jmmmetuts  trantierant  tt  kiemt 

MM  ■  SM  ijwVit)  I  llf  " 

Year  of  Jatau  Ctuar.— In  the  year  46  B.C., 
Cstsar,  now  master  of  the  Roman  world,  crowned 
his  other  great  services  to  his  country  by  employing 
his  authority,  as  pontifex  maiimnn,  in  the  correction 
of  this  serious  evil.  For  this  purpose  he  availed 
T  of  the  services  of  Sosigenes  the  peripatetic, 
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and  a  tcriba  named  M.  Flavius,  though  he  himse] 
too,  we  are  told,  was  well  acquainted  with  astrono- 
my, and,  indeed,  was  the  author  of  a  work  of  some 
merit  upon  the  subject,  which  was  still  extant  in 
the  time  of  Pliny.  The  chief  authorities  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Julian  reformation  are  Plutarch,'  Din 
Cassius,*  Appian,'  Ovid,4  Suetonius,*  Pliny,'  Cen 
sorinus,'  Macrobins,'  Ammianus  Marcellinus,'  S« 
linus."  Of  these,  Censorinus  is  the  most  precipe  - 
"  The  confusion  was  at  last,"  says  he,  "carried  si* 
far,  that  C.  Caesar,  the  pontifex  maximus,  in  his 
third  consulate,'  with  Lepidus  for  his  colleague,  in- 
serted between  .November  and  December  two  in- 
tercalary months  of  67  days,  the  month  of  February 
having  already  .received  an  intercalation  of  23  days, 
and  thus  made  the,  whole  year  to  consist  of  445 
days.  At  the  same  time,  he  provided  against  a 
repetition  of  similar  errors  by  casting  aside  the 
intercalary  month,,  and  adapting  the  year  to  the 
sun's  course.  Accordingly,  to  the  35S  days  of  the 
previously  existing  year,  he  added  ten  days,  which 
he  so  distributed  between  the  seven  months  having 
39  days,  that  January,  Sextilis,  and  December  re- 
ceived two  each,  the  others  but  one ;  and  these 
additional  days  he  placed  at  the  end  of  the  several 
months,  no  doubt  with  the.  wish  not  to  remove  the 
various  festivals  from  those  positions  in  the  several 
months  which  they  bad  so  long  occupied.  Hence, 
in  the  present  calendar,  although  there  are  seven 
months. of  31  days,  yet  the  four  months  which  from 
the  first  possessed  that  number  are  still  distinguish- 
able by  having  their,  nones  on  the  seventh,  the  rest 
having  them  on  the  fifth  of  the  month.  Lastly,  in 
consideration  of  the  quarter  of  a  day,  which  he 
considered  as  completing  the  true  year,  he  estab- 
lished .the  rule,  that  at  the  end  of  every  four  years 
a  single  day  should  be  intercalated  where  the  month 
had  been  hitherto  inserted,  that  is,  immediately 
after  the  Terminalia ;  which  day  is  now  called  the 
Bissextum." 

This  year  of  445  days  is  commonly  called  by 
ch/onologists  the  year  of  confusion ;  but  by  Macro- 
bins,  more  fitly,  the  last  year  of  confusion.  The 
kalends  of  January,  of  the  year  708  A.U.C.,  fell  on 
the  13th  of  October,  47  B.C.  of  the  Julian  calendar ; 
the  kalends  of  March,  708  A.U.C.,  on  the  1st  of 
January,  46  B.C. ;  and,  lastly,  the  kalends  of  Janu- 
ary, 709  A.U.C.,  on  the  1st  of  January,  45  B.C. 
Of  the  second  of  the  two  intercalary  months  in- 
serted in  this  year  after  November,  mention  is  made 
in  Cicero's  letters." 

It  was  probably  the  original  intention  of  Caesar 
to  commence  the  year  with  the  shortest  day.  The 
winter  solstice  at  Rome,  in  the  year  46  B.C.,  occur- 
red on  the  34th  of  December  of  the  Julian  calendar. 
His  motive  for  delaying  the  commencement  for 
seven  days  longer,  instead  of  taking  the  following 
day,  was  probably  the  desire  to  gratify  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  Romans,  by  causing  the  first  year  of  the 
reformed  calendar  to  fall  on  the  day  of  the  new 
moon.  Accordingly,  it  is  found  that  the  mean  new 
moon  occurred  at  Rome  on  the  1st  of  January,  45 
B.C.,  at  6h.  16'  P.M.  In  this  way  alone  can  be  ex 
plained  the  phrase  used  by  Macrobius :  "  Annun, 
chilem  Ctuar,  kabitu  ad  lunam  dimenricmibu*  comtt- 
tutum,  tdicto  valam  mroponto  publicavU."  This  edict 
is  also  mentioned  by  Plutarch  where  he  gives  the 
anecdote  of  Cicero,  who,  on  being  told  by  some  one 
that  the  constellation  Lyra  would  rise  the  next 
morning,  observed,  "  Yes,  no  doubt,  in  obedience  V 
the  edict." 

The  mode  of  denoting  the  days  of  the  month  will 
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cause  do  difficulty,  if  it  be  recollected  that  the  kal- 
onds  always  denote  the  first  of  the  month,  that  the 
nones  occur  on  the  seventh  of  the  four  months 
March,  May,  QuinetUia  or  July,  and  October,  and 
on  the  fifth  of  the  other  months;  that  the  ides  al- 
ways fall  eight  days  later  than  the  nones ;  and, 
lastly,  that  the  intermediate  days  are  in  all  cases 
reckoned  backward,  upon  the  Roman  principle  al- 
ready explained  of  counting  both  extremes.  - 

For  the  month  of  January  the  notation  will  be  as 
follows : 

1  Kal.  Jan.  17  a.  d.  XVI.  Kal.  Feb. 

2  a.  d.  IV.  Non.  Jan.         18  a.  d.  XV.  Kal.  Feb. 

3  a.  d.  III.  Non.  Jan.  19  a.  d.  XIV.  KaL  Feb. 

4  Prid.  Non.  Jan.  20  a.  d.  XIII.  Kal.  Feb. 
6  Non.  Jan.                        21  a.  d.   XII.  KaL  Feb. 

6  a.  d.  VIII.  Id.  Jan.  22  a.  d.    XI.  Kal.  Feb. 

7  a.  d.  VII.  Id.  Jan.  28  a.  d.      X.  KaL  Feb. 

8  a.  d.    VI.  Id.  Jan.  24  a.  d.     IX.  KaL  Feb. 

9  a.  d.      V.  Id.  Jan.  25  a.  d.  VIir.Kal.  Feb. 

10  a.  d.    IV.  Id.  Jan.  26  a.  d.   VII.  Kal.  Feb. 

11  a.  d.    III.  Id.  Jan.  27  a.  d.     VI.  Kal.  Feb. 

12  Prid.  Id.  Jan.  28  a.  d.      V.  Kal.  Feb. 

13  Id.  Jan.  29  a.  d.     IV.  Kal.  Feb. 

14  a.  d.  XIX.  Kal.  Feb.  30  a.  d.  III.  KaL  Feb. 
16  a.  d.  XVIII.  Kal.  Feb.    81  Prid.  KaL  Feb. 

16  a.  d.  XVII.  Kal.  Feb. 

The  letters  a.  d.  are  often,  through  error,  written 
together,  and  so  confounded  with  the  preposition 
id,  which  would  have  a  different  meaning,  for  ad 
kalendat  would  signify  by,  i.  e.,  on  or  before  the  kal- 
endt.  The  letters  are  in  fact  an  abridgment  of  ante 
item,  and  the  full  phrase  for  "  on  the  second  of 
January"  would  be  ante  diem  quartern  nonai  Jartu- 
ariat.  The  word  ante  in  this  expression  seems 
really  to  belong  in  sense  to  noma,  and  to  be  the 
cause  why  nonat  is  an  accusative.  Hence  occur 
such  phrases  as1  in  ante  diem  quartum  Kal.  Decem- 
hrit  dittuHt,  "  he  put  it  off  to  the  fourth  day  before 
the  kalends  of  December,'"  It  diet  erat  ante  diem 
V.  Kal.  Apr.,  and  ante  quern  diem  ilurut  tit,  for  quo 
die.*  The  same  confusion  exists  in  the  phrase 
pott  paucot  diet,  which  means  "  a  few  days  after," 
and  is  equivalent  to paucitpostdiebut.  Whether  the 
phrase  Kalenda  Januarii  was  ever  used  by  the  best 
writers  is  doubtful.  The  words  are  commonly  ab- 
breviated ;  and  those  passages  where  Aprilis,  De- 
cembris,  dec,  occur,  are  of  do  avail,  as  they  are 
probably  accusatives.  The  ante  may  be  omitted,  in 
which  case  the  phrase  will  be  die  quarto  nonarum. 
In  the  leap  year  (to  use  a  modern  phrase),  the  last 
days  of  February  were  called, 

Feb.  23.  a.  d.  VII.  Kal.  Mart. 

Feb.  24.  a.  d.   VI.  Kal.  Mart,  posteriorem. 

Feb.  26.  a.  d.   VI.  Kal.  Mart,  priorem. 

Feb.  26.  a.  d.     V.  Kal.  Mart. 

Feb.  27.  a.  d.   IV.  Kal.  Mart. 

Feb.  28.  a.  d.  HI.  Kal.  Mart. 

Feb.  29.        Prid.  Kal.  Mart. 
In  which  the  words  prior  and  potterior  are  used  in 
reference  to  the  retrograde  direction  of  the  reckon- 
ing.   Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  Ideler,  who 
refers  to  Celsua  in  the  Digests* 

From  the  fact  that  the  intercalated  year  has  two 
days  called  ante  diemtextum,  the  name  of  bissextile 
has  been  applied  to  it.  The  term  annul  bittextilit, 
however,  does  not  occur  in  any  writer  prior  to  Beds, 
but,  in  place  of  it,  the  phrase  annus  btttextut. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Caesar  that  the  bissextum 
should  be  inserted  peraeto  quadriemm  eircuitu,  as 
Censorinus  says,  or  quinto  quoque  incipiente  anno,  to 
use  the  words  of  Macrobius.  The  phrase,  however, 
which  Caesar  used  seems  to  have  been  quarto  quoque 
o,  which  was  interpreted  by  the  priests  to  mean 
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every  third  year.  The  consequence  was,  that  la 
the  year  8  B.C.,  the  Emperor  Augustus,  finding  that 
three  more  intercalations  had  been  made  than  was 
the  intention  of  the  law,  gave  directions  that  for  the 
next  twelve  years  there  should  be  no  bissextile. 

The  services  which  Caesar  and  Augustus  had 
conferred  upon  their  country  by  the  reformation  of 
the  year  seems  to  have  been  the  immediate  causes 
of  the  compliments  paid  to  them  by  the  insertiou 
of  their  names  in  the  calendar.  Julius  was  substi- 
tuted for  Quinctilis,  the  month  in  which  Caesar  was 
born,  in  the  second  Julian  year,  that  is,  the  year  of 
the  dictator's  death ;'  for  the  first  Julian  year  was 
the  first  year  of  the  corrected  Julian  calendar,  that 
is,  46  B.C.  The  name  Augustus,  in  place  of  Sex- 
tilis,  was  introduced  by  the  emperor  himself,  at  the 
time  when  be  rectified  the  error  in  the  mode  of  in- 
tercalating,1 anno  Auguttano  xx.  The  first  year  of 
the  Augustan  era  was  27  B.C.,  viz.,  that  in  whicli 
he  first  took  the  name  of  Augustus,  te  mi.  el  If. 
Viptanio  Agrippa  cot*.  He  was  born  in  September, 
but  gave  the  preference  to  the  preceding  month,  for 
reasons  stated  in  the  senatus  consultum,  preserved 
by  Macrobius.'  "  Whereas  the  Emperor  Augustus 
Caesar,  in  the  month  of  Sextilis,  was  first  admitted 
to  the  consulate,  and  thrice  entered  the  city  in  tri- 
umph, and  in  the  same  month  the  legions  from  the 
Janiculum  placed  themselves  under  his  auspices, 
and  in  the  same  month  Egypt  was  brought  under 
the  authority  of  the  Roman  people,  and  in  the  same 
month  an  end  was  put  to  the  civil  wars;  and 
whereas,  for  these  reasons,  the  said  month  is,  and 
has  been,  most  fortunate  to  this  empire,  it  is  hereby 
decreed  by  the  senate  that  the  said  month  shall  be 
called  Augustus."  "  A  ptebiscitum  to  the  same  ef- 
fect was  passed  on  the  motion  of  Sextus  Pacuvius. 
tribune  of  the  plebs." 

The  month  of  September  in  like  manner  received 
the  name  of  Germanicus  from  the  general  so  called, 
and  the  appellation  appears  to  have  existed  even  in 
the  time  of  Macrobius.  Domitian,  too,  conferred 
bis  name  upon  October,  but  the  old  word  was  re- 
stored upon  the  death  of  the  tyrant. 

The  Fasti  of  Caesar  have  not  come  down  to  us 
in  their  entire  form.  Such  fragments  as  exist  may 
be  seen  in  Grater's  Intcriptionet,  or  more  com- 
pletely in  Foggini's  work,  Fattorum  Anni  Roman* 
.  .  reUquuz.  See  also  some  papers  by  Ideler  in  the 
Berlin  Trantactiont  for  1822  and  1823. 

The  Gregorian  Year. — The  Julian  calendar  sup- 
poses the  mean  tropical  year  to  be  366d.  6h. ;  but 
this,  as  we  have  already  seen,  exceeds  the  real 
amount  by  1 1'  12",  the  accumulation  of  which,  yeai 
after  year,  caused,  at  last,  considerable  inconveni- 
ence. Accordingly,  in  the  year  1682,  Pope  Gregory 
the  XIHth.,  assisted  by  Aloysius,  Lilius,  Christoph 
Clavius,  Petrus  Ciaoonins,  and  others,  again  re- 
formed the  calendar.  The  ten  days  by  which  the 
year  had  been  unduly  retarded  were  struck  out  by 
a  regulation  that  the  day  after  the  fourth  of  October 
in  that  year  should  be  called  the  fifteenth ;  and  it 
was  ordered  that,  whereas  hitherto  an  intercalary 
day  had  been  inserted  every  four  years,  for  the  fu- 
ture three  such  intercalations  in  the  course  of  four 
hundred  years  should  be  omitted,  viz.,  in  those 
years  which  are  divisible  without  remainder  by  100, 
but  not  by  400.  Thus,  according  to  the  Julian  cal 
endar,  the  years  1600,  1700,  1800,  1900  and  2000 
were  to  have  been  bissextile ;  but,  by  the  regulation 
of  Gregory,  the  years  1700,  1800,  and  1900,  were 
to  receive  no  intercalation,  while  the  years  1600 
and  2000  were  to  be  bissextile  as  before.  The  bull 
which  effected  this  change  was  issued  Feb.  24. 
1882.  The  fullest  account  of  this  correction  is  to 
be  found  in  the  work  of  Clavius,  entitled  Roman 
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CaUmiarU  «  Oregorio  XIII.  P.M.  rtttituti  ExpUea- 
bo.  Aa  the  Gregorian  calendar  has  only  97  leap- 
fears  in  a  period  of  400  years,  the  mean  Gregorian 
year  is  (303x365+97x366)  -r 400,  that  is,  365d., 
3a.,  49'  12",  or  only  34"  more  than  the  mean  tropi- 
cal year.  This  difference,  in  sixty  years,  would 
amount  to  24',  and  in  60  times  60,  or  3600  years, 
u>  24  hoars,  or  a  day.  Hence  the  French  astrono- 
mer, Delambre,  has  proposed  that  the  years  3600, 
n00,  10^00,  and  all  multiples  of  3600,  should  not 
he  leap-years.  The  Gregorian  calendar  was  intro- 
duced into  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  as  well  as  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  on  the  day  named  in  the  bull. 
Into  France,  two  months  after,  by  an  edict  of  Henry 
III.,  the  9th  of  December  was  followed  by  the  20th. 
The  Catholic  parts  of  Switzerland,  Germany,  and 
the  Low  Countries  adopted  the  correction  in  1583, 
Poland  in  1566,  Hungary  in  1587.  The  Protestant 
parts  of  Europe  resisted  what  they  called  a  papis- 
tical invention  for  more  than  a  century.  At  last, 
in  1700,  Protestant  Germany,  as  well  as  Denmark 
and  Holland,  allowed  reason  to  prevail  over  preju- 
dice, and  the  Protestant  cantons  of  Switzerland 
nopied  their  example  the  following  year. 

In  England,  the  Gregorian  calendar  was  first 
adopted  in  1762,  and  in  Sweden  in  1763.  In  Rus- 
sia, and  those  countries  which  belong  to  the  Greek 
Church,  the  Julian  year,  or  old  *tyle  as.  it  is  called, 
still  prevails. 

In  this  article  free  use  has  been  made  of  Ideler's 
work  Ltkrtmtk  der  Chronologic.  For  Other  infor- 
mation connected  with  the  Roman  measurement 
of  time,  see  Clifsvdkj,  Dim,  Hoei,  Hokoloou, 
LovratrM,  NuwdinjE,  Sjecdlum,  Sideea. 

The  following  Calendar,  which  gives  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  stars,  the  Roman  festivals,  dec., 
it  taken  from  an  article  on  the  Roman  Calendar 
hi  Psuly's  RaU-EncychpUUt  der  elattuehen  Alter- 
AwmswittemrMft.  It  has  been  principally  compiled 
from  Ovid's  Fasti,  Columella,  and  Pliny's  Natural 
History.  The  letter  O.  signifies  Ovid,  C.  Columella, 
I'.  Pliny ;  but  when  C.  is  placed  immediately  after 
the  date,  it  signifies  a  day  on  which  the  Comitia 
were  held. 
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A  Uan.Kal. 

B.  2  IV. 

C.  8  IIL 
D  4       Prid. 

C.  6       Nod. 


F.    • 

vin. 

O.    7 

VH. 

H    8 

VI. 

A    • 

V. 

B.  ie 

IV. 

c.  11 

in. 

D.  12 

Prid. 

E  13 

Id. 

F.  14 

XJX. 

G.  15 

xvm. 

H.  10 

xvn. 

A  17 

XVL 

8  18 

XV. 

C.  It 

XIV. 

D.20 

xin. 

I  21 

xn. 

C.  Cancer  occidit. 

C.  Ceesari  Delphinns  matutino  ex- 
oritnr.  PL 

F.  Lyra  oritur.  O.  et  P.  tempesta- 
tem significat  O.  Attic*  et  finiti- 
mis  regionibus  aqnila  vesperi  occi- 
dit. 

F. 

C. 

C.  Delphini  vespertino  occasu  con- 
tinui  dies  biemant  Italia;.  PI. 

Agon.  Delphinus  oritur.  0. 

En.  Media  hiems.  O. 

Car.  Np. 

C. 

Np. 

En.  Dies  vltios.  ex  SC. 

Car.  Tempestas  incerta.  C. 

C.  Sol  in  Aquarium  transit,  Leo 
mane  incipit  occidere ;  africus,  in- 
terdum  auster  cum  pluvia.  C. 

C.  Sol  in  Aquario.  O.  et  P.  Cancer 
desinit  occidere :  hiemat.  C. 

C.  Aquarius  incipit  oriri,  ventus  af- 
rious  tempestatest  significat  C. 

0. 

C. 

C. 


F.  22         XI.  C.  Fidicula  vesperi  occidit,  dies  ph> 

vius.  C. 

G.  23  X.  Lyra  occidit.  O. 

H.  24  IX.  C.  Leonis,  que  est  in  pectore,  clars 
Stella  occidit.  O.  Ex  occasu  pris- 
tini  sideris  significat  tempestatem ; 
interdum  etiam  tempestas.  C. 

A.  25      VIII.  C.  Stella  regis  appeliata  Tuberoni 

in  pectore  Leonis  occidit  matuti 
no.  P. 

B.  26       VII.  C. 

C.  27        VI.  C.  Leonis,  quae  est  in  .pectore,  clara 

Stella  occidit,  nonnunquam  signifi- 
catur  hiems  bipartite.  C. 

D.  28  V.  C.  Auster,  aut  africus,  hiemat ;  plu- 

vius  dies.  C. 

E.  29         IV.  F. 

F.  30         III.  N.  Delphinus  incipit  occidere,  item 

Fidicula  occidit.  C. 

G.  81       Prid.  C.  Eorum,  que  supra  sunt,  siderum 

occasus  tempestatem  facit :  inter 
dum  tantummodo  significat  C. 


H.    lFeb.KaL 


E. 
F. 

G. 
H. 
A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 


8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 


IV. 
III. 


Prid. 

Non. 


e    vni. 

7       VIL 


VI. 
V. 
IV. 

III. 

Prid. 

Id. 

XVI. 


F.  16       XV. 


G.  16 

XIV. 

H.  17 

XIII. 

A  18 

B.  19 

C.  20 

XII. 

XI. 

X 

D.  21 

IX 

E.  22 

vni. 

F.  23 

VH. 

G.  24 
H.  25 
A.  26 

VI. 
V. 

rv. 

»KB«C±EIC8. 

N.  Fidis  incipit  occidere,  ventus  eu 
rinus  et  interdum  auster  cum  gran 
dine  est  C. 

N.  Lyra  et  medius  leo  occiduut.  O. 

N-  Delphinus  occidit  O.  Fidis  tota 
et  Leo  medius  occidit.  Corns  aut 
septentrio,  nonnunquam  favonius. 
C, 

N.  Fidicula  vesperi  occidit  P. 

Aquarius  oritur,  zephyrus  flare  inci- 
pit O.  Media  partes  Aquarii  01  i- 
untur,  ventosa  tempestas.  C. 

N. 

N.  Calisto  sidus  occidit :  favonii  apt- 
rare  incipiunt.  C. 

N.  Ventosa  tempestas.  C. 

N.  Veris  initium.  O. 

N. 

N.  Arctophylax  oritur.  O. 

N. 

Np. 

N.  Corvus,  Crater,  et  Anguis  oriun- 
tur.  O.  Vesperi  Crater  oritur. 
venti  mutatio.  C. 

Luper.  Np.  Sol  in  Pisces  transitum 
facit :  nonnunquam  ventosa  tem- 
pestas. 

En.  Venti  per  sex  dies  vehementius 

■  flant    Sol  in  Piscibus.  O. 

Quir.  Np.  Favonius  vel  auster  cum 
grandine  et  nimbis  nt  et  sequent! 
die.  C. 

C. 

C. 

C.  Leo  desinit  occidere  1  venti  se? 
tentrionales,  qui  dicuntur  ornithiae, 
per  dies  triginta  esse  solent :  turn 
et  hirundo  advenit.  C. 

Feral  F.  Arcturus  prima  nocte  ori- 
tur: frigidus  dies:  aquilone.  vel 
coro,  interdum  pluvia.  C. 

C.  Sagitta  crepusculo  incipit  oriri ; 
vans;  tempestates :  halcyonei  dies 
vocantur.  C. 

Ter.  Np.  Hirundinum  adventus.  O. 
Ventosa  tempestas.  Hirundo  con- 
spicitur.  C.  Arcturi  exortiw  ve» 
pertinus.  P. 

Regif.  N. 

C. 

En 
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B.  587 
O  88 


III.  Eq.  Np. 
Prid.  C. 


MABTICI. 

D.  lMart.KlJ.Np. 

E.  2         VI.  P. 

F.  3  V.  C.  Alter  e  Piscibus  occidit.  0. 

G.  4         IV.  C. 

H.    6         HI.  C.  Arctophylax  occidit.    Vindemi- 
ator  oritur.  O.    Cancer  oritur  Cae- 
sari.  P. 
A.    6       Prid.  Np.  Hoc  die  Cesar  Pontifex  Maxi- 
mus  Cactus  est.    - 
Non.  F.  Pegasus  oritur.  O. 
VIII.  F.  Corona  oritur.  O.    Piscis  aqui- 

lonius  oritur.  P. 
VII.  C.  Orion  exoritur.    In  Attica  Mil- 

vius  apparere  serratur.  P. 
VI.  C. 

V.  c. 
IV.  c. 
III.  En. 
Prid.  Eq.  Np. 
Id.  Np.  Nepa  mcipit  occidere,  significat 
tempestatem.  C.   Scorpius  occidit 
Caesari.  P. 
XVII.  F.  Scorpius  medius  occidit.  O.   Ne- 
pa occidit,  hiemat.  C. 
XVI.  Lib.  Np.  Milrius  oritur.  O.    Sol  in 
Arietem  transitum  facit    Favoni- 
us  Tel  corns.  C. 
E.  18       XV.  N.  Sol  in  Ariete.  O.    Italias  Milri- 
us ostenditur.  P. 
XIV.  Quin.  N. 
XIII.  C. 
XII.  C.  Eqnus  occidit  mane.  C.  P.  sep- 

tentrionales  venti.  C. 
XI.  N. 

X.  Tobfl.  Np.  Aries  incipit  exoriri,  plu- 
Tius  dies,  interdum  ningit.  C. 
C.  24         IX.  Q.  Rex  C.  F.    Hoc  et  sequent!  die 
eequinoctium  Ternum  tempestatem 
significat.  C. 

25  VIII.  C.  ^Equinectium  vernum.  O.  P. 

26  VII.  C. 

27  VI.  Np.  Hoc  die  Caesar  Alexandriam 
recepit. 

28  V.  C. 

29  IV.  C. 

30  HI.  C. 

31  Prid.  C. 


D. 

7 

C. 

8 

u. 

9 

E. 

10 

F. 

11 

G. 

12 

H. 

13 

A. 

14 

B. 

15 

C. 

16 

D. 

17 

F. 
G. 
IL 

A 
B. 


D. 
E. 
F. 

G. 
H. 
A. 
B. 


C.  lApr.Eal.  N.  Scorpius  occidit.  O.    Nepa  oc- 

cidit mane,  tempestatem  signifi- 
cat. C. 

D.  2         IV.  C.  Pleiades  occidunt.  C. 

E     8        HI.  C.  In  Attica  Vergiliae  vesperi  oc- 
cultantur.  C. 

F.  4      Prid.  C.  Ludi  Matr.  Mag.  Vergiliae  in  Bce- 

otia  occultantur  Tesperi.  P. 

G.  6      Non.  Ludi.    Faronius   aut  auster  com 

grandine.  C.  -  Caesari  et  Chal- 
deis  Vergiliae  occultantur  Tesperi. 
iEgypto  Orion  et  Gladins  ejus  in- 
cipiunt  abscond!.  P. 
H.  9  Vm.  Np.  Ludi.  Vergiliae  Tesperi  celan- 
tur.    Interdum  biemat.  C. 

A.  7       VII.  N.  Ludi.  Hoc  die  et  duobus  sequen- 

tibus  anstri  et  africi,  tempestatem 
significant.  C. 

B.  8         VI.  N.  Ludi.     Significatur  imber  Libras 

occasn.  P. 

C.  9  V.  N.  Ludi. 

D.  10         IV.  N.  Ludi  in  Cir. 
G.  11         III.  N.  Ludi. 
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F.  1*      Prid. 


G.  13 
H.  14 

A  15 
B.  16 


Id. 
XVIII. 

XVII. 
XVI. 


C.  17        XV 


D.  18      XIV. 


E.  19 

XIII. 

F.  20 

XII. 

G.  21 

XI. 

H.  22 

X. 

A  23 

IX. 

B.  24 

C.  25 

VIII. 
VII. 

D.  26 


VI. 


E.  27 

V. 

F.  28 

IV. 

G.  29 

HI. 

H.  30      Prid. 


A.  iMaLKal. 

B.  S         VI. 


C.    9  V. 


D.  4         IV. 

E.  6         HI. 

F.  6      Prid. 


G.    7  Non. 

H.    8  VIII. 

a.  9  vn. 

B.  10  VI. 

C.  11  V. 


D.  IS        rv. 

E.  13         III. 


N.  Ludi  Cereri.    Suculee  celawtur: 

hiemat.  C. 

Np.  Ludi   Libra  occidit:  biemat.  C. 
N.  Ludi.  Ventosa  tempestas  et  in> 

bres,  nee  hoc  constanter.  C 
Ford.  Np.  Lud. 
N.  Ludi.    Suculae  occidunt  vespcit 

Attic*.  P. 
N.  Ludi.    Sol  in  Taurum  transitum 

facit,  pluYiam  significat.  C.    Sucu- 

Ub  occidunt  Tesperi  Caesari,  boo 

est  palilicium  sidus.  P. 
N.  Ludi    Sucula  se  vesperi  celant : 

pluriam   significat.    C.     .£gypto 

sucula)  occidunt  Tesperi.  P. 
Cer.  N.  Ludi  in  Cir.    Sol  in  tauro. 

O. 
N.  Assyria;  Suculas  occidunt  ves- 
peri. C. 
Par.  Np.  Ver  bipartitur,  pluvia  et 

nonnunquam  grando.  C. 
N.  Vergiliae  cum  Sole  oriuntur.    Af- 

ricus  vel  auster :  dies  humidus.  C. 
Vin.  Np.  Prima  nocte  Fidicula  ap- 

paret :  tempestatem  significat.  C. 
C.  Palilicium  sidus  oritur  Caesari.  P. 
Rob.  Np.  Medium  ver,  Aries  occi 

dit,  tempestatem  significat,  Canis 

oritur.  O.    Hoedi  exoriuntur.  P. 
F.  Boeotite   et  Attics   Canis  Tes- 
peri  occultatur.     Fidicula   mane 

oritur.  P. 
C.  Assyria  Orion  totus  abscond i- 

tnr.  P. 
Np.  Ludi  flor.    Auster  fere  cum 

pluvia.  C. 
C.   Ludi.    Mane   Capra   exoritur, 

austrinus  dies,  interdum  pluviae. 

C.    Assyria;  totus  Canis  abscondi- 

tur.  P. 
C.  Ludi.    Canis  se  vesperi  celaC 

tempestatem  significat 


N.  Capella  oritur.  C. 

F.  Comp.  Argestes  flare  incipit. 
Hyades  oriuntur.  0.  Sucula  cum 
Sole  exoritur,  septentrionales  ven 
ti.  C.  Suculae  matutino  exoriun- 
tur. P. 

C.  Centaurus  oritur.  O.  Centaunu 
totus  apparet,  tempestatem  signif 
icat.  C. 

C. 

C.  Lyra  oritur.  O.  Centaurus  pin 
viam  significat.  C. 

C.  Scorpius  medius  occidit  O.  Ne 
pa  medius  occidit,  tempestatem 
significat.  C. 

N.  Vergiliae  exoriuntur  mane;  fa 
vonius.  C. 

F.  Capella  phmalis  oritur  Caesari. 
•£gypto  Tero  eodem  ■  die  Canis 
Tesperi  occultatur.  P. 

Lem.  N.  ^Estatis  initium,  favonins 
aut  corus,  interdum  etiam  pluvia. 
C. 

C.  Vergiliae  tot»  apparent ;  favoni- 
ns ant  corus :  -interdum  et  pluvia? 
C.    Vergiliarum  exortus.  C. 

Lem.  N.  Orion  occidit  O.  Arctnri 
occasus  matutinus  Caesari  tempes- 
tatem significat  P. 

Np.  Ludi  Mart,  in  Circ. 

Lem.  N.  Pleiades  oriuntur.  j£sta 
tis  initium.  O.    Fidis  mane  oritur 
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I.  14 

0.  1ft 


a.  i« 

A.  17 

B.  18 

C.  1* 

D.  SO 
*LS1 


F.  S3 


Prid. 
Id. 


XVTI. 
XVI. 

XV. 
XIV. 
XIII. 

XII. 


XI 


significat  tempestatem.  C.  Fidicu- 

Ue  exortus.  P. 
C.  Taurus  oritur.  0. 
Np.  Ftdis  mane   exoritur,  auster, 

aut  euro-notua  interdum,  dies  hu- 

midus.  C. 

p. 

C.  Hoe  et  aequenti  die  euro-notua 
rel  auster  cum  pluvia.  C. 

C. 

C.  Sol  in  Geminis.  O.  et  C 

C 

Agon.  Np.  Canis  oritur.'  O.  Sucu- 
ls  exoriontor,  septentrionales  ven- 
ti :  nonnunquam  auster  cum  plu- 
via. C.  Capella  vesperi  occidit  et 
in  Attica  Canis.  P. 

N.  Hoc  et  sequent!  die  Arcturus 
mane  occidit ;  tempestatem  signif- 
icat. C.  Ononis  Gladius  occidere 
incipit.  P. 


0.  ss 

X.  Tub.  Np. 

H.S4 

IX  Q.  Rex.  C.  F. 

A.  35 

VIII.  C.  Aquila  oritur.  0.  -  Hoc  die  etbi- 

dno  aequenti  Capra  mane  exoritur, 

septentrionales  venti.  C. 

B.  36 

VII.  C.  Arctophylax  occidit.  0. 

C.  37 

VI  C.  Hyades  oriuntur. 

D.  38 

V.  C. 

E.  39 

IV.  c. 

F.  30 

m.  C. 

G    31 

Prid.  C. 

JUNIUS. 

IL    .Jmn.KaL  N.  Aquila  oritur.  0.     Hoc  et  se- 

quenti  Aqnila  oritur ;    tempestas 

ventosa  et  interdum  pluvia.  C. 

A.    3 

IV.  F.  Mart.  Car.  Monet.    Hyades  ori- 

untur, dies  plnvius.  0.    Aquila  ori- 

tur vesperi.  P. 

B.    3 

III.  C.  Caeaari  et  Assyria  Aquila  vespe- 

ri oritur.  P. 

C.    4 

Prid.  C. 

1).  6 

e.  • 

F.  7 

G.  8 


Non. 

VIII. 

VII. 

VI. 


H.    »  V. 

A.  10         IV. 


b.  ii  in. 

C.  13  Prid. 

D.  13   H. 

E.  14  xvm. 

F.  15  xvn. 

O.  1«  XVI. 

H.  17  XV. 

A  18  XIV. 

b  19  xm. 


C.  30 

»  SI 


E.SS 
F.  33 

a  34 


xn. 

XI. 


X 
IX 

vni. 


N.  Arcturus  matutino  occidit.  P. 

N.  Arctophylax  occidit.  O.  Arctu- 
rus occidit,  favonius  aut  corns.  C. 

N.  MentL  in  capit.  Delphinus  ves- 
peri exoritur.  P. 

Vest  N.  Fer. 

N.  Delphin.  vesperi  oritur.  O.  et  C. 
et  P.  Favonius,  interdum  rorat 
C. 

Matr.  N. 

N. 

N.  Calor  incipit.  C. 

N. 

Q.  St.  D.  F.  Hyades  oriuntur.  O. 
Gladius  Ononis  exoritur.  P. 

0.  Zephyrus  flat.    Orion  oritur.  O. 

C.  Delphinns  totus  apparet.  O. 

O. 

C.  Minerva)  in  Aventino.  Sol  in 
Cancro.  O.  et  C.  In  ^Egypto  Gla- 
dius Ononis  oritur. 

C.  Summano  ad  Circ.  Max.  Ophi- 
uchus  oritur.  O. 

C.  Anguifer,  qui  a  Grscia  dicitur 
'O^o^of,  mane  occidit,  tempesta- 
tem significat.  0. 

C. 

C. 

O.  Hoc  et  biduo  sequent!  solstitium, 
fovonius  et  calor.  C.  Longisshna 
dies  rotius  anni  et  nox  brevissima 
sohttitium  conficiunt.  P. 


H.  85  VII.  C. 

A.  86         VI.  C.  Ononis  Zona  oritur  :  solstitial*. 

O.    Orion  exoritur  Ccsari.  P 

B.  87  V.  C. 

C.  88         IV.  C. 

D.  89         III.  C  Ventosa  tempestas.  C. 

E.  30  Prid.  F. 


F.  1  Jul.  Kal.  N.  Favoniua  vel  auster  et  calor.  O 

G.  8         VI.  N. 
H.    8  V.  N. 

A.  4         IV.  Np.  Corona  occidit  mane.  C.   Zona 

Ononis  Assyria  oritur.  P.  ^gyp- 
to  Procyon  matutino  oritur.  P. 

B.  5         III.  PopL  N.  Cbaldteia  Corona  occidit 

matutino.  Attic*  Orion  eo  die  ex 
oritur. 

C.  6      Prid.  N.  Ludi  Apollin.     Cancer  medius 
occidit,  calor.  C. 

N.  Ludi. 

N.  Ludi.  Capricornus  medius  occi- 
dit. C. 

N.  Ludi.  Cepheus  vesperi  exoritur, 
tempestatem  significat.  C. 

C.  Ludi  Prodromi  flare  incipiunt 
C. 

C.  Ludi. 

Np.  Ludi. 

C.  Ludi  in  Cir. 

C.  Merk.  iEgyptiis  Orion  desinit  ex- 
oriri.  P. 

Np.  Merk.  Procyon  exoritur  mane, 
tempestatem  significat.  C. 

F.  Merk. 

C.  Assyria  Procyon  exoritur.  P. 

C.  Merk. 

Lucar.  Np.  Merk. 

C.  Ludi  Vict  Cesar.  Sol  in  Leo- 
nem  transrtum  facit,  favonius.  O. 
Aquila  occidit.  P. 

C.  Lucar.  Ludi. 

C.  Ludi. 

Nept  Ludi.  Prodromi  in  Italia  sen- 
tiuntur.  P. 

N.  Ludi  Leonid  in  pectore  clara 
stella  exoritur,  interdum  tempes- 
tatem significat  C. 

Fur.  Np.  Ludi   Aquarius  incipit  oc- 
cidere dare :  favonius,  vel  auster. 
C. 
G.  86       VH.  C.  Ludi.    Canicula  apparet ;  caligo 

estuosa.  C. 
H.  87         VI.  C.  In  Circ.    Aquila  exoritur.  C. 

A.  88  V.  C.  In  Circ 

B.  39         IV.  C.  In  Circ    Leonis  in  pectore  cla- 

ns stella  exoriuntur,  intejdum  tem- 
pestatem significat  C. 

C.  80         HI.  C.  In  Circ.    Aquila  occidit  signifi- 

cat tempestatem.  C. 

D.  81       Prid.  C. 


D.  7 

E.  8 

Non. 
VIII. 

F.    9 

VII. 

G.  10 

VI. 

H.  11 

A.  13 

B.  18 

C.  14 

V. 
IV. 

III. 

Prid. 

D.  15 

Id. 

E.  16 

F.  17 

G.  18 
H.19 
A.  30 

XVII. 

XVI. 

XV. 

XIV. 

xni. 

B.  81 

C.  88 

D.  88 

XII. 

XI. 

X 

E.  84 

IX 

F.  35 

VHI. 

E.  1  Aug.  Kal.  N.  Etesia.  C. 

F.  3         IV.  C.  Fer. 

G.  3         III.  C. 

H.   4      Prid.  C.  Leo  medius  exoritur ;  tempesta- 
tem significat  C. 

A.  5       Non.  F. 

B.  6      VIII.  F.  Arcturus  medius  occidit  P. 

C.  7       VII.  C.  Aquarius  occidit  medius,  nebuv 

•  losus  ostns.  C. 
O.    8         VI.  C.  Vera  ratione  autumni  initium  F4- 
dicula  occasu.  P. 

E.  9  V.  Np. 

F.  10         IV.  C. 
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O.  11  III.  C.  Fidicnla  occasn  suo  autumnum 
inchoat  Cssari.  P. 

H.  IS  Prid.  C.  Fidis  occidit  mane  et  autumnus 
incipit.  C.  Attica;  Equus  oriens 
tempestatem  sigaificat  et  vesperi 
JEgypto  et  Cssari  Delphinua  occi- 
dens.  P. 

A.  13         Id.  Np.  Delpbini  occasus  tempestatem 

significant.  C. 

B.  14  XIX.  F.  Delphinimatutinusoocasus  tem- 
pestatem significat.  C. 

C. 

C. 

Port.  Np. 

C.  Merle. 

Vin.  F.  P. 

C.  Sol  in  Virginem  transitum  facit, 
hoc  et  sequent!  die  tempestatem 
significat,  interdum  et  tonat.  Eo- 
dem  die  Fidis  occidit.  C. 

Cons.  Np. 

En.  Ctesariet  Assyria  Vinderaiator 
oriri  mane  incipit  P. 

Vole.  Np.  Fidis  occasn  tempestas 
plerumque  oritur,  et  pluvia.  C. 

C. 

Opic.  Np. 

C.  Vindemiator  exoritnr  mane,  et 
Arcturus  incipit  occidere,  interdum 
pluvia.  C. 

Volt.  Np. 

Np.  H.  D.  Ara  Victoria  in  Curia  de- 
dicate est.  Sagitta  occidit :  Etesis 
desinunt.  P. 

F. 

F.  Hameri  Virginia  exoriuntur. 
Etesis  desinunt  flare,  et  interdum 
tiiemat.  C. 

C.  81       Prid.  C.  Andromeda  vesperi  oritur,  inter- 

dum hiemat  C. 


c. 

IS 

XVIII. 

D. 

16 

XVII. 

E. 

17 

XVI. 

F. 

18 

XV. 

G. 

19 

XIV. 

H. 

20 

XIII. 

A. 

Zl 

XII. 

B. 

23 

XI. 

C. 

23 

X 

D. 

24 

IX. 

E. 

25 

VIII. 

F. 

26 

VII. 

G. 

27 

VI. 

H. 

28 

V. 

A. 

29 

IV. 

B. 

80 

m. 

SEPTEMBER. 


D. 

E. 

F. 
G. 
II. 


A. 
B. 


lSept.Kal. 

2       rv. 
s      m. 

4      Prid. 

6       Non. 


C. 
D. 

E. 
F. 


8 
0 

10 
11 


vm. 

VII. 


VI. 

v. 

rv. 
hi. 


G.  19  •    Prid. 


H.  13 


Id. 


A. 
B. 
C. 

14 
IS 
16 

xvm. 

XVII. 
XVI. 

D. 

17 

XV. 

B. 

18 

XIV. 
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N. 

N.  Hoc  die  Fer.  Nep.  Piscis  austri- 
nus  deainit  occidere,  calor.  C. 

Np. 

C.  LudiRomani. 

F.  Ludi.  Vindemiator  exoritor.  At- 
tica Arcturus  matutino  exoritnr  et 
Sagitta  occidit  mane.-  P. 

F.  Ludi. 

C.  Ludi.  Piscis  aquilonius  desinit 
occidere  et  Capra  exoritur,  tem- 
pestatem significat.  C. 

C.  Ludi. 

C.  Ludi.  Cssari  Capeila  oritur  ves- 
peri. P. 

C.  Ludi. 

C.  Ludi.  I  avonius  aut  africus.  Vir- 
go media  exoritur.  C. 

N.  Ludi.  Arcturus  oritur  medius 
vehementissimo  significatu  terra 
marique  per  dies  quinque.  P. 

Np.  Ex  prietino  sidere  nonnunquam 
tempestatem  significat.  C. 

F.  Equor.  Prob. 

N.  Ludi  Rom.  in  Che. 

C.  In  Circ.  iEgypto  Sptca,  quam 
tenet  Virgo,  exoritur  matutino  Ete- 
siasque  desinunt.  P. 

C.  In  Circ.  Arcturus  exoritur,  &- 
vonius  aut  africus,  interdum  euros. 
C. 

C.  InCiir.  Spica  Virginia  exoritur, 
favonius  aut  corus.  C.  Spica  Cs- 
sari  oritur.  P. 


D.  28 

VII. 

E.  26 

VT. 

F.  37 

V. 

F.  19      TIIT.  C.  In  Circ.    Sol  in  Libram  trans*. 

turn  facit.  Crater  matutino  tem- 
pore apparet.  C. 

G.  20        Xn.  C.  Merle. 

H.  21  XI.  C.  Merit.  Pisces  occidunt  mane. 
Item  Aries  occidere  incipit,  &vo- 
nius  aut  corus  interdum  auster  cum 
imbribus.  C.  Cssari  commissura 
Piscium  occidit,  P. 

A.  22  X  C.  Merle.    Argo  navis  occidit,  tem- 

pestatem significat,  interdum  etiam 
pluviam.  C. 

B.  23         IX.  Np.  Merle.  H.  D.    Augusti  natalis. 

Ludi  Cir.  Centaurus  incipit  mane 
oriri,  tempestatem  significat,  inter- 
dum et  pluviam.  C. 

C.  24      VIII.  C.  JQquinoctium  autumnale  hoc  die 

et  bidno  sequent!  notat  Columella, 
Plinius  hoc  die. 

C. 

C. 

Hoedi  exoriuntur,  favonius,  nonnun- 
quam auster  cum  pluvia.  C. 
G.  28  IV.  Virgo  desinit  oriri,  tempestatem  sig- 
nificat. C.  Capeila  matutina  exo- 
ritur, consentientibus,  quod  est  ra- 
rum,  Philippe,  Calippo,  Doritheo, 
Parmenisco,  Conone,  Critone,  De- 
mocrito,  Eudoxo,  lone.  P. 

F.  Hoedi  oriuntur  iisdem  consenti- 
entibus. P. 

C. 


N.  Tempestatem  significat.  C. 

F. 

C. 

C.  Auriga  occidit  mane.  Virgo  de- 
sinit occidere :  significat  nonnun- 
quam tempestatem.  C. 

C.  Corona  incipit  exoriri,  significat 
tempestatem.  C. 

C.  Hoedi  oriuntur  vesperi.  Aries 
medius  occidit :  aquilo  C. 

F. 

F.  Corons  clara  stella  exoritur.  C. 
Cssari  fulgens  in  Corona  stella 
oritur.  P. 

F. 

C.  Vergilis  exoriuntur  vesperi ;  fa- 
vonius et  interdum  africus  cum  plu- 
via. C. 

Meditr. 

Aug.  Np. 

Pont,  Np.  Hoc  et  sequent!  die  Co 
rona  tota  mane  exoritur,  auster  bi- 
bernus  et  nonnunquam  pluvia.  C. 
Vergilis  vesperi  oriuntur.  P. 

En. 

Np.  Hoc  die  et  sequenti  biduo  inter- 
dum tempestas,  nonnunquam  rorat 
C.  Corona  tota  oritur.  P. 

F. 

C. 

C. 

Arm.  Np.    Sol  in  Scorpionem  tran- 
situra  facit,  C. 
E.  20      Xni.  C.  Hoc  et  sequenti  die  Solis  excits 
Vergilis  inciniunt  occidere,  tna- 
pestatem  significat.  fi. 


H.29 

m. 

A.  30 

Prid. 

B.  lOctKaL 

C.  S         VI. 

D.  8          V. 

E.  4       rv. 

F.    6 

III. 

G.    6 

Prid. 

H.    7 
A.    8 

Non. 

vm. 

B.  9 

C.  10 

vn. 

VI. 

D.  11 

E.  1* 

F.  13 

V. 

rv. 
III. 

G.  14 

H.  IS 

Prid. 
Id. 

A.  16 

B.  17 

C.  18 

D.  19 

XVII. 
XVI. 
XV. 
XIV. 

F.  21 

G.  22 
H.  28 

A.  24 

B.  2S 

xn.  c. 

XI.  c. 

X.  c. 

IX.  c. 

VIII.  c. 
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C  38         VII.  G.  Nepas  tarns  exoritnr,  tempesta- 
tem  significat.  C. 

D.  31  VI.  C.  Sucule  Tesperi  exoriuntur.  P. 

E.  S8  V.  C.  Vergilim  occidutit,  hiemat  com 

frigore  ot  gelicidiis.  C. 

P.  S3  IV.  C.  Arcturus  vesperi  occidit,  vento- 

stts  dies.  C. 

G.  38  III.  C.  Hoc  et  sequent!  die  Cassiope  in- 

cipit  occidere,  tempestatem  signifi- 
cat. C. 

IL  S.  Pnd.  C.  Cesari  Arcturus  occidit,  et  Su- 
eulas  exoriantor  cam  Sole.  P. 

XOTBMBBB. 

A  lNor.Kal.  N.  Hoc  die  et  postero  caput  Taari 
occidit,  pluviam  significat.  P. 

B.    3  IV. Arctorns  occidit  Tesperi.  P. 

C     3  IIL  . . . .  Fidicula  mane  exoritnr,  hie- 

mat et  plait.  C. 

D     4       Prid. 

E.    6       Non. 

p.  6     vm. 


O.    7 
H     8 


VII. 
VI. 


A    »  V. 

B.  10  IV. 

C.  11  III. 

D.  IS  Prid. 
E   13  Id. 

f.  H  xvm. 

G.  15  XVII. 

a  14  XVI. 

A  17  XV. 

B.  IS  XIV. 


C.  19 
DM 

E.  SI 

r.  ss 


B.  34 

C.  87 

D.  38 
E.33 
F.  30 


B.  3 
A  8 
B  4 

C.  5 

D.  8 

£  7 

F.  8 

G.  • 
K  10 


F.  Ladi.  Fidjcnls  sidas  totum  ex- 
oritur,  aaster,  vei  favonias,  hiemat. 
C. 

C.  LadL 

C.  Ladi.  Stella  dara  Scorpionis 
exoritnr,  significat  tempestatem, 
hiemat  C. 

C.  Ladi.  Hiemis  initium,  aaster 
aat  earns,  interdam  rorat  C.  Gla- 
dios  Orionis  occidere  incipit.  P. 

C.  Lndi. 

C.  Ladi.    Vergilia  occidunt  P. 

C.  Ludi. 

Np.  EpuL  Indict  Dies  incertas,  se- 
pias tamen  placidns.  C. 

F. 

C.  Ludi.  Pleb.  in  Cite. 

C.  In  Circ  Fidia  exoritor  mane, 
aaster,  interdam  aqnilomagnas.  C. 

C.  In  Circ.  Aqnilo,  interdam  aas- 
ter cum  pfavia.  C. 

C.  Merit  Sol  in  SagHtarium  tran- 
situm  fecit  Snouue  mane  oriun- 
tar,  tempestatem  significat  C. 

C.  Merit 

C.  Merit  Taari  cornaa  Tesperi  oc- 
cidnnt,  aqnilo  fiigidos  et  pluvia.  C. 

C.  Sucula  mane  occidit,  hiemat  C. 

C.  Lepos  occidit  mane,  tempesta- 
tem significat  C. 

C. 

0. 

C.  Canicula  occidit  Sous  ortu,  hie- 
mat. C. 

C. 

C. 

o. 

0. 

C.  Total  sncnke  occidunt,  favonias 
ant  aaster,  interdam  puma.  C. 

DBCSKMB. 

1  Dee.KaL  N.  Dies  incertas,  sepia*  tamen  pla- 
cidos. 
IV 

nL 

Prid. 

Non.  F. 

VIIL  . .  Sagittarius  medius  occidit,  tem- 
pestatem significat.  C. 
VII   C.  Aquila  mane  oritur.   Africos,  in- 
terdam aaster,  irrorat.  C. 

VI.  C. 

V.  C. 

IV.  C. 
Co 


xm. 

XII. 

XI. 
X 


G.  S3  DC. 
H.S4  VIII. 
A  35        VII. 


VI. 
V. 
IV. 

in. 

Prid. 


A.  11 

B.  13 

C.  18 

D.  14 

E.  15 

F.  16 

G.  17 


H.  18 

A.  19 

B.  30 

C.  SI 

D.  S3 

E.  S3 

F.  84 

G.  85 
H.  86 

A.  37 

B.  88 

C.  89 

D.  30 


HI. 

Prid. 
Id. 

XIX. 

XVIII. 

XVII. 

XVI. 


XV. 

XIV. 

XIII. 

XII. 

XI. 

X. 

IX. 

vm. 

VII. 
VI. 

V. 
IV. 

III. 


E.  81      Prid. 


Agon.  Np.  Coras  Tel  septentno, 
interdum  auster  cum  pluvia   C. 

En. 

Np.  Scorpio  totus  mane  exoritnr, 
hiemat  O. 

F. 

Cons.  Np. 

C. 

Sat  Np.  Feri«  Batumi.  Sol  in 
Capricornum  transitum  facit,  bra- 
male  solBtitium  ut  Hipparcho  pin 

Mt   C. 

C.  Ventorum  commutatio.  O 

OfH.  Np. 

C. 

Div.  Np. 

C. 

Lar.  Np.  Capra  occidit  mane,  tem- 
pestatem significat.  C. 

C.  Brumale  solstitium,  sicut  ChaW 
daei  observant,  significat  C. 

C. 

C. 

C.  Delphinus  incipit  oriri  mane, 
tempestatem  significat.  C. 

C. 

F.  Aquila  occidit,  hiemat.  C. 

F.  Canicula  occidit  vesperi,  tempes- 
tatem significat  C. 

C.  Tempestas  ventosa.  C. 


IXPLANATION   01   ABBREVIATIONS. 

A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H.  These  letters  are  found 
in  all  the  old  calendars,  and  no  doubt  were  used  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  the  nundmet  in  the  week  of 
eight  days ;  precisely  in  the  same  way  in  which  the 
first  seven  letters  are  still  employed  in  ecclesiastical 
calendars  to  mark  the  days  of  the  Christian  week. 

Agon.,  Agonalia. — Ann.,  Armiluttrum,  Varro.— 
ApoUin.,  Apoltinaret. —  August.,  Auguttalia. —  C, 
Comitialit,  Comiliavil.  —  Ctes.,  Ccuari*.  —  Capit, 
Capitolio.— -Car.,  Carmentalia. — Car.,  Cam*. — Cer., 
Cercalia,  Varro. — Cir.  and  Circ.,  Ctreenset,  Circo. 
— Comp.,  Compitatia, — Con.,  Contualia,  Plutarch.— 
Div.,  Divalia,  Festus. — Eid.,  Eidus. — En.,  Endoter- 
cirtu,  that  is,  tntercieus. — Epul.,  Ejndum. — Eq., 
Equina,  Varro,  Ovid,  Festus. — Equor.  prob.,  Equo- 
rumprobandorum,  Valer.  Max.  (lib.  8.)— F.,  Fattiu.— 
F.  p.,  Ftutuf  primo. — Fp.,  Foe  Proton. — Fer.,  FertVr. 
—  Fer.  or  Feral.,  Feralia. —  Fk*r.,  Fioralia,  Ovid, 
Pliny. — Font,  Fontanalia,  Varro. — Ford.,  Fordicidia. 
Varro. — H.  D.,  Hoe  Die. — Hisp.,  Himaniam  vicit.— 
Id.,  Idue. — Indict.,  Indicium. — Kal.,  Kalends- — Lar., 
Larentalia,  Varro,  Ovid,  Plutarch. — Lem.,  Lemuria, 
Varro,  Orid. — Lib.,  Literati*,  Varro. — Lud.,  Ludi.- 
Luper.,  Impereatia,  Varro. — Mart,  Marti,  Ovid- 
Mat,  Matrt  Matuta,  Ovid. — Max,  Maximum. — Me 
dit,  Meditrmalia,  Varro. — Merk.,  Merkatut. — Mo 
net.,  Monet*.— N.,  Nffutu*.—N.  F.,  Nefat.— tip., 
Ne/attut  primo.  —  Nept.,  Neptunalia,  Neptune- 
Non.,  Nona. — Opal.,  Opalia,  Varro. — Opic,  Opicon- 
iha,  Varro. — Par.,  Paritia,  Varro,  Orid,  Festus.— 
Pleb.,  Pleteii,  Plebii.—Poplit.,  Pophfugium.— Port., 
Portunatia. — Pr.,  Proton. — Prob.,  Probandorum — 
Q.,  Quando. — Q.  Rex  c.  F.,  Quando  rex  comitiavit 
fat,  Varro,  Festus. — Q.  St.  d.,  Quando  ttercui  de- 
fertur,  Varro,  Orid,  Festus.— Quin.,  Quinquatrut, 
Varro. — Quir.,  Quirintlia. — Regif.,  Regifugium,  or, 
according  to  Ovid,  the  33d  of  February. — Rob.,  Ro 
bigalia,  Varro.  —  Satur.,  Saturnalia,  Macrobius.  — 
St.,  Stercut.— Ter.,  Terminalia.— Tubil.,  Tubilut- 
tntm,  Varro,  Ovid,  Festus. — Vest,  Vetta. — Viet., 
Victoria, — Vin.,  Vinatia,  Varro. — Vole,  Valcanalia, 
Varro. — Vol.,  VoUurnalia,  Varro. 

CAL1DA.  or  CALDA,  the  warm  drink  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  which  consisted  of  warm  wa- 
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CALONES. 


Iw  mixed  with  wine,  with  the  addition,  probably,  of 
■pices.  This  was  a  very  favourite  kind  of  drink 
with  the  ancients,  and  could  always  be  procured  at 
certain  shops  or  taverns  called  tkermopolia,1  which 
Claudius  commanded  to  be  closed  at  one  period  of 
his  reign.*  The  vessels  in  which  the  wine  and  wa- 
ter was  kept  hot  appear  to  have  been  of  a  very  ele- 
gant form,  and  not  unlike  our  tea-urns  both  in  ap- 
pearance and  construction.  A  representation  of  one 
of  these  vessels  is  given  in  the  Miueo  Borbonico,* 
♦rum  which  the  following  woodcut  is  taken.    In  the 


middle  of  the  vessel  there  is  a  small  cylindrical  fur- 
nace, in  which  the  wood  or  charcoal  was  kept  for 
heating  the  water ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  this  fur- 
nace there  are  four  small  holes  for  the  ashes  to  fall 
through.  On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  vessel  there 
is  a  kind  of  cup,  communicating  with  the  part  sur- 
founding  the  furnace,  by  which  the  vessel  might  be 
hheu  witboui  taking  off  the  lid  ;  and  on  the  left-hand 
aide  there  is,  in  about  the  middle,  a  tube  with  a  cock 
for  drawing  off.  the  liquid.  Beneath  the  conical 
cover,  and  on  a  level  with  the  rim  of  the  vessel, 
there  is  a  movable  flat  cover,  with  a  hole  in  the 
middle,  which  closes  the  whole  urn  except  the 
mouth  of  the  small  furnace. 

Though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  vessel 
was  used  for  the  purpose  which  has  been  mention- 
ed, it  is  difficult  to  determine  its  Latin  name ;  but 
it  was  probably  called  authepta.  (Vid.  Aothipba.) 
Pollux4  mentions  several  names  which  were  applied 
to  the  vessels  used  for  beating  water,  of  which  the 
lirvolA6iit,  which  also  occurs  in  Lucian,'  appears  to 
Answer  best  to  the  vessel  which  has  been  described 
above.* 

*CALIDRIS  (icaXUpif),  the  name  of  a  bird  men- 
tioned by  Aristotle.  Belon  conjectures  that  it  was 
n  bird  called  Chevalier  by  the  French.  The  term 
Calidrit  is  now  applied  to  the  Red-shank. 

CA'LIGA,  a  strong  and  heavy  sandal  worn  by  the 
Roman  soldiers. 

Although  the  use  of  this  species  of  calceamentum 
extended  to  the  centurions,  it  was  not  wom  by  the 
superior  officers.  Hence  the  common  soldiers,  in- 
cluding centurions,  were  distinguished  by  the  name 


I.  (PUnt,  Cor.,  It.,  tti,  lSV-Trin,  H  ill,  «.— Hud.,  IL,  ri, 
♦*)—«.  (Dion,  lx.,  «.)—*.  (toL  Hi.,  pi  «J.)— 4.  (x,  ««.)—». 
(Lexfph,  8.)— 0.  (BStligsr,  8ebine,  ii,  p.  34.— Becker,  Gsltae, 
■-.■.175.1 
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of  ealigati.1  Service  in  the  ranis  was  also  designs, 
ted  after  this  article  of  attire.  Thus  Marios  was 
said  to  have  risen  to  the  consulship  a  caligt,  i.  «., 
from  the  ranks,'  and  Ventidius  juvextam  inopem  in 
ealiga  militari  tolerasse.'  The  Emperor  Caligula  re- 
ceived that  cognomen  when  a  boy,  in  consequence 
of  wearing  the  ealiga,  and  being  inured  to  the  life 
of  a  common  soldier.*  Juvenal  expressed  his  de- 
termination to  combat  against  vice  as  a  soldier,  by 
saying  he  would  ge  in  ealiga  (teniam  caligatut*). 

The  triumphal  monuments  of  Rome  show  most 
distinctly  the  difference  between  the  ealiga  of  the 
common  soldier  (vid.  Akma,  p.  95)  and  the  calceua 
worn  by  men  of  higher  rank.  (  Vid.  Abolli,  p.  11 : 
Aba,  p.  78.) 

The  sole  of  the  ealiga  was  thickly  studded  with 
hob-nails  (cltm  caligarii');  a  circumstance  which 
occasioned  the  death  of  a  brave  centurion  at  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  midst  of  victory  his 
foot  slipped,  as  he  was  running  over  the  marble 
pavement  (kifoorpuTov)  of  the  temple,  and,  unable 
to  rise,  he  was  overpowered  by  the  Jews  who  rush- 
ed upon  him.'  The  use  of  hob-nails  (elf  ro  iiroij)- 
uara  fjTuave  tvitpovoat)  was  regarded  as  a  sign  of 
rusticity  by  the  Athenians.* 

The  "  ealiga  speculatoria,"'  made  for  the  use  of 
spies  (rpeculatoret),  was  probably  very  strong,  thick, 
and  heavy,  and  hence  very  troublesome  (moleiti*- 
tima"). 

The  making  and  sale  of  calige,  as  well  a*  of 
every  other  kind  of  shoe,  was  a  distinct  trade,  the 
person  engaged  in  it  being  called  "ca&gariut,"  or 
••  tutor  caligariut."*1  After  the  decline  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  the  ealiga,  no  longer  worn  by  soldiers 
was  assumed  by  monks  and  ascetics. 

♦CAIXICNYMUS  («aAA«myiof),  a  species  of 
fish,  so  called  by  Aristotle.1*  •/Elian"  give*  (be 
name  as  KaZAvumftof ;  Atheneus,"  oipavooK&nof, 
with  which  Galen  agrees;  Oppian,"  ^/upoicoiTiiti 
and  Pliny,*'  Uranotcomu.  It  is  the  Star-gazer,  the 
Uramucopu*  tcaber,  L,  called  in  French  Rat,  and 
in  Italian  Boca  in  Capo,  according  to  Rondelet  and 
Schneider."  The  eyes  of  this  fish  are  placed  in  the 
ripper  part  of  its  bead. 

CALLISTEIA  (Kovtttorria),  a  festival,  or,  per- 
haps, merely  a  part  of  one,  held  by  the  women  of 
Lesbos,  at  which  they  assembled  in  the  sanctua- 
ry of  Hera,  and  the  fairest  received  the  prize  of 
beauty.1* 

A  similar  contest  of  beauty,  instituted  by  Cypse- 
lus,  formed  a  part  of  a  festival  celebrated  by  the 
Parrhasians  in  Arcadia,  in  honour  of  the  Eleusinian 
Demeter.  The  women  taking  part  in  it  were  called 
Xpnootfpot.1' 

A  third  contest  of  the  same  kind,  in  which,  how- 
ever, men  only  partook,  is  mentioned  by  Athen«eui" 
as  occurring  among  the  Eleans. .  The  fairest  man 
received  as  a  prize  a  suit  of  armour,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  Athena,  and  was  adorned  by  his  friends 
with  ribands  and  a  myrtle  wreath,  and  accompanied 
to  the  temple.  From  the  words  of  Atheneus,"  who, 
in  speaking  of  these  contests  of  beauty,  mention* 
Tenedos  along  with  Lesbos,  we  must  infer  that  ie 
the  former  island  also  Callisteia  were  celebrated. 

CALOTVES  were  the  slaves  or  servants  of  the 
Roman  soldiers,  so  called  from  carrying  wood  'jcaXa) 


1.  (Suet.,  Octar,  25.— Vitell,  7.)— S.  (Sen.,  D«  Benef,  v. 
18.)— 3.  (Plin,  H.  N,  Tii.,  44.)— 4.  (Tacit,  Ann,  1.—  Snel. 
Cell*,  ».)— 5.  (Set.,  iii.,  SOB.)— 6.  (Plin,  H.  N,  xxxiT,  41  . 
lx,  18.— Jut,  Set,  iii,  S3S  ;  xvi,  25.)— 7.  (Joeeph,  Bell.  Jud, 
Ti,l,p.l*»,ed.Hudeon.)— 8.  (Theophr,  Cher,  4.)— 0.  (Suet, 
Celig,  52.)— 10.  (Terrell,  De  Connie,  p.  100,  ed.  Rirmlt.)— 11. 
(Spon,  Mine.  Ernd.  Ant,  p.  220.)— 12.  (H.  A,  ii,  15 ;  riii,  IS.) 
—13.  (N.  A,  xiii,  4.)— 14.  (riii,  p.  356.)— 15.  (Helieut,  U,*0t. 
•no.)— 16.  (H.  K,  xxxii,  7.)— 17.  (Schneider,  Excnre,  ri,  ed 
JSlian,  N.  A,  p.  573,  eeqq.— Ademe,  Append,  e.».) — 16.  (8<4  e 
ed  U,  x,  140.— Snidee,  e.r.— Anthol.  Or,  ri.,  No.  292.— Athem, 
xri,  p.  «W.)— ID.  (Allien,  xiii,  p.  60».)-40.  (L  c-  " 
EtrnuL  Bbur,  e.  v.)— 21.  (xiii,  p.  610.) 
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1m  their  use.  Tans  says  Festus ;  "  Calones  militum 
servi,  quia  ligKtts  clavas  gtrebant,  qua  Graci  «oXo 
wacabant."  So,  also,  Servius :'  "  Colas  diccbant  ma- 
jor** nostri  fustes,  quos  fortaba.nl  servi  sequentes 
itminoi  mi  prodio."  From  the  same  word  kuXov 
cones  coAoirovf,  a  shoemaker's  last.*  These  calo- 
nes  axe  generally  supposed  to  have  been  slaves, 
and  almost  formed  a  part  of  the  army,  as  we  may 
learn  from  many  passages  in  Caesar :  in  fact,  we 
ere  told  by  Josephus  that,  from  living  always  with 
the  soldiers,  and  being  present  at  their  exercises, 
they  were  inferior  to  them  alone  in  skill  and  valour. 
The  word  cato,  however,  was  not  confined  to  this 
signification,  bat  was  also  applied  to  farm-servants, 
install  ses  of  which  usage  are  found  in  Horace.' 

In  Caesar  this  term  is  generally  found  by  itself; 
in  Tacitus  it  is  coupled  and  made  almost  identical 
with  lixa-  Still  the  calones  and  lixse  were  not  the 
same :  the  latter,  in  fact,  were  freemen,  who  mere- 
ly followed  the  camp  for  the  purposes  of  gain  and 
merchandise,  and  were  so  far  from  being  indispen- 
sable to  an  army  that  they  were  sometimes  forbid- 
den to  follow  it  (ne  lixa  sequerentur  exereitum1). 
Thus,  again,  we  read  of  the  "lixa  mercatoresque,  qui 
pkustris  merces  portabant,"*  words  which  plainly 
show  that  the  line  were  traders,  and  dealers.  Li  vy 
also*  speaks  of  them  as  carrying  on  business.  The 
term  itself  is  supposed  to  be  connected  with  lixa, 
an  old  word  signifying  water,  inasmuch  as  the  lixse 
supplied  this  article  to  the  soldiers :  since,  however, 
they  probably  furnished  ready-cooked  provisions 
to  the  soldiers,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  their  ap- 
pellation may  have  some  allusion  to  this  circum- 


CAL'OPUS,  CALOPODTUM.    (Ft*  Forxu.) 

CALU'MNIA.  Calummari  is  denned  by  Mar- 
ram,' "Falsa  crimxna  intendere  f  a  definition  which, 
as  there  given,  was  only  intended  to  apply  to  crim- 
nal  matters.  The  definition  of  Paulus'  applies  to 
■otters  both  criminal  and  civil :  "  Calumnitmu  est 
pn  scions  prudensquc  per  fraudem  negotitm  alicui 
tsmptraL"  Cicero"  speaks  of  "  oalumnia,"  and  of 
the  "  mw  cellida  et  malitiosa  juris  interpretation  as 
things  related.  Gaiua  says,  "  Calumnia  in  adfcctu 
at,  siaUfurti  crimen;"  the  criminality  was  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Intention. 

When  an  accuser  failed  in  his  proof,  and  the  reus 
was  acquitted,  there  might  be  an  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  and  motives  of  the  accuser.  -  If  the  person 
who  made  this  judicial  inquiry  (qui  cognovit)  found 
that  the  accuser  had  merely  acted  from  error  of 
jsdgment,  he  acquitted  him  in  the  form  non  pro- 
*«•<> ,-  if  he  convicted  him  of  evil  intention,  he  de- 
clared his  sentence  in  the  words  ealumniatut  to, 
which  sentence  was  followed  by  the  legal  punish- 
ment. 

According  to  Marcian,  as  above  quoted,  the  pun- 
ishment for  calumnia  was  fixed  by  the  lex  Rem- 
•ma,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes,  perhaps  incorrectly, 
Baaed,  the  lex  Memmis."  But  it  is  not  known 
when  this  lex  was  passed,  nor  what  were  its  pen- 
skies.  It  appears  from  Cicero"  that  the  false  ac- 
eoser  might  be  branded  on  the  forehead  with  the 
letter  K,  the  initial  of  Kalumnia ;  and  it  has  been 
esejectured,  though  it  is  a  mere  conjecture,  that 
•mm  punishment  was  inflicted  by  the  lex  Remmia. 

The  punishment  for  calumnia  was  also  exsilium, 
rrtngalio  in  insnlam,  or  loss  of  rank  (ordinis  amis- 
mo);  hot  probably  only  in  criminal  cases,  or  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  status." 


_1.  (Ad  Mm, .vLjJ-)— *•  <J1«*o>  j?r»qfc>— *•  (Epiat,  LjJiiT^ 


,L,»i^  !«•>—♦■  (S^U  Bett.  Jn».,  c  «.)—».  (Hirti- 
»,  Da  Bell.  AMcu,  c ».)-«.  (r.,  8.)-7.  {Vid.  SalL,  L  e.)-8. 
(Bi».  48,  tit.  10,  a.  1.)— ••  (Sonant.  Rscepc,  i.,  tit.  ».)~-I0. 
(D.  OC,  L.  10.)— 1 1.  (Vml.  Max.,  iii.,  7,  ».)-l*.  (Pro  Seit— 
loas.  Aaatriao,  e.  SO.) — 1J.  (Pauloa,  Sealant.  Raoapt.,  t.,  ], 
ir,*,!*-) 


In  the  case  of  actiones,  the  calumnia  of  the  acio. 
was  checked  by  the  calumnite  judicium,  the  judici- 
um contrariom,  the  jusjurandum  calumnic,  and  the 
restipulatio,  which  are  particularly  described  by  Gai- 
ns.' The  defendant  might  in  all  cases  avail  himself 
of  the  calumnia  judicium,  by.  which  the  plaintiff,  if 
he  was  found  to  be  guilty  of  calumnia,  was  mulcted 
to  the  defendant  in  the  tenth  part  of  the  value  of 
the  object-matter  of  the  suit  But  the  actor  was 
not  mulcted  in  this  action,  unless  it  was  shown  that 
he  brought  his  suit  without  foundation,  knowingly 
and  designedly.  In  the  contrarium  judicium,  of 
which  the  defendant  could  only  avail  himself  in 
certain  cases,  the  rectitude  of  the  plaintiff's  purpose 
did  not  save  him  from  the  penalty.  Instead  of 
adopting  either  of  these  modes  of  proceeding,  the 
defendant  might  require  the  plaintiff  to  take  the 
oath  of  calumnia,  which  was  to  the  effect,  "Se  non 
calumnia  eavta' agere."  In  some  cases  the  defend- 
ant also  was  required  by  the  praetor  to  swear  that 
he  did  not  dispute  .the  plaintiff's  claim,  calumnia 
causa.  ■  Generally  speaking,  if  the  plaintiff  put  the 
defendant  to  his  oath  (jusjurandum  ei  deferehat), 
the  defendant  might  put  the  plaintiff  to  his  oath  of 
calumny.'  In  some  actions,  the  oath  of  calumny 
on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  was  a  necessary  prelimi- 
nary to  the  action.  -  In  all  judicia  publica,  it  seems 
that  the  oath  of  calumnia  was  required  from  the 
accuser. 

If  the  reetipulationis  poena  was  required  from  the 
actor,  the  defendant  could  not  have  the  benefit  of 
the  calamnite  judicium,  or  of  the  oath  of  calumny ; 
and  the  judicium  contrarium  was  not  applicable  to 
such  cases. 

Persons  who  for  money  either  did  or  neglected 
to  do  certain  things,  calumnite  causa,  were  liable  to 
certain  actions.* 

CA'MARA  (KOfiupa)  or  CAMERA  is  used  in  two 
different  senses: 

I.  It  signifies  a  particular  kind  of  arched  ceiling 
in  use  among  the  Romans,4  and,  most  probably, 
common  also  to  the  Greeks,  to  whose  language  the 
word  belongs.  It  was  formed  by  semicircular  bands 
or  beams  of  wood,  arranged  at  small  lateral  distan- 
ces, over  which  a  coating  of  lath  and  plaster  was 
spread,  and  the  whole  covered  in  by  a  roof,  resem- 
bling in  construction  the  hooped  awnings  in  use 
among  us,'  or  like  the  segment  of  a  cart-wheel, 
from  which  the  expression  rotatio  camararum  is  de- 
rived.' >  Subsequently  to  the  age  of  Augustus,  it  be- 
came the  fashion  to  line  the  camara  with  plates  oi 
glass ;  hence  they  are  termed  ■nitre*.1 

II.  Small  boats  used  in  early  times  by  the  people 
who  inhabited  the  shores  of  the  Palus  Maeotis,  ca 
pable  of  containing  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  men, 
were  termed  KOfiapai  by  the  Greeks.'  They  were 
made  to  work  fore  and  aft,  like  the  fast-sailing 
proas  of  the  Indian  seas,- and  continued  in  use  until 
the  age  of  Tacitus,  by  whom  they  are  still  named 
camara,*  and  by  whom  their  construction  and  uses 
are  described." 

•CAMELOPARIrALIS  (ka/tiiXonapdaXic),  the 
Camelopard  or  Giraffe,  the  Giraffa  Camelopardalis, 
L.  "The  name  Giraffa,"  observes  I*.  Col.  Smith, 
"  is  derived  from  the  Arabic  ZuraphaAta,  which  is 
itself  corrupted  from  Amharir  Zirataka;  and  the 
Romans,  who  had  seen  this  animal  several  times 
exhibited  from  the  period  when  Julius  Ctesar  first 
displayed  one  to  the  people,  described  it  under  the 
name  of  Camelopardalis,  on  account  of  its  similari- 
ty to  the  Camel  in  form,  and  to  the  Panther  or 


I.  (ir.,  174-181.)— 3.  (Dig-.  IJ,  tit.  8,  a.  JT.)-J.  (Dig.  I,  W. 
t.)—i.  (Clc  ad  Qoint.  Fratr.,  iii.,  1,  ♦  1.— Propert.,  III.,  H., 
10— Plin.,  H.N„  xxxri,04.)-a.  (Vitrnr.,  Tii.,  3.)-«.  (Salmea. 
in  Spot-  Hadr,  c  10.)— 7.  vPU"-.  1.  e— Compare  Statiya,  fylv, 
I.,  ii5.7».>-8.  (Stmbo,  xi.,  p.  888,  ad.  Siebukcaa.)— ».  'Hi*. 
iii.,  47.)-  ,V»  «■*  inpara  Uall    x-  IS 
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rardalis  in  spots.  This  beautiful  animal  is  noticed 
by  Oppian,'  Diodorus  Siculus,'  Horace,'  Strabo,* 
and  Pliny  ;*  but  the  first  satisfactory  description  is 
found  in  the  JEtHopica  of  Heliodorus.*  Schneider 
follows  Pallas  in  referring  the  napdtov  of  Aristotle' 
to  this  same  animal.  ■  Modern  naturalists  have 
known  the  Giraffe  only  since  Mr.  Patterson,  CoL 
Gordon,  and  M.  le  VaiUion  found  it  in  South  Afri- 
ca ;  but  as  the  Romans  wero  acquainted  with  the 
animal,  it  must  have  existed  to  the  north  of  the 
equinoctial  line.  It  would  appear,  moreover,  that 
a  variety  or  second  species  is  found  in  Central  Af- 
rica ;  for  Park,  in  describing  his  escape  from  cap- 
tivity among  the  Moors,  noticed  an  animal  of  a 
nay  colour,  which  he  refers  to  the  Camelopardalis. 
Lt.  CoL  Smith  considers  this  animal  as  the  wild 
Camel  of  the  mountains,  the  existence  of  which 
has  been  attested  by  several  negroes  brought  from 
the  interior,  and  in  the  Prenestine  Mosaics,  where 
two  spotted  Camelopardales  are  seen  together ;  a  lar- 
ger animal  is  likewise  represented,  with  short  horns, 
but  without  spots,  and  the  name  TABOUC  written 
over.  In  a  drawing  of  the  same  mosaic,  the  word 
appears  to  be  partly  effaced,  but  to  have  been  PA- 
♦OUC.  It  is  remarkable,  that  while  the  spotted 
figures  are  without  a  name,  the  animal  in  question, 
occupying  that  part  of  the  picture  which  designates 
the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile,  should  be  called  by  the 
Ethiopian  appellation  of  the  Camelopard,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  was  Nabit,  resembling  the  Hot- 
tentot Naip ;  or,  by  the  second  reading,  be  like  the 
Arabic,  or  one  of  its  dialects. — The  absence  of  the 
Giraffe  from  Europe  for  three  centuries  and  a  half 
naturally  induced  a  belief  that  the  descriptions  of 
this  animal  were  fabulous,  or  nearly  so,  and  that  a 
creature  of  such  extraordinary  height  and  apparent 
disproportions  was  not  to  be  found  among  the  actu- 
al works  of  nature.  This  skepticism  was  first 
shaken  by  Le  Vaillant,  the  traveller,  and  is  now 
completely  removed."* 

•CAME'LUS  (KapqXoc),  the  Camel.  As  Buffon 
remarks,  Aristotle  has  correctly  described  the  two 
species  of  Camel,  which  he  calls  the  Bactrian  and 
the  Arabian,  the  former  being  the  Camclut  Bactri- 
anut,  L.,  or  the  Camel  with  two  hunches,  one  on 
the  shoulders,  and  the  other  on  the  croup ;  and  the 
latter,  the  Camelus  Dromedariut,  L.,  or  the  species 
with  only  one  hunch,  and  of  which  the  Dromedary, 
properly  so  called,  is  a  breed.  The  Dromedary  of 
the  Greeks  is  the  Mahairy,  and  is  the  most  celebra- 
ted for  speed.  "  The  name  by  which  these  animals 
are  generally  known  in  Europe  is  evidently  derived 
from  an  Eastern  root,  namely,  Djemel  of  the  Arabs, 
Gamal  or  Gimal  of  the  Hebrews,  and  points  out  the 
quarter  where  they  have  been  domesticated  from  a 
period  anterior  to  all  historical  documents.  Al- 
though the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  take  univer- 
sally as  little  notice  of  the  Camel  as  an  inhabitant 
of  Northwestern  Africa  or  Egypt,  as  they  speak  re- 
peatedly of  htm  in  Syria,  Arabia,  and  the  rest  of 
western  Asia,  we  may  easily  infer,  from  a  consid- 
eration of  the  peculiar  structure  of  this  animal,  that 
the  predestined  habitation  of  the  genus  was  on  the 
Bandy  deserts  of  the  Zahara,  as  well  as  the  plains 
of  Arabia,  Persia,  the  Indies,  and  Southern  Tarta- 
ry.  The  silence  of  profane  writers,  however,  is 
compensated  by  the  Sacred  Writings.  In  Genesis, 
the  King  of  Egypt  is  mentioned  as  having  bestowed 
Camels  upon  Abram ;  consequently,  their  presence 
in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  is  established  before  the 
era  of  the  earliest  Greek  or  Roman  writers.  And 
yet  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  Camel  is  not  rep- 


I.  (Cytej  iiu>— S.  (U.,  51.)-*.  (Epirt.,  U.,  i.,  105.)— «. 
Jtni.,  p.  774,  888,  ed.  Cn.)-4.  (H.  N.,  Tiii.,  87.— Compare 
«*opn«.,  rn„  ».>_«.  (x.,  S7.)-7.  (H.  A,  ii,  S.)-8.  (Griffith'! 
C«Ti«f  ml.  it.,  p  hi,  .eon,.— Smith'!  Supplement.) 


resented  in  the  hieroglyphics,  either  in  domestic 
scenes  or  in  subjects  relating  to  religion.  In  all 
obvious  cases,  the  intelligence  of  man  may  be  con- 
sidered as  acting  in  unison  with  thd  intentions  of 
Nature;  now,  as  this  sagacity  to  appreciate  his 
own  interests  had  already,  in  the  earliest  ages,  car- 
ried the  Camel  over  India,  China,  and  Middle  Rus- 
sia, it  is  certainly  rather  surprising  that  the  Romans, 
in  their  frequent  wars  in  Northern  Africa,  should 
not  have  found  them  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
mentioned,  till  Procopins  first  notices  camel-riding 
Moors  in  arms  against  Solomon,  the  lieutenant  of 
Belisarius :  from  that  period,  and  most  particularly 
during  the  progress  of  the  sword  of  the  Koran  to 
Morocco,  the  Camel  is  the  most  striking,  and  con- 
sidered the  most  useful  animal  in  the  country.  It 
is  probable  that  this  animal  increased  in  proportion 
as  agriculture  diminished;  at  least  the  two  facts 
are  coeval  'With  the  Koran,  also,  the  Camel  first 
crossed  the  Bosporus,  and  spread  with  the  Turks 
over  their  present  dominions  in  Europe."1 

*C  AMM'ARUS  (cdpuiapof  or  -tc),  a  variety  of  the 
Cant,  or  SquiUa,  acording  to  Athcneus.  It  is  the 
common  Lobster,  the  Cammarut  of  Pliny,  and  the 
Cancer  Cammarut  of  Linnaeus.  Aristotle,  in  the 
second  chapter  of  the  fourth  book  of  his  "History 
of  Animals,"  gives  a  most  faithful  and  elaborate 
account  of  the  species,  which  is  still  an  inhabitant 
of  the  Mediterranean.' 

CAMITSUS.    (Vid.  Honsa.) 

CAMPESTRE  (sc.  tubligar)  was  a  kind  of  gn 
die  or  apron,  which  the  Roman  youths  wore  rouoi 
their  loins  when  they  exercised  naked  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martins.*  The  campsstre  was  sometimes  won 
in  warm  weather  in  place  of  the  tunic  under  the 
toga  (eampettri  tub  toga  cinetut*). 

CAMPIDOCTO'RES  were  persons  who  taught 
soldiers  their  exercises.*  In  the  times  of  the  Re- 
public, this  doty  was  discharged  by  a  centurion,  or 
a  veteran  soldier  of  merit  and  distinction  {Exerei 
tationibut  nottrit  non  veteranorum  alijuit,  eui  deem*, 
muralit  out  eaica,  ted  Graculut  magitter  atttttW) 

CAMPUS  MARTIUS.  The  term  camput  be- 
longs to  the  language  of  Sicily,  in  which  it  signified 
a  hippodrome  or  race-course  (Ka/iirit,  lirxodpo/tot 
ZiKcAotf ') ;  but  among  the  Romans  it  was  used  to 
signify  an  open  plain,  covered  with  herbage,  and 
set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  exercise  or  amusement. 
Eight  of  these  plains  are  enumerated  by  P.  Victoi 
as  appertaining  to  the  city  of  Rome ;  among  which 
the  most  celebrated  was  the  Campus  Martius,  so 
called  because  it  was  consecrated  to  the  god  Mars.1 
Some  difference  exists  between  Livyand  Dionysiut 
Halicamassus  respecting  the  period  at  which  this- 
consecration  took  place.  The  former  states'  that, 
upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  the  people  took 
possession  of  their  property  \ager  Tarquiniorum), 
situate  between  the  city  and  the  Tiber,  and  assign- 
ed it  to  the  god  of  war,  by  whose  name  it  was  tub- 
tequently  distinguished ;  whereas  the  latter  Bays" 
that  the  ager  Tarquiniorum  bad  been  usurped  from 
that  divinity,  to  whom  it  belonged  of  old,  and  ap- 
propriated by  the  Tarquins,  so  that  it  was  only  re- 
stored to  its  original  service  upon  their  expulsion, 
which  gains  confirmation  from  a  law  of  Nuraa,  quo- 
ted by  Festus,"  "Secunda  tpotia  in  Martit  aram  is 
campo  Solitaurilia  utra  voUterit  eadito."1* 

From  the  greater  extent  and  importance  of  this 
plain  beyond  all  the  others,  it  was  often  spoken  of 
as  the  plain,  near'  kt-oxnv,  without  any  epithet  to  dis- 


1.  (Griffith'!  Caiier,  toJ.  It.,  p.  37 Smith'!  Supplement.)— 

t.  (Adams,  Append.,  i.  t.) — 3.  (Anguetin.,  Da  Cit.  Dei.,  air , 
17.) — 4.  (Aacon.,  ad  Cie.,  pro  Scioto,  p.  SO,ed.  Orelli.— Hot, 
EpieU,  I.,  ».,  18.)— 5.  (Veeet.,  i.,  11.)— «.  (Plin.,  Panejt,  It.) 
—7.  (Heaven.)— 8.  (Lit,  Fi,5.)— ».  (Lc.)— 10.  (v.,  p.  87*.  a* 
1704.)— 11.  (a.  v.  Opima.)—  IS.  (Compare  Lit.,  i.,  44.) 
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angotah  it,  as  in  the  passage  of  Festus  just  cited  ;' 
tad,  therefore,  whenever  the  word  is  so  used,  it  is 
the  Campos  Martius  which  is  to  be  understood  as 
always  referred  to. 

The  general  designation  Campus  Martius  com- 
prised two  plains,  which,  though  generally  spoken 
•f  collectively,  are  sometimes  distinguished.'  The 
tanner  of  these  was  the  so-called  ager  Tarquinio- 
tnm,  to  which  Juvenal'  refers,  inde  Superbi  Totum 
regis  agrum ;  the  other  was  given  to  the  Roman 
people  by  the  vestal  virgin  Caia  Taratia  or  Suffetia,* 
aod  is  sometimes  called  Camput  Tiberinut,*  and 
sometimes  Camput  Minor.* 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  precise  limits  of 
the  Campus  Martius,  but  in  general  terms  it  may 
lie  described  as  situated  between  the  Via  Lata  and 
Via  FUminia,  on  the  north,  the  Via  Recta  on  the 
south ;  as  bounded  by  the  Tiber  on  the  west,  and 
the  Pantheon  and  gardens  of  Agrippa  towards  the 
east ;  and  the  Campus  Minor,  or  Tiberinus,  occu- 
pied the  lower  portion  of  the  circuit  towards  the 
Vi*  Recta,  from  the  Pons  JSlius  to  the  Pons  Janic- 
ntenais.     (Vid.  Beidoe.)7 

That  the  Campus  Martius  was  originally  without 
the  city  is  apparent,  first,  from  the  passages  of 
Liry  and  Dionysius  above  referred  to ;  secondly, 
from  the  custom  of  holding  the  Comitia  Centuriata 
there,  which  could  not  be  held  within  the  Pomari- 
tm  ;  hence  the  word  camput  is  put  for  the  comitia,* 
which  also  explains  the  expression  of  Cicero,'  fort 
damn*  campi,  and  of  Lucan,"  vcnalit  camput,  which 
means  "  a  corrupt  voter ;"  thirdly,  because  the  gen- 
erals who  demanded  a  triumph,  not  being  allowed 
to  enter  the  city,  remained  with  their  armies  in  the 
Campus  Martius  ;  and,  finally,  because  it  was  not 
lawful  to  bury  within  the  city,  whereas  the  monu- 
ments of  the  illustrious  dead  were  among  the  most 
(tricing  ornaments  with  which  it  was  embellished.'1 
(FW.  Bdstum.)  But  it  was  included  in  the  city  by 
Ajrrelian  when  he  enlarged  the  walls." 

Tne  principal  edifices  which  adorned  this  famous 
plain  are  described  by  Strabo,"  and  are  amply  treat- 
ed of  by  Nardini."  It  was  covered  with  perpetual 
verdure,"  and  was  a  favourite  resort  for  air,  exer- 
cise, or  recreation,  when  the  labours  of  the  day 
were  over."  Its  ample  area  was  crowded  by  the 
young,  who  there  initiated  themselves  in  all  warlike 
■ad  athletic  exercises,  and  in  the  games  usual  to 
the  palestra ;  for  which  purpose  the  contiguous 
Tfter  rendered  it  peculiarly  appropriate  in  early 
times,  before  public  baths  were  established."  Hence 
rsipai  is  used  as  "  a  field"  for  any  exercise,  mental 
or  boduy."  Wooden  horses  were  also  kept  in  the 
Campos  Martius,  under  porticoes  in  winter,  and  in 
the  open  plain  during  summer,  in  order  to  give 
expertness  in  mounting  and  dismounting ;  a  neces- 
sary practice  when  stirrups  were  not  in  use." 
Horse-races  (cquiria)  also  took  place  here,  unless 
when  the  campus  was  overflowed,  upon  which  oc- 
casions they  were  removed  to  the  Campus  Martialis 
ob  the  Cadian." 

CAMPUS  SCELERATUS  was  a  spot  within  the 
walls,  and  close  by  the  Porta  Collina,  where  those 
of  the  vestal  virgins  who  had  transgressed  their 
tows  were  entombed  alive,  from  which  circum- 


L  (Property  it,  16,  Si.— Orid.  Faet.,  Ti.,  S37.— Li*.,  xl.,  45. 
— Lacea,  L,  180.— Hot-  Cum.,  in.,  I.,  10.— Cic,  CM.,  i.,  5.— 
D*  OC,  L,  ».)—*.  (Strabo,  t.,  8.)— S.  (Sat.,  ri..  545.)— 4. 
lAei.  ML,  Ti.,  7.— PKn-,  H.  N.,  irjri».,  11.)— 5.  (QeU.  et  Plin^ 
i.  ex.)— 6.  (Carol!.,  h,  J.)— 7.  (Nudini,  Rom.  Ant.,  Ti.,  5.— 
IliMl ,  De  Urbe  Km,  L,  ».)— 8.  (Cic.,  Da  Orat.,  iii.,  4S.)— 9. 
0»  Pwu,  *.)— 10.  0.  c)— 11.  (Stnbo,  L  c— Plut.,  Pomp.,  p. 
617,  D— Appiaa,  BeU.  Civ.,  i,  p.  418.— SueU,  Aug.,  c  100.— 
Chat,  e.  l.h-li  (Nndni,  Horn.  Ant,  i.,  8.)— 13.  (r..  8.)— 14. 
(Bam.  A«t,  tL,  6-0.)— 15.  (Hot.,  Cam.,  III.,  rii,  35.)— 16. 
(■ar,  Emeu,  I,  rii,  ».)-17.  (Strain,  L  e.-V«g«t,  i..  10.)- 
m.  (Oo,  Da  OC  l,  laV-Acao\  n,  IS— Pro  Maraa*  8.)— 1«. 
iTaaai  .  t,  SX>  -60.  rPaatae,  a.  t.) 


stance  it  takes  its  name.'  As  it  was  lnlawtul  to 
bury  within  the  city,  or  to  slay  a  vestal,  whose  per- 
son, even  when  polluted  by  the  crime  alluded  to, 
was  held  sacred,  this  expedient  was  resorted  to  in 
order  to  elude  the  superstition  against  taking  away 
a  consecrated  life,  or  giving  burial  within  the  city.1 

CAN'ABOS  or  CINN'ABOS  (xdvaSoc  or  alma- 
toc)  was  a  figure  of  wood,  in  the  form  of  a  skeleton, 
round  which  the  clay  or  plaster  was  laid  in  forming 
models.  Figures  of  a  similar  kind,  formed  to  dis- 
play the  muscles  and  veins,  were  studied  by  paint- 
ers in  order  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  anatomy.* 

CANA'LIS,  which  means  properly  a  pipe  or  gut- 
ter for  conveying  water,  is  also  used  in  three  spe- 
cific significations  : 

I.  To  designate  a  particular  part  of  the  Forum 
Romanum.* 

"  In  faro  infimo  boni  hominct  atoue  dUct  ambulant ; 
In  medio  propter  canalem,  ibi  ottentatoret  men." 

The  immediate  spot  so  designated  is  not  precisely 
known ;  but  we  can  make  an  approximation  which 
cannot  be  far  from  the  truth.  Before  the  Cloaca 
were  made,  there  was  a  marshy  spot  in  the  Forum 
called  the  Laciis  Curtius  ;•  and  as  the  Cloaca  Max- 
ima was  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  draining  off 
the  waters  which  flowed  down  from  the  Palatine 
Hill  into  the  Forum,  it  must  have  bad  a  mouth  in 
it,  which  was  probably  near  the  centre.  The  "  ken- 
nel," therefore,  which  conducted  the  waters  to  this 
embouchure,  was  termed  Canalit  in  Faro;  and  be- 
cause the  idle  and  indigent  among  the  lower  class- 
es were  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  this  spot,  they 
were  named  Canaucolk.*  The  canalis  appears  to 
have  had  gratings  (eancclli)  before  it,  to  which  Cice- 
ro' refers  when  he  says,  that  after  the  tribune  P. 
Sextus  had  arrived  at  the  Columna  Menia,  "  tantut 
ttt  ex  omnibus  tpectaculit  usque  a  Capitolio,  tantut 
ex  fori  canceUit  plautut  excitatut ;"  by  which  he 
means  all  classes,  both  high  and  low :  the  upper, 
who  sat  between  the  Columna  Menia  and  the  Cap- 
itol ;  and  the  lower,  who  were  stationed  near  the 
canceUi  of  the  canalis.  In  the  modern  city  of  Rome, 
the  foul  waters  empty  themselves  into  the  sewers 
through  an  archway  nearly  six  feet  high,  the  mouth 
of  which  is  closed  by  an  iron  grating  called  cancello, 
so  that  the  passer-by  is  annoyed  by  the  effluvia  ex- 
haling from  them ;  which,  we  learn  from  a  passage 
in  Tertullian,'  was  also  the  case  in  the  ancient  city. 

II.  Canalis  is  used  by  Vitruvius*  to  signify  the 
channel  which  lies  between  the  volutes  of  an  Ionic 
capital,  above  the  cymatium  or  echinus,  which  may 
be  understood  by  referring  to  the  representation  of 
an  Ionic  capital  given  in  the  article  Asteaoalds. 

III.  In  reference  to  aquasducts,  Canalis  is  used 
by  Frontinus"  for  a  conduit  of  water  running  paral- 
lel to  the  main  course  (specus),  though  detached 
from  it.  Accurately  speaking,  it  therefore  means  a 
pipe  of  lead  or  clay,"  or  of  wood,"  attached  to  tho 
aquaeduct,  which  brought  a  stream  of  water  from 
the  same  source,  but  for  some  specific  use,  and  not 
for  general  distribution ;  though  the  word  is  some- 
times used  for  a  watercourse  of  any  kind. 

CAN'ATHRON  (KuvaOpov),  a  carriage,  the  uppei 
part  of  which  was  made  of  basket-work,  or,  more 
properly,  the  basket  itself,  which  was  fixed  in  tht 
carriage."  Homer  calls  this  kind  of  basket  zeioivc. " 


1.  (Lit-  riii.,  15.) — 3.  (Compare  Feetue,  a.  r.  Probrnm.) — I 
(AriMoc,  H.  A.,  iii.,  5.— Id.,  Da  Gen.  An.,  ii.,  6.— Pollux,  (room, 
ni.,  1M  ;  x.,  189,— Suid.  et  Heajcfa.,  a.  t.— MOUar,  Archaol.  dm 
Kunet,  4  JOS,  n.  7.)— 4.  (Plant.,  Corcnl.,  IV„  i.,  14.)— 5.  (Tv 
ro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  140,  ed.  Muller.)— 0.  (Featns,  a.  r  —Coat 
para  Aul.  Gel.,  ir.,  SO.)— 7.  (Pro  Sext.,  58.)— 8.  (De  Pall.,  c.  S- 
— 0.  (iii.,  3,  p.  07,  ed.  Bipont.)— 10.  (c.  67.)— 11.  (Vitrar.,  nil. 
7.)—  IS.  (Palladio,  ix.,  11.) — 13.  (Xen.,  Agoa.,  Tiii.,  7.— Plut. 
Agee-  o.  10.)— 14.  (D.,  xxiv.,  190,  >07.— Ec  atath.,  ad  loc.— Com 
para  Stun,  Lex.  Xenoph.,  a.  t.  KdvaBpo*.-  -ScheOer,  De  Re  Va 
bio.,  p.  68.) 
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CANDELABRUM. 

•t,ANCER,  the  Crab.    {Vid.  Cascinus.) 

CANDE'LA,  a  candle,  made  either  of  wax  (ceruij 
or  tallow  (tebacea),  was  used  universally  by  the  Ro- 
mans before  the  invention  of  oil  lamps  (lucerna).1 
They  used  for  a  wick  the  pith  of  a  kind  of  rush  call- 
ed tcirpus.*  In  later  times  candehe  were  only  used 
by  the  poorer  classes ;  the  houses  of  the  more  weal- 
thy were  always  lighted  by  lucerne.* 

CANDELA'BRUM  was  originally  used  as  a  can- 
dlestick, but  was  afterward  used  to  support  lamps 
(/ImTxriijof),  in  which  signification  it  most  common- 
ly occurs.  The  candelabra  of  this  kind  were  usu- 
ally made  to  stand  upon  the  ground,  and  were  of  a 
considerable  height.  The  most  common  kind  were 
made  of  wood  ;4  but  those  which  have  been  found 
in  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  are  mostly  of  bronze. 
Sometimes  they  were  made  of  the  more  precious 
metals,  and  even  of  jewels,  as  was  the  one  which 
Antiochus  intended  to  dedicate  to  Jupiter  Capitoli- 
nus.'  In  the  temples  of  the  gods  and  palaces  there 
were  frequently  large  candelabra  made  of  marble, 
and  fastened  to  the  ground.' 

There  is  a  great  resemblance  in  the  general  plan 
ana  appearance  of  most  of  the  candelabra  which 
have  been  found.  They  usually  consist  of  three 
parts :  1.  the  foot  (floats ) ;  2.  tho  shaft  or  stem  (xnv- 
a6f) ;  3.  the  plinth  or  tray  (<J«nc6f ),  large  enough  for 
a  limp  to  stand  on,  or  with  a  socket  to  receive  a 
wax  candle.-  The  foot  usually  consists  cf  three 
lions'  or  griffins'  feet,  ornamented  With  leaves ;  and 
the  shaft,  which  is  cither  plain  or  fluted,  generally 
ends  in  a  kind  of  caySal,  on  which  the  tray  rests  for 
supporting  the  lamp.  S^arXmeti  we  find  a  figure 
between  the  capital  and  'he  tray,  as  is  seen  in  the 
eantlciaUrja.  on  the  rurLc  bund  ir.  r'^e  annexed  wood- 


eut,  which  is  taken  from  the  Miueo  Barbmico,''  and 
represents  a  candelabrum  found  in  Pompeii.    The 


1.  (Varro,  Do  Liny.  Ut^  r..  S4.— Martial,  xlr.,  43.— Athen., 
jr.,  p.  700.1—  2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,iTi.,  70.)— S.  (Jot.,  Sat,  iii, 
J87.)  — 4.  (Cic,  ad  Quint.  Pnttr.,  iii.,  7.  —  Martial,  xir.,  44.— 
Patron.,  c  05.- Athen.,  xv.,  p.  700.)— 5.  (Cic,  Varr.,  iv.,  88.)— 
»   (Muieo,  Pio-Clem.,  ir..  1,5;  t.,  1,  3.)— 7.  (ir.,  nl.  47.) 


CANDELABRUM. 

one  on  the  left  hand  is  also  a  representation  of  a 
candelabrum  found  in  the  same  city,'  and  is  made 
with  a  sliding  shaft,  by  which  the  light  might  be 
raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure. 

The  best  candelabra  were  made  at  -<Egina  and 
Tarentum.* 

Theie  are  also  candelabra  of  various  other  forms, 
'.hough  those  which  have  been  given  above  are  by 
fur  the  most  common.  They  sometimes  consist  of 
a  figure  supporting  a  lamp,'  or  of  a  figure,  by  the 
sHe  of  which  the  shaft  is  placed  with  two  branches, 
^ach  of  which  terminates  in  a  flat  disc,  upon  which 


a  lamp  was  placed.  A  candelabrum  of  the  latter 
kind  is  given  in  the  preceding  woodcut.4  The  stem 
is  formed  of  a  liliaceous  plant ;  and  at  the  base  is  a 
mass  of  bronze,  on  which  a  Silenus  is  seated,  en- 
gaged in  trying  to  pour  wine  from  a  skin  which  he 
holds  in  his  left  hand,  into  a  cup  in  bis  right. 
There  was  another  kind  of  candelabrum,  entirelv 


different  from  those  which  have  been  describe* , 
which  did  not  stand  upon  the  ground,  but  was  pla- 


1.  (Mm.  Borb,  ri.,  ]>1. «!.)—«.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxiir., «.)— a. 
(Mas.  B.rb.,  rii.,  jd.  18.)— 4.  (Mm.  Borb,  ir.,  pi.  59.) 
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eed  upon  the  table.  These  candelabra  usually  con- 
sist of  pillars,  from  the  capita's  of  which  several 
lamps  hang  down,  or  of  trees,  ft  )m  whose  branches 
lamps  also  are  suspended.  The  preceding  woodcut 
represents  a  very  elegant  candelabrum  of  this  kind, 
found  in  Pompeii.1 

Tho  original,  including  the  stand,  is  three  feet 
high.  The  pillar  is  not  placed  in  the  centre,  but  at 
one  end  of  the  plinth,  which  is  the  case  in  almost 
every  candelabrum  of  this  description  yet  found. 
The  plinth  is  inlaid  in  imitation  of  a  vine,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  of  silver,  the  stem  and  fruit  of  bright 
bronze.  On  one  side  is  an  altar  with  wood  and  fire 
upon  it;  and  on  the  other  a  Bacchus  riding  on  a 
tiger. 

CANDYS  (iratxfof),  a  gown  worn  by  the  Medes 
and  Persians  over  their  trousers  and  other  gar- 
ments.* It  had  wide  sleeves,  and  was  made  of 
woollen  cloth,  which  was  either  purple  or  of  some 
other  splendid  colour.  In  the  Persepolitan  sculp- 
tures, nearly  all  the  principal  personages  are  cloth- 
ed in  it.  The  three  here  sbown  are  taken  from  Sir 
R.  K.  Porter's  Travels." 


We  observe  that  the  persons  represented  in  these 
sculptures  commonly  put  their  hands  through  the 
sleeves  (<5«ip«irtf  ruf  X'ty"*  '*<*  T"v  favivuv),  but 
sometimes  keep  them  out  of  the  sleeves  (Ifu  run 
XtipiSuv) ;  a  distinction  noticed  by  Xenophon.*  The 
Persian  candys,  which  Strabo*  describes  as  a  "  flow- 
ered tunic  with  sleeves,"  corresponded  to  the  wool- 
len tonic  worn  by  the  Babylonians  over  their  linen 
shirt  (elplvtov  mduva  hreviirvet ;*  hrevtWn/f  tpeoif7). 
A  gown  of  the  same  kind  is  still  worn  by  the  Ara- 
bians, Turks,  and  other  Orientals,  and  by  both 
■exes. 

CANETHOROS  (mw^fipor).  When  a  sacrifice 
was  to  be  offered,  the  round  cake  (rpoxia  fdotc  ;* 
■somam,'  &Xq,  mola  taUa),  the  chaplet  of  flowers, 
the  knife  used  to  slay  the  victim,  and  sometimes 
the  frankincense,  were  deposited  in  a  flat  circular 
basket  («h>eov,  eanutrum),  and  this  was  frequently 
carried  by  a  virgin  on  her  head  to  the  altar.  The 
practice  was  observed  more  especially  at  Athens. 
When  a  private  man  sacrificed,  either  his  daughter 
or  some  unmarried  female  of  his  family  officiated 
as  his  canephoros  ;'•  but  in  the  Panathenaia,  the 
Dionysia,  and  other  public  festivals,  two  virgins  of 
the  first  Athenian  families  were  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  Their  function  is  described  by  Ovid  in 
(he  following  lines : 

"  Ma  fart*  die  aula  it  more  mella 
VertUe  ntppotito  fettat  in  PaliadU  aree* 
Pura  ttrtmatu  portaiatU  sacra  canittri*."" 

That  the  office  was  accounted  highly  honourable 
appears  from  the  fact  that  the  resentment  of  Har- 
modius,  which  instigated  him  to  kill  Hipparchus, 
arose  from  the  insult  offered  by  the  latter  in  forbid- 


1.  (Mas.  Botb,  ii.,  pL  II.)—*.  (Xan.,  Crr.,  i.,  3,  i  ».— Aaab., 
L.  »,  ♦  8.— Diod.  Sic,  itu,  77.)— 8.  (yoI.  C,  j>L  ♦».)—«.  (Cyrop., 
•iaL,  1,  t  IS,  »,)— ».  (xr.,  3,  IB.)-«.  (Hand.,  i.,  IBS.)— 7. 
.•man,  xn_  I,  SO.)— 8.  (Addal  Epirr.,  Brnack,  H.,  HI.)— 8. 
(JRUmm,  T.  H ,  xi.,  5.)— 10.  (Armooh.,  Achsra.,  Ml-tSl.)— II. 
(Ilt.n,  713-713* 


ding  the  sister  of  Harmodins  to  walk  as  canephoros 
in  the  Panathenaic  procession.1  An  antefixa  in  the 
British  Museum  (see  woodcut)  represents  the  two 
canephoros  approaching  a  candelabrum.  Each  of 
them  elevates  one  arm  to  support  the  basket,  while 
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she  slightly  raises  her  tunic  with  the  other.  This 
attitude  was  much  admired  by  ancient  artists. 
Pliny'  mentions  a  marble  canephoros  by  Scopas, 
and  Cicero*  describes  a  pair  in  bronze,  which  were 
the  exquisite  work  of  Polycletus.    ( Vid.  Carvatis.) 

*CAN'CAMUM  (K&vitafiov),  a  substance  mention  • 
ed  by  Dioscorides*  and  which  Paul  of  .lEgina*  de- 
scribes as  the  gum  of  an  Arabian  tree,  resembling 
myrrh,  and  used  in  perfumes.  Avicenna  calls  it  a 
gum  of  a  horrid  taste.  Alston  remarks  that  "some 
have  taken  Lacca  to  be  the  Cancamum  Diotcoridit; 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  ancient 
Greeks."  Upon  the  whole,  Sprengel  inclines  to  the 
supposition  that  it  may  have  been  a  species  of  the 
Amyrit  Kataf.* 

CANIC'OLE.    (Vid.  Camalis.) 

•CANICTJLA.    (Vid.  Sirids.) 

«  CANIS  (kvov),  the  Dog.  "  The  parent-stock  of 
this  faithful  friend  of  man  must  always  remain  un- 
certain. Some  zoologists  are  of  opinion  that  the 
breed  is  derived  from  the  wolf;  others,  that  it  is  a 
familiarized  jackal :  all  agree  that  no  trace  of  it  is 
to  be  found  in  a  primitive  state  of  nature.  That 
there  were  dogs,  or,  rather,  animals  of  the  canine 
form,  in  Europe  long  ago,  we  have  evidence  from 
their  remains  ;  and  that  there  are  wild  dogs  we 
also  know.  India,  for  example,  affords  many  of 
them,  living  in  a  state  of  complete  independence, 
and  without  any  indication  of  a  wish  to  approach 
the  dwellings  of  man.  These  dogs,  however, 
though  they  have  been  accurately  noticed  by  com- 
petent observers,  do  not  throw  much  light  upon  the 
question.  The  most  probable  opinion  is  that  ad- 
vanced by  Bell,  in  hie  'History  of  British  Quadru- 
peds.' This  author  thus  sums  up :  •  Upon  the 
whole,  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  view  which  I 
have  taken,  that  the  wolf  is  probably  the  original 
of  all  the  canine  races,  may  be  stated  as  follows : 
the  structure  of  the  animal  is  identical,  or  so  nearly 
so  as  to  afford  the  strongest  &  priori  evidence  in  its 
favour.  The  Dog  must  have  been  derived  from  au 
animal  susceptible  of  the  highest  degree  of  domes- 
tication, and  capable  of  great  affection  for  mankind ; 
which  has  been  abundantly  proved  of  the  wolf. 
Dogs  having  returned  to  a  wild  state,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  condition  through  many  generations, 
exhibit  characters  which  approximate  more  and 
more  to  those  of  the  wolf,  in  proportion  as  the  in- 
fluence of  domestication  ceases  to  act.  The  two 
animals,  moreover,  will  breed  together,  and  produce 
fertile  young  ;  and  the  period  of  gestation  is  the 
same.  The  period  at  which  the  domestication  of 
the  Dog  first  took  place  is  wholly  lost  in  the  mist 
of  antiquity.    The  earliest  mention  of  it  ri  th« 
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CANNABIS. 


OANTICUM. 


Scriptures  occurs  during  the  tojoura  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  Egypt :  '  But  against  Israel  shall  not  a  dog 
move  his  tongue.'  It  is  again  mentioned  in  the 
Mosaic  law  in  a  manner  which  would  seem  to  show 
that  dogs  were  the  common  scavengers  of  the 
Israel  lUsh  camp,  as  they  still  are  in  many  cities  of 
the  East :  '  Neither  shall  ye  eat  any  flesh  that  is 
torn  of  beasts  in  the  field  ;  ye  shall  cast  it  to  the 
dogs.'  A  similar  office  seems  to  be  repeatedly  al- 
luded to  in  the  course  of  the  Jewish  history.  The 
Dog  was  considered  by  the  Jews  as  eminently  an 
unclean  animal,  and  was  the  figure  selected  for  the 
most  contemptuous  insults.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
be  struck  with  the  similarity  which  exists  in  the 
feelings  of  many  Oriental  nations  at  the  present 
day,  among  whom  the  very  phraseology  of  the 
Scriptures  is,  with  little  modification,  applied  to  a 
similar  purpose.1  The  Dog  was  held  in  great  ven- 
eration in  many  parts  of  Egypt,  particularly  at  the 
city  of  Cynopolis,  where  it  was  treated  with  divine 
honours.  According  to  Plutarch,  however,  the  an- 
imal lost  this  high  rank  by  reason  of  its  eating  the 
flesh  of  Apis,  after  Cambyses  had  slain  the  latter 
and  thrown  it  out,  on  which  occasion  no  other  ani- 
mal would  taste  or  even  come  near  it.  But  con- 
siderable doubt  has  been  thrown  on  this  story,  and 
the  idea  seems  so  nearly  connected,  as  Wilkinson 
remarks,  with  the  group  of  the  god  Mithras,  where 
■  he  dog  is  represented  feeding  on  the  blood  of  the 
slaughtered  ox,  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  the 
story  derived  its  origin  from  the  Persian  idol.  The 
Egyptians,  as  appears  from  the  monuments,  had 
several  breeds  of  dogs :  some  solely  used  for  the 
chase ;  others  admitted  into  the  parlour,  or  selected 
as  the  companions  of  their  walks ;  and  some,  as  at 
the  present  day,  chosen  on  account  of  their  pecu- 
liar ugliness.  The  most  common  kinds  were  a  sort 
of  fox-dog  and  a  hound ;  they  had  also  a  short- 
legged  dog,  not  unlike  our  turnspit,  which  was  a 
freat  favourite  in  the  house.  The  fox-dog  appears 
lo  have  been  the  parent-stock  of  the  modern  red 
wild  dog  of  Egypt,  which  is  so  common  at  Cairo 
and  other  towns  of  the  lower  country." — The  Al- 
banian Dcg  has  been  noticed  by  historians,  natural- 
jts,  and  poets,  ever  since  Europe  first  began  to  be 
raised  into  consequence  and  importance.  A  super- 
natural origin  and  infallible  powers  have  been  at- 
tributed to  it.  Diana  is  said  to  have  presented 
Procris  with  a  dog  which  was  always  sure  of  its 
prey,  and  to  this  animal  the  canine  genealogists 
of  antiquity  attributed  the  origin  of  the  celebrated 
race  of  the  southeast  of  Europe,  particularly  of 
Moloasus  and  Sparta.  The  very  fine  breed  of  dogs 
now  found  very  plentifully  in  this  corner  of  Europe, 
particularly  in  Albania,  accords  with  the  descrip- 
tions existing  of  its  progenitors,  indigenous  in  the 
same  countries,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  degen- 
erated. The  Mastiff  (  Cams  Anglicus,  L.)  is  another 
fine  and  powerful  species.  This  breed  was  assidu- 
ously fostered  by  the  Romans  while  they  had  pos- 
session of  Britain,  and  many  of  them  were  exported 
to  Rome,  to  combat  wild  animals  in  the  amphi- 
theatre. The  catuli  MclUan  were  a  small  species, 
or  a  kind  of  lap-dog.  The  modern  Maltese  dog  is 
a  small  species  of  the  Spaniel,  and  so,  perhaps,  was 
the  ancient.' 
»CANNA,  a  Cane  or  Reed.  (Vid.  Calamus.) 
•OANN'ABIS  (KuwaStc),  Hemp.  The  aasva&f 
hiupoc  of  Dioscorides  and  Galen  is  evidently  the 
Cannabis  saliva,  or  Hemp.  Sprengel  agrees  with 
C.  Baubin,  that  the  xuvvoStc  aypia  is  the  Althaa 
cannabina* 


1.  (Penny  Cyclopedia,  Tol.  i.,  p.  57,  Mqq.)— S.  (Wilkinson, 
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•CANTH'ARIS  (navOapic).  From  the 
authorities  having  stated  of  the  xavdapic  that  it  is 
found  among  grain  (Nicander  applies  to  it  the  epi- 
thet oiTtftayoc),  it  has  been  inferred  that  it  could 
not  have  been  what  is  now  called  the  Caniharii,  or 
Spanish  Fly,  since  this  latter  is  found  principally 
upon  the  asb,  the  privet,  and  the  elder,  and  seldom 
or  never  among  grain.  Sprengel  thinks  it  probable 
that  Dioscorides1  was  acquainted  with  two  species 
of  Cantharides ;  the  one  he  pronounces  to  be  the 
Mylabris  Dioscoridis  (the  same,  probably,  as  the  My- 
labris dehorn  of  LatreiHe  and  Wilson) ;  the  other  he 
is  confident  was  not  the  Lytta  vesieatoria,  and  he 
hesitates  whether  to  call  it  the  Meloe  prascarabaus. 
Stackhouse,  again,  suggests  that  the  icavdapic  of 
Theophrastus*  was  the  Cturculio  granarius.  "  To 
me  it  now  appears,"  observes  Adams,  "  that  the 
common  icavSapic  of  the  Greeks  was  the  Mylabris 
cichorii.  It  is  still  extensively  used  in  the  East  for 
making  blistering  plasters.' 

CANTHARUS  {tuvOapoe).  I.  was  a  kind  of  drink 
ing-cup,  furnished  with  handles  (cantharus  ansa*). 
It  is  said  by  some  writers  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  one  Cantharus,  who  first  made  cups  of  this 
form.'  The  cantharus  was  the  cup  sacred  to  Bac- 
chus,' who  is  frequently  represented  on  ancien* 
vases  holding  it  in  his  hand,  as  in  the  following 
woodcut,  which  is  taken  from  a  painting  on  an  an- 
cient vase.* 


Mr* 


*II.  Cantharus  was  also  the  name  of  a  hsn, 
which  jElian  calls  navfapoc  tfaAarnof .  It  ts  the 
Spams  cantharus,  L.  Its  flesh  is  like  that  of  the 
Gilt-head  in  taste  and  other  qualities.' 

•III.  Cantharus,  the  Beetle.  ( Vid.  Scarab/«d»  > 
CANTICUM.  In  the  Roman  theatre,  between 
the  first  and  second  acts,  flute  music  appears  to 
have  been  introduced,'  which  was  accompanied  by 
a  kind  of  recitative,  performed  by  a  single  actor,  or, 
if  there  were  two,  the  second  was  not  allowed  to 
speak  with  the  first.  Thus  Diomedes"  says,  "  J* 
canticis  una  tantum  debet  esse  persona,  aU  si  dua  /«• 
erint,  ita  debent  esse,  ut  a  occulta  una  audiat  net  col- 
loquatur,  sed  sccum,  si  opus  fueril,  verba  facial."     In 
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IM  canticum,  as  violent  gesticulation  was  required, 
it  appears  to  hare  been  the  custom,  from  the  time 
of  Livius  Andronicus,  for  the  actor  to  confine  him- 
self to  the  gesticulation,  while  another  person  sang 
the  recitative.1  The  canticum  always  formed  a 
part  of  a  Roman  comedy.  Diomedes  observes  that 
a  Roman  comedy  consists  of  two  parts,  dialogue 
and  canticum  (Latiiut  comadict  duobus  tantum  mem- 
bra constant,  dncrbio  et  cantico).  Wolf*  endeav- 
ours to  show  that  cantica  also  occurred  in  tragedies 
and  the  Atellana?  fabulte.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  did  in  the  latter ;  they  were  usually  com- 
posed in  the  Latin,  and  sometimes  in  the  Greek 
language,  whereas  the  other  parts  of  the  Atellane 
plays  were  written  in  Oscan.  (Vid.  Ate  llanos 
Fjitvvm.) 

CAPELEI'ON.    (Vid.  Caupona.) 

•CAPER  (Tpdyor),  the  he-Goat.  Capra  is  the 
same  for  the  female,  to  which  alf  corresponds  in 
Greek.  The  generic  appellation  in  the  Linnsean 
system  is  Capra  Mr  cut.  The  ancients  were  like- 
wise acquainted  with  the  wild  Goat, or  Capra  ibex; 
it  is  supposed  to  be  the  Ako  or  Akko  of  Deuterono- 
my,* and  the  rpayiXatfa  of  the  Septuagint  and  of 
Diodorus  Siculus.*  Among  the  Egyptians,  the 
Goat  was  regarded  as  the  emblem  of  the  generative 
principle,  and  was  held  sacred  in  some  parts  of  the 
land.  The  Ibex,  or  wild  goat  of  the  Desert,  how- 
ever, was  not  sacred.  It  occurs  sometimes  in  as- 
tronomical subjects,  and  is  frequently  represented 
among  the  animals  slaughtered  for  the  table  and  the 
altar,  both  in  the  Thebaid  and  in  Lower  Egypt.' 
"  It  is  a  feet  of  a  singular  nature,"  observes  Lt.  Col. 
Smith,  "  that,  as  far  as  geological  observations  have 
extended  over  fossil  organic  remains,  among  the 
multitude  of  extinct  and  existing  genera,  and  species 
of  mammiferous  animals,  which  the  exercised  eye 
of  comparative  anatomists  has  detected,  no  portions 
of  Caprine  or  Ovine  races  have  yet  been  satisfacto- 
rily authenticated ;  yet,  in  a  wild  state,  the  first  are 
found  in  three  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  perhaps 
m  the  fourth ;  and  the  second  most  certainly  ex- 
ists in  every  great  portion  of  the  earth,  New-Hol- 
land, perhaps,  excepted.  It  would  almost  seem  as 
if  this  class  of  animals  were  added  by  Providence 
to  the  stock  of  other  creatures  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  being  the  instruments  which  should  lead 
man  to  industry  and  peace ;  at  least  such  an  effect 
may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  ascribed  to  them ;  and, 
if  not  the  first  companion,  the  Goat  may  neverthe- 
less be  regarded  as  the  earliest  passive  means  by 
which  mankind  entered  upon  an  improving  state  of 
existence.  The  skins  of  these  animals  were  prob- 
ably among  the  first  materials  employed  for  cloth- 
ing. Afterward  the  long  hair  of  the  goat  was  mix- 
ed up  with  the  short  and  soft  fur  of  other  animals, 
and,  united  with  the  gum  of  trees  or  animal  glue, 
manufactured  into  that  coarse  but  solid  felt  known 
in  Northern  Asia  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  noticed 
by  historians  and  poets.  It  was  probably  of  this 
material  that  the  black  war-tunics  of  the  Cimbri 
were  made,  in  their  conflicts  with  Marina ;  and  we 
know  it  was  the  winter  dress  of  the  auxiliary  co- 
horts, and  even  of  the  Roman  legions  in  Britain,  at 
least  to  the  period  of  Constantine.  But,  long  before 
lots  era,  the  gradual  advance  of  art  was  felt,  even 
ia  the  depth  of  Northern  Europe ;  the  distaff  had 
reached  the  Scandinavian  nations ;  and  the  thread, 
at  first  platted  into  ribands,  afterward  enlarged,  and 
wrought  like  matting  into  a  kind  of  thrum,  was  at 
length  woven  into  narrow,  and,  last  of  all,  into  broad 
nieces  of  cloth.    In  the  riband  plat  (»'.  «.,  plaid)  we 
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see  the  origin  of  the  check  dresses  common  to  most 
nations  of  northern  latitudes  during  their  incipient 
state  of  civilization  ;  for  these  were  made  by  plat- 
ting the  ribands  into  broader  and  wanner  pieces. 
The  stripes,  almost  universal  in  the  South,  were 
the  same  plats  sewed  together.  That  goat's  hail 
was  the  chief  ingredient  among  the  Scandinavians, 
is  proved  by  their  divinities  being  dressed  in  Geita 
Kurtlu.  The  domestic  goat  in  the  north  and  west 
of  the  Old  'World  preceded  sheep  for  many  ages, 
and  predominated  while  the  country  was  chiefly 
covered  with  forests ;  nor  is  triers  evidence  or 
wool-bearing  animals  crossing  the  Rhine  or  the 
Upper  Danube  till  towards  the  subversion  of  the 
Roman  Empire."1 

•CAPHU'RA  (Ko^onpd),  the  Camphor-tree.  Sy- 
meon  Seth  is  the  first  Greek  who  makes  mention 
of  the  Camphor-tree,  or  Lou-rut  Camphora,  L.  He 
describes  it  as  a  very  large  tree,  growing  in  India, 
the  wood  of  which  is  light  and  ferulaceous.  Cam- 
phor was  first  introduced  into  medical  practice  by 
the  Arabians. 

CAPILLUS.    (Vid.  Coma.) 

CAPISTRUM  (aSop&td),  a  baiter,  a  tie  for  horses, 
asses,  or  other  animals,  placed  round  the  head  01 
neck,  and  made  of  osiers  or  other  fibrous  materials. 
It  was  used  in  holding  the  bead  of  a  quadruped 
which  requimd  any  healing  operation,1  in  retaining 
animals  at  the  stall,'  or  in  fastening  them  to  the 
yoke,  as  shown  in  the  woodcut  Akatbcm  (p.  79). 
In  representations  of  Bacchanalian  processions,  the 
tigers  or  panthers  are  attached  to  the  yoke  by  ca- 
pistra  made  of  vine-branches.  Thus  we  read  of 
the  vite  eaputrata  tigret  of  Ariadne,*  and  they  are 
seen  on  the  bas-relief  of  a  sarcophagus  in  the  Vati- 
can representing  her  nuptial  procession.  Set  tho 
annexed  woodcut 


In  ploughing  fields  which  were  planted  with  vines 
or  other  trees,  the  halter  had  a  small  basket  at- 
tached to  it,  enclosing  the  mouth,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  ox  from  cropping  the  tender  shoots  (fitcr.Hit  ca- 
pittrariP).  Also,  when  goatherds  wished  to  obtain 
milk  for  making  cheese,  they  fastened  a  muzzle  or 
capistrum,  armed  with  iron  points,  about  thn  mouth 
of  the  kid,  to  prevent  it  from  sucking.' 

Bands  of  similar  materials  were  used  to  tie  vinea 
to  the  poles  (pali)  or  transverse  rails  (juga)  of  a 
trellis.* 

The  term  fopttia  was  also  applied  to  a  contri- 
vance used  by  pipers  (aiXirrat)  and  trumpeters  to 
compress  their  mouths  and  cheeks,  and  thus  to  aid 
them  in  blowing.  ( Vid.  Chiridota.)  This  was  said 
to  be  the  invention  of  Marsyas.' 

CAPITA'LIS.    {Vid.  Caput.) 

CA'PITE  CENSI.    (Vid.  Caput.) 


1.  (Crifttk'.  Caviar,  vol.  hr,  p.  »4,  eeqq.)— t.  (Columella. 
Ti.,  1».)— S.  (Vara,  D*  Re  Boat.,  ii.,  «.>— 4.  (Orid,  Epiat,  iL, 
80.— Sidoa.  Apoll.,  earn,  zxii.,  23.)— 5.  (Plin,  B.  N,  xrii.,  49 
«  *.— Cato,  Da  Re  Boat,  M.>— «.  (Virg,  GeoTg,  iii,  *»».)— 7 
(Columella,  it,  SO ;  ri,  S.) — 8.  (Simonidee,  Brandt  Analect,  i. 
12S.— Sophoclea.  ap.  Cic  ad  Alt,  ii,  18.— Ariatoph,  At,  tat 
— Vcap,  580.— Eouit..  1147 .— Schol.  ad  U.) 
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CAPITOLIUM. 


CAPNIOS. 


'J A TITIS  DEMINUTIO.    (Vid.  Caput.) 
CAPITO'LIUM.    This  word  is  used  in  different 

significations  by  the  Latin  writers,  the  principal  of 

which  are  the  following : 

I.  Capitolium,  a  small  temple  (tacellum1),  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  by  Numa,  and  dedicated 
to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,*  situated  in  the  Re- 
gio  ix.  on  the  Esquiline,  near  to  the  spot  which  was 
afterward  the  Circus  of  Flora.'  It  was  a  small  and 
humble  structure,  suited  to  the  simplicity  of  the  age 
in  which  it  was  erected,4  and  was  not  termed  capi- 
tolium  until  after  the  foundation  of  the  one  mention- 
ed below,  from  which  it  was  then  distinguished  as 
the  Capitolium  vetut.*  Martial*  alludes  to  it  under 
the  name  of  antiquum  Jovem. 

II.  Capitolium,  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Optimus 
Maximus,  in  the  Regio  viii.  on  the  Mons  Tarpeius,' 
so  called  from  a  human  head  being  discovered  in 
digging  the  foundations.*  Martial  distinguishes 
very  clearly  this  temple  from  the  one  mentioned 
above : 

"  Eaquiliis  domui  est,  damns  ctt  tibi  colle  Diana ; 
Inde  novum,  veltrcm  protpicit  inde,  Jovem."* 

Tarquinius  Priscus  first  vowed  during  the  Sabine 
war  to  build  this  temple,  and  commenced  the  found- 
ations.10 It  was  afterward  continued  by  Servius 
Tullius,  and  finally  completed  by  Tarquinius  Superb- 
us  out  of  the  spoils  collected  at  the  capture  of  Su- 
essa  Pometia,"  but  was  not  dedicated  until  the 
year  B.C.  607,  by  M.  Horatius."  It  was  burned 
down  during  the  civil  wars,  at  the  time  of  Sulla, 
B.C.  83,"  and  rebuilt  by  him,  but  dedicated  by 
Lutatius  Catulus,  B.C.  69."  It  was  again  burned 
to  the  ground  by  the  faction  of  Vitellius,  A.D.  70," 
and  rebuilt  by  Vespasian ;  upon  whose  death  it  was 
again  destroyed  by  fire,  and  sumptuously  rebuilt  for 
he  third  time  by  Domitian." 

The  Capitolium  contained  three  temples  within 
the  same  peristyle,  or  three  cells  parallel  to  each 
other,  the  partition  walls  of  which  were  common, 
and  all  under  the  same  roof.17  In  the  centre  was 
the  seat  of  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus,"  called  cella 
Jovit,1'  and  hence  he  is  described  by  Ovid"  as 
"media,  qui  sedet  «de  Deus."  That  of  Minerva 
was  on  the  right ;"  whence,  perhaps,  the  allusion 
of  Horace,**  "  Proximo*  illi  tamen  occupavit  Pallas 
komire* ;"  and  that  of  Juno  upon  the  left ;  but  com- 
pare Livy,**  "Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus,  Juno  regi- 
na,  et  Minerva,"  and  Ovid,**  which  passages  are 
considered  by  some  writers  to  give  Juno  the  prece- 
dence over  Minerva,  The  representation  of  the 
Capitolium  in  the  next  woodcut  is  taken  from  a 
medal. 


ilie  exact  position  occupied  by  this  temple  has 


1.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  t.,  158.)— S.  (Varro,  I.  c.)— 3.  (Var- 
10,  L  c— Notit.  Imper  —  P.  Victor.)— 4.  (Val.  Max.,  iv.,  4,  »  11 .) 
—5.  (Varro,  1.  c.)— «.  (Epigr,  V.,  rxii.,  4.)— 7.  (Liry,  i.,  6S.)— 8. 
fDionye,  it.,  p.  Si7.— LiT,  1.  c— Varro,  Do  Liar.  Lat.,  v.,  41.— 
«ctt.,  ad  Virg,  JBn.,  viii.,  345.)— 9.  (Epigr.,  VII.,  lrxiii.)— 10. 
(LiT,  i.,  38.— Tacit.,  Hiat.,  iii.,  72.— Compare  Plin.,  H.  N,  iii., 
».)— 11.  (Tacit.,  1.  c— LiT.,  i.,  55.)— IS.  (LiT.,  ii.,  8.)— 13.  (Ta- 
cit, 1.  c-Plin,  H.  N.,  xiii,  27.— Pint,  Sull,  c.  87.)— 14.  (Ta- 
rit,  1.  c^-Plin,  H.  N,  xix.,  6.— Lit.,  Epit.,  98.)— 15.  (Tacit., 
I.  c— Plin.,  H.  N,  xxxiT.,  17.)— 16.  (Suet ,  Dom,  c  5.)— 17. 
(Diooya,  it.,  p.  148 )— 18.  (Dionya,  1.  c.)— 19.  (Goll.,  Tii.,  1,S. 
-Lit.,  x.,  S3.)— SO.  (Ex  Pont.,  hr_  »,  33.)— SI.  (Lit.,  Tii.,  3.)— 
S3.  (Carm,  I.,  xii.,  It.)— S3,  (iii.,  17.)— 84  (Triat.,  ii.,  889, 393.) 
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been  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  Sane  twitei* 
consider  it  to  have  been  upon  the  north,  and  some 
upon  the  south  point  of  the  Mons  Capitolinus ;  some, 
that  it  stood  upon  a  different  summit  from  the  arx, 
or  fortress,  with  the  intermontium  between  them . 
others,  that  it  was  within  the  art,  which  is  again 
referred  by  some  to  that  side  of  the  mount  which 
overhangs  the  Tiber,  and  by  others  to  the  opposite 
acclivity.  The  reader  will  find  the  subject  fully 
discussed  in  the  following  works :  Marlian.,  Vib. 
Rom.  Topogr.,  ii.,  1,  6. — Donat.,  De  Urb.  Rom.— 
Lucio  Mauro,  Antichita  ii  Roma. — Andreas  Fulvio, 
Id. — Biondo,  Roma  Rataurat. — Nardil!:,  Roma  An- 
tica,  v.,  14. — Bunsen  and  Plattner,  Betchreibung 
Rome. — Niebuhr,  Hist.  Rom.,  vol.  i.,  p.  602,  transl. 

III.  Capitolium  is  sometimes  put  for  the  whole 
mount,  including  both  summits,  as  well  as  the  tn 
termontium,  which  was  originally  called  Mons  Sa- 
turnius,1  and  afterward  Mons  Tarpeius,'  from  the 
virgin  Tarpeia,  who  was  killed  and  buried  there  by 
the  Sabines  -,  and,  finally,  Mons  Capitolinus,  for  the 
reason  already  stated ;  and,  when  this  last  term 
became  usual,  the  name  of  Tarpeia  was  confined 
to  the  immediate  spot  which  was  the  scene  of  her 
destruction,*  viz.,  the  rock  from  which  criminals 
were  cast  down.  This  distinction,  pointed  out  by 
Varro,  is  material ;  because  the  epitbet  Tarpeian, 
so  often  applied  by  the  poeto  to  Jupiter,  has  been 
brought  forward  as  a  proof  tbat  the  temple  stood 
upon  the  same  side  as  the  rock,  whereas  it  only 
proves  that  it  stood  upon  the  Tarpeian  or  Capitoline 
Mount.  At  other  times  capitolium  is  used  to  desig- 
nate one  only  of  the  summits,  and  tbat  one  appa- 
rently distinct  from  the  arx  ;*  which  obscurity  is 
farther  increased,  because,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
is  sometimes  put  for  the  whole  mount,'  and  at  oth 
ers  for  one  of  the  summits  only.* 

There  were  three  approaches  from  the  Forum  tt> 
the  Mons  Capitolinus.  The  first  was  by  a  flight  ol 
100  steps  (centum  gradus1),  which  led  directly  to  the 
side  of  the  Tarpeian  Rock.  The  other  two  were 
the  clitnu  Capitolinus  and  clivus  Asyli,*  one  of  which 
entered  on  the  north,  and  the  other  on  the  south 
side  of  the  intermontium,  the  former  by  the  side  of 
the  Carceres  Tulliani,  the  latter  from  the  foot  of  the 
Via  Sacra,  in  the  direction  of  the  modem  accesses 
on  either  side  of  the  Palazzo  de'  Consultori ;  but 
which  of  these  was  the  clivus  Capitolinus  and 
which  the  clivus  Asyli,  will  depend  upon  the  dispu- 
ted situation  of  the  arx  and  Temple  of  Jupiter  Opti- 
mus Maximus. 

The  epithets  aurea'  and  fulgent"  are  illustrative 
of  the  materials  with  which  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
O.  M.  was  adorned  :  its  bronze  gates,"  and  gilt  ceil- 
ings and  tiles."  The  gilding  of  the  latter  alone  cost 
12,000  talents." 

IV.  Capitolium  is  also  used  to  distinguish  the 
chief  temples  in  other  cities  besides  Rome." 

CAPITULUM.     (Vid.  Columna.) 

*CAP"NIOS  or  CAPNOS  (itdirvioc  or  Kairvor),  a 
plant  which  all  the  authorities  agree  in  referring  to 
the  Fumaria  qffieinaWr,  or  common  Fumitory.  Sib- 
thorp  is  the  only  exception,  who  prefers  the  F.  par 
viflora.  Lam.  It  is  the  Fel  terra  of  Scribonius  Lar- 
gus."  The  juice  of  this  plant  was  used,  according 
to  Pliny,  in  the  cure  of  ophthalmia."  It  derives  its 
name  from  its  juice,  when  spread  over  the  eyes,  af- 


I.  (Varro,  Do  Ling.  Lat.,  v..  48.)— S.  (Id.,  t.,  41.— Dionya, 
iii,  p.  193 ;  ir..  p.  847.)— 3.  (Varro,  1.  c.)— 4.  (Dionya.,  x.,  p. 
•11.— LiT.,  i.,  S3  ;  ii.,  8.— Aol.  Ool!.,  t.,  12.)— 5.  (Lit,  t,  40.) 
— 8.  (Compare  LiT.,  ii,  49;  iii,  15;  T,  41. — Flor,  iii,  81.— 
Virg,  -«n,  Tiii,  858.— Sorr,  ad  Virg,  L  c)— 7.  (Tacit,  lliat. 
iii,  71.)— 8.  (Tadt.,  L  c)— 9.  (Virg,  -«n,  Tiii,  348.)— 10 
(Hor,  Carm,  III,  iii.,  43.)— II.  (LiT,  x,  83.)— 18.  (Plin,  H 
N-  xxxiii,  18.)— IS.  (Plot,  Poplic,  p,  104.)— 14.  (Sil.  Ital,  xi. 
207.— Plant,  Core,  II,  ii,  19.— Suet,  Tiber,  40.)— 15.  (AJ 
ama,  Append,  a.  t.)— 10.  (II.  N.,  xxt.,  13.) 
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CAPROS. 


CAPULUS. 


reeling  them  like  smoke  btawvic).  Its  flower  is 
purple.  The  modern  Greeks  call  this  plant  xawvo 
and  Konvoyopro.  Sibthorp  found  it  growing  very 
abundantly  in  cultivated  places.* 

♦CAPFARIS  (Kawvapic),  a  plant  which  Sprengel, 
Stackhouse,  and  Schneider  agree  in  referring  to  the 
CapparU  Spinota,  L.,  or  Thorny  Caper-bush.  Sib- 
thorp, however,  is  in  favour  of  a  variety  of  the  C. 
Spinoia,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Cappari* 
•Mte.1  Dioscorides  mentions  several  kinds  from 
different  countries,  all  differing  in  their  qualities. 
The  best  came  from  Carta,  the  next  in  the  order  of 
merit  from  Phrygia.' 

•CAPRA,  the  she-Goat,  the  alf  of  the  Greeks. 
{rid.  Caper.) 

•CAPTIEA,  a  wild  she-Goat,  or,  rather,  a  species 
of  wild  goat  generally.  Pliny*  speaks  of  it  as  being 
possessed  of  a  very  keen  sight,  which  may,  perhaps, 
identify  it  with  the  Dorcas,  or  Gazelle.  Cuvier, 
however,  makes  Pliny's  Caprea  the  same  with  the 
Ctrsut  Capreolu*,  L.,  or  Roebuck.    (Vid.  Dorcas.') 

•CAPRIFICATIO,  the  process  of  caprification, 
or  a  ripening  of  figs  on  the  domestic  tree  by  means 
of  insects  found  on  the  wild  fig.  The  process  is 
described  briefly  by  Eustathius,'  and  more  at  large 
by  Pliny.'  The  former,  speaking  of  the  wild  fig- 
trees,  says  that  what  are  called  V^v«f  ("  little  gnats") 
pass  from  them  into  the  fruit  of  the  domestic  fig, 
and  strengthen  it  to  such  a  degree  as  to  prevent 
its  falling  off  from  the  tree.  The  latter  remarks 
that  the  wild  fig-tree  engenders  small  gnats  (culi- 
ut\  which,  when  the  natal  tree  decays,  and  fails  to 
afford  tbem  nutriment,  betake  themselves  to  the 
domestic  tree,  and,  penetrating  by  their  bites  into 
the  fruit  of  this,  introduce,  along  with  themselves, 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  which  causes  the  fruit  into 
which  they  hare  entered  to  ripen.  These  insects 
consume,  also,  the  milky  humour  in  the  young  fruit, 
the  presence  of  which  would  make  them  ripen  more 
■lowly.  The  process  of  caprification,  as  given  by 
modern  authorities,  is  as  follows  :  "  The  operation 
it  rendered  necessary  by  the  two  following  facts, 
aameiy,  that  the  cultivated  fig  bears,  for  the  most 
part,  female  flowers  only,  while  the  male  flowers 
are  abundant  upon  the  wild  fig-tree ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  flower  of  the  fig  is  upon  the  inside  of  the 
receptacle  which  constitutes  the  fruit.  It  is  hence 
found  necessary  to  surround  the  plantations  and 
gardens  containing  the  figs  with  branches  and  limbs 
bearing  male  flowers  from  the  wild  fig-tree,  thus 
preparing  the  way  for  the  fertilizing  the  female 
flowers  in  the  garden :  and  from  these  wild  flow- 
ers the  fertilizing  pollen  is  borne  to  the  other  figs 
upon  the  wines  and  legs  of  small  insects  which  are 
found  to  inhabit  the  fruit  of  the  wild  fig."* 

•CAPRIFI'CUS  (tpivtoc,  lptv6c),  the  wild  fig-tree, 
me  Piatt  Carica,  L.  ( Vid.  Syce,  and  Capbipicatio.) 

•CAPRIMULGtJS.    (Vid.  Aioothzlas.) 

•CAPROS  (xanpoc),  I.  the  wild  Boar,  called  by  the 
Romans  Aper.  (Vid.  Sos.)  The  flesh  of  this  ani- 
mal was  highly  esteemed  by  that  people,  and  it  was 
customary  to  serve  up  whole  ones  at  table.  Hence 
the  boar  was  termed  eeerue  caput,  or,  as  we  would 
■ay,  the  "  head  dish  ;"  hence,  also,  the  language  of 
Juvenal  in  speaking  of  the  wild  boar,  "  animal  prop- 
ter ammria  natum,"  "  an  animal  born  for  the  sake 
•f  banquets."* 

•II.  A  species  of  fish,  the  Zeut  Aper  of  Linnaeus, 
called  in  Italian  Riondo,  and  in  French  Sauglier. 
h  is  a  small  yellowish  fish,  inhabiting  the  Mcditer- 


I.  (BDleroeck,  Flan  Clune*,  p.  178.)— S.  (Dioecor.,  ii.,  M. 
— TBeophraet.,  K.  P.,  i..  i.—Mxmm,  i.,  184.— Adama,  Append., 
«.t.>— 3.  'BOlertwck,  Flora  Claanea,  p.  138.)— «.  <H.  N.,  zl., 
K.y—t.  (On«llh'«  Cosier,  toL  t.,  p.  114.)—  8.  (Comment,  in 
"..  n,  4*3.)— 7.  (H.  N.,  xt.,  1».>— 8.  (EncTclopwtta Americana, 
<eL  »,  p.  115.)— 9.  (Sat.,  i.,  141.) 


ranean,  and  is  the  same  with  the  pert*  pvstlta  of 
Brunnich.1 

CAPSA  (aim.  CAPSULA),  or  SCRINIUM,  v»as 
the  box  for  holding  books  among  the  Romans. 
Theso  boxes  were  usually  made  of  beech- wood,' 
and  were  of  a  cylindrical  form.  There  is  no  doubt 
respecting  their  form,  since  they  are  often  place* 
by  the  side  of  statues  dressed  in  the  toga.  Tnr 
following  woodcut,  which  represents  an  open  cap**! 
with  six  rolls  of  books  in  it,  is  from  a  painting  itt 
Pompeii. 


There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  ditrei- 
ence  between  the  capsa  and  (he  scrinium,  except 
that  the  latter  word  was  usually  applied  to  those 
boxes  which  held  a  considerable  number  of  rolls 
(«crtnia  da  magnif').  Boxes  used  for  preserving 
other  things  besides  books  were  also  called  capsa:,* 
while  in  the  scrinia  nothing  appears  to  have  been 
kept  but  books,  letters,  and  other  writings. 

The  slaves  who  had  the  charge  of  these  book- 
chests  were  called  captarii,  and  also  ctutode*  terta- 
iorum ;  and  the  slaves  who  carried,  in  a  capsa  be- 
hind their  young  masters, the  books,  Sec,  of  the  sons 
of  respectable  Romans,  when  they  went  to  school, 
were  also  called  capsarii  (Quern  eequitur  cuttot 
angutta  vernula  capiat).  We  accordingly  find 
them  mentioned  together  with  the  pxdagogi  (con 
ttat  quotdam  cum  padagogis  ct  eapsariit  unoprandio 
necatot*). 

When  the  capsa  contained  books  of  importance, 
it  was  sealed  or  kept  under  lock  and  key ;'  whence 
Horace*  says  to  his  work,  "  OdUti  clave;  et  grata 
tigillavudieo.'" 

CAPSA'RII,  the  name  of  three  different  classes 
of  slaves : 

1.  Of  those  who  took  care  of  the  clothes  of  per- 
sons while  bathing  in  the  public  baths.  (Vid.  Baths, 
p.  147.)  In  later  times  they  were  subject  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  preefectus  vigilum."  2.  Of  those 
who  had  the  care  of  the  capsa;,  in  which  books  and 
letters  were  kept.  (Vtd.  Capsa.)  3.  Of  those  who 
carried  the  books,  &c,  of  boys  to  school.  (Vid. 
Capsa.) 

CAPSULA.     (Vid.  Capsa.) 

CA'PULUS  (kukv,  Xatri),  the  hiH  of  a  sword. 
This  was  commonly  made  of  wood  or  horn,  but 
sometimes  of  ivory"  or  of  silver,"  which  was  either 
embossed1*  or  adorned  with  gems  (capulu  radiant*- 
but  emu).1*  Philostratus"  describes  the  hilt  of  a 
Persian  acinaces,  which  was  made  of  gold  set  with 
beryls,  so  as  to  resemble  a  branch  with  its  buds. 
These  valuable  swords  descended  from  father  to 
son."  When  Theseus  for  the  first  time  appears  at 
Athens  before  his  father  ^Egeus,  he  is  known  by 
the  carving  upon  the  ivory  hUt  of  his  sword,  and  is 


1.  (Ariitot.,  H.  A,  ii™  13.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.;— 8.  (H 
N.,  iri.,  84.)— S.  (Mart.,  i.,  3.)— 4.  (Flin.,  It.  N.,  xt.,  18, 4 4— 
Mart.,  xi.,  8.)—*.  (Jot.,  Sat.,  x.,  117.)— fl.  (Snet.,  Ner.,  SB.)— 
7.  (Mart.,  i,  87.)— 8.  (Epirt.,  I.,  IX.,  S.l— «,  (Becker,  Galloa,  i, 
191.— RSttiger,  Sabina,  i..  108.)— 10.  (Dig.  1,  tit.  15,  a.  J.)~ll- 
(Spartian.,  Hadr.,  10,  /AeAerrocwxof.) — 13.  (<lprw>/v  ffwve: 
Hon.,  H.,  i.,  319.)— 13.  (Plin.,fl.N.,xxxiii.,  13.)— 14.  (Claud., 
Da  Laud.  Stil.,  ii..  88.)— 13.  (Imag.,  ii ,  t.v-18.  i Claud.,  1.  c) 
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CAPUT. 


CARACALLA. 


(has  gared  from  being  poisoned  by  the  aconite 
which  Medea  has  administered.1 

The  handles  of  knives  were  made  of  the  same 
materials,  and  also  of  amber.'  Of  the  beautiful 
and  elaborate  workmanship  sometimes  bestowed  on 
knife-handles,  a  judgment  may  be  formed  from  the 
three  specimens  here  introduced.* 


The  term  capulus  is  likewise  applied  to  the  han- 
dle of  a  plough  by  Ovid,  as  quoted  in  Amnion,  p.  80. 

CAPUT,  the  head.  The  term  "  head"  is  often 
used  by  the  Roman  writers  as  equivalent  to  "  per- 
son" or  "  human  being."4  By  an  easy  transition, 
it  was  used  to  signify  "  life :"  thus,  capite  damnari, 
plecti,  Sic.,  are  equivalent  to  capital  punishment. 

Caput  is  also  used  to  express  a  man's  status,  or 
civil  condition  ;  and  the  persons  who  were  regis- 
tered in  the  tables  of  the  censor  are  spoken  of  as 
capita,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  the  word 
avium,  and  sometimes  not'  Thus  to  be  registered 
in  the  census  was  the  same  thing  as  caput  habere : 
and  a  slave  and  a  filius  familias,  in  this  sense  of  the 
word,  were  said  to  have  no  caput.  The  sixth  class 
of  Servius  Tullius  comprised  the  proletarii  and  the 
capite  censi,  of  whom  the  latter,  having  little  or  no 
property,  were  barely  rated  as  so  many  head  of  citi- 
zens.' 

He  who  lost  or  changed  his  status  was  said  to  be 
capite  minutus,  deminutus,  or  capitis  minor.1  The 
phrase  se  capite  deminuere  was  also  applicable  in 
case  of  a  voluntary  change  of  status.* 

Capitis  minutio  is  defined  by  Gaius*  to  be  status 
permutatio.  A  Roman  citizen  possessed  tibertas, 
civitas,  and  familia :  the  loss  of  all  three,  or  of  lib- 
ertas  and  civitas  (for  civitas  included  familia),  con- 
stituted the  maxima  capitis  deminutio.  This  capi- 
tis deminutio  was  sustained  by  those  who  refused 
to  be  registered  at  the  census,  or  neglected  the  re- 
gistration, and  were  thence  called  incensi.  The  tn- 
census  was  liable  to  be  sold,  and  so  to  lose  his  lib- 
erty ;  but  this  being  a  matter  which  concerned  citi- 
zenship and  freedom,  such  penalty  could  not  be  in- 
flicted directly,  and  the  object  was  only  effected  by 
the  fiction  of  the  citizen  having  himself  abjured  his 
freedom.  (Vid.  Banishment,  p.  136.)  Those  who 
refused  to  perform  military  service  might  also  be 
sold.1'  A  Roman  citizen  who  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  enemy  lost  his  civil  rights,  together  with  his 
liberty,  but  he  might  recover  them  on  returning  to 
his  country.    (VU.  Postliminium.)    Persons  con- 


1.  (Ond,  Met.,  Til.,  «S.)— S.  (^  of  mil  Xo«a2  iiavatpais  W- 
wcvrai :  Emtath.  'ji  Dimiya.,  SOS.)— 8.  (Montfancon,  Antiq.  Ex- 
pliqu**,  iii.,  1»,  nl.  61.)— 4.   (Cm.,  Boll.  Gmll.,  rr.,  15.)— 5. 

Sir.,  iii.,  S4  ;  x.,  47.)— fl.  ((Jell.,  ivi.,  10.— Cic,  Do  Repub.,ii., 
.)— 7.  (Hor.,  Carol.,  HI.,  t.,  «.)— 8.  (Cic,  Ton.,  c.  *.)-». 
(Dfc.  4,  tit.  5,  \  1.)— 10.  (Cic,  Pro  Carina,  34.— Ulp.,  Fragm., 
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demned  to  ignominious  punishments,  as  to  In* 
mines,  sustained  the  maxima  capitis  deminutio.  A 
free  woman  who  cohabited  with  a  slave,  after  no- 
tice given  to  her  by  the  owner  of  the  slave,  became 
an  ancilla,  by  a  senatus  consultum  passed  in  the 
time  of  Claudius.1 

The  loss  of  civitas  only,  as  when  a  man  was  in- 
terdicted from  fire  and  water,  was  the  media  capitis 
deminutio.     {Vid.  Banishment.) 

The  change  of  familia  by  adoption,  and  by  the  in 
manum  conventio,  was  the  minima  capitis  deminu- 
tio. A  father  who  was  adrogated  suffered  the  mini- 
ma capitis  deminutio,  for  he  and  his  children  were 
transferred  into  the  power  of  the  adoptive  father 
A  son  who  was  emancipated  by  his  father  also  sus- 
tained the  minima  capitis  deminutio  ;  the  cause  of 
which  could  not  be  the  circumstance  of  his  being 
freed  from  the  patria  potestas,  for  that  made  the 
son  a  liberum  caput ;  but  the  cause  was,  or  was 
considered  to  be,  the  form  of  sale  by  which  the 
emancipation  was  effected. 

A  judicium  capitale,  or  rxena  capi  talis,  was  one 
which  affected  a  citizen's  caput. 

CAPUT.  (Vid.  Interest  or  Money.) 
CAPUT  EXTORUM.  The  Roman  soothsayers 
(harvspiees)  pretended  to  a  knowledge  of  coming 
events  from  the  inspection  of  the  entrails  of  vic- 
tims slain  for  that  purpose.  The  part  to  which 
they  especially  directed  their  attention  was  the  liv- 
er, the  convex  upper  portion  of  which  seems  to 
have  been  called  the  caput  eziorum*  Any  disease 
or  deficiency  in  this  organ  was  considered  an  unfa- 
vourable omen ;  whereas,  if  healthy  and  perfect,  it  • 
was  believed  to  indicate  good  fortune.  ITie  harus 
pices  divided  it  into  two  parts,  one  called  familiaris, 
the  other  hostilis .-  from  the  former  they  foretold 
the  fate  of  friends,  from  the  latter  that  of  enemies 
Thus  we  read*  that  the  head  of  the  liver  was  muti- 
lated by  the  knife  of  the  operator  on  the  "  familiar" 
part  (caput  jeeinoris  a  familiari  parte  coram),  which 
was  always  a  bad  sign.  But  the  word  "  caput" 
here  seems  of  doubtful  application ;  for  it  may  des- 
ignate either  the  convex  upper  part  of  the  liver,  or 
one  of  the  prominences  of  the  various  lobes  which 
form  its  lower  and  irregularly  concave  part.  It  is, 
however,  more  obvious  and  natural  to  understand 
by  it  the  upper  part,  which  is  formed  of  two  prom- 
inences, called  the  great  and  small,  or  right  and  left 
lobes.  If  no  caput  was  found,  it  was  a  bad  sign 
(nihil  tristius  accidcre  potuit) ;  if  well  defined,  O' 
double,  it  was  a  lucky  omen.* 
*CARA,  a  plant.  (Vid.  Carecm.) 
•CAR'ABUS  (xapaSoc),  a  crustaceous  animal,  of 
which  there  is  frequent  mention  in  the  classics.  It 
is  the  Locusla  of  Pliny,  in  French  langouste.  There 
is  some  difficulty,  remarks  Adams,  in  determining 
to  what  species  of  Cancer  it  applies.  Schneider 
thinks  it  was  certainly  not  the  Cancer  homarus; 
and  he  is  not  quite  satisfied  that  it  was  the  C.  tic 
phas.' 

CARACA'LLA  was  an  outer  garment  used  in 
Gaul,  and  not  unlike  the  Roman  lacerna.  ( Vid.  La 
cerna.)  It  was  first  introduced  at  Rome  by  the 
Emperor  Aurelius  Antoninus  Bassianus,  who  com 
pelled  all  the  people  that  came  to  court  to  wear  it, 
whence  he  obtained  the  surname  of  Caracalla. 
This  garment,  as  worn  in  Gaul,  does  not  appear  tt 
have  reached  lower  than  the  knee,  but  Caracalli 
lengthened  it  so  as  to  reach  the  ankle.  It  after 
ward  became  common  among  the  Roman*,  and  gar 
ments  of  this  kind  were  called  caracalla;  Antoniante 


1.  (Ulp.,  Frag.,  xi.,  II.— Compare  Tacit.,  Ann.,  xii.,  58,  anf 
Soot.,  Yean.,  71.)—*.  (Plio.,  H.  N.,  xi.,  87,  a.  78.)— 3.  (Lit. 
n'ii.,  0.)— 4.  (Cic,  Do  Dir.,  ii.,  IS,  13.— Liv..  xxrii.,  2<>— I 
(Schneider,  ad  Arirtot.,  II  A  ,  iv.,  3.— Adam*,  Append  .  a.  v.W 
8.  (Anrel.  Vict.,  Epit.,  SI  ) 
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to  distinguish  them  from  the  Gallic  caracallss.1  It 
usually  had  a  hood  to  it,  and  came  to  je  worn  by 
the  clergy.  Jerome*  speaks  of  "  palUokm  mira  pul- 
earitudinis  in  nudum  caraeallarum  sed  absque  cucul- 
Us" 

CARBATINA.    (Vid.  Pieo.) 

•CARBUNCULUS  (uv6pat\  the  Carbuncle,  a 
precious  stone,  deriving  its  name,  both  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  small  ignited 
«oai  The  ancients  called  by  these  two  names  all 
the  red  transparent  gems,  which  have  since  been 
Jstinguisbed  by  the  different  appellations  of  Ruby, 
Garnet,  Ac.,  all  of  which  they  regarded  merely  as 
species  of  the  Carbuncle.  Theophrastus  and  Stra- 
oo  enumerate  toe  Carthaginian  and  Garamantian 
earbuneuli  among  those  most  in  repute.  "  Those 
carbuncles,"  observes  Dr.  Moore,  "which  Pliny 
tails  Alabandic,  because  they  were  cut  and  polish- 
ed at  Alabanda,  were  precious  garnets,  still  called 
by  some  mineralogists  Alabandines  or  Alamandines. 
What  he  afterward  says  of  Alabandic  carbuncles, 
which  were  darker  coloured  and  rougher  than  oth- 
ers, may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  near  Ala- 
banda both  precious  and  common  garnets  were  ob- 
tained." The  term  Carbunculu*  was  also  applied 
to  a  species  of  black  marble,  on  account  of  its  like- 
cess  to  a  quenched  coal,  and  out  of  which  mirrors 
were  sometimes  made.* 

CARCER.  Career  [Icerkar,  Ger.,  yopyvpa,  Greek) 
is  connected  with  Ipitof  and  elpyo,  the  guttural  be- 
ing interchanged  with  the  aspirate.  Thus  also  Var- 
io,*  "  Career  a  coercendo  quod  prohibentur  exire." 

CiEcEs  (Guk).  Imprisonment  was  seldom 
used  among  the  Greeks  as  a  legal  punishment  for 
offences ;  they  preferred  banishment  to  the  expense 
of  keeping  prisoners  in  confinement.  We  do,  in- 
deed, find  some  cases  in  which  it  was  sanctioned 
by  law ;  but  these  are  not  altogether  instances  of 
its  being  used  as  a  punishment.  Thus  the  farmers 
of  the  duties,  and  their  bondsmen,  were  liable  to 
imprisonment  if  the  duties  were  not  paid  by  a  speci- 
fied time ;  but  the  object  of  this  was  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  defaulters,  and  to  ensure  regularity  of 
payment.*  Again,  persons  who  had  been  mulcted 
in  penalties  might  be  confined  till  they  had  paid 
them.*  The  dn/jot  also,  if  they  exercised  the  rights 
of  citizenship,  were  subject  to  the  same  consequen- 
ces.' Moreover,  we  read  of  a  ieo/ioc  for  theft ;  but 
this  was  a  rtpoarlfaipuL,  or  additional  penalty,  the  in- 
fliction of  which  was  at  the  option  of  the  court 
which  tried  the  case ;  and  the  tea/tot  itself  was  not 
an  imprisonment,  but  a  public  exposure  in  the  wo- 
eWacxs,  or  stocks,  for  five  days  and  nights — the  to 
b>  ft>xy  it&ioDai.  We  may  here  observe,  that  in 
most  cases  of  theft  the  Athenians  proceeded  by 
"civil  action ;"  and  if  the  verdict  were  against  the 
defendant  (tl  rue  liiav  dUtpi  uXoirijc  0X0117),  he  had 
to  pay,  by  way  of  reparation,  twice  the  value  of  the 
stolen  property:  this  was  required  by  law.  The 
wpoarifiti/ta  was  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.*  Still 
the  idea  of  imprisonment  per  se,  as  a  punishment, 
was  not  strange  to  the  Athenians.  Thus  we  find 
that  Plato*  proposes  to  have  three  prisons :  one  of 
these  was  to  be  a  ouQpwioriptov,  or  penitentiary ; 
another  a  place  of  punishment — a  sort  of  penal  set- 
tlement away  from  the  city. 

The  prisons  in  different  countries  were  called  by 
iuTerent  names  :  thus  there  was  the  'kvayxalov,  in 
rkeotia;  the  Ktaiac,  at  Sparta;  the  Kipauoc,  at 
C j  pros ;  the  Sue,  at  Corinth ;  and,  among  the  Ioni- 


I  (Am**.  Vict,  Da  C«a,  21.— Spartan..  Ser,  St.— Anton., 
Cat,  tO—S.  (Sp,  118.)—*.  (Tlwopnnurt,  De  Lapid.,  c  11,  ». 
—Hill,  id  bo- Moore"!  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  lie.— Aduni,  Append., 
a.  t.>— i.  (Da  Lin*.  Lau,  ii.,  SSO-5.  (DBckh,  ii.,  57,  tranilo— 
t  rDcmoath,  c  Mid,  5S9,  SO.)— 7.  (Denuatb,  e.  Timocr.,  Tit, 
".1—8.  (DemaMlt..  c.  Tiawcr..  Tit.)— 0.  (J<£    K    uj 


ans,  the  yopyvpa,  as  at  Samos.1  lhe  prison  at 
Athens  was  in  former  times  called  ieo/iUTJpiov,  and 
afterward,  by  a  sort  of  euphemism,  obaifia-  It  wan 
chiefly  used  as  a  guardhouse,  or  place  of  execu- 
tion, and  was  under  the  charge  of  the  public  officer! 
called  the  eleven,  ol  h/Sena.  One  gate  in  the  prison, 
through  which  the  condemned  were  led  to  execu- 
tion, was  called  to  Xapaveiov.* 

The  Attic  expression  for  imprisonment  was  iei>. 
Thus,  in  the  oath  of  the  j3ovXevrai,  or  senators,  oc- 
curs the  phrase  aide  iijou  'Adqvatuv  oiih/a.  Hence 
we  have  the  phrase  iSeouoc  <pvhu^,*  the  "libera 
custodia"  of  the  Romans,  signifying  thai  a  party 
was  under  strict  surveillance  and  guard,  though  not 
confined  within  a  prison. 

Clicks  (Rohan).  A  career  or  prison  was  first 
built  at  Rome  by  Ancus  Marcius,  overhanging  the 
Forum.*  This  was  enlarged  by  Servius  Tullius, 
who  added  to  it  a  souterrain  or  dungeon,  called 
from  him  the  Tullianum.  Sallust*  describes  this  as 
being  twelve  feet  under  ground,  walled  on  each  side, 
and  arched  over  with  stonework.  For  a  long  time 
this  was  the  only  prison  at  Rome,'  being,  in  fact, 
the  "  Tower,"  or  state  prison  of  the  city,  which  was 
sometimes  doubly  guarded  in  times  of  alarm,  and 
was  the  chief  object  of  attack  in  many  conspiracies.' 
Varro*  tells  us  that  the  Tullianum  was  also  named 
"  Lautumic,"  from  some  quarries  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  or,  as  others  think,  in  allusion  to  the  "  Lau- 
tumiaj"  of  Syracuse,  a  prison  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock.  .  In  later  times  the  whole  building  was  called 
the  "  Mamertine."  Close  to  it  were  the  Scale  Ge- 
monis,  or  steps,  down  which  the  bodies  of  those 
who  had  been  executed  were  thrown  into  the  Fo- 
rum, to  be  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  Roman  popu- 
lace.* There  were,  however,  other  prisons  besides 
this,  though,  as  we  might  expect,  the  words  of  Ro- 
man historians  generally  refer  to  this  alone.  One 
of  these  was  built  by  Appius  Claudius,  the  decem- 
vir, and  in  it  he  was  himself  put  to  death." 

The  career  of  which  we  are  treating  was  chiefly 
used  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  persons  under 
accusation,  till  the  time  of  trial ;  and  also  as  a  place 
of  execution,  to  which  purpose  the  Tullianum  was 
specially  devoted.  Thus  Sallust11  tells  us  that  Len- 
tulus,  an  accomplice  of  Catiline,  was  strangled  there. 
Livy  also"  speaks  of  a  conspirator  being  delegatus  in 
Tullianum,  which  in  another  passage1'  is  otherwise 
expressed  by  the  words  m  inferiorem  demittut  ear- 
ceretn,  necatusque. 

The  same  part  of  the  prison  was  also  called  "  ro- 
bur,"  if  we  may  judge  from  the  words  of  Festus : 
"  Robur  in  earcere  dieitur  it  locus,  quo  pracipitatur 
maleficorum  genus."  This  identity  is  farther  shown 
by  the  use  made  of  it ;  for  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  place 
of  execution  in  the  following  passages :  "In  rotor* 
et  tenebris  exspirare."1*  "  Robur  el  taxum  (sc.  Tar- 
peium)  minitari.""  So  also  we  read  of  the  "  catenas 
—et  Italum  robur."" 

CAR'CERES.    (Tin.  Cmcus.) 

*CARCHAR'IAS  {Kapxapiac),  a  species  of  fish, 
called  in  English  the  White  Shark,  and  in  French 
Requtn.  The  scientific  name  is  Squalus  carcharias, 
L.,  or  Carcharias  vulgaris,  Cuvier.  The  Carchari- 
as is  the  same  with  the  Lamia  of  Aristotle,1'  Galen, 
and  Pliny ;"  the  Xaftvn  of  Oppian ;  the  mini  daArfr- 
nof '"  sea-dog")  of  Julian ;"  and  the  ndpxapoc  kvu» 
of  Lycopbron.**    It  has  also  been  called  by  some 


1.  (Herod.,  iii,  145.— Pollux,  Onom.,  Ii.,  45.)— 1.  (Pollux, 
Onoro.,  Tin.,  101. — Wichimuth,  Hellen.  Alterth,  ii.,  1,  v  95,  98.( 
—1.  (Thncyd.,  iii.,  St.)— 4.  (Lir,  i.,  H.|— 5.  (Cat.,  55.)— 6. 
(Jot.,  Sat.,  iii.,  IIS.)— 7.  (Liv.,  urn.,  S7 ;  xxxii,  86.)—  8.  (I.  c.) 
—9.  (Cramer,  Anc.  Italy,  i.,  430.)— 10.  (LiT,  iii,  57.— Plin- 
H.  N,  vii.,  WO— 11.  (1.  c.)— If.  (nil,  St.)— IS.  (xriii,  44.) 
—14.  (LiT,  xxxrfii,  59.— Sallntt,  1.  c.)— 15.  (Tacit,  Ana.,  r», 
Sfl.)— 16.  (Hor,  Cam,  It,  xiii,  180—17.  (U.  A,  v..  JO— M 
(H.  N,  ix,  140-19.  (N.  A,  i,  17.)-S0.  (Cataand,  M.) 
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Pitcit  Jana,  from  its  having  been  supposed  to  be 
the  fish  which  swallowed  Jona.1 

CARCHE'SIUM  (jcapx^atov),  a  beaker  or  drink- 
ing-cup,  which  was  used  by  the  Greeks  in  very  early 
times,  so  that  one  is  said  to  have  been  given  by  Ju- 
piter to  Alcmena  on  the  night  of  bis  visit  to  her.' 
It  was  slightly  contracted  in  the  middle,  and  its  two 
handles  extended  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.'  It 
was  much  employed  in  libations  of  blood,  wine,  milk, 
sni  honey.*  The  annexed  woodcut  represents  a 
magnificent  carchesium,  which  was  presented  by 
Charles  the  Simple  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denys.  It 
was  cut  out  of  a  single  agate,  and  richly  engraved 
with  representations  of  bacchanalian  subjects.  It 
held  considerably  more  than  a  pint,  and  its  handles 
were  so  large  as  easily  to  admit  a  man's  hand. 


The  same  term  was  used  to  designate  the  tops  of 
a  ship,  that  is,  the  structure  surrounding  the  mast 
immediately  above  the  yard  (vid.  Antenna),  into 
which  the  mariners  ascended  in  order  to  manage 
the  sail,  to  obtain  a  distant  view,  or  to  discharge 
missiles  (hie  summi  supcrai  carchesia  mali').  This 
was  probably  called  "  carchesium"  on  account  of  its 
resemblance  in  form  to  the  cup  of  that  name.  The 
ceruchi  or  other  tackle  may  have  been  fastened  to 
its  lateral  projections,  which  corresponded  to  the 
handles  of  the  cup  (tummilas  mali,  per  quam  funa 
trajiciunt ;'  foramina,  qua  tummo  mali  funa  recipi- 
utW).  Pindar*  calls  the  yard  of  a  ship  "  the  yoke  of 
its  carchesium,"  an  expression  well  suited  to  the 
relative  position  of  the  parts. 

The  carchesia  of  the  three-masted  ship  built  for 
Hiero  II.  by  Archimedes  were  of  bronze.  Three 
men  were  placed  in  the  largest,  (wo  in  the  next, 
and  one  man  in  the  smallest.  Breastworks  (trupti- 
kio)  were  fixed  to  these  structures,  so  as  to  supply 
the  place  of  defensive  armour ;  and  pulleys  (rpoxn- 
"Klai,  trochlea)  for  hoisting  up  stones  and  weapons 
from  below.*  The  continuation  of  the  mast  above 
the  carchesium  was  called  "  the  distaff"  (tiXaKurn), 
corresponding  to  our  topmast  or  topgallant-mast.10 
This  part  of  an  ancient  vessel  was  sometimes  made 
to  produce  a  gay  and  imposing  effect  when  seen 
from  a  distance  (lucida  qua  splendent  eummi  carche- 
tia  mali11).  The  carchesium  was  sometimes  made 
to  turn  upon  its  axis  (versatile1*),  so  that  by  means 
of  its  apparatus  of  pulleys  it  served  the  purposes  of 
a  crane. 

♦CARCINIUM  (Kopniviov),  according  to  Pennant, 
t  species  of  shellfish,  the  same  with  the  Cancer 
Bernardus,  Linn.,  or  Hermit-crab.  It  is  more  cor- 
rect, however,  to  say  that  the  Greeks  applied  the 
•sine  Carcinion  generically  to  the  parasite  crusta- 


1.  (Adwr.i,  Append.,  i.  T.)— S.  (Pherecvdee,  p.  97-100,  ed. 
Stan.)— 3.  (Athenaas,  xi.,  49.— Macrob.,  Sat.,  T.,  SI.)— I. 
(Sapphc,  Frag.— Virg.,  Geore.,  ir.,  380.— Ma.,  r.,  77.— Olid, 
Met^  Tji.,  SM.— Stat.,  Achill.,  ii.,  8.— Athenaus,  r.,  SB.)— J. 
'Loeil.,  Sat.,  iii.— Eurip.,  Hoc.,  1237.— Stool.,  ad  loc.)— «. 
,8StT,.S*  ■*"••  *••  77->— 7-  (Noniua,  a.  t.)— 8.  (Nem.,  v.,  M  , 
--0.  (Moachion,  ap.  Athen.,  t.,  43.)— 10.  (Apolloa-  Rh«l.,  i., 
MS.— Scbol.,  ad  loc.— Atliannua,  xi.,  49.)— 11.  (CatnUua,  ap. 
•Jon.— Apuleius,  Mot.,  it.)— IS.  (V.*iv„  i.,  S,  10.— Mmelder, 
ati  loc.) 
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cea  winch  lodge  themselves  in  the  empty  shells  pi 
the  molluscs,  and  which  the  Latins  designated  by 
the  synonymous  appellation  of  Cancclli.  Aldrovan- 
dus,  Gesner,  Rondelet,  Swammerdam,  and  othet 
modern  naturalists,  preserve  this  last  denomina 
tion ;  but  Fabricius  has  bestowed  that  of  Pagurus 
upon  this  genus,  a  name  by  which  the  anc.ents  des- 
ignated a  sort  of  crab,  or  one  of  the  biachyurous 
Crustacea.  Aristotle  mentions  the  fact,  now  so 
well  established,  that  the  shell  serving  as  an  habi- 
tation to  the  Carcinion  or  Pagurus  was  not  of  its 
own  formation:  that  it  had  possessed  itself  of  it  af- 
ter the  death  of  the  molluscous  animal  which  had 
formed  it ;  and  that  its  body  was  'not  adherent  to 
it,  as  is  that  of  the  last-mentioned  animal.1 

*CAR'CINUS(*apWvor),thegemis  Cancer  or  Cr«4, 
of  which  many  species  are  described  by  Aristotle. 
According  to  Pennant,  Aristotle  notices  the  Velvet- 
crab,  or  Cancer  vclulinus,  L.'  The  Kapnivoc  iroru- 
/oof  belongs  to  the  genus  Thelphusa.  "  This  species 
of  crab  enjoyed  a  great  celebrity  among  the  Greeks, 
and  we  see  it  on  the  coins  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily, 
where  it  is  represented  with  so  much  truth  that  it 
is  impossible  to  mistake  it.  Particular  mention  is 
made  of  this  crustaceum  in  the  writings  of  Pliny, 
Dioscorides,  Nicander,  snd  others.  It  is  the  Gran- 
do  or  Granzo  of  the  Italians.  It  was  believed  that 
the  ashes  of  this  species  were  useful,  from  their 
desiccative  qualities,  to  those  who  had  been  bitten 
by  a  mad  dog,  either  by  employing  those  ashes 
alone,  or  mixed  with  incense  and  gentian.  Accord- 
ing to  jElian,  the  fresh-water  crabs,  as  well  as  the 
tortoises  and  crocodiles,  foresaw  the  inundations  of 
the  Nile,  and,  about  a  month  previously  to  that 
event,  resorted  to  the  most  elevated  situations  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  kind  of  Crustacea  termed 
by  modern  naturalists  Ocypode  is  probably  the  same 
of  which  Pliny  makes  mention,  and  which  the 
Greeks,  by  reason  of  the  celerity  of  its  movements, 
designated  as  the  Hippeus  flmrriif ),  or  "  Horseman." 
— With  regard  to  the  Cancer  Pinnotheres,  or  small 
Crab,  vid.  Pinnophylax.* 

•CARDAM'INE  (Kapia/iiv7i),  the  second  species 
of  2iov/i6ptov.  The  term  is  applied  by  modern 
botanists  to  a  genus  closely  allied  to  the.  Cresses. 
(Vid.  Sisymbrium.)* 

•CARDAMOMUM,  according  to  Pliny,*  a  species 
of  aromatic  shrub,  producing  a  seed  or  grain  of  the 
same  name  with  the  parent  plant.  This  seed  was 
used  in  unguents.  The  Roman  writer  mentions 
four  kinds  of  this  seed :  the  first,  which  was  the 
best,  was  of  a  very  bright  green,  and  hard  to  break 
up ;  the  second  was  of  a  whitish-red  colour ;  the 
third,  smaller,  and  of  a  darker  hue ;  the  fourth  and 
worst,  of  different  colours,  having  little  odour,  and 
very  friable.  The  Cardamomum  had  a  fragrance 
resembling  that  of  Cosius,  or  Spikenard.  The  Car- 
damomum of  the  shops  at  the  present  day  appears 
to  be  the  same  with  that  of  the  ancients,  and  is  the 
fruit  or  seed  of  the  Amomum  Cardamomum,  It 
comes,  not  from  Arabia,  as  Pliny  says  the  ancient 
kinds  did,  but  from  India ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  in 
this  way  the  Greeks  and  Romans  actually  obtained 
theirs,  by  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  overland  trade 
through  Arabia.  Only  three  kinds  are  known  at 
the  present  day,  the  large,  medium,  and  small  sized. 
M.  Bonastre  thinks  that  cardamomum  means  "  amo- 
mum in  husks,"  or  "  husk-amomum"  (amome  d  tili- 
ques),  the  Egyptian  term  kardh  meaning,  as  he  says, 
"a  husk."  Other  etymologists,  however,  make 
the  term  in  question  come  from  /capita,  "  a  heart," 
and  6/iu/iov,  and  consider  it  to  mean  "  strengthen- 
ing, exhilarating,  or  cardiac  amomum."* 


1.  (Griffith's  CuYier,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  304.)— 9.  (Adami,  Append., 
a.  v.l— 3.  (Griffith's  Cnrier,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  S78,  seqq.)— 4.  (Ailania 
Append.,  «.  v.)— J.  (II.  N.,  xi..,  13  — 0.  (Fee,  ad  Plin.,  1.  c.) 
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CARDUUS. 


'OARD'AMUM  (Kapia/tav),  a  species  of  plant. 
Schneider  remarks  that  Sprengel  holds  it  to  be  the 
Lepidnmmatitntmyxxt  cultivated  Pepper-  wort;  Stack- 
house,  however,  is  for  the  Sisymbrium  ncuturtium, 
at  Water-cress  ;  while  Coray  thinks  it  is  either 
the  Lepidhtm  perfoliatum,  or  Orientate,  Tournefort. 
*  There  can  be  little  doubt,"  observes  Adams, 
'  that  it  was  a  sort  of  Cress,  bat  the  species  cannot 
•e  determined  with  any  degree  of  certainty."1 

CARDO  (datpor,  avufcvr,  oTpdokyf,  ylyyXvuoc), 
a  binge,  a  pivot. 

The  first  figure  in  the  annexed  woodcut  is  de- 
signed to  show  the  general  form  of  a  door,  as  we 
find  it  with  a  pivot  at  the  top  and  bottom  (a,  i)  in 
ancient  remains  of  stone,  marble,  wood,  and  bronze. 
The  second  figure  represents  a  bronze  hinge  in  the 
Egyptian  collection  of  the  British  Museum :  its 
pivot  (4)  is  exactly  cylindrical.  Under  these  is 
drawn  the  threshold  of  a  temple,  or  other  large  edi- 
fice, with  the  plan  of  the  folding-doors.  The  pivots 
move  in  holes  fitted  to  receive  them  (b,  b),  each  of 


which  is  in  an  angle  behind  the  antepagmentum 
(marmoreo  ceratus  strtdens  in  limine  cardo*).  This  rep- 
resentation illustrates  the  following  account  of  the 
breaking  down  of  doors  :  "Janua  tvulsis  funditus 
cnrdtnibus  proslernuntur."*  When  Hector  forces  the 
gate  of  the  Grecian  camp,  he  does  it  by  breaking 
both  the  hinges  (ifi^oripovt  Qaipoic1),  t.  «.,  as  ex- 
plained by  the  scholiasts,  the  pivots  (orpofiyyac )  at 
the  top  and  bottom.    (Vid.  Cataracta.) 

According  to  the  ancient  lexicons,  '*  cardo"  de- 
noted not  only  the  pivot,  but  sometimes  the  socket 
{foramen)  in  which  it  turned.  On  this  assumption 
we  may  vindicate  the  accuracy  of  such  expressions 
as  Posies  *  cardine  veUit,  and  Kmoti  proeumbunt  car- 
Mine  posies  ,-*  QaipOv  tftpvoavTtc.*  In  these  instan- 
ces, "  postis"  appears  to  have  meant  the  upright 
pillar  (a,  b)  in  the  frame  of  the  door.  The  whole 
of  this  "  post,"  including  the  pivots,  appears  to  be 
called  orpofevt  and  "  cardo"  by  Theophrastus  and 
Pliny,  who  say  that  it  was  best  made  of  elm,  be- 
came efan  does  not  warp,  and  because  the  whole 
door  win  preserve  its  proper  form,  if  this  part  re- 
mains unaltered.7 

To  prevent  the  grating  or  creaking  noise*  (stri- 
dor,' strepUus")  made  by  opening  a  door,  lovers  and 
others  who  had  an  object  in  silence  (cardine  tacitd11) 
poured  water  into  the  hole  in  which  the  pivot 
moved.** 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  also  used  hinges  exactly 
like  those  now  in  common  use.  Four  Roman  hin- 
ges of  bronze,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  are 
shown  in  the  following  woodcut. 

The  proper  Greek  name  for  this  kind  of  hinge 
was  jlyyXvuoc :  whence  Aristotle"  applies  it  to  the 


I.  (Adama,  Append-,  a.  t.)— 9.  (Ciria,  tit.-— Eurip.,  Pho-n., 
114-116.— ScboL  >d  loo.)— 3.  (Apolcioe,  Met.,  i.)— t.  (D..,  xii., 
«*>— 4.  (Vtrj.,  X*^  ri,  480,  493.)— «.  (Quint.,  Smrra.,  r., 
3»S.>— 7.  (Tbwipkreet.,  H.  P.,  r.,  1,  4.-Plin.,  H.  N.,  XTi.,  77.) 
-*  (Yirf..  Jtn.,  L,  44».)— ».  (Orid.  Met.,  xi„  S08.)— 10.  (Id. 
*-  iit,  78*.)— 1 1.  (TtbelU  I,  ri.,  30.— Properi.,  I.,  XTi., ».) 
-'«  (Plant,  CmooL,  L,  iii—  1-4.)  -13.  (H.  A.,  it.,  4.) 


joint  of  a  bivalve  shell ;  and  the  anatomists  call 
those  joints  of.  the  human  body  ginglymoid  which 
allow  motion  only  in  one  plane,  such  as  the  elbow 
joint.  Of  this  kind  of  hinge,  made  by  inserting  a 
pin  through  a  series  of  rings  locking  into  one  an- 
other, we  have  examples  in  helmets  and  cuirasses.' 

The  form  of  the  door  above  delineated  makes  it 
manifest  why  the  principal  line  laid  down  in  sur- 
veying land  was  called  "  cardo"  (vid.  Aorimknbo- 
kes)  ;*  and  it  farther  explains  the  application  of  the 
same  term  to  the  North  Pole,  the  supposed  pivot  on 
which  the  heavens  revolved.*  The  lower  extrem- 
ity of  the  universe  was  conceived  to  turn  upon 
another  pivot,  corresponding  to  that  at  the  bottom 
of  the  door  ;*  and  the  conception  of  these  two 
principal  points  in  geography  and  astronomy  led  to 
the  application  of  the  same  term  to  the  east  and 
west  also.*  Hence  our  "four  points  of  the  com- 
pass" are  called  by  ancient  writers  quoluor  cardines 
orbit  ten-arum,  and  the  four  principal  winds,  N.,  S., 
E.,  and  W.,  are  the  cardinales  rend'.* 

The  fundamental  idea  of  the  pivots  which  served 
for  hinges  on  a  door  may  be  traced  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  same  terms  to  various  contrivances 
connected  with  the  arts  of  life,  more  especially  to 
the  use  of  the  tenon  (cardo,  orotytyf)  and  motise 
(foramen,  piatt)  in  carpentry  ;'  lignum  cardina- 
tum  ,••  cardines  sccuTiculati,,  i.  e.,  dove-tailed  ten- 
ons, called  sccuriculali  because  they  had  the  shape 
of  an  axe  (securicula).  We  also  find  these  terms 
applied  to  the  pivot  which  sustained  and  moved  the 
hand  on  the  dial  (orbis)  of  an  anemoscope,"  to  the 
pins  at  the  two  ends  of  an  axle,  on  wb'ch  it  re- 
volves*," and  to  cocks  used  for  drawing  fluids 
through  pipes  (bronze  cock  in  the  Museum  at  Naples"). 

Lastly,  "  cardo"  is  used  to  denote  an  important 
conjuncture  or  turn  in  human  affairs,"  and  a  defi- 
nite age  or  period  in  the  life  of  man  (turpct  extremi 
cardinis  anno*'*). 

•CARDUE'LIS,  a  small  bird,  feeding  among  this- 
tles, whence  its  Latin  name,  from  carduus,  "a  this- 
tle." It  appears  to  be  the  same  with  the  Acanlkis 
of  Aristotle.'*    (Vid.  Acakthis.) 

•CARDUUS,  the  Thistle,  of  which  several  kinds 
were  known  to  the  ancients.  The  \evKanov6oc  of 
Theophrastus1*  (unavOa  levari  of  Dioscorides")  is 
the  Carduus  leucographus  of  modem  botanists :  the 
anavSa  xateela  is  the  Carduus  cyanoides,  L.  The 
nlpouni  at  Dioscorides,  so  called  because  reputed  to 
heal  in  varicose  complaints  (Kipooc,  varix),  is  the 
C.  Marianus,  or  St.  Mary's  Thistle.  The  modern 
Greek  name  is  novfayKaBo.  Sibthorp  found  it  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  in  Cyprus,  and  around  Constan- 
tinople. It  grows  wild,  according  to  Billerbeck, 
throughout  Europe.'*    The  moXv/wc  is  a  species  of 


1.  (Btonxee  of  Situ  in  Brit.  Moat-am.  ~Xe» ,  De  Re  Eqneetr.. 
xii.,  0.)—*.  (Feataa, «.  r.  Decumnnoa.— laid.,  Orig.,  «.,  14.)— 
1.  (Yuto,  De  Be  Rait.,  i.,  S.— Otid,  Ep.  Ex  Pont.,  it,  10,  44.) 
—4.  (Cic.,  De  Net.  Deor.,  ii.,  41.— Vitnir.,  tl,  1 ;  ix.,  10—4. 
(Loan,  v.,  71.)— 4.  (Set-riot,  ad  Ma.,  i.,  84.)— "».  (Joetphoa, 
Ant.  Jod.,  Ill-  vi.,  3.)— 8.  (Vitror.,  x.,  14.)— 9.  Cx.,  10.)— lft 
(Varto,  De  Re  Rot*.,  iii.,  4.)—  II.  (Vitnir.,  x.,  38..— IS.  (Schot 
ad  Arietoph.,  At.,  440.)— 13.  (Virg.,  Mb.,  i.,  «73.)— 14.  (Lo 
can.  Til.,  381.1—14.  (H.  A.,  ix.,  1.)— It).  (H.  P.,  Ti.,  4.)  IT 
(iii.,  14.— Sprengel,  R  H.  II.,  «*.  i..  p.  184.)— 18.  (Flora  Cluai 
•^308.)  jjft 
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edible  thistle,  and,  according  to  Sibthorp,  is  the  same 
with  the  Scolymus  Hispanicus ;  Schneider,  however, 
is  in  favour  of  the  Cynara  cardunculus,  or  Cardon 
Artichoke.1    (Vid.  Acanthi.) 

*OAR'EUM  (itapoc),  the  plant  called  Carroway, 
(He  Carum  carta,  L.  It  took  its  name  from  the 
country  of  Caria,  where  the  best  grew,'  and  the 
name  is,  in  fact,  an  adjective,  there  being  an  ellip- 
sis of  euminum ;  for  the  Careum  is,  in  truth,  the  Cu- 
vunum  sylvestre.  BiUerbeck  thinks'  that  the  Chora. 
or  Cora  which  the  soldiers  of  Cesar*  ate  with  milk, 
and  which  they  also  made  up  into  bread  during  the 
scarcity  of  provisions  which  prevailed  in  the  camp 
of  the  latter  at  Dyrrhachium,  was  no  other  than  the 
root  of  the  Careum.  Cuvier,*  however,  with  more 
appearance  of  reason,  declares  for  a  species  of  wild 
cabbage  (une  aspect  de  chou  sauvage),  of  which 
Jacquin  has  given  a  description  under  the  title  of 
Crambe  Tartaria.  The  Chora  of  modern  botanists  is 
quite  different  from  this,  being  a  small  aquatic  herb. 

•CAREX,  a  species  of  Rush.  The  Carex  is  men- 
tioned by  Virgil*  with  the  epithet  acuta,  and  Martyn' 
remarks  of  it  as  follows  :  "  This  plant  has  so  little 
said  of  it,  that  it  is  hard  to  ascertain  what  species 
we  are  to  understand  by  the  name.  It  is  called 
'  sharp'  by  Virgil,  which,  if  it  be  meant  of  the  end 
of  the  stalk,  is  no  more  than  what  Ovid  has  said  of 
the  Juneus,  or  common  Rush.  It  is  mentioned  also 
in  another  passage  of  Virgil,*  '  tu  post  carccla  late- 
it*,'  from  which  we  can  gather  no  more  than  that 
these  plants  grew  close  enough  together  for  a  per- 
son to  conceal  himself  behind  them.  Catullus 
mentions  the  Carex  together  with  Fem,  and  tells 
what  season  is  best  to  destroy  them.  Since,  there- 
fore, it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  the  Carex  is 
from  ancient  authorities,  we  must  depend  upon  the 
account  of  AnguUlara,  who  assures  us  that,  about 
Padua  and  Vincenza,  they  call  a  sort  of  rush  Ca- 
rexe,  which  seems  to  be  the  old  word  Carex  modern- 
ized. Caspar  Bauhin  says  it  is  that  sort  of  rush 
which  he  has  called  Juneus  acutus  panicula  sparsa. 
It  is,  therefore,  our  common  hard  rush,  which 
grows  in  pastures  and  by  waysides  in  a  moist  soil. 
It  is  more  solid,  hard,  and  prickly  at  the  point  than 
our  common  soft  rush,  which  seems  to  be  what 
the  ancients  called  Juneus.'" 

•CARIS  (topic),  a  sea-animal  of  the  class  Crus- 
tacea. According  to  Adams,  it  is  the  SquUla  of 
Cicero  and  Pliny,"  a  term  that  has  been  retained  in 
the  Linnsan  nomenclature.  It  is  the  Cancer  squil- 
la,  L.  The  larger  kind  of  SquUla,  he  adds,  is  called 
AVhite  Shrimp  in  England ;  the  smaller,  Prawn. 
The  Kaplc  Kvtf  of  Aristotle  is  a  variety  of  the  Can- 
cer tquUla,  called  in  French  Crevette.  In  the  sys- 
tems of  Latreille  and  Fleming,  the  term  Carides  is 
applied  to  a  subdivision  of  the  Crustacea.  In  these 
systems,  the  Prawn  gets  the  scientific  name  of 
Palamon  serratus,  the  common  Shrimp  that  of 
Crangon  vulgaris."11 

CARINA.    (Vid.  Navis.) 

CARMENTA'LIA.  Carmenta,  also  called  Car- 
mentis,  is  fabled  to  have  been  the  mother  of 
Evander,  who  came  from  Pallantium  in  Arcadia 
and  settled  in  Latium ;  he  was  said  to  have  brought 
with  him  a  knowledge  of  the  arts,  and  the  Latin 
alphabetical  characters  as  distinguished  from  the 
Etruscan."  In  honour  of  this  Carmenta,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  more  than  huntan,"  were  celebrated 
the  Carmentalia,-*  even  as  early  as  the  time  of 


1.  (BiUerbeck,  1.  c,  and  p.  S05.)— S.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xix.,  8.— 
Billerbtck,  Flora  Claisiem,  p.  99.1—3.  (F.  C,  p.  80.|  —4.  (Bell. 
Civ.,  iii.,  48.) — 3.  (ad  Ck*.,  1.  c,  Lemaire's  ed.)— B.  (Oeors;.,  iii., 
JS1.)— 7.  (id  Virg.,  1.  c)— 8.  (Eclof .,  Iii.,  SO.)— B.  (Martyn,  L 
cr— 10.  (Cic.,  De  Nat.  Dear.,  ii.,  48.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  il.,  4S.)— 
II.  (Adams,  Append.,  i.  t.)—  12.  (Niebunr,  Rom.  Hist.,  i.,  p. 
97,  trsnil.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  ».,  14.)— 11.  (Li».,  i.,  71.)— 14.  (Var- 
to,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  t.) 
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Romulus,  if  we  may  believe  the  authority  of  Pin. 
tarch.1  These  were  feriaj  stativte,  t.  «.,  annually 
held  on  a  certain  day,  the  11th  of  January ;  and  an 
old  calendar*  assigns  to  them  the  four  following 
days  besides ;  of  this,  however,  there  is  no  confir- 
mation in  Ovid.'  A  temple  was  erected  to  the 
same  goddess  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  Hill, 
near  the  Porta  Carmentalia,  afterward  called  SceJU 
erata.*  The  name  Carmenta  is  said  to  have  been 
given  to  her  from  her  prophetic  character,  carmena 
or  carmentis  being  synonymous  with  vates.  The 
word  is,  of  course,  connected  with  carmen,  as 
prophecies  were  generally  delivered  in  verse.  Her 
Greek  title  was  Qi/itc.*  Plutarch'  tells  us  that 
some  supposed  Carmenta  to  be  one  of  the  Fates 
who  presided  over  the  birth  of  men :  we  know, 
moreover,  that  other  divinities  were  called  by  the 
same  name ;  as,  for  instance,  the  Carmenta  Post- 
verta  and  Carmenta  Prorsa  were  invoked  in  cases 
of  childbirth ;  for  farther  information  with  respect 
to  whom,  see  Aul.  Gell.,  xvl,  6 ;  Ovid,  Fast.,  i.,  634k 
CARNEIA  (Kapvtla),  a  great  national  festival, 
celebrated  by  the  Spartans  in  honour  of  Apollo  Car- 
neios,  which,  according  to  Sosibius,'  was  instituted 
Olymp.  26,  although  Apollo,  under  the  name  of 
Carneios,  was  worshipped  in  various  places  of  Pel- 
oponnesus, particularly  at  Amyclee,  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  even  before  the  Dorian  migration.' 
Wachsmuth,'  referring  to  the  passage  of  Atheneeus 
above  quoted,  thinks  that  the  Caraeia  had  long  be- 
fore been  celebrated  j  and  that  when,  in  Olymp. 
26,  Therpander  gained  the  victory,  musical  con- 
tests were  only  added  to  the  other  solemnities  of 
the  festival.  But  the  words  of  Atheneeus,  who  is 
the  only  authority  to  which  Wachsmuth  refers,  do 
not  allow  of  such  an  interpretation,  for  no  distioo- 
tion  is  there  made  between  earlier  and  later  solem- 
nities of  the  festival,  and  Athenaeus  simply  saya 
the  institution  of  the  Caraeia  took  place  Olymp. 
26  ('Eyivtro  ii  $  Qioie  rim  Kapveiuv  Kara  rrtv 
limp*  ko2  cUoarqv  'OXvumdia,  ue  2uoi6i6c  ft/civ,  h> 
rp  ntpi  xpovuv).  The  festival  began  on  the  seventh 
day  of  the  month  of  Caraeios=Metageitnion  of  the 
Athenians,  and  lasted  for  nine  days."  It  was,  as 
far  as  we  know,  a  warlike  festival,  similar  to  the 
Attic  Boedromia.  During  the  time  of  its  celebra- 
tion, nine  tents  were  pitched  near  the  city,  in  each 
of  which  nine  men  lived  in  the  manner  of  a  military 
camp,  obeying  in  everything  the  commands  of  a 
herald.  Miiller  also  supposes  that  a  boat  was  car- 
ried round,  and  upon  it  a  statue  of  the  Carneian 
Apollo  ('AiriJAAuv  orefqiariac),  both  adorned  with 
Iustratory  garlands,  called  iUriXov  oreuuaTialov,  in 
allusion  to  the  passage  of  the  Dorians  from  Naupac- 
tus  into  Peloponnesus.11  The  priest  conducting  the 
sacrifices  at  the  Carneia  was  called  'Kyij-njc,  whence 
the  festival  was  sometimes  designated  by  the  name 
'Kyvropia  or  'Kynropeiov ;"  and  from  each  of  the 
Spartan  tribes  five  men  (Kapvedrai)  were  chosen 
as  his  ministers,  whose  office  lasted  four  years,  du- 
ring which  period  they  were  not  allowed  to  marry." 
Some  of  them  bore  the  name  of  t,rafiikoip6uoi}* 
Therpander  was  the  first  who  gained  the  prize  in 
the  musical  contests  of  the  Carneia,  and  the  musi- 
cians of  his  school  were  long  distinguished  compet- 
itors for  the  prize  at  this  festival.1'  and  '.he  last  of 
this  school  who  engaged  in  the  contest  was  Periclei- 
das."    When  we  read  in  Herodotus1*  and  ThucrJ. 

1.  (Romnl..  e.  31.)— 8.  (Grot.,  p.  1».)— J.  (Fast.,  i.,  4B7.)— 
4.  (Lit.,  ii.,4».)— 4.  (Dionve.,  i.,Il.)-fl.  (I.e.)— 7.  (an.  Athen., 
lir.,  p.  83S.)-«.  (Mailer's  Donmu,  i.,  J,  ♦  8,  and  Ii.,  8,  t  li  r- 
9.  (Hellen.  Alterthnmsk.,  ii.,  S,  p.  S57.)— 10.  (Alhensran,  ir.,  p 
141.— Enatath.  ad  II.,  nir.,  anb  fin.— Plat.,  Sjrnp.,  viii.,  1.)— 
11.  (Dorians,  i.,  J,  i  8,  note  *.)— IS.  (HesTch.,  a.  t.  'AYI^e" 
o».)-  IS.  (Hesrch.,  i.  t.  Kapcufrai.)— 14.  (Hesych.,  a  t,— Com 
pare  Better,  Aneodot.,  p.  SOS.)— 13.  (Mttller,  Dor.,  ii.,  6,  ?  S.1 
—IB.  (Pint.,  De  Mas.,  6.)— 17.  (ri.  I0S ;  vii.,  SOB.) 
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CARPENTUM. 


KARPOU  DIKE. 


ides1  that  the  Spartans,  during  the  celebration  of 
this  festival,  were  not  allowed  to  take  the  field 
against  an  enemy,  we  must  remember  that  this  re- 
striction was  not  peculiar  to  the  Carneia,  but  com- 
mon to  all  the  great  festivals  of  the  Greeks ;  traces 
of  it  are  found  even  in  Homer.* 

Carneia  were  also  celebrated  at  Gyrene,'  in  The- 
re,4 in  Gythion,  Messene,  Sicyon,  and  Sybaris.' 

CAR'NIFEX,  the  public  executioner  at  Rome, 
who  executed  slaves  and  foreigners,'  but  not  citi- 
zens, who  were  punished  in  a  manner  different  from 
slaves.  It  was  also  his  business  to  administer  the 
torture.  This  office  was  considered  so  disgraceful, 
that  he  was  not  allowed  to  reside  within  the  city,' 
but  lived  without  the  Porta  Metia  or  Esquilina,' 
near  the  place  destined  for  the  punishment  of 
slaves,'  called  Sestertium  under  the  emperors." 

It  is  thought  by  some  writers,  from  a  passage  in 
Piautus,11  that  the  carnifex  was  anciently  keeper  of 
the  prison  under  the  triumviri  capitales ;  but  there 
does  not  appear  sufficient  authority  for  this  opinion." 

•C  AROTA,  the  wild  Carrot,  called  by  the  Greeks 
iavtof.    (Vid.  Diucua.) 

CARPENTUM,  a  cart;  also  a  rectangular  two- 
wheeled  carriage,  enclosed,  and  with  an  arched  or 
sloping  cover  overhead. 

The  caspentnm  was  used  to  convey  the  Roman 
matrons  in  the  publicfestal  processions ;"  and,  as 
this  was  a  high  distinction,  the  privilege  of  riding  in 
a  carpentum  on  such  occasions  was  allowed  to  par- 
ticular females  by  special  grant  of  the  senate.  Thus 
was  done  on  behalf  of  Agrippina  (jy  aafmevr^  h 
rait  ttavifyipeai  jpijo-oVii1*),  who  availed  herself  of 
the  privilege  so  far  as  even  to  enter  the  Capitol  in 
her  carpentum."    A  medal  was  struck  (see  wood- 


nities  in  honour  of  his  deceased  mother  A  gripping 
her  carpentum  went  in  the  procession.'  This  prac- 
tice, so  similar  to  ours  of  sending  carriages  to  a 
funeral,  is  evidently  alluded  to  in  the  alto-relievo 
here  represented,  which  is  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  has  been  taken,  from  a  sarcophagus, 
and  exhibits  a  close  carpentum  drawn  by  four  hor- 
ses. Mercury,  the  conductor  of  ghosts  to  Hades, 
appears  on  the  front,  and  Castor  and  Pollux,  with 
their  horses,  on  the  side  panel. 


cut)  to  commemorate  this  decree  of  the  senate  in 
her  favour.  When  Claudius  celebrated  his  triumph 
it  Rome,  be  was  followed  by  his  empress  Messali- 
oa  in  her  carpentum." 

This  carriage  contained  s»ats  for  two,  and  some- 
times for  three  persons,  besides  the  coachman.1'  It 
was  commonly  drawn  by  a  pair  of  mules  (earpentum 
■nbrrc"),  but  more  rarely  by  oxen  or  horses,  and 
sometimes  by  four  horses  like  a  quadriga.  For 
grand  occasions  it  was  very  richly  adorned.  Agrip- 
pina's  carriage,  as  above  represented,  shows  paint- 
ing or  carving  on  the  panels,  and  the  head  is  sup- 
ported by  Caryatides  at  the  four  corners. 

The  convenience  and  stateliness  of  the  carpen- 
tum were  also  assumed  by  magistrates,  and  by  men 
of  luxurious  habits,  or  those  who  bad  a  passion  for 
•riving." 

When  Caligula  instituted  games  and  other  solem- 


I.  (x ,  54,  and  la  other  plana.)-*.  (Od.,  xxi.,  458,  &c)— S. 
(Caning  Hran  in  ApolL,  72,  an.)— 4.  (Callim.,  L  c— Pindar, 
PjUl,  v.,  99,  eeq.>— i.  [Pan*.,  iii.,  21,  7,  and  24,  5 ;  i*„  S3,  5 ; 
■j,  10, 1  — Tbeocrit.,  v.,  83. — Compare  MQUer*!  Orcnomennt,  p. 
3*7.;— 0.  (Plant.,  Bacch- IV.,  it.,  37.— Capt.,  V,  jr.,  3S.)— 7. 
(Ck^ProRabir.,  S.)— 8.  (Plaut ,  Paetid.,  I.,  iii.,  98.)— 9.  (Plant., 
Cna,  II.,  »u,  *.— Taciu,  Ann.,  xv.,  80.— Hor.,  Epod.,  r.,  99.)— 
U  (Pint.,  Calk,  30.)— 11.  (Rnd.,  III.,  ri.,  19.)—  1*.  (Lipeiua, 
Kxran.  ad  Tacit!,  Ann.,  ii.,  32.) — 13.  (Liv.,  r.,25. — laid.,  brig., 
•X,  !».)— 14.  (Dion  Caaa.,  lx.>— IS.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xii.,  42.)— 
W.  (Suet.,  Cland.,  17.)— 17.  (Lit..  I.,  34.)— 18.  (Lamprid.,  He- 
.»».,  4.)— 1».  (Jmt^  Sat.,  viii.,  146-1M.) 
El 


The  coins  of  Ephesus  show  a  carpentum,  proving 
that  it  was  used  to  add  to  the  splendour  of  the  pro- 
cessions in  honour  of  Diana.  It  probably  carried 
a  statue  of  the  goddess,  or  some  of  the  symbols  of 
her  attributes  and  worship. 

Carpenta,  or  covered  carts,  were  much  qsed  by 
our  ancestors  the  Britons,  and  by  the  Gauls,  the 
Cimbri,  the  Allobroges,  and  other  northern  nations.' 
These,  together  with  the  carts  of  the  more  common 
form,  including  baggage-wagons,  appear  to  have 
been  comprehended  under  the  term  carri  or  eorrn, 
which  is  the  Celtic  name  with  a  Latin  termination. 
The  Gauls  and  Helvetii  took  a  great  multitude  of 
them  on  their  military  expeditions ;  and,  when  they 
were  encamped,  arranged  them  in  close  order,  so  as 
to  form  extensive  lines  of  circumvallation.' 

The  agricultural  writers  use  "  carpentum"  to  de- 
note either  a  common  cart4  or  a  cart-load,  e.  g., 
xxiv.  ttercoru  carventa.* 

•CARPE'SIUM  (Kofmriaiov),  an  aromatic  some 
times  used  in  place  of  Cassia.  Galen  describes  it 
as  resembling  Valerian.  Some  of  the  earlier  com- 
mentators, and,  as  it  would  appear,  the  Arabian 
physicians  also,  supposed  it  Cubebs ;  but  this  opin- 
ion is  rebutted  by  Matthiolus  and  C.  Bauhin.  Dr. 
Hill  says  of  it,  "  If  the  Arabians  were  acquainted 
with  our  Cubebs  at  all,  it  appears  that,  not  knowing 
what  the  Carpetivm  and  Rutau  were,  they  igno- 
rantly  attributed  the  virtues  ascribed  by  the  Greeks 
to  their  medicines  to  the  Cubebs."4 

•CARPI'NUS,  a  species  of  Maple,  called  also  the 
Hornbeam,  or  Yoke-elm.  It  is  a  tree  that  loves 
the  mountains,  and  is  described  by  Pliny  as  having 
its  wood  of  a  red  colour  and  easy  to  cleave,  and 
covered  with  a  livid  and  rugged  bark.  It  was  called 
Zygia  {(vyia)  by  the  Greeks,  because  often  used  tc 
make  yokes  (fuya)  for  oxen.  The  scientific  name 
is  Carpinut  lietulus.7 

KAPIIOT  AI'KH  (KapvoS  6Ur)),  a  civil  action  un 
der  the  jurisdiction  of  the  thesmothette,  might  be 
instituted  against  a  farmer  for  default  in  payment 
of  rent.4  It  was  also  adopted  to  enforce  a  judicial 
award  when  the  unsuccessful  litigant  refused  to  sur- 
render the  land  to  his  opponent,'  and  might  be  used 
to  determine  the  right  to  land,"  as  the  judgment 
would  determine  whether  the  plaintiff  could  claim 
rent  of  the  defendant. 


1.  (Suot.,  Califf.,  13.)— 3.  (Florus,  i.,  18  ;  iii.,  «,  3,  and  10.)— 
3.  (Cm.,  Ball.  GaH.,  i.,  24,  SO.)— 4.  (Vcgct.,  Mulotncd.,  iii., 
Pnrf.)— 5.  (Pallad..  x.,  I.)— «.  (Paul.  Mgm.,  vii.,  3—  Adarnt, 
Append.,  a.  t.)— 7.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xvi.,  13,  18,  40.— Compart 
Vitro.,  ii.,  9.)  — 8.  (Meier,  Att.  Proceat.  531.)  —  9.  (Hull- 
walcker,  144.— Meier.  Att  I'roccw,  730.)— 10.  (Harpocrat,  a.  »  . 
and  Oici'm  oYv«.) 
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CARTA  ;  IS. 


CASTANEA. 


CARR'AGO,  a  kind  of  fortification,  consisting 
of  a  great  number  of  wagons  placed  round  an 
army.  It  was  employed  by  barbarous  nations,  as, 
for  instance,  tbe  Scythians,1  Gauls  (vid.  Cabpen- 
tijm),  and  Goths.' 

Carrago  also  signifies  sometimes  the  baggage  of 
an  army.' 

CARRU'CA  was  a  carriage,  the  name  of  which 
only  occurs  under  the  emperors.  It  appears  to  have 
been  a  species  of  rheda  (vid.  Rreda),  whence  Mar- 
tial, in  one  epigram,4  usss  the  words  as  synony- 
mous. It  had  lour  wheas,  and  was  used  in  trav- 
elling. New  is  said  never  to  have  travelled  with 
less  than  WOO  carructe.'  These  carriages  were 
sometimes  used  in  Rome  by  persons  of  distinction, 
.ike  the  carpenta  (rid.  Cakfentcm),  in  which  case 
they  appear  to  have  been  covered  with  plates  of 
bronze,  silver,  and  even  gold,  which  were  some- 
times ornamented  with  embossed  work.  Alexander 
Severus  allowed  senators  at  Rome  to  use  carrucee 
and  rhedee  plated  with  silver ;'  ana  Martial'  speaks 
of  an  aurea  carruca  which  cost  the  value  of  a  farm. 
We  have  no  representations  of  carriages  in  ancient 
works  of  art  which  can  be  safely  said  to  be  carru- 
cee, but  we  have  several  delineations  of  carriages 
ornamented  with  plates  of  metal'  Carructe  were 
also  used  for  carrying  women,  and  were  then,  as 
well,  perhaps,  as  in  other  cases,  drawn  by  mules,' 
whence  Ulpian"  speaks  of  mulct  camcaria. 

CARRUS.    (Vid.  Cabpentom.) 

CAR'YA  or  CARYATIS  (Kapva  or  Kapvarlc), 
a  festival  held  at  Caryae,  in  Laconia,  in  honour 
of  Artemis  Caryatis."  It  was  celebrated  every 
year  by  Lacedaemonian  maidens  (Yiapvantefi  with 
national  dances  of  a  very  lively  kind,"  and  with  sol- 
emn hymns. 

CARYATIS  (<captiorjf).  pi.  CARYATIDES. 
From  the  notices  and  testimonies  of  ancient  au- 
thors, we  may  gather  tbe  following  account :  That 
Caryae  was  a  city  (civitaa)  in  Arcadia,  near  the  La- 
con  ian  border ;  that  its  inhabitants  joined  the  Per- 
sians after  the  battle  of  Thermopylae ;"  that  on  the 
defeat  of  the  Persians  the  allied  Greeks  destroyed 
the  town,  slew  the  men,  and  led  the  women  into 
captivity ;  and  that,  as  male  figures  representing 
Persians  were  afterward  employed  with  an  histori- 
cal reference  instead  of  columns  in  architecture 
(vid.  Atlahtes,  Peris),  so  Praxiteles  and  other 
Athenian  artists  employed  female  figures  for  the 
same  purpose,  intending  them  to  express  the  garb, 
and  to  commemorate  the  disgrace  of  the  Caryatides, 
or  women  of  Caryae."  This  account  is  illustrated 
by  a  bas-relief  with  a  Greek  inscription,  mentioning 
the  conquest  of  the  Caryatae,  which  is  preserved  at 
Naples,  and  copied  in  the  following  woodcut. 

In  allusion  to  the  uplifted  arm  of  these  marble 
statues,  a  celebrated  parasite,  when  he  was  visiting 
in  a  ruinous  house,  observed,  "  Here  we  must  dine 
with  our  left  hand  placed  under  the  roof,  like  Ca- 
ryatides." (Vid.  Cakpentdm.)  The  Caryatides 
executed  by  Diogenes  of  Athens,  and  placed  in  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome,  above  the  sixteen  columns  which 
surrounded  the  interior,  may  have  resembled  those 
which  are  represented  in  a  similar  position  in  one 
of  the  paintings  on  the  walls  of  the  baths  of  Titus." 
It  is  proper  to  observe  that  Lessing,  and  various 


l  (Trebell.  Poll.,  Gallien.,  13.)— X.  (imm.  Msrcell.,  xxxi.,  30. 
-Compare  Veget.,  iji.,  10.)— 3.  (Trebell.  Poll.,  Claod.,  8  — Vo- 
MC,  Anrelian,  11.)— 4.  (Mi.,  47.)— 3.  (Sa«t.,  Nor.,  30.)— «. 
(Lamp.,  Alex.  Ser.,  43.)— 7.  (iii.,  72.)— 8.  (See  Inghiraml,  Mo- 
sram.  Etrusch.,  iii.,  18,  33.— Millingen,  Uned.  slon.,ii.,  14.)— 9. 
(Dig.  34,  tit.  2,  •.  13.)_10.  (DigTil,  tit.  1,  ■.  M,  *  8.)  —  11. 
(Hosych.,  i.  v.  K/ijnloi.)— 13.  (Pan*.,  iii.,  10,  4  S;  iT.,  18,  ft  3.— 
Pollux,  Onom.,  it.,  104.)—13.  (Herod.,  viil.,  86.— Vitnw.,  i.,  1, 
6.)— 14.  (VitniT.,  1.  r..  —  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxri.,  43  and  11.)  —  19. 
(Dp**-,  des  Bains  de  Tirol,  pi.  10.  —  Wolf  and  Buttmann's  Mu- 
■nuib-  I  .  tab.  3,  fig.  3.) 
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writers  after  him,  treat  the  preceding  account  as 
fabulous. 


After  the  subjugation  of  the  Caryatae,  their  terri 
tory  became  part  of  Laconia.  The  fortress  (xu- 
piov1)  had  been  consecrated  to  Artemis,'  whos* 
image  was  in  the  open  air,  and  at  whose  annual 
festival  (Kapuurif  ioprrj')  the  Laconian  virgins  con- 
tinued, as  before,  to  perform  a  dance  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  the  execution  of  which  was  called  napvarifriv. 
Blomfield  thinks  that  the  Caryatides  in  architecture 
were  so  called  from  these  figures  resembling  the 
statue  of  "Aprnuf  Kapvartt,  or  the  Laconian  virgins 
who  celebrated  their  annual  dance  in  her  temple.* 

•CARTfON  (xapvov),  the  Walnut.  "  By  itself," 
observes  Adams,  "  the  xapvov  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
generally  taken  for  the  Juglant  rcgi<h  or  common 
Walnut.  I  am  farther  disposed  to  agree  with  Stack- 
house  in  holding  the  xapva  Eifoucd,  Uepauca,  and 
haatXuca  as  mere  varieties  of  the  same.  The  xri- 
pvov  Hovtikov  or  faimt-Kupvov,  of  Dioscorides  anfl 
Galen,  is  as  certainly  the  Nux  Avellana,  or  Filbert 
being  the  fruit  of  the  Corylut  Avellana,  or  Hazel 
nut."'    (Vid.  Avellana  Ndces.) 

•CARIOPHYLL'ON  (Kapvo^iXkov),  Cloves  o 
the  flower-buds  of  the  Cariophyllut  aromatiatt  (Eu 
gntia  Caryophyllala  of  the  London  Dispensary) 
They  are  first  noticed  by  Paul  of  ^Egina.*  Symeoi 
Seth'likewise  givesa  short  account  of  cloves.  Then 
is  no  mention  of  the  clove  in  the  works  of  Dioscori- 
des, Galen,  Oribasius,  or  Aetius,  but  it  is  regularly 
noticed  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  all  the  Arabian 
physicians.' 

•CASIA  or  CASSIA  (Koala,  Kaaaia*),  Cassia. 
Moses  Charras  says  of  it,  "  The  tree  called  Cassia 
is  almost  like  that  which  bears  the  Cinnamon. 
These  two  barks,  though  borne  by  different  trees, 
are  boiled  and  dried  after  the  same  manner,  and 
their  taste  and  scent  are  almost  alike."  "I  can 
see  no  difficulty,"  observes  Adams,  "  about  recog- 
nising it  as  the  Laurm  Cattia."  Stackhouse,  how- 
ever, prefers  the Lauras  gracilis,b\it  upon  what  au- 
thority he  does  not  explain.  The  Kaaaia  aipiyi  and 
ZvXoKoola  are  thus  explained  by  Alston  :  "  The 
Cattia  lignta  of  tbe  ancients  was  the  larger  branch- 
es of  the  cinnamon-tree  cut  off  with  their  bark,  and 
sent  together  to  tbe  druggists  ;  their  Cassia  fistula, 
or  Syrinx,  was  the  same  cinnamon  in  the  bark  or*y, 
as  we  now  have  it  stripped  from  the  tree,  and  roll- 
ed up  into  a  kind  of  Fistula,  or  pipes."  The  Greeks 
then  were  unacquainted  with  our  Cattia  fit/via, 
which  was  first  introduced  into  medical  practice  br 
the  Arabians." 

•CASSIT'EROS.    (Vid.  Plcimiuii.) 

*CASTA'NEA  (icaoTavia,  ttaaravia,  or  *aoTiU<, 
the  Cbestnut-tree,  or  Fagus  Cattanea,  L.  Its  fruit 
was  called  by  the  Latin  writers  Cattanta  nux,  and 


1.  (Staph.  Byx.)— 2.  (Diaiui  Carratis.— Serr.in  Vinr.,  Eclog.. 
Tiii.,  30.)— 3.  (Heaven.)— 4.  (Mos.  Crit.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  403.— Pans, 
iii.,  10,  8  ;  ir.,  18,  S.— Lncian,  De  Salt.— Plutarch,  Artax.)—  &. 
(Theophr.,  iii.,  3. — Dioaoor.,  i.,  178.  —Adams,  Append.,  f .  v.) — 6. 
(vii.,  3.)  — 7.  (De  Aliment.)  —  8.  (Adams,  Append.,  a.  v.) — 0 
(Theophr.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  4.— Dioseor.  i.,  12.)— 10.  (Serauion,  to) , 
exxii. — Adams,  Append.,  a.  t.) 
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uao  simply  Castanea.  Among  the  Greeks,  on  ibt 
other  hand,  chestnuts  had  various  names.  They 
are  called  Atdf  pdXavoi  by  Theophrastus ;'  Saptiia- 
vai  BaXavoi  by  Dioscorides  and  Galen  ;  \6mua  ku- 
pva  by  Nicander  ;'  and  xupva  simply  by  Xenophon,' 
who  mentions  that  the  nation  of  the  Moeynceci 
lived  entirely  on  them.*  The  Chestnut-tree  is  gen- 
erally considered  to  be  a  native  of  Asia,  in  many 
parts  of  which  it  is  to  be  found  in  situations  where 
it  is  not  very  likely  to  have  been  planted.  Tradi- 
tion says  that  it  was  brought  from  Asia  Minor,  and 
soon  spread  over  all  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe. 
In  the  southern  parts  of  the  latter  continent,  chest- 
nuts grow  so  abundantly  as  to  form  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  food  of  the  common  people,  who,  be- 
sides eating  them  both  raw  and  roasted,  form  them 
into  puddings,  and  cakes,  and  even  bread.*  The 
name  Cutanea,  is  derived  by  Vossius  from  that  of 
the  town  of  Castanea  in  Tbessaly,  where  this  tree 
grew  very  abundantly.  This  etymology,  however, 
is  more  than  doubtful. 

CASSIA  LEX.     (VU.  Tabellaria.) 

CASSIS.    (Fid.  Galea,  Rete  ) 

CASTELLUM  AQILE,  a  reservoir,  or  building 
constructed  at  the  termination  of  an  aqueduct,  when 
it  reached  the  city  walls,*  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  head  of  water,  so  that  its  measure  might  be 
taken,  and  thence  distributed  through  the  city  in  the 
allotted  quantities.  The  more  ancient  name  in  use, 
when  the  aqueducts  were  first  constructed,  was 
dtvidiculum.1 

The  casiella  were  of  three  kinds,  public,  private, 
and  domestic. 

I.  Castella  Pdblica.  Those  which  received 
the  waters  from  a  public  duct  to  be  distributed 
through  the  city  for  public  purposes  :  I.  Castro,  the 
praetorian  camps.  2.  The  fountains  and  pools  in 
the  city  (laau).  8.  Munera,  under  which  head  are 
comprised  the  places  where  the  public  shows  and 
spectacles  were  given,  such  as  the  circus,  amphi- 
theatres, naumachie,  &c.  4.  Opera  publico,  under 
which  were  comprised  the  baths,  and  the  service  of 
certain  trades — the  fullers,  dyers,  and  tanners — 
which,  though  conducted  by  private  individuals, 
were  looked  upon  as  public  works,  being  necessary 
to  the  comforts  and  wants  of  the  whole  community. 
5.  Nomine  Casaris,  which  were  certain  irregular 
distributions  for  particular  places,  made  by  order  of 
the  emperors.  6.  Beneficia  Principis,  extraordinary 
grants  to  private  individuals  by  favour  of  the  sover- 
eign. Compare  Frontinus,  Y  3,  78,  in  which  the 
respective  quantities  d  istributed  under  each  of  these 
denominations  are  enumerated. 

II.  Castella  Privata.  When  a  number  of  in- 
dividuals, living  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  had 
obtained  a  grant  of  water,  they  clubbed  together 
and  built  a  catUlbtm,*  into  which  the  whole  quan- 
tity allotted  to  them  collectively  was  transmitted 
from  the  castellum  publicum.  These  were  termed 
privata,  though  they  belonged  to  the  public,  and 
were  under  the  care  of  the  curatoret  aquarum. 
Their  object  was  to  facilitate  the  distribution  of  the 
proper  quantity  to  each  person,  and  to  avoid  punc- 
turing the  main  pipe  in  too  many  places  ;*  for  when 
a  supply  of  water  from  the  aqueducts  was  first 
granted  for  private  uses,  each  person  obtained  his 
quantum  by  inserting  a  branch  pipe,  as  we  do,  into 
the  main ;  which  was  probably  the  custom  in  the 
age  of  Vitruvius,  as  he  makes  no  mention  of  private 
reservoirs.  Indeed,  in  early  times,1*  all  the  water 
brought  to  Rome  by  the  aqueducts  was  applied  to 


I.  (H.  P.,  HL,  8.>-*.  (Ap.  AUmb.,  il.,  43.)-3.  (Amd  ,  t  ,  4, 
IS.)— 4.  (Aduns.  Append.,  •.  v.)  —  3.  (Library  of  Ent.  Knowl- 
t4f,  wJ.  ».,  pt.  1,  p.  «.)-«.  (Vitrmr,  riii.,  7.)-T.  (Fwto«,  •. 
»  >— 8.  (Srauni  coomlt.,  mp.  Frontiu.,  ♦  100.)— 9.  (Frontin.,  t 
17.)-10.  (From.,  ♦  94.) 


pubuc  purposes  exclusively,  it  being  forbidden  ui 
the  citizens  to  divert  any  portion  of  it  to  their  own 
use,  except  such  as  escaped  by  flaws  in  the  ducts 
or  pipes,  which  was  termed  aqua  eaduea.1  But  as 
even  this  permission  opened  a  door  for  great  abuses 
from  the  fraudulent  conduct  of  the  aquarii,  who 
damaged  the  ducts  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the 
aqua  eaduea,  a  remedy  was  sought  by  the  institution 
of  casiella  privata,  and  the  public  were  henceforward 
forbidden  to  collect  the  aqua  eaduea,  unless  permis- 
sion was  given  by  special  favour  (beneficium)  of  the 
emperor.'  The  right  of  water  {jus  aqua  impetrattr) 
did  not  follow  the  heir  or  purchaser  of  the  property, 
but  was  renewed  by  grant  upon  every  change  in 
the  possession.' 

III.  Castella  Domestic  a,  leaden  cisterns,  which 
each  person  had  at  his  own  house  to  receive  the 
water  laid  on  from  the  castellum  privatum.  These 
were,  of  course,  private  property. 

The  number  of  public  and  private  casiella  in  Rome 
at  the  time  of  Nerva  was  247.* 

All  the  water  which  entered  the  castellum  was 
measured,  at  its  ingress  and  egress,  by  the  size  of 
the  tube  through  which  it  passed.  The  former  was 
called  modulus  aeceptorius,  the  latter  erogatorius. 
To  distribute  the  water  was  termed  erogare;  the 
distribution,  erogatio;  the  size  of  the  tube,  fistula- 
rum,  or  modulorum  capacities,  or  lumen.  The  small- 
er pipes,  which  led  from  the  main  to  the  houses  of 
private  persons,  were  called  punctce;  those  inserted 
by  fraud  into  the  duct  itself,  or  into  the  main  after 
it  had  left  the  castellum,  fistula  illieita. 

The  erogatio  was  regulated  by  a  tube  called  ;-.*.x. 
of  the  diameter  required,  attached  to  the  extremity 
of  each  pipe  where  it  entered  the  castellum ;  it 
was  probably  of  lead  in  the  time  of  Vitruvius,  sutb 
only  being  mentioned  by  him ;  but  was  made  of 
bronze  (aneus)  when  Frontinus  wrote,  in  order  to 
check  the  roguery  of  the  aquarii,  who  were  able  t» 
increase  or  diminish  tbe  flow  of  water  from  the 
reservoir  by  compressing  or  extending  the  lead. 
Pipes  which  did  not  require  any  calix  were  termed 
solute. 

The  subjoined  plans  and  elevation  represent  a 
ruin  still  remaining  at  Rome,  commonly  called  the 
"  Trophies  of  Marius,"  which  is  generally  consid  • 
ered  to  have  been  the  castellum  of  an  aqueduct 
It  is  now  much  dilapidated,  but  was  sufficiently  en- 
tire about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  drawing  published  by  Gamucci,* 
from  which  this  restoration  is  made.   The  trophies, 


then  remaining  in  their  places,  from  which  the 
monument  derives  its  modern  appellation,  are  now 
placed  on  the  Capitol.    The  ground-plans  are  given 


1.  (Front., * W.)—*.  (Front.,*  111.)— ».  (Front., «  10T )— 4 
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from  an  excavation  made  some  years  since  by  the 
students  of  the  French  Academy ;  they  explain 
part  of  the  internal  construction,  and  show  the  ar- 
•  ingement  adopted  for  disposing  of  the  superfluous 
water  of  an  aquaeduct,'  and  how  works  of  this  na- 
ture were  made  to  contribute  to  the  embellishment 
and  comforts  of  the  city.  The  general  stream  of 
water  is  first  divided  by  the  round  projecting  but- 
tress into  two  courses,  which  subdivide  themselves 
into  five  minor  streams,  and  finally  fall  into  a  res- 
ervoir in  the  manner  directed  by  Vitruvius,'  "  wn- 
muiarium  ad  recipiendum  aquam  autello  conju.no- 
tum."  Thus  the  structure  affords  also  an  example 
of  that  class  of  fountains  designated  by  the  Ro- 
mans cmuiaria. 

•CASTOR  (Kuarup),  the  Beaver,  or  Catlor  Fiber. 
It  is  also  called  kvuv  iroruftiot .  The  miaropoc  ipxifr 
or  Kaar6ptov,  is  Castor,  but  this  substance  is  not 
the  testicles  of  the  animal,  as  was  generally  sup- 
posed by  the  ancients,  but  a  peculiar  gland,  placed 
m  the  groin  of  the  beaver  of  both  sexes.  The  an- 
cients had  a  story  prevalent  among  them,  that  the 
Beaver,  when  closely  pursued,  bit  off  its  testicles, 
and,  leaving  these  to  the  hunters,  managed  in  this 
way  to  escape.' 

♦CASTOR'EUM.    (FiVL  Castob.) 

CASTRA.  The  system  of  encampment  among 
the  Romans,  during  the  later  ages  of  the  Republic, 
was  one  of  singular  regularity  and  order ;  but  any 
attempt  to  trace  accurately  the  steps  by  which  it 
reached  this  excellence,  would  be  an  unprofitable 
task,  in  which  we  shall  not  engage.  We  may,  how- 
ever, observe,  that  in  the  earlier  wars  of  Rome  with 
the  neighbouring  petty  states,  the  want  of  a  regular 
camp  would  seldom  be  felt,  and  that  the  later  form 
of  encampment,  which  was  based  upon  the  consti- 
tution of  the  legion,  would  not  have  been  applicable 
to  the  Roman  army  under  the  kings  and  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  Republic,  when  it  was  arranged  as  a 
phalanx.  We  read,  indeed,  of  tlatita  antra,  or  sta- 
tionary camps,  in  the  wars  with  the  JEqui  and  Vol- 
sci,  and  of  winter-quarters  being  constructed  for 
the  first  time  at  the  siege  of  Veii  (B.C.  404-395*;, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  great  Samnite  war 
(B.C.  343-890)  led  to  some  regular  system  of  en- 
campment. This  was  followed  by  the  campaigns 
against  Pyrrhus  (B.C.  280-275),  whose  superior 
tactics  and  arrangement  of  his  forces  were  not  like- 
ly to  be  lost  upon  the  Romans.  The  epoch  of  the 
first  Punic  war  (B.C.  264-241),  in  which  Rome  had 
to  contend  against  various  mercenary  forces,  was 
succeeded  by  the  long  struggle  against  the  Cisal- 
pine Gauls,  and  in  both  these  contests  the  Romans 
found  ample  opportunities  for  improving  themselves 
in  the  art  of  war.  The  second  Punic  war  followed 
(B.C.  218-201),  in  which  Hannibal  was  their  ad- 
versary and  teacher.  After  its  conclusion,  tlieir 
military  operations  were  no  longer  confined  to  Italy, 
but  directed  against  more  distant  enemies,  the  Ma- 
cedonian and  Syrian  kings  (B.C.  200-192).  These, 
of  course,  required  a  longer  absence  from  home,  and 
often  exposed  them  to  enemies  of  superior  forces, 
so  that  it  became  necessary  to  protect  themselves, 
both  in  the  field  and  in  the  camp,  by  superiority  in 
discipline  and  skill.  Shortly  after  these  times  flour- 
ished Poly  bius,  the  historian  of  Megalopolis  (a  friend 
and  companion  of  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger), 
who  expresses  his  admiration  of  the  Roman  system 
of  encampment,  and  tells  bis  readers  that  it  is  well 
worthy  of  their  attention  and  study.'  His  descrip- 
tion of  the  Roman  camp  of  his  day  is  remarkably 
clear ;  we  proceed  to  give  it  with  the  accompany- 
ing plan. 


l.(Crop«r»Flio.,n.N.,xixfi.,S4,S.)_.2.  (Tiii, 7.)-S.  (Ai* 
MM.,  II.  A.,  tim.,  ,._ AiUnu,  Append.,  «.t.  itftm  mrduuf.)— 
L  (Lit,  hi.,  9 ;  t,  J.)-S.  (Hut.,  Ti.,  84,  >d.  Groo.) 
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A,  praetorium.  B,  tents  of  the  tribunes.  C,  terns 
of  the  praefecti  sociorum.  D,  street  100  feet  wide. 
E,  F,  G,  and  H,  streets  50  feet  wide.  L,  select 
foot  and  volunteers.  K,  select  horse  and  volun- 
teers. M,  extraordinary  horse  of  the  allies.  N, 
extraordinary  foot  of  the  allies.  O,  reserved  for, 
occasional  auxiliaries.  Q,  the  street  called  Quia- 
tana,  60  feet  wide.  V,  P.,  Via  Principalis,  100  feet 
wide. 

N.B.  The  position  assigned  to  the  prefecti  soci- 
orum is  doubtful. 

The  duty  of  selecting  a  proper  situation  for  the 
camp  {etubra  metari)  devolved  upon  one  of  the  trib- 
unes and  a  number  of  centurions  who  were  speci- 
ally appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  sent  in  advance 
whenever  the  army  was  about  to  encamp ;  they 
were  called  metatores,  from  their  office.  After  fix- 
ing on  a  proper. locality,  they  then  chose  and  dis- 
tinguished with  a  white  flag  a  place  for  the  praetori- 
urn  (A)  or  general's  tent  —  praetor  being  the  old 
name  of  the  consul.1  This  was  fixed,  if  possible, 
on  an  elevation,  so  as  to  secure  an  extensive  pros 
pect,  and  afford  every  convenience  for  giving  orders. 
About  it  was  measured  out  a  square,  each  side  of 
which  was  100  feet  distant  from  the  white  flag,  and 
therefore  200  feet  in  length,  so  that  the  whole  area 
amounted  to  four  plethra,  or  40,000  square  feet. 
(Vid.  A  rob  a.)  The  two  legions  of  the  consular 
army  were  arranged  on  that  side  of  the  praetorium 
which  commanded  the  best  supply  of  forage  and 
water,  and  which  we  may  call  the  front,  in  the 
following  manner : 

Fifty  feet  distant  from  the  line  of  the  front  side 
of  the  square  just  mentioned,  and  parallel  to  it,  were 
arranged  the  tents  (B)  of  the  twelve  tribunes  of  the 
two  legions.  The  intermediate  space  of  fifty  feet 
in  breadth  was  appropriated  to  their  horses  and 
baggage ;  and  their  tents  were  arranged  at  such  in- 
tervals one  from  the  other  as  to  cover  the  line  of 
the  legions  whose  encampment  they  faced.  On  tho 
right  and  left  of,  and  in  the  same  line  with  the  tents 
of  the  tribunes,  seem  to  have  been  placed  those  of 
the  prefecti  sociorum  (C),  covering  and  fronting 
the  flank  of  the  allies,  as  the  former  did  that  of  the 
legions.  The  spaces  lying  immediately  behind  the 
tents  of  the  tribunes,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
prtetorium,  were  occupied  by  the  forum  and  quaes- 
torium ;  the  former  a  sort  of  market-place,  the  lat- 
ter appropriated  to  the  quaestor  and  the  camp  stores 
under  his  superintendence. 

On  the  sides  of,  and  facing  the  forum  and  quaesto- 
rium,  were  stationed  select  bodies  of  horse  (K), 
taken  from  the  extraordinaries  (etrUocrot  rwv  diro- 
Xiimm,)  with  mounted  volunteers,  who  served  out 
of  respect  to  the  consul,  and  were  stationed  near 
him,  not  only  in  the  camp,  but  also  on  the  line  oi 
march  and  elsewhere,  so  that  they  were  always 
ready  to  do  any  service  for  him  as  well  as  the 
quaestor. 

Behind,  and  parallel  to  these,  but  facing  the  sides 
of  the  camp,  were  posted  similar  bodies  of  foot-sol- 
diers (L).  Again,  parallel  with  the  line  of  the 
tribunes'  tents,  and  stretching  behind  the  praetorium, 
the  quaestorium,  and  the  forum,  ran  a  street  or  via 
(D),  100  feet  broad,  from  one  side  of  the  camp  to 
the  other.  Along  the  upper  side  of  this  street  was 
ranged  the  main  body  of  the  "  extraordinary"  horse 
(M),  parallel  to  and  fronting  the  line  of  the  tribunes' 
tents :  they  were  separated  into  two  equal  parts  by 
a  street  fifty  feet  broad  (E),  perpendicular  to  their 
front,  and  leading  from  the  praetorium  to  the  higher 
or  back  gate  of  the  camp,  the  Porta  Decuraana.  At 
the  back  of  this  body  of  cavalry  was  posted  a  simi- 
lar body  of  infantry  (N),  selected  from  the  allies, 
and  facing  the  opposite  way, ».  «.,  towards  the  ram- 


1    (Nicbnhr,  Hirt.  Rom.,  i .  530,  trawW  ) 
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part-.-  4'-  Uw  camp.  The  vacant  spaces  (O)  on  each 
aide  <J"  vVs.v  troops  were  reserved  for  "  foreigners'' 
(oiio^t  V)i)  and  occasional  auxiliaries. 

The  upper  part  of  the  camp,  which  we  have  just 
described,  formed  about  a  third  of  the  whole,  the 
remaining  two  thirds  being  appropriated  to  the 
•tain  body  of  the  forces,  both  legionary  and  allied, 
whose  arrangement  we  now  proceed  to  explain. 
The  lower  part  of  the  camp  was  divided  from  the 
upper  by  a  street,  called  the  Via  Principalis  (V.  P.), 
100  feet  broad,  running  parallel  to  and  in  front  of 
the  tribunes'  tents :  this  was  cut  at  right  angles  by 
another  road  (F),  60  feet  broad,  parallel  to  the  length 
of  the  camp,  and  dividing  the  lower  part  into  two 
equal  spaces.  On  each  side  of  this  street  (F)  were 
ranged  the  horse  of  the  two  legions,  the  ten  turmaj 
of  each  being  on  different  aides,  and  facing  each 
other :  the  tnrma  consisted  of  90  men,  and  occu- 
pied a  square  whose  side  was  100  feet  long.  At 
the  back  of  these  turmte,  and  facing  the  contrary 
way,  namely,  towards  the  sides  of  the  camp,  stood 
the  triarii,  each  maniple  corresponding  to  a  turma, 
and  occupying  a  rectangle  100  feet  in  length  by  60 
a  width.  These  dimensions  would,  of  course,  vary 
according  to  the  component  parts  of  the  legion. 
Opposite  to  the  two  lines  of  triarii,  but  separated 
from  them  by  a  wide  street  (G),  also  60  feet  wide, 
stood  the  principes ;  they  were  double  the  triarii  in 
number,  and  had  a  square,  whose  side  was  100  feet, 
appropriated  to  each  maniple.  Behind  these  again, 
and  in  dose  contact  with  them,  stood  the  ten  mani- 
ples of  the  hastati,  with  their  backs  turned  the  op- 
posite way,  having  the  same1  space  for  each  maniple 
as  the  principes     As  the  whole  legion  was  divi- 


ded into  thirty  maniples  of  foot,  ten  of  each  cut**, 
the  whole  arrangement  was  therefore  perfect)* 
symmetrical,  the  fifty-feet  roads  of  which  we  have 
spoken  commencing  from  the  Via  Principalis,  and 
terminating  in  the  open  space  by  the  ramparts. 
The  whole  legionary  army  thus  formed  a  square, 
on  each  side  of  which  were  encamped  the  allies  at 
a  distance  of  60  feet  from  the  hastati,  and  present- 
ing a  front  parallel  to  theirs.  The  allied  infantry 
was  equal  in  number^to  that  of  the  legions,  the  cav- 
alry twice  as  great :  a  portion  of  each  (a  third  part 
of  the  latter  and  about  a  fifth  of  the  former)  wab 
posted  as  "  extraordinaries"  in  the  upper  part  of  this 
camp ;  so  that,  to  make  the  line  of  the  allies  coter- 
minous with  that  of  the  legion,  it  was  necessary  to 
give  the  former  a  greater  depth  of  encampment. 
The  cavalry  of  the  allies  faced  the  hastati,  and  the 
infantry  at  their  back  fronted  the  ramparts.  The 
several  front  lines  of  the  legionaries  and  allies  were 
bisected  by  a  road  parallel  to  the  Via  Principalis, 
and  called  the  Quintana  (Q),  from  its  dividing  the 
ten  maniples  into  two  sets  of  five  each :  it  wan  60 
feet  in  breadth. 

Between  the  ramparts  and  the  tents  was  left  a 
vacant  space  of  200  feet  on  every  side,  which  was 
useful  for  many  purposes :  thus  it  served  for  the  re- 
ception of  any  booty  that  was  taken,  and  facilitated 
the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  army.  Besides  this,  it 
was  a  security  against  firebrands  or  missiles  that 
might  be  thrown  into  the  camp,  as  it  placed  tht» 
tents  and  toe  soldiers  out  of  their  reach. 

From  the  description  we  have  given,  the  reader 
will  perceive  thet  the  camp  was  a  square  in  form, 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Via  Principalis,  the 
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«iwer  portion  being  cut  lengthways  by  five  streets, 
and  crossways  by  one :  so  that,  as  Polybius  re- 
marks,  the  whole  was  not  unlike  a  city,  with  rows 
>f  houses  on  each  side  of  the  streets. 

The  arrangements  we  have  explained  were  adapt- 
ed for  a  regular  consular  army ;  but  in  case  there 
was  a  greater  number  than  usual  of  allies,  they  bad 
assigned  to  them  either  the  empty  space  about  the 
prtetoriura,  increased  by  uniting  the  forum  and 
quaestorium,  or  an  additional  row  of  tents  on  the 
sides  of  the  Roman  legions,  according  as  they  were 
fresh  comers,  or  had  been  in  the  camp  from  its  first 
formation.  If  four  legions  or  two  consular  armies 
were  united  and  enclosed  by  the  same  ramparts, 
their  two  camps  then  formed  an  oblong  rectangle, 
the  back  of  each  single  camp  being  turned  to  the 
other,  and  joined  at  the  parts  where  the  "  extraor- 
dinaries"  were  posted,  so  that  the  whole  perimeter 
was  three  halves  of,  and  the  length  twice  that  of, 
the  single  camp. 

The  camp  had  four  gates,  one  at  the  top  and 
bottom,  and  one  at  each  of  the  sides ;  the  top  or 
back  gate  (ab  tergo,  or  maxime  aversa  ah  hoste1)  was 
called  the  Decuman ;  the  bottom  or  the  front  gate 
was  the  Praetorian ;  the  gates  of  the  sides  were  the 
Porta  Principalis  Dextra  and  the  Porta  Principalis 
Sinistra.  The  whole  camp  was  surrounded  by  a 
trench  (fossa),  generally  nine  feet  deep  and  twelve 
broad,  and  a  rampart  (vallum)  made  of  the  earth 
that  was  thrown  up  (agger),  with  stakes  (valli)  fixed 
at  the  top  of  it.  The  labour  of  this  work  was  so 
divided  that  the  allies  completed  the  two  sides  of 
the  camp  along  which  they  were  stationed,  and  the 
two  Roman  legions  the  rest ;  the  centurions  and 
tribunes  superintended  the  work  performed  by  the 
Romans,  the  prefects  of  the  allies  seem  to  have 
done  the  same  for  them. 

Wo  will  now  speak  of  the  discipline  of  the  camp. 
After  choosing  the  ground  (loca  eapere),  the  proper 
officers  marked,  by  flags  and  other  signals,  the 
principal  points  and  quarters ;  so  that,  as  Polybius 
observes,  the  soldiers,  on  arriving  at  the  place,  pro- 
ceeded to  their  respective  stations  like  troops  en- 
tering a  well-known  city,  and  passing  through  the 
streets  to  their  several  quarters.  The  tribunes  then 
met,  and  administered  to  all,  freemen  as  well  as 
slaves,  an  oath  to  the  effect  "  that  they  would  steal 
nothing  from  the  camp,  and  bring  whatever  they 
might  find  to  the  tribunes."  After  this,  two  mani- 
ples were  chosen  from  the  principes  and  hastati  of 
each  legion,  to  keep  clean  and  in  good  order  the 
Via  Principalis,  a  place  of  general  resort.  The  re- 
maining eighteen  maniples  of  the  principes  and  has- 
tati were  assigned  by  lot,  three  to  each  of  the  six 
tribunes,  and  had  to  perform  for  them  certain  du- 
ties, such  as  raising  their  tents,  levelling  and  paving 
the  ground  about  them,  and  fencing  in  their  bag- 
gage when  necessary.  These  three  maniples  also 
supplied  two  regular  guards  of  four  men  each,  part 
of  whom  were  posted  in  front  of  the  tribunes'  tents, 
part  at  the  back  by  the  horses.  The  triarii  and 
velites  were  exempt  from  this  duty ;  but  each  mani- 
ple of  the  former  had  to  supply  a  guard  of  men  to 
the  turma  of  horse  that  was  at  their  back ;  their 
chief  duty  was  to  look  after  the  horses,  though  they 
alsn  attended  to  other  things.  Moreover,  each  of 
the  thirty  maniples  of  foot  kept  guard  in  tum  about 
the  consul,  both  as  a  protection  and  a  guard  of  hon- 
our. The  general  arrangements  of  the  camp  were 
under  the  direction  of  two  of  the  tribunes,  who 
were  appointed  by  lot  from  each  legion,  and  acted 
for  two  months.  The  prefects  of  the  allies  took 
their  turn  of  authority  in  the  same  way,  but,  in  all 
probability,  over  their  own  troops  only. 
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We  may  now  observe,  that  every  morning  at 
daybreak  the  centurions  and  horsemen  presentee 
themselves  to  the  tribunes.  The  latter  then  went 
to  the  consul  and  received  his  orders,  which  were 
conveyed  through  the  former  to  the  soldiers.  The 
watchword  for  the  night,  marked  on  a  four-corner- 
ed piece  of  wood,  and  therefore  called  tessera,  was 
given  out  in  the  following  way :  A  soldier  in  every 
tenth  maniple,  posted  farthest  off  from  the  tribune's 
tent,  was  exempted  from  guard  duty,  and  presented 
himself  at  sunset  before  the  tribune,  from  whom  he 
received  the  tessera ;  he  returned  with  it  to  his  own 
tent,  and,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  gave  it  to 
the  centurion  of  number  nine ;  it  was  passed  on  by 
him  to  the  centurion  of  number  eight,  and  so  on, 
till  it  came  back  to  the  tribune.  Besides  the  guards 
(exeubia)  of  the  tribunes,  &c,  which  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  there  were  also  several  night 
watches  (vigilue):  thus  there  were  generally  three 
about  the  quaestorium,  and  two  for  each  of  the  lega 
ti ;  each  division  (ruyfia)  also  set  a  watch  for  itself. 
The  velites  were  stationed  by  the  walls  of  the  ram- 
part, and  supplied  the  posts  or  pickets  at  the  gates 
(stationes  ante  portal  agebant). 

We  will  now  describe  the  arrangements  for  the 
inspection  of  the  night-watches,  first  observing  that 
the  night  was  divided  into  four,  each  of  three  hours' 
length ;  the  arrangements  were  as  follows :  The 
soldiers  of  the  watch-companies,  supplied  by  the 
different  maniples  who  were  to  furnish  the  guards 
during  the  first  watch  of  the  night,  received  from 
the  tribune  a  number  of  small  tablets  (frMftia)  with 
certain  marks  upon  them,  and  then  went  to  their 
respective  posts.  The  duty  of  visiting  these  posts, 
and  making  the  nightly  rounds  of  inspection,  de- 
volved upon  the  horsemen.  Four  of  these,  who 
were  selected  for  this  duty  every  day,  according  U 
a  regular  cycle,  received  from  the  tribune  written 
instructions  as  to  the  time  when  they  were  to  visit 
each  post,  and  the  number  of  posts  to  be  visits  1 : 
they  were  called  circuitores  (n-eptiroAot),  and,  in  the 
time  of  Vegetius,  circitores.  After  receiving  their 
orders,  they  went  and  posted  themselves  by  the 
first  maniple  of  the  triarii,  the  centurion  of  which 
was  required  to  see  that  the  hours  of  the  watch 
were  properly  given  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet : 
then,  when  the  time  came,  the  circuitor  of  the  first 
watch  proceeded  on  his  rounds  to  all  the  posts;  il 
he  found  the  guards  awake  and  on  duty,  he  took 
their  tablets  ;  if  he  found  them  asleep,  or  any  one 
absent  from  his  post,  he  called  upon  the  friends 
who  accompanied  him  to  witness  the  fact,  and  so 
passed  on  to  the  next  post.  The  same  was  done 
by  the  circuitores  of  the  other  watches.  The  next 
morning,  all  the  inspectors  appeared  uefore  the 
tribunes,  and  presented  the  tablets  they  had  re- 
ceived ;  any  guard  whose  tablet  was  not  produced, 
was  required  to  account  for  it.  If  the  fault  lay 
with  the  circuitor,  he  was  liable  to  a  stoning,  which 
was  generally  fatal.  A  regular  system  of  rewards 
and  punishments  was  established  in  the  oamp,  after 
describing  which,  Polybius  gives  the  following  com- 
parison between  the  methods  of  encampment  among 
the  Romans  and  Greeks. 

The  latter,  he  says,  endeavoured  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  natural  advantages  afforded  by  any 
ground  they  could  seize  upon,  thus  avoiding  the 
trouble  of  intrenchment,  and  securing,  as  the; 
thought,  greater  safety  than  any  artificial  defence 
would  have  given  them.  The  consequence  of  this 
was,  that  they  had  no  regular  form  of  camp,  and 
the  different  divisions  of  an  army  had  no  fixed  place 
to  occupy. 

In  describing  the  Rqman  camp  and  its  internal 
arrangements,  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  the  in- 
formation given  by  Polybius,  which,  of  course,  ap- 
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plies  only  to  bis  age,  and  to  armies  constituted  like 
those  be  witnessed.  When  the  practice  of  drawing 
up  the  array  according  to  cohorts,  ascribed  to  Ma- 
rius  or  Caesar  (vid.  Ahum,  p.  104),  had  superseded 
the  ancient  division  into  maniples,  and  the  distinc- 
tion of  triarii,  dec.,  the  internal  arrangements  of 
the  camp  must  have  been  changed  accordingly. 
So,  also,  was  the  outward  form ;  for  we  learn  from 
Tegetius,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Valentinian  (A.D.  385),  that  camps  were  made 
square,  round,  or  triangular,  to  suit  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  and  that  the  most  approved  form  was 
the  oblong,  with  the  length  one  third  greater  than 
the  breadth.1  He  also  distinguishes  between  camps 
made  only  for  a  night  or  on  a  inarch,  and  those 
which  were  stativa,  or  built  strongly  for  a  station- 
ary encampment.  Another  author  also1  alludes  to 
places  in  the  camp  which  Polybius  does  not  men- 
tion, e.  g.,  the  valetvdinarium,  or  infirmary ;  the  tet- 
critutrium,  or  farriery ;  the  fabric*,  or  forge ;'  the 
frluiinum,  or  record-office.  Besides  this,  we  read 
of  a  great  variety  of  troops  under  the  emperors 
which  did  not  exist  under  the  Republic,  and,  of 
course,  had  their  respective  stations  assigned  them 
in  the  camp. 

la  dosing  this  article,  we  will  mention  some 
pools,  a  previous  notice  of  which  would  have  in- 
terrupted the  order  of  description 

We  learn  from  Tacitus4  that  a  part  of  the  preeto- 
unm  was  called  the  augurale,  the  auguries  being 
there  taken  by  the  general 

The  qucstorium,  in  former  times,  seems  to  have 
been  near  the  back  gate,  or  Porta  Decumana,  hence 
called  qujestoria.'  The  same  author*  tells  us  that 
the  tribunes  formerly  inspected  (circumitant)  the 
night-watches.  In  the  principia,  or  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  was  erected  the  tribunal  of  the  gen- 
eral, fiom  which  he  harangued  the  soldiers.'  The 
tribunes  administered  justice  there.*  The  princi- 
pal standards,  the  altars  of  the  gods,  and  the  ima- 
ges of  the  emperors,  were  also  placed  there.' 

From  the  stationary  camps,  or  castra  stativa, 
arose  many  towns  in  Europe ;"  in  England,  espe- 
cially those  whose  names  end  in  cester  or  Chester. 
Some  of  the  most  perfect  of  those  which  can  be 
traced  in  the  present  day  are  at  Ardoch  and  Strat- 
hern,  in  Scotland.    Their  form  is  generally  oblong. 

The  castetla  of  the  Romans  in  England  were 
places  of  very  great  strength,  built  for  fixed  stations. 
Burgh  Castle  m  Suffolk,  the  ancient  Garanomium, 
and  Richborough  Castle,  the  Rutupiee  of  the  Ro- 
mans, near  Sandwich  in  Kent,  are  still  standing ; 
they  seem  to  have  been  built  nearly  on  the  model 
of  the  castra.  For  information  on  the  Roman  sta- 
tions in  this  country,  the  leader  is  referred  to  Gen- 
•ral  Roy's  Military  Antistatic*  in  Great  Britain. 

CATAGRAPHA.  ( Vid.  Pjcto«a.) 

CATALCGIA.    (Vid.  Ahalooia.) 

CATALCOION.    {Vid.  Caupo»a.) 

CATAITYX.    ( Vid.  Galia.) 

CATA'LOGOS,  the  catalogue  of  those  persons  in 
Athens  who  were  liable  to  regular  military  service. 
At  Athens,  those  persons  alone  who  possessed  a 
certain  amount  of  property  were  allowed  to  serve 
U  the  regular  infantry,  while  the  lower  class,  the 
Ihetes,  had  not  this  privilege.  {Vid.  Cmacs.)  Thus 
die  former  are  called  of  U  KaraXoyov  arpartvovrtc, 
and  the  latter  oi  Ifu  w»  naraXoym.11  Those  who 
were  exempted  by  their  age  from  military  service 
are  called  by  Demosthenes**  oil  imcp  rdv  KaraXoycv. 
It  appears  to  have  been  the  duty  of  the  generals 


I.  (TafeL,  BL,  S.y— *.  (HjrgiaN,  Da  Caatraraet.)— *■  (Cic,  Ep. 
mi  IW,  ni,  8.)— 4.  tsjtn.,  iU  11 ;  xt.,  JO.)— S.  (Lir„  x.,  IS ; 
tnir.,  47.}— 6.  (xxrifi.,  84.)— "..  (Tacit.,  Ana.,  i.,  67.— Hiat-ii., 
».)— 8.  (Lit.,  xiriiU  S4.)— ».  (Tacit,  Ann,  i„  IS :  iT_l— 
But-,  L  «.)— 16.  (Cantab,  ad  SoetoL,  Octar.,  18.) — 11.  (Xaav, 
Haflnk,  ii.  S, SO.)— It.  (Da  grit., p.  167, ex.) 


(orpariftoi)  to  make  out  the  list  of  persuns  liable  u 
service  (vid.  A2TPATEIA2  rPA#H),  in  which  duty 
they  were  probably  assisted  by  the  demarcbi,  and 
sometimes  by  the  jiwXcvTai.1 

KATAATZEOZ  TOT  AHMOT  TPA*H  (Kara- 
Xiaeuc  roO  tyum  ypafrj)  was  an  action  brought 
against  those  persons  who  bad  altered,  or  attempt- 
ed to  alter,  the  democratical  form  of  government  at 
Athens.  A  person  was  also  liable  to  this  action 
who  held  any  public  office  in  the  state  after  the 
democracy  had  been  subverted.*  This  action  ia 
closely  connected  with  the  wpodooiae  ypafri  (hrl 
irpotooia  Trjc  mXioe,  1)  iirl  KaraXvaet  roi  drjfiov*), 
with  which  it  appears  in  some  cases  to  have  been 
almost  identical.  The  form  of  proceeding  was  the 
same  in  both  cases,  namely,  by  tlaayytXia.  In  the 
case  of  KaraXvaeoc  roi  drj/wv,  the  punishment  was 
death ;  the  property  of  the  offender  was  confiscated 
to  the  state,  and  a  tenth  part  dedicated  to  Athena.* 

CATAI/USIS.    (Vid.  Cacpona.) 

•CATANANKE  (xaravayxi?).  "There  are  few 
plants  in  the  Materia  Mediea  of  the  ancients,"  ob- 
serves Adams,  "about  which  there  is  such  a  diver 
sity  of  opinion.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention 
that  Sprengel,  upon  the  whole,  inclines  to  the  opin- 
ion that  the  first  species  is  the  Ornithoput  com- 
Sessut,  and  the  other  the  Astragalus  magniformis, 
era." 

CATAPHRACTA.    (Vid.  Lobiua.) 

CATAPHRA'CTI  (Karifpaicroi).  This  word  was 
used  in  two  different  significations : 

I.  It  was  the  name  of  the  heavy-armed  cavalry, 
the  horses  of  which  were  also  covered  with  defen 
sivo  armour,'  whence  they  are  called  by  Pollux* 
vcpiKc^payiitvou  The  armour  of  the  horses  con- 
sisted either  of  scale  armour,  or  of  plates  of  metal, 
which  had  different  names,  according  to  the  parts 
of  the  body  which  they  protected.  Pollux*  speaks 
of  the  Tpouerumdiov,  napumov,  iraprjiov,  irpoarepvi- 
iurv,  irapairXevpiStov,  irapa/niplSiov,  napaKvr\i&iwv. 
Among  many  of  the  Eastern  nations,  who  placed 
their  chief  dependance  upon  their  cavalry,  we  find 
horses  protected  in  this  manner ;  but  among  the 
Romans  we  do  not  read  of  any  troops  of  this  de- 
scription till  the  later  times  of  the  Empire,  whea 
the  discipline  of  the  legions  was  destroyed,  and  the 
chief  dependance  began  to  be  placed  on  the  caval- 
ry. When  Postumus  leaves  Rome  for  the  Eastern 
wars,  Galla  prays, 

"  Neve  tua  Mcicc  laUentur  cade  tagitta, 

Ferreus  armato  neu  eataphractut  cquo."* 

This  species  of  troops  was  common  among  the 
Persians  from  the  earliest  times,  from  whom  it 
was  adopted  by  their  Macedonian  conquerors.'  In 
the  army  of  Cyras,  Xenophonsays"  that  the  horses 
were  protected  by  coverings  for  the  forehead  and 
chest  (vpoueronuSioic  xai  rpoarepviiiotc);  and  the 
same  was  the  case  with  the  army  of  Artaxerxes, 
when  he  fought  with  his  younger  brother)".  Troops 
of  this  description  were  called  clibanani  by  the  Per- 
sians (cataphracti  equitet,  quot  clibanariot  dictua.nl 
Perta1*).  We  first  read  of  cataphracti  in  the  Roman 
army  in  the  time  of  Constantino. " 

II.  The  term  Cataphracti  was  applied  to  shine 
which  had  decks,  in  opposition  to  aphracti.  (Vid. 
Aphbactds.) 

CATAPIRATER  (Karantiparvpia,  0oXic),  the 
lead  used  in  sounding,  or  fathoming  the  depth  of 
water  in  navigation. 
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—10.  (Cjrrop.,  Ti.,4, 1.)— II.  (Xan.,  Anab.,  i.,8, 7.)— IS.  (Amm. 
Marcell..  in-  10. — Compare  Lanprid.,  Alex.  SeT.,  86.)- -1* 
( iunm.  Marcell..  L  c) 
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CATARACTA. 


CATENA. 


lite  mode  of  employing  this  instrument  appears 
to  hare  undergone  no  change  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years,  and  is  described  with  exactness  in 
:he  account  of  St.  Paul's  voyage  and  shipwreck  at 
Melite.1  A  cylindrical  piece  of  lead  was  attached 
to  a  long  line,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  thrown  into 
Ihe  water  in  advance  of  the  vessel,  and  to  sink  rap- 
itlly  to  the  bottom,  the  line  being  marked  with  knots 
at  each  fathom  to  measure  the  depth.*  By  smear- 
ing the  bottom  of  the  lead  with  tallow  (unctum'), 
specimens  of  the  ground  were  brought  up,  showing 
whether  it  was  clay,4  gravel,  or  hard  rock. 

CATAPUL'TA.    (Vid.  Tormehtum.) 

CATARA'CTA  (ieara#<ucri7r).  a  portcullis,  80 
called,  because  it  fell  with  great  force  and  a  loud 
noise. 

According  to  Vegetius,'  it  was  an  additional  de- 
fence, suspended  by  iron  rings  and  ropes  before  the 
gates  of  a  city,  in  such  a  manner  that,  when  the 
enemy  had  come  up  to  the  gates,  the  portcullis 
might  be  let  down  so  as  to  shut  them  in,  and  to  en- 
able the  besieged  to  assail  them  from  above.  In 
1 e  accompanying  plan  of  the  principal  entrance  to 


Pompeii,  there  are  two  sideways  for  foot-passengers, 
and  a  road  between  them,  fourteen  feet  wide,  for 
carriages.  The  gates  were  placed  at  A,  A.  turning 
on  pivots  (vid.  Cardo),  as  is  proved  by  the  holes  in 
the  pavement,  which  still  remain.  This  end  of  the 
road  was  nearest  to  the  town ;  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, the  road  led  into  the  country.  The  port- 
< -illis  was  at  B,  B,  and  was  made  to  slide  in  grooves 
cut  in  the  walls.  The  sideways,  secured  with 
smaller  gates,  were  roofed  in,  whereas  the  portion 
of  the  main  road  between  the  gates  (A,  A)  and  the 
portcullis  (B,  B)  was  open  to  the  sky.  When, 
therefore,  an  attack  was  made,  the  assailants  were 
either  excluded  by  the  portcullis,  or,  if  they  forced 
their  way  into  the  barbican,  and  attempted  to  break 
down  the  gates,  the  citizens,  surrounding  and  at- 
tacking them  from  above,  had  the  greatest  possible 
facilities  for  impeding  and  destroying  them.  Vege- 
tius speaks  of  the  "  cataracta"  as  an  ancient  contri- 
vance ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  employed  by 
the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  as  early  as  the  time  of 
David* 


1.  (Acts,  xrvii,  18.) -8.  (IsiC,  Off*,  xix.,  4.— Sustain,  in 
4.,  ».,  .*90.>— 3.  (Luc-Ma..  »p.  >«id.,  1.  c.)— 4.  (Herod.,  ii.,  ».)— 
J.  <De  JU  Mi, .. if.,  *.)■  «!.  v*ni.  Jdr., 7, 0.— Compare  Jer., xx., 
1,  k^pt.' 
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A  sluice  constructed  in  a  watercourse,  and  made 
to  rise  and  fall  like  a  portcullis,  was  called  by  its 
name  (cataractis  aqua  cursum  ttmpcrare1 ).  Ruttfius* 
mentions  the  use  of  such  sluices  in  salt-works. 
(Vid.  Saline.) 

The  term  "  cataracts:"  was  also  applied  to  those 
natural  channels  which  were  obstructed  by  rocky 
barriers,  producing  a  rapid  and  violent  descent  of 
the  water,  as  in  the  celebrated  "  cataracts"  of  the 
Nile. 

•CATARACTES  (/toTopd/cnjc),  the  name  o  ft 
bird  mentioned  by  Aristotle.*  Schneider  (who  read* 
KarafifruKTTK)  pronounces  it,  upon  the  authority  of 
CEdmann,  to  be  the  PdJecanut  bassanus,  L.,  or  tte 
Gannet.  In  Scotland  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Solan  Goose.4 

KATASKOIIHS  ITA*H  (itoroff/roirw  ypatf),  an 
action  brought  against  spies  at  Athens.  ("Av  fiH 
apa  irenepl  tic  $ip$  npid/ievoc,  Ziy>c£Aovy  ypafyovoi 
toStov  <Sf  KardaKonov.')  If  a  spy  was  discovered, 
he  was  put  to  the  rack  in  order  to  obtain  informa- 
tion from  him,  and  afterward  put  to  death.'  It  ap- 
pears that  foreigners  only  were  liable  to  this  action, 
since  citizens  who  were  guilty  of  this  crime  were 
liable  to  the  irpodoolac  ypaffj. 

CATEN'GYAN  (Kartyyvav).    (Vid.  Ensye.) 

CATEGOR'IA  (Kaniyopia).     (Vid.  Graph*.) 

CATEI'A,  a  missile  used  in  war  by  the  Germane, 
Gauls,  and  some  of  the  Italian  nations,7  supposed 
to  resemble  the  Aclis.'  It  probably  had  its  name 
from  cutting ;  and,  if  so,  the  Welsh  terms  catai,  a 
weapon,  cateia,  to  cut  or  mangle,  and  catau,  to  fight, 
are  nearly  allied  to  it. 

CATELLA.     (Vid.  Catewa.) 

CATE'NA,  dim.  CATELLA  (atoms,  dim.  iki- 
atov,  ulvoiStov),  a  chain. 

Thucydides'  informs  us  that  the  Plateans  made 
use  of  "  long  iron  chains"  to  suspend  the  beam* 
which  they  let  fall  upon  the  battering-rams  of  theii 
assailants.  ( Vid.  Aries.)  Under  the  Romans,  pris- 
oners were  chained  in  the  following  manner :  The 
soldier  who  was  appointed  to  guard  a  particular  cap- 
tive had  the  chain  fastened  to  the  wrist  of  his  left 
hand,  the  right  remaining  at  liberty.  The  prisoner, 
on  the  contrary,  had  the  chain  fastened  to  the  wrist 
of  his  right  hand.  Hence  dextras  insertare  catenis 
means  to  submit  to  captivity  :*•  Uviorcm  in  sinistra 
catenam."  The  prisoner  and  the  soldier  who  had 
the  care  of  him  (custos)  were  said  to  be  tied  to  one 
another (alUgatif*  latro et colligates").  Sometimes, 
for  greater  security,  the  prisoner  was  chained  to  two 
soldiers,  one  on  each  side  of  him  (iXvacm  <5voi14). 
If  he  was  found  guiltless,  they  broke  or  cut  asun- 
der his  chains  (treAeVctf  6Uko^>c  t^v  aXvatv").  In- 
stead of  the  common  materials,  iron  or  bronze,  An- 
tony, having  got  into  his  power  Artavasdes,  king  of 
the  Armenians,  paid  him  the  pretended  complimen» 
of  having  him  bound  with  chains  of  gold." 

Chains  which  were  of  superior  value,  either  on 
account  of  the  material  or  the  workmanship,  are 
commonly  called  cateUa  (aXvaia\  the  diminutive 
expressing  their  fineness  and  delicacy  as  well  as 
their  minuteness.  The  specimens  of  ancient  chains 
which  we  have  in  bronze  lamps,  in  scales  (vid.  L.- 
bba),  and  in  ornaments  for  the  person,  especially 
necklaces  (vid.  Mo  nils),  show  a  great  variety  of  el 
egant  and  ingenious  patterns.    Besides  a  plain  cir- 


1.  (Flin.,  Epist.,  x.,  69.)— 3.  (Itin.,  i,  481.)— 8.  (H.  A.,  ix., 
13.) — 4.  (Adams,  Append.,  a.  t.) — 3.  (Antiphase*,  ap.  Athen.. 
ii.,  M,  D,  where  ya&^trom  signifies,  as  it  does  frequently,  u  ac- 
cuse.")—«.  (Astiphanea,  1.  c— Demoath.,  Ps  Cor-  87S.— JE% 
chin.,  a  Cteaiph.,  616.— Plut-  Vit.  dec  Oimt.,  p.  848,  A.)— 7. 
(Vitg.,  JBn  ,  Tii.,  741.— VaL,  Flacc,  ri.,  83.— Aul.  Oell.,  x.,  ii., 
— 8.  (Serriu  in  Mn.,  1.  c— laid.,  Ong.,  rriii.,  7.)— 9.  (ii.,  76.) 
—10.  (Stat.,  Theb.,  xii  ,  460.)— 11.  (Seneca,  Do  Trnnquill.,  i, 
10.)— IS.  (Son.,  1.  c)—  a.  (Augustine.)— 14.  (Acta,  xii.,  6.  7: 
Hi.,  33.)— 15.  (Joseph.  Bell.  Jod.,  t.,  10.)— 16.  (VeUaius  Pa 
terculus,  ii.,  82.) 
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CATOBLEPAS 


CAUCALIS. 


ate  or  oval,  the  separate  link  is  often  shaped  like  the 
figure  8,  or  is  a  bar  with  a  circle  at  each  end,  or  as- 
sumes other  forms,  some  of  which  are  here  shown. 
The  links  are  also  found  so  closely  entwined,  that 
the  chain  resembles  platted  wire  or  thread,  like  the 
gold  chains  now  manufactured  at  Venice.  This  is 
represented  in  the  lowest  figure  of  the  woodcut. 


rhese  valuable  chains  were  sometimes  given  as 
rewards  to  the  soldiers ;'  but  they  were  commonly 
worn  by  ladies,  either  on  the  neck  (*epi  rov  tpaxif 
Xov  aXvoiov*),  or  round  the  waist ;'  and  were  used 
to  suspend  pearls,  01  jewels  set  in  gold,  keys,  lock- 
ets, and  other  trinkets. 
CATERVATUI.  (Vid.  Gladiatobm.) 
CATHEDRA,  a  seat ;  but  the  term  was  more 
particularly  applied  to  the  soft  seats  used  by  women, 
whereas  sella  signified  a  seat  common  to  both  sex- 
es (inter  fentaua*  cathedra**).  The  cathedra  were, 
no  doubt,  of  various  forms  and  sizes ;  but  they  usu- 
ally appear  to  have  had  backs  to  them,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  one  represented  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cat,  which  is  taken  from  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
work  on  Greek  vases.  On  the  cathedra  is  seated  a 
bride,  who  is  being  fanned  by  a  female  slave  with  a 
fiin  made  of  peacock's  feathers. 


would  annihilate  them  all ;  for  no  one,  says  Phny 
can  catch  its  eye  without  expiring  on  the  spot 
./Elian1  makes  the  Catoblepas  resemble  a  bull,  but 
with  a  more  fierce  and  terrible  aspect.  Its  eyes, 
according  to  him,  are  red  with  blood,  but  are  small- 
er than  those  of  an  ox,  and  surmounted  by  large 
and  elevated  eyebrows.  Its  mane  rises  on  the 
summit  of  the  head,  descends  on  the  forehead,  and 
covers  the  face,  giving  an  additional  terror  to  its 
aspect.  It  feeds,  the  same  authority  informs  us,  on 
deadly  herbs,  which  render  its  breath  so  poisonous, 
that  all  animals  which  inhale  it,  even  men  them- 
selves, instantly  perish.  Modern  naturalists  have 
formed  the  Genu*  Catoblepa*,  in  one  of  the  species 
of  which  they  place  the  Gnu,  an  animal  that  may 
possibly  have  given  rise  to  some  of  these  marvel 
loos  tales.  Indeed,  no  other  creature  but  the  Gnu 
could  well  give  rise  to  so  many  singular  ideas 
There  is  none  that  has  an  air  so  extraordinary,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  so  mournful,  by  reason,  principal- 
ly, of  its  long  white  eyebrows,  and  the  hair,  or,  rath  - 
er,  mane  on  its  snout,  a  characteristic  not  found  in 
any  other  species  of  Antelope.' 

•CATOCHITIS  («oro^n7f  Xitioc),  a  species  of 
gem  or  stone  found  in  Corsica,  and  adhering  to  the 
hand  like  gum.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  either 
amber,  or  some  variety  of  bitumen.' 

CAT'RINOS  (narpivoc)  is  a  genuine  Greek  word, 
with  an  exact  and  distinct  signification,  although  it 
is  found  in  no  lexicon,  and  only  in  two  authors,  viz., 
Mr.  Charles  Fellows,  as  quoted  in  Abatbum,  p.  79, 
who  gives  the  figure  of  the  agricultura  implement 
which  it  denoted,  with  the  name  written  over  the 
implement,  from  a  very  ancient  MS.  of  Hesiod's 
Works  and  Days.4  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  *or- 
pivot  had  a  Latin  name;  for  Pliny*  describes  it  by 
a  periphrasis :  "  Purget  vomerem  subinde  stimufa* 
cutpidatu*  rallo."  But  his  remark  proves  that  it 
was  used  in  Italy  as  well  as  in  Greece,  and  coin- 
cides with  the  accompanying  representation,  from 
a  very  ancient  bronze  of  an  Etruscan  ploughman 
driving  bis  yoke  of  oxen  with  the  ndrptvoc  in  hi* 
hand.* 


Women  were  also  accustomed  to  be  carried 
aoroaxi  in  these  cathedra  instead  of  in  lectica;, 
whioti  practice  was  sometimes  adopted  by  effemi- 
nate persons  of  the  other  sex  (sata.  cervice  feratur 
cathedra').  The  word  cathedra  was  also  applied  to 
tats  chair  er  pulpit  from  which  lectures  were  read.' 

•CATOBLEPAS  (earu6Xhtae  or  to  *»rt>  0M- 
•ort  »  «"'~%«d  animal  dwelling  in  ./Ethiopia,  near  the 
■otxrc*  or  the  Nile.  Pliny'  describes  it  as  of  mod- 
erate size  in  every  respect  except  the  head,  which 
s  so  heavy  that  the  creature  bears  it  with  difficul- 
ty. Hence  it  holds  'he  head  always  towards  the 
ground ;  and  from  the  circumstance  of  its  thus  al- 
ways looking  downward,  it  gets  the  name  of  Cato- 
jfcpas  (*&n>,  "  downward,"  and  /3A«ru,  "  to  look"). 
It  is  well  for  the  human  race,  it  seems,  that  the  an- 
imal has  this  downcast  look,  since  otherwise  it 


1.  ILir,  xxxir ,  SI.)— S.  (Manandar,  p.  «,  od.  Main.)— 4. 
,Pn*_  II.  N.,  uriii ,  «.)-4.  (MarU,  iii.,  63 ;  ir.,  79.— Hor, 
saLTi-  x-  M  — Prepare  IV.,  t.,  XI. y- 9.  (Jar.,  Safc,  k,  ft*— 
Compare  ix.,  5!.)— '..  (Jut,  Sat.,  TiL,  *».— Mart.,  L,  77.— 
Coanare,  on  thai  V  %-e  aonject,  BMticar,  Sanaa,  i.,  p.  «V— 
•  JkHfer,  Da  Ra  Vtsr  ,  ii,  4—Rnparti,  ad  Joy.,  i.,  ftS.)— 7.  (H. 
•!    «•'■    tl.) 
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It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  if  the  traveller  were  u> 
visit  the  remote  valleys  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor 
and  take  time  to  study  the  language  and  habits  of 
the  people,  he  would  find  many  other  curious  and 
instinctive  remains  of  classical  antiquity,  which  are 
preserved  in  no  other  way. 

•CATUS.    (Vid.  Fslh.) 

*CAU'CALIS,  a  species  of  plant  mentioned  by  Dl 
oscorides,  Galen,  and  others.  The  account  which 
they  give  of  it  answers  very  well  to  the  characters 
of  the  Caucali*,  L.,  or  Hedge  Parsley.  Sprengel 
accordingly  refers  it  to  the  Caucali*  mariHma,  Lam. 
Sibthorp,  however,  prefers  the  Tordylium  officinale, 
an  opinion  in  which  Billcrbeck  appears  to  coincide.' 


1.  (N.  A.,  Tii., ».)— 8.  (GrifBth'a  Curier,  rol.  it.,  p.  SM.— « 
Cnrier,  ad  Plin.,  1  o  }— %.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xzxrii.,  10.— Moots* 
Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  18S.I — «.  (Palaogr.  Gr.,  p.  ».)—».  (H.  N, 
xriil..  VI,  t.)— ft.  (Hicali,  Italia  aranti  il  Dam.  dai  Rom.,  t.  L.J 
~7.  (Dwaoor.,  il.,  188.— Galen,  Da  Simpl.,  Tii.— Thecphraat 
I  II.  P..  Til-  7.— Adame,  Append.,  a.  t.) 
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CAUSIA. 


•CAUDA  EQUITJA.    (Vii.  Ilippooais.) 

CAV^EDIUM.    (.rid.  House.) 

CAVEA.    (Vid.  Tmatrum.) 

CAUPCNA  was  used  in  two  different  significa- 
tions: 

2.  It  signified  an  inn,  wbere  travellers  obtained 
food  and  lodging;  in  which  sense  it  answered  to 
the  Greek  words  irmAoKelov,  Karayoytov,  and  «oro- 
Xvfftf. 

8.  It  signified  a  shop  where  wine  and  ready-dress- 
ed meat  were  sold,  and  thus  corresponded  to  the 
Greek  namiXtiav.  The  person  who  kept  a  caupona 
was  called  caupo. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  many  writers  that  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  had  no  inns  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  persons  of  any  respectability,  and  that 
their  cauponae  and  reavdantla  were  mere  houses  of 
shelter  for  the  lowest  classes.  That  such,  howev- 
er, was  not  the  case,  an  attentive  perusal  of  the 
classical  authors  will  sufficiently  show ;  though  it 
is,  at  the  same  time,  very  evident  that  their  houses 
of  public  entertainment  did  not  correspond,  either 
in  size  or  convenience,  to  similar  places  in  modern 
times.  It  is  also  true  that  the  hospitality  of  the  an- 
cients rendered  such  houses  less  necessary  than  in 
modern  times ;  but  they  nevertheless  appear  to  have 
been  very  numerous  in  Greece.  The  public  ambas- 
sadors of  Athens  were  sometimes  obliged  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  accommodation  of  such  houses,1 
as  well  as  private  persons.'  In  addition  to  which, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  great  number  of  festi- 
vals which  were  celebrated  in  the  different  towns 
of  Greece,  besides  the  four  great  national  festivals, 
to  which  persons  flocked  from  all  parts  of  Greece, 
must  have  required  a  considerable  number  of  inns 
to  accommodate  strangers,  not  only  in  the  places 
where  the  festivals  were  celebrated,  but  also  on  the 
oads  leading  to  those  places. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  want  of  such  houses  of 
public  entertainment  would  be  less  felt  than  among 
the  Greeks ;  because,  during  the  latter  days  of  the 
Republic  and  under  the  emperors,  most  Romans  of 
respectability  had  friends  or  connexions  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Europe  and  Asia,  who  could  accom- 
modate them  in  their  own  houses.  They  were, 
however,  frequently  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
public  inns.* 

An  inn  was  not  only  called  caupona,  but  also  to- 
terna  and  taberna  ditcrioria,1  or  simply  divertorium 
or  devtTMorium. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  caupona  also 
signified  a  place  where  wine  and  ready-dressed 
provisions  were  sold,'  thus  corresponding  to  the 
Greek  nairtiXetov.  In  Greek  ndn^Xof  signifies,  in 
general,  a  retail  trader,  who  sold  goods  in  small 
quantities,  whence  he  is  sometimes  called  iraXiyKa- 
KilXof,  and  his  business  icafcyicamiXtitiv.'  The 
word  KamjXot,  however,  is  more  particularly  applied 
to  a  person  who  sold  ready-dressed  provisions,  and 
especially  wine  in  small  quantities,  as  plainly  ap- 
pears from  a  passage  in  Plato.7  When  a  retail 
dealer  in  other  commodities  is  spoken  of,  the  name 
of  his  trade  is  usually  prefixed  ;  thus  we  read  of 
wpofaroitamiXof,'  inXuv  kujtijXoc  ,'  utrKliuv  udmjXof  ,'• 
$i£)uoKam)Xos,  &c.  In  these  xamiXcTa  only  persons 
of  the  very  lowest  class  were  accustomed  to  eat 
and  drink  (ev  «a?njX«V  6i  fayelv.  t)  irulv  oM«f  *W 
iv  oUiriK  tmeudlt  MX/aia*"). 

In  Rome  itself  there  were,  no  doubt,  inns  to  ac- 
commodate strangers ;  but  these  were  probably  only 

1.  (.Sechin.,  D»  FaU.  L,fo  -  jtj.)_j.  (Cjc.,  D,  Dit.,  i., 
V.— Inr.,  n.,  4.)— 3.  (Hor.,  Enurt^  I.,  ri.,  1*.— Cic,  Pro  Cli- 
ent., 49.— Phil.,  ii.,  31.)— ».  (PW,  Menachm.,  II.,  iii.,  81.)— 
»•  (Mart.,  i.,  47 ;  ii.,  48.)— «.  (Demoeth.,  c  Dionnodor.,  p. 
1S93  —  Anitoph.,  Plut.,  I1M.- Pollux,  Onom.,  Tii.,  IS.)— 7. 
(OOTg-jO.  1M  p.  418.)- 8.  (Plutarch,  Peric,  «4.)-».  (Arte- 
loph.,  Pax.,  I17i)-.10.  (M  ,4SM.)-I1.  (laocr.,  Areiop.,  c  18.) 
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frequented  by  the  lower  classes,  since  all  person* 
in  respectable  society  could  easily  find  accommoda- 
tion in  the  houses  of  their  friends.  There  were, 
however,  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  numerous  bouses 
where  wine  and  ready-dressed  provisions  were  sold. 
The  houses  where  persons  were  allowed  to  eat  and 
drink  were  usually  called  popins,  and  not  caupona  - 
and  the  keepers  of  them,  pops.  They  were  princi- 
pally frequented  by  slaves  and  the  lower  classes,' 
and  were,  consequently,  only  furnished  with  stool* 
to  sit  upon  instead  of  couches,  whence  Martial' 
calls  these  places  sellarioUu  popiruu.  This  cir- 
cumstance is  illustrated  by  a  painting  found  at  Pom- 
peii in  a  wine-shop,  representing  a  drinking-scenc. 
There  are  four  persons  sitting  on  stools  round  a 
tripod  table.  The  dress  of  two  of  the  figures  is  re- 
markable for  the  hoods,  which  resemble  those  of  the 
capotes  worn  by  the  Italian  sailors  and  fishermen 
of  the  present  day.  They  use  cups  made  of  horn 
instead  of  glasses,  and,  from  their  whole  appear- 
ance, evidently  belong  to  the  lower  orders.  Above 
them  are  different  sorts  of  eatables  hung  upon  a 
row  of  pegs. 


The  thermopolia,  which  are  spoken  of  in  the  arti- 
cle Cauda,  appear  to  have  been  the  same  as  the 
popins.  Many  of  these  popins  seem  to  have  been 
little  better  than  the  lupanaria  or  brothels  ;  whence 
Horace*  calls  them  immunda*  popiruu.  The  wine- 
shop at  Pompeii,  where  the  painting  described  above 
was  found,  seems  to  have  been  a  house  of  this  de- 
scription ;  for  behind  the  shop  there  is  an  inner 
chamber  painted  with  every  species  of  indecency.* 
The  ganea,  which  are  sometimes  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  the  popins,'  were  brothels,  whence 
they  are  often  classed  with  the  lustra.*  Under  the 
emperors  many  attempts  were  made  to  regulate  the 
popins,  but  apparently  with  little  success.  Tibe- 
rius forbade  aU  cooked  provisions  to  be  sold  in  these 
shops ;'  and  Claudius  commanded  them  t»  be  si  Jt 
up  altogether.*  They  appear,  however,  to  ha/e 
been  soon  opened  again,  if  they  were  ever  closed ; 
for  Nero  commanded  that  nothing  should  be  sold  in 
them  but  different  kinds  of  cooked  pulse  or  vegeta- 
bles ;'  and  an  edict  to  the  same  effect  was  also 
published  by  Vespasian.1" 

All  persons  who  kept  inns,  or  houses  of  public 
entertainment  of  any  kind,  were  held  in  low  estima 
tion,  both  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans."  They 
appear  to  have  fully  deserved  the  bad  reputation 
which  they  possessed ;  for  they  were  accustomed 
to  cheat  their  customers  by  false  weights  and  meas- 
ures, and  by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  whenor 
Horace  calls  them  perfidot"  and  malignos.1* 

CAUSiE  PROBATIO.    {Vid.  Civitas.) 

CAUSIA  (Kavoia),  a  hat  with  a  broad  brim,  whtc* 
was  made  of  felt,  and  worn  by  the  Macedonian 

1.  (Cic,  Pro  Mfl.,  M.)— 1.  (t,70.)— 3.  (Sat.,  II.,  ir.,**.)- 
4.  (Oell'i  Pompeiana,  vol.  ii.,  p.  10.)— 4.  (Suet.,  Tiby  34.)— • 
(Lit.,  xx»i.,  *.— Cic.,  Phil.,  riii.,  11.— Pro  S«t,  ».)— 7.  (Suet , 
Tib.,  34.)—  8.  (Dion  Can.,  lz.,  8.)-0.  (Suet.,  Ncr.,  16.— Dio* 
Caei.,  Ixii.,  14.)— 10.  (Dion  Cats,  Ixri.,  10.)— 11.  (Thonphr., 
Char.,  «.— PUt.,  Legg.,  xi..  p.  9IB,  018.)— IS.  (Sat.,!.,  i.,W.)- 
13.  (Sat.,  I.,  ».,  4.— Zall,  Die  WirthabauKr  d.  AJlen.-Sux*. 
nw."  i,  De  iN/pini*.— Backer,  Oallua,  i.,  p.  3x7-836.) 
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tings.1    Its  form  is  seen  in  the  annexed  figures, 
which  are  taken  from  a  fictile  vase,  and  from  a 


medal  of  Alexander  I.  of  Macedon.  The  Romans 
adopted  it  from  the  Macedonians,'  and  more  espe- 
cially the  Emperor  Caracalla,  who  used  to  imitate 
Alexander  the  Great  in  his  costume.' 

CAUTIO,  CAVE'RE.  These  words  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  Roman  classical  writers 
and  jurists,  and  have  a  great  variety  of  significa- 
tions, according  to  the  matter  to  which  they  refer. 
Their  general  signification  is  that  of  security  given 
by  one  person  to  another,  or  security  which  one 
person  obtains  by  the  advice  or  assistance  of  an- 
other. The  general  term  (cautio)  is  distributed  into 
us  species  according  to  the  particular  kind  of  the 
security,  which  may  be  by  satisdatio,  by  a  fidejus- 
«io,  and  in  various  other  ways.  The  general  sense 
of  the  word  cautio  is  accordingly  modified  by  its 
adjuncts,  as  cautio  fidejussoria,.  pigneraticia,  or  hy- 
pothecaria,  and  so  on.  Cautio  is  used  to  express 
both  the  security  which  a  magistratus  or  a  judex 
may  require  one  party  to  give  to  another,  which  ap- 
plies to  cases  where  there  is  a  matter  in  dispute  of 
which  a  court  has  already  cognizance ;  and  also  the 
security  which  is  a  matter  of  contract  between  par- 
ties not  in  litigation.  The  words  cautio  and  cavere 
are  more  particularly  used  in  the  latter  sense. 

If  a  thing  is  made  a  security  from  one  person  to 
another,  the  cautio  becomes  a  matter  of  pignus  or 
of  hypotheca ;  if  the  cautio  is  the  engagement  of  a 
surety  on  behalf  of  a  principal,  it  is  a  cautio  fidejus- 
soria.4 

The  cautio  was  most  frequently  a  writing,  which 
expressed  the  object  of  the  parties  to  it ;  accord- 
ingly, the  word  cautio  came  to  signify  both  the  in- 
strument (e&rographum  or  imtrumentum)  and  the 
object  which  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  instrument 
«o  secure.'  Cicero*  uses  the  expression  cautio 
(.kavgraphi  nut.  The  phrase  autre  illiquid  alicui 
expressed  the  fact  of  one  person  giving  security  to 
another  as  to  some  particular  thing  or  act.' 

Ulpian'  divides  the  prstoris  stipulations  into 
three  species,  judiciales,  cautionales,  communes ; 
and  be  defines  the  cautionales  to  be  those  which 
are  equivalent  to  an  action,  and  are  a  good  ground 
for  a  new  action,  as  the  stipulationes  de  legatis, 
rulela,  ratam  rem  habere,  and  damnum  infectum. 
Cantiones  then,  which  were  a  branch  of  stipula- 
tiones, were  such  contracts  as  would  be  ground  of 
actions.  The  following  examples  will  explain  the 
passage  of  Ulpian. 

In  many  cases  a  herea  could  not  safely  pay  lega- 
cies, unless  the  legatee  gave  security  (cautio)  to  re- 
fund in  case  the  will  under  which  he  claimed  should 
tarn  oat  to  be  bad.'  The  Cautio  Muciana  was  the 
engagement  by  which  the  heres  bound  himself  to 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  his  testator's  will,  or  to  give 
ap  the  inheritance.  The  herea  was  also,  in  some 
,  bound  to  give  security  for  the  payment  of 


1.  (Tat  Max,  r,  1, 4.— Paoa,  ap.  Enatath.  ad  n.,  ii.,  1SI.)— 
t,  (Plant,  Mil.  Olor,  IV,  ir,  48.— Pen.,  I,  iii,  73.— Antip. 
TVm  in  Rnnckri  Analeet,  ii.  111.)— 3.  (Herodian,  IV,  Tin, 
1.1-4.  (Dig.  37,  tit «, a.  I,  ♦  8.)-5.  (Dig.  47,  tit.  «,  a.  87.V-8. 
(Bp.  ad  Paja,  to,  18.)— 7.  (Dig.  »,  tit.  1,  a.  VT.)-8.  (Dig.  49, 
tit.  3.1  ->.  (1%.  3, «.»,  a.  17.) 


legacies,  or  the  legate*  was  entitled  to  the  Bono- 
rum  Possessio.  Tutores  and  curatores  were  re- 
quired to  give  security  (tatudare)  for  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  the  property  intrusted  to  them,  un- 
less the  tutor  was  appointed  by  testament,  or  unless 
the  curator  was  a  curator  legitimus.*  A  procura- 
tor who  sued  in  the  name  of  an  absent  party  might 
be  required  to  give  security  that  the  absent  party 
would  consent  to  be  concluded  by  the  act  of  his 
procurator;*  this  security  was  a  species  satisda- 
tionis,  included  under  the  genus  cautio.*  In  the 
case  of  damnum  infectum,  the  owner  of  the  land  or 
property  threatened  with  the  mischief  might  call  for 
security  on  the  person  threatening  the  mischief.4 

If  a  vendor  sold  a  thing,  it  was  usual  for  him  to 
declare  that  he  had  a  good  title  to  it,  and  that,  if  any 
person  recovered  it  from  the  purchaser  by  a  better 
title,  he  would  make  it  good  to  the  purchaser ;  and 
in  some  cases  the  cautio  was  for  double  the  value 
of  the  thing.'    This  was,  in  fact,  a  warranty. 

The  word  cautio  was  also  applied  to  the  release 
which  a  debtor  obtained  from  his  creditor  on  satis- 
fying his  demand  :  in  this  sense  cautio  is  equiva 
lent  to  a  modern  receipt ;  it  is  the  debtor's  security 
against  the  same  demand  being  made  a  second 
time.'  Thus  cavere  ab  aliquo  signifies  to  obtain 
this  kind  of  security.  A  person  to  whom  the  usus 
fructus  of  a  thing  was  given  might  be  required  to 
give  security  that  he  would  enjoy  and  use  it  prop- 
erly, and  not  waste  it.' 

Cavere  is  also  applied  to  express  the  professional 
advice  and  assistance  of  a  lawyer  to  his  client  for 
bis  conduct  in  any  legal  matter.* 

The  word  cavere  and  its  derivatives  are  also 
used  to  express  the  provisions  of  a  law  by  which 
anything  is  forbidden  or  ordered,  as  in  the  phrase 
"  Cautum  at  lege,  prindpaiibut  cotutitutionibut,"  &c. 
It  is  also  used  to  express  the  words  in  a  will' by 
which  a  testator  declares  his  wish  that  ceitain 
things  should  be  done  after  his  death.  The  prep- 
aration of  the  instruments  of  cautio  was,  of  course, 
the  business  of  a  lawyer. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  particularize  farther  the  spe- 
cies of  cautio,  as  they  belong  to  their  several  heads 
in  the  law. 

CE'ADAS  or  CAI'ADAS  (Kcadae  or  koiMoc )  was 
a  deep  cavern  or  chasm,  like  the  pdpaBpov  at  Athens, 
into  which  the  Spartans  were  accustomed  to  thrust 
persons  condemned  to  death.' 

•CEBLETYRIS  (KtGMimpic),  a  species  of  bird, 
mentioned  by  Aristophanes.  It  is  probably,  accord- 
ing to  Adams,  the  Red-pole,  or  FringiUa  Lmaria, 
L.» 

CEDIT  DIES.    (Vul.  LaoATOM.) 

*CEDRUS  (Ktipoc  and  Ktipif),  the  Cedar,  as  we 
commonly  translate  it.  According  to  the  best  bo- 
tanical writers,  however,  the  xeipoc  of  the  Greeks 
and  Cedrut  at  the  Romans  was  a  species  of  Juni- 
per. The  Cedar  of  Lebanon  seems  to  have  been 
but  little  known  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 
Theophrastus,  according  to  Martyn,  appears  to 
speak  of  it  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  fifth  book  of 
his  History  of  Plants,  where  he  says  that  the  ce- 
dars grow  to  a  great  size  in  Syria,  so  large,  in  fact, 
that  three  men  cannot  encompass  them.  These 
large  Syrian  trees  are  probably  the  Cedars  of  Leb- 
anon, which  Martyn  believes  Theophrastus  had 
only  heard  of,  and  which  he  took  to  be  the  same 
with  the  Lycian  cedars,  only  larger  ;  for  in  the 
twelfth  chapter  of.  the  third  book,  where  he  de- 


1.  (Gaioa,  i,  199.)— S.  (Id,  iv.,M.}— S.  (Dig.  40,  tit.  8,  a.  3, 
13, 18,  dec.) — i.  (Cie,  Top.,  4.— Gaioa,  iv,  II.— Dig.  43,  tit.  8, 
a.  3.)— i.  (Dig.  11,  tit.  8,  a.  00.)— 8.  (Cic,  Brat,  3.— Dig.  48, 
tit.  3,  a.  89,  84.)— 7.  (Dig.  7,  tit.  ».)— 8.  (Cic,  Ep.  ad  Fam,  iii, 
1 ;  vii,  6.— Pro  Mantua,  c.  10.) — 8.  (Thncyil,  i,  134.— Strali , 
Tiii,  p.  387. — Paua,  if,  18, 4  4.— Snidaa,  a.  t.  BdpuOpoy.  Kata'<3af, 
Kntiac)— 10.  (Ariatoph.,  Area,  301.— Adama.  Append.,  a  t.) 
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sunbes  the  Cedar  particularly,  he  says  the  leaves 
are  like  those  of  Juniper,  but  more  prickly ;  and 
adds  that  the  berries  are  much  alike.  The  cedar 
described  by  Theophrastus,  therefore,  cannot,  as 
Martyn  thinks,  be  that  of  Lebanon,  which  bears 
cones,  and  not  berries.  He  takes  it  rather  for  a 
sort  of  Juniper,  called  Juniperut  major  bacca  rufet-- 
cente  by  Bauhin,  Oxycedrut  by  Parkinson,  and  Ox- 
ycedrut Phanicea  by  Gerard.1  Dioscorides*  de- 
scribes two  species,  of  which  the  first,  or  large 
Cedar,  is  referred  by  Sprengel  to  the  Juntperus  Pha- 
nicea, and  the  smaller  to  the  Juniperut  communis. 
Stackhouse,  on  the  other  hand,  refers  the  common 
Ktipoc  of  Theophrastus  to  the  Juniperut  Oxycedrut, 
and  the  triple  to  the  Juniperut  Sabina,  or  Savin. 
The  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  so  celebrated  in  Scripture, 
is  a  Pine,  and  is  hence  named  Pinut  Cedrut  by 
modern  botanists.  The  Keipic  of  the  medical  au- 
thors is,  according  to  Adams,  the  resin  of  the  Ju- 
niper.   Nicander  calls  it  xiipoto  wcevdic.' 

*CELASTRUM  (wXaorpoy),  a  species  of  plant, 
about  which  the  botanical  writers  are  much  divided 
in  opinion.  Sprengel  marks  it,  in  the  first  edition 
of  his  R.  H.  H.,  as  the  Liguttrum  vulgare,  or  Privet, 
and  in  the  second  as  the  Ilex  Aquifolium,  or  Holly. 
Stackhouse  calls  it  the  Celattrut.  Clusius  and 
Bauhin  are  in  favour  of  the  Rhatnnus  alaternut,  or 
ever-green  Privet,  an  opinion  which  Billerbeck  also 
espouses,  and  which  probably  is  the  true  one.4 

CECRYPH'ALOS  (iukov^oTmc).    (Vid.  Calan- 

TICA.) 

CE'LERES,  according  to  Livy,*  were  three  hun- 
dred Roman  knights  whom  Romulus  established  as 
a  body-guard ;  their  functions  are  expressly  stated 
by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.'  There  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  the  ctieres,  or  "  horsemen"  (like 
the  Greek  iceXtirec ),'  were  the  patricians  or  burghers 
of  Rome,  the  number  300  referring  to  the  number 
of  the  patrician  houses ;  "  for,"  as  Niebuhr  re- 
marks,' "  since  the  tribunate  of  the  celeres  is  said 
to  have  been  a  magistracy  and  a  priestly  office,  it  is 
palpably  absurd  to  regard  it  as  the  captaincy  of  a 
body-guard.  If  the  kings  had  any  such  body-guard, 
it  must  assuredly  have  been  formed  out  of  the  nu- 
merous clients  residing  on  their  demesnes."  We 
know  that  the  patrician  tribes  were  identical  with 
the  six  equettrian  centuries  founded  by  L.  Tarquin- 
ius,'  and  that  they  were  incorporated  as  such  in 
the  centuries."  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  these 
ttortemcn,  as  a  class,  were  the  patricians  in  general, 
so  called  because  they  could  keep  horses  or  fought 
on  horseback,  and  thus  the  name  is  identical  with 
the  later  Latin  term  eauitet,  and  with  the  Greek 
Irrnijc,  lirtroia/ioi,  lirtrc6orat.il 

CELLA.  In  its  primary  sense  eella  means  a 
storeroom  of  any  kind :  "  Ubi  quid  conditum  ette 
voUbant,  a  celatuto  ctliam  appellarunt.""  Of  these 
there  were  various  descriptions,  which  took  their 
distinguishing  denominations  from  the  articles  they 
contained ;  and  among  these  the  most  important 
were:  1.  Penuaria  or  penaria,  " ubi penut,"1'  where 
all  the  stores  requisite  for  the  daily  use  and  con- 
sumption of  the  household  were  kept  ;14  hence  it  is 
called  by  Plautus  promptuaria."  2.  Olearia,  a  re- 
pository for  oil,  for  the  peculiar  properties  of  which 
consult  Vitruvius,"  Cato,17  Palladius,"  and  Colu- 
mella."   3.  Vinaria,  a  wine-store,  which  was  situ- 


1.  (Mirtyn,  ad  Virg.,  O«org.,ii.,  443.)— 1.  (i.,108.)— 3.  (The- 
oporart ,  1.  c— Cehuue,  Hierobot.,  i.,  p.  8*.—  Nicand.,  Ther., 
•89.— Adami,  Append.,  •.  T.)— 4.  (TheophraK.,  H.  P,  i.,  3,  9 ; 
lii.,  3,  &c— Adami,  Append.,  i.  v.— Billerbeck,  Flora  Clanica, 
p.  53.)-5.  (i.,  ».)-«.  (ii.,  p.  28S,  Ac.)— 7.  {Vid.  Virg.,  .Sn., 
m.,  60S.)— 8.  (Hurt.  Rom.,  i.,p.SS5.)— ».  (Niebuhr,  Hurt.  Rom. 
U,  p.  391,  Ac.)— 10.  (Niebuhr.  Hurt.  Rom.,  i.,  p.  4*7.)— 11.  ITU. 
nVSi-x7"  77'— '*■  <  v«™,  D«  Liag.  Lt.,  ».,  IBS,  ed.  Mailer.) 
—18.  (Varro,  1.  c.)-14.  (Suet.,  Octtr.,  c.  0.J-15.  (Amph.,  I., 
t,4.)— M.  (n.,9.)— 17  (DaReRnjt.,c.I3.)— 18.  (i.,20.)— 19. 
«)oi.,  90.) 
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ate  at  the  top  of  the  house.1  Our  expression  .a 
bring  up  the  wine,  the  Latin  one  is  bring  down.' 
The  Romans  had  no  such  places  as  wine  cellars,  in 
the  notion  conveyed  by  our  term,  that  is,  unde. 
ground  cells ;  for  when  the  wine  had  not  sufficient 
body  to  be  kept  in  the  cella  vinaria,  it  was  put  into 
casks  or  pig  skins,  which  were  buried  in  the  ground 
itself.'  For  an  account  of  the  cella  vinaria,  consult 
Pliny,'  Vitruvius,'  and  Columella.' 

The  slave  to  whom  the  charge  of  these  stores 
was  intrusted  was  called  ccUariut,7  or  promut,*  or 
condus,  "  quia  promt  quod  conditum  «/,"'  and 
sometimes  promut  -  condut  and  procurator  pent." 
This  answers  to  our  butler  and  housekeeper. 

Any  number  of  small  rooms  clustered  together 
like  the  cells  of  a  honeycomb11  were  also  termed 
cella ;  hence  the  dormitories  of  slaves  and  menials 
are  called  cella,"  and  cella  famUiarica,"  in  distinc- 
tion to  a  bedchamber,  which  was  cubiculum.  Thus 
a  sleeping-room  at  a  public  house  is  also  termed  cel- 
la." For  the  same  reason,  the  dens  in  a  brothel  are 
cella."  Each  female  occupied  one  to  herself,1'  over 
which  her  name  was  inscribed ;"  hence  cella  intcrip- 
la  means  a  brothel."  Cella  ottiarti,"  or  janitorit,** 
is  the  porter's  lodge. 

In  the  baths,  the  cella  ealdaria,  tepHaria,  and 
frigidaria  were  those  which  contained  respectively 
the  warm,  tepid,  and  cold  bath.    ( Vid.  Baths.) 

The  interior  of  a  temple,  that  is,  the  part  inclu- 
ded within  the  outside  shell,  otikoc  (see  the  lower 
woodcut  in  Kma),  was  also  called  eella.  There 
was  sometimes  more  than  one  cella  within  the  same 
peristyle  or  under  the  same  roof ;  in  which  case 
they  were  either  turned  back  to  back,  as  in  the 
Temple  of  Rome  and  Venus,  built  by  Hadrian  on 
the  Via  Sacra,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  visi- 
ble, or  parallel  to  each  other,  as  in  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus  in  the  Capitol.  In  such 
instances,  each  cell  took  the  name  of  the  deity 
whose  statue  it  contained,  as  Cella  Jovis,  Cella  Ju 
nonis,  Cella  Minerva).    (Vid.  Cantouom.) 

CELLATUUS.    (Vid.  Cella.) 

•CENCHRIS  (iteyxplc),  a  species  of  Hawk,  an- 
swering to  the  modern  Kestrel,  or  Falco  tinnunculut. 

(Vid.  HlIRAX.) 

•CENCHROS  (Kfyxpoc),  I-  A  species  of  Grain, 
the  same,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  with 
Panicum  mHiaceum,  or  Millet.*1  —  II.  Called  also 
Cenohri'nes  (neyxpiviK ),  a  species  of  Serpent,  which 
some  confound  with  the  oKovriac ,  but  which  Gesner 
regards  as  a  different  kind.  "  It  is  more  probable, 
however,"  says  Adams,  "  that  both  were  mere  va- 
rieties of  the  Coluber  bemt,  or  Viper.  I  may  men- 
tion here,  moreover,  that  the  C.  berut  and  the  C. 
pretter  are  the  only  venomous  serpents  which  we 
have  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  many  naturalists 
hold  them  to  be  varieties  of  the  same  species.  "u 

CENOTA/PHIUM.  A  cenotaph  (*ev6f  and  to- 
dwf)  was  an  empty  or  honorary  tomb,  erected  as  a 
memorial  of  a  person  whose  body  was  buried  else- 
where, or  not  found  for  burial  at  all. 

Thus  Virgil  speaks  of  a  "  tumulus  inanis"  in 
honour  of  Hector,  "  Manetque  toeabat 

Hectoreum  ad  tumulum,  viridi  quern  cetpite  inansm  ; 
Et  gemintt,  cautam  lacrymit,  tacraverat  arat."** 


1 .  (Compare  Plin.,  Emit.,  ii.,  17,  with  Hot.,  Carnu,  111.,  xxrii: , 
7.)— S.  (Hot.  ad  Ampboram,  Cam.,  111.,  xii.,  7:  "Deeotada, 
Comno  jubente.")— 3.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,»iY.,27.)— 4.  (I.e.)— 5.  (i„ 
4,j>.  84,  od.  Bipont.— Id.,  Ti.,  J,  p.  179.)—6.  (Colum.,  i.,  8.)— 7. 
(Plant.,  Capt.,  IV.,  ii.,  115.— Senec,  Ep.,  IS! )— 8.  (Colon  . 
xii.,  3.)— 4.  (Compare  Harat.,  Carm.,  I.,  ii,  7  j  III.,  xxi„  &>— 
10.  (Plaut.,  Fund.,  IL,  i,  14.)— 11.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  ir.,  164  )— 
IS.  (Cic,  Phil.,  ii.,  87.— Columella,  i.,  6.)— 13.  (VUniT.,»i.,  10, 
p.  182.)— 14.  (Petron.,  a  55  )— 15.  (Petron.,  c.  8.— Jut.,  Sat., 
Ti.,  1«8.)— 18.  (Ibid.,  iSS.)— 17.  (Seneca,  Contror.,  in  $.)— 18 
(Mart.,  xl.,  45, 1.)— 19.  (VitrnT.,  ti.,  10.— Petron.,  c.  29.)— SO. 
(Suet.,  Vital].,  c.  16.)— SI.  (Theophnurt.,  till.,  9.— Dioacor.,  ii, 
119.)— SS.  (Adami,  Apprad  a.  t.)— S3.  (.Xn.,  iii..  303.-  Torn 
pan  Thucjrd.,  ii.,  34.) 
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CENSORES. 


CENSUS 


Cenotaphia  were  considered  as  retigiota,  and 
therefore  divim  tutu,  till  a  rescript  of  the  emperors 
Antoninus  and  Verns,  the  divi  fratres,  pronounced 
them  not  to  be  so.1 

CENSCRES,  two  magistrates  of  high  rank  in 
the  Roman  Republic.    They  were  first  created  B.C. 
442,  and  were  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  constitu- 
tion then  established.    They  were  elected  by  the 
curia:  and  confirmed  by  the  centuries  ;   and  thus 
were  not  merely  elected  from,  but  also  by  the  pa- 
tricians.    At  first  they  held  their  office  for  five 
years ;  but  Mamercus  ^Emilius,  the  dictator,  passed 
a  law  in  B.C.  433,  by  which  the  duration  of  the 
office  was  limited  to  18  months,  the  election  still 
taking  place,  as  before,  at  intervals  of  five  years,  so 
that  the  office  was  vacant  for  three  years  and  a  half 
at  a  time.    The  censors  were  always  patricians  of 
consular  rank  till  B.C.  350,  when  a  plebeian,  C. 
Marcius  Rutilius,  who  had  also  been  the  first  plebe- 
ian dictator,  was  elected  to  the  office.  Subsequently, 
the  censors  might  be,  both  of  them,  plebeians,  and 
even  persons  who  bad  not  filled  the  consulship  or 
prtetorship  might  be  elected  to  this  magistracy ;  but 
this  was  very  uncommon,'  and  was  put  a  stop  to 
after  the  second  Punic  war.    The  censorship  was 
merged  in  the  imperial  rank.     The  duties  of  the 
censors  were,  at  the  first,  to  register  the  citizens 
according  to  their  orders,  to  take  account  of  the 
property  and  revenues  of  die  state  and  of  the  public 
works,  and  to  keep  the  land-tax  rolls.    In  fact,  they 
constituted  an  exchequer-chamber  and  a  board  of 
works.'    It  was  the  discretionary  power  with  which 
they  were  invested  that  gave  them  their  high  dig- 
nity and  influence.    As  they  drew  np  the  lists  of 
Roman  citizens,  according  to  their  distribution  as 
senators,  equites,  members  of  tribes,  and  erarians, 
and  as  their  lists  were  the  sole  evidence  of  a  man's 
position  in  the  state,  it  of  course  rested  with  them 
to  decide  all  questions  relative  to  a  man's  political 
rank.    And  thus  we  find  that,  in  effect,  they  could, 
if  they  saw  just  cause,  strike  a  senator  off  the  list, 
deprive  an  eques  of  his  horse,  or  degrade  a  citizen 
to  the  rank  of  the  erarians.    The  offences  which 
rendered  a  man  liable  to  these  degradations  were, 
ill  treatment  of  bis  family,  extravagance,  following 
a  degrading  profession,  or  not  properly  attending  to 
his  own,  or  having  incurred  a  judicium  turpe*  The 
power  of  the  censors  even  extended  to  a  man's 
property.    Every  citizen  was  obliged  to  give  in  to 
the  censors  a  minute  and  detailed  account  of  his 
property,  which  was  taken  down  in  writing  by  the 
notaries,  so  that,  as  Niebuhr  says,  there  must  have 
been  an  enormous  quantity  of  such  documents  and 
reports  in  the  register-office.*    But  the  censors  had 
unlimited  power  in  estimating  the  value  or  fixing 
the  taxable  capital :  thus  cases  are  known  in  which 
they  rated  the  taxable  value  of  some  articles  of 
property,  as  high-priced  slaves,  at  ten  times  the 
purchase-money.*    And  they  not  only  did  that,  bat 
even  fixed  the  rate  to  be  levied  upon  it.    The  cen- 
sers also  managed  the  farming  of  the  vectigali*  or 
standing  revenues,  including  the  state  monopoly  on 
salt,  the  price  of  which  was  fixed  by  them.7    They 
also  agreed  with  contractors  for  the  necessary  re- 
pairs of  the  public  buildings  and  roads.    The  care 
of  the  temples,  dec.,  devolved  on  the  prsHor  urbanns 
when  there  was  no  censor ;  but  there  does  not  ap- 
pear ja  be  any  reason  for  concluding,  with  Niebuhr,' 
that  the  offices  of  pretor  and  censor  were  ever 
combined.    The  censor  had  all  the  ensigns  of  con- 
sular dignity  except  the  lictors,  and  wore  a  robe 
etirery  scarlet.'    If  a  censor  died  in  office,  he  was 


not  replaced,  and  his  colleague  resigned.1  A  one 
8or"s  funeral  was  always  very  magnificent.'  (Foi 
farther  details  with  regard  to  the  censors,  see  Nie- 
buhr, Hitt.  Ram.,  ii.,  p.  334,  <fcc,  and  Arnold,  Hist 
Rom.,  >.,  p.  346,  dec.) 

CENSUS,  or  register  of  persons  and  property, 
constituted  a  man's  actual  claim  to  the  rights  oi 
citizenship  both  in  Greece  and  at  Rome. 

I.  The  Census  at  Athens  seems  to  date  from  the 
constitution  of  Solon.  This  legislator  made  four 
classes  (rt^iaro,  r*A»).  1.  Pentacotiomedimni,  or 
those  who  received  600  measures,  dry  or  liquid, 
from  their  lands.  2.  Knights,  who  had  an  income 
of  300  measures.  3.  Zatgila,  whose  income  was 
150  measures.  4.  Thetes,  or  capite  cerui.  The 
word  rlfnifia,  as  used  in  the  orators,  means  the  val- 
uation of  the  property ;  «'.  «.,  not  the  capital  itself, 
but  the  taxable  capital.*  Now  if  the  valuation  of 
the  income  was  that  given  in  the  distribution  of  the 
classes  just  mentioned,  it  is  not  difficult  to  get  at 
the  valuation  of  the  capital  implied.  Solon  reckon- 
ed the  dry  measure,  or  medimnus,  at  a  drachma.4 
Now  it  is  probable  that  the  income  was  reckoned 
at  a  twelfth  part  of  the  value  of  the  land,  on  the 
same  principle  which  originated  the  unciarium  fa- 
nut,  or  8}  per  cent,  at  Rome  ;*  if  so,  the  landed  prop- 
erty of  a  pentacotiomedimnui  was  reckoned  at  a  tal- 
ent, or  12x500=6000  drachmas ;  that  of  a  knight 
at  13X300=3600  dr. ;  and  that  of  a  teugites  at  12  X 
150=1800  drachmas.  In  the  first  class  the  whole 
estate  was  considered  as  taxable  capital;  but  in 
the  second  only  {ths,  or  3000  drachmas ;  and  in  the 
third,  {ths,  or  1000  drachmas ;  to  which  Pollux  al- 
ludes when  he  says,  in  his  blundering  way,  that  the 
first  class  expended  one  talent  on  the  public  ac- 
count; the  second,  30  minas  ;  the  third,  10  minas; 
and  the  thetes,  nothing.  In  order  to  settle  in  what 
class  a  man  should  be  entered  on  the  register  (<bro- 
ypaitf),  he  returned  a  valuation  of  his  property,  sub- 
ject, perhaps,  to  the  check  of  a  counter- valuation 
(iiroriiaiait).  The  valuation  was  made  very  fre- 
quently ;  in  some  states,  every  year ;  in  others,  ev- 
ery two  or  four  years.'  The  censors,  who  kept  the 
register  at  Athens,  were  probably  at  first  the  nau- 
crari,  but  afterward  the  demarche  performed  the  of- 
fice of  censor.  Although  this  institution  of  Solon's 
seems  particularly  calculated  for  the  imposition  of 
the  property-tax  (elofopd),  Thucydides,'  speaking 
of  the  year  438  B.C.,  says  that  it  was  then  that  the 
Athenians  first  raised  a  property-tax  of  200  talents. 
It  seems,  however,  that  the  amount  of  the  tax  con- 
stituted its  singularity ;  for  certainly  property-taxes 
were  common  not  only  in  Athens,  but  in  the  rest  of 
Greece,  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,'  and  Anti- 
pho  expressly  says  that  he  contributed  to  many  of 
them.'  In  the  archonship  of  Nausinicus  (Olym. 
100,  3 ;  B.C.  378)  a  new  valuation  of  property  took 
place,  and  classes  (avft/wpiat)  were  introduced  ex- 
pressly for  the  property-taxes.  The  nature  of  these 
classes,  our  knowledge  of  which  principally  depends 
on  a  note  of  Ulpian,"  is  involved  in  considerable  ob- 
scurity." Thus  much,  however,  may  be  stated, 
that  they  consisted  of  1200  individuals,  120  from 
each  of  the  ten  tribes,  who,  by  way  of  a  sort  of  lit- 
urgy, advanced  the  money  for  others  liable  to  the 
tax,  and  got  it  from  them  by  the  ordinary  legal  pro- 
cesses. In  a  similar  manner  classes  were  subse- 
quently formed  for  the  discharge  of  another  and 
more  serious  liturgy,  the  trierarchy ;  and  the  strat- 
egi,  who  nominated  the  trierarchs,  had  also  to  form 


u.  Rom.,  iL,  l.y~ 3.  (Niebohr,  Hist.  Ron., 
■L,  a.  14S.)— I.  (Niebuhr,  Hi*.  Rob.,  ii..  p.  MS.)— t.  (Cie., 
Fro  UiuM,  4*.— dune,  ir.,  «  183.)— S.  (Hi*.  Rom-,  iii.,  p. 
M0.)~«.  (Lit.,  nor.,  44  y— 7.  ;Lir.,  xxix.,  37.)— 8.  (Hist. 
Rom.,  in.,  p.  *».)—».  (rotybiu,  ri.,  S3.) 


1.  (Lir.,  Mir.,  43.)—!.  (Twit.,  Ann.,  ir.,  15 ) — ».  (Bookh, 
Pub. Eoon.  of  Athens,  ii., p.  370.)— t.  (Plut.,8oL, 33.)— 6.  (Nie- 
bahr,  Hut.  Rom.,  iii.,  v.  *».)— «.  (Aristot.,  Pol.,  v.,  8.)— 7.  (in , 
!».)— 8.  (Thocrd.,  l.,  141.)— 0.  (Tetral.,  i.,  B.  13.— FW.  Tin- 
mann,  Dlnrtolf.  d.  Oriech.  Stnatsrerf,  p.  41.)— 10.  (ad  De- 
mostb.,  Olrnlh.,  ii.,  p.  33,  E.) — 11.  (Via",  the  dtsouaaion  u 
Bucko's  Public  Eoonomr  of  Athens,  ii.,  p.  36S-307.) 
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CENTRITE. 


CENTUMVIRI. 


tne  symmoriae  for  the  property  taxes.1  M  hat  we 
have  here  said  of  the  census  at  Athens  renders  it 
unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  similar  registrations  in 
other  states  of  Greece.  When  the  constitution  es- 
sentially depended  on  this  distribution  according  to 
property,  it  was  called  a  timocracy,  or  aristocracy 
uf  property  (rt/toKparia,  and  riuji/iaruv  vdXirtia). 

II.  The  Census  at  Rome  took  place  every  five 
years,  and  was  attended  by  a  general  purification, 
whence  this  period  of  time  got  the  name  of  a  fej- 
trum.  The  census  was  performed  in  the  Campus, 
where  the  censors  sat  in  their  curule  chairs,  and 
cited  the  people  to  appear  before  them,  and  give  an 
account  of  their  property.  When  the  census  was 
finished,  one  of  the  censors  offered  an  expiatory 
sacrifice  (hutrum  condidil)  of  swine,  sheep,  and  bul- 
locks (hence  called  twmetawrUia),  by  which  the  city 
was  supposed  to  be  purified.  The  census  origina- 
ted, like  that  of  Athens,  in  a  distribution  of  the  cit- 
izens into  classes  at  the  comitia  centuriata,  which 
distribution  is  attributed  to  Servius  Tullius.  (Vii. 
Comitidm.)  But  this  old  constitution:  was  never 
completely  established,  was  very  soon  overthrown, 
and  only  gradually  and  partially  restored.  There 
was  a  considerable  difference  between  the  modes 
of  valuation  at  Rome  and  Athens.  In  the  latter 
city,  as  we  have  seen,  the  whole  property  was  val- 
ued ;  but  the  taxable  capital  seldom  amounted  to 
more  than  a  part  of  it,  being  always  much  smaller 
in  the  case  of  the  poorer  classes.  Whereas  at 
Rome  only  ret  mancipi  were  taken  into  the  account, 
estates  in  the  public  domains  not  being  returned  to 
the  censors,' and  some  sorts  of  property  were  rated 
at  many  times  their  value ;  nor  was  any  favour 
shown  to  the  poorer  classes  when  their  property, 
however  small,  came  within  the  limits  of  taxation. 
The  numbers  of  persons  included  in  the  censuses 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  comprehend  not  only 
the  Roman  citizens,  but  also  all  the  persons  con- 
nected with  Rome  in  the  relation  of  isopolity ;  they 
refer,  however,  only  to  those  of  man's  estate,  or 
phle  to  bear  arms.' 

*CENTAUREA  or  -EUM  (Ktvraipiov  and  -tr), 
the  herb  Centaury,  so  called  from  the  Centaur  Chi- 
ron, who  was  fabled  to  have  been  thereby  cured  of 
a  wound  accidentally  inflicted  by  an  arrow  of  Her- 
cules.4 It  was  also,  from  this  circumstance,  styled 
Ckirmaa  and  Xcipuvoc  i>i(a.*  There  are  two  kinds 
of  Centaury,  the  greater  and  the  less,  which  have 
no  other  similitude  than  in  the  bitterness  of  their 
taste.  The  less  is  also  called  Xiuvatm,'  from  its 
loving  moist  grounds.  "  It  grows  wild  in  England," 
says  Marty n,  "in  many  places,  and  is  the  best 
known.  The  greater  is  cultivated  in  gardens."7 
The  KtvTavpujii  /iiya  is  referred  by  Sprengel  and 
Matthiolus  to  the  Cenlaurea  Cenlaurium,  L.,  and  x. 
uutpiv  to  the  Erythrea  Cenlaurium,  Pers.  Stack- 
house  makes  the  /c.'of  Theophrastus  to  be  the  Cen- 
taurea Cenlaurium.'  The  less  is  called  in  Greece, 
at  the  present  day,  0ep/to^oprov.  Sibthorp  found  it 
everywhere  in  Greece  in  the  level  country.' 

»CENTRISCUS  (KevrpioKOf),  a  species  of  fish 
mentioned  by  Theophrastus.  According  to  Wil- 
loughby,  it  was  a  species  of  Gatterotteut,  called  in 
English  Stickleback  or  Barnstackle.10 

"CENTRITE  (KtvTplTtj),  a  species  of  fish  men- 
tioned by  jElian,  and  called  xevrpivn  by  Athenaeus 
and  Oppian.  It  is  the  Squalus  Centrina,  in  Italian 
Pace  porco.  Rondelet  says  it  has  some  resem- 
blance to  a  sow,  and  delights  in  filth.11 

.  '•  (TJjm«*-."dB»ot.,p.W7,l.)-8.  (Niebuhr,  Hi*.  Rom., 

H-  p.  44S.)— 3.  ( Vid.  Niebuhr,  Hitt.  Rom.,  ii.,  p.  78.)— 4.  (Plin., 
„  ;  N:'  ^•',?0-5-  (Nicaad.,  Ther.,  500.)-«.  (Dioecor..  iii.,  8, 
'•"'/oft*  *"?•>  ,£•<"*•.  ir.,S70.)-8.  (Adami,  Append.,  •.  t.) 
--».  (BiUertjci,  Flora  Clnnica,  p.  52.)-10.  (Adam,  Append., 
•  »  i-ll.  (jEUh.  N.  A.,  i..  SS    .,    X-Adama,  Append,  i.t.) 


•CENTROMYRRH'INE  (Kevrpoia^pivn),  tne 
Rutcut  Aculeahu,  common  Knee-holly,  or  Butch- 
er's Broom.  The  Greek  name  means  "  prickly  myr- 
tle." Another  appellation  is  Oxymyrrine  (i^vuvpai- 
vti),  or  "  sharp-pointed  myrtle."  Dioscorides,  again, 
describes  this  same  plant  under  the  name  ot/tvpoivn 
liypia,  or  "wild  myrtle."  He  says  the  leaves  are' 
like  those  of  myrtle,  but  broader,  pointed  like  a  spear, 
and  sharp.  The  fruit  is  round,  growing  on  the  mid- 
dle of  the  leaf,  red  when  ripe,  and  having  a  bony 
kernel.  Many  stalks  rise  from  the  same  root,  a 
cubit  high,  bending,  hard  to  break,  and  full  of  leaves. 
The  root  is  like  that  of  dog's  grass,  of  a  sour  taste, 
and  bitterish.  "  The  Butcher's  Broom  is  so  called," 
observes  Martyn,  "  because  our  butchers  make  use 
of  it  to  sweep  their  stalls.  It  grows  in  woods  and 
bushy  places.  In  Italy  they  frequently  make  brooms 
of  it."1 

CENTU'MVIRI.  The  origin,  constitution,  and 
powers  of  the  court  of  centumviri  are  exceedingly 
obscure,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  combine 
and  reconcile  the  various  passages  of  Roman  wri- 
ters, so  as  to  present  a  satisfactory  view  of  this 
subject.  The  essay  of  Hollweg,  Ueber  die  Cotnpen- 
tenz  dee  Ctntumviralgerichls,*  and  the  essay  of  Ti- 
gerstrom,  De  Judicibu*  apud  Rtmanos,  contain  all 
the  authorities  on  this  matter;  but  these  two  es- 
says by  no  means  agree  in  all  their  conclusions. 

The  centumviri  were  judices,  who  resembled  oth- 
er judices  in  this  respect,  that  they  decided  cases 
under  the  authority  of  a  magistratus  ;  but  they  dif- 
fered from  other  judices  in  being  a  definite  body  or 
collegium.  This  collegium  seems  to  have  been  di- 
vided into  four  parts,  each  of  which  sometimes  sat 
by  itself.  The  origin  of  the  court  is  unknown  ;  but 
it  is  certainly  prior  to  the  Lex  JDbutia,  which  put 
an  end  to  the  legis  actiones,  except  in  the  matter 
of  Damnum  Infectum,  and  in  the  causae  centumvi. 
rales.'  According  to  Festus,*  three  were  chosen 
out  of  each  tribe,  and,  consequently,  the  whole  num- 
ber out  of  the  36  tribes  would  be  105,  who  in  round 
numbers  were  called  the  hundred  men ;  and  as 
there  were  not  35  tribes  till  241  B.C.,  it  has  been 
sometimes  inferred  that  to  this  time  we  must  assign 
tho  origin  of  the  centumviri.  But,  as  it  has  been 
remarked  by  Hollweg,  we  cannot  altogether  rely  on 
the  authority  of  Festus,  and  the  conclusion  so  drawn 
from  his  statement  is  by  no  means  necessary.  If 
the  centumviri  were  chosen  from  the  tribes,  this 
seems  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the  high 
antiquity  of  the  court. 

The  proceedings  in  this  court,  in  civil  matters, 
were  per  legis  actionem,  and  by  the  sacramentum. 
The  process  here,  as  in  the  other  judicia  privata, 
consisted  of  two  parts,  injure,  or  before  the  praetor, 
and  injudieio,  or  before  the  centumviri.  The  prae- 
tor, however,  did  not  instruct  the  centumviri  by  the 
formula,  as  in  other  cases,  which  is  farther  explain- 
ed by  the  fact  that  the  praetor  presided  in  the  ju- 
dicia centumviralia.' 

It  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  powers  of  the  cen- 
tumviri were  limited  to  Rome,  or,  at  any  rate,  tc 
Italy.  Hollweg  maintains  that  their  powers  were 
also  confined  to  civil  matters ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  reconcile  this  opinion  with  some  passages,*  from 
which  it  appears  that  crimina  came  under  their 
cognizance.  The  substitution  of  aut  for  «<  in  the 
passage  of  Quinlilian,'  even  if  supported  by  good 
MSS.,  as  Hollweg  affirms,  can  hardly  be  defended. 

The  civil  matters  which  came  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  this  court  are  not  completely  ascertained. 


1.  (Theophraat,  H.  P.,  iii.,  17.— Martyn,  ad  Virg.,  Qeorg,  ii, 
413.)— «.  (Zeitacnriftk  *e.,  t.,  358.)— 3.  (Gaiue,  it.,  31.— GelL. 
xri,  10.)— 4.  (i.  t.  Centumviralia  Judicia.)— S.  (Plin.,  Epitt., 
y.,81.)— «.  (Ond,Tmt,ii.,  91.— Pnadr,  HI,  x,  35,  *c.)-7 
(Iuu,  iv„  1,  57.) 
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CENTURIO. 


Many  ol  them  (though  we  hare  do  reason  for  say- 
ing all  of  them)  are  enumerated  by  Cicero  in  a  well- 
known  passage.1     Hollweg  mentions  that  certain 
matters  only  came  under  their  cognizance,  and  that 
other  matters  were  not  within  their  cognizance; 
and,  farther,  that  such  matters  as  were  within  their 
-  cognizance  were  also  within  the  cognizance  of  a 
■ingle  judex.    This  writer  farther  asserts  that  ac- 
tiones  in  rem,  or  vindications  of  the  old  civil  law 
(with  the  exception,  however,  of  actiones  prejudici- 
ales  or  status  quasstiones),  could  alone  be  brought  be- 
fore the  centumviri ;  and  that  neither  a  personal  ac- 
tion, one  arising  from  contract  or  delict,  nor  a  status 
Jucstio,  is  ever  mentioned  as  a  causa  centumviralis. 
t  was  the  practice  to  set  up  a  spear  in  the  place 
where  the  centumviri  were  sitting,  and,  accordingly, 
the  word  basta,  or  hasta  centumviralis,  is  sometimes 
used  as  equivalent  to  the  words  judicium  centumvi- 
rale.'    The  spear  was  a  symbol  of  quiritarian  own- 
ership: for  "a  man  was  considered  to  have  the 
best  title  to  that  which  he  took  in  war,  and,  accord- 
ingly, a  spear  is  set  up  in  the  centumviralia  judJcU.'" 
Such  was  the  explanation  of  the  Roman  jurists  of 
the  origin  of  an  ancient  custom,  from  which,  it  is  ar- 
gued, it  may  at  least  be  inferred,  that  the  centum- 
viri had  properly  to  decide  matters  relating  to  qui- 
ritarian ownership,  and  questions  connected  there- 
with. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  the  matters  which 
belonged  to  the  cognizance  of  the  centumviri  might 
also  be  brought  before  a  judex ;  but  it  is  conjec- 
tured by  Hollweg  that  this  was  not  the  case  till 
after  the  passing  of  the  ^£butia  Lex.  He  consid- 
ers that  the  court  of  the  centumviri  was  established 
in  early  times,  for  the  special  purpose  of  deciding 
questions  of  quiritarian  ownership ;  and  the  impor- 
tance of  such  questions  is  apparent,  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  Roman  citizens  were  rated  accord- 
ing to  their  quiritarian  property ;  that  on  their  ra- 
ting depended  their  class  and  century,  and,  conse- 
quently, their  share  of  power  in  the  public  assem- 
blies. No  private  judex  could  decide  on  a  right 
which  might  thus  indirectly  affect  the  caput  of  a 
Roman  citizen,  but  only  a  tribunal  elected  out  of 
all  the  tribes.  Consistently  with  this  hypothesis, 
we  find  not  on\y  the  rei  vindicatio  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  centumviri,  but  also  the  hereditatis 
petitio  and  actio  confessoria.  Hollweg  is  of  opin- 
ion that,  with  the  JSbutia  Lex,  a  new  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  centumviri  commences;  the  legis  ac- 
tiones were  abolished,  and  the  formula  (yid.  Actio) 
was  introduced,  excepting,  however,  as  to  the  causa 
ctntunmraUi*  The  formula  is  in  its  nature  adapt- 
ed only  to  personal  actions,  but  it  appears  that  it 
was  also  adapted  by  a  legal  device  to  vindications ; 
and  Hollweg  attributes  this  to  the  -<Ebutia  Lex,  by 
which  he  considers  that  the  twofold  process  was 
introduced :  1.  per  legis  actionem  apud  centnmvi- 
ros ;  3.  per  formnlam  or  per  sponsionem  before  a 
judex.  Thus  two  modes  of  procedure  in  the  case 
of  actiones  in  rem  were  established,  and  such  ac- 
tions were  no  longer  exclusively  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  centumviri. 

Under  Augustus,  according  to  Hollweg,  the  func- 
tions of  the  centumviri  were  so  far  modified,  that 
the  more  important  vindications  were  put  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  centumviri,  and  the  less  impor- 
tant were  determined  per  sponsionem  and  before  a 
judex.  Under  this  emperor  the  court  also  resumed 
its  former  dignity  and  importance  ' 

The  younger  Pliny,  who  practised  in  this  court,* 
makes  frequent  allusions  to  it  in  bis  letters. 


1.  (Da  OraU,  i.,  ».)—*.  (Suet.,  OcUr.,  36.— Quintil.,  In*., 
».,*,♦  I.)— 8.  (Gains,  it.,  ID.)— 4.  (Gaiiu,  it.,  10,  SI.— Call., 
iri,  10  )— 6.  (Dill.  Da  Cant.  Corrupt.  Eloq.,  e.  38.)— «.  (Ef- 


The  foregoing  notice  is  founded  on  Hollweg  s  m 
genious  essay ;  his  opinions  on  some  points,  bow- 
ever,  are  hardly  established  by  authorities.  Those 
who  desire  to  investigate  this  exceedingly  obscure 
matter  may  compare  the  two  essays  cited  at  the 
head  of  this  article. 

CENTU'RIA.    (Vid.  Cewtumo,  Comitiom.) 

CENTU'RIO,  the  commander  of  a  company  of 
infantry,  varying  in  number  with  the  legion.  If 
Festus  may  be  trusted,  the  earlier  form  was  eentn- 
riamu,  Uke  deeurio,  deeurionus.  Quintilian1  tells  CS 
that  the  form  ehentwrio  was  found  on  ancient  in- 
scriptions, even  in  his  own  times. 

The  century  was  a  military  division,  correspond- 
ing to  the  civil  one  curia ;  the  centurio  of  the  one 
answered  to  the  curio  of  the  other.  From  analogy, 
we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  century  originally 
consisted  of  thirty  men,  and  Niebuhr  thinks  that 
the  influence  of  this  favoured  number  may  be  traced 
in  the  ancient  array  of  the  Roman  army.  In  later 
times  the  legion  (not  including  the  vclita)  was  com- 
posed of  thirty  maniples  or  Bixty  centuries :'  as  its 
strength  varied  from  about  three  to  six  thousand, 
the  numbers  of  a  century  would  vary  in  proportion 
from  about  filly  to  a  hundred. 

The  duties  of  the  centurion  were  chiefly  confined 
to  the  regulations  of  his  own  corps,  and  the  care  of 
the  watch.'  He  had  the  power  of  granting  vaca- 
timet  munerum,  remission  of  service  to  the  private 
soldiers,  for  a  sum  of  money.  The  exactions  on 
this  plea  were  one  cause  of  the  sedition  in  the  army 
of  Blssu8,  mentioned  by  Tacitus.4  The  vitis  was 
the  badge  of  office  with  which  the  centurion  pun- 
ished his  men.'  The  short  tunic,  as  Quintilian* 
seems  to  imply,  was  another  mark  of  distinction : 
he  was  also  known  by  letters  on  the  crest  of  the 
helmet.1  The  following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  bas- 
relief  at  Rome,  represents  a  centurio  with  the  vitis 
in  one  of  his  hands. 


The  centurions  were  usually  elected  by  the  mili- 
tary tribunes,'  subject,  probably,  to  the  confirmation 
of  the  consul.  There  was  a  time,  according  to 
Polybius,'  when  desert  was  the  only  path  to  milita- 
ry rank;  but,  under  the  emperors,  centurionships 
were  given  away  almost  entirely  by  interest  or  per- 
sonal friendship.  The  father  in  Juvenal"  awakes 
his  son  with  Vitcm  poece  libello,  "  petition  for  the 
rank  of  centurion ;"  and  Pliny"  tells  us  that  he  had 
made  a  similar  request  for  a  friend  of  his  cwn, 
"  Huic  ego  ordintt  impetraveram."1*  Dio  Cassius," 
when  he  makes  Maecenas  advise  Augustus  to  fill  up 
the  senate,  he  rHv  air"  ipxH  luarovreipx^advTuv, 
seems  to  imply  that  some  were  appointed  to  this 


1.  (i.,  5,  90.)— a.  (Tacit.,  Aon.,  i.,  ».)—  3.  (Tacit.,  Ana.,  zr 
SO.)— 4.  (Ann.,  i.,  17.)— S.  (Jut.,  Sat.,  Tiii.,  847.— Win.,  H.  N, 
ITT.,  l.>— «.  («..  139.)— 7   (Vent.,  ii.,  13.)— 8.  (Lit.,  xlii.,  14.) 
—9.  (Ti..  94.)— 10.  (Sat.,  xrr.,  )»3.>— 11.  (Ejnst.,  Ti,  S3.)— It 
(Compare  Vagatius,  ii.,  3.)— 13.  (Ui.,  p.  481,  e.) 
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ink  at  once,  without  previously  serving  in  a  lower 
capacity. 

Polybius,  in  the  fragments  of  the  6th  book,  has 
left  an  accurate  account  of  the  election  of  centuri- 
ons. "  From  each  of  the  divisions  of  the  legion," 
i.  e.,  hastati,  principes,  triarii,  "  they  elect  ten  men 
in  order  of  merit  to  command  in  their  own  division. 
After  this,  a  second  election  of  a  like  number  takes 
place,  in  all  sixty,  who  are  called  centurions  (raft- 
apxot,  i.  e.,  ordinum  duetores).  The  centurions  of 
the  first  election  usually  command  the  right  of  the 
maniple ;  but  if  either  of  the  two  is  absent,  the 
whole  command  of  the  maniple  devolves  on  the 
other.  All  of  them  elect  their  own  uragi  (optiones), 
and  two  standard-bearers  for  each  maniple.1  He 
who  is  chosen  first  of  all  is  admitted  to  the  councils 
of  the  general  (primipilus)." 

From  the  above  passage  (which  is  abridged  in  the 
translation),  it  appears  that  the  centurion  was  first 
chosen  from  his  own  division.  He  might,  indeed, 
rise  from  commanding  the  left  of  the  maniple  to 
command  the  right,  or  to  a  higher  maniple,  and  so 
on,  from  cohort  to  cohort,  until  the  first  centurion 
of  the  principes  became  primipilus ;'  but  it  was  only 
extraordinary  service  which  could  raise  him  at  once 
to  the  higher  rank.  Thus  Livy,'  "  Hie  me  imperalor 
dignum  judicavit,  cut  primum  hastatum  priori*  centu- 
ria  assignaret,"  i,  e.,  "  appointed  me  to  be  first  cen- 
turion (*<;.  of  the  right  century)  in  the  first  maniple 
of  hastati." 

The  optionee,  according  to  Featus,  were  originally 
called  accensi :  they  were  the  lieutenants  of  the 
centurion  (probably  the  same  with  the  succcnturionu 
of  Livy) ;  and,  according  to  Vegetius,*  his  deputies 
during  illness  or  absence.  Festus  confirms  the  ac- 
count of  Polybius,  that  the  optionee  were  appointed 
by  their  centurions,  and  says  that  the  name  was 
given  them  "  ex  quo  tempore  quern  velint  pcrmittum 
est  centurionibus  optare." 

The  primipilut  was  the  first  centurion  of  the  first 
maniple  of  the  triarii,  also  called  "  princeps  centu- 
rionum,"  primi  pili  centurio.*  He  was  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  eagle,'  and  had  the  right  of  at- 
tending the  councils  of  the  general. 

"  Ut  locupletem  aquilam  tibi  sexagesimus  annus 
Aferat," 
says  Juvenal,  hyperbolically  (for  military  service 
expired  with  the  fiftieth  year),  intimating  that  the 
rewards  were  large  for  those  who  could  wait  for 
promotion.  The  primipili  who  were  honourably 
discharged  were  called  primipiUtres. 

The  pay  of  the  centurion  was  double  that  of  an 
ordinary  soldier.  In  the  time  of  Polybius,1  the  lat- 
ter was  about  ten  denarii,  or  seven  shillings  and  a 
penny  per  month,  besides  food  and  clothing.  Under 
Domitian  we  find  it  increased  above  tenfold.  Ca- 
ligula cut  down  the  pensions  of  retired  centurions 
to  six  thousand  sesterces,  or  467.  17*.  6d.,  probably 
about  one  half.* 

•CEPA.    (VU.Cjb?a.) 

•CEPiEA  (mjiro/o),  a  species  of  plant,  which 
Stephens  seeks  to  identify  with  the  Water  Purslain, 
but  which  Sprengel  holds  to  be  the  same  with  the 
Sedum  Cepaa,  one  of  the  Houseleek  tribe.  In  this 
latter  opinion  Billerbeck  coincides.  Some,  howev- 
er, have  supposed  the  Cepaea  to  be  the  Anagallis 
ajuatka  (Veronica  anagallis),  or  Water  Speed- 
well. *  The  Cepaa  is  called  xpouuvov  by  the  mod- 
ern Greeks." 

•CEPHALUS  (xtyaAof),  the  Mullet.  Linnaeus 
and  several  of  his  successors  have  confounded  all 


1.  (Vat  Lit.,  riii ,  8J— S.  (Veget.,  ii.,  8.)— J.  (ilii,  34.)— 4. 
(ii.,7.)— S.  (Liv.  .;,S7.)— «.  (Juv.,Sat.,xiT.,l»7.)— 7.  (Poiyb., 
ri.,  17.)— 8.  (San.,  Calig.,  44.)— 0.  (Dioeoor.,  ill.,  157.— Alston, 
Mit  Med.  —  Adam*.  Append.,  i.  t.)  — 10.  (Bllkrbeck,  Flow 
Clanks,  p.  115.) 
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the  European  mullets  under  a  single  species,  then 
Mugil  Cephalus.  According  to  this  view  of  the 
subject,  the  jcXW,  vqoric,  fii(ivoc,  and  Qtpatoc  of 
Atheneus1  must  have  been  merely  varieties  of  it 
Cuvier,  however,  admits  several  species,  placing 
the  it.  Cephalus,  or  common  Mullet,  at  the  head. 
"  The  genus  Mugil,"  observes  Griffith,  "  is  suppo- 
sed to  derive  its  name  from  the  contraction  of  two 
Latin  words  signifying  '  very  agile'  (multum  agHis). 
The  hearing  of  the  common  Mullet  is  very  fine,  a* 
has  been  noticed  by  Aristotle.  It  appears  to  be  of 
a  stupid  character,  a  fact  which  was  known  in  the 
time  of  Pliny,  since  that  author  tells  us  that  there  is 
something  ludicrous  in  the  disposition  of  the  mul- 
lets, for  if  they  are  afraid  they  conceal  their  heads, 
and  thus  imagine  that  they  are  entirely  withdrawn 
from  the  observation  of  their  enemies.  The  an- 
cients had  the  flesh  of  the  Mullet  in  great  request, 
and  the  consumption  of  it  is  still  very  considerable 
in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  According  to 
Atheneeus,  those  mullets  were  formerly  in  very  high 
esteem  which  were  taken  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sinope  and  Abdera;  while,  as  Paulus  Jovius  in- 
forms us,  those  were  very  little  prized  which  had 
lived  in  the  salt  marsh  of  Orbitello,  in  Tuscany,  in 
the  lagunes  of  Ferrara  and  Venice,  in  those  of 
Padua  and  Chiozzi,  and  such  as  came  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Commachio  and  Ravenna.  All 
these  places,  in  fact,  are  marshy,  and  the  streams  by 
which  they  are  watered  are  brackish,  and  commu- 
nicate to  the  fish  which  they  support  the  odour  and 
the  flavour  of  the  mud.'"  The  ancients  believed 
the  Mullet  to  be  a  very  salacious  kind  of  fish,  which 
circumstance  may,  perhaps,  have  given  rise  to  the 
custom  alluded  to  by  Juvenal.' 

•CEPHEN  (icmtfv),  the  Drone,  or  male  Bee.  The 
opinion  that  the  male  bee  and  drone  were  identical 
was  maintained  by  some  of  the  ancient  naturalists 
also,  bnt  was  not  generally  received.  For  a  full 
exposition  of  the  ancient  opinions  on  this  subject, 
see  Aldrovandus.4 

•CEPTHOS  (Keirtftoc),  a  species  of  Bird.  Eras- 
mus and  others  take  it  for  the  Gull  or  Sea-mew ; 
but,  as  Adams  remarks,  Aristotle  distinguishes  be- 
tween it  and  the  Xapoc.  It  may,  however,  as  the 
latter  thinks,  have  been  the  species  of  Gull  called 
Dung-hunter,  or  Lotus  parasiticus,  L.  Kay  makes 
it  the  Cataraeta  cepphus.% 

♦CERACHATES  (ttipaxartK ),  an  agate  of  the 
colour  of  wax  (taipoc),  mentioned  by  Pliny.  (Vid. 
Achates.) 

•CERASTES  (stpaarvf),  the  Horned  Serpent,  so 
called,  according  to  Isidorus,  because  it  has  horns 
on  its  head  like  those  of  a  nun.  Dr.  Harris  thinks 
that  it  was  a  serpent  of  the  viper  kind.  It  is  the 
Shephephcn  of  the  Hebrews.  "  Sprengel,"  remarks 
Adams,  "holds  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  Haemorrhus, 
referring  both  to  the  Coluber  Cerastes,  L. ;  and, 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  effects  produced  by  the 
sting  of  the  Haemorrhus,  and  of  the  Cerastes,  as  de- 
scribed by  Dioscorides,  Aetius,  and  Paulus  ^Egiae- 
ta,  I  am  disposed  to  adopt  this  opinion,  although 
unsupported  by  the  other  authorities."    ( Vid.  M- 

MORRR0S.)' 

•CER'ASUS  (Kipaaot),  the  Cherry-tree,  or  Pru- 
mts  Ccrasus,  L  According  to  some  authorities, 
it  derived  its  name  from  the  city  of  Cerasus  in 
Pontus,  where  it  grew  very  abundantly ;'  while 
others  make  the  city  to  have  been  called  after  the 
tree.'     Lucullus,  the  Roman  commander,  is  said 


1.  (tH.,  c.  77,  seqq.)— *.  (Griffith'.  Coxier,  vol.  x.,  p.  365.)—  X 
(Sat.,  x.,  317.)-— 4  ( Adams,  Append.,  a, ».)— 5.  ( Aristot.,  II.  A. 
riii.,  5.— Adams,  Append.,  a.  v.)  —8.  (Isido*-,  Orig.,  xii.,  4, 18 
— Heme,  Nat.  Hut.  of  Bible,  p.  1.— Adams  Append.,  s.  t.)— J 
(Senr.  ad  Vug.,  Georg.,  ii.,  18.  —  laidor.,  Orig.,  »ii„  "  *«.— 
Vim.,  H.  N.,  it.,  15.)— 8.  (Broakhus.  ad  Propert..  i».,  V  »»  I 
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»  haws  first  brought  the  Cherry-tree  into  Italy,1 
and  hence  the  terms  ceranu  and  ceratum  (the  lat- 
ter signifying  the  fruit)  were  iotrodnced  into  the 
Roman  tongue.  Servius,  indeed,  Bays'  that  cher- 
ries were  known  before  this  in  Italy ;  that  they 
were  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  were  called  coma ; 
and  that,  subsequently,  this  name  was  changed  into 
conta-cerat*.  Pliny,  on  the  other  hand,  expressly 
denies  that  cherries  were  known  in  Italy  before 
the  time  of  Locullus.'  In  Greece,  however,,  they 
were  known  at  a  much  earlier  period,  having  been 
described  by  Theophrastus*  and  the  Sipbnian  Dt- 
pbylus.*  This  latter  writer,  who  is  quoted  by 
Athenams,  speaks  of  cherries  as  being  stomachic, 
though  not  very  nutritive.  He  makes  the  very  red 
kind,  and  another  called  the  Milesian,  to  have  been 
the  best,  and  to  have  been  also  good  diuretics. 
Pliny  enumerates  various  species  of  cherries,  such 
as  the  Apronian,  of  a  very  Ted  colour ;  the  Lute- 
tian, of  a  very  dark  hue ;  the  round  or  Caeeilian ; 
and  the  Junian,  of  an  agreeable  flavour,  but  so  ten- 
der that  they  had  to  be  eaten  on  the  spot,  not  bear- 
tag  transportation  to  any  distance  from  the  parent 
tree.  The  best  kind  of  an,  however,  were  the  Du- 
racinian,  called  in  Campania  the  Plinian.  The 
Cherry-tree  could  never  be  acclimated  in  Egypt..' 
According  to  modern  travellers,  the  hills  near  the 
site  of  ancient  Census  are  still  covered  with  cher- 
ry-trees, growing  wild.' 

•CERATIA  (Ktpuria),  the  Carob-tree,  or  Cerato- 
aw  tiUjua.  "  Horace,"  observes  Adams,  "  speaks 
of  Carob-nuts  as  being  an  inferior  kind  of  food ; 
and  so  also  Juvenal  and  Persius.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  it  was  upon  Carobs,  and  not  upon  Lo- 
custs, that  John  the  Baptist  fed  in  the  wilderness. 
This  point  is  discussed  with  great  learning  by  Olaus 
Celsius,  in  his  Hierobolamcon.  To  me  it  appears 
that  the  generally  received  opinion  is  the  more 
probable  one  in  this  case."* 

•CERAU'NION  (upavvtov),  a  variety  of  the 
Truffle,  or  Tuber  Cibarium.' 

•CERCIS  (Mjwif ),  according  to  Stackhouse,  the 
Judas-tree,  or  Cereu  tiliauaitrum.  Schneider,  how- 
ever, rather  inclines  to  the  Aspen-tree,  or  Populut 
trtmula." 

•CERCOPITHE'CUS  («p«wri6fyr<>r)ta  species  of 
Monkey,  with  a  long  tail,  from  which  circumstance 
the  Greek  name  has  originated  (tiptoe,  "  a  tail," 
and  *#»«*,  "  a  monkey")."  Pliny  describes  the 
animal  as  having  a  black  head,  a  hairy  covering  re- 
sembling that  of  an  ass,  and  a  cry  different  from 
that  of  other  apes.  Hardouin  refers  it  to  the  Mar- 
mot, but  this  is  very  improbable.  Oavier"  states, 
that  among  the  monkeys  in  India  there  are  some 
with  long  tails,  grayish  hair,  and  the  face  black ;  as, 
for  example,  the  Snnis  enttllut  and  the  Simiafau- 
mur.  None,  however,  are  found,  according  to  him, 
in  this  same  country  with  grayish  hair,  and  the 
whole  head  black.1'  On  the  other  hand,  Wilkin- 
son" states  that  Pliny's  description  of  the  Cerco- 
pitbecus,  with  a  black  head,  accords  with  one  spe- 
cies of  monkey  still  found  in  Ethiopia.  The  Cer- 
eopitbeeus  was  worshipped,  according  to  Juvenal," 
in  Thebes,  the  old  Egyptian  capital,  and,  as  Wilkin- 
son states,  would  seem  to  have  been  embalmed,  not 
ooJy  in  that  city,  but  also  in  other  places  in  Egypt. 
It  was  frequently  represented  as  an  ornament  in 
■crkliiffi.  En  common  with  other  animals,  flow- 
eta,  and  fanciful  devices ;  and  the  neck  of  a  bot- 
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tie  was  sometimes  decorated  with  two  sitting  mo* 
keys. 

CEREATJA.  This  name  was  given  to  a  festi- 
val celebrated  at  Rome  in  honour  of  Ceres,  whose 
wanderings  in  search  of  her  lost  daughter  Proser 
pine  were  represented  by  women,  clothed  in  white, 
running  about  with  lighted  torches.'  During  its 
continuance,  games  were  celebrated  in  the  Circus 
Maximus,'  the  spectators  of  which  appeared  in 
white ;'  but  on  any  occasion  of  public  mourning, 
the  games  and  festivals  were  not  celebrated  at  all, 
as  the  matrons  could  not  appear  at  them  except  in 
white.'  The  day  of  the  Cerealia  is  doubtful; 
some  think  it  was  the  ides,  or  13th  of  April ;  others 
the  7th  of  the  same  mouth." 

CEREVI'SIA,  CERVI'SIA  ((Mot),  ale  or  beer, 
was  almost  or  altogether  unknown  to  the  ancient, 
as  it  is  to  the  modern,  inhabitants  of  Greece  and 
Italy.  But  it  was  used  very  generally  by  the  sur- 
rounding nations,  whose  soil  and  climate  were  less 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  vines  (in  Gallia,  aliuqut 
prtvmciit').  According  to  Herodotus, '  the  Egyp- 
tians commonly  drank  "barley-wine,"  to  which 
custom  JBschylus  alludes  (ix  npiBuv  fiidv  :'  Peluti- 
ad  pocula  xytki').  Diodorus  Siculus"  says  that 
the  Egyptian  beer  was  nearly  equal  to  wine  in 
strength  and  flavour.  The  Iberians,  the  Thracians, 
and  the  people  in  the  north  of  Asia  Minor,  instead 
of  drinking  their  ale  or  beer  out  of  cups,  placed  it 
before  them  in  a  large  bowl  or  vase  (xpanjp),  which 
was  sometimes  of  gold  or  silver.  This  being  full 
to  the  brim  with  the  grains  as  well  as  the  ferment- 
ed liquor,  the  guests,  when  they  pledged  one  anoth- 
er, drank  together  out  of  the  same  bowl  by  stooping 
down  to  it ;  although,  when  this  token  of  friendship 
was  not  intended,  they  adopted  the  more  refined 
method  of  sucking  up  the  fluid  through  tubes  of 
cane.11  The  Suevi,  and  other  northern  nations, 
offered  to  their  gods  libations  of  beer,  and  expected 
that  to  drink  it  in  the  presence  of  Odin  would  be 
among  the  delights  of  Valhalla.1'  hpvrov,  one  of 
the  names  for  beer,1'  seems  to  be  an  ancient  passive 
participle,  from  the  root  signifying  to  brew. 

*"For  an  account  of  the  ancient  Ales,"  says 
Adams,  "  consult  Zosimus  Panopolita,  it  Zytkorum 
amfecdme  (Salisbech,  1814,  ed.  Gruner).  The  word 
(vOof  is  derived  from  (iu,  ferteo.  Ale  is  called 
olvof  xpiBivoc  and  olvot  U  xpitfuv  by  Herodotus 
and  Athencus;  nlvov  by  Aristotle;  ppvrov  by 
Theophrastus,  yEschylus,  Sophocles,  etc. ;  fovxa? 
by  Syraeon  Seth;  but  its  first  and  most  ancient 
name  was  (idoc  or  (vSiov.  Various  kinds  of  Ale 
are  mentioned  by  ancient  authors :  1.  The  Zylhus 
Hordeacau,  or  Ale  from  barley ;  of  which  the  xlvov, 
Ppvrov,  the  Curmt,  Curma,  Corma,  and  Curiam, 
mentioned  by  Sulpicius  and  Dioscorides ;  the  Cere- 
vieia,  a  term  of  Celtic  origin,  applied  to  an  ale  used 
by  the  Gauls  (compare  the  Welsh  em>) ;  the  ftotfxaf 
of  Seth  ;  the  Alfoca  and  Fuca  of  the  Arabs,  noticed 
by  Symeon  Seth,  Rhases,  and  Haly  Abbas,  are  only 
varieties. —  8.  The  Zytkut  triticcut,  or  Ale  from 
wheat.  To  this  belong  the  CceUa  or  Ceria  of  Pliny , 
Floras,  and  Orosius,  and  the  Corma  of  Atheneus." 
—3.  The  Zythut  tueeedaneut,  prepared  from  grain  of 
all  kinds,  oats,  millet,  rice,  panic,  and  spelt ;  also 
from  services  " — 4.  The  Zythut  Dixythium,  or  Dou 
ble  Beer,  called  -by  Symeon  Seth  poinac  ami  uprv. 
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uuet  ( Pkuau  composites).  This  was  a  stronger  kind 
of  Ale,  the  composition  of  which  is  unknown.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  hops  (humulut  lupu.hu)  in  the  com- 
position of  tneir  ales."1 

•CERINTHA  or  -E  (Kvpivdv),  a  plant,  which 
Stackhouse  and  Sprengel  agree  in  identifying  with 
the  Honey-wort,  or  Cerinlhe  aspcra.  Virgil  speaks 
of  it  as  "  Cerintha  ignobUe  gramen,"'  which  Mar- 
tyn  explains  by  saying  that  it  grows  common  in 
Italy.  It  is.  in  fact,  met  everywhere  in  Italy 
and  Sicily.  Philargyrius  says  it  derives  its  name 
from  Cerintbus,  a  city  of  Bceotia,  where  it  grew,  in 
ancient  times,  in  great  plenty ;  the  betUr  deriva- 
tion, however,  is  that  which  deduces  it  from  Kvpiov, 
•'  a  honey-comb,"  because  the  flower  abounds  with 
a  sweet  juice  like  honey.  The  bees  were  very  fond 
of  it.'  It  must  not  be  confounded,  however,  with 
the  Ktipiv8ot  or  tpiBdiui  mentioned  by  Aristotle, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  bccs'-brcad,  being  com- 
posed of  the  pollen  of  vegetables  kneaded  with 
honey.  Botanical  writers  speak  of  two  kinds  of 
Cerintha,  the  Greater  and  the  Less,  the  latter  of 
which  is  the  rnXi^uni  of  Dioscorides.  Sibthorp 
found  this  in  Greece  in  the  cultivated  grounds,  and 
particularly  among  the  vines  in  the  spring,  accord- 
ing in  this  with  the  account  given  by  Dioscorides.4 

CE'RNERE  HEREDITATEM.    (Vid.  Hibm.) 

CERO'MA  (nfipu/ia)  was  the  oil  mixed  with  wax 
(*!7pdf)  with  which  wrestlers  were  anointed.  After 
they  had  been  anointed  with  this  oil,  they  were 
covered  with  dust  or  a  soft  sand ;  whence  Seneca* 
Bays,  "  A  ccromalt  not  haphe  (afrj)  cxcepit  in  trypta 
Neapolitana." 

Ceroma  also  signified  the  place  where  wrestlers 
were  anointed  (the  claothcsium'),  and  also,  in  later 
times,  the  place  where  they  wrestled.  This  word 
is  often  used  in  connexion  with  palastra,'1  but  we  do 
not  know  in  what  respect  these  places  differed. 
Seneca*  speaks  of  the  ceroma  as  a  place  which  the 
Idle  were  accustomed  to  frequent,  in  order  to  see  the 
gymnastic  pports  of  boys  (qui  in  ccromate  spectator 
pucrorum  rixanltum  ititt).  Arnobius'  informs  us  that 
the  ceroma  was  under  the  protection  of  Mercury. 

CERTA'MINA.     (Vid.  Athlkt^.) 

CERTI,  INCERTI  ACTIO,  is  a  name  which  has 
been  given  by  some  modern  writers,  perhaps  with- 
out good  reason,  to  those  actions  in  which  a  deter- 
minate or  indeterminate  sum,  as  the  case  may  be, 
is  mentioned  in  the  formula  (condemnatio  certa  pe- 
tunia vel  incerta*'). 

CERYKEION  (KnpvKtiov).     (Vid.  Caducbos.) 

CERU'CHI  (itepovxot),  the  ropes  which  supported 
the  yard  of  a  ship,  passing  from  it  to  the  top  of  the 
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mast.  The  woodcut,  p.  62,  shows  a  vessel  with 
two  ceruchi.  In  other  ancient  monuments  we  see 
four,  as  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  one  of 
the  pictures  in  the  MS.  of  Virgil,  which  was  given 
by  Fulvius  Ursinus  to  the  Vatican  library.  (Vid 
Antinna,  Cakchksiom.) 
•CERVUS,  the  Stag.  ( Vid.  Elaphus.) 
•CERUSSA  (1>iftv8iov),  White  Lead,  or  Plumbi 
sub-carbonas.  The  ancient  Ceruse,  like  the  mod- 
ern, was  prepared  by  exposing  lead  to  the  vapours 
of  vinegar.  The  ancient  process  is  minutely  de- 
scribed by  Theophrastus  :'  "Lead  is  placed  in 
earthen  vessels  over  sharp  vinegar,  and  after  it  has 
acquired  a  sort  of  rust  of  some  thickness,  which  it 
commonly  does  in  ten  days,  they  open  the  vessels, 
and  scrape  from  it  a  kind  of  mould.  They  then 
place  the  lead  over  the  vinegar  again,  repeating 
again  and  again  the  same  method  of  scraping  it  till 
it  is  wholly  dissolved.  'What  has  been  scraped  off 
they  then  beat  to  powder  and  boil  for  a  long  time ; 
and  what  at  last  subsides  to  the  bottom  of  the  ves- 
sel is  the  ceruse."  Similar  processes  are  described 
by  Dioscorides  and  Vitruvius.  "The  substance 
spoken  of  by  Pliny,"  remarks  Dr.  Moore,  "  as  a 
native  ceruse,  found  at  Smyrna  on  the  farm  of 
Theodotus,  appears  to  have  been  that  greenish 
earth  mentioned  by  Vitruvius  as  occurring  in  many 
places,  but  the  best  near  Smyrna  and  called  by  the 
Greeks  QcqAotiov,  from  the  name  of  the  person, 
Theodotus,  upon  whose  farm  it  was  first  discovered. 
From  the  fact  that  this  greenish  earth  was  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  ceruse,  we  might  infer  that  the  ceruse  of 
the  ancients  was  not  always  of  a  very  pure  white."* 
•CE'RYLUS  («7pvAof),  a  species  of  Bird ;  the 
same,  according  to  Suidas  and  Tzetzes*  with  the 
male  King-fisher.  .£lian  and  Moschus,  however, 
as  Adams  remarks,  appear  to  consider  it  a  different 
bird.  Gesner  and  Schneider  are  undecided.* 
CERYX  (mz/wf).  (Vid.  Caductos,  Fktialis.) 
•CERYX  (*w»f),  "A  genus  of  Tcstacea,  now 
placed,"  remarks  Adams,  "  in  the  MoUusca  by  nat- 
uralists. It  is  the  Murex  of  the  older  authorities. 
The  two  principal  species  are  the  Buccinum  and 
Purpura,  which  Sprengel  refers  to  the  Buccinum 
harpa,  L.,  and  B.  lapillus.  Dr.  Coray  remarks,  that 
the  Greek  writers  often  make  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  (cijpwf  and  the  iropfipa,  but  modern  natu- 
ralists distinguish  between  the  Mures  and  the  Pur- 
pura." (Vid.  Mors*.)* 
CE'SSIO  BONCRUM.  (VuZ.BohobumCessio.) 
CE'SSIO  IN  JURE.  (Vid.  lit  Jork  Cissio.) 
CESTIUS  PONS.  (Vid.  Bbidoi,  p.  174.) 
•OESTRUM  (Kcarpov),  I.  a  species  of  Betony. 
Sprengel,  in  his  R.  H.  H.,  was  inclined  to  make  it 
the  Bctonica  officinalis ;  but  in  his  edition  of  Dios- 
corides he  adopts  the  opinion  of  Dalechamp,  who 
proposed  the  Bctonica  alopecurus.  Dioscorides  de- 
scribes it  as  growing  in  very  cold  places,  and  Sib- 
thorp accordingly  found  the  B.  alopecurus  growing 
plentifully  on  Parnassus,  one  of  the  coldest  regions 
of  Livadia.*— II.  (Vid.  Piotura.) 
CESTUS  was  used  in  two  significations  : 
I.  Cestos  signified  the  thongs  or  bands  of  leather 
which  were  tied  round  the  hands  of  boxers  in  order 
to  render  their  blows  more  powerful.  These  bands 
of  leather,  which  were  called  l/iuvrec,  or  Iftdvnt 
nvitTiKol,  in  Greek,  were  also  frequently  tied  round 
the  arm  as  high  as  the  elbow,  as  is  shown  in  tlie 
following  statue  of  a  boxer,  the  original  of  which 
is  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris.' 

The  ceslus  was  used  by  boxers  from  the  earliest 
times.    When  Epeius  and  Euryalus,  in  the  Iliad,' 


1.  (Ds  Lipid.,  101.)— S.  (Anc.  Mineral.,  68.)— 3.  (ad  Ly 
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prepare  themselves  fur  boxing,  they  put  on  their 
hands  thongs  made  of  ox-hide  (l/iivrac  tir/ir/rovc 
(toof  aypttvAiHo) ;  bat  it  should  be  recollected  that 
the  cestus,  in  heroic  times,  appears  to  have  con- 
sisted merely  of  thong3  of  leather,  and  differed  ma- 
terially from  the  frightful  weapons,  loaded  with  lead 
and  iron,  which  were  used  in  later  times.  The  dif- 
ferent kinda  of  cestus  were  called  by  the  Greeks  in 
later  times  /uiXixat,  tvtXpcu  Poeiai,  o+aipai,  and 
uipfiyKcf  -.  of  which  the  /uiXixu  gave  the  softest 
blows,  and  the  /ivp/aj<cef  the  most  severe.  The 
futXixaL,  which  were  the  most  ancient,  are  described 
by  Pausanias1  as  made  of  raw  ox-bide  cut  into  thin 
pieces,  and  joined  in  an  ancient  manner ;  they  were 
tied  under  the  hollow  or  palm  of  the  hand,  leaving 
the  fingers  uncovered.  The  athlete  in  the  pales- 
tra at  Olympia  used  the  uaXixat  in  practising  for 
the  public  games  (ifiuvruv  ruv  jioXaKUTlpav*) ;  but 
in  the  games  themselves  they  used  those  which 
gave  the  severest  blows. 

The  cestus  used  in  later  times  in  the  public 
games  was,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  a  most 
formidable  weapon.  It  was  frequently  covered  with 
knots  and  nails,  and  loaded  with  lead  and  iron ; 
whence  Virgil,*  in  speaking  of  it,  says, 

"  Ingentui  teptem 
Terga  bourn  plumbo  iniuto  ferroqu*  rigdxmt." 
Statins*  also  speaks  of  mgrantia  plumbo  tegmina. 
Such  weapons,  in  the  hands  of  a  trained  boxer, 
must  have  frequently  occasioned  death.  The  /ivp- 
W*tc  were,  in  fact,  sometimes  called  yvtompoi,  or 
"limb-breakers."  Lucilius*  speaks  of  a  boxer 
whose  head  bad  been  so  battered  by  the  itvofiquet 
as  to  resemble  a  sieve. 

Figures  with  the  cestus  frequently  occur  in  an- 
cient monuments.  They  appear  to  have  been  of 
various  forms,  as  appears  by  the  following  speci- 
mens, taken  from  ancient  monuments,  of  which 
•trawiogs  are  given  by  Fabretti.' 


II.  Csstos  also  signified  a  band  or  tie  of  an* 
kind  ;"  but  the  term  was  more  particularly  applied 
to  the  zone  or  girdle  of  Venus,  on  which  was  repre- 
sented everything  that  could  awaken  love.'  When 
Juno  wished  to  win  the  affections  of  Jupiter,  she 
borrowed  this  cestus  from  Venus ;'  and  Venus  her- 
self employed  it  to  captivate  Mara.* 

The  scholiast  on  Statius*  says  that  the  cestus 
was  also  the  name  of  the  marriage-girdle,  which 
was  given  by  the  newly-married  wife  to  her  hus- 
band ;  whence  unlawful  marriages  were  called  in- 
cetta.  This  statement  is  confirmed  by  an  inscrip- 
tion quoted  by  Piliscus,*  in  which  a  matrona  dedi- 
cates her  cestus  to  Venus. 

*CETE  (ioJtij),  a  plural  term  of  the  neuter  gen- 
der, of  Greek  origin,  and  applied  generally  to  any 
very  large  kind  of  fishes.  Adams,  in  his  remarks 
upon  the  word  ajrof,  observes  as  follows :  "This 
term  is  applied  in  a  very  general  sense  to  all  fishes 
of  a  very  large  size,  such  as  the  Whale,  the  Bal- 
ance-fish, the  Dolphin,  the  Porpoise,  the  great  Tun- 
nies, all  sorts  of  Sharks,  and  also  the  Crocodile,  the 
Hippopotamus,  and  some  others  which  cannot  bo 
satisfactorily  determined.  It  is  deserving  of  remark 
in  this  place,  that,  although  the  ancients  ranked  the 
Cetacea  with  Fishes,  they  were  aware  that  Whales, 
Seals,  Dolphins,  and  some  others  are  viviparous, 
and  respire  air  like  the  Mammalia.  With  regard 
to  the  itytiiuv  ruv  kvtOv,  which  is  described  in  a 
very  graphic  style  by  Oppian,  the  most  probable 
opinion  is  that  it  was  the  Gatterotlau  duclor,  L., 
or  Pilot-fish."' 

CETRA  or  OETRA  (xafrpra1),  a  target,  t.  «., 
a  small  round  shield,  made  of  the  hide  of  a  quadru- 
ped.* It  formed  part  of  the  defensive  armour  of 
theOsci."  (Vid.  Aclis.)  It  was  also  worn  by  the 
people  of  Spain  and  Mauritania.11  By  the  Utter 
people  it  was  sometimes  made  from  the  skin  of  tho 
elephant.1'  From  these  accounts,  and  from  the  dis- 
tinct assertion  of  Tacitus1'  that  it  was.  used  by  the 
Britons,  we  may  with  confidence  identify  the  cctra 
with  the  target  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders,  of  which 
many  specimens  of  considerable  antiquity  are  still 
in  existence.  It  is  seen  "  covering  the  left  arms'"* 
of  the  two  accompanying  figures,  which  are  copied 
from  a  MS.  of  Prudentius,  probably  written  in  this 
country,  and  as  early  as  the  ninth  century.1' 


I  (TiiL.  40, 4  ».)—».  (Pv».,  ri.,  IS,  4  3.)-S.  (JKn,  t.,  405.) 
—4.  (Theb..  Ti.,  7».)— 4.  (Anth.,  ii.,  78,  vol.  ii.,  p.  344,  ed. 
,*c>— 6.  (Dc  Column.  Tr»j.,  p.  Ml.) 


It  does  not  appear  that  the  Romans  ever  woie 
the  cetra.  But  Livy  compares  it  to  the  pelta  of  the 
Greeks  and  Macedonians,  which  was  also  a  small 
light  shield  (ctlralot,  quo*  ptlUuUu  voeani"). 

1.  (Vorro,  Do  Re  Root.,  i.  8.)— S.  (1L,  rir.,  S14.— V»l.  Face* 
ri.,  4T0.)— ».  (II.,  L  c>— 4.  (Mart.,  tj.,  13;  xir.,  MO,  »7.)— » 
(Theb.,  ii.,  M3 ;  v.,  »3.>— 0.  (e.  r.  Ceatno.)— 7.  (Galen,  Do 
Alim.  Facnlt. — JElian.  N.  A.,  ii.t  40 ;  ii ,  13. — Adami,  Append., 
■.y.)— 8.  (Hootch.)— fl.  (bid.,  Ori*;.,  rriii.,  IS.— <J.  Cortloo,  lii, 
4.— Vuro,ap.  Noniom.)— 10.  (Virg.,  jEn.,Yii.,7M.>— 11.  (laid, 
1.  c— Serrina  in  Virg.,  1.  c  — C«e.,  Bell.  Cir.,  i.,  39.)— 11 
(Smb.,  irii.,  3,  7.)— 13.  (Agnc,  39.)— U.  (Virgil,  1.  c.)—  tl 
(Cod.  Cotton.  Cloop.,  c  8.)— 18.  Ixxxi.,  M.) 
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CHALCIS. 


•CHALB'ANE  (xaXSayn)  appears  to  have  been 
the  well-known  Gum-resin,  which  exudes  from  the 
Bvbon  Galbanum.  Pliny,  in  describing  it,  says, 
"  Quod  maxime  laudant,  cartilaginotum,  purum,  ad 
rtmilitudinem  Hammoniaci."1  In  the  Edinburgh 
Dispensary  it  is  said  that  "Galbanum  agrees  in 
viitue  with  gum  Ammoniacum."  Hence  Adams 
concludes  that  the  ancient  Galbanum  was  identical 
with  the  modern.* 

•CHALCANTHUS  (xa}ucav8oe),  according  to 
Pliny,'  the  same  with  the  "  Atramentum  sutorium" 
of  the  Romans,  so  called  because  used  to  blacken 
leather.  The  account  of  the  Roman  writer  is  as 
follows :  "  Greta  cognationem  atrit  nomine  feeerunt 
et  atramtnto  nttorio,  appellant  enim  Chaleanthum. 
Color  est  caruleus  perqnam  spcctabili  niton,  titrum- 
que  ate  ereditur."  From  this  language  of  Pliny 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Hardouin  was  correct  in 
making  it  to  be  Copperas,  or  Blue  Vitriol  (ckalcan- 
thus,  i.  e.,  floe  oris).  "  Yet,"  continues  Adams, 
"  both  Sprengel,  in  his  edition  of  Dioscorides,4  and 
Dr.  Milligan,  in  his  Annotations  on  Celsus,  call  H 
a  natural  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  water. 
The  quotation  from  Pliny  proves  that  it  was  a  vit- 
riol, the  word  vitriol  being,  in  fact,  formed  from 
vitrum.  And,  farther,  Dioscorides'  description  of 
its  formation  agrees  very  well  with  Jameson's  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  copperas.  The  ancients, 
however,  as  Dr.  Hill  states,  were  also  acquainted 
with  a  factitious  vitriol,  which  they  called  Pcctum 
and  Ephlhum,  obtained  by  boiling  some  of  the  vit- 
riolic ores  in  water."' 

C  HALKEI A  (jaXjtefa),  a  very  ancient  festival  cel- 
ebrated at  Athens,  which  at  different  times  seems 
to  have  had  a  different  character,  for  at  first  it  was 
solemnized  in  honour  of  Athena,  sumamed  Ergane, 
and  by  the  whole  people  of  Athens,  whence  it  was 
railed  'A0Tvaia  or  Tlavon/toe*  At  a  later  period, 
however,  it  was  celebrated  only  by  artisans,  espe- 
cially smiths,  and  in  honour  of  Hephaestus,  whence 
its  name  was  changed  into  XoX«efa.*  It  was  held 
on  the  30th  day  of  the  month  of  Pyanepskm.'  Me- 
nander  had  written  a  comedy  called  Xafaela,  a 
fragment  of  which  is  preserved  in  Athenasus.' 

CHALCI'DICUM.  A  variety  of  meanings  have 
been  attached  to  this  word,  which  is  not  of  nnfre- 
quent  occurrence  in  inscriptions,  and  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  writers.10 

The  meager  epitome  of  Festus  informs  us  merely 
that  it  was  a  sort  of  edifice  (genu*  aiifieii),  so  call- 
ed from  the  city  of  Chalcis,  but  what  sort  is  not 
explained ;  neither  do  the  inscriptions  or  passages 
cited  below  give  any  description  from  which  a  con- 
clusion respecting  the  form,  use,  and  locality  of  such 
buildings  can  be  positively  affirmed. 

Chalcidiea  were  certainly  appurtenances  to  some 
basilica,11  in  reference  to  which  the  following  at- 
tempts at  identification  have  been  suggested :  1.  A 
mint  attached  to  the  basilica,  from  x"^"^  *n<l  <Wi 
which,  though  an  ingenious  conjecture,  is  not  sup- 
ported by  sufficient  classical  authority.  2.  That 
part  of  a  basilica  which  lies  across  the  front  of  the 
tribune,  corresponding  to  the  nave  in  a  modern 
church,  of  which  it  was  the  original,  where  the 
lawyers  stood,  and  thence  termed  nam*  cautidica." 
3.  An  apartment  thrown  out  at  the  back  of  a  basili- 
ca, either  on  the  ground-floor  or  at  the  extremity 


).  (H.  N.,  xii,  45.)— 2.  (Adam*,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 3.  (H.  N., 
xxxiv.,  39.)— 4.  (T,  U4.)— ».  (Adams,  Append,  a.  r.)—«.  (Soi- 
daa. a.  t.— BtymoL  laagn.— Enatath.  ad  It,  ii.,  p.  284,  36.)— 7. 
(Pollux,  Tii.,  105.)— 8.  (Suklaj.— Harpoorat.— Enstalh.,  1.  c>— 
».  (xi,  p.  SOS.)— 10.  (Inicrip.  ap.  Qrut,  p.  MS.— Ap.  Mcretori, 
p.  460,  480.— Dion  Case,  Ii.,  St.— Hygin.,  Fab.,  184.— Aueoo., 
Perioch.  OdjrM.,  xxiii^Arnob,  Adten.  Gent,  iii.,  p.  10S,  149. 
— VitniT.,  t.,  1,  ed.  Bipont.— Fmhu,  ..  r.>— 11.  (Vitnrr,  L  o.)— 
IS  (Barter,  and  Phifan/ ,  ad  Vitnnr,  L  c— Donat,  De  Urt. 
R.«n.,  it.,  2.) 
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of  the  upper  gallery,  in  the  form  of  a  balcony.1 
Internal  chambers  on  each  side  of  the  tribune  lor 
the  convenience  of  the  judices,  as  in  the  basilica  of 
Pompeii.    (Vid.  Basilic*,  p.  141.)*    5.  The  vesti- 
bule of  a  basilica,  either  in  front  or  rear ;  which  in- 
terpretation is  founded  upon  an  inscription  discov- 
ered at  Pompeii,  in  the  building  appropriated  to  the 
fullers  of  cloth  (fuUonica) : 
Eohacma.  L.  F.  Sacked.  Pub.  *  *  *  * 
*•**•*  Cbalcidicom.  Cryptam  Porticos 
*  *  *  Sua.  Pequhia.  fecit,  eademque.  dedicatit. 

By  comparing  the  plan  of  the  building  with  this 
inscription,  it  is  clear  that  the  chalcidicum  men- 
tioned can  only  be  referred  to  the  vestibule.  Its 
decorations  likewise  corresponded  in  richness  and 
character  with  the  vestibule  of  a  basilica  described 
by  Procopius,'  which  is  twice  designated  by  the 
term  *aXicr).4  The  vestibule  of  the  basilica  at  Pom- 
peii is  shown  upon  the  plan  on  page  141. 

In  another  sense  the  word  is  used  as  a  synonyme 
with  canaculum.  "  Scribontur  Dii  vestri  in  tricliniis 
coelestibus  atque  in  ckalcidieit  aureis  ccenitare."* 
These  words,  compared  with  Homer, 

Tpnbc  <T  etc  inept?  uvetqoaro  KayxaXooaa,' 
and  the  translation  of  imepvov  by  Ausonius,' 

"  Chalcidicum  grctsu  nutrix  superabat  anili," 
together  with  the  known  locality  of  the  ancient 
catnacula,  seem  fully  to  authorize  the  interpretation 
given.* 

Finally,  the  word  seems  also  to  have  been  used 
in  the  same  sense  as  manianum,  a  balcony.' 

CHALCIOE'CIA  (xahcwiicta),  an  annual  festival, 
with  sacrifices,  held  at  Sparta  in  honour  of  Athena, 
sumamed  XaJUioucoc,  i.  e,  the  goddess  of  the  bra- 
zen-house.10 Young  men  marched  on  the  occasion 
in  full  armour  to  the  temple  of  the  goddess ;  and  the 
ephors,  although  not  entering  the  temple,  but  re- 
maining within  its  sacred  precincts,  were  obliged  to 
take  part  in  the  sacrifice." 

•CHALCIS  CraX/ac),  I.  a  species  of  Bird,  de- 
scribed as  inhabiting  mountains,  rarely  seen,  and 
of  a  copper  colour  (from  which  comes  the  name,  or 
else  from  its  shrill  cry").  It  was  probably  one  of 
the  Falcon  tribe,  and  is  considered  by  some  identi- 
cal with  the  irrvyf,  but  it  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
determined  what  kind  of  bird  it  really  was.  An- 
other name  for  this  bird  is  xv/uvdif,  in  Homer  and 
Ionic  authors.  Both  names  occur  in  the  14th  book 
of  the  Wad,"  where  it  is  noted  that  xaAxt'f  is  the 
older  name.  The  cry  of  the  bird  is  represented  by 
KiKKaSai).1* 

II.  A  species  of  Lizard,"  so  called  from  having 
copper-coloured  streaks  on  the  back.  It  is  termed 
in  Greek,  not  only,r«A*:<c,  but  also  oavoa  XoXxtiutfi. 
Some  of  the  ancient  authorities  call  it  ayty,1*  and  the 
French  naturalists  describe  it  under  the  name  of 
he  Sept,  but,  according  to  Bnflbn,  improperly.  It 
is  the  Chalcis  Vittatut,  L.  Cuvier  thinks  it  very 
probable  that  the  ancients  designated  by  this  name 
the  Sep*  with  three  toes  of  Italy  and  Greece.  The 
Abbe  Bonneterre  says  of  it,  "  I  regard  the  lixard 
called  Chalcis  by  Linnssus  as  forming  a  variety  of 
the  Sept."  Buflbn  remarks,  "  It  appears  10  bear  a 
strong  affinity  to  the  viper,  and,  like  that  animal 
its  bite  may  be  dangerous."    Dr.  Brookes  says, 


1.  (Galiano  and  Stratico,  ibid.)— 2.  (Marques,  Delia  Caae  da' 
Romeni.— Rhode  ad  Vitrur,  1.  c.) — 3.  (De  JEdiflc  Justin,  i., 
10.)— 4.  (Bechi,  del  Chalcidico  e  della  Crypt*  di  Enmachia.— 
Marini  ad  Vitnrr.,  t.,  2.)— 5.  (Arnobias,  p.  I4».)— 0.  (Od.,xxiii., 
1.)— 7.  (Perioch.,  »ii.,  Odyaa,)— 8.  (Tarneb,  Adrers.,  xrii, 
34.— Saunas,  in  Spart.,  Peaces.  Nigr.,  c.  IS,  p.  077.)— ».  (Isid., 
Orig. — Reinenns,  Var.  Led.,  iii.,  5.)— 10.  (Pans.,  iii.,  17,  ♦  3, 
eeqq. ;  x,  M  5-— GOUar  ed  Thuerd.,  i,  128.)— 11.  (Polyb,  it, 
35,  I)  2.)— 12.  (Procins  ad  Cistr!,  xxxtiii.)— IS.  (t„  S91.)— 14 
(Comic  ap.  Plat,  Cratrl,  P-  270,  ed.  Franoof.— Donnegaa,  Lex, 
ed.  1842,  a.  r.)—ii.  (Arietta,  U  A.,  rail ,  S3  )— 1«  (SohoL  in 
Nicandr.,  Tberiac,  t  ,  817.) 
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"The  Seps,  or  the  Chalcidian  Lizard  of  Aldrovan- 
dns,  is  rather  a  serpent  than  a  lizard,  though  it  has 
t'oor  small  legs,  and  paws  divided  into  feet"' 

HI.  A  species  of  Fish,*  incorrectly  made  by  some 
to  be  toe  Chtpea  Harengut,  L,  or  Herring.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  Clupea  fata,  Cuv.,  belonging,  however, 
to  the  great  Herring  tribe.  The  ancients  speak  of 
their  Chaktt  as  resembling  the  Tkrytta  and  Sar- 
dines. According  to  them,  it  moved  in  large  num- 
bers, and  inhabited  not  only  the  sea,  but  also  fresh 
water.  "  Wo  find  nothing,"  observes  Griffith,  "  in 
•he  writings  of  toe  Greeks  and  Romans,  which  ap- 
pears to  indicate  that  these  nations  were  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Herring.  The  fishes  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean must,  in  fact,  have  been  nearly  the  only  spe- 
cies of  the  class  which  they  could  observe  or  procure 
with  facility,  and  the  Herrings  are  not  among  the 
number  of  these.  This  fish,  therefore,  is  neither 
the  halee  or  halex,  nor  the  manit,  nor  the  bueomanit, 
nor  the  genit  of  Pliny.  The  /laivic  of  Aristotle, 
named  alec  by  Gaza,  and  the  mono,  of  Pliny,  belong 
to  the  menidet  of  the  animal  kingdom.'" 

♦CHALCITIS  CraA*tr<f),  called  also  Sori  and 
Mity  {o&pi,  iiiav*),  a  fossil  substance  impregnated 
with  a  salt  of  copper,  and  used  by  the  ancients  as  a 
styptic  application.  Dioscorides  says,  "the  best 
Ckalcitu  resembles  copper,  is  brittle,  free  from 
stones,  not  old,  and  having  oblong  and  shining 
veins."  " Sprengel  thinks," observes  Adams,  "that 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  Chalcitis  of  Pliny 
and  that  of  Dioscorides.  The  latter  he  looks  upon 
to  be  a  sulphate  of  iron ;  the  other  an  arseniate  of 
copper.  In  bis  History  of  Medicine,  he  calls  the 
XcUxaufof,  Blue  Vitriol  j  the  jra&unf,  Red  Vitriol ; 
and  the  uiov,  Yellow  Vitriol.'  The  following  ac- 
count of  these  substances  is  from  a  person  who 
appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  them. 
'  Ckalcitu,  Mity,  and  Sori  are  fossil  substances, 
very  much  resembling  each  other  both  in  original 
and  virtues.  Galen  says  be  found  these  things  in 
the  mines,  lying  in  long  strata  upon  each  other,  the 
lowest  stratum  being  Sori,  the  middle  the  Chalatit, 
and  the  uppermost  the  Mity.  These  fossil  sub- 
stances are  now  rarely  found  in  apothecaries'  shops, 
being  to  be  bad  nowhere  else  but  in  Cyprus,  Asia 
Minor,  or  Egypt.'"*  According  to  Dr.  Hill,  the 
Chalcitis  is  properly  a  mixed  ore  of  cupreous  and 
ferruginous  vitriols,  still  very  frequent  in  Turkey, 
where  it  is  used  as  an  astringent  and  styptic.  The 
Mity,  he  says,  differs  from  it  in  containing  no  cu- 
preous vitriol,  but  only  that  of  iron.  The  Sori, 
called  JUtma  by  the  moderns,  he  says,  is  an  ore  of 
vitriol  of  copper,  and  contains  no  iron.' 

•CHALCOS  Orator),  the  same  with  the  Mt  of 
the  Romans,  and,  therefore,  a  sort  of  Bronze.  (Fid. 
JEt.)  The  term,  however,  is  often  applied  to  na- 
tive copper.'  Dr.  Watson  has  made  it  appear  that 
the  Orichalcum  {bptlxaXicev)  was  brass,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  copper  and  zinc,  made  by  the  union  of  at 
and  Cadmia.'  The  xovUdr  (wnydvor  of  Dioscori- 
des, according  to  Geoffroy,  is  copper  calcined  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace.  The  x<d*°t  oKupla,  Squama 
atria,  or  takes  of  copper,  he  adds,  is  little  else  than 
the  mt  uttum,  being  only  the  particles  of  burned  cop- 
per which  fly  off  when  it  is  hammered.  The  avfoc 
raJUoe,  or  Plot  mrit,  was  fine  granulated  copper." 
The  following  is  Geoffroy's  description  of  it,  which, 
says  Adams,  is,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a  translation 
of  Dioscorides'  account  of  the  process.  "  It  is  no- 
thing but  copper  reduced  to  small  grains  like  millet- 


1.  (Ada-a,  Appand..  a.  r.y-i.  (Artatot,  hr,  ».— J51ian,  N. 
A-  x.,  ll.| — 3.  (QriOWe  Corier,  toL  x,  p.  478.)— 4.  (Dwaoor., 
»„  llS^-PHm..  H.  N.,  nm,  ».)-3.  (Sprragel.  Htol.  Med.,  t., 
41-9.  (GaoflKTT-i  Wotka.>- 7.  (A**-,  Append,  a.  t.)— 8. 
(Died.  Sir,  i,  ».)—».  (Chemical  EeaaTe.— Baatoolrti  Traela- 
tiaa  of  the  KM  Book  of  FUnT.)— 10.  (luU'i  Hi*,  of  Um  Materia 


seed,  which  is  done  by  pouring  cold  water  upon 
melting  copper,  which  thereupon  flies  everywhere 
into  grains."  From  this  description  of  it,  remarks 
Adams,  it  will  appear  that  the  following  account  ot 
the  Flos  arit,  given  by  Kidd,  is  inaccurate,  and  we 
give  it  merely  to  caution  the  reader  not  to  be  misled 
even  by  such  a  high  authority :  "  In  the  spontane- 
ous formation  of  sulphate  of  iron,  the  pyrites  first 
loses  its  splendour,  then  swells  and  separates  into 
numerous  fissures.  After  this,  its  surface  is  partial- 
ly covered  with  a  white  efflorescing  powder,  which 
is  the  Flat  arit  of  Pliny."1 

•CHALCOPHO'NOS  (xoXKofuvoc),  a  dark  kind 
of  stone,  sounding,  when  struck,  like  brass.  Tra- 
gedians were  recommended  to  carry  one.  It  was 
probably  a  species  of  clink-stone.' 

•CHALCOSMARAG'DUS  (xaXxoafiapayio( ),  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  a  species  of  Emerald,  with  veins 
of  a  coppery  hue.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  Di- 
optatc  (Acbirite)  in  its  gang  of  copper  pyrites.' 

•CHALYBS  (xuXvf),  Steel,  so  called,  because 
obtained  of  an  excellent  quality  from  the  country  of 
the  Chalybes.  "The  Indian  Steel,  mentioned  by 
the  author  of  the  Periplus,  was  probably,"  observe!1 
Dr.  Moore,  "  of  the  kind  still  brought  from  India 
under  the  name  of  wootz;  and  the  ferrum  candidum, 
of  which  Quintua  Curtius  says  the  Indians  present- 
ed to  Alexander  a  hundred  talents,  may  have  been 
the  same ;  for  wootz,  when  polished,  has  a  silvery 
lustre.  The  Parthian  Steel  ranks  next  with  Pliny, 
and  these  two  kinds  only  'mera  acie  temperantur.' 
Daimachus,  a  writer  contemporary  with  Alexander 
the  Great,  speaks  of  four  different  kinds  of  steel, 
and  the  purposes  to  which  they  were  severally  suited. 
These  kinds  were  the  Cbalybdic,  the  Sinopic,  the 
Lydian,  and  the  Lacedemonian.  The  Chalybdic  was 
best  for  carpenters'  tools;  the  Lacedemonian  for 
files,  and  drills,  and  gravers,  and  stone-chisels;  the 
Lydian,  also,  was  suited  for  files,  and  for  knives, 
and  razors,  and  rasps."4  According  to  Tychsen,' 
nothing  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Scriptures 
relative  to  the  hardening  of  iron,  and  the  quenching 
of  it  in  water.  Iron  (barzel)  often  occurs,  and  in 
some  passages,  indeed,  Steel  may,  he  thinks,  be 
understood  under  this  name.  For  example,  in  Eze- 
kiel)'  ferrum  fabref actum,  or,  according  to  Michaelia 
and  others,  sabre-blades  from  Usal  (Sanaa  in  Ye- 
men). A  pretty  clear  indication  of  steel  is  given 
in  Jeremiah,' "  Iron  from  the. North,"  which  is  there 
described  as  the  hardest.  It  appears  that  the  He- 
brews had  no  particular  name  for  Steel,  which  they 
perhaps  comprehended,  as  the  same  writer  conjec- 
tures, under  the  term  barzel,  or  distinguished  it  only 
by  the  epithet  "Northern."  Among  the  Greeks, 
Steel  was  used  as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  and, 
besides  Chalybt,  it  was  very  commonly  called  tto- 
mbma  (oro/iu/ia),  which,  however,  did  not  so  much 
denote  Steel  itself  as  the  steeled  part  of  the  instru- 
ment. Adamat,  also,  was  frequently  used  to  indi- 
cate Steel.  {Vid.  Adamas.)  "The  Romans,"  ob- 
serves Beckmann,'  "  borrowed  from  the  Greeks 
the  word  chalybt ;  and,  in  consequence  of  a  passage 
in  Pliny,  many  believe  that  they  gave  also  to  Steel 
the  name  of  aciet,  from  which  the  Italians  made 
their  acaajo,  and  the  French  their  acier.  The  word 
acitt,  however,  denoted  properly  the  steeled  or  cut- 
ting part  only  of  an  instrument.  From  this,  in 
Inter  times,  was  formed  tciarmm,  for  the  Steel 
which  gave  the  instrument  its  sharpness,  and  also 
adore,  'to  steel.'  The  preparation  by  fusion,  as 
practised  by  the  Chalybes,  has  been  twice  described 


1.  (Kidd'a  Mineralogy.—  Adams,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 8.  (PKn, 
H.  N.,  nxrii.,  10.— Moora'a  Am.  MinerangT,  p.  18*.>— J.  (Plin., 
H.  N.,  nrrn.,  ».— Fee,  ad  loc)— 4.  (Aao.  Mineral,  p.  43.)— ». 
(Beekmaan,  Hiat.  of  Inr.,  »ol.  ir.,  p.  130.  in  notis.)— 4.  (Ulii, 
W.)— 7.  <»T,  I*.)— 8.  (Hi»t.of  Iht.,toLit.,p.«0.) 
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CHAMELEON. 


CHAKISTIA. 


»v  ArjBtotle.  The  Steel  of  the  ancients,  however, 
oi  consequence  of  not  being  cemented,  suffered  it- 
self to  oe  hammered,  and  was  not  nearly  so  brittle 
«s  the  hardest  steel  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
«  present.  On  the  other  hand,  the  singular  meth- 
od of  preparing  steel  employed  by  the  Celtiberians 
in  Spain,  deserves  to  be  here  described.  According 
to  the  account  of  Diodorus*  and  Plutarch,*  the  iron 
was  buried  in  the  earth,  and  left  in  that  situation 
till  the  greater  part  of  it  was  converted  into  rust. 
What  remained  without  being  oxydated  was  after- 
ward forged  and  made  into  weapons,  and  particu- 
larly swords,  with  which  they  could  cut  asunder 
bones,  shields,  and  helmets.  The  art  of  hardening 
steel  by  immersing  it  suddenly,  when  red  hot,  into 
cold  water,  is  very  old;  Homer  says,  that  when 
Ulysses  bored  out  the  eye  of  Polyphemus  with  a 
burning  stake,  it  hissed  in  the  same  manner  as 
water,  when  the  smith  immerses  in  it  a  piece  of 
red-hot  iron  in  order  to  harden  it.*  Sophocles  uses 
the  comparison  of  being  hardened  like  immersed 
iron  ;•  and  Salmasius'  quotes  a  work  of  some  old 
Greek  chemist,  who  treats  of  the  method  of  hard- 
ening iron  in  India.  It  is  also  a  very  ancient  opin- 
ion, that  the  hardening  depends  chiefly  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  water.  Many  rivers  and  wells  were 
therefore  in  great  repute,  so  that  steel-works  were 
often  erected  near  them,  though  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  mines.  The  more  delicate  arti- 
cles of  iron  were  not  quenched  in  water,  but  in 
oil."' 

CHALKOUS.    (rid.  At.) 

•CHAlkLEACTE  {xapaiavni),  the  Dwarf-elder. 
(Vid.  Acts.) 

•CHAME'DRYS  (xapaiipmt),  the  Wall  German- 
der, or  Teucrium  Chamadry*.  Apuleius  makes  the 
Chamadry  a  synonyme  oi  the  Teucrium.* 

•CHAM^ECER'ASUS  (xa/imictpaooc),  supposed 
by  Sprengel  to  be  the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  or  Comal* 
laria  majalit.' 

•CHAMjE'LEON  (xa/taiXiuv),  I.  a  species  of 

JJant,  so  called  from  the  changeable  colour  of  its 
eaves.  Gesner  and  Humelbergius,  according  to 
Adams,  can  omy  refer  it  in  general  terms  to  the 
Thistle  tribe.  Stephens,  Schulze,  and  Stackhouse 
hold  that  the  xafui&iuv  fevxoe  is  the  Cortina  acau- 
ti>,  and  Adams  thinks  that  the  description  of  the 
xa/tatXeov  by  Dioscorides  agrees  very  well  with  the 
Carline  thistle.  Yet  Sprengel,  although  formerly 
an  advocate  of  this  opinion,  and  Dierbacb,  both  in- 
cline to  think  it  the  Acarna  gummifere,  Willd. 
Sprengel  and  Stackhouse  agree  in  referring  the  x«- 
uaMuv  piXac  to  the  Carthamu*  corymbotui.1* 

II.  The  Chameleon,  or  Chamaleo  Mgyptnu,  L. 
iTie  ancient  naturalists  describe  this  species  of  liz- 
ard accurately,  and  mention,  in  particular,  its  re- 
markable property  of  changing  colour."  These  col- 
ours, in  fact,  change  with  equal  frequency  and  ra- 
pidity ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  true,  as  stated  by  Sui- 
das  and  Philo,  that  the  animal  can  assimilate  its 
hue  to  that  of  any  object  it  approaches.  Neither  is 
it  true,  as  asserted  by  Ovid"  and  Theophrastus,  that 
it  lives  upon  air  and  dew,  for  it  eats  flies.  In  the 
Latin  translation  of  Avicenna  it  is  called  Alharbe. 
"  It  was  believed,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  that  no  ani- 
mal was  so  timid  as  the  Chameleon  ;  and,  in  fact, 
not  having  any  means  of  defence  supplied  by  nature, 
and  being  unable  to  secure  its  safety  by  flight,  it 
must  frequently  experience  internal  fears  and  agi- 
tations more  or  less  considerable.    Its  epidermis  is 

1.  (Beckmann  ad  Aristot.,  Aoecult.  Mireb.,  c.  49,  p.  94.)— S. 
(t.,  S3.)— 3.  (Do  Garrul.,  ed.  Fiancof.,  1880,  ii.,  p.  810.)— 4. 
(Od.,  ix.,  891.)— 4.  (Ajax,  720.)-0.  (Exere.,  Plin.,  p.  7o».>— 7. 
(Adams,  Append.,  i.  t. — Beckmann,  L  c) — 8.  (Dkjscot.,  iii., 
108.— TheopUnust.,  II.  P.,  ix„  9.>— 9.  (Adam*,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 
IO.(Di«ooi.,  iii.,  18.— Thsophreeu,  H.  P.,  ri..  4.)  —  II.  (Arie- 
«*..  H.  a.,  ii..  I.y—n.  (Met.,  x»,  411.) 
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transparent ;  its  skin  is  yellow,  and  its  blood  ot  a 
lively  violet  blue.  From  this  it  results,  that  when 
any  passion  or  impression  causes  a  greater  quantity 
of  blood  to  pass  from  the  heart  to  the  surface  of 
the  skin,  and  to  the  extremities,  the  mixture  of  blue, 
violet,  and  yellow  produces,  more  or  less,  a  number 
of  different  shades.  Accordingly,  in  its  natural 
state,  when  it  is  free  and  experiences  no  disquie- 
tude, its  colour  is  a  fine  green,  with  the  exception 
of  some  parts,  which  present  a  shade  of  reddish 
brown  or  grayish  white.  When  in  anger  its  colour 
passes  to  a  deep  blue  green,  to  a  yellow  green,  and 
to  a  gray  more  or  less  blackish.  If  it  is  unwell,  its 
colour  becomes  yellowish  gray,  or  that  sort  of  yel- 
low which  we  see  in  dead  leaves.  Such  is  the  col- 
our of  almost  all  the  chameleons  which  are  brought 
into  cold  countries,  and  all  of  which  speedily  die. 
In  general,  the  colours  of  the  Chameleons  are  much 
the  more  lively  and  variable  as  the  weather  is  warm- 
er, and  as  the  sun  shines  with  greater  brilliancy. 
All  these  colours  grow  weaker  during  the  night."1 

♦CHAMjEME'LON  (xa/uutaifov),  the  herb  Cham- 
omile. The  Greek  name  means  "  ground  apple," 
from  the  peculiar  apple -perfume  of  the  flowers. 
The  term  comprehends  the  Anthemu  nobUu,  and 
probably  some  other  species  of  Chamomile.*  In 
modern  Cyprus  this  plant  is  called  vairovvi.  It  is 
frequently  met  with  in  the  islands,  and  flowers  ear- 
ly in  the  spring,  according  to  Sibthorp.* 

•CHANLETITYS  (xafiaimrvc),  the  herb  Ground- 
pine.    (Vid.  Aeioa.) 

♦CHAMELkEA  (xa/iOaia).  "  Dodoneus  states 
correctly,"  observes  Adams,  "  that  Serapio  and  Av- 
icenna confounded  both  tbe  Chamclaa  and  Chame- 
leon together,  under  the  name  of  Mazerion;  add  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  the  learned  commentators 
on  the  Arabian  medical  authors  have  not  been  able 
entirely  to  remove  this  perplexity.  According  to 
Sibthorp,  the  Daphne  olcoidte  is  the  species  which 
has  the  best  claim  to  be  identified  with  the  ancient 
Chamclaa.  Matthiolus,  and  the  writer  of  the  arti 
cle  on  Botany  in  the  Encyclopedic  Mcthodique,  refei 
it  to  the  Cneorum  tricoccon."* 

♦CHARAD'RItJS  (xapudpioc),  the  name  of  a  sea 
bird  described  by  Aristotle*  and  .(Elian.*  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  Dalwilly,  or  Ring  Plover, 
the  Charadriui  hialicula,  L.  Mention  is  also  made 
of  it  by  Plato,  Aristophanes,  and  Plutarch.  The 
scholiast  on  Plato  says  that  the  sight  of  it  was  be- 
lieved to  cure  the  jaundice.' 

•CHELIDON'IUM  CreAuMvtov).  a  plant  of  which 
two  kinds  are  mentioned,  the  Chclidomum  majut,  or 
Greater  Celandine,  and  the  C.  mimu,  or  Ranuncu- 
lus ficttria,  the  Figwort,  popularly  called  the  Lesser 
Celandine,  under  which  name,  says  Adams,  it  has 
been  celebrated  by  the  muse  of  Wordsworth.' 

♦CHELI'DON  (xtAtottr),  I.  the  Swallow.  {Vid. 
Hibonso.)    II.  The  Flying-fish,  or  Trigla  volilant, 

•CHELCNE  (xttevn),  the  Tortoise.   ( Vid.  Tt- 

TCDO.) 

CHARISTIA.  The  cbaristia  (from  xapiZopu,, 
to  grant  a  favour  or  pardon)  was  a  solemn  feast,  to 
which  none  but  relatives  and  members  of  the  same 
family  were  invited,  in  order  that  any  quarrel  or 
disagreement  which  had  arisen  among  them  might 
be  made  np,  and  a  reconciliation  effected."  The 
day  of  celebration  was  the  viii.  Cal.  Mart.,  or  the 
19th  of  February,  and  is  thus  spoken  of  by  Ovid : 


i.  (Griffith's  Ctnrier,  vol.  ix.,  p.  *».)  —  ».  (Dwecor.,  iii.,  144. 
—Adams,  Append,  a.  t.)— *.  (Billerbeck,  Flora  Grace,  p.  S90.) 
—4.  (Diuecor.,  iii.,  189.  —  P.  jEfrin.,  iii.,  S. — Adams,  Append. 
a.  t.)— 4.  (H.  A.,  Tiii-  S.)  —  8.  (N.  A.,  xiii.,  IS.)  —  7.  (Adams 
Append.,  a.  t.)— 8.  (Theoptar.,  H.  P.,  Tii.,15.— Dioscor.,  ii-  211 
—Adams,  Append.,  a. ».)  —  9.  ( Aristot-  U.  A.,  it.,  9.  —  Jtliaa 
N.  A.,  ii.,  50;  xii.,S9.— Adams,  Append.  s.».)— 10.  (VaLMu. 
ii.,  1,«8.— Mart,  ii.,  45; 
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CHEME. 

"  Pr oxima  eognati  dixere  ckaruti*  can, 

Et  unit  ad  socio*  turba  propinqua  dope*."1 
CHEIRONCMIA  (xtipowyu'a),  a  mimetic  move- 
ment of  the  hands,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  art 
of  dancing  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.    The 
word  is  also  nsed  in  a  wider  sense,  both  for  the  art 
of  dancing  in  general,  and  for  any  signs  made  with 
the  hands  in  order  to  convey  ideas.    IA  gymnastics 
it  was  applied  to  a  certain  kind  of  pugilistic  combat.* 
CHEIROTONEIN,    CHEIROTONIA  Cr«poro- 
wT»,  x«poroWa).    In  the  Athenian  assemblies  two 
modes  of  voting  were  practised,  the  one  by  pebbles 
(twL  PiwirtzErrH.il),  the  other  by  a  show  of  hands 
(xeiporovtlv).   The  latter  was  employed  in  the  elec- 
tion of  those  magistrates  who  were  chosen  in  the 
public  assemblies  (vid.  Axchaixesui),  and  who  were 
hence  called  xeyor°'Woi,  in  voting  upon  laws,  and 
in  some  kinds  of  trials  on  matters  which  concerned 
the  people,  as  upon  npotoXai  and  elaayyeVtat.    We 
frequently  find,  however,  the  word  ■fri^eodat  nsed 
where  the  votes  were  really  given  by  show  of  hands.1 
The  manner  of  voting  by  a  show  of  hands  is  said 
by  Suidas*  to  have  been  as  follows:   The  herald 
said,  M  Whoever  thinks  that  Midias  is  guilty,  let 
him  lift  op  his  hand."    Then  those  who  thought  so 
stretched  forth  their  hands.    Then  the  herald  said 
again, "  Whoever  thinks  that  Midias  is  not  guilty,  let 
him  hit  up  his  hand ;"  and  those  who  were  of  this 
opinion  stretched  forth  their  hands.  The  number  of 
hands  was  counted  each  time  by  the  herald ;  and  the 
president,  upon  the  herald's  report,  declared  on  which 
side  the  majority  voted  (avayopeitiv  roc  ;rwporov<af*). 
It  is  important  to  understand  clearly  the  com- 
pounds of  this  word.    A  vote  condemning  an  ac- 
cused person  is  Karax'tpoTovia ;  one  acquitting  bim, 
mwoxiipoTorta ;*   heixtiporoveiv  is  to  confirm  by  a 
majority  of  votes ;'  iirt^eiporovi'a  tuv  vo/iuv  was  a 
revision  of  the  laws,  which  took  place  at  the  begin- 
ning of  every  year ;  beixeiporovla  tup  tyxuv  was  a 
vote  taken  in  the  first  assembly  of  each  pry  tan  ia 
on  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates ;  in  these  cases, 
those  who  voted  for  the  confirmation  of  the  law,  or 
for  the  continuance  in  office  of  the  magistrate,  were 
said  tnxeiporoptlv,  those  on  the  other  side,  utroxct- 
fUTovuv  ;*  6tax"fx>Tovia  is  a  vote  for  one  of  two 
alternatives  ;*  iyrixetporovdv,  to  vote  against  a 
proposition.     The  compounds  of  ft/f^eaOat  have 
similar  meanings.1* 
CHEIROTONETOI.    (Vid.  Aichaiiesiai.) 
CHELIDCNIA  (xt\tS6vta),  a  custom  observed 
in  the  island  of  Rhodus  in  the  month  of  Boedromion, 
the  time  when  the  swallows  returned.    During  that 
season,  boys,  called  xtAtoovcoral,  went  from  house  to 
boose  collecting  little  gifts,  ostensibly  for  the  return- 
ing swallows  (x'foiovKtiv),  and  singing  a  song  which 
is  still  extant.11   It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by 
Cfeobulua  of  Lindus  at  some  period  when  the  town 
was  in  great  distress.    The  chelidonia,  which  have 
sometimes  been  called  a  festival,  seem  to  have  been 
nothing  but  a  peculiar  mode  of  begging,  which,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  return  of  the  swallows,  was 
carried  on  by  boys  in  the  manner  stated  above. 
Many  analogies  may  still  be  observed  in  various 
awntries  at  the  various  seasons  of  the  year. 
CIIEME  (jrjpir),  a  Greek  liquid  measure,  the  capa- 


I  (Fiat.,  it,  017.1 — S.  (AthML,  dr.,  17,  p.  6K,  ».— Heqreh., 
p.  1M7,  ad.  AMwni.— Mixta,  V.  H,  rir,  2*.— Dio 
,  xxxri-  13.— Pwu.,  Ti„  10,  «  1.)— X  (Vii.  Ljaiaa,  c  Em- 
katk- p.  IN,  16,  and  p.  1*7, 8,  ed.  Staph.— Demoath.,  Olynth., 
l,  •.(.)— 4.  («.▼.  KartxapaHnieir.}— i.  (.Xaoh.,cCt«a.,4*-) 
-*.  iH..lh,  e.  Midiaa.  p.  S16,  SM,  SB*.)-7.  (Dtmotth.,  De 
I-*,  p-SU,  SSI.)— 8.  (Ptawata.,  o.  Tiaioer.,  p.  70S.— Haipa- 
*%t  aad  Saidaa,  a.  v.  Kaaia  farXaafr.— PaaMatL,  c  Tbeocnn., 
p.  Ittt  >— 9.  (Daaaoath.,  &  Androttoa.,  p.  MM,— c  Timocr.,  p. 
5*7.— c.  Hw,  p.  1S46.)— 10.  (SehSaaaaa,  Da  Camitlia  Ataaai- 
Mia.  p.  1*0,  Its,  Ml,  t»l.  US.)— 11.  (Atheaam,  Tin.,  p. 
»»V— Coapara  rifaa,  Opoac  PhiL,  L,  p.  164,  and  Euatath.  ad 
OhJL.  txii«  awb  fta  > 


CHERN1FS. 

city  of  which  (as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  smaller 
measures)  is  differently  stated  by  different  authori- 
ties. There  was  a  small  cheme,  which  contained 
two  cochlearia  or  two  drachmae,  and  was  the  sev- 
enty-second part  of  the  cotyle,  =-00«8  of  a  pint 
English.1  The  large  cheme  was  to  the  small  in 
the  proportion  of  3  to  3.  Other  sizes  of  the  chemo 
are  mentioned,  but  they  differ  so  much  that  we 
cannot  tell  with  certainty  what  they  really  were.* 

•CHENALO'PEX  (xnvatomiZ),  a  species  ot 
aquatic  fowl.    (Vid.  Anas.) 

CHENI'SCUS  (jptpioKoc)  was  a  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  iutpoortihov  of  a  ship,  because  it  was 
made  in  the  form  of  the  head  and  neck  of  a  goose 
(xv»)  or  other  aquatic  bird.  This  ornament  was 
probably  adopted  as  suitable  to  a  vessel  which  was 
intended  to  pursue  its  course,  like  such  an  animal, 
over  the  surface  of  the  water.'  We  are  informed 
that  a  ship  was  sometimes  named  "The  Swan" 
(kvkvos),  having  a  swan  carved  upon  the  prow.' 
Though  commonly  fixed  to  the  prow,  the  eheniscus 
sometimes  adorned  the  stern  of  a  ship.  It  was  often 
gilt.*  A  eheniscus  of  bronze  is  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Paris.*  Not  nnfrequently  we  find  the  ehe- 
niscus represented  in  the  paintings  found  at  Hercu 
laneum,  and  on  antique  gems.  Examples  are  seen 
in  the  annexed  woodcut,  and  in  that  at  p.  63 


»CHENOPODTUM  (xwovoiiov)  and  CHEN'O 
PUS  (xnvonovc),  a  species  of  plant,  commonly  called 
the  Gooscfoot.  Dioscoridcs'  and  Pliny*  mention 
two  kinds,  the  wild  and  domestic  (sylvatrc  and 
sativum),  the  former  of  which  is  the  same  with  the 
uTpafafte  or  arpudufvr,  the  latter  the  Atriplcx  hor- 
laisij,  or  Orach  (the  xPvao^X'"""'  of  Theophras 
tus*).  The  modern  Greeks  use  the  Chenopodium 
as  a  good  remedy  for  wounds,  and  call  it  iravuiua.1' 
The  Chenopodium  botrys  has  a  balsamic  perfume, 
and  yields  an  essential  oil,  which  renders  it  tonic 
and  antiscorbutic.  Sibthorp  found  it  between  Smyr- 
na and  Brousa,  on  the  banks  of  the  streams.11  The 
seed  resembles  a  cluster  of  grapes,  and  has  a 
vinous  smell,  whence  the  name  botryt  (J3oTpvc,  "  a 
cluster").  The  most  important  property  possessed 
by  the  Goosefoot  tribe  is  the  production  of  soda, 
which  some  of  them  yield  in  immense  quantities." 

CHERNIPS,  CHERNIBON  CtV<u\  ;r*>«6V>», 
from  x"P  and  viirru),  signifies  the  water  used  for 
ablution  and  purification,  or  the  vessel  which  con 
tained  it.1' 

A  marble  vase  containing  lustral  water  was  pla- 
ced at  the  door  of  both  Greek  and  Roman  temples. 
which  was  applied  to  several  purposes.  The  priest 
stood  at  the  door  with  a  branch  of  laurel'*or  olive 


1.  (Rhema.  Fana.,  T.,  77.)  —  *.  (Hoaaqr,  Anc.  Waigau, 
Mo— j,  aVc^-Wonn,  D«  Pon<L,  Ac.)— 8.  (U.jm.  Mag.)— 4 
(Nieoattmtna,  ap.  Atom.,  xi.,  4&— Etym.  Mag.,  a.  r.  KaVvof  .)- 
».  (Lodaa,  Var.  HiaL,  41.— Jap.  Tra*.,  47.)— 6.  (MiUm.  Dirt 
dM  Beaux  Ana.)— 7.  (ii.,  145.)— 8.  (II.  N.,  xx.,  SO.)— ».  (H.  P. 
tH.,  1.)— 10.  (BiUartMck,  Flora  Onaca,  p.  OS  V-l  1  (BiU*riw<* 
I.e.)— It,  (Lmdley'i  Botany,  p.  166.)— IS.  (PbaTorinna.  — r.lr» 
Mac  a.  t.  A#et.— Ileejcb  )— 14.  (Ovid,  Fart.,  t.,  670 ) 
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tree'  in  his  hand,  which  he  dipped  into  the  water, 
and  sprinkled  as  a  purification  over  all  who  entered. 
Instead  of  these  branches,  the  Romans  used  an  in- 
strument called  aapergillum  for  the  purpose,  the 
form  of  which  is  frequently  met  with  upon  medals 
and  bas-reliefs. 

Another  Greek  rite  was  performed  by  the  priest 
taking  a  burning  torch  from  the  altar,  which  he  dip- 
ped into  the  lustral  water  (xipvtii),  and  then  sprin- 
kled it  over  the  by-standers.*  Water  was  also  sprin- 
kled over  the  head  of  the  victim  as  an  initiation  to 
tho  sacrifice ;  hence  the  expression  x^pvitat  vtfieiv,' 
"  to  perform  a  sacrifice,"  and  xalrnv  u/ufi  arp>  xep- 
viyo/uu* 

The  vessel  which  the  Romans  used  was  of  the 
kind  called  labrum,*  resembling  those  still  employed 
for  a  somewhat  similar  purpose  in  the  Roman 
churches,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  the  Laconicum 
at  Pompeii.    [Vid.  Baths,  p.  160.) 

Bat  the  word,  as  its  etymology  indicates,  is  of  a 
more  domestic  origin ;  and,  in  reference  to  the  cus- 
tom, common  to  both  nations,  of  washing  their 
hands  before  meals,  is  used  with  the  same  double 
meaning  above  mentioned.*  In  the  first  passage 
cited  from  Homer,  X'f"11^  ta  Put  f°T  the  water  it- 
self; in  the  second,  xtpvtoW  is  used  for  the  vessel 
which  receives  it.  In  both  instances  the  water  is 
poured  out  of  a  jug  (irpo^oof),  and  the  two  together 
correspond  with  our  term  a  basin  and  ewer. 

♦CHERNITES  (^/w«'n>f),  a  species  of  Stone, 
which  Pliny,*  after  Theophrastus,*  says  was  very 
like  ivory,  and  in  a  coffin  of  which  the  body  of  Da- 
rius lay.  The  French  commentators  on  Pliny  make 
it  and  the  ponu,  mentioned  by  the  same  writers  as 
resembling  in  colour  and  hardness  Parian  marble, 
to  have  been  varieties  of  calcareous  tufa  ("  carbon- 
ate de  chaux  sedimentaire,  ou  craie  grossiere  et 
compacte,  chloriteuse,  renfermant  des  silex  blonds 
et  des  gryphites").' 

CHEROSTAI.    {Vid.H*m.) 

«CHERS'YDRUS(^puwJpof).aspecies  of  Snake, 
(jving,  as  the  name  imports,  both  on  land  and  in  the 
water  (x'pffof.  "land,"  Map,  "water").  A  good 
description  of  its  form  and  nature  is  given  by  Vir- 
gil.1* According  to  the  poet,  it  was  marked  with 
large  spots  on  the  belly.  Under  the  head  of  Chera- 
yirus,  at  the  present  day,  Cuvier  ranks  the  Oulor- 
hmpi  (Acrochordut  Foiciotus,  Sh.)»  a  very  venomous 
serpent  which  inhabits  the  bottoms  of  the  rivers  of 
Java. 

•CHIA  TERRA  (Xia  yy),  a  species  of  Earth  ob- 
tained from  the  island  of  Chios.  The  ancients 
used  it  internally  as  an  astringent;  but  its  chief  use 
was  as  a  cosmetic,  it  being  highly  valued  for  clean- 
sing the  skin  and  removing  wrinkles.  Galen  says 
it  was  an  earth  of  a  white  colour,  but  not  a  bright, 
clear  white,  and  that  it  was  brought  in  flat  pieces ; 
and  Dioscorides  says  it  was  whitish,  but  tending  to 
ash  colour."  "  Like  the  Selinasian  and  Pnigitic 
earths,"  observes  Adams,  "  it  is  an  argil  more  or 
less  pure."    - 

CHIRAMA'XIUM  (xtipaftdftov,  from  x'lp  and 
uuofa,  a  sort  of  easy-chair  or  "  go-cart,"  used  for 
invalids  and  children."  It  differed  from  the  telU 
getlatoria,  which  answers  to  our  sedan-chair,  in 
which  the  person  was  carried  by  his  slaves  or  ser- 
vants, since  it  went  upon  wheels,  though  moved  by 
men  instead  of  animals.  Doubts  are  entertained 
whether  this  small  vehicle  was  drawn  or  propelled, 


1.  (Virg.,  Xn.,  vi.,  330.)— 3.  (Atheu,,  ix.,  70.— Eurip.,  Hate. 
For.,  931.)— 3.  (Soph.,  (Ed.  T.,  840.)— 4.  (Eurip.,  Iph.  Taur, 
6SS.)— 5.  (Lit.,  xxxrii..  S.)-6.  (How.,  Od.,  i.,  1SB.-I1.,  xxit., 
S04-— JE»ch.,  Agam.,  1004.— Chotph.,  853.— Athenssua,  ix.,  80; 
ud  compare  Virg.,  JEn.,  i.,  701.)— 7.  (H.  N,  xxxri.,  28.)— 8. 
(Da  Lipid.,  o.  15.)— 0.  (ad  Plin.,  I.  o.)-10.  (Georg.,  iii.,  4*5.)— 
II  (HiITi  Hiit.  of  Foaaila,  Ac,  p.  40.)— IS.  (Patron.,  c.  88.- 
C-omDara  Aureltan,  Mad.,  l.,  5  ;  ii.,  1.) 
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as  it  is  observed  that  men  draw  from  the  neck  and 
shoulders,'  and  push  with  their  hands,  which  latter 
method  is  clearly  the  one  intended  by  Aurelian,* 
"  vehiculo  rrmnibut  ado." 

CHIRIDOTA  (xeipi&oroc,  from  #«ptf,  manica), 
a  tunic  with  sleeves.  The  tunic  of  the  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans  was  originally  without  sleeves 
(vid.  ExoMta),  or  they  only  came  a  little  way 
down  the  arm.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Asiatic  and 
Celtic  nations  wore  long  sleeves  sewed  to  their  tu- 
nics, together  with  trousers  as  the  clothing  of  their 
lower  extremities,  so  that  these  parts  of  attire  are 
often  mentioned  together.*  (Woodcuts,  pages  15, 
171.)  The  Greeks  also  allowed  tunics  with  sleeves 
to  females  (woodcut,  p.  188),  although  it  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Latins  indecorous  when  they  were 
worn  by  men.*  Cicero  mentions  it  as  a  great  re- 
proach to  Catiline  and  his  associates  that  they  wore 
long  shirts  with  sleeves  (manicaiis  et  talaribu*  tuni- 
cu*).  Caligula,  nevertheless,  wore  sleeves,  togeth- 
er with  other  feminine  ornaments  (manulcatus*). 
Sleeves  were  worn  on  the  stage  by  tragic  actors 
(xetpiitf1) ;  and  they  were  used  by  shepherds  and 
labourers,  who  had  no  upper  garment,  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  severities  of  the  weather  (peUibut 
maniatfi**).     (Vid.  woodcuts,  p.  112,  132.) 

All  the  woodcuts  already  referred  to  show  the 
sleeves  of  the  tunic  coming  down  to  the  wrist. 
We  now  insert  from  an  Etruscan  vase  the  figure  of 
a  woman,  whose  sleeves  reach  only  to  the  elbow, 
and  who  wears  the  capiatrum  to  assist  her  in  blow 
ing  the  tibia  para.*    ( Vid.  Manica,  Tunica.) 


CHIRO'GRAPHTJM  (xnpoypafov)  meant  first,  as 
its  derivation  implies,  a  handwriting  or  autograph. 
In  this  its  simple  sense,  xe'P  >n  Greek  and  nuaau 
in  Latin  are  often  substituted  for  it. 

Like  similar  words  in  all  languages,  it  acquired 
several  technical  senses.  From  its  first  meaning 
was  easily  derived  that  of  a  signature  to  a  will  or 
other  instrument,  especially  a  note  of  hand  given 
by  a  debtor  to  his  creditor.  In  this  latter  case  it 
did  not  constitute  the  legal  obligation  (for  the  debt 
might  be  proved  in  some  other  way) ;  it  was  only 
a  proof  of  the  obligation. 

According  to  Asconius,"  chirographum,  in  the 
sense  of  a  note  of  hand,  was  distinguished  from 
ayngrapha ;  the  former  was  always  given  for  mon- 
ey actually  lent,  the  latter  might  be  a  mere  sham 
agreement  (something  like  a  bill  of  accommodation, 


I.  (Virg.,  .«n.,  ii.,  886.)— 8.  (11.  cc>— 3.  (Herod.,  Tii.,  «1.— 
Strata,  xr.,  3, 19.— TdkantSf  ir^vphi  nil  yup/oiy  Armour 
nhos :  Plutarch,  Otho,  «.)— 4.  (Aul.  Gall.,  Tii.,  18.— Virg.,  JEn., 
ix-  «!«.)— S.  (Orat.  in  Cat.,  ii.,  10.)— «.  (Snaton.,  Cafig.,  5SJ 
—1.  (Lnrian,  Jot.  Trag.)— 8.  (Colum.,  i.,  8 ;  ii.,  l.>— 0.  (H«r 
caarilla,  Ant  Etruaq.,  t.  ii.,  p.  1 13.) — 10.  (in  Verr.,  iii..  V  ' 
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_  i  with  a  different  object)  to  pay  a  debt  which 
t(8d'  never  been  actually  incurred.  The  chirogra- 
trton^was  kept  by  the  creditor,  and  had  only  the 
debtor's  signature  ;  the  tyngrapho,  on  the  contrary, 
was  Signed  and  kept  by  both  parties. 

In. the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages,1  chirographum 
was'used  to  signify  tribute  collected  under  the  sign- 
marfttal  of  a  person  in  authority,  similar  to  the  briefs 
and  benevolences  of  former  times  in  our  own  coun- 
try. It  was  also  used,*  till  very  lately,  in  the  Eng- 
lish law  for  an  indenture.  Duplicates  of  deeds  were 
written  on  one  piece  of  parchment,  with  the  word 
chirographum  between  them,  which  was  cut  in  two 
in  a  straight  or  wavy  line,  and  the  parts  given  to 
the  care  of  the  persons  concerned.  By  the  Canon- 
ists, Blackstone  remarks,  the  word  tyngrapha  or 
tyngraphut  was  employed  in  the  same  way,  and 
hence  gave  its  name  to  these  kinds  of  writing. 

CHIRU'RGIA  {xtipwpyia  .  The  practice  of  sur- 
gery was  for  a  Ion;  time  consxtred  by  the  ancients 
to  be  merely  a  part  of  a  physician's  duty ;  but,  as  it 
is  now  almost  universally  allowed  to  be  a  separate 
branch  of  the  profession,  it  will  perhaps  be  more 
convenient  to  treat  of  it  under  a  separate  head.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  touch  upon  the  disputed 
questions,  which  is  tho  more  ancient,  or  which  is 
the  mart  honourable  branch  of  the  profession  ;  nor 
even  to  try  to  give  such  a  definition  of  the  word 
chirurgia  as  would  be  likely  to  satisfy  both  the  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  of  the  present  day ;  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  determine  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
was  used  by  the  ancient*;  and  then,  adhering  close- 
ly to  that  meaning,  to  give  an  account  of  this  divis- 
ion of  the  science  and  art  of  medicine,  as  practised 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  referring  to  the  ar- 
ticle Mbdicina  for  farther  particulars. 

The  word  chirurgia  is  derived  from  x'lf>>  the 
hand,  and  Ipyow,  a  work,  and  is  explained  by  Cel- 
(08*  to  mean  that  part  of  medicine  qua  mam  curat, 
"  which  cures  diseases  by  means  of  the  hand ;"  in 
Diogenes  Laertius*  it  is  said  to  cure  dia  rov  riuveiv 
tal  Kaitiv,  "  by  cutting  and  burning ;"  nor  (as  far 
as  the  writer  is  aware)  ie  it  ever  used  by  ancient 
authors  in  any  other  sense.  Omitting  the  fabulous 
and  mythological  personages,  Apollo,  iEsculapius, 
Chiron,  Sec.,  the  only  certain  traditions  respecting 
the  state  of  surgery  before  the  establishment  of  the 
republics  of  Greece,  and  even  until  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey.  There  it  appears  that  surgery  was  al- 
most entirely  confined  to  the  treatment  of  wounds ; 
and  the  imaginary  power  of  enchantment  was  join- 
ed with  the  use  of  topical  applications.'  The 
Greeks  received  surgery,  together  with  the  other 
branches  of  medicine,  from  the  Egyptians ;  and, 
from  some  observations  made  by  the  men  of  sci- 
ence who  accompanied  the  French  expedition  to 
Egypt  in  1798,  it  appears  that  there  are  documents 
riury  proving  that  in  very  remote  times  this  extra- 
ordinary people  had  made  a  degree  of  progress  of 
which  few  of  the  moderns  have  any  conception  : 
opon  the  ceilings  and  walls  of  the  temples  at  Ten- 
tyra,  Karnac,  Luxor,  Sac.,  basso-relievos  are  seen, 
representing  limbs  that  have  been  cut  off  with  in- 
struments very  analogous  to  those  which  are  em- 
ployed at  the  present  day  for  amputations.  The 
same  instruments  are  again  observed  in  the  hiero- 
glyphics, and  vestiges  of  other  surgical  operations 
may  be  traced,  which  afford  convincing  proofs  of  the 
ska!  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  this  branch  of  med- 
ral  science.* 

The  earliest  remaining  surgical  writings  are  those 


I.  (♦*«*.  D«  Fnm,  «.  r.)— *.  (V5A.  fJbdaton*,  b.  IL.a  ».) 
-a   (Dt  Mod.,  Kb.  til,  Pr»&t.)-4.  (D.  Vit.  Mulw.,  lii.,  1,  « 
•*,)-».  (n.Ki.,118;  if.,  SI  J,  W,  MS,  *e  )-«.  (Umjr,  quo- 
ad m  Comr**  Svrf .  Diet.) 
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of  Hippocrates,  who  was  born,  according  to  Cba 
ton,1  01.  80,  1,  B.C.  460,  and  died  01.  105,  4,  B.C. 
357.  Among  his  reputed  works  there  are  ten  treat 
ises  on  this  subject,  viz. :  1.  Kor'  'Inrpeiav,  De  Of 
ficina  Medici;  2.  Tlepl  'Ky/tuv,  De  Fracturit ;  9. 
Ilcpi'Apdpoii, De Articulis ;  4.  Ho^Atxof,  Vcctiariut; 
6.  Tltpi  'EXkuv,  De  Vlceribu* ;  6.  Iltpi  Zvpiyyuv,  Dt 
Futulit;  7.  tlepl  M/iop^otiuv,  De  HamorrhoUibut ; 
8.  Hepi  tuv  tv  KejiaXg  Tpufxuruv,  De  Capitis  VuL 
neribu)> ,-  9.  Xltpi  'EyKaTaTopjjc  'E/i6pvov,  De  Hetec- 
tione  FaUut ;  and,  10.  Hepi  'Avaro/if/c,  De  Corporum 
Rceectione.  Of  these  it  should .  be  remarked,  that 
only  the  eighth  is  considered  undoubtedly  genuine ; 
though  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth,  if  not 
written  by  Hippocrates  himself,  appear  to  belong  to 
a  very  early  age.*  Hippocrates  far  surpassed  all 
his  predecessors  (and,  indeed,  most  of  his  success- 
ors) in  the  boldness  and  success  of  his  operations ; 
and,  though  the  scanty  knowledge  of  anatomy  pos- 
sessed in  those  times  prevented  his  attaining  any 
very  great  perfection,  still  we  should  rather  admire 
his  genius,  which  enabled  him  to  do  so  much,  than 
blame  him  because,  with  his  deficient  information, 
he  was  able  to  do  no  more.  The  scientific  skill  in 
reducing  fractures  and  luxations  displayed  in  his 
works,  De  FracturU,  De  Articulit,  excites  the  ad- 
miration of  Haller,*  and  ho  was  most  probably  the 
inventor  of  the  ambe,  an  old  chirurgical  machine  for 
dislocations  of  the  shoulder,  which,  though  now 
fallen  into  disuse,  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  a  great 
reputation.  In  his  work  De  Capita  Vulneribut  he 
gives  minute  directions  about  the  time  and  mode 
of  using  the  trephine,  and  warns  the  operator 
against  the  probability  of  his  being  deceived  by  the 
sutures  of  the  cranium,  as  he  confesses  happened 
to  himself*  On  this  Celsus  remarks .  "  More  nctlt- 
eet  magnorum  virorum,  et  fiiuciam  magnarum  rerun 
habenlium.  Nam  tenia  ingenia,  quia  nihil  habent, 
nihil  tibi  detrahunt :  magno  ingenio,  multaque  nihilo- 
mhtus  habituro,  commit  etiam  simplex  veri,  errorit 
eonfestio ;  preecipueque  in  eo  minittcrio,  quod  utilita- 
tit  cant*  pattern  traditur ;  ne  qui  dtcimantur  eadem 
rationc,  qua  quit  ante  deceptut  at."1  The  author  of 
the  Oath,  commonly  attributed  to  Hippocrates,  binds 
his  pupils  not  to  perform  the  operation  of  lithotomy, 
but  to  leave  it  to  persons  accustomed  to  it  (eoyuTgo. 
avSpdcn  vppZioc  riteSey ;  from  which  it  would  appeal 
as  if  ceitain  persons  confined  themselves  to  partic- 
ular operations.  Avenzoar  also,  in  his  work  enti- 
tled Tetter,  "  Rectificatio  Regrmmt,"  refused  to  per- 
form this  operation;  but  in  his  case  it  was  from 
religious  motives,  and  because,  being  a  Jew,  he 
thought  it  unlawful  to  look  upon  another's  naked- 


The  names  of  several  persons  are  preserved  who 
practised  surgery  as  well  as  medicine  in  the  time* 
immediately  succeeding  those  of  Hippocrates ;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  some  fragments  inserted  in 
the  writings  of  Galen,  Oribasius,  Aetius,  dec.,  all 
their  writings  have  perished.  Archagathus  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned,  as  he  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  foreign  surgeon  that  settled  at  Rome, 
A.U.C.  635,  B.C.  319.*  He  was  at  first  very  wel 
received,  the^u*  Quiritium  was  conferred  upon  him 
a  shop  was  bought  for  him  at  the  public  expense, 
and  he  received  the  honourable  title  of  Vulnerariut 
This,  however,  on  account  of  his  frequent  use  o. 
the  knife  and  cautery,  was  soon  changed  by  the 
Romans  (who  were  unused  to  such  a  mode  of  prac- 
tice) into  that  of  Carnifex.  Asclepiades,  who  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  A.U.C,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  person  who  proposed  the 


I.  (FMti  HeDra.)— «.  (Yid.  Fabric,  IBM.  Or.)— S.  (Bibliotk 
Cbirnrg.)— 4.  (Dt  Moib.  VoJgw.,  lib.  t.,  p.  Ml,  rd.  Kuba.)— * 
(Da  M«L,  nil.,  4,  p.  487,  ad.  Artenl.)-  0.  (Caaaiua  Denial,  «a 
Win..  H.  N..  ixii..«.) 
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operation  of  bronchotomy,  though  he  himself  never 
performed  it ;'  and  Ammonius  of  Alexandres,  sur- 
naraed  AiSord/jof,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
rather  later,  is  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  surgery 
for  having  been  the  first  to  propose  and  to  perform 
the  operation  of  Lilhotrity,  or  breaking  a  calculus 
in  the  bladder,  when  found  to  be  too  large  for  safe 
extraction.  Celsus  has  minutely  described  his 
mode  of  operating,'  which  very  much  resembles 
that  lately  introduced  by  Civiale  and  Heurteloup, 
and  which  proves  that,  however  much  credit  they 
may  deserve  for  bringing  it  again  out  of  oblivion 
into  public  notice,  the  praise  of  having  originally 
thought  of  it  belongs  to  the  ancients.  "A  hook," 
says  Celsus,  "is  to  be  so  insinuated  behind  the 
stone  as  to  resist  and  prevent  its  recoiling  into  the 
bladder,  even  when  struck ;  then  an  iron  instru- 
ment is  used,  of  moderate  thickness,  flattened  to- 
wards the  end,  thin,  but  blunt ;  which,  being  placed 
against  the  stone,  and  struck  on  the  farther  end, 
cleaves  it ;  great  care  being  taken,  at  the  same 
time,  that  neither  the  bladder  itself  be  injured  by 
the  instruments,  por  the  fragments  of  the  stone  fall 
back  into  it."  Avenzoar  also'  mentions  this  mode 
of  getting  rid  of  a  calculus,  though  he  does  not  de- 
scribe the  operation  so  minutely  as  Celsus.  The 
next  surgical  writer  after  Hippocrates,  whose  works 
are  still  extant,  is  Celsus,  who  lived  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  century  A.D.,  and  who  has  given 
up  the  last  four  books  of  his  work,  De  Medicina, 
and  especially  the  seventh  and  eighth,  entirely  to 
surgical  matters.  It  appears  plainly  from  reading 
Celsus,  that,  since  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  surgery 
had  made  very  great  progress,  and  had,  indeed, 
reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  He  is  the  first 
author  who  gives  directions  for  the  operation  of 
lithotomy,4  and  the  method  described  by  him  (called 
the  apparatus  minor,  or  Cclru* 'e  method)  continued  to 
be  practised  till  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  was  performed  at  Paris,  Bordeaux,  and 
other  places  in  France,  upon  patients  of  all  ages, 
even  as  late  as  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago ;  and 
a  modern  author*  recommends  it  always  to  be  pre- 
ferred on  boys  under  fourteen.*  He  describes'  the 
operation  of  Infibulatio,  which  was  so  commonly 
performed  by  the  ancients  upon  singers,  &c,  and  is 
often  alluded  to  in  classical  authors.'  He  also  de- 
scribes' the  operation  alluded  to  by  St.  Paul,1'  *tpi- 
rtTfui/iivof  rif  iicXr/Ori :  /iij  imoimoBu.  Compare 
PaulusjEgineta,"  who  transcribes  from  Antyllus  a 
second  method  of  performing  the  operation.  See 
llso  Parkhurst's  Lexicon,  and  the  references  there 
jiven. 

The  following  description,  given  by  Celsus,  of 
the  necessary  qualifications  of  a  surgeon,  deserves 
to  be  quoted :  "  A  surgeon,"  says  he,"  "ought  to 
be  young,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  very  old  ;  his  hand 
should  be  firm  and  steady,  and  never  shake;  he 
should  be  able  to  use  his  left  hand  with  as  much 
dexterity  as  his  right ;  his  eyesight  should  be  acute 
and  clear ;  his  mind  intrepid,  and  so  far  subject  to 
pity  as  to  make  him  desirous  of  the  recovery  of  his 
patient,  but  not  so  far  as  to  suffer  himself  to  be 
moved  by  his  cries ;  he  should  neither  hurry  the 
operation.more  than  the  case  requires,  nor  cut  less 
than  is  necessary,  but  do  everything  just  as  if  the 
other's  screams  made  no  impression  upon  him." 
The  reading  of  Targa's  edition,  muericort,  has  been 


1.  (del.  Aurel,  De  Morb.  Acut.,  i,  14  ;  iii.,4.] — «.  (Da  Mad., 
Tii.,  2ft,  t  8,  p.  4*S.)— 8.  (p. 2»,  ed.  Veaet,  1449.)— 4.  (Da  Mad., 
Tii.,  26,  4  8,  p.  439.)— 5.  (Allan  on  Lithotomy,!).  12.)— 0.  (Coop- 
art  Diet,  of  Pract.  San.,  art.  Lithotomy.)—  7.  (Tii,  23, 1,  3,  p. 
428.)— 8.  (Jbt..  Sat.,  ti,  73,  379.— Seneca,  apud  Lactant,  fai- 
Tin.  hut.,  i.,  lft—  Mart.,  Epigr.,  Tii.,  82,  1 ;  ix,  28,  12;  xhr., 
214, 1.— Tertoll,  Da  Corona  MU,  11.)— 0.  (Tii,  25,  4  1,  p.  427.) 
—10.  (1  Corinth.,  Tii,  18.)— II.  Da  Re  Mad.  vi.  43.)— 12.  (lib. 
rii.,  Prauat.) 
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followed  in  this  passage  of  Celsus,  though  fmmi*- 
ericors  will  also  admit  of  a  very  good  sense ;  for, 
as  Richerand  has  observed,1  Celsus  did  not  mean 
by  it  that  a  surgeon  ought  to  be  quite  insensible  to 
pity ;  but  that,  during  the  performance  of  an  opera- 
tion, this  passion  ought  not  to  influence  him,  as  all 
emotion  would  then  be  weakness. 

Perhaps  the  only  surgical  remark  worth  quotinf 
from  Aretsius,  who  lived  in  the  first  century  A.D., 
is,  that  he  condemns  the  operation  of  bronchotomy, 
and  thinks  "  that  the  wound  would  endanger  an  in- 
flammation, cough,  and  strangling ;  and  that,  if  the 
danger  of  being  choked  could  be  avoided  by  this 
method,  yet  the  parts  would  not  heal,  as  being  car- 
tilaginous.'" 

Omitting  Scribonius  Largus,  Moschion,  and  So- 
ranus,  the  next  author  of  importance  is  Celius  Au- 
relianus,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century  A.D.,  and  in  whose 
works  there  is  a  good  deal  relating  to  surgery, 
though  nothing  that  can  be  called  original.  He  re- 
jected as  absurd  the  operation  of  bronchotomy.  * 
He  mentions  a  case  of  ascites  that  was  cured  by 
paracentesis,4  and  also  a  person  who  recovered  af- 
ter being  shot  through  the  lungs  by  an  arrow.' 

Galen,  the  most  voluminous,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  valuable  medical  writer  of  antiquity, 
is  less  celebrated  as  a  surgeon  than  as  an  anato- 
mist and  physician.  He  appears  to  have  practised 
surgery  at  Pergamus  ;  but,  upon  his  removal  to 
Rome  (A.D.  165),  he  confined  himself  entirely  to 
medicine,  following,  as  he  says  himself,'  the  cus- 
tom of  the  place.  This  would  seem  also  to  have 
been  the  custom  among  the  Arabians,  as  Avenzoar 
says'  that  a  physician  ought  to  be  able  to  perform 
operations,  but  should  not  do  so  except  in  cases  of 
necessity.  Galen's  writings  prove,  however,  that 
he  did  not  entirely  abandon  surgery.  His  Commen- 
taries on  the  Treatise  of  Hippocrates,  De  Officine 
Medici,  and  his  treatise  Tlcpi  tuv  'Emico/tav,  De 
Faseiie,  show  that  he  was  well  versed  even  in  the 
minor  details  of  the  art.  He  appears  also  to  have 
been  a  skilful  operator,  though  no  great  surgical  in- 
ventions are  attributed  to  him.  His  other  surgical 
writings  consist  of  Commentaries  on  Hippocrates, 
De  Fracturie  and  De  Arlieulis ;  besides  a  good 
deal  of  the  matter  of  bis  larger  works,  De  Methodo 
Medendi  and  De  Campositionc  Mtdicamentorum. 

Antyllus,  who  lived  some  time  between  Galen  and 
Oribasius,  is  the  earliest  writer  whose  directions 
for  performing  bronchotomy  are  still  extant,  though 
the  operation  (as  was  stated  above)  was  proposed 
by  Asclepiades  about  three  hundred  years  before. 
Only  a  few  fragments  of  the  writings  of  Antyllus 
remain,  and  among  them  the  following  passage  is 
preserved  by  Paulus  ^Egineta  :•  "  Our  best  sur- 
geons have  described  this  operation,  Antyllus  par- 
ticularly, thus  :  '  We  think  this  practice  useless, 
and  not  to  be  attempted  where  all  the  arteries  and 
the  lungs  are  affected  (by  the  word  upnipiai  here, 
he  means  the  bronchia,  or  ramifications  of  the  tra- 
chea. Vid.  Abtiria)  ;  but  when  the  inflammation 
lies  chiefly  about  the  throat,  the  chin,  and  the  ton- 
sils which  cover  the  top  of  the  windpipe,  and  the 
artery  is  unaffected,  this  experiment  is  very  ration- 
al, to  prevent  the  danger  of  suffocation.  When  we 
proceed  to  perform  it,  we  must  cut  through  some 
part  of  the  windpipe,  below  the  larynx,  about  the 
third  or  fourth  ring ;  for  to  cut  quite  through  would 
be  dangerous.  This  place  is  the  most  commo- 
dious, because  it  is  not  covered  with  any  flesh,  and 
because  it  has  no  vessels  near  it.    Therefore,  bend- 


1.  (Noaogr.  Chir,T0l.  i,  p.  42,  adit.  2.)— 2.  (Da  Morb.  Acot. 
Cnr.,  i,  7,  p.  227,  ad.  Kahn.)— 3.  (De  Morb.  Chron.,  iii,  4.)— 
4.  (Ibid.,  iii.,  80—4.  (Ibid.,  iii.,  12.)— 0.  (De  Meth.  Med.,  vi., 
20.)— 7.  (p.  31.)— 8.  (De  Re  Med,  «,  S3.) 
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mg  the  bead  of  the  patient  backward  so  that  the 
windpipe  may  come  more  forward  to  the  Tiew,  we 
make  a  transverse  section  between  two  of  the 
rings,  so  that  in  this  case,  not  the  cartilage,  but  the 
membrane  which  encloses  and  unites  the  cartilages 
together,  is  divided.  If  the  operator  be  a  little 
fearful,  he  may  first  divide  the  skin,  extended  by  a 
hook ;  then,  proceeding  to  the  windpipe,  and  separ- 
ating the  vessels,  if  any  are  in  the  way,  he  must 
make  the  incision.'  Thus  far  Antyllus,  who  thought 
of  this  way  of  cutting,  by  observing  (when  it  was, 
I  suppose,  cut  by  chance)  that  the  air  rushed 
through  it  with  great  violence,  and  that  the  voice 
was  interrupted.  When  the  danger  of  suffocation 
is  over,  the  lips  of  the  wound  must  be  united  by  su- 
ture, that  is,  by  sewing  the  skin,  and  not  the  carti- 
lage ;  then  proper  vulnerary  medicines  are  to  be 
applied.  If  these  do  not  agglutinate,  an  incarnant 
must  be  used.  The  same  method  must  be  used 
with  those  who  cut  their  throat  with  a  design  of 
committing  suicide."  This  operation  appears  to 
have  been  very  seldom,  if  ever,  performed  by  the 
ancients  upon  a  human  being.  Avenzoar*  tried  it_ 
upon  a  goat,  and  found  it  might  be  done  without 
much  danger  or  difficulty  ;  but  he  says  be  should 
not  like  to  be  the  first  to  try  it  upon  a  man. 

Oribasius,  physician  to  the  Emperor  Julian  (A.D. 
361),  professes  to  be  merely  a  compiler;  and 
tln/ugh  there  is  in  his  great  work,  entitled  2wa- 
ffyai  'larpucai,  Collecta  Medxcinalia,  much  surgical 
matter,  there  is  nothing  original.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Aetius  and  Alexander  Trallianus,  both  of 
whom  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century 
A.D.,  and  are  not  famous  for  any  surgical  inven- 
tions. Paulus  jEgineta  has  given  up  the  fifth  and 
sixth  books  of  his  work,  De  Re  Medico,  entirely 
to  surgery,  and  has  inserted  in  them  much  useful 
matter,  the  fruits  chiefly  of  his  own  observation 
and  experience.  He  was  particularly  celebrated 
for  his  skill  in  midwifery  and  female  diseases, 
and  was  called  on  that  account,  by  the  Arabians, 
Al-Ktaeabcli,  "the  Accoucheur."*  Two  pam- 
phlets were  published  in  1768  at  Gottingen,  4to,  by 
Rud.  Aug.  Vogel,  entitled  De  Fault  JEgineta  Men- 
tis in  Mediemam,  imprimuquc  Chirurgiam.  Paulus 
iEgineta  lived  probably  towards  the  end  of  the  sev- 
enth century  A.D.,  and  is  the  last  of  the  ancient 
Greek  and  Latin  medical  writers  whose  surgical 
works  remain.  The  names  of  several  others  are 
recorded,  but  they  are  not  of  sufficient  eminence  to 
require  any  notice  here.  For  farther  information 
on  the  subject  both  of  medicine  and  surgery,  see 
Medicira  ;  and  for  the  legal  qualifications,  social 
rank,  dec,  both  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  see  Medicos. 

The  surgical  instruments,  from  which  the  accom- 
panying engravings  are  made,  were  found  by  a 
physician  of  Petersburg,  Dr.  Savenko,  in  1819,  at 
Pompeii,  in  Via  Consularis  (Strada  Consularc),  in 
a  boose  which  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a 
surgeon.  They  are  now  preserved  in  the  museum 
at  Portici.  The  engravings,  with  an  account  of 
them  by  Dr.  Savenko,  were  originally  published  in 
the  Revue  MldicaU  for  1821,  vol.  iii.,  p.  427,  &c. 
They  were  afterward  inserted  in  Froriep's  Notizen 
n*  i'.m  Gebiete_der  Natur-und-Heilkunde  for  1822, 
vol  ii.,  n.  26,  p.  67,  &c.  The  plate  containing 
thees  instruments  is  wanting  in  the  copy  of  the 
Rene  Midicalc  in  the  library  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, so  that  the  accompanying  figures  are  copied 
from  the  German  work,  in  which  some  of  them  ap- 
pear to  be  drawn  very  badly.  Their  authenticity 
was  at  first  doubled  by  Rutin,*  who  thought  they 


were  the  same  that  had  been  described  by  Bayard) 
in  his  Calal.  Antiq.  Monument.  Hereulani  effoi.,  Nap., 
1764,  fol.,  n.  236-294  ;  when,  however,  his  disser- 
tation was  afterward  republished,'  he  acknowledged 
himself  to  be  completely  satisfied  on  this  point,  and 
has  given,  in  the  tract  referred  to,  a  learned  and  in 
genious  description  of  the  instruments  and  their 
supposed  uses,  from  which  the  following  account  i» 
chiefly  abridged.  It  will,  however,  be  seen  at  once 
that  the  form  of  most  of  lliem  is  so  simple,  and 
their  uses  so  obvious,  that  very  little  explanation  \* 
necessary. 


1.  (p  U.H- 1.  (AbulphartJ,  Hut.  Dynur.,  p.  181,  ad.  Po- 
aaeta)-  X  (Da  Inatrmn  Chirari .,  V*  "tbai  eogrilia,  at  naper 
•*»ia,Lipa,l«B.4to.> 


1,  2.  Two  probes  (specillum,  ft^Xv)  made  of  lrou  ; 
the  larger  six  inches  long,  the  smaller  four  and  i 
half.  8.  A  cautery  (navrvpiov)  made  of  iron,  ralhei 
more  than  four  inches  long.  4,  6.  Two  lanced 
(tealpelium,  afUXt/),  made  of  copper,  the  former  tn  t 
inches  and  a  half  long,  the  other  three  inches.  Ii 
seems  doubtful  whether  they  were  used  for  blood- 
letting, or  for  opening  abscesses,  &c.  6.  A  knife 
apparently  made  of  copper,  the  blade  of  which  ii 
two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  in  the  broadest  part 
one  inch  in  breadth ;  the  back  is  straight  and  thick, 
and  the  edge  much  curved ;  the  handle  is  so  short 
that  Savenko  thinks  it  must  have  been  broken.  It 
is  uncertain  for  what  particular  purpose  it  was  used : 
Ktihn  conjectures  that  (if  it  be  a  surgical  instrument 
at  all)  it  may  have  been  made  with  such  a  curved 
edge,  and  such  a  straight  thick  back,  that  it  might 
be  struck  with  a  hammer,  and  so  amputate  fingers, 
toes,  &c.  7.  Another  knife,  apparently  made  of 
copper,  the  blade  of  which  is  of  a  triangular  shape, 
two  inches  long,  and  in  the  broadest  part  eight  lines 
in  breadth ;  the  back  is  straight  and  one  line  broad, 
and  this  breadth  continues  all  the  way  to  the  point, 
which,  therefore,  is  not  sharp,  but  guarded  by  a  sort 
of  button.  Kiihn  thinks  it  may  have  been  used  for 
enlarging  wounds,  &c.,  for  which  it  would  be  par- 
ticularly fitted  by  its  blunt  point  and  broad  back. 

8.  A  needle,  about  three  inches  long,  made  of  iron. 

9.  An  elevator  (or  instrument  for  raising  depressed 
portions  of  the  scull),  made  of  iron,  five  inches  long, 
and  very  much  resembling  those  made  use  of  at  the 
present  day.  10-14.  (vid.  next  cut)  Different  kinds 
of  forceps  (vulsella).  No.  10  has  the  two  sides  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  and  is  five  inches  long.  No. 
1 1  is  also  five  inches  long.  No.  12  is  three  inches 
and  a  half  long.  The  sides  are  narrow  at  the  point 
of  union,  and  become  broader  by  degrees  towards 
the  other  end,  where,  when  closed,  they  form  a  kind 
of  arch.  It  should  be  noticed  that  it  is  furnished  with 
a  movable  ring,  exactly  like  the  tenaculum  forceps 
employed  at  the  present  day.    No.  13  was  used  for 


1.  (Opoae.  Academ.  Had.  at  Philolol.,  I.ipj..  1-W,  1MB,  8*» 
to),  ii.,  p.  309.)— ».  (Da  Med.,  Tii,  M,  1 1,  p.  424.) 
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pulling  out  hairs  by  the  roots  (rpixohitii).  No.  14 
is  six  inches  long,  and  is  bent  in  the  middle.  It 
was  probably  used  for  extracting  foreign  bodies  that 
had  stuck  in  the  oesophagus  (or  gullet),  or  in  the 
bottom  of  a  wound.  15.  A  male  catheter  (cento, 
ittula),  nine  inches  in  length.  The  shape  is  re- 
markable) from  its  having  the  double  curve  like  the 
letter  S,  which  is  the  form  that  was  reinvented  in 
the  last  century  by  the  celebrated  French  surgeon, 
J.  L.  Petit.  16.  Probably  a  female  catheter,  four 
inches  in  length.  Celsus  thus  describes  both  male 
and  female  catheters  :'  "  The  surgeon  should  have 
three  male  catheters  {onto*  fittuUtt),  of  which  the 
longest  should  be  fifteen,  the  next  twelve,  and  the 
shortest  nine  inches  in  length ;  and  be  should  have 
two  female  catheters,  the  one  nine  inches  long,  the 
other  six.  Both  sorts  should  be  a  little  curved, 
but  especially  the  male ;  they  should  be  perfectly 
smooth,  and  neither  too  thick  nor  too  thin."  17. 
Supposed  by  Froriep  to  be  an  instrument  for  ex- 
tracting teeth  (Movrdypa*) ;  but  Kiihn,  with  much 
more  probability,  conjectures  it  to  be  an  instrument 
used  in  amputating  part  of  an  enlarged  uvula,  and 
quotes  Celsus,'  who  says  that  "  no  method  of  op- 
erating is  more  convenient  than  to  take  hold  of  the 
uvula  with  the  forceps,  and  then  to  cut  off  below  it 
as  much  as  is  necessary."  18, 19.  Probably  two 
spatulas. 

CHITON  (xiruv).    {VU.  TomcA.) 

CHITON'IA  Ctiruvia),  a  festival  celebrated  in 
the  Attic  town  of  Chitone  in  honour  of  Artemis, 
surnamed  Chitona  or  Chitonia.*  The  Syracusans 
also  celebrated  a  festival  of  the  same  name,  and  in 
honour  of  the  same  deity,  which  was  distinguished 
by  a  peculiar  kind  of  dance,  and  a  playing  on  the 
flute.* 

♦CHIUM  MARMOR  (Xtof  yUflor),  a  species  of 
Marble  obtained  from  the  island  of  Chios.  Hill  de- 
scribes it  as  "a  very  fine  and  elegantly-smooth 
stone,  of  a  close,  compact  texture,  very  heavy,  and 
of  a  fine  glossy  black,  perfectly  smooth  where  bro- 
ken, but  dull  and  absolutely  destitute  of  splendour." 
It  is  capable,  according  to  the  same  authority,  of 
receiving  the  highest  polish  of  perhaps  any  of  the 
marbles.  It  was  famous  among  the  ancients  for 
maiung  reflecting  mirrors,  for  which  the  high  polish 

1.  (Da  Mad.,  Tii.,  SS,  «  1,  p.  4».)  — «.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  ir.,  I, 
I81J-3.  (Da  Med.,  yu.,  IS,  ,  3,  p. 404.)— 4.  (Schol.ad  Callim., 
Hymn,  in  Artero.,  78.)  —  5    (Athenenia,  jot.,  p.  MB.  —  Staph. 
Byx,  a.  t.  Xtrtivtj.) 
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of  which  it  is  susceptible  rendered  it  peculiarly 
proper.  The  Cbian  marble  would  appear  to  have 
been  of  the  Obsidian  kind,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  some 
times  called  " Lapis  Obtidianut  Antiquomm."1  The 
name  Obtidianut  would  seem  to  have  been  a  corrup- 
tion from  Optianut  (Mjxavdf,  oird  r»;f  tkbeuf).* 

•CHIUM  VINUM  (Xiof  olvoc),  Chian  Wine,  a 
Greek  wine  made  in  the  island  of  Chios  (the  modem 
Scio).  It  is  described  by  some  writers  as  a  thick, 
luscious  wine ;  and  that  which  grew  on  the  craggy 
heights  of  Ariusium,  extending  three  hundred  stadia 
along  the  coast,  is  extolled  by  Strabo  as  the  best 
of  all  Greek  wines.  From  Atheneus  we  learn  that 
the  produce  of  the  Ariusian  vineyards  was  usually 
divided  into  three  distinct  species :  a  dry  wine,  a 
sweetish  wine,  and  a  third  sort  of  a  peculiar  quali- 
ty, thence  termed  aiToxparov.  All  of  them  seem  to 
have  been  excellent  of  their  kind,  and  they  are  fre- 
quently alluded  to  in  terms  of  the  highest  commend- 
ation. The  Phanean,  which  is  extolled  by  Virgil  as 
the  king  of  wines,  was  also  the  product  of  the  same 
island.  The  Saprian  wine,  so  remarkable  for  its 
.exquisite  aroma,  was  probably  Chian  matured  by 
great  age.' 

CHLAINA  (x**tva).  (Vid.  L«m.) 
CHLAMYS  (xfapvc,  dim.  jAa/iiioW),  a  scart. 
This  term,  being  Greek,  denoted  an  article  of  thb 
amictut,  or  outer  raiment,  which  was,  in  general, 
characteristic  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  the  Oriental 
races  with  which  they  were  connected,  although 
both  in  its  form  and  in  its  application  it  approached 
very  much  to  the  lacerna  and  paludamenlum  of  the 
Romans,  and  was  itself,  to  some  extent,  adopted  by 
the  Romans  under  the  emperors.  It  was  for  the 
most  part  woollen ;  and  it  differed  from  the  blanket 
(l/iariov),  the  usual  amictus  of  the  male  sex,  in 
these  respects,  that  it  was  much  smaller ;  also  finer, 
thinner,  more  variegated  in  colour,  and  more  sus- 
ceptible of  ornament.  It  moreover  differed  in  being 
oblong  instead  of  square,  its  length  being  generally 
about  twice  its  breadth.  To  the  regular  oblong,  a, 
b,  e,  d  (see  woodcut),  gores  were  added,  t'ther  in 
the  form  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  a,  «,/,  producing 
the  modification  a,  e,  g,  d,  which  is  exemplified  in  the 
annexed  figure  of  Mercury,  or  of  an  obtuse-angled 


triangle,  a,  e,  b,  producing  the  modification  a,  e,  b,  i, 
g,  i,  which  is  exemplified  in  the  figure  of  a  youth 
from  the  Panathenaic  frieze  in  the  British  Museum. 
These  gores  were  called  itrtpiyet,  wing*,  and  the 
scarf  with  these  additions  was  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  of  Thessalian  or  Macedonian.*  Hence  the 
ancient  geographers  compared  the  form  of  the  in- 
habited earth  (i)  olxovuivti)  to  that  of  a  chlamys.' 

The  scarf  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
worn  by  children,  although  one  was  given,  with  its 
brooch,  to  Tiberius  Cawar  in  bis  infancy.*  It  was 
generally  assumed  on  reaching  adolescence,  and 
was  worn  by  the  ephebi  from  about  seventeen  tc 


1.  (Hiatorrof  Foeail^&c^p.  468.)— i.  (Id.  ib  ) — 3.  (Tlandar. 
aon'a  Uiatorr  of  Winee,  p.  77.) — 4.  (Etym.  Mag.— Lo.cia.-i,  Dim 
Molt.)— 5.  (Strabo,  ii.,  S.— Mmcrobioa,  Da  Soma.  Scip.,  iij— * 
(Suet.,  Tib.,  C  1 
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twenty  years  ot  age.*  It  was  also  worn  by  tho  mil- 
itary, ejpecidll>  of  high  rank,  over  their  body-armour 
(woodcut,  p.  133*),  and  by  hunters  and  travellers, 
more  particularly  on  horseback.' 

The  scaTfs  worn  by  youths,  by  soldiers,  and  by 
hnnters  differed  in  colour  and  fineness,  according 
tu  theii  destination,  and  the  age  and  rank  of  the 
wearer.  The  x^a/fif  iytfiuti)  was  probably  yellow  or 
saffron  -coloured,  and  the  xkap>s  arpariuruin,  scarlet. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  hunter  commonly  went  out 
in  a  scarf  of  a  dull,  unconspicuous  colour,  as  best 
adapted  to  escape  the  notice  of  wild  animals.4  .The 
more  ornamental  scarfs,  being  designed  for  females, 
were  tastefully  decorated  with  a  border  (Hmbu*,' 
mteender*) ;  and  those  worn  by  Phoenicians,  Tro- 
jans, Phrygians,  and  other  Asiatics  were  also  em- 
broidered, or  interwoven  with  gold.'  Actors  had 
their  chhunys  ornamented  with  gold.'  Demetrius, 
the  son  of  Astigonus,  imitating  the  utmost  splen- 
dour of  the  Asiatics,  wore  a  scarf  in  which  were 
represented  in  gold  thread  the  stars  and  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac.' 

The  usual  mode  of  wearing  the  scarf  was  to  pass 
one  of  its  shorter  sides  (a,  d)  round  the  neck,  and 
to  fasten  it  by  means  of  a  brooch  (fibula),  either 
over  the  breast  (woodcuts,  p.  47  186),  in  which 
case  it  bung  down  the  back,  reaching  to  the  calves 
of  the  legs,  as  in  the  preceding  figure  of  the  young 
Athenian,  or  even  to  the  heels ;"  or  over  the  right 
shoulder,  so  as  to  cover  the  left  arm,  as  is  seen  in 
the  preceding  figure  of  Mercury,  in  the  woodcut  to 
Cadiu.,  and  in  the  well-known  example  of  the  Bel- 
videre  Apollo.  In  other  instances  *  was  made  to 
depend  gracefully  from  the  left  shoulder,  of  which 
the  bronze  Apollo  in  the  British  Museum  (see  the 
annexed  woodcut)  presents  an  example  (puernudus, 
mitt  ptoi  ephebica  chlamyic  tinistrum  tegebat  kume- 
iw  ) ;  or  it  was  thrown  lightly  behind  the  back, 
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and  passed  over  either  one  arm  or  shoulder,  or  over 
both  (see  the  second  figure  in  the  last  woodcut,  ta- 
ken from  Hamilton's  Vases,  1,2);  or,  lastly,  it  was 
laid  upon  the  throat,  carried  behind  the  neck,  and 
mossed  so  as  to  hang  down  the  back,  as  in  the  fig- 
ure of  Achillea  (p.  133),  and  sometimes  its  extrem- 
ities were  again  brought  forward  over  the  arms  or 
shoulders.  In  short,  the  remains  of  ancient  art  of 
every  description  show  in  how  high  a  degree  the 
scarf  contributed,  by  its  endless  diversity  of  arrange- 
ment, to  the  display  of  the  human  form  in  its  great- 
est beauty ;  and  Ovid  has  told  us  how  sensible  the 
ephebt  were  of  its  advantages  in  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  care  bestowed  upon  this  part  of  his  at- 
tire by  Mercury  : 


1.  ;Phi]a>aan,  p  107.  ed.  Meiueke.  — "  Ephebica  chlanr/de 


ApaUrae,  MM.,  a.— Belied.,  -45th.,  i.— Plnttrch,  De  MuL  Virt. 
-PolWx,  Onom-,  x.,  184.)— S.  (JElian,  V.  H.,  xir.,  10.— The- 
t  it,  Orat_  x. — Plant-,  Plead.,  II.,  ir.,  45.— Epid.,  HI.,  iii.,  55.) 
-».  (Plant-,  Pom.,  HI-  iii.,  0,  31.)— 4.  (Pollm,  Onora.,  T.,  18.) 
-*.  (Vir»,  .So,  iv-  1S7.1— «.  (Vjrg.,  .&.,».,  851.)— 7.  (Viig., 
fl.ee.;  .0.,  485,  484  ,  ri.,  775.— Ori3,  Met.,r.,  51.— Val.  Place, 
«-,  *».)— Jg.  (PoU-ix,  Onom  ,  hr.,  1)6.)— 0.  (AtbenKua,  xii.,  p. 
*J»  P. ;  SM,  A.)— 10  (Apoleiu,  Met.,  x>.)— 11.  '.Apuleitn,  x.) 


"  Chlamydtmque,  ut  pendeat  apte, 
Collocat  I  ut  lin.but,  totumque  appareat  aurum.1 
The  aptitude  of  the  scarf  to  be  turned  in  every 
possible  form  round  the  body,  made  it  useful  even 
for  defence.  The  hunter  used  to  wrap  his  chlamys 
about  his  left  arm  when  pursuing  wild  animals,  and 
preparing  to  fight  with  them '  Alcibiades  died  fight- 
ing with  his  scarf  rolled  round  his  left  hand  instead 
of  a  shield.'    The  annexed  woodcut  exhibits  a  fig 


ure  of  Neptune  armed  with  the  trident  in  his  right 
hand,  and  having  a  chlamys  to  protect  the  left.  It 
is  taken  from  a  medal  which  was  struck  in  com- 
memoration of  a  naval  victory  obtained  by  Demetri- 
us Poliorcetes,  and  was  evidently  designed  to  ex- 
press his  sense  of  Neptune's  succour  in  the  conflict. 
When  Diana  goes  to  the  chase,  as  she  does  not  re- 
quire her  scarf  for  purposes  of  defence,  she  draws 
it  from  behind  over  her  shoulders,  and  twists  it 
round  her  waist,  so  that  the  belt  of  her  quiver  pass- 
es across  it,  as  shown  in  the  statues  of  the  goddess 
in  the  Vatican  (see  woodcut),  and  described  by  Ne- 
mesianus.     (Vid.  Balteos.) 

It  appears  from  the  bas-reliefs  on  marble  vases 
that  dancers  took  hold  of  one  another  by  the  chla- 
mys, as  the  modern  Greeks  still  do  by  their  scarfs 
or  handkerchiefs,  instead  of  taking  one  another's 
hands.  In  like  manner,  Mercury,  when  he  is  con- 
ducting Plutus  in  the  dark,  bids  him  to  take  hold  of 
his  chlamys  in  order  to  follow  his  steps.*  The  scarf 
admitted  also  of  being  used  to  recline  upon.  Thus 
Endymion  is  represented,  both  in  ancient  paintings 
and  sculptures,  and  in  the  description  of  Lucian,' 
sleeping  on  his  chlamys,  which  is  spread  upon  a 
rock.    [Vid.  Pileus.) 

Among  the  Romans,  the  scarf  came  more  into  use 
under  the  emperors.  Caligula  wore  one  enriched 
with  gold.'  Alexander  Severus,  when  he  was  in 
the  country  or  on  an  expedition,  wore  a  scarf  dyed 
with  the  coccus  (chlamyde  coccinea1). 

CHLOEIA  or  CHLOIA  (XAoeia  or  XZoid),  a  fes 
tival  celebrated  at  Athens  in  honour  of  Demeter 
Chios',  or  simply  Chios,  whose  temple  stood  near 
the  Acropolis.'  It  was  solemnized  in  spring,  on  the 
sixth  of  Thargelion,  when  the  blossoms  began  to  ap- 
pear (hence  the  names  %M>n  and  ^Wwa),  with  the 
sacrifice  of  a  ram,  and  much  mirth  and  rejoicing.' 

♦CHLOREUS  or  CHLORION  (*l«pri»r.  X>*>P 
/«*),  two  names  belonging,  probably,  to  one  and  the 
same  bird,  the  Golden  Oriole,  or  Oriolut  galbula,  L 
iElian  errs  when  he  calls  the  female  x^"Pk  Bud 
the  male  xtepum,  and  his  error  is  supposed  to  have 
arisen  from  his  copying  Aristotle  carelessly." 


1.  (Met.,  ii.,  735.)— 8.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  t.,  lS.—itpitXHarrm 
t  iprtxtTai  wept  ri/vvup*  '■  Xen.,  Cyneg.,  ri.,  17.)— 3.  (Pint., 
Alcib.) — 4.  (Lucian,  Timon,  SO.)— 5.  (Dial.,  vol.  i.,  p.  838,  ed. 
Hemeterh.)— «.  (Suet.,  Calig.,  10.)— 7.  (Larnpnd.,  Al.  Ser.,40. 
— Compare  Matt.,  xxvii,  88,  31.)— &  (Hecycn.,  a.  t.  XXotds— 
Athen.,xiv.,  p.  018.— Sophocl.,  (Ed.  Col.,  1000,  -with  the  echo- 
liaet.— Piue.,  1.,  83, 4  3.)— ».  (Eopolis,  ftp.  Schol.  ad  Soph.,  (Ed, 
Col.,  1.  c.)— 10.  (Ariatot.,  If.  A.,  ix..  8  -JElinn,  N  A.,  i»  ,  4T 
— Adams,  Append,  a.  v.) 
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•CHLORIS  (xtepk)  the  name  of  a  Bird  descri- 
bed by  Aristotle.  Gesner,  upon  the  authority  of 
Turner,  holds  it  to  be  the  Greenfinch,  or  Fringilia 
Moris,  Tenirainck.1 

OHOES  (Xoff).    (Vid.  Diontsu.) 

CHCENIX  (xotvtf ),  a  Greek  measure  of  capaci 
ty,  the  size  of  which  is  differently  given ;  it  was 
probably  of  different  sizes  in  the  several  states. 
Pollux,1  Suidas,  Cleopatra,  and  the  fragments  of 
Galen,'  make  it  equal  to  three  cotyhe  (=r  1  -4866  pints 
English) ;  another  fragment  of  Galen4  and  other  au- 
thorities' make  it  equal  to  four  cotyle  (=1-9821 
pints  English);  Rheranins  Fannius'  and  another 
fragment  of  Galen7  make  it  eight  cotylas  (=3  9641 
pints  English).' 

•XOIPOS  UOTAM'IOS  (xoi'pof  iroru/uoc),  a  spe- 
cies of  Fish,  probably  the  Ruffe,  or  Perca  cernua,  L. 
It  is  a  small  fish,  of  good  flavour;  rather  olive,  and 
spotted  with  brown.' 

CHORA'GUS,  a  person  who  had  to  bear  the  ex- 
penses of  the  choragia,  one  of  the  regularly-reour- 
ring  state  burdens  (lytvKXioi  Xtirovpyiai)  at  Athens. 
Originally  (as  is  shown  in  the  article  Chords)  the 
chorus  consisted  of  all  the  inhabitants  in  the  state. 
With  the  improvement  of  the  arts  of  music  and 
dancing,  the  distinction  of  spectators  and  perform- 
ers arose ;  it  became  more  a  matter  of  art  to  sing 
and  dance  in  the  chorus ;  paid  performers  were  em- 
ployed ;  and  at  last  the  duties  of  this  branch  of  wor- 
ship devolved  upon  one  person,  selected  by  the  state 
to  be  their  representative,  who  defrayed  all  the  ex- 
penses which  were  incurred  on  the  different  occa- 
sions. This  person  was  the  choragus.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  managers  of  a  tribe  (hciutXtfrai  ehiArjf) 
to  which  a  choragy  had  come  round,  to  provide  a 
person  to  perform  the  duties  of  it ;  and  the  person 
appointed  by  them  had  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
chorus  in  ail  plays,  tragio  or  comic  (Tpayi^Solc,  «ro- 
uyiole),  and  satirical ;  and  of  the  lyric  choruses  of 
men  and  boys,  the  pyrrhichisUe,  cyclian  dancers, 
and  flute-players  (xoptiyetv  uvipuai,  or  iviputolc  x°- 
joff,  naidmotc  x°P°'C>  rvP^tXu,Ta'C'  KiiKtei?  X°P$>  °"'- 
Xt)t<u(  ivSpdaiv),  &c.  He  had  first  to  collect  his 
chorus,  and  then  to  procure  a  teacher  (xopodiiaoica- 
Xoc),  whom  he  paid  for  instructing  the  choreute. 
The  choragi  drew  lots  for  the  first  choice  of  teach- 
ers;  for  as  their  credit  depended  upon  the  success 
of  their  chorus  in  the  dramatic  or  lyric  contests,  it 
was  of  great  importance  to  them  whose  assistance 
they  secured."  When  the  chorus  was  composed  of 
boys,  the  choragus  was  occasionally  allowed  to 
press  children  for  it,  in  case  their  parents  were  re- 
fractory." The  chorus  were  generally  maintained, 
during  the  period  of  their  instruction,  at  the  expense 
of  the  choragus,  and  he  had  also  to  provide  such 
meat  and  drink  as  would  contribute  to  strengthen 
the  voice  of  the  singers  (01  ii  x°pnyol  role  *opev- 
rai(  lyxiTua  koX  dpitatua  gal  OKtXtiiac  not  ftvtXdv 
itapariidtvTtc,  riuxow  M  iroXiw  xpovov,  jovaanov- 
ftfvovt  Kai  Tpti^uvrar").  The  expenses  of  the  differ- 
ent choruses  are  given  by  Lysias"  as  follow :  Cho- 
rus of  men,  20  mine ;  with  the  tripod,  60  mine ; 
pyrrhic  chorus,  8  mine ;  pyrrhic  chorus  of  boys,  7 
mine ;  tragic  chorus,  30  mine ;  comic,  16  mine ; 
cyclian  chorus,  300  mine.  According  to  Demos- 
thenes,1* the  chorus  of  flute-players  cost  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  tragic  chorus.  The  choragus  who 
exhibited  the  best  musical  or  theatrical  entertain- 
ment, received  as  a  prize  a  tripod,  which  he  had 


1.  (A.iatot.,  H.  A.,  Tiii.,  5.-  Adams,  Append.,  •.  r.)— ft.  (it., 
IS  >— 3  (c  7  and  8.)— 4.  (c.  5.)— 5.  (Paucton,  Metrolog.,  p. 
KB.) -6.  (t.,  69.)— 7.  (c.  8.)— 8.  (Warm,  Da  Pond,  at  Mens., 
*1rJ?-  l?X  ,4S-  '99.— Bussey  on  Anc  Money  and  Measures, 

6  SOS  and  414.)— ».  (.Sliau,  N.  A.,  ii».,  S3.)— 10.  (Demoalh.,  c 
id.,  p.  51».)— 11.  (Antiphon..  Do  Choreuta,  p.  767,  768.)— IS. 

IS.'S?'  Dj,/51or-Ji?h-'  •>■ *"•  *•»-"•  <'A"X-  *"**■<  P- 


•98)— II  (Mid.,  p.  MS.) 
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the  expense  of  consecrating,  and  sometimes  he  had 
also  to  build  the  monument  on  whieh  it  vas  placed. 
There  was  a  whole  street  at  Athens  formed  by  the 
line  of  these  tripod-temples,  and  called  "  The  Street 
of  the  Tripods."  The  laws  of  Solon  prescribed  40 
as  the  proper  age  for  the  choragus,  but  this  law  was 
not  long  in  force. 

On  the  subject  of  the  choragia,  see  Bockh's  ISM. 
Earn,  of  Athens,  ii.,  p.  207,  &c. 

CHORE'GIA  (xopriyia).    ( Vid.  Cno«AOUs.) 

XQ'PIOT  A1KH  (xopiov  Hkti),  a  suit  to  recover 
land,  was  a  diadicasia  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
thesmothete.  The  parties  to  a  suit  of  this  kind 
were  necessarily  either  Athenian  citizens,  or  such 
favoured  aliens  as  had  had  the  power  of  acquiring 
real  property  in  Attica  (yvc  *al  oUiae  (yuniotc)  be- 
stowed upon  them  by  special  grant  of  the  people. 
Of  the  speeches  of  Iseus  and  Lysias  in  causes  of 
this  kind,  the  names  are  all  that  survive. 

CHORUS  (xopSf),  a  band  of  singers  and  dancers, 
engaged  in  the  public  worship  of  some  divinity. 
This  is,  however,  only  the  secondary  meaning  of 
the  Greek  word.  The  word  jopdf,  which  is  con- 
nected with  x&poti  xvp"'1  properly  denoted  the 
market-place,  where  the  chorus  met.  Thus  Homer 
calls  the  dancing-place  the  x°P°(  '<  Xtu/vav  ii  x°P"n'  "* 
Tttitfofyov  ii  xopbv  ■dtlov  rroaiv :'  lOi  r"  'Hotif  ijpiyevu- 
ok  oUia  Kai  x°P°i  tlai  :*  h$a  t  lemv  Nv/i^iuv  KaXol 
xopol  iiii  Qoukoi*  Now  the  dancing-place  for  the 
public  chorus  in  a  Greek  town  would  naturally  be 
the  largest  space  which  they  had,  t.  «.,  the  market- 
place, which  was  called  by  the  more  general  name 
of  "  the  place"  or  "  the  space"  Ct»p«f  )•  Thus  the 
ayopd  at  Sparta  was  called  the x°P°t*  And  tbpi- 
xopot  is  a  common  epithet  of  a  large  city  :  thus 
Sparta'  and  Athens*  are  both  called  tipvxopof, 
which  either  meant  "  having  a  wide  chorus  or  mar- 
ket," or,  generally,  "extensive"  (tip6xupoc\  as 
when  it  is  applied  as  an  epithet  to  'Koia  in  Pindar.' 
Thus,  also,  the  king  says  to  the  chorus,  in  the  Sup- 
plier of  jEschylus,10  Xauv  b>  X"PV  ruaaeoOe. 

This  explanation  of  the  word  x°P°c  is  impoitant, 
from  its  connexion  with  the  idea  of  a  primitive  cho- 
rus. In  the  oldest  times  the  chorus  consisted  of 
the  whole  population  of  the  city,  who  met  in  the 
public  place  to  offer  up  thanksgivings  to  their  coun- 
try's god,  by  singing  hymns  and  performing  corre- 
sponding dances.  The  hymn,  however,  was  not 
sung  by  the  chorus,  but  some  poet  or  musician  sang 
or  played  the  hymn,  and  the  dancers,  who  formed 
the  chorus,  only  allowed  their  movements  to  bo 
guided  by  the  poem  or  the  tune.  The  poet,  there- 
fore, was  said  to  "  lead  off  the  dance"  (I ( dpxciv 
fiokn^e),  and  this  was  said  not  merely  of  the  poet," 
but  also  of  the  principal  dancers;"  and  even  the 
leader  of  a  game  at  ball  is  said  apxtoQtu  uoXrrrjc. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  words  piXireoOai 
and  ftoXm/,  when  used  in  speaking  of  the  old  chorus, 
imply  the  regular,  graceful  movements  of  the  dan- 
cers ;"  and  the  eumUpiiU  were  not  singers  of  hymns, 
but  dancers  in  the  chorus  of  Demeter  and  Dionysus. 
This  old  chorus,  or  the  chorut  proper,  was  always 
accompanied  by  the  citka.ro.  the  lyre,  or  the  phor- 
minz,  which  were  different  kinds  of  stringed  instru- 
ments ;  when  the  accompaniment  was  the  flute,  it 
was  not  a  chorus,  but  an  AyXata  or  a  nC/toc,  a  much 
more  riotous  affair,  which  was  always  rather  of  the 
nature  of  a  procession  than  of  a  dance,  and  in  which 
there  was  often  no  exarchtu,  but  every  one  joined 
into  the  song  or  cry  of  joy  at  his  pleasure.    Suoh  a 
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was  the   hymeneal   or  bridal   procession, 
though  Uiis  seems  to  have  been  a  mixture  of  the 
chorus  and  the  com**,  for  the  harp  and  a  chorus  of 
damsels  are  mentioned  in  the  descriptions  of  it  by 
Homer  and  IIksmhI.    The  former  merely  says,1  "A 
load  *jrme>.«e«*  aiose;   young  men  skilled  in  the 
dance  moved  auxind ;  and  among  them  Antes  and 
■  harps  resounded"  (abXai,  ttppuyyie  re).     Hesiod's 
description  in  much  more  elaborate  :*  "  The  inhab- 
itants (of  the  fortified  city  which  he  is  describing) 
were  enjoying  themselves  with  festivities  and  dan- 
ces (ayXataic  re  x<f°k  Tt)  '■  ***  "•*")  (>■  '•> tDe  K"fK) 
were  conducting  the  bride  to  her  husband  on  the 
well- wheeled  mule-car;  and  a  load  hymeneeut  arose ; 
from  afar  was  seen  the  gleam  of  burning  torches 
earned  in  the  hand  of  slaves ;  the  damtel*  (i.  «.,  the 
xapof)  were  moving  forward  in  all  joy  and  festivity 
tayXaty  redaXulai) ;  and  they  were  both  attended  by 
sportive  choruses.    The  one  chorus,  consisting  of 
men  (the  cupor),  were  singing  with  youthful  voices 
to  the  shrill  sound  of  the  pip*  (i.  *.,  aipiyf) ;  the 
other,  consisting  of  the  damsels  (the  x°P°s)<  were 
leading  up  the  cheerful  chorus  (•'.  e.,  were  dancing) 
to  the  notes  of  the  harp  (+opfuy£)."    This  account' 
of  the  hymenttu*  is  immediately  followed  by  a  de- 
scription of  the  comu*  proper,  t.  e.,  a  riotous  pro- 
sesssion  after  a  banquet.    "  On  another  side,  some 
/oung  men  were  moving  on  in  the  comu*  (iicoftaiov) 
to  the  sound  of  the  flute ;  some  were  amusing  them- 
selves with  singing  and  dancing ;  others  moved  on 
aughing,  each  of  them  accompanied  by  a  flute-player 
{in'  avAirrijfu  buurroc).     The  whole  city  was  filled 
with  joy,  and  choruses,  and  festivity"  (daiuai  re 
•ffi  t»  ayXatat  re). 

The  chorus  received  its  first  full  development  in 
the  Dorks  states,  and  in  them  it  was  particularly 
roaneeted  with  their  military  organization.  The 
Dorian  chorus  was  composed  of  the  same  persons 
who  formed  their  battle-array:  the  best  dancers 
and  the  best  fighters  were  called  by  the  same  name 
(■Kpntetc) ;  the  back  rows  in  each  were  called  "  un- 
equipped'' tyuleff),  and  the  figures  of  the  dance 
were  called  by  the  same  name  as  the  evolutions  of 
toe  army.*  The  Doric  deity  was  Apollo ;  conse- 
quently, we  find  the  Doric  chorus,  which  was  prop- 
erly accompanied  by  the  lyre,  and  of  which  the  lyric 
poetry  of  the  Greeks  was  the  legitimate  offspring, 
immediately  connected  with  the  worship  of  Apollo, 
the  inventor  of  the  lyre.  The  three  principal  Doric 
choruses  were  the  pyrrhic,  the  gymnopadie,  and  the 
kyporchematie.  These  were  afterward  transferred 
to  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  and  appear  as  the  three 
varieties  of  the  dramatic  chorus,  which  celebrated 
the  worship  of  that  divinity :  the  emmeUia,  or  tragic 
dance,  corresponded  to  the  gymnopadie,  the  comic 
dance  to  the  hyperckeme,  and  the  tatyric  to  the 
pyrrhic.  All  these  dances  were  much  cultivated 
and  improved  by  Thaletas,  who  introduced  a  com- 
bination of  the  song  and  dance  for  the  whole  chorus, 
of  which  Lucian  speaks  when  be  says,  bv  way  of 
[  to  the  pantomimic  dancers  of  more  modern 
l  :*  UaXat  ph>  yap  ol  airroi  ecu  yoov  xal  itpxoOv- 
ro,  "in  older  times  the  same  performers  both 
■sag  and  danced."  This  extension  of  the  song  of 
the  exarch**  to  the  whole  chorus  seems  to  have 
given  rise  almost  naturally  to  the  division  of  the 
chorus  into  strophes  and  antistrophes,  which  Ste- 
sichoms  farther  improved  by  the  addition  of  an  epode, 
thas  breaking  through  the  monotonous  alternation 
of  strophe  and  antistrophe  by  the  insertion  of  a 
stanza  of  a  different  measure.  This  improvement 
is  referred  to  in  the  proverb,  Otoe  to.  rota  Zn/ai- 
yiyvuatetc.     The  choruses  of  Stesichorus 


(P  .  trrii..  40*,)—*.  (Sent.  Hotc,  J70.H-  (MOUot'i  Do- 
■  ui..  IS,  «  10 :  i*    «.  ♦  4.)— 4.  (De  S«lut.,  c.  30.) 


consisted  of  combinations  of  rows  of  eight  dancers; 
and,  from  his  partiality  to  the  number  8,  we  have 
another  proverb,  the  n-ovra  6ktu  of  the  gramma 
riana. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  Greek 
choral  poetry  was  the  adaptation  of  the  dithyramb, 
or  old  Bacchic  song,  to  the  system  of  Doric  chorus' 
es ;  for  it  was  to  this  that  we  owe  the  Attic  drama. 
The  dithyramb  was  originally  of  the  nature  of  a 
Kufioc :  it  was  sung  by  a  band,  ol  revellers  to  a  flute 
accompaniment ;  and  in  the  time  of  Archilochua 
had  its  leader,  for  that  poet  says  that  "  he  knows 
how  to  lead  off  the  dithyramb,  the  beautiful  song  of 
Dionysus,  when  his  mind  is  inflamed  with  wine :'" 
"Of  btowooV  uvaitroc  KaXov  iljdp(at  /teXoc 
olda  di&vpa/itop  olvy  ovyitepawudelc  ijipevac. 
Arion,  the  celebrated  player  on  the  cithara,  was  tie 
first  to  practise  a  regular  chorus  in  the  dithyramb, 
and  to  adapt  it  to  the  cithara.  This  he  did  at  Cui 
inth,  a  Doric  city ;  and  therefore  we  may  suppose 
that  he  subjected  his  dithyramb  to  all  the  conditions* 
of  Doric  choral  poetry.  The  dithyramb  was  danced 
round  a  blazing  altar  by  a  chorus  of  50  men  oi 
boys ;  hence  it  was  called  a  circular  chorus  (kvuXloi 
xopoc) ;  the  dithyrambic  poet  was  called  kvkXiooi- 
oaoKokoc,  and  Arion  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Cycleut. 

Aristotle  tells  us  that  tragedy  arose  from  the  re- 
citations of  the  leaders  of  the  dithyramb  (dird  run 
igapxovTuv  tuv  diOvpd/iCuv*) ;  and  we  know  from 
Suidas  that  Arion  was  the  inventor  of  the  tragic  style 
(jpaymoi)  Tpoirov  eiptr^c*).  This  latter  statement 
seems  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  Arion  introduced 
satyrs  into  the  dithyramb ;  for  the  satyrs  were  also 
called  rpayot,*  so  that  rpayi^tid,  "  the  song  of  the 
satyrs,"  is  the  same  as  "  the  satyric  drama."  This 
tragic  or  satyric  drama  arose  from  the  leaders  of 
the  dithyrambic  chorus,  as  arranged  by  Aiion.  If 
we  examine  the  use  made  of  this  dithyrambic  cho- 
rus by  iEschylus,  we  shall  easily  see  what  is  the 
meaning  of  Aristotle's  statement.  In  the  tragic 
trilogies  of  -lEschylus  we  find  a  chorus  and  two 
actors.  As  tragedy  arose  from  the  leaders  of  the 
dithyramb,  the  first  beginning  would  be  when  the 
poet  Thespis,  as  leader  of  his  dithyrambic  chorus, 
either  made  long  Epic  or  narrative  speeches,  oi 
conversed  with  his  chorus.  The  improvement  of 
^Escbylus,  then,  was  to  introduce  a  dialogue  be- 
tween two  of  the  txarchi,  who  would  thus  become 
actor*.  Consequently,  we  should  expect  that  in  the 
time  of  jEschylus  the  dithyrambic  chorus  of  60 
would  be  succeeded  by  a  tragic  chorus  of  48,  and 
two  actors.  And  this  we  find  to  be  the  case.  If 
we  examine  the  extant  trilogy — the  Orettea — we 
find  that  the  Agamemnon  has  a  chorus  of  12  old 
men ;  the  Choipho'a,  a  chorus  of  either  12  or  13 
women  ;  and  the  Eumrnides,  a  chorus  of  15  furies  : 
this  would  leave  9  or  6  for  the  chorus  of  the  satyric 
drama  appended  to  the  trilogy,  according  as  we 
take  the  smaller  or  greater  number  for  the  chorus 
in  the  Choephora.  It  seems  more  probable  that  we 
should  take  the  larger  number ;  for  it  is  probable 
that,  in  most  cases,  ^Eschylus  would  divide  the 
main  chorus  of  48  into  four  subchoruses  of  12 ;  for 
24  was  the  number  of  the  comic  chorus ,  and  as 
comedies  were  acted  in  single  plays,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  they  would  assign  to  a  comic  poet  double 
the  chorus  used  by  the  tragedian  in  his  single  plays, 
or  half  his  whole  chorus.  If  so,  the  satyric  drama 
might,  as  less  important,  be  contented  with  half  the 
ordinary  tragic  ohorus,  when  the  exigencies  of  the 
piece  rendered  it  desirable  to  increase  the  chorus 
from  12  to  15  in  one  or  more  of  the  individual  plays. 
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Besides,  if  the  chorus  of  Stesichorus,  whioh  was 
tntistrophic,  and  therefore  quadrangular,  consisted 
of  48,  as  it  is  not  improbable,  and  this  chorus  of  48 
was  divided  into  rows  of  eight  (as  in  iruvra  <5icru), 
six  would  be  an  element  of  the  regular  chorus,  and, 
therefore,  a  fit  number  to  represent  its  least  impor- 
tant par-  See  on  this  subject  Miiller,1  from  whose 
view  tl  .  account  here  given  differs  in  some  par- 
ticulars 

The  tragic  chorus,  though  quadrangular,  still 
mustered  around  the  thymtU,  or  altar  of  Bacchus  in 
the  theatre,  thereby  showing  some  last  traces  of  its 
dithyrambic  origin  ;  and  though  the  lyre  was  its 
.general  accompaniment,  it  did  not  by  any  means 
repudiate  the  flute,  the  old  accompaniment  of  the 
dithyramb.  When  the  chorus  consisted  of  15,  it 
entered  the  orchestra  either  in  ranks  three  abreast, 
or  in  files  five  abreast ;  in  the  former  case  it  was 
said  to  be  divided  Karii  (tiyti,  in  the  latter  /card  ami- 
X<n>(.  No  doubt  a  similar  distinction  was  made  in 
the  case  of  the  chorus  of  12. 

The  expense  of  the  chorus,  as  it  is  stated  in  the 
article  Cbobaous,  was  defrayed  by  the  choragus, 
who  was  assigned  to  the  poet  by  the  archon.  In 
the  case  of  a  dramatic  chorus,  the  poet,  if  he  in- 
tended to  represent  at  the  Lenea,  applied  to  the 
king  archon ;  if  at  the  great  Dionysia,  to  the  chief 
archon,  who  "  gave  him  a  chorus"  if  his  play  was 
thought  to  deserve  it ;  hence  x°pv"  AAwat  signifies 
"to  praise  or  approve  a  poet."*  The  successful 
poet  was  said  to  "  receive  the  chorus.'"  The  comic 
dance  was  not  at  first  thought  worthy  of  a  public 
chorus,  but  the  chorus  in  that  species  of  drama  was 
at  first  performed  by  amateurs  (iBifovrai*),  as  was 
also  the  case  with  the  dithyramb  in  later  times.* 

CHOUS  or  CHOEUS  (xpie,  or  x»ei{),  a  Greek 
measure  of  liquids,  which  is  stated  by  all  the  author- 
ities to  be  equal  to  the  Roman  congius,  and  to  con- 
tain six  (torat  or  sextarii  (=£'9471  pints  English). 
Suidas  alone  makes  a  distinction  between  the  x<">c 
and  the  xoe*'C>  making  the  former  equal  to  two  sex- 
tarii, and  the  latter  equal  to  six.  Now  when  we 
remember  that  the  ^oCf  was  commonly  used  as  a. 
drinking  vessel  at  Athenian  entertainments;'  that, 
on  the  day  of  the  x°'i  ("'<'■  Dionysia),  a  prize  was 
given  to  the  person  who  first  drank  off  bis  #ovc ; 
and  that  Milo  of  Croton  is  said  to  have  drunk  three 
%6tc  of  wine  at  a  draught,'  it  is  incredible  that,  in 
these  cases,  the  large  xoiC  mentioned  above  could 
be  meant.  It  seems,  therefore,  probable  that  there 
was  also  a  smaller  measure  of  the  same  name,  con- 
taining, as  Suidas  states,  two  sextarii,  =1-9823 
pints  English.  At  first  it  was  most  likely  the  com- 
mon name  for  a  drinking  vessel.  According  to 
Crates,*  the  #ovf  had  originally  a  similar  form  to 
the  Panathenaic  amphora?,  and  was  also  called 

XPE0T2  AIKH  ( xp*mc  tUy),  a  simple  action  for 
debt,  was,  like  most  of  the  other  cases  arising  upon 
an  alleged  breach  of  contract,  referred  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  tuesmothette  when  the  sum  in  ques- 
tion amounted  to  more  than  ten  drachma;.  If  oth- 
erwise, it  fell  under  the  cognizance  of  those  itiner- 
ant magistrates,  who  were  originally  thirty  in  num- 
ber, and  styled,  accordingly,  ol  rpuutovra :  but  af- 
terward, in  consequence  of  the  odium  attached  to 
this  name,  which  had  also  served  to  designate  the 
oligarchic  tyrants,  received  an  accession  of  ten  col- 
leagues and  a  corresponding  change  of  title.1*  If 
the  cause  could  be  classed  among  the  Ififtnvot  ducat, 


as,  for  instance,  when  the  debt  arose  upon  a  mer 
cantile  transaction,  the  thesmothetae  would  still  have 
jurisdiction  in  it,  though  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
suit  were  an  alien ;  otherwise  it  seems  that  when 
such  a  person  was  the  defendant,  it  was  brought 
into  the  court  of  the  polemarch.1  If  the  cause  were 
treated  as  a  ducij  'E/nroptKrj,  as  above  mentioned,  the 
plaintiff  would  forfeit  a  sixth  part  of  the  sum  con- 
tested upon  failing  to  obtain  one  fifth  of  the  vote* 
of  the  dicasts  ;•  but  we  are  not  informed  whethet 
this  regulation  was  applicable,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, in  all  prosecutions  for  debt.  The  speech 
of  Demosthenes  against  Timotheus  was  made  in  * 
cause  of  this  kind. 

•CHROMIS  or  CHREMPS  (xpo/uc,  XP^C>  oi 
Xpiff),  a  species  of  Fish,  the  same  with  the  Sparut 
Chromu,  L.,  and  called  in  French  Matron.  Ron- 
delet  says  it  is  a  small  fish,  and  little  esteemed. 
According  to  Cuvier,  it  is  a  chestnut-brown  fish, 
taken  by  thousands  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
fishermen  on  the  coast  of  Genoa  call  it  Cattagno,  on 
account  of  its  chestnut  colour.  The  CkromU  Nilot- 
ic*, on  the  other  hand,  is  of  an  agreeable  flavour, 
«nd  is  considered  the  best  fish  in  the  Nile.' 

•CHRYS'ALIS  or  CHRYSALLIS,  a  name  ap- 
plied to  the  first  apparent  change  of  the  eruca,  or 
maggot,  of  any  species  of  insect.  In  a  special 
sense,  it  denotes  the  "  tomb  of  the  caterpillar  and 
the  cradle  of  the  butterfly."  The  name  has  refer- 
ence to  the  golden  colour  Crptioof,  "gold")  which  the 
chrysalis  generally  assumes.4 

*CHRYSANTH'EMUM  (xpwravOe[iov),  the  Corn 
Marygold,  or  Chrysanthemum  coronarium.  The 
Greek  name  has  reference  to  its  golden- hued  flow 
ere.  Another  appellation  is  PowpdaX/iov,  though  this 
in  strictness  belongs  to  the  Ox-eyed  Daisy,  ot 
Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum.  Fee  thinks  that  Vir- 
gil means  the  C.  coronarium  by  the  Chrysanlhui  of 
which  he  speaks  in  the  Culex.*  The  modern  Greeks 
call  Uits  plant  T£n(ip66Xa,  and  in  the  Archipelago, 
UavraJuva.  Sibthorp  found  it  among  the  villages, 
and  by  the  margins  of  roads.* 

•CHRYSELECTRUM  (xpx^af*rpov),  a  variety 
of  Amber.  Fourcroy  calls  it  "  transparent  amber 
of  a  golden  yellow  colour."7 

•CHRYSELECTRUS  (xpwm^CKrpoc).  a  name 
applied  to  the  Indian  Chrysoliths  (Yellow  Sapphire, 
or  Oriental  Topaz),  having  a  foil  of  brass  laid  under 
them,  and  hence  approaching  in  their  colour  to 
amber,  or  electrum.* 

CHRYSE'NDETA,  costly  dishes  used  by  the 
Romans  at  their  entertainments.  They  are  men- 
tioned several  times  by  Martial,*  and,  from  the  epi- 
thet fiata  which  he  applies  to  them,  as  well  as  from 
the  analogy  of  the  name,  they  appear  to  have  been 
of  silver,  with  golden  ornaments.  Cicero10  men- 
tions vessels  of  this  kind.  He  calls  their  golden 
ornaments  in  general  tigilla,  but  again  distinguish- 
es them  as  crutut  and  cmUemata ;"  the  former  were 
probably  embossed  figures  or  chasings  fixed  on  to 
the  silver,  and  the  latter  inlaid  or  wrought  into  it." 
The  embossed  work  appears  to  be  referred  to  by 
Paullus  (cymbia  argenteu  crutlis  iUigata"),  and  the 
inlaid  ornaments  by  Seneca  (argentum,  in  quodtoUii 
auri  calalura  dacenderit1*). 

•CHRYSITES  (xpvolme),  another  name  for  the 
Balanites  lapis,  or  Touchstone,  from  its  use  in  test- 
ing gold.'* 
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•CHRYSITIS  { xpooTrif X  supposed  to  have  beef. 
the  yellow  oxide  of  lead,  used  as  a  pigment  by  the 
ancients,  and  forming  one  of  the  three  varieties  of 
litharge  (\idipyvpo$)  described  by  Dioscorides1  and 
Pliny.*  Its  name  was,  in  all  likelihood,  derived  from 
its  yellow  and  shining  colour,  resembling  that  of 
goM.» 

♦CHRYSOCO'LLA  (»»wo«6XAo).  "The  an- 
cients," remarks  Adams,  "  applied  this  term  to  two 
distinct  substances :  First,  to  a  mineral  called  Chry- 
tocolli  by  Aiken.  Malachite  by  Kidd,  and  Copper 
Green  by  Jameson  and  Cleaveland.  It  consists  al- 
most entirely  of  oxide  of  copper  and  silex — Second, 
to  a  factitious  substance  prepared  from  soda  and 
copper  in  the  manner  described  by  Pliny.*  It  is 
often  confounded  with  tbe  Borax,  or  Soda  Boras  of 
the  moderns,  from  its  being  used  like  Borax  in  sol- 
dering gold.  There  is  much  misapprehension  in  the 
descriptions  of  the  ancient  Cbrysocolla  given  by 
Malthiolus,  Agricola,  Milligan,  and  most  of  the  mod- 
em commentators,  which  it  is  proper  to  caution  the 
student  of  ancient  science  not  to  be  misled  by."* 

•CHRYSOC'OME  ( ;tpwnwo>i7),  &  species  of 
Toadflax,  the  IAnaria  Linosyrit  of  Bauhin,  which  is 
the  same  with  the  Ckrysoeome  brnoeyrit,  L.  Pliny 
says  it  wants  a  proper  appellation  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. Anguillara  and  Matthiolus  were  unable  to 
determine  what  kind  of  plant  it  was.* 

•CHRYSCLITHUS  (xpvodXidoc),  a  Precious 
Stone,  the  same  with  the  modern  Topaz.  Its  pre- 
vailing colour  is  yellow,  whence  the  ancient  appel- 
lation. The  ^eoioxprnoiifudof  was  stained  crystal.7 
"  The  name  Ckryeotilkus,"  remarks  Dr.  Moore, "  ap- 
pears to  have  been  applied  somewhat  loosely  by  the 
ancients,  as  the  modern  term  is,  to  a  great  variety 
of  minerals.  The  Chrysolites  obtained  from  Ethi- 
opia were  '  aureo  fulgore  trahslueente* ;'  but  to  these 
were  preferred  the  Indian,  which  may  have  been 
the  yellow  sapphire,  or  Oriental  topaz.  The  best 
were  set  open.  Underneath  others  a  foil  of  brass 
was  laid.  These  were  called  ckryteleetri,  whose 
colour  approached  to  that  of  amber  (electrum). 
Those  of  Pontus  might  be  distinguished  by  their 
lightness.  They  were,  perhaps,  yellow  quartz,  the 
Bohemian  topaz ;  or  yellow  floor  spar,  the  false  to- 
paz ,  whose  specific  gravities  are  to  that  of  the  Ori- 
ental topaz  as  three  and  four  respectively  to  five. 
The  Chrysolite  obtained  in  Spain,  from  the  same 
locality  with  rock-crystal,  we  may  suppose  was  yel- 
low quartz.  Such  as  had  a  white  vein  running 
through  them,  called  hence  leucoekryti,  were  proba- 
bly agate ;  yellow  quartz  with  a  vein  of  chalcedony ; 
and  the  cmpmat  we  may  translate  smoke-topaz. 
Some  resembled  glass  of  a  bright  saffron  colour ; 
and  those  made  of  glass  could  not  be  distinguished 
by  the  sight,  but  might  be  detected  by  tbe  touch  (of 
the  tongue,  no  doubt),  as  being  warmer."* 

•CHRYSOME'LUM  (xpvoifttiXm),  according  to 
Biflerbeck,  the  sweet  Orange,  and  not  a  species  of 
Quince,  as  it  is  sometimes  styled.  It  is  a  variety 
•f  the  Citnu  Ata-antium,  L* 

•CHRYSCPIS  (xpvouirif),  a  species  of  Precious 
Stone,  having,  according  to  Pliny,  the  appearance 
of  gold.    Daleeamp  takes  it  for  Hyacinth.10 

•CHRY'SOPHRYS  (xpwmtpve),  a  large  species 
of  Fish,  answering  to  the  Gilt  Head  or  Gilt  Poll,  the 
Bparue  okcoU,  L.  The  Greek  name,  which  means 
*  golden  eyebrow,"  was  given  to  it  on  account  of  a 
crescent-shaped  band  of  a  golden  hue  extending 
from  one  eye  to  the  other.  Du  Hamel  says  its 
flesh  is  delicate,  but  rather  dry ;  according  to  Xen- 
traw*,  it  is  firm  and  nutritious.    "  With  tbe  ex- 
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caption  of  the  bright  band  between  tbe  6yes.  we  cu 
find  nothing  in  the  Chrysophrys  of  the  ancients," 
observes  Griffith,  "  that  is  absolutely  characteristic 
of  the  modern  fish  of  tbe  same  name  ;  though,  at 
the  same  time,  we  find  nothing  which  can  give  rise 
to  exclusion.  According  to  Aristotle,  the  chryso- 
phrys has  two  pairs  of  fins  ;  its  pyloric  appendages 
are  few  in  number ;  it  remains  close  to  the  coasts, 
and  in  salt  marshes  or  pools ;  it  spawns  in  summer, 
and  depositee  its  eggs  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  -,  the 
great  heats  oblige  it  to  conceal  itself;  the  cold  also 
causes  it  to  suffer ;  it  is  carnivorous,  and  the  fish- 
ermen take  it  by  striking  it  with  a  trident  while 
asleep.  JSlian  tells  us  that  it  is  the  most  timid  of 
fishes :  some  branches  of  poplar,  implanted  in  the 
sand  during  a  reflux,  so  terrified  tbe  chrysophrys 
which  were  brought  back  by  the  flood,  that  on  tbe 
succeeding  reflux  they  did  not  dare  to  move,  and 
suffered  themselves  to  be  taken  by  the  hand.  That 
the  Aural*  of  the  Latins  was  the  same  fish  as  the 
Chrysophrys  of  the  Greeks,  is  evident  from  a  pas- 
sage in  Pliny,  which  is  manifestly  taken  from  Aris- 
totle, and  where  the  first  word  is  put  as  a  transla- 
tion of  the  second.  Columella  tells  us  that  the 
Awrata  was  of  the  number  of  those  fishes  which  the 
Romans  brought  up  in  their  vivaria;  and  even  the 
inventor  of  vivaria,  Sergius  Orata,  appears  to  have 
derived  from  this  fish  the  surname  which  he  bore, 
and  which  he  left  to  his  branch  of  the  family.  It 
was,  above  all,  tbe  Aurata  of  tbe  Lucrine  lake  that 
the  Romans  esteemed ;  and  Sergius,  who  obtained 
nearly  entire  possession  of  that  lake,  in  all  probabil- 
ity introduced  the  species  there.'" 

•CHRYSOPRAS'IUS  LAPIS  (xfwoowpaaocl  the 
Chrysoprase,  a  precious  stone,  resembling  in  colour 
the  juice  of  the  leek  (irpuaov),  but  with  somewhat 
of  a  golden  tinge  (xpvooc,  "gold"),  whence  the 
name  given  it.  What  is  now  called  Chrysoprase, 
however,  by  Jameson  and  Aiken,  could  hardly,  as 
Adams  thinks,  have  been  known  to  the  ancients, 
since  it  is  lound  only  in  Lower  Silesia.  It  is  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  silex,  with  a  small  admix 
tore  of  nickel,  to  which  it  owes  its  colour.  The 
Chrysoprase  of  tbe  ancients,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
most  probably  a  variety  of  the  Prasua.* 

CHTHON'IA  (Xdovia),  a  festival  celebrated  at 
Hermione  in  honour  of  Demeter,  surnamed  Chtho- 
nia.  The  following  is  the  description  of  it  given  by 
Pausanias  :•  "  The  inhabitants  of  Hermione  cel- 
ebrate the  Chthonia  every  year,  in  summer,  in  this 
manner:  They  form  a  procession,  headed  by  the 
priests  and  magistrates  of  the  year,  who  are  follow- 
ed by  men  and  women.  Even  for  children  it  is 
customary  to  pay  homage  to  the  goddess  by  joining 
the  procession.  They  wear  white  garments,  and  on 
their  heads  they  have  chaplets  of  flowers,  which  they 
call  KoopoouvdaXoi,  which,  however,  from  their  size 
and  colour,  as  well  as  from  the  letters  inscribed  on 
them,  recording  the  premature  death  of  Hyacinthus, 
seem  to  me  to  be  hyacinths.  Behind  the  procession 
there  follow  persons  leading  by  strings  an  untamed 
heifer,  just  taken  from  the  herd,  and  drag  it  into  tbe 
temple,  where  four  old  women  perform  the  sacrifice, 
one  of  them  cutting  the  animal's  throat  with  a 
scythe.  The  doors  of  the  temple,  which  during 
this  sacrifice  had  been  shut,  are  thrown  open,  and 
persons  especially  appointed  for  the  purpose  lead 
in  a  second  heifer,  tLen  a  third  and  a  fourth,  all  o( 
which  are  sacrificed  by  the  matrons  in  the  manner 
described.  A  curious  circumstance  in  this  solem- 
nity is,  that  all  the  heifers  must  fall  on  the  same 
side  on  which  the  first  fell."  The  splendour  and 
rich  offerings  of  this  festival  are  also  mentioned 
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by  ./Elian,1  who,  however,  makes  no  mention  of 
the  matrons  of  whom  Pausanias  speaks,  bat  says 
that  the  sacrifice  of  the  heifers  was  performed  by 
the  priestess  of  Demeter. 

The  Lacedaemonians  adopted  the  worship  of  De- 
meter  Chthonia  from  the  Hermioneans,  some  of 
whose  kinsmen  had  settled  in  Messenia ;'  hence 
we  may  infer  that  they  celebrated  either  the  same 
festival  as  that  of  the  Hermioneans,  or  one  similar 
to  it. 

CHYTRA  (x&rpa),  an  earthen  vessel  for  common 
use,  especially  for  cooking.  It  was  commonly  left 
unpainted,  and  hence  all  unprofitable  labour  was  de- 
scribed by  the  proverb  xvTPav  noudXteiv.* 

•CICA'DA  (rtfmf),  a  species  of  Insect,  frequent- 
ly mentioned  by  the  classical  writers.  According 
to  Dodwell,4  it  is  formed  like  a  large  fly,  with  long 
transparent  wings,  a  dark  brown  back,  and  a  yellow 
belly.  It  is  originally  a  caterpillar,  then  a  chrysa- 
lis, and  is  converted  into  a  fly  late  in  the  spring. 
Its  song  is  much  louder  and  shriller  than  that  of  the 
grasshopper,  as  Dodwelrterms  the  latter.  This  wri- 
ter says  that  nothing  is  so  piercing  as  their  note ; 
nothing,  at  the  same  time,  so  tiresome  and  inhar- 
monious ;  and  yet  the  ancient  writers,  and  espe- 
cially the  poets,  praise  the  sweetness  of  their  song ; 
and  Plutarch*  says  they  were  sacred  to  the  Mu- 
ses. According  to  ./Elian,'  only  the  male  Cicada 
sings,  and  that  in  the  hottest  weather.  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  discoveries  of  modern  naturalists. 
The  Cicada  is  extremely  common  in  the  south  of 
Italy.  It  is  found  also  in  the  United  States,  being 
called  in  some  parts  "  the  Harvest-fly,"  and  in  oth- 
ers, very  erroneously,  "  the  Locust."  The  Cicada 
has  a  sucker  instead  of  a  mouth,  by  which  it  lives 
entirely  on  liquids,  such  as  dew  and  the  jnices  of 
plants.  The  song  of  the  Cicada,  as  it  has  been 
called,  is  made  by  the  males  for  the  purpose  of  call- 
ing to  their  females  in  the  season  of  reproduction, 
and  it  is  made  by  the  action  of  certain  muscles 
upon  two  membranes,  turned  in  the  form  of  a  ket- 
Uo-drum,  and  lodged  in  the  cavity  of  the  belly.  Sev- 
eral species  of  Cicada  are  described  by  Aristotle,' 
Suidas,  and  iElian,'  but  more  especially  two,  name- 
ly, ol  luyuXoi  rirriyte,  ol  ftovrec,  called  also  dxtrfu, 
and  ol  fuxpoi,  called  also  rernyovia.  The  former 
would  appear  to  be  the  Cicada  jilebeia,  the  latter 
the  Ctcoda  orni.  This  insect  is  called  dealt  in 
Italian,  and  Cigale  in  French.  "The  Tettix,"  ob- 
serves Kirby,  "  seems  to  have  been  the  favourite 
of  every  Grecian  bard,  from  Homer  and  Hesiod  to 
Theocritus.  Supposed  to  be  perfectly  harmless, 
and  to  live  only  on  the  dew,  they  were  addressed  by 
the  most  endearing  epithets,  and  were  regarded  as 
all  but  divine.  So  attached,  indeed,  were  the 
Athenians  to  these  insects,  that  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  fasten  golden  images  of  them  in  their 
hair,  implying,  at  the  same  time,  a  boast,  that  they 
themselves,  as  well  as  the  Cicada:,  were  'terra 
filii,'  or  children  of  the  earth.'"  Anacreon,  m  one 
of  his  odes,'*  says  of  the  Tettix;  that  old  age 
wastes  it  not  away.  In  this  he  has  reference  to  the 
fable  of  Tithonua,  the  favourite  of  Aurora,  who, 
having  wished  for  immortality,  without  having 
asked,  at  the  same  time,  for  perpetual  youth,  be- 
came so  decrepit,  that  Aurora,  out  of  compassion, 
changed  him  into  a  tettix,  because  this  insect,  as 
the  ancients  believed,  laid  aside  its  skin  every  sum- 
mer, and  thus  renewed  its  youth.  The  truth  is,  the 
Tettix  or  Cicada,  like  all  the  other  species  of  the 
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Gryllus,  though  existing  but  for  a  single  season, 
since  it  dies  at  the  close  of  the  summer,  casts 
its  skin  in  the  same  manner  as  the  caterpillar, 
and  depositee  in  the  fields  a  membrane  so  accurate- 
ly true  to  its  entire  shape,  that  it  is  often  mistaken, 
at  first  sight,  for  the  Tettix  itself.  The  belief  that 
this  insect  was  indigenous,  or,  in  other  words, 
sprang  from  the  very  earth,  appears  to  have  arisen 
from  the  circumstance  of  large  numbers  being  seen 
immediately  after  showers,  though  not  visible  pre- 
viously. 
•CICER.    (Vid.  Eskbinthos.) 

•CICHORIUM.     (Vid.   iKTTBDlt.) 

•CICI  (kIki),  a  plant,  the  same  as  the  Faama 
Chruti  or  Ricimu  comnumit.  "This  plant,"  ob- 
serves Woodville,  speaking  of  the  Palma  Christi, 
"  appears  to  be  the  kuu,  or  Kporuv  of  Dioscorides, 
who  observes  that  the  seeds  are  powerfully  cathar- 
tic :  it  is  also  mentioned  by  Aetius,  Paulus  ^Egineta, 
and  Pliny."1 

•CICONIA,  the  Stork.    (Vid.  Pilargos.) 

•CICUTA,  Hemlock.    (Vid.  Common.) 

CI'DARIS.    (KjATiaba.) 

CILI'CIUM  (*#<{■),  a  Haircloth.  The  material 
of  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  almost  universal- 
ly made  this  kind  of  cloth,  was  the  hair  of  goats. 
The  Asiatics  made  it  of  camel's-hair.  Goats  were 
bred  for  this  purpose  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and 
with  the  longest  hair,  in  Cilicia ;  and  from  this 
country  the  Latin  name  of  such  cloth  was  derived. 
Lycia,  Phrygia,  Spain,  and  Libya  also  produced  th*. 
same  article.  The  cloth  obtained  by  spinning  and 
weaving  goat's-hair  was  nearly  black,  and  was  used 
for  the  coarse  habits  which  sailors  and  fishermen 
wore,  as  it  was  the  least  subject  to  be  destroyed  by 
being  wet ;  also  for  horse-cloths,  tents,  sacks,  and 
bags  to  hold  workmen's  tools  (fabrilia  vata),  and  for 
the  purpose  of  covering  military  engines,  and  the 
walls  and  towers  of  besieged  cities,  so  as  to  deaden 
the  force  of  the  ram  (wid.  Aries),  and  to  preserve 
the  woodwork  from  being  set  on  fire.* 

Among  the  Orientals,  sackcloth,  which  was  with 
them  always  haircloth,  was  worn  to  express  morti 
fication  and  grief.  After  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
power,  it  passed  from  its  other  uses  to  be  so  em- 
ployed in  Europe  also.  Monks  and  anchorites  al- 
most universally  adopted  the  cilicium  as  fit  to  be 
worn  for  the  sake  of  humiliation,  and  they  sup- 
posed their  end  to  be  more  completely  attained 
if  this  part  of  their  raiment  was  never  washed. 
Hence  Jerome,*  describing  the  life  of  the  monk  Hi- 
larion,  says  of  his  hair  shirt,  "  Saecum,  quo  tsmel 
fuerat  indutut,  tumquam  lavant,  tt  tuperftuum  titt 
dieent,  munditiat  in  cilicio  mtarert." 

•CIMEX  (topic),  the  Bug,  under  which  name 
many  species  are  included  by  the  ancients,  which 
modern  naturalists  have  distinguished  from  one 
another.  Aristotle  makes  the  Kopic  to  be  engen- 
dered by  the  vapory  secretions  from  the  skins  of 
animate.  Pliny,4  after  calling  the  Cimex  "  animal 
fatdusimum,  tt  dicta  quoquc  fattidiendum"  (where 
he  evidently  alludes  to  the  Cimex  lectularnu,  oi 
bedbug),  goes  on  to  state  some  marvellous  uses 
of  this  insect  in  the  healing  art.  It  was  considered 
an  excellent  remedy  against  the  bite  of  serpents, 
and  especially  of  asps  :  fumigations  made  with 
cimictt  caused  leeches  to  loosen  their  hold ;  and 
if  any  animal  had  swallowed  leeches  in  drinking, 
cimicet,  tsken  internally,  served  as  a  cure.  They 
were  good  for  weak  eyes  when  mixed  with  salt  and 
the  milk  of  a  female,  and  for  complaints  of  the  ean 
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when  mingled  with  honey1  and  oil  of  roses.  Nu- 
merous other  medical  virtues  were  ascribed  to 
them,  which,  like  the  preceding,  were  purely  fabu- 
lous, although  Guettard,  in  modern  times,  recom- 
mends them  in  hysterical  cases.1 

•CIMOL'IA  TERRA  {KiuoJUa  yv),  Cimolian 
Earth,  so  called  from  the  island  Cimolus,  one  of  the 
Cyclades,  whence  it  was  principally  obtained,  al- 
though found  also  in  other  of  the  adjacent  islands, 
particularly  Siphnus.  It  was  used  by  the  ancients  in 
cleaning  their  clothes,  pretty  much  in  the  same  way 
a*  fuller's  earth  is  now  employed.  The  ancients 
oaed  it  likewise  in  medicine :  Galen  speaks  of  it  as 
good  in  St.  Anthony's  fire ;'  and  Dioscorides*  high- 
ly commends  it,  mixed  with  Tinegar,  in  swellings, 
inflammations,  and  many  other  external  affections. 
The  ancient  writers  mention  two  kinds  of  Cimolian 
Earth,  a  white  and  a  purplish.  Galen  says  that  the 
white  kind  was  dry,  and  the  purple  fattish,  and  that 
the  purple  was  accounted  the  better  of  the  two. 
Dioscorides  says  that  tbe  purple  kind  was  cold  to 
the  touch,  a  particular  very  observable  in  steatites. 
"  Many  authors,"  remarks  Sir  John  Hill,  "  have 
ranked  Cimolian  Earth  among  the  clays,  and  Tour- 
nefort  makes  it  a  chalk ;  but  it  appears  to  me  to 
have  been  neith'ar  of  these,  but  properly  and  dis- 
tinctly a  marl.  Many  have  imagined  our  fuller's 
earth  to  have  been  the  Cimolian  of  the  ancients, 
but  erroneously ;  the  substance  which  comes  near- 
est it  of  all  the  now  known  fossils,  is  the  steatite 
of  the  soap  rock  of  Cornwall."4 

♦CIN'ARA  (Ktvdpa),  the  Artichoke.  The  Cinara 
icolyuuu,  our  common  artichoke,  is  described  in  dis- 
tinct terms  in  Columella,  and  he  is  the  only  ancient 
author  that  has  done  so.' 

Cl'NCIA  LEX,  or  MUNERATJS.  This  lex 
was  a  plebiscitum  passed  in  the  time  of  the  trib- 
une M.  Cincius  Alimentus  (B.C.  204),  and  entitled 
De  DonU  el  Muntribtu.*  One  provision  of  this 
law,  which  forbade  a  person  to  take  anything  for 
his  pains  in  pleading  a  cause,  is  recorded  by  Taci- 
tus,* "  Ne  quit  oh  cauiam  orandam  pecuniam  doitumve 
KceipUt."  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  lex  Cincia 
was  confirmed  by  a  senatus  consultum,'  and  a  pen- 
alty of  four  times  the  sura  received  was  imposed  on 
the  advocate.  This  fact  of  confirmation  will  explain 
a  passage  in  Ticitus.'  The  law  was  so  far  modified 
in  tbe  tune  of  Claudius,  that  an  advocate  was  allow- 
ed to  receive  ten  sestertia ;  if  he  took  any  sum  be- 
yond that,  be  was  liable  to  be  prosecuted  for  repe- 
tundn  {TCfttundarum  tenebatur1').  (Vid.  Repetun- 
vm.)  It  appears  that  this  permission  was  so  far  re- 
stricted in  Trajan's  time,  that  the  fee  could  not  be 
paid  till  the  work  was  done." 

80  far  the  Cincian  law  presents  no  difficulty; 
but  it  appears  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  were 
not  limited  to  the  case  already  stated.  They  ap- 
plied, also,  to  gifts  in  general;  or,  at  least,  there 
were  enactments  which  did  limit  the  amount  of 
what  a  person  could  give,  and  also  required  gifts  to 
be  accompanied  with  certain  formalities;  and  it 
Hoes  not  seem  possible  to  refer  these  enactments  to 
any  other  than  the  Cincian  law.  The  numerous 
contradictions  and  difficulties  which  perplex  this 
subject  are,  perhaps,  satisfactorily  reconciled  and 
removed  by  the  following  conjecture  of  Savigny  :'• 
"Gifts  which  exceeded  a  certain  amount  were  only 
valid  when  made  by  mancipatio,  in  jure  cessio,  or 
by  tradition  :  small  gifts,  consequently,  were  left  to 
>  person's  free  choice,  as  before ;  but  large  gifts  (ex- 
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cept  in  the  case  of  near  relat!vesN  were  to  be  ac 
companied  with  certain  formalities."  The  object 
of  the  law,  accoiding  to  Savigny,  was  to  prevent 
foolish  and  hasty  gifts  to  a  large  amount,  and,  con- 
sequently, was  intended,  among  other  things,  to  pre- 
vent fraud.  This  was  effected  by  declaring  that 
certain  forms  were  necessary  to  make  the  gift  valid, 
such  as  mancipatio  and  in  jure  cessio,  both  of  which 
required  some  time  and  ceremony,  and  so  allowed 
the  giver  opportunity  to  reflect  on  what  he  was 
doing.  These  forms,  also,  could  not  be  observed, 
except  in  the  presence  of  other  persons,  which  was 
an  additional  security  against  fraud.  It  is  true  that 
this  advantage  was  not  secured  by  the  law  in  the 
case  of  the  most  valuable  of  things,  nee  mancipi, 
namely,  money,  for  the  transferring  of  which  bare 
tradition  was  sufficient ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
gift  of  a  large  sum  of  ready  money  is  one  that  peo- 
ple of  all  gifts  are  least  likely  to  make.  The  lex, 
however,  was  a  complete  protection  against  simple 
stipulations ;  that  is,  mere  promises  to  give  with- 
out an  actual  completion  of  the  promise  at  the  time. 

Savigny  concludes,  and  principally  from  a  pas- 
sage in  Pliny's  letters,'  that  the  Cincian  law  origi- 
nally contained  no  exception  in  favour  of  relatives, 
but  that  all  gifts  above  a  certain  amount  required 
the  formalities  already  mentioned.  The  Emperor 
Antoninus  Pius  introduced  an  exception  in  favour 
of  parents  and  children,  and  also  of  collateral  kins- 
men. It  appears  that  this  exception  was  subse- 
quently abolished,1  but  was  restored  by  Constuiune 
(A.D.  319)  so  far  as  it  was  in  favour  of  parents  and 
children ;  and  so  it  continued  as  long  as  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Cincian  law  were  in  force. 

As  to  the  amount  beyond  which  the  law  forbade 
a  gift  to  be  made,  except  in  conformity  to  its  pro- 
visions, see  Savigny,  Zeilschrift,  &c.,  iv.,  p.  SO. 

The  matter  of  the  lex  Cincia  is  also  discussed  in 
an  elaborate  essay  by  Hasse,*  which,  together  with 
the  essay  of  Savigny,  will  furnish  the  reader  with 
all  the  necessary  references  and  materials  for  in- 
vestigating this  obscure  subject.  Anything  farther 
on  the  matter  would  be  out  of  place  here. 

In  every  system  of  jurisprudence,  some  provis- 
ions seem  necessary  on  the  subject  of  gifts.  In  our 
own  system  gifts  are  valid  as  against  tbe  giver; 
and  though  the  general  rule  be  that  an  agreement 
to  give  cannot  be  enforced,  this  rule  is  subject  to 
exceptions  in  the  case  of  persons  standing  in  a  cer- 
tain relation  to  tbe  giver. 

It  might  be  conjectured  that  one  object  of  the 
Cincian  law  was  to  prevent  debtors  from  cheating 
their  creditors  by  gifts  of  their  property,  or  by  pre- 
tended (Jifts ;  but  perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to 
establish  this  point  satisfactorily  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  on  this  subject. 

CINCTUS  GABI'NUS.    ( Vid.  Tooa.) 

CI'NGULUM.    {Vid.  Zona.) 

CINERA'RIUS.    (Kid.  Calamhteom.) 

CPNERES.    {Vid.  Foots.) 

CI'NIFLO.    {Vid.  Calamisteum.) 

•CINNAB'ARIS  (iciwaSdpie,  or  -j),  Cinnaiiar. 
Martyn*  writes  thus  concerning  it:  "Minium  is 
the  native  Cinnabar,  or  ore  out  of  which  the  quick- 
silver is  drawn.  Minium  is  now  commonly  used  to 
designate  red  lend ;  but  we  learn  from  Pliny  that  tl  e 
Minium  of  the  Romans  was  the  Milln  or  Cinnabari 
of  the  Greeks."  Woodville  says  of  it, "  the  Cinnaba- 
ris  and  Sanguis  Draconis  seem  to  have  signified  the 
same  thing  with  tbe  Greeks."  Adams  thinks  that 
the  ancients  had  three  kinds  of  Cinnabar :  1st,  the 
Vegetable  Cinnabar,  or  Sanguis  Draconis,  being  the 
resin  of  the  tree  called  Dracana  Draco ;  3d,  tbe  Na- 
tive Cinnabar,  or  Sulphuret  of  Quicksilver ;  and,  3d, 
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the  Sil  Atticum,  or  Factitious  Cinnabar,  which  was 
very  different  from  ours,  being  a  preparation  of  a 
shining  arenaceous  substance.1 

•CINNAMCMUM  {mwipauac),  the  Cinnamon- 
tree,  and  also  Cinnamon  itself.'  It  is  supposed  by 
many  that  the  itiw<ifiufw<;  of  the  ancients  was  the 
Laurus  Cinnamomum.  The  only  objection  to  this 
opinion,  as  Adams  remarks,  is,  that  the  latter  is  a 
native  of  Ceylon  (the  ancient  Taprobane),  and  that 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  believed  that  they  could  have 
been  so  familiar  with  a  production  of  that  island,  as  it 
appears  they  were  with  their  own  Cinnamon.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this,  many  of  the  authorities,  as,  for 
example,  Sprengel  and  Dierbach,  hold  it  to  be  the 
Laurus  Cinnamomum.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  Launu  Cassia  was  often  confounded  with 
it.'  Various  kinds  of  cinnamon  are  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers,  such  as  the  fioovfov,  which  was 
the  best,  of  a  dark  wine  colour,  sometimes  of  a  dark 
gray,  the  bark  smooth,  the  branches  small  and  slen- 
der, and  having  many  knots ;  pungent  in  taste,  and, 
when  warmed,  somewhat  saltish:  the  ipeiviv,  or 
mountain  Cinnamon ;  the  ptXav,  or  "  black ;"  the 
Aevxov,  or  "  white ;"  the  iiroiuMmv,  or  "  yellowish ;" 
to  which  some  add  the  xylo-cinnamomum  and  the 
pseudo-cinnamomum.  The  main  difference  between 
the  Ktwafiufiot  and  Koaaia  appears  to  have  been,  that 
the  former  far  surpassed  the  latter  in  odour  and 
aste ;  and,  in  fact,  Galen  remarks  that  the  highest 
tind  of  cassia  did  not  differ  much  from  the  lowest 
lind  of  cinnamon.  The  best  cinnamon  was  ob- 
nined  from  the  nest  of  a  species  of  thrush  (Turdus 
Zeilonievs),  which  always  built  with  it,  and  hence 
aras  called  xtwapuAuyof,  or  "cinnamon-collector."* 
\Vid.  Casta.) 

CIPPUS  was  a  low  column,  sometimes  round, 
»ut  more  frequently  rectangular.  Cippi  were  used 
for  various  purposes;  the  decrees  of  the  senate 
were  sometimes  inscribed  upon  them;  and,  with 
distances  engraved  upon  them,  they  also  served  as 
milestones.  They  were,  however,  more  frequently 
employed  as  sepulchral  monuments.1  Several  of 
such  cippi  are  in  the  Townly  collection  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  one  of  which  is  given  in  the  woodcut 
annexed.    The  inscription  is  to  the  memory  of 


Viria  Primitiva,  the  wife  of  Lucius  Virius  Helios, 


1.  (Dioaeor.,  t.  109.— Pane,  Pharm..  toI.  i.,  p.  7S-— Adama, 
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who  died  at  the  ago  of  eighteen  years,  one  month, 
and  twenty-four  days.  Below  the  tablet,  a  festoon 
of  fruits  and  flowers  is  suspended  from  two  rams' 
heads  at  the  corners ;  and  at  the  lower  comers  are 
two  sphinxes,  with  a  head  of  Pan  in  the  area  be- 
tween them. 

On  several  cippi  we  find  the  letters  S.  T.  T.  L., 
that  is,  Sit  tibi  terra  lens,  whence  Persius,  in  the 
passage  already  referred  to,  says,  "  No*  levior  tip- 
pus  nunc  tmprimit  ossa." 

It  was  also  usual  to  place  at  one  corner  of  tbo 
burying-ground  a  cippus,  on  which  the  extent  of  the 
burying-ground  was  marked,  towards  the  road  (in 
fronle),  and  backward  to  the  fields  (in  agrum1). 

CIRCE'NSES  LUDI.    (Vid.  Cisco.) 

CI'RCINUS  (o"ia&7ri7c)i  a  Compass.  The  compass 
used  by  statuaries,  architects,  masons,  and  carpen- 
ters, is  often  represented  on  the  tombs  of  such  artif- 
icers, together  with  the  other  instruments  of  their 
profession  or  trade.    The  annexed  woodcut  is  cop- 
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ied  from  a  tomb  found  at  Rome.'  It  exhibits  two 
kinds  of  compasses,  viz.,  the  common  kind  used  for 
drawing  circles  and  measuring  distances,  and  ono 
with  curved  legs,  probably  intended  to  measure  the 
thickness  of  columns,  cylindrical  pieces  of  wood,  oi 
similar  objects.  The  common  kind  is  described  by 
the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,*  who  compares  its 
form  to  that  of  the  letter  A  The  mycologists  sup- 
posed this  instrument  to  have  been  invented  by  Per- 
dix,  who  vas  the  nephew  of  Daedalus,  and,  through 
envy,  thrown  by  him  over  the  precipice  of  the  Athe  • 
nian  acropolis.*  Compasses  of  various  forms  were 
discovered  in  a  statuary's  house  at  Pompeii 
CIRCITO'RES.  (  Vid.  Castra,  p.  232.) 
CIRCUML1TIO.  (Vid.  Pictora.) 
CIRCUMLU'VIO.  {Vid.  Allovio.) 
CIRCUITO'RES.  (Vid  Castba,  p.  222.) 
CIRCUS.  "When  Tarquinius  Priscus  had  laneii 
the  town  of  Apiolae  from  the  Latins,  as  related  in 
the  early  Roman  legends,  he  commemorated  his 
success  by  an  exhibition  of  races  and  pugilistic  con- 
tests in  the  Murcian  valley,  between  the  Palatine 
and  Aventine  Hills ;  around  which  a  number  of  tem 
porary  platforms  were  erected  by  the  patres  and 
equites,  called  spectacula,  fori,  or  foruli,  from  their 
resemblance  to  the  deck  of  a  ship ;  each  one  raising 
a  stage  for  himself,  upon  which  he  stood  to  view 
the  games.*  This  course,  with  its  surrounding 
scaffoldings,  was  termed  circus ;  either  because  the 
spectators  stood  round  to  see  the  shows,  or  be- 
cause the  procession  and  races  went  round  in  a 
circuit.*  Previously,  however,  to  the  death  of  Tar- 
quin,  a  permanent  building  was  constructed  for  the 
purpose,  with  regular  tiers  of  seats,  in  the  form  of  a 
theatre.*  To  this  the  name  of  Circus  Maximus 
was  subsequently  given,  as  a  distinction  from  the 
Flaminian  and  other  similar  buildings,  which  it  sur- 
passed in  extent  and  splendour;  and  hence,  like  the 
Campus  Martius,  it  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  Circus, 
without  any  distinguishing  epithet. 
Of  the  Circus  Maximus  scarcely  a  vestige  now 
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remains  beyond  the  palpable  evidence  of  the  site  it 
occupied,  and  a  few  masses  of  rabble-work  in  a  cir- 
cuit! form,  which  may  be  seen  under  the  walls  of 
some  houses  in  the  Via  de'  Cercki,  and  which  retain 
traces  of  having  supported  the  stone  seats'  for  the 
spectators.  This  loss  is,  fortunately,  supplied  by 
iho  remains  of  a  small  circus  on  the  Via  Appia, 
•ammonly  called   the    Circus   of  Caracalla,  tbe 


CIRCUS. 

ground-plan  of  which,  together  with  mucb  of  the 
superstructure,  remains  in  a  state  of  considerable 
preservation.  The  ground-plan  of  the  circus  in 
question  is  represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut ; 
and  may  be  safely  taken  as  a  model  of  all  others, 
since  it  agrees  in  every  main  feature,  both  of  gen- 
eral outline  and  individual  parts,  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Circus  Maximus  given  by  Dionysius.1 
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Around  the  double  lines  (A,  A)  were  arranged 
I  be  seats  (gradus,  salilia,  tubscUta),  as  in  a  theatre, 
termed,  collectively,  the  mo,  the  lowest  of  which 
were  separated  from  tbe  ground  by  a  podium,  and 
the  whole  divided  longitudinally  by  pracinctionet, 
and  diagonally  into  cunei,  with  their  vomitoria  at- 
tached to  each.  Towards  the  extremity  of  the  up- 
per branch  of  the  eavea,  the  general  outline  is  bro- 
ken by  an  outwork  (B),  which  was  probably  the 
mUvmar,  or  station  for  tbe  emperor,  as  it  is  placed 
u>  the  best  situation  for  seeing  both  the  commence- 
ctuKt  and  end  of  the  course,  and  in  the  most  prom- 


inent part  of  the  circus.*  In  the  opposite  brancn  la 
observed  another  interruption  to  the  uniform  line 
of  seats  (C),  betokening  also,  from  its  construction, 
a  place  of  distinction,  which  might  have  been  as- 
signed to  the  person  at  whose  expense  the  games 
were  given  {editor  tpeciaculorum). 

In  the  centre  of  the  area  was  a  low  wall  (D),  run- 
ning lengthways  down  the  course,  which,  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  position  of  the  dorsal  bone  in 
the  human  frame,  was  termed  spina.*  It  is  repre- 
sented in  the  woodcut  subjoined,  taken  from  an  an- 
cient bas-relief. 


At  each  extremity  of  the  spina  were  placed,  upon 
a  base  (E,  £),  three  wooden  cylinders,  of  a  conical 
shape,  like  cypress-trees  (metatque  imitala  cupra- 
imt*),  which  were  called  meta—  the  goals.  Their 
■rtuatkm  is  distinctly  seen  in  the  preceding  wood- 
rut,  but  theii  form  is  more  fully  developed  in  the 


I.  a*merr  ,  I.  c->— «.  (Oral,  Met.,  x.,  108.— Compare  Plin., 
II  K..  hl,W> 


one  annexed,  copied  from  a  marble  in  the  British 
Museum.* 

The  most  remarkable  object  upon  the  spina  were 
two  columns  (F)  supporting  seven  conical  balls, 
which,  from  their  resemblance  to  eggs,  were  called 
ova.*  These  are  seen  in  the  woodcut  representing 
the  spina.  Their  use  was  to  enable  the  spectators 
to  count  the  number  of  rounds  which  had  been  run ; 
for  which  purpose  they  are  said  to  have  been  first 
introduced  by  Agrippa,'  though  Livy  speaks  of  them 
long  before.'  They  are,  therefore,  seven  in  num- 
ber, such  being  the  number  of  the  circuits  made  in 
each  race ;  and,  as  each  round  was  run,  one  of  the 
ova  was  put  up*  or  taken  down,  according  to  Varro.1 
An  egg  was  adopted  for  this  purpose  in  honour  of 
Castor  and  Pollux."  At  the  other  extremity  of  tbe 
spina  were  two  similar  columns  (G),  represented 
also  in  the  woodcut  over  the  second  chariot,  sus- 
taining seven  dolphins,  termed  deipkina,  or  delpki- 
nwrum  column*,11  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
intended  to  be  removed,  but  only  placed  there  as 
corresponding  ornaments  to  the  ova ;  and  the  figure 
of  the  dolphin  was  selected  in  honour  of  Neptune." 
In  the  Lyons  mosaic,  subsequently  to  be  noticed, 
the  deipkina  are  represented  as  fountains  spouting 


1.  (Hi.,  p.  !«.)— S.  (Snot.,  Claud.,  4.)— S.  (Caaiodor.,  Var. 
Ep,  iii.,  51.)— 4.  (Chamber  I.,  No.  60.)— S.  (Varro,  De  Re  Rait., 
i., «,  «  11.— Ur.j  xli,  S7.1— «.  (Dion  Caea,,  xlix.,  p.  0O0.1-7. 
(xli.,  *7.>— «.  (Caeridor.,  Var.  Ep.,  iii.,  81.)— 9.  (De  Re  Rut., 
i~  »,  ♦  11.)— 10.  (Tertnll.,  De  Spectac.,  c.  8.)— 11.  (Jot.,  Sal, 
vi,  8*0.)— IS.  (Tertnll.,  L  e  ) 
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water ;  but  in  u  bas-relief  of  the  Palazzo  Barberi- 
ni,'  a  ladder  ia  placed  against  the  columns  which 
support  the  dolphins,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of 
ascending  to  take  them  up  and  down.  Some  wri- 
ters suppose  the  columns  which  supported  the  ma 
and  dclpkina  to  be  the  pkala  arfala  which  Juvenal 
mentions.'  But  the  phala  were  not  columns,  but 
towers,  erected,  as  circumstances  required,  between 
the  mcta  and  euripus,  or  extreme  circuit  of  the  area, 
when  sham-fights  were  represented  in  the  circus.' 
Besides  these,  the  spina  was  decorated  with  many 
other  objects,  such  as  obelisks,  statues,  altars,  and 
temples,  which  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  fixed 
locality. 

It  will  be  observed  in  the  ground-plan  that  there 
is  a  passage  between  the  mcta  and  spina,  the  ex- 
treme ends  of  the  latter  of  which  are  hollowed  out 
into  a  circular  recess :  and  several  of  the  ancient 
sculptures  afford  similar  examples.  This  might 
have  been  for  performing  the  sacrifice,  or  other 
offices  of  religious  worship,  with  which  the  games 
commenced  ;  particularly  as  small  chapels  can  still 
be  seen  under  the  meta,  in  which  the  statues  of 
some  divinities  must  have  been  placed.  It  was 
probably  under  the  first  of  these  spaces  that  the  al- 
tar of  the  god  Census  was  concealed,*  which  was 
excavated  upon  each  occasion  of  these  games.' 

At  the  extremity  of  the  circus  in  which  the  two 
horns  of  the  casta  terminate,  were  placed  the  stalls 
for  the  horses  and  chariots  (H,  H),  commonly  called 
carcera  at,  and  subsequently  to,  the  age  of  Varro  ; 
but  more  anciently  the  whole  line  of  buildings  which 
confined  this  end  of  the  circus  was  termed  oppidum, 
because,  with  its  gates  and  towers,  it  resembled 
the  walls  of  a  town,'  which  is  forcibly  illustrated 
by  the  circus  under  consideration,  where  the  two 
towers  (I,  I)  at  each  end  of  the  carcera  are  still 
standing.  The  number  of  carcera  is  supposed  to 
have  been  usually  twelve,1  as  they  are  in  this  plan ; 
but  in  the  mosaic  discovered  at  Lyons,  and  pub- 
lished by  Artaud,'  there  are  only  eight.  This  mo- 
saic has  several  peculiarities.  Most  of  the  objects 
are  double.  There  is  a  double  set  of  ova  and  del- 
vhina,  one  of  each  sort  at  each  end  of  the  spina ; 
and  eight  chariots,  that  is,  a  double  set  for  each 
colour,  are  inserted.  They  were  vaults,  closed  in 
front  by  gates  of  open  woodwork  (cancelli),  which 
were  opened  simultaneously  upon  the  signal  being 
given,*  by  removing  a  rope  (danXny^')  attached  to 
pilasters  of  the  kind  called  Hernia,  placed  for  that 
purpose  between  each  stall ;  upon  which  the  gates 
were  immediately  thrown  open  by  a  number  of 
men,  probably  the  armeniarii,  as  represented  in  the 
following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  very  curious  mar- 
bl"  in  the  Museo  Borgiano  at  Velletri ;  which  also 
represents  most  of  the  other  peculiarities  above 
■Mentioned  as  appertaining  to  the  carceres. 


In  the  mosaic  of  Lyons  the  man  is  represented 


1.  (Fabrelti,  Sjmtagm.  de  Column.  Trajmni,  p.  144.)— 8.  (1.  e.) 
t.  (Compare  Featna,  a.  t.  Phala.—  Serviua,  ad  Virg.,  .fin.,  ix., 
70S.— Rqperti,  ad  Jar.,  1.  c.)— 4.  (Tertull.,  Do  Spectac,  c.  S.) 
».  (Dionje.,  ii„  p.  B7.)— 8.  (Featna,  a.  v.— Varro,  Do  Ling.  Lat., 
t.,  133.)— 7.  (Caeeindor.,  Var.  Eli.,  iii.,  51.)  — B.  (Deaoriptlon 
d  on  Moaaique,  <fec,  Ljona,  1800.)— 9.  (Dionya.,  iii.,  p.  IBS.— 
Caaaiodor.,  1.  c— Compare  Sil.  Ital.,  ni.,  318.)— 10.  (Dionya.,  1. 
•  —  Compare  Schol.  ad  Thoocif  t.,  Idyll.,  rih.,  87.) 
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apparently  in  the  act  of  letting  go  the  rope  (toTrAjyft 
in  the  manner  described  by  Dionysius.1  The  out 
below,  which  is  from  a  marble  in  the  British  Ml 
seum,*  represents  a  set  of  four  carcera,  with  theii 
Henna  and  cancelli  open,  as  loft  after  tho  chariots 


had  started,  in  which  the  gates  are  made  to  open 
inward. 

The  preceding  account  and  woodcuts  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  various  words 
by  which  the  carcera  were  designated  in  poetical 
language,  namely,  claustra,'  crypto,*  fauca,*  ostia,* 
fora  earceris,''  repagula,*  limina  equorum.* 

It  will  not  fail  to  be  observed  that  the  line  of  the 
carceres  is  not  at  a  right  angle  with  the  spina,  but 
forms  the  segment  of  a  circle,  the  centre  of  which 
is  a  point  on  the  right  hand  of  the  arena  ;  the  rea- 
son for  which  is  obviously  that  all  the  chariots 
might  have,  as  nearly  as  possible,  an  equal  distance 
to  pass  over  between  the  carcera  and  mouth  of  the 
course.  Moreover,  the  two  sides  of  the  circus  are 
not  parallel  to  each  other,  nor  the  spina  to  either  of 
them  ;  but  they  are  so  planned  that  the  course  di- 
minishes gradually  from  the  mouth  at  (J),  until  it 
reaches  the  corresponding  line  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  spina  (K),  where  it  is  narrower  by  thirty-two 
feet  This  might  have  proceeded  from  economy, 
or  be  necessary  in  the  present  instance  on  account 
of  the  limited  extent  of  the  circus  ;  for  as  all  the 
four  or  six  chariots  would  enter  the  mouth  of  the 
course  nearly  abreast,  the  greatest  width  would  be 
required  at  that  spot ;  but  as  they  got  down  the 
course,  and  one  or  more  took  the  lead,  the  same 
width  would  be  no  longer  necessary. 

The  carcera  were  divided  into  two  sets  of  six 
each,  accurately  described  by  Cassiodorus"  as  bis- 
sena  ostia,  by  an  entrance  in  the  centre  (L),  called 
Porta  Pompa;  because  it  was  the  one  through 
which  the  Circensian  procession  entered,  and  which, 
it  is  inferred  from  a  passage  in  Ausonius,"  was  al- 
ways open,  forming  a  thoroughfare  through  the  cir 
cus.  Besides  this  entrance,  there  were  four  others, 
two  at  the  termination  of  the  seats  between  the  ca- 
vea  and  the  oppidum  (M,  M),  another  at  (N),  and  the 
fourth  at  (0),  under  the  vault  of  which  the  fresco 
decorations  are  still  visible.  This  is  supposed  to 
be  the  Porta  Triumphalis,  to  which  its  situation 
seems  adapted.  One  of  the  others  was  the  Porta 
Libitinensis,"  so  called  because  it  was  the  one 
through  which  the  dead  bodies  of  those  killed  in  tho 
games  were  carried  out." 

Such  were  the  general  features  of  a  circus,  as  fat 
as  regards  the  interior  of  the  fabric.  The  area  had 
also  its  divisions  appropriated  to  particular  purpos 
es,  with  a  nomenclature  of  its  own  attached  to  each 
The  space  immediately  before  the  oppidum  was 
termed  circus  primus ;  that  near  the  mcta  prima, 
circus  interior  or  intimus,1*  which  latter  spot,  in  the 
Circus  Maxim  us,  was  also  termed  ad  Murcim  or  at 


1.  (1.0.)  — S.  (Chamber  XI.,  No.  10.)  — S.  (Stat.,  Thob.,  yi. 
SM.— Hot.,  Epiat.,1.,  xiT.,».)— 4.  (Sidon.,  Carm.,  xxiii.,  310,' 
— S.  (Caaaiodor.,  Var.  Ep.,  iii.,  51.)  —8.  (Aoaon.,  Epist.,  x»iii. 
II.)— 7.  (Orid,  Triat.,  V.,  ix.,  S9.)-8.  (Id.,  Met.,  ii.,  155.-SU 
Ital.,  xri.,  8ia>  —  9.  (Id.,  xn.,  317.1—  10.  (I.e.)  — 11.  (Epiel. 
xriii.,  IS.)  — 1!.  (Lamprid.,  Commod.,  16.)  — 13.  (Dion  <»•• 
lxxii.,  p..im.)— 14.  (Varro,  De  Ling  Lit.,  t.,  154.) 
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MurctMm,  front  the  altar  of  Venus  Murtia  or  Murcia, 
placed  there.1  The  term  arena  belongs  to  an  am- 
phitheatre ;  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  it  was 
applied  in  the  circus  to  the  large  open  space  be- 
tween  the  careeres  and  prima  ratio,  when  the  circus 
was  "used  for  the  exhibition  of  athletic  games,  for 
which  the  locality  seems  best  adapted;  but  in  Sil- 
ius  Itaucus*  it  is  put  for  the  part  down  the  spina. 
When  the  circus  was  used  for  racing,  the  course 
was  termed  rpaXtum'  or  tpatia,  because  the  match 
included  more  than  one  circuit.4  It  is  also  called 
comanu,'  and  poetically  atnor.' 

At  the  entrance  of  the  course,  exactly  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  line  (J,  K),  were  two  small  pedestals 
(kermuti)  on  each  side  of  the  podium,  to  which  was 
attached  a  chalked  rope  (alba  tinea'),  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  start  fair,  precisely  as  is  prac- 
tised at  Rome  for  the  hone-races  during  Carni- 
val. Thus,  when  the  doors  of  the  careeres  were 
thrown  open,  if  any  of  the  horses  rushed  out  before 
the  others,  they  were  brought  up  by  this  rope  until 
the  whole  were  fairly  abreast,  when  it  was  loosened 
from  one  side,  and  all  poured  into  the  course  at 
once.  In  the  Lyons  mosaic  the  alba  tinea  is  dis- 
tinctly traced  at  the  spot  just  mentioned,  and  one 
of  the  chariots  is  observed  to  be  upset  at  the  very 
place,  while  the  others  pursue  their  course.  A  sec- 
ond alba  tinea  is  also  drawn  across  the  course,  ex- 
actly half  way  down  the  spina,  the  object  of  which 
has  not  been  explained  by  the  publisher  of  the  mo- 
saic. It  has  been  obserred  that  this  is  a  double 
race ;  and  as  the  circus  represented  was  probably 
loo  narrow  to  admit  of  eight  chariots  starting 
abreast,  it  became  necessary  that  an  alba  tinea 
should  be  drawn  for  each  set ;  and,  consequently, 
one  in  advance  of  the  other.  The  writer  has  often 
seen  the  accident  alluded  to  above  happen  at  Rome, 
when  an  over-eager  horse  rushes  against  the  rope 
and  gets  thrown  down.  This  line,  for  an  obvious 
reason,'  was  also  called  calx  and  ereta,'  from 
whence  comes  the  allusion  of  Persius,"  eretata  am- 
Hiio.  The  melts  served  only  to  regulate  the  turn- 
ings of  the  course ;  the  alba  tinea  answered  to  the 
starting  and  winning  post  of  modern  days :  "perac- 
to  legitimo  cursu  ad  cretam  stetere."11  Hence  the 
metaphor  of  Cicero,"  "  quasi  decurso  spatio  ad  car- 
ceres  a  calee  revocari ;"  and  of  Horace,"  "  mors 
ultima  tinea  rerum."1* 

From  this  description  the  Circus  Maximus  differ- 
ed little,  except  in  size  and  magnificence  of  embel- 
lishment. But  as  it  was  used  for  hunting  wild 
beasts,  Julius  Caesar  drew  a  canal,  called  Euripus, 
ten  feet  wide,  around  the  bottom  of  the  podium,  to 
protect  the  spectators  who  sat  there,"  which  was 
removed  by  Nero,"  but  subsequently  restored  by 
other  princes.1'  It  possessed  also  another  variety 
in  three  open  galleries  or  balconies,  at  the  circular 
end,  called  meniana  or  nutmana.1*  The  numbers 
which  the  Circus  Maximus  was  capable  of  contain- 
ing are  computed  at  160,000  by  Dionysius,"  960,000 
Vy  Pliny,"  and  888,000  by  P.  Victor,"  all  of  which 
are  probably  correct,  but  have  reference  to  different 
periods  of  its  history.  Its  very  great  extent  is  in- 
dicated by  Juvenal.**  Its  length  in  the  time  of  Ju- 
lius Cesar  was  three  stadia,  the  width  one,  and  the 


1.  (Caaqan*  Apalerae,  Hat,  Ti,  p.  MS,  ad.  Oodendorp.— 
TertaU,  <le  Spocue,  8.— Holier,  ad  Vamm,  U|-l  (iri- 
tis.) —  J.  (Jar.,  Sat,  Ti.,  MS.)  —4.  (Virg,  .So.,  t,  J16,  US, 
W.-O—n.,  i,  SlS^-6tat,  Tmeb,  Ti.,  SO*.— Hor.,  Epiet,  I., 
m.,  9.— Caaaaare  SU.  ItaL,  ni,  SM.>— S.  (Sit  ItaL,  xri.  Ml.) 
~».  (Id.,  414.}— 7.  (Oeaaioder,  L  e.)  — 8.  (Flia..  H.  N,  hit, 
m.h-9.  (Cut,  Da  Am,  37.  —Seneca,  Epiet,  108.)— 10.  (Sat, 
T,  177.) — 11.  (Pbn.,  H.  N,  Tiii.,  OS,  and  compare  izxt,  58.)— 
H.  (sweet,  ti)  — IS.  (Epiet,  I,  iri,  ».)  — 14.  (Compare 
Ucret.  n_  83.)— IS.  (DionTe,  Hi.,  p.  193.— Suet,  JuL,  38.)— 
H.  (Plin,  II.  N,  Tiii,  7.)— IT.  (Umprid.,  IMioiab,  83.)— 18. 
(••at,  Cal,  IB.)— 18.  (iii,  p.  193.)— 90  (H.  N,  mri,  34.)— 
U   (Ratio  ii.)— 33.  (Sat,  n,  195.) 


depth  of  the  buildings  occupied  half  a  stadium, 
which  is  included  in  the  measurements  given  bj 
Dionysius,'  and  thus  exactly  accounts  for  the  vari- 
ation in  his  computation. 

When  the  Circus  Maximus  was  permanent)* 
formed  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  each  of  the  thirty 
curia)  bad  a  particular  place  assigned  to  it  ;*  which 
separation  of  the  orders  is  considered  by  Niebuir  to 
account  for  the  origin  and  purpose  of  the  Circus 
Flaminius,  which  he  thinks  was  designed  for  the 
games  of  the  commonalty,  who  in  early  times  chose 
their  tribunes  there,  on  the  Fhuninian  Field.*  Be 
that  as  it  may,  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Republic 
these  invidious  distinctions  were  lost,  and  all  class- 
es sat  promiscuously  in  the  circus.'  The  seats 
were  then  marked  off  at  intervals  by  a  line  or 
groove  drawn  across  them  (tinea),  so  that  the  space 
included  between  the  two  lines  afforded  sitting- 
room  for  a  certain  number  of  spectators.  Hence 
the  allusion  of  Ovid  :• 

"  Quid  fnutra  refugi*  T  eogit  no*  tinea  jungi." 
As  the  seats  were  hard  and  high,  the  women  made 
use  of  a  cushion  (pultinus)  and  a  footstool  (scam- 
nun,  scabellum7),  for  which  purpose  the  railing 
which  ran  along  the  upper  edge  of  each  pracinctio 
was  used  by  those  who  sat  immediately  above  it.* 
But  under  the  emperors,  when  it  became  necessary 
to  give  an  adventitious  rank  to  the  upper  classes 
by  privileges  and  distinctions,  Augustus  first,  then 
Claudius,  and  finally  Nero  and  Domitian,  again  sep- 
arated the  senators  and  equites  from  the  commons.* 
The  seat  of  the  emperor,  pulmtiar,1*  cubiculum,"  was 
most  likely,  in  the  same  situation  in  the  Circus  Max- 
imus as  in  the  one  above  described.  It  was  gen- 
erally upon  the  podium,  unless  when  he  presided 
himself,  which  was  not  always  the  case ;"  but  then 
he  occupied  the  elevated  tribunal  of  the  president 
(ruggestut),  over  the  Porta  Pompa.  The  consuls 
and  other  dignitaries  sat  above  the  carceres,"  indi- 
cations of  which  seats  are  seen  in  the  first  wood- 
cut on  page  254.  The  rest  of  the  oppidum  was 
probably  occupied  by  the  musicians  and  persons  who 
formed  part  of  the  pompa. 

The  exterior  of  the  Circus  Maximus  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  portico  one  story  high,  above  which 
were  shops  for  those  who  sold  refreshments." 
Within  the  portico  were  ranges  of  dark  vaults 
which  supported  the  seats  of  the  carta.  These 
were  let  out  to  women  of  the  town." 

The  Circensian  games  (Ludi  Circenses)  were  first 
instituted  by  Romulus,  according  to  the  legends, 
when  be  wished  to  attract  the  Sabine  population  to 
Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  his  own  people 
with  wives,"  and  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  the 
god  Consus,  or  Neptunus  Equestris,  from  whom 
they  were  styled  Coneualet.11  But  after  the  con- 
struction of  the  Circus  Maximus  they  were  called 
indiscriminately  Cireenses,1'  Ronumi,  or  Magni." 
They  embraced  six  kinds  of  games :  I.  Corbos  - 
II.  Lunus  Trouk  ;  III.  Pvoma  Eqdestris  ;  IV 
Ckbtamcn  Gyhnicom  ;  V.  Vknatio  ;  VI.  Nauma- 
chia.  The  last  two  were  not  peculiar  to  the  circus, 
but  were  exhibited  also  in  the  amphitheatre,  or  in 
buildings  appropriated  for  them. 

The  games  commenced  with  a  grand  procession 
(Pompa  Circensis),  in  which  all  those  who  were 
about  to  exhibit  in  the  circus,  as  well  as  persons  of 


1.  (Plm,l.c)— 3.  (Hi, p.  193.)— 3.  (Dionva,  iii.,  p.  !«.)— 
4.  (Hiet  Bob,  to).  1,  p.  446,  banal.)  —  S.  (Suet,  OctaT,  44.) 
—4.  (Amor,  III,  ii  ,  19.  —  Compare  Ovid,  Art.  Amat,  i..  141.) 
7.  (Orid,  Art.  Amat,  i,  1M,  183.)  —  8.  (Orid,  Amor,  III ,  ii , 
«4.)-«.  (Boat.,  Octar.,  44.-Claud,  31.— Nero,  1 1 .— Domit,  8  ) 
—10.  (Suet.,  OotaT,  45.— CUod,  4.)— 11.  (Id,  Nero,  13.)— IS. 
(Suet,  Nero,  I.  c>— IS.  (Sidoo,  Carm,  niii,  317.)— 14.  (Dio- 
uti,  iii,  p.  103.)— IS.  (Jut,  Sat, iii, 05.— Lainprid,  Heliognb, 
98.)— IS.  (Val.Max,ii,4,f  3.)— 17.  (Lit,  i,  «.)— 18.  (Samoa 
ad  Virg,  Georf,  iii,  18.)— 19.  (Lir,  i„  ».) 
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tistinction,  bore  a  part.  The  statues  of  the  gods 
formed  the  most  conspicuous  feature  in  the  show, 
and  were  paraded  upon  wooden  platforms,  called 
fcrcula  and  thenta.1  The  former  were  borne  upon 
the  shoulders,  as  the  statues  of  saints  are  carried 
in  modern  processions  ;*  the  latter  drawn  along 
upon  wheels,  and  hence  the  thenta  which  bore  the 
statue  of  Jupiter  is  termed  Jovi*  plaustrum  by  Ter- 
tullian,'  and  Atdf  bx°!  by  Dion  Cassius.*  The  for- 
mer were  for  painted  images,  or  those  of  light 
material,  the  latter  for  the  heavy  statues.  The 
whole  procession  is  minutely  described  by  Dio- 
nysius.* 

I.  Cursus,  the  races.  The  carriage  usually  em- 
ployed in  the  circus  was  drawn  by  two  or  four 
horses  (biga,  quadriga).     {Vid.  Bioa,  Bioatos.) 

The  usual  number  of  chariots  which  started  for 
each  race  was  four.  The  drivers  {auriga,  agitatoret) 
were  also  divided  into  four  companies,  each  distin- 
guished by  a  different  colour,  to  represent  the  four 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  called  & /actio:*  thus  /actio 
pratina,  the  green,  represented  the  spring,  whence' 
"  Eventum  viridis  quo  colligo  panni ;"  /actio  russa- 
ta,  red,  the  summer;  /actio  veneta,  azure,  the  au- 
tumn ;  and  /actio  alba  or  albata,  white,  the  winter.* 
Originally  there  were  but  two  factions,  albata  and 
russala,*  and,  consequently,  only  two  chariots  start- 
ed at  each  race.  Domitian  subsequently  increased 
the  whole  number  to  six,  by  the  addition  of  two 
new  factions,  aurata  and  purpurea ;"  but  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  exception  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice, and  not  in  general  use.  The  driver  stood  in 
his  car  within  the  reins,  which  went  round  his  back. 
This  enabled  him  to  thro»v  all  his  weight  against 
the  horses,  by  leaning  backward  ;  but  it  greatly  en- 
hanced hU  danger  in  case  of  an  upset,  and  caused 
the  death  of  Hippolytus."  To  avoid  this  peril,  a 
sort  of  knife  or  bill-hook  was  carried  at  the  waist  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  the  reins  in  a  case  of  emer- 
gency, as  is  seen  in  some  of  the  ancient  reliefs,  and 
is  more  clearly  illustrated  in  the  annexed  woodcut, 


copied  from  a  fragment  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Villa  Negroni,  which  also  affords  a  specimen  of  the 
drees  of  an  auriga.  The  torso  only  remains  of  this 
statue,  but  the  head  is  supplied  from  another  an- 
tique, representing  an  auriga,  in  the  Villa  Albani. 


1.  (Suet,  Jul.,  70.)— S.  (Cic.  D«  Off.,  i..  M.)— 3.  (De  Speo- 
tec,  7.)— 4.  (p.  008.)— 5.  (Tii.,  497, 458.— Compare  Ovid,  Amor., 
HI.,  ii,  43,  Ac.)— 8.  (Feitm,  1. 1.)— 7.  (Jut.,  Sat,  xi,  190.)— 8. 
(Tertull,  De  Spectac,  ».— Compare  authorities  quoted  hy  Ru- 
Terti,  ad  Juv,  Tii.,  112.)  — 9.  (Tertull,  1.  c)  — 10.  (Suet., 
Dom.,  7.1—11.  (Eurip.,  Hippol.,  1230,  ed.  Monk.— Compare 
Ovid,  Met.,  xt.,  524.)     '       ™~'  *  *- 

Roe 


When  all  was  ready,  the  doors  tf  the  car  ceres 
were  flung  open,  and  the  chariots  were  funned 
abreast  of  the  alba  tinea  by  men  called  mo  atores, 
from  their  duty  ;  the  signal  for  the  start  was  then 
given  by  the  person  who  presided  at  the  games, 
sometimes  by  sound  of  trumpet,1  or  more  usually 
by  letting  fall  a  napkin,*  whence  the  Circensian 
games  are  called  rpeclaeula  mappa.*  The  origin  of 
this  custom  is  founded  on  a  story  that  Nero,  while 
at  dinner,  hearing  the  shouts  of  the  people,  who 
were  clamorous  for  the  course  to  begin,  threw  down 
his  napkin  as  the  signal.*  The  alba  linea  was  then 
cast  off,  and  the  race  commenced,  the  extent  of 
which  was  seven  times  round  the  spina,*  keeping 
it  always  on  the  left.'  A  course  of  seven  circuits 
was  termed  uniu  muni,  and  twenty-rive  was  this 
number  of  races  run  in  each  day,  the  last  of  which 
was  called  mittut  ararhu,  because  in  early  times 
the  expense  of  it  was  defrayed  by  a  collection  of 
money  (a»)  made  among  the  people.*  Upon  one 
occasion  Domitian  reduced  the  number  of  circuits 
from  seven  to  five,  in  order  to  exhibit  100  mum*  in 
one  day.'  The  victor  descended  from  bis  car  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  race,  and  ascended  the  spina, 
where  he  received  his  reward  (bravium,  from  the 
Greek  Ppadelov') :  this  consisted  of  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,10  and  accounts  for  the  great  wealth 
of  the  charioteers  to  which  Juvenal  alludes,  and 
the  truth  of  which  is  testified  by  many  sepulchraJ 
inscriptions. 

A  single  horseman,  answering  to  the  k&w  of  the 
Greeks,  attended  each  chariot,  the  object  of  which 
seems  to  have  been  twofold ;  to  assist  his  compan- 
ion by  urging  on  the  horses,  when  his  hands  wer* 
occupied  in  managing  the  reins,  and,  if  necessary, 
to  ride  forward  and  clear  the  course,  as  seen  in  th« 
cut  from  the  British  Museum  representing  the  meta, 
which  duty  Cassiodorus"  assigns  to  him,  with  the 
title  of  equut  dttuUoriut.  Other  writers  apply  that 
term  to  those  who  practised  feats  of  horsemanship 
in  the  circus,  leaping  from  one  to  another  when  &t 
their  speed.1'  In  other  respects,  the  horse-racing 
followed  the  same  rules  as  the  chariots. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  Romans  for  these  races 
exceeded  all  bounds.  Lists  of  the  horses  (.libclla), 
with  their  names  and  colours,  and  those  of  the  dri- 
vers, were  handed  about,  and  heavy  bets  made 
upon  each  faction  ;"*  and  sometimes  the  contests 
between  two  parties  broke  out  into  open  violence 
and  bloody  quarrels,  until  at  last  the  disputes  which 
originated  in  the  circus  had  nearly  lost  the  Emperor 
Justinian  his  crown.14 

II.  Lodos  Tkojm,  a  sort  of  sham-fight,  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  ./Eneas,  performed  by  young 
men  of  rank  on  horseback,"  often  exhibited  by  Au- 
gustus and  succeeding  emperors,"  which  is  descri- 
bed by  Virgil." 

III.  Pcgna  Equestrii  xt  Pedestris,  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  battle,  upon  which  occasions  a  camp 
was  formed  in  the  circus." 

IV.  Certaheh  Gymnicum.  Vid.  Athletjb,  and 
the  references  to  the  articles  there  given. 

V.  {Vid.  Vbnatio.)        VI.  {Vid.  Naumachia.) 
The  poinpa  circensis  was  abolished  by  Constan- 

tine,  upon  his  conversion  to  Christianity ;  and  t  le 


1.  (Ovid,  Met.,  x.,  AM.—  Sidon,  Cairn.,  xxiii,  341.)— I 
("mappa,''  Suet.,  N«r,  2*.—  Mart.,  Ep,  XII,  xiix,  9.)— 3 
(Jut.,  Sat,,  xi.,  101.) — 4.  (Caesiodor,  Var.  Ep,  iii,  51.)— 5. 
(Varro,  ap.  Gell,  III,  X,  «.)—«.  (Ovid,  Amor,  III,  ii,  72.— 
80.  Ital,  xvi,  3M.)— 7.  (Serviui  ad  Virg,  Geonr,  iii,  18.- 
Cornpare  Dion  Cat*.,  lix,  p.  908.)— 8.  (Soet,  Dom,  4.)— 9. 
(1  Corinth,  ix,  84.)— 10.  (Juv,  Sat,vu,  113,  114,  243.— Suet, 
Claud.,  tl.j— 11.  (Var.  Ep,  iii,  SI.)— IS.  (Compare  Soet,  Jul., 
39.— Cic,  Pro  Murau,  97.— DionTi,  p.  488.—  Pmrein,  De  Lnd 
Ciroens,  i,  9.)— 13.  (Ovid,  Art.  A  mat.,  i,  1ST,  188.— Juv.,  Sal, 
xi,  800.— Mart,  Ep,  XI,  L,  15.)— 14.  (Gibbuu  c  40.)—  IS.  [Ta 
cit,Ann.,xi,  11.)— 10.  (Suet,  Oder,  43.— Nero,  7.)— 17.  (JEu 
v,  553,  Ac.)— 18.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  39.— Dom..  4  J 
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sthei  games  of  the  circus  by  the  Goths  (A.D  410) ; 
but  the  chariot  rates  continued  at  Constantinople 
until  that  city  was  besieged  by  the  Venetians  (A.D. 
1 804).' 
CIRCUMVALLATIO.  {Vid.  Vaiium.) 
♦CIRIS,  a  species  of  Lark,  according  to  some, 
while  others  think  it  is  a  solitary  bird  with  a  purple 
crest,  which  continually  haunts  the  rocks  and  shores 
of  the  sea.  The  poets  fabled  that  Scylla,  daughter 
of  Nifu-%  was  changed  into  this  bird.' 

•CJRSIUM  (xipoiov).  Sprengel,  upon  the  whole, 
inclines  to  the  opinion  that  this  is  the  Slender  This- 
tle, or  Carduiu  UsnuifloruM*    (Vid.,  however,  Cab- 

PU08  ) 

•CIS  («if ),  an  insect  mentioned  by  Theophrastus* 
as  injurious  to  grain.  Aldrovandus  decides  that  it 
is  the  same  with  the  Cureulio,  which  infests  wheat 
and  barley,  meaning,  no  doubt,  the  Cureulio  grana- 
tin; L,  or  WeeviL  The  rpaf  was  a  species  of  Cur- 
eulio which  infests  pulse :  Scaliger  remarks  that  it 
is  also  called  uliat  by  Theophrastus.* 

CI'SIUM,  a  gig,  i.  «.,  a  light  open  carriage  with 
two  wheels,  adapted  to  carry  two  persons  rapidly 
from  place  to  place.  Its  form  is  sculptured  on  the 
monumental  column  at  Igel, 
near  Treves  (see  woodcut).  It 
had  a  box  or  case,  probably  un- 
der the  seat.*  The  cisia  were 
quickly  drawn  by  mules  (ciri 
toUtntW).  Cicero  mentions 
the  case  of  a  messenger  who 
travelled  66  miles  in  10  hours  in  such  vehicles, 
which  were  kept  for  hire  at  the  stations  along  the 
great  roads ;  a  proof  that  the  ancients  considered 
six  Roman  miles  per  hour  as  an  extraordinary 
speed.*  The  conductors  of  these  hired  gigs  were 
c  ailed  curiam,  and  were  subject  to  penalties  for  care- 
less or  dangerous  driving.' 

*CISSA  or  CITTA  (idaoa,  turra),  a  species  of 
Bird,  which  Hardouin  and  most  of  the  earlier  com- 
mentators hold  to  be  the  Magpie,  or  Cormu  Pica,  L. 
Schneider,  however,  thinks  the  Jay,  or  Corvut  glan- 
dularuu,  more  applicable  to  the  niooa  of  Aristotle. 
The  latter  is  certainly  the  bird  described  by  Pliny 
under  this  name." 

•CISSE1US  {itUjavpic),  Pumice.  Theophrastus" 
was  well  aware  that  Pumice  is  formed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  fire.  He  speaks  of  various  kinds,  specifying 
particularly  the  pumices  of  Nisyrus  and  Melos ;  the 
former  of  which,  however,  are  not  genuine  pumices, 
according  to  Hill,  hut  Tophi.  The  island  of  Melos 
has  always  been  known  to  abound  with  pumices, 
and  those  of  the  very  finest  kind.  This  appears  to 
have  been  the  case  even  in  the  time  of  Theophras- 
tos,  as  appears  by  his  description  of  their  being  light 
and  sandy,  or  easily  rubbed  into  powder." 

•CI'SSOS  or  CITTO?  (xfaror,  Kirroe),  the  com- 
mon Ivy,  or  Hedera  helix.  The  three  species  of  it 
described  by  Dioscoir '  es"  and  other  ancient  writers 
we  now  looked  uf  m  as  mere  varieties.  Theo- 
phrastus," for  example,  says  that  the  three  princi- 
pal sorts  are  the  white,  the  black,  and  that  which  is 
called  helix  (£Uf ).  The  black  is  our  common  ivy, 
and  the  helix  seems  to  be  only  the  same  plant  be- 
fore it  has  become  capable  of  bearing  fruit.  "  That 
the  helix  is  the  ivy  in  its  barren  state,"  observes 
Martrn,  "is  plain  from  the  account  which  Theo- 
phrastus gives  of  it :  he  says  the  leaves  are  angu- 
lar, and  more  neat  than  those  of  ivy,  which  has 


1.  (Nwupoort,  Bit.  Ram,  it.,  *,  4  *.)—».  (Martrn  ad  Vii», 
Geonj,  i,  40S.— Ovid,  Met.,  Tiii,  ISO.)— 3.  (Dioecor,  ir,  117. 
— Adun,  Append,  a.  t.)— 4.  (C.  PL,  ir,  15.)— S.  (Adams,  Ap- 
pear!., i.  ».)— «.  (Peetue,  a.  t.  Ploxinnm.) — 7.  (Vira,  Caul., 
nit,  S.— Ctc..  Phil,  ii.,  »1.)— 8.  (Pro  Baecio  Anwr,  f.)—9.  (Ul- 
Man,  xsti.)— 10.  (Ariatot,  11.  A.,  ix.,  14. — Adams,  Append,  I.  V.) 
II  (De  Land.,  c  xxiiii,  die.)— IS.  (Hill  ad  Theophrast.  U) 
-13  (»„!«.)— 14   (H  P,i,3; 'ii.  18.1 


them  rounder  and  more  simple.  He  adds,  moreo- 
ver, that  it  is  barren.  As  for  the  white  ivy,  it  seems 
to  be  unknown  to  us.  Some,  indeed,  imagine  it  to 
be  that  variety  of  which  the  leaves  are  variegated 
with  white.  But  Theophrastus  expressly  mentions 
the  whiteness  of  the  fruit.  Pliny'  has  confounded 
the  ivy  with  the  cislus,  being  deceived  by  the  simi- 
larity of  the  two  names,  that  of  ivy  being  xiaaoc  or 
ju'rrof,  and  that  of  the  cistut,  (rioTOf."  Fee*  thinks 
that  the  white  ivy  is  the  Azarina  of  the  Middle  Ages ; 
in  other  words,  the  Antirrhinum  aiarinum,  L. 
Sprengel,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  it  the  same 
with  the  helix ;  "  tolet  enim,"  he  observes,  "  quando- 
que  folia  habere  nervit  allni  pallcnlia." — The  bota- 
nists of  the  Middle  Ages  established  as  a  species  of 
Ivy,  under  the  name  of  arborca,  a  variety  which  the 
moderns  merely  distinguish  by  the  epithet  "  eorym- 
bota."  It  is  the  same  with  that  of  which  Virgil 
speaks  in  the  third  Eclogue,  and  in  the  second  book 
of  the  Georgics,'  and  which  is  also  described  with 
as  much  elegance  as  precision  in  a  passage  of  the 
Culex.*  The  Hedera  nigra  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
Eclogues'  is  the  same  which  the  ancients  termed 
"  Dwnysia,"  from  its  being  sacred  to  Bacchus.  It 
is  the  Hedera  poelica  of  Bauhin.  The  epithet  nigra 
has  reference  to  the  dark  hue  of  the  berries  and  the 
deep  green  colour  of  the  leaves.'  Sibthorp,  speak- 
ing of  the  Hedera  helix,  as  found  at  the  present  day 
in  Greece,  remarks,  "  This  tree  hangs  as  a  curtain 
in  the  picturesque  scenery  of  the  marble  caves  ol 
Pendeli.    The  leaves  are  used  for  issues.'" 

CIST  A  (Kiarn)  was  a  small  box  or  chest,  in  which 
anything  might  be  placed ;  but  the  term  was  more 
particularly  applied,  especially  among  the  Greeks, 
to  the  small  boxes  which  were  carried  in  proces- 
sion in  the  festivals  of  Demeter  and  Dionysus. 
These  boxes,  which  were  always  kept  closed  in  the 
public  processions,  contained  sacred  things  connect- 
ed with  the  worship  of  these  deities.' 

In  the  representations  of  the  Dionysian  proces- 
sions, which  frequently  form  the  subject  of  paint- 
ings on  ancient  vases,  women  carrying  ciste  are 


constantly  introduced.  From  one  of  these  paint 
ings,  given  by  Millin  in  his  Pemturee  de  Vote*  An 
liquet,  the  preceding  woodcut  is  taken ;  and  a  simi- 
lar figure  from  the  same  work  is  given  on  page  188 


1.  (H.  N,  xrl,  34.)— «.  (Flora  da  Virrile,  p.  Ixjy.)— S.  (Be 
kg.,  iii.,  Sfc-Caorg,  ii.,  S58.)— 4.  (t,  140.)— J.  (rii.,  38 ;  riii. 
...     •     ._.      „.        ,.„•__,._    _    ._;..  j_jj    fwalpole'i  Me 

Am  it,  ii,  W>—  C» 


Wg.,   Ill,   OW.        UIMUg,   li,  «^u./        ».   |T,   ■■■* 

1*1—8.  (Fee,  Flore  de  Viraile,  p.  lxiii.) 
moire,  vol.  I,  p.  M0.)— 8.  (Orid,  Da  Art. 
tnll..  1»~    *«n  — TthnlL.  I .  ™..  48.) 
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•CTSTHUS  or  CISTUS  (kIo0oc,  icutroc).  The 
common  Ktarot  of  the  Greeks  was  either  the  Cut** 
Cretiau  or  C.  ledamferut.  This  is  the  tree  which 
produces  the  famous  gum  Ladanom.  (Vid.  Lapa- 
mm .)  Sibthorp  makes  the  «or©r  Aptoif  of  Dioscor- 
ides  to  be  the  Citlut  talvifoliu*.1 

CISTO'PHORUS  (.Kiorofopot),  a  silver  coin, 
which  is  supposed  to  belong  to  Rhodes,  and  which 
was  in  general  circulation  in  Asia  Minor  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  the  Romans.' 
It  took  its  name  from  the  device  upon  it,  which  was 
either  the  sacred  chest  (citta)  of  Bacchus,  or,  more 
probably,  a  flower  called  *«mSf .  Its  value  is  ex- 
tremely uncertain,  as  the  only  information  we  pos- 
sess on  the  subject  is  in  two  passages  of  Festus, 
which  are  at  variance  with  each  other,  and  of  which 
certainly  one,  and  probably  the  other,  is  corrupt.' 
Mr.  Hussey  (p.  74,  75),  from  existing  coins  which 
he  takes  for  cistophori,  determines  it  to  be  about  J 
of  the  later  Attic  drachma,  or  Roman  denarius  of 
the  Republic,  and  worth  in  our  money  about  Hi. 

CITHARA.    (Vid.  Lyba.) 

•CITRUS  («r«a  or  Kirpca),  the  Citron-tree.  For 
a  long  period,  as  Fee  remarks,4  the  Citron  was  with- 
out any  specific  name  among  both  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Theophrastus  merely  calls  it  /ii/tea  M17- 
iutv  i)  Tlepoudj.  Pliny*  styles  it  the  Median  or  As- 
syrian Apple-tree,  "  Mahu  Medica  the  Attyriaca." 
At  a  later  period,  upXia  Uepaiicy  became  a  name  ap- 
propriated to  the  Peach-tree,  while  "  mahu  Auyri- 
tca"  ceased  to  be  used  at  all :  the  designation  of 
the  Citron-tree  then  became  more  precise,  under 
the  appellation  of  malus  Medica  or  Citnu  (jt^Xia 
Mq&iKi),  Kirpia).  Of  all  the  species  of  "  Citnu," 
that  which  botanists  term,  par  excellence,  the  Citron- 
tree  of  Media,  was  probably  the  first  known  in  the 
West.  Virgil*  gives  a  beautiful  description  of  it, 
Btyjing  the  fruit  "  felix  malum."  This  epithet  fclix 
is  meant  to  indicate  the  "happy"  employment  of 
the  fruit  as  a  means  of  cure  in  cases  of  poisoning, 
as  well  as  on  other  occasions;  while  the  trittes 
tueci  indicate,  according  to  Fee,  the  bitter  savour 
of  the  rind,  for  it  is  of  the  rind  that  the  poet  here 
points  out,  as  he  thinks,  the  medical  use :  he  makes 
no  allusion  to  the  refreshing  effects  of  the  citron, 
but  only  to  its  tonic  action ;  and  this  latter  could 
not  refer  to  the  juice,  the  properties  of  which  were 
not  as  yet  well  known.  Some  commentators  think 
that,  when  Josephus  speaks  of  the  apple  of  Persia, 
which  in  his  time  served  as  "  kadar,"  he  means  the 
citron.  This,  however,  cannot  be  correct.  It  would 
seem  that  he  merely  refers  to  a  remarkable  and 
choice  kind  of  fruit,  which  was  to  be  an  offering  to 
the  Lord ;  so  that  kadar  cannot  be  the  Hebrew  for 
the  citron-tree  or  its  produce.7  Neither  is  there 
any  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  Jews  in  the  time 
of  Moses  were  acquainted  with  this  tree.* — Virgil* 
says  that  the  fruit  of  the  citron  was  a  specific  against 
poison,  and  also  that  the  Medes  chewed  it  as  a  cor- 
rective of  fetid  breaths,  and  as  a  remedy  for  the 
asthma.  Athenteus"  relates  a  remarkable  story  of 
the  use  of  citrons  against  poison,  which  he  had  from 
a  friend  of  his  who  was  governor  of  Egypt.'  This 
governor  had  condemned  two  malefactors  to  death 
by  the  bite  of  serpents.  As  they  were  being  led  to 
execution,  a  person,  taking  compassion  on  them, 
gave  them  a  citron  to  eat.  The  consequence  of  this 
was,  that  though  they  were  exposed  to  the  bite  of 
the  most  venomous  serpents,  they  received  no  in- 
jury.  The  governor,  being  surprised  at  this  extraor- 
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dinary  result,  inquired  of  the  soldier  who  guardet 
them  what  they  had  eaten  or  drunk  that  day,  and 
being  informed  that  they  had  only  eaten  a  citron, 
he  ordered  that  the  next  day  one  of  them  should 
eat  citron  and  the  other  not.  He  who  had  not  tast 
ed  the  citron  died  presently  after  he  was  bitten  ; 
the  other  remained  unhurt ! — Palladius'  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  who  cultivated  the  citron  with 
any  success  in  Italy.  He  has  a  whole  chapter  on 
the  subject  of  this  tree.  It  seems,  by  his  account, 
that  the  fruit  was  acrid,  which  confirms  what  The- 
ophrastus and  Pliny  have  said  of  it,  that  it  was  not 
esculent.  It  may  have  been  meliorated  by  culture 
since  his  time.' 

CIVI'LE  JUS.    (Vid.  Jos  Civile.) 

CrVTLIS  ACTIO.    (Fid.  Actio,  p.  17.) 

CIVIS.    (Vid.  Civitas.) 

CI'VITAS  (GREEK)  (JJoAjtoo).  In  the  thira 
book  of  the  Politics,  Aristotle  commences  his  in- 
quiry into  the  nature  of  states  with  the  question, 
"  What  constitutes  a  citizen  1"  (voMttk.)  He  de 
fines  a  citizen  to  be  one  who  is  a  partner  in  the  le- 
gislative and  judicial  power  (jiiroxoc  uplaeut  «<u 
apxnc).  No  definition  will  equally  apply  to  all  the 
different  states  of  Greece,  or  to  any  single  state  at 
different  times ;  the  above  seems  to  comprehend 
more  or  less  properly  all  those  whom  the  common 
use  of  language  entitled  to  the  name. 

A  state  in  the  heroic  ages  was  the  government 
of  a  prince ;  the  citizens  were  his  subjects,  and  de- 
rived all  their  privileges,  civil  as  well  as  religious, 
from  their  nobles  and  princes.  Nothing  could  have 
been  farther  from  the  notions  of  those  times  than 
the  ideas  respecting  the  natural  equality  of  freemen 
which  were  considered  self-evident  axioms  in  the 
democracies  of  an  after  period.  In  the  early  gov- 
ernments there  were  no  formal  stipulations;  the 
kings  were  amenable  to  the  gods  alone.  The 
shadows  of  a  council  and  assembly  were  already  in 
existence,  but  their  business  was  to  obey.  Com- 
munity of  language,  of  religion,  and  of  legal  rights, 
as  far  as  they  then  existed,  was  the  bond  of  union ; 
and  their  privileges,  such  as  they  were,  were  read- 
ily granted  to  naturalized  strangers.  Upon  the 
whole,  as  Wachsmuth  has  well  observed,  the  no- 
tion of  citizenship  in  the  heroic  age  only  existed  so 
far  as  the  condition  of  aliens  or  of  domestic  slaves 
was  its  negative. 

The  rise  of  a  dominant  class  gradually  overthrew 
the  monarchies  of  ancient  Greece.  Of  such  a  class, 
the  chief  characteristics  were  good  birth  and  the 
hereditary  transmission  of  privileges,  the  possession 
of  land,  and  the  performance  of  military  service. 
To  these  characters  the  names  yapopoi,  Iirirrif,  ti 
narpitat,  ore.,  severally  correspond.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, these  were  the  only  citizens;  yet  the  lower 
class  were  quite  distinct  from  bondmen  or  slaves. 
It  commonly  happened  that  the  nobility  occupied 
the  fortified  towns,  while  the  Ojfioc  lived  in  the 
country  and  followed  agricultural  pursuits :  when- 
ever the  latter  were  gathered  within  the  walls,  and 
became  seamen  or  handicraftsmen,  the  difference 
of  ranks  was  soon  lost,  and  wealth  made  the  only 
standard.  The  quarrels  of  the  nobility  among 
themselves,  and  the  admixture  of  population  arising 
from  immigrations,  all  tended  to  raise  the  lower 
orders  from  their  political  subjection.  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  the  possession  of  domestic 
slaves,  if  it  placed  them  in  no  new  relation  to  the 
governing  body,  at  any  rate  gave  them  leisure  to 
attend  to  the  higher  duties  of  a  citizen,  and  thus 
served  to  increase  their  political  efficiency. 

During  the  convulsions  which  followed  the  heroic 
ages,  naturalization  was  readily  granted  to  all  who 
desired  it ;  as  the  value  of  citizenship  increased,  it 
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was,  of  course,  more  sparingly  bestowed.  The  ties 
of  hospitality  descended  from  the  prince  to  the  state, 
and  the  friendly  relations  of  the  Homeric  heroes 
were  exchanged  for  the  vpoievlai  of  a  later  period. 
In  political  intercourse,  the  importance  of  these 
last  soon  began  to  be  felt,  and  the  irpol-evot  at  Ath- 
ens, in  after  times,  obtained  rights  only  inferior  to 
actual  citizenship.  {Vid.  Prozinos.)  The  isopo- 
lite  relation  existed,  however,  on  a  much  more  ex- 
tended scale.  Sometimes  particular  privileges  were 
granted :  as  ImyafUa,  the  right  of  intermarriage ; 
fyxnictt,  the  right  of  acquiring  landed  property ; 
uriXtta,  immunity  from  taxation,  especially  iriXeia 
fieroiKun,  from  the  tax  imposed  on  resident  aliens. 
All  these  privileges  were  included  under  the  gen- 
eral term  laoriXua  or  laonoXiraa,  and  the  class 
who  obtained  them  were  called  laoreXelc.  They 
bore  the  same  burdens  with  the  citizens,  and  could 
plead  in  the  courts  or  transact  business  with  the 
people  without  the  intervention  of  a  npoarar^f.1 
If  the  right  of  citizenship  was  conferred  for  services 
done  to  the  state,  the  rank  termed  npotipla  or  titp- 
ytaia  might  be  added.  Naturalized  citizens,  even 
of  the  highest  grade,  were  not  precisely  in  the  same 
condition  with  the  citizen  by  birth,  although  it  is 
not  agreed  in  what  the  difference  consisted.  Some 
think  that  they  were  excluded  from  the  assembly,* 
others  that  they  were  only  ineligible  to  offices,  or, 
at  any  rate,  to  the  archonship. 

The  candidate  on  whom  the  citizenship  was  to 
be  conferred  was  proposed  in  two  successive  as- 
semblies, at  the  second  of  which  at  least  six  thou- 
sand citizens  voted  for  him  by  ballot :  even  if  he 
succeeded,  bis  admission,  like  every  other  decree, 
was  liable  during  a  whole  year  to  a  ypafh  irapa»6- 
fun>.  He  was  registered  in  a  phyle  and  deme,  but 
not  enrolled  in  the  phratria  and  genos ;  and  hence 
it  has  been  argued  that  he  was  ineligible  to  the  of- 
fice of  arcnon  or  priest,  because  unable  to  partici- 
pate in  the  sacred  rites  of  'k*6XKuv  Uarppot  or 
Xtic  'Epufof. 

Thd  object  of  the  phratria)  (which  were  retained 
it  the  constitution  of  Clisthenes,  when  their  num- 
ber no  longer  corresponded  to  that  of  the  tribes) 
was  to  preserve  purity  and  legitimacy  of  descent 
among  the  citizens.  Aristotle  says'  that  for  prac- 
tical purposes  it  was  sufficient  to  define  a  citizen 
as  the  son  or  grandson  of  a  citizen,  and  the  register 
of  the  phratria:  was  kept  chiefly  as  a  record  of  the 
citizenship  of  the  parents.  If  any  one's  claim  was 
disputed,  this  register  was  at  hand,  and  gave  an 
answer  to  all  doubts  about  the  rights  of  his  parents 
or  his  own  identity.  Every  newly-married  woman, 
herself  a  citizen,  was  enrolled  in  the  phratria;  of  her 
husband,  and  every  infant  registered  in  the  phratria 
and  genos  of  its  father.  All  who  were  thus  regis- 
tered must  have  been  bom  in  lawful  wedlock,  of 
parents  who  were  themselves  citizens ;  indeed,  so 
tar  was  this  carried,  that  the  omission  of  any  of  the 
requisite  formalities  in  the  marriage  of  the  parents, 
if  it  did  not  wholly  take  away  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, might  place  the  offspring  under  serious  disa- 
bilities. This,  however,  was  only  carried  out  in  its 
almost  rigour  at  the  time  when  Athenian  citizen- 
ship was  most  valuable.  In  Solon's  time,  it  is  not 
certain  that  the  offspring  of  a  citizen  and  of  a  for- 
eign woman  incurred  any  civil  disadvantage ;  and 
even  the  law  of  Pericles,4  which  exacted  citizen- 
ship on  the  mother's  side,  appears  to  have  become 
obsolete  very  soon  afterward,  as  we  find  it  re-en- 
acted by  Aristopbon  in  the  archonship  of  Euclides, 
B.C.  403.* 


1.  (BScfch,  Posuc  Earn,  of  Atheu,  it,  p.  310,  318. — Niebuhr, 
Hi*.  Boat,  ii.,  p.  SO.— Herman,  Manual.,  c.  ri.y- 9.  (Niebubr, 
Kat.  Eoa-,  ii-,  p.  SO.) — 3.  (Pol,  iii,  8.)— 4.  (Flat.,  PericL,  c 
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It  is  evident,  then,  from  the  very  object  ot  me 
phratria;,  why  the  newly- admitted  citizen  was  not 
enrolled  in  them.  As  the  same  "*ason  did  not  ap- 
ply to  the  children,  these,  if  bom  of  women  wh« 
were  citizens,  were  enrolled  in  the  phratria  oi  then 
maternal  grandfather.1  Still  an  additional  safe- 
guard was  provided  by  the  registry  of  the  deme. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen,  the  son  of  a  citizen  was  re- 
quired to  devote  two  years  to  the  exercises  of  the 
gymnasia,  at  the  expiration  of  which  terra  he  was 
enrolled  in  his  deme ;  and,  after  taking  the  oath  of 
a  citizen,  was  armed  in  the  presence  of  the  assem- 
bly. He  was  then  of  age,  and  might  marry  ;  but 
was  required  to  spend  two  years  more  as  a  xepixo- 
Aof  in  frontier  service  before  he  was  admitted  to 
take  part  in  the  assembly  of  the  people.  The  ad- 
mission into  the  phratria  and  deme  were  alike  at- 
tended with  oaths  and  other  solemn  formalities : 
when  a  ioKtuaola  or  general  scrutiny  of  the  claims 
of  citizens  took  place,  it  was  intrusted  to  both  of 
them ;  indeed,  the  registry  of  the  deme  was  the 
only  check  upon  the  naturalized  citizen. 

These  privileges)  however,  were  only  enjoyed 
while  the  citizen  was  Mriftot :  in  other  words,  did 
not  incur  any  sort  of  irt/ua.  'Ari/ua  was  of  two 
sorts,  either  partial  or  total.  In  the  former  case, 
the  rights  of  citizenship  were  forfeited  for  a  time 
or  in  a  particular  case  ;  as  when  public  debtors,  for 
instance,  were  debarred  from  the  assembly  and 
courts  until  the  debt  was  paid;*  or  when  a  plaintiff 
was  subjected  to  irt/ua,  and  debarred  from  institu- 
ting certain  public  suits  if  he  did  not  obtain  a  fifth 
part  of  the  votes.'  Total  in/tla  was  incurred  for 
the  worse  sort  of  crimes,  such  as  bribery,  embez 
zlement,  perjury,  neglect  of  parents,  &c*  It  did 
not  affect  the  property  of  the  delinquent,  but  only 
deprived  him  of  his  political  rights :  perhaps  it  did 
not  contain  any  idea  even  of  dishonour,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  was  the  punishment  of  an  offence.  The 
punishment  did  not  necessarily  extend  to  the  family 
of  the  offender,  although  in  particular  cases  it  may 
have  done  so.' 

Recurring,  then,  to  Aristotle's  definition,  we  find 
the  essential  properties  of  Athenian  citizenship  to 
have  consisted  in  the  share  possessed  by  every  citi- 
zen in  the  legislature,  in  the  election  of  magistrates, 
in  the  Soici/iaota,  and  in  the  courts  of  justice. 

The  lowest  unity  under  which  the  citizen  was 
contained  was  the  yhog  or  clan ;  its  members  were 
termed  yevv^rai  or  d/ioyuXaitrti .  Thirty  ytvt)  form- 
ed a  fparpia,  which  latter  division,  as  was  observ- 
ed above,  continued  to  subsist  long  after  the  four 
tribes,  to  which  the  twelve  phratnes  anciently  cor- 
responded, bad  been  done  away  by  the  constitution 
of  Clisthenes.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
these  divisions  originated  in  the  common  descent 
of  the  persons  who  were  included  in  them,  as  they 
certainly  did  not  imply  any  such  idea  in  later  times. 
Rather  they  are  to  be  considered  as  mere  political 
unions,  yet  formed  in  imitation  of  the  natural  ties 
of  the  patriarchal  system. 

If  we  would  picture  to  ourselves  the  true  notion 
which  the  Greeks  imbodied  in  the  word  mTut,  we 
must  lay  aside  all  modem  ideas  respecting  the  na- 
ture and  object  of  a  state.  With  us,  practically,  if 
not  in  theory,  the  tuential  object  of  a  state  hardly 
embraces  more  than  the  protection  of  life  and  prop- 
erty. The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  most 
vivid  conception  of  the  state  as  a  whole,  every  part 
of  which  was  to  co-operate  to  some  great  end,  to 
which  all  other  duties  were  considered  as  subordi- 
nate. Thus  the  aim  of  democracy  was  said  to  be 
liberty;  wealth,  of  oligarchy;  and  education,  of  ar- 
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istocracy.  In  «U  governments  the  endeaTour  was 
to  draw  the  social  union  as  close  as  possible,  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  with  this  view  that  Aristotle 
laid  down  a  principle  which  answered  well  enough 
to  the  accidental  circumstances  of  the  Grecian 
states,  that  a  itoXie  must.be  of  a  certain  size  Ifiv 
Y'lpJ*  de/sa  ftvptddov  irofae  In  iariv1). 

This  unity  of  purpose  was  nowhere  so  fully  car- 
ried out  as  in  the  government  of  Sparta ;  and,  if 
Sparta  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  model  of  a  Do- 
rian state,  we  may  add,  in  the  other  Dorian  govern- 
ments. Whether  Spartan  institutions  in  their  es- 
sential parts  were  the  creation  of  a  single  master- 
mind, or  the  result  of  circumstances  modified  only 
by  the  genius  of  Lycurgus,  their  design  was  evi- 
dently to  unite  the  governing  body  among  them- 
selves against  the  superior  numbers  of  the  subject 
population.  The  division  of  lands,  the  syssitia,  the 
education  of  their  youth,  all  tended  to  this  great 
object.  The  most  important  thing,  next  to  union 
among  themselves,  was  to  divide  the  subject  class, 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  the  government  confer- 
ring some  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  on  the  Helots. 
Properly  speaking,  the  Helots  cannot  be  said  to  have 
had  any  political  rights ;  yet,  being  serfs  of  the  soil, 
they  were  not  absolutely  under  the  control  of  their 
masters,  and  were  never  sold  out  of  the  country 
even  by  the  state  itself.  Their  condition  was  not 
one  of  hopeless  servitude ;  a  legal  way  was  open 
to  them,  by  which,  through  many  intermediate  sta- 
ges, they  might  attain  to  liberty  and  citizenship.' 
Those  who  followed  their  masters  to  war  were 
deemed  worthy  of  especial  confidence  ;  indeed, 
when  they  served  among  the  heavy-armed,  it  seems 
to  have  been  usual  to  give  them  their  liberty.  The 
ieeitoatovavTat,  by  whom  the  Spartan  fleet  was  al- 
most entirely  manned,  were  freedmen,  who  were 
allowed  to  dwell  where  they  pleased,  and  probably 
had  a  portion  of  land  allotted  them  by  the  state. 
After  they  had  been  in  possession  of  their  liberty 
for  some  time,  they  appear  to  have  been  called  veo- 
tiafuiitic,*  the  number  of  whom  soon  came  near  to 
that  of  the  citizens.  The  puSuvts  or  /tSOaxcc  (as 
their  name  implies)  were  also  emancipated  Helots ; 
their  descendants,  too,  must  have  received  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  as  Callicratidas,  Lysander,  and 
Gylippus  were  of  Mothacic  origin.*  We  cannot 
suppose  that  they  passed  necessarily  and  of  course 
into  the  full  Spartan  franchise  ;  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  at  Sparta,  as  at  Athens,  intermarriage 
with  citizens  might  at  last  entirely  obliterate  the 
badge  of  former  servitude. 

The  perioeci  are  not  to  be  considered  as  a  sub- 
ject class,  but  rather  as  a  distinct  people,  separa- 
ted by  their  customs  as  well  as  by  their  origin  from 
the  genuine  Spartans.  It  seems  unlikely  that  they 
were  admitted  to  vote  in  the  Spartan  assembly; 
yet  they  undoubtedly  possessed  civil  rights  in  the 
communities  to  which  they  belonged,*  and  which 
would  hardly  have  been  called  ir6Xcic  unless  they 
had  been  in  some  sense  independent  bodies.  In 
the  army  they  commonly  served  as  hoplites,  and 
we  find  the  command  at  sea  intrusted  to  one  of  this 
class.*  In  respect  of  political  rights,  the  perioeci 
were  in  the  same  condition  with  the  plebeians  in 
the  early  history  of  Rome,  although  in  every  other 
respect  far  better  off,  as  they  participated  in  the  di- 
vision of  lands,  and  enjoyed  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  engaging  in  trade  and  commerce. 

What  confirms  the  view  here  taken  is  the  fact 
that,  as  far  as  we  know,  no  individual  of  this  class 
was  ever  raised  to  participate  in  Spartan  privileges. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  erroneous  than 


1.  (Pol.,  Tii.,  4.— Nie.  Elh.,  ii.,  10.)—  i.  (MOlIor,  Doriun, 
ni,  J,  «  5  )— 3.  (Thucyd,  rii.,  38.;— 4.  (Muller,  Dori«n>,  ii,  S, 
»  ».)— 5.  (MuU.r,  Doruuu,  iii,  S,  4  «.;-«.  (Thucyd,  Tiii„».) 
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to  look  upon  them  as  an  oppressed  race.  Evei 
their  exclusion  from  the  assembly  cannot  be  view- 
ed in  this  light ;  for,  had  they  possessed  the  privi- 
lege, their  residence  in  the  country  would  have  de- 
barred them  from  its  exercise.  It  only  remains  to 
consider  in  what  the  superiority  of  the  genuine 
Spartan  may  have  consisted.  In  the  first  place, 
besides  the  right  of  voting  in  the  assembly  and  be- 
coming a  candidate  for  the  magistracies,  he  war 
possessed  of  lands  and  slaves,  and  was  thus  ex 
empt  from  all  care  about  the  necessaries  of  life . 
secondly,  on  the  field  of  battle  he  always  serve.' 
among  the  hoplites;  thirdly,  he  participated  in  tb 
Spartan  education,  and  in  all  other  Dorian  institr 
tions,  both  civil  and  religious.  The  reluctant 
which  Sparta  showed  to  admit  foreigners  was  prt 
portioned  to  the  value  of  these  privileges :  indeet 
Herodotus1  says  that  Sparta  had  only  conferred  it» 
full  franchise  in  two  instances.  In  legal  rights  a) 
Spartans  were  equal ;  but  there  were  yet  several 
gradations,  which,  when  once  formed,  retained  theit 
hold  on  the  aristocratic  feelings  of  the  people.' 
First,  as  we  should  naturally  expect,  there  was  the 
dignity  of  the  Heraclide  families ;  and,  connected 
with  this,  a  certain  pre-eminence  of  the  Hyllean 
tribe.  Another  distinction  was  that  between  the 
bjioioi  and  iirofuiovec,  which  in  later  times  appears 
to  have  been  considerable.  The  latter  term  proba- 
bly comprehended  those  citizens  who,  from  degen- 
eracy of  manners  or  other  causes,  had  undergone 
some  kind  of  civil  degradation.  To  these  the  tpotot 
were  opposed,  although  it  is  not  certain  in  what  the 
precise  difference  consisted.  It  need  hardly  be  add- 
ed, that  at  Sparta,  as  elsewhere,  the  union  of  wealth 
with  birth  always  gave  a  sort  of  adventitious  rank 
to  its  possessor. 

All  the  Spartan  citizens  were  included  m  the 
three  tribes,  Hylleans,  Dymanes  or  Dymanate,  and 
Pamphilians,  each  of  which  were  divided  into  ten 
obes  or  phratries.  Under  these  obes  there  must 
undoubtedly  have  been  contained  some  lesser  sub- 
division, which  Muller,  with  great  probability,  sup- 
poses to  have  been  termed  rptaicdj-.  The  citizens 
of  Sparta,  as  of  most  oligarchical  states,  were  land- 
owners, although  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
looked  upon  as  an  essential  of  citizenship. 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work  to  give 
an  account  of  the  Grecian  constitutions,  except  so 
far  as  may  illustrate  the  rights  of  citizenship.  What 
perversions  in  the  form  of  government,  according 
to  Greek  ideas,  were  sufficient  to  destroy  the  es- 
sential notion  of  a  citizen,  is  a  question  which,  fol- 
lowing Aristotle's  example,' we  may  he  content  to 
leave  undecided.  He  who,  being  personally  free, 
enjoyed  the  fullest  political  privileges,  participated 
in  the  assembly  and  courts  of  judicature,  was  eli- 
gible to  the  highest  offices,  and  received  all  this  by 
inheritance  from  his  ancestors,  most  entirely  satis- 
fied the  idea  which  the  Greeks  expressed  in  the 
word  mMrtic. 

CrVITAS  (ROMAN).  Civitas  means  the  whota 
body  of  cives  or  members  of  any  given  state.  It  is 
defined  by  Cicero*  to  be  "  concilium  coetusque  horn- 
inum  jure  sociati."  A  civitas  is,  therefore,  properly 
a  political  community,  sovereign  and  independent. 
The  word  civitas  is  frequently  used  by  the  Roman 
writers  to  express  the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen,  as 
distinguished  from  those  of  other  persons  not  Ro- 
man citizens,  as  in  the  phrases  dare  eivitatem,  dona- 
re  civilate,  uturpare  eivitatem. 

If  we  attempt  to  distinguish  the  members  of  any 
given  civitas  from  all  other  people  in  the  world,  we 
can  only  do  H  by  enumerating  all  the  rights  and 
duties  of  a  member  of  this  civitas,  which  are  not 
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rights  and  duties  of  a  person  who  is  not  a  member 
of  this  civiias.  If  any  rights  and  duties  which  be- 
long to  a  member  of  this  civitas,  and  do  not  belong 
to  any  person  not  a  member  of  this  civitas,  are 
omitted  in  the  enumeration,  it  is  an  incomplete 
enumeration ;  for  the  rights  and  duties  not  express- 
ly included  must  be  assumed  as  common  to  the 
members  of  this  civitas  and  to  all  the  world.  Hav- 
ing enumerated  all  the  characteristics  of  the  mem- 
bers of  any  given  civitas,  we  have  then  to  show 
how  a  man  acquires  them,  and  the  notion  of  a 
member  of  such  civitas  is  then  complete. 

Some  members  of  a  political  community  {civet) 
may  have  more  political  rights  than  others ;  a  prin- 
ciple by  the  aid  of  which  Savigny1  has  expressed 
briefly  and  clearly  the  distinction  between  the  two 
great  classes  of  Roman  citizens  under  the  Repub- 
lic :  "  In  the  free  Republic  there.were  two  classes 
of  Roman  citizens,  one  that  bad,  and  another  that 
bad  not,  a  share  in  the  sovereign  power  (optimo 
jure,  no*  opttmo  jure  cite*).  That  which  peculiarly 
distinguished  the  higher  class  was  the  right  to  vote 
in  a  tribe,  and  the  capacity  of  enjoying  magistracy 
(nffragium  el  honore*)."  According  to  this  view, 
the  Jus  civitatis  comprehended  that  which  the  Ro- 
mans called  jus  publicum,  and  also,  and  most  par- 
ticularly, that  which  they  called  jus  privatum.  The 
jus  privatum  comprehended  the  jus  connubii  and 
jus  commercii,  and  those  who  had  not  these  had 
no  citizenship.  Those  who  had  the  jus  suflra- 
giorum  and  jus  honorum  bad  the  complete  citizen- 
ship, or,  in  other  words,  tbey  were  optimo  jure 
eives.  Those  who  had  the  privatum,  but  not  the 
publicum  jus,  were  citizens,  though  citizens  of  an 
inferior  class.  The  jus  privatum  seems  to  be  equiv- 
alent to  the  jus  Quiritium,  and  the  civitas  Romana 
to  the  jos  publicum.  Accordingly,  we  sometimes 
And  the  jus  Quiritium  contrasted  with  the  Romana 
emtas.*  Livy*  says  that,  until  B.C.  188,  the  For- 
muni,  Ftndani,  and  Arpinatea  had  the  civitas  with- 
out the  suffragiutn. 

Ulpian*  has  stated,  with  great  clearness,  a  distinc- 
tion, as  existing  in  his  time  among  the  free  persons 
who  were  within  the  political  limits  of  the  Roman 
state,  which  it  is  of  great  importance  to  apprehend 
dearly.  The  distinction  probably  existed  in  an 
early  period  of  the  Roman  state,  and  certainly  ob- 
tained in  the  time  of  Cicero.  There  were  three 
classes  of  such  persons,  namely,  cives,  Latini,  and 
peregrini.  Gaius*  points  to  the  same  division  where 
he  says  that  a  slave,  when  made  free,  might  be- 
come a  civis  Romanus  or  a  Latinus,  or  might  be  in 
the  number  of  the  peregrini  dediticii,  according  to 
circumstances.  Cvrit,  according  to  Ulpian,  is  he 
who  possesses  the  complete  rights  of  a  Roman  citi- 
cea.  Peregrin**  was  incapable  of  exercising  the 
rights  of  commercium  and  connubium,  which  were 
tan  characteristic  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen ;  but 
he  bad  a  capacity  for  making  all  kinds  of  contracts 
which  were  allowable  by  the  jus  gentium.  The 
Latimu  was  in  an  intermediate  state ;  he  had  not 
the  coDBubium,  and,  consequently,  had  not  the 
'  k  potest**,  nor  rights  of  agnatio ;  but  he  had  the 
or  the  right  of  acquiring  quiritarian 
•wnersaip,  and  he  had  also  a  capacity  for  all  acts 
■arident  to  quiritarian  ownership,  as  vindicatio,  in 
iure  eoaaio,  mancipatio,  and  testamenti  (actio, 
winch  last  comprises  the  power  of  making  a  will  in 
Roman  form,  and  of  becoming  heres  under  a  will. 
These  were  the  general  capacities  of  a  Latinus  and 
peregrinus ;  but  a  Latinus  or  a  peregrinus  might 
obtain  by  special  favour  certain  rights  which  he  had 
not  by  virtue  of  his  condition  only.    The  legitima 

I.  (Gwcttchta  daa  R9m.  Rechu  im  MitteklMr,  c.  ii.,  p.  St,) 
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hereditas  was  not  included  in  the  testamenti  iactrk. 
for  the  legitima  hereditas  presupposed  agnatio,  and 
agnatio  presupposed  connubium. 

According  to  Savigny,  the  notion  of  civis  and 
civitas  had  its  origin  in  the  union  of  the  patricii  and 
the  plebea  as  one  state.  The  peregrinitas,  in  the 
sense  above  stated,  originated  in  tbp  conquest  of  a 
state  by  the  Romans,  when  the  conquered  state  did 
not  obtain  the  civitas;  and  he  conjectures  that  the 
notion  of  peregrinitas  was  applied  originally  to  all 
citizens  of  foreign  s'ates  who  had  a  fcedus  with 
Rome. 

The  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen  were  acquired  in 
several  ways,  but  most  commonly  by  a  person  being 
born  of  parents  who  were  Roman  citizens.  A  pa- 
ter familias,  a  Alius  familias,  a  mater  Camillas,  and 
Alia  familias,  were  all  Roman  citizens,  though  the 
first  only  was  sui  juris,  and  the  rest  were  not  If  a 
Roman  citizen  married  a  Latina  or  a  peregrina,  be- 
lieving her  to  be  a  Roman  citizen,  and  begot  a  child, 
this  child  was  not  in  the  power  of  his  father,  be- 
cause it  was  not  a  Roman  citizen;  but  the  child 
was  either  a  Latinus  or  a  peregrinus,  according  to 
the  condition  of  his  mother ;  and  no  child  followed 
the  condition  of  his  father  unless  there  was  connu- 
bium between  his  father  and  mother.  By  a  sena- 
tus  consultum,  the  parents  were  allowed  to  prove 
their  mistake  (cautam  errorit  probare) ;  and,  on  this 
being  done,  both  the  mother  and  the  child  became 
Roman  citizens,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  son 
was  in  the  power  of  the  father.1  Other  cases  rela- 
ting to  the  matter,  called  causa;  probatio,  are  stated 
by  Gaius,'  from  which  it  appears  that  the  facilities 
for  obtaining  the  Roman  civitas  were  gradually  ex- 
tended.* 

A  slave  might  obtain  the  civitas  by  manumis- 
sion (tindicta),  by  the  census,  and  by  a  testan  <>n 
turn,  if  there  was  no  legal  impediment ;  but  it  de- 
pended on  circumstances,  as  already  stated,  wheth- 
er be  became  a  civis  Romanus,  a  Latinus,  or  in 
the  number  of  the  peregrini  dediticii.    (Vid.  Man- 

OMISSIO.) 

The  civitas  could  be  conferred  on  a  foreigner  by 
a  lex,  as  in  the  case  of  Archias,  who  was  a  civis  of 
Heraclea,  a  civitas  which  bad  a  fcedus  with  Rome, 
and  who  claimed  the  civitas  Romana  under  the  pro- 
visions of  a  lex  of  Silvanus  and  Carbo,  B.C.  89.  ♦  By 
the  provisions  of  this  lex,  the  person  who  chose  to 
take  the  benefit  of  it  was  required,  within  sixty 
days  after  the  passing  of  the  lex,  to  signify  to  the 
pretor  his  wish  and  consent  to  accept  the  civitas 
(prqfiteri).  Cicero*  speaks  of  the  civitas  being  giv- 
en to  all  the  Neapolltani ;  and  in  the  oration  Pro 
Baibo*  he  alludes  to  the  Julian  lex  (B.C.  90),  by 
which  the  civitas  was  given  to  the  socii  and  Latini ; 
and  he  remarks  that  a  great  number  of  the  people 
of  Heraclea  and  Neapolis  made  opposition  to  this 
measure,  preferring  their  former  relation  to  Rome 
as  civitates  federate  (Jaderu  mi  libertatem)  to 
the  Romana  civitas.  The  lex  of  Silvanus  and 
Carbo  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  supply  a  de- 
fect in  the  Julia  lex,  and  to  give  the  civitas,  under 
certain  limitations,  to  foreigners  who  were  citizens 
of  federate  states  (faderatie  eimtatibu*  adecripti) 
Thus  the  great  mass  of  the  Italians  obtained  th«. 
civitas,  and  the  privileges  of  the  former  civitates 
fcederats  were  extended  to  the  provinces,  first  to 
part  of  Gaul,  and  then  to  Sicily,  under  the  name  of 
Jus  Latii  or  Latinitas.  This  Latinitah  gave  a  man 
the  right  of  acquiring  the  Roman  citizenship  by 
having  exercised  a  magistratus  in  his  own  civi- 
tas ;  a  privilege  which  belonged  to  the  foederats 
civitates  of  Italy  before  they  obtained  the  Roman 
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eivitaa.  It  probably  also  included  the  Latinitas  of 
tJlpian,  that  is,  the  commercium  or  individual  privi- 
lege.' 

With  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  power, 
the  political  rights  of  Roman  citizens  became  in- 
significant, and  the  commercium  and  the  more  easy 
acquisition  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  were  the 
only  parts  of  the  civitas  that  were  valuable.  The 
constitution  of  Antoninus  Caracalla,  which  gave  the 
civitas  to  all  the  Roman  world,  applied  only  to  com- 
munities, and  not  to  individuals  ;  its  effect  was  to 
make  all  the  cities  in  the  empire  municipia,  and  all 
Latini  into  cives.  The  distinction  of  cives  and  La- 
tini,  from  this  time  forward,  only  applied  to  individ- 
uals, namely,  to  freedmen  and  their  children.  The 
peregrinitas,  in  like  manner,  ceased  to  be  applica- 
ble to  communities,  and  only  existed  in  the  dedi- 
ticii  as  a  class  of  individuals.  The  legislation  of 
Justinian  finally  put  an  end  to  what  remained  of 
this  ancient  division  into  classes,  and  the  only  di- 
vision of  persons  was  into  subjects  of  the  Cesar 
and  slaves. 
'  The  origin  of  the  Latinitas  of  Ulpian  is  referred 
by  Savigny,  by  an  ingenious  conjecture,  to  the 
year  B.C.  209,  when  eighteen  of  the  thirty  Latin 
colonies  remained  true  to  Rome  in  their  struggle 
against  Hannibal,  while  twelve  refused  their  aid. 
The  disloyal  colonies  were  punished ;  and  it  is  a 
conjecture  of  Savigny,  and,  though  only  a  conjec- 
ture, one  supported  by  strong  reasons,  that  the 
eighteen  loyal  colonies  received  the  commercium 
as  the  reward  of  their  loyalty,  and  that  they  are  the 
origin  of  the  Latinitas  of  Ulpian.  This  conjecture 
renders  intelligible  the  passage  in  Cicero's  oration,' 
in  which  he  speaks  of  nexum  and  hereditas  as  the 
rights  of  the  twelve  (eighteen  1)  colonies. 

The  word  civitas  is  often  used  by  the  Roman 
writers  to  express  any  political  community,  as  Civ- 
itas Antiochiensium,  <kc. 

(Savigny,  Zcittchrift,  v.,  &c.,  Uebcr  die  Enttte- 
nung,  oca,  der  Latinitat ;  Heinecc,  Syntagma,  ed. 
Haubold,  Epicritit  ;  Rosshirt,  Grundlinien  Set  RSm. 
Rechlt,  Einleitung  ;  and  vid.  Banish  mint,  and  Ca- 
put.) 

CLARIGATIO.    {Vid.  Fetialm.) 

CLASSES.    (Vid.  Caput,  Cohitia.) 

CLA'SSICUM.    (Vid.  CogNu.) 

CLAVA'RIUM.    (Vid.  Clavu.) 

CLAVIS  (*vWc,  dim.  kXttSlov),  a  Key.  The  key 
was  used  in  very  early  times,  and  was  probably 
introduced  into  Greece  from  Egypt ;  although  Eu- 
stathius'  states  that  in  early  tiroes  all  fastenings 
were  made  by  chains,  and  that  keys  were  compar- 
atively of  a  much  later  invention,  which  invention 
he  attributes  to  the  Laconians.  Pliny*  records  the 
name  of  Theodoras  of  Samos  as  the  inventor,  the 
person  to  whom  the  art  of  fusing  bronze  and  iron  is 
ascribed  by  Pausanias.    (Vid.  Bronze,  p.  178  ) 

We  have  no  evidence  regarding  the  materials  of 
which  the  Greeks  made  their  keys,  but  among  the 
Romans  the  larger  and  coarser  sort  were  made 
of  iron.  Those  discovered  at  Pompeii  and  else- 
where are  mostly  of  bronze,  which  we  may  assume 
to  be  of  a  better  description,  such  as  were  kept  by 
the  mistress  (matrona)  of  the  household.  In  ages 
still  later,  gold  and  even  wood  are  mentioned  as 
materials  from  which  keys  were\nade.* 

Among  the  Romans  the  key  of  the  house  was 
consigned  to  the  porter  (janitor*),  and  the  keys  of 
the  other  departments  in  the  household  to  the  slave 
upon  whom  the  care  of  each  department  devolved,' 

1.  (Sitmb.,  t.,  187,  ed.  Cuanb.)  — J.  (Pro  Carina,  ».)— ». 
(«d  Horn.,  Od.,  ix.)— 4.  (H.  N.,  rii.,  S?.)— 5.  (Augustin.,  De 
Doctrin.  ChriM.,  jr.,  3.)— (.  (Amleiin,  Met.,  i.,  p.  53,  ed. 
Oudendorp.— Correct.,  Sent  ,  172.)— 7.  (Senee.,  De  Ira,  flu, 
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upon  a  knowledge  of  wnich  custom  the  point  of  ins 
epigram  in  Martial*  turns. 

When  a  Roman  woman  first  entered  her  hus- 
band's house  after  marriage,  the  keys  of  the  stores 
were  consigned  to  her.  Hence,  when  a  wife  was 
divorced,  the  keys  were  taken  from  ber;»  and  when 
she  separated  from  her  husband,  she  sent  him  back 
the  keys.'  The  keys  of  the  wine-cellar  were,  how- 
ever, not  given  to  the  wife,  according  to  Pliny,1  who 
relates  a  story,  upon  the  authority  of  Fabius  1'ietor, 
of  a  married  woman  being  starved  to  death  by  ber 
relatives  for  having  picked  the  lock  of  the  closet  in 
which  the  keys  of  the  cellar  were  kept 

The  annexed  woodcut  represents  a  key  found  at 
Pompeii,  and  now  preserved  in  tbe  Museum  at  Na- 
ples, the  size  of  which  indicates  that  it  was  used  as 
a  door-key.  The  tongue,  with  an  eye  in  it,  which 
projects  from  the  extremity  of  the  handle,  scved  to 
suspend  it  from  the  porter's  waist. 
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The  expression  tub  clam  ette'  corresponds  with 
the  English  one,  "  to  be  under  lock  and  key ;"  but 
davit  is  sometimes  used  by  the  Latin  authors  to 
signify  the  bolt  it  shoots.* 

The  city  gates  were  locked  by  keys,'  like  those 
of  onr  own  towns  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

Another  sort  of  key,  or,  rather,  a  key  fitting  an 
other  sort  of  lock,  which  Plautus  calls  clavit  Laco- 
nical is  supposed  to  have  been  used  with  locks  which 
could  only  be  opened  from  the  inside,  such  as  are 
stated  to  have  been  originally  in  use  ameng  the 
Egyptians  and  Laconians  (oi  yap,  <if  viv,  inroc  %oav 
al  tXelitc,  iXk'  tviov  to  iraiaidv  nap'  Atyvmtoie, 
Kai  AaKum').  These  are  termed  nXeiila  kowxtu  by 
Aristophanes,1'  because  tbey  were  not  visible  on  the 
outside,  and  in  the  singular,  clauta  clavit,  by  Vir- 
gil ;"  but  the  reading  in  this  passage  is  very  doubt- 
ful.1' Other  writers  consider  the  xXeiiia  tpvma 
and  da  vet  Laconica  to  be  false  keys,  such  as  we 
now  call  "  skeletons,"  and  the  Romans,  in  familiar 
language,  adultcrina ;"  wherein  consists  the  wit  of 
the  allusion  in  Ovid, 
"  Nomine  cum  doceat,  quid  agamut,  aduhcra  davit."1* 

The  next  woodcut  represents  one  of  two  similar- 
ly formed  keys,  which  were  discovered  in  Holland, 
and  published  by  Lipsius."  It  has  no  handle  to  act 
as  a  lever,  and,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  made 


for  a  lock  with  wards,  which  cannot  be  turned  with- 
out a  certain  application  of  force  ;  hot,  by  inserting 
the  thumb  or  forefinger  into  the  ring,  it  would  be  am- 
ply sufficient  to  raise  a  latch  or  push  back  a  boh ; 
and  thus  one  sort,  at  least,  of  the  keys  termed  xpvir- 
rai  seems  to  be  identified  with  the  "  latch-keys"  in 
use  among  us ;  for,  when  placed  in  the  keyhole 
(elavi  immittenda  foramen1'),  it  would  be  almost  en- 


1.  (t„  ».)- ».  (Cic,  Phillpp.,  ii.,  *8.)~S.  (Anibroe.,  Kpirt., 
Ti.,  ».)—».  (H.  N.,  riY.,  14.)— S.  (Vano,  De  Re  Ron.,  i.,  «.)— 
0.  (Tibull.,  I,  vi,  14;  II.,  ir.,  31.)— 7.  (Lit.,  >nii.,  34.)  —  8. 
(Moit.,  II.,  i.,  S7.)— t.  (Theon.  ad  Aratntn,  191.)  —  10.  (Thee- 
raoph.,  421,  ed.  Brnnck.)  —  II.  (Moret.,  IS.)—  1*.  (Herne,  ad 
loc.)  — 13.  <S«n_  Jagiiith.,  «.)  — 14.  (Art.  Amat,  iii..  M3.>- 
IS.  (Eicon,  id  Tic,  Ann.,  ii.,  *.}— 1«.  (Apul.,  it.,  p.  ZM,  ti 
OudcndorpJ 
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•irely  ouried  in  it,  the  ring  only,  which  lies  at  right 
angles  to  the  wards,  and  that  scarcely,  being  visible 
without. 

CLAVUS  (vAof,  yofufr),  a  Nail.  In  the  subterra- 
ueous  chamber  at  Mycenae,1  supposed  to  be  the 
treasury  of  Atreos.  \  view  of  which  is  given  in  Sir 
W.  Cell's  Itinerary  of  Greece  (plate  vi.),  the  stones 
'  of  which  the  cylindrical  dome  is  constructed  are 
perforated  by  regular  series  of  bronze  nails,  running 
in  perpendicular  rows,  and  at  equal  distances,  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  vault.  It  is  supposed 
that  they  served  to  attach  thin  plates  of  the  same 
metal  to  the  masonry,  as  a  coating  for  the  interior 
af  the  chamber  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  these  subter- 
ranean works,  which  served  for  prisons  as  well  as 
treasuries,  like  the  one  in  which  Dana*  is  said  to 
have  been  confined,  were  called  by  the  poets  brazen 
chambers.'  Two  of  these  nails  are  represented  in 
the  annexed  woodcut,  of  two  thirds  the  real  size ; 
tbev  consist  of  88  parts  of  copper  to  12  of  tin. 


The  writer  was  present  at  the  opening  of  an 
Etruscan  tomb  at  Cere,  in  the  year  1836,  which  had 
never  been  entered  since  the  day  it  was  closed  up. 
The  masonry  of  which  it  was  constructed  was 
studded  with  nails  exactly  similar  in  make  and  ma- 
terial to  those  given  above,  upon  which  were  hung 
valuable  ornaments  in  gold  and  silver,  entombed, 
according  to  custom,  with  their  deceased  owner. 

Nails  of  this  description  were  termed  trabales  and 
tabulares*  by  the  Romans,  because  they  were  used, 
in  building,  to  join  the  larger  beams  (trabes)  together. 
Hence  the  allusion  of  Cicero,*  "  Ut  hoc  beneficium 
tlmto  trabali  figeret ;"  and  Horace  arms  Necessitas 
with  a  nail  of  the  same  kind,*  or  of  adamant,* 
wherewith  to  rivet,  as  it  were,  irrevocably  the  de- 
crees of  Fortune.  Thus  Atropos  is  represented  in 
tb*>  subjoined  woodcut,  taken  from  a  cup  found  at 


Perugia,  upon  which  the  story  of  Meleager  and  At- 
lanta is  unbodied,"  with  a  hammer  in  her  right 


U  (rW-ii.,  !«.  ♦  »•)-«.  (Hot,  dm.,  III.,  xri., }.)-}. 

'->4m  ,  1 ».)— A.  (Vott.,  Tin  *1.(— ».  (Cum.,  I.,  x err.,  18.)— fl. 
U  ,  III.,  lnr.  i  1—7.  (Venaiglioli,  Antic.  Iucra  di  Ferugix, 
«...  ..  p.  «.> 


hand,  driving  a  nail  which  she  holds  against  tha 
wall  with  her  left. 

The  next  cut  represents  a  nail  of  Roman  work- 
manship,1 which  is  highly  ornamented  and  very  cu- 
rious. Two  of  its  faces  are  given,  but  the  pattern 
varies  on  each  of  the  four. 


I  w— *= 
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It  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  use  this  nail  was  <ip 
plied.  The  ornamented  head  shows  that  it  wan 
never  intended  to  be  driven  by  the  hammer ;  nor 
wonld  any  part  but  the  mere  point,  which  alone  is 
plain  and  round,  have  been  inserted  into  any  extra 
neous  material.  It  might  possibly  have  been  used 
for  the  hair,  in  the  manner  represented  in  the  wood- 
cut on  page  21. 

Bronze  nails  were  used  in  ship-building,'  and  to 
ornament  doors,  es  exhibited  in  those  of  the  Pan- 
theon at  Rome ;  in  which  case  the  bead  of  the  nail 
was  called  bulla,  and  richly  ornamented,  of  which 
specimens  are  given  at  page  181. 

The  soles  of  the  shoes  worn  by  the  Roman  sol- 
dier were  also  studded  with  nails,  thence  called 
"eUtvi  caligarii."  (Vid.  Calioa).  These  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  hob-nails,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  sole  durable,  but  sharp-pointed  ones, 
in  order  to  give  the  wearer  a  firmer  footing  on  the 
ground;  for  so  they  are  described  by  Joseph  us,' 
Tirodijpara  xeirapuiva  irwcvwr  xat  ifioiv  fikoir..  The 
men  received  a  donative  for  the  purpose  of  provi- 
ding themselves  with  these  necessaries,  which  was 
thence  called  cUmarium* 

CLAVUS  ANNA'LIS.  In  the  early  ages  of 
Rome,  when  letters  were  yet  scarcely  in  use,  the 
Romans  kept  a  reckoning  of  their  years  by  driving 
a  nail,  on  the  ides  of  each  September,  into  the  side 
wall  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus, 
which  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  praetor  Max- 
imus.' In  after  ages  this  practice  fell  into  disuse, 
though  the  ignorant  peasantry  seem  to  have  retain- 
ed the  custom,  as  a  method  of  marking  dates,  down 
to  a  very  late  period.*  Upon  some  occasions  a  dic- 
tator was  created  to  drive  the  nail ;  but  then  it  was 
not  for  the  mere  purpose  of  marking  the  year,  but 
from  a  superstitious  feeling  that  any  great  calamity, 
which  happened  at  the  time  to  afflict  the  city,  would 
be  stayed  if  the  usual  ceremony  was  performed  by 
another  than  the  usual  officer.7 

CLAVUS  GUBERNA'CULI,  the  handle  or  shaft 
of  a  rudder,'  which  Vitruvius'  appropriately  terms 
ansa  guiernacuii,  quod  olaf  *  Gratis  appellalur." 
The  rudder  itself  is  gubernacutum ;  in  Greek,  m/to- 
Xiov. .  Both  the  words  are  accurately  distinguished 
by  Virgil," 
"  Ipse  guiernaeulo  rector  subit,  ipse  magister, 

llortaturque  tiros,  clavumque  id  littora  torquet,' 
and  by  Cicero."    But  it  is  sometimes  used  for  the 
rudder  itself,  as,  for  instance,  by  Enntus : 
"  Ut  datum  rectum  teneam,  navemque  guberntm.n" 

OZaf  is  also  used  in  both  senses,  and  in  the  same 
way."  The  true  meaning  of  the  word  will  be  un- 
derstood by  referring  to  the  woodcut  at  page  68  in 
which  a  ship  with  its  rudder  is  represented :  the 


1.  (Carlo*,  Recaeil  d'Antiq,  torn,  v.,  pi. M.)— S.  (Voxel,  ir, 
14.)— S.  (Bell.  Jud,  VI.,  i.,  7.)  —  4.  (Tacit.,  Hi*.,  iii,  50.)-S. 
(Feetut,  i.  t.  CUt.  Anna!.— Lit.,™.,  3.— Cic.  ad  Att.,  t.,  IS.) 
— «.  (Petron.,  o.  MS  J  —7.  (Liv,  rii,  };  Tiii.,  18;  IX.,  S8.)— 8 
(Serr.  ad  Virg.,  JBn.,  t.,  177.)-».  (x,  8.)— 10.  (.So..,  v..  178.) 
—II.  (Pro  Sexl.,  9.)  —  IS.  (Compare  Cic.  ad  Fam,  ix..  13)— 
13.  (Tbomaa  Mapat.,  a.  ».) 
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pule  by  which  it  is  fastened  to  the  ship's  side  is  the 
clavus.    (Vii.  Gcbkrnaculum.) 

CLAVUS  LATUS,  CLAVUS  ANGUSTUS. 
The  meaning  of  these  words  has  given  rise  to  much 
difference  of  opinion  among  modern  writers.  Sca- 
liger*  considered  the  clavus  to  have  been  an  orna- 
ment detached  from  the  dress,  and  worn  round  the 
neck  like  a  bulla.  ( Vid.  Boll*.)  Ferrarius  suppo- 
sed it  to  be  a  scarf  or  band  thrown  over  the  shoul- 
ders, the  ends  of  which  hung  down  in  front.  Some 
writers  consider  it  to  have  been  a  round  boss  or 
buckle,  resembling  the  head  of  a  nail,  fastened  to 
the  front  part  of  the  tunic  which  covered  the  chest ; 
others  the  hem  of  the  dress,  either  at  the  edges  or  at 
the  bottom;  and  others,  again,  the  dress  itself 
checkered  with  stripes  of  purple,  or  with  ornaments 
resembling  nails,  either  sewn  on  to,  or  woven  In,  the 
fabric,  such  as  in  modern  language  would  be  termed 
figured.* 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  not  one  of 
the  ancient  statues,  representing  persons  of  senato- 
rial, consular,  or  equestrian  rank,  contain  the  slight- 
est trace  in  their  draperies  of  anything  resembling 
the  accessories  above  enumerated ;  some  indica- 
tions of  which  would  not  have  been  constantly  omit- 
ted, if  the  clavus  had  been  a  thing  of  substance  ei- 
ther affixed  to  the  dress  or  person.  But  if  it  form- 
ed only  a  distinction  of  colour,  without  producing 
any  alteration  in  the  form  or  mass  of  the  material 
wherewith  the  garment  was  made,  such  as  a  mere 
streak  of  purple  interwoven  in  the  fabric,  or  em- 
broidered or  sewed  on  it,  it  will  be  evident  to  any 
person  conversant  with  the  principles  of  art,  that 
the  sculptor,  who  attends  only  to  form  and  mass, 
would  never  attempt  to  express  the  mere  accidents 
of  colour ;  and.  ;onsequently,  that  such  a  clavus 
would  not  be  represented  in  sculpture.  But  in  paint- 
ing, which  long  survived  the  sister  art,  we  do  find 
examples  in  some  works  executed  at  a  very  late  pe- 
riod, some  of  which  are  subsequently  inserted,  in 
which  an  ornament  like  the  clavus,  such  as  it  is  im- 
plied to  be  by  the  words  of  Horace,'  latum  demisil 
vector e  daman,  seems  evidently  to  have  been  repre- 
sented. 

The  most  satisfactory  conclusion,  therefore,  seems 
to  be,  that  the  clavus  was  merely  a  band  of  purple 
colour,*  hence  called  lumen  purpura,*  either  sewed 
to  the  dress'  or  interwoven  in  the  fabric.' 

Clavus  Latos.  The  clavus  worn  by  the  Romans 
was  of  two  fashions,  one  broad  and  the  other  nar- 
row, denominated  respectively  clavus  latus  and  cla- 
vus angustus.*  The  vest  which  it  distinguished 
properly  and  originally  was  the  tunic  {vid.  Tunica), 
called  therefore  tunica  laticlavia  and  tunica  angutti- 
clavia ;'  and  hence  the  word  clavus  is  sometimes 
used  separately  to  express  the  garment  itself.1"  The 
former  was  a  distinctive  badge  of  the  senatorian 
order,"  and  hence  it  is  used  to  signify  the  senatorial 
dignity,"  and  laticlavitu  for  the  person  who  enjoys 
it."  It  consisted  in  a  single  broad  band  of  purple 
colour,  extending  perpendicularly  from  the  neck 
down  the  centre  of  the  tunic,  in  the  manner  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  is  copied 
from  s  painting  of  Rome  personified,  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  Barberini  family,  the  execution  of 
which  is  of  a  very  late  period. 

The  position  of  the  band  in  the  centre  of  the  chest 
i  i  .identified  with  the  latus  clavus,  because  pcooxop- 


1.  (id  Varron.,  De  Lin;.  Lat.,  riii.)— 2.  (Femriua,  Do  Re 
Vestiaria,  iii.,  IS.— Rubeuiua,  Id.,  i.,  1  )— 3.  (Sat.,  I.,  vi.,  28.)— 
4.  (Aero  in  llor.,  Sat.,  I.,  v.,  35,  "  Latum  clavum  purpuram  di- 
nt.")—5.  (Stat.,  8ylv.,  IV.,  t.,  4S.— Quintil.,  viii.,  5,  SB.)— 6. 
(IJor.,  Ep.  ad  Pi..,  18.)— 7.  (Festue,  l.  v.  Clival.— Quintil.,  L  c 
— VetM  Lexicon  Gncc.  Latin.,  Tlofi<t>ipa  Infacufm,  Clavus. — 
Heaven.,  tlanita,  t  In  ri  xirHvi  iropitina.)— 8.  (Pitisc.,  Lei. 
Aotiq.)-».  (Val.  riai.,  t.,1,  7.)-l6.  (Suet.,  Jut.,  4S.J-11. 
(Aero.,  1.  c.— Ovid,  Trial.,  IV.,  i..  35.)— IS.  (Suet  Tih  15.— 
Vest  ,  2,  4.)— IS.  (Suet.,  Ortav..  38.) 
864 


fvpa,1  in  the  Septuagint,  is  translated  in  the  Vulgate 
tunica  claeatec  purpura ;  and  the  converse,  xlT<->va 
nopfvpovv  ficoofcvKov,*  is  thus  interpreted  by  Quin- 
tus  Curtius,*  "  Purpurea  tunica  medium  album  intcx- 
turn  erat."  In  distinction  to  the  angustus  clavus,  it 
is  termed  purpura  major,*  purpura  latior,*  and  the 
garment  it  decorated,  tunica  potent,*  or  xlT"v  !T^a- 

ruor/^of.* 

The  tunica  laticlavia  was  not  fastened  round  the 
waist  like  the  common  tunic  which  is  worn  by  the 
centurion  (p.  231),  but  left  loose,  in  order  that  the 
clavus  might  lie  flat  and  conspicuously  over  the 
chest,'  which  accounts  for  the  allusion  of  Sylla,- 
when  be  termed  Julius  Cesar  male  pracinctum  pu- 
erum ;  for  we  are  informed  by  Suetonius'  that  he 
was  the  enly  person  ever  known  to  wear  a  girdle  to 
his  laticlave. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  the  latus 
clavus  was  not  worn  in  childhood,  that  is,  with  the 
toga  pretexts ;  but  it  is  not  so  clear  whether,  du- 
ring the  earlier  ages  of  the  Republic,  it  was  assumed 
with  the  toga  virilis,  or  only  upon  admission  into 
the  senate.  Probably  the  practice  was 'different  at 
different  periods." 

The  right  of  wearing  the  latus  clavus  was  also 
given  to  the  children  of  equestrians,"  at  least  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  as  a  prelude  to  entering  the  sen- 
ate-house. This,  however,  was  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal indulgence,  and  not  of  individual  right ;  for  it 
was  granted  only  to  persons  of  very  ancient  family 
and  corresponding  wealth,"  and  then  by  special 
favour  of  the  emperor."  In  such  cases  the  latus 
clavus  was  assumed  with  the  toga  virilis,  and  worn 
until  the  age  arrived  at  which  the  young  equestrian 
was  admissible  into  the  senate,  when  it  was  relin 
quished  and  the  angustus  clavus  resumed,  if  a  dis- 
inclination on  his  part,  or  any  other  circumstances, 
prevented  him  from  entering  the  senate,  as  was  tha 
case  with  Ovid  :** 

"  Curia  restabat ;  elavi  mensura  eoaeta  at; 
Mayas  erat  nostris  virions  illud  opus." 

But  it  seems  that  the  latus  clavus  could  be  again 
resumed  if  the  same  individual  subsequently  wished 
to  become  a  senator,"  and  hence  a  fickle  charactei 
is  designated  as  one  who  is  always  changing  his 
clavus  :w 

1.  (Eatai.,  iit.,  SI.) — «.  (Xen.,  Cyrop.,  riii.,  8.  ♦  13.)— 1.  (Ill 
iii.,  S6.) — «.  (Juv..Sat.,  i.,  1M.)— 5.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxxiii.,  7.1 
— fl.  (Stat.,  Sylv.,  V.,  ii.,  S9.)— 7.  (Diod.  Sic,  Ecloa;.  39,  p.  535, 
ed.  Weaaeliuj.— Strab.,  iii., 5,  p. 448,  ed.  Sicbenk.)— 8.  (Quiotil, 
Ii.,  3,  138.)— ».  (Jul.,  45.)— 10.  (Compare  Suet.,  Octal.,  38,  »4j 
—11.  (Ovid,  Trial.,  IV.,  I.,  SB.)— IS.  (Stat.,  Sylv.,  iv.,  8,  ».- 
Dig;.  84,  tit.  1,  a.  4S.)— 13.  (Suet.,  Vosp..  S.— Tarit.,  Ann.,  xri. 
17.— Plin.,  Epiat..  ii.,  9.)— 14.  (Compare  Trial.,  IV  ,  x  ,  «7,  wit* 
35  1—15.  (Ilor.,  Sat..  1.,  vi.,  25.1—10.  illor  ,  Sat .  II ,  vii..  W  ' 
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•*  Visit  inaqualit,  datum  mvtabat  in  koru." 

The  latus  clavus  was  also  worn  by  the  priests  of 
Saturn  at  Canbage,1  and  by  the  priests  of  Hercules 
at  Cadiz  ;*  and  napkins  were  sometimes  so  decora- 
ted,* as  well  as  table-cloths,  and  coverlets  (loralia) 
for  the  couches  upon  which  the  ancients  reclined  at 
their  meals.* 

The  latus  darns  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
<rt  Home  by  Tnllus  Hostilius,  and  to  have  been 
adopted  by  him  after  his  conquest  of  tbe  Etrus- 
cans ;•  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  confined  to 
any  particular  class  during  the  earlier  periods,  but 
to  have  been  worn  by  all  ranks  promiscuously.*  .  It 
was  laid  aside  in  public  mourning.' 

Clavus  Anocstus.  This  ornament  is  not  found, 
any  more  than  the  latus  clavus,  upon  any  of  the 
works  executed  before  the  decline  of  the  arts ;  and 
therefore  the  same  difficulties  occur  in  attempting 
to  define  its  form  and  fashion.  That  it  was  nar- 
rower than  the  other  is  evident  from  the  name 
atone,  as  well  as  from  other  epithets  bestowed  upon 
it — "pauper  clavus,""  "  aretum  purpura  lumen  ;"* 
and  that  it  was  of  a  purple  colour,  attached  to  a  tu- 
nic girt  at  the  waist,  is  also  evident  from  the  pas- 
sages of  Statius  ana  Quinctilian"  already  cited. 
There  is,  moreover,  leason  for  supposing  that  the 
angustus  clavus  consisted  in  two  narrow  stripes 
instead  of  one  broad  one ;  for  it  is  observed  that 
the  word  clavus  is  always  used  in  the  singular 
number  when  the  tunica  laticlavia  is  referred  to, 
whereas  the  plural  number  (clavi)  is  often  met  with 
in  reference  to  the  angusticlavia ;  as  in  the  passage 
of  Quinctilian  just  mentioned,  purpura  is  applied  to 
the  former,  and  purpura  to  the  latter  of  these  gar- 
ments. It  seems,  therefore,  probable  that  the  an- 
gusliclave  was  distinguished  by  two  narrow  purple 
stripes,  running  parallel  to  each  other  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  the  tunic,  one  from  each  shoulder; 
hi  the  manner  represented  by  the  three  figures  in- 
troduced below,  all  of  which  are  taken  from  sepul- 
chral paintings  executed  subsequently  to  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  at  Rome.  The  female  figure 
on  the  left  hand,  which  is  copied  from  Buonarotti," 
represents  the  goddess  Moneta,  and  she  wears  a 
regular  tunic.  The  one  on  the  right  hand  is  from 
a  cemetery  on  the  Via  Salara  Nova,  and  repre- 
sents Priscilla,  an  early  martyr;  it  is  introduced 
io  show  the  whole  extent  of  the  clavi ;  but  the 
iress  she  wears  is  not  the  common  tunic,  but  of 
".he  kind  called  Dalmaiica,  the  sleeves  of  which  are 
alao  clavaUe. 


The  next  figure  is  selected  from  three  of  a  sim- 
Bar   kind,  representing   Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 
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Abednego,  from  the  tomb  of  Pope  Callisto  on  I  ho 
Via  Appia ;  all  three  wear  the  ordinary  tunio  girt 
at  the  waist,  as  indicated  by  Quinctilian,  but  with 
long  sleeves,  as  was  customary  under  the  Empire, 
and  the  stripes  are  painted  in  purple ;  so  that  we 
may  fairly  consider  it  to  afford  a  correct  example 
of  the  tunica  angusticlavia. 


This  decoration  belonged  properly  to  the  eques- 
trian order  ,l  for,  though  the  children  of  equestrians, 
as  has  been  stated,  were  sometimes  honoured  by 
permission  to  wear  the  latus  clavus  at  an  early  age, 
they  were  obliged  to  lay  it  aside  if  they  did  not  en- 
ter the  senate  when  the  appointed  time  arrived, 
which  obligation  appears  to  have  been  lost  sight  of 
for  some  time  after  the  Augustan  period ;  for  it  is 
stated  by  Lampridius*  that  Alexander  Severus  dis- 
tinguished the  equites  from  tbe  senatorcs  by  the 
character  of  their  clavus,  which  must  be  taken  as 
a  recurrence  to  the  ancient  practice,  and  not  an 
innovation  then  first  adopted. 

•CLEM'ATIS  or  CLEMATITIS  (Kktmaric,  *Zq- 
liarinc),  a  species  of  plant,  commonly  identified 
with  the  Winter-green  or  Periwinkle.  Dioscorides* 
mentions  two  kinds  :  the  first  of  these  Sprengel 
refers  to  the  Periwinkle,  namely,  Vitica  major  or 
minor ;  the  other,  which  is  properly  called  xAcparc- 
ric,  he  is  disposed  to  follow  Sibthorp  in  referring  to 
the  Clematis  eirrhota.  The  term  xX^uaric  is  derived 
from  tOJjpa,  "  a  tendril"  or  "  clasper,"  and  has  ref- 
erence to  the  climbing  habits  of  the  plant.  The 
epithets  Sa^votii^c  ("  laurel-like")  and  a/ivpvoeidic 
("  myrrh-like")  are  sometimes  given  to  the  xX^/ia- 
tic,  as  well  as  that  of  itoXvyovocidt/c,  "  resembling 
noXvyovw,  or  Knot-grass."*  Pliny  derives  the  Latin 
name  vitica  from  tincire,  "to  bind"  or  "encom- 
pass," in  allusion  to  the  Winter-green's  encircling 
or  twining  around  trees.*  The  same  writer  alludes 
to  various  medical  uses  of  this  plant,  in  cases  of 
dysentery,  fluxions  of  the  eyes,  hsemorrho'i'des,  the 
bite  of  serpents,  dec.  It  is  found  sometimes  with 
white  flowers,  less  frequently  with  red  or  purple 
ones.'  The  name  of  this  plant  in  modern  Greece 
is  iypioXirl'a.     Sibthorp  found  it  in  Elis  and  Argolis. ' 

CLEPSVDRA.    (Vid.  Hokolooium.) 

CLERU'CHI  (xlqpoiroi)-  Athenian  citizens  who 
occupied  conquered  lands  were  termed  xXr/pottroi, 
and  their  possession  nXr/povxia.  The  earliest  ex- 
ample to  which  the  term,  in  its  strict  sense,  is  ap- 
plicable, is  tbe  occupation  of  the  domains  of  tbe 
Chalcidian  knights  (IniroSoroi)  by  four  thousand 
Athenian  citizens,  B.C.  bOO.' 

In  assigning  a  date  to  the  commencement  of  this 
system  of  colonization,  we  must  remember  that  the 
principle  of  a  division  of  conquered  land  had  exist- 
ed from  time  immemorial  in  the  Grecian  states. 
Nature  herself  seemed  to  intend  that  the  Greek 
should  rule  and  the  barbarian  obey  ;  and  hence,  iu 
the  case  of  tbe  barbarian,  it  wore  no  appearance  of 
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Harshness.  Such  a  system,  however,  was  more 
rare  between  Greek  and  Greek.  Yet  the  D<  rians, 
in  their  conquest  of  the  Peloponnese,  and  still  more 
remarkably  in  the  subjugation  of  Messenia,  had  set 
an  example.  In  what,  then,  did  the  Athenian  icXq- 
pmx'iai  differ  from  this  division  of  territory,  or  from 
the  ancient  colonies  t  In  the  first  place,  the  name, 
in  its  technical  sense,  was  of  later  date,  and  the 
Greek  would  not  have  spoken  of  the  nXijpovxiat  of 
Lycurgus,  any  more  than  the  Roman  of  the  "  Agra- 
rian laws"  of  Romulus  or  Ancus.  Secondly,  we 
should  remember  that  the  term  was  always  used 
with  a  reference  to  the  original  allotment :  as  the 
lands  were  devised  or  transferred,  and  the  idea  of 
the  first  division  lost  sight  of,  it  would  gradually 
cease  to  be  applied.  The  distinction,  however,  be- 
tween KXtjpoOxoi  and  ukoikoi  was  not  merely  one 
of  words,  but  of  things.  The  only  object  of  the 
earlier  colonies  was  to  relieve  surplus  population, 
or  to  provide  a  home  for  those  whom  internal  quar- 
rels had  exiled  from  their  country.  Most  usually 
they  originated  in  private  enterprise,  and  became 
independent  of,  and  lost  their  interest  in,  the  parent 
state.  On  the  other  band,  it  was  essential  to  the 
very  notion  of  a  itXripovxta  that  it  should  be  a  public 
enterprise,  and  should  always  retain  a  connexion 
more  or  less  intimate  with  Athens  herself.  The 
word  xXfipovxia,  as  Wachsmuth  has  well  observed, 
conveys  the  notion  of  property  to  be  expected  and 
formally  appropriated ;  whereas  the  airoutot  of  an- 
cient times  went  out  to  conquer  lands  for  them- 
selves, not  to  divide  those  which  were  already  con- 
quered. 

The  connexion  with  the  parent  state  subsisted, 
as  has  just  been  hinted,  in  all  degrees.  Sometimes, 
»»  in  the  case  of  Lesbos,'  the  holders  of  land  did 
not  reside  upon  their  estates,  but  let  them  to  the 
original  inhabitants,  while  themselves  remained  at 
Athens.  The  condition  of  these  KXijpovxoi  did  not 
differ  from  that  of  Athenian  citizens  who  had  es- 
tates in  Attica.  All  their  political  rights  they  not 
only  retained,  but  exercised  as  Athenians ;  in  the 
capacity  of  landholders  of  Lesbos  they  could  scarce- 
ly have  been  recognised  by  the  state,  or  have  borne 
any  corporate  relation  to  it.  Another  case  was 
where  the  nXripovxoi  resided  on  their  estates,  and 
either  with  or  without  the  old  inhabitants,  formed 
a  new  community.  These  still  retained  the  rights 
of  Athenian  citizens,  which  distance  only  precluded 
them  from  exercising:  they  used  the  Athenian 
courts ;  and  if  they  or  their  children  wished  to  re- 
turn to  Athens,  naturally  and  of  course  they  re- 
gained the  exercise  of  their  former  privileges.  Of 
this  we  have  the  most  positive  proof:'  as  the  sole 
object  of  these  xXijpovxiai  was  to  form  outposts  for 
the  defence  of  Athenian  commerce,  it  was  the  in- 
terest of  the  parent  state  to  unite  them  by  a  tie  as 
kindly  as  possible  ;  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
individuals  would  have  been  found  to  risk,  in  a 
doubtful  enterprise,  the  rights  of  Athenian  citi- 
zens. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  connexion  might  grad- 
ually dissolve,  and  the  kXtioovxoi  sink  into  the  con- 
dition of  mere  allies,  or  separate  wholly  from  the 
mother-country.  In  iEgina,  Scione,  Potidtea,  and 
other  places,  where  the  original  community  was 
done  away,  the  colonists  were  most  completely 
nnder  the  control  of  Athens.  Where  the  old  in- 
habitants were  left  unmolested,  we  may  conceive 
their  admixture  to  have  had  a  twofold  effect :  either 
the  new-comers  would  make  common  cause  with 
them,  and  thus  would  arise  the  alienation  alluded 
to  above,  or  jealousy  and  dread  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants might  make  the  colonists  more  entirely 
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dependant  on  the  mother  state.  It  seems  lmpoasv 
ble  to  define  accurately  when  the  iaopolite  relation 
with  Athens  may  have  ceased,  although  such  case? 
undoubtedly  occurred. 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  tin 
KXripoixoi  were  among  the  Athenian  tributaries 
Probably  this  depended  a  good  deal  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  the  colony.  We  cannot  conceive  that  col- 
onies which  were  established  as  military  outposts, 
in  otherwise  unfavourable  situations,  would  beat 
such  a  burden :  at  the  same  time,  it  seems  improb- 
able that  the  state  would  unnecessarily  forego  the 
tribute  which  it  had  previously  received,  where  the 
lanSs  had  formerly  belonged  to  tributary  allies. 

It  was  to  Pericles  Athens  was  chiefly  indebted 
for  the  extension  and  permanence  of  her  colonial 
settlements.  His  principal  object  was  to  provide 
for  the  redundancies  of  population,  and  raise  the 
poorer  citizens  to  a  fortune  becoming  the  dignity  of 
Athenian  citizens.  It  was  of  this  class  of  persons 
the  settlers  were  chiefly  composed ;  the  state  pro- 
vided them  with  arms,  and  defrayed  the  expenses 
of  their  journey.  The  principle  of  division  doubt- 
less .was,  that  all  who  wished  to  partake  in  the  ad- 
venture applied  voluntarily ;  it  was  then  determined 
by  lot  who  should  or  should  not  receive  a  share. 
Sometimes  they  had  a  leader  appointed,  who,  aftci 
death,  received  all  the  honours  of  the  founder  of  a 
colony  (ourianjf). 

The  Cleruchie  were  lost  by  the  battle  of  .ASgos- 
potami,  but  partially  restored  on  the  revival  Of 
Athenian  power.  For  a  full  account  of  them,  see 
Wachsmuth,  Historical  Antiauitie*,  y  66,  6 ;  Bockh, 
Public  Eton,  of  Atheni,  iii.,  18 ;  and  the  references 
in  Herman's  Manual,  vi.,  117. 

CLETE'RES  or  CLETORES  (xXitrvptc  or  xAij. 
ropec).  The  Athenian  summoners  were  not  official 
persons,  but  merely  witnesses  to  the  prosecutoi 
that  he  had  served  the  defendant  with  a  notice  of 
the  action  brought  against  him,  and  the  day  upon 
which  it  would  be  requisite  for  him  to  appear  before 
the  proper  magistrate,  in  order  that  the  first  exam- 
ination of  the  case  might  commence.1  In  Aris- 
tophanes* we  read  of  one  summoner  only  being 
employed,  but  two  are  generally  mentioned  by  the 
orators  as  the  usual  number.'  The  names  of 
the  summoners  were  subscribed  to  the  declara- 
tion or  bill  of  the  prosecutor,  and  were,  of  course, 
essential  to  the  validity  of  all  proceedings  founded 
upon  it  What  has  been  hitherto  stated  applies  in 
general  to  all  causes,  whether  ducat  or  ypojiai :  but 
in  some  which  commenced  with  an  information  laid 
before  magistrates,  and  an  arrest  of  the  accused  ;n 
consequence  (as  in  the  case  of  an  hieiEts  or  cloay- 
ytXia),  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  a  summons, 
nor,  of  course,  witnesses  to  its  service.  In  the 
eiOvvai  and  ioia/iaaiai  also,  when  held  at  the  reg 
ular  times,  no  summons  was  issued,  as  the  persons 
whose  character  might  be  affected  by  an  accusation 
were  necessarily  present,  or  presumed  to  be  so ;  but 
if  the  prosecutor  had  let  the  proper  day  pass,  and 
proposed  to  hold  a  special  tbdvvn  at  any  other  tune 
during  the  year  in  which  the  defendant  was  liable 
to  be  called  to  account  for  his  conduct  in  office 
(vKeidwoc),  the  agency  of  summoners  was  as  re- 
quisite as  in  any  other  case.  Of  the  ioKifuuiat, 
that  of  the  orators  alone  had  no  fixed  time ;  but 
the  first  step  in  the  cause  was  not  the  usual  legal 
summons  {irpoacXtiaif),  but  an  announcement  from 
the  prosecutor  to  the  accused  in  the  assembly  of 
the  people.* 

In  the  event  of  persons  subscribing  themselves 
falsely  as  summoners,  they  exposed  themselves  to 
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tn  action  {■ftviotd.irreiac)  at  the  wait  of  the  party 
aggrieved. 

•CLETHRA  (xAjtya),  the  Alder.    {Vid.  Alhu».) 

CLIBANAHII.    (FuLCataphbacti.) 

CLIENS  is  said  to  contain  the  same  element  as 
the  Terb  ebtert,  to  "hear"  or  "obey,"  and  is  accord- 
ingly compared  by  Niebuhr  with  the  German  word 
kxriger, "  a  dependant." 

In  the  time  of  Cicero,  we  find  patronus  in  the 
sense  of  adviser,  advocate,  or  defender,  opposed  to 
diens  in  the  sense  of  the  person  defended,  or  the 
consultor ;  and  this  nse  of  the  word  most  be  refer- 
red, as  we  shall  see,  to  the  original  character  of  the 
patronns.1  The  relation  of  a  master  to  his  libera- 
ted Steve  (libertut)  was  expressed  by  the  word  pa- 
tronus, and  the  libertus  was  the  diens  of  bis  pa- 
tronns. Any  Roman  citisen  who  wanted  a  protec- 
tor might  attach  himself  to  a  patronns,  and  would 
thenceforward  be  a  diens.  Distinguished  Romans 
were  also  sometimes  the  patroni  of  states  and  cit- 
ies, which  were  in  a  certain  relation  of  subjection 
or  friendship  to  Rome ;  and  in  this  respect  they 
may  be  compared  to  colonial  agents,  or  persons 
among  us  who  are  employed  to  look  alter  the  inter- 
ests of  the  mother-country,  except  that  among  the 
Romans  such  services  were  never  remunerated  di- 
rectly, though  there  might  be  an  indirect  remuner- 
ation.* This  relationship  between  patronus  and 
cliens  was  indicated  by  the  word  clientela,'  which 
also  expressed  the  whole  body  of  a  man's  clients.4 
In  the  Greek  writers  on  Roman  history,  patronus 
is  represented  by  irpooraT^f,  and  cliens  by  irt^drtic. 

The  clientela,  but  in  a  different  form,  existed  as 
far  back  as  the  records  or  traditions  of  Roman  his- 
tory extend ;  and  the  following  is  a  brief  notice  of 
its  origin  and  character,  as  stated  by  Dionysius,'  in 
which  the  writer's  terms  are  kept : 

Romulus  gave  to  the  tiirarpidat  the  care  of  reli- 
gion, the  honores  (ipxeiv),  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  administration  of  the  state.  The  ty- 
ftontoi  (whom,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  he  has  ex- 
plained to  be  the  vfafittoi)  had  none  of  these  privi- 
leges, and  they  were  also  poor ;  husbandry  and  the 
necessary  arts  of  life  were  their  occupation.  Rom- 
nlus  thus  intrusted  the  tjiportKoi  to  the  safe  keeping 
of  the  xarpUtot  (who  are  the  tiirarpidai),  and  per- 
mitted each  of  them  to  choose  his  patron.  This  re- 
lationship between  the  patron  and  the  client  was 
called,  says  Dionysius,  patronia.' 

The  relative  rights  and  duties  of  patrons  and  cli- 
ents were,  according  to  Dionysius,  the  following : 

The  patron  was  the  legal  adviser  of  the  diens ; 
he  was  the  client's  guardian  and  protector,  as  he 
was  the  guardian  and  protector  of  bis  own  children ; 
be  maintained  the  client's  suit  when  be  was  wrong- 
ed, and  defended  him  when  another  complained  of 
being  wronged  by  him :  in  a  word,  the  patron  was 
the  guardian  of  the  client's  interests,  both  private 
and  public.  The  client  contributed  to  the  marriage 
portion  of  the  patron's  daughter,  if  the  patron  was 
poor,  and  to  his  ransom,  or  that  of  his  children,  if 
they  were  taken  prisoners ;  he  paid  the  costs  and 
damages  of  a  suit  which  the  patron  lost,  and  of  any 
penalty  in  which  he  was  condemned ;  he  bore  a 
part  of  the  patron's  expenses  incurred  by  his  dis- 
charging public  duties,  or  filling  the  honourable  pla- 
ces in  the  state.  Neither  party  could  accuse  the 
other,  or  bear  testimony  against  the  other,  or  give 
his  vote  against  the  other.  This  relationship  be- 
tween patron  and  client  subsisted  for  many  genera- 
tions, and  resembled  hi  aU  respects  the  relation- 
ship by  blood.    It  was  the  glory  of  illustrious  fami- 
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lies  to  have  many  clients,  and  to  add  to  the  numbet 
transmitted  to  them  by  their  ancestors.  But  the 
clients  were  not  limited  to  the  iij/wriKot :  the  colo 
nies,  and  the  states  connected  with  Rome  by  alii 
ance  and  friendship,  and  the  conquered  states,  had 
their  patrons  at  Rome ;  and  the  senate  frequently 
referred  the  disputes  between  such  states  to  then 
patrons,  and  abided  by  their  decision. 

The  value  of  this  passage  consists  in  its  contain- 
ing a  tolerably  intelligible  statement,  whether  truo 
or  false,  of  the  relation  of  a  patron  and  client. 
What  persons  actually  composed  the  body  of  cli 
ents,  or  what  was  the  real  historical  origin  of  the 
clientela,  is  immaterial  for  the  purpose  of  under- 
standing what  it  was.  It  is  clear  that  Dionysius 
understood  the  Roman  state  as  originally  consisting 
of  patricii  and  plebeii,  and  he  has  said  that  the  di- 
ents  were  the  plebs.  Now  it  appears,  from  his  own 
writings  and  from  Livy,  that  there  were  clientes 
who  were  not  the  plebs,  or,  in  other  words,  clientes 
and  plebs  were  not  convertible  terms.  This  pas- 
sage, then,  may  have  little  historical  value  as  ex- 
plaining the  origin  of  the  clients ;  and  the  state- 
ment of  the  clientela  being  voluntary  is  improba- 
ble. Still  something  may  be  extracted  from  the 
passage,  though  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  it  alto- 
gether with  all  other  evidence.  The  clients  were 
not  servi :  they  had  property  of  their  own,  and  free- 
dom (HberUu).  Consistently  with  this  passage,  they 
might  be  Roman  citizens,  enjoying  only  the  com- 
mercium  and  connublum,  but  not  the  suflragium  and 
honores,  which  belonged  to  their  patroni.  {Vid. 
Civitab.)  It  would  also  be  consistent  with  the  state- 
ment of  Dionysius,  that  there  were  free  men  in  the 
state  who  were  not  patricii,  and  did  not  choose  to 
be  clientes ;  but  if  such  persons  existed  in  the  ear- 
liest period  of  the  Roman  state,  they  must  have  la- 
boured under  great  civil  disabilities,  and  this,  also, 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  testimony  of  history,  nor 
is  it  improbable.  Such  a  body,  if  it  existed,  must 
have  been  powerless;  but  such  a  body  might  in 
various  ways  increase  in  numbers  and  wealth,  and 
grow  up  into  an  estate,  such  as  the  plebs  afterward 
was.  The  body  of  clientes  might  include  freedmen, 
as  it  certainly  did :  but  it  seems  an  assumption  of 
what  requires  proof  to  infer  (as  Niebuhr  does)  that, 
because  a  patronus  could  put  his  freedman  to  death, 
he  could  do  the  same  to  a  client  -,  for  this  involves 
a  tacit  assumption  that  the  clients  were  originally 
slaves ;  and  this  may  be  true,  but  it  is  not  known. 
Besides,  it  cannot  be  true  that  a  patron  had  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  his  freedman,  who 
had  obtained  the  civKas,  any  more  than  he  had 
over  an  emancipated  son.  The  body  of  clientes 
might,  consistently  with  all  that  we  know,  contain 
peregrini,  who  had  no  privileges  at  all ;  and  it 
might  contain  that  class  of  persons  who  had  the 
commercium,  if  the  commercium  existed  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  state.  (Vid.  Civitas.)  The  lat- 
ter class  of  persons  would  require  a  patronus,  to 
whom  they  might  attach  themselves  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  property,  and  who  might  sue  and  de- 
fend them  in  all  suits,  on  account  of  the  (here  as- 
sumed) inability  of  such  persons  to  sue  in  their  own 
name  in  the  early  ages  of  Rome.    {Vid.  Banishment.) 

The  relation  of  the  patronus  to  the  cliens,  as  rep- 
resented by  Dionysius,  has  an  analogy  to  the  patria 
potestas,  and  the  form  of  the  word  patronus  is  con- 
sistent with  this. 

It  is  stated  by  Niebuhr,  that  "if  a  client  died 
without  heirs,  his  patron  inherited ;  and  this  law 
extended  to  the  case  of  freedmen ;  the  power  of  the 
patron  over  whom  must  certainly  have  been  found- 
ed originally  on  the  general  patronal  right."  This 
statement,  if  it  be  correct,  would  be  consistent  with 
the  quasi  patria  poter1*  »  t*  'he  pafnnus. 
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■  But  if  a  cliens  died  villi  heirs,  could  he  make  a 
will  t  and  if  he  died  without  heirs,  could  he  not  dis- 
pose of  his  property  by  will?  and  if  he  could  not 
make,  or  did  not  make  a  will,  and  had  heirs,  who 
must  they  be  1  must  they  be  tui  keredet  ?  had  he  a 
familia,  and,  consequently,  agnatit  (vid.  Coojuti) 
had  he,  in  fact,  that  connubium,  by  virtue  of  which 
he  could  acquire  the  patria  potestas?  He  might 
have  all  this  consistently  with  the  statement  of  Di- 
onysius, and  yet  be  a  citizen  turn  optima  jure ;  for 
he  bad  not  the  honores  and  the  other  distinguishing 
privileges  of  the  patricii,  and,  consistently  with  the 
statement  of  Dionysius,  he  could  not  vote  in  the 
comitia  curiata.  It  is  not  possible  to  prove  that  a 
cliens  had  all  this,  and  it  seems  equally  impossible, 
from  existing  evidence,  to  show  what  his  rights  re- 
ally were.  So  far  as  our  extant  ancient  authorities 
show,  the  origin  of  the  clientela,  and  its  true  char- 
acter, were  unknown  to  them.  This  seems  cer- 
tain ;  there  was  a  body  in  the  Roman  state,  at  an 
early  period  of  its  existence,  which  waa  neither  pa- 
trician nor  client,  and  a  body  which  once  did  not, 
but  ultimately  did,  participate  in  the  sovereign  pow- 
er :  but  our  knowledge  of  the  true  status  of  the  an- 
cient clients  must  remain  inexact,  for  the  want  of 
sufficient  evidence  in  amount,  and  sufficiently  trust- 
worthy. 

It  is  stated  by  Livy1  that  the  clientes  had  votes 
in  the  comitia  of  the  centuries :  they  were  therefore 
registered  in  the  censors'  books,  and  could  have 
quiritarian  ownership.  (Vid.  Cintumvibi.)  They 
had,  therefore,  the  commercium,  possibly  the  con- 
nubium, and  certainly  the  suffragium.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  Dionysius  understood  them  to  have 
the  suffragium  at  the  comitia  centuriata ;  but,  if 
such  was  the  legal  status  of  a  cliens,  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  the  exposition  of  their  relation  to  the  patri- 
cians, as  given  by  some  modern  writers,  can  be  al- 
ogether  correct. 

It  would  appear,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that 
patronus  and  patricius  were  originally  convertible 
terms,  at  least  until  the  plebs  obtained  the  honores. 
From  that  time,  many  of  the  reasons  for  a  person 
being  a  cliens  of  a  patricius  would  cease  ;  for  the 
plebeians  had  acquired  political  importance,  bad  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  laws  and  the  legal  forms, 
and  were  fully  competent  to  advise  their  clients. 
This  change  must  have  contributed  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  strict  old  clientela,  and  was  the  transi- 
tion to  the  clientela  of  the  later  ages  of  the  Repub- 
lic.' 

Admitting  a  distinction  between  the  plebs  and  the 
old  clientes  to  be  fully  established,  there  is  still  room 
for  careful  investigation  as  to  the  real  status  of  the 
clientes,  and  of  the  composition  of  the  Roman  state 
before  the  estate  of  the  plebs  was  made  equal  to  that 
of  the  patricians. 

This  question  is  involved  in  almost  inextricable 
perplexity,  and  elements  must  enter  into  the  inves- 
tigation which  have  hitherto  hardly  been  noticed. 
Any  attempt  to  discuss  this  question  must  be  pre- 
faced or  followed  by  an  apology. 

CLIENTE'LA.     (Vid.  Clibns.) 

C  LI'MAX.     ( Vid.  ToEMtNTUM.) 

*  JLINOPOD'IUM  OOuwodiw),  a  plant  deriving 
lis  i.ame  from  the  resemblance  which  its  round  flow- 
er bears  to  the  foot  of  a  couch  (xAivq,  "  a  couch," 
and  trove,  -<ioof,  "  a  foot.")  It  is  most  probably  the 
Clinopodium  tulgare,  or  Field  Basil,  as  Bauhin  and 
others  think.  According  to  Prosper  Alpinus,  how- 
ever, it  is  the  same  as  the  Satureia  Graca.  Sib- 
titorp  found  it  on  the  mountains  of  Greece  and  in 
the  island  of  Crete.' 

CLTPEUS  (ujot'c),  the  large  shield  worn  by  the 


I.  (ii.,  SO.)— 8.  (Hnro,  Uhrbuch,  &c,  i.,  158.)— 3.  (Diowor., 
hi.,  W.— BiU.rb.ck.  Finn  Cluiici,  p.  1*4.) 
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Greckr  an-'.  Romans,  which  was  originally  of  a  cu> 
cular  form,  and  is  said  to  have  been  first  used  by 
Proetus  and  Acrisius  of  Argos,1  and  therefore  is 
called  elipeat  Argolicvt,*  and  likened  to  the  sun 
(Compare,  alsc,  uaitiia  rnvroa'  ttomt*  aoviiat  ti 
k4kXov(.1)  But  the  clipeus  is  often  represented  in 
Roman  sculpture  of  an  oblong  oval,  which  makes 
the  distinction  between  the  common  buckler  and 
that  of  Argos. 

It  was  sometimes  made  of  osiers  twisted  togeth- 
er,' and  therefore  is  called  iria,'  or  of  wood.  T*he 
wood  or  wicker  was  then  covered  over  with  ox- 
hides of  several  folds  deep,7  and  finally  bound 
round  the  edge  with  metal.' 

The  outer  rim  is  termed  uvrtif,'  Irvf ,"  irtpi+epeia, 
or  kvkXoc  (vid.  Antyx)."  In  the  centre  was  a  pro- 
jection called  tjifaMt  or  fuaouif>a?uov,  umbo,  which 
served  as  a  sort  of  weapon  by  itself  (ametot  um- 
bone  repcllit"),  or  caused  the  missiles  of  the  esemy 
to  glance  off  from  the  shield.  It  is  seen  in  the  next 
woodcut,  from  the  column  of  Trajan.  A  spike,  or 
some  other  prominent  excrescence,  was  sometimes 
placed  upon  the  b/i+aXot,  which  waa  called  the 
trofi+uXiov. 


In  the  Homeric  times  the  Greeks  used  a  belt  to 
support  the  shield;  but  this  custom  was  subse- 
quently discontinued  in  consequence  of  its  great  in 
convenience  (tid.  Baltics,  p.  133),  and  the  follow- 
ing method  was  adopted  in  its  stead :  A  band  ot 
metal,  wood,  or  leather,  termed  navuv,  was  placed 
across  the  inside  from  rim  to  rim,  like  the  diameter 
of  a  circle,  to  which  were  affixed  a  number  of  small 
iron  bars,  crossing  each  other  somewhat  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  X,  which  met  the  arm  below  the 
inner  bend  of  the  elbow  joint,  and  served  to  steady 
the  orb.  This  apparatus,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  the  Carians,"  was  termed  dxavov 
or  ixavti.  Around  the  inner  edge  ran  a  leather 
thong  (irdpTraf),  fixed  by  nails  at  certain  distances, 
so  that  it  formed  a  succession  of  loops  all  round, 
which  the  soldier  grasped  with  his  band  (t/UkAin 
n&piroju  ytwaiav  xtp*1*)-  The  annexed  woodcut, 
which  shows  the  whole  apparatus,  will  render  this 
account  intelligible.  It  is  taken  from  one  of  the 
terra  cotta  vases  published  by  Tischbein." 


1.  (P«u«.,  ii.,  SIS,  0.)— a.  (Virg.,  .fin.,  iii.,  037.)— 1.  (Bom , 
II.,  iii.,  M7  ;  v.,  451.)— 1  (0,  xiv.,  488 )— 5.  (Virg-  JEa,  rii_ 
MS;  viii.,095.)  —  6.  (Earip.,  Supp.,  607.— Trow),  1901.— Cy- 
clop., 7.)— 7.  (Virg.,  JRn.,  »ii.,  945.)— 8.  (Horn.,  IL,  xn.,  S95.— 
Lit.,  ilv.,  S3.)— 9.  (I).,niii.,479.)— 10.  (Earip.,  Troad,  1305.)— 
11.  (II..  ii.,  33.)  — 13.  (M«rt.,  Ep.,  III.,  xlri.,  5.)— 18.  (Herod, 
i.,  171.) — 14.  (Earip.,  Hel.,  1398.)— 15.  (vol.  iv„  tab.  30.) 
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CLIPEUS. 


CLOACA. 


At  the  close  of  a  w;.i  it  was  customary  for  the 
U  reeks  to  suspend  Vt/ii  shields  in  the  temples, 
when  the  wopiraxet  wf  it  taken  off,  in  order  to  ren- 
der them  nnservicM.1  #e  in  case  of  any  sudden  or 
popular  outbreak  ;  w  aich  custom  accounts  for  the 
alarm  of  Demosthrncj,  in  the  Knights  of  Aristopha- 
nes,* when  >«  saw  them  hanging  up  with  their 
handles  on. 

According  to  Livy,'  when  the  census  was  insti- 
tuted by  Servius  Tullius,  the  first  crass  only  used 
the  clipau,  and  the  second  were  armed  with  the  tcu- 
tum  {tid.  Scutum)  ;  but  after  the  Roman  soldier  re- 
ceived pay,  the  clipau  was  discontinued  altogether 
for  the  Sabine  teutum*  Diodorus  Siculus4  asserts 
'hat  the  original  form  of  the  Roman  shield  was 
square,  and  that  it  was  subsequently  changed  for 
that  cf  the  Tyrrhenians,  which  was  round. 


The  Roman  shields  were  emblazoned  with  Va- 
lium devices,  the  origin  of  armorial  bearings,  such 
as  the  heroic  feats  of  theu  ancestors  ;*  or  with 
their  portraits,*  which  custom  is  illustrated  by  the 
preceding  beautiful  gem  from  the  antique,  in  which 
the  figure  of  Victory  is  represented  inscribing  upon 
a  ttipau  the  name  or  merits  of  some  deceased  hero. 

Each  soldier  had  also  his  own  name  inscribed 
■poo  his  shield,  in  order  that  he  might  readily  find 

I.  «t_8M.>— «.  (i.,43-)— 3.  (LiTMTJii.,8.~ Compare  ix.,10.— 
Platan*.  Rook,  SI,  p.  11*.)— 4.  (Eclof-  xxiii.,  i.y— 5.  (Virr., 
Ca^Tiii-  658.— «il.  ItaL,  riu.,  388.1— «.  (Id.,  nil.,  806.) 


bis  own,  when  the  order  was  given  to  nnpile  arms;' 
and  sometimes  the  name  of  the  commander  undei 
whom  he  fought.3 

The  clipeus  was  also  used  to  regulate  the  tem 
perature  of  the  vapour  bath.    (Fid.  Baths,  p.  ISO.' 

CLITE'LluE,  a  pair  of  panniers,  and  therefore 
only  used  in  the  plural  number.9  In  Italy  the) 
were  commonly  used  with  mules  or  asses,4  but  ii 
other  countries  they  were  also  applied  to  horses,  o 
which  an  instance  is  given  in  the  annexed  wocvlcir. 
from  the  column  of  Trajan ;  and  Plautus*  figure 
lively  describes  a  man  upon  whose  shoulders  i  loa! 
of  any  kind,  either  moral  or  physical,  is  charges, 
an  homo  clittllarnu. 


A  particular  spot  in  the  city  of  Rome,  and  cer 
tain  parts  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  which,  from  theii 
undulations  in  hill  and  valley,  were  thought  to  re- 
semble the  flowing  line  of  a  pair  of  panniers,  were 
also  termed  clitella.' 

CLOA'CA.  The  term  cloaca  is  generally  used 
by  the  historians  in  reference  only  to  those  spacious 
subterraneous  vaults,  either  of  stone  or  brick, 
through  which  the  foul  waters  of  the  city,  as  well 
as  all  the  streams  brought  to  Rome  by  the  aqua* 
ducts, finally  discharged  themselves  into  the  Tiber- 
but  it  also  includes  within  its  meaning  any  smaller 
drain,  either  wooden  pipes  or  clay  tubes,'  with 
which  almost  every  house  in  the  city  was  furnished, 
to  carry  off  its  impurities  into  the  main  conduit.' 
The  whole  city  was  thus  intersected  by  subterra- 
nean passages,  and  is  therefore  designated  by  Pliny* 
as  urbt  peruilit. 

The  most  celebrated  of  these  drains  was  the 
Cloaca  Maxima,  the  construction  of  which  is  ascribed 
to  Tarquinius  Priscus,"  and  which  was  formed  tc 
carry  off  the  waters  brought  down  from  the  adja- 
cent hills  into  the  Velabrum  and  valley  of  the  Fo- 
rum. The  stone  of  which  it  is  built  is  a  mark  ol 
the  great  antiquity  of  the  woik  ;  it  is  not  the  pep- 
erino  of  Gabii  and  the  Alban  Hills,  which  was  the 
common  building-stone  in  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;  but  it  is  the  "  tufa  litoide"  of  Brocchi,  one 
of  the  volcanic  formations  which  is  found  in  manv 
places  in  Rome,  and  which  was  afterward  supplant- 
ed in  public  buildings  by  the  finer  quality  of  the 
peperino."  This  cloaca  was  formed  by  three  tiers 
of  arches,  one  within  the  other,  the  innermost  ol 
which  is  a  semicircular  vault  of  18  Roman  palms, 
about  14  feet  in  diameter,  each  of  the  hewn  blocks 
being  7J  palms  long  and  4J  high,  and  joined  .to- 
gether without  cement.  The  manner  of  construc- 
tion is  shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  taken  on  the 
spot,  where  a  part  of  it  is  uncovered  near  the  arch 
of  Janus  Quadrifrons. 

The  mouth  where  it  reaches  the  Tiber,  nearly 
opposite  to  one  extremity  of  the  inrula  Tiberiua, 


1.  (Veget.,  ii.,  17.)— a.  (Hilt.,  Bell.  Alex.,  5&>-3.  (Hor 
Sat.,  L,  t.,  47.— Plant.,  Moat.,  HI.,  ii.,  •!.)— 4.  (Hot.,  I.  c- 
Plant.,  ib.,  S3.)— S.  (ib.,  94.)— «.  (Peatua.,  a.  t.)— 7.  (Ulniaa, 
Dig-.  43.  tit.  33,  i.  I.)— 8.  (Strah.,  ?.,  8,  p.  167,  ed  8:absaL>— 
9.  (H.  N.,  raii,  34,  3.)— 10.  (Lit.,  i.,  38.— PUn.— Dkajra.— U 
cc)— 11    (Arnold,  Hut.  Rom.,  toI.  i.,  p.  53.) 
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still  remains  in  the  state  referred  to  by  Pliny.'  It 
is  represented  in  tbe  annexed  woodcut,  with  the 
adjacent  buildings  as  they  still  exist,  the  modern 
fabrics  only  which  encumber  the  site  being  left  out. 


The  passages  in  Strabo  and  Pliny  which  state 
that  a  cart  (upafa,  whet)  loaded  with  hay  could 
pass  down  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  will  no  longer  ap- 
pear incredible  from  the  dimensions  given  of  this 
stupendous  work ;  but  it  must  still  be  bome  in 
mind  that  the  vehicles  of  the  Romans  were  much 
smaller  than  our  own.  Dion  Cassius  also  states* 
that  Agrippa,  when  he  cleansed  the  sewers,  passed 
through'  them  in  a  boat,  to  which  Pliny*  probably 
alludes  in  the  expression  urbs  rubter  navigata ;  and 
their  extraordinary  dimensions,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  embouchures  through  which  the  waters  poured 
into  them  (vid.  Canalis),  are  still  farther  testified  by 
the  exploits  of  Nero,  who  threw  down  the  sewers 
llie  unfortunate  victims  of  his  nightly  riots.* 

The  Cloaca  Maxima  formed  by  Tarquin  extended 
inly  from  the  Forum  to  the  river,  but  was  subse- 
rviently continued  as  far  up  as  the  Subura,  of  which 
branch  some  vestiges  were  discovered  in  the  year 
174S.'  This  was  the  crypta  Subura  to  which  Juve- 
lal  refers.* 

The  expense  of  cleansing  and  repairing  these 
iloaca  was,  of  course,  very  great,  and  was  defrayed 
wrtly  by  the  treasury,  and  partly  by  an  assessment 
sailed  cloacarium.''  Under  the  Republic,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sewers  was  intrusted  to  the 
tensors ;  but  under  the  Empire,  particular  officers 
were  appointed  for  that  purpose,  cloacarum  curatoret, 
nention  of  whom  is  found  in  inscriptions,'  who 
employed  condemned  criminals  in  the  task.' 

KAOIIH2  AIKH  (fcAoirifr  Sinn),  the  civil  action 
for  theft,  was  brought  in  the  usual  manner  before  a 
lieetetes  or  a  court,  the  latter  of  which  Meier1*  in- 


1.  (I.e.)— 8.  (ilix., «.)— 3.  (H.N.,xxxTi.,44,3.)— 4.  (Sort., 
loro,  46. — Compare  Dionji.,  x.,  53. — Cic,  Pro  Sext.,  35.) — 5. 
|Venuti,  Antkhita  di  Roma,  torn,  i.,  p.  99.— Fioorooi,  Veatigia  di 
itoma,  p.  74,  75.)— 6.  (Sit.,  t.,  100.)— 7.  (Ulpian,  Dig.  7.  tit.  1, 
a.  47, t>  J.)— 8.  (ap.  Grnt.,  p.  cicrii.,  5 ;  p.  excriii.,  4,  3,  4, 5  ;  p. 
relii.,  I.— Ulpian,  Di«. «,  tit.  S3,  i.  4.)— 9.  (Plin..  Epiat.,  x.,  41.) 
•10  (AM.  Pmcaw,  «7.) 
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ten  to  have  been  nnder  the  presidency  of  the  the* 
mothetc,  whether  the  prosecutor  preferred  his  ac- 
cusation by  way  of  ypaQfi  or  SUi/.  We  learn  from 
the  law  quoted  by  Demosthenes,1  that  the  criminal. 
upon  conviction,  was  obliged  to  pay  twice  the  value 
of  the  theft  to  the  plaintiff  if  the  latter  recoverec' 
the  specific  thing  stolen  ;  that,  failing  of  this,  he 
was  bound  to  reimburse  him  tenfold,  that  the  court 
might  inflict  an  additional  penalty,  and  that  the 
criminal  might  be  confined  in  the  stocks  (mxfoxajun?) 
five  days  and  as  many  nights.  In  some  cases,  * 
person  that  had  been  robbed  was  permitted  by  the 
Attic  law  to  enter  the  house  in  which  he  suspected ' 
his  property  was  concealed,  and  institute  a  search 
for  it  (6ap$v)  ;*  but  we  are  not  informed  what 
powers  he  was  supplied  with  to  enforce  this  right. 
Besides  the  above-mentioned  action,  a  prosecutor 
might  proceed  by  way  of  ypa<rf,  and,  when  the  de- 
linquent was  detected  in  the  act,  by  airayoyq  or 
ttfrrnw-  To  these,  however,  a  penalty  of  1000 
drachma:  was  attached  in  case  the  prosecutor  failed 
in  establishing  his  case ;  so  that  a  diffident  plaintiff 
would  often  consider  them  as  less  eligible  means  of 
obtaining  redress.'  In  the  aggravated  cases  of  steal- 
ing in  the  daytime  property  of  greater  amount  than 
60  drachma;,  or  by  night  anything  whatsoever  (and 
upon  this  occasion  the  owner  was  permitted  to 
wound, -and  even  kill  the  depredator  in  his  flight), 
the  most  trifling  article  from  a  gymnasium,  or  any- 
thing worth  10  drachms  from  the  ports  or  public 
baths,  the  law  expressly  directed  an  airayuyi  to 
the  Eleven,  and,  upon  conviction,  the  death  of  the 
offender.4  If  tbe  ypaQn  were  adopted,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  punishment  was  fixed  by  the  court; 
but  both  in  this  case,  and  in  that  of  conviction  in  a 
iixti,  besides  restitution  of  the  stolen  property,  the 
disfranchisement  (irtfUa)  of  the  criminal  would  be 
a  necessary  incident  of  conviction.' 

•CLYM'ENON  (nMfuvov),  a  plant,  about  which 
the  authorities  are  much  at  variance.  Sprengel, 
in  his  edition  of  Dioscorides,  adheres  to  the  opin- 
ion of  Fabius  Colnmna,  who  held  it  to  be  the 
Scorpiurus  vermiculatu*.  Sibthorp,  however,  oon- 
tends  for  the  Convolvulus  septum,  or  Great  Bind- 
weed.* 

'CLUP'EA,  a  very  small  species  of  Fish,  fourfS, 
according  to  Pliny,*  in  the  Po,  and  which,  as  he  in- 
forms us,  destroys  a  large  kind  of  fish  named  At- 
tUus  (a  species  of  sturgeon),  by  attaching  itself  to  a 
vein  in  the  throat  of  the  latter.  Pliny  very  probably 
refers  to  one  of  those  numerous  parasitical  animals 
which  attach  themselves  to  the  branchiae  of  othei 
fishes,  and  suck  their  blood ;  perhaps  to  a  species  of 
small  lamprey.*  In  modem  ichthyology,  the  name 
Clupea  has  been  assigned  by  Liorueus  to  the  whole 
herring  family.' 

CNAPHOS  (xvo^of).    (Vt'if.  ToaMiHTUM.) 

•CNEO'RUM  (meupov),  according  to  Stackhouse 
and  Sprengel,  the  Daphne  Cneorum.  Galen  makes 
it  the  same  with  the  nvyorpov  of  Hippocrates.  Two 
kinds  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers,  the 
white  and  black,  of  which  the  former  was  the  more 
remarkable  for  its  perfume.  The  Cneorum  is  the 
Catia  spoken  of  in  the  Georgics  of  Virgil  among 
the  food  for  bees.  The  whole  question  is  fully  dis- 
cussed by  Martyn.1* 

•CNICUS  or  CNECUS  (kvIkoc,  n/j**),  a  species 
of  plant,  which  some  have  taken  for  the  Cariuut 
BeneeUctut,  but  which  the  commentator  on  Mesue, 
the  translator  of  Avicenna,  Dodonteus,  Allstftn,  and 


1.  (o.  Timocr.,  733.1—4.  (Ariatoph.,  Nnbea,  497.— Plato,  Da 
Lor  xii.,  954.)— ».  (Demo«th.,c  Androt.,  601.)— 4.  (Damoath, 
c.  Timocr.,  73fl,  1.)— 5.  (Meior,  Att.  Proceai,  356.)-«.  (Dioa 
cor.,  iT.,  13.— Adama,  AppatuL,  a.  t.)— 7.  (II.  N.,  ix.,  15.)—*, 
(Flin.,  ad.  Panckoueke,  toL  vii.,  p.  181.)— 9.  (Griffith'!  Cotwi, 
vol.  x.,  p.  4340  —  10.  (TheophTMt.,  H.  P.,  i.,  10  ;  ri ,  1,  *• 
— KartTn  nl  Viif^  Qaorg,  it.,  413.) 
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bprengel,  coocur  in  setting  down  for  the  Carthamut 
tinctortus,  at  Bastard  Saffron.1 

•CNIDE  («vtAj).     ( Vid.  AciLEPHi.) 

•CNIPS  or  SCNIPS  (xvty,  owty),  a  numerous 
genus  of  insects,  which  prey  upon  the  leaves  of 
trees.  They  form  the  Aphis,  L.  The  Cnips  is  of- 
ten confounded  with  the  Kuvutji.* 

•CNIPOL'OGUS  (xvitcoUyoc),  the  name  of  a 
•rrd  briefly  noticed  by  Aristotle.'  According  to 
Oesner,  it  is  the  white  Wagtail,  or  Motaeilla  alba. 
Aristotle  describes  it  as  of  an  ashy  colour  (modoei- 
•%),  and  marked  with  spots  (xanumitror),  and  as 
having  a  little  cry  (puvel  ii  fwtpov).  This  account 
suits  very  well  the  Motaeilla  A.,  and  its  cry  of  guit, 
gmil.  It  is  ranked  by  the  Greek  naturalists  among 
the  omro+aya,  and  the  Motaeilla,  it  is  well  known, 
makes  as  much  havoc  among  flies,  gnats,  and  small- 
er insects  as  either  the  fly-catchers  or  swallows.4 

COA  VESTIS,  the  Coan  robe,  is  mentioned  by 
various  Latin  authors,  but  most  frequently  and  dis- 
tinctly by  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  age.'  From 
their  expressions  we  learn  that  it  had  a  great  de- 
gree of  transparency,  that  it  was  remarkably  floe, 
that  it  was  chiefly  worn  by  women  of  loose  reputa- 
tion, and  that  it  was  sometimes  dyed  purple  and  en- 
riched with  stripes  of  gold.  It  has  been  supposed 
to  have  been  made  of  silk,  because  in  Cos  silk  was 
spun  and  woven  at  a  very  early  period,  so  as  to  ob- 
tain a  high  celebrity  for  the  manufactures  of  that 
"■had*    The  annexed  woodcut  is  from  a  painting 


discovered  at  Pompeii.7  It  represents  a  lady  wear- 
ing a  tunic  of  almost  perfect  transparency,  so  as  to 
correspond  to  the  description  of  the  Coa  Testis. 
Her  headdress  is  of  the  kind  called  kckov^ aXor  in 
Greek,  and  reticulum  in  Latin,  which  also  occurs  in 
a  figure  on  page  187. 

COA'CTOR.  This  name  was  applied  to  collect- 
ors of  various  sorts,  e.  g.,  to  the  servants  of  the 
pnbltcani,  or  formers  of  tbe  public  taxes,  who  col- 
lected the  revenues  for  them  ;•  also  to  those  who 
eoBeoted  the  money  from  the  purchasers  of  things 
sold  at  a  public  auction.  Horace'  informs  us  that 
Ins  father  was  a  coactor  of  this  kind.  Moreover, 
the  servants  of  the  money-changers  were  so  called, 
from  collecting  their  debts  for  them."  The  "  coao- 
tores  agmhus"  were  the  soldiers  who  brought  up 
the  rear  of  a  line  of  march. 

•COC'ALIS  {kokcAic  rod  oirov),  the  Agrotttmma 


1.  rrfcejohraet,  i,  IS;  vl,  4.— Dioeoor.,  hr,  187.— Adams, 
l)|iil,i,i.l — *.  (Theapniaet, H.P,ir,7.— Mian, Append., 
a.  ».)— ».  (H.  A.,  Ttii.,  ».)— 4.  (Coupon!  GriSth'i  Onier,  toL 
m^p-SS.)— 5.  <T*oU,n.,4;  ii.,  «.— Propert,  i.,  * ;  ii.,  1  :  it., 
t;  fr,5<— Her.,  Carm,  IV,  rti,  11.— Sit.,  I.,iL,  101.— Orid, 
Am  Am,  nu,  ML)— t.  (Aristotle,  H.  A.,  t..  1».)— 7.  (Mas.  Bor- 
Meo,  Tin,  ».)— 8.  (Cic,  Pre  Rao.  Post,  11.) — 0.  (Sat.,  I,  ri, 
K.y- 10.  (Cic,  Pra  Ctaavt    64.) 


Gilhago.  Its  English  name,  Com-Cockle,  is  evi- 
dently derived  from  the  ancient  appellation,  as  Ad- 
ams remarks.1 

•COCCUM.  or  COCCI  GRANUM,  a  name  given 
by  the  ancients  to  what  they  conceived  to  be  a  spe- 
cies of  grain,  producing  a  bright  scarlet  or  crimson 
colour,  but  which  modern  naturalists  have  discov- 
ered to  be  a  kind  of  insect  (kermes).  The  Querent 
cocci/era  is  the  tree  that  principally  engenders  them, 
and  it  is  from  their  name  (coccum,  coccut)  that  the 
term  cochineal  has  been  derived.  The  coccut  of  the 
ancients  came  from  Portugal,  Sardinia,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Africa.' 

•COCCYG'EA  (KOKKvyia),  a  species  of  plant  men- 
tioned by  Theophrastus,  and  which,  according  to 
Schneider,  has  been  generally  taken  for  the  Rhut 
cotinut,  L.  It  appears  from  Sibthorp  that  the  mod- 
ern Greeks  make  a  flame-red  colour  from  it.' 

•COCCYME'LEA  (KOKicvutitea),  a  kind  of  Plum. 
Isidores  says,  "  Coccymela,  quam  Latini  oh  eolorem 
prunum  tocant,  cujut  generit  Damatcena  melior." 
Sprengel  refers  that  of  Dioscorides  to  the  Prunut 
intiticia,  at  Bullace-tree,  a  well-known  species  of 
plum.  Sibthorp's  authority  is  in  favour  of  the  Pru- 
nut domettica.  The  Damask  plums,  or  to  xaru  Ttp> 
hapaoKTpiov,  of  Galen,  are  much  commended  by  an- 
cient authors.* 

•COCCYX  (KOKxvf).  I.  The  Cuckoo,  or  Cuculut 
canorut.  Its  history  is  correctly  given  by  Aristo- 
tle.* "  If  we  consult  the  ancients,  and  even  some 
modern  naturalists,"  observes  Griffith,  "we  shall 
find  stories  of  the  greatest  absurdity  connected 
with  the  name  of  the  cuckoo.  It  would  seem  that 
everything  the  most  monstrous  in  fable,  or  the  most 
odious  and  criminal  in  the  history  of  mankind,  had 
been  carefully  sought  out,  and  attributed  to  these 
inoffensive  birds :  and  this,  because  men  could  not 
discover  the  secret  springs  which  Nature  has  em- 
ployed to  give  to  this  species  manners,  habits,  and 
a  model  of  life  altogether  opposite  to  those  of  oth- 
ers, and  the  union  of  which  fixes  on  the  cuckoos  a 
distinguishing  character  from  all  other  known  ani- 
mals."* The  ancients  held  the  flesh  of  the  cuckoo 
in  high  estimation,  as  do  also  the  modern  Italians. 

•II.  A  species  of  Fish,  the  same  with  the  Trigla 
Cuculut,  L.  It  is  the  Red  Gurned,  or  Rotchet ;  in 
French,  Rouget  or  Re/ait.1 

•COCCO'KES  (k6kkuvcc),  the  seed  of  the  Punica 
granata,  or  Pomegranate.* 

•COCH'LEA  (KoxMac),  the  Snail,  a  genus  of 
Mollusca.  Of  snails  there  are  three  sorts,  the  Sea, 
the  River,  and  the  Land.  The  last  are  the  Helicet, 
one  of  which,  the  Helix  pomatia.  or  edible  snail, 
was  much  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  an 
article  of  food.  The  ancients,  as  Adams  remarks, 
must  have  been  also  well  acquainted  with  the  Helix 
fruticum  and  the  H.  arbuttorum.'  "  The  uses  of 
the  Helicet,  or  Snails,"  observes  Griffith,  "  are  not 
very  numerous.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  lar- 
ger species,  and  especially  the  garden-snails  (H.  po- 
matia, L.),  serve  for  tbe  aliment  of  man  in  many 
countries.  The  Romans,  according  to  Pliny,"  con- 
sumed great  quantities  of  them ;  and  they  must  harp 
been  in  great  estimation  for  the  table,  since  that  au 
thor  has  thought  fit  to  give,  in  his  Natural  History. 
the  name  of  him  who  first  turned  his  attention  to 
the  rearing  of  these  animals  in  sorts  of  parks  or  de- 
pots, and  of  fattening  them  with  particular  substan- 
ces.   The  best  came  from  tbe  island  of  Astypalaea, 


I.  (Mvrapua,  ir.,  *.  — Adams,  Append.,  s.  t.)  —  S.  (Thao- 
phmt-.H.  P.,  iii,  18.— Dioaooi.,  ir.,  48.— Plin,  H.  N,  xri-  IS.) 
—3.  (Tbaophnst.,  iii,  16.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  t.)— 4.  (Theo- 
phrast.,  i.,  ll.— Dioacor.,1.,  174.— Oeopon,  x,  73.— Adams,  Ap- 
pend., a.  ».)—*.  (Aristut,  it.,  SO.)— 8.  (Griffith's  Cuvier,  yoI. 
rii,  p.  SX.r—  7.  (Arittot,  II.  A.,  ir.,  9.— jElian,  N.  A.,  x,  M 
— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 6.  (Harpocr.,  Morb.  Mulicr,  1  >-  tt 
(Adams,  Append.,  s.  t.)— 10.  (II.  N.,  it,  M  ) 
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ore  of  the  Cyclades  ;  the  smallest  from  Reate,  in 
the  Sabine  territory,  and  the  largest  from  Illyria. 
The  Romans  also  greatly  esteemed  the  snails  of  Si- 
cily, of  the  Balearic  Isles,  and  of  the  island  of  Ca- 
prea.  They  shut  them  up  in  sorts  of  warrens,  and 
fattened  them  there  with  cooked  meat,  flour,  Sec. 
It  was  Fulvius  Hirpinus  who  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  this,  a  short  time  previous  to  the  civil  war 
between  Pompey  and  Cesar.  He  carefully  separa- 
ted each  species,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  indi- 
viduals whose  shells  contained  octoginta  quadrantes, 
about  ten  quarts.  All  this  history  is  taken  from 
Pliny ;  but  there  would  appear  to  be  some  confu- 
sion in  it,  especially  with  regard  to  the  size  produ- 
ced by  education ;  for  Varro,'  after  whom  he  writes, 
says  the  same  only  concerning  the  African  species, 
which  naturally  attained  to  these  dimensions.  It 
does  not  appear  that  this  mode  of  educating  snails 
was  practised  for  any  great  length  of  time,  for  Ma- 
crobius  says  nothing  about  it.'" 

CO'CHLEA  (/cojWof),  which  properly  means  a 
snail,  was  also  used  in  several  other  significations. 

I.  It  signified  a  screw,  one  of  the  mechanical 
powers,  so  named  from  its  spiral  form,  which  re- 
sembles the  worming  of  a  shell.  The  woodcut  an- 
nexed represents  a  clothes-press,  from  a  painting 


1 H. 


on  the  wall  of  the  Chalcidicum  of  Eumachia,  at 
Pompeii,  which  is  worked  by  two  upright  screws 
{cochlea)  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  our  own 
linen  presses. 

A  screw  of  the  same  description  was  also  used  in 
oil  and  wine  presses.'  The  thread  of  the  screw,  for 
which  the  Latin  language  has  no  appropriate  term, 
is  called  irrpuc^Atov  in  Greek. 

II.  Cochlea  was  also  the  name  of  a  spiral  pump 
for  raising  water,  invented  by  Archimedes,*  from 
whom  it  has  ever  since  been  called  the  Archime- 
dean screw.   It  is  described  at  length  by  Vitruvius.* 

A  pump  of  this  kind  was  used  for  discharging  the 
bilge-water  in  the  ship  of  Hiero,  which  was  built 
under  the  directions  of  Archimedes.' 

III.  Cochlci  was  also  the  name  of  a  peculiar 
kind  of  door,  through  which  the  wild  beasts  passed 
from  their  dens  into  the  arena  of  the  amphitheatre.7 
It  consisted  of  a  circular  cage,  open  on  one  side  like 
a  lantern,  which  worked  upon  a  pivot  and  within  a 
shell,  like  the  machines  used  in  the  convents  and 
foundling  hospitals  of  Italy,  termed  rote,  so  that  any 
particular  beast  could  be  removed  from  its  den  into 
the  arena  merely  by  turning  it  round,  and  without 
the  possibility  of  more  than  one  escaping  at  the 


1  'Varro,  R.  R.,  Hi.,  14.)— 8.  (Griffith'!  Cnrier,  toI.  iii.,  p. 
S3».)~a  (VitrUT.,  -,{., »,  D.  190,  ed.  Bipont.— Palladiue,  IV.,  i., 
10;  II.,  ih,  1.)  — 4.  (Diod.  Sic,  i.,  S4;  t.,  37.  — Compare 
Stiab.,  xrii.,  30.)-*.  (*.,  11.)— «.  (Athea.,  ».,  4SJ-7.  (Varro, 
R  R.,  iii.,  4.  4  3.) 
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i  same  time ;  and  therefore  it  is  recommended  by 
Varro1  as  peculiarly  adapted  for  an  aviary,  so  that 
the  person  could  go  in  and  out  without  affording 
the  birds  an  opportunity  of  flying  away.  Schneider,* 
however,  maintains  that  the  cochlea  in  question  was 
nothing  more  than  a  portcullis  (cttaphraeta)  raises 
by  a  screw,  which  interpretation  does  not  appear  m 
probable  as  the  one  given  above. 

CCCHLEAR  (xogAiapiov)  was  a  kind  *.'  spoon 
which  appears  to  have  terminated  with  a  point  ai 
one  end,  and  at  the  other  was  broad  and  h(  flow  like 
our  own  spoons.  The  pointed  end  was  used  foi 
drawing  snails  (cochlea)  out  of  then  shells,  and  eat- 
ing them,  whence  it  derived  its  Lame ;  and  the 
broader  part  for  eating  eggs,  dec.  Martial'  men- 
tions both  these  uses  of  the  cochlear : 

"  Sum  cochleit  hdbilis  nee  rum  minus  utilis  cms."* 

Cochlear  was  also  the  name  given  to  a  small 
measure  like  oar  spoonful.  According  to  Rhemni- 
us  Fannius,  it  was  ^r  of  the  cyathns. 

CODEX  is  identical  with  caudex,  as  Claudius  and 
Clodhis,  elmutrum  and  clostrum,  cauda  and  cods. 
Cato*  still  used  the  form  caudex  m  the  same  sense  in 
which  afterward  codex  was  used  exclusively.*  The 
word  originally  signified  the  trunk  or  stem  of  a  tree,' 
and  was  also  applied  to  designate  anything  composed 
of  large  pieces  of  wood,  whence  the  small  fishing 
or  ferry  boats  on  the  Tiber,  which  may  originally 
have  been  like  the  Indian  canoes,  or  were  construct- 
ed of  several  roughly-hewn  planks  nailed  together 
in  a  rude  and  simple  manner,  were  called  runes  emu- 
dicaria,  or  eodicaria,  or  caudicca.'  The  surname  of 
Caudex  given  to  Appius  Claudius  most  be  traced 
to  this  signification.  But  the  name  codex  was  es- 
pecially applied  to  wooden  tablets  bound  together 
and  lined  with  a  coat  of  wax,  for  the  purpose  cl 
writing  upon  them ;  and  when,  at  a  later  age,  parch- 
ment, or  paper,  or  other  materials  were  substituted 
for  wood,  and  put  together  in  the  shape  of  a  book, 
the  name  of  codex  was  still  applied  to  them.*  Il 
the  time  of  Cicero  we  find  it  also  applied  to  the  tab- 
let on  which  a  bill  was  written ;  and  the  tribune 
Cornelius,  when  one  of  his  colleagues  forbade  his 
bill  to  be  read  by  the  herald  or  scribe,  read  it  himself 
(legit  eodicem  suum1').  At  a  still  later  period,  during 
the  time  of  the  emperors,  the  word  was  used  to  ex- 
press any  collection  of  laws  or  constitutions  of  the 
emperors,  whether  made  by  private  individuals  or 
by  public  authority.    See  the  following  articles. 

CODEX  GREGORIA'NUS  and  HERMOGENI- 
ATTUS.  It  does  not  appear  quite  certain  if  this 
title  denotes  one  collection  or  two  collections.  The 
general  opinion,  however,  is,  that  there  were  two 
codices,  compiled  respectively  by  Gregorianus  and 
Hermogenianus,  who  are  sometimes,  though,  as  it 
seems,  incorrectly,  called  Gregorius  and  Hermoge- 
nes.  The  codex  of  Gregorianus  consisted  of  thir- 
teen books  at  least,  which  were  divided  into  titles 
The  fragments  of  this  codex  begin  with  constitu- 
tions of  Septimius  Severus,  and  end  with  Diocletian 
and  Maximian.  The  codex  of  Hermogenianus,  so 
far  as  we  know  it,  is  only  quoted  by  titles,  and  it 
also  contains  constitutions  of  Diocletian  and  Max- 
imian ;  it  may,  perhaps,  have  consisted  of  one  boo* 
only,  and  it  may  have  been  a  kind  of  supplement  or 
continuation  to,  or  an  abridgment  of,  the  other.  The 
name  Hermogenianus  is  always  placed  after  that  ol 
Gregorianus  when  this  code  is  quoted.    According 


1.  (1.  «-)—t.  (in  Ind.  Script.  R.  R.,  a.  t.  Cavea.)—  3.  'irt., 
1*1.)— 4.  (Compare  Plia,  H.  N.,  nriii,  4.— Patron.,  33  j— 8. 
(ap.  Front.,  Epiat.  ad  M.  Anton.,  i.,  S.>— 6.  (Compare  Ovid,  Met, 
xii.,433.)— 7.  (Vim.,  Georg.,  ii., ».— Columella,  xii.,  H.-Plm, 
II.  N.,  xri.,  SO.)— 8.  (Feat,  and  Varro,  ap.  Noninm,  iiii-  1SL- 
OeUioa,  ..,  ».)—».  (Cio.,  V«rr.,  ii.,  1,  W.— Dig.  tt,  lit  1,  a 
«.— Sneton.,  Oct*..,  101.)— 10.  (Vid.  Cic,  m  Vat.,  *.— A 
Fed.  in  Argom.  ad  Corael,  p.  88,  ad.  Orelli.) 
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CODEX  JUSTINIANEUS. 


CODEX  THEODOSIANUS. 


(A  the  Consultaliones,  the  Codex  of  Hermogenianus 
•too  contained  constitutions  of  Valens  and  Valen- 
'.inian  II.,  which,  if  true,  would  bring  down  the 
compiler  to  a  time  some  years  later  than  the 
reign  of  Constantino  the  Great,  under  whom  it  is 
generally  assumed  that  he  wrote.  These  codices 
were  not  made  by  imperial  authority,  so  far  as 
we  know :  they  were  the  work  of  private  individu- 
als, but  apparently  soon  came  to  be  considered  as 
authority  in  courts  of  justice,  as  is  shown  indirectly 
Sy  the  fact  of  the  Theodosian  and  Justinian  Codes 
teing  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Codex  Gregoria- 
us  and  Hermogenianus.1 

CODEX  JUSTINIANEUS.  In  February  of  the 
I  ear  A.D.  528,  Justinian  appointed  a  commission, 
consisting  often  persons,  to  nuke  a  new  collection 
of  imperial  constitutions.  Among  these  ten  were 
Tribonianus,  who  was  afterward  employed  on  the 
Digesta  and  the  Institutiones,  and  Tbeophilns,  a 
teacher  of  law  at  Constantinople.  The  commission 
was  directed  to  compile  one  code  from  those  of 
Gregorianus,  Hermogenianus,  and  Theodosius,  and 
also  from  the  constitutions  of  Theodosius  made 
subsequently  to  his  code,  from  those  of  his  success- 
ors, and  from  the  constitutions  of  Justinian  himself. 
The  instructions  given  to  the  commissioners  em- 
powered them  to  omit  unnecessary  preambles,  repe- 
titions, contradictions,  and  obsolete  matter ;  to  ex- 
press the  laws  to  be  derived  from  the  sources  above 
mentioned  in  brief  language,  and  to  place  them 
under  appropriate  titles ;  to  add  to,  take  from,  or 
vary  the  words  of  the  old  constitutions,  when  it 
might  be  necessary,  but  to  retain  the  order  of  time 
in  the  several  constitutions,  by  preserving  the  dates 
and  the  consuls'  names,  and  also  by  arranging  them 
under  their  several  titles  in  the  order  of  time. 
The  collection  was  to  include  rescripts  and  edicts, 
as  well  as  constitutioo.es  properly  so  called.  Four- 
teen months  after  the  date  of  the  commission,  the 
code  was  completed  and  declared  to  be  law,  under 
the  title  of  the  Jostinianeus  Codex ;  and  it  was  de- 
clared that  the  sources  from  which  this  code  was 
denval  were  no  longer  to  have  any  binding  force, 
aod  that  the  new  code  alone  should  be  referred  to 
as  of  legal  authority.* 

The  Digest  or  Pandect,  and  the  Institutiones, 
were  compiled  after  the  publication  of  this  code, 
subsequently  to  which,  fifty  decisiones  and  some 
new  constitotiones  also  were  promulgated  by  the 
emperor.  This  rendered  a  revision  of  the  Code  ne- 
cessary ;  and,  accordingly,  a  commission  for  that 
purpose  was  given  to  Tribonianus  Dorotheus,  a 
distinguished  teacher  of  law  at  Berytus  in  Phoeni- 
cia, and  three  others.  The  new  code  was  promul- 
gated at  Constantinople  on  the  16th  of  November, 
S34,  and  the  use  of  the  decisiones,  the  new  consti- 
tutiooes,  and  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Justinianeus 
Codex,  was  forbidden.  The  second  edition  (tecun- 
4a  tiito,  repetita  pralcctio,  Codex  rcpetita  yralectio- 
■*»)  is  the  code  that  we  now  possess,  in  twelve 
books,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  titles.  It  is 
not  known  bow  many  books  the  first  edition  con- 
tained. The  constitotiones  are  arranged  under 
their  several  titles,  in  the  order  of  time  and  with 
the  names  of  the  emperors  by  whom  they  were 
respectively  made,  and  their  dates. 

The  constitutions  in  this  code  do  not  go  farther 
Mck  than  those  of  Hadrian,  and  those  of  the  imme- 
fiate  successors  of  Hadrian  are  few  in  number ;  a 
eiicuiustance  owing,  in  part,  to  the  use  made  of 
the  earher  codes  in  the  compilation  of  the  Justinian 


1.  (Zieiaiera,  Geeeaiehte  dee  RSmtachn  Ptirmtrachta,  Hudelb., 
IMS/— HofO.  Lahibach  <ter  Geaotuca**  dee  KSn.  Rechie,  Bar- 
1  a,  U3S.— Pit*.  Cod.  Crag,  et  Benaoa;.,  in  Schulting'e  Jorie- 
ttmtntm  V«t,  *c  and  in  the  Jot  Cuile  Aotejurtin.,  BeroL, 

•14. V— *.  tOiumit.  de  Justin.  Cod.  Caafinsando.) 
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Code,  and  also  to  the  fact  of  many  of  their  earner 
constitutions  being  incorporated  in  the  writings  of 
the  jurists,  from  which  alone  any  knowledge  ol 
many  of  them  could  be  derived.' 

The  constitutions,  as  they  appear  in  this  code, 
have  been  in  many  cases  altered  by  the  compilers, 
and,  consequently,  in  an  historical  point  of  view, 
the  Code  is  not  always  trustworthy.  This  fact  ap- 
pears from  a  comparison  of  this  code  with  the  The» 
odosian  code  and  the  Novella?.  The  order  of  tin 
subject  matter  in  this  Code  corresponds,  in  a  certain 
way,  with  that  in  the  Digest.  Thus  the  seven 
parts  into  which  the  fifty  books  of  the  Digest  are 
distributed,  correspond  to  the  first  nine  books  of  the 
Code.  The  matter  of  the  last  three  books  of  the 
Code  is  hardly  treated  of  in  the  Digest.  The  mat- 
ter of  the  first  book  of  the  Digest  is  placed  in  the 
first  book  of  the  Code,  after  the  law  relating  to  ec- 
clesiastical matters,  which,  of  course,  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  Digest ;  and  the  three  following  books 
of  the  first  part  of  the  Digest  correspond  to  the 
second  book  of  the  Code.  The  following  books  of 
the  Code,  the  ninth  included,  correspond  respective- 
ly, in  a  general  way,  to  the  following  parts  of  the 
Digest.  Some  of  the  constitutions  which  were  in 
the  first  edition  of  the  Code,  and  are  referred  to  in 
the  Institutiones,  have  been  omitted  ia  the  second 
edition.'  Several  constitutions,  which  have  also 
been  lost  in  the  course  of  time,  have  beer  r&icred 
by  Charondaa,  Cujackis,  and  Cci/Kt,  from  the 
Greek  version  of  them.  For  the  editions  of  the 
Code,  see  Corpus  Juris.' 

CODEX  THEODOSIATMUS.  In  the  year  429, 
Theodosius  II.,  commonly  called  Theodosius  tbo 
Younger,  appointed  a  commission,  consisting  of 
eight  persons,  to  form  into  a  code  all  the  edicts  and 
leges  generates  from  the  time  of  Constantine,  and 
according  to  the  model  of  the  Codex  Gregorianus 
and  Hermogenianus  (ad  ntnilituimei*  Grcgoriani  it 
Hermogcniani  Codicu).  In  435,  the  instructions 
were  renewed  or  repeated ;  but  the  commissioners 
were  now  sixteen  in  number.  Antiochus  was  at 
the  head  of  both  commissions.  It  seems,  however, 
to  have  been  originally  the  design  of  the  emperor, 
not  only  to  make  a  code  which  should  be  supple- 
mentary to,  and  a  continuation  of,  the  Codex  Gre- 
gorianus and  Hermogenianus,  bnt  also  to  complete 
a  work  on  Roman  tow  from  the  classical  jurists, 
and  the  constitutions  prior  to  those  of  Constantine. 
However  this  may  be,  the  first  commission  did 
not  accomplish  this,  and  what  we  now  have  is  the 
code  which  was  compiled  by  the  second  commis- 
sion. This  code  was  completed,  and  promulgated 
as  law  in  the  Eastern  Empire  in  488,  and  declared 
to  be  the  substitute  for  all  the  constitutions  made 
since  the  time  of  Constantine.  In  the  same  year 
(438)  the  Code  was  forwarded  to  Valentinian  III., 
the  son-in-law  of  Theodosius,  by  whom  it  was  laid 
before  the  Roman  senate,  and  confirmed  as  law  in 
the  Western  Empire.  Nine  years  later,  Theodosi- 
us forwarded  to  Valentinian  his  new  constitutions 
(novellas  eonttittUitma),  which  bad  been  made  since 
the  publication  of  the  Code ;  and  these,  also,  were 
in  trie  next  year  (448)  promulgated  as  law  in  the 
Western  Empire.  So  long  as  a  connexion  existed 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires,  that  is; 
till  the  overthrow  of  the  latter,  the  name  Novella 
was  given  to  the  constitutions  subsequent  to  the 
Code  of  Theodosius.  The  latest  of  these  Novell* 
that  has  come  down  to  us  is  one  of  the  time  of  Leo 
and  Anthemius,  De  Bonis  Vacantibns,  A.D.  468. 

The  Codex  Theodosianus  consists  of  sixteen 
books,  the  greater  part  of  which,  as  well  as  his  No- 


1.  (Coaath.  de  Emaadatioaa  Cod.  Dora.  Jutie.)— X.  (Inert. 
*,  tit.  «0,  a.  17 ;  4,  tit. »,  a.  94.)— J.  (Zimmen,  Ac— Hugs,  Lear 
buch  iter  GeacbJehlo  del  RSm.  Recbta,  6to.) 
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veils),  exist  in  iheir  genuine  state.  The  books  are 
divided  into  titles,  and  the  titles  are  subdivided  into 
sections  or  laws.  The  valuable  edition  of  J.  Goth- 
ofredus  (6  vols.  Col.,  Lugd.,  1666,  re-edited  by  Rit- 
ter,  Lips.,  1736-1745,  fol.)  contains  the  Code  in  its 
complete  form,  except  the  first  five  books  and  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth,  for  which  it  was  necessary 
to  use  the  epitome  contained  in  the  Breviarium  {vid. 
Breviakivm).  This  is  also  the  case  with  the  edi- 
tion of  this  code  contained  in  the  Jut  Civilt  Ante- 
juttinianeum.  But  the  recent  discovery  of  a  MS.  of 
the  Breviarium  at  Milan  by  Clossius,  and  of  a  Pa- 
limpsest of  the  Theodosian  Code  at  Turin  by  Pey- 
ron,  has  contributed  largely  both  to  the  critical 
knowledge  of  the  other  parts  of  this  code,  and  has 
added  numerous  genuine  constitutions  to  the  first 
live  books,  particularly  to  the  first.  Hand's  dis- 
"overiee,  also,  have  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
later  books. 

The  extract  or  epitome  of  the  first  five  books  in 
i he  Breviarium  is  very  scanty;  363  laws, or  frag- 
ments of  laws,  were  omitted,  which  the  discoveries 
of  Clossius  and  Peyron  have  reduced  to  200. 

The  Novell*  Constitutiones  anterior  to  the  time 
of  Justinian  are  collected  in  six  books  in  the  Jut 
Civile  Antcjuttinianeum. 

The  commission  of  Theodosius  was  empowered 
to  arrange  the  constitutiones  according  to  their 
subject,  and  under  each  subject  according  to  the 
order  of  time ;  to  separate  .those  which  contained 
different  matter,  and  to  omit  what  was  not  essen- 
tial or  superfluous.  The  arrangement  of  the  Theo- 
dosian Code  differs  in  the  main  from  that  of  the 
Code  of  Justinian,  which  treats  of  jus  ecclesiasticum 
in  the  beginning,  while  that  of  Theodosius  in  the 
first  book  treats  chiefly  of  offices ;  and  the  second, 
bird,  fourth,  and  beginning  of  the  filth  book  treat 
of  jus  privatum.  The  order  here  observed,  as  well 
as  in  the  Code  which  it  professed  to  follow  as  a 
model,  was  the  order  of  the  praetorian  edict,  and  of 
the  writers  on  the  edict.  The  eighth  book  contains 
the  laws  as  to  gifts,  the  penalties  of  celibacy,  and 
that  relating  to  the  jus  liberorum.  The  ninth  book 
begins  with  crimes.  The  laws  relating  to  the 
Christian  Church  are  contained  in  the  sixteenth 
and  last  book.  It  is  obvious,  from  the  circumstan- 
ces under  which  the  Theodosian  and  Justinian  Codes 
were  compiled,  and  from  a  comparison  of  them, 
that  the  latter  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  former. 
The  Theodosian  Code  was  also  the  basis  of  the 
edict  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths ;  it  was 
epitomized,  with  an  interpretation,  in  the  Visigoth 
Lex  Romana  (vid.  Brcvubidm)  ;  and  the  Burgun- 
dian  Lex  Romana,  commonly  called  Papiani  Liber 
Responsorum,  was  founded  upon  it. 

CODICI'LLUS.    (Vid.  Testamehtoh.) 

COE'MPTIO.    {Vid.  Maebuoe.) 

OCENA.  As  the  Roman  meals  are  not  always 
clearly  distinguished,  it  will  be  convenient  to  treat 
of  all  under  the  most  important  one.  The  follow- 
ing article  is  designed  to  give  a  short  account  of  the 
f.miii.r  day  of  the  Romans.  No  one  who  remem- 
bers the  changes  which  custom  has  brought  about 
in  our  own  country  during  the  last  century,  will 
expect  the  same  description  of  domestic  manners 
to  apply  to  any  considerable  period  of  time.  It  will 
suffice  to  take  the  ordinary  life  of  the  middle  ranks 
of  society  in  the  Augustas,  age,  noticing  incidental- 
ly the  most  remarkable  deviations,  either  on  the 
side  of  primitive  simplicity  or  of  late  refinement. 

The  meal  with  which  the  Roman  sometimes  be- 
gan the  day  was  the  jentaeulum,  a  word  derived,  as 
Isidore  would  have  us  believe,  a.  jejunio  tolvendo, 
and  answering  to  the  Greek  fapario/ioe.  Festus 
tells  us  that  it  was  also  called  prantlicula  or  liiaium. 
Though  by  no  means  uncommon,  it  does  not  appear 
374 


to  have  been  usual,  except  ai  the  case  of  children, 
or  sick  persons,  or  the  luxurious,  or,  as  Nonius 
adds,'  of  labouring  men.  An  irregular  meal  (if  we 
may  so  express  it)  was  not  likely  to  have  any  very 
regular  time :  two  epigrams  of  Martial,  however, 
seem  to  fix  the  hour  at  about  three  or  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning.'  Bread,  as  we  learn  from  the  epi- 
gram just  quoted,  formed  the  substantial  part  of  this 
early  breakfast,  to  which  cheese,'  or  dried  fruit,  as 
dates  and  raisins,*  was  sometimes  added.  The 
jentaeulum  of  Vitellius*  was  doubtless  of  a  more 
solid  character ;  but  this  was  a  case  of  monstrous 
luxury. 

Next  followed  the  prandium  or  luncheon,  witti 
persons  of  simple  habits  a  frugal  meal : 
"  Quantum  interpellet  inani 
Ventre  diem  durare."* 
As  Horace  himself  describes  it  in  another  place,* 
"  Cum  tale  pani* 
Lalrantem  ttomachum  bent  leniet" 
agreeably  with  Seneca's  account,'  "  Pani*  deindt 
ticcu*  et  tine  menta  prandium,  pott  quod  non  runt  la- 
vanda  manut."  From  the  latter  passage  we  learn 
incidentally  that  it  was  a  hasty  meal,  such  as  sail- 
ors' and  soldiers"  partook  of  when  on  duty,  with- 
out sitting  down.  The  prandium  seems  to  have  ori- 
ginated in  these  military  meals,  and  a  doubt  has 
been  entertained  whether  in  their  ordinary  life  the 
Romans  took  food  more  than  once  in  the  day. 
Pliny"  speaks  of  Aufidius  Bassos  as  following  the 
ancient  custom  in  taking  luncheon ;  but  again,"  in 
describing  the  manners  of  an  oldfashioned  person, 
he  mentions  no  other  meal  but  the  cans.  The  fol- 
lowing references"  seem  to  prove  that  luncheon 
was  a  usual  meal,  although  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  there  were  many  who,  like  Vitellius,  could 
avail  themselves  of  all  the  various  times  which  the 
different  fashions  of  the  day  allowed  ("epulot  trifo- 
riom  temper,  interdum  quoin/arum  ditperticbat,  in 
jentacula  et  prandia,  et  ccenat,  tomittationttqut  ;  fa- 
cile omnibu*  sufficient,  vomitandi  contuetudin*"1*).  It 
would  evidently  be  absurd,  however,  to  lay  down 
uniform  rules  for  matters  of  individual  caprice,  or 
of  fashion  at  best. 

The  prandium,  called  by  Suetonius"  cibu*  meridi- 
anut,  was  usually  taken  about  twelve  or  one 
o'clock."  For  the  luxurious  palate,  as  we  gather 
incidentally  from  Horace's  Satires,  very  different 
provision  was  made  from  what  was  described  above 
as  his  own  simple  repast.  Fish  was  a  requisite  of 
the  table :" 

"  Fori*  ett  promt*,  et  airum 
Defendent  puces  hyemat  mart  ,'" 
to  which  the  choicest  wines,  sweetened  with  the 
finest  honey,  were  to  be  added : 

"  Ifiti  Hymettia  nulla  Falerno 
Ne  biberi*  dihtta  ;" 
which  latter  practice  is  condemned  by  the  learned 
gastronomer,"  who  recommends  a  weaker  mixture, 

"  Leni  pratordia  nadto 
Prolueri*  meliut," 
and  gravely  advises  to  finish  with  mulberries  fresh 
gathered  in  the  morning." 

The  words  of  Festus,  "  coma  apud  antiquot  dice- 
batur  quod  nunc  prandium,"  have  given  much  trouble 


1.  (Do  He  Cib.,  !.,  4.)— S.  (MarU,  Epigr.,  xi».,  233  ;  *>».,  87, 
«.)—».  (Apol.,  Met.,  i,  p.  110,  «1.  Francuf,  1881.)  — 4.  (Suet., 
Oct»T.,  70.)— S.  (Suet,  ViL,  c.  7,  c  ]».)—«.  (Hot.,  Sat.,  I.,  »i, 
127, 128.)— 7.  (Sat,  U.,  ii,  17.)— 8.  (Ep,  84  )  —  ».  (Jut,  Sat, 
ri.,  101.)— 10.  (Lit.,  xrriii,  14.)— 11.  (Ep,  iii.,  5.)  —  IS.  (Ed. 
iii.,  1.)— 13.  (Sob.,  Ep.,  87.— Cic,  Ep.  ad  An.,  v.,  1.— Mart,  yi. 
64.)— 14.  (Saet,Vit,IS.)— 15.  (Any.,  78.)— 18.  (Soet.,  Cal.,  M 
— Claod,  34.)— 17.  (Sat.,  II.,  ii.,  16.)— 18.  (Sat.,  H.,  it.,  S6.>- 
10.  (Ibid.,  21-13.— Vid.  Taw's  Horace,  Sd  *d,  p  «7  -106.) 
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to  the  critics,  perhaps  needlessly,  when  we  remem- 
ber the  change  of  hours  in  our  own  country.  If  we 
translate  una,  as,  according  to  our  notions,  we  ought 
to  do,  by  "  dinner,"  they  describe  exactly  the  alter- 
ation of  our  own  manners  during  the  last  century. 
The  analogy  of  the  Greek  word  ielnvov,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Athenteus,  was  used  in  a  similar  way  for 
ipurrov,  also  affords  assistance.  Another  meal, 
termed  mercnda,  is  mentioned  by  Isidore  and  Fes- 
tus,  for  which  several  refined  distinctions  are  pro- 
posed -,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  it  really  differed 
from  toe  prandtum. 

The  table,  which  was  made  of  citron,  maple- wood, 
or  even  of  ivory,'  was  covered  with  a  mantelt,  and 
each  of  the  different  courses,  sometimes  amounting 
to  •even,*  served  upon  a  ferculum  or  waiter.  In 
the  "  munda  supellex"  of  Horace,  great  care  was 
taken. 

"  Ne  turpe  lord,  ne  tordida  mappa 
Corruget  turret ;  ne  non  et  canlharus  et  lanx 
Ottendat  tibi  U."* 
And  on  the  same  occasion,  the  whole  dinner,  which 
consisted  of  vegetables,  was  served  up  on  a  single 
platter.* 

To  return  to  our  description,  the  dinner  usually 
consisted  of  three  courses  :  first,  the  promultit  or 
anteaaia,*  called  also  gutlatio,*  made  up  of  all  sorts 
of  stimulants  to  the  appetite,  such  as  those  descri- 
bed by  Horace, 
"  Rapula,  lactuca,  radices,  qualia  lattum 

Pervcllunt  ttomackum,  titer,  alec,  f acuta  Coo."'1 
Kggs  also*  were  so  indispensable  to  the  first  course 
that  they  almost  gave  a  name  to  it  (ab  mo  Vtque  ad 
mala).  In  the  promultit  of  Trimalchio's  supper9 — 
probably  designed  as  a  satire  on  the  Emperor  Nero 
— an  ass  of  Corinthian  brass  is  introduced,  bearing 
two  panniers,  one  of  white,  the  other  of  black  ol- 
ives, covered  with  two  large  dishes  inscribed  with 
Ttnaalchio's  name.  Next  come  dormice  (gliret) 
on  small  bridges  sprinkled  with  poppy-seed  and 
honey,  and  hot  sausages  (tomacula)  on  a  silver  grid- 
iron (eratieula),  with  Syrian  prunes  and  pomegran- 
ate berries  underneath.  These,  however,  were 
imperial  luxuries ;  the  frugality  of  Martial  only  al- 
lowed of  lettuce  and  Sicenian  olives ;  indeed,  he 
himself  tells  us  that  the  promultit  was  a  refinement 
of  modern  luxury."  Macrobius"  has  left  an  authen- 
tic record  of  a  coma  pontificum,"  given  by  Lentulus 
on  bis  election  to  the  office  of  flamen,  in  which  the 
first  course  alone  was  made  up  of  the  following 
dishes :  Several  kinds  of  shell-fish  (echini,  otlrea 
eruda,  peloridet,  tpondt/li,  glycomaridet,  muricet  pur- 
pura, balani  albi  et  ragri),  thrushes,  asparagus,  a 
fatted  hen  (gallina  allilit),  beccaficoes  (ficedula), 
nettles  (urtiea),  the  haunches  of  a  goat  and  wild  boar 
{hanbi  eapragim,  aprugm),  rich  meats  made  into 
pasties  (auilia  ex  farina  tnvoluta),  many  of  which  are 
twice  repeated  in  the  inventory.- 

It  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work  even 
to  mention  all  the  dishes  which  formed  the  second 
coarse  of  a  Roman  dinner,  which,  whoever  likes, 
may  find  minutely  described  in  Bulengerus."  Of 
birds,  the  Guinea-hen  (Afra  avis),  the  pheasant  (Pha- 
tiana,  so  called  from  Phasis,  a  river  of  Colchis),  and 
the  thrush,  were  most  in  repute ;  the  liver  of  a  ca- 
pon steeped  in  milk  (Pliny),  and  beccaficoes  (Jicedu- 
la) dressed  with  pepper,  were  held  a  delicacy. "  The 
peacock,  according  to  Macrobius,1*  was  first  intro- 
duced by  Hortensius  the  orator,  at  an  inaugural 


1.  (Jar.,  Sat.,  jL)— *■  (*».,  Sat,  i,«S.)-3.  (Ep.,  I.,  t,»- 
*.>— i.  <t_  1-H-S.  (Ckv,  EJJ.  >d  Fam.,  ix.,,  *>.)  —  «.  (Fatroo^ 
SaL,  »1.>— 7.  (Sat,  II,  Tiii_  8, ».)— 8.  (Cic,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  U., 
» -Bar,  Sat,  I,  iii.,  «.)-«.  (Patron.,  «.)- 10.  (Ep.,  XIII., 
•jt,  1.1— 11.  (8«»-,  i>4  •■>— 1*.  (VuLHor.,Canii,  n,xiT.,118.) 
-li  (Da  Ceaririu,  ii.  and  iii.)— 1*.  (Mart.,  iii,  5.1— IS.  (Sal., 
S.t.) 


supper,  and  acquired  such  -route  among  the  Roma* 
gourmands  as  to  be  commonly  sold  for  fifty  denarii. 
Other  birds  are  mentioned,  as  the  duck  (anas1),  es- 
pecially its  head  and  breast ;  the  woodcock  (alia 
gen),  the  turtle,  and  flamingo  (phtenicopterus*),  th« 
tongue  of  which,  Martial  tells  us,  especially  com 
mended  itself  to  the  delicate  palate.  Of  fish,  the 
variety  was  perhaps  still  greater :  the  charr  (f ca- 
nt), the  turbot  (rhombut),  the  sturgeon  (acipemer), 
the  mullet  (mullut),  were  highly  prized,  and  dressed 
in  the  most  various  fashions.  In  the  banquet  of 
Nasidienus,  an  eel  is  brought,  garnished  with  prawns 
swimming  in  the  sauce*  Of  solid  meat,  pork 
seems  to  nave  been  the  favourite  dish,  especially 
sucking-pig  ;*  the  paps  of  a  sow  served  up  in  milk 
(s umen'),  the  flitch  of  bacon  (petato*),  the  womb  of 
a  sow  (vulva7),  are  all  mentioned  by  Martial.  Boar's 
flesh  and  venison  were  also  in  high  repute,  espe- 
cially the  former,  described  by  Juvenal*  as  animal 
propter  convnia  nalum.  Condiments  were  added  to 
most  of  these  dishes  :  such  were  the  muria,  a  kind 
of  pickle  made  from  the  tunny-fish  -,'  the  garum  to- 
riorum,  made  from  the  intestines  of  tho  mackerel 
(tcomber),  so  called  because  brought  from  abroad ; 
alec,  a  sort  of  brine;  fax,  the  sediment  of  wine, 
&c,  for  the  receipts  of  which  we  must  again  refer 
the  reader  to  Catius's  learned  instructor."  Sever- 
al kinds  of  fungi11  are  mentioned,  truffles  (bolcti), 
mushrooms  (tuberet),  which  either  made  dishes  by 
themselves,  or  formed  the  garniture  for  larger 
dishes. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  artittct  of  impe- 
rial Rome  were  at  all  behind  ourselves  in  the  prep- 
aration and  arrangements  of  the  table.  In  a  large 
household,  the  functionaries  to  whom  this  important 
part  of  domestic  economy  was  intrusted  wete  four, 
the  butler  (promut),  the  cook  (archimagirut),  the 
arranger  of  the  dishes  (ttructor),  and  the  carver 
(carptor  or  tcittor).  Carving  was  taught  as  an  art, 
and,  according  to  Petronius,"  performed  to  the  sound 
of  music,  with  appropriate  gesticulations, 
"  Neque  enim  minima  ditcrimine  refert 
Quo  vultu  leporet  et  quo  gallina  teeetur."1' 

In  the  supper  of  Petronius,  a  large  round  tray 
(ferculum,  rcpotitorium)  is  brought  in,  with  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac  figured  all  round  it,  upon  each  of  which 
the  artitte  (ttructor)  had  placed  some  appropriate 
viand :  a  goose  on  Aquarius ;  a  pair  of  scales,  with 
tarts  (tcriblita)  and  cheesecakes  (placenta)  in  each 
scale,  on  Libra,  &c.  In  the  middle  was  placed  a 
hive  supported  by  delicate  herbage.  Presently  four 
slaves  come  forward,  dancing  to  the  sound  of  music, 
and  take  away  the  upper  part  of  the  dish ;  beneath 
appear  all  kinds  of  dressed  meats :  a  hare  with 
wings,  to  imitate  Pegasus,  in  the  middle ;  and  four 
figures  of  Marsyas  at  the  corners,  pouring  hot  sauce 
(garum  piperatum)  over  the  fish  that  were  swim- 
ming in  the  Euripus  below.  So  entirely  had  the  Ro- 
mans lost  all  shame  of  luxury,  since  the  days  when 
Cincius,  in  supporting  the  Fannian  law,  charged  bis 
own  age  with  the  enormity  of  introducing  the  por- 
cut  Trojanut  (a  sort  of  podding  stuffed  with  the 
flesh  of  other  animals"). 

The  bellaria  or  dessert,  to  which  Horace  alludes 
when  he  says  of  Tigellius  ab  ovo  Vtque  ad  mala  cit- 
aret,  consisted  of  fruits  (which  the  Romans  usually 
ate  uncooked),  such  as  almonds  (amygdala),  dried 
grapes  (ma  pasta),  dates  (pahnula,  laryota,  dactvli) ; 
of  sweetmeats  and  confections,  called  eduUa  mcllila, 
dulciaria,  such  as  cheesecakes  (cupedia,  cruttula,  li- 
ba,  placenta,  artologani),  almond-cakes  (copla),  tarts 


1.  (Mart.,  liii.,  5S.)— S.  ( Mart;,  xiii ,  71 .)— 3.  (Mart.,  Xenia, 
xui.H-4.  (Mart.,»iii.,  41.)— 5.  (Ibid.,  En.,  44.)— «.  (Ep-U.}- 
7.  (Ep.,  M.)  — 8.  (Sat.,  U  141.)  — «.  (Mart.,  nii.,  I0».)  — 10 
(Hot.,  Sat.,  II.,  it.)— 11.  (Ibid  ,t.,S0.)— 12.  (33,36.)  -IS  (Jut 
Sat.,  t„  121.1—14.  (Macrub,  Sat ,  ii.,  i.) 
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iscnblita),  whence  the  maker  of  them  was  called 
futor  dulciariue,  placentariue,  libarius,  Sec. 

We  will  bow  suppose  the  table  spread  and  the 
guests  assembled,  each  with  his  mappa  or  napkin,' 
and  in  his  dinner-dress,  called  ccenatoria  or  cubitoria, 
usually  9f  a  bright  colour,'  and  variegated  with 
flowers.  First  they  took  off  their  shoes  for  fear  of 
soiling  the  conch,'  which  was  often  inlaid  with 
ivory  or  tortoise-shell,  and  covered  With  cloth  of 
gold.  Next  they  lay  down  to  eat,4  the  head  rest- 
ing on  the  left  elbow,  and  supported  by  cushions.* 
There  were  usually,  but  not  always,  three  on  the 
same  couch,*  the  middle  place  being  esteemed  the 
most  honourable.  Around  the  tables  stood  the  ser- 
vants (minittri),  clothed  in  a  tunic,'  and  girt  with 
napkins  :*  some  removed  the  dishes  and  wiped  the 
tables  with  a  rough  cloth  (gausape') ;  others  gave 
the  guests  water  for  their  hands,  or  cooled  the  room 
with  fens."  Here  stood  an  Eastern  youth"  behind 
his  master's  couch,  ready  to  answer  the  noise  of 
the  fingers  (digiti  crepitue"),  while  others  bore  a 
large  platter  (mazonomum)  of  different  kinds  of  meat 
to  the  guests." 

Whatever  changes  of  fashion  had  taken  place 
since  primitive  times,  the  ccena  in  Cicero's  day" 
was  at  all  events  an  evening  meal.  It  was  usual 
to  bathe  about  two  o'clock  and  dine  at  three,  hours 
which  seem  to  have  been  observed,  at  least  by  the 
higher  classes,  long  after  the  Augustan  age."  When 
Juvenal  mentions  two  o'clock  as  a  dinner  hour,  he 
evidently  means  a  censure  on  the  luxury  of  the  per- 
son named," 

"  Exul  ab  octava  Mariiu  Ubit." 
In  the  banquet  of  Nasidienus,  about  .the  same  hour 
is  intended  when  Horace  says  to  Fundanius, 
"  Nam  miki  quterenti  convivam  dictu*  here  ilhc 
De  medio  potare  die." 

Horace  and  Maecenas  used  to  dine  at  a  late  hour, 
about  sunset."  Perhaps  the  various  statements  of 
classical  authors  upon  this  subject  can  only  be  rec- 
onciled by  supposing  that  with  the  Romans,  as  with 
ourselves,  there  was  a  great  variety  of  hours  in  the 
different  ranks  of  society. 

Dinner  was  set  out  in  a  room  called  eoenatio  or 
iiata  (which  two  words  perhaps  conveyed  to  a  Ro- 
man ear  nearly  the  same  distinction  as  our  dining- 
room  and  parlour).  The  eoenatio,  in  rich  men's 
houses,  was  fitted  up  with  great  magnificence." 
Suetonius"  mentions  a  supper-room  in  the  Golden 
Palace  of  Nero,  constructed  like  a  theatre,  with  shift- 
ing scenes  to  change  with  every  course.  The  gar- 
ret of  the  poor  man  was  termed  cxnaculum.**  In 
the  midst  of  the  eoenatio  were  set  three  couches 
(triclinia),  answering  in  shape  to  the  square,  as  the 
long  semicircular  couches  (sigmata)  did  to  the  oval 
tables.  An  account  of  the  disposition  of  the  couch- 
es, and  of  the  place  which  each  guest  occupied,  is 
given  in  the  article  Triclinium. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  accustomed,  in 
later  times,  to  recline  at  their  meals ;  though  this 
practice  could  not  have  been  of  great  antiquity  in 
Greece,  since  Homer  never  describes  persons  as 
reclining,  but  always  as  sitting  at  their  meals.  Isi- 
dore of  Seville'1  also  attributes  the  same  practice  to 
the  ancient  Romans.  Even  in  the  time  of  the  early 
Roman  emperors,  children  in  families  of  the  highest 
rank  used  to  tit  together  at  an  inferior  table,  while 


1.  (Mart,  xii,  29.)— S.  (Potion.,  c.  SI.)  —  3.  (Mart.,  iii,  SO.) 
—4.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  I.,  it.,  SB.)— S.  (Mart.,  ill.,  Ep.  8.)  —8.  (Hor, 
**t,  I.,  it.,  88.)— T.  (Hot.,  Sat.,  II,  ri,  107.)— 8.  (Suet,  Cal., 
36.)— 9.  (Hor,  Sat,  II,  Tiii,  11.)  — 10.  (Mart,  iii,  82.)  — 11. 
(Jut,  Sat,  t,  55.) — IS.  (Mart,  Ti,  8V.)  — 13.  (Hor,  Sat,  II, 
rili,  86.)— 14  (Ep.  ad  Att,  ix,  7.)—  15.  (Mart,  IV,  Tiii,  8  j 
XI,  liii ,  I  —  Cic.  ad  Fam,  it,  88. — Plin,  Ep,  iii,  1.)  —  If. 
Tat,  i.  49,  40.)— 17.  (Hot,  Sat,  II,  Tii,  33.— Ep,  I,  t,  3.)— 
\b.  (Sen,  Ep,  «>.)— 19.  (Nero,  31.)-20.  (Jut,  Sat,  x,  17.— 
Hoi,  Ep,  I,  i,  91.)-  31.  (Orig,  xx,  11.) 
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their  fathers  and  elders  reclined  on  couches  at  the 

upper  part  of  the  room.1 

Roman  ladies  continned  the  practice  of  sitting  at 
table,  even  after  the  recumbent  position  had  becom* 
common  with  the  other  sex.'  It  appears  to  have 
been  considered  more  decent,  and  more  agreeable 
to  the  severity  and  purity  of  ancient  manners,  fot 
women  to  si,t,  more  especially  if  many  persons  were 
present.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  cases  ol 
women  reclining,  where  there  was  conceived  to  be 
nothing  bold  or  indelicate  in  their  posture.  In  some 
of  the  bas-reliefs,  representing  the  visit  of  Bacchus 
to  Icarus,  Erigone,  instead  of  Bitting  on  the  couch, 
reclines  upon  it  in  the  bosom  of  her  father.  In  Jo- 
venal'  a  bride  reclines  at  the  marriage-supper  on 
the  bosom  of  her  husband,  which  is  illustrated  by 
the  following  woodcut,  taken  from  Montfaucon.4 


It  seems  intended  to  represent  a  scene  of  perfcot 
matrimonial  felicity.  The  hnsband  and  wife  recline 
on  a  sofa  of  rich  materials.  A  three-legged  table  it 
spread  with  viands  before  them.  Their  two  sons 
are  in  front  of  the  sofa,  one  of  them  sitting,  in  the 
manner  above  described,  on  a  low  stool,  and  play- 
ing with  the  dog.  Several  females  and  a  boy  are 
performing  a  piece  of  music  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  married  pair. 

Before  lying  down,  the  shoes  or  sandals  were  ta- 
ken off,  and  this  was  commonly  done  by  the  attend- 
ants.* In  all  the  ancient  paintings  and  bas-reliefs 
illustrative  of  this  subject,  we  see  the  guests  recli- 
ning with  naked  feet ;  and  in  those  which  contain 
the  favourite  subject  of  the  visit  of  Bacchus  to  Ica- 
rus, we  observe  a  faun  performing  for  Bacchus  this 
office.    The  following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  terra 


cotta  in  the  British  Museum,  representing  this  sub . 
ject,  both  shows  the  naked,feet  of  Icarus,  who  ha* 
partly  raised  himself  from  his  couch  to  welcome  hit 


1.  (Tacit,  Ann,  xiii,  18.— Suat,  Anr,  85.— Claud,  St.)—*. 
(Varro,  ap.  laid,  Orig-,  xx,  11.— Val.  Max,  ii,  1,  3.)— 3.  (Sat, 
ii,  130.)— 4.  (Ant.  Expl.  Snppl,  iii..  68.)— 5.  (Terant,  Heao» 
I,  i,  71.) 
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guest,  aid  also  that  Bacchus  has  one  ol  his  feet  al- 
ready naked,  while  the  faun  is  in  the  act  of  remo- 
ving the  shoe  from  the  other. 

For  an  account  of  Greek  meals,  see  the  article 
Dkipkon. 

CCENA'CULUM.    ( Vii.  Cam.) 

CCENATIO.    (Vi*.  Coiwa.) 

COGNATI.  The  following  passage  of  Ulpian* 
will  serve  as  the  best  introduction  to  the  meaning 
of  this  term,  while  it  shows  on  what  occasions  ques- 
tions involving  cognatio  and  agnatio  arose : 

"  The  hereditates  of  intestate  ingenui  belong  in 
the  first  place  to  their  sui  heredes,  that  is,  children 
who  are  in  the  power  of  the  parent,  and  those  who 
are  in  the  place  of  children  (as  grandchildren,  for 
instance) ;  if  there  are  no  sui  heredes,  it  belongs  to 
the  consanguine i,  that  is,  brothers  and  sisters  by 
the  same  father  (it  was  not  necessary  that  they 
should  be  by  the  same  mother) ;  if  there  are  no 
consanguiuei,  it  belongs  to  the  remaining  and  near- 
est agnati,  that  is,  to  the  cognati  of  the  male  sex, 
who  trace  their  descent  through  males,  and  are  of 
the  same  familia.  And  this  is  provided  by  the  fol- 
lowing law  of  the  Twelve  Tables :  '  St  intatato  mo- 
rilur  cut  '"us  here*  ntc  etcit,  agnatut  proxmus  far 
miliam  kaieto.' " 

The  foundation  of  cognatio  is  a  legal  marriage. 
The  term  cognatus  (with  some  exceptions)  compre- 
hends agnatus :  an  agnatus  may  be  a  cognatus,  but 
a  cognatus  is  only  an  agnatus  when  his  relationship 
t>y  blood  is  traced  through  males. 

The  following  will  give  a  correct  notion  of  agna- 
tus and  cognatus.  Familia  means  all  those  free  per- 
sons who  are  in  the  power  of  the  same  paterfamilias, 
or  head  of  a  familia  ;  and  in  this  sense  familia  sig- 
nifies all  the  agnati,  or  all  those  who  are  united  in 
one  body  by  the  common  bond  of  the  patria  potestas. 
The  cognatio,  as  already  said,  was  the  relationship 
of  blood  which  existed  between  those  who  were 
sprung  from  a  common  pair,  and  it  therefore  (with 
some  exceptions)  contained  the  agnatio.  But  legiti- 
mate grandchildren  of  sons  who  were  not  emanci- 
pated were  also  in  the  patria  potestas,  consequently 
formed  part  of  the  familia,  and  were  agnati.  Adopt- 
ed children  were  also  in  the  father's  power,  and,  con- 
sequently, were  agnati,  though  they  were  not  cog- 
nati. The  paterfamilias  maintained  his  power  over 
his  familia  so  long  as  be  lived,  except  over  those 
who  were  emancipated,  or  passed  into  another  fa- 
milia, or  in  any  way  sustained  a  deminutio  capitis. 
On  his  death,  the  common  bond  of  the  patria  potes- 
tas was  dissolved,  and  his  sons  became  respectively 
heads  of  families ;  that  is,  of  persons  who  were  in 
their  power,  or,  with  respect  to  one  another,  were 
agnati.  But  all  these  persons  continued  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  same  familia ;  that  is,  they  were  still  ag- 
nati, and,  consequently,  the  agnatio  subsisted  among 
persons  so  long  as  they  could  trace  back  their  de- 
scent through  males  to  one  common  paterfamilias. 

Agnati,  then,  are  those  "  who  would  be  in  the  pa- 
tria potestas,  or  in  jut,  as  a  wife  in  manut  viri,  or  in 
the  manus  of  a  son  who  is  in  the  father's  power,  if 
the  paterfamilias  were  alive ;  and  this  is  true  wheth- 
er such  persons  ever  were  actually  so  or  not"* 

We  must  suppose,  then,  in  order  to  obtain  a  clear 
notion  of  agnatio,  that  if  the  person  from  whom  the 
agnati  dans  a  common  descent  were  alive,  and 
they  were  all  in  his  power,  or  in  his  manus,  or  in 
the  manus  of  those  who  are  in  his  power,  they 
would  all  be  agnati.  In  order,  then,  that  agnatio 
may  subsist  between  persons,  the  person  from  whom 
the  descent  is  claimed  must  have  lost  his  patria  po- 
testas by  death  only,  and  not  by  any  capitis  demi- 
nutio, and,  consequently,  not  by  any  of  his  children 
ling  into  any  other  patria  potestas,  or  into  the 

1    (Frag.,  lit.  »9,  ♦  1.)— t.  (Hngo,  Lehrboch,  *c.) 


manus  viri,  which  would,  in  effect,  be  passing  inu 
another  agnatio ;  for  a  person  could  not  at  the  same 
time  be  an  agnatus  of  two  altogether  different  fam- 
ilies. Accordingly,  adoption  destroyed  agnatio,  and 
the  emancipation  of  a  son  by  his  father  took  away 
all  his  rights  of  agnatio,  and  his  former  agnati  lost 
all  their  rights  against  him. 

"  The  patricians,  as  gentile*,  gained  what  others 
lost  as  agnati,  and  they  kept  as  gentiles  what  they 
themselves  lost  as  agnati;  and  this  strict  doctrine 
of  the  complete  loss  of  the  agnatio  appears,  there- 
fore, to  have  originated  with  them.''* 

Persons  of  the  same  blood  by  both  parents  were 
sometimes  called  germani ;  and  consanguinei  were 
those  who  had  a  common  father  only,  and  uterini 
those  who  had  a  common  mother  only. 
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Tliis  table  shows  all  the  degrees  of  cognatio  in 
the  Roman  law,  and,  of  course,  also  the  degrees  of 
agnatio.  The  degree  of  relationship  of  any  given 
person  in  this  stemma,  to  the  person  with  respect 
to  whom  the  relationship  is  inquired  after  (is  eave, 
dtc.)>  is  indicated  by  the  figures  attached  to  the  sev- 
eral words.  The  Roman  numerals  denote  the  de- 
gree of  cognatio  in  the  canon  law,  and  the  Arabic 
numerals  the  degrees  in  the  Roman  or  civil  law. 
The  latter  mode  of  reckoning  is  adopted  in  England, 
in  ascertaining  the  persons  who  are  entitled  as  next 
of  kin  to  the  personal  estate  of  an  intestate.  It  will 
be  observed,  that  in  the  canon  law,  the  number 
which  expresses  the  collateral  degree  is  always  the 
greater  of  the  two  numbers  (when  they  are  differ- 
ent) which  express  the  distance  of  the  two  parties 
from  the  common  ancestor;  but  in  the  civil  law, 
the  degree  of  relationship  is  ascertained  by  count- 
ing from  either  of  the  two  persons  to  the  other 
through  the  common  ancestor.  All  those  words  on 
which  the  same  Roman  or  the  same  Arabic  numer- 
als occur,  represent  persons  who  are  in  the  same 
degree  of  cognatio,  according  to  these  respective 
laws,  to  the  person  it  eave,  Sec.1 

CO'GNITOR.    (Vid.  Actio.) 

COGNO'MEN.    (Vid.  Nomin.) 

COHORS.    (Vid.  Army,  Roman,  p.  104.) 

•COIX  (noil-),  a  species  of  Egyptian  Palm-tree, 
of  the  leaves  of  which  matting  and  baskets  were 
made.  Stackhouse  sets  it  down  for  the  Coix  lack- 
ryma  Join.  Bauhin  mentions  that  some  had  taken 
it  for  a  species  of  Lithospernum.  The  term  kvkoc 
in  Theophrastus,  out  of  which  some  would  make 
the  Cycas  rcvaluta,  or  Japanese  Sago-palm,  is  mere- 
ly the  accusative  plural  for  Kotxac,  from  *Sjf,  just 
as  some  read  cycas  for  cmcas  in  Pliny.* 

•COL'CHICUM  (koXxikov),  the  Meadow  Saffron, 
or  Colchicum  Autumnule.  Pliny'  merely  mentions 
it  as  a  poisonous  plant,  but  Alexander  of  Tralles,  a 
physician  of  the  sixth  century,  prescribes  it  in  cases 
of  gout,  in  which,  as  also  in  the  rheumatism  and 
neuralgic  affections,  it  is  still  found  a  valuable  med- 
icine at  the  present  day.  The  celebrated  specific 
for  gout,  known  by  the  name  of  Eau  Medicinale 
d'Hyssop,  is  said  to  be  the  vinous  infusion  of  Col- 
chicum. Indeed,  the  vinous  infusion  of  this  plant 
has  been  recommended  in  cases  of  gout  by  Sir 
Everard  Home.  It  very  rarely  fails  in  such  com- 
plaints to  break  up  the  paroxysm,  sometimes  acting 
on  the  bowels,  at  other  times  on  the  kidneys  and 
skin,  and  often  without  any  apparent  accompanying 
effect.  It  is  but  right  to  state,  however,  that  the 
most  judicious  writers  on  gout  consider  it  a  danger- 
ous medicine  ultimately.4  (Vid.  Ephemiron  and 
Hebmodactylos.) 

COLLATIO  BONO'RUM.    ( Vid.  Bonobum  Col- 

UTIO.) 

COLLE'GIUM.  The  persons  who  formed  a  col- 
legium were  called  college  or  sodales.  The  word 
collegium  properly  expressed  the  notion  of  several 
persons  being  united  in  any  office  or  for  any  com- 
mon purpose  ;*  it  afterward  came  to  signify  a  body 
of  persons,  and  the  union  which  bound  them  togeth- 
er.   The  collegium  was  the  traipia  of  the  Greeks. 

The  legal  notion  of  a  collegium  was  as  follows  : 
A  collegium  or  corpus,  as  it  was  also  called,  must 
consist  of  three  persons  at  least.*  Persons  who 
legally  formed  such  an  association  were  said  corpus 
habere,  which  is  equivalent  to  our  phrase  of  being 
incorporated ;  and  in  latei  times  they  were  said  to 
be  corporaH,  and  the  body  was  called  a  corporatio. 


1.  (Hugo,  Lthrbuch,  4c— Marezoll,  Lehrbuch,  &o.— Dig.  38, 
tit.  10,  De  Gradibua,  <fec— Ulp.,  Frag.,  cd.  Backing.)—*.  (Thoo- 
ptarast.,  H.  P.,  i.,  It ;  «.,  8.— Plin ,  H.  N.,  xiii.,  4.— BiUerbeck, 
Flora  Claaaica,  p.  388.1—3.  (H.  N.,  xxviii.,  9.)— 4.  (Macauler, 
Mod.  Diet.,  p.  137.)— S.  (Ur.,  x.,  13,  «.— Tacit  Ann.,  ill., 
31  >-6.  (Dig.  SO,  tit.  16,  a.  83.) 
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Those  who  farmed  the  public  revenues,  mines,  »: 
salt-works  (talma)  might  have  a  corpus.  The 
power  of  forming  such  a  collegium  or  societas  (for 
this  term  also  was  used)  was  limited  by  various 
leges,  senatus  consults,  and  imperial  constitutions.' 
Associations  of  individuals,  who  were  entitled  to 
have  a  corpus,  could  hold  property  in  common; 
they  could  hold  it,  as  the  Roman  jurists  remark, 
just  as  the  state  held  property  (re*  communes). 
These  collegia  had  a  common  chest,  and  could  sue 
and  be  sued  by  their  syndicus  or  actor.  Such  a 
body,  which  was  sometimes  also  called  a  univertl- 
tas,  was  a  legal  unity.  That  which  was  due  to  the 
body  was  not  due  to  the  individuals  of  it,  and  that 
which  the  body  owed  was  not  the  debt  of  the  indi- 
viduals. The  common  property  of  the  body  was 
liable  to  be  seized  and  sold  for  the  debts  of  the 
body.  The  collegium  or  universitas  was  governed 
by  its  own  regulations,  which  might  be  any  regula- 
tions that  the  body  agreed  upon,  provided  they  were 
not  contrary  to  law :  this  provision,  as  Gaius  con- 
jectures,' was  derived  from  a  law  of  Solon,  which 
he  quotes.  The  collegium  still  subsisted,  though  ail 
the  original  members  were  changed :  it  had,  as  our 
law  expresses  it,  perpetual  succession.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears that  the  notion  of  a  collegium  is  precisely  that 
of  our  modern  incorporations,  the  origin  of  which  is 
clearly  traceable  to  these  Roman  institutions. 

A  lawfully  constituted  collegium  was  legitimum. 
Associations  of  individuals,  which  affected  to  act  as 
collegia,  but  were  forbidden  by  law,  were  called 
illicita. 

It  does  not  appear  how  collegia  were  formed,  ex- 
cept that  some  were  specially  established'  by  legal 
authority.4  Other  collegia  were  probably  formed 
by  voluntary  associations  of  individuals,  under  the 
provisions  of  some  general  legal  authority,  such  as 
those  of  the  publicani.  This  supposition  would  ac- 
count for  the  fact  of  a  great  number  of  collegia 
being  formed  in  the  course  of  time,  and  many  of 
them  being  occasionally  suppressed  as  not  legitima 

Some  of  these  corporate  bodieB  resembled  our 
companies  or  guilds ;  such  were  the  fabrorum,  pis- 
torum,  dec,  collegia.  Others  were  of  a  religious 
character;  such  as  the  pontificum,  augurum,  ,fra- 
trum  arvalium  collegia.  Others  were  bodies  con- 
cerned about  government  and  administration  ;  as 
tribunorom  plebis,4  quasstorom,  decurionum  colle- 
gia. The  titles  of  numerous  other  collegia  may  be 
collected  from  the  Roman  writers  and  from  inscrip- 
tions. 

According  to  the  definition  of  a  collegium,  the 
consuls,  being  only  two  in  number,  were  not  a  colle- 
gium, though  each  was  called  coUega  with  respect 
to  the  other,  and  their  union  in  office  was  called 
collegium.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Romans 
ever  called  the  individual  who,  for  the  time,  filled 
an  office  of  perpetual  continuance,  a  universitas  or 
collegium :  a  kind  of  contradiction  in  terms,  which 
it  has  been  reserved  for  modern  times  to  introduce, 
under  the  name  of  a  corporation  sole.  But  the  no- 
tion of  a  person  succeeding  to  all  the  property  and 
legal  rights  of  a  predecessor  was  familiar  to  the 
Romans  in  the  case  of  a  heres,  who  was  said  to 
take  per  universiiatem,  and  the  same  notion,  no 
doubt,  always  existed  with  respect  to  individuals 
who  held  any  office  in  perpetual  succession. 

According  to  Ulpian,  a  universitas,  though  re- 
duced to  a  single  member,  was  still  considered  a 
universitas  ;  for  the  individual  possessed  all  the 
rights  which  once  belonged  to  the  body,  and  the 
name  by  which  it  was  distinguished. 

When  a  new  member  was  taken  into  a  ooUegi- 


1.  (Dig.  3,  tit.  4.1-S.  (Dig.  47,  tit.  SS.)— 3.  (LIt.,  t.,50.  S*J 
—4.  (Lii.,  t.,  30,  **.— Snet.,  I  a" ,  4S  —Octar.,  SS.— Dig.  3,  lit 
4, «.!.)-».  (LiY,4J,S».) 
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am,  he  was  said  co-optari,  and  the  old  members 
were  said  with  respect  to  him,  recipere  m  collegium. 
The  mode  of  filling  up  vacancies  would  vary  in  dif- 
ferent collegia.  The  statement  of  their  rules  be- 
longs to  the  several  heads  of  Ausus,  &c,  which 
are  treated  of  in  this  work. 

Civitates,  and  res  publics  (civil  communities),  and 
municipal  (in  the  later  sense  of  the  term)  were 
.viewed,  in  a  manner,  as  corporations,  though  they 
'  were  not  so  called  :  they  could  have  property  in 
common,  and  in  some  respects  act  as  corporations; 
but  they  do  not  seem  ever  to  have  been  legally  con- 
sidered as  corporations,  because  they  consisted  of 
an  indeterminate  number  of  individuals. 

According  to  Pliny,1  res  publico;  and  municipta 
could  not  take  as  heres ;  and  the  reason  given  is, 
that  they  were  a  corpus  incertum,  and  so  could  not 
centre  kercdiuucm ;  that  is,  do  those  acts  which  a 
heres  most  do  in  order  to  show -that  he  consents  to 
be  a  heres.  Universitates,  generally,  are  also  con- 
sidered by  modern  writers  to  be  within  this  rule, 
(bough  they  are  clearly  not  within  the  reason  of  it ; 
for  a  collegium,  which  consisted  of  a  determined 
number  of  individuals,  was  no  more  a  corpus  incer- 
tum than  any  other  number  of  ascertained  individu- 
als, and  all  that  could  possibly  be  required  of  them 
would  be  the  consent  of  all.  Municipia  could,  how- 
ever, acquire  property  by  means  of  other  persons, 
whether  bond  or  free  ;'  and  they  could  take  fidei- 
commissa  under  the  senatus  consultum  Aproniaunm 
which  was  passed  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  ex- 
tended to  licita  collegia  in  the  time  of  M.  Aurelius.* 
By  another  senatus  consultum,  the  liberti  of  munici- 
pia might  make  the  municipes  their  heredes.  The 
gods  could  not  be  made  heredes,  except  such  deites 
as  possessed  this  capacity  by  special  senatus  con- 
rulia  or  imperial  constitutions,  such  as  Jupiter  Tar- 
peius,  &c.4  By  a  constitution  of  Leo,*  civitates 
could  take  property  as  heredes.  In  the  time  of 
Paulus  (who  wrote  between  the  time  of  Caracalla 
and  Alexander  Severus),  civitates  could  take  lega- 
cies of  particular  kinds. 

Though  civitates  within  the  Roman  Empire  could 
not  receive  gilts  by  will,  yet  independent  states 
could  receive  gifts  in  that  way,  a  case*  which  fur- 
nishes no  objections  to  the  statement  above  made 
by  Pliny  and  Ulpian.  In  the  same  way,  the  Roman 
state  accepted  the  inheritance  of  Attalus,  king  of 
Pergamus,  a  gift  which  came  to  them  from  a  for- 
eigner. The  Roman  lawyers  considered  such  a 
gift  to  be  accepted  by  the  jus  gentium. 

♦COLOCA'SIA  and  -IUM  (noXoKaoia  and  -tov), 
the  edible  root  of  the  Egyptian  Bean  (iciafioc  6  Ai- 
yimo<).  It  grew,  according  to  Dioscorides,'  chiefly 
in  Egypt,  bat  was  found  also  in  the  lakes  of  Asia. 
"  It  has  leaves,"  says  the  same  authority,  "  as  large 
as  a  petasus  ;  a  stalk  a  cubit  in  length,  and  of  the 
thickness  of  a  finger ;  a  rosaceous  flower  twice  as 
large  as  a  poppy.  When  the  flower  goes  off,  it  bears 
husks  like  little  bags,  in  which  a  small  bean  appears 
beyond  the  lid,  in  the  form  of  a  bottle,  which  is 
catted  ciboricm  or  cibotim  (Kitupiov  i)  ki6otiov),  i.  e., 
a  hole  coffer  or  ark,  because  the  bean  is  sown  on 
the  moist  earth,  and  so  sinks  into  the  water.  The 
root  is  thicker  than  a  reed  ;  it  is  eaten  both  raw 
and  boiled,  and  is  called  Coloauia.  The  bean  is  eat- 
en green,  and  when  it  is  dried  it  turns  black,  and  is 
larger  than  the  Greek  Bean."*  Theophnstus,  in 
the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  Egyptian  Bean, 
does  not  in  the  least  hint,  as  Martyn  remarks,  that 
any  part  of  the  plant  was  called  Coloauia ;  Pliny,' 
however,  agrees  with  Dioscorides  in  making  them 


the  same.  He  mentions  the  stalk  as  the  part  that 
is  eaten  ;  says  the  Egyptians  used  the  leaves  to 
drink  out  of;  and  adds,  that  in  bis  time  it  was  plant- 
ed in  Italy.  "Prosper  Alpinus,  in  his  work  De 
Planti*  JEgypti,  assures  us  that  the  modern  jEgyp 
tian  name  of  this  plant  is  Culeat,  which  the  Greek 
writers  might  easily  change  to  the  more  agreeable 
sound  of  Colocasia.  He  says  no  plant  is  bettei 
known,  or  is  in  more  use  among  them,  the  root  of 
it  being  eaten  as  commonly  as  turnips  among  us. 
The  Colocasia  began  to  be  planted  in  Italy  in  Vir- 
gil's time ;  and  when  the  fourth  Eclogue  of  that 
poet  (in  which  mention  is  made  of  it)  was  written, 
it  was  a  rarity  newly  brought  from  .(Egypt,  and 
therefore  the  Mantuan  bard  speaks  of  its  growing 
commonly  in  Italy  as  one  of  the  glories  of  the  gold- 
en age  which  was  now  expected  to  return."*  For 
farther  information  respecting  the  Colocasia,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Fee's  Flore  de  Virgile.  Ac- 
cording to  this  last-mentioned  writer,  the  ancients 
frequently  confounded  the  Nymphaa  Lotus  and  the 
Arum  Coloauia  under  the  common  name  of  Coloca- 
num. 

•COLOCYNTHE  (KoXoiciv0ti,  -6a,  and-r?),  the 
Gourd.  "  Even  in  the  days  of  Atheneeus,'"  says 
Adams,  "  the  tmant  complained  of  the  difficulty  of 
distinguishing  the  summer  fruits  from  one  another, 
owing  to  the  confusion  of  names  which  had  taken 
place  among  the  authors  who  had  treated  of  them. 
Thus  Nicander  applied  the  term  oiaia  to  what  was 
the  KoXoKw6a  of  later  writers  ;  and  it  is  farther  de- 
serving of  remark,  that  Galen  applies  the  term  oU- 
voc  to  the  koXokvvOo,  of  Dioscorides,  i.  «.,  to  the  Cu- 
eumu  talivut,  or  common  Cucumber,  and,  conse- 
quently, his  (Galen's)  xoXoieMti  was  the  Cucurbita. 
or  Gourd.  In  this  sense  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
terms  oixvoe  and  KoTixucmSti  are  generally  used  by 
the  writers  on  Dietetics,  namely,  the  former  is  the 
Cucumber,  and  the  latter  the  Gourd  of  English  gar- 
deners.' Theophrastus  did  not  define  accurately 
the  character  of  his  Kotonivfhi,  and,  indeed,  accord- 
ing to  Atheneeus,  he  described  several  species  of  it. 
I  can  scarcely  believe,  however,  that  he  generally 
applied  it  to  the  Cucumit  Colocynthit,  i.  e.,  the  Col- 
oquintida,  or  Bitter  Apple,  as  Stackhouse  repre- 
sents."* 

•COLOCYNTHIS  (/toXoicwfc'r),  I.  The  Bitter 
Apple  (Coloquintida),  or  Cucumis  (  .tocynthit* — II. 
The  common  Cucumber,  or  Cucumit  talivut.* 

•COLIAS  (noXi'of),  the  name  of  a  small  Fish, 
mentioned   by   Pollux,  Aristotle,  Atheneeus,  and 
yElian.    It  would  appear  to  have  been  a  variety  of 
the  Mackerel,  or  Scomber  tcomber.'' 
•COLOIOS  (koXoioc).    (Vid.  Geacdlus.) 
COLONI.    (Vid.YtLM.mm.) 
COLONIA.    This  word  contains  the  same  ele- 
ment as  the  verb  eolere,  "  to  cultivate."  and  as  the 
word  colomu,  which  probably  originally  signified  a 
"  tiller  of  the  earth."    The  English  word  colony, 
which  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  perhaps  expresses 
the  notion  contained  in  this  word  more  nearly  than 
is  generally  the  case  in  such  adopted  terms. 

A.  kind  of  colonization  seems  to  have  existed 
among  the  oldest  Italian  nations,  who,  on  certain 
occasions,  sent  out  their  superfluous  male  popula- 
tion, with  arms  in  their  hands  (Uoa  vt6rtic),  to  seek 
for  a  new  home.*  But  these  were,  apparently,  mere 
bands  of  adventurers,  and  such  colonies  rather  re- 
sembled the  old  Greek  colonies  than  those  by  which 
Rome  extended  her  dominion  and  her  name. 

Colonies  were  established  by  the  Romans  as  tar 
back  as  the  annals  or  traditions  of  the  city  extend, 


1.  (Ep.,  »..  7.— Ulp.,  Fra».,  tit.  SS,  a.  i.y-9.  (Dig.  41,  tit.  S, 
a.  t,  ♦  «.)— i.  (Di*.  *».  tit.  S,  a.  SI.)— 4.  (Ulp.,  Fragm.,  tit. Si, 
a.  «.>—».  (Cort.  B.  tit.  »4,  t.  IS.)— 0.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  it.,  4a.)— 7. 
lu    ]«.)— 8.  tB.  P-  " .  4.)— 9.  (H.  N,  Mi.,  1».) 


1.  (Virgil,  Eclog.,  iT.,  SO.— Martyn,  ad  loc.)— %  (ii.,  c.  14.)— 
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and  llie  practice  was  continued,  without  intermis- 
sion, during  the  Republic  and  under  the  Empire. 
Sigonius'  enumerates  six  main  causes  or  reasons 
which,  from  time  to  time,  induced  the  Romans  to 
send  out  colonies ;  and  these  causes  are  connected 
with  many  memorable  events  in  Roman  history. 
Colonies  were  intended  to  keep  in  check  a  conquer- 
ed people,  and  also  to  repress  hostile  incursions,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  colony  of  Narnia,'  which  was 
founded  to  check  the  Umbri ;  and  Miniums  and 
Sinuessa,"  Cremona  and  Placentia,4  which  were 
founded  for  similar  purposes.  Cicero*  calls  the 
old  Italian  colonies  the  "  propngnacula  imperii ;" 
and  in  another  passage'  he  calls  Narbo  Ma.rtius 
(Narhonne),  which  was  in  the  provincia  Gallia, 
"Colonia  nostrorum  civium,  specula  populi  Romani 
et  propugnaculum."  Another  object  was  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  Rome  by  increasing  the  popu- 
lation.' Sometimes  the  immediate  object  of  a  col- 
ony was  to  carry  off  a  number  of  turbulent  and  dis- 
contented persons.  Colonies  were  also  established 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  veteran  soldiers,  a 
practice  which  was  begun  by  Sulla,  and  continued 
under  the  emperors :  these  colonia)  were  called  mil- 
i  tares. 

It  is  remarked  by  Strabo,*  when  speaking  of  the 
Roman  colonies  in  the  north  of  Italy,  that  the  an- 
cient names  of  the  places  were  retained,  and  that, 
though  the  people  in  his  time  were  all  Roman,  they 
were  called  by  the  names  of  the  previous  occupiers 
of  the  soil.  This  fact  is  in  accordance  with  the 
character  of  the  old  Roman  colonies,  which  were 
in  the  nature  of  garrisons  planted  in  conquered 
towns,  and  the  colonists  bad  a  portion  of  the  con- 
quered territory  (usually  a  third  part)  assigned  to 
them.  The  inhabitants  retained  the  rest  of  their 
lands,  and  lived  together  with  the  new  settlers,  who 
alone  composed  the  proper  colony.'  The  conquer- 
ed people  must  at  first  have  been  quite  a  distinct 
class  from,  and  inferior  to,  the  colonists.  The  defi- 
nition of  a  colonia  by  Gellius"  will  appear,  from  what 
has  been  said,  to  be  sufficiently  exact :  "  Ex  civitate 
quasi  propagaia — populi  Romani  quasi  effigies  porta 
timulacraque." 

No  colonia  was  established  without  a  lex,  plebis- 
citum,  or  senatus  consultum  ;  a  fact  which  shows 
that  a  Roman  colony  was  never  a  mere  body  of  ad- 
venturers, but  had  a  regular  organization  by  the  pa- 
rent state,  a  -  wording  to  an  ancient  definition  quo- 
ted by  Niebuhr,"  a  colony  is  a  body  of  citizens,  or 
socii,  sent  out  to  possess  a  commonwealth,  with  the 
approbation  of  their  own  state,  or  by  a  public  act  of 
that  people  to  whom  they  belong ;  and  it  is  added, 
those  are  colonies  which  are  founded  by  public  act, 
not  by  any  secession.  Many  of  the  laws  which  re- 
late to  the  establishment  of  colonia;  were  leges  agra- 
rian or  laws  for  the  division  and  assignment  of  pub- 
lic lands,  of  which  Sigonius  has  given  a  list  in  his 
work  already  referred  to. 

When  a  law  was  passed  for  founding  a  colony, 
persons  were  appointed  to  superintend  its  forma- 
tion (co.oniam  deducere).  These  persons  varied  in 
number,  but  three  was  a  common  number  {trium- 
viri ad  colonos  deducendos").  We  also  read  of  du- 
umviri, quinqueviri,  vigintiviri  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  law  fixed  the  quantity  of  land  that  was 
to  be  distributed,  and  how  much  was  to  be  assigned 
to  each  person.  No  Roman  could  be  sent  out  as  a 
colonist  without  his  free  consent,  and  when  the 
colony  fat  not  an  inviting  one,  it  was  difficult  to 
fill  up  the  number  of  volunteers." 


1  (De  Antique  Jure  Italin,  p.  S15,  *c.)~ *.  (Lit.,  x„  10.)— 
3.  (X..SI.)— 4.  (nxTii.,  40.1-3.  (8  De  Leg.  Agr.,  c.  S7.)-6. 
(Pro  Pout.,  c.  I.)— 7.  (Liv.,  xxrii.,  9.)-S.  (p.  SIB,  od.  Cuaub.) 
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ad  .ASn.,  I.,  12.)— 1*.  (Li».,  xxiru.,  48.)— 13.  (Lir.,  x.,  SI.) 
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Roman  citizens  who  were  willing  to  go  out  as 
membeis  of  a  colony  gave  in  their  names  at  Rome. 
Cicero1  says  that  Roman  citizens  who  chose  to 
become  members  of  a  Latin  colony  must  go  volun- 
tarily (aueCores  facti),  for  this  was  a  capitis  deminu- 
tio  ;  and  in  another  passage'  he  alleges  the  fact  ol 
Roman  citizens  going  out  in  Latin  colonies  as  a 
proof  that  loss  of  civitas  mubt  be  a  voluntary  act. 
It  is  true  that  a  member  of  a  Roman  colony  would 
sustain  no  capitis  deminutio,  but  in  this  case,  also, 
there  seems  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he  evei 
joined  such  a  colony  without  his  consent. 

The  colonia  proceeded  to  its  place  of  destination 
in  the  form  of  an  army  (sub  texillo),  which  is  indi- 
cated on  the  coins  of  some  colonia:.  An  urbs,  if 
one  did  not  already  exist,  was  a  necessary  part  of 
a  new  colony,  and  its  limits  were  marked  out  by  a 
plough,  which  is  also  indicated  on  ancient  coins. 
The  colonia  had  also  a  territory,  which,  whether 
marked  out  by  the  plough  or  not,'  was  at  least 
marked  out  by  metes  and  bounds.  Thus  the  urbs 
and  territory  of  the  colonia  respectively  corre- 
sponded to  the  urbs  Roma  and  its  territory.  Reli- 
gious ceremonies  always  accompanied  the  founda- 
tion of  th»>  colony,  and  the  anniversary  was  after 
ward  observed.  It  is  stated  that  a  colony  could 
not  be  sent  out  to  the  same  place  to  which  a  colony 
had  already  been  sent  in  due  form  (auspicato  dedue- 
ta).  This  merely  means  that,  so  long  as  the  colony 
maintained  its.  existence,  there  could  be  no  new 
colony  in  the  same  place ;  a  doctrine  that  would 
hardly  need  proof,  for  a  new  colony  implied  a  new 
assignment  of  lands ;  but  new  settlers  (novi  adscrip- 
ts might  be  sent  to  occupy  colonial  lands  not  al- 
ready assigned.4  Indeed,  it  was  not  unusual  for  a 
colony  to  receive  additions  ;'  and  a  colony  might 
be  re-established,  if  it  seemed  necessary  from  any 
cause  ;  and  under  the  emperors  such  re-establish- 
ment might  be  entirely  arbitrary,  and  done  to  gratify 
personal  vanity,  or  from  any  other  motive.' 

The  commissioners  appointed  to  conduct  the  col- 
ony had  apparently  a  profitable  office,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  settlement  gave  employment 
to  numerous  functionaries,  among  whom  Cicero 
enumerates  apparitores,  scribte,  librarii,  pnecones, 
architects  The-  foundation  of  a  colony  might  then, 
in  many  cases,  not  only  be  a  mere  party  measure, 
carried  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  popularity,  but  it 
would  give  those  in  power  an  opportunity  of  provi 
ding  places  for  many  of  their  friends. 

A  colonia  was  a  part  of  the  Roman  state,  and  it 
bad  a  respublica ;  but  its  relation  to  the  parent  state 
might  vary.  In  Livy7  the  question  was,  whether 
Aquileia  should  be  a  colonia  civium  Romanorum  or 
a  Latina  colonia ;  a  question  that  had  no  reference 
to  the  persons  who  should  form  the  colony,  but  to 
their  political  rights  with  respect  to  Rome  as  mem- 
bers of  tne  colony.  The  members  of  a  Roman  col- 
ony (colonia  civium  Romanorum)  must,  as  the  term 
itself  implies,  have  always  had  the  same  rights, 
which,  as  citizens,  they  would  have  had  at  Rome. 
They  were,  as  Niebuhr  remarks,  in  the  old  Roman 
colonies,  "the  populus;  the  old  inhabitants,  the 
commonalty."  These  two  bodies  may,  in  course 
of  time,  have  frequently  formed  one ;  but  there 
could  be  no  political  union  between  them  till  the  old 
inhabitants  obtained  the  commercium  and  connubi- 
um,  in  other  words,  the  civitas ;  and  it  is  probable 
that,  among  the  various  causes  which  weakened 
the  old  colonies,  and  rendered  new  supplies  of  col- 
onists necessary,  we  should  enumerate  the  want  of 
Roman  women ;  for  the  children  of  a  Roman  were 


1.  (Pro  Dora.,  c.  30.)— 8.  (Pro  Cacin.,  S3.)— 3.  (Cic  Phil, 
ii.,  400—4.  (Cic,  Phil.,  ii.,  40.)— i.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xi».,  S7.>— 
6.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xi».,  ST,  Puteoli ;  and  the  Site  '•>  Ouwiia> 
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•rtt  Roman  citizens  unless  his  wife  was  a  Roman, 
or  unless  she  belonged  to  a  people  with  which  there 
was  connubinm. 

It  is  important  to  form  a  precise  notion  of  the  re- 
lation of  an  ancient  Roman  colonia  to  Rome.  That 
the  colonists,  as  already  observed,  had  all  the  rights 
of  Roman  citizens,  is  a  fact  capable  of  perfect  dem- 
onstration ;  though  most  writers,  following  Sigoni- 
us,  have  supposed  that  Roman  citizens,  by  becoming 
members  of  a  Roman  colony,  lost  the  suffragium 
and  honores,  and  did  not  obtain  them  till  after  the 
passing  of  the  Julian  law.  Such  an  opinion  is  in- 
rom  latent  with  the  notion  of  Roman  citizenship, 
which  was  a  personal,  not  a  local  right ;  and  it  is 
also  hxoosistent  with  the  very  principle  of  Roman 
polity  apparent  in  the  establishment  of  Roman  col- 
onies. Farther,  the  loss  of  the  suffragium  and 
honores  would  have  been  a  species  of  capitis  demi- 
nutio ;  and  it  is  clear,  from  what  Cicero  says  of  the 
consequences  of  a  Roman  voluntarily  joining  a  Latin 
colony,  thtt  no  such  consequences  resulted  from 
becoming  n,  member  of  a  Roman  colony.  If  a  Ro- 
man ever  became  a  member  of  a  Roman  colony 
without  his  consent,  it  must  have  been  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  state,  when  the  colonies  still  retained 
their  garrison  character,  and  to  join  a  colony  was  a 
kind  of  military  service ;  but  such  a  duty  to  protect 
the  state,  instead  of  implying  any  loss  of  privilege, 
justifies  quite  a  different  conclusion. 

It  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  state  what  was 
the  condition  of  those  conquered  people  among 
whom  the  Romans  sent  their  colonists.  They 
were  not  Roman  citizens,  nor  yet  were  they  socii ; 
still  they  were,  in  a  sense,  a  part  of  the  Roman 
state,  a-id  in  a  sense  they  were  cives,  though  cer- 
tainly they  had  not  the  suffragium,  and,  perhaps, 
originally  not  the  connubium.  It  is  probable  that 
they  had  the  commercium,  but  even  this  is  not  cer- 
tain. They  might  be  a  part  of  the  Roman  civitas 
without  being  cives,  and  the  difficulty  of  ascertain- 
ing their  precise  condition  is  increased  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  word  civitas  being  used  loosely 
by  the  Roman  writers.  If  they  were  cives  in  a 
sense,  this  word  imported  no  privilege;  for  it  is 
certain  that,  by  being  incorporated  in  the  Roman 
state  as  a  conquered  people,  they  lost  all  power  of 
administering  their  own  affairs,  and  obtained  no 
share  in  the  administration  of  the  Roman  state  ; 
they  had  not  the  honourable  rank  of  socii,  and  they 
were  subject  to  military  service  and  taxation.  They 
lost  all  jurisdxtio,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
brought  entirety  within  the  rules  and  procedure  of 
the  Roman  law,  so  far  as  that  was  practicable. 
Even  the  commercium  and  connubium  with  the 
people  of  their  own  stock  were  sometimes  taken 
from  them,1  and  thus  they  were  disunited  from  their 
own  nation,  and  made  a  part  of  the  Roman  state. 
So  far,  then,  was  the  civitas  (without  the  suffragi- 
um) from  being  always  a  desirable  condition,  as 
some  writers  have  supposed,  that  it  was,  in  fact, 
the  badge  of  servitude ;  and  some  states  even  pre- 
ferred their  former  relation  to  Rome  to  being  in- 
corporated with  it  as  complete  citizens.  It  appears 
that,  in  some  cases  at  least,  a  prefectus  juri  dicun- 
do  was  sent  from  Rome  to  administer  justice  among 
the  conquered  people,  and  between  them  and  the 
eohnL  It  appears,  also,  to  be  clearly  proved,  by 
numerous  instances,  that  the  condition  of  the  con- 
quered people  among  whom  a  colony  was  sent  was 
not  originally  always  the  same ;  something  depend- 
ed on  the  resistance  of  the  people,  and  the  temper 
of  the  Romans  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  or  sur- 
render. Thus  the  conquered  Italian  towns  might 
originally  have  the  civitas  in  different  degrees,  until 
ibey  finally  obtained  the  complete  civitas  by  receiv- 


K» 


(Lit.,  ix.,  41 ;  nil.,  14.) 


ingthe  suffragium ;  some  of  them  obtained  it  beforf 
the  social  war,  and  others  by  the  Julian  law. 

The  nature  of  a  Latin  colony  will  appear  suffi- 
ciently from  what  is  said  here,  and  in  the  article 
Civitas. 

Besides  these  colonia:  there  were  coloniss  Italia 
juris,  as  some  writers  term  them;  but  which,  is 
fact,  were  not  colonies.  Sigonius,  and  most  sub- 
sequent writers,  have  considered  the  jus  Italicum 
as  a  personal  right,  like  the  civitas  and  Latinitas ; 
but  Savigny  has  shown  it  to  be  quite  a  different 
thing.  The  jus  Italicum  was  granted  to  favoured 
provincial  cities  ;  it  was  a  grant  to  the  community, 
not  to  the  individuals  composing  it.  This  right 
consisted  in  quiritarian  ownership  of  the  soil  (com- 
mercium), and  its  appurtenant  capacity  of  mancipa- 
tio,  usucapion,  and  vindicatio,  together  with  freedom 
from  taxes ;  and  also  in  a  municipal  constitution, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Italian  towns,  with  duum- 
viri, quinquennales,  asdiles,  and  a  jurisdictio.  Many 
provincial  towns,  which  possessed  the  jus  Italicum, 
have  on  their  coins  the  figure  of  a  standing  Silenus, 


IMP.  M.  IVL.  PIIIUPP.  Ml..  MVN1CIP.  CO. 

Philip,  A.D.  343-249.  Ccela  or  Coelos  (Plin., 
iv,  11,  12)  in  the  Thra- 
cian  Cbersonesus. 
with  the  hand  raised,  which  was  the  peculiur  sym- 
bol of  municipal  liberty.  Pliny'  has  mentioned 
several  towns  that  had  the  jus  Italicum ;  and  Lug- 
dunum,  Vienna  (in  Dauphins),  and  colonia  Agrippi- 
nensis  had  this  privilege.  It  follows,  from  the  nature 
of  this  privilege,  that  towns  which  had  the  I-atinilaa 
or  the  civitas,  which  was  a  personal  privilege, 
might  not  have  the  jus  Italicum ;  but  the  towns 
which  had  the  jus  Italicum  could  hardly  be  any 
other  than  those  which  had  the  civitas  or  Latinitas, 
and  we  cannot  conceive  that  it  was  ever  given  to  a 
town  of  Peregrini. 

The  colonial  system  of  Rome,  which  originated 
in  the  earliest  ages,  was  peculiarly  well  adapted  to 
strengthen  and  extend  her  power:  "By  the  colo- 
nies the  empire  was  consolidated,  the  decay  of 
population  checked,  the  unity  of  the  nation  and  of 
the  language  diffused.'"  The  countries  which  the 
Romans  conquered  within  the  limits  of  Italy  were 
inhabited  by  nations  that  cultivated  the  soil  and  had 
cities.  To  destroy  such  a  population  was  not  pos- 
sible nor  politic ;  but  it  was  a  wise  policy  to  take 
part  of  their  lands,  and  to  plant  bodies  of  Roman 
citizens,  and  also  Latins  colonite,  among  the  con- 
quered people.  The  power  of  Rome  over  her  col- 
onies was  derived,  as  Niebunr  has  well  remarked, 
"  from  the  supremacy  of  the  parent  state,  to  which 
the  colonies  of  Rome,  like  sons  in  a  Roman  family, 
even  after  they  had  grown  to  maturity,  continued 
unalterably  subject."  In  fact,  the  notion  of  the 
patria  potestas  will  be  found  to  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  the  institutions  of  Rome. 

The  difficulty  which  the  Republic  had  in  main- 
taining her  colonies,  especially  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
appears  from  numerous  passages ;  and  the  difficulty 
was  not  always  to  protect  them  against  hostile  ag- 
gression, but  to  preserve  their  allegiance  to  tho 
Roman  state.  The  reasons  of  this  difficulty  will 
sufficiently  appear  from  what  has  been  said. 


1.  (hi.,  3  and  11.)— 2.  (MachiareVi.  qu'  'A  by  Niebulir ) 
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'Die  principles  of  the  system  of  colonization  were 
fully  established  in  the  early  ages  of  Rome ;  but  the 
colonies  had  a  more  purely  military  character,  that 
is,  were  composed  of  soldiers,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  Republic  and  under  the  earlier  emperors,  at 
which  time,  also,  colonies  began  to  be  established 
beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  as  in  the  case  of  Nar- 
bonne,  already  mentioned,  and  in  the  case  of  Ne- 
mausus  (Nlmes),  which  was  made  a  colony  by 
Augustus,  an  event  which  is  commemorated  by 
medals,1  and  an  extant  inscription  at  Nlmes.  In 
addition  to  the  evidence  from  written  books  of  the 
numerous  colonies  established  by  the  Romans  in 
Italy,  and  subsequently  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire, 
we  have  the  testimony  of  medals  and  inscriptions, 


in  which  COL.,  the  abbreviation  of  colonia,  indi- 
cates this  fact.  The  prodigious  activity  of  Rome 
in  settling  colonies  in  Italy  is  apparent  from  the  list 
given  by  Frontinus,*  most  of  which  appear  to  have 
been  old  towns,  which  were  either  walled  when 
the  colony  was  founded,  or  strengthened  by  new 
defences. 

Colonies  were  sometimes  established  under  the 
Empire  with  circumstances  of  great  oppression,  and 
the  lands  wore  assigned  to  the  veterans  without 
strict  regard  to  existing  rights. 

Under  the  emperors,  all  legislative  authority  being 
t'*en  virtually  in  them,  the  foundation  of  a  colony 
was  an  act  of  imperial  grace,  and  often  merely  a 
title  of  honour  conferred  on  some  favoured  spot. 
Thus  M.  Aurelius  raised  to  the  rank  of  colonia  the 
small  town  (vicus)  of  Halale,  at  the  foot  of  Taurus, 
where  his  wife  Faustina  died.'  The  old  military 
colonies  were  composed  of  whole  legions,  with  their 
tribunes  and  centurions,  who,  being  united  by  mu- 
tual affection,  composed  a  political  body  (retpublica) ; 
and  it  was  a  complaint  in  the  time  of  Nero,  that 
soldiers,  who  were  strangers  to  one  another,  with- 
out any  head,  without  any  bond  of  union,  were 
suddenly  brought  together  on  one  spot,  "  numcru* 
magi*  quam  colonia,"*  And  on  the  occasion  of  the 
mutiny  of  the  legions  in  Pannonia,  upon  the  acces- 
sion of  Tiberius,  it  was  one  ground  of  complaint, 
that  the  soldiers,  after  serving  thirty  or  forty  years, 
were  separated,  and  dispersed  in  remote  parts ; 
where  they  received,  under  the  name  of  a  grant  of 
lands  (per  rumen  agrorum),  swampy  tracts  and  bar- 
ren mountains.' 

It  remains  briefly  to  state  what  was  the  internal 
constitution  of  a  colonia. 

In  the  later  times  of  the  Republic,  the  Roman 
state  consisted  of  two  distinct  organized  parts, 
Italy  and  the  Provinces.  "  Italy  consisted  of  a 
great  number  of  republics  (in  the  Roman  sense  of 
the  term),  whose  citizens,  after  the  Italian  war,  be- 
came members  of  the  sovereign  people.  The  com- 
munities of  these  citizens  were  subjects  of  the  Ro- 
man people,  yet  the  internal  administration  of  the 
communities  belonged  to  themselves.  This  free 
municipal  constitution  was  the  fundamental  char- 
acteristic of  Italy ;  and  the  same  remark  will  apply 
to  both  principal  classes  of  such  constitutions,  mu- 
nioipia  and  colonic    That  distinction  which  made 
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a ;  {ace  into  a  prefecture  is  mentioned  afterward , 
and  fora,  conciliabula,  castella,  are  merely  smailet 
communities,  with  an  incomplete  organization."1 
As  in  Rome,  so  in  the  colonies,  the  popular  assem- 
bly had  originally  the  sovereign  power ;  they  chose 
the  magistrates,  and  could  even  make  laws.'  "Ween 
the  popular  assemblies  became  a  mere  form  in 
Rome,  and  the  elections  were  transferred  by  Tiberi- 
us to  the  senate,  the  same  thing  happened  in  the 
colonies,  whose  senates  then  possessed  whatever 
power  had  once  belonged  to  the  community. 

The  common  name  of  this  senate  was  ordo  de- 
curionum;  in  later  times,  simply  ordo  and  curia; 
the  members  of  it  were  decuriones  or  cnriales. 
Thus,  in  the  later  ages,  curia  is  opposed  to  senatus, 
the  former  being  the  senate  of  a  colony,  and  the 
latter  the  senate  of  Rome.  But  the  terms  Benatus 
and  senator  were  also  applied  to  the  senate  and 
members  of  the  senate  of  a  colony,  both  by  histori- 
ans, in  inscriptions,  and  in  public  records ;  as,  foi 
instance,  in  the  Heracleotic  Tablet,  which  contain- 
ed a  Roman  lex.  After  the  decline  of  the  popular 
assemblies,  the  senate  had  the  whole  internal  ad- 
ministration of  a  city,  conjointly  with  the  magistra- 
tes ;  but  only  a  decurio  could  be  a  magistratus,  and 
the  choice  was  made  by  the  decuriones.  Augustus 
seems  to  have  laid  the  foundation  for  this  practical 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  colonies  in  Italy. 
All  the  citizens  had  the  right  of  voting  at  Rome, 
but  such  a  privilege  would  be  useless  to  most  of  the 
citizens,  on  account  of  their  distance  from  Rome. 
Augustus*  devised  a  new  method  of  voting .-  the  de- 
curiones sent  the  votes  in  writing,  and  under  seal, 
to  Rome ;  but  the  decuriones  only  voted.  Though 
this  was  a  matter  of  no  importance  alter  Tiberiuti 
had  transferred  the  elections  at  Rome  from  the  pop 
ular  assemblies  to  the  senate,  this  measure  of  Au 
gustus  would  clearly  prepare  the  way  for  the  pre 
eminence  of  the  decuriones,  and  the  decline  of  tht 
popular  power. 

The  highest  magistratus  of  a  colonia  were  ti>' 
duumviri*  or  quattuorviri,  so  called,  as  the  numben 
might  vary,  whose  functions  may  be  compared  witr 
those  of  the  consulate  at  Rome  before  the  establish 
ment  of  the  prstorship.  The  name  duumviri  seenv 
to  have  been  the  most  common.  Their  principal 
duties  were  the  administration  of  justice,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, we  find  on  inscriptions  "Duumviri  J.  D." 
(juri  dicundo),  "Quattuorviri  J.  D."  They  wero 
styled  magistratus  pre-eminently,  though  the  name 
magistratus  was  properly  and  originally  the  most 
general  name  for  all  persons  who  filled  similar  situ- 
ations. The  name  consul  also  occurs  in  inscrip- 
tions to  denote  this  chief  magistracy ;  and  even 
dictator  and  praetor  occur  under  the  Empire  and  un- 
der the  Republic.  The  office  of  the  duumviri  lasted 
a  year.  Savigny  shows  that  under  the  Republic  the 
jurisdictio  of  the  duumviri  in  civil  matters  was  un 
limited,  and  that  it  was  only  under  the  Empire  that 
it  was  restricted  in  the  manner  which  appears  from 
the  extant  Roman  law. 

In  some  Italian  towns  there  was  a  preefoctus  juri 
dicundo ;  he  was  in  the  place  of,  and  not  coexistent 
with,  duumviri.  The  duumviri  were,  as  we  have 
seen,  originally  chosen  by  the  people ;  but  the  prat- 
fectus  was  appointed  annually  in  Rome,'  and  sent 
to  the  town  called  a  prefecture,  which  might  be  ej 
ther  a  municipiura  or  a  colonia,  for  it  was  only  in 
the  matter  of  the  praefectus  that  a  town  called  a 
prtefectura  differed  from  other  Italian  towns.  Ar 
pinum  is  called  both  a  municipium  and  a  prefectu- 
re ;'  and  Cicero,  a  native  of  this  place,  obtained  the 
highest  honours  that  Rome  could  confer. 
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The  censor,  curator,  or  qumquennalis,  all  which 
names  denote  the  same  functionary,  was  also  a  mu- 
nicipal magistrate,  and  corresponded  to  the  censor 
at  Rome,  and  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  to  the  quaes- 
tor also.  Censors  are  mentioned  in  Livy1  as  ma- 
gistrates of  the  twelve  Latin  colonies.  The  quin- 
quennales  were  sometimes  duumviri,  sometimes 
quattuorviri ;  bat  they  are  always  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  duumviri  and  quattuorviri  J.  D. ; 
and  their  functions  are  clearly  shown  by  Savigny  to 
have  been  those  of  censors.  They  held  their  office 
for  one  year,  and  during  the  four  intermediate  years 
the  functions  were  not  exercised.  The  office  of 
censor  or  quinquennalis  was  higher  in  rank  than 
that  of  the  duumviri  J.  D.,  and  it  could  only  be  fill- 
ed by  those  who  had  discharged  the  other  offices  of 
the  municipality. 

For  a  more  complete  account  of  the  organization 
of  these  municipalities,  and  of  their  fate  under  the 
Empire,  the  reader  is  referred  to  an  admirable  chap- 
ter in  Savigny,*  from  which  the  above  brief  notice 
is  taken. 

The  terms  municipium  and  municipes  require  ex- 
planation in  connexion  with  the  present  subject,  and 
the  explanation  of  them  will  Tender  the  nature  of  a 
prefecture  still  clearer.  One  kind  of  municipium 
was  a  body  of  persons  who  were  not'  Roman  citi- 
zens, bat  possessed  all  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens 
except  the  suffragium  and  the  honores.  But  the 
communities  enumerated  as  examples  of  this  kind 
of  municipium  are  the  Fundani,  Fonniani,  Cumani, 
Acerrani,  Lanuvini,  and  Tusculani,  which  were 
conquered  states,*  and  received  the  civitas  without 
the  suffragium;  and  all  these  places  received  the 
complete  civitas  before  the  social  war,  or,  as  Festus 
expresses  it.  "  Post  aliquot  annos  cives  Romani  ef- 
fect! sunt."  It  is  singular  that  another  ancient  def- 
inition of  this  class  of  municipia  says,  that  the  per- 
sons who  had  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  except 
the  honores,  were  cives ;  and  among  such  commu- 
nities are  enumerated  the  Cumani,  Acerrani,  and 
Atelkuii.  This  discrepancy  merely  shows  that  the 
later  Roman  writers  used  the  word  civis  in  a  very 
loose  sense,  which  we  cannot  be  surprised  at,  as 
they  wrote  at  a  time  when  these  distinctions  had 
ceased.  Another  kind  of  municipium  was,  when  a 
civitas  was  completely  incorporated  with  the  Roman 
state ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  Anagnini,'  Csrites,  and 
Aricini,  who  completely  lost  all  internal  administra- 
tion of  their  cities ;  while  the  Tusculani  and  Lanu- 
vini retained  their  internal  constitution,  and  their 
magistrate  called  a  dictator.  A  third  class  of  mu- 
nicipia was  those  whose  inhabitants  possessed  the 
full  privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  and  also  the  in- 
ternal administration  of  their  own  cities,  as  the  Ti- 
burtes,  Prenestmi,  Pisani,  Urbinates,  Nolani,  Bo- 
nonienses,  Flacentini,  Nepesini,  Sntrini,  and  Lu- 
crenses  (Lucenses  1).  The  first  five  of  these  were 
civitates  sociorum,  and  the  second  five  colonial  Lati- 
ns: ;  they  all  became  municipia,  but  only  by  the  ef- 
fect of  the  Juha  Lex,  B.C.  90. 

It  has  also  been  already  said  that  a  prefecture 
was  so  called  from  the  circumstance  of  a  prafectus 
J.  D.  being  sent  there  from  Rome.  Those  towns 
in  Italy  were  called  prefecture,  says  Festus,  "  In 
•joJbus  et  jus  dicebatur  et  nundmte  agebantur,  et 
erat  qucdam  earum  respublica,  neque  tamen  ma- 
gistratus  auos  habebant;  in  quas  legibus  prefect! 
mittebantnr  quotannis,  qui  jus  dicerent."  Thus  a 
prefeetttra  had  a  respublica,  but  no  magistrates. 
He  then  makes  two  divisions  of  prefecture.  To 
the  first  division  were  sent  four  prefecti  chosen  at 
Rome  (fopuli  sufragio);  and  he  enumerates  ten 
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places  in  Campania  to  which  these  quattuorviri 
were  sent,  and  among  them  Cums  and  Acerra. 
which  were  municipia;  and  Volturnum,  l.iternum, 
and  Puteoli,  which  were  Roman  colonies  establish- 
ed after  the  second  Punic  war.  The  second  divis- 
ion of  prefecture  comprised  those  places  to  which 
the  pretor  urbanus  sent  a  prafectus  every  year, 
namely,  Fundi,  Formis,  Csre,  Venafrum,  Allifee, 
Privernum,  Anagnia,  Frusino,  Reate,  Satumia,  Nur- 
sia,  Arpinum,  aliaque  complura.  Only  one  of  them, 
Saturnia,  was  a  colony  of  Roman  citizens;1  the 
rest  are  municipia.  It  is  the  conclusion  of  Zumpt, 
that  all  the  municipia  of  the  older  period,  that  is, 
up  to  the  time  when  the  complete  civitas  was  giv- 
en to  the  Latini  and  the  socii,  were  prefecture, 
and  that  some  of  the  colonies  of  Roman  citizens 
were  also  prefecture.  Now  as  the  prefectus  was 
appointed  for  tbe  purpose  of  administering  justice 
(juri  dicundo),  and  was  annually  sent  from  Rome, 
it  appears  that  this  was  one  among  the  many  ad- 
mirable parts  of  the  Roman  polity  for  maintaining 
harmony  in  the  whole  political  system  by  a  uni- 
formity of  law  and  procedure.  The  name  prefec- 
ture continued  after  the  year  B.C.  90 ;  but  it  seems 
that,  in  some  places  at  least,  this  functionary  ceas- 
ed to  be  sent  from  Rome,  and  various  prefecture 
acquired  the  privilege  of  having  magistratus  of  their 
own  choosing,  as  in  the  case  of  Puteoli,  B.C  63.* 
The  first  class  or  kind  of  prefecti,  the  quattuorviri 
who  were  sent  into  Campania,  was  abolished  by 
Augustus,  in  conformity  with  the  general  tenour  of 
his  policy,  B.C.  13.  After  the  passing  of  the  Julia 
Lex  de  Civitate,  tbe  cities  of  the  socii  which  receiv 
ed  the  Roman  civitas  still  retained  their  internal 
constitution ;  but,  with  respect  to  Rome,  were  all 
included  under  the  name  of  municipia ;  thus  Tibur 
and  Preneste,  which  were  Latins  civitates,  then 
became  Roman  municipia.  On  the  other  hand,  Bo- 
nonia  and  Luca,  which  were  originally  Latins;  co- 
lonise, also  became  Roman  municipia  in  consequence 
of  receiving  the  Roman  civitas,  though  they  retain- 
ed their  old  colonial  constitution  and  the  name  of 
colonia.  Thus  Cicero*  could  with  propriety  call 
Placcntia  a  municipium,  though  in  its  origin  it  was 
a  Latin  colonia ;  and  in  the  oration  Pro  Sext.*  he 
enumerates  municipia,  colonia;,  and  prefecture  as 
the  three  kinds  of  towns  or  communities  under 
which  were  comprehended  all  the  towns  of  Italy. 
The  testimony  of  the  Heracleotic  tablet  is  to  the 
like  effect';  for  it  speaks  of  municipia,  colonise,  and 
prefecture  as  the  three  kinds  of  places  which  had 
a  magistratus  of  some  kind,  to  which  enumeration 
it  adds  fore  and  conciliabula,  as  comprehending  all 
the  kinds  of  places  in  which  bodies  of  Roman  citi 
zens  dwelt. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  name  municipium,  which 
originally  had  the  meanings  already  given,  acquired 
a  narrower  import  after  B.C.  90,  and  in  this  nar- 
rower import  signified  the  civitates  sociorum  and 
colonise  Latins,  which  then  became  complete  mem- 
bers of  the  Roman  state.  Thus  there  was  then  re 
ally  no  difference  between  these  municipia  and  the 
colonia,  except  in  their  historical  origin,  and  in  their 
original  internal  constitution.  The  Roman  law  pre 
vailed  in  both. 

The  following  recapitulation  may  be  useful :  The 
old  Roman  colonies  (cmum  Romanorum)  were  pla- 
oed  in  conquered  towns,  and  the  colonists  continu- 
ed to  be  Roman  citizens.  These  colonies  were  near 
Rome,  and  few  in  number.  Probably  some  of  the 
old  Latins  colonis  were  established  by  the  Romans 
in  conjunction  with  other  Latin  states  (Antitm) 
After  the  conquest  of  Latium,  Latins  colonis  were 
established  by  the  Romans  in  various  parts  of  Italy. 
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rbesc  colonies  should  be  distinguished  from  the 
colonies  civium  Romanorom,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
sometimes  called  colonise  populi  Romani,  though 
they  were  not  colonise  civium  Romanorum.1  Ro- 
man citizens  who  chose  to  join  such  colonies,  gave 
up  their  civic  rights  for  the  more  solid  advantage  of 
a  grant  of  land. 

When  Latin  colonies  began  to  be  established,  few 
Roman  colonies  were  founded  until  after  the  close 
of  the  second  Punic  war  (B.C.  201),  and  these  few 
were  chiefly  maritime  colonies  (Anxur,  dtc.).  These 
Latin  colonies  were  subject  to  and  part  of  the  Ro- 
man state ;  but  they  had  not  the  civitas :  they  had 
no  political  bond  among  themselves;  but  they  had 
the  administration  of  their  internal  affairs.  As  to 
the  origin  of  the  commercium,  Savigny's  conjecture 
has  been  already  stated.  (Vid.  Civitas.)  The  col- 
onies of  the  Gracchi  were  Roman  colonies ;  but 
their  object,  like  that  of  subsequent  Agrarian  laws, 
was  merely  to  provide  for  the  poorer  citizens:  the 
old  Roman  and  the  Latin  colonies  had  for  their  ob- 
ject the  extension  and  conservation  of  the  Roman 
Empire  in  Italy.  After  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Julia, 
which  gave  the  civitas  to  the  socii  and  the  Latin 
colonies,  the  object  of  establishing  Roman  and  Latin 
colonies  ceased;  and  military  colonies  were  thence- 
forward settled  in  Italy,  and,  under  the  emperors, 
in  the  provinces.  These  military  colonies  had  the 
civitas,  such  as  it  then  was ;  but  their  internal  or- 
ganization might  be  various. 

It  would  require  more  space  than  is  consistent 
with  the  limits  of  this  work  to  attempt  to  present 
anything  like  a  complete  view  of  this  interesting 
subject.  The  following  references,  in  addition  to 
those  already  given,  ww  direct  the  reader  to  abun- 
dant sources  of  information  :  Sigonius,  De  Jure  An- 
tique, etc. ;  Niebuhr,  Roman  History ;  Savigny,  Ue- 
ber dot  Jus  Italicum,  Zeitschr.,  vol.  v. ;  Tabula  He- 
racleenses.  Mazochi,  Neap.,  1764 ;  Savigny,  Der  R6- 
mische  VolksscMuss  der  Tafel  von  Heraclea;  and 
Rudorff,  Ueber  die  Lex  Mamuiade  Coloniis,  Zeiisch., 
vol.  ix. ;  Rudorff,  Das  Ackergtsetz  ton  Sp.  Thorius, 
and  Puchta,  Ueber  den  Inhalt  der  Lex  Rubria  de  Gal- 
lia Cisalpina,  Zeitschr.,  vol.  X. 

Since  this  article  was  written,  and  after  part  of 
it  was  printed,  the  author  has  had  the  opportunity 
of  reading  two  excellent  essays  :  De  Jure  et  Con- 
dicione  Coloniarum  Populi  Romani  Quastio  historica, 
Madvigii  Opuscula,  Haunia,  1834;  and  Ueber  den 
Untersckied  den  Benennungen  Municimum,  Colonia, 
Prafectura,  Zumpt,  Berlin,  1840.  With  the  help 
of  these  essays,  he  has  been  enabled  to  make  some 
important  additions.  But  the  subject  is  incapable  of 
a  full  exposition  within  narrow  limits,  as  the  his- 
torical order  is  to  a  certain  extent  necessary,  in  or- 
der to  present  a  connected  view  of  the  Roman  co- 
lonial system.  The  essay  of  Madvig  has  establish- 
ed beyond  all  dispute  several  most  important  ele- 
ments in  this  inquiry ;  and,  by  correcting  the  errors 
of  several  distinguished  writers,  he  has  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  much  more  exact  knowledge  of  this 
part  of  the  Roman  polity. 

Greek  Colonies.  The  usual  Greek  words  for  a 
colony  are  unoucia  and  nXqpovxia,  The  latter  word, 
which  signified  a  division  of  conquered  lands  among 
Athenian  citizens,  and  which  corresponds  in  some 
respects  to  the  Roman  colonia  and  our  notions  of  a 
modern  colony,  is  explained  in  the  article  Cle- 

SDCHt. 

The  earlier  Greek  colonies,  called  axouUci,  were 
usually  composed  of  mere  bands  of  adventurers, 
who  left  their  native  country,  with  their  families 
and  property,  to  seek  a  new  home  for  themselves. 
Some  of  the  colonies,  which  arose  in  consequence 
of  foreign  invasion  or  civil  wars,  were  undertaken 


without  any  formal  consent  from  the  rest  of  the 
community ;  but  usually  a  colony  was  sent  out  with 
the  approbation  of  the  mother-country,  and  under 
the  management  of  a  leader  (oUurrrjc)  appointed  by 
it.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
colony,  it  was  always  considered,  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  independent  of  the  mother-country 
(called  by  the  Greeks  /tnrpoiroTuc),  and  entirely 
emancipated  from  its  control.  At  the  same  time, 
though  a  colony  was  in  no  political  subjection  to  its 
parent  state,  it  was  united  to  it  by  the  ties  of  filial 
affection ;  and,  according  to  the  generally  received 
opinions  of  the  Greeks,  its  duties  to  the  parent  state 
corresponded  to  those  of  a  daughter  to  her  mother.* 
Hence,  in  all  matters  of  common  interest,  the  col- 
ony gave  precedence  to  the  mother  state ;  and  the 
founder  of  the  colony  (oUto-riic),  who  might  be  con- 
sidered as  the  representative  of  the  parent  state, 
was  usually  worshipped,  after  his  death,  as  a  hero.1 
Also,  when  the  colony  became  in  its  turn  a  parent, 
it  usually  sought  a  leader  for  the  colony  which  it 
intended  to  found  from  the  original  mother-coun 
try ;'  and  the  same  feeling  of  respect  was  manifest 
ed  by  embassies  which  were  sent  to  honour  the 
principal  festivals  of  the  parent  state,4  and  also  by 
bestowing  places  of  honour  and  other  marks  of  re- 
spect upon  the  ambassadors  and  other  members  ol 
the  parent  state,  when  they  visited  the  colony  at 
festivals  and  similar  occasions.4  The  colonists  also 
worshipped  in  their  new  settlement  the  same  dei- 
ties as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  honour  in  their 
native  country;  the  sacred  fire,  which  was  con- 
stantly kept  burning  on  their  public  hearth,  was 
taken  from  the  Prytaneum  of  the  parent  city  ;  and, 
according  to  one  account,  the  priests  who  minis- 
tered to  the  gods  in  the  colony  were  brought  from 
the  parent  state.'  In  the  same  spirit,  it  was  con- 
sidered a  violation  of  sacred  ties  for  a  mother-coun- 
try and  a  colony  to  make  war  upon  one  another.* 

The  preceding  account  of  the  relations  between 
the  Greek  colonies  and  the  mother-country  is  sup- 
ported by  the  history  which  Thucydides  gives  us  of 
the  quarrel  between  Corcyra  and  Corinth.  Corcy- 
ra  was  a  colony  of  Corinth,  and  Epidamnus  a  colo- 
ny of  Corcyra ;  but  the  leader  (oUtornc)  of  Epi 
damn  us  was  a  Corinthian,  who  was  invited  from 
the  metropolis  Corinth.  In  course  of  time,  in  con- 
sequence of  civil  dissensions  and  attacks  from  the 
neighbouring  barbarians,  the  Epidamnians  apply  for 
aid  to  Corcyra,  but  their  request  is  rejected.  They 
next  apply  to  the  Corinthians,  who  took  Epidamnus 
under  their  protection,  thinking,  says  Thucydides, 
that  the  colony  was  no  less  theirs  than  the  Corcy- 
rseans' :  and  also  induced  to  do  so  through  hatred 
of  the  Corcyrteans,  because  they  neglected  them 
though  they  were  colonists ;  for  they  did  not  give  to 
the  Corinthians  the  customary  honours  and  defer- 
ence in  the  public  solemnities  and  sacrifices'  that 
the  other  colonies  were  wont  to  pay  to  the  mother- 
country.  The  Corcyrteans,  who  had  become  very 
powerful  by  sea,  took  offence  at  the  Corinthians  re- 
ceiving Epidamnus  under  their  protection,  and  the 
result  was  a  war  between  Corcyra  and  Corinth. 
The  Corcyreeans  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens  to  ask 
assistance ;  and  in  reply  to  the  objection  that  the* 
were  a  colony  of  Corinth,  they  said  "  that  every 
colony,  as  long  as  it  is  treated  kindly,  respects  the 
mother-country ;  but  when  it  is  injured,  is  alienated 
from  it ;  for  colonists  are  not  sent  out  as  subjects, 
but  that  they  may  have  equal  rights  with  those  that 
remain  at  home."* 
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it  is  true  that  ambitious  states,  such  as  Athens, 
sometimes  claimed  dominion  over  other  states  on 
the  ground  of  relationship ;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
colonies  may  be  regarded  as  independent  states,  at- 
tached to  their  metropolis  by  ties  of  sympathy  and 
common  descent,  but  no  farther.  The  case  of  Po- 
tidca,  to  which  the  Corinthians  sent  annually  the 
chief  magistrates  (Stipiovfryoi),  appears  to  have  been 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule.1 

COLORES.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  a 
very  extensive  acquaintance  with  colours  as  pig- 
ments. Book  vii.  of  Vitruvius,  and  several  chap- 
ters of  books  xxxiii.,  xxxiv.,  and  xxxv.  of  Pliny's 
Natural  History,  contain  much  interesting  matter 
upon  their  nature  and  composition  ;  and  these 
works,  together  with  what  is  contained  in  book  v. 
of  Dioscorides.  and  some  remarks  in  Theophrastus,* 
constitute  the  whole  of  our  information  of  any  impor- 
tance upon  the  subject  of  ancient  pigments.  From 
these  sources,  through  the  experiments  and  obser- 
vations of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy'  on  some  remains  of 
ancient  colours  and  paintings  in  the  baths  of  Titus 
and  of  Livia,  and  in  other  ruins  of  antiquity,  we 
are  enabled  to  collect  a  tolerably  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  the  colouring  materials  employed  by  the 
Greek  and  Roman  painters. 

The  painting  of  the  Greeks  is  very  generally 
considered  to  have  been  inferior  to  their  sculpture  ; 
this  partially  arises  from  very  imperfect  informa- 
tion, and  a  very  erroneous  notion  respecting  the 
resources  of  the  Greek  painters  in  colouring.  The 
error  originated  apparently  with  Pliny  himself,  who 
says,4  "  Quotum  coloribut  tolit  immortalia  ilia  opera 
feccc,  ex  albit  Metino,  ex  titaceit  Attico,  ex  rubris 
Sinopiie  Pontica,  ex  nigra  atramenio,  Apclles,  Echion, 
MelanOmt,  Nieomackut,  cla-ris timi  pictoret;"  and* 
"  Legentct  meminerini  omnia  ea  quatuor  coloribut 
facta."  This  mistake,  as  Sir  H.  Davy  has  sup- 
posed, may  have  arisen  from  an  imperfect  recollec- 
tion of  a  passage  in  Cicero,'  which,  however,  di- 
rectly contradicts  the  statement  of  Pliny :  u  In  pie- 
tura  Zcuxrm  ct  Polygnttum,  et  Timanthcm,  et  coram, 
qui  runt  sunt  uti  plutquam  qualtuor  coloribut,  for- 
mat et  Inuamenta.  lauaamut :  at  in  Echionc,  Nicoma- 
cko,  Protogene,  ApeUe  jam  perfecta  tunt  omnia." 
Here  Cicero  extols  the  design  and  drawing  of  Polyg- 
notus,  Zeuxis,  and  Timantnes,  and  those  who  used 
but  four  colours;  and  observes  in  contradistinc- 
tion, that  in  Echion,  Nicomachus,  Protogenes,  and 
Apelles,  all  things  were  perfect.  But  the  remark  of 
Pliny,  that  Apelles,  Echion,  Melanthins,  and  Nicom- 
achus used  but  four  colours,  including  both  black 
sod  white  to  the  exclusion  of  sll  blue  (unless  we 
understand  by  "  ex  mgrit  atramenio"  black  and  in- 
digo), is  evidently  an  error,  independently  of  its  con- 
tradiction to  Cicero  ;  and  the  conclusion  drawn  by 
some  from  it  and  the  remark  of  Cicero,  that  the 
early  Greek  painters  were  acquainted  with  but  four 
pigments,  is  equally  without  foundation.  Pliny 
himself  speaks  of  two  other  colours,  besides  the 
four  in  question,  which  were  used  by  the  earliest 
painters ;  the  tetta-trita'  and  cinnabarit  or  vermil- 
ion, which  he  calls  also  minium.'  He  mentions 
abo*  the  Eretrian  earth  used  by  Nicomachus,  and 
the  clepkanlium,  or  ivory-black,  used  by  Apelles," 
thus  contradicting  himself  when  he  asserted  that 
Apelles  and  Nicomachus  used  but  four  colours. 
The  above  tradition,  and  the  timplex  color  of  Quin- 
tilian,"  are  our  only  authorities  for  defining  any 
limits  to  the  ute  of  colours  by  the  early  Greeks  as 
applied  to  painting;  but  we  have  no  authority 
whatever  for  supposing  that  they  were  limited  in 
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an;  remarkable  way  in  their  acquaintance  with 
them.  That  the  painters  of  the  earliest  period 
had  not  such  abundant  resources  in  this  department 
of  art  as  those  of  the  later,  is  quite  consistent  with 
experience,  and  does  not  require  demonstration , 
but  to  suppose  that  they  were  confined  to  four  pig- 
ments, is  quite  a  gratuitous  supposition,  and  \t  op- 
posed to  both  reason  and  evidence.  (Fid.  Pictora.) 

Sir  H.  Davy  also  analyzed  the  colours  of  Hie  so- 
called  "  Aldobrandini  marriage,"  all  the  reds  and 
yellows  of  which  he  discovered  to  be  ochres ;  the 
blues  and  greens,  to  be  oxides  of  copper;  the 
blacks,  all  carbonaceous  ;  the  browns,  mixtures  of 
ochres  and  black,  and  some  containing  oxide  of 
manganese;  the  whites  were  all  carbonates  of  lime 

The  reds  discovered  iu  an  earthen  vase  contain- 
ing a  variety  of  colours  were,  red  oxide  of  lead 
(minium),  and  two  iron  ocures  of  different  lints,  a 
dull  red,  and  a  purplish  red  nearly  of  the  same  tint 
as  prussiate  of  copper ;  they  were  all  mixed  with 
chalk  or  carbonate  of  lime.  The  yellows  were 
pure  ochres  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  ochre  mixed 
with  minium  and  carbonate  of  lime.  The  blues 
were  oxides  of  copper  with  carbonate  of  lime.  Sir 
H.  Davy  discovered  a  frit,  made  by  means  of  soda, 
and  coloured  with  oxide  of  copper,  approaching  ul- 
tramarine in  tint,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  frit 
of  Alexandrea ;  its  composition,  he  says,  was  per- 
fect :  "  that  of  imbodying  the  colour  in  a  composition 
resembling  stone,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
elastic  matter  from  it,  or  the  decomposing  action  of 
the  elements ;  this  is  a  species  of  artificial  lapis-laz- 
uli,  the  colouring  matter  of  which  is  naturally  in- 
herent in  a  hard  silicious  stone." 

Of  greens  there  were  many  shades,  all,  however, 
either  carbonate  or  oxide  of  copper,  mixed  with 
carbonate  of  lime.  The  browns  consisted  of  ochres 
calcined,  and  oxides  of  iron  and  of  manganese,  and 
compounds  of  ochres  and  blacks.  Sir  H.  Davy 
could  not  ascertain  whether  the  lake  which  he  dis- 
covered was  of  animal  or  of  vegetable  origin ;  if  of 
animal,  he  supposed  that  it  was  very  probably  the 
Tyrian  or  marine  purple.  He  discovered  also  a 
colour  which  he  supposed  to  be  black  wad,  or  hy- 
drated  binoxide  of  manganese  ;  also,  a  black  colour 
composed  of  chalk,  mixed  with  the  ink  of  the  sepia 
officinalis,  or  cuttle-fish.  The  transparent  blue  glass 
of  the  ancients  he  found  to  be  stained  with  oxide  of 
cobalt,  and  the  purple  with  oxide  of  manganese. 

The  following  list,  compiled  from  the  different 
sources  of  our  information  concerning  the  pigments 
known  to  the  ancients,  will  serve  to  convey  an  idea 
of  the  great  resources  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
painters  in  this  department  of  their  art ;  and  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  were  fully  equal  to 
the  resources  of  the  great  Italian  painters  in  the 
sixteenth  century : 

Rid.  The  ancient  reds  were  very  numerous. 
Kiwd6api,  fuXroc,  cinnabarit,  cinnabar,  vermilion, 
bisulphuret  of  mercury,  called  also  by  Pliny  and 
Vitruvius  minium. 

The  Kiwafapi  IviiKov,  cinnabarit  Indica,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  and  Dioscorides,  was  what  is  vul- 
garly called  dragon's-blood,  the  resin  obtained  from 
various  species  of  the  calamus  palm. 

MPltoc  seems  to  have  had  various  significations ; 
it  was  used  for  cinnabarit,  minium,  red  lead,  and 
rubrica,  red  ochre.  There  were  various  kinds  of 
rubrics,  the  Cappadocian,  the  Egyptian,  the  Span- 
ish, and  the  Lemnian;  all  were,  bowevei,  red  iron 
oxides,  of  which  the  best  were  the  Lemnian,  from 
the  isle  of  Lernnos,  and  the  Cappadocian,  called  by 
the  Rot'  ins  rubrica  Sinopica,  by  the  Greeks  Zivo- 
Ti'f.fron.  Sinopt  in  Paphlagonia,  whence  it  was  first 
brought.  There  vas  also  an  African  ruhriea  called 
cicerculum. 
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Minium,  red  oxide  ot  lead,  red  lead,  was  called 
by  the  Romans  ccrutta  utta,  and,  according  to  Vitru- 
vius, sandaracha ;  by  the  Greeks,  fuXroc,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Dioscorides,1  oaviapuKti.  Pliny  tells  us 
that  it  was  discovered  through  the  accidental  cal- 
;_iation  of  some  cerussa  (white  lead)  by  a  fire  in 
the  Pirteus.  and  was  first  used  as  a  pigment  by  Ni- 
cias  of  Athens,  about  330  B.C. 

The  Roman  sandaracha  seems  to  have  had  va- 
rious significations,  and  it  is  evidently  used  differ- 
ently by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  Pliny 
■peaks  of  different  shades  of  sandaracha,  the  pale 
or  massicot  (yellow  oxide  of  lead),  and  a  mixture  of 
the  pale  with  minium ;  it  apparently  also  signified 
realgar  or  the  red  sulphuret  of  arsenic  :  there  was 
also  a  compound  colour  of  equal  parts  of  sandara- 
cha and  rubrica  calcined,  called  sandyx,  aav&vt. 
Sir  H.  Davy  supposed  this  colour  to  approach  our 
crimson  in  tint ;  in  painting  it  was  frequently  glazed 
with  purple,  to  give  it  additional  lustre. 

Pliny  speaks  of  a  dark  ochre  from  the  isle  of  Sy- 
ros,  which  he  calls  Syricum ;  but  he  says  also  that 
it  was  made  by  mixing  sandyx  with  rubrica  Sino- 
pica. 

Yellow.  Yellow  ochre,  hydrated  peroxide  of 
iron,  the  ail  of  the  Romans,  the  &XP*  of  the  Greeks, 
formed  the  base  of  many  other  yellows,  mixed  with 
various  colours  and  carbonate  of  lime.  Ochre  was 
procured  from  different  parts  ;  the  Attic  was  con- 
sidered the  best ;  it  was  first  used  in  painting,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  by  Polygnotus  and  Micon,  at  Ath- 
ens, about  460  B.C. 

'Apoevmov,  auripigmcntum,  orpiment  (yellow  sul- 
phuret of  arsenic),  was  also  an  important  yellow ; 
but  it  has  not  been  discovered  in  any  of  the  ancient 
paintings.  (Vid.  Abbbnicon.)  The  sandaracha  has 
been  already  mentioned. 

Green.  Chrysocolla,  xp^aoKokXa,  which  appears 
to  have  been  green  carbonate  of  copper  or  malachite 
(green  verditer),  was  the  green  most  approved  of 
by  the  ancients ;  its  tint  depended  upon  the  quan- 
tity of  carbonate  of  lime  mixed  with  it. 

Pliny  mentions  various  kinds  of  verdigris  (diace- 
tate  of  copper),  arugo,  lac,  Wf  xafooti,  eypria  arugo, 
and  arnica,  and  a  particular  preparation  of  verdigris 
called  scoltcia.  Sir  H.  Davy  supposes  the  ancients 
to  have  used,  also,  acetate  of  copper  (distilled  verdi- 
gris) aa  a  pigment.  Besides  the  above  were  sev- 
eral green  earths,  all  cupreous  oxides :  Theoiotion 
(Oeoddruru),  so  called  from  being  found  upon  the 
estate  of  Tneodotius,  near  Smyrna ;  Appianum;  and 
the  creta  viridis,  common  green  earth  of  Verona. 

Blue.  The  ancient  blues  were  also  very  numer- 
ous ;  the  principal  of  these  was  caruleum,  Kvavoc, 
azure,  a  species  of  verditer  or  blue  carbonate  of  cop- 
per, of  which  there  were  many  varieties.  It  was 
generally  mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime.  Vitruvius 
and  Pliny  speak  of  the  Alexandrean,  the  Cyprian, 
and  the  Scythian  ;  the  Alexandrean  was  the  most 
valued,  as  approaching  nearest  to  ultramarine.  It 
was  made  also  at  Pozzuoli  by  a  certain  Vestorius, 
who  had  learned  the  method  of  its  preparation  in 
Egypt ;  this  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  cat- 
ion. There  was  also  a  washed  caeruleum  called 
lomentum,  and  an  inferior  description  of  this  called 
trilum. 

It  appears  that  ultramarine  (lapis-lazuli)  was 
known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Arme- 
nium,  'kpfiivuiv,  from  Armenia,  whence  it  was  pro- 
cured. Sulphuret  of  sodium  is  the  colouring  prin- 
ciple of  lapis-lazuli,  according  to  M.  Gmelin  of  Tu- 
bingen. 

Indigo,  Irviicum,  Iviiitov,  was  well  known  to  the 
ancients. 
Cobalt.    The  ancient  name  for  this  mineral  is 


not  known ;  but  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
XaAxof  of  Theophrastus,  which  he  mentions  was 
used  for  staining  glass.  No  cobalt,  however,  has 
been  discovered  in  any  of  the  remains  of  ancient 
painting. 

Purple.  The  ancients  had  also  several  kinds  of 
purple,  purpurissum,  ottrwn,  hysgimim,  and  various 
compound  colours.  The  most  valuable  of  these 
was  the  purpurissum,  prepared  by  mixing  the  crttm 
argentaria  with  the  purple  secretion  of  the  mures 
(iropQvpa). 

Hysginum,  ioyivov  (ixryti,  woadl),  according  to 
Vitruvius,  is  a  colour  between  scarlet  and  purple. 

The  Roman  oslrum  was  a  compound  of  red  ochre 
and  blue  oxide  of  copper. 

Vitruvius  mentions  a  purple  which  was  obtained 
by  cooling  the  ockra  usta  with  wine  vinegar. 

Rubia  radix,  madder-root. 

Brown.  Ochra  utta,  burned  ochre.  The  browns 
were  ochres  calcined,  oxides  of  iron  and  of  manga 
nese,  and  compounds  of  ochres  and  blacks. 

Black,  atranuntum,  uilav.  The  ancient  blacks 
were  mostly  carbonaceous.  The  best  for  the  pur- 
poses of  painting  were  clephantinum,  iXtfamvov," 
ivory-black  ;  and  tryginum,  rpvyivov,  vine-blade, 
made  of  burned  vine  twigs.  The  former  was  used 
by  Apelles,  the  latter  by  Polygnotus  and  Micon. 

The  atramentum  Indtcum,  mentioned  by  Pliny  and 
Vitruvius,  was  probably  the  Chinese  Indian  ink. 
The  blacks  from  sepia,  and  the  black  woad,  have 
been  already  mentioned. 

White.  The  ordinary  Greek  white  was  meti- 
mtm,  /4i7X*of,  an  earth  from  the  Isle  of  Melos ;  for 
fresco  painting,  the  best  was  the  African  parattmi- 
tun,  Trapatroviov,  so  called  from  the  place  of  its  ori- 
gin on  the  coast  of  Africa,  not  far  from  Egypt. 
There  was  also  a  white  earth  of  Eretria,  and  the 
annularian  white,  creta  anularia  or  amUare,  made 
from  the  glass  composition  worn  in  the  rings  of  the 
poor. 

Carbonate  of  lead  or  white  lead,  cerussa,  jit/iv- 
dim,  was  apparently  not  much  used  by  the  ancient 
painters ;  it  was  nowhere  found  among  the  Roman 
ruins. 

Sir  H.  Davy  is  of  opinion  that  the  azure,  the  red 
and  yellow  ochres,  and  the  blacks,  have  not  under- 
gone  any  change  of  colour  whatever  in  the  ancient 
fresco  paintings ;  but  that  many  of  the  greens,  which 
are  now  carbonate  of  copper,  were  originally  laid  on 
in  a  state  of  acetate. 

Pliny  divides  the  colours  into  colore*  ftoridi  and 
coUrres  aiuleri ;'  the  colores  floridi  were  those  which, 
in  his  time,  were  supplied  by  the  employer  to  the 
painter,  on  account  of  their  expense,  and  to  secure 
their  being  genuine ;  they  were  minium,  Armen  mm, 
cinnabaris,  chrysocolla,  Indicum,  and  purpurissum ; 
the  rest  were  the  austeri. 

Both  Pliny'  and  Vitruvius'  class  the  colours  into 
natural  and  artificial ;  the  natural  are  those  obtain- 
ed immediately  from  the  earth,  which,  according  to 
Pliny,  are  Sinopis,  rubrica,  panetonium,  melinum, 
Eretria,  and  auripigmentum ;  to  these  Vitruvius 
adds  ochra,  sandaracha,  minium  (r/ermilton,,  and 
chrysocolla,  being  of  metallic  origin.  The  ethers 
are  called  artificial,  on  account  of  requiring  some 
particular  preparation  to  Tender  them  fit  for  use. 

To  the  above  list  of  colours  more  names  might 
still  be  added ;  but,  being  for  the  most  part  merely 
compounds  or  modifications  of  those  already  men- 
tioned, they  would  only  take  up  space,  without  giv 
ing  us  any  additional  insight  into  the  resources  of 
the  ancient  painters ;  those  which  we  have  already 
enumerated  are  sufficient  to  form  an  infinite  varic 
ty  of  colour,  and  conclusively  prove  that  the  ancient. 
painters,  if  they  had  not  more,  had  at  least  equal 
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resources  in  this  most  essential  branch  of  painting 
•  with  the  artists  of  oar  own  times. 

COLCSSUS  ((ofcxnrof ).  The  origin  of  this  word 
is  not  known,  the  suggestions  of  the  grammarians 
being  either  ridiculous,  or  imperfect  in  point  of  ety- 
mology.' It  is,  however,  very  ancient,  probably  of 
Ionic  extraction,  and  rarely  occurs  in  the  Attic  wri- 
ters.* It  is  used  both  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
to  signify  a  statue  larger  than  life,9  and  thence  a 
person  of  extraordinary  stature  is  termed  colotst- 
ro$  ;*  and  the  architectural  ornaments  in  the  upper 
members  of  lofty  buildings,  which  require  to  be  of 
large  dimensions  in  consequence  of  their  remote- 
ness, are  termed  colosncotera  (KoAoaauturepa'). 
Statues  of  this  kind,  simply  colossal,  but  not  pre- 
posterously large,  were  too  common  among  the 
Greeks  to  excite  observation  rcsrely  from  their 
size,  and  are,  therefore,  rarely  referred  to  as  such, 
the  word  being  more  frequently  applied  to  designate 
those  figures  of  gigantic  dimensions  (nulet  ttatua- 
rum,  tunihiu  pare*')  which  were  first  executed  in 
Egypt,  and  of  which  some  specimens  may  be  seen 
in  the  British  Museum. 

Among  the  colossal  statues  of  Greece,  the  most 
celebrated  was  the  bronze  cUottut  at  Rhodes,  dedi- 
cated to  the  sun,  which  was  commenced  by  Chares 
of  Lindus,  a  pupil  of  Lysippus,  and  terminated,  at  the 
expiration  of  twelve  years,  by  Laches,  of  the  same 
place,  at  a  cost  of  300  talents.  Its  height  was  90 
feet  according  to  Hyginus,'  70  cubits  according  to 
Pliny,  or  106  according  to  Festus.  It  was  thrown 
down  by  an  earthquake  fifty-six  years  after  its  erec- 
tion.*   It  is  to  this  statue  that  Statius  refers.* 

Another  Greek  colossus,  the  work  of  Calamis, 
which  cost  600  talents,  and  was  twenty  cubits  high, 
dedicated  to  Apollo,  in  the  city  of  Apollonia,  was 
transferred  from  thence  to  the  Capitol  by  M.  Lucul- 
tas."  Some  fragments  in  marble,  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  this  statue,  are  still  preserved  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  Museo  Capitolino. 

There  were  two  colossal  statues  in  bronze,  of 
Greek  workmanship,  at  Tarentum  :  one  of  Jupiter ; 
the  other  and  lesser  one  of  Hercules,  by  Lysippus, 
which  was  transplanted  to  the  Capitol  by  Fabius 
Maxim  us." 

Among  the  works  of  this  description  made  ex- 
pressly by  or  for  the  Romans,  those  most  frequently 
alluded  to  are  the  following:  1.  A  statue  of  Jupiter 
upon  the  Capitol,  made  by  order  of  So.  Carvilius, 
from  the  armour  of  the  Samnites,  which  was  so 
large  that  it  could  be  seen  from  the  Alban  Mount." 
%.  A  bronze  statue  of  Apollo  at  the  Palatine  Libra- 
ry," to  which  the  bronze  head  now  preserved  in 
the  Capitol  probably  belonged.  8.  A  bronze  statue 
of  Augustus,  in  the  Forum,  which  bore  his  name.14 
4.  The  colossus  of  Nero,  which  was  executed  by 
Zenodortis  in  marble,  and  therefore  quoted  by  Pliny 
in  proof  that  the  art  of  casting  metal  was  then  lost. 
Its  height  was  110  or  ISO  feet.1*  It  was  originally 
placed  in  the  vestibule  of  the  domus  aurea,11  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Via  Sacra,  where  the  basement  upon 
which  it  stood  is  still  to  be  seen,  and  from  it  the 
contiguous  amphitheatre  is  supposed  to  have  gained 
the  name  of  "  Colosseum."  Twenty-four  elephants 
were  employed  by  Hadriar  to  remove  it,  when  he 
was  about  to  build  the  Temple  of  Rome."    Having 

1.  (Btyn.  Mag.,  p.  MB,  M,— Facto,  a.  t.)— «.  (Blomf.,  Qlom. 
ad  .Saefa,  Agamenuus,  MS.) — i.  (Hnrjch.,  a.  t.— JExti-,  Again., 
«M.-8chai.  ad  Jov.,  Sat.,  tiii.,  *30.)-~ t.  (Suet,  CaBf.fi.)— 
i.  (Vitrnv.,  niM  J,  p.  98,  ed.  Bipont.— Compare  Id.,  X.,  4.)— 8. 
(Pint,  H.  N.,  xnW.,  18.)— 7.  (Fab.,  ».>— 8.  (Win.,  H.  N, 
nor.,  18.— Potrb.,  v.,  88.— Feetaa,a.  t.)— ».  (Srtr.,  I.,  i.,  IDS.) 
—It.  (Stnbk,  ni.,  «,  ♦ 1.— Plin.,  L  c— P.  Viator,  Regio  viii.)— 
II.  (Strata.,  v  .,  J,  ♦  1.— Plfa.,Lc.— Plutarch,  Fab.,  xxii.,  p.  7SS, 
ad.  tUwk*.)—  1%  (Plin.,  1.  c)-li,  (Plin,  L  c)— M.  (Mart., 
Ep.,  nii.,44, 1.Y— 19.  (Pan,  LC— Suet.,  Nero,  31.)— 18.  (Mart., 
tact, nn  1  -Kp  , i  .71,7— Dion Caaa., lzru,  IS.)— 17. (Span., 
iladr .  19 ) 


Buttered  in  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  Golcen 
House,  it  was  repaired  by  Vespasian,  and  by  hire 
converted  into  a  statue  of  the  Sun.1  6.  An  eques- 
trian statue  of  Domitian,  of  bronze  gilt,  which  was 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Forum.* 

•COLOTES  (KuXur^f ),  another  name  for  the  &<r- 
Koiooun?f,  or  Spotted  Lizard.  (  Vid.  Ascalabote».) 
Aristotle,  however,  in  one  part,*  would  seem  to  ap- 
ply it  to  some  other  animal  than  this.  Some  have 
taken  it  for  a  bird  ;  while  Scaliger  rather  thinks  it 
was  a  species  of  Scarabcnu* 

•COLOUTEA  (Kotovria),  a  plant,  which  has 
been  referred  to  the  genus  Colytea,  L.,  or  Bladder- 
Senna.  Three  species  are  described  by  Theophras- 
tus,  namely,  'Uaia,  ittpl  Aiitapav,  and  ^fwyav66iK.' 

•COLUBER,  a  species  of  Serpent,  considered  by 
some  to  be  the  same  with  the  Boat  of  Pliny.  ( Vid 
Draco.) 

•COLUMBA,  the  Pigeon.    {Vid.  Piristera.) 

COLUM  (f/B/ioc ),  a  strainer  or  colander.  Various 
specimens  of  this  utensil  have  been  found  at  Pom- 
peii. The  annexed  woodcut  shows  the  plan  and 
profile  of  one  which  is  of  silver.' 


Wine-strainers  (>,0iivia)  were  also  made  ot 
bronze,'  and  their  perforations  sometimes  formed 
an  elegant  pattern.  The  poor  used  linen  strain- 
ers ;•  and,  where  nicety  was  not  required,  they 
were  made  of  broom  or  of  rushes.*  The  Romans 
filled  the  strainer  with  ice  or  snow  (cola  nivaria)  in 
order  to  cool  and  dilute  the  wine  at  the  same  time 
that  it  was  cleared.  The  bone  of  the  nose,  which 
is  minutely  perforated  for  the  passage  of  the  olfac- 
tory nerves,  was  called  iflim,  the  ethmoid  bone, 
from  its  exact  resemblance  to  a  strainer. 

COLUMBA'RIUM,  a  Dovecote  or  Pigeon-house 
The  word  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  plural  num- 
ber, in  which  it-  is  used  to  express  a  variety  of  ob- 
jects, all  of  which,  however,  derive  their  name  from 
their  resemblance  to  a  dovecote. 

I.  In  the  singular,  Columbarium  means  on*  of 
those  sepulchral  chambers  formed  to  receive  the 
ashes  of  the  lower  orders,  or  dependants  of  great 
families  ;  and  in  the  plural,  the  niches  in  which  the 
cinerary  urns  {.Met)  were  deposited.  Several  of 
these  chambers  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Rome.  One 
of  the  most  perfect  of  them,  which  was  discovered 
in  the  year  1833,  at  the  villa  Rufini,  about  two  miles 
beyond  the  Porta  Pia,  is  represented  in  the  annexed 
woodcut. 

Each  of  the  niches  contained  a  pair  of  urns,  with 
the  names  of  the  persons  whose  ashes  they  contain- 
ed inscribed  over  them.    The  use  of  the  word.  an<l 


1.  (Htooavm.  fa  Hab.,  c  8.— Snat,  Veep.,  18.— Plin.,  1.  c— 
Compare  Laarprid.,  Commod.,  17.— Dioo  Caaa.,  lxxii,  15.)—* 
(Stat.,  StIt.,  1.,  i.,  1.— Mart.,  Ep.,  i,  71,  8.)—}.  (II.  A.,  it.,  8.) 
—4.  (Adame,  Append.,  >.  t.)— 5.  (Theophrait.,  H.  P.,  iii.,  14, 
17<— Adame,  Append.,  L  o.)-4.  (Mm.  Borb.  T.,  nil.,  14,  fig.  4, 
*.)— 7.  (Athen.)—  8.  (Mart.,  xi»,  104.)— ».  (Colum..  I)e  Re 
Ruet,  si.,  18.) 
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mode  ol  occupation,  is  testified  in  the  following  in- 
irription : 

L.  Abuciks  Hekmes  in  hoc 

0RD1.NE  AB  IMO  AD  SUMMUM 

COLUMBARIA  IX.    OLI.*:  XVIII. 

UBI  FOSTERISQUE  SUIS. 


.'> 


II.  In  a  machine  used  to  raise  water  for  the  pur- 
pose of  irrigation,  as  described  by  Vitruvius,"  the 
vents  through  which  the  water  was  conveyed  into 
the  receiving  trough  were  termed  Columbaria. 
This  will  be  understood  by  referring  to  the  woodcut 
at  p.  65.  (Vid.  Antlia.)  The  difference  between 
that  representation  and  the  machine  now  under 
consideration  consisted  in  the  following  points : 
The  wheel  of  the  latter  is  a  solid  one  [tympanum) 
instead  of  radiated  (rota),  and  was  worked  as  a 
treadmill,  by  men  who  stood  upon  platforms  pro- 
jecting from  the  flat  sides  instead  of  being  turned 
by  a  stream.  Between  the  intervals  of  each  plat- 
form a  series  of  grooves  or  channels  (columbaria) 
were  formed  in  the  sides  of  the  tympanum,  through 
which  the  water  taken  up  by  a  number  of  scoops 
placed  on  the  outer  margin  of  the  wheel,  like  the 
jam  in  the  cut  referred  to,  was  conducted  into  a 
Wooden  trough  below  (labrum  ligneum  suppositum'). 

III.  The  cavities  into  which  the  extreme  ends 
of  the  beams  upon  which  a  roof  is  supported  (ligno- 
rum  cubilia),  and  which  are  represented  by  triglyphs 
in  the  Doric  order,  were  termed  Columbaria  by  the 
Homan  architects  ;*  that  is,  while  they  remained 
nnipty,  and  until  filled  up  by  the  head  of  the  beam.* 

COLUMNA  (kiuv,  Urn.  Kiovic,  kwviov,  lumioKoc: 
aruXoc,  Jim.  otvXIc,  otvMokoc),  a  Pillar  or  Column. 

The  use  of  the  trunks  of  trees  placed  upright  for 
supporting  buildings,  unquestionably  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  similar  supports  wrought  in  stone.  Among 
the  agricultural  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  whose  modes 
of  life  appear  to  have  suffered  little  change  for  more 
than  two  thousand  years,  Mr.  Fellows  observed  an 
exact  conformity  of  style  and  arrangement  between 
the  wooden  huts  now  occupied  by  the  peasantry,  of 
one  of  which  he  has  given  a  sketch*  (see  woodcut), 


the  splendid  tombs  and  temples,  which  were 


!.  (Spon.,Mi»c.  Ant.  Eralit.,  ix.,  p.  887.)— 8.  (i..  ».)— 3.  (Vi- 
!niT.,  1.  c.)— 4.  (Vitrnv.,  iv.,8,  p.  110,  ad.  Bipoot.)  — 5.  (M«- 
.tra,  Dell'  Online  Dorico,  vii.,  Si.)— 0.  (Journal,  p.  334.) 
28R 


hewn  oov  jf  the  rock,  and  constructed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  most  wealthy  of  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants. We  have  also  direct  testimonies  to  prove 
that  the  ancients  made  use  of  wooden  columns  in 
their  edifices.  Pausanias1  describes  a  very  ancient 
monument  in  the  market-place  at  Elis,  consisting 
of  a  roof  supported  by  pillars  of  oak.  A  temple  of 
Juno  at  Metapontum  was  supported  by  pillars  made 
from  the  trunks  of  vines.*  In  the  Egyptian  archi- 
tecture, many  of  the  greatest  stone  columns  are 
manifest  imitations  of  the  trunk  of  the  palm.' 

As  the  tree  required  to  be  based  upon  a  flat  square 
stone,  and  to  have  a  stone  or  tile  of  similar  form 
fixed  on  its  summit  to  preserve  it  from  decay,  so 
the  column  was  made  with  a  square  base,  and  was 
covered  with  an  abacus.  (Vid.  Abacus.)  Hence 
the  principal  parts  of  which  every  column  consists 
are  three,  the  base,  the  shaft,  and  the  capital. 

In  the  Doric,  which  is  the  oldest  style  of  Greek 
architecture,  we  must  consider  all  the  columns  <n 
the  same  row  as  having  one  common  base  (podium), 
whereas  in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  each  column 
has  a  separate  base,  called  ovcipa.  (Vid.  Spira.) 
The  capitals  of  these  two  latter  orders  show,  on 
comparison  with  the  Doric,  a  yet  greater  degree  of 
complexity  and  a  much  richer  style  of  ornament ; 
and  the  character  of  lightness  and  elegance  is  far- 
ther obtained  in  them  by  their  more  slender  shaft, 
its  height  being  much  greater  in  proportion  to  its 
thickness.  Of  all  these  circumstances,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  by  the  inspection  of  the  three  ac- 
companying specimens  of  pillars,  selected  from  each 
of  the  principal  orders  of  ancient  architecture.  The 
first  is  from  a  column  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens, 
the  capital  of  which  is  shown  on  a  larger  scale  at 
p.  9.  The  second  is  from  the  temple  of  Bacchus  at 
Teos,  the  capital  of  which  is  introduced  at  p.  liu. 
The  third  is  from  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Ju- 
piter at  Labranda. 


In  all  the  orders,  the  shaft  (scajms)  tapers  from 
the  bottom  towards  the  top,  thus  imitating  the  nat- 
ural form  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  at  the  same 
time  conforming  to  a  general  law  in  regard  to  the 
attainment  of  strength  and  solidity  in  all  upright 
bodies.  The  shaft  was,  however,  made  with  a 
slight  swelling  in  the  middle,  which  was  called  the 
entasis.  It  was,  moreover,  almost  universally,  and 
from  the  earliest  times,  channelled  or  fluted,  i.  e., 
the  outside  was  striped  with  incisions  parallel  to 
(he  axis.*  These  incisions,  called  stria,  were  al- 
ways worked  with  extreme  regularity.  The  sec- 
tion of  them  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  base  was.  in 
the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders,  a  semicircle ;  in 


1.  (Ti.,  84,  t>  T.)— 8.  (Plin,  H.  N.,  udr,  I.)— 3   (Ilorod., 
169.1—4.  (Vitrav..  ir ,  4.) 
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•no  Doric,  it  was  an  arc  much  less  than  a  semicir- 
cle. Their  number  was  SO  in  the  columns  of  the 
Parthenon  above  represented ;  in  other  instances, 
ti,  28,  or  32. 

The  capital  was  commonly  wrought  out  of  one 
block  of  stone,  the  shaft  consisting  of  several  cylin- 
drical pieces  fitted  to  one  another.  When  the  col- 
umn was  erected,  its  component  parts  were  firmly 
joined  together,  not  by  mortar  or  cement,  but  by 
iron  cramps  fixed  in  the  direction  of  the  axis.  The 
annexed  woodcut  is  copied  from  an  engraving  in 
Swinburne's  Tour  in  the  Two  Sicilies,1  and  repre- 
sents a  Doric  column,  which  has  been  thrown  pros- 
trate iu  such  a  manner  as  to  show  the  capital  lying 
separate,  and  the  fire  drums  of  the  shaft,  each  four 
feet  long,  with  the  holes  for  the  iron  cramps  by 
which  they  were  united  together. 


Columns  of  an  astonishing  sue  were  nevertheless 
erected,  in  which  the  shaft  was  one  piece  of  stone. 
For  this  purpose  it  was  hewn  in  the  quarry  into  the 
requisite  form,'  and  was  then  rolled  over  the  ground, 
or  moved  by  the  aid  of  various  mechanical  contri- 
vances, and  by  immense  labour,  to  the  spot  where 
it  was  to  be  set  up.  The  traveller  now  sometimes 
views  with  wonder  the  unfinished  pillars,  either  oc- 
cupying their  original  site  in  the  quarry,  or  left  after 
having  performed  one  half  their  journey,  while  he 
finds  other  shafts  arranged  in  their  intended  posi- 
tion, and  consisting  each  of  a  single  piece  of  marble, 
alabaster,  porphyry,  jasper,  or  granite,  which  is  ei- 
ther corroded  by  time,  or  retains  its  polish  and  its 
varied  and  beautiful  colours,  according  to  the  situa- 
tion in  which  it  has  been  placed,  or  the  durability 
af  its  substance.  The  mausoleum  of  the  Emperor 
Adrian,  a  circular  building  of  such  dimensions  that 
it  serves  as  the  fortress  of  modern  Rome,  was  sur- 
rounded by  forty-eight  lofty  and  most  beautiful  Co- 
rinthian pillars,  the  shaft  of  each  pillar  being  a  sin- 
gle piece  of  marble.  About  the  time  of  Conslan- 
line,  some  of  these  were  taken  to  support  the  inte- 
rior of  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  which  a  few 
years  ago  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  interest  at- 
tached to  the  working  and  erection  of  these  noble 
columns,  the  undivided  shafts  of  which  consisted  of 
the  most  valuable  and  splendid  materials,  led  mu- 
nificent individuals  to  employ  their  wealth  in  pre- 
senting them  to  public  structures.  Thus  Croesus 
contributed  the  greater  part  of  the  pillars  to  the 
temple  at  Ephesns.*  In  the  ruins  at  Labranda,  now 
called  JaeUy,  in  Caria,  tablets  in  front  of  the  col- 
•mns  record  the  names  of  the  donors,  as  is  shown 
•■  the  specimen  of  them  above  exhibited. 

♦"  The  capitals  used  in  the  architecture  of  the 
Creeks,"  observes  Stuart,*  "  though  with  number- 
less minute  variations  of  ornaments  ■  and  propor- 
tion, arrange  themselves  into  three  general  classes, 
and  ofler  the  most  obvious  distinction  between  the 
orders.  The  Doric  capital,  which  preserves  more 
of  the  primitive  type  than  any  other,  is  extremely 
ptaia,  but  its  simplicity  is  not  without  beauty.  It 
wosists  of  a  broad  and  massy  abacus,  an  ovolo  un- 
der the  abacas,  from  three  to  five  fillets  under  the 


1.  (rol.  n,  p.  901.)—*.  (Virf.,  Mn.,  i„  «».)—!.  (Hand.,  i. 
»*.>— 4.  (DiclwMiy  of  Architecture,  ni.  i,  a.  t.  Capital.) 
Do 


ovolo,  and  under  these  a  neck  called  the  frieie  of 
the  capital.  In  the  Ionic  capital  there  is  great  in- 
vention, and  a  particular  character  is  displayed ;  in- 
deed, so  much  so,  that  it  never  fails  to  distinguish 
itself,  even  on  the  most  slight  and  careless  observa- 
tion. It  consists  of  a  small  and  moulded  abacus, 
below  which  depend  to  the  right  and  left  two  spiral 
volutes ;  it  has  also  an  echinus,  which  is  not  unfre- 
qnently  enriched,  and  a  bead.  The  Corinthian  cap- 
ital is  most  richly  ornamented,  and  differs  extreme- 
ly from  the  others.  In  this  the  abacus  is  hollowed, 
forming  a  quadrilateral  figure  with  concave  sides, 
the  angles  of  which  are  generally  truncated.  Some- 
times the  abacus  is  enriched,  but  more  frequently 
ornamented  with  a  flower  in  the  middle.  Below 
the  abacus  the  capital  has  the  form  of  a  vase  or 
bell,  surrounded  with  two  tiers  of  the  leaves  of  the 
acanthus,  or,  rather,  of  leaves  resembling  those  of 
a  species  of  the  acanthus  plant.  Under  each  angle 
of  the  abacus  springs  a  volute,  and  under  the  flow- 
er in  the  centre  of  the  abacus  there  are  cauliculi. 
With  regard  to  the  Tuscan  capital,  there  are  nc 
authenticated  remains  of  the  order ;  and  the  pre- 
cepts of  Vitruvins  on  this  head  are  so  very  obscure 
that  the  modern  compilers  of  systems  of  architec- 
ture have,  of  course,  varied  exceedingly  in  their  de- 
signs ;  the  order,  therefore,  that  passes  under  this 
name  mast  be  regarded  rather  as  a  modern  than  an 
ancient  invention.  It  has  been  made  to  differ  from 
the  modern  Doric  by  an  air  of  poverty  and  rudeness, 
by  the  suppression  of  parts  and  mouldings.  But, 
though  the  Tuscan  capital  is  plain  and  simple  in  the 
highest  degree,  it  well  becomes  that  column  whose 
character  is  strength.  The  Composite  capital  is 
formed  by  a  union  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian.  It 
consists  of  a  vase  or  bell,  a  first  and  second  row  of 
acanthus  leaves,  with  some  small  shoots,  a  fillet, 
astragal,  ovolo,  four  volutes,  and  a  hollowed  abacus 
with  a  flower  in  its  centre." 

Columns  were  used  in  the  interior  of  buildings, 
to  sustain  the  beams  which  supported  the  ceiling. 
As  both  the  beams  and  the  entire  ceiling  were  often 
of  stone  or  marble,  which  could  not  be  obtained  in 
pieces  of  so  great  a  length  as  wood,  the  columns 
were  in  such  circumstances  frequent  in  proportion, 
not  being  more  than  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  apart. 
The  opisthodomos  of  the  Parthenon  of  Athens,  as 
appears  from  traces  in  the  remaining  ruins,  had  foul 
columns  to  support  the  ceiling.  A  common  arrange- 
ment, especially  in  buildings  of  an  oblong  form,  was 
to  have  two  rows  of  columns  parallel  to  the  two 
sides,  the  distance  from  each  side  to  the  next  row 
of  columns  being  less  than  the  distance  between 
the  rows  themselves.  This  construction  was  adopt- 
ed not  only  in  temples,  but  in  palaces  (olxo/),  i.  c, 
in  houses  of  the  greatest  size  and  sptendoui  The 
great  hall  of  the  palace  of  Ulysses  in  Ithaca,  that  of 
the  King  of  the  Ftueacians,  and  that  of  the  palace 
of  Hercules  at  Thebes,'  are  supposed  to  have  been 
thus  constructed,  the  seats  of  honour  both  for  we 
master  and  mistress,  and  for  the  more  distinguished 
of  their  guests,  being  at  the  foot  of  certain  pillars  * 
In  these  regal  balls  of  the  Homei  ic  era,  we  are  also 
led  to  imagine  the  pillars  decorated  with  arms. 
When  Telemachus  enters  his  father's  hall,  he  place* 
his  spear  against  a  column,  aud  "  within  the  pol- 
ished spear-holder,"  by  which  we  trust  understand 
one  of  the  stris  or  channels  of  the  shaft.*  Around 
the  base  of  the  columns,  near  the  entrance,  all  tbe 
warriors  of  the  family'were  accustomed  to  incline 
their  spears ;  and  from  the  upper  part  of  the  bume 
they  suspended  their  bows  and  quivers  on  nails  or 
hooks.*  The  minstrel's  lyre  hung  upon  its  peg  from 


1.  (Earii...  Here  Fur.,  S7&-10IS.)— ».  (Od,Ti.,*07;  riiUM 
47»;  Miii,  00.)  —  ».  (Od.,  i,  1*7-1*8 ;  xni., ».— Virj,  Mm 
ill.,  9*.)— 4.  (Ilom,  Hymn,  in  Ap,  8.) 
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•notber  column  nearer  the  top  of  the  room.'  The 
columns  of  the  hall  were  also  made  subservient  to 
less  agreeable  uses.  Criminals  were  tied  to  them 
in  order  to  be  scourged  or  otherwise  tormented.* 
According  to  the  description  in  the  Odyssey,  the 
beams  of  the  hall  of  Ulysses  were  of  silver-fir ;  in 
such  a  case,  the  apartment  might  be  very  spacious 
without  being  overcrowded  with  columns.'  Such, 
likewise,  was  the  hall  of  the  palace  of  Atreus  at 
Mycene  :  "  Fuiget  turba  capax  Immane  tectum,  eu- 
jut  tturatas  trabtt  Variit  eoUmiue  nobiUt  maculit  ft- 
runt."* 

Rows  of  columns  were  often  employed  within  a 
building  to  enclose  a  space  open  to  the  sky.  Beams 
supporting  ceilings  passed  from  above  the  columns 
to  the  adjoining  walls,  so  as  to  form  covered  passa- 
ges or  ambulatories  (aroai).  Such  a  circuit  of  col- 
umns was  called  a  peristyle  [vepiarvXov),  and  the 
Roman  atrium  was  built  upon  this  plan.  The  lar- 
gest and  most  splendid  temples  enclosed  an  open 
upace  like  an  atrium,  which  was  accomplished  by 
placing  one  peristyle  upon  another.  In  such  cases, 
the  lower  rows  of  columns  being  Doric,  the  upper 
were  sometimes  Ionic  or  Corinthian,  the  lighter  be- 
ing properly  based  upon  the  heavier.'  A  temple  so 
constructed  was  called  hypathral  (iiratdpoe). 

On  the  outside  of  buildings  columns  were  by  no 
means  destitute  of  utility.  But  the  chief  design 
in  erecting  them  was  the  attainment  of  grandeur 
and  beauty ;  and,  to  secure  this  object,  every  cir- 
cumstance relating  to  their  form,  proportions,  and 
arrangement  was  studied  with  the  utmost  nicety 
and  exactness.  Of  the  truth  of  this  observation, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  following  list  of 
terms,  which  were  employed  to  distinguish  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  temples.' 

I.  Terms  describing  the  number  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  columns. 

I.  "A<miXof,  attyle,  without  any  columns.1 

3.  'Ev  wapaoraoi,  in  antis,  with  two  columns  in 
front  between  the  ante*    (Woodcut,  p.  61.) 

3.  Ilp6arvXo(.  prostyle,  with  four  columns  in  front. 

4.  'Afi^iKpoarvXot,  ampkiprotlyle,  with  four  col- 
umns at  each  end. 

6.  llepiirrepoe  or  upfyiiduv,*  peripteral,  with  col- 
umns at  each  end  and  along  each  side,  the  side  being 
about  twice  as  many  as  the  end  columns,  including 
two  divisions,  viz. : 
a.  'Efuorviof,  hexattyle,  with  six  columns  at  each 
end,  and  either  nine  or  eleven  at  each  side, 
besides  those  at  the  angles.    Example,  the 
Theseum  at  Athens. 
*.  'OicraorvAof,  oetastyle,  with  eight  columns  at 
each  end,  and  fifteen  at  each  side,  besides 
those  at  the  angles.    Example,  the  Parthenon 
at  Athens. 

6.  Aisrrpof,  dipteral,  with  two  ranges  of  columns 
(wrepo)  all  round,  the  one  within  the  other. 

7.  ttvioilirrepoc,  pteudodipteral,  with  one  range 
only,  but  at  the  same  distance  from  the  walls  of  the 
cella  as  the  outer  range  of  a  diirrcpoc. 

9.  MxiarvTiOf,  deeattyle,  with  ten  columns  at  each 
end,  which  was  the  case  only  in  hypethral  temples.1* 

II.  Terms  describing  the  distance  of  the  columns 
from  one  another,  and  from  the  walls  of  the  cella. 

1.  IIvJtvoorrvAor,  pycntutyle,  the  distance  between 
tho  columns  o  diameter  of  a  column  and  half  a  di- 
ameter. 

5.  SwmiXof,  tystyle,  the  distance  between  the 
columns  two  diameters  of  a  column. 


I.  (Od.,Tin.,  07.— Piml.,  OL,  i,  17.)  —  8.  (Soph-  Ajur,  108. 
— Lobeck, »d  kc.— Diog.Laert.,Tiii.,81.— He«iod.,Thoog.,Sai.) 
-S.  (Od.,  xix.,  38  ;  xiii.,  178  1»S.)— 4.  (Sen.,  ThyMt.,  it.,  1.) 

4.  (Paoi.,  T.ii.,  45,  ,  4.)— «  (VitruT.,  iii.,  2,  ».)  —7.  (Leoni- 
■*•  T»r.  in  B-inck.  Analect., ,.,  8*7.— Plin.,  U.  N.,  x«ii.,  8.) 
-«.  (Pino.,  Ol ,  »i.,  1.)  -».  (Sjph.,  Antig., 8840-10.  (Vitrw., 
.».,  1.) 
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3.  EvarvXoe,  euetyle,  the  distance  between  the 
columns  two  diameters  and  a  quarter,  except  in  the 
centre  of  the  front  and  back  of  the  building,  where 
each  intercolumniation  (intercolumnium)  was  three 
diameters,  called  eostyle,  because  it  was  best  adapt 
ed  both  for  beauty  and  convenience. 

4.  bUtorv'koc,  diastyle,  the  intercolumniation,  ot 
distance  between  the  columns,  three  diameters. 

5.  'ApaioarvXoe,  araotlylc,  the  distances  excess- 
ive, so  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  epistyle 
(briariXiov),  or  architrave,  not  of  stone,  but  ol 
timber. 

Columns  in  long  rows  were  used  to  convey  watci 
in  aqueducts,1  and  single  pillars  were  fixed  in  har- 
bours for  mooring  ships.*  Some  of  these  are  found 
yet  standing. 

Single  columns  were  also  erected  to  commemo- 
rate persons  or  events.  Among  these,  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  were  the  eolumna  rostrata,  called 
by  that  name  because  three  ship-beaks  proceeded 
from  each  side  of  them,  and  designed  to  record  suc- 
cessful engagements  at  sea  (navali  turgentet  art 
eolumna?).  The  most  important  and  celebrated  of 
those  which  yet  remain  is  one  erected  in  honour  of 
the  consul  C.  Duillius,  on  occasion  of  his  victory 
over  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  B.C.  261  (see  the  an- 
nexed woodcut).    It  was  originally  placed  in  tb*. 


Forum,4  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  museum  of 
the  Capitol.  The  inscription  upon  it,  in  great  part 
effaced,  is  written  in  obsolete  Latin,  similar  tc  that 
of  the  Twelve  Tables.'  When  statues  were  raised 
to  ennoble  victors  at  the  Olympic  and  other  games, 
or  to  commemorate  persons  who  had  obtained  any 
high  distinction,  the  tribute  of  public  homage  was 
rendered  still  more  notorious  and  decisive  by  fixing 
their  statues  upon  pillars.  They  thus  appeared,  as 
Pliny  observes,'  to  be  raised  above  other  mortals. 

Bnt  columns  were  much  more  commonly  used  to 
commemorate  the  dead.  For  this  purpose  they  va- 
ried in  size,  from  toe  plain  marble  pillar  bearing  a 
simple  Greek  inscription,'  to  those  lofty  and  elabo- 
rate columns  which  are  now  among  the  most  won- 
derful and  instructive  monuments  of  ancient  Rome. 
The  column  on  the  right  hand,  in  the  last  woodcut, 
exhibits  that  which  the  senate  erected  to  the  honour 
of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  and  crowned  with  his  co- 
lossal statue  in  bronze.  In  the  pedestal  is  a  door, 
which  leads  to  a  spiral  staircase  for  ascending  to 


1.  (CmtM,ip.Atben.,Ti.,M.)— 8.  (Oil,  jmi.,460.)- J.  (Vim., 
Gcorg.,  iii.,  SO.— Sorriua,  ad  loc.)— 4.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,xxxiT.,  Il  ) 
—4.  (Qninlil.,  i.,  7.)— «.  (H.  N.,  xxxit.,  1S.>— 7.  (Loon.  Tar  in 
Brunei.  Anal.,  i.,  830.) 
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the  summit.  Light  is  admitted  to  the  staircase 
through  numerous  apertures.  A  spiral  bas-relief  is 
folded  round  the  pillar,  which  represents  the  em- 
peror's victories  over  the  Dacians,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  authorities  for  archaeological  inqui- 
ries. Including  the  statue,  the  height  of  this  monu- 
ment, in  which  the  ashes  of  the  emperor  were  de- 
posited, was  not  less  than  130  feet.  A  similar  col- 
iirun,  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius,  remains  at  Rome,  and  is  commonly  known 
by  the  appellation  of  the  Antonine  column.  After 
the  death  of  Julius  Cesar,  the  people  erected  to 
his  memory  a  column  of  solid  marble,  30  feet  high, 
in  the  Forum,  with  the  inscription  pakenti  patriae.' 
Columns  still  exist  at  Rome,  at  Constantinople,  and 
in  Egypt,  which  were  erected  to  other  emperors. 

COMA  (ko/bi),  the  hair  of  the  head.  Besides  this 
general  term,  there  are  various  other  words,  both 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  signifying  the  hair,  each  of 
which  acquires  its  distinctive  meaning  from  some 
physical  property  of  the  hair  itself,  or  from  some  pe- 
culiarity in  the  mode  of  arranging  it,  the  principal 
of  which  are  as  follow :  1.  'EBeipa,*  a  head  of  hair 
when  carefully  dressed.'  S.  Xairtj,  properly  the 
mane  of  a  horse  or  lion,  is  used  to  signify  long  flow- 
ing hair.4  3.  *66q,  when  accurately  used,  implies 
the  hair  of  the  head  in  a  state  of  disorder  incident 
to  a  person  under  a  sense  of  fear.*  4.  IIo«of,  from 
xiixu  or  ntKu*  the  hair  when  combed  and  dressed.7 
5.  Opif,  a  general  term  for  hair,  from  the  plural  of 
which  the  Romans  borrowed  their  word  rrie«:*  rpi- 
ru<r<f  and  rpixu/ta  are  used  in  the  same  sense.*  6. 
Kopov  (Att.  *6tfni),  from  the  old  word  xop,  the 
bead,1*  signifies  properly  the  bair  on  the  top  of  the 
head ;  and  hence  a  particular  fashion  of  arranging 
the  hair  among  the  Greek  wamfs  was  termed  ko- 
pcft&oi ;"  or,  when  worn  in  the  same  style  by  the 
men,  it  was  designated  by  another  derivative  from 
the  same  word,  KpMvXoc .'*  To  produce  this  effect, 
the  hair  was  drawn  up  all  round  the  head  from  the 
front  and  back,  and  fastened  in  a  bow  on  the  top, 
as  exemplified  in  the  two  following  busts,  one  of 
the  Apollo  Belvidere,  the  >ther  of  Diana,  from  the 
British  Museum.1' 


Instead  of  a  band,  the  people  of  Athens  fastened 
the  bow  w,th  an  ornamental  clasp,  fashioned  like  a 
grasshopper,  to  show  that  they  were  aborigines.1* 
XputoXot  is  also  used  for  a  cap  of  network,  like  that 
represented  at  p.  187,  871.  (Vid.  Calaktica.)  7. 
Ma/Jioc,  which  properly  means  wool,  was  also  used 
for  the  short,  round,  curly  hair,  which  resembles 
the  fleece  of  a  lamb,  such  as  is  seen  in  some  of  the 
early  Greek  sculptures,  particularly  in  the  heads  of 

1.  (8oet ,  Jul,  85., -S.  (Bom.,  n..  rri.,  795.)— J.  (Schol.  ad 
Ta»o-:r,  fchrll.,  i,  *•■>— 4.  (Horn.,  II.,  xxiii.,  141.)— S.  (Soph., 
(Ed.  Col..  I463.-A»tig.,  41ft)— 8.  (Hearch.)— 7.  (Ariatoph., 
TIiiim  ,  S47.)— 8.  (Nomas,  •.  r  \—9.  {Stch.,  Sept.  a  Tbeb., 
68S.— Eonp.,  Iph.  Tur.,  7»)— 10.  (Blomf.,  Glow,  id  JSach., 
Pra,  664.) — 11.  (Thocrd.,  i.,  &?—]«.  (Schol.  ad  ThticTd.,  I.e.) 
-1*.  (Cbaatbnr  zii..  No.  It.)— 14.  (Thocrd., !., «.— Vhf .,  Ciris, 
m.) 


Hercules,  one  of  which  is  subjoined  trom  a  spec* 
men  in  the  British  Museum.1 


8.  Kr>o{  (tip?  ayXaP),  a  term  used  when  tne 
hair  was  combed  up  from  the  temples  on  each  side, 
so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  two  horns,  as  is 
seen  in  the  heads  of  fawns  and  satyrs,  and  in  the 
bust  of  Jupiter  introduced  below.  9.  Kixiwof,' 
irtexpot*  xfafai*  ^e  hair  which  falls  in  ringlets, 
either  natural  or  artificial,  which  was  sometimes 
called  f}6orpvx°S  snd  jrAoitapor.*  All  these  terms, 
when  strictly  appropriated,  seem  to  designate  that 
singular  style  of  coiffure  which  is  observable  in 
Etruscan  and  early  Greek  works,  and  common  to 
both  sexes,  as  is  seen  in  the  casts  from  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Panhellenius  in  the  British  Museum. 

Besides  the  generic  coma,  the  Romans  made  use 
of  the  following  terms,  expressive  of  some  peculiar 
qualities  in  the  hair,  or  particular  mode  of  arrange- 
ment:  1.  CapiUus,  according  to  the  old  etymolo 
gists,  quasi  capitis  pilus.  2.  Crinit,  the  hair  when 
carefully  dressed.'  3.  Casarics,  which  is  said, 
though  without  much  probability,  to  be  connected 
with  cado,  the  hair  of  the  male  sex,  because  they 
wore  it  short,  whereas  the  women  did  not.  4.  Cm- 
cinnus,  xuuwof,'  the  hair  when  platted  and  dress- 
ed in  circles,  like  the  head  on  page  21  (vid.  Acus), 
as  it  is  still  worn  by  the  women  of  Mola  di  Gaieta 
(Fortnia).  Martial'  terms  these  circles  annuli,  and 
Claudian1*  orbes.  5.  Cirrus,  a  lock  of  curly  hair 
The  locks  which  fell  over  the  forehead  were  termed 
caprorut,11  quasi  a  capitc  prona,1*  lrpoKd/uov  ;"  those 
which  fell  lrom  the  temples  over  the  ears,  antia.™ 
Both  the  antia  and  caprorut  are  accurately  traced  in 
the  figure  of  Cupid  bending  his  bow,  in  the  British 
Museum,  from  which  the  following  woodcut  is  ta- 
ken.'* 


All  the  Greek  divinities  are  distinguished  by  a 
characteristic  coiffure,  modified  in  some  respects  as 
the  arts  progressed,  but  never  altered  in  character 
from  the  original  model ;  so  that  any  person  tolera- 
ably  conversant  with  the  works  of  Greek  art  may 
almost  invariably  recognise  the  deity  represented 
from  the  disposition  of  the  hair.  We  proceed  to 
specify  some  of  the  principal  ones. 

The  head  of  the  lion  is  the  type  upon  which  that 


1.  (Chamber  ii..  No.  1S.)—1.  (SchoL  ad  II.,  xi.,  MS.— Corn- 
para  Jot.,  Sat.,  xhi.,  165.— ViTg;.,  .ASn.,  xii.,  8B.)— S.  (Ariatoph., 
Vaap.,  10W.)— 4.  (11.,  xrii.,  52.)— 5.  (Soph.,  Electa  5S.)— 0 
(Pofiux,  Onom.,  ii.,  88.)— 7.  (Hot.,  Cam.,  I.,  xt.,20.)— 8  (Cic, 
c  Piaon.,  11.— Plant.,  True,  IL,  il.,  SS.)—  0.  (Ep.,  ii.,  Do,  «.)— 
10.  (Proaerp.,  xxrr.,  IS.) — 11.  (Apol.,  Met.,  i.,  r- 14,  ed.  Ou 
dendorp.)— IS.  (Noniua,  a.  t.— Locil.,  Sat.,  xv.)~ IS.  (Pollux 
Onom.,  Tii..  95 ;  x.,  170.)— 14.  ( Amil..  1.  e.— Isidnr.,  dig.,  sis 
SI.)— 15.  (Chamber  ri.,  No.  ».— Compare  xi.,xS.) 
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of  Jupiter  is  formed,  particularly  in  the  disposition 
of  the  hair,  which  rises  from  the  forehead,  and  falls 
back  in  loose  curls  down  the  sides  of  the  face,  until 
it  forms  a  junction  with  the  beard.  This  is  illus- 
trated by  the  next  two  woodcuts,  one  of  which  is 
from  a  statue  of  Jupiter  in  the  Vatican,  supposed  to 
be  a  copy  of  the  Phidian  Jove ;  and  the  other  is  a 
lion'  *  head,  from  the  British  Museum.1    The  same 


disposition  of  the  hair  is  likewise  preserved  in  all 
the  real  or  pretended  descendants  from  Jupiter, 
such  as  .lEsculapius,  Alexander,  dec. 

Pluto  or  Serapis  has  the  hair  longer,  straighter, 
and  lower  over  the  forehead,  in  order  to  give  sever- 
ity to  the  aspect,  and  with  the  modius  on  his  head, 
as  represented  in  the  next  drawing,  from  the  British 
Museum.'  The  modius  is  decorated  with  an  olive 
branch,  for  oil  was  used  instead  of  wine  in  sacri- 
fices to  Pluto.* 


The  hair  of  Neptune  is  cut  finer  and  sharper 
than  that  of  Jupiter.  It  rises  from  the  forehead, 
and  then  falls  down  in  flakes,  as  if  wet,  in  the 
manner  represented  in  the  following  head,  from  the 
British  Museum.4 


Apollo  is  usually  represented  with  the  nputvtoe. ; 
but  when  the  hair  is  not  tied  up  on  the  top  of  the 
bead,  it  is  always  long  and  flowing  over  the  neck 
and  shoulders,  as  represented  in  the  next  woodcut, 


1    (dumber  ii..  No.   II.)— 9.  (Chamber  »ii.,  No.  08.)~3. 
Virg.,  .En.,  ri.,  «4.)— 4.  (Chamber  xi.,  No.  t7.» 
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from  a  very  beautiful  and  early  Greek  sculpt  me  Is 


the  British  Museum.'    Hence  be  is  called  inJmuvs 
and  ixtpotKo/uis.* 

Bacchus  also  wears  his  hair  unshorn  ;  for  he,  a* 
well  as  Apollo,  is  typical  of  perpetual  youth : 
"  Salt*  aterna.  est  Phabo  Baccka/ue  jwvmtat. 
Nam  deeet  intonsus  crinit  utrumque  Detm."' 

In  the  mature  age  of  Greek  art,  Mercury  has 
short  curly  hair,  as  represented  by  the  head  on  the 
left  hand  in  the  woodcut  below,  from  a  statue  in  the 
Vatican,  which  was  for  a  long  time  falsely  ascribed 
to  Antinous ;  but  in  very  early  Greek  works  be  is 


represented  with  braided  hair,  in  the  Etruscan  myie, 
and  a  sharp-pointed  beard  (see  the  right  hand  wood- 
cut, from  an  altar  in  the  museum  of  the  Capital  at 
Rome),  whence  he  is  termed  a+rp>oirwyuv* 

Hercules  has  short,  crisp  hair,  like  the  curls  be- 
tween the  horns  of  a  hull,  the  head  of  which  animal 
formed  the  model  for  his,  as  is  exemplified  in  the 
subjoined  drawings,  one  being  the  head  of  the  Far- 
nese  Hercules,  the  other  that  of  a  boll,  from  a  bas- 
relief  at  Rome,  in  which  all  the  characteristics  of 
Hercules,  the  small  head,  thick  neck,  and  particular 
form  of  the  hair,  are  strongly  preserved. 


The  hair  of  Juno  is  parted  in  the  front,  and  en  the 
top  of  the  head  is  a  kind  of  diadem,  called  in  Latin 
corona,  and  in  Greek  ofytviovn,  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  sling,  the  broad  part  of  which  is  placed  above 
the  forehead,  while  the  two  lashes  act  as  bands  to 
confine  the  hair  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  fasten 
it  behind,*  in  the  manner  represented  in  the  next 
woodcut,  from  the  British  Museum.' 


1.  (Chamber  it.,  No.  *.)—*.  (Horn.,  ITrmn.  ad  ApolL,  134.— 
Compare 450.1—3.  (Tihnll.,  I.,  it.,  38.— Compere  Eurip.,  BaorJ>., 
4SS.— Sonwa,  Hiprol.,  7S»—  Id.,  CSd.,41«.)— 4.  (Polloi,  On.™.. 
it.,  143,  1 45.— Compare  P»u«.,  tiL,  82,  «  S.>— 4.  (Eualath    *J  . 
Pinny*  Parieffet..  t_  ?.) — 8.  'Chamber  xii..  No.  I  * 
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Pailas  m  rarely  seen  without  her  helmet;  but 
when  portrayed  with  her  head  uncorered,  the  hair 
is  tied  up  in  a  knot  at  some  distance  from  the  head, 
and  then  falls  from  the  band  in  long  parallel  curls. 

Venus  and  Diana  are  sometimes  adorned  with 
the  Kdpvp6ot  (woodcut,  p.  891);  but  both  these  di- 
vinities are  more  frequently  represented  with  their 
hair  dressed  in  the  simple  style  of  the  young  Greek 
girls,1  whose  hair  is  parted  in  front,  and  conducted 
round  to  the  back,  so  as  to  conceal  the  upper  part 
of  the  ears.  It  is  then  tied  in  a  plain  knot  at  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  or,  at  other  times,  though  less 
frequently,  at  the  top  of  the  bead ;  both  of  which 
fashions  are  represented  in  the  two  woodcuts  sub- 
joined ;  one,  that  on  the  left,  a  daughter  of  Niobe, 
and  the  other  from  a  bas-relief  at  Rome. 


For  the  other  styles  of  Venus  and  Diana,  see  the 
Venus  di  Medici,  and  British  Museum,  Chamber  iL, 
No.  8;  iil,  13;  iv.,  11;  zii.,  19;  and  Venus  of  the 
central  saloon  :  the  other  ornaments  sometimes 
seen  in  statues  of  Diana  are  works  of  a  later  age. 

Fair  hair  was  much  esteemed  both  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans ;  hence,  in  some  of  the  statues,  the  hair 
was  gilt,  remains  of  which  are  discernible  in  the 
Venus  di  Medici,  and  in  the  Apollo  of  the  Capitol ; 
and  both  sexes  dyed  their  hair  when  it  grew  gray.* 

False  hair,  or  wigs,  Qcvokti,  jnrWjtr/,  ko/uu  irpoaBi- 
r«,  rpixt  wpoaOerat,  galena,  were  also  worn  by  the 
people  of  both  countries.* 

In  very  early  times  the  Romans  wore  their  hah* 
long,  as  was  represented  in  the  oldest  statues  during 
the  age  of  Varro,*  and  hence  the  Romans  of  the 
Augustan  age  designated  their  ancestors  intonti* 
and  eapUUti.'  But  this  fashion  did  not  last  after 
the  year  B.C.  300,  as  appears  by  the  remaining 
works  of  art  The  women,  too,  dressed  their  hair 
with  simplicity,  at  least  until  the  time  of  the  em- 
perors, and  probably  much  in  the  same  style  as 
those  of  Greece ;  but  at  the  Augustan  period  a  va- 
riety of  different  head-dresses  came  into  fashion, 
many  of  which  are  described  by  Ovid.'  Four  spe- 
cimens of  different  periods  are  given  below.    The 

1.  (Cemm  Puis.,  riii.,  80, 1 3 ;  x.,  IS,  $  S.)— 8.  (Ariitoph., 
fieri™.,  T»».—M»Tt.,  Epig.,  iii.,  43.— Propert.,  II.,  iTiii.,  24, 38.) 
—  3.  (PoOox,  Owe*.,  ii.,  30;  x.,  1T0. — Etymol.  Mug.,  a.  r. 
Atrarvur&M  a»d  •cvaxieti/  ms .— Xen.,  Crop.,  i.,  3,  $  8.— Polrb., 
nu,  78V— Jot.,  Sat.,  ri.,  180.1—1.  (De  He  Host.,  It.,  xi.,  10.)— 
».  (Orid,  Fad  ,  Ii.,  30.)— «.  (Jar.,  Sat.,  ri ,  SO.)— 7.  (Art.  Am., 
«..  130,  *e.) 


first  head  on  the  left  represents  Octavia,  the  niece 
of  Augustus,  from  the  museum  in  the  Capitol  at 
Rome ;  the  next,  Messalina,  fifth  wife  of  the  Em- 
peror Claudius ;  the  one  below,  on  the  left,  Sabina, 
the  wife  of  Hadrian  ;  and  the  next,  PlautiUa,  the 
wife  of  Caracalla,  which  three  are  from  the  British 
Museum.' 


Both  countries  had  some  peculiar  customs  con- 
nected with  the  growth  of  their  hair,  and  illustrative 
of  their  moral  or  physical  conditions.  The  Spartans 
combed  and  dressed  their  heads  with  especial  care 
when  about  to  encounter  any  great  danger,  in  which 
act  Leonidas  and  his  followers  were  discovered  by 
the  spies  of  Xerxes  before  the  battle  of  Thermopy- 
lae.* The  sailors  of  both  nations  shaved  off  their 
hair  after  an  escape  from  shipwreck  or  other  heavy 
calamity,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  gods.'  In  the  ear- 
lier ages,  the  Greeks  of  both  sexes  cut  their  hair 
close  in  mourning  ;*  but,  subsequently,  this  practice 
was  more  exclusively  confined  to  the  women,  the 
men  leaving  theirs  long  and  neglected,*  as  was  the 
custom  among  the  Romans.' 

In  childhood,  that  is,  up  to  the  age  of  puberty,  the 
hair  of  the  males  was  suffered  to  grow  long  among 
both  nations,  when  it  was  clipped  and  dedicated  to 
some  river  or  deity,  from  thence  called  Kovporpofot 
by  the  poets,'  and,  therefore,  to  cut  off  the  hair 
means  to  take  the  toga  virins.*  At  Athens  this 
ceremony  was  performed  on  the  third  day  of  the 
festival  Apaturia,  which  is  therefore  termed  xovpe- 

UTl(. 

In  both  countries  the  slaves  were  shaved  as  a 
mark  of  servitude.' 

The  vestal  virgins  also  cut  their  hair  short  upon 
taking  their  vows ;  which  rite  still  remains  in  the 
Papal  Church,  in  which  all  females  have  their  nan- 
cut  close  upon  taking  the  veil. 


1.  (Chamber  ri,  Noi.  55,  58,  39.)— 8.  (Herod.,  rii.,  80S.)— 3. 
(Anthol.,  Epigr.  Luciia.  15.— Jar.,  Sat.,  xii.,  81.) — 4.  «.M.,  it.. 
196.— IL,  xxiu.,  141.— Soph.,  Ai.,  1174.— Earip.,  Elect,  ,  H6. 
841,337.— Phora.,383.— Iph.  Aul.,  1448— Troad,  484.-Helen.. 
1090,  1137,1844.)— 5.  (Plutarch,  Quest.  Rom.,  p.  89,  ed.Reiake.) 


n.,p.8» 
_,  (Orid,  Epiat.,  x.,  137.— Virg.,  JEn.,  iii.,  05;  xi.,  35.)— 7. 
(Anthol.,  Epig.  Antiph.  Th.,  81.— Mart.,  Epig.,  I.,  xxxii.,  1, 
IX.,  xrii,  1.)— 8.  (Id.,  IX,  xxxrii.,  11.)— 9.  (At  atoph.,  Ave*, 
011,— Plant.,  Amph.,  I.,  i.,  305.— Compare  Lucai  ,  i.,  448— P» 
iyb.,  Eclog.,  icrii.— Appiaa,  Mithradat.,  p  890,  ed.  ToUiaa  V 
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♦COM'AROS  (Ko/iapoe),  the  wild  Strawberry-tree, 
or  Arbutus  Unedo.     {Vxi.  Arbutus.) 

•COMBRE'TUM,  a  plant  mentioned  by  Pliny,1 
who  makes  it  closely  resemble  the  Bacchar.  Mod- 
ern botanists,  however,  taking  Pliny's  own  descrip- 
tion as  their  guide,  do  not  agree  with  him  in  opin- 
ion on  this  head.  Ceesalpinus  makes  the  Combre- 
tum  (written  sometimes  Combetum)  to  be  the  same 
with  a  species  of  rush,  called  in  Tuscany  Herba  lu- 
ziola,  and  which  has  been  referred  to  the  buzcola 
maxima,  L.* 

•COME  (KOfiij),  a  plant,  the  same  with  the  rpayo- 
■truyuv,  or  Crocifolium  Tragopogon,  so  called  from 
its  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  Crocus.  Sibthorp 
found  it  growing  in  Cyprus.' 

COMES.  The  word  comet  had  several  meanings 
in  the  Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages,  for  which  the  read- 
er is  referred  to  Du  Fresne's  Glossary  and  Supple- 
ment, t.  v.  In  classical  writers,  and  even  to  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century,  its  senses  are  compara- 
tively few. 

First  it  signified  a  mere  attendant  or  companion, 
distinguished  from  socius,  which  always  implied 
some  bond  of  union  between  the  persons  mention- 
ed. Hence  arose  several  technical  senses  of  the 
word,  the  connexion  of  which  maybe  easily  traced. 

It  was  applied  to  the  attendants  on  magistrates, 
in  which  sense  it  is  used  by  Suetonius.4  In  Hor- 
ace's time*  it  was  customary  for  young  men  of  fam- 
ily to  go  out  as  contubernala  to  governors  of  prov- 
inces and  commanders-in-chief,  under  whose  eye 
they  learned  the  arts  of  war  and  peace.  This  seems 
to  have  led  the  way  for  the  introcuction  of  the  co- 
mites  at  home,  the  maintenance  of  whom  was,  in 
Horace's  opinion,'  one  of  the  miseries  of  wealth. 
Hence  a  person  in  the  suite  of  the  emperor  was 
termed  come*.  As  all  power  was  supposed  to  flow 
from  the  imperial  will,  the  term  was  easily  trans- 
ferred to  the  various  offices  in  the  palace  and  in  the 
provinces  (comites  palatini,  provinciates).  About  the 
time  of  Constantino  it  became  a  regular  honorary 
'itle,  including  various  grades,  answering  to  the  co- 
nutes  ordinis  primi,  sccundi,  tcrtii.  The  power  of 
these  officers,  especially  the  provincial,  varied  with 
time  and  place ;  some  presided  over  a  particular 
department  with  a  limited  authority,  as  we  should 
term  them,  commissioners ;  others  were  invested 
with  all  the  powers  of  the  ancient  proconsuls  and 
praetors. 

The  names  of  the  following  officers  explain  them- 
selves: Comes  Oricntis  (of  whom  there  seem  to 
have  been  two,  one  the  superior  of  the  other),  corn** 
Egypti,  comes  Britannia,  comes  Africa,  comes  rei 
miiitaris,  comes  poriuum,  comes  stabuti,  comes  domes- 
licorum  equitum,  comes  clibanarius,  comes  lintca  Tes- 
tis or  vestiarii  (master  of  the  robes).  In  fact,  the 
emperor  had  as  many  comites  as  he  had  duties : 
thus,  comes  eonsistorii,  the  emperor's  privy-council- 
lor; comes  largitionum  privatarum,  an  officer  who 
managed  the  emperor's  private  revenue,  as  the  co- 
mes largitionum  sacrarum  did  the  public  exchequer. 
The  latter  office  united,  in  a  great  measure;  the 
functions  of  the  tedile  anil  qutestor.  The  four  comi- 
tes commtrciorum,  to  whom  the  government  granted 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  in  silk  with  bar- 
barians, were  under  his  control. 

COMISSATIO  (derived  from  ku/ioc '),  the  name 
of  a  drinking  entertainment,  which  took  place  after 
the  coena,  from  which,  however,  it  must  be  distin- 
guished. Thus  Demetrius  says  to  his  guests,  after 
they  had  taken  their  coena  in  his  own  house, "  Quin 
•ommissalum  ad  fratrem  imus  ?"•  and  when  Habin- 


nas  comes  to  Trimalchio's  house  after  taking  hit 
coena  elsewhere,  it  is  said  that  "  Comissater  intra- 
nt."1 It  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  to  pat 
take  of  some  food  at  the  comissatio,'  but  usually 
only  as  a  kind  of  relish  to  the  wine. 

The  comissatio  was  freque  itly  prolonged  to  a 
late  hour  at  night ;'  whence  the  verb  comisson 
means  "  to  revel,"4  and  the  substantive  comissotor 
a  "  reveller"  or  "  debauchee."  Hence  Cicero*  calls 
the  supporters  of  Catiline's  conspiracy  comissatoru  ■ 
conjurationis.* 

COMITIA,  or  public  assemblies  of  the  Roman 
people  (from  com-eo  for  coco),  at  which  all  the  most 
important  business  of  the  state  was  transacted,  such 
as  the  election  of  magistrates,  the  passing  of  laws, 
the  declaration  of  war,  the  making  of  peace,  and, 
in  some  cases,  the  trial  of  persons  charged  with 
public  crimes.  There  were  three  kinds  of  comitia, 
according  to  the  three  different  divisions  of  the  Ro- 
man people. 

I.  The  Comitu  Curiata,  or  assembly  of  the  cu- 
ria, the  institution  of  which  is  assigned  to  Romulus. 

II.  The  Cokitia  Centubiata,  or  assembly  of  the 
centuries,  in  which  the  people  gave  their  votes  ac- 
cording to  the  classification  instituted  by  Servius 
Tullius. 

III.  The  Cokitia  Tributa,  or  assembly  of  the 
people  according  to  their  division  into  tie  local 
tribes.  The  first  two  required  the  authority  of  the 
senate,  and  could  not  be  held  without  taking  the 
auspices;  the  comitia  tributa  did  not  require  these 
sanctions.  We  shall  consider  the  three  assemblies 
separately. 

I.  Comitia  Curiata.  This  primitive  assembly 
of  the  Romans  originated  at  a  time  when  there  was 
no  second  order  of  the  state.  It  was  a  meeting  oi 
the  populus,  or  original  burgesses,  assembled  in  their 
tribes  of  houses,  and  no  member  of  the  plebs  could 
vote  at  such  a  meeting.  The  ancient  populus  ol 
Rome  consisted  of  two  tribes :  the  Ramnes  or  Ram- 
nenses,  and  the  Tilicnses  or  Tities,  called  after  the 
two  patronymic  heroes  of  the  state,  Romus,  Remus, 
01  Romulus,  and  Titus  Tatius ;  to  which  was  sub- 
sequently added  a  third  tribe,  the  Luceres  or  Lucer- 
enses.  Of  these  last  Festus  says,  in  a  passage  ol 
some  interest  and  importance,  "  Lucereses  et  Lou- 
res,  qua  pars  tertia  populi  Romani  est  distributa  a 
Tatio  et  Romulo,  appeUati  sunt  a  Imccto,  Ardca  rege, 
qui  auxilic  iuu  Romulo  adversus  Tatium  beUanii." 
From  which  it  may  be  inferred,  that  as  the  Tities 
were  Sabines,  and  the  Ramnes  the  Romans  proper, 
so  the  Luceres  were  latins  or  of  a  Tyrrhenian  stock. 
It  will  be  observed,  also,  that  in  this  passage  of  Fes- 
tus the  name  of  Tatius  is  placed  first ;  bo,  also,  in 
the  same  author7  we  have,  "  Quia  civitas  Romans 
in  sex  est  distributa  partis,  inprimos  seeundosqiu 
Titienses,  Ramnes,  Luceres."  This  seems  to  point 
to  a  tradition  rather  inconsistent  with  the  supposed 
precedency  of  "  the  haughty  Ramnes"  (celsi  Ram- 
nes*). 

The  different  nations  of  antiquity  had  each  of 
them  their  own  regulative  political  number,  or  nu- 
merical basis ;  and  as  3x4  was  this  basis  with  the 
Ionian  tribes,  so  3  x  10  seems  to  have  been  the  ba- 
sis of  the  Roman  state-system.*  The  Athenian  so- 
lar year  consisted  of  36S  days ;  the  Roman  cyclic 
year  of  304  -,  and  360,  the  number  of  the  houses  or 
clans  at  Athens,  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  for- 
mer year  that  300,  the  number  of  Roman  houses, 
does  to  the  latter.  The  three  original  tribes  of  the 
populus  or  patres  were  divided  into  30  curia,  and 


1.  (H.  N.,  xxi.,  (.)—».  (Plin.,  ed.  Pwckoncke,  vol.  xiii.,  p. 
438.J-3.  (BiUcitoeck,  Flora  ClaMica,  p.  S01.)— 4.  (Jul.,  48.)— 
t   (Epirt,  I.,  Tiii.,  S.)-«.  (Sat.,  1„  vi.,  101.)-7.  (Vatro,  De 
Lin».  Ltt.,  Tii.,  80,  ed.  M'iUor.)— 8.  (Ut.,  xl.,  7.) 
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1.  (Petroa.,  «J.)— S.  (Suet.,  Vitell.,  13.)— 3.  (Suet.,  Tit.,  7.) 
—4.  (Hor.,  Cum.,  IV.,  i.,  11.)— 5.  (Ep.  id  AU.,  i.,  IS.)— 6. 

(Becker,  Omllos,  nl.  ii.,  p.  433.)-  -7.  («.  ».  Sex  Vesta  Smcerdfr 
tee.)— 8.  (Niebuhr,  Hist.  Rom.,  i.,  p.  300.)— t  {Vid.  Nsw  Cra 
tylut,  p.  180.) 
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Mch  of  these  into  ten  bouses ;  and  this  number  of 
the  bouses  also  corresponded  to  the  number  of  coun- 
cillors who  represented  them  in  the  senate.  The 
division  into,  houses  was  so  essential  to  the  patri- 
cian order,  that  the  appropriate  ancient  term  to  des- 
ignate that  order  was  a  circumlocution,  the  patrician 
genu*  {genu*  pallida).  "  Plebet  Oritur,"  accord- 
ing to  Capito,  "  m  qua  gentet  avium  patrtcia  turn  tn- 
«utU."*  The  derivation  of  curia  from  euro,  which 
is  viven  by  Festos  and  Varro,  is  altogether  inadmis- 
sible. It  is  obvious  that  curia  means  "  the  assem- 
bly of  the  natter-burgesses,"  "  the  free  household- 
en,"  "  the  patrmi ;"  the  word  contains  the  same 
element  as  the  Greek  xv/uor,  tovpoc,  icovpidtoc,  koooc, 
tcoipavoc,  tiptoe,  Ac.,*  which  element  also  appears 
in  the  Latin  quiritet,  curiata,  curiatii,  ice.  The 
word  quintet  appears  to  be  nearly  identical  with 
Kouprrrec,  which  signifies  "noble  warriors;"  as  in 
Homer,'  KptvafLtvoc  Koipnrae  apurrqac  Uavaxaiuv. 
The  same  root  is  also  contained  in  the  Sanscrit  cH- 
rat,  "a  hero."  In  the  same  way  as  the  Greeks 
used  motor  of  the  head  of  a  family,  the  Romans 
spoke  of  the  free  burgess  and  his  wife  as  patronus 
and  matrona  in  reference  to  their  children,  servants, 
and  clients.4  These  last,  so  called  from  cluere — the 
rlientet,  the  kSrigem,  the  "  hearers"  or  dependants 
—were  probably,  in  the  first  instance,  aliens,  natives 
of  cities  having  an  isopolitan  relation  with  Rome, 
who  had  taken  up  their  franchise  there  by  virtue  of 
the  jut  extulandi  and  the  jut  appUcationit ;  and  most 
likely  their  relation  to  the  patronut,  or  man  of  the 
curitz,  was  analogous  to  that  subsisting  between  the 
resident  alien  and  his  vpoarurtic  in  a  Greek  state, 
rhese  clients  belonged  to  the  gentes  of  their  pa- 
irons  ;  as,  however,  the  clients  and  the  descendants 
of  freedmen  were  classed  among  the  erarians  in 
reference  to  the  franchise  at  the  comitia  major  a,  it 
is  exceedingly  improbable  that  they  would  vote  with 
their  patrmi  at  the  comitia  curiata.  From  the  num- 
ber of  houses  which  they  contained,  the  patrician 
tribes  were  called  centuries;*  and  the  three  new 
centuries  formed  by  Tarquinius  were  tribes  of 
houses  who  voted  in  the  comitia  curiata  like  the 
original  patricians.  They  were  united  with  the  old 
tribes  under  the  name  of  the  tcx  tujfragia,  or  "  the 
six  votes"—"  Set  tuffragia  appdiantur  in  equitum 
tentuTtit,  qua  tunt  udftcta  ei  numero  centuriarum, 
qutt  Pritcut  Tarquintut  rex  conttituit."*  But  the 
number  of  curia  continued  the  same,  according  to 
one  or  other  of  the  following  solutions  which  Nie- 
bohr  has  suggested :  1.  The  300  houses  may  have 
been  still  complete,  and  300  new  houses  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  tribes,  so  as  to  assign  80  houses  to 
each  curia ;  the  number-of  the  curie  continuing  un- 
altered, but  5  curias  instead  of  10  being  reckoned  to 
the  century.  S.  But  more  probably  the  houses  had 
(alien  short.  Suppose  there  were  now  only  S  to 
the  curia.  Then,  if  the  150  houses  were  collected 
into  naif  the  number  of  curiae,  the  remaining  15  cu- 
rie might  be  filled  up  with  newly-adopted  houses, 
the  ancient  proportion  of  10  bouses  to  a  curia  re- 
maining undisturbed.  "This  latter  hypothesis," 
says  Niebuhr,' "  is  confirmed,  and  almost  establish- 
ed, by  the  statement  that  Tarquinius  doubled  the 
senate,  raising  the  number  from  150  to  300 ;  only 
here  two  changes  are  confounded,  between  which 
a  considerable  interval  would  probably  elapse  "  Al- 
though the  number  of  patrician  curie  remained  un- 
changed by  this  measure  of  Tarquinius,  it  seems  in- 
dubitable that  it  was  considered  as  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  patrician  tribes  of  bouses,  as,  in- 
deed, the  name  implies,  and  as  Festus,'  quoted 
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above,  most  expressly  states;  the  new  and  old 
tribes  being  distinguished  asjirtt  and  second  Titles, 
Ramnes,  and  Luceres. 

The  comitia  curiata,  which  were  thus  open  to  the 
original  burgesses  alone,  were  regarded  as  a  meet- 
ing principally  for  the  sake  of  confirming  some  or- 
dinance of  the  senate :  a  tenalut  contullum  was  an 
indispensable  preliminary ;  and  with  regard  to  elec- 
tions and  laws,  they  had  merely  the  power  of  con- 
firming or  rejecting  what  the  senate  had  already 
decreed.1  The  two  principal  reasons  for  summon- 
ing the  comitia  curiata  were,  either  the  passing  of  a 
lex  curiata  ie  imperio.  or  the  elections  of  priests. 
The  lex  curiata  ae  imperio,  which  was  the  same  as 
the  auctoritat  patrum,1  was  necessary  in  order  to 
confer  upon  the  dictator,  consuls,  and  other  magis- 
trates the  impcrium,  or  military  command  ;  without 
this  they  had  only  a  potato;  or  civil  authority,  and 
were  not  allowed  to  meddle  with  military  affairs. 
And  thus  Livy  makes  Camillus  speak  of  the  comitia 
curiata,  qua  rem  mUitarem  continent,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  the  "  comitia  centuriata,  quibut  consults  trib- 
unotque  militartt  ercatis."'  The  comitia  curiata  were 
also  held  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
form  of  adoption  called  adrogatio,  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  wills,  and  for  the  ceremony  called  the  delet- 
tatio  tacrorum.  They  were  held  in  that  part  of  the 
Forum  which  was  called  comitium,  and  where  the 
tribunal  (tuggettum)  stood.  The  patrician  magis- 
trates properly  held  the  comitia  curiata ;  or,  if  the 
question  to  be  proposed  had  relation  to  sacred  rights, 
the  pontifices  presided.  They  voted,  not  by  houses, 
but  by  curia;  this  was  probably  the  reason  why 
Tarquinius  was  careful  not  to  alter  the  number  of 
the  curie  when  he  increased  the  number  of  the 
tribes.  In  after  times,  when  the  meetings  of  the 
comitia  curiata  were  little  more  than  a  matter  of 
form,  their  suffrages  were  represented  by  the  thirty 
lictors  of  the  curia,  whose  duty  it  was  to  summon 
the  curia  when  the  meetings  actually  took  place, 
just  as  the  classes  in  the  comitia  centuriata  were 
summoned  by  a  trumpeter  (cornicen  or  clattieut). 
Hence,  when  the  comitia  curiata  were  held  for  th« 
inauguration  of  a  flamen,  for  the  making  of  a  will, 
dec.,  they  were  called  specially  the  comitia  calata, 
or  "  the  summoned  assembly.'* 

II.  The  Comitia  Cintuhiata,  or,  as  they  were 
sometimes  called,  the  comitia  majora,  were  a  result 
of  the  constitution  generally  attributed  to  Servius 
Tullius,  the  sixth  king  of  Rome.  The  object  of  this 
legislator  seems  to  have  been  to  unite  in  one  body 
the  popuiut  or  patricians — the  old  burgesses  of  the 
three  tribes,  and  the  plebt  or  pale-burghers — the 
commonalty  who  had  grown  up  by  their  side,  and 
to  give  the  chief  weight  in  the  state  to  wealth  and 
numbers  rather  than  to  birth  and  family  preten- 
sions. With  a  view  to  this,  he  formed  a  plan,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  people  would  vote  on  all  impor- 
tant occasions  according  to  their  equipments  when 
on  military  service,  and  according  to  the  position 
which  they  occupied  in  the  great  phalanx  or  army 
of  the  city :  in  other  words,  according  to  their  prop- 
erty ;  for  it  was  this  which  enabled  them  to  equip 
themselves  according  to  the  prescribed  method.  In 
many  of  the  Greek  states  the  heavy-armed  soldiers 
were  identical  with  the  citizens  possessing  the  full 
franchise;  and  instances  occur  in  Greek  history 
when  the  privileged  classes  have  lost  their  preroga- 
tives, from  putting  the  arms  of  a  full  citizen  into  the 
hands  of  the  commonalty;  so  that  the  principle 
which  regulated  the  votes  in  the  state  by  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  army  of  the  state,  was  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  constitution  of  Servius.  This  arrange 
roent  considered  the  whole  state  as  forming  a  reg 
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star  army,  with  its  cavalry,  heavy-armed  infantry, 
reserve,  carpenters,  musicians,  and  baggage-train. 
The  cavalry  included,  first,  the  six  equestrian  cen- 
turies, or  the  sex  suffragia,  which  made  up  the  body 
of  the  popuhis,  and  voted  by  themselves  in  the  comi- 
tia curiala ;  to  which  were  added  twelve  centuries 
of  plebeian  knights,  selected  from  the  richest  mem- 
bers of  the  commonalty.  The  foot-soldiers  were 
organized  in  the  following  five  classes:  1.  Those 
whose  property  was  at  least  100,000  asset,  or  pounds' 
weight  of  copper.  They  were  equipped  in  a  com- 
plete suit  of  bronze  armour.  In  order  to  give  then- 
wealth  and  importance  its  proper  political  influence, 
they  were  reckoned  as  forming  80  centuries,  name- 
ly, 40  of  young  men  (juniores)  from  17  to  45,  and 
40  of  older  men  (seniores)  of  45  years  and  upward. 
2.  Those  whose  property  was  above  75,000  and 
under  100,000  asses,  and  who  were  equipped  with 
the  wooden  scutum  instead  of  the  bronze  clipeus, 
but  had  no  coat  of  mail.  They  made  up  20  centu- 
ries, 10  of  juniores  and  10  of  seniores.  3.  Those 
whose  property  was  above  50,000  uses  and  below 
75,000,  and  who  had  neither  coat  of  mail  nor  greaves. 
They  consisted  of  the  same  number  of  centuries  as 
the  second  class,  similarly  divided  into  juniores  and 
seniores.  4.  Those  whose  property  was  above  25,000 
asses  and  below  50,000,  and  who  were  armed  with 
the  pike  and  javelin  only.  This  class  also  contain- 
ed 20  centuries.  6.  Those  whose  property  was 
between  12,500  and  25,000  asses,  and  who  were 
armed  with  slings  and  dans.  They  formed  30  cen- 
turies. The  first  four  classes  composed  the  pha- 
lanx, the  fifth  class  the  light-armed  infantry.  Those 
citizens  whose  property  fell  short  of  the  qualification 
for  the  fifth  class  were  reckoned  as  supernumera- 
ries. Of  these  there  were  two  centuries  of  the  ae- 
eensi  and  velati,  whose  property  exceeded  1500  as- 
ses ;  one  century  of  the  prcletarii,  whose  property 
was  under  1500  asses  and  above  375 ;  and  one  cen- 
tury of  the  capite-censi,  whose  property  fell  short  of 
375  asses.  All  these  centuries  were  classed  ac- 
cording to  their  property :  but,  besides  these,  there 
were  three  centuries  which  were  classed  according 
to  their  occupation  :  the  fabri,  or  carpenters,  attach- 
ed *o  the  centuries  of  the  first  class ;  the  cornicines, 
or  horn-blowers,  and  the  tubicines  or  liticines,  the 
trumpeters,  who  were  reckoned  with  the  fourth 
class.  Thus  there  would  be  in  all  106  centuries, 
18  of  cavalry,  140  of  heavy  infantry,  30  of  light  in- 
fantry, four  of  reserve  and  camp-followers,  and  three 
of  smiths  and  musicians.  In  voting,  it  was  intend- 
ed to  give  the  first  class  and  the  knights  a  prepon- 
derance over  the  rest  of  the  centuries,  and  this  was 
effected  as  we  have  just  mentioned ;  for  the  first 
class,  with  the  knights  and  the  fabri,  amounted  to 
99  centuries,  and  the  last  four  classes,  with  the 
supernumeraries  and  musicians,  to  96  centuries, 
who  were  thus  outvoted  by  the  others,  even  though 
they  themselves  were  unanimous.  See  the  remark- 
able passage  from  Cicero,1  most  ingeniously  re- 
stored by  Niebuhr.*  Even  if  we  suppose  that  the 
fabri  were  expected  to  vote  rather  with  the  lower 
classes  than  with  the  first  class  to  which  they  were 
assigned,  the  first  class,  with  the  knights,  would 
still  have  a  majority  of  one  century.  The  same 
principle  was  observed  when  the  army  was  serving 
in  the  field.  As  the  centuries  of  seniores  consisted 
of  persons  beyond  the  military  age,  the  juniores 
alone  are  to  be  taken  into  the  account  here.  The 
first  class  sent  its  40  centuries  of  juniores,  of  which 
30  formed  the  principes,  and  10  were  posted  among 
the  triarii,  who,  as  Niebuhr  suggest*,  probably  owed 
their  name  to  the  fact  that  they  were  made  up  out 
of  all  the  three  heavy-armed  classes ;  the  second 
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and  third  classes  furnished  20  centuries  apiece, «.  e, 
twine  the  number  of  their  junior  votes,  and  10  from 
each  class  stood  among  the  triarii,  the  rest  being 
hastali  with  shields ;  the  fourth  class  supplied  10 
centuries,  the  number  of  its  junior  votes,  who  form- 
ed the  hastati  without  shields ;  the  fifth  class  fur- 
nished 30  centuries,  twice  the  number  of  its  junior 
votes,  who  formed  the  30  centuries  o  rorarii.  To 
these  were  added  10  turma  of  cavalry,  yt  300  men. 
This  was  the  division  and  arrangement  of  the  army 
as  a  legion.  But  when  it  was  necessary  to  vote  in 
the  camp,  they  would,  of  course,  revert  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  regulated  the  division  of  the  classes 
for  the  purpose  of  voting  at  home,  and  would  re- 
unite the  double  contingents.  In  this  way,  we  have 
85  centuries  of  junior  votes,  or  90  with  the  five 
unclassed  centuries ;  that  is  to  say,  we  have  again 
3X30,  the  prevailing  number  in  Roman  institutions. 
Of  these,  the  first  class  with  the  fabri  formed  41 
centuries,  leaving  49  for  the  other  centuries;  but 
with  the  first  class  the  10  fortius  of  the  cavalry 
would  also  be  reckoned  as  ten  centuries,  and  the 
first  class  would  have  51,  thus  exceeding  the  other 
moiety  by  2. 

Such  were  the  principles  of  the  classification  ot 
the  centuries,  as  it  has  been  developed  by  Niebuhr. 
Their  comitia  were  held  in  the  Campus  Martius 
without  the  city,  where  they  met  as  the  exercitus 
urbanus,  or  army  of  the  city ;  and,  in  reference  to 
their  military  organization,  they  were  summoned 
by  the  sound  of  the  horn,  and  not  by  the  voice  of 
the  lictors,  as  was  the  case  with  the  comitia  cun- 
aia. 

On  the  connexion  of  this  division  into  centuries 
with  the  registration  of  persons  and  property,  sec 
Censors  and  Census.  The  general  causes  of  as- 
sembling the  comitia  centuriata  were,  to  create  ma- 
gistrates, to  pass  laws,  and  to  decide  capital  causes 
when  the  offence  had  reference  to  the  whole  na- 
tion, and  not  merely  to  -the  rights  of  a  particular 
order.  They  were  summoned  by  the  king,  or  by 
the  magistrates  in  the  Republic  who  represented 
some  of  his  functions,  that  is,  by  the  dictator,  con 
suls,  praetors,  and,  in  the  case  of  creating  mag<s- 
trates,  by  the  interrex  also.  The  praetors  could 
only  hold  the  comiiia  in  the  absence  of  the  consuls, 
or,  if  these  were  present,  only  with  their  permis- 
sion. The  consuls  held  the  comitia  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  their  successors,  of  the  praetors,  and  of  the 
censors.  It  was  necessary  that  seventeen  days' 
notice  should  be  given  before  the  comitia  were  held. 
This  interval  was  called  a  trinundinum,  or  "the 
space  of  three  market-days"  (ires  nundina,  "three 
ninth-days"),  because  the  country  people  came  to 
Rome  to  buy  and  sell  every  eighth  day,  according 
to  our  mode  of  reckoning,  and  spent  the  interval  of 
seven  days  in  the  country  (reliquis  septan  rura  cole- 
bant1).  The  first  step  in  holding  the  comitia  was  to 
take  the  auspices.  The  presiding  officer,  accom- 
panied by  one  of  the  augurs  (augure  adhibito),  pitch- 
ed a  tent  (tabcrnacuium  cepit)  without  the  city,  for 
the  purpose  of  observing  the  auspices.  If  the  tent 
was  not  pitched  in  due  form,  all  the  proceedings  of 
the  comitia  were  utterly  vitiated,  and  a  magistrate 
elected  at  them  was  compelled  to  abdicate  his  of- 
fice, as  in  the  case  mentioned  by  Livy,' "  Non  tamen 
pro  firmato  stetit  magistralus  ejus  jus:  quia  tcrtio 
mense,  quam  inierunt,  augurum  decrelo,  perindc  at 
vitio  creati,  honore  abiere :  quia  C.  Curlius,  qui  comi- 
liis  eorum  prafutrat,  parum  recle  tabcrnacuium  ce- 
pisset.''*  The  comitia  might  also  be  broken  off  by  a 
tempest ;  by  the  intercession  of  a  tribune ;  if  the 
standard,  which  was  set  up  in  the  Janiculum,  was 
taken  down ;  or  if  any  one  was  seized  with  the  epi 
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leper,  -which  was  from  this  circumstance  called  the 
morbus  eomitialis. 

The  first  step  taken  at  the  comitia  centuriata  was 
for  the  magistrate  who  held  them  to  repeat  the 
words  of  a  form  of  prayer  after  the  augur.  Then, 
in  the  case  of  an  election,  the  candidates'  names 
were  read,  zr,  in  the  case  of  a  law  or  a  trial,  the 
proceeding*  jr  bills  were  read  by  a  herald,  and  dif- 
ferent speakers  were  heard  on  the  subject.  The 
question  was  put  to  them  with  the  interrogation, 
"Velitis,  jubeatis,  Quintet  V  Hence  the  bill  was 
called  rogatio,  and  the  people  were  said  jubcre  legem. 
The  form  of  commencing  the  poll  was :  "  Si  vobu 
widetur,  discedite,  Quiritcs,"  or  "lie  in  suffragium, 
bene  jurantibu*  dot,  et  qua  patres  censuerunt,  vos 
jubete."1  The  order  in  which  the  centuries  voted 
was  decided  by  lot ;  and  that  which  gave  its  vote 
first  was  called  the  eenturia  prarogatha.*  The  rest 
were  called  jure  vocata.*  In  ancient  times  the  peo- 
ple were  polled,  as  at  our  elections,  by  word  of 
mouth.  But  at  a  later  period  the  ballot 'was  intro- 
duced by  a  set  of  special  enactments  (the  lege*  tab- 
ellaria),  having  reference  to  the  different  objects  in 
voting.  These  laws  are  enumerated  by  Cicero:* 
"•  Sunt  enim  quattuor  leges  tabellarie :  quarum  pri- 
ma de  magistratibus  mandandis;  ea  est  Gabinia, 
lata  ah  nomine  ignoto  et  sordido.  Secuta  biennio 
post  Catria  est,  de  populi  judicio,  a  nobili  homine 
lata  L.  Cassio,  sed  (pace  familie  dixerim)  dissidente 
a  bonis  atque  omnes  rumusculos  popular]  rations 
aucupante.  Carbonis  est  tenia,  de  jubendis  legions 
et  vetandis,  seditiosi  atque  improbi  civis,  cui  ne  re- 
ditus  qoidem  ad  bonos  salutem  a  bonis  potuit  afferre. 
(Jno  in  genera  relmqui  videbatur  vocis  suffragium, 
quod  ipse  Cassius  exceperat,  perduellionis.  Dedit 
huic  qooque  judicio  C.  Coitus  tabellam,  doluitque 
quoad  visit,  se,  ut  opprimeret  C.  Popilium,  nocuisse 
reipublics--"  The  dates  of  these  four  bills  for  the 
mtradoction  of  ballot  at  the  comitia  centuriata  are  as 
follow :  ] .  The  Gahinian  law,  introduced  by  Gahin- 
ras,  the  tribune,  in  B.C.  140.  3.  The  Cassian  law, 
B.C.  138.  3.  The  Papirian  law,  introduced  by  C. 
Papirius  Carbo,  the  tribune,  in  B.C.  132.  4.  The 
Caelian  law,  B.C.  108.  In  voting,  the  centuries 
were  summoned  in  order  into  a  boarded  enclosure 
(septum  or  oviie),  into  which  they  entered  by  a  nar- 
row passage  {pons)  slightly  raised  from  the  ground. 
There  was  probably  a  different  enclosure  for  each 
century,  for  the  Roman  authors  generally  speak  of 
them  in  the  plural  The  tabella  with  which  they  had 
to  ballot  were  given  to  the  citizens  at  the  entrance  of 
the  pant  by  certain  persons  called  diribitores;  and 
here  intimidation  was  often  practised.  If  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day  were  an  election,  the  tabella  had  the 
initial*  of  the  candidates.  If  it  were  the  passing  or 
rejection  of  a  law,  each  voter  received  two  tabella  : 
one  inscribed  V.  R.,  i.  e.,  uti  rogas,  "  I  vote  for  the 
law ;"  the  other  inscribed  A.,  i.  e.,  anhauo, "  I  am  for 
the  old  law. "  Most  of  the  terms  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  of  Cicero  :•  "  Quu.n  dies  venisset 
rogatumi  ex  S.  C.  ferendte,  coocursabant  harbatuli 
jovenes,  et  popnlum,  ut  antiouaret,  rogabant.  Piso 
autem  consul,  lator  rogatioms,  idem  erat  dissuasor. 
Operc  Clodine  pontes  occuparant :  tabella  rainistTa- 
bantur.  Ha  ut  nulla  daretur  en  booas."  In  the  old 
system  of  polling,  each  citizen  was  asked  for  his 
vote  by  an  officer  called  rogator,  or  "the  polling- 
eJerk."*  Under  the  ballot  system  they  threw  which- 
ever tabella  they  pleased  into  a  box  at  the  entrance 
of  the  booth,  and  certain  officers,  called  custodies, 
were  standing  to  check  off  the  votes  by  points 
ipuncta)  marked  on  a  tablet.  Hence  punetum  is 
used  metaphorically  to  signify  "  a  vote,"  as  in  Hor- 


ace,1 "  Discedo  Alcasus  puncto  illius :"  and  we  havs 
the  metaphor  at  greater  length, 

"  Ccnturia  smiorum  agitant  expertia  frugis , 
Celsi  pratereunt  austera  poemata  Ramnes ; 
Omne  tulit  punetum  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci."* 

The  diribitores,  rogatores,  and  custodes  were  gener- 
ally friends  of  the  candidates,  who  voluntarily  un- 
dertook these  duties.'  But  Augustus  selected  900 
of  the  equestrian  order  to  perform  the  latter  offices. 

The  acceptance  of  a  law  by  the  centuriata  comitia 
did  not  acquire  full  force  till  after  it  had  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  comitia  curiala,  except  in  the  case  of 
a  capital  offence  against  the  whole  nation,  when 
they  decided  alone.  The  plebeians  originally  made 
their  testaments  at  the  comitia  centuriata,  as  the  pa- 
tricians did  theirs  at  the  comitia  curiala ;  and  as  the 
adrogatio  required  a  decree  of  the  curia,  so  the 
adoption  of  plebeians  must  have  required  a  decree 
of  the  eenturia ;  and  as  the  lictors  of  the  carte  rep- 
resented them,  so  those  transactions  which  re- 
quired five  witnesses  were  originally  perhaps  car- 
ried into  effect  at  the  comitia  centuruUa,  the  five 
classes  being  represented  by 'these  witnesses.* 

III.  The  Comitia  Tbibctta  were  not  established 
till  B.C.  491,  when  the  plebs  had  acquired  some 
considerable  influence  in  the  state.  They  were  an 
assembly  of  the  people  according  to  the  local  tribes, 
into  which  the  plebs  was  originally  divided  :  for  the 
plebs  or  commonalty  took  its  rise  from  the  formation 
of  a  domain  or  territory,  and  the  tribes  of  the  com- 
munity or  pale-burghers  were  necessarily  local,  that 
is,  they  had  regions  corresponding  to  each  of  them  , 
therefore,  when  the  territory  diminished,  the  num- 
ber of  these  tribes  diminished  also.  Now,  accord- 
ing to  Fabius,  there  were  originally  30  tribes  of 
plebeians,  that  is,  as  many  plebeian  tribes  as  there 
were  patrician  curia.  These  30  tribes  consisted  of 
four  urban  and  26  rustic  tribes.  But  at  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Crustumine  tribe  there  were  only  20  of 
these  tribes.  So  that  probably  the  cession  of  a 
third  of  the  territory  to  Porsena  also  diminished  the 
number  of  tribes  by  one  third.*  It  is  an  ingenious 
conjecture  of  Niebubr's,  that  the  name  of  the  30  lo- 
cal tribes  was  perhaps  originally  different,  and  that 
only  10  of  them  were  called  by  the  name  tribus ; 
hence,  after  the  diminution  of  their  territory,  there 
would  be  only  two  tribes,  and  the  two  tribuni  plebis 
would  represent  these  two  tribes.' 

Such  being  the  nature  of  the  plebeian  tribes,  do 
qualification  of  birth  or  property  was  requisite  to 
enable  a  citizen  to  vote  in  the  comitia  tributa;  who- 
ever belonged  to  a  given  region,  and  was,  in  conse- 
quence, registered  in  the  corresponding  tribe,  had  a 
vote  at  these  comitia.  They  were  summoned  by 
the  tribuni  plebis,  who  were  also  the  presiding  ma- 
gistrates, if  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  called 
was  the  election  of  tribunes  or  asdiles ;  but  consuls 
or  praetors  might  preside  at  the  comitia  tributa,  il 
they  were  called  for  the  election  of  other  inferior 
magistrates,  such  as  the  qutestor,  proconsul,  or  pro- 
pnetor,  who  were  also  elected  at  these  comitia. 
The  place  of  meeting  was  not  fixed.  It  might  be 
the  Campus  Martiut,  as  in  the  case  of  the  comitia 
major*,  the  Forum,  or  the  Circus  Flamininus.  Their 
judicial  functions  were  confined  to  cases  of  lighter 
importance.  They  could  not  decide  in  those  refer- 
ring to  capital  offences.  In  their  legislative  capn 
city  they  passed  plehiscita,  or  "  decrees  of  the  plebs, ' ' 
which  were  originally  binding  only  on  themselves 
At  last,  however,  the  plebiscila  were  placed  on  th' 
same  footing  with  the  leges,  by  the  Lex  Hortensia 
(B.C.  288),  and  from  this  time   they  could  pass 


1.  (LiT_  nil'..  7.)—*.  (Lit.,  v.,  18.)— 3.  (Li»M  ixrii., «.)— 4. 
T*  Ler-  Hi-  IS,  ♦  **.)— 5-  (Ep  ■"•  Alt.,  i.,  14.)— fl.  (Cic.,  De 
l*r,  i.,  17 ;  ii-  ».— De  Net.  Deor.,  li,  4.) 
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whatever  legislative  enactments  they  pleased,  with- 
out or  against  the  authority  of  the  senate.' 

COMMEATUS,  a  furlough,  or  leave  of  absence 
from  the  army  for  a  certain  time.*  If  a  soldier  ex- 
ceeded the  time  allowed  him,  he  was  punished  aa 
(  a  deserter,  unless  be  could  show  that  he  had  been 
detained  by  illness,  or  some  other  cause,  which  ab- 
solutely prevented  his  return.' 

OOMMENTA'RIUS  or  COMMENTATUUM 
meant  a  book  of  memoirs  or  memorandum-book, 
whence  the  expression  Ctesaris  Commentarii  (Hinc 
Ccuar  libros  de  belli*  a  se  gettit  commentaries  in- 
tcriptit,  quod  nudi  tssr.nl  omm  ornatu  oralionu,  tan- 
quam  vette  detracto*).  Hence  it  is  used  for  a  law- 
yer's brief,  the  notes  of  a  speech,  etc' 

In  the  Digest  the  word  eommeniariensit  frequent- 
ly occurs  in  the  sense  of  a  recorder  or  registrar ; 
sometimes,  as  Valerius  Maximus*  uses  it,  for  a  re- 
gistrar of  prisoners ;  in  other  words,  a  jailer.'  A 
military  officer  so  called  is  mentioned  by  Asconius,' 
who  probably  had  similar  duties.  The  word  is  also 
employed  in  the  sense  of  a  notary  or  secretary  of 
any  sort. 

Most  of  the  religious  colleges  bad  books  called 
Commentarii,  as  Commentarii  Augurum,  Pontificum. 
(Vid.  Fasti.) 

CQMME'RCIUM.    (Vid.  Civttas,  Roman.) 

COMMI'SSUM.  One  sense  of  this  word  is  that 
of  "  forfeited,"  which  apparently  is  derived  from 
that  sense  of  the  verb  committere,  which  is  "to 
commit  a  crime,"  or  "  to  do  something  wrong." 
Asconius  says  that  those  things  are  commissa 
which  are  either  done  or  omitted  to  be  done  by  a 
heres  against  the  will  of  a  testator,  and  make  him 
Bubject  to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture ;  thus,  commissa 
hereditas  would  be  an  inheritance  forfeited  for  some 
act  of  commission  or  omission.  Cicero'  speaks  of 
an  hypothecated  thing  becoming  commissa ;  that  is, 
becoming  the  absolute  property  of  the  creditor  for 
iefault  of  payment.  A  thing  so  forfeited  was  said 
in  commissum  incidere  or  cadere.  Commissum  was 
also  applied  to  a  thing  in  respect  of  which  the  vec- 
tigal  was  not  paid,  or  a  proper  return  made  to  the 
publicani.  A  thing  thus  forfeited  (vcctigalium  nom- 
ine) ceased  to  be  the  property  of  the  owner,  and 
was  forfeited,  under  the  Empire,  to  the  fiscus.1* 

COMMISSO'RIA  LEX  is  the  term  applied  to  a 
clause  often  inserted  in  conditions  of  sale,  by  which 
a  vendor  reserved  to  himself  the  privilege  of  re- 
scinding the  sale  if  the  purchaser  did  not  pay  his 
purchase-money  at  the  time  agreed  on.  The  lex 
eommissoria  did  not  make  the  transaction  a  condi- 
tional purchase ;  for  in  that  case,  if  the  property 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  purchaser,  and 
damaged  or  destroyed,  the  loss  would  be  the  loss  of 
the  vendor,  inasmuch  as  the  purchaser,  by  non-pay- 
ment of  the  money  at  the  time  agreed  on,  would 
fail  to  perform  the  condition ;  but  it  was  an  abso- 
lute sale,  subject  to  be  rescinded  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  vendor  if  the  money  was  not  paid  at  the  time 
agreed  on,  and,  consequently,  if  after  this  agreement 
the  property  was  in  the  possession  of  the  vendor, 
and  was  lost  or  destroyed  before  the  day  agreed  on 
for  payment,  the  loss  fell  on  the  purchaser.  If  the 
purchaser  intended  to  take  advantage  of  the  lex 
eommissoria,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  de- 
clare his  intention  as  soon  as  the  condition  was 
agreed  on.  If  he  received  or  claimed  any  part  of 
tho  purchase-money  after  the  day  agreed  upon,  it 
was  held  that  he  thereby  waved  the  advantage  of 
the  lex  eommissoria.    {Vid.  Piomds.)" 


1  (Glint,  1.,  1.)— 2.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xv.,  10.— Lit.,  iii.,  48.)— 
2.  (PaiUna,  Dig.  SO,  tit.  10,  ».  14.)— 4.  (Cic,  Brntos,  o.  75.)— S. 
(8en.  ra  praam.,  lib.  iii.,  exoerp.  eootror.) — 0.  (▼.,  4.) — T.  (He- 
iTCh.  et  Du  Freme,  l.  v.)— 8.  (in  Verr.,  iii.,  28.)— B.  (Ep.  ad 
turn.,  xiii.,  SO.) -10.  (Dig.  S»,  tit.  4.— Suet.,  Calif,  41.)— 11. 
(Dig.  18,  tit.  3.) 
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COMMIPNI  DIVIDUTOM)  A'CTIO  U  one  o 
those  actions  which  are  called  mixta;,  from  the  cil 
cumstance  of  their  being  partly  tn  rem  and  partly  » 
personam ;  and  duplicia  judicia,  from  the  circuit 
stance  of  both  plaintiff  and  defendant  being  equal!; 
interested  in  the  matter  of  the  suit,1  though  the  per 
son  who  instituted  the  legal  proceedings  was  proper 
ly  the  actor.  This  action  was  maintainable  betweei 
those  who  were  joint  owners  of  a  corporeal  thing 
which  accordingly  was  called  res  communis ;  an4 
it  was  maintainable  whether  they  were  owner* 
(domini),  or  had  merely  a  right  to  the  publiciana 
actio  in  rem ;  and  whether  they  were  socii,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  joint  purchase ;  or  not  socii,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  thing  bequeathed  to  them  (Ugata)  by  a 
testament  -,  but  the  action  could  not  be  maintained 
in  the  matter  of  an  hereditas.  In  this  action  an 
account  might  be  taken  of  any  injury  done  to  the 
common  property,  or  anything  expended  on  it,  or 
any  profit  received  from  it,  by  any  of  the  joint  own- 
ers. Any  corporeal  thing,  as  a  piece  of  land  or  a 
slave,  might  be  the  subject  of  this  action. 

It  seems  that  division  was  not  generally  effected 
by  a  sale ;  but  if  there  were  several  things,  the  ju- 
dex would  adjudicate  (adjudicare)  them  severally* 
to  the  several  persons,  and  order  (eondemnare)  the 
party  who  bad  the  more  valuable  thing  or  things  to 
pay  a  sum  of  money  to  the  other  by  way  of  equality 
of  partition.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  things 
must  have  been  valued ;  and  it  appears  that  a  sale 
might  be  made,  for  the  judex  was  bound  to  make 
partition  in  the  way  that  was  most  to  the  advantage 
of  the  joint  owners,  and  in  the  way  in  which  they 
agreed  that  partition  should  be  made ;  and  it  ap- 
pears that  the  joint  owners  might  bid  for  the  thing, 
which  was  common  property,  before  the  judex.  If 
the  thing  was  one  and  indivisible,  it  was'  adjudica 
ted  to  one  of  the  parties,  and  he  was  ordered  to  pay 
a  fixed  sum  of  money  to  the  other  or  others  of  the 
parties.  This  action,  and  that  of  familise  erciscun- 
da;,  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  now  abolished 
English  writ  of  partition,  and  to  the  bill  in  equity 
for  partition.' 

COMMODATUM  is  one  of  those  obligationea 
which  are  contracted  re.  He  who  lends  to  another 
a  thing  for  a  definite  time,  to  be  enjoyed  and  used 
under  certain  conditions,  without  any  payor  reward, 
is  called  commodans ;  the  person  who  receives  the 
thing  is  called  commodatarius ;  and  the  contract  is 
called  commodatum.  It  is  distinguished  from  mu- 
tuum  in  this,  that  the  thing  lent  is  not  one  of  those 
things  qua  pondere,  numero,  mensurave  constant,  as 
wine,  corn,  <fcc. ;  and  the  thing  commodata  does 
not  become  the  property  of  the  receiver,  who  is 
therefore  bound  to  restore  the  same  thing.  It  dif- 
fers from  locatio  et  conductio  in  this,  that  the  use 
of  the  thing  is  gratuitous.  The  commodatarius  is 
liable  to  the  actio  commodati  if  he  does  not  restore 
the  thing ;  and  he  is  bound  to  make  good  all  injury 
which  befalls  the  thing  while  it  is  in  his  possession, 
provided  it  be  such  injury  as  a  careful  person  could 
have  prevented,  or  provided  it  be  any  injury  which 
the  thing  has  sustained  in  being  used  contrary  to 
the  conditions  or  purpose  of  the  lending.  In  some 
cases  the  commodatarius  had  an  actio  contraria 
against  the  commodans,  who  was  liable  for  any  in- 
jury sustained  by  the  commodatarius  through  his 
dolus  or  culpa ;  as,  for  instance,  if  he  knowingly 
lent  him  bad  vessels,  and  the  wine  or  oil  of  the  com- 
modatarius was  thereby  lost  or  injured.4 

COMCEDIA  (Kofurfia),  a  branch  of  dramatic  po- 
etry, which  originated  in  Greece,  and  passed  from 
thence  into  Italy. 
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OOM(ED1A. 


1.  Grrc  Comedy,  like  Greek  tragedy,  arose 
from  the  worship  of  Bacchus ;  but  comedy  sprang 
from  a  more  ancient  part  of  Bacchic  worship 
than  tragedy.  A  band  of  Bacchic  revellers  natu- 
rally formed  a  comas  (.ku/ioc) ;  their  song  or  hymn 
was  properly  a  nofupiia,  or  "  comus-song,"  and  it 
was  not  till  a  comparatively  late  period  that  the 
Bacchic  ode  or  dithyramb  was  performed  by  a  reg- 
ular chorus.  From  this  regular  chorus  the  Tragedy 
of  Greece  aros'fe  (md.  Chorus)  ;  and  to  the  old  co- 
mus  of  the  Bacchic  or  phallic  revellers  we  may  as- 
sign the  origin  of  comedy.  It  is  true  that  Aristotle 
derives  comedy  from  ku/ui,  "a  village;"  so  that 
ttufuftla.  is  "  the  village  song :"  but  this  etymology, 
like  so  many  others  proposed  by  Greek  authors,  is 
altogether  inadmissible,  however  much  it  may  be 
in  accordance  with  the  fact  that  the  Bacchic  comut 
did  go  about  from  village  to  village — it  was  a  village 
or  country  amusement;  but  it  is  clear,  from  the 
manner  in  which  Athenian  writers  speak  of  this 
Bacchic  procession,  that  it  was  a  comas ;  thus,  in 
an  old  law,  quoted  by  Demosthenes,1  'O  Kufioc  Kal 
ol  MippoW,  and  Aristophanes,'  *aXijc,  iratpe  ikur- 
X fov,  (vynufte :  and  as  the  tragedy  sprang  from  the 
recitations  of  the  leaders  (ol  ifapxovTec)  in  the  dith- 
yramb, so  this  comus-song,  as  a  branch  of  dramatic 
poetry,  seems  to  be  due  to  analogous  effusions  of 
the  leaders  in  the  phallic  comus  ;  and  thus  Antheas 
the  Liodian,  according  to  Atheneus,*  Ko2  Kouipiiac 
brolti  nal  uXXa  iro'AXa  iv  rain,)  T(f>  rpom?  tov  itw»- 
fuimv,  &  tfijpxe  role  per'  airov  faXkoQopovoi. 

This  branch  of  Greek  drama  was  first  cultivated 
ey  the  Icarians,  the  inhabitants  of  a  little  village  in 
Attica,  which  claimed  to  have  been  the  first  to  re- 
ceive the  worship  of  Bacchus  in  that  part  of  Greece ; 
and  Susarion,  a  native  of  Tripodiscus,  in  Megaris, 
was  the  first  to  win  the  prize — a  basket  of  figs  and 
a  jar  of  wine — which  was  given  to  him  as  the  suc- 
cessful leader  of  a  comus  of  Icarian  "glee-singers" 
(Tpcyyooi),  so  called  because  they  smeared  their  fa- 
ces with  the  lees  of  wine ;  a  rude  disguise,  which 
was  sometimes  substituted  for  the  mask  worn  by 
the  Kufuy&oi,  when  they  afterward  assumed  the  form 
of  a  regular  chorus.  The  Dorians  of  Megara  seem 
to  bare  been  from  the  first  distinguished  for  a  vein 
of  coacse  jocularity,  which  naturally  gave  a  pecu- 
liar turn  to  the  witticisms  of  the  comus  among 
them;  and  thus  we  find  that  comedy,  in  the  old 
sense  of  the  word,  first  came  into  being  among  the 
Megarians  and  their  Sicilian  colonists.4  Susarion 
flourished  in  the  time  of  Solon,  a  little  before  Thes- 
pis,  but  he  seems  to  have  stood  quite  alone ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  not  likely  that  comedy,  with  its  bold 
spirit  of  caricature,  could  have  thriven  much  during 
the  despotism  of  the  Peisistratidae,  which  followed 
so  close  upon  the  time  of  Susarion.  The  very  same 
causes  which  might  have  induced  Peisistratus  to 
encourage  tragedy,  would  operate  to  the  prevention 
of  comedy ;  and,  in  fact,  we  find  that  comedy  did 
not  thoroughly  establish  itself  at  Athens  till  after 
the  democratical  element  in  the  state  had  com- 
pletely asserted  its  pre-eminence  over  the  old  aris- 
tocratic principles,  namely,  in  the  time  of  Pericles. 
The  first  of  the  Attic  comedians,  Chionides,  Ec- 
nhantjdes,  and  Magnes,  flourished  about  the  time 
of  the  Persian  war ;  and  were  followed,  after  an 
interval  of  thirty  years,  by  Cratinus,  Eupolis,  and 
Aristophanes,  whom  Horace  justly  mentions  as  the 
greatest  authors  of  the  comedy  of  caricature.'  This 
branch  of  comedy  seems  to  have  been  the  natural 
descendant  of  the  satiric  iambography  of  Archilo- 
ctus  and  others  :  it  was  a  combination  of  the  iam- 
bic lampoon  with  the  comus,  in  the  same  way  as 


I.  (c.  Mid.,  p.  517.)- *.  (Achim.,  *».)-  3.  (p.  449,  B.) -4. 
(Cm  Manrit*.  B*.  Crit.  Com.  Or.,  p.  SO,  *c)-S.  (Sat,  I., 


tragedy  was  a  union  of  the  epic  rhapsody  witn  ice 
dithyrambic  chorus.  This  old  comedy  ended  with 
Aristophanes,  whose  last  productions  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  his  early  ones,  and  approximate  rathe; 
to  the  middle  Attic  comedy,  which  seems  to  have 
sprung  naturally  from  the  old,  when  the  free  demo 
cratic  spirit  which  had  fostered  its  predecessor  was 
broken  and  quenched  by  the  events  which  followed 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  when  the  people  of 
Athens  were  no  longer  capable  of  enjoying  the  wild 
license  of  political  and  personal  caricature.  The 
middle  Attic  comedy  was  employed  rather  about 
criticisms  of  philosophical  and  literary  pretenders, 
and  censures  of  the  foibles  and  follies  of  the  whole 
classes  and  orders  of  men,  than  about  the  personal 
caricature  which  formed  the  staple  of  the  old  com- 
edy. The  writers  of  the  middle  comedy  flourished 
between  B.C.  380  and  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  when  a  third  branch  of  comedy  arose,  and 
was  carried  to  the  greatest  perfection  by  Menander 
and  Philemon.  The  comedy  of  these  writers,  or 
the  new  comedy,  as  it  is  called,  went  a  step  farther 
than  its  immediate  forerunner:  instead  of  criticising 
some  class  and  order  of  men,  it  took  for  its  object 
mankind  in  general ;  it  was,  in  fact,  a  comedy  of 
manners,  or  a  comedy  of  character,  like  that  of  Far- 
quhar  and  Congreve ;  the  object  of  the  poet  was, 
by  some  ingeniously-contrived  plot  and  well- ima- 
gined situations,  to  represent,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  life  of  Athens  as  it  went  on  around  him  in  its 
every-day  routine;  hence  the  well-known  hyberbole 
addressed  to  the  greatest  of  the  new  comedians  - 
ci  MevavSpe  xai  /3U, 
itorepoc  up'  v/iuv  irorcpov  iut/t^aaro. 

The  middle  and  new  comedy,  though  approaching 
much  more  nearly  to  what  we  understand  bv  the 
name  comedy,  could  scarcely  be  called  by  the  name 
Kofittfia  with  any  strict  regard  to  the  original  mean- 
ing of  the  word  ;  they  bad  nothing  in  them  akin  to 
the  old  revelry  of  the  ku/ioc  :  in  fact,  they  bad  not 
even  the  comic  chorus,  which  bad  succeeded  and 
superseded  the  kuuoc,  but  only  marked  the  inter- 
vals between  the  acts  by  some  musical  voluntary 
or  interlude.  It  belongs  to  a  history  of  Greek  lit- 
erature, and  not  to  a  work  of  this  nature,  to  point 
out  the  various  steps  by  which  Attic  comedy  passed 
from  its  original  boisterous  and  almost  drunken 
merriment,  with  its  personal  invective  and  extrav- 
agant indecency,  to  the  calm  and  refined  rhetorio 
of  Philemon,  and  tbe  decent  and  good-tempered 
Epicureanism  of  Menander ;  still  less  can  we  enter 
here  upon  the  literary  characteristics  of  the  differ- 
ent writers  whose  peculiar  tendencies  had  so  much 
influence  on  the  progressive  development  of  this 
branch  of  the  drama.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
pose to  point  out  generally  the  nature  of  Greek 
comedy,  as  we  have  done  above,  and  to  enable  the 
student  to  discriminate  accurately  between  the  out- 
ward features  of  Greek  comedy  and  tragedy. 

The  dance  of  the  comic  chorus  was  called  the 
Kopiaf,  and  was  of  the  most  indecent  description  ; 
the  gestures,  and,  indeed,  the  costumes  of  the  cho- 
reuts,  were  such  that  even  the  Athenians  consid- 
ered it  justifiable  only  at  the  festival  of  Bacchus, 
when  every  one  was  allowed  to  be  drunk  in  hon- 
our of  the  god  ;  for,  if  an  Athenian  citizen  danced 
the  cordax  sober  and  unmasked,  he  was  looked  upon 
as  the  most  shameless  of  men,  and  forfeited  alto 
gether  his  character  for  respectability.1  Aristopha- 
nes himself,  who  did  not  much  scruple  at  violating 
common  decency,  claims  some  merit  for  his  omis- 
sion of  the  cordax  in  the  Clouds,  and  for  the  more 
modest  attire  of  his  chorus  in  that  play.'  Accord- 
ing to  Athensus,*  the  cordax  was  a  sort  ot  nypor- 


1.  (Theophrait.,  Chumct.,6.)— S.  (t.,  S37,  *c.)— 3.  (p.  630,  D.) 
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theme,  or  imitative  dance,  m  which  the  choreatic 
expressed  the  words  of  the  song  by  merry  gesticu- 
lations.1 Such  a  dance  was  the  hyporcheme  of  the 
Spartan  deicelicta ;  a  sort  «f  merry-andrews,  whose 
peculiar  mimic  gestures  seem  to  have  formed  the 
basis  of  the  Dorian  comedy,  which  prevailed,  as  we 
nave  seen,  in  Megaris,  and  which  probably  was  the 
parent  stock,  not  only  of  the  Attic,  but  also  of  the 
Sicilian  and  Italian  comedy. 

The  comic  chorus  consisted  of  twenty-four  per- 
sons, i.  i.,  of  half  the  number  of  the  full  tragic  cho- 
rus ;  and  as  the  comedians  did  not  exhibit  with 
tetralogies  as  the  tragedians  did,  this  moiety  ap- 
peared on  the  stage  undivided,  so  that  a  comedy 
had,  in  this  respect,  a  considerable  advantage  over 
a  tragedy.  The  chorus  entered  the  stage  in  rows 
of  six,  and  singing  the  parados  as  in  tragedy ;  but 
the  parodos  was  generally  short,  and  the  stasima 
still  less  important  and  considerable.  The  most 
important  business  of  the  chorus  in  the  old  comedy 
was  to  deliver  the  par  abasia,  or  address  to  the  au- 
dience. In  this  the  chorus  turned  round  from  its 
usual  position  between  the  thymele  and  the  stage, 
where  the  choreutse  stood  with  their  faces  turned 
towards  the  actors,  and  made  an  evolution  so  as  to 
pass  to  the  other  side  of  the  thymele.  Here  they 
stood  with  their  faces  turned  towards  the  specta- 
tors, and  addressed  them  in  a  long  series  of  ana- 
paestic tetrameters,  generally  speaking  in  the  name 
of  the  comic  poet  himself.  When  the  parabasis 
was  complete,  it  consisted  of,  1.  The  Kofiudrwv,  a 
short  introduction  in  trochaic  or  anapaestic  verse. 
2.  A  long  system  of  anapaestic  tetrameters,  called 
the  miiyoc  or  the  uoxpov.  3.  A  lyrical  strophe, 
generally  in  praise  of  some  divinity.  4.  The  iielfr- 
pil/ta,  consisting,  according  to  the  rule,  of  sixteen 
trochaic  verses,  in  which  the  chorus  indulged  in 
witticisms  directed  against  some  individual,  or  even 
against  the  public  in  general.  The  parabasis,  though 
a  good  deal  refined  by  the  better  taste  of  Aristopha- 
nes, retained  much  of  the  abusive  scurrility  of  the 
old  rustic  comus ;  so  that  we  may  regard  it  as  the 
only  living  representative  of  the  old  wagon-jests  of 
the  phallic  procession  in  which  comedy  originated, 
and  as  the  type  of  that  predominant  element  in  the 
old  comedy  which  the  Roman  satirist  Lucilius  made 
the  object  of  his  imitation. 

II.  Italian  Comedy  may  be  traced,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  rude  efforts  of  the  Dorian  comus  in 
Sicily.  It  has  been  shown  by  Muller*  that  even  the 
Oscan  farces,  called  the  fabula  AteUana,  which 
passed  from  Campania  to  Rome,  may  be  traced  to 
a  Dorian  origin,  as  the  names  of  some  of  the  stand- 
ing masks  in  these  farces,  such  as  Pappus,  Macau, 
and  Simut,  are  clearly  Greek  names.  The  more 
complete  development  of  the  Sicilian  comedy  by 
Epicharmus  appears  to  have  paved  the  way  for  the 
establishment  of  a  more  regular  comic  drama  in 
Italy.  Imitations  of  Epicharmus  seem  to  have  been 
common  among  the  cities  of  Magna  Graecia ;  and 
so  early  as  B.C.  340,  Livius  Andronicus  exhibited 
at  Rome  translations  or  adaptations  of  Greek  com- 
edies, in  which  he  did  not  attempt  to  obliterate  the 
traces  of  their  Greek  origin :  on  the  contrary,  from 
first  to  last,  most  of  the  Latin  comedies  were  pro- 
fessedly Greek  in  all  their  circumstances ;  and  the 
translators  or  imitators,  though  many  of  them  were 
men  of  great  genius,  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  of 
themselves  as  barbari  in  comparison  with  their 
Greek  masters,  and  called  Italy  barbaria  in  compar- 
ison with  Athens.'  The  Latin  comedians,  of  whom 
we  can  judge  for  ourselves,  namely,  Plautus  and 
Terence,  took  their  models  chiefly  from  the  new 
comedy  of  Greece.    The  latter,  as  far  as  we  know, 


1.  (Compare  Athoruem,  i 
V  4  1— S.  CVid,  Foitus,  p.  S 
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never  imitated  any  other  branch  of  Greek  comedy 
But  Plautus,  though  he  chiefly  follows  the  poets  ot 
the  middle  or  new  comedy,  sometimes  approximates 
more  nearly  to  the  Sicilian  comedy  of  Epicharmus, 
or  to  the  IXaporpayyiia  of  Rhinthon  and  others.  I: 
is  doubtful  whether  the  Amphitryo,  which  Plautu* 
himself  terms  a  tragico-comadia,  is  an  imitation  of 
Rhinthon  or  of  Epicharmus.  That  Plautus  did  imi- 
tate Epicharmus  is  clear  from  the  words  of  Horace :' 
"  Dicitur  ....  Plautus  ad  exemplar  Sicili  properart 
Epieharmi ;"  and  A.  W.  Schlegel  would  infer  from 
this  passage  alone  that  the  Amphitryo  was  borrowed 
from  some  play  by  Epicharmus,  who,  as  is  well 
known,  composed  comedies  on  mythical  subjects 
like  that  of  the  Amphitryo  of  Plautus. 

Although  Roman  comedy,  as  far  as  it  has  come 
down  to  us,  is  oast  entirely  in  a  Greek  mould,  the 
Romans  had  authors  who  endeavoured  to  bring  for- 
ward these  foreign  comedies  in  a  dress  more  Roman 
than  Grecian.  Comedies  thus  constructed  were 
called  fabula  togata  (from  the  Roman  garb,  the 
toga,  which  was  wom  by  the  actors  in  it),  as  op- 
posed to  the  fabula  paUiata,  or  comedies  represent 
ed  in  the  Greek  costume.  From  the  words  of 
Horace  in  the  passage  referred  to  above,  it  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious  that  the  fabula  togata  was  only  an 
imitation  of  the  Greek  new  comedy  clothed  in  a 
Latin  dress :  "  Dicitur  Afrant  toga  comenisse  Me- 
nandro."*  Not  that  the  writers  of  these  comedies 
absolutely  translated  Menander  or  Philemon,  like 
Plautus  and  Terence ;  the  argument  or  story  seems 
to  have  been  Roman,  and  it  was  only  in  the  method 
and  plan  that  they  made  the  Greek  comedians  their 
model.  For  this,  also,  we  have  Horace's  testimony  * 

"  Nil  intentatum  nottri  liquere  poita ; 

Nee  minimum  meruere  decus,  vestigia  Graeca 

Ausi  deserere,  et  celebrare  domestics  facta, 

Vel  qui  praetextas,  vel  qui  docuere  togatas." 

The  pratextata  fabula  alluded  to  here  was  a  sort  of 

history. 

"  The  pratextata  merely  bore  resemblance  to  a 
tragedy :  it  represented  the  deeds  of  Roman  kings 
and  generals ;  and  hence  it  is  evident  that  at  least 
it  wanted  the  unity  of  time  of  a  Greek  tragedy — 
that  it  was  a  history,  like  Shakspeare's."*  The 
grammarians  sometimes  speak  of  the  pratextata  as 
a  kind  of  comedy,  which  it  certainly  was  not.  The 
clearest  statement  is  that  of  Euanthius  (de  fabula) : 
"  Illud  vero  tenendum  est,  post  viav  nu/n^diav  Lati- 
nos multa  fabularum  genera  protulisse  :  ut  togatas, 
a  scenicis  atque  argumentis  Latinis;  pratextatas,  ab 
dignitate  personarum  et  Latina  historia ;  Atellanas, 
a  civitate  Campaniae,  uhi  acts  sunt  plurimte ;  RMn- 
thonicas,  ab  auctoris  nomine ;  taternarias,  ab  humil- 
itate  argumenti  et  styli ;  mimos,  ab  diuturna  imita- 
tione  rerum  et  levium  personarum."  But  even 
here  there  is  a  want  of  discrimination ;  for  the  m»- 
mus  was  entirely  Greek,  as  the  name  shows;  the 
Latin  style  corresponding  to  it  was  the  planipet. 
Hermann'  has  proposed  the  following  classification 
of  Roman  plays,  according  as  they  strictly  followed 
or  deviated  from  their  Greek  models : 
Aboumentum. 
Gracunu  Romanum. 

Crepidala  {rpay^iia),        Pratextata. 
PaUiata  (Kaui^iia),  Togata,  cujus  alia  trabtm- 

la,  alia  tabertMna. 
Salyrica  (aurvpoi),  AteUana. 

Mimus  Uuuof),  Planipet. 

Neukirch*  gives  a  wider  extent  to  Roman  comedy, 
so  that  it  includes  all  the  other  species  of  drama, 
with  the  exception  of  the  crepidala  and  the  pratextata. 


1.  (Epiat,  II.,  i,  SB.)— S.  (Hot.,  Epiit.,  II.,  i.,  57.}— S.  (Eput 
ad  Piion.,  *83,  Ac.) — i.  (Niouuhr,  Hi«t.  Rum.,  vol.  i.,  p.  511 
S.)— 5.  (Opnacula,  t.,  p.  260.)— 6.  (Do  Fabula  Roraaaorum  to- 
gata, p.  88.) 
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I.   GSMCI  AKOOMXNTt. 

1.  Conadia  sive  pailiata,  que  proprie  dicitar. 
3.   Tragicc-comadia  sive  Rlnnlhomca,  Grtecis,  Uo- 

uorpayijUa,  sive  'Iraiubj  KUfiyii*- 
3.  if isuit ,  qui  proprie  dicitar. 

II.  Latini  arounknti. 
1.   Traiat/s. 
3.  TogcUa  que  proprie  dicitur,  sive  tdbernaria. 

3.  AUiUna. 

4.  Planipedia,  sire  pUniprdaria,  sire  planipe*  (ri- 

ctntate). 
And  be  places  the  satirical. drama  in  a  third  class 
or  itself.  It  is  very  difficult  to  come  to  any  certain 
conclusion  on  this  subject,  which  is  involved  in 
considerable  obscurity ;  the  want  of  materials  to 
enable  as  to  form  a  judgment  for  ourselves,  and  the 
confusions  and  contradictions  of  the  scholiasts  and 
other  grammarians  who  have  written  upon  it,  leave 
the  classification  of  Roman  comedies  in  great  un- 
certainty, and  we  must  rest  content  with  some  such 
approximations  as  those  which  are  here  given. 

COMOS  (k£>(io().  {Vid.  Comojdia,  p.  899;  Cho- 
aos,  p.  347.) 

COMPENSATIO  is  denned  by  Modestinus  to  be 
dcbiti  it  crediti  inter  *e  cmtributio.  Compensatio, 
as  the  etymology  of  the  word  shows  (pend-o),  is  the 
act  of  making  things  equivalent  A  person  who 
was  aned  might  answer  his  creditor's  demand,  who 
was  also  his  debtor,  by  an  offer  of  compensatio  (*i 
maratus  ett  compensate),  which,  in  effect,  was  an 
offer  to  pay  the  difference,  if  any,  which  should 
appear  on  taking  the  account  The  object  of 
the  compensatio  was  to  prevent  unnecessary  suits 
and  payments,  by  ascertaining  to  which  party  a 
balance  was  due.  Originally,  compensatio  only 
took  place  in  bona  fidei  judiciis  and  ex  eadem  cau- 
sa ;  bat,  by  a  rescript  of  M.  Aurelius,  there  could  be 
compensatio  in  stricti  juris  judiciis,  and  ex  dispart 
causa.  When  a  person  made  a  demand  in  right  of 
another,  as  a  tutor  in  right  of  his  pupillus,  the  debt- 
or could  not  have  compensatio  in  respect  of  a  debt 
doe  to  him  from  the  tutor  on  bis  own  account  A 
fidejussor  (surety)  who  was  called  upon  to  pay  his 
principal's  debt,  might  have  compensatio,  either  in 
respect  of  a  debt  due  by  the  claimant  to  himself  or 
to  his  principal  It  was  a  rule  of  Roman  law,  that 
there  could  be  no  compensatio  where  the  demand 
could  be  answered  by  an  exceptio  peremptoria  ;  for 
the  cosnpensatio  admitted  the  demand,  subject  to 
the  proper  deduction,  whereas  the  object  of  the  ex- 
ceptio was  to  state  something  in  bar  of  the  demand. 
Set-off  in  English  law,  and  compensation  in  Scotch 
law,  correspond  to  compensatio.1 

COMPITALIA,  also  called  LUDI  COMPITA- 
LICIL  wis  a  festival  celebrated  once  a  year  in 
honour  of  the  lares  compitalea,  to  whom  sacrifices 
were  ofiered  at  the  places  where  two  or  more  ways 
met  ("  Ctmmittlit,  die*  attributu*  laribu*  compiuUi- 
•M  ;  ideo  uit  vim  competent,  turn  m  competi*  ttcri/i- 
ctwr.  QuexannititdutcmcifUur"*).  This  festival 
is  said  by  some  writers  to  have  been  instituted  by 
Tanjuinios  Prisons  in  consequence  of  the  miracle 
attending  the  birth  of  Servius  Tullius,  who  was 
•opposed  to  be  the  son  of  a  lar  familiaris.'  We 
learn  from  Maexohius*  that  the  celebration  of  the 
ronapJralia  was  restored  by  Tarquinius  Superbus, 
who  sacrificed  boys  to  Mania,  the  mother  of  the 
hues ;  bat  this  practice  was  changed  after  the  ex- 
pDlsiaa  of  the  Tannins,  and  garlic  and  poppies 
eafered  in  their  stead.  In  the  time  of  Augustus, 
the  Infl  compitslicii  had  gone  out  of  fashion,  but 
were  restored  by  him.* 

The  oompitalia  belonged  to  the  feria  coneeptnxt, 


I.  (Dig.  M,  tit.  «.)-*.  (Von,  D*  Liag.  LtL,  *.,  SS,  ed. 
BMttrr.- Feetoa,  ••  »•>-*•  (Hia.,  H.  N.,  um,  70.)— 4.  (Set- 
L  7.)-*.  (SoeL,  Oet*T„  SI.) 


that  is,  festivals  which  were  celebrated  on  days  ap 
pointed  annually  by  tbe  magistrates  or  priests.  The 
exact  day  on  which  this  festival  was  celebrated 
appears  to  have  varied,  though  it  was  always  in  the 
winter.  Dionysius1  says  that  it  was  celebrated  a 
few  days  after  the  Saturnalia,  and  Cicero1  that  it 
fell  on  the  Kalends  of  January  (the  old  editions 
read  iii.  Kal.  Jan.) ;  but  in  one  of  his  letters  to  At- 
ticus'  he  speaks  of  it  as  falling  on  the  fourth  before 
the  nones  of  January.  The  exact  words  in  which 
the  announcement,  of  the  day  on  which  the  compi- 
talia  was  to  be  kept,  are  preserved  by  Macrobius* 
and  Aulus  Gellius:*  "Die  -  Now  ■  (i.  e.,  ntmo) 
PoroLO  ■  Romano   *  Qdisitibos  •   Compitaua   - 

ESITNT  '  QOANDO  '  CONCEPT  A  *   FoVERINT  *  (Or  fut- 

ntit)  N«vas. 

COMPLITVIUM.    (Vid.  Houss.) 

CONCHA  (icayxy),  a  Greek  and  Roman  bquid 
measure,  of  which  there  were  two  sizes.  The 
smaller  was  half  the  cyathus  (=-0412  of  a  pint 
English) ;  the  larger,  which  was  the  same  as  the 
oxybaphum,  was  three  times  the  former  (=-1338 
of  a  pint).' 

'CONCHA  (*6yxri),  a  term  frequently  applied, 
like  cmehylium,  to  shell-fish  in  general,  but  more 
particularly  to  the  Chama.  Horace,  it  is  probable, 
means  the  Cham*  in  the  following  line :  •'  Mitulut 
et  vile*  pcllent  obitanlia  concha."'' 

•CONCHYL'IUM  (KoyxiXiov).  This  term  is 
sometimes  used  in  a  lax  sense,  as  applied  to  the 
Tettacea  in  general,  or  to  their  shells  separate  from 
their  flesh.'  Xenocrates  uses  KoyxvXuinc  in  the 
same  sense.*  It  is  also  applied  to  the  Purpura  in 
particular,  and  likewise  to  the  purple  colour  formed 
from  it.  According  to  Aldrovandus,  Horace  applies 
it  to  oysters  in  the  following  line :  "Mitcueri*  elix* 
ritnui  conehylia  lurdi*."1' 

CONCILIA'BULUM.    (Vid.  Colonia.) 

CONCUBrNA  (GREEK).  The  iraXXaKt)  oi 
■naXXoKic  occupied  at  Athens  a  kind  of  middle  rank 
between  the  wife  and  the  harlot  (Iraipa).  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  iraipa,  iroAyUuoJ,  and  legal  wife 
is  accurately  described  by  Demosthenes :"  rut  uh> 
yap  iraipac  iioiHjc  bins'  txpfuv-  rat  dk  naXXanac ,  rqt 
Kaft  bpipav  ■depaxeiac  rod  auftoroc :  tuc  ii  ywaiKac, 
tov  iratioiroieioSai  yvnoiut  Kal  ruv  tviov  fiXana  irw- 
rriv  txetv.  Thus  Antiphon  speaks  of  the  iraXKaiui 
of  Philooeoe  as  following  him  to  the  sacrifice,1*  and 
also  waiting  upon  him  and  bis  guest  at  table."  If 
her  person  were  violated  by  force,  the  same  penalt> 
was  exigible  from  tbe  ravisher  as  if  the  offence  had 
been  committed  upon  an  Attic  matron  ;  and  a  man 
surprised  by  tbe  quasi-husband  in  the  act  of  crimi 
nal  intercourse  with  his  KaZXaxy,  might  be  slain  by 
him  on  the  spot,  as  in  the  parallel  case.14  (Vid. 
Auoltsmom.)  It  does  not,  however,  appear  very 
clearly  from  what  political  classes  concubines  were 
chiefly  selected,  as  cohabitation  with  a  foreign  (ftv?) 
woman  was  strictly  forbidden  by  law,"  and  the  pro- 
visions made  by  tbe  state  for  virgins  of  Attic  fami- 
lies must  in  most  cases  have  prevented  their  sinking 
to  this  condition.  Sometimes,  certainly,  where 
there  were  several  destitute  female  orphans,  this 
might  take  place,  as  tbe  next  of  kin  was  not  obliged 
to  provide  for  more  than  one ;  and  we  may  also 
conceive  the  same  to  have  taken  place  with  respect 
to  the  daughters  of  families  so  poor  as  to  be  unable 
to  supply  a  dowry."  The  dowry,  in  fact,  seems  to 
have  been  a  decisive  criterion  as  to  whether  tbe 


1.  (ii.,  p.  SIS.)— S.  (ia  Pieon,  o.  4.)— 3.  (Tii.,  7.)— 4.  (SaL, 
i.,  4.)— ».  (I.,  *.)-«.  (Hutaey,  p.  SOT,  SOS.  -Worn,  p.  1S»  )- 
7.  (Sat.,  ii.,  4,  SB.)— 8.  (Hinpocr.,  Da  Diat.l— 9.  (Da  Alimeat, 
ax  Agnat.)-M0.  (Sat.,  il.,  3,  74.)— 11.  (c  Near.,  p.  1386.)— IS. 
(Acs.  da  Venaf.,  p.  813.) — 13.  (Id.,  p.  014.— Vid.  Docker,  Char- 
ikies,  toI.  ii.,  p.  438.)— 14.  (Ly»ie»,  Da  Cad.  Eratoath.,  p.  W  >— 
IS.  (Darooath.,  c  Naatr.,  p.  1330.)— 10.  (Itomoeth.,  o.  Near., 
,  1U-.  ii.,  63.) 
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torn  jxion  between  a  male  and  female  Athenian,  in 
a  si  ite  of  cohabitation,  amounted  to  a  marriage:  if 
no  dowrj  had  been  given,  the  child  of  such  union 
wo -Id  be  illegitimate ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  a  dowry 
had  been  given,  or  a  proper  instrument  executed  in 
acknowledgment  of  its  receipt,  the  female  was  fully 
entitled  to  all  conjugal  rights.1  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  slave  that  was  taken  to  her  master's  bed 
acquired  any  political  rights  in  consequence;  the 
concubine  mentioned  by  Antiphon*  is  treated  as  a 
•lave  by  her  master,  and  after  his  death  undergoes 
a  servile  punishment.*    (Vid.  Hitska.) 

CONCUBI'NA  (ROMAN).  According  to  an  old 
definition,  an  unmarried  woman  who  cohabited 
with  a  man  was  originally  called  pellex,  but  after- 
ward by  the  more  decent  appellation  of  concubina.* 
This  remark  has  apparently  reference  to  the  Lex 
Julia  et  Papia  Poppeea,  by  which  the  concubinatus 
received  a  legal  character.  This  legal  concubina- 
tus consisted  in  the  permanent  cohabitation  of  an 
unmarried  man  with  an  unmarried  woman.  It 
therefore  differed  from  adulterium,  stuprum,  and  in- 
cestus,  which  were  legal  offences  ;  and  from  con- 
tubernium,  which  was  the  cohabitation  of  a  free 
man  with  a  slave,  or  the  cohabitation  of  a  male 
and  female  slave,  between  whom  there  could  be  no 
Roman  marriage.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Lex 
Jul.  et  P.  P.,  the  name  of  concubina  would  have 
applied  to  a  woman  who  cohabited  with  a  married 
man  who  had  not  divorced  his  first  wife  ;•  but  this 
was  not  the  state  of  legal  concubinage  which  was 
afterward  established.  The  offence  of  stuprum  was 
avoided  in  the  case  of  the  cohabitation  of  a  free  man 
and  an  ingenua  by  this  permissive  concubinage ; 
but  it  would  seem  to  be  a  necessary  inference  that 
there  should  be  some  formal  declaration  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  parties,  in  order  that  there  might  be 
no  stuprum.'  Heineccius'  denies  that  an  ingenua 
could  be  a  concubina,  and  asserts  that  those  only 
oould  be  concubinte  who  could  not  be  uxoree ;  but 
this  appears  to  be  a  mistake,*  or  perhaps  it  may  be 
■aid  that  there  was  a  legal  doubt  on  this  subject.' 
It  seems  probable,  however,  that  such  unions  were 
net  often  made  with  ingenua;. 

This  concubinage  was  not  a  marriage,  nor  were 
the  children  of  such  marriage,  who  were  sometimes 
called  liberi  naturales,  in  the  power  of  their  father. 
Still  it  established  certain  legal  relations  between 
the  two  persons  who  lived  in  concubinage  and  their 
children.  Under  the  Christian  emperors  concubi- 
nage was  not  favoured,  but  it  still  existed,  as  we 
see  from  the  legislation  of  Justinian. 

This  legal  concubinage  should  not  be  confounded 
with  illicit  cohabitation.  It  rather  resembled  the 
morganatic  marriage  (ad  morganaticam),  in  which 
neither  the  wife  enjoys  the  rank  of  the  husband, 
nor  the  children  the  rights  of  children  by  a  legal 
marriage.1*  Thus  it  appears  that,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, widowers  who  had  already  children,  and  did 
not  wish  to  contract  another  legal  marriage,  might 
take  a  concubina,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Vespa- 
sian,11 Antoninus  Pius,  and  M.  Aurelius.1' 

CONDEMN ATIO.    (Vid.  Actio,  p.  20.) 

CONDI'CTIO.    (Vid.  Actio,  p.  16.) 

CONDITOOUUM,  in  its  general  acceptation, 
means  a  place  in  which  property  of  any  kind  is  de- 
posited— utri  quid  conditum  at — thus  amditorium 
muralium  tormentorum"  is  a  magazine  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a  battering-train  when  not  in  active  service. 


1  (Petit.,  Leg.  Att,  548,  and  authora  there  quoted.)  — 3. 
(XX.  do  Venef.)— 3.  (Id.,  p.  015.)— 4.  (Maaeuriua,  ap.  Paul.— 
Mg.  SO,  tit.  19,  a.  144.)— S.  (Cie,  De  Orat.,  i.,  40.)— 6.  (Dig.  48, 
M.5,  ..  S4.)_ 7.  (Sjrntag.,Ap..Ub.i.,39.)— 8.  (Dig.-SS,  UU  S,  a. 
1.1—9  (Id  a.  l.J-10.  (Lib.  Feud.,  ii.,  89.)— 11.  (Suet.,  Veap.. 
3.)— 12.  (Jul.  Cap.,  Vit.  Ant.,  c.  8.— Aurel,  c.  89.— Dig.  S5,  tit! 
'.?£•  "•' lit-  ««•— Paulua,  Rccept.  Sentent.,  ii.,  tit.  19, SO.— 
.«■•».  18,  c.  S ;  89,  c.  18.1—13.  (Auim.  Maroell.,  xrii.,  9  ) 
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But  thi  word  came  afterward  to  be  applied  more 
strictly  as  a  repository  for  the  dead. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  Greek  and  Roman  history, 
the  body  was  consumed  by  fire  after  death  (vid. 
Bustuh),  the  ashes  only  receiving  sepulture ;  and 
as  there  could  be  no  danger  of  infection  from  these, 
the  sepulchres  which  received  them  were  all  above 
ground.1  But  subsequently,  when  this  practice  fell 
into  partial  or  entire  disuse,  it  became  necessary  to 
inter  (humare)  the  dead,  or  bury  them  in  vaults 
or  chambers  under  ground  ;  and  then  the  word 
conditorium  or  conditivum*  was  adopted,  to  express 
that  class  of  sepulchres  to  which  dead  bodies  were 
consigned  entire,  in  contradistinction  to  those  which 
contained  the  bones  and  ashes  only.  It  is  so  used 
by  Petronius'  for  the  tomb  in  which  the  husband  of 
the  Ephesian  matron  was  laid ;  by  Pliny,4  for  the 
vault  where  the  body  of  a  person  of  gigantic  stature 
was  preserved  entire ;  and  by  QuintUian,*  tor  the 
chamber  in  which  a  dead  body  is  laid  out,  "  cubic*- 
lum  conditorium  mortit  tua."  In  a  single  passage 
of  Pliny'  it  is  synonymous  with  monimentum,  and 
in  an  inscription,'  "oUat  vi.  minaret  in  avito  eondi- 
torio,"  the  mention  of  the  cinerary  olla  indicates 
that  the  tomb  alluded  to  was  of  the  kind  called  co- 
lumbarium. (Vid.  Columbarium.)  The  correspond 
ing  word  in  Greek  is  imoyaunr  or  inoyttov,*  kypo- 
gtum* 

Conditorium  is  also  used  for  the  coffin  in  which 
a  body  was  placed  when  consigned  to  the  tomb 
and  when  used,  the  same  distinction  is  implied.1* 

*CONEION  (xuveiov),  Hemlock;  or  Cmium  mac- 
ulatum.  It  is  called  Cicuta  by  Celsus.  This  poi- 
sonous plant  possesses  highly  narcotic  and  danger- 
ous qualities,  and  an  infusion  of  it  was  given  at 
Athens  to  those  who  were  condemned  to  capital 
punishment.  By  a  decoction  of  this  kind  Socrates 
lost  bis  life.  The  effects  of  the  poison  in  his  case 
are  strikingly  described  in  the  Phaedon  of  Plato. 
Sibthorp  found  the  x&vtiov  between  Athens  and  Me- 
gara.  It  is  not  unfrequent  throughout  the  Pelopon- 
nesus also.  The  modern  Greeks  call  it  Bpo/i6xop- 
roi>.u 

CONFARREA  TIO.    ( Vid.  Mabbiagk.) 

CONFESSCRIA  ACTIO  is  an  actio  in  rem," 
by  which  a  person  claims  a  jus  in  re,  such  as  the 
use  and  enjoyment  (utut  fructut)  of  a  thing,  or 
claims  some  servitus  (jut  cundi,  agendi,  etc.).  The 
actio  negatoria  or  negativa  is  that  in  which  a  per- 
son disputes  a  jus  in  re  which  another  claims  and 
attempts  to  exercise. 

If  several  persons  claimed  a  servitus,  each  might 
bring  his  action ;  if  several  claimed  as  fructuarii, 
they  must  join  in  the  action.  None  but  the  owner 
of  the  property,  to  which  the  servitus  was  alleged 
to  be  due,  could  maintain  a  directa  actio  for  it. 
The  condemnatio  in  the  actio  oonfessoria  was  adapt- 
ed to  secure  to  the  fructuarius  his  enjoyment  of 
the  thing  if  he  proved  his  right,  and  to  secure  the 
servitus  if  the  plaintiff  made  out  his  claim  to  it. 

The  negatoria  actio  was  that  which  the  ownei  of 
a  thing  bad  against  a  person  who  claimed  a  servi- 
tus in  it,  and  at  the  same  time  endeavoured  to  ex- 
ercise it.  The  object  of  this  action  was  to  prevent 
the  defendant  from  exercising  his  alleged  right,  and 
to  obtain  security  (cautio)  against  future  attempt*, 
which  security  it  was  competent  for  the  judex  to 
require.  But  this  action  was  extended  to  the  get- 
ting rid  of  a  nuisance ;  as,  if  a  man  put  a  heap  of 
dung  against  your  wall  so  as  to  make  it  damp ;  oi ' 


1.  (Salmaa.,  Exercit.  Plin.,  p.  849.)— 2.  (Seuec,  Ep.,  60.)- 
3.  (Sat.,  cxi.,  8,7;  cxii.,  3.)— 4.  (II.  N.,  vii,  10.)— S.  (Declam 
8,  p.  119,  ed.  Vat.)— 0.  (Ep,  vi,  10.)— 7.  (op.  Grot,  p.  1134,  «.) 
8.  (Heeyoh.)— 9.  (Potion.,  Sat.,  cxi.,  2.)— 10.  (Suet,  OcU»,  18. 
— Plin,  H.  N,  xxxrii,  7.— Petroo,  Sat,  cxii,  8.—  Compare 
Strabo,  xrii,  8.)— 11.  (Theophraet.. .11.  P,  ix,  8.— Dracor,  \i. 
79.-  Celraa,  t  ,  (.— Adaraa,  Append,  a.  ».)-  IS.  (Caiue,  it,  I 
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•  neighbour's  wall  bellied  out  half  a  foot  or  more 
itito  your  premises ;  or  the  wind  blew  one  of  his 
trees  so  as  to  make  it  hang  over  your  ground ;  or  a 
man  cut  stones  on  his  own  land  so  that  the  pieces 
fell  on  yours :  in  all  such  cases  you  had  a  negatoria 
actio,  in  which  you  declared  jus  ei  non  esse,  &c., 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.1 

CONFU'SIO  properly  signifies  the  mixing  of 
liquids,  or  the  fusing  of  metals  into  one  mass.  If 
things  of  the  same  or  of  different  kind  were  con- 
fused, either  by  the  consent  of  both  owners  or  by 
accident,  the  compound  was  the  property  of  both. 
If  the  confusio  was  caused  by  one  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  other,  the  compound  was  only  joint  prop- 
erty in  case  the  things  were  of  the  same  kind,  and 
perhaps  (we  may  conjecture)  of  the  same  quality, 
as,  for  instance,  wines  of  the  same  quality.  If  the 
things  were  different,  so  that  the  compound  was  a 
new  thing,  this  was  a  case  of  what,  by  modern  wri- 
ters, is  called  specification,  which  the  Roman  wri- 
ters expressed  by  the  term  novam  speciem  facere, 
as  if  a  man  made  mulsum  out  of  his  own  wine  and 
his  neighbour's  honey.  In  such  a  case  the  person 
who  caused  the  confusio  became  the  owner  of  the 
compound,  but  he  was  bound  to  make  good  to  the 
other  the  value  of  his  property. 

Commixtio  applies  to  cases  such  as  mixing  to- 
gether two  heaps  of  corn ;  but  this  is  not  an  in- 
stance in  which  either  party  acquires  property  by 
the  commixtio.  For  if  the  mixture  takes  place,  ei- 
ther accidentally  or  with  mutual  consent,  or  by  the 
act  of  one  alone,  in  all  these  cases  the  property  of 
each  person  continues  as  before,  for  in  all  these 
cases  it  is  capable  of  separation.  A  case  of  com- 
mixtio arises  when  a  man's  money  is  paid  without 
his  knowledge  and  consent,  and  the  money,  when 
paid,  is  so  mixed  with  other  money  that  it  cannot 
be  recognised ;  otherwise  it  remains  the  property  of 
the  person  to  whom  it  belonged. 

The  title  confusio  does  not  properly  comprehend 
the  various  modes  of  acquisitio  which  arise  from 
two  pieces  of  property  belonging  to  different  per- 
sons being  materially  united ;  but  still  it  may  be 
convenient  to  enumerate  under  this  head  the  vari- 
ous modes  of  acquisitio  which  belong  to  the  general 
Dead  of  Accsssio. 

Specification  (which  is  not  a  Roman  word)  took 
place  when  a  man  made  a  new  thing  (nova  species) 
either  out  of  his  own  and  his  neighbour's  material, 
or  out  of  his  own  simply.  In  the  former  case,  such 
■nan  acquired  the  ownership  of  the  thing.  In  the 
latter  case,  if  the  thing  could  be  brought  back  to 
the  rough  material  (which  is  obviously  possible  in 
very  few  cases),  it  still  belonged  to  the  original  own- 
er, but  the  specincator  had  a  right  to  retain  the 
thing  till  he  was  paid  the  value  of  his  labour,  if  he 
had  acted  bona  fide.  If  the  new  species  could  not 
be  brought  back  to  its  original  form,  the  specificator 
in  all  eases  became  the  owner ;  if  be  had  acted  bo- 
na fide,  he  was  liable  to  the  owner  of  the  stuff  for 
its  value  only ;  if  mala  fide,  he  was  liable  to  an  ac- 
tion of  theft.  Of  this  kind  are  the  cases  put  by 
Gaius,*  of  a  man  making  wine  of  another  man's 
grapes,  oil  of  bis  olives,  a  ship  or  bench  of  his  tim- 
ber, and  so  on.  Some  jurists  (Sabinns  and  Cassius) 
were  of  opinion  that  the  ownership  of  the  thing  was 
tat  changed  by  such  labour  being  bestowed  on  it ; 
the  opposite  school  were  of  opinion  that  the  new 
thing  belonged  to  him  who  bad  bestowed  his  labour 
on  it,  but  they  admitted  that  the  original  owner  had 
a  legal  remedy  for  the  value  of  his  property. 

Two  things,  the  property  of  two  persons,  might 
become  so  united  as  not  to  be  separable  without  in- 
jury to  one  or  both ;  in  this  case,  the  owner  of  the 
principal  thing  became  the  owner  of  the  accessory. 


I.  (Dig.  8,  tit.  *.— Brisoniui.  De  Fo-.tiIi*.}— i.  (ii , ».) 


Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  man  building  on  another 
man's  ground,  the  building  belonged  to  the  owner 
of  the  ground  (superficies  solo  cedit) ;  or  in  the  case 
of  a  tree  planted,  or  seed  sown  on  another  man's 
ground,  the  rule  was  the  same.  If  a  man  wrote, 
even  in  letters  of  gold,  on  another  man's  parchment 
or  paper,  the  whole  belonged  to  the  owner  of  the 
parchment  or  paper ;  in  the  case  of  a  picture  paint- 
ed on  another  man's  canvass,  the  canvass  became 
the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  picture.1  If  a  piece 
of  land  was  torn  away  by  a  stream  (avulsio)  from 
one  man's  land  and  attached  to  another's  land,  it 
became  the  property  of  the  latter  when  it  was  firmly 
attached  to  it.  This  is  a  different  case  from  that  of 
Alluvio.  But  in  all  these  cases  the  losing  party 
was  entitled  to  compensation,  with  some  exceptions 
as  to  cases  of  mala  fides. 

The  rules  of  Roman  law  on  this  subject  are  sta- 
ted by  Brinkmann,  Inttit.  Jur.  Rom.,  $  398,  &c. ; 
Mackeldey,  Lehrbuch,  Sue.,  $  845,  &c,  Acceimm; 
Rosshirt,  Grundlinien,  &c,  $  62. 

The  term  confusio  had  other  legal  meanings, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  explain  here. 

•CONGER  (*i>7pof ),  the  Conger  Eel,  or  Murana 
conger,  L.,  called  in  Italian  Bronco.  "  The  name  of 
Conger,"  observes  Griffith,  "  was  at  first  given  to  a 
species  of  eel,  the  Mv.ra.na  conger,  after  Aristotle 
and  Atheneus,  who  had  called  the  sea-eel  Koyypof. 
M.  Cuvier  has  withdrawn  this  fish  from  the  genus 
Anguilla,  and  made  it  the  foundation  of  a  sub-genus, 
under  the  name  of  Conger.  It  is  very  abundant  on 
the  coasts  of  England  and  France,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  where  it  was  much  sought  after  by  the 
ancients,  and  in  the  Propontis,  where  it  was  not 
long  ago  in  considerable  estimation.  Those  of 
Sicyon  were  more  especially  esteemed.  The  con- 
gers are  extremely  voracious.  They  live  on  fish, 
molluscs,  and  Crustacea,  and  do  not  even  spare 
their  own  species.  They  are  extremely  fond  of 
carrion,  and  are  sure  to  be  found  in  those  places 
into  which  the  carcasses  of  animals  have  been 
thrown. — Among  the  species  of  the  sub-genus  Jf»- 
rana  (proper)  we  may  notice  here  the  Common  Mu~ 
ra.no,  or  Murana  Helena.  This  fish  is  about  three 
feet  long,  and  sometimes  more ;  it  weighs  as  much 
as  twenty  or  thirty  pounds ;  is  very  much  extended 
in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the  ancient  Romans,  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  it,  held  it  in  high  estima- 
tion under  the  name  of  Murana,  which  we  com- 
monly translate  by  the  term  '  lamprey.'  These  ma- 
rsne  were  carefully  reared  in  vivaria  by  the  Ro- 
mans. As  early  as  the  time  of  Caesar,  the  multi- 
plication of  these  domestic  murxnae  was  so  great, 
that  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  triumphs,  that 
commander  presented  six  thousand  of  them  to  bis 
friends.  Crassus  reared  them  so  as  to  be  obedient 
to  his  voice,  and  to  come  and  receive  their  food  from 
his  hands ;  while  the  celebrated  orator  Hortensius 
wept  over  the  loss  of  a  favourite  lamprey  of  which 
death  had  deprived  him.  The  Romans  are  said  to 
have  thrown  offending  slaves  into  their  fish-ponds, 
as  food  for  these  voracious  creatures."* 

CONGIA'RIUM  (tcil.  vat,  from  congiut),  a  vessel 
containing  a  cougiut.    {Vid.  Conqius.) 

In  the  early  times  of  the  Roman  Republic,  the 
congiut  was  the  usual  measure  of  oil  or  wine  which 
was,  on  certain  occasions,  distributed  among  the 
people ;'  and  thus  congiarium,  as  QuintUian*  says, 
became  a  name  for  liberal  donations  to  the  people 
in  general,  whether  consisting  of  oil,  wine,  corn,  or 
money,  or  other  things,*  while  donations  made  to 
the  soldiers  were  called  donativa,  though  they  were 


1.  (Gains,  ii.,  73,  *c.)— *.  (Griffith's  Curier,  rol.  x.,  p.  544, 
Ac)— S.  (Lit.,  xxt.,  ».)— 4.  (ii.,  1,  58.)— i.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  air, 
14, 17;  xxxi.,  7,  41.— Suet.,  Octav,  41.— Tib,  SO.— Ner,  7.— 
Pirn.,  Panax.,  *S.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  iii.,  41  j  xiu.,?l  .—Lir,  xxxrn., 
47.) 
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sometimes  also  termed  congiaria.1  Congiarium 
was,  moreover,  occasionally  used  simply  to  desig- 
nate a  present  or  a  pension  given  by  a  person  of 
high  rank,  or  a  prince,  to  his  friends ;  and  Fabius 
Maximus  called  the  presents  which  Augustus  made 
to  his  friends,  on  account  of  their  smallness,  ferns'- 
naria  instead  of  congiaria,  because  ktmina  was  only 
the  twelfth  part  of  a  congim.* 

CCKNGIUS,  a  Roman  liquid  measure,  which  con- 
tained six  scxtarii,'  or  the  eighth  part  of  the  am- 
phora (=5-9471  pints  Eng.).  It  was  equal  to  the 
larger  joSf  of  the  Greeks.  (Vid.  Chocs.)  Cato 
tells  us  that  he  was  wont  to  give  each  of  his  slaves 
a  congiusof  wine  at  the  Saturnalia  and  Compitalia.* 
Pliny  relates,  among  other  examples  of  hard  drink- 
ing,* that  Novellius  Torquatus  Mediolanensis  ob- 
tained a  cognomen  (tricongius,  a  nine-bottle-man) 
by  drinking  three  congii  of  wine  at  once. 

There  is  a  congius  in  existence,  called  the  con- 
gius  of  Vespasian,  or  the  Farnese  congius,  bearing 
an  inscription,  which  states  that  it  was  made  in  the 
year  75  A.D.,  according  to  the  standard  measure  in 
il.e  Capitol,  and  that  it  contained,  by  weight,  ten 
pounds  (Imp.  Co*,  vi.  T.  Cat.  Aug.  F.  iiii.  Cot. 
Mentura  exaeta  in  Capitotio,  P.  x.*).  By  means 
of  this  congius  the  weight  of  the  Roman  pound  has 
been  ascertained.  (Vid.  Libra.)  This  congius 
holds,  according  to  an  experiment  made  by  Dr. 
Hase  in  1824,  62037698  grains  of  distilled  water. 
Now  the  imperial  gallon  of  eight  pints,  as  determin- 
ed by  act  of  Parliament  in  1624,  holds  10  lbs.  avoir- 
dupois, or  70,000  grains  of  distilled  water.    Hence 

.......  62037-692x8 

the  number  of  pints  m  the  congius= 


70-000 

=5-9471,  as  above.    Its  capacity  in  cubic  inches  is 
2061241. 

A  congius  is  represented  in  Fabretti.* 

♦CONl'LE  (KoviXri),  a  plant,  most  probably,  as 
Sprengel  suggests,  the  Satureia  Grata,  or  Greek 
8avory.* 

OONNU'BIUM.     (Vid.  Marriage.) 

CONOPE1JM  (Kuvo-tlov),  a  gnat  curtain,  t. «.,  a 
covering  made  to  be  expanded  over  beds  and  couch- 
es to  keep  away  gnats  and  other  flying  insects,  so 
called  from  kuvoij>,  a  gnat. 

The  gnat-curtains  mentioned  by  Horace'  were 
probably  of  linen,  but  of  the  texture  of  gauze.  The 
use  of  them  is  still  common  in  Italy,  Greece,  and 
other  countries  surrounding  the  Mediterranean. 
Vonopeum  is  the  origin  of  the  English  word  canopy." 

According  to  Herodotus,"  the  Egyptian  fishermen 
used  to  provide  a  substitute  for  gnat-curtains  in  the 
following  manner :  The  fisherman,  having  through 
the  day  woriced  at  his  employment  with  his  casting- 
net  (&jifi6\iioTpov),  in  the  evening  fixed  the  point  of 
it  on  the  top  of  an  upright  pole,  so  that  it  might  be 
expanded  round  him  in  the  form  of  a  tent.  Under 
this  he  reposed,  secure  from  the  attacks  of  insects, 
which,  as  has  been  lately  proved,  will  not  pass 
through  tbe  meshes  of  a  net,  though  quite  wide 
enough  to  admit  them." 

•CON OPS  (nuvuf),  a  name  most  properly  applied 
to  the  Culex  pipiens,  or  Gnat.  Schneider,  however, 
shows  that  it  is  sometimes  indiscriminately  applied 
also  to  the  Ephemera  (Mayfly)  and  the  Phryganea." 

CONQUISITO'RES.  These  were  persons  em- 
ployed to  go  about  the  country  and  impress  soldiers, 


I.  (Cic  ad  Att,,  in.,  8.— Curt.,  vi.,  J.)— t.  (Quint.,  1.  c— 
Compare  Cm.  ad  Fun.,  viii.,  1.— Senec.,  De  Brerit.  Tit.— De 
Benef.,  ii.,  16.— Suet.,  Veep.,  18.— JuL.  87.)— *.  (Rhem.  Fans., 
» , 74.)— 4.  (De  Re  Rust.,  c  47.)— 5.  (H.  N.,  lir.,  **.)— «.  (See 
also  Fettoi,  i.  t.  Publica  ponders.)— 7.  (Iucript.,  p.  830.)— 8. 
(Nicaad.,  Thcr.,  oSO.— Dioecor.,  iii.,  84.— Adam*,  Append.)— 9. 
Bipod,  ix.,  ».)— 10.  (See  Judith,  i ,  f"  •  riii , » j  xri.,  19.— Jut., 
ri.,  80.— Vairo,  De  Re  Rnat.,  to.,  10,  «  8.1—11.  (ii.,  VS.)— IS. 
'Spent*,  in  Treat,  of  the  Entomological  Society  for  1834.)— IS. 
ArisM.,  D.  A.,  it.,  7.— .Elian,  N.  A.,  xhr.,  B.) 
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when  there  was  a  difficulty  in  completing  a  levy." 
Sometimes  commissioners  were  appointed  by  a  d*> 
cree  of  the  senate  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  cotv 
quisitio.* 

CONSANGUI-NEI.    (Vid.  Coohati.) 

CONSECRATIO.    (Vid.  Apotheosis.* 

CONSILIA'RII.     (Vid.  Conventus.) 

CONSI'LIUM.    (Vid.  Conventus.) 

CONSTITUTICNES.  "Constitutio  principis," 
says  Gaius,'  "  is  that  which  the  imperator  has  con- 
stituted by  decretum,  edictum,  or  epistola ;  nor  has 
it  ever  been  doubted  that  Buch  constitutio  has  the 
force  of  law,  inasmuch  as  by  law  the  imperator  re- 
ceives the  imperium."  Hence  such  laws  were  oftek 
called  principales  constitutiones. 

An  imperial  constitutio,  then,  in  its  widest  sense; 
might  mean  everything  by  which  the  head  of  the 
state  declared  his  pleasure,  either  in  a  matter  ol 
legislation,  administration,  or  jurisdiciio.  A  decre- 
tum was  a  judgment  in  a  matter  in  dispute  between 
two  parties  which  came  before  him,  either  in  the 
way  of  appeal  or  in  the  first  instance.  Edicta,  so 
called  from  their  analogy  to  tbe  old  edict,*  edictalea 
leges,  generates  leges,  leges  perpetue,  etc.,  were 
laws  binding  on  all  the  emperor's  subjects.  Under 
the  general  head  of  rescripta*  were  contained  epis- 
tola; and  subscripliones,'  which  were  the  answers 
of  the  emperor  to  those  who  consulted  liim  either 
as  public  functionaries  or  individuals.'  In  the  tone 
of  Tiberius,  the  word  rescriptum  had  hardly  obtain- 
ed the  legal  signification  of  the  time  of  Gaius.*  It 
is  evident  that  decreta  and  rescripta  could  not,  from 
their  nature,  have  the  force  of  leges  generates,  but, 
inasmuch  as  these  determinations  in  particular 
cases  might  be  of  obvious  general  application,  they 
might  gradually  obtain  the  force  of  law. 

Under  the  early  emperors,  at  least  in  tbe  time  of 
Augustus,  many  leges  were  enacted,  and  in  his  time, 
and  that  of  his  successors  to  about  the  time  of  Ha- 
drian, we  find  mention  of  numerous  senatus  con- 
sulta.  In  fact,  the  emperor,  in  whom  the  supreme 
power  was  vested  from  the  time  of  Augustus,  ex- 
ercised his  power  through  the  medium  of  a  senatus 
consultum,  which  he  introduced  by  an  oratio  or 
libellus,  and  the  senatus  consultum  was  said  to  be 
made  "  imperatore  auctore."  Probably,  about  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  senatus  consults  became  less  com- 
mon, and  finally  imperial  constitutiones  became  the 
common  form  in  which  a  law  was  made. 

At  a  later  period,  in  the  Institutes,  it  is  declared, 
that  whatever  the  imperator  determined  (conttituit) 
by  epistola,  or  decided  judicially  (cognotcau  decre- 
vit),  or  declared  by  edict,  was  law ;  with  this  lim- 
itation, that  those  constitutions  were  not  laws 
which  in  their  nature  were  limited  to  special  cases. 

Under  the  general  head  of  constitutiones  we  also 
read  of  mandata,  or  instructions  by  the  Ceesar  to 
his  officers. 

Many  of  these  constitutions  art  preserved  in  their 
original  form  in  tbe  extant  orx'es.  (Vid.  Codex 
Thiodosianos,  &C.) 

CONSUA'DA,  a  festival,  with  (pmes,  celebrated 
by  the  Romans,  according  to  Fesuis,  Ovid,*  and 
others,  in  honour  of  Consus,  the  god  of  secret  de- 
liberation, or,  according  to  Livy,"  of  Neptunus 
Equestris.  Plutarch,"  Dionysius  of  Halicarnas 
sus,"  and  the  Pseudo  Asconius,  however,"  say  that 
Neptunus  Equestris  and  Consus  were  only  different 
names  for  one  and  the  same  deity.  It  was  solem- 
nized e**ery  year  in  tbe  circus  by  the  symbolical 
ceremony  of  uncovering  an  altar  dedicated  to  the 

1.  (Hirt.,  De  Bell.  Alex.,  i.,  St.— LiT.,  Mi.,  11  )— S.  (L;t., 
xxt.,  5.)— 3.  ({.,  6.)— 4.  (Qaiue,  i.,  OS.)— S.  (Gains,  1.,  Tt,  Vt, 
Ac.)— 0.  (Gains,  i.,  04,  00,  104.)— 7.  (Win..  F.p.,  x.,  *.)— 8.  (Ta- 
cit., Ann.,  Ti., ».)— 0.  (Feet.,  iii.,  100.)— 10.  (u.  0.)— 11.  (Queal 
Rom.,  43.)  —  l»-  (ii.,  SI.)  — 13.  (ad  Cic.  in  Verr.,  p.  14*.  t-> 
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god,  which  m  buried  in  the  earth.  For  Romalus, 
Who  was  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  feetiv at, 
was  said  to  have  discovered  an  altar  in  the  earth 
on  that  spot.*  The  solemnity  took  place  on  the 
Slst  of  August  with  hone  'and  chariot  races,  and 
libations  were  poured  into  the  tames  which  eon* 
ranted  the  sacrifices.  During  these  festive  games, 
horses  and  moles  were  not  allowed  to  do  any  work, 
and  were  adorned  with  garlands  of  dowers.  It  was 
at  their  first  celebration  that,  according  to  the  aa- 
cieMt  legend,  the  Sabine  maidens  were  carried  off.* 
Virgil,*1  in  speaking  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  de- 
scribes it  as  having  occarred  during  the  celebration 
of  the  Circensian  games,  which  can  only  be  account- 
ed for  by  supposing  that  the  great  Cireenaian  games, 
m  subsequent  times,  superseded  the  ancient  Con- 
stadia,  and  that  thus  the  poet  substituted  games 
of  us  own  time  for  ancient  ooes— a  favourite  prac- 
tice with  Virgil ;  or  that  he  only  meant  to  say  the 
rape  took  piece  at  the  weU-kaown  festival  in  the 
circus  (the  Consuaha),  without  thinking  of  the  ludi 
cucensea,  properly  so  called. 

CONSUL,  the  joint  president  of  the  Roman  Ke- 
pubiie.  "  Without  doubt  the  name  consults  means 
nothing  more  than  simply  colleagues ;  the  syllable 
tut  is  found  in  prttsul  and  exnU,  where  it  signifies 
one  wkou ;  thus  consults  is  tantamnnnt  to  constntes, 
the  name  given  to  Jupiter's  council  of  gods."4  This 
is  not  quite  correct  The  syllable  sul  contains  the 
root  or  the  verb  saUo,  "  to  go",  or  "  oome ;"  and 
ctm-ni-ntm  is  merely  "  a  coming  together,"  like  cm- 
•ratio,  couth.  So  consults  are  "  those  who  oome 
together,"  -rata.  "  be  who  goes  before,"  exsul  "  he 
who  goes  out."  The  institution  of  consuls  or  joint 
presidents  of  the  state  seems  to  have  been  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  first  principles  of  the 
Kenan  political  system.  The  old  tradition  with 
regard  to  the  first  two  kings  seems  to  point  directly 
to  something  of  the  kind,  and  Servius,  in  his  Con- 
stitution, is  said  to  have  provided  for  a  restoration 
of  the  old  division  of  the  sovereign  power  between 
two  foactiBsaries.  They  do  not,  however,  appear 
to  have  existed  under  this  name  till  after  the  ex- 
iiuisios)  of  Tareniains,  when  L  Junius  Brntos  and 
L  Taiqiiiaaiii  CoHataws  (or  M.  Hocatius*)  were  ap- 
pointed  chief  magistrates  at  Rome  with  this  title. 
At  first  the  eonsnls  were  the  ear/  supreme  officers 
at  Rome,  and  had  all  the  power  of  the  kings  whom 
they  succeeded.  Cicero*  ascribes  to  them  the  regis 
pate-ass :  "  Idqns  in  repobbca  nostra  m»-rim»  va- 
Imt,  Quod  ei  ngmlu  potest**  pnefoit— quod  et  in  his 
etiam  qui  none  regnant  manet."  "  Quibus  autem 
regit  pttastas  son  plaouit,  non  ii  nemini,  sed  noa 
seespar  tmi  parere  vonerant."  Their  dress  was 
regal,  with  the  exception  of  the  golden  crown,  which 
they  did  not  wear  at  all,  and  the  trabca,  which  they 
only  wore  on  the  occasion  of  a  triumph.  They  had 
ivory  sceptres  surmounted  by  eagles;  in  the  public 
leaemhli-i  they  sat  upon  a  throne  (sella  curulis); 
they  had  an-  elevated  seat  m.  the  senate,  where 
they  presided!  they  appointed  the  public  treasurers ; 
they  made  peace  and  contracted  foreign  alliances ; 
they  had  thejurisdicUo,  i  e^  they  were  the  supreme 
judges  in  aU  suits,  whence  we  also  find  them  called 
erasures ;  and  they  had  the  imptrium,  or  supreme 
cosamand  of  the  armies  of  the  state.  The  most 
prominent  outward  symbols  of  their  authority  were 
tae  Josses,  or  bundle  of  rods  surrounding  an  axe, 
asd  borne  before  the  nmsuts  by  twelve  lictors  or 


At  first  esch  of  the  consuls  had  his  own  twelve 
;  hut  P.  Valerius,  called  Publico!*,  from  his 


I.  (C-asw«N>-b-^,Hi-t.It(-B,T«LL.iiol««»*ad810.) 
-«.  (Vara,  V  tittf.  l-«t-,».,I— Di«T».,i.,».— Ctc.,D.Rir|t, 
t,T.)  — ».  fi-,™»«.)-l  (Niabakr,  Hut.  Hob-  i.  p. 

uri-s.  (Foirb.,  ut.-  ».>-«.  (D.  Ut •,  fit,  a.) 
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attention  to  the  wishes  of  the  popuhts,  er  ongmal 
burgesses,  removed  the  axe  from  the  fastts,  and 
allowed  only  one  of  the  consuls  to  be  preceded  by 
the  lictors  while  tbey  were  in  Rome.  The  other 
consul  was  attended  only  by  a  single  accensus.  This 
division  of  the  honours  was  so  arranged  that  the 
consuls  enjoyed  the  outward  distinctions  alternately 
from  month  to  month  -,  the  elder  of  the  two  consuls 
received  the  fasces  for  the  first  month,  and  so  on, 
till  the  reign  of  Augustus,  wben  it  was  decreed  by 
the  hex  Julia  ct  Papia  Poppa*,  that  the  precedence 
should  be  given  to  him  who  had  the  greater  num- 
ber of  children.  To  this  alternation  in  the  honours 
of  the  consulate  Horace  seems  to  refer  indirectly, 
when  he  says, 

"  Virtu*.  rtpulstt  nescia  tordida, 
Intammatu  fulgct  konoribus : 
Nee  sumit  out  ponit  secures 
Arbitrio  popularis  aura."' 
While  they  were  out  of  Rome,  and  at  the  head  oi 
the  army,  the  consuls  retained  the  axes  in  the  fas- 
ces, and  each  had  his  own  lictors  as  before  the  time 
of  Valerius. 

The  consuls  were  for  some  time  chosen  only 
from  the  populus  or  patricians,  and,  consequently,  al- 
ways sided  with  their  own  order  in  the  long  strag- 
gle which  was  carried  on  between  the  patricians 
and  the  commonalty.  The  first  shock  to  their  pow- 
er was  given  by  the  appointment  of  the  tribuni  pie  ■ 
bis,  who  were  a  sort  of  plebeian  consols,  and,  like 
the  others,  were  originally  two  in  number.  They 
presided  at  the  comiti*  tribute,  or  assemblies  of  the 
pUbs,  as  the  consuls  did  at  the  other  comiti*,  and 
had  the  right  of  interposing  a  veto,  which  put  a  stop 
to  any  consular  or  senatorial  measure.  The  con- 
sular office  was  suspended  in  B.C.  451,  and  its  func- 
tions performed  by  a  board  of  ten  high  commission- 
ers (decemviri),  appointed  to  frame  a  code  of  laws, 
according  to  a  motion  of  the  tribune  Terentios.  On 
the  re-establishment  of  the  consulship  in  B.C.  444. 
the  tribunes  proposed  that  one  of  the  consuls  should 
be  chosen  from  the  plebeians,  and  this  gave  rise  to 
a  serious  and  long-protracted  struggle  between  the 
two  orders,  in  the  course  of  which  the  office  of  con- 
sul was  again  suspended,  and  its  functions  admin- 
istered by  a  board  of  tribuni  mUitarts,  corresponding 
to  the  orparrrroi  at  Athens.  At  length,  in  B.C.  806, 
the  plebeians  succeeded  m  procuring  one  of  the  con- 
suls to  be  elected  from  their  own  body,  and  after 
that  time  both  consuls  were  occasionally  plebeians. 

The  prerogatives  and  functions  which  were  ori- 
ginally engrossed  by  the  consols,  were  afterward 
divided  between  them,  and  different  magistrates 
appointed  to  relieve  them  under  the  great  pressure 
of  business  introduced  by  the  increase  of  the  state. 
The  censors,  appointed  in  B.C.  443,  performed  some 
of  their  duties,  and  the  praetors,  first  elected  in  B.C. 
968,  undertook  the  chief  part  of  the  jurisdictio,  or 
judicial  functions  of  the  consuls.  When  a  consul 
was  appointed  to  some  command  or  office  out  of 
Rome,  be  was  said  proviniium  accipere ;  and  when 
the  consul  was  appointed  to  a  foreign  command  af- 
ter the  expiration  of  his  year  of  office,  he  was  call- 
ed proconsul.  In  the  Creek  writers  on  Roman  his- 
tory, the  consuls  are  called  faunx,  the  proconsuls 
bimitaroi.  The  consul  might  also  be  superseded 
by  the  dictator,  who  was  appointed  with  absolute 
power  for  certain  emergencies.  A  similar  authori- 
ty, however,  was  occasionally  vested  in  the  consuls 
themselves  by  virtue  of  the  senatus  decretum,  which 
was  worded,  Yidmmt  consults  n*  quid  respublie*  det- 
rimenti  capiat,  i.  e.,  "  Let  the  consuls  lqpk  to  it,  that 
no  harm  befalls  the  state." 

The  consuls  were  elected  some  time  before  tbey 
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entered  upon  their  office,  and  tin  then  were  called 
conrultt  detignati.  In  later  times  they  entered  on 
thei'  office  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  were  obliged 
to  take  the  oath  of  office  within  the  five  days  follow- 
ing, the  effect  of  which  they  had  to  repeat  in  an  oath 
which  they  took  on  quitting  their  office  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  commencement  of  the  consulate 
was  always  celebrated  by  a  solemn  procession  to 
the  Capitol,  and  a  sacrifice  there  to  Jupiter  Capito- 
linus,  and  after  that  there  was  a  great  meeting  of 
the  senate.  By  the  Lex  Annalit  (B.C.  181)  it  was 
decreed  that  the  consul  should  be  43  years  of  age.' 
But  many  were  elected  consuls  at  an  earlier  age. 
It  was  also  a  law  that  an  interval  of  ten  years 
should  elapse  between  two  elections  of  the  same 
person  to  the  office  of  consul ;  but  this  law  was  not 
strictly  observed,  and  instances  occur  of  five  or  six 
re-elections  to  this  office.  C.  Marius  was  seven 
times  consul 

The  office  of  consul  continued  after  the  downfall 
of  the  Republic.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  the  con- 
suls were  no  longer  elected  by  the  people,  but  were 
appointed  by  the  senate ;  and  subsequently  the  num- 
ber was  increased,  and  consuls  were  appointed  for 
a  part  of  the  year  only,  till  at  last  it  became  only  an 
honorary  or  complimentary  appointment  In  these 
times  the  consuls  were  divided  into  several  classes : 
the  contuks  ordinarii,  who  were  the  nearest  repre- 
sentatives of  the  older  consuls ;  the  consult*  tuffccti, 
appointed  by  the  emperors  for  the  rest  of  the  year ; 
and  the  conrultt  honorarii,  who  had  only  the  name, 
without  a  shadow  of  authority. 

The  consuls,  like  the  &pxav  txuvvuoc  at  Athens, 
gave  their  names  to  the  year ;  calendars  or  annual 
registers  were  kept  for  this  purpose,  and  called 
Fasti  Contularet.  The  last  consul  knuvvpoc  was 
Basilius  junior,  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  A.U.C. 
1894,  A.D.  641. 

CONTRACTUS.    (Vid.  Obligations*  ) 

CONTUBERNA'LES  (avoapioi).  This  word,  in 
Us  original  meaning,  signified  men  who  served  in 
the  same  army  and  lived  in  the  same  tent.  It  is  de- 
rived from  taberna  (afterward  tabernaculum),  which, 
according  to  Festus,  was  the  original  name  for  a 
military  tent,  as  it  was  made  of  boards  (tabula). 
Each  tent  was  occupied  by  ten  soldiers  (contubcrna- 
Ict),  with  a  subordinate  officer  at  their  head,  who 
was  called  decanut,  and  in  later  times  caput  contu- 
bernii.* 

Young  Romans  of  illustrious  families  used  to  ac- 
company a  distinguished  general  on  his  expeditions 
or  to  his  province,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  under 
bis  superintendence  a  practical  training  in  the  art 
of  war  or  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  and 
were,  like  soldiers  living  in  the  same  tent,  called  his 
contubernaUt.' 

In  a  still  wider  sense,  the  name  contubernaUt  was 
applied  to  persons  connected  by  ties  of  intimate 
friendship  and  living  under  the  same  roof,4  and 
hence,  when  a  free  man  and  a  slave,  or  two  slaves, 
who  were  not  allowed  to  contract  a  legal  marriage, 
lived  together  as  husband  and  wife,  they  were  call- 
ed contubernaUt ;  and  their  connexion,  as  well  as 
their  place  of  residence,  contubernium*  Cicero* 
calls  Csaar  the  contubernaUt  of  Quirinus,  thereby 
alluding  to  the  fact  that  Ctesar  had  allowed  his  own 
statue  to  be  erected  in  the  temple  of  Quirinus.' 

C O N T U B E'R N I U M.    (Vid.  Contcbbbkaleb, 

CoNCOBINA.) 

CONTUS  (kovtoc ,  from  Ktvriu,  I  prick  or  pierce) 


1.  (Cic,  Philips,  »,  17, 47.}—*.  (Vagal,  De  Re  MiL,  ii,  8, 
U-— Compare  Cm.,  Pro  Ligar,  7.— Hirt,  Bell.  Alex.,  10.— Dn- 
aenb.  ad  Lit.,  ».,  2.)  —  3.  (Cic,  Pro  Coal,  SO.— Pro  Plane,  11. 
— Suet,  Jul.,  4S.  —Tacit,  Agr.,  5.  —  Frontin,  Strateg,  jr.,  1, 
1.  — Plutarch,  Pomp.,  I.)— 4.  (Cie,  ad  Fam„  ix,  2.—  Plin., 
Spist.,  ii.,  13.)— 4.  (Colum.,  xii,  1,  3  ;  i.,  8.— Patron,  Sat.,  96. 
-Tacit,  Hist,  i,4S;  iii.,74.)— 0.  (ad  Att, xiii.. »* )— 7.  {Vid. 
te.  ad  AU.,  xii,  45.— Suet,  Jul.,  70.) 


was,  as  Nonius1  expresses  it,  a  long  and  strong 
wooden  pole  or  stake,  with  a  pointed  iron  at  the 
one  end.*  It  was  used  for  various  purposes,  but 
chiefly  as  a  punt-pole  by  sailors,  who,  in  shallow 
water,  thrust  it  into  the  ground,  and  thus  pushed  on 
the  boat.*  It  also  served  as  a  means  to  sound  the 
depth  of  the  water.4  At  a  later  period,  when  the 
Romans  became  acquainted  with  the  huge  lances 
or  pikes  of  some  of  the  northern  barbarians,  the 
word  contut  was  applied  to  this  kind  of  weapon; 
and  the  long  pikes  peculiar  to  the  Sarmatians  were 
always  designated  by  this  name.' 

CONVENI'RE  IN  MANUM.    {Vid.  Mabbiaoe.) 

CONVE'NTUS  (ovvoooc,  owovaia,  or  owayuyi)) 
is  properly  a  name  which  may  be  given  to  any  as- 
sembly of  men  who  meet  for  a  certain  purpose. 
But  when  the  Romans  had  reduced  foreign  coun- 
tries into  the  form  of  provinces,  the  word  convent™ 
assumed  a  more  definite  meaning,  and  was  applied 
to  the  whole  body  of  Roman  citizens  who  were  ei- 
ther permanently  or  temporarily  settled  in  a  prov- 
ince.' In  order  to  facilitate  the  administration  of 
justice,  a  province  was  divided  into  a  number  of 
districts  or  circuits,  each  of  which  was  called  eon- 
ventut,  forum,  or  juritdictio.'  Roman  citizens  liv- 
ing in  a  province  were  entirely  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  proconsul,  except  in  the  towns  which 
had  the  Jus  Italioum,  which  had  magistrates  of  their 
own  with  a  jurisdictio,  from  whom  there  was,  no 
doubt,  an  appeal  to  the  proconsul ;  and  at  certain 
times  of  the  year,  fixed  by  the  proconsul,  they  as- 
sembled in  the  chief  town  of  the  district,  and  this 
meeting  bore  the  name  of  conventus  (ovvoioe). 
Hence  the  expressions,  conventnt  agere,  peragere, 
convocarc,  dimittert,  iyopaioyr  (sc.  iuipae)  uytiv, 
dec.*  At  this  conventus  litigant  parties  applied  to 
the  proconsul,  who  selected  a  number  of  judges 
from  the  conventus  to  try  their  causes.1'  The  pro- 
consul himself  presided  at  the  trials,  and  pronoun- 
ced the  sentence  according  to  the  views  of  the 
judges,  who  were  his  assessors  (consilium  or  eontil 
iarii).'  As  the  proconsul  had  to  carry  on  all  official 
proceedings  in  the  Latin  language,"  he  was  always 
attended  by  an  interpreter.1'  These  conventus  ap- 
pear to  have  been  generally  held  after  the  proconsul 
had  settled  the  military  affairs  of  the  province ;  at 
least,  when  Cnear  was  proconsul  of  Gaul,  he  made 
it  a  regular  practice  to  hold  the  conventus  after  his 
armies  had  retired  to  their  winter-quarters. 

Niebuhr"  supposes  that,  after  the  peace  of  Cau- 
dium,  and  before  any  country  had  been  made  a  Ro- 
man province,  the  name  conventus  was  applied  to 
the  body  of  Roman  citizens  sojourning  or  residing 
at  Capua,  Coma,  and  eight  other  Campanian  towns. 

CONVI/VIUM.    {Vid.  Symtosium.) 

•CONVOLVULUS,  I.  a  species  of  Caterpillar, 
mentioned  by  Pliny14  as  doing  great  damage  to  the 
vineyards.  It  derives  its  name  from  rolling  itself 
up  in  the  leaf,  after  having  half  cut  through  the 
small  stem  which  connects  the  latter  with  the  vine. 
Modern  naturalists  make  it  the  same  with  the  Pyre* 
litvitit.1* 

•II.  A  plant,  the  Bindweed,  of  which  several 
kinds  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers.  Thy 
C.  Arventit  is  the  auiXai  of  Dioseorides,"  with  the 


1.  (xriii.,84.)— S.  (Virg,  JEn,  y,  20B.)~3.  (Hon.,  Od.,  ix  , 
287.— Virg.,  1.  c— Id,  vi,  SOS.) — 4.  (Festue,  •.  r.  Percunctatio 
— Dooat.  ad  Terent,  Hee,  I.,  ii.,  8.)  —  5.  (ViTg.,  Mn.,  ix,  410. 
— Tacit,  Hist,  i,  44 ;  iii.,  S7.  —  Lamprid.,  Coramod,  13.) — 0 
(Tacit,  Hiat,  l,  79.— Id,  Ann.,  vi,  35.—  Stat..  AchiU,  ii.,  410. 
— Val.  Flacc,  Ti.,  16S,  at  al.)  —  7.  (Cic  in  Verr.,  it.,  13  ;  y., 
SO.— Cess.,  Bell.  Civ.,  ii.,  SI.— Hirt.,  Bell.  Aft.,  97  )— 8.  (Cic.  in 
Verr.,  ii,  15.— Plin,  Ep,  x,  5.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  iii,  1,  3;  T,SSJ 
— 9.  (Caa,  Bell.  Gall,  i,  54  ;  t,  1 ;  riii,  46.— Act.  Apoat,  xix,, 
S8.)— 10.  (Cic  in  Verr,  ii,  IS,  Ac—  Niebuhr,  Hint.  Rom,  iii, 
p.  732.)— II.  (Val.  Max..  II,  ii,  2.)— IS.  (Cic  in  Verr,  iii,  37 
— Ep.  ad  Fam,  xiii,  540—13.  (Hist.  Rom,  iii,  p.  340.)— 14 
(H.  N,  xni,  38.)— 15.  (Plin,  ed.  Paackoucke,  toU  xi..  p.  180.) 
-10.  (hr„  144.) 
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epithet  of  Xeia,  in  opposition  to  the  ajii\a%  rpaxeta,1 
the  same  with  the  Smilax  lata  of  Pliny.*  This 
species  does  great  injur;  to  the  com,  and  its  roots 
are  not  easily  eradicated.  Billerbeck  censures  Sib- 
thorp  for  confounding  it  with  the  nepucMutvov  of 
Dioscoridea.'  The  C.  Senium,  also  called  o/tiXaf, 
is  the  iiaXaKOKiaooc  of  the  Geoponica,*  and  the 
Comdvulut  of  Pliny.*  It  has  white,  bell-shaped 
Hewers,  and  derives  its  name  from  growing  in 
hedges,  and  places  adjacent  to  these  ("  eepee  et  vi- 
cn*  omnia  implical").  It  is  also  called  'laaiuvti, 
from  'lam>,  the  goddess  of  healing.*  Sibthorp  found 
it  everywhere  in  the  hedges  of  Greece.  The  C. 
Scamnumia,  or  Scammony,'  is  the  plant  the  inspis- 
sated juice  of  which  is  the  Scammony  of  the  shops, 
■  well-known  purgative.  This  article  has  been 
known  from  a  very  early  period  ;  it  is  mentioned 
by  Hippocrates,  and  many  peculiar  virtues  were  at- 
tributed to  it  at  that  time :  now,  however,  it  is  con- 
sidered only  as  an  active  cathartic.  The  plant  is 
spread  over  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  nearly  the  whole 
East.  Sibthorp  found  it  growing  in  many  parts  of 
Ijvadia  and  the  Peloponnesus  or  Morea.*  The 
C.  SeUanella  is  the  Kpu/iSti  QaXaoola,  or  Sea-Kale.* 

♦CONUS  (kuvoj),  a  term  applied  by  Galen"  and 
Panl  of  i£ginau  to  the  Pinu*  rylvatrit,  or  wild 
Pine.  It  is  commonly  used,  however,  to  signify  the 
.Vvx  Pinea,  or  the  fruit  of  the  Pine-tree.  Athentens 
says  that  Theophrastus  called  the  tree  irtvuij,  and 
the  fruit  kudos." 

•CONY'ZA  (xfovfa),  a  plant,  three  species  of 
which  are  described  by  Dioscorides."  "  Owing  to 
recent  changes  in  the  Botanical  terminology,"  ob- 
serves Adams,  "  there  is  now  considerable  difficulty 
tn  applying  scientific  names  to  these  three  species. 
The  older  authorities  referred  them  all  to  the  genus 
Cm.vza,  or  Fleabane,  and  Stackhouse  still  does  so, 
Sot  hesitatingly."  Sprengel,  upon  the  whole,  prefers 
the  following  distribution  of  them.  1.  Inula  viecota 
Ait.  2.  Imda  nautili*,  or  Erigcron  graveoleiu.  9. 
Inula  ocubie  Ckritti.  Dierbach  makes  the  irdrofa 
•>f  Hippocrates  the  Ambrosia  maririma.1* 

COOPTATtE.    {Vid.  Collioioh.) 

CCPHINTJS  (nofti-or),  a  large  kind  of  wicker 
Basket,  made  of  willow  branches."  From  Aris- 
tophanes" it  would  seem  that  it  was  used  by  the 
Greeks  as  a  basket  or  cage  for  birds.  The  Romans 
used  it  for  agricultural  purposes ;  and  Columella," 
in  describing  a  method  of  procuring  early  cucum- 
bers, says  that  they  should  be  sown  in  well-manu- 
red soil,  kept  in  a  cophinns,  so  that  in  this  case  we 
have  to  consider  it  as  a  kind  of  portable  hot-bed. 
Juvenal,1*  when  speaking  of  the  Jews,  uses  the  ex- 
pression cophinue  et  fcenum  (a  truss  of  hay),  figura- 
tively to  designate  their  high  degree  of  poverty. 
( Vtd.  Coasii.) 

•CORACI/NTJS  {koookivoc),  a  species  of  Fish,  the 
same  with  the  oawiplric,  according  to  Atheneus. 
{Vid.  Sapekdi.) 

•CORALLTUM  (koo6X\u>v).  "From  the  brief 
notices,"  observes  Adams,  "which  Arrian,"  He- 
sychius,**  and  Dionysius,*1  all  of  whom  mention 
this  term,  supply,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  satis- 
factorily what  species  of  the  Corallina  were  known 
ti  the  ancients." 

•CORALI/IS,  a  stone  resembling  vermilion,  and 
brought  from  India  and  Syene."  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  red  coral.    The  ancients  thought  coral 


L  (Theopar-K ,  H  N.,  iii.,  18.)— a.  (R.  N.,  rri,  10 ;  xxar., 
Mj-S.  (iT„  M.r-4.  (ii.,  «,  Sl.)-5.  (H.  N.,  xxi.,  8  et  1«.>- 
*.  (BOWroeck.  Flora  Clatrica,  p.  44.)— 7.  (Dioecnr.,  it.,  171.— 
TW.iaieal .  ft  P.,  rr.,«;  ix.,  1,  et  I0.)-8  (Billerbeck,  1.  e.) 
-9.  rtKoaw.,  iL,  147.)— 10.  (De  SimpL.TJU-ll.  (Yii.,  *.)— 
It.  (Adaane,  Append.,  a.  T.)— IS.  (iii.,  136.— Theophraet.,  H.  P.. 
ti,  I,  9.^—14.  (Adams,  Append.,  a.  t.) — 15.  (Mar.  Attic  ana 
Beer*.,  e.  t.  '/  #«x«}-'«-  (At.,  1SJ3.J-17.  (xi.,  S,  p.  400, 
•d.  Sin)— 16  <««»-  '"••  '*•  "d  '■■'  M*.)— 1».  (Peripl.)— SO. 
iLr*    •■  »  >— *1.  (!>•  Sit.  Orb.)— «.  (PJin.  H.  N    ttxtu.,  10  ) 


to  grow  as  a  vegetable  underneath  the  waves,  and 
to  harden  into  stone  when  removed  from  its  native 
element.' 

•CORAX  (nSpaf).  I.  the  Raven,  or  Comts  co- 
rax,  L.  "This,"  remarks  Adams,  "is  generally 
held  to  be  the  Corvut  of  Virgil ;  but  the  latter,  ac- 
cording to  Pennant,  was  the  Rook,  or  Corvut  frugi- 
legue,  which,  he  says,  is  the  only  species  that  is  gre- 
garious ;  and  Virgil  pointedly  refers  to  flocks  of  Co- 
«.'  This,  however,  is  not  strictly  correct,  for  the 
hooded  crow  and  the  jackdaw  are  often  to  be  seen 
in  flocks.  Dr.  Trail  informs  me  that  he  has  seen 
flocks  of  hooded  crows,  consisting  of  many  hun- 
dreds. Aristotle*  applies  this  term  also  to  a  water- 
bird.    It  probably  was  a  sort  of  cormorant."* 

•II.  Probably  the  Trigla  hirundo,  L.,  or  Tuft-fish. 
Gesner,  however,  makes  no  distinction  between  it 
and  the  koookIvoc.    Coray  is  undecided.* 

CORBIS,  dim.  CO'RBULA,  CORBI'CULA,  a 
Basket  of  very  peculiar  form  and  common  use 
among  the  Romans,  both  for  agricultural  and  other 
purposes  ;  so  called,  according  to  Varro,*  "  Quod 
to  epicat  aut  aliud  quid  corruebant ;"  or,  according 
to  Isidorns,7  "  Quia  curvatis  virgie  eontexitur."  It 
was  made  of  osiers  twisted  together,'  and  of  a  con- 
ical or  pyramidal  shape  (rcKiyuara  ix  Xoypu  itvoa- 
fiociSii'  A  basket  answering  precisely  to  this  de- 
scription, both  in  form  and  material,  is  Btfll  to  be 
seen  in  every-day  use  among  the  Campanian  peas- 
antry, which  is  called,  in  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try, "  la  corbella,"  a  representation  of  which  is  in- 
troduced in  the  lower  portion  of  the  annexed  wood- 
cut.   The  hook  attached  to  it  by  a  string  is  for  the 


purpose  of  suspending  it  to  a  branch  of  the  tree  into 
which  the  man  climbs  to  pick  his  oranges,  lemons, 
olives,  or  figs.  The  upper  portion  of  the  woodcut" 
represents  a  Roman  farm,  in  which  a  farming  man, 
in  the  shape  of  a  dwarfish  satyr,  is  seen  with  a  pole 
(uoiXKa)  across  his  shoulder,  to  each  end  of  which 
is  suspended  a  basket  resembling  in  every  respect 
the  Campanian  corbella ;  all  which  coincidences  of 
name,  form,  and  description  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  term  with  the  object  represented. 
As  the  corbis  was  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
it  is  often  distinguished  by  a  corresponding  epithet, 
indicating  the  particular  service  to  which  it  was  ap- 
plied ;  as,  for  instance,  corbie  meeeoria,"  which  was 
used  in  husbandry  for  measuring  corn  in  the  car, 
and  is  therefore  opposed  to  the  modiue,  in  which 


1.  (Moore'i  Ana  Mineral.,  p.  177.)— 3.  (Goor*.,  i.,  410.)— 3. 
(H.  A.,  viii.,  5.)— 4.  (Adam*,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 5.  (Plin.,  II.  N, 
xxxii.,  11. — Iaidor.,  xii.,  0.)  —  6.  (De  Ling.  Lat.,  T.,  ISO,  ed. 
MOlkr.)— 7.  (Orig.,  xx.,  ».)— 8.  (Varro,  De  Re  Rort.,  i.,  99, 4 1. 
— Iaidor.,  ColnmelL,  11.  cc.) — 0.  (Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.,  v.,  7,  8.)— 
10.  (Antichita  di  Eroolano,  torn,  iii.,  V»v.  S».)—  II.  (Cic-  Pre 
8ext.,S8.— Compare  Varro, De  Re  Rant., i  ,53.— Proper!  ,EIaf , 
IV..  ii„  S»  — TWid  Met.,  xii.,  MS.) 
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CORNELIA  LEX. 


«M  grain  waa  measured  -  after  thrashing ;'  corbu 
palulatorim,  which  held  a  certain  measure  of  green 
tood  for  cattle  ;*  corbit  comtricta,  when  pot  over 
the  noses  of  cattle  with  Bore  mouths,  like  a  muzzle, 
to  prevent  them  from  nibbing  their  lips.'  These 
were  all  of  the  larger  sort,  the  same  as  that  men- 
tioned by  Plautus,4  "  Gtritott  tumid*  wtrit  turum 
corbibut." 

The  smaller  basket  (corbuU)  was  need  for  gath- 
ering fruit'  {akqitot  eorbulat  uvtrum*) ;  as  a  bread- 
basket (corbula.  pomt1) ;  for  carrying  up  viands  from 
the  kitchen  to  the  camaeulum  f  and  when  Nero  at- 
tempted to  cut  through  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  he 
put  the  earth  into  a  eorbula,  which  he  took  from  a 
soldier,  and  carried  it  away  on  his  shoulders  (Au- 
mum  eorbula  congettam'),  which  identifies  the  sort 
of  basket  termed  k6+woc  by  Josephus,"  which  con- 
stituted part  of  the  marching  accoutrements  of  ev- 
ery Roman  soldier. 

The  corbit  was  also  used  in  the  Roman  navy. 
Being  filled  with  stones,  it  afforded  a  substitute  for 
an  anchor  in  places  where  the  soil  was  impervious 
to,  or  not  sufficiently  tenacious  for,  the  fluke  of  an 
anchor,"  wbioh  practice  is  not  yet  forsaken,  for  the 
writer  has  repeatedly  seen  the  identical  "eorbtlW 
delineated  above  so  applied  in  the  bay  of  Mola  di 
Qaieta. 

CO'RBIT^,  merchantmen  of  the  larger  class, 
so  called  because  they  hang  out  a  corbit  at  the  mast- 
head for  a  sign."  They  were  also  termed  onertrut ; 
and  hence  Piautos,  in  order  to  designate  the  vora- 
cious appetites  of  some  women,  says,  "  Corbitam 
cibi  oomesse  possunt.""  They  were  noted  for  their 
heavy  build  and  sluggish  sailing,14  and  carried  pas- 
sengers as  well  as  merchandise,  answering  to  the 
targe  "  felucca"  of  the  present  day.  Cicero  pro- 
posed to  take  a  passage  in  one  of  these  vessels  from 
Rhegium  to  Patrte,  which  he  opposes  to  the  smarter 
class  of  packets  (actuariola,1*). 

•COR'CHORUS  (K6pxofMc~„  a  plant,  probably  the 
same  with  the  Jews'  Mallow,  or  Corckorut  olitoriut. 
It  is  still  used  as  a  potherb  by  the  Jews  at  Aleppo. 
A  Japanese  species  of  this  shrub  is  well  known  in 
Great  Britain,  according  to  Adams ;  but  the  Cor- 
chorut  olitoriut  is  seldom  cultivated." 

•CORDTfLUS  (KopMXoe ),  an  amphibious  animal 
described  by  Aristotle.1'  "From  the  discussions 
of  Belon,  Rondelet,  Gesner,  and  Schneider,  it  would 
appear  to  be  settled,"  remarks  Adams,"  that  it  was 
a  sort  of  Lizard,  probably  a  variety  of  the  Siren  Lu- 
certina." 

II.  The  fry  of  the  Tunny-fish,  according  to  Pliny. 
Modern  naturalists,  however,  think  that  it  is  proba- 
bly a  variety  of  the  Scomber-tkynnut,  L." 

*CORIANDRUM  (Kopiavvov  or  Kopiov"),  Cori- 
ander, or  Conundrum  tativum.  It  grows  wild  in 
Italy.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  strong  smell 
of  bedbugs  (tow,  "  a  bedbug")  which  the  seed  has 
when  fresh.  Theophrastus  says  there  were  several 
kinds."'  According  to  Pliny,'1  Coriander-seed,  ta- 
ken in  moderate  quantities,  was  good  in  aiding  di- 
gestion i  and  the  ancients,  therefore,  generally  took 
it  after  eating.  Siblhorp  makes  the  modern  Greek 
name  to  be  noplavipov  or  Kauaiapaf.  He  found  it 
in  Peloponnesus  (the  Morea)  and  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus.1' 

1.  (CMo.De  Re  Rast,  1M.>— *.  (Colon.,  VI.,  iii.,  5  ;  XL,  it, 
*tJ— *.  (Vegot:,Art.V»telw.,ii.,».)— 4.  <Uicch.,IV.,i«.,ei.) 
-4.  (Cito,  Da  Re  Ruat..  ii.,  5.— Colam.,  XII.,  l.,8.)— «.  (Varru, 
Oe  Re  Rut.,  i.,  IS.)— 7.  (Oeiliin,  ap.  Nob.,  a,  r.  Corbit.)— a 
(Pint.,  A«1.,IL,  til,  •».)-».  <8Mt.,Naro,M.)— M.(BaU.Jod- 
lii.,  5,  *  3.) — II.  (Arrian,  Ko.— Eonap.  ap.  Said.,  a.  t.  Zt5/«a.) 
—IB.  (Feetae.— Nonine,  e.  t.)— IS.  (Cm.,  IV.,  i.,  SO.)— 1*.  (iu- 
til.  ap.  Non.,  a.  t.  Corbitei.— Plant,  Pan.,  III.,  i.,  4.) — 1*.  (Ep. 
ad  Att.,  itu,  «.)— 18.  (Thaophnut.,  B.  P.,  Tii.,  7.— Adama,  Ap- 
pend, a.  t.)— 17.  ,'U.  A.,  i.,  *.)— 18  (Ariitot,  ™L,  SI.— Plin., 
H.  N.,  «.,  IS.)—  ,*.  (Theophraet.,  L,  11 ;  Tii.,  I.— Dioeoor.,  iii., 
•4  )— SO.  (H.  P.,  Tii.,  1.)— <fl.  (H.  N ,  xx,  SO.)— 9*.  (BiUnbeok, 
Flora  Claenca,  p.  76.) 
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*CORIS  (niptt)  I.,  a  name  applied  tu  sever* 
species  of  the  genus  Cimez,  or  bug.    (Vid.  Cimbz  j 

IL  A  Plant,  the  same  with  the  Hypericum  Corit. 
L.1 

CORDAX.    (WACoihidia,  p.  299.)     . 

CORNELIA  LEX.    (Vid.  Miihtii,  Ripetiw 

DM) 

CORNE-LIA  FULVIA  LEX.  (Vid.  Amsitos.) 
CORNE'LIA  LEX  DE  FALSIS.  {Vid.  Falsa.) 
CORNE'LIA  LEX  DE  INJU'RIIS.     (Vid.  In- 

JUKI*.) 

CORNE'LU  LEX  DE  SICATUIS  ET  VENE- 
FI'CIS.  A  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  contained 
some  provision  as  to  homicide,'  but  this  is  all  that 
we  know.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  law  ol 
Numa  Pompilius,  quoted  by  Festus,*  "  Si  ouit  horn- 
intm  liierum  iolo  tcient  marti  duit  paricida  etto," 
was  incorporated  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  is  the 
law  of  homicide  to  which  Pliny  refers;  but  this 
cannot  be  proved.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  contained  provisions 
against  incantations  (nudum  carmen)  and  poisoning, 
both  of  wbioh  offences  were  also  included  under 
pamtiUium :  the  murderer  'of  a  parent  was  sewed 
up  in  a  sack  (culeut  or  eulltut)  and  thrown  into  a 
river.  It  was  under  the  provisions  of  some  old 
law  that  the  senate,  by  a  consultum,  ordered  the 
consuls  P.  Scipio  and  D.  Brutus  (B.C.  138)  to  in- 
quire into  the  murder  in  the  Silva  Scantia  (Stive 
Silo*).  The  lex  Cornelia  de  Sicariis  et  Veneficis 
was  passed  in  the  time  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  B.C. 
88.  The  lex  contained  provisions  as  to  death  oi 
fire  caused  by  dolus  malus,  and  against  persons  go- 
ing about  armed  with  the  intention  of  killing  or 
thieving.  The  law  not  only  provided  for  cases  of 
poisoning,  but  contained  provisions  against  those 
who  made,  sold,  bought,  possessed,  or  gave  poison 
for  the  purpose  of  poisoning ;  also  against  a  magis- 
trates or  senator  who  conspired  in  order  that  a  per- 
son might  be  condemned  in  a  judicium  publicum, 
ice.*  To  the  provisions  of  this  law  was  subse- 
quently added  a  senatus  consultum  against  mala 
sacrincia,  otherwise  called  impia  sacrificia,  the 
agents  in  which  were  brought  within  the  provisions 
of  this  lex.  The  punishment  inflicted  by  this  law 
was  the  interdictio  aqute  et  ignis,  according  to 
some  modern  writers.  Martian'  says  that  the  pun- 
ishment was  deportatio  in  insulam  et  bonorum  adem- 
tio.  These  statements  are  reconcilable  when  we 
consider  that  the  deportatio  under  the  emperors 
took  the  place  of  the  interdictio,  and  the  expression 
in  the  Digest  was  suited  to  the  times  of  the  writers 
or  the  compilers.  Besides,  it  appears  that  the  lex 
was  modified  by  various  senatus  consuita  and  im- 
perial rescripts. 

The  lex  Pompeia  de  Parricidiis,  passed  in  the 
time  of  Cn.  Pompeius,  extended  the  crime  of  parri- 
cide to  the  killing  (dolo  malo)  of  a  brother,  sister, 
uncle,  aunt,  and  many  other  relations  enumerated 
by  Martianus ;'  this  enumeration  also  comprises 
vitricus,  noverca,  privignus,  privigna,  patronus,  pa- 
trona,  an  avus  who  killed  a  nepos,  and  a  mother 
who  killed  a  filius  or  filia ;  but  it  did  not  extend  to 
a  father.  All  privy  to  the  crime  were  also  punished 
by  the  law,  and  attempts  at  the  crime  also  came 
within  its  provisions.  The  punishment  was  the 
same  as  that  affixed  by  the  lex  Cornelia  de  Sica- 
riis,' by  which  must  be  meant  the  same  pmiishment 
that  the  lex  Cornelia  affixed  to  crimes  of  the  same 
kind.  He  who  killed  a  father  or  mother,  grand- 
father or  grandmother,  was  punished  (more  majo- 
rum)  by  being  whipped  till  he  bled,  sewn  up  in  a 


1.  (Dkxonr.,  iii.,  I«4.— P.  JEgin.,  Tii.,  S.— PMn.,  H.N.,  xxtL, 
34.)— 9.  (Plin.,  H.N.,  rrlii.,  S.)— ».  (».  t.  Parici  QiUMtorea.>— 
4.  (Cic,  Brotua,  c.  98,  od.  H.  Meyer.)— S.  (Compare  Cic,  Pre 
Cheat.,  c.  St,  with  Dig.  41,  tit.  8.)— 6.  (Dig.  4»,  tit.  8.  «.  S  '- 
v.  (Di*.  49,  tit.  »,  •.  1.)— 6.  (Dig..  I.  o.) 
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sack  with  a  dog,  cook,  viper,  and  ape,  and  thrown 
into  the  sea  if  the  aea  was  at  hand,  and  if  not,  by 
a  constitution  of  Hadrian,  he  was  exposed  to  wild 
•easts,  or,  in  the  time  of  Paulas,  to  be  burned.  The 
ape  would  appear  to  be  a  late  addition.  The  mur- 
derers of  a  father,  mother,  grandfather,  grandmoth- 
er only  were  punished  in  this  manner  ;l  other  par- 
rieides  were  simply  put  to  death.  From  this  it  is 
clear  that  the  lex  Cornelia  contained  a  provision 
against  parricide,  if  we  are  rightly  informed  as  to 
the  provisions  de  Sieariis  et  Venetiois,  unless  there 
was  a  separate  Cornelia  Lex  de  Parrioidiis.  As  al- 
ready observed,  the  provisions  of  those  two  leges 
were  modified  in  various  ways  under  the  emperors. 
It  appeaat  from  the  law  of  Numa,  quoted  by 
Irestu*,*  that  a  parricida  was  any  one  who  killed 
another  dok)  mate.  Cicero'  appears  to  use  Jhe 
word  in  its  limited  sense,  as  he  speaks  of  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  cuUeus.  In  this  limited  sense  there 
seems  no  impropriety  in  Catilina  being  called  par- 
ricida with  reference  to  his  country ;  and  the  day 
of  the  dictator  Cesar's  death  might  be  called  a  par- 
ricidram,  considering  the  etrcumstances  under  which 
the  name  was  given.*  If  the  original  meaning  of 
parricida  be^hat  Festaa  says,  it  may  be  doubted 
tf  the  etymology  of  the  word  (pater  and  cado)  is 
correct ;  for  it  appears  that  paricida  or  parricida 
meant  murderer  generally,  and  afterward  the  mur- 
derer of  certain  persons  in  a  near  relationship.  If 
the  word  was  originally  patrioida,  the  law  intended 
to  make  all  malicious  lolling  as  great  an  offence  as 
parricide,  though  it  would  appear  that  parricide, 
properly  so  called,  was,  from  the  time  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  at  least,  specially  punished  with  the  culleus, 
aad  other  murders  were  not.'        *  • 

•CORNIX,  the  Carrion  Crow.  {Vid.  Coaowa.) 
CORNU,  a  wind  instrument,  anciently  made  of 
horn,  hot  afterward  of  brass.'  According  to  Athe- 
bkus,'  it  was  an  invention  of  the  Etruscans.  Like 
the  tub*,  it  differed  from  the  tibia  in  being  a  larger 
aad  more  powerful  instrument,  and  from  the  (sis 
itself  in  being  curved  nearly  in  the  shape  of  a  C, 
with  a  crosspieee  to  steady  the  instrument  for  the 
convenience  of  the  performer.  In  Greek  it  is  called 
mrpoy-yiX^  aiXvtyf  It  had  no  stopples  or  plugs  to 
adjust  the  scale  to  aBy  particular  mode  ■;•  the  en- 
tire series  of  notes  was  produced  without  keys  or 
holes,  by  the  modification  of  the  breath  and  of  the 
lips  at  the  mouthpiece.  Probably,  from  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  it  in  the  poets,  it  was,  like  our  own 
horn,  an  octave  lower  than  the  trumpet.  The  dot- 
ticum,  which  originally  meant  a  signal  rather  than 
the  musical  instrument  which  gave  the  signal,  was 
usually  sounded  with  the  eornu. 

u  Somat  rtfUxo  eUutiam  coral, 
JUitUUMOUC  sssaco  ttrubtloM  ca%tu$ 
Santar*."* 


1.  (Had— .  m».#V tB.  *,«.  »■)-*.  (•.v.IwiciQaMtarM.) 
«.  (FMBgsTisb.  •.«*.)— 4.  (»««t,C«*,«.B8.>-S.  (Dig.  49, 
•M.  8,  •.— Faaiaa,  Im.  Saataal,  ».,ttt.  S4.— Wikara,  Uabar- 
mckt,  *r„  aw  ZwaiiWult—m,  L«taaif.>-«.  fvario,  Pa  Liny. 
Uct,  117,  ad.  Millar.)— 7.  (W.,  IsVA.)-*  (Buaar'i  Ha*. 
»>  Km,  vat  i,  p.  »!«.>—».  (San.  <X4..  7M.) 


From  which  lines  we  learn  the  distinction  between 
the  corns  aad  litmu,  as  from  Ovid1  we  learn  that 
between  the  tub*  and  eornu : 

"  Non  tuba  directi,  son  aril  eornu*  JUxi." 

The  preceding  woodcut,  taken  from  Bartholini,* 
illustrates  the  above  account 

CORCNA  {pri+avof ),  a  Crown ;  that  is,  a  circu- 
lar ornament  of  metal,  leaves,  or  flowers,. worn  by 
the  ancients  round  the  bead  or  neck,  and  used  as  a 
festive  as  well  as  funereal  decoration,  and  as  a  re- 
ward of  talent,  military  or  naval  prowess,  and  civil 
worth.  It  includes  the  synooymes  of  the  species, 
for  which  it  is  often  used  absolutely,  OTtiuwj,  oredor, 
uTe^dvuua,  corolla,  lertum,  a  garland  or  wreath. 

The  first  introduction  of  this  ornament  is  attrib- 
uted to  Janus  Bifrons,*  the  reputed  inventor  of  ships 
and  coinage,  whence  many  coins  of  Greece,  Italy, 
and  Sicily  bear  the  head  of  Janus  on  one  side,  and  a 
ship  or  a  crown  on  the  reverse. 

Judging  from  Homer's  silence,  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  adopted  among  the  Greeks  of  the  he- 
roic ages  as  a  reward  of  merit  or  as  a  festive  dec- 
oration, for  it  is  not  mentioned  among  the  luxuries 
of  the  delicate  Pbsacians  or  of  the  suiters.  But 
a  golden  crown  decorates  the  head  of  Venus  in  the 
hymn  to  that  goddess.* 

Its  first  introduction  as  an  honorary  reward  is 
attributable  to  the  athletic  games,  in  some  of  which 
it  was  bestowed  as  a  prize  upon  the  victor,'  from 
whence  it  was  adopted  in  the  Roman  circus.  It 
was  the  only  one  contended  for  by  the  Spartans  in 
their  gymnic  contests,  and  was  worn  by  them  when 
going  to  battle.' 

The  Romans  refined  upon  the  practice  of  the 
Greeks,  and  invented  a  great  variety  of  crowns, 
formed  of  different  materials,  each  with  a  separate 
appellation,  aad  appropriated  to  a  particular  purpose. 
We  proceed  to  enumerate  these  and  their  proper- 
ties, including  in  the  same  detail  an  account  of  tie 
corresponding  ones,  where  any,  in  Greece. 

I.  Coboma  Obndionilk.  Among  the  honora- 
ry crowns  bestowed  by  the  Romans  for  military 
achievements,  the  most  difficult  of  attainment,  and 
the  one  which  conferred  the  highest  honour,  was 
the  corona  obtidionalii,  presented  by  a  beleaguered 
army  after  its  liberation  to  the  general  who  broke 
up  the  siege.  It  was  made  of  grass,  or  weeds  and 
wild  flowers,'  thence  called  corona  gravmua,*  and 
gramine*  obtidunulit,'  gathered  from  the  spot  on 
which  the  beleaguered  army  had  been  enclosed,"  in 
allusion  to  a  custom  of  the  early  ages,  in  which  the 
vanquished  party,  in  a  contest  of  strength  or  agility. 


plucked  a  handful  of  grass  from  the  meadow  where 


«•. 


1.  Obtaak,  U  «.)-«.  (Da  Tibiit,  p.  403.)-!.  (Alb 

"      "  H.  N.,  it.,  ».— Pindar,  Uhnnp., 

i  Lad.  Cue-  u  le.~Haaultort 


4S.)-4.  (I  aad  7.)-J.  (PUn,  H.  N.,  it.,  *}.- 

It,  34— Ami.  is  Puma.,  Da  Lad   ~        ' . 

VaM^ToL  uLpL47.)-«.  (HaM,p.l98,10O,tnaaL)-7.  (Plia, 

B.  N.,  Mii,  I.)— 8.  (Plia-  H.  N,  nil., 4.)— •   (Lit-  rii,  S7.I 

— 10.  (Pirn-  L  c— AnL  Ga-  ,  t,  0,-  ~ 
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the  struggle  took  place,  and  gave  it  to  his  opponent 
as  a  token  of  victory.1  A  list  of  the  few  Romans 
who  gained  this  honour  is  given  by  Pliny.*  A  rep- 
resentation of  the  corona  graminea  is  introduced  in 
the  preceding  woodcut.' 

II.  Corona  Civica,  the  second  in  honour  and  im- 
portance,4 was  presented  to  the  soldier  who  had 
preserved  the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen  in  battle,'  and 
therefore  accompanied  with  the  inscription  "  Ob 
civem  servatum,'"  as  Been  on  the  medal  of  M.  Lep- 
iiius,  introduced  in  the  next  woodcut,  in  which  the 
letters  H.  0.  0.  S.  stand  for  hottem  occidit,  ehen 
tervavit.  It  was  originally  made  of  the  ilex,  after- 
ward of  the  axcv.hu,  and  finally  of  the  qucrou,1 
three  different  sorts  of  oak,  the  reason  for  which 
choice  is  explained  by  Plutarch.'  It  is  represented 
in  the  next  woodcut,*  above  which  the  medal  of  Lep- 
ulus,"  just  mentioned,  is  placed. 


/is  the  possession  of  this  crown  was  so  high  an 
Honour,  its  attainment  was  restricted  by  very  se- 
vere regulations,"  so  that  the  following  combina- 
tions must  have  been  satisfied  before  a  claim  was 
allowed :  To  have  preserved  the  life  of  a  Roman 
citizen  in  battle,  slain  his  opponent,  and  maintained 
the  ground  on  which  the  action  took  place.  The 
testimony  of  a  .third  party  was  not  admissible ;  the 
person  rescued  must  himself  proclaim  the  fact,  which 
increased  the  difficulty  of  attainment,  as  the  Roman 
soldier  was  commonly  unwilling  to  acknowledge 
his  obligation  to  the  prowess  of  a  comrade,  and  to 
show  him  that  deference  which  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  to  bis  preserver  if  the  claim  were  es- 
tablished.1*   Originally,  therefore,  the  corona  civica 


1.  (Anl.  Cell.,  t.,  6.— Plin,  H.  N,  xxii,  4.— Foetue,  a.  T.Ob- 
eMionalis.— Sen.  ad  Virg,  Ma.,  Tiii.,  199.)— J.  (H.  N.,  nii.,  4, 
*.)— S.  (Guichard,  De  Antiquu  Triumnhii,  p.  868.— Compare 
Haidotira  ad  Plin.,  H.  N,  x.,  88.)— 4.  (Plin.,  H.  N,  rri.,  3.)— 
8.  (Anl.  Cell.,  r.,  8.)— 6.  (Senec,  Clem.,  i.,  86.)— 7.  (Plin.,  H. 
N.,  iri.,  5.)— 8.  (Qu«t.  Rom.,  p.  131,  ed.  Reiak.)— 0.  (Jaoob  de 
Bie,  Nnmism.  Anna  Imp.  Rom.,  pi.  ».)— 10.  (Oolti,  Hittona 
Cwrorn  >t  Aniig.  Ntimiimat.  Rertitnt.,  xxiiii.,  1.) — 11.  (Plin. 
R  N  ,  iri.,  8  )— ft  (Cio.,  Pro  Plane.,  30.) 
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was  presented  by  the  rescued  soldier,1  after  Jte 
claim  had  been  thoroughly  investigated  by  the  trib- 
une, who  compelled  a  reluctant  party  to  come  for- 
ward and  give  his  evidence  ;*  but  under  the  Em- 
pire, when  the  prince  was  the  fountain  from  whence 
all  honours  emanated,  the  civic  crown  was  no  lon- 
ger received  from  the  hands  of  the  person  whose 
preservation  it  rewarded,  but  from  the  prince  hiio- 
self,  or  his  delegate.' 

The  preservation  of  the  life  of  an  ally,  eveu ' 
though  he  were  a  king,  would  not  confer  a  sufficient 
title  for  the  civic  crown.  When  once  obtained,  to 
might  always  be  worn.  The  soldier  who  had  ac- 
quired it  had  a  place  reserved  next  to  the  senate  at 
all  the  public  spectacles ;  and  they,  as,  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  company,  rose  up  upon  his  entrance. 
He,  was  freed  from  all  public  burdens,  as  were  also 
his  father,  and  his  paternal  grandfather;  and  the 
person  who  owed  his  life  to  him  was  bound,  ever 
after,  to  cherish  his  preserver  as  a  parent,  and  af- 
ford him  all  such  offices  as  were  due  from  a  son  to 
his  father.4 

A  few  of  the  principal  characters  who  gained 
this  reward  are  enumerated  in  the  following  pas- 
sages :  Plin.,  H.  N.,  vii.,  39  j  xvi, 5.— Liv.,  vi.,  SO; 
x.,  46.  L.  Gellius  Publicola  proposed  to  confer  it 
upon  Cicero  for  having  detected  and  crushed  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline;*  and  among  the  honours 
bestowed  upon  Augustus  -by  the  senate,  it  was  de- 
creed that  a  civic  crown  should  be  suspended  from 
the  top  of  his  house ;'  hence  a  crown  of  oak  leaves, 
with  the  inscription  ob  civet  tcrvatot,  is  frequently 
seen  on  the  reverse  of  the  Augustan  medals,  as  also 
on  those  of  Galba,  Vitellius,  Vespasian,  Trajan,  dec, 
showing  that  they  likewise  assumed  to  themselves 
a  similar  honour. 

Other  chaplets  of  leaves  of  many  kinds  were 
used  both  at  Rome  and  in  Greece,  but  they  aie 
distinct  in  character  and  purpose  from  the  corona 
civica.  An  oak  wreath  was  given  by  the  Greeks  to 
Jupiter ;'  but  that  has  no  acorns,  which  formed  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  corona  civica  ,-*  and  likewise 
to  Hecate;'  of  ivy  to  Bacchus,"  commonly  seen  in 
his  statues,  from  which  he  is  termed  KtoaoKojinv.'1 
Those  who  assisted  at  a  sacrifice  wore  a  crown  of 
bay,  and  the  victim  a  wreath  of  cypress,  pine,  or 
flowers,  and  leaves  of  the  tree  sacred  to  the  deity 
to  whom  the  offering  was  made.1*  Romulus  be- 
stowed a  crown  of  leaves  upon  Hostus  Hostilius, 
as  the  first  man  who  stormed  the  city  of  Fidente ;" 
and  the  army  paid  a  similar  compliment  to  P.  De- 
ems, by  whom  it  was  saved  from  destruction  duiing 
the  Samnite  war.14 

It  will  not  fail  to  be  remarked,  as  characteristic 
of  Roman  manners  and  early  republican  virtue,  that 
the  two  crowns  which  were  the  most  difficult  to 
obtain,  and  held  in  Uvo  highest  honour,  possessed 
no  intrinsic  value. 

III.  Corona  Navams  or  Roitrata,  called  also 
Clamica.1'  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether 
these  were  two  distinct  crowns,  or  only  two  de- 
nominations for  the  same  one.  Virgil1'  unites  both 
terms  in  one  sentence,  "  Tempore  navali  fulgent 
roitrata  corona."  But  it  seems  probable  that  the 
former,  besides  being  a  generic  term,  was  inferioi 
in  dignity  to  the  latter,  and  given  to  the  sailor  whe 


1.  (Anl.  Gel.,  Y.,  6.— Polyb,  ri.,  37.)— S.  (Polyb,  1.  c.)— ? 
(Tacit.,  Ann.,  it.,  IS.— Compare  Hi.,  *.)— 4.  (Polyb.,  vi.,  37.— 
Cic,  Pro  Plane,  30.— Plin.,  H.  N,  xvi,  5.— Anl.  Cell.,  t.,  8  ) 
—9.  (Aul.  Cell.,  t.,  8.)— 8.  (Dion  Ceaa,  liii,  18.— VaL  Max, 
ii.,  8,  fin.— Ovid,  Fart.,  i..  814 ;  it.,  943.— Trial,  HI.,  j.,  6.— 
Senec.,  Clem.,  i.,  28.— Saeu,  Calig.,  19.— Compare  Claud.,  17 
—Tib.,  SB.)— 7.  (Hamilton'!  Vaeee,  rol.  iii.,  pi.  1 )  -a  (Pun, 
B.  N.,  xtl,  5.) — 0.  (Soph.,  Frag-m.  ap.  VtUiauer,  Diatr.  ia 
Eur.  Frag.,  p.  167.) — 10.  (Pun.,  H.  N.,  xvi,  4.)— 11.  (Hoa, 
Hymn. in  Baech,r.— Compare  9.)— 12.  (Plin.,  I.e.)— 13.  (Plin. 
H.  N,  xvi,  ».)— 14.  (Liv,  vii,  37.)— IS.  (Palate,  it,  81.)-  -W 
(.ASn,  Tiii,  884.) 
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.  boarded  an  enemy's  ship ;'  whereas  the  latter 
was  given  to  a  commander  who  destroyed  the 
whole  fleet,  or  gained  any  very  signal  victory.*  At 
all  events,  they  were  both  made  of  gold  ;  and  one, 
at  least  {roatrata\  decorated  with  the  beaks  of 
■nips,  like  the  rostra  in  the  Forum,*  as  seen  in  a 
•aedal  of  Agrippa  ;*  the  other  (navalis),  with  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  entire  bow,  as  shown  in  the  sub- 
ioawd  woodcut.* 


Hie  Athenians  likewise  bestowed  golden  crowns 
for  naval  services,  sometimes  upon  the  person  who 
got  his  trireme  first  equipped,  and  at  others  upon 
the  captain  who  had  his  vessel  in  the  best  order.' 

IV.  Corona  Mubalis.  The  first  man  who  scaled 
the  wall  of  a  besieged  city  was  presented  by  his 
commander  with  a  mural  crown.'  It  was  made 
of  gold,  and  decorated  with  turrets  (muri  pt'nnj**), 
as  represented  in  the  next  woodcut;'  and  being 
one  of  the  highest  orders  of  military  decorations, 
was  not  awarded  to  a  claimant  until  after  a  strict 
investigation." 


CybeJe  is  always  represented  with  this  crown 
■poo  her  head  ;"  but  in  the  woodcut  annexed"  the 
farm  of  the  crown  is  very  remarkable,  for  it  in- 
eMes  the  whole  tower  as  well  as  the  turrets,  thus 
afl&Yding  a  carious  specimen  of  the  ancient  style  of 
ftrtHcaUon. 


T.  Cot  3ha  Castmhsis  or  Vallaris.  The  first 
>Uier  who  surmounted  the  vallum,  and  forced  an 
atrance  into  the  enemy's  camp,  was  in  like  man- 
fn  presented  with  a  golden  crown,  called  corona 


L  CM*-,  B.  I*.,  ztL,  *.)—%  (Compare  AuL  Gall.,  v., ».— Lfr., 
dptL,  fit.— Dio  Cm.,  xlix.,  14.— Seneca,  De  Ban.,  iii.,  33.— Fee- 
l«,iT.  Nantlia  Corona-— Flin.,H-N.,-riii.,  SI ;  xri.,  4 — Suet., 
Caned-,  17.)— 3.  (Plin.,  B.  N.,  xri.,  4.)— 4.  (Tnetan,  Comment. 
Katorioj.  da*  Kaaperenre,  torn.  I„  p.  1*1.)— S.  (Guickanl,  da  An- 
taa.  Tnaaniiali  p.  *67.>— t.  (Damoath.,  da  Corona  Pmf.  NaT., 
a.t78,t7t,  ad.  SeraeBer.)— 7.  (AaL  Gall.,  t.,  6,  4.— Lit.,  xxvi., 
4R.I— 8.  (Anl.  GalL,  1.  «.)—•.  (Gniehard,  De  Antlq.  Trinmph., 
K.tU.}—19.  (Lr»„  I.e. — Compare  Suet.,  Ang.,  ti.)— II.  (L«- 
cret,  H_  SOT.  «10  — Orid,  Faet.,  It  ,  319.—  Compare  Virg.,  *»_, 
-„*U.¥    *M.) — 1*.  (Carina,  Racueil  D'Antiq.  roL  t.,  pL  I  ) 
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autrmsu  or  utlUris,1  which  was  ornamented  Witt 
the  palisades  (valli)  used  in  forming  an  intrench 
ment,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut  * 


VI.  CoaoNA  Tkidhpraus.  There  were  three 
sorts  of  triumphal  crowns,  the  first  of  which  was 
worn  round  the  head  of  the  commander  during  bis 
triumph.  It  was  made  with  laurel  or  bay  leaves,* 
which  plant  is  frequently  met  with  on  the  ancient 
coins,  both  with  the  berries  and  without  them.  It 
was  the  latter  kind,  according  to  Pliny,4  which  was 
used  in  the  triumph,  as  is  shown  in  the  annexed 
woodcut,  from  a  medal  which  commemorates  th»> 


Parthian  triumph  of  Ventidius,  the  lieutenant  of 
Antony.'  Being  the  most  honourable  of  the  three 
it  was  termed  laurem  intignu*  and  inrignit  toron* 
triumpKaltM. 

The  second  one  was  of  gold,  often  enriched  with 
jewels,  which,  being  too  large  and  massive  to  be 
worn,  was  held  over  the  head  of  the  general  during 
his  triumph  by  a  public  officer  (tcrvus  puhlieus1). 
This  crown,  as  well  as  the  former  one,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  victorious  general  by  his  army. 

The  third  kind,  likewise  of  gold  and  great  value, 
was  sent  as  presents  from  the  provinces  to  the  com- 
mander as  soon  as  a  triumph  had  been  decreed  to 
him,*  and  therefore  they  were  also  termed  provinei- 
ales.'  In  the  early  ages  of  republican  virtue  and 
valour  these  were  gratuitous  presents,  but  before 
the  extinction  of  the  Republic  they  were  exacted 
as  a  tribute  under  the  name  of  aurum  coronarium,  to 
which  none  were  entitled  but  those  to  whom  a  tri- 
umph had  been  decreed.  (Vid.  Aubom  Cobonabi- 
dm.)  The  custom  of  presenting  golden  crown* 
from  the  provinces  to  victorious  generals  was  like- 
wise in  use  among  the  Greeks,  for  they  were  pro- 
fusely lavished  upon  Alexander  after  his  conquest 
of  Darius." 

VTI.  Corona  Ovalis  was  another  crown  of  lets 
estimation,  appropriated  solely  to  commanders.  It 
was  given  to  those  who  merely  deserved  an  ova- 
tion, which  happened  when  the  war  was  not  duly 
declared,  or  was  carried  on  against  a  very  inferior 
force,  or  with  persons  not  considered  by  the  lawt 
of  nations  as  lawful  enemies,  such  as  slaves  and 
pirates ;  or  when  the  victory  was  obtained  without 
danger,  difficulty,  or  bloodshed ;"  on  which  account 


1.  (AaL  Gall.,  t.,  6,  5.— Compare  Val.  Max.,  L,  8,  6.)— 3. 
(Guicnard,  De  Antiq.  Triumph.,  p.  86o.)— 3.  ( Aul.  Gall.,  t.,  S. 
—Orid,  Pont.,  II.,  ii.,  81.— Titrail.,  I.,  rii.,  7.1—4.  (H.  N.,  rr, 
*>.>— o.  (Oullx,  Hiet.  Cak,  xlviii.,  8.)— «.  (Lit.,  vii.,  13.)— 7. 
(Jot.,  Sat.,  x.,  41.)— 8.  (Plut.,  PaoL  -Smii,  M.)~ 9.  (TertulL, 
De  Comn.  Mil.,  o.  13.1-10.  (Athen.,  xii.,  M.)— 11.  (Anl.  Qr\, 
T.,  C-Featiia,  a.  f  Gratia  Corona.) 
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it  "He  made  of  myrtle,  the  shrub  sacred  to  Veaos : 
"  Quod  non  Martius,  sed  quasi  Vauru  quidam  tri- 
omphus  foret."1  The  myrtle  crown  is  shown  in 
the  woodcut  annexed,  from  a  medal  of  Augustus 
Cesar.' 


VIII.  Corona  Oleaqina.  This  was  likewise. an 
honorary  wreath,  made  of  the  olive  leaf,  and  con- 
ferred upon  the  soldiers  as  well  as  their  command- 
ers. According  to  Gellius,'  it  was  given  to  any 
person  or  persons  through  whose  instrumentality  a 
triumph  had  been  obtained,  but  when  they  were  not 
personally  present  in  toe  action.  It  is  represented 
in  the  next  woodcut,  from  a  medal  of  Lepidus,*  and 
was  conferred  both  by  Augustus  and  the  senate 
UDon  the  soldiery  on  several  occasions.' 


Golden  crowns,  without  any  particular  designa- 
tion, were  frequently  presented  out  of  compliment 
by  one  individual  to  another,  and  by  a  general  to  a 
soldier  wLo  had  in  any  way  distinguished  himself.? 

The  Greeks,  in  general,  made  but  little  use  of 
crowns  as  rewards  of  valour  in  the  earlier  and  bet- 
ter periods  of  their  history,  except  as  prizes  in  the 
Hthletic  contests ;  but,  previous  to  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander, crowns  of  gold  were  profusely  distributed, 
among  the  Athenians  at  least,  for  every  trifling  feat, 
whether  civil,  naval,  or  military,7  which,  though 
lavished  without  much  discrimination  as  far  as  re- 
gards the  character  of  the  receiving  parties,  were 
•.till  subjected  to  certain  legal  restrictions  in  respect 
of  the  time,  place,  and  mode  in  which  they  were 
conferred.  They  could  not  be  presented  but  in  the 
public  assemblies,  and  with  the  consent,  that  is,  by 
suffrage,  of  the  people,  or  by  the  senators  in  their 
council,  or  by  the  tribes  to  their  own  members,  or 
by  the  SrniSrai  to  members  of  their  own  Ojiuk,  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  /Eschines,  the  people 
could  not  lawfully  present  crowns  in  any  place  ex- 
cept in  their  assembly,  nor  the  senators  except  in 
the  senate-house;  nor,  according  to  the  same  au- 
thority, in  the  theatre,  which  is,  however,  denied 
by  Demosthenes  -,  nor  at  the  public  games ;  and  if 
any  crier  there  proclaimed  the  crowns,  he  was  sub. 


1.  (Aul  Gull.,  1.  c— Plutarch,  Marcell.,  St.— Compare  Plin, 
H.  N,  it  ,  18.— Dionyi,  ».,  47.)— S.  (Oollx,  Hint.  Caw.,  xvi, 
*>.)— »  >».,  «  >— 4.  (Golti,  Him  Cm.,  xxxiii,  5.)— 5.  (Dion 
Caae,i',x.  14;  xlri.,  40.)— 8.  (Lit.,  rii,  10,  »7  ;  x,  44;  xxx, 
U.)— 7.  IMtch..  e.  Ctea.— Deiaoeth,  Da  Coron.,  poatim.) 
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jeot  to  initio.  Neither  could  any  person  hoUmi, 
an  office  receive  a  crown  while  he  was  vx-ntfmor, 
that  is,  before  he  had  .passed  his  accounts.  Bat 
crowns  were  sometimes  presented  by  foreign  cities 
to  particular  citizens,  which  were  termed  art+dvoi 
fevocot,  cvrcnuz  hotpiuda.  This,  however,  could  not 
be  done  until  the  ambassadors  from  boss  cities  bad 
obtained  permission  from,  the  people,  and  the  party 
for  whom  the  honour  was  intended  bad  undergone 
a  public  investigation,  in  which  the  whole  course 
of  his  life  was  submitted  to  a  strict  inquiry.1 

The  principal  regulations  at  Rome  respecucg 
these  honours  have  been  already  mentioned  in  the 
account  of  the  different  crowns  to  which  they  ap- 
plied. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  second  class  of  crowns, 
which  were  emblematical  and  net  honorary,  at  least 
to  the  person  who  wore  them,  and  the  adoption  of 
which  was  not  regulated  by  law,  but  custom.  Ot 
these  there  were  also  several  kinds. 

I.  Corona  Sacerdotalis,  so  called  by  Ammianus 
Marcellinus.'  It  was  worn  by  the  priests  (jocct- 
dotes),  with  the  exception  of  the  pontifex  Maiimus 
and  his  minister  (camiUut),  as  well  as  the  by-stand- 
ers,  when  officiating  at  the  sacrifice.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  confined  to  any  one  material, 
but  was  sometimes  made  of  olive  (see  preceding 
woodcut'),  sometimes  of  gold,*  and  sometimes  of 
ears  of  corn,  then  termed  corona  rpiceu,  which  kind 
was  the  most  ancient  one  among  the  Romans,*  snd 
was  consecrated  to  Ceres,*  before  whose  temples  it 
was  customarily  suspended.7  It  was  likewise  ic- 
garded  as  an  emblem  of  peace,*  in  .which  character 
it  appears  in  the  subjoined  medal,  which  commem- 
orates the  conclusion  of  the  civil  war  between  An* 
tony  and  D.  Albinos  Brutus.* 


II.  Corona  Fonebris  and  Sepdlchralis.  The 
Greeks  first  set  the  example  of  crowning  the  dead 
with  chaplets  of  leaves  and  flowers,"  which  was 
imitated  by  the  Romans.  It  was  also  provided  by 
a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  that  any  person  who 
had  acquired  a  crown  might  have  it  placed  upon 
his  head  when  carried  out  in  the  funereal  proces- 
sion.*1 Garlands  of  flowers  were  also  placed  upon 
the  bier,  or  scattered  from  the  windows  under 
which  the  procession  passed,"  or  entwined  about 
the  cinerary  urn,"  or  as  a  decoration  to  the  tomb." 
In  Greece  these  crowns  were  commonly  made  of 
parsley  (mljiw"). 

III.  Corona  Convivialis.  The  use  of  chaplets 
at  festive  entertainments  sprung  likewise  from 
Greece,  and  owe  their  origin  to  the  practice  of 
tying  a  woollen  fillet  tight  round  the  head,  for  the 
purpose  of  mitigating  the  effects  of  intoxication.1* 
Thus  Mercury  in  the  Amphitryon,"  when  he  is  about 


1.  (Mmfo.t  o.  Ctte.— Derooeth,  Da  Coron.)— S.  (xxxix,  S,  * 
«.)—*.  (Slat.,  Theb,  iii.,  406.)-— 4.  (Prudent.,  Iltpi  Zrf$  x., 
1011.— TerlulL,  Da  Idol.,  18.)— S.  (Plin,  H.  N,  xviii.,  £)— 8 
(Hot.,  Carai.  Sc,  SO.— Tiboll,  n.,  i.,4;  I,  i.,  14.)— 7.  (Ti 
bull.,  I.,  i.,  19.— Compare  ApuL,  Mat,  ri,  p.  1 10,  ed.  Var  y* 
(Tibull,  1.,  10,  87.>-^».  (Ooltx,  Hint  Can,  xxii,  8.)— 10.  (En- 
tip.  Phom,  1447.— Schol.  ad  loc.)— 11.  (Cic,  D»  Lei,  ii  ,  K 
—Plin,  H.  N,  xxi,  S.)— IS.  (Plin.,  H.  N,  xxi,  7.— Dioojm. 
xi,  St.)  — IS.  (Plutarch,  MarcalL,  SO.  —  De-netr,  SS.)— 14 
(Plin,  H.  N,  xxi,  S.— Orid,  Triut,  HI,  «..«.— TibulML 
it,  48.)— 15.  (Suidaa,  a.  t.— Plut,  Timol,  S8.)— 18.  (Arid*. 
Erotic,  ap.  Athen,  x»  .  IB  1—1*.  (III..  it,  18.) 
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drunk,  says,  "  Capiat*  coronam  n**t  in 
wimHato  «■*  tut  tbrmm."  Bat,  as  huury 
increased,  they  were  made  of  various  flowers  or 
shrubs, -such  as  were  supposed  to  prevent  intoxica- 
tion i  of  roses  (which  were  toe  choicest),  violets, 
myrtle,  ivy,  pkuyra,  and  even  parsley.1  The  Ro- 
mans were  not  allowed  to  wear  these  crowns  in 
public,  H  in  dsu  promiscoo,"  which  was  contrary  to 
the  practice  of  the  Greeks,  and  those  who  attempt- 
ed to  do  so  were  punished  with  imprisonment.* 

IV.  Cobona  Normua.  The  bridal  wreath,  vrt- 
foc  yap&Uav,*  was  also  of  Greek  origin,  among 
whom  it  was  made  of  flowers  plucked  by  the  bride 
herself,  and  not  bought,  which  waa  of  iU  omen.4 
Among  the  Romans  it  was  made  of  scrims,  also 
gathered  by  the  bride  herself,  and  worn  under  the 
jUmmaum,*  with  which  the  bride  was  always  en- 
veloped.' The  bridegroom  also  wore  a  cbaptet' 
The  doors  of  his  bouse  were  likewise  decorated 
with  garlands,*  and  also  the  bridal  oouob.*    •• 

V.  Cobona  Natalitia,  the  ohaplet  suspended 
over  the  door  of  the  vestibule,  in  the  houses  of  both 
Athens  and  Rome,  in  which  a  child  was  born."  At 
Athens,  when  the  infant  was  male,  the  crown  was 
made  of  olive ;  when  female,  of  wool ;"  at  Rome  it 
was  of  laurel,  ivy,  or  parsley.1* 

Besides  the  crowns  enumerated,  there  were  a 
few  others  of  specific  denominations,  which  receiv- 
ed their  names  either  from  the  materials  of  which, 
or  the  manner  in  which,  -  they  were  composed. 
These  were: 

I.  Cobona  Lons-a,"  which  is  commonly  thought  to 
resemble  what  we  call  nftttoon,  and,  as  such,  seem 
to  have  been  chiefly  used  to  decorate  tombs,  eurule 
chairs,  triumphal  ears,  houses,  Ac.  But  the  word 
must  have  had  a  more  precise  meaning,  and  was 
probably  called  langa  from  its  greater  eiie,  and 
meant  a  circular  string  of  anything,  like  the  "  rosa- 
ry" used  by  the  lower  orders  in  Catholic  countries 
to  reckon  up  their  prayers,  which  in  Italy  is  still 
called  la  corona,  doubtless  tracing  its  origin  to  the 
corona  long*  of  their  heathen  ancestors,  to  which 
description  it  answers  exactly. 

II.  Coxjka  Etbcsca  was  a  golden  crown,  made 
to  imitate  the  crown  of  oak  leaves,  studded  with 
gems,  and  decorated  with  ribands  (lemnisei)  or  ties 
of  gold.  **  Any  crown  fastened  with  these  ribands, 
whether  real  or  artificially  represented,  was  also 
termed  corona  lemnueata,  a  specimen  of  which  is 
given  by  Caylus.** 

III.  Cobona  Pactum,"  probably  the  same  as  the 
corona  fltctUu  of  Planus,"  corona  torta,"  pUza," 
ort+avo*  wA*«to/,**  and  mXtardf  crrt+avoe .**  It  was 
made  of  flowers,  shrubs,  grass,  ivy,  wool,  or  any 
flexible  material  twisted  together. 

IV.  Coboka  Sonus,  the  crown  used  by  the  Salii 
at  their  festivals.**  It  was  made  in  the  first  in- 
stance of  any  kind  of  flowers  sewed  together,  in- 
stead of  being  wreathed  with  their  leaves  and 
stalks ;  but  subsequently  it  was  confined  to  the  rose 
ear/,  the  choicest  leaves  of  which  were  selected 


1.  (Mart,  EmtT .  *iii,  1S7.— Hot,  Cum.,  n.,  vii,  M.— Id, 
■at,  M,  Hi,  MS.— id.  Cum.,  !.,  joumii..  *.— Juv.,  Sat., ».,  SO. 

Am.,  u,  57.— fcmpitolin.,  Venn,  5.)—*.  (Plia,  K.  N,  xxi,  0.— 
Comoaxa  Hor,  Sat.,  IL,  iii.,  JM.— VaL  Mai.,  ri, »,  ext.  1.)— ». 
dm,  IdjrO,  i.,  88.)—4.  (Aire,  ab  Al.i,  «.,».>—».  (Pacta, «. 
».  CanOa.V-4.  (Catoll,  tai., «,  S^-iCia.,  Da  Oral,  iii,  M.V-7. 
(Tartan,  D*  Conn.  JUL,  a.  tf.— Claud.,  Mupt  Bmor.  et  Mu., 
SOL— Phiat,  Cu.,  IV,  L,  »,)— 8.  (C*tnll.,  IxiT,  S94.— Jut., 
tat,«i,6t,tr7.>— •.  (ApoUan.  Road.,  It.,  1  MX.)  — 10.  (Jar., 
*M,ix,6».—  Bkania*. Attic U<t,i<r.,Jtt.)  —  II.  (Haajrch, 
«.v.  Sradawt.)— IB.  (Bartholin  ,Da  Poarp,  p.  1S7.)~  If.  (Cic, 
Da  Lar,  St^-OrioVFaat,  rt,  nSJ-M.  (Pirn,  H,  U,  Hi,  4 ; 
tntt.,  4.)  —  IS.  (Raoaeil  d'Aruiq.,  rot  »,  pL  47,  No.  So  — 16. 
*Sm~  H.  R,  xxi,  aj-17.  (Bud),  L,  1,  J70  -  IB.  (Propart, 
»,»,  18,  •*  XaiaML)— IS.  (A»L  OalL,  xriii,  «.)— »0.  (Xaa. 
Calapk,  ap.  Adwn.,  x»,  SB.)  —  SI.  (Eabalaa,  Comiea,  L  c)— 
B.  fPlim,  H.  M,  xxi,  8.) 
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from  the  whale  flower,  and  sewed  together  by  a 
skilful  hand,  so  as  to  form  an  elegant  couplet.' 

V.  Cobona  Tonsa  or  Tohsius'  waa  made  of 
leaves  only,  of  the  olive  or  laurel  for  instance,*  and 
so  called  in  distinction  to  nadiu  and  others,  in 
which  the  whole  branch  was  inserted. 

VI.  Cobona  Radiata*  was  the  one  given  to  the 
gods  and  deified  heroes,  and  assumed  by  some  of 
the  emperors  as  a  token  of  their  divinity.  It  may 
be  seen  on  the  ooins  of  Trajan,  Caligula,  M.  Aure 
lias,  Valerius  Probus,  Theodpeius,  &c,  and  is  given 
in  the  woodcut  annexed,  from  a  medal  of  Marc  An- 
tony.* 


VII.  The  crown  of  vine  leaves  (pampinta)  was 
appropriated  to  Bacchus,'  and  considered  a  symbol 
of  ripeness  approaching  to  decay ;  whence  the  Ro- 
man knight,  when  he  saw  Claudius  with  such  a 
crown  upon  his  head,  augured  that  he  would  not 
survive  the  autumn.* 

•CORO'NE  (.Kopuvri),  the  Cormu  Cormt,  or  Car- 
rion Crow.  {Via.  Cobaz.)  The  specific  name  of 
tvaJuoc  Kopuvi]  is  applied  by  Aristotle*  and  by  ^Eli- 
an* to  a  water-bird,  which  was,  no  doubt,  some  spe- 
cies either  of  the  cormorant  or  coot.  It  occurs 
also  in  the  Odyssey  of  Homer"  as  a  sea-bird." 

•CORCNOPUS  (Kopavoirove),  a  plant,  about 
which  there  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion, 
but  which,  in  all  probability,  is  the  same  with  the 
Buck's-hora  Plantain,  or  Plantago  Coronoptu." 

CORPUS.     (Kid.  Collegium.) 

CORPUS  JURIS  CIVI'LIS.  The  three  greal 
compilations  of  Justinian,  the  Institutes,  the  Pan- 
dects, and  the  Code,  together  with  the  Novella;. 
form  one  body,  of  law,  and  were  considered  as  such 
by  the  glossatores,  who  divided  it  into  five  volumi- 
na.  The  Pandects  were  distributed  into  three  vo- 
lumina,  under  the  respective  names  of  Digestum 
Vetus,  Infortiatum,  and  Digestum  Novum.  The 
fourth  volume  contained  the  first  nine  books  of  the 
Codex  Repetite  Prsslectionis.  The  fifth  volume 
contained  the  Institutes,  the  Liber  Authenticorum 
or  Novella;,  and  the  last  three  books  of  the  Codex 
The  division  into  five  volumina  appears  in  the  old- 
est editions ;  but  the  usual  arrangement  now  is,  the 
Institutes,  Pandects,  the  Codex,  and  Novelise.  The 
name  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  was  not  given  to  this 
collection  by  Justinian,  nor  by  any  of  the  glossato- 
res. Savigny  asserts  that  the  name  was  used  in 
the  twelfth  century :  at  any  rate,  it  became  common 
from  the  date  of  the  edition  of  D.  Gothofredus  of 
1604. 

Most  editions  of  the  Corpus  also  contain  the  fol- 
lowing matter :  Thirteen  edicts  of  Justinian,  five 
constitutions  of  Justin  the  younger,  several  consti- 
tutions of  Tiberius  the  younger,  a  series  of  consti- 


1.  (Plm,  I.C.)-*.  <Vh*;,.*"-,T,586.)— S.  (Ser».  ad  Virv, 
Georg.,  iii,  SI.)  — 4.  (Sue.,  Tata,  i,  **.)  —  ».  (Gain,  Diet 
Cm,  xhi,  1)  —  ft.  (Hor,  Can,  IU,  xxr,  »0 ;  IV,  riii,  S3.)  ' 
—7.  (Tacit,  Ano,.xi,4.—  Compara  Anaaridor,  i,  70.)-  & 
(Ariatot,  B.  A.,  Tiii,  *.)— ft.  (N.  A,  i  <_  St.)— 10.  (t,  06.!— 
11.  (Adama,  Amnd,  ».  ».)—!«.  rTteaphraat,  IL  P.,  vii,  S  - 
Id,  C.  P,  ii,  ».— lharor..  ii,  ISO.— Adama,  Appaad,  a.  »  I 
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lotions  oi  Justinian,  Justin,  and  Tiberius ;  113  No- 
vella of  Leo,  a  constitution  of  Zeno,  and  a  number 
of  constitutions  of  different  emperors,  under  the 
name  of  liaoiliKai  Ami  o£«r,  or  Imperatorie  Con- 
slitutiones ;  the  Canones  Sanctorum  et  venerando- 
rum  Apostolorum,  Libri  Feudorum,  a  constitution 
of  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.,  two  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  VII.,  called  Extrevagantes,  and  a  Liber  de 
pace  Constantie.  Some  editions  also  contain  the 
fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  of  the  pnetorian 
edict,  &c. 
'  Some  editions  of  the  Corpus  Juris  are  published 
*  with  the  glossc,  and  some  without.  The  latest  edi- 
tion with  the  glosss  is  that  of  J.  Fehius,  Lugd., 
1627,  six  vols,  folio.  Of  the  editions  without  the 
glossse,  the  most  important  are,  that  of  Russardus, 
Lugd.,  1501,  2  vols,  folio,  which  was  several  times 
reprinted ;  Contius,  Lugd.,  1571  and  1581,  15  vote. 
12mo;  Lud.  Charonds,  Anlw.,  1575,  folio;  Dionys. 
Gothofredi,  Lugd.,  1583,  4to,  of  which  there  are 
various  editions ;  one  of  the  best  is  that  of  Sim.  Van 
Leuwen,  Amst.,  1663,  folio ;  G.  Chr.  Gebaueri,  cura 
G.  Aug.  Spangenberg,  Goetting.,  1776-1797,  2  vols. 
4to  ;  Schrader,  of  which  only  the  Institutes  are  yet 
published. 

•CORRU'DA,  the  name  by  which  tho  wild  As- 
paragus was  known  among  the  Romans  (doTrdpayoc 
oypw,  or  irtrpaiof).  According  to  Pliny,1  some 
called  it  Libyca ;  the  Attics,  horminium.  Another 
Greek  name  was  myacanthus.  The  name  in  mod- 
ern Greece  is  anap&yyi  or  trrrapayyia.  Sibthorp 
found  it  in  Bithynia  and  the  Peloponnesus.* 

CORTI'NA,  in  its  primary  sense,  a  large  circu- 
lar vessel  for  containing  liquids,  and  used  in  dyeing 
wool,'  and  receiving  oil  when  it  first  flows  from  the 
press.* 

II.  Cortina  also  signified  a  vase  in  which  water 
was  carried  round  the  circus  during  the  games,'  as 
some  think,  for  the  refreshment  of  the  spectators  in 
the  caeca,  but  more  probably  to  be  used  in  the 
course,  when  required  either  for  the  horses,  drivers, 
or  attendants ;  which  interpretation  gains  confirm- 
ation from  the  ancient  bas-reliefs,  in  most  of  which 
men  or  children  are  represented  with  a  water-jug  in 
their  hands  attending  the  course,  as  represented  in 
the  woodcut  in  page  253,  in  which  two  of  the  children 
thrown  down  by  the  horses  aro  furnished  with  a 
vessel  of  this  kind. 

III.  Cortina  was  also  the  name  of  the  table  or 
hollow  slab,  supported  by  a  tripod,  upon  which  the 
priestess  at  Delphi  sat  to  deliver  her  responses : 
and  hence  the  word  is  used  for  the  oracle  itself.* 
The  Romans  made  tables  of  marble  or  bronze  after 
the  pattern  of  the  Delphian  tripod,  which  they  used 
as  we  do  our  sideboards,  for  the  purpose  of  display- 
ing their  plate  at  an  entertainment,  or  the  valuables 
contained  in  their  temples,  as  is  still  done  in  Cath- 
olic countries  upon  the  altars.  These  were  termed 
cortina  Delphiea,  or  Delphica  simply.' 

IV.  From  the  conical  form  of  the  vessel  which 
contains  the  first  notion  «f  the  word,  it  came  also 
to  signify  the  vaulted  part  of  a  theatre  over  the 
stage  (magni  cortina  thcatrp),  such  as  is  in  the 
Odeium  of  Pericles,  the  shape  of  which  we  are  ex- 
pressly told  was  made  to  imitate  the  tent  of  Xerx- 
es;* and  thence  metaphorically  for  anything  which 
bore  the  appearance  of  a  dome,  as  the  vault  of 
heaven  ;l*  or  of  a  circle,  as  a  group  of  listeners  sur- 
rounding any  object  of  attraction." 


1.  (IT.  N.,  it.,  3T;  xix.,4;  xx.,  10.)  — S.  (BOlerbeck,  Flora 
Claaica,  p.  03,  84.)  — S.  (PUn.,  H.  N.,  U.,  «.)—«.  (Ceto,  Da 
Re  Hurt.,  6«.)— S.  (Plaut.,  Poan.,  V.,  t.,  J.)  —  8.  (Vin-.,  .fin., 
vi.,  347.)— 7.  (PUn.,  H.  N.,  xxxir.,  8.— Schol.  ad  Hor.,  Sat,  I., 
"-  ,,8j7-m»«-,  *»•,  ««,  7.— Sunt.,  Oc(a».,  61.)— 8.  (Barer,  in 
Xa.,  *M.)-?.  (Pwn,  i.,  30,  ,  j.-Pl«tmreo,  Fericl.,  IS.)— 10. 
(Enniue  ap.  V«rr„  De  Ling.  L»'..,  riii,  48,  ad.  MMler.)  — 11. 
(Tacit.,  De  Ot»t.,  19.)  >         >  ~> 
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CORYBANTES  (Kofrfsavrtr).  The  history  M 
explanation  of  the  deities  bearing  thit  name,  in  the 
early  mythology  of  Greece,  cannot  be  given  in  this 
place,  as  it  would  lead  us  to  enter  into  historical 
and  mythological  questions  beyond  the  limits  of  Una 
Dictionary.  The  Corybantes,  of  whom  we  have  to 
speak  here,  were  the  ministers  or  priests  of  Rhea 
or  Cybele,  the  great  mother  of  the  gods,  who  wait 
worshipped  in  Phrygia.  In  their  solemn  festival* 
they  displayed  the  most  extravagant  fury  in  their 
dances  in  armour,  as  well  as  in  the  aovompanying 
music  of  flutes,  cymbals,  and  drums.1  Hence  *o- 
p/vtai/no/tof  was  the  name  given  to  an  imaginary 
disease,  in  which  persons  felt  as  if  some  great  noise 
were  rattling  in  their  ears.' 

CORYBANT'ICA  (KoptrfavTwa),  a  festival  and 
mysteries  celebrated  at  Cnossus  in  Crete,  in  com- 
memoration of  one  Corybas,*  who,  in  common  with 
the  Curetes,  brought  up  Zeus,  and  concealed  him 
from  his  father  Cronos  in  that  island.  Other  ac- 
counts say  that  the  Corybantes,  nine  in  number, 
independent  of  the  Curetes,  saved  and  educated  Ze- 
ns ;  a  third  legend*  ststes  that  Corybas  was  the  father 
of  the  Cretan  Apollo  who  disputed  the  sovereignty 
of  the  island  with  Zeus.  But  to  which  of  these 
three  traditions  the  festival  of  the  Corybantica  owed 
its  origin  is  uncertain,  although  the  first,  which  was 
current  in  Crete  itself,  seems  to  be  best  entitled  to 
the  honour.  All  we  know  of  the  Corybantica  is, 
that  the  person  to  be  initiated  was  seated  on  a 
throne,  and  that  those  who  initiated  him  formed  a 
circle  and  danced  around  him.  This  part  of  the 
solemnity  was  called  dpovuoic  or  Spovurfioc.1 

CORYMBDS  (coyw/tSor)  was  a  particular  mode 
of  wearing  the  hair  among  the  Greek  women,  which 
is  explained  in  the  article  Coma  (p.  291).  The  fol- 
lowing woodcut,  taken  from  Millingen,'  represents 
a  woman  whose  hair  is  dressed  in  this  manner. 


Cotymbium  is  used  in  a  similar  sense  by  Fef»o- 
nius.' 

CORYS  («&mr).    (Jii.  Galea.) 

CORVUS,  I.  a  sort  of  crane,  used  by  C.  Dnihus 
against  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  battle  fought 
off  Mylse,  in  Sicily  (B.C.  260).  The  Romans,  we 
are  told,  being  unused  to  the  sea,  saw  that  theit 


I.  (Smb..  x.,  S,  p.  387,  ed.  Taoehnitx.)  —  *.  (Plato,  Critoa. 
p.  M,  D„  with  Sullbanin'i  note.)— 1.  (Strabo,  x.,  3,  p.  SM,  ed 
Tanehn.)— 4.  (Cic,  De  N«t.  Door.,  iii.,  SS.)— 5.  (Plato,  Enthr 
dem.,  p.  877,  D.— Dion  Chryeuet.,  Orat.,  xii.,  p.  387.  —  Pronloa 
Thaci  Plat.,vi.,  ».)-».  (Pehiruree  Antioaea,  plate  40.)— 7.  /a 
110.) 
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only  chance  of  victory  was  by  bringing  a  sea-fight 
to  resemble  one  on  land.  For  this  purpose  they  in- 
vented a  machine,  or  which  Polybius1  has  left  a 
minute,  although  not  very  perspicuous,  description. 
In  the  fore  part  of  the  ship  a  round  pole  was  fixed 
perpendicularly,  twenty-four  feet  in  height  and  about 
nine  inches  in  diameter ;  at  the  top  of  this  was  a 
pivot,  upon  which  a  ladder  was  set,  thirty-six  feel 
in  length  and  four  in  breadth.  The  ladder  who 
guarded  by  crossbeams,  fastened  to  the  upright  pole 
by  a  ring  of  wood,  which  turned  with  the  pivot 
above.  Along  the  ladder  a  rope  was  passed,  one 
nod  of  which  took  hold  of  the  corvut  by  means  of  a 
ring.  The  corvut  itself  was  a  strong  piece  of  iron, 
with  a  spike  at  the  end,  which  was  raised  or  low- 
ered by  drawing  in  or  letting  out  the  rope.  When 
an  enemy's  ship  drew  near,  the  machine  was  turned 
outward,  by  means  of  the  pivot,  in  the  direction  of 
the  assailant.  Another  part  of  the  machine,  which 
Polybius  has  not  clearly  described,  is  a  breastwork, 
let  down  (as  it  would  seem)  from  the  ladder,  and 
serving  as  a  bridge,  on  which  to  board  the  enemy's 
vessel.*  By  means  of  these  cranes,  the  Carthaginian 
ships  were  either  broken  or  closely  locked  with  the 
Roman,  and  Dnilius  gained  a  complete  victory. 

The  word  corvut  is  also  applied  to  various  kinds 
of  grappling-hooks,  such  as  the  corvut  demoixtor, 
mentioned  by  Vitruvius'  for  polling  down  walls,  or 
the  terrible  engine  spoken  of  by  Tacitus,*  which, 
being  fixed  on  the  walls  of  a  fortified  place,  and 
suddenly  let  down,  carried  off  one  of  the  besieging 
party,  and  then,  by  a  turn  of  the  machine,  put  him 
down  within  the  walls.  The  word  is  used  by  Cel- 
mm  tor  a  scalpel.  It  is  hardly  necessa.y  to  remark 
that  all  these  meanings  have  their  origin  in  the  sup- 
posed resemblance  of  the  various  instruments  to 
the  beak  of  a  raven. 

•COHVUS,  the  Crow.    ( Vid.  Coaomt.) 

•CORTLUS  (.KopeXot ),  the  Hazel-tree,  or  Corylut 
AvtlUna.    (  Vid.  Avillana  Ntrx.) 

CORYTOS  or  CORYTUS  iyuovrbc,  koovtoc),  a 
Bow-case.  This  was  worn  suspended  by  a  belt 
vid.  Baltics)  over  the  right  shoulder,'  and  it  fre- 
quently he'd  the  arrows  as  well  as  the  bow  (ttgitti- 
feri  eon/df).  On  this  account,  it  is  often  confound- 
ed with  the  Pbabbtba  or  quiver. 

It  is  generally  carried  by  the  armed  Persians, 
who  are  represented  on  the  Persepolitan  bas-reliefs ; 
and  in  this,  as  in  many  other  respects,  we  observe 
(he  agreement  between  them  and  the  European  na- 
tinoa  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Euxine  Sea : 


'  In  ouibut  ett  nemo,  qui  turn  ccrytm  el  areata 
Telaque  npereo  lurida  feUt  gerat."1 

Though  its  use  was  comparatively  rare  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  we  find  it  exhibited  in  a 
bas-relief  in  the  Museo  IMo  Clementine,'  which 
adorned  the  front  of  a  temple  of  Hercules  near  Ti- 
bur.  (Vid.  Aactrs.)  This  bow-case  seems  to  be 
of  leather.    See  the  preceding  woodcut. 

C0SMET7E,  a  class  of  slaves  among  the  Ro- 
mans, whose  duty  it  was  to  dress  and  adorn  ladies.' 
Some  writers  on  antiquities,  and  among  them  Bot- 
tiger  in  his  Sabina,*  have  supposed  that  the  cosme- 
Ub  were  female  slaves,  but  the  passage  of  Jnvenal 
is  alone  sufficient  to  refute  this  opinion ;  for  it  was 
not  customary  for  female  slaves  to  take  off  their 
tunics  when  a  punishment  was  to  be  inflicted  upon 
them.  There  was,  indeed,  a  class  of  female  slaves 
who  were  employed  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
cosmets ;  but  tbey  were  called  cotmetria,  a  name 
which  Nevius  chose  as  the  title  for  one  of  his  com- 
edies.' 

COSMI  (itoojuof).  The  social  and  political  insti- 
tutions of  Crete  were  so  completely  Dorian  in  char- 
acter, and  so  similar  to  the  Spartan,  that  it  was  a 
disputed  point  among  the  ancients  whether  the 
Spartan  constitution  had  its  origin  there,  or  the 
Cretan  was  transferred  from  Laconia  to  Crete. 
The  historian  Ephorus'  expressly  states  that  the 
Spartan  institutions  bad  their  origin  in  Crete,  but 
were  perfected  and  completed  in  Sparta ;  so  that 
there  is  good  reason  for  the  assertion  of  Muller' 
"  that  the  constitution  founded  on  the  principles  of 
the  Doric  race  was  there  first  moulded  into  a  "on  - 
sistent  shape,  but  even  in  a  more  simple  and  atit,- 
quated  form  than  in  Sparta  at  a  subsequent  period." 
Thus  much,  at  any  rate,  we  know  for  certain,  that 
there  were  various  Dorian  cities  in  the  island,  the 
political  arrangements  of  which  so  closely  resem- 
bled each  other,  that  one  form  of  government  was 
ascribed  to  all.'  In  the  earliest  ages  of  which  we 
have  historical  information,  this  was  an  aristocracy 
consisting  of  three  component  bodies,  the  cosmi,  the 
gernsia,  and  the  ecclesia.  The  cosmi  were  ten  in 
number,  and  are  by  Aristotle,  Ephorus,  and  Cicero* 
compared  to  the  ephors  at  Sparta.  Muller,  how- 
ever," compares  them  with  the  Spartan  kings,  and 
supposes  them  to  have  succeeded  to  the  functions 
of  the  kingly  office ;  which  Aristotle  (probably  allu- 
ding to  the  age  of  Minos)  tells  us  was  at  one  time 
established  in  Crete.  These  cosmi  were  ten  in 
number,  and  chosen,  not  from  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, bat  from  certain  yhri  or  houses,  which  were 
probably  of  more  pure  Doric  or  Achaian  descent 
than  their  neighbours.  The  first  of  them  in  rank 
was  called  protocosmus,  and  gave  his  name  to  the 
year.  Tbey  commanded  in  war,  and  also  conduct- 
ed the  business  of  the  state  with  the  representa- 
tives and  ambassadors  of  other  cities.  With  re- 
spect to  the  domestic  government  of  the  state,  they 
appear  to  have  exercised  a  joint  authority  with  the 
members  of  the  yepovola,  as  they  are  said  to  have 
consulted  with  them  on  the  most  important  ros- 
ters." In  the  times  subsequent  to  the  age  of  Alex- 
ander, they  also  performed  certain  duties  which 
bore  a  resemblance  to  the  introduction  of  the  law- 
suits into  court  by  the  Athenian  magistrates." 
Their  period  of  office  was  a  year ;  but  any  of  them 
during  that  time  might  resign,  and  was  also  liable 
to  deposition  by  bis  colleagues.  In  some  cases,  ton, 
they  might  be  indicted  for  neglect  of  their  duties 
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On  the  whole,  we  may  oonehtde  that  they  farmed 
(be  executive  and  chief  power  in  moat  of  the  cities 
of  Crete. 

The  yipovoia,  or  council  of  elders,  called  by  the 
Cretans  /fovAf,  consisted,  according  to  Aristotle,' 
of  thirty  members  who  had  formerly  been  cosmi, 
and  were  in  other  respects  approved  of.  (rd  aUa 
ioKi/ioi  Kpivo/tevoi*).  Tbey  retained  their  office  for 
life,  and  are  said  to  have  decided  in  all  matters  that 
came  before  them  according  to  their  own  judgment, 
and  not  agreeably  to  any  fixed  code  of  laws.  They 
are  also  said  to  have  been  irresponsible,  which,  how- 
ever, hardly  implies  that  they  were  independent  of 
the  "  unwritten  law"  of  custom  and  usage,  or  unin- 
fluenced by  any  fixed  principles.1  On  important 
occasions,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  they  were 
EvpBovXot,  or  councillors  of  the  cosmi. 

The  democratic  element  of  the  ecolesia  was  al- 
most powerless  in  the  constitution ;  its  privileges, 
too,  seem  to  have  been  merely  a  matter  of  form ; 
for,  as  Aristotle  observes,  it  exercised  no  function 
of  government  except  ratifying  the  decrees  of  the 
yipovrtc  and  the  Koa/toi.  It  is,  indeed,  not  improb- 
able that  it  was  only  summoned  to  give  its  sanction 
to  these  decrees ;  and.  though  this  may  appear  to 
imply  the  power  of  withholding  assent,  still  the 
force  of  habit  and  custom  would  prevent  such  an 
alternative  being  attempted,  or,  perhaps,  even 
thought  of.* 

From  these  observations,  it  is  clear  that  the  Cre- 
tan constitution  was  formerly  a  Dorian  aristocracy, 
which,  in  the  age  of  Aristotle,  had  degenerated  to 
what  he  calls  a  omaercia,  «°.  «.,  a  government  vest- 
ed in  a  few  privileged  families.  These  quarrelled 
one  among  the  other,  and  raised  factions  or  parties, 
in  which  die  demus  joined,  so  that  the  constitution 
was  frequently  broken  up,  and  a  temporary  mon- 
archy, or,  rather,  anarchy,  established  on  its  ruins. 
The  cosmi  were,  in  fact,  often  deposed  by  the  most 
powerful  citizens,  when  the  latter  wished  to  impede 
the  course  of  justice  against  themselves  (f$  iovvai 
fUac),  and  an  dcoopua  then  ensued,  without  any. 
legal  magistrates  at  the  head  of  the  state. 

In  the  time  of  Polybius,  the  power  of  the  aristoc- 
racy had  been  completely  overthrown  ;  for  he  tells 
us  that  the  election  of  the  magistrates  was  annual, 
and  determined  by  democraUcal  principles.  *  In 
other  respects,  also,  he  points  out  a  difference  be- 
tween the  institutions  of  Crete  and  those  of  Ljcur- 
gus  at  Sparta,  to  which  they  had  been  compared  by 
other  writers. 

Miiller  observes  that  the  cosmi  were,  so  for  as 
we  know,  the  chief  magistrates  in  all  the  cities  of 
Crete,  and  that  the  constitution  of  these  cities  was 
in  all  essential  points  the  same ;  a  proof  that  their 
political  institutions  were  determined  by  the  princi- 
ples of  the  governing,  «.  «.,  the  Doric,  race. 

We  will  now  briefly  explain  some  of  the  social 
relations  of  the  Cretans,  which  were  almost  identi- 
cal with  those  of  the  Spartans.    .    , 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Dorian  part  of  the  island 
were  divided  into  three  classes,  the  freemen,  the 
perkeci  or  vitvkooi,  and  the  slaves.  The  second 
class  was  as  old  as  the  time  of  Minos,  and  was.  un- 
doubtedly composed  of  the  descendants  of  the  oon- 
qOered  population ;  they  lived  in  the  rural  districts, 
round  the  voXtic  of  the  conquerors;  and,  though 
personally  free,  yet  exercised  none  of  the  privileges 
or  influence  of  citizens,  either  in  the  administration 
and  enactment  ef  the  laws,  or  the  nee  of  heavy 
arms.  They  occupied  certain  lands,  for  which  they 
paid  a  yearly  tribute  or  rent,  supposed,  from  a  state- 
ment in  Athenasus,'  to  have  been  an  iEginetic  stat- 
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er.  The  expression  of  Dseiadas,  Asm  whom  Atbe- 
nous  quotes,  namely,  rdv  doikuv  knmrot,  probably 
refers  to  the  perasci,  6*CXot  being  used  as  a  generin 
term  for  those  who  were  not  full  and  free  citizens. 

The  slaves  were  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
public  bondsmen  (#  Koivii  doavUfs),  and  the  slaves 
of  individuals.  The  former  were  caned  the  /inm, 
/mua,  uvuta,  or  Uwuta  avvoiot  i<  the  latter,  ifafttu- 
tiu  or  KiapuTau  The  aja/uurat  were  so  named 
from  the  cultivation  of  the  lots  of  land,  or  ifaftiat, 
assigned  to  private  citizens,  and  were  therefore  ag- 
ricultural bondsmen  (,ol  car'  dypoV).  Tbemmia  was 
distinguished,  by  more  precise  writers,  both  from 
the  pericsci  and  the  aphamntas ;  so  that  it  has  been 
concluded  that  every  state  in  Crete  possessed  a 
public  domain,  cultivated  by  the  moots,  just  aa  the 
private  allotments  were  by  the  bondsmen  of  the  in- 
dividual proprietors.  We  would  here  observe,  with 
Mr.  ThirlwaU,  that  the  word  /nwta  is  more  probably 
connected  with  iftut  than  Mine*. 

The  origin  of  the  class  called  woia,  and  the  «Ao- 
pCmu,  was  probably  twofold;  for  the  analogy  of 
other  cases  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  con- 
sisted partly  of  the  slaves  of  the  conquered  freemen 
of  the  country,  and  partly  of  such  freemen  as  sose 
against  the -conquerors,  and  were-  by  them  reduced 
to  bondage.  But,  besides  these,  there  was  also  a 
class  of  household  servants  employed  in  menial  la- 
bours, and  called  xpveajvsrot :  they  were,  as  their 
name  denotes,  purchased,  and  imported  from  foreaon 
countries. 

•COSS-YPHUS  or  COPSICHUSfxowwfor.  «5f- 
ix<k  ),  the  Blackbird  or  Merle,  the  Tunhu  MtnUa, 
L.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Mania  tulgari*  of  the 
later  anthoiities  on  Natural  History.  Aristotle  also 
makes  mention  of  a  white  species  found  among  the 
mountains  of  Arcadia. 

*C0STUM  (kootoc),  an  aromatic  shrub,  which 
yielded  a  fragrant  ointment,  oonunonly  supposed  to 
be  Spikenard.  Woodville  says  of  it:  "Some  have 
thought  the  Zedoary  to  be  the  *6<rroc  of  Dioscori- 
des,*  the  Gutduar  of  Avieeime,  and  the  Zerumbtt 
of  Serapion."  After  comparing  the  descriptions  of 
Dkwoorides  and  Serapion,  Adams  is  satisfied  that 
the  Zcnmhet  of  Serapion  is  the  ZUoary,  but  that  it 
is  not  the  k6oto(  of  the  Greeks ;  for  both  Serapion 
and  Rhases,  according  to  him,  treat  separately  of 
the  Koanx  by  name  in  another  place.  -  Geoffrey," 
remarks  Adams,  "confesses  his  ignorance  of  it. 
Serengel  and  Stackhouse  name  it  the  Costas  Ara- 
bicus  (a  plant,  by-tbe-way,  so  rare,  that  Linncus 
bad  never  seen  it).  Dr.  Hill,  however,  was  of  a 
different  opinion  regarding  it :  he  says, '  Our  Cottut 
Arabian  does  not  seem  to  be  the  same  with  either 
of  the  kinds  mentioned  by  the  Greeks  and  Arabians.' 
Upon  the  whole,  there  is  not  an  article  in  the  Ma- 
teria Medica  of  the  ancients  about  which  there  is 
greater  uncertainty.  We  shall  only  add  regarding 
it,  that  although,  as  we  have  already  stated,  Zedo- 
ary be  not  the  same  substance  as  the  ancient  Cot- 
tut,  it  would  appear  that  the  one  was  sometimes 
used  as  a  substitute  for  the  other  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Milhra&att."* 

COTHUTtNUS  (cotopvoc),  a  Boot.  This  was  a 
particular  kind  of  covering  for  the  foot,  included 
under  the  general  term  Calceus;  whence  Pliny 
says,*  ealceatuM  cothurni*,  i.  «.,  wearing  boots.  Its 
essential  distinction  was  its  height;  it  lose  above 
the  middle  of  the  leg,  so  as  to  surround  the  calf 
(alte  turat  nucirc  cothurni?),  and  sometimes  it  reach- 
ed as  high  as  the  knees.*  It  was  worn  principally 
by  horsemen,  by  hunters,  and  by  men  of  rank  and 
authority.    The  ancient  marbles,  representing  these 
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AflMCDt  characters,  show  that  the  cothurnus  was 
often  ornamented  in  a  very  tasteful  and  elaborate 
manner.  The  boots  of  the  ancients  were  laced  in 
front,  and  it  was  the  object  in  so  doing  to  make 
them  fit  the  leg  as  closely  as  possible.  The  paws 
and  head  of  the  wild  animal  out  of  whose  hide  they 
were  made,  sometimes  tamed  down  like  flaps  on 
the  side  of  the  wearer's  leg.  The  skin  or  leather 
was  dyed  purple  {vurpureo  cothurni),  or  of  other 
splendid  colours.  The  patricians  of  Rome  wore  a 
small  ivory  crescent  (M  attached  to  their  boots. 
It  is  evident,  from  the  various  representations  of 
the  cotharaos  in  ancient  statues,  that  its  sole  was 
eetamonly  of  the  ordinary  thickness.  But  it  was 
sometimes  made  much  thicker  than  usual,  probably 
by  the  insertion  of  slices  of  cork.'  The  object  was 
to  add  to  the  apparent  stature  of  the  wearer ;  and 
this  was  done  either  in  the  case -of  women  who 
were  not  so  tall  as  they  wished  to  appear,*  or  of 
the  actors  in  Athenian  tragedy,  who  assumed  the 
cothurnus  as  a  grand  and  dignified  species  of  cal- 
ceamerrium,  and  had  the  soles  made  unusually 
thick,  as  one  of  tbe  methods  adopted  in  order  to 
magnify  their  whole  appearance*  Hence  tragedy 
io  general  was  called  cothurnus.* 

As  the  cothurnus  was  commonly  worn  in  hunt- 
ing, it  is  represented  both  by  poets  and  statuaries 
as  a  part  of  the  oostume  of  Diana.'  It  was  also 
attributed-  to  Bacchus'  and  to  Mercury.*  The  ac- 
companying woodcut  shows  two  cothurni  from  stat- 
ues in  the  Museo  Pio-Clementino.'  That  on  the 
left  hand  is  from  a  statue  of  Diana  Succincta, «'.  «., 
with  the  obJamys  girt  round  her  breast,  and  attired 
lor  the  chase  (net.  Chlaitts),  and  that  on  the  right 
is  noun  a  statue  of  the  goddess  Roma,  agreeing 
with  the  description  of  her  in  Sidonius  Apollinaris  " 


•COTTNOS  (Kimnc ),  tbe  wild  Olive,  or  Ofes  ««{- 
■outrit,  L.,  called  also  'RXaia  iypla,  aypicXma,  aypii- 
JUiof,  and  OUuiter.  The  name  given  to  it  by  the 
modern  Greeks  is  aypoiXta,  and  by  tbe  Turks  Jaian 
Zai**  Agagi.  It  is  a  wild  sort  of  olive-tree,  dif- 
fering in  some  respects  from  the  domesticated  olive, 
as  crabs  do  from  apples.  It  is  smaller  besides,  has 
prickly  branches,  a  short,  hard  leaf,  and  small,  bitter 
fruit  According  to  Theophrastus,  it  was  but  little 
Improved  by  pruning  and  transplanting.  The  crown 
given  at  too  Olympic  Games  was  made  of  it,  prob- 
ably on  account  of  iu  being  more  enduring  than  tbe 
domesticated  kind.  The  legend,  however,  was,  that 
Hercules  brought  this  tree  into  Greece  from  the 
"  i  of  tbe  later.    ThefvAisof  Homer  is  iwi- 


COTTABDSJ, 

ety  of  tne  attune-  "  That  plant,"  observes  Marty*, 
"  which  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens  nnder  the  name 
of  OUatttr,  is  not  an  olive.  Tournefort  refers  it  to 
his  genus  of  Elaagmu.  It  grows  in  Syria,  Ethio- 
pia, and  on  Mount  Lebanon.  Crusius  observed  it 
in  great  plenty,  also,  near  Guadix,  a  city  in  the 
kingdom  of  Granada,  as  also  in  tbe  south  of  France 
and  in  Germany.  It  is  thought  to  Be  the  Cappado- 
cian  Jujubes,  which  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  among 
the  coronary  flowers :  '  Zizipha,  qua  et  Cappadpeit 
vocantur:  hit  odoratu*  timilit  oleanmfioribut.'  The 
flowers  of  the  Elaagnus  are  much  like  those  of  the 
Olive,  but  the  ovary  of  the  Elsagnus  is  placed  below 
the  petal,  whereas  that  of  tbe  Olive  is  contained 
within  the  petal  They  are  very  sweet,  and  may 
be  smelt  at  a  distance."1 

•COTO'NEUM  MALUM,  another  name  for  the 
CydoniuM  malum,  or  Quinpe.  (Vid.  Cydokiu* 
Malum.) 

COTTABUS  (k6tto6oc,  Ionio  adooaSoe  or  Srra- 
tot),  a  social  game,  which  was  introduced  from  Sici- 
ly into  Greece,*  where  it  became  one  of  the  favour- 
ite amusements  of  young  people  after  their  repasts. 
The  simplest  way  in  which  it  originally  was  played 
was  this :  One  of  the  company  threw  out  of  a  gob- 
let a  certain  quantity  of  pure  wine,  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance, into  a  metal  basin,  endeavouring  to  perform 
this  exploit  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  spill  any  of 
the  wine.  While  he  was  doing  this,  he  either 
thought  of  or  pronounced  the  name  of  his  mistress,' 
and  from  the  more  or  less  full  and  pure  sound  with 
which  tbe  wine  struck  against  the  metal  basin,  the 
lover  drew  his  conclusions  respecting  the  attachment 
of  the  object  of  his  love.  The  sound,  as  well  as  the 
wine  by  which  it  was  produced,  were  called  JArai  or 
Korrabof :  the  metal  basin  had  various  names,  either 
kottMiov,  or  Korraitiov,  or  Xaraytiov,  or  x&Uetov, 
or JKmavt),  or  onafri*  The  action  of  throwing  the 
wine,  and  sometimes  the  goblet  itself,  was  called 
ayinXn,  because  the  persons  engaged  in  tbe  game 
turned  round  the  right  hand  with  great  dexterity, 
on  which  they  prided  themselves.  Hence  jEscby- 
lus  spoke  of  c6rra6o<  ayicvXrrrol.*  Thus  the  cotta- 
bns,  in  its  simplest  form,  was  nothing  but  one  of  the 
many  methods  by  which  lovers  tried  to  discover 
whether  their  love  was  returned  or  not.  But  this 
simple  amusement  soon  assumed  a  variety  of  differ- 
ent characters,  and  became,  in  some  instances,  a 
regular  contest,  with  prizes  for  the  victor.  One  of 
the  most  celebrated  modes  in  which  it  was  carried 
on  is  described  by  Athensms,*  and  in  the  Eiymo- 
logiam  Magnum,  and  was  called  Si'  Afv«<ifuv.  A 
basin  was  filled  with  water,  with  small  empty  bowls 
swimming  upon  it.  Into  these  the  young  men,  one 
after  another,  threw  the  remnant  of  the  wine  from 
their  goblets,  and  he  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
drown  most  of  tbe  bowls  obtained  the  prize  (corro- 
iun>\  consisting  either  of  simple  cakes,  sweetmeats, 
or  sesame-cakes. 

A  third  and  more  complicated  form  of  the  cotta- 
bus  is  thus  described  by  Suidas :'  A  long  piece  of 
wood  being  erected  on  the  ground,  another  was 
placed  upon  it  in  a  horizontal  direction,  with  two 
dishes  hanging  down  from  each  end ;  underneath 
each  dish  a  vessel  full  of  water  was  placed,  in  each 
of  which  stood  a  gilt  brazen  statue,  called  puvyc. 
Every  one  who  took  part  in  the  game  stood  at  a 
distance,  holding  a  cup  full  of  wine,  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  throw  into  one  of  the  dishes,  in  order 
that,  struck  down  by  the  weight,  it  might  knock 
against  tbe  head  of  the  statue  which  was  concealed 
under  the  water.    He  who  spilled  least  of  the  wine 
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gained  the  victorj,  and  thereby  knew  that  he  was 
loved  by  his  inisti  ess.1 

A  fourth  kind  of  coltabus,  which  was  caned  xor- 
ra6oc  Karate  ric  (aitd  rofi  Karayuv  r&v  k6tto6ov),  is 
described  by  Pollux,*  the  scholiast  on  Aristoph- 
anes,' and  Athenseus.*  The  so-called  irnvqc  was 
placed  upon  a  pillar  similar  to  a  candelabrum,  and 
the  dish  hanging  over  it  must,  by  means  of  wine 
projected  from  the  goblet,  be  thrown  upon  it,  and 
thence  fall  into  a  basin  filled  with  water,  which, 
from  this  fall,  gave  forth  a  sound ;  and  he  who  pro- 
duced the  strongest  was  the  victor,  and  received 
prizes,  consisting  of  eggs,  cakes,  and  sweetmeats. 

This  brief  description  of  four  various  forms  of 
the  cottabus  may  be  sufficient  to  show  the  general 
character  of  this  game  ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
add,  that  the  chief  object  to  be  accomplished,  in  all 
the  various  modifications  of  the  cottabus,  was  to 
throw  the  wine  out  of  the  goblet  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  should  remain  together  and  nothing  be  spill- 
ed, and  that  it  should  produce  the  purest  and  stron- 
gest possible  sound  in  the  place  where  it  was 
thrown.  In  Sicily,  the  popularity  of  this  game  was 
so  great,  that  houses  were  built  for  the  especial 
purpose  of  playing  the  cottabus  in  them.  Those 
readers  who  wish  to  become  fully  acquainted  with 
all  the  various  forms  of  this  game,  may  consult 
Athenseus,'  the  Greek  lexicographers,  and,  above 
all,  Groddeck,'  who  has  collected  and  described  nine 
different  forms  in  which  it  was  played.'  Becker  is 
of  opinion  that  all  of  them  were  but  modifications 
of  two  principal  forms.* 

♦COTTUS  (xorrof),  a  species  of  Fish,  supposed 
to  be  the  Zeus  Faber,  L.,  or  the  Doree.  The  name 
in  the  common  editions  of  Aristotle  occurs  at  H. 
A.,  W.,  8,  where,  however,  Schneider  reads  potroc, 
and  refers  it  to  the  river  Gudgeon.' 

♦COTT'YPHUS  (k6ttv^oc ),  a  species  of  Fish,  the 
same  with  the  Labrus  mcrula,  called  in  French  the 
Merle." 

•COTURNIX.    (Vid.  Pbrdix.) 

COTYTTIA  or  COTTYTES  (norirria,  k6t- 
lurcf),  a  festival  which  was  originally  celebrated  by 
the  Edonians  of  Thrace,  in  honour  of  a  goddess 
called  Cotys  or  Cotytto."  It  was  held  at  night,  and, 
according  to  Strabo,  resembled  the  festivals  of  the 
Cabiri  and  the  Phrygian  Cybele.  But  the  worship 
of  Cotys,  together  with  the  festival  of  the  Cotyttia, 
were  adopted  by  several  Greek  states,  chiefly  those 
which  were  induced  by  their  commercial  interest 
to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  Thrace.  Among 
these  Corinth  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Suidas, 
and  Strabo"  seems  to  suggest  that  the  worship  of 
Cotys  was  adopted  by  the  Athenians,  who,  as  he 
observes,  were  as  hospitable  to  foreign  gods  as  they 
were  to  foreigners  in  general."  The  priests  of  the 
goddess  were  formerly  supposed  to  have  borne  the 
name  of  bapta; ;  but  Buttmann  has  shown  that  this 
opinion  is  utterly  groundless.  Her  festivals  were 
notorious  among  the  ancients  for  the  dissolute  man- 
ner and  the  debaucheries  with  which  they  were 
celebrated.14  Another  festival  of  the  same  name 
was  celebrated  in  Sicily,"  where  boughs  hung  with 
cake  and  fruit  were  carried  about,  which  any  person 
had  a  right  to  pluck  off  if  he  chose ;  but  we  have 
no  mention  that  this  festival  was  polluted  with  any 


I.  iVid.  Schol.  ad  Lucian.,  Leiipb.,  3,  torn,  ii.,  p.  923.)— 3. 
(ti.,  10t.)— 8.  (Pax,  1175.) — 4.  (it.,  p.  AST.)— 4.  (it.,  p.  MA, 
*o.) — 8.  (Ueber  den  Kottaboe  der  Ghechen,  in  hie  Antiqnariache 
Verenche,  I.,  Sammlung,  1800,  p.  163-338.)  — 7.  (Cbariklee, 
L,  p.  476,  &c.) — 8.  (Compare  alao  Fr.  Jacob*,  Ueber  den  Kotta- 
boe,  in  Wieland'a  Attischee  Muieum,  III.,  i.,  p.  475-496.)— 9. 
(Plin.,  H  N.,  xxxii.,  11.— Adams,  Append.,  a.T.)— 10.  (Ariatot., 
11.  A ,  nil.,  15.— .Elian,  N.  A.,  i.,  19.)— 11.  (Smb.,  i..  3,  p.  SOS, 

ad.  Tanobnitz.— Enpolie,  ap.  Heaych.,  a.  t Snidaa.)— 19.  (1.  c, 

p.  384.)— 13.  (Compare  Peraini,  Sat.,  ii.,  92.)— 14.  (Snidaa,  a.  r. 
Kirvf.— Horat.,  Epod.,  xrii.,  M.— Tbeocrit.,  ri.,  40.)— IS.  (Plot, 
Trrrttb.) 
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of  the  licentious  practices  which  disgraced  those  of 
Thrace  and  Greece,  unless  we  refer  the  allasioa 
made  by  Theocritus  to  the  Cotyttia,  to  the  Sicilian 
festival.' 

COTYLA  (xorvAg)  was  a  measure  of  capacity 
among  the  Romans  and  Greeks :  by  the  former  it 
was  also  called  hemina ;  by  the  latter,  rpv6Xlov  and 
fi/tiva  or  ii/ii/tva.  It  was  the  half  of  the  sextarius  or 
Elornc,  and  contained  6  cyathi,  =  (on  Ml.  Hussey'f 
computation)  -4955  of  a  pint  English. 

This  measure  was  used  by.  physicians  with  a 
graduated  scale  marked  on  it,  like  our  own  chemi- 
cal measures,  for  measuring  out  given  weights  of 
fluids,  especially  oil.  A  vessel  of  horn,  of  a  cubic 
or  cylindrical  shape,  of  the  capacity  of  a  cotyla,  was 
divided  into  twelve  equal  parts  by  lines  cut  on 
its  side.  The  whole  vessel  was  called  litra,  and 
each  of  the  parts  an  ounce  (uncia).  This  measure 
held  nine  ounces  (by  weight)  of  oil,  so  that  the  ratio 
of  the  weight  of  the  oil  to  the  number  of  ounces  it 
occupied  in  the  measure  would  be  9  :  12  or 3  :  i* 

*COTYLE1)ON  (KorvXritdv),  a  plant,  called  in 
English  Navelwort.  The  two  species  described  by 
Dioscorides'  may  be  confidently  referred,  according 
to  Adams,  to  the  Cotyledon  umbilicus  and  C.  serrata, 

•KOTKIO*'OPON  AENAPON  (KovKiofopov  tiv- 
Spov),  a  sort  of  Palm-tree.  Stackhouse  suggests 
that  it  may  have  been  the  Palma  Thebaic*,  called 
"  Doom-tree"  in  Brace's  Travels.* 

COVI'NUS  (Celtic  koaain),  a  kind  of  car,  the 
spokes  of  which  were  armed  with  long  sickles,  and 
which  was  used  as  a  scythe-chariot  chiefly  by  the 
ancient  Belgians  and  Britons.'  The  Romans  des- 
ignated by  the  name  of  covinus  a  kind  of  travelling 
carriage,  which  seems  to  have  been  covered  on  all 
sides  with  the  exception  of  the  front.  It  had  no 
seat  for  a  driver,  but  was  conducted  by  the  traveller 
himself,  who  sat  inside.'  There  must  have  been  a 
great  similarity  between  the  Belgian  scythe-chariot 
and  the  Roman  travelling  carriage,  as  the  name  of 
the  one  was  transferred  to  the  other,  and  we  may 
justly  conclude  that  the  Belgian  .car  was  likewise 
covered  on  all  sides  except  the  front,  and  that  it 
was  occupied  by  one  man,  the  covinarius  only,  who 
was,  by  the  structure  of  his  car,  sufficiently  pro- 
tected. The  covinarii  (this  word  occurs  only  in 
Tacitus)  seem  to  have  constituted  a  regular  and 
distinct  part  of  a  British  army.' 

COURETJS  (Kovpcvc).     (Vid.  Baeba.) 

•CRAMBE.    (Vid.  Beassica.) 

♦CRANGON  (Kpayyuv),  formerly  held  to  be  a 
species  of  Squilla.  "  The  term  is  now  used  in  a 
generic  sense  by  late  naturalists,"  observes  Adams: 
"thus  the  common  shrimp  is  named  the  Crangm 
vulgaris.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that 
Cuvier  and  Schneider  contend  that  the  Kpayyuv  of 
the  Greeks  corresponds  to  the  Cancer  digitalis."* 

•CRANIA  or  CRANEIA  (xpavta,  xpaveia). 
"  All  agree,"  remarks  Adams,  "  that  the  xpdveta 
ujifnjii  is  the  Cornus  mascula,  L.,  called  in  English 
the  Cornelian  Cherry,  or  Male  Cornel-tree."  For 
the  other,  see  Thelyceaneia  (■&^XvKpdveia).t 

CRANOS.     (Vid.  Galea.) 

♦CRATAEGUS  (xparaiydc).  Sprengel  refers  thn 
tree  described  by  Theophrastus  under  this  name  to 
the  Azorola,  or  Crataegus  Azorolus,  but  Stack- 
house  to  the  C.  torminalis.    The  plant  of  this  namo 


1.  (Compare  Eattmann'i  Essay,  Ueber  die  Kotyttia  and  .tie 
BaptB,  in  hie  Mythologo*,  toL  ii.,  p.  1S».)—  i.  (Galenas,  Da 
Compos.  Medicam.  per  Genera,  iii.,  3  ;  i.,  16,  17  ;  it.,  14  ;  t.,  3 
0  ;  ti.,  0,  8. — Wurm,  De  Pond.  Mens.,  &c— lluseer  on  Ancient 
Weighte,  dec)— 3.  (it.,  90,  91.)— I.  (t.,  49.— Adama,  Append, 
a.  t.)— ».  (Mela,  iii.,  «.— Lncan,  i.,  488.— Siliua,  XTii.,  428.)— 6. 
{Mart.,  Epig,  ii.,  34.)— 7.  (Tacit.,  Agric,  35  and  38,  with  M.  J.  H. 
Beaker's  note.— BOtticbert  Lexicon  Tacit.,  a.  t.— Becker,  Gal 
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toU,  H.  A,  Jr.,  4.— Adams,  Append.,  a.  v.)— 9.  (Thoinbraat^ 
H.  P.,  i.,  9 :  iii.,  4.— Dioecor.,  i.,  172.— Adams,  Appean.       >.) 
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described  by  Theophrastus  in  another  part  of  bis 
work  was  roost  probably  the  same  as  the  Cratago- 
ton  {Kparaiyovov).1 

•CRATiE'GONON  ( Kparatyavov ),  a  plant,  to 
which  Stephens  gives  the  French  name  of  Courage. 
Stackhouse  refers  it  to  the  Euphrasia  odontitis, 
now  called  Bartsia  odontitis.  Sprengel,  however, 
prefers  the  Polygonum  Persicaria* 

CRATER  (xparfip,  Ionic  xpyrr/p ;  Lat.  crater  or  era- 
ttra,  from  Ktpdwvut,  I  mix),  a  vessel  in  which  the 
wine,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  ancients,  who 
very  seldom  drank  it  pure,  was  mixed  with  water, 
and  flom  which  the  cups  were  filled.  In  the  Homer- 
ic age  the  mixture  was  always  made  in  the  dining- 
room  by  heralds  or  young  men  (xofyxu*).  The  use 
of  the  vessel  is  sufficiently  clear  from  the  expres- 
sions so  frequent  in  the  poems  of  Homer :  Kpnrypa 
KtpaaaoOai,  i.  «.,  olvov  nai  Hop  Iv  Kpnrijpt  uiayetv : 
nivetv  Kpirrqpa  (to  empty  the  crater) ;  npnrijpa  oTq- 
aaaOai  (craltra  ttatuert,  to  place  the  filled  crater 
near  the  table)  ;  Kpijrqpae  brurrfyioBai  norolo  (to 
fill  the  craters  to  the  brim4).  The  crater,  in  the 
Homeric  age,  was  generally  of  silver,'  sometimes 
with  a  gold  edge,'  and  sometimes  all  gold  or  gilt.' 
It  stood  upon  a  tripod,  and  its  ordinary  place  in  the 
aiyapov  was  in  the  most  honourable  part  of  the 
room,  at  the  farthest  end  from  the  entrance,  and 
near  the  seat  of  the  most  distinguished  among  the 
guests.*  The  size  of  the  crater  seems  to  have  va- 
ried according  to  the  number  of  guests ;  for  where 
their  number  is  increased,  a  larger  crater  is  asked 
for.'  It  would  seem,  at  least  at  a  later  period  (for 
in  the  Homeric  poems  we  find  no  traces  of  the  cus- 
tom), that  three  craters  were  filled  at  every  feast  af- 
ter the  tables  were  removed.  They  must,  of  course, 
have  varied  in  size  according  to  the  number  of 
yaosts.  According  to  Suidas,"  the  first  was  dedi- 
cated to  Hermes,  the  second  to  Charisiua,  and  the 
third  to  Zeus  Soter ;  but  others  called  them  by  dif- 
ferent names ;  thus  the  first,  or,  according  to  others, 
the  last,  was  also  designated  the  Kpariip  ayaOoi 
iaiuovoc,  the  crater  of  the  good  genius,"  Kpariip 
vyuiae  and  ueraviirrpic  or  utraviwrpov,  because  it 
was  the  crater  from  which  the  cups  were  filled  alter 
the  washing  of  the  hands.11 

Craters  were  among  the  first  things  on  the  em- 
bellishment of  which  the  ancient  artists  exercised 
their  skuT.  Homer"  mentions,  among  the  prizes 
proposed  by  Achilles,  a  beautifully-wrought  silver 
crater,  the  work  of  the  ingenious  Sidonians,  which, 
by  the  elegance  of  its  workmanship,  excelled  all 
others  on  the  whole  earth  In  the  reign  of  Croesus, 
king  of  Lydia,  the  Lacedemonians  sent  to  that  king 
a  brazen  crater,  the  border  of  which  was  all  over 
ornamented  with  figures  (fudm),  and  which  was  of 
such  an  enormous  size  that  it  contained  800  am- 
phora:." Croesus  himself  dedicated  to  the  Delphic 
god  two  huge  craters,  which  the  Delphians  believed 
to  be  the  work  of  Theodoras  of  Samoa,  and  Herodo- 
tus" was  induced,  by  the  beauty  of  their  workman- 
ship, to  think  the  same.  It  was  about  01.  86  that 
the  Samians  dedicated  six  talents  (the  tenth  of  the 
profits  made  by  Colsus  on  his  voyage  to  Tartessus) 
to  Hera,  in  the  shape  of  an  immense  brazen  crater, 
the  border  of  which  was  adorned  with  projecting 
beaJs  of  griffons.  This  crater,  which  Herodotus" 
calls  Argive  (from  which  we  most  infer  that  the 
Argive  artists  were  celebrated  lor  their  craters), 


1.  (Tomphraet,  iii,  19 :  hr,  18.— Adam*,  Append,  a.  r.y— *. 
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was  supported  by  three  colossal  brazen  staUes, 
seven  yards  long,  with  their  knees  closed  together 

The  number  of  craters  dedicated  in  temples  seems 
everywhere  to  have  been  very  great.  Livius  An- 
dronicus,  in  his  Equus  Trojanus,  represented  Aga- 
memnon returning  from  Troy  with  no  less  than  3000 
craters,1  and  Cicero*  says  that  Verres  carried  awaj 
from  Syracuse  the  most  beautiful  brazen  craters, 
which  most  probably  belonged  to  the  various  tem- 
ples of  that  city.  But  craters  were  not  only  dedi- 
cated to  the  gods  as  anathemata,  but  were  used  on 
various  solemn  occasions  in  their  service.  Thus 
we  read  in  Theocritus :»  "  I  shall  offer  to  the  mu- 
ses a  crater  full  of  fresh  milk  and  sweet  olive-oil." 
In  sacrifices  the  libation  was  always  taken  from  a 
crater  ;*  and  sailors,  before  they  set  out  on  their  jour- 
ney, used  to  take  the  libation  with  cups  from  a  cra- 
ter, and  pour  it  into  the  sea.'  The  name  crater  was 
also  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  oirXiov, 
tiiula,  a  pail  in  which  water  was  fetched.' 

The  Romans  used  their  crater  or  cratera  for  the 
same  purposes  for  which  it  was  used  in  Greece ; 
but  the  most  elegant  specimens  were,  like  most 
other  works  of  art,  made  by  Greeks.' 

CRATES  (Tupooc),  a  Hurdle,  used  by  the  ancients 
for  several  purposes.  First,  in  war,  especially  in 
assaulting  a  city  or  camp,  they  were  placed  before 
or  over  the  head  of  the  soldier,  to  shield  off  the  en- 
emy's missiles.'  From  the  plutei,  which  were  em- 
ployed in  the  same  way,  they  differed  only  in  being 
without  the  covering  of  raw  bides.  A  lighter  kind 
was  thrown  down  to  make  a  bridge  over  fosses,  for 
examples  of  which  see  Caesar,  De  Belt.  Gail.,  vii, 
81,  86.'  By  the  besieged'  they  were  used  joined  to- 
gether, so  as  to  form  what  Vegetius  calls  a  metclla, 
and  filled  with  stones :  these  were  then  poised  be- 
tween two  of  the  battlements,  and,  as  the  storming 
party  approached  upon  the  ladders,  overturned  on 
their  heads." 

A  capital  punishment  was  called  by  this  name, 
whence  the  phrase  tub  crate  necari.  The  criminal 
was  thrown  into  a  pit  or  well,  and  hurdles  laid  upon 
him,  over  which  stones  were  afterward  heaped." 
,  Crates,  called  ficari*,  were  used  by  the  country 
people  upon  which  to  dry  Sye,  grapes,  &c,  in  the 
rays  of  the  sun."  These,  as  Columella  informs  us, 
were  made  of  sedge  or  straw,  and  also  employed  as 
a  sort  of  matting  to  screen  the  fruit  from  the  weath- 
er. Virgil"  recommends  the  use  of  hurdles  in  ag- 
riculture to  level  the  ground  after  it  has  been  turn- 
ed up  with  the  heavy  rake  (rostrum).  Any  texture 
of  rods  or  twigs  seems  to  have  been  called  by  the 
general  name  crates. 

CRE'PIDA  (Kprptlc),  dim.  CREPIDULA,  a  Slip- 
per. Slippers  were  worn  with  the  pallium,  not  with 
the  toga,  and  were  properly  characteristic  of  the 
Greeks,  though  adopted  from  them  by  the  Romans. 
Hence  Suetonius  says  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius," 
"  Deposilo  patrio  habiiu,  rcdegit  ee  ad  pallium  el  cre- 
pidas."  They  were  also  worn  by  the  Macedonians," 
and  with  the  chlamys."  As  the  cothurnus  was  as- 
sumed by  tragedians,  because  it  was  adapted  to  be 
part  of  a  grand  and  stately  attire,  the  actors  of  com 
edy,  on  the  other  hand,  wore  crepids  and  other 
cheap  and  common  coverings  for  the  feet.    (Vid. 
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Baxba,  Soccus.)  Also,  whereas  the  ancients  had 
thei  more  finished  boots  and  shoes  made  right  and 
left,  their  slippers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  made  to 
lit  both  feet  indifferently.' 

•CRETA,  in  a  general  sense,  means  any  whitish 
earth  or  day,  such  as  potter's  clay,  pipe-clay,  &a. 
Thtrn  Columella*  speaks  of  a  kind  of  Creta  out  of 
which  wine-jars  and  dishes  were  made:  Virgil' 
calls  it  "tough"  (tenax) ;  and  the  ancient  writers  on 
Agriculture  give  the  same'  epithet  to  marl  which 
was  employed  to  manure  land.*  In  a  more  special 
sense,  several  varieties  of  Creta  occur  in  the  ancient 
writers.  Thus :  I.  Creta,  properly  eo  called  (Terr*. 
Creta,  Kpt/mcti  yn),  is  our  chalk,  which  obtained  its 
name  from  the  island  of  Crete,  where  it  abounded. 
The  ancients  employed  it  in  medicine,  as  weaker 
than  the  Terra  Ckia;  and  they  were  also  acquaint- 
ed with  its  use  as  a  cleanser  of  silver  vessels.*— -II. 
Creta  atmularia.  "  The  earth  called  annularia,  spo- 
ken of  by  Pliny  in  connexion  with'  Selinusian,  and 
which  was  stained  with  woad  to  produce  an  imita- 
tion of  Interim,*  is  probably,"  observes  Dr.  Moore, 
"the  same  with  the  annulare  (viriduik)  mentioned 
afterward7  by  the  same  writer,  and  which  was  so 
called  because  made  of  clay  coloured  with  common 
green  ring-stones.  This,  at  least,  strange  as  it  is, 
appears  to  be  the  only  sense  we  can  extract  from 
Pliny's  words,  the  meaning  of  which  Beckmann  ac- 
knowledges he  had  not  been  able  to  discover*  The 
same  author  inclines  to  think  that  the  earth  called 
anmdaria  received  its  name  from  its  use  in  sealing, 
a  purpose  to  which  certain  kinds  of  earth  were  an- 
ciently applied.'" — III.  Crrta  Cimoita.  (Vid\  Ciao- 
lia  Tbeba.) — IV.  Creta  Eretria,  a  species  of  earth 
obtained  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Eretria,  in  the 
island  of  Euboea.  It  is,  according  to  Hill,  a  fine 
pore  earth,  of  a  grayish  white,  moderately  heavy, 
and  of  a  smooth  surface,  not  staining  the  hands, 
and  readily  crumbl  ing  between  the  fingers.  It  burns 
to  a  perfect  whiteness,  acquiring  a  stony  hardness 
and  an  acrimonious  taste,  and  in  a  violent  fire  runs 
into  a  very  pure  pale  blue  glass.  What  distinguish^ 
cm  it,  however,  in  a  more  marked  manner  from 
other  earths  is,  that  if  a  little  be  wetted  and  drawn 
over  a  plate  of  brass  or  copper,  so  as  to  mark  a 
line,  the  mark  will  in  a  little  time  appear  bluish. 
This  is  a  character  originally  recorded  of  it  by  Di- 
oscorides,  and  which  Hill  explains  by  assigning  the 
earth  in  question  alkaline  property  in  a  much  strong- 
er degree  than  other  earths  possess.  In  the  Mate- 
ria Medica  of  former  days,  it  was  used  as  an  astrin- 
gent and  eudoribo.  The  ancients  mention  another 
Eretrian  earth  of  a  pure  white,  but  this  appeal*  to 
have  been  no  other  than  the  true  white  Bote  of  Ar- 
menia.**— V.  Creta  Sard*,  a  species  of  earth  obtain- 
ed from  the  island  of  Sardinia.  Pliny  calls  it  "  «i- 
litiima  omnium  cimotite  gtntrum,*  the  cheapest  kind 
of  Cimolite.  It'  was,  however,  used  in  the  first 
place  to  cleanse  garments  that  were  not  dyed, 
which  were  then  fumigated  with  sulphur,  and  final- 
ly scoured  with  Cimolia  Terra."— VI.  Creta  Setow- 
tia,  an  earth  obtained  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Selinus  in  Sicily,  whence  its  name.  It  is  now 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  globe ;  the  finest  kind, 
however,  is  the  Sicilian.  Dioscorides  describes  it 
as  of  a  very  bright  and  shining  white,  friable,  and 
very  readily  disuniting  and  diffusing  itself  in  water. 
It  was  used  by  the  ancient  physicians  as  an  astrin- 
gent, and  among  females  as  a  cosmetic.1' 

♦CREX  {xpif),  a  species  of  Bird  with  a  creaking 


1  (hid.,  Orte.,  iz.,  S4.)— 3.  (xii., 41.)— I.  (Georg.,  i.,  170.)— 
4.  (Vmto,  R.  R.,  i.,  7,  8,— Oeopon.,  I.,  7*.  It ;  ir-  10,  4.)— i. 
(HilPt  HiMonr  of  Ftawib,  *o.,  p.  4S.)-«.  (Plin,  H.  N.,  uit., 
17  >— 7.  (Pita.,  H.  N.,  xxxr.,  80.)— 8.  (Hint.  bn*nt.,W.,  108.)— 
9  (Moore'eAnc.Mine™i.,p.74.)— 10.  (HiB,  BiM.  FohO*,  *«., 
n  &.)— 11.  (Plin.,  H.  N,  xix».,  »7.— Moon*  Aac  Mineral.,  p. 
».)— It.  (Hill,  Hi«t.  Foenle,  *c,  p.  40.) 
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note,  whence  its  uame.  Some  commentators  sup- 
pose it  the  same  as  the  Sprvyq/i^rpa  of  Aristotle, 
who  treats  of  them  separately.  "  It  is  generally 
held,"  says  Adams,  "  to  be  the  Land  Rail  or  Com 
Crake,  namely,  the  Ralhu  Crex,  L ,  or  Ortygonetr 
Crex  of  later  naturalists ;  but  if  Tzetzes  was  cor- 
rect in  describing  it  as  a  sea-bird,  resembling  the 
Egyptian  ibis,  this  opinion  must  be  admitted  to  bo 
untenable.  Dr.  Trail  suggests  that  the  one  may 
have  been  the  Land,  and  the  other  the  Water  Rail."1 

CRETIO  HEREDITATI8.    (Ftf.HaaBBiTAs.) 

CRIMEN.  Though  this  word  occurs  so  fre- 
quently, it  is  not  easy  to  fix  its  meaning.  Crimen 
is  often  equivalent  to  accusatio  (Karvyopia) ;  but  it 
frequently  means  an  act  which  is  legally  punishable. 
In  this  latter  sense  there  seems  to  be  no  exact  def 
inition  of  it  given  by  the  Roman  jurists.  Accord 
ing  to  some  modem  writers,  crimina  are  either  pub- 
lic or  private ;  but  if  this  definition  is  admitted,  we 
have  still  to  determine  the  notions  of  public  and 
private.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  there  was  a 
want  of  precise  terminology  as  to  what,  in  common 
language,  are  called  criminal  offences  among  the 
Romans ;  and  this  defect  appears  in  other  systems 
of  jurisprudence.  Crimen  has  been  also  defined  by 
modern  writers  to  be  that  which  is  capitalis  (vid. 
Caput),  as  murder,  &c. ;  delictum  that  which  is  a 
private  injury  (privata  noxa) ;  a  distinction  founded 
apparently  on  Dig.  xxi.,  tit.  1,  s.  17,  y  16. 

Delicts  (delicta)  were  malencia,  wrongful  acts,' 
and  the  foundation  of  one  class  of  obligations: 
these  delicts,  as  enumerated  by  Gains,'  are  furtum, 
rapina,  damnum,  injuria ;  they  gave  a  right  of  action 
to  the  individual  injured, and  entitled  him  to  compen- 
sation. These  delicts  were  sometimes  called  crim- 
ina.* Crimen,  therefore,  is  sometimes  applied  \m 
that  class  of  delicta  called  privata ;'  and,  accord- 
ingly, crimen  may  be  viewed  as  a  genus,  of  which 
the  delicta  enumerated  by  Gains  are  a  species.  But 
crimen  •and  delictum  are  sometimes  used  as  synon- 
ymous.* In  one  passage7  we  read  of  majors  delic- 
ta (which,  of  course,  imply  minora),  which  expres- 
sion is  coupled  with  the  expression  omnia  crimina 
in  such  a  way  that  the  inference  of  crimen  contain- 
ing delictum  is,  so  far  as  concerns  this  passage, 
necessary ;  for  the  omnia  crimina  comprehend  (in 
this  passage)  more  than  the  delicta  majora. 

Some  judicia  putriica  were  caphalia,  and  some 
were  not.  .Indicia,  which  concerned  crimina,  were 
not,  for  that  reason  only,  publics.  There  were, 
therefore,  crimina  which  were  not  tried  in  judicia 
poblica.  This  is  consistent  with  what  is  stated 
above  as  to  those  crimina  (delicta)  which  were  the 
subject  ef  actions.  Those  crimina  only  were  the 
subject  of  judicia  poblica  which  were  made  so  by 
special  laws ;  such  as  the  Julia  de  adulteriis,  Cor- 
nelia de  sicariis  et  veneficis,  Pompeia  de  parrici- 
diis,  Julia  pecoiatus,  Cornelia,  de  testamentis,  Julia 
de  vi  private,  Julia  de  vi  publics,  Julia  de  ambitu, 
Julia  repetundarom,  Julia  de  annona.*  So  far  as 
Cicero*  enumerates  cause  crimimun,  tbey  were 
cause  publici  judicii ;  but  he  adds,1*  "  criminum  est 
multitudo  infinite. "  Again,  infamia  was  not  the 
consequence  of  every  crimen,  but  only  of  those 
crimina  which  were  "  puaucii  judicii."  A  condem- 
nation, therefore,  for  a  crimen,  not  publioi  judicii, 
was  net  followed  by  infamia,  unless  the  crimen 
laid  the  foundation  of  an  actio,  in  which,  even  in 
the  case  of  a  privatum  judicium,  the  condemnation 
was  followed  by  infamia ;  as  furtum,  rapina,  inju- 
ria).11   Crimen,  then,  must  be  an  act  which,  if 


4.  (Ariatet,  H.  A,  ta.,  •-— Adam.,  Append.,  e.  t.)— «.  (Dig 
47.  tit  1,  ».*.)— I.  (iii.,  IB*.)— 4.  (Crimen  fnrti:  Gaiue,  iii, 
107.)— ft.  (Dig.  47,  tit.  1,  de  Prnntie  Delictis.)— «.  (Dig.  48,  tit 
10, «.  1.)— T.  (Dig.  48,  tit.  10,  •.  5.H-8.  (Dig. 48,  tit.  I.e.  1.)- 
0.  (De  Orel.,  ii.,  ».)-l0.  (ii,  II.)— 11.  (Dig.  48,  tit.  1,  «.  7.) 
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proved  against  the  offender,  subjected  him  to  some 
punishment,  the  consequence  of  which  was  infamia 
but  it  would  not  therefore  follow  that  infamia  was 
only  the  consequence  of  a  crimen. 

Most  modern  writers  on  Roman  law  have  con- 
sidered delicta  as  the  general  term,  which  they 
have  subdivided  into  delicta  publics  and  privata. 
The  legal  consequences  of  delicta  in  this  sense 
were  compensation,  punishment,  and  infamia  as  a 
consequence  of  the  other  two.  The  division  of  de- 
licta into  publica  and  privata  had,  doubtless,  partly 
its  origin  in  the  opinion  generally  entertained  of  the 
nature  of  the  delict ;  but  the  legal  distinction  must 
be  derived  from  a  consideration  of  the  form  of  ob- 
taining redress  for,  or  punishing,  the  wrong.  Those 
delicta  which  were  punishable  according  to  special 
leges,  senatus  consults,  and  consthutiones,  and  were 
prosecuted  in  judicia  publica,  were  apparently  more 
especially  called  crhnina ;  and  the  penalties,  in  ease 
of  conviction,  were  loss  of  life,  of  freedom,  of  civ- 
itas,  and  the  consequent  infamia,  and  sometimes  pe- 
cuniary penalties  also.  Those  delicta  not  provided 
for  as  above  mentioned,  were  punishable  by  action 
(actiones  pcenales),  and  were  the  subjects  of  judi- 
cia privata,  in  which  pecuniary  compensation  was 
awarded  to  the  injured  party.  At  a  later  period, 
we  find  a  class  of  crimlna  extraordinaria,'  which 
are  somewhat  vaguely  defined.  They  are  offences 
which  in  the  earlier  law  would  have  been  the  foun- 
dation of  actions,  but  were  assimilated,  as  to  their 
punishment,  to  crimina  publici  judicii.  This  new 
class  of  crimina  (new  as  to  the  form  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings) most  have  arisen  from  a  growing  opinion 
of  the  propriety  of  not  limiting  punishment,  in  cer- 
tain eases,  to  compensation  to  the  party  injured. 
The  person  who  inquired  judicially  extra  ordinem, 
might  affix  what  punishment  he  pleased,  within 
leasonabte  limits.1  Thus,  if  a  person  intended  to 
prosecute  his  action,  which  was  founded  on  male- 
hciura  (delict),  for  pecuniary  compensation,  he  fol- 
lowed the  jus  ordinarium ;  but  if  he  wished  to  pun- 
ish the  offender  otherwise  (extra  ordinem  ejus  rei 
pcenam  exerceri  (el)  velit),  then  he  took  criminal 
proceedings,  "subscripsit  in  crimen."* 
-  Delicta  were  farther  distinguished  as  to  the  pen- 
alties as  follows :  Compensation  might  be  demand- 
ed of  the  heredes  of  the  wrong-doer ;  but  the  poena 
was  personal.  The  nature  of  the  punishment  also, 
as  above  intimated,  formed  a  ground  of  distinction 
between  delicta.  Compensation  could  be  sued  for 
by  the  party  injured :  a  penalty,  which  was  not  a  di- 
rect benefit  to  the  injured  party,  was  sued  for  by  the 
slate,  or  by  those  to  whom  the  power  of  prosecu- 
tion was  given,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lex  Julia  de 
adulteriis.  etc.  In  the  case  of  delicta  publica,  the 
intention  of  the  doer  was  the  main  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered :  the  act,  if  done,  was  not  for  that  reason 
only  punished ;  nor  if  it  remained  incomplete,  was  it 
for  that  reason  only  unpunished.  In  the  case  of 
delicta  privata,  the  injury,  if  done,  was  always  com- 
pensated, even  if  it  was  merely  culpa.   ( Vid.  Culpa.) 

CRrMINA  EXTRAORDINA'RIA.  {VU.  Cbi- 
m>.) 

•CRTMNUS  or  -UM  (Kpipvac  or  -w),  the  larger 
granules  of  bruised  grains,  called  Groats  in  Eng. 
Bsh.  Damm,  however,  says  it  was  also  applied  to 
Barley  itself.  He  contends  that  apt  in  Homer  is 
a  contraction  from  npiuvoc,  and  not  from  itpithi* 

•CRTNANTH'EMUM  (*p<vdvcty<n>),  probably  the 
Stmperrmm  terjorum,  or  House-leek.  Such,  at 
feast,  is  Ibe  opinion  of  Sprengel  and  Dierbach.* 

•CRINON  (u/Kvew),  the  Lily.     {Vid.  Lruua.) 

•CRIOS  (cptoc),  I,  a  military  engine.  (Ft'AAmi- 


I.  (ln(.  «7,  tit.  II.)-*.  (Di(.  48,  tit.  I»,  a.  13.)-!.  (Dig.  47, 
ML  1,  a.  *.)— 4.  (Damm,  Lax.  Horn.,  a.  ».— Adams,  Append.,  a. 
♦.►-*.  rr>ppoc»,  Mart.  Mnlier.— Adams,  Append.,  a.  t.) 


as.)— II.  The  Ram.  (Vid.  Oyis.)— III.  (apiStot* 
<fX  A  large  fish,  mentioned  by  Oppian  and  .(Elian. 
It  cannot  be  satisfactorily  determined.1 — IV.  (jumAj 
tpihvdoc),  A  species  of  the  Citer  ariefnum.  (VU. 
Eeibinthus.)* 

CRISTA.    {Vid.  Galia.) 

CRITAI  (Kptrat),  (judges).  This  name  was  appli- 
ed by  the  Greeks  to  any  person  who  did  not  judge 
of  a  thing  like  a  iiKaarric,  according  to  positive  laws, 
but  according  to  his  own  sense  of  justice  and  equi- 
ty.* But  at  Athens  a  number  of  xpiral  were  cho- 
sen by  ballot  from  a  number  of  selected  candidates 
at  every  celebration  of  the  Dionysia,  and  were 
called  oi  KptroX,  ko.t'  t^>xvv-  Their  office  was  to 
judge  of  the  merits  of  the  different  choruses  and 
dramatic  poems,  and  to  award  the  prizes  to  the  vic- 
tors.4 Their  number  is  stated  by  Suidas  («.  t>.  'Ev 
ntvTt  Kpiruv  yovvaat)  to  have  been  five  for  come- 
dies ;  and  G.  Hermann  has  supposed,  with  great 
probability,  that  there  were,  on  the  whole,  ten  xptrai, 
five  for  comedy  and  the  same  number  for  tragedy, 
one  being  taken  from  every  tribe.  The  expression 
in  Aristophanes,'  vi/tjiv  -nuat  rote  Kpvrolc,  signifies  to 
gain  the  victory  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
five  judges.  For  the  complete  literature  of  this  sub- 
ject, see  K.  F.  Hermann's  Manual  of  the  Pol.  Am. 
of  Greece,  §  149,  n.  18. 

CRCBYLOS.    ( Vid.  Coma,  p.  891.) 

•CROCODI'LUS  (itpoKoieiXoc),  the  Crocodile. 
The  name  properly  denotes  a  small  species  of  Liz- 
ard, and  was  merely  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
Crocodile  itself,  from  the  resemblance  which  the 
latter  bore  to  this  small  creature,'  just  as  our  ALU- 

fuXor  is  the  Portuguese  "al  legato,"  the  Lizard, 
fence  Aristotle  calls  the  Crocodile  naoKoietXoc  6 
worofuoc,  and  the  Lizard  upoKdittXot  6  xepooloc, 
The  Egyptians,  says  Herodotus,  called  the  Croco- 
dile rifi»K :  this,  however,  is  a  mere  corruption  in 
Greek  of  the  Egyptian  name  Mtak  or  Enuooh, 
which  the  Copts  still  retain  in  Amtak,  and  from 
which  the  Arabs  have  derived  their  modern  appel- 
lation Temtik.  The  ancient  writers  have  left  us 
accounts  of  this  animal,  but  tbey  are  more  or  less 
imperfect.  Thus  Herodotus  says'  it  is  blind  in  the 
water;  an  evident  error,  unless  he  mean  by  the 
Greek  term  ref  Xoc,  not  "  Wind,"  but  merely  "  dim- 
sighted,"  or  "  comparatively  weak  of  sight,"  t.  «., 
when  compared  with  its  keenness  of  vision  on  the 
land.  So,  again,  Herodotus  says  it  has  no  tongue. 
This,  however,  is  a  popular  error :  it  has  a  tongue, 
like  the  rest  of  animals,  but  this  is  connected  by  a 
rough  skin  with  the  lower  jaw ;  and,  not  being  ex- 
tensible, nor  easily  seen  at  first  view,  since  it  com 
pletely  fills  the  cavity  of  the  jaw  between  the  two 
rows  of  teeth,  it  has  been  supposed  to  have  no 
actual  existence.  Again,  the  Crocodile,  according 
to  Herodotus,  does  not  move  its  lower  jaw,  but 
brings  the  upper  one  down  in  contact  with  it.  Now 
the  truth  is  just  the  other  way :  the  lower  jaw  alone 
is  moved,  and  not  the  upper.  The  lower  jaw  ex- 
tends farther  back  than  the  scull,  so  that  the  neok 
must  be  somewhat  bent  when  it  is  opened.  The 
appearance  thus  produced  has  led  to  the  very  com 
mon  error  of  believing  that  the  Crocodile  moves  its 
upper  jaw,  which  is,  in  fact,  incapable  of  motion, 
except  with  the  rest  of  its  body.  "  Naturalists  de* 
scribe  four  species  of  the  Crocodile,  namely,  Croco 
dilut  alligator,  C.  cayman,  C.  gavial,  and  C.  eandt 
vcriera.  The  third  of  these  being  found  only  in 
India,  and  the  fourth  being  peculiar  to  America,  it 
follows  that  the  ancients  could  have  had  little  ac- 
quaintance with  any  other  species  than  the  Allxga- 


1.  (Adams,  Append.,!. t.)— *.  (TheonhraM., H. P., »/K.,  ».)— 
I.  (Herod.,  hi.,  ISO.— Demoath.,  Olynlh,  i.,  p.  17 ;  e.  Mid.,  p, 
MO.)— 4.  (bocr.,  Trapes.,  p.  SOS,  C,  with  Cony's  note.)— ».  (At 
431  )— «.  (Herod., «.,  •».)— 7.  (..  e ) 
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Mr  and  the  Cayman.  ./Elian,  however,  must  be 
supposed  to  allude  to  the  Gavtal  when  he  mentions 
the  Crocodile  of  the  Ganges.  Both  Iinncus  and 
Buffon  reckon  the  first  two  as  mere  varieties,  but 
,  they  are  now  generally  held  to  be  distinct  species. 
Bochart,  with  great  learning,  has  proved  that  the 
Leviathan  of  Job  is  the  Crocodile.1  Athencus  ranks 
he  Crocodile  and  the  Hippopotamus  with  the  107x5.' 
Among  the  Egyptians,  the  Crocodile  was  peculiarly 
sacred  to  the  god  Savak.  Its  worship,  however, 
did  not  extend  to  every  part  of  Egypt ;  some  places 
considering  it  the  representative  of  the  Evil  Being, 
and  bearing  the  most  deadly  animosity  to  it,  which 
led  to  serious  feuds  between  neighbouring  towns. 
Such  was  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  between  the 
Ombites  and  the  Tentyrites,  as  described  by  Juve- 
nal ;  and  the  same  animal  which  was  worshipped 
at  Ombos,  was  killed  and  eaten  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Apollinopolis.'  The  Crocodile  enjoyed  great 
honours  at  Coptos,  Ombos,  and  Crocodilopolis  or 
Arthribis,  in  the  Thebaid.  In  Lower  Egypt,  it  was 
particularly  sacred  at  a  place  called  the  City  of 
Crocodiles  (Crocodilopolis),  and  afterward  Arslnoe, 
the  capital  of  a  nome,  now  the  province  of  Fyoom. 
The  animals  were  there  kept  in  the  Lake  Maris, 
and  were  buried  in  the  under-ground  chambers  of 
the  famous  Labyrinth.  The  Crocodile  is  now  sel- 
dom eaten,  the  flesh  being  bad.  Indeed,  in  former 
times,  it  seems  rather  to  have  been  eaten  as  a  mark 
of  hatred  towards  the  Evil  Being,  of  whom  it  was 
the  emblem,  than  as  an  article  of  food.*  The  Croc- 
odile at  present  is  found  in  the  Nile  only  towards 
the  region  of  Upper  Egypt,  where  it  is  extremely 
hot,  and  where  this  animal  never  falls  into  a  lethar- 
gic state.  Formerly,  when  it  was  wont  to  descend 
the  branches  of  the  river  which  water  the  Delta,  it 
used  to  pass  the  four  winter  months  in  caverns, 
and  without  food.  Of  this  fact  we  are  informed  by 
Pliny  and  other  ancient  naturalists. — In  the  year 
68  B.C.,  the  edile  Scaurus  exhibited  at  Rome  five 
crocodiles  of  the  Nile  ;  and  subsequently,  the  Em- 
peror Augustus  had  a  circus  filled  with  water,  and 
exhibited  there  to  the  people  thirty-six  crocodiles, 
which  were  killed  by  an  equal  number  of  men  who 
vere  habituated  to  fight  with  these  animals.'" 

•KPOKOAEI'AOS  (xipoaiot  or  ojuyxof),  the 
slunk,  or  Land  Crocodile.  There  are  two  species 
•f  the  Skink  with  which  the  ancients  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  well  acquainted,  namely,  Scincut 
officinalis  and  S.  Algiriensi*.  Moses  Charras  says 
of  them,  "  The  Skinks  are  little  animals-Uke  to  liz- 
ards, or,  rather,  like  to  little  crocodiles,  by  which 
name  they  are  known.'" 

•CROCODEIL'IUM  (KpoKodciXiov),  a  species  of 
plant.  Matthiolus  informs  us  that  it  had  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Eryngium  marinum,  or  Sea  Eringo, 
and  the  Carina,  or  Carline  Thistle ;  but  he  rejects 
both  these  suppositions,  admitting,  however,  at  the 
same  time,  his  own  want  of  acquaintance  with  it. 
Sprengel,  on  the  other  hand,  inclines  to  think  it  the 
Eryngium.'' 

•CROCUS  (KpoKoc),  the  Saffron  Crocus,  or  Cro- 
at* tativus.  The  genuine  Saffron  grows  wild  in  the 
levant  and  in  Southern  Europe.  Siblhorp  found  it 
in  the  fields  of  Greece  and  on  the  mountains  around 
Athens.  The  flower  of  the  C.  tattvu*  is  of  a  violet 
colour,  and  appears  in  autumn ;  hence  the  epithet 
vutumnaH*.  The  best  Saffron  came  from  Corycus 
in  Cilioia  and  from  Mount  Tmolus  in  Lydia.  The 
Lycian  Olympus  and  the  island  of  Sicily  also  pro- 
duced a  very  good  sort.    Saffron  was  much  used 
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by  the  Romans  as  a  condiment  in  various  articles 
of  food,  as  it  sliU  is  by  many  Oriental  nations.  It 
was  also  put  into  wine.  Saffron,  diluted  in  water 
or  wine,  was  sprinkled  as  a  perfume  in  the  theatre 
and  other  places,  and  also  on  the  funeral  pile.  It 
was  also  made  into  an  unguent  (Crocinum  unguent- 
urn).  Saffron-coloured  garments  were  also  much 
in  vogue.* 

CROCOTA  (sc.  tettu  :  upoicuTdv,  sc.  S/iutiov,  or 
KpoKuroc,  sc.  xtuv)  was  a  kind  of  gala-dress,  chiefly 
worn  by  women  on  solemn  occasions,  and  in  Greece 
especially  at  the  festival  of  the  Dionysia.'  It  was 
also  worn  by  the  priests  of  Cybele,*  and  sometimes 
by  men  of  effeminate  character.4  It  is  evident, 
from  the  passage  of  Virgil,  that  its  name  was  de- 
rived from  crocus,  one  of  the  favourite  colours  of 
the  Greek  ladies,  as  we  still  see  in  the  pictures  dis- 
covered at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  The  cir- 
cumstance that  dresses  of  this  colour  were  in  Latin 
commonly  called  Testes  crocats  or  crocee,  has  in- 
duced some  writers  on  antiquities  to  suppose  tnat 
crocota  was  derived  from  upoiui  (woof  or  weft)  or 
KpoiU(  (a  flake  of  wool  or  cotton  on  the  surface  of 
the  cloth),  so  that  it  would  be  a  soft  and  woolly 
kind  of  dress.'  But  the  passages  above  referred  to 
are  sufficient  (o  refute  this  opinion,  and  the  name 
crocota  was,  like  many  others,  adopted  by  the  Ro 
mans  from  the  Greeks.' 

•CROCOTTAS  (KpoKOTTac),  an  animal  mention- 
ed by  the  ancient  writers,  and  said  to  be  produced 
from  the  wolf  and  dog,  but  to  be  much  more  fero- 
cious than  either  of  these  animals.  Such,  at  least, 
is  the  account  of  Artemidorus,'  Diodorus  Siculus.* 
and  Agatharchides.'  But  the  coupling  of  the  wolf 
and  dog,  though  easy,  and  often  effected  in  mena- 
geries at  the  present  day,  produces  no  durable  spe- 
cies. It  is  more  probable,  therefore,  that  the  Cro- 
cottas  answers  to  the  Hyena,  since  the  latter  has 
very  strong  teeth,  and  breaks  bones  with  the  great- 
est ease,  as  the  Crocottas  is  said  to  have  done.  The 
earliest  passage  respecting  the  Crocottas  is  found 
in  Ctestas,  and  the  description  there  given  is  almost 
the  same  with  that  by  which  the  Oriental  writers 
describe  the  Hyena," 

-CROMTON  or  CROMMTON  (koouvov,  tcpo/i- 
ftvov),  the  Allium  eepa,  or  Garlic.     (Vid.  Allium.) 

CRO'NIA  (Kpovia),  a  festival  celebrated  at  Athens 
in  honour  of  Cronos,  "whose  worship  was  said  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Attica  by  Cecrops.  He 
had  a  temple  in  common  with  Rhea."  The  festival 
was  held  on  the  twelfth  of  the  month  of  Hecatom- 
baton,"  which,  at  an  early  period  of  the  history  of 
Attica,  bore  the  name  of  ^v  Kpovioe.'* 

The  Rhodians  also  celebrated  a  festival  in  honour 
of  Cronos,  perhaps  the  Phoenician  Moloch,  to  whom 
human  sacrifices,  generally  consisting  of  criminals, 
were  offered.  This  festival  was  held  on  the  six- 
teenth of  Metageitnion." 

Greek  writers,  when  speaking  of  the  Roman  Sat- 
urnalia, apply  to  them  the  name  Kpovia." 

CROTALUM,  a  kind  of  Cymbal,  erroneously  sup 
posed  by  Scaliger  and  Brodcus  to  be  the  same  will* 
the  tutrum.    The  mistakes  of  learned  men  on  this 
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CRYPTEIA. 

pou.t  are  refuted  at  length  by  Lampe.1  From  Sni- 
des and  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,'  it  appears 
to  have  been  a  split  reed  or  cane,  which  clattered 
when  shaken  with  the  hand.  According  to  Eusta- 
thius,*  it  was  made  of  shell  and  brass  as  well  as  of 
wood.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  farther  says  that  it 
*»s  an  invention  of  the  Sicilians. 

Women  who  played  on  the  crotalum  were  termed 
crotalittria.     Such  was  Virgil's  Copa, 

"  Criapum  tub  crotalo  docta  mnert  latu*."* 
The  line  alludes  to  the  dance  with  crotala  (similar 
to  castanets),  for  which  we  have  the  additional  tes- 
timony of  Macrobius.'  The  annexed  woodcut,  ta- 
ke* from  the  drawing  of  an  ancient  marble  in  Spon's 
V.v.-ellanea,*  represents  one  of  these  crotalitlria 
V:  I  jrming. 


The  words  KpSraXos  and  np&raXov  are  often  ap- 
plied, by  an  easy  metaphor,  to  a  noisy,  talkative 
person.1 

•CROTON  (xporuv),  I.  an  insect  found  on  oxen 
and  dogs,  and  sometimes  on  men,  namely,  the  Aco- 
rn reduvius,  L.,  or  Tick.' — II.  According  to  Galen, 
the  same  with  the  nm*    (Vid.  Cici.) 

CRypTEI'A  (upvmtla,  also  called  xpurrr/a  or 
Kfnnrrii)  was,  according  to  Aristotle,"  an  institution 
introduced  at  Sparta  by  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus. 
Its  character  was  so  cruel  and  atrocious,  that  Plu- 
tarch only  with  great  reluctance  submitted  to  the 
authority  of  Aristotle  in  ascribing  its  introduction  to 
the  Spartan  lawgiver.  The  description  which  he 
gives  of  it  is  this :  The  ephors,  at  intervals,  select- 
ed from  among  the  young  Spartans  those  who  ap- 
peared to  be  best  qualified  for  the  task,  and  sent 
them  in  various  directions  all  over  the  country,  pro- 
vided with  daggers  and  their  necessary  food.  Du- 
ring the  daytime  these  young  men  concealed  them- 
selves ;  but  at  night  they  broke  forth  into  the  high- 
roads, and  massacred  those  of  the  Helots  whom  they 
met,  or  whom  they  thought  proper.  Sometimes, 
also,  they  ranged  over  the  fields  (in  the  daytime), 
and  despatched  the  strongest  and  best  of  the  Helots. 
This  account  agrees  with  that  of  Heraclides  of  Pon- 
lus,"  who  speaks  of  the  practice  as  one  that  was 
itin  carried  on  in  his  own  time,  though  he  describes 
its  introduction  by  Lycurgus  only  as  a  report. 

The  crypteia  has  generally  been  considered  either 
as  a  kind  of  military  training  of  the  Spartan  youths, 
in  which,  as  in  other  cases,  the  lives  of  the  Helots 
were  unscrupulously  sacrificed,  or  as  a  means  of 
lessening  the  numbers  and  weakening  the  power  of 
the  slaves.  But  Miiller,"  who  is  anxious  to  soften 
the  notions  generally  current  respecting  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Helots  and  their  masters,  suppo- 
ses that  Plutarch  and  Heraclides  represent  the  in- 
stitution of  the  crypteia  "  as  a  war  which  the  ephors 
themselves,  on  entering  upon  their  yearly  office, 
proclaimed  against  the  Helots."    Heraclides,  how- 
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ever,  does  not  mention  this  proclamation  at  all, 
and  Plutarch,  who  mentions  it  on  the  authority  oi 
Aristotle,  does  not  represent  it  as  identical  with  the 
crypteia.  MiiQer  also  supposes  that,  according  to 
the  received  opinion,  this  chase  of  the  slaves  took 
place  regularly  every  year ;  and  showing  at  once 
the  absurdity  pf  such  an  annual  proclamation  of 
war  and  massacre  among  the  slaves,  he  rejects 
what  he  calls  the  common  opinion  altogether,  as 
involved  in  inextricable  difficulties,  and  has  re- 
course to  Plato  to  solve  the  problem.  But  Thirl- 
wall'  much  more  judiciously  considers  that  this 
proclamation  of  war  is  not  altogether  groundless, 
but  only  a  misrepresentation  of  something  else,  and 
that  its  real  character  was  most  probably  connected 
with  the  crypteia.  Now  if  we  suppose  that  the 
thing  here  misrepresented  and  exaggerated  into  a 
proclamation  of  war  was  some  promise  which  the 
ephors,  on  entering  upon  their  office,  were  obliged 
to  make :  for  instance,  to  protect  the  state  against 
any  danger  that  might  arise  from  too  great  an  in- 
crease of  the  numbers  and  power  of  the  Helots — a 
promise  which  might  very  easily  be  distorted  into  a 
proclamation  of  war — there  is  nothing  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus ;  and  such 
an  institution,  by  no  means  surprising  in  a  slave- 
holding  state  like  Sparta,  where  the  number  of  free 
citizens  was  comparatively  very  small,  would  have 
conferred  upon  the  ephors  the  legal  authority  occa- 
sionally to  send  out  a  number  of  young  Spartans  in 
chase  of  the  Helots.1  That  on  certain  occasions, 
when  the  state  had  reason  to  fear  the  overwhelming 
number  of  slaves,  thousands  were  massacred  with 
the  sanction  of  the  public  authorities,  is  a  well- 
known  fact.'  It  is,  however,  probable  enough  that 
such  a  system  may  at  first  have  been  carried  on 
with  some  degree  of  moderation ;  but  after  attempts 
had  been  made  by  the  slaves  to  emancipate  them- 
selves and  put  their  masters  to  death,  as  was  the 
case  during  and  after  the  earthquake  in  Laconia,  it 
assumed  the  barbarous  and  atrocious  character 
which  we  have  described  above.4  If  the  crypteia 
had  taken  place  annually,  and  at  a  fixed  time,  we 
should  indeed  have  reason,  with  Miiller,  to  wonder 
why  the  Helots,  who  in  many  districts  lived  entirely 
alone,  and  were  united  by  despair  for  the  sake  of 
common  protection,  did  not  every  year  kindle  a 
most  bloody  and  determined  war  throughout  the 
whole  of  Laconia ;  but  Plutarch,  the  only  authority 
on  which  this  supposition  can  rest,  does  not  say  that 
the  crypteia  took  place  every  year,  but  ita  xpovov, 
t.  «.,  "  at  intervals,"  or  occasionally.'  The  difficul- 
ties which  Miiller  finds  in  what  he  calls  the  common 
account  of  the  crypteia,  are  thus,  in  our  opinion,  re- 
moved, and  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  seek  their 
solution  in  the  description  given  by  Plato,*  who  pro- 
posed for  his  Cretan  colony  a  similar  institution, 
under  the  name  of  crypteia.  From  the  known  par- 
tiality of  Plato  for  Spartan  institutions,  and  his  in- 
clination to  represent  them  in  a  favourable  light,  it 
will  be  admitted  that,  on  a  subject  like  this,  his  ev- 
idenoe  will  be  of  little  weight.  And  when  he  adopt- 
ed the  name  crypteia  for  his  institution,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  he  intended  to  make  it  in  every 
respect  similar  to  that  of  Sparta ;  a  partial  resem- 
blance was  sufficient  to  transfer  the  name  of  the 
Spartan  institution  to  that  which  he  proposed  to 
establish ;  and  it  is  sufficiently  clear,  from  his  own 
words,  that  his  attention  was  more  particularly  di- 
rected to  the  advantages  which  young  soldiers  might 
derive  from  such  hardships  as  the  Kpvirroi  had  to 
undergo.    But  even  Plato's  colony  would  not  have 
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CUBICULARX1. 


Men  of  a  vetj  humane  character,  as  his  tpvirroi 
were  to  go  out  in  arms  and  make  free  use  of  the 
slaves. 

CRUX  (aravpdc,  aicihnp),  an  instrument  of  capi- 
tal punishment  used  by  several  ancient  nations,  es- 
pecially the  Romans  and  Carthaginians.  The  words 
aravpSu  and  tntoAoirifu  are  also  applied  to  Persian 
and  Egyptian  punishments,  but  Casaubon1  doubts 
whether  they  describe  the  Roman  method  of  cruci- 
fixion. From  Seneca*  we  learn  the  latter  to  have 
been  of  two  kinds,  the  less  usual  sort  being  rather 
impalement  than  what  we  should  describe  by  the 
word  crucifixion,  as  the  criminal  was  transfixed  by 
a  pole,  which  passed  through  the  back  and  spine, 
and  came  out  at  the  mouth. 

The  cross  was  of  several  kinds ;  one  in  the  shape 
of  an  X,  called  crux  Andreana,  because  tradition  re- 
ports St.  Andrew  to  have  suffered  upon  it ;  another 
was  found  like  a  T,  as  we  learn  from  Locian,'  who 
makes  it  the  subject  of  a  charge  against  the  letter. 

The  third,  and  most  common  sort,  was  made  of 
two  pieces  of  wood  crossed,  so  as  to  make  four  right 
angles.  It  was  on  this,  according  to  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  the  fathers,  who  sought  to  confirm  it 
by  Scripture  itself,*  that  our  Saviour  suffered.  The 
punishment,  as  is  well  known,  was  chiefly  inflicted 
on  slaves  and  the  worst  kind  of  malefactors.*  The 
manner  of  it  was  as  follow  s :  The  criminal,  after 
sentence  pronounced,  carried  his  cross  to  the  place 
of  execution :  a  custom  mentioned  by  Plutarch'  and 
Artemidorus,'  as  well  as  in  the  Gospels.  From 
Livy*  and  Valerius  Maximus,'  scourging  appears 
to  have  formed  a  part  of  this,  as  of  other  capital 
punishments  among  the  Romans.  The  scourging 
of  our  Saviour,  however,  is  not  to  be  regarded  in 
this  light,  as  Grotius  and  Hammond  have  observed 
it  was  inflicted  before  sentence  was  pronounced.1* 
The  criminal  was  next  stripped  of  his  clothes,  and 
nailed  or  bound  to  the  cross.  The  latter  was  the 
more  painful  method,  as  the  suflerer  was  left  to  die 
of  hunger.  Instances  are  recorded  of  persons  who 
survived  nine  days.  It  was  usual  to  leave  the  body 
on  tbo  cross  after  death.  The  breaking  of  the  legs 
of  the  thieves,  mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  was  acci- 
dental ;  because  by  the  Jewish  law,  it  is  expressly 
remarked,  the  bodies  could  not  remain  on  the  cross 
during  the  Sabbath-day.11 

CRYPTA  (from  Kjnhrrttv,  to  conceal),  a  Crypt. 
Among  the  Romans,  any  long  narrow  vault,  wheth- 
er wholly  or  partially  below  the  level  of  the  earth, 
is  expressed  by  this  term ;  such  as  a  sewer  (crypto 
Suburtc1*)  (yid.  Cloaca),  the  earceret  of  the  circus 
(vid.  Circus,  p.  254),  or  a  magazine  for  the  recep- 
tion of  agricultural  produce.1' 

The  specific  senses  of  the  word  are : 

I.  A  covered  portico  or  arcade,  called  more  def- 
initely crypto-porticut,  because  it  was  not  supported 
by  open  columns  like  the  ordinary  portico,  but  closed 
at  the  sides,  with  windows  only  for  the  admission 
of  light  and  air.14  These  were  frequented  during 
summer  for  their  coolness.  A  portico  of  this  kind, 
almost  entire,  is  still  remaining  in  the  suburban  villa 
of  Arrius  Diomedes  at  Pompeii. 

Some  theatres,  if  not  all,  had  a  similar  portico 
attached  to  them  for  the  convenience  of  the  per- 
formers, who  there  rehearsed  their  parts  or  prac- 
tised their  exercises.1*    One  of  these  is  mentioned 

1.  (Ezor.  Aatibarou.,  xri.,  77.) — S.  (Con*,  ad  Marc.,  zx. — 
Epiat.,  xir.,  1.)— 3.  (Jodie.  Vocal.,  xii.)— 4.  (Lipa.,  De  Cruce, 
i.,  8.)— 5.  (Jut.,  Sat.,  vi.,  819.— Hor.,  Sat.,  I.,  iii.,  «.)— 6.  (De 
Tard.  Dei  Viod.,  ccoorvf  raw  KoKtt&pymv  UQipu  rbv  abr<# 
orai.»ov.)— 7.  ("Okukuuj.,  ii.,  61.)— 8.  (xxxiii.,36.)  —  ».  (i.,  7.) 
—10.  (St.  Luko,  xxiii.,  16.-St.  John,  xix.,  1,8.)— 11.  (Lipa., 
De  Cruce.— Casaubon,  Eier.  Antibaron.,  xri:,  77.)  — IS.  (JnT., 
Sat.,  v.,  106.)  —  IS.  (ViiniT.,  ri.,  a  — Compare  Varro,  De  Be 
Rust.,  i.,  57.)— 14.  (Plin,  Epiat.,  ii.,  15  j  t,6;  TiWSl.-Sidon., 
Epiat,  n.,  S.)_ IS.  (Suet ,  del.,  S8.— Compare  Dion  Caaa.,  lix., 
S9  — Joseph.,  Antip,.,  xix.,  1,  ,  14.) 
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by  P.  Victor1  as  the  erypta  Balbi,  attached  re  tua 
theatre  built  by  Cornelius  Balbus  at  the  instigation 
of  Augustus,'  whicb  is  supposed  to  be  the  ruin  now 
seen  in  the  Via  di  S.  Maria  di  Cacaberia,  between 
the  church  of  that  name  and  the  S.  Maria  di  Pianto 

II.  A  grotto,  particularly  one  open  at  both  ex- 
tremities, forming  what  in  modern  language  is  de- 
nominated a  "  tunnel,"  like  the  grotto  of  Pausilippo, 
well  known  to  every  visitant  of  Naples.  This  is  » 
tunnel  excavated  in  the  tufo  rock,  about  20  feet  high 
and  1800  long,  forming  the  direct  communication 
between  Naples  and  Pozzuoli  (Puteoli),  called  by 
the  Romans  erypta  Neapolilana,  and  described  by 
Seneca'  and  Strabo.* 

A  subterranean  vault  used  for  any  secret  wor- 
ship, but  more  particularly  for  the  licentious  rites 
consecrated  to  Priapus,  was  also  called  erypta.* 

III.  When  the  practice  of  consuming  the  body 
by  fire  was  relinquished  {vid.  Bdstum,  Conditobi- 
dm),  and  a  number  of  bodies  was  consigned  to  one 
place  of  burial,  as  the  catacombs,  for  instance,  this 
common  tomb  was  called  erypta.*  One  of  these, 
the  erypta  Ncpotiana,  which  was  in  the  vieus  Patri- 
ciut,  under  the  Esquiline,7  was  used  by  the  early 
Christians,  during  the  times  of  their  persecution,  as 
a  place  of  secret  worship.* 

CRYPTOPO'RTICUS.    ( Vid.  Chypta.) 

•CRYSTALLTJS  or  -UM  {KpiaraUoc),  Crystal 
The  ancients  were  of  opinion  that  crystal  was  only 
water  congealed  in  a  long  period  of  time  into  an  ice 
more  durable  than  common ;  and  Pliny'  thought  it 
was  nowhere  to  be  found  but  in  excessively  cold 
regions.  "  That  it  is  ice  is  certain,"  says  this  wri- 
ter, "  and  hence  the  Greeks  have  given  it  its 
name."  In  accordance  with  the  etymology  here 
alluded  to,  KpiaraXXoc  is  thought  to  come  from 
Kpvoc,  "  ice,"  or  from  Kpvarda  (xpvonuvu),  "  to 
freeze."  "This  ancient  notion,"  observes  Dr. 
Moore,  "  will  appear  less  ridiculous  if  we  consider 
that,  although  water  really  converted  into  a  solid 
crystalline  mass,  by  exposure  to  a  veiy  ordinary 
degree  of  cold,  resumes  its  fluid  state  when  the 
heat  of  which  it  was  deprived  is  again  restored ;  yet 
the  results  of  chemical  analysis  teach  us  that  wa- 
ter, in  a  permanently  solid  state,  constitutes  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  many  crystalline  substances. 
Of  the  hydrate  of  magnesia,  for  example,  it  forms 
near  one  third ;  and  of  the  sulphate  of  soda,  consid- 
erably above  one  half.  Rock-crystal  is  one  among 
the  very  few  minerals  whose  crystalline  form  Pliny 
has  remarked.  He  mentions  one  remarkable  use 
of  crystal  in  applying  actual  cautery,  the  crystal 
having  been  used  as  a  lens.  This,  however,  was 
known  long  before,  mention  of  it  having  been  made 
in  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  and  in  the  poem  of 
the  pseudo-Orpheus  on  the  properties  of  Stones."1* 

CUBEI'A.    (Vid.  Tessera.) 

CUBICULA'RII  were  slaves  who  bad  the  care 
of  the  sleeping  and  dwelling  rooms.  Faithful  slaves 
were  always  selected  for  this  office,  as  they  had,  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  care  of  their  master's  person. 
When  Julius  Caesar  was  taken  by  the  pirates,  he 
dismissed  all  his  other  slaves  and  attendants,  only 
retaining  with  him  a  physician  and  two  cubicula- 
rii."  It  was  the  duty  of  the  cubicularii  to  introduce 
visiters  to  their  master,1*  for  which  purpose  they 
appear  to  have  usually  remained  in  an  ante-room." 
Under  the  later  emperors,  the  cubicularii  belonging 


1.  (Regioix.)  — S.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  SO.  — Dion  Caaa.,  li».,  SS.) 
— J.  (Epist.,  57.)  —  4.  (T.,  4  7,  p.  197,  ed.  Siebenk.  —  Compart, 
Petron.,  Fragm.,  xiii.)  —  5.  (Patron.,  Sat.,  xri.,  S.  —  Compare 
xrii.,  8.) — 8.  (Salmaa.,  Exeroit.  Plin.,  p.  850. — Aring.,  Itom 
Subterr.,  i.,  1,  ?  9.— Prudent,  Tlipt  ZrW.,  xi.,  153.)  —  7.  (Fee- 
tua,  a.  t.  Septimontium.) — 6.  (Nardini,  Rom.  Antic,  it.,  S.) — 9. 
(H.  N.,  xxxrii.,  9.)— 10.  (Ancient  Mineralogy,  n.  140.)— 11. 

(Suet.,  Jul.,  4.)— It.  (Cic  ad  Att..  vi.,  J,  y  5 in  Verr.,  iii.,  4.1 

—IS.  (Suet.,  Tib.,  SI.— Dom.,  16.) 
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to  the  palace  were  called  propositi  Macro  cubiculo, 
and  were  persons  of  high  rank.' 

CUBI'CULUM  usually  means  a  sleeping  and 
dwelling  room  in  a  Roman  house  (vid.  House),  but 
is  also  applied  to  the  pavilion  or  tent  in  which  the 
Roman  emperors  were  accustomed  to  witness  the 
public  games.1  It  appears  to  have  been  so  called, 
because  the  emperors  were  accustomed  to  recline 
in  the  cubicula,  instead  of  sitting,  as  was  anciently 
the  practice,  in  a  sella  curulis.' 

CUBISTETEHES  (m^urojnjpcr),  were  a  partic- 
ular kind  of  dancers  or  tumblers,  who  in  the  course 
of  their  dance  flung  themselves  on  their  heads  and 
alighted  again  on  their  feet  (uontp  ol  icviwruvrec 
koI  clc  bpdpov  :i  OKit.it  xepifcpd/ievoi  KviiOTuei  kv- 
k%v*).  We  read  of  Kv6ioTnTijpef  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Homer.'  These  tumblers  were  also  ac- 
customed to  make  their  somerset  over  knives  or 
swords,  which  was  called  nvttoTfv  etc  fiaxaipac-' 
The  way  in  which  this  feat  was  performed  is  de- 
scribed by  Xenophon,  who  says'  that  a  circle  was 
'  made  quite  full  of  upright  swords,  and  that  the  dan- 
cer etc  ravra  imCiora  re  Koi  i£eitvtioTa  iitlp  airuv. 
We  find  many  representations  of  these  tumblers, 
both  male  and  female,  in  ancient  works  of  art.* 

Ku&orynjptf  were  frequently  introduced  at  con- 
vivial entertainments  to  amuse  the  guests;  but 
Socrates  condemns  the  practice,  as  attended  with 
too  much  danger  to  be  pleasing  on  such  occasions.* 

CU'BITUS  {v^xVi ).  a  Greek  and  Roman  measure 
of  length,  originally  the  length  of  the  human  arm 
from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist,  or  to  the  knuckle  of 
the  middle  finger.  It  was  equal  to  a  foot  and  a 
half,  which  would  give,  according  to  Mr.  Hussey's 
computation,  1  foot  5  4744  inches  Eng.  for  the  Ro- 
man, and  1  foot  62016  inches  for  the  Greek  cubit." 

CUBITS  (icitoc),  a  Cube ;  a  name  given  also  to 
a  vessel  (called  likewise  guadrantal),  the  sides  of 
which  were  formed  by  six  equal  squares  (including 
the  top),  each  square  having  each  of  its  sides  a  foot 
long.  The  solid  contents  of  the  cube  were  equal  to 
the  amphora. 

"  Pet  Imgo  in  evatio  latoque  altofue  notttur : 
Angvlttt  ut  par  tit,  quern  claudit  linea  triplex, 
Quatuor  et  medium  quadri*  cmgatur  inane  : 
Amphora  fit  cubut."" 

•CUXSULUS,  the  Cuckoo.    (Vtrf.  Coccyx.) 

CUCULLUS,  a  Cowl.  As  the  cowl  was  intend- 
ed to  be  used  in  the  open  air,  and  to  be  drawn  over 
the  head  to  protect  H  from  the  injuries  of  the  weath- 
er, instead  of  a  hat  or  cap,  it  was  attached  only  to 
garments  of  the  coarsest  kind.  Its  form  may  be 
conceived  from  the  woodcut  at  page  133.  It  is 
there  represented  as  worn  by  a  Roman  shepherd, 
agreeably  to  the  testimony  of  Columella.1*  The 
cucullus  was  also  used  by  persons  in  the  higher 
•ircles  of  society,  when  they  wished  to  go  abroad 
without  being  known." 

The  use  of  the  cowl,  and  also  of  the  cape  (vid. 
Biases),  which  served  the  same  purpose,  was  al- 
lowed to  slaves  by  a  law  in  the  Codex  Theodo- 
sianus.14  Cowls  were  imported  into  Italy  from 
Saintea,  in  France  (Santonico  cuetUlo),"  and  from 
the  country  of  the  Bardtei,  in  Illyria."  Those  from 
the  latter  locality  were  probably  of  a  peculiar  fash- 


1.  (Cod.  IX,  tit.  ».)—*..  (Suet.,  Ner.,  IS.— PKn.,  Pane*.,  SI.) 
-3.  (Brnesti  ad  Suet.,  L  c.)— I.  (Plato,  Symp.,  c.  16,  p.  190.)— 
V  (D.,  xriii.,  tO*.— Od.,  it.,  18.)— «.  (Plato,  Euthjrd.,  e.  55,  p. 
S94. — Xtm.,  Mem.,  i.,  I,  ♦  9. — Sjnp.,  ji.,  14. — Allien.,  it.,  p. 
1S»,  D.— Pollux,  Onom_  iii.,  IK)— 7.  (Sjrmp  ,ii.,ll.)— 8.  (See 
Tieehbein,  Engravings  from  Ancient  Vases,  i.,  00.)— 0.  (Xen., 
Snap.,  riL,  S. — See  Becker,  Charikles,  vol.  i.,  p.  490 ;  ».,  p. 
W7.) — 10.  (Warn,  De  Pood.  Mens.,  Ac.— Hoseejr  on  Ancient 
Weights,  *c>~  11.  (Rhem.  Fann.,  De  Pond.,  dec,  v.,  59-03.) 
-11  (De  Be  Rostica,  xi.,  I.)— IS.  (Jar.,  vi.,  330.— Jul.  Cop., 
Ver.,  4.— Becker,  Callus,  toL  i.,  p.  333.)— 14.  (Vossius,  Etym. 
Liay.  Lau#s.  t  Birrus.)— 13.  (Jov.,  Sat..  Tiii.,  145.— Schol.  in 
W  )— 10.  tJli!.  Cap.,  Pertinax,  8.) 


ion,  which  gave  origin  to  the  term  Bardocucutlus 
"  Libumici  cuculli"  are  mentioned  by  Martial.1 

•CU'CUMIS,  the  Cucumber.  {Vid.  Colocyntm 
and  Sicys.) 

•CUCURB'ITA,  the  Gourd.    ( Vid.  Colocynthe.) 

CUDO  or  CUDON,  a  Scull-cap,  made  of  leather, 
or  of  the  rough,  shaggy  fur  of  ary  wild  animal,' 
such  as  were  worn  by  the  velitet  of  the  Roman  ar- 
mies,' and  apparently  synonymous  with  galerus' 
or  gaUriculut.* 

In  the  sculptures  on  the  column  of  Trajan,  some 
of  the  Roman  soldiers  are  represented,  with  the 
skin  of  a  wild  beast  drawn  over  the  head,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  face  appears  between  the  upper 
and  lower  jaws  of  the  animal,  while  the  rest  of  the 
skin  falls  down  behind  over  the  back  and  shoulders, 
as  described  by  Virgil.'  This,  however,  was  an 
extra  defence,'  and  must  not  be  taken  for  the  cudo, 
which  was  the  cap  itself;  that  is,  a  particular  kind 
of  galea.  (Vid.  Gilki.)  The  following  represen- 
tation of  a  cudo  is  taken  from  Choul's  Cattramen. 
dee  Ancient  Romtint,  1681. 


CUXEUS  or  CU'LLEUS,  a  Roman  measure, 
which  was  used  for  estimating  the  produce  of  vine- 
yards. It  was  the  largest  liquid  measure  used  by 
the  Romans,  containing  20  amphora;,  or  1 18  gallons 
7-546  pints. 

"  Ett  et,  kit  deeiet  quern  confieit  amphora  nostra, 
Culleut :  hoe  major  nulla  ett  mentura  Uguorit.'" 
CU'LEUS  or  CU'LLEUS.    (Vid.  Coknelia  Lei 

DE  SlCAKIIS.) 

•CULEX,  the  Gnat.    (Vid.  Conors.) 

CULPNA,  in  its  most  common  acceptation, 
means  a  place  for  cooking  victuals,  whether  the 
kitchen  of  a  private  habitation  (vid.  House),  or  the 
offices  attached  to  a  temple,  in  which  the  flesh  of 
the  victim  was  prepared  for  the  sacred  feasts  or  for 
the  priesthood.' 

It  signifies  also  a  convenience,  cabinet  d'auance, 
teeettum,  afeSpov.1*  "  Quedam  quotidie,  nt  culina 
et  caprile ....  debent  emundari ,"  unless  the  con- 
jecture of  Schneider  is  admitted,  who  proposed  to 
read  "  euile  et  caprile." 

Lastly,  it  is  used  for  a  particular  part  of  the  fu- 
neral pyre,  or  of  the  outturn,  on  or  in  which  the  vi 
ands  of  the  funeral  feast  were  consumed."  Com 
pare  an  anonymous  poet  m  Catalcct. 

"  Neque  in  culinam  et  uncta  compitatia 
Dapcsquc  ducit  tordidat ;" 
in  which  sense  it  corresponds  with  the  Greek  elo- 
rpa." 

'Ev  ralmv  tborpate  hovMmc  ripfiorr6ii$i». 

CULIX  («i»Xtf,  dim.  kvMokh,  KvXlmtov),  a  corn 
mon  Greek  drinking-cup."  called  by  the  Romans 
ealix.    The  name  was  sometimes  applied  to  large 


1.  (xir.,  139.)— S.  (Sil.  Ital.,  Tiii.,  495  ;  rri.,  59.)— 3.  (Polyb., 
ri.,  SO.)— 4.  (Virg.,  .fin.,  yii.,  088.)— 5.  (Frontin.,  Stralegem., 
IV.,  »«.,  ».)-«.  (.fin.,  Tii.,  008.)— 7.  (Poljrh.,  1.  c.)— 8.  (Rhem 
Fann.,  De  Pond.,  Ac,  t.,  88,  87.)— 9.  (Inecrip.  ap.  Grot ,  slix, 
3.— ap.  Bis*.  Monnm.  Gr.  et  Lat.  Mas.  Nan.,  p.  188.— an.  Mar., 
485,  8.)— 10.  (laid.,  Gloss.  Philox.—  ColumeU.,  «.,  IS.)  — 11 
(Festus,  s.  T*CuIina ;  and  vtd.  Bustirapi,  p.  169.)— IS.  (Aria- 
toph.,  Eqnit.,  1S3S,  ed.  Beki.)— 13.  (Pollox,  Onom.  *  ,  95  l 
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«np*  or  vessels,1  bat  was  generally  restricted  to 
small  drinking-cups  used  at  symposia  and  on  simi- 
lar occasions  (fiv  fatly  ol  naidec  fwcpalc  kv7u£i  irvicva 
im1>aKa£ooiv*).  The  «ttif  is  frequently  seen  in 
paintings  on  ancient  vases  which  represent  drinking 
scenes,  and  when  empty,  is  usually  held  upright  by 
one  of  its  handles,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cut. 

Athenteus'  informs  us  that  these  cups  were  usu- 
ally made  of  earthenware,  and  that  the  best  kind 
were  manufactured  in  Attica  and  Argolis. 


v  The  following  woodcut,  which  is  referred  to  ii 
several  articles,  is  taken  from  Millin,'  and  repra 
sents  a  symposium.  Three  young  and  two  oldei 
men  are  reclining  on  a  couch  (kXivii),  with  their  left 
arms  resting  on  striped  pillows  (irpooKe^6Xata  n» 
vttayKuvia).  Before  the  couch  are  two  tables. 
Three  of  the  men  are  holding  the  xiXt(  suspended 
by  one  of  the  handles  to  the  fore-finger ;  the  fourth 
holds  a  fcaXti  {vid.  Phialj,  );  and  the  fifth  a  fuil» 
in  one  hand  and  a  fwrov  in  the  other.  ( Vid.  Rutoh  )  l 
In  the  middle  Komoe  is  beating  the  tympanum.' 


CULPA.  The  general  notion  of  damnum,  and 
the  nature  of  dolus  malus,  are  most  conveniently 
explained  under  this  head. 

Damnum  is  injury  done  by  one  man  to  the  prop- 
erty of  another,  and  done  illegally  {injuria,  i.  e.,  con- 
tra jut);  for  this  is  the  meaning  of  injuria  in  the 
actio  damni  injuria;  given  by  the  lex  Aquilia  ;*  and 
injuria,  in  this  sense,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  actio  injuriarum.'  This  damnum,  injuria  of  the 
lex  Aquilia,  is  done  by  culpa  or  by  dolus  malus ; 
for  damnum  done  without  culpa  or  dolus  malus  is 
casual  (casus),  and  the  doer  is  not  punishable. 
Damnum,  in  fact,  implies  injuria ;  and,  generally,  a 
man  is  not  bound  to  make  good  the  damage  done  by 
h  m  to  another  man's  property,  except  on  the  ground 
of  contract,  or  on  the  ground  of  illegal  act  where 
there  is  no  contract,  that  is  culpa  or  dolus. 

Neither  culpa  nor  dolus  can  be  taken  as  a  genus 
which  shall  comprehend  the  species  culpa  and  do- 
lus, though  some  writers  have  so  viewed  these 
terms.  Dolus  malus  is  thus  defined  by  Labeo  :• 
"Dolus  malus  est  omnia  calliditas,  fallacia,  machi- 
natio  ad  circumveniendum,  fauendum,  decipiendum 
alteram  adhibita  "  Dolus  malus,  therefore,  has  ref- 
erence to  the  evil  design  with  which  an  act  is  ac- 
complished to  the  injury  of  another ;  or  it  may  be 
the  evil  design  with  which  an  act  is  omitted  that 
ought  to  be  done.  The  definition  of  Aquilius,  a 
learned  jurist,  the  friend  of  Cicero,  and  his  col- 
league in  the  prajtorship,7  labours  under  the  defect 
•f  the  definition  of  Servius,  which  is  criticised  by 
Labeo.'  This  seems  to  be  the  Aquilius  who,  by 
the  edict,  gave  the  action  of  dolus  malus  in  all  ca- 
ses of  dolus  malus  where  there  was  no  legislative 
provision,  and  there  was  a  justa  causa.* 

It  is  generally  considered  that  culpa  may  be  ei- 
ther an  act  of  commission  or  omission  ;  and  that  an 
act  of  commission  may  fall  short  of  dolus,  as  not 
coming  within  the  above  definition,  but  it  may  ap- 
proach very  near  to  dolus,  and  so  become  culpa 
dolo  proximo.  But  the  characteristic  of  culpa  is 
omission.     It  is  true  that  the  damnum,  which  is 


1.  (Herod.,  it.,  70.)—*.  (X*nn  8ympo«.,  ii.,  98.)— S.  (».,  p. 
480.)— 4.  (Gaiu«,  iii.,  910.— Dig.  9,  tit.  9,  ».  ».)-».  (Gains,  iii., 
990.)— «.  (Dig.  4,  til.  S,  ■.!.)— 7.  (Off.,  iii.,  14.)-»8.  (Dig.  4,  tit. 
V  1.)— ».  (Cic,DeN*t  Deor.,  iii.,  JO.) 
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necessary  to  constitute  the  culpa,  is  thf  consequence 
of  some  act ;  but  the  act  derives  its  culpose  char- 
acter from  an  act  omitted  ;  otherwise  it  might  be 
casus,  or  casual  damage. 

Culpa,  then,  being  characterized  by  an  act  of 
omission  (negligenlia),  or  omissio  diligentis,  the 
question  always  is,  how  far  is  the  person  charge*? 
with  culpa  bound  to  look  after  the  interest  of  anoth- 
er, or  to  use  diligentia.  There  is  no  such  general 
obligation,  but  there  is  such  obligation  in  particular 
cases.  Culpa  is  divided  into  lata,  levis,  and  levis- 
sima.  Lata  culpa  "est  nimia  negligenlia,  id  est 
non  intelligere  quod  omnes  intelligunt."'  If,  then, 
one  man  injured  the  property  of  another  by  gross 
carelessness,  he  was  always  bound  to  make  good 
the  damage  (damnum  prtestare).  Such  culpa  was 
not  dolus,  because  there  was  not  intention  or  de- 
sign, but  it  was  as  bad  in  its  consequences  to  the 
person  charged  with  it. 

Levis  culpa  is  negligence  of  a  smaller  degree,  and 
the  responsibility  in  such  case  arises  from  contract. 
He  who  is  answerable  for  levis  culpa,  is  answerable 
for  injury  caused  to  the  property  of  another  by 
some  omission,  which  a  careful  person  could  or 
might  have  prevented.  For  instance,  in  the  case 
of  a  thing  lent  {vid.  Commoditum),  a  man  must 
take  at  least  as  much  care  of  it  as  a  careful  man 
does  of  his  own  property.  There  is  never  any  cul- 
pa if  the  person  charged  with  it  has  done  all  that 
the  most  careful  person  could  do  to  prevent  loss  or 
damage.  Levissima  culpa  came  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  culpa  in  the  lex  Aquilia ;  that  is, 
any  injury  that  happened  to  one  man's  property 
through  the  conduct  of  another,  for  want  of  such  i 
care  as  the  most  careful  person  would  take,  was  •  1 
culpa,  and  therefore  punishable. 

The  word  culpa  occurs  very  frequently  in  the  Lat- 
in writers  in  a  great  variety  of  meanings  ;  but  the 
characteristic  of  such  meanings  is  "  carelessness"  • , 
or  "  neglect."    Hence  may  be  explained  the  pas- 
sage of  Horace,4 

"  Pott  hoc  ludus  erat  culpa  potare  magiitra  ;" 
which  means  to  have  no  magister  at  all,  or,  as  th« 


I.  (Paintorw  d«  Vsies  Antiques,  vol.  ii.,pl.S8.)— 9.  (BeckM 
CbariUaa,  vol.  i„  p.  SOS ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  490  r-3.  (Dig.  SO,  tit  If 
s.  91S.)— 4.  'Sat.,  II.,  ii.,  193.) 
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CULTRARIUS. 


COTRESSUS. 


■dhoiiast  explains  it, "  libera  potare."  The  absurd- 
ity of  the  explanation  grafted  on  this  scholium,  is 
only  equalled  by  the  absurdity  of  Bentley's  emen- 
dation of  cupa  Tor  culpa. 

CULTER  (probably  from  cello,  percello ;  dim.  cuU 
tellut,  Engl,  coulter ;  in  southern  Germany,  doe  kol- 
ter ;  French,  couleau ;   Greek,  paxoipo,  tonic,  or 
a^aftc),  a  knife  with  only  one  edge,  which  formed  a 
straight  line.    The  blade  was  pointed  and  its  back 
curved.     It  was  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
but  chiefly  for  killing  animals,  either  in  the  slaugh- 
ter-house, or  in  hunting,  or  at  the  altars  of  the  gods.1 
Hence  the  expressions  bovem  ad  cultrum  enure, 
"  to  buy  an  ox  for  the  purpose  of  slaughtering  it  ;"* 
me  nib  cultro  linquit,  "  he  leaves  me  in  a  state  like 
that  of  a  victim  dragged  to  the  altar ;"'  *e  ad  cul- 
tntm  loeare,  "  to  become  a  bestiarius."'    From  some 
of  the  passages  above  referred  to,  it  would  appear 
that  the  culter  was  carried  in  a  kind  of  sheath. 
The  priest  who  conducted  a  sacrifice  never  killed 
the  victim  himself;  but  one  of  bis  ministri,  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  who  was  called  either  by 
the  general  name  minuter,  or  the  more  specific  papa 
or  cmltrarius.'    A  tombstone  of  a  cultrarius  is  still 
extant,  and  upon  it  ♦wo  cultrl  are  represented,' 
which  are  copied  in  tne  annexed  woodcut. 
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The  name  culter  was  also  applied  to  razors'  and 
kAchen-knivea.*  That  in  these  cases  the  culter 
was  different  from  those  above  represented,  and 
moat  probably  smaller,  is  certain ;  since,  whenever 
it  was  used  for  shaving  or  domestic  purposes,  it 
was  always  distinguished  from  the  common  culter 
by  some  epithet,  as  culler  toruortut,  culler  coquina- 
ru.  Fruit-knives  were  also  called  cultri ;  but  they 
were  of  a  smaller  kind  (cultelli),  and  made  of  bone 
or  ivory.*  Columella,  who10  gives  a  very  minute 
description  of  a  fabc  motoric,  a  knife  for  pruning 
viae*,  says  that  the  part  of  the  blade  nearest  to  the 
handle  was  called  culter  on  account  of  its  similari- 
ty to  an  ordinary  culter,  the  edge  of  that  part  form- 
is*;  a  straight  line.  This  culter,  according  to  him, 
was  to  be  used  when  a  branch  was  to  be  cut  off 
which  required  a  hard  pressure  of  the  hand  on  the 
knife.  The  name  colter,  which  was  also  applied  to 
the  sharp  and  pointed  iron  of  the  plough,"  is  still 
extact  in  English,  in  the  form  coulter,  to  designate 
the  same  thing.    ( Vid.  Abatbum.) 

The  expression  in  cultrum  or  t*  cultro  collocatu*1* 
•mines  placed  in  a  perpendicular  position; 

CULTRA'RIUS.    (Vid.  Coltxr.) 


1.  (Lit.,  in.,  48.— Scribonim,  Compo*.  Mod.,  13.— Su«t..  Oc- 


(Ci. — , ,.-,         -..         .  .         .       .  . 

.  — Plin.,  Tii.,  99.— Prtnm.,  Sal.,  108.)  — 8.  (Varrn  ip.  No«., 
ui ,  Ht.i—9.  (Colnmell.,  xii.,  14, 4J.— Plin.,  lii., 25.— Scribon.,  c. 
81)- 10.  (ir.,t».>-ll.  (Plin,H.N.,  xriii..  18,  48.)-l*.  (Vi- 
Inr  .  *.,  10,  11.) 


•CUMI/NUM  or  CYMIUTOM  (nt/uvov),  'Cumin, 
an  umbelliferous  plant,  of  annual  duration,  found  wild 
in  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  cultivated  from  time  imme- 
morial for  the  sake  of  its  agreeable  aromatic  fruit, 
whicb.like  that  of  caraway,  dill,  anise,  &c,  possess- 
es well-narked  stimulating  and  carminative  prop 
erties."  The  seeds  were  used  by  the  ancients  as 
a  condiment,  and  the  mode  of  preparing  what  was 
termed  thecuminatum  is  given  by  Apicius.'  Drinking 
a  decoction  of  cumin  produced  paleness,  and  hence 
the  allusion  m  Horace  to  the  "  extangue  cuminum."' 
Pliny'  says  it  was  reported  that  the  disciples  of  Por- 
cius  Latro,  a  famous  master  of  the  art  of  speaking, 
used  it  to  imitate  that  paleness  which  he  had  con- 
tracted from  his  studies.'  The  ancients  used  to 
place  cumin  on  the  table  in  a  small  vessel,  like 
salt ;  the  penurious  were  sparing  of  its  use  in  this 
way,  whence  arose  the  expressions  Kvuivtmplarvc, 
"  a  splitter  of  cumin-seed,"  analogous  to  napfafioy- 
Aityor,  "a  cutter  or  scraper  of  cresses,"  and  in  Latin 
cuminitettor,  to  denote  a  sordid  and  miserly  per- 
son.' It  can  admit  of  no  doubt,  according  to  Adams, 
that  the  kv/uvov  f/ftcpov  of  Dioscorides,  which  is  the 
only  species  treated  of  by  Hippocrates  and  Galen, 
was  the  Cuminum  cymntum,  L.  Of  the  two  varie 
ties  of  the  xi/uvov  aypiov  described  by  Dioscorides, 
the  first,  according  to  Matthiolus  and  Sprengel,  is 
the  Lagttcia  cuminoidet,  L. ;  the  other,  most  proba- 
bly, the  NigelU  atxenti;  or  wild  Fennel  flower. 

CU'NEUS  was  the  name  applied  to  a  body  of 
foot-soldiers,  drawu  up  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  for 
the  purpose  of  breaking  through  an  enemy's  line. 
The  common  soldiers  called  it  a  caput  portinum,  or 
pig's  head. 

The  wedge  was  met  by  the  "forfex"  or  shears, 
a  name  given  to  a  body  of  men  drawn  up  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  V,  so  as  to  receive  the  wedge  be- 
tween two  lines  of  troops.*  The  name  cuneus  was 
also  applied  to  the  compartments  of  seats  in  circu- 
lar or  semicircular  theatres,  which  were  so  arranged 
as  to  converge  to  the  centre  of  the  theatre,  and  di 
verge  towards  the  external  walls  of  the  building, 
with  passages  between  each  compartment. 

CUNI'CULUS  (vn6vofi0c\  A  mine  or  passage 
under  ground  was  so  called,  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  burrowing  of  a  rabbit.    Thus  Martial' says, 

"  Caudet  in  cjfotsu  habitare  cuniculue  antrit, 
Motutravit  latitat  hostibus  ille  viae." 

Fidena?  and  Veii  are  said  to  have  been  taken  by 
mines,  which  opened,  one  of  them  into  the  citadel, 
the  other  into  the  Temple  of  Juno.'  Niebuhr*  ob- 
serves that  there  is  hardly  any  authentic  instance 
of  a  to  wn  being  taken  in  the  manner  related  of  Veii, 
and  supposes  that  the  legend  arose  out  of  a  tradi- 
tion that  Veii  was  taken  by-  means  of  a  mine,  by 
which  a  part  of  the  wall  was  overthrown. 

•CUNICULUS,  the  Rabbit,  the  same  with  the 
Greek  Saomovc.     (Vid.  Daivpcs.) 

•CUNI'LA,  Savory,  or  wild  Marjoram,  a  plant  of 
which  there  are  several  kinds :  1.  The  Satiea  is  also 
called  Satureia,  and  was  used  as  a  condiment.  (Vid. 
Thymbra.)— 8.  The  Bubula  is  the  wild  Origany. 
(Kid.  Obiqahus.) — 8.  The  OalHnacea  is  the  same 
with  CunUago,  or  Flea-bane.'* 

•CUPRESSUS  (lanmpttteoc ),  the  Cypress,  or  Cu- 
prttnu  Stmpeivirent,  L.  The  Cypress  was  a  fune- 
real tree  among  the  ancients.  Branches  of  this 
tree  were  placed  at  the  doors  of  deceased  persons. 
It  was  consecrated  to  Pluto,  because,  according  to 
popular  belief,  when  once  cut,  it  never  grew  again, 
and  it  was  also  accustomed  to  be  placed  around 


1.  <i,  ».)—*.  <Epi«t.,i.,19,  18.)— S.  (H.  N.,  xx.,  S7.)— 4.  (L 
c.)— S.  (Bilkrbeek,  Flor*  Claxiicn,  p.  79.)— «.  (Veget..  W,  It.) 
-7.  (xiii.,  «0.>— 8.  (Lit.,  ir.,  S3  i  t.,  19.)— 8.  (Ui.t.  Ron  ,  it* 
483,  ttanal.)— 10.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  lix.,  8  ;  xx.,  16.) 
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CURATOR. 


CURATOR. 


the  funeral  piles  of  the  noble  and  wealthy.  Its 
dark  foliage  also  gave  it  a  funereal  air.1 

•CUPRUM,  Copper.    ( Vid.  ftt  and  ChalcoO 

CURA.     ( Vii.  Coeatob.) 

CURATE'LA,    {Vii.  Cobatob.) 

CURATIO.    (FJiCoBAToa.) 

CURA'TOR  Up  to  the  time  of  pubertas,  every 
(Ionian  citizen  was  incapable  of  doing  any  legal 
act,  or  entering  into  any  contract  which  might  be 
Injurious  to  bim.  The  time  when  pubertas  was  at- 
tained was  a  matter  of  dispute ;  some  fixed  it  at 
(he  commencement  of  the  age  of  procreation,  and 
some  at  the  age  of  fourteen.'  In  all  transactions  by 
the  impubes,  it  was  necessary  for  the  auctoritas  of 
the  tutor  to  be  interposed.  ( Vid.  Auctoritas,  Tu- 
tor.) With  the  age  of  puberty,  the  youth  attained 
the  capacity  of  contracting  marriage  and  becoming 
a  paterfamilias :  he  was  liable  to  military  service, 
and  entitled  to  vote  in  the  comitia ;  and,  consist- 
ently with  this,  he  was  freed  from  the  control  of  a 
tutor.  Females  who  had  attained  the  age  of  pu- 
berty became  subject  to  another  kind  of  tutela,  which 
is  explained  in  its  proper  place.    (Vid.  Tutsla.) 

With  the  attainment  of  the  age  of  puberty  by  a 
Roman  youth,  every  legal  capacity  was  acquired 
which  depended  on  age  only,  with  the  exception  of 
the  capacity  for  public  offices,  and  there  was  no 
rule  about  age,  even  as  to  public  offices,  before  the 
passage  of  the  lex  ViUia.  (Vid.  .Edii.es,  p.  25.) 
It  was,  however,  a  matter  of  necessity  to  give  some 
legal  protection  to  young  persons,  who,  owing  to 
their  tender  age,  were  liable  to  be  overreached ; 
and,  consistently  with  the  development  of  Roman 
jurisprudence,  this  object  was  effected  without  in- 
terfering with  the  old  principle  of  full  legal  capacity 
being  attained  with  the  age  of  puberty.  This  was 
accomplished  by  the  lex  Pretoria  (the  true  name 
of  the  lex,  as  Savigny  has  shown),  tho  date  of  which 
is  not  known,  though  it  is  certain  that  the  law  ex- 
isted when  Plautus  wrote.*  This  law  established 
a  distinction  of  age,  which  was  of  great  practical 
importance,  by  forming  the  citizens  into  two  class- 
es, those  above  and  those  below  twenty-five  years 
of  age  (minora  viginii  juinque  amis),  whence  a 
person  under  the  last-mentioned  age  was  sometimes 
simply  called  mtW.  The  object  of  the  lex  was 
to  protect  persons  under  twenty-five  years  of  age 
against  all  fraud  (dolus).  The  person  who  was 
guilty  of  such  a  fraud  was  liable  to  a  judicium  pub- 
licum,4 though  the  offence  was  such  as  in  the  case 
of  a  person  of  full  age  would  only  have  been  matter 
of  action.  The  punishment  fixed  by  the  lex  Pleto- 
ria  was  probably  a  pecuniary  penalty,  and  the  con- 
sequential punishment  of  infamia  or  loss  of  political 
rights.  The  minor  who  had  been  fraudulently  led 
to  make  a  disadvantageous  contract  might  protect 
himself  against  an  action  by  a  plea  of  the  lex  Plae- 
toria  (exceptio  legit  Platoria).  The  lex  also  appears 
to  have  farther  provided  that  any  person  who  dealt 
with  a  minor  might  avoid  all  risk  of  the  consequen- 
ces of  the  PUetoria  lex,  if  the  minor  was  aided  and 
assisted  in  such  dealing  by  a  curator  named  or 
chosen  for  the  occasion.  But  the  curator  did  not 
act  like  a  tutor :  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  his 
consent  was  even  necessary  to  the  contract ;  for  the 
minor  had  full  legal  capacity  to  act,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  curator  was  merely  to  prevent  his  being 
defrauded  or  surprised. 

The  pretorian  edict  carried  still  farther  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  lex  Plaetoria,  by  protecting  minors  gen- 
erally against  positive  acts  of  their  own,  in  all  cases 
in  which  the  consequences  might  be  injurious  to 
them.    This  was  done  by  the  "  in  integrum  restitu- 


1  (Plm  ,  H.  N-,  ivi.,  33.— Virg.,  jBb.,  t.,  M.— Horat.,  Csi-m., 
i.  M,  S3.)— *.  (Ciui,  i.,  196>  \  (Pmdoliu,  i.,  3,  89.)— 4. 
IOC ,  D»  Nat.  De,>r„  iii.,  10.) 
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tio :"  the  praetor  set  aside  transactions  of  this  de- 
scription, not  only  on  the  ground  of  fraud,  bet  on  t 
consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
But  it  was  necessary  for  the  minor  to  make  appli- 
cation to  the  praetor,  either  during  his  minority  or 
within  one  year  after  attaining  it,  if  he  claimed  the 
restitutio ;  a  limitation  probably  founded  on  the  lex 
Plaetoria.  The  provisions  of  this  lex  were  thus  su 
perseded  or  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  praetor,  and,  accordingly,  we  find  very 
few  traces  of  the  Plsetorian  law  in  the  Roman  jurists. 

Ulpian  and  his  contemporaries  speak  of  ado- 
lescentes,  under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  being 
under  the  general  direction  and  advice  of  cura- 
tores,  as  a  notorious  principle  of  law  at  that  time.' 
The  establishment  of  this  general  rule  is  attribu- 
ted by  Capitolinus*  to  the  Emperor  M.  Aurelius, 
in  a  passage  which  has  given  rise  to  much  dis- 
cussion. We  shall,  however,  adopt  the  explana- 
tion of  Savigny,  which  is  as  follows:  Up  to  the 
time  of  Marcus  Aurelius  there  were  only  three 
cases  or  kinds  of  curatela:  1.  That  which  was 
founded  on  the  lex  Plaetoria,  by  which  a  minor  who 
wished  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  another,  asked 
the  praetor  for  a  curator,  stating  the  ground  or  oo 
casion  of  the  petition  (reddila  causa).  One  object 
of  the  application  was  to  save  the  other  contracting 
party  from  all  risk  of  judicial  proceedings  in  conse- 
quence of  dealing  with  a  minor.  Another  object 
was  the  benefit  of  the  applicant  (the  minor) ;  for  no 
prudent  person  would  deal  with  him,  except  with 
the  legal  security  of  the  curator'  ("Lex  me  perdit 
quinavicenaria :  metuunt  credere  omnes").  2.  The 
curatela,  which  was  given  in  the  case  of  a  man 
wasting  his  substance,  who  was  called  "  prodigus." 
3.  And  that  in  the  case  of  a  man  being  of  unsound 
mind,  "demens,"  "furiosus."  In  both  the  last- 
mentioned  cases  provision  was  made  either  by  the 
law  or  by  the  praetor.  Curatores  who  were  deter- 
mined by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  were  called 
legitimi ;  those  who  were  named  by  the  praetor  were 
called  honorarii.  A  furiosus  aud  prodigus,  what- 
ever might  be  their  age,  were  placed  under  the  cura 
of  their  agnati  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 
When  there  was  no  legal  provision  for  the  appoint 
ment  of  a  curator,  the  praetor  named  one.  Cm  a 
tores  appointed  by  a  consul,  praetor,  or  governor  of 
a  province  (prases),  were  not  generally  required  to 
give  security  for  their  proper  conduct,  having  been 
chosen  as  fit  persons  for  the  office.  What  the  lex 
Plaetoria  required  for  particular  transactions,  the 
Emperor  Aurelius  made  a  general  rule,  and  all  mi- 
nors, without  exception,  and  with  Nit  any  special 
grounds  or  reasons  (turn  rtdditis  cv>sis),  were  re- 
quired to  have  curatores. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  Savigny's  investi- 
gations into  the  curatela  of  minors  after  the  consti- 
tution of  M.  Aurelius.  The  subject  is  one  of  con- 
siderable difficulty,  but  H  is  treated  with  the  most 
consummate  skill,  the  result  of  complete  knowledge 
and  unrivalled  critical  sagacity.  The  minor  only 
received  a  general  curator  when  he  made  application 
to  the  praetor  for  that  purpose :  he  had  the  right  of 
proposing  a  person  as  curator,  but  the  praetor  might 
reject  the  person  proposed.  The  curator,  on  being 
appointed,  had,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  mi- 
nor, as  complete  power  over  the  minor's  property 
as  the  tutor  had  up  to  the  age  of  puberty.  He  could 
sue  in  respect  of  the  minor's  property,  get  in  debts, 
and  dispose  of  property  like  a  tutor.  But  it  was 
only  the  property  which  the  praetor  intrusted  to  him 
that  he  managed,  and  not  the  acquisitions  of  th« 
minor  subsequent  to  his  appointment ;  and  herein 
he  differed  from  a  tutor,  who  had  the  care  of  all  the 


1.  (Dig.  4,  tit.  4.— De  Minoriliu«  xxr.  Annul.;— *-  (It.  AJ 
m,  o.  10.)-3.  f~         "         '       ■--■ 
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property  of  the  pupiUas.  If  it  was  intended  that 
the  curator  should  have  the  care  of  that  which  the 
minor  acquired  after  the  curator's  appointment,  by 
will  or  otherwise,  a  special  application  for  this  pur- 
pose was  necessary.  Thus,  as  to  the  property 
which  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  curator, 
both  as  regards  alienation  and  the  getting  in  of 
debts,  the  minor  was  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
prodigns :  his  acts  in  relation  to  such  matters,  with- 
out the  curator,  were  void.  But  the  legal  capacity 
of  the  minor  to  contract  debts  was  not  affected  by 
the  appointment  of  a  curator,  and  he  might  be  sued 
on  his  contract  either  during  his  minority  or  after. 
Nor  was  there  any  inconsistency  in  this :  the  minor 
could  not  spend  his  actual  property  by  virtue  of  the 
power  of  the  curator,  and  the  preservation  of  his 
property  during  minority  was  the  object  of  the  cu- 
rator's appointment.  But  the  minor  would  have 
been  deprived  of  all  legal  capacity  for  doing  any  act 
if  be  could  not  have  become  liable  on  his  ".onlract 
The  contract  was  not  in  its  nature  immediately  in- 
jurious, and  when  the  time  came  for  enforcing  it 
against  the  minor,  he  had  the  general  protection  of 
the  restitutio.  If  the  minor  wished  to  be  adrogated 
(vid.  Aoorrio),  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  consent 
of  the  curator.  It  is  not  stated  in  the  extant  au- 
thorities what  was  the  form  of  proceeding  when  it 
was  necessary  to  dispose  of  any  property  of  the  mi- 
nor by  the  mancipatio  or  in  jure  oessio ;  but  it  may 
be  safely  assumed  that  the  minor  acted  (for  he  alone 
could  act  on  such  an  occasion)  and  the  curator  gave 
his  consent,  which,  in  the  case  supposed,  would  be 
analogous  to  the  auctoritas  of  the  tutor.  But  it 
would  differ  from  the  auctoritas  in  not  being,  like 
the  auctoritas,  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the 
legal  act,  but  merely  necessary  to  remove  all  legal 
objections  to  it  when  completed. 

The  cura  of  spendthrifts  and  persons  of  unsound 
mind,  as  already  observed,  owed  its  origin  to  the 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  The  technical  word 
fin-  a  person  of  unsound  mind  in  the  Twelve  Tables 
it,  furiosus,  which  is  equivalent  to  dement ;  and  both 
lords  are  distinguished  from  insanus.  Though  fu- 
itr  implies  violence  in  conduct,  and  dementia  only 
menut  imbecility,  there  was  no  legal  difference  be- 
tween the  two  terms,  so  far  as  concerned  the  cura. 
Intania  is  merely  weakness  of  understanding  (slid- 
Utia.  contUnlio,  id  est,  imitate  vacant1),  and  it  was 
not  provided  for  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 
In  later  times,  the  prtetor  appointed  a  curator  for  all 
persons  whose  infirmities  required  it.  This  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  did  not  apply  to  a  pupillus  or  pu- 
pttla.  If,  therefore,  a  pupillus  was  of  unsound  mind, 
the  tutor  was  his  curator.  If  an  agnatus  was  the 
curator  of  a  furiosus,  he  had  the  power  of  alienating 
the  property  of  the  furiosus.'  The  prodigus  only 
received  a  curator  upon  application  being  made  to  a 
magiatratus,  and  a  sentence  of  interdiction  being 
pronounced  against  him  (ex  bonis  interdiction  at'). 
The  form  of  the  ioterdictio  was  thus :  "  Quando  tibi 
bona  patents  avitaque  nequitia  tua  disperdis,  liber- 
osque  torn  ad  egestalem  perducis,  ob  earn  rem  tibi 
ea  re  commercioque  interdico."  The  cura  of  the 
prodigus  continued  till  the  interdict  was  dissolved. 
It  might  be  inferred  from  the  form  of  the  interdict, 
that  it  was  limited  to  the  case  of  persons  who  had 
children ;  but  perhaps  this  was  not  so. 

It  will  appear  from  what  has  been  said,  that, 
whatever  similarity  there  may  be  between  a  tutor 
and  a  curator,  an  essential  distinction  lies  in  this, 
that  the  curator  was  specially  the  guardian  of  prop- 
erty, though  in  the  case  of  a  furiosus  be  must  also 
have  been  the  guardian  of  the  person.  A  curator 
,  of  course,  be  legally  qualified  for  his  functions, 


J.  (CSe  ,  Tosc.  Quart-  UL,  5.)— 3.  (Gains,  ii.,  M.)— 3.  (Com- 
as** Cte,  Oo  Senee.,  0.7.) 


and  he  was  bound,  when  appointed,  to  accept  the 
duty,  unless  he  had  some  legal  exemption  (excuta- 
tio).  The  curator  was  also  bound  to  account  nt 
the  end  of  the  curatela,  and  was  liable  to  an  action 
for  misconduct. 
The  word  cura  has  also  other  legal  applications : 

1.  Cura  bonoium,  in  the  case  of  the  goods  of  a  debt- 
or, which  are  secured  for  the  benefit  of  his  ci editors. 

2.  Cura  bonorum  et  ventrit,  in  the  case  of  a  v  oman 
being  pregnant  at  the  death  of  her  husband.  8.  Cu- 
ra ktreditatit,  in  case  of  a  dispute  as  to  who  is  the 
heres  of  a  person,  when  bis  supposed  child  is  under 
age.  4.  Cura  hereditatis  jacentis,  in  the  case  of  a 
property,  when  the  heres  had  not  yet  declared 
whether  or  not  he  would  accept  the  inheritance. 
5.  Cura  bonorum  absentis,  in  the  case  of  property 
of  an  absent  person  who  had  appointed  no  manager 
of  it. 

This  view  of  the  curatela  of  minors  is  from  au 
essay  by  Savigny,  who  has  handled  the  whole  mat- 
ter in  a  way  equally  admirable,  both  for  the  scien- 
tific precision  of  the  method,  and  the  force  and  per- 
spicuity of  the  language.1 

CURATO'RES  were  public  officers  of  various 
kinds  under  the  Roman  Empire,  several  of  whom 
were  first  established' by  Augustus.'  The  most  im- 
portant of  them  were  as  follow : 

I.  Cobatoees  Alvii  kt  Kipjbiui,  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  navigation  of  the  Tiber.  The  duties 
of  their  office  may  be  gathered  from  Ulpian."  It 
was  reckoned  very  honourable,  and  the  persons  who 
filled  it  received  afterward  the  title  of  comites. 

II.  Cueutorss  Annon.s,  who  purchased  corn 
and  oil  for  the  state,  and  sold  it  again  at  a  small 
price  among  the  poorer  citizens.  They  were  also 
called  curatoru  emendi  frumtnti  et  oici,  and  airuvai 
and  eXauivat.*  Their  office  belonged  to  the  persona- 
lia munera ;  that  is,  it  did  not  require  any  expendi- 
ture of  a  person's  private  property ;  but  the  curatoi  es 
received  from. the  state  a  sufficient  sum  of  money 
to  purchase  the  required  amount.' 

III.  CusATOREt  Aqoabuk.  ( Vid.  Aqvm  Ductus, 
p.  75.) 

IV.  Cukatomks  Kalerdabii,  who  had  the  care 
in  municipal  towns  of  the  kalendaria,  that  is,  the 
books  which  contained  the  names  of  the  persons  to 
whom  public  money,  which  was  not  wanted  for  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  town,  was  lent  on  interest. 
The  office  belonged  to  the  personalia  munera.* 
These  officers  are  mentioned  in  inscriptions  found 
in  municipal  towns.' 

V.  Cubatobis  Ludobuh,  who  had  the  care  of 
the  public  games.  Persons  of  rank  appear  to  have 
been  usually  appointed  to  this  office.*  In  inscrip- 
tipns,  they  are  usually  called  curatores  munera  gla- 
diaiorii,  &c. 

VI.  Cubatobes  Opebum  Poblioobum,  who  had 
the  care  of  all  public  buildings,  such  as  the  theatres, 
baths,  aqueducts,  &c.,  and  agreed  with  the  con- 
tractors for  all  necessary  repairs  to  them.  Theii 
duties,  under  the  Republic,  were  discharged  by  the 
tediles  and  censors.  (Vid.  Cknsokks,  p.  229.)  They 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  inscriptions.' 

VII.  Cobatobbs  Reoionum,  who  had  the  care  of 
the  fourteen  districts  into  which  Rome  was  divided 


1.  (Von  dam  Schutt  oar  MiadaijShrigan,  ZeitschrifL,  z.— Sa- 
Tirajr,  Vom  Bemf,  *c,  p.  102.— Goius,  i.,  197.— Ulp.,  Frag , 
xii. —  Dirkaen,  Uebersicht,  &c,  Tab.  t.,  Frag.  7.— ntaclteldcy, 
Lehrboch  ilea  heutigen  Romischen  Reohta— Thibant,  Systaai 
in  Pandektaa-Rechls.— Marezull,  Lehrbuch,  Ac.— A  referent* 
to  thaae  authorities  will  enable  the  reader  to  carry  hi*  investiga- 
tions farther,  and  to  supply  what  is  purpuetly  omitted  in  the 
above  sketch.)— ».  (Suet.,  Ot  ir.,  37.)— 3.  (Dig.  43,  tit.  !».>- 
4.  (Dig.  40,  tit.  5,  s.  18, 4  S.)— S  (Dig.  90,  tit.  8,  a.  »,  ♦  *.)-«. 
(Dig.  50,  tit.  4,  s.  IS,  4  Si  tit-  8,  s-  »,  f  7.— Ueinoor...  Antic, 
Rom.,  iit.,  19, 4.)— 7.  (Orelli,  Inecrip.,  No.  M4",  4481.)-  *  (T» 
cit.,  Ann.,  n.,  39  ;  iiii.,  St.— Soet..  Cat ,  271—9.  'Oralli,  la- 
scrip.,  No.  34, 1500,  3273.) 
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under  the  emperors,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  pre- 
vent all  disorder  and  extortion  in  their  respective 
districts.  This  office  was  first  instituted  by  Augus- 
tus.' There  were  usually  two  officers  of  this  kind 
for  each  district ;  Alexander  Severus,  however, 
appears  to  have  appointed  only  one  for  each ;  but 
these  were  persons  of  consular  rank,  who  were  to 
have  jurisdiction  in  conjunction  with  the  prefectus 
urbi.*  We  are  told  that  Marcus  Antoninus,  among 
other  regulations,  gave  special  directions  that  the 
curalores  regionum  should  either  punish,  or  bring 
before  the  praefectus  urbi  for  punishment,  all  per- 
sons who  exacted  from  the  inhabitants  more  than 
the  legal  taxes.' 

VIII.  Coratokks  Reipublick,  also  called  Lo- 
oi»tjr,  who  administered  the  landed  property  of 
municipia.4  Ulpian  wrote  a  separate  work,  Dt  Of- 
ficio Curatoru  Reipublica. 

IX.  Cubatobbs  ViABtJM.  (Kid.  Vim.) 
KYRBEIS  (Kipttie).  (Vid.  Axoheb.) 
CU'RIA.    (Vid.  Corus.) 

CU'RLE.  The  accounts  which  have  come  down 
to  us  of  the  early  ages  of  Rome,  represent  the 
burghers  or  proper  citizens  (the  popuiut  of  the  An- 
nals) to  have  been  originally  divided  into  three 
tribes,  the  Ramnes,  Titienses,  and  Luceres.'  ( Vid. 
Tbibus.)  Each  cf  these  tribes  was  composed  of  a 
union  of  ten  curia;  (^parpiai)  or  wards,  so  that  the 
whole  number  of  the  latter  was  thirty.  Again, 
each  of  these  thirty  curie  was  formed  of  gentes  or 
hOvjes,  the  families  constituting  which  were  not  of 
necessity  related ;  just  as  at  Athens  the  ytwrjTai 
or  members  of  a  ytvoc,  also  called  6/toydXcutTcc, 
were  no  way  akin,  but  bore  this  name  solely  in  eon- 
sequence  of  their  union.*  Dionysius'  farther  in- 
forms us  that  Romulus  divided  the  curie  into  de- 
cads,  «'.  «.,  decads  of  gentes  or  houses,  at  the  head 
of  which  were  officers  called  decurions :  each  of 
the  three  tribes,  therefore,  was  originally  composed 
of  one  hundred  gentes  (vid.  Gins)  ;  and  as  in  the 
eld  legion  the  three  centuries  of  horse  corresponded 
to  the  three  tribes,  so  did  the  thirty  centuries  of 
foot  represent  the  same  number  of  curie.  We 
•eed  not,  however,  infer  from  this  that  the  number 
»f  soldiers  in  each  century  was  always  a  hundred.* 

The  curie  whose  names  have  come  down  to  us 
ire  only  seven:  the  Forensis,  Rapta,  Faucia  or 
Saucia,  Tatiensis,  Tifata,  Veliensis,  and  Velita. 
According  to  Livy,'  these  names  Were  derived  from 
the  Sabine  women  carried  off  during  the  consualia; 
according  to  Varro,"  from  their  leaders  (aviptc  iiyt- 
povtt),  by  which  he  may  mean  Heroes  Eponymi ;" 
others,  again,  connect  them  with  the  neighbouring 
phces."  The  poetical  story  of  the  rape  of  the  Sa- 
bine women  probably  indicates,  that  at  one  time  no 
cottnubium,  or  right  of  intermarriage,  existed  between 
the  Romans  and  the  Sabines  till  the  former  extorted 
it  by  force  of  arms.  A  more  intimate  union  would, 
of  oourse,  be  the  consequence. 

Each  of  these  thirty  curie  had  a  president  (curio), 
who  performed  the  sacred  rights,  a  participation  in 
which  served  as  a  bond  of  union  among  the  mem- 
bers." The  curiones  themselves,  forming  a  college 
of  thirty  priests,  were  presided  over  by  the  curio 
moxtmu*.  Moreover,  each  of  these  corporations 
had  ils  common  hall,  also  called  curia,  in  which  the 
citizens  met  for  religious  and  other  purposes.14  But, 
besides  the  lalls  of  the  old  corporations,  there  were 
also  other  curie  at  Rome  used  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses :  thus  we  read  of  the  Curia  Saliorum,  on  the 


1.  (Suot.,  OcUt.,  SO.)— 3.  (Lunprid.,  Alex.  Sot.,  SS.)  — 3. 
(Jul.  Capital.,  M.  Anton.,  11)— 4.  (Dig.  SO.  tit.  8,  «.  »,  ♦  S ;  S, 
tit.  14,  •.  37.)— S.  (Lit.,  i.,  6.)— 0.  (Niebuhr.  HUt.  Rom.,  i., 
Ill,  trend.)— 7.  (ii.,  7.V-8.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  lib.  W.— Ar- 
nold, Hiit.  Rom.,  vol.  i.,  p  W.)— 9.  (i.,  13.)— 10.  (Dionyi.,  it, 
47.)  — 11.  (Niebuhr,  Hist.  Rom.,  i.,  SIS,  tnnil.)  —  IS,  (Plot., 
Rom.)— IS.  (Dionvi.,  ii.,  7, 64.)— 14.  (Dionrs.,  ii.,  XS.) 
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Palatine  ;l  of  the  Curia.  Colobro,  on  the  Capitoline 
said  to  have  been  so  called  from  ctdorc,  because  the 
pontifex  minor  there  proclaimed  to  the  people  the 
number  of  days  between  the  kalends  and  the  nonea 
of  each  month.*  But  the  most  important  of  all  was 
the  curia  in  which  the  senate  generally  met ;  some- 
times simply  called  curia,  sometimes  distinguished 
by  the  epithet  Hostilia,  as  it  was  said  to  have  been 
built  by  TuUus  Hostilius.  This,  however,  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  and  in  its  place  Augustus  erected 
another,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Curia  Julia, 
though  it  was  still  occasionally  called  the  Curia 
Hostilia.' 

The  reader  of  Niebuhr  will  be  aware  that  the 
curie  (we  are  now  speaking  of  the  corporations  j 
were  formed  of  the  original  burghers  of  the  three 
patrician  tribes,  whose  general  assembly  was  the 
comitia  curiata,  and  whose  representatives  original- 
ly formed  the  smaller  assembly  or  senate.  They 
were,  in  fact,  essentially  exclusive  bodies,  in  whose 
hands  were  the  whole  government  and  property  ot 
the  state ;  for  the  plebs  which  grew  up  around  them, 
formed  as  it  was  of  various  elements,  but  not  in- 
cluded in  the  curie,  had  for  a  long  time  no  share  in 
the  government  of  the  state  or  its  property.  Oat 
own  country,  before  the  alteration  in  the  laws  rela- 
ting to  the  franchise  and  municipal  government,  ex- 
hibited a  parallel  to  this  state  of  things.  The  free- 
men in  many  instances  enjoyed  the  franchise,  and 
possessed  the  property  of  their  respective  boroughs, 
though  their  unprivileged  fellow-citizens  often  ex- 
ceeded them  both  in  numbers  and  influence.  But  it 
is  the  nature  of  all  exclusive  corporations  to  decline 
in  power  and  everything  else :  and  so  it  was  at 
Rome  ;  for  in  the  later  ages  of  the  Republic,  the 
curie  and  their  comitia  were  little  more  than  a 
name  and  a  form.  The  oblatio  atria,  under  the  em- 
perors, seems  to  show  that  to  belong  to  a  curia  was 
then  no  longer  an  honour  or  an  advantage,  but  a 
burden.4 

In  later  ages,  curia  signified  the  senate  of  a  colo- 
ny in  opposition  to  the  senatus  of  Rome.  (Vid. 
Colohia,  p.  882.)  Respecting  the  etymology  of  the 
word,  see  Comitia,  p.  296. 

CURIATA  COMITIA.    (Vid.  Cobitia.) 

CURIO.    {Vid.  Cobms.) 

KYR'IOS  \*ipmc)  signifies  generally  the  person 
that  was  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  such  mem- 
bers of  a  family  as  the  law  presumes  to  be  incapa- 
ble of  protecting  themselves  ;  as,  for  instance,  mi- 
nors and  slaves,  and  women  of  all  ages.  Fathers, 
therefore,  and  guardians,  husbands,  the  nearest  male 
relatives  of  women,  and  masters  of  families,  would 
all  bear  this  title  in  respect  of  the  vicarious  func- 
tions exercised  by  them  in  behalf  of  the  respective 
objects  of  their  care.  The  qualifications  of  all 
these,  in  respect  of  which  they  can  be  combined  in 
one  class,  designated  by  the  term  itvpioc,  were  the 
male  sex,  years  of  discretion,  freedom,  and,  when 
citizens,  a  sufficient  share  of  the  franchise  (tmri/ua\ 
to  enable  them  to  appear  in  the  law-courts  as  plain- 
tiffs or  defendants  in  behalf  of  their  several  char- 
ges ;  in  the  case  of  the  Kvptoc  being  a  resident 
alien,  the  deficiency  of  franchise  would  be  supplied 
by  his  Athenian  patron  (lrpooTunft).  The  duties  to 
be  performed,  and,  in  default  of  their  performauce. 
the  penalties  incurred  by  guardians,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings as  to  their  appointment,  are  mentioned  un- 
der their  more  usual  title.    ( Vid.  Epitbopoi.) 

The  business  of  those  who  were  more  especially 
designated  xvpioi  in  the  Attic  laws  was,  to  protect 
the  interests  of  women,  whether  spinsters  or  wid- 
ows, or  persons  separated  from  their  husbands.  If 
a  citizen  died  intestate,  leaving  an  orphan  daughter, 


1.  (Cic,  De  Div.,  i.,  11.)— 1  (Fecciol.,  •.  i.)— S.  (CramerH 
Italy,  toI.  i.,  p.  401.)— 4.  (Ileinaoc.,  x.,  S4.) 
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the  mm,  or  Uie  father,  of  the  deceased  was  bound 
to  supply  her  with  a  sufficient  dowry,  and  give  her 
in  marriage  ;  and  take  care,  both  for  his  own  sake 
and  that  of  his  ward,  that  the  husband  made  a  prop- 
er settlement  in  return  for  what  his  bride  brought 
him  in  the  way  of  dower  (faon/ir/fta,  Harpocr.).  In 
the  event  of  the  death  of  the  husband  or  of  a  di- 
vorce, it  became  the  duty  of  the  icvpioe  that  had  be- 
trothed her  to  receive  her  back  and  recover  the 
dowry,  or,  at  all  events,  alimony  from  the  husband 
or  his  representatives.  If  the  father  of  the  woman 
had  died  intestate,  without  leaving  such  relations  as 
above  mentioned  surviving,  these  duties  devolved 
upon  the  next  of  kin,  who  had  also  the  option  of 
marrying  her  himself,  and  taking  her  fortune  with 
her,  whether  it  were  great  or  small.1  If  the  fortune 
were  small,  and  he  were  unwilling  to  marry  her, 
he  was  obliged  to  make  up  its  deficiencies  accord- 
ing to  a  regulation  of  Solon  ;*  if  it  were  large,  be 
might,  it  appears,  sometimes  even  take  her  away 
<iom  a  husband  to  whom  she  had  been  married  in 
ii«e  lifetime  and  with  the  consent  of  her  father. 

There  were  various  laws  for  the  protection  of  fe- 
male orphans  against  the  neglect  or  cruelty  of  their 
kinsmen ;  as  one  of  Solon's,'  whereby  they  could 
compel  their  kinsmen  to  endow  or  marry  them ;  and 
another,  which,  after  their  marriage,  enabled  any 
Athenian  to  bring  an  action  naKootot,  to  protect 
them  against  the  cruelty  of  their  husbands  ;*  and  the 
archon  was  specially  intrusted  with  power  to  inter- 
fere in  their  behalf  upon  all  occasions.'  (Vid.  Ca- 
cous.) 

♦CURMA,  CURMI,  CORMA,  and  CURMON,  a 
species  of  Ale  mentioned  by  Sulpicius  and  Dioscor- 
ides.     (Vid.  Ckrktisu.) 

CURSOTtES  were  slaves,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
ran  before  the  carriage  of  their  masters,  for  the 
same  purpose  as  our  outriders.  They  were  not 
used  during  the  times  of  the  Republic,  but  appear 
to  have  first  come  into  fashion  in  the  middle  of  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  aera.  The  slaves  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  appear  to  have  frequent- 
ly been  Nuraidians.*  The  word  cursores  was  also 
applied  to  all  slaves  whom  their  masters  employed  in 
carrying  letters,  messages,  &c.' 

CURSUS.    {Vid.  Circos,  p.  858.) 

•CURU'CA  or  CURRU'CA,  a  bird  mentioned  by 
Aristotle  under  the  name  of  imoXatt'  Gaza  trans- 
lates this  Greek  term  by  Curuca.  Gesner  inclines 
to  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  Titlark,  or  Anthui  pra- 
UntU,  Bechstein. 

CTJRU'LIS  SELLA.    (Vid.  Sella  Cdkdlis.) 

CURRUS,  dim.  CURRI'CULUM  (Up/la),  a  Char- 
iot, a  Car.  These  terms  appear  to  bare  denoted 
those  two- wheeled  vehicles  for  the  carriage  of  per- 
sons which  were  open  overhead,  thus  differing  from 
the  etrpcntum,  and  closed  in  front,  in  which  they 
differed  from  the  cirium.  One  of  the  roost  essen- 
tial articles  in  the  construction  of  the  currus  was 
the  trrvf,  or  rim ;  and  it  is  accordingly  seen  in  all 
the  chariots  which  are  represented  either  in  this  ar- 
ticle, or  at  p.  W,  809,  863.  (Vid.  Aktvi.)  Another 
indispensable  part  was  the  axle,  made  of  oak  ($iiyi- 
woc  dfw*'),  and  sometimes  also  of  ilex,  ash,  or  elm." 
The  cars  of  Juno  and  Neptune  have  metallic  axles 
(tnAipiof,  ;r£Ueof  dfcni").  One  method  of  making 
a  chariot  less  liable  to  be  overturned  was  to  length- 
en its  axle,  and  thus  to  widen  the  base  on  which  it 
stood.    The  axle  was  firmly  fixed  under  the  body 
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of  the  chariot,  which,  in  reference  to  this  <  lrcuin- 
stance,  was  called  imeprepia,  and  which  was  often 
made  of  wicker-work,  enclosed  by  the  dvTi/f.1  Fat 
(Amtoj*)  and  pressed  olives  (amurca')  were  used  to 
grease  the  axle. 

The  wheels  (kvkXo,  rpoxot,  rota)  revolved  upon 
the  axle,'  as  in  modern  carriages ;  and  they  were 
prevented  from  coming  off  by  the  insertion  of  pins 
(IfihXoi)  into  the  extremities  of  the  axle  (djrpafoWa). 
Pelops  obtained  his  celebrated  victory  over  CEno- 
maus  through  the  artifice  of  Hippodamia,  who, 
wishing  to  marry  Pelops,  persuaded  Myrtilus,  the 
charioteer  of  his  adversary,  to  omit  inserting  one 
of  the  linchpins  in  the  axle  of  his  car,  or  to  insert 
one  of  wax.'  She  thus  caused  the  overthrow  and 
death  of  her  father  CEnomaus,  and  then  married  the 
conqueror  in  the  race. 

Sir  W.  Gell  describes,  in  the  following  terms,  the 
wheels  of  three  cars  which  were  found  at  Pompeii : 
"The  wheels  light,  and  dished  much  like  the  mod- 
ern, 4  feet  3  inches  diameter,  10  spokes,  a  Utile 
thicker  at  each  end.'"  These  cars  were  probably 
intended  for  the  purposes  of  common  life.  From 
Xenophon  we  learn  that  the  wheels  were  made 
stronger  when  they  were  intended  for  the  field  of 
battle.  After  each  excursion  the  wheels  were  ta- 
ken off  the  chariot,  which  was  laid  on  a  shelf  or 
reared  against  a  wall ;  and  they  wp-e  put  on  again 
whenever  it  was  wanted  for  use.7 

The  parts  of  the  wheel  were  as  follows : 

(a.)  The  nave,  called  irXq/ivri,*  ;rotvt*(c,  modiotu*.' 
The  last  two  terms  are  founded  on  the  resemblance 
of  the  nave  to  a  roodius  or  bushel.  The  nave  was 
strengthened  by  being  bound  with  an  iron  ring, 
called  irXri/iMtrov.1'    . 

(b.)  The  spokes,  mrf/iai  (literally,  the  .eg*),  radii. 
We  have  aeqn  that  the  spokes  were  sometimes  ten 
in  number.  In  other  instances  they  were  eight 
(kvkXo.  &KT&*v7i/ia"),  six,  or  four.  Instead  of  being 
of  wood,  the  spokes  of  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  con- 
structed by  Vulcan,  were  of  silver  (radiontm  rrgen- 
teu*  ordo'*). 

(e.)  The  felly,  Irur."  This  was  commonly  made 
of  some  flexible  and  elastic  wood,  such  as  poplar" 
or  the  wild  fig,  which  was  also  used  for  the  rim  of 
the  chariot ;  heat  was  applied  to  assist  in  produ- 
cing the  requisite  curvature."  The  felly  was,  how- 
ever, composed  of  separate  pieces,  called  arcs  (ufl- 
Set**).  Hence  the  observation  of  Plutarch,  that,  as 
a  "  wheel  revolves,  first  one  apsis  is  at  the  highest 
point,  and  then  another."  Hesiod"  evidently  in 
tended  to  recommend  that  a  wheel  should  consist 
of  four  pieces. 

(d.)  The  tire,  Maurpov,  canthut.  Homer"  de- 
scribes the  chariot  of  Juno  as  having  a  tire  of 
bronze  upon  a  golden  felly,  thus  placing  the  harder 
metal  in  a  position  to  resist  friction,  and  to  protect 
the  softer.  On  the  contrary,  Ovid's  description  is 
more  ornamental  than  correct :  "Aurea  tutiana  cur- 
vatura  rota."1*    The  tire  was  commonly  of  iron." 

All  the  parts  now  enumerated  are  seen  in  an  an- 
cient chariot  preserved  in  the  Vatican,  a  represent- 
ation of  which  is  given  in  the  following  woodcut. 

This  chariot,  which  is  in  some  parts  restored, 
also  shows  the  pole  (fiv/tS{,  temo).  It  was  firmly 
fixed  at  its  lower  extremity  to  the  axle,  whence 
the  destruction  of  Phaelhon's  chariot  is  represented 
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Sy  the  circumstance  of  the  pole  and  axle  being  torn 
"Aunder  (lemamt  tcvuUus  axis1).  At  the  other  end 
\uKpoMriijuw)  the  pole  was  attached  to  the  yoke, 
either  by  a  pin  (IftSoZof),  as  shown  in  the  chariot 
above  engraved,  or  by  the  use  of  ropes  and  bands. 
(Vid.  Juoum.) 

Carriages  with  two,  or  even  three  poles  were 
aaed  by  u.e  Lyuidrs.'  The  Greeks  and  Romans, 
on  the  other  hand,  appear  never  to  have  used  more 
than  one  pole  and  one  yoke,  and  the  cumis  thus 
constructed  was  commonly  drawn  by  two  horses, 
which  were  attached  to  it  by  their  necks,  and  there- 
fore called  6iCvycs  litiroi,'  owopic*  "gemiui  ju- 
gales,"*  "equi  bijuges."* 

If  a  third  horse  was  added,  as  was  not  (infre- 
quently the  case,  it  was  fastened  by  traces.  It  may 
have  been  intended  to  take  the  place'of  either  of 
the  yoke  horses  {tfyiot  liznoi)  which  might  happen 
to  be  disabled.  The  horse  so  attached  was  called 
napr/opoc.  When  Patroclus  returned  to  battle  in 
the  chariot  of  Achilles,  two  immortal  horses,  Xan- 
thus  and  Balius,  were  placed  under  the  yoke;  a 
third,  called  Pedasus,  and  mortal,  was  added  on  the 
fight  hand ;  and,  having  been  slain,  caused  confu- 
sion, until  the  driver  cut  the  harness  by  which  this 
third  horse  was  fastened  to  the  chariot.7  Ginzrot' 
his  published  two  drawings  of  chariots  with  three 
torses  from  Etruscan  vases  in  the  collection  at  Vi- 
enna. The  Zim-of  naprjopoQ  is  placed  on  the  right 
of  the  two  yoke  horses.  (See  woodcut  at  top  of 
next  column.)   We  also  observe  traces  passing  be- 


tween the  two  uvTvytc,  and  proceeding  from  th« 
front  of  the  chariot  on  each  side  of  the  middle  horse. 
These  probably  assisted  in  attaching  the  third  or  ex- 
tra horse. 

The  Latin  name  for  a  chariot  and  pair  was  biga. 
(Vid.  Bioa.)  When  a  third  horse  was  added,  it 
was  called  triga ;  and,  by  the  same  analogy,  a  char- 
iot and  four  was  called  quadriga ;  in  Greek,  rrrpa- 
opla  or  riSpimtoc. 

The  horses  were  commonly  harnessed  in  a  quad- 
riga after  the  manner  already  represented,  the  two 
strongest  horses  being  placed  under  the  yoke,  and 
the  two  others  fastened  on  each  side  by  means  of 
ropes.  This  is  implied  in  the  use  of  the  epithets 
otipalof  or  oeipaQopof,  and  funalit  or  funarius,  for  a 
horse  so  attached.1  The  two  exterior  horses  were 
farther  distinguished  from  one  another  as  the  right 
and  the  left  trace-horse.  In  a  chariot-race  descri- 
bed by  Sophocles,'  the  driver,  aiming  to  pass  the 
goal,  which  is  on  his  left  hand,  restrains  the  nearest 
horse,  and  gives  the  reins  to  that  which  was  far- 
thest from  it,  viz.,  the  horse  in  traces  on  the  right 
hand  (dtfiov  d*  aveis  oetpalov  lirnov).  In  the  splen- 
did triumph  of  Augustus  after  the  battle  of  Actiura, 
the  trace-horses  of  his  car  were  ridden  by  two  of 
his  young  relations.  Tiberius  rode,  as  Suetonius 
relates,  "  sinisteriore  funali  equo,"  and  Manillas 
"  dexteriore  funali  equo."  As  the  works  of  ar.cient 
art,  especially  fictile  vases,  abound  in  representa- 
tions of  quadrigae,  numerous  instances  may  be  ob- 
served in  which  the  two  middle  horses  (i  /liaot 
defidf  Kol  i  /iieoc  uftiarcpo^)  are  yoked  together  as 
in  a  biga ;  and,  as  the  two  lateral  ones  have  collars 
(XhtaSva)  equally  with  the  yoke-horses,  we  may 
presume  that  from  the  top  of  these  proceeded  the 
ropes  which  were  tied  to  the  rim  of  the  car,  and  by 
which  the  trace-horses  assisted  to  draw  it.  The 
first  figure  in  the  annexed  woodcut  is  the  chariot  of 
Aurora,  as  painted  on  a  vase  found  at  Canosa.' 
The  reins  of  the  two  middle  horses  pass  through 


rings  at  the  extremities  of  the  yoke.  All  the  par- 
ticulars which  have  been  mentioned  are  still  more 
distinctly  seen  in  the  second  figure,  taken  from  a 
terra-cotta  at  Vienna.*     It  represents  a  chariot 
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overthrown  in  passing  the  goal  at  the  circus.  The 
charioteer  having  fallen  backward,  the  polo  am* 
yoke  are  thrown  upward  into  the  air;  the  twn 
trace-horses  have  fallen  on  their  knees,  and  the 
two  yoke-horses  arc  prancing  on  their  hind  legs. 
If  we  may  rely  on  the  evidence  of  numerous 
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works  of  art,  the  currus  was  sometimes  drawn  by 
four  horses  without  either  yoke  or  pole ;  for  we  see 
two  of  them  diverging  to  the  right  hand  and  two  to 
the  left,  as  in  the  beautiful  cameo  on  p.  334, 1st  col., 
which  exhibits  Apollo  surrounded  by  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac.    If  the  ancients  really  drove  the  quadriga 
thus  harnessed,  we  can  only  suppose  the  charioteer 
to  have  checked  its  speed  by  pulling  up  the  horses, 
nod  leaning  with  his  whole  body  backward,  so  as  to 
make  the  bottom  of  the  car  at  its  hindennost  bor- 
der scrape  the  ground,  an  act  and  an  attitude  which 
seem  not  unfrequently  to  be  intended  in  antique 
representations. 

The  currus,  like  the  cisium,  was  adapted  to  carry 
two  persons,  and  on  this  account  was  called  in 
Greek  6i+poc.  One  of  the  two  was,  of  course,  the 
driver.  He  was  called  tivU>x°tt  because  he  held  the 
reins,  and  his  companion  Trapatounjf,  from  going  by 
his  side  or  near  him.  Though  in  all  respects  supe- 
rior, the  Tcapcu66.ri)s  was  often  obliged  to  place  him- 
self behind  the  ffvU>X°r ■  He  is  so  represented  in  the 
biga  at  p.  66,  and  in  the  Iliad1  Achilles  himself  stands 
behind  his  charioteer  Automedon.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  personage  of  the  highest  rank  may  drive  his 
own  carriage,  and  then  an  inferior  /nay  be  his  tro- 
paituTJir,  as  when  Nestor  conveys  Machaon  (nap' 
Si  Maxauv  f}alvc*),  and  Juno,  holding  the  reins  and 
whip,  conveys  Minerva,  who  is  in  full  armour.'  In 
such  cases  a  kindness,  or  even  a  compliment,  was 
conferred  by  the  driver  upon  him  whom  he  convey- 
ed, as  when  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Sicily,  "  himself 
holding  the  reins,  made  Plato  his  vapattarrie."*  In 
the  contest  which  has  been  already  referred  to,  and 
which  was  so  celebrated  in  Greek  mythology,  OGno- 
mais  intrusts  the  reins  to  the  unfaithful  Myrtilus, 
and  assumes  the  place  of  his  napatturric,  while  Pe- 
lops  himself  drives  with  Hippodamia  as  his  napai- 
$irt(,  thus  honouring  her  in  return  for  the  service 
she  bad  bestowed.* 

The  Persepolitan  sculptuies,  and  the  innumera- 
ble paintings  discovered  in  Egyptian  tombs,  concur 
with  the  historical  writings  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  with  the  testimony  of  other  ancient  authors,  in 
showing  how  commonly  chariots  were  employed  on 
the  field  of  battle  by  the  Egyptians,  the  Persians, 
and  other  Asiatic  nations.  The  Greek  poetry  of 
the  heroic  ages  proves  with  equal  certainty  the  ear- 
ly prevalence  of  the  same  custom  in  Greece.  The 
apumjef,  «'.  «.,  the  nobility,  or  men  of  rank,  who 
wore  complete  suits  of  armour,  all  took  their  char- 
iots with  them,  and  in  an  engagement  placed  them- 
selves in  front.'  Such  were  the  Ixmtt,  or  cavalry 
of  the  Homeric  period ;  the  precursors  of  those  who, 
after  some  centuries,  adopted  the  less  expensive 
and  ostentatious  practice  of  riding  on  horseback, 
but  who,  nevertheless,  in  consideration  of  tbetr 
wealth  and  station,  still  maintained  their  own  hor- 
ses, rather  to  aid  and  exhibit  themselves  individu- 
ally on  the  field  than  to  act  as  members  of  a  com- 
pact body.  In  Homer's  battles  we  find  that  the 
horseman,  who,  for  the  purpose  of  using  his  weap- 
ons, and  in  consequence  of  the  weight  of  his  ar- 
mour, is  under  the  necessity  of  taking  the  place  of 
mpaMriK  (see  the  woodcut  of  the  triga,  p.  882), 
•ften  assails  or  challenges  a  distant  foe  from  the 
chariot ;  but  that,  when  he  encounters  his  adversa- 
ry in  close  combat,  tbey  both  dismount,  "  springing 
from  their  chariots  to  the  ground,"  and  leaving  them 
to  the  care  of  the  iprioxoi.7  So  likewise  Turnus  is 
described  by  Virgil,  "  Desiluit  Turnus  bijugis ;  pe- 
des apparat  ire  Communis."*  As  soon  as  the  hero 
had  finished  the  trial  of  his  strength  with  his  oppo- 
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nent,  he  returned  to  his  chariot,  one  of  tho  iniet 
uses  of  which  was  to  rescue  him  from  danger. 
When  Automedon  prepares  to  encounter  both  Hec- 
tor and  JEoeas,  justly  fearing  the  result,  he  direct* 
his  charioteer,  Alcimedon,  instead  of  driving  the 
horses  to  any  distance,  to  keep  them  "  breathing  on 
his  hack,"1  and  thus  to  enable  him  to  effect  his  es- 
cape in  case  of  need. 

These  chariots,  as  represented  on  bas-reliefs  and 
fictile  vases,  were  exceedingly  light,  the  body  often 
consisting  of  little  besides  a  rim  fastened  to  the  hot 
torn  and  to  the  axle.  Unless  such  had  been  really 
their  construction,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
how  so  great  a  multitude  of  chariots  could  have  been 
transported  across  the  JEgeim  Sea.  Homer  also 
supposes  them  to  be  of  no  greater  weight ;  ,or,  al- 
though a  chariot  was  large  enough  to  convey  two 
persons  standing,  not  sitting,  and  on  some  occa- 
sions was  also  used  to  carry  off  the  armour  of  the 
fallen,'  or  even  the  dead  body  of  a  friend,'  yet  I)i- 
omed,  in  his  nocturnal  visit  to  the  enemy's  camp, 
deliberates4  whether  to  draw  away  the  splendid 
chariot  of  Rhesus  by  the  pole,  or  to  carry  it  off  on 
his  shoulder.  The  light  and  simple  construction  of 
war-chariots  is  also  supposed  by  Virgil,*  when  be 
represents  them  as  suspended  with  all  kinds  of 
armour  on  the  entrance  to  the  temple  of  the  Lau- 
rentian  Picus. 

We  have  already  seen  that  it  was  not  unusual,, 
in  the  Homeric  battles,  to  drive  three  horses,  one 
being  a  nopqopoc :  in  a  single  instance,  that  of  Hec- 
tor, four  are  driven  together.'  In  the  games,  tho 
use  of  this  number  of  horses  was,  perhaps,  even 
more  common  than  the  use  of  two.  The  form  of 
the  chariot  was  the  same,  except  that  it  was  more 
elegantly  decorated.  But  the  highest  style  of  or- 
nament was  reserved  to  be  displayed  in  the  quadri- 
gae, in  which  the  Roman  generals  and  emperors 
rode  when  they  triumphed.  The  body  of  the  tri- 
umphal car  was  cylindrical,  as  wo  often  see  it 
represented  on  medals.  It  was  enriched  with  gold 
(aurco  curru1)  and  ivory.'  The  utmost  skill  of  the 
painter  and  the  sculptor  was  employed  to  enhance 
its  beauty  and  splendour.  More  particularly  the 
extremities  of  the  axle,  of  the  pole,  and  of  the  yoke, 
were  highly  wrought  in  the  form  of  animals'  heads. 
Wreaths  of  laurel  were  sometimes  bung  round  it 
(currum  laurigerum'),  and  were  also  fixed  to  the 
heads  of  the  four  snow-white  horses  "  The  car 
was  elevated  so  that  he  who  triumphed  might  be 
the  most  conspicuous  person  in  the  procession,  and, 
for  the  same  reason,  he  was  obliged  to  toand  erect 
(in  curru  ttantit  eburno").  A  friend,  more  especially 
a  son,  was  sometimes  carried  in  the  same  chariot 
by  his  side.1*  When  Germanicus  celebrated  his 
triumph,  the  car  was  ''loaded"  with  five  of  his 
children  in  addition  to  himself.1'  The  triumphal 
car  had,  in  general,  no  pole,  the  horses  being  led  by 
men  who  were  stationed  at  their  heads. 

The  chariot  was  an  attribute  not  only  of  the  gods, 
but  of  various  imaginary  beings,  such  as  Victory, 
often  so  represented  on  coins,  va3es,  and  sculptures 
(biga,  cut  Victoria  mtttierat1*) ;  Night  (tfaz  bigi* 
tubvtcta1*) ;  and  Aurora,  whom  Virgil  represents  as 
driving  either  two  horses1'  or  four,1'  in  this  agreeing 
with  the  figure  in  our  last  woodcut.  In  general, 
the  poets  are  more  specific  as  to  the  numbei  of 
horses  in  the  chariots  of  the  deities,  and  it  rarely 
exceeded  two.    Jupiter,  as  the  father  of  the  gods, 


1.  (IL,  nii,  SO*.)— 8.  (II.,  xrii.,  540.)— 3.  (H,  mU  857.)- 
4.  (U.,  I-,  503-503.)—  5.  (.fin.,  til,  184.)— 8.  (D.,rii.,  185.)— 7 
(Flor.,  i.,  ».— Hor.,  Epod.,  U.,  «.)— 8.  (OrW,  Tiiat.,  it.,  8,  81 
— Pant.,  Ui.,  4, 13.)— 0.  (Claudian,  Da  Laud.  Stil.,  in.,  *0.)- 
Tart.  Cons.  Honor.,  J30.) — 10.  (Mart.,  rii.,  7.)— 11.  (Orid,  1 
c.)— It.  (VaL  Max.,  t.,  10, ,  2.)— 13.  <T»c.,  Ann.,  ii,  4L'— 14. 
(Tacit.,  Hi«t.,  i.,  88.)— 15.  (Virg.,  JEn.,T.,  7*1.)— 18.  (te.  Sft.1 
—17.  (»'.  535.) 
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drives  four  white  horses  when  he  goes  armed  with 
bis  thunderbolt  to  resist  the  giants :  Pluto  is  diawn 
by  four  black  hones.    The  following  line, 

"  Quadrijivgi*  et  Phobia  equU,  et  Delia  bigit,"1 
is  in  accordance  not  only  with  numerous  passages 
of  the  poets,  but  with  many  works  of  art.  A  bronze 
lamp*  shows  the  moon,  or  Diana,  descending  in  a 
biga,  and  followed  by  Apollo,  who  is  crowned  with 
rays  as  he  rises  in  a  quadriga.  The  same  contrast 
is  exhibited  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  showing  the 
devices  on  two  gems  in  the  royal  collection  at  Ber- 
lin. That  on  the  left  hand,  representing  Apollo 
encircled  by  the  twelve  signs,  calls  to  mind  the  en- 


graving on  the  seal  of  Amphitryon,  "  Cum  quadri- 
gis  sol  exoriens."'  In  the  .lEneid,*  Latinus  drives 
a  chariot  and  four  to  express  his  claim  to  be  de- 
scended from  Apollo.  The  chariots  of  Jupiter  and 
of  tho  Sun  are,  moreover,  painted  on  ancient  vases 
-with  wings  proceeding  from  the  extremities  of  the 
axle  (irrrpiov  lipfia  •*  voluerem  currum'). 

These  supernatural  chariots  were  drawn  not  only 
by  horses,  but  by  a  great  variety  of  brute  or  imagi- 
nary beings.  Thus  Medea  received  from  the  Sun  a 
car  with  winged  dragons.'  Juno  is  drawn  by  pea- 
cocks,' Diana  by  stags,'  Venus  by  doves  or  swans, 
Minerva  by  owls,  Mercury  by  rams,  and  Apollo  by 
griffons.  To  the  car  of  Bacchus,  and,  consequently, 
of  Ariadne  (tid.  Caputeuh,  p.  209),  are  yoked  cen- 
taurs, tigers  and  lynxes : 

"  Tu  bijugum  pictit  insignia  frenit 
Coda  premit  lyncum."1* 

Chariots  executed  in  terra-cotta  (quadriga  ficti- 
le*"), in  bronze,  or  in  marble,  an  example  of  which 
last  is  shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut  from  an  an- 
cient chariot  in  the  Vatican,  were  among  the  most 
beautiful  ornaments  of  temples  and  other  public  edi- 
fices. 


No  pains  were  spared  in  their  decoration ;  and 
Pliny  informs  us"  that  some  of  the  most  eminent 
artists  were  employed  upon  them.  In  numerous 
instances  they  were  designed  to  perpetuate  the 
fame  of  those  who  had  conquered  in  the  chariot- 
race."  As  the  emblem  of  victory,  the  quadriga  was 


1.  (Mull,  v.,  ».)  —  *.  (Baitoli,  Ant.  Lucerne,  ii.,  9.)  — 3. 
irtmnt.,  Amphit.,  i.,  1,  806.)— 4.  (rii.,  1«S.>— 5.  (PUto,  Phejd.) 
—6.  (Ilor.,  Cam.,  i.,  **,  8.)— 7.  (Apollod.,  i., »,  38.)— 8.  (Ovid, 
Met.,  ii.,  131.) — 9.  (Claudian,  De  Lend.  Stil.,  lit.,  385-190.— 
Ccmlie,  Phigalien  Marblee,  pi.  ii.)— 10.  (Orid,  Met.,  it.,  S3.)— 
II.  (Plm.,  II.  N.,  xxviii.,  4.)  — 18.  (H.  N.,  xxxiv.,  It.)— 13. 
:P»u».,  ri.,  10.) 
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sometimes  adopted  by  the  Romans  to  grace  to*  ttt- 
umphal  arch  by  being  placed  on  its  summit ;  a.ij 
even  in  the  private  houses  of  great  families,  c  &ri- 
ots  were  displayed  as  the  indications  of  rank  ,<<■  the 
memorials  of  conquest  and  of  triumph.1 
CUSTODES.  (Yii.  Courm,  p.  297.) 
CY'ATHUS  (Kvadot ),  a  Greek  and  Romian  liquid 
measure,  containing  one  twelfth  of  the  scxtarius 
or  -0826  of  a  pint  English.  It  was,  in  later  times 
at  least,  the  measure  of  the  common  drinking-glass 
among  the  Romans,  who  borrowed  it  from  the 
Greeks.'  The  form  of  the  cyathus  used  at  ban 
quets  was  that  of  a  small  ladle,  by  means  of  which 
the  wine  was  conveyed  into  the  driitking-cups  from 
the  large  vessel  (uparfip)  in  which  it  was  mixed.' 
Two  of  these  cyathi  are  represented  in  the  am*  xed 
woodcut  from  the  Museo  Borbonico,  vol.  iv.,  a*.  I* 


^ 


The  cyathus  tss  the  undo,  considered  with  n:i- 
erence  to  the  snxtarius  as  the  unit :  hence  we  have 
tenant  used  for  a  vessel  containing  the  sixth  of  the 
sextarius,  or  two  cyathi,  quadrant  for  one  contain- 
ing three  cyathi,  trient  for  four  cyathi,  quincunx  tot 
five  cyathi,  &c* 

•CYCLAM'INUS  {xvitXafuvoc),  a  plant,  of  which 
Dioscorides  mentions  two  species.  The  first  ap- 
pears to  be  the  Cyclamen  Europceum,  or  common 
Sow-bread.  About  the  second  there  has  been  much 
difference  of  opinion.  Dodoneeus  and  Hardouin 
conclude  that  it  was  the  Bitter-sweet  (Salanum  dul- 
camara) ;  but  Sprengel  follows  Gesner  in  referring 
it  to  the  Ijonicera  pcriclymenum,  or  Woodbine.' 

•CYCNUS  (kvkvoc ).  This  appellation,  as  Adams 
remarks,  is  generally  applied  to  the  Anat  Cycnut, 
L-,  or  Wild  Swan  ;  but  sometimes  also  to  the  Anas 
Olor,  or  Tame  Swan.  It  is  to  the  wild  swan  that 
the  Homeric  epithet  SwXixotcipoc,  "long-necked," 
is  particularly  applicable.*  "  It  is  to  this  species 
(the  Anat  Cycnut),"  observes  Griffith,  "  that  the 
ancients  attributed  so  melodious  a  voioe :  but  this 
opinion,  however  accredited,  was  not  universal  It 
was  contested  by  Lucian,  Pliny,  and  ^Elian ;  and 
even  Virgil  speaks  only  of  the  disagreeable  cries  of 
the  swan.  Some  moderns  have,  notwithstanding, 
adopted  the  popular  notions  of  the  ancients  on  this 
•abject,  and,  even  in  contradiction  to  the  evidence 
of  their  senses,  have  endeavoured  to  persuade 
themselves  of  its  truth.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe, 
from  all  creditable  evidence,  that  the  opinion  is  ut- 
terly unfounded.  The  swan  neither  siqgs  during 
its  lifetime,  nor,  as  some  assert,  just  before  its 
death.  The  comparatively  modern  discovery  of  the 
Black  Swan  seems  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Cycnut  Niger  of  antiquity  was  not  altogether  a 
fabulous  creature.'" 


r> 


(Jot.,  Tiii.,  3.)— ».  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  t.,  1M,  ed.  Mfll 
-3.  (Becker,  Chariklea,  vol.  i.,  p.  403.)— 4.  (Warm,  Da 
I  Mem.,  &&— Hasan  on  Ancient  Weights,  *«.)— i.  (The 
irost.,  B.  P.,  vil., ».— Dioaoor,  ii-  193  — Hardoain  ad  Pan, 
N,  xxt.  88.)— 6.  (Adam*,  Append.,  a.  r.y- 7.  (Criffith't  Car 
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•CYDONIUM  MALUM,  the  Quince,  the  fruit  of 
the  Pirn*  Cydonia.  The  name  arose  from  that  of 
the  city  of  Cydon,  in  Crete,  whence  they  were  first 
brought  to  Greece.  Cato  first  gave  it  the  appella- 
tion of  Coloneum  malum,  and  Pliny  followed  him. 
The  ancient  writers  mention  several  varieties  of  the 
Quince  :  thus  the  true  ones  (nvduvia)  were  small 
and  round  ;  another  kind,  the  arpoiOtia,  was  of  a 
large  size,  and  sweeter  than  the  former.  Columella 
enumerates  three  kinds,  namely,  Struthea,  Muitea, 
and  Chrysomela.  The  last,  however,  belongs  to  the 
orange  family.  The  Quince-tree  is  still  called  kv- 
fuvia  in  northern  Greece.  According  to  Sibthorp, 
it  is  cultivated  in  gardens  with  the  apple-tree.1 

•CYMINDIS  (m/uv&ic).     (Vid.  Hibsax.) 

CYCLAS  (TOxAdf)  was  a  circular  robe  worn  by 
women,  to  the  bottom  of  which  a  border  was  affix- 
ed, inlaid  with  gold. 

"  Hoc  nunc  aurata  cycla.it  signal  humum."* 

Alexander  Severus,  in  his  other  attempts  to  re- 
strain the  luxury  ot  his  age,  ordained  that  women 
should  only  possess  one  cyclas  each,  and  that  it 
should  not  be  adorned  with  more  than  six  unciee  of 
gold.*  The  cyclas  appears  to  have  been  usually 
made  of  some  thin  material  (tenui  in  cyclade*).  It 
is  related,  among  other  instances  of  Caligula's  ef- 
feminacy, that  he  sometimes  went  into  public  in  a 
garment  of  this  description.*  For  the  literature  of 
this  subject,  see  Rupert!,  ad  Juv.,  vi.,  259. 

CYMJ3A  (kv/i6ti)  is  derived  from  Kv/itoc,  a  hollow, 
and  is  employed  to  signify  any  small  kind  of  boat 
used  on  lakes,  rivers,  &c*  It  appears  to  have 
been  much  the  same  as  the  u/cariov  and  tcapha. 
(Vid.  Aoatioh.) 

CYlIBAIiTJM  (Kv/itafav),  a  musical  instrument, 
!n  the  shape  of  two  half  globes,  which  were  held, 
one  in  each  hand,  by  the  performer,  and  played  by 
being  struck  against  each  other.  The  word  is  ori- 
ginally Greek,  being  derived  from  xvpoof,  a  hollow, 
with  which  the  Latin  cymba,  cymbium,  &c,  seem  to 
be  connected.  In  Greek  it  has  several  other  sig- 
nifications, as  the  cone  of  a  helmet ;'  it  is  also 
used  for  ipdavia,*  the  vessel  of  purification  placed 
at  the  door  of  a  house  where  there  had  been  death.* 
Besides  this,  it  is  often  employed  metaphorically  for 
an  empty,  noisy  person,  as  in  1  Corinthians,  xiii.,  1, 
or,  as  Tiberius  Ctesar  called  Apion  the  grammarian, 
Cyatbalum  mundi."  In  the  middle-age  Latin  it  is 
used  for  a  church  or  convent-bell,  and  sometimes 
<nr  the  dome  of  a  church." 


1.  (Kb->  H.  II.,  it,  11.— ColtwIL,  r,  10.— Oral,  A.  A,  iii. 
It*— KUarbeok,  Flora  Chain*,  p.  !»>-».  (Pjop,  IV.,  rii. 


40.)— 1.  (Lanprid,  Alax.  Sot., 
(Cast,  CaL,  «.)— 4JCic,   ~ 


41.) — 1.  (Jut.,  ti,  ISO.)— S. 
D«  Off,  til,  14.— Xn.,  Ti,  303.)— 
7.  (Salxua,  Exerc.  Flin,  383.)— 8.  (Hwrch.,  *.  t.)— 9.  (Enrip, 
AVcst,  «.)— 10.  (Pirn,  in  Pmf,  H.  N.)— U.  (Godin,  Bator. 
•  fepa,  147.) 


Several  kinds  of  cymbals  are  found  on  anoieni 
monuments,  and,  on  the  other  .hand,  a  great  many 
names  have  been  preserved  by  the  grammarians 
and  lexicographers ;  but  the  descriptions  of  the  lat- 
ter are  so  vague,  that  it  is  impossible  to  identify 
one  with  the  other.  A  large  class  of  cymbals  was 
termed  xpovftara,  which,  if  they  were  really  distinC. 
from  the  KpbraKa,  as  Spohn  and  Lampe  suppose, 
cannot  now  be  exactly  described.  (Vid.  Cbota- 
lo«u)  The  preceding  drawing  of  a  Kpov/ia  is  taken 
from  an  ancient  marble,  and  inserted  on  the  author- 
ity of  Spohn.' 

The  Kpifi&aKa  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  hymn 
to  Apollo*  were  of  this  kind,  played  on  by  a  chorus 
of  Delians.  The  scabiUa  or  upovireQia  were  also  on 
the  same  principle,  only  played  with  the  foot,  and 
inserted  in  the  shoe  of  the  performer ;  they  were 
used  by  flute-players,  perhaps  to  beat  time  to  their 
music' 

Other  kinds  of  cymbals  were,  the  irXarayTJ,  an  in- 
vention of  Archytas,  mentioned  by  Aristotle,4  and 
its  diminutive  ■K'Xarayuviov,  which,  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  Julius  Pollux  and  Hesychius,*  appears  to 
have  been  a  child's  rattle ;  bfxta+a,  the  two  parts 
of  which  Suidas  tells  us*  were  made  of  different 
materials,  for  the  sake  of  variety  of  sound ;  xorv- 
fau,  mentioned  in  the  fragments  of  JEschylus,  with 
several  others  noted  by  Lampe  in  his  work  De  Cym- 
balit,  but  perhaps  without  sufficient  authority. 

The  cymbal  was  usually  made  in  the  form  of  two 
half  globes,  either  running  off  towards  a  point  so 
as  to  be  grasped  by  the  whole  hand,  or  with  a  han- 
dle. It  was  commonly  of  bronze,  but  sometimes  of 
baser  material,  to  which  Aristophanes  alludes. '  The 
subjoined  woodcut  of  a  cymbalist ria  is  taken  from 
an  ancient  marble,  and  given  on  the  authority  of 
Lampe.    See  also  the  figure  in  page  189. 


The  cymbal  was  a  very  ancient  instrument,  oe- 
ing  used  in  the  worship  of  Cybele,  Bacchus,  Juno, 
and  all  the  earlier  deities  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
mythology.  It  probably  came  from  the  East,  from 
whence,  through  the  Phoenicians,  it  was  conveyed  to 
Spain.'  Among  the  Jews  it  appears  (from  2  Chron., 
v,  12, 13.  — Nehem,  xii.,  27)  to  have  been  an  in- 
strument in  common  use.  At  Rome  we  first  hear 
of  it  in  Livy's  account  of  the  Bacchic  orgies,  which 
were  introduced  from  Etruria.' 

For  rulrum,  which  some  have  referred  to  the 
class  of  cymbalo,  see  Sibteuk. 

*CYNOCEPH'ALI  («wo«f*iXeO.  a  fabulous  race, 
with  the  heads  of  dogs,  mentioned  by  Pliny  and 
others  as  dwelling  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  The 
Cynocephali  of  the  ancients,  however,  were  in  real- 
ity a  species  .of  large  baboon,  with  elongated,  dog- 
like  head,  flat  and  compressed  cheeks,  projecting 
and  strong  teeth,  and  a  forehead  depressed  below 


].  (Mixcell,  m.  1,  art.  ti  fig.  44.)— t.  (181-164.)— J.  (Pol 
lax,  Ouom,  x,  13.)— 4.  (Pal,  Tiii,  ».)— 5.  (a.  t.)— t.  (a.  t.)- 
7.  (Ram,  1305.)  —  8.  (Compara  Martial'i  Balica  Cranata  W 
9.  (xxxix.,  9.) 
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thelevelof  the  superior  margins  of  the  orbits.  Not- 
withstanding this  close  approximation  to  the  shape 
ot  the  dog's  head,  the  form  and  position  of  the  eyes, 
combined  with  the  similarity  of  the  arms  and  hands, 
gave  to  these  creatures  a  resemblance  to  humanity 
as  striking  as  it  is  disgusting.1 

•CYNOGLOSSUM  (mvoyXuaaov  or  -or),  the 
Hounds'-tongue,  or  Cynoglotsum  officinale.  Cul- 
pepper, the  English  herbalist,  says,  with  respect  to 
the  etymology  of  the  word,  "  it  is  called  Hounds'- 
tongue  because  it  ties  the  tongues  of  dogs ;  wheth- 
er true  or  not,  I  have  never  tried."* 

II.  The  name  of  a  fish  mentioned  by  Atheneus. 
Rondelet  supposes  it  a  species  of  the  Bouglossus  or 
Sole.' 

•CYNOCRAMBE  (xwo/tpd/tft?),  a  plant,  which 
Sprengel,  in  his  history  of  Botany,  sets  down  as  the 
Chrnopodium  album,  or  white  Goose-foot;  but  in 
his  edition  of  Dioscorides  he  joins  Bauhin  in  hold- 
ing it  to  be  the  Thelygonum  a/nocrambt.* 

•CYNOMYIA  (Kwofivla),  the  Dog-fly,  or  Mutca 
canina.* 

*CYNORAISTES  (Kwopafonfr ),  the  Dog-tick,  or 
Acaru*  Ricinut,  L.* 

*C  5TNORODON  (.mvopoSov).  "  None  of  the  com- 
mentators," observes  Adams,  "offer  any  explana- 
tion of  what  it  was ;  but,  as  the  word  signifies  the 
Dog-rose,  or  Rota  canina,  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
the  same  as  the  nwwo-Saroi'."' 

*CYNOSBATUM  (nwoaoaTov).  "  The  comment- 
ators are  not  quite  agreed  respecting  this  plant," 
observes  Adams.  "  Dierbach  makes  it  to  be  the 
Rosa  pomtfera ;  Sprengel  follows  Dodoneus  in  re- 
ferring it  to  the  Rosa  canina,  or  Hep-tree ;  and 
Stackhoust'  at  first  inclines  to  this  opinion,  but  af- 
terward decides  in  favour  of  the  Rutnu  Menu.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  it  was  most  probably  the  Rota 
canina."* 

*CYNOPS  (icwuib).  Both  Sprengel  and  Stack- 
house  call  this  plant  Plantago  Cynops,  but  the  latter 
hesitates  about  making  it  the  P.  Psyllium,  or  Flea- 
wort.* 

•CYPE'RUS  (Kixcipoc  or  -ov),  the  Cypcrut  ro- 
tundus,  a  plant  still  very  common  on  the  Greek 
islands.  It  is  mentioned  by  Theocritus  as  an  agree- 
able plant,  and  is  also  noticed  by  Homer  and  Ni- 
caililer.  According  to  Dodwell,  the  roots  are  taken 
medicinally  for  disorders  of  the  stomach.  The 
leaves  are  used  for  stringing  and  bringing  the  roots 
o  Athens,  and  for  tying  the  wild  figs  on  the  culti- 
vated tree." 

•CYPRUS  (kvkooc),  a  plant ;  according  to  Pliny, 
the  same  with  the  Liguttrum.  Martyn,  however, 
remarks,  that  Prosper  Alpinus  found  plenty  of  plants 
.n  Egypt  answering  to  Dioscorides'  description  of 
the  Cyprus,  but  at  the  same  time  declared  that  the 
Italian  Ligustrum,  or  Privet,  did  not  grow  in  Egypt. 
It  has  since  been  settled,  according  to  Adams,  that 
it  is  a  species  of  Laatonia,  either  the  inermit  or  the 
alba.  Lam." 

•CYTISUS  (Kinooe).  "  There  has  been  consid- 
erable diversity  of  opinion  respecting  this  plant. 
The  point,  however,  seems  at  last  to  have  been 
settled  by  Martyn  and  Sprengel  in  favour  of  the 
Medicago  arborea,  or  Tree  Medick."  Sibthorp  found 
the  M.  arborea  growing  among  the  rocks  around 
Athens."   . 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  ri.,  30 ;  riii.,  84 ;  xxxrii.,  9.)— 2.  (Dioaoor., 
it.,  128.— Adams.  Append.,  «-  r.)— 3.  (Atben-  rii.,  p.  131.)— 4. 
(Dioaoor.,  it.,  192.— Adams,  Append.,  a.  t.) — a.  (jEhan,  N.  A., 
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P.,Tii.,  &)— 10.  (Theophrmst.,  H.  P.,  i.,  8;  iv.,  10.— DioKor.,  i., 
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DACTYLIOTHE'CA  (dWvIUoflificii),  a 
box  where  rings  were  kept.'  The  name  was  also 
applied  to  a  cabinet  or  collection  of  jewels.  We 
learn  from  Pliny'  that  Scaurus,  the  stepson  of  Sulla, 
was  the  first  person  at  Rome  who  had  a  collection 
of  this  kind,  and  that  his  was  the  only  one  till  Pom- 
pey  brought  to  Rome  the  collection  of  Mithradates, 
which  he  placed  in  the  Capitol.  Julius  Cesar  also 
placed  six  dactyliothece  in  the  Temple  of  Venn* 
Genetrix.* 

DACTYLUS  (dd/trvAoc).    (Vid.  Pas). 

DADU'CHUS  (iaSovxoc).     (Vtd.  Elkosiicu). 

D^EDA'IA  (haidaXa),  a  festival  celebrated  in 
Boeotia  in  honour  of  Hera,  sumamed  tivfi^evofthni 
or  TeXei'a*  Its  origin  and  mode  of  celebration  arc 
thus  described  by  Pausanias  :*  Hera  was  once  angry 
with  Zeus,  and  withdrew  herself  to  Eubcea.  Zeus 
not  being  able  to  persuade  ber  to  return,  went  to 
Cithaeron,  who  then  governed  Plates,  and  who  was 
said  to  be  unequalled  in  wisdom.  He  advised  Zeus 
to  get  a  wooden  statue,  to  dress  and  place  it  upon  a 
chariot,  and  to  say  that  it  was  Platea,  the  daughter 
of  Asopus,  whom  he  was  going  to  marry.  Zens 
followed  the  advice  of  Citheron,  and  no  sooner  bad 
Hera  heard  of  her  husband's  projected  marriage 
than  she  returned.  But  when,  on  approaching  the 
chariot  and  dragging  off  the  coverings,  she  saw  the 
wooden  statue,  she  was  pleased  with  the  device, 
and  became  reconciled  to  Zeus.  In  remembrance 
of  this  reconciliation,  the  Plateans  solemnized  tire 
festival  of  the  dedala,  which  owes  its  name  to  Ao*. 
iaXa,  the  appellation  by  which,  in  ancient  times,  stat- 
ues and  other  works  of  ingenious  and  curious  work- 
manship were  designated.'  Pausanias  was  told  that 
the  festival  was  held  every  seventh  year ;  but  he  be- 
lieves that  it  took  place  at  shorter  intervals,  though 
he  was  unable  to  discover  the  exact  time. 

We  have  to  distinguish  between  two  festivals  rrf 
this  name :  one,  which  was  celebrated  by  the  Pla- 
teaus alone,  was  called  the  later  Dadala  (baldaka 
pupa),  and  was  held  in  the  following  manner :  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Alalcomene  was  the  greatest 
oak-forest  of  Boeotia,  and  in  it  a  number  of  oak- 
trunks.  Into  this  forest  the  Plateans  went,  and  ex- 
posed pieces  of  cooked  meat  to  the  ravens,  atten- 
tively watching  upon  which  tree  any  of  the  birds, 
after  taking  a  piece  of  the  meat,  would  settle :  and 
the  trees  on  which  any  of  the  ravens  settled  were 
cut  down  and  worked  into  dedala,  ».  «.,  roughly- 
hewn  statues. 

The  great  Dadala  (AouloXa  fityaXa),  in  the  cele- 
bration of  which  the  Plateans  were  joined  by  the 
other  Boeotians,  took  place  every  sixtieth  year ;  be- 
cause at  one  time,  when  the  Plateans  were  absent 
from  their  country,  the  festival  had  not  been  cele- 
brated for  a  period  of  sixty  years.  At  each  of  the 
lesser  Dedala  fourteen  statues  were  made  in  the 
manner  described  above,  and  distributed  by  lot 
among  the  towns  of  Plates,  Coronea,  Thespiae, 
Tanagra,  Cheronea,  Orchomenos,  Lebadea,  and 
Thebes ;  the  smaller  towns  took  one  statue  in  com- 
mon. The  Boeotians  assembled  on  the  banks  of  the 
Asopus ;  here  a  statue  of  Hera  was  adorned  and 
raised  on  a  chariot,  and  a  young  bride  led  the  pro- 
cession. The  Boeotians  then  decided  by  lot  in  what 
order  they  were  to  form  the  procession,  and  drove 
their  chariots  away  from  the  river  and  up  Mouni 
Citheron,  on  the  summit  of  which  an  altar  was 
erected  of  square  pieces  of  wood,  fitted  togethe- 
like  stones.    This  altar  was  covered  with  a  quanta- 


1.  (Mart.,  ».,  59.)— 2.  (H.  N.,  xxxrii.,  ».)— 3.  (Plin.,  1.  c.h- 
4.  (Paue  ,  ix.,  2,  ».)—».  (Pane.,  ix.,  3, 1,  &c.)— «.  IDunm,  ljur 
ic, ».  t.  AaMaAac.) 
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ty  of  dry  wood,  and  the  towns,  persons  of  rank,  and 
other  wealthy  individuals,  offered  each  a  heifer  to 
Hera  and  a  bull  to  Zeus,  with  plenty  of  wine  and 
incense,  and  at  the  same  time  placed  the  dsgdala 
npon  the  altar.  For  those  who  did  not  possess  suf- 
ficient means,  it  was  customary  to  offer  small  sheep ; 
but  all  their  offerings  were  burned  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  those  of  the  wealthier  persons.  The  fire 
consumed  both  offerings  and  altar,  and  the  immense 
flame  thus  kindled  was  seen  far  and  wide. 

The  account  of  the  origin  of  the  dcdala  given  by 
Pausanias  agrees  in  the  main  points  with  the  story 
related  by  Plutarch,1  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  Pla- 
ta*an  daedala ;  the  only  difference  is,  that  Plutarch 
represents  Zeus  as  receiving  his  advice  to  deceive 
Hera  from  Alalcomenes,  and  that  he  calls  the 
wooden  statue  by  which  the  goddess  was  to  be  de- 
ceived Daedala  instead  of  Platasa.  Plutarch  also 
adds  some  remarks  respecting  the  meaning  of  the 
festival,  and  thinks  that  the  dispute  between  Zeus 
and  Hera  had  reference  to  the  physical  revolutions 
to  which  Bceotia,  at  a  very  remote  period,  had  been 
subject,  and  their  reconciliation  to  the  restoration 
of  order  in  the  elements.' 

•DA-CRYDTON  (taxpiiiov),  a  name  for  Scara- 
mony,  given  to  it  by  Alexander  of  Trades.    (Vid. 

HcitOKOKlk.)' 

•DACTYLI  (iaKTvXoi),  the  fruit  of  the  Palm- 
tree  The  earlier  Greek  writers  called  this  by  the 
names  of  foivtxct,  foivutot  pdXavot,  and  doivt/toou- 
Xarot.  The  appellation  duxrvAot  occurs  first  in  the 
works  of  the  medical  authors,  but  came  afterward 
into  general  use ;  from  it  the  name  of  the  fruit  in 
question  is  derived  in  all  the  modem  languages  of 
Europe  Thus  they  are  called  dactylet  in  Spanish, 
ittili  ia  Italian,  datteln  fn  German,  and  datet  in 
French  and  English.    (Vid.  Piiatmx.)4 

♦DAMASONIUM  ( do/ioouviov ),  a  plant,  the 
tatue,  according  to  Galen,  with  the  uTuoua  of  Dios- 
eorides.  Stephens  calls  it  Plantago  aquatiea.  Cor- 
don Sprengel,  and  Sibthorp  accordingly  acknowl- 
edge it  as  the  Water  Plantain,  or  Alitma  plantago, 

DAMNI  INJURIA  ACTIO.  The  Aquilia  lex, 
m  the  first  chapter,  provided  that,  if  a  man  unlaw- 
fully (injuria.)  killed  a  slave  or  quadruped  (qua  peeu- 
dum  numero  tit)  which  belonged  to  another,  be  was 
bound  to  pay  to  the  owner  the  highest  value  that 
the  slave  or  animal  had  within  the  year  preceding 
the  unlawful  act.  By  the  third  chapter  he  was 
bound  to  pay  the  highest  value  that  the  slave  or 
animal  had  within  the  thirty  days  preceding  the 
unlawful  act.  A  person  whose  slave  was  killed 
(injuria)  might  either  prosecute  the  offender  capi- 
tally (capitali  crimine),  or  might  bring  his  action  for 
damage  under  this  lex.  The  actions  of  the  lex 
Aquilia  (aetionet  directs)  were  limited  to  damage 
done  by  actual  contact  (eorpore),  and  only  the  owner 
of  the  thing  damaged  could  sue.  Afterward,  an 
irtto  utilis  was  given  in  the  case  where  the  injury 
«as  done  eorpori  but  not  eorpore ;  as  if  a  man  per- 
Rt*led  a  neighbour's  slave  to  get  up  a  tree,  and  he 
fell  down  and  died,  or  was  injured  :  such  actio  was 
also  given  to  him  who  had  a  jus  in  re.* 

DAMNUM  signifies  generally  any  injury  to  a  per- 
son's property,  and  it  is  either  damnum  factum, 
datum,  damage  done,  or  damnum  infectom,  ntetu- 
endutn,  damage  apprehended.  (Vid.  Damxok  Ii»- 
rtcrus.)  Damage  done  to  our  actual  property  is 
simply  called  damnum  ;  that  damage  which  is 
canted  by  our  being  prevented  from  acquiring  a 


I.  (ee-  Eueeb.,  De  Praparat.  E?mng.,  iii.,  p.  88,  and  Fragm., 
K.  T»,  &c,  ed.  Wyttenb.)— i.  {Vii.  Cramer,  Symbol,  and  My- 
rhoL,  n.,  p.  MO,  and  Mailer*!  Oahora.,  p.  til,  Ac)— 3.  (Adam*, 
Apprad.,  a.  ».)  —4.  (Adam*,  Append.,  a.  t.)  —  S.  (Galea,  De 
trair  ti  --Paal.  jBfio.,  ni.,  *.— Dieaooridee.  iii..  IM. — 
team*.  A |  pee<U  a.  ».>—«.  (Gaiaa,  iii,  310,  A*.— Dig.  »,  lit.  1) 
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certain  gain  ."s  called  lucrum  cessans:  both  aw 
sometimes  comprehended  under  the  phrase  "id 
quod  interest,"  though  this  expression  is  more  fre- 
quently applied  to  that  compensation  which  a  man 
claims  beyond  the  baie  value  of  the  thing  damaged, 
and  sometimes  it  signifies  the  bare  loss  only.  To 
make  good  any  damage  done  is  called  damnum 
prastare. 

The  causes  of  damnum  are  either  chance  (catut) 
or  the  acts  of  human  beings,  which,  when  charac*  ' 
terized  by  dolus  malus  or  culpa,  become  damnum 
in  the  restricted  and  legal  sense.  (Vid.  Culpa.) 
Delay  (mora)  is  included  by  some  writers  under  the 
causes  of  damnum,  but  it  might  be  appropriately 
considered  as  a  form  of  culpa. 

DAMNUM  INFECTUM  is  damage  not  done,  but 
apprehended.  For  instance,  if  a  man  feared  that 
mischief  might  happen  to  his  property  from  the  di- 
lapidated state  of  his  neighbour's  buildings,  he  could  ■ 
require  from  the  owner,  or  from  the  occupier  who 
had  a  jus  in  re,  or  even  from  the  possessor,  securi- 
ty (eautio)  against  the  mischief  that  was  appre- 
hended. The  mode  of  obtaining  this  eautio  was 
by  the  damni  infecti  actio.  The  actor  was  obliged 
to  swear  that  he  did  not  require  the  eautio,  calum- 
nies causa.  If  the  eautio  was  not  given  within  the 
time  named  by  the  judex,  the  actor  was  permitted 
to  take  possession  of  the  ruinous  edifice.  If  a  man's 
house  fell  and  injured  the  house  of  a  neighbour  be- 
fore any  eautio  had  beep  given,  the  sufferer  had  no 
right  of  action,  if  the  person  whose  house  had  tum- 
bled down  was  content  to  relinquish  all  right  to 
what  had  fallen  on  his  neighbour's  premises.1 

DAMOS'IA  (Sauooia),  the  escort  or  suite  of  the 
Spartan  kings  in  time  of  war.  It  consisted  of  his 
tent  comrades  (avaia/voi),  to  whom  the  polemarchs, 
Pythians,  and  three  of  the  equals  (ouoiot)  also  be- 
longed ;*  of  the  prophets,  Burgeons,  flute-players, 
volunteers  in  the  army,'  Olympian  conquerors,* 
public  servants,  dec.  The  two  epbors  who  attend- 
ed the  king  on  military  expeditions  also  formed  part 
of  the  darnosia.* 

DANAKE  (iavoKTi),  the  name  of  a  foreign  coin, 
according  to  Hesychius'  worth  a  little  more  than 
an  obolos.  According  to  some  writers  it  was  a 
Persian  coin.1  This  name  was  also  given  to  the 
obolos  which  was  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  dead 
to  pay  the  ferryman  in  Hades.'  At  the  opening  of 
a  grave  at  Same  in  Cephallenia,  a  coin  was  found 
between  the  teeth  of  the  corpse.' 

DANEI'ON.    ( Vid.  Intibist  or  Monst.) 

♦DAPHNE  (d<i*vv),  the  Laurut  of  the  Romans, 
and  our  Bay-tree ;  not  the  Laurel,  as  it  is  frequent- 
ly rendered.  "  Translators, "  observes  Martyn, 
"  frequently  confound  the  Laurel  and  the  Bay,  as  if 
they  were  the  same  tree,  and  what  the  Romans 
called  Laurut.  Our  Laurel  was  hardly  known  in 
Europe  till  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
about  which  time  it  appears  to  have  been  brought 
from  Trebizond  to  Constantinople,  and  thence  into 
most  parts  of  Europe.  The  Laurel  has  no  fine 
smell,  which  is  a  property  ascribed  to  the  Laurui 
by  Virgil.  Nor  is  the  Laurel  remarkable  for  crack- 
ling in  the  fire,  of  which  there  is  abundant  mention 
with  regard  to  the  Laurut.  These  characters  agree 
very  well  with  the  Bay-tree,  which  seems  to  be 
most  certainly  the  Laurut  of  the  ancients,  and  is  at 
this  time  frequent  in  the  woods  and  hedges  of 
Italy.  The  first  discoverers  of  the  Laurut  gave  it 
the  name  of  Lauroceratut,  because  it  has  a  leaf 
something  like  a  bay  and  a  fruit  like  a  cherry."1' 


1.  (Dig.  St,  tit.  S.)— 3.  (Xen.,  Rep.  Lac.,  xiii.,  1.)— 3.  (Xen., 
Rep.  Lac.,  xiii.,  7.)— 4.  (Plat.,  Ljra,  SD-5.  (Miller,  Dorian, 
iii.,  13, »  5.)— 0.  (a.  v.)— 7.  (Pollux,  Ooom.,  ix.,  83,  and  Ham- 
eterh.  ad  loc>— 8.  (Heaven.,  a.  t.— Locian,  De  Lactu,  c.  10.)— 
9.  (Stacxelberg,  Die  Umber  der  llellenen.  p.  43.— Becker, 
ChariUee,  i'..,  p.  170.)— 10.  (Martjm  ad  Virg.,  Georg.,  u,  SOW 
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Il  scon,  as  Adams  remarks,  the  tiufvti  is  the  Lau- 
ra* notnhs,  L.  The  Sutyt)  ' kleiavipua  of  Dios- 
corides  is  unquestionably,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  the  Butcher's  Broom,  or  Alexandrean 
Laurel,  i.  e.,  Rutau  Hypoglottum.1 

DAPHNEPHOR'IA  (Aa«*i-«*>pta),  a  festival  cel- 
ebrated every  ninth  year  at  Thebes  in  honour  of 

,  Apollo,  surnaraed  Ismenius  or  Galaxius.    Its  name 
was  derived  from  the  branches  of  bay  (Sa^vai)  which 

'  were  carried  by  those  who  took  part  in  its  celebra- 
tion. A  full  account  of  the  festival  is  given  by 
Proems.'  At  one  time  all  the  .Eolians  of  Arne 
and  the  adjacent  districts,  at  the  command  of  an 
oracle,  laid  siege  to  Thebes,  which  was  at  the  same 
time  attacked  by  the  Pelasgians,  and  ravaged  the 
neighbouring  country.  But  when  the  day  came 
on  which  both  parties  had  to  celebrate  a  festival 
of  Apollo,  a  truce  was  concluded,  and  on  the  day 
of  the  festival  they  went  with  bay-boughs  to  the 
temple  of  the  god.  But  Polematas,  the  general  of 
the  Boeotians,  had  a  vision,  in  which  he  saw  a 
young  man  who  presented  to  him  a  complete  auit 
of  armour,  and  who  made  him  vow  to  institute  a 
festival,  to  be  celebrated  every  ninth  year,  in  hon- 
our of  Apollo,  at  which  tho  Thebans,  with  bay- 
boughs  in  their  hands,  were  to  go  to  his  temple. 
When,  on  the  third  day  after  this  vision,  both  par- 
ties again  were  engaged  in  close  combat,  Polema- 
tas gained  the  victory.  He  now  fulfilled  his  prom- 
ise, and  walked  himself  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  being  he  had  seen  in 
his  vision.  And  ever  since  that  time,  continues 
Proclus,  this  custom  has  been  strictly  observed. 
Respecting  the  mode  of  celebration,  he  adds :  At 
the  daphnephoria  they  adorn  a  piece  of  olive-wood 
with  garlands  of  bay  and  various  flowers;  on  the 
op  of  it  a  brazen  globe  is  placed,  from  which  small- 
er ones  are  suspended  ;  purple  garlands,  smaller 
than  those  at  the  top,  are  attached  to  the  middle 
part  of  the  wood,  and  the  lowest  part  is  covered 
with  a  crocus-coloured  envelope.  By  the  globe  on 
the  top  they  indicate  the  sun,  which  is  identical 
with  Apollo ;  the  globe  immediately  below  the  first 
represents  the  moon ;  and  the  smaller  suspending 
globes  are  symbols  of  the  stars.  The  number  of 
garlands  being  365,  indicates  the  course  of  the  year. 
At  the  head  of  the  procession  walked  a  youth, 
whose  father  and  mother  must  be  living.  This 
youth  was,  according  to  Pausanias,'  chosen  priest 
of  Apollo  every  year,  and  called  ta6v^j4pof  he 
was  always  of  a  handsome  figure  ana  strong,  and 
taken  from  the  most  distinguished  families  of 
Thebes.  Immediately  before  this  youthful  priest 
walked  his  nearest  kinsman,  who  bore  the  adorned 
piece -of  elive-wood,  which  was  called  xunu.  The 
priest  followed,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  bay-branch, 
with  dishevelled  and  floating  hair,  wearing  a  golden 
erown  on  bis  head,  a  magnificent  robe  which  reach- 
ed down  to  his  feet  (ttm^pw),  and  a  kind  of  shoes, 
called  'fyucpuTtSec,  from  the  general,  Iphicrates, 
who  had  first  introduced  them.  Behind  the  priest 
there  followed  a  choir  of  maidens,  with  boughs  in 
their  hands  and  singing  hymns.  In  this  manner 
the  procession  went  to  the  Temple  of  Apollo  Isme- 
nius or  Galaxius.  It  would  seem  from  Pausanias 
that  all  the  boys  of  the  town  wore  laurel  garlands 
on  this  occasion,  and  that  it  was  customary  for  the 
sons  of  wealthy  parents  to  dedicate  to  the  god  bra- 
zen tripods,  a  considerable  number  of  which  were 
seen  in  the  temple  by  Pausanias  himself.  Among 
them  was  one  which  was  said  to  have  been  dedica- 
ted by  Amphitryon,  at  the  time  when  Heracles  was 
daphnephnrus.    This  last  circumstance  shows  that 


1.  (Dioacor.,  i.,  108.— Galen,  De  Simpl.,  vi. — Bauhin'a  Pinex, 
MS.— Adams,  Append.  a.  r.j— I  (Chreatonuth.,  p.  11.) — 3. 
iix^lO,  »4> 


the  daphnephoria,  whatever  changes  may  have  beea 
subsequently  introduced,  was  a  very  ancient  festival 

There  was  a  great  similarity  between  this  festi- 
val and  a  solemn  rite  observed  by  the  Delphians, 
who  sent  every  ninth  year  a  sacred  boy  to  Tempe. 
This  boy  went  on  the  sacred  road,1  and  returned 
home  as  bay-bearer  (dadwpdepor)  amid  the  joyful 
songs  of  choruses  of  maidens.  This  solemnity  was 
observed  in  commemoration  of  the  purification  of 
Apollo  at  the  altar  in  Tempe,  whither  he  had  fled 
after  killing  the  Python,  and  was  held  in  the  month 
of  Thargelion  (probably  on  the  seventh  day).  It  is 
a  very  probable  conjecture  of  Miller,*  that  the  Boeo- 
tian daphnephoria  took  place  in  the  same  month 
and  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  Delphian  boy 
broke  the  purifying  bay-boughs  in  Tempe. 

The  Athenians  seem  likewise  to  have  celebrated 
a  festival  of  the  same  nature,  but  the  only  mention 
we  have  of  it  is  in  Proclus,*  who  says  that  the 
Athenians  honoured  the  seventh  day  as  sacred  to 
Apollo ;  that  they  carried  bay-boughs,  and  adorned 
the  basket  (xavtov,  see  Canephobos)  with  garlands, 
and  sang  hymns  to  the  god.  Respecting  the  astro- 
nomical character  of  the  daphnephoria,  see  MiiUer, 
Orchom.,  p.  320 ;  and  Creuzer,  Symbol,  und  Mythal., 
ii.,  p.  160. 

♦DAPHNOrDE8(<5a*iwidec)accordingto  Spren 
gel,  the  Daphne  Alpina ;  and  the  xaf<"^<t>vV  °f  Di 
oscorides,  the  Rutau  Racemoru*.* 

DARE  ACTIO'NEM.    (Vid.  Actio,  p.  18.) 

DARl'CUS  (dapnxor),  a  gold  coin  of  Persia, 
stamped  on  one  side  with  the  figure  of  an  archer 
crowned  and  kneeling  upon  one  knee,  and  on  the 
other  with  a  sort  of  quadrats  incusa  or  deep  cleft. 
The  origin  of  this  coin  is  doubtful.  We  know  from 
Herodotus*  that  Darius  reformed  the  Persian  cur- 
rency, and  stamped  gold  of  the  purest  standard ; 
whence  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  daricus  was 
so  called  from  him.  Harpocration,  however,  says* 
that  the  name  was  older  than  this  Darius,  and 
taken  from  an  earlier  king.  Gesenius'  supposes 
the  name  to  be  derived  from  an  ancient  Persian 
word  signifying  king,  or  royal  palace,  or  the  bow 
of  the  king,  in  allusion  to  the  figure  stamped  upon 
it. 

This  coin  bad  a  very  extensive  circulation,  not 
only  in  the  Persian  empire,  but  also  in  Greece. 
The  pay  given  by  Cyrus  to  the  soldiers  of  Clearchus 
was  a  daricus  a  month  ;*  and  the  same  pay  was  of- 
fered to  the  same  troops  by  Thimbrion,  a  Lacedae- 
monian general.*  In  the  later  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, the  daricus  is  supposed  to  be  mentioned 
under  the  names  of  adarkun  (|f3"i"lK)  and  darke- 
mon  (p'D3Yt)." 

Harpocration  says  that,  according  to  some  pei- 
sons,  the  daricus  was  worth  twenty  silver  drachmee ; 
which  agrees  with  the  statement  of  Xenophon,"  who 
informs  us  that  3000  darics  were  equal  to  ten  tal- 
ents, which  would  consequently  make  the  daricus 
equal  to  twenty  drachma;.  The  value  of  the  dari- 
cus in  our  money,  computed  from  the  drachma,  is 
16*.  3d. ;  but  if  reckoned  by  comparison  with  out 
gold  money,  it  is  worth  much  more.  The  darics  in 
the  British  Museum  weigh  138-4  grains  and  128-6 
grains  respectively.  Hussey"  calculates  the  dari- 
cus as  containing  on  an  average  about  123-7  grains 

123*7 
of  pure  gold,  and  therefore  equal  in  value  to 

1.10*12 

of  a  sovereign,  or  about  II.  U.  10</.  1-76  farthings. 
Very  few  darics  have  come  down  to  us ;  theii 


1.  (PluUQanat.Gr.,  IS.)— S.  (Dor.,  ii,8,$4-)— 3.  <ap.Pho- 
tinm,  p.  XI.) — 4.  (Adame,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 5.  (ii.,  168.)— 8 
(a.  v.)— 7.  (Hot*.  Lexicon.)— 8.  (Xon.,  Anab_  i.,  3,  t  SI.)— * 
(Ibid.,  vii.,  M  »•)— ">■  (Ir»«.JChnm.,xxix,7.— E»ra,Tiu,». 
ii.,  69.—  Nehero.,  Tii.,  70,  7S.)— 11.  (Anab.,  i.,  7,  v  18.,-lt 
(Ancient  Weighle,  Ac.,  vii.,  3.) 
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scarcity  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  after 
the  conquest  of  Persia,  they  were  melted  down 
■ad  recoined  under  the  type  of  Alexander. 

There  are  also  silver  coins  which  go  by  the  name 
of  darics,  on  account  of  their  bearing  the  figure  of 
an  archer ;  bat  they  were  never  called  by  this  name 
in  ancient  times.  Aryandes,  who  was  appointed 
governor  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  first  who  struck  these  silver  coins,  in 
imitation  of  the  gold  coinage  of  Darius  Hystaspis.1 


4ILVER  DARIC      BRITISH  XC8I01I.      ACTUAL  (KB. 

•DASCILLUS  (iuoKiXKot),  tho  name  of  a  fish 
mentioned  by  Aristotle.  Rondelet  and  Gesner  con- 
fess their  inability  to  determine  what  kind  of  fish  it 
was.* 

*DA'SYPUS  (daaimovt),  a  term  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  common  Hare,  or  Leput  timidu*,  but 
more  particularly  to  the  Leput  cuiuculus,  the  Coney 
or  Rabbit.  "  The  Saphtm  of  the  Bible,"  observes 
Adams,  "  has  been  generally  taken  for  the  Coney, 
but  Biblical  commentators  seem  now  agreed  that 
a  was  rather  the  Athkoko,  an  animal  first  described 
accurately  by  the  traveller  Bruce.'" 

•DAUCUS  (davxof),  a  plant,  three  species  of 
which  are  described  by  Dioscorides.  The  first  of 
these  is,  according  to  Sprengel,  the  Athamanta  Cre- 
(emu ;  the  2d,  the  Athamanta  cervana  ;  and  the  3d, 
the  Scteli  ammoidet.  Dierbach  agrees  with  Spren- 
gel. Stephens  makes  the  first  species  to  be  the 
"  wild  Carrot."  Galen  states  that  it  is  the  same  as 
the  ora+iiMvee .  Stackhouse  suggests  that  the  iai- 
im  Sa+wxtAicof  Tbeopbrastus  may  be  the  Thapsia* 

DE'BITOR.    (Vid.  Nxxos.) 

DECADOUCHOI  (6eKadoCXoi),  the  members  of 
a  council  of  Ten,  who  succeeded  the  Thirty  in  the 
supreme  power  at  Athens,  B.C.  403.*  They  were 
chosen  from  the  ten  tribes,  one  from  each  ,'  but, 
though  opposed  to  the  Thirty,  sent  ambassadors  to 
Sparta  to  ask  for  assistance  against  ThrasybuluB 
and  the  exiles.  They  remained  masters  of  Athens 
till  the  party  of  Thrasybulus  obtained  possession  of 
the  city,  and  the  democracy  was  restored.' 

DECAR'CHIA  (doiapxia)  or  DECADAR'CHIA 
'tutatapxia),  was  a  supreme  council  established  in 
many  of  the  Grecian  cities  by  the  Lacedemonians, 
who  intrusted  to  it  the  whole  government  of  the 
Mate  under  the  direction  of  a  Spartan  harmost.  It 
always  consisted  of  the  leading  members  of  the  ar- 
jstocratical  party.*  This  form  of  government  ap- 
pears to  nave  been  first  established  by  Lysander  at 
Epbesoa.' 

DECASMOS  (itKoofioc),  Bribery.    There  were 


1.  (Herod.,  i»,  1O0.>— *.  (ArietoUe,H.  A,»i>i,4.>— 8.  (Arie- 
«*,  U.  A- i,  0 :  t,&  — Barria,  Nat.  Hiet,  Bibl,  p.  91.)— 4. 
TJiairaf,  Hi,  70.— Nieend,  Thar.,  94.— Adamt,  Append.,  a.  t.) 
-».  (Harpocret,  e.r.)— 0.  (Xea,  HelL.ii,  4,  ♦  *3.>— 7.  (Corn- 
fare  Laeiaa,  e.  Eratoath,  p.  4J0.— Wecoamuth,  i.,  S,  p.  S00.)— 
*.  (Hanecret,  a.  v.  luiiinli.- Schneider  ad  Arietot,  Pol., 
«.,  140,  147  >-».  (nut,  Lye,  ».— Wechenmth,  a,  S,  p.  *4S.) 


two  actions  for  bribery  at  Athens :  one,  called  it 
Kaa/iov  ypatfi,  lay  against  the  person  who  gave  the 
bribe;  and  the  other,  called  iupuv  or  SaoodoKias 
ypatf,  against  the  person  who  received  it.1  1  hese 
actions  applied  to  the  bribery  of  citizens  in  the  put 
lie  assemblies  of  the  people  (awitta!,ttv  t^v  i/titX]/- 
aim*),  of  the  Helisa  or  any  of  the  courts  of  justice, 
of  the  /3o«Xr/,  and  of  the  public  advocates  (owyyo 
pot*).  Demosthenes,4  indeed,  says  that  orators 
were  forbidden  by  the  law  not  merely  to  abstain 
from  receiving  gifts  for  the  injury  of  the  state,  but 
even  to  receive  any  present  at  all 

According  to  Aristotle,'  Anytus  was  the  first  per- 
son at  Athens  who  bribed  the  judges ;  and  we  leant 
from  Plutarch*  that  he  did  so,  when  he  was  charge/ 
with  having  been  guilty  of  treachery  at  Pylos,  at  the 
end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Other  writers  say 
that  Melitus  was  the  first  person  who  bribed  the 
judges.' 

Actions  for  bribery  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  thesmothette.*    The  punishment  on  conviction 
of  the  defendant  was  death,  or  payment  of  ten  times 
the  value  of  the  gift  received,  to  which  the  court 
might  add  an  additional  punishment  (irpoaTiftri/ia). 
Thus  Demosthenes  was  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  60 
talents  by  an  action  for  bribery,  and  also  thrown 
into  prison.' 
DECATE  (<J«uti7).    (Vid.  Dkcchje.) 
DECATE'LOGOItfoMnyMyot)-  ( Vid.  Decumjb). 
DECATEUTAI  (dnarmw).    (Vid.  Dbccm.*.) 
DECATEUTE'RION  (itKOTcvriiptov).   (  Vid.  Dt- 

CUMS.) 

DECATCNAI  (tatarOvai).  {Vid.  DfcotLS.) 
DECEMBER  (Vid.  Calbndab,  Rohan.) 
DECE'MPEDA,  a  pole  ten  feet  long,  used  by  the 
agrimensores  (vid.  Aqrimsnsoris)  in  measuring 
land.'*  Thus  we  find  that  the  agrimensores  were 
sometimes  called  decempedatora  (L.  Antonius,  qui 
fuerat  aquutinau  agri  privati  et  publici  decempeda- 
tor"). 

DECE'MVIRI,  the  name  of  various  magistrates 
and  functionaries  at  Rome. 

I.  Dbcbmviri  Lboibus  ScBiBBirots  were  ten  per- 
sons who  were  appointed  to  draw  up  a  code  of  laws, 
and  to  whom  the  whole  government  of  the  state 
was  intrusted.  As  early  as  B.C.  460,  a  law  was 
proposed  by  Cains  Terentilhis  Harsa,  that  commis 
sioners  should  be  appointed  for  drawing  up  a  body 
of  laws ;  but  this  was  violently  opposed  by  the  pa- 
tricians ;"  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  struggle  of  nine 
years  that  the  patricians  consented  to  send  three 
persons  to  Greece,  to  collect  such  information  re- 
specting the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  Greek 
states  as  might  be  useful  to  the  Romans."  They 
were  absent  a  year ;  and  on  their  return,  after  con- 
siderable dispute  between  the  patricians  and  plebe- 
ians, ten  commissioners  of  the  patrician  order  were 
appointed,  with  the  title  of  "  decemviri  legibus  scri 
bendis,"  to  whom  the  revision  of  the  laws  was  com- 
mitted. All  the  other  magistracies  were  suspend- 
ed, and  they  were  intrusted  with  supreme  power 
in  the  state."  Niebuhr,  however,  supposes  that  the 
tribuneship  was  not  given  up  till  the  second  decem- 
virate;  but  Dionysius  expressly  says  that  it  was 
superseded  in  the  first. 

The  decemviri  entered  upon  their  office  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  449  B.C.  They  consisted  of 
Appius  Claudius  and  Titus  Genucius,  the  Dew  con 


1.  (Pollux,  Tiii.,  44.)  —  %.  (JEacfa.,  c.  Timarch,  c.  10,  p.  It  ) 
*    (Demoath,  c.  Staph,  ii.,  p.  1137,  1.)  —4.  (Da  Falaa  Lag, 


?.  343.) — 9.  (apud  Harpocral,  a.  y.  Atx<r>wp.) —  0.  (Cohol.,  o, 
4.)— 7.  (Petit,  Leg.  Att.,  p.  4*7,  and  Dnker'a  nn-«.>  — 8.  (De- 
moath, c  Sleph,  1.  c.)  —9.  (BAckh,  PubL  Earn,  of  Athene,  ii 
p.  110,  traml.— Meier,  Att.  Proc,  p.  332.)— 10.  (Cic,  Pro  MIL 
c.  S7.— Hot,  Cam,  II,  xr,  14.— Cic,  Philipp,  xir,  4.)  —  II 
(Cio,  Philipp,  liii,  18.)—  1*.  (LiT,  iii, 9.V- 13.  (Lrr,i<J,il 
—14.  (Dionae,  z.,  M.) 
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mils,  of  the  wardt  n  of  the  city,  and  of  the  two  qucs- 
tou*  parricidii,  as  Niebuhr  conjectures,  and  of  five 
otters  chosen  by  the  centuries.  They  discharged 
the  duties  of  their  office  with  diligence,  and  dispen- 
sed justice  with  impartiality.  Each  administered 
the  government  day  by  day  in  succession,  as  during 
an  interregnum  ;  and  the  faBces  were  only  carried 
before  the  one  who  presided  for  the  day.1  They  drew 
up  a  body  of  laws,  distributed  into  ten  sections, 
which,  after  being  approved  of  by  the  senate  and 
the  comitia,  were  engraven  on  tables  of  metal,  and 
set  up  in  the  comitium. 

On  the  expiration  of  their  year  of  office,  all  par- 
ties were  so  well  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  discharged  their  duties,  that  it  was  resolv- 
ed to  continue  the  same  form  of  government  for  an- 
other year ;  more  especially  as  some  of  the  decem- 
virs said  that  their  work  was  not  finished.  Ten 
new  decemvirs  were  accordingly  elected,  of  whom 
Appiua  Claudius  alone  had  belonged  to  the  former 
body ;'  and  of  his  nine  new  colleagues  Niebuhr 
thinks  that  five  were  plebeians.  These  magistrates 
framed  several  new  laws,  which  were  approvedof 
by  the  centuries,  and  engraven  on  two  additional 
tables.  They  acted,  however,  in  a  most  tyrannical 
manner.  Each  was  attended  by  twelve  lictors, 
who  carried,  not  the  rods  only,  but  the  axe,  the 
emblem  of  sovereignty.  They  made  common  cause 
with  the  patrician  party,  and  committed  all  kinds 
of  outrages  upon  the  persons  and  property  of  the 
plebeians  and  their  families.  When  their  year  of 
office  expired,  they  refused  to  resign  or  to  appoint 
successors.  Niebuhr,  however,  considers  it  certain 
that  they  were  appointed  for  a  longer  period  than  a 
year,  since  otherwise  they  would  not  have  been 
required  to  resign  their  office,  but  interreges  would 
nt  the  expiration  of  the  year  have  stepped  into  their 
place.  This,  however,  does  not  seem  conclusive, 
since  the  decemvirs  were  at  the  time  in  possession 
of  the  whole  power  of  the  state,  and  would  have 
prevented  any  attempt  of  the  kind.  At  length  the 
unjust  decision  of  Appiua  Claudius  in  the  case  of 
Virginia,  which  led  her  father  to  kill  her  with  his 
own  hands  to  save  her  from  prostitution,  occasion- 
ed an  insurrection  of  the  people.  The  decemvirs 
were  in  consequence  obliged  to  resign  their  office, 
B.C.  447,  after  which  the  usual  magistracies  were 
re-established.* 

The  ten  tables  of  the  former,  and  the  two  tables 
of  the  latter  decemvirs,  together  form  the  laws  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in 
a  separate  article.    ( Vid.  Twelve  Tables.) 

II.  Decemviri  Litibus  Judicakdis.  (Vid  Prjb- 
tob.) 

III.  Decemviri  Sackis  Faciundis,  sometimes 
called  simply  Decemviri  Sacrordm,  were  the  mem- 
bers of  an  ecclesiastical  collegium,  and  were  elected 
for  life.  Their  chief  duty  was  to  take  care  of  the 
Sibylline  books,  and  to  inspect  them  on  all  impor- 
tant occasions  by  command  of  the  senate.4  Virgil* 
alludes  to  them  in  his  address  to  the  Sibyl:  "Lectot 
tacrabo  tiro*." 

Under  the  kings  the  care  of  the  Sibylline  books 
was  committed  to  two  men  (duumviri)  of  high  rank,' 
one  of  whom,  called  Atilius  or  Tullius,  was  punish- 
ed by  Tarquinius  for  being  unfaithful  to  his  trust, 
by  being  sewed  up  in  a  sack  and  cast  into  the  sea.7 
On  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  care  of  these 
books  was  intrusted  to  the  noblest  of  the  patricians, 
who  were  exempted  from  all  military  and  civil  du- 
ties. Their  number  was  increased  about  the  year 
865  B.C.  to  ten,  of  whom  five  were  chosen  from 


1.  (Lit.,  iii.,  93.)  —  2.  (Lit.,  iii.,  35.  —  Dianja.,  x.,  SS.)— S. 
(Niebuhr,  Hirt.  Roma,  toI.  ii.,  p.  309-356,  transl.— Arnold,  Hi»t. 
of  Rome,  vol.  i.,  p.  250-313.)— 4.  (Lit.,  Tli.,27  ;  xxi.,  OS  J  ixxi., 
11.1—5.  (JEn.,  Ti.,  730— 6.  (DionTt.,  W.,  62.)— 7.  (Dionyi.,  1.  c. 
-Val.  Max.,  i.,  1,  y  13.)  • 
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the  patriciajs  and  five  from  the  plebeians.'  Subse- 
quently their  number  was  still  farther  increased  to 
fifteen  (quindecanviri),  but  at  what  time  is  uncer- 
tain. As,  however,  there  were  decemviri  in  B.C. 
88,  when  the  Capitol  was  burned,*  and  we  read  of 
decemviri  in  the  time  of  Cicero,'  it  appears  proba- 
ble that  their  number  was  increased  from  ten  to 
fifteen  by  Sulla,  especially  as  we  know  that  he  in- 
creased the  numbers  of  several  of  the  other  ecclesi- 
astical corporations.  Julius  Cesar  added  one  more 
to  their  number  ;*  but  this  precedent  was  not  fol- 
lowed, as  the  collegium  always  appears  to  have 
consisted  afterward  of  only  fifteen. 

It  was  also  the  duty  of  the  decemviri  and  quin- 
queviri  to  celebrate  the  games  of  Apollo*  and  the 
secular  games.'  They  were,  in  fact,  considered 
priests  of  Apollo,  whence  each  of  them  had  in  his 
house  a  bronze  tripod  dedicated  to  that  deity.7 

DECIMATIO  was  the  selection,  by  lot,  of  every 
tenth  man  for  punishment,  when  any  number  of 
soldiers  in  the  Roman  army  had  been  guilty  of  any 
crime.  The  remainder  usually  had  barley  allowed 
to  them  instead  of  wheat.*  This  punishment  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  often  inflicted  in  the  early 
times  of  the  Republic,  but  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  civil  wars  and  under  the  Empire.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  revived  by  Crassus,  after  being  dis- 
continued for  a  long  time  (llurpiov  n  rovro  tta  xo?.~ 
iuv  xpbyu/v  KoXao/ja  roif  arpanuTaic  lirayaytiv'). 
For  instances  of  this  punishment,  see  Liv.,  ii.,  39. 
—Suet.,  Aug.,  24 ;  Galba,  12.— Tacit.,  Hist.,  i.,  87.— 
Dio,  xli.,  35 ;  xlix.,  27,  38. 

Sometimes  only  the  twentieth  man  was  punished 
(viccsimatio),  or  the  hundredth  (centenjimtio")- 

DECRE'TUM  seems  to  mean  that  which  is  de- 
termined in  a  particular  case  after  examination  oi 
consideration.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  deter- 
mination of  the  consuls,  and  sometimes  to  a  deter- 
mination of  the  senate.  A  decretum  of  the  senate 
would  seem  to  differ  from  a  senatus  consultum  in 
the  way  above  indicated :  it  was  limited  to  the  spe- 
cial occasion  and  circumstances,  and  this  would  be 
true  whether  the  decretum  was  of  a  judicial  or  a 
legislative  character.  But  this  distinction  in  the 
use  of  the  two  words,  as  applied  to  an  act  of  the 
senate,  was,  perhaps,  not  always  observed.  Cice- 
ro11 opposes  edictum  to  decretum,  between  which 
there  is  in  this  passage  apparently  the  same  analo- 
gy as  between  a  consultum  and  decretum  of  the 
senate.  A  decretum,  as  one  of  the  parts  or  kinds 
of  constitutio,  was  a  judicial  decision  in  a  case  be- 
fore the  sovereign.  (Vid.  Constitutio.)  Gains,1 
when  he  is  speaking  of  interdicta,  says  that  they 
are  properly  called  decreta,  "  cum  (praetor  aut  pro- 
consul) fieri  aliquid  jubet,"  and  interdicta  when  he 
forbids.  A  judex  is  said  "  condemnare,"  not  "  de- 
cernere,"  a  word  which  in  judicial  proceedings  is 
appropriate  to  a  magistratus  who  has  jurisdictio. 

DE'CUM^;  (8C.  parta)  formed  a  portion  of  the 
vectigalia  of  the  Romans,  and  were  paid  by  subjects 
whose  territory,  either  by' conquest  or  dedilio,  had 
become  the  property  of  the  state  (agtr  jmhliau). 
They  consisted,  as  the  name  denotes,  of  a  tithe  or 
tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  son,  levied  upon  the 
cultivators  (aratores)  or  occupiers  (posststores)  of 
the  lands,  which,  from  being  subject  to  this  pay- 
ment, were  called  agri  decumani.  The  tax  of  a 
tenth  was,  however,  generally  paid  by  corn  lands 
plantations  and  vineyards,  as  requiring  no  seed  and 
less  labour,  paid  a  fifth  of  the  produce.1' 
We  also  find  the  expression  "decumates  agri" 


1.  (LiT„  Ti.,  37-4*.)— 2.  (Dionya.,  1.  c.)— 3.  (ad  Fam.,  Tiii.,  4.) 
—4.  (Dion  Cam.,  xliii.,  510—5.  (Lit.,  x,  8.)— «.  (Tab.,  An», 
xi.,  11.— Hor.,  Carm.  Ban.,  70.)— 7.  (Serriui  ad  Virg\,  .fin.,  iii, 
3330—8.  (PoWb.,  ti.,  38.— Cic,  Pro  Cluent.,  460—9.  (not , 
Craaa,  10.) — 10.  (CapitoL,  Macrin.,  12.)— 11.  (ad  Fam.,  xJii. 
560—11.  (w.,  140.)-  -13.  (Appian,  Bell,  dr.,  i.,  7.) 
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applied  to  districts  in  Germany  which  were  occu- 
pied by  Roman  soldiers  or  auxiliaries,  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  old  proprietors,  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  a  tenth  part  of  the  produce.  It  is  probable 
that  there  were  many  such ;  and  if  so,  it  is  useless 
to  inquire  where  the  lands  so  called  were  situated.1 
Tacitus  merely  says  of  them  that  they  lay  beyond 
the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  The  name  of  decuma- 
ni  was  also  applied  to  the  farmers  of  these  tributes, 
who  purchased  them  from  the  state,  and  then  col- 
led ed  them  on  their  own  account.   ( Vid.  Pobucani.  ) 

The  system  of  exacting  a  tenth  of  the  produce 
from  the  occupiers  of  land  which  had  become  the 
property  of  the  state,  seems  to  have  been  of  great 
antiquity :  thus  a  tradition  is  preserved  of  the  Ro- 
mans themselves  having  at  one  time  paid  a  tenth 
to  the  Etruscans,  a  story  which  Niebuhr'  refers  to 
the  surrender  (deditio)  of  the  city  to  Porsenna.' 
The  practice  is  best  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Sicily. 
It  appears  from  Cicero*  that  the  Romans,  on  redu- 
cing this  island  to  a  province,  allowed  to  the  old  in- 
habitants the  continuance  of  their  ancient  rights  (ut 
ndtm.ju.Tt  tttent,  quo  fuitscnl),  and  that,  with  some 
few  exceptions,  the  territory  of  all  the  states  (omnit 
tgtr  Siciluz  cimtatum)  was  subjected,  as  formerly, 
to  the  payment  of  a  tithe  on  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  the 
"fruges  minute,"  it  was  farther  determined  that 
the  place  and  time  of  paying  these  tithes  to  the  de- 
cumani  should  "  be  and  continue"  as  settled  by  the 
law  of  King  Hiero  (lex  Hieronica),  which  enacted 
severe  penalties  against  any  arator  who  did  not  pay 
his  due,  as  well  as  against  the  decumani  who  ex- 
acted more  than  their  tenth.  It  is  interesting  to  re- 
mark, that  the  coloni,  who  afterward  occupied  the 
lands  of  the  Romish  Church  in  Sicily,  and  were 
fanned  out  along  with  the  smaller  plots  of  land  to 
the  "  conductores"  or  lessees  of  the  Church,  paid 
for  rent  a  fixed  portion  of  the  produce,  which  was 
sometimes  delivered  in  kind,  sometimes  bought  off 
with  money.  A  letter  of  Gregory  VII.  shows  that 
these  coloni  suffered  the  same  sort  of  grievances 
as  the  aratores  under  the  praetor  Verres.*  Exac- 
tions of  this  kind  were  not,  however,  peculiar  to  the 
foreign  provinces  of  Rome :  they  were  also  levied 
on  public  lands  in  Italy ;  as,  for  instance,  on  the 
"  ager  Campanus,"  which  we  read  of  as  being  vec- 
Ugalis,  before  it  was  apportioned  to  a  number  of 
Roman  citizens  by  a  lex  agraria  of  Julias  Caesar.' 
{Vid.  Aobasls  Lsacs.) 

A  similar  system  existed  in  Greece  also ;  the 
tenths  being  paid  as  a  usufruct  on  property  which 
was  not  freehold,  though  the  right  of  occupation 
might  be  acquired  by  inheritance  or  purchase :  thus 
a  tyrannus  demanded  tithes  from  his  subject*  in  his 
right  as  proprietor  of  the  lands  they  occupied ;  Pei- 
atstratua,  for  instance,  imposed  a  tax  of  a  tenth  on 
the  lands  of  the  Athenians,  which  the  Peisistratidae 
lowered  to  a  twentieth.'  We  use  the  word  "  usu- 
fruct," in  the  previous  sentence,  in  its  common  ac- 
ceptation ;  but  the  "  nsus  fructus"  of  Roman  law 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  "  usus  et  fructus."  The 
profit  which  the  state  derived  from  the  land  was 
termed  "fructus,"  and  the  occupation  for  which  it 
was  paid,  "  nsus."*  The  same  principle  was  also 
applied  to  religious  purposes :  thus  Xenophon  sub- 
ected  the  occupiers  (tovc  txpvTac  cat  A-a/nrovpcvovr) 
af  the  land  he  purchased  near  Scillus  to  a  payment 
of  tithes  in  support  of  a  temple  of  Artemis,  the  god- 
dess to  whom  the  purchase-money  was  dedicated  ; 
the  Delian  Apollo  also  received  tenths  from  the 
Cydadea.*    That  many  such  charges  originated  in 


1.  (Tacit-  Gar., *».— Ann.,  xiii,  44,  ad.  W  either.)-*.  (Hut. 
Bank,  i„  MS,  Onnri.)— ».  (Teoit.,  Hi*.,  Hi.,  7*.)— 4.  (c  Van., 
net.  ii,  lib.  iii-J —  4.  (SarignT,  Philol.  Mm.,  ii.,  1*9.)— «.  (Snet., 


conquest,  or  something  similar,  may  Le  iniemu 
from  the  statement  of  Herodotus,1  that  at  the  time 
of  the  Persian  war  the  confederate  Greeks  made  a 
vow,  by  which  all  the  states  who  had  surrendered 
themselves  to  the  enemy  were  subjected  to  the 
payment  of  tithes  for  the  use  of  the  god  at  Delphi. 
The  tenth  (rd  bndimTm)  of  confiscated  property 
was  also  sometimes  applied  to  similar  objects.'  The 
tithes  of  the  public  lands  belonging  to  Athens  were 
farmed  out,  as  at  Rome,  to  contractors,  called  Seica- 
ruvat :  the  term  StKarqXoyoi.  was  applied  to  the  col- 
lectors ;  but  the  callings  were,  as  we  might  suppose, 
often  united  in  the  same  person.  The  title  dcKaray- 
rai  is  applied  to  both.  A  itKurri,  or  tenth  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  was  the  arbitrary  exaction  imposed  by 
the  Athenians  (B.C.  410)  on  the  cargoes  of  all  ships 
sailing  into  or  out  of  the  Pontus.  They  lost  it  by 
the  battle  of  iEgospotami  (B.C.  405),  but  it  was 
re-established  by  Thrasybulus  about  B.C.  391. 

This  tithe  was  also  let  out  to  farm.'    The  tithe- 
house  for  the  receipt  of  this  duty  was  called  iexa- 
Ttvrripiov :  to  sail  by  necessity  to  it,  xapayuyid(eiv.* 
DECUMA'NI.    (Vid.  T>rco»m.) 
DECUMA'NI  AGRI.    (Vid.  Decum.e.) 
DECUMATES  AGRI.    (Vid.  Decom*.) 
DECU'RIA.     (Vid.  Army,  Roman,  p.  104.) 
DECURIO'NES.    (Vid.  Abmy,  Roman,  p.  104., 
DECURIO'NES.    ( Vid.  Coloma,  p.  282.) 
DECUSSIS.    ( Vid.  As,  p.  111.) 
DEDITIO.    (Vid.  Dediticii.) 
DEDITI'CII  are  one  of  the  three  classes  of  iPt 
ertioi.    The  lex  jElia  Sentia  provided  that,  if  a 
slave  was  put  in  bonds  by  his  master  as  a  punish- 
ment, or  branded,  or  put  to  the  torture  for  an  of- 
fence and  convicted,  or  delivered  up  to  fight  with 
wild  beasts,  or  sent  into  a  ludus  (gladialorius),  oi 
put  in  confinement  (ciulodia),  and  then  manumitted 
either  by  his  then  owner  or  by  another  owner,  be 
merely  acquired  the  status  of  a  peregrinus  deditici- 
us,  and  had  not  even  the  privileges  of  a  Latinus. 
The  peregrini  dediticii  were  those  who,  in  former 
times,  had  taken  up  armu  against  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, and,  being  conquered,  had  surrendered  them- 
selves.   They  were,  in  fact,  a  people  who  were  ab- 
solutely subdued,  and  yielded  conditionally  to  the 
conquerors,  and,  of  course,  had  no  other  relation  to 
Rome  than  that  of  subjects.    The  form  of  deditio 
occurs  in  Livy.' 

The  dediticii  existed  as  a  class  of  persons  who 
were  neither  slaves,  nor  cives,  nor  Latini,  at  least 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Ulpian.  Their  civil  condition, 
as  is  stated  above,  was  formed  by  analogy  to  the 
condition  of  a  conquered  people,  who  did  not  indi- 
vidually lose  their  freedom,  but  as  a  community  lost 
all  political  existence.  In  the  case  of  the  Volsci, 
Livy  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  four  thousand 
who  were  sold  were  slaves,  and  not  dediti.' 
DEDUCTCRES.  ( Vid.  Ambitus,  p.  46). 
DEICELISTAI  (StiKtifaorol  or  <WAio-rc«:  La- 
cedaemonian, SeuctXixTOi,  from  ttUcXos,  imitating), 
a  name  which  was,  indeed,  sometimes  applied  by 
the  Spartans  to  any  class  of  actors  on  the  stage ;' 
but  it  properly  belonged  to  a  class  of  buffoons  or 
improvisatore,  who,  in  the  language  of  the  common 
people,  and  in  a  very  artless  manner,  imitated  some 
comic  event  This  kind  of  amusement,  according 
to  Sosibius,'  was  very  old  at  Sparta,  and  consisted 
in  imitating  some  foreign  physician,  or  persons 
(probably  boys)  who  stole  fruit  in  the  autumn,  or  tho 
remains  of  meals,  and  were  caught  with  their  goods.' 
The  play  itself  is  called  by  Pollux  a  mimic  dance ; 


1.  (ni.,  lSS.)— *.  (Xeiu,  Hell,  i-,  ^,  ♦  ID— »•  (Demwrth.,  c. 
Leptin.,  474,  ed.  Bekker.— Xen.,  Hellen.,  it.,  8,  v  *7,  SI.)— 4 
(BOckh,  toI.  ii.,  p.  41,  tmiLI- 3.  (i.,  S7.)— «.  (Guns,  i.,  11. 


^_  ___  _  __        *    aifMsai*/ — »»•    t«*1    «#»  •/ — «■    i«*wiA»e,    •••,    »»f 

C«a-,  »D.)-^7.'(TnncTn.,°Ti.;  *i.)^8.  <N7«b'.;  Rom.  HUM-1*  I  *c—Ulp.,  Free;.,"  tit.  1,  •.  11.)— 7.  (PluU,  Agceil.,  SI.- JLeroo. 
(Xen-  Ana,  »  ,  S,  v  11  -Cmllim.,  llTmn.  DcL.  S7S.  ed.  Span-  Apophlh,  p.  185.)-«.  (ap.  Allien.,  xir.,  p.  «!.)—•.  (Pollni, 
fciiaU  I  oKS,  rip  14, 104,  compered  with  Suidej,  s.  t.  SudoW) 
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bat,  from  the  words  of  Sosibius,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  action  represented  was  only  alternating 
with  comic  dances,  or  accompanied  by  them.  Athe- 
neus1  gives  a  list  of  names  by  which  these  mimic 
actors,  who  were  extremely  popular  among  the  an- 
cients generally,  were  designated  in  various  parts 
of  Greece.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  repre- 
iwntations  of  the  ieiniXurrai  were  peculiar  to  some 
religious  festival,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  they 
were  connected  with  the  celebration  of  the  Diony- 
sia  at  Sparta.* 

DEIOMA  (ieiy/ia),  a  particular  place  in  the  Pei- 
raeus,  as  well  as  in  the  harbours  of  other  states, 
where  merchants  exposed  samples  of  their  goods 
for  sale.*  The  samples  themselves  were  called 
ieirpara.* 

DEJECTUM  EFFUSUM.  (Vid.  Dkjecti  Erru- 
•ivs  Actio.) 

DEJECTI  EFFUSIVE  ACTIO.  This  was  an 
action  given  by  the  praetor's  edict  against  a  person 
who  threw  or  poured  out  anything  from  a  place  or 
upper  chamber  (cccnaculum)  upon  a  road  which  is 
frequented  by  passengers,  or  on  a  place  where  peo- 
ple use  to  stand.  The  action  was  against  the  oc- 
cupier, not  the  owner.  If  several  persons  inhabited 
a  ccenaculum,  and  any  injury  was  done  to  another 
by  a  thing  being  thrown  or  poured  out  of  it,  he  had 
a  right  of  action  against  any  of  them,  if  the  doer 
was  uncertain.  The  damages  recoverable  were  to 
double  the  amount  of  the  damage,  except  in  the  case 
of  a  liber,  when  they  were  fifty  aurei  if  he  was  kill- 
ed;  if  he  was  only  injured  in  his  person,  they  were 
"  quantum  ob  earn  rem  sequum  judici  videbitur  eum 
eum  quo  agatur  condemnari,"  which  included  the 
expenses  of  a  medical  attendant,  loss  of  time,  &c., 
but  not  damage  done  to  his  apparel,  A.c.  If  injury 
was  caused  by  a  thing  being  thrown  from  a  ship, 
there  was  an  actio ;  for  the  words  of  the  edict  are, 
"  Undx  in  eum  locum  quo  volgo  iter  fiat  vel  in  quo 
consistatur,  dejectum,"  &c. 

As  many  of  the  houses  in  Rome  were  lofty,  and 
inhabited  to  the  top  by  the  poor,'  and  probably  as 
there  were  very  imperfect  means  for  carrying  off 
rubbish  and  other  accumulations,  it  was  necessary 
to  provide  against  accidents  which  might  happen  by 
such  things  being  thrown  through  the  window.  Ac- 
cording to  Labeo's  opinion,  the  edict  only  applied  to 
the  daytime,  and  not  to  the  night,  which,  however, 
was  the  more  dangerous  time  for  a  passer-bv.' 

DEILE  (Seikri).    (Vid.  Dies.) 

AEIA'IAS  TPA*H  ((tutor  W*»*<?).  the  name  of  a 
suit  instituted  against  soldiers  who  had  been  guilty 
>f  cowardice.'  The  presidency  of  the  court  be- 
longed to  the  strategi,  and  the  court  was  composed 
of  soldiers  who  bad  served  in  the  campaign.'  The 
punishment,  on  conviction,  appears  to  have  been 
urtuia.     Compare  AITPATEIAZ  TPA*H. 

DEIPNOtf  (drfjrvw).  The  present  article  is  de- 
signed to  give  a  sketch  of  Grecian  meals,  and  cus- 
toms connected  with  them.  The  materials  for  such 
an  account,  during  the  classical  period  of  Athens 
and  Sparta,  are  almost  confined  to  incidental  allu- 
sions of  Plato  and  the  comic  writers.  Several  an- 
cient authors,  termed  ieimioXoyoi,  are  mentioned 
by  Atheneus;  but,  unfortunately,  their  writings 
only  survive  in  the  fragments  quoted  by  him.  His 
great  worl:,  the  Deipnosophists,  is  an  inexhaustible 
treasury  of  this  kind  of  knowledge,  but  ill  arranged, 


I.  (I.  0.)— S.  (Fu».  MOller,  Dariane,  ir.,  8,  $  0.)— S.  (Harpo- 
ent,  s.  v.— Pollui,  Onora.,  ir.,  34.— Ariatoph,  Equit.,  874.— De- 
moeth,  o.  Lacr,  »39,  SO.— Theophraat.,  Charact,  S3.)— 4.  (Plu- 
tarch, Demoath,  23.— BSckh,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Athene,  i.,  p.  81  ) 
— S.  (Cic,  Ajt.,  ii.,  c.  35.— Hot.,  Epiet,  I.,  i.,  »1.— Jut.,  Sat 
r*i7)-?.i% •• tit- »■-•»■»•. Sat., iii., SSB, *e.)-7.  (.Each. 
c.  pea.,  MO.-LTeiae,  c.  AWb.,  »S0,  SS5.)-8.  (Lraiae,  c.  Alcib. 
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and  with  little  attempt  to  distinguiih  the  rostomi 

of  different  periods. 

The  poems  of  Homer  contain  a  real  picture  o< 
early  manners,  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  antiqua- 
rian's attention.  As  they  stand  apart  from  all  oth- 
er writings,  it  will  be  convenient  to  exhibit  in  one 
view  the  state  of  things  which  they  describe.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  Homeric  meals  at  all 
agree  with  the  customs  of  a  later  period ;  indeed,  it  i 
would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  attempt  adapting 
the  one  to  the  other.  Atheneus,1  who  has  entered 
fully  into  the  subject,  remarks  on  the  singular  sim- 
plicity of  the  Homeric  banquets,  in  which  kings  and 
private  men  all  partake  of  .the  same  food.  It  was 
common  even  for  royal  personages  to  prepare  their 
own  meals ;'  and  Ulysses1  declares  himself  no  mean 
proficient  in  the  culinary  art : 

Jlvp  r"  ei  vrifjaai,  itu  ii  fvAa  iava  nedoaat 
AairptvacU  Tt  xal  bwrijoat  itai  oivoxoijaai. 
Three  names  of  meals  occur  in  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey :  apiorov,  ieiirvov,  iopxov.  This  division  of  the 
meals  is  ascribed,  in  a  fragment  of  ^Eschylus  quo 
ted  by  Atheneus,4  to  Palamedes,  Kal  Tofmoj-uc  «o< 
orpardpx<K  <"M  inarovrdpxot  traga-  otrov  ff  tlitvai 
Siupioa,  upiora,  ielirva,  iopira  #'  alpeieOat  rpla. 
The  word  apiorov  uniformly  means  the  early  («/*' 
(Joi*),  as  idpxov  does  the  late  meal ;  but  ieiirvov,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  used  for  either,*  apparently  with- 
out any  reference  to  time.  We  should  be  careful, 
however,  how  we  argue  from  the  unsettled  habits 
of  a  camp  to  the  regular  customs  of  ordinary  life. 

From  numerous  passages  in  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey, it  appears  to  have  been  usual  to  sit  during  meal- 
times. In  the  palace  of  Telemachus,  before  eating, 
a  servant  brings  Minerva,  who  is  habited  as  a  stran- 
ger, the  xipv"l>>  °r  Iustral  water,  "  in  a  golden  pitch- 
er, pouring  it  over  a  silver  vessel."*  Beef,  mutton, 
and  goat's  flesh  were  the  ordinary  meats,  usually 
eaten  roasted ;  yet  from  the  lines' 

'flf  ii  XiSnc  C«  hiiov,  kxtiyopevog  trvpi  xoXXu 
Kviooy  /icXdo/ievof  dvaXorpefeof  aiuXoio, 
we  learn  that  boiled  meats  were  held  to  be  far  front 
unsavoury.  Cheese,  flour,  and  occasionally  fruits, 
also  formed  part  of  the  Homeric  meals.  °  Bread, 
brought  on  in  baskets,'  and  salt  (4Xr,  to  which  Ho- 
mer gives  the  epithet  t>«oc),  are  mentioned :  from 
Od  ,  xvii.,  455,  the  latter  appear?,  even  at  this  early 
period,  to  have  been  a  sign  of  hospitality ;  in  Od., 
xi.,  122,  it  is  the  mark  of  a  strange  people  not  to 
know  its  use. 

Each  guest  appears  to  have  had  his  own  table, 
and  he  who  was  first  in  rank  presided  over  the  rest. 
Menelaus,  at  the  marriage  feast  of  Hermione,  begins 
the  banquet  by  taking  in  his  hands  the  side  of  a 
roasted  ox,  and  placing  it  before  his  friends.1*  At 
the  same  entertainment  music  and  dancing  are  in- 
troduced :  "  The  divine  minstiel  hymned  to  the 
sound  of  the  lyre,  and  two  tumblers  (nvtioTr/riipt) 
began  the  festive  strain,  wheeling  round  in  the 
midst."  It  was  not  beneath  the  notions  of  those 
early  days  to  stimulate  the  heroes  to  battle," 

"Edjoj  rt,  npfaoiv  re,  Hi  irXtioic  ieiraeootv : 
and  Ajax,  on  his  return  from  the  contest  with  Hec- 
tor, is  presented  by  Agamemnon  with  the  vura  du»- 
vtnia. 

The  names  of  several  articles  of  the  festive  board 
occur  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Knives,  spits,  cups 
of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  bottles  made  of  goat- 
skin, casks,  &c,  are  all  mentioned.  Many  sorts  of 
wine  were  in  use  among  the  heroes ;  some  of  Nes- 
tor's is  remarked  on  as  being  eleven  years  old.  The 
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Uaronean  wine,  so  called  from  Maron,  a  hero,  was 
especially  celebrated,  and  would  bear  mingling  with 
twenty  tiroes  its  own  quantity  of  water.  It  may  be 
observed  that  wine  was  seldom,  ri  ever,  drunk  pure. 
When:  Nestor  and  Machaon  sit  down  together,  "  a 
woman,"  like  unto  a  goddess,  sets  before  them  a 
polished  table,  with  a  brazen  tray,  M  ii  icpofivov 
rfoy  tyov.  Then  she  mingles  a  cup  of  Prarnnian 
wine  in  Nestor's  own  goblet,  and  cuts  the  cheese 
of  goat's  milk  with  a  steel  knife,  scattering  white 
flour  over  it.  The  guests  drank  to  one  another : 
thus  the  gods'  deidixat'  AXkqXovf,  and  Ulysses 
pledged  Achilles,  saying,  x°ip\  'A^iAe*.*  Wine 
was  drawn  from  a  larger  vessel  (vid.  C»»t»b)  into 
the  cups  from  which  it  was  drunk,  and  beiore  drink- 
ing, libations  were  made  to  the  gods  by  pouring  some 
of  the  contents  on  the  ground.* 

The  interesting  scene  between  Ulysses  and  the 
swineherd*  gives  a  parallel  view  of  early  manners 
in  a  lower  grade  of  life.  After  a  welcome  has  been 
given  to  the  stranger,  "  The  swineherd  cleaves  the 
wood,  and  they  place  the  swine  of  five  years  old  on 
the  hearth.  In  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  Eumsus 
forgets  not  the  immortal  gods,  and  dedicates  the 
firstling  lock  with  a  prayer  for  Ulysses's  return. 
He  next  smites  the  animal  with  a  piece  of  cleft 
oak,  and  the  attendants  singe  off  the  hair.  He  then 
cuts  the  raw  meat  all  round  from  the  limbs,  and 
laying  it  in  the  rich  fat,  and  sprinkling  flour  upon 
it,  throws  it  on  the  fire  as  an  offering  (axapxy)  to 
the  gods ;  the  rest  the  attendants  cut  up  and  pierce 
with  spits,  and,  having  cooked  it  with  cunning  skill, 
draw  off  all,  and  lay  the  mess  on  the  tables.  Then 
the  swineherd  stands  up  to  divide  the  portions,  sev- 
en portions  in  all,  five  for  himself  and  the  guests, 
end  one  apiece  to  Mercury  and  the  nymphs." 

There  is  nothing  more  worthy  of  remark  in  the 
Homeric  manners  than  the  hospitality  shown  to 
strangers.  Before  it  is  known  who  they  are,  or 
whence  they  come,  it  is  the  custom  of  the  times  to 
give  them  a  welcome  reception.'  When  Nestor 
and  his  sons  saw  the  strangers,  "  They  all  came  in 
a  crowd,  and  saluted  them  with  the  hand,  and  made 
them  sit  down  at  the  feast  on  the  soft  fleeces  by  the 
seashore." 

The  Greeks  of  a  later  age  usually  partook  of  three 
meals,  called  uxpuriofia,  upurrov,  and  ieinvov.  The 
last,  which  corresponds  to  the  dopirev  of  the  Ho- 
meric poems,  was  the  evening  meal  or  dinner; 
the  afuaror  was  the  luncheon ;  and  the  ixpuriapa, 
which  answers  to  the  upurrov  of  Homer,  was  the 
early  meal  or  breakfast.       • 

The  atpdrio/ta  was  taken  immediately  after  rising 
ia  the  morning  (If  ew^c.  to6ev*).  It  usually  con- 
sisted of  bread  dipped  in  unmixed  wine  (uKparot ), 
whence  it  derived  its  name.' 

Next  followed  the  upumv  or  luncheon  ;  but  the 
time  at  which  it  was  taken  is  uncertain.  It  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  taken  at  different  times,  as 
would  naturally  be  the  case  with  soldiers  in  active 
service.  Suidas*  says  that  it  was  taken  about  the 
third  hour,  that  is,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing; but  this  account  does  not  agree  with  the 
statements  of  other  ancient  writers.  We  may  con- 
clude from  many  circumstances  that  this  meal  was 
taken  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  that  it  an- 
swered to  the  Roman  prandium,  as  Plutarch'  as- 
serts. Besides  which,  the  time  of  the  ■k Xtfiovaa  ay- 
ofi,  at  which  provisions  seem  to  have  been  bought 
for  the  <'.punw,  was  from  nine  o'clock  till  noon. 
This  agrees  with  the  account  of  Aristophanes,"  who 
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introduces  Philocleon  describing  the  pleasure  of  re- 
turning home  after  attending  the  courts,  and  parta- 
king of  a  good  apioTov.  The  courts  of  justice  could 
scarcely  have  finished  their  sittings  by  nine  o'clock. 
Tinueus  also  defines  deify  irputa,  which  we  know 
to  have  been  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon  (vid. 
Bias),  as  the  time  before  the  aputrov.  The  aptorot 
was  usually  a  simple  meal,  but,  of  course,  vane*. 
according  to  the  habits  of  individuals.  Thus  Is- 
chomachus,  who  describes  his  mode  of  life  to  Sue* 
rates,  who  greatly  approves  of  it,  says,  'Apuny  toa 
/afTS  kcv&s  pj/re  uyav  lrTJipfft  ittjfuptvr"'  * 

The  principal  meal,  however,  was  the  ietnvov, 
which  ought,  therefore,  according  to  our  notions,  to 
be  translated,  like  the  l^tin  carta,  by  our  word 
"  dinner."  It  was  usually  taken  rather  late  in  the 
day,  frequently  not  before  sunset.'  Aristophanes* 
says, 

2ot  6i  utXqotl, 
Stop  $  iexdwow  r&  orocxelov  Xiirapov  x°P*'v  km 
ittitvm. 

But,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  time  meant  by  te 
narrow  to  aroixelov,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  ar 
tide  Hoeolooium. 

The  Athenians  were  a  social  people,  and  were 
very  fond  of  dining  in  company.  Entertainments 
were  usually  given,  both  in  the  heroic  ages  and  la- 
ter times,  when  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  gods, 
either  on  public  or  private  occasions  ;  and  also  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  birthdays  of  members  of  the 
family,  or  of  illustrious  persons,  whether  living  or 
dead.  Plutarch*  speaks  of  an  entertainment  being 
given  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birthdays  both  01 
Socrates  and  Plato. 

When  young  men  wished  to  dine  together,  they 
frequently  contributed  each  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
called  ovfifofy,  or  brought  their  own  provisions  with 
them.  When  the  first  plan  was  adopted,  they  were 
said  ojrd  m>/i6ohov  tetirvelv,  and  one  individual  was 
usually  intrusted  with  the  money  to  procure  the 
provisions,  and  make  all  the  necessary  preparations. 
Thus  we  read  in  Terence,* 

"  Heri  aliquot  adoluceniuli  coimu*  in  Pirao, 
In  kune  diem  ut  it  tymbotit  etsemu*.    Chorum  et 

rei 
Prafcdmu*:  dmti  annuli:  loan,  temput  eemtitu- 

tum  tit." 

This  kind  of  entertainment,  in  which  each  guest 
contributed  to  the  expense,  is  mentioned  in  Homer* 
under  the  name  of  tpavot;. 

An  entertainment  in  which  each  person  brought 
his  own  provisions  with  him,  or,  at  least,  contributed 
something  to  the  general  stock,  was  called  a  delmov 
d»rd  orrvpidof,  because  the  provisions  were  brought 
in  baskets.'  This  kind  of  entertainment  is  also 
spoken  of  by  Xenophon.' 

The  most  usual  kind  of  entertainments,  howevei, 
were  those  in  which  a  person  invited  his  friends  to 
his  own  house.  It  was  expected  that  they  should 
come  dressed  with  more  than  ordinary  care,  and 
also  have  bathed  shortly  before ;  hence,  when  Soc- 
rates was  going  to  an  entertainment  at  Agathon's, 
we  are  told  that  he  both  washed  and  put  on  his 
shoes — things  which  he  seldom  did.'  As  soon  as 
the  guests  arrived  at  the  house  of  their  host,  their 
shoes  or  sandals  were  taken  off  by  the  slaves,  and 
their  feet  washed  (irroXieiv  and  arrovi&iv).  In  an 
cient  works  of  art  we  frequently  see  a  slave  o 
other  person  represented  in  the  act  of  taking  off  t ho 
shoes  of  the  guests,  of  which  an  example  is  given, 
from  a  terra-cotta  in  the  British  Museum,  in  p.  276. 
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After  their  feet  had  been  washed,  the  guests  re- 
clined on  the  nXivcu  or  couches  (Kat  t  pb>  tyi?  tiirov- 
Ifytv  t&v  natSa,  Iva  tcara/dotTo).1 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  Homer  never 
describes  persons  as  reclining,  but  always  as  sitting 
at  their  meals ;  but  at  what  time  the  change  was 
introduced  is  uncertain.  Miiller*  concludes  from  a 
fragment  of  Alcman,  quoted  by  Atheneus,'  that  the 
Spartans  were  accustomed  to  recline  at  their  meals 
<s  early  as  the  time  of  Alcman.  The  Dorians  of 
3rete  always  eat ;  but  the  Athenians,  like  the  Spar- 
ine, were  accustomed  to  recline.  The  Greek  wom- 
en and  children,  however,  like  the  Roman  (vid.  Cce- 
na,  p.  276),  continued  to  sit  at  their  meals,  as  we 
find  them  represented  in  ancient  works  of  art. 

It  was  usual  for  only  two  persons  to  recline  on 
each  couch.  Thus  Agathon  says  to  Aristodemus, 
2i  <P,  'Aptariiyi/tt,  nap'  'Epv^i/iaxov  KaraxXlvov :  and 
to  Socrates,  beipo,  iuxparec,  nap'  i/ti  kcitukcioo.* 
Also,  at  a  banquet  given  by  Attaginus  of  Thebes  to 
fifty  Persians  and  fifty  Greeks,  we  are  told  that  one 
Persian  and  one  Greek  reclined  on  each  couch.  In 
ancient  works  of  art  we  usually  see  the  guests  rep- 
resented in  this  way;  but  sometimes  there  is  a 
larger  number  on  one  long  KXivti,  as  in  the  woodcut 
in  page  326.  The  manner  in  which  they  reclined, 
the  axvfa  tiJc  KaraxKiaeut,  as  Plutarch*  calls  it,  will 
be  understood  by  referring  to  the  woodcut  already 
mentioned,  where  the  guests  are  represented  recli- 
ning with  their  left  arms  on  striped  pillows  (vnayn- 
uvia),  and  having  their  right  free ;  whence  Lucian* 
speaks  of  in"  uyicuvof  itiirvttv. 

After  the  guests  had  placed  themselves  on  the 
nXivai,  the  slaves  brought  in  water  to  wash  their 
hands  (Hup  Kara  xelP°C  Moftf).  The  subsequent 
proceedings  of  the  dinner  are  briefly  described  in 
two  lines  of  Aristophanes,7 

TSop  Kara  x'tpdc '  faf  rpanifac  elaftpttv  • 
bciKvovfttv  •  unovtvifijuSf  •  Qdq  onivdo/uv. 

The  dinner  was  then  served  up ;  whence  we  read, 
in  Aristophanes  and  elsewhere,  of  tot  rpanHJm  elo- 
ftpeiv,  by  which  expression  we  are  to  understand, 
not  merely  the  dishes,  but  the  tables  themselves.' 
It  appears  that  a  table,  with  provisions  upon  it,  was 
placed  before  each  xiivt/ :  and  thus  we  find,  in  all 
ancient  works  of  art  which  represent  banquets  or 
symposia,  a  small  table  or  tripod  placed  before  the 
kUvti,  and  when  there  are  more  than  two  persons 
on  the  kXivti,  several  of  such  tables.  (See  woodcuts 
in  p.  276,  326).  These  tables  are  evidently  small 
enough  to  be  moved  with  ease. 

In  eating,  the  Greeks  had  no  knives  or  forks,  but 
made  use  of  their  fingers  only,  except  in  eating 
soups  or  other  liquids,  which  they  partook  of  by 
means  of  a  spoon,  called  /ivtjTlXti,  pwrrpov,  or  pia- 
rpoc.  Sometimes  they  used,  instead  of  a  spoon, 
a  hollowed  piece  of  bread,  also  called  ityoriXn.' 
After  eating,  they  wiped  their  fingers  on  pieces  of 
bread,  called  uvofiayiaXiat.1'  They  did  not  use  any 
cloths  or  napkins ;  the  xelP°lia*TPa  ai>d  iit/utyela, 
which  are  sometimes  mentioned,"  were  towels, 
which  were  only  used  when  they  washed  their 
hands. 

It  appears  that  the  arrangement  of  the  dinner 
was  intrusted  to  certain  slaves."  The  one  who 
had  the  chief  management  of  it  was  called  rpaire- 
{curoiof  or  rpajrefoKo/iOf." 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work  to  give 
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an  account  of  the  different  dishes  which  were  ir> 
traduced  at  a  Greek  dinner,  though  their  nnmhyr  is 
far  below  those  which  were  usually  partaken  of  a', 
a  Roman  entertainment.  The  most  common  food 
among  the  Greeks  was  the  fuga  (Dor.  pdS&a),  a 
kind  of  frumenty  or  soft  cake,  which  was  prepared 
in  different  ways,  as  appears  by  the  various  names 
which  were  given  to  it.1  The  /tufa  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  Aristophanes.  The  Qvott/  /id(a,  of 
which  Pbilocleon  partakes  on  returning  home  from 
the  courts,*  is  said  by  the  scholiast  to  have  been 
made  of  barley  and  wine.  The  uaCa  nnntinued  to 
the  latest  times  to  oe  tne  common  food  of  the  lower 
classes.  Wheaten  or  barley  bread  was  the  second 
most  usual  species  of  food ;  it  was  sometimes  made 
at  home,  but  more  usually  bought  at  the  market  of 
the  apTonti'Aat  or  itpronukiitt.  The  vegetables  or- 
dinarily eaten  were  mallows  (paXuxy),  lettuces  (tyu- 
iaf),  cabbages  (jafavoi),  beans  (xvaftei),  lentils  (aVi- 
xal),  dec.  Pork  was  the  most  favourite  animal 
food,  as  was  the  case  among  the  Romans  {vid.  Cos 
na,  p.  276) ;  Plutarch'  calls  it  to  iucaioTarov  npiaf. 
Sausages,  also,  were  very  commonly  eaten  (rid. 
Botulus).  It  is  a  curious  fact,  which  Plato4  has 
remarked,  that  we  never  read  in  Homer  of  the  he- 
roes partaking  of  fish.  In  later  times,  however, 
fish  was  one  of  the  most  favourite  articles  of  food 
among  the  Greeks,  insomuch  so  that  the  name  of 
6\f>ov  was  applied  to  it  nar'  tHoxyv.'  A  minute  ac- 
count of  the  fishes  which  the  Greeks  were  accus- 
tomed to  eat  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  book 
of  Atheneus,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

The  ordinary  meal  for  the  family  was  cooked  by 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  or  by  the  female  slaves 
under  her  direction ;  but  for  special  occasions  pro- 
fessional cooks  (jiaytipoi)  were  hired,  of  whom  there 
appear  to  have  been  a  great  number.'  They  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  fragments  of  the  comic 
poets ;  and  those  who  were  acquainted' with  all  thn 
refinements  of  their  art  were  in  great  demand  in 
other  parts  of  Greece  besides  their  own  country. 
The  Sicilian  cooks,  however,  had  the  greatest  repu- 
tation,7 and  a  Sicilian  book  on  cookery  by  one  Mi- 
thecus  is  mentioned  in  the  Gorgias  of  Plato ;'  but 
the  most  celebrated  work  era  the  subject  was  the 
TaarpoXoyia  of  Archestratus.' 

A  dinner  given  by  an  opulent  Athenian  usually 
consisted  of  two  courses,  called  respectively  irpCrrat 
rpamfot  and  tievTcpai  rpaxtZai.  Pollux,"  indeed, 
speaks  of  three  courses,  which  was  the  number  at 
a  Roman  dinner  (vid.  Coina,  p.  276 ;  and  in  the 
same  way  we  find  other  writers  under  the  Roman 
Empire  speaking  of  three  courses  at  Greek  dinners ; 
but  before  the  Roman  conquest  of  Greece,  and  the 
introduction  of  Roman  customs,  we  only  read  of 
two  courses.  The  first  course  embraced  the  whole 
of  what  we  consider  the  dinner,  namely,  fish,  poul- 
try, meat,  &c  ;  the  second,  which  corresponds  to 
pur  dessert  and  the  Roman  bdlaria,  consisted  of 
different  kinds  of  fruit,  sweetmeats,  confections,  etc. 

When  the  first  course  was  finished,  the  tables 
were  taken  away  (alpeiv,  iiralpciv,  hraipuv,  a$<u- 
ptiv,  U+epeiv,  fiaaraitai  rtif  Tpanifa),  and  water 
was  given  to  the  guests  for  the  purpose  of  washing 
their  hands.  Crowns  made  of  garlands  of  flowers 
were  also  then  given  to  them,  as  well  as  various 
kinds  of  perfumes."  Wine  was  not  drunk  till  the 
first  course  was  finished ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  guests 
had  washed  their  hands,  unmixed  wine  was  intro- 
duced in  a  large  goblet,  called  /icTuvinrpov  or  ftera- 
viirrplr,  of  which  each  drank  a  little,  after  pouring 


1.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  ri.,  78.)— i.  (Ariatopli,  Voap.,  610.)— 3. 
(Symp.,  ir..  3,  4  1.)  — 4.  (Do  Rap.,  iii.,  c  13,  p.  4040—3. 
(Atheu.,  ni.,  p.  278,  «.)—*.  (Dior.  Laort.,  ii.,  71.) — 7.  (Plato, 
Do  Rod.,  iii.,  13,  p.  404.)— 8.  (o  158,  p.  518.— Compare  Maxus 
Trr..  Dua.,  it.,  5.)— 0.  (Athtra.,  iii.,  p.  104, ».)— 10.  (ri.,  S>  >~ 
11.  (PhilyU  pp.  Alhon.,  tx.,  p.  408,  «.* 
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•at  a  small  quantity  as  a  libation.  This  libation 
was  said  to  be  made  to  the  "good  spirit"  (ayaOov 
talfiovce),  and  was  usually  accompanied  with  the 
singing  of  the  paean  and  the  playing  of  flutes.  After 
this  libation,  mixed  wine  was  brought  in,  and  with 
their  first  cup  the  guests  drank  to  Atdf  SuT^pof.1 
With  the  atrovial,  the  Stlitvmi  closed ;  and  at  the 
introduction  of  the  dessert  (Sevrepai  rp6m(at)  the 
rorof,  ovtntixsiov,  or  icufioc  commenced,  of  which  an 
account  is  given  in  the  article  Symposium.* 

DELATOR,  an  informer.  The  delatorea,  under 
the  emperors,  were  a  class  of  men  who  gained  their 
livelihood  by  informing  against  their  fellow-citizens.' 
They  constantly  brought  forward  false  charges  to 
gratify  the  avarice  or  jealousy  of  the  different  em- 
perors, and  were,  consequently,  paid  according  to 
the  importance  of  the  information  which  they  gave. 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  law  specified  the  sums 
which  were  to  be  given  to  informers.  Thus,  when 
a  murder  bad  been  committed  in  a  family,  and  any 
of  the  slaves  belonging  to  it  had  run  away  before 
the  questio,  whoever  apprehended  such  slaves  re- 
ceived, for  each  slave  whom  he  apprehended,  a 
reward  of  five  aurei  from  the  property  of  the  de- 
ceased, or  else  from  the  state,  if  the  sum  could  not 
be  raised  from  the  property  of  the  deceased.4  In 
the  senatus  consultum  quoted  by  Frontinus,'  the 
informer  received  half  of  the  penalty  in  which  the 
person  was  fined  who  transgressed  the  decree  of 
the  senate.  There  seems  also  to  have  been  a  fixed 
sum  given  to  informers  by  the  lex  Papia,  since  we 
are  told  that  Nero  reduced  it  to  a  fourth.* 

The  number  of  informers,  however,  increased  so 
rapidly  under  the  early  emperors,  and  occasioned  so 
much  mischief  in  society,  that  many  of  them  were 
banished,  and  punished  m  other  ways,  by  Titus, 
Domitian,  and  Trajan.' 

DELECTUS.    (Vid.  Axmt,  Roman.) 

DE'LIA  (Sf/Xia)  is  the  name  of  festivals  and 
games  celebrated  at  the  great  panegyris  in  the  isl- 
and of  Delos,  the  centre  of  an  amphictyony,  to 
which  the  Cyclades  and  the  neighbouring  Ioniana 
on  the  coasts  belonged.'  This  amphictyony  seems 
originally  to  have  been  instituted  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  religious  worship  in  the  common  sanc- 
tuary of  Apollo,  the  #<or  flurptwr  of  the  Ioniana, 
woo  was  said  to  have  been  born  at  Delos.  The 
Delia,  as  appears  from  the  Hymn  on  Apollo,'  had 
existed  from  very  early  times,  and  were  celebrated 
•very  fifth  year,"  and,  as  Bockh  supposes,  with 
great  probability,  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  days  of 
luargelion,  the  birthdays  of  Apotto  and  Artemis. 
The  members  of  the  amphictyony  assembled  on 
these  occasions  (tOt&paw)  in  Delos,  in  long  gar- 
ments, with  their  wives  and  children,  to  worship 
the  god  with  gymnastic  and  musical  contests,  cho- 
ruses, and  dances.  That  the  Athenians  took  part 
in  these  solemnities  at  a  very  early  period,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  Deliasta  (afterward  called  Qtupoi) 
mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Solon  ;"  the  sacred  vessel 
(#twptf ),  moreover,  which  they  sent  to  Delos  every 
year,  was  said  to  be  the  same  which  Theseus  had 
sent  after  his  return  from  Crete."  The  Delians, 
during  the  celebration  of  these  solemnities,  per- 
formed the  office  of  cooks  for  those  who  visited 
their  island,  whence  they  were  called  'EXeodirat.1* 

In  the  course  of  time,  the  celebration  of  this  an- 


I.  (Xen,  Symp,  ii,  1.— Plnco,  Symp,  c  4,  p.  178.— Diod. 
•it,  ir,  ».—  Snidne,  •.  v.  'AyufloS  Aa(jio»t.)—  *•  (Backer, 
ChnrUJee,  to».  i.,  p.  411-490)— 3.  (Sort.,  Tib.,  c  61.— Don, 
H.- Teeit,  in.  i»„ 30 ;  ri ,  47.)-4.  (Dig. »,  til.  ft,  t.  35.)— 
i.  (De  Aqueduct.)— «.  (Sort.,  Nero,  10.)— 7.  (Suet.,  Tit.,  8.— 
DeaL,  ».  Mart,  i.,  4.— Plinl,  Puuef,  34.— Bri»ooi»,  Ant. 
Srkrt,  in-  17.)— 8.  (Horn.,  Hymn,  in  ApolL,  147,  *c.)— ». 
If  nun  Tnneyd,  Ofc,  lot— Pollux,  Onom,  it,  61.)— 10. 
(Mrss,  Once.,  Tiri,  104.)  — U.  (Allien.,  ri,  p.  334.)  — IS. 
JVM.  ■]— mihiimi  on  Pinto,  Crito,  p.  43,  c)— 13.  (Athon,  ir, 
»  173.) 


cient  panegyris  in  Del.»  had  ceastd,  and  it  was  nl  1 
revived  until  01.  88,  3,  when  the  Athenians,  after 
having  purified  the  island  in  the  winter  of  that  year, 
restored  the  ancient  solemnities,  and  added  horse- 
races, which  had  never  before  taken  place  at  the 
Delia.1  After  this  restoration,  Athens  being  at  the 
head  of  the  Ionian  confederacy,  took  the  most 
prominent  part  in  the  celebration  of  the  Delia ;  and 
though  the  islanders,  in  common  with  Athens,  pro- 
vided the  choruses  and  victims,  the  leader  (apxtOt- 
upof),  who  conducted  the  whole  solemnity,  was  an 
Athenian,'  and  the  Athenians  had  the  superintend 
enceofthe  common  sanctuary.  (K»d.  Amphictyons.) 

From  these  solemnities,  belonging  to  the  great 
Delian  panegyris,  we  must  distinguish  the  Utter 
Delia,  which  were  mentioned  above,  and  which 
were  celebrated  every  year,  probably  on  the  6th  of 
Thargelion.  The  Athenians,  on  this  occasion,  sent 
the  sacred  vessel  (deupt'f ),  which  the  priest  of  Apol- 
lo adorned  with  bay  branches,  to  Delos.  The  em- 
bassy was  called  teopla,  and  those  who  sailed  to  the 
island,  Qeapoi ;  and  before  they  set  sail,  a  solemn 
sacrifice  was  offered  in  the  Delion  at  Marathon,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  happy  voyage.*  During  the  ab- 
sence of  the  vessel,  which  on  one  occasion  lasted 
30  days,4  the  city  of  Athens  was  purified,  and  no 
criminal  was  allowed  to  be  executed.  The  lesser 
Delia  were  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Theseus, 
though  in  some  legends  they  are  mentioned  at  a 
much  earlier  period,  and  Plutarch'  relates  that  the 
ancient  vessel  used  by  the  founder  himself,  though 
often  repaired,  was  preserved  and  used  by  the  Athe- 
nians down  to  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus.* 

DELICTUM.    (Vid.  Ceimik.) 

DELPHI'NIA  io>Ad«via),  a  festival  of  the  same 
expiatory  character  as  the  Apollonia,  which  was 
celebrated  in  various  towns  of  Greece,  iu  honour  of 
Apollo,  surnamed  Delphi nius,  who  was  considered 
by  the  Ioniana  as  their  #eor  Trarpyof .  The  name  of 
the  god,  as  well  as  that  of  his  festival,  must  be  de- 
rived from  the  belief  of  the  ancients,  that  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  month  of  Munychion  (probably  iden- 
tical with  the  JBginetan  Delphinius)  Apollo  came 
through  the  defile  of  Parnassus  to  Delphi,  and  be- 
gan the  battle  with  Delphyne.  As  be  thus  assumed 
the  character  of  a  wrathful  god,  it  was  thought  ne- 
cessary to  appease  him,  and  the  Delphinia,  accord- 
ingly, were  celebrated  at  Athens,  as  well  as  at  otber 
places  where  his  worship  had  been  adopted,  on  the 
6th  of  Munychion.  At  Athens  seven  boys  and  girls 
carried  olive-branches,  bound  with  white  wool 
(called  the  Uervpia),  into  the  Delphinium.' 

The  Delphinia  of  JEgina.  are  mentioned  by  the 
scholiast  on  Pindar,*  and,  from  his  remark  on  an- 
other passage,  it  is'  clear  that  they  were  celebrated 
with  contests."  Concerning  the  celebration  of  the 
Delphinia  in  other  places,  nothing  is  known ;  but  we 
have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  rites  observed  at 
Athens  and  in  iEgina  were  common  to  all  festivals 
of  the  same  name." 

DELPHIS  or  DELPHIN  (itodWf  or  tetyv),  an 
instrument  of  naval  warfare.  It  consisted  of  a 
large  mass  of  iron  or  lead  suspended  on  a  beam, 
which  projected  from  the  mast  of  the  ship  like  a 
yard-arm.  It  was  used  to  sink  or  make  a  hole  in 
an  enemy's  vessel,  by  being  dropped  upon  it  when 
alongside." 

There  seems  no  necessity  for  supposing  that  il 


1.  (Thoeyd,  L  O— «.  (Plat,  Nic,  3.— Wolf,  Introd.  ml  lie 
month.  Loot,  p.  «c)— 3.  (Mailer,  Dor,  ii,  3, 14.)— 4.  (Pint, 
Phadon,  p.  58.— Xen,  Mem,  ir,  8,  <  3.)— 5.  (Thee,  S3.)— « 
(BSckh,  Stuuh.  der  Ath.,  ii,  p.  316,  Ac.— Thirlwnll,  Hut.  ot 
Greece,  iii,  p.  317.)— 7.  (Plat.,  Thee.,  18.)— 8.  (Pyth,  r'ii, 
88.)— 0.  (Olymp-  rii,  151.)— 10.  (Compere  Diog.  Lnert,  Tit. 
ThnL,  o.  7.— MOller,  Dor,  ii,  8,  4  4.)— 11.  (Vtd.  Mailer,  Mgi- 
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was  made  in  the  shape  of  a  dolphin.  Ban  of  iron 
aaed  for  ballast  are  at  the  present  day  called  "  pigs," 
though  they  bear  no  resemblance  /o  that  animal. 
Probably  the  icfyivtc  were  hoisted  aloft  only  when 
going  into  action.  We  may  also  conjecture  that 
they  were  fitted,  not  so  much  to  the  swift  (raxelau) 
triremes,  as  to  the  military  transports  (arpariuTidic , 
Mjxayuyoi),  for  the  sailing  of  the  former  would  be 
much  impeded  by  so  large  a  weight  of  metal.  At 
any  rate,  those  that  Thucydides  speaks  of  were  not 
on  the  triremes,  but  on  the  dfaadee. 

♦DELPHIS,  DELPHIN,  or  DELPHI'NUS,  the 
Dolphin,  or  Delphmut  Delphi*,  I..1  "  This  animal," 
says  Cuvier,  speaking  of  the  D.  Delphi*,  "  found  in 
numerous  troops  in  every  sea,  and  celebrated  for  the 
velocity  of  its  movements,  which  sometimes  cause 
it  to  precipitate  itself  on  the  helms  of  vessels,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  really  the  Dolphin  of  the  am 
cients.  The  entire  organization  of  the  brain  indi- 
cates that  degree  of  docility  which  they  universally 
attributed  to  this  animal."*  The  internal  organiza- 
tion of  the  ear  also  renders  this  animal  susceptible 
of  great  attention :  it  produces  a  sensibility  to  mu- 
sical sounds,  and  enables  the  Dolphin  to  distinguish, 
at  a  considerable  distance,  the  cries  of  joy  or  alarm 
of  its  congeners.  "  Some  authors,"  observes  Grif- 
fith,' "  more  especially  the  ancients,  have  not  only 
celebrated  the  mutual  friendship  subsisting  among 
the  Dolphins  themselves,  but  have  also  asserted  that 
they  have  a  lively  and  natural  affection  towards  the 
human  species,  with  which  they  are  easily  led  to 
familiarize ;  and  they  have  recounted  many  mar- 
vellous stories  on  this  subject.  All  that  is  known 
on  this  point  with  certainty  is,  that  when  these  ani- 
mals perceive  a  ship  at  sea,  they  rush  in  a  crowd 
before  it,  surround  it,  and  express  their  confidence 
by  rapid,  varied,  and  repeated  evolutions;  some- 
times bounding,  leaping,  and  manoeuvring  in  all 
manner  of  ways,  sometimes  performing  complicated 
circumvolutions,  and  exhibiting  a  degree  of  grace, 
tgility,  dexterity,  and  strength  which  is  perfectly 
astonishing,  we  must  not,  however,  be  deceived 
by  such  external  show  of  affection.  These  animals, 
repreaeuW  as  susceptible  of  so  much  attachment 
to  ir.ir,  are  thoroughly  carnivorous,  and  if  they  fol- 
low the  track  of  vessels,  it  is,  perhaps,  with  no  oth- 
er view  than  the  hope  of  preying  on  something  that 
may  fall  from  them."  The  Grampus  (a  fish  in  na- 
ture nearly  allied  to  the  Dolphin)  would  seem  to  be 
the  Orca  of  Pliny.  "  It  is  not  noticed,"  observes  Ad- 
ams, "  by  the  Greek  authors,  unless,  as  some  have 
supposed,  it  be  the  6pv(  of  Strabo."4 

*DELPHINTUM  (detynuov),  a  plant.  Sprengel 
recognises  the  two  species  described  by  Dioscori- 
des  as  being  the  Delphinium  Ajacit,  or  common 
Larkspur,  and  the  D.  tenuitrimum  of  Sibthorp. 
From  the  circumstance  of  the  Delphinium  not  be- 
ing noticed  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  Galen,  Oriba- 
sius,  or  Paul  of  ./Egina,  Matthiolus  is  disposed  to  re- 
gard as  spurious  the  two  chapters  of  Dioscorides* 
in  which  mention  is  made  of  it.  "  Among  the  syn- 
onymes  of  the  dehpiviov  in  Dioscorides,  we  find," 
remarks  Adams,  in  continuation,  "  vaitivdoc  and 
fioixivoc  fdvop  of  the  Romans.  It  has,  therefore, 
been  supposed  that  the  'vaccinia  nigra'  of  Virgil 
were  Larkspurs."* 

DELUBRUM.    (Vid.  Tehpldk.) 

DEMA'RCHI.  These  officers  were  the  head 
boroughs  or  chief  magistrates  of  the  demi  in  Attica, 
and  are  said  to  have  been  first  appointed  by  Cleis- 
thenes.  Their  duties  were  various  and  important. 
Thus,  they  convened  meetings  of  the  demus,  and 


1.  (Aristet.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  13,  &c.—Mlim,  N.  A.,  i.,  18,  *c— 
Plin.,  ix.,  8.— Jut.,  Sat.,  x.,  14.)— 2.  (Griffith's  Cuvier,  to1.it.,  p. 
4S5.)—3.  (Griffith'!  Cuvier,  toI.  It.,  p.  440.)— 4.  (Adam*,  Ap- 
pend., a.  v.)— S.  (iii,  77, 78.)— «.  (Adami,  Append.,  *.  t.) 
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took  the  votes  upon  all  questions  under  consider*, 
tion  ;  they  had  the  custody  of  the  X^tapxutov  ypaft- 
/tarelov,  or  book  in  which  the  members  of  the  de- 
mus were  enrolled ;  and  they  made  and  kept  a  regis- 
ter of  the  landed  estates  (jrupt'a)  in  their  districts, 
whether  belonging  to  individuals  or  the  body  cui- 
porate  ;  so  that,  whenever  an  elafopd,  or  extraor- 
dinary property-tax  was  imposed,  they  must  have 
been  of  great  service  in  assessing  and  collecting  the 
quota  of  each  estate.'  Moneys  due  to  the  demus 
for  rent,  &c,  were  collected  by  them,*  and  it  may 
safely  be  allowed  that  they  were  employed  to  en- 
force payment  of  various  debts  and  dues  claimed 
by  the  state.'  For  this  purpose  they  seem  to 
have  had  the  power  of  distraining,  to  which  al- 
lusion is  made  by  Aristophanes.4  In  the  duties 
which  have  been  enumerated,  they  supplanted  the 
naucrari  of  the  old  constitution ;  their  functions, 
however,  were  not  confined  to  duties  of  this  class, 
for  they  also  acted  as  police  magistrates  :  thus,  in 
conjunction  with  the  dicasts  of  the  towns  (tiutaorai 
Kara  Oipovc),  they  assisted  in  preserving  peace  and 
order,*  and  were  required  to  bury,  or  cause  to  be 
buried,  any  dead  bodies  found  in  their  district :  for 
neglect  of  this  duty  tbey  were  liable  to  a  fine  of 
1000  drachma*.'  Lastly,  they  seem  to  have  furnish- 
ed to  the  proper  authorities  a  list  of  the  members 
of  the  township  who  were  fit  to  serve  in  war  («o- 
raTuoyovc broaioavTo').  (Vid.  Dmus.) 
DEMENS.  (Vid.  Cdbatob,  p.  329.) 
DEMENSUM  was  an  allowance  of  corn,  which 
was  given  to  Roman  slaves  monthly  or  daily.'  Do- 
natus*  says  that  every  slave  received  four  modii  of 
corn  a  month ;  but  Seneca"  speaks  of  five  modii  as 
the  allowance." 

DEME'NTIA.  {Vid.  Cobato«,  p.  329.) 
DEME'TRIA  (di?/njrpfo),  an  annual  festival 
which  the  Athenians,  in  307  B.C.,  instituted  in  hon- 
our of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  who,  together  with 
his  father  Antigonus,  were  consecrated  under  the 
title  of  saviour  gods.  It  was  celebrated  every  year 
in  the  month  of  Munychion,  the  name  of  which,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  day  on  which  the  festival  was 
held,  was  changed  into  Demetrion  and  Demetrias. 
A  priest  ministered  at  their  altars,  and  conducted 
the  solemn  procession,  and  the  sacrifices  and  games 
with  which  the  festival  was  celebrated."  To  hon- 
our the  new  god  still  more,  the  Athenians  at  the 
Same  time  changed  the  name  of  the  festival  of 
the  Dionysia  into  that  of  Demetria,  as  the  young 
prince  was  fond  of  hearing  himself  compared  to 
Dionysus.  The  Demetria  mentioned  by  Atheneeus" 
are  probably  the  Dionysia.  Respecting  the  other 
extravagant  flatteries  which  the  Athenians  heaped 
upon  Demetrius  and  Antigonus,  see  Athen.,  vi ,  p. 
262 ;  Herm.,  Polit.  Ant.  of  Greece,  T  176,  n.  6,  7, 
and  8 ;  and  Tbirlwall,  Hut.  of  Greece,  vii.,  p.  331 
DEMINUTIO  CAPITIS..  (Vid.  Caput.) 
DEMIOPHATA  (iijfuSirpara,  sc.  irpay/iara  OI 
urn/iara)  was  property  confiscated  at  Athens  and 
sold  by  public  auction.  The  confiscation  of  prop- 
erty was  one  of  the  most  common  sources  of  rev- 
enue in  many  of  the  Grecian  states ;  and  Aristoph- 
anes" mentions  the  &i#u6wpara  as  a  separate  branch 
of  the  public  revenue  at  Athens.  An  account  of 
such  property  was  presented  to  the  people  in  the 
first  assembly  of  every  prytaneia ;"  and  lists  of  it 
were  posted  upon  tablets  of  stone  in  different  pla- 


1.  (Bttckh,  voL  i.,  p.  SIS,  Omul.)  —  S.  (Demoeth.,  c  Eub, 
IS18.)— 3.  (Bockh.l.c)—*.  (Nubea,  37.— Tid.  Mitchell,  ed  loc  , 
—6.  (Waohsmuth,  ii.,  part  I,  p.  SS.)— «.  (Demoeth.,  o.  Macan  , 
10W,  SS.)— 7.  (Demoeth.,  c  Polvc,  1208.— Hnipocrat.,  i.  t.— 
Pollux,  Ouom.,  Tin.,  108.— Scbomann,  377.)— 8.  (Plant.,  Stkh, 
!.,»., 3.— Trinumm.,  IV.,  ii.,  108.— "diaria:"  Mart.,  ii.,  108 
—Hot.,  Epn  I,  xiv.,  40.)— 9.  (ad  Ter.,  Phono.,  I.,  i.,  ».)— 10. 
(Ep.,  80.)— 11.  (Becker,  Callus,  i„  p.  110.)— IS.  (Diod.  Sic, 
n.,  46.— Plut.,  Domett.,  10,  40.)— 13.  (xii.,  p.  336.)— 14.  (Veen., 
SJ».— ScJoL  id  loc.)— 13.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  S3.) 
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dm,  aa  was  the  case  at  Elensis,  with  the  catalogue 
of  the  articles  which  accrued  to  the  temple  of  De- 
meter  and  Persephone,  from  persons  who  had  com- 
mitted any  offence  against  these  deities.1  Many 
monuments  of  this  kind  were  collected  by  Greek  an- 
tiquarians, of  which  an  account  is  given  by  Bockh.' 

DEMIUS  (Afifuoe:).     ( Vid.  Basanos,  p.  140.) 

DEMIU'RGI  (Siifuovpyoi).  These  magistrates, 
whose  title  is  expressive  of  their  doing  the  service 
of  the  people,  are  by  some  grammarians  stated  to 
'  have  been  peculiar  to  Dorian  states  ;  but,  perhaps, 
on  no  authority  except  the  form  ia/uovpyai.  Mul- 
ler*  observes,  on  tbe  contrary,  that  '■  they  were  not 
uncommon  in  the  Peloponnesus,  but  they  do  not 
occur  often  in  the  Dorian  states."  They  existed 
among  the  Eleians  and  Mantineans,  with  whom 
they  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  executive  magis- 
tracy (ik  ih)[ticvpyoi  icai  i  0ovMj,  *.  r.  X.*).  We  also 
read  of  demiurgi  in  the  Achaian  league,  who  proba- 
bly ranked  next  to  the  strategi,'  and  put  questions 
to  tbe  vote  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  confed- 
erates.' Officers  named  epidemiurgi,  or  upper  dem- 
iorgi,  were  sent  by  the  Corinthians  to  manage  the 
government  of  their  colony  at  Potidaea.' 

DEMONSTRATE.    (Vii.  Aotis,  p.  19.) 

DEMOPOIETUS  (dtyioirofyror)  was  the  name 
giv«n  to  a  foreigner  who  was  admitted  to  the  rights 
of  citizenship  at  Athens  by  a  decree  of  the  people, 
on  account  of  services  rendered  to  the  state.  Such 
citizens  were,  however,  excluded  from  the  phratriae, 
and  could  not  hold  the  offices  of  either  archon  or 
priest,'  but  were  registered  in  a  phyle  and  deme. 
\Vid.  Civitas,  Gnu,  p.  £59.) 

DEMOS'IOI  (ittudatoi)  were  public  slaves  at  Ath- 
ens, who  were  purchased  by  the  state.  Some  of 
hem  filled  subordinate  places  in  the  assembly  and 
ecurts  of  justice,  and  were  also  employed  as  her- 
alds, checking  clerks,  &e.  Tl.ey  were  usually  call- 
ed diytAaioi  ouertu,  and,  as  we  learn  from  Ulpian,' 
were  taught  at  the  expense  of  the  state  to  qualify 
them  for  the  discharge  of  such  duv'ea  as  have  been 
mentioned. "  As  these  public  slaves  did  no*  belong 
to  any  one  individual,  they  appear  to  have  possessed 
certain  legal  rights  which  private  slaves  hid  not." 

Another  class  of  public  slaves  formed  the  city 
guard ;  it  was  their  duty  to  preserve  order  :n  the 
public  assembly,  and  to  remove  any  person  whom 
the  TtpoTaveit  might  order."  They  are  generally 
called  bowmen  (rofora*) ;  or,  from  the  native  coun- 
try of  the  majority,  Scythians ;  and  also  Speosin- 
ians,  from  the  name  of  tbe  person  who  first  estab- 
lished the  force."  There  were  also  among  them 
many  Thracians  and  other  barbarians.  They  ori- 
ginally lived  in  tents  in  the  market-place,  and  after- 
ward upon  the  Areiopagus.  Their  officers  had  the 
name  of  toxarchs  (ritapxoi).  Their  number  was 
at  first  300,  purchased  soon  after  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis,  but  was  afterward  increased  to  1200." 

DEMUS.  Tbe  word  <%of  originally  indicated  a 
district  or  tract  of  land,  and  is  by  some  derived 
fram  6tu,  as  if  it  signified  an  "  enclosure  marked  off 
from  the  waste,"  just  as  our  word  town  comes,  ac- 
cording to  Home  Tooke,  from  the  Saxon  verb  "  ty- 
■an,"  to  enclose  M    It  seems,  however,  more  simple 


I  (PoUu,  Ononu,  «•,  07.)— 1.  (Pobl.  Econ.  of  Athens,  to",  i., 
a.  SM,  4rc — Compare  ii.,  p.  197 ;  and  Meier,  "  Do  Bonia  Dam- 
ntotu,"  p.  ISO,  *c)— 3.  (Doriana,  ii.,  145,  tmnil.)— 4.  (Thn- 
«7»,  t,  47.)— 4.  <Wachemo.th.  *  79.)— 6.  (Lit.,  xxiii.,  31; 
Mrrii:.,  SO.)— 7.  (ThucTd.,  i,  SB.)— 8.  (Demosth.,  c  Near.,  p. 
im.)— «.  (ad  Demoeth.,  Oljmth.,ii.,p.  IS.)— 10.  (Hemttor.  ad 
Follax,  Onon.,  ii.,  IB. — Mimic  ad  Harpocrat.,  a.  t.  Avufotof- 
—Petit,  Leg.  Att.,  p.  34*.)— 11.  (Meier,  Att.  Proceaa,  n.  401, 
»*).— JEad>in.,c.Timmrch.,  p.  70, 85.)— IS.  (Schneider  ad  Xen., 
Menu,  iii.,  8,  4  1.— Plato,  Protag.,  c.  87,  p.  310,  and  Heinilorfi 
asu — Arietoph.,  Achani.,  44,  with  the  commentator!.) — 13. 
(PoOax,  Oaom.,  viii.,  131,  1SS.— Photina,  a.  t.  Te£erat.)— 14. 
IMmk,  net  naparproC,  p.  333.  ~  Andoa,  Do  Par.,  n.  93.— 
Mckk,  PabL  Eeoa.  of  Athene,  i,  p.  177.  dec)  — 1}  (Arnold, 
_       -,ToLi  VJCiii.) 


to  connect  it  with  the  Doric  id  for  y£.  In  this 
meaning  of  a  country  district,  inhabited  and  under 
cultivation,  df/ior  is  contrasted  with  trd/Uf :  thus  we 
have  uvipuv  dijfiov  re  jtoAiv  re ;'  but  tbe  transition 
from  a  locality  to  its  occupiers  is  easy  and  natural, 
and  hence,  in  the  earlier  Greek  poets,  we  find  bV«r 
applied  to  the  outlying  country  population,  who  til- 
ed the  lands  of  the  chieftains  or  inhabits:  ts  of  the 
city ;  so  that  <%ioc  and  iroXirat  came  to  be  opposed 
to  each  other,  the  former  denoting  the  subject  peas- 
antry (Sijuov  ftXodiairoTov*) ;  tbe  latter,  the  nobles  ill 
tbe  chief  towns.' 

We  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  demi  or  country 
parishes  of  Attica.  Tbe  word  <%of,  in  the  sense 
which  we  have  here  expressed  by  "  parish,"  is  by 
some  rendered  *'  borough,"  by  others,  "  township." 
Of  these  terms,  the  former  is  certainly  not  appro- 
priate ;  and  as  a  parish  may  include  townships  and 
hamlets,  we  prefer  this  word  to  "  township."  In 
the  first  place,  we  may  remark  that,  whatever  un- 
certainty there  may  be  about  tbe  nature  and  origin 
of  the  four  tribes  in  that  country  as  they  existed 
before  the  age  of  Cleisthenes,  there  is  scarcely  any 
about  the  alterations  he  introduced  with  respect  to 
them.  Hie  object  was  to  effect  a  revolution,  by 
which  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  would  be  dimin- 
ished ;  for  this  purpose  he  broke  up  tbe  four  tribes 
of  the  old  constitution,  and  substituted  in  their  place 
ten  local  tribes  (fvAai  ron-unu'),  each  named  from 
some  Attic  hero.*  These  were  subdivided  into  ten 
demi  or  country  parishes,  possessing  each  its  prin- 
cipal town ;  and  in  some  one  of  these  demi  were 
enrolled  all  the  Athenian  citizens  resident  in  Attica, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  those  who  were  na- 
tives of  Athens  itself.*  These  subdivisions  corre- 
sponded in  some  degree  to  the  vavxpapuu  of  the  old 
tribes,  and  were,  according  to  Herodotus,  one  hun- 
dred in  number ;  but,  as  tbe  Attic  demi  amounted 
in  tbe  time  of  Strabo'  to  174,  doubts  have  been 
raised  about  this  statement.  Niebuhr  has  inferred 
from  it  that  the  tribes  of  Cleisthenes  did  not  origi- 
nally include  the  whole  population  of  Attica,  and 
"  that  some  of  the  additional  74  must  have  been 
cantons,  which  had  previously  been  left  in  a  state 
of  dependants ;  by  far  the  chief  part,  however,  were 
houses  (ytvti)  of  the  old  aristocracy,"  which  were 
deluded  in  the  four  Ionian  tribes,  but,  according  to 
Niebuhr,  were  not  incorporated  in  the  ten  tribes  of 
the  "  rural  commonalty"  till  after  the  time  of  Cleis- 
thenes.   {Vii.  Tbibus.) 

This  inference,  however,  seems  very  questiona- 
ble ;  for  the  number  of  the  demi  might  increase 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  such  as  the  growth  of  the 
population,  the  creation  of  new  tribes,  and  the  di- 
vision of  the  larger  into  smaller  parishes,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  improbability  of  the  coexistence  of 
two  different  orders  of  tribes.  "Another  fact,  more 
difficult  to  account  for,  is  the  transposition  by  which 
demes  of  the  same  tribe  were  found  at  opposite  ex- 
tremities of  the  country.'"  The  names  of  the  dif- 
ferent demes  were  taken,  some  from  the  chief  towns 
in  them,  as  Marathon,  Eleusis,  and  Acharnae ;  soma 
from  the  names  of  houses  or  clans,  such  as  the  Desd- 
alidae,  Boutadae,  &c.  A  complete  list  of  them  is 
given  in  Wachsmuth.'  The  largest  of  sll  was  the 
demus  of  Acharnae,  which  in  the  time  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  was  so  extensive  as  to  supply  r 
force  of  no  less  than  three  thousand  heavy-armet 
men.  Thucydides'  says  of  it,  that  it  was  the  xupi°i 
fttyiaroi)  njr  'Arrur^f  tuv  ir/fiov  KnXov/tivuv. 

In  explanation  of  their  constitution  and  relatioi 
to  the  state  in  general,  we  may  observe,  that  the] 


1.  (Be*..  Op.  et  D.,  527,)— S.  (Hoe.,  Theog..  847.)-  3.  (Wacha- 
nrath.BeUen.  Alterth.,  I.,  I.sp.  318.)— 4.  (Uerod.,T..  66,69.)— 
6.  (Thirlwall,  Hiat.  of  Greece,  ii.  p.  74.)— «.  (ix.,  396,  e.)— 7. 
(Thirlwall,  1.  c,  and  app.  i.,  toI.  i.)— 8.  (ii.,  p.  1,  app.  i.)— 4V 
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Muued  independent  corporations,  and  had  each 
tneir  several  magistrates,  landed  and  other  proper- 
ty, with  a  common  treasury.  They  had,  likewise, 
their  respective  convocations  or  "  parish  meetings," 
convened  by  the  demarchi,  in  which  was  transact- 
ed the  public  business  of  the  demus,  such  as  the 
leasing  or  its  estates,  the  elections  of  officers,  the 
revision  of  the  registers  or  lists  of  iiytoTai,  and  the 
admission  of  new  members.  Moreover,  each  de- 
mus appears  to  have  kept  what  was  called  a  rrivaf 
ItcKAqeiaanKdc,  or  list  of  those  dti/iorat  who  were 
entitled  to  vote  at  the  general  assemblies  of  the 
whole  people.  In  a  financial  point  of  view,  they 
supplanted  the  old  "  naucraries"  of  the  four  tribes, 
each  demus  being  required  to  furnish  to  the  state  a 
certain  quota  of  money  and  contingent  of  troops 
whenever  necessary.1  Independent  of  these  bonds 
of  union,  each  demus  seems  to  have  had  its  pecu- 
liar temples  and  religious  worship  (dij/iorixa  iepu*), 
the  officiating  priests  in  which  were  chosen  by  the 
injiarai ;'  so  that,  both  in  a  civil  and  religious  point 
cf  view,  the  demi  appear  as  minor  communities, 
whose  magistrates,  moreover,  were  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  a  ioKLuaoia,  in  the  same  way  as  the  public 
officers  of  the  whole  state.  But,  besides  the  magis- 
trates, such  as  demarche  and  treasurers  {ra/iiat), 
elected  by  each  parish,  we  also  read  of  judges,  who 
were  called  dUaarai  Kara  drj/urvf.  the  number  of 
these  officers,  originally  thirty,  was  afterward  in- 
creased to  forty,  and  it  appears  that  they  made  cir- 
cuits through  the  different  districts,  to  administer 
justice  in  all  cases  where  the  matter  in  dispute  was 
not  more  than  ten  drachma;  in  value,  more  impor- 
tant questions  being  reserved  for  the  duurqrai.* 

We  will  now  treat  of  the  ty/iorai,  or  members  of 
each  demuR,  their  privileges,  and  relations  to  the 
body  corporate,  of  which  they  formed  a  constituent 
part.  We  are  told  by  Aristotle'  that,  on  the  first 
institution  of  the  demi,  Cleisthenes  increased  the 
strength  of  the  itj/iot  or  commonalty  by  making 
many  new  citizens,  among  whom  are  said  to  have 
been  included  not  only  strangers  and  resident  for- 
eigners, but  also  slaves.  His  words  are,  XloXXobt 
tfvXertvae  fevovc  aai  ( iuv/uivc )  fierocKOVf.  We 
strongly  suspect,  however,  that  iovXovt  is  an  inter- 
polation. The  admission  of  slaves  would,  we  con- 
ceive, have  been  very  unpopular.  Now  admission 
into  a  demus  was  necessary,  before  any  individual 
could  enter  upon  his  full  rights  and  privileges  as  an 
Attic  citizen  ;  and  though,  in  the  first  instance,  ev- 
ery one  was  enrolled  in  the  register  of  the  demus 
in  which  his  property  and  residence  lay,  this  rela- 
tion did  not  continue  to  bold  with  all  the  iti/torat ; 
for,  since  a  son  was  registered  in  the  demus  of  his 
real  or  adoptive  father,  and  the  former  might  change 
his  residence,  it  would  often  happen  that  the  mem- 
bers of  a  demus  did  not  all  reside  in  it.  Still  this 
would  not  cause  any  inconvenience,  since  the  meet- 
ings of  each  parish  were  not  held  within  its  limits, 
but  at  Athens.'  No  one,  however,  could  purchase 
property  situate  within  a  parish  to  which  he  did  not 
himself  belong,  without  paying  to  the  demarchs  a 
fee  for  the  privilege  of  doing  so  (£y<tn/r«o>/),  which 
would,  of  course,  go  to  the  treasury  of  the  parish.' 

Two  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  gen- 
eral assemblies  of  the  demi  were  the  admission  of 
new  members  and  the  revision  of  the  names  of 
members  already  admitted.  The  register  of  enrol- 
ment was  called  faiiiapxubv  ■ypafipaTeiw,  because 
any  person  whose  name  was  inscribed  in  it  could 
enter  upon  an  inheritance  and  enjoy  a  patrimony, 
the  expression  for  which  in  Attic  Greek  was  nfr 

1    rWachamuth,  »  83.)— S.  (Pint.,  i,  31.— Pollux,  Onom., 
riiL,  108.)— 3.  (Dcmonh.,  c.  Eubul.,  1313.)- 4.  (Hudtwalcker, 
p.  37.)— 5.  (Polit.,  iii.,  1.)— 6.  (Demouh.,  c.  Eubul.,  1302.)— 7 
CBOckh,  Publ.  Eeon.  of  Alheiu.  rol  ii..  p.  3.  trantl.) 
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Xijftuf  upxetv  :  \ayxavta>  KAf/pov,  being  equivalent 
to  the  Roman  phrase  adire  hercditatcm.  These  re- 
gisters were  kept  by  the  demarchs,  who,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  members  of  the  demus  assem- 
bled in  general  meeting,  inserted  or  erased  names 
according  to  circumstances.  Thus,  when  a  youth 
was  proposed  for  enrolment,  it  was  competent  for 
any  demote  to  object  to  his  admission  on  the  ground 
of  illegitimacy,  or  non-citizenship  by  the  side  of  ei- 
ther parent.  The  demotes  decided  on  the  validity 
of  these  objections  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath, 
and  the  question  was  determined  by  a  majority  of 
votes.1  The  samo  process  was  observed  when  a 
citizen  changed  bis  parish  in  consequence  of  adop- 
tion.' Sometimes,  however,  a  demarch  was  bribed 
to  place,  or  assist  in  placing,  on  the  register  of  a 
demus,  persons  who  had  no  claim  to  citizenship.' 
To  remedy  this  admission  of  spurious  citizens  (jra- 
piyypaimi),  the  iiafrjfioic  was  instituted.  (Vid 
Diafskfhisis.) 

Lastly,  crowns  and  other  honorary  distinctions 
could  be  awarded  by  the  demi  in  the  same  way  as 
by  the  tribes.  A  decree  of  the  demus  of  the  Pei- 
reus  is  given  in  Bockh,4  by  which  certain  privileges 
were  granted  to  Callidamas  of  Chollidse:  one  of 
these  was  the  exemption  from  the  payment  of  the 
kyKTVTtKov,  if  he  should  acquire  property  in  that 
parish.  The  words  are,  TeXetv  6c  avrov  rd  avra 
riXi)  tv  ry  iiifup  amp  uv  *<u  Ueipauic,  koX  fai  intXe- 
yciv  mp'  avroi  tov  dij/iapxov  rd  kyuTtiriKov.  The 
decree  is  taken  from  an  inscription  in  Chandler.* 
(Vid.  Dimarchi.) 

DENA'RIUS,  the  principal  silver  coin  among  the 
Romans,  was  so  called  because  it  was  originally 
equal  to  ten  asses;  but  on  the  reduction  of  the 
weight  of  the  as  (vid.  As),  it  was  made  equal  to  six- 
teen asses,  except  in  military  pay,  in  which  it  was 
still  reckoned  as  equal  to  ten  asses.*  The  denarius 
was  first  coined  five  years  before  the  first  Punic 
war,  B.C.  869.  (Vid.  Aboentum.)  There  were 
originally  84  denarii  to  a  pound,'  but  subsequently 
96.  At  what  time  this  reduction  was  made  in  the 
weight  of  the  denarius  is  uncertain,  as  it  is  not 
mentioned  in  history.  Some  have  conjectured  that 
it  was  completed  in  Nero's  time ;  and  Mr.  Hussey* 
justly  remarks,  that  Suetonius'  proves  that  84  de 
narii  went  still  to  the  pound  about  the  year  B.C. 
60 ;  since,  if  we  reckon  96  to  the  pound,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  value  of  gold  to  silver  is  7-8  to  1, 
which  is  incredibly  low ;  while  the  value  on  the 
other  supposition,  89  to  1,  js  more  probable.  (Com- 
pare Aisentum,  tub  Jin.) 


BRITISH  MUSEUM.    ACTUAL  SIZE.    WEIGHT  606  GKI 


BRITISH  MUSEUM.     ACTUAL  SIZE.    WKIBHT  580  «1R» 

Mr.  Hussey  calculates  the  average  weight  of  tho 
denarii  coined  at  the  end  of  the  Commonwealth  at 


I.  (Demouh.,  c.  Eubul.,  1318.)— ».  (Incut,  De  April.  Ifcred. 
p.  M,  17.)— 3.  (Demonth,  c.  Lwcta,  p.  10»l.)--4.  (1  c.)— S 
(U,  108.)— 0.  (Plin,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  13.)— 7.  <Plin,  H.  M, 
xxxiii,  4(1.— Celiua,  t,  17,  4  10—8.  (Ancient  W»„hu.  *«„  o 
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*•  grains,  and  those  trader  the  Empire  at  62-6 
■rains.  It  we  deduct,  as  the  average,  ^th  of  the 
weight  for  alloy  from  the  denarii  of  the  Common- 
wealth, there  will  remain  68  grains  of  pure  silver ; 
and  since  the  shilling  contains  80-7  grains  of  pore 

68 


silver,  the  value  of  the  best  denarii  will  be 


80-7 


of  a  shilling,  or  86245  pence ;  which  may  be  reck- 
oned in  round  numbers  Bid.  If  the  same  method 
of  reckoning  be  applied  to  the  later  denarius,  its 
value  will  be  about  7-6  pence,  or  7i<f.» 

The  Roman  coins  of  silver  went  at  one  time  as 
tow  down  as  the  fortieth  part  of  the  denarius,  the 
teruncius.  They  were,  the  guinariut,  or  half  dena- 
rius ;  the  sestertius,  or  quarter  denarius  (vid.  Sester- 
tius) ;  the  libella,  or  tenth  of  the  denarius  (equal  to 
the  as) ;  the  sembella,  or  half  libella ;  and  the  terun- 
cius, or  quarter  libella. 

The  quinarius  was  also  called  victoriatus,*  from 
the  impression  of  a  figure  of  Victory  which  it  bore. 
Pliny'  says  that  victoriati  were  first  coined  at  Rome 
in  pursuance  of  the  lex  Clodia,  and  that  previous  to 
that  time  they  were  imported  as  an  article  of  trade 
from  IDyria.  The  Clodius  who  proposed  this  law 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  person  who  obtained 
a  triumph  for  his  victories  in  Istria,  whence  he 
brought  home  a  large  sum  of  money,*  which  would 
fix  the  first  coinage  of  the  victoriati  at  Rome  B.C. 
177,  that  is,  92  years  after  the  first  silver  coinage. 

If  the  denarius  weighed  60  grains,  the  teruncius 
would  only  have  weighed  1T  grs.,  which  would 
have  been  so  small  a  coin  that  some  have  doubted 
whether  it  was  ever  coined  in  silver,  for  we  know 
that  it  was  coined  in  copper.  (Vid.  As,  p.  110.) 
But  Varro*  names  it  among  the  silver  coins  with 
the  libella  and  sembella.  It  is,  however,  improba- 
ble that  the  teruncius  continued  to  be  coined  in 
silver  after  the  as  had  been  reduced  to  -Ath  of  the 
denarius ;  for  then  the  teruncius  would  have  been 
Ath  of  the  denarius,  whereas  Varro  only  describes 
a  as  a  subdivision  of  libella,  when  the  latter  was 
Ath  of  the  denarius.  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  the 
uDella  appears  to  have  been  the  smallest  silver  coin 
in  use  ;•  and  it  is  frequently  used,  not  merely  to 
express  a  silver  coin  equal  to  the  as,  but  any  very 
small  sum.*  Gronovius,'  however,  maintains  that 
there  was  no  such  coin  as  the  libella  when  Varro 
wrote,  but  that  the  word  was  used  to  signify  the 
tenth  part  of  a  sestertius.  No  specimens  of  the 
libella  are  now  found.  \ 

If  the  denarius  be  reckoned  in  value  H\i.,  the 
other  coins  which  have  been  mentioned  will  be  of 
the  following  value : 

Teruncius 

Sembella 

libella 

Sestertius 

Quinarius  or  Victoriatus  . 

Denarius 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  the  denarius  is 
equal  in  value  to  the  drachma,  bat  this  is  not  quite 
correct.  The  Attic  drachma  was  almost  equal  to 
•}«•.,  whereas  we  have  seen  that  the  denarius  was 
but  little  above  Sid.  The  later  drachms,  however, 
appear  to  have  fallen  off  in  weight ;  and  there  can 
be  so  doubt  that  they  were  at  one  time  nearly 
enough  equal  to  pass  for  equal.  Oronovius  has 
given  all  the  authorities  upon  the  subject  in  his  Dt 
SttUrttu.* 

The  earliest  denarii  have  usually,  on  the  obverse, 
the  bead  of  Rome  with  a  helmet,  the  Dioscuri,  or 


Pence. 

Faith. 

'63126 

10626 

2125 

t 

•5 

4 

1        | 

8 

» 

J.  (He—ay,  p.  Ml.  14S.)-a.  (Cic^  Pro  P,nt,  ».)-».  (H. 
«,  mm.,  !».)— i.  (Ut.,  xli.,  l».)-4.  (Vairo,  Da  JLin».  Lat., 
t,  IT*,  ad.  JMUar.X— «-  (Cio-  Pro  Rons.  Conu,  a  4.)— 7. 
(That,  Cas,  IL,  v.,  7.— Capt.,  V.,  L, ».)— 8.  (D«  SeaUrtiis, 
>  !>"•.  (uX.1.) 


the  head  of  Jupiter  Many  have,  on  the  reverse, 
chariots  drawn  by  twt  or  four  horses  (biga,  quadri- 
ga), whence  they  are  called  respectively  bigati  ami 
quadrigati,  sc.  nummi.  (Vid.  Biqatcs.)  Some  de- 
narii were  called  serrati,1  because  their  edges  were 
notched  like  a  saw,  which  appears  to  have  been 
done  to  prove  that  they  were  solid  silver,  and  not 
plated.  Many  of  the  family  denarii,  as  those  of  the 
yElian,  Calpumian,  Papinian,  Tullian,  and  numer- 
ous other  families,  are  marked  with  the  numeral  X, 
in  order  to  show  their  value. 

Pliny*  speaks  of  the  denariut  aureus.  Gronovius" 
says  that  this  coin  was  never  struck  at  Rome ;  but 
there  is  one  of  Augustus  in  the  British  Museum, 
weighing  60  grains,  and  others  of  less  weight.  The 
average  weight  of  the  common  aureus  was  120 
grains.  (Vid.  Auhck,  p.  129.)  In  later  times,  a 
copper  coin  was  called  denarius.* 

•DENDRACHATES  (dev/poxaTyr),  a  species  of 
Agate,  the  veins  of  which  resemble  a  small  tree. 
It  is  our  Dendritic  agate.  A  description  of  it  is 
given  in  the  Orphic  poem  under  the  name  of  0*0x171 
devdoqcic.* 

•DENDROLIB'ANUS  (6evtpoXi6avoc),  a  term 
occurring  only  in  the  Pharmaceutical  work  of  My- 
repsus.    It  is  applied  to  the  Rosemary.* 

*AENAPT*'1A  KEPAT1NA  (Stvdpvtfa  «epo«- 
va),  apparently,  says  Adams,  a  kind  of  Coral.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Theophrastus.7  Stackhonse  conjec- 
tures it  to  be  the  Gorgonia  nobilis,  or  Red  Coral." 

DENTIFRI'CIUM  (bdovroTptufia),  a  dentrifice  or 
tooth-powder,  appears  to  have  been  skilfully  pre- 
pared and  generally  used  among  the  Romans.  A 
variety  of  substances,  such  as  the  bones,  hoofs,  and 
horns  of  certain  animals,  crabs,  egg-shells,  and  the 
shells  of  the  oyster  and  the  murex,  constituted  the 
basis  of  the  preparation.  Having  been  previously 
burned,  and  sometimes  mixed  with  honey,  they 
were  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  Though  fancy  and 
superstition  often  directed  the  choice  of  these  in- 
gredients, the  addition  of  astringents,  such  as  myrrh, 
or  of  nitre  and  of  hartshorn  ground  in  a  raw  state, 
indicates  science  which  was  the  result  of  experi- 
ence, the  intention  being  not  only  to  clean  the  teeth 
and  to  render  them  white,  but  also  to  fix  them  when 
loose,  to  strengthen  the  gums,  and  to  assuage  tooth- 
ache.' Pounded  pumice  was  a  more  dubious  arti- 
cle, though  Pliny"  says,  "  UtUissimafiunt  tx  kit  den- 
Hfricia." 
DEPENSI  ACTIO.  (Vid.  Spoksoe.) 
DEPORTATIO.  (Vid.  Banishment,  Roman) 
DEPO'SITI  ACTIO.  (Vid.  Depositum.) 
DEPO'SITUM.  A  depositum  is  that  which  is 
given  by  one  man  to  another  to  keep  until  it  is  de- 
manded back,  and  without  any  reward  for  the 
trouble  of  keeping  it.  The  party  who  makes  the 
depositum  is  called  deponent  or  depotitor,  and  he 
who  receives  the  thing  is  called  depositarius.  The 
act  of  deposits  may  be  purely  voluntary,  or  it  may 
be  from  necessity,  as  in  the  case  of  fire,  shipwreck, 
or  other  casualty.  The  depositarius  is  bound  to 
take  care  of  the  thing  which  he  has  consented  to 
receive.  He  cannot  use  the  thing  unless  he  has 
permission  to  use  it,  either  by  express  words  or  by 
necessary  implication.  If  the  thing  is  one  "  qua) 
usu  non  consumitnr,"  and  it  is  given  to  a  person  to 
be  used,  the  transaction  becomes  a  case  of  locatiu 
and  conductk)  (vid.  Locatio),  if  money  is  to  be  paid 
for  the  use  of  it ;  or  a  case  of  coromodatum  (mo!. 
Commodatum),  if  nothing  is  to  be  paid  for  the  use. 
If  a  bag  of  money  not  sealed  up  is  the  subject  of 


1.  (Tact.,  Germ.,  ».)—«.  (R.  N.,  xxxiii.,  13.)— S.  (De  Sca- 
lenus, iii ,  15.)  —  4.  (Docanga,  a.  t.  Denarius.)  —  5.  iPlm.,  IL 
N.,  xixrt'.,  54.— Orph.,  Lith.,  r.,  MO.  —  Moora'a  Anc.  Mineral, 
p.  178.)  —  «.  (Adams,  Append.,  a.  v.)  — 7.  (H.  P.,  iv,  8.)  — & 
(Adams,  Append.,  1.  t.)—  9.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxri-'i.,  48  ;  xxxi.,  45 1 
uxii,  91,  «.)— 10.  (xxxri.,  4*.) 
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we  depositam,  and  the  depositarius  at  any  time 
asks  for  permission  to  use  it,  the  money  becomes  a 
loan  (Did.  Mctuuii)  from  the  time  when  the  per- 
mission is  granted ;  if  the  deponens  proffers  the  use 
of  the  money,  it  becomes  a  loan  from  the  time  when 
the  depositarius  begins  to  use  it.  If  money  is  de- 
posited with  the  condition  that  the  same  amount 
be  returned,  the  use  of  it  is  tacitly  given ;  but  the 
depositum  does  not  therefore  become  mutuum.  If 
the  depositum  continues  purely  a  depositum,  the 
depositarius  is  bound  to  make  good  any  damage  to 
it  which  happens  through  dolus  or  culpa  lata ;  and 
he  is  bound  to  restore  the  thing  on  demand  to  the 
deponens,  or  to  the  person  to  whom  the  deponena 
orders  it  to  be  restored.  The  remedy  of  the  depo- 
nens against  the  depositarius  is  by  an  actio  depositi 
directa.  The  depositarius  is  entitled  to  be  secured 
against  all  damage  which  he  may  have  sustained 
through  any  culpa  on  the  part  of  the  deponens,  and 
to  all  costs  and  expenses  incurred  by  his  charge  ; 
and  his  remedy  against  the  deponens  is  by  an  actio 
depositi  contraria.  The  actio  was  in  duplum  if  the 
deposite  was  made  from  necessity ;  if  the  deposi- 
larius  was  guilty  of  dolus,  infamia  was  a  conse- 
quence.1 

DESERTOR  is  defined  by  Modestinus  to  be  one 
"  qui  per  prolixum  tempus  vagatus,  reducitur,"  and 
differs  from  an  enuauor  "  qui  diu  vagatus  ad  castra 
egreditur.'"  Those  who  deserted  in  time  of  peace 
were  punished  by  loss  of  rank,  corporeal  chastise- 
ment, fines,  ignominious  dismission  from  the  ser- 
vice, dec  Those  who  left  the  standards  in  time  of 
war  were  usually  punished  with  death.  The  tratu- 
fuga,  or  deserters  to  the  enemy,  when  taken,  were 
sometime*  deprived  of  their  hands  or  feet,*  but  gen- 
erally were  put  to  death.4 

DESIGNATOR.    (Vid.  Funds.) 

DESMOTE'RION  (drapun/piov).   ( Vid.  Caucse.) 

DESPOSIONAUTAI    (ttonootovaOrai).      (Vid. 

CtVITAS,  GtUK.) 

DESULTOR  (e^kmrof,  bvatarrK,  juratum),  a 
tider.  Although  riding  on  horseback  is  never  men- 
tioned among  the  martial  exercises  of  the  early 
Greeks,  it  was  often  practised  by  them  as  a  swift 
and  easy  method  of  conveyance  from  place  to  place ; 
and  that  they  had  attained  to  great  skill  in  horse- 
manship is  manifest  from  a  passage  in  the  Iliad,* 
describing  a  man  who  keeps  four  horses  abreast  at 
full  gallop,  and  leaps  from  one  to  another,  amid  a 
crowd  of  admiring  spectators.  The  Roman  desul- 
tor  generally  rode  only  two  horses  at  the  same  time, 
silting  on  them  without  a  saddle,  and  vaulting  upon 
either  of  them  at  his  pleasure.*  He  wore  a  hat  or 
cap  made  of  felt.  The  taste  for  these  exercises  was 
carried  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  young  men  of  the 
highest  rank  not  only  drove  bigs:  and  quadriga:  in 
the  circus,  but  exhibited  these  feats  of  horseman- 
ship'  Besides  performing  publicly  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  spectators,  the  Roman  riders  were  em- 
ployed to  convey  messages  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible despatch,  relieving  either  horse,  when  fatigued, 
by  vaulting  upon  the  other.'  Among  other  nations, 
this  species  of  equestrian  dexterity  was  applied  to 
the  purposes  of  war.  Livy  mentions  a  troop  of 
horse  in  the  Numidian  army,  in  which  each  soldier 
was  supplied  with  a  couple  of  horses,  and  in  the 
heat  of  battle,  and  when  clad  in  armour,  would  leap 
with  the  greatest  ease  and  celerity  from  that  which 
was  wearied  or  disabled  upon  the  back  of  the  horse 
which  was  still  sound  and  fresh.*    The  Scythians, 


1.  (Dig.  H,  tit.  J.—  Cfc.,  Off.,  i.,  10.— Jut.,  Sit,  xiii.,  M.— 
Dirt™,  U-Jwnicht,  *c,  p.  497.)— S.  (Dig.  40,  tit.  16,  i.  I.)— 
1.  (Lit.,  xrri.,  IS.)— 4.  (Lipiiue,  De  Milit.  Rom,  i».,  4.)—*. 
(jr.,  67»-*64.)_4.  (Uidor.,  Orig.,  iriii.,  89.)  —  7.  (Suet.,  JuL, 
»».— Compare  iho  aniclc  ClKcue,  p.  2*9.)  —  8.  (Bygin.,  Feb., 
S0.)-».  (xxiii.,*».)  " 
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Armenians,  and  some  of  the  Indians,  were  skilled 
in  the  same  art. 

The  annexed  woodcut  shows  three  figures  of  de 
sultores,  one  from  a  bronze  lamp,  published  by  Bar 
tott,1  the  others  from  coins.    In  all  these  the  riJet 


wears  a  pileus,  or  cap  of  felt,  and  his  horse  is  with- 
out a  saddle ;  but  these  examples  prove  that  he  had 
the  use  both  of  the  whip  and  the  rein.  On  the 
coins  we  also  observe  the  wreath  and  palm-branch 
as  ensigns  of  victory. 

DETESTATIO  SACRCRUM.    (Vid.  Sacra.) 

DEVERSO'RIUM.    (Vid.  Caupona.) 

DEUNX.  (Vid.  As,  p.  110.) 

DEXTANS.  (Vid.  As,  p.  110.) 

DIADE'MA  (diMrifta),  a  white  fillet  used  to  en- 
circle the  head  (fascia  alia*). 

The  invention  of  this  ornament  is  by  Pliny'  at- 
tributed to  "  Liber  Pater."  Diodorus  Siculus  adds,* 
that  he  wore  it  to  assuage  headache,  the  conse- 
quence of  indulging  in  wine.  Accordingly,  in  works 
of  ancient  art,  Bacchus  wears  a  plain  bandage  on 
his  head,  as  shown  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  208. 

Whether  we  reject  or  admit  the  conjecture  of 
Diodorus,  we  may  safely  consider  the  diadem,  even 
in  its  simplest  form,  as  a  decoration  which  was 
properly  Oriental.  It  is  commonly  represented  on 
the  heads  of  Eastern  monarchs.  Justin*  relates 
that  Alexander  the  Great  adopted  the  large  diadem 
of  the  kings  of  Persia,  the  ends  of  which  fell  upon 
the  shoulders,  and  that  this  mark  of  royalty  was 
preserved  by  his  successors.*  Antony  assumed  it 
in  his  luxurious  intercourse  with  Cleopatra  in 
Egypt.'  jElian  says'  tnat  the  kings  of  that  coun- 
try had  the  figure  of  an  asp  upon  their  diadems. 

In  process  of  time,  the  sculptors  placed  the  dia- 
dema  on  the  head  of  Jupiter,  and  various  other  di- 
vinities besides  Bacchus  (see  examples  at  p.  246. 
392),  and  it  was  also  gradually  assumed  by  the 
sovereigns  of  the  Western  world.  It  was  tied  bo- 
hind  in  a  bow ;  whence  Tacitus'  speaks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates rising  in  waves  "  white  with  foam,  so  as  ta 
resemble  a  diadem."  By  the  addition  of  gold  and 
gems,"  and  of  pearls  from  the  Erythrean  Sea,"  and 
by  a  continual  increase  in  richness,  size,  and  splen- 
dour, this  bandage  was  at  length  converted  into  the 
crown  which  has  been  for  many  centuries  the  badge 


1.  (Antiche  Luaerne  Sepolcimli,  i.,  84.)— 2.  (Vel.  Mbi.,ti.,  1 
7.)  —  3.  (H.  N.,Tii.,*7.)  — 4.  (ir.,  p.  250,  ed.  Weeeeling.)— 5. 
(xii.,  ».)—«.  (See  aleo  Lucien,  Diel.  Diog.  et  Alei.)  —  7.  (Flo- 
roe,  it.,  II.)  —  8.  (V.II.,Ti.,S8.)  —  ».  (Ann.,*.,  17,  t.)  —  M 
(Ieidor.,  Orig.,  xix.,  «.)-!!.  (Cleud..  Epithet* 
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M  sovereignty  ii  modern  Europe.  It  most  have 
been  merely  in  jcxe  that  the  surname  of  Diadema- 
tus  was  given  to  L.  Metellus,  who,  in  order  to  con- 
ceal an  ulcer,  bad  his  head  for  a  long  time  surround- 
ed with  a  bandage.' 

DlABATE'lUA  (6ia6ariipia)  was  a  sacrifice  of- 
fered to  Zeus  and  Athena  by  the  Kings  of  Sparta 
upon  passing  the  frontiers  of  Lacedemon  with  the 
command  of  an  army.  If  the  victims  were  unfa- 
vourable, they  disbanded  the  army  and  returned 
home.' 

DIADICAS'IA  (diailtKoaia),  in  its  most  extended 
sense,  is  a  mere  synonyme  of  Siiai :  technically,  it 
denotes  the  proceedings  in  a  contest  for  prefer- 
ence between  two  or  more  rival  parties ;  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  several  claiming  to  succeed 
as  heirs  or  legatees  to  the  estate  of  a  deceased  per- 
son. Upon  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that,  as  all  claimants  are  similarly  situated 
with  respect  to  the  subject  of  dispute,  the  ordinary 
classification  of  the  litigants  as  plaintiffs  and  de- 
fendants becomes  no  longer  applicable.  This,  in  fact, 
is  the  essential  distinction  between  the  proceedings 
in  question  and  all  other  suits  in  which  the  parties 
appear  as  immediately  opposed  to  each  other ;  but, 
as  far  as  forms  are  concerned,  we  are  not  told  that 
they  were  peculiarly  characterized.  Besides  the 
ease  above  mentioned,  there  are  several  others  to 
be  classed  with  it  in  respect  of  the  object  of  pro- 
ceedings being  an  absolute  acquisition  of  property. 
Among  these  are  to  be  reckoned  the  claims  of  pri- 
vate creditors  upon  a  confiscated  estate,  and  the 
contests  between  informers  claiming  rewards  pro- 
posed by  the  state  for  the  discovery  of  crimes,  &c., 
as  upon  the  occasion  of  the  mutilation  of  the  Her- 
nur'  and  the  like.  The  other  class  of  causes  in- 
eluded  under  the  general  term  consists  of  cases  like 
the  antidosis  of  the  trierarchs  (via!.  Aktidosis),  con- 
tests as  to  who  was  to  be  held  responsible  to  the 
state  for  public  property  alleged  to  have  been  trans- 
ferred on  one  hand  and  denied  on  the  other,*  and 
questions  as  to  who  should  undertake  a  choregia, 
and  many  others,  in  which  exemptions  from  person- 
al or  pecuniary  liabilities  to  the  state  were  the  sub- 
ject of  claim  by  rival  parties.  In  a  diadicasia,  as 
in  an  ordinary  Sinn,  the  proper  court,  the  presiding 
magistrate,  and  the  expenses  of  the  trial,  mainly 
depended  upon  the  peculiar  object  of  the  proceed- 
ings, and  present  no  leading  characteristics  for  dis- 
cussion under  the  general  term.* 

DIALVOSEIS  (dtadoaetc).    (Vid.  Dumosui.) 

DL4TTA.    (Vid  House.) 

DLETETICA  or  DLETETICE  (duu-nfrua,), 
one  of  the  three  principal  branches  into  which  the 
ancients  divided  the  art  and  science  of  medicine. 
(Vid  Mxdiciha.)  The  word  is  derived  from  iiatra, 
which  meant  much  the  same  as  our  word  diet.  It 
is  defined  by  Celsus'  to  signify  that  part  of  medi- 
cine f*e  victu  medetur,  "  which  cures  diseases  by 
means  of  regimen  and  diet ;"  and  a  similar  expla- 
nation is  given  by  Plato.'  Taken  strictly  in  this 
sense,  it  would  correspond  very  nearly  with  the 
modem  dietetics,  and  this  is  the  meaning  which  (as 
fer  as  the  writer  is  aware)  it  always  bears  in  the 
earlier  medical  writers,  and  that  which  will  be  ad- 
hered to  in  the  present  article ;  in  some  of  the  later 
authors  it  seems  to  comprehend  Cehus's  second 
grand  division,  fapfuutevruai,  and  is  used  by  Scri- 
bsmns  Largus*  simply  in  opposition  to  cUrurgia,  so 
as  to  answer  exactly  to  the  province  of  our  pkyti- 


I.  (Plia_  H.  N,  xxxir,  a. )— a.  (Xaiu,  Da  Rap.  Lao.,  li.,  t. 
-Taarrd.,  y.,  M, 44,  11*.  —  WaetaaoMth,  II.,  i.,  p.  MI.)  - 1. 
Aate-  14.)—-*.  <aa  in  Dak,  e.  Itn. at  Mmm.)— 5.  (Platnar, 
PMcm*  nd  Kbra,  rt.,  P- 17,  a.  ».)—«.  ID*  Madia,  Pn&t.  in 
M.L)— 7.  (apTDiof.  I-aart^  iii.,  I, »  «)—  a.  (Da  Compoa. 


No  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  th. 
branch  of  medicine  before  the  date  of  Hippocrates ; 
or,  at  least,  it  would  seem  that,  whether  Homer 
meant  to  represent  it  as  it  was  in  his  own  time,  or 
as  he  supposed  it  to  have  been  during  the  Trojan 
war,  it  must  have  been  (according  to  our  modern 
notions)  very  defective  and  erroneous.  For  instance, 
he  represents  Machaon,  who  had  been  wounded  in 
the  shoulder  by  an  arrow,1  and  forced  to  quit  the 
field,  as  taking  a  draught  composed  of  wine,  goat's- 
milk  cheese,  and  flour,'  which  certainly  no  modern 
surgeon  would  prescribe  in  such  a  case.'  Hippoc- 
rates seems  to  claim  fur  himself  the  credit  of  being 
the  first  person  who  had  studied  this  subject,  and 
says  the  "  ancients  bad  written  nothing  on  it  worth 
mentioning."4  Among  the  works  commonly  ascri- 
bed to  Hippocrates,  there  are  four  that  bear  upon 
this  subject,  viz.  :  1.  Hepi  Auuttk  'Tyuivfjc,  De  Sa~ 
lubri  Vietut  Ratione;  2.  Xlepi  Atatrijf,  De  Viclut 
Ratione,  in  three  books ;  3.  Ilepi  bialrqc  'Ofeuv,  De 
Ratione  Vietut  m  Marine  Acutit ;  and,  4.  Iltpi  Tao- 
tfc,  De  Alimcnto.  Of  these  the  third  only  is  con- 
sidered to  be  undoubtedly  genuine ;  but  the  first 
was  probably  written  by  his  son-in-law  Polybus ; 
the  second,  though  evidently  not  all  composed  by 
the  same  author,  is  supposed  to  be  as  old  as  Hippoc- 
rates ;  and  the  fourth,  if  not  the  work  of  Hippoc- 
rates himself,  is  nevertheless  very  ancient.'  There 
is  also  a  good  deal  of  matter  on  this  subject  in  his 
other  works,  as  regimen  and  diet  was  the  first,  the 
chief,  and  often  the  only  remedy  that  he  employed. 
Besides  these  treatises  by  Hippocrates  and  his  con- 
temporaries, on  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  of  which 
Galen  has  left  a  commentary,  the  following  works 
on  the  subject  by  later  authors  are  still  extant : 
Galen,  Tlepl  Tpojuv  Awu/iwf ,  De  Alitnentorum  Fa- 
cultatihu ;  Id.,  Tltpi  Kipifiia^  Kai  Kaxo^v/u'af  Tpo- 
fw,  De  Frobit  el  Promt  Alimcnlorum  Succit  ;  Id., 
Tlepl  njf  Kara  rov  'lirmicpurqv  A«u'rj;f  M  ruv  'Of- 
tuv  Hoat/fiuTuv,  De  Victus  Ratione  tit  Mortis  Acutit 
ex  Hippocratit  Sententia ;  Michael  Psellus,  Tlepl  At- 
omjf,  De  Vietut  Ratione;  Theodoras  Priscianus, 
Diala,  tree  de  Salutaribut  Rebut;  Constantinus 
Afer,  De  Vietut  Ratione  Variorum  Morborum.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  famous  Regimen  Sanitatit 
Salernitanum;  a  treatise  by  Isaac  (Iskak  Ben  Se- 
leiman),  De  Diatit  Univertatibue  el  Partieularibut , 
another  corruptly  entitled  Tacuini  Sanitatit  BUu- 
chatem  Elimithar  de  Sex  Rebut  Hon  Naturalibut; 
and  another  by  the  celebrated  Maimonides  (Motheh 
Ben  Maimon),  De  Regimine  Sanitatit :  besides  sev- 
eral chapters  in  the  works  of  Haly  Abbas,  Avicen- 
na,  and  Mesne.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to 
attempt  anything  like  a  complete  account  of  the 
opinions  of  the  ancients  on  this  point ;  those  who 
wish  for  more  detailed  information  must  be  referred 
to  the  different  works  on  medical  antiquities,  while 
in  this  article  mention  is  made  of  only  such  partic- 
ulars as  may  be  supposed  to  have  some  interest  for 
the  general  reader. 

In  the  works  above  enumerated,  almost  all  th* 
articles  of  food  used  by  the  ancients  are  mentioned, 
and  their  real  or  supposed  properties  discussed, 
sometimes  quite  as  fancifully  as  by  Burton  in  his 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  In  some  respects  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  much  less  delicate  in  their  tastes 
than  the  modems,  as  we  find  the  flesh  of  the  fox, 
the  dog,  the  horse,  and  the  ass  spoken  of  as  com- 
mon articles  of  food.'  With  regard  to  the  quantity 
of  wine  drunk  by  the  ancients,  we  may  arrive  at 
something  like  certainty  from  the  fact  that  Celiua 


I.  (Il.,xi.,S07.)— *.  (Ibid.,  038.)—  S.  (Sea  Plato,  Vh  Repnhl 
HI,  p.  4W,  408.— Max.  Trr.,  Sana.,  S».  —  Allien*™,  i., ;  17,  p 
10.)— 1.  (Da  Rat.  Vict,  in  Motb.  Aent.,  torn,  ii.,  p. 26,  ad.  Kuan.' 
— S.  ( Vid.  Fabric.,  Blbl.  Or.,  toI.  U,  ad.  Ilarlea.)— «.  (Paoudo 
Hippoer.,  Da  Vint.  Rat ,  lib.  ii.,  torn,  i.,  p-  «7«,  060.) 
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Aurelianus  mentions  it  as  something  extraordinary 
mat  the  famous  Asclepiades,  at  Rome,  in  the  sev- 
enth century  A.U.C.,  sometimes  ordered  his  patients 
to  double  and  treble  the  quantity  of  wine,  till  at  last 
they  drank  half  wim  and  half  water,1  from  which  it 
appears  that  wine  was  commonly  diluted  with  five 
or  six  times  its  quantity  of  water.  Hippocrates 
recommends  wine  to  be  mixed  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  Galen  approves  of  the  proportion ; 
uut  Le  Clcrc*  thinks  that  this  was  only  in  particular 
cases.  In  one  place'  the  patient,  after  great  fa- 
tigue, is  recommended  /ledvo&Tjvcu  fiiraf  ij  iie,  in 
which  passage  it  has  been  much  doubted  whether 
actual  intoxication  is  meant,  or  only  the  "  drinking 
freely  and  to  cheerfulness,"  in  which  sense  the 
same  word  is  used  by  St.  John4  and  the  LXX.' 
According  to  Hippocrates,  the  proportions  in  which 
wine  and  water  should  be  mixed  together  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  season  of  the  year ;  for  instance,  in 
summer  the  wine  should  be  most  diluted,  and  in 
winter  the  least  so."  Exercise  of  various  sorts, 
and  bathing,  are  also  much  insisted  upon  by  the 
writers  on  diet  and  regimen  ;  but  for  farther  partic- 
ulars on  these  subjects,  the  articles  Baths  and  Gym- 
nasium must  be  consulted.  It  may,  however,  be 
added,  that  the  bath  could  not  have  been  very  com- 
mon, at  least  in  private  families,  in  the  time  of  Hip- 
pocrates, as  he  says'  that "  there  are  few  houses  in 
which  the  necessary  conveniences  are  to  be  found." 

Another  very  favourite  practice  with  the  ancients, 
both  as  a  preventive  of  sickness  and  as  a  remedy, 
was  the  taking  of  an  emetic  from  lime  to  time. 
The  author  of  the  treatise  De  Virtue  Ratione,  false- 
ly attributed  tc  Hippocrates,  recommends  it  two  or 
three  times  a  month.'  Celsus  considers  it  more 
beneficial  in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer,'  and 
says  that  those  who  take  an  emetic  twice  a  month 
had  better  do  so  on  two  successive  days  than  once 
a  fortnight."  At  the  time  in  which  Celsus  wrote, 
this  practice  was  so  commonly  abused,  that  Ascle- 
vmdes,  in  his  work  De  Sanitate  Tuenda,  rejected 
the  use  of  emetics  altogether :  "  Offenrus,"  says 
C::!sus,"  "eorum  cotuueiudine,  qui  quotidie  ejieien- 
io  vorandi  facultatem  moiiuntur.""  It  was  the  cus- 
tom among  the  Romans  to  take  an  emetic  imme- 
diately before  their  meals,  in  order  to  prepare  them- 
selves to  eat  more  plentifully ;  and  again  soon  after, 
so  as  to  avoid  any  injury  from  repletion.  Cicero, 
in  his  account  of  the  day  that  Caesar  spent  with 
him  at  his  house  in  the  country,"  says,  "  Aeeubuit, 
t)uTiK^v  agebat,  itaque  et  edit  et  bibit  uSeuc  et  ju- 
r.unilt :"  and  this  seems  to  have  been  considered  a 
sort  of  compliment  paid  by  Cesar  to  his  host,  as  it 
intimated  a  resolution  to  pass  the  day  cheerfully, 
and  to  eat  and  drink  freely  with  him.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  having  done  the  same  thing  when  he  was 
entertained  by  King  Deiotanis."  The  glutton  Vi- 
tellius  is  said  to  have  preserved  his  own  life  by  con- 
«an*.  emetics,  while  he  destroyed  all  his  compan- 
ions who  did  not  use  the  same  precaution,"  so  that 
one  of  them,  who  was  prevented  by  illness  from 
dining  with  him  for  a  few  days,  said,  "I  should 
certainly  hav«  been  dead  if  I  had  not  fallen  sick." 
Even  women,  after  bathing  before  supper,  used  to 
drink  wine  and  throw  it  up  again,  to  sharpen  their 
appetite 

iFalerni]  "  sextariiu  alter 

Ducitw  ante  cibum,  rabidam  faclurut  orcxim:"1' 


I  (De  Morh  Chron.,  lib.  iii.,  c  7,  p.  388.)— 2.  (Hist,  de  la 
Med.)— 3.  (Pseado-llippocr.,  De  Vict.  Rat.,  lib.  iii.,  in  fin.)— 4. 
*li.,  19.)—  5.  (Gen.,  jdiii.,  34.— Cant.,  t.,  1  ;  and  perhaps  Gen., 
r..  91.) — 6.  (Compare  Celsus,  De  Medio.,  i.,  3,  p.  31,  ed.  Ar- 


gent.)—7.  (De  Rat.  Vict,  in  Morb.  Acot..  p.  63.)— 8.  (lib.  iii., 
p.  710.)— ».  (Do  Medic,  i.,  3,  p.  SB.)— 10  (Ibid.,  p.  99.)— II. 
(laid.,  p.  270—1*.  (See  also  Plin.,  H.  N.,  x«i.,  d)— 13.  (ad 
Art.,  xiii.,  5S.)— 14.  (Cic,  Pro  Deiot.,  c.  7.)— 1  J.  (Suet.,  Vitell., 
a  13. -Dion  Cass.,  Ixt.,  *.)— 10.  (Jot.,  Sat.,  »i.,  4*7,  4*8.) 
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so  that  it  might  truly  be  said,  in  the  strong  language 
of  Seneca,1  "  Vonamt,  ut  tda.nl ;  edunt,  ut  tc 
mant."*  By  some  the  practice  was  thought  so  ef- 
fectual for  strengthening  the  constitution,  that  it 
was  the  constant  regimen  of  all  the  athlete,  or  pro- 
fessed wrestlers,  trained  for  the  public  shows,  in 
order  to  make  them  more  robust.  Celsus,  howev- 
er,' warns  his  readers  against  the  too  frequent  use 
of  emetics  without  necessity,  and  merely  for  luxury 
and  gluttony,  and  says  that  no  one  who  has  any  re- 
gard for  his  health,  and  wishes  to  live  to  old  age, 
ought  to  make  it  a  daily  practice.4 

DIAGR'APHEIS  (dmypopetf).    {Vid.  Ersraoaa.) 

DIAITETAI  (ttaiTnrai).  The  duurnral,  or  ar- 
bitrators mentioned  by  the  Athenian  orators,  were 
of  two  kinds ;  the  one  public,  and  appointed  by  lot 
(ittypuToi),  the  other  private,  and  chosen  (alperoi) 
by  the  parties  who  referred  to  them  the  decision  of 
a  disputed  point,  instead  of  trying  it  before  a  court 
of  justice ;  the  judgments  of  both,  according  to 
Aristotle,  being  founded  on  equity  rather  than  law 
(6  yap  iiaiTnTi/e  to  hrumic  ipi,  6  ii  ducao-riic  tov  vo- 
pov*).  We  shall,  in  the  first  place,  treat  of  the  iuu- 
tvtoI  Kkqpuroi,  following,  as  closely  as  possible,  the 
order  and  statements  of  Hudtwalcker  in  his  treatise 
"  Uebcr  die  offentlichenund  Privat-Schiedtrtchler  Dii- 
tetenin  Allien,  and  den  Process  vor  demelben." 

According  to  Suidas,'  the  public  duun/ral  were 
required  to  be  not  less  than  SO  years  of  age ;  ac- 
cording to  Pollux7  and  Hesychius,  not  less  than  60 
With  respect  to  their  number  there  is  some  difficu) 
ty,  in  consequence  of  a  statement  of  Ulpian,'  ac- 
cording to  which  it  was  440,  t.  e.,  44  for  each  tribe 
(i/aav  di  rtaaapa;  koX  Ttooapanovra,  naff  inuaTV* 
dtiAiJv).  This  number,  however,  appears  so  unne- 
cessarily large,  more  especially  when  it  is  consid 
ered  that  the  Attic  orators  frequently  speak  of  odIt 
one  arbitrator  in  each  case,  that  some  writers  have, 
with  good  reason,  supposed  the  reading  should  be, 
ffaav  6i  TeocapoKOVTQ,  rtooaptc  *•  I-  4>-  At  any  rate, 
litigious  as  the  Athenians  were,  it  seems  that  4* 
must  have  been  enough  for  all  purposes. 

The  words  xaff  ituo-rav  Qviqv  imply  that  each 
tribe  had  its  own  arbitrator ;  an  inference  which  ia 
supported  by  Demosthenes,'  where  he  speaks  of  the 
arbitrators  of  the  CEneid  and  Erectheid  tribes ;  aa 
well  as  by  Lysias,"  who,  in  the  words  npooKM)oi't/i'- 
vof  airbv  irpdf  voic  rj  ^irtroOouvriit  StKuQnrrac,  is 
thought  to  allude  to  the  diarniTaioT  the  Hippothoon- 
tid  tribe.  With  regard  to  the  election  of  these  offi- 
cers, it  is  doubtful  whether  they  were  chosen  by  the 
members  of  the  tribe  for  which  they  adjudicated,  or 
in  a  general  assembly  of  the  people.  Hudtwalcker 
inclines  to  the  latter  supposition,  as  being  more 
probable ;  we  do  not  think  so  ;  for  it  seems  just  as 
likely,  if  not  more  so,  that  the  four  arbitrators  of 
each  tribe  were  chosen  in  an  assembly  of  the  tribe 
itself.  Again,  whether  (hey  were  appointed  for  life, 
or  only  for  a  definite  period,  is  not  expressly  men 
tioned  by  the  orators;  but  as  none  of  the  Athenian 
magistrates,  with  the  exception  of  the  Areiopagites, 
remained  permanently  in  office,  and  Demosthenes" 
speaks  of  the  last  day  of  the  11th  month  of  the 
year  as  being  the  last  day  of  the  oWrsrai  (y  rrXcv- 
rata  iyitpa  nn>  Aiain/rur),  it  seems  almost  certain 
that  they  were  elected  for  a  year  only.  The  only 
objection  to  this  conclusion  arises  from  a  statement 
in  a  fragment  of  Isauis,"  where  an  arbitrator  is 
spoken  of  as  being  engaged  on  a  suit  for  two  years 
(duo  tn»  nriJ  itairrroi  tjjv  iixnv  txovrot) :  if,  howev- 
er, we  admit  the  conjectural  reading  tuv  itaiTtrruv, 


1.  (Cons,  ad  HeW.,  9  •  10.)— S.  (Compare  Seneca,  De  Provid., 
4,  ,  11  .—Id.,  Epist.,  OS,  ♦  SI.)— 3.  (1.  c,p.  98,)— 4.  (See  Mid- 
dleton's  Life  of  Cicero.— Casanbon  ad  Suet.,  1.  c.)-  S.  (Rbet , 
i,  13.)— 8.  (s.t.)— 7.  (Tiii.,  130.)— 8.  (DemoMh.,0.  Mcj.1.  ML 
1J  »-A  cEnerj.,  114S,S5.)-iO.(cPancL,7SI.)— U.(cMairi, 
MS,  IS./—  IS,    f  Sol.ed.Reiake.) 
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the  meaning  woujd  be  in  accordance  with  what  we 
infer  from  other  authorities,  and  would  only  imply 
that  the  same  cause  came  before  the  arbitrators  of 
two  different  years,  a  case  which  might  not  unfre- 
quently  happen ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  reading  of 
the  text  is  correct,  we  must  suppose  that  it  was 
sometimes  necessary  or  convenient  to  re-elect  an 
arbitrator  for  the  decision  of  a  particular  case. 

After  discussing  this  subject,  Hudtwalcker  raises 
the  question  whether  or  not  the  public  iuurtfrai 
look  any  general  oath  before  entering  upon  their  du- 
ties. The  point  is  not  one  of  great  importance,  and 
therefore  we  shall  only  observe  that  such  a  guaran- 
tee would  seem  to  be  unnecessary  ;  for  we  read  of 
their  taking  oaths  previous  to  giving  judgment  in  the 
particular  cases  which  came  before  them.1  From 
this  circumstance  we  should  infer  that  no  oath  was 
exacted  from  them  before  they  entered  upon  office : 
Hudtwalcker  is  of  the  contrary  opinion,  and  sug- 
gests that  the  purport  of  their  oath  of  office  (and- 
tad)  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Heliastic  oath 
given  by  Demosthenes.* 

The  iuunrrai  of  the  different  tribes  appear  to 
have  sat  in  different  places ;  as  temples,  halls,  and 
courts  of  justice,  if  not  wanted  for  other  purposes. 
Those  of  the  CEneid  and  the  Erectheid  tribes  met 
in  the  helieea;'  we  read  of  others  holding  a  court  in 
the  delphinium,*  and  also  in  the  trroa  irouciAiJ.' 
Again  we  are  told  of  slaves  being  examined  by  the 
itain/Tai,  sitting  for  that  purpose,  under  the  appel- 
lation of  Paaaviorai  (vid.  Bakanos),  in  the  hephais- 
teium,  or  Temple  of  Hephaistos.'  Moreover,  we  are 
toid  of  private  arbitrators  meeting  iu  the  Temple  of 
Athena  on  the  Acropolis;  and,  if  the  amended 
reading  of  Pollux'  is  correct,  we  are  informed  by 
him,  in  general  terms,  that  the  arbitrators  formerly 
held  their  courts  in  the  temples  (Atjruw  iv  Upolt 
niXa).  Harpocratitm  also'  contrasts  the  dicasts 
with  the  arbitrators,  observing  that  the  former  had 
regularly  appointed  courts  of  justice  (iinoiedery- 
•ova.) 

Another  point  of  difference  was  the  mode  of  pay- 
ment, inasmuch  as  the  dicasts  received  an  allow- 
ance from  the  state,  whereas  the  only  remuneration 
of  the  iuunrrai  was  a  drachma  deposited  as  a  nap- 
ornate*  by  the  complainant  on  the  commencement 
of  the  suit,  the  same  sum  being  also  paid  for  the  civ- 
ruaoaia,  and  every  imo/iooia  sworn  during  the  pro- 
wed  ings." 

The  mpaoraait  of  which  we  have  been  speaking 
is  the  same  as  the  fyxixp*!  votl  Xtmofuxprvpiov  men- 
tioned by  Demosthenes."  The  defendant  in  this 
ease  had  failed  to  give  evidence  as  he  ought  to 
have  done,  and  therefore  the  plaintiff  commenced 
proceedings  against  him  for  this  arbitrary  neglect 
before  the  arbitrators  in  the  principal  suit,  the  first 
step  of  which  was  tbe  payment  of  the  Kapaoraoit. 

ITje  public  arbitrators  Were  tmiOwot,  i.  «,  every 
one  who  had,  or  fancied  he  bad,  a  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  them  for  their  decisions,  might  pro- 
ceed against  them  by  tlaayyeXia,  or  information 
laid  before  the  senate.  For  this  purpose,  says  Ul- 
pun,  whose  statement  is  confirmed  by  Demosthe- 
nes1* in  the  case  of  Straton,  the  public  ditetets  were, 
towards  the  close  of  their  year  of  office,  and  during 
the  latter  days  of  the  month  Thargelion,  required  to 
present  themselves  in  some  fixed  place,  probably 
scar  the  senate-house,  that  they  might  be  ready  to 
inswer  any  charge  brought  against  them,  of  which 


1.  IIwbl  De  thecoff.  Hand.,  p.  54. — Demostfa.,  o.  Callip.,  p. 
KM.)—  S.  (c  Timocr,  747.)—*.  (Demoath..  c  Eierg..  1143, 
*>.)~4.  (Id.,  o  Boot.,  ii.,  1011.)— 5.  (W,  e.  Staph.,  i.,  1100.) — 
a.  (boer.,  TpomCMl,  SI,  ed.  Better.)— 7.  (Onom.,  Tiii,  1«S.) 
—8.  («.  t.)—B.  (Pollux,  Onom,  Tiii.,  •».>— 10.  (Potlui,  Tiii..  M 
ami  1x7.— Harpocr,  a.  v.  —  Compere  Blckh,  toI.  ii.,  p.  907, 
nul.)- II.  (c  Timothy  1100.)—  1*.  (o.  Maid.) 
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they  received  a  previous  notice.  The  ptiniahoeat, 
in  case  of  condemnation,  was  un/iia,  or  the  loss  of 
civic  rights.  Harpocration,1  however,  informs  us 
that  the  elaayycXia  against  the  arbttiators  was 
brought  before  the  dicasts  or  judges  of  the  regular 
courts ;  but  this  probably  happened  only  on  appeal, 
or  in  cases  of  great  importance,  inasmuch  as  the 
fiovXfi  could  not  inflict  a  greater  penalty  than  a  fine 
of  600  drachma;  with  urifiia. 

We  may  now  discuss  the  competency  of  the  disj- 
tetaj,  i.  «.,  the  extent  of  their  jurisdiction,  with  re- 
spect to  which  Pollux*  states,  that  in  former  times 
no  suit  was  brought  into  a  court  before  it  had  been 
investigated  by  the  disetets  (nuXai  aiituia  dixi)  irpi» 
inl  SuuTirruc  tTJStlv  ttajiycro).  There  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  the  word  vaXai  here  refers  to  a 
time  which  was  ancient  with  reference  to  the  age 
of  the  Athenian  orators,  and  therefore  that  this  pre- 
vious investigation  was  no  longer  requisite  in  the 
days  of  Demosthenes  and  his  contemporaries.  Still 
we  find  the  diaetetre  mentioned  by  them  in  very 
many  cases  of  civil  actions,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  magistrates,  whose  duty  it  was  to  bring  ac- 
tions into  court  (tiadyeiv),  encouraged  the  process 
before  the  arbitrators,  as  a  means  of  saving  the 
state  the  payment  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  due  to  the  dicasts.'  Hudtwalcker  is  accord- 
ingly of  opinion  that  the  dieetets  were  competent  to 
act  in  all  cases  of  civil  action  for  restitution  or  com- 
pensation, but  not  of  penal  or  criminal  indictments 
(ypafai) ;  and,  moreover,  that  it  rested  with  the  com- 
plainant whether  his  cause  was  brought  before  them 
m  the  first  instance,  or  sent  at  once  to  a  higher 
court  of  judicature.4 

But,  besides  hearing  cases  of  this  sort,  the  itaatf 
rai  sat  as  commissioners  of  inquiry  on  matters  of 
fact  which  could  not  be  conveniently  examined  in  a 
court  of  justice,'  just  as  what  is  called  an  "  issue" 
is  sometimes  directed  by  our  own  Court  of  Chan- 
cery to  an  inferior  court,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  a 
question  offset,  to  be  determined  by  a  jury.  Either 
party  in  a  suit  could  demand  or  challenge  (irpoxa- 
XeUrdat)  an  inquiry  of  this  sort  before  an  arbitra- 
tor, the  challenge  being  called  npdxXipnf :  a  term 
which  was  also  applied  to  the  "  articles  of  agree- 
ment" by  which  the  extent  and  object  of  the  inqui- 
ry were  defined.*  Many  instances  of  these  npo- 
xXiioiit  are  found  in  the  orators ;  one  of  the  most 
frequent  is  the  demand  or  offer  to  examine  by  tor 
ture  a  slave  supposed  to  be  cognizant  of  a  matter  in 
dispute,  tbe  damage  which  might  result  to  the  own- 
er of  the  slave  being  guarantied  by  the  party  who 
demanded  the  examination.'  See  also  Demosthe- 
nes,' who  observes  that  the  testimony  of  a  slave, 
elicited  by  torture,  was  thought  of  more  value  by 
the  Athenians  than  the  evidence  of  freemen.  ( Vid. 
Basanos.)  Another  instance,  somewhat  similar  to 
the  last,  was  the  irpd/iAi;<Hf  etc  ftaprvpiav,'  where  a 
party  proposed  to  his  opponent  that  the  decision  of 
a  disputed  point  should  be  determined  by  the  evi- 
dence of  a  third  party."  Sometimes,  also,  we  read 
of  a  nponfaiotf,  by  which  a  party  was  challenged  to 
allow  the  examination  of  documents,  as  wills," 
deeds,  bankers'  books,  etc.1' 

It  is  manifest  that  the  forms  and  objects  of  a 
npoicX>i<n(  would  vary  according  to  the  matter  in 
dispute,  and  the  evidence  which  was  producible; 
we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  adding 
that  the  term  was  also  used  when  a  party  chat 
lenged  his  adversary  to  make  his  allegation  under 


1.  (a.  t.)— x.  (Tiii,  I**.)-*.  (BSekb,  vol.  i,  p.  117,  tmd)- 
4.  (Demoath,  c  Androt,  tbl,  18.)—*.  (Benumb.,  a  Staph, 
1106.)— 0.  (Demoath,  c.  New.,  1387.)  — 7.  iHurocr,  a.  a 
npaVXaiif.)— 8.  (Onator ,  i,  874.)— 0.  (Pollux,  Tiii.,  02.)— 1* 
(Antiphon,  de  Choreut,  p  144,  ed.Beiker.)— 11.  (Demoath,!- 
Staph,  1 104.)— lx.  (Id.,o  Timoth.,  1197,  I.) 
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the  sanction  of  an  oath,  or  offered  to  Make  his  own 
statements  under  the  same  obligation.1 

The  presumption  or  prepossession  which  might 
arise  from  a  voluntary  oath  in  the  last  case,  might 
be  met  by  a  similar  irpoxAqo-tr,  tendered  by  the  op- 
posite party,  to  which  the  original  challenger  ap- 
pears to  have  had  the  option  of  consenting  or  not, 
as  he  might  think  proper.'  In  all  cases  where  any 
of  these  investigations  or  depositions  were  made  be- 
fore the  dietete,  we  may  conclude  with  Hudt- 
walcker,'  that  they  might  be  called  as  witnesses  in 
subsequent  stages  of  the  action,  either  to  state  the 
evidence  they  had  taken,  or  to  produce  the  docu- 
ments they  had  examined,  and  which  were  depos- 
ited by  them  in  an  echinus.  (Vid.  Appkllatio, 
Gsiee.) 

We  will  now  speak  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
trials  before  the  public  arbitrators ;  these  were  of 
two  sorts :  1st  When  two  parties  agreed  by  a  regu- 
lar contract  to  refer  a  matter  in  dispute  to  a  judge 
or  judges  selected  from  them.  3dly.  When  a  cause 
was  brought  before  a  public  arbitrator,  without  any 
such  previous  compromise,  and  in  the  regular  course 
of  law.  The  chief  difference  seems  to  have  been 
that,  in  case  of  a  reference  by  contract  between  two 
parties,  the  award  was  final,  and  no  appeal  could 
be  brought  before  another  court,  though  the  unsuc- 
cessful party  might,  in  some  instances,  move  for  a 
new  trial  (li/vjui  ovaav  ivriXaxetv*).  Except  in  this 
point  of  non-appeal,  an  arbitrator  who  was  selected 
from  the  public  dtaiTt/Tai  by  litigant  parties,  seems 
to  have  been  subject  to  the  same  liabilities,  and  to 
have  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  those  parties  as 
an  arbitrator  appointed  by  lot :  the  course  of  pro- 
ceeding also  appears  to  have  been  the  same  before 
both,*  an  account  of  which  is  given  below.  It 
must,  however,  be  first  stated,  that  there  are  strong 
reasons  in  support  of  Hudtwalcker's  opinion,  that 
whenever  a  suiter  wished  to  bring  an  action  before 
one  or  more  of  the  public  ditetetse,  he  applied  to  one 
of  the  many  officers  called  eloayuyeic,'  whose  duty 
it  was  to  bring  the  cause  (tloayuv)  into  a  proper 
court.  By  some  such  officer,  at  any  rate,  a  requi- 
site number  of  arbitrators  was  allotted  to  the  com- 
plainant, care  being  taken  that  they  were  of  the 
same  tribe  as  the  defendant.'  Pollux*  informs  us 
that  if  a  6uuninj(  refused  to  hear  a  cause,  he  might 
be  punished  with  arifua :  but  it  appears  that  under 
extraordinary  circumstances,  and  after  hearing  the 
case,  a  dieetetes  sometimes  refused  to  decide  him- 
self, and  referred  the  parties  to  a  court  of  justice 
(owe  ineyvu  rijf  Hkijc,  u/U'  kfrjKtv  fijtas  rif  rd  dutaa- 
riptov'). 

We  may  now  state  the  process  before  the  public 
distets.  After  complaint  made,  and  payment  of 
the  leapaoToaic,  the  plaintiff  supported  his  averment 
by  an  oath,  to  the  effect  that  his  accusation  was 
true,  which  the  defendant  met  by  a  like  oath  as  to 
the  matter  of  his  defence.  When  the  oath  (ivro- 
uoala)  had  been  thus  taken  by  the  parties,  the  arbi- 
trators entered  upon  the  inquiry,  heard  witnesses, 
examined  documents,  and  held  as  many  conferences 
(ovvodot)  with  the  parties  as  might  be  necessary  for 
the  settlement  of  the  question.10  The  day  of  pro- 
nouncing judgment  (17  diroduo-if  rifc  dtnajr11)  was 
probably  fixed  by  law,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
name  (9  icvpla  scil.  %/iepa)  by  which  it  is  called  in 
the  orators  ;  it  might,  however,  with  consent  of 
both  parties,  be  postponed.    The  verdict  given  was 


1.  (Demoath,  c  Apat.,  898.— c  Con.,  1889,  II.)— 1.  (Demoath, 
Tlmoth,  laOS.— Compare  Ariat,  Rhet,  i.,  18.)— 3.  (p.  48.)— 4. 
(Demoath,  e.  Meid,  Ml.)— 5.  (Demoath,  0.  Meid,  Ml.)— 6. 
"         lh.,  o.  Laorit,,  940,  5.— Id.,  o.  Pantan,  976, 10.— PoUux, 


Oumnvnii.,  MO— 7.  (Harpocr.,  a.  t.  Amiti*™/.)— 8.  (Onom, 
«iu.,  146.)— 9.  (Demoath,  c  Phorm.,  913.— Wachemuth,  ii.,  t 
Mk>-10.  (See  authorities,  Hudt,  p.  80.)— 11.  (Demoath,  c. 
,  1183.) 
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oountersigiied  by  the  proper  authorities,  perhaps  by 
the  claayuyttc,  and  thereby  acquired  its  validity. 
The  archons,  mentioned  by  Demosthenes1  as  hav- 
ing signed  a  judgment,  were  probably  thesmothets, 
as  the  action  was  a  <S«ij  Kaniryopicu;,  which  is,  more- 
over, called  an  bri/woc  data  ftvuv  d««j,  i.  «.,  an 
action  where  the  plaintiff  was  not  required  to  as- 
sess the  damages  (eutimare  litem),  the  penalty,  ia 
case  of  a  verdict  for  him,  being  determined  by  law : 
this  alone  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  distetas 
sometimes  decided  in  oases  where  the  plaintiff  sued 
for  damages,  as  distinguished  from  those  in  which 
he  sought  restitution  of  rights  or  property ;  nor,  in- 
deed, does  there  seem  any  reason  for  supposing 
that  their  jurisdiction  was  not  extended  to  the  uyu- 
ver  Tuurroi,  or  actions  where  the  plaintiff  was  re- 
quired to  assess  or  lay  his  damages,  provided  the 
assessment  did  not  exceed  some  fixed  amount.  In 
support  of  this  opinion  we  may  adduce  the  authority 
of  Pollux,*  who  expressly  states  that  the  plaintiff 
might  assess  his  damages  before  the  arbitrators, 
when  the  law  did  not  do  so  for  him  (evtyprnjiev  tv 
T<f>  ypa/iftareiip  rd  tynXiiiia  xai  rd  riju^ia). 

If  the  defendant  were  not  present  on  the  proper 
day  to  make  his  last  defence,  judgment  went  against 
him  by  default  (ipifW  ufoe),  the  arbitrator  being 
obliged  to  wait  till  the  evening  (tyi  ii/ilpaf'). 
Sometimes,  however,  the  time  of  pronouncing  sen- 
tence was  deferred  in  consequence  of  a  deposition 
(■inruftoaia*)  alleging  a  satisfactory  cause  for  post- 
ponement, such  as  sickness,  absence  from  town, 
military  service,  or  other  reasons.  To  substantiate 
these,  the  applicant,  when  possible,  appeared  per- 
sonally ;  but  if  a  party  was  prevented  from  appear* 
ing  on  the  day  of  trial  by  any  unexpected  event, 
the  virofiooia  might  be  made  on  oath  by  authorized 
friends.'  The  viro/ioaia  might  be  met  by  a  counter- 
statement  (avdviru/iooia)  from  the  opposite  parly, 
affirming  his  belief  that  the  reasons  alleged  were 
fictitious  or  colourable.  In  connexion  with  this 
point,  we  may  observe  that,  according  to  Pollux,* 
the  motion  for  a  new  trial  could  only  be  sustained 
in  cases  where  the  applicant  had  made  a  inrw/iooia, 
and  demurred  either  personally  or  by  proxy  against 
the  passing  of  judgment  on  the  regular  day.  More- 
over, it  was  incumbent  on  the  party  who  wished 
for  a  new  trial  to  move  for  it  within  ten  days  after 
judgment  had  been  pronounced,  and  even  then  he 
was  obliged  to  take  a  kind  of  inu/iooia,  to  the  effect 
that  his  absence  on  the  proper  day  was  involuntary 
(ifwaac  [tit  ixuv  ixTuireiv  rr/v  iiatrav1).  In  default 
of  compliance  with  these  conditions,  the  previous 
sentence  was  confirmed.'  We  are  told  also  by 
Photius,*  that  it  was  competent  for  plaintiff  as  well 
as  defendant  to  move  for  a  new  trial  on  the  grounds 
we  have  mentioned.  When  it  was  granted,  the 
former  verdict  was  set  aside  (v  ipi/tv  Mvrro),  and 
the  parties  went  again  before  an  arbitrator,  probably 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  eiaayuyti;,  to 
whom  application  had  been  made  in  the  first  in- 
stance. The  process  itself  is  called  ixn'X^ftf  in 
Greek,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  confined  tr 
trials  before  the  6iarri)Tal :  the  corresponding  term 
in  Roman  law  is  rettauratio  ercmoAicii. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  only  means  of  setting 
aside  a  judgment,  inasmuch  as  it  might  also  be  ef- 
fected by  an  Iftaif,  or  appeal  to  the  higher  courts 
(vid.  Appellatio,  Gekki),  and  if  false  evidence  had 
been  tendered,  by  a  dur»  mkotixviuv.1'  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  consequent  upon  non-com- 


1.  (c  Meid.,  MS.)— 3.  (Wii.,  1*70— 3.  (Demoath,  c.  Maid- 
Mi.— Id.,  c.  Timoth,  1190.)—*.  (Pollux,  Tiii,  00.— Harp«r.,  » 
t.)— $.  (Demoath,  c.  Olymp,  1174,  4. — Pollux,  Onom.,  Tiii., 
S6.)— 0.  (riii.,  60.)— 7.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  Tiii.,  60.)— 8.  (Demoath. 
c.  Meid.,  643.)— 9.  (Lex,  a.  v.  Mi)  otW  thai.)— 10.  (Haipon 
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pliance  with  a  final  judgment,  see  Enkchyba  and 
Exoules  Due. 

We  will  now  speak  of  the  strictly  private  arbi- 
trators, chosen  by  mutual  agreement  between  con- 
tending parties,  and  therefore  generally  distinguished 
by  the  title  aksrrci,  of  whom  it  must  be  understood 
that  they  were  not  selected  from  the  diaiTijrai  of 
the  tribes.  The  powers  with  which  they  were  in- 
vested were,  as  we  might  suppose,  not  always  the 
same ;  sometimes  they  were  merely  iiaXKaxTiu,  or 
chosen  to  effect  a  compromise  or  reconciliation: 
thus  Isnus1  speaks  of  arbitrators  offering  either  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  if  they  could,  without 
taking  an  oath,  or  to  make  an  award  (AiroaWveoflai) 
upon  oath.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
were  purely  referees,  and  then  their  powers  de- 
pended upon  the  terms  of  the  agreement  of  refer- 
ence ;  if  these  powers  were  limited,  the  arbitration 
was  a  iiatra  M  fontf.*  The  agreement  was  not 
merely  a  verbal  contract  (ttipulatio),  but  drawn  up 
in  writing  (hnrpoiri)  Kari  owdqicaf*),  and  signed  by 
the  parties ;  it  fixed  the  number  of  referees  (gener- 
ally three),  determined  how  many  unanimous  votes 
were  necessary  for  a  valid  decision,  and  probably 
reserved  or  prohibited,  as  the  case  might  be,  a  right 
of  appeal  to  other  authorities.' 

If  there  were  no  limitations,  these  Stain/Tat  were 
then,  so  to  speak,  arbitrators  proper,  according  to 
the  definition  of  Festus  :*  "  Arbiter  dieitur  judex, 
quad  tortus  ret  hobeot  arbitrium  et  potettatem,"  More- 
over, no  appeal  could  be  brought  against  their  judg- 
ment ;*  though  we  read  of  an  instance  of  a  party 
having  persuaded  his  opponent  to  leave  a  matter  to 
the  arbitration  of  three  persons  ;  and  afterward, 
when  be  found  they  were  likely  to  decide  against 
himself,  going  before  one  of  the  public  arbitrators 
("Eiri  riv  tXupurbv  tiaiTtirr/v  iXBuv1).  We  should, 
however,  suppose  that  in  this  case  there  was  no 
written  amOquti.  The  award  was  frequently  given 
under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  and  had  the  same 
force  as  the  judgment  which  proceeded  from  a 
court  of  law,  so  that  it  might  be  followed  by  a  t'uai 
IfoiXr/c'  We  may  add,  that  these  private  diamrrai 
are  spoken  of  as  sitting  b>  t&  lepQ,  b>  t<j>  'rfyaurreiy, 
and  that  in  some  cases  it  was  customary  to  give 
notice  of  their  appointment  to  the  proper  archon  or 
magistrate  (iirojiptiv  npdr  rijw  ttpx>P>),  who,  as  Hudt- 
walcker  suggests,  may  have  acted  as  an  tlaayoysvg 
in  the  case.' 

DIAMARTYRIA  (iiaftaprvpia)  was  a  solemn 
protest  against  the  proceedings  at  the  anacrisis,  in 
nearly  all  causes,  whether  public  or  private.  It 
purported  that  the  action  pending  could  or  could 
not  be  brought  into  court,  and  operated  as  a  Iur 
derance  to  its  farther  progress  until  this  question  was 
decided.  The  protest  was,  like  all  the  other  pro- 
ceedings at  an  anacrisis,  put  in  in  writing,  together 
with  the  evidence  requisite  for  its  corroboration, 
and  the  question  raised  by  it  was  decided  by  the 
tribunal  that  had  cognizance  of  the  original  cause. 
The  only  peculiarity  in  the  conduct  of  the  trial 
seems  to  have  been,  that  the  party  against  whom 
the  protest  was  made  was  the  first  to  address  the 
court.  According  to  Harpocration,  the  plaintiff 
was  entitled  to  adopt  this  method  of  proceeding 
irst,  and  the  protest  was  only  allowed  to  the  de- 
fendant upon  his  antagonist's  omitting  to  do  so ; 
but,  besides  the  two  original  parties,  we  are  told 
that  a  third  {6  povM/tevof)  might  interpose  by  pro- 
test, and  thus  pro  tempore  substitute  himself  for  one 
of  the  litigants.    It  seems  probable  that  the  epo- 


belia,  or  sixth  part  of  the  damages  estimated  in  tns 
original  cause,  was  forfeited  in  some  diamartyrise,* 
when  the  protester  failed  in  obtaining  a  filth  of  th« 
voices  of  the  dicasts ;  and  in  others,  a  deposite  (ira 
pturaraooXi?*)  was  forfeited  by  the  unsuccessful  party 
to  his  opponent.* 

DIAMASTIGO'SIS  (ttafiaoTlyooie)  was  a  solem- 
nity performed  at  Sparta  at  the  festival  of  Artemis 
Orthia,  whose  temple  was  called  Limnteon,  from  its 
situation  in  a  marshy  part  of  the  town*  The  solem- 
nity was  this :  Spartan  youths  (tyi?fo<)  were  scour- 
ged on  the  occasion  at  the  altar  of  Artemis,  by 
persons  appointed  for  the  purpose,  until  their  blood 
gushed  forth  and  covered  the  altar.  The  scourging 
itself  was  preceded  by  a  preparation,  by  which  those 
who  intended  to  undergo  the  diamastigosis  tried  to 
harden  themselves  against  its  pains.  Pausanias 
describes  the  origin  of  the  worship  of  Artemis  Or- 
thia, and  of  the  diamastigosis,  in  the  following 
manner :  A  wooden  statue  of  Artemis,  which  Ores- 
tes had  brought  from  Tauris,  was  found  in  a  bush 
by  Astrabanes  and  Alopecns,  the  sons  of  Irbus. 
The  two  men  were  immediately  struck  mad  at  the 
sight  of  it.  The  Limnaeans  and  the  inhabitants  of 
other  neighbouring  places  then  offered  sacrifices  to 
the  goddess;  but  a  quarrel  ensued  among  them,  in 
which  several  individuals  were  killed  at  the  altar 
of  Artemis,  who  now  demanded  atonement  for  the 
pollution  of  her  sanctuary.  From  henceforth  hu- 
man victims  were  selected  by  lot  and  offered  to 
Artemis,  until  Lycurgus  introduced  the  scourging 
of  young  men  at  her  altar  as  a  substitute  for  human 
sacrifices. 

The  diamastigosis,  according  to  this  account, 
was  a  substitute  for  human  sacrifice,  and  Lycurgus 
made  it  also  serve  his  purpose  of  education,  in  so 
far  as  he  made  it  a  part  of  the  system  of  hardeniag 
the  Spartan  youths  against  bodily  sufferings.'  Ac- 
cording to  another  far  less  probable  account,  the 
diamastigosis  originated  in  a  circumstance,  record- 
ed by  Plutarch,'  which  happened  before  the  battle 
ofPlateeae. 

The  worship  of  Artemis  Orthia  was  unquestion- 
ably very  ancient,  and  the  diamastigosis  only  a  step 
from  barbarism  towards  civilization.  Many  anec- 
dotes are  related  of  the  courage  and  intrepidity 
with  which  young  Spartans  bore  the  lashes  of  the 
scourge;  some  even  died  without  uttering  a  mur- 
mur at  their  sufferings,  for  to  die  under  the  strokes 
was  considered  as  honourable  a  death  as  that  on 
the  field  of  battle.' 

DIAN'OMAI  or  DIADOSEIS  (iiavo/iai  or  Siaio- 
oett)  were  public  donations  to  the  Athenian  people, 
which  corresponded  to  the  Roman  congiaria.  (Vid. 
Conoiiriuh.)  To  these  belong  the  free  distribu- 
tions of  corn,'  the  cleruchie  (vid.  Clkbuchi),  the 
revenues  from  the  mines,  and  the  money  of  the 
theorica.     (Vid.  Theobicon.)' 

DIA'PHANE  EIMATA  (6ta$av>t  «Wa)  were 
garments  similar  to  the  celebrated  Coa  vettet  of 
the  Romans ;  but  as  they  are  mentioned  in  Aris- 
tophanes and  the  earlier  Greek  writers  (iia+av% 
Xtrovia,1*  ifiaria  tiafaivovra."),  they  were  probably 
made  of  muslin  and  not  of  silk,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  material  of  which  the  Cos  vestes  wera 
made.     (Vid.  Cox  Vestw.)" 

DIAPSET-HISIS  (iiafniptoi(\  a  political  institu- 
tion at  Athens,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent 
aliens,  or  such  as  were  the  offspring  of  an  unlawful 


1.  (Da  Diraaog.  HereJ.,  p.  54,  wl.  Bali.)— t.  (laocr.,  e.  Call., 
m.  ed.  Bar*.)— 3.  (Demoath.,  o.  Phono.,  81*.)— 4.  (Iaocr.,  c. 
Call,  tit,  til  Bekk.— Demoath,  c  Apat,  897.;— 4.  (p.  15,  ad. 
KuUar.)  —  •  (Demoath.,  c  Maid,  MS.)  —  7.  (Demoetl  .  c. 
Apheb,  8M.)  — 8.  (Demoath,  o.  Collin,  1M0,  «.)  — «.  <ba- 
■—•,  c  Callip,  1*44. 14— kL,  c  Maid,  Mt,  14.) 


1.  (Plainer,).,  190.— Demoath.,  v.  Leoch,  1096,  12.) — SL 
(Meier.  Att,  Proceae,  040.)— ».  (Platter,  i.,  103.)— 4.  (Pane, 
iii_,  10,0.) — 5.  (Plut.,  Lye,  18.— Inatit.  Laced.,  p.  S44.— Cic, 
Tuec.  Qua»t,  »,*7.)— 6.  (Ariatid,  17.)— 7.  (Compare  MflUert 
Doriana,  ii.,  0,  Q  (1,  note  k,  and  if,  5,  4  8,  note  e. — Manao,  Spar 
la,  i,  a,  16*0—8.  (Arietoph,  Veep.,  715.) — 0.  (BAckh,  Paha 
Boon.,  i.,  p.  *8».)— 10.  (Anetoph-,  Lyaiitr,  48.)— II.  (Phikas. 
Pragm,  p.  167,  ad.  Meineke.)— IS.  (Bekier,  ChariUee,  n,  c 
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marriage,  from  assuming  the  rights  of  citizens.  As 
usurpations  of  this  kind  were  not  uncommon  at 
Athens,1  various  measures  had  been  adopted  against 
them  (vid.  Gbaphaixenias  and  Doroiekias);  but 
as  none  of  them  had  the  desired  effect,  a  new  meth- 
od, the  8uty»fttoi{,  was  devised,  according  to  which 
the  trial  on  spurious  citizens  was  to  be  held  by  the 
demote,  within  whose  deme  intruders  were  sus- 
pected to  exist ;  for  if  each  deme  separately  was 
kept  clear  of  intruders,  the  whole  body  of  citizens 
would  naturally  feel  the  benefit.  Every  deme,  there- 
fore, obtained  the  right  or  duty  at  certain  times  to 
revise  its  lexiarchic  registers,  and  to  ascertain 
whether  any  had  entered  their  names  who  had  no 
claims  to  the  rights  of  citizens.  The  assembly  of 
the  demote,  in  which  these  investigations  took 
place,  was  held  under  the  presidency  of  the  de- 
march,  or  some  senator  belonging  to  the  deme;* 
for,  in  the  case  brought  forward  in  the  oration  of 
Demosthenes  against  Eubulides,  we  do  not  find  that 
he  was  demarch,  but  it  is  merely  stated  that  he  was 
a  member  of  the  povfy.  When  the  demote  were 
assembled,  an  oath  was  administered  to  them,  in 
which  they  promised  to  judge  impartially,  without 
favour  towards,  or  enmity  against  those  persons  on 
whom  they  might  have  to  pass  sentence.  The  pres- 
ident then  read  the  names  of  the  demote  from  the 
register,  asking  the  opinion  of  the  assembly  (tutifnt- 
Qi&ofou)  respecting  each  individual,  whether  they 
thought  him  a  true  and  legitimate  citizen  or  not. 
Any  one,  then,  had  the  right  to  say  what  he  thought 
or  knew  of  the  person  in  question  ;  and  when  any 
one  was  impeached,  a  regular  trial  took  place.' 
Pollux4  says  that  the  demote  on  this  occasion  gave 
their  votes  with  leaves,  and  not  with  pebbles,  as  was 
usual ;  but  Demosthenes  simply  calls  them  yrij^ot. 
If  a  person  was  found  guilty  of  having  usurped  the 
rights  of  a  citizen  (djroynj^tfeoflai),  his  name  was 
(truck  from  the  lexiarchic  register,  and  he  himself 
was  degraded  to  the  rank  of  an'  alien.  But  if  he 
did  not  acquiesce  in  the  verdict,  but  appealed  to  the 
great  courts  of  justice  at  Athens,  a  heavier  punish- 
ment awaited  him,  if  he  was  found  guilty  there  also ; 
for  he  was  then  sold  as  a  slave,  and  his  property 
was  confiscated  by  the  state.' 

If  by  any  accident  the  lexiarchic  registers  had 
been  lost  or  destroyed,  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  described  above,  and  likewise 
called  iiaijriiQtoic,  took  place,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  spurious  citizen  from  having  his  name  entered 
in  the  new  registers.' 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  ditnlriftiatt  was 
introduced  at  Athens  in  B.C.  419,  by  one  Demophi- 
lus.'  But  it  has  justly  been  remarked  by  Siebelis 
on  Philochorus,'  that  Harpocration,'  the  apparent 
authority  for  this  supposition,  cannot  be  interpreted 
in  this  sense.  One  dunjnftuiis  is  mentioned  by  Plu- 
tarch" as  early  as  B.C.  446.  Clinton"  has,  more- 
over, shown  that  the  tta^furit  mentioned  by  Har- 
pocration,' in  the  archonship  of  Archias,  does  not 
belong  to  B.C.  419,  but  to  B.C.  347.  Compare 
Hermann ;"  and  Schbmann,"  whose  lengthened  ac- 
count, however,  should  be  read  with  great  care,  as 
he  makes  some  statements  which  seem  to  be  irrec- 
oncilable with  each  other,  and  not  founded  on  good 
authority.  The  source  from  which  we  derive  most 
information  on  this  subject  is  the  oration  of  Demos- 
thenes against  Eubulides. 


1.  (Pint.,  Pericl.,  S7.— Harpocr.,  •.  t.  TlvruiiSf.)— 2.  (Harpocr., 
■■  t.  A4fiao%ef.)— 3.  (DemoeUu,  c  EnbaL,  p.  1304.— .£echin., 
De  Fale.  Lei.,  p.  345.)— I.  (Onam^Tiu.,  18.)— S.  (Dionja.  HaL, 
De  U»o,  c  18,  p.  817,  ed.  Reiake. — Argument,  ad  Demoeth.,  c. 
Bubal.)— 6.  (Deraoeth.,  1.  c,  p.  1306.)— 7.  (SchBmann,  De  Co- 
mitiia.p.  358,  timnsl.— Wachanrath,  Bellen.  Alterta.,  ii.,  1,  p.  32.) 
—8.  (Pragm.,  p.  61.1—9.  (a.  t.  Aio^Wimf.)— 10.  (Pericl.,  37.) 
;r"-  a>?i."*uV  H-  P-  !«■>■->*■  (Manual  of  the  Pol.  Ant.  of 
Greece,  t  123,  n.  14,  Ac.)— 13  (1.  c) 
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DIASIA  (Auloia),  a  great  festival  celebrated  at 
Athens,  without  the  walls  of  tb<»  city  (Ifu  rfr  k6- 
Xmr),  in  honour  of  Zeus,  sun<amcd  lUtiXlxns-1 
The  whole  people  took  part  in  it,  and  the  wealthier 
citizens  offered  victims  (Irptla),  while,  the  poorer 
classes  burned  such  incense  as  their  country  fur- 
nished (<Hftara  brix&pta),  which  the  scholiast  oa 
Thucydides  erroneously  explains  as  cakes  in  the 
shape  of  animals.*  The  diasia  took  place  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  month  of  Anthesterion,'  with  feast 
ing  and  rejoicings,  and  was,  like  most  other  festi- 
vals, accompanied  by  a  fair.4  It  was  this  festival 
at  which  Cylon  was  enjoined  by  an  oracle  to  take 
possession  of  the  acropolis  of  Athens ;  but  he  mis- 
took the  oracle,  and  made  the  attempt  during  the 
celebration  of  the  Olympian  games.'  The  etymol- 
ogy of  iiaaia,  given  by  most  of  the  ancient  gram- 
marians (from  A<rff  and  £09),  is  false ;  the  name  is 
a  mere  derivative  from  dtor,  as  'AnoJMma  front 
'AttoXKuv. 

DIAULOS.    {Vid.  Stadium.) 

DIAZO'MA.     (.Vid.  SvBuajiOVhVK.) 

DICASTE'RION  (Sutaarnpum)  indicates  both  the 
aggregate  judges  that  sat  in  court,  and  the  place  it- 
self in  which  they  held  their  sittings.  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  former,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
article  Dioaites  ;  with  respect  to  the  latter,  our 
information  is  very  imperfect.  In  the  earlier  ages 
there  were  five  celebrated  places  at  Athens  set 
apart  for  the  sittings  of  the  judges,  who  had  cogni- 
zance of  the  graver  causes  in  which  the  loss  of  hu- 
man life  was  avenged  or  expiated,  viz  ,  the  areiopa- 
gites  and  the  ephete.  These  places  were  the  Arei- 
opagus  (vid.  Areiopaqus),  and  the  M  UaXXadiy,  twl 
AeX^mV,  bri  Tlptrravtly,  and  iv  Qptarroi.  The  an- 
tiquity of  these  last  four  is  sufficiently  vouched  for 
by  the  archaic  character  of  the  division  of  the  caus- 
es that  were  appropriated  to  each :  in  the  first  we 
are  told  that  accidental  deaths  were  discussed ;  in 
the  second,  homicides  confessed,  but  justified ;  in 
the  third  there  were  quasi  trials  of  inanimate  things, 
which,  by  falling  and  the  like,  had  occasioned  a  loss 
of  human  life ;  in  the  fourth,  homicides  who  bad 
returned  from  exile,  and  committed  a  fresh  man- 
slaughter, were  appointed  to  be  tried.  With  respect 
to  these  ancient  institutions,  of  which  little  more 
than  the  name  remained  when  the- historical  age 
commenced,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  ancient  Greek  feeling  respect 
ing  murder,  viz.,  that  it  partook  more  of  the  nature 
of  a  ceremonial  pollution  than  a  political  offence,  the 
presiding  judge  was  invariably  the  king  archon,  the 
Athenian  rex  sacrorum  ;  and  that  the  places  in 
which  the  trials  were  held  were  open  to  the  sky,  tc 
avoid  the  contamination  which  the  judges  might 
incur  by  being  under  the  same  roof  with  a  murder- 
er.' The  places,  however,  remained  after  the  office 
of  the  judges  who  originally  sat  there  was  abolish- 
ed ;  and  they  appear  from  Demosthenes*  to  have 
been  occasionally  used  by  the  ordinary  Heliastic 
judges  when  trying  a  cause  of  the  kind  to  which 
they  were  originally  appropriated.  The. most  im- 
portant court  in  later  ages  was  the  Heliea,  in  which, 
we  are  told  by  the  grammarians,  the  weightiest 
causes  were  decided  ;  and  if  so,  we  may  conclude 
the  thesmothete  were  the  presiding  magistrates. 
Besides  this,  ordinary  Heliastic  courts  sat  in  the 
Odeium,  in  the  courts  Trigonon,  the  Greater  (Mei- 
(bi>),  the  Middle  (Meow),  the  Green,  the  Red,  that 
of  Metiochus,  and  the  Parabyston ;  but  of  these  we 
are  unable  to  fix  the  localities,  or  to  what  magis- 
trates it  was  usual  to  apportion  them.    They  were 


1.  (Thucrd.,  I..  IS*.)— *.  (Compare  Xcn.,  Anab.,  Tii.,  8,  '  4. 
— Lueian,  Tim.,  7.— Ariatonh.,  Nab.,  402,  Ac.)— 3.  (Schol.  at) 
Ariateph.,  L  c.)— 4.  (Ariitoph.,  Nub.,  841.)— 5.  (Compete  Par 
lux,  Onom.,  i.,  26.— Saidae,  i.  t.)— 6.  (MatUua),  De  Jud  Ala. 
157.)— 7.  (c.  New.,  1348, 21.) 
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DICASTICON. 


HI  painted  with  their  distinctive  dolours ;  and,  it 
appears,  bad  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  inscribed  over 
the  doorway.  With  the  exception  of  the  Heliaea, 
and  those  in  which  causes  of  murder  were  ti-'ed, 
they  were  probably  protected  from  the  weather. 
The  dicasts  sat  upon  wooden  benches,  which  were 
covered  with  rugs  or  matting  (fiaSia),  and  there 
were  elevations  or  tribunes  ({Iv/iara),  upon  which 
the  antagonist  advocates  stood  during  their  address 
to  the  court.  The  space  occupied  by  the  persons 
engaged  in  the  trial  was  protected  by  a  railing  (ipo- 
fa*ro<f )  from  the  intrusion  of  the  by-standers ;  but 
in  causes  which  bore  upon  the  violation  of  the  mys- 
teries, a  farther  space  of  fifty  feet  all  round  was  en- 
closed by  a  rope,  and  the  security  of  this  barrier 
guarantied  by  the  presence  of  the  public  slaves.1 

DICASTES  (iiKacniK),  in  its  broadest  accepta- 
tion a  judge,  more  peculiarly  denotes  the  Attic 
functionary  of  the  democratic  period,  who,  with 
his  colleagues,  was  constitutionally  empowered  to 
try  and  pass  judgment  upon  all  causes  and  ques- 
tions that  the  laws  and  customs  of  his  country  pro- 
nounced susceptible  of  judicial  investigation.  In 
the  circumstance  of  a  plurality  of  persons  being 
selected  from  the  mass  of  private  citizens,  and 
associated  temporarily  as  representatives  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  people,  adjudicating  between 
its  individual  members,  and  of  such  delegates 
swearing  an  oath  that  they  would  well  and  truly 
discharge  tbe  duties  intrusted  to  them,  there  ap- 
pears some  resemblance  between  the  constitution 
of  the  Attic  dicasterion  and  an  English  jury,  but 
in  nearly  all  other  respects  the  distinctions  between 
them  are  as  great  as  the  intervals  of  space  and 
time  which  separate  their  several  nations.  At 
Athens  the  conditions  of  his  eligibility  were,  that 
the  dicast  should  be  a  free  citizen,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  his  foil  franchise  (bnri/ua),  and  not  less  than 
thirty  years  of  age ;  and  of  persons  so  qualified  six 
thousand  were  selected  by  lot  for  the  service  of  ev- 
ery year.  Of  the  precise  method  of  their  appoint- 
ment our  notices  are  somewhat  obscure;  but  we 
may  gather  from  them  that  it  took  place  every  year 
under  the  conduct  of  the  nine  archons  and  their  of- 
ficial scribe;  that  each  of  these  ten  personages 
drew  by  lot  the  names  of  six  hundred  persons  of 
the  tribe  assigned  to  him ;  that  the  whole  number 
so  selected  was  again  divided  by  lot  into  ten  sec- 
tions of  500  each,  together  with  a  supernumerary 
one,  consisting  of  a  thousand  persons,  from  among 
whom  the  occasional  deficiencies  in  tbe  sections  of 
500  might  be  supplied.  To  each  of  the  ten  sections, 
one  of  tbe  first  ten  letters  of  the  alphabet  was  ap- 
propriated as  a  distinguishing  mark,  and  a  small 
tablet  {Kivajum),  inscribed  with  the  letter  of  the 
section  and  the  name  of  the  individual,  was  deliv- 
ered as  a  certificate  of  his  appointment  to  each  di- 
cast. Three  bronze  plates  found  in  the  Piraeus,  and 
described  by  Dodwell,1  are  supposed  to  have  served 
this  purpose  ;  the  inscriptions  upon  them  consist  of 
the  following  letters  :  A.  AlOAQPOX  +PEA,  E. 
AEINIAZ  AAAIET2,  and  B.  ANTIXAPM02  AA- 
Ktn,  and  bear,  besides,  representations  of  owls  and 
Gorgon  heads,  and  other  devices  symbolie  of  the 
Attic  people.  The  thousand  supernumeraries  had, 
is  afl  probability,  some  different  token ;  bat  of  this 
we  have  no  certain  knowledge. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  exercise  of  his  func- 
tions, the  dicast  was  obliged  to  swear  the  official 
oath ;  which  was  done  in  the  earlier  ages  at  a  place 
called  Ardettns,  without  the  city,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Itissus,  bat  in  after  times  at  some  other  snot, 
of  which  we  are  not  informed.  In  the  time  of  De- 
mosthenes, the  oath  (which  is  given  at  full  length  in 
Demosth.,  e.  Timoe.,  746)  asserted  the  qualification 


1.  [)b».  Att.  Pnxs.,  p.  Ml.)—*.  (Tmreta,  i.,  p.  43*-U7.) 


of  the  dicast,  and  a  solemn  engagement  by  hint  u 
discharge  his  office  faithfully  and  incorruptibly  in 
general,  as  well  as  in  certain  specified  cases  which 
bore  reference  to  the  appointment  of  magistrates,  a 
matter  in  no.  small  degree  under  the  control  of  the 
dicast,  inasmuch  as  few  could  enter  upon  any  office 
without  having  had  their  election  submitted  to  a 
court  for  its  approbation  (vid.  Dokimasia)  ;  and,  no- 
sides  these,  it  contained  a  general  promise  to  sup- 
port the  existing  constitution,  which  the  dicast 
would,  of  course,  be  peculiarly  enabled  to  do,  when 
persons  were  accused  before  him  of  attempting  its 
subversion.  This  oath  being  taken,  and  the  divis- 
ions made  as  above  mentioned,  it  remained  to  as- 
sign tbe  courts  to  the  several  sections  of  dicasts 
in  whioh  they  were  to  sit.  This  was  not  like  the 
first,  an  appointment  intended  to  last  during  the 
year,  but  took  place  under  the  conduct  of  the  the* 
mothetc,  de  novo,  every  time  that  it  was  necessary 
to  empanel  a  number  of  dicasts.  In  ordinary  cases, 
when  one,  two,  or  more  sections  of  600  made  up 
the  complement  of  judges  appropriated  to  trying  the 
particular  kind  of  cause  in  hand,  the  process  was 
extremely  simple.  Two  urns  or  caskets  (Kfajparq- 
pia)  were  produced,  one  containing  tickets  inscribed 
with  tbe  distinctive  letters  of  the  sections,  the  oth- 
er furnished,  in  like  manner,  with  similar  tickets,  to 
indicate  the  courts  in  which  the  sittings  were  to  be 
held.  If  the  cause  was  to  be  tried  by  a  single  section, 
a  ticket  would  be  drawn  simultaneously  from  each 
urn,  and  the  result  announced,  that  section  B,  for 
instance,  was  to  sit  in  court  r ;  if  a  thousand  dicasts 
were  requisite,  two  tablets  would,  in  like  manner,  bo 
drawn  from  the  urn  that  represented  the  sections, 
while  one  was  drawn  from  the  other  as  above  men- 
tioned, and  the  announcement  might  run  that  sec- 
tions A  and  B  were  to  sit  in  court  r,  and  the  liku. 
A  more  complicated  system  must  have  been  adopt- 
ed when  fractional  parts  of  tbe  section  sat  by  them- 
selves, or  were  added  to  other  whole  sections :  but 
what  this  might  have  been  we  can  only  conjecture, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  some  other  process  of  selection 
must  have  prevailed  upon  all  those  occasions  when 
judges  of  a  peculiar  qualification  were  required ;  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  trial  of  violators  of  the  myste- 
ries, when  the  initiated  only  were  allowed  to  judge ; 
and  in  that  of  military  offenders,  who  were  left  to  the 
justice  of  those  only  whose  comrades  they  were,  or 
should  have  been,  at  the  time  when  the  offence  was 
alleged  to  have  been  committed.  It  is  pretty  clear 
that  the  allotment  of  the  dicasts  to  their  several 
courts  for  the  day  took  place,  in  the  manner  above 
mentioned,  in  the  market-place,  and  that  it  was 
conducted  in  all  cases,  except  one,  by  the  thesmo-  - 
theta;  in  that  one,  which  was  when  the  magis- 
trates and  public  officers  rendered  an  account  of 
their  conduct  at  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  of- 
fice, and  defended  themselves  against  all  charges 
of  malversation  in  it  (aid.  Edthdnai),  the  logiste 
were  the  officiating  personages.  As  soon  as  the  al- 
lotment bad  taken  place,  each  dicast  received  a 
staff,  on  which  was  painted  the  letter  and  tbe  colour 
of  the  court  awarded  him,  which  might  serve  both 
as  a  ticket  to  procure  admittance,  and  also  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  any  loiterer  that  might  endeavoui 
clandestinely  to  obtain  a  sitting  after  business  had 
begun.  While  in  court,  and  probably  from  the  hand 
of  the  presiding  magistrate  (jryiwm  dutaoniplov),  be 
received  the  token  or  ticket  that  entitled  him  to 
receive  bis  fee  (iucaorucfo)  from  the  KoXaKptrat. 
This  payment  is  said  to  have  been  first  instituted  by 
Pericles,  and  was  originally  a  single  obolus ;  it  was 
increased  by  Cleon  to  thrice  that  amount  about  the 
88th  Olympiad.' 
DICASTICON.    (Fid.  Dicastzs.) 


1.  (Meier,  Alt.  Pnc,  1*9,  *c) 
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DIKE  (duai)  signifies  generally  any  proceedings 
•i  law  by  one  party  directly  or  mediately  against 
others.1  The  object  of  all  such  actions  is  to  pro- 
tect the  body  politic,  or  one  or  more  of  its  individ- 
ual members,  from  injury  and  aggression;  a  dis- 
tinction which  has  in  most  countries  suggested  the 
division  of  all  causes  into  two  great  classes,  the 
public  and  the  private,  and  assigned  to  each  its  pe- 
culiar form  and  treatment.  At  Athens  the  first  of 
these  was  implied  by  the  terms  public  ducat  or  uyo- 
vrr,  or  still  more  peculiarly  by  ypafai :  causes  of  the 
other  class  were  termed  private  iixai  or  iyuvet,  or 
simply  t'uau  in  its  limited  sense.  There  is  a  still 
farther  subdivision  of  ypafai  into  dq/iooiai  and  Itiuu, 
of  which  the  former  is  somewhat  analogous  to  im- 
peachments for  offences  directly  against  the  state ; 
the  latter  to  criminal  prosecutions,  in  which  the 
state  appears  as  a  party  mediately  injured  in  the 
violence  or  other  wrong  done  to  individual  citizens. 
It  will  be  observed  that  cases  frequently  arise, 
which,  with  reference  to  the  wrong  complained  of, 
may  with  equal  propriety  be  brought  before  a  court 
in  the  form  of  the  ypatf  last  mentioned,  or  in  that 
of  an  ordinary  Hkij,  and  under  these  circumstances 
the  laws  of  Athens  gave  the  prosecutor  an  ample 
choice  of  methods  to  vindicate  his  rights  by  private 
or  public  proceedings,*  much  in  the  same  way  as  a 
plaintiff  in  modern  times  may,  for  the  same  offence, 
prefer  an  indictment  for  assault,  or  bring  his  civil 
action  for  trespass  on  the  person.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  mention  some  of  the  principal  distinctions 
in  the  treatment  of  causes  of  the  two  great  classes 
above  mentioned,  before  proceeding  to  discuss  the 
forms  and  treatment  of  the  private  lawsuit. 

In  a  <Mki7,  only  the  person  whose  rights  were  al- 
leged to  be  affected,  or  the  legal  protector  (icvpioc) 
of  such  person,  if  a  minor,  or  otherwise  incapable 
of  appearing  ruojure,  was  permitted  to  institute  an 
action  as  plaintiff;  in  public  causes,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  few  in  which  the  person  injured  or 
his  family  were  peculiarly  bound  and  interested  to 
act,  any  free  citizen,  and  sometimes,  when  the  state 
was  directly  attacked,  almost  any  alien,  was  em- 
powered to  do  so.  In  all  private  causes,  except 
those  of  IfovXtic,  fitaiuv,  and  ifatpeaeuc,  the  penalty 
or  other  subject  of  contention  was  exclusively  re- 
covered by  the  plaintiff,  while  in  most  others  the 
slate  alone,  or  jointly  with  the  prosecutor,  profited 
by  the  pecuniary  punishment  of  the  offender.  The 
court  fees,  called  prytaneia,  were  paid  in  private, 
but  not  in  public  causes,  and  a  public  prosecutor 
that  compromised  the  action  with  the  defendant 
was  in  most  cases  punished  by  a  fine  of  a  thousand 
drachmae  and  a  modified  disfranchisement,  while 
there  was  no  legal  impediment  at  any  period  of  a 
private  lawsuit  to  the  reconciliation  of  the  litigant 
parties.' 

The  proceedings  in  the  thai  were  commenced  by 
a  summons  to  the  defendant  (irpdaxX^au;)  to  appear 
on  a  certain  day  before  the  proper  magistrate  (elaa- 
yoyivt),  and  there  answer  the  charges  preferred 
against  him.4  This  summons  was  often  served  by 
the  plaintiff  in  person,  accompanied  by  one  or  two 
witnesses  (vid.  Cleterss),  whose  names  were  en- 
dorsed npon  the  declaration  (Arjfjc  or  tyxXiiiic). 
If  there  were  an  insufficient  service  of  the  sum- 
mons, the  lawsuit  was  styled  airporaAr/roft  and  .dis- 
missed by  the  magistrate.  From  the  circumstance 
of  the  same  officer  that  conducted  the  anacrisis  be- 
ing also  necessarily  present  at  the  trial,  and  as  there 
were,  besides,  dies  nefasti  (dn-odpadtf)  and  festivals, 
during  which  none,  or  only  some  special  causes 
tould  be  commenced,  the  power  of  the  plaintiff  in 


1.  (Harpocrat.— Pollm,  Onom.,  yiii.,  40,  41.)— a.  (DemoMh., 
t.  Andoc.,  Ml.)— 3.  (Meier,  Att.  Protest,  163.)— •   '»»«toph., 
Nub.,  1241.— At.,  10*6.) 
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selecting  his  time  was,  of  course,  in  some  degree 
limited  ;  and  of  several  causes,  we  know  that  the 
time  for  their  institution  was  particularized  by  law.' 
There  were  also  occasions  upon  which  a  personal 
arrest  of  the  party,  proceed'.'!  against  took  the  jilace 
of,  or,  at  all  events,  was  suiultaneous  with,  the  ser- 
vice of  the  summons ;  as,  for  instance,  when  the 
plaintiff  doubted  whether  such  party  would  noi 
leave  the  country  to  avoid  answering  the  action ; ' 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  that,  in  such  cases,'  an 
Athenian  plaintiff  might  compel  a  foreigner  to  ac- 
company him  to  the  polemarch's  office,  and  there 
produce  bail  for  his  appearance,  or,  failing  to  do  so, 
submit  to  remain  in  custody  till  the  trial.  The 
word  Kareyyvfv  is  peculiarly  used  of  this  proceed- 
ing. Between  the  service  of  the  summons  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  parties  before  the  magistrate,  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  law  prescribed  the  interven- 
tion of  a  period  of  five  days.'  If  both  parties  ap- 
peared, the  proceedings  commenced  by  the  plaintiff 
putting  in  his  declaration,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
positing his  share  of  the  court  fees  (vpvravtla),  the 
non-payment  of  which  was  a  fatal  objection  to  the 
farther  progress  of  a  cause.4  These  were  very  tri- 
fling in  amount.  If  the  subject  of  litigation  was  ra- 
ted at  less  than  100  drachms,  nothing  was  paid  ;  if 
at  more  than  100  drachms  and  less  than  1000  drach- 
ms, 3  drachms  was  a  sufficient  deposite,  and  so 
on  in  proportion.  If  the  defendant  neglected  or  re- 
fused to  make  his  payment,  it  is  natural  to  conclude 
that  he  underwent  the  penalties  consequent  upon 
non-appearance;  in  all  cases,  the  successful  party 
was  reimbursed  his  prytaneia  by  the  other.'  The 
itapaKaTabMi  was  another  deposite  in  some  cases, 
but  paid  by  the  plaintiff  only.  This  was  not  i>  the 
nature  nor  of  the  usual  amount  of  the  court  fees, 
but  a  kind  of  penalty,  as  it  was  forfeited  by  tho 
suiter  in  case  he  failed  in  establishing  his  cause. 
In  a  suit  against  the  treasury,  it  was  fixed  at  a  fifth ; 
in  that  of  a  claim  to  the  property  of  a  deceased  per- 
son by  an  alleged  heir  or  devisee,  at  a  tenth  of  tbo 
value  sought  to  be  recovered.'  If  the  action  was 
not  intended  to  be  brought  before  an  beliastic  court, 
but  merely  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  a  diaHe- 
tes  (vid.  Diaititai),  a  course  which  was  competent 
to  the  plaintiff  to  adopt  in  all  private  actions,'  the 
drachma  paid  in  the  place  of  the  deposite  above 
mentioned  bore  the  name  of  vapdoTaoie.  The  de- 
posites  being  made,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  magis- 
trate, if  no  manifest  objection  appeared  on  the  face 
of  the  declaration,  to  cause  it  to  be  written  out  on 
a  tablet,  and  exposed  for  the  inspection  of  the  pub- 
lic on  the  wall  or  other  place  that  served  as  the 
cause-list  of  his  court.' 

The  magistrate  then  appointed  a  day  for  the  far- 
ther proceedings  of  the  anacrisis  (vid.  Anackisis), 
which  was  done  by  drawing  lots  for  the  priority,  in 
case  there  was  a  plurality  of  causes  instituted  at 
the  same  time ;  ana  to  this  proceeding  the  phrase 
Xayxuveiv  6'tKrp>,  which  generally  denotes  to  bring 
an  action,  is  to  be  primarily  attributed.  If  the  plain- 
tiff failed  to  appear  at  the  anacrisis,  the  suit,  of 
course,  fell  to  the  ground ;  if  the  defendant  made 
default,  judgment  passed  against  him.'  Both. par- 
ties, however,  received  an  official  summons  before 
their  non-appearance  was  made  the  ground  of  either 
result.  An  affidavit  might  at  this,  as  well  as  at 
other  periods  of  the  action,  be  made  in  behaJf  of  a 
person  unable  to  attend  upon  the  given  day,  and  this 
would,  if  allowed,  have  the  effect  of  postponing  far- 
ther proceedings  (bira/wala) ;  it  might,  however,  be 


1.  (Ariatoph.,  Nob.,  1190.) — t.  (Demotth.,  o.  Zenoth.,  890 
— e.  Arietog.,  778.)—*.  (Moier,  Alt.  Proceaa,  560.1— 4.  (Matth , 
De  Jud.  Ath.,  Ml.)— 5.  (Moier,  Att.  Proem,  613.)— 8.  (Matth., 
Be  Jud.  Ath.,  S60.>— 7.  (Hudrw.,  De  Diertet.,  35.)— 8.  (Meier, 
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DICTAMNUS. 


eomoated  by  a  counter-affidavit  to  the  effect  that 
the  alleged  reason  was  unfounded  or  otherwise  in- 
sufficient (avdvKufwoia) ;  and  a  question  would 
arise  upon  this  point,  the  decision  of  which,  when 
adverse  10  the  defendant,  would  render  him  liable 
to  the  penalty  of  contumacy.'  The  plaintiff  was  in 
this  case  said  Ipvvw  iXtlv :  the  defendant,  ipv/njv 
A£Uit>,  itKipi  being  the  word  omitted  in  both  phra- 
ses. If  the  cause  were  primarily  brought  before  an 
ampire  (duunrrifc ),  the  anacrisis  was  conducted  by 
him ;  in  cases  of  appeal  it  was  dispensed  with  as 
unnecessary.  The  anacrisis  began  with  the  affida- 
vit of  the  plaintiff  (Kpoufiooia),  then  followed  the 
answer  of  the  defendant  (cn/ru/ioota  or  avnypafi) 
(pid.  Antiseaphe),  then  the  parties  produced  their 
respective  witnesses,  and  reduced  their  evidence  to 
writing,  and  put  in  originals,  or  authenticated  copies 
of  all  the  records,  deeds,  and  contracts  that  might 
be  useful  in  establishing  their  case,  as  well  as  mem- 
oranda of  offers  and  requisitions  then  made  by  ei- 
ther side  (xpoxAQirnf ).  The  whole  of  the  documents 
were  then,  if  the  cause  took  a  straightforward 
course  (evOviiKta),  enclosed  on  the  last  day  of  the 
anacrisis  in  a  casket  (<*ivof ),  which  was  sealed  and 
intrusted  to  the  custody  of  the  presiding  magistrate 
till  it  was  produced  and  opened  at  the  trial.  Du- 
ring the  interval  no  alteration  in  its  contents  was 
permitted,  and,  accordingly,  evidence  that  had  been 
discovered  after  the  anacrisis  was  not  producible  at 
the  trial'  In  some  causes,  the  trial  before  the  di- 
casts  was  by  law  appointed  to  come  on  within  a 
given  time;  in  such  as  were  not  provided  for  by 
such  regulations,  we  may  suppose  that  it  would 
principally  depend  upon  the  leisure  of  the  magis- 
trate. The  parties,  however,  might  defer  the  day 
(mpid)  by  mutual  consent.*  Upon  the  court  being 
assembled,  the  magistrate  called  on  the  cause,4  and 
the  plaintiff  opened  his  case.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  speech,  the  proper  officer  (&  if  Map) 
filled  the  clepsydra  with  water.  As  long  as  the 
water  flowed  from  this  vessel,  the  orator  was  per- 
mitted to  speak ;  if,  however,  evidence  was  to  be 
read  by  the  officer  of  the  court,  or  a  law  recited,  the 
water  was  stopped  till  the  speaker  recommenced. 
The  quantity  of  water,  or,  in  other  words,  the  length 
of  the  speeches,  was  not  by  any  means  the  same  in 
all  causes:  in  the  speech  against  Macartatus,  and 
elsewhere,  one  amphora  only  was  deemed  sufficient ; 
eleven  are  mentioned  in  the  impeachment  of  j£schi- 
nes  for  misconduct  in  his  embassy.  In  some  few 
eases,  as  those  of  xrfxtxrif,  according  to  Harpocra- 
tioo,  no  limit  was  prescribed.  The  speeches  were 
sometimes  interrupted  by  the  cry  Karate — "go 
down,"  in  effect,  "cease  speaking" — from  the  di- 
casts, which  placed  the  advocate  in  a  serious  dilem- 
ma ;  for  if,  after  this,  he  still  persisted  in  his  address, 
he  could  hardly  fail  to  offend  those  who  bid  him 
•top ;  if  he  obeyed  the  order,  it  might  be  found, 
after  the  votes  had  been  taken,  that  it  had  emana- 
ted from  a  minority  of  the  dicasts.'  After  the 
speeches  of  the  advocates,  which  were,  in  general, 
two  on  each  side,  and  the  incidental  reading  of  the 
documentary  and  other  evidence,  the  dicasts  pro- 
ceeded to  give  their  judgment  by  ballot  (Vid. 
Cadiskoi.) 

When  the  principal  point  at  issue  was  decided  in 
favour  of  the  plaintiff,  there  followed,  in  many  cases, 
a  farther  discussion  as  to  the  amount  of  damages 
or  penalty  which  the  defendant  should  pay.  (Vid. 
ATONES  ATIMHTOI  KAI TIHHTOI.)  The  meth- 
od of  voting  upon  this  question  seems  to  have  varied, 
hi  that  the  dicasts  used  a  small  tablet  instead  of  a 
••Dot-ball,  upon  which  those  that  approved  of  the 


1.  (DraMata-  e.  CHjrrap.,  1174.)— S.  (Demmth.,  c.  Boot.,  i. 
!•».)— 3.  (Damoath.,  c.  Fhman.,  1041)  —  4.  (Plataar,  ProeeM 
Ml  Elagaa,  i.,  18*.)-*.  (Anatoph.,  Veap..  9TS.) 


heavier  penalty  drew  a  long  line,  tie  others  a  liiott 
one.1  Upon  judgment  being  given  in  a  private  suit, 
the  Athenian  law  left  its  execution  very  much  in 
the  hands  of  the  successful  party,  who  was  empow- 
ered to  seize  the  movables  of  his  antagonist  as  a 
pledge  for  the  payment  of  the  money,  or  institute 
an  action  of  ejectment  (ifovXqc)  against  the  refrac- 
tory debtor.  The  judgment  of  a  court  of  dicasts 
was  in  general  decisive  (diiai  ovtotcXik);  but  upon 
certain  occasions,  as,  for  instance,  when  a  gross 
case  of  perjury  or  conspiracy  could  be  proved  by 
the  unsuccessful  party  to  have  operated  to  his  dis- 
advantage, the  cause,  upon  the  conviction  of  such 
conspirators  or  witnesses,  might  be  commenced  de 
novo.  {Vid.  Appellatio,  Gbeei.)  In  addition  to 
which,  the  party  against  whom  judgment  had  pass- 
ed by  default  had  the  power  to  revive  the  cause, 
upon  proving  that  his  non-appearance  in  court  was 
inevitable  (t^v  tpiftniv  iirrtXo^efv*) ;  this,  however, 
was  to  be  exercised  within  two  months  after  the 
original  judgment.  If  the  parties  were  willing  to 
refer  the  matter  to  an  umpire  (6uuttittk)>  it  was  in 
the  power  of  the  magistrate  to  transfer  the  proceed- 
ings as  they  stood  to  that  officer ;  and  in  the  same 
way,  if  the  distetes  considered  the  matter  in  hand 
too  high  for  him,  he  might  refer  it  to  the  eloayoytvf, 
to  be  brought  by  him  before  an  heliastic  court. 
The  whole.of  the  proceedings  before  the  distetes 
were  analogous  to  those  before  the  dicasts,  and 
bore  equally  the.  name  of  <K*»:  but  it  seems  that 
the  phrase  avriXaxtiv  r^v  /irj  oicav  is  peculiarly  ap- 
plied to  the  revival  of  a  cause  before  the  umpire  in 
which  judgment  had  passed  by  default.  ( Vid.  Di- 
aitetai.) 

The  following  are  the  principal  actions,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  which  we  read  of  in  the  Greek  wri- 
ters, and  which  are  briefly  discussed  under  their 
several  heads : 

A/«»  or  Tpatfi — 'KduUat  irpdf  ruv  Atj/tov  :  'Ayeap- 
ytau:  'Kypaflov:  'A ypa+oo  fuxuXKov  :  Ai«of:  'AXo- 
yiov:  'A/itXuoeut :  'KfuXiov:  'Avayuyijc:  'Avav/io- 
Xtov :  'AvdpairoAio/tov  :  'AvSpairdiuv  :  'Avar^ataf  rot 
dquov :  'A^op/afc :  'AiroXufeuc :  'Airoiriivptof.  'Airo- 
oraoiou :  'Axpooraoiov  :  'Apyiaf  :  'Apyvplov :  'Aaetei- 
as:  'AorpoTtiat :  AiTo/toXiac :  AirroTtXrx:  Tbc6wu- 
(TfUf:  Btaiuv:  BAdfo/f:  BcvXtvoeuc :  Kaajyopiac : 
Kaxiiaeuf :  Kanorexviuv  :  Kupjrou :  KaraXiotot  roO 
<%iou :  KanurKoirifr :  Xpfovc :  Xuptov :  KXoiri)( :  Ar- 
koo/wv:  AtiX/of:  Aupwv:  Aopofcvfrf:  'Eyyiqc: 
'Evoucim:  'Emrpitipapxvparoc :  'Eirtrpom/f :  'Efa- 
yuyijt :  'Ef atptatut  ■  'EfowAvr:  'Apmtyift:  Elpy/ioi: 
'Eraipnaeuf :  'lepoaviiac :  'TirotoXr/f:  *Yopeuf:  A«- 
■nofiaprvpiov :  Aetmnravriov:  Aweoorpariav:  Aeim. 
rafiov :  MioSov  :  VLioBuaeuf  oUov  :  Mojfei'af :  No- 
/iloftaroc  tia+Ooput :  OUlaf.  TlapaKaradiiiait :  Uapa- 
vwaf :  UapavSfiuv :  Tlapairpto6eiaf :  Ilaptiaypafijc : 
Qapfidxov :  Q&vov :  Qupaf  Afavoic  *°i  peBiifiepivtK : 
i&opuf  run  iXevSipuv :  Upoayoyiaf :  Upodooiaf ; 
Uponofopat :  Upouc6f.  ^levityypa^:  YcvdMtar- 
rtlac :  ireviofiapTvpUJv :  Vifropuai :  Xxvpla :  Xirov : 
IvKOfavriac  :  Xv/tSoXalov  or  iwih/nuv  rrapataocuf : 
Tpavuarot  he  irpovojaf :  Tvpawldof. 

DI'CROTA.    (Vid.  Burnt.) 

•DICTAMNUS  (tucTomiot),  a  plant,  the  Dittany 
of  Cretet  or  Origanum  Victammu.  Virgil  gives  a 
very  striking  description  of  it,  and  records  the  pop- 
ular belief  of  its  great  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  wounds.' 
Pliny  and  those  who  came  after  him  also  attest  its 
great  virtues  in  this  respect :  the  arrow  or  missile 
with  which  the  wound  had  been  inflicted  dropped 
from  it  on  applying  the  juice  of  the  Dictamnus,  and 
the  stags,  when  wounded  by  the  hunter,  caused  the 
weapon  to  fall  out  from  the  wound  by  browsing 
upon  this  plapt !    The  moderns  make  no  use  of  it, 

1.  (Ariwoph,  Veip.,  107.)— J.  (Plainer,  Pitman  nad  Klara, 
i,  S».)— S.  (.En.,  iii.,  413,  no..) 
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experience  having  shown  how  little  reliance  was  to 
be  placed  on  these  statements.  The  Dictamnus 
which  grew  on  Mount  Ida,  in  Crete,  was  the  most 
highly  esteemed.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Linnae- 
us has  given  the  name  of  Dictamnus  to  a  kind  of 
plant  which  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  one 
mentioned  by  Virgil. 

DICTATOR.  The  name  and  office  of  dictator 
are  confessedly  of  Latin  origin :  thus  we  read  of  a 
dictator  at  Tusculum  in  early,  at  Lanuvium  in  very 
late,  times.1  Among  the  Albans,  also,  a  dictator  was 
sometimes  elected,  as  Mettns  Fuffetius  on  the  death 
of  their  king  CluUius.  Nor  was  this  magistracy 
confined  to  single  cities ;  for  we  learn  from  a  frag- 
ment of  Cato,  that  the  Tusculan  Egerius  was  dicta- 
tor over  the  whole  nation  of  the  Latins.' 

Among  the  Romans,  a  dictator  was  generally  ap- 
pointed in  circumstances  of  extraordinary  danger, 
whether  from  foreign  enemies  or  domestic  sedition. 
Instances  occur  very  frequently  in  the  early  books 
of  Livy,  from  whom  we  also  learn  that  a  dictator 
was  sometimes  created  for  the  following  purposes : 
1.  For  fixing  the  "  clavus  annalis"  on  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  in  times  of  pestilence  or  civil  discord.  ( Vid. 
Clavus  Annalis.)  2.  For  holding  the  comitia,  or 
elections,  in  the  absence  of  the  consuls.'  3.  For 
appointing  holydays  (Jeriarum  conttituendarum  cau- 
ta)  on  the  appearance  of  prodigies,4  and  officiating 
at  the  ludi  Romani  if  the  praetor  could  not  attend ;' 
also  for  holding  trials  iquattionibu*  exercendi**),  and, 
on  one  occasion,  for  filling  up  vacancies  in  the  sen- 
ate.' In  this  last  case  there  were  two  dictators, 
one  abroad  and  another  at  home  ;  the  latter,  how- 
ever, without  a  magister  equitum. 

According  to  the  oldest  authorities,  the  dictator- 
ship was  instituted  at  Rome  ten  years  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Tarquinii,  and  the  first  dictator  was 
said  to  have  been  T.  Lartius,  one  of  the  consuls  of 
the  year.'  Another  account  states  that  the  consuls 
of  the  year  in  which  the  first  dictator  was  appoint- 
ed were  of  the  Tarquinian  party,  and  therefore  dis- 
trusted. 

This  tradition  naturally  suggests  the  inference  that 
the  dictator  was  on  this  first  occasion  appointed  to  di- 
rect and  supersede  the  consuls  {moderator  et  magister 
cmuuHbus  appotitus),  not  only  with  a  view  to  foreign 
wars,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  summarily  punish- 
ing any  member  of  the  state,  whether  belonging  to 
the  commonalty  or  the  governing  burghers,  who 
should  be  detected  in  plotting  for  the  restoration  of 
the  exiled  king.'  The  powers  with  which  a  dicta- 
tor was  invested  will  show  how  far  his  authority 
was  adequate  for  such  an  object. 

In  the  first  place,  he  was  formerly  called  maguitr 
populi,  or  master  of  the  burghers ;'°  and,  though  cre- 
ated for  six  months  only,  his  power  within  the  city 
was  as  supreme  and  absolute  as  that  of  the  consuls 
without."  In  token  of  this,  the  fasces  and  secures 
(the  latter,  instruments  of  capital  punishment)  were 
carried  before  him  even  in  the  city."  Again,  no  ap- 
peal against  the  dictator  was  at  first  allowed  either 
to  the  commons  or  the  burghers,  although  the  latter 
had,  even  under  the  kings,  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
appealing  from  them  to  the  great  council  of  the  pa- 
tricians (provocare  ad  populum) ;  a  privilege,  more- 
over, which  the  Valerian  laws  had  confirmed  and 
secured  to  them  against  any  magistracy  whatever." 
This  right,  however,  was  subsequently  obtained  by 
the  members  of  the  houses,"  and  perhaps  eventually 
bv  the  plebeians ;  an  instance  of  its  being  used  is 
given  by  Livy,"  in  the  case  of  M.  Fabius,  who,  when 


1.  (Cie  ,  fto  Mil.,  10.1—3.  (Niebuhr,  L,  p.  589.)— 3.  (Lit., 
Tiii.,  23 ;  ix.,  7.)— 4.  (Id.,  rii.,  28.)—  S.  (Id.,  viii.,  40  ;  ix.,  34.) 
— «.  (Id.,  ix.,  *).)— T.  (Id.,  xxiii.,  230  —  8.  (Lir.,  ii.,  18.)— 9. 
( Amuld,  i., p.  144.)— 10.  ( Varro,  V«  Ling.  L*t.,  t.,  82.1—1 1 .  (Li>., 
viii.,  12.1—12.  (Id.,  ii.,  18.)— 13.  (Liv.,  ii.,  8— Cic,  Dt  Kep.,ii., 
tl.l— 14.  (Fen.,  Opt.  Lex.  >— 1J.  (Tiii.,  33.) 
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his  son  was  persecuted  by  the  dictator  L.  Papinut, 
appealed  on  his  behalf  to  the  "populus,"  the  patri- 
cians of  the  curies.    Still,  even  in  this  case  the 
populus  had  recourse  to  entreaties  rather  than  au- ' 
thority. 

Moreover,  no  one  was  eligible  to  the  dictatorship 
unless  he  had  previously  been  consul  or  praetor,  for 
such  was  the  old  name  of  the  consul.1  Afterward, 
when  the  powers  of  the  old  praetors  had  been  divi- 
ded between  the  two  consuls  who  went  to  their 
provinces  abroad,  and  the  praetorians  who  adminis- 
tered justice  at  home,  praetorians  as  well  as  cousu- 
lars  were  qualified  for  the  office.  The  first  plebeian 
dictator  was  C.  Martius  Rutilus,  nominated  (dUbu) 
by  the  plebeian  consul  M.  Popillius  Laenas,  B.C. 
366.' 

With  respect  to  the  electors  and  the  mode  of  elec- 
tion, we  are  told'  that  on  the  first  institution  of  the 
office,  the  dictator  was  created  by  the  populus  or 
burghers  (if.  Valerius  qui  primus  magister  a  populo 
areata*  at),  just  as  it  had  been  the  custom  for  the 
kings  to  be  elected  by  the  patricians.  Dionysius* 
tells  us  that  the  people  merely  ratified  (hrerjni^iaaTo) 
the  choice  of  the  senate.  But  the  common  prac- 
tice, even  in  very  early  times,  was  for  the  senate  to 
select  an  individual,  who  was  nominated  in  the  dead 
of  the  night  by  one  of  the  consuls,  and  then  re- 
ceived the  imperium,  or  sovereign  authority,  from 
the  assembly  of  the  curies.*  This  ratification  was 
in  early  times  indispensable  to  the  validity  of  the 
election,  just  as  it  had  been  necessary  for  the  kings, 
even  after  their  election  by  the  curies,  to  apply  to 
them  for  investiture  with  the  imperium  (legem  curt- 
atam  dt  imperio  ferre*). 

The  possession  of  the  right  of  conferring  the  im- 
perium may,  as  Niebuhr  suggests,  have  led  the  pa- 
tricians to  dispense  with  voting  on  the  preliminary 
nomination  of  the  senate,  although  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  the  right  of  ratification  has  been  confound- 
ed with  the  power  of  appointment.  In  later  times, 
however,  and  after  the  passing  of  the  Maenian  law, 
the  conferring  of  the  impeimm  was  a  mere  form. 
Thenceforward  it  was  only  necessary  that  the  con- 
sul should  consent  to  proclaim  the  person  nomina- 
ted by  the  senate.' 

In  the  statement  we  have  just  made  with  respect 
to  the  nominations  by  the  senate,  we  have  been 
guided  chiefly  by  the  authority  of  Livy ;  but  we 
must  not  omit  to  mention  that,  recording  to  Diony- 
sius,  the  senate  only  resolved  on  the  appointment  of 
a  dictator,  and  left  the  choice  to  be  made  by  one  of 
the  consuls.  Some  instances  mentioned  in  Livy 
certainly  confirm  this  opinion ;  but  they  are  gener- 
ally, though  not  always,  cases  in  which  a  dictator 
was  appointed  for  some  single  and  unimportant  pur- 
pose ;■  nor  is  it  likely  that  the  disposal  of  kingly 
power  would  have  been  intrusted,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  the  discretion  of  an  individual.  On  one 
of  these  occasions  we  read  that  the  consuls  in  office 
refused  for  some  time  to  declare  a  dictator,  though 
required  by  the  senate  to  do  so,  till  they  were  com- 
pelled by  one  of  the  tribunes.'  There  were,  in  fact, 
religious  scruples  against  the  nomination  being  made 
by  any  other  authority  than  the  consuls ;"  and  to 
such  an  extent  were  they  carried,  that  after  the 
battle  at  the  Trasimene  lake,  the  only  sm-rivina 
consul  being  from  home,  the  people  elected  s.  pro- 
dictator,  and  so  met  the  emergency.  We  may  oh. 
serve  that  Livy  states,  with  reference  to  this  case, 
that  the  people  could  not  create  a  dictator,  having 
never  up  to  that  time  exercised  such  a  power  (q uoi 


I.  (Lit.,  ii.,  IB.)-*.  (LiT„  Til.,  17.- Arnold,  n.,  p.  9t.y-$. 
(F««t.,  Opt.  Lex.)— 4.  (T.,  70.)— 5.  (Lit., Jjl,  38.)— «.  (Ck>.,  D« 
lUpub.,  ii.,  13, 17.)— 7.  (Niabuhr,i.,p.SOB.)— 8.  tLir.,Tiii,J» 
ix., 7.— DionTi.,  x,H.)-0.  (Lir.,  it,  ».)-10  (Lir,  ix.,31. 
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tumpuam  tats  earn  diem  factum  tnU) :  we  Bod,  how- 
ever, in  a  case  subsequent  to  this  (B.C.  SI*),  that 
the  people  did  a/point  a  dictator  for  holding  the 
elections,  though  the  consul  of  the  year  protested 
against  it,  as  an  encroachment  upon  his  privileges  ; 
hut  even  then  the  consul  nommaUd,  though  he  did 
not  appomt.1 

Dionysius*  informs  us  that  the  authority  of  a  dic- 
tator was  supreme  in  everything  (woMpov  n  *<u 
up^vtK  Ml  irovrdf  aiAov  xpdyftaTu;  airoxpdrup),  and 
that,  till  the  time  of  Sulla,  no  dictator  had  ever 
•based  his  power.  There  were,  however,  some 
limitations,  which  we  will  mention. 

1.  The  period  of  office  was  only  six  months,'  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  a  dictator  might  be  brought  to 
trial  for  any  acts  of  tyranny  committed  by  him  while 
in  power.4  Many,  however,  resigned  their  author- 
ity before  the  expiration  of  the  six  months,  after 
completing  the  business  for  which  they  were  ap- 
pointed. 2.  A  dictator  could  not  draw  on  the  treas- 
ury beyond  the  credit  granted  hira  by  the  senate,' 
nor  go  out  of  Italy,'  nor  even  ride  on  horseback 
without  the  permission  of  the  people,*  a  regulation 
apparently  capricious,  but  perhaps  intended  to  show 
whence  his  authority  came.  The  usurped  powers 
of  the  dictators  Sulla  and  Julius  Cassar  are,  of 
coarse,  not  to  be  compared  with  the  genuine  dic- 
tatorship. After  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  office 
was  abolished  forever  by  a  law  of  Antony,  the  con- 
sul.' The  title,  indeed,  was  offered  to  Augustus, 
but  he  resolutely  refused  it,'  in  consequence  of  the 
odium  attached  to  it  from  the  conduct  of  Sulla  when 
dictator ;  in  fact,  even  during  the  later  ages  of  the 
Republic,  and  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
previous  to  Sulla's  dictatorship,  the  office  itself  had 
been  in  abeyance,  though  the  consuls  were  fre- 
quently invested,  in  time  of  danger,  with  something 
like  a  dictatorial  power  by  a  senatus  consultant, 
empowering  them  to  take  measures  for  securing 
the  state  against  harm  {ut  darent  operant  ne  quid 
Ttnuidic*  dctrimcnti  captrei). 

Together  with  the  master  of  the  burghers,  or  the 
dictator,  there  was  always  appointed  (dieUtori  uddt- 
Ms)  a  magister  tqmhm,  or  master  of  the  knights. 
In  many  passages  of  livy,  it  is  stated  that  the  lat- 
ter was  chosen  by  the  dictator.  This,  however, 
was  not  always  the  case ;  at  any  rate,  we  meet 
with  instances  where  the  appointment  was  made  by 
the  senate  or  the  plebs."  He  was,  of  course,  sub- 
ject, like  other  citizens,  to  the  dictator ;  but  his  au- 
thority is  said  to  have  been  equally  supreme,  within 
his  own  jurisdiction,  over  the  knights  and  accensi :" 
who  the  latter  are  it  is  difficult  to  determine.1*  Nie- 
bohr"  says  of  the  magister  equitum,  "  The  func- 
tions of  this  officer  in  the  state  are  involved  in  ob- 
scurity ;  that  he  was  not  merely  the  commander  of 
the  horse,  and  the  dictator's  lieutenant  in  the  field, 
is  certain.  I  conjecture  that  he  was  chosen  by  the 
ceataries  of  the  plebeian  knights,  and  that  he  was 
their  protector :  the  dictator  may  have  presided  at 
the  election,  and  have  taken  the  votes  of  the  twelve 
senturies  on  the  person  whom  be  proposed  to  them. 
This  might  afterward  have  fallen  into  disuse,  and 
ho  would  then  name  his  colleague  himself." 

This  conjecture,  alttough  plausible,  is  far  from 
being  supported  by  the  authority  of  Livy,  who  speaks 
of  both  officers  as  being  "  creati,"  and  of  the  ma- 
gister equitum  as  being  "  additus  dictatori,"  in  such 
•  way  as  to  justify  the  inference  that  they  were 
both  appointed  by  the  same  authority,  just  as  they 
were  both  selected  from  the  same  class  of  men,  the 
consnlares  or  pratorii. 


L(UT„xxiL,8,31.)-».(T,7S.>— *-  (Lir.,bfc,H.)— 4.  (Lit., 
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On  one  occasion  the  poople  made  a  master  oi  the 
horse,  M.  Minucius,  eqnal  in  command  with  the 
dictator  Fabius  Maximus.1 

DICTYNN'IA  (b-jcnwia),  a  festival  with  sacri- 
fices, celebrated  at  Cydonia  in  Crete,  in  honour  of 
Artemis,  sumamed  Alxrvwa  or  Atrrfotxua,  from 
Hktvov,  a  hunter's  net.'  Particulars  respecting  its 
celebration  are  not  known.  Artemis  Aumwi/a  was 
also  worshipped  at  Sparta,'  and  at  Ambrysus  in 
Phocis.' 

DIES  (of  the  same  root  as  <J«Sf  and  dot*').  The 
name  dies  was  applied,  like  our  word  day,  to  the 
time  during  which,  according  to  the  notions  of  the 
ancients,  the  sun  performed  his  course  around  the 
earth ;  and  this  time  they  called  the  civil  day  (die* 
chili*,  in  Greek  wxOq/itpov,  because  it  included  both 
night  and  day').  The  natural  day  (die*  naturalu), 
or  the  time  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
was  likewise  designated  by  the  name  dies.  The 
civil  day  began  with  the  Greeks  at  the  setting  of 
the  sun,  and  with  the  Romans  at  midnight ;  with 
the  Babylonians  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  with 
the  Umbrians  at  midday.'  We  have  here  only  to 
consider  the  natural  day,  and,  as  its  subdivisions 
were  different  at  different  times,  and  not  always  the 
same  among  the  Greeks  as  among  the  Romans,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  va- 
rious parts  into  which  it  was  divided  by  the  Greeks 
at  the  different  periods  of  their  history,  and  then 
proceed  to  consider  its  divisions  among  the  Ro- 
mans, to  which  will  be  subjoined  a  short  list  of  re- 
markable days. 

At  the  time  of  the  Homeric  poems,  the  natural 
day  was  divided  into  three  parts.*  The  first,  called 
i/ot,  began  with  sunrise,  and  comprehended  the 
whole  space  of  time  during  which  light  seemed 
to  be  increasing,  i.  «.,  till  midday.'  Some  ancient 
grammarians  have  supposed  that  in  some  instances 
Homer  used  the  word  fcir  for  the  whole  day,  but 
Nitzsch"  has  shown  the  incorrectness  cf  this  opin- 
ion. The  second  part  was  called  /doov  fi/tap,  or  mid- 
day, during  which  the  sun  was  thought  to  stand 
stilL11  The  third  part  bore  the  name  of  teiXn  or 
ieitXou  iffiap,"  which  derived  its  name  from  the 
increased  warmth  of  the  atmosphere.  The  last 
part  of  the  itQu)  was  sometimes  designated  by  the 
words  wort  tawtpau  or  /JkwAvTof."  Besides  these 
three  great  divisions,  no  others  seem  to  have  been 
known  at  the  time  when  the  Homeric  poems  were 
composed.  The  chief  information  respecting  the 
divisions  of  the  day  in  the  period  after  Homer,  and 
more  especially  the  divisions  made  by  the  Athe- 
nians, is  to  be  derived  from  Pollux.14  The  first  and 
last  of  the  divisions  made  at  the  time  of  Homer 
were  afterward  subdivided  into  two  parts.  The 
earlier  part  of  the  morning  was  termed  xput  or 
*pvTfcifUpae;  the  latter  it'kifiaiani  «fa  ayopOc,  or 
rtpi  n-AiioWav  iyopuv.1'  The  fiioov  i/tap  of  Homer 
was  afterward  expressed  by  pto>ifi6puL,  jiiaav  vpepat, 
or  uiaj)  fi/tipa,  and  comprehended,  as  before,  the 
middle  of  the  day,  when  the  sun  seemed  neither  to 
rise  nor  to  decline.  The  two  parts  of  the  afternoon 
were  called  itiiu)  xpuls  or  sputa,  and  ieifa)  tyis  or 
&i>ia.u  This  division  continued  to  be  observed  down 
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Phadr,  p.  Sit.)—  13.  (Od.,  xrii.,  AM.— Compare  Bnttmana'a  Lei- 
ilofne,  5,  p.  9W-13.  (Od.,  xrh,  191.— U,  xri.,  779.)- 14 
(Own,  i.,  08.)— 15.  (Herod.,  >T,  181.— Xeo,  Mem,  i,  1,  ♦  Itt 
—Holies,  i.,  1,  »  30.— Dion  Chrjreoet,  Orat,  Ixrii.)— 18.  (Ba- 
red., Tii.,  107 ;  Tin.,  0.— ThsoyiL,  iii.,  74  ;  riii.,  St.— Ceupeia 
Libeaioe.  Epiat.,  1084.) 
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DIFFAREATIO. 


lo  the  latest  period  of  Grecian  history,  thoogU  an- 
other more  accurate  division,  and  more  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  common  life,  was  introduced  at  an 
early  period;'  for  Anazimander,  or,  according  to 
others,  bis  disciple  Anaximenes,  is  said  to  have 
made  the  Greeks  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the 
Babylonian  chronometer  or  sundial  (called  iroXoc  or 
itpoioyum,  sometimes  with  the  epithet  okuO^pimov  or 
qXiafiuvipov),  by  means  of  which  the  natural  day  was 
divided  into  twelve  equal  spaces  of  time.1  These 
spaces  were,  of  course,  longer  or  shorter,  according 
to  the  various  seasons  of  the  year.  The  name 
hours  (iipai),  however,  did  not  come  into  general 
use  till  a  very  late  period,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween natural  and  equinoctial  hours  was  first  ob- 
served by  the  Alexandrine  astronomers. 

During  the  early  ages  of  the  history  of  Rome, 
when  artificial  means  of  dividing  time  were  yet  un- 
known, the  natural  phenomena  of  increasing  light 
and  darkness  formed  with  the  Romans,  as  with  the 
Greeks,  the  standard  of  division,  as  we  see  from 
the  vague  expressions  in  Censorious.'  Pliny  states* 
that  in  the  Twelve  Tables  only  the'  rising  and  the 
setting  of  the  sun  were  mentioned  as  the  two  parts 
into  which  the  day  was  then  divided ;  but  from  Cen- 
sorinus*  and  Gellius*  we  learn  that  midday  (merir 
diet)  was  also  mentioned.  Varro*  likewise  distin- 
guished three  parts  of  the  day,  viz.,  mane,  meriHet, 
and  tuprema  scil.  tempestas,  after  which  no  assem- 
bly could  be  held  in  the  Forum.  The  lex  Plaetoria 
prescribed  that  a  herald  should  proclaim  the  supre- 
ma  in  the  comitium,  that  the  people  might  know 
that  their  meeting  was  to  be  adjourned.  But  the  di- 
vision of  the  day  most  generally  observed  by  the 
Romans  was  that  into  tcmput  antemeridianum  and 
pomeridianum,  the  meridies  itself  being  only  consid- 
ered as  a  point  at  which  the  one  ended  and  the  oth- 
er commenced.  But,  as  it  was  of  importance  that 
this  moment  should  be  known,  an  especial  officer 
(aid.  Accknscs)  was  appointed,  who  proclaimed  the 
time  of  midday,  when  from  the  curia  he  saw  the 
sun  standing  between  the  rostra  and  the  gnecosta- 
sis.  The  division  of  the  day  into  twelve  equal  spa- 
ces, which,  here  as  in  Greece,  were  shorter  in  win- 
ter than  in  summer,  was  adopted  at  the  time  when 
artificial  means  of  measuring  time  were  introduced 
among  the  Romans  from  Greece.  This  was  about 
the  year  B.C.  291,  when  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  after 
the  war  with  Pyrrhus  in  southern  Italy,  brought  to 
Rome  an  instrument  called  solarium  horologium,  or 
simply  solarium.*  But  as  the  solarium  had  been 
made  for  a  different  meridian,  it  showed  the  time  at 
Rome  very  incorrectly.  Scipio  Nasica,  therefore, 
erected  in  B.C.  159  a  public  clepsydra,  which  indi- 
cated the  hours  of  the  night  as  well  as  of  the  day. 
Even  after  the  erection  of  this  clepsydra,  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  one  of  the  subordinate  officers  of  the 
praetor  to  proclaim  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours ; 
which  shows  that  the  day  was,  like  the  night,  divi- 
ded into  four  parts,  each  consisting  of  three  hours. 
See  Dissen'a  treatise,  De  Partibut  Noctit  et  Diet  ex 
Divitionibut  Veterum,  in  his  Kleine  Lateinueke  und 
Deutsche  Schriften,  p.  180, 160.  (Compare  the  arti- 
cle Horolooiuh.) 

All  the  days  of  the  year  were,  according  to  dif- 
ferent points  of  view,  divided  by  the  Romans  into 
different  classes.  For  the  purpose  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  all  days  were  divided  into  diet  fat- 
ti and  diet  nefatti. 

Dies  fasti  were  the  days  on  which  the  pnetor 
was  allowed  to  administer  justice  in  the  public 


1.  (Jl.rod.,  ii.,  109.— Dfog.  Laert.,  ii,  1,  t  — Plin.,  H.  N.,  ii., 
6,78 — Soidaa,  ..  t.  'Atmttiattpter— *.  (Da  Die  Nat.,S4.)— a. 
(H.  N.,  Tii.,  00.)— 4.  (1.  c.)— 5.  (xrii,  ».)—«.  (Da  Ung.  Lat., 
vi.,  4, 8,  ed.  Milllor ;  andlnidor.,  Orig.,  t.,  SO  and  31.)— 7.  (Plant, 
•p.  Cell.,  iii.,  3,  «  4.)  "' 
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courts ,  they  derived  their  name  from  fax  (fan  ttm 
verba ;  do,  duo,  addico1).  On  some  of  the  dies  fasti 
comitia  could  be  held,  but  not  on  all.*  Dies  might 
be  fasti  in  three  different  ways :  1.  Diet  fatti  pro- 
prie  et  toti,  or  simply  diet  fatti,  were  days  on  which 
the  praetor  used  to  hold  his  courts,  and  could  do  so 
at  all  hours.  They  were  marked  in  the  Roman 
calendar  by  the  letter  F,  and  their  number  in  the 
course  of  the  year  was  38 ;"  2.  Diet  proprie  ted  nom 
toti  fatti,  or  diet  mtereiti,  days  on  which  the  praetor 
might  hold  his  courts,  but  not  at  all  hours,  so  tliat 
sometimes  one  half  of  such  a  day  was  fastus,  while 
the  other  half  was  nefastus.  Their  number  was  65 
in  the  year,  and  they  were  marked  in  the  calendar 
by  the  signs  Fp.  —fattut  prima,  Np  =  nefattut  pri- 
ma, En.  =  endoterettut  =  intercitut,  Q.  Rex  C.  F.  = 
quando  Rex  conitio  fugit,  or  quando  Rex  eomitiavit 
fat,  Q.  St.  Df.  =  quando  ttereut  defertur ;  3.  Diet  no* 
proprie  ted  catu  fatti,  or  days  which  were  not  fasti 
properly  speaking,  but  became  fasti  accidentally ;  a 
dies  comitialis,  for  instance,  might  become  fastus, 
if  either  during  its  whole  course,  or  during  a  part 
of  it,  no  comitia  were  held,  so  that  it  accordingly  be- 
came either  a  dies  fastus  totus,  or  fastus  ex  parte.4 

Diss  nepasti  were  days  on  which  neither  courts 
of  justice  nor  comitia  were  allowed  to  be  held,  and 
which  were  dedicated  to  other  purposes.'  Accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  legends,  they  were  said  to  have 
been  fixed  by  Noma  Pompilius.'  From  the  re- 
marks made  above,  it  will  be  understood  that  one 
part  of  a  day  might  be  fastus,  while  another  was  ne- 
fastus.' The  nundirut,  which  had  originally  been 
dies  fasti,  had  been  made  nefasti  at  the  time  «vhen 
the  twelve-months  year  was  introduced ;  but  in  B.C. 
286  they  were  again  made  fasti  by  a  law  of  Q.  Hor- 
tensius.*  The  term  dies  nefasti,  which  originally 
had  nothing  to  do  with  religion,  but  simply  indicated 
days  on  which  no  courts  were  to  be  held,  was  in 
subsequent  times  applied  to  religious  days  in  gener- 
al, as  dies  nefasti  were  mostly  dedicated  to ;  he  wor- 
ship of  the  gods.* 

In  a  religious  point  of  view  all  days  of  the  year 
were  either  dietfetti,  or  diet  profetti,  or  diet  inttreiti. 
According  to  the  definition  given  by  Macrobius,  dies 
festi  were  dedicated  to  the  gods,  and  spent  with 
sacrifices,  repasts,  games,  and  other  solemnities ; 
dies  profesti  belonged  to  men  for  the  administra- 
tion of  their  private  and  public  affairs.  They  were 
either  diet  fatti,  or  eomxtialet,  or  comperendini,  or 
ttati,  or  pralialet.  Dies  interoisi  were  common  be- 
tween gods  and  men,  that  is,  partly  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  partly  to  the  transaction  of  or- 
dinary business. 

We  have  lastly  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  some  of 
the  subdivisions  of  the  dies  profesti,  which  are  like- 
wise defined  by  Macrobius.  Diet  comitialet  were 
days  on  which  comitia  were  held ;  their  number 
was  184  in  a  year.  Diet  comperendini  were  days  to 
which  any  action  was  allowed  to  be  transferred 
(quibut  vadimomum  licet  dieere").  Diet  ttati  were 
days  set  apart  for  causes  between  Roman  citiatns 
and  foreigners  (qui  judicii  eauta  cum  peregrinit  tn- 
ttihtuntur).  Diet  pralialet  were  all  days  on  which 
religion  did  not  forbid  to  commence  a  war ;  a  list 
of  days  and  festivals  on  which  it  was  contrary  t3 
religion  to  commence  a  war  is  given  by  Macrobius. 
See  also  Festus,  t.  *.  Compare  Manutius,  De  Vet- 
erum Dierum  Ratione,  and  the  article  Calendar 
(Roman). 

DIFFAREATIO.    (Vid.  Divortioh.) 


1.  (Orid,  Faati,  i..  46,  Ac— Varro,  Da  Ling.  Lat.,  ri.,  Sfl,  JO, 
ad.  Mailer.— Maciob.,  8at,  i.,  18.)— S.  (Cicero,  Pro  Sen.,  IS, 
with  tba  note  of  Manntitu.)— I.  (Niabnhr,  Hj»U  of  Roma,  Hi., 

S.  MS.)— 4.  (Maorob_  Sat.,  i.,  18.— Varro,  Da  Ling.  Lat.,  1.  c>— 
.  (Varro,  L  c)— «.  (Lir.,  i.,  IB.)— 7.  (Orid,  Fait.,  i.,  SO.)-* 
(Maerob.,  Sat,  i.,  18.)— t.  (GaUina,  iv., » ;  t,  17.)— 10.  (Gaiua, 
if., »  14.) 
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DICNY8IA. 


DIGEST  A.    ( Vid.  Pahdictjk.) 

DI'GITUS.     (Kid.  Pis.) 

DIIPOLEIA  (btmoXtia),  also  called  Aur&tta  o. 
LuwiXta,  a  very  ancient  festival,  celebrated  every 
year  on  the  acropolis  of  Athens  in  honour  of  Zens, 
surnamed  UoXuif.1  Suidas  and  the  scholiast  on 
Aristophanes*  are  mistaken  in  believing  that  the 
Diipolia  were  the  same  festival  as  the  Diasia.  It 
was  held  on  the  14th  of  Scirrophorion.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  sacrifice  of  an  ox  was  offered  on 
this  occasion,  and  the  origin  of  the  rite,  are  de- 
scribed by  Porphyrins,*  with  whose  account  may  be 
compared  the  fragmentary  descriptions  of  Pausa- 
nias*  and  jElian.*  The  Athenians  placed  barley 
mixed  with  wheat  upon  the  altar  of  Zeus,  and  left  it 
unguarded;  the  ox  destined  to  be  sacrificed  was 
then  allowed  to  go  and  take  of  the  seeds.  One  of 
the  priests,  who  bore  the  name  of  /Jot^uvof  ( whence 
the  festival  was  sometimes  called  pov+avia),  at  see- 
ing the  ox  eating,  snatched  the  axe,  lulled  the  ox, 
and  ran  away.  The  others,  as  if  not  knowing  who 
had  killed  the  animal,  made  inquiries,  and  at  last 
also  summoned  the  axe,  which  was  in  the  end  de- 
clared guilty  of  having  committed  the  murder. 
This  custom  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance  :  In  the  reign  of  Erechtheus, 
at  the  celebration  of  the  Dionysia,  or,  according  to 
the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,*  at  the  Diipolia,  an 
ox  ate  the  cakes  offered  to  the  god,  and  one  Baulon 
or  Thaulon,  or,  according  to  others,  the  fiov+ovoc, 
killed  the  ox  with  an  axe  and  fled  from  his  coun- 
try. The  murderer  having  thus  escaped,  the  axe 
was  declared  guilty,  and  the  rite  observed  at  the 
Diipolia  was  performed  in  commemoration  of  that 
event.'  This  legend  of  the  origin  of  the  Diipolia 
manifestly  leads  us  back  to  a  time  when  it  had  not 
yet  become  customary  to  offer  animal  sacrifices  to 
the  gods,  but  merely  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Por- 
phyrins also  informs  us  that  three  Athenian  families 
had  their  especial  (probably  hereditary)  functions 
to  perform  at  this  festival  Members  of  the  one 
drove  the  ox  to  the  altar,  and  were  thence  called 
*rrrou'ul<u :  another  family,  descended  from  Baulon, 
and  called  the  0oprvirot,  knocked  the  victim  down  ; 
and  a  third,  designated  by  the  name  iairpoi,  killed  it.' 

DILIGE'NTIA.    (VuL  Colfa.) 

DIMACILE  (iifi&x0*)  wcre  Macedonian  horse- 
soldiers,  who  also  fought  on  foot  when  occasion  re- 
quired. Their  armour  was  heavier  than  that  of  the 
ordinary  horse-soldiers,  and  lighter  than  that  of 
the  regular  heavy-armed  foot.  A  servant  accom- 
panied each  soldier  in  order  to  take  care  of  his 
horse  when  he  alighted  to  fight  on  foot.  This  spe- 
cies of  troops  is  said  to  have  been  first  introduced 
by  Alexander  the  Great.* 

D1MINUTIO  CA'PITIS.    (Vid.  Cafot.) 

DICBOLOS.    (Vid.  Obolob.) 

DIOCLEIA  (Akmamo),  a  festival  celebrated  by 
the  Megarians  in  honour  of  an  ancient  Athenian 
hero.  Diodes,  around  whose  grave  young  men  as- 
sembled on  the  occasion,  and  amused  themselves 
with  gymnastic  and  other  contests.  We  read  that 
be  who  gave  the  sweetest  kiss  obtained  the  prize, 
consisting  of  a  garland  of  flowers."  The  scholiast 
on  Theocritus11  relates  the  origin  of  this  festival  as 
follows :  Diodes,  an  Athenian  exile,  fled  to  Megara, 
where  he  found  a  youth  with  whom  he  fell  in  love. 
In  some  battle,  while  protecting  the  object  of  his 
love  with  his  shield,  he  was  slain.  The  Megarians 
honoured  the  gallant  lover  with  a  tomb,  raised  him 
to  the  rank  of  a  hero,  and,  in  commemoration  of  his 


I.  (Fane-  i,  14,  ♦  4.)— S.  (Pax,  410.)— 3.  (De  Abstinent., 
u . )  *».>-l  (i..  S3,  ♦  11.)— 9.  (V.  fl.,  riii.,  3.)-e.  (Nab.,  V7*.) 
—7.  (Conqon  8aid«s  and  Heaych.,  «.  y.  Bo»*t»«i.) — 8.  (Corn- 
am  CnwA  Mythot.  awl  Symbol.,  i.,  p.  ITS ;  hr.,  p.  Itt,  *c) 

(.  (PoUoi,  Oaoai.,  i.,  It*— Cartas,  »  13.) — 10.  (Theocrit., 
MtU-.  lii,  *7.  *c.)— 1 1.  (1.  c.) 


faithful  attachment,  instituted  the  lestival  ot  the 
Diocleia.  See  Bockh  ad  Find.,  Olymp.,  vii.,  157,  p. 
176,  and  the  scholiast  ad  Aritloph.,  Acktm.,  730, 
where  a  Megarian  swears  by  Diodes,  from  which 
we  may  infer  that  he  was  held  in  great  hoaour  by 
the  Megarians.1 

DIOMO'SIA  (btufiooia).  (Vid.  Antokosu.) 
DIONY'SIA  (Atovvaia),  festivals  celebrated  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Greece  in  honour  of  Dionysus.  We 
have  to  consider  under  this  head  several  festivals  of 
the  same  deity,  although  some  of  them  bore  differ- 
ent names ;  for  here,  as  in  other  cases,  the  name  of 
the  festival  was  sometimes  derived  from  that  of  the 
god,  sometimes  from  the  place  where  it  was  cele- 
brated, and  sometimes  from  some  particular  circum- 
stance connected  with  its  celebration.  We  shall, 
however,  direct  our  attention  chiefly  to  the  Attic 
festivals  of  Dionysus,  as,  on  account  of  their  inti- 
mate connexion  with  the  origin  and  the  develop- 
ment of  dramatic  literature,  they  are  of  greater  im- 
portance to  us  than  any  other  ancient  festivd. 

The  general  character  of  the  festivals  of  Dionysus 
was  extravagant  merriment  and  enthusiastic  joy, 
which  manifested  themselves  in  various  ways.  The 
import  of  some  of  the  apparently  unmeaning  and 
absurd  practices  in  which  the  Greeks  indulged  du- 
ring the  celebration  of  the  Dionysia,  has  been  well 
explained  by  Miiller :'  "  The  intense  desire  felt  by 
every  worshipper  of  Dionysus  to  fight,  to  conquer, 
to  suffer  in  common  with  him,  made  them  regard 
the  subordinate  beings  (Satyrs,  Pans,  and  Nymphs, 
by  whom  the  god  himself  was  surrounded,  and 
through  whom  fife  seemed  to  pass  from  him  into 
vegetation,  and  branch  off  into  a  variety  of  beautiful 
or  grotesque  forms),  who  were  ever  present  to  the 
fancy  of  the  Greeks,  as  a  convenient  step  by  which 
they  could  approach  more  nearly  to  the  presence  of 
their  divinity.  The  customs  so  prevalent  at  the 
festivals  of  Dionysus,  of  taking  the  disguise  of  sa- 
tyrs, doubtless  originated  in  this  feeling,  and  not  in 
the  mere  desire  of  conceding  excesses  under  the 
disguise  of  a  mask,  otherwise  so  serious  and  pa- 
thetic a  spectacle  as  tragedy  couid  never  have  ori- 
ginated in  the  choruses  of  these  satyrs.  The  de- 
sire of  escaping  from  self  into  something  new  and 
strange,  of  living  in  an  imaginary  world,  breaks 
forth  in  a  thousand  instances  hi  these  festivals  of 
Dionysus.  It  is  seen  in  the  colouring  the  body  with 
plaster,  soot,  vermilion,  and  different  sorts  of  green 
and  red  juices  of  plants,  wearing  goat  and  deer 
skins  round  the  loins,  covering  the  face  with  large 
leaves  of  different  plants,  and,  lastly,  in  the  wearing 
masks  of  wood,  bark,  and  other  materials,  and  of 
a  complete  costume  belonging  to  the  character." 
Drunkenness,  and  the  boisterous  music  of  flutes, 
cymbals,  and  drums,  were  likewise  common  to  all 
Dionysiac  festivals.  In  the  processions  called  Oiaoot 
(from  Qeiafu),  with  which  they  were  celebrated, 
women  also  took  part,  in  the  disguise  of  Bacchse, 
Lena;,  Thyades,  Naiades,  Nymphs,  &c,  adorned 
with  garlands  of  ivy,  and  bearing  the  thyrsus  in 
their  hands  (hence  the  god  was  sometimes  called 
eyUfwp+of),  so  that  the  whole  train  represented  a 
population  inspired,  and  actuated  by  the  powerful 
presence  of  the  god.  The  choruses  sung  on  the  oc- 
casion were  cdled  dithyrambs,  and  were  hymns  ad- 
dressed to  the  god  in  the  freest  metres  and  with 
the  boldest  imagery,  in  which  bis  exploits  and 
achievements  were  extolled.  (FtACHOBna.)  The 
phallus,  the  symbol  of  the  fertility  of  nature,  was 
also  carried  in  these  processions,'  and  men  dis- 
guised as  women,  cdled  UHtaXKoi,*  followed  the 


1.  (Compare  Welckert  Sappho,  p.  39,  and  ad  Theogn.,  p.7f  ) 
— *.  (Hist,  of  the  Lit.  of  Anc  Greece,  i.,  p.  *».>— 3.  (Plnt^  I>e 
Cupid.  Dixit.,  p.  SS7,  D.— Arietoph.,  Achnrn.,  SS»,  with  tU 
•cho).— Herod.,  ii.,  4».)— 4.  (Hesyoh.,  t.  t.— Athen.,  xir,  p 

on.) 
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DIONVSU. 


DIONYSIA. 


phallus.  A  woman  called  )iMvo+6poc  carried  the 
7*mw,  a  long  basket  containing  the  image  of  the 
god.  Maidens  of  noble  birth  (koit^o/xu)  used  to 
carry  figs  in  baskets,  which  were  sometimes  of 
gold,  and  to  wear  garlands  of  figs  round  their  necks.1 
The  indulgence  in  drinking  was  considered  by  the 
Greeks  as  a  duty  of  gratitude  which  they  owed  to 
the  giver  of  the  vine ;  hence  in  some  places  it  was 
thought  a  crime  to  remain  sober  at  the  Dionysia.' 

The  Attic  festivals  of  Dionysus  were  four  in  num- 
ber: the  Aiovvna  kst'  dypwc ,  or  the  rural  Dionysia, 
the  AS/vaia,  tho  'AvOcarqpta,  and  the  Atovvaui  iv 
uarei.  After  Ruhnken*  and  Spalding4  had  declared 
the  Anthesteria  and  the  Lenaea  to  be  only  two 
names  for  one  and  the  same  festival,  it  was  gener- 
ally taken  for  granted  that  there  could  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  real  identity  of  tbe  two,  until  in  1817,  A. 
Bockh  read  a  paper  to  the  Berlin  Academy,*  in 
which  he  established  by  incontrovertible  arguments 
the  difference  between  the  Lenaea  and  Anthesteria. 
An  abridgment  of  Bockh's  essay,  containing  all 
that  is  necessary  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  whole 
question,  is  given  in  the  Philological  Museum.' 
The  season  of  tho  year  sacred  to  Dionysus  was  du- 
ring the  months  nearest  to  the  shortest  day,'  and 
the  Attic  festivals  were  accordingly  celebrated  in 
the  Poseideon,  Gamelion  (the  Lenteon  of  the  Ioni- 
ans),  Anthesterion,  and  Elaphebolion. 

The  AioiWia  tear'  dypov;  or  /uKpd,  the  rural  or 
lesser  Dionysia,  a  vintage  festival,  were  celebrated 
in  the  various  demes  of  Attica  in  the  month  of  Po- 
seideon, and  were  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
several  local  magistrates,  the  demarchs.  This  was 
doubtless  the  most  ancient  of  all,  and  was  held  with 
the  highest  degree  of  merriment  and  freedom ;  even 
slaves  enjoyed  full  freedom  during  its  celebration, 
and  their  boisterous  shouts  on  the  occasion  were 
almost  intolerable.  It  is  here  that  we  have  to  seek 
for  the  origin  of  comedy,  in  the  jests  and  the  scur- 
rilous abuse  which  the  peasants  vented  upon  the 
isy-standers  from  a  wagon  in  which  they  rode  about 
(xuuof  t<j>'  ufiaZCn).  Aristophanes*  calls  the  comic 
poets  Tpvyv&oi,  lee-singers,  and  comedy,  rpvyi^dla, 
lee-song;*  from  the  custom  of  smearing  the  face 
with  lees  of  wine,  in  which  the  merry  country  people 
indulged  at  the  vintage.  The  ascolia  and  other 
amusements,  which  were  afterward  introduced  into 
the  city,  seem  also  originally  to  have  been  peculiar 
to  the  rural  Dionysia.  The  Dionysia  in  the  Piraeus, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  other  demes  of  Attica,  be- 
longed to  the  lesser  Dionysia,  as  is  acknowledged 
both  by  Spalding  and  Bockh.  Those  in  the  Piraeus 
were  celebrated  with  as  much  splendour  as  those 
in  the  city ;  for  we  read  of  a  procession,  of  the  per- 
formance of  comedies  and  tragedies,  which  at  first 
may  have  been  new  as  well  as  old  pieces;  but 
when  the  drama  had  attained  a  regular  form,  only 
old  pieces  were  represented  at  the  rural  Dionysia. 
Their  liberal  and  democratical  character  seems  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  opposition  which  these 
festivals  met  with,  when,  in  the  time  of  Pisistratus, 
Thespis  attempted  to  introduce  tbe  rural  amuse- 
ments of  the  Dionysia  into  the  city  of  Athens." 
That  in  other  places,  also,  the  introduction  of  the 
worship  of  Dionysus  met  with  great  opposition, 
must  be  inferred  from  the  legends  of  Orchomenos, 
Thebes,  Argos,  Ephesus,  and  other  places.  Some- 
thing similar  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  account  of 


1.  (Aristoph.,  Acharn.,  1.  c— Lysistr.,  047.— Natal.  Com.,  v., 
13.)— 2.  (Lnoiao,  Da  Calumn.,  16.)— 3.  (Auctar.  id  Hesych,, 
tan.  i,  p.  199.)— 4.  (Abhandl.  dor  Berl.  Acad,  von  1804-1811, 
p.  70,  dec.)— 5.  ("Vom  Unterscheide  der  Attiichen  Lemcen, 
Aathssterien,  ond  lindl.  Dionysien,"  published  in  1819,  in  the 
AbhaadL  der  Berl.  Acad.)— fl.  (vol.  ii.,  p.  273,  &c.)— T.  (Plat., 
Da  Kl  ap.  Delph.,  9.J-8.  (Vesp.,  030  and  1479.J-9.  (AcharD-, 
464,  8S4.-Athen.,  ii.,  p.  40.)-l0.  (Pl«t.,  Sol ,  c  St,  SO.-Diog. 
Lean.,  Sol.,  ell.) 
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the  restoration  of  tragic  choruses  to  Dionysus  u 
Sicyon.1 

The  second  festival,  the  Lenaa  (from  Xipi&c,  the 
wine-press,  from  which,  also,  the  month  of  Game- 
lion  was  called  by  the  Ionians  Lenaeon),  was  ctie- 
brated  in  the  month  of  Gamelion  ;  the  place  of  its 
celebration  was  the  ancient  temple  of  Dionysus 
Limnaeus  (from  tytvti,  as  the  district  was  originally 
a  swamp,  whence  the  god  was  also  called  Xipvayt- 
vth;).  This  temple,  the  Lenaeon,  was  situate  south 
of  the  theatre  of  Dionysus,  and  close  by  it.*  Tbe 
Lenaea  were  celebrated  with  a  procession  and  scen- 
ic contests  in  tragedy  and  comedy.'  The  process- 
ion probably  went  to  tbe  Lenaeon,  where  a  goat 
(rpdyor,  hence  the  chorus  and  tragedy  which  arose 
out  of  it  were  called  Tpayinbc  x°P°C  and  Tpayyiia) 
was  sacrificed,  and  a  chorus  standing  around  the 
altar  sang  the  dilhyrambic  ode  to  the  god.  As  the 
dithyramb  was  the  element  out  of  which,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  an  actor,  tragedy  arose  (tid.  Choeus), 
it  is  natural  that,  in  the  scenic  contests  of  this  fes- 
tival, tragedy  should  have  preceded  comedy,  as  we 
see  from  the  important  documents  in  Demosthenes.4 
The  poet  who  wished  his  play  to  be  brought  out  at 
tbe  Lenaea  applied  to  the  second  archon,  who  had 
the  superintendence  of  this  festival  as  well  as  the 
Anthesteria,  and  who  gave  him  the  chorus  if  the 
piece  was  thought  to  deserve  it. 

The  third  Dionysiac  festival,  the  Anthetteria,  was 
celebrated  on  the  18th  of  the  month  of  Anthesteri- 
on ;'  that  is  to  say,  the  second  day  fell  on  the  12th, 
for  it  lasted  three  days,  and  the  first  fell  on  the  1 1th,* 
and  the  third  on  the  13th. '  The  second  archon  su- 
perintended the  celebration  of  the  Anthesteria,  anil 
distributed  the  prizes  among  tbe  victors  in  the  vari- 
ous games  which  were  carried  on  during  the  sea- 
son.* The  first  day  was  called  iriBoiyia ;  the  sec- 
ond, xi*t i  and  the  third,  xyrpoi.'  The  fiict  day  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  opening  of  the  casks  to  taste 
the  wine  of  the  preceding  year ;  the  second  from 
X»vc<  tbe  cup,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  day  de- 
voted to  drinking.  The  ascolia  seem  to  have  been 
played  on  this  day.  {Vid.  Ascolia.)  We  read  in 
Suidas"  of  another  similar  amusement  peculiar  to 
this  day.  The  drinker  placed  himself  upon  a  bag 
filled  with  air,  trumpets  were  sounded,  and  he  who 
emptied  his  cup  quickest,  or  drank  most,  received 
as  his  prize  a  leather  bag  filled  with  wine  and  a 
garland,  or,  according  to  Julian,"  a  golden  crown.11 
The  x&ftoc  if  iuaSuv  also  took  place  on  this  day, 
and  *he  jests  and  abuse  which  persons  poured  forth 
on  this  occasion  were  doubtless  an  imitation  of  the 
amusements  customary  at  the  rural  Dionysia.  Athe- 
naeus"  says  that  it  was  customary  on  tbe  day  of  the 
Choes  to  send  on  to  sophists  their  salaries  and 
presents,  that  they  too  might  enjoy  themselves  with 
their  friends.  The  third  day  had  its  name  from 
xyrpof,  *  pot,  as  on  this  day  persons  offered  pots 
with  flowers,  seeds,  or  cooked  vegetables,  as  a  sac- 
rifice to  Dionysus  and  Hermes  Chthonius.14  With 
this  sacrifice  were  connected  the  ayuvtf  ^vrpjvot 
mentioned  by  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,"  in 
which  the  second  archon  distributed  the  prizes. 
Slaves  were  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  general 
rejoicings  of  the  Anthesteria ;  but  at  the  close  of 
the  day  they  were  sent  home  with  the'  words  >)t>- 
pait,  Kupet,  ovk  eV  'AvBtoTqpta.1' 


1.  (Herod.,  v.,  67.)— 2.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Ran.,  480.)— 3 
(Demoath.,  c.  Meid.,  p.  SIT.)— 4.  (1.  c.)— 4.  (Thncyd.,  ii.,  IS.)— 
6.  (Snidas,  >.  t.  Xo/f.)— 7.  (Philoch.  ap.  Snid,  a.  v.  Xorpoi.)— 
8.  (Aristoph.,  Acharn.,  1143,  with  the  achol.)— 9.  (Harpoerat 
and  Suidas,  a.  v. — Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Ran.,  210. — Athen.,  x_ 
p.  437 ;  -rii.,  p.  278  i  iv,  p.  129.)— 10.  (a.  r.  'Amok).— 11.  (V.  H, 
ii,  41.)— 12.  (Aristoph.,  Acharn.,  943,  with  the  schol.)— 11.  (i, 
p.  437.)— 14.  (Schol.  id  Aristoph.,  Acharn.,  10O9.— Suidas,  a,  v. 
Xinot.)—  IS.  (Ran., 220.)— 16.  (Hesych.,  a.  i.6iS|>a$«.— Prooha 
ad  Haaiod.,  Op.  at  Dies.) 
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It  w  nnceitain  whether  dramas  were  performed  at 
the  Antheateria ;  bat  Bockh  supposes  that  comedies 
were  represented,  and  that  tragedies  which  were 
to  be  brought  out  at  the  great  Dionysia  were  per- 
haps rehearsed  at  the  Anlhesteria.  The  mysteries 
connected  with  the  celebration  of  the  Antheateria 
were  held  at  night,  in  the  ancient  temple  h  Aiftvaif, 
which  was  opened  only  once  a  year,  on  the  12th  of 
Anthesterion.  They  were  likewise  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  second  archon  and  a  certain 
number  of  im/teXi/rat.  He  appointed  fourteen  priest- 
esses, called  yepatpal  or  yepapai,  the  venerable,  who 
conducted  the  ceremonies  with  the  assistance  of 
one  other  priestess.1  The  wife  of  the  second  archon 
ifiaaiXtaaa)  offered  a  mysterious  sacrifice  for  the 
welfare  of  the  city ;  she  was  betrothed  to  the  god 
in  a  secret  solemnity,  and  also  tendered  the  oath  to 
the  gersjraj,  which,  according  to  Demosthenes,3  ran 
Urns :  "  I  am  pure  and  unspotted  by  anything  that  pol- 
lutes! and  have  never  bad  intercourse  with  man.  I 
will  solemnize  the  Theognia  and  Iobakcheia  at  their 
proper  time,  according  to  the  laws  of  my  ancestors." 
The  admission  to  the  mysteries,  from  which  men 
were  excluded,  took  place  after  especial  prepara- 
tions, which  seem  to  have  consisted  in  purifications 
by  air,  water,  or  fire.'  The  initiated  persons  wore 
skins  of  fawns,  and  sometimes  those  of  panthers. 
Instead  of  ivy,  which  was  wom  in  the  public  part 
of  the  Dionysia,  the  mystas  wore  myrtle.4  The 
sacrifice  offered  to  the  gad  in  these  mysteries  con- 
sisted of  a  sow,  the  usual-sacrifice  of  Demeter,  and 
in  some  places  of  a  cow  with  calf.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  history  of  Dionysus  was  symbol- 
ically represented  in  these  mysteries,  as  the  history 
of  Demeter  was  acted  in  those  of  Eleusis,  which 
were  in  some  respects  connected  with  the  former.* 

The  fourth  Attic  festival  of  Dionysus,  Aiovvata 
h  nam,  aoruca  or  puyuXa,  was  celebrated  about  the 
18th  of  the  month  of  Elaphebolion  ;•  but  we  do  not 
know  whether  they  lasted  more  than  one  day  or 
not.  The  order  in  which  the  ceremonies  took  place 
was,  according  to  the  document  in  Demosthenes,  as 
follows :  The  great  public  procession,  the  chorus 
of  boys,  the  icu/ioc  (vid.  Choius),  comedy,  and,  last- 
ly, tragedy.  We  possess  in  Athencus'  the  descrip- 
.  ion  of  a  great  Bacchic  procession,  held  at  Alexan- 
dres in  the  reign  of  Ptolemsus  Philadelphia  from 
which  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  great  Attic 
procession.  It  seems  to  have  been  customary  to 
represent  the  god  by  a  man  hi  this  procession.  Plu- 
tarch,* at  least,  relates  that,  on  one  occasion,  a  beau- 
tiful slave  of  Nicias  represented  Dionysus.*  A  ri- 
diculous imitation  of  a  Bacchic  procession  is  de- 
scribed in  Aristophanes.'*  Of  the  dramas  which 
were  performed  at  the  great  Dionysia,  the  tragedies, 
at  least,  were  generally  new  pieces ;  repetitions  do 
not,  however,  seem  to  have  been  excluded  from  any 
Diotrysiac  festival.  The  first  archon  had  the  super- 
intendence, and  gave  the  chorus  to  the  dramatic 
poet  who  wished  to  bring  out  his  piece  at  this  festi- 
val. The  prize  awarded  to  the  dramatist  for  the 
best  play  consisted  of  a  crown,  and  his  name  was 
proclaimed  in  the  theatre  of  Dionysus.11  Strangers 
were  prohibited  from  taking  part  in  the  choruses  of 
boys.  During  this  and  some  other  of  the  great  At- 
tic festivals,  prisoners  were  set  free,  and  nobody 
was  allowed  to  seize  the  goods  of  a  debtor ;  but  a 
war  was  not  interrupted  by  its  celebration.1  *  As  the 
great  Dkwysia  were  celebrated  at  the  beginning  of 
spring,  when  the  navigation  was  reopened,  Athens 


(PoUu,  Onom.,  nil,  9.)— 3.  (c.  Near.,  p.  1371,  ».)— 3. 
fSerT.  ad  JCn.,  rl.,  740.— Pun.,  ix.,  JO,  4  4.— Lit.,  xxxfac.,  IS.) 
-4.  (SchoL  ad  Ariatoph.,  Ran.,  S30.)-S.  (SchoL  ad  Ariatoph., 
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•bob,)— II.  (Domoath.,  Da  Coron.,  p.  107.)— 13.  (Deaoach.,  c. 
BaMt.DaNaas^p.W») 


was  not  only  visual  by  numbers  of  country  peopkl 
but  also  by  strangers  from  other  parts  of  Greece ; 
and  the  various  amusements  and  exhibitions  on  thu 
occasion  were  not  unlike  those  of  a  modem  fair.1 
Respecting  the  scrupulous  regularity,  and  the  enor 
mous  sums  spent  by  the  Athenians  on  the  celebra- 
tion of  these  and  other  festivals,  see  Demosthenee  * 
As  many  circumstances  connected  with  the  celebi* 
tion  of  the  Dionysia  cannot  be  made  clear  withow 
entering  into  minnte  details,  we  must  refer  the  read 
er  to  Bockh's  essay. 

The  worship  of  Dionysus  was  almost  universal 
among  the  Greeks  in  Asia  as  well  as  in  Europe,  and 
the  character  of  his  festivals  was  the  same  every- 
where, only  modified  by  the  national  differences  of 
the  various  tribes  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  expressly 
stated  that  the  Spartans  did  not  indulge  so  much  in 
drinking  during  the  celebration  of  the  Dionysia  as 
other  Greeks.'  The  worship  of  Dionysus  was  in  gen- 
eral, with  the  exception  of  Corinth,  Sicyon,  and  the 
Doric  colonies  in  southern  Italy,  less  popular  among 
the  Doric  states  than  in  other  parts  of  Greece.4  It 
was  most  enthusiastic  in  Bceotia,  in  the  orgies  on 
Mount  Citheeron,  as  is  well  known  from  allusions 
and  descriptions  in  several  Roman  poets.  That  the 
extravagant  merriment,  and  the  unrestrained  con- 
duct with  which  all  festivals  of  this  class  were  cel- 
ebrated, did,  in  the  course  of  time,  lead  to  the 
greatest  excesses,  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  we  must, 
at  the  same  time,  acknowledge  that  such  excesses 
did  not  occur  until  a  comparatively  late  period.  At 
a  very  early  period  of  Grecian  history,  Bacchic  fes- 
tivals were  solemnized  with  human  sacrifices,  and 
traces  of  this  custom  are  discernible  even  until 
very  late.  In  Chios  this  custom  was  superseded 
by  another,  according  to  which  the  Bacchs  were 
obliged  to  eat  the  raw  pieces  of  flesh  of  the  victim 
which  were  distributed  among  them.  This  act  was 
called  imofayla,  and  Dionysus  derived  from  it  the 
name  of  buadiot  and  iifinariic.  There  was  a  report 
that  even  Tbemistocles,  after  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
sacrificed  three  noble  Persians  to  this  divinity.' 
But  Plutarch's  account  of  this  very  instance,  if 
true,  shows  that  at  this  time  such  savage  rites  wets 
looked  upon  with  horror. 

The  worship  of  Dionysus,  whom  the  Romans 
called  Bacchus,  or,  rather,  the  Bacchic  mysteries 
and  orgies  (Bacchanalia),  are  said  to  have  been  in- 
troduced from  southern  Italy  into  Etruria,  and  from 
thence  to  Rome,*  where  for  a  time  they  were  car- 
ried on  in  secret,  and,  during  the  latter  part  of  their 
existence,  at  night.  The  initiated,  according  to 
Livy,  did  not  only  indulge  in  feasting  and  drinking 
at  their  meetings,  but,  when  their  minds  were  heat- 
ed with  wine,  they  indulged  in  the  coarsest  excess- 
es and  the  most  unnatural  vices.  Young  girls  and 
youths  were  seduced,  and  all  modesty  was  set 
aside ;  every  kind  of  vice  found  here  its  full  satis- 
faction. But  the  crimes  did  not  remain  confined  to 
these  meetings :  their  consequences  were  manifest 
in  all  directions  ;  for  false  witnesses,  forgeries,  false 
wills,  and  denunciations  proceeded  from  this  focus 
of  crime.  Poison  and  assassination  were  canied 
on  under  the  cover  of  this  society  ;  and  the  voices 
of  those  who  had  been  fraudulently  drawn  into 
these  orgies,  and  would  cry  out  against  the  shame- 
less practices,  were  drowned  by  the  shouts  of  the 
Bacchantes,  and  the  deafening  sounds  of  drums  and 
cymbals. 

The  time  of  initiation  lasted  ten  days,  during 


1.  (Iaocr.,  Areop.,  p.  803,  ed.  Bekker.— Xen.,  Hiero,  i.,  11.— 
Compare  Becker,  Chariklei,  ii.,  p.  137,  »eoa.)— S.  (Philip^  i.,  p. 
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wtucb  a  person  was  obliged  to  abstain  from  all  sex- 
ual intercourse;  on  the  tenth  he  took  a  solemn 
meal,  underwent  a  purification  by  water,  and  was 
led  into  the  sanctuary  (Bacchanal).  At  first  only 
women  were  initiated,  and  the  orgies  were  celebra- 
ted every  year  during  three  days.  Matrons  alter- 
nately performed  the  functions  of  priests.  But  Pac- 
ula  Annia,  a  Campanian  matron,  pretending  to  act 
under  the  direct  influence  of  Bacchus,  changed  the 
whole  method  of  celebration :  she  admitted  men  to 
the  initiation,  and  transferred  the  solemnization, 
which  had  hitherto  taken  place  during  the  daytime, 
to  the  night.  Instead  of  three  days  in  the  year,  she 
ordered  that  the  Bacchanalia  should  be  held  during 
fire  days  in  every  month.  It  was  from  the  time 
that  these  orgies  were  carried  on  after  this  new 
plan  that,  according  to  the  statement  of  an  eye- 
witness,1 licentiousness  and  crimes  of  every  de- 
scription were  committed.  Men  as  well  as  women 
indulged  in  the  most  unnatural  appetites,  and  those 
who  attempted  to  stop  or  to  oppose  such  odious 
proceedings  fell  as  victims.  It  was,  as  Livy  says, 
a  principle  of  the  society  to  hold  every  ordinance  of 
God  and  nature  in  contempt.  Men,  as  if  seized  by 
fits  of  madness,  and  under  great  convulsions,  gave 
oracles :  and  the  matrons,  dressed  as  Bacchee,  with 
dishevelled  hair  and  burning  torches  in  their  hands, 
ran  down  to  the  Tiber  and  plunged  their  torches 
into  the  water;  the  torches,  however,  containing 
sulphur  and  chalk,  were  not  extinguished.  Men 
who  refused  to  take  part  in  the  crimes  of  these  or- 
gies were  frequently  thrown  into  dark  caverns  and 
despatched,  while  the  perpetrators  declared  that 
they  had  been  carried  off  by  the  gods.  Among  the 
number  of  the  members  of  these  mysteries  were, 
at  the  time  when  they  were  suppressed,  persons  of 
all  classes ;  and  during  the  last  two  years,  nobody 
had  been  initiated  who  was  above  the  age  of  twen- 
ty years,  as  this  age  was  thought  most  fit  for  seduc- 
tion and  sensual  pleasure. 

In  the  year  B.C.  186,  the  consuls  Spurius  Postu- 
raius  Albinus  and  Q.  Marcius  Pbilippus  were  in- 
formed of  the  existence  of  these  meetings,  and,  af- 
ter having  ascertained  the  facts  mentioned  above, 
they  made  a  report  to  the  senate.'  The  senate, 
alarmed  by  this  singular  discovery,  and  although 
dreading  lest  members  of  their  own  families  might 
be  involved,  invested  the  consuls  with  extraordina- 
ry power,  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  these  noc- 
turnal meetings,  to  exert  all  their  energy  to  secure 
the  priests  and  priestesses,  to  issue  a  proclamation 
throughout  Rome  and  Italy,  forbidding  any  one  to 
be  initiated  in  the  Bacchic  mysteries,  or  to  meet 
for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  them ;  but,  above  all 
things,  to  submit  those  individuals  who  had  already 
been  secured  to  a  rigid  trial.  The  consuls,  after 
having  given  to  the  subordinate  magistrates  all  the 
necessary  instructions,  held  an  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  which  the  facts  just  discovered  were  ex- 
plained to  the  public,  in  order  that  the  objects  of  the 
proceedings  which  were  to  take  place  might  be 
known  to  every  citizen.  A  reward  was  at  the  same 
time  offered  to  any  one  who  might  be  able  to  give 
farther  information,  or  to  name  any  one  that  be- 
longed to  the  conspiracy,  as  it  was  called.  Meas- 
ures were  also  taken  to  prevent  any  one  from  leav- 
ing Italy.  During  the  night  following,  a  number  of 
persons  were  apprehended ;  many  of  them  put  an 
end  to  their  own  lives.  The  whole  number  of  the 
initiated  was  said  to  be  7000.  The  trial  of  all 
those  who  were  apprehended  lasted  thirty  days. 
Rome  was  almost  deserted,  for  the  innocent  as 
well  as  the  guilty  had  reason  to  fear.  The  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  those  who  were  convicted  varied 
according  to  the  degree  of  their  guilt ;  some  were 
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thrown  into  prison,  others  were  pu  to  death.  TLe 
women  were  surrendered  to  their  parents  01  hus- 
bands, that  they  might  receive  their  punishment  in 
private.  The  consuls  then  were  ordered  bv  tte 
senate  to  destroy  all  Bacchanalia  throughout  Rome 
and  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  such  altars  or  stat- 
ues of  the  god  as  had  existed  there  from  ancient 
times.  In  order  to  prevent  a  restoration  of  the  Bac- 
chic orgies,  the  celebrated  decree  of  the  senate  (St- 
natiu  auctoritat  it  Bacchanalibut)  was  issued,  com- 
manding that  no  Bacchanalia  should  be  held  either 
in  Rome  or  Italy ;  that  if  any  one  should  think  such 
ceremonies  necessary,  or  if  he  could  not  neglect 
them  without  scruples  or  making  atonements,  he 
should  apply  to  the  prsetor  urbanus,  who  might  then 
consult  the  senate.  If  the  permission  should  be 
granted  to  him  in  an  assembly  of  the  senate,  con- 
sisting of  not  less  than  one  hundred  members,  he 
might  solemnize  the  Bacchic  sacra ;  but  no  more 
than  five  persons  were  to  be  present  at  the  celebra- 
tion; there  should  be  no  common  fund,  and  no 
master  of  the  sacra  or  priest.1  This  decree  is  also 
mentioned  by  Cicero.'  A  brazen  table  containing 
this  important  document  was  discovered  near  Bari, 
in  southern  Italy,  in  the  year  1040,  and  is  at  present 
in  the  imperial  Museum  of  Vienna.  A  copy  of  it  is 
given  in  Drakenborch's  edition  of  Livy.' 

We  have,  in  our  account  of  the  Roman  Baccha- 
nalia, closely  followed  the  description  given  by  Livy, 
which  may,  indeed,  be  somewhat  exaggerated ;  but, 
considering  the  difference  of  character  between  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  it  cannot  be  surprising  that  a 
festival  like  the  Dionysia,  when  once  introduced 
among  the  Romans,  should  have  immediately  de- 
generated into  the  grossest  and  coarsest  excesses. 
Similar  consequences  were  seen  immediately  aftei 
the  time  when  the  Romans  were  made  acquainted 
with  the  elegance  and  the  luxuries  of  Greek  life ;  for, 
like  barbarians,  they  knew  not  where  to  stop,  anil 
became  brutal  in  their  enjoyments.  But  whether  the 
account  of  Livy  be  exaggerated  or  not,  thus  much 
is  certain,  that  the  Romans,  ever  since  the  time  of 
the  suppression  of  the  Bacchanalia,  considered  these 
orgies  as  in  the  highest  degree  immoral  and  licen- 
tious, as  we  see  from  the  manner  in  which  they  ap- 
plied the  words  derived  from  Bacchus,  e.  g.,  bacehor, 
bacchant,  bocchotio,  bocchiou,  and  others.  But  the 
most  surprising  circumstance  in  the  account  of 
Livy  is,  that  the  Bacchanalia  should  have  been  cel- 
ebrated for  several  years  in  the  boisterous  manner 
described  above,  and  by  thousands  of  persons,  with- 
out any  of  the  magistrates  appearing  to  have  been 
aware  of  it. 

While  the  Bacchanalia  were  thus  suppressed,  an- 
other more  simple  and  innocent  festival  of  Bacchus, 
the  Liberalia  (from  Liber  or  Liber  Pater,  a  name  of 
Bacchus),  continued  to  be  celebrated  at  Rome  every 
year  on  the  16th  of  March.4  A  description  of  the 
ceremonies  customary  at  this  festival  is  given  by 
Ovid,*  with  which  may  be  compared  Varro.'  Priests 
and  aged  priestesses,  adorned  with  garlands  of  ivy, 
carried  through  the  city  wine,  honey,  cakes,  and 
sweetmeats,  together  with  an  altar  with  a  handle 
(antata  ara),  in  the  middle  of  which  there  was  a 
small  firepan  (foeulut),  in  which,  from  time  to  time, 
sacrifices  were  burned.  On  this  day  Roman  youths 
who  had  attained  their  sixteenth  year  received  the 
toga  virilis.'  That  the  Liberalia  were  celebrate', 
with  various  amusements  and  great  merriment, 
might  be  inferred  from  the  general  character  of  Di- 
onysiac  festivals ;  but  we  may  also  see  it  from  the 
name  Luii  Liberates,  which  is  sometimes  used  in- 
stead of  Liberalia;  and  Nevius*  expressly  say» 
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that  persons  expressed  themselves  very  freely  at 
the  Liberalia.  St.  Augustine1  even  speaks  of  a  high 
degree  of  licentiousness  carried  on  at  this  festival 

•DIOS  ANTHOS  (bibc  uvOoc),  a  plant.  Sprengel 
conjectures  that  it  was  the  Agroslemma  Flo*  Jovi* ; 
but  Stackhouse  hesitates  between  the  Agrostemnu. 
and  the  Dianthu*  Caryophylliu,  or  Carnation.* 

DIOSCU'lUA  (Auxwovpw),  festivals  celebrated  in 
various  parts  of  Greece  in  honour  of  the  Dioscuri. 
The  Spartan  Dioscuria  mentioned  by  Pausanias' 
and  Spanheim,4  were  celebrated  with  sacrifices,  re- 
joicings, and  drinking.  At  Cyrano  the  Dioscuri  were 
likewise  honoured  with  a  great  festival.*  The  Athe- 
nian festival  of  the  Dioscuri  has  been  described  un- 
der Akaoka.  Their  worship  was  very  generally 
adopted  in  Greece,  especially  in  the  Doric  and 
Achaean  states,  as  we  conclude  from  the  great  num- 
ber of  temples  dedicated  to  them  -,  bat  scarcely  any- 
thing is  known  respecting  the  manner  in  which  their 
festivals  were  celebrated. 

•DIOS'PYRUS  (tuoompaf),  according  to  Stack- 
house,  the  Diorpyrut  Lotus ;  but  Schneider  doubts 
whether  the  fruit  of  the  latter  agrees  in  character 
with  the  description  of  the  itoonvpoc  as  given  by 
Tbeophrastus.' 

DIOTA  was  a  vessel  containing  two  ears  (wra) 
or  handles,  used  for  holding  wine.  It  appears  to 
have  been  much  the  same  as  the  amphora.'  (Vid. 
Aufbora.) 

•DIPHRTGES  (tijpvyic),  "  evidently,"  accord- 
ing to  Adams,  "  a  metallic  compound  of  copper. 
Sprengel  says  it  consisted  principally  of  burned  cop- 
per,  with  a  certain  admixture  of  iron.  Dr.  Milligan 
calls  it  an  oxide  of  copper.  Matthiolus  gives  it  the 
name  of  Mare  it  bronze,  i.  e..  Husk  of  bronxe."* 

•DIPS' ACUS  (dtyoicof),  the  Diptacu*  Fulloiutm, 
Patter's  Thistle,  or  manured  Teasel.  Stephens  calls 
it  Chorion  it  Bonnetier.  The  leaves  are  concave, 
and  so  placed  as  to  contain  water.* 

•DIPSAS  (otyor),  the  name  of  a  venomous  ser- 
pent, whose  bite  causes  insatiable  thirst,  whence  the 
name,  from  Stfau,  "  to  thirst"  Sprengel  marks  it 
as  the  Coluber  prtttcr,  or  black  viper.  According 
to  Adams,  it  is  sometimes  found  in  England.  A 
splendid  description  of  the  effects  of  its  sting  is  giv- 
en by  Lucan.  For  farther  information,  the  student 
is  referred  by  Adams  to  Nicaoder,  Dioscorides,  Ae- 
tius,  and  the  other  writers  on  toxicology,  as  also  to 
Lucian's  treatise  on  the  Dipsades.1* 

DIPHTH'ERA  {it^depa)  was  a  kind  of  cloak  made 
of  the  skins  of  animals,  and  worn  by  herdsmen  and 
country  people  in  general.  It  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  Greek  writers."  Pollux"  says  that  it  had 
a  covering  for  the  head  (bnnp&vw),  in  which  respect 
it  would  correspond  to  the  Roman  cucuiiut.  ( Vid. 
Cccollos.)" 

DIPHROS  (cKfpor).    (  Vid.  Cuaawa,  p.  333.) 

DIPL'OIS  (oMrAoif.)    ( Vid.  Pallium.) 

DIPLOMA  was  a  writ  or  public  document,  which 
conferred  upon  a  person  any  right  or  privilege.  Du- 
ring the  Republic  it  was  granted  by  the  consuls  and 
senate ;  and  under  the  Empire,  by  the  emperor  and 
the  magistrates  whom  he  authorised  to  do  so.14 
The  diploma  was  sealed  by  the  emperor ;"  it  con- 
sisted of  two  leaves,  whence  it  derived  its  name. 


t  <9e  Cr».  Dai,  Tii,  11.)— *.  (Theopamat. ,  Ti,  1 ;  Ti.,  ».— 
Banana,  Any  id,  a,  v.H-S.  <iT,  17,  ♦  1,  anptnd  with  in.,  10, 
♦  1 1— i.  (ad  Calliin,  Hrmn.  in  Pall.,  S4.)-J.  (Schol.  ad  Pind, 
Prtk,  T,  •».)—«.  rrheonhraet,  H.  P.,  iii,  IS.  —  Adama,  Ap- 
nea*, a.  ».)— 7.  (Hot.,  Cam.,  I.,  U,  ».)  —  8.  (Dioaoor,  v.,  11*. 
— PaoL  Xria-,  Tii,  1.  —  Adama,  Append;,  a.  r.)  —  8.  (Duacor., 
nl,  II.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.)  — 16.  (jElian,  N.  A.,  Ti.,  51.— 
hum*,  ix-810.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 11.  (Arietoph,  Nnb, 
Tt  Scant  ad  lot— Veep.,  444.— Plato,  Crit,  p.  58.  —  Lacian, 
Ttaa,e.lS.)  —  II  <Onom,Tu,  70.)  — IS.  (decker,  Chariklee, 
a,  p.  SS9.)— 14.  (CSo.  ad  Fam,  ti.,  11 ;  ad  Att,  x.  17 ;  o.  Pie, 
S7.— Sea,  Baa,  Tii,  10.— Soet,  Cal ,  SB ;  Nar,  11 ;  Oth,  7.— 
Ow.  48.  <u  10.  a.  17.)— !S.  (Boat,  Octar,  80.) 


These  writs  were  especially  given  to  public  »•> 
iers,  or  to  those  who  wished  to  proem e  the  uw  oi 
the  public  horses  or  carriages.1  The  tabeUarii  of 
the  emperor  would  naturally  always  have  a  diplo- 
ma ;  whence  we  read  in  an  inscription*  of  a  diploma 

TtU*  tabfllttriut. 

AIDPCPOI  NHEZ  (tixpupoi  vijef).  (Vid.  Alt*, 
HPTMNOI  NHES.) 

DIPTYCHA  (iiirrvxa)  were  two  Hriting  tablets 
which  could  be  folded  together.  Herodotus'  speaks 
of  a  diXrtov  iiirrvxov  nude  of  wood,  and  coveted 
over  with  wax.4  The  diptyeba  were  mace  of  dif- 
ferent materials,  commonly  of  wood,  but  sometimes 
of  ivory. 

Under  the  Empire,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  con- 
suls and  other  magistrates  to  distribute  among  their 
friends  and  the  people,  on  the  day  on  which  they 
entered  on  their  office,  tablets,  called  respectively 
diptych*  contularia,  pratoria,  aiilitia,  &c,  which 
were  inscribed  with  their  names,  and  contained 
their  portraits.  Several  of  these  diptycha  are  given 
by  Montfauoon.4 
DIRECTA  ACTIO.  (Vid.  Actio,  p.  17.) 
DIRIBITO'RES  are  said  by  most  modern  writers 
to  have  been  the  persons  who  gave  to  the  citizens 
the  lobelia  with  which  they  voted  in  the  comitia  (vid. 
CoaiTu,  p.  397) ;  but  Wunder  has  most  distinctly 
proved,  in  the  preface  to  his  Codex  Erfutewis,1  that 
it  waa  the  office  of  the  diribitores  to  divide  the 
votes  when  taken  out  of  the  citUc,  so  as  to  determine 
which  had  the  majority.  He  remarks  that  the  ety- 
mology of  diribere  would  lead  us  to  assign  to  it  the 
meaning  of  "separation"  or  "division,"  as  it  is 
compounded  of  du  and  habere,  in  the  same  manner 
as  dtrimere  is  of  ii*  and  emere ;  the  h  disappears  as 
in  prtcbere  and  debere,  which  come  respectively  from 
pra  and  habere,  and  it  and  habere.  In  several  pas- 
sages the  word  cannot  have  any  other  signification 
than  that  given  by  Wunder.4 

When  Cicero  says,*  "vo*  rogaloret,  «o»  diriti- 
tortt,  to*  cuttoit*  tabeUarum,"  we  may  presume 
that  he  mentions  these  officers  in  the  order  in  which 
they  discharged  their  duties  in  the  comitia.  It  was 
the  office  of  the  rogolore*  to  collect  the  tabeUae  which 
each  century  gave,  as  they  used,  before  the  ballot 
was  introduced,  to  ssk  (rogare)  each  century  for  its 
votes,  and  report  them  to  the  magistrate  who  pre- 
sided over  the  comitia.  The  diribitore*,  as  has 
been  already  remarked,  divided  the  votes  when  ta- 
ken out  of  the  culm,  and  handed  them  over  to  the 
euttodet,  who  checked  them  off  by  points  marked  on 
a  tablet- 
Many  writers  have  confounded  the  cieta  with  the 
titeUa  or  urna,  into  which  the  sortes  or  mere  lots 
were  cast ;  the  true  difference  between  these  words 
is  explained  under  Sitilla. 

DISCUS  (Hokoc),  a  circular  plate  of  stone  (Xifc 
vet  iioKoi1')  or  metal  (tpUndida  pondero  due?1),  made 
for  throwing  to  a  distance  as  an  exercise  of  strength 
and  dexterity.  This  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal gymnastic  exercises  of  the  ancients,  being  inclu- 
ded in  the  UtvroffKm.  It  was  practised  in  the  he- 
roic age ;"  the  fable  of  Hyacinthus,  who  was  killed 
by  Apollo  as  they  were  playing  together  at  this 
game,"  also  proves  its  very  high  antiquity. 

The  discus  was  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  diameter, 
so  as  to  reach  above  the  middle  of  the  forearm  when 
held  in  the  right  hand.    The  object  was  to  throw  ii 


1.  (Plin,  Ep,  X,  14, 1*1.— Compare  x,  44,  ».)  —  t.  (Orelli, 
No.  9017.)  —  S.  (Tii,  ISO.)  —  4.  (Compare  Pollux,  it,  18.)— 6 
(Codex  Theod,  IS,  tit.  0,  a  1.)  — «.  (Antiq.  Eipl,  SnppL,  toI 
iii,  p.  190,  dec.)— 7.  (p.  cxxTi.-clTiii.)— 8.  (Cic,  Pro  Plane,  SO ; 
ad  Go.  Frnt,  iii,  4, 1 1.  — Varro,  De  Re  Runt,  iii,  S,  v  1 ;  iii, 
S,  U8.1-0.  (in  PU,  IS.)— 10.  (Pind  ,Ieth,i,S4.)— 11.  (Mart., 
xit,  164.)  — 11.  (Horn,  11,  ii,  774.  —  Cd,  Ti,  698  ;  tiii,  ISO, 
188-188;  iTii,  188.  —  Eonp,  Iph.  in  Anl,  100.)  — 18.  (Ond, 
Met.,  x,  1«7-«1».) 
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from  a  fixed  spot  to  the  greatest  distance ;  and  in 
doing  this,  each  player  had  a  friend  to  mark  the  point 
at  which  the  discos,  when  thrown  by  him,  struck 
the  ground,  as  is  done  by  Minerva  on  behalf  of 
(Jlysses  when  he  contends  with  the  Piueacians ;' 
faa  signatur  terra  sagilla.'  The  distance  to  which 
it  was  commonly  thrown  became  a  measure  of 
length,  called  to  dioitovpa.* 

The  space  on  which  the  discobolus,  or  thrower 
of  the  discus,  stood,  was  called  paXSic,  and  was  in- 
dicated by  being  a  little  higher  than  the  ground  sur- 
■xranding  it.  As  each  man  took  his  station,  with 
his  body  entirely  naked,  on  the  f)<OJbic,  be  placed  his 
right  foot  forward,  bending  his  knee,  and  resting 
principally  on  this  foot.  The  discus  being  held, 
ready  to  be  thrown,  in  his  right  hand,  he  stooped, 
turning  his  body  towards  it,  and  his  left  hand  was 
naturally  turned  in  the  same  direction.*  This  atti- 
tude was  represented  by  the  sculptor  Myron  in  one 
of  his  works,  and  is  adduced  by  Quintilian*  to  show 
how  much  greater  skill  is  displayed  by  the  artist, 
and  how  much  more  powerful  an  effect  is  produced 
on  the  spectator,  when  a  person  is  represented  in 
action,  than  when  he  is  at  rest  or  standing  erect. 
We  fortunately  possess  several  copies,  more  or  less 
entire,  of  this  celebrated  statue ;  and  one  of  the  best 
of  them  is  in  the  British  Museum  (see  the  annexed 
woodcut).  It  represents  the  player  just  ready  to 
swing  round  his  outstretched  arm,  so  as  to  describe 
with  it  ft  semicircle  in  the  air,  and  thus,  with  his 
collected  force,  to  project  the  discus  at  an  angle  of 
forty-Cwj  degrees,  at  the  same  time  springing  for- 
ward »  as  to  give  it  the  impetus  of  his  whole  body. 
Discern  "  vtusto  amtorquet  turbine,  et  ipse  prosequi- 
tur.'* 


By  metaphor,  the  term  discus  was  applied  to  a 
mirror7  (vid.  Speculum)  ;  to  the  orb  of  the  sun  as 
seen  by  us ;  and  to  a  flat  round  plate  used  to  hold 
meat,  whence  the  English  dish. 

Sometimes  a  heavy  mass  of  a  spherical  form  (aS- 
Xof)  was  used  instead  of  a  discus,  as  when  the 
Greeks  at  the  funeral  games  contended  for  a  lump 
of  iron,  which  was  to  be  given  to  him  who  could 
throw  it  farthest.*  The  eroXor  was  perforated  in  the 
centre,  so  that  a  rope  or  thong  might  be  passed 
through,  and  used  in  throwing  it.*  In  this  form  the 
discoboua  is  still  practised  by  the  mountaineers  of 
the  canton  of  Appenzell,  in  Switzerland.  They 
Meet  twice  a  year  to  throw  round  stones  of  great 
weight  and  size.    This  they  do  by  a  sudden  leap 

1.  (Od.,viii.,  186-aOO.)— J.  (Still.,  Th«b.,  Ti.,  70S.)  — J.  (TJ., 
niii.,  431,  MS.). -4.  (Philcmr.  Son.,  long.,  i.,  »4.— Wnlcker,  <ul 
loo.l— 5.  (In«t.Oi.,ii.,  13, »  10.)— 6.  (Statin«,Lc.)— 7.  (Brandt., 
4ul.,ii.,p.4«4.)— 8.  <n.,  niii.,  830-840.)— «.  (Entcxth.,  Bem- 
kanljr,  p.  251.) 
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and  forcible  swinging  of  the  whole  body.  'Xbe  same 
stone  is  taken  by  all,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ancient 
discus  and  ookoc :  he  who  sends  it  to  the  greatest 
distance  receives  a  public  prize.  The  stone  is  lifted 
as  high  as  the  right  shoulder  (see  woodcut ;  «oru- 
fiadioio')  before  being  projected.* 
DISPENSATOR.  (Vid.  Calculator.) 
DITHYRA'MBUS.  (Vid.  Chorus,  p.  247.) 
DIVERSO'RIUM.  (Vid.  Caopowa.) 
DIVINATIO  is,  according  to  Cicero,*  a  presen- 
sion  and  a  knowledge  of  future  things ;  or,  accord- 
ing to  Chrysippus,*  a  power  in  man  which  foresees 
and  explains  those  signs  which  the  gods  throw  in 
his  way,  and  the  diviner  must  therefore  know  the 
disposition  of  the  gods  towards  men,  the  import  ol 
their  signs,  and  by  what  means  these  signs  are  to 
be  obtained.  According  to  this  latter  definition,  the 
meaning  of  the  Latin  word  divinatio  is  narrower 
than  that  of  the  Greek  itavriicn,  inasmuch  as  the 
latter  signifies  any  means  by  which  the  decrees  of 
the  gods  can  be  discovered,  the  natural  as  well  aa 
the  artificial ;  that  is  to  say,  the  seers  and  the  ora- 
cles, where  the  will  of  the  gods  is  revealed  by  inspi 
ration,  as  well  as  the  divinatio  in  the  sense  of  Chry- 
sippus. In  the  one,  man  is  the  passive  agent 
through  which  the  deity  reveals  the  future  ;  while 
in  the  other,  man  discovers  it  by  his  own  skill  or 
experience,  without  any  pretension  to  inspiration. 
As,  however,  the  seer  or  vates  was  also  frequently 
called  divinus,  we  shall  treat,  under  this  head,  of 
seers  as  well  as  of  other  kinds  of  divinatio.  The 
subject  of  oracles  is  discussed  in  a  separate  article. 
(Vid.  Oraculto.) 

The  belief  that  the  decrees  of  the  divine  wiB 
were  occasionally  revealed  by  the  deity  himself,  or 
could  be  discovered  by  certain  individuals,  is  on« 
which  the  classical  nations  of  antiquity  had,  in  dro- 
mon with  many  other  nations,  before  the  attainment 
of  a  certain  degree  of  intellectual  cultivation.  In 
early  ages  such  a  belief  was  natural,  and  perhaps 
founded  on  the  feeling  of  a  very  close  connexion 
between  man,  God,  and  nature.  But  in  the  course 
of  time,  when  men  became  more  acquainted  with 
the  laws  of  nature,  this  belief  was  abandoned,  at 
least  by  the  more  enlightened  minds,  while  the  mul- 
titudes still  continued  to  adhere  to  it ;  and  the  gov- 
ernments, seeing  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
it,  not  only  countenanced,  but  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported it. 

The  seers  or  pavnic,  who,  under  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  the  gods,  chiefly  that  of  Apollo,  announced 
the  future,  seem  originally  to  have  been  connected 
with  certain  places  where  oracles  were  given ;  but 
in  subsequent  times  they  formed  a  distinct  class  of 
persons,  independent  of  any  locality ;  one  of  them 
is  Calehas  in  the  Homeric  poems.  Apollo,  the  god 
of  prophecy,  was  generally  the  source  from  which 
the  seers,  as  well  as  other  diviners,  derived  their 
knowledge.  In  many  families  of  Beers  the  inspired 
knowledge  of  the  future  was  considered  to  be  he- 
reditary, and  to  be  transmitted  from  father  to  son 
To  these  families  belonged  the  Iamids,'  who  from 
Olympia  spread  over  a  considerable  part  of  Greece ; 
the  Branchida;,  near  Miletus ;'  the  Eumolpids,  at 
Athens  and  Eleusis ;  the  Clytiads,'  the  Telliads,* 
the  Acamanian  seers,  and  others.  Some  of  these 
families  retained  their  celebrity  till  a  very  late  pe- 
riod of  Grecian  history.  The  manteis  made  their 
revelations  either  when  requested  to  do  so  on  im- 
portant emergencies,  or  they  made  them  sponta- 
neously whenever  they  thought  it  necessary,  eiihei 


1.  (Ti.,  xxiii.,  4)1.) — 3  (Kiwi,  SchUdarnng  der  Gebimrottei 
der  Schweitz,  I.,  p.  174.)  -S.  (D«  Dmn,  i.,  1.)  — 4.  (Cic,  Dt 
Dmn.,  ii.,  OS.)  —  S.  (Pain,  111.,  11,  ♦  8,  Ac  —  BScUi  id  Pind. 
Ol.,  Ti.,  p.  IS*.)— 0.  (Conon.,  S3.)  -7.  (Paoa.,  ri_  17,  i  4  )-4> 
(Herod.,  Tiii,  «7.-P«o...  x.,  1,  *  4,  *c^-Herod..  {*„  37.) 
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id  prevent  tome  calamity  or  to  stimulate  their  conn- 
try  men  to  something  beneficial.  The  civil  govern- 
ment of  Athens  not  only  tolerated,  but  protected 
and  honoured  them ;  and  Cicero1  says,  that  the  man- 
teis  were  present  in  all  the  public  assemblies  of  the 
Athenians.1  Along  with  the  seers  we  may  also 
mention  the  Bacides  and  the  Sibyllte.  Both  existed 
from  a  very  remote  time,  and  were  distinct  from 
the  manteis  so  far  as  they  pretended  to  derive  their 
knowledge  of  the  future  from  sacred  books  {xpt/a/iol) 
which  they  consulted,  and  which  were  in  some  pla- 
ces, as  at  Athens  and  Rome,  kept  by  the  govern- 
ment or  some  especial  officers,  in  the  acropolis  and 
in  the  most  revered  sanctuary.  Bacis  was,  accord- 
ing to  Pausanias,'  in  Bceotia,  a  general  name  for  a 
man  inspired  by  nymphs.  The  scholiast  on  Aris- 
tophanes4 and  JElian*  mention  three  original  Baci- 
des, one  of  Eleon  in  Bceotia,  a  second  of  Athens, 
and  a  third  of  Caphys  in  Arcadia.'  From  these 
three  Bacides  all  others  were  said  to  be  descended, 
and  to  have  derived  their  name.  Antichares,'  Mu- 
steus,1  Euclous  of  Cyprus,'  and  Lycus,  son  of  Pan- 
dion,"  probably  belonged  to  the  Bacides.  The  Sib- 
ylla; were  prophetic  women,  probably  of  Asiatic  or- 
igin, whose  peculiar  custom  seems  to  have  been  to 
wander  with  their  sacred  books  from  place  to  place." 
/Elian11  states  that,  according  to  some  authors, 
there  were  four  Sibyllte,  the  Erythraean,  the  Sa- 
mian,  the  Egyptian,  and  the  Sardinian ;  but  that 
others  added  six  more,  among  whom  there  was  one 
called  the  Cumtean,  and  another  called  the  Jewish 
Sibylla,  Compare  Suidas,"  and  Pausanias,14  who 
has  devoted  a  whole  chapter  to  the  Sibyllte,  in 
which,  however,  he  does  not  clearly  distinguish  be- 
tween the  Sibylla;  properly  so  called,  and  other  wom- 
en who  travelled  about  and  made  the  prophetic  art 
their  profession,  and  who  seem  to  have  been  very 
numerous  in  all  parts  of  the  ancient  world."  The 
Sibylla  whose  books  gained  so  great  an  importance 
at  Rome  was,  according  to  Varro,11  the  Erythrtean : 
the  locks  which  she  was  said  to  have  sold  to  one 
of  the  Tarquins  were  carefully  concealed  from  the 
public,  and  only  accessible  to  the  duumvirs.  The 
early  existence  of  the  Sibyllte  is  not  as  certain  as 
that  of  the  Bacides ;  but  in  some  legends  of  a  late 
date  they  occur  even  in  the  period  previous  to  the 
Trojan  war,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  at  an 
early  period  every  town  in  Greece  had  its  prophe- 
cies by  some  Bacis  or  Sibylla.17  They  seem  to 
have  retained  their  celebrity  down  to  the  time  of 
Antiochus  and  Demetrius.11 

Besides  these  more  respectable  prophets  and 
prophetesses,  there  were  numbers  of  diviners  of  an 
inferior  order  (xpr)<rpaUyia),  who  made  it  thei* 
business  to  explain  all  sorts  of  signs,  and  to  tell 
fortunes.  They  were,  however,  more  particularly 
popular  with  the  lower  orders,  who  are  everywhere 
most  ready  to  believe  what  is  most  marvellous  and 
least  entitled  to  belief.  This  class  of  diviners, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have  existed  until  a 
comparatively  late  period,11  and  to  have  been  looked 
upon,  even  by  the  Greeks  themselves,  a».  nuisances 
to  the  public. 

These  soothsayers  lead  us  naturally  to  the  mode 
of  divination,  of  which  such  frequent  use  was  made 
by  the  ancients  in  all  the  affairs  of  public  and  pri- 
vate life,  and  which  chiefly  consisted  in  the  inter- 


I.  (De  Dvrioat,  i,  43.)  —  !  (Compere  Arietoph,  Pu,  10S5, 
with  the  echol.  —  Nab.,  323,  Ac,  and  the  echoL  —  l.rcarz,  c 
Leocrat,  p.  1M.)— 8.  (X.,  IS,  ♦  t,  compared  with  iv.,  17,  ♦  «.)— 
1  (Pax,  1009.)—  4.  (V.  H,  xii.,  33.)  —  0.  (Compare  Arietoph, 
Knut,  1M,  998.— Area,  90S.— Clem.  Alex.,  Strom., !.,  398.)— 7. 
(Heml, ».,  4».>-e.  (Herod,  to.,  «.)— 9.  (Peaa,  x..  It,  ♦  6.)— 
10.  (Paoa.,1.0  — 11.  (Lit.,  i.,  7.)  — IS.  (V.  II.,  xii,  33.)— 13. 
:••  t  £/foO«  '  —  '*.  (x,  11)  — 15.  (Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.,  i., 
t>«)_ ]«  ,aj  Lacteal  «  «.)  — 17.  (Pans,  L  c)  — 18.  (See 
Xiebahr.  Hot.  et  Rome     .  r   SOS,  4c)  -10.  (Tbacjfd,  ii,  SI. 
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pretation  of  numberless  signs  and  phenomena.  Ne 
public  undertaking  of  any  consequence  was  ever 
entered  upon  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  without 
consulting  the  will  of  the  gods,  by  observing  the 
signs  which  they  sent,  especially  those  in  the  sac- 
rifices offered  for  the  purpose,  and  by  which  they 
were  thought  to  indicate  the  success  or  the  failure 
of  the  undertaking.  For  this  kind  of  divination  no 
divine  inspiration  was  thought  necessary,  but  mere- 
ly experience  and  a  certain  knowledge  acquired  by 
routine ;  and  although,  in  some  cases,  priests  were 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  observing  and  explain- 
ing signs  (vid.  Aoodb,  Hakuspbx),  yet  on  any  sud- 
den emergency,  especially  in  private  affairs,  any 
one  who  met  with  something  extraordinary  might 
act  as  his  own  interpreter.  The  principal  signs  by 
which  the  gods  were  thought  to  declare  their  will, 
were  things  connected  with  the  offering  of  sacrifi- 
ces, the  flight  and  voice  of  birds,  all  kinds  of  nat- 
ural phenomena,  ordinary  as  well  as  extraordinary 
and  dreams. 

The  interpretation  of  signs  of  the  first  class  (lepo 
fiavrtia  or  ItpooKoitia,  hamrpieium  or  ars  harutpicina) 
was,  according  to  JEschylus,'  the  invention  of  Pro- 
metheus. It  seems  to  have  been  most  cultivated  by 
the  Etruscans,  among  whom  it  was  raised  into  a 
complete  science,  and  from  whom  it  passed  to  the 
Romans.  Sacrifices  were  either  offered  for  the 
special  purpose  of  consulting  the  gods,  or  in  the  or- 
dinary way ;  but  in  both  cases  the  signs  were  ob- 
served, and  when  they  were  propitious,  the  sacri- 
fice was  said  naZXupelv.  The  principal  points  that 
were  geuerally  observed  were,  1.  The  manner  in 
which  the  victim  approached  to  the  altar,  whether 
uttering  a  sound  or  not ;  the  former  was  consider- 
ed a  favourable  omen  in  the  sacrifice  at  the  Panio- 
nium.1  S.  The  nature  of  the  intestines  with  re- 
spect to  their  colour  and  smoothness  ;•  the  liver 
and  bile  were  of  particular  importance.  ( Fid.  Ca*u» 
Extorum.)  3.  The  nature  of  the  flame  which  con- 
sumed the  sacrifice  ;*  hence  the  words  nvpofuumla, 
l/irrvpa  oTHiara,  <p\oyuna  or/fiara.  That  the  smoke 
rising  from  the  altar,  the  libation,  and  various  other 
things  offered  to  the  gods,  were  likewise  considered 
as  a  means  through  which  the  will  of  the  gods  might 
be  learned,  is  clear  from  the  names  xatrvouavreio, 
Xttttvo/unrreia,  KpUhfiavrtia,  and  others.  Especial 
care  was  also  taken,  during  a  sacrifice,  that  no  inau- 
spicious or  frivolous  words  were  uttered  by  any  of  the 
by-standers :  hence  the  admonitions  of  the  priests, 
eifn/ulrt  and  tvtyfiia,  or  oiyurt,  aunrure,  favele  lin- 
gua, and  others ;  for  improper  expressions  were 
not  only  thought  to  pollute  and  profane  the  sacred 
act,  but  to  be  unlucky  omens  (dtw^a,  xAjdovtr, 
d^uat,  dwva/,  or  h/ifai'). 

The  art  of  interpreting  signs  of  the  second  class 
was  called  okwuxrun},  augurium  or  aurpicium.  It 
was,  like  the  former,  common  to  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, but  was  never  developed  into  so  complete  a 
system  by  the  former  as  by  the  latter ;  nor  did  it 
ever  attain  the  same  degree  of  importance  in  Greece 
as  it  did  at  Rome.  (Vid.  Auspicium.)  The  Greeks, 
when  observing  the  flight  of  birds,  turned  their  face 
towards  the  north,  and  then  a  bird  appearing  to  the 
right  (east),  especially  an  eagle,  a  heron,  or  a  fal- 
con, was  a  favourable  sign,'  while  birds  appearing 
to  the  left  (west)  were  considered  as  unlucky  signs.' 
Sometimes  the  mere  appearance  of  a  bird  was 
thought  sufficient :  thus  the  Athenians  always  con- 
sidered the  appearance  of  an  owl  as  a  lucky  sign ; 
hence  the  proverb,  yXabf  Ixrarat,  "the  owl  is  out," 


1.  (Prom.  Viaet-  49S,  *c>— t  (Streb.,  riii ,  p.  884.— Com 
pare  Past,  it,  33,43.)— 3.  (.ASecc,  Rom.,  493— Earip, Elect 
833.)— 4.  (See  Velcionaer  ad  Enrip,  Phora,  1M1.)— S.  (Find, 


01.,  Ti,  lit.— II,  ii.,  41  /-«  (Horn,  1L,  xrr,  S74.  xxit,  310 
— Od,  xr,  634.)— 7.  (Horn,  0.,  xii,  S01,  S30.— Fertile,  a.  » 
Ar».) 
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t.  «.,  we  hare  good  luck.  Other  animals  appearing 
unexpectedly,  especially  to  travellers  on  their  road 
(Ivoiia  aijitoXa),  were  also  thought  ominous ;  and 
at  Athens  it  was  considered  a  very  unlucky  omen 
when  a  weasel  appeared  during  the  assembly  of  the 
people.1  Superstitions  of  this  kind  are  still  met 
with  in  several  European  countries.  Various  other 
means  were  used  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the  gods, 
such  as  the  oUhtpopavTtia,  or  divination  by  placing 
straws  on  red-hot  iron ;  the  ftoXvi/tavTela,  by  ob- 
serving the  figures  which  melted  lead  formed ;  the 
poravofiavuia,  or  divination  by  writing  one's  own 
name  on  herbs  and  leaves,  which  were  then  ex- 
posed to  the  wind,  &c. 

Of  greater  importance  than  the  appearance  of  an- 
imals, at  least  to  the  Greeks,  were  the  phenomena 
in  the  heavens,  particularly  during  any  public  trans- 
action. They  were  not  only  observed  and  interpret- 
ed by  private  individuals  in  their  own  affaire,  but 
by  the  public  magistrates.  The  Spartan  ephors,  as 
we  learn  from  Plutarch,*  made  regular  observations 
in  the  heavens  every  ninth  year  during  the  night ; 
and  the  family  of  the  Pytbaistte,  of  Athens,  made 
similar  observations  every  year  before  the  tbeoris 
set  sail  for  Delos.'  Among  the  unlucky  phenomena 
in  the  heavens  (iioati/uia,  signa  or  portenta)  were 
thunder  and  lightning,4  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or 
moon,'  earthquakes,'  rain  of  blood,  stones,  milk, 
dec.'  Any  one  of  these  signs  was  sufficient  at  Ath- 
ens to  break  up  the  assembly  of  the  people.'  In 
common  life,  things  apparently  of  no  importance, 
when  occurring  at  a  critical  moment,  were  thought 
by  the  ancients  to  be  signs  sent  by  the  gods,  from 
which  conclusions  might  be  drawn  respecting  the 
future.  Among  these  common  occurrences  we  may 
mention  sneezing,'  twinkling  of  the  eyes,"  tinkling 
of  the  ears,  and  numberless  other  things  which  we 
cannot  here  enumerate.  Some  of  them  have  re- 
tained their  significance  with  the  superstitious  mul- 
titude down  to  the  present  day. 

The  art  of  interpreting  dreams  (bveipoiroXia),  which 
had  probably  been  introduced  into  Europe  from  Asia, 
where  it  is  still  a  universal  practice,  seems  in  the 
Homeric  age  to  have  been  held  in  high  esteem ;  for 
dreams  were  said  to  be  sent  by  Zeus."  In  subse- 
quent times,  that  class  of  diviners  who  occupied 
themselves  with  the  interpretation  of  dreams  seems 
to  have  been  very  numerous  and  popular ;  but  they 
never  enjoyed  any  protection  from  the  state,  and 
were  chiefly  resorted  to  by  private  individuals. 
Some  persons  are  said  to  have  gained  their  liveli- 
hood by  this  profession."  Respecting  the  oracles 
which  were  obtained  by  passing  a  night  and  dream- 
ing in  a  temple,  seo  Ohaculum. 

For  farther  information  concerning  the  art  of 
divination  in  general,  see  Cicero's  work  Dt  Divi- 
natione.  The  pavTucfi  of  the  Greeks  is  treated  of  at 
some  length  by  Wachsmuth." 

The  word  divinatio  was  used  in  a  particular  man- 
ner by  the  Romans  as  a  law-term,  which  requires 
some  explanation.  If  in  any  case  two  or  more  ac- 
cusers came  forward  against  one  and  the  same  in- 
dividual, it  was,  as  the  phrase  ran,  decided  by  divi- 
natio who  should  be  the  chief  or  real  accuser,  whom 
the  others  then  joined  as  subscriptores,  t. «.,  by  put- 
ting their  names  to  the  charge  brought  against  the 

1.  (Ari«toph.,Koclee.,79S.)-«.  (Ageeil,  11.)— 3.  (Mauer,Do- 
riane,  ii., 2, <, 14.)— 4.  (Ariatoph.,  Eoolee.  793.— Enetath.  ad  Beak, 
Od.,  xx.,  104.)— J.  (Thucjd.,  Tii.,  SO.)— 6.  (Xen.,  Hel.,  it.,  7,  ♦  4.) 
—7.  (Horn.,  0.,  xi.,  S3,  Ac— Cks.,  Da  Drrin..  i.,  43.)-*  (SoU- 
aiann,  Da  Comit.  Athen  ,  p.  140,  Ac,  tranal.)— 9.  (Horn.,  Od., 
xrii.,  Ml,  with  note  of  Euatath.— Xen.,  Anal).,  iii.,  2,  «  0.— Pint., 
Themiat.,  13.— CWjd,  Heroid.,  19, 141.— Propert.,  ii.,  2,  S3.)— 10. 
(Thoocrit.,  iii.,  37.— Plant.,  Peend.,  I.,  ii.,  10S.— Compare  Wflata- 
aiano  ad  Theocrit.,  1.  c)— II.  (Horn.,  II.,  i.,  S3 ;  ii.,  init.— Od., 
It.,  841  j  xix.,447.)— IS.  (Pint.,  Ariatid.,  87.)— IS.  (Hellen.  Al- 
terth.,  ii.,  2,  p.  ISO,  Ac — Compare  ThirlmU'e  lliat.  of  Greece, 
V,  p.  SOS,  Ac) 


offendei.  This  transaction,  by  which  one  of  sever- 
al accusers  was  selected  to  conduct  the  accusation, 
was  called  divinatio,  as  the  question  here  was  not 
about  facts,  but  about  something  which  was  to  be 
done,  and  which  could  not  be  found  out  but  by  wit- 
nesses or  written  documents ;  so  that  the  judices 
had,  as  it  were,  to  divine  the  course  which  they 
had  to  take.1  Hence  the  oratio  of  Cicero,  in  which 
he  tries  to  show  that  he,  and  not  Q.  Cccilius  Niger, 
ought  to  conduct  the  accusation  against  Verres,  is 
called  Divinatio  in  CacUium.' 

DIVI'SOR.     (Vid.  Ambitus.) 

DIVO'RTIUM.  generally  a  separation,  and,  in  a 
special  sense,  a  dissolution  of  marriage.  A  Roman 
marriage  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  wife  or 
husband,  and  by  divortium  or  separation  in  the  life- 
time of  the  husband  and  wife. 

Divorce,  or  the  absolute  determination  of  the  mar- 
riage relation,  always  existed  in  the  Roman  polity 
so  far  back  as  we  know  anything  of  it ;  and  there 
might  be  divorce  both  in  the  case  of  a  marriage 
with  conventio  in  manum,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
marriage  when  there  was  no  conventio,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  relation  of  the  wife  to  her  own  famiiia 
still  continued.  The  statement  of  Plutarch,'  that 
the  husband  alone  had  originally  the  power  of  ef- 
fecting a  divorce,  may  be  true ;  but  we  cannot  rely 
altogether  on  such  an  authority.  As  one  essentia] 
part  of  a  marriage  was  the  consent  and  conjugal 
affection  of  the  parties,  it  was  considered  that  this 
affection  was  necessary  to  its  continuance,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, either  party  might  declare  his  or  her  in- 
terition  to  dissolve  the  connexion.  No  judicial  de- 
cree, and  no  interference  of  any  public  authority, 
was  requisite  to  dissolve  a  marriage.  Filii  familias, 
of  course,  required  the  consent  of  those  in  whose 
power  they  were.  The  first  instance  of  divorce  at 
Rome  is  said  to  have  occurred  about  B.C.  834, 
when  Sp.  Carvilius  Ruga  put  away  his  wife'  on  the 
ground  of  barrenness :  it  is  added  that  his  conduct 
was  generally  condemned.  The  real  meaning  of 
the  story  is  explained  by  Savigny  with  his  usual 
acuteness.' 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  Republic,  and  un- 
der the. Empire,  divorces  became  very  common. 
Pompey  divorced  his  wife  Mucia  for  alleged  adul- 
tery, and  his  conduct  was  approved  ;'  and  Cicero 
speaks  of  Paula  Valeria7  as  being  ready  to  serve 
her  husband,  on  bis  return  from  his  province,  with 
notice  of  divorce.'  Cicero  himself  divorced  his 
wife  Terentia,  after  living  with  her  thirty  years, 
and  married  a  young  woman.  If  a  husband  di- 
vorced his  wife,  the  wife's  dos,  as  a  general  rule, 
was  restored  (vid.  Dos);  and  the  same  was  the 
case  when  the  divorce  took  place  by  mutual  con- 
sent As  divorce  became  more  common,  attempts 
were  made  to  check  it  indirectly,  by  affixing  pecu- 
niary penalties  or  pecuniary  loss  to  the  party  whose 
conduct  rendered  the  divorce  necessary.  This  was 
part  of  the  object  of  the  lex  Papia  Poppsea,  and  of 
the  rules  as  to  the  retentio  dotis  and  judicium  mo- 
rum.  There  was  the  retentio  dotis  propter  liberos, 
when  the  divorce  was  caused  by  the  fault  of  the 
wife,  or  of  her  father,  in  whose  power  she  was : 
three  sixths  of  the  dos  was  the  limit  of  what  could 
be  so  retained.  On  account  of  matters  morum  gra- 
viorum,  such  as  adultery,  a  sixth  part  might  be  re- 
tained ;  in  the  case  of  matters  morum  leviorum, 
one  eighth.  The  husband,  when  in  fault,  was  pun- 
ished by  being  required  to  return  the  dos  earlier 


1.  (Aaconiaa  in  Argnm.  ad  Oic,  Dirinat.  in  CaciU  p.  OS,  ad 
Orelli.)— 9.  (Compare  c  IS  and  SO  of  the  Oratio,  and  Gelliue,  iu 
4.)— 3.  (Romal.,  22.)— 4.  (Aul.  Gall.,  ir.,  3 ;  xrii.,  SI.— Vil.  Max. 
ii.,  1,  $  4.)— 5.  (Zeitechrift,  Ac.t.,  269.)— 6.  (Cic,  Ep.  ad  Att., 
i„  12.)— 7.  (Ep.  ad  Fam.,  mi.,  7.)— 8.  (Cot  rnaxe  Jot.,  ti.,  tK 
Ac— Mart.,  ri.,  7.) 
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than  it  was  otherwise  returnable.  After  the  di- 
vorce, either  party  might  marry  again. 

By  the  lex  Papia  Popptea,  a  freedwoman  who  had 
married  her  patronus  could  not  divorce  herself; 
there  appears  to  hare  been  n:  other  class  of  persons 
subjected  to  this  incapacity. 

Corresponding  to  the  forms  of  marriage  by  con- 
farreatio  and  coemtio,  there  were  the  forms  of  di- 
vorce by  diffarreatio  and  remancipatio.  According 
to  Festus,1  diffarreatio  was  a  kind  of  religious  cer- 
emony, so  called,  "  quia  fiebat  farreo  libo  adhibito," 
by  which  a  marriage  was  dissolved ;  and  Plutarch' 
has  been  supposed  to  allude  to  this  ceremony  in  the 
case  of  a  divorce  between  the  flamen  dialis  and  his 
wife.  It  is  said  that  originally  marriages  contract- 
ed by  confarreatio  were  indissoluble ,  and  in  a  later 
age,  this  was  the  case  with  the  marriage  of  the  fla- 
men dialis,*  who  was  married  by  confarreatio.  In 
the  case  referred  to  by  Plutarch,  the  emperor  au- 
thorized the  divorce.  A  marriage  by  coemtio  was 
dissolved  by  remancipatio.*  In  course  of  time  less 
ceremony  was  used,  but  still  some  distinct  notice 
or  declaration  of  intention  was  necessary  to  consti- 
tute a  divorce :  the  simple  fact  of  either  party  con- 
tracting another  marriage  was  not  a  legal  divorce.* 
The  ceremony  of  breaking  the  nuptiaUt  tabula,*  or 
uf  taking  the  keys  of  the  house  from  the  woman 
and  turning  her  out  of  doors,  were  probably  consid- 
ered to  be  acts  of  themselves  significant  enough, 
though  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  were  general- 
ly accompanied  with  declarations  that  could  not  be 
misunderstood.  The  general  practice  was  appa- 
rently to  deliver  a  written  notice,  and  perhaps  to  as- 
sign a  reason.  In  the  case  of  Paula  Valeria,  men- 
tioned by  Cicero,  no  reason  was  assigned.  By  the 
lex  Julia  de  Adulteriis,  it  was  provided  that  there 
should  be  seven  witnesses  to  a  divorce,  Roman  cit- 
izens of  full  age  {pubcret),  and  a  freedman  of  the 
party  who  made  the  divorce. 

Under  the  Christian  emperors  divorce  was  pun- 
ished in  various  ways,  but  still  the  power  of  di- 
vorce remained,  as  before,  subject  to  the  observ- 
ance of  certain  forms.  Theodosius  and  Valentin- 
ian  III.,  and  subsequently  Justinian,  made  various 
laws,  by  which  punishment  was  imposed,  not  only 
on  the  party  who  gave  good  cause  for  the  divorce, 
or  who  without  any  good  cause  made  a  divorce,  but 
also  on  both  parties  when  they  dissolved  the  mar- 
riage by  agreement  without  good  legal  cause.  The 
penalties  in  such  cases  varied  with  the  circumstan- 
ces ;  they  were  both  pecuniary  and  personal 

The  term  repudium,  it  is  said,  properly  applies  to 
a  marriage  only  contracted  (vii.  Spohsalia),  and  di- 
vortium  to  an  actual  marriage  ;'  but  sometimes  di- 
vortium  and  repudium  appear  to  be  used  indifferent- 
ly. The  phrases  to  express  a  divorce  are  nuncium 
remittere,  divortium  facere ;  and  the  form  of  words 
might  be  as  follow  :  "  Tuat  re*  tibi  kabclo,  tutu 
ru  tibi  agito."*  The  phrase  used  to  express  the 
renunciation  of  a  marriage  contract  were  renun- 
tiare  repudium,  repudium  remittere,  dicere,  and  re- 
pudiare ;  and  the  form  of  words  might  be,  "  Condi- 
uone  tua  non  utor."* 

For  the  subject  of  Greek  divorce,  see  AIIOAEI- 
tEQS  AIKH,  and  Maeriaoe,  Greek. 

DOC' AN  A  {Aoxava,  ru :  from  <Jo*<if,  a  beam)  was 
an  ancient  symbolical  representation  of  the  Dios- 
curi (Castor  and  Polydeuces)  at  Sparta.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  upright  beams,  with  others  laid  across 
thera  transversely."  This  rude  symbol  of  fraternal 
unity  evidently  points  to  a  very  remote  age,  in 
which  scarcely  any  attempts  in  sculpture  can  have 


I  (a.  v.  Di&rmtio.)— X.  (Oust.  Hon.,  BO.)— I.  (GelL,  I., 
iyy~A.  (Fiattu,  ■.  r.  RamsncipaUm.) — 4.  (Cie.,  Oral.,  i.,  40.) 
«.  [Twin  Ann.,  u~,  30.)— 7.  (Dig.  SO,  tit.  IS,  •.  101, 191.)— 8. 
(Cie,  PhiUii..  *8.)-».  (Dig.t4,tit.*_— Dip.,  Frig.,  ri.-H«i- 
aaec,  Sjrntagaaa.)— 10.  (Plat.,  Dr  Amor.  Fna    i.,  P.  IS.) 


been  made.  At  a  later  time,  when  works  of  art 
were  introduced  into  all  the  spbereti  of  ordinary 
life,  this  rude  and  ancient  object  of  worship,  like 
many  others  of  its  kind,  was  not  superseded  by  a 
more  appropriate  symbol.  The  Dioscuri  were  wor- 
shipped as  gods  of  war,  and  we  know  that  their  im- 
ages accompanied  the  Spartan  kings  whenever  they 
took  the  field  against  the  enemy.  But  when,  in  the 
year  604  B.C.,  the  two  kings,  during  their  invasion 
of  Attica,  failed  in  their  undertaking  on  account  ol 
their  secret  enmity  towards  each  other,  it  was  do 
creed  at  Sparta  that  in  future  only  one  king  should 
command  the  army,  and,  in  consequence,  should 
only  be  accompanied  by  one  of  the  images  of  the 
Dioscuri.1  It  is  not  improbable  that  these  imaged, 
accompanying  the  kings  into  the  field,  were  the  an- 
cient tdxava,  which  were  now  disjointed,  so  that 
one  half  of  the  symbol  remained  at  Sparta,  while 
the  other  was  taken  into  the  field  by  one  of  the 
kings.  Suidas  and  the  Etymologicum  Magnum' 
state  that  dotava  was  the  name  of  the  graves  of  tbo 
Dioscuri  at  Sparta,  and  derived  from  the  verb  it- 
Xoaai.' 

DOCIMASIA  (ionifiaoiaj.  When  any  citizen  of 
Athens  was  either  appointed  by  lot  or  chosen  by 
suffrage  (icXnpurdf.  k<U  aiptrof)  to  hold  a  public  of- 
fice, he  was  obliged,  before  entering  on  its  duties, 
to  submit  to  a  Soxi/tooia,  or  scrutiny  into  his  pre- 
vious life  and  conduct,  in  which  any  person  could 
object  to  him  as  unfit.  This  was  the  case  with 
the  archons,  the  senators,  the  strategi,  and  other 
magistrates.  The  examination,  or  anacrisis,  for  the 
archonship  was  conducted  by  the  senators,  or  in  the 
courts  of  the  heliea.*  The  doiufiaoia,  however,  was 
not  confined  to  persons  appointed  to  public  offices ; 
for  we  read  of  the  denouncement  of  a  scrutiny  (£*> 
ayytXia  doKtftaaiac)  against  orators  who  spoke  in 
the  assembly  while  leading  profligate  lives,  or  after 
having  committed  flagitious  crimes.  This  denounce- 
ment might  be  made  in  public  by  any  one  n-pdf  io- 
Kt/taaiav  rov  pirn,  t.  *.,  to  compel  the  party  com- 
plained of  to  appear  before  a  court  of  justice,  and 
give  an  account  of  his  life  and  conduct.  If  found 
guilty,  he  was  punished  with  tirtpla,  and  prohibited 
from  the  assemblies.' 

We  will  now  explain  the  phrase  uvipa  thai  iom- 
fiaa&nvai.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  every  Athenian 
became  an  ephebus,  and  after  two  years  was  en- 
rolled among  the  men,  so  that  he  could  be  present 
and  vote  at  the  assemblies.*  In  the  case  of  wards 
who  were  heirs  to  property,  this  enrolment  might 
take  place  before  the  expiration  of  the  two  years, 
on  it's  being  established  by  a  ioKiftaeia  that  the  youth 
was  physically  qualified  to  discharge  any  duties  the 
state  might  impose  upon  him.  If  so,  he  was  re- 
leased from  guardianship,  and  "became  a  man" 
(uvyp  iytvtro  or  kdoiufiuadt)),  being  thereby  empow- 
ered to  enter  upon  his  inheritance,  and  enjoy  other 
privileges,  just  as  if  he  were  of  the  full  age  of  twen- 
ty.' We  may  add  that  the  statements  of  the  gram- 
marians and  orators  are  at  variance  on  this  point ; 
but  the  explanation  we  have  given  seems  the  best 
way  of  reconciling  them,  and  it  agrees  in  substance 
with  the  supposition  of  Schomann,  "  that  among  the 
Athenians  no  one  period  was  appointed  for  enrol- 
ment, provided  that  it  was  not  done  before  the  at- 
tainment of  the  18th,  nor  after  the  completion  of 
the  20th  year." 

DODRANS.    ( Vii.  As,  p.  110.) 

DOGMATICI  (Ary/uirucoi),  the  oldest  of  the  med- 
ical sects  of  antiquity,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
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rfw  philosophers  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laeitios.1 
They  derived  their  name  from  ioy/ia,  a  philosophical 
tenet  or  opinion,  because  they  professed  to  follow 
the  opinions  of  Hippocrates,  whence  they  were 
sometimes  called  Hippocratiei.  Thessalus,  the  son, 
and  Polybus,  the  son-in-law  of  Hippocrates,  were 
the  founders  of  this  sect,  about  B.C.  400,  which  en- 
joyed a  great  reputation,  and  held  undisputed  sway 
over  the  whole  medical  profession,  till  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  AJexandrean  school  of  philosophy 
called  Empirici.  (Vid.  Empirici.)  After  the  rise 
of  this  sect,  for  some  centuries  every  physician 
ranged  himself  under  one  or  other  of  the  two  par- 
ties. The  different  arguments  brought  forward  on 
each  side  are  stated  with  such  clearness  and  ele- 

Snce  by  Celsus,*  that  the  passage  relating  to  the 
>gmatici  is  here  given  at  full  length,  and  the  ob- 
jections of  the  o'JjciT  party  in  the  article  Empirici. 

The  Dogmatici  held  that  ifwas  necessary  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  hidden  causes  of  diseases,  as 
well  as  the  mare  evident  ones;  and  to  know  bow 
the  natural  actions  and  different  functions  of  the 
human  body  take  place,  which  necessarily  suppo- 
ses a  knowledge  of  the  interior  parts.  They  gave 
the  name  of  hidden  causes  to  those  which  concern 
the  elements  or  principles  of  which  our  bodies  are 
composed,  and  the  occasion  of  good  or  ill  health. 
It  is  impossible,  said  they,  for  a  person  to  know 
how  to  set  about  curing  an  illness  unless  he  knows 
what  it  comes  from ;  since  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  must  treat  it  in  one  way,  if  diseases  in  general 
proceed  from  the  excess  or  deficiency  of  one  of 
the  four  elements,  as  some  philosophers  have  sup- 
posed; in  another  way,  if  all  the  malady  lies  in 
the  humours  of  the  body,  as  Herophilus  thought ; 
in  another,  if  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  respira- 
tion, according  to  the  idea  of  Hippocrates  (alluding, 
probably,  to  the  work  Tlcpi  bvouv,  De  Flatibus,  which 
is  generally  considered  to  be  spurious) ;  in  another, 
if  the  blood  excites  inflammation  by  passing  from 
the  veins  which  are  meant  to  contain  it  into  the 
vessels  that  ought  only  to  contain  air,  and  if  this 
inflammation  produces  the  extraordinary  movement 
of  the  blood  that  is  remarked  in  fever,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  Erasistratus ;  and  in  another,  if  it  is 
by  means  of  corpuscles  which  stop  in  the  invisible 
passages  and  block  up  the  way,  as  Asclepiades  af- 
firms to  be  the  case.  If  this  be  granted,  it  must 
necessarily  appear  that,  of  all  physicians,  he  will 
succeed  the  best  in  the  cure  of  diseases  who  un- 
derstands best  their  first  origin  and  cause.  The 
Dogmatici  did  not  deny  the  necessity  of  experi- 
ments also  ;  but  they  said  that  these  experiments 
could  not  be  made,  and  never  had  been  made,  but 
by  reasoning.  They  added,  that  it  is  probable  that 
the  first  men,  or  those  who  first  applied  themselves 
to  medicine,  did  not  recommend  to  their  patients 
the  first  thing  that  came  into  their  thoughts,  but 
that  they  deliberated  about  it,  and  that  experiment 
and  use  then  let  them  know  if  they  had  reasoned 
justly  or  conjectured  happily.  It  mattered  little, 
said  they,  that  people  declared  that  the  greater  num- 
ber of  remedies  had  been  the  subject  of  experiment 
from  the  first,  provided  they  confessed  that  these 
experiments  were  the  results  of  the  reasoning  of 
those  who  tried  the  remedies.  They  went  on  to 
say,  that  we  often  see  new  sorts  of  diseases  break 
out,  for  which  neither  experiment  nor  custom  has 
yet  found  out  any  cure ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  whence  they  came  and  how 
they  first  commenced,  for  otherwise  no  one  can  tell 
why,  in  such  an  emergency,  he  makes  use  of  one 
remedy  rather  than  another.  Such  according  to 
the  Dogiraticl,  are  the  reasons  why  a  physician 

I.  (De  Vit.  Phuofc,  pram.,  II.)-*.  (p.  Medic,  naf.  in  lib. 
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ought  to  try  ami  discover  the  hidden  ccuscs  of  dis- 
eases. As  for  the  evident  causes,  which  aie  such 
as  can  easily  be  discovered  by  anybody,  and  where 
one  has  only  to  know  if  the  illness  proceeds  from 
heat  or  from  cold,  from  having  eaten  too  little  of 
too  much,  and  the  like,  they  said  it  was  necessary 
to  inform  one's  self  of  all  that,  and  make  on  it  the 
suitable  reflections ;  but  they  did  not  think  that 
one  ought  to  stop  there  without  going  any  farther. 
They  said  again,  with  regard  to  the  natural  actions, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  know  wherefore  and  in 
what  manner  we  receive  the  air  into  our  lungs, 
and  why  we  afterward  expire  it ;  why  food  is  taken 
into  the  body,  how  it  is  there  prepared,  and  then 
distributed  through  every  part  of  it ;  why  the  arter- 
ies are  subject  to  pulsation ;  what  is  the  cause  of 
sleep,  wakefulness,  &c. :  and  they  maintained  that 
a  man  could  not  cure  the  diseases  relating  to  these 
several  functions  unless  he  were  able  to  explain  all 
these  phenomena.  To  give  an  example  taken  from 
the  process  of  digestion  :  The  food,  said  these  phy- 
sicians, is  either  ground  in  the  stomach,  as  Erasis- 
tratus thought ;  or  it  purifies,  according  to  the  no- 
tion of  Plistonicus,  a  disciple  of  Praxagoras ;  or  it 
is  concocted  by  a  peculiar  heat,  as  was  the  opinion 
of  Hippocrates ;  or  else,  if  we  are  to  believe  Ascle- 
piades, all  these  opinions  are  equally  erroneous,  and 
nothing  is  concocted,  but  the  alimentary  matter  is 
distributed  throughout  the  body  in  the  same  crude 
state  in  which  it  was  taken  into  the  mouth.  How- 
ever much  they  differ  on  this  point,  tbey  all  agree 
that  the  sort  of  nourishment  proper  for  a  sick  per- 
son will  vary  according  as  one  or  other  of  these 
opinions  be  supposed  to  be  the  true  one.  For  if  the 
food  is  ground  to  pieces,  we  must  choose  that  kind 
which  is  most  easily  ground;  if  it  putrefies,  we 
must  give  what  putrefies  most  quickly ;  if  it  is  con- 
cocted by  heat,  we  must  prefer  such  as  is  most  apl 
to  excite  heat ;  but  if  it  is  not  concocted,  we  need 
not  select  any  of  the  above-mentioned  kinds  of 
food,  but  rather  such  as  win  remain  as  it  is  eaten, 
and  change  the  least.  And  in  the  same  way  tbey 
argued  that,  when  the  breathing  is  affected,  or  then 
is  too  great  sleepiness  or  wakefulness,  if  a  physi 
cian  understands  thoroughly  the  nature  of  these  phe- 
nomena, he  will  be  able  to  cure  the  diseases  con- 
nected with  them.  Lastly,  they  maintained  that,  as 
the  principal  pains  and  diseases  proceed  trom  the 
internal  parts,  it  is  impossible  for  a  person  to  ad- 
minister any  remedy  unless  he  is  acquainted  with 
these  parts.  They  therefore  contended  that  it  was 
necessary  to  open,  dead  bodies  and  examine  the  dif- 
ferent viscera ;  but  that  it  was  much  the  beBt  way 
to  do  as  Herophilus  and  Erasistratus,  who  used  to 
dissect  alive  the  criminals  condemned  to  death  that 
were  put  into  their  hands,  and  who  were  thus  ena- 
bled to  behold  during  life  those  parts  which  nature 
had  concealed,  and  to  contemplate  their  situation, 
colour,  figure,  size,  order,  hardness  or  softness, 
roughness  or  smoothness,  &c.  They  added,  that 
it  is  not  possible,  when  a  person  has  any  intcoal 
illness,  to  know  what  is  the  cause  of  it,  unless  one 
is  exactly  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  all  the 
viscera,  nor  can  one  heal  any  part  without  un- 
derstanding its  nature ;  that,  when  the  intestines 
protrude  through  a  wound,  a  person  who  does  not 
know  what  is  their  colour  when  in  a  healthy  state 
cannot  distinguish  the  sound  from  the  diseased 
parts,  nor  therefore  apply  proper  remedies,  while, 
on  the  contrary,  he  who  is  acquainted  with  the  nat- 
ural state  of  the  diseased  parts  will  undertake  tho 
cure  with  confidence  and  certainty ;  and  that,  ir. 
short,  it  is  not  to  be  called  an  act  of  cruelty,  as  some 
persons  suppose  it,  to  seek  tor  the  remedies  of  an 
immense  number  of  innoeetu  persons  in  the  suffer- 
ings of  a  PW  ciminals 
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Such  were  their  opinions,  and  tie  arguments  by 
which  they  supported  them.  Additional  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  may  be  found  in  various  parts 
of  Galen's  works.1 

DOLABRA,  dim.  DOLABELLA  (opUtr,  dim.  o/u- 
lim),  a  chisel,  a  celt. 

For  the  purpose  of  planing  and  polishing  wood, 
the  ancients  used  either  the  adze,  which  was  impell- 
ed in  the  direction  exhibited  in  the  woodcut  at  page 
US  (vid.  Atcu),  or  the  chisel,  which  was  forced  in 
the  opposite  direction, »  «.,  from  the  body  of  the 
workman,  as  shown  in  the  woodcut  at  page  62. 
On  account  of  the  use  of  these  tools  in  ship-build- 
ing, Juvenal'  describes  the  merchant  as  trusting  his 
!ife  "  iigno  dolato."  Statues  also  were  made  by  the 
application  of  the  chisel.  "E  robore  dolatus,"* 
"  truncus  dolamine  effigiatus."* 

The  chisel  used  by  stone-masons  is  represented 
at  the  bottom  of  the  monument,  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  woodcut  to  the  article  Ciroinus  (p.  252). 
Ashlar,  t.  e.,  stone  adapted  to  be  cut  and  smoothed 
by  the  chisel,  was  called  "  lapis  dolabilia."  A  Greek 
epigram  represents  the  inscription  on  a  marble  tomb 
as  engraved  by  the  strokes  of  the  chisel  (Xtmvirott 
PjuiUif  KtKo\awihov>),  and  such  letters  are  called 
cyuAeuru  yfxiftfMTa.* 

Dolabra  were  also  much  employed  in  the  opera- 
tions of  horticulture  and  agriculture.  A  small  sharp 
chisel  was  used  to  cut  out  the  dead  wood  from  the 
trunk  of  the  vine ;  an  instrument  of  the  same  form, 
though,  of  course,  much  more  blunt  and  rough,  and 
yet  called  by  the  same  name  (iolabeiia),  was  em- 
ployed to  stir  up  the  ground  about  its  roots.'  This 
tool  was  likewise  used  to  refresh  the  soil  in  rose- 
beds  ;•  and  the  same  term  "  dolabra"  is  applied  to 
the  spud,  or  small  spade,  which  the  ploughman  car- 
ried with  him  to  destroy  weeds.  Hence  the  ancient 
glossaries  translate  dolabra  "a  tool  for  digging" 
(4pef) ;  and  Columella'  says,  with  a  view  to  this 
object,  "  Nee  minus  dolabra,  quam  vomere,  bubuj- 
eus  utatur." 

It  most  have  been  in  a  form  very  similar  that  the 
dolabra  was  used  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  armies 
in  making  intrenchments  and  in  destroying  fortifi- 
cations. When  they  made  a  breach  in  the  wall  of 
a  city,  the  expression  is  "  Dolabris  perfregere  mu- 
rum.""  In  what  manner  the  instrument  was  ap- 
plied we  may  infer  from  the  statement  of  Livy," 
that  on  a  certain  occasion  soldiers  were  sent  "  with 
dolabre  to  destroy  a  wall  from  its  foundation,"  and 
that  the  execution  of  this  task  was  easy,  because 
the  stones  of  which  the  wall  was  built  were  laid  in 
clay  or  mud,  and  not  in  mortar.  It  is  clear  that  the 
use  of  the  chisels  in  tbis  instance  was  to  insert 
them  between  the  stones,  so  as  to  remove  the  clay, 
and  in  doing  this,  to  loosen  and  destroy  the  wail.1* 

Dolabra:  abound  in  our  public  museums  and  in 
the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  being  known  under  the 
equivalent  name  of  "celts"  to  antiquaries,  who, 
however,  generally  use  the  word  without  under- 
standing its  true  sense."  "  Celtes"  is  an  old  Latin 
word  for  a  chisel,  probably  derived  from  calo,  to 
engrave.  Thus  the  phrase  "ctlte  tadwantttr  M 
tiSet"  occurs  in  the  Vulgate  version  of  Job,'*  and 
"  mslltalo  et  celt*  liltrotut  tiltx"  in  an  inscription 
(bond  at  Pota."  These  articles  are  for  the  most 
part  of  bronze,  more  rarely  of  hard  stone.  They 
are  chiefly  found,  as  we  might  expect  from  the  ac- 

1.  (Til  Do  DiUVr.  Pub.,  Jr.,  t,  p.  Til,  «L  Kflhn.-Do  Moth. 
Mad,  *L,  I,  t,  p.  IK,  181,  ML— D*  Coaujx*.  Medioam.  per 

»MH  ii,  I,  p.  *St— IntroiL,  cap.  iL,  p.  077.)— S.  (lik,  87.)—*. 
(Cic,Aflad,  it,  11.) — 1.  (Apul,  Florid,  ad  iait.) — 5.  (Brusca, 
Aaal~L,49i.>— 9.  (Ibid.,  iii,  497.)— 7.  (Colum.,  De  Re  Ruit., 
it.,  S4,  »*.— Da  Arbor.,  10.)— 8.  (Pattad,  iil,  tl.)-9.  (Do  Ro 
Rart,  i.„  1.)— 10.  (Can.,  ii,  J.)— 11.  («xi„  11.)— 1  J.  (Compare 
Lit,  U,  17.— Tacit,  Hiat,  iil,  *>.)— 11.  (So*  Jaauoooa'e  Etna. 
Diet,  a.  t.  Colt.)— 14.  (xix.,  »*.>— 13.  (Orator,  p.  139  > 


count  of  their  use  given  by  Curtius,  Livy,  and  Ts 
citus,  in  ancieLt  earth- works  and  encampments,  anA 
in  various  instances  a  great  number,  even  more 
than  a  hundred,  have  been  discovered  together.  The 
sizes  and  forms  which  they  present  are  as  various 
as  the  uses  to  which  they  were  applied.  The  an- 
nexed woodcut  is  designed  to  show  a  few  of  the 
most  remarkable  varieties.  Fig.  1  is  irom  a  celt 
found,  with  several  others,  and  with  a  numbei  of 
Roman  coins,  at  Karnbre  in  Cornwall.1  Its  leigth 
was  six  inches  without  the  haft,  which  was  no  doubt 
of  wood,  and  fixed  directly  into  the  socket  at  the 
top.  It  must  have  been  a  very  effective  implement 
for  removing  the  stones  in  the  wall  of  a  city  or  fortifi- 
cation, after  they  had  been  first  shattered  and  loosen- 
ed in  some  degree  by  the  battering-ram.  The  ear 
or  loop  which  is  seen  in  this  and  many  other  celts, 
would  be  useful  to  suspend  them  from  the  soldier's 
girdle,  and  may  also  have  had  a  cord  or  chain  at 
tached  to  it  to  assist  in  drawing  back  the  celt  when 
ever  it  became  too  firmly  wedged  between  the 
stones  of  the  wall  which  it  was  intended  to  destroy. 
Figs.  2  and  3  are  from  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  collec- 
tion in  the  British  Museum.  These  chisels  seem 
best  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  carpenter.  The  celt 
(fig.  4)  which  was  found  in  Furness,  co.  Lancaster,1 
instead  of  being  shaped  to  receive,  or  to  be  inserted 
into  a  handle  like  the  three  preceding,  is  made 
thick,  smooth,  and  round  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  be 
conveniently  manipulated  without  a  handle.  It  is 
nine  inches  long,  and  weighs  2  lb.  5  oz.  Its  sharp 
edge  is  like  that  of  a  common  hatchet,  and  may  ha  ve 
been  used  for  polishing  timber. 


On  the  other  hand,  figs.  5,  6,  7  exactly  resemble 
the  knife  now  used  by  leather-cutters,  and  there- 
fore illustrate  the  account  given  by  Julius  Pollux, 
who  reckons  this  same  tool,  the  afc/uft  among  the 
ipyaktla  rati  owtoto/wv.  This  instrument  was  also 
used  for  cutting  paper,  and  probably  in  the  same 
manner  (a/uka  japrorwiof,  sicila'). 

The  following  woodcut  shows  a  small  bronwi 


celt  fixed  into  a  handle  of  stag's  horn,  and  there- 


1.  (Borhue.  Ant.  of  Cornwall,  in,  13.)—  2.  (Arcbxolnght,  t, 
p.  106.)— 3.  (Pbilax  ,  Clon.< 
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lore  exemplifies  one  of  the  modes  of  attaching  the 
metal  to  its  haft  It  was  evidently  adapted  for  very 
fi.ie  work,  and  is  strongly  contrasted  with  the  above- 
figured  celt  from  Cornwall.  It  was  found  in  an  an- 
cient tomb  in  Wiltshire.1  The  two  other  figures  in 
this  woodcut  represent  the  knife  used  in  sacrifices, 
as  it  is  often  exhibited  on  cameos  and  bas-reliefs,  be 
ing  the  "  scena,"  "  sacena,"  or  "  dolabra  pontificalia" 
mentioned  by  Festus  ;*  and  the  "securis  dolabrata," 
or  hatchet  furnished  with  a  chisel,*  as  sculptured 
on  a  funereal  monument. 

DOI/ICHUS  (doJUxoc).    ( Vid.  Stadium.) 

DO'LIUM,  a  cylindrical  vessel,  somewhat  resem- 
bling our  tubs  or  casks,  into  which  new  wine  was 
Jut  to  let  it  ferment.  It  was  at  first  made  of  earth, 
n  the  time  of  Pliny,  wood  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  used  for  this  purpose  either  in  Greece  or  Rome. 
At  a  later  period  dolia  were  made  of  wood,  held  to- 
gether with  hoops.  Falladius4  speaks  of  dolia  con- 
taining two  hundred  congii:  it  is  incredible  that 
such  large  vessels  were  made  of  earth.  The  shape 
preferred  for  dolia  was  long,  and  of  a  small  diame- 
ter. Immediately  after  they  were  made  they  were 
covered  with  pitch,  and  subjected  to  a  farther  prep- 
aration, after  which  they  were  filled  with  wine,  but 
not  quite  to  the  brim,  and  placed  in  a  chamber  (cella 
tinaria),  which  was  at  least  high  enough  above  the 
sarth  to  have  windows.  Here  the  dolia  either  Btood 
on  the  ground  or  were  let  into  it  (demerta,  deprata, 
or  defotia).  Wine  which  would  not  keep  long  was 
drunk  from  the  dolia ;  that  which  improved  by  keep- 
ing was  transferred  from  them  to  amphora.  The 
cupa  and  itria  were  vessels  like  the  dolia,  and  used 
for  the  same  purpose.' 

DE  DOLO  MALO  ACTIO.    (Vid.  Culpa.) 

DOLUS  MALUS.    (Kid.  Culpa.) 

DOMI'NIUM.  Dominium  signifies  quiritarian 
ownership,  or  property  in  a  thing ;  and  dominus,  or 
dominus  legitimus,  is  the  owner.  Possessor  is  often 
used  by  Roman  writers  as  equivalent  to  owner; 
but  this  is  not  a  correct  use  of  the  word.  In  like 
manner,  "to  have  ownership"  is  sometimes  ex- 
pressed by  "possidere,"  and  the  thing  in  which 
there  is  property  is  sometimes  called  "  possessio."* 

The  complete  notion  of  property  or  ownership 
comprehends  the  determination  of  the  things  which 
may  be  the  objects  of  ownership ;  the  power  which 
a  man  may  have  over  such  subjects,  both  as  to  du- 
ration of  time  and  extent  of  enjoyment ;  the  modes 
in  which  ownership  may  be  acquired  and  lost ;  the 
persons  who  are  capable  of  acquiring,  transferring, 
or  losing  ownership. 

Res  is  the  general  name  for  anything.  The  chief 
division  of  res  is  into  res  divini  juris  and  res  hu- 
niani  juris.  Res  divini  juris  are  those  which  are 
appropriated  to  religious  purposes,  namely,  res  sa- 
cra, sancte,  religiose  ;  and,  so  long  as  they  bave 
"his  character,  they  cannot  be  objects  of  property. 
Res  human i  juris  are  all  other  things  that  can  be  the 
objects  of  property,  and  they  are  either  res  pub- 
lics or  res  private.  Res  publics;  belong  to  the  cor- 
poration of  the  state,  and  can  only  become  private 
property  by  being  deprived  of  this  public  character. 
(V\d.  Aorari*  Leoes.)  Res  aniversitatis  are  the 
property  of  a  corporate  body,  which  are  not  the 
property  of  any  individual  of  the  corporation.  The 
phrase  res  nullius  is  ambiguous  ;  it  sometimes 
means  that  the  thing  cannot  be  the  property  of  any 
individual,  which  is  affirmed  of  things  divini  juris ; 
when  applied  to  things  humani  juris,  it  sometimes 
means  that  they  are  not  the  property  of  an  individ- 
ual, but  of  a  body ;  yet  such  things  may  become  the 

1.  (Sir  R.  C.  Hoara's  Ano.  Willi.  South,  p.  18S,  SOS.)— *.  (s. 
r.  Scena.)— 8.  (Pallad.,  TJ,  Re  Rnst.,  i^  43).) — 4.  (it.,  II.)— ». 

'Bscker,  Callus,  ii.,  166,  &c.)-0.  (Soe  Savignr's  remarks  on 
Uw  suhjact,  "DasRoch:  de*  Donitzoa,"  p.  85.) 
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property  of  an  individual ;  res  hereditaria)  are  Tea 
nullius  until  there  is  a  heres.  Res  communes  are 
those  which  cannot  be  the  objects  of  property,  and 
therefore  are  res  nullius,  as  the  sea. 

Res  corporales  are  defined  to  be  those  "  quae 
tangi  possunt :"  incorporales  are  those  "  que  tangi 
non  possunt,  sed  in  jure  consistunt,"  as  Hircditas, 
UsusraccTus,  Obligations*  ;  and  they  are  const* 
quently  incapable  of  tradition  or  delivery. 

Corporeal  things  are  divided  into  immobiles,  cr 
solum  et  res  soli,  and  mobiles.  The  class  of  things 
•'que  pondere,  numero,  mensura  constant,"  are 
such  things  as  wine,  oil,  corn,  silver,  gold,  which 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  any  the  same  numbei. 
weight,  or  measure  may  be  considered  the  same 
thing.  (Vid.  Motuum.)  There  is  another  class  of 
res,  consisting  of  those  "  que  usu  consumuntur, 
minountur,"  and  those  "  que  non,"  which  may  or 
may  not  be  the  same  as  things  "  que  numero."  dec. 

A  thing  may  either  be  a  unity,  singula  res,  or  it 
may  be  several  things  of  the  same  kind,  singule 
res,  or  it  may  be  a  thing  compounded  of  many 
various  things,  nniversitas,  by  which  is  understood 
a  whole  property,  all  that  a  person  has,  without  re- 
spect to  its  component  parts,  and  with  all  the  rights 
and  obligations  attached  to  it. 

The  division  of  things  into  res  mancipi  and  res 
nee  mancipi  was  one  of  ancienf  origin ;  and  it  con- 
tinned  to  a  late  period  in  the  Empire  to  be  an  im- 
portant distinction.  Res  mancipi  are  not  farther 
known  than  by  an  enumeration  of  thein,  which  is 
perhaps  imperfect :'  they  are  predia  in  Italico  solo, 
both  rustic  and  urban ;  also  jura  rusticorurn  pre- 
diorum  or  servitutes,  as  via,  iter,  aqucductus  ;  also 
slaves,  and  four-footed  animals,  as  oxen,  horses. 
<fcc.,  que  collo  dorsove  domantur.  Other  things 
were  nee  mancipi. 

All  the  things  have  been  enumerated  which  are 
the  subject  of  dominium,  and  some  which  are  not. 
Every  dominus  has  a  right  to  the  possession  of  the 
thing  of  which  he  is  dominus ;  but  possession  alone, 
which  is  a  bare  fact  without  any  legal  character, 
neither  makes  a  man  dominus,  nor  does  the  want 
of  possession  deprive  him  of  dominium.  Possession 
has  the  same  relation  to  a  legal  right  to  a  thing,  as 
the  physical  power  to  operate  upon  it  has  to  the  h> 
gal  power ;  and,  accordingly,  the  doctrine  of  pos^ 
session  precedes  that  of  ownership.  Things  cannot 
be  the  objects  of  possessio  civilis  which  cannot  be 
the  objects  of  dominium. 

The  class  of  things  called  jura  in  re  are  not  prop- 
erly subjects  of  ownership  (dominium),  though  a 
claim  to  them  is  prosecuted  by  an  actio  in  rem : 
they  are  servitutes,  emphyteusis,  superficies,  and 
pignus  and  hypotheca. 

Dominium  properly  signifies  the  right  of  dealing 
with  a  corporeal  thing  as  a  person  (dominus)  pleas- 
es ;  this,  of  course,  implies  the  right  to  exclude  all 
others  from  meddling  with  it.  The  dominus  has 
the  right  to  possess,  and  is  distinguished  in  that  re- 
spect from  the  bare  possessor,  who  has  only  the 
right  of  possession.  The  term  dominium  is  some- 
times (improperly)  extended  to  jura  in  re;  and 
sometimes  he  who  takes  as  heres  is  called  dominus 
hereditaria.  Jura,  or  jura  in  re,  are,  however,  de- 
tached parts  of  property,  which  are  opposed  to  do- 
minium, as  the  totality  of  all  the  rights  of  property. 
Even  the  ususfructuarius  is  never  considered  as 
owner,  and  proprietas  is  the  name  for  that  whicb 
remains  after  the  ususfructus  is  deducted  from  the 
ownership.  Ownership  may  be  either  absolute,  that 
is,  as  complete  as  the  law  allows  any  ownership  to 
be,  or  it  may  be  limited.  The  distinction  between 
bare  ownership  and  ownership  united  with  the  ben- 
eficial interest,  is  explained  in  another  place.    (  Vid. 


1.  (Ulp.,  Fran.,  six.) 
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Bon . ,  a  person  who  has  no  ownership  of  a 
thing  may  have  rights  in  or  to  a  thing  (.jura  in  re), 
which,  as  far  as  they-  extend,  limit  the  owner's  pow- 
er over  bis  property.  Ownership,  being  in  its  na- 
ture single,  can  only  be  conceived  as  belonging  to 
one  person ;  consequently,  there  cannot  be  several 
owners  of  one  thing,  but  several  persons  may  own 
undivided  shares  or  parts  of  a  thing. 

In  order  to  acquire  ownership,  a  person  must 
have  a  legal  capacity  to  acquire ;  and  ownership 
may  be  acquired  by  such  a  person,  or  by  another 
for  him.  There  must  also  be  a  thing  which  can  be 
the  object  of  such  ownership,  and  there  must  be  a 
legal  mode  of  acquisition  (acquititio  chilii).  Owner- 
ship may  be  acquired  in  single  things  (acquuitio  re- 
rum  tingularum),  or  it  may  be  acquired  in  a  number 
of  things  of  different  kinds  at  once  (acquititio  per 
unaertilalem),  in  which  case  a  person  acquires  them 
not  as  individual  things,  but  as  parts  of  a  whole. 
The  latter  kind  of  acquisition  is  either  successio 
inter  vivos,  as  in  the  case  where  a  man  adrogates 
another,  and  so  becomes  the  owner  of  all  the  adro- 
gated  person's  property ;'  or  it  is  successio  mortis 
causa,  as  in  the  case  of  a  testamentary  heres,  or  a 
heres  ab  intestate. 

Acquisitiones  per  universitatem  are  properly  dis- 
cussed under  other  heads  (ml.  Adoftio,  Hbrxs, 
Univbrsitas).  The  following  remarks  apply  to  ac- 
quisitiones rerum  singularum.  Acquisitiones  were 
either  civiles  (ex  jure  emit),  or  naturales  (ex  jure 
gentium),  that  is,  there  was  no  formality  prescribed 
for  the  mode  of  acquisition :  in  both  cases  domin- 
ium could  be  acquired.  The  civiles  acquisitiones 
of  single  things  were  by  mancipatio,  in  jure  cessio, 
and  usucapio :  those  naturali  jure  were  by  traditio 
or  delivery.  In  the  case  of  res  mancipi,  the  only 
modes  of  acquiring  dominium  were  mancipatio,  in 
jure  cessio,  and  usucapio;  but  usucapio  applied  also 
U>  things  nee  mancipi.  The  alienation  of  things 
see  mancipi  was  the  peculiar  effect  of  traditio,  or 
bare  delivery,'  and  if  there  was  a  justa  causa,  do- 
minium was  thus  acquired  ;  for  traditio,  in  the  case 
of  a  thing  mancipi,  merely  made  it  in  born*,  and  the 
ownership  continued  unchanged.  The  notion  that, 
in  the  case  of  res  nee  mancipi,  bare  tradition  did 
not  confer  quiritarian  ownership  or  dominium,  is 
erroneous ;  for  when  the  Roman  law  did  not  re- 
quire peculiar  forms,  the  transfer  of  ownership  was 
effected  in  what  may  be  called  the  natural  way, 
that  is,  the  simplest  and  most  easy  way  in  which 
the  parties  to  the  act  could  show  their  meaning  and 
sarry  it  into  effect. 

A  man  who  was  dominus  of  a  thing,  whether  ac- 
quired jure  civili  or  naturali,  prosecuted  his  right  to 
it  in  the  same  way,  by  the  rei  vindicatio.  He  could 
■ot,  of  course,  prosecute  such  a  right  unless  he  was 
ant  of  possession,  and,  in  order  to  succeed,  he 
most  prove  his  ownership.  If  he  had  a  thing  in 
bonis,  and  was  hi  possession,  he  acquired  the  own- 
ership by  usucapion :  if  he  was  out  of  possession, 
it  seems  not  an  improbable  conjecture  of  Unter- 
hotzner,'  that  he  was  aided  in  his  action,  after  the 
time  when  the  legia  actionea  fell  into  disuse  and  the 
formula  was  introduced  (for  as  to  a  previous  time  it 
is  difficult  to  form  any  conjecture),  by  the  fiction  of 
his  having  received  the  property  mancipations 
There  are  examples  of  a  similar  fiction  in  the  case 
tf  the  bonorum  possessor  and  the  bonorum  emtor.* 
A  man  could  only  dispose  of  a  legacy  by  his  will 
per  vindicationem'  when  he  bad  the  dominium  of 
a :  otherwise  he  could  only  give  it  per  damnatio- 
nem  or  sinendi  modo.  A  slave  who  was  the  prop- 
erty of  his  master  (domima)  might  attain  the  Ro- 
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man  civitas  by  the  act  of  manumission  :  if  ue  was 
only  in  bonis  of  the  person  who  manumitted  him,  he 
became  only  a  Latinus  by  the  act  of  manumission. 
The  difference  between  qviiritarian  ownership  and 
in  bonis  was  destroyed  by  the  legislation  of  Justin- 
ian, who  declared  in  bonis  to  be  complete  owner 
ship. 

Some  modern  writers  enumerate,  in  addition  to 
the  civiles  acquisitiones  here  enumerated,  addictio, 
emtio  sub  corona,  sectio  bonorum,  adjudicalio,  and 
lex,  by  which  last  they  understand  those  circum- 
stances under  which  some  special  enactment  gives 
property  to  a  person,  and  caducum  (vid.  Caducvm) 
is  mentioned  as  an  instance. 

A  bone  fidei  possessio  was  not  ownership  (do 
minium),  nor  was  it  the  same  as  in  bonis.  The 
two  things  are  distinguished  by  Ulpian.'  A  bonss 
fidei  possessor  had  a  capacity  for  acquiring  by 
usucapion  the  ownership  of  the  thing  possessed. 
He  had  a  kind  of  action,  actio  pabliciana  in  rem,  by 
which,  if  he  lost  the  possession  before  he  had  ac- 
quired the  ownership  by  usucapion,  he  could  recov- 
er it  against  all  but  the  owner,  in  which  latter  re- 
spect he  differed  from  him  who  had  a  thing  in  bonis, 
for  his  claim  was  good  against  the  person  who  had 
the  bare  ownership. 

As  to  fundi  provinciales,  it  was  an  old  princi- 
ple of  Roman  law  that  there  could  be  no  domin- 
ium in  them,  that  is,  no  quiritarian  ownership  (vid. 
AoRiRLB  Leoes)  ;  nor  were  they  said  to  be  in  bo- 
nis ;  but  the  occupier  had  possessio  and  ususfruc- 
tus.  In  fact,  the  terms  dominium  and  in  bonis 
were  not  applicable  to  provincial  lands,  nor  were 
the  fictions  that  were  applicable  to  things  in  bonis 
applicable  to  provincial  lands ;  but  it  is  an  ingenious 
conjecture  of  Unterholzner,  that  the  formula  actio- 
nis  was  adapted  to  the  case  of  provincial  lands  by 
a  fiction  of  their  being  Italic  lands,  combined  with 
a  fiction  of  their  being  acquired  by  usucapion.  In 
the  case  of  the  ager  publicus  in  Italy,  the  dominium 
was  in  the  Roman  people,  and  the  terms  possessio 
and  possessor  were  appropriate  to  the  enjoyment 
and  the  person  by  whom  the  land  was  enjoyed. 
Still  the  property  in  provincial  land  was  like  the 
property  m  bonis  in  Rome  and  Italy,  and  it  conse- 
quently became  dominium  after  the  distinction  be- 
tween quiritarian  and  bonitarian  ownership  was  de- 
stroyed. 

Ownership  was  also  acquired  in  the  case  of  occu- 
patio,  accessio,  ccc.  .( Vid.  Accbsbio,  Allutio,  Con- 
rusio.) 

A  man  who  had  a  legal  capacity  could  acquire 
property  either  himself  or  by  those  who  were  "  in 
potestate,  manu,  mancipiove."  He  could  even  ac- 
quire thus  per  universitatem,  as  in  the  case  of  an 
hereditas ;  and  also  he  could  thus  acquire  a  legacy. 
If  a  slave  was  a  man's  in  bonis,  everything  that  the 
slave  acquired  belonged  to  the  owner  in  bonis,  and 
not  to  him  who  had  the  bare  quiritarian  ownership. 
If  a  man  was  the  "  bona  fide  possessor"  of  another 
person,  whether  that  person  happened  to  be  a  free- 
man supposed  to  be  and  possessed  as  a  slave,  or 
was  the  property  of  another,  the  possessor  only  ac- 
quired the  ownership  of  that  which  the  person  so 
possessed  acquired  "  ex  re  possidentis"  and  ex  "  op- 
eris  suis."  The  same  rule  applied  to  a  slave  in 
which  a  man  had  only  the  nsusfructus ;  and  the 
rule  was  consistent  with  the  rule  just  laid  down,  for 
ususfructus  was  not  property.  Sons  who  were  in 
the  power  of  a  father,  and  slaves,  of  course,  could 
not  acquire  property  for  themselves.    ( Vid.  Psco- 

L1UM.) 

Ownership  was  lost  either  with  the  consent  of 
the  owner  or  against  it.  With  the  consent  when 
he  transferred  it  to  another,  which  was  the  general 
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i  of  acquiring  and  losing  property  ;  without  the 
consent  when  the  thing  perished,  when  it  became 
the  property  of  another  by  accession  or  usucapion, 
when  it  was  judicially  declared  to  be  the  property 
of  another,  or  forfeited  by  being  pledged.  Owner- 
ship was  not  lost  by  death,  for  the  heres  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  same  person  as  the  defunct. 

As  certain  persons  had  not  a  capacity  to  acquire, 
oo  some  persons  had  not  a  liability  to  lose  when 
others  had.  Thus  the  property  of  a  pupillus  who 
was  in  tutela  legitima  could  not  become  the  prop- 
erty of  another  by  usucapion ;  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  law,  which  Cicero,  with  good  reason,  was 
surprised  that  his  friend  Atticus  did  not  know.1 

Owrership  might  be  lost  by  the  maxima  capitis 
diminutio ;  when  it  was  the  consequence  of  a  con- 
Tiction  for  a  capital  crime,  the  property  was  forfeit- 
ed to  the  state.  (Vid.  Sectio  Bonorom.)  The 
media  capitis  diminutio  only  affected  an  incapacity 
for  quiritarian  ownership :  the  person  could  still  re- 
tain or  acquire  property  by  the  jus  gentium ;  still,  if 
the  media  capitis  diminutio  was  the  consequence 
of  conviction  for  a  capital  crime,  it  had  the  same 
consequences  as  the  maxima.' 

DO'MINUS.     (Vid.  Dominium.) 

DOMITIA  LEX.    (KW.  Pomtwbi.) 

OOMUS.    {Vid.  Hodsb.) 

DONA'RIA  (avaOfi/iaTa  or  avaxeifuva)  are  names 
by  which  the  ancients  designated  presents  made  to 
the  gods,  either  by  individuals  or  communities. 
Sometimes  they  are  also  called  dona  or  iupa.  The 
belief  that  the  gods  were  pleased  with  costly  pres- 
ents, was  as  natural  to  the  ancients  as  the  belief 
that  they  could  be  influenced  in  their  conduct  to- 
wards men  by  the  offering  of  sacrifices ;  and,  in- 
deed, both  sprang  from  the  same  feeling.  Presents 
were  mostly  given  as  tokens  of  gratitude  for  some 
favour  which  a  god  had  bestowed  oo  man ;  but 
some  are  also  mentioned  which  were  intended  to 
induce  the  deity  to  grant  some  especial  favour.  At 
Athens,  every  one  of  the  six  thesmothete,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Plato,'  all  the  nine  archons,  on  entering 
upon  their  office,  had  to  take  an  oath,  that  if  they 
violated  any  of  the  laws,  they  would  dedicate  in  the 
temple  of  Delphi  a  gilt  statue  of  the  size  of  the  man 
who  dedicated  it  (taidptuvra  xpvcoiv  lao/tiTpt/rov*). 
In  this  last  case  the  anathema  was  a  kind  of  punish- 
ment, in  which  the  statue  was  regarded  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  person  forfeited  to  the  gods.  Almost 
all  presents  of  this  kind  were  dedicated  in  temples, 
to  which,  in  some  places,  an  especial  building  was 
added,  in  which  these  treasures  were  preserved. 
Such  buildings  were  called  oVravpot  (treasuries); 
and  in  the  most  frequented  temples  of  Greece,  many 
states  bad  their  separate  treasuries.'  The  act  of 
•tedieation  was  called  imanBevai,  donarc,  dedicare, 
or  tmcrtxe. 

The  custom  of  making  donations  to  the  gods  is 
found  among  the  ancients  from  the  earliest  times 
of  which  we  have  any  record,  down  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity ;  and  even  after  that  period, 
K  was,  with  some  modifications,  observed  by  the 
Christians  during  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  heroic 
ages  ef  Grecian  history  the  anatberaata  were  of  a 
simple  description,  and  consisted  of  chapleta  and 
garlaads  of  mowers.  A  very  common  donation  to 
the  godt  -seems  to  have  been  that  of  looks  of  hair 
'copac  &rupx*i\,  which  youths  and  maidens,  espe- 
'taUy  young  brides,  cut  off  from  their  heads  and 
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consecrated  to  some  deity.1  This  custom  in  i 
places  lasted  till  a  very  late  period :  the  maidens  ot 
Delos  dedicated  their  hair  before  their  wedding  to 
Hecaoige,'  and  those  of  Megara  to  Iphinoe.  Pan- 
sanias*  saw  the  statue  of  Hygieia  at  Titane  cov- 
ered all  over  with  locks  of  hair,  which  had  been 
dedicated  by  women.  Costly  garments  (ichtXoi) 
are  likewise  mentioned  among  the  earliest  presents 
made  to  the  gods,  especially  to  Athena  and  Hera.* 
At  Athens,  the  sacred  vln\os  of  Athena,  in  which 
the  great  adventures  of  ancient  heroes  were  worked, 
was  woven  by  maidens  every  fifth  year,  at  the  fes- 
tival of  the  great  Panatheatea.  ( Vid.  Aerheivo- 
eia.)»  A  similar  peplus  was  woven  every  five 
years  at  Olympia  by  sixteen  women,  and  dedicated 
to  Hera.' 

At  the  time  when  the  fine  arts  flourished  in 
Greece,  the  anathemata  were  generally  works  of 
art  of  exquisite  workmanship,  such  as  high  tripods 
bearing  vases,  craters,  cups,  candelabra*,  pictures, 
statues,  and  various  other  things.  The  materials 
of  which  they  were  made  differed  at  different  times ; 
some  were  of  bronze,  others  of  silver,  or  gold,'  and 
their  number  is  to  us  almost  inconceivable.'  The 
treasures  of  the  temples  of  Delphi  and  Olympia,  in 
particular,  surpass  all  conception.  Even  Pausanias, 
at  a  period  when  numberless  works  of  art  mus*  have 
perished  in  the  various  ravages  and  plunders  to 
which  Greece  had  been  exposed,  saw  and  described 
an  astonishing  number  of  anathemata.  Many  works 
of  art  are  still  extant,  bearing  evidence,  by  their  in- 
scriptions, that  they  were  dedicated  to  the  gods  as 
tokens  of  gratitude.  Every  one  knows  of  the  mag- 
nificent presents  which  Croesus  made  to  the  god  of 
Delphi.'  It  was  an  almost  invariable  custom,  after 
the  happy  issue  of  a  war,  to  dedicate  the  tenth  part 
of  the  spoil  (iucpbdiviov,  inpoXttov,  or  irpurofctov)  to 
the  gods,  generally  in  the  form  of  some  work  of 
art.'*  Sometimes  magnificent  specimens  of  ar- 
mour, such  as  a  fine  sword,  helmet,  or  shield,  were 
set  apart  as  anathemata  for  the  gods."  The  Athe- 
nians always  dedicated  to  Athena  the  tenth  part  of 
the  spoil  and  of  confiscated  goods ;  and  to  all  the 
other  gods  oollectively,  the  fiftieth  part."  After  a 
seafight,  a  ship,  placed  upon  some  eminence,  was 
sometimes  dedicated  to  Neptune."  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  trophies,  which  were  always  erected  on  the 
field  of  battle,  as  well  as  the  statues  of  the  victors 
in  Olympia  and  other  places,  were  originally  intend- 
ed as  tokens  of  gratitude  to  the  god  who  was  sup 
posed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  success  which  the  vic- 
torious party  had  gained.  We  also  find  that,  on 
some  occasions,  the  tenth  part  of  the  profit  of  some 
commercial  undertaking  was  dedicated  to  a  god  in 
the  shape  of  a  work  of  art.  Respecting  the  large 
and  beautiful  crater  dedicated  by  the  Samians  to 
Hera,  see  the  article  Crates. 

Individuals  who  had  escaped  from  some  dangei 
were  no  less  anxious  to  show  their  gratitude  to  the 
gods  by  anathemata  than  communities.  The  in- 
stances which  occur  most  frequently  are  those  of 
persons  who  had  recovered  from  an  illness,  especi- 
ally by  spending  one  or  more  nights  in  a  temple  of 
Asclepius  (inatbatto).  The  most  celebrated  tem- 
ples of  this  divinity  were  those  of  Epidaurus,  Cos, 
Tricca,  and,  at  a  later  period,  that  of  Rome."  Cures 
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i  also  effected  in  the  Grotto  of  Pinto  and  Pro- 
serpina, lathe  neighbourhood  of  Nyaa.*  In  all  cases 
in  which  a  cure  was  effected,  presents  were  made 
to  the  temple,  and  little  tablets  (tabula  totiva)  were 
suspended  on  its  walls,  containing  an  account  of 
the  danger  from  which  the  patients  had  escaped,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  restored  to 
health.  Some  tablets  of  this  kind,  with  their  in- 
scriptions, are  still  extant.*  From  some  relics  of 
ancient  art,  we  must  infer,  that  in  some  cases,  when 
a  particular  part  of  the  body  was  attacked  by  dis- 
ease, the  person,  after  his  recovery,  dedicated  an 
imitation  of  that  part  in  gold  or  silver  to  the  god  to 
whom  he  owed  his  recovery.  Persons  who  had 
escaped  from  shipwreck  usually  dedicated  to  Nep- 
tune the  dress  xhich  they  wore  at  the  time  of  their 
danger ;'  but  if  they  had  escaped  naked,  they  dedi- 
cated some  locks  of  their  hair.*  Shipwrecked  per- 
sons also  suspended  votive  tablets  in  the  Temple 
of  Neptune,  on  which  their  accident  was  described 
or  painted.  Individuals  who  gave  up  the  profession 
or  occupation  by  which  tbey  had  gained  their  liveli- 
hood, frequently  dedicated  in  a  temple  the  instru- 
ments which  tbey  had  used,  as  a  grateful  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  favour  of  the  gods.  The  soldier 
thus  dedicated  his  arms,  the  fisherman  his  net,  the 
shepherd  his  flute,  the  poet  his  lyre,  cithara,  or 
harp,  dec. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  attempt  to  enumerate 
all  the  occasions  on  which  individuals,  as  well  as 
communities,  showed  their  gratefulness  towards 
the  gods  by  anathemata.  Descriptions  of  the  most 
remarkable  presents  in  the  various  temples  of 
Greeco  may  be  read  in  the  works  of  Herodotus, 
Rtrabo,  Pausanias,  Athenteus,  and  others. 

The  custom  of  making  presents  to  the  gods  was 
common  to  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  among  the 
latter  the  donaria  were  neither  as  numerous  nor  as 
magnificent  as  in  Greece ;  and  it  was  more  frequent 
among  the  Romans  to  show  their  gratitude  towards 
a  god  by  building  him  a  temple,  by  public  prayers 
and  thanksgivings  (rappticatio),  or  by  celebrating 
festive  games  in  honour  of  him,  than  to  adorn  his 
sanctuary  with  beautiful  and  costly  works  of  art. 
Hence  the  word  donaria  was  used  by  the  Romans 
to  designate  a  temple  or  an  altar,  as  well  as  statues 
and  other  things1  dedicated  in  a  temple.'  The  oc- 
casions on  which  the  Romans  made  donaria  to  their 
gods  are,  on  the  whole,  the  same  as  those  we  have 
described  among  the  Greeks,  as  will  be  seen  from 
a  comparison  of  the  following  passages :  Lit.,  x., 
96 ;  xxix.,  36  ;  xxxii.,  30 ;  xl ,  40, 37.— Piin.,  But. 
Nat.,  vii.,  48<— Suet.,  Claud.,  35. — Tacit.,  Ann.,  iii., 
71.— Plaut.,  Ampkitr.,  III.,  ii.,  65 ;  Cureul.,  I.,  i., 
•1 ;  II.,  ii.,  10.— Aurel.  Vict,  Cat.,  35.— Gellius,  ii., 
10. — Lncan,  ix.,  515. — Cic,  De  Nat.  Dear.,  iii.,  37. 
— Tibull.,  ii.,  6,  89  — Horat.,  Bpist.,  I.,  i.,  4.— Stat, 
Suit.,  iv.,  92. 

DONATIO  MORTIS  CAUSA.  There  were 
three  kinds  of  donatio  mortis  causa  :  1.  When  a 
man,  under  no  present  apprehension  of  danger,  but 
moved  solely  by  a  consideration  of  human  mortali- 
ty, makes  a  gift  to  another.  3.  When  a  man,  being 
in  immediate  danger,  makes  a  gift  to  another  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  thing  immediately  becomes 
the  property  of  the  donee.  3.  When  a  man,  under 
the  like  circumstances,  gives  a  thing  in  such  a  man- 
ner thai  it  aball  becomu  the  property  of  the  donee 
in  ease  the  giver  dies.  Every  person  could  re- 
ceive such  a  gift  who  was  capable  of  receiving  a 
lagacy. 
It  appears,  then,  that  there  were  several  forms 
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of  gift  called  donatio  mortis  causa  ;  but  the  third 
seems  the  only  proper  one,  and  that  of  which  men- 
tion is  chiefly  made,  for  it  was  a  rule  of  law  that  a 
donation  of  this  kind  was  not  perfected  unless  death 
followed,  and  it  was  revocable  by  the  donor.  A 
thing  given  absolutely  could  hardly  be  a  donatio 
mortis  causa,  for  this  donatio  had  a  condition  at- 
tached to  it,  namely,  the  death  of  the  donor  and  the 
survivership  of  the  donee.1  The  thing  might  be  a 
thing  capable  of  traditio  or  delivery,  or  it  might  be 
a  promise  of  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  after  the 
death  of  the  testator.  It  would  appear  aa  if  the 
law  about  such  donations  was  not  free  from  diffi- 
culty. They  were  finally  assimilated  to  legacies  in 
all  respects  by  Justinian,  though  this  had  been  done 
in  some  particulars  before  his  time.  Still  they  dif- 
fered in  some  respects  from  legacies,  for  such  a 
donation  could  take  effect  though  there  was  no 
heres ;  and  a  films  familias,  who  could  not  make  a 
will,  might,  with  his  father's  consent,  make  a  dona- 
tio mortis  causa. 

The  English  law  of  donationes  mortis  causa  is 
first  stated  by  Bracton'  in  the  very  words  of  the 
Digest  ;*  and  the  present  law  is  expounded  by  Lord 
Hardwicke  ;*  but  what  he  there  states  to  be  the 
English  law  is  not  exactly  the  law  as  stated  in 
Bracton.  The  rules  of  donationes  mortis  causa  in 
English  law  are  now  pretty  well  fixed.  Tradition 
or  delivery  is  considered  one  essential  of  such  a 
gift,  and  the  death  of  the  donor  is  another  essential. 
The  gift  must  not  be  an  absolute  gift,  but  a  gill 
made  in  contemplation  of,  and  to  be  perfected  by 
the  death  of  the  donor.' 

DONATIO  PROPTER  NUPTIAS  signifies  thai 
which  is  given  by  a  husband  or  by  any  other  per- 
son to  a  woman  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage, 
whether  it  be  by  way  of  security  for  her  ios,  or  for 
her  support  during  the  marriage  or  widowhood. 
Justinian  required  this  donatio  whenever  the  wife 
brought  a  dos ;  and  it  was  enacted  that  it  should  be 
equal  in  amount  to  the  dos,  and  should  be  increased 
when  the  dos  was  increased.  Such  a  gift  was  the 
property  of  the  wife,  but  it  was  managed  by  the 
husband,  and  he  was  bound  to  apply  it  to  its  proper 
purposes ;  but  he  could  not  alienate  it,  even  -*nith 
the  consent  of  the  wife.' 

DONATIONES  INTER  VIRUM  ET  UXOREM. 
During  marriage,  neither  husband  nor  wife  could,  as 
a  general  rule,  make  a  gift  of  anything  to  one  an- 
other. This  rule  would,  however,  only  apply  where 
there  was  no  conventio  in  manum ;  for  in  such  a 
case  the  rule  of  law  would  be  unnecessary,  because 
a  gift  between  husband  and  wife  would  be  legally 
impossible.  The  reason  for  this  rule  was  said  to  be 
the  preservation  of  the  marriage  relation  in  its  pu- 
rity, as  a  contract  subsisting  by  affection,  and  not 
maintained  by  purchase  or  by  gift  from  one  party 
to  the  other.  The  reason  seems  a  singular  one, 
bat  it  is  that  which  is  given  by  the  Roman  writers 
It  has  apparently  a  tacit  reference  to  the  power  ol 
divorce,  and  appears  like  an  implied  recommenda- 
tion of  it  when  the  conjugal  affection  ceases.  Do- 
nationes of  this  kind  were,  however,  valid  when 
there  were  certain  considerations,  as  mortis  causa, 
divortii  causa,  servi  manumitteodi  gratia.  By  cer- 
tain imperial  constitutions,  a  woman  could  make 
gifts  to  her  husband  in  order  to  qualify  him  for  cer- 
tain honours.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  when 
there  was  no  conventio  in  manum,'  a  wife  retained 
all  her  rights  of  property  which  she  did  not  surren- 
der on  her  marriage  {via.  Dos),  and  she  might,  during 
the  marriage,  hold  property  quite  distinct  from  her 


1.  (Rtnb„  ir,  p.  «7 ;  xW .  f.  M9.)— S.  (Wolf,  1  c,  p.  4S4, 
*r.)  1.  (II*.  Cum.,  i„.b,  !».— Viw.,  ^n.,  xii.,  788.)— 4. 
rLaau,  Do  Mem.  Cod-  e.  1,  Tol.  u,  p.  SSI,  od.  Reitx.)— 5. 
(Vug*  Gong-,  ■&,  SO— Orid,  Two.,  iii,  US.) 


1.  (Compare  Dig.  S»,  tit.  6,  §.  1  and  35.)— S.  (ii_  c.  «•.)— 1 
(St,  tit.  6,  ■.  8,  Ac.)— 4.  (Ward  ».  Tuner,  SVra.,  4S1.)-S 
(Dig.  K,  tit.  8.— Cod.  Tin.,  tit.  57.)— 8.  (Cud  y,  tit.  3.— Nov 
97,  c  1 :  117,  c.  4,  *c.)— 7.  (Gaitia,  ii-  08.) 
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husband.  It  was  a  consequence  of  this  role  as  to 
gifts  between  husband  and  wife,  that  every  legal 
form  by  which  the  gift  was  affected  to  be  transferred, 
as  mancipatio,  cessio,  and  traditio,  conveyed  no 
ownership ;  stipulations  were  not  binding,  and  ac- 
ceptilationes  were  no  release.  A  difficulty  might 
remain  as  to  usucapion,  but  the  law  provided  for 
this  also.  If  a  woman  received  from  a  third  person 
the  property  of  her  husband,  and  neither  the  third 
person,  nor  she,  nor  her  husband  knew  that  it  was 
the  husband's  property,  she  might  acquire  the  own- 
ership by  usucapion.  If  both  the  giver  and  the 
husband  knew  at  the  time  of  the  gift  that  it  was  the 
husband's  property,  and  the  wife  did  not  know,  it 
might  also  become  her  property  by  usucapion ;  but 
not  if  she  knew,  for  in  that  case  the  bona  fides 
which  was  essential  to  the  commencement  of  pos- 
session was  wanting.  If,  before  the  ownership 
was  acquired  by  usucapion,  the  husband  and  wife 
discovered  that  it  was  the  husband's,  though  the 
husband  did  not  choose  to  claim  it,  there  was  no 
usucapion ;  for  this  would  have  been  a  mere  ^eva- 
sion of  the  law.  If,  before  the  ownership  was  ac- 
quired by  usucapion,  the  wife  alone  discovered  that 
it  was  the  husband's  property,  this  would  not  de- 
stroy her  right  to  acquire  the  property  by  usucapion. 
This,  at  least,  is  Savigny's  ingenious  explanation 
of  the  passage  in  Digest  34,  tit.  I,  s.  44.  The 
strictness  of  the  law  as  to  these  donations  was  re- 
lazed  in  the  time  of  S.  Severus,  and  they  were 
made  valid  if  the  donor  died  first,  and  did  not  revoke 
bis  gift  before  death.  There  were  also  some  ex- 
ceptions as  to  the  general  rule,  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  particularize  here.1 

DONATI"VUM.  ( Vid.  ComuatUM.) 
•DONAX  (denial),  the  species  of  reed  called  Arun- 
da  donax.  It  derives  its  name  from  fovea,  "to  agi- 
tate" or  "  disturb,"  from  its  being  easily  agitated  by 
the  wind.  Pliny,  in  speaking  of  it,  says,  "  calamut 
fruticosittimut,  qui  vacatur  Donax."*  Virgil  Styles 
ft  "fiuvialit."'  It  was  used  for  shepherds'  pipes, 
writing-pens,  angling-rods,  dec.  The  modern  Greeks 
call  it  KdXJ/toc.  Sibthorp  found  it  everywhere  in 
the  marshy  grounds.' 

•DORCAS  (SopKuc).    By  the  earlier  commenta- 
tors on  the  classics,  it  was  taken  for  a  species  of 
wild  goat,  but  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  the  Gazelle,  or  Antelope  Dotcom.    "  In  fact,"  ob- 
serves Adams,  "  the  Arabian  medical  authors,  Avi- 
cenna  and  Haly  Abbas,  were  aware  that  it  meant 
the  Gazelle ;  hence  the  term  Sopicaiifov  of  Galen  is 
rendered  gazellan*  by  their  translators.    The  dopxac 
is  the  tzebi  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.    It  is  also 
called  &pg  and  >r<rtSf."» 
DORMITO'KIA.    (Vid.  Hook.) 
AQPOAOKIAS  rPAWI.     (Vid.  Dkcasmos.) 
AQPCN  TPA*H.     (Vid.  Dscaskos.) 
AQPOSENIAS  TPA*H.  {Vid.  EENIA2  ITA*H.) 
DORPEIA  or  DORPIA.     (.Vid.  Apaturia,  p. 66.) 
DORPON.    (Vid.  Dkipnon.} 
DORSUATUUS  or  DOSSUA'RIUS  (vuro^opoc), 
a  beast  of  burden. 

In  the  mountainous  parts  of  Italy,  where  it  was 
impossible  to  use  wheeled  carriages,  the  produce  of 
the  country  was  borne  on  the  backs  of  quadrupeds. 
In  this  manner  the  corn,  wine,  and  oil  of  Apulia  and 
Calabria  were  conveyed  to  the  seacoast  by  asses, 
which  are  described  by  Varro4  as  "  aselli  dossuarii." 
In  these  elevated  regions,  as  we  learn  from  the 
same  author,'  the  necessaries  of  life  were  brought 
to  the  pastoral  inhabitants  either  by  mares  or  by 
lay  other  animal,  "  quod  onus  dorso  ferre  possit," 

1.  (Dig.M,  tit  l.«S«rignT,  Zwtschnft,  *c,  i„  p.  STO.)— X. 
(H.  N.,  xri.,».}-9.  (Georg,  ii.,  «H.)— 4.  (Billerbeck,  Florm 
Chnwca,  p.  85.)— 5.  (Arittot.,  H.  A.,  ii., *.— jEliu,  N.  A.,  »ii., 
47..-*dauii,  Append.,!. t.)— «.  (De Re  Hurt,, ij.,  ».)— 7.  (e.  10.) 


an  expression  designed  to  explain  the  et)xnology  of 
the  epithet  "  dossuarius."1 

Beasts  of  burden  also  accompanied  the  army,* 
and  were  used  to  carry  a  part  of  the  baggage.  In 
Eastern  countries  the  camel  has  always  been  em- 
ployed as  a  beast  of  burden.* 

The  "  jumenta  dossuaria"  carried  their  load  ei 
tber  by  means  of  panniers  (KavffljXta)  (vid.  Clitbl 
i.x)  or  of  the  pack-saddle  (oayua).  From  using  lbs 
latter,  they  were  called  "equi  sagmarii,"  "muli 
sagmarii,"  &c,  whence  came  the  German  "  saum- 
thier,"  "  saum-ross,"  dec.,  and  the  English  "  sump- 
ter-mule"  and  "  sumpter-horse."4 

The  following  woodcut,  representing  a  mule  and 
a  camel  accompanied  by  two  Scythian  or  Gothic 
conductors,  is  taken  from  the  column  which  waa 
erected  at  Constantinople  to  commemorate  the  vic- 
tories of  Theodosius  I.,  and  of  which  drwringi 
were  made  by  command  of  Mohammed  II. 


•DORYCNIUM  (SopvKviov),  a  plant,  in  determin- 
ing which,  botanical  writers  find  some  difficulty. 
The  evidence  preponderates  in  favour  of  the  Con- 
volmdut  Dorycnium,  or  Shrubby  Bindweed.* 

DORY  (iopv).    (Vid.  Hasta.) 

DOS  (GREEK).  Euripides'  makes  Medeia  com- 
plain that,  independent  of  other  misfortunes  to  which 
women  were  subject,  they  were  obliged  to  buy  their 
husbands  by  great  sums  of  money  (xpti/tuTuv  imp- 
667cg).  On  this  the  scholiast  remarks,  that  the  poet 
wrote  as  if  Medeia  had  been  his  contemporary,  and 
not  a  character  of  the  heroic  ages,  in  which  it  was 
customary  for  the  husband  to  purchase  his  wife  from 
her  relations  by  gifts  called  iSva  or  leiva.  The  same 
practice  prevailed  in  the  East  during  the  patriarchal 
ages,7  and  Tacitus'  says  of  the  ancient  Germans, 
"Dotem  non  uxor  marito,  sed  uxori  maritus  offert.' 

The  custom  of  the  heroic  times  is  illustrated  by 
many  passages  in  Homer.  Thus  we  read  of  the 
uirepeiota  and  pvpia  liva,  or  many  gifts  by  which 
wives  were  purchased.'  In  another  place10  we  are 
told  of  a  hundred  oxen  and  a  thousand  sheep  and 
goats  having  been  givea  by  a  Thracian  hero  to  bis 
maternal  grandfather,  whose  daughter  he  was  about 
to  marry.  Moreover,  the  poetical  epithet,  akfytoi- 
Cotai,"  applied  to  females,  is  supposed  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  the  presents  of  this  sort  which  were  made 
to  a  woman's  relatives  on  her  marriage.  These 
nuptial  gifts,  however,  or  equivalents  for  them,  were 
returned  to  the  husband  in  the  event  of  the  com- 
mission of  adultery  by  his  wife,  and  perhaps  in 
other  cases." 

We  must  not  infer  from  the  above  facts  that  it 
was  not  usual  in  those  times  for  relations  to  give  s 
portion  with  a  woman  when  she  married.  On  th« 
contrary,  mention  is  made1*  of  the  fitifaa,  or  mar. 
riage  gifts  which  men  gave  with  their  daughter* 
(iiredoxav),  and  we  are  told  by  JEschines"  of  one  of 
the  sons  of  Theseus  having  received  a  territory 
near  Amphipolis  as  a  jtpvy,  or  dower  with  his  wife. 


1.  (Compere  Virg.,  Georg.,  i.,  S7S-J73.)— S.  (Xen.,  Cyr.,  Ti.,  I 
♦  34.)— 3.  (Mod.  Sift,  ti.,  34 ;  iii.,  43 ;  xrii.,  105.)— 4.  (Mena|a 
Diet.  Etrm.,  i.  r.  Soramier.— Adelunfr,  Glouar.  Manuale,  t.  Ti. 
p.  SS-S4.)— 4.  (Nicmnd,  Alex.,  370.— Dioecor.,  iii.,  75.— Galm 
De  Simpl.,  Ti. — Scholxe,  Toxicol.  Vet.— Schneider  nd  Nioud.,1 
c— Adune,  Append ,  ■.  t.)— 0.  (Medea,  230.)— 7.  (Genet.,  mrr. 
*.)— 8.  (Germ.,  c  lS.y-9.  (0.,  xri.,  178, 1«U— 10.  CI,  xi..  titV) 
—II.  (Herne  ad  IL,  xriii ,  503.)— ISA  (Od.,  Till,  318  )  -li  (O. 
ix.,  147.)— 14.  (no!  naecntat-,  330 
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Moreover,  both  Andromache  and  Penelope  are  spo- 
ken of  as  aXoxoi  iroXvdopoi,1  or  wives  who  brought 
to  their  husbands  many  gifts,  which  probably  would 
hare  been  returned  to  their  relations  in  case  of  a 
capricious  dismissal.* 

The  Doric  term  for  a  portion  was  iurivri,  and 
Muller*  observes  that  we  know  for  certainty  that 
daughters  in  Sparta  had  originally  no  dower,  but 
were  married  with  a  gift  of  clothes  only ;  after- 
ward they  were  at  least  provided  with  mooey  and 
other  personal  property  :*  but  in  the  time  of  Aris- 
totle,* so  great  were  the  dowers  given  (ita  to  npoi- 
tat  duiovai  pryaXtu;),  and  so  large  the  number  of 
iirUXtipoi,  or  female  representatives  of  families 
(afoot),  that  nearly  two  fifths  of  the  whole  territory 
of  Sparta  bad  come  into  the  possession  of  females. 
The  regulations  of  Solon  were,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch,' somewhat  similar  in  respect  of  dower  to  the 
old  regulations  at  Sparta :  for  the  Athenian  legisla- 
tor, as  he  tells  us,  did  not  allow  a  woman,  unless 
she  were  an  hcucXtipot,  to  have  any  fepv?  or  dower, 
except  a  few  clothes  and  articles  of  household  fur- 
niture. It  is  plain,  however,  that  such  an  interfe- 
rence with  private  rights  could  not  be  permanent ; 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  that,  in  after  times,  the 
dowers  of  women  formed,  according  to  the  account 
in  Bockb,'  a  considerable  part  of  the  movable  prop- 
erty of  the  state :  "  even  with  poor  people  they  va- 
ried in  amount  from  ten  to  a  hundred  and  twenty 
minas.  The  daughter  of  Hipponicns  received  ten 
talents  at  her  marriage,  and  ten  others  were  prom- 
ised her."  This,  however,  was  a  very  large  por- 
tion, for  Demosthenes'  informs  us  that  even  five 
talents  were  more  than  was  usually  given,  and  Lu- 
cian*  also  speaks  of  the  same  sum  as  a  large  dowry. 
The  daughters  of  Aristeides  received  from  the  state, 
as  a  portion,  only  thirty  mints  each.1'  We  may  ob- 
serve, too,  that  one  of  the  chief  distinctions  between 
a  wife  and  a  xaXAaioj  consisted  in  the  former  having 
a  portion,  whereas  the  latter  had  not ;  hence  per- 
sons who  married  wives  without  portions  appear  to 
have  given  tbem  or  their  guardians  an  6/ioXoyia 
irpouAt,"  or  acknowledgment  in  writing,  by  which 
the  receipt  of  a  portion  was  admitted.  (Vid.  Con- 
ccbinx.)  Moreover,  poor  heiresses  (tQv  imiiXrjpov 
&oai  &i)Tudv  rcXHvaiv)  were  either  married  or  por- 
oned  by  their  next  of  kin  [vid.  Archon),  accord- 
tig  to  a  law  which  fixed  the  amount  of  portion  to  be 
riven  at  five  mine  by  a  Pentacosiomedimnus,  three 
>y  a  Horseman,  and  one  and  a  half  by  a  Zeugites." 
(a  illustration  of  this  law,  and  the  amount  of  por- 
Jon,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Terence,  who  says," 
"  Lex  est  ut  orba,  qui  tint  genere  proximi 
lis  nvian/ ;" 
and  again, 

"  Ilidem  ut  cognata  si  tit,  id  quod  lex  jubet, 
Dotem  dire,  abduct  hone  :  minas  juinque  aeeipe.'"1* 
We  will  now  state  some  of  the  conditions  and 
obligations  attached  to  the  receipt  of  a  portion,  or 
vpotf,  in  the  time  of  the  Athenian  orators.  The 
most  important  of  these  was  the  obligation  under 
which  the  husband  lay  to  give  a  security  for  it,  ei- 
ther by  way  of  settlement  on  the  wife,  or  as  a  pro- 
vision for  repayment  in  case  circumstances  should 
■rise  to  require  it.  With  regard  to  this,  we  are  told 
that,  whenever  relatives  or  guardians  gave  a  woman 
a  portion  on  her  marriage,  they  took  from  the  hus- 
band, by  way  of  security,  something  equivalent  to  it, 
as  a  house  or  piece  of  land.    The  person  who  gave 


I.  (U.,  at,  304.— Od.,  ixir  ,  «M.>-S.  (Od.,  ii,  13S.)— S.  (Dor, 
W,  M.r-t  (Plot,  Lya,  SO.)-S.  (Polit,  ii ,  J, «  10.)-«.  (Vit. 
Saliia,)— 7.  (Pub.  Econ.  of  Athena,  ii.,  183,  tranil.)— 8.  (c. 
Staph-,  HI*.  It,  lad  11S4,  *.)—».  (Dill.  Montr.,  p.  MS,  ad. 
Bate.)— JO.  (Plot-  An*.,  37.— .ASach,  a.  Cut.,  p.  *).)— 11.  (I*e> 
•a,  Da  Frr.  Banal,  p.  41.)— 11  (Damoath,  e.  Mscar..  10S8  i— 
IS.  CThor»v,  JX,  i.,  7».)-M.  <n,ii.,M.) 


this  equivalent  (Td  iirori/n^a)  was  said  Imrwto : 
the  person  who  received  it,  iirortuiaiu.1  Tba 
word  anorifuipa  is  also  used  generally  for  a  securi 
ty.'  The  necessity  for  this  security  will  appeal 
from  the  fact  that  the  portion  was  not  considered 
the  property  of  the  husband  himself,  but  rather  of 
his  wife  and  children.  Thus,  if  a  husband  died, 
and  the  wife  left  the  family  (axtXixc  rov  oUov),  sbe 
might  claim  her  portion,  even  though  children  had 
been  born  -,'  and  in  the  ovent  of  a  wife  dying  with- 
out issue,  her  portion  reverted  to  the  relatives  who 
had  given  her  in  marriage  (oi  Kvpioi)  and  portioned 
her.*  The  portion  was  also  returned  if  a  husband 
put  away  his  wife,  and  in  some  cases,  probably  set- 
tled by  law,  when  a  woman  left  her  husband.* 

That,  after  the  death  of  the  wife,  her  portion  be- 
longed to  her  children,  if  she  bad  left  any,  may  be 
inferred  from  Demosthenes  -,*  if  they  were  minors, 
the  interest  was  set  apart  for  their  education  and 
maintenance.  When  the  husband  died  before  the 
wife,  and  she  remained  in  the  family  (iuvqvoik  h> 
tu  obey),  the  law  appears  to  have  given  her  portion 
to  her  sons,  if  of  age,  subject,  however,  to  an  allow  • 
ance  for  her  maintenance.' 

If  the  representatives  of  the  deceased  husband 
(ol  riv  nXijpov  kxovnc)  wrongfully  withheld  her  por- 
tion from  his  widow,  her  guardians  could  bring  an 
action  against  them  for  it,  as  well  as  for  alimony 
(Hkxi  xpotxde  koX  airov').  Moreover,  if  a  husband, 
after  dismissing  his  wife,  refused  to  return  her  por- 
tion, he  might  be  sued  for  interest  upon  it  as  well 
as  the  principal :  the  former  would,  of  course,  be 
reckoned  from  the  day  of  dismissal,  and  the  rate 
was  fixed  by  law  at  nine  oboli  for  every  mina,  or 
about  18  per  cent.  The  guardians  were  farther  au- 
thorized by  the  same  law  to  bring  an  action  for  ali 
mony  in  the  Olielov.'  We  may  add  that  a  di'mj 
wpoutof  was  one  of  the  lufa;vot  iUai,  or  suits  that 
might  be  tried  every  month." 

DOS  (ROMAN).  Dos  (ret  uxoria)  is  everything 
which,  on  the  occasion  of  a  woman's  marriage,  was 
transferred  by  her,  or  by  another  person,  to  the' bus- 
band,  or  to  the  husband's  father  (if  the  husband  was 
in  his  father's  power),  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  husband  to  sustain  the  charges  of  the  marriage 
state  (onera  matrimonii).  All  the  property  of  the 
wife  which  was  not  made  dos,  or  was  not  a  dona- 
tio propter  nuptias,  continued  to  be  her  own,  and 
was  comprised  under  the  name  of  parapberna.  The 
dos,  upon  its  delivery,  became  the  husband's  proper 
ty,  and  continued  to  be  his  so  long  as  the  marriage 
relation  existed.  All  things  that  could  be  objects 
of  property  (vid.  Dominium),  as  well  as  a  jus  in  re, 
and,  in  fact,  anything  by  which  the  substance  of  the 
husband  could  be  increased,  might  be  the  objects  of 
dos.  Any  person  who  had  a  legal  power  to  dispose 
of  his  property  could  give  the  dos ;  but  the  dos  was 
divided  into  two  kinds,  dos  profectioia  and  dos  ad- 
venticia, a  division  which  had  reference  to  the  de- 
mand of  the  dos  after  the  purposes  were  satisfied 
for  which  it  was  given.  That  dos  is  profeeticia 
which  was  given  by  the  father  or  father's  father  of 
the  bride ;  and  it  is  profeeticia,  even  if  the  daughter 
was  emancipated,  provided  the  father  gave  it  as 
such  (ut  parens).  All  other  dos  is  adventicia.  The 
dos  recepticia  was  a  species  of  dos  adventicia,  and 
was  that  which  was  given  by  some  other  person 
than  the  father  or  father's  father,  on  the  considera- 
tion of  marriage,  but  on  the  condition  that  it  should 
be  restored  on  the  death  of  the  wife.    The  giving 


I.  (Hupocmt..  i.  t  —Damoath,  c  Onst,  p.  860.)—).  (Poll., 
Onou,  Tui„  143.)— ».  (Damoath.,  Boot.  Da  Dot.,  1010.)— 4 
(Iearae,  Do  Ciron.  Hem).,  •».— Do  Pyr.  Horad,  41.)— 5.  (Do 
Pyr.  Herod.,  43.)— 0.  (c.  Boot.  Da  Dot.,  p.  1093  and  MM.)— 
7.  (Id.,  o.  Plum.,  p.  1047.)— 8.  (barai,  Da  Pyr.  Herod.,  p.  45.- 
nudtwalckor,  Diet,  nolo  84  )— 9.  (Damoath.,  c.  Near.,  p.  1361) 
—10.  (PoUox,  Onom.,  Tiii..  63, 101 J 
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DOS. 

or  the  dos  depended  on  the  will  of  the  giver ;  but 
certain  persons,  such  as  a  father  and  father's  fa- 
ther,  were  bound  to  give  a  dos  with  a  woman  when 
she  married,  and  in  proportion  to  their  means.  The 
dos  might  be  either  given  at  the  time  of  the  mar- 
riage, or  there  might  be  an  agreement  to  give.  The 
technical  words  applicable  to  the  dos  were  dare,  di- 
cere,  promitlere.  Any  person  was  competent  dare, 
promittcrc.  The  word  dicere  was  applied  to  the 
woman  who  was  going  to  marry,  who  could  prom- 
ise all  property  as  dot,  but  the  promise  was  not 
binding  unless  certain  legal  forms  were  observed 
(■on  debcri  viro  dotcm,  quam  nulla  auctore  dixittct'). 
An  example  of  a  promissio  dotis  occurs  in  Plautus.' 
As  the  dos  became  the  husband's  property,  he  had 
a  right  to  the  sole  management,  and  to  the  fruits  of 
it ;  in  fact,  he  exercised  over  it  all  the  rights  of 
ownership,  with  the  exception  hereafter  mentioned. 
He  could  dispose  of  such  parts  of  the  doe  as  con- 
sisted of  things  movable ;  but  the  Julia  lex  (de 
adulteriis)  prevented  him  from  alienating  snch  part 
of  the  dos  as  was  land  (/undue  dotalit,  dolalia  pro- 
dia?  dotalet  agri*)  without  his  wife's  consent,  or 
pledging  it  with  her  consent.'  The  legislation  of 
Justinian  prevented  him  from  selling  it  also,  even 
with  the  wife's  consent,  and  it  extended  the  law  to 
provincial  lands. 

The  husband's  right  to  the  dos  ceased  with  the 
marriage.  If  the  marriage  was  dissolved  by  the 
death  of  the  wife,  ber  father  or  father's  father  (as 
the  case  might  be)  was  entitled  to  recover  the  dos 
profecticia,  unless  it  bad  been  agreed  that  in  such 
case  the  dos  should  belong  to  the  husband.  The 
dos  adventicia  Ujcame  the  property  of  the  wife's 
heirs,  unless  tho  person  who  gave  it  had  stipulated 
that  it  should  be  returned  to  him  (dot  rcceplicia). 
The  dos  could  be  claimed  immediately  upon  the 
dissolution  of  the  marriage,  except  it  consisted  of 
tilings  qua;  numero,  &c,  for  which  time  was  al- 
lowed.' 

In  the  case  of  divorce,  the  woman,  if  she  was  sui 
juris,  could  bring  an  action  for  the  restitution  of 
the  dos ;  if  she  was  in  the  power  of  her  father,  he 
brought  the  action  joiatly  with  his  daughter.  ( Vid. 
Divoktium.) 

The  dos  could  not  be  restored  during  the  mar- 
riage, for  this  was  contrary  to  a  positive  rule  of  law. 
(Vid.  Donatio  inter  visum  it  uxorm.)  Yet,  in 
the  case  of  the  husband's  insolvency,  the  wife  oould 
demand  back  her  dos  during  the  marriage.  In  cer- 
tain cases,  also,  the  husband  was  permitted  to  re- 
store the  dos  during  the  marriage,  and  such  resto- 
ration was  a  good  legal  acquittance  to  him :  these 
excepted  cases  were  either  cases  of  necessity,  as 
the  payment  of  the  wife's  debts,  or  the  sustentation 
of  near  kinsfolks.' 

What  should  be  returned  as  dos  depended  on  the 
fact  of  what  was  given  as  dos.  If  the  things  given 
were  ready  money,  or  things  estimated  by  quantity, 
Ac.,  the  husband  must  return  the  like  sum  or  the 
like  quantity.  If  the  things,  whether  movable  or 
immovable,  were  valued  when  they  were  given  to 
the  husband  (dot  attimala),  this  was  a  species  of 
•ale,  and  at  the  end  of  the  marriage  the  husband 
must  restore  the  things  or  their  value.  If  the 
things  were  not  valued,  he  must  restore  the  spe- 
cific things,  and  he  must  make  good  all  loss  or  de- 
terioration which  had  happened  to  them  except  by 
accident.  But  the  husband  was  entitled  to  be  re- 
imbursed for  all  necessary  expenses  (impcnta  ne- 
etttarim) ;  as,  for  instance,  necessary  repairs  of 
houses  incurred  by  him  in  respect  of  his  wife's 


1.  (Cic,  Pro  Csein.,  o.  Si.— Compare  Pro  Fluoc.  c  34,  39, 
■ad  Ulp.,  Praff.,  xi.,  SO.)— 8.  (Trinumm.,  r.,  Jj.)— 3.  (Cic,  Ep.  «d 
Att,  it.,  SO.)— 4.  (Hon,  Ep.,  I,  i.,  SI.)— S.  (Gaiut,  ii.,  63.— IniL, 
H-,  8.)— «.  (Ulp.,  Fr»g.,  »i.,  s.  8  ;  but  campus  Cod.  t.,  tit.  18,  i. 
II.)— 7.  (Zeiuchrift,  &c  ,  t,  d.  311,  «■;  by  IIuk.) 
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property,  and  also  for  all  outlays  by  which  he  bad 
improved  the  property  (impenta  utile*). 

The  husband's  heirs,  if  he  were  dead,  were  bound 
to  restore  the  dos.  The  wife's  father,  or  the  sur- 
viving wife,  might  demand  it  by  an  actio  ex  stipu- 
late de  dote  reddenda,  which  was  an  actio  stricti 
juris,  if  there  was  any  agreement  on  the  subject ; 
and  by  an  actio  rei  uxoriae  or  dotis,  which  was  an 
actio  bons  fidei,  when  there  was  no  agreement. 
A  third  person  who  had  given  the  dos  must  always 
demand  it  ex  stipulatu,  when  he  had  bargained  for 
its  restoration.  Justinian  enacted  that  the  action 
should  always  be  ex  stipulatu,  even  when  there 
was  no  contract,  and  should  be  an  actio  bonee  ridei. 

The  wife  had  no  security  for  her  dos,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  fundus  dotalis,  unless  she  had  by 
contract  a  special  security  ;  but  she  had  some  priv- 
ileges as  compared  with  the  husband's  creditors 
Justinian  enacted  that  on  the  dissolution  of  the  mar- 
riage the,  wife's  ownership  should  revive,  with  all 
the  legal  remedies  for  recovering  such  parts  of  the 
dos  as  still  existed ;  that  all  the  husband's  property 
should  be  considered  legally  pledged  (tacit*  hypoth- 
ec*) as  a  security  for  the  dos ;  and  that  the  wife, 
but  she  alone,  should  have  a  priority  of  claim  on 
such  property  over  all  other  creditors  to  whom  the 
same  might  be  pledged. 

The  dos  was  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  Ro- 
man law,  both  because  it  was  an  ingredient  in  al- 
most every  marriage,  and  was  sometimes  of  a  large 
amount.  The  frequency  of  divorces  also  gave  rise 
to  many  legal  questions  as  to  dos.  A  woman  whose 
dos  was  large  (dotata  uxor)  had  some  influence  over 
her  husband,  inasmuch  as  she  had  the  power  of  di- 
vorcing herself,  and  thus  of  depriving  him  of  the 
enjoyment  of  her  property,  The  allusions  to  tho 
dos  are  numerous  in  the  Roman  writers. 

It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  there  could  be  dos, 
properly  so  called,  in  the  case  of  a  marriage  with 
conventio  in  manum.    ( Vid.  Marriage.  )' 

DOULOS  (dovXoc).     (Vid.  Servos.) 

*DRABE  (ipdSrt),  Pepperwort,  or  Lepidium  draba.* 

DRACHMA  (dpaxpi),  the  principal  silver  coin 
among  the  Greeks.  The  two  chief  standards  in  the 
currencies  of  the  Greek  states  were  the  Attic  and 
.-Eginetao.  We  shall,  therefore,  first  speak  of  the 
Attio  drachma,  and  afterward  of  the  JEginetan. 

The  average  weight  of  the  Attic  drachma  from 
the  time  of  Solon  to  that  of  Alexander  was  66  S 
grains.  It  contained  about  ^th  of  the  weight  al- 
loy ;  and  hence  there  remain  65-4  grains  to  be  val- 
ued.   Each  of  our  shillings  contains  80-7  grains  of 

pare  silver.    The  drachma  is,  therefore,  worth  -jr= 

80*7 

of  a  shilling,  or  9-72  pence,  which  may  be  called 
9}d*  After  Alexander's  time,  there  was  a  slight 
decrease  in  the  weight  of  the  drachma,  till,  in  course 
of  time,  it  only  weighed  63  grains.  The  drachma 
contained  six  obols  (hioXoi);  and  the  Athenians  had 
separate  silver  coins,  from  four  drachma;  to  a  quar- 
ter of  an  obol.  Among  those  now  preserved,  the 
tetradrachm  is  commonly  found;  but  we  possess 
no  specimens  of  the  tridrachm,  and  only  a  few  of 
the  didrachm.  Specimens  of  the  tetrobolus,  triobo- 
lus,  diobolus,  three  quarter  obol,  half  obol,  and  quar 
ter  obol,  are  still  found.  The  following  table,  taken 
from  Hussey,  gives  the  value  in  English  money  of 
the  Athenian  coins,  from  a  quarter  obol  to  a  tetra- 
drachm : 

Pmea.         PvtK 

i  Obol 1-685 

iObol 8-36 

Obol 1        8-5 

1.  (Hun,  Rhein.  Mm.,  ii.,  74.— Compare  Ulp.,  Frig,  vi<~ 
■Dig.  S3,  tit.  3.— Cod.  i,  tit.  12.)— 8.  (Dioacor.,  iii.,  184.MI 
(Htueer,  Ancient  Weight!  ud  Monej,  p  47, 48 ) 
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Diobokw 3        1 

rriobnlus 4       35 

retrobolua 6        2 

Drachma 9        3 

Didrachm 1        7       2 

Tetradrachm 3       3 

The  mina  contained  100  drachms,  and  was,  con- 
sequently, equal  to  4£.  1*.  3d. ;  and  the  talent  60 
mine,  and  was  thus  equal  to  843/.  16*.  Od.  Re- 
specting the  value  of  the  different  talents  among 
the  Greeks,  vid.  Talent. 

The  tetradrachm  in  later  times  was  called  sta- 
ter ;'  but  it  has  been  doubted  whether  it  bore  that 
name  in  the  flourishing  times  of  the  Republic*  We 
know  that  stater,  in  writers  of  that  age,  usually  sig- 
nifies a  gold  coin,  equal  in  value  to  twenty  drachms 
(mi.  Stater)  ;  but  there  appear  strong  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  tetradrachm,  even  in  the  age  of 
Thucydxlos  and  Xenopbon,  was  sometimes  called 
by  this  name.* 

The  obolos,  in  later  times,  was  of  bronze  ;*  but  in 
the  best  times  of  Athens  we  only  read  of  silver  obols. 
The  x<&*o*>{  was  a  copper  coin,  and  the  eighth  part 
of  an  obol.    (Vid.  JEs,  p.  30.) 

The  Attio  standard  was  used  at  Corinth,  Cyrene, 
and  Acanthus,  and  in  Acarnania,  Amphilochia,  Leu- 
cadia,  Epirus,  and  Sicily ;  it  was  the  standard  of 
Philip's  gold,  and  was  introduced  by  Alexander  for 
silver  also.  The  JSginetan  standard  appears  to 
have  been  used  in  Greece  in  very  early  times.  Ac- 
cording to  most  ancient  writers,  money  was  first 
coined  at  <Egina  by  order  of  Pheidon  of  Argos  {vid. 
Arobntua)  ;  and  the  j£ginetan  standard  was  used 
in  almost  all  the  states  of  the  Peloponnesus,  with 
the  exception  of  Corinth.  It  was  also  used  in  Bceo- 
tia,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  northern  Greece, 
though  the  Attic  standard  prevailed  most  in  the 
naritime  and  commercial  states. 


DRACO. 

Attic  obols,  and  that  the  ifiginetan  talent  contained 
10,000  Attic  drachms.  His  authority,  however, 
cannot  be  of  any  weight  against  the  evidence  of  ex- 
isting coins ;  for  the  comparative  value  of  ^Egine- 
tan  and  Attic  money  is  a  plain  fact,  which  can  be 
proved  by  experiments.  But,  as  Mr.  Hussey  re- 
marks,* Pollux,  "when  he  speaks  of  the  Attic 
drachms,  does  not  mean  the  money  of  the  full 
weight,  which  was  coined  in  the  time  of  Pericles  oi 
Xenophon,  but  such  as  passed  for  Attic  in  the  Au- 
gustan and  following  ages,  namely,  the  Roman  dena- 
rius ;  and  this,  too,  not  of  the  earliest  standard,  at 
the  rate  of  60  or  61  grains,  but  as  it  was  coined 
when  the  weight  had  been  reduced  to  ith  of  the  Ro- 
man ounce,  or  about  63  grains."    {Vid.  Denaews  > 


ATHENIAN   DEACHMA.      BRITISH    MUSEUM. 
ACTUAL  SIZE. 

rhe  average  weight  of  the  iEginetan  drachma, 
calculated  by  Mr.  Hussey*  from  the  coins  of  yEgina 
and  Bosotia,  was  06  grains.  It  contains  about  jWd 
part  of  the  weight  alloy.    Hence  its  value  is  98 

93 
grains  of  pure  silver,  or,  as  before,  ^z-z  of  a  shilling ; 

that  is,  1*.  Id.  32  farthings.  The  largest  coin  of 
the  iEginetan  standard  appears  to  have  been  the 
didrachm,  and  the  values  of  the  different  coins  of 
this  standard  are  as  follow : 

SUIL     tan.         fUfk. 

T  Obol 1        0  688 

Obol S        1166 

Diobolus    ....  4       2  33 

Triobolus 6        2'5 

Drachma 1  3 

Didrachm S        8        2 

The  proportion  of  the  iEginetan  drachma  to  the 
Attic,  according  to  the  value  given  above,  is  as  93 
to  66-4,  or  as  418  to  3  nearly.  According  to  Pol- 
lux, however,  the  proportion  was  5  to  3 ;  for  he 
stales'  that  the  iEginetan  drachma  was  equal  to  10 


1.  (Phot., «. t.  Ir«Tr}».— H«yoli.,_«.  t.  rXa&tij  AavjiMniuf. 

in.,  .a.  wiw  Araawv  not*. — abb.,  roil,  t,  n.,  •  XM.J  l.  (l»«- 
<*«*,  Cuotn.pl,  11,  yoI.  i,  p.  S04,  ad.  RnH  (p-  *»»  CO.)— 
I   (U.7S.8SJ 


— M»U1l,ixtU,«7.)— ft.  (Hiwr,  Ibid,  p.  «».)—».  (Thmcrd., 
m,  TO,  with  Arnold*  now.— Xm,  rott,  V,  B,  ♦  El)— 4.  (to- 


JBOINETAN    DRACHMA.       BRITISH   MUSEUM. 
ACTUAL   SIZE. 

The  Attic  and  iEginetan  were,  as  already  re- 
marked, the  chief  standards  of  money  in  Greece ; 
but  there  was  a  third  standard  used  to  some  ex- 
tent, namely,  that  of  the  early  coinage  of  Macedon, 
which  was  also  adopted  by  the  Greek  kings  of 
Egypt.  The  average  weight  of  the  Macedonian 
drachma  was  109-4  grains  ;  and,  assuming  the 
same  quantity  of  alloy  as  in  the  iEginetan  drachms, 
it  would  be  worth  in  our  money  la.  3d.  28  far- 
things, or  very  nearly  1*.  3}d.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed, however,  by  some  writers,  that  this  drachma 
was  in  reality  a  didrachm;  but  the  existence  of 
large  silver  coins  of  four  times  this  weight  is  an  ar- 
gument for  believing  it  to  be  the  drachma,  as  we  do 
not  find  any  notice  of  eight-drachms  pieces. 

As  the  Romans  reckoned  in  sesterces,  so  the 
Greeks  generally  reckoned  by  drachms  ;  and  when 
a  sum  is  mentioned  in  the  Attic  writers  without 
any  specification  of  the  unit,  drachms  are  usually 
meant.* 

DRACO.    I.  (Vid.  Siona  Militaria.) 

•II.,  or  ipaxov  x'poalot,  the  Land  Dragon.  "  AH 
the  classical  authors,"  observes  Adams,  "  speak  of 
the  Land  Dragon  as  being  a  most  formidable  ani- 
mal, and  of  immense  bulk,  some  say  50,  some 
60,  and  some  80  cubits  in  length.  St.  Augustine 
calls  him  the  largest  animal  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Two  species  are  described ;  one  with  wings, 
and  the  other  without  wings."  These  accounts  but 
ill  agree  with  the  following  description  of  the  Draco 
volant,  L.,  by  M.  l'Abbe  Bonnaterre :  "  Le  plus  grand 
des  individus  qu'on  conserve  au  Cabinet  du  Roi  a 
huit  pouces  deux  lignes  de  longueur  totale.  II  est 
doux,  foible,  tranquille,  c'est  le  moins  a  craindre 
de  tous  les  reptiles.  Pourra-t-on  se  persuader  que 
c'est  Dragon  a  plusieurs  tetes,  qui  reunissoit  I'agil 
ite  de  l'aigle,  la  force  de  lion,  qui  vomissoit  des 
flammes,  et  dont  les  anciens  nous  ont  fait  un  pcin- 
tare."*  Buffon  also  calls  it  the  flying  Lizard,  a 
little  harmless  animal  that  only  preys  on  insects. 
I  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  the  extraordi- 
nary stories  of  antiquity  regarding  the  Dragon  must 
have  had  their  origin  in  the  exaggerated  reports  of 
travellers  about  the  Boa  Contlrictor.  I  shall  point 
out  one  circumstance  which  leads  forcibly  to  this 
conclusion.  /Elian  gives  an  account  of  a  Dragon 
of  extraordinary  size,  namely,  70  cubits  long,  which 
Alexander  tbe  Great  saw  in  India,  and  which  was 
kept  as  an  object  of  worship.    The  poet  Nonnus, 

1.  (p.  «.)—«.  (BSckh,  Pnb.  Econ.  of  Athru,  i,  p.  K.h-* 
(Encrc.  Method.,  lib.  xniii,  01.) 
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also,  repeatedly  connects  the  Dragon  with  the  In- 
dian worsh.p  of  Bacchus.1  Now  it  is  known  that 
the  Boa  is  worshipped  even  to  this  day  in  some  parts 
of  Hindustan.  Still  farther,  if  the  reader  will  com- 
pare the  descriptions  of  the  Ethiopian  dragons  giv- 
en by  iElian*  and  Philo*  with  the  stories  which 
Pliny*  and  Diodorus  Siculus*  tell  of  serpents,  he 
will  readily  perceive  that  they  are  all  referable  to 
•ho  great  Boa.  Another  argument  in  favour  of  this 
opinion  may  be  drawn  from  the  famous  group  of 
the  "  Laocoon"  in  the  Vatican.  It  must  strike  every 
person  who  has  seen  a  model  of  it,  that  the  immense 
serpents  which  are  coiled  around  the  human  figures 
represent  Boat.  Now  these  serpents  are  called 
"  dracones"  by  Pliny'  in  describing  the  group,  and 
by  Virgil'  in  his  relation  of  the  event  which  forms 
the  subject  of  it.  Lord  Byron,*  by-the-way,  is  sin- 
gularly unfortunate  in  calling  the  serpent  of  the  Lao- 
coon an  "  asp,"  since  the  asp  was  a  comparatively 
small  reptile,  and  is  said  by  Nicander  and  other 
toxicologists  to  despatch  its  victim  without  pain. 
But  the  following  passage  in  Jerome's  life  of  Hi- 
larius  puts  the  identity  of  the  Dragon  and  the  Boa 
beyond  dispute :  "  Siquidem  Draco,  mine  magnitu- 
dinis,  quos  gentili  nomine  Boat  vocant,  ab  eo  quod 
tarn  grandes  sint  ut  boves  glutire  soleant,  omnem 
fete  vastabat  provinciam,"'  dec.  In  confirmation  of 
he  theory  which  is  here  sought  to  be  established, 
he  reader  is  referred  to  the  remarks  of  Griffith  in 
his  edition  of  Cuvier.  It  may  be  stated  with  re- 
gard to  the  etymology  of  the  term  Boa,  that,  ac- 
cording to  some  of  the  ancient  writers,  this  serpent 
was  so  called  from  its  habit  of  following  the  hinds, 
in  order  to  fasten  itself  to  the  teats  of  cows  and 
suck  their  milk  ("  bourn  lacte  delectantur").  The 
so-called  boas  of  the  Eastern  continent  belong  prop- 
erly to  the  genus  Python." 

•DRACONTIUM  Udokovtiov),  a  plant  answer- 
ing, according  to  Fuchsius,  Dodonceus,  Sprengel, 
and  other  botanical  authorities,  to  the  Arum  Dra- 
amculut,  or  Dragon  herb.  "  It  is  the  rdoxuv  of 
Simeon  Seth.  The  ipaxuvnov  trepov  is  the  Arum 
Italicum,  Lara.,  according  to  Sprengel.  Stackhouse 
makes  the  ipanovnov  of  Theopbrastus  to  be  the 
Arum  maculatum,  or  spotted  Wake-robin."" 

♦DREFANIS  (<5puravi'f),  the  name  of  a  bird  inci- 
dentally mentioned  by  Aristotle  and  Pliny.  Ac- 
cording to  Gaza  and  Scaliger,  it  is  the  same  with 
the  Reed-sparrow ;  but  this  opinion  is  rejected  by 
Hardouin.  Schneider  is  inclined  to  rank  it  under 
the  genus  Proccllaria  of  Linnaeus,  called  in  English 
the  Petrel,  or  Sea-swallow." 

♦DROMEDAR'IUS,  the  Dromedary,  or  Camelut 
Dromedariut,  L.  This  is  the  Arabian  Camel  (Ka/t- 
riXoc  'ApaCioe,  Aristot.  ;  Camelut  Arabia,  Plin.), 
having  only  one  hunch,  the  Bactrian  having  two. 
Strictly  speaking,  however,  the  Dromedary  is  only 
a  breed  of  the  one-hunch  kind.  The  name  is  of 
Greek  origin,  and  refers  to  the  fleetness  of  the  ani- 
mal (Spo/toc,  "a  race").  The  one-hunch  species 
extends  from  the  foot  of  Caucasus  over  Persia  and 
Turkoy,  Arabia,  northern  Africa,  and  India.  ( Vid. 
Camklus.)  Those  of  Turkey  are  the  strongest,  and 
best  suited  for  burden ;  those  of  Arabia  and  Bom- 
bay the  lightest ;  and  those  of  India,  where  there 
are  breeds  for  both  purposes  constantly  supplied  by 
fresh  importations  from  the  northwest,  are  yet 
probably  inferior  in  their  class  to  those  more  in 
the  vicinity  of  their  original  climate." 


1.  (Dionrs.,  xi.,  59;  ii.,  14,  &c.)— 3.  (N.  A.,  ii.  «!.)  —  3. 
(c.  66.)— 4.  (H.  N.,  Tiii.,  14.)— S.  (iii.,  10,  87.)— «.  (H.  N., 
mm.,  4  )— 7.  (JBb.,  ii.,  325.)— 8.  (Childe  Harold,  ir.,  180.)— 
9.  (Adanu,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 10.  (Griffith's  Curier,  toL  ix.,  p. 
W7,  scqq.)— 11.  (Theophnut.,  IT.  P.,  ii,  23.— Dioscor.,  ii.,  119. 
— Paul.-Sgin.,  tii.,  3.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  t.)— IS.  (Aristot., 
I..  A.,  i.,  I.- Plin.,  U.  N.,  ii.,  107.— Adams,  Appendix,  a.  t.)  — 
13.  (Griffith's  Curler,  yoI.  W.,  p.49.) 
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*DRY'INUS  (dpvtvoe),  a  specie:  of  serjent,  so 
called  from  its  lodging  in  the  hollows  of  oaks  (<5p*r, 
"  an  oak").  According  to  Nicander,1  it  was  also 
called  xi^vipoc,  an  appellation  given  it  because  its 
scales  are  rough  like  those  of  a  tortoise  (jr&vf, 
"  a  tortoise").  Sprengel  supposes  it  to  be  the  Colu- 
ber libcrtinut.  Gesner  says  it  is  called  in  English 
tkp  Rapfl -Rim.il  ' 

*DRYOCALAPTES  (.dpvoKoMwrric),  the  Piau, 
or  Woodpecker.  "About  the  three  species  de- 
scribed by  Aristotle,"'  remarks  Adams,  "  there  is 
considerable  doubt.  The  first  two  would  appear  to 
be  the  Picut  Martha,  L.,  or  the  black  Woodpecker ; 
and  the  Picut  viridit,  the  green  Woodpecker,  or 
Popinjay.  That  the  largest  species  is  the  Picut 
major,  or  Whitwall,  has  been  conjectured,  but  can- 
not be  affirmed  with  certainty.  The  ipvotj;  of  Aris- 
tophanes was  most  probably  the  Picut  viridit.'" 

•DRYOPT'ERIS  (tpvowrtpic),  according  to 
Sprengel,  the  Polypodium  dryopttrit,  or  Oak-fern. 
Dierbach,  however,  holds  that  the  Atplenhim  aduui- 
lum  nigrum  is  also  comprehended  under  it.' 

•DRYPIS  (ipvmc),  according  to  Sprengel  and 
Stackhouse,  the  Drypit  tpinota.  Schneider,  how- 
ever,  has  doubts.* 

*DRYS  {ipCc),  the  Oak.    (Vid.  Quebccs.) 

DUCENA'RII,  the  name  of  various  officers  and 
magistrates,  of  whom  the  principal  were  as  fol- 
low: 

I.  Ddcenarii  was  the  name  given  to  the  Roman 
procuratores,  who  received  a  salary  of  200  sester- 
tia.  Dion  Cassius'  says  that  the  procuratores  first 
received  a  salary  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  that 
they  derived  their  title  from  the  amount  of  their 
salary.  We  thus  read  of  centenarii,  trecenarii,  &c. , 
as  well  as  of  ducenarii.'  Claudius  granted  to  the 
procuratores  ducenarii  the  consular  ornaments.* 

II.  Ducenarii  formed  a  class  or  decuria  of  judi- 
ces,  and  were  first  established  by  Augustus."  Thoy 
were  so  called  because  their  property,  as  valued  in 
the  census,  only  amounted  to  200  sestertia.  They 
appear  to  have  tried  causes  of  small  importance.11 

III.  Ducenarii  were  in  later  times  officers  who 
commanded  two  centuries,  and  who  held  the  same 
rank  as  the  primi  hastati  in  the  ancient  legion." 

DUCENTE'SIMA  was  a  tax  of  half  per  cent, 
upon  all  things  sold  at  public  auctions.  The  crnte- 
sima,  or  tax  of  one  per  cent.,  was  first  established 
by  Augustus,"  and  was  reduced  to  half  per  cent,  by 
Tiberius.1*  The  tax  was  abolished  altogether  by 
Caligula  as  far  as  Italy  was  concerned,"  whence 
we  find  on  some  of  the  coins  of  this  emperor  the 
letters  R.  C  O,  that  is,  Remixta  Duantetima.  On 
one  of  his  coins,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
we  find  on  the  obverse,  C.  Camas.  Divi.  Ado. 
Prow.  Ao«j.,  and  S.  C.  in  the  centre  with  the  cap  of 
liberty ;  and  on  the  reverse,  Pom.  M.  Te.  P.  III.  P. 
P.  Cos.  Des.  HI.,  and  in  the  centre  R.  C  C.  These 
last  three  letters  have  been  interpreted  by  some 
writers  to  mean  Rei  Centita  Contcrvator ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  interpretation  given  above 
is  the  correct  one." 

DUPaJCAHH  were  soldiers  who  received  double 
pay  or  double  allowance  for  their  services.1'  They 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  inscriptions,"  but  more 
commonly  under  the  name  of  duplarii."  In  one  in- 


1.  (Nieaad^Ther.,411.)— 3.  (Adams,  Append.,  a.  t.)— S.  (H. 
A.,  Tiii.,  5.)—4.  (Arixtoph.,  Area,  SOS.— Adams,  Append.,  a. ».) 
—J.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  188.— Galen,  De  Simpl.,  vi.— Adama.  Ap- 
pend., a.  t.)— fl.  (Theophrast.,  II.  P.,  i.,  10.)— 7.  (liil.,  15.)-  8. 
(Tii.  Canitolin.,  Pertin.,  2.— Orelli,  Inscrip.,  No.  940.)—  •• 
(Suet.,  Claud.,  24.)— 10.  (Suet.,  Octar.,  3S.) — 11.  (Rein,  da* 
ROm.  Priratrecht,  p.  413.)  — IS.  (Veget.,  ii.,  8.— Orelli,  In- 
scrip., No.  3444.)— IS.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  78.)— 14.  (1.  c,  ii.,  48.) 
— 14.  (Suet,  Cal.,  16.)— 18.  (Vid.  Eckhel,  Dortr.  Nam.,  ri.,  p. 
234.— Orolli,  Inscrip.,  No.  701.)— 17.  (Vairn,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  r, 
90,  ed.  MOller.-LiT,  ii.,  59.-OrcUi,  No.  3535.1-18.  (Orelli, 
Noa.  3533,  4994.)— 19.  (Orelli,  Noa.  3531,  3535, 34*6, 3481,  *•. 
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•cnption  tbe  form  duplicarius  occurs.1  Vegetius* 
calls  them  duplares  milites. 

DUPLICATIO.    {Vid.  Actio,  p.  19.) 

DUPCNDIUS.    (Vid.Aa,  p.  111.) 

DUUMVIRI,  or  the  two  men,  tbe  name  of  various 
magistrates  and  functionaries  at  Rome,  and  in  the 
colonic  and  municipia.  In  inscriptions  we  also 
meet  with  the  form  duomviret*  and  duovir.* 

I.  Duumviri  Jdbi  Dicdndo  were  the  highest  ma- 
gistrates in  the  municipal  towns.  (Vid.  Colonia, 
p.  282.) 

II.  Duumviri  Navai.es  were  extraordinary  magis- 
trates, who  were  created,  whenever  occasion  re- 
quired, for  the  purpose  of  equipping  and  repairing 
tbe  fleet.  They  appear  to  have  been  originally 
appointed  by  the  consuls  and  dictators,  but  were 
first  elected  by  the  people  B.C.  811.» 

III.  Duumviri  Pebdobllionis.  (Vid.  Pkeduel- 
uo.) 

IV*.  Duumviri  Quinqubnnales  were  the  censors 
in  the  municipal  towns,  and  must  not  be  confound- 
ed with  the  duumviri  juri  dicundo.  (Vid.  Golonia, 
p.  88a) 

V.  Duumviri  Sacrorum  originally  had  the  charge 
of  the  Sibylline  books.  Their  duties  were  after- 
ward discharged  by  tbe  decemviri  merit  faciundit. 
(Vid.  Dbcbmviri,  p.  340.) 

VI.  Duumviri  were  also  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  or  dedicating  a  temple.' 

E. 

•EBTNUS  (Htvoc),  Ebony.  According  to  Vir- 
go,* India  was  the  only  country  that  produced  it. 
Dioscorides,*  however,  remarks,  that  it  grows  also 
in  Ethiopia ;  and  there  is  a  passage  in  Herodotus*  in 
which  Ebony  is  spoken  of  among  the  articles  of 
tribute  paid  by  the  Ethiopians  to  the  king  of  Persia. 
Either,  therefore,  the  name  of  Ethiopia  is  to  be 
taken  in  a  very  general  sense  for  the  country  of 
sun-burned  races,  and  may  consequently  include  In- 
dia, or  else  Virgil  is  in  error.  Notwithstanding  the 
numerous  botanists  who  have  travelled  into  India, 
<re  have  not  been  able,  until  recently,  to  deter- 
mine to  what  tree  the  Ebony  was  to  be  assigned. 
It  is  now  certain  that  it  is  one  of  tbe  genus  Dtotpy- 
nu.  A  work  on  the  Materia  Medica,  published  at 
Madras,"  says  that  Ebony  is  the  wood  of  a  tree 
called  in  the  Tamoul  language  Atcka  maroum,  which 
grows  abundantly  in  the  Gaugam-Circars,  in  Berar, 
and  even  in  tbe  island  of  Ceylon,  where  the  natives 
term  it  Naugagaha.  According  to  tbe  author  of  the 
work  just  mentioned,  it  is  the  Diotpyrut  EbenatUr 
of  Kcenig.  As  regards  the  name  which  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  have  given  this  tree,  and  which  it  still 
bears  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  it  comes  from  the  Hebrew  homonym 
hihan.  Its  Arabic  name,  Atmout,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  corruption  from  Uevoc.'1  "  Modern  bota- 
nists," says  Adams,  "  have  applied  various  names  to 
the  Ebony-tree,  namely,  Ebenut  Cretica,  L. ;  Diot- 
pynu Mtlanoxylon,  Roxb. ;  D  Ebenut  and  Ebenat- 
trutn,  Rets. ;  and  Ebenoxylon  vcrum,  L.  Theophras- 
tus  also  notices  an  Ebony  shrub,  which  Sprengel,  in 
his  edition  of  Dioacorides,  holds  to  be  the  AiahyU.it 
Cretica.  It  is  the  same  as  the  Vulneraria  of  Tourne- 
fort  (namely,  Woundwort),  and  hence  it  is  now 
Called  AnthiUit  Vulneraria,"" 

•ECHENETS  (txtvvtc),  a  species  of  Fish.  "  It 
would  appear  that  the  hc^lk  °f  Aristotle  and  Pliny 
was  different  from  that  of  Oppian  and  .(Elian,  and 


I.  (Orelli,  No.  3334.)— i.  (iL,  7.)— 3.  (Orelli,  Ineerip.,  No. 
MH.)— t.  (OraDi,  No.  38BS.)— A.  (Lit-  it,  SO :  xl.,  18,  M ; 
xli^  I.— ScaeOer,  Da  Mil.  Nat.,  p.  284.)— «.  (Lit.,  Tii.,  28 ; 
uai.,  »;  xxxt.,  41.)— 7.  (Gem;.,  ii.,  117.)— 8.  (i.,  !».)—». 
(Hi.,  »7.)— 10.  (Materia  Medica,  br  Whitelew  Ainelio,  Medina, 
tali)— II.  (F*e,  Flora  da  Vlrgile,  p.  iliiii,  &e.)— 1*  (Adaini, 
* '    -.  t.) 


that  the  former  corresponds  to  the  Echeneit  -.uuert* 
let,  L.,  or  Sucking-fish,  and  tbe  latter  to  the  Petro- 
myzon  Lampelra,  L.,  or  Lamprey-eel.  Artedi  states 
that  the  Galaxiat  (yaXaZiac)  of  Galen  correspond* 
to  the  Lamprey,  and  Kondelet  and  Nonnius  refer 
the  /3de/Ua  of  Strabo  to  the  same.  The  ancient 
stories  about  its  stopping  vessels  in  their  course 
would  appear  to  be  fabulous,  and  yet  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  they  are  still  credited  by  tbe  inhabitant* 
of  Dalmatia  and  the  neighbouring  countries."1 

•ECH'IUM  (*x<ov),  a  plant,  supposed  to  be  a 
remedy  against  the  bite  of  a  viper  (frtr).  "  The 
Edaum  vuigare,  or  common  Viper's  Bugloss,  has 
been  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  txtov  of  Ni- 
cander  and  Dioscorides ;  but,  according  to  Spren- 
gel, this-is  a  mistake,  since  the  flowers  of  the  Echium 
vuigare  are  blue,  whereas  Dioscorides  describes 
those  of  the  txtov  as  being  purple.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  the  Greeks  used  the  terms 
xopfiptoc.  and  imp+vpoeititic  in  a  loose  manner,  ap- 
plying it  to  other  colours  besides  purple,  and  more 
especially  to  the  dark  blue  colour  of  the  sea,  which 
would  not  be  inapplicable  to  the  colours  of  the  Viper's 
Bugloss.1  On  the  subject  of  the  purple  colours  of 
the  ancients,  Salmasius  remarks,*  "  CanUcut  color, 
quern  Graxi  xvavovv  voeont,  nihil  aliud  ett  quampur 
pura  delutior  el  pallidior." 

♦EGHI'NUS  (ixivoc),  I.,  the  Ixlvoc  x^dooaoc  is 
the  Hedgehog,  or  Erinaceut  Europceut.  The  mod- 
ern Greek  name  is  axavrlfixoipoc.  The  first  part 
of  this  word  is  a  corruption  of  uxavda  (Acanthiat 
vulgarit  not  trot,  Klein).  The  flesh  of  the  Hedge- 
hog is  prescribed  in  Syria  medicinally  in  some  dis- 
orders. Russell  says  he  saw  the  animal  carrying 
grapes  as  well  as  mulberries  on  its  prickles,  a  story 
which  certainly  needs  confirmation  ♦ 

.•II.  A  testaceous  genus  containing  many  species: 
in  English,  the  Sea-urchin.  Aristotle  gives  a  very 
minute  description  of  this  genus.  "  The  txivoc  ii- 
uii/iof  is  no  doubt,"  observes  Adams,  "  the  Echtnut 
etculentut,  L.,  called  in  English  the  edible  Sea-urchin. 
The  two  species  called  trnarayyoc  and  Ppioooc  can- 
not be  satisfactorily  determined.  The  difference 
of  habitats  in  the  Land  and  Sea  urchin  gave  rise  to 
the  Greek  proverb  expressive  of  irreconcilable 
habits :  npiv  <te  dvo  ixlvoi  it  4tXiav  lAOotey."' 

III.  (Vid.  Due.) 

•ECHIS  and  ECHIDNA  (**«f»  frtdva).  "  Most 
of  the  ancient  authors  who  treat  of  serpents  repre- 
sent these  as  the  Male  and  Female  Viper  -,  but,  from 
the  descriptions  of  them  given  by  Nicander,  it  would 
appear  that  they  were  distinct  species.  Sprengel 
accordingly  refers  the  Asiatic  Ixi&va  to  the  Coluber 
Jigypliut,  tbe  European  ix^va  to  the  Coluber 
Berut,  and  the  jyv  to  the  Coluber  Ammodytct.  The 
word  tiypiov  is  often  applied  icaf  ifuxvv  to  the  Viper 
(Coluber  Berut),  and  hence  JhtpiaxTi  is  used  to  signify 
the  Electuary  of  Vipers.  The  Viper  is  the  Ephe  of 
Scripture."* 

ECCLE'SIA  (iKKXnoia).  The  iKKXno'uu  of  the 
Athenians  were  general  assemblies  of  the  citizens, 
in  which  they  met  to  discuss  and  determine  upon 
matters  of  public  interest.  These  assemblies  weis 
either  ordinary,  and  held  four  times  in  each  prytany, 
or  extraordinary,  that  is,  specially  convened  upon 
any  sudden  emergency,  and  therefore  called  ovy- 
AvUrroj.  On  occasions  of  extreme  importance  when 
it  was  desirable  for  as  many  persons  as  possible  to 
be  present  at  tbe  discussion  of  any  question,  th* 
people  were  summoned  by  express  from  the  country 


1.  (AriatoL,  H.  A.,  ii.,  14.— -Elian,  N.  A.,  i.,  3« ;  ii.,  17.— 
Oppiu,  BaL,  i.,  223.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 2.  (Dioacor., 
It.,  28. — Nicand.,  Thor.,  637. — Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.) — 3.  (Id 
TertnU.,  lib.  de  Pallio,  p.  189.)— 4.  (Arietot..  U.  A.,  i.,  «.- 
Sibthorp,  MS8.  in  Walpole't  Memoire,  rol.  i.,  p.  963.)  —  S 
(Arietot.,  II.  A.,  iv.,  V— Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.)— «.  (Adeane, 
Append*  a.  t.) 
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m  the  city,  and  then  the  assembly  was  called  a 
«orjiAi?(jto,  the  proper  meaning  of  Karanafoiv  being 
to  call  from  the  country  into  the  city.  The  ordi- 
nary assemblies  were  called  v6utfa>t  or  nvpiai,  ac- 
cording to  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,1  who 
moreover  informs  us  that  there  were  three  such  in 
every  month.  But,  according  to  the  best-informed 
grammarians,  who  followed  Aristotle,  the  name  kv- 
oia  was  appropriated  to  the  firtt  only  of  the  regular 
assemblies  of  each  prytany.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
account  given  by  Pollux"  and  Harpocration,  the  for- 
mer of  whom  asserts  that  the  third  of  the  regular 
assemblies  in  each  prytany  was  partly  devoted  to 
the  reception  of  ambassadors  from  foreign  states. 

Aristophanes,  however,  in  the  Acharnians,*  rep- 
resents ambassadors  who  had  just  returned  from 
Persia  and  Thrace  as  giving  an  account  of  their 
embassy  in  a  avpia  iKKMiaia,  which,  according  to 
Pollux,  would  be  not  the  third,  but  the  first  of  the 
regular  assemblies.  With  a  view  of  reconciling 
these  discrepancies,  Schomann4  supposes  that  Solon 
originally  appointed  one  regular  assembly,  called 
icvpia,  to  be  held  on  a  certain  day  of  every  prytany, 
and  that  afterward  additional  assemblies  were  insti- 
tuted, appropriated  respectively  to  particular  pur- 
poses, though  the  term  nvpia  was  stUI  reserved  for 
the  assembly  formerly  so  called.  If,  however,  the 
representation  of  Aristophanes  is  in  agreement  with 
the  practice  of  bis  age,  we  must  farther  suppose, 
what  is  very  probable,  that  the  arrangements  for 
business,  as  described  by  Pollux,  were  not  always 
observed  even  in  the  time  of  the  poet ;  and  since,  a 
few  years  after  Aristotle's  time,  many  changes  took 
place  in  the  constitution  of  Athens,  it  may  have 
happened  that  the  name  Kvpla  was  then  given  to  all 
the  regular  assemblies,  in  which  cas%  the  scholiast 
probably  identified  the  customs  and  terms  of  a  late 
age  with  those  of  an  earlier  period.  Moreover,  the 
number  of  prytanies  in  each  year,  originally  ten,  one 
for  each  tribe,  was,  on  the  increase  in  the  number 
vt  the  tribes  at  Athens,  raised  to  twelve,  so  that 
the  prytanies  would  then  coincide  with  the  months 
«1  the  year :  a  fact  which,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
oLher  circumstances/  seems  to  show,  that  the  au- 
thorities who  speak  of  three  regular  assemblies  in 
i  ich  month  had  in  view  the  times  when  a  prytany 
i.od  a  month  were  the  same  thing.  Some  authors 
l.ave  endeavoured  to  determine  the  particular  days 
on  which  the  four  regular  assemblies  of  each  pryta- 
iiy  were  held  ;  but  Sch6mann*  has  proved  almost  to 
demonstration,  that  there  were  no  invariably  fixed 
days  of  assembly ;  and  at  any  rate,  even  if  there 
were,  we  have  not  sufficient  data  to  determine  them. 
IJlpian'  says,  in  allusion  to  the  times'  when  there 
were  three  assemblies  in  every  month,  that  one  was 
held  on  the  eleventh,  another  about  the  twentieth, 
a  third  about  the  thirtieth,  of  each  month  ;  and  it  is, 
'  of  course,  not  improbable  that  they  were  always 
held  at  nearly  equal  intervals. 

The  place  in  which  the  assemblies  were  anciently 
held  was,  we  are  tqjd  by  Harpocration,'  the  ayopd. 
Afterward  they  were  transferred  to  the  Pnyx,  and 
at  last  to  the  great  theatre  of  Dionysus,  and  other 
plaoes  Thus  Thucydides*  speaks  of  the  people  be- 
ing summoned  to  the  Pynx,  the  usual  place  of  as- 
sembly in  his  times ;  and  Aristophanes,"  in  descri- 
bing "  Dcmus,"  the  representative  of  the  Athenian 
people,  just  as  "  John  Bull"  is  of  the  English,  calls 
that  character  AiJ/xof  Hvkvittic,  or  Demus  of  the 
(pariah  of)  Pnyx :  a  joke  by  which  that  place  is 
represented  as  the  home  of  the  Athenians.  The 
situation  of  it  was  to  the  west  of  the  Areiopagus,  on 

I.  (Acher.,  t».)_J.  (viu.,  «e.)_8.  (81.)-4.  (De  Comit.,c. 
M— •  (SohSmann,  ii.,  44.)— «.  (ii.,  47.)— 7.  (ad  Demoath.,  c 
5ni$i!!«,      <**n**iw*'**P»t"h)-t.  <»iii.,*7.) 
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a  slope  connected  with  Mount  Lycabettns  and  part- 
ly, at  least,  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  It  was 
semicircular  in  form,  with  a  boundary  wail  part  rock 
and  part  masonry,  and  an  area  of  about '  12,000 
square  yards.  On  the  north  the  ground  was  filled 
up  and  paved  with  large  stones,  so  as  to  get  a  level 
surface  on  the  slope ;  from  which  fact  some  gram* 
marians  derive  its  name  {irapa  li/v  tuv  7u8uv  irmr 
vbrtira)  Towards  this  side,  and  close  to  the  wall, 
was  the  /9v/<a,  a  stone  platform  or  hustings  ten  or 
eleven  feet  high,  with  an  ascent  of  steps ;  it  was 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  whence  it  is  sometimes 
called  b  XiBoc,  as  in  Aristophanes1  we  read  tent 
Kparel  vSv  rob  i*6W  rove  rf  llwn.  The  position 
of  the  fifiiia  was  such  as  to  command  a  view  of  the 
sea  from  behind  (on  which  account  the  thirty  ty- 
rants are  said  to  have  altered  it),  and  of  the  Uponv- 
Xaia  and  Parthenon  in  front,  though  the  hill  of  the 
Areiopagus  lay  partly  between  it  and  the  Acropolis. 
Hence  Demosthenes,'  when  reminding  the  Athe- 
nians from  this  very  Pn/ta  of  the  other  splendid 
works  of  their  ancestors,  says  emphatically  Tlpmri- 
Xata  ravra :  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Athenian 
orators  would  often  rouse  the  national  feelings  of 
their  hearers  by  pointing  to  the  assemblage  of  mag- 
nificent edifices,  "  monuments  of  Athenian  grati- 
tude and  glory,"  which  they  had  in  view  from  the 
Pnyx.*  That  the  general  situation  of  the  place  was 
elevated  is  clear  from  the  phrase  avatalvetv  tic  rip 
huXi/olav,  and  the  words  n-uf  6  iy/toe  ovo  nadijTo, 
applied  to  a  meeting  of  the  people  in  the  Pnyx.* 
After  the  great  theatre  of  Dionysus  was  built,  the 
assemblies  were  frequently  held  in  it,  as  it  afforded 
space  and  convenience  for  a  large  multitude ;  and 
in  some  particular  cases  it  was  specially  determined 
by  law  that  the  people  should  assemble  there.'  As- 
semblies were  also  held  in  the  Peiraeus,  and  in  the 
theatre  at  Munychia.' 

We  will  now  treat  of  the  right  of  convening  the 
people.  This  was  generally  vested  in  the  prytanes 
or  presidents  of  the  council  of  Five  Hundred  (vial. 
Bouli,  p.  168) ;  but  in  cases  of  sudden  emergen- 
cy, and  especially  during  wars,  the  strategi  also  had  m 
the  power  of  calling  extraordinary  meetings,  for  - 
which,  however,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  form  in 
which  several  decrees  are  drawn  up,  the  consent  ol 
the  senate  appears  to  have  been  necessary.1  The 
four  ordinary  meetings  of  every  prytany  were,  nev- 
ertheless, always  oonvened  by  the  prytanes,  who 
not  only  gave  a  previous  notice  (npoypa+tiv  ri/v  tie 
nXijoiav)  of  the  day  of  assembly,  and  published  a 
program  of  the  subjects  to  be  discussed,  but  also, 
as  it  appears,  sent  a  crier  round  to  collect  the  citi- 
zens (owuyeiv  rov  Aj/wv*).  At  any  rate,  whenevet 
the  strategi  wished  to  convene  one  of  the  extraor- 
dinary assemblies,  notice  was  certainly  given  of  it 
by  a  public  proclamation ;  for,  as  Ulpian  observes,' 
these  assemblies  were  called  aiyKfoirot,  because  the 
people  were  summoned  to  them  by  officers  sent 
round  for  that  purpose  (in  ovvckoXow  nvec  rtcpuov- 
rer).  But,  independent  of  the  right  which  we  have 
said  the  strategi  possessed  of  convening  an  extra- 
ordinary meeting,  it  would  seem,  from  the  rase  if 
Pericles,"  that  a  strategus  had  the  power  of  pre'  j«t-  • 
ing  any  assembly  being  called.  It  is,  however,  im- 
portant to  observe,  that  such  an  exercise  of  power 
would  perhaps  not  have  been  tolerated  except  du- 
ring wars  and  commotions,  or  in  the  person  of  a 
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aHstinguished  character  like  Pericles ;  and  that  un- 
der different  circumstances,  at  any  rate  after  the 
time  of  Solon,  the  assemblies  were  always  called  by 
the  prytanes.  All  persons  who  did  not  obey  the  call 
were  subject  to  a  fine,  and  six  magistrates,  called 
lexiarchs,  were  appointed,  whose  doty  it  was  to  take 
care  that  the  people  attended  the  meetings,  and  to 
lory  fines  on  those  who  refused  to  do  so.'  With  a 
view  to  this,  whenever  an  assembly  was  to  be  held, 
certain  public  slaves  (Sxv&u'or  roforoO  were  sent 
round  to  sweep  the  iyopu  and  other  places  of  public 
resort  with  a  rope  coloured  with  vermilion.  The 
different  persons  whom  these  ropemen  met  were 
driven  by  them  towards  the  i/ocXr/ma,  and  those  who 
refused  to  go  were  marked  by  the  rope  and  fined.1 
Aristophanes'  alludes  to  this  subject  in  the  lines, 
ol  if  h  uyopif  XaXaiat,  kuvo  xal  koto 
rd  oxoiviov  ftvyovoi  rd  fit/uXTU/ibrov. 
Besides  this,  all  the  roads  except  those  which  led  to 
the  meeting  were  blocked  up  with  hurdles  (yifipa), 
which  were  also  used  to  fence  in  the  place  of  as- 
sembly against  the  intrusion  of  persons  who  had  no 
right  to  be  present :  their  removal  in  the  latter  case 
seems  to  have  served  as  a  signal  for  the  admission 
of  strangers  who  might  wish  to  appeal  to  the  peo- 
ple.* 

An  additional  inducement  to  attend,  with  the 
poorer  classes,  was  the  pioObf  IkkXi/o joorwoj-,  or  pay 
which  they  received  for  it.  The  originator  of  this 
practice  seems  to  have  been  a  person  named  Callis- 
tratus,  who  introduced  it  "  long  after  the  beginning 
of  the  influence  of  Pericles."  The  payment  itself, 
originally  an  obolus,  was  afterward  raised  to  three 
by  a  popular  favourite  called  Agyrrhius  of  Collytus. 
The  increase  took  place  but  a  short  time  before  the 
Ecclesiazusee  of  Aristophanes  came  out,  or  about 
B.C.  398.    The  poet  thus  alludes  to  it  in  that  play :• 

B.  TpMoXav  Hit'  lXa6tt  •  X.tlyip  Afetov. 
A  ticket  (avfiSolov)  appears  to  have  been  given  to 
those  who  attended,  on  producing  which  at  the 
close  of  the  proceedings  they  received  the  money 
from  one  of  the  thesmothete.'  This  payment,  how- 
ever, was  not  made  to  the  richer  classes,  who  at- 
tended the  assemblies  gratis,  and  are  therefore  call- 
ed oUoatTot  iKKXi)otaarai  by  the  poet  Antiphanes 
in  a  fragment  preserved  by  Athenteus.'  The  same 
word  oUoatroc  is  applied  generally  to  a  person  who 
receives  no  pay  for  his  services. 

With  respect  to  the  right  of  attending,  we  may 
observe,  that  it  was  enjoyed  by  all  legitimate  citi- 
zens who  were  of  the  proper  age  (generally  suppo- 
sed to  be  twenty,  certainly  not  less  than  eighteen), 
and  not  labouring  under  any  art/tia  or  loss  of  civil 
rights.  All  were  considered  citizens  whose  parents 
were  toih  such,  or  who  had  been  presented  with 
the  freedom  of  the  state,  and  enrolled  in  the  regis- 
ter of  some  demus  or  parish.*  Adopted  citizens, 
however  (irotqroi),  were  not  qualified  to  hold  the  of- 
fice of  archon  or  any  priesthood. '  Decrepit  old  men 
(yiporret  ol  fyetptpoi,  perhaps  those  above  sixty) 
seem  not  to  have  been  admitted,  although  it  is  not 
expressly  so  stated."  Slaves,  and  foreigners  also, 
were  certainly  excluded,1*  though  occasions  would 
of  course  occur  when  it  would  be  necessary  or  de- 
sirable to  admit  them ;  and  from  Demosthenes'*  we 
may  infer  that  it  was  not  unusual  to  allow  foreign- 
ers to  ecftT  towards  the  close  of  the  proceedings, 
when  tho  most  important  business  of  the  day  had 
been  concluded ;  otherwise  they  stood  outside." 
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The  ImmXelt,  or  foreigners,  who  enjoyed  nearly 
equal  privileges  with  the  citizens,  are  by  some 
thought  to  have  had  the  same  rights  as  adopted  cit- 
izens, with  respect  to  voting  in  the  assembly.1 
This,  however,  seems  very  doubtful  j  at  any  rate, 
the  etymology  of  the  word  laortXtit  does  not  justify 
such  an  opinion. 

In  the  article  Boole  it  is  explained  who  the  pry. 
tanes  and  the  proedri  were ;  and  we  may  here  re- 
mark, that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  proedri  of  tho  same 
tribe,  under  the  presidency  of  their  chairman  {&  km- 
<""4™?c),  *°  ,&y  before  the  people  the  subjects  to  be 
discussed ;  to  read,  or  cause  to  be  read,  the  previ- 
ous bill  (rd  KpotovXtvfta)  of  the  senate ;  and  to  give 
permission  (yvu/iac  nponShai)  to  the  speakers  to 
address  the  people. 

They  most  probably  sat  on  the  steps  near  the  09- 
fta,  to  which  they  were,  on  some  occasions,  called 
by  the  people.  In  later  times  they  were  assisted  in 
keeping  order  (ciitoouia)  by  the  members  of  the  pre- 
siding tribe,  17  irpotiptvovaa  ftvA?'  (no*.  Boole); 
and  the  officers  who  acted  under  them,  the  "  ser- 
geants-at-arms,"  were  the  crier  (A  xnpvg)  and  the 
Scythian  bowmen.  Thus,  in  Aristophanes,'  the 
crier  says  to  a  speaker  who  was  out  of  order,  *dpy 
00  olya,  and  in  another  passage  .the  rofonu  are  rep- 
resented as  dragging  a  drunken  man  out  of  the  as- 
sembly.4 When  the  discussion  upon  any  subject 
had  terminated,  the  chairman  of  the  proedri,  if  be 
thought  proper,  put  the  question  to  the  vote :  we 
read,  in  some  instances,  of  his  refusing  to  do  so.' 

Previous,  however,  to  the  commencement  of  any 
business,  it  was  usual  to  make  a  lustration  or  puri- 
fication of  the  place  where  the  assembly  was  held. 
This  was  performed  by  an  officiating  priest,  called 
the  Peristiarch,  a  name  given  to  him  because  he 
went  before  the  lustra!  victims  (To  ntpiana)  as 
they  were  carried  round  the  boundary  of  the  place. 
The  term  ■nepttna  is  derived  from  irtpi  and  iorla, 
and  is,  therefore,  properly  applied  to  sacrifices  car- 
ried  round  the  hearth  by  way  of  lustration :  henoe 
it  means  any  lustral  victims.  Thus  the  crier 
says,*  Uuptr'  t(  rd  irp6o6ev  irapiff  cir  an  hrrot  i*t 
raB  jcaflafluarof.  The  favourite  victims  were  suck- 
ing pigs  {xotpilia),  the  blood  of  which  was  sprinkled 
about  the  seats,  and  their  bodies  afterward  thrown 
into  the  sea.'  After  the  peristiarch  the  crier  fol- 
lowed, burning  incense  in  a  censer.  When  these 
ceremonies  were  concluded,  the  crier  proclaimed 
silence,  and  then  offered  up  a  prayer,  in  which  the 
gods  were  implored  to  bless  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting,  and  bring  down  destruction  on  all  those 
who  were  hostilely  disposed  towards  the  state,  or 
who  traitorously  plotted  its  overthrow,  or  received 
bribes  for  misleading  and  deceiving  the  people.' 
On  the  conclusion  of  this  prayer  business  began, 
and  the  first  subject  proposed  was  said  to  be  brought 
forward  irpuro*  /ura  to  ltp&.* 

We  must,  however,  understand  that  it  was  ille- 
gal to  propose  to  the  ecdesia  any  particular  meas- 
ure unless  it  had  previously  received  the  sanction 
of  the  senate,  or  been  formally  referred  by  that  body 
to  the  people,  under  the  title  of  a  irpo6oiXtvfta. 

The  assembly,  nevertheless,  had  the  power  of  al- 
tering a  previous  decree  of  the  senate  as  might  seem 
fit.  Farther  information  on  this  point  will  be  found 
under  Boulr,  to  which  we  may  add,  according  to 
Schomann,"  that  the  object  of  the  law  mentioned  by 
the  grammarians  ('kirpotoiXevm  /aiiiv  ^ij^ia/ua  clo- 
th/at h  r£  Sriuu)  seems  to  have  been,  not  to  pro 
vide  that  no  motion  should  be  proposed  in  the  a» 


I.  (Wolf  ad  Lapt,,  p.  70.)— f-  UEach.,  c  Ctaaiph.,  p.  ».)- 
S.  (Achan.  M.\— 4.  (Ecelaa.,  14* .)-«.  (Xes,  Mao.,  U  1,4 
18.— Thnora.,  n.,  14.)— t.  (Ariatoph.,  Aohanu,  44.)— T.  (Scfcal 
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■embly  unless  previously  approved  of  by  the  senate, 
but  rather  that  no  subject  should  be  presented  for 
disoussion  to  the  people  about  which  a  bill  of  the 
senate  had  not  been  drawn  up  and  read  in  assembly. 

The  privilege  of  addressing  the  assembly  was  not 
confined  to  any  class  or  age  among  those  who  had 
the  right  to  be  present :  all,  without  any  distinction, 
were  invited  to  do  so  by  the  proclamation  (17;  ayo- 
prvetv  povXtrat)  which  was  made  by  the  crier  after 
the  proedri  had  gone  through  the  necessary  prelim- 
inaries, and  laid  the  subject  of  discussion  before  the 
meeting ;  for  though,  according  to  the  institutions 
of  Solon,  those  persons  who  were  above  fifty  years 
of  age  ought  to  have  been  called  upon  to  speak  first,1 
this  regulation  had,  in  the  days  of  Aristophanes,  be- 
come quite  obsolete.'  The  speakers  are  sometimes 
simply  called  oi  vaptovrr;,  and  appear  to  have  worn 
a  crown  of  myrtle  on  their  heads  while  addressing 
the  assembly,  to  intimate,  perhaps,  that  they  were 
then  representatives  of  the  people,  and,  like  the  ar- 
chons  when  crowned,  inviolable.'  They  were  by 
an  old  law  required  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
subject  before  the  meeting,  and  keep  themselves  to 
the  discussion  of  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  forbidden 
to  indulge  in  scurrilous  or  abusive  language :  the 
law,  however,  had,  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  be- 
come neglected  and  almost  forgotten.*  The  most 
influential  and  practised  speakers  of  the  assembly 
were  generally  distinguished  by  the  name  of  jafro- 
pec.     (Vid.  Rhetor.) 

After  the  speakers  had  concluded,  any  one  was 
at  liberty  to  propose  a  decree,  whether  drawn  up 
beforehand  or  framed  in  the  meeting  ('Ev  ry>  <%j/ip 
ovfypaQeabfu.*),  which,  however,  it  was  necessary 
to  present  to  the  proedri,  that  they  might  see,  in 
conjunction  with  the  vo/tofivXaitec,  whether  there 
was  contained  in  it  anything  injurious  to  the  state, 
or  contrary  to  the  existing  laws.*  If  not,  it  was 
read  by  the  crier ;  though,  even  after  the  reading, 
the  chairman  could  prevent  its  being  put  to  the  vote, 
unless  his  opposition  was  overborne  by  threats  and 
clamours.'  Private  individuals,  also,  could  do  the 
same,  by  engaging  upon  oath  (imu/iooia)  to  bring 
against  the  author  of  any  measure  they  might  ob- 
ject to,  an  accusation 'calted  a  ypa^)  irapavofiuv. 
If,  however,  the  chairman  refused  to  submit  any 
question  to  the  decision  of  the  people,  he  might  be 
proceeded  against  by  tvdcil-ic  ;*  and  if  he  allowed 
the  people  to  vote  upon  a  proposal  which  was  con- 
trary to  existing  constitutional  laws,  he  was  in 
some  cases  liable  to  &ri/ua.'  If,  on  the  contrary, 
no  opposition  of  this  sort  was  offered  to  a  proposed 
decree,  the  votes  of  the  people  were  taken,  by  the 
permission  of  the  chairman,  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  rest  of  the  proedri :  whence  the  permission  is 
said  to  have  been  given  sometimes  by  the  proedri 
and  sometimes  by  the  chairman,  who  is  also  simply 
called  i  npoedpoc,  just  as  the  proedri  are  sometimes 
styled  prytanes."  The  decision  of  the  people  was 
given  either  by  show  of  hands  or  by  ballot,  t.  «.,  by 
casting  pebbles  into  urns  (koHokoi)  ;  the  former 
was  expressed  by  the  word  x"P°TOVeiv'  tlw  latter 
by  ilnjfifrotiai,  although  the  two  terms  are  frequent- 
ly confounded.  The  more  usual  method  of  voting 
was  by  show  of  hands,  as  being  more  expeditious 
And  convenient  (xetporavia).  The  process  was  as 
follows:  The  crier  first  proclaimed  that  all  those 
-who  were  in  favour  of  a  proposed  measure  should 
ihold  up  their  hands  (iro  SokcZ.  k.  t.  X.  Apart)  r$v 
actlpa)  '•  then  he  proclaimed  that  all  those  who  were 


1.  (iEaoh.,  o.  CtMiph.,  p.  54.)— 8.  (Demoath.,  Da  Cor.,  p.  385. 
— Anatopta.,  Achani.,  «.)— 3.  (Arirtoph.,  Ecclea.,  t.,  ISO,  147.) 
A.  (,*ach.,  c  Timar.,  p.  5.— Aliatoph.,  Ecclea.,  MS.)— 5.  (Plato, 
;Ch)7g.,  451.)— «.  (PoUttx,  Onoja.,  mi.,  94.)— 7.  (JEachin.,  Da 
*•!».  W.P-  »•!  -8.  (Plato,  Apol.,  ».)— 9.  (Damoath.,  o.  Ti- 
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opposed  to  it  should  do  the  same  (6ru  /o>  toxtt. «. 
r.  X.):  they  did  so ;  and  the  crier  then  formed  as  ac- 
curate an  idea  as  possible  of  the  numbers  for  aud 
against  (4pid/ui  rat  x'V<v),  and  the  chairman  of  the 
meeting  pronounced  the  opinion  of  the  majority.1 
In  this  way  most  matters  of  public  interest  wen 
determined.  Vote  by  ballot  (Kpv66nv'),  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  was  only  used  in  a  few  special  cases  de- 
termined by  law ;  as,  for  instance,  when  a  proposi- 
tion was  made  for  allowing  those  who  had  suffered 
irtfda  to  appeal  to  the  people  for  restitution  of  their 
former  rights,  or  for  inflicting  extraordinary  punish- 
ments on  atrocious  offenders,  and,  generally,  upon 
any  matter  which  affected  private  persons.*  In 
cases  of  this  sort,  it  was  settled  by  law  that  a  de- 
cree should  not  be  valid  unless  six  thousand  citi- 
zens at  least  voted  in  favour  of  it.  This  was  by 
far  the  majority  of  those  citizens  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  attending ;  for  in  time  of  war  the  number 
never  amounted  to  five  thousand,  and  in  time  of 
peace  seldom  to  ten  thousand.* 

With  respect  to  the  actual  mode  of  voting  by  bal- 
lot in  the  ecclesia,  we  have  no  certain  information ; 
but  it  was  probably  the  same  as  in  the  courts  of  law, 
namely,  by  means  of  black  and  white  pebbles,  or 
shells  put  into  urns  (KadioKoi) ;  the  white  for  adop- 
tion, the  black  for  rejection  of  any  given  measure.* 
(Vid.  Cadiskoi.) 

The  determination  or  decree  of  the  people  was 
called  a  iliyfiopa,  which  properly  signifies  a  law  pro- 
posed to  an  assembly,  and  approved  of  by  the  peo- 
ple. The  form  for  drawing  up  the  ^^iouara  vari- 
ed in  different  ages.  (Vtd.  Boole  and  Gkamma- 
TEtrs.) 

We  now  come  to  the  dismissal  of  the  assembly ; 
the  order  for  which,  when  business  was  over,  was 
given  by  the  prytanes  (IXvc/av  tijv  ititXiioiav),  through 
the  proclamation  of  the  crier  to  the  people  ;*  and  aa 
it  was  not  customary  to  continue  meetings,  which 
usually  began  early  in  the  morning,7  till  after  sun- 
set, if  one  day  were  not  sufficient  for  the  comple- 
tion of  any  business,  it  was  adjourned  to  the  next. 
But  an  assembly  was  sometimes  broken  up  if  any 
one,  whether  a  magistrate  or  private  individual,  de- 
clared that  he  saw  an  unfavourable  omen,  or  per- 
ceived thunder  and  lightning.  The  sudden  appear- 
ance of  rain,  also,  or  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  or 
any  natural  phenomenon  of  the  kind  called  iuxnt- 
fdai,  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  hasty  adjourn- 
ment of  an  assembly.* 

We  have  already  stated,  in  general  terms,  that 
all  matters  of  public  and  national  interest,  whether 
foreign  or  domestic,  were  determined  upon  by  the 
people  in  their  assemblies,  and  we  shall  conclude 
this  article  by  stating  in  detail  what  some  of  these 
matters  were.  On  this  point  Julius  Pollux*  in- 
forms us,  that  in  the  first  assembly  of  every  pryta- 
ny,  which  was  caHed  mpia,  the  krixttporavla  of  the 
magistrates  was  held  ;  »'.  «.,  an  inquisition  into  their 
conduct,  which,  if  it  proved  unfavourable,  was  fol- 
lowed by  their  deposition.  In  the  same  assembly, 
moreover,  the  elaayycXiai,  or  extraordinary  inform- 
ations, were  laid  before  the  people,  as  well  as  all 
matters  relating  to  the  watch  and  ward  of  the  coun- 
try of  Attica ;  the  regular  officers  also  read  over  the 
lists  of  confiscated  property,  find  the  names  of  those 
who  had  entered  upon  inheritances.  The  second 
was  devoted  to  the  hearing  of  those  who  appeared 
before  the  people  as  suppliants  for  some  favour,  of 
for  the  privilege  of  addressing  the  assembly  without 
incurring  a  penalty,  to  which  they  otherwise  would 


1.  (Soidu,>.v.  Kartxa»'^«r«»->— *•  O^"1-  Mo«.,  vol  i.,  p. 
494.)— S.  (Damotth.,  c  Tunocr.,  715,  719.)— 4.  (Tlmcrd.,  m, 
79.)— 5.  (Schol.  ad  Ariatophan.  /cap-,  981.) — 8.  (AriatopW. 
Achara.,  173.)— 7.  (Id.,  »».)— »  (Anatoch.,  Nubt,  579.— t%» 
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Mfe  been  liable,  or  for  indemnity  previous  to  giv- 
ing information  about  any  crime  in  which  they  were 
accomplices.  In  all  these  cases  it  was  necessary 
to  obtain  an  iieia,  i.  «.,  a  special  permission  or  im- 
munity, whence  Pollux  says  of  the  second  assem- 
bly, 'H  ievrioa  iuc^aia  avelrat  roif  ffovto/Uvoic  &&• 
tut  (i.  «.,  in'  iitif)  Xiytiv  *epl  re  run  Uiuv  itai  rwv 
Atyuxncw. 

In  the  third  assembly,  ambassadors  from  foreign 
states  were  received.  In  the  fourth,  religious  and 
other  public  matters  of  the  state  were  discussed. 

From  this  statement,  compared  with  what  is  said 
under  Eiianoima,  it  appears  that  in  cases  which 
required  an  extraordinary  trial,  the  people  some- 
times acted  in  a  judicial  capacity,  although  they 
usually  referred  such  matters  to  the  court  of  the 
Helieea.  There  were,  however,  other  cases  in  which 
they  exercised  a  judicial  power :  thus,  for  instance, 
the  proedri  could  ex  officio  prosecute  an  individual 
before  the  people  for  misconduct  in  the  ecclesia.1 
Again,  on  some  occasions,  information  (tujwaic) 
was  simply  laid  before  the  people  in  assembly,  with- 
out the  informant  making  a  regular  impeachment ; 
and  although  the  final  determination  in  cases  of  this 
sort  was  generally  referred  to  a  court  of  law,  still 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  people 
might  have  taken  cognisance  of  them  in  assembly, 
and  decided  upon  them  as  judges,  just  as  they  did 
in  some  instances  of  heinous  and  notorious  crimes, 
even  when  no  one  came  forward  with  an  accusa- 
tion. Moreover,  in  turbulent  and  excited  times,  if 
any  one  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  people, 
they  not  unfrequently  passed  summary  sentence 
upon  him,  without  any  regard  to  the  regular  and 
established  forms  of  proceeding:  as  examples  of 
which  we  may  mention  the  cases  of  Demosthenes 
and  Pbocion.  The  proceedings  called  npo6o\i)  and 
f  TttyyeMa  were  also  instituted  before  the  people : 
farther  information  with  respect  to  them  is  given 
inder  those  heads. 

The  legislative  powers  of  the  people  in  assembly, 
se  far  as  they  were  denned  by  the  enactments  of 
8olon,  were  very  limited ;  in  feet,  strictly  speaking, 
bo  laws  could,  without  violating  the  spirit  of  the 
Athenian  constitution,  be  either  repealed  or  enact- 
ed, except  by  the  court  of  the  Hofto6irat :  it  might, 
however,  doubtless  happen,  that  in^ia/mra  passed 
by  the  assemblies  had  reference  to  general  and  per- 
manent objects,  and  were  therefore  virtually  v6/wi 
or  laws  ;*  moreover,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  com- 
plaints of  Demosthenes,  it  appears  that  in  his  days 
the  institutions  of  Solon  had  in  this  respect  fallen 
inio  disuse,  and  that  new  laws  were  made  by  the 
people  collectively  in  assembly,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  court  of  the  nomothete.' 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  state,  and  all  matters 
connected  with  it,  and  the  regulation  and  appro- 
priation of  the  taxes  and  revenues,  were,  as  we 
might  expect,  determined  upon  by  the  people  in  as- 
sembly. The  domestic  economy  of  the  state  was 
under  the  same  superintendence :  a  fact  which  Pol- 
lax  briefy  expresses  by  informing  us  that  the  peo- 
ple decided  in  the  fourth  assembly  xtpi  iepuv  «to2 
SupoaUn,  i.  r,  on  all  matters,  whether  spiritual  or 
secular,  in  which  the  citizens  collectively  had  an 
mterest.  Such,  for  example,  says  Schomann,4"  are 
the  priesthood,  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  all 
other  sacred  things ;  the  treasury,  the  public  land, 
and  public  property  in  general ;  the  magistracy,  the 
courts,  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  state,  and, 
in  fine,  the  state  itself:"  in  connexion  with  which 
we  may  observe,  that  the  meetings  for  the  election 
of  magistrates  were  called  apxatptouu.    Lastly,  as 


1.  (JhetiB*  o.  Tumicd.,  p.  J.)—*.  (AwJoc,  Da  Mr*.,  p.  IS, 
«ao>  KfMmt-)— »•  (DumUk,  c  Timer.,  744.— Arab*.,  Po- 
^t,  i»  -c.  4-» — «.  (p.  MS.) 


Schomann  remarks,  "the  people  likewise  deter* 
mined  in  assembly  upon  the  propriety  of  conferring 
rewards  and  honours  on  snch  citizens  or  strangers, 
or  even  foreign  states,  as  bad  in  any  manner  sig- 
nally benefited  the  commonwealth."  It  is  hardiy 
necessary  to  add,  that  the  signification  of  a  religious 
assembly  or  church,  which  iiacfa)oia  bore  in  later 
times,  sprang  from  its  earlier  meaning  of  an  assem- 
bly in  general,  whether  of  the  constituency  of  a 
whole  state,  or  of  its  subdivisions,  such  as  tribes 
and  cantons.    ( Vid.  Tbibcs  and  Demos.) 

EKKAHTOZ  nOAIS.    {Vid.  Symbola.) 

ECCLETOI  (IkkXiitoi)  was  the  name  of  an  as- 
sembly at  Sparta,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  same 
as  the  so-called  letter  attembly  (#  /uxpa  KaXov/Uitt 
bcK^i/aia1).  Its  name  seems  to  indicate  a  select  as- 
sembly, but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  of  what  per- 
sons it  was  composed.;  but,  since  Xenophon'  men- 
tions the  ephors  along  with  and  as  distinct  from 
it,  we  cannot,  with  TitUnann'  and  Wachsmuth,* 
consider  it  as  having  consisted  of  the  Spartan  ma- 
gistrates, with  the  addition  of  some  deputies  elect- 
ed from  among  the  citizens.  As,  however,  the  U- 
kXijtoi  do  not  occur  until  the  period  when  the  fran- 
chise had  been  granted  to  a  great  number  of  freed- 
men  and  aliens,  and  when  the  number  of  ancient 
citizens  had  been  considerably  thinned,  it  does  not 
seem  improbable  that  the  lesser  assembly  consisted 
exclusively  of  ancient  citizens,  either  in  or  out  of 
office;  and  this  supposition  seems  very  well  to 
agree  with  the  fact,  that  they  appear  to  have  al- 
ways been  jealously  watchful  in  upholding  the  an- 
cient constitution,  and  in  preventing  any  innovation 
that'  might  be  made  by  the  ophors  or  the  new  citi 
sens.' 

The  whole  subject  of  the  UxXqmi  is  involved  in 
difficulty.  Tittmann  thinks  that,  though  the  name 
of  this  assembly  is  not  mentioned,  it  existed  long 
before  the  Persian  war,  and  that  in  many  oases  in 
which  the  magistrates  (riXq,  &px<n>re(  or  ipgai)  are 
said  to  have  made  decrees,  the  magistrates  are 
mentioned  instead  of  the  <«Ajp-oj,  of  whom  they 
were  the  chief  members.  This  last  supposition  is 
rejected  by  Muller/  who  observes  that  the  magis- 
trates were  often  said  to  have  decreed  a  measure 
(especially  in  foreign  affairs),  though  it  had  been 
discussed  before  the  whole  assembly  and  approved 
by  it ;  for  the  magistrates  were  the  representatives 
and  the  organs  of  the  assembly,  and  acted  in  its 
name.  MuUer  is  also  of  opinion  that  AucAirrot  and 
iKtXifcia  are  identical,  and  distinct  from  the  lesser 
assembly,  which  he  considers  to  have  been  a  kind 
of  select  assembly.  But  his  arguments  on  this 
point  are  not  convincing.  The  IkkXt/toi  and  the 
lesser  assembly  are  mentioned  about  the  same  time 
in  Grecian  history,  and  previous  to  that  time  we 
bear  of  no  assembly  except  the  regular  Uthioia  of 
all  the  Spartans.7 

ECDOSIS.    (Vid.  Naoticon.) 

ECLE'OTICI  (exAurucof),  an  ancient  medical 
sect,  which  most  not  be  confounded  with  the  school 
of  philosophers  of  the  same  name  mentioned  by 
Diogenes  Laertius,'  though  it  is  probable  that  they 
assumed  this  title  in  imitation  of  them.  Their  name 
is  derived  from  their  founder  (like  Potamo  the  phi- 
losopher) "  having  selected  from  each  sect  the  opin- 
ions that  seemed  most  probable"  (Wktiajtivov  to 
iptoavra  ii  UaartK  rwv  aipioeuv').  From  a  passage 
in  the  Introductio  (in  which  Le  Clerc"  conjectures 
that,  instead  of  UXurroi,  we  should  read  i iOmtikm) 
and  which  is  falsely  attributed  to  Galen,"  it  appears 


1.  (JDra.,  H.H.,  ill.,  a,  ♦  8.)-*.  (HelL,  ii.,  4,  «  S8.)-a.  (Grieeh. 
Sttttsr.,  p.  100.J-4.  (HtlL  Atttw.,  i.,  1,  p.  Ml.)-S.  (Thirf. 
»-JL  Hk*.  of  Dihm,  i».,  p.  tt%  *c)— »■  (Dor.,  iu.,  J,  «  10.}— 
7. (Vid.  Xen.,  Hell.,  t.  ii.,  «  JH  j  vi,JL  ♦  3.)— 8.  (Proma,  e.  14, 
t>  SI.)— 8.  (Diof .  LMrt,  1.  o )— 10.  (Hut.  do  U  MM.)— 11.  (• 
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(bat  they  were  a  branch  of  the  Methodici  (vid.  Mr- 
tbodic  ,  and  they  seem  to  have  agreed  very  near- 
ly, if  not  to  hare  been  altogether  identical,  with  the 
sect  of  the  Episynthetici.  (Vid.  Epuynthetici.) 
They  were  founded  either  by  Agathinus  of  Sparta 
or  his  pupil  Archigenes.'  Several  of  the  opinions 
of  both  these  physicians  are  to  be  found  in  various 
fragments  of  their  lost  works  preserved  by  Galen, 
Oribasius,  Aetius,  &c. ;  but  we  are  nowhere  (as 
far  as  the  writer  is  awarel  informed  what  were  the 
orticular  doctrines  that  they  adopted  as  their  own 
..om  those  of  other  sects.  We  can  only  suppose 
that  they  endeavoured  to  join  the  tenets  of  the  Me- 
thodici to  those  of  the  Empirici  and  Dogmatic!  (fid. 
Methodic^,  Empirici,  Doomatici),  and  to  reconcile 
the  differences  of  those  rival  and  opposite  sects. 

EC'LOGEIS.    ( Kid.  Eisphoba.) 

ECMARTU'RIA  (ln/iapTvpla)  signifies  the  depo- 
sition of  a  witness,  who',  by  reason  of  absence 
abroad,  or  illness,  was  unable  to  attend  in  court. 
His  statement  was  taken  down  in  writing,  in  the 
presence  of  persons  expressly  appointed  to  receive 
it,  and  afterward,  upon  their  swearing  to  its  identi- 
ty, was  read  as  evidence  in  the  cause.  They  were 
said  paprvpttv  rip>  lit/iapTvpiav  :  the  absent  witness, 
iK/iaprvpclv  :  the  party  who  procured  the  evidence, 
iKuapTvpiav  izoieiaSai.  It  was  considered  as  the 
testimony  of  the  deponent  himself,  not  that  of  the 
certifying  witnesses,  and  therefore  did  not  come 
within  the  description  of  hearsay  evidence,  which 
(except  the  declaration  of  a  deceased  person)  was 
not  admissible  at  Athens.  The  law  was  atorpr 
tUxu  paprvptlv  redveurof,  tufiaprvpicw  6i  imtpoplxni 
ml  aiwdrov.  The  deponent  (like,  any  other-  Wit-' 
ness)  was  liable  to  an  action  for  false  testimony  if 
the  contents  of  the  deposition  were  untrue;  unless 
be  could  show  that  it  was  incorrectly  taken  down 
or  forged,  in  which  case  the  certifying  witnesses 
would  be  liable.  Therefore  (Isteus  tells  us)  it  was 
usual  to  select  persons  of  good  character  to  receive 
snch  evidence,  and  to  have  as  many  of  them  as 
possible.'    (Vid.  Marturia.) 

EC'PHORA.  {Vid.  Fokob.) 

ECPHULLOPHOR'IA.  (Vid.  Banishment, 
Greek.) 

ECPOIEIN  (timoulv),  ECPOIEISTHAI  (iniroi- 
tloQai).    (Vid.  Adoption,  Grebe.) 

•EDERA.    (Vid.  Hedera.) 

ECULEUS.    (Vid.  Eqouleos.) 

E'DERE  ACTIONEM.    (Vid.  Actio,  p.  1».) 

EDICTUM.  The  Jus  Edicendi,  or  power  of  ma- 
king edicts,  belonged  to  the  higher  m  igistratus  pop- 
uli  Romani,  but  it  was  principally  exercised  by  the 
two  praetors,  the  pctetor  urbanus  and  the  pretor 
peregrinus,  whose  jurisdiction  was  exercised  in  the 
provinces  by  the  prases.  The  curule  ediles  also 
made  many  edicts,  and  their  jurisdiction  was  exer- 
cised (under  the  Empire  at  least)  in  the  provincial 
populi  Romani  by  the  questors.'  There  was  no 
edict  promulgated  in  the  provincia  Casaris.  The 
tribunes,  censors,  and  pontifices  also  promulgated 
edicts  relating  to  the  matters  of  their  respective  ju- 
risdictions. The  edicta  are  enumerated  by  Gains 
among  the  sources  of  Roman  law,  and  this  part  of 
I  he  Roman  law  is  sometimes  called  in  the  Pandect 
lus  Honorarium,4  apparently  because  the  edictal 
power  belonged  to  those  magistrates  only  who  had 
the  bonores,  and  not  so  much  ad  honorem  prate- 
rum.*  As  the  edicts  of  the  prators  were  the  most 
important,  the  jus  honorarium  was  sometimes  call- 
ed jus  pretorium ;  but  properly,  the  jus  honorarium 
was  the  term  under  which  was  comprehended  all 
the  edictal  law. 


The  Edictum  may  be  described  generally  as  * 
rule  promulgated  by  a  magistrates  on  entering  on 
his  office,  which  was  done  by  writing  it  on  an  album 
and  placing  it  in  a  conspicuous  place,  "Unde  de 
piano  recte  legi  potest."  From  this  circumstance 
the  Edict  was  considered  to  be  a  part  of  the  jus 
scriptum.  As  the  office  of  a  magislratus  was  an- 
nual, the  rules  promulgated  by  a  predecessor  wen 
not  binding  on  a  successor,  but  he  might  confirm 
or  adopt  the  rules  of  his  predecessor,  and  introduce 
them  into  his  own  Edict,  and  hence  such  adopted 
rules  were  called  edictum  tralatitium1  or  vetus,  as 
opposed  to  edictum  novum.  A  repentinum  edictum 
was  that  rule  which  was  made  (prout  res  iuci- 
dit)  for  the  occasion.'  A  perpetuum  edictum  was 
that  rule  which  was  made  by  the  magistrates  on  en- 
tering upon  office,  and  which  was  intended  to  apply 
to  all  cases  to  which  it  was  applicable  duncg  the 
year  of  his  office :  hence  it  was  sometimes  called, 
also,  annua  lex.  Until  it  became  the  practice  for 
magistrates  to  adopt  the  edicta  of  their  predeces- 
sors, the  edicta  could  not  form  a  body  of  permanent 
binding  rales ;  but  when  this  practice  became  com- 
mon, tee  edicta  (edictum  tralatitium)  soon  consti- 
tuted a  large  body  of  law,  which  was  practically  of 
as  much  importance  as  any  other  part  of  the  law. 
The  several  edicta,  when  thus  established,  were 
designated  by  the  names  of  their  promulgators,  as 
the  Edictum  Carbonianum;  or  they  were  named 
with  reference  to  the  formula  and  the  actio  which 
they  established,  as  Aqniliana,  Publiciana,  Rutfta- 
na,  dec. 

The  origin  of  the  edictal  power  cannot  be  histori- 
cally 'shown ;  bnt  as  the  pretor  was  a  magistrate 
established  for  the  administration  of  justice,  on  ac- 
count of  the  occupations  of  the  consuls,  and  the 
consular  power  was  the  representative  of  the  kingly 
power,  it  seems  that  the  jus  edicendi  may  have  been 
a  remnant  of  the  kingly  prerogative.  However  this 
may  be,  the  edictal  power  was  early  exercised,  and 
so  far  established  that  the  jus  pratorium  was  a  rec- 
ognised division  of  law  in,  and  perhaps  somewhat 
before,  the  time  of  Cicero,'  in  whose  age  the  study 
of  the  Edict  formed  a  part  of  the  regular  study  of 
the  law.4  The  edict  of  the  ediles  about  the  buying 
and  selling  of  slaves  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  ;•  the 
Edictiones  iEdilitia  are  alluded  to  by  Plautus ;'  and 
an  edict  of  the  pretor  Peregrinus  is  mentioned  in 
the  Lex  Gallia  Cisalpinae,  which  probably  belongs  to 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  of  the  city. 
The  Lex  Cornelia,  B.C.  67,  provided  against  abuses 
of  the  edictal  power,  by  declaring  that  the  pretors 
should  decide  in  particular  cases  conformably 'to 
their  perpetual  edicts.  The  edicts  made  in  the  prov- 
inces are  often  mentioned  by  Cicero.  They  were 
founded 'oil  the  edictum  urban  urn,  though  they  like- 
wise comprehended  special  rules,  applicable  only  tb 
the  administration  of  justice  in  the  provinces,  and 
bo  far  they  were  properly  edictum  provinciate.  Thus 
Cicero*  says  that  he  promulgated  in  his  province 
two  edicta ;  one  provinciale,  which,  among  other 
matters,  contained  everything  that  related  to  the 
publicani,  and  another,  to  which  he  gives  no  name, 
relating  to  matters  of  which  he  says,  "  ex  edicto  el 
postulari  et  fieri  solent."  As  to  all  the  rest  he  made 
no  edict,  but  declared  that  he  would  frame  all  his 
decrees  (decreta)  upon  the  edicta  urbana.  It  ap- 
pears, then,  that  in  the  time  of  Cicero  the  edicta 
already  formed  a  large  body  of  law,  which  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  in  his  time  an  attempt  had 
been  already  made  to  reduce  it  into  order,  and  to 
comment  on  it.    Servius  Snipicius,  the  great  jurist 


1.  (Galea,  Denait.  Med.,  o.  14,  p.  353.)—*.  (Inns,  De  Prrr. 
Herod.,  S3,  *»,  od.  Beki.— DemoetL,  c.  Staph.,  1130,  1131.)— 3. 
iGuui,  i., «.)— 4.  (Dig.  44,  tit.  7,  ■.  98.)— S.  (Din.  '.  tit.  1.  •.  7.) 
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(in  Verr-  iii,  14.)— 1.  (in  Verr,  i,  44.)— 4.  (Da  Leg.,  i,  5 ;  it, 
«*,)—».  (Oft.  iii,  I7.)-«.  (Capt,  I*,  * ;  v,  4J.)-7.  (ad  Alt . 
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•ad  orator,  the  friend  and!  contemporary  of  Cicero, 
addressed  to  Brutus  two  very  short  hooks  on  the 
Edict,  which  was  followed  by  tho  work  of  Ofilius ;' 
though  we  do  not  know  w  nether  the  work  of  Ofilius 
was  an  attempt  to  arrange  and  collect  the  various 
edicts,  like  the  subsequent  compilation  of  Julian,  or 
a  commentary  like  those  of  many  subsequent  ju- 
rists (Ofilius  edictum  praetoris  primus  diligenter 
eompoeuit). 

The  object  of  the  Edict,  according  to  the  Roman 
jurists,  was  the  following :  "  Adjuvandi  vel  supplen- 
di  vel  corrigendi  juris  civilis  gratia  propter  utilitatem 
publicam :"  the  Edict  is  also  described  as  "  viva  vox 
juris  civilis."  It  was,  in  effect,  an  indirect  method 
of  legislating,  sanctioned,  not  only  by  public  opinion, 
bat  by  the  sovereign  power,  and  it  was  the  means 
by  which  numerous  rules  of  law  became  established. 
It  was  found  to  be  a  more  effectual,  because  an 
easier  and  more  practical  way  of  gradually  enlarging 
and  altering  the  existing  law,  and  keeping  the  whole 
system  in  harmony,  than  the  method  of  direct  le- 
gislation ;  and  it  is  undeniable  that  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  Roman  law  is  derived  from  the  edicts. 
If  a  praetor  established  any  rule  which  was  round  to 
be  inconvenient  or  injurious,  it  fell,  into  disuse  if 
not  adopted  by  his  successor.  The  publicity  of  the 
Edict  must  also  have  been  a  great  security  against 
any  arbitrary  changes,  for  a  magistratus  would 
hardly  venture  to  promulgate  a  rule  to  which  opinion 
had  not  by  anticipation  already  given  its  sanction. 
Many  of  the  rules  promulgated  by  the  Edict  may 
probably  have  been  tverely  in  conformity  to  existing 
custom,  more  particularly  in  cases  of  contracts,  and 
thus  the  edict  would  have  the  effect  of  converting 
custom  into  law.  When  Cicero,'  however,  says  that 
the  Edict  depends  in  a  great  degree  on  custom,  he 
probably  only  means  that  it  was  usual  to  incorpo- 
rate into  every  new  edict  what  any  preceding  ma- 
gistratus had  adopted  from  former  edicts.  -  Thus 
the  edictum  tralatitium  obtained  its  validity  by  being 
continually  recognised  by  every  successive  magis- 
tratus. 

As  tii  the  matter  of  the  Edict,  it  must  be  supposed 
that  the  defects  of  the  existing  law  must  generally 
have  been  acknowledged  and  felt  before  any  magis- 
tratus ventured  to  supply  them ;  and  in  doing  this, 
he  must  have  conformed  to  that  so-called  natural 
equity  which  is  recognised  by  all  mankind.  Under 
the  emperors,  also,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
opinions  of  legal  writers  would  act  on  public  opin- 
ion, and  on  those  who  bad  the  jus  edicendi.  Hence 
a  large  part  of  the  edictal  rules  were  rounded  on  the 
so-called  jus  gentium,  and  the  necessity  of  some 
modifications  of  the  strict  rules  of  the  civil  law,  and 
of  additional  rales  of  law,  would  become  the  more 
apparent  with  the  extension  of  the  Roman  power 
and  their  intercourse  with  other  nations.  But  the 
method  in  which  the  prartor  introduced  new  rules 
of  law  was  altogether  conformable  to  the  spirit  of 
Roman  institutions.  The  process  was  slow  and 
gradual ;  it  was  not  effected  by  the  destruction  of 
that  which  existed,  but  by  adapting  it  to  circum- 
stances. Accordingly,  when  a  right  existed  or  was 
recognised,  the  pnetor  would  give  an  action  if  there 
was  none;  he  would  interfere  by  way- of  protecting 
possession,  but  be  could  not  make  possession  into 
ownership,  and,  accordingly,  that  was  effected  by 
law  (vid.  Usdoipio)  ;  he  aided  plaintiffs  by  fictions, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  Publiciana  actio,  where  the 
fiction  was  that  the  possessor  had  obtained  the  own- 
ership by  usucapion,  and  so  was  quasi  ex  jure  Qui- 
rittum  domiaus  ;*  and  he  also  aided  parties  by  ex- 
eeatjaoes,  and  in  integrum  restitutio. 

The  old  forms  of  procedure  were  few  in  number, 


1.  (Dig.  1,  tit.  t, «.  1>  -ft.  (D*  brat.,  a., «.)  —  ».  (Qua, 


and  certainly  they  were  often  inconvenient  and  fail 
ed  to  do  justice.  Accordingly,  the  praetor  extended 
the  remedies  by  action,  as  already  intimated  in  the 
case  of  the  Publiciana  actio.  This  change  probably 
commenced  after  many  of  the  legis  actiones  werf 
abolished  by  the  yEbutia  lex,  and  the  necessity  of 
new  forms  of  actions  arose.  These  were  introduced 
by  the  praetors,  and  it  is  hardly  a  matter  of  doubt 
that,  in  establishing  the  formulae,  they  followed  the 
analogy  of  the  legis  actiones.  It  is  the  conclusion 
of  an  ingenious  writer,1  "  that  the  edict  of  the  pne- 
tor urbanus  was  in  the  main  part  relating  to  actions 
arranged  after  the  model  of  the  old  legis  actiones, 
and  that  the  system  is  apparent  in  the  Code  of  Jus- 
tinian, and  still  more  in  the  Digest." 

Under  the  emperors  there  were  many  commenta- 
tors on  the  Edict.  Thus  we  find  that  Labeo  wrote 
fonr  books  on  the  Edict,  and  a  work  of  bis  in  thirty 
books.  Ad  Edictum  Praetoris  Peregrini,  is  cited  by 
Ulpian.*  When  the  imperial  rescripts  became  com- 
mon, the  practice  of  making  annual  edicts  became 
less  common,  and  after  the  time  of  Hadrian  proba- 
bly fell  nearly  into  disuse ;  but  this  opinion,  it  should' 
be  observed,  is  opposed  by  several  distinguished 
modern  writers.  However  this  may  be,  Salvius  Ju- 
lianus,  a  distinguished  jurist,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Hadrian,  and  filled  the  office  of  praetor,  composed 
a  systematic  treatise  on  the  edict,  which  was  called 
Edictum  Perpetuum ;  and  it  seems  that,  from  the 
date  of  this  treatise,  the  name  Perpetuum  was  more 
particularly  applied  to  this  edictum  than  to  that 
which  was  originally  called  the  Edictum  Perpetu- 
um. Julian  appears  to  have  collected  and  arranged 
the  old  edicts,  and  he  probably  omitted  both  what 
had  fallen  into  disuse,  and  abridged  many  parts, 
thus  giving  to  the  whole  a  systematic  character. 
The  work  of  Julian  must  have  had  a  great  influence 
on  the  study  of  the  taw,  and  on  subsequent  juristical 
writings.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  details  of  this 
treatise.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  edicts 
of  the  two  Romans  pnetors,  together  with  the  Edic- 
tum Provinciate,  and  the  edicts  of  the  curule  tediles, 
were  blended  into  one  in  this  compilation.  If  the 
work  of  Julian  comprehended  all  these  edicts,  they 
must  have  been  kept  distinct,  as  the  subject  matter 
of  tbem  was  different.  We  know  that  the  edicts  of 
the  curule  tediles  were  the  subject  of  distinct  treati- 
ses by  Gaius,  Ulpian,  and  Paulas,  and  the  Edictum 
Provinciate  would,  from  its  nature,  be  of  necessity 
kept  separate  from  all  the  rest.  Bat  some  writers 
are  of  opinion  that  the  Edictum  Perpetuum  of  Juli- 
anus  made  one  body  of  law  out  of  the  edicta  of  the 
praetor  urbanus  and  peregrinus ;  that  there  was  also 
incorporated  into  it  much  of  the,  Edictum  Provinci- 
ate, and  a  large  part  of  the  Edictum  ^Edilicium,  as 
an  appendage  at  least  The  Edict  thus  arranged 
and  systematized  was,  it  is  farther  supposed,  pro- 
mulgated in  the  provinces,  and  thus  became,  as  far 
as  its  provisions  extended,  a  body  of  law  for  the 
Empire.  This  view  of  the  edictum  of  Julianus  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  of  Italy  being  divided  by  Ha- 
drian into  the  city  of  Rome  with  its  appurtenant 
part,  and  four  districts.  The  magistratus  remained 
as  before,  but  the  jurisdiction  of  the  praetor  was  lim- 
ited to  Rome  and  its  territory;  and  magistrates, 
called  consulares,  and  subsequently,  in  the  time  of 
Aurelius,  juridici,  were  appointed  to  administer  jus- 
tice in  the  districts.  As  the  edictal  power  of  the 
praetor  was  thus  limited,  the  necessity  for  a  com- 
prehensive Edict  (such  as  the  Edictum  Perpetium) 
is  the  more  apparent. 

There  were  numerous  writings  on  the  Edict  be- 
sides those  above  enumerated.  They  were  some- 
times simply  entitled  ad  Edictum,  according  to  th» 


1.  (Rtwin.  Mm.  Ar  Juris.,  i.,  p.  51.  — "Die  CrVonomie  if 
Edict**,  tot  Hodler.")— S.  (Dif .  4,  tit.  3, ».  9. ) 
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Stations  in  the  Digest ;  and  there  were  also  other  ju- 
ristical writing*,  not  so  entitled,  which  followed  the 
order  of  the  Edict,  as,  for  instance,  the  epitome  of 
Hermogenianus.1  Ultimately  the  writings  on  the 
Edict,  and  those  which  followed  the  arrangement  of 
the  Edict,  obtained  more  authority  than  the  Edict 
itself,  and  became  the  basis  of  instruction. 

Some  few  fragments  of  the  older  edicts  are  found 
here  and  there  in  the  Roman  writers,  but  it  is  chief- 
ly from  the  writings  of  the  jurists  as  excerpted  in 
the  Digest  that  we  know  anything  of  the  Edict  in  its 
later  form.  It  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  order  of 
Justinian's  Digest,  and  more  particularly  that  of  his 
Code,  to  some  extent  followed  that  of  the  Edict. 
The  writings  on  the  Edict,  as  well  as  the  Edict  it- 
self, were  divided  into  tituli  or  rubrics},  and  these 
into  capita ;  some  special  or  detached  rules  were 
named  clausula; ;  and  some  parts  were  simply  named 
edictum,  as  Edictum  Carbonianum,  &c. 

The  Edicts  or  Edictales  Leges  of  the  emperors 
are  mentioned  under  Constitutio. 

The  Digest,  as  already  observed,  contains  nu- 
merous fragments  of  the  Edicts.  Tha  most  com- 
plete collection  of  the  fragments  of  the  Edicts  is  by 
Wieling,  in  his  "  Fragmenta  Edicti  Perpetui,"  Fra- 
nek.,  1733.  The  latest  essay  on  the  subject  is  by 
C.  G.  L.  de  Weyhe,  "  Libri  Tres  Edicti  sive  de  ori- 
gine  fatisque  Jurisprudential  Romans  preesertim 
Edictorum  Prtetoris  ac  de  forma  Edicti  Perpetui," 
Cell.,  1821.  The  twenty-first  book  of  the  Digest* 
is  on  the  iEdilicium  Edictum.  (Zimmern,  Guchich- 
tt  da  Rom.  Privatrechls. — Marezoll,  Lekrbuch,  &c. — 
Rein,  Da*  Romitche  PrimUrecht,  ice.,  em  Hiiftbuch 
zur  erkldrung  der  alien  Clattiker,  &c.,  Leipzig,  1836, 
a  useful  work. — Savigny,  Gachxchle  des  R.  R.,  tec., 
Tol.  i.,  c.  1.) 

EDICTUM  THEODORICI.  This  is  the  first 
collection  of  law  that  was  made  after  the  downfall 
of  the  Roman  power  in  Italy.  It  was  promulgated 
by  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  at  Rome,  in 
the  year  A.D.  600.  It  consists  of  154  chapters,  in 
which  we  recognise  parts  taken  from  the  Code  and 
Novella?  of  Theodosius,  from  the  Codices  Gregoria- 
nus  and  Hermogenianus,  and  the  Sententiae  of  Pau- 
lus.  The  Edict  was  doubtless  drawn  up  by  Roman 
writers,  but  the  original  sources  are  more  disfigured 
and  altered  than  in  any  other  compilation.  This 
collection  of  law  was  intended  to  apply  both  to  the 
Goths  and  the  Romans,  so  far  as  its  provisions  went ; 
but  when  it  made  no  alteration  in  the  Gothic  law, 
that  law  was  still  to  be  in  force.  There  is  an  edi- 
tion of  this  Edictum  by  G.  F.  Rhon,  Hake,  1816, 
4to.» 

EEDNA.     (Fid.  Dos,  Giik.) 

EICOSTE  (titfxm?)  was  a  tax  or  duty  of  one 
twentieth  (five  per  cent)  upon  all  commodities  ex- 
ported or  imported  by  sea  in  the  states  of  the  allies 
subject  to  Athens.  This  tax  was  first  imposed 
B.C.  413,  in  place  of  the  direct  tribute  which  had  up 
to  this  time  been  paid  by  the  subject  allies ;  and 
the  change  was  made  with  the  hope  of  raising  a 
greater  revenue.4  This  tax,  like  all  others,  was 
farmed,  and  the  farmers  of  it  were  called  eUoorote- 
yoi.  It  continued  to  be  collected  in  B.C.  405,  as 
Aristophanes  mentions  an  eloitooroXiyoc  in  the 
Frogs.* 

EICOSTOL'OGOI.    (Vid.  Eioostb.) 

EIREN  or  IREN  {tlpr/v  or  Ipt/v)  was  the  name 
given  to  the  Spartan  youth  when  he  attained  the 
age  of  twenty.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  emerged 
from  childhood,  and  was  called  pcXXtlprrv.*  When 
he  had  attained  his  twentieth  year,  he  began  to  ex- 


1.  (Die  1,  tit.  8,1.2.)— a.  (tit.  I.)  — 3.  (Sarignr,  Geaohichte 
dm  R.  R.,  4c.)  — 4.  (Thocyd.,  vii.,  28.)  —  S.  (t  348.  —  Vid. 
■S*«h.  PabL  Earn,  of  Athens,  ii.,  p.  38, 139.)— 6.  (Plot.,  Lye, 
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ercise  a  direct  influence  over  his  j union,  and  vat 
intrusted  with  the  command  of  troops  in  battle. 
The  word  appears  to  have  original]/  signified  a  com- 
mander. Hesychius  explains  'lpavec  by  ipxnrrei, 
iiuKovrec :  and  eipijvd^ei  by  uparei.  The  ipivtc  men- 
tioned in  Herodotus1  were  certainly  not  youths,  but 
commanders.' 

EIS'AGEIN.     (Vid.  Eisagooeis.) 

EISAGO'GEIS  (Eloayuyti<)  were  not  themselves 
distinct  classes  of  magistrates,  but  the  name  was 
given  to  the  ordinary  magistrates  when  they  were 
applied  to  to  bring  a  cause  (tlaayeiv)  into  a  propel 
court.  (Vid.  Duitbtai,  p.  354,  and  Dice,  p.  358.) 
The  cause  itself  was  tried,  as  is  explained  under 
Dice,  by  dicasts  chosen  by  lot ;  but  all  the  prelimi- 
nary proceedings,  such  as  receiving  the  accusation, 
drawing  up  the  indictment,  introducing  the  cause 
into  court,  ice,  were  conducted  by  the  regular  ma- 
gistrate, who  attended  in  his  own  department  to  all 
that  was  understood  in  Athenian  law  by  the  r/yepo- 
via  toO  iiKaoTiipiov.  Thus  we  find  the  strategi,  the 
logistic,  the  tirurruTai  tuv  Sij/iooiuv  Ifiyuv,  the  hri- 
iuXt)Tai  toS  ipvopiov,  6us.,  possessing  this  j/yefiovia ; 
but  it  was  not  the  chief  business  of  any  of  the  pub- 
lic magistrates  except  of  the  arcbons,  and  perhaps 
of  the  eleven.  The  chief  part  of  the  duties  of  the 
former,  and  especially  of  the  thesmothetas,  consisted 
in  receiving  ao:usations  and  bringing  causes  to  trial 
(tlouyeiv)  in  the  proper  courts.  (Vid.  Abchon,  p. 
84.)» 

EISANGEL'IA  (elaayyeila)  signifies,  in  its  pri 
mary  and  most  general  sense,  a  denunciation  of 
any  kind,4  but  much  more  usually,  an  information 
laid  before  the  council  or  the  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  consequent  impeachment  and  trial  oi 
state  criminals  at  Athens  under  novel  or  extraordi- 
nary circumstances.  Among  these  were  the  occa- 
sions upon  which  manifest  crimes  were  alleged  to 
have  been  committed,  and  yet  of  such  a  nature  as 
the  existing  laws  had  failed  to  anticipate,  m,  at 
least,  describe  specifically  (uypa+a  uSurf/iara),  tne 
result  of  which  omission  would  have  been,  but  for 
the  enactment  by  which  the  accusations  in  question 
might  be  preferred  (vo/ioc  eiaayytXTucoc),  that  a 
prosecutor  would  not  have  known  to  what  magis- 
trate to  apply ;  that  a  magistrate,  if  applied  to, 
could  not  with  safety  have  accepted  the  indictment 
or  brought  it  into  court ;  and  that,  in  short,  there 
would  have  been  a  total  failure  of  justice.*  The 
process  in  question  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  sup- 
ply these  deficiencies :  it  pointed  out,  as  the  author- 
ity competent  to  determine  the  criminality  of  the 
alleged  act,  the  assembly  of  the  people,  to  which 
applications  for  this  purpose  might  be  made  on  the 
first  business-day  of  each  prytany  (mpia  Unfa/ota'), 
or  the  council,  which  was  tt  all  times  capable  of 
undertaking  such  investigations ;  and  occasionally 
the  accusation  was  submitted  to  the  cognizance  of 
both  these  bodies.  After  the  offence  had  been  de- 
clared penal,  the  forms  of  the  trial  and  amount  of 
the  punishment  were  prescribed  by  the  same  au- 
thority ;  and,  as  upon  the  conviction  of  the  offenders 
a  precedent  would  be  established  for  the  future,  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings,  although  extraordinary, 
and  not  originating  in  any  specific  law,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  virtually  establishing  a  penal  statute, 
retrospective  in  its  first  application.' 

The  speech  of  Euryptolemus*  clearly  shows  that 
the  crime  charged  against  the  ten  generals  who 
fought  at  Arginuss  was  one  of  these  unspeci- 
fied offences.  The  decree  of  the  senate  against 
Antiphon  and  his  colleagues,'  directing  that  they 


1.  (ix.,  85.J—2.  (Mailer,  Dorians,  ii.,  p.  SIS.) — S.  (Hermann, 
PoL  Ant.  of  Greece,  ♦  138.)  —  4.  (SchSmann,  De  Com.,  p.  18l7 
i.  (Harpocrat.,  «.  t.)— 6.  (Harpocrat.)— 7.  (Lyourg.,c  Leocrat, 
14»,  ed.  Steph.)— 8.  (Xen.,IIeU.,i.,7,  tub  fin.)— 9.  (Viu  D*»' 
Oral,  in  Antiph  .  833.  E.) 
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mould  be  tried,  and,  if  found  guilty,  punished  as 
traitors,  seems  to  warrant  the  inference  that  their 
delinquency  (viz.,  having  undertaken  an  embassy 
to  Sparta  by  order  of  the  Four  Hundred,  a  govern- 
ment declared  illegal  upon  the  reinstatement  of  the 
democracy)  did  not  amount  to  treason  in  the  usual 
sense  oi  the  term,  but  required  a  special  declaration 
by  the  senate  to  render  it  cognizable  as  such  by  the 
Heliasa.  Another  instance  of  treason  by  implica- 
tion, prosecuted  as  an  extraordinary  and  unspecified 
crime,  appears  in  the  case  of  Leoerates,  who  is,  in 
the  speech  already  cited,  accused  of  having  absent- 
ed himself  from  his  country,  and  dropped  the  char- 
acter of  an  Athenian  citizen  at  a  time  when  the 
state  was  in  imminent  danger.  Offences,  however, 
of  this  nature  were  by  no  means  the  only  ones,  nor, 
indeed,  the  most  numerous  class  of  those  to  which 
extraordinary  denunciations  were  applicable.  They 
might  be  adopted  when  the  charge  embraced  a 
combination  of  crimes,  as  that  of  treason  and  impi- 
ety in  the  famous  case  of  Alcibiades,  for  each  of 
which  a  common  indictment  (ypafii)  wm  admissi- 
ble when  the  accused  were  persons  of  great  influ- 
ence in  the  state,  when  the  imputed  crime,  though 
punishable  by  the  ordinary  laws,  was  peculiarly 
heinous,  or  when  a  more  speedy  trial  than  was  per- 
mitted by  the  usual  course  of  business  was  requisite 
to  accomplish  the  ends  of  justice.1  Circumstances 
such  as  these  would,  of  course,  be  very  often  pre- 
tended by  an  informer,  to  excite  the  greater  odium 
against  the  accused,  and  the  adoption  of  the  process 
in  question  must  have  been  much  more  frequent 
than  was  absolutely  necessary. 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  informer  was  to  re- 
duce hia  denunciation  to  writing,  and  submit  it  im- 
mediately to  the  cognizance  of  the  council,  which 
had  a  discretionary  power  to  accept  or  reject  it.' 
Scbomann  maintains  that  a  reference  to  this  body 
was  also  necessary  when  it  was  intended  to  bring 
the  matter  before  the  assembly  of  the  people,  but 
that  its  agency  was  in  such  cases  limited  to  permit- 
ting the  impeachment  to  be  announced  for  discus- 
sion, and  directing  the  proedri  to  obtain  a  hearing 
for  the  informer.  The  thesmothets  are  also  men- 
tioned by  Pollux'  as  taking  part  in  bringing  the 
matter  before  the  assembly,  but  upon  what  occasion 
they  were  so  employed  we  can  only  conjecture. 

In  causes  intended  for  the  cognizance  of  the 
council  only,  after  the  reception  of  the  denuncia- 
tion, three  courses  with  respect  to  it  might  be 
adopted  by  that  body.  If  the  alleged  offence  were 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  no  greater  amount  than  five 
hundred  drachma},  the  council  itself  formed  a  court 
competent  for  its  trial ;  if  it  was  of  a  graver  char- 
acter, they  might  pass  a  decree,  such  as  that  in  the 
case  of  Antiphon  already  mentioned,  directing  the 
proper  officers  to  introduce  the  cause  to  a  Heliastic 
court,  and  prescribing  the  time  and  forms  of  the 
trial,  and  the  penalty  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  con- 
viction of  the  criminals ;  lastly,  if  the  matter  were 
highly  important,  and  from  doubts  or  other  reasons 
they  required  the  sanction  of  the  assembly,  they 
might  submit  the  cause  as  it  stood  to  the  consider- 
ation of  that  body.  In  the  first  case,  the  trial  was 
conducted  before  the  council  with  all  the  forms  of 
an  ordinary  court ;  and  if,  upon  the  assessment  of 
penalties,  the  offence  seemed  to  deserve  a  heavier 
punishment  than  fell  within  its  competency,  the 
trial  was  transferred  to  a  Heliastic  court,  by  the 
delivery  of  the  sentence  of  the  council  (KaTayvooic) 
to  the  thesmothets  by  the  scribe  of  the  prytanes, 
and  upon  these  officers  it  then  devolved  to  bring 
the  criminals  to  justice.4  The  accused  were  in  the 
i  while  put  into  prison  for  safe  custody  by  the 
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authority  of  the  council.  When  the  offence-  was 
obviously  beyond  the  reach  of  the  senate's  compe- 
tency, the  trial  was  dispensed  with,  and  a  decree 
immediately  drawn  up  for  submitting  the  cause  to  a 
superior  court. 

When  a  cause  of  this  kind  was  so  referred,  the 
decree  of  the  senate,  or  vote  of  the  people,  associa- 
ted other  public  advocates,  generally  ten  in  number, 
with  the  informer,  who  received  a  drachma  ea?ft 
from  the  public  treasury  (ownyopot).  And  besides 
these,  permission  was  given  to  any  other  citizen  to 
volunteer  his  services  on  the  side  of  the  prosecu 
tion.  If  the  information  were  laid  before  the  as- 
sembly, either  by  the  accuser  himself  or  the  senate, 
the  first  proceedings  in  the  cause  had  for  their  ob- 
ject to  establish  the  penalty  of  the  offence,  or  the 
apparent  culpability  of  the  accused  ;  and  this  being 
decided  by  a  vote  of  the  people  after  a  public  dis- 
cussion, the  mode  of  conducting  the  trial  and  the 
penalty  were  next  fixed.  In  the  case  of  the  ten 
generals,  the  assembly  directed  that  the  senate 
should  propose  the  requisite  arrangements.  The 
plan  of  the  senate,  however,  was  not  necessarily 
adopted,  but  might  be  combated  by  rival  proposals 
of  any  private  citizen.  The  assembly  very  often 
referred  the  matter  to  the  Heliastic  court,  but  oc- 
casionally undertook  the  trial  itself;  and  when  the 
prisoner  was  accused  of  treason,  we  are  told1  that 
he  made  his  defence  to  the  assembly  in  chains,  and 
with  a  keeper  upon  either  side ;  and,  according  to 
another  authority,*  that  the  time  for  such  defence 
was  limited.  After  this  the  tribes  voted  by  ballot, 
two  urns  being  assigned  to  each  tribe  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  informer,  in  the  event  of  the  prisoner 
being  acquitted,  was  subjected  to  no  penalty  if  ho 
obtained  the  votes  of  as  many  as  a  fifth  of  the 
judges ;  otherwise  he  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  a 
thousand  drachmas.  For  a  more  ample  discussion 
of  the  trials  in  question,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Scbomann.1 

Besides  the  class  of  causes  hitherto  described, 
there  were  also  two  others  which  equally  bore  the 
name  of  elaayytiia,  though  by  no  means  of  the  same 
importance,  nor,  indeed,  much  resembling  it  in  the 
conduct  of  the  proceedings.  The  first  of  these  con- 
sists of  cases  of  alleged  kokuoic.  »'■  «-,  wrong  done 
to  aged  or  helpless  parents,  women,  or  orphans. 
Upon  such  occasions  the  informer  laid  his  indict- 
ment before  the  archon  if  the  aggrieved  persons 
were  of  a  free  Attic  family,  or  before  the  polemarch 
if  they  were  resident  aliens.  The  peculiarities  of 
this  kind  of  cause  were,  that  any  Athenian  citizen 
might  undertake  the  accusation ;  that  the  informer 
was  not  limited  as  to  time  in  his  address  to  the 
court,  and  incurred  no  penalty  whatever  upon  fail- 
ing to  obtain  a  verdict.  With  respect  to  the  ac- 
cused, it  is  obvious  that  the  cause  must  have  been 
TifitirSc,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  court  would 
have  the  power  of  fixing  the  amount  of  the  penalty 
upon  conviction.  The  third  kind  of  tloa.yye'kia  was 
available  against  one  of  the  public  arbitrators  (dtat- 
lyrw),  when  any  one  complained  of  bis  having 
given  an  unjust  verdict  against  him.  The  informa- 
tion was  in  this  case  laid  before  the  senate ;  and 
that  the  magistrate  who  had  so  offended,  or  did  not 
appear  to  defend  himself,  might  be  punished  by  dis- 
franchisement, we  know  from  the  instance  men- 
tioned by  Demosthenes.4  This  passage,  however, 
and  an  allusion  to  it  in  Harpocration,  constitute 
the  whole  of  our  information  upon  the  subject.* 

EISITE'RIA  (,'EloiTTipia,  scil.  Upd),  sacrificea 
which  were  offered  at  Athens  by  the  senate  before 
the  session  began,  in  honour  of  ©eol  Bovtafrx,  i.  «., 


t.  (Xen..  1.  «)— S.  (Sehol.  ad  Arialopb.,  Eccles.,  1081.)— •. 
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&em  and  Athena.'  The  sacrifice  was  accompanied 
by  libations,  and  a  common  meal  for  all  the  senators.* 

Suidas'  calls  the  elouipia  a  festive  day — the  first 
of  every  year — on  which  all  the  Athenian  magis- 
trates entered  upon  their  office,  and  on  which  the 
senate  offered  up  sacrifices  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining the  good-will  of  the  gods  for  the  new  magis- 
trates. But  this  statement,  as  well  as  the  farther 
remarks  he  adds,  seem  to  have  arisen  from  a  gross 
misunderstanding  of  the  passage  of  Demosthenes4 
to  which  he  refers.  SchSmann*  adopts  the  account 
of  Suidas,  and  rejects  the  other  statement  without 
giving  any  reason. 

EIS'PHORA  (tio>op<i),  literally  a  contribution  or 
tribute,  was  an  extraordinary  tax  on  property,  raised 
at  Athens  whenever  the  means  of  the  state  were 
not  sufficient  to  carry  on  a  war.  The  money  thus 
raised  was  sometimes  called  Ht  KaratM/para.'  We 
must  carefully  distinguish  between  this  tax  and  the 
various  liturgies  which  consisted  in  personal  or  di- 
rect services  which  citizens  had  to  perform,  where- 
as the  dafopd  consisted  in  paying  a  certain  contri- 
bution towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  a  war. 
Some  ancient  writers  do  not  always  clearly  distin- 
guish between  the  two,  and  Ulpian  on  Demosthenes1 
entirely  confounds  them  ;  and  it  is  partly  owing  to 
these  inaccuracies  that  this  subject  is  involved  in 
great  difficulties.  At  the  time  when  armies  consist- 
ed only  of  Athenian  citizens,  who  equipped  them- 
selves and  served  without  pay,  the  military  service 
was  indeed  nothing  but  a  species  of  extraordinary 
liturgy ;  but  when  mercenaries  were  hired  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  citizens,  when  wars  became 
more  expensive  and  frequent,  the  state  was  obliged 
to  levy  contributions  on  the  citizens  in  order  to  be 
able  to  carry  them  on,  and  the  citizens  then  paid 
money  for  services  which  previously  they  had  per- 
formed in  person. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  when  this  property-tax  was 
introduced ;  for,  although  it  is  commonly  inferred, 
from  a  passage  in  Thucydides,'  that  it  was  first  in- 
stituted in  438  B.C.  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  siege  of  Mytilene,  yet  we  find  tia+opa  men- 
tioned at  an  earlier  period  ;•  and  even  the  passage 
of  Thucydides  admits  of  an  interpretation  quite  in 
accordance  with  this,  for  it  is  certainly  not  impos- 
sible that  h,e  merely  meant  to  say  that  so  large  an 
amount  as  200  talents  had  never  before  been  raised 
as  elofopd.  But,  however  this  may  be,  after  the 
year  428  B.C.  this  property-tax  seems  to  have  fre- 
quently been  raised,  for  a  few  years  afterward 
Aristophanes"  speaks  of  it  as  something  of  common 
occurrence.  Such  a  contribution  could  never  be 
raised  without  a  decree  of  the  people,  who  also  as- 
signed the  amount  required  ;"  and  the  generals 
superintended  its  collection,  and  presided  in  the 
courts  where  disputes  connected  with,  or  arising 
from,  the  levying  of  the  tax  were  settled."  Such 
disputes  seem  to  have  occurred  rather  frequently ; 
personal  enmity  not  seldom  induced  the  officers  to 
tax  persons  higher  than  was  lawful,  according  to 
the  amount  of  their  property."  The  usual  expres- 
sions for  paying  this  property -tax  are,  elo+ipew 
XpijftaTa,  eloQipetv  elf  rdv  iroXt/tov,  elc  r^v  ourriplav 
rf/(  itoltuf,  ela+opuc  eloffpeiv,  and  those  who  paid  it 
were  called  oJ  uaQtpovres.  On  the  occasion  men- 
tioned by  Thucydides,  the  amount  which  was  raised 
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moath., o.  Poljcl.,  p.  1208.  — Aristoph.,  Ecclee.,  818.)  — 12. 
<Wolf,  Prolog,  in  Leptin.,  p.  94.— Demoath.,  c.  Boot.,  p.  1002  ) 
— 13,  (Ariatoph.  I  c.-Dejno«h.,c.  Aphob.,  p.  813.) 
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was,  as  we  have  seen,  200  talents,  which  if  we 
suppose  the  taxable  property  to  have  been  20,000 
talents,  was  a  tax  of  one  per  cent.1  At  othet  times 
the  rates  were  higher  or  lower,  according  to  the 
wants  of  the  Republic  at  the  time:  we  have  ac- 
counts of  rates  of  a  twelfth,  a  fiftieth,  a  hundredth, 
and  a  five  hundredth  part  of  the  taxable  property 

The  census  of  Solon  was  during  the  first  poriod 
the  standard  according  to  which  the  clofopd  was 
raised,  until  in  377  B.C.,  in  the  archonship  of  Nau- 
sinicus,  a  new  census  was  instituted,  in  which  the 
people,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  rates  of  the 
property-tax,  were  divided  into  a  number  of  sym- 
morhe  (ovftpopiat)  or  classes,  similar  to  those  which 
were  afterward  made  for  the  trierarchy.1  The  na- 
ture of  this  new  census,  notwithstanding  the  minute 
investigation  of  Bockh,'  is  still  involved  in  great  ob- 
scurity. Each  of  the  ten  phyla;,  according  to  Ul- 
pian, appointed  120  of  its  wealthier  citizens,  who 
were  divided  into  two  parts,  according  to  their  prop- 
erty, called  symmorias,  each  consisting  of  sixty  per- 
sons ;  and  the  members  of  the  wealthier  of  the  two 
symmoria;  were  obliged,  in  case  of  urgent  necessity, 
to  advance  to  the  less  wealthy  the  sum  required  foi 
the  tiofopd  (■xpocioQopa*).  When  the  wants  of  the 
state  had  been  thus  supplied,  those  who  had  advan- 
ced the  money  could  at  their  ease,  and  in  the  usual 
way,  exact  their  money  hack  from  those  to  whom 
they  had  advanced  it.  The  whole  number  of  per- 
sons included  in  the  symmoria;  was  1200,  who  were 
considered  as  the  representatives  of  the  whole  Re- 
public ;  it  would,  however,  as  Bockh  justly  observes, 
be  absurd  to  suppose,  with  Ulpian,  that  these  1200 
alone  paid  the  property-tax,  and  that  all  the  rest 
were  exempt  from  it.  The  whole  census  of  6000,' 
or,  more  accurately,  of  5750  talents,'  was  surely  not 
the  property  of  1200  citizens,  but  the  taxable  prop- 
erty of  the  whole  Republic.  Many  others,  therefore, 
though  their  property  was  smaller  than  that  of  the 
1200,  must  have  contributed  to  the  tlafopd,  and 
their  property  must  be  considered  as  included  in 
the  census  of  5750  talents  of  taxable  property. 

The  body  of  1200  was,  according  to  Ulpian,  also 
divided  into  four  classes,  each  consisting  of  300. 
The  first  class,  or  the  richest,  were  the  leaders  of 
the  symmoria;  (Jiyiftivtc  ov/qiopiuv),  and  are  often 
called  the  three  hundred  na?  ifaxy».  They  proba- 
bly conducted  the  proceedings  of  the  symmoria;, 
and  they,  or,  which  is  more  likely,  the  demarchs, 
had  to  value  the  taxable  property.  Other  officers 
were  appointed  to  make  out  the  lists  of  the  rates, 
and  were  called  imypa^eif,  dtaypa+rit,  or  ktXoytZc. 
When  the  wants  of  the  state  were  pressing,  the  300 
leaders,  perhaps  in  connexion  with  the  300  inclndeu 
in  the  second  class — for  Ulpian,  in  the  first  portion 
of  his  remark,  states  that  the  richer  symmoria  of 
every  phyle  had  to  perform  this  duty— advanced 
the  money  to  the  others  on  the  above-mentioned 
terms,'  which,  however,  was  never  done  unless  it 
was  decreed  by  the  people.'  The  rates  of  taxation 
for  the  four  classes  have  been  made  out  with  great 
probability  by  Bockh,'  from  whose  work  the  follow, 
ing  table  is  taken  : 

First  Clot;  from  twtlve  talent*  upmrd. 

PnpMjr.         Taiebla.        TuaMe  Cf\vi.  J'SSSSpSi. 

500  lal.  i  .  100  tal 5  tal. 

100  "  .  J  .  20  "      ....      1   " 

60  "  .  4  .  10  "      ....    30min. 

15  "  .  I  .        3  "      ....      9    " 

12  "  .  $  .        2  tal.  24  min      .720  dratu. 


1.  (BScUi,  Staatah.,  ii.,  p.  46.)— 2.  (Philoch.,  an.  Rarpocrat 
a.  r.  ^opuopta. — Demoatlu,  c.  Androt.,  p.  600. — Ulpian  ad  Dr- 
moath.,  Olrnth.,  ii.,  p.  33,  «.)— 3.  (Staatah.,  book  ii.)— 4.  (TV 
moath.,  c.  Moid.,  p.  964,  Ac.l — 3.  (Demoeth.,  De  Svramor.)— 4 
(Poljrb.,  ii.,  62.  «  7.>— 7.  (Drmoath..  e.  Ptumipp.,  p.  !4f.)-4 
(Demoath.,  c.  Polxcl.,  p.  1209  <— 9.  (Staatah.,  ii.,  p.  St.) 
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Ksrond  Clou,  from  six  talents  and  upward,  but  under 

twelve* 

rnprty.        IUk               T»»bl.  OpitaL 

jTOMrtr-tn 
of  1-JOlh  put. 

11  taL    .    &    .    .    1  tal.  50  nun. 

.  550  drach. 

10  "      . 

.    .   1   "    40    " 

.  600     "    ' 

8  "      .    , 

.    .    1  "    SO    " 

.  400     " 

7  "      . 

.    .    .    1  "    10    « 

.  350      " 

«  "    • 

.    .    1"     .    .    . 

.  300     " 

Third  Class,  from  two  talent*  upward, 

but  under  six. 

tnrmtr-      Taartta.        TknkloCiptel. 

of  iJOtsput. 

6  tal.     .     i    .      37 J  mill.    .     . 

.  187*  drach. 

4  "      .    {    .      30      " 

.  160      " 

3  "      .    1    .      821    "      •    • 

.  112+    " 

*»"      .    I    .      18}    " 

.    93|    " 

t  "      .    J     .       15      " 

76    •' 

fmrtk  Close,  from  twenty-five  mina 

upward,  but 

under  two  talents. 

rnpmr/.      TtaaUo.      Tunble  Ctpinl. 

oi'iXihpS. 

1JUL  .    |V   •    900drach.  .    . 

45  drach. ' 

1     "    .    tV   •    600      " 

.    30      " 

45min.  .   A   .    450      " 

.    2*i    " 

30    "     .   A   .    300      " 

.    16     " 

25    "     .   _ 

'     .    260      " 

.     12*    « 

Every  one  had  to  pay  his  tax  in  the  pbyle  where 
bis  landed  property  lay,  as  appears  from  the  oration 
of  Demosthenes  against  Polycles  ;  and  if  any  one 
refused  to  pay,  the  state  had  a  right  to  confiscate 
bis  estate,  hut  not  to  punish  the  individual  with 
atimia.1  But  if  any  one  thought  that  his  property 
was  taxed  higher  than  that  of  another  man  on 
whom  juster  claims  could  be  made,  he  had  the  right 
to  call  upon  this  person  to  take  the  office  in  his 
stead,  or  to  submit  to  a  complete  exchange  of  prop- 
erty. ( Vid.  Aktidosis.)  No  Athenian,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  belonging  to  the  tax-paying  classes,  could 
be  exempt  from  the  cio+opu,  not  even  the  descend- 
ants of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton.*  Orphans, 
though  exempt  from  liturgies,  were  obliged  to  pay 
the  property-tax,  as  we  see  in  the  instance  of  De- 
mosthenes, who  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  sym- 
moriB  for  ten  years.'  Even  trierarchs  were  not  ex- 
empt from  paying  the  eio+opd  themselves,  although 
they  could  not  be  compelled  to  pay  the  izpoeurfopi* 
It  seems  that  aliens  were  likewise  subject  to  it,  for 
the  only  instance  we  have  of  any  exception  being 
made  is  one  of  aliens.' 

For  farther  information  concerning  the  subject 
oi'the  tiofopd,  vid.  the  fourth  book  of  Bockh's  Pub- 
lie  Economy  of  Athens. — Wolf,  Prolegomena  in  hep- 
tin. — Wachsmuth,  Hcllen.  Altertk.,  ii.,  1,  p.  130. — 
Hermann,  Pol.  Ant.  of  Greece,  $  163. 

EISPOIEISTHAI  (tlom>itlo6ai).  (Vid.  Adop- 
now,  Gain.) 

ELjEOTHE'SIUM.    (Vid.  Baths,  p.  148.) 

*ELAIA  (ilaia),  the  Olive.  The  common  fkaia 
ot  the  Greek  authors  is  the  Olea  Europaa,  L.  The 
iXaia  kWiovtKr),  called  also  iypttfaia  and  Kortvoc,  is 
■eferred  by  Matthiolus  and  Sprengel  to  several  spe- 
cies of  the  Elaiaptus,  namely,  E.  spinosa,  E.  kor- 
Itmsis,  and  E.  Ortenlalis.' 

•ELAIACNUS  or  ELEIACNUS  (Ouuayvot  or 
tXeiajwt),  a  plant  mentioned  by  Theophrastus, ' 
and  which  is  thought,  from  the  description  which 
he  gives  of  it,  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Dutch 
Myrtle,  or  Myrica,  Gale  Sprengel,  however,  is  in 
favour  of  the  Salix  Babyi  viica,  or  Weeping  Willow.* 

♦ELAKKMELl  (klawfuWi),  according  to  Dr.  Al- 


L  (Demoeth.,  c  Anon*.,  p.  MM  ;  c  Tinranr.,  p.  749.) — X.  (De- 

asata.,  s.  Uptime  p.  «a,  *c)— I.  (c  Moid.,  p.  90S.— Com; 

lame,  "         ~       ~ 

od.Ha 

J04S.V— O.  imftum.  vawk,  ft*.,  uiir-nwui  WW.  n.,  p.  #9.| 

— ft.  (Uw,  Append.,  a.  T.)~7.  (H.  P. ,  it.,  ».)—  i.  (Adama, 
Affa»d.,e.T.) 

r»i» 


lot!.,  o.  Leptnv,  p.  403,  etc.)— f.  (c  Meid.,  p.  903.— Compere 
lesne,  so.  Dkotb.  leejue,  p.  108;  or  Ortl.  Gnec.,  toI.  rii.,  p.  331, 
od.  Reieke.) — i.  (Demoeth.,  c  Petrel,  p.  MOi ;  e.  Pb«nij>,  p. 
104*.)— 8.  (Mam.  Oioo.,  IL,  stir.— BfcUi,  Staateh,  fl.,  p.  75.) 
—ft.  (Adam,  Append,  a.  T.)~7.  (H.  P. ,  it.,  fl.)—  f.  (Adaaa, 
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ston,  a  nort  of  Manna.  Pliny*  says  of  it,  '  •  Spout 
nascilur  in  Syria  maritimis,  quod  elaomel:  vocant, 
manat  ex  arboribus  pingue,  crassiusque  nulls,  resina 
tenuius,  sapore  dulci."  The  same  writer,  in  another 
part,*  informs  us  that  it  acted  as  an  aperient,  and 
was  particularly  efficacious  in  producing  evacua- 
tions of  bile.  Hard  drinkers,  who  wished  to  con- 
tend for  the  palm  at  a  carousal,  commenced  by 
drinking  a  cyathus  of  diluted  eheomeli.  Fee  in- 
clines to.  make  it  a  terebinthine,  especially  since 
Dioscorides  speaks  of  its  employment  as  a  friction 
in  nervous  disorders.  Pliny  and  Dioscorides  make 
mention,  also,  of  its  soporific  properties ;  but  this 
seems  inconsistent  with  its  other  qualities,  and  is 
regarded  by  Fee  as  erroneous.' 

ELAPHEBOL'IA  ('EfctyQooAta),  the  greatest  fes- 
tival in  the  town  of  Hyampolis,  in  Phocis,  which 
was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Artemis,  in  commem- 
oration, it  is  said,  of  a  victory  which  its  inhabitants 
had  gained  over  the  Thessalians,  who  had  ravaged 
the  country,  and  reduced  the  Phocians  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town  nearly  to  the  last  extremity.' 
The  only  particular  which  we  know  ol  its  celebra- 
tion is,  that' a  peculiar  kind  of  cake  (Major)  was 
made  on  the  occasion.*  These  cakes  were,  as  their 
name  indicates,  probably  made  in  the  shape  of  a 
stag  or  deer,  and  offered  to  the  goddess.  The  fes- 
tival of  the  elaphebolia  was  also  celebrated  in  many 
other  parts  of  Greece,  but  no  particulars  are  known.' 

ELAPHEBOL'ION  CEXapihXtav).  (Vid.  Cal- 
endar, Greek.) 

•ELAPHOBOS'CUS  (t\a+66ooKoc),  the  Garden 
Parsnip,  or  Pastinaca  saliva.  The  popular  belief 
was,  that  the  stags,  by  feeding  on  this,  were  enabled 
to  resist  serpents.  Sibthorp  found  it  in  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  on  the  margins  of  fields,  and  also  , 
in  the  Peloponnesus.7 

•EL'APHUS  (iXajoi: ),  the  Stag,  or  Cervus  Eta- 
phus.  Bnffon  makes  the  Inittkapof  of  Aristotle  the 
Cerf  des  Ardennes.  The  axatvne  of  Aristotle  was 
the  Daguet,  or  Young  Stag.' 

•EL'ATE  (efcfrn).  "  The  common  ttor»  of  the 
Greeks,"  observes  Adams,  "  must  have  been  either 
the  Pinus  Orientalis,  Tournefort,  or  the  Pinus  abtes. 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  Male 
and  Female  species  of  Theophrastus.*  Stackhouse 
holds  the  former  to  be  the  Pinus  obits,  or  common 
Fir-tree ;  and  the  latter,  the  Pinus  picea,  or  Yellow 
leaved  Fir.'* 

•ELAT1NE  (ITLarivn),  either  the  Linaria  Elattne, 
Desf.,  or  Linaria  spuria,  Will.  Its  English  name  is 
Fluellin,  and  it  is  a  species  of  Toad-flax.11 

•ELEB'ORUS.     (Vid.  Hillisords.) 

ELECTRUM.    (Vid.  Brobzb,  p.  177.) 

•II.  Amber.  Most  of  the  ancient  authors  erred  in 
supposing  Amber  an  exudation  from  the  poplar. 
Theophrastus,  however,1'  would  appear  to  have 
known  its  true  origin.  "Amber,"  says  he,  "is 
a  stone.  It  is  dug  out  of  the  earth  in  Liguria, 
and  has,  as  before  mentioned,  a  power  of  attrac- 
tion." Diodorns  Siculus1'  knew  that  Amber  came 
from  the  country  north  of  Gaul,  and  that  the  popu- 
lar story  of  its  consisting  of  the  tears  of  those  pop- 
lars into  which  Phaethon's  sisters  were  transformed 
was  a  mere  fable.  Lnciin  was  aware  that  Amber 
was  not  an  exudation  from  the  poplar,  and  that  there 
was  none  of  it  got  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po.  The 
common  error  in  relation  to  the  quarter  whence  thi* 
substance  was  obtained,  has  been  explained  as  fbl- 


1.  (H.  N.,  rr.,  7.)— 9.  (H.  N..  xxiii.,  *.)—*.  (Plin.,  H.  K,  «d 
Panekoncka,  toI.  lir.,  p.  197.)— 4.  (Pint.,  Da  Mnl.  Virt.,  p  187 
— Paoa.,  x.,  S3.  »  4.)— 4.  (Alhen.,  jr.,  p.  ftM.)— «.  (Etjrra.  Mm, 
a.  t.  'BXa^afcXiiii'.)— T.  (Uioaoor,  lu.,  71— Adaaa,  AppoaA, 
a.  r.)—9.  (Sehneidcr  ad  Arittot,  H.  A,  ii.,  ».— Aaama,  Ap- 
pend., a.  r.)— •.  (H.  P.,  i.,  *  ;  i.,8.j — 10.  (Adama,  Afpond.,  a.  t., 
—1 1 .  (Dioaoor.,  it.,  40.  -Ailama,  Append.,  a.  T.)— 11.  (De  X  ipi*. 
c.  S3.-Hitt,  ad  loe.)  -Ii.  <v,  SS.) 
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lows :  The  Phoenician,  and,  after  them,  the  Cartha- 
ginian, traders  obtained  their  supply  of  Amber  from 
the  river  Rodaun,  which  still  retains  its  name,  and 
which  flows  into  the  Vistula  near  Dantzic.  Their 
Tea/  of  rivalry,  however,  in  this  lucrative  branch  of 
commerce,  induced  them  to  keep  the  source  of  their 
traffic  involved  in  obscurity.  The  name,  but  not  the 
position  of  the  river,  was  mentioned,  and  hence  the 
Greeks  imagined  that  the  stream  in  question  was 
the  Eridanus,  from  the  similarity  of  name.  ""  Am- 
ber," says  Dr.  Moore,  "was well  known  to  the  an- 
cients many  centuries  before  the  age  of  Pliny,  and 
various  ornamental  articles  were  made  of  it,  but  in 
his  time  only  for  the  use  of  women.1  His  own  be- 
lief, not  differing  much  from  the  one  now  received, 
is,  that  it  consists  of  the  resinous  juice  of  certain 
trees,  which  had,  in  course  of  time,  become  miner- 
alized in  the  earth.  Hence  was  its  Latin  name 
'  uterinum'  derived,  '  quod  arborit  lucc.m  pruci  not- 
tri  eredidere.'*  Pliny  says,  the  different  colours  it 
exhibited  in  its  native  state  were  sometimes  pro- 
duced by  artificial  means,  since  they  could  dye  it  of 
whatever  tint  they  pleased  ;  and,  therefore,  it  was 
much  used  in  counterfeiting  translucent  gems,  and 
especially  the  amethyst.  Demostratus*  called  Am- 
ber lyncurion,  supposing  it  produced  from  the  urine 
of  the  lynx ;  from  that  of  males  when  of  a  deeper 
and  more  fiery  tint,  but  when  feebler  and  paler,  of 
the  other  sex.  Other  writers  spoke  of  lyncurion 
as  a  substance  distinct  from  Amber,  but  having  the 
origin  indicated  by  its  name."* 

•ELEDO'NE  (iXtiCmi),  a  species  of  molluscous 
animal,  briefly  noticed  by  Aristotle'  and  Athenas- 
us.    "  Coray,"  remarks  Adams,  "proposes  to  read 

gtbiivat  instead  of  it ;  but  I  agree  with  Schweig- 
euser,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  emenda- 
'tion.  Schneider  inclines  to  refer  it  to  the  Motcha- 
tut  octopus,  Lam.'" 

•ELEIOCHRY'SUS  (.kXeioxpvaoc)  or  ELI- 
CHRY'SUS  (iXixpvaos ),  according  to  some  botani- 
cal authorities,  the  Gnapkalwm  stachat,  L.,  or  Shrub- 
by Everlasting.  Its  Greek  name  was  derived  from 
its  golden -coloured  flowers.  Dioscorides  states 
that  it  was  called  by  some  ^pvaovfopof,  by  others 
apapavroc,  the  latter  name  referring  to  its  perennial 
character,  from  which  circumstance  it  was  used  to 
adorn  the  statues  of  the  gods.  Adams,  however,  is 
in  favour  of  the  Caltha  paluttrit,  or  Marsh  Mary- 
gold.' 

♦ELEIOS  (hXtt&i),  an  animal  mentioned  by  Aris- 
totle,' and  supposed  to  have  been  identical  with  the 
uvoSot,  namely,  the  Gli*  of  the  Romans,  which  was 
the  Gli*  ttadentut,  or  Rellmouse  of  the  later  nat- 
uralists.   LinnKus  calls  it  the  Myoxu*  Gli*.* 

'ELEIOSELI'NON  {tXeiooiJUvov),  most  probably 
the  Avium  graveolem,  wild  Celery,  or  Smallage." 

•ELELIS'PHAKOS  (ife/UVfwof),  the  Salvia  of- 
ficinalis, or  common  Sage.  The  Latin  name  was  de- 
rived from  the  salutary  properties  ascribed  to  the 
plant  {talvia,  a  taluie,  i.  e.,  sanitate).  Sibthorp  found 
it  in  uncultivated  places,  as  described  by  Dioscori- 
des." 

•ELEPHAS  (tXlfae),  the  Elephant,  or  Elepha* 
maximut,  L.  "One  description  of  the  Elephant 
given  by  Aristotle  is  admitted  by  Cuvier  to  be  re- 
markably accurate.  The  animal  and  the  disease 
Elephas,  or  Elephantiasis,  are  both  minutely  de- 
scribed by  Aretcus.  It  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt 
that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  Indian 


1.  (Hid.,  H.  N.,  nxrli,  11.)- J.  (Plin,H.  N.,  rami.,  11.) 
—J.  (ap.  Pliu,  1.  c.)— 4.  (Ancient  Mineralogy,  p.  105,  ieq.)— 5. 
(H.A,  ».,!.)— 6.  (Adama,  Append,  a.  t.)— 7.  (Dioaeor, it., 58. 
-Theophraat,  H.  P.,  ri.,  8.— Theoor.,  Idyll.,  i.,  SO.— Adama, 
Append.,  a.  t.)— 8.  (Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 9.  (Ariatot.,  H.  A., 
tui,  19.— Adama,  Appond.,  a.  t.)— 10.  (Dioaeor.,  iii.,  68.— The- 
ophraat., H.  P.,  »ii„  6.)-ll.  (Dioaeor.,  iii.,  S5.— Thwpiraet.. 
It.  P  ,  «.,  1 1 .  -Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.) 
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Elephant  (Elepha*  Indieut),  as  well  as  the  Africa* 
'Loxodonta  Africanu*1)." 

ELEVEN,  THE  (ol  hSexa),  were  Jttagistrates  at 
Athens  of  considerable  importance.  They  are  al- 
ways called  by  this  name  in  the  classical  writers ; 
but  in  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  their  nam* 
is  said  to  have  been  changed  into  that  of  vo/iofvXa- 
«ef,'  who  were,  however,  during  the  Democracy, 
distinct  functionaries.  ( Vid.  Nomophvlaus.)  The 
grammarians  also  give  other  names  to  the  Etoven, 
as  6eo/io$tXcucte,  ■&eouofv?&Kec,  &c.' 

The  time  at  which  the  office  of  the  Eleven  was 
instituted  is  disputed.  Ullrich  considers  the  office 
to  have  been  of  an  aristocratical  character,  and  con- 
cludes, from  a  passage  in  Heraclides  Ponticus,*  that 
it  was  established  by  Aristides.  Meier,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  maintains  that  the  office  existed  not  only 
before  the  time  of  Cleisthenes,  but  probably  before 
the  legislation  of  Solon ;  but  it  seems  impossible  to 
come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  on  the  subject. 
They  were  annually  chosen  by  lot,  one  from  each 
of  the  ten  tribes,  and  a  secretary  (ypa/i/iaTcic),  who 
must  properly  be  regarded  as  their  servant  (vmgpf- 
tt/c),  though  he  formed  one  of  their  number.' 

The  principal  duty  of  the  Eleven  was  the  care 
and  management  of  the  public  prison  (itapuriipuni) 
ivid.  Cakcer),  which  was  entirely  under  their  juris- 
diction. The  prison,  however,  was  seldom  used  by 
tbe  Athenians  as  a  mere  place  of  confinement, 
serving  generally  for  punishments  and  executions. 
When  a  person  was  condemned  to  death,  he  was 
immediately  given  into  the  custody  of  the  Eleven, 
who  were  then  bound  to  carry  the  sentence  into  ex- 
ecution according  to  the  laws.'  The  most  com- 
mon mode  of  execution  was  by  hemlock  juice  («i- 
veiov),  which  was  drunk  after  sunset.1  The  Eleven 
had  under  them  jailers,  executioners,  and  torturers, 
who  were  called  by  various  names  (oi  vapaor&Tai  ;* 
6  riiv  tvttKa  vm/pervc ;'  6  iqfioKotvoc ;"  6  Sryiooiof  oi 
Mifuoc,  Sec.).  When  torture  was  inflicted  in  caus- 
es affecting  the  state,  it  was  either  done  in  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  the  Eleven,"  or  by  their  servant 
(<5  dtjfuoc).     (Vid.  Basanos.) 

The  Eleven  usually  only  had  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion the  sentence  passed  in  the  courts  of  law  and 
tbe  public  assemblies  ;  but  in  some  cases  they  pos- 
sessed an  riytfiovia  iuuumipiov.  This  was  the  case 
in  those  summary  proceedings  called  inayuyv,  Ifq. 
yveit,  and  tvitgic,  in  which  the  penalty  was  fixed 
by  law,  and  might  be  inflicted  by  the  court  on  the 
confession  or  conviction  of  the  accused  without  ap- 
pealing to  any  of  the  jury  courts.  ( Vid.  Apaooqe.) 
They  also  had  an  iiyepovia  ducaarnptov  in  the  case  of 
KOKoiypoi,  because  the  summary  proceedings  men- 
tioned above  were  chiefly  adopted  in  the  case  of 
such  persons:  hence  Antiphon"  calls  them  bct/i'**- 
Ttii  tQ»  KOKovpyoD.  The  word  KOKovpyoi  properly 
means  any  kind  of  malefactors,  but  is  only  applied 
in  Athenian  law  to  thieves  (kA&it(u),  housebreak- 
ers (TtH^upv^ot),1'  man-stealers  (avSpaitodiarai),  and 
other  criminals  of  a  similar  kind." 

The  Eleven  are  also  said  to  have  possessed  vyt- 
fiovia  ducaoTvpiov  in  the  case  of  confiscated  proper- 
ty," which  statement  is  confirmed  by  an  inscription 
published  by  BSckh." 

(Ullrich,  Ucbcr  die  Eilf  Marnier,  appended  to  his 
translation  of  Plato's  Meno,  Crito,  and  the  first  and 
second  Alcibiades,  Berlin,  1821.— Sluiter,  I^ctime* 


1.  (Aretarae,  Morb.  Dint.,  H,  II.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.V- J. 
(PotHix,  Onom..  Tiii.,  10S.)— S.  (Sehol.  ad  Arietoph,  Plot,  *77. 
— Veap,  775,  1108.)— 4.  (i.,  «  10.)— 5.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  Tiii, 
10».)-6.  (Xen,HelL,ii,M54.>-7.  (Plato,  Phajd,  e.  65, 68.) 
-8.  (Becker.Aneo,  p. S86, ».)-«.  (Xen,Hell,  It,*,  *  54.)- 
10.  (Antiph,  De  Venef.,615.)— 11.  (Demonh,  .  Nicoatr,  15o4. 
2.)— IS.  (De  Cede  Herod,  713.) — IS.  (Compere  Demoath,  c. 
Laerit,  940,  «.)— 14.  (Meier,  Alt.  Proc,  76,  77.)— 15.  (EtjnnoL 
Mag,  p.  138, 35.)— 16.  (Urkonten,  flber  dai  Soeweeon  dea  Attir 
Chen  Staatea,  p.  5S5J 
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M*ioei<L,  p.  966-881.— Meier,  Alt.  Free.,  68-77.— 
Schubert,  De  JEdilibiu,  p.  93-96.— Hermann,  Pol. 
Antiq.  of  Great,  $  139. 

ELEUSI'NIA('E%nxm>uz),  a  festival  and  myster- 
ies, originally  celebrated  only  at  Eleusis  in  Attica, 
in  honour  of  Demeter  and  Persephone.1  All  the 
ancients  who  hare  occasion  to  mention  the  Eleusuv 
ian  mysteries,  or  the  mysteries,  as  they  were  some- 
times called,  agree  that  they  were  the  holiest  and 
most  venerable  of  all  that  were  celebrated  in 
Greece.*  Various  traditions  were  current  among 
the  Greeks  respecting  the  author  of  these  myster- 
ies ;  for,  while  some  considered  Eumolpus  or  Mu- 
ssms  to  be  their  (bunder,  others  stated  that  they  bad 
been  introduced  from  Egypt  by  Erechtheus,  who  at  a 
time  of  scarcity  provided  his  country  with  corn  from 
Egypt,  and  imported  from  the  same  quarter  the  sa- 
cred rites  and  mysteries  of  Eleusis.  A  third  tradi- 
tion attributed  the  institution  to  Demeter  herself, 
who,  when  wandering  about  in  search  of  her  daugh- 
ter Persephone,  was  believed  to  have  come  to  At- 
tica, in  the  reign  of  Erechtheus,  to  have  supplied  its 
inhabitants  with  corn,  and  to  have  instituted  the 
■nXtral  and  mysteries  at  Eleusis.'  This  last  opin- 
ion seems  to  have  been  the  most  common  among 
the  ancients,  and  in  subsequent  times  a  stone, 
called  iyitoarot  wirpa  (triste  saxum),  was  shown 
near  the  well  Callichoros  at  Eleusis,  on  which  the 
goddess,  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  fatigue,  was 
believed  to  have  rested  on  her  arrival  in  Attica.4 
Around  the  well  Callichoros  the  Eleusinian  women 
were  said  to  have  first  performed  their  chorus,  and 
to  have  sung  hymns  to  the  goddess.*  All  the  ac- 
counts and  allusions  in  ancient  writers  seem  to 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  legends  concerning 
the  introduction  of  the  Eleusinia  are  descriptions 
of  a  period  when  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  were  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  benefits  of  agriculture, 
and  of  a  regularly  constituted  form  of  society.* 

In  the  reign  of  Erechtheus  a  war  is  said  to  have 
broken  oat  between  the  Athenians  and  Eleusinians,' 
and  when  the  latter  were  defeated,  they  acknowl- 
edged the  supremacy  of  Athens  in  everything  ex- 
cept the  TtKtrai,  which  they  wished  to  conduct  and 
regulate  for  themselves.*  Thus  the  superintend- 
ence remained  with  the  descendants  of  Eumolpus 
(md.  EtmoLPiD.*),  the  daughters  of  the  Eleusinian 
king  Celeus,  and  a  third  class  of  priests,  toe  Kery- 
ees,  who  seem  likewise  to  have  been  connected 
with  the  feroily  of  Eumolpus,  though  they  them- 
selves traced  their  origin  to  Hermes  and  Aglauros. 

At  the  time  when  the  local  governments  of  the 
several  townships  of  Attica  were  concentrated  at 
Athens,  the  capital  became  also  the  centre  of  reli- 
fioo,  and  several  deities  who  had  hitherto  only  en- 
,oyed  a  local  worship  were  now  raised  to  the  rank 
«f  national  gods.  This  seems  also  to  have  been 
the  case  with  the  Eleusinian  goddess ;  for  in  the 
reign  of  Theseus  we  find  mention  of  a  temple  at 
Athens,  called  Eleusinion,'  probably  the  new  and 
national  sanctuary  of  Demeter.  Her  priests  and 
priestesses  now  became  naturally  attached  to  the 
national  temple  of  the  capita),  though  her  original 
place  of  worship  at  Eleusis,  with  which  so  many 
sacred  associations  were  connected,  still  retained 
its  importance  and  its  special  share  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  national  solemnities ;  and  though,  as  we 
•hall  see  hereafter,  the  great  Eleusinian  festival 
was  commenced  at  Athens,  yet  a  numerous  pro- 
cession always  went,  on  a  certain  day,  to  Eleusis : 


t.  (Andac,  Dc  Mr«t«r,  15.J-S.  (An**.,  Rhct,  u.,  34^- 
Oo,  Dc  Nat.  Dcor,  U  «.)-».  (D»d.  to, ;,  *».-Iaopr,  Pajj- 
•wr,  p.  40,  ed.  Suph.)-4.  (ApoUocL.  Bibhoth,  i„  S.-Ond, 
K«n  ft, Ik,  *a).-!3.  (Paui,  L,  38,  »  B.l-8.  (C».,  D.  Leg, 
it.  Mi  to  Vmt,  t.,  14.)— 7.  (Herman, Pobt.  Ant.  «f  Graces, 
t*l,«ote  ».)-«.  fAocyd.,  U,  lS.-Paoa,  i,  38, «  3.)-«.  (Thu- 
•nL.fi,  17.) 


it  was  here  that  the  most  solemn  part  of  the  tvsnt 
rites  was  performed. 

We  must  distinguish  between  the  greater  Eleo 
sinia  which  were  celebrated  at  Athens  and  Eleusis, 
and  the  lesser  which  were  held  at  Agra;  on  th« 
Ib'ssus.1  From  the  tradition  respecting  the  institu- 
tion of  the  lesser  Eleusinia,  it  seems  to  be  clear  that 
the  initiation  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  was 
originally  confined  to  Atticans  only;  for  it  is  said 
that  Heracles,  before  descending  into  the  lower 
world,  wished  to  be  initiated ;  but  as  the  law  did 
not  admit  strangers,  the  lesser  Eleusinia  were  in- 
stituted in  order  to  evade  the  law,  and  not  to  dis- 
appoint the  great  benefactor  of  Attica.*  Other  le- 
gends concerning  the  initiation  of  Heracles  do  not 
mention  the  lesser  Eleusinia,  but  merely  state  that 
he  was  adopted  into  the  family  of  one  Pylius  in 
order  to  become  lawfully  entitled  to  the  initiation. 
But  both  traditions  in  reality  express  the  same 
thing,  if  we  suppose  that  the  initiation  of  Heracles 
was  only  the  first  stage  in  the  real  initiation ;  for 
the  lesser  Eleusinia  were  in  reality  only  a  prepara- 
tion (irpoKodapvtc  or  vpoayvtvait )  for  the  real  mys- 
teries.' After  the  time  when  the  lesser  Eleusinia 
are  said  to  have  been  instituted,  we  no  longer  heat 
of  the  exclusion  of  any  one  from  the  mysteries  ex- 
cept barbarians;  and  Herodotus*  expressly  states, 
that  any  Greek  who  wished  it  might  be  initiated. 
The  lesser  Eleusinia  were  held  every  year  in  the 
month  of  Anthesterion,'  and,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, in  honour  of  Persephone  alone.  Those  who 
were  initiated  in  them  bore  the  name  of  mysta:  (jiva- 
r<u'),  and  had  to  wait  at  least  another  year  before 
they  could  be  admitted  to  the  great  mysteries.  Tbo 
principal  rites  of  this  first  stage  of  initiation  consisted 
in  the  sacrifice  of  a  sow,  which  the  mysta  seem  to 
have  first  washed  in  the  Cantharus,'  and  in  the  pu- 
rification by  a  priest,  who  bore  the  name  of  Hydra- 
nos.*  The  mysta  had  also  to  take  an  oath  of  se- 
crecy, which  was  administered  to  them  by  the  mys- 
tagogus,  also  called  Upo+avrtK  irpatfrtK :  they  re- 
ceived some  kind  of  preparatory  instruction,  which 
enabled  them  afterward  to  understand  the  mysteries 
which  were  revealed  to  them  in  the  great  Eleu- 
sinia ;  they  were  not  admitted  into  the  sanctuary  of 
Demeter,  but  remained  daring  the  solemnities  in 
the  vestibule,* 

The  great  mysteries  were  celebrated  every  year 
in  the  month  of  Boedromion,  during  nine  days,  from 
the  16th  to  the  23d,"  both  at  Athens  and  Eleusis. 
The  initiated  were  called  htorrrai  or  tyupot."  On 
the  first  day,  those  who  had  been  initiated  in  the 
lesser  Eleusinia  assembled  at  Athens,  whence  its 
name  was  uyvppit  ;**  but  strangers  who  wished  to 
witness  the  celebration  of  these  national  solemni- 
ties likewise  visited  Athens  in  great  numbers  at 
this  season,  and  we  find  it  expressly  stated  that 
Athens  was  crowded  with  visiters  on  the  occa- 
sion.1* On  the  second  day  the  mystte  went  in  sol-, 
emn  procession  to  the  seacoast,  where  they  under- 
went a  purification.  Hence  the  day  was  called 
'AXait  /moral,  probably  the  conventional  phrase  by 
which  the  mysta  were  invited  to  assemble  for  the 
purpose.1*  Suidas1*  mentions  two  rivulets,  called 
fxirol,  as  the  place  to  which  the  mysta  went  in 
order  to  be  purified.  Of  the  third  day  scarcely  any- 
thing is  known  with  certainty ;  we  only  learn  from 


1.  (Steps.  Btx,  •.  t.  'AyfKi.)— J.  (Schol.  id  Arietoph,  Pint, 
646.)— 3.  (Schol.  ad  ArUtoph.,  L  ct— 4.  (nii,  «».)— 5.  (Plot , 
Dcmetr.,  to.)— 6.  (Suidai,  «.  t.  ■KrArrcf.)  —  7.  (Ariuoph, 
Acharo,  703,  with  thcichol.,  730,  i  ad  Paz,  303.—  Varro,D»  K« 
Rut,  ii,  4.— Plot,  Phoe.,  S8.)-«.  (Hatjch,  a. r.  'T6pay6f.- 
Polrem,  T,  17.)— 9.  (Seneca,  Qurst.  Nat.,  rii,  31.)— 10.  (Pint , 
Dcactr,  38.— Meoniae.  Eleuio,  c.  SI.)— II.  (Soidei,  a.  i.)- 
11  (Heajoh.,  a.  T.)— IS.  (Maiim.  Tyt ,  Dlaaert,  33,  lab  ne.  • 
Philottntt,  Vit.  Apolloa.,  it. .«.)— 14.  (Hrarcb,  a.  t.— P  jjrae. 
iil..  11.)— IS.  (i.  r.  *Pur»t-  Ccmpare  Pun,  i,  3H,  4  ».) 
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Clemens  of  Alexandrea1  that  it  was  a  day  of  fast- 
ing, and  that  in  the  evening  a  frugal  meal  was 
taken,  which  consisted  of  cakes  made  of  sesame  and 
honey.  Whether  sacrifices  were  offered  on  this 
day,  as  Meursius  supposes,  is  uncertain ;  but  that 
which  he  assigns  to  it  consisted  of  two  kinds  of 
sea-fist.  (rpiyAi?  and  (taivlc*),  and  of  cakes  of  barley 
grown  in  the  Rhanan  plain.'  It  may  be,  how- 
ever, that  this  sacrifice  belonged  to  the  fourth 
day,  on  which,  also,  the  KoXaBot  xdBo&ot  seems  to 
have  taken  place.  This  was  a  procession  with  a 
basket  containing  pomegranates  and  poppy-seeds ; 
it  was  carried  on  a  wagon  drawn  by  oxen,  and 
women  followed  with  small  mystic  cases  in  their 
hands.*  On  the  fifth  day,  which  appears  to  have 
been  called  the  torch-day  (ji  tuv  fapnaiuv  i/tipa), 
the  mystc,  led  by  the  dpafoiftor,  went  in  the  evening 
with  torches  to  the  Temple  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis, 
where  they  seem  to  have  remained  during  the  fol- 
lowing night.  This  rite  was  probably  a  symboli- 
cal representation  of  Demeter  wandering  about  in 
search  of  Persephone.  The  sixth  day,  called  Iac- 
chos,*  was  the  most  solemn  of  all.  The  statue  of 
Iaccbos,  son  of  Demeter,  adorned  with  a  garland  of 
myrtle,  and  bearing  a  torch  in  his  hand,  was  carried 
along  the  sacred  road*  amid  joyous  shouts  (Uucxi- 
(eiv)  and  songs,  from  the  Ceramicus  to  Eleusis.' 
This  solemn  procession  was  accompanied  by  great 
numbers  of  followers  and  spectators,  and  the  story 
related  by  Herodotus*  is  founded  on  the  supposition 
that  30,000  persons  walking  along  the  sacred  road 
on  this  occasion  was  nothing  uncommon.  During 
the  night  from  the  sixth  to  the  seventh  day,  the 
mystse  remained  at  Eleusis,  and  were  initiated  into 
the  last  mysteries  (imnreia).  Those  who  were 
neither  imm-at  nor  itiorai  were  sent  away  by  a 
nerald.  The  ir.;'st»  now  repeated  the  oath  of  se- 
crecy which  had  been  administered  to  them  at  the 
lesser  Eleusinia,  underwent  a  new  purification,  and 
then  they  were  led  by  the  mystagogus,  in  the  dark- 
ness of  night,  into  the  lighted  interior  of  the  sanctu- 
ary (jaTayuyia),  and  were  allowed  to  sea  (oiroy«'a) 
what  none  except  the  epopte  ever  haLeld.  The 
awful  and  horrible  manner  in  which  the  initiation 
is  described  by  later,  especially  Christian  writers, 
seems  partly  to  proceed  from  their  ignorance  of  its 
real  character,  partly  from  their  horror  and  aversion 
to  these  pagan  rites.  The  more  ancient  writers  al- 
ways abstained  from  entering  upon  any  description 
of  the  subject.  Each  individual,  after  his  initia- 
tion, is  said  to  have  been  dismissed  by  the  words 
«jyf,  tfiitaf,'  in  order  to  make  room  for  other  mystte. 
On  the  seventh  day  the  initiated  returned  to  Ath- 
ens, amid  various  kinds  of  raillery  and  jests,  espe- 
cially at  the  bridge  over  the  Cephisus,  where  they 
sat  down  to  rest,  and  poured  forth  their  ridicule  on 
those  who  passed  by.  Hence  the  words  yefvpifciv 
and  yc^vpiafio^.1'  These  aKumtara  seem,  like  the 
procession  with  torches  to  Eleusis,  to  have  been 
dramatical  and  symbolical  representations  of  the 
jests  by  which,  according  to  the  ancient  legend, 
Iarabe  or  Baubo  had  dispelled  the  grief  of  the  god- 
dess and  made  her  smile.  We  may  here  observe, 
that  probably  the  whole  history  of  Demeter  and 
Persephone  was  in  some  way  or  other  symbolically 
represented  at  the  Eleusinia.  Hence  Clemens  of 
Alexandres11  calls  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  a  "mys- 
tical drama."1*    The  eighth  day,  called  'EmSavpia, 


1.  (Pratrept.,  p.  18,  ed.  Potter.)— 8.  (Athen.,  -rii.,  p.  339.)—!. 
(Pant.,  i.,  SB,  i  8.)— 4.  (Callini.,  Hymn,  in  Cor.— Virg.,  Georg., 
J.,  185. — Monrriue,  1.  c,  c.  25.) — S.  (Heaych.,  i.  y.  "larxpv.y— 
6.  (Pint.,  Alcib.,  J4.— Etymol.  Mags.,  and  Said.,  i.  t.  'lepi 
*0Mf.)— 7.  (Arietoph...  Ran.,  SIS,  &c— Plut,  Fhocion,  28,  and 
Valcken  ad  Herod.,  tiii.,  65.)— 8.  (Compare  Pint.,  Thcnriat.)— S. 
(Heeych  ,•.».)— 10.(Strab.,ix.,c.2,  p.  248,  ed.  Tanchnitx.— S»l- 
llaa,  a.  t.  ri^upfsum— HesTch.,  a.  T.  TlQvpttTTal. — JElian,  H.  A., 
it.,  43.— MUller,  Hist.  Lit.  or  Greece,  p.  132.)— 11.  (Protrert.,  p. 
IS.  ad.  Potter.)- 12.  ( Vid.  Mullet  Hies.  Lit.  of  Gr.,  p.  267,  4c.) 
39(1 


was  a  kind  of  additional  day  for  those  who  by  soma 
accident  had  come  too  late,  or  had  been  prevented 
from  being  initiated  on  the  sixth  day.  It  was  sait! 
to  have  been  added  to  the  original  number  of  days, 
when  Asclepius,  coming  over  from  Epidaurus  to  be 
initiated,  arrived  too  late,  and  the  Athenians,  not  to 
disappoint  the  god,  added  an  eighth  day.1  TheniEth 
and  last  day  bore  the  namo  of  n-Xij/xo^o^i,"  from  a 
peculiar  kind  of  vessel  called  ie7uipoxoii,  which  is 
described  as  a  small  kind  of  nivAot.  Two  of  these 
vessels  were  on  this  day  filled  with  water  or  wine, 
and  the  contents  of  the  one  thrown  to  the  east,  and 
those  of  the  other  to  the  west,  while  those  who  per- 
formed this  rite  uttered  some  mystical  words. 

Besides  the  various  rites  and  ceremonies  de 
scribed  above,  several  others  are  mentioned,  but  it 
is  not  known  to  which  day  they  belonged.  Among 
them  we  shall  mention  only  the  Eleusinian  games 
and  contests,  which  Meursius  assigns  to  the  seventh 
day.  They  are  mentioned  by  Gellius,'  and  are  said 
to  have  been  the  most  ancient  in  Greece.  The 
prize  of  the  victors  consisted  in  ears  of  barley.*  It 
was  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  profanations 
of  the  Eleusinia  if,  during  their  celebration,  an  &ti- 
pot  came  as  a  suppliant  to  the  temple  (the  Eleu- 
sinion),  and  placed  his  olive-branch  (Uenipla)  in  it;* 
and  whoever  did  so  might  be  put  to  death  without 
any  trial,  or  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  thousand 
drachmas.  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  at  other 
festivals,  no  less  than  at  the  Eleusinia,  no  man, 
while  celebrating  the  festival,  could  be  seized  or  ar- 
rested for  any  offence.'  Lycorgus  made  a  law  that 
any  woman  using  a  carriage  in  the  procession  to 
Eleusis  should  be  fined  one  thousand  drachma}.* 
The  custom  against  which  this  law  was  directed 
seems  to  have  been  very  common  before.' 

The  Eleusinian  mysteries  long  survived  the  in- 
dependence of  Greece.  Attempts  to  suppress  them 
were  made  by  the  Emperor  Valentioiau,  but  he  met 
with  strong  opposition,  and  they  seem  to  have  con- 
tinued down  to  the  time  of  the  elder  Theodosius. 
Respecting  the  secret  doctrines  which  were  reveal- 
ed in  them  to  the  initiated,  nothing  certain  is  known. 
The  general  belief  of  the  ancients  was  that  they 
opened  to  man  a  comforting  prospect  of  a  future 
state.*  But  this  feature  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  originally  connected  with  these  mysteries,  and 
was  probably  added  to  them  at  the  period  which 
followed  the  opening  of  a  regular  intercourse  be- 
tween Greece  and  Egypt,  when  some  of  the  specu- 
lative doctrines  of  the  latter  country  and  the  East 
may  have  been  introduced  into  the  mysteries,  and 
hallowed  by  the  names  of  the  venerable  bards  of  the 
mythical  age.  This  supposition  would  also  account, 
in  some  measure,  for  the  legend  of  their  introduc- 
tion from  Egypt.  In  modern  times  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  mys- 
teries revealed  to  the  initiated,  but  the  results  have 
been  as  various  and  as  fanciful  as  might  be  expect- 
ed. The  most  sober  and  probable  view  is  that,  ac- 
cording to  which,  "  they  were  the  remains  of  a  wor. 
ship  which  preceded  the  rise  of  the  Hellenic  my- 
thology and  its  attendant  rites,  grounded  on  a  view 
of  nature  less  fanciful,  more  earnest,  and  better 
fitted  to  awaken  both  philosophical  thought  and  re- 
ligious feeling."1'  Respecting  the  Attic  Eleusinia, 
see  Meursius,  BUurinia,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1619. — St. 
Croix,  Rethereha,  Hitt.  et  Critiq.  ntr  la  Myatirt* 
du  Pagtmitme  (a  second  edition  was  published  in 
1817  by  Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  in  8  vols.,  Paris).— Oa- 

I.  (Philoatr.,  Vit.  Apoll.,  jr.,  6.— Pane.,  H.,  2ft,  v  7.)— t,  (Pol. 
lux,  Onom.,  x.,  74.— Athen.,  li.,  p.  408.)— S.  (it., SO.)— 4.  (Schol- 
ad  Find.,  01.,  ix.,  150.)-5.  (AimIoc,  De  Myet.,  p  S4.)— 6.  (De. 
moath.,  c.  Meid.,  p.  571.)— 7.  (Plut,  De  Cup  Dtr.,  ix.,  p.  S46V- 
.Elian,  V.  H.,  xiii..  240—6.  (Demoalh.,  c.  Meid,  p.  MS.)— ft. 
(Pind.,  Thren.,  p.  8,  ed.  BSckh.)  — 10.  (Thi  Wall,  Hint.  «i 
Greece,  ii.,  p.  140,  etc) 
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wsrofT,  Stud  tur  let  My  tire*  tPElauit,  3d  edition, 
Paris,  1816.— Wachsmuth,  HtU.  Alter.,  ii.,  3,  p.  349, 
Ac. — Creazer,  Symbol,  u.  Mythol.,  iv.,  p.  634,  &c. 

Eleuainia  were  also  celebrated  in  other  parts  of 
Greece  At  Ephesus  they  bad  been  introduced 
from  Athens.1  In  Laconia  they  were,  as  far  as  we 
know,  only  celebrated  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  an- 
cient town  of  Helos,  who,  on  certain  days,  carried 
a  wooden  statue  of  Persephone  to  the  Eleusinion, 
in  the  heights  of  Taygetus  *  Crete  had  likewise  its 
Eleneinia.' 

ELEUTHER'IA  ?EXtv6ipia,  the  feast  of  liberty), 
a  festival  which  the  Greeks,  after  the  battle  of  Pla- 
ten (479  B.C.),  instituted  in  honour  of  Zens  Eleu- 
therios  (the  deliverer).  It  was  intended  not  merely 
to  be  a  token  of  their  gratitude  to  the  god  to  whom 
they  believed  themselves  to  be  indebted  for  then- 
victory  over  the  barbarians,  but  also  as  a  bond  of 
union  among  themselves ;  for  in  an  assembly  of  all 
the  Greeks,  Aristides  carried  a  decree  that  delegates 
(icpoiovioi  nal  teapot)  from  all  the  Greek  states 
should  assemble  every  year  at  Plates  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Eleutheria.  The  town  itself  was  at 
the  same  time  declared  sacred  and  inviolable,  as 
bng  as  its  citizens  offered  the  annual  sacrifices 
which  were  then  instituted  on  behalf  of  Greece. 
Every  fifth  year  these  solemnities  were  celebrated 
with  contests  (ayini  ruv  'EXevSeplav),  in  which  the 
victors  were  rewarded  with  chaplets  (iyuv  yv/tvi- 
«df  art^avin,  r*V  The  annual  solemnity  at  Platss, 
which  continued  *o  be  observed  down  to  the  time 
of  Plutarch,'  was  this :  On  the  sixteenth  of  the 
month  of  Maimacterion,  a  procession,  led  by  a  trum- 
peter, who  blew  the  signal  for  battle,  marched  at 
daybreak  through  the  middle  of  the  town.  It  was 
followed  by  wagons  loaded  with  myrtle  booghs  and 
chaplets,  by  a  black  bull,  and  by  free  youths,  who 
carried  the  vessels  containing  the  libations  for  the 
dead.  No  slave  was  permitted  to  minister  on  this 
occasion.  At  the  end  of  this  procession  followed 
the  archon  of  Plates,  who  was  not  allowed  at  any 
other  time  during  bis  office  to  touch  a  weapon,  or 
to  wear  any  other  but  white  garments,  now  wear- 
ing a  purple  tunic,  and  with  a  sword  in  his  hand, 
and  also  bearing  an  urn,  kept  for  this  solemnity  in 
the  public  archive  {ypamiafvlaxiov).  When  the 
procession  came  to  the  place  where  the  Greeks  who 
had  fallen  at  Plates  were  buried,  the  archon  first 
washed  and  anointed  the  tombstones,  and  then  led 
the  bull  to  a  pyre  and  sacrificed  it,  praying  to  Zeus 
and  Hermes  Chthonios,  and  inviting  the  brave  men 
who  had  fatten  in  the  defence  of  their  country  to 
take  part  in  the  banquet  prepared  for  them.  This 
account  of  Plutarch*  agrees  with  that  of  Thucydi- 
des.'  The  latter,  however,  expressly  states  that 
dresses  formed  a  part  of  the  offerings,  which  were 
probably  consumed  on  the  pyre  with  the  victim. 
This  part  of  the  ceremony  seems  to  have  no  longer 
existed  in  the  days  of  Plutarch,  who  does  not  men- 
tion it  ;.and  if  so,  the  Plateaus  had  probably  been 
compelled  by  poverty  to  drop  it.' 

Eleutheria  was  also  tfie  name  of  a  festival  cele- 
brated in  Samoa,  in  honour  of  Eros.'       •  - 

ELUMEN'ION  {iVupiviov)  was  a  harbour  doty 
it  the  Peireus,  which,  according  to  a  fragment  of 
Supolis,"  had  to  be  paid  by  a  passenger  before  he 
•mtarked.  This  tax  appears  to  have  been  the  same 
j»  the  fiftieth,  or  two  per  cent.,  which  was  levied  on 
all  exports  and  imports ;  since  Pollux"  speaks  of  the 
Hhfuvtaral,  or  collectors  of  the  harbour  duty,  as 

I.  (Strabo,  xi».,  p.  161,  ed.  Taoehnitx.)— S.  (Pro.,  iii.,  SO,  ♦ 
t,  *e.>— J.  ( Tit.  Mnre.,  Elena.,  e.  33.)— 4.  (Stnbo,  ix_  p.  S88, 
•i.  IWhaitx.)— 5.  (AriatuL,  31.— PanV,  U™  S,  <>  4.)— 4.  (An*- 
IjaV.  19  and  31.1— 7.  (iii.,  98.)— 8.  (See  Tnirlwall'e  Hiet.  of 
Qmee,  ii.,  p.  343,  *c.~ Bflckh,  Expl.  Pind.,  p.  SOS,  and  »d 
Cup.  Imerip.,  i.,  p.  904.)— 9.  (Athen.,  xiii.,  p.  MS.)— 10.  (Pol- 
tax.  Onom,,  it.,  JO.) — 11.  (Oram.,  nii.,  S3.) 


the  same  persons  as  the  irevrnKoaroXoyo ,  or  collect 
ors  of  the  irevrr/rnxnT/.     (Vid.  P*ntkco«tk.) 

ELLOTIA  or  HELLOTIA  {'EUuna  or  'EUu 
rta),  a  festival  celebrated  at  Corinth  in  honour  oi 
Athena.' 

A  festival  of  the  same  name  was  celebrated  in 
Crete,  in  honour  of  Europa.  The  word  iXjUrrk, 
from  which  the  festival  derived  its  name,  was,  ac- 
cording to  Seleucus,"  a  myrtle  garland  twenty  yards 
in  circumference,  which  was  carried  about  in  the 
procession  at  the  festival  of  the  EUotia.' 

ELLYCH'NIUM  (iXkixyiov :  Attic,  QpvaXXic),  » 
wick.  Wicks  were  made  of  various  substances : 
1.  Principally  of  tow,  1. 1.,  the  coarser  fibres  of  flax 
(Stupa*) ;  3.  of  the  pith  of  the  rush,  tipvov,  whence 
the  Attic  term  dpvaXXic ;'  8.  of  the  narrow  woolly 
leaves  of  the  mullein  (dAqtu'f,  Avxvinc*),  the  use  of 
which  was  analogous  to  the  practice  of  the  Span- 
iards, who  now  make  wicks  of  the  slender  radical 
leaves  of  a  similar  plant,  Phlomis  Lychnitis,  Lin*. ;' 
4.  of  Asbestos. 

The  lamps  which  were  lighted  at  the  solemn  fes- 
tival celebrated  every  year  at  Sa'is  in  Egypt,  were 
small  open  vessels  (eptfyta),  filled  with  salt  and  oil. 
Into  this  the  wick  was  immersed,  and  the  flame 
burned  all  night  upon  the  surface.*  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  wicks  were  originally  and  very  com- 
monly used  in  this  manner.  It  was  a  great  im- 
provement when  the  vessel  containing  the  oil  was 
covered,  by  whioh  it  was  converted  into  a  propei 
lamp.  It  was  then  necessary  to  make  one  or  more 
round  holes  in  the  lamp,  according  to  the  numbei 
of  the  wicks  burned  in  it ;  and,  as  these  holes  were 
called,  from  an  obvious  analogy,  /tvKTijpec  or  uOfai, 
literally,  nostrils  or  nozzles,*  the  lamp  was  called  Si- 
/tvfot,  rp//iwfof,  or  jroAv/wfof,  in  reference  to  the 
same  distinction1'  (Polymyxo*  lucerna11).  In  an  epi- 
gram of  Callimacbos,  a  woman  dedicates  to  Serapts 
a  lamp  with  twenty  nozzles  (tUooi  pirate  itXotovn 

As  we  learn  from  Aristophanes,  thrifty  persons 
used  to  chide  those  who  wasted  the  oil  either  bv 
using  a  wick  which  was  thicker  than  necessary,1* 
or  by  pushing  the  wick  forward  so  as  to  increase 
the  flame.1'  Moreover,  in  the  latter  of  these  passa- 
ges, the  boy  advances  the  wick  by  pushing  it  with 
his  finger,  as  he  might  do  when  the  oil  was  contain- 
ed in  an  open  vessel.  In  a  proper  lamp  it  was  drawn 
ont  by  an  instrument  contrived  for  the  purpose, 
"  Et  producit  am  suipas  humore  carentes."14  The 
bronze  lamps  found  in  ancient  sepulchres,  besides 
exhibiting  all  the  varieties  depending  on  the  number 
of  holes  or  nozzles,  have  sometimes  attached  to  them 
by  a  chain  the  needle  which  served  to  trim  the  wick 

The  fungus-shaped  excrescences  which  form  on 
the  top  of  the  wick  {jiiKtirtc,  fungi)  were  thought 
to  indicate  rain.1' 

•ELMINS  or  HELMINS  (ftyivc  or  ftytvc). 
"  Standing  alone,  this  term  is  applied  to  intestinal 
worms  in  general.  The  Ifytvf  wXiraa  is  the  Te- 
nia lata.  Theophrastus1'  says  it  is  congenital  in 
some  countries,  as  Egypt.  The  medical  authors 
describe  the  Draeuneuliu,  or  Guinea  Worm,  which 
the  Greeks  call  dpan&vTiov,  and  the  translators  of 
the  Arabians  Vena  medinensu.""  Thus  far  Adams. 
"The  word  Elmint,"  observes  Griffith,  "which  is 


1.  (Schol.  in  Pind.,  Ol.,  I  ii.,  SB.— Athon..  it.,  p.  678.— Ety 
moL  Mag.,  a.  v.  'EAAuric .)—  J.  (ap.  Athen.,  1.  c)— 3.  (Compare 
HeiTch.,  and  Etrmol.  Mag..  >.  t.  'EAXurfa.)  — 4.  (Plin.,  II.  N., 
ziz.,  3. — lea.,  xlii.,  3 ;  xliti.,  17.)— 5.  (Schol.  in  Ariatoph.,  Nub., 
».)—«.  (Dioaoor.,  ir.,  104.— PKn.,  H.  N.,»r.,74.)— 7.  (Cuttia, 
Boa.  Mag.,  99».)~8.  (Herod.,  ii.,  OS.)— 9.  (Ariatoph.,  Ecolea., 
5.)— 10.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  ri.,  18 ;  x.,  98.— Atheueoa,  xr.,  87,81 ) 
— 1 1.  (Martial,  »v,  41.)— IS.  (Nub.,  M.)— 13.  (Tea  ...  349-33*.) 
— 14.  iVirg,  Moret.,  II.) — IS.  (AriaUrJi,Vear^x*t»M.— Cal- 
lim..  Frag.,  47,  p.  433,  ed.  Emeati.— JLrat.,  Dioi.,  978.— Aries- 
Anu.,  303.)— 18.  (B.  P.,  ix.,  S3.)— 17.  (Galen,  Do  loc.  AoV- 
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frequently  employed  by  Hippocrates  in  many  of  bis 
works,  and,  among  others,  in  his  General  Treatise 
on  Diseases,  was  applied  by  him  to  those  animals 
which  are  at  present  known  under  the  denomination 
of  intestinal  worms,  of  which  he  was  acquainted 
with  but  a  small  number  of  species.  Aristotle  has 
employed  it  in  the  same  manner,  as  well  as  ./Elian, 
every  tune  that  he  speaks  of  the  substances  which 
are  used  to  rid  dogs  of  the  worms  to  which  they 
are  subject.  The  Latin  authors,  and  Pliny  among 
the  rest,  have  restricted  the  word  lumbricus  to  the 
intestinal  worms,  and  have  rendered  the  three  Greek 
denominations  (axuhii,  eiXai,  and  iXjuvt)  by  a  sin- 
gle one,  that  of  vermes,  from  which  it  has  happened 
that  the  moderns  have  been  led  into  the  same  con- 
fusion by  the  word  worm,  which,  as  well  as  the 
French  word  vers,  is  evidently  derived  from  the 
Latin."1 

•ELOPS  (&oy>),  a  species  of  harmless  Serpent 
mentioned  by  Nicander.  Belon  says  it  is  called  La- 
vhiale  in  Lemnos.' 

•EL'YMUS  (iXv/ioc),  a  species  of  Grain.  The  IX- 
iuot  of  Hippocrates  is,  according  to  Dierbach,  the 
Panicum  Itaiicum;  while  that  of  Dioscorides  is,  ac- 
cording to  Sprengel,  the  Panicum  Miltiaceum.  Panic 
is  a  plant  of  the  millet  kind.' 

EMANCIPATIO  was  an  act  by  which  the  patria 
potestas  was  dissolved  in  the  lifetime  of  the  parent, 
and  it  was  so  called  because  it  was  in  the  form  of  a 
sale  (mancipatio).  By  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Ta- 
ties  it  was  necessary  that  a  son  should  be  sold 
three  times  in  order  to  be  released  from  the  pa- 
ternal power,  or  to  be  sui  juris.  In  the  case  of 
daughters  and  grandchildren,  one  sale  was  suffi- 
nient.  The  father  transferred  the  son  by  the  form 
of  a  sale  to  another  person,  who  manumitted  him, 
upon  which  he  returned  into  the  power  of  the  father. 
This  was  repeated,  and  with  the  like  result.  After 
a  third  sale,  the  paternal  power  was  extinguished, 
but  the  son  was  resold  to  the  parent,  who  then  man- 
umitted him,  and  so  acquired  the  rights  of  a  patron 
ever  his  emancipated  son,  which  would  otherwise 
have  belonged  to  the  purchaser  who  gave  him  his 
final  manumission. 

The  following  clear  and  satisfactory  view  of 
emancipatio  is  given  by  a  German  writer :  "  The 
patria  potestas  could  not  be  dissolved  immediately 
by  manumissio,  because  the  patria  potestas  must  be 
viewed  as  an  imperium,  and  not  as  a  right  of  prop- 
erty, like  the  power  of  a  master  over  his  slave. 
Now  it  was  a  fundamental  principle  that  the  patria 
potestas  was  extinguished  by  exercising  once  or 
thrice  (as  the  case  might  be)  the.  right  which  the 
pater  familias  possessed  of  selling,  or,  rather,  pledg- 
ing his  child.  Conformably  to  this  fundamental 
principle,  the  release  of  a  child  from  the  patria  po- 
testas was  clothed  with  the  form  of  a  mancipatio, 
effected  once  or  three  times.  The  patria  potestas 
was  indeed  thus  dissolved,  though  the  child  was  not 
yet  free,  but  came  into  the  condition  of  a  nexus. 
Consequently,  a  manumissio  was  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  mancipatio,  in  order  that  the  proper 
object  of  the  emancipatio  might  be  attained.  This 
manumissio  must  take  place  once  or  thrice,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  In  the  case  when  the  man- 
vmissio  was  not  followed  by  a  return  into  the  patria 
potestas,  the  manumissio  was  attended  with  impor- 
tant consequences  to  the  manumissor,  which  con- 
sequences ought  to  apply  to  the  emancipating  party. 
Accordingly,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  that  the 
decisive  manumission  should  be  made  by  the  eman- 
cipating party ;  and  for  that  reason,  a  remancipatio, 


1.  (Oriffitli'i  Curier,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  S9.)— S.  (Adams,  Append., 
a.  t.)— 1.  (Theophrut.,  H.  P.,Tiii.,  10.— DioKor.,  ii.,  ISO.— Ad- 
a»,  Append.,  s  r.) 
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which  preceded  the  final  manumissio,  was  a  pan  « 
the  form  of  emancipatio."1 

The  legal  effect  of  emancipation  was  to  dissolve 
all  the  rights  of  agnatic  The  person  emancipated 
became,  or  was  capable  of  becoming,  a  pater  famil 
ias  ;  and  all  the  previously  existing  relations  of  ag- 
natio  between  the  parent's  familia  and  the  emanci 
pated  child  ceased  at  once.  But  a  relation  analo- 
gous to  that  of  patron  and  freedman  was  formed 
between  the  person  who  gave  the  final  emancipa- 
tion and  the  child,  so  that  if  the  child  died  without 
children  or  legal  heirs,  or  if  he  required  a  tutor  or 
curator,  the  rights  which  would  have  belonged  to 
the  father  if  he  had  not  emancipated  the  child,  were 
secured  to  him  as  a  kind  of  patronal  right,  in  case 
he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  secure  to  himself 
the  final  manumission  of  the  child.  Accordingly, 
the  father  would  always  stipulate  for  a  remancipa- 
tio from  the  purchase:  •  this  stipulation  was  the 
pactum  fiduciee. 

The  emancipated  child  could  not  take  any  part 
of  his  parent's  property  as  heres,  in  case  the  parent 
died  intestate.  This  rigour  of  the  civil  law  ( juris 
imquitates')  was  modified  by  the  praetor's  edict, 
which  placed  emancipated  children,  and  those  who 
were  in  the  parent's  power  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
on  the  same  footing  as  to  succeeding  to  the  intes- 
tate parent's  property. 

The  Emperor  Anastasius  introduced  the  practice 
of  effecting  emancipation  by  an  imperial  rescript.' 
Justinian  enacted  that  emancipation  should  be  ef- 
fected before  a  magistrate ;  and  by  an  edict  (ex  eiio- 
to  pratoris),  the  parent  had  still  the  same  rights  to 
the  property  (bona)  of  the  emancipated  person  that 
a  patron  had  to  the  bona  of  his  freedman.  But  ho 
still  allowed,  what  was  probably  the  old  law,  a  fa- 
ther to  emancipate  a  grandson  without  emancipa- 
ting the  son,  and  to  emancipate  the  son  without 
emancipating  the  grandson,  or  to  emancipate  them 
all.  Justinian,  also,*  did  not  allow  a  parent  to 
emancipate  a  child  against  his  will,  though  it  seems 
that  this  might  be  done  by  the  old  law,  and  that  the 
parent  might  so  destroy  all  the  son's  rights  of  agna- 
tion. 

The  Emperor  Anastasius  allowed  an  emancipa- 
ted child  (under  certain  restrictions)  to  succeed  to 
the  property  of  an  intestate  brother  or  sister,  which 
the  prtetor  bad  not  allowed ;  and  Justinian  put  an 
emancipated  child  in  all  respects  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  one  not  emancipated,  with  respect  to  such 
succession. 

An  emancipatio  effected  a  capitis  diminutio,  in 
consequence  of  the  servile  character  (senilis  cause) 
into  which  the  child  was  brought  by  such  act.* 

EMANSOR.    (Vid.  Dmibtoe.) 

EMBAS  (fy<&ir),  a  shoe  worn  by  men,'  which  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  Aristophanes'  and  other 
Greek  writers.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
common  kind  of  shoe  worn  at  Athens  (tireXit  vtto- 
tivfia*).  Pollux*  says  that  it  was  invented  by  the 
Thracians,  and  that  it  was  like  the  low  cothurnus. 
The  ifitac  was  also  worn  by  the  Boeotians,"  and 
probably  in  other  parts  of  Greece." 

EMBATEIA  (k/i6aTeia).  In  Attic  law  this  word 
(like  the  corresponding  English  one,  entry)  was  used 
to  denote  a  formal  taking  possession  of  real  prop- 
erty. Thus,  when  a  son  entered  upon  the  land  left 
liim  by  his  father,  he  was  said  ifiSartvetv,  or  ,3a<JiJ- 


1.  (TJnterholzner,  Zeitschrift,  ii.,  139:  "Von  den  Jbrmea  da 
Manumissio  per  Vindictam  and  der  Emancipatio.'') — S.  (Gain*, 
Hi.,  15.)— S.  (Cod.  viii.,  tit.  49,  t  «.)—«.  (Nor.,  89,  c  11.)— • 
(Oaiue,  i.,  MS.  dec— Dig.  1,  tit.  7.— Cod.  ri.,  tit.  57,  •.  IS ;  viii 
tit.  4»,  «.  8.— Inst.,  i.,  tit.  11 ;  iii.,  tit.  S.— DiAsen,  Uebersicht, 
*c,  p.  S78.)— «.  (Suidas,  s.  ».)— 7.  (Equiu,  SSI,  8(19,  87S-— 
EecL,  114,  8M,  Ac.)— 8.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  iii.,  83.— Compart 
bans,  Do  Dicsxw.  Herod.,  94.)— 8  (1.  c.)— 10.  (Ilarod,  \.,  19*  | 
—11.  (Becker  ChariM-.,  a.,  p.  S7S.) 
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a»  tJr  ru  iroTpua,  and  thereupon  he  became  eeited, 
•f  possessed  of  bis  inheritance.  If  any  one  dis- 
turbed him  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  property,  with 
an  intention  to  dispute  the  title,  he  might  maintain 
an  action  of  ejectment,  icjoittijr  iiict).  Before  entry 
he  could  not  maintain  snch  action.  'EfovAij  is  from 
ifiXXttv,  an  old  word,  signifying  to  eject.  The  sup- 
posed ejectment,  for  which  the  action  was  brought, 
was  a  mere  formality.  The  defendant,  after  the 
plaintiff's  entry,  came  and  turned  him  off,  ifvytv  U 
rift  fK-  This  proceeding  (called  Ifayiryi)  took 
place  quietly,  and  in  the  presence  of  witnesses ;  the 
defendant  then  became  a  wrong-doer,  and  the  plain- 
tiff was  in  a  condition  to  try  the  right 

All  this  was  a  relict  of  ancient  times,  when,  be- 
fore writs  and  pleadings,  and  other  regular  process- 
es were  invented,  parties  adopted  a  ruder  method, 
and  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  There  was 
then  an  actual  ouster,  accompanied  often  with  vio- 
lence and  breach  of  the  peace,  for  which  tbe  person 
in  the  wrong  was  not  only  responsible  to  the  party 
injured,  but  was  also  punishable  as  a  public  offend- 
er. Afterward,  in  the  course  of  civilization,  violent 
remedies  became  useless,  and  were  discontinued ; 
yet  the  ceremony  of  ejecting  was  still  kept  up  as  a 
form  of  law,  being  deemed  by  lawyers  a  necessary 
foundation  of  the  subsequent  legal  process.  Thus 
at  Rome,  in  the  earlier  times,  one  party  used  to 
summon  the  other  by  the  words  "  ex  jure  te  manum 
comet  turn  voce,"  to  go  with  him  to  thejand  in  dis- 
pute, and  (in  the  presence  of  the  prstor  and  others) 
turn  him  out  by  force.  Afterward  this  was  chan- 
ged into  the  symbolical  act  of  breaking  a  clod  of 
earth  upon  the  land,  by  which  the  person  who  broke 
intimated  that  be  claimed  a  right  to  deal  with  the 
land  as  he  pleased.  We  may  observe,  also,  that 
the  English  action  of  ejectment  in  this  respect  re- 
sembles the  Athenian,  that,  although  an  entry  by 
the  plaintiff;  and  an  muter  of  htm  by  the  defendant 
are  supposed  to  have  taken  place,  and  are  consider- 
ed necessary  to  support  the  action,  yet  both  entry 
and  outer  are  mere  fictions  of  law. 

These  proceedings  by  entry,  ouster,  etc.,  took 
piece  also  at  Athens  in  case  of  resistance  to  an  ex- 
ecution ;  when  the  defendant,  refusing  to  give  up 
the  land  or  the  chattel  adjudged,  or  to  pay  tbe  dam- 
ages awarded  to  the  plaintiff  by  the  appointed  time, 
and  thus  being  vretptjfiepot,  «•  «•,  the  time  having  ex- 
pired by  which  he  was  bound  to  satisfy  the  judg- 
ment, the  plaintiff  proceeded  to  satisfy  himself  by 
seizure  of  the  defendant's  lands.  This  he  certainly 
might  do,  if  there  were  no  goods  to  levy  upon ; 
though  whether  it  was  lawful  in  all  cases  does  not 
appear.  The  Athenian  laws  had  made  no  provision 
for  putting  the  party  who  succeeded  in  possession 
of  his  rights ;  he  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  levy  ex- 
ecution himself,  without  tbe  aid  of  a  ministerial  of- 
ficer, or  any  other  person.  If,  in  doing  so,  he  en- 
countered opposition,  he  bad  no  other  remedy  than 
the  ifjovXiK  tUti,  which  (if  the  subject-matter  was 
land)  must  have  been  grounded  upon  his  own  pre- 
vious entry.  The  action  could  be  brought  against 
any  one  who  impeded  him  in  his  endeavour  to  get 
possession,  as  well  as  against  the  party  to  tbe  for- 
mer suit.  The  cause  of  Demosthenes  against  One- 
tor  was  this :  Demosthenes  having  recovered  a 
lodgment  against  Aphobus,  proceeded  to  take  his 
tanas  in  execution.  Onetor  claimed  th  an  as  mort- 
gagee, and  turned  him  out  (ifttytv),  whereupon  De- 
mosthenes, contending  that  the  mortgage  was  col- 
lusive and  fraudulent,  brought  the  KoiXw  iUn, 
which  is  called  rfimj  irpdr  'Ov^ropa,  because  the  pro- 
ceeding is  «*  rem,  and  collateral  to  another  object, 
rather  than  a  direct  controversy  between  the  parties 
in  the  cause.  The  consequence  to  tbe  defendant, 
if  he  failed  in  the  action  of  ejectment,  was,  that  (be- 


sides his  liability  to  tbe  plaintiff)  he  was,  as  a  pas- 
lie  offender,  condemned  to  pay  to  the  treasury  a 
stun  equal  to  the  damages,  or  to  the  value  of  the 
property  recovered  in  the  first  action.  While  this 
remained  unpaid  (and  we  may  presume  it  could  not 
be  paid  without  also  satisfying  the  party),  he  became, 
as  a  state  debtor,  subject  to  the  disabilities  of&rtpUt.' 

EMBLEMA  (IfiBXripa,  l/iirattjfia),  an  inlaid  ornj 
merit.  Tbe  art  of  inlaying  (i?  rtxvri  i/inaumxi') 
was  employed  in  producing  beautiful  works  of  two 
descriptions,  viz. :  1st,  Those  which  resembled  our 
marquetry,  ooule,  and  Florentine  mosaics ,  and,  Silly, 
those  in  which  crusts  (cnuta),  exquisitely  wrought 
in  bas-relief,  and  of  precious  materials,  were  fasten- 
ed upon  the  surface  of  vessels  or  other  pieces  of  fur- 
niture. 

To  productions  of  the  former  class  we  may  refer 
all  attempts  to  adorn  the  walls  and  floors  of  houses 
with  the  figures  of  flowers  and  animals,  or  with  any 
other  devices  expressed  upon  a  common  ground  by 
the  insertion  of  variously-coloured  woods  or  mar- 
bles, all  of  which  were  polished  so  as  to  be  brought 
to  a  plain  surface.  To  such  mosaics  Lucilius  al- 
ludes' when  he  compares  the  well-connected  words 
of  a  skilful  orator  to  the  small  pieces  (Ueterula) 
which  compose  the  "  emUema  vermiculatum"  of  at 
ornamental  pavement.  In  the  time  of  Pliny,  these 
decorations  for  the  walls  of  apartments  had  become 
very  fashionable  *  Seneca  makes  mention  of  sil- 
ver inlaid  with  gold  among  the  luxuries  of  his  day.' 
(Vid.  Chhysbndktj..) 

To  the  latter  class  of  productions  belonged  the 
cups  and  plates  which  Verres  obtained  by  violence 
from  the  Sicilians,  and  from  which  he  removed  ths 
emblems  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  set  in  gold 
instead  of  silver.'  These  must  have  been  riveted 
with  nails,  or  in  some  other  way.  They  were  reck- 
oned exceedingly  valuable  as  works  of  first-rate  art- 
ists, and  some  of  them  were,  moreover,  esteemed 
sacred,  being  the  figures  of  the  penates  and  house- 
hold gods  of  the  proprietors.  Alhensus,  in  descri- 
bing two  Corinthian  vases,7  distinguishes  between 
the  emblems  in  bas-relief  (xpoarvxa)  which  adorned 
the  body  and  neck  of  each  vessel,  and  the  figures  in 
high  relief  (■xepi+avi)  TtropvivfUva  foa)  which  were 
placed  upon  its  brim.  An  artist,  whose  business  it 
was  to  make  works  ornamented  with  emblems,  was 
called  "  crustarius.'" 

EME1UTI  was  the  name  given  to  those  Roman 
soldiers  who  had  served  out  their  time,  and  had  ex- 
emption (vacaiio)  from  military  service.  The  usual 
time  of  service  was  twenty  years  for  the  legionary 
soldiers,  and  sixteen  for  the  praetorians.'  At  the 
end  of  their  period  of  service  they  received  a  boun- 
ty or  reward,  either  in  lands  or  money,  or  in  both. 
Dion  Cassius"  states  that  it  was  arranged  by  Au- 
gustus that  a  praetorian  should  receive  5000  drach- 
mas (20,000  sesterces),  and  a  legionary  3000  (12,000 
sesterces).  Caligula  reduced  tbe  bounty  of  the  lat- 
ter to  6000  sesterces."1  *  We  find  this  bounty  called 
justa  militia  commoda,"  commoda  minimum,"  and 
also  emcrilum.1* 

EME'RITUM.    (Vii.  Emkbiti.) 

EMISSAIUUM,  an  artificial  channel  formed  to 
carry  off  any  stagnant  body  of  water  (unit  mqut 
emittilur),  like  the  sluices  in  modern  use." 

Some  works  of  this  kind  are  among  the  most  re- 
markable efforts  of  Roman  ingenuity.  Remains 
still  exist  to  show  that  the  lakes  Trasimene,  Albano, 


I.  (Meitr,  Alt.  Pror.,  p.  874.  400,  748.)— t,  (Athraaraa,  si. 
76,  p.  488.)— 3.  («p.  Cic.  De  Out.,  iii.,  43.)— 4.  (H.  N.,  nn , 
1.)— 4.  (Eptat,  5.)-«.  (Cic-..  ll.Verr.,  ir.,  17.  »-«.)— 7.  <», 
30,  p.  !».)— 8.  (Plin.,  H.  ft.,  xxxiii.,  1*.)—  0.  (Dion  Cm*.,  I* 
M.— Twit.,  Ann.,  i„  78.)- 10.  (1.  c)— 11.  (Sn«t.,  C*l.,  44.)- 
11.  (Soot.,  Vitall.,  19.)— 13.  (Soot.,  Cal.,  44.)— 14.  (Dig.  49,  tit 
16,  n.  3,  »  8, 12  ;  «.  5,  tj  7.— rid.  Lipiitu,  Eicurau  «d  TMrt. 
Ann.,  i.,  17  ;— 15.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  nriii.,  11.— Cic.  nd  ttm.,  xr>.. 
la.) 
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Nemi,  and  Fucino  were  all  drained  by  means  of 
enutiaria,  the  last  of  which  is  still  nearly  perfect, 
and  open  to  inspection,  having  been  partially  clear- 
ed by  the  present  King  of  Naples.  Julius  Caesar  is 
said  to  have  first  conceived  the  idea  of  this  stupen- 
dous undertaking,1  which  was  carried  into  effect  by 
the  Emperor  Claudius.' 

The  following  account  of  the  works,  from  obser- 
vations on  the  spot,  will  give  some  idea  of  their  ex- 
tent and  difficulties.  The  circumference  of  the  lake, 
including  the  bays  and  promontories,  is  about  thirty 
miles  in  extent.  The  length  of  the  emissary,  which 
lies  nearly  in  a  direct  line  from  the  lake  to  the  Riv- 
er Liris  (Garigliano),  is  something  more  than  three 
miles.  The  number  of  workmen  employed  was 
30,000,  and  the  time  occupied  in  the  work  eleven 
years.'  For  more  than  a  mile  the  tunnel  is  carried 
under  a  mountain,  of  which  the  highest  part  is  1000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  and  through  a  stra- 
tum of  rocky  formation  (camelian)  so  hard  that  ev- 
ery inch  required  to  be  worked  by  the  chisel.  The 
remaining  portion  runs  through  a  softer  soil,  not 
much  below  the  level  of  the  earth,  and  is  vaulted  in 
brick.  Perpendicular  openings  (putei)  are  sunk  at 
various  distances  into  the  tunnel,  through  which 
the  excavations  were  partly  discharged ;  and  a  num- 
ber of  lateral  shafts  (cunieuli),  some  of  which  sep- 
arate themselves  into  two  branches,  one  above  the 
other,  are  likewise  directed  into  it,  the  lowest  at  an 
elevation  of  five  feet  from  the  bottom.  Through 
these  the  materials  excavated  were  also  carried 
out.  Th'-ir  object  was  to  enable  the  prodigious 
multitude  of  30,000  men  to  carry  on  their  opera- 
tio-iS  at  the  same  time  without  incommoding  one 
another.  The  immediate  mouth  of  the  tunnel  is 
eonK)  distance  from  the  present  margin  of  the  lake, 
whicii  space  is  occupied  by  two  ample  reservoirs, 
intended  to  break  the  rush  of  water  before  it  enter- 
ed the  emissary,  connected  by  a  narrow  passage,  in 
which  were  placed  the  sluices  (cjritlomium).  The 
mouth  of  the  tunnel  itself  consists  of  a  splendid 
archway  of  the  Doric  order,  nineteen  feet  high  and 
nine  wide,  formed  out  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  re- 
sembling in  construction  the  works  of  the  Claudian 
aqueduct.    That  through  which  the  waters  dis- 


r.  (Sort.,  Jot.,  44.)— t.  (Twit..  Ana.,  xii.,  ST.)— I.  (Suet, 
land , «!.— Oimptni  Kin.,  H.  N.,  xixri.,  J4,  ♦  11.) 
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charged  themselves  into  the  Liris  was  more  simpk 
and  is  represented  in  the  preceding  woodcut.  Ths 
river  lies  in  a  ravine  between  the  arch  and  fore- 
ground, at  a  depth  of  60  feet  below,  and,  conse-  ( 
quentty,  cannot  be  seen  in  the  cut.  The  small 
aperture  above  the  embouchure  is  one  of  the  cuni- 
euli above  mentioned. 

It  appears  that  the  actual  drainage  was  relin- 
quished soon  after  the  death  of  Claudius,  eitlhs: 
from  the  perversity  of  Nero,  as  the  words  of  Pliny1 
seem  to  imply,  or  by  neglect ;  for  it  was  reopened 
by  Hadrian.* 

EMMHNOI  A1KAI  (fc?tsvo<  ducat)  were  suiti 
which  were  not  allowed  to  be  pending  above  4 
month.  This  regulation  was  not  introduced  till  af- 
ter the  date  of  Xenophon's  treatise  on  the  revenue, 
in  which  it  was  proposed  that  a  more  rapid  prog- 
ress should  be  allowed  to  commercial  suits,'  and  4 
appears  to  have  been  first  established  in  the  time 
of  Philip.4  It  was  confined  to  those  subjects  which 
required  a  speedy  decision  ;  and  of  these  the  most 
important  were  disputes  respecting  commerce  (<■/*• 
iroputai  iUat'),  which  were  heard  during  the  six 
winter  months  from  Boedromion  to  Munychion,  so 
that  the  merchants  might  quickly  obtain  their  rights 
and  sail  away  ;*  by  which  we  are  not  to  understand, 
as  some  have  done,  that  a  suit  could  bo  protracted 
through  this  whole  time,  but  it  was  necessary  thai 
it  should  be  decided  within  a  month.1 

All  causes  relating  to  mines  (/teraXXtKai  dinat) 
were  also  hi/tr/voi  Si/tat  ;•  the  object,  as  Bockh  re- 
marks,' being,  no  doubt,  that  the  mine  proprietoi 
might  not  be  detained  too  long  from  his  business. 
The  same  was  the  case  with  causes  relating  to  Ipa- 
vot1'  (vid.  Eranoi)  ;  and  Pollux11  includes  in  the 
list  suits  respecting  dowry,  which  are  omitted  by 
Harpocration  and  Suidas. 

*EMP"ETRUM  (Ipxtrpov),  a  plant,  about  which 
botanical  writers  are  still  undecided.  Stephens  and 
Hardouin  call  \XPerce-jnerre;  but  if  by  it  I  hey  mean 
the  AlchemUU  srvensis  of  Hooker,  which  is  often 
called  Perce-jrierre,  or  Parsley-breakstone,  its  char- 
acters, according  to  Adams,  are  by  no  means  suita- 
ble to  the  l/merpov  of  Dioscorides.  The  conjecture 
of  Ceesalpinus,  which  Sprengel  adopts,  namely,  that 
it  was  a  species  of  Salsola,  is,  according  to  the  same 
writer,  much  more  probable.  Fee,  however,  de- 
clares against  this  opinion  without  giving  any  one 
in  its  place.  Pliny  says  of  it,  "Empetros,  quam 
nottri  aUeifragam  vocant,"  &c.,  identifying  it  with 
the  Calcifraga.11 

EMPHROU'ROI  (t/i+povpot),  from  tywpa,  was 
the  name  given  to  the  Spartan  citizens  during  the 
period  in  which  they  were  liable  to  military  service." 
This  period  lasted  to  the  fortieth  year  from  man- 
hood (if  ?%),  that  is  tojjay,  to  the  sixtieth  year 
from  birth ;  and  during  this  time  a  man  could  not 
go  ont  of  the  country  without  permission  from  the 
authorities." 

EMPHYTEUSIS  (Ipjvrevoit,  literally,  an  "in- 
planting")  is  a  perpetual  right  in  a  piece  of  land 
that  is  the  property  of  another :  the  right  consists 
in  the  legal  power  to  cultivate  it,  and  treat  it  as  our 
own,  on  condition  of  cultivating  it  properly,  and 
paying  a  fixed  sum  (canon,  pernio,  reditu*)  to  the 
owner  (dommu)  at  fixed  times.  The  right  is  found- 
ed on  contract  between  the  owner  and  the  lessee 


1  (H.  N.,  xxxri.,  M, « 11.) — ■.  (8pert.,  Hidr.,  «.)—!.  Ten, 
Da  Vec*,  *.)  — 4.  (Or.  de  Halonn.,  p.  78,  *».)—&  (Pollux, 
Onom.,  Tiii.,  01,  101.— Harpocrat.  and  Said.,  e.  t.  "Epiiir»i  Ai- 
mi.)  — «.  (Demoeth.,  c  Ap«t.,  p.  »00,  3.)  — 7.  (Bockh,  PubL 
Earn,  of  Athena,  i.,  p.  70.)— 8.  (Demoeth.,  c  Pantcn.,  9M,  17.) 
— 9.  ("  On  the  Silver  Minee  of  Lanrion,"  Publ.  Econ.  of  Athena, 
ii.,  p.  4810—10.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  Tiii.,  101.—  Harpocrat.  and 
SoidT,  1.  C>— U.  (1.  O— 1».  (Dloaoor.,  tr.,  178.— Plin.,  H.  N, 
zxrii., ».— Adame,  Append.,  a.  v.)— IS.  (Xen.,  Rep.  Lac., ».,  7.) 
—14.  (bocT.,  Buair.,  p.  *J5,  where  waViaof,  according  to  M01U 
Dor.,  in.,  IS,  1 1,  ia  etidently  pot  for  L,fc».po$.) 
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emphytema,  and  the  land  is  called  ager  vectigalis 
or  eraphyteuticarius.  It  was  long  doubted  whether 
this  was  a  contract  of  baying  and  selling,  or  or  let- 
ting and  'hiring,  till  the  Emperor  Zeno  gave  it  a 
definite  character,  and  the  distinctive  name  of  con- 
tractus emphyteuticarius. 

The  Ager  Vectigalis  is  first  distinctly  mentioned 
about  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  the  term  is  applied 
to  lands  which  were  leased  by  the  Roman  state,  by 
towns,  by  ecclesiastical  corporations,  and  by  the 
vestal  virgins.  In  the  Digest  mention  only  is  made 
of  lands  of  towns  so  let,  with  a  distinction  of  them 
into  agri  vectigales  and  non  vectigales,  according  as 
the  lease  was  perpetual  or  not ;  but  in  either  case 
the  lessee  had  a  real  action  (uriZti  in  rem  actio)  for 
Ike  protection  of  his  rights,  even  against  the  owner. 

The  term  Emphyteusis  first  occurs  in  the  Digest. 
The  Prtedia  Emphyteutic^  are  also  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Theodosian  and  Justinian  Codes;  but 
they  are  distinguished  from  the  agri  vectigales. 
Justinian,  however,  put  the  emphyteusis  and  the 
ager  vectigalis  on  the  same  footing ;  and  in  the  case 
of  an  emphyteusis  (whether  the  lessor  was  a  com- 
munity or  an  individual),  the  law  was  declared  to  be 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  leases  of  town  property. 
This  emphyteusis  was  not  ownership :  it  was  a  jus 
in  re  only,  and  the  lessee  is  constantly  distinguished 
from  the  owner  (dominus).  Yet  the  occupier  of  the 
ager  vectigalis  and  the  emphyteuta  had  a  juristical 
possessio ;  a  kind  of  inconsistency,  which  is  ex- 
plained by  Savigny,  by  showing  that  the  ager  vecti- 
galis was  formed  on  the  analogy  of  the  ager  publi- 
cum and  though  there  were  many  differences  be- 
tween them,  there  was  nothing  inconsistent  in  the 
notion  of  possession,  as  applied  to  the  public  land, 
being  transferred  to  the  ager  vectigalis  as  a  modified 
form  of  the  ager  publicus. 

Though  the  emphyteuta  had  not  the  ownership 
*f  the  land,  he  had  an  almost  unlimited  right  to  the 
(W.joyment  of  it,  unless  there  were  special  agree- 
ments limiting  his  right.  He  could  sell  his  interest 
in  the  land  after  giving  notice  to  the  owner,  who 
had  the  power  of  choosing  whether  he  would  buy 
the  land  at  the  price  which  the  purchaser  was  will- 
ing to  give.  But  the  lessee  could  not  sell  his  inter- 
est to  a  person  who  was  unable  to  maintain  the 
property  in  good  condition.  The  lessee  was  bound 
to  pay  all  the  public  charges  and  burdens  which 
might  fall  on  the  land,  to  improve  the  property,  or, 
at  least,  not  to  deteriorate  it,  and  to  pay  the  rent 
regularly.  In  case  of  the  lessee's  interest  being 
transferred  to  another,  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  price,  or 
of  the  value  of  the  property,  when  the  nature  of  the 
transfer  did  not  require  a  price  to  be  fixed,  was  pay- 
able to  the  owner  on  the  admission  of  the  emphy- 
teuta, and  which,  as  a  general  rule,  was  payable  by 
him.  The  heredes  of  the  emphyteuta  were  not  lia- 
ble to  such  payment. 

The  origin  of  the  Emphyteusis,  as  already  stated, 
was  by  contract  with  the  owner  and  by  tradition ; 
or  the  owner  might  make  an  emphyteusis  by  his 
last  will.  It  might  also,  perhaps,  in  certain  cases, 
be  founded  on  prescription. 

The  right  of  the  emphyteuta  might  cease  in  sev- 
eral ways :  by  surrender  to  the  dominus,  or  by  dy- 
m i  without  heirs,  in  which  case  the  emphyteusis 
reverted  to  the  owner.  He  might  also  lose  his  right 
by  injuring  the  property,  by  non-payment  of  his  rent 
or  the  public  burdens  to  which  the  land  was  liable, 
by  alienation  without  notice  to  the  dominus,  inc. 
In  buch  cases  the  dominus  could  take  legal  measures 
•or  recovering  the  possession.' 

EMPITtlCl  i'EfiircipiKoi),  an  ancient  medical  sect. 
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so  called  from  the  word  ifiimpla  because  they  prt> 
fessed  to  derive  their  knowledge  from  aperient* 
only,  and  in  this  particular  set  themselves  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Dogmatici.  {Vid.  Dosmatioi.)  Sera- 
pion  of  Alexandres,  and  Philinus  of  Cos,  are  regard- 
ed as  the  founders  of  this  school,  in  the  third  cen- 
tury B.C.  The  arguments  by  which  the  Dogmatici 
supported  their  opinions,  as  summed  up  by  Celsus.1 
are  given  under  that  head  ;  those  of  the  Empiric! 
are  thus  stated  by  tbe  same  author:  "  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who,  from  experience,  styled  themselves 
Empirici,  admit,  indeed,  the  evident  causes  as  ne- 
cessary, but  affirm  the  inquiry  after  tbe  occult 
causes  and  natural  actions  to  be  fruitless,  because 
Nature  is  incomprehensible.  And  that  these  things 
cannot  be  comprehended,  appears  from  the  contro- 
versies among  those  who  have  treated  concerning 
them,  there  being  no  agreement  found  here,  either 
among  the  philosophers  or  physicians  themselves ; 
for  why  should  one  believe  Hippocrates  rather  than 
Herophilus  ?  or  why  him  rather  than  Asclepiades  1 
That  if  a  man  inclines  to  determine  his  judgment 
by  reasons  assigned,  the  reasons  of  each  of  them 
seem  not  improbable ;  if  by  cures,  all  of  them  have 
restored  the  diseased  to  health ;  and,  therefore,  we 
should  not  deny  credit  either  to  the  arguments  or 
to  the  authority  of  any  of  them.  That  even  the 
philosophers  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  greatest 
physicians,  if  reasoning  could  make  them  so ;  where- 
as it  appears  that  they  have  abundance  of  words,  and 
very  little  skin  in  the  art  of  healing.  They  say,  also, 
that  the  methods  of  practice  differ  according  to  the 
nature  of  places ;  thus  one  method  is  necessary  at 
Rome,  another  in  Egypt,  and  another  in  Ganl.  That 
if  the  canses  of  distempers  were  the  same  in  all  pla- 
ces, the  same  remedies  ought  to  be  used  every- 
where. That  often,  too,  the  causes  are  evident, 
as,  for  instance,  in  a  lippitude  (or  ophthalmia)  or  a 
wound ;  and,  nevertheless,  the  method  of  cure  does 
not  appear  from  them :  that  if  the  evident  cause 
does  not  suggest  this  knowledge,  much  less  can  the 
other,  which  is  itself  obscure.  Seeing,  then,  this 
last  is  uncertain  and  incomprehensible,  it  is  much 
better  to  seek  relief  from  things  certain  and  tried ; 
that  is,  from  such  remedies  as  experience  in  the 
method  of  caring  has  taught  us,  as  is  done  in  all 
other  arts ;  for  that  neither  a  husbandman  nor  a  pi- 
lot is  qualified  for  his  business  by  reasoning,  but 
by  practice.  And  tt.at  these  disquisitions  have  no 
connexion  with  medicine,  may  be  inferred  from  this 
plain  facj,  that  physicians,  whose  opinions  in  these 
matters  have  been  directly  opposite  to  one  another, 
have,  notwithstanding,  equally  restored  their  pa- 
tients to  health ;  that  their  success  was  to  be  as- 
cribed to  their  having  derived  their  methods  of  cure, 
not  from  the  occult  causes  or  the  natural  actions, 
about  which  they  were  divided,  but  from  experi- 
ments, according  as  they  had  succeeded  in  the  course 
of  their  practice.  That  medicine,  even  in  its  infan- 
cy, was  not  deduced  from  these  inquiries,  but  from 
experiments :  for  of  the  sick  who  had  no  physicians, 
some,  from  a  keen  appetite,  had  immediately  taken 
food  in  the  first  days  of  their  illness,  while  others, 
feeling  a  nausea,  had  abstained  from  it,  and  that  tbe 
disorder  of  those  who  had  abstained  was  more  alle- 
viated ;  also  some,  in  the  paroxysm  of  a  fever,  had 
taken  food,  others  a  little  before  it  came  on,  and 
others  after  its  remission ;  and  that  it  succeeded 
best  with  those  who  had  done  it  after  the  removal 
of  the  fever :  in  the  same  manner,  some  used  a  full 
diet  in  the  beginning  of  a  disease,  others  were  ab- 
stemious ;  and  that  those  grew  worse  who  had  eaten 
plentifully.  These  and  the  like  instances  daily  oc- 
curring, that  diligent  men  observed  attentively  what 
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method  generally  answered  best,  and  afterward  be- 
gan to  prescribe  the  same  to  the  sick.  That  this  was 
the  rise  of  the  art  of  medicine,  which,  by  the  frequent 
recorery  of  some  and  the  death  of  others,  distin- 
guishes what  is  pernicious  from  what  is  salutary ; 
and  that,  when  the  remedies  were  found,  men  began 
to  discourse  about  the  reasons  of  them.  That  med- 
icine was  not  invented  in  consequence  of  their  rea- 
soning, but  that  theory  was  sought  for  after  the  dis- 
covery of  medicine.  They  ask,  too,  whether  reason 
prescribes  the  same  as  experience,  or  something 
different :  if  the  same,  they  infer  it  to  be  needless  j 
if  different,  mischievous.  That  at  first,  however, 
there  was  a  necessity  for  examining  remedies  with 
the  greatest  accuracy,  but  now  they  are  sufficiently 
ascertained;  and  that  we  neither  meet  with  any 
new  kind  of  disease,  nor  want  any  new  method  of 
cure.  That  if  some  unknown  distemper  should  oc- 
cur, the  physician  would  not  therefore  be  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  occult  things,  but  he  would 
presently  see  to  what  distemper  it  is  most  nearly 
allied,  and  make  trial  of  remedies  like  to  those  which 
have  often  been  successful  in  a  similar  malady,  and 
by  the  resemblance  between  them  would  find  some 
proper  cure.  For  tbey  do  not  affirm  that  judgment 
is  not  necessary  to  a  physician,  and  that  an  irra- 
tional animal  is  capable  of  practising  this  art,  but 
that  those  conjectures  which  relate  to  the  occult 
things  are  of  no  use,  because  it  is  no  matter  what 
causes,  but  what  removes  a  distemper ;  nor  is  it  of 
any  importance  in  what  manner  the  distribution  is 
performed,  but  what  is  easiest  distributed :  whether 
concoction  fails  from  this  cause  or  that,  or  whether 
it  be  properly  a  concoction,  or  only  a  distribution  ; 
nor  are  we  to  inquire  how  we  breathe,  but  what  re- 
lieves a  difficult  and  slow  breathing ;  nor  what  is 
the  cause  of  motion  in  the  arteries,  but  what  each 
kind  of  motion  indicates.  That  these  things  are 
known  by  experience ;  that  in  all  disputes  of  this 
kind  a  good  deal  may  be  said  on  both  sides,  and, 
therefore,  genius  and  eloquence  obtain  the  victory  in 
the  dispute ;  but  diseases  are  cured,  not  by  eloquence, 
but  by  remedies ;  so  that  if  a  person  without  any 
eloquence  be  well  acquainted  with  those  remedies 
that  have  been  discovered  by  practice,  be  will  be  a 
much  greater  physician  than  one  who  has  cultivated 
his  talent  in  speaking  without  experience.  That 
these  things,  however,  which  have  been  mentioned 
are  only  idle ;  but  what  remains  is  also  cruel,  to  cut 
open  the  abdomen  and  prtecordia  of  living  men,  and 
make  that  art,  which  presides  over  the  health  of 
mankind,  the  instrument,  not  only  of  inflictiilg  death, 
but  of  doing  it  in  the  most  horrid  manner;  especial- 
ly if  it  be  considered  that  some  of  those  things 
which  are  sought  after  with  so  much  barbarity  can- 
not be  known  at  all,  and  others  may  be  known  with- 
out any  cruelty ;  for  that  the  colour,  smoothness, 
softness,  hardness,  and  such  like,  are  not  the  same 
in  a  wounded  body  as  they  were  in  a  sound  one ; 
and,  farther,  because  these  qualities,  even  in  bodies 
that  have  suffered  no  external  violence,  are  often 
changed  by  fear,  grief;  hunger,  indigestion,  fatigue, 
and  a  thousand  other  inconsiderable  disorders, 
which  makes  it  much  more  probable  that  the  inter- 
nal parts,  which  are  far  more  tender,  and  never  ex- 
posed to  the  light  itself,  are  changed  by  the  severest 
wounds  and  mangling.  And  that  nothing  can  be 
more  ridiculous  than  to  imagine  anything  to  be  the 
same  in  a  dying  man,  nay,  one  already  dead,  as  it  is 
in  a  living  person ;  for  that  the  abdomen,  indeed, 
may  be  opened  while  a  man  breathes,  but  as  soon 
as  the  knife  has  reached  the  preecordia,  and  the 
transverse  septum  is  cut,  which,  by  a  kind  of  mem- 
brane, divides  the  upper  from  the  lower  parts  (and 
by  the  Greeks  is  called  the  diaphragm— Stdfyayua), 
the  man  immediately  expires,  and  thus  the  pr»j- 


cordia  and  all  the  viscera  never  come  to  the  view 
of  the  butchering  physician  till  the  man  is  dead ; 
and  they  must  necessarily  appear  as  those  of  a  dead 
person,  and  not  as  they  were  while  he  lived ;  and 
thus  the  physician  gains  only  the  opportunity  of  mur- 
dering a  man  cruelly,  and  not  of  observing  what  are 
the  appearances  of  the  viscera  in  a  living  person.  U, 
however,  there  can  be  anything  which  can  be  ob- 
served in  a  person  that  yet  breathes,  chance  often 
throws  it  in  the  way  of  such  as  practise  the  healing 
art ;  for  that  sometimes  a  gladiator  on  the  stage,  a 
soldier  in  the  field,  or  a  traveller  beset  by  robbers, 
is  so  wounded  that  some  internal  part,  different  is 
different  people,  may  be  exposed  to  view ;  and  thus 
a  prudent  physician  finds  their  situation,  position, 
order,  figure,  and  the  other  particulars  he  wants  to 
know,  not  by  perpetrating  murder,  but  by  attempting 
to  give  health ;  and  learns  by  compassion  that  which 
others  had  discovered  by  horrid  cruelty.  That  for 
these  reasons  it  is  not  necessary  to  lacerate  even  dead 
bodies ;  which,  though  not  cruel,  yet  may  be  shock- 
ing to  the  sight,  since  most  things  are  different  in 
dead  bodies ;  and  even  the  dressing  of  wounds  shows 
all  that  can  be  discovered  in  the  living."1 

Such  were  the  arguments  by  which  they  support- 
ed their  opinions  in  favour  of  experience,  of  which 
they  reckoned  three  sorts,  viz. :  Observation  (nj/wj- 
aic)  or  Autopsy  (avroVi'a),  History  (iaropia),  and 
Analogy,  or  the  substitution  of  a  similar  thing  {ji  tov 
6/toiov  furuSaatf),  which  they  called  "  the  Tripod  of 
Medicine"  (tijv  rpUtoAa  rys  larptKijc').  They  gave  the 
name  of  Observation  or  Autopsy  to  that  which  had 
been  noticed  by  each  individual  for  himself  while 
watching  what  took  place  in  the  course  of  an  illness, 
and  was  the  result  of  his  own  remarks  on  the  signs 
and  causes  of  the  disease,  and  also  on  the  result  of 
different  modes  of  treatment.  What  they  called 
History  was  a  collection  of  observations  made  by 
others,  and  afterward  put  in  writing.  Analogy,  or 
the  substitution  of  one  thing  for  another,  was  what 
they  had  recourse  to  when  they  had  to  treat  a  new 
malady,  and  could  not  profit  either  by  their  own  ex- 
perience or  that  of  others.  In  these  and  similar 
cases  they  selected  their  plan  of  treatment,  by  com- 
paring the  unknown  disease  with  that  which  most 
resembled  it.  Their  opinions  may  be  found  at  great- 
er length  in  Le  Clerc's  or  Sprengel's  History  of  Med- 
icine. The  latter  remarks  that  "  their  principles 
exhibit  the  most  evident  proofs  of  their  great  saga- 
city and  sound  judgment,  and  that  they  were  more 
animated  by  the  true  genius  of  medicine  than  the 
greater  part  of  their  predecessors,  who  had  given 
themselves  up  to  vague  theories."  However,  their 
rejection  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pathology  as 
useless  studies,  would,  of  course  (at  least  in  the 
opinion  of  modern  physicians),  prevent  their  ever 
attaining  any  higher  rank  than  that  of  clever  exper- 
imentalists, though  it  must  not  be  denied  that  ma 
teria  medica  is  indebted  to  them  for  the  discovery  oi 
the  properties  of  many  valuable  drugs. 

Besides  Philinus,  the  names  of  the  following 
physicians  of  this  sect  have  been  preserved :  Sera- 
pion,  who  is  said  by  Celsus*  to  have  been  their 
founder,  Apollonius,*  Glaucias,*  Heraclides  of  Ta- 
rentum,*  Bacchius  of  Tanagra,  Zeuxis,'  Menodotus 
of  Nicomedia,*  Theodas  or  Theudas  of  Laodicea,' 
Sextus,"  Dionysius,"  Crito,"  Herodotus  of  Tarsus, 
Satuminus,"  Callicles,  Diodorus,  Lycus,14  jEschri- 
on,"  Philippus,  Marcellus,  and  Plinius  Valerianus. 


1.  (Fntrore'i  translation.) — t.  (Galea,  De  Subfignr.  Empir., 
eap.  IS,  p.  68.)— 3  (Da  Madic,  in  Piwfct.)— i.  (Ibid.)— ».  (Ibid  I 
—4.  (Ibid.)— 7.  (Galen,  Comment,  in  Aphor.  Hippocr.,  lam 
xriii.,  p.  187,  ed  Kuhn.)~8.  (Diog.  Laert.,  ix.,  IS,  tea.  7,  • 
1 16.)—  0.  (Ibid.)— 10.  (Ibid.)— II.  (Galen,  De  Medicare.,  etc 
loooe,  v.,  7.)— IS.  (Id.,  De  Subfignr.  Empir.)—  IS.  (Dieg.  U 
art.,  1.  c)— 14.  (Galen.  De  Meth.  Med.,  ii.,  7,  p.  MS.'— li  >M 
Da  Simpl.  Medicam.  Facnlt.,  n.,  24,  p.  Sid.) 
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With  respect  to  Bacch  js,  however,  it  should  be 
mentioned,  that  Kiibn1  considers  the  passage  in 
Galen,  which  seems  to  class  him  among  the  Empir- 
ic!, to  be  corrupt.  None  of  these  have  left  any 
works  behind  them  except  Sextos,  Marcellus,  and 
Plinius  Valerianus,  a  few  of  whose  writings  are 
still  extant.  The  sect  existed  a  long  time,  as  Mar- 
cellus  lived  in  the  fourth  century  A.D. ;  it  appears 
also  to  have  maintained  its  reputation  as  long  as  its 
members  remained  true  to  their  original  principles; 
and  it  was  only  when  they  began  to  substitute  ig- 
norant and  indiscriminate  experiments  for  rational 
and  philosophical  observation  that  the  word  Empiric 
sank  into  a  term  of  reproach.  A  parallel  has  been 
drawn  between  the  worst  part  of  the  system  of  the 
ancient  Empirici  and  the  modern  Homoeopathists 
by  Franc.  Ferd.  Brisken,  in  an  inaugural  dissertation 
entitled  "  Philinus  et  Hahnemannus,  seu  Veteris 
Sectie  Empirics;  cum  Hodiema  Secta  Homoeopa- 
thies Comparatio,"  8vo,  Berol,  1834,  p.  36. 

*EMPIS  (ipirlt),  a  species  of  insect,  often  con- 
founded with  the  kuvoiji,  or  Gnat.  Schneider  thinks 
the  term  is  more  properly  applicable  to  certain  spe- 
cies of  Tipula.  "  The  Tipula  eulkiformii,"  observes 
Adams,  "  is  very  like  the  gnat ;  it  would,  then,  ap- 
pear to  correspond  to  the  ^nri'f  of  the  Greeks."* 

EMPORICAI  DICAI  (i/iiropual  iixat).  (Vid. 
Emporium.) 

EMPOTUUM  (rd  i/mopiov),  a  place  for  wholesale 
trade  in  commodities  carried  by  sea.  The  name  is 
sometimes  applied  to  a  seaport  town,  but  it  prop- 
erly signifies  only  a  particular  place  in  such  a  town. 
Thus  Amphitryo  says  that  he  had  looked  for  a  per- 
son, 

"  Apud  emporium,  alque  in  maccllo,  in  paUutra  atque 
in  font, 

In  medicinut,  in  taiutrinit,  apud  omnit  adit  *«v 
era*."* 
The  word  is  derived  from  l/uropof,  which  signifies 
In  Homer  a  person  who  sails  as  a  passenger  in  a 
■hip  belonging  to  another  person;4  but  in  later 
writers  it  signifies  the  merchant  or  wholesale  deal- 
er, and  differs  from  Kdm/Xoc,  the  retail  dealer,  in 
that  it  is  applied  to  the  merchant  who  carries  on 
commerce  with  foreign  countries,  while  the  naiey- 
Xo$  purchases  his  goods  from  the  l/iiropoc,  and  retails 
them  in  the  market-place  (4  oi  KanyXouc  icaXoi/iev 
rot?  irpdf  {tvyv  Tt  nai  irpuatv  oiaKovovvrac,  ISpvfie- 
votf  h>  uyopd,  rove  di  irXavfJTac  M  raf  irofetf  iftxo- 

At  Athens,  it  is  said*  that  there  were  two  kinds 
of  emporia,  one  for  foreigners  and  the  other  for 
natives  (fevtnov  and  &otikov),  but  this  appears 
doubtful.'  The  emporium  at  Athens  was  nnder 
the  inspection  of  certain  officers,  who  were  elected 
annually  (brt/icXrrral  rod  t/inopiov).  (Vid.  Epime- 
Lrrs.) 

EMTI  ET  VENDITI  ACTIO.  The  seller  has 
an  actio  venditi,  and  the  buyer  has  an  actio  emti, 
upon  the  contract  of  sale  and  purchase.  Both  of 
them  are  actiones  directs,  and  their  object  is  to 
obtain  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  resulting 
from  the  contract. 

E'MTIO  ET  VENDITIO.  The  contract  of  buy- 
ing and  selling  consists  in  the  buyer  agreeing  to 
ffve  a  certain  sura  of  money  to  the  seller,  and  the 
seller  agreeing  to  give  to  the  buyer  some  certain 
thing  for  his  money.  After  the  agreement  is  made, 
the  buyer  is  bound  to  pay  bis  money,  even  if  the 
thing  which  is  the  object  of  purchase  should  be  ac- 


I.  (Addtvren.  Mi  Blench.  Madicor.  Voter,  a  Jo.  A.  Fabricio,  hi 
**»L  Omv.  xiti.,  Exhibitnn,  4to,  Lfra.,  18S6.)  -  %  (Ariatot-  H. 
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cidentally  destroyed  before  it  is  delivered ;  and  the 
seller  must  deliver  the  thing  with  all  its  intermedi- 
ate increase.  The  seller  mi  st  also  warrant  a  food 
title  to  the  purchase  (vid.  Evicno),  and  he  must 
also  warrant  that  the  thing  has  no  concealed  de- 
fects, and  that  it  has  all  the  good  qualities  which 
he  (the  seller)  attributes  to  it.  It  was  with  a  view 
to  check  frauds  in  sales,  and  especially  in  the  sales 
of  slaves,  that  the  seller  was  obliged,  by  the  edict 
of  the  curule  tediles  (vid.  Edictom),  to  inform  the 
buyer  of  the  defects  of  any  slave  offered  for  sale : 
"  Qui  mandpia  vendunt,  certiore*  faciant  tmtore* 
quod  marbi  vitiique,"  ice,1  In  reference  to  this 
part  of  the  law,  in  addition  to  the  usual  action  ari- 
sing from  the  contract,  the  buyer  had  against  the 
seller,  according  to  the  circumstances,  an  actio  ex 
stipulatu,  redhibitoria,  and  qiianti  minoris.  Horace, 
in  his  Satires,*  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
epistle  of  the  second  book,  alludes  to  the  precau- 
tions to  be  taken  by  the  buyer  and  seller  of  a  slave 
ENCAUSTICA.  (Vid.  Pictdea.) 
ENCLE-MA  (triAtiita).  ( Vid.  Dice,  p.  868.) 
ENCTE-MA  (tyimitm).  ( Vid.  Emctesis.) 
ENCTE'SIS  (tyicTtiott)  was  the  right  of  possess- 
ing landed  property  and  houses  (lyKrqoic  yfr  «ai 
oUlat)  in  a  foreign  country,  which  was  frequently 
granted  by  one  Greek  state  to  another,  or  to  separ- 
ate individuals  of  another  state.'  'EyxT^uara  were 
such  possessions  in  a  foreign  country,  and  are  op- 
posed by  Demosthenes*  to  Krhfiara,  possessions  in 
one's  own  country.'  The  term  tyicrr/fiara  was  also 
applied  to  the  landed  property  or  houses  which  an 
Athenian  possessed  in  a  different  %<o?  from  that 
to  which  he  belonged  by  birth,  and,  with  respect  to 
such  property,  he  was  called  tytticrqiUvot:  whence 
we  find  Demosthenes'  speaking  of  oi  itiudrai  icai  oi 
tyKtKTtiiuvoi.  For  the  right  of  holding  property  in 
a  (%cof  to  which  be  did  not  belong,  he  had  to  pay 
such  o%iof  a  tax,  which  is  mentioned  in  inscription* 
under  the  name  of  tyKTtiTucip.'' 

ENCTETIKON  (tytnTrotov)-  (  Vid.  Ekcteiii.) 
ENDEIXIS  (lvieiit()  properly  denotes  a  prose- 
cution instituted  against  such  persons  as  were  al- 
leged to  have  exercised  rights  or  held  offices  while 
labouring  under  a  peculiar  disqualification.  Among 
these  are  to  be  reckoned  state  debtors,  who,  during 
their  liability,  sat  in  court  as  dioasts,  or  took  any 
other  part  in  public  life ;  exiles,  who  had  returned 
clandestinely  to  Athens  ;  those  that  visited  holy 
places  after  a  conviction  for  impiety  (iaiScia) ;  and 
all  such  as,  having  incurred  a  partial  disfranchise- 
ment (uTtfiia  Kara  npoarafiv),  presumed  to  exercise 
their  forbidden  functions  as  before  their  condemna- 
tion. Besides  these,  however,  the  same  form  of 
action  was  available  against  the  chairman  of  the 
proedri  (imoTdnK ),  who  wrongly  refused  to  take  the 
votes  of  the  people  in  the  assembly  ;•  against  mal- 
efactors, especially  murderers  (which  Schomann 
thinks  was  probably  the  course  pursued  when  the 
time  for  an  apogoge  had  been  suffered  to  elapse), 
traitors,  ambassadors  accused  of  malversation,' 
and  persons  who  furnished  supplies  to  the  enemy 
during  war."  The  first  step  taken  by  the  prosecu- 
tor was  to  lay  his  information  in  writing,  also  called 
tvictfif,  before  the  proper  magistrate,  who  might  be 
the  archon  or  king  archon,  or  one  of  the  thesmothe- 
te,  according  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  informa- 
tion ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  malefactor  (xaKovpyot) 
being  the  accused  person,  the  Eleven  were  the 
officers  applied  to.  (Vid.  Eleven,  The.)  It  then 
became  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  to  arrest  or  hold 


1.  (Dig.  SI,  tit.  10—3.  (ii.,  S,  S8S.)— 3.  (Demoeth.,  Do  Cor, 
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?.  87,  7.)— 6.  (Vateken.  ad  Herod.,  t.,  S3.)— «.  (c  PolycL,  • 
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In  oafl  tl.o  person  criminated,  and  take  the  usual 
steps  for  bringing  him  to  trial.  There  is  great  ob- 
scurity as  to  the  result  of  condemnation  in  a  prose- 
cution of  this  kind.  Heraldus*  ridicules  the  idea 
that  it  was  invariably  a  capital  punishment.  The 
accuser,  if  unsuccessful,  was  responsible  for  bringing 
a  malicious  charge  Nw&ovc  hitifcuc  imtvdwaf). 

ENDROMIS  {evipofiic),  a  thick,  coarse  blanket, 
manufactured  in  Gaul,  and  called  "  endromis"  be- 
cause these  who  had  been  exercising  in  the  stadium 
(h  tpo/uf)  threw  it  over  them  to  obviate  the  effects 
of  sudden  exposure  when  they  were  heated.  Not- 
withstanding its  coarse  and  shaggy  appearance,  it 
was  worn  on  other  occasions  as  a  protection  from 
the  cold  by  rich  and  fashionable  persons  at  Rome.' 
Ladies  also  put  on  an  endromis  of  a  finer  descrip- 
tion {endromidas  Tyrias*)  when  they  partook,  as 
they  sometimes  did,  of  the  exercises  of  the  pales- 
tra. Moreover,  boots  (vid.  Cothurnus)  were  called 
ivipofiiitt  on  account  of  the  use  of  them  in  running.* 

ENTJYMA  frtv/w).    (Vid.  Ahictus.) 

ENECH'YRA  (Mx»pa).  In  private  suits  at 
Athens,  whether  tried  by  a  court  of  law  or  before 
an  arbitrator,  whenever  judgment  was  given  against 
a  defendant,  a  certain  period  was  at  the  same  time 
fixed  (h  irpoOtofiia),  before  the  expiration  of  which 
tt  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  comply  with  the 
verdict.  In  default  of  doing  so  he  became  virepn- 
fiepos,  or  over  the  day,  as  it  was  called,  and  the 
plaintiff  was  privileged  to  seize  upon  (HijiaoOai)  his 
goods  and  chattels  as  a  security  or  compensation 
for  non-compliance.'  The  property  thus  taken  was 
called  -hixupa,  and  slaves  were  generally  seized 
before  anything  else.7  This  "  taking  in  execution" 
was  usually  left  to  the  party  who  gained  the  suit, 
and  who,  if  he  met  with  resistance  in  making  a 
seizure,  had  his  remedy  in  a  dUti  t^ovXtic ;  if  with 
personal  violence,  in  a  6'ua)  alulae.*  On  one  occac 
sion,  indeed,  we  read  of  a  public  officer  (imtpiTVS- 
irapa  rijc  'ifttw)  being  taken  to  assist  in,  or,  perhaps, 
to  he  a  witness  of  a  seizure ;  but  this  was  in  a  case 
where  public  interests  were  concerned,  and  conse- 
quent upon  a  decision  of  the  /SovAjJ.'  The  same 
oration  gives  an  amusing  account  of  what  English- 
men would  consider  a  case  of  "  assault  and  tres- 
pass," committed  by  some  plaintiffs  in  a  defendant's 
house,  though  the  amount  of  damages  which  had 
been  given  (v  KaradUt))  was,  according  to  agree- 
ment, lying  at  the  bank  {inl  ry  rpairify),  and  there 
awaiting  their  receipt. 

It  seems  probable,  though  we  are  not  aware  of  its 
being  expressly  so  stated,  that  goods  thus  seized 
were  publicly  sold,  and  that  the  party  from  whom 
they  were  taken  could  sue  his  opponent,  perhaps  by 
a  iiiai  /ftu&pc  for  any  surplus  which  might  remain 
after  all  legal  demands  were  satisfied.  No  seizure 
of  this  sort  could  take  place  during  several  of  the 
religious  festivals  of  the  Athenians,  such  as  the 
Dtonysia,  the  Lenaea,  dec.  They  were,  in  fact,  dies 
mm  in  Athenian  law." 

ENGTfE  (tyyvri),  bail  or  sureties,  were  in  very 
frequent  requisition,  both  in  the  private  and  public 
affairs  of  the  Athenians.  Private  agreements,  as, 
for  instance,  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  arbitrators," 
or  that  the  evidence  resulting  from  the  application 
of  torture  to  a  slave  should  be  conclusive,"  were 
corroborated  by  the  parties  reciprocally  giving  each 
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other  sureties ;  and  the  same  took  place  generally 
in  all  money-lending  or  mercantile  transactions, 
and  was  invariably  necessary  when  persons  under- 
took to  farm  tolls,  taxes,  or  other  public  property. 

In  judicial  matters,  bail  or  sureties  were  provided 
upon  two  occasions :  first,  when  it  was  requisite 
that  it  should  be  guarantied  that  the  accused  should 
be  forthcoming  at  the  trial ;  and,  secondly,  whei. 
security  was  demanded  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
award  of  the  court.  In  the  first  case,  bail  was  very 
generally  required  when  the  accused  was  other 
than  an  Athenian  citizen,  whether  the  action  were 
public  or  private ;  but  if  of  that  privileged  class, 
upon  no  other  occasion  except  when  proceeded 
against  by  way  of  Apagoge,  Endeixis,  Ephegesis,  oi 
Eisangelia.  Upon  the  last-mentioned  form  being 
adopted  in  a  case  of  high  treason,  bail  was  not  ac- 
cepted. 1  he  technical  word  for  requiring  bail  of 
an  accused  person  is  Kareyyvpv,  that  for  becoming 
surety  in  such  case,  hteyyv&oOai.  Surety  of  the 
other  kind  was  demanded  at  the  beginning  of  a  suit 
upon  two  occasions  only :  first,  when  a  citizen  as- 
serted the  freedom  of  a  person  detained  in  slavery 
by  another;  and,  secondly,  when  a  litigant,  who 
had  suffered  judgment  to  go  by  default  before  the 
arbitrator  (<)«nrr/n?f),  had  recommenced  his  action 
within  the  given  time  (jaj  oiaa  oV*»).  After  the 
judgment,  security  of  this  kind  was  required  in  all 
mercantile  and  some  other  private  causes ;  and 
state  debtors,  who  had  been  sentenced  to  remain  in 
prison  till  they  had  acquitted  themselves  of  their 
liabilities,  were,  by  a  law  of  Timocrates,'  allowed 
to  go  at  large  if  they  could  provide  three  sureties 
that  the  money  should  be  paid  within  a  limited  pe- 
riod. If  the  principal  in  a  contract  made  default, 
the  surety  was  bound  to  make  it  goo-J,  or,  if  he  re- 
fused to  do  so,  might  be  attacked  by  an  kyyvticdUq, 
if  such  action  were  brought  within  a  twelvemonth 
after  the  obligation  was  undertaken.'  If,  however, 
a  person  accused  in  a  public  action  by  one  of  the 
forms  above  mentioned  failed  to  appear  to  take  his 
trial,  his  bail  became  liable  to  any  punishment  that 
such  person  had  incurred  by  contempt  of  court ; 
and,  consistently  with  this,  it  appears,  from  a  pas- 
sage in  Xenopbon,'  that  the  law  allowed  the  bail 
to  secure  the  person  of  the  accused  by  private  con- 
finement.* 

EITTHZ  AIKH.     (Vid.  Enote.) 

♦EN'HYDRUS  Ihvipoc),  in  all  probability  the 
Otter,  or  Lutra  vulgaris.  "Schneider  makes  the 
hvdplc  of  Aristotle  to  be  the  same.  Schneider  and 
Gesner  agree  that  the  Auraf  of  the  same  Greek 
writer  must  have  been  the  same  as  the  twdpoc,  al- 
though he  wishes  to  distinguish  them  from  one  an- 
other."* That  the  Musttla  Lutra  is  the  tvvtpi(  ap- 
pears evident  from  the  Mosaic  of  Praeneste,  accord- 
ing to  Sibthorp.  One  of  the  Romaic  names  of  the 
Otter,  piipa,  is  very  similar  to  the  Polish  Wydra.' 

ENOI'KIOT  AIKH  (tvoiriov  SUti).  An  action 
brought  (like  our  trespass  for  mesne  profits  after  a 
successful  action  of  ejectment)  to  recover  the  rents 
withheld  from  the  owner  during  the  period  of  his 
being  kept  out  of  possession.  If  the  property  re- 
covered were  not  a  house,  but  land  (in  the  more 
confined  sense  of  the  word),  the  action  for  rents 
and  profits  was  called  KapnoS  SIkij.  It  seems,  from 
the  language  of  the  grammarians,  that  these  actions 
could  be  brought  to  try  the  title  to  the  estate,  as 
well  as  for  the  above-mentioned  purpose.  Perhaps 
both  the  tenement  and  the  intermediate  profits 
might  be  recovered  by  one  suit,  but  the  proceeding 
would  be  more  hazardous,  because  a  failure  in  one 
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part  of  the  demand  would  involve  tha  loss  of  the' 
whole  cause.  Thus  the  title  of  a  party  to  the  land 
itself  might  have  expired,  as,  for  instance,  where  he 
held  under  a  lease  for  a  term ;  yet  he  would  be  en- 
titled to  recover  certain  by-gone  profits  from  one 
who  had  dispossessed  him.  Therefore  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  ducat  Iv.  and  nap.  might,  in  prac- 
tice, he  confined  to  those  cases  where  the  rents  and 
profits  only  were  the  subject  of  claim.  We  are 
told  that  if  the  defendant,  after  a  judgment  in  one 
of  these  actions,  still  refused  to  give  satisfaction,  an 
oielac  6iKt)  might  be  commenced  against  him,  of 
which  the  effect  was,  that  the  plaintiff  obtained  a 
right  to  indemnify  himself  out  of  the  whole  property 
•f  the  defendant.  Schomann  observes  that  this 
was  a  circuitous  proceeding,  when  the  plaintiff 
might  take  immediate  steps  to  execution  by  means 
of  entry  and  ejectment.  His  conjecture,  however, 
Mult  the  oiciac  Hki\  was  in  ancient  times  an  impor- 
tant advantage,  when  real  property  could  not  in  the 
first  instance  be  taken  in  execution,  is  probably 
not  far  from  the  truth,  and  is  supported  by  analogy 
*"»  the  laws  of  other  nations,  which,  being  (in  the  in- 
fancy of  civilization)  framed  by  the  landowners 
only,  bear  marks  of  a  watchful  jealousy  of  any  en- 
croachment upon  their  rights.  He  remarks,  also, 
that  the  giving  to  the  party  the  choice  between  a 
milder  and  a  more  stringent  remedy,  accords  with 
the  general  tenour  and  spirit  of  the  Athenian  laws. 
We  may  add  that  our  own  law  furnishes  an  illus- 
tration of  this,  viz.,  where  a  plaintiff  has  obtained 
a  judgment,  he  has  the  option  of  proceeding  at  once 
to  execution,  or  bringing  an  action  on  the  judg- 
ment ;  though  with  us  the  latter  measure  is  consid- 
ered the  more  vexatious,  as  it  increases  the  costs, 
and  is  rendered  less  necessary  by  the  facility  with 
which  executions  can  be  levied.  -At  Athena  the 
Vt<mktK  iia>,  as  it  was  the  ultimate  and  most  effica- 
cious remedy,  drew  with  it  also  more  penal  conse- 
quences, as  explained  under  Embateia." 

ENOMOTIA.     ( Vid.  Aemv,  Greek,  p.  98, 100.) 

ENSIS.    (.Vid.  Gladivs.) 

ENTASIS  (ivraaie).  The  most  ancient  col- 
umns now  existing  are  remarkable  for  the  extreme 
diminution  of  the  shaft  between  its  lower  and  upper 
extremity,  the  sides  of  which,  like  those  of  an  obe- 
lisk, converge  immediately  and  regularly  from  the 
base  to  the  neck  between  two  even  lines ;  a  mode 
of  construction  which  is  wanting  in  grace  and  ap- 
parent solidity.  To  correct  this,  a  swelling  line, 
called  cntaiit,'  was  given  to  the  shaft,  which  seems 


to  have  been  the  first  step  towards  combining  grant 
and  grandeur  in  the  Doric  column. 

The  original  form  is  represented  by  the  figure  on 
the  left  in  the  preceding  woodcut,  which  is  taken 
from  the  great  temple  at  Posidonia  (Pssstum),  which 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  temples  now  remaining; 
that  on  the  right  shows  the  cntasit,  and  is  from  a 
building  of  rather  later  construction  in  the  same 
city.  Two  other  examples  of  the  same  style  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  Italy,  one  belonging  to  an  ancient 
temple  at  Alba  Fucinensis,1  and  the  other  at  Rome, 
on  the  sepulchre  of  C.  Publicius.' 

•ENTOMA  (hrtyia),  INSECTA,  INSECTS 
"  Aristotle  and  Pliny  used  the  terms  bnoua  and  in- 
tecta  respectively  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the 
latter  is  applied  by  Baron  Cuvier  and  the  naturalists 
of  the  present  day,  and  did  not  include  the  Crusta- 
cea in  this  class  of  animals,  as  was  done  by  Lin- 
naeus with  singular  want  of  judgment.  The  met- 
amorphosis of  insects  is  correctly  described  by  Tbe- 
ophrastus,  in  K&uirqt  yap  xpocaiMf,  elf  kx  raintc  i 
fvxt-  By  Ko.fi.irri  is  evidently  meant  here  the  Larva 
or  Eruca,  L.,  and  by  ^ptKroAA/f,  the  Chrysalis  or 
Pupa,  L. :  the  yixv  '8  •"•  Imago,  L."* 

EPANGEL'I  A  (brayyeXla).  If  a  citizen  of  Ath- 
ens had  incurred  ari/iia,  the  privilege  of  taking  part 
or  speaking  in  the  public  assembly  was  forfeited. 
{Vid.  Atihia.)  But  as  it  sometimes  might  happen 
that  a  person,  though  not  formally  declared  urtfiot, 
had  committed  such  crimes  as  would,  on  accusa- 
tion, draw  upon  him  this  punishment,  it  was,  of 
course,  desirable  that  such  individuals,  like  real 
unuot,  should  be  excluded  from  the  exercise*  of  the 
rights  of  citizens.  Whenever,  therefore,  such  a 
person  ventured  to  speak  in  the  assembly,  any 
Athenian  citizen  had  the  right  to  come  forward  in 
the  assembly  itself,4  and  demand  of  him  to  estab- 
lish his  right  to  speak  by  a  trial  or  examination  of 
his  conduct  (iontuaeia  rov  fiiov),  and  this  demand, 
denouncement,  or  threat,  was  called  ixayyeMa,  or 
brayyeMa  toKi/iaoiac.  The  impeached  individual 
was  then  compelled  to  desist  from  speaking,  and  to 
submit  to  a  scrutiny  into  his  conduct,'  and  if  he 
was  convicted,  a  formal  declaration  of  artpia  fol- 
lowed. 

Some  writers  have  confounded  the  btayycXia 
with  toKifiaata,  and  considered  the  two  words  as 
synonymes;  but  from  the  statements  made  above,  it 
is  evident  that  the  doKiuaaia  is  the  actual  trial,  while 
the  kirayyeXia  is  only  the  threat  to  subject  a  man  to 
the  SoKiuaaia:  hence  the  expression  brayyiXXecv 
foKi/iaaiav.'  Other  writers,  such  as  Harpocration 
and  Suidas,  do  not  sufficiently  distinguish  between 
brayyeJUa  and  b>dei£ic :  the  latter  is  an  accusation 
against  persons  who,  though  they  had  been  declared 
unuot,  nevertheless  venture  to  assume  the  rights 
of  citizens  in  the  public  assembly,  whereas Inayy- 
efUa  applied  only  to  those  who  had  not  yet  been 
convicted  of  the  crime  laid  to  their  charge,  but  were 
only  threatened  with  an  accusation  for  the  first 
time.'  Wachsmnth*  seems  to  be  inclined  to  con- 
sider the  faropuy  ypa<pi  to  be  connected  or  identi- 
cal with  the  brayyeiia ;  but  the  former,  according  to 
the  definitions  of  Photius  and  Suidas,  was  in  real- 
ity quite  a  different  thing,  inasmuch  as  it  was  in- 
tended to  prevent  orators  from  saying  or  doing  un- 
lawful things  in  the  assembly  where  they  had  a  right 
to  come  forward ;  whereas  the  brayycMa  was  a  do  • 
nunciatioo,  or  a  promise  to  prove  that  the  orato; 
had  no  right  at  all  to  speak  in  the  assembly. 

EFARITOI  (hrapiTot),  a  select  corps  of  Area- 


I    (Staier.At  Proc.,  741'.)— «.  (VitnlT.,  ill.,  8.) 


I.  (Piraneri,  Magnif.  de'  Rom.,  tar.  SI,  fig.  0.)— S.  (Ibid.,  fif 
7.1—8.  (Adnma,  Append.,  «.  t.)— 4.  (.Sechm.,  c.  Timarch.,  p. 
104.1—5.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  yiii.,  43.— Saidaa,  i.  t.  hrryMa.)-- 
8.  (Schflmann,  Do  Comit.,  p.  235,  note  8,  tranil.) —  /.  (Mem, 
Alt.  Proc,  p.  S10.— Schumann, Do  Comit .,  p.  MS,  note  7,  tranaL) 
— 6.  (HeUen.  Alterta.,  i„  1, p.  SM.) 
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i  troops,  who  appear  to  have  been  held  in  high 
estimation  by  their  countrymen.1 

EPAU'LIA.    (Vid.  Marhuoz,  Gun.) 

EPEUNACTAI  (tiztwaicTai)  were  a  class  of  cit- 
izens at  Sparta,  who  are  said  to  have  been  the  off- 
spring of  slaves  and  the  widows  of  Spartan  citi- 
zens. Theopompus  tells  us*  that  in  the  Messenian 
war,  in  consequence  of  the  great  losses  which  they 
sustained,  the  Spartans  married  the  widows  of  those 
who  were  slain  to  Helots,  and  that  these  Helots  were 
admitted  to  the  citizenship  under  the  name  of  bxev- 
vaKTai.  Diodorus*  also  calls  the  partisans  of  Pha- 
ianthus  hiteuvaiaai.    (Vid.  Parthimai.)* 

EPHEBETJM.    (Vid.  Gtmnastoh.) 

EFHE'BUS  (l+7)6oc)  was  the  name  of  Athenian 
vouths  after  they  had  attained  the  age  of  18.' 
The  state  of  tyifcia  lasted  for  two  years,  till  the 
young  men  had  attained  the  age  of  80,  when  they 
became  men,  and  were  admitted  to  share  all  the 
rights  and  duties  of  a  citizen,  for  which  the  law  did 
not  prescribe  a  more  advanced  age.  That  the 
young  men,  when  they  became  l+rfioi,  did  not  re- 
ceive all  the  privileges  of  full  citizens,  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  ;  bat  from  the  assertion  of  Pollux  and 
Harpocration,  who  state  that  their  names  were  not 
entered  in  the  lexiarchio  registers  until  they  had 
completed  their  20th  year,  that  is  to  say,  until  they 
had  gone  through  the  period  of  k+rfitia,  it  would 
seem  that  they  were  not  looked  upon  as  citizens  as 
long  as  they  were  tyijoVw,  and  that,  consequently, 
they  enjoyed  none  of  the  privileges  of  full  citizens. 
But  we  have  sufficient  ground  for  believing  that  the 
namee*of  young  men,  at  the  time  they  became  i^tj- 
6oi,  were  entered  as  citizens  in  the  lexiarchic  regis- 
ters, for  Lycurgus'  uses  the  expressions  tft)6ov 
yiyveoOai  and  tic  to  fo/ftapxtK&v  ypa/tfUXTtlov  kyypa- 
ftoBai  as  synonymous.  The  statement  of  Harpo- 
cration and  Photius  is  therefore  probably  nothing 
but  a  false  inference  from  the  fact,  that  young  men, 
before  the  completion  of  their  20th  year,  were  not 
allowed  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  public  assem- 
bly ;  or  it  may  be  that  it  arose  out  of  the  law  which, 
as  Schomann'  interprets  it,  prescribed  that  no  Athe- 
nian should  be  enrolled  in  the  lexiarchio  registers 
before  the  attainment  of  the  18th,  or  after  the 
completion  of  the  20th  year.  (Vid.  Docwasia.) 
From  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  against  Aphobus,' 
we  see  that  some  of  the  privileges  of  citizens  were 
conferred  upon  young  men  on  becoming  lit/Sot : 
Demosthenes  himself,  at  the  age  of  18,  entered  upon 
his  patrimony,  and  brought  an  action  against  his 
guardians ;  one  Mantitheus*  relates  that  he  mar- 
ried at  the  age  of  18;  and  these  facts  are  stated  in 
such  a  manner  that  we  must  infer  that  their  occur- 
rence had  nothing  extraordinary,  but  were  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usual  custom. 

Before  a  youth  was  enrolled  among  the  ephebi, 
he  had  to  undergo  a  toKi/taaia,  tt.e  object  of  which 
was  partly  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  the  son  of 
Athenian  citizens,  or  adopted  by  a  Citizen,  and  part- 
ly whether  bis  body  was  sufficiently  developed  and 
strong  to  undergo  the  duties  which  now  devolved 
upon  hint."  Schomann"  believes  that  this  tonqtaola 
only  applied  to  orphans,  but  Aristophanes  and  Plato 
mention  it  in  such  a  general  way,  that  there  seems 
to  be  no  ground  for  such  a  supposition.    After  the 

1.  (Xeru,  Hell.,  Til.,  4,  «  98,  S3,  34  ;  5,  ♦  3.— Mem.  do  I' Acad, 
dea  luecrip.,  xxxii.,  p.  334. — Hesych.,  i.  v.  'Eirafo^ro*  (read 
Eitrfpiroi)-— Clinton,  Fan.  Hell.,  ii.,  p.  419,  note  «.— Wach- 
rnuth,  i.,  S,  p.  *94.)— ».  (Athen.,  Tii.,  p.  171,  A)— 3.  (Mai, 
Bxe.  Vmt.,  u.  10.1—4.  (Thirlwall,  Hitt.  of  Greece,  i.,  p.  853.— 
SlQUer,  Dor,  hi  3,  «  5.)— S.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  Tiii.,  105.— Harpo- 
***••••  t.  'Emtlmt  tUBjovK.)— 6.  (c.  Leocrat.,  p.  189.)— 7. 
(Be  Comit.,  p.  71,  trnnal.)— 6.  (p.  814,  &c— Compare  c.  One- 
tor.,  p.  808.)— 9.  (Demoath.,  c.  Ba»t.  de  Dote,  p.  1009.)— 10. 
Anstn  Ii.,  Veip.,  S33,  with  the  echol.— Demoath,  c  Onetor.,  p. 
Bili .— Xen.,  De  TU\>.  All...  c.  S,  «  4.-PUto.  Crito,  p.  41,  with 
StuKluuin'r  note,p.  174,  Enj.  ttauel.)— 11.  (LcJ 
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hxifiaoca,  tne  young  men  receit  ed  in  tho  assembly 
a  shield  and  a  lance ;'  but  those  whose  fathers  had 
fallen  in  the  defence  of  their  cow.try  received  a  com- 
plete suit  of  armour  in  the  theatre.'  It  seems  to 
have  been  on  this  occasion  that  the  I frfioi  took  an 
oath  in  the  Temple  of  Artemis  Aglauros,'  by  which 
they  pledged  themselves  never  to  disgrace  their 
arms  or  to  desert  their  comrades ;  to  fight  to  the 
last  in  the  defence  of  their  country,  its  altars  and 
hearths ;  to  leave  their  country,  n<  I  in  a  worse,  but 
in  a  better  state  than  they  found  it .  to  obey  the 
magistrates  and  the  laws ;  to  resist  all  attempts  to 
subvert  the  institutions  of  Attica,  and  finally  to  re- 
spect the  religion  of  their  forefathers.  This  solem- 
nity took  place  towards  the  close  of  the  year  (hv 
ipX<upcai<u{),  and  the  festive  season  bore  the  name 
of  r>#ta.*  The  external  distinction  of  the  tptfoi 
consisted  in  the  xty*k  and  the  ircrotrof.' 

During  the  two  years  of  the  tynflein,  which  may 
be  considered  as  a  kind  of  apprenticeship  in  arms, 
and  in  which  the  young  men  prepared  themselves 
for  the  higher  duties  of  full  citizens,  they  were  gen- 
erally sent  into  the  country,  under  the  name  of  ire 
ptiroAot,  to  keep  watch  in  the  towns  and  fortresses, 
on  the  coast  and  frontier,  and  to  perform  other  du 
ties  which  might  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
Attica.' 

EPHEGE'SIS  (kfiyvmc)  denotes  the  method  of 
proceeding  against  such  criminals  as  were  liable  to 
be  summarily  arrested  by  a  private  citizen  (vid. 
Apasose)  when  the  prosecutor  was  unwilling  to 
expose  himself  to  personal  risk  in  apprehending  the 
offender.'  Under  these  circumstances,  he  made  an 
application  to  the  proper  magistrate,  as,  for  instance, 
to  one  of  the  Eleven,  if  it  were  a  case  of  burglary  or 
robbery  attended  with  murder,'  and  conducted  him 
and  his  officers  to  the  spot  where  the  capture  was 
to  be  effected.  With  respect  to  the  forms  und  other 
incidents  of  the  ensuing  trial,  we  have  no  informa- 
tion ;  in  all  probability  they  differed  but  little,  if  at 
all,  from  those  of  an  apagoge.' 

•EPHE'MERON  (Itf/upm),  I.  a  plant,  the  same 
with  the  Coldncum  autumnale,  or  Meadow  Saffron. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  fyt/iepov  of  Theophrastus"  and 
Nicander.11  "  Dioscorides"  also  gives  it  as  one  of 
the  synonymes  of  his  koXxikov.  But  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter  he  describes  the  properties  of  another 
kfq/upov,  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  determine. 
Sprengel  inclines  to  the  ConvaUaria  vertxciUata."" 

•II.  The  Ephemera,  L.,  or  May-fly.  "  The  name 
of  Ephemera  has  been  given  to  the  insects  so  called, 
in  consequence  of  the  short  duration  of  their  lives, 
when  they  have  acquired  their  final  form.  There 
are  some  of  them  which  never  see  the  sun ;  they 
are  born  after  he  is  set,  and  die  before  he  reappears 
on  the  horizon.'"* 

EPHES'IA  ('E^mo),  a  great  panegyris  of  the  Io- 
nians  at  Ephesus,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Ionians 
in  Asia.  It  was  held  every  year,  and  had,  like  all 
panegyreis,  a  twofold  character,  that  of  a  bond  of 
political  union  among  the  Greeks  of  the  Ionian  race, 
and  that  of  a  common  worship  of  the  Ephesian  Ar- 
temis." The  Ephesia  continued  to  be  held  in  the 
time  of  Thucydides  and  Strabo,  and  the  former 
compares  it"  to  the  ancient  panegyris  of  Delos  (wet 
Delia),  where  a  great  number  of  the  Ionians  as» 


1.  (Arietot.,  ap.  Harpoctnt.,  a.  t.  Aenjiaafa.)— S.  (*achra.,e. 
Ctee.,  p.  75,  ed.  Steph.— Plato,  Menex.,  p.  849,  with  Stallbaum* 
note.)— 3.  (Demoath,  De  Fall.  Leg.,  438.— Pollux,  Onom.,  Tiii., 
100.) — 4.  (laaua,  De  Apollod.,  e.  98. — Demoath.,  c.  Loochar,  p. 
1099.)— S.  (Hemeterhuia  ad  Polloc,  x.,  164.)— «.  (Pollnx,  Onom, 
Tiii.,  100.— Photiua,  a.  T.  TltphnXos.— Plato,  De  Leg.,  ri.,  760,  c.) 
—7.  (Demoath., cAndrot.. p. 601.)— 8.  (Moier,  Att.  Proc,  p.  76.) 
—9.  (Meier,  Att.  Proa.  p.  1460—10.  (H.  P.,  ix.,  16.)— 11.  (Alex, 
tSO.)— IS.  (ir.  84.)— 13.  (Adanu,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 14.  (GriOUh'l 
Corier,  it.,  p.  313.)— -IS.  (Dnnrve.  Hal.,  Antiq,.  Rom.,  it.,  p.  Xtft, 
ed.  Sjrlburg.— Strabo,  xiv.,  1,  p.  1T4,  ed.  Tauciuutr  )— 10.  (in. 
104.) 
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sembVed  with  their  wives  and  children.  Respect- 
ing the  particulars  of  its  celebration,  we  only  know 
that  it  was  accompanied  with  much  mirth  and  feast- 
ing, and  that  mystical  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the 
Ephesian  goddess.1  That  games  and  contests  form- 
ed, likewise,  a  chief  part  of  the  solemnities,  is  clear 
from  Hesychius,'  who  calls  the  Ephesia  an  iyuv 
txifavfc.' 

From  the  manner  in  which  Thncydides  and  Stra- 
bo  speak  of  the  Ephesia,  it  seems  that  it  was  only 
a  paoegyris  of  some  Ionians,  perhaps  of  those  who 
lived  in  Epbesus  itself  and  its  vicinity .  Thncydides 
seems  to  indicate  this  by  comparing  it  with  the  De- 
Han  panegyris,  which  likewise  consisted  only  of  the 
Ionians  of  the  islands  near  Delos  ;  and  Strabo,  who 
calls  the  great  national  panegyris  of  all  the  Ionians 
in  the  Panionium  the  jcotv^  mnrijyvptt:  twv  'Uniuv, 
applies  to  the  Ephesia  simply  the  name  mmjyvptt. 
It  may,  however,  have  existed  ever  since  the  time 
when  Epbesus  was  the  head  of  the  Ionian  colonies 
in  Asia. 

EPH'ESIS.    (Vid.  ArraLU-no,  Obcck.) 

EPHESTRIS  (i$cerptt)  was  a  name  applied  to 
any  outer  garment,  and  is  used  as  equivalent  to  the 
ifidnor  and  chlarays.* 

EPH/ETAE('ETv!r<u).  The  judges  so  called  at 
Athens  were  fifty-one  in  number,  selected  from  no- 
ble families  (ipurrivdqv  alpedevrcf),  and  more  than 
fifty  years  of  age.  They  formed  a  tribunal  of  great 
antiquity,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  Pollux*  ascribed 
their  institution  to  Draco ;  moreover,  if  we  can  de- 
pend upon  the  authority  of  Plutarch,*  one  of  Solon's 
laws  {ifovtt)  speaks  of  the  courts  of  the  Ephets 
and  Areiopagus  as  coexistent  before  the  time  of 
that  legislator.  Again,  as  we  are  told  by  Pollux,7 
the  Ephets  formerly  sat  in  one  or  other  of  five 
courts,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  causes  they 
bad  to  try.  In  historical  times,  however,  tbey  sat 
in  four  only,  called,  respectively,  the  court  by  the 
Palladium  (to  hri  UaXXaiiy),  by  the  Delphinium  (to 
tm  AcX+iviy),  by  the  Prytaneium  (to  tiri  npvravtiy), 
and  the  court  at  Phreaito  or  Zea  (to  iv  *pearrtw*). 
At  the  first  of  these  courts  they  trued  cases  of  unin- 
tentional, at  the  second  of  intentional,  but  justifia- 
ble homicide,  such  as  slaying  another  in  self-de- 
fence, taking  the  life  of  an  adulterer,  killing  a  tyrant 
or  a  nightly  robber.*  At  the  Prytaneium,  by  a 
strange  custom,  somewhat  analogous  to  the  impo- 
sition of  a  deodand,  they  passed  sentence  upon  the 
instrument  of  murder  when  the  perpetrator  of  the 
act  was  not  known.  In  the  court  at  Phreatto,  on 
the  seashore  at  the  Peirsus,  they  tried  such  per- 
sons as  were  charged  with  wilful  murder  during 
a  temporary  exile  for  unintentional  homicide.  In 
cases  of  this  sort,  a  defendant  pleaded  his  cause  on 
board  ship  (t%  fift  /a/  dirrdfuvof),  the  judges  sitting 
close  by  him  on  shore.'*  Now  we  know  that  the 
jurisdiction  in  cases  of  wilful  murder  was,  by  Sc- 
ion's laws,  intrusted  to  the  court  of  the  Areiopagus, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Demosthenes"  in  connexion 
with  the  four  courts  in  which  the  Ephets  sat. 
Moreover,  Draco,  in  his  Oto/ioi,  spoke  of  the  Ephe- 
ta  onhf,  though  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Areiopagus  in 
cases  of  murder  is  admitted  to  have  been  of  great 
antiquity.  Hence  Miiller1  *  conjectures  that  the  court 
of  the  Areiopagus  was  anciently  included  in  the  five 
courts  of  the  Ephets,  and  infers,  moreover,  the  ear- 
ly existence  of  a  senate  at  Athens,  resembling  the 
Gerousia  at  Sparta,  and  invested  with  the  jurisdio- 


1  (Strabo,  1  e.h-9.  (a.  r.t— S.  (Compare  Paue.,  rii.,  S,  «  4^— 
Mailer,  Dor.,  iL,  », ,  8.— BBckh.,  Corp.  Imeript.,  li.,  n.  3909.)— 
4.  (Xen.,  Symp.,  it.,  *8- — Lucira,  DiaL  Meretr, »,  vol.  iii.,  p. 

Ml,  ed.  Beta.— Dad.  Hort-,  10, t  4,  vol.  i.,  p.  866 ConUmpf., 

14,  p.  »».— Becker,  Charikln,  ii.,  p.  3580—5.  (Tiii.,  115.)— 6. 
(Solon.,  e.  l»>-7.  (Pollux,  Onom-J.  c.)— 8.  (Wachamuth,  IK, 
u,  p.  «1  )— ».  (Plato,  Leg.,  ix.,  p.  874.)— 10.  (Demonh.,  c.  Ari»- 
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tion  in  cases  cf  homicide.1  The  name  of  'E*e>w 
given  to  the  membeis  of  wis  council  was,  as  ha 
conceives,  rather  derived  from  their  granting  a  li- 
cense to  avenge  blood  (ol  htiaai  ry  ivdpoa*>i.y  re* 
&»6fniXaTnv)  than  from  their  being  appealed  to.  or 
from  the  transfer  to  them  of  a  jurisdiction  which, 
before  the  time  of  Draco,  had  belonged  to  the  kings.* 
If  this  hypothesis  be  true,  it  becomes  a  question, 
Why  and  when  was  this  separation  of  the  courts 
madel  On  this  subject  Miiller  adds,  that  when 
an  act  of  homicide  was  not  punished  by  death  or 
perpetual  banishment,  the  perpetrator  had  to  re- 
ceive expiation.  ( Vid.  Banishment,  Gbcek.)  Now 
the  atonement  for  blood,  and  the  purification  of  a 
shedder  of  blood,  came  under  the  sacred  law  of 
Athens,  the  knowledge  of  which  was  confined  to 
the  old  nobility,  even  after  they  had  lost  their  polit- 
ical power.  (Vid.  Exesitai.)  Consequently,  the 
administration  of  the  rites  of  expiation  could  not  be 
taken  away  from  them,  and  none  but  an  arietocrat- 
ical  court  like  that  of  the  Ephets  would  be  compe- 
tent to  grant  permission  of  expiation  for  homicide, 
and  to  preside  over  the  ceremonies  connected  with 
it.  Accordingly,  that  court  retained  the  right  of  de- 
cision in  actions  for  manslaughter,  in  which  a  tem- 
porary flight  was  followed  by  expiation,  and  also  in 
cases  of  justifiable  homicide,  whether  from  the  sim- 
ilarity of  the  latter  (as  regards  the  guilt  of  the  per- 
petrator) to  acts  of  accidental  homicide,  or  as  re- 
quiring a  like  expiation.'  For  acts  of  wilful  mur- 
der, on  the  other  hand,  the  punishment  was  eithei 
death  or  uetfoyla,  and,  therefore,  no  expiation  («•<*• 
Oaoaic)  was  connected  with  the  administration  ol 
justice  in  such  cases,  so  that  there  could  be  no  ob- 
jection against  their  being  tried  by  the  court  of  the 
Areiopagus,  though  its  members  did  not  of  necessity 
belong  to  the  old  aristocracy. 

Such,  briefly,  are  the  reasons  which  Miiller  alle- 
ges in  support  of  this  hypothesis ;  and  if  they  art* 
valid  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  separation 
alluded  to  was  effected  when  the  Athenian  nobility 
lost  their  supremacy  in  the  state,  and  a  timocracy 
or  aristocracy  of  wealth  was  substituted  for  an  ar- 
istocracy of  birth.  This,  as  is  well  known,  happen- 
ed in  the  time  of  Solon. 

lastly,  we  may  remark,  that  the  comparatively 
unimportant  and  antiquated  duties  of  the  Ephets 
sufficiently  explain  the  statement  in  Pollux,*  that 
their  court  gradually  lost  all  respect,  and  became  at 
last  an  object  of  ridicule. 

EPHI'PPIUM  (&orpd6n,  iipimriov,  Itfmntov),  a 
Saddle.  Although  the  Greeks  occasionally  rode 
without  any  saddle  (M  iiiXoi  Imrov*),  yet  they  com- 
monly used  one,  and  from  them  the  name,  together 
with  the  thing,  was  borrowed  by  the  Romans.'  It 
has,  indeed,  been  asserted,  that  the  use  of  saddles 
was  unknown  until  the  fourth  century  of  our  era. 
But  Ginzrot,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  history  of 
carriages,1  has  shown,  both  from  the  general  prac- 
tice of  the  Egyptians  and  other  Oriental  nations, 
from  the  pictures  preserved  on  the  walls  of  houses 
at  Herculaneum,  and  from  the  expressions  employ- 
ed by  J.  Cssar  and  other  authors,  that  the  term 
"ephippium"  denoted  not  a  mere  horsecloth,  a  skin, 
or  a  flexible  covering  of  any  kind,  but  a  saddle-tree, 
or  frame  of  wood,  which,  after  being  filled  with  a 
stuffing  of  wool  or  cloth,  was  covered  with  softer 
materials,  and  fastened  by  means  of  a  girth  [emgu- 
lum,  sona)  upon  the  back  of  the  animal.  The  an- 
cient saddles  appear,  indeed,  to  have  been  thus  far 
different  from  ours,  that  the  cover  stretched  upon 
the  hard  frame  was  probably  of  stuffed  or  padded 


1.  (ThirlwaU,  Hiat-  of  Oroeoa,  ii.,  p.  41.)— t.  (Pollux,  1.  c.)— 
1.  (Plato,  Lag.,  ix.,  p.  864  and  875.)— 4.  (1.  c.)— 5.  (Xen.,  D«  R« 
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sloth  rather  than  leather,  and  that  the  saddle  was, 
as  il  were,  a  cushion  fitted  to  the  horse's  back. 
Pendent  cloths  (aTpuftara,  strata)  were  always  at- 
tached to  it,  so  as  to  cover  the  sides  of  the  animal ; 
but  it  was  not  provided  with  stirrups.  As  a  substi- 
tute for  the  use  of  stirrups,  the  horses,  more  partic- 
ularly in  Spain,  were  taught  to  kneel  at  the  word  of 
command,  when  their  riders  wished  to  mount  them. 
( Vid.  the  annexed  figure  from  an  antique  lamp  found 
at  Herculaneum,  and  compare  Strabo,  III.,  i.,  p.  436, 
rd  Sieb. ;  and  Silins  Italicue,  x.,  466.) 


The  cloths,  which  were  either  spread  over  the 
•addle  or  hung  from  it  on  each  side,  were  often 
dyed  with  different  colours  ("  Jam  purpura  veslitt 
trmot  ;'n  ephippia  fucata*),  and  were  sometimes 
rendered  still  more  ornamental  by  the  addition  of 
fringes. 

The  term  "  Ephippium"  was  in  later  times  in 
part  supplanted  by  the  word  "  sella,"  and  the  more 
specific  expression  "  sella  equestris." 

EPHORI  ("Eijmpot).  Magistrates  called  "Efjpot 
or  overseers  were  common  to  many  Dorian  consti- 
tutions in  times  of  remote  antiquity.  Cyrene  and 
the  mother  state  of  Thera  may  be  mentioned  as  ex- 
amples :  the  latter  colonized  from  Laconia  in  early 
ages,  and  where,  as  we  are  told,  the  ephors  were 
ixuvv/iot,  i.  «.,  gave  their  name  to  their  year  of  of- 
ice.*  The  ephoralty  at  Sparta  is  classed  by  Herod- 
otus* among  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus.  Since, 
however,  the  ephori  are  not  mentioned  in  the  oracle 
which  contains  a  general  outline  of  the  constitution 
ascribed  to  him,'  we  may  infer  that  no  new  powers 
were  given  to  them  by  that  legislator,  or  in  the  age 
of  which  he  may  be  considered  the  representative. 
Another  account  refers  the  institution  of  the  Spar- 
tan ephoralty  to  Theopon.pus  (B.C.  770-720),  who 
is  said  to  have  founded  this  office  with  a  view  of 
limiting  the  authority  of  the  kings,  and  to  have  jus- 
tified the  innovation  by  remarking  that  "  he  handed 
down  the  royal  power  to  his  descendants  more  du- 
rable, because  he  had  diminished  it."*  The  incon- 
sistency of  these  accounts  is  still  farther  complica- 
ted by  a  speech  of  Cleomenes  the  Third,  who'  is 
represented  to  have  stated  that  the  ephors  were 


1.  (Claud.,  Epigr.,  I.,  X.)  —  9.  (April.,  De  Deo  Socr.)— I. 
(Heracl.  Pint.,  *.)— 4.  (i„  «S.)-5.  (Plutarch,  I.yourg.,  *.)— & 
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originally  appointed  by  the  kings,  to  act  tor  them  i| 
a  judicial  capacity  (irpoc  rd  tpivetv)  during  their  ab- 
sence from  Sparta  in  the  first  Messenian  war,  and 
that  it  was  only  by  gradual  usurpations  that  these 
new  magistrates  had  made  themselves  paramount 
even  over  the  kings  themselves.  Now,  according 
to  some  authorities,1  Polydorus,  the  colleague  of 
Theopompus,  and  one  of  the  kings  under  whom  the 
first  Messenian  war  (B.C.  743-723)  was  completed, 
appropriated  a  part  of  the  conquered  Messenian  ter- 
ritory to  the  augmentation  of  the  number  of  portic  na 
of  land  possessed  by  the  Spartans — an  augmenta- 
tion which  implies  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
Spartan  citizens.  But  the  ephors,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  were  the  representatives  of  the  whole  na- 
tion ;  and,  therefore,  if  in  the  reign  of  Theopompus 
the  franchise  at  Sparta  was  extended  to  a  new  class 
of  citizens,  who,  nevertheless,  were  not  placed  on 
an  equality  with  the  old  ones  (imofttiovtc),  the  eph- 
oi?  would  thenceforward  stand  iu  a  new  position 
with  respect  to  the  kings,  and  the  councillors  (oJ 
yepovret)  who  were  elected  from  the  higher  class. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  improbable  that,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  kings,  the  ephors  usurped,  or  had  con- 
ferred upon  them,  powers  which  did  not  originally 
belong  to  them  ;  so  that,  from  both  these  causes, 
their  authority  may  bave  been  so  far  altered  as  to 
lead  to  the  opinion  that  the  creation  of  the  office, 
and  not  merely  an  extension  of  its  powers,  took 
place  during  the  reign  of  Theopompus.  Again,  as 
Mr.  Thirlwall  observes,  "  if  the  extension  of  the 
ephoralty  was  connected  with  the  admission  of  an 
inferior  class  of  citizens  to  the  franchise,  the  com- 
parison which  Cicero'  draws  between  the  ephoralty 
and  the  Roman  tribunate  would  be  more  applicable 
than  he  himself  suspected,  and  would  throw  a  light 
on  the  seeming  contradiction  of  the  ephors  being 
all-powerful,  though  the  class  which  they  more 
especially  represented  enjoyed  only  a  limited  fran- 
chise."* But,  after  all,  the  various  accounts  which 
we  have  been  considering  merely  show  how  differ 
ent  were  the  opinions,  and  how  little  historical  the 
statements,  about  the  origin  of  the  ephoralty.4 

We  shall  therefore  proceed  to  investigate  the 
functions  and  authorities  of  the  ephors  in  historical 
times,  after  first  observing  that  their  office,  consid- 
ered as  a  counterpoise  to  the  kings  and  council, 
and  in  that  respect  peculiar  to  Sparta  alone  of  the 
Dorian  states,  would  have  been  altogether  incon- 
sistent with  the  constitution  of  Lycurgus,  and  that 
their  gradual  usurpations  and  encroachments  were 
facilitated  by  the  vague  and  indefinite  nature  of 
their  duties.  Their  number,  five,  appears  to  have 
been  always  the  same,  and  was  probably  connected 
with  the  five  divisions  of  the  town  of  Sparta,  name- 
ly, the  four  Kuuai,  Limnee,  Mesua,  Pitana,  Cynosu- 
re, and  the  TloMt,  or  city  properly  so  called,  around 
which  the  ndfuu  lay.'  They  were  elected  from  awl 
by  the  people  (i(  anavruv),  without  any  qualification 
of  age  or  property,  and  without  undergoing  any 
scrutiny  (o2  rv^vrer)  J  so  that,  as  Aristotle  re 
marks,*  the  %iof  enjoyed  through  them  a  partici 
pation  in  the  highest  magistracy  of  the  state.  The 
precise  mode  of  their  election  is  not  known,  but 
Aristotle'  speaks  of  it  as  being  very  puerile ;  and 
Plato'  describes  their  office  as  hyyvc  r?Jr  «Ai;puT% 
iwdfieaf,  words  which  may  apply  to  a  want  of  a 
directing  and  discriminating  principle  in  the  elect- 
ors, without  of  necessity  implying  an  election  by 
lot.  They  entered  upon  office  at  the  autumnal  sol- 
stice, and  the  first  in  rank  of  the  five  gave  his  nanio 


1.  (Thirlwall,  Hat.  of  Greece,  i.,  p.  SSJ.)— S.  (Do  Leg.,  iii_  7; 
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lo  the  year,  which  was  called  alter  him  in  all  civil 
transactions.1  Their  meetings  were  held  in  the 
public  building  called  upxtim,  which  in  some  re- 
spects resembled  the  Prytaneium  at  Athens,  as  be- 
ing the  place  where  foreigners  and  ambassadors 
were  entertained,  and  where,  moreover,  the  ephors 
took  their  meals  together.' 

The  ephors  also  possessed  judicial  authority,  on 
which  subject  Aristotle*  remarks  that  they  decided 
in  civil  suits  (Sinai  rem  ovp&oXaiwv),  and  generally 
ia  actions  of  great  importance  (xpiaeuv  pcyiXuv  kv- 
ptoi*) :  whereas  the  council  presided  over  capital 
crimes  (dixat  QoviKai).  In  this  arrangement  we  see 
an  exemplification  of  a  practice  common  to  many 
of  the  ancient  Greek  states,  according  to  which  a 
criminal  jurisdiction  was  given  to  courts  of  aristo- 
cratic composition,  while  civil  actions  were  decided 
by  popular  tribunals.  (Compare  Efhetae  and  Arei- 
opidvs.)  But  with  this  civil  jurisdiction  was  uni- 
ted a  censorial  authority,  such  as  was  possessed  by 
the  ephors  at  Cyrene  :  for  example,  the  ephors  pun- 
ished a  man  for  having  brought  money  into  the 
state,*  and  others  for  indolence.*  We  are  told,  also, 
that  they  inspected  the  clothing  and  the  bedding  of 
the  young  men.*  Moreover,  something  like  a  su- 
perintendence over  the  laws  and  their  execution  is 
implied  in  the  language  of  the  edict,  which  they 
published  on  entering  upon  their  office,  ordering  the 
citizens  "to  shave  the  upper  lip  (jtvaraKa),  i.  «.,  to 
be  submissive,  and  to  obey  the  laws."  Now  the 
symbolical  and  archaic  character  of  this  expression 
seems  to  prove  that  the  ephors  exercised  such  a 
general  superintendence  from  very  early  times,  and 
there  car.  be  no  doubt  "that,  in  the  hands  of  able 
men,  it  would  alone  prove  an  instrument  of  unlim- 
ited power  "* 

Their  jurisdiction  and  power  were  still  farther  in- 
creased by  the  privilege  of  instituting  scrutinies  (rf- 
tn-ai)  into  the  conduct  of  all  the  magistrates,  on 
which  Aristotle*  observes  that  it  was  a  very  great 
gift  to  the  ephoralty  (tovto  ii  r$  ifopeia  peya  Jdav 
t3  iupov).  Nor  were  they  obliged  to  wait  till  a 
magistrate  had  completed  his  term  of  office,  since, 
even  before  its  termination,  they  might  exercise  the 
privilege  of  deposition."  Even  the  kings  themselves 
could  be  brought  before  their  tribunal  (as  Cleom- 
eaes  was  for  bribery,  iupoioxia"),  though  they  were 
not  obliged  to  answer  a  summons  to  appear  there 
till  it  had  been  repeated  three  times.11  In  extreme 
cases,  the  ephors  were  also  competent  to  lay  an  ac- 
cusation against  the  kings  as  well  as  the  other  ma- 
gistrates, and  bring  them  to  a  capital  trial  before 
the  great  court  of  justice.1*  If  they  sat  as  judges 
themselves,  they  were  only  able,  according  to  Mai- 
ler, to  impose  a  fine,  and  compel  immediate  pay- 
ment ;  but  they  were  not  in  any  case,  great  as  was 
their  judicial  authority,  bound  by  a  written  code  of 
laws'* 

In  later  times  the  power  of  the  ephors  was  great- 
ly increased;  and  this  increase  appears  to  have 
been  principally  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  put 
themselves  in  connexion  with  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  convened  its  meetings,  laid  measures  before 
it,  and  were  constituted  its  agents  and  representa- 
tives.'* When  this  connexion  arose  is  matter  of 
conjecture ;  some  refer  the  origin  of  it  to  Astero- 
pos,  one  of  the  first  ephors  to  whom  the  extension 
of  the  powers  of  the  ephoralty  is  ascribed,  and  who 
ia  said  to  have  lived  many  years  after  the  time  of 
Theopompus,  probably  about  B.C.  660.    That  it  was 
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not  known  in  early  times  appears  from  the  chcum 
stance  that  the  two  ordinances  of  the  oracle  at  Del- 
phi, which  regulated  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
made  no  mention  of  the  functions  cf  the  ephors.' 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  power  which  such  a 
connexion  gave,  would,  more  than  anything  else, 
enable  them  to  encroach  on  the  royal  authority,  and 
make  themselves  virtually  supreme  in  the  state. 
Accordingly,  we  find  that  they  transacted  business 
with  foreign  ambassadors;'  dismissed  them  from 
the  state;'  decided  upon  the  government  of  de- 
pendant cities;4  subscribed  in  the  presence  of  othei 
persons  to  treaties  of  peace  ;*  and  in  time  of  war 
sent  out  Uoops  when  they  thought  necessary.*  In 
all  these  capacities  the  ephors  acted  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation  and  the  agents  of  the  pub 
lie  assembly,  being,  in  fact,  the  executive  of  the 
state.  Their  authority  in  this  respect  is  farther  il- 
lustrated by  the  fact  that,  after  a  declaration  of  war, 
"they  intrusted  the  army  to  the  king  or  some  other 
general,  who  received  from  them  instructions  how 
to  act,  sent  back  to  them  for  fresh  instructions, 
were  restrained  by  them  through  the  attendance  «>. 
extraordinary  plenipotentiaries,  were  recalled  by 
means  of  the  scytale,  summoned  before  a  judicia. 
tribunal,  and  their  first  duty  after  return  was  to  visit 
the  office  of  the  ephors.'"  Another  striking  proof 
of  this  representative  character  is  given  by  Xeno- 
phon,*  who  informs  us  that  the  ephors,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  state  (fmep  rtjc  wi%to(),  received  from 
the  kings  every  month  an  oath,  by  which  the  latter 
bound  themselves  to  rule  according  to  law ;  and 
that,  in  return  for  this,  the  state  engaged,  through 
the  ephors,  to  maintain  unshaken  the  authority  of 
the  kings  if  they  adhered  to  their  oath. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  ephors  encroached  upon 
the  royal  authority ;  in  course  of  time  the  kings  be- 
came completely  under  their  control.  For  example, 
they  fined  Agesilaus'  on  the  vague  charge  of  trying 
to  make  himself  popular,  and  interfered  even  with 
the  domestic  arrangements  of  other  kings ;  more- 
over, as  we  are  told  by  Thucydides,"  they  could 
even  imprison  the  kings,  as  they  did  Pausanias. 
We  know,  also,  that  in  the  field  the  kings  were  fol- 
lowed by  two  ephors,  who  belonged  to  the  council 
of  war ;  the  three  who  remained  at  home  received 
the  booty  in  charge,  and  paid  it  into  the  treasury, 
which  was  under  the  superintendence  of  the  whole 
College  of  Five.  But  the  ephors  had  still  another 
prerogative,  based  on  a  religious  foundation,  which 
enabled  them  to  effect  a  temporary  deposition  of  the 
kings.  Once  in  eight  years  (it  iruv  hvia),  as  we 
are  told,  they  chose  a  calm  and  cloudless  night  to 
observe  the  heavens,  and  if  there  was  any  appear- 
ance of  a  falling  meteor,  it  was  believed  to  be  a  sign 
that  the  gods  were  displeased  with  the  kings,  who 
were  accordingly  suspended  from  their  functions 
until  an  oracle  allowed  of  their  restoration."  The 
outward  symbols  of  supreme  authority  also  were  as- 
sumed by  the  ephors,  and  they  alone  kept  their 
seats  while  the  kings  passed ;  whereas  it  was  not 
considered  below  the  dignity  of  the  kings  to  rise  in 
honour  of  the  ephors." 

The  position  which,  as  we  have  shown,  the  ephors 
occupied  at  Sparta,  will  explain  and  justify  the  state- 
ment of  Miiller,  "that  the  ephoralty  was  the  moving 
element,  the  principle  of  change  in  the  Spartan  con- 
stitution, and,  in  the  end,  the  cause  of  its  dissolu- 
tion." In  confirmation  of  this  opinion  we  may  cite 
the  authority  of  Aristotle,  who  observes,  that  from 
the  excessive  and  absolute  power  (io-orv/wvof)  of 


1.  (Tbn-lw.il,  i..  358.)— 9.  (Herod,  ii.,  8.)— 3.  (Esa,HelL, 
ii,  13.  IB.)— 4.  (Xen,  Hell,  iii,  4.  *.)— 5.  (Thucyd,  t,  IS,  I4.< 
—8.  (Herod,  ii,  7,  10.)—  7.  (Muller,  Dor,  ii,  1X7,  Irennl.)-* 
(De  Hepub.  Lacon,  it.) — S.  (Plutarch,  Ago.,  S,  5.)— 10.  (»  , 
131.)— 11.  (Ptul,  Asia,  11.1 — IS.  (Xen.,  Repub.  L>coi,ifJ 
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the  ephors,  the  lungs  were  obliged  to  court  them 
(tolfiayuyriv),  and  eventually  the  government  be- 
came a  democracy  instead  of  an  aristocracy.  Their 
relaxed  and  dissolute  mode  of  life  too  (ivetpivti  Si- 
ana),  he  adds,  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  and  we  may  remark  that  it  was  one  of 
the  ephors,  Epitadeius,  who  first  carried  through 
the  law  permitting  a  free  inheritance  of  property  in 
contravention  of  the  regulation  of  Lycurgus,  by 
which  an  equal  share  in  the  common  territory  was 
secured  to  all  the  cuizens. 

The  change,  indeed,  to  which  Aristotle  alludes, 
might  have  been  described  as  a  transition  from  an 
aristocracy  to  an  oligarchy  ;  for  we  find  that  in  la- 
ter times,  the  ephors,  instead  of  being  demagogues, 
invariably  supported  oligarchical  principles  and  priv- 
ileges. The  case  of  Cinadon,  B.C.  399,  is  an  in- 
stance of  this ;  and  the  fact  is  apparently  so  incon- 
sistent with  their  being  representatives  of  the  whole 
community,  and  as  much  so  of  the  lower  (vmptio- 
vet)  as  of  the  higher  {6/uuot)  class  of  citizens,  that 
Wachsmuth1  supposes  the  <%or,'  from  and  by  whom 
the  ephors  were  chosen,  to  mean  the  whole  body  of 
frivileged  or  patrician  citizens  only,  the  most  emi- 
nent {KaXoi  K&yaBoi)  of  whom  were  elected  to  serve 
aaylptvrcf.  This  supposition  is  not  itself  improba- 
ble, and  would  go  far  to  explain  a  great  difficulty  ; 
but  any  analysis  of  the  arguments  that  may  be  urged 
for  and  against  it  is  precluded  by  our  limits.'  We 
shall,  therefore,  only  add,  that  the  ephors  became  at 
last  thoroughly  identified  with  all  opposition  to  the 
extension  of  popular  privileges. 

For  this  and  other  reasons,  when  Agis  and  Cle- 
omenes  undertook  to  restore  the  old  constitution,  it 
was  necessary  for  them  to  overthrow  the  ephoralty, 
and,  accordingly,  Cleomenes  murdered  the  ephors 
for  the  time  being,  and  abolished  the  office  (B.C. 
825) ;  it  was,  however,  restored  under  the  Romans. 
EPI'BATiE  (iwiidroi)  were  soldiers  or  marines 
appointed  to  defend  the  vessels  in  the  Athenian  na- 
vy, and  were  entirely  distinct  from  the  rowers,  and 
also  from  the  kind  soldiers,  such  as  hoplits,  peltasts, 
and  cavalry.*  It  appears  that  the  ordinary  number 
of  epibatas  on  board  a  trireme  was  ten.  Dr.  Arnold* 
remarks,  that  by  comparing  Thucyd.,  iii.,  95,  with 
c.  91,  94,  we  find  three  hundred  epibatte  as  the 
complement  of  thirty  ships ;  and  also,  by  comparing 
ii.,  93,  with  c.  102,  we  find  four  hundred  as  the  com- 
plement of  forty  ships ;  and  the  same  proportion  re- 
sults from  a  comparison  of  i>.,  76,  with  c.  101.  In 
Thucydides,  vi.,  42,  we  find  seven  hundred  epibatte 
for  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  ships,  sixty  of  which  were 
equipped  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  forty  had  troops 
on  board.  In  consequence  of  the  number  of  heavy- 
armed  men  ix  rot)  KaraXoyov  on  the  expedition,  the 
Athenians  appear  to  have  reduced  the  number  of 
regular  epibatae  from  ten  to  seven.  The  number  of 
forty  epibatae  to  a  ship,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,' 
Dr.  Arnold  justly  remarks,7  "  belongs  to  the  earlier 
state  of  Greek  naval  tactics,  when  victory  depended 
more  on  the  number  and  prowess  of  the  soldiers  on 
board  than  on  the  manceuvres  of  the  seamen  ;*  and 
it  was  in  this  very  point  that  the  Athenians  impro- 
ved the  system,  by  decreasing  the  number  of  briia- 
rat,  and  relying  on  the  more  skilful  management  of 
their  vessels." 

The  epibatn  were  usually  taken  from  the  Thetes, 
or  fourth  class  of  Athenian  citizens  ;*  but  on  one 
occasion,  in  a  season  of  extraordinary  danger,  the 
citizens  of  the  higher  classes  (i*  KaraXoym)  were 
ooir.jelled  to  serve  as  epibataj." 


i.  (i.,  3,  p.  314.)— S.  (Arirt.,  il,6.)  — 3.  (FiAThiriwrnU,  ir., 
377.)  —  4.  (Xen.,  Hell.,  i.,  3,  \  T :  T.,  1,  «  11.  —  Harpoorat.  and 
Heeych.,  ■.  r.)— 5.  (ad  Thucyd.,  iii.,  VS.)  —  0.  (ri.,  14.)  —1.0. 
c.);-8.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  4».)— 9.  (Thucyd.,  vi.,  4*.)— 10.  (Thucyd., 
«uu,S4.) 
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The  term  is  sometimes,  also,  applied  by  the  Rooms) 
writers  to  the  marines,'  but  they  are  more  usually 
called  cUutiarii  nulitcs.    The  latter  term,  however, 
is  also  applied  to  the  rowers  or  sailors  as  well  m 
the  marines  (datiiariorum  Ttmigio  tehi'). 
EPIBLE'MA.    (V»£  Amictos.) 
EPIB'OLE  (imtoXi)),  a  fine  imposed  by  a  magis- 
trate, or  other  official  person  or  body,  for  a  misde- 
meanour.   The  various  magistrates  at  Athens  had 
(each  in  his  own  department)  a  summary  penal  ju- 
risdiction ;  »'.  «.,  for  certain  offences  they  might 
inflict  a  pecuniary  mulct  or  fine,  not  exceeding  a 
fixed  amount ;  if  the  offender  deserved  farther  pun- 
ishment, it  was  their  duty  to  bring  him  before  a 
judicial  tribunal    Thus,  in  case  of  an  injury  done 
to  orphans  or  heiresses,  the  archon  might  .fine 
the  parties,  or  (if  the  injury  were  of  a  serious  na- 
ture) bring  them  before  the  court  of  Helitea.'    Upon 
any  one  who  made  a  disturbance,  or  otherwise  mis- 
behaved himself  in  the  public  assembly,  the  proedri 
might  impose  a  fine  of  fifty  drachms,  or  else  bring 
him  for  condign  punishment  before  the  senate  of 
500,  or  the  next  assembly.*    The  senate  of  500 
were  competent  to  fine  to  the  extent  of  500  drachms.' 
The  magistrate  who  imposed  the  fine  (hn6o?j;v 
1-KibaXt)  had  not  the  charge  of  levying  it,  but  was 
obliged  to  make  a  return  thereof  to  the  treasury  of- 
ficers (tmypdfeiv,  or  iyypafetv  rotf  npaxropaiv,  or 
kyypaftiv  rp  itgioauf),  whereupon,  like  all  other 
penalties  and  amerciaments,  it  became  (as  we  should 
say)  a  debt  of  record,  to  be  demanded  or  recovered 
by  the  collectors.*    If  it  were  made  payable  to  the 
fund  of  a  temple,  it  was  collected  by  the  function- 
aries who  bad  the  charge  of  that  fund  {ra/doi). 
There  might  (it  seems)  be  an  appeal  from  the  sen- 
tence of  the  magistrate  to  a  jury  or  superior  court.' 
As  under  the  old  Roman  law  no  magistrate  could 
impose  a  fine  of  more  than  two  oxen  and  thirty 
sheep,  so,  by  the  laws  of  Solon,  fines  were  of  very 
small  amount  at  Athens.    How  greatly  they  in- 
creased afterward  (as  money  became  more  plentiful, 
and  laws  more  numerous),  and  how  important  a 
branch  they  formed  of  the  public  revenue,  may  be 
seen  from  the  examples  collected  by  Bockh.' 

These  hti6oXai  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
penalties  awarded  by  a  jury  or  court  of  law  (riftq- 
fiara)  upon  a  formal  prosecution.  There  the  magis- 
trate or  other  person  who  instituted  the  proceeding 
(for  any  one  might  prosecute,  narqyoptiv),  was  said 
riftiifia  IntyparpaoBat,  as  the  court  or  jury  were  said 
riftpv,  '•  to  assess  the  penalty,"  which  always  de- 
volved upon  them,  except  where  the  penalty  was 
one  fixed  by  law  (in  tuv  vifiuv  kiructt/iivii  ftf/jia),  in 
which  case  it  could  not  be  altered.* 

EPICHETROTONIA.  (Vid.  Chbirotonu,  Ec-' 
CLEau,  p.  386.) 

EPICLE'RUS  (briitXiipos,  heiress),  the  name 
given  to  the  daughter  of  an  Athenian  citizen  who 
had  no  son  to  inherit  his  estate.  It  was  deemed 
an  object  of  importance  at  Athens  to  preserve  the 
family  name  and  property  of  every  citizen.  This 
was  effected,  where  a  man  had  no  child,  r  y  adop- 
tion (eloxoitiais ) ;  if  he  had  a  daughter,  the  inherit- 
ance was  transmitted  through  her  to  a  grandson, 
who  would  take  the  name  of  the  maternal  ancestor. 
If  the  father  died  intestate,  the  heiress  bad  not  the 
choice  of  a  husband,  but  was  bound  to  marry  her 
nearest  relative,  not  in  the  ascending  line.    Upon 


1.  (Hirt.  da  BelL  Alex ,  11 ;  da  Bell.  Afrit;,  OS.)  — ».  (T*. 
cit.,  Aim.,  xiy.,4.)— 1.  (Demoatb.,  c  Macaru,  1079.)— 4.  (iEech., 
t.  Timarch.,  35,  Bekker.) — 5.  (Demoeth.,  c_Eacig.  and  Mma  . 
1 15S.— Vid.  alao  Demoeth.,  c.  Meid.,  572.)— 0.  (JEech.,  e.  Timar, 
1.  c— Demoeth.,  c  Nicoet,  1251.)— 7.  (Meier,  Att.  Proa,  p.  H, 
34,  506.— SchSmann,  Ant.  Jur.  Pub.  Grow.,  p.  34*,  233.)— 6 
(Pub.  Ecoo.  of  Athena,  ii.,  p.  1P3,  <fcc.)— ».  (£eeh.,  riff)  n<V 
oat.,  14,  Bekker.— Demoeth.,  c.  Theccr.,  1338.— Harpocr ,  a  * 
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■nelt  person  making  his  claim  before  the  archon, 
"hose  duty  it  was  im/iefatodai  rum  tmitXqpuv  nal 
top  ohcuv  rCv  tfepti/tov/iivav,1  public  notice  was 
given  of  the  claim ;  and  if  no  one  appeared  to  dis- 
pute it,  the  archon  adjudged  the  heiress  to  him 
(kmiUaocv  airy  rip  hciiOuipov).  If  another  claim- 
ant appeared  (ifi^ivfr/telv  airy  rifc  brut.),  a  court 
was  held  for  the  decision  of  the  right  (dia&ucaaia 
rift  **■«.),  which  was  determined  according  to  the 
Athenian  law  of  consanguinity  (ytvov;  icar"  ayxio- 
rtlav).  Even  where  a  woman  was  already  married, 
her  husband  was  obliged  to  give  her  up  to  a  man 
with  a  better  title ;  and  men  often  put  away  their 
■farmer  wives  in  order  to  marry  heiresses.1 

A  man  without  male  issue  might  bequeath  bis 
property ;  but  if  he  had  a  daughter,  the  devisee  was 
obliged  to  marry  her.*  If  the  daughter  was  poor, 
and  the  nearest  relative  did  not  choose  to  marry 
her,  he  was  bound  to  give  her  a  portion  correspond- 
mgto  his  own  fortune.* 

The  husband  of  an  heiress  took  her  property  until 
she  had  a  son  of  full  age  (M  tiuric  tfiqaavra),  who 
was  usually  adopted  into  his  maternal  grandfather's 
family,  and  took  possession  of  the  estate.  He  then 
became  his  mother's  legal  protector  (nvptot),  and 
was  bound  to  find  ber  maintenance  (oirov).  If 
there  were  more  sons,  they  shared  the  property 
equally.* 

When  there  was  but  one  daughter,  she  was  called 
bdnTuipos  hci  kovtI  ru  olxu.  If  there  were  more, 
they  inherited  equally,  like  our  co-parceners,  and 
were  severally  married  to  relatives,  the  nearest 
having  the  first  choice.'  Illegitimate  sons  did  not 
share  with  the  daughter,  the  law  being  voBu  fai 
Aval  ieyxttmiav  ftf/ff  Upav  fir/if  Muv.1 

The  heiress  was  under  the  special  protection  of 
the  atchon;  and  if  she  was  injured  by  her  husband 
or  relatives,  or  by  strangers  ejecting  her  from  her 
estate,  the  law  gave  a  criminal  prosecution  against 
the  offender,  called  naicuotot  elaayyeXta.* 
EPICLINTRON.  (Vid.  Liotus.) 
EPIDAURIA.  (.Vid.  Eleusinia,  p.  396.) 
EPIDEMIURGI.  (KiADaMTORoi.) 
EPIDICASIA  (Imidueaaia,  iMipm)  was  the  pro- 
ceeding by  which  8  legatee  or  heir,  other  than  the 
natural  descendant  and  acknowledged  successor, 
obtained  legal  possession  of  the  estate  of  a  deceased 
person.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  claimant 
was  said  Xayjrdvtiv  or  hrtducuZcoBai  toS  KXfjpov,  and 
the  property  itself  termed  M6ikovwA\\  4  was  formal- 
ly awarded  to  its  rightful  owner.  Notice  of  a  claim 
of  this  .rind  might  be  given  to  the  archon  eponymns 
during  any  month  m  the  year  except  Scirrophorion, 
and  that  magistrate  was  bound,  upon  receiving  it,  to 
direct  that  it  should  be  inscribed  upon  a  tablet,  and 
exposed  to  public  inspection,  as  if  it  were  an  indict- 
ment or  declaration  (ypatf  or  &)fif)  in  an  ordinary 
lawsuit.'  After  this  it  was  recited  by  the  herald  in 
the  first  ensuing  regular  assembly  of  the  people 
itvpla  iutX^aCa),  and  a  proclamation  to  the  same 
effect  was  again  made  before  the  archon,  who  for- 
mally assigned  the  property  to  the  claimant.  If, 
however,  any  other  parties  made  their  appearance, 
a  diadicasia  ensued  between  them  and  the  original 
suitor.  (Vid.  Diadicasia.)  An  analogous  proceed- 
ing took  place  when  the  surviving  issue  of  the  de- 
ceased consisted  of  one  or  more  daughters  only  (M- 
«A«po<,  hciKkriplrtitf:,  irarpoujoi,  tyxfypoi,  or  tmiro- 


1.  fDomnoth  ,  c  Mocart.,  1070.)— 3.  (Demosth.,  o.  Onet.,  Ar- 
pa ;  c  EnboL,  1311.— I«U4,  De  Prrrh.  Hani,  78.)— 3. 
(lam,  De  Arist.  Hand.,  ID.)— 4.  (Demosth.,  e.  Mscart.,  1097.) 
— a.  (ban,  De  Pyrrh.  Hand.,  SO ;  De  Cir.  Hand.,  40.— De- 
mosth,, «.  Staph.,  1114,  11*3.)— «.  (Andoc.,  De  Mr*,,  117,  *c 
— leave,  De  Cir.  Hand.,  47  59.)— 7.  (Demosth,,  c.  Meeart., 
IBS?.— J rietontk,  Aies,  1BSS.)— 8.  (Inn,  D«  Prrr.  Hared.,  76. 
—Meter,  Att.  Proc  p.  «M;  400, 468.}— 9.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  p. 
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fidriitt),  in  which  case  the  person  iu  whose  favoui 
the  will  of  the  deceased  bad  been  made,  the  near- 
est male  relative  (ayxtoreit),  or  if  several  daughters 
had  been  left  with  their  portions  to  different  persons, 
the  legatees  or  relatives  were  required  to  prefer 
their  claim  to  the  archon.  The  proclamation  by 
the  herald  followed,  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
an  estate  was  the  subject  of  the  petition ;  anr*  the 
paracatabote,  or  the  tenth  part  of  the  estate  or  por- 
tion, was  deposited  as  a  forfeit,  in  case  they  failed 
to  establish  their  claim,  by  the  other  parties  that 
undertook  a  diadicasia.1    ( Vid.  Epiclercs.) 

EPIDOSEIS  (tmtoettt)  were  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, either  in  money,  arms,  or  ships,  which  were 
made  by  the  Athenian  citizens  in  order  to  meet  the 
extraordinary  demands  of  the  state.  When  the  ex 
penses  of  the  state  were  greater  than  its  revenue, 
it  was  usual  for  the  prytanes  to  summon  an  assem- 
bly of  the  people,  and,  after  explaining  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  state,  to  call  upon  the  citizens  to  contrib- 
ute according  to  their  means.  Those  who  were 
willing  to  contribute  then  rose,  and  mentioned  what 
they  would  give ;  while  those  who  were  unwilling 
to  give  anything  remained  silent,  or  retired  privately 
from  the  assembly.'  The  names  of  those  who  had 
promised  to  contribute,  together  with  the  amount  of 
their  contributions,  were  written  on  tablets,  which 
were  placed  before  the  statues  of  the  Eponymi. 
where  they  remained  till  the  amount  was  paid.' 

These  britfoetc,  or  voluntary  contributions,  were 
frequently  very  large.  Sometimes  the  more  wealthy 
citizens  voluntarily  undertook  a  hierarchy,  or  the 
expenses  of  equipping  a  trireme.'  We  read  mat 
Pasion  furnished  1000  shields,  together  with  five 
triremes,  which  he  equipped  at  his  own  expense.' 
Chrysippns  presented  a  talent  to  the  state  when 
Alexander  moved  against  Thebes ;'  Aristophanes, 
the  son  of  Nicophemus,  gave  30,000  drachms  ha 
an  expedition  against  Cyprus ;'  Charidemus  tad 
Diotimus,  two  commanders,  made  a  free  gift  of  800 
shields  ;*  and  similar  instances  of  liberality  are  men- 
tioned by  Bockh,'  from  whom  the  preceding  exam- 
ples have  been  taken." 

EPIGAMIA.    (Vid.  Marriage,  Greei.). 

EPI'GRAPHEIS.    (Vid.  Eisphoea,  p.  392.) 

EPIMELETAE(*ir^«Ai7Ta«),  the  name  of  various 
magistrates  and  functionaries  at  Athens. 

1.  'Em/uXtiriK  T^f  (totvijf  irpoadiov,  more  usually 
called  rajiiac,  the  treasurer  or  manager  of  the  pub- 
lie  revenue.    (Vid.  Tims.) 

2.  'JZnifuXtiral  ruv  ftopiCrv  'EXalav  were  persons 
chosen  from  among  the  areopagites  to  take  care  of 
the  sacred  olive-trees." 

3.  'ETrijiwAj/rai  rot)  'E/ttropiov  were  the  overseers 
of  the  emporium.  (Vid.  Emporium.)  They  were 
ten  in  number,  and  were  elected  yearly  by  lot" 
They  had  the  entire  management  of  the  emporium, 
and  had  jurisdiction  in  all  breaches  of  the  commer- 
cial laws.*'  According  to  Aristotle,'*  it  was  part  of 
their  duty  to  compel  the  merchants  to  bring  into 
the  city  two  thirds  of  the  com  which  had  been 
brought  by  sea  into  the  Attic  emporium ;  by  which 
we  learn  that  only  one  third  could  be  carried  away 
to  other  countries  from  the  port  of  the  Peineus." 

4.  'ErottA^rcM  tuv  tivtmiptuv  were,  in  connexion 
with  the  king  archon,  the  managers  of  the  Eleusin- 


1.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  p.  461, 470.)— 3.  (Flnteroh,  Aloib.,  10 
— Phocion,  0.— Demosth,,  o.  Moid.,  p.  S67.— Thoophrast.,  Char., 
**.— Athenana,  ir.,  p.  168,  «.)— 3.  (leans,  De  Dicing.,  p.  Ill, 
ed.  Reiske.) — 4.  (Demceth.,  c.  Meid.,  p.  666,  S3.)— S.  (Demosth,, 
e.  Stepb,,  p.  1147,  lS.)-6.  (Demosth.,  e.  Phonn.,  p.  018,  30.)— 
7.  (Ljreiee,  Pro  AristojlL  bonis,  p.  644.)— 8.  (Demosth.,  Pro  Co 
ron.,  p.  MS,  18.)—  9.  (Pub.  Eooo,  of  Athens,  ii.,j>  3770  —  10. 
(Compere  SchSmenn,  De  Comit.,  p.  SOS.)— 11.  (Ljrsias,  Areio 
peg.,  p.  S84. 5.)— IS.  (Harpocrat.,  s.  t.)—  13.  (Demosth.,  e  La- 
criC,  p.  041,  19 ;  e.  Tbeocr.,  p.  13S4.— Diaarcb,,  c.  Aristor.,  a 
81,  8S.>— 14.  (ap.  Herpocnt.,  e.  t.)— IS.  (Bockh,  Poo.  Boon,  d 
Athene,  i.,  p.  67,  111.— Meier,  Att.  Prre    p.  8k.) 
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EPI8TATES. 


EPISYNTHE1  tCI. 


Ian  mysteries.  They  were  elected  by  open  rote, 
and  were  four  in  number,  of  whom  two  were  cho- 
sen from  the  general  body  of  citizens,  one  from  the 
Eumolpide,  and  one  from  the  Ceryces.1 

5.  'EirifieXtiTal  tuv  veupiuv,  the  inspectors  of  the 
dockyards,  formed  a  regular  dpxv,  and  were  not  an 
extraordinary  commission,  as  appears  from  Demos- 
thenes,1 iEschines,'  and  the  inscriptions  published 
by  Bockh,4  in  which  they  are  sometimes  called  ol 
ltpx0VTet  *v  roff  veupiois,  and  their  office  designated 
an  apxn*  We  learn  from  the  same  inscriptions 
that  their  office  was  yearly,  and  that  they  were  ten 
in  number.  It  also  appears  that  they  were  elected 
by  lot  from  those  persons  who  possessed  a  knowl- 
edge of  shipping. 

The  principal  duty  of  the  inspectors  of  the  dock- 
yards was  to  take  care  of  the  ships,  and  all  the  rig- 
ging, tools,  &c.  (OKtmi),  belonging  to  them.  They 
also  had  to  see  that  the  ships  were  seaworthy ; 
and  for  this  purpose  they  availed  themselves  of  the 
services  of  a  doKt/iatmic,  who  was  well  skilled  in 
such  matters.*  They  had  at  one  time  the  charge 
of  various  kinds  of  military  axevij,  which  did  not 
necessarily  belong  to  ships,  such  as  engines  of  war,7 
which  were  afterward,  however,  intrusted  to  the 
generals  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  and  people.' 
They  had  to  make  out  a  list  of  all  those  persons 
who  owed  anything  to  the  docks,'  and  also  to  get 
in  what  was  due."  We  also  find  that  they  sold  the 
rigging,  &c,  of  the  ships,  and  purchased  new,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  senate,  bat  not  on  their  own 
responsibility.11  They  had  rrye/ioviav  iiKaanipiou  in 
conjunction  with  the  dirooroArif  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  their  own  department."  To  assist  them 
in  discharging  their  duties,  they  had  a  secretary 
(ypapuaTei>( u)  and  a  public  servant  (d^oo-tor  iv  roif 
rtupiotf'*).  For  a  farther  account  of  these  inspect- 
ors, see  Bockh,  Urbmien,  &c,  p.  48-64. 

6.  'Ejri/jeAi/Tai  tuv  QvXuv,  the  inspectors  of  the 
(OuXai  or  tribes.    (Vid.  Tkibds.) 

•EPIME'LIS  (tmnvMf),  a  species  of  Medlar. 
Sprengel  sets  it  down  for  the  Mapilut  Gcrmam- 
(u,  L.1' 

•EPI'OLUS  (iJot'oAoc),  an  insect  described  by 
Aristotle,  and  the  same,  most  probably,  as  Adams 
thinks,  with  the  vvpavar^t  of  yRliaii.  Schneider 
supposes  it  to  be  the  Acarut  tdarnu,  L.,  or  Red 
Spider.1' 

•EPIPACTIS  (tmnaKric),  according  to  Sprengel, 
the  Hcrniaria  glabra.  Nothing  satisfactory,  how- 
ever, is  determined,  with  regard  to  this  herb,  by 
Matthiolus,  Bauhin,  and  other  botanical  writers." 

EPIRHE'DIUM.    {Vid.  Rheda.) 

EIIIZKH*12  +ETAOMAPTTPIQN.  ( Vid.  *ET- 
AOMAPTTPIQN  AIKH.) 

EPIS'COPOI  (tmancmoi)  were  inspectors,  who 
were  sometimes  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  subject 
states.  Harpocration  compares  them  to  the  Lace- 
demonian harmosts,  and  says  that  they  were  also 
called  0vAa«cef.  It  appears  that  these  UrioKoimi  re- 
ceived a  salary  at  the  cost  of  the  cities  over  which 
they  presided.1* 

EPISTATES  (iirwroTjff ),  which  means  a  person 
placed  over  anything,  was  the  name  of  two  distinct 


1.  (Harpocrat.  and  Said,  i.  t. — Demosth.,  c.  Meid.,  p.  570,  0.) 
-2.  (c.  Euerg.  et  Mnes.,  p.  1 145.) — 3.  (c.  Ctesiph.,  p.  410.)—!. 
("  TJrkunden.  fiber  dai  Seewescn  del  Attiiches  Staates,"  Berlin, 
1840.)— 5.  (No.  x»i.,  6,  104,  *c— No.  i.,  e,  13S.— No.  xir.,  c, 
122,  138.1—6.  (BSckh,  ibid.,  No.  ii.,50.)— 7.  (No.  zi.,  ».)— 8. 
(No.  xvi.,  a,  195.1—9.  (Demoath.,  c.  Euorg.  et  Mnea.,  p.  1145.) 
—10.  (Id.,  c.  Androt.,  p.  012.)— II.  (No.  xir.,  4,  100,  Ac,  com- 
pared with  Not.  xir.,  x»i.,  «.)— 12.  (Demoath.,  c.  Euerg.  et 
Mnea.,  p.  1147.)— 13.  (No.  xri..  »,  105.)— 14.  (No.  xri.,  »,  135.) 
— 15.  (Paul.  jEgin.,  rii.,  3. — Adams,  Append.,  a.  T.)— 10.  (Aria- 
tot.,  H.  A.,  »iii.,  28.— JEtiax,  N.  A.,  xii.,  8.— Adama,  Append., 
a.  i.)  — 17.  (Diosoor.,  iv.,  100.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  v.)  — 18. 
(Ariatoph.,  Avea,  1022,  Ac.,  with  echol.— Harpocrat.,  a.  t.— 
BSckh,  Publ.  Econ.,  i.,  p.  211.  310.— SchOmann,  Antiq.  Juria 
Pub.  Gnec.,  p.  432, 18.) 
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classes  of  functionaries  in  the  Athenian  state,  naine 
ly,  of  the  chairman  of  the  senate  and  assembly  of 
the  people,  respecting  whose  duties,  see  the  arti- 
cles Boume,  p.  168,  and  Ecclesu,  p.  386,  and  also 
of  the  directors  of  the  public  works  ('En-toTorol 
tuv  ir/iwaiuv  fyyuv).  These  directors  had  different 
names,  as  reixartotoi,  the  repairers  of  the  walls; 
Tpirtportoioi,  the  builders  of  the  triremes ;  TaQpmotaL, 
the  repairers  of  the  trenches,  etc. ;  all  of  whom 
were  elected  by  the  tribes,  one  firm  each :  but  tl  e 
most  distinguished  of  these  were  the  re exoxowi * 
Over  other  public  buildings  a  manager  of  publio 
works  had  the  superintendence ;  and  it  was  in  this 
capacity  that  Pericles,  and  subsequently  Lycurgus, 
undertook  so  many  works  of  architecture.  In  the 
inscriptions  relating  to  the  building  of  the  Temple 
of  Athena  Polias,  we  find  kitiararai  mentioned.' 
Similar  authorities  were  appointed  for  the  care  of 
the  roads,  and  of  the  supply  of  water  (odoiroiot,*  brio- 
Tttral  tuv  idaTuv*). 

The  directors  received  the  money  which  was  ne- 
cessary for  these  works  from  the  public  treasury 
(£*  Tift  iiouyotuf*). 

EPI'STOLA.    (.Vid.  Cohstitdtio.) 

EPIST'OLEUS  (.imeroXevc)  was  the  officer  sec- 
ond in  rank  in  the  Spartan  fleet,  and  succeeded  to 
the  command  if  anything  happened  to  the  vavapxoc 
or  admiral.'  Thus,  when  the  Chians  and  the  other 
allies  of  Sparta  on  the  Asiatic  coast  sent  to  Sparta 
to  request  that  Lysander  might  be  again  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  navy,  he  was  sent  with  the 
title  of  brtcroXtic ,  because  the  Jaws  of  Sparta  did 
not  permit  the  same  person  to  bold  the  office  of 
vavapx°?  twice.7 

EPISTY'LIUM,  the  architrave  :i  Amsr  member 
of  an  entablature  (eoronix)  which  lies  immediately 
over  the  column.*  When  an  intercolumniation  wr  ~, 
of  the  kind  called  arssostyle,  that  is,  when  the  col- 
umns were  more  than  three  diameters  apart,  the 
epistylium  was  necessarily  made  of  wood  instead  of 
stone ;'  a  construction  exemplified  by  the  restora- 
tion in  the  annexed  woodcut1*  of  the  Doric  portico 
which  surrounds  three  sides  of  the  Forum  at  Pom- 
peii. The  holes  seen  at  the  back  of  the  frieze  re- 
ceived the  beams  which  supported  an  upper  gallery. 


EPISYNTHETICI  (tmowBeTiKoi),  an  ancient 
medical  sect,  so  called  because  they  heaped  tip  in  a 
manner  (emowrietifu),  and  adoptetl  for  their  owe 
the  opinions  of  different,  and  even  opposite,  schools. 
They  appear  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  Method- 

1.  (.Eachin.,  c.  Ctea.,  p.  400,  422,  4».)-2.  (Bfleah,  PuW 
Econ.  of  Athens,  i.,  p.  272.1—3.  (jEachin.,  c.  Cles.,  p.  410.)—* 
(Plutarch,  Them.,  31.— SchOmann,  Antiq.  Jaris  Pub.  Gnec-  p 
247.)— 5.  (JEachin.,  c.  Ctea.,  p.  425.1—6.  (Xen,  Hell.,  i.,  1, 
S3;  St.,  8,  4  11 ,  v.,  1,  ♦  5,  0.— Stun,  Lex.  Xen.,  a.  v.)-j» 
(Xen.,  Hell.,  ii.,  1, 1  7.1-8.  (Feitua,  a.  *.)-»  (Vilntv .  iil.,  I>! 
—10.  (Pompeii,  Tol  i.,  p.  143.) 
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EPITROPOS. 


EPONYMOS. 


Kt  (rut  Mbthodici1),  and  to  have  been  founded  by 
Agathinua  of  Sparta,  the  pupil  of  Athenteus,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era.'  Galen  informs  us'  that  the  sect  was  also 
sometimes  called  bcAe/cn*^,  and  sometimes  bcmc^. 
(Vid.  Hbctici.)  The  only  other  ancient  physician 
(as  far  as  the  writer  is  aware)  who  is  mentioned  as 
having  belonged  to  this  sect,  is  Leonides  of  Alex- 
andres,* who  is  supposed  by  Spreogel*  to  have 
lived  in  the  third  century,  as  he  himself  quotes  Ga- 
len,' while  Galen  never  mentions  him.  Little  is 
known  of  the  opinions  of  either  of  these  physicians, 
and  nothing  sufficiently  characteristic  to  enable  us 
to  determine  what  were  the  peculiar  tenets  of  their 
sect,  which  are,  however,  supposed  to  have  nearly 
agreed  with  those  of  the  Eclectici.  (Vid.  Eclic- 
tioi.) 

EPITHALAMIUM.    (Vid.  Mabbiaob.) 

•EPITHTTMON  (bridvpov),  a  weed  which  is  par- 
asitic on  thyme,  furze,  heath,  and  other  plants. 
Allston,  Dierbach,  and  Sprengel  follow  Bauhio  in 
referring  it  to  the  Cuscula  Epithymut,  or  Lesser 
Dodder  of  Thyme.' 

EPITI'MIA  (hrm/iia).  {Vid.  Atihia;  Civitas, 
Grrei,  p.  259.) 

EIIITPIHPAPXH'MATOZ   AIKH.     (Vid.    Lbi- 

TODBOIA.) 

EnnvPonHS  tpa*h.   (Vid.  Efitbofo*.) 

EPITROPOS  (Mrpoiror),  which  signifies,  literal- 
ly, a  person  to  whom  anything  is  given  in  charge,' 
occurs,  however,  much  more  frequently  in  the  sense 
of  a  guardian  of  orphan  children.  Of  such  guardi- 
ans there  were  at  Athens  three  kinds :  first,  those 
appointed  in  the  will  of  the  deceased  father ;  sec- 
ondly, the  next  of  kin,  whom  the  law  designated  as 
tutores  legitimi  in  default  of  such  appointment,  and 
who  required  the  authorization  of  the  archon  to  en- 
able them  to  act ;  and,  lastly,  such  persons  as  the 
archon  selected,  if  there  were  no  next  of  kin  living 
to  undertake  the  office.  The  duties  of  the  guardian 
comprehended  the  education,  maintenance,  and  pro- 
tection of  the  ward,  the  assertion  of  his  rights,  and 
the  safe  custody  and  profitable  disposition  of  his  in- 
heritance during  his  minority,  besides  making  a 
proper  provision  for  the  widow  if  she  remained  in 
the  house  of  her  late  husband.  In  accordance  with 
these,  the  guardian  was  bound  to  appear  in  court  in 
all  actions  in  behalf  of  or  against  his  ward,  and  give 
in  an  account  of  the  taxable  capital  (rior/pa)  when 
an  tiojopa  (the  only  impost  to  which  orphans  were 
liable)  was  levied,  and  make  the  proportionate  pay- 
ment in  the  minor's  name.  With  reference  to  the 
disposition  of  the  property,  two  courses  were  open 
to  the  guardian  to  pursue,  if  the  deceased  had  left 
no  will,  or  no  specific  directions  as  to  its  manage- 
ment, viz.,  to  keep  it  in  his  own  hands,  and  employ 
it  as  he  best  could  for  the  benefit  of  the  minor  (dux- 
«*<»),  or  let  it  out  to  farm  to  the  highest  bidder  Qua- 
eW  rdw  oUov).  In  the  former  case,  it  seems  proba- 
ble' that  a  constant  control  of  the  guardian's  pro- 
ceedings might  be  exercised  by  the  archon ;  and  a 
special  law  ordained  that  all  money  belonging  to  a 
minor  should  be  vested  in  mortgages,  and  upon  no 
account  be  lent  oat  upon  the  more  lucrative  but 
hazardous  security  of  bottomry." 

To  ensure  the  performance  of  these  duties,  the 
law  permitted  any  free  citizen  to  institute  a  public 
uction,  as,  for  instance,  an  apagoge  or  eisangelia, 
against  a  guardian  who  maltreated  his  ward  {komu- 
mi;  bp+avoi),  or  a  ypa&i  trttTfxnriK,  for  neglect  or 

1.  (Peesdo-Gilen,  Iaitodoct.,  c  4,  p.  884,  ed.  Kdbn.)  —  S. 
(OeJea,  Dcfiait.  Med.,  c.  14,  p.  MS.)— 3.  (Ibid.)-4.  (Pieodo- 
Uitat,  Intndact.,  1.  c.)— 5.  (Hut.  de  1*  Med.)— «.  (apod  Aetii 
Titrate  ir.,  term. «,  c  11,  ooL  S98.)— 7.  (Dioecor.,  ir.,  176.— 
Adeae,  Append.,  s.  t.)— &  (Demaeth.,  c.  Aphob.,  i.,p.  819, 18.) 
—9.  (DeeeoeUu,  c  Oaetor.,  i.,  r-  BBS,  17.)— 10.  (S«ld»e,  a.  r. 
*Err«"-> 


injury  of  his  person  or  property ;  and  the  punish 
merit,  upon  conviction,  depended  entirely  upon  the 
greater  or  less  severity  of  the  dicasts.'  If  the 
guardian  preferred  that  the  estate,  should  be  farmed, 
the  regular  method  of  accomplishing  this  was  by 
making  an  application  to  the  archon,  who  thereupon 
let  the  inheritance  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  took 
care  that  the  farmer  should  hypothecate  a  sufficient 
piece  of  ground  or  other  real  property  to  guaranty 
the  fulfilment  of  the  contract  (iwori/Hifia).  In  soi  Be 
cases  the  guardian  might  be  compelled  to  adopt  this 
course  or  be  punished,  if  the  lease  were  irregularly 
or  fraudulently  made,  by  a  phasis,  which,  upon  this 
occasion,  might  be  instituted  by  any  free  citizen. 
The  guardianship  expired  when  the  ward  bad  at- 
tained his  eighteenth  year,  and,  if  the  estate  had 
been  leased  our,  the  fanner  paid  in  the  market- 
place the  capital  he  had  received  to  trade  with,  and 
the  interest  that  had  accrued  ;*  if,  however,  the  in- 
heritance had  been  managed  by  the  guardian,  it 
was  from  him  that  the  heir  received  his  property 
and  the  account  of  his  disbursements  during  the 
minority.  In  case  the  accounts  were  unsatisfacto- 
ry, the  heir  might  institute  an  action  brirpomjt 
against  his  late  guardian ;  this,  however,  was  a 
mere  private  lawsuit,  in  which  the  damages  and 
epobelia  only  could  be  lo6t  by  the  defendant,  to  the 
latter  of  which  the  plaintiff  was  equally  liable  upon 
failing  to  obtain  the  votes  of  a  fifth  of  the  dicasts* 
This  action  was  barred  by  the  lapse  of  five  years 
from  the  termination  of  the  guardianship ;  and  if 
the  defendant  in  it  died  before  that  time,  an  action 
/Ua&fr  would  lie  against  his  representatives  to  re- 
cover what  was  claimed  from  his  estate.' 

EPOBEL'IA  (bruUXia),  as  its  etymology  implies, 
at  the  rate  of  one  obolus  for  a  drachma,  or  one  in 
six,  was  payable  on  the  assessment  (ri/tiffia)  of  sev- 
eral private  causes,  and  sometimes  in  a  case  oi 
phasis,  by  the  litigant  that  faded  to  obtain  the  votes 
of  one  fifth  of  the  dicasts.4  It  is  not,  however, 
quite  certain  that  such  was  invariably  the  case 
when  the  defeated  suitor  was  the  defendant  in 
the  cause;1  though  in  two  great  classes,  name- 
ly, cross-suits  (avnypa^at),  and  those  in  which  a 
preliminary  question  as  to  the  admissibility  of  the 
original  cause  of  action  was  raised  (napaypa^ai),  it 
may  be  confidently  asserted.  As  the  object  of  the 
regulation  was  to  inflict  a  penalty  upon  litigiousness, 
and  reimburse  the  person  that  was  causelessly  at- 
tacked for  his  trouble  and  anxiety,  the  fine  was  paid 
to  the  successful  suitor  in  private  causes,  and  those 
cases  of  phasis  in  which  a  private  citizen  was  the 
party  immediately  aggrieved.  In  public  accusa- 
tions, in  general,  a  fine  of  a  thousand  drachmas, 
payable  to  the  public  treasury,  or  a  complete  or 
partial  disfranchisement,  supplied  the  place  of  the 
epobelia  as  a  punishment  for  frivolous  prosecutions. 

EPCMIS  (kieofU().    (Vid.  Tomca.) 

EPO'NYMOS  ( Emivu/iof,  having  or  giving  a 
name)  was  the  surname  of  the  first  of  the  nine  ar- 
chons  at  Athens,  because  his  name,  like  that  of  the 
consuls  at  Home,  was  used  in  public  records  to 
mark  the  year.  (Vid.  Archon.)  The  expressior 
btuirv/iai  tuv  iXiiuuv,  whose  number  is  stated  by 
Suidas,  the  Etymologicum  Magn*  and  other  gram- 
marians, to  nave  been  forty,  likewise  applies  to  the 
chief  archon  of  Athens.  Every  Athenian  had  to 
serve  in  the  army  from  his  19th  to  his  60th  year,  t. 
e.,  during  the  arohonship  of  forty  archons.  Now,  as 
an  army  generally  consisted  of  men  from  the  age 
of  18  to  that  of  60,  the  forty  archons  under  whom 
they  had  'been  enlisted  were  called  bruwpoi  tw» 


1.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  p  894.)— 2.  (Demaeth.,  c.  Aphob.,  1, 
p.  83*,  1.)— 3.  (Meier,  Alt.  Proc.,  p.  444,  <kc.)— 4.  (Demoeth.,  e 
Aphob.,  p.  834,  25.— c.  Euerg.et  Mnee.,  p.  1158,  20.)— 4.  (Mem, 
Att.  Proc.,  p.  730.) 
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>,\i<iuv,  ia  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  hru- 
tvuoi  tuv  fuMiv.1  At  Sparta  the  first  of  the  five 
ephors  gave  his  name  to  the  year,  and  was  there- 
fore called  Ifopof  iiruvtytof  .* 

It  was  a  very  prevalent  tendency  among  the  an- 
cients in  general  to  refer  the  origin  of  their  institu- 
tions to  some  ancient  or  fabulous  hero  (^pxvyiTV{')t 
from  whom,  in  most  cases,  the  institution  was  also 
believed  to  have  derived  its  name,  so  that  the  hero 
became  its  apxvyiTVt  Mwvfios.  In  later  times 
new  institutions  were  often  named  after  ancient  he- 
roes, on  account  of  some  fabulous  or  legendary 
connexion  which  was  thought  to  exist  between 
them  and  the  new  institutions,  and  the  heroes 
thus  became,  as  it  were,  their  patrons  or  tutelary 
deities.  A  striking  instance  of  this  custom  are  the 
names  of  the  ten  Attic  tribes  instituted  by  Cleisthe- 
nes,  all  of  which  were  named  after  some  national 
hero.4  These  ten  heroes,  who  were  at  Athens  gen- 
erally called  the  btuwpoi,  or  twuvv/toi  tuv  fvXuv, 
were  honoured  with  statues,  which  stood  in  the 
Ceramicus,  near  the  Tholos.*  If  an  Athenian  citi- 
zen wished  to  make  proposals  for  a  new  law,  he  ex- 
hibited them  for  public  inspection  in  front  of  these 
statues  of  the  inuw/ioi,  whence  the  expression  &k- 
Belvai  lrpoaOev  tuv  imnrv/iov,  or  jrpdf  TOV(  iiruvi/wvc.' 

*EPOPS  (IttoVO,  a  species  of  Bird.  '•  It  can  hard- 
ly admit  of  a  doubt,"  remarks  Adams,  "  that  this 
was  the  Upupa  Epovt,  L.,  called  in  English  the 
Hoopoe.  It  is  well  described  in  the  Ares  of  Aris- 
tophanes.' Tereus  was  fabled  to  have  been  meta- 
morphosed into  this  bird.  The  description  given 
by  Ovid*  ic  relating  this  metamorphosis  is  very 
striking : 

"  Out  ttant  in  vertice  erUttt ; 

Prominet  immodicum  pro  longa  aupide  rostrum  : 

Nomen  Epopt  volucri." 

EPOPTAI.    (Vi<l.  Eledsinu.) 

EPOTIDES.    (Yi<l.  Navis.) 

EPULO'NES,  who  were  originally  three  in  num- 
ber (Triumviri  Epulones),  were  first  created  in  B.C. 
198,  to  attend  to  the  Epulum  Jovis,*  and'  the  ban- 

3uets  given  in  honour  of  the  other  gods,  which 
uty  had  originally  belonged  to  the  pontifices.1' 
Their  number  was  afterward  increased  to  seven," 
and  they  were  called  Septemviri  Epulones  or  Sep- 
temviri  Epulonum  ;  under  which  names  they  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  inscriptions.1*  Julius  Caesar 
added  three  more,1'  but  after  his  time  the  number 
appears  again  to  have  been  limited  to  seven.  The 
following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  denarius  of  the 
Cslian  gens,  of  which  a  drawing  is  given  by  Span- 
heim,u  represents  on  the  reverse  an  Epulo  preparing 
a  couch  for  Jupiter,  according  to  custom,  in  the 
Epulum  Jovis.  On  it  is  inscribed  L.  Caldus  VII 
Vir  Epul. 


I.  (Ccmpare  Demoath.  ap.  Haxpocrat.,  a.  r.  'Kwitapot,  and 
■attar,  Anecdota,  p.  8*5.)— 8.  (Pana.,  lit.,  11,  4  »•>— 8.  (De- 
aunh.,  c.  Macart.,  p.  1073.)— 4.  (Demoath.,  Epitaph.,  p.  1387, 
*c— Paue.,  i.,  8.)— S.  (Paui.,  i.,  5,  $  !.— Suid.  and  Etymol. 
Mags.,  a.  t.  'Ritivtrfioi.)— A.  (.Xachin.,  o.  Ctee.,  p.  49,  ed.  Staph. 
—Wolf,  Prolog,  ad  Demoath.,  Leptin.,  p.  133.)— 7.  (47.— Com- 
pare Lja.,  771.1-8.  (Mot.,  vi.,  672.)— ».  (Val.  Max.,  ii.,  1,  6  S. 
—Li'.,  xxxi.,  4._ Oell.,  xii.,  8.)— 10.  (Lit.,  xxxiii.,  4*.— Cic, 
Da  Orat.,  iii.,  19.— Da  Haruap.  Reapona.,  10.— Featni,  a.  r. 
Epalonoa.)  — U.  (Coll.,  i.,  18.— Luean,  i.,  90S.)  — 18.  (Orelli, 
Iiwrrip.,  No.  590.  773,  8859.  8880,  8365.)— IS.  (Dion  Ciaa., 
tliii.  51.)— 14.  (Da  Pleat,  at  Ban  Namiam.,  toL  ii.,  n.  86.) 
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The  Epulones  formed  a  collegium,  and  wei\*  oh 
of  the  four  great  religious  corporations  at  Rome  { 
the  other  three  were  those  of  the  Pontifices,  Auguret, 
and  Quindecemviri.1 

EPULUM  JOVIS.    (rid.  Efdloitm.) 

EQUI'RIA  were  horse-races,  which  are  said  to 
have  been  instituted  by  Romulus  in  honour  of  Man, 
and  were  celebrated  in  the  Campus  Manilla.'  There 
were  two  festivals  of  this  name,  of  which  one  was 
celebrated  A.D.  III.  CaL  Mart.,  and  the  other  prid 
Id.  Mart.*  If  the  Campus  Martius  was  overflowed 
by  the  Tiber,  the  races  took  place  on  a  part  of  tho 
Mons  Coelius,  which  was  called  from  that  circum- 
stance the  Martialis  Campus.* 

EQUITES.  The  institution  of  the  Equites  u 
attributed  to  Romulus.  Livy*  says  that  Romulus 
formed  three  centuries  of  equites,  the  Ramnes,  Tili- 
enset,  and  Lucent.  He  does  not  mention  the  num 
ber  of  which  these  centuries  consisted ;  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  300  celeres,  whom 
Romulus  kept  about  his  person  in  peace  and  war,* 
were  the  same  as  the  three  centuries  of  equites. 
Dionysius,'  who  does  not  speak  of  the  institution  of 
the  equites,  says  that  the  celeres  formed  a  body- 
guard of  300,  divided  into  three  centuries  ;  and 
Pliny*  and  Festus*  state  expressly  that  the  Roman 
equites  were  originally  called  celeres.    (Fid.  Cc- 

LIRIS.) 

To  the  300  equites  of  Romulus,  ten  Alban  turma) 
were  added  by  Tullus  Hostilius."  As  the  turma  in 
the  legion  consisted  of  30  men,  there  is  no  reason 
for'  supposing  a  different  number  in  these  turma; ; 
and  the  equites  would  therefore,  in  the  time  of 
Tullus  Hostilius,  amount  to  600.  Tarquinius  Pris 
cus,  according  to  Livy,"  wished  to  establish  some 
new  centuries  of  horsemen,  and  to  call  them  by  his 
own  name,  but  gave  up  his  intention  in  consequence 
of  the  opposition  of  the  augur  Attus  Navius,  and 
only  doubled  the  number  of  the  centuries.  The 
three  centuries  which  he  added  were  called  the 
Ramnes,  Titienses,  and  Luceres  Posteriores.  The 
number  ought,  therefore,  now  to  be  1200  in  all, 
which  number  is  given  in  many  editions  of  Livy,1* 
but  is  not  found  in  any  MS.  The  number  in  the 
MSS.  is  different,  but  the  Florentine  and  the  Wor- 
mian have  1800,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Gro- 
novius,  and  appears  the  most  probable.  Livy  has 
apparently  forgotten  to  mention  that  the  300  equites 
of  Romulus  were  doubled  on  the  union  with  the 
Sabines ;  which  Plutarch1'  alludes  to  when  he  says 
that  the  Roman  legion  contained  300  horsemen, 
and,  after  the  union  with  the  Sabines,  600. 

The  complete  organization  of  the  equites  Livy" 
attributes  to  Servius  TuUius.  He  says  that  this 
king  formed  (scripsit)  13  centuries  of  equites  from 
the  leading  men  of  the  state  (ex  primoribut  civitatit) ; 
and  that  he  also  made  six  centuries  out  of  the  three 
established  by  Romulus.  Thus  there  were  now  18 
centuries.  As  each  of  the  12  new  centuries  proba- 
bly contained  the  same  number  as  the  six  old  cen- 
turies, if  the  latter  contained  1800  men,  the  former 
would  have  contained  3600,  and  the  whole  number 
would  have  been  6400. 

The  account,  however,  which  Cicero1'  gives  ia 
quite  different.  He  attributes  the  complete  organi- 
zation of  the  equites  to  Tarquinius  Priscus.  He 
agrees  with  Livy  in  saying  that  Tarquinius  Priscus 
increased  the  number  of  the  Ramnes,  Titienses,  and 
Luceres,  by  adding  new  centuries  under  the  name 
of  Ramnes,  Titienses,  and  Luceres  tecundi  (not, 


1.  (Dion  Caaa.,  liii.,  I:  Iriii.,  IS.— Plin.,  Ep.,  x.,  3.— Tit 
Walter,  Geachichta  dea  ROm.  Rechta,  p.  183.)^-S.  (Foatxa,  a. 
v.— Varro,  Ling-.  Lafc,  «.,  13.— MOller.)— 3.  (Orid,  Fan.  ii, 
859  ;  iii.,  519.)— 4.  (Feetna.  t.  t.  Mart.  Cunpm.)—  5.  (i-  _3.>- 
6.  (Llr.,  i.,  IS.)— 7.  (ii..  ».*—#.  (H.  N.,  zzxiii.,  9.)— 9  ,e.  '. 
—10.  (Lir.,  I,  80.^— :i  /:.,  le.V- 18.  (1.  c.)-13.  (Ron.,  M 
SO.)— 14.  (i,  43.)— :».  (De  Rap.,  ii..  8O.7 
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however,  potterioret,  at  Livy  states ;  compare  Fes- 
tu*.  t.  v.  Sex  Veita) ;  bat  be  differs  from  him  in 
stating  that  this  king  also  doubled  their  number 
after  the  conquest  of  the  /Equi.  Scipio,  who  is 
represented  bj  Cicero  as  giving  this  account,  also 
says  that  the  arrangement  of  the  eqttites  which  was 
made  by  Tarquinius  Priscus  continued  unchanged 
to  bis  day  (B.C.  139).  The  account  which  Cicero 
gate  of  the  equites  in  the  constitution  of  Servius 
Tulliua  is  unfortunately  lost,  and  the  only  words 
which  remain  are  duodeyiginti  cauu  maxima ;  but  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  way  he  represented 
*^e  division  of  the  18  centuries  in  the  Servian  con- 
stitution, after  he  had  expressly  said  that  the  or- 
ganization of  the  body  by  Tarquinius  Priscus  had 
continued  unchanged  to  the  time  of  Scipio. 

Cicero  also  differs  from  Livy  respecting  the  num- 
ber of  the  equites.  Scipio  states,  according  to  the 
reading  adopted  in  all  editions  of  the  "  De  Republi- 
can' that  Tarquinius  Priscus  increased  the  original 
number  of  the  equites  to  1200,  and  that  he  subse- 
quently doubled  this  number  after  the  conquest  of 
the  ./Equi,  which  account  would  make  the  whole 
number  3400.  The  MS.,  however,  has  ooACCC, 
which  is  interpreted  to  mean  nalle  ac  ducentos ;  but, 
instead  of  this,  Zumpt'  proposes  to  read  ooDCCC, 
1800,  justly  remarking  that  such  a  use  of  ae  never 
occurs  in  Cicero.  This  reading  would  make  the 
number  3600,  which  Zumpt  believes  to  have  been 
the  regular  number  of  the  equites  in  the  flourishing 
times  of  the  Republic.  It  appears,  however,  impos- 
sible to  determine  their  exact  number,  though  there 
are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  it  was  fixed, 
whether  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  6400,  3600,  or 
3400. 

Both  authors,  however,  agree  in  stating  that  each 
•f  the  equites  received  a  horse  from  the  state  (equut 
fabliau),  or  money  to  purchase  one,  as  well  as  a 
sum  of  money  for  its  annual  support ;  and  that  the 
expense  of  its  support  was  defrayed  by  the  orphans 
and  unmarried  females ;  since,  says  Niebuhr,'  "  in 
a  military  state  it  could  not  be  esteemed  unjust  that 
the  women  and  the  children  were  to  contribute 
largely  for  those  who  fought  in  behalf  of  them  and 
of  the  Commonwealth."  According  to  Gains,*  the 
purchase-money  for  a  knight's  horse  was  called  cu 
tquettrt,  and  its  annual  provision  at  hordearium. 
(Vid.  JEt  Hohdeaeiom.)  The  former  amounted, ac- 
cording to  Livy,4  to  10,000  asses,  and  the  latter  to 
3000 :  but  these  sums  arc  so  large  as  to  be  almost 
incredible,  especially  when  we  take  into  account  that 
136  years  afterward  a  sheep  was  only  reckoned  at 
10,  and  an  ox  at  100  asses  in  the  tables  of  penal- 
ties.* The  correctness  of  these  numbers  has  ac- 
cordingly been  questioned  by  some  modern  writers, 
while  others  have  attempted  to  account  for  the 
largeness  of  the  sum.  Niebuhr*  remarks  that  the 
sum  was  doubtless  intended  not  only  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  horse,  but  also  for  its  equipment,  which 
would  be  incomplete  without  a  groom  or  slave,  who 
bad  to  be  bought  and  then  to  be  mounted.  Bockh* 
supposes  that  the  sums  of  money  in  the  Servian 
census  are  not  given  in  asses  of  a  pound  weight,  but 
ia  the  reduced  asses  of  the'  first  Punic  war,  when 
they  were  struck  of  the  same  weight  as  the  sextans, 
that  is,  two  ounces,  or  one  sixth  of  the  original 
weight  (Vid.  As,  p.  110.)  Zumpt  considers  that 
1000  asses  of  the  old  weight  were  given  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  horse,  and  300  for  its  annual  provision ; 
and  that  the  original  sum  has  been  retained  in  a 
passage  of  Varro  {equum  publicum  mille  astariorum*). 


1.  ("TJebar  die  ROoiaohra  Rittar  and  dm  RitUnUnd  In 
Mam.,m*t4in,lM9.)  —  *.  (Hirt.«f  Room,  i^  p.4M.)  —  ».  (*„ 
flT.)—4.  (!-«.)  —  ».  (Aal.  Gal!.,  li,  l.)-6.  (L,  ».  4».>-7. 
"  f .  Untanraeh-,  c  t».>— 8.  (Da  Ling.  Lot.,  Tiii.,  Tl,  ad. 


All  the  equites,  of  whom  we  have  been  tpeak  ng, 
received  a  horse  from  the  state,  and  were  included 
in  the  18  equestrian  centuries  of  the  Servian  consti- 
tution ;  but,  in  course  of  time,  we  read  of  anothei 
class  of  equites  in  Roman  history,  who  did  not  re- 
ceive a  horse  from  the  state,  and  were  not  included 
in  the  18  centuries.  This  latter  class  is  first  men 
turned  by  Livy1  in  his  account  of  the  siege  of  Vcii, 
B.C.  403.  He  says  that  during  the  siege,  when  the 
Romans  had  at  one  time  suffered  great  disasters, 
all  those  citizens  who  had  an  equestrian  fortune, 
and  no  horse  allotted  to  them  (quiburtentu*  equetter 
erat,  equipublici  am  erani),  volunteered  to  serve  with 
their  own  horses ;  and  he  adds,  that  from  this  time 
eqnites  first  began  to  serve  with  their  own  horses 
(turn  primum  equit  merer*  equites  eaperunt).  The 
state  paid  them  {certnt  numerut  arit  est  atsignatus) 
as  a  kind  of  compensation  for  serving  with  their  own 
horses.  The  foot  soldiers  had  received  pay  a  few 
years  before ;'  and  two  years  afterward,  B.C.  401, 
the  pay  of  the  equites  was  made  threefold  that  of 
the  infantry.* 

From  the  year  B.C.  403,  there  were  therefore  two 
classes  of  Roman  knights :  one  who  received  horses 
from  the  state,  and  are  therefore  frequently  called 
eqtutet  equo  publico,*  and  sometimes  Flexumina  or 
Trottuli,  the  latter  of  which,  according  to  Gottling, 
is  an  Etruscan  word  ;*  and  another  class,  who  serv- 
ed, when  they  were  required,  with  their  own  horses, 
but  were  not  classed  among  the  18  centuries.  As 
they  served  on  horseback,  they  were  called  equites ; 
and,  when  spoken  of  in  opposition  to  cavalry,  which 
did  not  consist  of  Roman  citizens,  they  were  also 
called  equites  Romani;  but  they  had  no  legal  claim 
to  the  name  of  equites,  since  in  ancient  times  this 
title  was  strictly  confined  to  those  who  received 
horses  from  the  state,  as  Pliny*  expressly  says, 
"  Equitum  rumen  tubtittebal  it  turmit  equorum  pub- 
licorum." 

But  here  two  questions  arise.  'Why  did  the 
equites,  who  belonged  to  the  18  centuries,  receive  a 
horse  from  the  state,  and  the  others  not  t  and  how 
was  a  person  admitted  into  each  class  respectively ! 
These  questions  have  occasioned  much  controversy 
among  modern  writers,  but  the  following  account  is 
perhaps  the  most  satisfactory : 

In  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tulliua,  all  the  Ro- 
man citizens  were  arranged  in  different  classes  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  their  property,  and  it  may 
therefore  fairly  be  presumed  that  a  place  in  the  cen- 
turies of  equites  was  determined  by  the  same  quali- 
fication. Dionysius'  expressly  says  that  the  equites 
were  chosen  by  Servius  out  of  the  richest  and  most 
illustrious  families  ;  and  Cicero,*  that  they  were  of 
the  highest  census  (centu  maxima).  Livy*  also 
states  that  the  twelve  centuries  formed  by  Servius 
Tullius  consisted  of  the  leading  men  of  the  state. 
None  of  these  writers,  however,  mention  the  prop- 
erty which  was  necessary  to  entitle  a  person  to  a 
place  among  the  equites  ;  but  it  was  probably  of  the 
same  amount  as  in  the  latter  times  of  the  Republic, 
that  is,  four  times  that  of  the  first  class.  Every  one, 
therefore,  who  possessed  the  requisite  property,  and 
whose  character  was  unblemished  (for  the  latter 
qualification  appears  to  have  been  always  necessary 
in  the  ancient  times  of  the  Republic),  was  admitted 
among  the  equites  of  the  Servian  constitution ;  and 
it  may  be  presumed  that  the  twelve  new  centuries 
were  created  in  order  to  include  all  those  persons  in 
the  state  who  possessed  the  necessary  qualifications. 
Niebuhr,1*  however,  supposes  that  the  qualification 


Bar' 


1.  (t,  7.)-*.  (Lir,  it.,  ».)-*.  Oir.,  t„  U.-  rid.  Niebuhr, 
H.,p. 430.)— 4.  (Cic, Phil., Ti„ ».)—».  (Plin., H.  N., xixiii., » 
— Fsattta,  «.  t.— GSUlinr,  Geseh.  d«r  Rdra.  Staatar.,  p.  87*.)-- I 
— (H.  N.,  jnuriii.)— 77(i».,  18.)  —  8.  (Da  Rap.,  ii.,  *±)  —  ».  (i. 
43.)— 10.  (Hiat  of  Rome,  i.,  427,  Ac) 
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or  ptoperty  was  only  necessary  for  admission  into 
the  twelve  new  centuries,  and  tbat  the  statement  of 
Diorysius,  quoted  above,  ought  to  be  confined  to 
thef.e  centuries,  and  not  applied  to  the  whole  eight- 
een. He  maintains  that  the  twelve  centuries  con- 
sisted exclusively  of  plebeians ;  and  tbat  the  six  old 
centuries,  which  were  incorporated  by  Servius  into 
his  comitia,  under  the  title  of  the  lex  tuffragia,  com- 
prised all  the  patrician*,  independent  of  the  amount 
of  property  which  they  possessed.  This  account, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  rest  on  sufficient  evi- 
dence ;  and  we  have,  on  the  contrary,  an  express 
instance  of  a  patrician,  L.  Tarquitius,  B.C.  458,  who 
was  compelled,  on  account  of  his  poverty,  to  serve 
on  foot.1  That  the  six  old  centuries  consisted  en- 
tirely of  patricians  is  most  probable,  since  the  ple- 
beians would  certainly  not  have  been  admitted 
among  the  equites  at  all  till  the  Servian  constitu- 
tion; and  as  by  this  constitution  new  centuries 
were  created,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  plebeians 
would  have  been  placed  among  the  ancient  six. 
But  we  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  these  six 
centuries  contained  the  whole  body  of  patricians,  or 
that  the  twelve  consisted  entirely  of  plebeians.  We 
may  suppose  that  those  patricians  who  belonged  to 
the  six  were  allowed  by  the  Servian  constitution  to 
continue  in  them,  if  they  possessed  the  requisite 
property;  and  that  all  other  persons  in  the  state, 
whether  patricians  or  plebeians,  who  possessed  the 
requisite  property,  were  admitted  into  the  twelve 
new  centuries.  That  the  latter  were  not  confined 
to  plebeians  may  be  inferred  from  Livy,  who  says 
that  they  consisted  of  the  leading  men  in  the  state 
(primores  civilaiu),  not  in  the  commonalty. 

As  vacancies  occurred  in  the  eighteen  centuries, 
the  descendants  of  those  who  were  originally  en- 
rolled succeeded  to  their  places,  whether  plebeians 
or  patricians,  provided  they  had  not  dissipated  their 
prcperty ;  forNiebuhr  goes  too  far  when  he  asserts 
that  all  vacancies  were  filled  according  to  birth,  in- 
dependent of  any  property  qualification.  But  in 
course  of  time,  as  population  and  wealth  increased, 
the  number  of  persons  who  possessed  an  equestrian 
fortune  also  increased  greatly ;  and  as  the  number 
of  equites  in  the  18  centuries  was  limited,  those 
persons  whose  ancestors  had  not  been  enrolled  in 
the  centuries  could  not  receive  horses  from  the  state, 
and  were  therefore  allowed  the  privilege  of  serving 
with  their  own  horses  among  the  cavalry,  instead  of 
the  infantry,  as  they  would  otherwise  have  been 
obliged  to  have  done.  Thus  arose  the  two  distinct 
classes  of  equites,  which  have  been  already  men- 
tioned. 

The  inspection  of  the  equites  who  received  hor- 
ses from  the  state  belonged  to  the  censors,  who  had 
the  power  of  depriving  an  eques  of  bis  horse,  and 
reducing  him  to  the  condition  of  an  nrarian,*  and 
also  of  giving  the  vacant  horse  to  the  mo3t  distin- 
guished of  the  equites  who  had  previously  served  at 
their  own  expense.  For  these  purposes  they  made, 
during  their  censorship,  a  public  inspection  in  the 
Forum  of  all  the  knights  who  possessed  public  hor- 
ses (equitatum  rccognoicunt ;'  equitum  cenluruu  re- 
cognotcunt*).  The  tribes  were  taken  in  order,  and 
each  knight  was  summoned  by  name.  Every  one, 
as  bis  name  was  called,  walked  past  the  censors, 
leading  his  horse.  This  ceremony  is  represented  on 
the  reverse  of  some  of  the  censorial  coins  which 
have  been  published  by  Spanheim,*  and  which  are 
copied  in  the  annexed  woodcuts.  The  first  is  a  de- 
narius of  the  Licinian  gens,  and  is  supposed  by 
Spanheim  to  have  been  struck  during  the  censor- 
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ship  of  P.  Licinius  Crassua,  who  was  centw  will 
Julius  Ceesar.1 

The  next  is  the  reverse  of  one  of  the  coins  of 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  in  which  the  emperor  is 
represented  sitting,  while  a  knight  stands  before 
him  leading  his*b.orse.  The  word  censor  is  written 
underneath,  which  title  we  know,  from  Dion  Ca» 
sius,*  was  assumed  by  some  of  the  emperors. 


If  the  censors  had  no  fault  to  find  either  with  the 
character  of  the  knight  or  the  equipments  of  his 
horse,  they  ordered  him  to  pass  on  (tradue  equun') ; 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  considered  him  unwor- 
thy of  his  rank,  they  struck  him  out  of  the  list  of 
knights,  and  deprived  him  of  his  horse,*  or  ordered 
him  to  sell  it,*  with  the  intention,  no  doubt,  that  the 
person  thus  degraded  should  refund  the  money 
which  had  been  advanced  to  him  for  its  purchase'* 
At  the  same  review,  those  equites  who  had  served 
the  regular  time,  and  wished  to  be  discharged,  were 
accustomed  to  give  an  account  to  the  censors  of  the 
campaigns  in  which  they  had  served,  and  were  then 
dismissed  with  honour  or  disgrace,  as  they  might 
have  deserved.* 

This  review  of  the  equites  by  the  censors  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Equitum  Trannectio, 
which  was  a  solemn  procession  of  the  body  every 
year  on  the  Ides  of  Quintilis  (July).  The  procession 
started  from  the  Temple  of  Mars  outside  the  city, 
and  passed  through  the  city,  over  the  Forum,  and  hy 
the  Temple  of  the  Dioscuri.  On  this  occasion  the 
equites  were  always  crowned  with  olive  chaplets, 
and  wore  their  state  dress,  the  trabea,  with  all  the 
honourable  distinctions  which  they  had  gained  in 
battle.'  According  to  Livy,*  this  annual  procession 
was  first  established  by  the  censors  Q.  Fabius  and 
P.  Decius,  B.C.  304  ;  but,  according  to  Dionysius," 
it  was  instituted  after  the  defeat  of  the  Latins  near 
the  Lake  Regillus,  of  which  an  account  was  brought 
to  Rome  by  the  Dioscuri. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  long  did  the  knight  retail 
his  public  horse,  and  a  vote  in  the  equestrian  cen- 
tury to  which  he  belonged  t  On  this  subject  we 
have  no  positive  information  ;  hut,  as  those  equites 
who  served  with  their  own  horses  were  only  obliged 
to  serve  for  ten  years  (ttipendia,  crpaTciae),  under 
the  age  of  46,"  we  may  presume  that  the  same  rule 
extended  to  those  who  served  with  the  public  hor- 
ses, provided  they  wished  to  give  up  the  service. 
For  it  is  certain  that  in  the  ancient  times  of  the 
Republic  a  knight  might  retain  his  horse  as  long  a> 
he  pleased,  even  after  he  had  entered  the  senata, 
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he  continned  able  to  discharge  the  du- 
iiea  of  a  knight.  Thus  the  two  censors  M.  Living 
Salinator  and  C.  Claudius  Nero,  in  B.C.  204,  were 
also  eqaites;'  and  L.  Scipio  Asiaticus,  who  was 
deprived  of  his  horse  by  the  censors  in  B.C.  186,* 
had  himself  been  censor  in  B.C.  191.  This  is  also 
proved  by  a  fragment  in  the  fourth  book'  of  Cicero's 
•'  De  Repu Mica,"  in  which  he  says,  equitatus,  in  quo 
sufragia  sunt  ctitm  tenatu* ;  by  which  he  evidently 
means  that  most  of  the  senators  were  enabled  to 
vote  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata  in  consequence  of 
their  belonging  to  the  equestrian  centuries.  But 
during  the  later  times  of  the  Republic,  the  knights 
were  obliged  to  give  up  their  horses  on  entering  the 
senate,  and,  consequently,  ceased  to  belong  to  the 
equestrian  centuries.  This  regulation  is  alluded  to 
in  the  fragment  of  Cicero  already  referred  to,  in 
which  Scipio  says  that  many  persons  were  anxious 
that  a  plebiscituni  should  be  passed,  ordaining  that 
the  public  hor*as  should  be  restored  to  the  state, 
which  decree  was,  in  all  probability,  passed  after- 
ward ;  sinco,  m  Niebuhr  observes,*  "  when  Cicero 
makes  Sci'/«  speak  of  any  measure  as  intended, 
we  are  to  (.oppose  that  it  had  actually  taken  place, 
but,  according  to  the  information  possessed  by  Ci- 
cero, was  later  than  the  date  he  assigns  to  Scipio's 
discourse."  That  the  greater  number  of  the  eqni- 
tee  equo  publico,  after  the  exclusion  of  senators 
from  the  equestrian  centuries,  were  young  men,  is 
proved  by  a  passage  in  the  work  of  Q.  Cicero,  De 
Petitione  Consulates.* 

The  equestrian  centuries,  of  which  we  have  hith- 
erto been  treating,  were  only  regarded  as  a  division 
of  the  army  ;  they  did  not  form  a  distinct  class  or 
ordo  in  the  constitution.  The  community,  in  a  po- 
litical point  of  view,  was  only  divided  into  patri- 
cians and  plebeians ;  and  the  equestrian  centuries 
were  composed  of  both.  But  in  the  year  B.C.  123, 
a  new  class,  called  the  Ordo  Equestris,  was  formed 
m  the  state  Ly  the  lex  Sempronia,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  C.  Gracchus.  By  this  law  all  the  judices 
had  to  be  chosen  from  those  citizens  who  possessed 
an  equestrian  fortune.*  We  know  very  little  re- 
specting the  provisions  of  this  law ;  but  it  appears 
from  the  lex  Servilia  repetundarum,  passed  18  years 
afterward,  that  every  person  who  was  to  be  chosen 
judex  was  required  to  be  above  30  and  under  00 
years  of  age,  to  have  either  an  eqnns  publicus,  or  to 
se  qualified  by  his  fortune  to  possess  one,  and  not 
to  be  a  senator.  The  number  of  judices  who  were 
required  yearly  was  chosen  from  this  class  by  the 
praetor  urbanus.' 

As  the  name  of  equKea  had  been  originally  ex- 
tended from  those  who  possessed  the  public  horses 
to  those  who  served  with  their  own  horses,  it  now 
came  to  be  applied  to  all  those  persons  who  were 
qualified  by  their  fortunes  to  act  as  judices,  in  which 
sense  the  word  is  usually  used  by  Cicero.  Pliny,' 
indeed,  says  that  those  persons  who  possessed  the 
equestrian  fortune,  but  did  not  serve  as  equites, 
were  only  called  judices,  and  that  the  name  of  equi- 
tes was  always  confined  to  the  possessors  of  the 
equi  publici.  This  may  have  been  the  correct  use 
of  the  term ;  but  custom  had  long  since  given  the 
same  of  equites  to  the  judices  chosen  in  accord- 
ance with  the  lex  Sempronia. 

After  the  reform  of  Sulla,  which  entirely  deprived 
the  equestrian  order  of  the  right  of  being  chosen  as 
jodiees,  and  the  passing  of  the  lex  Aurelia  (B.C.  70), 
which  ordained  that  the  judices  should  be  chosen 
from  the  senators,  equites,  and  tribuni  erarii,  the 
influence  of  the  order,  says  Pliny,  was  still  main- 
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tained  by  the  publicani,1  or  fanners  of  the  public 
taxes.  We  find  that  the  publicani  were  almost  al- 
ways called  equites,  not  because  any  particular  rank 
was  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  from  the  state  the 
farming  of  the  taxes,  but  because  the  state  was  not 
accustomed  to  let  them  to  any  one  who  did  not 
possess  a  considerable  fortune.  Thus  the  publica- 
ni are  frequently  spoken  of  by  Cicero  as  identical 
with  the  equestrian  order.'  (Vid.  Publicani.)  The 
consulship  of  Cicero,  and  the  active  part  which  the 
knights  then  took  in  suppressing  the  conspiracy  a£ 
Catiline,  tended  still  farther  to  increase  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  equestrian  order;  and  "from 
that  time,"  says  Pliuy,'  "it  became  a  third  body 
(corpus)  in  the  state,  and  to  the  title  of  Senatus 
Poptdusque  Romanus  there  began  to  be  added  Et 
Eqyestns  Ordo." 

In  B.C.  67,  a  distinction  was  conferred  upon 
them  which  tended  to  separate  them  still  farther 
from  the  plebe.  By  the  lex  Roecia  Othonis,  passed 
in  that  year,  the  first  fourteen  seats  in  the  theatre 
behind  the  orchestra  were  given  to  the  equites,' 
which,  according  to  Cicero*  and  Velleius  Patercu- 
lus,'  was  only  a  restoration  of  an  ancient  privi- 
lege, which  is  alluded  to  by  Livy*  when  he  says 
that  special  seats  were  set  apart  in  the  Circus  Max- 
imus  for  the  senators  and  equites.  They  also  pos- 
sessed the  right  of  wearing  the  clavus  angustua 
(vid.  Claws,  p.  S6S),  and  subsequently  obtained 
the  privilege  of  wearing  a  gold  ring,  which  was 
originally  confined  to  the  equites  equo  publico. 

The  number  of  equites  increased  greatly  under 
the  early  emperors,  and  all  persons  were  admitted 
into  the  order,  provided  they  possessed  the  requisite 
property,  without  any  inquiry  into  their  character, 
or  into  the  free  birth  of  their  father  and  grandfather, 
which  had  always  been  required  by  the  censors  un- 
der the  Republic.  Property  became  now  the  only 
qualification ;  and  the  order,  in  consequence,  grad- 
ually began  to  lose  all  the  consideration  which  it 
had  acquired  during  the  later  times  of  the  Repub- 
lic. Thus  Horace  says,  with  no  small  degree  01 
contempt, 

"  Si  qvadringentis  sex  septcm  mUia  desunt, 
Pitts  ens."* 

Augustus  formed  a  select  class  of  equites,  con- 
sisting of  those  equites  who  possessed  the  property 
of  a  senator,  and  the  old  requirement  of  free  birth 
up  to  the  grandfather.  He  permitted  this  class 
to  wear  .the  lotus  clamu,'  and  also  allowed  the 
tribunes  of  the  plebs  to  be  chosen  from  them  as 
well  as  the  senators,  and  gave  them  the  option,  at 
the  termination  of  their  office,  to  remain  in  the  sen- 
ate or  return  to  the  equestrian  order."  This  class 
of  knights  was  distinguished  by  the  special  title 
illuttret  (sometimes  insignes  and  splendidi)  equites 
.Romans'." 

The  formation  of  this  distinct  class  tended  to 
lower  the  others  still  more  in  public  estimation.  In 
the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  an  attempt 
was  made  to  improve  the  order  by  requiring  the  old 
qualifications  of  free  birth  up  to  the  grandfather, 
and  by  strictly  forbidding  any  one  to  wear  the  gold 
ring  nnless  he  possessed  this  qualification.  This 
regulation,  however,  was  of  little  avail,  as  the  em- 
perors frequently  admitted  freedmen  into  the  eques- 
trian order."  When  private  persons  were  no  longer 
appointed  judices,  the  necessity  for  a  distinct  class 
in  the  community,  like  the  equestrian  order,  ceased 
entirely;  and  the  gold  ring  came  at  length  to  be 
worn  by  all  free  citizens.    Even  slaves,  after  their 
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maniimission,  wero  allowed  to  wear  it  by  special 
permission  from  the  emperor,  which  appears  to  have 
been  usually  granted,  provided  the  patromis  con- 
sented.1 

Having  thus  traced  the  history  of  the  equestrian 
order  to  its  final  extinction  as  a  distinct  class  in  the 
community,  we  must  now  return  to  the  equites 
equo  publico,  who  formed  the  18  equestrian  centu- 
ries. This  class  still  existed  during  the  latter  years 
of  the  Republic,  but  had  entirely  ceased  to  serve  as 
horse-soldiers  in  the  army.  The  cavalry  of  the 
Roman  legions  no  longer  consisted,  as  in  the  time 
of  Polybius,  of  Roman  equites,  but  their  place  was 
supplied  by  the  cavalry  of  the  allied  ■states.  It  is 
evident  that  Cesar,  in  his  Gallic  wars,  possessed  no 
Roman  cavalry.*  When  he  went  to  an  interview 
with  Ariovistus,  and  was  obliged  to  take  cavalry 
with  him,  we  are  told  that  he  did  not  dare  to  trust 
his  safety  to  the  Gallic  cavalry,  and  therefore 
mounted  his  legionary  soldiers  upon  their  horses.' 
The  Roman  equites  are,  however,  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Gallic  and  civil  wars,  but  never  as 
common  soldiers  ;  they  were  officers  attached  to 
the  staff  of  the  general,  or  commanded  the  cavalry 
of  the  allies,  or  sometimes  the  legions.4 

After  the  year  B.C.  60,  there  were  no  censors  in 
the  state,  and  it  would  therefore  follow  that  for 
some  years  no  review  of  the  body  took  place,  and 
that  the  vacancies  were  not  filled  up.  When  Au- 
gustus, however,  took  upon  himself,  in  B.C.  29, 
the  prefecture  morum,  he  frequently  reviewed  the 
troops  of  equites,  and  restored,  according  to  Sueto- 
nius,' the  long-neglected  custom,  of  the  solemn 
procession  (transvtclio) ;  by  which  we  are  probably 
to  understand  that  Augustus  connected  the  review 
of  the  knights  (recognilio)  with  the  annual  procession 
Itransvectio)  of  the  15th  of  July.  From  this  time 
hese  equites  formed  an  honourable  corps,  from 
which  all  the  higher  officers  in  the  army*  and  the 
chief  magistrates  in  the  state  were  chosen.  Ad- 
mission into  this  body  was  equivalent  to  an  intro- 
duction into  public  life,  and  was  therefore  esteemed 
a  great  privilege ;  whence  we  find  it  recorded  in 
inscriptions  that  such  a  person  was  equo  publico  ho- 
noratus,  cxoruaius,  &c,  by  the  emperor.7  If  a 
young  man  was  not  admitted  into  this  body,  he  was 
excluded  from  all  civil  offices  of  any  importance, 
except  in  municipal  towns ;  and  also  from  all  rank 
in  the  army,  with  the  exception  of  centurion. 

All  those  equites  who  were  not  employed  in  ac- 
tual service  were  obliged  to  reside  at  Rome,*  where 
they  were  allowed  to  fill  the  lower  magistracies, 
which  entitled  a  person  to  admission  into  the  sen- 
ate. They  were  divided  into  six  turmas,  each  of 
which  was  commanded  by  an  officer,  who  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  inscriptions  as  Sevir  equitum 
■Ram.,  rurmo)  I.,  ii.,  &c.,  or,  commonly,  Sevir  turma, 
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or  Sevir  turmarum  equitum  Romanorum.  From  to* 
time  that  the  equites  bestowed  the  title  of  principci 
juventutit  upon  Caius  and  Lucius  Cesar,  the  grand- 
sons of  Augustus,1  it  became  the  custom  to  confei 
this  title,  as  well  as  that  of  Sevir,  upon  the  proba- 
ble successor  to  the  throne,  when  he  first  entered 
into  public  life  and  was  presented  with  an  equus 
publicus.' 

The  practice  of  filling  all  the  higher  offices  in  the 
state  from  these  equites  appears  to  have  continued 
as  long  as  Rome  was  the  centre  of  the  government 
and  the  residence  of  the  emperor.  They  are  men- 
tioned in  the  time  of  Severus'  and  of  Caracalla,' 
and  perhaps  later.  After  the  time  of  Diocletian, 
the  equites  became  only  a  city  guard,  under  the 
command  of  the  Prsefectus  Vigilum  j  but  they  still 
retained,  in  the  time  of  Valentinianus  and  Valeria, 
A.D.  364,  the  second  rank  in  the  city,  and  were 
not  subject  to  corporeal  punishment.* 

The  preceding  account  of  the  equites  has  been 
principally  taken  from  the  essay  of  Zumpt  already 
referred  to ;  to  which,  and  to  the  valuable  work  of 
Marquardt,  Hiitoria  Equitum  Romanorum  libri  iv., 
Berlin,  1840,  the  reader  is  referred  for  a  fuller  ex- 
planation of  those  points  which  have  been  necessa- 
rily treated  with  brevity  in  this  article.  Respecting 
the  MagUter  Equitum,  vii.  Dictator,  p.  361. 

EQTJULEUS  or  ECULEUS  was  an  instrument 
of  torture,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  so 
called  because  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  horse.  We 
have  no  description  of  its  form  given  by  any  of  the 
ancient  writers,  but  it  appears  not  to  have  differed 
greatly  from  trie  crux.*  It  appears  to  have  been 
commonly  used  at  Rome  in  taking  the  evidence  of 
slaves.' 

•EQUUS  (fcrirof),  the  Horse.  The  native  coun- 
try of  this  animal  is  unknown.  The  Horse  waa 
highly  esteemed  among  the  Egyptians,  who  appear 
to  have  had  an  excellent  breed,  and,  besides  those 
required  for  the  army  and  private  use,  many  were 
sold  to  foreign  traders  who  visited  the  country.' 
Among  the  Greeks,  the  public  games,  where  racing 
formed  so  conspicuous  a  part,  always  induced  great 
attention  to  be  paid  to  this  noble  animal.  The 
Greek  horse  appears  to  have  been  quite  small  in 
size,  if  any  idea  can  be  formed  of  its  proportions 
from  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon, 
forming  part  of  the  Elgin  marbles.  Flaxman  speaks 
in  terms  of  high  eulogium  of  the  manner  in  which 
these  steeds  are  represented  by  the  artist.  "  The 
beholder,"  he  remarks,  "  is  charmed  with  the  deer- 
like lightness  and  elegance  of  their  make;  and, 
although  the  relief  is  not  above  an  inch  from  the 
background,  and  they  are  so  much  smaller  than 
nature,  we  can  scarcely  suffer  reason  to  persuade 
us  that  they  are  not  alive."  Horses  were  sold  in 
Attica  for  comparatively  high  prices,  not  only  on 
account  of  their  utility,  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
them,  but  from  the  disposition  of  the  Athenians  to 
extravagance  and  display :  while  the  knights  kept 
expensive  horses  for  military  service  and  proces- 
sions at  the  festivals,  and  while  men  of  ambition 
and  high  rank  trained  them  for  the  games  and 
races,  there  arose,  particularly  among  the  young 
men,  an  excessive  passion  for  horses,  of  which' 
Aristophanes  gives  an  example  in  the  Clouds,  and 
which  is  recorded  by  several  ancient  writers,  so 
that  many  persons  were  impoverished  by  keepicj 
them.    The  price  of  a  common  horse  was  three 


1.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  3.— Monum.  Ancyr.)— 2.  (Capitol.,  M. 
Anton.  Phi"..,  *. — Lamprid.,  Commod.,  1.)— 3.  (Grntar,  Inacrip., 
p.  1001,9.-  -Pnpinian  in  Dig.  22,  tit.  1,  a.  43  J—  I.  (Gmtcr,  p. 
379,  7.J-5.  (Cod.  Theodo*., «,  tit.  SO.)—*.  (Cic,  Pro  Mil.,  c. 
21,  compared  with  "certa  crux,"  c.  2S.)— 7.  (Via-.  Sigonion.  D« 
Judiciie,  iii.,  17.— Magin*.  "  De  Eqnnleo,"  in  SaUencre'a  Nov. 
Thearar.  Ant.  Rom.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1211,  Ac.)— 8.  (Wilkinson1. 
Egyptian*,  tol.  i.,  p.  20, 2d  aerie*.) 
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ERANOI. 


ERICA. 


i ;  but  a  good  saddle-horse,  or  a  horse  for  ran 
ning  in  chariot-races,  according  to  Aristophanes, 
cost  twelve  minus.  Sometimes,  however,  fashion, 
or  fancy  for  horses,  raised  their  price  beyond  all 
limits.  Thus  thirteen  talents  were  given  for  Bu- 
cephalus.1 The  Romans,  if  nature  had  not  furnished 
the  horses  with  a  proud  and  lofty  action,  used  to  tie 
rollers  of  wood  and  weights  to  their  pastern  joints, 
to  compel  them  to  lift  their  feet,  a  practice  particu- 
larly required  to  go  safely,  skilfully,  and  with  ease 
lo  the  rider,  in  the  amble.  This  was  the  favourite 
psee  with  the  Romans.  The  Greeks  tried  their 
horses  by  a  bell,  and  other  loud  and  sudden  noises. 
Such  horses  as  were  worn  out,  and  unfit  to  serve 
with  the  troops,  were  turned  out,  and,  as  a  mark  of 
dismission,  were  branded  in  the  jaw  with  the  figure 
of  a  circle  or  a  wheel.  Virgil  says  t'-at  the  fleet- 
est steeds  among  the  Greeks  came  lN»m  Epirus; 
the  studs  of  Corinth,  however,  were  also  remark- 
able for  their  excellence,  and  the  breed  was  traced 
back  by  the  register-books  to  Pegasus.  It  was  cus- 
tomary to  mark  horses  of  this  breed  with  a  ioppa 
on  the  shoulder,  whence  the  term  amitariuc  (so. 
linror).' 

ER'ANOl  (Ipavoi)  were  clubs  or  societies  estab- 
lished for  charitable  or  cdhvivial  purposes,  or  for 
both.  They  were  very  common  at  Athens,  and 
suited  the  temper  of  the  people,  who  were  both  so- 
cial and  generous.  The  term  Ipavoc,  in  the  sense 
of  a  convivial  party,  is  of  ancient  date.'  It  resem- 
bled our  picnics,  or  the  German  pikmUu,  and  was 
also  called  dtlrvov  and  enrvpiiof  or  dird  ov/t6oXuv : 
where  every  guest  brought  his  own  dish,  or  (to  save 
trouble)  one  was  deputed  to  cater  for  the  rest,  and 
was  afterward  repaid  by  contributions.  ( Vid.  Deif- 
hok.)  The  clubs  that  were  formed  at  Athens  used 
to  dine  together  at  stated  periods,  as  once  a  month ; 
and  every  member  was  bound  to  pay  his  subscrip- 
tion, which  (as  well  as  the  society  itself)  was  called 
fyavoc,  and  the  members  ipaviorai.  If  any  member 
failed  to  pay,  the  sum  was  made  up  by  the  president, 
tpavapxKt  &1*0  called  nXtipurrK  Ipavov,  who  after- 
ward recovered  it,  if  he  could,  from  the  defaulter. 
TVuipo**  Ipavov  often  means  simply  to  pay  the  sub- 
scription, as  Xtirttv  or  inXeinttv,  to  make  default.* 

There  were  also  associations  under  this  name  for 
the  purpose  of  mutual  relief,  resembling  in  some  de- 
gree our  friendly  or  benefit  societies  ;  but  with  this 
essential,  difference,  that  the  relief  which  they  af- 
forded was  not  (as  it  is  with  us)  based  upon  any 
calculation  of  natural  contingencies,  but  was  given 
pro  re  lutfa,  to  such  poor  members  as  stood  in  need 
of  it.  The  Athenian  societies  do  not  appear  to  have 
kept  up  a  common  fund  by  regular  subscriptions, 
though  it  is  probable  that  the  sum  which  each  mem- 
ber was  expected  to  advance,  in  case  of  need,  was 
pretty  well  understood.  If  a  man  was  reduced  to 
poverty,  or  in  distress  for  money  from  any  cause,  he 
applied  to  the  members  of  his  club  for  assistance ; 
tins  was  called  avXktyttv  Ipavov :  those  who  advan- 
ced it  were  said  Ipavifriv  airrii  :  the  relief  was  con- 
sidered as  a  loan,  repayable  by  the  borrower  when 
in  better  circumstances.  Isaeus*  reckons  among  the 
assets  of  a  person,  if  tpuyuv  b^X^/tara  tloTtenpay/U- 
m,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  each  contributor 
was  entitled  to  recover  the  sum  he  had  lent.  For 
the  recovery  of  such  loans,  and  for  the  decision  of 
other  disputes,  there  were  ipavual  iUat,  in  which 
a  summary  and  equitable  kind  of  justice  was  ad- 
ministered. Plato'  disapproved  of  lawsuits  in  such 
Matters,  and  would  not  allow  them  in  his  Republic. 

Balmasius  contends  that,  wherever  the  term  Ipa- 


1.  (BOekb,  PoM.  Eooo.  of  Athene,  »oL  i„  p.  101,  trenal.)— *. 
(H«MI  ad  Aristoph.,  Nab., S3.)—*.  (Ho  3^  Od.,  i,  **».)— 4. 
IDimh  ,  c  Aphob.,  Ml  ;  c  Moid.,  M7 ;  e.  Arietof-  77*.)— & 
ID*  Been  HxtmL,  fM  ^-6  (Lea.,  xi,  p.  914.) 


voc  is  applied  to  an  established  society,  it  meaas 
only  a  convivial  club,  and  that' there  were  no  regu- 
lar associations  for  the  purposes  of  charity ;  but 
others  have  held  a  different  opinion.1  It  is  not 
probable  that  many  permanent  societies  were  form 
ed  with  the  sole  view  of  feasting.  We  know  that 
at  Athens,  as  well  as  in  the  other  Grecian  Repub- 
lics, there  were  clubs  for  various  purposes,  politics! 
as  well  as  social ;  the  members  of  which  would 
naturally  meet,  and  dine  together  at  certain  periods 
Such  were  the  religious  companies  (-Qtaooi),  the 
commercial  (1/iiroptKoi),  and  some  others.'  Unions 
of  Ibis  kind  were  called  by  the  general  name  of  irat- 
plot,  and  were  often  converted  to  mischievous  ends, 
such  as  bribery,  overawing  the  public  assembly,  or 
influencing  courts  of  justice.'  In  the  days  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  friendly  societies,  under  the  name 
of  Ipavoi,  were  frequent  among  the  Greek  cities, 
but  were  looked  on  with  suspicion  by  the  emperors 
as  leading  to  political  combinations.'  The  gilds,  or 
fraternities  for  mutual  aid,  among  the  ancient  Sax- 
ons, resembled  the  Ipavoi  of  the  Greeks.'  Com- 
pare also  the  ayanal,  or  love-feasts  of  the  early 
Christians. 

The  word  Ipavoc  is  often  used  metaphorically,  to 
signify  any  contributions  or  friendly  advance  of 
money. 

•EREBINTHUS  (hpctivOoc),  a  sort  of  small  pea 
or  vetch,  Chickpea.  "  Of  the  three  species  or  vari- 
eties of  the  tpiiivths  noticed  by  Dioscorides,  the 
only  one  that  can  be  satisfactorily  determined,"  ob- 
serves Adams,  "  is  the  xptoc,  which  is  undoubtedly 
the  Cteer  arictanum."* 

•ERETRIA  TERRA  ('Eperpiof  rf),  Eretrian 
Earth,  an  impure  argil,  of  a  snow-white  colour,  ob- 
tained near  the  city  of  Eretria,  i,n  Eubcea.7 

ERGA'STULUM  was  a  private  prison  attached 
to  most  Roman  farms,  called  career  rtuticut  by  Ju- 
venal,' where  the  slaves  were  made  to  work  in 
chains.  It  appears  to  have  been  usually  under 
ground,  and,  according  to  Columella,'  ought  to  be 
lighted  by  narrow  windows,  which  should  be  too 
high  from  the  ground  to  be  touched  by  the  hand. 
The  slaves  confined  in  an  ergastulum  were  also 
employed  to  cultivate  the  fields  in  chains."  Slaves 
who  had  displeased  their  masters  were  punished  by 
imprisonment  in  the  ergastulum ;  and  in  the  same 
place  all  slaves  who  could  not  be  depended  upon,  or 
were  barbarous  in  their  habits,  were  regularly  kept. 
A  trustworthy  slave  had  the  care  of  the  ergastulum, 
and  was,  therefore,  called  ergatUdarnu.u  Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,"  these  prisons  arose  in  consequence 
of  the  conquest  of  Italy  by  the  Romans,  and  the 
great  number  of  barbarous  slaves  who  were  em- 
ployed to  cultivate  the  conquered  lands.  In  the 
time  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus,  many  enactments 
were  made  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  slaves ; 
and,  among  other  salutary  measures,  Hadrian  abol- 
ished the  ergastula,  which  must  have  been  liable  to 
great  abuse  in  the  hands  of  tyrannical  masters." 
For  farther  information  on  the  subject,  vid,  Brisso- 
nius,  Antiq.  Select.,  ii„  9. — Lipsius,  Elect.,  ii.,  15. 
Opera,  vol.  i.,  p.  317,  etc.— Gottling,  Getck.  ier  Rem. 
Siaatn.,  p.  136. 

•ERI'CA  (Iputi  or  ipeUti),  the  Tree-heath,  or 
Erica  arborea,  mentioned  by  Theophrastus  and  Di- 
oscorides." 


1.  {Vid.  Salxoa*.,  Da  Uinrii,  o.  3.— Oba.  ad  jue  Att.  at  Hon, 
and  Herald.,  Animadr.  in  Sal.,  referred  to  in  Meier'a  Att.  Pruc-» 
p.  MO.)— S.  (Bockh,  PubL  Econ.  or  Athena,  i.,  p.  388,  WO.)— 3. 
(Thocjd.,  iii.,  83.— Demoeth.,  De  Coron.,  389.— ThirlwaU,  Gr. 
Uiat,  vol.  ir.,  p.  SB.)— 4.  (Plin.,  Ej>.,  x.,  03,  94.)—*.  (Tomer'a 
Hi*t.  of  the  Anglo-Saxon*,  i'.,  10.)— 0.  (Theophnat  It.  P.,  riii., 
1.— Dioacor.,  ii.,  188.— Adam*,  Append.,  a.  r.) — 7.  (Dioacor.,  »., 
170.)— 8.  («».,  84.)— 9.  (i., «.)— 10.  (PUn.,  H.  N.,  iriii.,  7,  ♦  4  — 
Flor.,  iii.,  19.)— 11.  (Colon.,  i.,  8.)— 18.  (Tib.  Gracch.,  8.)— 1» 
(Spark,  Hadr.,  18.  compared  with  Gaina,  i.,  63.)— 14  (Tlil> 
phraau,  H.  P  ,  i.,  S3  ;  ix.,  II.— Dkecw ,  i.,  47  ) 
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ERYTHRODANUM. 


ESSEDA. 


ElU'CIUS  was  a  military  engine,  full  of  sharp 
■pikes,  which  was  placed  by  the  gate  of  the  camp 
to  prevent  the  approach  of  the  enemy.1 

♦ERIN'EUS  (ipivttt),  the  Wild  Fig-tree,  or  Picas 
Carica,  L.     (Vid.  Ficos.)* 

•ERI'NCS  (Iptvoc),  according  to  Sprengel,  the 
Campanula  Erinus.  Matthiolns  and  Bauhin,  how- 
ever, are  quite  undecided  about  it.* 

*EPI0*OPON  AENAPON,  the  Cotton-tree,  ©r 
Oossypium  arboreum.  Virgil  is  supposed  to  allude 
to  it  in  the  following  line :  "  Qiao"  nemora  JEthiopum, 
m<Mi  canentia  lanaV* 

♦ERO'DIUS,  the  Heron.    {Vid.  Abdia.) 

EROTIA  or  EROTIDIA  ('E/wna  or  'Eparidia) 
was  the  most  solemn  of  all  the  festivals  celebrated 
in  the  Boeotian  town  of  Thespiss.  It  took  place 
every  fifth  year,  and  in  honour  of  Eros,  the  princi- 
pal divinity  of  the  Thespians.  Respecting  the  par- 
ticulars nothing  is  known,  except  that  it  was  sol- 
emnized with  contests  in  music  and  gymnastics.* 
The  worship  of  Eros  seems  to  have  been  establish- 
ed at  Thespiss  from  the  earliest  times ;  and  the  an- 
cient symbolic  representation  of  the  god,  a  rude 
stone  (apyif  7U6os),  continued  to  be  looked  upon 
with  particular  reverence,  even  when  sculpture  had 
attained  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  among  the 
Greeks.' 

•ERU'CA,  I.  a  species  of  Palmer  or  Cank- 
er-worm, very  injurious  to  trees,  the  leaves  and 
blossoms  of  which  it  eats  completely  off.  This 
scourge  of  vegetation  is  produced,  according  to 
Pliny,  during  a  humid  season,  and  one  only  moder- 
ately warm.7 

*II.  The  herb  Rocket,  or  Brassica  Eruca,  the 
same  with  the  t&fciiov  of  the  Greeks.  The  seed 
were  used  by  the  ancients  as  a  condiment  in  food, 
and  were  employed  in  place  of  mustard  in  Iberia. 
They  were  also  used  as  an  aphrodisiac.  Diosoori- 
des*  and  Pliny*  make  mention  of  two  kinds,  the  sa- 
itrum  and  agrette,  the  latter  being  the  wild  kind. 
Sibthorp  found  this  plant  at  Athens,  and  also  among 
the  vineyards  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago. — 
The  Greek  name  ctiu/tov  comes  from  eb,  and  {o/tof, 
"  broth,"  indicating  its  being  employed  in  seasoning 
broth  ;  the  Latin  appellation  is  explained  by  Pliny, 
with  reference  to  the  pungent  properties  of  Rocket, 
"  quod  vcllicando  linguam  quasi  erodat." 

•ERVTJM,  the  Tare,  or  Ervum  Ervilia,  the  same 
with  the  Greek  bootof.  The  ancient  writers  speak 
of  two  kinds,  the  sativum  and  syhestre.  Dioscori- 
des" subdivides  the  former  into  the  red  and  the  white, 
from  the  colour  of  the  flowers.  Aristotle,  Columel- 
la," and  Pliny"  make  mention  of  it  as  used  to  fatten 
cattle.  The  modern  Greeks  still  call  it  ftbtt,  applying 
this  name  to  both  the  cultivated  and  the  wild  kind." 

•ERYNG'IUM  (f/ptryytov),  the  herb  Eryngo,  oth- 
erwise called  Sea-holm  or  Sea-holly.  "Eryngo," 
says  Woodville,  "  is  supposed  to  be  the  iipbyyim 
of  Dioscorides."1*  Sprengel,  however,  makes  the 
tpvyyiov  of  Theophrastus"  to  be  the  Eryngium  mai 
(mum,  but  Stackhouse  prefers  the  Eryngium  cam- 
pestre.  Sprengel,  in  his  R  H.  H.,  refers  the  tpiyy- 
iov  of  Dioscorides  to  the  Eryngium  planum,  but  in 
his  edition  of  Dioscorides  he  admits  his  uncertainty 

&bOUt  thfi  8DGC168  " 

*ERVTHR0b'ANUM  (ipvOpMavov).  "  It  can 
admit  of  no  doubt,"  observes  Adams,  "that  the 
kfmdpoiavov  of  Dioscorides  and  Galen"  is  the  Rubia 


*  1.  (Cm,  Bell.  Cit..  Hi.,  87.— Salln«t,ap.  Non,  xriii, 18.— Ltp- 
eiui,  Poliorcet,  t.,  4.)— 1.  (Horn.,  U,Ti,433.— Theophraat,  H. 
P.,  ii., «.)— 3.  (TJioecor,  i».,  ».)— 4.  (Theophmet,  H.  P.,  ir.,  7. 
— \~ag.,  Oeorg..  ii.,  190.—  Adama,  Append.,  •.  t.)— ».  (Plat . 
Bit*.,  ix,  1.— Paoe.,  ix,  SI,  *  S.— Athen,  xiii.,  p.  661.)  — « 
(Paul,  ix.,  17,  t  1.— Compare  Schol.adPind,01ymp,Tii,  1S4.I 
-7.  (&.  N.,  xrii.,  t4.)-«7(ii,  170.)-».  (H.  N„  ix.,  1S.>— 10. 
(ii.,  131.)— 11.  (ii..  11;  Ti,S.)  — IS.  (H.  N.,  xxriii.,  IS.)  —  IS. 
(BUlerbeck,  Flora  Claarica,  p.  188.)— 14.  (Hi,  ll.r— 15.  (H.  P., 
•i,  1.)— 18.  (Adama,  Append,  a.  T.)— 17.  (iii.  1*0.) 
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tinetorum  »r  dyer's  Madder.  Sprengel  is  disposed 
to  questke)  whether  the  tpvdidmov  of  Theophras- 
tus1 be  the  same,  and  hesitates  whether  to  make  it 
the  Rubia  lueida,  Galium  erueialum,  Sm.,  or  the  As- 
perula  odorata.  Stackhouse,  however,  holds  it  also 
to  be  the  Ruliia  tinctorum."* 

•ERYTH'ROPUS  (tpv0p6ntm<),  a  biid  mentioned 
in  the  Aves  of  Aristophanes.*  It  was  most  proba- 
bly, according  to  Adams,  either  the  Redshank  (See- 
lopax  ealidris)  or  the  Bilcock  (Rallus  aquaticus*). 

•ERYTHRON'IUM  (kpvOpwwv),  a  plant,  about 
which  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  certain  opinion.  It 
is  most  probably,  however,  what  is  called  Dogs- 
tooth,  or  Erylhromum  Dens  Cants.1 

ERYCTE'RES  (kpunrijptc)  was  the  name  given  to 
the  Spartan  slaves  who  followed  their  masters  to  the 
wars,  and  who  appear  to  have  been,  in  coarse  of 
time,  manumitted.  The  name  is  supposed  by  Muller 
to  have  been  given  to  them  in  allusion  to  their  duty 
of  drawing  (tpviuiv)  the  wounded  from  the  ranks.' 

•ESCH'ARUS  (toxapoc),  the  name  of  a  fish  brief- 
ly noticed  by  Athenaras,  and  called  also  koqic.  Ron- 
delet  supposes  it  a  species  or  variety  of  Sole,  name- 
ly, Pleuronectes  solea  ' 

ESOPTRON  (foowrpw)     (Ft*  Sracowii.) 

ESSEDATUI.    (Vid'EtnvA.) 

ESSEDA  or  E'SSEDUM  (from  the  Celtic  Ess, 
a  carriage*),  the  name  of  a  chariot  used,  especially 
in  war,  by  the  Britons,  the  Gauls,  and  Beige,'  and 
also  by  the  Germans.1' 

According  to  the  account  givon  by  Cesar,"  and 
agreeably  to  the  remarks  of  Diodorus  Siculus,"  the 
method  of  using  the  essedum  in  the  ancient  British 
army  was  very  similar  to  the  practice  of  the  Greeks 
in  the  heroic  ages,  as  described  by  Homer,  and  in 
the  article  Caaaua,  p.  332,  333.  The  principal  dif- 
ference seems  to  have  been  that  the  essedum  was 
stronger  and  more  ponderous  than  the  &i+poc ;  that 
it  was  open  before  instead  of  behind ;  and  that,  m 
consequence  of  these  circumstances  and  the  width 
of  the  pole,  the  owner  was  able,  whenever  he  pleas- 
ed, to  run  along  the  pole  (ie  lemons  Brilanno  exei- 
4elu),  and  even  to  raise  himself  upon  the  yoke,  and 
then  to  retreat  with  the  greatest  speed  into  the  body 
of  the  car,  which  he  drove  with  extraordinary  swift- 
ness and  skill.  It  appears,  also,  that  these  cars  were 
purposely  made  as  noisy  as  possible,  probably  by  the 
creaking  and  clanging  of  the  wheels  {strentu  rota- 
rum  ,•**  Esseda  muUisonora") ;  and  that  this  wan 
done  in  order  to  strike  dismay  into  the  enemy.  The 
formidable  British  warriors  who  drove  these  char- 
iots, the  "car-borne"  of  Ossian,  were  called  in  latin 
essedarii.1*  There  were  about  4000  of  them  in  the 
army  of  Cassibelaunus.17  Having  been  captured, 
they  were  sometimes  exhibited  in  the  gladiatorial 
shows  at  Rome,  and  seem  to  have  been  great  fa- 
vourites with  the  people."  They  must  have  held 
the  highest  rank  in  the  armies  of  their  own  country ; 
and  Tacitus"  observes  that  the  driver  of  the  car 
ranked  above  his  fighting  companion,  which  was 
the  reverse  of  the  Greek  usage. 

The  essedum  was  adopted  for  purposes  of  con- 
venience and  luxury  among  the  Romans."  Cicero" 
mentions  the  use  of  it  on  one  occasion  by  the  tribune 
of  the  people  as  a  piece  of  extravagance ;  but  in 
the  time  of  Seneca  it  seems  to  have  been  much 


1.  (»i,  1  i  vii,  1»,  dfce.)  —  1.  (Adama,  Append,  a.  T.)  — ». 
($04.)— 4.)  Adama,  Append,  a.  T.)— S.  (Dioecor,  lii,  1S4.— Ban- 
bin,  Plnax,  p.  It8.— Spreniel,  ad  Dioaoor,  p.  654.— Adama,  Ap- 
pend, a.  t.)— 8.  (Athen,  p.  t7I,  F.— MOiler,  Dor,l,  iii,  41.)— 
7.  (Adama,  Append,  e.  v.)— 8.  (Cinxrot,  i,  p.  S77.)— 8.  (Vim, 
Oeorx,  iii,  904.  —  Serriue,  ad  loc)  —  10.  (Pere,  »l,  47.)  —  fl. 
(Bell? Gal),  ir,  S3.)  —It.  (»,  11,  ».)  —  IS.  (Jn»,  ir,  115.)— 
14.  (Cm,  I.  c  — Compare  Tacit..  A*ric,  K.)  —14.  (Claud, 
Epier,  ir.)— 18.  (Cm,  D.  C,  rr,14.— Ck.  ad  Fam,  vii,  8.)— 
17.  (Cm,  B.  O,  t,  IK.)  — 18.  (Sooton,  Calig,  SS.  —  Claud, 
18.)  — 19.  (Agric,  It.)  — 10.  (Propeit,ii,l,76.)— U  (PUL, 
ii..  94.) 
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more  common  ;  for  he'  reckons  the  sound  of  the 
"  eased  te  transcurrentes"  among  those  noises  which 
did  not  distract  him.  As  used  by  the  Romans,  the 
essedum  may  have  differed  from  the  cisium  in  this, 
that  the  iisium  was  drawn  by  one  horse  (see  wood- 
sut,  p.  357),  the  essedum  always  by  a  pair.  The 
ssscdum  must  have  been  similar  to  the  Covnras, 
except  that  the  latter  had  a  cover. 

•EULAI  (e&Uu),  Worms.  This  term  is  used  by 
the  Greek  writers  on  Natural  History  in  much  the 
same  sense,  and  with  the  same  latitude,  as  the 
Latin  term  Vernut  is  applied  by  Cuvier  and  our 
late  naturalists.  "  The  names  of  worms,  axuhji, 
eiAai,  ttiuvf,  in  Greek,  and  Vernut  in  Latin,  were 
employed  by  the  ancients,"  observes  Griffith,  "  to 
designate  certain  animals  which  to  a  certain  degree 
they  suited,  with  much  more  reference,  however,  to 
their  elongated  form  of  body  than  to  the  softness 
of  their  composition.  But,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
the  Greeks  had  three  words  for  these  beings,  each 
of  which  had  its  peculiar  signification.  From  what 
Aristotle  tells  us  of  his  o-xuAqf  (a  word,  the  root  of 
which  is  undoubtedly  o-icoAtdf , '  tortuous'),  it  is  ev- 
ident that  it  applied  to  all  the  animals  which  exhib- 
ited the  form  of  the  common  worm,  or  rather,  per- 
haps, whose  movements  were  tortuous,  whatever 
might  be  the  nature  of  the  change  which  they  were 
subsequently  to  undergo.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  it  was  more  especially  applied  to  the  first  de- 
gree of  development  in  insects,  to  the  state  in 
which  they  appear  on  issuing  from  the  egg  of  the 
parent.  Aristotle  certainly  extends  its  application 
no  farther  than  to  insects.  Such,  however,  is  not 
the  ease  with  ./Elian.  In  two  places  of  his  work  on 
the  nature  of  animals,  where  this  expression  oc- 
ean, he  evidently  intends  the  lumbrici,  or  intesti- 
nal worms ;  in  a  third,  it  is  probable  that  he  alludes 
to  the  caterpillar  of  the  cabbage-butterfly  j  and  in 
a  fourth,  he  thus  designates,  after  Ctesias,  some  fab- 
ulous animal,  although  he  states  it  to  belong  to  the 
genus  of  those  which  are  nourished  and  engendered 
in  wood.  The  term  eiXai  appears  to  have  been 
also  employed  to  designate  the  form  under  which 
some  insects  exist  for  a  greater  or  less  period  of 
time,  since  we  find  it  applied  to  animals  which  in- 
habit putrid  flesh,  and  also  wounds  and  ulcers.  Its 
extension,  therefore,  was  not  very  great.  ..Elian 
likewise  employs  it  to  designate  what,  in  all  proba- 
bility, was  a  larva,  when  he  tells  us  that  in  India  the 
peasants  remove  the  land-tortoises  from  their  shell 
with  a  mattock,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  re- 
move the  worms  from  plants  which  are  infested 
by  them.  Finally,  the  word  ttyivc,  which  is  fre- 
quently used  by  Hippocrates  in  many  of  his  works, 
and,  among  others,  in  his  General  Treatise  on  Dis- 
eases, was  applied  by  him  to  those  animals  which 
are  at  present  known  under  the  denomination  of 
intettintl  worm*,  of  which  he  was  acquainted  with 
but  a  small  number  of  species.  Aristotle  has  em- 
ployed it  in  the  same  manner,  as  well  as  .-Elian,  eve- 
ry time  that  he  speaks  of  the  substances  which  are 
used  to  rid  dogs  of  the  worms  to  which  they  are 
subject.  The  Latin  authors,  and  Pliny  among  the 
rest,  appear  to  have  restricted  the  word  lumbricut 
to  the  intestinal  worms,  and  to  have  rendered  the 
three  Gre*ik  denominations  by  a  single  one,  that  of 
Varna,  fi.in  which  it  has  happened  that  the  mod* 
eras  bve  been  led  to  the  same  confusion  by  the 
word  wnu,  which,  as  well  as  the  French  word 
vert,  m  evidently  derived  from  the  Latin.  All  the 
ottOT  animals,  which  they  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  Extanguui,  meaning  by  that  term  that  they 
had  not  red  Mood,  were  divided  into  the  three  class- 
es of  tntteU,  MoUutca,  and  Zoophyta.  The  term 
Vermes  did  not  then  possess  that  undue  extension 
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which  it  obtained  amoug  the  naturalists  of  the  last 
century,  with  whom  it  at  last  comprehended  all  an- 
imals with  the  exception  of  the  Vertebrata,  the  In- 
sects, and  the  Crustacea.'" 

EUMOLP'IDAI  (EfyioAjrMoO,  the  most  distin- 
guished and  venerable  among  the  priestly  families 
in  Attica.  Tbey  were  devoted  to  the  service  of 
Demeter  at  Athens  and  Eleusis,  and  were  said  to 
be  the  descendants  of  the  Thracian  bard  Eumolpus, 
who,  according  to  some  legends,  had  introduced 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries  into  Attica.'  The  high- 
priest  of  the  Eleusinian  goddess  (lepofyavrtjt  or  five 
rayoyac),  who  conducted  the  celebration  of  her 
mysteries  and  the  initiation  of  the  mystic,  was  al- 
ways a  member  of  the  family  of  the  Eumolpidae,  as 
Eumolpus  himself  was  believed  to  have  been  the 
first  hierophant.'  In  his  external  appearance  the 
hierophant  was  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  cut  of 
his  hair,  a  kind  of  diadem  {orptyiov),  and  a  long 
purple  robe.*  In  his  voioe  he  seems  always  to 
have  affected  a  solemn  tone  suited  to  the  sacred 
character  of  his  office,  which  he  held  for  life,  and 
which  obliged  him  to  remain  unmarried.*  The  hi' 
erophant  was  attended  by  four  imfuXtirai,  one  of 
whom  likewise  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Eu- 
molpidte.*  Other  members  of  their  family  do  not 
seem  to  have  had  any  particular  functions  at  the 
Eleusinia,  though  they  undoubtedly  took  part  in  the 
great  procession  to  Eleusis.  The  Eumolpidas  bad 
on  certain  occasions  to  offer  up  prayers  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state,  and  in  case  of  neglect  they  might 
be  taken  to  account  and  punished ;  for  they  were, 
like  all  other  priests  and  magistrates,  responsible 
for  their  conduct,  and  for  the  sacred  treasures  in- 
trusted to  their  care.1    (Compare  Euthynb.) 

The  Eumolpidte  had  also  judicial  power  in  cases 
where  religion  was  violated  (mpl  iatStiae*).  This 
power  probably  belonged  to  this  family  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  Solon  as  well  as  Pericles  do  not 
seem  to  have  made  any  alteration  in  this  respect. 
Whether  the  religious  court  acted  independent  of 
the  archon  king,  or  under  his  guidance,  is  un- 
certain. The  law,  according  to  which  they  pro- 
nounced their  sentence,  and  of  which  they  had  the 
exclusive  possession,  was  not  written,  but  handed 
down  by  tradition ;  and  the  Eumolpidas  alone  had 
the  right  to  interpret  it,  whence  they  are  sometimes 
called  i&iyvrai.  (Vid.  Ezboitai.)  In  cases  for 
which  the  law  had  made  no  provisions,  they  acted 
according  to  their  own  discretion.*  Respecting  the 
mode  of  proceeding  in  these  religious  courts,  no- 
thing is  known."  In  some  cases,  when  a  person 
was  convicted  of  gross  violation  of  the  public  insti- 
tutions of  his  country,  the  people,  besides  sending 
the  offender  into  exile,  added  a  clause  in  their  ver- 
dict that  a  curse  should  be  pronounced  upon  him  by 
the  Eumolpidas."  But  the  Eumolpidte  could  pro- 
nounce such  a  curse  only  at  the  command  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  might  afterward  be  compelled  by  the  peo- 
ple to  revoke  it,  and  purify  the  person  whom  they  had 
cursed  before  " 

•EUPATO'RIUM  (cfaaruptov"),  a  plant,  the 
same  with  the  Agrimony,  or  Agrvmotua  Eupalorium. 
Another  name  is  Liverwort,  from  its  being  used  in 
complaints  of  the  liver,  and  hence  we  find  it  calleti 
in  Oribasius  inarSpiov.    The  name  of  Evpalorium 


1.  (Griffith'!  Carter,  rol.  xiii.,  p.  38,  mqn.y-%.  (DM.  8ic,  i 
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was  given  it,  according  to  some  of  the  ancient 
writers,  from  that  of  Mithradates  Eupator,  who  dis- 
covered the  medicinal  properties  of  this  plant.1  It 
is  more  probable,  however,  that  it  was  so  called 
from  the  cily  of  Eupatoria,  near  the  river  Amisus, 
in  Pontus,  where  it  grew  abundantly.  Pliny  says, 
that  its  seed,  taken  in  wine,  formed  an  excellent 
remedy  for  dysentery.  The  islanders  of  Zante 
call  it  <pov6xoprov,  and  the  Turks  Cojun  oli.  Sib- 
thorp  found  it  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  also  around 
Byzantium,  and  along  the  road  between  Smyrna 
and  Brusa.1 

EUPATR'IDiE  (EiirarpMat,  descended  from  no- 
ble ancestors)  is  the  name  by  which,  in  early  times, 
the  nobility  of  Attica  was  designated.  Who  the 
Eupatride  originally  were  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  dispute  ;  but  the  opinion  now  almost  univer- 
sally adopted  is,  that  tbey  were  the  noble  Ionic  or 
Hellenic  families  who,  at  the  time  of  the  Ionian  mi- 
gration, settled  in  Attica,  and  there  exercised  the 
power  and  influence  of  an  aristocracy  of  warriors 
and  conquerors,  possessing  the  best  parts  of  the 
land,  and  commanding  the  services  of  a  numerous 
class  of  dependants.'  The  chiefs  who  are  mention- 
ed as  kings  of  the  several  Attic  towns,  before  the 
organization  of  the  country  ascribed  to  Theseus, 
belonged  to  the  highest  or  ruling  class  of  the  Eu- 
patride ;  and  when  Theseus  made  Athens  the  seat 
of  government  for  the  whole  country,  it  must  have 
been  chiefly  these  nobles  of  the  highest  rank  that 
left  their  former  residences  and  migrated  to  Athens, 
where,  after  Theseus  had  given  up  his  royal  prerog- 
atives and  divided  them  among  trie  nobles,  they  oc- 
cupied a  station  similar  to  that  which  they  had  pre- 
viously held  in  their  several  districts  of  Attica.  Oth- 
er Eupatride,  however,  who  either  were  not  of  the 
highest  rank,  or  were  less  desirous  to  exercise  any 
direct  influence  upon  the  government,  remained  in 
their  former  places  of  residence.4  In  the  division 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  into  three  classes,  which 
is  ascribed  to  Theseus,  the  Eupatride  were  the  first 
class,'  and  thus  formed  a  compact  order  of  nobles, 
united  by  their  interests,  rights,  and  privileges.  The 
first,  or,  at  least,  the  most  ambitious  among  them, 
undoubtedly  resided  at  Athens,  where  they  enjoyed 
nearly  the  same  privileges  as  they  had  before  the 
union  in  the  separate  townships  of  Attica.  They 
were  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  all  the  civil  and 
religious  offices  in  the  state,  ordered  the  affairs  of 
religion,  and  interpreted  the  laws,  human  and  di- 
vine.' The  king  was  thus  only  the  first  among  his 
equals,  only  distinguished  from  them  by  the  duration 
of  his  office  ;*  and  the  four  kings  of  the  phyle  (fvXo- 
6aaiXel(),  who  were  chosen  from  the  Eupatride, 
were  more  bis  colleagues  than  his  counsellors.* 
The  kingly  power  was  in  a  state  of  great  weakness; 
and  while  the  overbearing  influence  of  the  nobles, 
on  the  one  hand,  naturally  tended  gradually  to  abol- 
ish it  altogether,  and  to  establish  a  purely  aristo- 
cratical  government  in  its  stead,*  it  produced,  on 
the  other  hand,  effects  which  threatened  its  own 
existence,  and  at  last  led  to  the  entire  overthrow 
of  the  hereditary  aristocracy  as  an  order :  for  the 
commonalty,  which  had  likewise  gained  in  strength 
by  the  union  of  all  the  Attic  townships,  soon  began  to 
feel  the  oppression  of  the  aristocracy,  which  in  At- 
tica produced  nearly  the  same  effects  as  that  of  the 
iiatricians  at  Rome.  The  legislation  of  Draco  seems 
to  have  arisen  out  of  the  growing  discontent  of  the 
commonalty  with  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  nobles ;" 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxr.,  ».)— 8.  (Billerbeck,  Flora  CIa»ica,p. 
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but  bis  attempts  to  remedy  the  evil  were  mare  cal- 
culated to  intimidate  the  people  than  to  satisfy 
them,  and  could,  consequently,  not  have  any  lasting 
results.  The  disturbances  which,  some  years  aftei. 
arose  from  the  attempt  of  Cylon,  one  of  the  Eupatri 
de,  who  tried  to  overthrow  the  aristocratical  gov 
eminent  and  establish  himself  as  tyrant,  at  length 
led  to  the  legislation  of  Solon,  by  which  the  political 
power  and  influence  of  the  Eupatride  as  an  order 
was  broken,  and  property  instead  of  birth  was  made 
the  standard  of  political  rights.1  But  as  Solon,  like 
all  ancient  legislators,  abstained  from  abolishing  any 
of  the  religious  institutions,  those  families  of  the  Eu- 
patride in  which  certain  priestly  offices  and  func- 
tions were  hereditary,  retained  these  distinctions 
down  to  a  very  late  period  of  Grecian  history.* 

•EUPHORB'IUM  (n^dpeW),  a  plant  belonging  to 
the  genus  Euphorbia,  or  Spurge.  It  grows  wild  in 
Africa,  and  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  King 
Juba,'  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Euphorbia  in  hon- 
our of  his  physician  Euphorbus,  brother  to  Antoni- 
us  Musa,  the  medical  attendant  of  Augustus.4  This 
prince  also  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  virtues  of  the 
plant,  which  was  in  existence  in  Pliny's  days.' 
The  Euphorbium  was  discovered  by  him  near  Mount 
Atlas.  Its  stem,  according  to  Pliny,*  was  straight 
like  a  thyrsus,  and  its  leaves  resembled  those  c' 
the  acanthus.  Its  odour  was  so  powerful,  that  they 
who  collected  the  juice  were  compelled  to  stand  at 
a  distance.  An  incision  was  made  into  the  stem  by 
means  of  a  pole  tipped  with  iron,  and  the  juice 
which  exuded  was  caught  in  a  goatskin.  This 
juice  became,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  a  gum-rosin 
resembling  frankincense.  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  a 
remedy  against  the  bite  of  serpents.  The  name  of 
this  resin  was  also  Euphorbium.  "  It  is  stated  in 
the  Edinburgh  Dispensatory,"  remarks  Adams, "  that 
the  Euphorbium  is  got  from  the  species  called  Eu- 
phorbia aniiquorum ;  but  Sprengel  prefers  the  Eu- 
phorbia maritime."''  Sibthorp  informs  us  that  the 
Greek  fishermen,  at  the  present  day,  use  the  Eu- 
phorbia Characiat  (called  by  them  +\o/ioc)  to  poison 
the  fish,  but  that,  when  caught  by  these  means, 
they  become  putrid  a  short  time  after  they  are 
taken.' 
EURI'PUS.  (Vid.  Aur-HiTHEATBOii,  p.  63.) 
EUTHYDIC'IA  (eWviiicia).  ( Vid.  Dice,  p.  359.) 
EUTHY'NE  (eiQivv).  All  public  officers  at  Ath- 
ens, especially  generals,  ambassadors,*  the  archona 
and  their  assessors,  the  dwtete,  priests  and  priest- 
esses,1* the  secretaries  of  the  state,11  the  superin- 
tendents of  public  buildings,  the  trierarchs,  and 
even  the  senate  of  the  Five  Hundred  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Areiopagus,  were  accountable  for  their 
conduct,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  acquitted 
themselves  of  their  official  duties.  The  judges  in 
the  popular  courts  seem  to  have  been  the  only  au- 
thorities who  were  not  responsible,1*  for  they  were 
themselves  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and 
would,  therefore,  in  theory,  have  been  responsible 
to  themselves.  This  account,  which  officers  had 
to  give  after  the  time  of  their  office  was  over,  waa 
called  tvOvvq,  and  the  officers  subject  to  it,  vtrevtfo- 
vot.  Every  public  officer  had  to  render  his  account 
within  thirty  days  after  the  expiration  of  bis  office ;" 
and  as  long  as  this  duty  was  not  fulfilled,  the  whole 
property  of  the  ex-officer  was  in  bondage  to  the 


1.  (Arittot.,  Polit.,  ii.,  t.  —  DionTe.  Hal.,  Ant.  Rom.,  U  ,  8.- 
JElian,  V.  H.,  t.,  IS.)— 3.  (Wachimuth,  Hellen.  Alterth.,  i.,  », 
p.  15*.  — Compare  Schomann,  Antiq.  Jar.  Publ.  Gnec,  p.  187, 
*c,  and  p.  77,  &c.)— 3.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxv.,  7.)— 4.  (Plin.,  1.  cj 
—5.  (1.  c.)— «.  (1.  c.)— 7.  (Adama,  Append.,  i.  t.)— 8.  (Biller- 
beck, Flora  Clauica,  p.  130.)— 0.  (Demoath.  et  .Sechin.,  Da 
Fala.  Leg.)— 10.  (jEachin.,  c.  Ctea.,  p.  58,  ed.  Staph.)— 11.  (Lj»- 
iai,  c.  Nicom.)  —  IS.  (Ariitoph.,  Vejp.,  548.  —  Tludtwalektr, 
•'Von  den  Diettet.,"  p.  93.)  — 13.  (Ilarpocnt.,  Said,  et  Phot, 
a.  i.  Xoytcmil  and  Ewvvm.) 
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EUTHYNE. 


EVOCATI. 


i .'  be  was  not  allowed  to  travei  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  Attica,  to  consecrate  any  part  of  his 
property  .as  a  donarinm  to  the  gods,  to  make  his 
will,  or  to  pass  from  one  family  into  another  by 
adoption ;  no  public  honours  or  rewards,  and  no 
new  office  could  be  given  to  him.*  If  within  the 
stated  period  an  officer  did  not  send  in  his  account, 
aft  action  called  uXoyiov  or  ukoyiac  iiiai  was  brought 
against  him."  At  the  time  when  an  officer  submit- 
ted to  the  iMKvTi,  any  citizen  had  the  right  to  come 
forward  and  impeach  him.  Those  who,  after  hav 
ing  refused  to  submit  to  the  eidvwj,  also  disobeyed 
the  summons  to  defend  themselves  before  a  court 
of  justice,  thereby  forfeited  their  rights  as  citi- 
zens.4 

It  will  appear  from  the  list  of  officers  subject  to 
the  euthyne,  that  it  was  not  confined  to  those  whose 
office  was  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
public  money,  or  any  part  of  it ;  but  in  many  cases 
it  was  only  an  inquiry  into  the  manner  in  which  a 
person  had  behaved  himself  in  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duties.  In  the  former  case  the  scrutiny  was 
conducted  with  great  strictness,  as  the  state  had 
various  means  to  check  and  control  the  proceed- 
ings of  its  officers ;  in  the  latter,  the  euthyne  may 
in  many  instances  have  been  no  more  than  a  per- 
sonal attendance  of  the  ex-officer  before  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  to  see  whether  any  charge 
was  brought  against  him.  When  no  accuser  ap- 
peared, the  officer  was  honourably  dismissed  (bti- 
oiyuiivtaOai.').  After  an  officer  had  gone  through 
the  euthyne,  he  became  uvcvdwof.* 

Tlie  officers  before  whom  the  accounts  were 
given  were  in  some  places  called  tWvvoi  or  Xoyia- 
rai, in  others  intraoral  or  owqyopoi.''  At  Athens 
we  meet  with  the  first  two  of  these  names,  and 
both  are  mostly  mentioned  together;  but  how  far 
their  fractions  differed  is  very  uncertain.  Some 
grancmarians'  state  that  Xoyiarai  was  the  name  of 
the  same  officers  who  were  formerly  called  tidwoi. 
But  from  the  manner  in  which  the  Greek  orators 
speak  of  them,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  their 
functions  were  distinct.  From  the  authorities  re- 
ferred to  by  Booth,'  it  seems,  moreover,  clear  that 
tiie  office  of  the  Xoyiarai,  though  closely  connected 
with  that  of  the  eiQwoi,  was  of  greater  extent  than 
that  of  the  latter,  who  appear  rather  to  have  been 
the  assessors  of  the  former  than  a>  totally  distinct 
class  of  officers,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter.  All  ac- 
counts of  those  officers  who  bad  anything  to  do 
with  the  public  money  were,  after  the  expiration  of 
their  office,  first  sent  in  to  the  Xoyiarai,  who  exam- 
ined them ;  and  if  any  difficulty  or  incorrectness 
was  discovered,  or  if  charges  were  brought  against 
an  ex-officer  within  the  period  of  30  days,  the  far- 
ther inquiry  devolved  upon  the  ctfhvoi,  before  whom 
the  officer  was  obliged  to  appear  and  plead  his 
cause."  If  the  eidwoi  found  that  the  accounts  were 
unsatisfactory,  that  the  officer  had  embezzled  part 
of  the  public  money,  that  he  had  accepted  bribes, 
or  that  charges  brought  against  him  were  well 
founded,  they  referred  the  case  to  a  court  of  justice, 
for  which  the  Xoyiarai  appointed  the  judges  by  lot, 
and  in  this  court  their  herald  proclaimed  the  question 
who  would  come  forward  as  accuser.11  The  place 
where  the  court  was  held  was  the  same  as  that  to 
which  ex-officers  sent  their  accounts  to  be  exam- 


1.  (itTarh  i  e.  Ctae.,  p.  SB,  Staph.)— J.  (.Xechin  et  Demoetb., 
Da  Carom.,  end  »  Tim.,  747.)— S.  (Pollux,  Tiii.,  54.— Ileivch., 
■aibL,  Etrnc.  May  ,  a.  ».  'AXoyiov  oVxe.) — 4.  (Deinoeth.,  c  Meid., 
p.  MS.)— S.  .TJex^ath.,  Do  Coron.,  310.)— 0.  (Pollux,  Onotn., 
m,  54r-7.  (ArUot.,  Polit.,  ti.,  5,  p.  SIS,  ed.  GSttling.)— 8. 
tSr/auL  Magn.et  Phot.  «■  r.  KW.wi.)-8.  (Staetah.,  L,  p.  *09, 
i:    Compare  ii.j).  SOI,  tod  in  the  Khcin.  Mua.,  18*7,  toL  i., 

J.  7*.  Ac)— 10.  (Hermann,  Polit.  Antiq.  of  Greece,  4  154,  8.)— 
i.  ( Aaehia.,  c  Cue.,  p.  S7,  Staph EtrmoL  kUfnv,  a.  r.  ■#- 

tin.— Beaker,  Anecdot.,  p.  Mi.  B.» 


ined  by  ihe  Xoyiarai,  and  was  called  /-oyio-nvioav 
It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  rift  voi  took  at 
active  part  in  the  trials  of  the  Xoyiarqpiov :  bat 
whether  they  acted  only  as  the  assessors  of  the  Xo- 
yiarai, or  whether  they,  as  Pollux  states,  exacted 
the  embezzled  sums  and  fines  instead  of  the  prac- 
tores,  is  uncertain.  The  number  of  the  evdvvot,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Xoyiarai,  was  ten,  one  being 
taken  from  every  tribe.*  The  Xoyiarai  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  senate,  and  chosen  by  lot ;  whether 
the  eifhvoi  were  likewise  chosen  by  lot  is  tracer-  < 
tain,  for  Photius  uses  an  expression  derived  from 
nXijpoc  (lot),  while  Pollux'  states  that  the  ei&wot 
(jrpoaaipoivrai,  soil,  roic  Xoyiorai(),\feie  like  the  as- 
sessors of  the  archons ;  the  latter  account,  howev- 
er, seems  to  be  more  consistent  and  more  probable. 
Every  ciOwoc  had  two  assessors  (irapedpot).* 

The  first  traces  of  this  truly  democratic  institu- 
tion are  generally  found  in  the  establishment  of  trie 
archonship  (upx?i  vireidwoc)  instead  of  the  kingly 
power,  by  the  Attic  nobles.'  It  was  from  this  state 
of  dependance  of  the  first  magistrates  upon  the  or 
der  of  the  nobles  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  the 
regular  euthyne  arose.  Similar  institutions  were 
established  in  several  other  republics  of  Greece.' 

EUTHYNOI  (E«0w.<«).    ( Vid.  Euthyne  ) 

EVI'CTIO.  If  the  purchaser  of  a  thing  was  by 
legal  means  deprived  of  it  {evicted),  the  seller  was 
bound  to  make  good  the  loss  (evictionem  yrculart). 
If  the  seller  knew  that  he  was  selling  what  was 
not  his  own,  this  was  a  case  of  dolus,  and  he  was 
bound,  in  case  of  eviction,  to  make  good  to  the  pur- 
chaser all  loss  and  damage  that  he  sustained.  If 
there  was  no  dolus  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  he  was 
simply  bound  to  make  good  to  the  purchaser  the 
value  of  the  thing  at  the  time  of  eviction.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  purchaser  to  neglect  no  proper 
means  of  defence,  when  ah  attempt  was  made  to 
evict  him ;  and  it  was  his  duty  to  give  the  seller  no 
tice  of  the  adverse  claim  {litem  denunciarc),  and  to 
pray  his  aid  in  defence  of  the  action.  The  stipulatio 
duple  was  usual  among  the  Romans ;  and,  in  such 
case,  if  the  purchaser  was  evicted  from  the  whole 
thing,  he  might,  by  virtue  of  his  agreement,  demand 
from  the  seller  double  its  value.7 

EVOCATI  were  soldiers  in  the  Roman  army 
who  had  served  out  their  time  and  obtained  their 
discharge  (mistio),  but  had  voluntarily  enlisted  again 
at  the  invitation  of  the  consul  or  other  commander.* 
There  appears  always  to  have  been  a  considerable 
number  of  evocati  in  every  army  of  importance ; 
and  when  the  general  was  a  favourite  among  the 
soldiers,  the  number  of  veterans  who  joined  his 
standard  would  of  course  be  increased.  The  evo- 
cati  were  doubtless  released,  like  the  vexillarii,  from 
the  common  military  duties  of  fortifying  the  camp, 
making  roads,  &c.,'  and  held  a  higher  rank  in  the 
army  than  the  common  legionary  soldiers.  They 
are  sometimes  spoken  of  in  conjunction  with  the 
equites  Romani,"  and  sometimes  classed  with  the 
centurions.11  They  appear  to  have  been  frequently 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  centurions.  Thus  Pompey 
induced  a  great  many  of  the  veterans  who  had 
served  under  him  in  former  years,  to  join  his  stand- 
ard at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  by  the 
promise  of  rewards  and  the  command  of  centuries 
{ordinum1*).  All  the  evocati  could  not,  however, 
have  held  the  rank  of  centurions,  as  we  read  of  two 


1.  (Andocid.,  Da  Myet,  p.  37.— Lye.,  c  PolyBtrat.,  p.  671.)— 
2.  (Phot.,  a.  t.  Effcw-  Harpocrat.,  a.  t.  Aoyurral.)— 3.  (riii., 
M  )— 4.  (BSckh,  Staalah.,  1.  c— Tittmann,  Gnech.  Staatererf., 
p.  343,  Ac— Hermann,  Polit.  Antiq.  of  Greece,  $  154.— Schu- 
mann, Antiq.  Jar.  Publ.  One.,  p.  830,  Ac.)— 5,  (Pana.,  ir.,  S, 
4.)— t.  (Arirtot.,  Polit.,  Ti.,  5.— Waehamnth.,  Hellen.  Alterth., 
!.,  1.,  p.  !».)— 7.  (I**.  II,  tit.  i.y-9.  (Dion.,  xlr_  1*.<— » 
(Tacit .  Ann..  ...30.1—10.  (Cas.,  Bell.  Gall.,  »ii.,M.)— 11.  (Can. 
Bell.  Cir.,  i.,  17.)—:*.  (C«a.,  Bel).  Cir  ,  i..  3.) 
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EXAIRESEOS  DIKE. 


EXEGETAl. 


th<Hiaind  on  one  occasion,1  and  of  their  belonging 
to  certain  cohorts  in  the  army.  Cicero  speaks  of  a 
Prafectut  Evoeatorum* 

The  name  of  Evocati  was  also  given  to  a  select 
body  of  young  men  of  the  equestrian  order,  who 
were  appointed  by  Domitian  to  guard  his  bedcham- 
ber. *  This  body  is  supposed  by  some  writers  to 
have  existed  under  the  succeeding  emperors,  and 
to  have  been  the  same  as  those  called  Evocati  Au- 
gutli* 

ESArcrHS  AIKH  (tSayoyifc  iUv),  a  suit  of  a 
public  nature,  which  might  be  instituted  against  one' 
who,  assuming  to  act  as  the  protector  (/ttipioj )  of  an 
Athenian  woman,  married  her  to  a  foreigner  in  a 
foreign  land.  This  was  contrary  to  law,  intermar- 
riage with  aliens  being  (as  a  general  rule)  prohibit- 
ed. In  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Timoc- 
ratos,*  the  latter  is  charged  with  having  sold  his 
sister  to  a  Corcyrean,  on  pretence  of  giving  her  in 
marriage.* 

ESAIPE2EQS  AIKH  {tfaipiotoc  ««?)■  This 
was  an  action  brought  to  recover  damages  for  the 
attempt  to  deprive  the  plaintiff  of  his  slave ;  not 
where  the  defendant  claimed  a  property  in  the 
slave,  but  where  be  asserted  him  to  be  a  freeman. 
As  the  condition  of  slavery  at  Athens  incapacitated 
a  man  to  take  any  legal  step  in  his  own  person,  if  a 
reputed  slave  wished  to  recover  his  rights  as  a  free- 
man, he  could  only  do  it  by  the  assistance  of  one 
who  was  himself  a  freeman.  He  then  put  himself 
under  the  protection  of  such  a  person,  who  was  said 
ifaipeioOtu  or  ifatpttodat  airov  tit  k%t»0tpUn>,  in 
liberlatem  vindicate.  If  the  master  sought  to  re- 
claim him,  he  proceeded  to  take  manual  posses- 
sion, ayttv  airhv  tit  iovXtiav.  A  runaway  slave 
might  at  any  time  be  seized  by  his  master,  either  in 
the  open  street  or  elsewhere,  except  in  a  sanctuary. 
If  the  friend  or  person  who  harboured  the  slave 
meant  to  contest  the  master's  right,  the  proper 
course  was  to  go  with  him  before  the  magistrate, 
and  give  security  for  the  value  of  the  slave  and 
costs,  in  case  a  court  of  law  should  decide  against 
him.  The  magistrate  who  took  cognizance  of  the 
cause  was  the  archon,  where  a  man  claimed  to  be 
a  citizen ;  the  polemarch,  where  he  claimed  to  be 
an  alien  freeman.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  archon  or 
polemarch  to  set  the  man  at  liberty  pendente  lite. 
In  the  suit  that  followed,  the  plaintiff  had  to  prove 
nis  title  to  the  ownership  of  the  slave,  and,  if  suc- 
cessful, obtained  such  compensation  as  the  jury 
chose  to  award ;  this  being  a  npijruf  iyuv,  and  half 
of  the  Tl/ai/ia  being  given  to  the  state.7  A  verdict 
for  the  plaintiff  drew  with  it,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, the  adjudication  of  the  ownership,  and  he 
would  be  entitled  to  take  possession  of  his  slave 
immediately :  if,  however,  the  slave  had  escaped  in 
the  mean  time,  and  evidence  of  such  fact  were  pro- 
duced, the  jury  would  probably  take  that  into  con- 
sideration in  estimating  the  damages. 

If  the  friend,  in  resisting  the  capture  of  the  slave, 
had  used  actual  violence,  he  was  subject  to  a  iuai 
(iiaiuv.  And  if  the  goi  diiant  master  had  failed  in 
the  i(.  SUij,  the  injured  party  might  maintain  an 
action  against  him  for  the  attempted  seizure.' 

In  a  speech  of  lacerates,'  the  defendant,  a  bank- 
er, from  wIiom  it  is  sought  to  recover  a  deposite,  is 
charged  with  having  asserted  the  freedom  of  his 
own  slave,  in  order  to  prevent  bis  being  examined 
by  torture  respecting  the  sum  of  money  deposited 


1.  <fl>.,  Mi.,  88.)— ».  (ad  Fam,  iii.,  0,  «  5.— Comnn  Cio.  Ml 
Fas.,  x»., 4,  « I.— Cm.,  Bell.  Cir.,  Hi.,  91.— Suet,  Octav.,  58.— 
lapeiue,  De  Milit.  Ronu,  i.,8.)— J.  (Suet.,  Dom.,  10.)— 4.  (Hy- 
fiawe,  De  Link.  p.  809.— OrelK,  luecrip..  No.  8405,  15S.)— 5.  (p. 
<•>.)— 4.  (Meier,  Att.  Proa,  p.  850.)— 7.  (Deaaoeth.,  o.  Theoer., 
1*88.1—8.  (Lye.,  c.  Panel.,  .34,  dec,  with  Raiake'i  Dote.— De- 
aaoath.,  c.  Nn.r.,  IMS.-Harpocr..  a.  t.  'Kt<up/«««  tad  "kyn. 
—Meiar,  Alt.  Pros.,  p.  894.)— «.  (Trapez.,  8«f.) 
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in  his  hands.    This  is  remarkable  on  two  accounts  - 
first  (as  Meier  observes),  because  it  seems  to  prova 
that  one  not  the  owner  of  the  slave  could  bring  toe 
t(.  6Utj,  if  he  bad  an  interest  in  the  matter ;  sec- 
ondly, because  it  was  optional  with  a  man  to  give 
up  tus  slave  to  the  torture  or  not,  the  refusal  being 
only  matter  of  observation  to  the  jury ;  and,  there- 
fore, it  appears  strange  that  any  one  should  havt 
recourse  to  a  measure,  the  result  of  which  (if  suc- 
cessful) would  be  to  deprive  him  of  his  property. 
EXAUCTORATIO.    ( Vid.  Missw.) 
EXAUGURATIO  is  the  act  of  changing  a  sa 
cred  thing  into  a  profane  one,  or  of  taking  away 
from  it  the  sacred  character  which  it  had  received 
by  inauguratio,  consecratio,  or  dedicatio.     That 
such  an  act  was  performed  by  the  augurs,  and  nev- 
er without  consulting  the  pleasure  of  the  gods  by 
augurium,  is  implied  in  the  name  itself.1    Temples, 
chapels,  and  other  consecrated  places,  as  well  as 
priests,  were  considered  as  belonging  to  the  gods. 
No  consecrated  place  whatever  could  be  employed 
for  any  profane  purpose,  or  dedicated  to  any  other 
divinity  than  that  to  which  it  originally  belonged, 
without  being  previously  exaugurated ;  and  priests 
could  not  give  up  their  sacred  functions,  or  (in  case 
they  were  obliged  to  live  in  celibacy)  enter  into 
matrimony,  without  first  undergoing  the  process  ol 
eiaugu  ratio." 
EXCE'PTIO.    (Vid.  Actio,  p.  16.) 
EXCU11LE.    (Vid.  Castba,  p.  220.) 
EXCUBITCRES,  which  properly  means  watch 
men  or  sentinels  of  any  kind,*  was  the  name  more 
particularly  given  to  the  soldiers  of  the  cohort  who 
guarded  the  palace  of  the  Roman  emperor.*   Their 
commanding  officer  was  called  tribunue  txaJntor.' 
When  the  emperor  went  to  an  entertainment  at  the 
house  of  another  person,  the  excubitores  appear  to 
have  accompanied  him,  and  to  have  kept  guard  at 
in  his  own  palace.' 
EXEDR/E.    {Vid.  Gymnasium,  Hoose.) 
EXEGETAl  (#17717701,  interpreters;  on  this  am) 
other  meanings  of  the  word,  vid.  Ruhnken,  ad  Tiwua 
Glouar.,  p.  109,  dec.)  is  the  name  of  the  Eumolpi- 
de,  by  which  they  were  designated  as  the  interpret- 
ers of  the  laws  relating  to  religion  and  of  the  sacred 
rites.'    {Vid.  Eomolpidai.  )    They  were  thus,  al 
Athens,  the  only  class  of  persons  who  in  some 
measure  resembled  the  Roman  jurists ;  but  th« 
laws,  of  which  the  HrrpiTai  were  the  interpreters, 
were  not  written,  but  handed  down  by  tradition, 
Plutarch*  applies  the  term  to  the  whole  order  of  the 
Eupatrids,  though,  properly  speaking,  it  belonged 
only  to  certain  members  of  their  order,  i.  e,  tht. 
Eumolpidte.     The  Etymologicum  Magn.,'  in  ac. 
cordance  with  the  etymological  meaning  of  the 
word,  states  that  it  was  applied  to  any  interpreter 
of  laws,  whether  sacred  or  profane  ;  but  we  know 
that  at  Athens  the  name  was  principally  applied  to 
three  members  of  the  family  of  the  Eumolpidc,1' 
whose  province  it  was  to  interpret  the  religious 
and  ceremonial  laws,  the  signs  in  the  heavens,  and 
the  oracles ;  whence  Cicero11  calls  them  rcligionum 
interprets.1*    They  bad  also  to  perform  the  publit 
and  private  expiatory  sacrifices,  and  were  never  ap- 
pointed without  the  sanction  of  the  Delphic  oracle, 
whence  they  were  called  Uv06xpVTot.1* 

The  name  i^ytirfjt  was  also  applied  to  those  per- 
sons who  served  as  guides  (cicerone)  to  the  visiters 


1.  (Liv.,  1.,  55  ;  v.,  54.— Dionye  Hal.,  Antiq.  Ron.,  iii ,  p.  801, 
ed.  Sylburg.—  Cato  ap.  Feat.,  a.r.  Nequitium.) — 1.  (Gelljaa,  ri., 
7,  4.— Jul.  Capitol.,  M.  Anton.  Philoa.,  c.  «.)-!.  (Ca».,  Bell. 
Gall.,  ni.  89.)— 4.  (Suet.,  Nor.,  8.— Oth.,  0.)— 5.  (Suet.,  Claud, 
48.— Ner.,  ».)—«.  (Suet..  Oth.,  4.)— 7.  (Demoath.,  Euerg-.,ji 
1100.)— 8.  (The..,  15.)— 1».  (a.  t.)— 10.  (Suidaa,  a.  t.)-11.  (Da 
Lea-.,  ii.,  27.)— 12.  (Compare  Pollux,  Onom.,  Tiii.,  1*4  and  188 
—Plato,  Euthyphr.,  p.4,D.)— IS.  (Timrne.  Gkxaar,  %  t.  'Efi;- 
yriTtti— Compare  Meier,  "  Eh  Bonia  Damnat ,"  p.  7.— Miller  ad 
JEachyl.,  Euman.,  p.  168,  dec.) 
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CXHIBENDUM. 


EXODIA. 


la  the  must  remarkable  towns  and  place*  of  Greece, 
who  showed  to  strangers  the  curiosities  of  a  place, 
and  explained  to  them  its  history  and  antiquities.1 

Respecting  the  tfriyVTlt  of  tbe  laws  of  Lycorgus 
at  Sparta,  see  M filler,  Dor.,  iii.,  11,  2. 

EXENGYASTHAI  (ifty/wioftK)-  (F»£Eiioyb.) 

EXERCITO'KIA  ACTIO  was  an  action  granted 
by  the  edict  against  the  eiercitor  navis.  By  the 
term  navis  was  understood  any  vessel,  whether 
used  for  the  navigation  of  rivers,  lakes,  or  tho  sea. 
The  exercitor  navis  is  tbe  person  to  whom  all  tbe 
ship's  gains  and  earnings  (obterUiona  et  reditu*)  be- 
long, whether  he  is  the  owner,  or  has  hired  the  ship 
from  the  owner  for  a  time  definite  or  indefinite. 
The  magister  navis  is  he  who  has  the  care  and 
management  of  the  ship,  and  was  appointed  (pra- 
potitu*)  by  the  exercitor.  The  exercitor  was  bound 
generally  by  the  contracts  of  the  magister,  who  was 
his  agent,  but  with  this  limitation,  that  tbe  contract 
of  the  magister  must  be  with  reference  to  farther- 
ing the  object  for  which  he  was  appointed ;  as,  for 
instance,  if  he  purchased  things  useful  for  tbe  nav- 
igation of  the  ship,  or  entered  into  a  contract  or 
incurred  expense  for  the  ship's  repairs,  the  exerci- 
tor was  bound  by  such  contract :  the  terms  of  the 
master's  appointment  (prapotitio)  accordingly  de- 
termine the  rights  of  third  parties  against  the  exer- 
sitor.  If  the  magister,  being  appointed  to  manage 
the  ship,  and  to  use  it  for  a  particular  purpose,  used 
it  for  a  different  purpose,  his  employer  was  not 
bound  by  the  contract.  If  there  were  several  ma- 
gistri,  with  undivided  powers,  a  contract  with  one 
was  the  same  as  a  contract  with  all.  If  there  were 
several  exercitores,  who.appointed  a  magister  either 
out  of  their  own  number  or  not,  they  were  several- 
ly answerable  for  the  contracts  of  the  magister. 
The  contracting  party  might  have  his  action  either 
against  the  exercitor  or  the  magister,  so  long  as  the 
magister  continued  to  be  such. 

A  party  might  have  an  action  ex  delicto  against 
an  exercitor  in  respect  of  the  act  either  of  the  ma- 
gister or  the  sailors,  but  not  on  the  contract  of  the 
sailors.  If  the  magister  substituted  a  person  in  his 
place,  though  he  was  forbidden  to  do  so,  the  exer- 
citor would  still  be  bound  by  any  proper  contract 
of  such  person. 

The  term  Nauta  properly  applies  to  all  persons 
who  are  engaged  in  navigating  a  ship ;  but  in  the 
Praetor's  Edict*  the  term  Nauta  means  Exercitor 
(qui  navem  exercet). 

(Dig.  14,  tit  1.— Peckius,  m  Tilt.  Dig.  et  Cod. 
ad  Rem  Nauticam  pertmenta  Comment. — Abbott  on 
Skipping.  Index,  Exercitor  Name.) 

EXE'RCITUS.    (Kii  A««v.) 

EXETASTAI  CEferaoTai)  were  commissioners 
sent  oat  by  the  Athenian  people  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er there  were  as  many  mercenaries  as  the  generals 
reported.  It  appears  to  have  been  no  uncommon 
plan  for  the  commanders,  who  received  pay  for 
troops,  to  report  a  greater  number  than  they  pos- 
sessed, in  order  to  receive  the  pay  themselves ;  in 
which  ease  they  were  said  "to  draw  pay  for  empty 
places  in  the  mercenary  force"  (juoOofopetv  h  ry 
(tvucu  Ktvate  xupatc*).  The  commissioners,  how- 
ever, who  were  sent  to  make  inquiries  into  the 
nutter,  often  allowed  themselves  to  be  bribed.* 
This  name  was  also  probably  given  to  commission- 
ers who  were  appointed  to  investigate  other  matters. 

EXHERES.    (VuLHirsi.) 

EXHIBENDUM,  ACTIO  AD.  This  action  was 
'•traduced  mainly  with  respect  to  vindications  or 
actions  about  property.  "  Exhibere"  is  defined  to 
he  "fueere  in  publico  poletlatem,  ut  ti  qui  agat  ex- 


I.  (P»o»,  i-  41,  «  ».)—«.  (Dig.  4,  Ut.  9,  «.  I.)-*.  (jEKhio., 
t.  Cw,p.  SM.)— 4.  (iEacoia.,  c  Timnrb.,  p.  131.-  -De  Fal*. 
Uf .,  p.  3M.— Bockh,  Publ.  Boon,  of  Atheas,  i.,  p.  38V.) 
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periundi  eit  eepia."  This  was  a  personal  action, 
and  he  had  the  right  of  action  who  intended  to  bring 
an  actio  in  /em.  The  actio  ad  exhibendum  was 
against  a  person  who  was  in  possession  of  the  thing 
in  question,  or  had  fraudulently  parted  with  tbe 
possession  of  it ;  and  the  object  was  the  production 
of  the  thing  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  examined 
by  the  plaintiff.  The  thing,  which  was,  of  course,  a 
movable  thing,  was  to  be  produced  at  the  place 
where  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  legal 
proceedings  respecting  it ;  but  it  was  to  bo  taken 
to  tbe  place  where  tbe  action  was  tried  at  the  cost 
and  expense  of  the  plaintiff. 

The  action  was  extended  to  other  cases :  for  in 
stance,  to  cases  when  a  man  claimed  the  privilege 
of  taking  his  property  off  another  person's  land, 
that  other  person  not  being  legally  bound  to  restore 
the  thing,  though  bound  by  this  action  to  allow  the 
owner  to  take  it ;  and  to  some  cases  where  a  man 
had  in  his  possession  something  in  which  his  own 
and  the  plaintiff's  property  were  united,  as  a  jewel 
set  in  the  defendant's  gold,  in  which  case  there 
might  be  an  actio  ad  exhibendum  for  the  purpose 
of  separating  the  things. 

If  the  thing  was  not  produced  when  it  ought  to 
have  been,  the  plaintiff  might  have  damages  for  loss 
caused  by  such  non-production.  This  action  would 
lie  to  produce  a  slave  in  order  that  he  might  be  put 
to  the  torture  to  discover  his  confederates. 

The  ground  of  the  right  to  the  production  ot  a 
thing  was  either  property  in  the  thing  or  some  inter- 
est ;  and  it  was  the  business  of  tbe  judex  to  declare 
whether  there  was  sufficient  reason  (justa  et  proba- 
bili*  cauta)  for  production.  Tbe  word  "  interest" 
was  obviously  a  word  of  doubtful  import.  Accord- 
ingly, it  was  a  question  if  a  man  could  bring  this 
action  for  the  production  of  his  adversary's  ac 
counts,  though  it  was  a  general  rule  of  law  that  nil 
persons  might  have  this  action  who  had  an  interest 
in  the  thing  to  be  produced  (quorum  interest) ;  but 
the  opinion  as  given  in  the  Digest1  is  not  favour- 
able to  the  production  on  the  mere  ground  of  its 
being  for  the  plaintiff's  advantage.  A  man  might 
have  this  actio  though  he  had  no  vindicatio;  as, 
for  instance,  if  he  had  a  legacy  given  to  him  of 
such  a  slave  as  Titius  might  choose,  he  had  a  right 
to  the  production  of  the  testator's  slaves  in  order 
that  Thins  might  make  the  choice ;  when  the  choice 
was  made,  then  the  plaintiff  might  claim  the  slave 
as  his  property,  though  he  had  no  power  to  make 
the  choice.  If  a  man  wished  to  assert  the  freedom 
of  a  slave  (m  libertatem  vindieare),  he  might  have 
this  action. 

This  action  was,  as  it  appears,  generally  in  aid 
of  another  action,  and  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
evidence ;  in  which  respect  it  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  a  Bill  of  Discovery  in  Equity. 

(Muhlenbruch,  Doctrina  Pandectarum. — Dig.  10, 
tit.  4.) 

EXITETIIA  (ifiTvpia)  or  EPEXODTA  (tire?6Sia\ 
are  the  names  of  the  sacrifices  which  were  offered 
by  generals  before  they  set  out  on  their  expeditions." 
The  principal  object  of  these  sacrifices  always  was 
to  discover  from  tbe  accompanying  signs  the  favour- 
able or  unfavourable  issue  of  the  undertaking  on 
which  they  were  about  l»  enter.  According  to 
Hesychius,  U-irypia  was  also  the  name  of  tbe  day 
on  which  the  annual  magistrates  laid  down  their 
offices. 

EXODIA  ('Eforfia,  from  *f  and  &6Ac)  were  old- 
fashioned  and  laughable  interludes  in  verses,  insert- 
ed in  other  plays,  but  chiefly  in  the  AteUanas.*  It 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  real  character  of  the 
exodia  •,  but,  from  the  words  of  Livy,  we  must  infei 


1.  (Dig.  10,  til  4,  «.  ».)— 8.  (Xm.,  luk,  li    »,  ♦  ••>-» 
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EXOMIS. 


EXOSTRA 


that,  although  distinct  from  the  Ate  Jane,  they  were 
nlosely  connected  with  them,  and  never  performed 
alone.  Hence  Juvenal  calls  them  exodium  Atella- 
a*}  and  Suetonius'  exodium  Atetlanieum.  They 
were,  like  the  AteUanas  themselves,  played  by  young 
and  well-born  Romans,  and  not  by  the  histriones. 
Since  the  time  of  Jos.  Scaliger  and  Casaubon,  the 
exodia  have  almost  generally  been  considered  as 
short  comedies  or  farces  which  were  performed 
after  the  Atellante ;  and  this  opinion  is  founded 
upor  the  vague  and  incorrect  statement  of  the 
scholiast  on  Juvenal.*  But  the  words  of  Livy,  ex- 
odia conscrtafabcUis,  seem  rather  to  indicate  inter- 
ludes, which,  however,  must  not  be  understood  as 
if  they  had  been  played  between  the  acts  of  the 
Atellane,  which  would  suggest  a  false  idea  of  the 
Atellante  themselves.  But  as  several  Atellane 
were  performed  on  the  same  day,  it  is  probable  that 
the  exodia  were  played  between  them.  This  sup- 
position is  also  supported  by  the  etymology  of  the 
word  itself,  which  signifies  something  If  6io0,  extra 
viam,  or  something  not  belonging  to  the  main  sub- 
ject, and  thus  is  synonymous  with  Ixetooitov.  The 
play,  as  well  as  the  name  of  exodium,  seems  to 
have  been  introduced  among  the  Romans  from  Ital- 
ian Greece ;  but  after  its  introduction  it  appears 
to  have  become  very  popular  among  the  Romans, 
and  continued  to  be  played  down  to  a  very  late 
period.*  ^ 

EXO'MIS  (tfofdc)  was  a  dress  which  had  only  a 
sleeve  for  the  left  arm,  leaving  the  right,  with  the 
shoulder  and  a  part  of  the  breast,  free,  and  was,  for 
this  reason,  called  exomu.  It  is  also  frequently 
called  ^irui»  iTtpoiuoxaXof*  The  exomis,  however, 
was  not  only  a  chiton  (put.  Tunica),  but  also  an 
ipdriov  or  nepit\i)na.  (Kid.  Pallium.)  According 
lo  Hcsychius'  and  JEKus  Dionysius,'  it  served  at 
ll.e  same  time  both  the  purposes  of  a  chiton  and  an 
himation ;  but  Pollux*  speaks  of  two  different  kinds 
»f  exomis,  one  of  which  was  a  ■nepiBXtijia,  and  the 
siheraxtTMv  irepo/iaoxaZof.  His  account  is  con- 
firmed by  existing  works  of  art.  Thus  we  find  in 
the  Mus.  Pio-Clement.,'  Hephtestos  wearing  an  ex- 
amis,  which  is  an  himation  thrown  round  the  body 
in  the  way  in  which  this  garment  was  always  worn, 
and  which  clothes  the  body  like  an  exomis  when  it 
is  girded  round  the  waist.  The  following  figure  of 
Charon,  on  the  contrary,  taken  from  Slackelberg, 


V  git.,  rl..  71.)— 9.  (Tib.,  45.)— 3.  (Sat.,  iii.,  174.)— 4.  (Sue- 
»  a.,  Ojrait.,  10.)— S.  (Phot,  et  HeiTch.,e.  r.'Ertpo/i.— Heliod., 
AAhion.,  ii.,  1.— Pans.,  ri.,  18,  S.)— 8.  (•.  t.  '£(«/■((■)— 7.  (ep. 
Enitath.  »J  11.,  xriii.,  595.)— 8.  (Onom.,  Tii.,  48.)— 9.  (vol.  it., 
•1. 11.) 
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Die  Graber  der  HtUenen,  pL  47,  represents  the  prop- 
er *»ru*  h cpo/iaaxaAcf. 

The  exomis  was  usually  worn  by  slaves  and  work- 
ing people,'  whence  we  find  Hephsstos,  the  working 
deity,  frequently  represented  with  this  garment  in 
works  of  art.*  The  chorus  of  old  men  in  the  Ly- 
sistrata  of  Aristophanes*  wear  the  exomis,  which 
is  in  accordance  with  the  statement  of  Pollux,*  who 
says  that  it  was  the  dress  of  old  men  in  comic  plays. 

According  to  Aulus  Gellius,*  the  exomis  was  the 
same  as  the  common  tunic  without  sleeves  (cilt a 
humerum  daintnta) ;  but  his  statement  is  opposed 
to  the  accounts  of  all  the  Greek  grammarians,  and 
is,  without  doubt,  erroneous.' 

EXOMOS'IA  (il-u/ioaia).  Any  Athenian  citizen, 
when  called  upon  to  appear  as  a  witness  in  a  court 
of  justice  (hai/twmv  or  torAi/revnv7),  was  obliged  by 
law  to  obey  the  summons,  unless  he  could  establish 
by  oath  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  case  in 
question.'  This  oath  was  called  ifoftocia,  and  the 
act  of  taking  it  was  expressed  by  ki6p.wa8tu.'  Those 
who  refused  to  obey  the  summons  without  being 
able  to  take  the  tfufiooia,  incurred  a  fine  of  one 
thousand  drachms: ;  and  if  a  person,  after  promis- 
ing to  give  his  evidence,  did,  nevertheless,  not  ap- 
pear when  called  upon,  an  action  called  Xetirofiap- 
rvpiov,  or  0Aa<w  oUt),  might  be  brought  against 
him  by  the  parties  who  thought  themselves  injured 
by  his  having  withheld  his  evidence." 

When  the  people,  in  their  assembly,  appointed  a 
man  to  a  magistracy  or  any  other  public  office,  he 
was  at  liberty,  before  the  ionijiaaia  took  place,  tc 
decline  the  office,  if  he  could  take  an  oath  that  the 
state  of  his  health  or  other  circumstances  rendeied 
it  impossible  for  him  to  fulfil  the  duties  connected 
with  it  (if6uwo8at  t^v  &pxvv>  or  TVV  XetP0''cv*av)  • 
and  this  oath  was  likewise  called  i(u/iooia,  or  sc  mo- 
times  iirupooia.11 

EXOSTRA  (iiuarpa,  from  t(u8iu)  was  one  of  the 
many  kinds  of  machines  used  in  the  theatres  of  the 
ancients.  Cicero,"  in  speaking  of  a  man  who  for- 
merly concealed  his  vices,  expresses  this  sentiment 
by  poet  riparium  keluabatur ;  and  then  stating  that 
he  now  shamelessly  indulged  in  his  vicious  practi- 
ces in  public,  says,  jam  in  exottra  keluatur.  From 
an  attentive  consideration  of  this  passage,  it  is  evi 
dent  that  the  exostra  was  a  machine  by  means  o( 
which  things  which  had  been  concealed  behind  the 
sipariura  were  pushed  or  rolled  forward  from  be- 
hind it,  and  thus  became  visible  to  the  spectator?. 
This  machine  was  therefore  very  much  like  the 
£kkvk7uiiui,  with  this  distinction,  that  the  latter  was 
moved  on  wheels,  while  the  exostra  was  pushed 
forward  upon  rollers."  But  both  seem  to  have  been 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  namely,  to  exhibit  to  the 
eyes  of  the  spectators  the  results  or  consequences 
of  such  things — e.  g.,  murder  or  suicide— as  could 
not  consistently  take  place  in  the  proscenium,  and 
were  therefore  described  as  having  occurred  behind 
the  siparium  or  in  the  scene. 

The  name  exostra  was  also  applied  to  a  peculiar 
kind  of  bridge,  which  was  thrown  from  a  tower  oi 
the  besiegers  upon  the  walls  of  the  besieged  town, 
and  across  which  the  assailants  marched  to  attack 
those  of  the  besieged  who  were  stationed  on  thf. 
ramparts  to  defend  the  town.' ' 


1.  (Phot.,  •.  t.— Schol.  ad  Arirtoph.,  Equiu,  879.)— 8.  (MQ1 
l«r,  Archawl.  der  Kunat.,  4  306,8.)— S.  (L  891)— 4.  (iT.,  118.' 
—  S.  (Tii.,  IS.)  —  8.  (Becker,  Chanklee,  ii.,  p.  118,  Ac.)—  7 
(Pollux,  Onom.,  riii..  37.— .Xachin.,  c.  Timarch.,  p.  71.)— 8 
(Demoath.,  De  Fala.  L««r.,p.  898 ;  c  Near.,  p.  1354  j  c  Aphob. 
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moath.,  c.  Timoth.,  p.  1190.— Meier,  Att.  Proc,  ji  387,  Ac.)— 
11.  (Demoath.,  De  Fala.  Leg.,  p.  379;  c.  Timoth,,  p.  1804.- 
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Etymol.  Mag.,  a.  t.)— IS.  (De  ProT.  Cona.,  8.1—13.  (Pollux 
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FABA. 


fcSOTAHS  AIKH  (igovXtrc  &iicv).  Tha  process 
so  called  in  Athenian  law  seems  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally used  as  a  remedy  against  those  who  wrong- 
fully "  kept  others  out"  (tleiUtiv,  kl-elpyetv)  of  real 
property  which  belonged  to  them.'  The  etymology 
of  the  word  indicates  this,  and  the  speeches  of  De- 
mosthenes against  Onetor  furnish  an  example  of  it. 
(Vid.  Embateia.) 

The  iiicri  i(oiXvr,  however,  does  not  generally 
appear  in  this  simple  shape,  but  rather  as  an  "  actio 
rei  judicata,"  or  an  action  consequent  upon  the  non- 
fulfilment  of  a  judgment  in  a  previous  suit ;  the  na- 
ture of  which,  of  course,  modified  the  subsequent 
proceedings.  We  will  consider,  first,  the  case  when 
■  i  he  main  action  had  reference  to  real  property. 
If  a  plaintiff  was  successful  in  an  action  of  this 
sort,  and  the  defendant  did  not  give  up  possession 
by  the  time  appointed,  two  processes  seem  to  have 
been  open  to  the  former.  Thus  he  might,  if  he 
chose,  proceed  at  once  to  take  possession  (ifitertv- 
«»),  and  if  resisted,  then  bring  bis  action  for  eject- 
ment ;'  or  he  might  adopt  a  less  summary  process, 
which,  so  far  as  we  can  understand  the  grammari- 
ans, was  as  follows :  If  the  property  in  question, 
and  which  the  defendant  refused,  after  judgment 
given,  to  surrender,  was  a  house,  the  plaintiff  brought 
an  action  for  the  rent  (SUn  biouciov) :  if  a  landed 
estate  (xupiov),  for  the  produce  (Sixti  napiroS).  If 
the  defendant  still  kept  possession,  the  next  step 
was  a  dixti  o&oiac,  or  an  action  for  the  proceeds  of 
all  his  property  by  way  of  indemnification ;  and  after 
that  followed  the  SUn  tfjoiXnc.*  The  statement  we 
have  given  from  Hudtwalcker*  rests  mainly  on  its 
inherent  probability  and  the  authority  of  Suidas* 
Some  grammarians,  however,  do  not  represent  the 
Sinn  Kaoirot  and  the  fUv  oiaiac  as  consequent  upon 
a  previous  action,  but  as  tiieftnt  steps  taken  before 
a  iltti  IfyvXnc  was  commenced.  For  a  probable  ex- 
planation of  this,  vid.  Enoikioo  Aim.  The  question 
now  arises,  What  was  done  if  the  defendant  refused 
to  give  up  possession,  even  after  being  cast  in  the 
A'*i7  ifovkjK !  We  are  almost  bound  to  suppose, 
though  we  have  no  express  authority  for  it,  that  a 
plaintiff  wcrtild,  under  such  circumstances,  receive 
aid  from  tie  public  authorities  to  assist  him  in 
ejecting  the  defendant ;  but,  independent  of  this,  it 
appears  from  Andocides*  that  a  defendant  incurred 
the  penalty  of  urifda  if  defeated  in  a  SUn  U-oiXnc. 

We  will  now  explain  the  proceedings  when  the 
main  action  bad  no  reference  to  real  property :  as, 
for  example,  the  due?  Ka*iryoplac,  in  which  Meidias 
allowed  judgment  to  go  by  default  (iprjftnv  «♦**), 
and  neglected  or  refused  to  pay  the  damages  given 
against  him,  so  as  to  become  wrep^ftepoc.  Demos- 
thenes,'the  plaintiff  in  the  case,  says  that  he  might 
have  seized  upon  Meidias's  property  by  way  of 
pledge,  but  that  he  did  not  do  so,  preferring  to  bring 
a  dUn  kfovXiK  at  once.  It  is,  of  course,  implied  in 
this  statement,  that  if  he  had  attempted  to  make  a 
seizure,  and  been  resisted,  the  same  process  would 
have  been  equally  open  to  him.  In  fact,  Ulpian* 
informs  us  that  a  fix*  tZofanc  was  the  consequence 
of  such  a  resistance  being  made.  Moreover,  in  ca- 
ses of  this  sort,  it  was  peculiarly  a  penal  action ;  for 
the  defendant,  if  cast,  yme  required  to  pay  to  the 
public  treasury  a  fine  of  the  same  amount  as  the 
damages  (b  KamSuaf)  due  to  the  plaintiff.'  The 
penalty  of  input  also  was  inflicted  till  both  the  fine 
and  damages  were  paid.  Lastly,  Pollux"  informs 
us,  tl  6  fit*  6c  tuvfflttvof  afifiokjTel  Kriiftaroc,  b  ii 
lif  invOiiinv  frtw,  iSoiitK  ii  dwny,  words  which  to 


1.  (Hupocr.,  a.  t. — Pollux,  Onom.,  viiu,  M. — Battmann,  Lax- 
0,  M,  tnaaM-3.  (EtymoL  Mag.,  'E(.  ofo|.-P»Uu,  Onom., 
vm,M.>— S.  <H«rpoer,  a.  t.  Ohlat  oin>.— Snub*,  KooioS  ilai.) 
—*.  (p.  ]«.)—».  ft.  c)— 6.  (IltoJ  MmiwIw,  p.  IoTle.)— 7.  (o. 
kbid..M0,!l.)— «.(Domo«th.,c.Meid,iS9  11.)— 9.  (Demoatb.., 
•  M*nL,SSB,I1.)-10  (riii..M) 


Hudtwalcker  seem  obscure,  but  simply  moan  that 
if  one  person  claimed  a  property  as  purchaser,  and 
another  as  mortgagee,  or  as  having  a  lien  upon  it, 
tne  dispute  was  settled  by  an  ifoii/tijr  Sim/.  In  such 
a  case,  it  would,  of  course,  be  merely  a  civil  action 
to  try  a  right. 

EXPEDITUS  is  opposed  to  "  impeditu;"1  and 
signifies  unencumbered  with  armour  or  with  baggage 
(impedimenta).  Hence  the  light-armed  soldiers  in 
the  Roman  army  (p.  104)  were  often  called  the  Ex- 
pediti  ;*  and  the  epithet  was  also  applied  to  any 
portion  of  the  army,  when  the  necessity  for  haste, 
or  the  desire  to  conduct  it  with  the  greatest  facility 
from  place  to  place,  made  it  desirable  to  leave  be- 
hind every  weight  that  could  be  spared.* 

EXPLORATO-RES.     ( Vid.  Spicdlato«bs.) 

EXSEQUI-S.    (Kid.  Funds.) 

EXSI'LIUM.     {Vid.  Banishment,  Roman.) 

EXSUL.    (Vid.  Banishment,  Roman.) 

EXTISPEX.    (Vid.  Harospex.) 

EXTRAORDINAHH  (interpreted  by  Polybio. 
and  Suidas  by  the  Greek  word  'EnMxroi,  selected) 
were  the  soldiers  who  were  placed  about  the  person 
of  the  consul  in  the  Roman  army.  They  consisted 
of  about  a  third  part  of  the  cavalry  and  a  fifth  part 
of  the  infantry  of  the  allies,  and  were  chosen  by  the 
prefects.4  Hence,  for  a  legion  of  4200  foot  and  300 
horse,  since  the  number  of  the  infantry  of  the  allies 
was  equal  to  that  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  their 
cavalry  twice  as  many,  the  number  of  extraordina- 
ry would  be  840  foot  and  200  horse,  forming  two 
cohorts,  which  are  mentioned  by  Livy  ;*  or,  in  an 
army  of  two  legions,  four  cohorts.*  > 

From  the  extraordinarii  a  body  of  chosen  men 
was  taken  to  form  a  body-guard  for  the  consul. 
These  were  called  ablecti  (awoXiKToi).  Their  num- 
ber is  uncertain.  Lipsius  conjectures  that  they 
consisted  of  40  out  of  the  800  cavalry,  and  168  out 
of  the  840  infantry  of  the  extraordinarii,  xc.jCtinjt.i9 
whole  number  of  the  ablecti  in  a  consular  army  A0 
horse  and  336  foot.7 


•FABA  (Kvafioc),  the  Bean.  Dioscorides*  makes 
mention  of  two  kinds,  the  Grecian  and  Egyptian 
('EXXnvucoc  and  Aiywmof).  The  xvafioc  'EMnvuioc 
is  generally  held  to  be  the  Vicia  Faba,  but  there  is 
considerable  difficulty,  according  to  Adams,  in  de- 
termining exactly  the  variety  of  it  most  applicable 
to  the  descriptions  of  the  ancient  bean.  The  most 
probable  opinion  appears  to  be  that  of  Dickson,  who 
thinks  that  the  Faba  minor  of  Miller,  namely,  the 
Horse-bean,  answers  best  to  the  descriptions  oi 
Theophrastus.'  The  icvafioc  Klyixrtoc  is  the  N* 
lumbium  tpeciotum.  Its  edible  root  was  termed 
KoXoKaoia,  and  its  fruit  xiSuptov.  The  ancients 
made  a  kind  of  bread  out  of  beans,  called  dproc  kv- 
iifuvoc,  or  panit  ex  faba.  "  Galen  remarks  that 
beans  were  much  used  by  gladiators  for  giving 
them  flesh,  bat  adds  that  it  was  not  firm  or  com- 
pact. Dr.  Cullen  notices  the  nutritious  qualities  of 
these  things,  but  omits  to  mention  that  the  flesh 
which  they  form  is  deficient  in  firmness.  Actua- 
rius  states  that  they  are  nutritious,  but  dissuades 
from  using  them  freely,  on  account  of  their  flatu- 
lence. According  to  Celsus,  both  beans  and  lentils 
are  stronger  food  than  pease.  Seth  agrees  with 
Galen,  that  the  flesh  formed  from  them  is  flabby 
and  soft.  Galen  directs  to  fry  beans,  or  boil  them 
with  onions,  whereby  they  will  be  rendered  less 
flatulent.""    The  bean  is  said  to  have  come  origi 


1.  (Pint.,  Enid.,  i.,  1,  7».>— S.  (Fearua,  a.  r.  AdToliutio.)— * 
(OkJ.  id  run.,  it.,  4.)— 4.  (Polyb.,  ri.,  SB,  p.  474,  Cumab.)— 9 
(xzziT.,47.)— 0.  (Lit.,  xl.,47.) — 7.  (Lipaiaa,De  Militia  Roman*, 
ii..  7 ;  v., 3.)— 8.  (ii.,  l«7.)-«.  (H.  P,Tiii.,».— Id.,  C.  P ,  iii.,  H.1 
-  10.  (Adanu,  Commentary  on  Paul  of  Xgina,  p.  103.) 
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nally  from  Persia.1  The  Romans  held  it  in  high 
estimation,  and  Pliny  assigns  it  the  first  rank  among 
leguminous  plants.  Pythagoras,  as  is  well  known, 
proscribed  beans,  a  prohibition  which  would  seem 
to  have  been  rather  dietetic  than  physical  or  moral. 
The  abstaining  from  beans  was  also  enjoined  on  the 
Egyptians.  Herodotus  says  that  beans  were  never 
sown  in  any  part  of  Egypt,  and  that,  if  some  hap- 
pened to  grow  there,  the  Egyptians  would  not  eat 
them,  either  crude  or  dressed.  As  for  the  priests, 
adds  he,  they  abhor  the  very  sight  of  that  pulse,  ac- 
counting it  impure  and  abominable.1  The  Pytha- 
gorean prohibition,  therefore,  would  seem  to  have 
been  of  Egyptian  origin. 

FABRI  are  workmen  who  make  anything  out  of 
hard  materials,  as  fabri  tignarii,  carpenters,  fabri 
asrarii,  smiths,  &c.  The  different  trades  were  di- 
vided by  Numa'  into  nine  collegia,  which  corre- 
spond to  our  companies  or  guilds.  In  the  consti- 
tution of  Servius  Tullius,  the  fabri  tignarii  {tIhto- 
vet*)  and  the  fabri  ararii  or  ferrarii  (xateoruvoi) 
were  formed  into  two  centuries,  which  were  called 
the  centurite  fabritm,  and  not  fabrorum.*  They  did 
not  belong  to  any  of  the  five  classes  into  which  Ser- 
vius divided  the  people;  but  the  fabri  tign.  probably 
voted  with  the  first  class,  and  the  fabri  or.  with  the 
second.  Livy'  and  Dionysus'  name  both  the  cen- 
turies together :  the  former  says  that  they  voted 
with  the  first  class ;  the  latter,  that  they  voted 
with  the  second.  Cicero*  names  only  one  century 
of  fabri,  which  he  says  voted  with  the  first  class ; 
l>ut  as  he  adds  the  word  tignariorum,  he  must  have 
recognised  the  existence  of  the  second  century, 
which  we  suppose  to  have  voted  with  the  second 
class.' 

The  fabri  in  the  army  were  under  the  command 
of  an  officer  called  prafectus  fabrim."    It  has  been 
upposed  by  some  modem  writers  that  there  was  a 
prafectus  fahrum  attached  to  each  legion  ;  and  this 
may  have  been  the  case.    No  genuine  inscriptions, 
howftver,  contain  the  title  of  prsfectus  fabrtm  with 
the  name  of  a  legion  added  to  it.    There  were  also 
civil  magistrates  at  Rome,  and  in  the  municipal 
towns,  called  pnefecti  fabrum ;  but  we  know  no- 
thing respecting  them  beyond  their  name.    Thus 
wo  find  in  Gruter,  Pr.*f.  Fabr.  Roma,"  Pajtrao- 
td»  Fabr.  Csr."    The  subject  of  the  pnefecti  fa- 
brftm  is  discussed  with  great  accuracy  in  a  letter  of 
Hagenbuchius,  published  by  Orelli." 
FA'BULA  PALLIATA.  ( Vid.  Comcsma,  p.  300.) 
FA'BULA  PRiETEXTATA.    (  Vid.  Couocdia, 
p.  300.) 
FA'BULA  TOGATA.    (Vid.  Comcema,  p.  800.) 
FACTIONES  AURIGATIUM.    (Vid.  Circus,  p. 
866.) 

•FAGUS,  the  Beech-tree.    The  name  is  suppo- 
sed to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  fayu,  "  to  eat," 
as  indicating  that  its  fruit  served  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  early  race  of  men.    The  fagut  of  Pliny 
is  the  same  with  that  of  Virgil,  both  writers  mean- 
ing the  beech  ;  but  the  i^yot  of  Theophrastus  is  a 
species  of  oak.    {Vid.  .iCsculub.)    La  Cerda  falls 
into  the  mistake  of  confounding  the  fagut  and  #17- 
yor." 
FALATIICA.     (KuLHasta.) 
FALCI'DIA  LEX     {Vid.  Leoatom.) 
FALSUM.    The  crime  of  falsum  was  the  subject 
of  a  Judicium  Publicum,  and  it  was  the  object  of  a 
ex  Cornelia  (passed  by  Sulla),  which  Cicero  also 


1.  (F*e,  Flore  da  Virgile,  p.  lii.)  — a.  (Herod.,  ii.,  S7.)— S. 
iSXH  5ium"'  "■)— 4.  (Orefii.  Inecrip,  (SO,  417,  3090,  4080, 
M88,  4184.)-5.  (Cic,  Oral.,  4o.)-6.  (i ,  «.)-T.  (Tii.,  5».)-8. 
(De  Hep.,  ii..  82.)— 9.  (Gottling,  Geach.  der  R6m.  Stanley.,  p. 
349.)— 10.  (Cm.,  »p.  Cic.  ad  Alt.,  ix„  8.— Bell,  fir.,  i.,  HJ- 
Veget.u.  ll.)-U.  (467,7.)-lS.  (335,  »)— 13.  (Inecrip.,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  95,  *c.)-14.  (Fee,  riore  de  VirgiU,  p.  liii.-Martyo  ad 
Vug.,  Eclog.,  i.,  1.)  "  ' 
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calls  testamentaria  and  nnmaria,1  with  referet.ee  m 
the  crimes  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  law  to 
punish.  The  provisions  of  this  lex  are  stated  by 
Paulus,*  who  also  entitles  it  lex  Cornelia  testa- 
mentaria, to  apply  to  any  person  "  qui  tetUtmentum 
quodvc  aliud  inttrumentum  faitum  tcient  dolo  vulo 
tcripterit,  reeilaterit,  tubjectrit,  tuppretterii,  amoverit, 
ratgnaverit,  deleverit,"  Sus.  The  punishment  was 
deportatio  in  insulam  (at  least  when  Paulus  wrote) 
for  the  "  honestiores,"  and  the  mines  or  crucifixion 
far  the  "  humilioree."  In  place  of  deportatio,  the 
law  probably  contained  the  punishment  of  the  inter- 
dictio  aque  et  ignis.  According  to  Paulus,  the  law 
applied  to  any  instrument  as  well  as  a  will,  and  to 
the  adulteration  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  or  refusing 
to  accept  in  payment  genuine  coin  stamped  with  the 
bead  of  the  princeps.  But  it  appears  from  Ulpian 
{tub  titulo  de  poena  legit  Cornelia  Uttamenturia)  that 
these  were  subsequent  additions  made  to  the  lex 
Cornelia'  by  various  senatus  consulta.  By  a  aena- 
tus  consultum,  in  the  consulship  of  Statilius  and 
Taurus,  the  penalties  of  the  law  were  extended  to 
the  case  of  other  than  testamentary  instruments. 
It  is  conjectured  that,  for  the  consulship  of  Statilius 
and  Taurus,  as  it  stands  in  the  text  of  Ulpian,  we 
should  read  Statilius  Taurus,  and  that  the  consul- 
ship of  Statilius  Taurus  and  L.  S.  Libo  (A.D.  16)  is 
meant.  A  subsequent  senatus  consultum,  in  the 
fourteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  extended  the  penalties 
of  the  law  to  those  who  for  money  undertook  the 
defence  of  a  (criminal  1)  cause,  or  to  procure  testi- 
mony ;  and  by  a  senatus  consultum,  passed  between 
the  dates  of  those  just  mentioned,  conspiracies  foi 
the  ruin  of  innocent  persons  were  comprised  within 
the  provisions  of  the  law.  Another  senatus  consult 
um,  passed  A.D.  26,  extended  the  law  to  those  who 
received  money  for  selling,  or  giving,  or  not  giving 
testimony.  There  were  probably  other  legislative 
provisions  for  the  purpose  of  checking  fraud.  In 
the  time  of  Nero,  it  was  enacted  against  fraudulent 
persons  {faltarii)  that  tabula;  or  written  contracts 
should  be  pierced  with  boles,  and  a  triple  thread 
passed  through  the  holes,  in  addition  to  the  signa- 
ture.* In  the  time  of  Nero,  it  was  also  provided 
that  the  first  two  parts  (cera)  of  a  will  should  have 
only  the  testator's  signature,  and  the  remaining  one 
that  of  the  witnesses :  it  was  also  provided  that  no 
man  who  wrote  the  will  should  give  himself  a  leg- 
acy in  it  The  provisions  as  to  adulterating  money 
and  refusing  to  take  legal  coin  in  payment  were  also 
made  by  senatus  consulta  or  imperial  constitutions. 
Allusion  is  made  to  the  latter  law  by  Arrian.*  It 
appears,  from  numerous  passages  in  the  Roman 
writers,  that  the  crime  of  falsum  in  all  its  forms 
was  very  common,  and  especially  in  the  case  of 
wills,  against  which  legislative  enactments  are  a 
feeble  security.' 

FALX,  dim.  FALCULA  (Upon,  dphtavov,  pott 
ip&cavn,  dim.  dperruvwv),  a  sickle;  a  scythe;  a  pro- 
ning-knife  or  pruning-hook ;  a  bill ;  a  falchion  ;  a 
h  albert. 

As  Cui.tir  denoted  a  knife  with  one  straight 
edge,  "  falx"  signified  any  similar  instrument,  the 
single  edge  of  which  was  curved  (botnavw  ti- 
KOfiwif ;'  yaftil>af  doenavae  ;*  eurva  fake*  f  curva* 
mmefalcit  ahena  ,a*  adunca  falee").  By  additional 
epithets  the  various  uses  of  the  falx  were  indicated, 
and  its  corresponding  varieties  in  form  and  size 
Thus  the  sickle,  because  it  was  used  by  reapers, 
was  called  falx  mettoria ;  the  scythe,  which  was 
employed  in  mowing  hay,  was  called  falx  f anuria ; 


1.  (In  Van.,  ii,  lib.  1,  c  4*.)— R.  (Sent.  Recent.,  T.,  IS,  ad. 
Bert.)— J.  (Mo.,  et  Horn.,  Leg.  Coll..  tit.  8,  a  7.)— 4.  (Sort., 
Nero,  c  17. — Compare  Panlna,  Sent.  KecepL,  T.,  tit.  *5,  a.  t.r— 
i.  (Epcct,,  iii.,  8.)— 6.  (Heinecc.,  Syntagma.)— 7.  (Horn,  O* 
xriii.,  367.)— 8.  (Brand,  Anal.,  ii.,  815.)— ».  (Virg.,  Gearg,  u 
508.)— 10.  (Orid,  Met.,  rii.,  SS  =0— 11.  (rir.,  628.) 
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the  fmuring-knife  and  the  bill,  on  account  of  their 
use  in  dressing  vines,  as  well  as  in  hedging  and  in 
catting  off  the  shoots  and  branches  of  trees,  were 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  falx  putatoria, 
rinitorU,  arboraria,  or  lilt-Uica,1  or  by  the  diminu- 
Uvefaleula* 

A  rare  coin  p-itfished  by  Pellerin*  shows  the 
nead  of  one  of  the  Lagidte,  kings  of  Egypt,  wearing 
the  Diadem  a,  and  on  the  reverse  a  man  cutting 
down  corn  with  a  sickle.    (See  woodcut.) 


The  lower  figure  in  the  same  woodcut  is  taken 
nom  the  MSS.  of  Columella,  and  illustrates  his  de- 
scription of  the  various  parts  of  the  falx  vinitoria.* 
{Vid.  Cdlteb.)  The  curvature  in  the  forepart  of 
the  blade  is  expressed  by  Virgil  in  the  phrase  pro- 
tuna  falx.*  In  this  form  the  bill  must  have  been 
used  by  hunters  to  cat  their  way  through  thickets.* 
After  the  removal  of  a  branch  by  the  pruning-hook, 
it  was  often  smoothed,  as  in  modern  gardening,  by 
the  chisel.'  ( Vid.  Dolabb a.)  The  edge  of  the  falx 
was  often  toothed  or  serrated  (ipjn/v  Kapxapodov- 
ro  ;*  denticulate.*).  The  indispensable  process  of 
sharpening  these  instruments  (hpmpi ;rapa<r<re/«vai," 
ipmjv  tiica/iirii  vroftjyio")  was  effected  by  whet- 
stones, which  the  Romans  obtained  from  Crete  and 
other  distant  places,  with  the  addition  of  oil  or  wa- 
ter, which  the  mower  (famuex)  carried  in  a  horn 
upon  his  thigh." 

Numerous  as  were  the  uses  to  which  the  falx 
was  applied  in  agriculture  and  horticulture,  its 
employment  in  battle  was  almost  equally  varied, 
though  not  so  frequent.  The  Geloni  were  noted  for 
its  use."  It  was  the  weapon  with  which  Jupiter 
wounded  Typhon  ;'*  with  which  Hercules  slew  the 
Lernean  Hydra  j"  and  with  which  Mercury  cut  off 
the  head  of  Argus  (Jalcato  true;"  harpen  Ct/Uenida''1). 
Perseus,  having  received  the  same  weapon  from 
Mercury,  or,  according  to  other  authorities,  from  Vul- 
can, used  it  to  decapitate  Medusa  and  to  slay  the 
sea-monster.1*  From  the  passages  now  referred  to, 
we  may  conclude  that  the  falchion  was  a  weapon 
of  the  most  remote  antiquity ;  that  it  was  girt  like 
a  dagger  upon  the  waist ;  that  it  was  held  in  the 
hand  by  a  short  hilt ;  and  that,  as  it  was,  in  feet,  a 
dagger  or  sharp-pointed  blade,  with  a  proper  falx 
projecting  from  one  side,  it  was  thrust  into  the  flesh 
op  to  this  lateral  curvature  (euros  tenui  abdidit 
Uamo).  In  the  annexed  woodcut,  four  examples  are 
selected  from  works  of  ancient  art  to  illustrate  its 


1.  (Calo,  Da  JU  Rut,  10,  ll.-P.llAd.,  I,  *J._C«1««.,  W, 
K.y-%  (Culam.,  «i,  18.)— 3.  (Med.  do  Roil,  Far,  17M,  p. 
US.) — t  (Da  R*  Rut,  it,  S5,  p.  518,  ad.  Oaanar.)— S.  (Qaorr, 
li,  «n.)-S.  (Grat,  Crneg,  343.)— 7.  (Cojam.,  D.  Arbor,  10.) 
-«.  (Haaiod,  Thaw,  174.  170.)— ».  (Colon,  Da  Ra  Rut,  ii, 
3)1.1—  1ft  (Heaiod,  Op,  573.)— 11.  (Apoll.  Blod,  iii,  1388.)— 
Is.  (Plra,  B.  N,  xriii,  67,4.)—  IS.  (Claodian,  Da  Law).  StU, 
i,  IN.)— 14.  (Apollod,  i,  6.1—15.  (Korip,  Ion,  191.)— 18. 
(Ovi«,Met,i,7187)— 17.  (Loon,  ii,  6»i*7.>-18.  (Apollod, 
H,  4.— Eratoath,  Catut,  ».— Orid,  Hat.,  W,  858,  710,  737  ; 
v,  09. -Braack,  Anal,  iii,  157.) 


form.  One  of  the  four  cameos  here  copied  rcpitr- 
sents  Perseus  with  the  falchion  in  his  right  hand, 
and  the  head  of  Medusa  in  his  left.  The  two 
smaller  figures  are  beads  of  Saturn,  with  the  falx  in 
its  original  form ;  and  the  fourth  cameo,  represent- 
ing the  same  divinity  at  full  length,  was  probably 
engraved  in  Italy  at  a  later  period  than  the  others, 
but  early  enough  to  prove  that  the  scythe  was  in 
use  among  the  Romans,  while  it  illustrates  the 
adaptation  of  the  symbols  of  Saturn  (Kpovof :  te 
nex  faleifet*)  for  the  purpose  of  personifying  Time 
(XpSvoc),  who,  in  the  language  of  an  ancient  epi- 
gram,' destroys  all  things  (juf  dpeirdvy)  with  the 
same  scythe.' 

If  we  imagine  the  weapon  which  has  now  been 
described  to  be  attached  to  the  end  of  a  pole,  it 
would  assume  the  form  and  be  applicable  to  nil 
the  purposes  of  the  modern  halbert.  Such  must 
have  been  the  altera  faleati  used  by  the  Romans 
at  the  siege  of  Ambracia.*  {Vid.  Abies,  Antenna.) 
Sometimes  the  iron  head  was  so  large  as  to  be  fas- 
tened, instead  of  the  ram's  head,  to  a  wooden 
beam,  and  worked  by  men  under  a  testndo.* 

Lastly,  the  Assyrians,  the  Persians,  the  Medes, 
and  the  Syrians  in  Asia,'  and  the  Gauls  and  Brit- 
ons in  Europe  (eta!.  Cotinos),  made  themselves  for- 
midable on  the  field  of  battle  by  the  use  of  chariots 
with  scythes,  fixed  at  right  angles  (elc  nXtiyiov)  to 
the  axle  and  turned  downward,  or  inserted  parallel 
to  the  axle  into  the  felly  of  the  wheel,  so  as  to  re- 
volve, when  the  chariot  was  put  in  motion,  with 
more  than  thrice  the  velocity  of  the  chariot  itself; 
and  sometimes  also  projecting  from  the  extremities 
of  the  axle. 

FAMI'LIA.  The  word  "familia"  contains  the 
same  element  as  the  word  "  famulus,"  a  slave,  aid 
the  verb  "  famulari."  In  its  widest  sense  it  signi- 
fies the  totality  of  that  which  belongs  to  a  Roman 
citizen  who  is  sui  juris,  and  therefore  a  paterfamili- 
as. Thus,  in  the  third  kind  of  testamentary  dispo- 
sition mentioned  by  Gains,*  the  word  "  familia"  is 
explained  by  the  equivalent  "  patrimoniom ;"  and 
the  person  who  received  the  familia  from  the  testa- 
tor (out  a  teitalore  famitiam  aeeipiebat  mancipio)  was 
called  "  familia;  emptor."  In  the  same  sense  we 
find  the  expression  "  erciscundss  familiae."* 

But  the  word  "  familia"  is  sometimes  limited  to 
signify  "  persons,"  that  is,  all  those  who  are  in  the 


1.  (Orid,  Put,  t,  837  ;  is  Ibin,  316.)  —3.  (Brnnck,  Anal, 
iii,  981.)— J.  (Saa  Marittte, "  Trait*  daa  Piarraa  Grareel,"  t.  ii, 
pL  3, !.)— 4.  (LiT,  ixiriii.,  5.— Com  para  Co,  Ball.  Gall,  rii- 
39,88.— Q.  Con,  It,  19.)— 5.  (Tent,  it,  14.)— 6.  (Xen,  Cy- 
rop.,  Ti,  1, 3 — Arab,  i,  8.— Diod.  Sic,  ii,  5  ;  irii,  5S.— Poljti, 
t,53.— <t  Curt,  it,  9, 18, 1?.— Aul.  GaU,T,i.—  1  Marc.,  in.., 
3.— Vagal,  iii,  34.— Lit-  writ,  41.)— 7.  (ii,  103.)— 8.  (Cic, 
Orat,  i,  88.) 
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puwei  of  a  paterfamilias,  such  as  tiia  sons  (filii-fa- 
kulias),  daughters,  grandchildren,  and  slaves.  When 
"  familia"  is  used  in  this  sense,  it  is  opposed  to  in- 
animate things ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  sense  of 
the  word  familia  in  the  formula  adopted  by  the  "fa- 
milies emptor"  on  the  occasion  of  taking  the  testa- 
tor's familia  by  a  fictitious  purchase  :  "  Familiam  pe- 
cuniamque  tuatn,"  &c.  In  another  sense  "  familia" 
signifies  all  the  free  persons  who  are  in  the  power 
of  a  paterfamilias ;  and  in  a  more  extended  sense 
uf  this  kind,  all  those  who  are  agnati,  that  is,  all 
who  are  sprung  from  a  common  ancestor,  and  would 
be  in  his  power  if  he  were  living.  {Vid.  Coonati.) 
With  this  sense  of  familia  is  connected  the  status 
familia:,  by  virtue  of  which  a  person  belonged  to  a  par- 
ticular familia,  and  thereby  had  a  capacity  for  certain 
rights  which  only  the  members  of  the  familia  could 
claim.  A  person  who  changed  this  status  ceased  to 
belong  to  the  familia,  and  sustained  a  capitis  diminu- 
tio  minima.  (Vid.  Adoptio.Capot.)  Members  of  the 
same  family  were  "  familiares  ;"  and  hence  famili- 
aris  came  to  signify  an  intimate  friend.  Slaves  who 
belonged  to  the  same  familia  were  called,  with  re- 
spect to  this  relation,  familiares.  Generally, "  famil- 
iaris"  might  signify  anything  relating  to  a  familia. 

Sometimes  "  familia"  is  used  to  signify  the  slaves 
belonging  to  a  person,1  or  to  a  body  of  persons  {so- 
cietal), in  which  sense  they  are  sometimes  opposed 
to  liberti,*  where  the  true  reading  is  "  liberti."* 

In  the  passage  of  the  Twelve  Tables  which  de- 
clares that  in  default  of  any  heres  suns,  the  property 
of  the  intestate  shall  go  to  the  next  agnatus,  the 
word  "  familia"  signifies  the  property  only :  "  Ag~ 
natut  proximo*  familiam  haleto."  In  the  same  sec- 
tion in  which  iftpian*  quotes  this  passage  from  the 
Twelve  Tables,  he  explains  agnati  to  be  "  cognati 
virilU  sezus  per  marts  dtscendentts  ejusdem  familia" 
where  the  word  "  familia"  comprehends  only  per- 
sons.* 

The  word  familia  is  also  applied  (improperly)  to 
sects  of  philosophers,  and  to  a  body  of  gladiators  : 
in  the  latter  sense  with  less  impropriety. 

A  paterfamilias  and  a  materfamiUas  were  respect- 
ively a  Roman  citizen  who  was  sui  juris,  and  his 
lawful  wife.  A  filiusfamilias  and  a  filiafamilias  were 
a  son  and  daughter  in  the  power  of  a  paterfamilias. 
The  familia  of  a  paterfamilias,  in  its  widest  sense, 
comprehended  all  his  agnati ;  the  extent  of  which 
term,  and  its  legal  import,  are  explained  under  Coo- 
kati.  The  relation  of  familia  and  gens  is  explain- 
ed under  Gens. 

The  five  following  personal  relations  are  also  com- 
prehended in  the  notion  of  familia :  1.  Manus,  or 
the  strict  marriage  relation  between  husband  and 
wife ;  2.  Servitus,  or  the  relation  of  master  and 
slave ;  3.  Patronatus,  or  the  relation  of  former  mas- 
ter to  former  slave  ;  4.  Mancipii  cauBa,  or  that  in- 
termediate state  between  servitus  and  libertas,  which 
characterized  a  child  who  was  mancipated  by  his 
father  (vid.  Ehancipatio)  ;  5.  Tutela  and  Curatio, 
the  origin  of  which  must  be  traced  to  the  Patria  Po- 
testas.  These  relations  are  treated  under  their  ap- 
propriate heads. 

The  doctrine  of  representation,  as  applied  to  the 
acquisition  of  property,  is  connected  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  relations  of  familia  ;  but,  being  limited 
with  reference  to  potestas,  manus,  and  municipium, 
it  is  not  coextensive  nor  identical  with  the  relations 
of  familia.  Legal  capacity  is  also  connected  with 
the  relations  of  familia,  though  not  identical  with, 
but  rather  distinct  from  them.  The  notions  of  li- 
ken and  servi,  sui  juris  and  alieni,  are  comprised  in 
the  above-mentioned  relations  of  familia.    The  dis- 


1.  (Cio.  ad  Div.,  xiv ,  4.— Ad  Quint.,  ii.,  Epiat.  *.)— J.  (Cic, 
Brut.,  22.)— 3.  (Cic.  ad  Fun.,  i.,  3.)— 4.  (Frag.,  tit.  88,  i.)  — ». 
>  Dig.  SO,  tit.  16,  l.  185  ;  10,  tit.  S.) 
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tinction  of  Gives,  Latuii,  Peregnni,  are  entirely  un- 
connected with  the  relations  of  familia.  Many  of 
the  relations  of  familia  have  also  no  effect  on  legal 
capacity,  for  instance,  marriage  as  such.  That  fam 
ily  relationship  which  has  an  influence  on  legal  ca 
pacity  is  the  Patria  Potestas,  in  connexion  with 
which  the  legal  capacities  and  incapacities  of  filins 
faiuihas,  filiafamilias,  and  a  wife  in  manu,  may  bti 
most  appropriately  considered.1 

FAMI'LLE  EMPTOR.    ( Vid.  Famim*.) 

FAMI'Ll/E  ERCISCUNR<E  ACTIO.  Everj 
heres,  who  had  full  power  of  disposition  over  his 
property,  was  entitled  to  a  division  of  the  hereditas, 
unless  the  testator  had  declared,  or  the  co-heredes 
had  agreed,  that  it  should  remain  in  common  for  a 
fixed  time.  The  division  could  be  made  by  agree 
ment  among  the  co-heredes  ;  but  in  case  they  could 
not  agree,  the  division  was  made  by  a  judex.  For 
this  purpose  every  heres  had  against  each  of  his  co- 
heredes  an  actio  familia;  erciscunds;,  which,  like  the 
actiones  communi  dividundo,  and  finium  regundo- 
rum,  was  of  the  class  of  Mixta;  Actiones,  or,  as  they 
were  sometimes  called,  Duplicia  Judicia,  because, 
as  in  the  families  erciscunds;  judicium,  each  heres 
was  both  plaintiff  and  defendant  (actor  and  reus) ; 
though  he  who  brought  the  actio  and  claimed  a  jit 
dicium  (ad  judicium  prmocavit)  was  properly  the  at 
tor.  A  heres,  either  ex  testamento  or  ab  intestate 
might  bring  this  action.  All  the  heredes  were  liable 
to  the  bonorum  collatio  (vid.  Bonorom  Collatio), 
that  is,  bound  to  allow,  in  taking  the  account  of  the 
property,  what  they  had  received  from  the  testator 
in  his  lifetime,  as  part  of  their  share  of  the  hereditas, 
at  least  so  far  as  they  had  been  enriched  by  such 
donations. 

This  action  was  given  by  the  Twelve  Tables. 
The  word  Familia  here  signifies  the  "property,"  ai 
explained  in  the  previous  article,  and  is  equivalent 
to  hereditas. 

The  meaning  and  origin  of  the  verb  ae-iscere,  oi 
herc-iscere,  have  been  a  subject  of  some  dispute. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  word  means  "  di- 
vision."* 

FANUM.     (Vid.  Tehplum.) 

♦FAR,  Spelt,  often  put  for  corn  generally.  Ao 
cording  to  Martyn,  it  is  a  sort  of  corn  very  like 
wheat ;  but  the  chaff  adheres  so  strongly  to  the 
grain  that  it  requires  a  mill  to  separate  them,  like 
barley  The  far  of  the  Romans  was  the  same  with 
the  (tia  or  feo  of  the  Greeks.  "  The  rifti  of  Theo- 
phrastus,  the  ihipa  of  Homer,  as  well  as  the  far 
and  adoracm  of  the  Romans,  were  in  all  probability," 
says  Adams,  "  merely  varieties  of  Spelt."  "  Far 
was  the  com  of  the  ancient  Italians,"  remarks  Mar- 
tyn, "and  was  frequently  used  in  their  sacrifices 
and  ceremonies,  whence  it  is  no  wonder  that  this 
word  was  often  used  for  corn  in  general."  The 
modem  botanical  name  of  Far  is  Triticum  spelta. 
Dioscorides  mentions  two  kinds  of  Zea :  one  the 
simple  kind,  /iovokokkoc,  Triticum  monococcum ;  the 
other  the  double,  {ikokkoc,  Triticum  spclta.  Homer 
makes  mention  of  Zea,  as  does  also  Theophrastus ; 
the  latter  gives  it  the  epithet  of  robust  or  hardy, 
which  is  also  applied  to  it  by  Virgil. 

FARTOR  (aircvHic)  was  a  slave  who  fattened 
poultry.*  Donatus*  says  that  the  name  was  given 
to  a  maker  of  sausages ;  but  compare  Becker,  Cal- 
lus, ii.,  p.  190. 

The  name  of  fartores  or  crammers  was  also  given 
to  the  nomenciatores,  who  accompanied  the  candi- 
dates for  the  public  offices  at  Rome,  and  gave  them 
the  names  of  such  persons  as  they  might  meet.' 


1.  (Saviirar,  Sretem  de«  heatigen  Rflm.  Kechtea,  Tula,  i.,  ii., 
Berlin,  1840.)— I.  (Dfe.  10,  tit.  S —  Cic,  Da  Oral.,  i.,  88.— Pn 
Carina,  o.  7.— ApuL,  Met.,  ix.,  p.  210,  Bipont.)— 3.  (Colon. 
TiH., 7.— Hot,  Sit.,  II.,  iii.,  M8.— Plant ,  Trno.,  I.,  ii.,  11.)— 4 
(adTnrat.,  Era.,  II.,  ii.,  88.)— 5.  (Featna,  a.  v.  Futon*  I 
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»  aSCES  were  rods  bound  in  the  form  of  a  bun- 
dle, and  containing  an  axe  (securis)  in  the  middle, 
the  iron  of  which  projected  from  them.  These 
rods  were  carried  by  lictors  before  the  superior  ma- 
gistrates at  Rome,  and  are  often  represented  on  the 
reverse  of  consular  coins.1  The  following  woodcuts 
giro  the  reverses  of  four  consular  coins ;  in  the  first 
of  which  we  see  the  lictors  carrying  the  fasces  on 
their  shoulders ;  in  the  second,  two  fasces,  and  be- 
tween them  a  sella  curulis ;  in  the  third,  two  fasces 
crowned,  with  the  consul  standing  between  them ; 
and  in  the  fourth,  the  same,  only  with  no  crowns 
around  the  fasces. 


The  next  two  woodcuts,  which  are  taken  from 
the  consular  coins  of  C.  Norbanus,  contain,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  fasces,  the  one  a  spica  and  caduceus, 
and  the  other  a  spica,  caduceus,  and  prora. 


The  fasces  appear  to  have  been  usually  made  of 
Wen  (betulla'),  but  sometimes  also  of  the  twigs  of 
the  elm.*  They  are  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
Vetulonia,  a  city  of  Etruria.*  Twelve  were  carried 
before  each  of  the  kings  by  twelve  lictors ;  and  on 
the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  one  of  the  consuls 
was  preceded  by  twelve  lictors  with  the  fasces  and 
secures,  and  the  other  by  the  same  number  of  lic- 
tors with  the  fasces  only,  or,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, with  crowns  round  them.'  But  P.  Valerius 
Publicola,  who  gave  to  the  people  the  right  of  prov- 
ocate, ordained  that  the  secures  should  be  removed 
from  the  fasces,  and  allowed  only  one  of  the  consols 
to  be  preceded  by  the  lictors  while  they  were  at 
Rome.'  The  other  consul  was  attended  only  by  a 
single  accensus.  (Vid.  Accinsus.)  When  they 
were  out  of  Rome,  and  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
each  of  the  consuls  retained  the  axe  in  the  fasces, 
and  was  preceded  by  his  own  lictors  as  before  the 
time  of  Valerius.'    (Vid.  Consul.) 

When  the  decemviri  were  first  appointed,  the 
fasces  were  only  carried  before  the  one  who  presi- 


1  (Spanh.,  D*  Pnwt.  rt  Tin  Nnmim.,  toI.  H.,  p.  88,  91.)— 
3.  (Pun.,  H.  N.,  xri.,  JO.)— S.  (Pint.,  Ann.,  HI.,  ii.,S9;  II., 
m\,  74.)— 4.  (Sil.  Itnl.,  Tiiiv48S.— Compare  Lir.,  i.,  8.)— ».  (Di- 
/»»»-,  r.,S.>-«.  (Cie.,  D«  Rep.,  ii.,  SI.— Vtl.Max.,  ir.,  1,  «  I.) 

*  'Dioara.,  v.19.— Lir,iii».,  »;  iiTiii,  J7.) 


ded  for  the  day ;'  and  it  was  not  till  the  second  de- 
cemvirate,  when  they  began  to  act  in  a  tyrannical 
manner,  that  the  fasces  with  the  axe  were  carried 
before  each  of  the  ten.'  The  fasces  and  secures 
were,  however,  carried  before  the  dictator  even  in 
the  city,'  and  he  was  also  preceded  by  24  lictors. 
and  the  magister  equitum  by  six. 

The  preetors  were  preceded  in  the  city  by  two 
lictors  with  the  fasces,4  but  out  of  Rome  and  at  the 
head  of  an  army  by  six,  with  the  fasces  and  se- 
cures, whence  they  are  called  by  the  Greek  writers 
orparnyoi  ifon-sAcnetf.'  The  proconsuls  also  were 
allowed,  in  the  time  of  Ulpian,  six  fasces.'  The 
tribunes  of  the  plebs,  the  eediles  and  quaestors,  had 
no  lictors  in  the  city,'  but  in  the  provinres  the 
quaestors  were  permitted  to  have  the  fasces.* 

The  lictors  carried  the  fasces  on  their  shoulders, 
as  is  seen  in  the  coin  of  Brutus  given  above ;  and 
wlien  an  inferior  magistrate  met  one  who  was  high- 
er in  rank,  the  lictors  lowered  their  fasces  to  him. 
This  was  done  by  Valerius  Publicola  when  he  ad- 
dressed the  people  ;•  and  hence  came  the  expression 
submitter  e  fasces  in  the  sense  of  to  yield,  to  confess 
one's  self  inferior  to  another  " 

When  a  general  had  gained  a  victory,  and  hat 
been  saluted  as  Iroperator  by  his  soldiers,  he  usual- 
ly crowned  his  fasces  with  laurel." 

FASCIA,  dim.  FASCIOLA,  a  band  or  fillet  of 
cloth,  worn,  1.  round  the  head  as  an  ensign  of  roy- 
alty1' (vid.  Diadem  a.  Woodcut  to  article  Falx):  2. 
by  women  over  the  breast"  (vid.  Struphium)  :  3. 
round  the  legs  and  feet,  especially  by  women.  Ci- 
cero reproached  Clodius  for  wearing  fascia?  upon 
his  feet,  and  the  Calantica,  a  female  ornament, 
upon  his  head.14  Afterward,  when  the  toga  had 
fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  shorter  pallium  was 
worn  in  its  stead,  so  that  the  legs  were  naked  and 
exposed,  fascia  cruraUs  became  common  even  with 
the  male  sex.1'  The  Emperor  Alexander  Severus" 
always  used  them,  even  although,  when  in  town, 
he  wore  the  toga.  Quintilian,  nevertheless,  asserts 
that  the  adoption  of  them  could  only  be  excused  on 
the  plea  of  infirm  health.1'  White  fasciae,  worn  by 
men,"  were  a  sign  of  extraordinary  refinement  in 
dress :  the  mode  of  cleaning  them  was  by  rubbing 
them  with  a  white  tenacious  earth,  resembling  ou» 
pipe-clay  (fascia  cretaia1').  The  finer  fasciae,  worn 
by  ladies,  were  purple."  The  bandages  wound  about 
the  legs,  as  shown  in  the  illuminations  of  ancient 
MSS.,  prove  that  the  Roman  usage  was  generally 
adopted  in  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

By  metaphor,  the  term  "  fascia"  was  applied  in 
architecture  to  a  long,  flat  band  of  stone,  marble,  or 
wood.  Thus  the  architrave  of  an  Ionic  or  Corin- 
thian entablature  consists  of  three  contiguous  hori 
zontal  fasciae." 

On  the  use  of  fasciae  in  the  nursing  of  children,** 
vide  Incunabula. 

FA'SCINUM  (fiaoKovXa),  fascination,  enchant- 
ment. The  belief  that  some  persons  had  the  power 
of  injuring  others  by  their  looks,  was  as  prevalent 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  it  is  among  the 
superstitious  in  modern  times.  The  6^8aX/ioc  flao- 
xavor,  or  nil  eye,  is  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient 


I.  (Lir.,  Hi.,  33.)— 3.  (Lit.,  lit.,  3(1 ;- J.  (Lir.,  ii.,  18.)~4. 
{Cemoni.,  De  Die  Natal.,  M.— Cie.,  Agror.,  ii.,  34.)— 5.  ( Ap- 
pum,  Srr.,  15.— Polrb.,  ii.,  34,  «  6 ;  Hi.,  40,  «  • ;  108,  6  «.)—?. 
(Dig.  1,  tit.  10,  i.  14.) — 7.  (Aul.  Gel.,  liii.,  13.)— 8.  (Cie.,  Pro 
Plane.,  41.)— 9.  (Cie.,  De  Rep.,  ii.,  31.— Lir.,  ii.,".— Vai.  Max., 
ir.,  1,  t  1.)— 10.  (Cie.,  Brut..  0.)— 11.  (Cie.  ad  Att.,  riii.,  3.  »  5. 
— De  Dir.,  i.,  38.— Cn.,  Bell.  Cir.,  iii.,71.)— IS.  (Sueton.,  Jul.. 
TO.) — IS.  (Orid,  De  Art.  Amat.,  iii.,  033.— Proper!.,  jr.,  10,  4* 
— "  Fascia  Peetoralis,"  Mart.,  xir.,  134.)— 14.  (ap.  Non.  Marr 
xir.,  3.)-15.  (Tal.  Max.,  ri.,  37.— Grat.,  Cyne*.,  338.)— 10 
(JO.  Lamprid.,  a  40.)— 17.  (bat.  Or.,  xi.,  3.) — 18.  (Val.  Mai., 
I.  c.— PliKdr.,  r.,  7,  SO.)— 19.  (Cie.  ad  Att.,  3,  3.)— SO.  (Cie.,  D» 
Haroip.  Reap.,  31.)— 31.  (Vit,  iii.,  9,  p.  84,  ml.  Schneider..1-** 
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writers.1  Plutarch,  in  bis  Symposium,'  has  a  sep- 
arate chapter  irepi  tuv  KaTataoKaivetv  Xeyo/tbmv, 
cat  Paotcavov  txctv  bfdaXuov.  The  evil  eye  was 
supposed  to  injure  children  particularly,  but  some- 
times cattle  also ;  whence  Virgil'  says, 

"Nescio  quit  leneros  oculut  mihi  fatcinat  agnos." 

Various  amulets  were  used  to  avert  the  influence 
of  the  evil  eye.  The  most  common  of  these  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  phallus,  called  by  the  Ro- 
mans fascinum,  which  was  hung  round  the  necks 
of  children  (turpicula  ret1).  Pliny,*  also,  says  that 
Satyrica  signa,  by  which  he  means  the  jthallus, 
were  placed  in  gardens  and  on  hearths  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  fascinations  of  the  envious ;  and 
we  learn  from  Pollux*  that  smiths  were  accustom- 
ed to  place  the  same  figures  before  their  forges  for 
the  same  purpose.  Sometimes  other  objects  were 
employed  for  this  purpose.  Pisistratus  is  said  to 
bave  hung  the  figure  of  a  kind  of  grasshopper  before 
Che  Acropolis  as  a  preservative  against  fascination.7 

Another  common  mode  of  averting  fascination 
was  by  spitting  into  the  folds  of  one's  own  dress.* 

According  to  Pliny,'  Fascinus  was  the  name  of  a 
god,  who  was  worshipped  among  the  Roman  sacra 
by  the  vestal  virgins,  and  was  placed  under  the 
chariot  of  those  who  triumphed  as  a  protection 
gainst  fascination;  by  which  he  means,  in  all 
probability,  that  the  phallus  was  placed  under  the 
chariot." 

♦FASELUS,  the  Kidney  Bean,  Pkascotus  vulga- 
ris, I..,  called  by  the  Greeks  ^aoloXot-  The  kid- 
ney beans  are  said  to  have  been  very  common 
among  the  Romans,  and  hence  the  epithet  vilit  ap- 
plied to  the  fascitis  by  Virgil."  Accordingto  Pliny," 
the  Romans  ate  both  seeds  and  shells,  as  we  do 
now.  Fee  thinks  that  the  Greek  names  faoioXoc, 
taoT/oXof,  and  +aoi\ot,  are  so  many  diminutives 
from  ^(KnyAof,  a  small  boat  or  canoe,  the  Kidney 
Bean  resembling  such  in  form." 

FASTI.  Fat  signifies  divine  late:  the  epithet 
fattut  is  properly  applied  to  anything  in  accordance 
with  divine  law,  and  hence  those  days  upon  which 
legal  business  might,  without  impiety  (tine  piaeulo), 
be  transacted  before  the  prtetor,  were  technically 
denominated  fatH  diet,  i.  e.,  lawful  days.  Varro 
and  Festus  derive  fattut  directly  from  /art,1*  while 
Ovid",  may  be  quoted  in  support  of  either  etymol- 
ogy- 

The  sacred  books  in  which  the  fasti  diet  of  the 
year  were  marked,  were  themselves  denominated 
fasti ;  the  term,  however,  was  employed  in  an  ex- 
tended sense  to  denote  registers  of  various  descrip- 
tions, and  many  mistakes  have  arisen  among  com- 
mentators from  confounding  fasti  of  different  kinds. 
It  will  be  useful,  therefore,  to  consider  separately 
the  two  great  divisions,  which  have  been  distin- 
guished as  Fasti  Saeri  or  Fatti  Kalendaret,  and 
Fasti  Annates  or  Fasti  Htstoriei. 

I.  Fasti  Sacki  or  Kalbnoak*.  For  nearly  four 
centuries  and  a  half  after  the  foundation  of  the  city, 
a  knowledge  of  the  calendar  was  possessed  exclu- 
sively by  the  priests.  One  of  the  pontifices  regu- 
larly proclaimed  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon, 
and  at  the  same  time  announced  the  period  which 
would  intervene  between  the  Kalends  and  the 
Nones.    On  the  Nones  the  country  people  assem- 

1.  (Alciphr.,  Kp.,  i.,  15. — Heliod..  .Xthiop.,  iii.,  7. — Compare 
with  Plin.,  H.  N.,rii.,  «.)—*.  (v.,  7.)— S.  (Ecloy.,  iii.,  10J.)— 4. 
(Varro,  Do  Lin;.  Lat.,  vii.,  97,  MOUer.)— S.  (H.  N.,  xix,  19,  4 
1.)— «.  (Tiii.,  118.)— 7.  (Heaych.,  a.  t.  Koto»)w;.)— 8.  (Theocr., 
»i.,  ev. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxTiii.,  7. — Lncian,  Navi g.,  15,  Tol.  iii.,  p. 
SS9,  Reitz.)— 0.  (II.  N.,  xxviii.,  7.)— 10.  (MOUer,  Areheol.  der 
Kunet,  t  438, 1,  2.— Bottiger,  Klein.  Bchr.,  iii.,  p.  111.— Becker, 
Chariklea,  ii.,  p.  109,  Ml.)-ll.  (Oeorg.,  i.,  *S7.>— IS.  (H.  N., 
jriii.,  7.)— IS.  (Flore  do  Virgile,  p.  Jr.)— 14.  (Varro,  De  Ling. 
Lat.,  n.,  S.-Feilui,  a.  t  Faati.)— 15.  (Feet,  i.,  47.) 
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bled  for  the  purpose  of  learning  from  the  Hex  S» 
crorum  the  various  festivals  to  be  celebrated  during 
the  month,  and  the  days  on  which  they  would  falL* 
In  like  manner,  all  who  wished  to  go  to  law  wen 
obliged  to  inquire  of  the  privileged  few  on  what  day 
they  might  bring  their  suit,  and  received  the  reply 
as  if  from  the  lips  of  an  astrologer.'  The  whole  at 
this  lore,  so  long  a  source  of  power  and  profit,  and 
therefore  jealously  enveloped  in  mystery,  was  at 
length  made  public  by  a  certain  Cn.  Flavins,  scribe 
to  Apphis  Ctecus,*  who,  having  gained  access  to  the 
pontifical  books,  copied  out  all  the  requisite  infor- 
mation, and  exhibited  it  in  the  Forum  for  the  use 
of  the  people  at  large.  From  this  time  forward 
such  tables  became  common,  and  were  known  by 
the  name  of  Fasti.  They  usually  contained  an  enu- 
meration of  the  months  and  days  of  the  year ;  the 
Nones,  Ides,  Nundine,  Dies  Fasti,  Nefasti,  Comi- 
tiales,  Atri,  &c.  (vid.  Calendar),  together  with  the 
different  festivals,  were  marked  in  their  proper  pla- 
ces :  astronomical  observations  on  the  risings  and 
settings  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  the  commencement 
of  the  seasons,  were  frequently  inserted,  and  some- 
times brief  notices  annexed  regarding  the  introduc- 
tion and  signification  of  certain  rites,  the  dedication 
of  temples,  glorious  victories,  and  terrible  disasters 
In  later  times  it  became  common  to  pay  homage  to 
the  members  of  the  imperial  family  by  noting  down 
their  exploits  and  honours  in  the  calendar,  a  species 
of  flattery  with  which  Antonius  is  charged  by  Ci- 
cero.* 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  description  that 
these  fasti  closely  resembled  a  modern  almanac 
(Fastorum  libri  appeltantur  tothu  ami  deseriptie*); 
and  the  celebrated  work  of  Ovid  may  be  considered 
as  a  poetical  Year-book  or  Companion  to  the  Alme- 
nac,  having  been  composed  to  illustrate  the  Fasti 
published  by  Julius  Caesar,  who  remodelled  the  Ro- 
man year.  All  the  more  remarkable  epochs  are 
examined  in  succession,  the  origin  of  the  different 
festivals  explained,  the  various  ceremonies  descri- 
bed, the  legends  connected  with  the  principal  con- 
stellations narrated,  and  many  curious  discussions 
interwoven  upon  subjects  likely  to  prove  interesting 
to  his  countrymen ;  the  whole  being  seasoned  with 
frequent  allusions  to  the  glories  of  the  Julian  line. 

Several  specimens  of  fasti,  more  or  less  perfect, 
on  stone  and  marble,  have  been  discovered  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  different  places,  none  of  them,  how- 
ever, older  than  the  age  of  Augustus.  The  most 
remarkable,  though  one  of  the  least  entire,  is  that 
known  as  the  Kalendarium  Pranestinum  or  Fasti 
Verriani.  Suetonius,  in  his  short  treatise  on  dis- 
tinguished grammarians,  tells  us  that  a  statue  of 
Verrius  Flaccus,  preceptor  to  the  grandsons  of  Au- 
gustus, stood  in  the  lower  part  of  the  forum  of  bis 
native  town,  Praeneste,  opposite  to  the  Hemicyclium, 
on  which  he  had  exhibited  to  public  view  the  fasti 
arranged  by  himself,  and  engraved  on  marble  slabs. 
In  the  year  1770  the  remains  of  a  circular  building 
were  discovered  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
modern  Palestrina,  together  with  several  fragments 
of  marble  tablets,  which  were  soon  recognised  as 
forming  part  of  an  ancient  calendar;  and,  upon 
farther  examination,  no  doubt  was  entertained  by 
the  learned  that  these  were  the  very  fasti  of  Ver- 
rius described  by  Suetonius.  An  Italian  antiquary, 
named  Foggini,  continued  the  excavations,  collected 
and  arranged  the  scattered  morsels  with  great  pa- 
tience and  skill ;  and  in  this  manner  the  months  of 
January,  March,  April,  and  December,  to  which  a 
very  small  portion  of  February  was  afterward  added, 


1.  (Macreb.,  i.,  15.)-*.  (Cic,  Pro  Mnmn.,  11.)— 1,  (Lr»,ix, 
4«.-Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxiiii.,  1— AuL  Coll.,  ri.,  ».— VeJ.  Max.,  U., 
5.)-4.  (Phapp.,  ii.,  S4.— Compare  Tacit.,  Asm.,  L,  U.)-l 
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were  leoovered ;  and,  although  much  defaced  and 
mutilated,  form  a  very  carious  and  useful  monu- 
ment. They  appear  to  have  embraced  much  infor- 
mation concerning  the  festivals,  and  a  careful  detail 
oi  the  honours  bestowed  upon,  and  the  triumphs 
achieved  by,  Julius,  Augustus,  and  Tiberius.  The 
publication  of  Foggini  contains  not  only  an  account 
of  this  particular  discovery,  but  also  the  complete 
fasti  of  the  Roman  year,  so  far  as  such  a  compila- 
tion can  be  extracted  from  the  ancient  calendars 
now  extant.  Of  these  he  enumerates  eleven,  the 
names  being  derived  either  from  the  places  where 
they  were  found,  or  from  the  family  who  possessed 
them  when  they  first  became  known  to  the  literary 
world : 

1.  Calcndarium  Maffeiorum,  which  contains  the 
twelve  months  complete. 

2.  Col.  Prtenettinum,  described  above. 

3.  Col.  Capranicorvm,  August  and  September 
complete. 

4.  Cat.  Amittrnmum,  fragments  of  the  months 
from  May  to  December.       • 

5.  Cat.  Antiotinum,  fragments  of  the  last  six 
months. 

6.  Col.  Etquilinum,  fragments  of  May  and  June. 

7.  Col.  Farnetionum,  a  few  days  of  February  and 
March. 

8.  Cat.  Pindanum,  fragments  of  July,  August, 
nd  September. 

9.  Col.  Venutinum,  May  and  June  complete. 

10.  CaL  Vaticanum,  a  few  days  of  March  and 
April. 

11.  CaL  AUi/anum,  a  few  days  of  July  and  Au- 
gust. 

Some  of  the  above,  with  others  of  more  recent 
date,  are  given  in  the  Carp**  Intcriptiomxm  of  Gra- 
ter, in  the  11th  voL  of  the  Thetawru*  Rom.  Antiqq. 
of  Grevius,  and  in  other  works  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion ;  but  the  fullest  information  upon  all  matters 
connected  with  the  Fasti  Sacri  is  unbodied  in  the 
work  of  Foggini,  entitled  Fattorum  anni  Romani  a 
Vtrrio  Flacco  ordinatorum  rcliquia,  &c.,  Ronue, 
1779 ;  and  in  Joe.  Van  Vaatten  Animadvert*,  ad 
Fatto*  Rom.  Sacrot  fragmenta,  Traj.  ad  Rhen., 
1795 :  to  which  add  Ideler's  Handbook  der  Mathe- 
mati*ekcnund  Ttcknitehen  Chronologic,  Berlin,  1826. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  may 

make  mention  of  a  curious  relic,  the  antiquity  of 

which  has  been  called  in  question  without  good 

cause,    the    Calendarium   Rutticum    Farnetionum. 

This  Rural  Almanac  is  cut  upon  four  sides  of  a 

cube,  each  face  being  divided  into  three  columns, 

and  each  column  including  a  month.    At  the  top  of 

the  column  is  carved  the  appropriate  sign  of  the 

sodiao ;  then  follows  the  name  of  the  month,  the 

•amber  of  the  days,  the  position  of  the  nones,  the 

length  of  the  day  and  night,  the  name  of  the  sign 

through  which  the  sun  passes,  the  god  under  whose 

protection  the  month  was  placed,  the  various  agri- 

eojturai  operations  to  be  performed,  and  a  list  of  the 

sriacipal  festivals.    Take  May  as  an  example : 

micsit 

■uivs 

dibs.  xxxi. 

hon.  hptw. 

nis.  hob.  xnus. 

■OX.  BOB.  VUIIS. 

SOL.  TAVBO. 

TTTELA.  APOM.1N. 

SESET.  BVRC1NT. 

OVBS.  TONDBRT. 

LANA^LAVATVE. 

tWIHCt.  DOKAKT. 

VJCSA.  PABVb. 

SBCATVE. 


Ill 


LVSTRARTVE. 

&ACRVH.  MEKOVB. 

ET.  FLORAE. 

(Vid.  the  commentary  of  Morcelli  in  his  Optra  Bpt- 
graphica,  vol.  i.,  77.) 

II.  Fasti  Annalis  or  Histobioi.  Chronicles 
such  as  the  Annate*  Maximi  (vid.  Aknales),  con- 
taining the  names  of  the  chief  magistrates  for  each 
year,  and  a  short  account  of  the  most  remarkable 
events  noted  down  opposite  to  the  days  on  which 
they  occurred,  were,  from  the  resemblance  which 
they  bore  in  arrangement  to  the  sacred  calendars, 
denominated  fatti ;  and  hence  this  word  is  used, 
especially  by  the  poets,  in  the  general  sense  of  hi*- 
toxical  record*.1 

In  prose  writers,  fatti  is  commonly  employed  as 
the  technical  term  for  the  registers  of  consuls,  dic- 
tators, censors,  and  other  magistrates,  which  formed 
part  of  the  public  archives.'  Again,  when  Cicero 
remarks,  in  the  famous  epistle  to  Lucceius,'  "  Etc- 
ntm  ordo  Hie  annalium  mediocriter  no*  rctinct  quaa 
enumeration*  faslorum,"  he  means  that  the  regular 
succession  of  events  merely  detailed  in  chronicles 
fixed  the  attention  but  feebly,  and  was  little  more 
interesting  than  a  mere  catalogue  of  names.* 

A  most  important  specimen  oi  fatti  belonging  to 
this  class,  executed  probably  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  has  been  partially  preserved. 
In  the  year  1547,  several  fragments  of  marble  tab 
lets  were  discovered  in  excavating  the  Roman 
Forum,  and  were  found  to  contain  a  list  of  consuls, 
dictators  with  their  masters  of  horse,  censors  with 
the  lustra  which  they  closed,  triumphs  and  ova 
tions,  all  arranged  in  regular  succession  according 
to  the  years  of  the  Catonian  era.  These  had  evi- 
dently extended  from  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  to 
the  death  of  Augustus,  and,  although  defective  in 
many  places,  have  proved  of  the  greatest  vaiue  in 
chronology.  The  different  pieces  were  collected 
and  arranged  under  the  inspection  of  Cardinal  Alex- 
ander Farnese,  and  deposited  in  the  Capitol,  where 
they  still  remain.  From  this  circumstance  they 
are  generally  distinguished  as  the  Fatti  Capitolini. 
In  the  years  1817  and  1818,  two  other  fragmenta 
of  the  same  marble  tablets  were  discovered  in  the 
course  of  a  new  excavation  in  the  Forum.  A  fac- 
simile of  them  was  published  at  Milan,  by  Borghesi, 
in  1818. 

The  Fasti  Consulares  are  given  at  the  close  of 
this  work. 

FASTTGIUM.  An  ancient  Greek  or  Roman 
temple,  of  rectangular  construction,  is  terminated 
at  its  apper  extremity  by  a  triangular  figure,  both 
in  front  and  rear,  which  rests  upon  the  cornice  of 
the  entablature  as  a  base,  and  has  its  sides  formed 
by  the  cornices  which  terminate  the  roof.  (Via. 
woodcut,  p.  81.)  The  whole  of  this  triangle  above 
the  trabeation  is  implied  in  the  term  fattigium,  called 
frontispiece  (fronton,  frontitpizio)  by  French  and 
Italian  architects,  but  pediment  by  our  own.  Tht 
flat  surface  within  the  frame,  when  distinguished 
from  the  general  term,  is  denominated  tympanum 
by  the  Latins,*  from  its  resemblance  to  the  skin  in 
the  frame  of  a  drum,  and  atro/ta,  or  aerdc,  by  the 
Greeks,'  either  because  its  figure  resembles  that 
of  an  eagle  with  outstretched  wings,'  or  because 
the  tympanum  of  the  earliest  temples,  which  were 
dedicated  to  Jupiter,  was  usually  ornamented  by  an 
eagle  in  relief,*  an  instance  of  which  is  afforded 
by  the  coin  represented  in  the  following  woodcut.' 


l.(Hont^8at.,L,iiinlll.— Cmim.,IV.,xiii.,)S;  IIL,  xrii.,  7.) 
— i,  (Lit,  ix.,  18.— Cic,  Pro  Saxt.,  14.— Compare  Cic,  PMlipm 
riH.,  1»»— Tacit,  Ann.,  iii.,  17, 18.) — S.  (ad  Pam.,  t.,  i*.>— 4. 
(Compere  id  Att.,  it.,  8.)— 4.  (Vitmr.,  iii.,  S,  p.  09,  ad.  Bipont  J 
— «.  {Ajwtoph.,  Atm,  1110.— Pau.,  i.,  U,  «  5 ;  ii..  7, I,  i ;  r 
10,  4  * ;  Ik.,  11, ,  4.)— 7.'(E<i«ath.  ad  II.,  «,  p.  1JM,  1.  37.V 
8.  (Pind.,  Otrnp.,  liH.,  ».)—•.  (Bogar,  Spied.  Antiq.,  p  *.) 
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FEL  TERRA!. 


Bat  far  richer  sculptures  from  the  chisel  of  tbe  most 
eminent  artists1  were  subsequently  introduced,  the 
effect  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  restored  pedi- 
ment of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius  in  the 
British  Museum :  the  fragments  of  the  Elgin  mar- 
bles, in  the  same  place,  were  originally  placed  in 
the  iirufta,  or  h  Toff  drroff  of  the  Parthenon.  Ter- 
ra-cotta  figures  were  applied  in  a  similar  manner  by 
the  Romans  in  the  early  ages.* 

The  dwelling-houses  of  the  Romans  bad  no  gable- 
ends  ;  consequently,  when  the  word  is  applied  to 
them,'  it  is  not  in  its  strictly  technical  sense,  but 
designates  the  roof  simply,  and  is  to  be  understood 
of  one  which  rises  to  an  apex  as  distinguished  from 
a  flat  one.  The  fastigium,  properly  so  called,  was 
appropriated  to  the  temples  of  the  gods,  from  the 
original  construction  of  which  its  form  naturally 
sprung  ;*  and,  therefore,  when  the  Romans  began 
to  bestow  divine  honours  upon  Cesar,  among  other 
privileges  which  they  decreed  to  him  was  the  lib- 
erty of  erecting  a  fastigium  to  his  house,*  that  is,  a 
portico  and  pediment  towards  the  street,  like  that 
of  a  temple.  In  like  manner,  the  pent  of  a  pave- 
ment, which  slopes  away  on  each  side  from  its 
central  line,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  water  draining 
off  in  hyptethral  buildings,  dec,  is  termed  fattigi- 
um;'  and  the  piles  of  the  bridge  which  Caesar 
threw  across  the  Rhine  are  described  as  fastigala,1 
converging  like  the  two  sides  of  a  pediment. 

FAX  (<pav6c),  a  Torch.  The  descriptions  of  poets 
and  mycologists,  and  the  works  of  ancient  art,  rep- 
resent the  torch  as  carried  by  Diana,  Ceres,  Bello- 
na,  Hymen  (woodcut,  p.  209),  Phosphorus,  by  females 
in  Bacchanalian  processions  (p.  257),  and,  in  an  in- 
verted position,  by  Sleep  and  Death.  In  the  annexed 
woodcut,  the  female  figure  in  the  middle  is  copied 
from  a  fictile  vase.    The  winged  figure  on  the  left 


hand,  asleep  and  leaning  on  a  torch,  is  from  a 
funeral  monument  at  Rome :  the  word  "  Somnus" 
is  inscribed  beside  it.  The  other  winged  figure, 
also  with  the  torch  inverted,  is  taken  from  an  an- 
tique gem,  and  represents  Cupid  under  the  character 


1.  (Pmj.,11.  «>.)—*.  (Cic,  Dirin,  i.,  10.— Vitror,  iii..  2,  p. 
«».— Plm,  B.  N.,  mr.,  43,  48 ;  xxxri,  S.)— S.  (Cic.,  Ep.  ad 
Qnint.  Vi.,  iii,  1,  4.— Vire.,^n.,  viii.,  4S1.)  — 4.  (Cic.,  Da 
Ontt,  ,ji,  48.)_5.  ;cic,  Phil.,  ii,  43.— Florm,  ir..  2.— Pint., 
\'i?V  -*  ""P"*1  witl»  Ac»oti*iu».)— 0.  (Vitror,  r,  9,  p. 
lMj-^7.  (Cm.,  Bell,  toll,  ir,  IS.) 


of  Avoeput,1  or  "  Letheus  Amor."  In  ancient 
marbles,  the  torch  is  sometimes  more  ornamented 
than  in  the  examples  now  produced ;  but  it  always 
appears  to  be  formed  of  wooden  staves  or  twigs, 
either  bound  by  a  rope  drawn  round  them  in  a  spiral 
form,  as  in  the  above  middle  figure,  or  surrounded 
by  circular  bands  at  equal  distances,  as  in  the  two 
exterior  figures,  and  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  857.  The 
inside  of  the  torch  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
filled  with  flax,  tow,  or  other  vegetable  fibres,  the 
whole  being  abundantly  impregnated  with  pitch, 
rosin,  wax,  oil,  and  other  inflammable  substances. 
This  inference  from  the  representations  of  torches 
on  ancient  monuments  of  all  kinds  is  confirmed  by 
the  testimony  of  Atbenajus*  and  Pliny,4  who  men- 
tion that  the  branches  of  the  oak,  ilex,  hazel,  and 
hornbeam  were  chiefly  used  for  making  them  by 
being  cut  into  staves  of  the  requisite  forms.  They 
were  also  made  of  the  branches  of  the  vine,'  which 
are  exceedingly  vascular,  and  certainly  well  adapt- 
ed for  imbibing  and  retaining  fluids.  A  torch  of 
vine  was  called  Xo$v%.  Another  admirable  plant 
for  making  torches  was  the  Spanish  broom,'  the 
long  twigs  of  which  resemble  rushes,  and  are  full 
of  pith. 

As  the  principal  use  of  torches  was  to  give  light 
to  those  who  went  abroad  after  sunset,  they  were 
apt  to  be  extinguished  and  rendered  useless  by  a 
shower  of  rain.  Hence  the  expression,  "This  torch 
is  full  of  water."7  In  allusion  to  the  time  when 
they  were  used,  the  portion  of  the  Roman  day  im- 
mediately succeeding  sunset  was  called  fax  or  prima 
fax.' 

Torches,  as  now  described,  appear  to  have  been 
more  common  among  the  Romans  than  the  Greeks, 
who  usually  employed  the  more  ancient  and  mote 
simple  Tjbda.  or  the  lamp.  {Vid.  Lucsbna.)  The 
use  of  torches  after  sunset,  and  the  practice  of  cel- 
ebrating marriages  at  that  time,  probably  led  to  the 
consideration  of  the  torch  as  one  of  the  necessary 
accompaniments  and  symbols  of  marriage.  Among 
the  Romans,  the  fax  nuptiali*,'  having  been  lighted 
at  the  parental  hearth,  was  carried  before  the  bride 
by  a  boy  whose  parents  were  alive."  The  torch 
was  also  carried  at  funerals  (fax  tepulchraHt"),  both 
because  these  were  often  nocturnal  ceremonies,  and 
because  it  was  used  to  set  fire  to  the  pile.  Hence 
the  expression  of  Propertius,1'  "  Vhimvt  intigne* 
inter  utramque  faeem.""  The  torch-bearer  turned 
away  his  face  from  the  pile  in  setting  it  on  fire." 

FEBRUA'RIUS.    ( Vid.  Calendar,  Roman.) 

FECIA'LES.    {Vid.  Fstiales.) 

*FELIS,  the  Cat.  The  alXovpoc  of  the  Greeks 
is  the  Felit  Catut,  L,  or  Wild  Cat.  Some  apply 
the  term  mirrr/f  to  the  Domestic  Cat.  "  The  com- 
mon Cat,"  observes  Griffith,  "  is  said  to  be  origi- 
nally from  the  forests  of  Europe.  In  the  savage 
state  it  is  of  a  brown-gray  colour,  with  transverse 
deeper  stripes ;  the  tail  has  two  or  three  dark  bands, 
and  the  extremity  is  black.  The  genuine  WUd  Cat 
is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  remote  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
and  may  be  called,  as  Mr.  Pennant  remarks,  thv  Eng- 
lish Tiger.  Its  manners  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
Lynx,  living  in  woods,  and  preying  during  the  night 
on  every  animal  it  can  conquer." 

*FEL  TERR*,  a  name  given  to  the  herb  Cen- 
taurium  Chiroma  (Kevravpiov  to  /iixpov  xai  Atitvatov), 


1.  (Sen.  in  Virg,  .En,  ir.,  820.)— S.  (Orid,  Ran  Amor, 
455.)  —  3.  (xr,S7-01.)  —  4.  (H.  N,  xri,  18;  xriii..  SO.)—  S. 
(Ariitoph,  Lyi,  808.— Athen,  1.  c.)— «.  (Plin,  II.  N,  xix  2.) 
—7.  (Menuder,  ed.  Main,  p.  24.)— 8.  (Anl.  Gall,  iii,  8.— Ma- 
crob.  Sat., !.,  2.)— 9.  (Cic.,  Pro  Cloant,  6.)— 10.  (Plaut,  Caa, 
i,  30.  —  Orid,  Epiat,  xi,  101.  — "Serriua  in  Virg.,  Eclog,  riii, 
SO.— Plin,  H.  N,  xri.,  18.— Featua,  a.  r.  Patrimi.)— 11  (Orid, 
Epiat,  ii.,  ISO.)— 12.  (ir,  IS,  46.)  -18.  {Vid.  alao  Orid,  Ep:r>., 
xxi,  ITS.  —  Faat,  ii,5fll.  —  Virg.,  JEn.,  xi,  143.-— Serrina,  ad 

loc.— Tacit,  Ann,  iii,  4 Sen,Epiat..  123— H,  de  Biar  Vi» 

SO.)— 14.  (Virg,  JBu.,  ri,  2S4.) 
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on  account  of  its  bitterness,  "propter  amariludinem 
lummam." 

FEMINAIiIA  were  worn  in  winter  by  Augustus 
Caesar,  who  was  very  susceptible  of  cold.1  Casau- 
bon  supposes  them  to  hare  been  bandages  or  fillets 
{rid.  Fascia)  wound  about  the  tbighs ;  it  seems 
more  probable  that  they  were  breeches  resembling 
ours,  since  garments  for  the  thighs  (ncpt/iqpta)  were 
worn  by  the  Roman  horsemen  ;•  and  the  column  of 
Trajan,  the  arch  of  Constantine,  and  other  monu- 
ments of  the  same  period,  present  numerous  exam- 
ples of  both  horse  and  foot  soldiers  who  wear  breech- 
es, closely  fitted  to  the  body,  and  never  reaching  much 
below  the  knees.    (See  woodcuts,  p.  11,  78,  95.) 

FENESTRA.    {Vid.  Hooss.) 

FENUS.    ( Vid.  IirrsESST  of  Mokey.) 

FERA'LIA.     (Vid.  Fonus.) 

FE'RCULUM  (from  fer-o)  is  applied  to  any  kind 
of  tray  or  platform  used  for  carrying  anything. 
Thus  it  is  used  to  signify  the  tray  or  frame  on  which 
several  dishes  were  brought  in  at  once  at  dinner ;' 
and  hence  fercula  came  to  mean  the  number  of 
nourses  at  dinner,  and  even  the  dishes  themselves.4 

The  fercuium  was  also  used  for  carrying  the  im- 
ages of  the  gods  in  the  procession  of  the  circus* 
(.vid.  Circus,  p.  256),  the  ashes  of  the  dead  in  a  fu- 
neral,' and  the  spoils  in  a  triumph ;'  in  all  which 
cases  it  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  the  shoul- 
ders or  in  the  hands  of  men.  The  most  illustrious 
captives  were  sometimes  placed  on  a  fercuium  in  a 
triumph,  in  order  that  they  might  be  better  seen.* 

FERETRUM.     (Vid.  Funds.) 

FERLE,  holydays,  were,  generally  speaking,  days 
or  seasons  during  which  freebom  Romans  suspend- 
ed their  political  transactions  and  their  lawsuits, 
and  during  which  slaves  enjoyed  a  cessation  from 
labour.*  All  feriae  were  thus  dies  nefasti.  The 
fcriae  included  all  days  consecrated  to  any  deity ; 
consequently,  all  days  on  which  public  festivals 
were  celebrated  were  feriae  or  dies  feriati.  But 
some  of  them,  such  as  the  feria  vindemialis,  and  the 
feriae  aestivae,  seem  to  have  had  no  direct  connexion 
with  the  worship  of  the  gods.  The  nundinae,  how- 
ever, during  the  time  of  the  kings  and  the  early  pe- 
riod of  the  Republic,  were  fence  only  for  the  popu- 
lus,  and  days  of  business  for  the  plebeians,  until,  by 
the  Hortensian  law,  they  became  fasti,  or  days  of 
business  for  both  orders." 

All  feriae  were  divided  into  two  classes,  feria  pub- 
lice  and  feria  prhata.  The  latter  were  only  ob- 
served by  single  families  or  individuals,  in  commem- 
oration of  some  particular  event  which  had  been  of 
importance  to  them  or  their  ancestors.  As  family 
feriae,  are  mentioned  the  feria  Claudia,  JEmiUa,  Ju- 
lia, Cornelia,  etc.,  and  we  must  suppose  that  all  the 
great  Roman  families  had  their  particular  feriae,  as 
they  had  their  private  sacra.  Among  the  family-hol- 
ydays  we  may  also  mention  the  feria  denicalci,  i. 
«.,  the  day  on  which  a  family,  after  having  lost  one 
of  its  members  by  death,  underwent  a  purification.11 
Individuals  kept  feriae  on  their  birthdays,  and  other 
occasions  which  marked  any  memorable  event  of 
their  lives.  During  the  time  of  the  Empire,  the 
birthday  of  an  emperor  sometimes  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  a  feria  publica,  and  was  celebrated  by  the 
whole  nation  with  games  and  sacrifices.  Thus  the 
birthday  of  Augustus,  called  Augustalia,  was  cele- 
brated with  great  splendour  even  in  the  time  of 


1.  (Suetcm.,  Octar  ,  83.)— S.  (Arrian,  Tact.,  p.  14,  ed.  Blanc.) 
—3.  (Petroo-,  34.  —  Plm.,  H.  N.,  Jnmii.,  S.)— 4.  (Suet.,  Octar., 
74,-Serr.  ad  Virg.,  JEn.,  i.,  637.— Jar.,  i.,  (3.  — Id.,  xi.,  84.— 
Her,  Sat.,  II.,  tL,  104.— Mart.,  ill.,  90.— Id.,  ix.,  89.— Id.,  »., 
II.)— 6.  (Snet.,  JnL,  76.)— «.  (Snet.,  Cal.,  15.)— 7.  (Suet.,  Jo)., 
37. —  Lit.,  i.,  10.1  —  8.  (Senec.,  Here.  CKt.,  109.)— 9.  (Cic,  Da 
Leg.,  d.,  8,  IS  —  Id-J)e  Dir.,  i.,  «.>— 10.  (Macrob.,  Sat,  i.,  10.— 
Compare  Niebnhr,  HiM.  of  Rome,  ri..  p.  213,  dec— Walter,  Gee- 
rhi'Ate  d.  R6ra.  Rechta,  p.  190.)  — 11.  (Feat.,  •.  t.  —  Cic,  De 
Leg.,  -L,  3S. — ColumeU.,  ri.,  Si.) 


Dion  Cassius.1  The  day  on  which  Augustus  had 
returned  from  his  wars  was  likewise  for  a  long  lime 
made  a  holy  day  of.'  The  dies  natalicii  of  the  cities 
of  Rome  and  Constantinople  were  at  a  still  later 
period  likewise  reckoned  among  the  feriae.' 

All  feria  publica,  i.  «.,  those  which  were  ob- 
served by  the  whole  nation,  were  divided  into /eric* 
ttatita,  feria  conceptiva,  and  feria  imperative.  Fe- 
riae stativae  or  state  were  those  which  were  held 
regularly,  and  on  certain  days  marked  in  the  calen- 
dar.* To  these  belonged  some  of  the  great  festi- 
vals, such  as  the  Agonalia,  Carmentalia,  Lnpercalia, 
<fcc.  Feriae  conceptivae  or  concepts  were  held  ev- 
ery year,  bnt  not  on  certain  or  fixed  days,  the  time 
being  every  year  appointed  by  the  magistrates  or 
priests  (ouotanni*  a  magutratibue  vel  taccrdotibue 
coneipiuntur*).  Among  these  we  may  mention  the 
feriae  Latins,  feriae  Sementivae,  Paganalia,  and  Com- 
pitalia.  Feria  imperative  are  those  which  were 
held  on  certain  emergencies  at  the  command  of 
the  consuls,  praetors,  or  of  a  dictator.  The  books  of 
Livy  record  many  feriae  imperatives,  which  jvere 
chiefly  held  in  order  to  avert  the  dangers  which 
some  extraordinary  prodigy  seemed  to  forbode,  but 
also  after  great  victories.*  They  frequently  lasted 
for  several  days,  the  number  of  which  depended  upon 
the  importance  of  the  event  which  was  the  cause 
of  their  celebration.  But  whenever  a  rain  of  stones 
was  believed  to  have  happened,  the  anger  of  the 
gods  was  appeased  by  a  tacrum  novemdiale,  or  feria 
per  novem  dice.  This  number  of  days  had  been  fixed 
at  the  time  when  this  prodigy  had  first  been  ob- 
served.7 Respecting  the  legitimate  forms  in  which 
the  ferite  conceptivae  and  imperatives  were  an- 
nounced and  appointed,  see  Brisson.,  De  Form.,  p. 
107,  &c. 

The  manner  in  which  all  public  feriae  were  kept 
bears  great  analogy  to  our  Sunday.  The  people 
generally  visited  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  of 
fered  up  their  prayers  and  sacrifices.  The  most  se 
rious  and  solemn  seem  to  have  been  the  ferite  im- 
peratives, but  all  the  others  were  generally  attended 
by  rejoicings  and  feasting.  All  kinds  of  business, 
especially  lawsuits,  were  suspended  during  the  pub- 
lic feriae,  as  they  were  considered  to  pollute  the 
sacred  season :  the  rex  sacrorum  and  the  flamines 
were  not  even  allowed  to  behold  any  work  being 
done  during  the  feriae ;  hence,  when  they  went  out, 
they  were  preceded  by  their  heralds  (pracia,  pra- 
clamitalorc*,  or  calatoree),  who  enjoined  the  people  to 
abstain  from  working,  that  the  sanctity  of  the  day 
might  not  be  polluted  by  the  priests  seeing  persons 
at  work.*  Those  who  neglected  this  admonition 
were  not  only  liable  to  a  fine,  but,  in  case  their  diso- 
bedience was  intentional,  their  crime  was  considered 
to  be  beyond  the  power  of  any  atonement ;  where- 
as those  who  had  unconsciously  continued  their 
work  might  atone  for  their  transgression  by  offering 
a  pig.  It  seems  that  doubts  as  to  what  kinds  of 
work  might  be  done  at  public  feriae  were  not  unfre- 

3uent,  and  we  possess  some  curious  and  interesting 
ecisions  given  by  Roman  pontiffs  on  this  subject. 
One  Dmbro  declared  it  to  be  no  violation  of  the  fe- 
riae if  a  person  did  such  work  as  had  reference  to 
the  gods,  or  was  connected  with  the  offering  of  sac- 
rifices ;  all  woTk,  he  moreover  declared,  was  allow, 
ed  which  was  necessary  to  support  the  argent 
wants  of  human  life.  The  pontiff  Scaevola,  when 
asked  what  kind  of  work  might  be  done  on  a  diet 
feriatus,  answered  that  any  work  might  be  done  if 


1.  (liv.,  p.  034.— Id.,  W.,  p.  688.)— 8.  (Tacit.,  Anna].,  i.,  15, 
with  the  note  of  Lipaina.)-!  (Cod.  3,  tit.  13,  i.  6.)— 4.  (P*et., 
a.  r.— Macrob.,  1.  c)— 5.  (Macrob.,  1.  c— Varro,  De  Ling.  Let., 
t.,  3,  Ac.— Feat.,  a.  r.y—t.  (Lir.,  i.,  31 ;  iii.,  5  ;  vii.,  98 :  rut, 
40 :  xliii.,  3.— Polvb.,  xri,  1.)— 7.  (Lir.,  i.,  31.)— 8.  (Feat.,  a. 
r.  Pracia.— Macrob.,  1.  e.— Compare  Serr.  ad  Virg.,  Oeorg .,  r, 
368— Pint..  Noma,  r.  14.  > 
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any  sufferii  g  or  injury  should  be  the  result  of  neg- 
lect or  delay,  t.  g.,  if  an  ox  should  fall  into  a  pit, 
the  owner  might  employ  workmen  to  lift  it  out ;  or 
if  a  house  threatened  to  fall  down,  the  inhabitants 
might  take  such  measures  as  would  prevent  its  fall- 
ing, without  polluting  the  feriae.1  Respecting  the 
various  kinds  of  legal  affairs  which  might  be  brought 
before  the  praetor  on  days  of  public  ferise,  tid.  Di- 
gest 2,  tit.  18,  a.  2.     . 

It  seems  to  have  been  owing  to  the  immense  in- 
crease of  the  Roman  Republic,  and  of  the  accumu- 
lation of  business  arising  thereform,  that  some  of 
the  feriae,  such  as  the  Compitalia  and  Luperca- 
lia,  in  the  course  of  time  ceased  to  be  observed,  un- 
til they  were  restored  by  Augustus,  who  revived 
many  of  the  ancient  religious  rites  and  ceremonies.' 
Marcus  Antoninus  again  increased  the  number  of 
days  of  business  (die*  fasti)  to  230,  and  the  remain- 
ing days  were  feria).'  After  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  in  the  Roman  Empire,  the  old  ferise  were 
abolished,  and  the  Sabbath,  together  with  the  Chris- 
tian festivals,  were  substituted ;  but  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  kept  was  nearly  the  same  as  that 
in  which  the  feriae  had  been  observed.  Lawsuits 
were  accordingly  illegal  on  Sundays  and  holydays, 
though  a  master  might  emancipate  his  slave  if  he 
liked.*  All  work,  and  all  political  as  well  as  juridi- 
cal proceedings,  were  suspended ;  but  the  country 
people  were  allowed  freely  and  unrestrainedly  to 
apply  themselves  to  their  agricultural  labours,  which 
seem  at  all  times  to  have  been  distinguished  from, 
and  thought  superior  to,  all  other  kinds  of  work : 
for,  as  mentioned  below,  certain  feriae  were  instituted 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  country  peo- 
ple to  follow  their  rural  occupations  without  being  in- 
terrup>7«:  by  lawsuits  and  other  public  transactions. 

Aftec  this  general  view  of  the  Roman  feriae,  we 
•hall  proceed  to  give  a  short  account  of  those  festi- 
vals and  holydays  which  were  designated  by  the 
name  of  feriae. 

Feria  Latins;,  or  simply  Latina  (the  original  name 
was  Latiar*),  had,  according  to  the  Roman  legends, 
been  instituted  by  the  last  Tarquin  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  alliance  between  the  Romans  and  Lat- 
ins.' But  Niebuhr7  has  shown  that  tbe  festival, 
which  was  originally  a  panegyris  of  the  Latins,  is 
of  much  higher  antiquity ;  for  we  find  it  stated  that 
the  towns  of  the  Priscans  and  Latins  received  their 
shares  of  the  sacrifice  on  the  Alban  Mount — which 
was  the  place  of  its  celebration — along  with  the  Al- 
bans and  the  thirty  towns  of  the  Alban  common- 
wealth. All  that  the  last  Tarquin  did  was  to  con- 
vert the  original  Latin  festival  into  a  Roman  one, 
and  to  make  it  the  means  of  hallowing  and  cement- 
ing the  alliance  between  the  two  nations.  Before 
the  union,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Latins  had 
presided  at  the  festival ;  but  Tarquin  now  assumed 
this  distinction,  which  subsequently,  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  Latin  commonwealth,  remained  with 
the  chief  magistrates  of  Rome.'  The  object  of  this 
panegyris  on  the  Alban  Mount  was  the  worship  of 
Jupiter  Latiaris,  and,  at  least  as  long  as  the  Latin  re- 
public existed,  to  deliberate  and  decide  on  matters 
of  the  confederacy,  and  to  settle  any  disputes  which 
might  have  arisen  among  its  members.  As  the  fe- 
riae Latins  belonged  to  the  conceptivae,  the  time  of 
their  celebration  greatly  depended  on  the  state  of 
affairs  at  Rome,  as  the  consuls  were  never  allowed 
to  take  the  field  until  they  had  held  the  Latinae.* 


1.  (Macrob.,1.  c,  and  iil.,  3.— Virg.,  Georg.,  i.,  870,  with  the 
remark!  of  J.  H.  Tom.— Cato,  Do  Re  Hurt.,  8.— Columella,  ii., 
•A— Compere  Matth.,  xii.,  11.— Luke,  xiv.,  5.)— S.  (Suet.,  Aug., 
If.)— 3.  (Capitol.,  M.  Anton.  Phil.,  c.  10.1-4.  (Cod.  S,  tit.  M.) 
-*.  (Maerob.,  1.  c.— Cic  ad  Quint.  Fratr.,  il,  4.)— 0.  (Dionya. 
Hal.,  it.,  n.  HO.  Sylb.)-7.  (Hut.  of  Rome,  ii.,  p.  S4.)-fl.  (Lir., 
r.,  17  )— 9.  (Lit.,  xii.,  03.-  Id.,  xxii.,  1.— Id.,  xxr.,  18.-4Mon 
Caaa.,  xlrl,  p.  356.) 
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This  festival  was  a  great  engine  in  the  hands  oi  the 
magistrates,  who  had  to  appoint  the  time  of  its  cel- 
ebration (eonciptre,  edicere,  or  tndicere  Latino*);  as 
it  might  often  suit  their  purpose  either  to  hold  the 
festival  at  a  particular  time  or  to  delay  it,  in  order 
to  prevent  or  delay  such  public  proceedings  as 
seemed  injuriois  and  pernicious,  and  to  promote 
others  to  which  they  were  favourably  disposed. 
This  feature,  however,  the  feriae  I.atinas  had  in 
common  with  all  other  feriae  conceptivae.  When- 
ever any  of  the  forms  or  ceremonies  customary  at 
tbe  Latinae  had  been  neglected,  the  consuls  had  the 
right  to  propose  to  the  senate,  or  the  college  of 
pontiffs,  that  their  celebration  should  be  repeated  (i»- 
ttaurari1.)  Respecting  the  duration  of  the  feriae 
Latinae,  the  common  opinion  formerly  was,  that  at 
first  they  only  lasted  for  one  day,  to  which  subse- 
quently a  second,  a  third,  and  a  fourth  were  added;* 
but  it  is  clear  that  this  supposition  was  founded  on 
a  confusion  of  the  feriae  Latinae  with  the  Ludi  Max- 
imi,  and  that  they  lasted  for  six  days,  one  for  each 
decury  of  the  Alban  and  Latin  towns.*  The  fes- 
tive season  was  attended  by  a  sacred  truce,  and  no 
battle  was  allowed  to  be  given  during  those  days.4 
In  early  times,  during  the  alliance  of  tbe  Romans 
and  Latins,  the  chief  magistrates  of  both  nations 
met  on  the  Alban  Mount  and  conducted  the  solem- 
nities, at  which  the  Romans,  however,  had  the  pres- 
idency. But  afterward  the  Romans  alone  conduct- 
ed the  celebration,  and  offered  the  common  sacrifice 
of  an  ox  to  Jupiter  Latiaris,  in  the  name  and  on  be- 
half of  all  who  took  part  in  it.  The  flesh  of  the 
victim  was  distributed  among  the  several  towns 
whose  common  sanctuary  stood  on  the  Alban 
Mount.'  Besides  the  common  sacrifice  of  an  ox, 
the  several  towns  offered  each  separately  lambs, 
cheeses,  or  a  certain  quantity  of  milk*  or  cakes. 
Multitudes  flocked  to  the  Alban  Mount  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  the  season  was  one  of  great  rejoicings 
and  feasting.  Various  kinds  of  games  were  not 
wanting,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  oicil- 
latio  (swinging').  It  was  a  symbolic  game,  and  the 
legend  respecting  its  origin  shows  that  it  was  de- 
rived from  the  Latins.  Pliny*  mentions  that  du- 
ring the  Latin  holydays  a  race  of  four-horse  char- 
iots (quadriga  ccrtant)  took  place  in  the  Capitol,  in 
which  the  victor  received  a  draught  of  absyntbium. 

Although  tbe  Roman  consuls  were  always  present 
on  the  Alban  Mount,  and  conducted  the  solemn  sac- 
rifice of  an  ox,  yet  we  read  that  the  superintendence 
of  tbe  Latinae,  like  that  of  other  festivals,  was  given 
by  the  senate  to  the  aediles,  who,  therefore,  proba- 
bly conducted  the  minor  sacrifices,  the  various 
games,  and  other  solemnities.'  While  the  consuls 
were  engaged  on  the  Alban  Mount,  their  place  at 
Rome  was  filled  by  the  praefectus  urbi.  ( Vii.  Prje- 
pectds  Urbi.) 

The  two  days  following  the  celebration  of  the 
Latin  holydays  were  considered  as  die*  religion,  so 
that  no  marriages  could  be  contracted. '  •  From  Dion 
Cassius  we  see  that  in  his  times  the  feriae  Latinae 
were  still  strictly  observed  by  the  Romans,  whereas 
the  Latin,  towns  bad,  at  the  time  of  Cicero,  almost 
entirely  given  up  taking  any  part  in  them.  Tho 
Romans  seem  to  have  continued  to  keep  them  down 
to  the  fourth  century  of  our  aera." 

Feria  Sementiva,  or  Semenlina  diet,  was  kept  in 
seedtime  for  tbe  purpose  of  praying  for  a  good 


1.  (Cic.  ad  Quint.  Fr.,  ii,  6.— Lir.,  juii.,  1.— Id.,  xli.,  16.) 
—8.  (Dionre.  HeL,  ri.,  p.  415,  ed.  Sylburg.— 3.  (Niebuhr,  Hiat 
of  Rome,  il.,  SS. — Compare  Lir.,  ri-  48.— Phut.,  Garni],  48.)— 
4.  (D-onr».  Hal.,  it.,  p.  830,  Srlb.— Maerob.,  1.  c  )— S.  (Dionn 
Hal.,  1.  c— Varro,  Do  Ling-.  Lat.  t.,  3,  p.  96,  Bip.— Schol.  Bo 
biena.  in  Cic,  Oral,  pro  Plane.,  p.  855,  Ac,  Orelli.) — S.  (Cic. 
De  Dit.,  i.,  11.)— 7.  (Feat.,  a.  t.  Oacillum  )— (8.  H.  N.,  xxrii. 
«.)—».  (DionTa.  Hal.,  ri.,  p.  415.)— 10.  (Cic.  ad  Quint  Fr.,  ii 
4.)— 11.  (Lament   Inntit   f..  SI.) 
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mop ;  it  lasted  only  for  one  day,  which  was  fixed 
by  the  pontwV 

Feria.  vindemialit  lasted  fiom  the  22d  of  August 
to  the  15th  of  October,  and  was  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  country  people  to  get  in  the 
fruits  of  the  field  and  to  hold  the  vintage.' 

Feria  cutna  were  holydays  kept  during  the  hot- 
:est  season  of  summer,  when  many  of  the  wealthier 
Romans  left  the  city  and  went  into  the  country. 
They  seem  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  mettit  fe- 
ria,* and  lasted  from  the  24th  of  June  till  the  1st  of 
August. 

Feria  pracidanea  are  said  to  have  been  prepara- 
tory days,  or  such  as  preceded  the  ordinary  feris ; 
although  they  did  not  belong  to  the  ferias,  and  often 
even  were  diet  atri,  they  were  on  certain  occasions 
inaugurated  by  the  chief  pontiff;  and  thus  made  fe- 
riss.' 

•FERTJLA,  the  fewta  or  fennel-giant,  FeruU 
communis,  L.  Martyn*  describes  it  as  "a  large 
plant,  growing  to  the  height  of  six  or  eight  feet, 
with  leaves  cut  into  small  segments,  like  those  of 
fennel,  but  larger.  The  stalk  is  thick,  and  full  of  a 
fungous  pith,  whence  it  is  used  by  old  and  weak 
persons  to  support  them,  on  account  of  its  light- 
ness." The  pith  was  used  by  the  ancients  as  a 
kind  of  tinder,  and  is  said  to  be  still  employed  for 
that  purpose  in  Sicily.'  According  to'the  old  class- 
ical legend,  Prometheus,  when  he  stole  the  fire  from 
the  skies,  brought  it  to  earth  in  the  hollow  of  &  feru- 
la, or,  as  the  Greeks  termed  it,  vdpdqE.  The  flow- 
ers of  this  plant  are  yellow,  and  grow  in  large  um- 
bels, like  those  of  fennel.  Fee*  thinks  that  the 
ferula  of  Virgil  ought  rather  to  be  identified  with 
the  FeruU  Oruntalit  of  Tournefort,  which  that  trav- 
eller met  with  very  frequently  in  Greece.  The 
people  of  Cyprus,  at  the  present  day,  call  the  vao- 
o\of  by  the  name  of  avdp&rjicac.  Sibthorp  says  it  it 
very  abundant  in  this  island.  The  Latin  term  feru- 
la is  derived,  according  to  etymologists,  (tomferire, 
"  to  strike,"  because  scholars  were  anciently  cor- 
rected with  the  ferula  by  their  teachers.  From  the 
lightness  of  the  stalk,  the  infliction  must  have  been 
more  alarming  than  painful.  The  ferule  of  the 
modern  preceptor  resembles  the  classical  ferula 
only  in  name,  being  capable  of  giving  much  greater 
pain.  A  willow-stick  or  branch  would  bear  a  much 
nearer  resemblance  to  the  ancient  instrument  of 
punishment.'  Martial"  alludes  to  the  custom  of 
employing  the  ferula  for  correction  in  the  following 
lines: 

"  Ferulaque  Iriilet,  teeptra  padagogorum 
Cettent;" 
and  Juvenal"  also  says, 

"  Et  not  ergo  manum  ferula  tubduximut." 

•FERULA'GO  (vapdiJKuni),  a  smaller  species  of 
ferula.19 

FESCENNI'NA,  nil.  carmina,  one  of  the  earliest 
kinds  of  Italian  poetry,  which  consisted  of  rude  and 
jocose  verses,  or,  rather,  dialogues  of  extempore 
verses,"  in  which  the  merry  country  folks  assailed 
and  ridiculed  one  another.14  This  amusement 
seems  originally  to  have  been  peculiar  to  country 
people,  but  it  was  also  introduced  into  the  towns  of 
Italy  and  at  Rome,  where  we  find  it  mentioned  as 
one  of  tboso  in  which  young  people  indulged  at 
weddings.1*  The  fescennina  were  one  of  the  popu- 
lar amusements  at  various  festivals,  and  on  many 


I.  (Vuro,  Do  Uag.  Lot.,  t.,  1,  p.  56,  Bip.— Id.,  D<  Ro  Hoot.,  i., 
t,  rait.— Ond,  Fast.,  L,  MB,  *c)— «.  (Cod.  S,  tit.  110—4.  (AuL 
OoO,  li-l*,  t  l.)—t.  (Cod.  3,  tit.  IS,  a.  3, «.)—».  (OolL,  if.,  S.) 
— «.  («4  Vnr.,  Zdot„  x,  *».>— 7.  (Mortrn,  1.  o.)— 8.  (Flore  do 
Virago,  p.  hi.)—*.  (Monro,  L  c)— Id.  (Enig.,  x.,  *».)— II. 
(Sot^  i.,  1S.J-1*.  (PU...  H.  N,  n,  «1.>-H.  ,Li».,  rii.,  *.)- 
14.  (Horat.,  Bpnt..  IL,  i.,  145.1-15.  (Son.  od  JBu.,  TiL,  ft*}.— 
Coooe^  Coatno.  U  — Plia.,  H.  N.,  xr., ».) 


other  occasions,  but  especially  after  the  harvest 
was  over.  After  their  introduction  into  the  towns, 
they  seem  to  have  lost  much  of  their  original  rustic 
character,  and  to  have  been  modified  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Greek  refinement ;'  they  remained,  how* 
ever,  in  so  far  the  same,  as  they  were  at  Ul  times 
irregular,  and  mostly  extempore  doggerel  verses. 
Sometimes,  however,  versus  fescennini  were  ales 
written  as  satires  upon  persons.'  That  these  rail- 
leries had  no  malicious  character,  and  were  not  in- 
tended to  hurt  or  injure,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
circumstance  that  one  person  often  called  upon  an- 
other to  answer  and  retort  in  a  similar  strain.  The 
fescennina  are  generally  believed  to  have  been  in 
traduced  among  the  Romans  from  Etruria,  and  to 
have  derived  their  name  from  Fescennia,  a  town  of 
that  country.  But,  in  the  first  place,  Fescennia 
was  not  an  Etruscan,  but  a  Faliscan  town  ;*  and,  in 
the  second,  this  kind  of  amusement  has  at  all  times 
been,  and  is  still,  so  popular  in  Italy,  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  peculiar  to  any  particular 
place.  The  derivation  of  a  name  of  this  kind  from 
that  of  some  particular  place  was  formerly  a  fa- 
vourite custom,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  derivation  of 
eaerimonia  from  Cere.  Festus*  endeavours  to  solve 
the  question  by  supposing  fescennina  to  be  derived 
from  fascinum,  either  because  they  were  thought  to 
be  a  protection  against  sorcerers  and  witches,  or 
because  fascinum  (phallus),  the  symbol  of  fertility, 
had  in  early  times,  or  in  rural  districts,  been  con- 
nected with  the  amusements  of  the  fescennina. 
But,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  etymology,  it 
is  of  importance  not  to  be  misled  by  the  common 
opinion  that  the  fescennina  were  of  Etruscan  origin. 

FESTU'CA.    (KtiSsavns.) 

FETIA'LES,  a  college'  of  Roman  priests,  who 
acted  as  the  guardians  of  the  public  faith.  It  was 
their  province,  when  any  dispute  arose  with  a  for- 
eign state,  to  demand  satisfaction,  to  determine  the 
circumstances  under  which  hostilities  might  be 
commenced,  to  perform  the  various  religious  rites 
attendant  on  the  solemn  declaration  of  war,  and  to 
preside  at  the  formal  ratification  of  peace.  These 
functions  are  briefly  but  comprehensively  defined 
by  Varro  :*  "  Petioles .  .  .fidei  publico;  inter  populos 
praerant :  nam  per  hot  fiebat  ut  juttum  conaperetur 
helium  et  inde  detitum,  utfadere  fidtt  paeit  eonttitu 
eretur.  Ex  hit  miueoantur,  antequam  eonciperehtr, 
qui  ret  repeterent,  et  per  hot  etiam  nunc  fit  fadus,"  to 
which  we  may  add  the  old  law  quoted  by  Cicero,' 
"  f<edeeba,  pacis,  belli,  inocciabdk  obatobbs 
Fbtialis  jodicesqpe  sunto  ;  sella  dkceptanto." 
Dionysius'  and  Livy'  detail  at  considerable  length 
the  ceremonies  observed  by  the  Romans  in  the  ear- 
lier ages,  when  they  felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  a 
neighbouring  people.  It  appears  that,  when  an  in- 
jury had  been  sustained,  four  fetiales"  were  deputed 
to  seek  redress,  who  again  elected  one  of  their  num- 
ber to  act  as  their  representative.  This  individual 
was  styled  the  pater  patratut  populi  Romani.  A 
fillet  of  white  wool  was  bound  round  his  head,  to- 
gether with  a  wreath  of  sacred  herbs  gathered 
within  the  enclosure  of  the  Capitoline  Hill  (vii. 
Vikbkk/b,  Saomka),  whence  he  was  sometimes 
named  Verbenariut.11  Thus  equipped,  he  proceeded 
to  the  confines  of  the  offending  tribe,  where  he  halt- 
ed and  addressed  a  prayer  to  Jupiter,  calling  the 
god  to  witness,  with  heavy  imprecations,  that  his 
complaints  were  well-founded  and  his  demands  rea- 
sonable. He  then  crossed  the  border,  and  the  same 
form  was  repeated  in  nearly  the  same  words  to  the 
first  native  of  the  soil  whom  he  might  chance  to 


1.  (V*.  Virg.,  Goorg.,  ».,  *M,  ate.— TibolL,  II.,  L,  ».- 
tall.,  SI,  17.)— 4.  (Mocrob.,  Solum.,  ii.,  4.>— I.  (Niobahr,  Hiot. 
of  Homo,  i.,  p.  ISO.)— 4.  (•.  t.)— 5.  (Li».,  xxxrl,  !.)—«.  (Do 
Uog.  Lot.,  t.  86.  od.  MOUor.)— 7.  (Do  Log.,  ii.,  g.)-S.  (ii,  ftf 
-».  (i„  n.)-10.  (Vono  op.  Noo.)-Il.  (Plia,  H.  N.,  xxii.,  t, 
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meet ,  again  a  third  time  to  the  sentine  ->r  any 
citizen  whom  he  encountered  at  the  gate  of  the 
chief  town  ;  and  a  fourth  time  to  the  magistrates 
in  the  Forum  in  presence  of  the  people.  If  a  satis- 
factory answer  was  not  returned  within  thirty  days, 
alter  publicly  delivering  a  solemn  denunciation — in 
which  the  gods  celestial,  terrestrial,  and  infernal 
were  invoked — of  what  might  be  expected  to  follow, 
lie  returned  to  Rome,  and,  accompanied  by  the  rest 
of  the  fetiales,  made  a  report  of  his  mission  to  the 
senate.  If  the  people,1  as  well  as  the  senate,  deci- 
ded for  war,  the  pater  patratus  again  set  forth  to 
the  border  of  the  hostile  territory,  and  launched  a 
spear  tipped  with  iron,  or  charred  at  the  extremity 
and  smeared  with  blood  (emblematic,  doubtless,  of 
lire  and  slaughter)  across  the  boundary,  pronoun- 
cing, at  the  same  time,  a  solemn  declaration  of  war. 
The  demand  for  redress  and  the  proclamation  of 
hostilities  were  alike  termed  clarigatio,  which  word 
the  Romans  in  later  times  explained. by  clare  repe- 
tere  ;*  but  Gottling*  and  other  modern  writers  con- 
nect it  with  the  Doric  form  of  Kijpvf  and  mtpiittiov. 

Several  of  the  formula;  employed  on  these  occa- 
sions have  been  preserved  by  Livy4  and  Aulus  Gel- 
lius,'  forming  a  portion  of  the  Jut  Fetiale  by  which 
the  college  was  regulated.  The  services  of  the  fe- 
tiales were  considered  absolutely  essential  in  con- 
cluding a  treaty  j*  and  we  read  that,  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  second  Punic  war,  fetiales  were  sent  over 
to  Africa,  who  carried  with  them  their  own  verbena: 
and  their  own  flint-stones  for  smiting  the  victim. 
Here  also  the  chief  was  termed  pater  palratua.'1 

The  institution  of  these  priests  was  ascribed  by 
tradition,  in  common  with  other  matters  connected 
with  religion,  to  Numa;'  and  although  Livy' speaks 
as  if  he  attributed  their  introduction  to  Ancus  Mar- 
cius,  yet  in  an  earlier  chapter"  he  supposes  them  to 
t.ave  existed  in  the  reign  of  Hostilius.  The  whole 
system  is  said  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
."Equicote  or  the  Ardeates,"  and  similar  usages  un- 
doubtedly prevailed  among  the  Latin  states  ;  for  it 
is  clear  that  a  formula,  preserved  by  Livy,"  must 
have  been  employed  when  the  pater  patratus  of  the 
Romans  was  put  in  communication  with  the  pater 
patratus  of  the  Prisci  Latini. 

The  number  of  the  fetiales  cannot  be  ascertained 
with  certainty,  but  some  have  inferred,  from  a  pas- 
sage quoted  from  Varro  by  Nonius,"  that  it  amount- 
ed to  twenty,  of  whom  Niebuhr  supposes  ten  were 
elected  from  the  Ramnes  and  ten  from  the  Titien- 
ses;  but  Gottling1*  thinks  it  more  probable  that  they 
were  at  first  all  chosen  from  the  Ramnes,  as  the 
Sabincs  were  originally  unacquainted  with  the  use 
of  fetiales.  They  were  originally  selected  from  the 
most  noble  families ;  their  office  lasted  for  life ;" 
and  it  seems  probable  that  vacancies  were  filled  up 
by  the  college  (co-optatione)  until  the  passing  of  the 
lex  Domitia,  when,  in  common  with  most  other 
priests,  they  would  be  nominated  in  the  comitia 
tributa.  This,  however,  is  nowhere  expressly  sta- 
ted 

The  etymology  of  fetialit  is  uncertain.  Varro 
would  connect  it  with  fidut  tnifadut;  Festus  with 
ferio  or  facto;  while  some  modern  scholars  suppose 
It  to  be  allied  to  d>>7/u',  and  thus  tyTi&Xttc  would  be 
oratores,  speaker*.  In  inscriptions  we  find  both  fe- 
tialit and  feeialit ;  but  since,  in  Greek  MSS.,  the 
word  always  appears  under  some  one  of  the  forms 
fijTiuXcic,  feridkeic,  dxruUnc  the  orthography  we 
have  adopted  in  this  article  is  probably  correct.  . 

The  explanation  given  by  Livy"  of  the  origin  of 


1.  (Lit.,  x.,  45.)— 9.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxii.,  3.— Senr.  ad  Viig., 
jEn.,  ii..  S3.)— 3.  (Geachichto  d«r  KCm.  Stuurorf.,  p.  186.)— 
4.  (i.,  S4,  38.)— 5.  (xri.,4.)  -0.  (Lit.,  ix.,5.)— 7.  (Lir.,  xxx.,  43.) 
—8.  (Dion)*.,  ii.,  71.)— ».  (i.,  38.)— 10.  (i.,  84.)— 11.  (Lit.  and 
Dionra.,  1.  c.)— 18.  (i.,  380—13.  (lit.  43.)— 14.  (Geachichte  dor 
Ran.  Staatarerf.,  p.  Its.)— 15.  (Dionyr.,  ii.,  79.)— 10.  (i..  94.) 
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the  term  Pater  Patratu*  is  satisfactory :  "  Pater 
Patratu*  ad  jusjurandum  patrandxm,  id  est,  tancien- 
dum  fit  fadut ;"  and  we  may  at  once  reject  the 
speculations  of  Servius1  and  Plutarch,'  the  former 
of  whom  supposes  that  he  was  so  called  because  it 
was  necessary  that  his  father  should  be  alive,  the 
latter  that  the  name  indicated  that  his  father  was 
living,  and  that  he  himself  was  the  father  of  chil- 
dren. 

FIBULA  (irepovii,  nrpowf,  nepovi/Tpie:  topnti,  hri 
iropxic :  ive-rij),  a  Brooch,  consisting  of  a  pin  (aeut) 
and  of  a  curved  portion  furnished  with  a  hook 
(icXn'r1).  The  curved  portion  was  sometimes  a  cir- 
cular ring  or  disc,  the  pin  passing  across  its  centra 
(woodcut,  figs.  1,  2),  and  sometimes  an  arc,  the  pin 
being  as  the  chord  of  the  arc  (fig.  3).  The  forms 
of  brooches,  which  were  commonly  of  gold  or 
bronze,  and  more  rarely  of  silver,*  were,  however, 
as  various  in  ancient  as  in  modern  times ;  for  the 
fibula  served  in  dress,  not  merely  as  a  fastening,  but 
also  as  an  ornament.' 


Women  wore  the  fibula  both  with  the  Ahictus 
and  the  indutut;  men  wore  it  with  the  amictns  only. 
Its  most  frequent  use  was  to  pin  together  two  parts 
of  the  scarf  (vid.  Cjilauys),  shawl,  or  blanket,  which 
constituted  the  amictus,  so  as  to  fasten  it  over  the 
right  shoulder.'  (Woodcuts,  p.  11, 15, 78, 171, 227, 
235,  244,  291.)  More  rarely  we  see  it  over  the 
breast.  (Woodcuts,  p.  47,  186,  235.)  The  epithet 
irepiitopirot  was  applied  to  a  person  wearing  the 
fibula  on  one  shoulder  only ;'  for  women  often  wore 
it  on  both  shoulders.  (Woodcuts,  p.  96, 218,  257.) 
In  consequence  of  the  habit  of  putting  on  the  amic- 
tus with  the  aid  of  a  fibula,  it  was  called  irepovtiua 
or  timepAvriiia,*  iropir^/ia,*  or  u/tirtxovti  vepoviTie.'* 
The  splendid  shawl  of  Ulysses,  described  in  the 
Odyssey,11  was  provided  with  two  small  pipes  for 
admitting  the  pin  of  the  golden  brooch ;  this  contri- 
vance would  secure  the  cloth  from  being  torn.  The 
highest  degree  of  ornament  was  bestowed  upon 
brooches  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire.  Jus- 
tin II.,**  and  many  of  the  emperors  who  preceded 
him,  as  we  perceive  from  the  portraits  on  their 
medals,  wore  upon  their  right  shoulders  fibuhe,  from 
which  jewels,  attached  by  three  small  chains,  de- 
pended." 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  women  often  wore 
the  fibula  on  both  shoulders.  In  addition  to  this,  a 
lady  sometimes  displayed  an  elegant  row  of  brooch- 
es down  each  arm  upon  the  sleeves  of  her  tunic," 
examples  of  which  are  seen  in  many  ancient  stat- 
ues. It  was  also  fashionable  to  wear  them  on  the 
breast ;"  and  another  occasional  distinction  of  fe- 
male attire,  in  later  times,  was  the  use  of  the  fibula 
in  tucking  up  the  tunic  above  the  knee. 

Not  only  might  slight  accidents  to  the  person 
arise  from  wearing  brooches,"  but  they  were  some* 


1.  (ad  Xa.,  it.,  S3  x.,  14;  xii.,  SO*.)— 8.  (Q.  R,  p.  187,  ad 
ReiskeO— 3.  (Hum.,  di,  x-iii.,  803.)— 4.  (.Slian,  V.  H.,  i.,  18., 
—5.  (Horn.,  Od,  xix.,  858,  857.  —  Eurip.,  Phccn.,  891.)— ft. 
(Soph.,  Timch.,  983.— Thaocrit.,  xir.,  60.— 0»id,  Met.,  Tiii.,  S18. 
—Tacit.,  Celro.,  17.)— 7.  (Schol.  in  Eurip.,  Hec,  833,  834.)— «. 
(Thoocrit.,  Adou.,  34,  78.1—9.  (Eurip.,  Elcctr.,  B80.)  — 10. 
(Bruauk,  Ami., ii., 98.)—  II.  (xix., 895-2310—18.  (Corippna,ii, 
199.)  — 13.  (B« «r,  Thai.  Pal.,  )-.  407,  4C8,  4c.)  —  14.  ( £liaa, 
V  H.,  i.,  180-15.  (Ind.,  Orij.,  xix,  30.)  —  Id.  (Hoai,  II.,  T 
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tone*  usud,  especially,  by  females,  to  inflict  serious 
•juries.  The  pin  of  the  fibula  is  the  instrument 
much  the  Phrygian  women  employ  to  deprive  Po- 
Ifmnestor  of  his  sight,  by  piercing  his  pupils,1  and 
with  which  the  Athenian  women,  having  first  blind- 
ed a  man,  then  despatch  him.1  CEdipas  strikes  the 
pupils  of  his  own  eyeballs  with  a  brooch  taken  from 
the  dress  of  Jocasta.'  For  the  same  reason,  nepovuo 
meant  to  pierce  as  with  a  fibula  (■nipovtioc,  "  pinned 
Wm"*). 

Very  large  brooches  are  sometimes  discovered, 
evidently  intended  to  hold  up  curtains  or  tapestry. 
(Vid.  Tapis,  Vb.uk.) 

Brooches  were  succeeded  by  buckles,  especially 
among  the  Romans,  who  called  them  by  the  same 
name.  The  preceding  woodcut  shows  on  the  right 
hand  the  forms  cf  four  bronze  buckles  from  the  col- 
lection in  the  British  Museum.  This  article  of  dress 
was  chiefly  used  to  fasten  the  belt  (vid.  Baltics) 
and  the  girdle  (vid.  Zona).'  It  appears  to  have 
been,  in  general,  much  more  richly  ornamented  than 
the  brooch ;  for,  although  Hadrian  was  simple  and 
unexpensive  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  matters  of 
costume,*  yet  many  of  his  successors  were  exceed- 
ingly prone  to  display  buckles  set  with  jewels  (ftbu- 
hc  gemmaicc). 

The  terms  which  have  now  been  illustrated  as 
applied  to  articles  of  dress,  were  also  nsed  to  denote 
pins  variously  introduced  in  carpentry;  c.  g.,  the 
linchpins  of  a  chariot ;'  the  wooden  pins  inserted 
through  the  sides  of  a  boat,  to  which  the  sailors 
fasten  their  lines  or  ropes  ;*  the  trenails  which 
unite  the  posts  and  planks  of  a  wooden  bridge  ;• 
and  the  pins  fixed  into  the  top  of  a  wooden  triangle, 
used  as  a  mechanical  engine." 

The  practice  of  infibulating  singers,  alluded  to  by 
Juvenal  and  Martial,  is  described  in  Rhodius  (De 
Ada)  and  Pitiscus. 

FTCTILE  (xrpapof,  Kepupuov,  boTpwtov,  borpaxi- 
mv),  earthen waie,  a  vessel  or  other  article  made  of 
baked  clay. 

The  instruments  used  in  pottery  (art  figulina) 
were  the  following :  1.  The  wheel  (rpojof,  orbit, 
rota,  "  rota  figularis""),  which  is  mentioned  by  Ho- 
mer,'* and  is  among  the  most  ancient  of  all  human 
inventions.  According  to  the  representations  of  it 
on  the  walls  of  Egyptian  tombs,"  it  was  a  circular 
table,  placed  on  a  cylindrical  pedestal,  and  turning 
freely  on  a  point.  The  workman,  having  placed  a 
lump  of  clay  upon  it,  whirled  it  swiftly  with  his  left 
hand,  and  employed  his  right  in  moulding  the  clay 
to  the  requisite  shape.  Hence  a  dish  is  called  "  the 
daughter  of  the  wheel"  (rpo^i;Aurof  «opiju).  3.  Pie- 
ces of  wood  or  bone,  which  the  potter  (Ktpafuvc, 
fifuhu)  held  in  his  right  hand,  and  applied  occasion- 
ally to  the  surface  of  the  clay  during  its  revolution. 
A  pointed  stick,  touching  the  clay,  would  inscribe  a 
circle  upon  it ;  and  circles  were  in  this  manner  dis- 
posed parallel  to  one  another,  and  in  any  number, 
According  to  the  fancy  of  the  artist.  By  having  the 
end  of  the  stick  curved  or  indented,  and  by  turning 
it  in  different  directions,  he  would  impress  many 
beautiful  varieties  of  form  and  outline  upon  his  va- 
ses. 9.  Moulds  (ftrrma,  rvirot"),  used  either  to  dec- 
orate with  figures  in  relief  (npoorvira)  vessels  which 
had  been  thrown  on  the*  wheel,  or  to  produce  foliage, 
animals,  or  any  other  appearances  on  Antifixa,  on 
rornices  of  terra-cotta,  and  imitative  or  ornamental 


1.  (lanp.,  Bk,  1170.)— S.  (Herod.,  t.,  87.— Schol.  in  Enrip., 
tlac.tM.)-*.  (Soph.,  (Ed.  Trr.,  lW».-Eorip.,  Phom.,  «*.)— 
4.  (Bom,  n-  rii.,  145 ;  xiii.,  397.)— ».  (Virj.,  Xn.,  ni.,  874.— 
Lraaa,  Da  Ma*.  Kohl,  ii.,  IS.— M&,  I.  e.)  —  (.  (Spaitiaa.,  VH. 
Hair.,  10.(^-7.  (Paithm.,  «.)-«.  (ApoU.  Rhod..  i.;  587.)  —  9. 
<Ca»r, B. O,  rf .,  17.)— 10.  (Vitrar.,  x.,S.)— II.  (Plsut.,  Epid., 
in..  *,».)— 1*.  (II.,  rriii..  000.)—  IS.  (Wilkinson's  Manners  and 
Cartons,  iii.,  p.  IBS.)— 14.  (Xenarcnus  sp.  Athen.,  ii.,  p.  M  I — 
13    (Scbal.  in  Arirtoph.,  Eceles..  1.) 


pottery  of  all  other  kinds,  in  which  the  wheel  was 
not  adapted  to  give  the  first  shape.  The  annexed 
woodcut  shows  three  moulds,  which  were  found 
near  Rome  by  M.  Seroux  d'Agincourt.1  They  are 
cut  in  stone.  One  of  them  was  probably  used  for 
making  antefixa,  and  the  other  two  for  making 


hearts  and  legs,  designed  to  be  suspended  hy  poor 
persons  "  ex  voto"  in  the  temples  and  sanctuaries 
( Vid.  Donakia.)  Copies  of  the  same  subject,  which 
might,  in  this  manner,  be  multiplied  to  any  extent, 
were  called  "  ectypa."  4.  Gravers  or  scalpels,  used 
by  skilful  modellers  in  giving  to  figures  of  all  kinds 
a  more  perfect  finish  and  a  higher  relief  than  could 
be  produced  by  the  use  of  moulds.  These  instru- 
ments, exceedingly  simple  in  themselves,  and  deri- 
ving their  efficiency  altogether  from  the  ability  and 
taste  of  the  sculptor,  would  not  only  contribute  to 
the  more  exquisite  decoration  of  earthen  vessels, 
but  would  be  almost  the  only  tools  applicable  for 
making  "  Dii  fictiles,"  or  gods  of  baked  earth,  and 
other  entire  figures.1  These  were  among  the  ear- 
liest efforts  of  the  plastic  art,  and  even  in  times  of 
the  greatest  refinement  and  luxury  toy  continued  to 
be  regarded  with  reverence. 

Vessels  of  all  kinds  were  very  frequently  fur- 
nished with  at  least  one  handle  (vua,  oiat,  <Jf). 
The  Amphora  was  called  Diota  because  it  hail 
two.  The  name  of  the  potter  was  commonly 
stamped  upon  the  handle,  the  rjm,  or  some  other 
part.  Of  this  we  have  an  example  in  the  amphora, 
adapted  for  holding  grain  or  fruits,  oil  or  wine, 
which  is  here  introduced  from  the  work  of  Seroux 
d'Agincourt.  The  figure  on  the  right  hand  shows 
the  name  in  the  genitive  case,  "  Maturi,"  impress- 
ed on  an  oblong  surface,  which  is  seen  on  the  han- 
dle of  the  amphora. 


The  earth  used  for  making  pottery  (nepa/unr!  yf) 
was  commonly  red,  and  often  of  so  lively  a  eclour 
as  to  resemble  coral.  Vauquelin  found,  by  analysis, 
that  a  piece  of  Etruscan  earthenware  contained  the 
following  ingredients  :  silica,  63  ;  alumina,  15; 
lime  8 ;  oxide  of  iron,  24.    To  the  great  abundance 


1.  (Racoeil  da  Piagmens,  p.  88-82.)  —  S.  (Propert.,  ii.,  S.  tj 
— M.,  it.,  1.  5.— Piin.,  II.  N.,  hit.,  45,48.— Seu.,  Cons,  ad  A» 
ID.—iyilXiKf  ■  <k  117X08.  0*1%  y»f :  Pans.,  i.,  S,  4.— Id-  ■.,  i 
—Id..  ».,  -U.  u.y-i.  (Lieopoc.,  i:.,  49.) 
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ot  tho  last  constituent  the  deep  red  colour  is  to  be 
attributed.    Other  pottery  is  brown  or  cream-col- 
oured, and  sometimes  white.    The  pipe-clay,  which 
must  have  been  used  for  white  ware,  is  called  "  fig- 
lina  creta."1    Some  of  the  ancient  earthenware  is 
throughout  its  substance  black,  an  effect  produced 
by  mixing  the  earth  with  comminuted  asphaltum 
(gagatts),  or  with  some  other  bituminous  or  oleagi- 
nous substance.    It  appears,  also,  that  asphaltum, 
with  pitch  and  tar,  both  mineral  and  vegetable,  was 
used  to  cover  the  surface  like  a  varnish.    In  the 
liner  kinds  of  earthenware  this  varnish  served  as  a 
black  paint,  and  to  its  application  many  of  the  most 
beautiful  vases  owe  the  decorations  which  are  tiow 
so  highly  admired.'    But  the  coarser  vessels,  de- 
signed for  common  purposes,  were  also  smeared 
with  pitch,  and  had  it  burned  into  them,  because  by 
this  kind  of  encaustic  they  became  more  impervious 
to  moisture  and  less  liable  to  decay.'    Hence  a 
'*  uolium  picatum  fictile"  was  used,  as  well  as  a 
glass  jar,  to  hold  pickles.*    Also  the  year  of  the 
vintage  was  inscribed  by  the  use  of  pitch,  either 
upon  the  amphora;  themselves,  or  upon  the  la- 
bels (pittacU,  tchedia)  which  were  tied  round  their 
necks.'    Although  oily  or  bituminous  substances 
were  most  commonly  employed  in  pottery,  to  pro- 
duce, by  the  aid  of  fire  (eti  6t  /te?jsv6ilev'),  the  vari- 
ous shades  of  black  and  brown,  the  vessels,  before 
being  sent  for  the  last  time  to  the  furnace  (vid. 
Fobnaz),  were  sometimes  immersed  in  that  finely- 
prepared  mud,  now  technically  called  "slip,"  by 
which  the  surface  is  both  smoothed  and  glazed,  and 
at  the  same  time  receives  a  fresh  colour.    Ruddle, 
or  red  ochre  (jiiXtoq,  rubrica),  was  principally  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose.'     To  produce  a  farther 
variety  in  the  paintings  upon  vases,  the  artists  em- 
ployed a  few  brightly-coloured  earths  and  metallic 
ores. 

As  we  might  expect  concerning  an  art  bo  indis- 
pensable as  that  of  the  potter,  it  was  practised  to  a 
great  extent  in  every  ancient  nation ;  even  the  most 
uncivilized  not  being  strangers  to  it,  and  sometimes 
displaying  a  surprising  degree  of  dexterity.  The 
remains  of  an  ancient  pottery  have  been  found  in 
Britain,  and  some  of  the  potters'  names,  preserved 
on  their  works,  are  probably  British.  We  are  told 
of  a  place  called  the  Potteries  (Figlina)  in  Gaul. 
Numa  instituted  a  corporation  of  potters  at  Rome.* 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  Egypt,  and  there 
are  frequent  allusions  to  the  art  in  the  ancient  wri- 
tings .of  the  Jews.  We  also  read  of  its  productions 
in  Tralles,  Pergarous,  Cnidus,  Chios,  Sicyon,  Cor- 
inth, Cumte,  Adria,  Modena,  and  Nola,  from  which 
city  the  exports  of  earthenware  were  considerable, 
and  where  some  of  the  most  exquisite  specimens 
are  Mill  discovered.  But  three  places  were  distin- 
guished above  all  others  for  the  extent  and  excel- 
lence of  this  beautiful  manufacture :  1.  Saraos,  to 
which  the  Romans  resorted  for  the  articles  of  earth- 
enware necessary  at  meals,  and  intended  for  use 
rather  than  display.'  8.  Athens,  a  considerable 
part  of  which  was  called  Ceramicus,  because  »  was 
inhabited  by  potters.  In  this  quarter  of  the  city 
were  temples  dedicated  to  Athena,  as  presiding 
over  every  kind  of  handicraft,  and  to  the  two  fire- 
gods,  Hephaistos  and  Prometheus,  the  latter  of 
whom  was  also  the  mythical  inventor  of  the  art  of 
modelling.  Various  traditions  respecting  Corcebus 
and  others  point  to  the  early  efforts  of  the  Athenian 


1.  (Vim,  D*  Re  Rut ,  iii.,  ».)—«.  (Plin,  H.,  N,  xxx»i, 
14.)-*.  (Hor.,  Carm.,  i.,  SO,  8.— Plin.,  H.  N,  xir,  SO,  21.)— 4. 
(Co'.nm,  Da  Re  Boat.,  iii,  18,  44.1—5.  (Plant.,  Enid.,  It.,  S, 
IJ.— Hoc,  Carm,  iii,  SI,  1-4.)— «.  (Horn.,  Epig,  xiv,  S.)— 7. 
<Bwi.. a,  *  Kuhdio(  «/xiui>«.)— 8.  (Plin,  H.  N,  xxxt,  40.) 
— 0.  (Plant,  Baech,  ii,  S,  M.-Stich,  r,  4,  IS.— Tibnll,  ii„  3, 
«.— Cic,  Pro  Murana,  Jo  —Plin.,  H.  N,  hit,  46.— Tertull, 
ajwl,  24.— Aajon,  E/iigJ 
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potters ;'  and  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that 
the  enemies  of  free  trade,  and  especially  of  Awe' 
nian  influence  at  ^Egina  and  Argos,  imposed  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  these  productions.'  The 
Athenian  ware  was  of  the  finest  description  :  the 
master-pieces  were  publicly  exhibited  at  the  Paha- 
thenjba,  and  were  given,  filled  with  oil,  to  tho 
victors  at  the  games ;  in  consequence  of  which,  we 
now  read  on  some  of  them,  in  the  British  Museum 
and  other  collections,  the  inscription  Twv  'KfHpnfli* 
udXwv,  or  other  equivalent  expressions.1 

Many  other  specimens  were  presents  given  U 
relations  and  friends  on  particular  occasions,  and 
often  distinguished  by  the  epithets  koX6{  and  uiXtj 
added  to  their  names.  A  circumstance  which  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  the  Athenians  in  this 
manufacture,  was  amine  of  fine  potters'  clay  in  the 
Cohan  Promontory,  near  Pbalerum.*  The  articles 
made  from  it  became  so  fashionable,  that  Plutarch,1 
describing  an  act  of  extreme  folly,  compares  it  to 
that  of  the  man  who,  having  swallowed  poison,  re- 
fuses to  take  the  antidote  unless  it  be  administered 
to  him  in  a  cup  made  of  Colian  clay.  Some  of  the 
"  Panathenaic"  vases,  as  they  were  called,  are  two 
feet  iu  height,  which  accords  with  what  is  said  by 
ancient  authors  of  their  uncommon  size.'  A  diota 
was  often  stamped  upon  the  coins  of  Athens,  in  al- 
lusion to  the  facts  which  have  now  been  explained. 
3.  Etruria,  especially  the  cities  of  Arctium  and 
Tarquinii.  While  the  Athenian  potters  excelled  all 
others  in  the  manufacture  of  vessels,  the  Tuscans, 
besides  exercising  this  branch  of  industry  to  a  great 
extent,  though  in  a  less  tasteful  and  elaborate  man- 
ner, were  very  remarkable  for  their  skill  in  produ- 
cing all  kinds  of  statuary  in  baked  clay.  Even  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  Roman  temples  were  adorned, 
both  within  and  without,  by  the  aid  of  these  pro- 
ductions. The  most  distinguished  among  them 
was  an  entire  quadriga,  made  at  Veii,  which  sur- 
mounted the  pediment  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus.'  The  Etrurians  also  manifested  their 
partiality  to  this  branch  of  art  by  recurring  to  it  for 
the  purpose  of  interment ;  for  while  Pliny  men- 
tions' that  many  persons  preferred  to  be  buried  in 
earthen  jars,  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy  the  bones 
of  the  dead  have  been  found  preserved  in  amphora;, 
Etruria  alone  baa  afforded  examples,  some  of  them 
now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  of  large  sar- 
cophagi made  wholly  of  terracotta,  and  ornamented 
with  figures  in  bas-relief  and  with  recumbent  stat- 
ues of  the  deceased. 

Among  many  qualities  which  we  admire  in  the 
Greek  pottery,  not  the  least  wonderful  is  its  thin- 
ness (Xmrd1)  and  consequent  lightness,  notwith- 
standing the  great  size  of  the  vessels,  and  the  perfect 
regularity  and  elegance  of  their  forms.  That  it 
was  an  object  of  ambition  to  excel  in  this  respect 
we  learn  from  the  story  of  a  master  and  bis  pupil, 
who  contended  which  could  throw  the  thinnest 
clay,  and  whose  two  amphora;,  the  result  of  the 
trial,  were  preserved  in  the  temple  at  Erythne. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  contented  themselves 
with  using  earthenware  on  all  occasions  until  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great :  the  Macedonian  con- 
quests introduced  from  the  East  a  taste  for  vessel* 
of  gold  and  silver,  in  which,  however,  the  Spartans 
refused  to  indulge  themselves.  The  Persians,  o» 
the  contrary,  held  earthenware  in  so  low  estima 
tion,  that  they  condemned  persons  to  drink  out  ot 
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Ictde  i  easels  as  a  punishment.1  But,  although  the 
Romans,  as  they  deviated  from  the  ancient  stav 
Uieity,  made  a  great  display  of  the  more  splendid 
Kinds  of  vessels,  yet  they  continued  to  look  upon 
pottery  not  only  with  respect,  but  even  with  vener- 
ation.' They  called  to  mind  the  magnanimity  of 
the  consul  Curius,  who  preferred  the  use  of  his 
own  earthenware  to  the  gold  of  the  Samnites  ;* 
they  reckoned  some  of  their  consecrated  terra-eot- 
tas,  and  especially  the  above-mentioned  quadriga, 
among  the  safeguards  of  their  imperial  city  ;*  and, 
bound  by  old  associations  and  the  traditions  of  their 
earliest  history,  they  considered  earthen  vessels 
proper  for  religious  ceremonies,  although  gold  and 
silver  might  be  admitted  in  their  private  entertain- 
ments -,'  for  Pliny  says*  that  the  productions  of 
this  class,  "  both  in  regard  to  their  skilful  fabrica- 
tion and  their  high  antiquity,  were  more  sacred, 
and  certainly  more  innocent,  than  gold." 

Another  term,  often  used  as  synonymous  with 
fictile,  was  lata.  ( Vid.  Culiz,  Domum,  Lite*,  Pa- 
mi,  Patina,  Teoola.) 

FICTIO.  Fictions  in  Roman  law  are  like  fic- 
tions in  English  law,  of  which  it  has  been  said  that 
they  are  "those  things  that  have  no  real  essence  in 
their  own  body,  but  are  so  acknowledged  and  ac- 
cepted in  law  for  some  especial  purpose."  The  fic- 
tions of  the  Roman  law  apparently  had  their  origin 
in  the  edictal  power,  and  they  were  devised  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  for  cases  where  there  was  no 
legislative  provision.  A  fiction  supposed  something 
to  be,  which  was  not ;  but  the  thing  supposed  to  be 
was  such  a  thing  as,  being  admitted  to  be  a  fact, 
gave  to  some  person  a  right,  or  imposed  on  some 
person  a  duty.  Various  instances  of  fictions  are 
mentioned  by  Gains.  One  instance  is  that  of  a 
person  who  had  obtained  the  bonorum  possessio  ex 
edicto.  As  he  was  not  heres,  he  bad  no  direct  ac- 
tion :  he  could  neither  claim  the  property  of  the  de- 
funct as  his  (legal)  property,  scr  counJ  lie  claim  a 
debt  due  to  tho  defunct  as  his  (legal)  debt  He 
therefore  brought  his  suit  (intmdit)  a*  heres  (Jieto 
k  herede),  and  the  formula  was  accordingly  adapted 
to  the  fiction.  In  the  Publiciana  Actio,  the  fiction 
was  that  the  possessor  had  obtained  by  usucapion 
the  ownership  of  tho  thing  of  which  he  had  lost  the 
possession.  A  woman  by  coemptio,  and  a  male  by 
being  adrogated,  ceased,  according  to  the  civil  law, 
to  be  debtors,  if  they  were  debtors  before ;  for  by 
the  coemptio  and  adrogatio  they  had  sustained  a 
capitis  diminutio,  and  there  could  be  no  direct  ac- 
tion against  them.  But  as  this  capitis  diminutio 
might  be  made  available  for  fraudulent  purposes,  an 
actio  utilis  was  still  allowed  against  such  persons, 
the  fiction  being  that  they  had  sustained  no  capitis 
diminutio.  The  formula  did  not  (as  it  appears  from 
Gains)  express  the  fiction  as  a  fact,  but  it  ran  thus : 
ff  it  shall  appear  that  such  and  such  are  the  facts 
(the  facts  in  issue),  and  that  the  party,  plaintiff  or 
defendant,  would  have  such  and  such  a  right,  or  be 
liable  to  such  and  such  a  duty,  if  such  and  such 
other  facts  (the  facts  supposed)  were  true ;  et  re- 
liqua* 

It  was  by  a  fiction  that  the  notion  of  legal  capacity 
was  extended  to  artificial  persona,  that  is,  to  such 
persons  as  were  merely  supposed  to  exist  for  legal 
purposes.  {Vid.  Collisium,  Fiscus.)  Numerous 
instances  of  fictions  occur  in  the  chapters  entitled 
Junttitche  Penmen  in  Savigny's  recent  work,  enti- 
tled Sylem  it*  heut  R.  R.,  vol.  ii. 

•FICUS,  the  Fig-tree  (<rwrij),  and  also  its  fruit  (a*. 
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kov).  "The  avail  of  Theophrastus  and  Diosconde* 
is  properly  the  Fiau  Curie*.  The  wild  Fig-tree  is 
called  ipiveis  by  Homer,  and  Enstatbius,  the  com- 
mentator on  that  poet,  describes  pretty  accurately 
the  process  of  caprification.  The  own}  Alymrtii, 
called  also  xepovia,  is  the  Fiau  ReHgitua,  aocordmg 
to  Stackbouse ;  Schneider,  however,  makes  it  the 
Ceratmia  SUiqua,  L.,  or  Carob-tree.  The  avicil 
'KXtl-avipla.  is  the  Pynu  Amelanetitr  according  to 
Sprengel,  but  the  hanieera  Pyrenaica  according  to 
Stackbouse.  The  oviaj  IvSuoi  is  the  Fiau  InJiea, 
or  Banyan,  according  to  Sprengel,  but,  as  Stack- 
house  maintains,  the  Rkizophora  Mangle,  or  Man- 
grove.' The  Banyan,  or  Indian  Fig-tree,  is  noticed 
by  Theophrastus,  Pliny,  Strabo,  Solinus,  Diodoros 
Siculns,  Quintus  Curtius,  Arrian,  and  Athensus 
This  tree  forms  a  conspicuous  object  in  Hindu 
mythology.  The  branches,  after  projecting  to  i 
certain  distance,  drop  and  take  root  in  the  earth . 
These  branches,  in  their  turn,  become  trunks,  and 
give  out  other  branches,  and  thus  a  single  tree  forms 
a  little  forest."  "The  n>,"  says  Adams,  in  bis 
Commentary  on  Paul  of  Angina,  "  was  a  great  fa- 
vourite with  the  ancients.  Galen  states  that  it  is 
decidedly  nutritious,  but  that  the  flesh  formed  from 
it  is  not  firm  and  compact,  like  that  from  pork  and 
bread,  but  soft  and  spongy,  like  that  from  beans. 
He  says  that  figs  increase  the  urinary  and  alvine 
discharges.    Galen  speaks  doubtfully  of  dried  figs." 

FIDEICOMMISSUM  may  be  defined  to  be  a  tes- 
tamentary disposition,  by  which  r  person  who  gives 
a  thing  to  another  imposes  on  him  the  obligation  of 
transferring  it  to  a  third  person.  The  obligation 
was  not  created  by  words  of  legal  binding  force 
(ctvilia  verba),  but  by  words  of  rftcuest  (jrrecathi), 
such  as  "  fideicommitto,"  "  peto,"  '"  volo  dari,"  and 
the  like;  which  were  the  operative  word*  (stria 
utilia).  If  the  object  of  tho  fideioommissaa  was 
the  hereditas,  the  whole  or  a  part,  it  was  called 
Sdeicommissaria  hereditas,  which  is  equivalent  to 
a  universal  fideicommissum ;  if  it  was  a  single 
thing  or  a  sum  of  money,  it  was  called  fidstoom- 
missum  singula)  rei.  The  obligation  to  transfer  the 
former  could  only  be  imposed  on  the  heres ;  the  ob- 
ligation of  transferring  the  latter  might  be  imposeJ 
on  a  legatee. 

By  the  legislation  of  Justinian,  a  fideicommissum 
of  the  hereditas  was  a  universal  succession ;  but 
before  his  time  the  person  entitled  to  it  was  some- 
times "heredis  loco,"  and  sometimes  "legatarii 
loco."  The  heres  still  remained  heres  after  he  had 
parted  with  the  hereditas.  Though  the  fideicom- 
missum resembled  a  vulgar  substitution,  it  differed 
from  it  in  this :  in  the  case  of  a  vulgar  substitution, 
the  substituted  person  only  became  heres  when  the 
first  person  named  heres  failed  to  become  such ;  in 
the  case  of  the  fideicommissum,  the  second  heres 
had  only  a  claim  on  the  inheritance  when  the  per- 
son named  the  heres  had  actually  become  sucb. 
There  could  be  no  fideicommissum  unless  there 
was  a  heres. 

The  person  who  created  the  fideicommissum 
must  be  a  person  who  was  capable  of  making  » 
will ;  but  be  might  create  a  fideicommissum  with- 
out having  made  a  will.  The  person  who  was  to 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  fideicommissum  was  the 
fideicommissarius ;  the  person  on  whom  the  obliga- 
tion was  laid  was  the  fiduciarius.  The  fideicom- 
missarius himself  might  be  bound  to  give  the  fidei- 
commissum  to  a  second  fideicommissarius.  Origi- 
nally the  fideicommissarius  was  considered  as  a  pur- 
chaser (emptoru  loco);  and  when  the  heres  trans- 
ferred to  bim  the  hereditas,  mutual  covenants  (em%- 
ticmii)  were  entered  into,  by  which  the  heres  was 
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not  to  be  a  iswerable  for  anything  which  be  had 
been  bound  to  do  as  heres,  nor  for  what'  he  had 
given  bona  fide;  and  if  an  action  was  brought 
against  him  as  heres,  he  was  to  be  defended.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  fideicommissarius  (gut  reeipiebat 
hereditatcm)  was  to  have  whatever  part  of  the  he- 
reditas  might  still  come  to  the  hands  of  the  heres, 
snd  was  to  be  allowed  to  prosecute  all  rights  of 
action  which  the  heres  might  have.  But  it  was 
enacted  by  the  senatus  consultum  Trebellianum,  in 
the  time  of  Nero,  that  when  the  heres  had  given  up 
the  property  to  the  fideicommissarius,  all  right  of 
action  by  or  against  the  heres  should  be  transferred 
to  the  fideicommissarius.  The  praetor  accordingly 
gave  utiles  actiones  to  and  against  the  fideicom- 
missarius, which  were  promulgated  by  the  edict. 
From  this  time  the  heres  ceased  to  require  from  the 
fideicommissarius  the  covenants  which  he  had  for- 
merly taken  as  his  security  against  his  general  lia- 
bilities as  heres.      > 

As  fideicommissa  were  sometimes  lost  because 
the  heres  would  not  accept  the  inheritance,  it  was 
enacted  by  the  senatus  consultum  Pegasianum,  in 
the  time  of  Vespasian,  that  the  fiduciarius  might  re- 
tain one  fourth  of  the  hereditaa,  and  the  same  pow- 
er of  retainer  was  allowed  him  in  the  case  of  single 
things.  In  this  case  the  heres  was  liable  to  all 
debts  and  charges  (onera  hereditaria) ;  but  the  same 
agreement  was  made  between  him  and  the  fidei- 
commissarius which  was  made  between  the  heres 
and  the  legatus  partiarius,  that  is,  the  profit  or  loss 
of  the  inheritance  was  shared  between  them  ac- 
cording to  their  shares  (pro  rata  parte).  Accord- 
ingly, if  the  heres  was  required  to  restore  not  more 
than  three  fourths  of  the  hereditas,  the  senatus 
consultum  Trebellianum  took  effect,  and  any  loss 
was  borne  by  him  and  the  fideicommissarius  in  pro- 
portion to  their  shares.  If  the  heres  was  required 
to  restore  more  than  three  fourths  or  the  whole, 
the  senatus  consultum  Pegasianum  applied.  If  the 
heres  refused  to  take  possession  of  (adire)  the  he- 
reditas, the  fideicommissarius  could  compel  him, 
by  application  to  the  prctor,  to  take  possession  of 
it,  and  to  restore  it  to  him ;  but  all  the  costs  and 
charges  accompanying  the  hereditas  were  borne  by 
the  fideicommissarius. 

Whether  the  heres  was  sole  heir  (ex  atte),  and 
required  to  restore  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  he- 
reditas, or  whether  he  was  not  sole  heir  (ex  parte), 
and  was  required  to  restore  the  whole  of  such  part, 
or  a  part  of  such  part,  was  immaterial :  in  all  cases, 
the  S.  C.  Pegasianum  gave  him  a  fourth. 

By  the  legislation  of  Justinian,  the  senatus  consul- 
ts Trebellianum  and  Pegasianum  were  consolidated, 
and  the  following  rules  were  established :  The  heres 
who  was  charged  with  a  universal  fideicommissum 
always  retained  one  fourth  part  of  the  hereditas, 
now  called  Quarta  Trebellianica,  and  all  claims  on 
behalf  of  or  against  the  hereditas  were  shared  be- 
tween the  fiduciarius  and  fideicommissarius,  who 
was  considered  heredis  loco.  If  the  fiduciarius  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  compelled  to  take  the  inheritance, 
he  lost  his  Quarta,  and  any  other  advantage  that  he 
might  have  from  the  hereditas.  If  the  fiduciarius 
was  in  possession,  the  fideicommissarius  had  a  per- 
sonal actio  ex  testamento  against  him  for  the  he- 
reditas. If  not  in  possession,  he  must  at  least  ver- 
bally assent  to  the  claim  of  the  fideicommissarius, 
who  had  then  the  hereditatis  petitio  fideicommissa- 
ria  against  any  person  who  was  in  possession  of  the 
property. 

The  Quarta  Trebellianica  is,  in  fact,  the  Falcidia, 
applied  to  the  case  of  universal  fideicommissa.  Ac 
cordingly,  the  heres  only  was  entitled  to  it,  and  not 
■  fideicommissarius,  who  was  himself  charged  with 
•  fideicommissum.  If  there  were  several  heredes 
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charged  with  fideicommissa,  each  was  entitled  to  a 
quarta  of  his  portion  of  the  hereditas.  The  heres 
was  entitled  to  retain  a  fourth  out  of  the  hereditas, 
not  including  therein  what  he  took  as  legatee. 

The  fiduciarius  was  bound  to  restore  the  heredi- 
tas at  the  time  named  by  the  testator,  or,  if  no  time 
was  named,  immediately  after  taking  possession  of 
it.  He  was  entitled  to  be  indemnified  for  all  proper 
costs  and  charges  which  he  had  sustained  with  re- 
spect to  the  hereditas ;  but  he  was  answerable  for 
any  damage  or  loss  which  it  had  sustained  through 
his  culpa. 

Res  singula;  might  also  be  the  objects  of  a  fidei 
commissum,  as  a  particular  piece  of  land,  a  slave,  a 
garment,  piece  of  silver,  or  a  sum  of  money ;  and 
the  duty  of  giving  it  to  the  fideicommissarius  might 
be  imposed  either  on  the  heres  or  on  a  legatee.  In 
this  way  a  slave  also  might  receive  his  liberty,  and 
the  request  to  manumit  might  be  addressed  either 
to  the  heres  or  the  legatarius.  The  slave,  when 
manumitted,  was  the  libertus  of  the  person  who  man- 
umitted him.  There  were  many  differences  betweec 
fideicommissa  of  single  things  and  legacies.  A  per- 
son about  to  die  intestate  might  charge  his  heres 
with  a  fideicommissum,  whereas  a  legacy  could  only 
be  given  by  a  testament,  or  by  a  codicil  which  was 
confirmed  by  a  proper  declaration  of  the  testator  in 
a  will ;  but  a  fideicommissum  could  be  given  by  a 
simple  codicil  not  so  confirmed.  A  heres  instituted 
by  a  will  might  be  requested  by  a  codicil,  not  so 
confirmed  as  above,  to  transfer  the  whole  hereditas, 
or  a  part,  to  a  third  person.  A  woman  who  .was 
prevented  by  the  provisions  of  the  Voconia  lex  from 
taking  a  certain  hereditas,  might  take  it  a3  a  fidei- 
commissum.  The  Latini,  also,  who  were  prohibited 
by  the  lex  Junia  from  taking  hereditates  and  lega- 
cies by  direct  gift  (directo  jure),  could  take  by  fidei- 
commissa. It  was  not  legal  to  name  a  person  ai 
heres,  and  also  to  name  another  who,  after  the  dealk 
of  the  heres,  should  become  heres ;  but  it  was  law- 
ful to  request  the  heres,  on  his  death,  to  transfer  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  hereditas  to  another.  In  this 
way  a  testator  indirectly  exercised  a  testamentary 
power  over  the  property  for  a  longer  period  than  the 
law  allowed  him  to  do  directly.  A  man  sued  for  a 
legacy  per  formulam ;  but  he  sued  for  a  fideicom- 
missum before  the  consul  or  praetor  for  fideicommis- 
sa at  Rome,  and  in  the  provinces  before  the  prases. 
A  fideicommissum  was  valid  if  given  in  the  Greek 
language,  but  a  legacy  was  not  until  a  late  period. 

It  appears  that  there  were  no  legal  means  of  en- 
forcing the  due  discharge  of  the  trust  called  fidei- 
commissum  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  gave  the 
consuls  jurisdiction  in  fideicommissa.  In  the  time 
of  Claudius,  prtetores  fideicommissarii  were  appoint- 
ed :  in  the  provinces,  the  pressides  took  cognizance 
of  fideicommissa.  The  consuls  still  retained  their  ju- 
risdiction, but  only  exercised  it  in  important  cases.1 
The  proceeding  was  always  extra  ordinem.'  Fidei- 
commissa seem  to  have  been  introduced  in  order 
to  evade  the  civil  law,  and  to  give  the  hereditas,  or 
a  legacy,  to  a  person  who  was  either  incapacitated 
from  taking  directly,  or  who  could  not  take  as  much 
as  the  donor  wished  to  give.  Gaius,  when  observ- 
ing that  peregrini  could  take  fideicommissa,  ob- 
serves that  "  this"  (the  object  of  evading  the  law) 
"was  probably  the  origin  of  fideicommissa;"  but 
by  a  senatus  consultum  made  in  the  time  of  Ha- 
drian, such  fideicommissa  were  claimed  by  the  fis- 
cus.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the  commendationea 
mortuorum  mentioned  by  Cicero.'  We  have  an 
example  in  the  case  of  Q.  P.  Rufus,*  who,  being  in 
exile,  was  legally  incapacitated  from  taking  anything 
under  the  will  of  a  Roman  citizen,  but  could  claim 


1.  (Qninti  ,  limit.,  iii.,  e.)— 8.  (GaiiK,  ii.,  888.— Uln..  F™. 
it.  tJ,  a.  IS  •-  4.  (D«  Fin.,  iii.,  80.)— 4.  (Vtl.  Max.,  i».,  i.  i^  ' 
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it  from  his  mother,  who  was  the  heres  fiduciarius. 
They  were  also  adopted  in  the  case  of  gifts  to  wom- 
en, in  order  to  evade  the  lex  Voconia  (vid.  Vocoma 
Lex),  and  in  the  case  of  proscribed  persons ;'  incer- 
Ue  persona;,  Latini,  peregrini,  ccelibes,  orbi.  Bat  the 
senatus  consultum  Pegasianum  destroyed  the  capa- 
city of  coelibes  and  orbi  to  take  fideicommissa,  and 
gave  them  to  those  persons  mentioned  in  the  will 
who  had  children,  and  in  default  of  such  to  the  po- 
pulus,  as  in  the  case  of  hereditates  and  legata. 
I  Vid.  Bona  Caddoa.)  Municipia  could  not  take  as 
heredes  (vid.  Collegium)  ;  but  by  the  senatus  con- 
sultum Apronianum,  which  was  probably  passed  in 
the  time  of  Hadrian,  they  could  take  a  fideicommis- 
sa bereditas.'  {Vid.  Heeeditas.)  Fideicommissa 
were  ultimately  assimilated  to  legacies.    (Vid.  L«- 

•ATUM.)* 

FIDEJU'SSIO.    (Vid.  Intercession 

FIDEPRO'MISSIO.    (Vid.  Iktbrcessio.) 

FIDES.    (Vid  Ltea.) 

FIDI'CULJE  is  said  to  have  been  an  instrument 
of  torture,  consisting  of  a  number  of  strings.  Ac- 
cording to  some  modern  writers,  it  was  the  same 
as  the  equuleus,  or,  at  all  events,  formed  part  of  it. 
(Vid.  Equuleus )  The  term,  however,  appears  to 
be  applied  to  any  strings,  whether  forming  part  of 
the  equuleus  or  not,  by  which  the  limbs  or  extrem- 
ities of  individuals  were  tied  tightly.4 

FIDU'CIA.  If  a  man  transferred  his  property  to 
another  on  condition  that  it  should  be  restored  to 
him,  this  contract  was  called  fiducia,  and  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  property  was  so  transferred  was 
said  fiduciam  aecipere.'  A  man  might  transfer  his 
property  to  another  for  the  sake  of  greater  security 
in  time  of  danger,  or  for  other  sufficient  reason.' 
The  contract  of  fiducia  or  pactum  fiducial  also  ex- 
isted in  the  case  of  pignus,  and  in  the  case  of  man- 
cipation. (Vid.  Ekancifatio.)  The  hereditas  it- 
self might  be  an  object  of  fiducia.  ( Vid.  Fideicok- 
■nssuii.)  The  trustee  was  bound  to  discharge  his 
trust  by  restoring  the  thing :  if  he  did  not,  he  was 
liable  to  an  actio  fiducia;  or  fiduciaria,  which  was 
an  actio  bona;  fidei.'  If  the  trustee  was  condemned 
in  the  action,  the  consequence  was  infamia.  Ci- 
cero enumerates  the  judicium  fiducia;  with  that  tu- 
tele  and  societatis,  as  "judicia  tununa  exittimatio- 
ro»  et  panic  capitis,"*  where  he  is  evidently  alluding 
to  the  consequence  of  infamia.' 

When  the  object  for  which  a  thing  was  trans- 
ferred to  another  was  attained,  a  remancipatio  of 
those  things  which  required  to  be  transferred  by 
mancipatio  or  in  jure  cessio  was  necessary  ;  and 
with  this  view  a  particular  contract  (pactum  fiducia) 
was  inserted  in  the  formula  of  mancipatio.  If  no 
remancipatio  took  place,  but  only  a  simple  restitutio, 
usucapio  was  necessary  to  restore  the  Quiritarian 
ownership,  and  this  was  called  usureceptio.  The 
contract  of  fiducia  might  be  accompanied  with  a 
condition,  by  virtue  of  which  the  fiducia  might  cease 
in  a  given  case,  and  thus  the  fiducia  was  connected 
with  the  Commissoria  lex,  as  we  see  in  Paulus" 
and  in  Cicero,"  "  fiducia  commissa,"  which  may  be 
explained  by  reference  to  Coxxissuii." 

FIDUCIA'RIA  ACTIO.    (Vid.  Actio.) 

FIGLINjE.    (Vid.  FicTita.) 

•FILIX,  Fern.  The  general  resemblance  which 
several  of  the  Ftrnt  have  to  one  another,  has  led 
modern  botanical  writers  to  apprehend  that  the  an- 


1.  (Cic,  Verr,i,  47.)— S.  (TJlp,  Frar,tit.  »,  ■.  S.  —  Plin., 
Ep,  t,  7.)— 1.  (Gain*,  ii.,  S47-88B.  —  trip.  Frag;,  tit.  SS.)  —  4. 
( Vj  Mm.,  Hi,  *  ».— Soeton,  Tib., « ;  Cal.,  M—Cod.  Theodoe, 
i,  tit.  SS,  •.  1 . — Sigtoaio*,  De  Jod,  iik,  17.)— S.  (Cic,  Top,  c  10.) 
— «.  (Gain*,  ri,  80.)— 7.  (Cic,  Off,  iii,  IS.— Id,  id  Fam,  rii, 
14.)  —  8.  (Cie,  Pro  Rob.  Com,  a.  6.) — 0.  (Compare  Savigny, 
8Yitem,*e,ii,  17«.>— 10.  ( Sett.  Recept,ii.,  tit.  IS.)— 11.  (Pro 
Place,  c.  »1.) — IS.  (Gaioa,  ii,  M.— Id,  iii..  SOI.— Roaahirt, 
Cmadlmren,  *c,  ♦  99.— Rain,  Dm  Rom.  Pnntmcht.— Hein- 
#*e.,  Syntagma,  ad.  Haoliold.) 


cients  did  not  distinguish  very  nicely  between  (Libl, 
The  irripic  of  the  Greeks,  therefore,  though  Spren- 
gel  sets  it  down  for  the  Arpidivm  Filix  mat,  was 
probably  not  restricted  to  it.1  The  Filix  of  Virgil 
appears  to  have  been  the  Plerii  Aquilina,  L.  Land 
which  abounds  with  fern  is  always  very  poor.'  The 
Latin  name  filix  was  given  to  this  plant  in  allusion 
to  the  radical  fibres,  which  resemble  so  many  threads 
(JUa).  The  Greek  name  is  derived  from  irrepov,  "  a 
wing,"  because  the  leaves  are  pinnated  and  expand- 
ed like  wings.  The  specific  appellation  given  by 
Linnaeus  to  the  female  Fern,  namely,  Aquilina,  it 
said  to  be  derived  from  the  following  remarkable  cir  ■ 
cumstance,  that  when  the  root  of  this  plant  is  cut 
transversely,  it  presents  a  very  exact  representation 
of  an  eagle  (aquila)  with  two  heads.  Hence  this 
species  of  Fern  is  called  in  Germany  the  "Impe- 
rial."' 

FI'MBRIiE  (Kpotraol ;  Joniee,  dvoavoi,  Greg.  Co- 
rinth.), thrums ;  tassels ;  a  fringe. 

When  the  weaver  bad  finished  any  garment  on 
the  loom  (vid  Tela),  the  thrums,  t.  «,  the  extrem- 
ities of  the  threads  of  the  warp,  hung  in  a  row  at 
the  bottom.  In  this  state  they  were  frequently  left, 
being  considered  ornamental.  Often,  also,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  ravelling,  and  to  give  a  still  more 
artificial  and  ornamented  appearance,  they  were 
separated  into  bundles,  each  of  which  was  twisted 
(arptirrotc  Qvodvotc*),  and  tied  in  one  or  more  knots. 
The  thrums  were  thus,  by  a  very  simple  process, 
transformed  into  a  row  of  tassels.  The  linen  shirts 
found  in  Egyptian  tombs  sometimes  show  this  or- 
nament along  their  lower  edge,  and  illustrate,  in  a 
very  interesting  manner,  the  description  of  these 
garments  by  Herodotus.'  Among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  fringes  were  seldom  worn  except  by  fe- 
males (Kpoecurov  xtTuva').  Of  their  manner  of  die, 
playing  them,  the  best  idea  may  be  formed  by  the 
inspection  of  the  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  a 
small  bronze,  representing  a  Roman  lady  who  wears 
an  inner  and  an  outer  tunic,  the  latter  being  fringed, 
and  over  these  a  large  shawl  or  pallium. 


Among  barbarous  nations,  the  amictus  was  often 
worn  by  men  with  a  fringe,  as  is  seen  very  con- 
spicuously in  the  group  of  Sarmatians  at  p.  171. 
By  crossing  the  bundles  of  thrums,  and  tying  tbem 
at  the  points  of  intersection,  a  kind  of  network  was 
produced,  and  we  are  informed  of  a  fringe  of  this 
description,  which  was,  moreover,  hung  with  bells.' 


1.  (Adama,  Append,  a.  t.) — S.  (MartTH  ad  Virg,  Gaorfr,  ii, 
190.)— 3.  (Fee,  Flore  de  Virgile,  p.  W.>— 4.  (Brunei,  Anal.,  i. 
410.)— ».  (li,  81.)— t.  (Bronck,  li,  8S5.— Jacoba,  Ac,  ad  1.* 
— Pollux.  Yii.,S4.— Sueton,  Jul,  45.)—  7.  (Died.  Sit,  iriii,  SO 
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FLABELLUM. 


With  the  progress  of  luxury  it  appears  that  the  an- 
cients manufactured  fringes  separately,  and  sewed 
them  to  the  borders  of  their  garments.  They  were 
al8omade  of  gold  thread  and  other  costly  materials. 
Of  this  kind  was  the  ornament,  consisting  of  a  hun- 
dred golden  tassels,  which  surrounded  the  mythical 
shield  of  Jupiter,  the  alyk  dvoavSeooa,  and  which 
depended  from  the  girdle  of  Juno.' 

In  consequence  of  the  tendency  of  wool  to  form 
itself  into  separate  bundles  like  tassels  (dvaaviiiov*), 
the  poets  speak  of  the  golden  fleece  as  consisting 
of  them ;'  and  Cicero,  declaiming  against  the  ef- 
feminacy of  Gabinius,  applies  the  same  expression 
to  his  curling  locks  of  hair.* 

FI'NIUM  REGUNDO'RUM  ACTIO.  If  the 
boundaries  of  contiguous  estates  were  accidental- 
.y  confused,  each  of  the  parties  interested  in  the  re- 
estabiishment  of  the  boundaries  might  have  an  ac- 
tion against  the  other  for  that  purpose.  This  ac- 
tion belonged  to  the  class  of  duplicia  judicia.  ( Vid. 
Fawliji  Erciscundjb  Actio.)  In  this  action  each 
party  was  bound  to  account  for  the  fruits  and  prof- 
its which  he  had  received  from  any  part  of  the  land 
which  did  not  belong  to  him,  and  also  to  account 
for  any  injury  which  it  had  sustained  through  his 
culpa.  Each  party  was  also  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion for  improvements  made  in  the  portion  of  land 
which  did  not  belong  to  him.' 

FISCUS.  The  following  is  Savigny's  account 
of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  this  term : 

In  the  republican  period,  the  state  was  designa- 
ted by  the  term  JSrarium,  in  so  far  as  it  was  viewed 
with  respect  to  its  rights  of  property,  which  ulti- 
mately resolved  themselves  into  receipts  into,  and 
payments  out  of,  the  public  chest.  On  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  imperial  power,  there  was  a  division 
of  the  provinces  between  the  senate,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  old  Republic,  and  the  Caesar ;  and 
thcro  was,  consequently,  a  division  of  the  most  im- 
portant branches  of  public  income  and  expenditure. 
The  property  of  the  senate  retained  the  name  of 
-Erarium,  and  that  of  the  Cassar,  as  such,  received 
the  name  of  Fiscus.  The  private  property  of  the 
Caspar  (res  privata,  Principis,  ratio  Casaris)  was 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  Fiscus.  The  word 
Fiscus  signified  a  wicker-basket  or  pannier,  in 
which  the  Romans  were  accustomed  to  keep  and 
carry  about  large  sums  of  money  ;*  and  hence  Fis- 
cus came  to  signify  any  person's  treasure  or  money 
chest.  The  importance  of  the  imperial  Fiscus  soon 
led  to  the  practice  of  appropriating  the  name  to  that 
property  which  the  Ctesar  claimed  as  Cassar,  and 
the  word  Fiscus,  without  any  adjunct,  was  used  in 
this  sense  (res  fisci  est'1).  Ultimately  the  word  came 
to  signify  generally  the  property  of  the  state,  the 
Caesar  having  concentrated  in  himself  all  the  sov- 
ereign power,  and  thus  the  word  Fiscus  finally  had 
the  same  signification  as  ^Erarium  in  the  republican 
period.  It  does  not  appear  at  what  time  the  ./Era- 
rium was  merged  in  the  Fiscus,  though  the  distinc- 
tion of  name  and  of  thing  continued  at  least  to  the 
time  of  Hadrian.  In  the  later  periods,  the  words 
/Erarium  and  Fiscus  were  often  used  indiscrimi- 
nately, but  only  in  the  sense  of  the  imperial  chest, 
for  there  was  then  no  other  public  chest.  So  long 
as  the  distinction  existed  between  the  ^Erarium  and 
the  Fiscus,  the  law  relating  to  them  severally  might 
be  expressed  by  the  terms  jus  populi  and  jus  fisci, 
as  in  .Paulus,*  though  there  is  no  reason  for  apply- 
ing the  distinction  to  the  time  when  Paulus  wrote ; 
for,  as  already  observed,  it  had  then  long  ceased. 

The  Fiscus  had  a  legal  personal  existence ;  that 


1.  (Hon.,  n.,  ii.,  488.— Ib.,  v.,  738.— lb.,  xir.,  181.— lb.,  xrii., 
MS.)— 8.  (.Elian,  H.  A.,  r»i.,  II.) -3.  (Pind.,  Prth..  ir.,  411^- 
Apoll.  Rhod.,  jr.,  1148.)— 4.  (Cic  in  Ph.,  11.)— i.  (Dig.  10,  tit. 
!.)-«.  (Cic.,  1  Verr.,  c.  8.— Phedr.,  Pab.,  ii..  7.)  — 7.  (Jot., 
••».,  Iv ,  M.)— 8.  (Sent  Recent.,  v.,  IS.) 


is,  as  the  subject  of  certain  rights,  it  was  legally  « 
person,  by  virtue  of  the  same  fiction  of  law  which 
gave  a  personal  existence  to  corporations,  and  the 
communities  of  c  ities  and  villages.  But  the  Fiscut 
differed  in  many  respects  from  other  persons  exist- 
ing by  fiction  of  law ;  and,  as  an  instance,  it  wu 
never  under  any  incapacity  as  to  taking  an  heredi- 
tas,  which  for  a  long  time  was  the  case  with  cor- 
porations, for  the  reason  given  by  Ulpian.  (Vii. 
Collision.)  These  reasons  would  also  apply  to 
the  Populus  as  well  as  to  a  Municipium,  and  yet 
the  populus  is  never  alluded  to  as  being  under  such 
disability;  and,  in  fact,  it  could  not,  consistently 
with  being  the  source  of  all  rights,  be  under  any 
legal  disabilities. 

Various  officers,  as  Procuratores,  Advocati  {vid. 
Advocatus),  Patroni,  and  Praefecti,  were  employed 
in  the  administration  of  the  Fiscus.  Nerva  estab- 
lished a  Praetor  Ftsoalis  to  administer  the  law  in 
matters  relating  to  the  Fiscus.  The  patrimoni- 
um,  or  private  property  of  the  Caesar,  was  adminis- 
tered by  Procuratores  Caesaris.  The  privileges  of 
the  Fiscus  were,  however,  extended  to  the  private 
property  (ratio)  of  the  Caesar,  and  of  his  wife  the 
Augusta.1 

Property  was  acquired  by  the  Fiscus  in  various 
ways,  enumerated  in  the  Digest,1  many  of  which 
may  be  arranged  under  the  head  of  penalties  and 
forfeitures.  Thus,  if  a  man  was  led  to  commit  sui- 
cide in  consequence  of  having  done  some  criminal 
act  (flagitium),  or  if  a  man  made  counterfeit  coin, 
his  property  was  forfeited  to  the  fiscus.*  The  offi- 
cers of  the  Fiscus  generally  received  information 
(nunciationes)  of  such  occurrences  from  private  in- 
dividuals, who  were  rewarded  for  their  pains.  Treas- 
ure (thesaurus)  which  was  found  in  certain  places 
was  also  subject  to  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Fis- 
cus. To  explain  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Fiscus,  and  its  administration,  would  require  a  long 
discussion.* 

FISTULA.    (Vid.  Castbllch,  Tibia.) 

FLABELLUM,  dim.  FLABELLULUM  0«r, 
fiinunyp,  dim.  ptrriStov),  a  Fan.  "  The  exercise  of 
the  fan,"  so  wittily  described  by  Addison,'  was 
wholly  unknown  to  the  ancients.  Neither  were 
their  fans  so  constructed  that  they  might  be  furled, 
unfurled,  and  fluttered,  nor  were  they  even  carried 
by  the  ladies  themselves.  They  were,  it  is  true,  of 
elegant  forms,  of  delicate  colouis  (prasino  flabsllo*), 
and  sometimes  of  costly  and  splendid  materials, 
such  as  peacocks'  feathers;'  but  they  were  stiff 
and  of  a  fixed  shape,  and  were  held  by  female 
slaves  (flabeUifera*),  by  beautiful  boys,'  or  by  eu- 
nuchs," whose  duty  it  was  to  wave  them  so  as  to 
produce  a  cooling  breeze."  A  gentleman  might, 
nevertheless,  tako  the  fan  into  his  own  hand,  and 
use  it  in  fanning  a  lady  as  a  compliment."  The 
woodcut  at  p.  225  shows  a  female  bestowing  this 
attendance  upon  her  mistress.  The  fan  which  she 
holds  is  apparently  made  of  separate  feathers  joined 
at  the  base,  and  also  united  both  by  a  thread  pass- 
ing along  their  tips,  and  by  another  stronger  thread 
tied  to  the  middle  of  the  shaft  of  each  feather.  An- 
other use  of  the  fan  was  to  drive  away  flies  from 
living  persons,  and  from  articles  of  food  which  were 
either  placed  upon  the  table  or  offered  in  sacrifice. 


1.  (Dig.  48,  tit.  14, ».  «.)— S,  (48,  tit.  14.  «.  1.)— 3.  (Paulas, 
Sent.  Reoept.,  t.,  IS.)— 4.  (Dig.  48,  tit.  14  :  "  De  Jura  Fieci." 
—Cod.  X.,  1. — Cod.  Theod.,  x.,  I.— Pnulus,  Sent.  Recept.,  »., 
IS. — Sarignr,  System  dee  heat.  Rflm.  R.,  vol.  ii.— "  Fragment- 
urn  reterh  jurhconiulti  de  Jm*  Fisci,"  printed  in  Gaaechen's 
edition  of  Gain*. — Sarigny,  "  Nen  entdeckto  Quullen  dee  Rom 
R„"  Zeitschrift,  iii.)— 5.  (Spert.,  No.  10S.)— «.  (Mart.,  iii,  40.) 
7.  (Propert.,  ii.,  IS.)— 8.  (Philemon,  as  translated  by  Plnntns 
Trinumm.,  ii.,  1,  SS.)— 8.  (Strata,  Epig.,  88.)— 10.  (Earip., 
Orast.,  1408-1413.  —  Menander,  p.  173,  ed.  Memelu,  and  m 
translated  br  Terence,  Etm.,iii..  J,  4S-S4.)— 11.  (Brunnk,  «aal„ 
ii.,  88.)— IS.  (Ovid,  A.  A.,  i.,  101.— Amor.,  iii ,  8,  S8.) 
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FLAMEN. 


When  intended  for  a  fly-flapper,  it  was  leu  stiff, 
and  was  called  muecarium1  and  fanomtn.'  In 
short,  the  manner  of  using  fans  was  precisely  that 
which  is  still  practised  in  China,  India,  and  other 
parts  of  the  East ;  and  Euripides  says'  that  the 
Greeks  derived  their  knowledge  of  them  from  "  bar- 
barous" countries.  The  Emperor  Augustus  had  a 
slave  to  fan  him  during  his  sleep,*  for  the  use  of 
tans  was  not  confined  to  females. 

Besides  separate  feathers,  the  ancient  fan  was 
sometimes  made  of  linen,  extended  upon  a  light 
frame.*  From  the  above-cited  passage  of  Euripi- 
des and  the  ancient  scholia  upon  it,  compared  with 
representations  of  the  flabellum  in  ancient  paintings, 
it  also  appears  to  have  been  made  by  placing  the 
two  wings  of  a  bird  back  to  back,  fastening  them 
together  in  this  position,  and  attaching  a  handle  at 
the  base.' 

A  more  homely  application  of  the  fan  was  its  use 
in  cookery  (vid.  Foods).  In  a  painting  which  repre- 
sents a  sacrifice  to  Isis,'  a  priest  is  seen  fanning 
the  fire  upon  the  altar  with  a  triangular  flabellum, 
such  as  is  still  used  in  Italy.  This  practice  gave 
origin  among  classical  writers  to  expressions  cor- 
responding to  ours,  meaning  to  fan  the  flame  of 
hope,'  of  love  (fiim(etv'),  or  of  sedition." 

FLAGRUM,  dim.  FLAGELLUM  (jmoTif).  a 
Whip,  a  Scourge,  to  the  handle  of  which  was  fixed 
a  lash  made  of  cords  (Junibiu")  or  thongs  of  leather 
(U/Hm  ;"  oxvr/va"),  especially  thongs  made  from  the 
ox's  hide  (bubulie  exutiti1*).  The  lash  was  often 
twisted."  A  whip  with  a  single  lash  was  called 
tauict ;"  but  it  often  had  two  lashes  (fayvpf  /mart- 
yt  dorX^1'),  and  is  so  represented  on  various  ancient 
monuments.    ( Vid.  woodcut,  p.  66.) 

The  whip  was  used  in  a  great  variety  of  ways : 
1.  by  boys  in  whipping  the  top  (vid.  Boxhm)  ;  2.  in 
threshing  corn,  when  it  was  formed  as  a  flail  (ver- 
ticil flageUatur1');  3.  in  driving  a  chariot,1' or  riding 
on  horseback."  For  this  purpose  the  whip  was 
sometimes  splendidly  ornamented  (iaeivjin).  As  a 
check  to  the  cruel  treatment  of  animals,  Constan- 
tino enacted  a  law  forbidding  any  one  in  riding  and 
driving  to  use  a  severer  instrument  than  a  switch  or 
whip  with  a  short  point  or  spur  at  the  end."  4.  In 
Spartan  and  Roman  education."  The  weapon  of 
the  Roman  pedagogue  was  an  eel's  skin,  and  was 
therefore  called  anguiUa.**  5.  In  compelling  soldiers 
to  fight  under  Asiatic  monarchs."  6.  In  gratifying 
private  resentment "  7.  In  punishing  criminals," 
especially  before  crucifixion.  (Vid.  Crux.)  8.  In 
punishing  slaves  for  running  away"  or  deserting  to 
the  enemy,"  or  merely  to  gratify  the  caprice  anil 
cruelty  of  their  owners.  Thus  females  were  pun- 
ished by  their  mistresses."  The  whip  used  to  pun- 
ish slaves  was  a  dreadful  instrument  (horribile  fla- 
gellant'1), knotted  with  bones,  or  heavy,  indented 
circles  of  bronze  (i«TperyaAun/"),  or  terminated  by 
hooks,  in  which  case  it  was  aptly  denominated  a 
tcorpion."-  The  infliction  of  punishment  with  it 


1  (Mart,  xir,  87.)— 2.  (Meuander,  p.  175. — .Elian,  H.  A, 
it.,  14.— Brunck,  Anal.,  ii.,  388.— Id.  lb.,  iii.,  OS.)— 3.  (1.  c.)— 
».  (Soeton,  Octar,  82.)  —  5.  (Strato,  1.  c.)  —  6.  (Vid.  abo 
Brunck,  Anal  ii.,  238,  llrtfitvar  jxrila.) — 7.  (Ant.  d'Ercolano, 
<k,  60.)— 8.  (Aicipb.,  iii.,  47.)— 9.  (Brunei,  Anal,  ii.,  308.)— 
0.  (Aristoph,  Kan.,  880.— Cic,  Pro  Flacc.,  23.)— 11.  (Hem, 
■sod,  ir, 3.— John,  ii,  IS.)— It.  (Hor.,  Epiet,  i.,  16, 47.)— 13. 
(AWt,  p.  3*7,  ad.  Fischer.)— 14.  (Plant.,  Moat.,  ir.,  1,  26.)— 
1*  (Val  Fbce.,  riii,  SO.)— 18.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  i„  3,  119.)— 17. 
(SjjW,  A)»l,  »41.)— 18.  (Pun.,  H.  N,  xriii,  SO.-Hieron.  in 
I»e,xxTin..S7.>— 19.  (Hon.,  II.,  paaaim.— Mart,  lir.,  53.)—  SO. 
(In,  D*  K*  Eqosstr,  viii.,  4.— Id.  ib,  «,  1.)— 21.  (Horn,  II., 
i,  360.— M.  ib,  «ix,  303.)  — 22.  (Cod.  Theodos,  ii.)  —  S3. 
(Xea,  Da  lac  Bap,  ii.,  *.— Mart,  x,  SI.)— 24.  (Plin,  H.  N., 
ix,  ».-Ield,  Orig,  r,  17.H-2S.  (Herod.,  Til.,  22,  66, 103, 223. 
-Xaa,  Anab.,  «.,  4,  4  29.)— 98.  (Catnu,  xxi.,12.— Val.  Max., 
»i,  1, 13.)— 97.  (Xen,  Hell.,  HI,  2, 11.)— 28.  (Xen,  Cyrop,  i, 
4,  13.)-2».  (Arittoph.,  Pac,  4ol.)-*0.  (Jar.,  Ti.,  tSi.r-31. 
(Hor.,  L  c.)— 32.  (Athen  ,  it,  S8.)-38.  (laid,  1.  c-9  Oram., 
t    III 


upon  the  naked  back  of  the  sufferer1  was  sometime) 
fatal,'  and  was  carried  into  execution  by  a  class  of 
persons,  themselves  slaves,  who  were  called  lorarii. 
It  appears  that  there  was  another  class,  who  sub- 
mitted to  be  thus  whipped  for  hire.'  A  slave  who 
had  been  flogged  was  called  flagrio  (patmjvaf*), 
which,  of  course,  became  a  term  of  mockery  and 
contempt.  During  the  Saturnalia  the  scourge  was 
deposited  under  the  seal  of  the  master.*  9.  In  the 
contests  of  gladiators,*  two  of  whom  seem  to  be 
represented  on  the  coin  here  introduced.  (Vid. 
woodcut.)    10,  In  the  worship  of  Cybele,  whose 


priests  pretended  to  propitiate  her,  and  excited  the 
compassion  and  reverence  of  the  multitude  by  flog- 
ging themselves  with  scourges  such  as  that  here 
represented,  from  a  bas-relief  of  this  goddess  in  the 
museum  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome.  They  were  strung 
with  tali  (aarpayaXoi)  from  the  feet  of  sheep,7  and 
resembled  the  scourges  employed  to  punish  slaves. 
11.  In  the  hands  of  Bellona  and  the  Furies.1 

FLAMEN,  the  name  for  any  Roman  priest  who 
was  devoted  to  the  service  of  one  particular  god 

(DlTIBQUE  ALUS  ALII   SACEBDOrES,  OMNIBUS   POITTiri- 

cis,  singulis  plamines  sunto'),  and  who  received 
a  distinguishing  epithet  from  the  deity  to  whom  he 
ministered.  (Horum,  sc.  flaminum,  tinguli  cogna- 
mina  habent  ai  eo  deo  quoi  tacra  J 'aeiunt. ,'•)  The  most 
dignified  were  those  attached  to  Diiovis,  Mars,  and 
Quirinus,  the  Flamtn  Dialit,  FUmen  Marlialit,  and 
Flamen  Qumnalu.  The  first  two  are  said  by  Plu- 
tarch" to  have  been  established  by  Romulus ;  but 
the  greater  number  of  authorities  agree  in  referring 
the  institution  of  the  whole  three,  in  common  with 
all  other  matters  connected  with  state  religion,  to 
Noma.1'  The  number  was  eventually  increased  to 
fifteen:"  the  three  original  flamens  were  always 
chosen  from  among  the  patricians,  and  styled  Ma- 
jora  ;'*  the  rest  from  the  plebeians,  with  the  epithet 
Minora."  Two  rude  lines  of  Ennius1'  preserve  the 
names  of  six  of  these,  appointed,  says  the  poet,  bv 
Noma: 

"  Volturnaltm,  Palalualem,  FurinaUm, 
Floralemque,  Falacrem  et  Pomonalem  fecit 

Hie  idem " 

to  which  we  may  add  the  Flamen  Volcanalit"  and 
the  Flamen  Carmentalis.1'  We  find  in  books  of  an- 
tiquities mention  made  of  the  Virbialie,  Laurentiali*, 
Lavinalit,  and  Lucullarit,  whieh  would  complete 
the  list ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  these 
four  were  Roman,  and  not  merely  provincial  priests. 
It  is  generally  stated,  upon  the  authority  of  Aulas 
Gellius,1'  that  the  flamens  were  elected  at  the  Com- 


1.  (Jut,  1.  o.)— S.  (Hor,  Sat,  i,  2,  41.)— 3.  (Feetua,  a.  r. 
Flagraiores.)— 4.  (Philemon,  p.  415,  ed.  Main.— Ariatoph,  Ran, 
50».— Eqnit,  1223.— Lra.,  1242.—"  Maatigia :"  Plantna,  paaaim. 
—Tar,  Adelph,  T,  2,  6.)— 5.  (Mart.,  xir,  79.)— 8.  (Tertoll, 
ApoU,  21.)— 7.  (Apnl,  Met,  riii.)— 8.  (Virg,  -En,  Ti.,  570— 
"Sanguineonagello:"  riii,  703.— Val.  Flaoc,  1.  c.)— 9.  (Cie, 
Da  Las,  »•,  8.)  —  10.  (Varro,  Da  Ling.  Lai,  r,  84.)  —  11. 
(Num.,  7.)— 13.  (Lir,  i,  20.— Dionra,  ii,  84,  *c.)— 13.  (Feat, 
a.  r.  "  Maxima)  dignationia.") — 14.  (Gains,  i,  112.) — 15.  (Feat, 
a.  r.  "  Majoraa  Flaminee.")— 16.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat,rii,  44.) 
—17.  ( Varro,  De  Ling  Lat,  r,  84.)— 18.  (Cic,  Brat,  M  )— 10 
<xr,  ».) 
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via  Curiata,  and  this  was  doubtless  the  case  in  the 
earlier  times ;  bat,  upon  examining  the  passage  in 
question,  it  will  bo  seen  that  the  grammarian  speaks 
of  their  induction  into  office  only,  and  therefore  we 
may  conclude  that  subsequently  to  the  passing  of 
the  Lex  Domitia  they  were  chosen  in  the  Comitia 
Tributa,  especially  since  so  many  of  them  were 
plebeians.  After  being  nominated  by  the  people, 
they  were  received  (capli)  and  installed  (inaugura- 
bantur)  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus,1  to  whose  author- 
ity they  were  at  all  limes  subject.' 

The  office  was  understood  to  last  for  life ;  but  a 
flamen  might  be  compelled  to  resign  (fiaminio  abire) 
for  a  breach  of  duty,  or  even  on  account  of  the  oc- 
currence of  an  ill-omened  accident  while  dischar- 
ging his  functions.* 

Their  characteristic  dress  was  the  apex  (vid. 
Apcx),  the  Utna  (vid.  Lxhjl),  and  a  laurel  wreath. 
The  name,  according  to  Varro  and  Festus,  was  de- 
rived from  the  band  of  white  wool  (filum,  filamen, 
flamen)  which  was  wrapped  round  the  apex,  and 
which  they  wore,  without  the  apex,  when  the  heat 
was  oppressive.*  This  etymology  is  more  reason- 
able than  the  transformation  of  pilcamincs  (from  pi- 
lau) into  flaminet.*  The  most  distinguished  of  all 
the  flamens  was  the  Dialis ;  the  lowest  in  rank  the 
Pomonalit.* 

The  former  enjoyed  many  peculiar  honours. 
When  a  vacancy  occurred,  three  persons  of  patri- 
cian descent,  whose  parents  had  been  married  ac- 
cording to  the  ceremonies  of  confarreatio  (vid.  Mar- 
riage), were  nominated  by  the  Comitia,  one  of 
whom  was  selected  (captus),  and  consecrated  (in- 
auguraiatur)  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus.'  From 
that  time  forward  he  was  emancipated  from  the 
control  of  his  father,  and  became  sui  juris.*  He 
alone,  of  all  priests,  wore  the  aibogaknu  (vid.  Albos 
Galirus')  ;  he  had  a  right  to  a  lielor,1*  to  the  toga 
Vtelezta,  the  sella  curulis,  and  to  a  seat  in  the  sen- 
ate in  virtue  of  his  office.  This  last  privilege,  after 
having  been  suffered  to  fall  into  disuse  for  a  long 
lieriod,  was  asserted  by  C.  Valerius  Flaccus  (B.C. 
809),  and  the  claim  allowed,  more,  however,  says 
Livy,  in  deference  to  his  high  personal  character 
than  from  a  conviction  of  the  justice  of  the  de- 
mand." The  Rex  Sacrifieulut  alone  was  entitled  to 
recline  above  him  at  a  banquet :  if  one  In  bonds 
took  refuge  in  his  house,  the  chains  were  immedi- 
ately struck  off,  and  conveyed  through  the  impluvium 
to  the  roof,  and  thence  cast  down  into  the  street :" 
if  a  criminal  on  his  way  to  punishment  met  him, 
and  fell  suppliant  at  his  feet,  he  was  respited  for 
that  day ;"  usages  which  remind  us  of  the  right  of 
sanctuary  attached  to  the  persons  and  dwellings  of 
the  papal  cardinals. 

To  counterbalance  these  high  honours,  the  Dialis 
was  subjected  to  a  multitude  of  restrictions  and 
privations,  a  long  catalogue  of  which  has  been  com- 
piled by  Aulus  Gellius"  from  the  works  of  Fabius 
Pictor  and  Masurius  Sabinus,  while  Plutarch,  in  his 
Roman  Questions,  endeavours  to  explain  their  im- 
port.   Among  these  were  the  following  : 

It  was  unlawful  for  him  to  be  out  of  the  city  for 
a  single  night ;"  a  regulation  which  seems  to  have 
been  modified  by  Augustus,  in  so  far  that  an  ab- 
sence of  two  nights  was  permitted ;"  and  he  was 
forbidden  to  sleep  out  of  his  own  bed  for  three  nights 
consecutively.    Thus  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 


1.  (Lir,  xxrii,  8.— Id.,  nil.,  38.— Val.  Mm.,  VI.,  ix,  $.)—«. 
(Lir.,  Epi-_.  xix.— Id.,  xxxrii,  Jl.— Val.  Max,  I,  i.,  *.)—*. 
(Val.  Max.,  I.,  i.,  4.)— 4.  (Serr.  ad  Virg.,  .En.,  viii.,  664.)— 5. 
(Plutan^,  Nam.,  7.) — 6.  (Feitui,  l.  v.  Maxima  dignalumis.}— 
7.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  ir,  16.— Lir,  xxrii,  8.)— 8.  (Gaiui,  i.,  130.— 
Ulpian,  Fcag.,  ix,  S.— Tacit.,  Ann., ir,  10.)— 0.  (Vaito  ap.  Gell, 
x,  15.)— 10..  (Hut.,  Q.  R.,  p.  no,  .J.  ifeiske.)— 11.  (Lir.,  xxrii., 
8.—  Compare  i    ».)— IS.  (Aul.  Coll.,  x.,  IS.)— 13.  (Aul.  Gall, 

■?:'1i-"ot"* *••!>•  1M)-1*.  (x,  ».)-».  (Lir,  r,  42.)— 
I*  (Tacit.,  Ann,  iii.SS,  71) 
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undertake  the  government  of  a  province.  He  might 
not  mount  upon  horseback,  nor  even  touch  a  none, 
nor  look  upon  an  army  marshalled  without  the  po- 
mcerium,  and  hence  was  seldom  elected  to  the  con- 
sulship. Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  originally  he 
was  altogether  precluded  from  seeking  or  accepting 
any  civil  magistracy  ;l  but  this  last  prohibition  war 
certainly  not  enforced  in  later  times.  The  object 
of  the  above  rules  was  manifestly  to  make  him  lit- 
erally Jori  adtiduum  sacerdotem ;  to  compel  constant 
attention  to  the  duties  of  the  priesthood ;  to  leave 
him  in  a  great  measure  without  any  temptation  to 
neglect  them.  The  origin  of  the  superstitions  which 
we  shall  next  enumerate  is  not  so  clear,  but  the  cu- 
rious will  find  abundance  of  speculation  in  Plu- 
tarch,* Festus,'  and  Pliny.*  He  was  not  allowed 
to  swear  an  oath,  nor  to  wear  a  ring  "  niti  pervio  et 
auto,"  that  is,  as  they  explain  it,  unless  plain  and 
without  stones  ;*  nor  to  strip  himself  naked  in  the 
open  air,  nor  to  go  out  without  his  proper  headdress, 
nor  to  have  a  knot  in  any  part  of  his  attire,  nor  to 
walk  along  a  path  overcanopied  by  vines.  He  might 
not  touch  flour,  nor  leaven,  nor  leavened  bread,  nor 
a  dead  body;  be  might  not  enter  a  outturn  (vid. 
Burro*),  bat  was  not  prevented  from  attending  a 
funeral.  He  was  forbidden  either  to  touch  or  to 
name  a  dog,  a  she-goat,  ivy,  beans,  or  raw  flesh. 
None  but  a  free  man  might  cut  his  hair ;  the  clip- 
pings of  which,  together  with  the  parings  of  his 
nails,  were  buried  beneath  a  falix  arbor.  No  one 
might  Bleep  in  his  bed,  the  legs  of  which  were 
smeared  with  fine  clay ;  and  it  was  unlawful  to 
place  a  box  containing  sacrificial  cakes  in  contact 
with  the  bedstead. 

Flaminica  was  the  name  given  to  the  wife  of  the 
dialis.  He  was  required  to  wed  a  virgin  according 
to  the  ceremonies  of  confarreatio,  which  regulation 
also  applied  to  the  two  other  flamines  majores ;' 
and  he  could  not  marry  a  second  time.  Hence, 
since  her  assistance  was  essential  in  the  perform- 
ance of  certain  ordinances,  a  divorce  was  not  per- 
mitted, and  if  she  died  the  dialis  was  obliged  to  re- 
sign. The  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  flaminica 
were  similar  to  those  by  which  her  husband  was 
fettered.7  Her  dress  consisted  of  a  dyed  robe  (ve- 
nenato  operilur);  her  hair  was  plaited  up  with  a 
purple  band  in  a  conical  form  (tutulum) ;  and  she 
wore  a  small  square  cloak  with  a  border  va),  to 
which  was  attached  a  slip  cut  from  ajclx  arbor.* 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  the  rica  real(v  was ; 
whether  a  short  cloak,  as  appears  most  probable,  or 
a  napkin  thrown  over  the  head.  She  was  prohibit- 
ed from  mounting  a  staircase  consisting  of  more 
than  three  steps  (the  text  of  Aulus  Gellius  is  uncer- 
tain, but  the  object  must  have  been  to  prevent 
her  ankles  from  being  seen) ;  and  when  she  went 
to  the  argei  (vid.  Aboei),  she  neither  combed  nor 
arranged  her  hair.  On  each  of  the  nundinse  a  ram 
was  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  in  the  regia  by  the  flamin- 
ica.* 

After  the  death  of  the  flamen  Merula,  who  was 
chosen  consul  suffectus  on  the  expulsion  of  Cinna," 
and  who,  upon  the  restoration  of  the  Marian  faction, 
shed  his  own  blood  in  the  sanctuary  (B.C.  87),  calling 
down  curses  on  his  enemies  with  his  dying  breath." 
the  priesthood  remained  vacant  until  the  consecra- 
tion of  Servius  Maluginensis  (B.C.  11)  by  Augustus, 
then  Pontifex  Maximus.  Julius  Caesar  had,  indeed, 
been  nominated  in  his  17th  year,  but  was  never  in- 
stalled ;  and  during  the  whole  of  the  above  period, 


1.  (Pint,  Q.  R,  p.  16».)-2.  (Q.  R,  p.  114, 118,  104-170.)- 
1.  (  a.  r.  Edera  and  Eono.)— 4.  (II.  N.,  xriii.,  30.— lb.,  xxviii, 
40.)— 5.  (Kiiehmann,  Da  Annulis,  p.  14.)— 6.  (Sarr.  ad  Virg, 
.En,  ir,  104,374.— Gaiua,  i,  112.1—7.  (Aul.  GeU,  x,  «.)-8 
(Feat,  a.  r.  Tutulom,  Rica.  —  Varto,  De  Ling.  Lat,  rti,  44.) 
—9.  (Macrob,  i,  16.)— 10.  (VaUaioa,  ii,  20.— Val.  Max,  IX. 
xii,  ».)—!!.  (VeUeina,  ii,  22.) 
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me  duties  of  the  office  were  discharged  by  the  Pon- 
tifex  Maxirnus.1 

The  municipal  towns  also  had  their  flamens. 
Thus  the  celebrated  affray  between  Milo  and  Clo- 
dius  took  place  while  the  former  was  on  his  way  to 
Lanuvium,  of  which  he  was  then  dictator,  to  de- 
clare the  election  of  a  flamen  (adflaminem  proden- 
ium).  After  the  deification  of  the  emperors,  fla- 
mens were  appointed  to  superintend  their  worship 
in  Rome  and  in  all  the  provinces ;  and  we  find  con- 
stantly in  inscriptions  such  titles  aa  Flamen  Aogus- 
talis  ;  Fuiin  Tiberii  Gssaris  ;  Flamen  D.  Ju- 
lii,  &c,  and  sometimes  Flamen  Divoium  Omnium 
'sc.  imperatorum). 

Flaminia,  according  to  Festus  and  Aulus  Gel- 
ling," was  the  house  of  the  Flamen  Dialis,  from 
which  it  was  unlawful  to  carry  out  fire  except  for 
sacred  purposes. 

Flaminia,  according  to  Festus,  was  also  a  name 
given  to  a  little  priestess  (sacerdotula),  who  assisted 
the  flaminica.  in  her  duties. 


COIN  OP  FLAMEN   MABTUL1S.* 

FLAMMEUM.     {Vid.  Marriaqb.) 

FLORA'LIA,  or  Florales  Ludi,  a  festival  which 
was  celebrated  at  Rome  in  honour  of  Flora  or  Chlo- 
ris.  It  was  solemnized  during  five  days,  beginning 
on  the  88th  of  April  and  ending  on  the  2d  of  May.* 
It  was  said  to  have  been  instituted  at  Rome  in  338 
B.C.,  at  the  command  of  an  oracle  in  the  Sibylline 
Books,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  the  god- 
dess the  protection  of  the  blossoms  (ut  omnia  bene 
defloretcerent').  Some  time  after  its  institution  at 
Rome  its  celebration  was  discontinued ;  but  in  the 
consulship  of  L.  Postumius  Albinus  and  M.  Popil- 
ius  Lsnas  (173  B.C.),  it  was  restored,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  senate,  by  the  aedile  C.  Servilius,'  as 
the  blossoms  in  that  year  had  severely  suffered  from 
*inds,  hail,  and  rain.  The  celebration  was,  as 
uual,  conducted  by  the  sediles,'  and  was  carried 
on  with  excessive  merriment,  drinking,  and  lasciv- 
ious games.*  From  Valerius  Maximus  we  learn  that 
theatrical  and  mimic  representations  formed  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  various  amusements,  and  that  it 
was  customary  for  the  assembled  people  on  this  oc- 
casion to  demand  the  female  actors  to  appear  naked 
upon  the  stage,  and  to  amuse  the  multitude  with 
their  indecent  gestures  and  dances.  This  indecen- 
cy is  probably  the  only  ground  on  which  the  absurd 
story  of  its  origin,  related  by  Lactantius,*  is  found- 
ed. Similar  festivals,  chiefly  in  spring  and  autumn, 
are  in  southern  countries  seasons  for  rejoicing,  and, 
as  it  were,  called  forth  by  the  season  of  the  year 
itself,  without  any  distinct  connexion  with  any  par- 
ticular divinity  ;  they  are  to  this  day  very  popular  in 
Italy,1*  and  in  ancient  times  we  find  them  celebrated 
from  the  southern  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Ita- 


1.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  c.  1)  compared  with  Velleioe,  ii.,  43,  and  the 
eommentatore.  See  alio  Saet.,  Octar.,  31.— Dion  Can.,  lir.,  38 
—Tacit.,  Ann.,  Hi.,  96.  The  hurt-quoted  hiatorian,  if  the  text 
be  correct,  etatea  that  the  interruption  luted  for  78  reari  only. 
— «.  (I.,  IS.)— 3.  (See  Spanheim,  Do  Pnaat.  et  Uiu  Nnniin-  L 
p.  83.)— I.  (Orid,  Faat.,  r.,  185— Plin.,  H.  N,  xriii,  ».)— 5. 
Flin.,1.  e.— Compere  Velleioe,  i.,  14.— Varro,  Do  Re  Rnat.,  i., 
l.r— *.  (EekheU  Be  Nam.  Vet.,».,  p.  308.— Compare  Grid,  Fait., 
».,  J5»,  *c>— 7.  (Cie.  in  Verr.,  t.,  14.— Val.  Max.,  ii.,  10,  8.— 
Eckhel,  1.  e.)— 8.  (Martial,  I.,  3.— Senec.  Epiet,  ««.)—».  (U- 
ait„  u,10.)-10.  (Voaa.  ad  Virf.,  Geor*,  ii.,  388.) 


ly.1  {Vid.  Anthesphoria.)  The  Floralia  w,sre  an 
ginally  festivals  of  the  country  people,  which  were 
afterward,  in  Italy  as  in  Greece,  introduced  into  the 
towns,  where  they  naturally  assumed  a  more  dis- 
solute and  licentious  character,  while  the  country 
people  continued  to  celebrate  them  in  their  old  and 
merry,  but  innocent  manner.  And  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  such  festivals  did  not  become  connected 
with  the  worship  of  any  particular  deity  until  a  com- 
paratively late  period.*  This  would  account  for  the 
late  introduction  of  the  Floralia  at  Rome,  as  well 
as  for  the  manner  in  which  we  find  them  celebra- 
ted there.* 

FOCA'LE,  a  covering  for  the  ears  and  neck, 
made  of  wool,  and  worn  by  infirm  and  delicate  per 
sons.* 

FOCUS,  dim.  FO'CULUS  {iaria  :  hxdpa,  iaxa- 
pi'r,  dim.  kaxdpiov),  a  fireplace,  a  hearth,  a  brazier. 
The  fireplace,  considered  as  the  highest  member 
of  an  altar,  is  described  under  Ara,  p.  77.  Used  by 
itself,  it  possessed  the  same  sacred  character,  being, 
among  the  Romans,  dedicated  to  the  Lares  of  each 
family.*  It  was,  nevertheless,  made  subservient  to 
all  the  requirements  of  ordinary  life.'  It  was  some- 
times constructed  of  stone  or  brick,  in  which  case 
it  was  elevated  only  a  few  inches  above  the  ground, 
and  remained  on  the  same  spot;  but  it  was  also 
frequently  made  of  bronze,  and  it  was  then  various- 
ly ornamented,  and  was  carried  continually  from 
place  to  place.  This  movable  hearth  or  brazier 
was  properly  called  foculu*  and  taxupa.  One  is 
shown  at  p.  148.  Another,  found  at  Crere  in  Etru- 
ria,  and  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  is  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  woodcut. 


In  Aristophanes7  persons  are  told  "to  bring  m 
brazier  and  the  fan."  {Vid.  Flabellum.)  When  a 
brazier  was  brought  to  Alexander  the  Great,  scant- 
ily supplied  with  fuel  in  very  cold  weather,  he 
requested  to  have  either  wood  or  frankincense,  giv- 
ing his  host  the  option  of  treating  him  either  as  a 
man  or  a.  god.*  In  the  time  of  the  Roman  emper- 
ors, the  brazier  of  burning  charcoal  was  sometimes 
brought  to  table  with  the  meat  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  it  hot,  so  that,  as  Seneca  says,  the  kitchen 
accompanied  the  dinner. 

•  In  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  veneration 
with  which  the  domestic  fireplace  was  regarded, 
we  find  that  the  exercise  of  hospitality  was  at  the 
same  time  an  act  of  religious  worship.  Thus  the 
roasting  of  a  hog  in  the  cottage  of  the  swineherd 
in  the  Odyssey'  is  described  as  a  sacrifice.  To 
swear  "  by  the  royal  hearth"  was  the  most  sacred 
oath  among  the  Scythians."1  Suppliants,  strangers, 
all  who  sought  for  mercy  and  favour,  had  recourse 
to  the  domestic  hearth  as  to  an  altar."  The  phrase 


1.  (Compare  Juatm,  xliii.,  4.) — 9.  (Bnttman,  Mrtbologna,  ii., 
p.  54.)— 3.  (Spanheim,  De  Prat,  et  Uau  Nunviam.,  ii.,  p.  143, 
dec)  — 4.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  ii.,  3,  835.— Sen.,  Qu.  Nat.,  IT.,  13.- 
Qnintil,  xi.,  3, 144.— Mart.,  1, ISl.— Id.,  xit.,  143.)— ».  (Plant., 
Aul.,  ii.,  8,  18.— Cato,  De  Re  Hurt.,  IS.— Orid,  Faat.,  ii.,  58», 
oil.— lb.,  iii,  4S3.— Jut,  xii,  85-45.)— 0.  (Hor.,  Epod,  ii.,  43. 
—Epiat.,  i,  5,  7.— Ovid,  Met.,  Tlii.,  873.— Sen..  De  Com.  ad 
Alb.,  1.)— 7.  (Acharn.,  888.)— 8.  (Pint.,  Apoph.  Reg;,  toI.  i.,  n 
717,  ed.  WTtten.— Diod.  Sic,  xriii.,  81.— Polyem,  Strut,  iv.,  rt 
—Id.  ib.,  Tiii.,  32.— Cato,  De  Re  Ruat.,  11.— Virx,  Ma.,  xii.. 
118,  385.— Serriua  ad  11.— Cic,  Pro  Dom.,  47.— Tertull.,  Afol. 
».)—•.  (xir.,  418-438.)— 10.  (Herod.,  it.,  68.)— 11.  (Horn.,  CM 
rii.,  153-189.— ApolL  Rhud.,  It,  803.) 
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FCEDERATiE  CHITATES. 


FOLLIS. 


"  pro  aiis  ct  focis"  was  used  to  express  attachment 
to  all  that  was  most  dear  and  venerable.1 

Among  the  Romans  the  focus  was  placed  in  the 
Atrium,  which,  in  primitive  times,  was  their  kitch- 
en and  dining-room.*  There  it  remained,  as  we 
see  in  numerous  examples  at  Pompeii,  even  after 
the  progress  of  refinement  had  led  to  the  use  of  an- 
other part  of  the  house  for  culinary  purposes.  On 
festivals  the  housewife  decorated  the  hearth  with 
garlands  ;*  a  woollen  fillet  was  sometimes  added.4 
In  farmhouses,  the  servants,  who  were  often  very 
numerous,  were  always  disposed  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  their  meals  around  the  hearth.* 

The  focus,  though  commonly  square,  admitted  of 
a  great  variety  of  forms  and  ornaments.  At  Pharte, 
in  Achaia,  a  marble  hearth  was  placed  before  a 
statue  of  Mercury  in  the  Forum,  having  bronze 
lamps  fastened  to  it  with  lead.'  To  adapt  the  focus 
to  culinary  purposes,  a  gridiron,  supported  by  four 
feet,  was  placed  over  the  fire,  so  as  to  hold  pots 
and  pans  as  well  as  steaks,  chops,  and  other  pieces 
of  meat  which  were  to  be  roasted.'  Some  of  the 
braziers  found  at  Pompeii  also  include  contrivances 
for  boiling  water. 

FCEDERATjE    CIVITATES,    FCEDERATI, 
SO'CII.    In  the  seventh  century  of  Rome  these 
names  expressed  those  Italian  states  which  were 
connected  with  Rome  by  a  treaty  (fadus).    These 
names  did  not  include  Roman  colonies  or  Latin 
colonies,  or  any  place  which  bad  obtained  the  Ro- 
man civitas.    Among  the  fcederati  were  the  Latini, 
who  were  the  most  nearly  related  to  the  Romans, 
and  were  designated  by  this  distinctive  name ;  the 
rest  of  the  fcederati  were  comprised  under  the  col- 
lective name  of  Socii  or  Fcederati.    They  were  in- 
dependent states,  yet  under  a  general  liability  to 
furnish  a  contingent  to  the  Roman  army.    Thus 
they  contributed  to  increase  the  power  of  Rome, 
but  they  had  not  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens. 
The  relations  of  any  particular  federate  state  to 
Rome  might  have  some  peculiarities,  but  the  gen- 
eral relation  was  that  expressed  above ;  a  kind  of 
condition,  inconsistent  with  the  sovereignty  of  the 
federates,  and  the  first  stage  towards  unconditional 
submission.    The  discontent  among  the  fcederati, 
and  their  claims  to  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of 
Roman  citizens,  led  to  the  Social  War.    The  Julia 
lex  (B.C.  90)  gave  the  civitas  to  the  Socii  and 
Latini ;  and  a  lex  of  the  following  year  contained, 
among  other  provisions,  one  for  the  admission  to 
the  Roman  civitas  of  those  peregrini  who  were 
entered  on  the  lists  of  the  citizens  of  federate  states, 
and  who  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  lex. 
(Vid.  Civitas.)    It  appears,  however,  that  this  lex 
Julia,  and  probably  also  the  lex  of  the  following 
year,  contained  a  condition  that  Vie  federate  state 
should  consent  to  accept  what  the  leges  offered, 
or,  as  it  was  technically  expressed,  "  populus  fundus 
fleret."*    Those  who  did  not  become  fundi  populi 
did  not  obtain  the  civitas.    Balbus,  the  client  of 
Cicero,  was  a  citizen  of  Gades,  a  federate  town  in 
Spain.    Pompey  had  conferred  the  Roman  civitas 
on  Balbus,  by  virtue  of  certain  powers  given  to  him 
by  a  lex.    It  was  objected  to  Balbus  that  he  could 
not  have  the  civitas,  unless  the  state  to  which  he 
belonged,  "  fundus  factus  esset  ;"   which  was  a 
complete  misapprehension,  for  the  term  fundus,  in 
this  sense,  applied  to  a  whole  state  or  community, 
whether  federate  or  other  free  state,  which  accept- 

1.  (CiO;,  D.  Nat.  Deor.,  iii.,  40.— Flor,  iii.,  1*.)— i.  (Vir*., 
*»;•  i..72».— Senrina,  ad  loc.)— S.  (Cato,  D«  Re  Rnat.,  143.— 
Orid,  Tnet.  t.,  S,  10.)— 4.  (Propert.,  ir.,  «,  l-«.)— 5.  (Hot., 
Epod.,  u.,  M.— CoL,  De  Ra  Roat.,  xi.,  1.)— 8.  (Paua.,  to.,  SB,  i 
».)— 7.  ("  Craticula:"  Mart.,  xir,  821.— Apia,  yiii.,  «.— Trnxf- 

2T  (35  tffffibi  "IT"-  *■"- "-  S1S~UK**-  *d  l0O-> 
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ed  what  was  offered,  and  not  to  an  individual  ot 
such  state  or  community  who  might  accept  the 
Roman  civitas  without  asking  the  consent  of  his 
fellow-citizens  at  home,  or  without  all  of  them  re 
ceiving  the  game  privilege  that  was  offered  to  him 
self.  The  people  of  a  state  which  had  accepted  the 
Roman  civitas  (fundus  factus  at)  were  called,  in 
reference  to  their  condition  after  such  acceptance, 
"fundani."  This  word  only  occurs  in  the  Latin 
inscription  (the  lex  Romana)  of  the  tablet  of  Her- 
aclea, 1.  85,  and  proves  that  the  inscription  is 
posterior  to  the  lex  Julia  de  Civitate.  It  has,  in- 
deed, been  supposed  that  the  word  may  refer  to  the 
acceptance  by  the  state  of  Heraclea  of  this  lex 
which  is  on  the  tablet ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  refers  to  the  prior  lex  which  gave  the  civitas. 
(Vid.  Fundus.) 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
two  leges  above  mentioned  could  only  refer  to  the 
federate  states  and  the  few  old  Latin  states.  The 
Latins;  colonise  also  received  the  civitas  by  the 
Julia  lex ;  but,  as  they  were  under  the  sovereignty 
of  Rome,  their  consent  to  the  provisions  of  this  lex 
was  not  required. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Julia  lex,  it  was  not 
unusual  for  the  Socii  and  Latini  to  adopt  Roman 
leges  into  their  own  system,  as  examples  of  which 
Cicero  mentions  the  lex  Furia  de  Testamentis  and 
the  lex  Voconia  de  Mulierum  Hereditatibus ;  and 
he  adds  that  there  were  other  instances.1  In  such 
cases,  the  state  which  adopted  a  Roman  lex  war 
said  "  in  earn  legem  fundus  fieri."  It  hardly  needs 
remark,  that  the  state  which  adopted  a  Roman  lex 
did  not  thereby  obtain  for  its  citizens  any  privi- 
leges with  respect  to  the  Roman  state :  the  feder- 
ate state  merely  adopted  the  provisions  of  the 
Roman  lex  as  being  applicable  to  its  own  circum- 
stances. 

An  apparent  difficulty  is  caused  by  the  undoubted 
fact  that  the  provisions  of  the  lex  Julia  required 
that  the  states  which  wished  to  avail  themselves  of 
its  benefits  should  consent  to  accept  them.  As  the 
federate  states  commenced  the  war  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  civitas,  it  may  be  asked,  why  was  it  given 
to  them  on  the  condition  of  becoming  *'  fundus !" 
In  addition  to  the  reasons  for  such  condition,  which 
are  suggested  by  Savigny,  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  lex  only  expressed  in  terms  what  woald  neces- 
sarily have  been  implied  if  it  had  not  bees  express- 
ed :  a  federate  state  must  of  necessity  declare  by  a 
public  act  its  consent  to  accept  such  a  proposal  as 
was  contained  in  the  lex  Julia.  It  appears  from 
the  cases  of  Heraclea  and  Naples,  that  the  citizens 
of  a  federate  state  were  not  in  all  cases  unanimous 
in  changing  their  former  alliance  with  Rome  into 
an  incorporation  with  the  Roman  state.     (Vid. 

ClVITAi.) 

There  were  federate  cities  beyond  the  limits  of 
Italy,  as  shown  by  the  example  of  Gades :  Sagtm- 
tum  and  Massilia  also  are  enumerated  among  such 
cities.* 

♦FCENUM  GRjECDM,  Fenugreek.  (Vid.  T«uv 
and  Bucbras.) 

FCENUS.    (Vid.  Intebest  or  Mowr.) 

FOLLIS,  dim.  FOLLI'CULUS,  an  inflated  ball 
of  leather,  perhaps  originally  the  skin  of  a  quadru- 
ped filled  with  air:  Martial*  calls  it  "Jight  as  a 
feather."  Boys  and  old  men,  among  the  Romans, 
threw  it  from  one  to  another  with  their  arms  and 
hands,  as  a  gentle  exercise  of  the  body,  unattended 
with  dangers.4  The  Emperor  Augustus*  became 
fond  of  the  exercise  as  he  grew  old. 


1.  (Pro  Balbo,  o.  a>— 1.  (Sarignr,  VoUaechluaa  dar  Tafel  roa 
Heraclea,  Zeitackrift,  Ac,  toI.  ix.  -Maxocchi,  Tab.  Bene,  p. 
4M.)  — ».  (ir,l».)-4.  (Mart,  Tit,  31.—  ii,  xit_  44,  47.- 
Atben.,  1.,  t*.>-4.  (Sneton^  Ootaw,  8JJ 
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FORFEX 


FORMA. 


Boxers  practised  upon  an  inflated  skin  hung  up 
fur  the  purpose  ( follis  pugilatorius1). 

The  term  follis  is  also  applied  to  a  leather  purse 
or  bag  ;*  and  the  diminutive  foUictilus  to  the  swol- 
len capsule  of  a  plant,  the  husk  of  a  seed,  or  any- 
thing of  similar  appearance.' 

Two  inflated  skins  (tvo  Qvoai  ;*  funvpa  ;•  Trpr/o-Tr/- 
per*),  constituting  a  pair  of  bellows,  and  having  valves 
adjusted  to  the  natural  apertures  at  one  part  for  ad- 
mitting the  air,  and  a  pipe  inserted  into  another 
part  for  its  emission,  were  an  essential  piece  of  fur- 
.  niture  in  every  forge  and  foundry.'  Among  the 
Egyptians,  the  two  bellows  were  blown  by  a  man 
who  stood  with  his  right  and  left  foot  pressing  upon 
each  alternately,  and  who  drew  each  upward  by 
means  of  a  cord,  so  as  to  fill  it  with  air  again  as 
soon  as  the  weight  of  his  body  was  taken  away 
from  it.*  According  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
work  to  be  done,  the  bellows  were  made  of  the  hides 
of  oxen  (taurinis  follibus*),  or  of  goats  (hircinis")  and 
other  smaller  animals.  The  nozzle  of  the  bellows 
was  called  iutpofioiov  or  {utpoord/uov.11  In  bellows 
made  after  the  fashion  of  those  exhibited  in  the 
lamp  here  introduced  from  Bartoli,1*  we  may  ima- 
gine the  skin  to  have  been  placed  between  the  two 
boards,  so  as  to  produce  a  machine  like  that  which 
wo  now  commonly  employ. 


FORCEPS  (itvpuypa).  Tongs  or  Pincers ;  an  in- 
strument invented,  as  the  etymology  indicates,  for 
taking  hold  of  what  is  hot  (forvum"),  used  by  smiths, 
and  therefore  attributed  to  Vulcan  and  the  Cyclo- 
nes.'*   (Vid.  Incus,  Malleus.) 

A  forceps  of  an  appropriate  form  (biovraypa)  was 
employed  for  drawing  teeth,"  and  another  to  extract 
from  the  wounded  the  heads  of  arrows  and  other 
missiles  (aptiiodripa1').  Pincers  were  used  from  the 
earliest  times  by  tyrants  as  an  instrument  of  tor- 
ture." The  term  xapicivoc,  which  properly  meant  a 
crab,  was  applied  metaphorically  to  pincers,  on  ac- 
count of  the  similarity  of  this  instrument  to  the 
claw  of  the  crab.1* 

FORES.    (Vid.  House.) 

FORFEX,  dim.  FORFICULA  (Y-aJU'r,  dim.  faXi- 
diov'f.  Shears,"  used,  1.  in  shearing  sheep,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  is  taken 
from  a  carnelian  in  the  Stosch  collection  of  antique 
gems  at  Berlin  ;  2.  in  cutting  hair  ;*°  3.  in  clipping 


1.  (Plant.,  Rail.,  iii.,  4,  IB.)— ».  (Plant.,  AnL,  ii.,  4,  S3.— Jut, 
trr,  181.)  —  1.  (Sun.,  Nat.  Qaist,  v.,  18.— Tertnll,  De  Res. 
Carn,  59.)— 4.  (Herod.,  i.,  08.)— 9.  (Ephori  Frajr,  p.  188  )  -«. 
lApoU.  Rhod..  it.,  783,  777.)— 7.  (11.,  xTiii,  373-470  — Virg, 
An.,  riii.,  440.) — 8.  (Wilkinson1*  Manners  and  Customs,  iii ,  p. 
atS.)— 9.  (Vita;.,  Georg,  W,  171.)— 10.  (Hot.,  Snt.,  I.,  4,  19.)— 
II.  (Thacrd,  it.,  100.— Eustalh.  in  II.,  xriii.,  470.)— IS.  (Ant. 
Lucerne,  in.,  SI.)  -13.  (Featus,  ■■  t.— Serrins  ad  Virg.,  Georg., 
it,  175.— .Kb,  Tiii.,  4S3.— lb.,  iii.,  404.)— 14.  (Virg,  11.  cc.— 
Hean,  IL,  xriii.,  477.— Od.,  iii.,  434.— Callim.  m  Del.,  144.— 
u  Forcipe  curra :"  Orid,  Met.,  xii.,  S77.) — 13.  (Lncil.,  Sat.,  xix.) 
— 16.  (Virg.,  Mn.,  xii,  404.— Serrins,  ad  loc)— 17.  (Orid,  Met., 
tL,  SST.— Synes.,  Epist,  48.— KawriVoif  ciitifxnt :  Diod.  Sic, 
ia,71.)— 18.  (Enatath.  m  Horn,  1.  c—Brnnck,  Anal,  ii,  31ft. 
—Fun,  H.  N,  ix..  51.)— 10.  (Serr.  ia  Virg,  Ma.,  Tiii,  453.)— 
*9.  (Banp,  Oraat,  9M.— Sehol.  in  km.— Bronck,  Anal,  iii,  9. 
-Vint,  Calal,  Tii,  9.—"  Form  bideatt  :*»  Ciris,  213.) 
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hedges,  myrtles,  and  other  shrubs  (ijtaXiaToi  /tvftu- 
vuvec*) ;  4.  in  clearing  bad  grapes  from  the  bunch.* 

In  military  manoeuvres  the  forfex  was  a  tenaille, 
i.  e.,  a  body  of  troops  arranged  in  the  form  of  an 
acute  angle,  so  as  to  receive  and  overcome  the  op- 
posite body,  called  a  Cuheus.* 

In  architecture  the  term  faXtc  denoted  a  con- 
struction which  was  probably  the  origin  of  the  arch.* 
consisting  of  two  stones  leaning  against  each  other 
so  as  to  form  an  acute  angle  overhead,  as  is  seen 
in  the  entrance  to  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops  and  in  the 
ruins  of  Mycenae,  and  gradually  brought  nearer  to 
the  forms  which  we  now  employ.  (See  woodcut. 
p.  85.)* 

The  same  terms  were  also  metaphorically  ap- 
plied to  the  mandibles  of  insects,  which  are  like 
minute  shears,  and  to  the  claws  of  Crustacea  (faZi- 
iioToftoi'). 

FORI.    (Fid.  Na vis.) 

FORMA,  dim.  FORMULA,  second  Urn.  FOR- 
MELLA  (Tvirof ),  a  Pattern,  a  Mould ;  any  contri- 
vance adapted  to  convey  its  own  shape  to  some 
plastic  or  flexible  material,  including  moulds  for 
making,  1.  pottery  (vid.  Fictile).  8.  Pastry  (for- 
nulla').  Some  of  these,  made  of  bronze,  have  been 
found  at  Pompeii.  3.  Cheese.'  Hence  the  cheeses 
themselves  are  called  formula.'  The  finer  moulds 
for  this  purpose  were  made  of  boxwood  {forma 
buxete).  (Vid. Buxus )  4. Bricks.1*  6. Coins.  These 
moulds  were  made  of  a  kind  of  stone,  which  was 
indestructible  by  heat."  The  mode  of  pouring  into 
them' the  melted  metal  for  casting  the  coins  will  be 
best  understood  from  the  annexed  woodcut,  which 


represents  one  side  of  a  mould,  engraved  by  Serous 
d'Agincourt.1*  Various  moulds  are  engraved  by 
Ficoroni."    6.  Walls  of  the  kind  now  called  pisi, 

1.  (Hieroeles  an.  Stob,  Serai.,  65.)— S.  (Col,  De  Re  Host, 
xii,  43.) — 3.  (Aul.  GeD,  x,  9. — Anrm.  Maroell.,  xsi,  11.) — 4. 
(Maccullooh'i  Wear,  Islands,  i,  p.  MS.— Id.  ib,  iii,  p.  49.)— 5. 
(Flat,  De  Leg,  xii,  p.  S9S,  ed.  Becker.— Diod.  Sic,  ii,  9.— 
Strata,  xri,  1, 5.— Id,  xrii,  1. 4S.— Joeephns.  B.  J,  it,  9, 6.) 
-6.  (Horn,  Bat,  386.— Flia,  H.  N,  ix,  41.— Id.  ib,  xixii,  93.) 
—7.  (Apic,  ix,  13.)— 8.  (Col,  De  Re  Rust,  Tii,  8.)— 9.  (Pal- 
led, De  Re  Roat,  ri,  9.)— 10.  (Palled,  Ti,  IS.) — 11.  (Win,  H. 
N,  ixiTi,  49.)— IS.  (Recneil  de  Fiagmens,  pi  34.)— 13  (Da 
Plnmbeis  Ant.  Nam,  ad  fin.) 
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which  were  buill  in  Africa,  in  Spain,  and  about  Ta- 
rentum  l  7.  The  shoemaker's  last  was  also  call- 
ed forma*  and  tcnnpellium,'  in  Greek  kcMitovc,* 
whence  Galen  says*  that  physicians  who  want  dis- 
crimination in  the  treatment  'of  their  patients  are 
like  shoemakers  who  make  shoes  from  the  same 
last  (hi  KoXimoti)  for  all  their  customers. 

The  spouts  and  channels  of  aqueducts  are  called 
forma,  perhaps  from  their  resemblance  to  some  of 
•ne  moulds  included  in  the  above  enumeration.* 

FO'RMULA.    (Vid.  Actio.) 

FORNAC  A'LIA  was  a  festival  in  honour  of  For 
nax,  the  goddess  of  furnaces,  in  order  that  the  corn 
might  be  properly  baked.7  This  ancient  festival  is 
said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Nnma.'  The  time 
for  its  celebration  was  proclaimed  every  year  by 
the  Curio  Maximus,  who  announced  in  tablets, 
which  were  placed  in  the  Forum,  the  different  part 
which  each  curia  had  to  take  in  the  celebration  of 
the  festival.  Those  persons  who  did  not  know  to 
what  curia  they  belonged,  performed  the  sacred 
rites  on  the  Quirinalia,  called  from  this  circumstance 
the  Stultorum  feria,  which  fell  on  the  last  day  of 
the  Fornacalia.' 

The  Fornacalia  continued  to  be  celebrated  in  the 
time  of  Lactantius.1' 

FORNAX,  dim.  FORNA'CULA  (naftivoc,  dim. 
nofuvwv),  a  Kiln,  a  Furnace.  The  construction  of 
the  kilns  used  for  baking  earthenware  (vid.  Fictile) 
may  be  seen  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  rep- 
resents part  of  a  Roman  pottery  discovered  at  Cas- 
tor, in  Northamptonshire."  The  dome-shaped  roof 
has  been  destroyed,  but  the  flat  circular  floor  on 
which  the  earthenware  was  set  to  be  baked  is  pre- 
served entire.    The  middle  of  this  floor  is  supported 


by  a  thick  column  of  brickwork,  which  is  encircled 
fey  the  oven  (furnut,  nMiavoc).  The  entrance  to  the 
•o*en  ( prafurnium)  is  seen  in  front.  The  lower  part 
■of  a  smelting- furnace,  shaped  like  an  inverted  bell, 
•an4  sunk  into  the  earth,  with  an  opening  and  a  chan- 
nel at  the  bottom  for  the  discharge  of  the  melted 
metal,  has  been  discovered  near  Aries.1*  In  Spain 
these  furnaces  were  raised  to  a  great  height,  in  or- 
«1er  that  the  noxious  fumes  might  be  carried  off.1* 
They  were  also  provided  with  long  flues  (longinqua 
fomuacuniculo1*),  and  with  chambers  (camera)  for 
•he  purpose  of  collecting  more  plentifully  the  oxides 


4.<(Vaero,  D.  Re  Rust,  I.,  14.— Pallid.,  i.,  S4.— "  Parietal 
•srmacai :"  «in.,  H.  N-,  xxxt.,  48.)— 8.  (Hor.,  S»t.,  ii..  3,  100.) 
-*..(Fes»ui,«.  t.)— 4.  (Plata,  Convir.,  p.  404,  ad.  Bekier.)— S. 
(Tfcenp.,  4c.,  16.)— 0.  (Frontin.,  Da  Aqnuduot.,  75,  ISC.)— 7. 
<«»itua,  ••  *-)— 8.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xriii.,  «.)—».  (Orid,  Fasti,  ii., 
M7.— .Vino,  Be  Ling.  Lat.,  ri.,  13,  with  Mailer's  note.— Feetus, 
a.  t,  Quinnalia,  Stnltor.  ferie.)  — 10.  (Lactam.,  I.,  10.)— 11. 
(Artie's  Durobrira,  Lond.,  1888.)— IS.  (Florenooart,  Ober  die 

5#T*!,"S?  *£'  *k™'  P-  *>■>—«*  (Strapo,  iii.,  S,  p.  Ml,  ed. 
*ebJ-J4.  (Pliu,H.  N,  U.,6S.) 
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and  other  matters  by  sublimation.'  Hornet  de- 
scribes a  blast-furnace  with  twenty  crucibles  (xo~ 
avoi*).  Melting-pots  or  crucibles  have  been  (oun<< 
at  Castor,*  and  at  different  places  in  Egypt,  in  fort  J 
and  materia]  very  like  those  which  we  now  en . 
ploy.* 

Furnaces  of  an  appropriate  construction  wen 
erected  for  casting  large  statues  of  bronze,*  and  fa  ■ 
making  lampblack.'     (Vid.  Atramentum.)     Th 
limekiln  (forma  calearia)  is  described  by  Cato.7    O 
the  mode  of  heating  baths,  vid.  p.  151. 

The  early  Romans  recognised,  under  the  name  o 
Fornax  or  Dea  Fornacalia,  a  divinity  who  preside* 
over  ovens  and  furnaces.    (Vid.  Fornacalia.) 

FORNIX,  in  its  primary  sense,  is  synonymoui 
with  Arcds,*  but  more  commonly  implies  an  arched 
vault,  constituting  both  roof  and  ceiling  to  the 
apartment  which  it  encloses.'  It  is  composed  of  a 
semicylindrical  and  oblong  arch  like  the  Camera, 
but  differs  from  it  in  construction,  consisting  entirely 
of  stone  or  brick,  whereas  the  other  was  formed  upon 
a  framework  of  wood,  like  the  skeleton  of  a  ship" 
(vid.  Camera)  ;  both  of  which  methods  appear  to 
have  been  sometimes  united,  as  in  the  roof  of  the 
Tullianum,  described  by  Sallust,"  where  the  ribs  of 
the  Camera  were  strengthened  by  alternate  courses 
of  stone  arches.  "  Tullianum  ....  mumunt  undiqut 
parietet,  atone  insupcr  Camera,  lapidcis  fornictbu* 
vincta."  If  the  stone  chamber  now  seen  at  Rome 
under  the  Mamertine  prisons  was  really  the  Tul- 
lianum, as  commonly  supposed,  it  is  not  construct- 
ed in  the  manner  described,  being  neither  camera- 
turn  nor  fornicatum,  but  consisting  of  a  circular 
dome,  formed  by  projecting  one  course  of  stones 
beyond  the  course  below  it,  like  the  treasury  of 
Atreus  at  Mycenae,  described  at  p.  85.  (Kid.  Ar- 
cus ) 

From  the  roof  alone,  the  same  word  came  to  sig- 
nify the  chamber  itself,  in  which  sense  it  designates 
a  long  narrow  vault,  covered  by  an  arch  of  brick  or 
masonry  (tectum  fornicatum),  similar  to  those  which 
occupy  the  ground-fioora  of  the  modern  Roman 
palaces.  Three  such  cells  are  represented  in  the 
annexed  woodcut,  from  the  remains  of  a  villa  at 
Mola  di  Gaieta,  which  passes  for  the  Formian  villa 
of  Cicero.  They  are  covered  internally  with  a 
coating  of  stucco,  tastefully  ornamented,  and  paint- 
ed in  streaks  of  azure,  pink,  and  yellow. 


Being  small  and  dark,  and  situated  upon  the  level 
of  the  street,  these  vaults  were  occupied  by  prosti- 
tutes1' (vid.  Circus,  p.  256) ;  whence  comes  the 
meaning  of  the  word  fornkatw  in  the  ecclesiastical 
writers,  and  its  English  derivation. 

Fornix  is  also  a  sallyport  in  the  walls ;"  a  trium- 
phal arch ;"  and  a  street  in  Rome,  which  led  to  the 
Campus  Martius,  was  called  Via  Fornicata,1'  proba 
bly  on  account  of  the  triumphal  arches  built  across  it 

FORTY,  THE  (oi  rerrapdicovra),  were  certain  of- 
ficers chosen  by  lot,  who  made  regular  circuits 
through  the  demi  of  Attica,  whence  they  are  called 
ducaaral  xaru  ii/tovc,  to  decide  all  cases  of  aUla  and 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxir.,  22,  33-41.)— 3.  (II.,  xriii.,  470.)— 3 
(Artis,  pi.  38.) — 4.  (Wilkinson,  Manners  and  Customs,  iii.,  824.) 
—&.  (Claud.,  De  Land.  Stil.,  ii.,  176.)— 0.  (Vitnir.,  rii.,  10.)— 7. 
(De  Re  Rust.,  38.— rii  also  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xrii.,  6.— Vitrur.,  til, 
3.)— 8.  (Senec.,  Ep.,  80.)— 0.  (Cic,  Top.,  40—10.  (Sallust,  Ju- 
mrth.,  18.— Suet.,  Nero,  34.)— 11.  (Cat.,  55.)— 18.  (Hor.,  Sal, 
I.,  ii.,  30.— Jut.,  Sat.,  iii.,  156. — Id.  ib.,  si.,  171. — Compare  Sue'. , 
Jul..  40.)— 13.  (!.ir.,  xnri.,  S3.— Compare  xIit.,  11.)— 14.  (Cw 
De  Oral.,  ii.,  66.)— 15.  (Lit.,  xiii.,  36.) 
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rd  ntpl  tuo  flialuv,  and  also  all  other  private  causes, 
where  the  matter  in  dispute  was  not  above  the 
value  of  ten  drachma;.  Their  number  was  origi- 
nally thirty,  but  was  increased  to  forty  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants  and  the  restoration 
of  the  democracy  by  Thrasybulus,  in  consequence, 
it  is  said,  of  the  hatred  of  the  Athenians  to  the 
nuuojer  of  thirty.  They  differed  from  other  Sucae- 
rai,  inasmuch  as  they  acted  as  eioayuyetc,  as  well 
as  decided  causes ;  that  is,  they  received  the  accu- 
sation, drew  up  the  indictment,  and  attended  to  all 
that  was  understood  in  Athenian  law  by  the  yyepo- 
»ia  toO  StKaanjpiov.  They  consequently  may  be 
classed  among  the  regular  magistrates  of  the  state.1 

FORUM.  As  the  plan  of  the  present  work  does 
not  include  a  topographical  description  of  the  vari- 
ous fora  at  Rome,  the  following  article  only  contains 
a  brief  statement  of  the  purposes  which  they  served. 

Forum  originally  signified  an  open  place  {area) 
before  any  building,  especially  before  a  sepulcrum,* 
and  seems,  therefore,  etymologically  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  adverb  forcu.  The  characteris- 
tic features  of  a  Roman  forum  were,  that  it  was  a 
levelled  space  of  ground  of  an  oblong  form,  and  sur- 
rounded by  buildings,  houses,  temples,  basilica:,  or 
porticoes.*  It  was  originally  used  as  a  place  where 
justice  was  administered,  and  where  goods  were 
exhibited  for  sale.*  We  have,  accordingly,  to  dis- 
tinguish between  two  kinds  of  fora,  of  which  some 
were  exclusively  devoted  to  commercial  purposes, 
and  were  real  market-places,  while. others  were  pla- 
ces of  meeting  for  the  popular  assembly  and  for  the 
courts  of  justice.  Mercantile  business,  however, 
was  not  altogether  excluded  from  the  latter,  and  it 
was  especially  the  bankers  and  usurers  who  kept 
their  shops  in  the  buildings  and  porticoes  by  which 
they  were  surrounded.  The  latter  kinds  of  fora 
were  sometimes  called  forajudicialia,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  mere  market-places. 

Among  the  forajudicialia,  the  most  important  was 
the  Forum  Romanum,  which  was  simply  called  Fo- 
rum as  long  as  it  was  the  only  one  of  its  kind  which 
existed  at  Rome.  At  a  late  period  of  the  Republic, 
and  during  the  Empire,  when  other  fora  judicialia 
were  built,  the  Forum  Romanum  was  distinguished 
from  them  by  the  epithets  vetus  or  magnum.  It  was 
situated  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Capitolioe 
Hills,  and  its  extent  was  seven  jugera,  whence  Var- 
ro* calls  it  the  "  Septan  jugera  forensia."  It  was 
originally  a  swamp  or  marsh,  but  was  said  to  have 
been  filled  up  by  Romulus  and  Tatius,  and  to  have 
been  set  apart  as  a  place  for  the  administration  of 
justice,  for  holding  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and 
for  the  transaction  of  other  kinds  of  public  business.' 
In  this  widest  sense  the  Forum  included  the  comi- 
tium, or  the  place  of  assembly  for  the  curie,7  which 
was  separated  from  the  Forum  in  its  narrower  sense, 
or  the  place  of  assembly  for  the  comitia  tributa,  by 
the  Rostra.*  These  ancient  rostra  were  an  eleva- 
ted space  of  ground  or  a  stage  (tuggettum),  from 
which  the  orators  addressed  the  people,  and  which 
derived  its  name  from  the  circumstance  that,  after 
the  subjugation  of  Latium,  its  sides  were  adorned 
with  the  beaks  (rottra)  of  the  ships  of  the  Antiates . ' 
In  subsequent  times,  when  the  curiae  had  lost  their 
importance,  the  accurate  distinction  between  comi- 
tium  and  forum  likewise  ceased,  and  the  comitia 


1.  (Pollux,  Tiii.,40.— Harpocrat., «.  r.  Kot4  oVSaetif  oimanft.— 
Rhetor.,  1*1.,  310,  21.— Denmrth..  c.  Timor.,  p.  "33,  11.— Id., 
c  Pattern,  p.  VTf,  10 .— Schubert,  Da  JEM.,  p.  86-06.— Meier, 
Alt.  Proc.,  p.  77-82.— Scbomann,  Ant  Jar.  Publ.  Gma,  p.  267, 
100—2.  (Feetaa,  •.  t,— Cic,  D«  Leg.,  ii.,  24.)— 3.  (Vitrov.,  »., 
V,  f .)— 4.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  t.,  MS,  ed.  Mailer.)— J.  (De  Re 
Ran.,  1,  ».)— 6.  (Dion.  HaL,  Ant.  Rom.,  iii.,  p.  200.     ' 


oat-.  l,z.) — o.  (Utoo.uat.,  Ant.  Kom.,  m.,  p.xw. — Compare  n., 

6113,  ed.  Sjrtburr.)— 7.  (Varro,  Da  Ling.  Lat.,  t.,  155,  ed. 
filler.)— 8.  (Niebuhr,  But.  of  Rome.  I.,  p.  Ml,  note  740,  and 
p.  4«,  note  000.— Walter,  Geech.  do  Rom.  Reeata,  p.  83.— Got- 
lliac  ttearb  dor  RSta.  Staalar..  p.  15S.J--9.  (LW.,  tdj,  14.) 


tributa  were  sometimes  held  in  the  Circus  Flamim- 
us ;  but  towards  the  end  of  the  Republic  the  Forum 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly  used  for  judicial  proceed- 
ings and  as  a  money  -market ;  hence  Cicero'  dis- 
tinguishes between  a  speaker  in  the  popular  assem- 
bly (orator)  and  the  mere  pleader :  "  Ego  ittos  -non 
modo  oratoru  nomine,  ted  ne  foro  quidem  dignos  pu- 
tdrim."  The  orators,  when  addressing  the  people 
from  the  rostra,  and  even  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
in  the  early  times  of  the  Republic,  used  to  front  the 
comitium  and  the  curia ;  but  C.  Gracchus,*  or,  ac- 
cording to  Varro*  and  Cicero,*  C.  Licinius,  introdu- 
ced the  custom  of  facing  the  Forum,  thereby  ac- 
knowledging the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  In  308 
B.C.,  the  Romans  adorned  the  Forum,  or,  rather, 
the  bankers'  shops  (argentarias)  around,  with  gilt 
shields  which  they  had  taken  from  the  Samnites ; 
and  this  custom  of  adorning  the  Forum  with  these 
shields  and  other  ornaments  was  subsequently  al- 
ways observed  during  the  time  of  the  Ludi  Romani, 
when  the  tediles  rode  in  their  chariots  (tenia)  in 
solemn  procession  around  the  Forum.*  After  the 
victory  of  C.  Duilius  over  the  Carthaginians,  the  Fo- 
rum was  adorned  with  the  celebrated  columna  ros- 
trata.  {Vid.  Columna.)  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
Forum,  or  the  comitium,  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  were  exhibited  for  public  inspection,  and  it 
was  probably  in  the  same  part  that,  in  304  B.C.,  Cn. 
Flavins  exhibited  the  Fasti,  written  on  white  tables 
(in  albo),  that  every  citizen  might  be  able  to  know 
the  days  on  which  the  law  allowed  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.'  Besides  the  ordinary  business 
which  was  carried  on  in  the  Forum,  we  read  that 
gladiatorial  games  were  held  in  it,'  and  that  prison- 
ers of  war  and  faithless  colonists  or  legionaries 
were  put  to  death  there.' 

A  second  forum  j  udiciarium  was  bu  ilt  by  J.  Caesar, 
and  was  called  Forum  Casaris  or  Julii.  The  lev- 
elling of  the  ground  alone  cost  him  above  a  million 
of  sesterces,  and  he  adorned  it,  besides,  with  a  mag- 
nificent temple  of  Venus  Genitrix.' 

A  third  forum  was  built  by  Augustus,  and  called 
Forum  Augusli,  because  the  two  existing  ones  were 
not  found  sufficient  for  the  great  increase  of  busi- 
ness which  had  taken  place.  Augustus  adorned  his 
forum  with  a  temple  of  Mars  and  the  statues  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  the  Republic,  and  issued 
a  decree  that  only  the  judicia  puMica  and  the  torti- 
tionet  judtcum  should  take  place  in  it.1'  After  the 
Forum  Augusti  had  severely  suffered  by  fire,  it  was 
restored  by  Hadrianus." 

The  three  fora  which  have  been  mentioned  seem 
to  have  been  the  only  ones  that  were  destined  for 
the  transaction  of  public  business.  All  the  others, 
which  were  subsequently  built  by  the  emperors, 
such  as  the  Forum  Trajani  or  Ulpium,  the  Forum 
SaUuttii,  Forum  Dioclciiani,  Forum  Aureliani,  etc., 
were  probably  more  intended  as  embellishments  of 
the  city  than  to  supply  any  actual  want. 

Different  from  these  fora  were  the  numerous  mar- 
kets at  Rome,  which  were  neither  as  large  nor  as 
beautiful  as  the  former.  They  are  always  distin- 
guished from  one  another  by  epithets  expressing  the 
particular  kinds  of  things  which  were  sold  in  them, 
t.  g.,  forum  boarium,  according  to  Festus,  the  cattle- 
market  ;  according  to  others,  it  derived  the  name  bo- 
arium from  the  statue  of  an  ox  which  stood  there;" 
forum  olitorium,  the  vegetable  market  ;'*  forum  pi*. 


1.  (Da  Orat.,  i.,  36.)— 2.  (Plat.,  C.  Gracch,  S.)— 3.  (De  Re 
Ron.,  i.,  2.)— 4.  (Da  Amicit,  25.)— 5.  (Lit.,  ii.,  40.— Cic.  in 
Verr ,  i.,  54,  and  iii.,  4.)— 6.  (Ijt,  ix.,46.)— 7.  (Vitnrr.,  t,  1,2.) 
8.  (Lir.,  Tii.,  10.— Id.,  ix,  24.— Id.,  xxxriii.,  28.)— 0.  (Soft., 
Jul.,  26.— Plin.,  If.  N.,  xxxri,  IS.— Dion  Can.,  xliii.,  p.  254.1 
—10.  (Suet.,  Octa».,  29  and  31.— Compare  Piin.,  H.  N ,  1.  c 
—Veil.  Pat.,  ii.,  39.— Orid,  Ep.  ex  Pont.,  it.,  IS,  16.— Martial, 
iii,  38,  3.— Seneca,  De  Ira,  ii,  0  —Stat.,  StIt,  iT.,  0,  150—11 
(JEl.  Span..  Iladr.,  c.  19.)— 12  (Plin.,  H.  N,  xxxiT.,  *.— Orii, 
Faat,  Ti.,  477.)—13.  fVarro.  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v,  146.) 
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FRUMENTAItll. 


eartum,  fish-market ;  forum  aipcdinit,  market  for 
dainties  ;  forum  coquinum,  a  market  in  which  cook- 
ed and  prepared  dishes  were  to  be  had,  &c. 

(Respecting  the  fora  in  the  provinces,  see  the  ar- 
ticles Colonic  and  Contkntds  ;  compare  Sigonius, 
De  Antiq.  jur.  Ital.,  ii.,  15,  and  Walter,  Getch.  4a 
Rom.  RechU.,  p.  206.) 

•FRAGUM,  the  Strawberry,  Fragaria  Vuca,  L. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Strawberry  was 
unknown  to  the  ancient  Greeks.  Not  so,  howev- 
er, with  the  Romans.  It  is  described  by  Pliny,1 
and  had  been  previously  mentioned  by  Virgil'  and 
Ovid.*  The  Strawberry  appears  to  have  come  ori- 
ginally from  the  Alps  and  the  forests  of  Gaul.  My- 
repeus,  a  physician  of  the  thirteenth  century,  is  the 
first  Greek  writer  that  makes  mention  of  it.  The 
name  which  he  gives  it,  Qpayovfo.,  is  still  applied  to 
it  by  the  modern  Greeks,  dropping,  however,  the 
fourth  letter  (tywov/U*).  Planudes,  in  his  Greek 
version  of  Ovid,  translates  fragum  by  xofiapov. 
This,  however,  is  an  error,  since  nb/iapov  is  the  fruit 
of  the  wild  Strawberry,  which  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  that  which  we  are  here  considering. 
(Vid.  Arbotcm.) 

FRAMEA.    (Vid.  Hastx.) 

FRATRES  ARVA'LES.  (Vid.  Aevales  Fba- 
tees.) 

•FRAX'INUS,  the  Ash,  Fraximi*  Ornut,  L, 
called  by  the  Greeks  neXia.  The  pov/ieXia  of  The- 
ophrastus  is  the  Fraximu  exceliior.*  "There  are 
about  forty  species  of  the  Ash :  the  common  Ash 
(Fraxinu*  ezccUior)  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
trees.  It  has  been  known  from  the  remotest  pe- 
riod of  history,  and  is  very  generally  diffused.  The 
Ash  is  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  "  the  Husband- 
man's tree,"  nothing  being  equal  to  it  for  agricultu- 
ral implements,  and  for  all  sorts  of  poles,  ladders, 
long  handles,  and  other  purposes  which  require 
strength  and  elasticity  combined  with  comparative 
lightness.  Hesiod  derives  his  brazen  men  from  it ; 
and  the  Edda,  or  sacred  book  of  the  Northmen, 
gives  the  same  origin  to  all  the  human  race.  From 
one  species  of  Ash,  which  grows  wild  in  the  mount- 
ains of  Calabria,  and  does  not  attain  to  a  great  size, 
manna  is  gathered.  It  is  procured  by  cutting  the 
trunk  towards  the  end  of  July,  and  collecting  the 
juice  which  exudes.'" 

FRENUM  <j(a*tv6{),  a  Bridle.  That  Bellerophon 
might  be  enabled  to  perform  the  exploits  required 
of  him  by  the  King  of  Lycia,  he  was  presented  by 
Minerva  with  a  bridle  as  the  means  of  subduing  the 
winged  horse  Pegasus,  who  submitted  to  receive  it 
while  he  was  slaking  his  thirst  at  the  fountain  Pei- 
rene.    See  the  annexed  woodcut,  from  a  bas-relief 


which  represents  this  event,  and  compare  Pindar, 
Olymp.,  xiii.,  85-115.  Such  was  the  Grecian  ac- 
count of  the  invention  of  the  bridle,  and  in  refer- 


1.  (H.  N,  m,  ».)—*.  (Eclog,  iii.,  98.)— 3.  (Met,  xiii. 
— lb.,  i.,  104.)— 4.  (Billerbeck,  Flora  Clajiica.p.  135.)— 5.  ( 
•phreat,  H.  P.,  iii.,  ».)— 8.  (Library  of  Ent.  Knowledge.) 
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ence  to  it  Minerva  was  worshipped  at  Corinth  in, 
der  the  titles  'Imria  and  XaXivlrif.1  The  several 
parts  of  the  bridle,  more  especially  the  bit,  are  en- 
graved from  ancient  authorities  in  the  treatises  of 
Inverpizi  (De  Frenis),  Ginzrot  (Ueber  Wagen),  and 
Bracy  Clark  (Chalinology,  Lond.,  1835) 

The  bit  (oreaf  Afiypa  ;'  oro/uov1)  was  commonly 
made  of  several  pieces,  and  flexible,  so  as  not  to 
hurt  the  horse's  mouth ;  for  the  Greeks  considered 
a  kind  and  gentle  treatment  the  best  discipline,  al 
though,  when  the  horse  was  intractable,  they  tauglil 
it  submission  by  the  use  of  a  bit  which  was  armed 
with  protuberances  resembling  wolves'  teeth,  and 
therefore  called  lupatum*  The  bit  was  held  in  its 
place  by  a  leathern  strap  passing  under  tho  chin, 
and  called  VKOxaXtvtdia,  for  which  a  chain  (tyaXiov) 
was  often  substituted ;  a  rope  or  thong,  distinct 
from  the  reins,  was  sometimes  fastened  to  this 
chain  or  strap  by  means  of  a  ring,  and  was  used  to 
lead  the  horse  (jmrayuyev? ).  The  upper  part  of  the 
bridle,  by  which  it  was  fixed  round  the  ears,  is 
called  by  Xenopbon  itopvQaia,7  and  it  included  the 
Ahpyx,  which  was  often  ornamental.  The  cheek- 
pieces  (irapqiov,'  irapayvaBUiov'),  which  joined  this 
upper  portion  to  the  bit,  were  also,  in  some  cases, 
richly  adomed,  especially  among  the  nations  of 
Asia.  Those  who  took  delight  in  horsemanship 
bestowed,  indeed,  the  highest  degree  of  splendour 
and  elegance  upon  every  part  of  the  bridle,  not  ex- 
cepting the  bit,  which,  though  commonly  of  bronze 
or  iron,  was  sometimes  silver  or  gold  (ftdvu.m  man- 
dunt  tub  dentibu*  aurum1').  These  precious  metals 
were  also  either  embossed  (frcna  ctelala11)  or  set 
with  jewels.** 

Not  only  wis  the  bridle  dispensed  with  in  the 
management  of  creatures  invented  by  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  poet,1'  but  of  some  which  were  actually 
trained  by  man  to  go  without  it.  Thus  the  Numid- 
ian  dksultqb  guided  his  two  horses  by  the  whip, 
and  the  Gallic  essedibius,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone,  directed  and  animated  his  mules  entirely  by 
the  voice.'*  (Vid.  woodcuts,  p.  217,  269,  332,  378, 
408.) 

FRIGIDATUUM.    (Kid.  Baths,  p.  148.) 

FRITILLUS  (0</»r),  a  Dicebox,  of  a  cylindrica' 
form,  and  therefore  called  also  rumcula,"  and  form- 
ed with  parallel  indentations  (gradut)  on  the  inside, 
so  as  to  make  a  rattling  noise  when  the  dice  were 
shaken  in  it."  When  games  of  chance  became 
general  among  the  Romans,  so  that  even  boys  en- 
gaged in  them,  they  had  fritilli  small  in  proportion 
to  their  age." 

FRONTA'LE.    (Vid.  Ampvx.) 

FRUCTUS.     (Vid.  Ususfbbctm.) 

FRUMENTA'RII  were  officers  under  the  Roman 
Empire,  who  acted  as  spies  in  the  provinces,  and 
reported  to  the  emperors  anything  which  they  con- 
sidered of  importance."  They  appear  to  have  been 
called  Prumentarii  because  it  was  their  duty  to  col- 
lect information  in  the  same  way  as  it  was  the  duty 
of  other  officers,  called  by  the  same  name,  to  cot 
lect  corn.  They  were  accustomed  to  accuse  per- 
sons falsely,  and  their  office  was  at  length  abolished 
by  Diocletian.  They  were  succeeded  in  later  times 
by  the  agentes  rerum."  We  frequently  find,  in  in- 
scriptions, mention  made  of  Frumentarii  belonging 


1.  (Paue,  II.,  iv.,  I,  5.)— 3.  (Featua,  a.  v.)  — 3.  (Bninok, 
Anal.,  ii.,  237.)— 4.  (-KechTl,  Prom.,  1045.)— 5.  (Xen,  De  Ra 
Eq.,  Ti.,  13.— Id.  ih.,  x.,  «.— Virg,  Georr,  iii.,  808.  —  Hot., 
Carm,  i.,  8,  7.— Orid,  Amor.,  i.,  £  15.)— 6.  (Xoa,  1.  c— Aria- 
toph,  Pac,  154.)— 7.  (iii,  8.)— 8.  (Horn.,  II.,  ir.,  148.)— 9.  (Em- 
tatb,  ad  loc.)  — 10.  (Virg;,  Xa.,  rii,  279.)  — 11.  (Apul.,  Dl 
Deo  Soc.)—  18.  (Ciaud..  Epig,  34,  SC.)— 13.  (.ASachyl.,  .Trom  , 
294.)— 14.  (Claud.,  Epig,4.>— 15.  (Mart..xir,  18.)— 16.  (Hor., 
Sat.,  ii,  7, 17.— Mart,  ir,  14.— Id,  xir,  j.)— 17.  (Jur,  xrr,  5.) 
—18.  (Aurel.  Viet.,  De  Cm,  39.  aub  flu.— Spart,  Iladr,  11- 
Capitol,  Macria,  18.  — Id,  Commod,  4.)— It.  (Aurel.  Vt« 
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to  particular  legions,1  from  whi:h  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  Frumentarii,  who  acted  as  spies, 
were  soldiers  attached  to  the  legions  in  the  provin- 
ces ;  they  may,  however,  have  been  different  offi- 
cers, whose  duty  it  was  to  distribute  the  com  to  the 
legions. 

•FUCUS  (^uKOf),  a  marine  shrub  (according  to 
some,  the  same  with  red  alkanet),  from  which  the 
ancients  made  a  dye  or  paint.  "Various  species 
of  Fuci,"  observes  Adams,  "  are  described  by  The- 
ophrastus  and  Dioscorides,  but  in  such  general 
terms  that  it  appears  to  me  a  vain  task  to  at- 
tempt to  determine  them.  It  is  farther  deserving 
of  remark,  that  Galen,  Aetius,  and  Oribasius,  de- 
scribe a  sort  of  ceruse  under  this  name.  It  would 
appear  that  it  was  used  as  a  paint,  and  in  this  sense 
it  occurs  in  Lucian's  fine  epigram  in  the  Anthol- 
ogy.'" 

FUGA  LATA.    (Vid.  Banishment,  Roman.) 

FUGA  LIBERA.    {Vid.  Banishmbnt,  Roman.) 

FUGITI'VUS.    (Vid.  Srbvos.) 

FULCRUM.     {Vid.  Lectos.) 

FULLO  (/evolve,  yva^eic),  also  called  NACCA,* 
a  Fuller,  a  washer  or  scourer  of  cloth  and  linen. 
The  fullones  not  only  received  the  cloth  as  it  came 
from  the  loom  in  order  to  scour  and  smooth  it,  but 
also  washed  and  cleansed  garments  which  had  been 
already  worn.  As  the  Romans  generally  wore 
woollen  dresses,  which  were  often  of  a  light  colour, 
they  frequently  needed,  in  the  hot  climate  of  Italy, 
a  thorough  purification.  The  way  in  which  this 
was  done  has  been  described  by  Pliny  and  other  an- 
cient writers,  but  is  most  clearly  explained  by  some 
paintings  which  have  been  found  on  the  walls  of  a 
fullonica  at  Pompeii.  Two  of  these  paintings  are 
given  by  Gel!/  and  the  whole  of  them  in  the  Museo 
Borbonico  ;*  from  the  latter  of  which  works  the 
following  cuts  have  been  taken. 

The  clothes  were  first  washed,  which  was  done 
in  tubs  or  vats,  where  they  were  trodden  upon  and 
stamped  by  the  feet  of  the  fullones,  whence  Sen- 
eca speaks*  of  salius  fullonicu*.  The  following 
woodcut  represents  four  persons  thus  employed,  of 
whom  three  are  boys,  probably  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  man.  Their  dress  is  tucked  up, 
leaving  the  legs  bare ;  the  boys  seem  to  have  done 
their  work,  and  to  be  wringing  the  articles  on  which 
they  had  been  employed. 


The  ancients  were  not  acquainted  with  soap,  but 
they  used  in  its  stead  different  kinds  of  alkali,  by 
which  the  dirt  was  more  easily  separated  from  the 
clothes.  Of  these,  by  far  the  most  common  was 
the  urine  of  men  and  animals,  which  was  mixed 
with  the  water  in  which  the  clothes  were  washed.7 
To  procure  a  sufficient  supply  of  it,  the  fullones 
wisre  accustomed  to  place  at  the  corners  of  the 
streets  vessels,  which  they  carried  away  after  they 
had  been  filled  by  the  passengers.*  We  are  told  by 
8oetonius*  that  Vespasian  imposed  a  urinavectigal, 
which  is  supposed  by  Casaubon  and  others  to  have 


1.  (Oretli,  Inter.,  74,  MSI,  49M.)— J.  (Adams,  Append.,  •.  r. 

rttf.y— 4.  (Feetoa,  >.  t.  —  Apnl.,  Met.,  ii.,  p.  90S,  Bipont.) — 
(Poorpeiana,  ml.  ii.j>l.  SI,  ».)—$.  (toI.  i».,  pi.,  49,  SO.)— 0. 
(Ep.,  IS.)— 7.  (Pirn.,  IT.  N.,  xxriii.,  18, ».— Atheu.,  xi.,  p.  484.) 
•  (Martial,  tL,  M.— Maeroh.,  Sainrn.,  it,  «.)-».  (V«ep.,  «.) 


been  a  tax  paid  by  the  fullones.  Nitrum,  of  whicn 
Pliny*  gives  an  account,  was  also  mixed  with  the 
water  by  the  scourers.  Fuller's  earth  (creiafulio- 
nia'),  of  which  there  were  many  kinds,  was  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purpose.  We  do  not  know  the 
exact  nature  of  this  earth,  but  it  appears  to  have 
acted  in  the  same  way  as  our  fullers'  earth,  namely, 
partly  in  scouring  and  partly  in  absorbing  the  greasy 
dirt.  Pliny*  says  that  the  clothes  should  be  washed 
with  the  Sardinian  earth. 

After  the  clothes  had  been  washed,  they  were 
hung  out  to  dry,  and  were  allowed  to  be  placed  in 
the  street  before  the  doors  of  the  fullonica.*  When 
dry,  the  wool  was  brushed  and  carded  to  raise  the 
nap,  sometimes  with  the  skin  of  a  hedgehog,  and 
sometimes  with  some  plants  of  the  thistle  kind. 
The  clothes  were  then  hung  on  a  vessel  of  basket- 
work  (viminea  cavca),  under  which  sulphur  was 
placed  in  order  to  whiten  the  cloth ;  for  the  ancient 
fullers  appear  to  have  known  that  many  colours 
were  destroyed  by  the  volatile  steam  of  sulphur.* 
A  fine  white  earth,  called  Cimolian  by  Pliny,  was 
often  rubbed  into  the  cloth  to  increase  its  white- 
ness.' The  preceding  account  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  following  woodcut. 


On  the  left  we  see  a  fullo  brushing  or  carding  • 
white  tunic,  suspended  over  a  rope,  with  a  card  or 
brush,  which  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  a 
modern  horaebrush.  On  the  right,  another  man 
carries  a  frame  of  wicker-work,  which  was,  without 
doubt,  intended  for  the  purpose  described  above ; 
he  has  also  a  pot  in  his  hand,  perhaps  intended  for 
holding  the  sulphur.  On  his  head  he  wears  a  kind 
of  garland,  which  is  supposed  to  be  an  olive  gar- 
land, and  above  him  an  owl  is  represented  sitting. 
It  is  thought  that  the  olive  garland  and  the  owl  in- 
dicate that  the  establishment  was  under  the  patron- 
age of  Minerva,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  loom. 
Sir  W.  Gell  imagines  that  the  owl  is  probably  the 
picture  of  a  bird  which  really  existed  in  the  family. 
On  the  left  a  well-dressed  female  is  Bitting,  exam- 
ining a  piece  of  work  which  a  younger  girl  brings  to 
ber.  A  calantica  (vid.  Calantica)  upon  her  head, 
a  necklace,  and  bracelets,  denote  a  person  of  higher 
rank  than  one  of  the  ordinary  work-people  of  the 
establishment. 

In  the  following  woodcut  we  see  a  young  man  in 
a  green  tunic  giving  a  piece  of  cloth,  which  appears 
to  be  finished,  to  a  young  woman,  who  wears  a 
green  under-tunic,  and  over  it  a  yellow  tunic  with 
red  stripes.  On  the  right  is  another  female  in  a 
white  tunic,  who  appears  to  be  engaged  in  cleaning 
one  of  the  cards  or  brushes.  Among  these  paint- 
ings there  was  a  press,  worked  by  two  uprurht 
screws,  in  which  the  cloth  was  placed  to  be  smooth  - 
ened.  A  drawing  of  this  press  is  given  in  the  arti- 
cle Cochlea,  p.  273. 


1.  (II.  N.,  xxii.,  4S.)— t.  (PHn.,  H.  N.,  xriii.,  4.)— 1.  (H.  K. . 
rxxY.,  57.)— 4.  (Die.  43,  tit.  10,  a.  I,  4  4.)— S.  (Apnl.,  Mat.,  at  , 
p.  *08,  Bipont.  —  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xjxt.,  SO,  S7.  —  Pollux,  Onon. 
tii.,  41.)— «.  (Theophraat.,  Char.,  in  —Plant.,  Anlnl., !»,  »,  t 
-Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxr.,  57.) 
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The  establishment  or  workshop  of  the  fullers  was 
ealled  Pullonica,1  Futtomcum,*  or  FuHonium*  Of 
such  establishments  there  were  great  numbers  in 
Rome,  for  the  Romans  do  not  appear  to  have  wash- 
ed at  home  even  their  linen  clothes.4  The  trade  of 
the  fullers  was  considered  so  important,  that  the 
censors  C.  Flaminius  and  L.  ./Emilius,  B.C.  820, 
prescribed  the  mode  in  which  the  dresses  were  to 
be  washed.'  Like  the  other  principal  trades  in 
Rome,  the  Fullones  formed  a  collegium.'  To  large 
farms  a  fullonica  was  sometimes  attached,  in  which 
the  work  was  performed  by  the  slaves  who  belong- 
ed to  the /am  t/ta  ruttica.7 

The  fullo  was  answerable  for  the  property  while 
it  was  in  his  possession ;  and  if  he  returned  by  mis- 
take a  different  garment  from  the  one  he  had  re- 
ceived, he  was  liable  to  an  action  ex  localo ;  to  which 
action  he  was  also  subject  if  the  garment  was  in- 
jured.' Woollen  garments  which  had  been  once 
washed  were  considered  to  be  less  valuable  than 
they  were  previously  ;'  hence  Martial"  speaks  of  a 
toga  lota  tcrque  qvaterque  as  a  poor  present. 

The  Greeks  were  also  accustomed  to  send  their 
garments  to  fullers  to  be  washed  and  scoured,  who 
appear  to  have  adopted  a  similar  method  to  that 
which  has  been  described  above."  The  word  irAu- 
veiv  denoted  the  washing  of  linen,  and  Kvajeitiv  or 
yvafeveiv  the  washing  of  woollen  clothes." 

FULLO'NICA.    (fid.  Follo.) 

FUNA'LE  (woAaf"),  a  Link,  used  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  torch  (vid.  Fax),  but  made  of  papyrus 
and  other  fibrous  plants,  twisted  like  a  rope,  and 
smeared  with  pitch  and  wax."  It  was,  indeed,  as 
Antjpater  describes  it,  "  a  light  coated  with  wax" 
(Acutirdf  KiipoxiTuv1').  For  this  reason  it  was  also 
called  cereus.  Funalia  are  sculptured  upon  a  mon- 
ument of  considerable  antiquity  preserved  at  Pa- 
dua.1' At  the  Saturnalia  they  were  presented  by 
clients  to  their  superiors,  and  were  lighted  in  hon- 
our of  Saturn." 

FUNA'LIS  EQUUS.     (Vid.  Cobbds,  p.  332.) 

FUNAMBULUS  (uaAoJafr/f,  axoivobanie),  a  Rope- 
dancer.  The  art  of  dancing  on  the  tight-rope  was 
carried  to  as  great  perfection  among  the  Romans 
as  it  is  with  us."  If  we  may  judge  from  a  series  of 
paintings  discovered  in  the  excavations"  from  which 


1.  (Dig.  89,  tit.  3,  a.  3.)—*.  (Dig.  7,  tit.  1,  a.  IS,  *  8.)— 3. 
(Amro.  Marc  ,  xir.,  11,  p.  44,  Bipont.) — 4.  (Martial,  xiy.,  51.)— 
5.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  im.,  57.)— 6.  (Fabretti,  Irucript.,  p.  S78.)— 7. 
(Varro,  R.  R.,  i.,  18)— 8.  (Dig.  19,  tit.  2,  8.  13,  (6;  «.  80,  «  S  ; 

15,  tit.  7,  a.  S.)— 9.  (Petron.,  30.— Lamprid.,  Heliogab.,  SB.)— 10. 
(i.,  11.)— 11.  (Theophrait..  Char.,  10.— Athen.,  xi.,  p.  583,4.— 
Pollux,  Onom.,  Tii.,  39,  40,  41.)— 13.  (Enatath.  ad  Od.,  xxrr., 
148,  p.  1956,  41.— Compare  Schottgen,  "  Antiqnitatea  Triton 
at  Fullonia),"  Trai.  ad  Rhen.,  1727.— Beckmann,  Hiat.  of  Inven- 
tion*, Ac,  toI.  iii.,  p.  260,  &c,  transl.— Becker,  Gallua,  ii.,  p. 
100,  Ac— Id.,  Chariklea,  ii.,  p.  408.)— IS.  (laid..  Oris;.,  XX.,  10.) 
—14.  (Virg.,  JEa.t  i.,  727. — Serriosf  ad  loc. — Hot.,  Cam.,  iii., 

16,  7.— Val.  Max.,  iii..  8, ,  4.)— 15.  (Brunck,  Anal.,  ii,  112.— 
Jncoba,  ad  loc.)— 16.  (Pignor.,  De  Serrii,  p.  259.)— 17.  (Antipa- 
ter,  1.  c— Macrob.,  Sat.,  I.,  6.)— 18.  (Hot.,  Epitt.,  ii.,  1,  210.— 
Terent.,  Heryr.  Prol.,  4,  34.  —  Jut.,  iii.,  80.  —  Bolenger,  Da 
rheatr.,  i.,  42.1—19.  (Ant.  d'Ercol.,  t.  iii.,  p.  160-163.) 
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the  figures  in  the  annexeo.  woodcut  aro  selected, 
the  performers,  who  were  principally  Greeks,'  pla- 
ced themselves  in  an  endless  variety  of  graceful  and 


sportive  attitudes,  and  represented  the  characters 
of  bacchanals,  satyrs,  and  other  imaginary  beings. 
Three  of  the  persons  here  exhibited  hold  the  thyr- 
sus, which  may  have  served  for  a  balancing-pole . 
two  are  performing  on  the  double  pipe,  and  one  on 
the  lyre  ;  two  others  are  pouring  wine  into  vessels 
of  different  forms.  They  all  have  their  heads  en- 
veloped in  skins  or  caps,  probably  intended  as  a 
protection  in  case  of  falling.  The  Emperor  Anto- 
ninus, in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  a  boy,  caused 
feather  beds  (culcitras)  to  be  laid  under  the  rope,  to 
obviate  the  danger  of  such  accidents.*  One  of  the 
most  difficult  exploits  was  running  down  the  rope* 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  performance.  It  was  a 
strange  attempt  of  Germanicus  and  of  the  Emperor 
Galba  to  exhibit  elephants  walking  on  the  rope.' 

FUNDA  (ofcviovri),  a  Sling.  The  light  troops 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  armies  (p.  94)  consist- 
ed in  great  part  of  slingers  (funditores,  oQeviovriTat). 
The  sling  was  also  very  much  employed  by  the 
Jews,  Phoenicians,  and  Egyptians,  by  the  Carduchi 
and  the  Persians,'  by  the  Spaniards,'  and  by  many 
other  nations.  The  manner  in  which  it  was  wield- 
ed may  be  seen  in  the  annexed  figure7  of  n  soldier 


with  a  provision  of  stones  in  the  sinus  of  his  palli- 
um, and  with  his  arm  extended  in  order  to  whirl 
the  sling  about  his  head.*    Besides  stones,  plum- 


1.  (Jut.,  1.  o.)— 8.  (Capitol.,  M.  Anton.,  18.)— 3.  (Snet.,  Nero, 
11.— Brotena  in  loc.)— 4.  (Pirn.,  II.  N.,  viii.,  2.— Snet.,  Galb., 
6.— Sen.,  Epiat.,  86.)— S.JDiod.  Sic,  xiv.,  37.— Id.,  xviii.,  51.)— 
6.  (Strabo,  iii.,  p.  436,  eurSieb.)— 7.  (Bartoli,  Col.  Traj.,  t.  W.) 
—8.  (Virg.,  Xn.,  ix.,  587, 588.— Id.  ib,  xi.,  579 ) 
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tucts,  called  glcmdes  (uoXviliiSec),  of  a  form  between 
acorns  and  almonds,  were  cast  in  moulds  to  be 
thrown  with  slings.'  They  have  been  found  on 
the  plain  of  Marathon,  and  in  other  parts  of  Greece, 
and  are  remarkable  for  the  inscriptions  and  devices 
which  they  exhibit,  such  as  thunderbolts,  the  names 
of  persons,  and  the  word  AEEAI,  meaning  "  Take 
this."* 

The  celebrity  of  the  natives  of  the  Balearic  Isles 
a.3  stingers  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  circum- 
stance that,  when  they  were  children,  their  moth- 
ers obliged  them  to  obtain  their  food  by  striking  it 
with  a  sling.*  Among  the  Greeks,  the  Achteans 
and  Acarnanians  attained  to  the  greatest  expert- 
ness  in  the  use  of  this  weapon. 

The  sling,  as  depicted  in  the  Egyptian  tombs,  had 
at  one  end  a  loop  for  making  it  fast  to  the  hand.  It 
was  made  of  wool,*  hair,  hemp,  or  leather*  (stupea ;' 
habena1).  Its  advantages  were,  that  it  might  be 
carried  any  distance  without  the  slightest  inconve- 
nience ;  that  soldiers  accustomed  to  the  use  of  it 
might  employ  it  when  their  other  weapons  were 
unavailable  (positis  hastis*);  and  that  it  was  very 
effective  in  checking  an  enemy,  especially  in  stony 
places,  in  mountain  passes,  and  upon  eminences.' 
Hunters-also  used  the  sling  to  kill  their  game.1* 

While  the  sling  was  a  very  efficacious  and  impor- 
tant instrument  of  ancient  warfare,  stones  thrown 
with  the  hand  alone  were  also  much  in  use  both 
among  the  Romans11  and  with  other  nations  (ol  ire- 
rpotoXoi").  'Die  Libyans  carried  no  other  arms 
than  three  spears  and  a  bag  full  of  stones." 

The  casting-net  was  sometimes  called  funda.1* 
(Vid/Rm.) 

FUNDUS.  The  primary  signification  of  this  word 
appears  to  be  the  bottom  or  foundation  of  a  thing ; 
and  its  elementary  part  (fud)  seems  to  be  the  same 
as  that  of  fivd,6e  and  mOjiqv,  the  n  in  fundus  being 
used  to  strengthen  the  syllable.  The  conjectures 
of  the  Latin  writers  as  to  the  etymology  of  fundus 
may  be  safely  neglected. 

Fundus  is  often  used  as  applied. to  land,  the  solid 
substratum  of  all  man's  labours.  According  to  Flo- 
rentinus,"  the  term  fundus  comprised  all  land  and 
constructions  on  it ;  but  usage  had  restricted  the 
name  of  ades  to  city  houses,  villa  to  rural  houses, 
trta.  to  a  plot  of  ground  in  a  city  not  built  upon, 
sger  to  a  plot  of  ground  in  the  country,  and  fundus 
to  ager  cum  adificiis.  This  definition  of  fundus  may 
be  compared  with  the  uses  of  that  word  by  Horace 
and  other  writers.  In  one  passage,"  Horace  places 
domus  and  fundus  in  opposition  to  one  another,  do- 
oms being,  apparently,  there  used  as  equivalent  to 
edes. 

The  term  fundus  often  occurred  in  Roman  wills, 
and  the  testator  frequently  indicated  the  fundus  to 
which  his  last  dispositions  referred  by  some  name, 
such  as  Sempronianus,  Seianus;  sometimes,  also, 
with  reference  to  a  particular  tract  of  country,  as 
Fundus  Trebaiianus  qui  at  in  regime  Atellana."  A 
fundus  was  sometimes  devised  cum  omni  instru- 
wunto,  with  its  stock  and  implements  of  husbandry. 
Occasionally  a  question  arose  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  word  instrumentum,  between  or  among  the  par- 
ties who  derived  their  claim  from  a  testator." 

Fundus  has  a  derived  sense  which  flows  easily 
enough  from  its  primary  meaning.  "  Fundus,"  says 
Festus,  "  Oritur  populus  ate  rei,  quam  aiienat,  hoe 


1.  (Loeret.,  Ti.,  178.— Ond,  Met.,  ii.,  7*0.— Id.  fl>.,  rii,  778.— 
Id.  ib.,  xir,  8*9,  898.)— 2.  (Dodwell'i  Tour,  Tol.  ii.,  p.  190-181  .— 
Bockh,  Corp.  Inecr,  i.,  p.  311.)— J.  (Veget,  Do  Re  Mil.,  i.,  16.) 
—4.  (Horn.,  11.,  ihi.,  500.)—  5.  (Veget,  in.,  14.)—  8.  (Viry., 
Goon.,  i,  MM.)— 7.  (An.,  xi.,  S7».)— 8.  (Virg.,  1.  c.)— 0.  (Ve- 
to*, i,  18.1—10.  (Virg.,  Goorg.,  i.,  IN.)— 11.  (Voget.,  i.,  16.— 
Id,  H,  83  )— 1*.  (Xen,  Hellen,  ii.,  4,  $  IS.)— 13.  (Dwd.  Sic., 
hi..  40.)— 14.  (Virg.,  O-org.,  i.,  141.)— 1$.  (Dig.  50,  tit.  16,  a. 
tll.t— 16.  (Ep.,  1.,  ii,  47.)— 17.  (Biumuos  Do  Formolia,  rii , 
t0.y    18.  (Dig.  33,  tit.  17, 1. 11.) 


est  auctor."1  ( Vid.  Adctor.)  In  this  sense  "fundus 
esse"  is  to  confirm  or  ratify  a  thing;  and  in  Gellius* 
there  is  the  expression  "  senlmtia  legisque  fundus 
subscriptions fieri."    (Vid.  Fosderati.) 

FUNDITO'RES.    (Vid.  Fonda.) 

•FUNGUS  (uvkiic),  the  Mushroom.  "  The  escu- 
lent mushrooms  of  the  ancients  comprehended,  no 
doubt,  the  Agaricus  eampeslris,  and  other  species  of 
this  genus.  The  Agaricus  acris  and  other  species 
were  embraced  under  their  poisonous  mushrooms. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  the  medical  student  to 
compare  the  account  of  the  poisonous  mushrooms 
given  by  Nicander,  with  Orfila's  observations  on  the 
same  in  his  work  '  on  Poisons.'  "*  Diphilus,  an  an- 
cient author  quoted  by  Athenseus,  says  that  Fungi 
are  grateful  to  the  stomach,  laxative,  and  nutritious, 
but  of  difficult  digestion  and  flatulent.  Apicius  di- 
rects to  eat  them  with  pepper,  oil,  salt,  &c.  Horace 
points  out  the  best  kind  of  Fungi,  and  the  poets, 
generally,  mention  mushrooms  as  a  delicacy  at  thp 
tables  of  gourmands.* 

FUNIS.    (Vid.  Navis.) 

FUNUS.  It  is  proposed  in  the  following  article 
to  give  a  brief  account  of  Greek  and  Roman  funer- 
als, and  of  the  different  rites  and  ceremonies  con- 
nected therewith. 

The  Greeks  attached  great  importance  to  the  bu- 
rial of  the  dead.  They  believed  that  souls  could 
not  enter  the  Elysian  fields  till  their  bodies  had  been 
buried  ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  the  shade  of  El- 
penor  in  the  Odyssey**earnestly  imploring  Ulysses 
to  bury  his  body.  Ulysses  also,  when  in  danger  of 
shipwreck,  deplores  that  he  had  not  fallen  before 
Troy,  as  he  should  in  that  case  have  obtained  an 
honourable  burial.'  So  strong  was  this  feeling 
among  the  Greeks,  that  it  was  considered  a  reli- 
gious duty  to  throw  earth  upon  a  dead  body  which 
a  person  might  happen  to  find  unburied;'  and  among 
the  Athenians,  those  children  who  were  released 
from  all  other  obligations  to  unworthy  parents,  were 
nevertheless  bound  to  bury  them  by  one  of  Solon's 
laws.*  The  neglect  of  burying  one's  relatives  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  orators  as  a  grave 
charge  against  the  moral  character  of  a  man,'  since 
the  burial  of  the  body  by  the  relations  of  the  dead 
was  considered  a  religious  duty  by  the  universal 
law  of  the  Greeks.  Sophocles  represents  Antigone 
as  disregarding  all  consequences  in  order  to  bury 
the  dead  body  of  her  brother  Polynices,  which 
Creon,  the  king  of  Thebes,  had  commanded  to  be 
left  unburied.  The  common  expressions  for  the 
funeral  rites,  rd  tUaia,  voatfia  or  vo/u^outva,  irpoeij- 
Kmra,  show  that  the  dead  bad,  as  it  were,  a  legal 
and  moral  claim  to  burial. 

The  common  customs  connected  with  a  Greek 
funeral  are  described  by  Lucian  in  his  treatise  Di 
Luctu;10  and  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
they  differ  much  from  those  which  were  practised 
in  earlier  times.  After  a  person  was  dead,  it  was 
the  custom  first  to  place  in  his  mouth  an  obolus, 
called  davmai  (vid.  Danacc),  with  which  be  might 
pay  the  ferryman  in  Hades.  The  body  was  then 
washed  and  anointed  with  perfumed  oil,  and  the 
head  was  crowned  with  the  flowers  which  happen- 
ed to  be  in  season.  The  deceased  was  then  dress- 
ed in  as  handsome  a  robe  as  the  family  could  afford, 
in  order,  according  to  Lucian,  that  he  might  not  be 
cold  on  the  passage  to  Hades,  nor  be  seen  naked  by 
Cerberus ;  this  garment  appears  to  have  been  usu 


1.  (Compere  Plantae,  Trinum.,  V.,  i.,  7,  "  fandne  patiar.")— 
8.  (til.,  8.)— 3.  (Theophnet.,  II.  P.,  i.,  8.— Nicand,  Alex,  t  . 
930. — Orfila  on  Poieone,  ii,  387.)— 4.  (Athen,  Doipnoe.,  ii,  it 
— Adanu,  Append,  s.  v.  //vktis- — Horat,  Set,  ii,  4. — Jar,  Sit, 
t,  145. — Adams,  Commentary  on  Paul  of  JSgina,  p.  00.)— 5. 
(xi,  66,  *c.)— 6.  (Od,  ».,  3lf.)-7.  (ML,  Var.  Hiat,  v,  14.)- 
8.  (.Xech,  c.  Timarrh,  p.  40.)— 0.  (Demoath,  e  Ariatog,  l,  p 
787,  »  *.— Lyi.,  c.  Phil,  p.  883  j  e  Alcib,  p.  530.)— 10  '«.  10. 
*o,  vol.  ii,  p.  086,  ed.  Reitx.) 
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any  white.1  These  duties  were  not  performed  by 
hired  persons,  like  the  poUinctore*  among  the  Ro- 
mans, but  by  the  women  of  the  family,  upon  whom 
the  care  of  the  corpse  always  devolved.* 

The  corpse  was  then  laid  out  (irpodeeic,  npoTtdeo- 
9m)  on  a  bed  (kKLvti),  which  appears  to  have  been 
of  the  ordinary  kind,  with  a  pillow  (irpoonejdXaiov) 
for  supporting  the  head  and  back.'  It  is  said  that 
the  bed  on  which  the  corpse  was  laid  out  was  ori- 
ginally placed  outside  the  house  ;*  but  at  Athens 
we  know  it  was  placed  inside,  by  one  of  Solon's 
ia  ws.»  The  object  of  this  formal  rrp66eaic  was,  that 
it  might  be  seen  that  the  deceased  had  died  natu- 
rally, and  that  no  violence  had  been  done  to  him.' 
Plato1  assigns  another  reason,  namely,  that  there 
might  be  no  doubt  that  the  person  was  dead,  and 
says  that  the  body  ought  only  to  be  kept  in  the 
house  so  long  as  may  be  necessary  to  ascertain 
that  fact.  By  the  side  of  the  bed  there  were  placed 
painted  earthen  vessels  called  Aifrvflot,'  which  were 
also  buried  with  the  corpse ;  examples  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  drawings  of  the  coffins  given 
by  Bottiger'  and  Stackelberg."  Great  numbers  of 
these  painted  vases  have  been  found  in  modern 
times,  and  they  have  been  of  great  use  in  explain- 
ing many  matters  connected  with  antiquity.  A  hon- 
ey-cake, called  luXiTToira,  which  appears  to  have 
been  intended  for  Cerberus,  was  also  placed  by  the 
side  of  the  corpse.11  Before  the  door  a  vessel  of 
water  was  placed,  called  Sarpaicov,  ipiaMov  or  op- 
taviov,  in  order  that  persons.who  had  been  in  the 
house  might  purify  themselves  by  sprinkling  water 
on  their  persons."  The  relatives  stood  around  the 
bed,  the  women  uttering  great  lamentations,  rend- 
ing their  garments,  and  tearing  their  hair."  Solon 
attempted  to  put  a  stop  to  this,**  but  his  regulations 
on  the  subject  do  not  appear  to  have  been  generally 
observed.  It  was  formerly  the  practice  to  sacrifice 
victims  before  carrying  out  the  dead ;  but  this  cus- 
tom was  not  observed  in  the  time  of  Plato.1*  No 
females  under  60  years  of  age,  except  the  nearest 
relatives  (tvr&t  uvnptaiuv),  were  allowed  to  be  pres- 
ent while  the  corpse  was  in  the  house.1' 

On  the  day  after  the  np68eoic,  or  the  third  day 
after  death,  the  corpse  was  carried  out  (hfopd,  ix- 
KOfuiij)  for  burial  early  in  the  morning  and  before 
sunrise,  by  a  law  of  Solon,  which  law  appears  to 
have  been  revived  by  Demetrius  Phalereus.1*  A 
burial  soon  after  death  was  supposed  to  be  pleasing 
to  the  dead.  Thus  we  find  the  shade  of  Patroclus 
saying  to  Achilles,1* 

Oairrc  fie  Srn  T&xurra,  iruXat  &ttao  wepiou. 

In  some  places  it  appears  to  have  been  usual  to 
bury  the  dead  on  the  day  following  death.1*  The 
men  walked  before  the  corpse,  and  the  women  be- 
hind.** The  funeral  procession  was  preceded  or 
followed  by  hired  mourners  (Qprp/yioi),  who  appear 
to  have  been  usually  Carian  women,  though  Plato 
speaks  of  men  engaged  in  this  office.  They  played 
mournful  tunes  on  the  flute.™ 

The  body  was  either  buried  or  burned.  Lucian** 
nays  that  the  Greeks  burn  and  the  Persians  bury 
their  dead ;  but  modern  writers  are  greatly  divided 


1.  (II.,  xmtii.,  353.— Artemidor.,  Oneiraer.,  ».,  3.)— 8.  (learae, 
De  Philoct.  hxrred.,  p.  143.— Id.,  De  Ciron.  hatred.,  p.  S09.)— S. 
(Lt«.,  e.  Kratoeth.,  p.  MS.)— 4.  (Schol.  ad  ArUtoph.,  Lnietr., 
Oil.)— 5.  (Demotth.,  c.  MkuI.,  j>.  1071.)— 0.  (Polio  i,  Onom., 
viii.,  65.)— 7.  (Leg.,  rii_  9,  p.  DM.)— 8.  (Arietoph.,  Bed..  10**, 
9»6.)-9.  ("  Vaeong.,"  title-put.)— 10.  (Die  Gitbar  der  HeUe- 
nen,  pi.  8.)— 11.  (Anrtoph.,  Lyiiitr.,  001,  with  achol.— Compere 
Virg.,  Xa.,  vi.,  419.)— IS.  (Arietoph.,  Eccl.,  1033.  —  Poflox, 
Onom.,  Tiii.,  04.— Heerch.,  e.v.  'ApS.)— 13.  (Lncian,  lb.,  IS.)— 
14.  (Plot.,  Sal.,  is,  SI.)— IS.  (Min.,  e. »,  p.  31».) — 1«.  (Demoeth., 

e.  Mucin.,  p.  1071.J—17.  (Demoith.,  1.  o.— Antiph.,  De  Chor., 

f.  78*.— I.e..  De  Ley.,  ii.,  SO.)- 18.  (II.,  xiiii.,  71.— Compere 
«•-.  Mem.,  i.,  S,  4  53.) — 10.  (Callim.,  Epurr.,  19.— Diog.  Lnert., 
ij  1SS.)_S0.  (Demcth.,  1.  c.)— SI.  (Plat.,  leg.,  rii.,  9,  p.800.— 
"•nch.,  e.  t.  Kophw.— P  ■  lux,  Onom.,  iv„  7SJ— S3,  (ft.,  81.) 
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in  opinion  as  to  which  was  th»  usual  practice. 
Wachsmuth1  says  that  in  historical  times  the  dead 
were  always  buried ;  but  this  statement  is  not 
strictly  correct.  Thus  we  find  that  Socrates  speaks 
of  his  body  being  either  burned  or  buried  ;•  the 
body  of  Timoleon  was  burned,*  and  so  was  that  of 
Philopceraon.*  The  word  &airrciv  was  used  in  con  ■ 
nexion  with  either  mode ;  it  is  applied  to  the  col 
lection  of  the  ashes  after  bu/ning,  and  according!* 
we  find  the  words  xaittv  and  6dirmv  used  togeth- 
er.* The  proper  expression  for  interment  in  the 
earth  is  Karopvrretv,  whence  we  find  Socrates  speak- 
ing of  to  aufia  f  Kaofttvov  f)  Karopirrroutvov.  In 
Homer  the  bodies  of  the  dead  are  burned  ;*  but  in- 
terment was  also  used  in  very  ancient  times.  Ci- 
cero' says  that  the  dead  were  buried  at  Athens  in 
the  time  of  Cecrops;  and  we  also  read  of  the  bones 
of  Orestes  being  found  in  a  coffin  at  Tegea.*  The 
dead  were  commonly  buried  among  the  Spartans* 
and  the  Sicyonians  ;"  and  the  prevalence  of  this 
practice  is  proved  by  the  great  number  of  skele- 
tons found  in  coffins  in  modern  times,  which  have 
evidently  not  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire. 
Both  burning  and  burying  appear  to  have  been  al- 
ways used  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  at  different 
periods,  till  the  spread  of  Christianity  at  length  put 
an  end  to  the  former  practice. 

The  dead  bodies  were  usually  burned  on  piles  of 
wood  called  nvpai.  The  body  was  placed  on  the 
top ;  and  in  the  heroic  times  it  was  customary  to 
burn  with  the  corpse  animals,  and  even  captives  or 
slaves.  Thus,  at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus,  Achilles 
killed  many  sheep,  oxen,  horses,  and  dogs,  and  also 
twelve  captive  Trojans,  whose  bodies  he  burned 
with  those  of  his  friend.11  Oils  and  perfumes  were 
also  thrown  into  the  flames.  When  the  pyre  was 
burned  down,  the  remains  of  the  fire  were  quench- 
ed with  wine,  and  the  relatives  and  friends  collect- 
ed the  bones.1*  The  bones  were  then  washed  with 
wine  and  oil,  and  placed  in  urns,  which  were  some- 
times made  of  gold." 

The  corpses  which  were  not  burned  were  buried 
in  coffins,  which  were  called  by  various  names,  as 
aopoi,  vieKot,  Xt/voi,  XdpvaiU(,  dpoirat,  though  some 
of  these  names  were  also  applied  to  the  urns  in 
which  the  bones  were  collected.  They  were  made 
of  various  materials,  but  were  usually  of  baked  clay 
or  earthenware.  Their  forms  are  very  various,  as 
may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  Stackelberg,  Die 
Grater  der  HeUenen,  pi.  7,  8.  The  following  wood- 
cut contains  two  of  the  most  ancient  kind ;  the 
figure  in  the  middle  is  the  section  of  one. 


The  dead  were  usually  buried  outside  the  town, 
as  it  was  thought  that  their  presence  in  the  city 
brought  pollution  to  the  living.  At  Athens  the 
dead  were  formerly  buried  in  their  own  houses," 
but  in  historical  times  none  were  allowed  to  be 
buried  within  the  city.1*  Lycurgus,  in  order  to  re- 
move all  superstition  respecting  the  presence  of 
the  dead,  allowed  of  burial  in  Sparta ;"  and  at  Me- 
gara,  also,  the  dead  were  buried  within  the  town." 

Persons  who  possessed  lands  in  Attica  were  fre- 
quently buried  in  them,  and  we  therefore  read  of 
tombs  in  the  fields."    Tombs,  however,  were  most 

1  (H«lle»  Altetthumsk.,  ii.,  S,  p.  79.)— 8.  (Plat.,  Phedr  ,  c. 
148,  p.  US.)-  3.  (Plut.,  Timol.,  39.)— 4.  (Id„  Philop.,  SI.)— 9. 
(Dionya.  Hal.,  Ant.  Rom.,  r.,  48.)— 6.  (11.,  inii.,  187,  Ac— lb., 
xxiv.,787,  dec.)— 7.  (De  Leg.,  ii.,  89.)— 8.  (Herod.,  i.,  08.— Com- 
pare Plut.,  Sol.,  10.)— 9.  (Plat..  Lycurg,  37.— Compare  ThucYil , 
I.,  1*4.1—10.  (Paa..,  ii.,  7,  «  3.) — II.  (h.,  xxiii.,  165,  Ac.)— IS 
(D.,  «i».,  791.)— 13.  (Od.,  xiir.,  71,  &e.y— 14.  (Plat.,  Min.,  1 
c.)— 19.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.,  ir.,  IS,  «  *.)— 16.  (Plot.,  Lycuirg.,  87.)- 
17.  (Pane,,  i..  43,  t  S.)—  1  i  (Demoalh.,  c  Eueig,  p.  1149  — 
Donat.  ad  Tei.,  Eun.  Pro!.,  10.) 
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frequently  built  by  the  side  of  roads  and  near  the 
gates  of  the  city.  Thus  the  tomb  of  Thucydides 
was  near  the  Melitian  gate ;'  but  the  most  com- 
mon place  of  burial  was  outside  of  the  Itonian  gate, 
near  the  road  leading  to  the  Peiracus,  which  gate 
was  for  that  reason  called  the  burial-gate  ('Hpiai 
iriXai*).  Those  who  had  fallen  in  battle  were  bu- 
ried at  the  public  expense  in  the  outer  Cerameicus, 
on  the  road  leading  to  the  Academia.' 

The  tombs  were  regarded  as  private  property, 
and  belonged  exclusively  to  the  families  whose  rel- 
atives had  been  buried  in  them.* 

Tombs  were  called  tfij/nu,  tuQoi,  /ivtj/taTa,  jivy/iiia, 
ar/fmra.  Many  of  these  were  only  mounds  of  earth 
or  stones  (jupira,  <o?mvoi,  tv/iSoi).  Others  were 
built  of  stone,  and  frequently  ornamented  with  great 
taste.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  Greek  tombs 
are  those  which  have  been  recently  discovered  in 
Lycia  by  Mr.  Fellows.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Antiphellus  the  tombs  are  very  numerous.  They 
all  have  Greek  inscriptions,  which  are  generally 
much  destroyed  by  the  damp  sea-air.  The  follow- 
ing woodcut,  taken  from  Mr.  Fellows's  work,*  con- 
tains one  of  these  tombs,  and  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  general  appearance  of  the  whole. 


At  Xanthus  the  tombs  are  still  more  numerous. 
They  are  cut  into,  or  are  formed  by  cutting  away, 
the  rock,  leaving  the  tombs  standing  like  works  of 
sculpture.*  The  same  is  the  case  at  Telmessus, 
where  they  are  cut  out  of  the  rock  in  the  form  of 
temples.  They  are  generally  approached  by  steps, 
and  the  columns  of  the  portico  stand  out  about  six 
feet  from  the  entrance  to  the  cella ;  the  interiors 
vary  bat  little ;  they  are  usually  about  six  feet  in 
height,  and  nine  feet  by  twelve  in  size.  One  side 
is  occupied  by  the  door,  and  the  other  sides  contain 
benches  on  which  the  coffins  or  urns  have  been 
placed.1 

Some  Greek  tombs  were  built  under  ground,  and 
called  hypogea  (vitiyaia  or  xmoytta).  They  corre- 
spond to  the  Roman  amditoria.'    (.Vid.  Conditqbi- 

At  Athens  the  dead  appear  to  have  been  usually 
buried  in  the  earth,  and  originally  the  place  of  their 
interment  was  not  marked  by  any  monument.*  Af- 
terward, however,  so  much  expense  was  incurred 
in  the  erection  of  monuments  to  the  deceased,  that 
ft  was  provided  by  one  of  Solon's  laws  that  no  one 


1.  (P»m-,  i_  «*,  «  11.)— S.  (Etym.  Mai.  and  Haipocr.,  «.  t.— 
Thaophnat^  Char.,  H.>— S.  (Thucvd.,  li.,  S4.— Paua.,  i.,  »,  t 
«.)—*.  (Denuath^  c  EabuL,  p.  1307 ;  c.  Macart.,  1077.— Cic, 
Da  Lb*,  ii,  26.)— 5.  (Excaraion  in  Aaia  Minor,  p.  219.)— 0.  (lb., 
*.  Mt)— 7.  (In,  p.  MS.)-*.  (Patten,  c  II)  )—».  (Cic.,  Da 
W.it.B.) 
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should  erect  a  monument  which  could  not  be  com- 
pleted by  ten  men  in  the  course  of  tiree  days.1 
This  law,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
strictly  observed.  We  read  of  one  monument  which 
cost  twenty-five  mine,'  and  of  another  which  cost 
more  than  two  talents.'  Demetrius  Phalereus  also 
attempted  to  put  a  stop  to  this  expense  by  forbid- 
ding the  erection  of  any  funeral  monument  more 
than  three  cubits  in  height.* 

The  monuments  erected  over  the  graves  of  per 
sons  were  usually  of  four  kinds :  1.  arijXat,  pillars 
or  upright  stone  tablets ;  2  Kiwet,  columns ;  3. 
vaiiia  or  bpya,  small  buildings  in  the  form  of  tem- 
ples ;  and,  4.  Tpdxe£at,  flat  square  stones,  called, 
by  Cicero*  mmttt.  The  term  a-rifljtu.  is  sometimes 
applied  to  all  kinds  of  funeral  monuments,  but 
properly  designates  upright  stone  tablets,  which 
were  usually  terminated  with  an  oval  heading 
called  iiridrifut.  These  briBy/tara  were  frequently 
ornamented  with  a  kind  of  arabesque  work,  as  in 
the  two  following  specimens  taken  from  Stackel- 
berg.*    The  shape  of  the  Mdijfta,  however,  some- 


times differed :  among  the  Sicyonians  it  was  in  the 
shape  of  the  &ct6(  or  fastigium  (rid.  Fastioiom), 
which  is  placed  over  the  extremity  of  a  temple. 

The  idovec  or  columns  were  of  various  forms. 
The  three  in  the  following  woodcut  are  taken  from 
Stackelberg'  and  MilUn.* 


The  following  example  of  an  fipi>ov,  which  is  also 
taken  from  Stackelberg,'  will  give  a  general  idea  of 
monuments  of  this  kind.  Another  vpvov  is  given 
in  the  course  of  this  article. 

The  inscriptions  upon  these  funeral  monuments 
usually  contain  the  name  of  the  deceased  person, 
and  that  of  the  demus  to  which  he  belonged,  as  well 
as,  frequently,  some  account  of  his  life.  A  work  on 
these  monuments,  entitled  TJepl  Mvij/wruv,  was  writ- 
ten by  Diodorus  Periegetes.1' 

Orations  in  praise  of  the  dead  were  sometimes 
pronounced  ;  but  Solon  ordained  that  such  orations 
should  be  confined  to  persons  who  were  honoured 
with  a  public  funeral u    In  the  heroic  ages  games 


1.  (Id.,  it.,  S».)— S.  (Ljra.,  c.  Diog,  p.  (05.)— J.  (Demotth.,  e. 
Staph.,  i.,  p.  1125, 15.)— 4.  (Cic.,  1.  c.)-5.  (I.  <:.)-«.  (pi.  J.)- 
7.  (pL  44,  45.)— 8.  (Peint.  de  Vuet  Ant.,  wil.  ii.,  pi.  51.)— ( 
(pi.  1.)— 10.  (Plut,  Them ,  32.)— 11.  (Cic ,  Da  Lag*  «••  **  ) 
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mr.ce  celebrated  at  the  funeral  of  a  great  man,  as  in 
the  case  of  Patroclus  ;l  but  this  practice  does  not 
went  to  have  been  usual  in  the  historical  times. 


All  persons  who  had  been  engaged  in  funerals 
were  considered  polluted,  and  could  not  enter  the 
temples  of  the  gods  till  they  had  been  purified.  Those 
persons  who  were  reported  to  have  died  in  foreign 
countries,  and  whose  funeral  rites  had  been  per- 
formed in  their  own  cities,  were  called  vareponor/toi 
and  dcvTtpbvorjioi  if  they  were  alive.  Such  persons 
were  considered  impure,  and  could  only  be  delivered 
from  their  impurity  by  being  dressed  in  swaddling 
clothes,  and  treated  like  newborn  infants.* 

After  the  funeral  was  over  the  relatives  partook 
df  a  feast,  wHich  was  called  wepUeinvov  or  vtxpo- 
ieim/ov.*  This  feast  was  always  given  at  the  house 
of  the  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased.  Thus  the 
relatives  of  those  who  had  fallen  at  the  battle  of 
Chteroneia  partook  of  the  irtpMtiirvav  at  the  house 
of  Demosthenes,  as  if  he  were  the  nearest  relative 
to  them  all.4  These  feasts  are  frequently  repre- 
sented on  funeral  monuments.  In  one  corner  a 
horse's  head  is  usually  placed,  which  was  intended 
to  represent  death  as  a  journey.  The  following 
woodcut,  which  represents  a  nepitetirvov  or  venpo- 
tciTvov,  is  taken  from  the  Marmora  Ozon.,  i.,  tab.  52, 
No.  135.  A  similar  example  of  a  irepctftinvov  is 
Uven  at  the  beginning  of  Hobbouse's  Travels." 


On  the  second  day  after  the  funeral  a  sacrifice  to 
the  dead  was  offered,  called  rplra.  Pollux'  enu- 
merates in  order  all  the  sacrifices  and  ceremonies 
which  followed  the  funeral :  rplra,  bniara,  rpuutd- 


1. ID..,  iriii.)— 2.  (Heeych.,  I.  r.— Hut.,  Quart.  Rom.,  5.)— 
J.  (Lncian,  lb.,  c.  24.— Cio.,  De  log.,  ii.,  25.)— 4.  (Demoath., 
Pro  Conm.,  p.  321,  IS.)  — J.  (Compare  MOller,  Arehaol.  der 
Kunat,  4  428,  «.)— 8.  (Osom    Tiii.,  146.) 
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ice,  tvayuT/tara,  xoai.  Aristophanes1  alludes  to  th» 
rpira.  The  principal  sacrifice,  however,  to  the 
dead  was  on  the  ninth  day,  called  hvara  or  hara* 
The  mourning  for  the  dead  appears  to  have  lasted 
till  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  funeral,"  on  which 
day  sacrifices  were  again  offered.*  At  Sparta  tho 
time  of  mourning  was  limited  to  eleven  days.* 
During  the  time  of  mourning  it  was  considered  in- 
decorous for  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  to  appear 
in  public  :•  they  were  accustomed  to  wear  a  black 
dress,7  and  in  ancient  tiroes  cut  off  their  hair  as  a 
sign  of  grief  (n*o*apof  ircvdrrriipiof). 

The  tombs  were  preserved  by  the  family  to  which 
they  belonged  with  the  greatest  care,  and  were  re- 
garded as  among  the  strongest  ties  which  attached 
a  man  to  his  native  land.'  In  the  Docimasia  of  the 
Athenian  archons  it  was  always  a  subject  of  inquiry 
whether  they  had  kept  in  proper  repair  the  tombs 
of  their  ancestors.1*  On  certain  days  the  tombs 
were  crowned  with  flowers,  and  offerings  were 
made  to  the  dead,  consisting  of  garlands  of  flowers 
and  various  other  things ;  for  an  account  of  which, 
see  jEschyl.,  Per:,  609,  &c. ;  Choiph.,  86,  ice.  Tho 
act  of  offering  these  presents  was  called  hayi&tv, 
and  the  offerings  themselves  hayla/iara,  or,  more 
commonly,  xoa'1-  Such  offerings  at  the  tombs  are 
represented  upon  many  Xt/kvOoi,  or  painted  vases, 
of  which  an  example  is  given  in  the  following  wood- 
cut." The  tomb  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  temple 
(iipijtov),  and  upon  it  is  a  representation  of  the  de- 
ceased. See  also  Stackelberg,  pi.  44-46,  and  Mil- 
lin,  vol.  ii.,  pi.  32,  38,  for  farther  examples. 


The  ytvloia  mentioned  by  Herodotus'*  appear  to 
have  consisted  in  offerings  of  the  same  kind,  which 
were  presented  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday 
of  the  deceased.  The  vexiaia  were  probably  offer- 
ings on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  of  the  death  ; 
though,  according  to  some  writers,  the  vcxvoia  were 
the  same  as  the  ytviaia."  Meals  were  also  pre- 
sented to  the  dead,  and  burned.'* 

Certain  criminals,  who  were  put  to  death  by  the 
state,  were  also  deprived  of  the  rites  of  burial, 
which  was  considered  as  an  additional  punishment 
There  were  certain  places,  both  at  Athens  and 
Sparta,  where  the  dead  bodies  of  such  criminals 
were  cast."  A  person  who  had  committed  suicide 
was  not  deprived  of  burial,  but  the  hand  with  which 
he  had  killed  himself  was  cut  off  and  buried  by  it- 


1.  (Lyaiatr,  611,  with  echo).  >— 2.  (jEKhin.,  c.  Ctet.,  p.  617. 
— Iiaue,  De  Cirtra.  hared.,  p.  224.)— 3.  (Lye.,  De  Cad.  Erml., 
p.  16.)— 4.  (Ilnrpocrat.,  ».  t.  ToiaraV.)— 5.  (Plut.,  Lye.,  27.)— 6. 
(jKtchin.,  c.  Ctes.,  p.  468,  469.)— 7.  (Eurip.,  Helen.,  1087.- 
Iphiff.  Aul.,  1438. —  leana,  De  Niooetr.  hared.,  p.  71. — Pint, 
Pericl.,  S8.J— 8.  (JEachyl,  ChoSph.,  7.) -9.  (.«echyl..  Pen, 
405.— Lycnrp;,  c.  Leocr.,  p.  141.)— 10.  (Xen.,  Mem.,  ii,2,»  I*.) 
—11.  (Millin,  Peint.  de  Vues  Ant.,  ?ol.  ii.,  pi.  27.)— 12.  (ir, 
26.)— 13.  (Heeych.,  a.  t.  Talna.— Grammntt.  Bekker,  p.  »J1.) 
— II.  (Lncian.  Contcmpl.,  p.  22,  toI.  i.,  p.  519,  ed.  Heitz. — Id, 
De  Mere.  Conduct.,  28,  p.  687.— Artemidoi  ,  Oneirocr,  it.,  (I J 
— 1».  (Plut,  Them,  M— Thucyd,  i,  134.) 
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■elf.1  The  bodies  of  those  persons  who  had  been 
struck  by  lightning  were  regarded  as  sacred  (Itpol 
venpol);  they  were  never  buried  with  others,*  but 
usually  on  tho  spot  where  they  had  been  struck.* 

( Vid.  BlDKKTJX.) 

We  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  Roman 
funerals.  They  were  conducted,  in  some  respects, 
in  the  same  manner  as  Greek  funerals ;  but  as  they 
differ  in  many  important  particulars,  a  separate  ac- 
count of  each  is  given  in  this  article. 

When  a  Roman  was  at  the  point  of  death,  his 
nea>  sst  relative  present  endeavoured  to  catch  the 
last  breath  with  his  mouth.*  The  ring  was  taken 
off  the  finger  of  the  dying  person ;'  and  as  soon  as 
he  was  dead,  his  eyes  and  mouth  were  closed  by 
the  nearest  relative,'  who  called  upon  the  deceased 
by  name  (inclamare,  conclamare),  exclaiming  have  or 
vale.1  Tho  corpse  was  then  washed,  and  anointed 
with  oil  and  perfumes  by  slaves,  called  PoUinctores, 
who  belonged  to  the  Libiiinarii,  or  undertakers, 
called  by  the  Greeks  veicpoOairrat*  The  Libitinarii 
appear  to  have  been  so  called  because  they  dwelt 
near  the  Temple  of  Venus  Libitina,  where  all  things 
requisite  for  funerals  were  sold.*  Hence  we  find 
the  expressions  vitare  Libitinam  and  evadere  Libiti- 
nam used  in  the  sense  of  escaping  death.1*  At  this 
temple  an  account  (ratio,  ephemeris)  was  kept  of 
those  who  died,  and  a  small  sum  was  paid  for  the 
registration  of  their  names." 

A  small  coin  was  then  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the 
corpse,  in  order  to  pay  the  ferryman  in  Hades," 
and  the  body  was  laid  out  on  a  couch  in  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  house,  with  its  feet  towards  the  door, 
and  dressed  in  the  best  robe  which  the  deceased 
had  worn  when  alive.  Ordinary  citizens  were 
dressed  in  a  white  toga,  and  magistrates  in  their 
official  robes."  If  the  deceased  had  received  a 
crown,  while  alive,  as  a  reward  for  his  bravery,  it 
was  now  placed  on  his  head,"  and  the  couch  on 
which  be  was  laid  was  sometimes  covered  with 
leaves  and  flowers.  A  branch  of  cypress  was  also 
usually  placed  at  the  door  of  the  house,  if  he  was 
a  person  of  consequence.'* 

Funerals  were  usually  called  funera  justj  or  ex- 
teqvur;  the  latter  term  was  generally  applied  to 
the  funeral  procession  (pompa  fvmcbrit).  There 
were  two  kinds  of  funerals,  public  and  private ;  of 
which  the  former  was  called  funut  publicum1'  or  tn- 
dictivum,  because  the  people  were  invited  to  it  by  a 
herald  ;*'  the  latter,  funut  taciturn,1*  translatitium," 
or  pUbeium.  A  person  appears  to  have  usually  left 
a  certain  sum  of  money  in  his  will  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  his  funeral ;  but  if  he  did  not  do  so, 
nor  appoint  any  one  to  bury  him,  this  duty  devolved 
upon  the  persons  to  whom  the  property  was  left, 
and  if  he  died  without  a  will,  upon  his  relatives  ac- 
cording to  their  order  of  succession  to  the  property.** 
The  expenses  of  the  funeral  were  in  such  cases  de- 
cided by  an  arbiter  according  to  the  property  and 
rank  of  the  deceased,*1  whence  arbitria  is  used  to 
signify  the  funeral  expenses.**  The  following  de- 
scription of  the  mode  in  which  a  funeral  was  con- 
ducted only  applies  strictly  to  the  funerals  of  the 
great ;  the  same  pomp  and  ceremony  could  sot,  of 


1.  (.Kechin,  c.  Ctee,  p.  038,  037.)— 2.  (Eurip,  Sapd,  OSS.) 
—i.  (Artexoid.,  Oneiroer,  ii,  9,  p.  144.)— 4.  (Virg..  -fin.,  it., 
•84.— (So.,  Van-.,  T.,  45.)— S.  (Suet,  Tib.,  73.)— 0.  (Virg,  .Sn, 
ix,  487.)— 7.  (Orid,  Triat,  III.,  iii.,  43.— Id.,  Mat.,  I.,  68.— Id, 
Faet,  *T,  8M.-OUU1L,  ci.,  10.)— 8.  (Dig.  14,  tit.  J,  •.  5,  «  8.)— 
■.  (Sanec,  Da  Bsnaf.,  »i.,  38.— Plot.,  Qaaat.  Ram.,  S3.— Lit., 
xli.,  SI.— Plat.,  Num.,  IS.)— 10.  (Hot,  Carm,  Ill,  m,«.- 
J»t,  iii,  IS*.)— 11.  (Saat,  Ner,  89.— Dionji.  Htl,  Ant.  Rom, 
*r,  IS.)— 18.  (Jut,  iii,  867.)— 13.  (Jar,  iii,  178.— Lit,  xxxir, 
7-— Saat,  Ner,  50.)— 14.  (Cic,  Da  Lag,  ii,  84.)— IS.  (Loan, 
xii,  448.— Hot,  Cans,  II,  xir.,  S3.)— It.  (Tacit.,  Ann,  vi,  11.) 
—IT.  (Feats*,  a.  t.— Cic,  Da  Leg,  ii,  84.)— 18.  (Orid,  Triat, 
V,  fai,  88.)— 19.  (Soet,  Not,  S3.)— SO.  (Dig.  11,  tit.  7,  a.  ISO— 
SI.  (Dig,  1.  c>— 88.  (Cic,  Pro  Dob,  17.— Id,  post  Red.  in 
ken..  7-  -Id.  in  Pie,  9.) 


course,  be  observed  in  the  case  of  persons  in  or-li- 
nary  circumstances. 

All  furerals  in  ancient  times  were  performed  at 
night ,'  out  afterward  the  poor  only  were  buried  at 
night,  because  they  could  not  afford  to  have  anv 
funeral  procession.*  The  corpse  was  usually  car- 
ried out  of  the  house  (efferebatur)  on  the  eighth  day 
after  the  death.*  The  order  of  the  funeral  pro- 
cession was  regulated  by  a  person  called  Designator 
or  Domituu  Funeris,  who  was  attended  by  Tictors 
dressed  in  black.4  It  was  headed  by  musician?  of 
various  kinds  (cornicincs,  siticmes),  who  played 
mournful  strains,*  and  next  came  mourning  women, 
called  Prafica,'  who  were  hired  to  lament  and  sing 
the  funeral  song  {namia  or  lessus)  in  piaise  of  the 
deceased.  These  were  sometimes  followed  by  play 
ere  and  buffoons  («ur\»,  histrionics),  of  whom  one, 
called  Archimimut,  represented  the  character  of  the 
deceased,  and  imitated  his  words  and  actions.' 
Then  came  the  slaves  whom  the  deceased  had  lib- 
erated, wearing  the  cap  of  liberty  (pileati);  the 
number  of  whom  was  occasionally  very  great,  since 
a  master  sometimes  liberated  all  his  slaves  in  his 
will,  in  order  to  add  to  the  pomp  of  his  funeral.' 
Before  the  corpse  the  images  of  the  deceased  and 
of  his  ancestors  were  carried,'  and  also  the  crowns 
or  military  rewards  which  he  had  gained." 

The  corpse  was  carried  on  a  couch  (lectica),  to 
which  the  name  of  Feretrum11  or  Capulum1*  was  usu- 
ally given ;  but  the  bodies  of  poor  citizens  and  of 
slaves  were  carried  on  a  common  kind  of  bier  or 
coffin,  called  Sandapila."  The  Sandajnla  was  car- 
ried by  bearers,  called  Vespee  or  VcspiUoncs,'*  be- 
cause, according  to  Festus,"  they  carried  out  the 
corpses  in  the  evening  (vespertine  tempore).  The 
couches  on  which  the  corpses  of  the  rich  were  car- 
ried were  sometimes  made  of  ivory,  and  covered 
with  gold  and  purple.1*  They  were  often  carried 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased,1' and  sometimes  on  those  of  his  frcedmen." 
Julius  Caesar  was  carried  by  the  magistrates,9  and 
Augustus  by  the  senators.™ 

The  relatives  of  the  deceased  walked  behind  the 
corpse  in  mourning ;  his  sons  with  their  heads  veil- 
ed, and  his  daughters  with  their  heads  bare  and 
their  hair  dishevelled,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  prac- 
tice of  both.*1  They  often  uttered  loud  lamenta- 
tions, and  the  women  beat  their  breasts  and  tore 
their  cheeks,  though  this  was  forbidden  by  the 
Twelve  Tables  (Midieret  genas  ne  radunto").  If  the 
deceased  was  of  illustrious  rank,  the  funeral  pro- 
cession went  through  the  Forum,**  and  stopped  be- 
fore the  rostra,  where  a  funeral  oration  (laudatio)  in 
praise  of  the  deceased  was  delivered.**  This  prac- 
tice was  of  great  antiquity  among  the  Romans,  and 
is  said  by  some  writers  to  have  been  first  introduced 
by  Poplicola,  who  pronounced  a  funeral  oration  in 
honour  of  his  colleague  Brutus.'*  Women,  also, 
were  honoured  by  funeral  orations.**  From  the 
Forum  the  corpse  was  carried  to  the  place  of 
burning  or  burial,  which,  according  to  a  law  of 


I.  (Serr.  ad  Virg,  Mu.,  xi,  143.— Mdor,  xi,  8.— Id,zx,  10  ) 
— 8.  (Feetus,  e.  t.  Vesjw. — Saeton,  Dom,  17. — Dionja.  Hal* 
it,  40.)— 3.  (Serr.  ad  virg,  JEn,  t,  54.)— 4.  (Donat.  ad  Ter, 
Adelph,  1,  ii,  7. — Cic,  De  Leg,  ii,  84. — Hot,  Ep,  I,  rii,  6.» 
— S.  (Cic,  lb,  ii,  S3.— Cell,  xx,  8.)— 6.  (Featu*,  a.  t.)— 7 
(Scat,  Veap,  19.)— 8.  (Dionys.  Hal,  it..  84.— Compare  Lir, 
xxiTiii,  85.)— 9.  (Cic.,  Pro  Mil,  13.— Dion  Can,  Iri,  134.— 
Plin,  H.  N,  xxxt..  2.)— 10.  (Cic,  Da  Leg,  ii,  S4.)-U.  (Varra, 
DeLing.  Lat,T,  186.)— 12.  (Fejt,s.T.)— 13.  (Mart, ii, 81.— Id, 
VIII,  lxrr,  14.— Jut,  Tiii,  17$.— "  Vilie  area:"  Hot,  Sat,  I, 
Tiii,  ».)— 14.  (Scat,  Dom,  17.— Mart,  I,  xxxi,  48.1—15.  (a. 
t.)— 16.  (Scat,  JnL,  84.)— 17.  (Val.  Max,  Tii,  1,  t  1.— Hor, 
Sat,  II,  Tiii,  S8.)— 18.  (Pen.,  iii,  108.)— 19.  (Suet,  Jul,  84.) 
—SO.  (Suet,  Oetar,  100. —Tacit,  Ann,  i,  8.)— SI.  (Plat, 

Sasat.  Rom.,  14.)— SS.  (Cic,  De  Lag,  ii,  830—23.  (Dionya. 
al„  iT,  40.)— 94.  (DionTa.  Hal,  t,  17.— Cic,  Pro  Mil,  13.- 
Id,  Da  Orat,  ii,  84. -Suet,  Jot,  84.— Id,  Ortar,  100.)— SS 
(Plat..  Poplic.,  0.— Dionyi.  Hal,  t,  17.)— 86.  (Cic,  De  Oral 
U,  II.— Saat,  JuL,  86.— Id.,  Pel,  10.) 
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•be  lwelve  Tables,  -was  obliged  to  be  outside  the 
efty.' 

The  Romans  in  the  most  ancient  times  buried 
their  dead,'  though  they  also  early  adopted,  to  some 
extent,  the  custom  of  burning,  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  Twelve  Tables.'  Burning,  however,  does 
not  appear  to  have  become  general  till  the  later 
times  of  the  Republic ;  Marios  was  buried,  and 
Sulla  was  the  first  of  the  Cornelian  gens  whose 
body  was  burned.*  Under  the  Empire  burning  was 
almost  universally  practised,  but  was  gradually  dis- 
continued as  Christianity  spread,'  so  that  it  had 
fallen  into  disuse  in  the  fourth  century.'  Persons 
struck  by  lightning  were  not  burned,  but  buried  on 
the  spot,  which  was  called  Bidental,  and  was  con- 
sidered sacred.  (Vid.  Bidental.)  Children,  also, 
who  bad  not  cut  their  teeth,  were  not  burned,  but 
buried  in  a  place  called  Suggrundarium.1  Those 
who  were  buried  were  placed  in  a  coffin  {area  or 
loculus),  which  was  frequently  made  of  stone,*  and 
sometimes  of  the  Assian  stone,  which  came  from 
Assos  in  Troas,  and  which  consumed  all  the  body, 
with  the  exception  of  the  teeth,  in  40  days,'  whence 
it  was  called  Sarcophagus.  This  name  was  in 
course  of  time  applied  to  any  kind  of  coffin  or  tomb." 

The  corpse  was  burned  on  a  pile  of  wood  (pyra 
or  rogus).  Servius"  thus  defines  the  difference 
between  pyra  and  rogus  s  "  Pyra  est  Ugnorum  con- 
geries ;  rogus,  cum  jam  ardere  caperit,  dicitur."  This 
pile  was  built  in  the  form  of  an  altar,  with  four  equal 
sides,  whence  we  find  it  called  ara  sepulcri1'  and 
funeris  ara.1'  The  sides  of  the  pile  were,  according 
to  the  Twelve  Tables,  to  be  left  rough  and  unpolish- 
ed," but  were  frequently  covered  with  dark  leaves.1* 
Cypress-trees  were  sometimes  placed  before  the 
pile."  On  the  top  of  the  pile  the  corpse  was  placed, 
Tilh  the  couch  on  which  it  had  been  carried,"  and 
he  nearest  relative  then  set  fire  to  the  pile  with  his 
ace  turned  away.  (Vid.  Fax.)  When  the  flames 
began  to  rise,  various  perfumes  were  thrown  into 
the  fire  (called  by  Cicero"-'  tumptuosa  rerpenio), 
though  this  practice  was  forbidden  by  the  Twelve 
Tables  ;  cups  of  oil,  ornaments,  clothes,  dishes  of 
food,  and  other  things,  which  were  supposed  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  deceased,  were  also  thrown  upon 
the  flames." 

The  place  where  a  person  was  bumed  was  called 
Busium  if  he  was  afterward  buried  on  the  same 
spot  {vid.  Boston),  and  Ustrina  or  Usirinum  if  he 
was  buried  at  a  different  place.  Persons  of  proper- 
ty frequently  set  apart  a  space,  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  near  their  sepulchres,  for  the  purpose  of  burn- 
ing the  dead ;  but  those  who  could  not  afford  the 
Bpace  appear  to  have  sometimes  placed  the  funeral 
pyre  against  the  monuments  of  others,  which  was 
frequently  forbidden  in  inscriptions  on  monuments 
(Huic  monumento  usirinum  applicari  non  licet*'). 

If  the  deceased  was  an  emperor  or  an  illustrious 
general,  the  soldiers  marched  (decurrebant)  three 
times  round  the  pile,'1  which  custom  was  observed 
annually  at  a  monument  built  by  the  soldiers  in  hon- 
our of  Drusus."  Sometimes  animals  were  slaugh- 
tered at  the  pile,  and  in  ancient  times  captives 
and  slaves,  since  the  Manes  were  supposed  to  be 


1.  (Cic,  Da  Leg.,  ii.,  S3.)— 3.  (Plia.,  H.  N.,  «ii.,  55.)— 3. 
(flic,  1.  c.)— 4.  (Cic,  lb.,  ii.,  S3.)— 4.  (Mimic.  Felix,  p.  S27,  ad. 
Cuxel,  1073.)— 6.  (Macrob.,  vii.,  7.)— 7.  (Plin.,  H.  N,  rii.,  15.— 
Jut.,  xt.,  140.— Fulgent.,  Do  priac.  term.,  7.)— 8.  (Val.  Majt.,  i„ 
1.  <l  IS.— Aural.  Vict.,  Da  Vir.  niuetr,  4S.)—9.  (Plin.,  H.  N,  ii., 
•8  ,  xxxri,  S7.)— 10.  (Jot.,  x,  ITS.— Dig.  34,  tit.  1,  ■.  18,  6  5.— 
Oretti,  luacr..  No.  »4,  44SS,  4554.)— 11.  (ad  Virg,  JSn.,  xi, 
185.)— IS.  (Virg.,  JEu.,  Ti,  177.)— 13.  (Ond,  Triat,  III.,  xiii, 
MO— 14.  (Cic,  Da  Lag.,  ii.,  330-15.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  Ti.,  815.)— 
15.  (Virg.  et  Oyid,  1.  c— Sil.  Ital.,  x.,  535.)— 17.  (Tibull.,  I,  i, 
•10-18.  (1.  e.1-19.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  «.,  9S5.-Stat.,  Thob.,  Ti., 
S5T  ^h'  Theb-  "■-  •*•■— Lucan.,  ix.,  175.)— SO.  (Orator, 
755,4;  050,  3.-OroUi,  4384,  4385.)-Sl.  (Virg.  A~  xi..  188. 
-Tac  t.,  Ann.,  ii.,  7.J-SS.  (Soot  Ctaid,  1.)  ^  * 
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fond  of  blood ;  but  afterward  gladiators,  called  Bus- 
tuarii,  were  hired  to  fight  round  the  burning  pile. 
(Vid.  Burro*.) 

When  the  pile  was  burned  down,  the  embers 
were  soaked  with  wine,  and  the  bones  and  ashes 
of  the  deceased  were  gathered  by  the  nearest  rela- 
tives,1 who  sprinkled  them  with  perfumes,  and 
placed  them  in  a  vessel  called  vrna,'  which  was 
made  of  various  materials,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  individuals.  Most  of  the  funeral 
urns  in  the  British  Museum  are  made  of  marble,  al- 
abaster, or  baked  clay.  They  are  of  various  shape; 
but  most  commonly  square  or  round;  and  upon 
them  there  is  usually  an  inscription  or  epitaph  (tit- 
ulus  or  cpiiaphium),  beginning  with  the  letters  D. 
M.  S.  or  only  D.  M,  that  is,  Di»  Manibbs  Sacbum, 
followed  by  the  name  of  the  deceased,  with  the 
length  of  his  life,  &c,  and  also  by  the  name  of  the 
person  who  had  the  urn  made.  The  following  ex- 
amples, taken  from  urns  in  the  British  Museum, 
will  give  a  general  knowledge  of  such  inscriptions. 
The  first  is  to  Serullia  ZoBimenes,  who  lived  86 
years,  and  is  dedicated  by  her  son  Prosdecius : 
D.  M. 

SUVXLMC  ZoSMBNI 

q.v.s  vixit  ann.  xxvl 

Bins  heben.  fecit 

Pbosdecivs  Filivs. 

The  next  is  an  inscription  to  Licinius  Successns, 

wholived  13  years,  one  month,  and  19  days,  by  his 

most  unhappy  parents,  Comicus  and  Auriola  : 

Dis.  Man. 

CoMICVS.  BT 

Avxiola.  Paienteb 

Infelicissiiu 
Licinio  Stccesdo.  i 

V.   A.   XIII.   M.   I.   D.   XIX. 

The  following  woodcut  is  a  representation  of  a 
sepulchral  urn  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  of  an 
upright  rectangular  form,  richly  ornamented  with 
foliage,  and  supported  at  the  sides  by  pilasters.  It 
is  erected  to  the  memory  of  Cossutia  Prima.  Its 
height  is  twenty-one  inches,  and  its  width,  at  the 
base,  fourteen  inches  six  eighths.  Below  the  in- 
scription an  infant  genius  is  represented  driving  a 
car  drawn  by  four  horses. 


•  1.  (Virg,  jEn,  Ti,  SSS-SSa-TibuU,  I.,  iii,  P-Id,  IIL,  tu, 
10.— Suet.,  OctaT,  100.)— S.  (Oiid,  A-n.,  iii,  ix,  J».--"»*ereU» 
urna:"  Tacit.,  Ann.,  iii,  1.) 
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After  the  bones  and  ashes  of  the  deceased  had 
been  placed  in  the  urn,  the  persons  present  were 
thrice  sprinkled  by  a  priest  with  pure  water  from  a 
branch  of  olive  or  laurel  for  the  purpose  of  purifica- 
tion ;l  after  which  they  were  dismissed  by  the  pra- 
Jka,  or  some  other  person,  by  the  solemn  word  I  li- 
cet, that  is,  ire  liett.'  At  their  departure  they  were 
accustomed  to  bid  farewell  to  the  deceased  by  pro- 
nouncing the  word  Vale.* 

The  urns  were  placed  in  sepulchres,  which,  as  al- 
ready stated,  were  outside  the  city,  though  in  a  few 
cases  we  read  of  the  dead  being  buried  within  the 
city.  Thus  Valerius,  Publicola,  Tubertus,  and  Fa- 
bricius  were  buried  in  the  city ;  which  right  their 
descendants  also  possessed,  but  did  not  use.4  The 
vestal  virgins  and  the  emperors  were  buried  in  the 
city,  according  to  Servius,*  because  they  were  not 
bound  by  the  laws.  By  a  rescript  of  Hadrian,  those 
who  buried  a  person  in  the  city  were  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  40  aurei,  which  was  to  be  paid  to  the  fis- 
cus ;  and  the  spot  where  the  burial  had  taken  place 
was  confiscated.*  The  practice  was  also  forbidden 
by  Antoninus  Pius'  and  Theodosius  II.* 

The  verb  icpelirc,  like  the  Greek  tfamw,  was 
applied  to  every  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead,' 
and  lepulcntm  signified  any  kind  of  tomb  in  which 
the  body  or  bones  of  a  man  were  placed  (Srpul- 
crum  est,  ubi  eorpue  ostave  horninis  emdila  sunt1'). 
The  term  humare  was  originally  used  for  burial  in 
the  earth,"  but  was  afterward  applied,  like  sepelire, 
to  any  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead  ;  since  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  custom,  after  the  body  was 
burned,  to  throw  some  earth  upon  the  bones." 

The  places  for  burial  were  either  public  or  pri- 
vate. The  public  places  of  burial  were  of  two 
kinds ;  one  for  illustrious  citizens,  who  were  buried 
at  the  public  expense,  and  the  other  for  poor  citi- 
zens, who  could  not  afford  to  purchase  ground  for 
the  purpose.  The  former  was  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tins, which  was  ornamented  with  the  tombs  of  the 
illustrious  dead  (vid.  Campus  Martiub),  and  in  the 
Campus  Esquilinus ;"  the  latter  was  also  in  the 
Campus  Esquilinus,  and  consisted  of  small  pits  or 
caverns,  called  mticuli  or  puticuUt  ;'*  but  as  this 
place  rendered  the  neighbourhood  unhealthy,  it  was 
given  to  Maecenas,  who  converted  it  into  gardens, 
and  built  a  magnificent  house  upon  it.  Private  pla- 
ces for  burial  were  usually  by  the  sides  of  the  roads 
leading  to  Rome;  and  on  some  of  these  roads,  such 
as  the  Via  Appia,  the  tombs  formed  an  almost  un- 
interrupted street  for  many  miles  from  the  gates  of 
the  city.  They  were  frequently  built  by  individuals 
during  their  lifetime ;"  thus  Augustus,  in  his  sixth 
consulship,  built  the  Mausoleum  for  his  sepulchre 
between  the  Via  Flaminia  and  the  Tiber,  and  plant- 
ed round  it  woods  and  walks  for  public  use."    The 


heirs  were  often  ordered  by  the  will  of  the  i 
to  build  a  tomb  for  him  ;l  and  they  sometimes  did 
it  at  their  own  expense  (de  sua),  which  is  not  un- 
frequently  recorded  in  the  inscription  on  funeral 
monuments,  as  in  the  following  example  taken  from 
an  urn  in  the  British  Museum : 

Diis  Manibts 

L.  Lepidi  Efaphba 

Patbis  Oram 

L.  Lkpidivs 

Mazimvs  F. 

Dc.  Svo. 

Sepulchres  were  originally  called  hula,'  but  tnts 
word  was  afterward  employed  in  the  manner  men- 
tioned under  Bcstom.  Sepulchres  were  also  fre- 
quently called  Monument*,'  but  this  term  was  also 
applied  to  a  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  a 
person  in  a  different  place  from  where  he  was  bu- 
ried.* Conditoria  or  conditha  were  sepulchres  un- 
der ground,  in  which  dead  bodies  were  placed  en- 
tire, in  contradistinction  to  those  sepulchres  which 
contained  the  bones  and  ashes  only.  They  an- 
swered to  the  Greek  vniyeiov  or  inroyaiov.  (Vid. 
Conditoriuh.) 

The  tombs  of  the  rich  were  commonly  built  of 
marble,  and  the  ground  enclosed  with  an  iron  railing 
or  wall,  and  planted  round  with  trees.*  The  extent 
of  the  burying-ground  was  marked  by  Cippi.  (Vid. 
Cippoa.)  The  name  of  Mausoleum,  which  was  ori- 
ginally the  name  of  the  magnificent  sepulchre  erect- 
ed by  Artemisia  to  the  memory  of  Mausolus,  king 
of  Caria,*  was  sometimes  given  to  any  splendid 
tomb.'  The  open  space  before  a  sepulchre  was 
called  forum  (vid.  Forum),  and  neither  this  space 
nor  the  sepulchre  itself  could  become  the  property 
of  a  person  by  usucapion.* 

Private  tombs  were  either  built  by  an  individual 
for  himself  and  the  members  of  his  family  (sepulcra 
famUiaria),  or  for  himself  and  his  heirs  (sepulera 
hereditaria.').  A  tomb  which  was  fitted  up  with 
niches  to  receive  the  funeral  urns  was  called  co- 
lumbarium, on  account  of  the  resemblance  of  these 
niches  to  the  holes  of  a  pigeon-house.  In  these 
tombs  the  ashes  of  the  freed  men  and  slaves  of  great 
families  were  frequently  placed  in  vessels  made  of 
baked  clay,  called  olli,  which  were  let  into  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  within  these  niches,  the  lid* 
only  being  seen,  and  the  inscriptions  placed  in  front 
A  representation  of  a  columbarium  is  given  on  page 
388. 

Tombs  were  of  various  sizes  and  forms,  accord- 
ing to  the  wealth  and  taste  of  the  owner.  The  fol- 
lowing woodcut,  which  represents  part  of  the  street 
of  tombs  at  Pompeii,  is  taken  from  Mazois,  Pom- 
peiana,  part  i.,  pi.  18. 


All  these  tombs  were  raised  on  a  platform  of  ma- 
sonry above  the  level  of  the  footway.  The  first 
building  on  the  right  hand  is  a  funeral  triclinium, 
which  presents  to  the  street  a  plain  front  about 
twenty  feet  in  length.   The  next  is  the  family  tomb 


1.  (Tug.,  Jtn.,  Ti.,  **•• — Snr.,  ad  loc) — J.  (Serf.,  1.  c.)— I. 
ISctt.,  L  c>— 4.  (Cic,  De  Leg., «., ».)— 5.  (ad  Vii».,  Jtn.,  ii., 
MS.)— C.  (Dig.  47,  tit.  It,  a.  1  ♦  ft.)— 7.  (Capitol.,  Anton.  Km, 
lS->-8.  (Cod.  Theod., »,  tit.  17, a. «.)—».  (Hin.,  H.  N.,  vii.,  55.) 
—10.  (Dig.  11,  tit.  7,  •.  4,  4  5.— Compare  47,  tit.  IS,  a.  1,  4  ».)— 
11.  (Pita..  L  o.)— 1*.  (Cic,  Da  Lag.,  ii., S3.)— IS.  (Cic,  Phil., 
fat,  7.)— 14.  (VaiTD,  Da  Ling.  Ui,  v.,  IS,  ad.  MOUer.— Fearta, 
a.  t.-Hot.,  Sat.,  I.,  Till.,  10.)— U.  (Sin,,  Da  Star.  Vit..  SO.) 
M(l  (Soat..  Ocut,  100.) 


of  Nnvoleia  Tyche ;  it  consists  of  a  square  build 
ing,  containing  a  small  chamber,  and  from  the  lev«d 
of  the  outer  wall  steps  rise,  which  support  a  marble 
cippus  richly  ornamented.  The  burial-ground  of 
Nestacidius  follows  next,  which  is  surrounded  by  a 
low  wall ;  next  to  which  comes  a  monument  erect- 
ed to  the  memory  of  C.  Calventins  Quietus.    The 


1.  (Hot.,  Sat.,  II.,  iii.,  84.— Id.  fb.,  t  ,  109.- PUn.,  Ep.,  n., 
10.)— 2.  (Feetna,  •■  t.  gepnlernm.) — 3.  (Cic.  ad  Fain.,  it.,  IS,  4  S. 
— Orid,  Mat.,  nil.,  !M.)— 4.  (Feetut,  •.  t.— Cic,  Pro  Sext.,  «7.) 
—5.  (Cie.  ad  Fain.,  it.,  IS,  4  3.— Tiboll.,  III.,  H.,  SS.— Soat, 
Net.,  33,  SO.— Martial,  i.,  80.)— 6.  (Plin.,  II.  N,  xxxri.,  4,  4  t, 
— Gal!.,  x.,  18.)— 7.  (Sort.,  OcUt.,  100.— Paua.,Tiii.,  18,  ♦».)-• 
8.  (Cic,  Da  Lag.,  ii.,  S4.)— «.  (Dig.  II.  til  7,  a. ».) 
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building  is  solid,  and  was  not,  therefore,  a  place  of 
burial,  but  only  an  honorary  tomb.  The  wall  in 
front  is  scarcely  four  feet  high,  from  which  three 
steps  lead  up  to  a  cippus.  The  back  rises  into  a 
pediment ;  and  the  extreme  height  of  the  whole 
from  the  footway  is  about  seventeen  feet.  An  un- 
occupied space  intervenes  between  this  tomb  and 
the  next,  which  bears  no  inscription.  The  last 
building  on  the  left  is  the  tomb  of  Scaurus,  which 
is  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  representing  gladia- 
torial combats  and  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts. 

The  tombs  of  the  Romans  were  ornamented  in 
various  ways,  but  they  seldom  represented  death  in 
a  direct  manner.1  A  horse's  head  was  one  of  the 
most  common  representations  of  death,  as  it  signi- 
fied departure ;  but  we  rarely  meet  with  skeletons 
noon  tombs.     The  following  woodcut,  however, 


whish  is  taken  from  a  bas-relief  upon  one  of  the 
tombs  of  Pompeii,  represents  the  skeleton  of  a  child 
lying  on  a  heap  of  stones.  The  dress  of  the  fe- 
male, who  is  stooping  over  it,  is  remarkable,  and  is 
still  preserved,  according  to  Mazois,  in  the  country 
around  Sora.' 

A  sepulchre,  or  any  place  in  which  a  person  was 
buried,  was  rcligiosus ;  all  things  which  were  left 
or  belonged  to  the  Dii  Manes  were  religiota;  those 
consecrated  to  the  Dii  Superi  were  called  Sacra.' 
Even  the  place  in  which  a  slave  was  buried  was 
considered  religiosus.4  Whoever  violated  a  sepul- 
chre was  subject  to  an  action  termed  teputcri  vio- 
tali  actio.'  Those  who  removed  the  bodies  or  bones 
from  the  sepulchre  were  punished  by  death,  or  de- 
portatio  in  insulam,  according  to  their  rank ;  if  the 
sepulchre  was  violated  in  any  other  way,  they  were 
punished  by  deportatio,  or  condemnation  to  the 
mines.*  The  title  in  the  Digest,'  "  De  Rcligioti*  et 
Sumtibu*  Funerum,"  dec,  also  contains  much  curi- 
ous information  on  the  subject,  and  is  well  worth 
perusal. 

After  the  bones  had  been  placed  in  the  urn  at  the 
funeral,  the  friends  returned  home.  They  then  un- 
derwent a  farther  purification  called  tufitio,  which 
consisted  in  being  sprinkled  with  water  and  step- 
ping over  a  fire.'  The  house  itself  was  also  swept 
with  a  certain  kind  of  broom,  which  sweeping  or 
purification  was  called  cxverra,  and  the  person  who 
did  it  everriator.'  The  Dcmcalet  Feria  were  also 
days  set  apart  for  the  purification  of  the  family.1' 
The  mourning  and  solemnities  connected  with  the 
dead  lasted  for  nine  days  after  the  funeral,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  a  sacrifice  was  performed  called 
Nmendiale.11 

A  feast  was  given  in  honour  of  the  dead,  but  it  is 
uncertain  on  what  day ;  it  sometimes  appears  to 


1.  (MOller,  Archcol.  der  Kumt,  4  431.— Lenin;,  "Wie  die 
Altsn  den  Tod  gebildet  haben  V)— 2.  (Mazois,  Pomp.,  i.,  pi.  SSI.) 
— S.  (Oeiue,  ii..  4, 8.)— 4.  (Dig.  1 1,  tit.  7, 1.  2.)— S.  (Dig.  47,  tit. 
It — Compare  Cic,  Tasc,  i.,  IS.— Cic,  De  Leg.,  ii.,  SS.)— 8. 
t  JNv.  47.  at.  It,  ».  11.)— 7.  (11,  tit.  7.)— 8.  (Fertile,  s.  r.  "Aqua 
•t  fimi.")— ».  (Fesras,  e.  t.)— 10.  (Petto*,  t.  t.— Cic,  De  Leg., 
«,  tt.)--U.  (Pcrphrr.ad  Horat,  Epod.,  xrii,  48.) 
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have  been  given  at  the  time  of  the  funeral,  some- 
times on  the  Novendiale,  and  sometimes  later. 
The  name  of  Silicernium  was  given  to  this  feast,1 
of  which  the  etymology  is  unknown.  Among  the 
tombs  at  Pompeii  there  is  a  funeral  triclinium  for 
the  celebration  of  these  feasts,  which  is  represented 
in  the  annexed  woodcut.'  It  is  open  to  the  sky, 
and  the  walls  are  ornamented  by  paintings  of  ani- 
mals in  the  centre  of  compartments,  which  have 
borders  of  flowers.  The  triclinium  is  made  of  stone, 
with  a  pedestal  in  the  centre  to  receive  the  table. 


After  the  funeral  of  great  men,  there  was,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  feast  for  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  a 
distribution  of  raw  meat  to  the  people,  called  Vis- 
ceratio,'  and  sometimes  a  public  banquet.4  Combats 
of  gladiators  and  other  games  were  also  frequently 
exhibited  in  honour  of  the  deceased.  Thus,  at  the 
funeral  of  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  who  had  been  pon- 
tifex  maximus,  raw  meat  was  distributed  to  the 
people,  a  hundred  and  twenty  gladiators  fought,  and 
funeral  games  were  celebrated  for  three  days,  at 
the  end  of  which  a  public  banquet  was  given  in  the 
Forum.'  Public  feasts  and  funeral  games  were 
sometimes  given  on  the  anniversary  of  funerals. 
Faustus,  the  son  of  Sulla,  exhibited  in  honour  of 
his  lather  a  show  of  gladiators  several  years  after 
his  death,  and  gave  a  feast  to  the  people,  according 
to  his  father's  testament.'  At  all  banquets  in  hon- 
our of  the  dead,  the  guests  were  dressed  in  white.' 

The  Romans,  like  the  Greeks,  were  accustomed 
to  visit  the  tombs  of  their  relatives  at  certain  peri- 
ods, and  to  offer  to  them  sacrifices  and  various  gifts, 
which  were  called  Inftria  and  Parentalia.  The 
Romans  appear  to  have  regarded  the  Manes  or  de- 
parted souls  of  their  ancestors  as  gods,  whence 
arose  the  practice  of  presenting  to  them  oblations, 
which  consisted  of  victims,  wine,  milk,  garlands  of 
flowers,  and  other  things.'  The  tombs  were  some- 
times illuminated  on  these  occasions  with  lamps.' 
In  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  February  there 
was  a  festival,  called  Feralia,  in  which  the  Romans 
were  accustomed  to  carry  food  to  the  sepulchres 
for  the  use  of  the  dead.1* 

The  Romans,  like  ourselves,  were  accustomed  to 
wear  mourning  for  their  deceased  friends,  which 
appears  to  have  been  black,  under  the  Republic,  for 
both  sexes.  Under  the  Empire,  the  men  continued 
to  wear  black  in  mourning,11  but  the  women  wore 
white.1'  They  laid  aside  all  kinds  of  ornaments,1' 
and  did  not  cut  either  their  hair  or  beard.14  Men  ap- 
pear to  have  usually  worn  their  mourning  for  only  a 
few  days,1'  but  women  for  a  year  when  they  lost  a 
husband  or  parent.1' 

In  a  public  mourning  on  account  of  some  signal 
calamity,  as,  for  instance,  the  loss  of  a  battle  or  the 
death  of  an  emperor,  there  was  a  total  cessation 
from  business,  called  Juslitium,  which  was  usually 
ordained  by  public  appointment.    During  this  period 

1.  (Featos,  i.  v.)— S.  (Mazois,  Pomp,  i.,  pi. xx.)— 3.  (Liv  ,  viii, 
».)  —  4.  (Soet,  Jul.,  M.)  — S.  (Lit,  mix,  46.)  — 8.  (Dion 
Caw.,  xxxvii,  51.— Cio,  Pro  Sull,  19.)— 7.  (Cic,  c  Vatin,  IS.) 
—8.  (Virg,  kn.,  T,  77.— Id.  ib,  ix,  SIS.— Id.  ib,  x,  MB.— 
Tacit.,  Hut.,  ii.,  95.  —  Suet,  Cal.,  15.—  Id,  Ner,  57.— Cic, 
Phil,  i,  8.)— 9.  (Dig.  40,  tit  4,  I.  44.)— 10.  (Festna,  t.  v.— 
Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat,  yi,  13.— Ovid,  Fast,  ii,  585-570.— Cic 
ad  Att,Tiii,  14.) — 11.  (Jut,  x,  245.)— IS.  (Herodian,  i»,  i.)— 
13.  (Herodian,  1.  c— Terent,  Heaut,  II,  iii,  47.) — 14.  (Suet, 
Jul,  67.— Id,  Octav,  S3.— Id,  Cal,  84.)— 15.  (Dion  Ceas,  hi. 
43.)— 16.  (Ovid.  Fast.,  iii,  134.— Senoc,  Euiat,  63.— M,  Ce» 
sol.  adHelv.   18) 
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'be  courts  of  justice  did  not  sit,  the  shops  wete 
shut,  and  the  soldiers  freed  from  military  duties.1 
In  a  pnblic  mourning  the  senators  did  not  wear  the 
latus  clavus  and  their  rings,1  nor  the  magistrates 
their  badges  of  office.' 

FURCA,  which  properly  means  a  fork,  was  also 
the  name  of  an  instrument  of  punishment  It  was 
a  piece  of  wood  in  the  form  of  the  letter  A,  which 
was  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  offender, 
whose  hands  were  tied  to  it.  Slaves  were  frequent- 
ly punished  in  this  way,  and  were  obliged  to  cany 
about  the  furca  wherever  they  went  ;*  whence  the 
appellation  of  furcifer  was  applied  to  a  man  as  a 
term  of  reproach.*  The  furca  was  used  in  the  an- 
cient mode  of  capital  punishment  among  the  Ro- 
mans :  the  criminal  was  tied  to  it,  and  then  scourged 
to  death.  The  palibulum  was  also  an  instrument 
of  punishment,  resembling  the  furca ;  it  appears  to 
have  been  in  the  form  of  the  letter  II.'  Both  the 
furca  and  patibulum  were  also  employed  as  crosses, 
to  which  criminals  appear  to  have  been  nailed  (in 
furea  tutpendere'). 

FURIO'SIJS.    (Vid.  Curator,  p.  829.) 

FURNUS.    (Vid  Fornax,  Pistol) 

FUROR.    (Vid.  Curator,  p.  329.) 

FURTI  ACTIO.    (Vid.  Fvtcrvu.) 

FURTUM,  "theft,"  is  one  of  the  four  kinds  of 
delicts  which  were  the  foundation  of  obligations ; 
it  is  also  called,  in  a  sense,  "  crimen."  ( Vid.  Cri- 
■in.)  Movable  things  only  could  be  the  objects  of 
furtum ;  for  the  fraudulent  handling  (contrectatio 
fraudulota)  of  a  thing  against  the  owner's  consent 
was  furtum,  and  contrectatio  is  defined  to  be  "  loco 
movere."  Bat  a  man  might  commit  theft  without 
carrying  off  another  person's  property.  Thus  it  was 
furtum  to  use  a  thing  deposited  (depotilum).  It  was 
also  furtum  to  use  a  thing  which  had  been  lent  for 
use,  in  a  way  different  from  that  which  the  lender 
had  agreed  to ;  but  with  this  qualification,  that  the 
borrower  must  believe  that  he  was  doing  it  against 
ihe  owner's  consent,  and  that  the  owner  would  not 
consent  to  such  use  if  he  was  aware  of  it ;  for  dolus 
malus  was  an  essential  ingredient  in  furtum.  Ac- 
cordingly, both  dolus  malus  on  the  part  of  the  per- 
son charged  with  furtum,  and  the  want  of  consent 
on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  thing,  were  neces- 
sary to  constitute  furtum.  Another  requisite  of 
furtum'  is  the  "  lucri  faciendi  gratia,"  the  intention 
of  appropriating  another  person's  property.  This 
was  otherwise  expressed  by  saying  that  furtum 
consisted  in  the  intention  (furtum  ex  affeclu  consu- 
lt!). It  was  not  necessary,  in  order  to  constitute 
furtum,  that  the  thief  should  know  whose  property 
the  thing  was.  A  person  who  was  in  the  power  of 
another,  and  a  wife  in  nutnu,  might  be  the  objects 
of  furtum.  A  debtor  might  commit  furtum  by  ta- 
king a  thing  which  he  had  given  as  a  pledge  (pignori) 
to  a  creditor,  or  by  taking  his  property  when  in 
the  possession  of  a  bona  fide  possessor.  Thus  there 
might  be  furtum  of  a  thing  itself,  of  the  use  of  it, 
and  of  the  possession. 

A  person  might  commit  furtum  by  aiding  in  a  fur- 
am,  as  if  a  man  should  jostle  you  in  order  to  give 
another  the  opportunity  of  taking  your  money ;  or 
drive  away  your  sheep  or  cattle  in  order  that  an- 
other might  get  possession  of  them :  but  if  it  were 
4one  merely  in  a  sportive  way,  and  not  with  a  view 
•f  aiding  in  a  theft,  it  was  not  furtum,  though  per- 


I.  (Tacit-  Auu,  L,  18.— Id.  ib.,  ii.,  8*.— Liv,  ir.,  7. — Suet., 
Cal,  U.)—i  (I.iT,  ix.,  7.)—*.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  iii.,  4.— Manraina, 
la  Funata.— Stackalbart-,  "  Dia  Gimbar  liar  HaUanes,"  Barl., 
I8S7. — Kirctunann,  "  Da  Fnnaribna  Romania.*— Backer,  Chari- 
Uaa,  toL  it,  p.  l«6-al0.— Gallna,  toI.  ii.,  p.  f71-901.>— «.  (Do- 
■at.  ad  Tar.,  Andr.,  Ill-,  v.,  1*.  — Plot,  CorioL,  J4.  — Plant, 
Caa,  0,  Yi,  *7.)  — ».  (Cic.  in  Vatin,  «.)—«.  (Lir.,  i.,  ».— 
BatU,  Net,  49.)— 7.  (Plant.,  Mil,  H,  ir.,  7.— Id.,  Moatell, 
L,  i.,  SS.>— «.  (0*.  48,  tit.  1*.  a.  »  ;  ou  1»,  a.  18,  I)  15,  a.  18. 
•- rid.  Ufrnvm,  Da  Cr»ca.)— 9.  (Dig  47,  tit.  J,  a.  1.) 


haps  there  might  be  in  such  case  an  actio  utilia 
under  the  lex  Aquilia,  which  gave  such  an  action 
even  in  the  _ase  of  culpa.    (Vid.  Damn  dm.) 

Furtum  was  either  manifestum  or  nee  manifest- 
um.  It  was  clearly  manifestum  when  the  person 
was  caught  in  the  act ;  but  in  various  other  cases 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
furtum  was  manifestum  or  not.  Some  were  of 
opinion  that  it  was  furtum  manifestum  so  long  *■  I 
the  thief  was  engaged  in  carrying  the  thing  to  the 
place  to  which  he  designed  to  carry  it ;  and  others 
maintained  that  it  was  furtum  manifestum  if  the 
thief  was  ever  found  with  the  stolen  thing  in  his 
possession.  That  which  was  not  manifestum  was 
nee  manifestum.  Furtum  conceptum  and  oblatum 
were  not  species  of  theft,  but  species  of  action.  It 
was  called  conceptum  furtum  when  a  stolen  thing 
was  sought  and  found,  in  the  presence  of  witness 
es,  in  the  possession  of  a  person,  who,  though  he 
might  not  be  the  thief,  was  liable  to  an  action 
called  furti  concepti.  If  a  man  gave  you  a  stolen 
thing,  in  order  that  it  might  be  found  (conciperetur) 
in  your  possession  rather  than  his,  this  was  called 
furtum  oblatum,  and  you  had  an  action  furti 
oblati  against  him,  even  if  he  was  not  the  thief. 
There  was  also  the  action  prohibiti  furti  against 
him  who  prevented  a  person  from  searching  for  a 
stolen  thing  (furtum);  for  the  word  furtum  signifies 
both  the  act  of  theft  and  the  thing  stolen. 

The  punishment  for  furtum  manifestum  by  the 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  was  capitalis,  that  is,  it 
affected  the  person's  oaput :  a  freeman  who  had 
committed  theft  was  flogged  and  consigned  (addictut) 
to  the  injured  person ;  but  whether  the  thief  became 
a  slave  in  consequence  of  this  addictio,  or  an  adju- 
dicatus,  was  a  matter  in  dispute  among  the  ancient 
Romans.  The  edict  subsequently  changed  the  pen- 
alty into  an  actio  quadrupli,  both  in  the  case  of  a 
slave  and  a  freeman.  The  penalty  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  in  the  case  of  a  furtum  nee  manifestum, 
was  duplum,  and  this  was  retained  in  the  edict :  in 
the  case  of  the  conceptum  and  oblatum  it  was  trip- 
lum,  and  this  also  was  retained  in  the  edict.  In  the 
case  of  prohibitum,  the  penalty  was  quadruplum, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  edict ;  for  the  law 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  had  affixed  no  penalty  in  this 
case,  but  merely  enacted  that  if  a  man  would  search 
for  stolen  property,  he  must  be  naked  all  but  a  cloth 
round  his  middle,  and  must  hold  a  dish  in  his  hand. 
If  he  found  anything,  it  was  furtum  manifestum. 
The  absurdity  of  the  law,  says  Gaius,  is  apparent ; 
for  if  a  man  would  not  let  a  person  search  in  hm 
ordinary  dress,  much  less  would  be  allow  ium  tc 
search  undressed,  when  the  penalty  wo'jld  be  si 
much  more  severe,  if  anything  was  found.' 

The  actio  furti  was  given  to  all  persons  who  ha»' 
an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  thing  stole* 
(eujus  interest  rem  talvam  ait),  and  the  owner  oi 
a  thing,  therefore,  had  not  necessarily  this  action 
A  creditor  might  have  this  action  even  against  th« 
owner  of  a  thing  pledged,  if  the  owner  was  the 
thief.  A  person  to  whom  a  thing  was  delivered 
(bailed)  in  order  to  work  upon  it,  as  in  the  case  of 
clothes  given  to  a  tailor  to  mend,  could  bring  this 
action,  and  not  the  owner,  for  the  owner  had  an 
action  (locati)  against  the  tailor.  But  if  the  tailor 
was  not  a  responsible  person,  the  owner  had  his 
action  against  the  thief,  for  in  such  case  the  owner 
had  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  thing. 
The  rule  was  the  same  in  a  case  of  commodatura 
(vid.  Cokmodatum  ) ;  but  in  a  case  of  depositum, 
the  depositee  was  under  no  obligation  for  the  safe 
custody  of  the  thing  (custodiam  prcutare),  and  he 
was  under  no  liability  except  in  the  case  of  dolus ; 


1.  (Compara  Grimm,  Von  dar  Poeaie  im  Reeht,  Zaitaebnt) 
ii.,  91.) 
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Jf  tnen  the  deposited  thing  was  stolen,  the  owner 
alone  had  the  actio  furti. 

An  impubes  might  commit  theft  (obligator  crimine 
furti)  if  he  was  bordering  on  the  age  of  puberty, 
and,  consequently,  of  sufficient  capacity  to  under- 
stand what  he  was  doing.  If  a  person  who  was  in 
the  power  of  another  committed  furtum,  the  actio 
furti  was  against  the  latter. 

The  right  of  action  died  with  the  offending  per- 
son. If  a  peregrinus  committed  furtum,  he  was 
made  liable  to  an  action  by  the  fiction  of  his  being 
a  Roman  citizen  ;>  and  by  the  same  fiction  he  had 
a  right  of  action  if  his  property  was  stolen. 

He  who  took  the  property  of  another  by  force  was 
guilty  of  theft,  inasmuch  as  he  took  "it  against  the 
will  of  the  owner ;  but  in  the  case  of  this  delict,  the 
praetor  gave  a  special  action  vi  bonorum  raptorum. 
The  origin  of  the  action  vi  bonorum  raptorum  is  re- 
ferred by  Cicero  to  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  when 
men  had  become  accustomed  to  acts  of  violence 
and  to  the  use  of  arms  against  one  another.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  edict  was  originally  directed  against 
those  who,  with  bodies  of  armed  men  (hominibus 
armatit  coactisque),  did  injury  to  the  property  of 
another  or  carried  it  off  (quid  ant  rapuermt  out  dam- 
ni  dedcrirj).  With  the  establishment  of  order  under 
the  Empire  the  prohibition  against  the  use  of  arms 
was  less  needed,  and  the  word  armatit  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  edict  as  cited  in  the  Digest.*  The 
application  of  the  edict  would,  however,  have  still 
been  very  limited,  if  it  had  been  confined  to  cases 
where  numbers  were  engaged  in  the  violence  ct 
robbery ;  and,  accordingly,  the  jurists  discovered 
that  the  edict,  when  properly  understood,  applied 
also  to  the  case  of  a  single  person  committing  dam- 
num or  carrying  off  property.  Originally  the  edict 
comprehended  both  damnum  and  bona  rapta,  and, 
ndeed,  damnum  effected  vi  hominibus  armatis  co- 
actisque was  that  kind  of  violence  to  the  repression 
if  which  the  edict  was  at  first  mainly  directed. 
Under  the  Empire  the  reasons  for  this  part  of  the 
edict  ceased,  and  thus  we  see  that  in  Ulpian's  time 
the  action  was  simply  called  "vi  bonorum  rapto- 
rum." In  the  Institutes  and  Code  the  action  applies 
to  robbery  only,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  the  other 
part  of  the  edict.  This  instructive  illustration  of 
the  gradual  adaptation,  even  of  the  edictal  law,  to 
circumstances,  is  given  by  Savigny,'  who  has  also 
given  the  masterly  emendation  of  Dig.  47,  tit  8,  s. 
2,  <)  7,  by  Heise. 

Besides  the  actio  furti,  the  owner  of  the  thing 
nad  a  personal  action  for  the  recovery  of  the  stolen 
thing  (ret  persecutio)  or  its  value  (condictio  furtiva) 
against  a  thief  and  his  heredes,  as  well  as  the  rei 
vindicatio,  the  reason  of  which  is  given  by  Gains.* 
Infamia  was  a  consequence  of  condemnation  in  the 
actio  furti. 

The  strictness  of  the  old  law  in  the  case  of  ac- 
tions of  theft  was  gradually  modified,  as  already 
shown.  By  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  if  theft 
(furtum)  was  committed  in  the  night,  the  thief,  if 
caught  in  the  act,  might  be  killed  :  and  he  might 
also  be  killed  in  the  daytime  if  he  was  caught  in 
the  act,  and  defended  himself  with  any  kind  of  a 
weapon  (telum) ;  if  he  did  not  so  defend  himself,  he 
was  whipped,  and  became  addictus  if  a  freeman  (as 
above  stated) ;  and  if  a  slave,  he  was  whipped  and 
thrown  down  a  precipice. 

The  following  are  peculiar  kinds  of  actiones  furti : 
1.  Actio  de  tigno  juncto,  against  a  person  who  em- 
ployed another  person's  timber  in  his  building ;  8. 
Actio  arborum  furtim  ctesarum,  against  a  person 
who  secretly  cut  wood  on  another  person's  ground ; 


1    (Oaiue,  ir.,  37.)— «.  (47,  tit.  8.)— ».  (Zeitechrift,  ».  "  Ca- 
ber Cicero  pro  Tullio  nnd  die  Actio  Ti  bosom  raDtorum.")— 4. 


0".  4.) 


9.  Actio  furti  ad  versus  nautas  et  cauptnes,  against 
nautc  and  caupones  (vid.  Ezeroitok),  who  were  li- 
able for  the  acts  of  the  men  in  their  employment. 

There  were  two  cases  in  which  a  bona  fide  pos- 
sessor of  another  person's  property  could  not  obtain 
the  ownership  by  usucapion ;  and  one  of  them  was 
the  case  of  a  res  furtiva,  which  was  provided  for  r» 
the  Twelve  Tables. 

(Gaius,  Hi.,  183-209.— Gellius,  xi.,  18.  —Dig.  47 
tit.  2. — Inst  4,  tit.  1.  —  Dirksen,  Veberticht,  dec,  p 
664-694.  —  Heinec.,  Syntag.,  ed.  Haubold. — Rein., 
Das  Rom.  Reckt.,  p.  345.  —  Rosshirt,  Grundliiuen, 
dec. — Marezoll,  Lehrbuch,  etc.) 

FU'SCINA  (rp'uuva),  a  Trident ;  more  commonly 
called  tridtns,  meaning  trident  stimulus,  because  it 
was  originally  a  three-pronged  goad,  used  to  incite 
horses  to  greater  swiftness.  Neptune  was  supposed 
to  be  armed  with  it  when  he  drove  his  chariot,  and 
it  thus  became  his  usual  attribute,  perhaps  with  an 
allusion,  also,  to  the  use  of  the  same  instrument  in 
harpooning  fish.  (See  woodcuts,  p.  187,  245. y 
With  it  (trifida  cuspids*)  he  was  said  to  have  broken 
a  passage  through  the  mountains  of  Thessaly  for 
the  river  Penens.  The  trident  was  also  attributed 
to  Nereus'  and  to  the  Tritons.4 

In  the  contests  of  gladiators,  the  Reliarius  was 
armed  with  a  trident' 

FUSTUA'RnjM  (fwAoiroirt'a)  was  a  capital  pun- 
ishment inflicted  upon  Roman  soldiers  for  deser- 
tion, theft,  and  similar  crimes.  It  was  administer- 
ed in  the  following  manner :  When  a  soldier  was 
condemned,  the  tribune  touched  him  slightly  with  a 
stick,  upon  which  all  the  soldiers  of  the  legion  fell 
upon  him  with  sticks  and  stones,  and  generally  kill- 
ed him  upon  the  spot.  If,  however,  he  escaped,  for 
be  was  allowed  to  fly,  he  could  not  return  to  his  na- 
tive country,  nor  did  any  of  his  relatives  dare  to  re- 
ceive him  into  their  houses.'  This  punishment 
continued  to  be  inflicted  in  the  later  times  of  th« 
Republic,7  and  under  the  Empire.' 

Different  from  the  fustuartum  was  the  animad- 
versio  fustium,  which  was  a  corporeal  punishment 
inflicted  under  the  emperors  upon  freemen,  but  only 
those  of  the  lower  orders  (Unuiorts*).  It  was  a 
less  severe  punishment  than  the  flogging  with  fia- 
gella,  which  punishment  was  confined  to  slaves." 
(Vid.  Flaokdm.) 

FUSUS  (utooktoc),  the  Spindle,  was  always, 
when  in  use,  accompanied  by  the  distaff  (colus,  r/Ao- 
k&tii),  as  an  indispensable  part  of  the  same  appa- 
ratus." The  wool,  flax,  or  other  material  having 
been  prepared  for  spinning,  and  having  sometimes 
been  dyed  (loovcflc  shoe  r^cera"),  was  rolled  into  a 
ball  (toAwtt/,  glomus''),  which  was,  however,  suffi- 
ciently loose  to  allow  the  fibres  to  be  easily  drawn 
out  by  the  hand  of  the  spinner.  The  upper  part  of 
the  distaff  was  then  inserted  into  this  mass  of  flax 
or  wool  (colus  comta1*),  and  the  lower  part  was  held 
under  the  left  arm  in  such  a  position  as  was  most 
convenient  for  conducting  the  operation.  The  fibres 
were  drawn  out,  and,  at  the  same  time,  spirally 
twisted,  chiefly  by  the  use  of  the  fore  finger  and 
thumb  of  the  right  hand  (SaicriXotc  liUooc ,-"  pollict 
docto1*) ;  and  the  thread  (jilum,  stamen,  vrjua)  so  pro- 
duced was  wound  upon  the  spindle  until  the  quan- 
tity was  as  great  as  it  would  carry. 


I.  (Horn.,  n,  xii.,  S7.— Od,  It.,  SOS.  —  lb.,  r.,  SOS.  —  Vim., 
Georg.,  i.,  11.  —  Id.,  JBn.,  i.,  138,  1«.—Ib,  ii.,  610.  —  Cic,  De 
Nat.  Deor.,  i.,  ».— Philour.,  Imajr-,  ii.,  14.)  — J.  (Claud.,  De 
Rap.  Proa.,  ii.,  179.)— 3.  (Virg,  JEn.,  ii„  418.)— 4.  (Aociua,  an. 
Cic,  De  Nat.  Deor.,  ii.,  ».— Mart.,  i.,  SB,  3.)— 4.  (Jut.,  ii.,  148. 
—lb.,  Tiii.,  903.— Vid.  Gladiator.)— 6.  (Polyb.,  Ti.,  ST.— Com- 
pare Lit., ».,  (.)— 7.  (Cic.,  Pbil,  iii.,  6.)-4.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  iii„ 
Si.)—*.  (Dig.  48,  tit.  18,  •.  88,  t  ».)— 10.  (Dig.  48,  tit.  1»,  1. 10., 
47,  tit.  10,  a.  44.)— 11.  (Grid,  Met.,  ir.,  S9O-&0.)  —  1*.  (Honu, 
(M.,  ir.,  13S.)-1S.  (Hor.,  Epiat.,  i,  13, 14.-Orid,  Met.,Ti,  It.) 
—14.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  Tiii.,  74.)— IS.  (Eorip,  OreeL,  1414.)  —  IS. 
(Claud,  De  Prob.  Con.,  177.) 
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The  spindle  was  a  stick  ten  or  twelve  inches 
long,  having  at  the  top  a  slit  or  catch  {dent,  ayiua- 
rpov),  in  which  the  thread  was  fixed,  so  that  the 
weight  of  the  spindle  might  continually  cany  down 
the  thread  as  it  was  formed.  Its  lower  extremity 
was  inserted  into  a  small  wheel,  called  the  whorl 
[vorticdlum),  made  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal  (see 
woodcut),  the  use  of  which  was  to  keep  the  spindle 
more  steady,  and  to  promote  its  rotation :  for  the 
spinner,  who  was  commonly  a  female,  every  now 
and  then  twirled  round  the  spindle  with  her  right 
i  hand,1  so  as  to  twist  the  thread  still  more  complete- 
ly ;  and  whenever,  by  its  continual  prolongation,  it 
let  dowr.  the  spindle  to  the  ground,  she  took  it  out 
of  the  sl.t,  wound  it  upon  tha  spindle,  and,  having 
replaced  it  in  the  silt,  drew  uat  and  twisted  another 
length.  All  these  circumstances  are  mentioned  in 
detail  by  Catullus.'  The  accompanying  woodcut  is 
taken  from  a  series  of  bas-reliefs  representing  the 
arts  of  Minerva  upon  a  frieze  of  the  Forum  Palladium 
at  Home.  It  shows  the  operation  of  spinning  at 
the  moment  when  the  woman  has  drawn  out  a  suf- 
ficient length  of  yam  to  twist  it  by  whirling  the 
spindle  with  ber  right  thumb  and  fore  finger,  and 
previously  to  the  act  of  taking  it  out  of  the  slit  to 
wind  it  upon  the  bobbin  (wip/iov)  already  formed. 


The  distaff  was  about  three  times  the  length  of 
he  spindle,  strong  and  thick  in  proportion,  com- 
.noiily  either  a  stick  or  a  reed,  with  an  expansion 
near  the  top  for  holding  the  ball.  It  was  sometimes 
of  richer  materials,  and  ornamented.  Theocritus 
has  left  a  poem*  written  on  sending  an  ivory  distaff 
to  the  wife  of  a  friend.  Golden  spindles  were  sent 
as  presents  to  ladies  of  high  rank ;»  and  a  golden 
distaff  is  attributed  by  Homer  and  Pindar  to  god- 
desses, and  other  females  of  remarkable  dignity,  who 
are  called  ^pwnjWxoTO*. 

It  was  usual  to  have  a  basket  to  hold  the  distaff 
and  spindle,  with  the  balls  of  wool  prepared  for 
spinning,  and  the  bobbins  already  spun.*    {Vid.  Ca- 

LATHOS.) 

In  the  rural  districts  of  Italy,  women  were  forbid- 
den to  spin  when  they  were  travelling  on  foot,  the 
act  being  considered  of  evil  omen.*  The  distaff 
and  spindle,  with  the  wool  and  thread  upon  them, 
were  carried  in  bridal  processions ;  and,  without  the 
wool  and  thread,  they  were  often  suspended  by  fe- 
males as  offerings  of  religious  gratitude,  especially 
in  old  age,  or  on  relinquishing  the  constant  use  of 
lhem.T  ( Vid.  Dowa«ia,  p.  876.)  They  were  most 
frequently  dedicated  to  Pallas,  the  patroness  of 
spinning,  and  of  the  arts  connected  with  it.  This 
goddess  was  herself  rudely  sculptured  with  a  distaff 
and  spindle  in  the  Trojan  Palladium.*    They  were 


1.  (Herat,  T„  l*.-Orid,  Mrt,  Ti,  «.)-«.  (1*.,  303-313  ) 
-3.  (Urn.,  UTiii.)  —  4.  (Iloaur,  Od.,  h.,  131.  — Herod.,  ir., 
I«*.)  — S.  (Brunei,  Anal.,  ii.,  11  —  Grid,  Met.,  ir.,  10.)  — 0. 
(Plin.,  H  N..  «x»tH,  »  I  -7.  (Flip-,  H.  N.,  Yiii,  74.H-8.  (Apol- 
M..  iii..  IS.  3.) 


also  exhibited  in  the  representations  of  the  three 
Fates,  who  were  conceived,  by  their  spinning,  to 
determine  the  life  of  every  man  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  by  singing,  as  females  usually  did  while  they 
sat  together  at  their  work,  to  predict  his  future  lot* 


GABINUS  CINCTUS.  {Vid.  Tooa.) 
G^SUM  (yatoos ),  a  term  probably  of  Celtic  ori- 
gin, denoting  a  kind  of  javelin  which  was  used  by 
the  Gauls  wherever  their  ramifications  extended  * 
Hody,  in  order  to  prove  the  comparatively  late  date 
of  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  in 
which  this  word  occurs,'  has  proved  that  it  was  not 
known  to  the  Romans,  Greeks,  or  Egyptians  until 
some  time  after  the  death  of  Ptolemteus  Lagi.*  It 
was  a  heavy  weapon,*  the  shaft  being  as  thick  as  a 
man  could  grasp,  and  the  iron  head  barbed,  and  of 
an  extraordinary  length  compared  with  the  snail.* 
The  Romans  adopted  the  use  of  the  gassum  from 

•GAGATES  LAPIS  (yayar^e  Aiflof),  a  specie* 
of  Fossil,  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  with 
the  modern  Jet.  This  last  is  &;  ill  even  called  Gagar 
let  by  some  mineralogists,  a  name  derived  from  the 
river  Gagas,  in  Lycia,  about  whose  mouth  this  min- 
eral was  found.*  "  The  Gagate,"  says  Adams, "  is 
a  fossil  bituminous  substance,  containing  carbon  and 
ethereal  oil.  Without  doubt  it  is  jet,  which,  in  the 
systems  of  modern  mineralogists,  is  held  to  be  a 
variety  of  lignite.  The  Gagate  is  called  'Black 
Amber*  by  Pliny ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  nearly  allied  to 
amber ;  for,  when  rubbed  for  some  time,  it  becomes 
electric  like  amber."* 

GAIUS.    (Vid.  Imstitotiokbii.) 

•GALACTCTES  LAPIS  (yaXaKTimt  Wot), 
Btone  of  an  ashen  colour,  according  to  Dioscorides 
sweet  taste,  and  yielding  a  milky  juice  when  tritura- 
ted. Pliny  makes  it  to  have  been  of  a  milky  col- 
our, and  to  have  been  brought  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  Nile.'*    (Kid.  Galaxias.) 

•GALAX'IAS  LAPIS  (yakaSw),  a  stone  of  an 
ashen  colour,  intersected  sometimes  with  white  and 
red  veins.  "  It  may  be  gathered  from  Dioscorides 
and  Pliny,"  observes  Dr.  Moore,"  "  with  the  authors 
cited  in  the  notes  of  Hardouin,  that  galaxias,  galacti- 
tes,  morochthus,  maroxus,  morochites,  leucogca, 
leucographia,  lencographis,  and  synophites,  differed 
in  little  except  name,  or  were,  in  fact,  varieties  of  the 
same  substance,  which  came  either  from  the  Nile 
or  the  Acheloiis ;  was  ash-coloured,  or  greenish,  or 
leek-coloured,  sometimes  with  red  and  white  veins ; 
was  readily  soluble  ;  and  when  rubbed  on  stone  or 
a  rough  garment,  left  a  white  mark ;  besides  which, 
when  dissolved,  or  when  triturated  in  water,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  resembled  milk  in  colour  and  in  taste. 
Now  minerals  that  answer  the  above  description 
tolerably  well  are  Spanish  chalk  and  certain  other 
varieties  of  steatite,  which  are  found  of  the  col- 
ours indicated ;  may  be  mixed  with,  and  suspended 
in,  water,  so  as  to  give  it  a  milky  appearance,  and 
a  smooth,  sweetish  taste;  and  which,  moreover, 
make  a  white  mark  when  rubbed  upon  stone  or 
cloth." 

•II.,  a  name  given  by  Galen  to  the  I.amprey,  an- 
cording  to  Artedi.'* 

•GALBANUM.     (Vid.  Cralbane  ) 

•GALE  (ydMj),  commonly  thought  to  have  beet 
the  Mustela  vulgari*,  or  Weasel.    There  are,  how- 


1.  (Catoll.,  1.  e.)— 8.  (Virg.,  JBn.,  Tin.,  MS. —Cm.,  Bell. 
Gall.,  iii.,  4.)-*  (ch.  Tiii.t  t.  18.)— 4.  (De  Bib).  Text.,  ii,  8.)— 
3.  <Festus,s.T.  G«enm.)— «.  (Poljrb.,  »i.,Sl.)— 7.  (Athen.,Tis 
108.)— 8.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxnri.,  34.— Moore's  Ane.  Mineiologr,  e> 
107.)— ».  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  T.)— 10.  (Moore's  Anc.  Mm  ,  p. 
100.)— 11.  (Anc.  Min.,  p.  101.— Dioseor.,  v.,  1*3.— PUn,  H.  IT 
xxrrii..  SO.)— 13.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  T.) 
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r,  aocoiding  to  Adams,  objections  to  this  opin- 
ion. The  Putoriut,  or  Foumart,  is  noticed  by  Isi- 
dores, but  no  mention  of  it  occurs  in  the  works 
of  the  Greek  authors  now  extant.' 

GA'LEA  (Kpdvof,  poet,  nopvc,  irr/X^f),  a  Helmet, 
a  Casque.  The  helmet  was  originally  made  of  skin 
or  leather,  whence  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  its 
appellation  icvveri,  meaning  properly  a  helmet  of  dog- 
skin, but  applied  to  caps  or  helmets  made  of  the 
hide  of  other  animals  (ravpeiq,  KTiiiti,*  alyeiti,*  ga- 
lea lupina*),  and  even  to  those  which  were  entirely 
of  bronze  or  iron  (ndyxaXicoc').  The  leathern  basis 
of  the  helmet  was  also  very  commonly  strengthened 
and  adorned  by  the  addition  of  either  bronze  or 
gold,  which  is  expressed  by  such  epithets  as  *<ja- 
nqpfic,  evxafaot,  xpmaiiq.  Helmets  which  had  a 
metallic  basis  (xpavti  joA/ca')  were  in  Latin  proper- 
ly called  collides,1  although  the  terms  galea  and  cat- 
tit  are  often  confounded.  A  casque  (cattit)  found 
at  Pompeii  is  preserved  in  the  collection  at  Good- 
rich Court,  Herefordshire.'  The  perforations  for 
the  lining  and  exterior  border  are  visible  along  its 
edge.  A  side  and  a  front  view  of  it  are  presented 
•■  the  annexed  woodcut. 


Two  casques  very  like  this  were  fished  up  from  the 
bed  of  the  Alpheus,  near  Olympia,  and  are  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Hamilton.*  Among  the  mate- 
rials used  for  the  lining  of  helmets  were  felt(iriAoc") 
and  sponge." 

The  helmet,  especially  that  of  skin  or  leather, 
was  sometimes  a  mere  cap  conformed  to  the  shape 
of  the  head,  without  either  crest  or  any  other  orna- 
ment (a$aX6v  re  nai  aXotxiv").  In  this  state  it  was 
probably  used  in  hunting  (galea  venatoria1*),  and  was 
called  Kanwrvf,1*  in  Latin  Cudo.  The  preceding 
woodcut  shows  an  example  of  it  as  worn  by  Dio- 
mede  in  a  small  Greek  bronze,  which  is  also  in  the 
collection  at  Goodrich  Court."  The  additions  by 
which  the  external  appearance  of  the  helmet  was 
varied,  and  which  served  both  for  ornament  and 
protection,  were  the  following : 

1.  Bosses  or  plates,  proceeding  either  from  the 
top  (^oAof1*)  or  the  sides,  and  varying  in  number 
from  one  to  four  (aucM^aXai,  ii+uXoc"  Ttrpd^aXoc1'). 
The  tK&o{  was  often  an  emblematical  figure,  refer- 
ring to  the  character  of  the  wearer.  Thus,  in  the 
colossal  statue  of  Minerva  in  the  Parthenon  at  Ath- 
ens, she  bore  a  sphinx  on  the  top  of  her  helmet, 
and  a  griffon  on  each  side." 
.  S.  The  helmet  thus  adorned  was  very  commonly 
surmounted  by  the  crest  (critta,  Addur"),  which  was 
often  of  horsehair  (lirrrovpic  ImroSaaeia ;"  V>6uv  &0- 
eipai  ;**  hirtuta  juban),  and  made  so  as  to  look  impo- 
sing and  terrible,"  as  well  as  handsome"  (rvAo^of**). 
In  the  Roman  army  the  crest  served  not  only  for 
ornament,  but  also  to  distinguish  the  different  cen- 
turions, each  of  whom  wore  a  casque  of  a  peculiar 
form  and  appearance." 


I.  (Adams,  Append.,  8.  v, — Sprengel  ad  Dioacor.,  ii.,  38.) — 2. 
JHom.,  n.,  i.,  858,  335.)— S.  (Od.,  xiiv.,  230.— Herod.,  rii.,  77, 
— Compare  Kpdvrj  aKirtva  :  Xen..  Anab.,  v.,  4,  13.) — 4.  (Propert., 
iv.,  11,  ig.)_5.  (Od.,  xviii.,  377.)— 8.  (Xen.,  Anal).,  i.,  2,  16.)— 
7  (laid.,  One.,  xviii.,  14.— Tacit.,  Germ.,  6.— Cnar,  B.  G.,  iii., 
«.)— 8.  (Skelton,  Engraved  IUuat.,  i.,  pi.  44.1—9.  (Dodwell, 
Tnr,  ii.,  p.  330.)— 10.  (Horn.,  II.,  x.,  265.)— 11.  (Arirtot.,  H. 
A.,  ».,  16.)— 12.  (11.,  i.,  258.)— 13.  (C.  Nop.,  Dot.,  iii.,  2.)— 14. 
(Horn.,  II.,  1.  c.)— 15.  (Skelton,  1.  c.)— 16.  (Horn.,  II.,  iii.,  362.) 
-17.  (Horn.,  II.,  t.,  743.— Id.  ib.,  xi.,  41.— EllBtath.,  ad  loc.)— 
18.  (II..  iii.,  384.)— 19.  (Pans.,  i.,  24,  5.)— 20.  (Horn.,  II.,  xxii., 
316.)—  21.  (Horn.,  11.,  11.  cc.)— 22.  (Theocr.,  xxii.,  186.)— 23. 
•  Propert.,  iv.,  11, 19.)— 21.  (Horn.,  II.,  iii.,  337.— Virg.,  Xn.,  viii., 
•40.)— 25.  (Ib.,ix.,  365  )-26.  (Heliod.,^th.,Tii.)— 27.  (Veget., 
Ii.,  13.) 
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3.  The  two  cheek-pieces  (.buteuUt,1  iraotf/poirf. 
Set'),  which  were  attached  to  the  helmet  by  hinges, 
so  as  to  be  lifted  up  and  down.  They  had  buttons 
or  ties  at  their  extremities  for  fastening  the  hel- 
met on  the  head.1 

4.  The  beaver  or  visor,  a  peculiar  form  of  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  aiXuwic  rpvfaXeta,  i. 
«.,  the  perforated  beaver.4  The  gladiators  wore 
helmets  of  this  kind,'  and  specimens  of  them,  not 
unlike  those  worn  in  the  Middle  Ages,  have  been 
found  at  Pompeii. 

Woodcuts  illustrative  of  these  four  classes  of  ad- 
ditions to  the  simple  cap  or  morion  occur  at  p.  26, 
27,  94,  95,  133,  268,  332, 381, 429.  The  five  follow- 
ing helmets,  more  highly  ornamented,  are  selected 
from  antique  gems,  and  are  engraved  of  the  size  of 
the  originals. 


TAAEOX  ASTHPIA2  {yaXeoc  aartiplat),  a  spe- 
cies of  Fish,  either  a  variety  of  the  Squalut  Muttc- 
lut,  or  else  the  Spotted  Dog-fish,  Squalut  Canicu- 
la.* 

TAAE02  KTQN  (yaXeoc  k6uv),  the  Squalut  Ga- 
leut,  L.,  or  Tope.  It  is  a  very  voracious  species 
of  Shark,  and  its  flesh  has  an  offensive  smell.' 

TAAEOZ  AEIOZ  (yaAtor  /«or),  a  species  of 
Fish,  the  Squalut  Muttelut,  L,  or  Smooth  Hound,  oi 
Smooth  Shark  of  Pennant.  Muttelut  is  the  Latin 
translation  of  yaXtoc,  and  generic  for  the  Squali. 

•rAAEOS  POAIOS  ( yaXebc  foiioe),  a  variety  of 
the  Accipetiter  Sturto,  or  Sturgeon.' 

GALERUS.    (Vid.  Com.  p.  298.) 

*GALIOPSIS  (yaXiofic),  a  plant,  of  which  the 
following  description  is  given  by  Dioscorides  :> 
"  The  whole  plant,  with  its  stem  and  leaves,  resem- 
bles the  nettle ;  but  its  leaves  are  smoother,  and 
considerably  fetid  when  rubbed ;  its  flowers  are 
small  and  purplish."  "  It  is  difficult  to  say,"  re- 
marks Adams,  "whether  this  description  applies 
better  to  the  GaUoptit  Tetrahit  (common  Hemp-net- 
tle), or  to  the  Lamium  puiyureum  (Red  Dead-nettle). 
Bauhin  prefers  the  latter ;  and,  indeed,  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  of  the  commentators  acknowledge 
it  as  the  former,  although  it  appears  to  me  not  in- 
applicable. Sibthorp,  however,  has  fixed  on  a  plant 
different  from  either,  namely,  the  Scrofularia  pere- 
grina,  or  Nettle-leaved  Figwort  I  am  wholly  un- 
acquainted with  it."" 

•GALIUM  (ydXtov),  the  Galium  Verum,  or  Yellow 
Bedstraw.  The  Greek  name  is  derived  from  raXa, 
"  milk,"  because  the  plant  was  used  instead  or  run- 
net  to  curdle  milk.  Sibthorp  found  it  in  Samoa 
and  in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  Galium  Verrucotum 
is  the  inapitui  of  Dioscorides." 

GALLI  was  the  name  of  the  priests  of  Cybele, 
whose  worship  was  introduced  at  Rome  from  Phrygia 


1.  (Jot.,  x„  134.)— S.  (Eua-ath.  in  U,  r„  743.)  — S.  (VaL 
Flaec.,  Ti.,  626.)  —4.  (Horn.,  ll.,xi.,  153.  —  Haae,  Life  of  Ana 
Greeks,  ch.  v.)  —  5.  (Jut.,  Tiii.,  SOS.)— 6.  (Ariitot.,  H.  A.,t, 
10.— Id.  ib.,  rii.,  11.— Adams,  Append.,  a.  t.)  —  7.  (Ariatot.,  H 
A.,  Ti.,  11.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  ix.,  46.  —  Adama,  Append,  a.  t.)  —  8 
(Ariatot.,  H.  A.,  Ti.,  18.  —  Adama,  Append.,  a,  t.)  —  d  (Adama 
Append.,  «.  t.>— 10  Nt.  931—11.  (Adams.  Append  „ «  »»--l» 
(Dioacor.,  it.,  94.— Adams,  Append.,  a,  v.) 
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(B.C.  S041).  The  Galli  were,  according  to  an  an- 
cient custom,  always  castrated  (tpadonet,  temimarct, 
temiviri,  nee  viri  nee  famma),  and  it  would  seem 
that,  impelled  by  religions  fanaticism,  they  perform- 
ed this  operation  on  themselves.'  In  their  wild, 
enthusiastic,  and  boisterous  rites,  they  resembled 
the  Corybantes,1  and  even  went  farther,  inasmuch 
as  in  their  fury  they  mutilated  their  own  bodies.* 
They  seem  to  have  been  always  chosen  from  a  poor 
and  despised  class  of  people ;  for,  while  no  other 
priests  were  allowed  to  beg,  the  Galli  (famuli  Idctet 
nuUrit)  were  allowed  to  do  so  on  certain  days.' 
The  chief  priest  among  them  was  called  archigal- 
lus.*  The  origin  of  the  name  of  Galli  is  uncertain  : 
according  to  Festns,'  Ovid,*  and  others,  it  was  de- 
rived from  the  river  Gallus  in  Phrygia,  which  flow- 
ed near  the  temple  of  Cybele,  and  the  water  of 
which  was  tabled  to  put  those  persons  who  drank 
of  it  into  such  a  state  of  madness  that  they  castra- 
ted themselves.'  The  supposition  of  Hieronymus1' 
that  Galli  was  the  name  of  the  Gauls,  which  had 
been  given  to  these  priests  by  the  Romans  in  order 
to  show  their  contempt  of  that  nation,  is  unfound- 
ed, as  the  Romans  must  have  received  the  name 
from  Asia  or  from  the  Greeks,  by  whom,  as  Sui- 
das"  informs  as,  Gallus  was  used  as  a  common 
noun  for  eunuch.  There  exists  a  verb  gollare, 
which  signifies  to  rage  (mtanire,  laeehari),  and 
which  occurs  in  one  of  the  fragments  of  Varro"  and 
in  the  Antkolog.  Lot.,  torn,  i.,  p.  34,  ed.  Bunnann. 

*GAIXUS  (aliicrap  or  aXtKTCfuv),  the  Cock. 
"  There  are  few  facts  in  natural  history,"  observes 
Griffith,  "  so  difficult  to  determine  with  precision  as 
to  point  out  the  places  which  the  species  of  our 
common  cock  inhabited  at  first  in  its  state  of  free- 
dom and  independence.  Our  common  cock,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Temminck,  seems  to  have  originated 
from  the  Jago  Cock  (Gallus  Gigantcus),  a  very  large 
wild  species,  which  inhabits  the  island  of  Sumatra, 
and  from  the  species  Bankiva,  another  primitive 
cock,  found  in  the  forests  of  Java.  If,  as  there  is 
every  reason  for  believing,  the  temperate  climes  of 
Asia  and  the  countries  of  Europe  did  not  in  ancient 
times  possess  the  cock  in  a  wild  state,  we  must  as- 
cend to  the  earliest  epoch  of  navigation,  and  pre- 
sume the  domestication  of  this  useful  bird  to  date 
from  those  remote  periods.  Under  the  reign  of  that 
great  prince,  who  ruled  with  so  much  glory  over  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  the  peacock  constituted  an  acquisi- 
tion worthy  of  being  enumerated  in  the  list  of  riches 
imported  into  Judea  by  his  adventurous  fleets.  As 
this  discovery  of  the  peacock  was  made  in  the  time 
of  Solomon,  it  cannot  be  deemed  very  extraordinary 
that  the  cock,  which  inhabits  the  same  countries  as 
that  bird,  should  about  the  same  time  have  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  the  Hebrews.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  cock,  as  well  as  the 
peacock,  has  been  transported  by  man  into  the  dif- 
ferent-countries  in  which  these  species  exist  at  the 
present  day  in  a  state  of  domestication." — Mention 
is  nude  of  the  crowing  of  the  cock  id  the  Barpaxo- 
fatofittxia  of  Homer.  On  the  supposition,  therefore, 
that  the  poem  is  genuine,  this  would  be  the  first  no- 
tice of  the  domestic  fowl  occurring  in  the  Greek 
writers.  As,  however,  aO  the  other  early  poets  are 
eilent  in  relation  to  this  bird,  Knight  founds  on  this 
circumstance  an  argument  against  the  authenticity 
of  the  poem  in  question.  He  admits,  however,  at 
the  same  time,  that  a  representation  of  the  cock  ap- 

1.  (Lrr-.  nil-  10, 14.  —  U-,  zxnj.,  8».)  —  S.  (Jar,  Yi,  61S, 
ate.  —  (Md,  Faati,  it., *S7.  —  Martial,  iii, 81 —  U,  xi-74.— 
Kb-,  TJ.  N_  «.,  4».)—S.  (Loom,  l„  885,  Ac— Compare  HlLA- 
■u.|  —4.  (Trepan.,  ii.,  18, 1*.  >—  5.  (Cfc.,  Da  Leg.,  «.,  9  and 
16.)— 8.  (Serrina  ad  Ml.,ix.,  11«.)— 7.  (a.  ».)— 8.  (Fa*.,  ir., 
MIS.)  —  9.  (Compare  TOn.,  H.  N.,  r.,  H— Id.  lb.,  ii.,  40.  —  Id. 
•>.,  roi-,1— nerodian-,i-,ll.)  — 10.  (Cap.  0m,  4.)— 11.  (a. 
»>— It   (p.  US,  ad.  »p.> 


pears  on  the  silver  coins  of  the  people  oi  Samo- 
thrace  and  Himera  at  least  six  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  Athenteus  cites  a  passage  from  a 
Greek  writer  named  Menodotus,  in  which  the  cock 
is  spoken  of  as  a  native  of  Persia ;  and  in  another 
part  of  his  work  he  quotes  from  Cratinus,  who  calls 
the  cock  a  Persian  bird.  Aristophanes  also  styles 
the  domestic  fowl  a  bird  of  Persian  origin  in  his  . 
comedy  of  the  Arts.  Beck,  however,  in  his  com 
mentary  on  Aristophanes,  thinks  that  the  cock  was 
called  Persian  from  the  resemblance  of  its  comb  to 
the  Persian  covering  for  the  head ;  but  the  passage 
cited  by  Athenteus  from  Menodotus  assigns  a  much 
more  probable  reason.  —  Cock-fighting  became  in 
time  a  favourite  amusement  among  the  Greeks. 
Pliny  says  that  battles  of  this  kind  were  annually  ex- 
hibited at  Pergamus,  in  the  same  manner  as  com- 
bats of  gladiators.  Cock-fights  were  also  repre- 
sented by  the  Greeks  on  coins  and  cut  stones. 
Various  means  were  also  employed  to  increase  the 
irritability  and  courage  of  these  birds.  Dioscorides 
and  Pliny  speak  of  a  plant  named  adiantum  having 
been  used  for  this  purpose.  Garlic  was  also  given, 
as  we  are  told  by  Xenophon. — The  following  singu- 
lar description  of  the  cock  is  given  by  Pliny :  "  Af- 
ter the  peacock)  the  birds  which  are  most  sensible 
to  glory  are  those  active  sentinels  which  Nature 
has  furnished  to  arouse  us  from  our  matin  alum 
ben,  and  send  us  to  our  daily  occupations.  They 
are  acquainted  with  the  stars,  and  every  three  hours 
they  indicate  by  their  crowing  the  different  periods 
of  the  day.  They  retire  to  repose  with  the  setting 
sun,  and  from  the  fourth  military  watch  they  recall 
us  loudly  to  our  cares  and  labours.  They  do  not 
suffer  the  daybeam  to  surprise  us  without  timely 
warning.  Their  crowing  announces  the  hour  of 
morning ;  and  the  crowing  itself  is  announced  by 
the  clapping  of  then:  wings.  Each  farmyard  has 
its  peculiar  king ;  and  among  these  monarchs,  as 
among  princes  of  our  own  race,  empire  is  the  meed 
of  victory.  They  appear  to  comprehend  the  design 
of  those  weapons  with  which  their  feet  are  armed. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  two  rivals  to  perish  in 
the  combat.  If  one  be  conqueror,  he  immediately 
sings  forth  his  triumph  and  proclaims  his  suprema- 
cy :  the  other  retreats  and  disappears,  ashamed  of 
his  defeat.  The  gait  of  the  cock  is  proud  and  com- 
manding; he  walks  with  head  erect  and  elevated 
crest.  Alone  of  all  birds,  be  habitually  looks  up  to 
the  sky,  raising  at  the  same  time  bis  curved  and 
scythe-formed  tail,  and  inspiring  terror  in  the  lion 
himself,  that  most  intrepid  of  animals.  Some  of 
these  birds  seem  actually  born  for  nothing  but  war- 
fare and  battles ;  some  have  rendered  the  countries 
which  produced  them  famous,  such  as  Rhodes  and 
Tanagra.  The  second  rank  is  assigned  to  those 
from  Melos  and  Chalcis — birds  truly  worthy  of  the 
homage  they  receive  from  the  Roman  purple  ! 
Their  repasts  are  solemn  presages  ;  they  regulate 
daily  the  conduct  of  our  magistrates,  and  open  or 
close  to  them  their  dwellings.  They  prescribe  re 
pose  or  movement  to  the  Roman  fasces ;  they  com- 
mand or  prohibit  battles ;  they  have  announced  all 
the  victories  gained  throughout  the  universe ;  in  a 
ward,  they  lord  it  over  the  masters  of  the  world. 
Their  very  entrails  and  fibres  are  not  less  agreeable 
to  the  gods  than  the  richest  victims  Their  pro- 
longed notes  in  the  evening,  and  at  extraordinary 
hours,  constitute  presages.  By  crowing  all  night 
long,  they  announced  to  the  Boeotians  a  celebrated 
victory  over  the  Lacedemonians  :  thus  did  the  di- 
viners interpret  it,  because  this  bird  never  crows 
when  he  is  conquered."1— The  cock  was  sacred  to 
Mars,  on  account  of  its  courageous  spirit  and  pug- 


|   (QriOthl  Caviar,  Tal  vtii  ,  p  170,  *«-) 
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uacious  habits ;  and  also  to  iEsculapius,  to  Night, 
ami  to  the  Lares.  It  was  sacred  to  these  last  on 
account  of  its  -vigilant  qualities. — It  remains  but  to 
add,  that  the  ifenrpvini  'IvSikoc  of  .-Elian  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  some  one  of  the  larger  Gailinaces 
of  India,  and  not  the  Turkey,  or  MtUagris  Galliparo, 
although,  as  Adams  remarks,  Barrington  and  others 
contend  that  it  was  known  in  Africa  and  India  be- 
fore the  discovery  of  America.1 

GAME'LIA  (yapriXia.).  The  demes  and  phratries 
of  Attica  possessed  various  means  to  prevent  in- 
truders from  assuming  the  rights  of  citizens.  ( Vid. 
Diapsephisis.)  Among  other  regulations,  it  was 
ordained  that  every  bride,  previous  to  her  marriage, 
should  be  introduced  by  her  parents  or  guardians  to 
the  phratria  of  her  husband  (ya/iti%iav  mho  ymalKoc 
elo<ptpetvn).  This  introduction  of  the  young  women 
was  accompanied  by  presents  to  their  new  phra- 
tores,  which  were  called  yafuiTda.'  The  women 
were  enrolled  in  the  lists  of  the  phratries,  and  this 
enrolment  was  also  called  ya/inXia.  The  presents 
seem  to  have  consisted  in  a  feast  given  to  the 
phratores,  and  the  phratores,  in  return,  made  some 
offerings  to  the  gods  on  behalf  of  the  young  bride.4 
The  acceptance  of  the  presents,  and  the  permission 
to  enrol  the  bride  in  the  registers  of  the  phratria, 
was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  that  she  was  con- 
sidered a  true  citizen,  and  that,  consequently,  her 
children  would  have  legitimate  claims  to  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  citizens.' 

TctftTitea  was  also  the  name  of  a  sacrifice  offered 
to  Athena  on  the  day  previous  to  the  marriage  of  a 
girl.  She  was  taken  by  her  parents  to  the  temple 
nf  the  goddess  in  the  Acropolis,  where  the  offerings 
were  made  on  her  behalf.' 

The  plural,  yapr/teai,  was  used  to  express  wed- 
ding solemnities  in  general.1 

GAMOS.    (Vid.  Mauuqe,  Gam.) 

GAUSAPA,  GATJSAPE,  or  GAUSAPOM,  a  kind 
of  thick  cloth,  which  was  on  one  side  very  woolly, 
and  was  used  to  cover  tables,"  beds,*  and  by  persons  to 
wrap  themselves  up  after  taking  a  bath,"  or  in  gen- 
eral to  protect  themselves  against  rain  and  cold.11 
It  was  worn  by  men  as  well  as  women.1'  It  came 
in  use  among  the  Romans  about  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus,1' and  the  wealthier  Romans  had  it  made  of  the 
finest  wool,  and  mostly  of  a  purple  colour.  The 
gausapum  seems,  however,  sometimes  to  have  been 
made  of  linen,  but  its  peculiarity  of  having  one  side 
more  woolly  than  the  other  always  remained  the 
same.14  As  Martial1'  calls  it  gausapa  quadrata,  we 
have  reason  to  suppose  that,  like  the  Scotch  plaid, 
it  was  always,  for  whatever  purpose  it  might  be 
used,  a  square  or  oblong  piece  of  cloth.1' 

The  word  gausapa  is  also  sometimes  used  to 
designate  a  thick  wig,  such  as  was  made  of  the 
hair  of  Germans,  and  worn  by  the  fashionable  peo- 
ple at  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  emperors.17  Persius1* 
also  applies  the  word  in  a  figurative  sense  to  a  thick 
and  full  beard. 

GENESIA.    ( Vid.  Fdncs,  p.  468.) 

•GENISTA,  Spanish  Broom,  or  SparHumjunee- 
tm,  L.  It  grows  abundantly  in  most  parts  of  Italy, 
and  the  peasants  weave  baskets  of  its  slender 
branches.  The  flowers  are  very  sweet,  last  long, 
and  are  agreeable  to  bees.  Pliny  says  it  was  used 
in  dyeing,  but  he  means  the  Genista  tinctoria,  called 

1.  (Adams,  Append.,  ■.  r.  iXlicrufi.)  —  8.  (Isaraa,  De  Pyrrh. 
haired.,  p.  68,  65,  &c  —  Id.,  De  Cjrtm.  hired.,  p.  808.  —  De- 
mosth.,  c.  Eubul.,  p.  1318  and  1380.)— 3.  (Soidas,  a.  v. — Schol. 
ad  Dom  ,  c.  Eubul.,  p.  1318.)— 4.  (Pollux,  Oncrm.,  iii.,  3.— Id. 
ib.,  Tiii.,  9,  SB.)— 6.  (Harm.,  Polit.  Antiq.,  t  100,  n.  1.)— t. 
(Suidas,  •.  v.  IIpor/Atio.)— 7.  (Ljrcophron  ap.  Etjrm.  M.,  a.  t.) 
—8.  (Hoist.,  Sot.,  n.,  11.— Lncil.  ap.  Prierian.,  iz„  870.)— 9. 
(Mart.,  xiT.,  147.)— 10.  (Patron.,  88.)— 11.  (Seneca,  Epist,  SI.) 
IS.  (Orid,  A.  A.,  ii.,  300.)— 13.  (PUn.,  H.  N.,  viii.,  48.)— 14. 
(Mart.,  xir.,  138.)— IS.  (xir.,  1S3.)— 16.  (Vid.  BSttiger,  Sabina, 
»..  p.  108.)— 17.  (Pel*,  Sat.,  ri.,  40.)— 18.  (Sat.,  iv.,  39.) 
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by  some  Wood-wax  and  Green-weed.  Martya 
thinks  that  the  Spanish  Broom  might  be  used  fo< 
the  same  purpose.1 

GENS.  This  word  contains  the  same  element 
as  the  Latin  gen,us  and  gign.o,  and  as  the  Greek 
yev,oc,  yi-yv-oaat,  &c.,  and  it  primarily  signifies  kin. 
But  the  word  has  numerous  significations,  which 
have  either  a  very  remote  connexion  with  this  its 
primary  notion,  or  perhaps  none  at  all. 

Gens  sometimes  signifies  a  whole  political  com- 
munity, as  Gens  Latinorum,  Gens  Campanorum, 
Ac. ;  though  it  is  probable  that  in  this  application 
of  the  term,  the  notion  of  a  distinction  of  race  01 
stock  is  implied,  or  at  least  the  notion  of  a  totality 
of  persons  distinguished  from  other  totalities  by 
intermarriage  and  increase  of  their  numbers  among 
themselves  only.  Cicero*  speaks  of  "  Genta  ura- 
versat  in  civitatem  receptee,  ut  Sabinorum,  Volscorum, 
Hernieorum."  It  is  a  consequence  of  such  meaning 
of  gens,  rather  than  an  independent  meaning,  that 
the  word  is  sometimes  used  to  express  a  people 
with  reference  to  their  territorial  limits. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  expression  jus 
gentium  is  explained  under  Jus. 

The  words  Gens  and  Gentiles  have  a  special 
meaning  in  the  system  of  the  Roman  law  and  in  the 
Roman  constitution.  Cicero'  has  preserved  a  defi- 
nition of  gentiles  which  was  given  by  Scsvola  the 
pontifex,  and  which,  with  reference  to  the  time, 
must  be  considered  complete.  Those  were  gentiles, 
according  to  Scsvola,  (1)  who  bore  the  same  name, 
(2)  who  were  born  of  freemen  (ingenui),  (3)  none 
of  whose  ancestors  had  been  a  slave,  and,  (4)  who 
had  suffered  no  capitis  diminutio.  This  definition 
contains  nothing  which  shows  a  common  bond  of 
union  among  gentiles,  except  the  possession  of  a 
common  name ;  but  those  who  had  a  common  name 
were  not  gentiles,  if  the  three  other  conditions  con- 
tained in  this  definition  were  not  applicable  to  them. 
There  is  also  a  definition  of  gentilis  by  Featus : 
"That  is  called  Gens  ^Elia  which  is  compose! 
(confidtur)  of  many  families.  Gentilis  is  both  one 
who  is  of  the  same  stock  {genus)  and  one  who  is 
called  by  the  same  name  {simili  nomine),  as  Cincius 
says,  those  are  my  gentiles  who  are  called  by  my 
name."  "  Gentilis  dicitur  et  ex  eodem  genere  ortus, 
et  is  qui  timili  nomine  appellatur."  The  second  et 
is  sometimes  read  ut,  which  is  manifestly  not  the 
right  reading,  as  the  context  shows.  Besides,  if 
the  words  "ut  is  qui  simili  nomine  appellatur"  are 
to  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  "ex  eodem  genere 
ortus,"  as  they  must  be  if  ut  is  the  true  reading, 
then  the  notion  of  a  common  name  is  viewed  as  of 
necessity  being  contained  in  the  notion  of  common 
kin,  whereas  there  may  be  common  kin  without 
common  name,  and  common  name  without  common 
kin.  Thus  neither  does  common  name  include  all 
common  kin,  nor  does  common  kin  include  all  com- 
mon name,  yet  each  includes  something  that  the 
other  includes. 

We  cannot  conclude  anything  more  from  the  cm- 
fieitur  of  Featus  than  that  a  gens  contained  several 
familis,  or  that  several  familis  were  comprehended 
under  one  gens.  According  to  the  definition,  per- 
sons of  the  same  genus  (kin)  were  gentiles,  and  also 
persons  of  the  same  name  were  gentiles.  If  Festus 
meant  to  say  that  all  persons  of  the  same  genus 
and  all  persons  of  the  same  name  were  gentiles,  his 
statement  is  inconsistent  with  the  definition  of  the 
pontifex ;  for  persons  might  be  of  the  same  genus, 
and  might  have  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio  either 
by  adoption,  or  adrogation,  or  by  emancipation :  in 
all  these  cases  the  genus  would  remain,  for  the  nat- 
ural relationship  was  not  affected  by  any  change  in 
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Ine  juristical  status  of  a  person :  in  the  cases  of 
adoption  and  adrogation  the  name  would  be  lost,  in 
the  case  of  emancipation  it  would  be  retained.  If 
the  definition  of  Festus  means  that  among  those  of 
the  same  genus  there  may  be  gentiles,  and  among 
those  of  the  same  name  gentiles  may  also  be  in- 
cluded, his  definition  is  true ;  but  neither  part  of 
the  definition  is  absolutely  true,  nor,  if  both  parts 
are  taken  together,  is  the  whole  definition  absolute- 
ly true.  It  seems  as  if  the  definition  of  gentiles 
was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty ;  for  while  the  pos- 
session of  a  common  name  was  the  simplest  gen- 
eral characteristic  of  gentilitas,  there  were  other 
conditions  which  were  equally  essential 

The  name  of  the  gens  was  always  characterized 
by  the  termination  t'a,  as  Julia,  Cornelia,  Valeria. 

When  a  man  died  intestate  and  without  agnati, 
his  familia  (vid.  Famima),  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  came  to  the  gentiles ;  and  in  the  case  of  a 
lunatic  (furiosi!*)  who  had  no  guardians,  the  guard- 
ianship of  the  lunatic  and  his  property  belonged  to 
the  agnati  and  to  the  gentiles ;  to  the  latter,  we 
may  presume,  in  case  the  former  did  not  exist. 

Accordingly,  one  part  of  the  jus  gentilitium  or  jus 
gentilitatis  related  to  successions  to  the  property 
of  intestates  who  had  no  agnati.  A  notable  exam- 
ple of  a  dispute  on  this  subject  between  the  Claudii 
and  Marcelli  is  mentioned  in  a  difficult  passage  of 
Cicero.1  The  Marcelli  claimed  the  inheritance  of 
an  intestate  son  of  one  of  the  liberti  or  freedmen  of 
their  familia  (stirpe) ;  the  Claudii  claimed  the  same 
by  the  gentile  rights  (genie).  The  Marcelli  were 
plebeians,  and  belonged  to  the  patrician  Claudian 
gens.  Niebuhr  observes  that  this  claim  of  the 
Claudii  is  inconsistent  with  Cicero's  definition,  ac- 
cording to  which  no  descendant  of  a  freedman  could 
be  a  gentilis ;  and  he  concludes  that  Cicero  (that  is, 
Sccvola)  most  have  been  mistaken  in  this  part  of 
bis  definition.  But  it  must  be  observed,  though  the 
descendants  of  freedmen  might  have  no  claim  as 
gentiles,  the  members  of  a  gens  might,  as  such,  have 
claims  against  them  ;  and  in  this  sense  the  descend- 
ants of  freedmen  might  be  gentiles.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  Marcelli  united  to  defend  their  sup- 
posed patronal  rights  to  the  inheritance  of  the  sons 
of  freedmen  against  the  claims  of  the  gens ;  for  the 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  gave  the  inheritance  of  a 
freedman  only,  who  died  intestate  and  without 
heiis,  to  his  patron,  and  not  the  inheritance  of  the 
eon  of  a  freedman.  The  question  might  be  this : 
whether  the  law,  in  the  case  supposed,  gave  the 
hereditas  to  the  gens  as  having  a  right  paramount 
to  the  patronal  right.  It  may  be  that  the  Marcelli 
as  being  included  in  the  Claudia  gens,  were  pup- 
posed  to  have  merged  their  patronal  rights  (if  they 
really  existed  in  the  case  in  dispute)  in  those  of  the 
gens.  Whether,  as  members  of  the  gens,  the  ple- 
beian Marcelli  would  take  as  gentiles  what  they  lost 
as  patron  i,  may  be  doubted. 

It  is  generally  said  or  supposed  that  the  hereditas 
which  came  to  a  gens  was  divided  among  the  gen- 
tiles, which  must  mean  the  heads  of  familis.  This 
may  be  so ;  at  least,  we  must  conceive  that  the 
hereditas,  at  one  period  at  least,  must  have  been  a 
benefit  to  the  members  of  the  gens :  Cesar  is  said* 
to  have  been  deprived  of  his  gentilitia?  hereditates. 

In  determining  that  the  property  of  intestates 
should  ultimately  belong  to  the  gens,  the  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  was  only  providing  for  a  case  which, 
in  every  civilized  country,  is  provided  for  by  posi- 
tive law ;  that  is,  the  right  to  the  property  of  a  per- 
ron who  dies  without  having  disposed  of  it,  or  leaving 
those  whom  the  law  recognises  as  entitled  to  it. 
The  gens  had  thus  a  relation  to  the  gentiles  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  subsists  in  modem  states  between 


1.  4M  Ont.  i.. ».)— S.  <Su«um..  Jul.,  1.) 


the  sovereign  power  and  persons  dying  intestate 
and  without  heirs  or  next  of  kin.  The  mode  in 
which  such  a  succession  was  applied  by  the  gens 
was  probably  not  determined  by  law  ;  and  as  the 
gens  was  a  kind  of  juristical  person,  analogous  ti- 
the community  of  a  civitas,  it  seems  not  unlinely 
that  originally  inheritances  accrued  to  the  gens  as 
such,  and  were  common  property.  The  gens  must 
have  had  some  common  property,  such  as  sacella, 
&c.  It  would  be  no  difficult  transition  to  imagine, 
that  what  originally  belonged  to  the  gens  as  such, 
was  in  the  course  of  time  distributed  among  the 
members,  which  would  easily  take  place  when  the 
families  included  in  a  gens  were  reduced  to  a  small 
number. 

There  were  certain  sacred  rites  (sacra  gentilitia) 
which  belonged  to  a  gens,  to  the  observance  of 
which  all  the  members  of  a  gens,  as  such,  were 
bound,  whether  they  were  members  by  birth,  adop- 
tion, or  adrogation.  A  person  was  freed  from  the 
observance  of  such  sacra,  and  lost  the  privileges 
connected  with  his  gentile  rights,  when  he  lost  his 
gens,  that  is,  when  he  was  adrogated,  adopted,  or 
even  emancipated ;  for  adrogation,  adoption,  and 
emancipation  were  accompanied  by  a  diminutio 
capitis. 

When  the  adoption  was  from  one  familia  into  an 
other  of  the  same  gens,  the  name  of  the  gens  was 
still  retained ;  and  when  a  son  was  emancipated, 
the  name  of  the  gens  was  still  retained ;  and  yet, 
in  both  these  cases,  if  we  adopt  the  definition  of 
Sccvola,  the  adopted  and  emancipated  persons  lost 
the  gentile  rights,  though  they  were  also  freed  from 
the  gentile  burdens  (sacra).  In  the  case  of  adop- 
tion and  adrogation,  the  adopted  and  adrogated  per- 
son who  passed  into  a  familia  of  another  gens  must 
have  passed  into  the  gens  of  such  familia,  and  so 
must  have  acquired  the  rights  of  that  gens.  Such 
a  person  had  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio,  and  its 
effect  was  to  destroy  his  former  gentile  rights,  to- 
gether with  the  rights  of  agnation.  The  gentile 
rights  were,  in  fact,  implied  in  the  rights  of  agnation, 
if  the  paterfamilias  had  a  gens.  Consequently,  he 
who  obtained,  by  adrogation  or  adoption,  the  rights 
of  agnation,  obtained  also  the  gentile  rights  of  his 
adopted  father.  In  the  case  of  adrogation,  the  ad- 
rogated person  renounced  his  gens  at  the  Comitia 
Curiata,  which  solemnity  might  also  be  expressed 
by  the  term  "  sacra  detestari,"  for  sacra  and  gens 
are  often  synonymous.  Thus,  in  such  case,  adro- 
gatio,  on  the  part  of  the  adopted  father,  correspond- 
ed to  detestatio  sacrorum  on  the  part  of  the  adroga- 
ted son.  This  detestatio  sacrorum  is  probably  the 
same  thing  as  the  sacrorum  alienatio  mentioned  by 
Cicero.'  It  was  the  duty  of  the  pontifices  to  look 
after  the  due  observation  of  the  gentile  sacra,  and 
to  see  that  they  were  not  lost.'  Each  gens  seems 
to  have  had  its  peculiar  place  (sacellum)  for  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  sacra  gentilitia,  which  were  per- 
formed at  stated  times.  The  sacra  gentilitia,  as 
already  observed,  were  a  burden  on  the  members  of 
a  gens  as  ,»«cA.  The  sacra  privata  were  a  charge 
on  the  property  of  an  individual;  the  two  kinds  o 
sacra  were  thus  quite  distinct. 

According  to  the  traditional  accounts  of  the  old 
Roman  constitution,  the  gentes  were  subdivisions 
of  the  curia)  analogous  to  the  curiae,  which  were 
subdivisions  of  the  tribes.  There  were  ten  in  each 
curiae,  and,  consequently,  one  hundred  gentes  in 
each  tribe,  and  three  hundred  in  the  three  tribes. 
Now  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  tradition  of  this 
original  distribution  of  the  population  into  tribes, 
curiae,  and  gentes,  it  follows  that  there  was  no  ne- 
cessary kinship  among  those  families  which  belong 
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ed  to  a  gins,  an;  more  than  among  those  families 
which  belonged  to  one  curia. 

We  know  nothing  historically  of  the  organization 
of  civil  society,  but  we  know  that  many  new  politi- 
cal bodies  have  been  organized  out  of  the  materials 
of  existing  political  bodies.  It  is  useless  to  conjec- 
ture vhat  was  the  original  organization  of  the  Ro- 
man state.  We  must  take  the  tradition  as  it  has 
come  down  to  us.  The  tradition  is  not,  that  familiae 
related  by  blood  were  formed  into  gentes,  that 
these  gentes  were  formed  into  curie,  that  these  cu- 
rie were  formed  into  tribes.  Such  a  tradition 
would  contain  its  own  refutation,  for  it  involves  the 
notion  of  the  construction  of  a  body  politic  by  the 
aggregation  of  families  into  unities,  and  by  farther 
combinations  of  these  new  unities.  The  tradition 
is  of  three  fundamental  parts  (in  whatever  manner 
formed),  and  of  the  divisions  of  them  into  smaller 
parts.  The  smallest  political  division  is  gens.  No 
farther  division  is  made,  and  thus,  of  necessity, 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  component  parts  of 
gens,  we  come  to  consider  the  individuals  com- 
prised in  it.  According  to  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  Roman  law,  the  individuals  arrange  them- 
selves into  familis  under  their  respective  patres- 
familie.  It  follows,  that  if  the  distribution  of  the 
people  was  effected  by  a  division  of  the  larger  into 
smaller  parts,  there  could  be  no  necessary  kin  among 
the  families  of  a  gens ;  for  kinship  among  all  the 
members  of  a  gens  could  only  be  effected  by  select- 
ing kindred  familiae,  and  forming  them  into  a  gens. 
If  the  gens  was  the  result  of  subdivision,  the  kin- 
ship of  the  original  members  of  such  gens,  when- 
ever it  existed,  must  have  been  accidental 

There  is  no  proof  that  the  Romans  considered 
that  there  was  kinship  among  the  familis  originally 
included  in  a  gens.  Yet  as  kinship  was  evidence 
of  the  rights  of  agnatio,  and,  consequently,  of  gen- 
tile rights,  when  there  had  been  no  capitis  diminu- 
tio,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  that  which  was  evidence 
of  the  rights  of  agnatio,  and,  consequently,  of  gen- 
tile rights,  might  be  viewed  as  part  of  the  definition 
of  gentilis,  and  be  so  extended  as  to  comprehend  a 
supposed  kinship  among  the  original  members  of 
the  gens.  The  word  gent  itself  would  also  favour 
such  a  supposition,  especially  as  the  word  genus 
seems  to  be  often  used  in  the  same  sense.1  This 
■lotion  of  kinship  appears  also  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  fact  of  the  members  of  the  gens  being  distin- 
guished by  a  common  name,  as  Cornelia,  Julia,  &c. 
But  many  circumstances  besides  that  of  a  common 
origin  may  have  given  a  common  name  to  the  gen- 
tiles ;  and,  indeed,  there  seems  nothing  more  strange 
in  all  the  gentiles  having  a  common  name,  than 
there  being  a  common  name  for  all  the  members  of 
a  curia  and  a  tribe. 

As  the  gentes  were  subdivisions  of  the  three  an- 
cient tribes,  the  populus  (in  the  ancient  sense)  alone 
had  gentes,  so  that  to  be  a  patrician  and  to  have  a 
gens  were  synonymous ;  and  thus  we  find  the  ex- 
pressions gens  and  patricii  constantly  united.  Yet 
it  appears,  as  in  the  case  already  cited,  that  some 
gentes  contained  plebeian  familis,  which  it  is  con- 
jectured had  their  origin  in  marriages  between  pa- 
tricians and  plebeians  before  there  was  connubium 
between  them.  When  the  lex  was  carried  which 
established  connubium  between  the  plebs  and  the 
patres,  it  was  alleged  that  this  measure  would  con- 
found the  gentile  rights  (jura  gentium*).  Before 
this  connubium  existed,  if  a  gentilis  married  a  wom- 
an not  a  gentilis,  it  followed  that  the  children  could 
not  be  gentiles ;  yet  they  might  retain  the  gentile 
name,  and  thus,  in  a  sense,  the  family  might  be 
gentile  without  the  gentile  privileges.     Such  mar- 
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rtages  would,  in  effect,  introduce  confusion  ;  and  if 
does  not  appear  how  this  would  be  increased  by 
giving  to  a  marriage  between  a  gentile  man  and  a 
woman  not  gentilis,  the  legal  character  of  connuhi. 
tun ;  the  effect  of  the  legal  change  was  to  give  the 
children  the  gentilitas  of  their  father.  It  is  some- 
times said  that  the  effect  of  this  lex  was  to  give 
the  gentile  rights  to  the  plebs,  which  is  an  absurdi- 
ty ;  for,  according  to  the  expression  of  Livy,1  which 
is  conformable  to  a  strict  principle  of  Roman  law, 
"patrem  sequuntur  liberi,"  and  the  children  of  a 
plebeian  man  could  only  be  plebeian.  Before  the 
passing  of  this  lex,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  if  a  pa- 
trician woman  married  out  of  her  gens  (e  gente,  e 
patribus  enupsit),  it  was  no  marriage  at  all,  and  that 
the  children  of  such  marriage  were  not  in  the  power 
of  their  father,  and,  it  seems  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, not  Roman  citizens.  The  effect  would  be 
the  same,  according  to  the  strict  principles  of  Ro- 
man law,  if  a  plebeian  married  a  patrician  woman 
before  there  was  connubium  between  them  ;  for  if 
there  was  no  connubium,  there  was  no  legal  mar- 
riage, and  the  offspring  were  not  citizens,  which  is 
the  thing  complained  of  by  Canuleius.*  It  does  not 
appear,  then,  how  such  marriages  will  account  for 
plebeian  familis  being  contained  in  patrician  gentes, 
unless  we  suppose  that  when  the  children  of  a  gen- 
tile man  and  a  plebeian  woman  took  the  name  of 
the  father,  and  followed  the  condition  of  the  mother, 
they  were  in  some  way  or  other,  not  easy  to  ex- 
plain, considered  as  citizens  and  plebeians.  But  if 
this  be  so,  what  would  be  the  status  of  the  children 
of  a  patrician  woman  by  a  plebeian  man  1 

Niebuhr  assumes  that  the  members  of  the  gem 
(gentiles)  were  bound  to  assist  their  indigent  fel- 
lows in  bearing  extraordinary  burdens ;  but  this  as- 
sertion is  founded  on  the  interpretation  given  to  the 
words  Totf  ytvtt  irpooyKovroc  of  Dionysius,'  which 
have  a  simpler  and  more  obvious  meaning.  What- 
ever probability  there  may  be  in  the  assumption  of 
Niebuhr,  as  founded  on  the  passage  above  cited, 
and  one  or  two  other  passages,  it  cannot  be  consid- 
ered as  a  thing  demonstrated. 

A  hundred  new  members  were  added  to  the  sen- 
ate by  the  first  Tarquin.  These  were  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Luceres,  the  third  and  inferior 
tribe,  which  is  indicated  by  the  gentes  of  this  tribe 
being  called  Minores  by  way  of  being  distinguished 
from  the  older  gentes,  Majores,  of  the  Ramnes  and 
Tities,  a  distinction  which  appears  to  have  been 
more  than  nominal.  (Vid.  Sbnatus.)  See  the  cu 
rious  letter  of  Cicero  to  Petus.* 

If  the  gentes  were  such  subdivisions  of  a  curia, 
as  already  stated,  it  may  be  asked  what  is  meant 
by  new  gentes  being  introduced  among  the  curie, 
for  this  undoubtedly  took  place.  Tullus  Hostilius 
incorporated  the  Julii,  Servilii,  and  others  among 
the  Patricii,  and,  consequently,  among  the  curie. 
The  Claudii  were  a  Sabine  gens,  who,  it  was  said,* 
were  received  among  the  patricii  after  the  banish- 
ment of  the  kings.  A  recent  writer  (Goettling)  at- 
tempts to  remove  this  difficulty  by  assuming,  ac- 
cording to  his  interpretation  of  Dionysius,'  a  divis- 
ion of  the  curie  into  ten  decurie,  and  by  the  farther 
assumption  of  an  indefinite  number  of  gentes  in 
each  decuria.  Consistently  with  this,  he  assumes 
a  kinship  among  the  members  of  the  same  gens, 
according  to  which  hypothesis  the  several  patrea- 
familie  of  such  gens  must  have  descended,  or 
claimed  descent,  from  a  common  ancestor.  Thus 
the  gentes  would  be  nothing  more  than  aggregates 
of  kindred  families;  and  it  must  have  been  contrived, 
in  making  the  division  into  decurie,  that  all  the 
members  of  a  gens  (thus  understood)  must  have 
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i  included  in  tbe  same  decuria.  Bat  to  assume 
this  is  nothing  more  than  to  say  that  the  political 
system  was  formed  by  beginning  with  aggregations 
of  families ;  for  if  the  ultimate  political  division, 
the  decurie,  was  to  consist  of  aggregates  of  gentes 
(thus  understood),  such  arrangement  could  only  be 
effected  by  making  aggregation  of  families  the  basis 
of  the  political  system,  and  then  ascending  from 
them  to  decurie,  from  decaria!  to  curie,  and  from 
curie  to  tribes ;  a  proceeding  which  is  inconsistent 
with  saying  that  the  curie  were  subdivided  into  de- 
curie,  for  this  mode  of  expression  implies  that  the 
curie  were  formed  before  the  decurie.  But  the  in- 
troduction 3f  new  gentes  is  conceivable  even  on  the 
hypothesis  3f  the  gens  being  a  mere  political  divis- 
ion. If  the  number  was  originally  limited,  it  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  what  we  know  of  the  Roman 
constitution,  which  was  always  in  a  state  of  pro- 
gressive change,  to  suppose  that  the  strict  rule  of 
limitation  was  soon  neglected.  Now  if  a  new  gens 
was  introduced,  it  must  have  been  assimilated  to 
the  old  gentes  by  having  a  distinctive  name ;  and  if  a 
number  of  foreigners  were  admitted  as  a  gens,  it  is 
conceivable  that  they  would  take  the  name  of  some 
distinguished  person  among  them,  who  might  be 
the  head  of  a  family  consisting  of  many  branches, 
each  with  a  numerous  body  of  retainers.  And  this 
is  the  better  tradition  as  to  the  patrician  Claudii, 
who  came  to  Rome  with  Atta  Claudius,  their  head 
(gentis  princeft)',  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings, 
and  were  co-optated  {eo-oplafi)  by  the  patres  among 
tbe  patricti ;  which  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that 
this  immigrating  body  was  recognised  as  a  Roman 
gens.1  According  to  the  tradition,  Atta  Claudius 
received  a  tract  of  land  for  his  clients  on  the  Anio, 
and  a  piece  of  burying-ground,  under  tbe  Capitol,  was 
given  to  him  by  the  state  (publke).  According  to 
the  original  constitution  of  a  gens,  the  possession 
of  a  common  borying-place,  and  the  gentile  right 
to  interment  therein,  were  a  part  of  the  gentile 


It  is  probable  that  even  in  the  time  of  Cicero  the 
proper  notion  of  a  gens  and  its  rights  were  ill  un- 
derstood ;  and  still  later,  owing  to  the  great  chan- 
ges in  the  constitution,  and  tbe  extinction  of  so 
many  ancient  gentes,  the  traces  of  the  jus  gentiliti- 
om  were  nearly  effaced.  Thus  we  find  that  the 
words  gens  and  familia  are  used  indifferently  by 
later  writers,  though  Livy  carefully  distinguishes 
tbem.  The  "  elder  Pliny  speaks  of  tbe  sacra  Ser- 
vilie  famine ;  Macrobius  of  the  sacra  familie  Clau- 
die,  vEmilie,  Julie,  Cornelie  -,  and  an  ancient  in- 
scription mentions  an  .£dituus  and  a  Saoerdos  Ser- 
gie  familie,  though  those  were  all  well-known  an- 
cient gentes,  and  these  sacra,  in  the  more  correct 
language  of  the  older  writers,  would  certainly  have 
been  called  sacra  gentilitia."* 

In  the  time  of  Gains  (tbe  age  of  the  Antonines), 
the  jus  gentilitium  had  entirely  fallen  into  disuse.* 
Thus  an  ancient  institution,  which  formed  an  in- 
tegral part  of  tbe  old  constitution,  and  was  long 
held  together  by  tbe  conservative  power  of  religious 
rites,  gradually  lost  its  primitive  character  in  the 
changes  which  circumstances  impressed  on  the  form 
af  the  Roman  state,  and  was  finally  extinguished. 

The  word  Gens  has  recently  been  rendered  in 
English  by  tbe  word  House,  a  term  which  has  here 
been  purposely  neglected,  as  it  is  not  necessary, 
sad  can  only  lead  to  misconception. 

The  subject  of  the  gens  is  discussed  with  great 
aootcneas  both  by  Niebuhr*  and  by  Maiden.* 

The  views  of  Goettlmg  are  contained  in  his  Get- 


1.  (Soot.,  Titk,  l.y— *.  (Oic,  Lai.,  ii., «.— V«ll.  Pstere.,  ii., 
11.— fMa,  s.  t.  Craeia.— Lit.,  it.,  J.— Id.,  Ti.,  40.— Virgil, 
Mm.,  tIL,  70S.)— 3.  (SaripiT,  Zeitsohnft,  ii.,  *».)—».  (dim, 
m..  I7.>— ■*.  (But.  of  Room,  to),  i.)— 0.  (BiM.  of  Rome,  pob- 
lk»Wd  br  lb*  Society  for  Um  Diffesua  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 


chickte  der  Kim.  Staatnerfatxung,  Halle,  1940.  Set 
also  Savigny,  ZeiUckrift,  ii.,  p.  380,  dec,  and  Untcr- 
holsner,  Znttchrift,  v.,  p.  119. 

•GENTLVNA  (ytvnava),  Gentian,  or  Bitter 
wort,  deriving  its  name  from  Gentius,  a  king  of 
IUyricum,  who  first  discovered  Hs  properties.  All 
the  plants  of  the  family  of  Gentianaceae  are  most  use- 
ful in  medicine,  on  account  of  the  pure,  intense  bitter 
which  they  contain.  According  to  Pliny,  the  best 
kind  of  Gentian  was  obtained  from  Illyricum.  It 
was  found  also  in  abundance  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
in  moist  grounds.1  According  to  modern  botanical 
writers,  the  gentianaceous  plants  are  found  chiefly 
in  mountainous  situations,  "  where  they  breathe  a 
pure  and  rarefied  air,  are  exposed  to  bright  light 
during  the  short  summers  of  such  regions,  and, 
although  fixed  during  winter  in  places  intensely 
cold,  yet  are  so  well  prepared  to  resist  it  by  the 
warmth  of  their  summer,  and  so  much  protected  by 
the  snow  which  covers  them,  as  to  suffer  no  injury." 
The  yevriava  of  DioscorideB  is  the  Gentian*  lutea. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  all  the  earlier  com- 
mentators, and  which  is  adopted  by  Adams,  though 
Sprengel  remains  undecided.* 

GENTILES.    {Vid.  Gawe.) 

GENTTLITAS.    (Vid.  Gens.) 

GECMOROI  (■ycuftSpot,  Doric  yapopoi)  is  the 
name  of  the  second  of  the  three  classes  into  which 
Theseus  is  said  to  have  divided  the  inhabitants  of 
Attica.'  This  class  was,  together  with  the  third, 
the  tmvotpyol,  excluded  from  the  great  civil  and 
priestly  offices,  which  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
eupatrids,  so  that  there  was  a  great  distinction  be- 
tween the  first  and  the  (wo  inferior  classes.  We 
possess,  however,  no  means  to  ascertain  any  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  relation  in  which  the  yto/to- 
pot  stood  to  tbe  two  other  classes.  The  name  may 
either  signify  independent  land-owners,  or  peasants 
who  cultivated  the  lands  of  others  as  tenants.  The 
yiup6poi  have,  accordingly,  by  some  writers  been 
thought  to  be  free  land-owners,  while  others  have 
conceived  them  to  have  been  a  class  of  tenants.  It 
seems,  however,  inconsistent  with  the  state  of  af- 
fairs in  Attica,  as  well  as  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  name  yeujiSpoi  was  used  in  other  Greek  states, 
to  suppose  that  the  whole  class  consisted  of  the  lat- 
ter only ,  there  were,  undoubtedly,  among  tbem  a 
considerable  number  of  freemen,  who  cultivated  their 
own  lands,*  but  bad  by  their  birth  no  claims  to  tbe 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  nobles.  We  do  not 
hear  of  any  political  distinctions  between  the  ytufiS- 
poi  and  the  Stifuovpyot:  and  it  may  either  be  that 
there  existed  none  at  all,  or,  if  there  were  any  ori- 
ginally, that  they  gradually  vanished.  This  would 
account  for  the  fact  that  Dionysius'  only  mentions 
two  classes  of  Atticans;  one  corresponding  to  the 
Roman  patricians,  tbe  other  to  the  plebeians.* 

In  Samoa  the  name  yiufiopoi  was  applied  to  the 
oligarchical  party,  consisting  of  the  wealthy  and 
powerful.'  In  Syracuse  the  aristocratical  party 
was  likewise  called  ytofiopot  or  ya/topoi,  in  oppose 
tion  to  the  Afriof.* 
•  GEPHURA.     ( Vid.  Bainoi.) 

•GERA'NIUM  (yipmiiov),  the  Geranium.  "  The 
distinguishing  character  of  this  order  is  to  have  a 
fruit  composed  of  five  cocci  or  cases,  connected  with 
as  many  thin  fiat  styles,  consolidated  round  a  long 
conical  beak."    From  the  resemblance  which  this 


1.  (Flin.,  H.  N.,  si.,  7.— Diosoor,  iii.,  *.— Id.,  in-  111.— 
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Beak  bears  to  that  of  a  crane  (yipavoc)  arises  the 
name  of  the  order.  The  first  species  of  Dioscorides 
is  the  Geranium  tuberosum.  Sibthorp  found  this  in 
Crete,  occurring  very  frequently  among  the  stand- 
ing grain,  and  also  in  Arcadia.  Tbe  second  species 
of  the  Greek  writer  U,  according  to  Bauhin,  the  Ge- 
ranium rotundifolium ;  but  Sprengel,  as  Adams  re- 
marks, is  undecided  between  it  and  the  Erodium 
vudachoidet.1  Pliny  states*  that  the  Geranium  was 
called  by  some  authors  Myrrhu,  by  others  Myrtu. 
In  this,  according  to  Tie,'  he  is  altogether  wrong, 
the  Myrrhu  of  Dioscorides  being  a  very  different 
plant.  Equally  erroneous  is  his  account  of  the  me- 
dicinal properties  of  the  Geranium.  Pliny's  first 
species  is,  according  to  Billerbeck,  the  G.  motcha- 
turn,  called  also  Circuit!  turn  motchatum.  The  mod- 
ern Greeks  call  it  /iookoTwxovov.  Sibthorp  found  it 
in  Argolis.* 

•GER'ANOS  (yipavoc),  tbe  Crane,  or  Ardea  Gnu, 
L.  The  natural  history  of  the  common  Crane  is 
given  very  accurately  by  Aristotle  and  ./Elian.  Ho- 
mer alludes  to  the  autumnal  migration  of  cranes  in 
the  third  book  of  the  Iliad ;  Oppian  mixes  togeth- 
er the  circumstances  of  the  spring  and  autum- 
nal migrations.*  "  Tbe  Cranes,"  observes  Griffith, 
"  though  aborigines  of  the  North,  visit  the  temper- 
ate regions,  and  advance  towards  those  of  the 
South.  The  ancients,  seeing  them  arrive  alternate- 
ly from  both  extremities  of  the  then  known  world, 
named  them  equally  Bird*  of  Scythia  and  Birdt  of 
Libya.  As  they  weTe  accustomed  to  alight  in  large 
flocks  in  Thessaly,  Plato  has  denominated  that 
country  the  Patture  of  the  Cranes.  Their  fabled 
combats  with  the  pigmies  are  well  known.  The 
Cranes,  quitting  Sweden,  Scotland,  the  Orcades, 
Podolia,  Lithuania,  and  all  northern  Europe,  come 
in  the  autumnal  season,  and  settle  in  the  marshy 
parts  of  France,  Italy,  See.,  pass  thence  into  still 
more  southern  regions,  and,  returning  in  the  spring, 
bury  themselves  anew  in  the  cold  bosom  of  tbe 
North."  A  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  habits 
of  these  birds  has  led  many  of  the  commentators 
on  Anacreon  into  error.  The  poet,  in  one  of  his 
odes,  speaks  of  the  journeying  of  the  Crane  to  other 
climes  as  one  of  the  signs  of  returning  spring.  This 
has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  the  departure  of  the 
bird  from  its  home,  whereas,  in  fact,  the  return  from 
southern  regions  is  meant  to  be  indicated.  The  pe- 
riod of  the  departure  of  the  Cranes  for  the  North 
is  the  commencement  of  spring;  they  prefer  the 
summer  of  the  North,  since  a  moderate  degree  of 
temperature  appears  to  agree  with  them  best.  The 
clamorous  noise  of  these  birds  in  their  annual  mi- 
grations is  often  alluded  to  by  the  ancient  poets. 
Thus,  besides  the  Greek  poets  already  mentioned, 
Virgil  has  the  following : 

"  Qualet  tub  nubibut  atria 
Strymonix  dant  tigna  grues,  atque  athera  tranant 
Cum  tonilu,  fugiuntque  Nolo*  elamore  tecundo." 

The  various  inflections  of  their  flight  have,  from 
ancient  times,  been  regarded  as  presages  of  the 
weather,  and  indications  of  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture. Their  cries  in  the  daytime  are  ominous  of 
rain.  More  noisy  clamours  announce  the  coming 
tempest ;  a  steady  and  elevated  flight  in  the  morn- 
ing forebodes  serene  weather ;  a  lower  flight,  or  a 
retreat  to  the  earth,  is  the  symptom  of  a  storm. 
Hence  Virgil,*  in  speaking  of  the  coming  tempest, 
obtsrves, 

"  IUum  eurgentem,  valUbut  mil 
Atria  fugere  gruct." 


1.  (Dtoseor.,  ili.,  181.— Ailami,  Append.,  a.  t.)— z.  (H.  N., 
Xtrt,  11.)— 3.  (ad  Plin.,  1.  c.)— 4.  (BiUrrheck,  Flora  Clasiica, 

.  175.)— 5.  (Horn..  II.,  3,  3.— Oppian,  Hal.,  I,  «J0.— Adama, 
«pprad.,  •.  r.)-«.  (Oeor.,u,  374-4.) 
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The  flesh  of  the  young  is  delicate ;  it  used  to  ooa> 
stitute  one  of  the  dishes  at  the  banquets  of  Rome, 
and  was  sold  in  the  markets  of  that  city.  Tlis 
Crane  is  said  to  be  a  long-lived  bird.  The  philoso- 
pher Leonicus  Thomaeus,  according  to  Paulus  Jo- 
vius,  kept  one  alive  for  forty  years."1 

GERMA'NI.    (Vid.  Cooniti.) 

GEROU'SIA  (yepovaia).  In  connexion  with  this 
subject,  it  is  proposed  to  give  a  general  view  of  the 
Spartan  constitution,  and  to  explain  the  functions  of 
its  legislative  and  administrative  elements.  In  the 
later  ages  of  Spartan  history,  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent of  these  was  the  college  of  the  five  ephors ; 
but,  as  an  account  of  the  epnorally  is  given  in  a 
separate  article  (vid.  Ephobi),  we  shall  confine  our 
inquiries  to  the  kings,  the  ytpovrtc  or  councillors, 
and  the  imtAijoia,  or  assembly  of  Spartan  freemen. 

I.  The  King*.  The  kingly  authority  of  Sparta 
was,  as  it  is  well  known,  coeval  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Dorians  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  con- 
fined to  the  descendants  of  Aristodemus,  one  of 
tbe  Heracleid  leaders,  under  whom,  according  to 
the  Spartan  legend,  the  conquest  of  Laconia  was 
achieved.  To  him  were  born  twin  sons,  Eurysthe- 
nes  and  Procles;  and  from  this  cause  arose  the 
diarchy,  or  divided  royalty,  the  sovereignty  being 
always  shared  by  the  representatives  of  the  two 
families  which  claimed  descent  from  them :'  the 
precedence  in  point  of  honour  was,  however,  grant- 
ed to  the  older  branch,  who  were  called  Agiads,  as 
the  younger  house  was  styled  Eurypontides,  from 
certain  alleged  descendants  of  the  twin  brothers.* 
Such  was  the  national  legend ;  but,  as  we  read  that 
the  sanction  of  the  Pythian  oracle  was  procured  for 
the  arrangement  of  the  diarchy,4  we  may  conclude 
that  it  was  not  altogether  fortuitous,  but  rather  the 
work  of  policy  and  design ;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  improb- 
able that  the  nobles  would  gladly  avail  themselves 
of  an  opportunity  to  weaken  the  royal  authority  by 
dividing  it. 

The  descent  of  the  Spartan  kings  from  the  na- 
tional heroes  and  leaders  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  support  their  dignity  and  honour ;  and  it 
is,  perhaps,  from  this  circumstance  partly  that  the) 
were  considered  as  heroes,  and  enjoyed  a  certair 
religious  respect.'  The  honours  paid  to  them  were, 
however,  of  a  simple  and  heroic  character,  such  as 
a  Spartan  might  give  without  derogating  from  bis 
own  dignity  or  forgetting  his  self-respect.  Thus 
we  are  told  that  the  kings  united  the  character  of 
priest  and  king,  the  priesthoods  of  Zeus  Uranius* 
and  the  Lacedemonian  Zeus  being  filled  by  them ; 
and  that,  in  their  capacity  of  national  high-priests, 
they  officiated  at  all  the  public  sacrifices  offered  on 
behalf  of  the  state.'  Moreover,  they  were  amply 
provided  with  the  means  for  exercising  the  heroic 
virtue  of  hospitality ;  for  this  purpose,  public  or  do- 
main lands  were  assigned  to  them  in  the  district  of 
the  perioeci,  or  provincial  subjects,  and  certain  per- 
quisites belonged  to  them  whenever  any  animal  was 
slain  in  sacrifice.  Besides  this,  the  kings  were  en- 
titled to  various  payments  in  kind  (vaauv  ruv  ov&» 
uied  tokov  xoipov),  that  they  might  never  be  in  want 
of  victims  to  sacrifice ;  in  addition  to  which,  they 
received,  twice  a  month  from  the  state,  an  Ipr/lor 
TtXeiov,  to  be  offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  and 
then  served  up  at  the  royal  table.  Whenever,  also, 
any  of  the  citizens  made  a  public  sacrifice  to  the 
gods,  the  kings  were  invited  to  tbe  feast,  and  hon- 
oured above  the  other  guests :  a  double  portion  of 
food  was  given  to  them,  and  they  commenced  the 
libations  to  the  gods.'    All  these  distinctions  are  of 
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•  wmple  and  antiquated  character,  and,  so  far  as  they 
go,  prove  that  the  Spartan  sovereignty  was  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  heroic  or  Homeric.  The  distinc- 
tions and  privilegas  granted  to  the  king  as  com- 
mander of  the  for  jes  in  war,  lead  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. These  were  greater  than  he  enjoyed  at 
home.  He  was  guarded  by  a  body  of  100  chosen 
men,  and  his  table  was  maintained  at  the  public  ex- 
pense :  he  might  sacrifice  in  his  sacerdotal  capacity 
as  many  victims  as  he  chose,  the  skins  and  backs 
of  which  were  his  perquisites ;  and  he  was  assisted 
by  so  many  subordinate  officers,  that  he  had  nothing 
else  to  do  except  to  act  as  priest  and  strategus.1 

The  accession  and  demise  of  the  Spartan  kings 
were  marked  by  observances  of  an  Oriental  charac- 
ter.1 The  former  event  was  signalized  by  a  remis- 
sion of  all  debts  due  from  private  individuals  to  the 
state  or  the  king ;  and  on  the  death  of  a  king,  the 
funeral  solemnities  were  celebrated  by  the  whole 
community.  There  was  a  general  mourning  for  ten 
days,  daring  which  all  public  business  was  suspend- 
ed :  horsemen  went  round  the  country  to  carry  the 
tidings,  and  a  fixed  number  of  the  perioeci,  or  pro- 
vincials, was  obliged  to  come  from  all  parte  of  the 
country  to  the  city,  where,  with  the  Spartans  and 
Helots,  and  their  wives,  to  the  number  of  many 
thousands,  they  made  loud  lamentations,  and  pro- 
claimed the  virtues  of  the  deceased  king  as  superi- 
or to  those  of  all  his  predecessors.' 

In  comparison  with  their  dignity  and  honours,  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  kings  were  very  limit- 
ed. In  fact,  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  pos- 
sessed any ;  for,  though  they  presided  over  the  coun- 
cil of  ytpovrtt  as  ipxayirat,  or  frincipet  tmatut, 
and  the  king  of  the  elder  house  probably  had  a  east- 
ing vote  (a  supposition  which  Dr.  Tbirlwail  thinks 
may  perhaps  reconcile  the  difference  between  He- 
-odotus,  vi.,  57,  and  Thucydides,  L,  20),  still  the 
voice  of  each  counted  for  no  more  than  that  of  any 
Jther  senator :  when  absent,  their  place  was  sup- 
plied and  their  proxies  tendered  by  the  councillors 
Vho  were  most  nearly  related  to  them,  and  there- 
toe  of  a  Heracleid  family.  Still  the  kings  bad  some 
mportant  prerogatives ;  thus  they  had,  in  common 
with  other  magistrates,  the  right  of  addressing  the 
public  assembly ;  besides  this,  they  sat  in  a  separate 
eourt  of  their  own,  where  they  gave  judgment  in 
all  cases  of  heiresses  claimed  by  different  parties : 
a  function  formerly  exercised  by  the  kings  at  Athens, 
but  afterward  transferred  to  the  archon  epooymus.* 
Thoy  also  appointed  the  four  "  Pythians,"  whose 
duty  it  was  to  go  as  messengers  to  consult  the  god 
at  Delphi.  Adoptions  also  took  place  in  their  pres- 
ence, and  they  held  a  court  in  all  cases  connected 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  public  roads ;  probably 
in  their  capacity  of  generals,  and  as  superintendents 
•f  the  intercourse  with  foreign  nations.*  In  foreign 
affairs,  indeed,  their  prerogatives  were  considera- 
ble :  thus  they  were  the  commanders  of  the  Spar- 
tan forces,  and  had  the  privilege  of  nominating  from 
among  the  citizens  persons  to  act  as  "  proxeni,"  or 
protectors  and  entertainers  of  foreigners  visiting 
Sparta.  But  their  chief  power  was  in  war;  for 
after  they  had  once  crossed  the  borders  of  Laconia 
in  command  of  troops,  their  authority  became  un- 
boiled. They  could  send  out  and  assemble  armies, 
despatch  ambassadors  to  collect  money,  and  refer 
those  who  applied  tc  themselves  for  justice  to  the 
proper  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose.'  Two 
epliors,  indeed,  accompanied  the  kings  or.  their  ex- 
peditions, but  those  magistrates  had  no  authority 
to  interfere  with  the  kings'  operations :  they  simply 
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watched  over  the  proceedings  of  the  army.'  More- 
over, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  kings  were,  oa 
their  return  home,  accountable  for  their  conduct  as 
generals,'  and  more  especially  after  the  increase  of 
the  ephoral  authority.  Their  military  power,  also, 
was  not  connected  with  any  political  functions,  for 
the  kings  were  not  allowed  to  conclude  treaties  or 
to  decide  the  fate  of  cities  without  communicating; 
with  the  authorities  at  home.'  In  former  times  the 
two  kings  had  a  joint  command ;  this,  however,  led 
to  inconveniences,  and  a  law  was  in  consequence 
passed,  that  for  the  future  one  only  of  the  two  kings 
should  have  the  command  of  the  army  on  foreign 
expeditions.* 

II.  The  yepowjia,  or  Astenbly  of  Elders.  This 
body  was  the  aristocratic  element  of  the  Spartan 
polity,  and  not  peculiar  to  Sparta  only,  but  found  in 
other  Dorian  states,  just  as  a  PovMi,  or  democrat 
ical  council  was  an  element  of  most  Ionian  consti 
rations. 

The  ytpovaia  or  ytpuvia  at  Sparta  included  the 
two  kings,  its  presidents,  and  consisted  of  thirty 
members :  a  number  which  seems  connected  with 
the  divisions  of  the  Spartan  people.  Every  Dorian 
state,  in  fact,  was  divided  into  three  tribes :  the 
Hylleis,  the  Dymanes,  and  the  Pamphyli,  whence 
the  Dorians  are  called  Tptx&Uec,  or  thrice  divided.' 
The  tribes  at  Sparta  were  again  subdivided  into 
ittai,  also  called  tpparptai,'  a  word  which  signifies  a 
union  of  families,  whether  founded  upon  ties  of  re- 
lationship, or  formed  for  political  purposes,  irre- 
spective of  any  such  connexion.  The  ob«e  were, 
like  the  yipovrcc ,  thirty  in  number,  so  that  each  oba 
was  represented  by  its  councillor :  an  inference 
which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  two  oba:  at  least 
of  the  Hyllean  tribe  must  have  belonged  to  the 
royal  house  of  the  Heracleids.  No  one  was  eligi- 
ble to  the  council  till  he  was  sixty  years  of  age,7 
and  the  additional  qualifications  were  strictly  of  an 
aristocratic  nature.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  thai 
the  office  of  a  councillor  was  the  reward  and  prite 
of  virtue,*  and  that  it  was  confined  to  men  of  d>- 
tinguished  character  and  station  (koXoI  K&yaBoi). 

The  election  was  determined  by  vote,  and  the 
mode  of  conducting  it  was  remarkable  for  its  old- 
fashioned  simplicity.  The  competitors  presented 
themselves  one  after  another  to  the  assembly  of 
electors;'  the  latter  testified  their  esteem  by  ac- 
clamations, which  varied  in  intensity  according  to 
the  popularity  of  the  candidates  for  whom  they  wen 
given.  These  manifestations  of  esteem  were  noted 
by  persons  in  an  adjoining  building,  who  could  judge 
of  the  shouting,  but  could  not  tell  in  whose  favour 
it  was  given.  The  person  whom  these  judges 
thought  to  have  been  most  applauded  was  declared 
the  successful  candidate.  The  different  competi- 
tors for  a  vacant  place  offered  themselves  upon  theii 
own  judgment,"  probably  always  from  the  i>6u,  to 
which  the  councillor  whose  place  was  vacant  ha<l 
belonged ;  and  as  the  office  was  for  life,  and  there- 
fore only  one  vacancy  could  (in  ordinary  cases)  hap- 
pen at  a  time,  the  attention  of  the  whole  state  woulc 
be  fixed  on  the  choice  of  the  electors.  The  office 
of  a  councillor,  however,  was  not  only  for  life,  but 
also  irresponsible,"  as  if  a  previous  reputation  and 
the  near  approach  of  death  were  considered  a  suf- 
ficient guarantee  for  integrity  and  moderation.  But 
the  councillors  did  not  always  prove  so,  for  Aristo- 
tle1' tells  us  that  the  members  of  the  yepoyaia  re- 
ceived bribes,  and  frequently  showed  partiality  iu 
their  decisions. 
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The  functions  of  the  councillors  were  partly  de- 
liberative, partly  judicial,  and  partly  executive.  In 
the  discbarge  of  the  first  they  prepared  measures 
and  passed  preliminary  decrees,1  which  were  to  be 
laid  before  the  popular  assembly,  so  that  the  impor- 
tant privilege  of  initiating  all  changes  in  the  govern- 
ment or  laws  was  vested  in  them.  As  a  criminal 
court  they  could  punish  with  death  and  civil  degra- 
dation {uTifua'),  and  that,  too,  without  being  restrain- 
ed by  any  code  of  written  laws,'  for  which  national 
feeling  and  recognised  usages  would  form  a  suffi- 
cient substitute.  They  also  appear  to  have  exercised, 
hke  the  Areiopagus  at  Athens,  a  general  superin- 
tendence and  inspection  over  the  lives  and  manners 
of  the  citizens  (arbitri  el  magittri  discipline  pub- 
Uea*),  and  probably  were  allowed  "  a  kind  of  patri- 
archal authority  to  enforce  the  observance  of  ancient 
asage  and  discipline."*  It  is  not,  however,  easy  to 
define  with  exactness  the  original  extent  of  their 
functions,  especially  as  respects  the  last-mentioned 
duty,  since  the  ephors  not  only  encroached  upon  the 
prerogatives  of  the  king  and  council,  but  also  pos- 
sessed, in  very  early  times,  a  censorial  power,  and 
were  not  likely  to  permit  any  diminution  of  its  extent 

III.  The  huchiola,  or  Assembly  of  Spartan  Freemen. 
This  assembly  possessed,  in  theory  at  least,  the  su- 
preme authority  in  all  matters  affecting  the  general 
interests  of  the  state.  Its  original  position  at  Sparta 
is  shortly  explained  by  a  rhetra  or  ordinance  of  Ly- 
curgus,  which,  in  the  form  of  an  oracle,  exhibits 
the  principal  features  of  the  Spartan  polity :  "Build 
a  temple,"  says  the  Pythian  god,  "to  Hellanian 
Zeus  and  Hellanian  Athena ;  divide  the  tribes,  and 
institute  thirty  obas;  appoint  a  council  with  its 
princes  ;  call  an  assembly  (AjreiUa&iv)  between 
Babyca  and  Knakion,  then  make  a  motion  and  de- 
part ;  and  let  there  be  a  right  of  decision  and  power 
to  the  people"  (du/ty>  o*  icvpiav  tj/uv  net  kdotoc*). 

By  this  ordinance  full  power  was  given  to  the 
people  to  adopt  or  reject  whatever  was  proposed  to 
them  by  the  king  and  other  magistrates.  It  was, 
however,  found  necessary  to  define  this  power 
more  exactly,  and  the  following  clause,  ascribed  to 
the  kings  Tbeopompus  and  Folydorus,  was  added 
to  the  original  rhetra :  "  but  if  the  people  should 
follow  a  crooked  opinion,  the  elders  and  the  princes 
shall  withdraw"  (rot*  irptoivytviat  ««J  ipX«7^rac 
tmooraripac  tytev).  Plutarch' interprets  these  words 
to  mean,  "  That  in  case  the  people  do  not  either  re- 
ject or  approve  in  toto  a  measure  proposed  to  them, 
the  kings  and  councillors  should  dissolve  the  as- 
sembly, and  declare  the  proposed  decree  to  be  in- 
valid." According  to  this  interpretation,  which  is 
confirmed  by  some  verses  in  the  Eunomia  of  Tyr- 
ta;us,  the  assembly  was  not  competent  to  originate 
any  measures,  but  only  to  pass  or  reject,  without 
modification,  the  laws  and  decrees  proposed  by  the 
proper  authorities :  a  limitation  of  its  power,  which 
almost  determined  the  character  of  the  Spartan 
constitution,  and  justifies  the  words  of  Demosthenes, 
who  observed,'  that  the  ytpovaia  at  Sparta  was  in 
many  respects  supreme:  Aeoirdnje  i<rri  ruv  iroAWm. 
All  citizens  above  the  age  of  thirty,  who  were  not 
labouring  under  any  loss  of  franchise,  were  admiss- 
ible to  the  general  assembly,  or  ZizeXXa,'  as  it  was 
called  in  the  old  Spartan  dialect ;  but  no  one  except 
public  magistrates,  and  chiefly  the  ephors  and  kings, 
addressed  the  people  without  being  specially  called 
upon.1*  The  same  public  functionaries  also  put  the 
question  to  the  vote."  Hence,  as  the  magistrates 
enly  (tu  TtAi7  or  ipxai)  were  the  leaders  and  speak- 
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ers  of  the  assembly,  decrees  of  the  whols  people 
are  often  spoken  of  as  the  decision  of  the  authori- 
ties only,  especially  in  matters  relating  to  foreigs 
affaire.  The  intimate  connexion  of  the  ephors  with 
the  assembly  is  shown  by  a  phrase  of  very  frequent 
occurrence  in  decrees  (Mof e  rote  t+opoic  nai  rf  i*> 
xXfjoia).  The  method  of  voting  was  by  acclama- 
tion ;  the  place  of  meeting  between  the  brook 
Knakion  and  the  bridge  Babyca,  to  the  west  of  the 
city,  and  enclosed.1  The  regular  assemblies  wen 
held  every  full  moon ;  and  on  occasions  of  emer- 
gency, extraordinary  meetings  were  convened.' 

The  whole  people  alone  could  proclaim  "  a  war, 
conclude  a  peace,  enter  into  an  armistice  for  any 
length  of  time ;  and  all  negotiations  with  foreign 
states,  though  conducted  by  the  kings  and  ephors, 
could  be  ratified  by  the  same  authority  only."  With 
regard  to  domestic  affairs,  the  highest  offices,  such 
as  magistracies  and  priesthoods,  were  filled  "  by  the 
votes  of  the  people ;  a  disputed  succession  to  the 
throne  was  decided  upon  by  them ;  changes  in  the 
constitution  were  proposed  and  explained,  and  all 
new  laws,  after  a  previous  decree  in  the  senate, 
were  confirmed  by  them.'"  It  appears,  therefore,  to 
use  the  words  of  Muller,  that  the  popular  assembly 
really  possessed  the  supreme  political  and  legislative 
authority  at  Sparta,  but  it  was  so  hampered  and 
checked  by  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  that  it 
could  only  exert  its  authority  within  certain  pre- 
scribed limits,  so  that  the  government  of  the  state 
is  often  spoken  of  as  an  aristooracy. 

Besides  the  tati^ala  which  we  have  just  described, 
we  read  in  later  times  of  another,  called  tho  small 
assembly,*  which  appears  to  have  been  convened  on 
occasions  of  emergency,  or  which  were  not  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  require  the  decision  of  the 
entire  body  of  citizens.  This  more  select  assembly 
was  probably  composed  of  the  6/10101,  or  superfoi 
citizens,  or  of  some  class  enjoying  a  similar  prece- 
dence, together  with  some  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
state  (rid.  Eoclctoi)  ;  and  if,  as  appears  to  ha ve  been 
the  case,  it  was  convened  more  frequently  than  the 
greater  assembly,  it  is  evident  that  an  additional  . 
restraint  was  thus  laid  upon  the  power  of  the  lat- 
ter,' the  functions  of  which  must  have  often  been 
superseded  by  it.* 

The  preceding  remarks  win  enable  us  to  decide  a 
question  which  has  been  raised,  What  was  the  real 
nature  of  the  constitution  of  Sparta  ?  From  the  ex- 
pressions of  Greek  writers,  every  one  would  at  once 
answer  that  it  was  aristocratic  ;  but  it  has  been 
asserted  that  the  aristocracy  at  Sparta  was  an  aris- 
tocracy of  conquest,  in  which  the  conquering  people, 
or  Dorians,  stood  towards  the  conquered,  or  Achai- 
ans,  in  the  relation  of  nobles  to  commons,  and  that 
it  was  principally  in  this  sense  that  the  constitution 
of  Sparta  was  so  completely  anti-popular  or  oligar- 
chical.' Now-  this,  indeed,  is  true ;  but  it  seems  no 
less  true  that  the  Spartan  government  would  have 
been  equally  called  an  oligarchy  or  aristocracy  even 
if  there  had  been  no  subject  class  at  all,  on  account 
of  the  disposition  and  administration  of  the  sover- 
eign power  within  the  Spartan  body  alone.  The 
fact  is,  that,  in  theory  at  least,  the  Spartan  consti- 
tution, as  settled  by  Lycnrgus,  was  a  decided  de- 
mocracy, with  two  hereditary  officers,  the  generals  of 
the  commonwealth,  at  its  head ;  but  in  practice  (at 
least  before  the  encroachment  of  the  ephors)  it  was 
a  limited  aristocracy ,  that  is,  it  worked  as  if  the 
supreme  authority  was  settled  in  the  hands  of  a 
minority.  The  principal  circumstances  which  jus- 
tify us  in  considering  it  as  such  are  briefly  "the 


1.  (Plot,  Lreai*.,  >.)—*.  (Herod.,  Tii.,  134.)  —  3.  (Mailer 
Dor,  4, 1)  »j-4.  (Xen.,  Bell.,  iii..  3, 18.) — S.  (PbUoL  Mueeut 
11.,  J.  65>-o.  (WacheroaUi,  Helta.  Al'erthomak.,  U.,  i,  • 
MSJ— 7.  (Arnold,  Thuoyd^,  Append,  ii  / 
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restraints  imposed  upon  the  assembly,  the  extensive 
powers  of  the  councillors,  their  election  for  life, 
their  irresponsibility,  the  absence  of  written  laws, 
of  paid  offices,  of  offices  determined  by  lot,"  and 
other  things  thought  by  the  Greeks  characteristic 
of  a  democracy.  Independent  of  which,  we  must 
remember  that  Sparta  was  at  the  head  of  the  oli- 
garchical interest  in  Greece,  and  always  supported, 
as  at  Corcyra  and  Argos,  the  oligarchical  party  in 
apposition  to  the  democratic,  which  was  aided  by 
Athens.  In  fact,  Dr.  Arnold  himself  observes,  that 
even  in  the  relations  of  the  conquering  people  among 
themselves,  the  constitution  was  far  less  popular 
tf\an  at  Athens.  We  must,  however,  bear  in  mind 
that  the  constitution,  as  settled  by  Lycurgus,  was 
completely  altered  in  character  by  the  usurpation 
of  the  ephors.  To  such  an  extent  was  this  the 
case,  that  Plato1  doubted  whether  the  government 
at  Sparta  might  not  be  called  a  "  tyranny,"  in  con- 
sequence of  the  extensive  powers  of  the  ephoralty, 
though  it  was  as  much  like  a  democracy  as  any 
form  of  government  could  well  be ;  and  yet,  be  adds, 
not  to  call  it  an  aristocracy  (i.  «.,  a  government  of 
the  dptoroi)  is  quite  absurd.  Moreover,  Aristotle,* 
when  he  enumerates  the  reasons  why  the  Spartan 
government  was  called  an  oligarchy,  makes  no 
mention  of  the  relations  between  the  Spartans  and 
their  conquered  subjects,  but  observes  that  it  re- 
ceived this  name  because  it  had  many  oligarchical 
institutions,  such  as  that  none  of  the  magistrates 
\were  chosen  by  lot ;  that  a  few  persons  were  com- 
petent to  inflict  banishment  and  death. 

Perhaps  the  shortest  and  most  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  Sparta  is  contained  in  the 
following  observations  of  Aristotle :'  Some  affirm 
that  the  best  form  of  government  is  one  mixed  of 
all  the  forms,  wherefore  they  praise  the  Spartan 
constitution ;  for  some  say  that  it  is  composed  of 
an  oligarchy,  and  a  monarchy,  and  a  democracy  : 
a  monarchy  on  account  of  the  kings,  an  oligarchy 
on  account  of  the  councillors,  and  a  democracy  on 
account  of  the  ephors ;  but  others  say  that  the 
ephoralty  is  a  "tyranny,"  whereas,  on  the  other 
band,  the  public  tables  and  the  regulations  of  daily 
life  are  of  a  democratic  tendency. 

GERRA.    (Tid.  Eccutau,  p.  38ft.) 

»GETEIUM  (yriTiun>\  also  called  Gttkyon  (rifiv- 
ov),  a  plant  to  be  referred  to  the  genus  Allium,  or 
Garlic,  but  the  particular  species  of  which  eatmot 
be  satisfactorily  determined.4 

•GETHYLLIS  (yirfoJU/f),  most  probably  the 
same  as  the  preceding. 

•GEUM,  the  herb  Avens  or  Bennet,  the  Csryo- 
jthflUUa  vulgaris,  L.  The  French  term  is  Benoite, 
the  German  Benedictuntrz.  It  grows  in  shady, 
woody  grounds.  The  root  is  bitter  and  aromatic, 
and  was  prescribed  by  the  ancient  physicians  not 
only  in  affections  of  the  breast  and  side,  but  also  in 
eases  of  dyspepsy.* 

•GINGID1UM  (ytvyuW),  according  to  Knellius 
and  Stephens,  a  species  of  Chervil.  This  opinion, 
however,  is  controverted  by  Matthiolus  and  Bauhin. 
Adams  makes  it  the  Dauat*  Gmgittium,  a  variety 
Of  the  Dauau  Carota,  or  wild  Carrot.* 

•GINNU8  or  HINNUS  (ylvvoc,  Iwoc).  "  Buffon 
remarks,  that  Aristotle  applies  the  term  yiwoc  in 
two  senses:  first,  to  denote  an  imperfect  animal, 
proceeding  sometimes  from  the  horse  and  ass;  and, 
secondly,  to  signify  the  particular  production  of  the 
greet  mule  and  the  mare.  Aristotle,  therefore,  was 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  mule  can  sometimes 
propagate  its  species."7 


J.  (Leg,  hr„  p.  71S.)— 3.  (Polit,  ir.,  8.)— 3.  (Polit,  ii.,  «.)— 
4.  fTMapBraet,  H.  P.,  i.,  4. — Adama,  Append, a.  t.)— 4.  (Plin, 
H.  N..  xxrl,  7.— BiUerheck,  Flora  Claaalos,  p.  !M.)-0.  (Dtae- 
aer,  it,  188.— Adaae,  Append., «.  t.>— 7.  (Ariatot.,  H.  A  ,  i,  «. 


•GITH  or  GIT,  the  seed  of  the  Melanthion  ot 
Pepper-wort,  the  Nigtlla  tativa.  It  was  employed  by 
the  ancients  as  a  condiment.   ( Vid.  Melanthium.) 

GLADIATCRES  (itovo/iaxot)  were  men  who 
fought  with  swords  in  the  amphitheatre  and  other 
places  for  the  amusement  of  the  Roman  people 
( Gladiator  at,  qui  in  arena,  populo  neetante,  pugna- 
viP).  They  are  said  to  have  been  first  exhibited  by 
the  Etrurians,  and  to  have  had  their  origin  from  the 
custom  of  killing  slaves  and  captives  at  the  funeral 
pyres  of  the  deceased.'  (Vid.  Buitdm,  Funds,  p. 
460.)  A  show  of  gladiators  was  called  munut,  and 
the  person  who  exhibited  (edebat)  it,  editor,  numera- 
tor, or  dominut,  who  was  honoured  during  the  day 
of  exhibition,  if  a  private  person,  with  the  official 
signs  of  a  magistrate.* 

Gladiators  were  first  exhibited  at  Rome  in  B.C. 
264,  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  by  Marcus  and  Decimus 
Brutus,  at  the  funeral  of  their  father.*  They  were 
at  first  confined  to  public  funerals,  but  afterward 
fought  at  the  funerals  of  most  persons  of  conse- 
quence, and  even  at  those  of  women.*  Private 
persons  sometimes  left  a  sum  of  money  in  then- 
will  to  pay  the  expenses  of  such  an  exhibition  at 
their  funerals.'  Combats  of  gladiators  were  also 
exhibited  at  entertainments,*  and  especially  at  pub- 
lic festivals  by  the  sdiles  and  other  magistrates, 
who  sometimes  exhibited  immense  numbers  with 
the  view  of  pleasing  the  people.'  (Vid.  jEdilis,  p. 
2ft.)  Under  the  Empire,  the  passion  of  the  Romans 
for  this  amusement  rose  to  its  greatest  height,  and 
the  number  of  gladiators  who  fought  on  some  occa- 
sions appears  almost  incredible.  After  Trajan's 
triumph  over  the  Dacians,  there  were  more  than 
10,000  exhibited.1* 

Gladiators  consisted  either  of  captives,11  slaves,1* 
and  condemned  malefactors,  or  of  freebom  citizens 
who  fought  voluntarily.  Of  those  who  were  con- 
demned, some  were  said  to  be  condemned  ad  gladi- 
urn,  in  which  case  they  were  obliged  to  be  killed  at 
least  within  a  year;  and  others  ad  ludum,  who 
might  obtain  their  discharge  at  the  end  of  three 
years."  Freemen,  who  became  gladiators  for  hire, 
were  called  auctorati,"  and  their  hire  auctarammtum 
or  gladutorittm."  They  also  took  an  oath  on 
entering  upon  the  service,  which  is  preserved  by 
Petronius  :••  uIn  verba  Eumalpi  tacramentum  jura* 
vinau,  uri,  vmciri,  verberari,  ferroque  neeari,  et  ouie- 
quid  aliud  Eumoljnu  juttittet,  tamquam  legttim 
gUdiatorti  domino  corpora  animaeque  religiontsim* 
addiemmt.""  Even  under  the  Republic  freebom 
citizens  fought  as  gladiators,1*  but  they  appear  to 
have  belonged  only  to  the  lower  orders.  Under  the 
Empire,  however,  both  knights  and  senators  fought 
in  the  arena,1'  and  even  women  ;*°  which  practice 
was  at  length  forbidden  in  the  time  of  Severus." 

Gladiators  were  kept  in  schools  (ludi),  where  they 
were  trained  by  persons  called  lanitta.**  The 
whole  body  of  gladiators  under  one  lanista  was  fre- 
quently called  JamUia."  They  sometimes  were  the 
property  of  the  lanistss,  who  let  them  out  to  per- 
sons who  wished  to  exhibit  a  show  of  gladiators ; 


1.  (Bfllerbeck,  Flora  Cleaaica,  p.  M3.)—x.  (Quint.,  Declaro, 
80S.)— 3.  (TeTtull.,  De  Speetac.,  IS.— Sorr.  ad  Virg,  jEn,  x, 
818.)— 4.  (Capitol.,  M.  Anton.  Philoe,  S3.— Flor.,  hi.,  90.— 
Cfo.  ad  Att.,  u,  19,  «  3.)— S.  ( Val.  Max.,  ii.,  4,  v  7.— Lit.,  Epit., 
18.)  — 8.  (Snet,  Jul.,  36.  —  Spart.,  Hadr.,  9.)  — 7.  (Sen.,  Da 
Brar.  Vit.,  SO.)— 8.  (Alhen,  hr,  p.  153.— Sil.  ItaL,  xi.,  41.)— 9. 
(Cic,  Pro  Mar.,  18.— Id.,  Da  Off.,  ii,  18.)— 10.  (Dioa  Caee, 
lvrU,  IS.)— 11.  (Vopiac,  Prob,  19.)— IS.  (Suet,  VilaU,  IS.)— 
13.  (Ulpian,  Collat.  Moa.  et  Rom.  Ley.,  lit.  ii,  t.  7,  v  4.)— 14. 
(Quint,  L  e.— Hor,  Sat,  II,  vii.,  ii.}— 15.  (Suet,  Tib,  7.— 
Lhr,  xlir,  81.)— 18.  (c.  117.)— 17.  (Compare  Senec,  Epiat.,7.) 
—18.  (Lit,  xxriii,  SI.)— 19.  (Dion  Cast,  li,  ».— Id,  hri,  35. 
—Suet,,  Jul,  39.— Id,  Oeter,  43.— Id,  Ner,12.>— SO.  (Tent, 
Arm.,  XT,  38.— Suet,  Dom,  4.— Jut,  yi,  S50,  Ac.— StaL, 
8tW,  L,  ri,  S3.)— 31.  (Dion  Cue,  lxxr,  18.)— S3.  (Suet., 
Jul,  38.— Cic,  Pro  Boec.  Amer,  40.— Ju7,Ti,916.~Id,  xt.,8. 
— S3.  (Suet,  OetaT,  «  J 
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hot  tt  other  times  belonged  to  citizens,  who  kept 
them  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition,  and  engaged  la- 
nistffi  to  instruct  them.  Thus  we  read  of  the  Indus 
JSmilius  at  Rome,1  and  of  Cesar's  ludus  at  Capua.' 
The  superintendence  of  the  ludi,  which  belonged  to 
the  emperors,  was  intrusted  to  c  person  of  high 
rank,  called  curator  or  procurator.*  The  gladiators 
fought  in  these  ludi  with  wooden  swords,  called 
rudet*  Great  attention  was  paid  to  their  diet,  in 
order  to  increase  the  strength  of  their  bodies, 
whence  Cicero*  speaks  of  "  gladiaioria  totiu*  corpo- 
ris firmitas."  They  were  fed  with  nourishing  food, 
called  gladiatoria  tagina.'  A  great  number  of  glad- 
iators were  trained  at  Ravenna,  on  account  of  the 
salubrity  of  the  place.' 

Gladiators  were  sometimes  exhibited  at  the  fu- 
neral pyre,  and  sometimes  in  the  Forum,  but  more 
frequently  in  the  amphitheatre.  (Vid.  Amphithea- 
irdm.)  The  person  who  was  to  exhibit  a  show  of 
gladiators  published,  some  days  before  the  exhibi- 
tion, bills  (libelli)  containing  the  number  and  some- 
times the  names  of  those  who  were  to  fight*  When 
the  day  came,  they  were  led  along  the  arena  in  pro- 
cession, and  matched  by  pairs  ;'  and  their  swords 
were  examined  by  the  editor  to  see  if  they  were 
sufficiently  sharp."  At  first  there  was  a  kind  of 
sham  battle,  called  prahuio,  in  which  they  fought 
with  wooden  swords  or  the  like,"  and  afterward,  at 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  the  real  battle  began. 
When  a  gladiator  was  wounded,  the  people  called 
out  kabct  or  hoc  habel ;  and  the  one  who  was  van- 
quished lowered  his  arms  in  token  of  submission. 
His  fate,  however,  depended  upon  the  people,  who 
pressed  down  their  thumbs  if  they  wished  him  to  be 
saved,  but  turned  them  up  if  they  wished  him  to  be 
killed,"  and  ordered  him  to  receive  the  sword  ( fer- 
ritin rccipcrc),  which  gladiators  usually  did  with  the 
greatest  firmness."  If  the  life  of  a  vanquished  glad- 
iator was  spared,  he  obtained  his  discharge  for  that 
day,  which  was  called  misrio  ;'*  and  hence,  in  an  ex- 
hibition of  gladiators  tine  mitrionc,"  the  lives  of  the 
conquered  were  never  spared.  This  kind  of  exhi- 
bition, however,  was  forbidden  by  Augustus." 

Palms  were  usually  given  to  the  victorious  gladi- 
ators;'' and  hence  a  gladiator  who  had  frequently 
conquered  is  called  "  plurimarum  palmarum  gladia- 
tor ;""  money  also  was  sometimes  given.1*  Old 
gladiators,  and  sometimes  those  who  had  only  fought 
for  a  short  time,  were  discharged  from  the  service 
by  the  editor  at  the  request  of  the  people,  who  pre- 
sented each  of  them  with  a  rudis  or  wooden  sword, 
whence  those  who  were  discharged  were  called 
Rudiarii.**  If  a  person  was  free  before  he  entered 
the  ludus,  he  became,  on  his  discharge,  free  again ; 
and  if  he  had  been  a  slave,  he  returned  to  the  same 
condition  again.  A  man,  however,  who  had  been 
a  gladiator,  was  always  considered  to  have  dis- 
graced himself,  and,  consequently,  it  appears  that 
he  could  not  obtain  the  equestrian  rank  if  he  after- 
ward acquired  sufficient  property  to  entitle  him  to 
it  ;n  and  a  slave  who  had  been  sent  into  a  ludus, 
and  there  manumitted  either  by  his  then  owner  or 
another  owner,  merely  acquired  the  status  of  a  per- 
egrinus  dediticius.**    (Kid.  Diditicu.) 

1.  (Hor.,  de  Art.  Poet.,  82.)— 2.  (Cm.,  Bell.  (St.,  i.,  14.)— 3- 
(Tacit.,  Ann.,  xi.,  SS.— Id.  ib.,  xiii,  22.— Suet.,  Cal.,  27.— Gru- 
tnr,  Inacript.,  p.  480.)—  4.  (Suet.,  Cal..  J2,  54.)  — S.  (Phil., 
U.,  23.)— 8.  (Tacit.,  Hiet,  ii.,  88.)  —  7.  (Strabo,  t.,  p.  213.)— 8. 
(Cio.  ad  Fam.,  ii.,  a— Suet,  Jul.,  20. )— 9.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  I.,  Tii, 
•0.)— 10.  (Dion  Can.,  lxriii.,  8.— Suet.,  Tit.,  9.  —  Lipaiua,  Ex- 
Dore.  ad  Tac,  Ant.,  iii,  *7.) — II.  (Cic,  De  Oret,  ii.,  78,80.— 
Orid,  A.  A,  iii..  515.— Senec,  Epiat,  117.)  —12.  (Hor.,  Epiat., 
L,  xTiii,  66.— Jut.,  iii.,  86.)— 13.  (Cic.,  Tuec,  ii.,  17.— Id.,  Pro 
•ext,  37.— Id.,  Pro  Mil.,  34.)  —  14.  (Man.,  XII.,  xxix.,  7.)— IS. 
(Lit.,  xli.,  20.)— 16.  (Suet.,  Ocut.,  45.)  —  17.  (Suet.,  Cal.,  32.) 
—18.  (Cic,  Pro  Roar.  Amer,  6.)  — 19.  (Jut.,  »ii.,  243.— Suet., 
Ctaud.,  21.)  —  30.  (Cic.,  Phil ,  ii.,  29.  —  Hor.,  Epiat..  L, !.,  2.— 
•net,  Tib.,  7.  —  Qaiat,  1.  e.|  —31.  (Quint.,  L  c.)— S».  (Gains, 
u  tt.) 
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Shows  of  gladiators  were  abolished  by  Constat- 
tine,1  but  appear,  notwithstanding,  to  nave  beeu 
generally  exhibited  till  the  time  of  Honorius,  by 
whom  they  were  finally  suppressed.* 

Gladiators  were  divided  into  different  classes, 
according  to  their  arms  and  different  mode  of  fight- 
ing, or  other  circumstances.  The  name  of  the  most 
important  of  these  classes  is  given  in  alphabetical 
order: 

Andabata?  wore  helmets  without  any  apertnrt 
for  the  eyes,  so  that  they  wereobliged  to  fight  blind- 
fold, and  thus  excite  the  mirth  of  the  spectators. 
Some  modern  writers  say  that  they  fought  on  horse- 
back, but  this  is  denied  by  Orelli.4 

Catenarii  was  the  name  given  to  gladiators  when 
they  did  not  figbt  in  pairs,  but  when  several  fought 
together.* 

Dimacheri  appear  to  have  been  so  called,  because 
they  fought  with  two  swords.' 

Eqvita  were  those  who  fought  on  horseback.1 

EttcdarH  fought  from  chariots  like  the  Gauls  and 
Britons.  (Kid.EssiDA.)  They  are  frequently  men- 
tioned in  inscriptions.' 

Fitcale*  were  those,  under  the  Empire,  who  were 
trained  and  supported  from  the  fiscus.' 

Hoplomachi  appear  to  have  been  those  who  fought 
in  a  complete  suit  of  armour."  Lipsius  considers 
them  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Samnites,  and 
that  this  name  was  disused  under  the  emperors,  and 
hoplomachi  substituted  for  it. 

Laqueatora  were  those  who  used  a  noose  to  catch 
their  adversaries." 

Meridiani  were  those  who  fought  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  after  combats  with  wild  beasts  had  ta- 
ken place  in  the  morning.  These  gladiators  were 
very  slightly  armed." 

Mirmtllancs  are  said  to  have  been  so  called  from 
their  having  the  image  of  a  fish  (mormyr,  pop/tipoe) 
on  their  helmets."  Their  arms  were  like  those  ol 
the  Gauls,  whence  we  find  that  they  were  also  call- 
ed Galli.  They  were  usually  matched  with  the  re- 
tiarii  or  Thracians." 

Ordinarii  was  the  name  applied  to  all  tho  regular 
gladiators,  who  fought  in  pairs,  in  the  ordinary 
way." 

Postutaticii  were  such  as  were  demanded  by  the 
people  from  the  editor,  in  addition  to  those  who 
were  exhibited." 

Provocatora  fought  with  the  Samnites,17  but  we 
do  not  know  anything  respecting  them  except  their 
name.  They  are  mentioned  in  inscriptions."  The 
irpotoK&rop  mentioned  by  Artemidoros"  appears  to 
be  the  same  as  the  provocator. 

RetiarH  carried  only  a  three-pointed  lance,  called 
trident  or  fuscina  (tid.  Fuscina),  and  a  net  (reu), 
which  they  endeavoured  to  throw  over  their  adver- 
saries, and  then  to  attack  them  with  the  fuscina 
while  they  were  entangled.  The  retiarius  was  dress- 
ed in  a  short  tunic,  and  wore  nothing  on  his  head. 
If  he  missed  his  aim  in  throwing  the  net,  he  betook 
himself  to  flight,  and  endeavoured  to  prepare  his 
net  for  a  second  oast,  while  his  adversary  followed 
round  the  arena  in  order  to  kill  him  before  he  could 
make  a  second  attempt.  His  adversary  was  usu- 
ally a  secutor  or  a  mirmillo.M    In  the  following 


I.  (Cod.  II,  tit.  48.)— 3.  (Theodoret,  Hat.  Eoelee.,  r.,  90.)— 
3.  (Cio.  ad  Fam.,  vii.,  10.)  — 4.  (Inacr.,  2577.)  — 5.  (Suet.,  Oe- 
tar.,  45.— "  Gregatim  dimicantea:"  Cal.,  30.)  — 6.  (Artemidor., 
ii.,  32.-Orelli,  freer,  2584.)-7.  (Orelli,  2577,2569.)-8.  (Orel 
li,  2566,  2584,  «5C.)—  9.  (Capitol.,  Gord..  in.,  83.)— 10.  (Suet, 
Cal.,  35.  —  Martial,  tiii.,  74.  —Orelli.  2586.)  —  11.  (laid  ,  xriii., 
56.1—12.  (Sonec.,  Epiat.,  7.— Suet.,  Claud.,  34.  — Orelli,  2587  ) 
-13.  (Featua,  a.  t.  Reliario.)— 14.  (Cic,  Phil.,  iii.,  12.— Id.  ib, 
Tii.,  6.— Jut.,  Tiii.,  200.— Suet.,  Cal.,  32.— Orelli,  2566,  2580.)— 
15.  (Senec,  Epiat.,  7.— Suet.,  OcUt,  45.  —  Id.,  Cal.,  26.)—  It. 
(8enec,  I.  c>-17.  (Cic,  Pro  Sett.,  64.)  —  18-  (Orelli.  3588.)-- 
19.  (ii.,  82.)— 20.  (Jot-  Sat.,  ii™  143.— Id.  ib.,  »iii ,  808.— 3 iM , 
Cal.,  SO.— Id,  Claud,  34.— Orelli,  25780 
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(•lent,  taken  from  Winckehnann,'  a  combat  is 
represented  between  a  retiarius  and  a  mirmiOo ;  the 


Snmer  has  thwwn  his  net  over  the  head  or  the  lat- 
ter, and  is  proceeding  to  attack  him  with  the  fusci- 
na.    The  lanista  stands  behind  the  retiarius. 

Samitet  were  so  called  because  tbey  were  armed 
ia  the  same  way  as  that  people,  and  were  particular- 
ly distinguished  by  the  oblong  scutum.1 

Seeuloru  are  supposed  by  some  writers  to  be  so 
called,  because  the  secutor,  in  his  combat  with  the 
retiarius,  pursued  the  latter  when  he  failed  in  secu- 
ring him  by  his  net.  Other  writers  think  that  they 
were  the  same  as  the  supposititii,  mentioned  by 
Martial,'  who  were  gladiators  substituted  in  the 
place  of  those  who  were  wearied  or  were  killed.4 
If  the  old  reading  in  a  letter  of  Cicero's*  is  correct, 
Julius  Cesar  had  no  less  than  600  secntores  in  his 
hulas  at  Capua ;  but  it  appears  probable  that  we 
•tight  to  read  tcutorum  instead  of  sccutorum, 

Supposititii.     {Vid.  Secutor ts.) 

Thrace*  or  Tkreecs  were  armed,  like  the  Thra- 
,  with  a  round  shield  or  buckler,*  and  a  short 


sword  or  dagger  (sica7),  which  is  called  faix  rupint 


by  Juvenal.1  They  were  usually  matched,  as  a* 
ready  stated,  with  the  mirmillones.  The  preceding 
woodcut,  taken  from  Winckelmann,'  represents  a 
combat  between  two  Thracians.  A  lanista  stands 
behind  each. 

Paintings  of  gladiatorial  combats,  as  well  as  of 
the  other  sports  of  the  amphitheatre,  were  favourite 
subjects  with  the  Roman  artists.'  Several  statues 
of  gladiators  have  come  down  to  us,  which  are  high- 
ly admired  as  works  of  art :  of  these,  the  most  cele- 
brated is  the  gladiator  of  the  Borghese  collection, 
now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  and  the  dying 
gladiator,  as  it  is  called,  in  the  Capitolino  Museum. 
Gladiatorial  combats  are  represented  in  the  bas-re- 
liefs on  the  tomb  of  Scaurus  at  Pompeii,  and  illus- 
trate in  many  particulars  the  brief  account  which 
has  been  given  in  this  article  of  the  several  classes 
of  gladiators.  These  bas-reliefs  are  represented  in 
the  following  woodcuts  from  Mazois.*  The  fisurea 
are  made  of  stucco,  and  appear  to  have  been  mould- 
ed separately,  and  attached  to  the  plaster  by  pegs 
of  bronze  or  iron.  In  various  parts  of  the  frieze  are 
written  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  gladia- 
tors belonged,  and  also  the  names  of  the  gladiators 
themselves,  and  the  number  of  their  victories.  The 
first  pair  of  gladiators  on  the  left  hand  represents  an 
equestrian  combat.  Both  wear  helmets  with  viurs, 
which  cover  the  whole  face,  and  are  armed  with 
spears  and  round  bucklers.  In  the  second  pair  the 
gladiator  on  the  left  has  been  wounded ;  he  has  let 
fall  his  shield,  and  is  imploring  the  mercy  of  the 
people  by  raising  his  hand  towards  them.  His  an- 
tagonist stands  behind  him,  waiting  the  signal  of  the 
people.  Like  all  the  other  gladiators  represented 
on  the  frieze,  they  wear  the  suhligaculum,  or  short 
apron  fixed  above  the  hips.  The  one  on  the  left 
appears  to  be  a  mirmillo,  and  the  one  on  the  right, 
with  an  oblong  shield  (scutum),  a  Samnite.  The 
third  pair  consists  of  a  Thracian  and  a  mirmillo,  the 
latter  of  whom  is  defeated.  The  fourth  group  con- 
sists of  four  figures ;  two  are  secutores  and  two  re- 
tiarii.  The  secutor  on  his  knee  appears  to  have 
been  defeated  by  the  retiarius  behind  him,  but  at 
the  fuscina  is  not  adapted  for  producing  certain 
death,  the  other  secutor  is  called  upon  to  do  it. 
-The  retiarius  in  the  distance  is  probably  destined  to 
fight  in  his  turn  with  the  surviving  secutor.  The 
last  group  consists  of  a  mirmillo  and  a  Sanmit* 
the  latter  is  defeated. 


In  the  next  woodcut  two  combats  are  represent-  |  ed.    In  the  first  a  Samnite  has  been  conquered 


f-Oha.  !««L,pl.rJT.>-*.<LiT.,ii.,  40.-* 
-a  (t,  M.)-t.  (Sort.,  C«L,  30.-Jtrr.,  t H^ 
tfc,  )«.)—•.  tTwtu,  »•  v.  ThnnM.)-T.  (» 


-Cic.,Frotal.,84.) 
&,ttO.)-S.(adAtt, 
(Int.,  CmL,  **-) 


1.  (TiH.,  »1.>— «.  0-  «■)—»•  (Win.,  H.  N.,  ott.,  It  —  <** 
tol.  Gold.,  »,— V.ipiK.,  Cirin,  18.)— 4.  (Poop.,  i.,  pi.  tfj 
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by  a  mirroillo ;  the  former  is  holding  up  his  hand  to 
the  people  to  implore  mercy,  while  the  latter  appa- 
rently wishes  to  become  his  enemy's  executioner 
before  receiving  the  signal  from  the  people,  but  the 
lanista  holds  him  back.  In  the  other  combat  a 
mirmillo  is  mortally  wounded  by  a  Samnite. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  right  arm  of  every 
figure  is  protected  by  armour,  which  the  left  does 
uot  require,  on  account  of  the  shield.1  (  Vid.  Besti- 
.  rii,  Venatio.) 

•GLADIOLUS  ((itMoy  and  faoy&viov).  Corn-flag 
or  Sword-grass.  Gaza,  in  his  version  of  Theopbras- 
tus,  renders  the  Greek  term  by  emit.  The  people  of 
Zante  call  it,  at  the  present  day,  ayptoxoKopoc ;  the 
rest  of  the  modern  Greeks,  cma66icvpTW.  Sibthorp 
found  a  variety,  which  he  names  O.  tripkylbu.  The 
botanical  name  for  the  Gladiolus  of  the  ancients  is 
G.  comnuutu  or  vulgaris.  This  is  found  in  the 
fields  of  the  jEgean  islands  at  the  beginning  of 
spring.' 

GLADIWS  (f<d«f,  poet,  uop,  fdoyavov),  a  Sword 
or  Glaive,  by  the  Latin  poets  called  etui*.  The  an- 
cient sword  had  generally  a  straight,  two-edged 
blade  (o^pr/icfc*),  rather  broad,  and  nearly  of  equal 
width  from  hilt  to  point.  Gladiators,  however,  used 
a  sword  which  was  curved  like  a  cimiter.*  In 
times  of  the  remotest  antiquity  swords  were  made 
of  bronze,  but  afterward  of  iron.*  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  wore  them  on  the  left  side  (vid.  p.  98; 
woodcut,  p.  697*),  so  as  to  draw  them  out  of  the 
sheath  (vagina,  K&Xeoc)  by  passing  the  right  hand  in 
front  of  the  body  to  take  hold  of  the  hilt  with  the 
thumb  next  to  the  blade.  Hence  JEschylus  dis- 
tinguishes the  army  of  Xerxes  by  the  denomination 
of  uaxaipo+bpov  Afeof,'  alluding  to  the  obvious  dif- 
ference in  their  appearance  in  consequence  of  the 
use  of  the  Acinaces  instead  of  the  sword. 

The  early  Greeks  used  a  very  short  sword.  (Vid. 
woodcut,  p.  94.)  Iphicrates,  who  made  various 
improvements  in  armour  about  400  B.C.,  doubled 
its  length,*  so  that  an  iron  sword  found  in  a  tomb 
at  Athens,  and  represented  by  Dodwell,'  was  two 
feet  five  inches  long,  including  the  handle,  which 
was  also  of  iron.  The  Roman  sword,  as  was  the 
case  also  with  their  other  offensive  weapons,  was 
larger,  heavier,  and  more  formidable  than  the 
Greek.1*  Its  length  gave  occasion  to  the  joke  of 
Lentulus  upon  bis  son-in-law,  who  was  of  very  low 
stature,  "  Who  tied  my  son-in-law  to  his  sword!"" 
To  this  Roman  sword  the  Greeks  applied  the  term 
airiiBii,"  which  was  the  name  of  a  piece  of  wood  of 
the  same  form  used  in  weaving.  ( Vid.  Tela.)  The 
British  glaive  was  still  larger  than  the  Roman."  In 
a  monument  found  in  London,  and  preserved  at  Ox- 
ford, the  glaive  is  represented  between  three  and 
four  feet  long.1* 

The  principal  ornament  of  the  sword  was  be- 
stowed upon  the  hilt."    (Vid.  Capdlus.) 

Gladiu*  was  sometimes  used  in  a  wide  sense,  so 
as  to  include  Ptroio." 

GLANDES.    (Vid.  Fvmu.) 

•GLANS.  "This  term,"  observes  Martyn, 
"  seems  to  have  been  used  by  the  Romans  in  the 
same  sense  that  we  employ  the  word  Matt,  name- 
ly, to  indicate  the  fruit  of  the  beech,  oak,  or  other 
forest-trees.  Thus  the  fruit  of  the  beech  is  called 
giant  by  Pliny,  'fagi  giant,  nuclei  timilu.'  But, 
ttrictly  speaking,  it  means  only  such  fruits  as  con- 

1.  (Lipsins,  Satornalie.)— S.  (Dimcor.,  it.,  *0.  33.  — TW- 
phnujt.,  H.  P.,  rii.,  11.— BiUerbeck,  Flora  Clusica,  p.  IS.)— 8. 
(Horn.,  D.,  x„  J56.)— 4.  (Marietta,  Recueil,  No.  W.)— i.  (Eurip- 
Fhosn.,07,  MS,  1438.— Virj..  JEo.,  if.,  »7».— Id.  ib.,  ri.,  980.)— 
M8*  *P°1>-,  Cam.,  2.)— 7.  (Pen.,  M.)-&  (Diod.  Sic,  xt, 
**.}—9.  (Toor,  i.,  p.  443.)— 10.  (Flonu.  ii.,  7.)— 11.  (Maerob., 
fecon.,  ii.) — IS.  (Anion,  Tart.)— IS.  (Tan.,  Agno.,  16.)— 14. 

"mT?!"?*?!  ?,UITlem,-;  '*•  P-  ">•>-»»•  (Viif,  Jbu,  xii.  Oil) 
—10.  (Aul.  Cell.,  ix.,  II.) 
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tain  but  one  seed,  which  is  covered  at  the  towel 
part  with  a  husk,  and  is  naked  at  the  upper  part. 
thus  the  fruit  of  an  oak,  which  we  commonly  caB 
an  acorn,  is  properly  a  giant.  '  Glandcm,'  «aj» 
Pliny,  '  qua  proprie  intelligitur,  ferunt  robur,  qucrcut, 
caculut,  eerrut,  ilex,  tuber.'  "l 

♦GLASTUM  (lairtt),  Woad,  or  Itatit  tinetoria, 
long  celebrated  for  producing  a  dye  of  a  beautiful 
blue  colour.  The  ancient  Britons,  according  to 
Caesar  and  other  writers,  stained  their  bodies  with 
the  juice  of  this  plant,  a  custom  which,  according 
to  Pliny,  extended  even  to  females.  Two  kinds  of 
Iialu  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers;  the 
domesticated,  or  tativa,  the  same  with  the  I.  tincto 
ria,  and  the  wild,  or  aypia,  corresponding  to  the  / 
Lutitanica.* 

•GLAUCIUM  (yXaiKurv),  the  Horned  Poppy, 
named  by  Bauhin  Papaver  comiculatun,  and  by 
more  modern  botanists,  Glaudum  corniailatum,  Curt. 
Sibthorp  found  it  growing  abundantly  along  the 
sandy  shores  of  Greece.1 

♦GLAUCUS  (yAoftcor),  the  blue  Shark,  or  Soua- 
lut  Glaueut,  called  in  French  Le  Ckien  de  iter. 
Julian  describes  the  paternal  oare  of  this  fish  for  its 
offspring  in  guarding  it  against  dangerous  foes :  *r«- 
Trip  d*  iv  lx06oiv  6  yXdOnoc  olot  tort !  *.  r.  A.* 

♦GLAUX  (y*av fh  "the  Strie  Bubo,  L.,  known 
by  the  English  names  of  Eagle  Owl,  Great  Owl, 
and  Great  Homed  Owl.  The  uroc  is  the  Strix 
Otut,  or  Horned  Owl.  The  alyuktoc  of  Aristotle 
may  be  conjectured  to  be  the  Strix  nyctca,  or  Great 
White  Owl."*  Dodwell,  speaking  of  the  owls  in 
modern  Greece,  observes,  "  There  are  many  varie- 
ties of  owls  at  Athens ;  the  most  common  is  the 
Strix  patterina,  which  is  very  small  and  tame,  and 
is  the  same  that  is  represented  on  Athenian  coins. 
They  have  a  particular  note,  of  which  their  Greek 
name,  KovKovSayia,  is  perfectly  expressive,  and  to 
which  that  circumstance  must  have  given  rise, 
since,  the  cuckoo  has  received  its  appellation  from 
a  similar  resemblance.  It  is  a  singular  circum- 
stance, that  the  Athenians  are  pleased  with  seeing 
the  bird  of  Minerva  perch  upon  their  houses.  In 
all  other  countries  it  is  supposed  as  anciently  to 
portend  calamity  and  death."  The  selection  of  the 
owl  as  the  emblem  of  Minerva  originated,  as  is 
thought,  from  the  circumstance  of  this  bird's  hav- 
ing a  particular  air  of  intelligence,  owing  to  the  ele- 
vation of  the  facial  line.' 

♦II.  a  plant,  which  Tragus  and  Bauhin  are  in- 
clined to  refer  to  a  species  of  Poly gala,  or  Milkwort; 
but  Sprengel  follows  Clusius  in  holding  it  to  be  the 
Atlragalut  Glaux.  The  English  name  of  the  As- 
tragalus is  Milkveteh.' 

♦GLECHON  (yAfawiO,  the  Mentha  pulegium,  01 
Pennyroyal.  Apuleius  says,  "  Graci  Blechon,  altt 
Glechon,  et  Latini  Pulegium."  The  former  of  these 
two  Greek  expressions,  namely,  Blechon  (/3Ar/;(uv), 
of  which  the  other  (Glechon)  is  merely  a  dialectic 
variation,  comes,  according  to  the  ancient  writers, 
from  pXnxv,  "  bleating,"  because  the  plant,  when 
eaten  by  sheep  and  goats,  makes  them  bleat.  The 
Latin  name  pulegium  was  given  to  it  because  it 
was  believed  to  kill  fleas  (putieet)  by  its  odour. 
Two  kinds  of  pulegium  are  mentioned  by  the  an- 
cients, the  domesticated  (sativum)  and  wild  (sylvct- 
tre).  Pliny  gives  a  long  enumeration  of  its  medical 
properties,  and  cites  the  saying  of  Varro,  that  a 
crown  of  Pennyroyal  was  more  fit  to  adorn  an 
apartment  than  one  of  roses.  The  same  writer 
distinguishes  also  between  the  male  and  female  pu- 


1.  (Martrn  ad  Virg.,  Gears.,  i,  SOS.)—*.  (Can.,  B.  0.,  v.,  14. 
— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxii..  1.— Dioseor.,  ii.,  115.— Btlterbeck,  Plon 
Claanca,  p.  174.)— I.  (Diosoor.,  rii.,  90.— Adams,  Append., «.  ».) 
—4.  (.Xlian,  N.  A.,  1.,  10.— Adams,  Append.,  a.  ».)— 5.  (AJaais, 
Amend.,  s.  t.)— «.  (Dodwell,  Tour,  ii.,  i.  43.)— 1.  (JT" 
Ms.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  tJ 
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iwgiiiiii.  which  Dioscorides  does  not,  and,  botanically 
■peaking,  this  distinction  is  a  vicious  one.  Apulei- 
us,  without  doubt  following  Pliny,  says  that  the  fe- 
male pulegiom  has  a  red  flower,  and  the  male  a 
white  one ;  but  he  gives  no  preference  for  medical 
ourposes  to  either  the  one  or  the  other  kind.1 

•GLIS,  the  Rell-mouse,  or  Glis  aculentut,  a 
branch  of  the  Dormouse  family.  It  is  the  pvofbf 
of  the  Greek  writers,  which  is  most  probably  the 
tame  with  the  tfeioc  of  Aristotle.  Lumens  calls  it 
the  Myoxut  Glit.* 

'GLOTTIS  (yXorrlc),  the  name  of  a  bird  men- 
tioned by  Aristotle.  "The  most  probable  conjec- 
ture," says  Adams,  "  which  I  can  form  respecting 
it,  is,  that  it  was  the  Totamit  Glotlii,  Bechstein, 
called  in  English  the  Greenshank  or  Great  Plover.'" 

•GLYCYRRHIZ'A  (vA»«v#«{a),  Liquorice. 
Sprengel,  in  his  R.  H.  H.,  acknowledges  it  to  be  the 
Glycyrrktza  glabra;  but  in  his  edition  of  Dioscori- 
des he  prefers  the  G.  glandulifera.  Bauhin,  Hill, 
Miller,  and  Dierbach  agree  that  it  is  the  variety  of 
Liquorice  now  named  G.  caput  echinato,  which  is 
described  by  Dioscorides.  Sibthorp  also  makes  it 
to  be  the  G.  edanat* 

'GLYCYM'ARIS  (ylvmuaplc),  a  fish  of  the  tes- 
taceous order.  Coray  inclines  to  refer  it  to  the 
Area  glycymarU,  L.  Lamarck  makes  it  a  distinct 
genus.* 

•GLYCYSTDE  (yXvuvoldn),  according  to  Dios- 
corides and  Galen,  a  synonyme  of  the  naiavia. 
"The  two  species  described  by  them,"  remarks 
Adams,  "are  most  probably  the  Patmia  officinalis, 
or  Male  Peony,  and  the  P.  coroUma.  Stackhouse 
holds  the  yXvicvaiiq  of  Tbeophrastus  to  be  the  P. 
noittt*."* 

♦GNAPHAL'IUM  (yvafaXwv),  according  to  Bau- 
hin, the  "Herb*  xmpia"  of  Pliny,  which  he  calls  the 
Gnaphalium  vulgare,  but  which  is  now  termed  G. 
Germameum  by  British  botanists.  It  is  the  common 
Cudweed  of  Great  Britain.  "  This  seems  to  be  a 
probable  view  of  the  subject,"  remarks  Adams,  "  but 
it  becomes  me  to  state  that  Sprengel,  upon  the  au- 
thority of  Matthiolus,  Dodoneus,  and  others,  holds  it 
to  be  a  species  of  Lavender-cotton,  namely,  the 
Otantkui  maritimut,  Zink.'" 

•GNAPH'ALUS  (yvooViAoc),  a  bird  of  passage 
described  by  Aristotle.  Buflbn  conjectures  that  it' 
was  the  Bohemian  Chatterer  (GamJut  Bohemian) ; 
an  opinion  discountenanced  by  Linnaeua,  but  which 
Adams  considers  a  very  probable  one.' 

GNOMON.    (Vid.  Horolooiom.) 

•GOBIUS  (*w6"iAr),  the  Sea  Gudgeon  or  Gobey. 
Griffith  thinks  that  the  Gobey  is  the  PAyd*  of  the 
ancients,  "  the  only  fish  that  constructs  a  nest."* 

•GOSSIPT.ON.  The  Cotton-tree.  {Vid.  EPI- 
0#OPON  AENAPON.) 

GRADUS  COGNATIONIS.    {Vid.  Coqnati.) 

GRAMM'ATEUS  (ypofiftareic),  a  Clerk  or  Scribe. 
Among  the  great  number  of  scribes  employed  by 
the  magistrates  and  government  of  Athens,  there 
were  three  of  a  higher  rank,  who  were  real  state 
officers."  Their  functions  are  described  by  Pollux.11 
One  of  them  was  appointed  by  lot,  by  the  senate,  to 
serve  the  time  of  the  administration  of  each  pry- 
tany,  though  he  always  belonged  to  a  different  pry- 
tany  from  that  which  was  in  power.  He  was 
therefore  called  ypafifiaTtvc  Kara  irpvTaveiav.1'  His 
province  was  to  keep  the  public  records,  and  the  de- 


1.  (Nteead.,  Alex.,  1*8.— Dioaoor.,  iii.,  ».-Phn,  H.  N.,  xx., 
M.)— *.  (Ariatot.,  H.  A.,  Tiii.,  19.-  Adame,  a.  t.  Oatfc.)— 4. 
(AristoL,  n.  A-,  Tiii.,  14.— Adams,  Append., «.  r.y—i.  (Dioaoor., 
hi.,  7, — *■*■"■,  Append^  i.  t. — Billerbeck,  Flora  Claarica,  p. 
It*.)— ft  (Plin.,  H.  N_  xxxii.,  11.— Adam*,  Append.,  a.  t.)— «. 
(TVeoparast.,  ix,  9.— Dioaoor.,  iii.,  147.— Nicand.,  Tsar.,  940.— 
Aden,  Append.,!,  t.)— 7.  (Dioaoor., iii.,  lxx.— Anion,  Append., 
a.  t.)— 8.  (Ariatot.,  H.  A.,  ix^  18.)— 0.  (Grimth'a  Cuner,  ml. 
«l,  p.  m>— 10.  (Saidaata.T.)— It. (Onom.,Tiii.,  08.)— II.  (De- 
"  .  c  TWoerat.,  p.  710.) 


crees  of  the  people  which  were  made  during  urn 
time  of  his  office,  and  to  deliver  to  the  tbesmothetsi 
the  decrees  of  the  senate.1  Demosthenes,  in  an- 
other passage,'  states  that  the  public  documents, 
which  were  deposited  in  the  Metroon,  were  in  the 
keeping  of  a  public  slave  ;  whence  we  must  suppose, 
with  Scbomann,'  that  this  servant,  whose  office  was 
probably  for  life,  was  under  the  ypafifiaTtvc,  and  was 
his  assistant.  Previous  to  the  archonshipof  Euclei- 
des,  the  name  of  this  scribe  was  attached  to  the 
beginning  of  every  decree  of  the  people  ;•  and  the 
name  of  the  ypafifiaTtvc  who  officiated  during  the 
administration  of  the  first  prytany  in  a  year  was,  like 
that  of  the  archon  eponymus,  used  to  designate  the 
year. 

The  second  ypafipartif  was  elected  by  the  senate 
by  x'tpoTovia,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  custody 
of  the  laws  {hrl  tovc  vojiovc*).  His  usual  name  was 
ypafifiareic  r^c  /fouAifr,  but  in  inscriptions  be  is 
also  called  ypa/t/iarcvc  t£w  povXtvruv.'  Farthet 
particulars  concerning  his  office  are  not  known. 

A  third  ypOftfutTtvc  was  called  ypa/tfUXTtvc  rijc  w6- 
Aeuft'  or  ypa/tftanvc  rift  fSovXnc  KaX  tov  dy/iov.  He 
was  appointed  by  the  people  by  x'tporovia,  and  the 
principal  part  of  his  office  was  to  read  any  laws  or 
documents  which  were  required  to  be  read  in  the 
assembly  or  in  the  senate.* 

A  class  of  scribes  inferior  to  these  were  those 
persons  who  were  appointed  clerks  to  the  several 
civil  or  military  officers  of  the  state,  or  who  served 
any  of  the  three  ypafifuntlc  mentioned  above  as 
onder-clerks  (VKoypa/iftarctc *).  These  persons  were 
either  public  slaves  or  citizens  of  the  lower  orders, 
as  appears  from  the  manner  In  which  Demosthenes 
speaks  of  them,  and  were  not  allowed  to  hold  their 
office  for  two  succeeding  years.1* 

Different  from  these  common  clerks  were  the 
avTiypa+tic,  checking-clerks  or  counter-scribes,  who 
must  likewise  be  divided  into  two  classes,  a  lower 
and  a  higher  one.  The  former  comprised  those 
who  accompanied  the  generals  and  cashiers  of  the 
armies,11  who  kept  the  control  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  sacred  money,  Ac."  The  higher  class  of 
avnypapelt,  on  the  other  hand,  were  public  officers. 
Their  number  was,  according  to  Harpocration," 
only  two,  the  uvrtypajtie  rijc  dtouajotue,  and  the 
ivTiypafevc  rijc  povXqc.  The  office  of  the  former 
was  to  control  the  expenditure  of  the  public  treasu- 
ry (dtoucnmc) ;  the  latter  was  always  present  at  the 
meetings  of  the  senate,  and  recorded  the  accounts 
of  money  which  was  paid  into  the  senate.  '♦  He  had 
also  to  lay  the  account  of  the  public  revenue  before 
the  people  in  every  prytany,  so  that  be  was  a  check 
upon  the  amiiicrat.  He  was  at  first  elected  by  th* 
people  by  xtiporovia,  but  was  afterward  appoints* 
by  lot1* 

The  great  number  of  clerks  and  counter-clerks  a* 
Athens  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  insti 
tution  of  the  evdvyv,  which  could  not  otberwist 
have  been  carried  into  effect." 

GRAPHE  (ypafy),  in  its  most  general  accepta- 
tion, comprehends  all  state  trials  and  criminal  pros- 
ecutions whatever  in  the  Attic  courts ;  but  in  its 
more  limited  sense,  those  only  which  were  not  dis- 


1.  (Demosth.,  1.  c.)— 2.  (Do  Fait.  Log.,  p.  381.)— 3.  (Do  Co 
mit.,  p.  309,  tranal.) — 4.  (Scbomann,  p.  133,  &c. — Compart 
Boils,  p.  88.)— 9.  (Pollux,  1.  c—  Demoetb.,  c.Timocr.,p.713 
— D«  Cera.,  p.  338.)— «■  (Bockh,StaaUh.,i.,p.301.)— 7.  (Thu 


crd.,  Tii.,  10.1—8.  (Pollux,  1.  c— Demoetb.,  Do  Fait.  Leg.,j 
419.— Id.,  o.  Loptra.,  p.  485.— SuidM,  «.  t.)—  9.  (Denweth.,  E 
FaJa,  Lea.,  p.  419. — Id.,  Da  Coron.,  p.  814.— Antiphon,  De  Cho- 


!,-d\ 

--„-.  .  Cho- 

rent*  p.  793. — Lraiaa,  c.  Nioom.,  p.  864.) — 10.  Lynaa,  c.  Ntoom., 
p.  884.  according  to  the  interpretation  of  thia  paasage  by  Bficlth 
Staateh.  i.,  p.  SOS.)— 11.  (Demoeth.,  De  Cheraon.,  p.  101.)— It 
(BSekn,  Staauh.,  i.,  p.  108.)— IX.  (a,  ?.)— 14.  (Compare  Pollux, 
Onom.,  Tiii.,  98.  — Studaa,  a. ».)— 18.  (fljochin  ,  o.  Ctea.,  p.  417 
— Pottmx,  L  c>— 18.  {Vid.  Scbomann,  De  Comit.,  p.  301,  *<k- 
Bockh,  Staatatu,  1.,  p.  198,  etc—  Hermann,  PoliU  AntiL ,  4  10, 
a.  17  end  18.) 
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ttnguished  as  the  riMvn,  tvicific,  elaayyztea  by  a 
special  name  and  a  peculiar  conduct  or  the  proceed- 
ings. The  principal  characteristic  differences  be- 
tween public  and  private  actions  are  enumerated 
undei  Dick,  and  the  peculiar  forms  of  public  pros- 
ecutions, such  as  those  above  mentioned,  are  sep- 
arately noticed.  Of  these  forms,  together  with  that 
of  the  ypa$ri,  properly  so  called,  it  frequently  hap- 
pened that  two  or  more  were  applicable  to  the  same 
cause  of  action  (  and  the  discretion  of  the  prosecu- 
tor in  selecting  the  most  preferable  of  his  available 
remedies  was  attended  by  results  of  great  impor- 
tance to  himself  and  the  accused.  If  the  prosecu- 
tor's speech  (xaTTiyopia),  and  the  evidence  adduced 
by  him,  were  insufficient  to  establish  the  aggrava- 
ted character  of  the  wrong  in  question,  as  indicated 
by  the  form  of  action  he  bad  chosen,  his  ill-judged 
rigour  might  be  alleged  in  mitigation  of  the  punish- 
ment by  the  defendant  in  his  reply  (dtroXoyta),  or 
upon  the  assessment  of  the  penalty  after  judgment 
given ;  and  if  the  case  were  one  of  those  in  which  the 
il leasts  had  no  power  of  assessing  (arlfafrot  ypafn), 
it  might  cause  a  total  failure  of  justice,  and  even 
render  the  prosecutor  liable  to  a  fine  or  other  pun- 
ishment.1 

The  courts  before  which  public  causes  could  be 
tried  were  very  various ;  and,  besides  the  ordinary 
heliastic  bodies  under  the  control  of  the  nine  ar- 
chons,  or  the  generals,  or  logistte,  the  council,  and 
even  the  assembly  of  the  people,  occasionally  became 
judicial  bodies  for  that  purpose,  as  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain docimasiae  and  eisangeliw.'  The  proper  court 
in  which  to  bring  a  particular  action  was,  for  the 
most  part,  determined  'by  the  subject-matter  of  the 
accusation.  In  tho  trial  of  state  offences,  it  was,  in 
general,  requisite  that  the  ostensible  prosecutor 
should  be  an  Athenian  citizen  in  the  full  possession 
of  his  franchise ;  but  on  some  particular  occasions,' 
even  slaves  and  resident  aliens  were  invited  to 
come  forward  and  lay  informations.  In  such  cases, 
and  in  some  eisangelia  and  other  special  proceed- 
ings, the  prosecution  and  conduct  of  the  cause  in 
court  was  carried  on  by  advocates  retained  by  the 
state  (frviryopoi)  for  the  occasion ;  but  with  the  ex- 
ception of  these  temporary  appointments,  the  pro- 
tection of  purely  state  interests  seems  to  have  been 
left  to  volunteer  accusers. 

In  criminal  causes  the  prosecution  was  conduct- 
ed by  the  icvptot  in  behalf  of  the  aggrieved  woman, 
minor,  or  slave ;  his  «pooTur>7r  probably  gave  some 
assistance  to  the  resident  alien  in  the  commence- 
ment of  proceedings,  though  the  accusation  was 
in  the  name  of  the  person  aggrieved,  who  also  made 
his  appearance  at  the  trial  without  the  intervention 
of  the  patron  ;*  and  a  complete  foreigner  would 
upon  this  occasion  require  the  same  or  a  still  far- 
ther protection  from  the  proxenus  of  his  country. 
With  the  exception  of  cases  in  which  the  apagoge,' 
•sphegesis  endeixis,  or  eisangelia  was  adopted,  in 
the  first  three  of  which  an  arrest  actually  did,  and  in 
the  last  might  take  place,  and  accusations  at  the  eu- 
thunss  and  docimasie,  when  the  accused  was,  or 
was  supposed  by  the  law  to  be,  present,  a  public 
action  against  a  citizen  commenced,  like  an  ordina- 
ry lawsuit,  with  a  summons  to  appear  before  the 
proper  magistrate  on  a  fixed  day.'  The  anacrisis 
then  followed  (vid.  (Anacbisii)  ;  but  the  bill  of  ac- 
cusation was  called  a  ypatfi  or  £a<j<{\  as  the  case 
might  be,  and  not  an  ly/civ/ia  or  A?fif,  as  in  pri- 
vate actions ;  neither  could  a  public  prosecution  be 
referred  to  an  arbitrator  (vid.  Diaitetes)  ;  and  if  it 
were  compromised,  would  in  many  cases  render  the 
tccuser  liable  to  an  action  KaBvQioeof,  if  not  ipso 


1.  (Demorth.,  e.  Androt,  601.— Id.,  c.  Meid,  9*3.)— «.  (Meier, 
&£\Pron-'  "•  **■  MS.)— S.  (Thncjrd,  Ti.,  »9.-Lti,  Pro  C*U, 
IS*.)— 4.  (Meier,  A*.  Free,  Ml.)— 5.  (Plato,  Eathvph,  init.) 


facto  to  a  fine  of  a  thousand  drachma:.1  The  i 
sum  was  also  forfeited  when  the  prosecutor  failed  to 
obtain  the  voices  of  a  fifth  of  the  dicasts  in  ill  ca- 
ses except  those  brought  before  the  archoa  that  had 
reference  to  injury  (/uikuo-ic)  done  to  women  or  or- 
phans ;  and  besides  this  penalty,  a  modified  disfran 
chisement,  as,  for  instance,  an  incapacity  to  bring  a 
similar  accusation,  was  incurred  upon  several  occa- 
sions. Upon  the  conviction  of  the  accused,  if  the 
sentence  were  death,  the  presiding  magistrate  of 
the  court  delivered  the  prisoner,  who  remained  in 
the  custody  of  the  Scythe  during  the  trial,  to  the 
Eleven,  whose  business  it  was  to  execute  judgment 
upon  him.  ( Vid.  Eleven,  The.)  If  the  punishment 
were  confiscation  of  property,  the  demarchs  made 
an  inventory  of  the  effects  of  the  criminal,  which 
was  read  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  deliv- 
ered to  the  poleta,  that  they  might  make  a  sale  of 
the  goods,  and  pay  in  the  proceeds  to  the  public 
treasury.' 
GREGORIATIUS  CODEX.    ( Vid.  Cod«x  Gbk 

QOBIANOS.) 

GROSPHOS  (jyw'odoc).  (Vid.  Hasta.) 
GUBERNA'CULUM,  ant.  GUBERNUM  (mfda- 
A<ov),  a  Rudder.  Before  the  invention  of  the  rudder, 
which  Pliny'  ascribes  to  Tiphys,  the  pilot  of  the 
ship  Argo,  vessels  were  both  propelled  and  guided 
by  oars  alone.  This  circumstance  may  account  for 
the  form  of  the  ancient  rudder,  as  well  as  for  the 
mode  of  using  it.  It  was  like  an  oar  with  a  very 
broad  blade,  and  was  commonly  placed  on  each  side 
of  the  stern,  not  at  its  extremity.  The  annexed 
woodcut  presents  examples  of  its  appearance  as  it 
is  frequently  exhibited  on  coins,  gems,  and  other 
works  of  art.  The  figure  in  the  centre  is  from  one 
of  Bartoli's  lamps,*  and  displays  a  Triton  blowing 
the  Bvccina,  and  holding  a  rudder  over  his  shoul- 
der in  his  left  hand.  The  first  figure  in  the  same 
woodcut  is  from  a  cameo  in  the  Stosch  collection.  Il 
represents  a  rudder  with  its  helm  or  tiller  (vid.  Aksa, 
Clavbs)  crossed  by  the  cornucopia.  These  two  em 
blems  of  abundance  and  success  are  often  found  to- 
gether, especially  in  representations  of  Fortune.  In 
the  third  figure,  taken  from  another  cameo  in  the 
same  collection,  Venus  leans  with  her  left  arm  upon 
a  rudder,  which  indicates  her  origin  from  the  sea 


The  usual  position  of  the  rudder  at  the  side  of  tha 
stern  is  seen  in  the  woodcuts  at  p.  58,  63,  69. 

The  gubernaculum  was  managed  by  the  guberum- 
tor*  (Kvtepvnrvc'),  who  is  also  called  the  rector,  an 
distinguished  from  the  magitter,7  and  by  the  Greek 
poets  oloKooTpofot  and  oianavo/iof'  because  he  turns 
and  directs  the  helm.' 


1 .  (Meier,  Att.  Pre.,  333.)—  z.  (Meier,  An.  Proc.,  740,  Ac) 
—3.  (H.  N.,  Tii.,  57.)— 4.  (Luc.  Ant.,  1.,  5.)— 3.  (Plint.,  Rod, 
it,  3, 73.— Sen.,  Epiet,  88.)— 0.  (Horn-  Od,  Hi,  879-883.— lb, 
xii,  *17,  918.1—7.  (Viitf,  JEn,  •>.,  101. 1*5.— Sen.,  Epiet,  m.) 
—8.  mch.  Prom.  Vinrt,  153,  594.— Find,  bthm,  HI,  89)— 
9.  (Pint,  De  Snpent,  V,  Ti,  p.  543,  ed.  Reieke.— Otam  n» 
pSr :  -Xechyl.,  Sept.  o.  Then.,  3.) 
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A  ship  had  sometimes  one,  bat  more  commonly 
two  rudders ;'  and  they  were  distinguished  as  the 
right  and  the  left  rudder  (dextrum,  tinUlrum*).  In 
the  Caspian  Sea,  where  the  old  practice  not  long 
ago  remained  in  force,  a  modern  traveller  was  nearly 
shipwrecked  because  the  rudders  were  in  Sie  hands 
sf  two  pilots  who  spoke  different  languages.  To 
obviate  such  disasters  among  the  ancients,  the 
same  steersman  held  both  tillers,  if  the  boat  was 
small,  as  is  clearly  shown  in  the  representation  of 
one  on  a  lamp.'  In  larger  ships  the  extremities  of 
the  helms  were  joined  by  a  pole",  which  was  moved 
by  one  man,  and  kept  the  rudders  always  parallel. 
This  construction  is  seen  in  the  model  of  a  ship 
which  is  preserved  in  the  collection  of  Egyptian  an- 
tiquities at  Berlin,  and  which  was  discovered  in  the 
tomb  of  a  priest.  The  contrivances  for  attaching 
the  two  rudders  to  one  another,  and  to  the  sides  of 
the  ship,  are  called  fevytat4  and  fn>cri;piat.* 

Ships  constructed  with  a  double  prow  and  stem 
(nil.  AM-WIPTMNOI  NHE2)  had  two  rudders  at 
each  end.'  In  the  great  ship  built  at  Alexandres  by 
Ptolemy  Philopator,  the  four  rudders  were  each 
thirty  cubits  in  length.' 
GUBERNATOK.  (Vid.  Gobebkaccmw.) 
GUSTATIO.  (KM.  Cam,  p.  875.) 
GUTTUS.  {Vid.  Bath.,  p.  161.) 
GYMNASIA  RCHES.  ( Vid.  Gymnasium.) 
GYMNASION.  {Vid.  Gymnasium.) 
GYMNASIUM  (yvfunaiov).  The  whole  educa- 
tion of  a  Greek  youth  was  divided  into  three  parts, 
grammar,  music,  and  gymnastics  (ypi/uiara,  uov- 
oikti,  and  yvpvaarunp),  to  which  Aristotle*  adds  a 
fourth,  the  art  of  drawing  or  painting.  Gymnastics, 
however,  were  thought  by  the  ancients  a  matter  of 
such  importance,  that  this  part  of  education  alone 
occupied  as  much  time  and  attention  as  all  the  oth- 
ers put  together ;  and  while  the  latter  necessarily 
ceased  at  a  certain  period  of  life,  gymnastics  con- 
tinued to  be  cultivated  by  persons  of  all  ages,  though 
those  of  an  advanced  age  naturally  took  lighter  and 
less  fatiguing  exercises  than  boys  and  youths."  The 
ancients,  and  more  especially  the  Greeks,  seem  to 
have  been  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  mind  could 
not  possibly  be  in  a  healthy  state  unless  the  body 
was  likewise  in  perfect  health,  and  no  means  were 
thought,  either  by  philosophers  or  physicians,  to  bo 
more  conducive  to  preserve  or  restore  bodily  health 
than  well-regulated  exercise.  The  word  gymnas- 
tics is  derived  from  yvfivSr  (naked),  because  the 
persons  who  performed  their  exercises  in  public  or 
private  gymnasia  were  either  entirely  naked,  or 
merely  covered  by  the  short  xvr&v.11 

The  great  partiality  of  the  Greeks  for  gymnastic 
exercises  was  productive  of  infinite  good:  they 
gave  to  the  body  that  healthy  and  beautiful  develop- 
ment by  which  the  Greeks  excelled  all  other  na- 
tions, and  which,  at  the  same  time,  imparted  to  their 
minds  that  power  and  elasticity  which  will  ever  be 
admired  in  all  their  productions.**  The  plastic  art, 
in  particular,  must  have  found  its  first  and  chief 
nourishment  in  the  gymnastic  and  athletic  perform- 
ances ;  and  it  may  be  justly  observed,  that  the  Greeks 
would  never  have  attained  their  pre-eminence  in 
sculpture  had  not  their  gymnastic  and  athletic  ex- 
hibitions made  the  artists  familiar  with  the  beauti- 
ful forms  of  the  human  body  and  its  various  ani- 
lines.   Respecting  the  advantages  of  gymnastics 


1.  (JElian,  V.  H.,  ix.,  40.— Heliod.,  Xthiop.,  t.,  p.  Ml,  «d. 
Com  —Acts,  M»ii,  40.)— a.  (Hrein.,  Fab.,  14.)— 3.  (Bvtoli, 
■&,  II.)  — 4.  (Eurip.,  H«l.,  litt.)  —  i. 


(tm  the  lalboriuei  in  Wachsmath,  HtUeal  Altmrth.,  ii.,  8,  p. 
S3,  ud  Beckrrt  CtnnklM,  U,  p.  US.  *«■.)— 11  (Lociu,  Do 
,  1».) 


in  a  medical  point  of  view,  some  remarks  are  i 
at  the  end  of  this  article.  But  we  must,  at  the  t 
time,  confess,  that  at  a  later  period  of  Greek  histo- 
ry, when  the  gymnasia  had  become  places  of  resort 
for  idle  loungers,  their  evil  effects  were  no  less  stri- 
king. The  chief  objects  for  which  they  had  origi- 
nally been  instituted  were  gradually  lost  sight  of, 
and  instead  of  being  places  of  education  and  train- 
ing, they  became  mere  places  of  amusement 

Gymnastics,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word, 
comprehended  also  the  agonistic  and  athletic  arts 
(£yovi0TtM7  and  a/ttijnmj),  that  is,  the  art  of  those 
who  contended  for  the  prizes  at  the  great  public 
games  in  Greece,  and  of  those  who  made  gymnas- 
tic performances  their  profession.  ( Vid.  Athletji 
and  Asonotbitai.)  Both  originated  in  the  gymna- 
sia, in  as  far  as  the  athlete,  as  well  as  the  agonis- 
ts, were  originally  trained  in  them.  The  athlete, 
however,  afterward  formed  a  distinct  class  of  per- 
sons unconnected  with  the  gymnasia  ;  while  the 
gymnasia,  at  the  time  when  they,  had  degenerated, 
were  in  reality  little  more  than  agonistic  schools, 
attended  by  numbers  of  spectators.  On  certain 
occasions,  the  most  distinguished  pupils  of  the  gym- 
nasia were  selected  for  the  exhibition  of  public  con- 
tests (*uf.  Lampadopboria),  so  that,  on  the  whole, 
there  was  always  a  closer  connexion  between  the 
gymnastic  and  agonistic  than  between  the  gymnas- 
tic and  athletic  arts.  In  a  narrower  sense,  however, 
the  gymnasia  had,  with  very  few  exceptions,  nothing 
to  do  with  the  public  contests,  and  were  places  of 
exercise  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  and  im- 
proving the  body,  or,  in  other  words,  places  for 
physical  education  and  training ;  and  it  is  chiefly  in 
this  point  of  view  that  we  shall  consider  them  in 
this  article. 

Gymnastic  exercises  among  the  Greeks  seem  to 
have  been  as  old  as  the  Greek  nation  itself,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  gymnastic  contest* 
are  mentioned  in  many  of  the  earliest  legends  of 
Grecian  story ;  but  they  were,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, of  a  rude  and  mostly  of  a  warlike  character. 
They  were  generally  held  in  the  open  air,  and  in 
plains  near  a  river,  which  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  swimming  and  bathing.  The  Attic  legends,  in- 
deed, referred  the  regulation  of  gymnastics  to  The- 
seus ;■  but,  according  to  Galen,  it  seems  to  have 
been  about  the  time  of  Cleisthenes  that  gymnastics 
were  reduced  to  a  regular  and  complete  system. 
Great  progress,  however,  must  have  been  made  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Solon,  as  appears  from  some 
of  his  laws  which  are  mentioned  below.  It  was 
about  the  same  period  that  the  Greek  towns  began 
to  build  their  regular  gymnasia  as  places  of  exercise 
for  the  young,  with  baths,  and  other  conveniences 
for  philosophers  and  all  persons  who  sought  intel- 
lectual amusements.  There  was  probably  no  Greek 
town  of  any  importance  which  did  not  possess  its 
gymnasium.  In  many  places,  such  as  Ephesus, 
Hierapotts,  and  Alexandrea  in  Troas,  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  gymnasia  have  been  discovered  in 
modern  times.  Athens  alone  possessed  three  great 
gymnasia,  the  Lyceum  (Avxtuni),  Cynosarges  (Kv- 
vomfrytK),  and  the  Academia  ('ijcaSti/iia) ;  to  which, 
in  later  times,  several  smaller  ones  were  added. 
All  buildings  of  this  kind  were,  on  the  whole,  built 
on  the  same  plan,  though  from  the  remains,  as  well 
as  from  the  descriptions  still  extant,  we  must  infer 
that  there  were  many  differences  in  their  detail. 
The  most  complete  description  of  a  gymnasium 
which  we  possess  is  that  given  by  Vitruvius,*  which, 
however,  is  very  obscure,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
fective, in  as  far  as  many  parts  which  seem  to  have 
been  essential  to  a  gymnasium  are  not  mentioned 
in  it.    Among  the  numerous  plans  which  have  been 
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drawn,  according  to  the  description  of  Vitruvius, 
that  of  W.  Newton,  in  his  translation  of  Vitruvius, 
vol.  i.,  fig.  62,  deserves  the  preference.  The  follow- 
ing woodcut  is  a  copy  of  it,  with  a  few  alterations. 


The  peristylia  (D)  in  a  gymnasium,  which  Vitru- 
vius  incorrectly  calls  palaestra,  are  placed  in  the 
form  of  a  Bquare  or  oblong,  and  have  two  stadia 
( 1 200  feet)  in  circumference.  They  consist  of  four 
porticoes.  In  three  of  them  (A  B  C),  spacious  exe- 
drae,  with  seats,  were  erected,  in  which  philosophers, 
rhetoricians,  and  others,  who  delighted  in  intellect- 
ual conversation,  might  assemble.  A  fourth  portico 
(E),  towards  the  south,  was  double,  so  that  the 
interior  walk  was  not  exposed  to  bad  weather. 
The  double  portico  contained  the  following  apart- 
ments :  The  Ephebeum  (F),  a  spacious  hall  with 
seats,  is  in  the  middle,  and  by  one  third  longer  than 
broad.  On  the  right  is  the  Coryceum  (G),  perhaps 
the  same  room  which  in  other  cases  was  called 
Apodyterium ;  then  came  the  Conisterium  (H),  ad- 
joining ;  and  next  to  the  Conisterium,  in  the  re- 
turns of  the  portico,  is  the  cold  bath,  XoSrpw  (I). 
On  the  left  of  the  Ephebeum  is  the  Eleeothesium, 
where  persons  were  anointed  by  the  aliptts  (K). 
Adjoining  the  Elaeothesium  is  the  Frigidarium  (L), 
the  object  of  which  is  unknown.  From  thence  is 
the  entrance  to  the  Propnigeum  (M),  on  the  returns 
of  the  portico ;  near  which,  but  more  inward,  be- 
hind the  place  of  the  frigidarium,  is  the  vaulted 
sudatory  (N),  in  length  twice  its  breadth,  which  has 
on  the  returns  the  Laconicum  (0)  on  one  side,  and 
opposite  the  Laconicum,  the  hot  bath  (P).  On  the 
outside  three  porticoes  are  built :  one  (Q)  in  pass- 
ing out  from  the  peristyle,  and  on  the  right  and  left 
the  two  stadial  porticoes  (R  S),  of  which  the  one 
<S)  that  faces  the  north  is  made  double  and  of  great 
breadth,  the  other  (R)  is  single,  and  so  designed 
that  in  the  parts  which  encircle  the  walls,  and  which 
adjoin  to  the  columns,  there  may  be  margins  for 
paths  not  less  than  ten  feet ;  and  the  middle  is  so 
excavated  that  there  may  be  two  steps,  a  foot  and 
a  half  in  descent,  to  go  from  the  margin  to  the  plane 
(R),  which  plane  should  not  be  less  in  breadth  than 
Is  feet ;  by  this  means,  those  who  walk  about  the 
margms  in  their  apparel  will  not  be  annoyed  by 
those  who  are  exercising  themselves.  This  portico 
is  called  by  the  Greeks  fwrroV,  because  in  the  winter 
season  the  athletae  exercised  themselves  in  these 
covered  stadia.  The  fmrrif  had  groves  or  planta- 
tions between  the  two  porticoes,  and  walks  between 
the  trees,  with  seats  of  signine  work.  Adjoining  to 
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the  fwrrof  (R)  and  double  portico  (S)  are  the  mv 
covered  walks  (U),  which  in  Greek  are  called  »» 
paipo/iidec,  to  which  the  athletae,  in  fair  weather, 
go  from  the  winter-xystus  to  exercise.  Beyond  the 
xystus  is  the  stadium  (W),  so  large  that  a  multitude 
of  peopkf  may  have  sufficient  room  to  behold  the 
contests  of  the  athletae. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  Vitruvius,  in  thw 
description  of  his  gymnasium,  took  that  of  Naples 
as  his  model;  but  two  important  parts  of  other 
Greek  gymnasia,  the  apodyterium  and  the  sphaeris- 
terium,  are  not  mentioned  by  him.  The  Greeks 
bestowed  great  care  upon  the  outward  and  inward 
splendour  of  their  gymnasia,  and  adorned  them  with 
the  statues  of  gods,  heroes,  victors  in  the  paMio 
games,  and  of  eminent  men  of  every  class.  Hermes 
was  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  gymnasia,  and  his 
statue  was  consequently  seen  in  most  of  them. 

The  earliest  regulations  which  we  possess  con 
cerning  the  gymnasia  are  in  the  laws  of  Solon. 
One  of  these  laws  forbade  all  adults  to  enter  a 
gymnasium  during  the  time  that  boys  were  taking 
their  exercises,  and  at  the  festival  of  the  Hermaea. 
The  gymnasia  were,  according  to  the  same  law,  not 
allowed  to  be  opened  before  sunrise,  and  were  to  be 
shut  at  sunset*  Another  law  of  Solon  excluded 
slaves  from  gymnastic  exercises.*  Boys  who  were 
children  of  an  Athenian  citizen  and  a  foreign  mother 
(vASoi),  were  not  admitted  to  any  other  gymnasium 
but  the  Cynosarges.'  Some  of  the  laws  of  Solon, 
relating  to  the  management  and  the  superintendence 
of  the  gymnasia,  show  that  he  was  aware  of  the 
evil  consequences  which  these  institutions  might 
produce,  unless  they  were  regulated  by  the  strictest 
roles.  As  we,  however,  find  that  adults  also  fre- 
quented the  gymnasia,  we  must  suppose  that,  at 
least  as  long  as  the  laws  of  Solon  were  in  force,  the 
gymnasia  were  divided  into  different  parts  for  per- 
sons of  different  ages,  or  that  persons  of  different 
ages  took  their  exercises  at  different  times  of  the 
day.*  The  education  of  boys  up  to  the  age  of  six- 
teen was  divided  into  the  three  parts  mentioned 
above,  so  that  gymnastics  formed  only  one  depart- 
ment ;  but  during  the  period  from  their  sixteenth  to 
their  eighteenth  year,  the  instruction  in  grammar 
and  music  seems  to  have  ceased,  and  gymnastics 
were  exclusively  pursued.  In  the  time  of  Plato  the 
salutary  regulations  of  Solon  appear  to  have  been 
no  longer  observed,  and  we  find  persons  of  all  ages 
visiting  the  gymnasia.*  Athens  now  possessed  a 
number  of  smaller  gymnasia,  which  are  sometimes 
called  palaestrae,  in  which  persons  of  all  ages  used 
to  assemble,  and  in  which  even  the  Hermaea  were 
celebrated  by  the  boys,  while  formerly  this  solem- 
nity had  only  been  kept  in  the  great  gymnasia,  and 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  adults.'  These  changes,  and 
the  laxitude  in  the  superintendence  of  these  public 
places,  caused  the  gymnasia  to  differ  very  little 
from  the  schools  of  the  athletae ;  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
partly  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  writers  of  ' 
this  and  subsequent  times  use  the  words  gymnasi 
um  and  palaestra  indiscriminately.7 

Married  as  well  as  unmarried  women  were,  at 
Athens  and  in  all  the  Ionian  states,  excluded  from 
the  gymnasia  ;  but  at  Sparta,  and  in  some  other 
Doric  states,  maidens,  dressed  in  the  short  jr/trwr, 
were  not  only  admitted  as  spectators,  but  also  took 
part  in  the  exercises  of  the  youths.  Married  women, 
however,  did  not  frequent  the  gymnasia.' 

Respecting  the  superintendence  and  administra- 
tion of  the  gymnasia  at  Athens,  we  know  that  Solon 


1.  (iEachin.,  c.  Timarch.,  p.  38.) — 2.  (.Xachiii.,  c  Timarch., 
p.  147.— Pint.,  Solos,  1.— Demoath.,  c  Timocr.,  p.  738.)— *. 
(Pint.,  Th.ni.,  1.)— 1.  (BOckh,  Corp.  Inacrip.,  n.  9M  sod  MM.) 
—A.  (Plat.,  Da  Rap.,  t.,  p.  45S.— Xen.,  Sjrmpoa.,  ii.,  18.)— i. 
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in  bis  legislation  thought  them  worthy  of  great  at- 
tention ;  and  the  transgression  of  some  of  his  laws 
relating  to  the  gymnasia  was  punished  with  death. 
His  laws  mention  a  magistrate,  called  the  gymnaai- 
arch  (yv/ivcuriapxoi:  or  yv/tvaatupxtch  who  was  in- 
trusted with  the  whole  management  of  the  gymnasia, 
and  with  everything  connected  therewith.  His 
office  was  one  of  the  regular  liturgies,  like  the  cho- 
regia  and  hierarchy,'  and  was  attended  with  con- 
siderable expense.  He  had  to  maintain  and  pay 
the  persons  who  were  preparing  themselves  for  the 
games  and  contests  in  the  public  festivals,  to  pro- 
vide them  with  oil,  and  perhaps  with  the  wrestlers' 
dost.  It  also  devolved  upon  him  to  adorn  the  gym- 
nasium, or  the  place  where  the  agones  took  place.* 
The  gymnasiarch  was  a  real  magistrate,  and  in- 
vested with  a  kind  of  jurisdiction  over  all  those 
who  frequented  or  were  connected  with  the  gym- 
nasia ;  and  his  power  seems  even  to  have  extended 
beyond  the  gymnasia,  for  Plutarch*  states  that  he 
watched  and  controlled  the  conduct  of  the  ephebi 
in  general.  He  had  also  the  power  to  remove  from 
the  gymnasia  teachers,  philosophers,  and  sophists, 
whenever  he  conceived  that  they  exercised  an  in- 
jurious influence  upon  the  young.4  Another  part 
of  bis  duties  was  to  conduct  the  solemn  games  at 
certain  great  festivals,  especially  the  torch-race 
(Xafiimd^popla),  for  which  he  selected  the  most  dis- 
tinguished among  the  ephebi  of  the  gymnasia.  The 
number  of  gymnasiarchs  was,  according  to  Libani- 
us  on  Demosthenes,*  ten,  one  from  every  tribe.* 
They  seem  to  have  undertaken  their  official  duties 
in  turns,  but  in  what  manner  is  unknown.  Among 
the  external  distinctions  of  a  gymnasiarch  were  a 
purple  cloak  and  white  shoes.'  In  early  times  the 
office  of  gymnasiarch  lasted  for  a  year,  but  under 
the  Roman  emperors  we  find  that  sometimes  they 
held  it  only  for  a  month,  so  that  there  were  IS  or 
18  gymnasiarchs  in  one  year.'  This  office  seems 
to  nave  been  considered  so  great  an  honour,  that 
even  Roman  generals  and  emperors  were  ambitious 
to  hold  it.  Other  Geeek  towns  had,  like  Athens, 
their  own  gymnasiarchs,  bat  we  do  not  know  wheth- 
er, or  to  what  extent,  their  duties  differed  from  the 
Attienian  gymnasiarch.  In  Cyrene  the  office  was 
sometimes  held  by  women. 

Another  office  which  was  formerly  believed  to  be 
connected  with  the  superintendence  of  the  gymna- 
sia is  that  of  xystarchus  (fvor&pxot)-  But  it  is  not 
mentioned  previous  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors, and  then  only  in  Italy  and  Crete.  Krause* 
has  shown  that  this  office  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  gymnasia  properly  so  called,  but  was  only  con- 
nected with  the  schools  of  the  athlets. 

An  office  which  is  likewise  not  mentioned  before 
the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  bat  was,  never- 
theless, decidedly  connected  with  the  gymnasia,  is 
that  of  Cosmetes.  He  had  to  arrange  certain 
games,  to  register  the  names,  and  keep  the  lists  of 
the  ephebi,  and  to  maintain  order  and  discipline 
among  them.  He  was  assisted  by  an  anticosmetes 
3nd  two  hyposcosmete." 

An  office  of  very  great  importance,  in  an  educa- 
tional point  of  view,  was  that  of  the  sophronistss 
(ou+poviarai).  Their  province  was  to  inspire  the 
youths  with  a  love  of  aafpoavyri,  and  to  protect 
this  virtue  against  all  injurious  influences.  In  ear- 
ly times  their  numbeT  at  Athens  was  ten,  one  from 
every  tribe,  with  a  salary  of  one  drachma  per  day.11 
Their  doty  not  only  required  them  to  be  present  at 
all  the  games  of  the  ephebi,  but  to  watch  and  correct 


their  conduct  wherever  they  might  meet  them,  bolt 
within  and  without  the  gymnasium.  At  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  only  six  sophro- 
nists,  assisted  by  as  many  hypoeopbronista;,  are 
mentioned.1 

The  instructions  in  the  gymnasia  were  given  by 
the  gymnasts  {yvfaiaartu)  and  the  ptedotribte  (irat 
dorptiai) ;  at  a  later  period  hypopaedotribs  were  ad- 
ded. The  ptedotribes  was  required  to  possess  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  various  exercises  which  were 
performed  in  the  gymnasia;  the  gymnastes  was 
the  practical  teacher,  and  was  expected  to  know  the 
physiological  effects  apd  influences  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  youths,  and  therefore  assigned  to  each  of 
them  those  exercises  which  he  thought  most  suita- 
ble.* These  teachers  were  usually  athlete  who  had 
left  their  profession,  or  could  not  succeed  in  it.* 

The  anointing  of  the  bodies  of  the  youths,  and 
strewing  them  with  dust,  before  they  commenced 
their  exercises,  as  well  as  the  regulation  of  their 
diet,  was  the  duty  of  the  aliptte.  (Vid.  Alipt.s.) 
These  men  sometimes  also  acted  as  surgeons  or 
teachers.4  Galen*  mentions,  among  the  gymnastic 
teachers,  a  ofaipteruthf,  or  teacher  of  the  various 
games  at  ball;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  some 
cases  particular  games  may  have  been  taught  by 
separate  persons. 

The  games  and  exercises  which  were  performed 
in  the  gymnasia  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been 
the  same  throughout  Greece.  Among  the  Dorians, 
however,  they  were  regarded  chiefly  as  institutions 
for  hardening  the  body  and  for  military  training, 
among  the  Ionians,  and  especially  the  Athenians, 
they  had  an  additional  and  higher  object,  namely, 
to  give  to  the  body  and  its  movements  grace  and 
beauty,  and  to  make  it  the  basis  of  a  healthy  and 
sound  mind.  But  among  all  the  different  tribes  of 
the  Greeks,  the  exercises  which  were  carried  on  in 
a  Greek  gymnasium  were  either  mere  games,  or 
the  more  important  exercises  which  the  gymnasia 
had  in  common  with  the  public  agones  in  the  great 
festivals. 

Among  the  former  we  may  mention,  1.  The  ball 
(ofaiptoic,  a^aipo/taxla,  &.C.),  which  was  in  univer- 
sal favour  with  the  Greeks,  and  was  here,  as  at 
Rome,  played  in  a  variety  of  ways,  as  appears  from 
the  words  drrdySjiaf tf,  bciompot,  faivivia  or  dpicao- 
tov,  Ac.*  Every  gymnasium  contained  one  large 
room  for  the  purpose  of  playing  at  ball  in  it  (o$ai- 
piorfipuw).  2.  Uaifrtp  iXtmorivia,  itehcvorivia,  or 
did  ypa/ifajc,  was  a  game  in  which  one  boy,  holding 
one  end  of  a  rope,  tried  to  pull  the  boy  who  held 
its  other  end  across  a  line  marked  between  them 
on  the  ground.  3.  The  top  (/Jl/tt&ff,  pi/ittf,  fiS/ttot, 
oTp&toZc),  which  was  as  common  an  amusement 
with  Greek  boys  as  in  our  own  days.  4.  The 
ntvT&fa6oc,  which  was  a  game  with  five  stones, 
which  were  thrown  up  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
hand  and  caught  in  the  palm.  5.  ixaitipia,  which 
was  a  game  in  which  a  rope  was  drawn  through  the 
upper  part  of  a  tree  or  a  post  Two  boys,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  post,  turning  their  backs  towards 
one  another,  took  hold  of  the  ends  of  the  rope  and 
tried  to  pull  each  other  up.  This  sport  was  also 
one  of  the  amusements  at  the  Attic  Dionysia.* 
These  few  games  will  suffice  to  show  the  character 
of  the  gymnastic  sports. 

The  more  important  games,  such  as  running  (ip6- 
/iof),  throwing  of  the  itoKot  and  the  dxuv,  jumping 
and  leaping  (o^ia,  with  and  without  aMjpei;),  wrest 
ling  («rdAi?),  boxing  (jrey/nj),  the  pancratium  (irayxpit 
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1.  (Kratue,  ib.,  p.  331,  Ac.)—  9.  (Galen,  De  Valet  ttMwL,  it, 
9, 1 1.— Ariel.,  Polit.  Antiq,  riii.,  8, 9.)— 3.  (jElian,  V.  H.,  JL, «. 
— Oalen.l.c— M..H.,S,*c)-4.  (Plat,  Dion.,  e. !.)—».  (Lev- 
Id.,  H.,  1 1 .)—«.  (Plat.,  De  Ley.,  rii.,  p.  797.— Compare  Oranor.  ad 
Plant..  Curoal.,ii.,  3, 17,  and  Becker,  Uallue,  i.,  S70.)— 7.  (He* 
arch.,  a.  v.) 
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my),  KfvraBXtK,  Xa/mairi^opia,  dancing  (t>pxv<"c\ 
Ac.,  are  described  in  separate  articles. 

A  gymnasium  was,  as  Vitruvius  observes,  not  a 
Roman  institution,  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus1 
expressly  states  that  the  whole  AyuMiarudi  of  the 
Romans,  though  it  was  practised  at  an  early  period 
in  the  Ludi  Maximi,  was  introduced  among  the  Ro- 
mans from  Greece.  Their  attention,  however,  to 
developing  and  strengthening  the  body  by  exercises 
was  considerable,  though  only  for  military  purposes. 
The  regular  training  of  boys  in  the  Greek  gymnas- 
tics was  foreign  to  Roman  manners,  and  even  held 
in  contempt.'  Towards  the  end  of  the  Republic, 
many  wealthy  Romans,  who  had  acquired  a  taste 
for  Greek  manners,  used  to  attach  to  their  villas 
small  places  for  bodily  exercise,  sometimes  called 
gymnasia,  sometimes  palestrae,  and  to  adorn  them 
with  beautiful  works  of  art.'  The  Emperor  Nero 
was  the  first  who  built  a  public  gymnasium  at 
Rome  ;4  another  was  erected  by  Commodus.*  But, 
although  these  institutions  were  intended  to  intro- 
duce Greek  gymnastics  among  the  Romans,  yet 
they  never  gained  any  great  importance,  as  the 
magnificent  therms,  amphitheatres,  and  other  colos- 
sal buildings  bad  always  greater  charms  for  the  Ro- 
mans than  the  gymnasia. 

For  a  fuller  account  of  this  important  subject, 
which  has  been  necessarily  treated  with  brevity  in 
this  article,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Hieronymus 
Mercorialis,  De  Arte  Gymnastica,  IAbri  vi.,  1st  ed., 
Venice,  1573, 4th  ibid.,  1601.— Burette,  Histoire  des 
Athletes,  in  the  Mem.  de  l'Acad.  dea  Inscript,  i,  8. 
— J.  H.  Krause,  Theagenes,  oder  vnssenschaflliehe 
Darsttllung  der  Gymnaslik,  Agonistik,und  Festspiele 
ier  Hellene*,  Halle,  1888, — G.  Looker,  Die  Gymnas- 
tik  der  HeUenen,  Miinster,  1836  — Wachsmutn,  Hcl- 
len.  Alterth.,  ii.,  2,  p.  51-64. — Miiller,  Dor.,  iv.,  6,  6 
4,  ice. — Becker,  Gallus,  i.,  p.  870,  dec. — Charities, 
!.,  p.  309-345.  The  various  histories  of  the  educa- 
tion among  the  ancients,  such  as  those  of  Hoch- 
heimer,  Sol  ware,  Cramer,  and  others,  likewise  con- 
tain much  useful  information  on  the  subject. 

The  Relation  of  Gymnastic*  to  the  Medical  Art. — 
The  games  of  the  Greeks  had  an  immediate  influ- 
ence upon  the  art  of  healing,  because  they  consid- 
ered gymnastics  to  be  almost  as  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  health  as  medicine  is  for  the  cure 
of  diseases.*  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  gym- 
nasia were  dedicated  to  Apollo,  the  god  of  physi- 
cians.' The  directors  of  these  establishments,  as 
well  as  the  persons  employed  under  their  orders, 
the  bathers  or  aliptae,  passed  for  physicians,  and 
were  called  so,  on  account  of  the  skill  which  long 
experience  had  given  them.  The  directors,  called 
KaKaurrpofiXaKts,  regulated  the  diet  of  the  young 
men  brought  up  in  the  gymnasia ;  the  sub-directors, 
or  Gymnasia,  prescribed  for  their  diseases ;'  and 
the  inferiors  or  bathers,  alipUe,  intraliptae,  practised 
blood-letting,  administered  clysters,  and  dressed 
wounds,  ulcers,  and  fractures.'  Two  of  these  di- 
rectors, Iccus  of  Tarentum  and  Herodicus  of  Se- 
lymbria,  a  town  of  Thrace,  deserve  particular  no- 
tice for  having  contributed  to  unite  more  closely 
medicine  and  gymnastics.  Iccus,  who  appears  to 
have  lived  before  Herodicus  (Olymp.  lxxvii.1*),  gave 
his  chief  attention  to  correcting  the  diet  of  the  wrest- 
lers, and  to  accustoming  them  to  greater  modera- 
tion and  abstemiousness,  of  which  virtues  he  was 


I.  (Ant.  Rom., 
(Cic.  >d  Att.,  i. 
W)-».  (Herod., 
ine,"tom.ii,p. 
Muodi »  p.  joU, 
jiii,  4,  »  4.)— 8. 
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,  rii.,  70-79.)— *.  (Plat.,  Qnmt.  Rom.,  40.)— S. 
,  4.— Id.,  c.  Verr.,  Ui.,  5.)— 4.  (Saturn.,  Ner, 
i.,  12, 4.)— 8.  (Hippocrates, "  De  Locii in  Hom- 
138,ed.K0hn. — Timnas  Locrensis, " De  Anima 
m  Gale's  Opnac.  MythoL)— 7.  (Plat.,  Srmp, 
.  (PUt,  De  leg,  ii.,  p.  eie.)_9.  (PUt.,  De 
— Celxas,  De  Medic,  i.,  1.— Flin.,  H .  N,  xxix. 
By*.,  ».  r.  Tapds,  p.  MB.— Compere  Pmue.,  Ti, 


himseX'  a  perfect  model1  Plato  considers  hub.  to- 
well  as  Herodicus,  to  have  been  one  of  the  inven- 
tors of  medical  gymnastics.*  Herodicus,  who  it 
sometimes  called  Prodicus,'  lived  at  Athens  a  short 
time  before  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Plato  says 
that  he  was  not  only  a  sophist,*  but  also  a  master  of 
the  gymnasium*  and  physician,*  and,  in  fact,  he  uni- 
ted in  his  own  person  these  three  qualities.  Hf 
was  troubled,  says  the  same  author,  with  ver>  weak 
health,  and  tried  if  gymnastic  exercises  would  not 
help  to  improve  it ;  and  having  perfectly  succeeded, 
he  imparted  his  method  to  others.  Before  him 
medical  dietetics  had  been  entirely  neglected,  espe- 
cially by  the  Asclepiadae.'  If  Plato's  account  may 
be  taken  literally,*  he  much  abused  the  exercise  of 
gymnastics,  as  he  recommended  his  patients  tt 
walk  from  Athens  to  Megara,  and  to  return  as  som- 
as they  had  reached  the  walls  of  the  latter  town 
The  distance  from  Athens  to  Megara  was  310  sta- 
dia, as  we  learn  from  Proeopius.'  Dio  Chrysos- 
tom  calls  it  a  day's  journey.1*  Modern  travellers 
reckon  eight  hours."  The  author  of  the  sixth 
book  De  Morb.  Vulgar."  agrees  with  Plato :  •*  He- 
rodicus," says  he,  "caused  people  attacked  with 
fever  to  die,  from  walking  and  too  hard  exercise, 
and  many  of  his  patients  suffered  much  from  dry 
rubbing."  A  short  time  after  we  find,  says  Fnller,** 
that  Hippocrates,'*  with  some  sort  of  glory,  assumes 
to  himself  the  honour  of  bringing  that  method  to  a 
perfection,  so  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish  vSrtpovrh 
oirlov  Kpariet  rove  itimmc,  f)  ol  irdvoi  rd  airia,  j  fur- 
plot  Ixtt  Jrpdf  iUt/Xa,  as  he  expresses  it.  Pursu- 
ant to  this,  we  find  him  in  several  places  of  his 
works  recommending  several  sorts  of  exercises 
upon  proper  occasions ;  as,  first,  friction  or  chafing, 
the  effects  of  which  he  explains,1*  and  tells  us  that, 
as  in  some  cases  it  will  bring  down  the  bloatedness 
of  the  solid  parts,  in  others  it  will  meant  and  cause 
an  increase  of  flesh,  and  make  the  part  thrive.  He 
advises1*  walking,  of  which  they  had  two  sorts, 
their  round  and  straight  courses.  He  gives  his 
opinion"  of  the  'Avaieivn/iaTa,  or  preparatory  exer- 
cises, which  served  to  warm  and  fit  the  wrestlers 
for  the  more  vehement  ones.  In  some  cases  he 
advises  the  ITaAjJ,  or  common  wrestling,1'  and  the 
'kKpoxeipiri,  or  wrestling  by  the  hands  only,  without 
coming  close,  and  also  the  Kupv/co/iax'tri,  or  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  Corycus,  or  the  hanging  ball  -,"  the 
Xeipovofiiri,  a  sort  of  dexterous  and  regular  motion 
of  the  hands  and  upper  parts  of  the  body,  something 
after  a  military  manner;  the  'A/tfvtfcpnc  or  rolling  in 
sand  ;  and  once**  we  find  mentioned,  with  some  ap- 
probation, the  'Hireipoi  Imroi,  Eoui  Inde/uuti,  by 
which  is  probably  meant  galloping  long  courses 
in  the  open  field. 

As  for  Galen,  he  follows  Hippocrates  in  this  an 
closely  as  in  other  things,  and  declares  his  opinion 
of  the  benefit  of  exercises  in  several  places  -,  hi* 
second  book, "  De  Sanitate  Tuenda,"  is  wholly  upon 
the  use  of  the  strigtt,  or  the  advantage  of  regular 
chafing :  he  has  written  a  little  tract,  lltpl  rot  6ta 
MiKpHc  Zfalpac  Tvpvaaiov,  wherein  he  recommends 
an  exercise,  by  which  the  body  and  mind  are  both 
at  the  same  time  'affected.  In  his  discourse  to 
Thrasybulus,  Tlortpov  laTpudjc  r?  Tvftvaortw  tori  rd 
Tyuivov,  be  inveighs  against  the  athletic  and  other 


1.  (Pint,  De  Leg.,  rili.,  p.  840.— JSIum,  V.  H.,  xi,  ».— Id, 
Hut.  As.,  Ti.,  i.)  —4.  (Plat.,  Protttj,  i  20,  p.  310.  — Luciu,  De 
Conionb.  Hist.,  »  33,  p.  CM.)— 3.  (PUn,  H.  N,  nix,  8.)— 4. 
(PUt,  Protag,  1.  c.)— 5.  (Id.,  Rep.,  iii.,  p.  408.)— 8.  (Id,  Gory, 
♦  2,  p.  4480—7.  (Id,  Rep,  iii,  r.  406.)-8.  (Id,  Phzdr,  p.  3x§.) 
— 0.  (Bell.  Vend, i,  I.)— 10.  (Oral,  ri.)— II.  (Dodwell,  Clue. 
Tour,  ii.,  p.  177. — Cramer's  Adc  Greece,  toI.  ii,  $  13,  p.  430.) 
12.  (Hippocr.,  Epidem,  Ti,  c.  3,  torn,  iii,  p.  590.)— 13.  (Medi- 
cine Gymnastics,  Ac,  Load.,  1718, 8vo.)— 14.  (De  Viet.  Ret.,  ill, 
torn,  i,  p.  7180  —  19.  (DeVict.  Rat,  ii,  p  701.)— 18.  (lb,  p. 
700.)— if.  (lb,  p.  7010—18.  (Ibid.)  — 10.  (Vi«\  Antrum,  •■ 
Meromr,  De  Arte  Ojnin,  p.  123.)— 20.  (lb,  p.  700.1 
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violent  practices  of  the  gymnasium,  but  approves  or 
the  more  moderate  exercises  as  subservient  to  the 
ends  of  a  physician,  and,  consequently,  part  of  that 
art.  The  other  Greek  writers  express  a  similar 
opinion ;  and  the  sense  of  most  of  them  in  this 
matter  is  collected  in  Oribasius's  "  Collecta  Medici- 
naiia."  In  those  remains  which  are  preserved  of 
the  writings  of  Antyllus,  we  read  of  some  sorts  of 
exeicises  that  are  not  mentioned  by  Galen  or  any 
former  author ;  among  the  rest,  the  Crieilasia,  as  the 
translators  by  mistake  call  it,  instead  of  CricoiUuia. 
This,  as  it  had  for  many  ages  been  disused,  Mercu- 
rialis  himself,  who  has  made  the  most  judicious  in- 
quiries into  this  subject,1  does  not  pretend  to  ex- 
plain ;  and  I  believe,  says  Frond,*  though  we  have 
the  description  of  it  set  down  in  Oribasius,'  it  will 
be  hard  to  form  any  idea  of  what  it  was. 

The  ancient  physicians  relied  much  on  exercise 
in  the  cure  of  the  dropsy,4  whereas  we  almost  to- 
tally neglect  it.'  Hippocrates'  prescribes  for  one 
that  has  a  dropsy  TaXaurapiat,  or  fatiguing  exercises, 
and  he  makes  use  of  the  same  word  in  his  Epidem- 
ics, and  almost  always  when  he  speaks  of  the  regi- 
men of  a  dropsical  person,  implying  that,  though  it 
be  a  labour  for  such  people  to  move,  yet  they  must 
undergo  it ;  and  this  is  so  much  the  sense  of  Hip- 
pocrates, that  Spos  has  collected  it  into  one  of  the 
new  Aphorisms  which  be  has  drawn  out  of  bis 
works.  Celsus  says  of  this  case,'  "  Concutiendum 
muita  gestatione  corpus  tst."  The  Romans  placed 
great  reliance  upon  exercise  for  the  cure  of  dis- 
eases ;  and  Asclepiades,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Pompey  the  Great,  brought  this  mode  of  treatment 
into  great  request.  He  called  exercises  Ike  common 
aids  of  physic,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  subject, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Celsus  in  his  chapter  "  De 
Frictione,"*  but  the  book  is  lost.  He  carried  these 
■  otions  so  far,  that  he  invented  the  Lecti  Pensiles,'  or 
hanging  beds,  that  the  sick  might  be  rocked  to  sleep ; 
whiet  took  so  much  at  that  time  that  they  came 
afterward  to  be  made  of  silver,  and  were  a  great 
pa.i  of  the  luxury  of  that  people  ;  he  had  so  many 
particular  ways  to  make  physic  agreeable,  and  was 
so  exquisite  in  the  invention  of  exercises  to  supply 
the  place  of  medicine,  that  perhaps  no  man  in  any 
age  ever  had  the  happiness  to  obtain  so  general  an 
applause  ;  and  Pliny"  says  by  these  means  he  made 
himself  the  delight  of  mankind.  About  his  time  the 
Roman  physicians  sent  their  consumptive  patients 
to  Alexandres,  and  with  very  good  success,  as  we 
find  by  both  the  Plinys ;  this  was  done  partly  for  the 
change  of  air,  but  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  exer- 
cise by  the  motion  of  the  ship  ;  and  therefore  Cel- 
sus says,11  "  Si  vera  Phthisis  est,  opus  est  longa  nav- 
igatione ,-"  and  a  little  after  he  makes  Vehiculum 
and  Natis  to  be  two  of  the  chief  remedies.  As  for 
the  other  more  common  exercises,  they  were  daily 
practised,  as  is  manifest  from  Celsus,  Caelius,  Au- 
relianus,  Theodoras  Priscianus,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Latin  physicians.  And  we  do  not  want  instances 
of  cures  wrought  by  these  means.  Suetonius"  tells 
aa  that  Germanicua  was  cured  of  a"  crurum  gra- 
eilitas,"  as  he  expresses  it  (by  which  he  probably 
moans  an  atrophy),  by  riding ;  and  Plutarch,  in  bis 
life  of  Cicero,  gives  us  an  account  of  his  weakness, 
and  that  he  recovered  his  health  by  travelling,  and 
excessive  diligence  in  rubbing  and  chafing  his  body." 
Pliny1*  tells  as  that  Annaeus  Gallio,  who  bad  been 
consul,  was  cured  of  a  consumption  by  a  sea  voy- 


1.  (Da  Alto  Gymnastics,  4to,  Amstel.,  187*.)—*.  (Hut.  of 
Fkvae,  vol.  i.)— 3.  (Coll.  Medic,  ri.,  JO.)— 4.  (Compare  Hot., 
Ernst.,  !.,  ii., 34 :  "Si  notes  annus, curres  hYdropicus.  )— 5.  ( Al- 
erander  TraUianus,  Do  Medic,  ix.,  I.  p.  H4,  ed.  Basil.) — 6.  (Do 
laterals  ABeot.,  aoet. «,  torn.  ii. ,0.518.)  —  7.  (Da  Medic,  iii., 
tl,  r>.  13*,  ad.  Argent.)- 8.  (De  Medic.ii.,  14,  p. 83. )— 0.  (Pirn., 
II.  N.,  mi,  8.)  — 10.  (Ibid.,  o.  7.)  —  1 1  (Da  Medic,  iii.,  at,  p. 
IS*.)— 1*.  (Calif.,  c. *.)—  13.  (Compare  Cic,  Brat.,  c  91.)— 14. 
<H.  N.  xnL.  S3.) 


age ;  and  Ga'en  gives  us  such  accounts  of  tits  good 
effects  of  particular  exercises,  and  they  were  prac- 
tised so  universally  by  all  classes,  that  it  tannot  be 
supposed  but  they  must  have  been  able  to  produce 
great  and  good  effects.  However,  from  an  attentive 
perusal  of  what  we  find  on  this  subject  in  the  class- 
ical authors,  the  reader  can  hardly  fail  of  being  con- 
vinced that  the  ancients  esteemed  gymnastics  too 
highly,  just  as  the  moderns  too  much  neglect  them ; 
and  that  in  this,  as  in  many  other  matters,  both  in 
medicine  and  in  philosophy,  truth  lies  between  the 
two  pxtrGnscs 

GYMNASTAI.  (Vii.  Gymnasium,  p.  483.) 
GYMNE'SIOI  (yviamowt)  or  GYMNETES  (ye*- 
vijTic)  were  a  class  of  bond-slaves  at  Argos,  whe 
may  be  compared  with  the  Helots  at  Sparta.1  Their 
name  shows  that  they  attended  their  masters  on 
military  service  in  the  capacity  of  light-armed  troops. 
Muller*  remarks  that  it  is  to  these  gymnesii  that  the 
account  of  Herodotus'  refers,  that  6000  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Argos  having  been  slain  in  battle  by  Cleom- 
enes,  king  of  Sparta,*  the  slaves  got  the  govern- 
ment into  their  own  hands,  and  retained  possession 
of  it  until  the  sons  of  those  who  had  fallen  bad 
grown  to  manhood.  Afterward,  when  the  young 
citizens  had  grown  up,  the  slaves  were  compelled 
by  them  to  retire  to  Tiryns,  and  then,  after  a  long 
war,  as  it  appears,  were  either  driven  from  the  ter- 
ritory, or  again  subdued. 

GYMNOPAI'DIA  (yv/tvonaiila),  the  festival  of 
"  naked  youths,"  was  celebrated  at  Sparta  every 
year  in  honour  of  Apollo  Pythaeus,  Artemis,  and 
Leto.  The  statues  of  these  deities  stood  in  a  part 
of  the  Agora  called  xopof,  and  it  was  around  these 
statues  that,  at  the  gymnopaedia,  Spartan  youths 
performed  their  choruses  and  dances  in  honour  ol 
Apollo.'  The  festival  lasted  for  several,  perhaps 
for  ten  days,  and  on  the  last  day  men  also  perform- 
ed choruses  and  dances  in  the  theatre ;  and  during 
these  gymnastic  exhibitions  they  sang  the  songs  of 
Thaletas  and  Alcman,  and  the  paeans  of  Dionyso- 
dotus.  The  leader  of  the  chorus  (n/xxrrdnjf  or  x°- 
ponoioc)  wore  a  kind  of  chaplet,  called  orl+avoi  3v- 
ptariKoi,  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  of  the 
Spartans  at  Thyrea.  This  event  seems  to  have 
been  closely  connected  with  the  gymnopedia,  for 
those  Spartans  who  had  fallen  on  that  occasion 
were  always  praised  in  songs  at  this  festival.'  The 
boys  in  their  dances  performed  such  rhythmical 
movements  as  resembled  the  exercises  of  the  palae- 
stra and  the  pancration,  and  also  imitated  the  wild 
gestures  of  the  worship  of  Dionysus.7  Muller*  sup- 
poses, with  great  probability,  that  the  dances  of  the 
gymnopaedia  partly  consisted  of  mimic  representa- 
tions, as  the  establishment  of  the  dances  and  mu- 
sical entertainments  at  this  festival  was  ascribed  to 
the  musicians,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Thaletas.' 
The  whole  season  of  the  gymnopaedia,  during  which 
Sparta  was  visited  by  great  numbers  of  strangers, 
was  one  of  great  merriment  and  rejoicings,"  and  old 
bachelors  alone  seem  to  have  been  excluded  from 
the  festivities.11  The  introduction  of  the  gymnopae-  - 
dia,  which  subsequently  became  of  such  importance 
as  an  institution  for  gymnastic  and  orchestic  per- 
formances, and  for  the  cultivation  of  the  poetic  and 
musical  arts  at  Sparta,  is  generally  assigned  to  th» 
year  665  B.C." 


1.  (Steph.  Bri.,  «.  t.  X(of .— Pollux,  Onom.,  iii.,  83.)— X.  (Dor., 
iii.,  4,  ♦  *.)— 8.  (si.,  83.)— 4.  (Id-  »».,  148.)— 5.  (Paul.,  iii.,  11. 
t  7.>—t.  (Athen.,  it.,  p.  878.— Pint.,  Agesil.,  ».— Xen.,  Hal1 
len.,  ri.,  4,  ♦  18.—  HesTch.,  Said.,  Etym.  Mag.,  and  Timsros, 
Glossar.,  >.  t.  rWernii/a.)— 7-  (Athen.,  lit.,  p.  831.)— 8.  (Hint, 
of  Or.  Lit.,  i.,  p.  181.)— 8.  (Plot..  De  Mue.,  c.  ».)— 10.  (Xen, 
Memor.,  i.,  t,  ♦  61.— Plot.,  Afresil.,  S9.— Pollux,  Onom.,  it, 
14, 104.) — il.  (Osann,  "De  Calibum  apod  Vetera*  populoa  eon 
ditione  Commentat.,  p.  7,  Ac)— 19.  (Compare  Meursius,  Orches- 
tra, p.  It,  Ac— Creuxer,  Commentat.  Herod  i.,  p.  430.— *W»> 
tor.  Dor.,  ii..  p.  ISO.  Ac)     * 
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HABENjE. 


HALIMUS 


GYNAICON'OMOI  (ywautovopot)  or  GYNAI- 
COCO'SMOI  (yvvaiKOKdo/ioi)  were  magistrates  at 
Athens  who  superintended  the  conduct  of  Atheni- 
an women.1  We  know  little  of  the  duties  of  these 
officers,  and  even  the  time  when  they  were  institu- 
ted is  not  quite  certain.  Bockh*  has  endeavoured 
to  show  that  they  did  not  exist  until  the  time  of 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  whereas,  according  to  others, 
they  were  instituted  by  Solon,  whose  regulations 
concerning  the  female  sex  certainly  rendered  some 
special  officers  necessary  for  their  maintenance.' 
Their  name  is  also  mentioned  by  Aristotle*  as  some- 
thing which  he  supposes  to  be  well  known  to  his 
readers.  These  circumstances  induce  us  to  think 
that  the  yvuvaiKovduot,  as  the  superintendents  of  the 
conduct  of  women,  existed  ever  since  the  time  of 
Solon,  but  that  their  power  was  afterward  extended 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  became  a  kind  of  police 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  excesses  or  inde- 
cencies, whether  committed  by  men  or  by  women. 
(See  the  Fragm.  of  Timocles  and  Menander,  ap. 
Alhen.,  vi,  p.  245,  where  a  taivbc  vopoc  is  mention- 
ed as  the  source  from  which  they  derived  their  in- 
creased power. — Compare  Plut.,  Set.,  81,  in  fin.) 
In  their  first  and  original  capacity,  therefore,  they 
had  to  see  that  the  regulations  concerning  the  con- 
duct of  Athenian  women  were  observed,  and  to  pun- 
ish any  transgressions  of  them  ;•  in  the  latter  ca- 
pacity they  seem  to  have  acted  as  ministers  of  the 
areiopagus,  and,  as  such,  had  to  take  care  that  de- 
cency and  moderation  were  observed  in  private  as 
well  as  in  public.  Hence  they  superintended  even 
the  meetings  of  friends  in  their  private  houses,  e.  g., 
at  weddings  and  on  other  festive  occasions.'  Meet- 
ings of  this  kind  were  not  allowed  to  consist  of  more 
than  thirty  persons,  and  the  ywaiicovopoi  had'the 
right  to  enter  any  house  ana  send  away  all  the 
guests  above  that  number ;  and  that  they  might  be 
able,  previous  to  entering  a  house,  to  form  an  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  persons  assembled  in  it,  the 
cooks  who  were  engaged  for  the  occasion  had  to 
give  in  their  names  to  the  ywatKovoftoi.'1  They  had 
also  to  punish  those  men  who  showed  their  effemi- 
nate character  by  frantic  or  immoderate  wailing  at 
their  own  or  other  persons'  misfortunes.'  The 
number  of  these  officers  is  unknown.  Meier*  thinks 
that  they  were  appointed  by  lot ;  but  Hermann,"  re- 
ferring to  Menander,11  reckons  them  among  those 
officers  who  were  elected. 


H.    Aspirate. 

HABE'N.iE  (i/via)  were,  generally  speaking,  leath- 
ern thongs,  by  means  of  which  things  were  held  and 
managed.  Hence  the  word  was  in  particular  applied, 
1 .  To  the  reins  by  means  of  which  horses  were  guided 
and  managed."  The  habena  were,  as  with  us,  fix- 
ed to  the  bit  or  bridle  (franum).  3.  To  the  thongs 
attached  to  a  lance,  by  which  it  was  held  and  wield- 
ed.1' (Compare  Amentum.)  3.  To  the  thong  which 
was  formed  into  a  sling,  by  means  of  which  stones 
were  thrown.14  (Fid.  Fonda.)  4.  To  thongs  by 
means  of  which  the  sandals  were  fastened  to  the 
feet.1'  From  this  passage  it  is  also  clear  that  the 
Itabene  in  this  case  were  not  always  made  of  leath- 
er, but  of  strings  or  cords,  whence  Gellius  calls 
them  lertttt  habena.     5.  To  the  thongs  formed  into 


I.  (Pollux,  Tiii.,  112.)—  2.  (DePhiloch.,p  240—3.  (Plat.,  So]., 
11.— Compare  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  ii.,  p.  51.)— 4.  (Pollux, 
Onom  ,  ir.,  12,  p.  144.— Id.  ib.,  vi.,  5,  p.  214,  td.  GOMing.)— 5. 
(Harpocrat.,  s.  v.  "On  riAfaf.-Her.ych.,  ».  v.  rUaravoj".)—  6. 
(Philoch.  ap.  Atlim.,  vi.,  p.  245.)— 7.  (Alhcn.,  1.  c.)— 8.  (Plut., 
Lc)— 0.  (Att  Proc,  p.  97.)— 10.  (Polit.  ADtiq.,«  150,  n.5.)— II. 
iHhet.  De  Eno  n,.,  p.  105,  ed.  Hcercn.)— 12.  ( Virg.,  Xu.,  I.,  578. 
— M.  lb.,  xi.,  670,  705.  — H.  ih„  xii„  327.)—  13.  (Lilian,  ri., 
**',•."•  (Lucan,  i.i.,710  —  Val.  Flacc.,  y..  009.)  —  15.  (Aul 
Sell.,  xiii.,  21,  4.;  '/ 
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a  scourge  wiih  which  young  slaves  were  chastised. 
The  commentators  on  this  passage,  indeed,  diffei 
about  the  meaning  of  habens  ;  but  if  we  consider 
the  expressions  of  Ulpian,'  "  impuberes  term  tcrrcn 
tantum  Solent,  et  habena  vcl  ferula  cadi,"  it  is  clear 
that  the  habena  is  the  scourge  itself.' 

*ILEDUS  (*pif)f),  I.  the  Kid.— II.  (Hasli,  Iptfot), 
two  stars  on  the  arm  of  Auriga,  called  the  kids, 
and  regarded  as  indicative  of  stormy  weather. 
They  were  also  called  by  the  singular  term  Capella* 

•HiEMACHATES  (ol/io^an/f),  a  species  of  Ag- 
ate, sprinkled  with  spots  of  jasper,  or  blood-red  chal- 
cedony ;  now  called  Dotted  Agate.   ( Vid.  Achates.) 

•HiEMADORON  (al/iddupov),  a  parasitic  plant 
briefly  noticed  by  Theophrastus.  Stackhouse  haz- 
ards the  conjecture  that  it  was  the  Orobanche,  L.» 

•HiEMATI'TES  (aifiariTtic),  the  well-known 
stone  called  Bloodstone.  It  is  of  a  ferruginous  col- 
our, and  consists  principally  of  oxyde  of  iron.  "The 
Hamatita  of  the  ancients,"  observes  Dr.  Moore, 
"  comprehended,  besides  our  red  kamatiu,  several 
other  oxydes  of  iron,  as  may  be  seen  from  Pliny's 
description  of  five  varieties  of  it,  besides  the  mag- 
net For  magnetic  oxyde  of  iron  was  also  classed 
with  hematite  ;  but  that,  no  doubt,  because  of  the 
appearance  it  exhibited  after  having  been  exposed 
to  a  strong  heat."  From  the  descriptions  given  by 
Theophrastus  and  Pliny,  it  would  appear,  as  re- 
marked by  the  same  writer,  that  compact  and  ocbrey 
red  and  brown  oxydes  of  iron  were  included  under 
hematite.' 

rLERES.    {Vid.  Hcrss.) 

•HAL'CYON  (uTmvuv),  the  Kingfisher,  or  Alee- 
do  Itpida,  L.  "  The  Greek  naturalists,"  observes 
Adams,  "  describe  two  species,  or,  more  properly, 
varieties  of  this  bird.  The  scholiast  on  Theocritus 
derives  the  word  xapa  rot!  tv  &\t  itvnv,  an  etymolo- 
gy which  we  may  with  great  safety  reject.  The 
Kingfisher  builds  its  nests  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
and  does  not  commit  them  to  the  sea,  as  some  of 
the  ancients  represent.  What  they  took  for  the 
nests  of  this  bird  were  the  bones  which  it  had  swal- 
lowed and  vomited  up.  Pliny's  description  of  its 
nest  is  tolerably  accurate.  Aristotle  and  several  of 
the  ancient  poets  represent  the  Kingfisher  as  fre- 
quenting the  seaside,  and  this  is  probably  true  of  it  in 
the  warm  climates,  but  does  not  apply  to  it  in  north- 
ern latitudes.  It  remains  to  be  mentioned,  that  Be- 
loo  hazards  the  very  improbable  conjecture  that  the 
Vocal  Kingfisher  of  Aristotle  was  the  Greater  Reed- 
sparrow  ;  and  that  Aldrovandus  could  never  deter- 
mine satisfactorily  what  bird  was  meant  by  the  Hal- 
cyon of  the  ancients,  although  it  appears  to  me  that 
Aristotle's  description  of  the  uXmiuv  applies  in  the 
main  very  well  to  the  Alcedo  Ispida."'' 

•HALI^E'ETUS  (dXiaieroc),  the  Osprey.  This 
bird  is  the  "  Nisus"  of  Yirgil  and  Ovid.  Natural- 
ists, according  to  Adams,  have  recently  adopted  the 
opinion  that  the  Osprey  is  the  same  as  the  Sea 
Eagle.  Its  scientific  name  is  Pandion  Halimttut, 
Savigny.' 

•HALICAC'ABUM  (tiuKtuuitov),  a  plant,  the 
Winter-cherry,  or  Fhytalit  Alktkengi.  The  berry 
steeped  in  wine  was  employed  as  a  diuretic.  Sib- 
thorp  found  it  growing  on  Parnassus,  and  on  the 
Bithynian  Olympus,  as  well  as  around  Constanti-  / 
nople.' 

•HALIMUS  (uXtfioc ),  a  plant,  a  species  of  Orache, 
the  Atriplex  Halimut,  L. — Td  uXt/ta  are  certain  sa- 
line plants  and  their  fruits,  mentioned  in  the  Sep- 


I.  (Horat.,  Epist.,  ii.,  2,  15.)  —  2.  (Dig.  29,  tit.  5,  a.  33.)  —  t. 
(Compare  Orid,  Hcroid.,  ii.,  81.  —  Virg.,  JEa.,  rii.,  S80.)— 4. 
(Virg.,  Qeorg.,  i.,  205.)— -i.  (Adams,  Append.,  a.  ».) — S.  (Pliiu, 
H.  N.,  xxxri.,  38.— Moore's  Anr .  Mineralogy,  p.  130.)— 7.  (Aria- 
tot.,  H.  A.,  Tiii,  ».— Id.  ib.,  xiii.,  5.  —  Plin.,  II.  N.,  x,  15.— Ad 
ami.  Append;,  a.  t.)  —  8.  (Adams,  Append,,  a  T.  dtrff.)  —  • 
(BiUerbecx,  Flora  Claaaica,  p.  50.) 
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HARMAMAXA. 


HARPAG0. 


taagint  version  of  the  Scriptures.  On  the  other 
hand,  t&  iXtfia  were  certain  herbs,  so  called  because 
used  by  the  Pythagoreans,  who  lived  solely  on  a 
vegetable  diet,  and  hence  were  termed  oi  iXtfiot,  as 
only  eating  in  order  to  assuage  hunger  (i  priv.,  and 
Ziuof,  "hunger"'). 

HAIXCA.    (Vid.  Aloa.) 

HALTE'RES  (dArvptf )  were  certain  masses  of 
stone  or  metal,  which  were  used  in  the  gymnastic 
exercises  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Persons  who 
practised  leaping  frequently  performed  their  exer- 
cises with  halteres  in  both  hands ;  but  they  were 
also  frequently  used  merely  to  exercise  the  body  in 
somewhat  the  same  manner  as  our  dumb-bells.' 
Paosaaias*  speaks  of  certain  statues  of  athletes 


who  were  represented  with  halteres.  They  appear 
to  have  been  made  of  various  forms  and  sizes.  The 
preceding  woodcut  is  taken  from  Tassie,  Catalogue, 
&c.,  pL  46,  No.  7978.* 
HAMA.  (W  Batillo!.) 
HAMAXA.  (Vid.  Harmamaxa,  Plaustrph.) 
HARMA.  (Vid.  Curbus,  Harmamaxa.) 
HARMAMAXA  (dp/idftaia)  is  evidently  com- 
pounded of  tip/to,  a  general  term,  including  not  only 
the  Latin  Curbus,  but  other  descriptions  of  carria- 
ges for  persons ;  and  i/iaga,  which  meant  a  cart, 
having  commonly  four  wheels,  and  used  to  carry 
loads  or  burdens  as  well  as  persons.*  The  harma- 
maxa  was  a  carriage  for  persons,  in  its  construction 
very  similar  to  the  Carpbnxum,  being  covered  over- 
head and  enclosed  with  curtains,*  so  as  to  be  used 
at  night  as  well  as  by  day ;'  but  it  was  in  general 
larger,  often  drawn  by  four  horses,  or  other  suita- 
ble quadrupeds,  and  attired  with  ornaments  more 
splendid,  luxurious,  and  expensive,  and  in  the  Ori- 
ental style."  It  occupied  among  the  Persians'  the 
same  place  which  the  carpeotum  did  among  the 
Romans,  being  used,  especially  upon  state  occa- 
sions, for  the  conveyance  of  women  and  children, 
of  eunuchs,  and  of  the  sons  of  the  king  with  their 
tutors."  Also,  as  persons  might  lie  in  it  at  length, 
and  H  was  made  as  commodious  as  possible,  it  was 
used  by  the  kings  of  Persia,  and  by  men  of  high 
rank  in  travelling  by  night,  or  in  any  other  circum- 
stances when  tbey  wished  to  consult  their  ease  and 
their  pleasure." 

The  body  of  Alexander  the  Great  was  transport- 
ed from  Babylon  to  Alexandrea  in  a  magnificent 
harmamaxa,  the  construction  of  which  occupied 
two  years,  and  the  description  of  which,  with  its 

I.  (Donam.1.  v.,  ed.  4th.)  —  *.  (Martial,  xir-  49.  — Id., 
•U,  lxxU,  «.— Pollux,  iii,  145.— Id.,  t,  84.—"  Gram  una :' 
Jar.,  Yii,  4*1 .  —  Senec,  Ep,  1 5,  58.)  —  3.  (r,  *6,  4  S.— Id.,  T, 
IT,  4  8.— Id.,  ri,  3,  4  4.)  —4.  (Fid.  Mercarialie,  De  Art*  Oym- 
aaabca,  U.,  I*.  —  Beoxer'a  Dallas,  i.,  p.  S77.)— 9.  (II  ex.,  Op.  et 
Dm*,  Ml.— Horn,  11,  xil,  4*0.— Id.  if>,  xxi»,  78*  )-«.  (Diod- 
Sic,  ii,  58.— Chariton,  Y,  *.)— 7.  (Xen,  Cyrop,  ir,  *,  4  15.) 
8.  (Diod.  Sic,  xnl,  35.— Ariatoph,  Achara,  70.)— 9  (Max 
Tyr,  34.)— 10.  (Herod.,  ru,  83.— Id,  ix,  78.— Xon,  Cyrop,  ii, 
1, 4  4  —Id.  ih.,  i»„  1, 4  1,-Id.  ib,  ri,  3,  4  11.— Q.  Cart.,  iii,  3, 
4SB.I— 11.  ClI.rod.,Tii,  41^-Xaau.  Cyrop,  iii-  1.  4  40  > 


paintings  and  ornaments  in  gold,  silver,  and  j'rurp 
employed  the  pen  of  more  than  one  historian.1 

The  harmamaxa  was  occasionally  used  by  the  la- 
dies of  Greece.  A  priestess  of  Diana  is  represent- 
ed as  riding  in  one  which  is  drawn  by  two  white 
cows.' 

HARMOSTj£  (from  ap/t&iu,  to  fit  or  join  togeth- 
er) was  the  name  of  the  governors  whom  the  Lace- 
daemonians, after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  sent  into 
their  subject  or  conquered  towns,  partly  to  keep 
them  in  submission,  and  partly  to  abolish  the  dem- 
ocratical  form  of  government,  and  establish  in  its 
stead  one  similar  to  their  own.'  Although  in  many 
cases  they  were  ostensibly  sent  for  the  purpose  of 
abolishing  the  tyrannical  government  of  a  town, 
and  to  restore  the  people  to  freedom,  yet  they  them- 
selves acted  like  kings  or  tyrants,  whence  Dionys- 
ius*  thinks  that  harmosta  was  merely  another 
name  for  kings.  How  little  sincere  the  Lacedae- 
monians were  in  their  professions  to  restore  their 
subject  towns  to  freedom,  was  manifest  after  the 
peace  of  Antalcidas ;  for,  although  they  had  pledged 
themselves  to  re-establish  free  governments  in  the 
various  towns,  yet  they  left  them  in  the  hands  of 
the  harmosta].*  The  character  of  their  rule  is  suP 
ficiently  described  by  the  word  narixeiv,  which  Isoc- 
rates*  and  Demosthenes7  use  in  speaking  of  the 
harmosta:.'  Even  Xenophon*  could  not  help  cen- 
suring the  Lacedaemonians  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  allowed  their  harmostse  to  govern. 

It  is  uncertain  how  long  the  office  of  an  harraoa- 
tes  lasted ;  but,  considering  that  a  governor  of  the 
same  kind,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians in  Cytbera,  with  the  title  of  Cytherodicea, 
held  his  office  only  for  one  year,"1  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  the  office  of  liarmostes  was  of  the  sarna 
duration. 

•APIurHS  rPA*H  (dpnayvt  ypatf).  This  ac- 
tion seems,  according  to  Lucian,"  to  have  been  ap- 
plicable to  cases  of  open  robbery,  attended  with  vio- 
lence. Under  these  circumstances,  the  offenders 
would  be  included  in  the  class  of  naxoipyoi,  and,  as 
such,  be  tried  before  a  court  under  the  control  and 
management  of  the  Eleven.  With  respect  to  the 
punishment  upon  conviction,  we  have  no  certain  in- 
formation, bat  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
it  was  capital,  as  in  cases  of  burglary  and  stealing 
from  the  person." 

HA'RPAGO  (dptrayr/:  Xvxof.  Kptaypa,  dim.  up* 
uypi(\  a  Grappling-iron,  a  Drag,  a  Flesh-hook." 

The  iron-fingered  flesb-hook  (xpedypa  oidtipoiaK 
rvAof1*)  is  described  by  the  scholiast  on  Aristopha- 
nes" as  "  an  instrument  used  in  cookery,  resembling 
a  hand  with  the  fingers  bent  inward,  used  to  take 
boiled  meat  out  of  the  caldron."  Four  specimens 
of  it,  in  bronze,  are  in  the  British  Museum.  One 
of  them  is  here  represented.  Into  its  hollow  ex- 
tremity a  wooden  handle  was  inserted. 


C3 


A  similar  instrument,  or  even  the  flesh-hook  it- 


1.  (Diod.  8ie,  xriii,  S8-4B.— A  then.,  t.,  40.— .Elian,  V.  H, 
iii,  84.)—*,  (Helwd,  M ti,  iii.,  p.  133,  ad.  Commelini.)—  t. 
(Diod.  Sic,  rir,  10— Xon,  Halloa.,  ir.,  *,  4  ».— Iaoorat,  Paneg;, 
p-  0*. — 8aldaa,  Herych,  a.  t.— Etrraol.  Mag,  a.  t.  'Erfora6V«.> 
-4  (Antiq.  Rom.,  t,  p.  837,  ed.  Sjrlbttrg.)— S.  (Polyli,  ir..  S74 

0.  (1. «.)— 7.  (Do  Conn,  p.  S58.)— 8.  (Compare  Demoeth,  c 
Tiuujcr.,  p.  740.— Plat.,  Noirat.  Amat,  e.  3.)— 9.  (De  Rep.  Lie, 

0  14)- 10.  (Thucyd,  ir,  53.)— II.  (Jud.  Voc,  c.  1, rol.  i,p.  88, 
ml  HeoM*.)— 11  (Xen.,  Mem,  i.,9.*r».) — IS.  (Ex,  xxrii,  3.— 

1  Sair,  ii,  13,  14,  Sept.— Ariatoph,  Veep,  115*.— Anaxippoe, 
A  tarn.,  n,  88.)— 14.  (Braacx.  AbaL,  ii.,  115.)— 18.  (EooiL, 
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•elf,'  was  used  to  draw  up  a  pail,  or  to  recover  any- 
thing which  bad  fallen  into  a  well.* 

In  war,  the  grappling-iron,  thrown  at  an  enemy's 
ship,  seized  the  rigging,  and  was  then  used  to  drag 
the  ship  within  reach,  so  that  it  might  be  easily 
boarded  or  destroyed.'  These  instruments,  aptly 
called  "  iron  hands"  (fcrrea  matuu*),  were  employ- 
ed by  the  consul  Duilius  against  the  Carthaginians,' 
and  were  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Pericles.' 

HARPASTUM  (apnaorov,  from  dpircifu)  was  a 
ball,  used  in  a  game  of  which  we  have  no  accurate 
account ;  but  it  appears,  both  from  the  etymology 
of  the  word  and  the  statement  of  Galen,*  that  a  ball 
was  thrown  among  the  players,  each  of  whom  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  possession  of  it.  Hence  Mar- 
tial* speaks  of  the  harpasta  pulverulcnta.  The  game 
required  a  great  deal  of  bodily  exertion.* 

HARU'SPICES  or  ARU'SPICES  were  sooth- 
sayers or  diviners  who  interpreted  the  will  of  the 
gods.  They  originally  came  to  Rome  from  Etru- 
ria,  whence  haruspices  were  often  sent  for  by  the 
Romans  on  important  occasions."  The  art  of  the 
haruspices  resembled  in  many  respects  that  of  the 
augurs,  but  they  never  acquired  that  political  im- 
portance which  the  latter  possessed,  and  were  re- 
garded rather  as  means  for  ascertaining  the  will  of 
the  gods  than  as  possessing  any  religious  authority. 
They  did  not,  in  fact,  form  any  part  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical polity  of  the  Roman  state  during  the  Repub- 
lic ;  they  are  never  called  sacerdotes ;  they  did  not 
form  a  collegium,  and  had  no  magister  at  their  head. 
The  account  of  Dionysius,11  that  the  haruspices 
were  instituted  by  Romulus,  and  that  one  was  cho- 
sen from  each  tribe,  is  opposed  to  all  the  other  au- 
thorities, and  is  manifestly  incorrect.  In  the  time 
of  the  emperors,  we  read  of  a  collegium  or  ordo  of 
sixty  haruspices ;"  but  the  time  of  its  institution  is 
uncertain.  It  has  been  supposed  that  such  a  colle- 
gium existed  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  since  he  speaks 
of  a  summits  magister ;"  but  by  this  we  are  proba- 
bly to  understand,  not  a  magister  collcgii,  but  merely 
the  most  eminent  of  the  haruspices  at  the  time. 

The  art  of  the  haruspices,  which  was  called  ha- 
ruspicina,  consisted  in  explaining  and  interpreting 
the  will  of  the  gods  from  the  appearance  of  the  en- 
trails (exta)  of  animals  offered  in  sacrifice,  whence 
they  are  sometimes  called  extispiees,  and  their  art 
eztispicium  ;'*  and  also  from  lightning,  earthquakes, 
end  all  extraordinary  phenomena  in  nature,  to  which 
the  general  name  of  portenta  was  given."  Their 
art  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Etruscan 
Tages,"  and  was  contained  in  certain  books  called 
iibri  haruspicini,  fulgurates,  and  tonilruaies." 

This  art  was  considered  by  the  Romans  so  im- 
portant at  one  time,  that  the  senate  decreed  that  a 
certain  number  of  young  Etruscans,  belonging  to  the 
principal  families  of  the  state,  should  always  be  in- 
structed in  it."  Niebuhr  appears  to  be  mistaken 
in  supposing  the  passage  in  Cicero  to  refer  to  the 
children  of  Roman  families."  The  senate  some- 
times consulted  the  haruspices,**  as  did  also  private 
persons."  In  later  times,  however,  their  art  fell 
into  disrepute  among  well-educated  Romans ;  and 
Cicero**  relates  a  saying  of  Cato,  that  he  wondered 


1.  (Ariitoph.,  Eccles.,  094.)— 2.  (Heeycb.,  s.  v.  'AjHraye,  Kpt 
•Vm,  Awrof .)— 3.  ("A(Mra{ :  Atben.,  Ti.,  43.)— 4.  (Q.  Cnrt.,  it.,  9. 
—Dion  Cass.,  xlix.,  3.— Id., n.,  38,34.)— 5.  (Flor.,  ii.,  2.— Front., 
•Irate*.,  ii.,  3,  24.)— 8.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  Tii.,  57.)— 7.  (irepl  lUKpSt 
SAjfjwf,  c.  2.  p.  902,  ed.  Kilhn.1-8.  (IV.,  xix.,  0.)— 9.  (Martial, 
VII.,  liTii.,  4.— Compare  xiv.,  48.— Vid.  Decker's  Gallus.  i„  p. 
178.)— 10.  (Lir..  ixrii.,  37.— Cic,  Cat.,  iii..  8.— Id., Do  DiT.,  n., 
4.)— 11.  (ii.,  22.)— 12.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xi.,  IS.— Orelli,  Inscr.,  i., 

6.  S»9.)— 13.  (De  DiT.,  ii.,  84.)— 14.  (Cic,  De  DiT.,  ii.,  11  — 
uet.,  Ncr.,  5«.)— 15.  (Val.  Max.,  i.,  I,  *  1.)— 18.  (Cic,  De 
Drr.,  ii.,  23.— Festos,  s  t.  Tsjres.)— 17.  (Cic,  De  DiT.,  1.  33 
— Compsre  Macrob.,  Saturn.,  iii.,  7.)— 18.  (Cic,  De  DiT.,  i  ,41  . 
— It.  (See  Orelli,  ad  loc)— 20.  (Cic,  De  DiT.,  i.,  43.— Id.  ib., 
«., *».— I.iT..  xxrii.,  37.)— SI.  (Cic,  De  DiT.,  ii.,89.)— 88  (Cic, 
De  DiT.,  »..  84.) 
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that  one  haruipex  did  not  laugh  when  he  saw  a» 
othei  The  Emperor  Claudius  attempted  to  revive 
the  stuu.v  of  the  art,  which  bad  then  become  neg- 
lected am.  the  senate,  under  his  directions,  passed 
a  decice  that  the  pontifices  should  examine  what 
parts  ol  it  should  be  retained  and  established ;'  but 
we  do  not  know  what  effect  this  decree  produced. 

The  name  of  haruspex  is  sometimes  applied  t« 
any  kind  of  soothsayer  or  prophet  ;*  whence  Juve- 
nal' speaks  of  Armenius  vel  Commagcnus  karusper. 

The  latter  part  of  the  word  haruspex  contains  the 
root  spec;  and  Donatus4  derives  the  former  pert 
from  haruga,  a  victim.* 

(Gottling,  Gesch.  der  Rom.  Staalsv.,  p.  218.— 
Walter,  Gesch.  its  Rom.  Rechts,  p.  184.—  Brissoni- 
us,  De  Formulis,  i.,  29,  &c.) 

HASTA  (iyxoc),  a  Spear.  The  spear  is  defined 
by  Homer,  iopv  ^oXa^ptf,  "a  pole  fitted  with 
bronze,"*  and  66pv  xaXxofapef,  "  a  pole  heavy  with 
bronze.'"  The  bronze,  for  which  iron  was  after- 
ward substituted,  was  indispensable  to  form  the 
point  (aixfOf,  oKuicj ;"  Uyxv  '  acies,  cuspis,  spicu- 
lum")  of  the  spear.  Each  of  these  two  essential 
parts  is  often  put  for  the  whole,  so  that  a  spear  is 
called  idpv  and  dopuriov,  alxi"lt  anQ  ^>YX1-  Even 
the  more  especial  term  utTda,  meaning  an  ash-tree, 
is  used  in  the  same  manner,  because  the  pole  of  the 
spear  was  often  the  stem  of  a  young  ash,  stripped  ol 
its  bark  and  polished.11  In  like  manner,  the  spear 
is  designated  by  the  term  /«i/jaf,"  meaning,  proper- 
ly, the  strong  tall  reed  of  the  south  of  Europe,  which 
served  both  for  spears  and  for  various  other  uses." 

The  bottom  of  the  spear  was  often  enclosed  in  a 
pointed  cap  of  bronze,  called  by  the  Ionic  writers 
travpariip'*  and  oipiaxoc,"  and  in  Attic  or  common 
Greek  oTvpai.1'  By  forcing  this  into  the  ground, 
the  spear  was  fixed  erect."  Many  of  the  lancers 
(Sopvfdpoi,  alx/iofopoi,  Xoy^odopot,  woodcut,  p.  207) 
who  accompanied  the  King  of  Persia  h^ad,  instead 
of  this  spike  at  the  bottom  of  their  spears,  an  apple 
or  a  pomegranate,  either  gilt  or  silvered.1*    With 


1  8,  .9       A        .4- 

this,  or  a  similar  ornament,  the  spear  is  often  twr- 


1.  (Taoit.,  Ann.,  xi.,  15.)  — 2.  (Prop.,  III.,  xiii.,  59.)  — 3.  (n., 
550.)— 4.  (adTer.,Pborm.,  IV.,  it.,  28.)— 5.  (Compare  Feetua, 
s.  T.  Harrign,  and  Varro,  De  Ling.  Let.,  t.,  98,  ed.  Muller.)— «. 
(II.,  Ti.,  3.)— 7.  (Od.,  xi.,  831.) — 8.  (Homer.)— 9.  (Xenopbon.)- 
10.  (Grid,  Met.,  Tiii.,  375.)— II.  (II.,  xix.,  390.— Ib.,  xx.,  877.— 
II..,  xxii.,  328.— Od.,  xxii..  8S9.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xvi.,  84.— Orid, 
Met.,  iii.,  389.)— 12.  (,/Esch.,  Ag.,  65.— Eurip.,  Hoc,  1155. — 
Id.,  Phoon.,  1481.— Brunck,  Anal.,  i.,  191,  888.— Ant  Sid.,  34.) 
—13.  (Hes.,  Sent.,  898.— Schol.  in  loc— Xen.,  De  Re  Eqoeet., 
xii.,  IS.)— 14.  (Horn.,  II.,  x.,  153.— Herod.,  Tii.,  40,  41.— Poljrb, 
Ti..  S3.)— 14.  (U.,  xiii.,  443.— lb.,XTi.,618.— Ib.,  xrii.,  &28.j— 18. 
(Xen.,  Hellen.,  Ti.,  8, 19.— Atben.,  xii.,  8.— vrvpaKlor :  Thucrd. 
ii.,  4.—  Mn.  Tact.,  18.)— 17.  (Virg.,  ^En.,  xii.,  180.V— 18.  (He 
tod.  Athen.,  11.  cc.) 
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fflhiated  both  on  Persian  and  Egyptian  monuments. 
Fig.  1  in  the  preceding  woodcut  shows  the  top  and 
bottom  of  a  spear  which  is  held  by  one  of  the  king's 
guards  in  the  sculptures  at  Pereepolis.1  It  may 
be  compared  with  those  in  the  hand  of  the  Greek 
warrior  at  p,  94,  which  have  the  spike  at  the  bot- 
tom. The  spike  at  the  bottom  of  the  spear  was 
used  in  fighting  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  when 
the  head  was  broken  off.* 

A  well-finished  spear  was  kept  in  a  case  (toparo-. 
tvxti),  which,  on  account  of  its  form,  is  called  by 
Homer  a  pipe  (ovpiyp). 

The  spear  was  used  as  a  weapon  of  attack  in 
three  different  ways:  1.  It  was  thrown  from  cata- 
pults and  other  engines.  (Fiid.  Tobmintok.)  2. 
It  was  thrust  forward  as  a  pike.  In  this  manner 
Achilles  killed  Hector  by  piercing  him  with  his  spear 
through  the  neck.4  The  Eubceans  were  particu- 
larly celebrated  as  pikemen.*  3.  It  was  commonly 
thrown  by  the  hand  ((utovrUmi  /laKpddev')  The 
warrior,  preparing  to  hurl  it,  raised  his  hand  to  his 
Tight  ear.1  (Compare  woodcut,  p.  845.)  He  some- 
times derived  assistance  from  the  use  of  the  Amen- 
tum or  the  Ansa.  He  generally  went  to  the  field 
with  two  spears.'  (Woodcuts,  p.  94,  237,  332.) 
On  approaching  the  enemy,  he  first  threw  either  one 
spear  or  both,  and  then,  on  coming  to  close  quar- 
ters, drew  his  sword*  (pita  conjeccrunt — gladii*  ge- 
H  ret  eaepta  ett1*). 

Under  the  general  terms  hatta  and  fyxot  were  in- 
stated various  kinds  of  missiles,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal were  as  follow : 

Lancea  i^iyxv"),  the  lance,  a  comparatively  slen- 
der spear  commonly  used  by  the  Greeks.  Ipnicra- 
les,  who  doubled  the  length  of  the  sword  (vid.  Gla- 
mos),  also  added  greatly  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
lance."  This  weapon  was  used  by  the  Grecian 
horsemen ;"  and  by  means  of  an  appendage  te  it, 
which  is  supposed  by  Stuart14  (woodcut,  fig.  2)  to 
be  exhibited  on  the  shafts  of  three  spears  in  an  an- 
cient bas-relief,  they  mounted  their  horses  with 
E eater  facility.1*  The  lance,  on  account  of  its 
igth  and  its  lightness,  was  carried  by  huntsmen.14 

Pilum  (vooof),  the  javelin,  much  thicker  and 
stronger  than  the  Grecian  lance,"  as  may  be  seen 
on  comparing  the  woodcuts  at  p.  94  and  96.  Its 
shaft,  often  made  of  cornel,1*  was  partly  square,  and 
H  feet  long."  The  head,  nine  inches  long,  was  of 
iron,  and  is  therefore  now  found  only  in  the  state 
described  by  Virgil,  "  txtta.  teabra  robigiiu  jnla."M 
It  was  used  either  to  throw  or  to  thrust  with  ;  it 
was  peculiar  to  the  Romans,  and  gave  the  name  of 
stfaa  (p.  108)  to  the  division  of  the  army  by  which 
it  was  adopted*1  (pilatum  agmen").  When  Marins 
fought  against  the  Cimbri,  he  ordered  that,  of  tbe 
two  nails  or  pins  (ntp6vai)  by  which  the  bead  was 
fastened  to  the  staff,  one  should  be  of  iron  and  the 
other  of  wood.  The  consequence  was,  that  when 
the  pilum  struck  the  shields  of  the  enemy,  the  tre- 
nail gave  way,  and  the  shaft  was  turned  on  one 
side,  so  that  the  spear  could  not  be  sent  back 
again.** 

While  the  heavy-armed  Roman  soldiers  bore  the 
long  lance  and  the  thick  and  ponderous  javelin,  the 

1.  (Sir  R.  K.  Fortert  Tnreb,  toL  i.,  p.  Ml.)— ».  fPoljb.,  ri., 
SS.>— 3.  (n.,  xix,  387.)— 4.  (1L,  nil.,  MS.)— J.  (Bom.,  U.,  ii., 
S43.— 8tr»bo,  x..  1,  IS,  IS.)-  8.  (Anion,  T«ct.)— 7.  (Oriil,  Mot., 
ii,  111.)— 8.  (Bom,  h..  iii,  18.— Id.  ib.,  x,  76.— Id.  ib.,  iii, 
SM.— Pirnt,  Pyth,  ir.,  139.— Polyb,  »i.,Sl.)— 8.  (Horn.,  IL,  iii., 
MO.— Id.  ib.,  xrii,  MO.— Id.  ib.,  xx,  S73-S84.— Theocrit,  Idyll., 
szii.,  187-101.)— 10.  (Lit.,  xxriii.,  1.)— II.  (Fount,  «.  t.  Lu- 
•ee.)— IX.  (Diod.Sic,XT,44.— Nep,xi,  1,1.)— 13.  (Polyb.,  Ti, 
t».>— 14.  (Ant. of  Athena,  V,  Hi.,  p.  47.)— IS.  (Xon.,Do  ReEq, 
Yll,  xii.)— 10.  (Apul,  Mot.,  Tih\)— 17.  (Flor,  ii.,  7.)— 18.  (Virg, 
Mm-,  ix,  608.— OrM,  Met,  Tiii,  408  )— 19.  (Vent,  ii.,  15.)— 
SO.  (Georr,  t».,  495.)— 41.  (Stmfao,  L  e.)— St.  (Virr,  Jin.,  xii., 
Ml,  110 :  t»,  004.  —  Soma*  in  loo.— Bar.,  Sot.,  It,  i.,  It,— 
Con),  B  0,l,S4.)-*S.  (Pint,  Mejrine.) 
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light-armed  uses  smallei  missiles,  which,  though  a! 
different  kinds,  were  included  under  the  general 
term  huut  velitaru.'  From  ypoo-for,  the  corre- 
sponding Greek  term,*  the  velitat,  or  light-armed, 
are  called  by  Polybius  ypoojoftaxoi.'  According  to 
his  description,  the  y/xxrdor  was  a  dart,  with  a  shaft 
about  three  feet  long  and  an  inch  in  thickness :  the 
iron  head  was  a  span  long,  and  so  thin  and  acumi- 
nated as  to  be  bent  by  striking  against  anything, 
and  thus  rendered  unfit  to  be  sent  back  against  the 
enemy.  Fig.  3  in  the  preceding  woodcut  shows 
one  which  was  found,  with  nearly  four  hundted 
others,  in  a  Roman  intrenchment  at  Moon  Hill,  in 
Gloucestershire.4 

The  light  infantry  of  the  Roman  army  used  a 
similar  weapon,  called  a  rpit  {vent,*  terutum*  oav~ 
v(ov').  It  was  adopted  by  them  from  the  Samm- 
ies' and  the  Volsci.'  Its  shaft  was  3}  feet  long, 
its  point  five  inches.1*  Fig.  4,  in  thf  preceding 
woodcut,  represents  the  head  of  a  dart  in  the  Royal 
Collection  at  Naples ;  it  may  be  taken  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  verutum,  and  may  be  contrasted  with 
fig.  5,  which  is  the  head  of  a  lance  in  the  same  col- 
lection. The  Romans  adopted,  in  like  manner,  the 
G.isuif,  which  was  properly  a  Celtic  weapon  j"  it 
was  given  as  a  reward  to  any  soldier  who  wound- 
ed an  enemy.1*  Spartu  is  evidently  the  same  word 
with  the  English  tpar  and  rpear.  It  was  the  rudest 
missile  of  the  whole  class,  and  only  used  when  bet- 
ter could  not  be  obtained.1' 

Besides  the  terms  jaculum  and  tpieulum  (oxuv, 
cu6vTun>),  ■which  probably  denoted  darts  resembling 
in  form  ti*  lance  and  javelin,  but  much  smaller, 
adapted,  consequently,  to  the  light-armed  (jaeulato- 
re»),  and  used  in  hunting  as  well  as  in  battle,14  we 
find  in  classical  authors  the  names  of  various  other 
spears,  which  were  characteristic  of  particular  na- 
tions'. Thus  Servius  states1*  that,  as  the  pilum 
was  proper  to  the  Romans,  and  the  garum  to  the 
Gauls,  so  the  tarixta  was  the  spear  peculiar  to  the 
Macedonians.  This  was  used  both  to  throw  and 
as  a  pike.14  It  exceeded  in  length  all  other  missiles. 
(See  p.  101.)  It  was  made  of  cornel,  the  tall,  dense 
stem  of  which  also  served  to  make  spears  of  other 
kinds.17  The  Thracian  rompkea,  which  bad  a  very 
long  point,  like  the  blade  of  a  sword"  (ruraoia,1*  fn/t- 
«<ua*°),  was  probably  not  unlike  the  sarissa,  since 
Livy  asserts'1  that,  in  a  country  partly  covered  with 
wood,  the  Macedonian  phalanx  was  ineffective  on 
account  of  their  prolong**  haiue,  and  that  the  rom- 
phsja  of  the  Thracians  was  a  hinderance  for  tbe  same 
reason.  With  these  weapons  we  may  also  class 
the  IUyrian  tibina,  which  resembled  a  hunting-pole" 
(«tioii*»). 

The  iron  head  of  the  German  spear,  called  fra- 
nea,  was  short  and  narrow,  but  very  sharp.  The 
Germans  used  it  with  great  effect  either  as  a  lance 
or  a  pike :  they  gave  to  each  youth  a  framea  and  a 
shield  on  coming  of  age.*4  The  Falaric*  or  Pkala- 
rica  was  the  spear  of  the  Saguntines,  and  was  im- 
pelled by  the  aid  of  twisted  ropes :  it  was  large  and 
ponderous,  having  a  head  of  iron  a  cubit  in  length, 
and  a  ball  of  lead  at  its  other  end  ;  it  sometimes 


1.  (Lit.,  xxxrlii,  SO.— Plin,  B.  N,  xxriii.,  «.)—*.  (Polyb,  i, 
40.— Strxbo,  ir,  4. 3.)— 3.  (Ti,  19,  SO.)— 4.  (Skolton'o  Engmno' 
niottretioM,  toI.  l,  pi.  430—9.  (Lit,  xxi.,  55.) — 8.  (Lit,  1.  e  ) 
—7.  (Diod.  8io,  xit,  57.—  Feetue,  ■.  t.  Sunniteo.)  —  8.  (Vux 
jEo,  to,  805.)— ».  (Georr,  ii,  168.)— 10.  ( Veget, ii,  IS.) — II 
(Lit,  xxriii,  45.)  —  IS.  (Polyli,  Ti,  37.)  — 13.  (Virr,  Xm,  xi, 
684.— Sott.  in  toe.— Nepoe,  XT,  »,  I.  —  SeJltnt,  Cot.,  56.— AnL 
GolL,  x,  S5.)— 14.  (Thocyd,  ii,  4.— Vug.,  jEn,  ix,  5J.-g.rr 
in  loc — Orid,  Met,  Tiii,  411.— Cie.  od  Fun,  T,  12.— Flor,  li, 
7.— ApoL,  Met,  viit.) — 15.  (in  jEn,  Tii,  664.)— 16.  (Strob,  L  c) 
—17.  (Theophroet..  B.  P..  iii..  IS.  S.— o«oti»a :  Anion,  Toot.— 
nwWhn:  Xen,  Do  Re  Eqneot,  xii,  IS.)— 18.  (Vol.  Flecc,  Ti, 
ST)— 1».  (GelL,  1.O-S0.  (Apoc,  i,  16.)— SI.  (xxxi,  19.)— St. 
(Footno,  o.  t.  ciStrm.— Polyb,  Ti,  SI.)  —S3.  (AuL  GolL,  1.  o. 
— AntSid,  13.)- S4.  (Tncit,  Germ.. *  13, 18  H.— Jc  r,  xiii , 
T*) 
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tamed  flaming  pitch  and  tow.1  The  matara  and 
tragula  were  cliiefly  used  in  Gaul  and  Spain :  the 
Jragula  was  probably  barbed,  as  it  required  to  be 
cut  out  of  the  wound.'  The  .A  cms  and  Cateia 
were  much  smaller  missiles. 

Among  the  decorations  which  the  Roman  gener- 
als bestowed  on  their  soldiers,  more  especially  for 
saving  the  life  of  a  fellow-citizen,  was  a  spear  with- 
out a  head,  called  Aorta  pura.'  The  gift  of  it  is 
sometimes  recorded  in  funeral  inscriptions. 

The  celibarit  kasta,*  having  been  fixed  into  the 
tody  of  a  gladiator  lying  dead  on  the  arena,  was 
used  at  marriages  to  part  the  hair  of  the  bride.' 

A  spear  was  erected  at  auctions  (vid.  Aucno), 
and  when  tenders  were  received  for  public  offices 
(loealionet).  It  served  both  to  announce,  by  a  con- 
ventional sign  conspicuous  at  a  distance,  that  a 
sale  was  going  on,  and  to  show  that  it  was  conduct- 
ed under  the  authority  of  the  public  functionaries.' 
Hence  an  auction  was  called  hatta,  and  an  auction- 
room  hattarium.1  It  was  also  the  practice  to  set 
up  a  spear  in  the  court  of  the  Cemtoiiviri. 

The  throwing  of  spears  was  one  of  the  gymnastic 
exercises  of  the  Romans.* 

HASTATI.    (Vid.  Abmy,  Roman,  p.  103.) 

HECATOMBJEON.    (Vid.  Calbndab,  Gbeek.) 

HECATOMBAIA.     (Fid.  Hebjba.) 

HECTICI  ('Ekt-uum'),  another  name  for  the  medi- 
cal sect  of  the  Episynthetici,  as  we  learn  from  Ga- 
len,' who  says  that  "  Agethinus  the  Lacedemonian 
was  the  founder  of  a  sect  which  he  named  'Enow- 
BeriKTi,  and  which  some  called  'E*A«T«r/,  and  oth- 
ers 'EnruoJ."  For  their  opinions  (as  far  as  they  are 
blown),  vid.  Episynthetici. 

•HED'ERA  (Ktaaat  or  kittoc),  the  Ivy,  Hedera 
helix.  The  ivy,  as  Fee  remarks,  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  plants  of  antiquity,  since,  independently  of 
the  descriptions  given  of  it  by  ancient  poets  and 
botanists,  we  see  it  sculptured  on  various  monu- 
ments of  former  days.  Theophrastus,"  and,  after 
him,  Dioscorides"  and  Pliny,"  have  distinguished 
three  kinds  of  ivy,  subdivided  into  several  species. 
These  three  kinds,  however,  are  now  looked  upon 
as  mere  varieties,  and  we  may  be  said  to  know  at 
'.he  present  day  but  a  single  species  of  Hedera, 
which  modern  botanical  writers  have  designated  by 
the  epithet  of  Helix  (IXif).  Among  the  varieties  of 
chis  species  may  be  mentioned  the  Hedera  corymbota 
of  modern  botanists,  the  same  with  the  H.  arborea 
if  the  botanical  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is 
he  kind  beautifully  described  in  the  Cutex  of  Vir- 
iril,  and  alluded  to  also  in  the  3d  Eclogue,  and  in 
'.he  Georgics  of  the  same  poet.  The  Hedera  nigra 
of  the  7th  and  8th  Eclogues  is  that  which  the  an- 
cients consecrated  to  Bacchus,  and  called,  from  him, 
Dionytia.  It  is  the  Hedera  poetic*  of  Bauhin,  and 
terved,  when  interlaced  with  the  laurel,  as  a  crown 
for  warriors,  poets,  &c.  The  epithet  nigra,  given 
by  Virgil  to  the  Hedera  helix,  applies  to  its  dark- 
nued  berries  and  the  sombre  colour  of  its  foliage. 
By  the  epithet  pallem,  on  the  other  hand,  he  intends 
to  indicate  the  flowers,  as  well  as  the  eorymbi  before 
the  fruit  is  matured."  The  following  remarks  of 
Martyn"  are  worthy  of  perusal:  "Many  sorts  of  ivy 
are  mentioned  by  the  ancients,  most  of  which  seem 
to  be  rather  varieties  than  distinct  species.    Theo- 


1.  (Lit.,  xxi.,  8.— Id.,  zxzIt.,  18.— Vinr.,  Xn.,  ix.,  70S.— La- 
can,  vU  !«.— Sil.  Ittl.,  i.  Ml.— Aal.  0*11.,  1.  c— laid.,  Orig., 
xriii.,  7.— Grac  Falieo.,  Cynag.,  843.)— 8.  (Plants  Cee.,  ii.,  4, 
18  —Id.,  Kpid.,  t.,  3,  IS.— Id.,  PHUd.,  i.,  4,  34.— Cm.,  B.  G.,  i., 
».— Ii  ih,  t_  3S.— Gull.,  1.  c.)— 3.  (Virg.,  Xa.,  ri.,  780.— 
Ban.  in  lac. — Peatm,  i.  r.  Haeta.— Snaton.,  Claud.,  38. — Tacit., 
Ann.,  iii.,  31.)— 4  (Peatne,  a.  t.)— S.  (Orid,  Faat.,  ii.,  580.)— 8. 
(Cit,  Off.,  ii.,  8  —  Nepoe,  Attio.,  6.— Featua.  a.  t.  Haeta.)— 7. 
tTertnU.,  Apol.,  13.)— 8.  (Plant,  Baca.,  iii.,  I,  34.— Id.,  Moat, 
1.,  %  73.)— 4.  (Dannie.  Mad.,  e.  14,  torn.  18,  p.  3S3,  ad.  Kana.) 
-10.  (ii.,  310.)— 11.  (H.  P.,  Hi.,  18.)— 18.  (H.N.,  iri.,  34.)— 13. 
(Fee,  Flore  da  Virg. ,  p.  lxij.,  <ke.)— 14.  (ad  Virn\.  Ecl«.,  Hi.,  39.) 
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phrastus  says  the  three  principal  sorts  am  the  white, 
the  black,  and  that  which  is  called  helix.  The  black 
is  our  common  ivy,  and  the  helix  seems  to  be  only 
the  same  plant  before  it  has  arrived  at  the  perfec- 
tion of  bearing  fruit.  For  at  first  the  leaves  are 
angular,  and  the  whole  plant  clings  cjosely  to  the 
wall  or  tree  that  supports  it :  but  when  it  comes  to 
flower,  a  new  shoot  is  detached  from  the  support, 
bearing  roundish  leaves  without  angles.  That  the 
helix  is  the  ivy  in  its  barren  state  is  plain  from  the 
account  which  Theophrastus  gives  of  it.  He  say* 
the  leaves  are  angular,  and  more  neat  than  those 
of  ivy,  which  has  them  more  round  and  simple.  He 
adds  also  that  it  is  barren.  As  for  the  white  ivy,  ii 
seems  to  be  unknown  to  ns.  Some,  indeed,  ima- 
gine it  to  be  that  variety  of  which  the  leaves  art 
variegated  with  white.  But  Theophrastus  express- 
ly mentions  the  whiteness  of  the  fruit ;  for  he  says 
some  have  only  the  fruit  white,  and  others  the  leaves 
also.  Dioscorides  also  mentions  three  principal 
sorts  of  ivy,  the  white,  the  black,  and  the  helix. 
The  white  bears  a  white  fruit ;  the  black  has  either 
a  Mack  or  saffron-coloured  fruit;  this  kind  they 
called  also  Dionytia;  the  helix  bears  no  fruit  at  alC 
but  has  white  twigs,  and  small,  angular,  reddish 
leaves.  Pliny  has  confounded  the  ivy  with  the  cit- 
tut,  being  deceived  by  the  similarity  between  xtaodr 
(or  xtTTof)  and  tiorot.  The  flower  of  the  cistus 
does,  indeed,  bear  a  resemblance  to  that  of  the  wild 
rose,  as  Pliny  remarks,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  any  snch  similitude  in  the  ivy." 

HEDNA  (ISva).    ( Vid.  Dos,  Gbbbx.) 

•HEDYOSMUS  (^tWooywr),  Garden-mint,  or  Men. 
tha  saliva.  The  ijSiooftoc  ayptoc  of  Dioscorides  and 
others  is  the  Mentha  gentilit ;  the  rrfvoouof  Ijuepof, 
the  Mentha  crirpa.  The  KaXa/uvOn  tripa  is  th« 
M.  tylvettrit.1 

•HEDYS'ARUM  (rrfvoapav),  a  leguminous  plant. 
CoroniUa  teatridica.  It  was  also  called  by  the  an 
cient  writers  iteXtKivoc,  which  name,  as  well  at 
teatridica,  refers  to  the  axe-formed  shape  of  it* 
seeds.  The  modern  Greek  name  is  nixpoXMi. 
"  Matthiolus,"  observes  Adams,  "  holds  that  the 
Hedysarum  is  either  the  CoroniUa  teatridica  or  the 
Attragalut  hamotut.  Clusius  brought  into  view  the 
CoroniUa  taria  and  the  Bitterula  ptlccinut.  Stack- 
house  makes  the  mXcidvoc  of  Theophrastus,  which 
is  identical  with  the  i/ivaapov,  to  be  the  CoronUU 
teatridica,  and  in  this  opinion  he  has  the  support 
of  Sibthorp.  Schneider,  however,  is  by  no  means 
satisfied  that  either  the  CoroniUa  or  the  Bitterula 
answers  to  the  description  of  Diosoorides."* 

•HTEMON'IA  AIKASTHP'IOT(*y»/ioviad«oar»- 
piov).    (Vid.  Eisaooobis.) 

•EUTMOT  rPA+H  (elpritoi  ypacxj).  This  was 
an  action  for  false  imprisonment  of  a  free  citizen 
or  stranger,  and  keeping  such  person  in  private  cus- 
tody. There  are  no  orations  upon  this  subject  ex- 
tant, nor,  indeed,  any  direct  allusions  to  it  by  name ; 
but  it  is  hinted  at  as  a  remedy  that  might  have  been 
adopted  by  Agatharchus,  the  painter,  for  the  re- 
straint put  upon  his  personal  liberty  by  Alcibiades ;' 
and  in  a  passage  of  Dinarchus,4  where  a  miller  is 
mentioned  to  have  incurred  capital  punishment  for 
a  like  offence.  The  thesmothetae  probably  presided 
in  the  court  before  which  offenders  of  this  kind 
were  brought  to  trial.' 

•HELENIUM  («Ufv«w),  a  plant.  Scabwort  or  Ele 
campane,  Inula  Helenium,  L  "Helenium,"  says  Lis- 
ter, "Inula  Campana  Ilalit  dictum."  "  It  is  proba- 
ble," remarks  woodville,  "  that  the  Elecampane  is 
the  Helenium  foliit  verbasci  of  Dioscorides,  and  tha 
Inula  of  Pliny."    Sprengel  and  Dierbach  also  agree 


1.  (Thaophraat.,  H.  P.,  rii.,  7.— Dioaenr.,  iii.,  38.)— S.  (Dioa 
ear.,  iii.,  136.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  ».)— J.  (Andoo.,  e.  Alcib-  p 
1  If.)- 4.  (e.  I  em.,  17.)— 8.  (Meier,  Att.  Proa,  333.) 
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in  referring  it  to  the  Inula  Helenium,  L.  The  other 
species  described  by  Diosoorides  is  referrud  by  Ban- 
bin  and  Sprengel  to  the  Teucrium  marum.1 

HELE'POLIS  (IteiroXic ).  When  Demetrius  Po- 
Uorcetes  besieged  Salamis,  in  Cyprus,  he  caused  a 
machine  to  be  constructed  which  he  called  "  the  ta- 
ker of  cities."  Its  form  was  that  of  a  square  tow- 
er, each  side  being  90  cubits  high  and  46  wide.  It 
rested  on  four  wheels,  each  eight  cubits  high.  It 
was  divided  into  nine  stories,  the  lower  of  which 
contained  machines  for  throwing  great  stones,  the 
middle  large  catapults  for  throwing  spears,  and  the 
highest  other  machines  for  throwing  smaller  stones, 
together  with  smaller  catapults.  It  was  manned 
with  200  soldiers,  besides  those  who  moved  it  by 
pushing  the  parallel  beams  at  the  bottom.' 

At  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  306  B.C.,  Demetrius  em- 
ployed a  helepolis  of  still  greater  dimensions  and 
more  complicated  construction.  Besides  wheels,  it 
bad  castors  (uvrior/wTrra),  so  as  to  admit  of  being 
moved  laterally  as  well  as  directly.  Its  form  was 
lyraraidal.  The  three  sides  which  were  exposed 
to  attack  were  rendered  fireproof  by  being  covered 
with  iron  plates.  In  front,  each  story  had  port- 
holes, which  were  adapted  to  the  several  kinds  of 
nissiles,  and  were  furnished  with  shutters  that 
;ould  be  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure,  and  were 
made  of  skins  stuffed  with  wool.  Each  story  had 
two  broad  flights  of  steps,  one  for  ascending,  the 
alter  for  descending.'  This  helepolis  was  con- 
structed by  Epimachus  the  Athenian  ;  and  a  much 
»teemed  description  of  it  was  written  by  Dioclides 
>f  Abdera.*  It  was,  no  doubt,  the  greatest  and  most 
remarkable  engine  of  the  kind  that  was  ever  erect- 
ed. In  subsequent  ages  we  find  the  name  of  "  hele- 
polis" applied  to  moving  towers  which  carried  bat- 
tering-rams, as  welfas  machines  for  throwing  spears 
and  stones.*  Towers  of  this  description  were  used 
to  destroy  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  when  it  was  taken 
by  the  Romans.'    (Vid.  Aries,  Tokmentom.) 

HELLEA.    (Vid.  Dicastekion.) 

HELIOCAMI-NUS.    (Vid.  House.) 

•HELIOTROP1UM  {r/Tuorpimov),  I.  a  plant,  the 
Heliotrope,  or  Great  Turnsole,  Heliotropium  Euro- 
paum,  L.  This  is  the  species  called  fitya  by  Dios- 
corides.  Sprengel  joins  Lobelius  and  Gesner  in  re- 
ferring the  other  species,  or  yXioTpoictov  (uxpov,  to 
the  Croion  tinctoriue.1 

II.  A  precious  stone,  the  Heliotrope  of  Jameson. 
It  is  a  sub-species  of  Jasper.' 

•HELIX.      (FiiHEDEEA.) 

HELLANO'DICE  CEMmvoSUcu),  the  judges  in 
the  Olympic  games,  of  whom  an  account  is  given 
under  Olympic  Games.  The  same  name  was  also 
given  to  the  judges,  or  court-martial  in  the  Lacedae- 
monian army ;'  and  they  were  probably  first  called 
by  this  name  when  Sparta  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Greek  confederacy. 

•HELLEB'ORUS  (.iXXi6opoc),  Hellebore,  a  cele- 
brated remedy  among  the  ancients  for  the  cure  of 
insanity.  Two  kinds  are  spoken  of,  namely,  the 
white  and  the  black  (fcftcor  and  ulXac),  but  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  plant  itself  much  discussion  has 
arisen.  "  Modern  authorities  on  Botany,"  observes 
Adams,  "differ  widely  in  opinion  respecting  the 
white  Hellebore  of  the  ancients.  Sibthorp  most 
unaccountably  decides  it  to  have  been  the  Digitalit 
ferrugine*.  Schulze,  who  is  too  prone  to  skeptical 
doubts  on  botanical  questions,  expresses  himself 


I.  (ThMfktHL,  H.  P.,  Ti.,  11.— Dioeeor.,  i..  37,  28.— Adama, 
lopeod.,  a.  T.>— at  (Mod.  Sic.,  xx.,  48.)— 3.  (Diod.  Sic,  ix.,  01. 
— ComparaTttrav.E^z*.)— 4.  <  Athen..  t.,  40.)— 6.  (A mm.  Mar- 
selL,  ixjrt— AgelMeli  i,  18,  p.  30,  «L  Ven>— Niort.  Chonn.,  Jo. 
Coeuenua,  P7T4,  B.)-4.  (Joe.,  B.  J.,  ii.,  19,  4  9.— Id.  ».,  iii.,  8, 
I  3.)— 7.  (Diowor.,  iv,  ISO,  It).— Paul.  -Sgin.,  vii.,  3.— Adama, 
Append.,  •■  r.)— 8.  (Adama,  Appand  ,  f  ».)—»•  (Xen.,  Rap  Lao., 
(ill.,  II.) 


with  great  hesitation  regarding  it,  but,  upon  toe 
whole,  inclines  to  the  Adorn*  vernalis.  Woodville 
and  Dierbach  are  quite  undecided.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mattbiolus,  Dodonaeus,  Bauhin,  Hill,  and 
Stackhouse,  find  no  difficulty  in  recognising  it  as 
the  Veratrum  album,  L.  Geoffroy  also,  no  mean 
authority  on  these  subjects,  maintains  that  the  de- 
scription of  Diosoorides  agrees  very  well  with  the 
characters  of  the  white  Hellebore.  And  from  the 
similarity  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  adminis- 
tering of  the  i.  Xsvkoc,  as  described  by  the  ancient 
writers  on  Toxicology,  to  the  known  effects  of  the 
Veratrum  album,  I  had  no  hesitation,  some  time  ago, 
in  recognising  their  identity ;  and  it  now  gives  me 
pleasure  to  discover  that  Sprengel,  in  his  Annota- 
tions on  Diosoorides,  comes  to  the  same  conclusion. 
I  had  called  the  attention  ol  the  profession  to  Ibis 
fact  in  the  London  Medical  and  Phytical  Journal, 
July,  1828 ;  about  eighteen  months  afterward,  the 
Savadilla  veratrum,  a  Mexican  species  of  Hellebore, 
was  much  cried  up  in  this  case. — The  iWetopoc  ui\- 
at,  or  Black  Hellebore,  is  marked  as  being  the  H. 
Orientalu,  Lam.  Is  it  not  a  variety  of  the  Hellebo- 
rus  niger,  L.  1  This  plant  is  the  Christmas  Rose 
of  this  country."1 

*HELLEBORI'NE  (iXXtoopivii),  a  plant,  which 
Sprengel  suggests  is  the  Helltborut  fatidut ;  Stack- 
house,  the  Serapiat  HtlUborine.  "The  latter,"  re- 
marks Adams,  "  is  the  same,  I  suppose,  as  the  Epi 
pactut  enttfolia  of  Hooker."* 

HELLENOTA'MLE  ('EXXjivorauiai),  or  treasu- 
rers of  the  Greeks,  were  magistrates  appointed  by 
the  Athenians  to  receive  the  contributions  of  the 
allied  states.  They  were  first  appointed  B.C.  477, 
when  Athens,  in  consequence  of  the  conduct  of 
Pausanias,  had  obtained  the  command  of  the  allied 
states.  The  money  paid  by  the  different  states, 
which  was  originally  fixed  at  460  talents,  was  de- 
posited in  Delos,  which  was  the  place  of  meeting 
for  the  discussion  of  all  common  interests;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  hellenotamiae  not 
only  received,  but  were  also  the  guardians  of  these 
moneys,  which  are  called  by  Xenophon'  'EXXipiora- 
uia.*  The  office  was  retained  after  the  treasury 
was  transferred  to  Athens  on  the  proposal  of  the 
Samians,*  but  was,  of  course,  abolished  on  the  con- 
quest of  Athens  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  hel- 
lenotamiae  were  not  reappointed  after  the  restora- 
tion of  the  democracy,  for  which  reason  the  gram- 
marians afford  us  little  information  respecting  their 
duties.  Bockh,  however,  concludes  from  inscrip- 
tions that  they  were  probably  ten  in  number,  chosen 
by  lot,  like  the  treasurers  of  the  gods,  out  of  the 
Pentacosiomedimni,  and  that  they  did  not  enter 
upon  their  office  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but 
after  the  Panathenaea  and  the  first  Prytaneia.  With 
regard  to  their  duties,  Bockh  supposes  that  they  re- 
mained treasurers  of  the  moneys  collected  from  the 
allies,  and  that  payments  for  certain  objects  were 
assigned  to  them.  In  the  first  place,  they  would, 
of  course,  pay  the  expenses  of  wars  in  the  common 
cause,  as  the  contributions  were  originally  designed 
for  that  purpose ;  but  as  the  Athenians,  in  course 
of  time,  considered  the  money  as  their  own  proper- 
ty, the  Hellenotamiae  had  to  pay  the  Theorica  and 
military  expenses  not  connected  with  wars  on  be- 
half of  the  common  cause.' 

HELLOTIA.    (Vid,  Ellotia.) 

•HELMINS  (eXfuv;)  This  term,  standing  alone, 
is  applied  to  intestinal  worms  in  general.    The  IX- 


1.  (Thaophreat.,  II.  P.,  ix.,  ll.~Nicand.,  Alex,  483.— Dior- 
cor.,  iTy  ISO,  191.— Paol.  -Sgin.,  rii.,  3.— Adama,  Append,  a.  t.) 
—1.  (Theophraet.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  II.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  v.) — 3 
(De  Vectig.,  T,  5.)— 4.  (Thocrd.,  i.,  96.— Plot.,  Ariat.,  34.— An 
doo.,  De  Pace,  p.  107.)— «.  (Plot.,  Ariatid.,  33.— Diod.  Sic.,  xh., 
38.)— «.  (Bockh,  Corp.  loacript.,  No.  147.— Id.,  Pool.  Bcoa  oi 
Athena  i.,  p.  336.) 
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*uk  rXartia  is  the  Tania  lata.  Theopfarastus  says 
it  is  congenital  in  some  countries,  as  Egypt  The 
medical  authorities  describe  the  Dracunculus,  or 
Guinea-worm,  which  the  Greeks  call  dpanovriov, 
and  the  translators  of  the  Arabians  vena  medinensis. 
(Vid.  Eolai.) 

HELOTES  (EZXurrf)  were  a  class  of  bondsmen 
peculiar  to  Sparta.  Different  etymologies  are  given 
of  their  name.  The  common  account  is,  that  they 
were  originally  the  people  of  the  town  of  Helos,  in 
Laconia,  and  that  they  were  reduced  to  bondage 
after  an  unsuccessful  revolt  against  the  Spartans.1 
Dut  the  people  of  'EXo<-  were  not  called  ElXarec, 
but  'EXefoi*  or  'EAturai.*  The  name  has  been  also 
derived  from  i%n,  marshes,  as  it  signified  inhabitants 
of  the  lowlands.  But  Miiller  seems  to  be  nearer  the 
mark  in  explaining  elXurec  as  meaning  prisoners, 
from  the  root  of  iXtiv,  to  take,  like  6/iues  from  the 
root  of  ia/iiu.  The  ancient  writers  considered  them 
to  be  Acheeans,  who  had  resisted  the  Dorian  inva- 
ders to  the  last,  and  had  been  reduced  to  slavery  as 
the  punishment  of  their  obstinacy.*  Miiller,  how- 
ever, supposes  that  they  were  an  aboriginal  race, 
which  was  subdued  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
which  immediately  passed  over  as  slaves  to  the 
Doric  conquerors.  But  this  theory,  as  Thirlwail 
has  observed,  does  not  account  for  the  hereditary 
enmity  between  them  and  their  masters ;  for,  unless 
they  lost  their  liberty  by  the  Dorian  conquest,  there 
is  no  probability  that  it  placed  them  in  a  worse  con- 
dition than  before. 

The  Helots  were  regarded  as  the  property  of  the 
state,  which,  while  it  gave  their  services  to  individ- 
uals, reserved  to  itself  the  power  of  emancipating 
them.*  They  were  attached  to  the  land,  and  could 
not  be  sold  away  from  it.  Several  families,  as  many, 
perhaps,  as  six  or  seven,  resided  on  each  KUjpoc,  in 
dwellings  of  their  own.  They  cultivated  the  land, 
and  paid  to  their  masters  as  rent  a  fixed  measure  of 
corn,  the  exact  amount  of  which  had  been  fixed  at 
a  very  early  period,  the  raising  of  that  amount  being 
forbidden  under  heavy  imprecations.'  The  annual 
rent  paid  for  each  kVjooc  was  eighty-two  medimni 
of  barley,  and  a  proportionate  quantity  of  oil  and 
wine.'  Besides  being  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  land,  the  Helots  attended  on  their  masters  at 
the  public  meal,  and  many  of  them  were,  no  doubt, 
employed  by  the  state  in  public  works. 

In  war  the  Helots  served  as  light-armed  troops 
(tyiXoi),  a  certain  number  of  them  attending  every 
heavy-armed  Spartan  to  the  field ;  at  the  battle  of 
Plataa  there  were  seven  Helots  to  each  Spartan.' 
These  attendants  were  probably  called  a/iirirrapif 
(i.  e.,  u/upioravrec'),  and  one  of  them,  in  particular, 
the  ■irtpuxov,  or  servant;"  though  tfepdiruv  was 
also  used  by  the  Dorians  as  a  general  name  for  arm- 
ed slaves.  The  Helots  only  served  as  hoplitce  in 
particular  emergencies,  and  on  such  occasions  they 
were  generally  emancipated.  The  first  instance  of 
this  kind  was  in  the  expedition  of  Brasidas,  B.C. 
484" 

The  treatment  to  which  the  Helots  were  subject- 
ed, as  described  by  the  later  Greek  writers,  is  mark- 
ed by  the  most  wanton  cruelty.  Thus  Myron  states 
that  "  the  Spartans  impose  upon  them  every  igno- 
minious service,  for  they  compel  them  to  wear  a 
cap  of  dog's  skin,  and  to  be  clothed  with  a  garment 
of  sheep's  skin,  and  to  have  stripes  inflicted  upon 
them  every  year  for  no  fault,  that  they  may  never 
forget  that  they  are  slaves.    And,  besides  all  this,  if 


••.<?™«-iii,*M«.)  — S.  (Strab,Tiii,5«l.)  — 3.  (Athen, 
Ti,  101,  p.  871.) — «.  (Theopomp.,  «p.  Athen,  vi.,  88,  p.  B8J.)— 
5.  (Ephorui,  ap.  Stub.,  Tiii,  p.  385.—  Pans.,  iii.,  SO,  «.)—«. 
(Pint,  Inst.  Lac.,  p.  345.)— 7.  (Plat.,  Lye,  8,  34.)S.  (Herod., 
ii.,  10,  28.)— 9.  (Hesreh,  ..  t.)— 10.  (Herod.,  vii,  St9.— Stun, 
I. ex.  Xen, ».  to— 1 1 .  (Thucyt' .,  iT., 80.— Id, t.,  34.— Id,  vii,  19.) 
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any  rise  by  their  qualities  above  the  condition  of  • 
slave,  they  appoint  death  as  the  penalty,  and  their 
masters  are  liable  to  punishment  if  they  do  not  de- 
stroy the  most  excellent."1  And  Plutarch*  states 
that  Helots  were  forced  to  intoxicate  themselves, 
and  perform  indecent  dances  as  a  warning  to  the 
Spartan  youth.  These  descriptions  are  probably 
exaggerated ;  but  we  have  abundant  evidence,  in 
addition  to  the  direct  assertion  of  Thucydides,*  that 
the  Spartans  always  regarded  the  Helots  with  the 
greatest  suspicion.  Every  means  was  taken  to 
mark  the  distinction  between  them  and  their  mas- 
ters :  they  were  obliged  to  wear  the  rustic  garb  de- 
scribed above,  and  they  were  not  permitted  to  sing 
one  of  the  Spartan  songs.*  That  the  cruelty  of 
their  masters  knew  no  restraint  when  it  was  stimu- 
lated by  fear,  is  manifest  enough  from  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Kmnrreia  (vid.  Cbypteia),  and  from  the 
fact  related  by  Thucydides,  that  on  one  occasion, 
two  thousand  of  the  Helots,  who  had  rendered  the 
greatest  service  to  the  state  in  war,  were  induced  to 
come  forward  by  the  offer  of  emancipation,  and  then 
were  put  to  death.' 

At  the  end  of  the  second  Messenian  war  (B.C. 
668),  the  conquered  Messenians  were  reduced  to 
slavery,  and  included  under  the  denomination  of 
Helots.  Their  condition  appears  to  have  been  the 
same,  with  some  slight  differences,  as  that  of  the 
other  Helots ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  distin- 
guished by  the  remembrance  of  their  freedom,  and 
a  readiness  to  seize  any  opportunity  of  regaining  it, 
in  which  they  at  length  succeeded,  after  the  battle 
of  Leuctra.* 

The  Helots  might  be  emancipated,  but  there  were 
several  steps  between  them  and  the  free  citizen ; 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  were  ever  admitted  to 
all  the  privileges  of  citizenship.  Myro'  enumerator 
the  following  classes  of  emancipated  Helots :  ate 
rat,  adeoiroTot,  ipvuTijpec,  ieoreoaumavrai  and  vtoia 
fiuieic.  Of  these  the  aferai  were  probably  releaser) 
from  all  service ;  the  tpvKrijpec  were  those  employ- 
ed in  war  (vid.  Eryctkhes)  ;  the  Seeirootovavrai 
served  on  board  the  fleet ;  and  the  veoiauuieic  were 
those  who  had  been  possessed  of  freedom  for  some 
time.  Besides  these,  there  were  the  /toOuvec  or  p6- 
Bantc,  who  were  domestic  slaves,  brought  up  with 
the  young  Spartans,  and  then  emancipated.  Upon 
being  emancipated,  they  received  permission  to 
dwell  where  they  wished.  (Compare  Civitas, 
Greek,  p.  860.) 

(Miiller,  Dorians,  iii,  3. — Thirlwail,  Greece,  vol.  i., 
p.  809. — Hermann,  Political  Antiquities  of  Greece, 
Y  19,  24,  28,  SO,  48.— Wachsmuth,  HclUn.  Alterth., 
I,  i,  217,  19 ;  ii,  69,  104,  209,  211,  370-1  j  II,  i, 
361.) 

•HELXI'NE  (Wfto?),  a  plant,  of  which  Dioscor- 
ides  describes  two  species :  the  latter  of  these  is  the 
Pellitory  of  the  Wall,  or  Parietaria  officinalis ;  the 
former  is  referred  by  Bauhin  and  others  to  the  Con- 
volvulus arvensis,  or  Gravel-bind.* 

HE1WERA.    (Vid.  Dies.) 

•HEWERIS  (v/teplc),  the  Greek  name  given  by 
Theophrastus  to  the  Querats  robur.     (Vid.  Quer- 

CU8.)* 

♦HEMEROCALLES  (buepoKoXMc).  Sprengel,  in 
the  first  edition  of  his  R.  H.  H,  sets  this  plant  down 
for  the  Pancratium  maritimum,  having  adopted  the 
opinion  of  Lobel  and  Bauhin ;  but  in  the  second 
edition  he  holds  it  to  be  the  Lilium  Sfaeedonicum." 

•HEMEROCALLIS  (vfupoicaXXit),  a  plant.   "  The 


I.  (Athm,  xir,  74,  p.  «7.)— 8.  (Lvc,  38.)— J,  (it..  80.)— 4. 
(Flat,  Ltd.,  28.)— S.  (Thocyd,  it,  80.)— «.  (Vid.  Thiiiwall'a 
Greece,  t,  p.  103.)  —  7.  (Myro,  ar.  Athen.,  vi,  p.  S71,  F.)  —  8. 
(Dioscor,  it,  39  and  80.— PauL  jGgin,  vii,  3. — Adams,  Ap- 
pend, a.  t.)— 9.  (Theophraat,  iii ,  8.)— 10.  (Thaophrast,  H  P 
v.,  0. — Adams,  Append,  s.  v.) 
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tamer  commentators,"  says  Adams,  "had  remarked 
that  the  IffitpoiaMic  of  Dioscorides  is  different  from 
that  of  Theophrastus.    The  H.  of  Dioscorides  is 
referred  by  Matthiolas  to  the  Lilium  bulbiferum,  and 
by  Dodonaeus  to  the  L.  Mariagm.    Sprengel  seems 
to  prefer  the  former.    Sibthorp  marks  it  as  the  LU- 
win  Chalcedonicum."1 
HE-MINA.    (Vid.  Cotyla.) 
'HEMI'ONUS.    (Vid.  Mci.ns.) 
'ENAEK  A,  '01.     ( Vid.  Elbvkn,  thb.) 
•HITPATIS  OTiraTif,  or  uZ6t)  *irartnc),  the  well- 
kfiown  species  of  Aloes  called  Hepatic.    Dioscori- 
dos  calls  this  species  ri  ^raWfov.* 

•HE'PATUS  tfraror),  the  name  of  a  fish  briefly 
noticed  by  Aristotle,  ..Elian,  and  Athenseus.  "Ar- 
tedi  and  Rondelet  say  it  is  the  fish  called  teijmrus 
by  the  modern  Greeks  ;  but  this  opinion  is  rejected 
by  Coray,  who,  however,  decides  upon  nothing  satis- 
factory respecting  it.  Camus,  in  his  notes  on  Aris- 
totle, concludes  that  it  was  the  Otlrea  vuxrgaritife- 
ra,  but  Schweighaeuser  rejects  this  opinion  also. 
Schneider,  upon  the  whole,  inclines  to  think  that  it 
ought  to  be  referred  to  the  genus  Gadus."* 
HEPHAISTEIA.  (Vid.  Lampadkph6ku.) 
♦HPAKAEI'A  AI60S  tfpasXeia  Mdot),  an  appel- 
lation given  by  some  of  the  Greek  writers  to  the 
Iioadstone.  Sir  J.  Hill  thinks  it  was  also  applied  to 
the  Lydian  stone ;  "  but  the  passage  of  Theophras- 
tus on  which  he  founds  his  opinion  is,"  remarks 
Adams,  "of  equivocal  meaning;  in  fact,  his  own 
reading  will  not  bear  the  interpretation  which  he 
gives  it  And  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  a  pas- 
sage in  Aetius,  that  our  Loadstone  was  indiscrimi- 
nately called  /tayvir  and  ipwcXeia  fcdof."* 

HERiEA  (Tlpaia)  is  the  name  of  festivals  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Hera  in  all  the  towns  of  Greece 
where  the  worship  of  this  divinity  was  introduced. 
The  original  seat  of  her  worship,  from  which  it 
spread  over  the  other  parts  of  Greece,  was  Argos ; 
whence  her  festivals  in  other  places  were,  more  or 
less,  imitations  of  those  which  were  celebrated  at 
Argos.*  The  Argives  had  three  temples  of  Hera : 
cue  lay  between  Argos  and  Mycenae,  45  stadia  from 
Argos ;  the  second  lay  on  the  road  to  the  Acropo- 
lis, and  near  it  was  the  stadium  in  which  the  games 
and  contests  at  the  Herea  were  held;'  the  third 
was  in  the  city  itself.'  Her  service  was  performed 
by  the  most  distinguished  priestesses  of  the  place ; 
one  of  them  was  the  high-priestess,  and  the  Argives 
counted  their  years  by  the  date  of  her  office.'  The 
Heraea  of  Argos  were  celebrated  every  fifth  year, 
and,  according  to  the  calculation  of  BSckh,'  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  year  of  every  Olympiad.  One 
of  the  great  solemnities  which  took  place  on  the 
occasion  was  a  magnificent  procession  to  the  great 
Temple  of  Hera,  between  Argos  and  Mycenae.  A 
vast  number  of  young  men — for  the  festival  is  call- 
ed a  panegyris — assembled  at  Argos,  and  marched 
in  armour  to  the  temple  of  the  goddess.  They 
were  preceded  by  one  hundred  oxen  (iicanulbi, 
whence  the  festival  is  also  called  Uaro/iSaia).  The 
high-priestess  accompanied  this  procession,  riding 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  white  oxen,  as  we  see 
from  the  story  of  Cleobis  and  Biton  related  by  He- 
rodotus" and  Cicero.11  The  100  oxen  were  sacri- 
ficed, and  their  flesh  distributed  among  all  the  citi- 
'-**    The  sacrifice  itself  was  called  Xtxipva,1*  or 


1.  (Dioscor.,  iii.t  136. — Adama,  Append.,  •.  r.) — S.  (Gecrpon., 
rL,  8. — Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.) — 3.  (Ariatot.,  H.  A.,  ii. — JBliu, 
M.  A-,  ix^  18. — Id.  ib.,  sr.,  II.— Athenanu,  iii.,70.— Id.,Tii.,  (1. 
Schwaii-h.  ad  Albeit.,  1.  c— Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.) — 4.  (Theo- 
Bhnsf-,  Da  Lapid.,  10,  74.— Hill  ad  Tbeophrast.,  p.  178,— AJti- 
M,  Trt.,  i.,  a.  ii.,  c.  zS.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.)~ 8.  ( MCUer,  Dor,, 
ii.,  10, 4  !.)-«.  (Pane,  ii.,  34,  4  4.)— 7.  (Pane.,  ii.,  St,  4  U-8. 
(ThocrJ.,  ii.,  S,)-r4.  (Abhandl.  der  Berl.  Akad.,  tod  1818-19, 
».  92.>-10.  <i.,»l.)— II.  (Taaenl^i.,47.)— IS.  (Schol. ad  Pind., 
Oi.  rit.  IIS,  and  ad  Nem.,  «., 39  >-13.  (Bearotb,  a,  v.) 


"the  bed  of  twigs."1  The  games  and  contests  of 
the  Heraea  took  place  in  the  stadium,  near  tlio  tem- 
ple on  the  road  to  the  Acropolis.  A  brazen  shieiii 
was  fixed  in  a  place  above  the  theatre,  which  was 
scarcely  accessible  to  any  one,  and  the  young  man 
who  succeeded  in  pulling  it  down  received  the  shield 
and  a  garland  of  myrtle  as  his  prize.  Hence  Pin- 
dar* calls  the  contest  ayitv  xaXxeoc.  It  seems  that 
this  contest  took  place  before  the  procession  went 
out  to  the  Hereon,  for  Strabo*  states  that  the  victor 
went  with  his  prizes  in  solemn  procession  to  that 
temple.  This  contest  was  said  to  have  been  insti- 
tuted, according  to  some  traditions,  by  Acrisius  and 
Prcetus,*  according  to  others  by  Archinos.* 

The  Heraea  or  Hecatombeea  of  jEgina  were  cel- 
ebrated in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  Argos.* 

The  Heraea  of  Samoa,  which  island  also  derived 
the  worship  of  Hera  from  Argos,7  were  perhaps 
the  most  brilliant  of  all  the  festivals  of  this  divinity. 
A  magnificent  procession,  consisting  of  maidens 
and  married  women  in  splendid  attire,  and  with 
floating  hair,'  together  with  men  and  youths  in  ar- 
mour,' went  to  the  Temple  of  Hera.  After  they 
arrived  within  the  sacred  precincts,  the  men  depos- 
ited their  armour,  and  prayers  and  vows  were  offer- 
ed up  to  the  goddess.  Her  altar  consisted  of  the 
ashes  o.f  the  victims  which  had  been  burned  to  her." 

The  Heraea  of  Elis  were  celebrated  every  fifth 
year,  or  in  the  fourth  year  of  every  Olympiad." 
The  festival  was  chiefly  celebrated  by  maidens,  and 
conducted  by  sixteen  matrons,  who  wove  the  sacred 
peplus  for  the  goddess.  But,  before  the  solemnities 
commenced,  these  matrons  sacrificed  a  pig,  and  pu- 
rified themselves  in  the  well  Piera."  One  of  the 
principal  solemnities  was  a  race  of  the  maidens  in 
the  stadium,  for  which  purpose  they  were  divided 
into  three  classes,  according  to  their  age.  The 
youngest  ran  first,  and  the  oldest  last.  Their  only 
dress  on  this  occasion  was  a  xirwv,  which  came 
down  to  the  knee,  and  their  hair  was  floating.  She 
who  won  the  prize  received  a  garland  of  olive- 
boughs,  together  with  a  part  of  a  cow  which  was 
sacrificed  to  Hera,  and  might  dedicate  her  own 
painted  likeness  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess.  The 
sixteen  matrons  were  attended  by  as  many  female 
attendants,  and  performed  two  dances;  the  one 
called  the  dance  of  Physcoa,  the  other  the  dance  of 
Hippodameia.  Respecting  farther  particulars,  and 
the  history  of  this  solemnity,  see  Pans.,  v.,  16,  Y  S, 

&.C. 

Heraea  were  celebrated  in  various  other  places ; 
e.  g.,  in  Cos,1*  at  Corinth,14  at  Athens,1*  at  Cnossua 
in  Crete." 

HERE'DITAS.    ( Vid.  Hues,  Romaic.) 

HERES  (GREEK).  The  Athenian  laws  of  in- 
heritance are  to  be  explained  under  this  title.  The 
subject  may  be  divided  into  five  parts,  of  which  we 
shall  speak :  1st,  of  personal  capacity  to  inherit ; 
Sdly,  of  the  rules  of  descent  and  succession ;  8dly, 
of  the  power  of  devising ;  4thly,  of  the  remedies  of 
the  heir  for  recovering  his  rights ;  Stbly,  of  the  ob- 
ligations to  which  he  succeeded. 

I.  Of  Personal  Capacity  to  Inherit. — To  obtain  the 
right  of  inheritance  as  well  as  citizenship  (ayxurru* 
and  woXireia),  legitimacy  was  a  necessary  qualifica- 
tion. Those  children  were  legitimate  who  were 
born  in  lawful  wedlock.1*  The  validity  of  a  mar- 
riage depended  partly  on  the  capacity  of  the  con- 


1.  (Compare  Welcker  on  Schwenck's  Etrmologische  Anden- 
tnngen,  p.  *B8.)— S.  (Nem.,  x.,  41.)— 3.  (iiii.,  p.  4S0.)— 4.  (.Eli- 
an, V.  H.,  iii.,  84.)— 4.  (Schol.  ad  Pind.,  01.,  rii.,  148.)—*. 
(Schol.  ad  Pind.,  latbm.,  riii.,  114.— Mailer,  jEginet.,  p.  149.)— 
7.  (Pane.,  riii.,  4,  4  4.)— 8.  (Atina  ap.  Athen.,  iii.,  p  4S4.)— 9. 
(Polrmn.,  Stmt.,  i.,  S3.— Id.  ib..  t:.,  44.)— 10.  (Paua.,  t  ,  13, 4 
4.)— 11.  (Coreini,  Distort.,  iii.,  30.)—  IS.  (Pans.,  r„  10,  e  4.)— 
13.  (Athen.,  xir.,  n.  839.— Id.,  vi..  p.  MS.)— 14.  (Eunp.,  Med., 
1379.— Philoatr.,  Her.,  xir.,  14.)— 14.  (Pini.,  Quest.  Rom.,  rii. 
IBS.)— 18.  (Diod.  Sic.,  ».,  73    -17.  (Demosth.,  it.  Near.,  1388.1 
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tractiag  parties,  partly  on  Hit  nature  of  the  con- 
tract. On  the  first  point  little  needs  to  be  noticed 
here,  except  that  brother  and  sister  by  the  same 
mother  were  forbidden  to  marry ;  but  consanguini- 
ty in  general  was  so  far  from  being  deemed  an  ob- 
jection, that  marriage  between  collateral  relations 
was  encouraged,  in  order  to  keep  the  property  in 
the  family.1  The  contract  was  made  by  the  hus- 
band with  the  father,  brother,  or  other  legal  guardi- 
an (xiipiof )  of  the  intended  wife ;  then  only  was  she 
properly  betrothed  (tyyti^nj).  An  heiress,  however, 
was  assigned  or  adjudged  to  the  next  of  kin  (fcrtdt- 
Kaadelaa)  by  process  of  law,  as  explained  under 
Epicleros.'  No  ceremony  was  necessary  to  ratify 
the  contract ;  but  it  was  usual  to  betroth  the  bride 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  and  to  give  a  marriage 
feast,  and  invite  the  friends  and  relatives,  for  the 
sake  of  publicity.*  A  marriage  without  proper  es- 
pousals was  irregular ;  but  the  issue  lost  their  herit- 
able rights  only,  not  their  franchise ;  and  the  former, 
it  seems,  might  be  restored,  if  the  members  of  their 
father's  clan  would  consent  to  their  being  register- 
ed.* As  it  was  necessary  for  every  man  to  be  en- 
rolled in  his  clan  in  order  to  obtain  his  full  civil 
rights,  so  was  the  registration  the  best  evidence  of 
legitimacy,  and  the  fp&ropec  and  avyyeveic  were 
usually  called  to  prove  it  in  courts  of  justice.'  For 
farther  particulars,  see  Platner,  Beitragc,  104,  dec. 
— Wachsmuth,  i.,  3,  31,  and  148 ;  ii.,  1,  304,  dec. — 
Schomann,  Ant.  J.  P.  Gr.,  v.,  19,  81,  88. 

II.  Of  the  Rule*  of  Descent  and  Succarion. — Here 
we  would  premise  that,  as  the  Athenian  law  made 
no  difference,  in  this  respect,  between  real  and  per- 
sonal estate,  the  words  heir,  inherit,  &c.,  will  be  ap- 
plied indiscriminately  to  both.  When  an  Athenian 
died  leaving  sons,  they  shared  the  inheritance,  like 
our  heirs  in  gavelkind,  and  as  they  now  do  in 
France ;•  a  law  no  less  favourable  to  that  balance 
of  property  which  Solon  meant  to  establish,  than 
the  law  of  primogeniture  was  suited  to  the  military 
aristocracies  created  in  the  feudal  times.  The  only 
advantage  possessed  by  the  eldest  son  was  the  first 
choice  in  the  division.'  If  there  was  but  one  son, 
he  took  the  whole  estate ;  but  if  he  had  sisters,  it 
was  incumbent  on  him  to  provide  for  them,  and 
give  them  suitable  marriage  portions ;  they  were 
then  called  Mirpoutoi.'  There  was  no  positive 
law  making  it  imperative  on  a  brother  to  give  his 
sister  a  portion  of  a  certain  amount ;  but  the  moral 
obligation  to  assign  her  a  fortune  corresponding  to 
his  own  rank  was  strengthened  by  custom  and  pub- 
lic opinion,  insomuch  that,  if  she  was  given  in  mar- 
riage portionless,  it  was  deemed  a  slur  upon  her 
character,  and  might  even  raise  a  doubt  of  her  le- 
gitimacy.* 

On  failure  of  sons  end  their  issue,  daughters 
and  daughters'  children  succeeded  (as  to  the  law 
concerning  heiresses,  vid.  Epicleros)  ;  and  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  limit  to  the  succession  in 
the  descending  line.1*  If  the  deceased  left  grandsons 
by  different  sons,  it  is  clear  that  they  would  take 
the  shares  of  their  respective  fathers.  So  if  he  had 
a  granddaughter  by  one  son,  and  a  grandson  by  an- 
other, the  latter  would  not  exclude  the  former,  as  a 


1.  (Andoc.,  Da  Myet.,  119.— Id.,  c.  Alcib.,  33,  «d.  Better.— 
Lji.,  c.  Ale  41,  ed.  Better.— Demoeth.,  c.  Leoch.,  1083.— Id., 
e.  Eubal.,  1305.— Plot.,  Cimon,  4.— Id.,Themiat.,3S.)— S.  (lea- 
pt, Do  Cir.  hired.,  26.— Id.,  De  Philoct.  hand.,  IS,  ed.  Becker. 
—Demoeth.,  Pro  Fhorm.,  854.— Id.,  e.  Steph.;  1134.1—3.  (lea- 
ns, De  Cir.  bared.,  18.— Demoeth.,  c.  Onot.,  809.— Id.,  c.  Eubal., 
1311.  1313.)— 4.  (Itaus,  De  Philoct.  bjered.,  89-33.)— 5.  (Andoc., 
De  Mytt.,  127,  ed.  Becker.— Isaus,  De  Cir.  bared.,  SO.— Id.,  De 
Philoct.,  13.— Demoeth.,  c.  Eubui.,  1305,  &c.)-«.  (Ijaui,  De 
Philoct.  bared.,  3*.)— 7.  (Demoeth.,  Pro  Phorm.,  947.)— 8.  (Har- 

E«r.,  a.  t.  'SMiKof.)— 9.  (leant,  De  Pyrin,  bared.,  40.— Lye., 
o  Ariel,  bon.,  16,  ed.  Becker.— Demoeth.,  c.  Bawt.  de  dote, 
1014.) — 10.  (Irani,  De  Cir.  hared..  39-40.— Id.,  De  Pyrrh.  bared., 
M.   -Id.,  De  Philoct.,  3S,  67.— Demoeth,, c  Macut.,  1057, 1058.) 
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brother  would  a  sister,  but  both  would  ehare  alike. 
Of  this  there  is  no  direct  evidence ;  but  it  follows 
from  a  principle  of  Attic  law,  by  which,  on  the  birth 
of  a  son,  his  title  to  his  father's  inheritance,  or  to  a 
share  thereof,  immediately  accrued  ;  if  then  lie  died 
before  his  father,  bnt  leaving  issue,  they  claimed 
their  grandfather's  inheritance  as  representing  him. 
It  was  otherwise  with  daughters.  Their  title  did 
not  thus  accrue ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  the  practice 
for  the  son  of  an  heiress  to  be  adopted  into  his  ma- 
ternal grandfather's  house,  and  to  become  his  son 
in  point  of  law.  Farther  (as  will  presently  be 
shown),  the  general  preference  of  males  to  females 
did  not  commence  till  the  deceased  father's  de- 
scendants were  exhausted. 

On  failure  of  lineal  descendants,  the  collateral 
branches  were  resorted  to.  And  first  came  the 
issue  of  the  same  father  with  the  deceased,  viz., 
brothers  and  brothers'  children,  the  children  of  a 
deceased  brother  taking  the  share  of  their  father ;* 
and  after  them,  sisters  and  sisters'  children,  among 
whom  the  principle  of  representation  also  prevail 
ed  ;*  but  whether  sisters'  children  took  per  stirpet 
or  per  capita,  does  not  appear. 

Next  come  the  descendants  of  the  same  grand 
father  with  the  deceased  ;  cousins  and  cousins' 
children.  Here  the  law  declared  that  males  and 
the  issue  of  males  should  be  preferred  to  females 
and  their  issue.*  Thus  the  son  of  an  uncle  would 
exclude  the  son  of  an  aunt,  while  the  son  of  an 
aunt  would  exclude  the  daughter  of  an  uncle.  On 
the  same  principle,  Isrus*  contends  that  the  son  of 
a  female  first  cousin  prevented  his  mother's  sister 
from  inheriting,  although  he  was  farther  removed 
from  the  deceased  (yivti  iiroripa)  by  one  degree. 
This  preference,  however,  was  confined  to  those 
who  were  descended  from  the  same  common  an 
cestor,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  grandfather  of  the 
deceased ;  for  the  words  tit  ruv  airuv  in  Demos- 
thenes are  to  be  explained  by  the  Tpirtp  yeve t  of  Iste  - 
us.  Therefore,  a  first  cousin  once  removed,  claim 
ing  through  a  female,  had  a  better  title  than  a  second 
cousin  claiming  through  males ;  for  a  second  cous- 
in is  descended,  not  from  the  grandfather,  but  only 
from  the  great-grandfather  of  the  deceased,  and  so 
is  beyond  the  legal  degrees  of  succession  (£$u  r% 
iyyurrtiae  or  ovyyevctac).  On  this  Eubulides  founds 
his  pretension  to  the  estate  of  Hagnias,  because  he 
claims  as  representative  (son  by  adoption)  of  his 
maternal  grandfather,  who  was  first  cousin  to  Hag- 
nias ;  whereas  the  father  of  his  opponent,  Macarta- 
tus,  was  second  cousin  to  Hagnias,  and  (as  Demos- 
thenes expresses  it)  was  not  in  the  same  branch  of 
the  family  (owe  U  toS  oIkov  toS  'Ayw'ow*). 

On  failure  of  first  cousins  and  their  issue,  the 
inheritance  went  to  the  half-blood  by  the  mother's 
side ;  brothers  and  sisters,  nephews  and  nieces, 
cousins  and  their  children,  as  before.  But  if  there 
were  no  maternal  kinsmen  within  the  legal  degree, 
it  returned  to  the  agnati,  or  next  of  kin  on  the  pa- 
ternal side  (roif  irpbc  irarpof),  whose  proximity 
was  traced  by  counting  the  degrees  from  the  com- 
mon ancestor.' 

The  succession  of  parents  to  their  children  is 
matter  of  dispute  among  the  learned.  From  the 
silence  of  the  orators,  the  absence  of  any  example, 
and  the  express  declaration  of  Isreus'  respecting 
the  mother,  it  may  be  inferred  that  parents  could 
not  inherit  at  Athens.  At  Athens,  the  maxim  he- 
redttat  mmquam  ascendit  held  only  of  lineal,  not  of 
collateral  ascent.    For  example,  an  uncle  might 


I.  (leant,  De  Hagn.  bared.,  i.,  2. — Demoeth.,  c  Macart., 
1067.— Id.,c  Leoch.,  1083.)— 2.  (Itaut,  De  Apoll.  hared.,  23.)- 
3.  (leant,  De  Hagn.  bared.,  i.,  2. — Demoeth.,  c.  Macart.,  1067.) 
—4.  (De  Apoll.  oared.,  25,  26.)-  -5.  (o.  Macart.,  1070.)— t.  (lea- 
nt, De  Hagn.  bared.,  1-18.— Demoeth.,  c  Macart.,  1067.)— T 
(De  HagnTband.,  26.) 
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Inherit.1  So  also  he  might  many  the  heiress,  as 
next  of  kin.'  On  this  pert  of  the  subject  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Wachsmuth,  ii.,  1, 218,  etc. ;  Bnnsen, 
De  jure  herd.  Alien. ;  Sir  William  Jones's  Com- 
mentary annexed  to  the  translation  of  Iseus ;  and  a 
short  summary  of  the  law  by  Schomann,  Ant.  J.  P. 
Gr.,  v.,  30.  These  and  other  writers  are  not  agreed 
on  many  of  the  foregoing  points,  which  are  left  in 
much  obscurity,  owing  to  the  mutilated  state  in 
which  the  laws  have  reached  us,  and  the  artifices 
used  by  the  orators  to  misrepresent  the  truth. 

It  will  assist  the  student  to  be  informed  that 
ivefwf  signifies  a  first  cousin.  'Kvefiaiovc  is  a  first 
cousin's  son,  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  iieX- 
+tioic  from  idefyof,  and  dvyarpiiove  from  toyarqp. 
Thus  my  first  cousin's  son  is  bvefta6oi$  to  me,  but 
not  conversely.  Again,  though  it  is  true  that  two 
or  more  second  cousins  may  be  spoken  of  collect- 
ively as  ivrptaiot,'  yet  one  of  them  cannot  be  said 
to  be  aveijiiaSoic  to  another.  Herein  consists  the 
fallacy  of  those  who  maintain  that  second  cousins 
came  within  the  legal  degrees  of  succession. 

K.^po{  is  the  subject  matter  of  inheritance,  or 
(in  one  sense  of  the  word)  the  inheritance ;  Khjpo- 
yo/toc,  the  heir,  'kyxtoreia,  proximity  of  Hood  in 
reference  to  succession,  and  sometimes  right  of  suc- 
cession. Ivyyiveta,  natural  consanguinity.  Xxry- 
yeveie,  collateral  relatives,  are  opposed  to  Ixyovot, 
lineal  descendants. 

III.  Of  the  Power  of  Denting. — That  the  owner 
had  power  to  alienate  his  property  during  his  life- 
time, and  that  such  alienation  was  valid  in  point  of 
law,  both  as  against  the  heir  and  all  the  rest  of  the' 
world,  is  beyond  a  doubt.  There  was,  however, 
an  ancient  law,  which  punished  with  degradation 
(irifuo)  a  man  who  had  wasted  his  patrimony  (to 
warpua  caredr/ooitur).  He  was  considered  an  of- 
fender against  the  state,  because  he  disabled  him- 
self from  contributing  to  the  public  service.  Pros- 
ecutions for  such  an  offence  were  rare ;  but  the 
reputation  of  a  spendthrift  was  always  prejudicial 
to  a  man  in  a  court  of  justice.4 

Every  man  of  full  age  and  sound  mind,  not  under 
durance  or  improper  influence,  was  competent  to 
make  a  will ;  but  if  he  had  a  son,  he  could  not  dis- 
inherit him,  although  his  will  might  take  effect  on 
the  contingency  of  the  son  not  completing  his  seven- 
teenth year.*  The  bulk  of  the  estate  being  left  to 
the  son,  legacies  might  be  given  to  friends  and  rel- 
atives, especially  to  those  who  performed  the  office 
of  our  executor  or  testamentary  guardian.'  And  in 
the  division  of  property  among  sons,  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  father  would  be  attended  to.' 
Also  a  provision,  not  exceeding  a  thousand  drach- 
mas, might  be  assigned  to  an  illegitimate  child.' 

A  daughter  could  not  be  disinherited,  though  the 
estate  might  be  devised  to  any  person  on  condition 
of  his  marrying  her.' 

It  was  only  when  a  man  had  no  issue  that  he 
was  at  full  liberty  to  appoint  an  heir.  His  house 
and  heritage  were  then  considered  desolate  (Ipnpos 
tal  uvuwfioc),  a  great  misfortune  in  the  eyes  of  an 
Athenian ;  for  every  head  of  a  family  was  anxious 
to  transmit  his  name  and  religious  usages  to  pos- 
terity. The  same  feeling  prevailed  among  the 
Greeks  in  more  ancient  times.  We  learn  from 
Hesychius  and  the  Etymol.  Mag.  that  distant  rela- 
tives were  called  xvpuoral,  because,  when  they  in- 
herited, the  house  was  ^pew/v  «u  Ipij/iOf."    To 


1  lUnu,  Da  Cleon.  hare<L,  S3.)— 1.  (De  Pjrrrn.  bored.,  00.) 
—3.  (Demoeth.,  e.  Steph.,  1117.)— 4.  (Dior,  tsert.,  Solon,  5ft, 
~M echiiu,  c.  TimmrcV,  97-105, 154,  ed.  Better.)— ft.  (Inns, 
De  Arise,  bared.,  14.  —  Id.,  De  Philoct.,  10.  —  Demoeth.,  a 
Steph.,  11JJ,  11M.)  — ft.  (Demoeth.,  c.  Aphob.,  814,  8*7.)— 7. 
(Deaonlk,  e.  Mecart,,  1055.— Id.,  Pro  Phorm.,  055.)— 8.  (Har- 
poerat.,  ■  r.  NofltTo.)— ».  (leans,  D«  Pynh.  herecL,  8S-84.)— 
10.  {Vid.  Hon.,  II.,  t„  158.— Hoe.,  Thooi.,  607.) 


obviate  this  misfortune,  an  Athenian  had  two  < 
ses  open  to  him.  Either  he  might  bequeath  his 
property  by  will,  or  he  might  adopt  a  son  in  his  life- 
time.   (Vid.  Adoption,  Greek.) 

Wills  were  in  writing,  and  usually  had  one  or 
more  attesting  witnesses,  whose  names  were  super- 
scribed, but  who  did  not  know  the  contents.  They 
were  often  deposited  with  friends,  or  other  trust- 
worthy persons,  such  as  a  magistrate.  It  was  con- 
sidered a  badge  of  fraud  if  they  were  made  secretly 
or  in  the  presence  of  strangers.1  A  will  was  am- 
bulatory until  the  death  of  the  maker,  and  might  be 
revoked,  wholly  or  partially,  by  a  new  one.  It 
seems,  also,  that  tbere  might  be  a  parol  revocation.* 
The  client  of  Iskus,  in  the  last-cited  cause,  con- 
tends that  the  testator  sent  for  the  depositary  of 
his  will  with  an  intention  to  cancel  it,  but  died  be- 
fore he  got  it  into  his  possession ;  this  (he  says) 
was  a  virtual  revocation.  He  calls  witnesses  to 
prove  the  testator's  affection  for  himself  and  dislike 
of  his  opponents,  and  thence  infers  that  the  will 
was  unnatural,  and  a  proof  of  insanity.  Sirauai 
arguments  were  often  used.* 

With  respect  to  the  proceeding  by  which  a  father 
publicly  renounced  his  paternal  authority  over  his 
son,  vid.  Apoceryxis.  Plato*  refers  to  it,  and  rec- 
ommends that  a  father  should  not  take  such  a  step 
alone,  but  in  conjunction  with  the  other  members 
of  the  family.  At  Athens,  the  paternal  authority 
ceased  altogether  after  the  son  had  completed  his 
nineteenth  year ;  he  was  then  considered  to  belong 
less  to  his  father  than  to  the  state.* 

FV.  Of  ike  Remedies  of  the  Heir  for  Recovering  kit 
Rights. — A  son  or  other  male  descendant  might 
enter  and  take  possession  of  the  estate  immediately 
after  the  owner's  death.'  If  he  was  prevented  from 
so  doing,  he  might  bring  an  action  of  ejectment 
against  the  intruder.  (Vid.  Embateia.)  Anyone 
who  disturbed  a  minor  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  pat- 
rimony was  liable  to  a  criminal  prosecution  («u&- 
oeuc  eloayyeXta'').  As  to  the  proceedings  in  case 
of  heiress,  vid.  Epiclisds. 

Other  heirs  at  law,  and  claimants  by  adoption  or 
devise,  were  not  at  liberty  to  enter  until  the  estate 
was  formally  adjudged  to  them.  The  proper  course 
was  to  make  application  to  the  archon,  who  attended 
at  his  office  for  that  purpose  every  month  in  the  year 
except  the  last  (Scirophorion).  The  party  who  ap- 
plied was  regarded  as  a  suitor,  and  (on  obtaining  a 
hearing)  was  said  Xayx&veiv  now  A-Arjpou.' 

At  the  first  regular  assembly  (nvpia  UnXnaia), 
held  after  he  had  received  notice,  the  archon  caused 
proclamation  to  be  made  that  such  a  person  had 
died  without  issue,  and  that  such  and  such  persons 
claimed  to  be  his  heirs.  The  herald  then  asked  el 
Tie  ijifiotriTctv  r/  rrapaKaraidXXciv  poiXerat  roi  KA? 
pov :  these  words  are  variously  interpreted.  Per 
haps  the  best  explanation  is  this :  'A/ifietnTeiv  is  & 
term  of  general  import,  applied  to  all  who  dispute 
the  title  of  another,  and  would  include  those  whe 
claimed  a  moiety  or  other  share  of  the  estate,  no- 
paxara6aAAe(i>  signifies  to  make  a  deposite  by  waj 
of  security  for  costs,  which  was  required  of  those 
who  maintained  their  exclusive  title  to  the  whole 
inheritance.  Perhaps,  however,  the  payment  in 
this  case  was  optional,  and  might  be  intended  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  compelling  the  other  parties  to 
do  the  same.    The  deposite  thus  paid  was  a  tenth 


1.  (leans,  De  Philoct.  hired.,  8.— Id.,  De  Astrph.  hated.. 
8-17.— Demoeth.,  o.  Steph.,  1137.)— S.  (Isaos,  De  Philoct.  ha 
red.,  40.— Id.,  De  Cleon.,  hand.,  S3.)— 3.  (baas,  De  Niooei 
hand.,  M.— Id.,  De  Astyph.  bared.,  SI.)— 4.  (Leg.,  xi.,  S,  i 
0*8.)  —  5.  (Valckeneer  ed  Ammonium,  s.  r.  'Airenfpvimx.- 
Meier,  De  Bonis  Damn.,  p.  *).)—«.  (Iiaus,  De  Prrrh.  bared 
7*.— Id.,  De  Oo.  bared.,  47.)— 7.  (Isoue,  De  Pjrrrh.  bared  . 
7n.>— 8.  (leans,  De  Ilagn.  bared.,  SS,  40.— Id..  De  Prrrh.  ba- 
red., 74.  —  Id.,  De  Astjrph.  bared.,  4.  —  Demoeth.,  c.  8teph.. 
UM.) 
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pan  of  the  value  of  the  property  in  dispute,  and  was 
returned  to  the  party  if  successful.1 

If  no  other  claimant  appeared,  the  archon  adjudged 
the  estate  to  th»  first  suitor  (tmiiKaotv  avru  tov 
»Xtpov).  If,  however,  there  were  adverse  claims, 
he  proceeded  to  prepare  the  cause  for  trial  (6Wt- 
saaia).  First  came  the  avwcptatc,  in  the  usual  way, 
except  that  no  party  was  considered  as  plaintiff  or 
defendant ;  and  the  bills,  in  which  they  set  forth 
their  respective  titles,  were  called  uvriypa+ai* 
The  dicasts  were  then  to  be  summoned,  and,  what- 
ever the  number  of  parties,  one  court  was  held  for 
the  decision  of  all  their  claims.  If  any  one  neglect- 
ed to  attend  on  the  appointed  day,  and  had  no  good 
excuse  to  offer,  his  claim  was  struck  out  of  the 
record  {iicypapi  r)  iftftat^nfatf),  and  the  contest 
was  carried  on  between  the  remaining  parties,  or  if 
hut  one,  the  estate  was  awarded  to  him.'  The 
trial  was  thus  managed.  The  dicasts  had  to  give 
their  verdict  either  for  one  person  proving  a  title  to 
the  whole,  or  for  several  persons  coming  in  under 
the  same  title,  as  (for  instance)  two  brothers  entitled 
each  to  a  moiety.  One  balloting  box,  therefore,  was 
provided  for  every  party  who  appeared  in  a  distinct 
interest.  The  speeches  were  measured  by  the  clep- 
sydra. Each  party  Mad  an  a/upapcic  of  water  for 
his  first  speech,  and  half  that,  or  three  xoek,  for  the 
second.4  That  these  arrangements  gave  rise  to 
fraud  and  collusion,  is  clearly  shown  in  the  cases 
above  cited. 

The  verdict,  if  fairly  obtained,  was  final  against 
the  parties  to  the  cause.  But  any  other  person,  who 
by  absence  or  unavoidable  accident  was  prevented 
from  being  a  party,  might  afterward  bring  an  action 
against  the  successful  candidate,  to  recover  the 
estate.  He  was  then  obliged  to  pay  his  deposite 
{rrapaxaTatoXri),  summon  the  defendant,  and  proceed 
in  other  respects  as  in  an  ordinary  suit.  This  he 
might  do  at  any  time  during  the  life  of  the  person 
in  possession,  and  within  five  years  after  his  death.' 

It  has  hitherto  been  supposed  that  a  simple  issue 
was  raised  between  tbe  litigant  parties,  viz.,  who 
was  entitled  to  possess  the  estate ;  and  that  they 
proceeded  at  once  to  the  trial  of  such  issue.  This 
was  called  eiBvAuiy  tiathrai.  The  cause,  however, 
might  become  more  complicated,  if  one  of  the  par- 
ties chose  to  make  exception  to  the  right  of  any 
other  to  dispute  his  title :  this  was  done  by  tendering 
an  affidavit  (oWaprvpta)  {vid.  Diamarttbia),  sworn 
either  by  himself  or  by  another,  wherein  he  declared 
that  the  estate  was  not  the  subject  of  litigation  (jo/ 
IvUikoc),  and  alleged  some  matter  of  fact  or  law  to 
support  his  assertion.  Sons,  adopted  sons,  and  per- 
sons in  legal  possession  were  allowed  this  advan- 
tage. For  example,  a  witness  might  depose  that 
the  last  occupier  bad  left  male  issue  surviving  him, 
and  therefore  the  property  could  not  be  claimed  by 
any  collateral  relative  or  devisee :  or  that  the  title 
had  already  been  legally  determined,  and  that  the 
new  claimants  were  not  at  liberty  to  reopen  the 
question.  This  had  the  effect  of  a  dilatory  plea, 
and  stayed  farther  proceedings  in  the  cause.'  If 
then  the  suitor  was  resolved  to  prosecute  his  claim, 
he  had  no  other  course  but  to  procure  a  conviction 
of  the  witness  (who  had  sworn  tbe  affidavit)  in  an 
action  for  false  testimony  (AV/ts  ycvSotiaprvpiuv). 
Examples  of  snch  actions  are  the  causes  in  which 
Demosthenes  was  engaged  against  Leochares,  and 
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Isieus  for  the  estate  of  Phil  xrtemon.  On  the  tnaf 
of  the  witness,  tbe  question*  were,  first,  the  truth  ef 
the  facts  deposed  to ;  secondly,  their  legal  effect, 
if  true.  With  respect  to  the  witness,  the  conse- 
quences were  the  tame  as  in  any  other  action  for 
false  testimony.  (Vid.  Marttma.)  With  respect 
to  the  original  cause,  nothing  farther  was  determined 
than  that  it  could  or  could  not  be  entertained ;  the 
dut/tapTvpia  in  this  particular  resembling  the  irapa- 
ypaift.  If  the  court  decided  that  the  suit  could  be 
entertained,  the  parties  proceeded  to  trial  in  the 
manner  before  explained. 

As  to  the  farther  remedies  to  be  pursued  by  tbe 
successful  party  in  order  to  obtain  the  fruits  of  his 
judgment,  vid.  Embateia,  ENOIKIOT,  and  EEOT- 
AHS  AIKAI.  And  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  vid. 
Meier,  Alt.  Proc.,  p.  469,  616,  638 ;  Plainer,  Alt. 
Proe.,  i.,  163 ;  ii.,  309. 

V.  Of  the  Obligations  to  which  Ike  Heir  succeeded. 
— The  first  duty  of  an  heir,  as  with  us  of  an  execu- 
tor, was  to  bury  the  dead  and  perform  the  custom- 
ary funeral  rites  (rd  vofu^/uva  rroutv).  It  is  well 
known  what  importance  was  attached  to  this  by  the 
ancients.  The  Athenian  law  regulated  the  time  of 
burial,  and  the  order  in  which  the  female  relatives 
should  attend.  If  no  money  was  left  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  burial,  still  tbe  nearest  relatives  were 
bound  to  defray  them ;  and  if  they  neglected  to  per- 
form their  duty,  the  chief  magistrate  Ifirniapxoc)  of 
the  demus  in  which  the  death  took  place,  after 
warning  them  by  public  notice  (avaiotlv  koi  &uirreiv 
mu  Kadaiptiv  riv  tijfiov),  got  the  work  done  by  con- 
tract, paid  for  it  himself,  and  was  then  empowered 
to  sue  them  for  double  the  amount.  When  a  licit 
man  died,  there  was  no  backwardness  about  hi* 
funeral.  It  is  rather  amusing  to  see  how  eagerly 
the  relatives  hastened  to  show  respect  to  his  mem- 
ory, as  if  to  raise  a  presumption  of  their  being  th« 
heirs.' 

Children  who  neglected  to  bury  their  iirentt 
were  liable  to  a  criminal  prosecution  (ypa^i  Jtaicu- 
aeuc  yovfov),  just  as  they  were  for  refusing  lo  sup- 
port or  assist  them  in  their  lifetime.  The  word  jo- 
velc,  in  this  case,  includes  all  ancestors.* 

Among  heritable  obligations  may  be  reckoned  that 
of  marrying  a  poor  heiress  (■frptroa),  or  giving  her  in 
marriage  with  a  suitable  portion.  {Vid.  Emcleeus, 
and  Meurs,  Them.  Att.,  i.,  13.) 

That  the  heir  was  bound  to  pay  the  debts  of  the 
deceased,  as  far  as  the  assets  would  extend,  cannot 
be  doubted.  Five  years  seems  to  have  been  the 
period  for  the  limitation  of  actions  against  him  (irpo- 
dea/ila).  In  case  of  a  mortgage,  he  was  entitled 
only  to  the  surplus  of  the  mortgaged  property,  re- 
maining after  payment  of  the  debt  charged  thereon.' 

State  debtors,  such  as  farmers  of  the  public  rev- 
enue who  had  made  default,  or  persons  condemned 
to  pay  a  fine  or  penalty,  were  disfranchised  (iTifun) 
until  they  had  settled  the  debt,  and  the  disgrace  ex- 
tended to  their  posterity.  Thus  Cimon,  boo  of  Mil- 
tiades,  was  compelled  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  talents 
which  had  been  imposed  on  his  father;  and  the 
story  is,  that  Callias  advanced  him  the  money  in 
return  for  the  hand  of  his  sister  Elpinice .*  When 
the  whole  of  a  man's  property  was  confiscated,  of 
course  nothing  could  descend  to  his  heir.  It  seisns 
to  have  been  a  common  practice,  in  such  a  case,  for 
the  relatives  of  tbe  deceased  to  conceal  his  effects, 
or  to  lay  claim  to  them  by  pretended  mortgages. 
Against  these  frauds  there  were  severe  penalties,  as 


I.  (bent,  De  Aetyph.  hired,  40 ;  Da  Cir.  hired,  S0-SS ;  Da 
Nicoet.  hired,  0,  ».— Demoath,  e.  Macart,  1080,  1071.)— x. 
(Meier,  De  Bon.  Damn,  ISO.)— 3.  (Lye,  De  Bon.  Pobl.  4,  5.— 
bidi,  De  Ariat.  bind,  93.— Demoath,  c  Callipp,  1x40.  —  Id_ 
c.  Spud,  1090. —  Id.,  r.  Nanaim,  088.980.)  —  4.  (Demoath,*. 
Androt,  (MS.— Id,  c.  Theoc,  138, 13*7 — Id,c.  Aphob,  830.— 
Id,  Pro  Cor,  3*9.— Id,  c  Macart,  1009.) 
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may  be  seen  from  the  speeches  01  Lysias,  c.  I'hiUxi ., 
<nd  de  ban.  ArUt.1 

The  posterity  of  those  who  were  pat  to  death  by 
the  people,  or  were  convicted  of  certain  infamous 
crimes,  such  as  theft,  inherited  the  art/da  of  their 
ancestors,  a  damnota  keredUai,  which  they  oouW 
not  decline  or  escape  from.  It  may  be  compared 
to  the  corruption  of  blood  following  upon  attainder 
in  the  feudal  law.  The  legislator  seems  to  have 
thought  that  such  children  must  be  the  natural  en- 
emies of  their  country,  and  ought  to  be  disarmed  of 
all  power  to  do  mischief.  We  cannot  wonder  at 
this,  when  we  consider  that,  with  respect  to  private 
feuds,  it  was  deemed  honourable  and  meritorious  in 
)he  child  to  preserve  the  enmity  of  the  father  -,  and 
we  find  public  prosecutors  (as  in  the  opening  of  the 
speech  of  Lysias  against  Agoratus,  of  Demosthenes 
against  Theocrines)  telling  the  dicasts  that  they 
had  been  induced  to  come  forward  by  a  desire  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  their  family.  In  the  same 
spirit,  the  Athenian  law  required  that  men  guilty  of 
unintentional  homicide  should  remain  in  exile  until 
they  had  appeased  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased, to  whom  it  more  especially  belonged  to  re- 
sent and  forgive  the  injury.' 

Isteus  tells  us  that  parents  who  apprehended 
their  own  insolvency  used  to  get  their  children 
adopted  into  other  families,  that  they  might  escape 
the  consequences.*  This,  however,  could  not  be 
done  after  the  infamy  had  once  attached.4 

We  find  no  mention  of  property  escheating  to 
the  state  of  Athens  for  want  of  heirs.  This  proba- 
bly arose  from  a  principle  of  Athenian  law,  accord- 
ing to  which  no  civic  family  was  suffered  to  expire; 
and,  therefore,  the  property  of  an  intestate  was  al- 
ways assigned  to  such  person  as  was  most  fit  to  be 
iiis  successor  and  representative.  With  aliens,  and 
tiioee  illegitimate  children  who  were  regarded  as 
aliens,  it  was,  no  doubt,  otherwise.* 

HEttES  (ROMAN).  When  a  man  died,  a  cer- 
tain person  or  certain  persons  succeeded  to  all  his 
property,  under  the  name  of  here*  or  keredet :  this 
was  a  universal  succession,  the  whole  property  be- 
ing considered  a  unity.  Such  a  succession  compre- 
hended all  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  person  de- 
ceased, and  was  expressed  by  the  term  hereditas. 
The  word  hereditas  is  accordingly  defined  to  be  a 
succession  to  all  Die  rights  of  the  deceased.*  The 
term  p'cunia  is  sometimes  used  to  express  the 
whok  property  of  a  testator  or  intestate ;'  but  it 
only  expresses  it  as  property,  and  therefore  the  def- 
inition of  hereditas  by  pecunia  would  be  incomplete. 
Cicero*  completes  the  definition  thus :  "  Hereditas 
til  pecunia  put  morte  alicujus  ad  quempiam  pervenit 
jure,  nee  ea  out  legaia  tettamento  tut  pottestione  re- 
tenia,"  The  negative  part  of  the  definition  excludes 
legacies  and  property  of  the  deceased,  the  owner- 
ship of  which  is  acquired  by  a  sufficient  possession. 
The  word  "jure"  excludes  the  "bonorum  posses- 
aio,"  in  opposition  to  which  the  hereditas  is  appro- 
priately called  "  justa."  The  here*  was  the  owner 
wbo  had  acquired  all  that  had  belonged  to  another, 
morte  and  jure;  the  etymological  relation  of  the 
word  to  herut  seems  probable. 

A  person  might  become  a  heres  by  being  named 
tc  such  (institxitiit,  tcriptut,  factui)  in  a  will,  exe- 
cuted by  a  competent  person,  according  to  the  forms 
required  by  law.  (Vid.  Tistamertbm.)  If  a  person 
died  intestate  (intettahu),  or  having  made  a  will 
which  was  not  valid,  the  inheritance  came  to  those 


I.  (Meier,  De  Boo.  Dunn.,  113.)— *.  (Demoeth.,  c  Moid.,  SSI. 
-Id,  c  Ariitoc,  WO,  MS. — Id.,  c  Aiiatof .,  7*0.  —  Id.,  e.  Ma- 
enrL,  10S9.— Meier,  De  Bon.  Damn,  100,  )M.  —  Wachnmith, 
iL,  I,  SO-aM,  988.)— 3.  (Do  AriM.  hand.,  M.)— «.  (Meier,  De 
Boa.  Duuu,  186.— Mxh.,  e.  Ctee.,  11,  ed.  Becker.)— 9.  (Meier, 
De  Bon.  Damn.,  148.)— «•  (Dig.  50,  tit.  It,  i.  »».)— 7.  (Cifc,  D* 
Invent.,  u  .  II .— Gains,  it.,  104.)— 8.  (Top,  ft.) 
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to  wkoFi  the  law  gave  it  in  such 
called  /jcreditai  legitima  or  ah  intettato.  But  a  man 
could  not  die  testate  as  to  part  of  bis  property  and 
inter  tate  as  to  another  part,  except  he  were  a«M>|- 
dier,  whose  testamentary  dispositions  were  consid- 
ered with  great  indulgence.  The  reason  of  this  ap- 
pears to  be  the  legal  unity  of  the  hereditas :  a  tes- 
tamentary disposition  of  a  part  was  not  a  disposition 
of  the  whole,  and,  consequently,  it  was  no  disposi- 
tion at  all. 

In  order  that  a  testamentary  succession  should 
take  place,  the  person  dying  must  have  such  prop- 
erty or  such  rights  as  are  capable  of  being  transmit- 
ted to  another ;  consequently,  neither  a  slave  nor  a 
nlias-familias,  according  to  the  old  Roman  law, 
could  make  a  heres.  Also,  the  person  who  is  made 
heres  must  have  a  legal  capacity  to  be  heres.  Gen- 
erally, all  persons  wbo  had  the  commercium  could 
be  made  heredes,  and,  consequently,  all  Roman  cit 
istens,  and  even  slaves.    {Vid.  Tcstamintom.) 

The  institution  of  a  heres  was  that  formality 
which  could  not  be  dispensed  with  in  a  will.  If  the 
testator  named  no  heres  or  heredes,  and  complied 
with  all  the  other  legal  forms,  still  his  disposition 
of  his  property  was  not  a  wilL  The  heres  called 
heres  directus,  or  simply  heres,  represented  the 
testator,  and  was  thus  opposed  to  the  heres  fidei- 
commissarius.  {Vid.  Fideicombissum.)  The  tes- 
tator might  either  name  one  person  as  heres,  or  he 
might  name  several  heredes  (eoheredee),  and  he 
might  divide  the  hereditas  among  them  as  he  pleas- 
ed. The  shares  of  the  heredes  were  generally  ex- 
pressed by  reference  to  the  division  of  the  As :  thus 
"  heres  ex  asse"  is  heres  to  the  whole  property , 
"  heres  ex  dodrante,"  heres  to  three  fourths;  "  lie- 
res  ex  semuncia,"  heir  to  one  twenty-fourth.1  If 
there  were  several  heredes  named,  without  any  defr 
inite  shares  being  given  to  them,  the  property  be- 
longed to  them  in  equal  shares. 

If  the  testator  had  a  legal  capacity  to  dispose,  and 
if  his  will  was  made  in  due  form,  the  first  inquiry 
as  to  the  heres  was,  whether  he  had  a  legal  capacity 
to  take  what  was  given  to  him.  He  moat  have  this 
capacity  at  the  time  of  the  institution,  at  the  time 
of  the  testator's  death,  and  at  the  time  of  accepting 
the  inheritance.  This  capacity  might  be  expressed 
by  the  words  "testamenti  factio,"  an  expression 
which  had  reference  not  only  to  the  legal  capacity 
of  the  testator,  but  also  to  the  legal  capacity  of  the 
person  named  heres.  As  a  general  rule,  only  Ro- 
man citizens  could  be  named  as  heredes  in  the  will 
of  a  Roman  citizen ;  but  a  slave  could  also  be  named 
heres,  though  he  had  no  power  to  make  a  will,  and 
a  filius-familias  could  also  be  named  heres,  though 
he  was  under  the  same  incapacity ;  for  the  slave, 
if  he  belonged  to  the  testator,  could,  by  testament, 
receive  his  freedom  and  become  herus  ;  and  if  he 
belonged  to  another  person,  he  took  the  inheritance 
for  the  benefit  of  his  master :  the  filius-familias,  in 
like  manner,  acquired  it  for  bis  father.  Persons,  not 
Roman  citizens,  who  had  received  the  commercium, 
could  take  hereditates  by  testament.* 

Heredes  were  either  necessarii,  aui  et  necessarii, 
or  extranet.  The  heres  necessarius  was  a  slave  of 
the  testator,  who  was  made  a  heres  and  liber  at  the 
same  time ;  and  he  was  called  a  necessarius,  be- 
cause of  the  necessity  that  he  was  under  of  accept- 
ing the  hereditas.  A  slave  was  sometimes  appoint- 
ed heres,  if  the  testator  thought  that  he  was  not 
solvent,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  ignominia 
which  was  a  consequence  of  a  person's  property  be- 
ing sold  to  pay  his  debts,  as  explained  by  Gains.' 
The  heredes  sui  et  necessarii  were  sons  and  daugh- 

1.  (Cicad  Att.,  xiii.,  48.  —  Id.  ib.,Tii„  8.— Id.,  Pro  Cexua, 
c.  6.)— t.  (Cic,  Pro  Carina,  7, »».— Sangnjr,  Zeiunhrift,  v.,  p 
*»,  *«.)— 3.  (ii.,  184,  *e.) 
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Mr*,  and  the  sons  and  daughters  of  a  son  who  were 
in  the  power  of  a  testator;  but  a  grandson  or  grand- 
daughter could  not  be  a  sous  heres  unless  the  testa- 
tor'* son  bad  ceased  to  be  a  suus  heres  in  the  testa- 
tor's lifetime,  either  by  death  or  being  released  from 
his  power.  These  heredes  sui  were  called  necea- 
sarii,  because  of  tue  necessity  that  they  were  under, 
according  to  the  civil  law,  of  taking  the  hereditas 
with  its  encumbrances.  But  the  prater  allowed 
such  persons  to  refuse  the  hereditas  (absthiere  it  ab 
kereditate),  and  to  allow  the  property  to  be  sold  to 
pay  the  testator's  debts  (an  instance  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero1) ;  and  he  gave  the  same  privilege  to  a 
mancipated  son  (qui  in  causa  mancipU  est).  All  oth- 
er heredes  are  called  extranei,  and  comprehend  all 
persons  who  are  not  in  the  power  of  a  testator,  such 
as  emancipated  children.  As  a  mother  had  no  po- 
testas over  her  children,  they  were  extranei  heredes 
when  named  heredes  in  her  will.  Extranei  heredes 
had  the  potestas  or  jus  deliberandi,  or  privilege  of 
considering  whether  they  would  accept  the  heredi- 
tas or  not ;  but  if  either  extranei  heredes,  or  those 
who  had  the  abstinendi  potestas,  meddled  with  the 
testator's  property,  they  could  not  afterward  dis- 
claim the  inheritance,  unless  the  person  who  had 
so  meddled  was  under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and 
so  belonged  to  a  class  who  were  relieved  by  the 
prstor  in  all  cases  where  they  were  overreached 
(vid.  Curator),  and  also  in  cases  where  they  had 
accepted  an  insolvent  hereditas  (damnosa  hereditas). 
The  Emperor  Hadrian  gave  this  relief  to  a  person 
above  twenty-five  years  of  age  who  had  accepted  an 
hereditas,  and  afterward  discovered  that  it  was  en- 
cumbered with  a  heavy  debt.* 

A  certain  time  was  allowed  to  extranei  for  the 
cretio  hereditatis,  that  is,  for  them  to  determine 
whether  they  would  take  the  hereditas  or  not : 
hence  the  phrase  cernere  hereditatem.  Thus,  if 
the  testator  had  written  in  his  will  "  Here*  Tiliiu 
esto,"  he  ought- to  add,  "  Cemitoque  in  centum  diebus 
proxumis  quibus  text*  poterisque  :  quod  lit  ita  creveris 
exheres  esto."*  If  the  extraneus  wished  to  take  the 
hereditas,  he  was  required  to  make  a  formal  decla- 
ration of  his  intention  within  the  time  named  (intra 
Hem  cretionis).  The  formal  words  of  cretion  were 
"earn  hereditatem  adeo  cemoque."  Unless  he  did 
this,  he  lost  the  hereditas,  and  he  could  not  obtain 
it  merely  by  acting  as  heres  (pro  hercde  gerendo). 
If  a  person  was  named  heres  without  any  time  of 
cretion  being  fixed,  or  if  he  succeeded  (legitime  jure) 
to  the  property  of  an  intestate,  he  might  become 
heres  without  any  formal  declaration  of  his  inten- 
tion, and  might  take  possession  of  the  hereditas 
when  he  pleased  :  but  the  prstor  was  accustomed, 
upon  the  demand  of  the  creditors  of  the  testator  or 
intestate,  to  name  a  time  within  which  the  heres 
should  take  possession,  and  in  default  of  his  doing 
so,  he  gave  the  creditors  permission  to  sell  the  prop- 
erty. The  common  form  of  cretion  in  the  will  (vul- 
garis cretio)  has  been  already  mentioned.  Some- 
times the  words  "quibus  sciet  poteritque"  were 
omitted,  and  it  was  then  specially  called  "  cretio 
certorum  dierum."  which  was  the  more  disadvanta- 
geous to  the  acres,  as  the  days  began  to  be  reckon- 
ed, or,  as  we  say,  the  time  began  to  run  immediate- 
ly, and  it  was  not  reckoned  from  the  time  when  the 
(feres  knew  that  he  was  named  heres,  and  had  no 
impediment  to  his  cretion. 

It  was  not  unusual  to  make  several  degrees  of  he- 
redes in  a  will,  which  was  called  subttitutio.  Thus, 
in  the  formula  beginning  "  Heres  Titius,"  dec.,  after 
the  words  "  exheres  esto,"  the  testator  might  add, 
**  Turn  Mavrius  here*  esto  cemitoque  in  diebus  cen- 
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turn,"  Ac. ;  and  he  might  go  on  substituting  as  fas 
as  he  pleased.  The  person  first  named  as  heres 
(prima  grain)  became  heres  by  the  act  of  cretion ; 
and  the  subetitutus  (secundus  heres1)  was  then  en 
tirely  excluded.  If  the  words  "si  non  creveris" 
were  not  followed  by  words  of  exheredation,  this 
gave  some  advantage  to  the  first  heres :  for  instance, 
if  he  neglected  the  formality  of  cretion,  and  only 
acted  as  heres,  he  did  not  lose  all,  but  shared  the 
hereditas  equally  with  the  substituted  person.  This 
was  the  old  rule ;  but  a  constitution  of  Aurelins 
made  the  acting  as  heres  equivalent  to  cretion,  pro- 
vide4 such  action  look  place  within  the  time  of  cre- 
tion. 

In  the  case  of  libcri  impuberes,  who  were  in  the 
power  of  a  testator,  there  might  be  not  only  the 
kind  of  substitution  just  mentioned  (vulgaris  substi- 
tution but  the  testator  might  declare  that  if  such 
children  should  live  to  become  his  heredes,  and 
should  die  impuberes,  some  other  person,  whom  he 
named,  should  be  his  heres.  This  was  expressed 
thus  :  "  si  prius  moriatur  quam  in  turn  tutelar*  tc- 
nerit  ;"*  for  the  termination  of  impuberty  and  of  the 
tutela  were  coincident.  ( Vid.  Cuxatok.)  Thus,  as 
Gaius  remarks,  one  testamentary  disposition  com- 
prised two  hereditatem.  This  was  called  pupillaris 
substitute.  This  kind  of  substitution  was  contain- 
ed in  a  clause  by  itself,  and  in  a  separate  part  of  the 
will,  which  was  secured  by  the  testator's  own 
thread  and  seal,  with  a  provision  in  the  first  part  of 
the  will  that  this  second  part  should  not  be  opened 
so  long  as  the  son  lived  and  was  impubes.  A  sub- 
stitution could  also  be  made  in  the  case  of  children 
being  exheredated  (disinherited)  by  the  parent's 
will,  and  the  substituted  person  then  took  all  that 
the  pupillus  acquired  by  hereditas,  legatum  (legacy), 
or  gift.  Gaius  observes4  that  all  his  remarks  with 
reference  to  substitution  .for  children  impuberes, 
when  made  heredes  or  exheredated,  apply  to  post- 
humous (postumi)  children,  of  which  there  is,  an  ex- 
ample cited  by  Cicero  :*  "  SiJUius  natus  esset  in  de- 
cern mensibus,"  dec. 

If  an  extraneus  was  made  heres,  there  could  be 
no  substitution  to  the  effect  that,  if  he  died  within 
a  certain  time,  another  person  should  be  heres;  for 
though  a  testator  could  attach  a  condition  to  be 
performed  before  a  person  could  take  the  hereditas, 
a  person,  when  he  had  once  become  heres,  continued 
such.  The  case  of  a  pupillus  substitutio,  which 
was  an  exception  to  this  general  rule,  was  probably 
founded  on  the  patria  potestas.  The  heres  might, 
however,  be  charged  with  a  fideicommissum,  in 
which  case  he  was  heres  fiduciarius.  (Vid.  Finu- 
oomiussom.) 

As  to  conditions  which  the  heres  was  bound  to 
perform,  they  might  be  any  that  were  not  contrary 
to  positive  law  or  positive  morality;  such  as  the 
setting  up  of  statues,'  dec,  or  changing  the  name.' 

If  a  man's  own  slave  was  made  heres  by  his 
will,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  made  free 
also  by  the  will :  the  words  were,  "  Stichus  terms 
mens  liber  heresque  esto."  It  the  slave  were  not 
made  free  by  the  testament,  he  could  not  take  un- 
der it,  even  if  he  were  manumitted  by  his  master, 
and,  of  course,  he  could  not  if  he  were  sold ;  and 
the  reason  is,  that  the  institution  was  not  valid.  If 
he  was  instituted  free  as  well  as  heres,  he  became 
both  a  freeman  and  heres  necessarius  by  the  death 
of  his  master:  if  he  was  manumitted  by  his  mas- 
ter in  his  lifetime,  he  might  accept  the  inheritance  or 
refuse  it.    If  he  was  sold  by  his  master  in  his  life- 
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time,  he  could  take  possession  of  the  inheritance 
with  the  permission  or  his  new  master,  who  thus 
became  heres  through  the  medium  of  his  slave.  If 
the  slave  who  was  made  heres  was  then  the  prop- 
erty of  another  person,  and  not  of  the  testator,  he 
could  not  take  the  inheritance  without  the  consent 
of  his  master,  for  if  he  took  it  bis  master  became 
heres  :  if  such  slave  was  manumitted  before  taking 
possession  of  the  inheritance,  he  might  accept  it  or 
refuse  it,  as  he  pleased. 

If  ea  ingenuus  died  intestate,  either  from  not 
having  made  a  will,  or  having  made  a  will,  but  not 
in  due  form,  or  having  made  a  will  in  due  form, 
which  afterward  became  invalid  (ruptum,  irritum), 
the  hereditas,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  came  to  the  heredes  sui,  and  was  then 
called  kgitima  heredittu.  The  heredes  sui  were 
"  liberi"  in  the  power  of  the  testator  at  the  time  of 
his  death ;  the  term  liberi  comprehended  not  only 
:bildren,  but  the  children  of  the  testator's  male 
children,  and  the  children  of  a  male  grandchild. 
Adopted  children  were  considered  the  same  as  oth- 
er children.  But  grandchildren  could  not  be  heredes 
sui,  unless  their  father  had  ceased  to  be  in  the  power 
of  the  intestate,  either  by  death  or  in  any  other  way, 
as  by  emancipation.  A  wife  in  manu  oeing  consid- 
ered as  a  daughter,  and  a  daughter-in-law  (nuruj) 
being  considered  a  granddaughter,  were  sui  here- 
des ;  but  the  latter  only  when  her  husband  was  not 
in  the  power  of  the  intestate  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  was  consistent  with  the  law  in  the 
case  of  grandchildren.  Posthumous  children,  who 
would  have  been  in  the  power  of  the  intestate  if  he 
were  living,  were  also  sui  heredes.  The  sui  here- 
des took  the  hereditas  in  equal  shares.  If  there 
was  a  son  or  daughter,  and  children  of  a  son  de- 
ceased, the  children  of  the  deceased  son  took  the 
portion  which  their  parent  would  have  taken.  But 
the  distribution  was  tn  stirpes,  that  is,  among  the 
stocks  or  stems  sprung  from  the  ancestor,  and  not 
m  capita,  or  among  the  individuals  :  thus,  if  there 
We  a  son,  and  the  sons  of  a  deceased  son,  the 
•on  would  take  half  of  the  hereditas,  and  the  sons 
of  the  deceased  eon  would  take  the  other  half,  in 
equal  shares. 

If  an  intestate  had  no  sui  heredes,  the  Twelve 
Tables  gave  the  hereditas  to  the  agnati.  It  is  sta- 
ted nnder  Coshati  who  are  agnati.  The  hereditas 
did  not  belong  to  all  the  agnati,  but  only  to  those 
who  were  nearest  at  the  time  when  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  a  person  bad  died  intestate.  If  the 
nearest  agnatus  either  neglected  to  take  the  inherit- 
ance, or  died  before  he  had  taken  possession  of  it, 
in  neither  case  did  the  next  in  succession,  as  agna- 
tus, take  the  inheritance.  He  was  the  nearest  agna- 
tus who  was  nearest  at  the  time  when  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  a  person  bad  died  intestate,  and  not  he 
who  was  nearest  at  the  time  of  the  death;  the 
reason  of  which  appears  to  be,  that  the  hereditas 
was  in  a  sense  the  property  of  the  intestate  until 
his  heir  was  ascertained,  and  his  heir  could  not  be 
ascertained  until  it  was  certain  that  he  had  left  no 
win ;  and,  as  Gaius  observes,  if  he  had  left  a  will, 
still  it  might  happen  that  no  person  would  be  heres 
under  that  will ;  and,  accordingly,  it  seemed  better, 
as  he  observes,  to  look  out  for  tbe  nearest  agnatus 
at  the  time  when  it  is  ascertained  that  there  is  no 
heres  under  the  will.  If  there  were  several  agnati 
in  the  same  degree,  and  any  one  refused  to  take  his 
share,  or  died  before  he  had  assented  to  take  it, 
such  share  accrued  (adcremt)  to  those  who  consent- 
ed to  take  the  hereditas. 

In  the  case  of  women,  there  were  some  peculiar- 
ities which  arose  from  their  legal  status.  The  he- 
reditatea  of  women  intestate  came  to  their  agnati 
**i»t  as  the  inheritances  of  males ;  but  women  who 


were  beyond  the  degree  of  consanguinei  (a  term 
which  legally  means  brothers  and  sisters)  could  not 
take  hereditates  ab  intestate.  Thus  a  sister  might 
take  from  a  brother  or  sister  as  legitima  heres,  hut 
an  aunt  or  a  brother's  daughter  could  not  be  a  legit- 
ima heres.  The  principle  of  Roman  law  which 
gave  to  those  who  came  into  the  potestas  or  manus 
the  quality  of  children  of  the  blood,  was  followe .' 
out  in  this  case  also:  a  mother  or  a  stepmother 
who  had  come  »'»  manum  viri  thereby  obtained  the 
status  of  a  daughter ;  and,  consequently,  as  to  legit- 
imate succession,  there  s/ere  the  same  relations  be- 
tween such  mother  or  stepmother  and  the  husband's 
children  as  there  were  among  the  husband's  chil- 
dren themselves.  But,  by  senatus  consulta  of  An- 
toninus and  Commodus,  the  sons  of  a  wife  not  in 
manu  might  take  as  her  legitiroi  heredes,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  consanguinei  and  other  agnati. 

If  a  person  died  leaving  no  sui  heredes,  but  only 
a  brother  and  another  brother's  children,  the  broth- 
er took  all  as  the  nearest  agnatus.  If  there  was 
no  brother  surviving,  and  only  children  of  brethren, 
the  hereditas  was  divided  among  all  the  children  in 
capita,  that  is,  the  whole  warequally  divided  among 
all  the  children. 

If  there  were  no  agnati,  the  Twelve  Tables  gave 
the  hereditas  to  the  gentiles.    {Vid.  Gens,  p.  469.) ' 

Gains1  briefly  recapitulates  the  strict  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  as  to  the  hereditates  of  intestates  : 
emancipated  children  coold  claim  nothing,  as  they 
had  ceased  to  be  sui  heredes :  the  same  was  tbe 
case  if  a  man  and  his  children  were  at  the  same 
time  made  Roman  citizens,  unless  the  imperatoi 
reduced  the  children  into  the  power  of  the  father : 
agnati  who  had  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio  wero 
excluded,  and,  consequently,  a  son  who  had  been 
given  in  adoption,  and  a  daughter  who  was  married 
and  in  manu  viri :  if  the  next  agnatus  did  not  tako 
possession,  he  who  was  next  in  order  could  not,  for 
that  reason,  make  any  claim :  cognati,  whose  kin- 
ship depended  on  a  female,  had  no  mutual  rights  as 
to  their  hereditates,  and,  consequently,  there  were 
no  such  mutual  rights  between  a  mother  and  her 
children,  unless  the  mother  had  come  in  manum  viri, 
and  so  the  rights  of.  consanguinity  had  been  estab- 
lished between  them. 

If  a  man  had  his  son  in  his  power,  he  was  bound 
either  to  make  him  heres,  or  to  exneredate  (ezhere- 
dare)  him  expressly  (nominalim).  If  he  passed  him  ' 
over  in  silence  (tilentio  pralerierit),  the  will  was  al- 
together void  (indtile,  nm  jure  factum).  Some  ju- 
rists were  of  opinion,  that  even  if  the  son,  so  passed 
over,  died  in  the  father's  lifetime,  there  could  be  no 
heres  under  that  will.*  Other  liberi  could  be  passed 
over,  and  the  will  would  still  be  a  valid  will ;  but  the 
liberi  so  passed  over  took  a  certain  portion  of  the 
hereditas  adcrucenio,  as  it  was  termed,  or  jure  ad- 
crctccndi.  For  instance,  if  the  heredes  instituti 
were  sui,  the  person  or  persons  passed  over  took  an 
equal  share  with  them.  If  the  heredes  instituti 
were  extranei,  the  person  or  persons  passed  over 
took  a  half  of  the  whole  hereditas ;  and  as  the  prae- 
tor gave  the  contra  tabulas  bonorum  possessio  to 
the  person  so  passed  over,  the  extranei  were  de- 
prived of  all  the  hereditas.  A  rescript  of  the  Em- 
peror Antoninus  limited  the  amount  which  women 
could  take  by  the  bonorum  possessio  to  that  which 
they  could  take  jure  adcresceodi ;  and  the  same 
was  the  law  in  the  case  of  emancipated  females. 

It  was  necessary  to  exheredate  posthumous  chil- 
dren nominatim,  otherwise  the  will,  which  was  ori- 
ginally valid,  became  invalid  (ruplum) ;  and  the  will 
became  invalid  by  the  birth  either  of  a  postnumous 
son  or  daughter,  or,  as  the  phrase  was,  adgnascen- 
do  rumpitur  tealamentum.'     Postnmi  were  not  only 
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(Lose  who  were  oort  after  the  testator's  death,  but 
also  those  who  might  become  the  sui  heredes  of  the 
testator  by  the  death  of  some  other  person  in  the  tes- 
tator's lifetime.  Thus,  if  a  testator's  son,  who  was 
in  his  power,  had  children,  and  the  son  died  in  the 
testator's  lifetime,  the  grandchildren  became  sui 
heredes,  and  the  testament  became  ruptum  by  this 
quasi  agnatio :  it  was  therefore  a  necessary  precau- 
tion to  institute  as  heredes  or  to  exheredate  such 
grandchildren.  It  follows  that,  if  the  testament 
could  be  made  invalid  by  this  quasi  agnatio,  it  must 
have  become  invalid  by  a  son  being  born  in  the  life- 
time of  the  testator,  unless  the  will  had  provided 
for  the  case  ;  for  it  became  invalid  if  the  testator 
adopted  a  sou  or  a  daughter,1  either  by  adrogation 
or  adoption  properly  so  called,  after  the  date  of  his 
will.  The  case  was  the  same  if  he  took  a  wife  in 
manum  after  the  date  of  the  will. 

The  word  postumus  has  clearly  the  same  signi- 
fication as  postremus,  and  literally  means  a  child 
born  last.  The  passage  of  Gaius  is  defective  where 
he  treats  of  postumi ;  but  the  definition  of  postumi, 
as  preserved  in  the  Breviarium,  appears  to  be  exact : 
"  Pottumorum  duo  genera  tutu :  quia  postumi  ad- 
pcllaniur  hi,  qui  pott  mortem  paint  de  uzore  noli 
fuerint,  el  itli  qui  pott  tettamentum  factum  natcun- 
twr."  Sometimes  the  word  postumus  is  defined 
only  as  a  child  born  after  a  father's  death,  as  we 
see  in  some  of  the  Closes  ;  but  there  is  no  proof 
that  the  meaning  was  limited  to  such  children ;  and 
the  passages  sometimes  cited  as  being  to  that  effect' 
have  merely  been  misunderstood. 

Other  cases,  in  which  a  valid  testamentum  be- 
came ruptum  or  irritum,  are  more  properly  consid- 
ered under  Testambntdm. 

The  strictness  of  the  old  civil  law  was  modified 
by  the  praetorian  law,  which  gave  the  bonorum  pos- 
sessio  to  those  who  could  not  take  the  hereditas  by 
the  rules  of  the  civil  law.  (Vid.  Bonobum  Fosses- 
mo.) 

The  heres  represented  the  testator  and  intestate,' 
and  had  not  only  a  claim  to  all  his  property,  but 
was  bound  by  all  his  obligations.  He  succeeded  to 
the  sacra  privata,  and  was  bound  to  maintain  them, 
but  only  in  respect  of  the  property,  for  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  sacra  privata  was  attached  to  property 
and  to  the  heres  only  as  the  owner  of  it.  Hence 
the  expression  "sine  sacris  hereditas"  meant  an 
hereditas  unencumbered  with  sacra.4 

The  legislation  of  Justinian  released  the  heres 
who  accepted  an  hereditas  from  all  debts  and  obli- 
gations of  the  testator  or  intestate  beyond  what  the 
property  would  satisfy,  provided  he  made  out  an  in- 
ventory (inventarium)  of  the  property  in  a  certain 
form  and  within  a  given  time.* 

The  heres  could  claim  any  property  which  be- 
longed to  his  testator  or  intestats  by  the  hereditatis 
petitio,  which  was  an  actio  in  rem,  and  properly  be- 
longed to  a  heres  only,  though  it  was  afterward 
given  to  the  bonorum  possessor.  Each  heres  claim- 
ed only  his  share.' 

The  coheredes  shared  among  themselves  the 
property,  and  bore  their  share  of  the  debts  in  the 
same  proportions.  For  the  purpose  of  division  and 
settling  the  affairs  of  the  testator,  a  sale  was  often 
necessary.'  If  the  parties  could  not  agree  about 
the  division  of  the  property,  any  of  them  might 
have  an  actio  familial  erciscundte.  (Vid.  Famili* 
Ero.  Ac.) 

The  hereditas  might  be  alienated  by  the  form  of 
in  jure  cessio.  The  heres  legitimus  might  alienate 
the  hereditas  before  he  took  possession  of  it,  and 
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the  purchaser  then  became  heres,  just  as  ii  he  bs4 
been  the  legitimus  heres.  The  scriptus  heres  could 
only  alienate  it  after  the  aditio :  after  such  aliena- 
tion by  him,  or  by  the  heres  legitimus  after  aditio, 
both  of  them  still  remained  heredes,  and,  conse- 
quently, answerable  to  creditors,  but  all  debts  due 
to  them  as  heredes  were  extinguished. 

The  hereditates  of  freedii.en  are  more  properly 
considered  under  Libebti  and  Patkoni. 

Before  it  was  determined  who  was  heres,  the 
hereditas  was  without  an  owner,  and  was  said  "j* 
cere."  When  a  heres  was  ascertained,  such  per- 
son was  considered  to  possess  all  the  rights  inci- 
dent to  the  hereditas  from  the  time  of  the  death  ot 
the  testator  or  intestate.  But  this  does  not  explain 
how  we  are  to  view  the  hereditas  in  the  interval 
between  the  death  of  the  former  owner  and  the 
time  when  the  heres  is  ascertained.  During  such 
interval,  according  to  one  form  of  expression  used 
by  the  Roman  jurists,  the  hereditas  is  a  juristical 
person  (vice  pertona  fungtiur),  and  is  the  domina, 
that  is,  the  domina  of  itself;  according  to  another 
form  of  expression,  it  represents  the  defunct,  and 
not  the  person  of  the  future  heres.  These  two 
forms  are  the  same  in  meaning,  and  they  express  a 
fiction  which  has  relation  to  the  legal  capacity  of 
the  defunct,  and  not  to  that  of  the  fuiuie  heres,  and 
which  does  not  involve  the  notion  of  any  juristical 
personality  of  the  hereditas.  The  relation  to  the 
legal  capacity  of  the  defunct  is  this :  Slaves  gener- 
ally belonged  to  an  hereditas.  A  slave,  as  is  well 
known,  could  acquire  property  for  his  living  master, 
even  without  his  knowledge ;  but  the  validity  of  th« 
act  of  acquisition,  in  some  cases,  depended  on  the 
legal  capacity  of  his  master  to  acquire.  Now  while 
the  hereditas  was  without  an  ascertained  owner, 
many  acts  of  a  slave,  by  which  the  hereditas  might 
receive  additions,  were  strictly  void,  and  such  acta 
could  only  have  their  legal  effect  on  the  supposition 
that  the  slave  had  an  owner  of  a  sufficient  legal  ca 
pacity ;  and,  accordingly,  the  fiction  of  law  gave 
validity  to  the  act  of  the  slave  by  relation  to  the 
known  legal  capacity  of  the  late  owner,  and  not  by 
relation  to  the  yet  unascertained  owner,  who  might 
not  have  such  legal  capacity.  The  following  are 
examples :  "  When  a  Roman,  who  had  a  legal  ca- 
pacity to  make  a  will,  died  intestate,  and  another 
person  appointed  as  his  heres  a  slave  who  belonged 
to  this  hereditas,  which  was  still  without  ap  owner, 
such  institution  of  a  heres  would  be  valid  by  virtue 
of  this  fiction,  because  it  had  reference  to  the  legal 
capacity  of  the  defunct.  If  there  bad  been  no  such 
fiction,  the  validity  of  the  institution  would  have 
been  doubtful,  for  the  unascertained  legitimus  heres 
might  be  an  intestabilis,  who  (at  least  according  to 
the  old  law)  could  not  be  instituted  heres.  If  a 
soldier  died  and  left  a  will,  which  was  not  yet  open- 
ed, another  testator  might  institute  as  heres  a  slave 
belonging  to  the  soldier's  hereditas,  because  the  in- 
stitution, according  to  this  fiction,  had  reference  to 
the  deceased ;  but  if  there  were  not  this  fiction,  the 
institution  might  be  void,  inasmuch  as  the  unascer- 
tained heres  might  be  a  peregrinus  who  had  no  tes 
tamentifactio  with  this  other  testator.  It  was  to 
provide  for  such  cases  as  these  only,  that  this  fic- 
tion was  introduced ;  and  it  had  no  other  object 
than  to  facilitate  certain  acquisitions  by  means  of 
the  slaves  who  belonged  to  an  hereditas." 

This  masterly  exposition  is  by  Savigny.1 

HERMjE,  dimin.  HERMUL^E  CEpfiai).  Th« 
Greeks  originally  made  use  of  unhewn  stones  (&p- 
yol  7U0ot)  to  represent  their  divinities.*  Their  first 
improvement  was  to  cut  these,  stones  into  square 

1.  (System  dot  bent.  R.  R.,  ii.,  ».  S6S.— Gtius,  ii.,  99-190.- 
M.,  iii.,  1-24.— Ulpian,  Frag—Dig.  28,  2».— Inst.,  ii.,  iil.)-t 
(F*u.,Tii.,SM3.) 
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Mocks,  thirty  of  which  were  exhibited  to  Pausanias 
in  the  city  of  Pharos.'  In  the  course  of  time,  the 
square  block  was  surmounted  by  the  head  of  the 
deity  it  represented.  Many  images  of  this  kind  are 
described  by  Paasanias ;  one  of  Poseidon  at  Trico- 
loni  in  Arcadia,'  another  of  Zeus  riXetoc  at  T?gea,» 
and  another  of  Aphrodite  Urania  at  Athens.*  -  It  is 
probable  that  the  first  statues  of  this  improved  na- 
ture were  those  of  Hermes  or  Mercury,  from  whom 
they  received  their  name ;  but  the  term  was  applied 
generally  to  that  particular  class  of  statues  termed 
i/iyaciai  repuyuvot  or  axnuara  rtrpdyava,*  even 
though  the  busts  of  other  divinities,  or  persons  of 
either  sex,  surmounted  the  pedestal. 

In  these  works,  the  invention  of  which  is  ascribed 
to  the  Athenians  by  Pausanias,  the  only  parts  of 
the  human  body  developed  were  the  head  and  sex- 
ual organs.  But  when  the  sculptor's  art  was  still 
farther  perfected,  the  whole  torso  was  placed  upon 
a  pedestal ;  and,  finally,  the  pedestal  itself  was 
sometimes  chiselled  to  indicate  the  separation  of 
the  legs,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  tetragonal  female  statue 
in  the  Villa  Albani.'  Two  other  forms  of  the  Her- 
tnte  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum.7 

Houses  in  Athens  had  one  of  these  statues  placed 
at  the  door,'  which  were  worshipped  by  the  women 
as  instrumental  to  fecundity,  though  not  in  the  most 
delicate  manner  -,'  and  the  great  superstition  attach- 
ed to  them  is  shown  by  the  alarm  and  indignation 
which  were  felt  at  Athens  in  consequence  of  the 
mutilation  of  the  whole  number  in  a  single  night, 
just  before  the  sailing  of  the  Sicilian  expedition." 

They  were  likewise  placed  in  front  of  temples, 
near  to  tombs,  in  the  gymnasia,  libraries,  and  public 
places,  at  the  corners  of  streets  and  high  roads  as 
bignposts,  and  some  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Athens 
with  the  names  of  victors  in  the  gymnasjic  contests 
inscribed  upon  them."  Among  the  Romans  partic- 
ularly they  were  used  for  boundary  landmarks,  ei- 
ther in  their  primitive  form  of  large  stones  or  with 
busts  upon  them,  whence  they  were  styled  termini 
and  Utpidet  tcrminales,"  and  as  posts  for  ornamental 
railings  to  a  garden,  in  which  case  they  were  com- 
monly decorated  with  the  busts  of  philosophers  and 
eminent  men,  some  of  which  may  be  seen  at  the 
Vatican,  with  the  square  holes  in  their  shoulders 
into  which  the  transverse  rail  was  inserted. 

As  the  square  part  of  the  statue  represented  Mer- 
cury," his  name  is  often  compounded  with  that  of 
the  deity  whose  bust  it  supports.  Thus  the  Her- 
mtuhena  which  Atticus  sent  from  Athens  to  Cicero14 
bore  the  bust  of  Minerva;  the  HermeracUeu  those  of 
Hercules.  The  story  of  Hermaphroditus  had  prob- 
ably its  origin  in  some  ancient  statue  of  this  descrip- 
tion, where  the  square  Mercury  was  surmounted  by 
a  female  torso,  like  the  one  in  the  British  Museum." 

For  the  application  of  the  Henna  and  HermuUe  in 
the  circus,  vtd.  p.  264,  265. 

HERNMEA  ('Epaaia,  festivals  of  Hermes,  cele- 
brated in  various  parts  of  Greece.  As  Hermes  was 
the  tutelary  deity  of  the  gymnasia  and  palaestra;, 
the  boys  at  Athens  celebrated  the  Hermtea  in  the 
gymnasia.  They  were  on  this  occasion  dressed  in 
their  best,  offered  sacrifices  to  the  god,  and  amused 
themselves  with  various  games  and  sports,  which 
were  probably  of  a  more  free  and  unrestrained  char- 
acter than  usual.     Hence  the  gymnasiarch  was 


I.  (Pane,  1.  e.)— S.  (riii.,  34,  «  «.)— 3.  (Ih.,  48,  «  4.)— 4.  (iH 
It,  4  *.)— 5.  (Ttmcrd.,  ri.,*7.— Pinn  it.,  33.  ♦  4.)— «.  (Winck- 
eiaa.,  Stnriadelle  Art*,  torn.  1,  Ur.  1.)— 7.  (Chamber  1,  No.  J.— 
fl— tier  »,  No.  34.)— 8.  (Thucjd.,  ri.,  87.— -Elian,  V.  II.,  ii., 
41.) — S.  ( Vid.  boa-relief  in  Boiaaardc,  Antiq.  Roman.,  part  1.) — 
10.  (Tbucrd,  ri.,  17.— Andoc.,  Do  Mjrat.)— II.  (Leake,  Athena, 
p.  I*,  n.  I.}— 13.  (Amm.  Marcel).,  xviii.,  3,  15. — Compare  Ti- 
bon  V  ■■>•,  44.— Virg.,  Mb.,  iii.,  »*.)— IS.  (Cic.  a<l  Att.,  I., 
•./—II  Jed  Alt.,  i,  1,  4  )— 14.  (ib.,  10.)— ID.  (Chamber  «,  No. 
to.) 


prohibited  by  a  law  of  Solon1  from  admitting  any 
adults  on  the  occasion.  This  law,  however,  was 
afterward  neglected,  and  in  the  time  of  Plato'  wa 
find  the  boys  celebrating  the  Hermea  in  a  palestra, 
and  in  the  presence  of  persons  of  all  ages.'  (Com- 
pare Gymnasium,  p.  482.) 

Hermea  were  also  celebrated  in  Crete,  where, 
on  this  occasion,  the  same  custom  prevailed  which 
was  observed  at  Rome  during  the  Saturnalia ;  for 
the  day  was  a  season  of  freedom  and  enjoyment  for 
the  slaves,  and  their  masters  waited  upon  them  at 
their  repasts.4 

The  town  of  Pheneos,  in  Arcadia,  of  which  Hermes 
was  the  principal  divinity,  likewise  celebrated  Her- 
mea with  games  and  contests.4  A  festival  of  the 
same  kind  was  celebrated  at  Pellene.*  Tanagra  in 
Boeotia,'  and  some  other  places,  likewise  celebrated 
festivals  of  Hermes,  but  particulars  are  not  known 

HERMATHE'NA.  (Vid.  Herm*.) 

HERMERACLjE.  (Vid.  Hermjc.) 

•HERMODACFYLUS  (Ip/toiaKTvXoe ),  the  same 
with  the  Colchicum  autumnale,  or  Meadow  Saffron. 
"My  limits,"  observes  Adams,  "will  not  afford 
room  to  discuss  fully  the  much-agitated  question 
respecting  the  Hermodactylus  of  the  ancients.  It 
is  to  be  remarked,  however,  in  the  first  place,  that 
Paulus  jEgineta  entirely  omits  treating  of  the  ito/t- 
Xtxdv  of  Dioscorides  by  name,  and  in  place  of  it  has 
the  ip/toiaKTvXot.  This  circumstance  forms  a  strong 
presumption  that  the  two  substances  were  identical. 
And  again,  Serapion,  in  his  chapter  on  Hermodacly- 
lus,  gives  the  words  of  Paulus  jEgineta  along  wit  I. 
Dioscorides'  chapter  on  Colchicum.  It  seems  unde- 
niable, then,  that  the  Arabians  held  the  Hermodac- 
tyiut  to  be  the  same  as  the  Colchicum;  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  highest  authorities  in  modern  times  on 
the  Res  Herbaria  of  the  ancients,  such  as  Bergius, 
Tournefort,  Humelbergius,  Geoffroy,  Prosper  Alpi- 
nes, Dr.  Paris,  and  many  others,  recognise  the 
Hermodactylus  as  the  Colchicum  autumnale,  or  Mead- 
ow Saffron.  Still,  however,  Sprengel  joins  Matthi- 
olus  and  Dr.  Murray  in  referring  it  to  the  Iris  tuber- 
ota.  After  impartially  examining  the  evidence  on 
both  sides,  I  continue  to  be  of  the  opinion  expressed 
by  me  formerly,  that  the  ancient  ipuo6aKTvXos  was 
the  Meadow  Saffron."' 

•HERPYLLUS  (fpiroXAor),  according  to  most 
authorities,  the  Wild  Thyme,  or  Thymus  serpyUum, 
L.  Sibthorp,  however,  inclines  to  refer  it  to  a  spe- 
cies which  he  found  in  great  abundance  near  the 
Ilissus,  called  by  him  Thymus  incanus.  The  wild 
kind,  which  Dioscorides  calls  Ziytc,  is  the  Thymus 
zygis.' 

•HESP'ERIS  (eoirepic),  a  plant,  the  same  with 
the  Hesperis  matronslis,  or  Dame's  Violet.  Spren- 
gel, however,  prefers  the  Hesperis  tristis." 

HERCA.    ( Vid.  Fuuus,  p.  467.) 

HESTIA.     (Vid.  Focoa.) 

HESTI'ASIS  (iariaaic)  was  a  species  of  liturgy, 
and  consisted  in  giving  a  feast  to  one  of  the  tribe* 
at  Athens  (rip/  ifwTjjviamyv11).  It  was  provided  for 
each  tribe  at  the  expense  of  a  person  belonging  to 
that  tribe,  who  was  called  itmarup  "  Harpocra- 
tion"  states,  on  the  authority  of  the  speech  of  De- 
mosthenes against  Meidias,  that  this  feast  was 
sometimes  provided  by  persons  voluntarily,. and  at- 
other  times  by  persons  appointed  by  lot;  but,  aa 
BSckh  remarks,  nothing  of  this  kind  occurs  in  the 
speech,  and-no  burden  of  this  description  could  have 


1.  (.lechin,  c.  Timarch.,  p.  98.)— 3.  (Lysis.,  p.  Sot,  D.,  ate.) 
— 3.  (Becker,  Chariklee,  i.,  p.  334,  Ac.) — I.  (A'ben.,  nr.,  p. 
439.)— S.  (Pane.,  riii.,  14,  7.)— 0.  (Schol.  ad  Pind.,  CI.,  rii.,  144. 
— Schol.  ad  Find.,  Nem.,  x.,  880—7.  (Pans.,  ix.,  33,  «  8.)-* 
(Adame,  Append.,  s.  t.) — 9.  (Adams,  Append.,  ■.  v.) — 10.  (Ad* 
ems.  Append.,  a.  t.)— 11.  (Demoeth.,  c.  Meid.,  p.  484, 10.— Pol 
lax,  Unom.,  iii.,  67.)— IS.  (Demoxlh.  e.  Boot.,  p.  W0,  S4  )— U 
(a.  r.  'Effndr-  a  ) 
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•ecu  imposed  upon  a  citizen  by  lot.  The  ianinpts 
were  doubtless  appointed,  like  all  persons  serving 
liturgies,  according  to  the  amount  of  their  property 
in  some  regular  succession.  These  banquets  of 
the  tribes,  called  ^v^truci  tttirva  by  Athensus,1 
were  introduced  for  sacred  purposes,  and  for  keep- 
ing up  a  friendly  intercourse  between  persons  of  the 
same  tribe,  and  must  be  distinguished  from  tbe 
great  feastings  of  the  people,  which  were  defrayed 
from  the  Theorica.* 

HETjERJE  {iraipcu).  The  word  iratpa  original- 
ly only  signified  a  friend  or  companion,  but  at  Ath- 
ens and  other  towns  of  Greece  it  was  afterward 
used  as  a  euphemistic  name  for  nSpvq,  that  is,  a 
prostitute  or  mistress.'  As  persons  of  this  class 
acted  a  much  more  prominent  and  influential  part 
in  some  of  the  Greek  states  than  in  any  of  the  most 
demoralized  capitals  of  modern  times,  we  cannot 
avoid,  in  this  work,  to  state  their  position  and  their 
relations  to  other  classes  of  society.  But  as  their 
conduct,  manners,  ensnaring  artifices,  and  imposi- 
tions have  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries  been 
the  same,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  those  points 
which  were  peculiar  to  the  hetaerae  in  Greece. 

First  we  may  mention  that  the  young  men  at 
Athens,  previous  to  their  marriage,  spent  a  great 
part  of  their  time  in  the  company  of  hetaerae  without 
its  being  thought  blamable  in  any  respect  whatever. 
Marriage,  indeed,  produced,  on  the  whole,  a  change 
in  this  mode  of  living  of  young  men,  but  in  innu- 
merable instances  even  married  men  continued  their 
intercourse  with  hetsera;,  without  drawing  upon 
themselves  the  censure  of  public  opinion ;  it  seems, 
on  the  contrary,  evident,  from  the  manner  in  which 
Demosthenes4  relates  the  history  of  Lysias  the 
sophist,  that  such  connexions  after  marriage  were 
not  looked  upon  as  anything  extraordinary  or  in- 
consistent, provided  a  man  did  not  offend  against 
public  decency,  or  altogether  neglect  his  legitimate 
wife  and  the  affairs  of  his  household,  as  was  the 
case  with  Alcibiades.*  This  irregular  condition  of 
private  life  among  the  Greeks  seems  to  have  arisen 
chiefly  from  two  causes :  first,  from  the  great  love 
of  sensual  pleasures,  which  the  Greeks  appear  to 
have  possessed  even  in  a  much  higher  degree  than 
most  other  southern  nations ;  and,  secondly,  from 
the  generally  prevailing  indifference  between  hus- 
bands and  wives.  As  regards  the  latter  point,  mat- 
rimonial life,  in  the  historical  times  of  Greece,  was 
very  different  from  that  which  we  find  described  in 
the  heroic  age.  How  this  change  was  brought 
about  is  not  clear;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  Greeks  looked  upon 
marriage  merely  as  a  means  of  producing  citizens 
for  the  state.*  The  education  of  women  was  al- 
most entirely  neglected ;  they  were  thought  a  kind 
of  inferior  beings,  less  endowed  by  nature,  and  in- 
capable of  taking  any  part  in  public  affairs,  and  of 
sympathizing  with  their  husbands.  In  an  intellect- 
ual point  of  view,  therefore,  they  were  not  fit  to  be 
agreeable  companions  to  their  husbands,  who  con- 
sequently sought  elsewhere  that  which  they  did  not 
find  at  home.  It  is  true,  the  history  of  Greece  fur- 
nishes many  pleasing  examples  of  domestic  happi- 
ness and  well-educated  women,  but  these  are  ex- 
ceptions, and  only  confirm  the  general  rule.  A 
consequence  of  all  this  was,  that  women  were 
bound  down  by  rules  which  men  might  violate  with 
impunity ;  and  a  wife  appears  to  have  -had  no  right 
to  proceed  against  her  husband,  even  if  she  could 
prove  that  he  was  unfaithful,'  although  she  herself 


1.  (v.,  p.  ]g»,  A)  -8.  (DBckb,  Public  Eoon.  of  Athen»,  ii.,  p. 
131. — Wolf,  Proleg.  ad  Demnsth.,  Lflptin.,  p.  lxxxvii.,  note  60.) 
—3.  (Plat,  Solon,  c.  IS.— Athen.,  xiii.,  p.  571.)— 4.  (c.  Now., 
p.  I3S1,  4c.)— 4.  (Andoc.,  c.  Alcib.,  p.  117.) — B.  (Demaeth.,  c 
Noicr.,  p.  1S8«.— Becker,  Chaiiklea,  ii.,  p.SIS,  &c.)— 7.  (Plnut., 
Mrmu  ,  jr.,  8,  S.) 
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was  subject  to  severe  punishment  if  she  was  de- 
tected. The  isolated  testimony  of  a  late  writer  like 
Alciphron,1  who  represents  a  wife  threatening  her 
husband  that,  unless  he  would  give  up  his  dissolute 
mode  of  living,  she  would  induce  her  father  to  bring 
a  charge  against  him,  can,  as  Becker*  observe*, 
prove  nothing,  inasmuch  as  a  neglect  of  family  af- 
fairs might,  in  this  case,  have  been  the  ground  for 
accusation. 

Bot  to  return  to  the  betters; :  the  state  not  only 
tolerated,  but  protected  them,  and  obtained  profit 
from  them.  Solon  is  said  to  have  established  s 
■Kopvtlov  (also  called  naidiontlov,  tpyaorypwv,  or  «! 
Ktj/ia),  in  which  prostitutes  were  kept,'  and  to  have 
built  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  Pandemus  with  the 
profit  which  had  been  obtained  from  them.  At  a 
later  period  the  number  of  such  houses  at  Athens 
was  increased,  and  the  persons  who  kept  them  were 
called  impvotooKoi,  Unona.  Tbe  conduct  of  the 
hetaerae  in  these  houses  is  described  in  Athen aeus.* 
All  the  hetaerae  of  these  houses,  as  well  as  individ- 
uals who  lived  by  themselves  and  gained  their  live- 
lihood by  prostitution,  had  to  pay  to  tbe  state  a  tax 
(iropvtKov  TiXotY,  and  the  collecting  of  this  tax  was 
every  year  let  by  the  senate  to  such  persons  (reAo- 
vat  or  iTopvoTtXCmai*)  as  were  best  acquainted  with 
those  who  had  to  pay  it.  The  heteras  were  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  ayopav6ftot,'1  and  their 
places  of  abode  were  chiefly  in  the  Ceramicus.' 

The  number  of  private  hetaerae,  or  such  as  did 
not  live  in  a  iropvelov,  was  very  great  at  Athens. 
They  were,  however,  generally  not  mere  prostitutes 
but  acted  at  the  same  time  as  flute  or  cithara  play 
ers,  and  as  dancers,  and  were,  as  such,  frequently 
engaged  to  add  to  the  splendour  of  family  sacrifices,' 
or  to  enliven  and  heighten  the  pleasures  of  men  at 
their  symposia.  Their  private  abodes,  where  oftei 
two,  three,  and  more  lived  together,  were  also  fre- 
quently places  of  resort  for  young  men.1*  Most  of 
these  betserae  not  only  took  the  greatest  care  to  pre- 
serve their  physical  beauties,  and  to  acquire  such 
accomplishments  as  we  just  mentioned,  but  paid 
considerable  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  their 
minds.  Thus  the  Arcadian  Lastheneia  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  Plato,11  and  Leontion  a  disciple  of  Epicu- 
rus ;"  Aspasia  is  even  said  to  have  instructed  Soc- 
rates and  Pericles.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
historical  truth  of  these  and  similar  reports,  they 
are  of  importance  to  the  historian,  inasmuch  as  they 
show  in  what  light  these  hetaero  were  looked  upon 
by  tbe  ancients.  It  seems  to  have  been  owing  es- 
pecially to  their  superiority  in  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion over  the  female  citizens,  that  men  preferred 
their  society  and  conversation  to  those  of  citizens 
and  wives,  and  that  some  hetaerae,  such  as  Aspasia, 
Lais,  Phryne,  and  others,  formed  connexions  with 
the  most  eminent  men  of  their  age,  and  acquired 
considerable  influence  over  their  contemporaries. 
The  free  and  unrestrained  conduct  and  conversa- 
tion, which  were  not  subject  to  the  strict  conven- 
tional rules  which  honest  women  had  to  observe ; 
their  wit  and  humour,  of  which  so  many  instances 
are  recorded,  were  well  calculated  to  ensnare  young 
men,  and  to  draw  the  attention  of  husbands  away 
from  their  wives.  Women,  however,  of  tbe  intel- 
lect and  character  of  Aspasia,  were  exceptions ;  and 
even  Athenian  citizens  did  not  scrnple  to  introduce 
their  wives  and  daughters  to  her  circles,  that  they 
might  learn  there  the  secrets  by  which  they  might 
gain  and  preserve  the  affections  of  their  husbands. 
The  disorderly  life  of  the  majority  of  Greek  hetaerae 


1.  (Epiit.,  i.,  «.)— S.  (Chtiriklee,  i.,  p.  US.)— S.  (Athen.,  m, 
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HETAIKESEOS  GRAPHE. 


HIEROMNEMONES. 


h  nowhere  set  forth  in  better  colours  than  in  the 
works  of  the  writers  who  beloog  to  the  so-called 
school  of  the  middle  comedy,  and  in  the  plays  of 
Piautus  and  Terence;  with  which  may  be  com- 
pared Demosth.,  c.  Neatr.,  p.  1353,  dec.,  and  Athen., 
book  xiii.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  at  Athens 
a  peculiar  dress  was  by  law  prescribed  to  the  hetae- 
rse,  but  this  opinion  is  without  any  foundation.' 

The  town  most  notorious  in  Greece  for  the  num- 
ber of  its  hetaene,  as  well  as  for  their  refined  man- 
ners and  beauty,  was  Corinth.'  Strabo'  states  that 
the  temple  of  Aphrodite  in  this  town  possessed  more 
than  one  thousand  hetaene,  who  were  called  Upo- 
AavXot,  and  who  were  the  ruin  of  many  a  stranger 
who  visited  Corinth.4  Hence  the  name  Kopivdia 
ko/ui  was  used  as  synonymous  with  iraipa,  and  *•©• 
otvtiidZeodai  was  equivalent  to  iratpciv.*  At  Spar- 
ta, and  in  most  other  Dorio  states,  the  hetaerae  seem 
never  to  have  acquired  that  importance  which  they 
had  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  and  among  the  Greeks 
of  Asia  Minor. 

An  important  question  is  who  the  hetaene  gener- 
ally were.  The  UpSiovtoi  of  Corinth  were,  as  their 
name  indicates,  slaves  belonging  to  Aphrodite ;  and 
their  prostitution  was  a  kind  of  service  to  the  god- 
dess. Those  Tropvai  who  were  kept  at  Athens  in 
public  houses  by  the  Kopvooooxoi,  were  generally 
•laves  belonging  to  these  xopvotiooicoi,  who  compell- 
ed them  to  prostitution  for  the  sake  of  enriching 
themselves  thereby.  The  owners  of  these  x6pv<u 
were  justly  held  in  greater  contempt  than  the  un- 
happy victims  themselves.  Sometimes,  however, 
tbey  were  real  prostitutes,  who  voluntarily  entered 
into  a  contract  with  a  iropvocWuoj :  others,  again, 
were  females  who  had  been  educated  in  better  cir- 
cumstances and  for  a  better  fate,  but  had,  by  mis- 
fortunes, lost  their  liberty,  and  were  compelled  by 
want  to  take  to  this  mode  of  living.  Among  this 
but  class  we  may  also  reckon  those  girls  who  had 
been  picked  up  as  young  children,  and  brought  up 
by  mpvoSocicoi  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution.  An 
instance  of  this  kind  is  Nicarete,  a  freed-woman, 
who  had  contrived  to  procure  seven  young  children, 
and  afterward  compelled  them  to  prostitution,  or 
sold  them  to  men  who  wished  to  have  the  exclusive 
possession  of  them.*  Other  instances  of  the  same 
kind  are  mentioned  in  the  comedies  of  Piautus.7 
Thus  all  prostitutes  kept  in  public  or  private  houses 
were  either  real  slaves,  or,  at  least,  looked  upon  and 
treated  as  such.  Those  betters:,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  lived  alone,  either  as  mistresses  of  certain  in- 
dividuals or  as  common  hetaene,  were  almost  inva- 
riably strangers  or  aliens,  or  freed-women.  The 
cases  in  which  daughters  of  Athenian  citizens 
adopted  the  life  of  an  hetaera,  as  Lamia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cleanor,  did,'  seem  to  have  occurred  very 
seldom ;  and  whenever  such  a  case  happened,  the 
woman  was  by  law  excluded  from  all  public  sacri- 
fices and  offices,  sank  down  to  the  rank  of  an  alien, 
and  as  such,  became  subject  to  the  mpvuthv  rtXoc : 
she  generally,  also,  changed  her  name.  The  same 
degradation  took  place  when  an  Athenian  citizen 
kept  a  tnpvtlov,  which  seems  to  have  occurred  very 
seldom.' 

•ETAIPHSEQS  TPA*H  (haipnatut  rpafi).  This 


1 .  (Backer,  Chariklee,  i.,  p.  1M,  Ac.)— 1.  (Plato,  De  Rep.,  Hi., 
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"  Patau*  da  la  Cirilisetiea  Morale  at  Religieoae  dec  Grew."— 
Wauaawath,  Hellen.  Alterthumek.,  ii., «,  p.  43.  Ac  » 


action  was  maintainable  against  such  Athenian  cit- 
izens as  had  administered  to  the  unnatural  lusts  o. 
another  ;   but  only  if  after  such  degradation  they 
ventured  to  exercise  their  political  franchise,  and 
aspired  to  bear  office  in  the  state.    From  the  law, 
which  is  recited  by  jEschines,'  we  learn  that  such 
offenders  were  capitally  punished.    The  cause  was 
tried  by  the  court  of  the  thesmothetae.* 
HETAIR'IAI.     {Vid.  Ekanoi.) 
HEXA'PHORUM.    {Vid.  Lkctica.) 
•HIERAC'ION  {Itpwuov)  a  plant,  of  whit*  i)i- 
oscorides  mentions  two  kinds,  the  to  peya  and  the 
rd  piKpov.    The  former  of  these  Sibthorp  makes  the 
same  with  the  Arnopogon  picroidct,  Willd.,  and  the 
latter  with  the  Scorzonera.  elongala,  Willd.' 

•HIERAX  (Upai),  a  term  applied  to  various  spe- 
cies of  Accipitrina,  or  the  Hawk  tribe.  "  The  scho- 
liast on  Apollomus  Rhodius  says,"  remarks  Adams, 
"  that  Callimachus  described  six  species  of  Hawk-, 
and  Aristotle  mentions  that  some  had  described  ten 
species.4  Linnaeus  applies  the  term  rather  loosely 
to  three  genera,  namely,  the  Striz,  the  Falco,  am' 
the  PtiUaat*.  The  UpdKcc  of  the  Greeks  belong 
principally  to  the  second  of  these.  1.  The  faooo- 
fovoc  is  the  Falco  palumbariiu,  or  Goshawk :  it  is  the 
largest  of  the  genus.*  2.  The  aUiXuv  of  Aristotle 
was  the  Merlin,  or  Falco  ttsalon :  it  is  the  smallest 
of  the  genus.  3.  The  TpUipxtc  of  Aristotle,  ren- 
dered Bulto  by  Gaza,  is  the  species  of  Buzzard 
called  Ring-tail  in  English,  namely,  the  Circut  py- 
gargus,  L.  4.  The  inroTptopxtic,  or  Sub-butco,  is 
probably  only  a  variety  of  the  last.  5.  The  tiptoe, 
or  third  species  of  Aristotle,  is  not  satisfactorily  de- 
termined :  Buffon  supposes  it  the  Moor  Buzzard,  or 
Falco  aruginosm,  L. ;  but  Schneider  thinks  this 
point  uncertain.'  Homer  calls  it  Madpdrarof  irm- 
ip/uv,  'the  swiftest  of  birds."  6.  The  niptac,  or 
oirt£iae  of  Aristotle,  in  Latin  Accipitcr  fringillariiu, 
was  most  probably  the  Sparrow-hawk,  or  Falco 
nitut,  L.  It  is  deserving  of  remark,  that  the  Ni*u$ 
of  Ovid'  was  the  Sea  Eagle,  that  of  the  later  clas- 
sics the  Sparrow-hawk.  7.  The  ;raAuf>  °r  nvpivSit 
of  Homer,  was  most  probably  identical  with  the 
irriryl;,  but  cannot  be  otherwise  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined.* 8.  The  Kcyxpic,  or  KtyxpiviK,  or  KtyxpitU, 
or  (as  we  read  it  in  the  Aves  of  Aristophanes)  the 
Ktpxyii,  was  the  same  as  the  tinnunculat  of  Pliny, 
namely,  the  Falco  tinnunculut,  or  Kestrel.  9.  The 
two  species  named  lurrcpiac  and  nrepvic  by  Aris- 
totle1? cannot  be  satisfactorily  ascertained.  10.  The 
UHv  or  Urivoc  is  the  Kite  or  Gled,  namely,  the 
Milvut  ictinus,  Savigny."" 

•II.  A  flying  fish  mentioned  by  Oppian  and  .£lian. 
None  of  the  commentators  can  determine  exactly 
what  it  is." 
HIEREION.    (KtASAOKivioitm.) 
•HIEROBOTANE  (iepoforovn).  a  name  given  by 
Dioscorides  and  others  to  the  Vervain,  as  being  a 
plant  much  used  in  religious  rites  {Upoc,  "  sacred," 
and  Boravti,  "  plant").    ( Vid.  Vsrbsma.)" 
HIERODOULOI.    {Vid.  Hztmum.) 
HIEROMANTEIA    ( Vid.  Divihatio,  p.  3691) 
HIEROMNE'MONES   {Itpo/ayHwte)  were  the 
more  honourable  of  the  two  classes  of  representa- 
tives who  composed  the  Amphictyonic  council.  An 
account  of  them  is  given  under  Amphictvons,  p. 
49.    We  also  read  of  hieromnemones  in  Grecian 
states,  distinct  from  the  Amphictyonic  represents 
lives  of  this  name.    Thus  the  priests  q[  Poseidon, 
at  Megara,  were  called  hieromnemones  ;'*  and  at 
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HILARI.A. 


HIPPOMA  AATHRUM. 


Byzantium,  which  was  a  colony  of  Megara,  the  chief 
magistrate  in  the  state  appearrj  to  have  been  called 
by  this  name.  In  a  decree  of  Byzantium,  quoted  by 
Demosthenes,'  a  hieromnemon  is  mentioned  who 
gives  his  name  to  the  year ;  and  we  also  find  the 
same  word  on  the  coins  of  this  city.'  At  Chalce- 
don,  another  colony  of  Megara,  a  hieromnemon 
also  existed,  as  is  proved  by  a  decree  which  is  still 
extant.*  An  inscription  found  in  Thasos  also  men- 
tions a  hieromnemon  who  presided  over  the  treas- 
ury.* 
H  lERONI'CE.  ( Vii.  ATM.rr.at,  p.  ISO.) 
HIEROPHANTES.  (Kid.  Elioswia.) 
HIEROPOIOI  (Itponoioi)  were  sacrificers  at  Ath- 
ens, of  whom  ten  were  appointed  every  year,  and 
conducted  all  the  usual  sacrifices,  as  well  as  those 
belonging  to  the  quinquennial  festivals,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  of  the  Panathenasa.'  They  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  inscriptions.'  The  most  hon- 
ourable of  these  officers  were  the  sacrificers  for  the 
revered  goddesses  or  Eumenides  (Upoirowl  rait 
m/tvatc  dealt),  who  were  chosen  by  open  vote,  and 
probably  only  performed  the  commencement  of  the 
sacrifice,  and  did  not  kill  the  victim  themselves.' 

•IEPOSTAIAZ  rPA*H  (ItpomTuac  ypa+i).  The 
action  for  sacrilege  is  distinguished  from  the  *Aom?r 
Upuv  xnti/tarov  ypatfi,  in  that  it  was  directed  against 
the  otfence  of  robbery,  aggravated  by  violence  and 
desecration,  to  which  the  penalty  of  death  was 
awarded.  In  the  latter  action,  on  the  contrary,  the 
theft  and  embezzlement,  and  its  subject  matter, 
only  were  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  dicasts 
had  a  power  of  assessing  the  penalty  upon  the  con- 
viction of  the  offender.  With  respect  to  the  tribu- 
nal before  which  a  case  of  sacrilege  might  have 
been  tried,  some  circumstances  seem  to  have  pro- 
duced considerable  differences.  The  ypaff)  might 
be  preferred  to  the  king  archon,  who  would  there- 
upon assemble  the  areiopagus  and  preside  at  the 
trial,  or  to  one  of  the  thesmotheta:  in  his  character 
of  chief  of  an  ordinary  heliastic  body ;  or,  if  the 
prosecution  assumed  the  form  of  an  apagoge  or 
ephegesis,  would  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Eleven.  Before  the  first-mentioned  court  it  is  con- 
jectured' that  the  sacrilege  of  the  alleged  spoliation, 
as  well  as  the  fact  itself,  came  in  question ;  that 
the  thesmotheta;  took  cognizance  of  those  cases  in 
which  the  sacrilege  was  obvious  if  the  fact  were 
established;  and  that, the  Eleven  had  jurisdiction 
when  the  criminal  appeared  in  the  character  of  a 
common  robber  or  burglar,  surprised  in  the  com- 
mission of  the  offence.  In  all  these  cases  the  con- 
vict was  put  to  death,  his  property  confiscated,  and 
his  body  denied  burial  within  the  Attic  territory. 
There  is  a  speech  of  Lysias*  extant  upon  this  sub- 
ject, but  it  adds  little  to  our  knowledge,  except 
that  slaves  were  allowed  upon  that  occasion  to  ap- 
pear as  informers  against  their  master — a  resident 
alien — and  anticipated  their  emancipation  in  the 
event  of  his  conviction. 

HILA'RIA  (Ihtpta)  seems  originally  to  have  been 
a  name  which  was  given  to  any  day  or  season  of 
rejoicing.  The  hilaria  were,  therefore,  according 
to  Maximus  Monachus,"  either  private  or  public. 
Among  the  former  he  reckons  the  day  on  which  a 
person  married,  and  on  which  a  son  was  born  ; 
among  the  latter,  those  days  of  public  rejoicings 
appointed  by  a  new  emperor.  Such  days  were  de- 
voted to  general  rejoicings  and  public  sacrifices, 


1.  (Pre  Corona,  p.  93S,  SO.— Compare  Poljrb.,  ir.,  M,  »  4.)— «. 
<Eckhol,  Doctr.  Num.,  voL  ii.,  p.  31,  Ac.)— 3.  (MOUer,  Dor., 
"'-.».  «  10.)— 4.  (BTckh,  Corp.  Inscr.,  toL  ii.,  p.  183, 184.1—6. 
(PoUur,  Onom.,  viii.,  107.  —  Photiui,  I.  I.  'ltpvnoioi.)  —  8. 
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Alt.  Proc.,  307.)-9.  (Pto  CalliaO-10.  (Sriol.  ad  Dionra.  Are- 
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and  no  one  was  allowed  to  show  any  traces  of  g.iel 
or  sorrow. 

But  the  Romans  also  celebrated  hilaria,  as  a  feria 
stativa,  on  the  35th  of  March,  in  honour  of  Cybele, 
the  mother  of  the  gods ;'  and  it  is  probably  to  dis- 
tinguish these  hilaria  from  those  mentioned  above, 
that  Lampridius*  calls  them  Hilaria  Maltit  Dt&m. 
The  day  of  its  celebration  was  the  first  after  the 
vernal  equinox,  or  the  first  day  of  the  year  which 
was  longer  than  the  night.  The  winter,  with  tu 
gloom,  had  passed  away,  and  the  first  day  of  a  bettej 
season  was  spent  in  rejoicings.'  The  manner  of 
its  celebration  during  the  time  of  the  Republic  is 
unknown,  except  that  Valerius  Maximus*  mention*) 
games  in  honour  of  the  mother  of  the  gods.  Re- 
specting its  celebration  at  the  time  of  the  Empire 
we  learn  from  Herodian*  that,  among  other  things 
there  was  a  solemn  procession,  in  which  the  statue 
of  the  goddess  was  carried,  and  before  this  statu* 
were  carried  the  most  costly  specimens  of  plate 
and  works  of  art  belonging  either  to  wealthy  Ro- 
mans or  to  the  emperors  themselves.  All  kinds  of 
games  and  amusements  were  al'.owed  on  this  day : 
masquerades  were  the  most  prominent  among  them, 
and  every  one  might,  in  his  disg uise,  irritate  whom- 
soever he  liked,  and  even  magistrates. 

The  hilaria  were  in  reality  only  ln<j  last  day  of  a 
festival  of  Cybele,  which  cr.mmc.ccd  on  the  23d  of 
March,  and  was  solemnized  by  tne  Galli  with  va- 
rious mysterious  rites*  It  nir.y  also  be  observed 
that  the  hilaria  are  neit'aer  rationed  in  the  Roman 
calendar  nor  in  Ovid's  Farti. 

•HIMANTO'POUS  CftuvroKovf),  a  species  of 
bird,  which  Turner  conjectures  to  be  the  Red-shank. 
Gesner,  however,  prefers  the  Sea-pie,  or  Oyster- 
catcher,  the  Hamatpfui  otlralegu*,  L.' 

HIMATION.    (ViJ.  Palliom.) 

•HINNUS.    (VU.  GirtNus.) 

•HIPPARCHUS  (Inxapxot),  an  animal  described 
by  Oppian.  Probably  the  same  with  the  ttnreJU- 
«**•' 

HIPPARMOSTES.    {Vii.  Armv.  Grue,  p.  98.) 

•HIPPEL'APHUS  (imrrtofiof ),  a  large  animal  ot 
the  deer,  or,  rather,  antelope  kind,  mentioned  b> 
Aristotle.  Cuvier  takes  it  to  be  the  Copra  ago- 
gnu  of  Pallas,  the  same  as  the  Tragelaphu*  of 
Pliny.  Buffon  makes  it  to  be  the  Cerf  det  Arden- 
nes. The  Greek  name  means  literally  "  horse- 
stag."'    • 

•HIPPOCAMPUS  (iiriroicapiror),  a  fabulous  ani- 
mal, descrilied  by  the  ancient  poets  as  a  species  of 
Seahorse,  having  a  tail  like  a  fish,  on  which  the 
seagods  ride. — Modern  naturalists,  however,  apply 
the  term  to  a  species  offish,  the  Syngnalkm  Hippo- 
campus,  called  in  Italian  Cavillo  marine,  and  in  Eng- 
lish Seahorse,  because  its  head  has  some  resem- 
blance to  that  of  a  horse.  It  grows  to  the  length  of 
eight  or  twelve  inches." 

•HIPPOLAP-ATHUM  (ImoUitaBov).  a  plant,  a 
kind   of  Dock;    Lapatkum  horleme.     {Vid.  Lai-a- 

TBUIC.),, 

•HIPPOM'ANES  (Imrofiavie),  a  plant,  said  to 
grow  especially  in  Arcadia,  sought  for  and  eagerly 
devoured  by  horses ;  or,  as  others  say,  producing  in 
them  raging  desire  or  madness.1' . 

•II.  A  preparation  from  the  Spurge  or  Euphorbia 
as  far,  at  least,  as  we  can  infer  from  what  Theophras- 
tus  says  of  it." 

•HIPPOMAR'ATHRUM  (linro^upafow).  Adams 
observes  that  Stackhouse  "  makes  the  Inxoftdpadpoi 


1.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  i,  SI.)— S.  (Alexaul.  Set.,  o.  37.)— a. 
(Flav.  Vopieo.,  Aorelian,  c  1.)— 4.  (ii.,  4,  3.)— 5.  (i.,  10,  11.)— 
«.  (Ovid,  Faat.,  ir.,  337,  *c.)— 7.  (Oppian,  iii.,  S51.)  —  8.  (Ad- 
ami,  Append.,  a.  v.)  —  0.  (Donncgan,  a.  v. — Adams,  Append.,  a 
t.)  — 10.  (jElian,  N.  A.,  ir.,  14.  — Adams,  A|pend.,  a.  t.) — M 
(Dioeoor.,  ii.,  141.J--12.  (Theocrit.,  Id.,  ii.,48.-  Schol.  ad '  jaj 
—13.  (Thoophmt.,  H.  P    '»    I*.  > 
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rf  Theophrastos  to  be  the  Ferula,  eowtmunu;  bat 
BprengeL,  in  his  History  of  Botany,  holds  the  I.  of 
Theophrastus  and  Hippocrates  to  be  the  Cachryt 
ticula.  In  his  edition  of  Dioscorides,  he  refers  the 
first  species  of  this  author  to  the  Cathy*  Morruomi, 
Vahl.  Dierbach  agrees  with  Sprengel  respecting 
the  I.  of  Hippocrates."1 

HIPPOPE'RiE  {Iwmrdipat),  Saddle-bags.  This 
appendage  to  the  saddle  (arid.  Ephippicm)  was  made 
91  leather  (taceuli  eeortei*),  and  does  not  appear  ever 
ti:  have  changed  its  form  and  appearance.  Its  prop- 
el Latin  name  was  bitaccium*  which  gave  origin  to 
buaeeia  in  Italian,  and  baace  in  French.  By  the 
Gauls,  saddle-bags  were  called  bulga,*  because  they 
bulge  or  swell  outward  ;  this  significant  appellation 
is  still  retained  in  the  Welsh  boigan  or  bulgan.  The 
more  elegant  term  hippopera  is  adopted  by  Seneca,' 
when,  in  recommendation  of  the  habits  of  frugality, 
ho  cites  the  example  of  Cato  the  censor,  who  rode 
with  saddle-bags  for  the  conveyance  of  whatever 
was  necessary  to  him  in  travelling. 

•HIPPOPH'AES  (iirirofaif),  a  species  of  plant 
Stackhouse  suggests  that  it  is  the  Drptacut  fuUonum, 
but  admits  that  he  entertains  doubts  respecting  it 
Sprengel,  in  his  History  of  Botany,  holds  it  to  be 
the  Hippophait  rhamnoidet ;  but  in  his  edition  of  Di- 
(scorides  he  advances  what  Adams  considers  the 
very  probable  opinion  that  it  is  the  Euphorbia  tpinota, 
or  Thorny  Spurge.* 

•HIPPOPHiESTUM  (Ivwo+aurrw),  a  plant 
"  Sprengel,  in  his  History  of  Botany,  calls  it  the 
Cnieut  ttcllatue,  but  in  his  edition  of  Dioscorides  he 
follows  Colurana  in  referring  it  to  the  Cirnum  ttel- 
iatum,  or  Allion.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say  whether  or 
not  the  latter  be  a  synonyme  of  the  other.'" 

•HIPPOPOTAMOS  (Imrof  6  mrafuoc),  the  Riv- 
er-horse, or  Hippopotamus  amphibiu*.  An  accurate 
description  is  given  by  Herodotus,  Aristotle,  Dios- 
•orides,  and  other  ancient  writers  ' 

•HIPPOS,  the  Horse.    ( Vid.  Eqoos.) 

•HIPPOSELraON  (IwitoaiXivov),  a  plant,  which 
ell  the  authorities  agree  in  making  the  same  with 
the  Smyrnium  ohit  atrum,  called  in  English  Alexan- 
der:* 

•HIPPOURIS  (Imrovptf),  an  aquatic  plant,  the 
Horse-tail.  According  to  Adams,  the  first  species 
of  Dioscorides  would  seem  to  be  the  Equitetum  flu- 
matile,  and  the  other  the  E.  limoeum,  two  species 
of  Horse-tail  well  known  in  Great  Britain.  Toe  In-- 
vou  of  Theophrastus,  according  to  the  same  author- 
ity, is  most  probably  the  Hippurii  vulgant,  or  Mare's 
tail,  as  Sprengel  suggests.1* 

•HIPPU'RUS  (imrovpof),  a  species  of  Fish,  the 
Cenphena  Htppunu,  L.  "  Artedi  says  it  is  called 
the  Dolphin  in  England,  but  this  is  merely  the  triv- 
ial name  given  to  it  by  seamen.  Dorion,  an  author 
quoted  by  Athenasus,  states  that  it  was  sometimes 
called  Kopofalva,  and  hence  the  Linnsan  name  of 
it  is  formed.  Corey  says  it  grows  to  the  length  of 
four  or  five  feet."" 

♦HIRUDO,  the  Leech.    (Vid.  Bdilla.) 

•HIRUNDO  (xeMuv),  the  Swallow.  "Three 
birds  of  the  Swallow  tribe,"  observes  Adams,  "  are 
briefly  noticed  by  Aristotle."  The  first  is  either  the 
ilvtmdo  urbica,  the  Martin,  or  if.  ruttica,  the  Chim- 
ney Swallow.    JElian"  seems  to  point  to  the  latter. 

1.  (H.ppocrmt,  Net.  Mnlier.— Theopbrwt,  H.  P.,  ti.,  3.— Di- 
ceoer,  in..  73. — Ailami,  Append.,  ■.  v.)  — 3.  (Ffstut,  i.  r.  Bul- 
».)— 3.  (Pelron.,  Sat,  SI.)  —  4.  (Fettm,  1.  c.  —  Onomoit.  Gr. 
(•*.>— 5.  (Epist,  88.H- «.  (Dioecor.,  ir.,  ISO.— Theophrut,  iz., 
14.  —  Adam,  Append, a.  T.)  —  7.  (Diueoor,  it.,  170.  —  Adame, 
Ammnt ,  ».  v.)— 8.  (Herod.,  ii,  71,-jAmtot,  II.  A.,  ii.,  4.— Di- 
eetnv,  M.  U,  ii,  IS.— Nicand..  Tfaer.,  SOS.)  —  0.  (Theophraet, 
H.  P,  ii,  *  —tit,  C.  P.,  Ti.,  !«.— Dioecer,  iii.,  71.)— 10.  (Dioe- 
tnr^  t»,  i».— Oeopon,  ii.,  «.— Theophrut,  U.  P,  It.,  10.— Ad- 
ame, Append,  ».t.)—  II.  (Arietot,  H.  A.,viii,  13.  —  Flin,  H. 
N,  ix,  10  —Id  lb,  rrxii,  9.—  Aden*.  Append ,  a.  t.>—  1»  (H. 
A.,  ut,  *.)-13.  (N  A.,  i,  8*0 
Saa 


The  second  is  probably  the  Swift;  and  the  thiid  lbs 
H.  riparia,  or  Bank  Swallow.  Aristotle  favours  the 
opinion  which  received  the  countenance  of  Linnav 
us,  but  has  since  been  exploded,  that  swallows  hide 
themselves  in  holes  during  the  winter,  and  do  not 
migrate  to  distant  countries.  Herodotus  states' 
that  the  swallows  do  not  migrate  from  Egypt 
This  would  imply  that  he  held  that  they  migrate 
from  other  countries.  Some  have  conjectured  that 
Homer  meant  the  Swallow  by  the  bird  which  he 
names  ivonaia,  or  iravowaia,  as  some  read  it* 

HISTOS  (toroc).     (KuJ.  Malus.) 

HI'STRIO,  an  Actor. 

I.  Greek  Actors  (VKoxpirai).  It  is  shown  in 
the  articles  Chorus  and  Dionysia  that  the  Greek 
drama  originated  in  the  chorus  which  at  the  festi- 
vals of  Dionysus  danced  around  his  altar,  and  that 
at  first  one  person  detached  himself  from  the  cho- 
rus, and,  with  mimic  gesticulation,  related  his  story 
either  to  the  chorus  or  in  conversation  with  it.  If 
the  story  thus  acted  required  more  than  one  person, 
they  were  all  represented  in  succession  by  the  same 
actor,  and  there  was  never  more  than  one  person 
on  the  stage  at  a  time.  This  custom  was  retained 
by  Thespis  and  Phrynichus.  But  it  was  clear  that 
if  the  chorus  took  an  active  and  independent  part  in 
such  a  play,  it  would  have  been  obliged  to  leave  its 
original  and  characteristic  sphere.  Aschylustheie- 
fore  added  a  second  actor,  so  that  the  action  and 
the  dialogue  became  independent  of  the  chorus,  and 
the  dramatist,  at  the  same  time,  had  an  opportunity 
of  showing  two  persons  in  contrast  with  each  othei 
on  the  stage.*  Towards  the  close  of  his  career, 
JSschylos  found  it  necessary  to  introduce  a  third 
actor,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Agamemnon,  Choephori, 
and  Eumenides.*  This  number  of  three  actors  was 
also  adopted  by  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  was 
but  seldom  exceeded  in  any  Greek  drama.  In  the 
CEdipus  in  Colonus,  however,  which  was  performed 
after  the  death  of  Sophocles,  four  actors  appealer 
on  the  stage  at  once,  and  this  deviation  from  the 
general  rule  was  called  wapaxopvyn/ta.t  The  three 
regular  actors  were  distinguished  by  the  technical 
names  of  rrporayinuoTT/f,  SevTipayuviorqc,  and  rpt- 
TayuvurrfK*  which  indicated  the  more  or  less  prom- 
inent part  which  an  actor  had  to  perform  in  the 
drama.  Certain  conventional  means  were  also  de- 
vised, by  which  the  spectators,  at  the  moment  an 
actor  appeared  on  the  stage,  weTe  enabled  to  judge 
which  part  he  was  going  to  perform ;  thus  the  pro- 
tagonistes  always  came  on  the  stage  from  a  door  in 
the  centre,  the  deuteragonistes  from  one  on  the 
right,  and  the  tritagonistes  from  a  door  on  the  left 
hand  side.'  The  protagonistes  was  the  principal 
hero  or  heroine  of  a  play,  in  whom  all  the  power 
and  energy  of  the  drama  were  concentrated  ;  and 
whenever  a  Greek  drama  is  called  after  the  name 
of  one  of  its  persona:,  it  is  always  the  name  of  the 
character  which  was  performed  by  the  protagonis- 
tea.  The  deuteragonistes,  in  the  pieces  of  .Aeschy- 
lus for  two  actors,  calls  forth  the  various  emotions 
of  the  protagonistes,  either  by  friendly  sympathy  or 
by  painful  tidings,  &c.  The  part  of  a  tritagonistes 
is  represented  by  some  external  and  invisible  pow- 
er, by  which  the  hero  is  actuated  or  caused  to  suf- 
fer. When  a  tritagonistes  was  added,  the  part  as- 
signed to  him  was  generally  that  of  an  instigator, 
who  was  the  cause  of  the  sufferings  of  the  protago- 
nistes, while  he  himself  was  the  least  capable  of 
depth  of  feeling  or  sympathy.  The  deuteragonistes. 
in  the  dramas  for  three  actors,  is  generally  distin- 
guished by  loftiness  and  warmth  of  feeling,  but  has 


1.  (ii,  ♦*.)—*.  (Adame,  Append.,  •.  t.)— 3.  (Arietot,  Poet, 
ii-,  14.)  —  4.  (Fotlax,  Ooom,  it,  110.)—  S  (Pollai,  1.  c)  —  « 
(Snides,  •.  v.  TpirayivpteTft.  —  Demosth,  lie  Coroo.,  p.  315^— 
Id.,  De  fa]*.  *,*t>  p.  344  and  401  )— 7.  (Pollux,  Onom,  >r,  1*4.) 
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not  its  dt  fth  and  vehemence  peculiar  to  the  prota- 
gonistes,  and  thus  serves  as  a  foil  to  set  forth  the 
character  of  the  chief  hero  in  its  most  striking  and 
rivid  colours.1 

The  female  characters  of  a  play  were  always  per- 
formed by  young  men.  A  distinct  class  of  persons, 
who  made  acting  on  the  stage  their  profession,  was 
unknown  to  the  Greeks  during  the  period  of  their 
great  dramatists.  The  earliest  and  greatest  dra- 
matic poets,  Thespis,  Melanthius,  Sophocles,  and 
probably  jEsnhylus  also,  acted  in  their  own  plays, 
and  in  all  probability  as  protagonists.  We  also 
know  of  several  instances  in  which  distinguished 
Athenian  citizens  appeared  on  the  stage,  and  Ms- 
chines,  the  orator,  did  not  scruple  to  act  the  part  of 
tritagonistes.1  These  circumstances  show  that  it 
was  by  no  means  thought  degrading  in  Greece  to 
perform  on  the  stage,  and  that  no  stigma  whatever 
was  attached  to  the  name  of  a  man  for  his  appear- 
ing on  the  stage.  Bad  actors,  however,  to  what- 
ever station  in  life  they  belonged,  were  not,  on  that 
account,  spared  ;  and  the  general  mode  of  showing 
displeasure  on  the  part  of  the  spectators  seems  to 
have  been  by  whistling.'  It  appears  that  when  the 
spectators  showed  their  displeasure  in  too  offensive 
or  insulting  a  manner,  the  actors  would  sometimes 
attack  the  most  forward  of  the  audience,  and  quar- 
rels of  this  kind  ended  not  unfrequently  in  blows 
and  wounds.4  At  a  later  period,  however,  persons 
began  to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  pro- 
fession of  actors,  and  distinguished  individuals  re- 
ceived, even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Demosthenes, 
exorbitant  sums  for  their  performances.  Various 
instances  are  mentioned  in  Bockh's  Publ.  Ecm.  of 
Athena,  i.,  p.  161,  &c.  At  the  time  when  Greece 
had  lost  her  independence,  we  find  regular  troops 
of  actors,  who  were  either  stationary  in  particular 
towns  of  Greece,  or  wandered  from  place  to  place, 
and  engaged  themselves  wherever  they  found  it 
most  profitable.  They  formed  regular  companies 
or  guilds,  with  their  own  internal  organization,  with 
their  common  officers,  property,  and  sacra.  We 
possess  a  number  of  inscriptions  belonging  to  such 
companies,  with  decrees  to  honour  their  superiors, 
or  to  declare  their  gratitude  to  some  king  to  whom 
they  bad  been  engaged.  But  these  actors  are  gen- 
erally spoken  of  in  very  contemptuous  terms ;  they 
were,  perhaps,  in  some  cases  slaves  or  freedmen, 
and  their  ordinary  pay  seems  to  have  been  seven 
drachms  for  every  performance. • 

II.  Rohan  Actors.  The  word  histrione*,  by 
which  the  Roman  actors  were  called,  is  said  to 
have  been  formed  from  the  Etruscan  hitter,  which 
signified  a  ludio  or  dancer.*  In  the  year  364  B.C. 
Rome  was  visited  by  a  plague,  and  as  no  human 
means  could  stop  it,  the  Romans  are  said  to  have 
tried  to  avert  the  anger  of  the  gods  by  scenic  plays 
(ludi  teenici),  which  until  then  had  been  unknown 
to  them ;  and  as  there  were  no  persons  at  Rome 
prepared, for  such  performances,  the  Romans  sent 
to  Etruria  for  them. :  The  first  histriones  who  were 
thus  introduced  from  Etruria  were  dancers,  and  per- 
formed their  movements  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
flute.  That  the  art  of  dancing  to  this  accompani- 
ment should  have  been  altogether  unknown  to  the 
Romans  is  hardly  credible;  the  real  secret  must 
have  been  in  the  mode  of  dancing,  that  is,  in  the 
mimic  representations  of  the  dancers,  such  as  they 


1.  (Mailer,  Hist,  of  Gr.  Lit.,  i.,  p.  305,  &c— Compere  BOtti- 

?«r,  "  De  Actoribua  Primarum,  Second,  et  Ten.  Partium.")— S. 
Denvvth.,  1.  c.)— 3.  (Demoeth.,  Da  Coron.,  p.  SIS.) — 4.  ;De- 
moeth.,  De  Coron.,  p.  314.— Id.,  De  Fals.  Leg.,  p.  449.— Ando- 
eid.,  c.  Alcib.,  p.  131. — Athen.,  iz.,  p.  406.) — 5.  (Lucian,  Icaro- 
rnen.,  29.— Id.,  De  Merced.  Cond.,  5.— Theophnut.,  Charact.,  8. 
— <3orapare  Mailer,  Hiit.  of  Greek  Lit.,  i.,  p.  304,  Ac— Becker, 
CkaiikiM,  ii.,  p.  274.— Bode,  Geechichte  der  dram.  Dichtknnat 
im  IleUenen,  i  Tola.,  1839, 1840.)— A.  (Lit.,  rii.,  &— Val.  Ku* 
it  4.4.— Comnnre  Plat.,  Quart.  Rom.,  p.  289,  C.) 
KOS 


are  described  by  Dionysius1  and  Appian .*  That  th*) 
Etruscans  far  excelled  the  Romans  in  these  mimic 
dances  is  more  than  probable  ;  and  we  find  that  in 
subsequent  times,  also,  a  fresh  surr.ly  of  Etruscan 
dancers  (histriones)  came  to  Rome.*  Roman  youths 
afterward  not  only  imitated  these  dancers,  but  also 
recited  rude  and  jocose  verses  adapted  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  dance  and  the  melody  of  the  flute. 
This  kind  of  amusement,  which  was  the  basis  of 
the  Roman  drama,  remained  unaltered  until  the 
time  of  Living  Andronicus,  who  introduced  a  slave 
upon  the  stage  for  the  purpose  of  singing  or  reciting 
the  recitative,  while  he  himself  performed  the  ap- 
propriate dance  and  gesticulation.  (Vid.  Cahti- 
com.)  A  farther  step  in  the  development  of  the 
drama,  which  is  likewise  ascribed  to  Livius,  was, 
that  the  dancer  and  reciter  carried  on  a  dialogue, 
and  acted  a  story  with  the  accompaniment  of  the 
Ante.4  The  name  histrio,  which  originally  signi- 
fied a  dancer,  was  now  applied  to  the  actors  in  the 
drama.  The  atellanse  were  played  by  freeborn  Ro- 
mans, while  the  regular  drama  was  left  to  the  his- 
triones, who  formed  a  distinct  class  of  persons.  It 
is  clear,  from  the  words  of  Livy,  that  the  histriones 
were  not  citizens ;  that  they  were  not  contained  in 
the  tribes,  nor  allowed  to  be  enlisted  as  soldiers  in 
the  Roman  legions ;  and  that,  if  any  citizen  entered 
the  profession  of  histrio,  he  on  this  account  was 
excluded  from  his  tribe.  Niebuhr*  thinks  differ- 
ently, but  does  not  assign  any  reason  for  his  opin 
ion.  The  histriones  were  therefore  always  either 
freedmen,  strangers,  or  slaves,  and  many  passages 
of  Roman  writers  show  that  they  were  generally 
held  in  great  contempt.'  Towards  the  close  of  the 
Republic,  it  was  only  such  men  as  Cicero,  who,  by 
their  Greek  education,  raised  themselves  above  the 
prejudices  of  their  countrymen,  and  valued  the  per- 
son no  less  than  the  talents  of  an  yEsopus  and  Ros. 
cius.'  But,  notwithstanding  this  low  estimation  in 
which  actors  were  generally  held,  distinguished  in- 
dividuals among  them  attracted  immense  crowds  to 
the  theatres,  and  were  exorbitantly  paid.*  Roscius 
alone  received  every  day  that  he  performed  one 
thousand  denarii,  and  ./Esopus  left  his  son  a  fortune 
of  200,000  sesterces,  which  he  had  acquired  solely 
by  his  profession.'  The  position  of  the  histriones 
was  in  some  respects  altered  during  the  Empire. 
By  an  ancient  law  the  Roman  magistrates  were 
empowered  to  coerce  the  histriones  at  any  time 
and  in  any  place,  and  the  praetor  had  the  right  to 
scourge  them  (jus  virgarum  in  histriones).  This 
law  was  partly  abolished  by  Augustus,  in  as  far  as 
he  did  entirely  away  with  the  jus  virgarum,  and 
confined  the  interference  of  the  magistrates  to  the 
time  when,  and  the  place  where  (ludi  et  scena)  the 
actors  performed."  But  he  nevertheless  inflicted 
very  severe  punishments  upon  those  actors  who, 
either  in  their  private  life  or  in  their  conduct  on  the 
stage,  committed  any  impropriety.11  After  these 
regulations  of  Augustus,  the  only  legal  punishments 
that  could  be  inflicted  upon  actors  for  improper  con- 
duct seem  to  have  been  imprisonment  and  exile.1* 
The  jus  virgarum  is  indeed  said  to  have  been  re- 
stored to  the  prsstor  by  a  law  of  Augustus  himself,1' 
not  expressly,  but  by  the  interpretation  put  upon 
this  law  by  the  jurists.  But  this  interpretation  can 
not  have  become  valid  till  after  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius, of  whom  it  is  clearly  stated  that  he  refused  to 
restore  the  jus  virgarum,  because  it  had  been  abol- 
ished by  his  predecessor.1*    These  circumstances, 


I.  (Antiq.  Rom.,  rii.,  72.)— 2.  (riii.,  68.)— 3.  (MOller,  Etrnak.. 
iT„  1, 6.)— 4.  (Yid.  Gronor.  ad  Lit.,  I.e.)— 8.  (Hiet.  of  Rome,  i, 
p.  420,  n.  1150.)— 6.  (Cic,  Pro  Arch.,  5.— Corn.  Nep.,  Prefoi.,  5. 
— Snekm.,  Tib.,  S5.)-7.  (Macron.,  Sat.,  ii.,  10.)—  &  (Cic.  is 
Verr™  it.,  18.)— 9.  (Macron.,  1.  o.)— 10.  (Tacit-,  Ann.,  i..  T7.)— 
11.  (Snot.,  Oetar.,  *i.h~ IS.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  it.,  14. — Id.  ib..*m_ 
m.y— IS.  (Panll.,  Sent.,  v,  tit.  18.)— 14.  (Tacit.,  Ass.,  i ,  7W  ' 
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and  the  favour  of  the  emperors,  increased  the  arro- 
gance and  the  loose  conduct  of  the  histriones,  and 
the  theatres  were  not  seldom  the  scenes  of  bloody 
fights.  Hence  Tiberius,  on  ons  occasion,  found  him- 
self obliged  to  expel  all  histriones  from  Italy  ;*  but 
they  were  recalled  and  patronised  by  his  successor.* 
Some  of  the  later  emperors  were  exceedingly  fond 
of  histriones,  and  kept  them  for  their  private  amuse- 
ment (kittriontt  aulici*).  They  performed  at  the 
repasts  of  the  emperors,4  and  were  occasionally  al- 
lowed, also,  to  play  in  the  theatres  before  the  peo- 
ple (puilicabantur).  In  the  Digest*  we  read  that  all 
actors  were  infamous.  From  the  time  of  Tacitus 
toe  word  histrio  was  used  as  synonymous  with  pan- 
tomimus.* 

Respecting  the  ordinary  pay  which  common  ac- 
tors received  during  the  time  of  the  Republic,  no- 
thing is  known.  The  pay  itself  was  called  lucar,1 
which  word  was  perhaps  confined  originally  to  the 
payment  made  to  those  who  took  part  in  the  reli- 
gious services  celebrated  in  groves.  In  the  times 
.if  the  Empire  it  seems  that  five  denarii,*  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,*  seven  drachma?,  were  the  com- 
mon pay  for  a  histrio  for  one  performance.  Sever- 
al emperors  found  it  necessary  to  restrict  the  prac- 
tice of  giving  immoderate  sums  to  actors."  The 
Emperor  M.  Antoninus,  who  was  fond  of  all  histri- 
onic arts,  ordained  that  every  actor  should  receive 
five  aurei,  and  that  no  one  who  gave  or  conducted 
theatrical  representations  should  exceed  the  sura 
of  ten  aurei."  But  it  is  not  clear  whether  in  this 
regulation  the  payment  for  one  or  more  performan- 
ces is  to  be  understood.  These  sums  were  either 
paid  by  those  who  engaged  the  actors  to  play  for 
the  amusement  of  the  people,  or  from  the  fiscus." 
Besides  their  regular  pay,  however,  skilful  histriones 
received  from  the  people  gold  and  silver  crowns, 
which  were  given  or  thrown  to  them  upon  the 
stage." 
HOLOSPHY'RATON.  ( Vid.  Brows,  p.  77.) 
HOMOIOI.  (Vid.  Civitas,  Grebe,  p  360.) 
HONORA'RIA  ACTIO.  (Vid.  Actio,  p.  17.) 
HONORA'RIUM.  ( Vid.  Advooatos,  Ciwcia  Lex.) 
HONORA'RIUM  JUS.  (Vid.  Edictom.) 
HONORES.  Cicero14  speaks  of  the  "honoret 
fopuli,"  and  Horace"  of  the  populus 
"  qui  ttultvt  honoret 
Sttpe  dat  indignit." 
In  both  passages  the  word  "honores"  means  the 
high  offices  of  the  state  to  which  qualified  individ- 
uals were  called  by  the  votes  of  the  Roman  citi- 
zens. Cicero  calls  the  qusstorship  "  honor ;'"*  and 
the  words  "  magistratus"  and  "  honores"  are  some- 
times coupled  together.  The  capacity  of  enjoying 
the  honores  was  one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of 
citizenship.    (Vid.  Civitas.) 

There  appears  to  be  no  exact  definition  of  honor 
earlier  than  in  the  jurists  whose  writings  are  ex- 
cerpted in  the  Digest.  "  Honor  municipal*"  is  de- 
fined to  be  "  admtnistralio  reipublkcc  cum  dignitatis 
grain,,  the  cum  tumptu,  the  tine  erogatione  contin- 
gent." Munus  was  either  publicum  or  privatum. 
A  publicum  munus  was  concerned  about  adminis- 
tration (m  adminittranda  republica),  and  was  at- 
tended with  cost  (tumptut),  but  not  with  rank  (digni- 
Ut).  "Honor"  was  properly  said  "deferri,"  "  dari ;" 
munus  was  said  "  imponi."  Cicero"  uses  the  phrase 


1.  (TacaU,  Amu,  it.,  14.— Dion  Cm.  lnii.,  p.  708.)— S.  (Dion 
Cm,  lii.,  p.  738.)— S.  (Spartian.,  Hadr.,  n.  19.— Jul.  Capitol., 
Varna,  c.  8.1—4.  (Boston.,  Ortar.,  74.)— «.  (S,  tit.  I,  •.  1.)— «. 
(Btttieher,  Lei.TxaL.  p.  »J.)—  7.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  77.— Pint., 
Qust.  Roax,  p.  BBS,  C— Featna,  t.  t.  "  Lncar"  and  "  Pecunia.") 
—«.  (6anee.,l!piat.,80)  —  9.  (locian,  Icartmun.,  o.  S9.)  — 10. 
(Tacit.,  L  c— Sort.,  Tib.,  S4.) — 11.  (Jul.  Capitol.,  M.  Anton., 
a.  11.  —  Compare  Schol.  ad  Jar.,  rii.,  »43.)  —  11  (Liptina,  Ei- 
(Bi.  N.  ad  Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.) — U.  (Phedr..  Fab.,T.,7,  SB.— Plin., 
B.  N.,  Ml_  S.>— 14.  (Top.,  c.  «0.)— IS.  (Senn..  I,  ti.,  S.V  10. 
I  Fat  atao  ii».,  rL,  SO  >— 17.  (De  Or ,  i.,  4J.) 


"  kmoribut  et  rtipullica  muneribut  perfknetum"  U 
signify  one  who  has  attained  all  the  honours  that 
bis  state  can  give,  and  discharged  all  the  duties 
which  are  owed  by  a  citizen.  A  person  who  held 
a  magistratus  might  be  said  to  discharge  munera, 
but  only  as  incident  to  the  office  (magmficentittimo 
munere  adilitatit  perfunctut),1  for  the  office  itself 
was  the  honor.  Such  munera  as  these  were  public 
games  and  other  things  of  the  kind.' 

HOPUTAI.  ( Vid.  Arm  a,  p.  94 ;  Army,  Gbxk, 
p.  99.) 
HOPLOMACHI.  ( Vid.  Gladiatorrs,  p.  476.) 
HORA  (&pa),  in  the  signification  of  hoar,  that 
is,  the  18th  part  of  the  natural  day,  did  not  come 
into  general  use  among  the  ancients  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  B.C.  The  equinoc- 
tial hours,  though  known  to  astronomers  and  philos- 
ophers, were  not  used  in  the  affairs  of  oommon  life 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  A.D. 
As  the  division  of  the  natural  day  into  twelve  equal 
parts,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  rendered  the  du- 
ration of  the  hours  longer  or  shorter  according  to 
the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  it  is  not  easy,  with 
accuracy,  to  compare  or  reduce  the  hours  of  the  an- 
cients to  our  equinoctial  hours.  The  hours  of  an 
ancient  day  would  only  coincide  with  the  hours  of 
our  day  at  the  two  equinoxes.  (Vid.  Dibs  and  Ho* 
rolosium.)  As  the  duration  of  the  natural  day, 
moreover,  depends  on  the  polar  altitude  of  a  place, 
our  natural  days  would  not  coincide  with  the  natu- 
ral days  in  Italy  or  Greece.  Ideler,  in  his  Hand- 
buck  der  Chronologic,  has  given  the  following  ap- 
proximate duration  of  the  natural  days  at  Rome  in 
the  year  45  B.C.,  which  was  the  first  after  the  new 
regulation  of  the  calendar  by  J.  Cesar ;  the  length 
of  the  days  is  only  marked  at  the  eight  principal 
points  in  the  apparent  course  of  the  sun. 

Dtpof  to  raw.  Their  faratloa  [a 

45  B.C.  equinoctial  aoara 

Dec.  23 8  hours  54  minutes 

Feb.  6 9     "     50       " 

March  33 12     "      0      " 

May  9 14     "     10      " 

June  35 16     "       6       " 

August  10 14     "     10      " 

Sept.  25 18     "       0       " 

Nov.  9 9     "     50       " 

The  following  table  contains  a  comparison  of  the 
hours  of  a  Roman  natural  day,  at  the  summer  and 
winter  solstice,  with  the  hours  of  our  day. 

SUMMER  SOLSTICE. 

Roman  Hoart.  Modern  Hours. 

1st  hour  .  4  o'clock,  27  minutes,  0  seconoo 

3d  "  .  .  5  "  48  "  30  " 

3d  "  .  .  6  "  58  "  0  " 

4th  "  .  .  8  "  13  "  30  •' 

6th  "  .  .  9  "  29  "  0  " 

6th  "  .  .  10  "  44  «  30  " 

7th  "  .  .  12  "  0  "  0  " 

8th  "  .  .  1  "  15  "  30  « 

9th  "  .  .  2  "  31  "  0  " 

10th  «'  .  .  3  "  46  "  30  '« 

11th  "  .  .  6  "  2  ••  0  " 

18th  "  .  .  6  "  17  "  30  " 

End  of  the  day  7  "  33  "  0  " 

WINTER  SOLSTICE. 

Roman  Boon.  Hoderu  Uoan. 

1st  hour  .    7  o'clock,  33  minutes,  0  seconos. 

2d  '•  .  .    8  "  17  "  30  '• 

3d  "  .  .    9  "  2  "  0  " 

4th  "  .  .    9  "  46  "  30  " 

6th  "  .  .10  "  31  "  0  " 

6th  "  .  .11  "  16  "  30  " 

7th  "  .  .  12  "  0  "  0  « 

8th  "  .  .18  "  41  "  30  " 

1.  (Cio.  ad  Fun.,  zi ,  17.)-*.  (Dig.  $0,  tit.  4,  "  De  Mtmart- 
ban  at  Hoaoribo*.") 
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9th  hour    .     i  o'clock,  29  minutes,  0  second*. 

10th    "  .    .    2      "        13      "        30      " 

I  lth    "  .     .    2      "        68      "  0      " 

12th    "  .     .    3      "        48      "        30      " 
End  of  the  day    4      "       27      "         0      " 

The  custom  of  dividing  the  natural  day  into 
twelve  equal  parts  or  hours  lasted,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, till  a  very  late  period.  The  first  calenda- 
rs m  in  which  wo  find  the  duration  of  day  and 
night  marked  according  to  equinoctial  hours,  is  the 
Calendarium  rusticum  Famesianum.' 

Another  question  which  lias  often  been  discussed 
is  whether,  in  such  expressions  as  prima,  altera, 
tenia  hora,  dec.,  we  bave  to  understand  the  hour 
which  is  passing,  or  that  which  has  already  elapsed. 
From  the  construction  of  ancient  sundials,  on  which 
the  hours  arc  marked  by  eleven  lines,  so  that  the 
first  hour  had  elapsed  when  the  shadow  of  the 
gnomon  fell  upon  the  first  line,  it  might  seem  as  if 
hora  prima  meant  after  the  lapse  of  the  first  hour. 
Out  the  manner  in  which  Martial,'  when  describing 
the  various  purposes  to  which  the  hours  of  the  day 
were  devoted  by  the  Romans,  speaks  of  the  hours, 
leaves  no  doubt  that  the  expressions  prima,  altera, 
lertia  hora,  dec,  mean  the  hour  which  is  passing, 
and  not  that  which  has  already  elapsed.' 

HORDEA'KIUM  JES.    (Vid.  &a  Hordeiricm.) 

HOPOI  (ipoi)  were  stone  tablets  or  pillars  put 
jp  on  mortgaged  houses  and  lands  at  Athens,  upon 
which  the  debt  and  the  creditor's  name  were  in- 
scribed, and  also  the  name  of  the  archon  eponymus 
in  whose  year  the  mortgage  had  been  made.4  The 
following  inscription  upon  an  ipoc  found  at  Acharns 
is  taken  from  Bockh :'  'Em  QiofpuoTov  ip^oxrof, 
ipof  xwpt'ov  Tifujs  hioftiXopivris  ♦ovoorpiiry  Tlatav 
Vri)  xx,  that  is,  SioxOuuv  dpaxfiuv.  It  appears  that 
he  estate  had  been  bought  of  Phanostratus,  but 
hat  the  purchase-money,  instead  of  being  paid,  was 
allowed  to  remain  on  mortgage. 

When  the  estate  of  an  orphan  was  let  by  the  ar- 
chon and  his  guardian  [vid.  Epitropos),  the  person 
to  whom  it  was  let  was  obliged  to  hypothecate  a 
sufficient  piece  of  ground  or  other  real  property, 
which  was  called  izori/aifta :  and  upon  this  an  Apor 
was  placed,  bearing  an  inscription  to  that  effect, 
as  in  the  following  example,  which  is  taken  from 
an  tpoc  found  upon  the  plain  of  Marathon :  "Opoc 
Xupiov  /cat  oUlac,  UKorifiijfia  iraidi  bptyavCi  Atoynro- 
vof  Hpo6a{Xwtov').  'Opoi  were  also  placed  upon 
houses  and  lands  on  account  of  money  due  to  a 
husband  for  the  dowry  of  his  wife,1  and  also  upon 
the  property  which  a  husband  was  obliged  to  give 
as  a  security  for  the  dowry  which  he  received  with 
his  wife.'    ( Vid.  Dos,  Greek,  p.  379.) 

The  practice  of  placing  these  ipoi  upon  property 
was  of  great  antiquity  at  Athens ;  it  existed  before 
the  time  of  Solon,  who  removed  all  stones  standing 
upon  estates  when  he  released  or  relieved  the 
debtors.' 

HOROLCGIUM  {upoMyiov)  was  the  name  of 
the  various  instruments  by  means  of  which  the  an- 
cients measured  the  time  of  the  day  and  night. 
The  earliest  and  simplest  horologia  of  which  men- 
tion is  made,  were  called  »r<i?.of  and  yvu/iuv.  He- 
rodotus1' ascribes  their  'invention  to  the  Baby- 
lonians; Phavorinus"  to  Anaximander;  and  Pli- 


1.  (Ideler,  Hendbuch  der  Chron,  ii,  p.  139,  &c.  —  Gray., 
Tbeeaur.  Ant.  Rom.,  Tiii.)— 2.  (>».,  8.)— 3.  (Becker,  Gallue,  i., 
p.  184,  Ac.) — 4.  (Harpocrat,  •.  t.  "Opec-and  "Atrri/rrov. — Pollux, 
Onom,  iii,  83.— Id.  ib,  ix,  9.)— S.  (Corp.  Inecrip,  i.,  p.  484.)— 
t.  (Bockh,  p.  485.— Compare  leejue,  De  Phfloet.  tawed,  p.  141.) 
—7.  (Dnnaeth,  c.  Spnd.,  1089,  SI.)— 8.  (Demoath,  c  Onetor, 
fa,  )■.  877.)— 9.  (P,at,Sol,  15.— Bockh,  Publ.  Econ.  af  Athene, 
i,  p.  172. — Id.,  Corp.  Inecrip,  i.,  p.  484. — Mueeum  Criticam, 
No.  Tiii.,  p.  622.— Herald.,  Obaerr,  ad  J.  A.  et  R,  p.  210.— Mei- 
er, AtU  Prooeee,  p.  506.)— 10.  (ii.,  109.)— 11.  (ap.  Diog.  Laert., 
ii.,  1,  3.— Compare  Soiilai,  a.  t.  TviZuw  and  'jLvaliuavlpcf.) 
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ny»  to  his  disciple  Anaximenes.  Herodotus  mem  inuf 
the  voXof  and  yvaaav  as  two  distinct  instruments 
Both,  however,  divided  the  day  into  twelve  equal 
parts,  and  were  a  kind  of  sundial.  The  yvu/iuv, 
which  was  also  called  arotxtlov,  was  the  more 
simple  of  the  tws,  and  probably  the  more  ancient 
It  consisted  of  a  staff  or  pillar  standing  perpendic- 
ularly, in  a  place  exposed  to  the  sun  (aKuSvpov).  so 
that  the  length  of  its  shadow  might  be  easily  ascer- 
tained. The  shadow  of  the  gnomon  was  measured 
by  feet,  which  were  probably  marked  on  the  place 
where  the  shadow  fell.*  The  gnomon  is  almost 
without  exception  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  telirvov  or  the  bath ;  and  the  time  for  the  for- 
mer was  towards  sunset,  or  at  the  time  when  the 
shadow  of  the  gnomon  measured  ten  or  twelve 
feet'  The  longest  shadow  of  the  gnomon,  at  sun- 
rise and  sunset  was  generally  12  feet,  but  in  some 
cases  24  feet,  so  that  at  the  time  of  the  dt&rvov  it 
was  20  feet4  The  time  for  bathing  was  when  the 
gnomon  threw  a  shadow  of  six  feet.'  -  In  later 
times  the  name  gnomon  was  applied  to  any  kind  of 
sundial,  especially  its  finger  which  threw  the  shad- 
ow, and  thus  pointed  to  the  hour.  Even  the  clep- 
sydra is  sometimes  called  gnomon  * 

The  gnomon  was  evidently  a  very  imperfect  in- 
strument, and  it  was  impossible  to  divide  the  day 
into  twelve  equal  spaces  by  it.  This  may  be  the 
reason  that  we  find  it  only  used  for  such  purposes 
as  are  mentioned  above.  The  irdAor  or  tiXiorpoiriov, 
on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  been  a  more  per- 
feet  kind  of  sundial ;  but  it  appears,  nevertheless, 
not  to  have  been  much  used,  as  it  is  but  seldom 
mentioned.'  It  consisted  of  a  basin  (Xnsavi'c),  in 
the  middle  of  which  the  perpendicular  staff  or  fin- 
ger (yvufiav)  was  erected,  and  in  it  the  twelve  parts 
of  the  day  were  marked  by  lines.* 

Another  kind  of  horologium  was  the  deptydra 
(nXefvdpa).  It  derived  its  name  from  kXcktciv  and 
idup,  as  in  its  original  and  simple  form  it  consisted 
of  a  vessel  with  several  little  openings  (rpvnt^uira) 
at  the  bottom,  through  which  the  water  contained 
in  it  escaped,  as  it  were,  by  stealth.  This  instru 
ment  seems  at  first  to  have  been  used  only  for  the 
purpose  of  measuring  the  time  during  which  per- 
sons were  allowed  to  speak  in  the  courts  of  justice 
at  Athens.  The  time  of  its  invention  or  introduction 
is  not  known,  but  at  the  time  of  Aristophanes'  it 
appeals  to-have  been  in  common  use.  Its  form  am 
construction  may  be  seen  very  clearly  from  a  pas- 
sage of  Aristotle."  The  clepsydra  was  a  hollow 
globe,  probably  somewhat  fiat  at  the  top  part,  where 
it  had  a  short  neck  (atoor),  like  that  of  a  bottle, 
through  which  the-water  was  poured  into  it.  This 
opening  might  be  closed  by  a  lid  or  stopper  (xupu), 
to  prevent  the  water  running  out  at  the  bottom. 
The  clepsydra  which  Aristotle  had  in  view  was 
probably  not  of  glass  or  of  any  transparent  mate- 
rial, but  of  bronze  or  brass,  so  that  it  could  not  be 
seen  in  the  clepsydra  itself  what  quantity  of  water 
had  escaped.  As  the  time  for  speaking  in  the  Athe- 
nian courts  was  thus  measured  by  water,  the  ora- 
tors frequently  use  the  term  Hup  instead  of  the 
time  allowed  to  them  (b>  r<j>  l/t$  Mart").  -Eschi- 
nes,1*  when  describing  the  order  in  which  the  sever- 
al parties  were  allowed  to  speak,  says  that  the  first 
water  was  given  to  the  accuser,  the  second  to  the 
accused,  and  the  third  to  the  judges.    An  especial 


1.  (H.  N,  ii.,  76.)— 2.  (Hearch,a.  t. 'Krrirrctrc «(o  and  (w 
luamtos-— Pollux,  Ononi,i,72.)— S.  (Ariatoph.,  Ecclea.,  652, 
with  the  echol.— Pollux,  L  c— Menaader  ap.  Alhen-,Ti.,  p.  243. 
— Heaych.,  a.  t.  Atmhreei'  erurxtjen.)— 4.  (Eubulidee  ap.  Ath 
en.,  i.,  p.  8.)— 5.  (Lucian,  CTvnoa,  c.  17. — Id.,  Soma.  a.  Gall., 
c.  9.)— «.  (Athan,  ii,  42,)— 7.  (Ariatoph,  ap.  PolL,  ix,  5.)— 
8.  (Alciphron,  Epiit.,  iii.,  4.— Lucian,  Lexiph,  c.  4.)— 9.  (Vat. 
Acharn,  653.— Veep.,  93  and  8270—10.  (Problem,  rri„  «.>— 
1 1 .  jDemoath.,  Do  Coron,  p.  274.— lit  hx"d  rd  Sow ).  U..  a 
Lcoch,  p.  1094.)-I2.  (c.  Clae,  p.  587.) 
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wheer  (6  ty'  Mop)  was  appointed  in  the  courts  for 
ik.e  purpose  of  watching  tbe  clepsydra,  and  stopping 
i«  when  any  documents  were  read,  whereby  the 
speaker  was  interrupted ;  and  it  is  to  this  officer 
that  Demosthenes1  calls  out,  av  6i  tiriXafa  t&  Mop. 
The  time,  and,  consequently,  the  quantity  of  water 
allowed  to  a  speaker,  depended  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  the  case ;  and  we  are  informed  that  in  a 
ypajri  vapairpeoleiac  the  water  allowed  to  each  par- 
ty amounted  to  eleven  amphora,*  whereas  in  trials 
concerning  the  right  of  inheritance  only  one  am- 
phora was  allowed.'  Those  actions  in  which  the 
time  was  thus  measured  to  the  speakers  are  called 
by  Pollux*  SUai  irpoc  Map :  others  are  termed  Si- 
*at  ivev  Maroe,  and  in  these  the  speakers  were  not 
tied  down  to  a  certain  space  of  time.  The  only  in- 
stance of  this  kind  of  actions  of  which  we  know  is 
the  ypaw  KOKuatut-1 

The  clepsydra  used  in  the  courts  of  justice  was, 
properly  speaking,  no  horologium ;  but  smaller  ones, 
made  of  glass,  and  of  the  same  simple  structure, 
were  undoubtedly  used  very  early  in  families  for  the 
purposes  of  ordinary  life,  and  for  dividing  the  day 
into  twelve  equal  parts.  In  these  glass  clepsydras 
the  division  into  twelve  equal  parts  must  have  been 
visible,  either  on  the  glass  globe  itself,  or  in  the 
basin  into  which  the  water  flowed.  These  instru- 
ments, however,  did  not  show  tbe  time  quite  cor- 
rectly all  the  year  round ;  first,  because  the  water 
ran  out  of  the  clepsydra  sometimes  quicker  and 
sometimes  slower,  according  to  the  different  tem- 
perature of  the  water ;'  and,  secondly,  because  the 
length  of  the  hours  varied  in  the  different  seasons 
of  the  year.  To  remove  the  second  of  these  defects, 
the  inside  of  the  clepsydra  was  covered  with  a  coat 
of  wax  during  the  shorter  days,  and  when  they  be- 
came longer  the  wax  was  gradually  taken  away 
•gain.'  Plato  is  said  to  have  used  a  micrtpivov 
ipokoyiov  in  the  shape  of  a  large  clepsydra,  which 
indicated  tbe  hours  of  the  night,  and  seems  to  have 
been  of  a  complicated  structure.*  This  instance 
shows  that  at  an  early  period  improvements  were 
made  on  the  old  and  simple  clepsydra.  But  all 
these  improvements  were  excelled  by  the  ingenious 
invention  of  Ctesibins,  a  celebrated  mathematician 
of  Alexandrea  (about  139  B.C.).  It  is  called  opo- 
Xbytm  vdpavXiKov,  and  is  described  by  Vitruvius.* 
Water  was  made  to  drop  upon  wheels,  which  were 
thereby  turned.  The  regular  movement-  of  these 
wheels  was  communicated  to  a  small  statue,  which, 
gradually  rising,  pointed  with  a  little  stick  to  the 
hours  marked  on  a  pillar  which  was  attached  to 
the  mechanism.  It  indicated  the  hours  regularly 
throughout  the  year,  but  still  required  to  be  often 
attended  to  and  regulated.  This  complicated  clep- 
sydra seems  never  to  have  come  into  general  use, 
and  was  probably  only  found  in  the  houses  of  very 
wealthy  persons.  The  sundial  or  gnomon,  and  a 
simpler  kind  of  clepsydra,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
much  used  down  to  a  very  late  period.  The  twelve 
parts  of  the  day  were  not  designated  by  the  name 
bf/%  until  the  time  of  the  Alexandrean  astronomers, 
and  even  then  the  old  and  vague  divisions,  described 
in  the  article  Dies,  were  preferred  in  the  affairs  of 
common  life.  At  the  time  of  the  geographer  Hip- 
parchos,  however  (about  ISO  B.C.),  it  seems  to  have 
been  very  common  to  reckon  by  hours." 

The  first  horologium  with  which  the  Romans  be- 
came acquainted  was  a  sundial  (solarium,  or  horolo- 
gium tciothericum,  and  was,  according  to  some  wri- 
ters, brought  to  Rome  by  Papirius  Cursor  twelve 


1.  (e.  Suph.,  1,  p.  110*.)— S.  (jEechin.,  D»  Fmli.  Leg.,*  190.) 
-J.  (Dtatath.,  e.  Macart.,  p.  1059.)— 4.  (riii.,  11S.)-S.  (Har- 
pocrst.,  a.  v.  tAcwttt ■)— »•  (Athra.,  it.,  p.  41.— Plat,  Qtunt, 
KUL,  c  7.H-7.  iM*.  Tin.,  c.  tt.1—%.  (Athen.,  it.,  p.  IT4.1— 9. 
^ix^  9.— Coarpara  Atbn.,  L  e.)  — 10.  (Compare  Becker,  Chmri- 
Um,  ifc,  p  490,  *c  > 


years  before  the  war  with  Pyrrtius,  and  placed  be- 
fore the  temple  of  Quirinns ;  others  stated  that  it 
was  brought  to  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  first  Punk 
war,  by  the  consul  M.  Valerius  Messala,  and  erected 
on  a  column  behind  the  Rostra.  But  this  solarium, 
being  made  for  a  different  meridian,  did  not  thow 
the  time  at  Rome  correctly.  Ninety-nine  years  af 
terward,  the  censor  Q.  Marcius  Philippus  erecteu 
by  the  side  of  the  old  solarium  a  new  one.  which 
was  more  carefully  regulated  according  to  the  me 
ridian  of  Rome.  But  as  sundials,  however  perfect 
they  might  be,  were  useless  when  the  sky  was 
cloudy,  P.  Scipio  Nasica,  in  his  censorship,  169 
B.C.,  established  a  public  clepsydra,  which  indicated 
the  hours  both  of  day  and  night.  This  clepsydra 
was  in  after  times  generally  called  solarium.1  The 
word  hora  for  hour  was  introduced  at  Rome  at  the 
time  when  the  Romans  became  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  horologia,  and  was,  in  this  signification,  well  ' 
known  at  the  time  of  Piautus.'  After  the  time  of 
Scipio  Nasica,  several  horologia,  chiefly  solaria,  seem 
to  have  been  erected  in  various  public  places  at 
Rome.  A  magnificent  horologium  was  erected  by 
Augustus  in  the  Campus  Martius.  It  was  a  gnomon 
in  the  shape  of  an  obelisk ;  but  Pliny'  complains 
that  in  the  course  of  time  it  had  become  incorrect. 
Another  horologium  stood  in  the  Circus  Flaminius.* 
Sometimes  solaria  were  attached  to  the  front  side 
of  temples  and  basilica).'  The  old  solarium  which 
had  been  erected  behind  the  Rostra  seems  to  have 
existed  on  that  spot  till  a  very  late  period,  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  place  was  called  ad  Solarium, 
so  that  Cicero  uses  this  expression  as  synonymous 
with  Rostra  or  Forum.'  Horologia  of -various  de- 
scriptions seem  also  to  have  been  commonly  kept 
by  private  individuals ;'  and  at  the  time  of  the  em- 
perors, the  wealthy  Romans  used  to  keep  slaves 
whose  special  duty  was  to  announce  the  hours  of 
the  day  to  their  masters.* 

From  the  number  of  solaria  which  have  been  dis- 
covered in  modern  times  in  Italy,  we  must  infer  that 
they  were  very  generally  used  among  the  ancients. 
Tbe  following  woodcut  represents  one  of  the  sim- 
plest horologia  which  have  been  discovered ;  it 
seems  to  bear  great  similarity  to  that,  the  invention 
of  which  Vitruvius  ascribes  to  Berosus.  It  was 
discovered  in  1741,  on  the  hill  of  Tusculum,  among 
the  ruins,  of  an  ancient  villa,  and  is  described  by 
Gio.  Luca  Zuzzeri,  in  a  work  entitled  D'una  antic* 
villa  tcoperta  tul  dotto  del  Tutculo,  e  d'un  antico  oro- 
logio  a  tolt,  Venezia,  1746 ;  and  by  G.  H.  Martini, 
in  bis  Abhandtung  von  den  Sormenukre*  dtr  Allen 
Leipzig,  1777,  p.  49,  etc. 


The  following  woodcut  shows  the  same  solarium 
as  restored  by  Zuzzeri. 

I.  (Plin..  H.  N.,  Tii.,  80.— O neorin.,  De  Die  Nat.,  o.  SS.)— * 
(Paendol.,  V.,ii.,  10.)— 3.  (H.  N.,  invi.,  10.)— 4.  (VittOT,  is, 
9, 1.) — 5.  (Varro,  De  Lin;.  Lat.,  t.,  3.  —  Grater,  Inacr.,  Ti.,  0J 
— «.  (Pro  Quint.,  18.— ad  Herenn.,  i»..  10.1—7.  (Cie.  ad  Faak, 
xri.,  18.)— a  (Jot.,  x.,  SI5.— Mart   v*   ,  «7.— Perron.,  95  > 
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The  breadth  as  well  as  the  height  (A  O  and  P  A) 
are  somewhat  more  than  eight  inches,  and  the 
length  (A  B)  a  little  more  than  sixteen  inches.  The 
surface  (A  O  R  B)  is  horizontal.  S  P  Q  T  is  the 
basis  of  the  solarium,  which  originally  was  proba- 
bly erected  upon  a  pillar.  Its  side,  A  S  T  B,  in- 
clines somewhat  towards  the  basis.  This  inclina- 
tion was  called  lynfa/ia,  or  inclinatio  solarii  and  en- 
clima  succisum,1  and  shows  the  latitude  or  polar  al- 
titude of  the  place  for  which  the  solarium  was  made. 
The  angle  of  the  enclima  is  about  40°  43',  which 
coincides  with  the  latitude  of  Tusculum.  In  the 
body  of  the  solarium  is  the  almost  spherical  excava- 
tion HKDMIFN,  which  forms  a  double  hemicyc- 
lium  (hcmicyelium  excavaium  ex  quadrato').  With- 
in this  excavation  the  eleven  hour-lines  are  marked, 
which  pass  through  three  semicircles,  H  L  N,  K  E 
F,  and  D  M  I.  The  middle  one,  KEF,  represents 
the  equator,  the  two  others  the  tropic  lines  of  win- 
ter and  summer.  The  curve  representing  the  sum- 
mer tropic  is  somewhat  more  than  a  semicircle,  the 
two  other  curves  somewhat  smaller.  The  ten  mid- 
dle parts,  or  hours  in  each  of  the  three  curves,  are 
all  equal  to  one  another ;  but  the  two  extreme  ones, 
though  equal  to  each  other,  are  by  one  fourth  small- 
er than  the  rest.  In  the  middle,  O,  of  the  curve  D 
K  H  N  I  J,  there  is  a  little  square  hole,  in  which 
the  gnomon  or  pointer  mnst  have  been  fixed,  and  a 
trace  of  it  is  still  visible  in  the  lead  by  means  of 
which  it  was  fixed.  It  must  have  stood  in  a  per- 
pendicular position  upon  the  surface  A  B  R  0,  and 
at  a  certain  distance  from  the  surface  it  must  have 
turned  in  a  right  angle  above  the  spheric  excava- 
tion, so  that  its  end  (C)  extended  as  far  as  the  mid- 
dle of  the  equator,  as  it  is  restored  in  the  above 
woodcut.  Vid.  the  description  of  another  solarium 
in  G.  H.  Martini's  Antiquorum  Monimcntorum  Syl- 
loge,  p.  95,  &c. 

Clepsydrae  were  used  by  the  Romans  in  their 
camps,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  accu- 
rately the  four  vjgilite  into  which  the  night  was  di- 
vided.' ' 

The  custom  of  using  clepsydras  as  a  check  upon 
the  speakers  in  the  courts  of  justice  at  Rome,  was 
introduced  by  a  law  of  Cn.  Pompeius,  in  his  third 
consulship.*  Before  that  time  the  speakers  had 
been  under  no  restrictions,  but  spoke  as  long  as  they 
deemed  proper.  At  Rome,  as  at  Athens,  the  time 
allowed  to  the  speakers  depended  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  the  case.  Pliny*  states  that  on  one  impor- 
tant occasion  he  spoke  for  nearly  five  hours ;  ten 
large  clepsydra:  had  been  granted  to  him  by  the  ju- 
dices,  but  the  case  was  so  important  that  four  oth- 
ers were  added.'  Pompeius,  in  his  law,  is  said  to 
have  limited  the  time  during  which  the  accuser  was 
allowed  to  speak  to  two  hours,  while  the  accused 
was  allowed  three  hours.*     This,  however,  as  is 


dear  from  the  case  of  Pliny  and  others,  was  not 
observed  on  all  occasions,  and  we  must  suppose 
that  it  was  merely  the  intention  of  Pompeius  to  fix 
the  proportions  of  the  time  to  be  allowed  to  each 
party,  that  is,  that  in  all  cases  the  accuser  shotf,^ 
only  have  two  thirds  of  the  time  allowed  to  the  ac- 
cused. This  supposition  is  supported  by  a  case  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,1  where,  according  to  law  (e  lege), 
the  accuser  had  six  hours,  while  the  accused  had 
nine.  An  especial  officer  was  at  Rome,  as  well  as 
at  Athens,  appointed  to  stop  the  clepsydra  during  the 
time  when  documents  were  read.* 
HORREA'RII.  (Vid.  Hobheum.) 
HORREUM  (upilov,  eiTofuXaxelov,  uiroOrjKti)  was, 
according  to  its  etymological  signification,  a  place 
in  which  ripe  fruits,  and  especially  corn,  were  kept, 
and  thus  answered  to  our  granary.'  During  the 
Empire,  the  name  horreum  was  given  to  any  place 
destined  for  the  safe  preservation  of  things  of  any 
kind.  Thus  we  find  it  applied  to  a  place  in  which 
beautiful  works  of  art  were  kept  ;*  to  cellars  (horrea 
ntbterranea,  horrea  nnaria*) ;  to  depots  for  merchan- 
dise, and  all  sorts  of  provisions  (krnn  penari- 
tnn').  Seneca7  even  calls  his  library  a  horreum. 
But  the  more  general  application  of  the  word  hor- 
reum was  to  places  for  keeping  fruit  and  corn ;  and, 
as  some  kinds  of  fruit  required  to  be  kept  more  dry 
than  others,  the  ancients  had,  besides  the  horrea 
subterranea,  or  cellars,  two  other  kinds,  one  of 
which  was  built,  like  every  other  house,  upon  the 
ground ;  but  others  ( horrea  pentilia  or  sublimit ) 
were  erected  above  the  ground,  and  rested  upon 
posts  or  stone  pillars,  that  the  fruits  kept  in  them 
might  remain  dry.* 

From  about  the  year  140  A.D.,  Rome  possessed 
two  kinds  of  public  horrea.  The  one  class  consist- 
ed of  buildings  in  which  the  Romans  might  depos- 
ite  their  goods,  and  even  their  money,  securities, 
and  other  valuables,'  for  which  they  had  no  safe 
place  in  their  own  houses.  This  kind  of  public 
horrea  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  time  of  Antoni- 
nus Pius,"  though  Lampridius"  assigns  their  insti- 
tution to  Alexander  Severus."  The  officers  who 
had  the  superintendence  of  these  establishments 
were  called  horrearii.  The  second  and  more  im- 
portant class  of  horrea,  which  may  be  termed  pub- 
lic granaries,  were  buildings  in  which  a  plentiful 
supply  of  corn  was  constantly  kept  at  the  expense 
of  the  state,  and  from  which,  in  seasons  of  scarcity, 
the  corn  was  distributed  among  the  poor,  or  sold  at 
a  moderate  price.  The  first  idea  of  building  such  a 
public  granary  arose  with  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus 
(lex  Sempronia  frumentaria) ;  and  the  rains  of  the 
great  granary  (horrea  populi  Rumard)  which  he  built 
were  seen  down  to  the  sixteenth  century  tttween 
the  Aventine  and  the  Monte  Testaceo." 

The  plan  of  C.  Gracchus  was  followed  out  and 
carried  farther  by  Clodius,  Pompey,  and  several  of 
the  emperors ;  and  during  the  Empire  we  thus  find 
a  great  number  of  public  horrea  which  were  called 
after  the  names  of  their  founders,  e.  g.,  horrea  Ani- 
ceti,  Vargunteii,  Seiani,  Augusti,  Domitiani,  dec. 
The  manner  in  which  corn  from  these  granariet 
was  given  to  the  people  differed  at  different  times.1* 

HORTE'NSIA  LEX.     (Vid.  Plsbhcitom.) 

HORTUS  (kvtoc),  Garden. 

I.  Gbxee  GiaDENs. — Our  knowledge  of  the  hor- 


I.  (VitTOT.,1.  r.)—S.  (VitniT.)— 8.  (C«.,De  Bell.  Gall.,  t., 

™    „*K*'->  D«  'I"  Mil.,  iii.,  8.  —  JEn.  Tact.,  c  SS.)  —4.  (Ta- 

Ji~,De  CIm    Oral.,  38.)— S.  (Epiat.,  ii.,  11.)— 8.  (Conpne 

<*»■■.. Ep.st..  *.,  s._M«rti al,  Ti.,  B.-M.,  Yiii.,  7.)-7.  (Aawn. 

1 "  '""-I  P-  87,  rl.  Oralli.) 
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1.  (Epiat.,  iv.,  9.)—  8.  (ApoL,  Apology  i.  and  ii.  —  Compare 
Erneeti,  "  Do  Solariie,"  in  h»  Opuscui.  Philolog.  et  Crit.,  p.  21- 
81.  — Becker,  Gallua,  i.,j>.  186,  Ac)  —  3.  (Virg,  Georg.,  i., 49. 
— Tibull.,  II.,  v.,  84.  —  Hunt.,  Carra.,  I.,  i,  7.  —  Cic,  Do  Ley . 
Agr.,  ii,  S3.)— 4.  (Plin.,  Bpiat..  Tiii.,  18.)— 5.  (Dig.  18,  tit.  l,e. 
76.)— 8.  (Dig.  SO,  tit.  8, a.  i)— 7.  (Epist.,43.)— 8.  (Cohun.,Mi., 
SO.— Id.,  i.,  6.— VitroT.,  vi.,  8, 4.)  —  9.  (Cod.  4,  tit.  84.  a.  9.)— 
10.  (Dig.  1,  tit.  15,  «.  3.)— 11.  (Alex.  Sot.,  c 89.)— IS.  (Compare 
Dig.  10,  tit.  4,  a.  *.)— 13.  (Apnian.  De  BelL  Cir.,  i.,  81.— plot. 
C.  Oracch.,  S.-I.1T..  Epit.,  80.— Vail.  Patere.,  ii.,  6.— Cic,  Pi 
•axl,  84.)— 14.  (Walter,  Oeerb.  dee  Rom.  Rochtt,  p.  S47.) 
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lieulture  or  the  Greeks  is  very  limited.  We  must 
not  look  for  information  respecting  their  gardens  to 
the  accounts  which  we  find  in  Greek  writers  of  the 
gardens  of  Alcinous,  filled  with  all  manner  of  trees, 
and  fruit,  and  flowers,  and  adorned  with  fountains,1 
or  of  those  of  the  Hesperides,*  or  of  the  paradises 
of  the  Persian  satraps,  which  resembled  our  parks  ;* 
for  the  former  gardens  are  only  imaginary,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  paradises  are  spoken  of  by 
Greek  writers  shows  that  they  were  not  familiar 
with  anything  of  the  kind  in  their  own  country.  In 
(act,  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  had  no  great  taste 
for  landscape  beauties,  and  the  small  number  of 
flowers  with  which  they  were  acquainted  afforded 
but  little  inducement  to  ornamental  liorticulture. 

The  sacred  groves  were  cultivated  with  special 
care.  They  contained  ornamental  and  odoriferous 
plants  and  fruit-trees,  particularly  olives  and  vines.4 
Sometimes  they  were  without  fruit-trees.* 

The  only  passage  in  the  earlier  Greek  writers,  in 
which  flower-gardens  appear  to  be  mentioned,  is  one 
:.n  Aristophanes,  who  speaks  of  Krpcovr  evwde-tf .'  At 
Athens  the  flowers  most  cultivated  were  probably 
those  used  for  making  garlands,  such  as  violets  and 
roses.  In  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  the  art  of  gar- 
dening seems  to  have  advanced  in  the  favourable 
climate  of  Egypt,  so  far  that  a  succession  of  flowers 
was  obtained  all  the  year  round.1  Longus*  de- 
scribes a  garden  containing  every  production  of 
each  season ;  "  in  spring,  roses,  lilies,  hyacinths, 
and  violets ;  in  summer,  poppies,  wild  pears  (&r/po- 
iet),  and  all  fruit ;  in  autumn,  vines  and  figs,  and 
pomegranates  and  myrtles."  That  the  Greek  idea 
of  horticultural  beauty  was  not  quite  the  same  as 
ours,  may  be  inferred  from  a  passage  in  Plutarch, 
where  he  speaks  of  the  practice  of  setting  off  the 
beauties  of  roses  and  violets  by  planting  them  side 
by  side  with  leeks  and  onions.*  Becker  considers 
this  passsge  a  proof  that  flowers  were  cultivated 
more  to  be  used  for  garlands  than  to  beautify  the 
garden.1* 

II.  Roman  Gardens. — The  Romans,  like  the 
Greeks,  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  very 
limited  flora.  This  disadvantage  they  endeavoured 
to  overcome,  by  arranging  the  materials  they  did 
possess  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  striking  ef- 
fect. We  have  a  very  full  description  of  a  Roman 
garden  in  a  letter  of  the  younger  Pliny,  in  which  he 
describes  his  Tuscan  villa."  In  front  of  the  parti- 
al* there  was  generally  a  xyttut,  or  flat  piece  of 
ground,  divided  into  flower-beds  of  different  shapes 
by  borders  of  box.  There  were  also  such  flower- 
beds in  other  parts  of  the  garden.  Sometimes  they 
were  raised  so  as  to  form  terraces,  and  their  slo- 
ping sides  planted  with  evergreens  or  creepers. 
The  most  striking  features  of  a  Roman  garden 
were  lines  of  large  trees,  among  which  the  plane 
appears  to  have  been  a  great  favourite,  planted  in 
regular  order ;  alleys  or  walks  (ambulationu)  form- 
ed by  closely-clipped  hedges  of  box,  yew,  cypress, 
and  other  evergreens  ;  beds  of  acanthus,  rows  of 
fruit-trees,  especially  of  vines,  with  statues,  pyra- 
mids, fountains,  and  summer-houses  (iutta).  The 
trunks  of  the  trees  and  tho  parts  of  the  house,  or 
any  other  buildings  which  were  visible  from  the 
garden,  were  often  covered  with  ivy.1'  In  one  re- 
spect the  Roman  taste  differed  most  materially 
from  that  of  the  present  day,  namely,  in  their  fond- 
ness for  the  art  topiaria,  which  consisted  in  tying, 

I.  (Od.,  nil.,  119-130.) — S.  (Heeiod,  Thaw.,  ».)—».  (Xeu., 
Aoab.,  i.,  2,  4  1V-UL,  CBooa-,  (».,  *8,  87,— Plat.,  Aleib.,  34.)— 
4.  (Suph.,  CM.  Co).,  IS.— Xen.,  Anei.,  v.,  8,  i  IS.)— 5.  (Pans., 
u  tl,  4  ».)— S.  (Atm,  10M.)— 7.  (CaUiianaa  ap.  Athen,  v.,  p. 
KB.)— *.  (Put.  ii,  p.  *>.)—».  (Plutarch,  ■'  Da  capianda  ex  in- 
»ik>a  Militate,"  o.  10.)— 10.  (Backer,  Chariklea,  ii.,  p.  403-40S.) 
-  U.  (Plio-,  Epiat ,  t,  «.)— IS.  'Pita.  X  ;  — Cio  ad  Quia*  Fr., 
**  »  l»3-> 


twisting,  or  cutting  trees  and  shrubs  (especially  the 
box)  into  the  figures  of  animals,  ships,  leiteis,  &c. 
The  importance  attached  to  this  part  of  horticulture 
is  proved,  not  only  by  the  description  of  Pliny,  and 
the  notices  of  other  writers,1  but  also  by  the  fact 
that  topiariut  is  the  only  name  used  in  good  Latin 
writers  for  the  ornamental  gardener.  Cicero'  men- 
tions the  topiariut  among  the  higher  class  of  slaves. 

Attached  to  the  garden  were  places  for  exercise, 
the  gettatio  and  hippodromut.  The  geitatio  was  a 
sort  of  avenue,  shaded  by  trees,  for  the  purpose  cf 
taking  gentle  exercise,  such  as  riding  in  a  litter.* 
The  hippodromut  (not,  as  one  reading  gives  the  word 
in  Pliny,  hypodromut)  was  a  place  for'  running  or 
horse  exercise,  in  the  form  of  a  circus,  consl&ting 
of  several  paths  divided  by  hedges  of  box,  orna- 
mented with  topiarian  work,  and  surrounded  by 
large  trees.4 

The  flowers  which  the  Romans  possessed,  though 
few  in  comparison  with  the  species  known  to  us, 
were  more  numerous  than  some  writers  have  rep- 
resented ;  but  the  subject  still  requires  investiga- 
tion. Their  principal  garden-flowers  seem  to  have 
been  violets  and  roses,  and  they  also  had  the  cro- 
cus, jiarcissus,  lily,  gladiolus,  iris,  poppy,  amaranth, 
and  others. 

Conservatories  and  hot-houses  are  not  mentioned 
by  any  writer  earlier  than  the  first  century  of  our 
era.  They  are  frequently  referred  to  by  Martial.* 
They  were  used  both  to  preserve  foreign  plants,  and 
to  produce  flowers  and  fruit  out  of  season.  Colu- 
mella* and  Pliny'  speak  of  forcing-houses  for  grapes, 
melons,  &c.  In  every  garden  there  was  a  space 
set  apart  for  vegetables  (olera). 

Flowers  and  plants  were  also  kept  in  the  central 
space  of  the  peristyle  (md.  Houst),  on  the  roots, 
and  in  the  windows  of  the  houses.  Sometimes,  in 
a  town,  where  the  garden  was  very  small,  its  walls 
were  painted  in  imitation  of  a  real  garden,  with 
trees,  fountains,  birds,  ice,  and  the  small  area  was 
ornamented  with  flowers  in  vases.  A  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  such  a  garden  was  found  at  Pompeii.* 

An  ornamental  garden  was  also  called  viridari- 
urn,'  and  the  gardener  topiariut  or  viridariut.  The 
common  name  for  a  gardener  is  milieus  or  eultot 
hortorum.  We  find,  also,  the  special  names  vinitor, 
olitor.  The  word  hortulanus  is  only  of  late  forma- 
tion. The  aquariut  had  charge  of  the  fountains 
both  in  the  garden  and  in  the  house.1* 

HOSPES.    ( Vid.  Hosninii..) 

HOSPITIUM  (f«Wa,  wpofevia).  Hospitality  is 
one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  almost  all  na- 
tions previous  to  their  attaining  a  certain  degree  of 
civilization.  In  civilized  countries  the  necessity  of 
general  hospitality  is  not  so  much  felt ;  but  at  a 
time  when  the  state  or  the  laws  of  nations  afforded 
scarcely  any  security,  and  when  the  traveller  on  his 
journey  did  not  meet  with  any  places  destined  for 
his  reception  and  accommodation,  the  exercise  of 
hospitality  was  absolutely  necessary.  Among  the 
nations  of  antiquity,  with  whom  the  right  of  hospi- 
tality was  hallowed  by  religion,  it  was,  to  some  de- 
gree, observed  to  the  latest  period  of  their  exist- 
ence, and  acquired  a  political  importance  which  it 
has  never  had  in  any  other  state.  It  was  in  Greece, 
as  well  as  at  Rome,  of  a  twofold  nature,  either  pri- 
vate or  public,  in  as  far  as  it  was  either  established 
between  individuals  or  between  two  states  (Hot- 
pitium  privatum  and  hospitium  publicum,  £evia  aaJ 
irpofevta). 


f.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xri.,  S3,  60.— Id.  ib.,  xti.,  II.  39.— Id.  id. 
xxii.,  S3,  34.— Martial,  iii.,  IB.)— 3.  (Paradox.,  t.,  3.)— 3.  (Plin., 
Ejrirt.,  t.,  8.— Id.  ib.,  ii.,  17.)— 4.  (Plin.,  1.  c— Martial,  x« ,  SO. 
— «.,  Mi.,  S3.)— S.  (Tiii..  14,  SB.— Id.,  ir.,  SI,  3.— Id.,  xiK  ,  137.) 
—6.  (xi.,  3,  SS.H7.  (H.  N.,  xix.,  5,  S3.)— 8.  (Gali'i  Pouptiana, 
ii.,  4.)— 0.  (Dig.  33,  tit.  7,  a.  8.)— 10.  (Backer,  Gallue,  i„  p.  383. 
*c— BSttiger,  Racemationen  zur  Garten-konat  der  Alton.) 
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la  ancient  Greece,  the  stranger,  as  such  (#vor 
and  kostit),  was  looked  upon  as  an  enemy  ;l  but 
whenever  he  appeared  among  another  tribe  or  na- 
tion without  any  sign  of  hostile  intentions,  he  was 
considered  not  only  as  one  who  required  aid,  but 
as  a  suppliant,  and  Zeus  was  the  protecting  deity 
»f  strangers  and  suppliants  (Zeif  f«vior  and  Utnf- 
»«>(*).  .This  religious  feeling  was  strengthened  by 
the  belief  that  the  stranger  might  possibly  be  a  god 
in  disguise.'  On  his  arrival,  therefore,  the  stran- 
ger, of  whatever  station  in  life  he  might  be,  was 
kindly  received,  and  provided  with  everything  ne- 
cessary to  make  him  comfortable,  and  to  satisfy  his 
immediate  wants.  The  host  did  not  inquire  who 
the  stranger  was,  or  what  had  led  him  to  his  house, 
until  the  duties  of  hospitality  were  fulfilled.  During 
Lis  stay,  it  was  a  sacred  duty  of  his  host  to  protect 
linn  against  any  persecution,  even  if  he  belonged  to 
a  politically  hostile  race,  so  that  the  host's  house 
Mas  a  perfect  asylum  to  him.  On  his  departure  he 
was  dismissed  with  presents  and  good  wishes.*  It 
seems  to  have  been  customary  for  the  host,  on  the 
departure  of  the  stranger,  to  break  a  die  (uerpdya- 
Xo()  in  two,  one  half  of  which  he  himself  retained, 
while  the  other  half  was  given  to  the  stranger;  and 
when  at  any  future  time  they  or  their  descendants 
met,  they  had  a  means  of  recognising  each  other, 
and  the  hospitable  connexion  was  renewed.*  Hos- 
pitality thus  not  only  existed  between  the  persons 
who  had  originally  formed  it,  but  was  transferred 
as  an  inheritance  from  father  to  son.  To  violate 
the  laws  of  hospitality  was  a  great  crime  and  an 
impiety,  and  was  punished  by  men  as  well  as  gods 
(<5«<m  KUKoieviac*).  Instances  of  such  hereditary 
connexions  of  hospitality  are  mentioned  down  to  a 
very  late  period  of  Greek  history ;  and  many  towns, 
such  as  Athens,  Corinth,  Byzantium,  Phasis,  and 
others,  were  celebrated  for  the  hospitable  character 
of  their  citizens.'  But,  when  a  more  regular  and 
frequent  intercourse  among  the  Greeks  began  to  be 
established,  it  was  impossible  to  receive  all  these 
strangers  in  private  houses.  This  naturally  led  to 
the  establishment  of  inns  (iravdoxelov,  Karayuyiav, 
xariiAiwf),  in  which  such  strangers  as  had  no  hos- 
pitable connexions  found  accommodation.  For  those 
occasions,  on  which  numerous  visiters  flocked  to  a 
particular,  place  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  one 
of  the  great  or  national  festivals,  the  state  or  the 
temple  provided  for  the  accommodation  of  the  visit- 
ers, either  in  tents  or  temporary  inns  erected  about 
the  temple.*  The  kind  of  hospitality  which  was 
exercised  by  private  individuals  on  such  festive  oc- 
casions probably  differed  very  little  from  that  which 
is  customary  among  ourselves,  and  was  chiefly 
shown  towards  friends  or  persons  of  distinction  and 
merit,  whose  presence  was  an  honour  to  the  house 
wherein  they  stayed.'  In  the  houses  of  the  wealth- 
ier Greeks  a  separate  part  {horpitium  or  horptlaiia, 
and  (evuvef ),  with  a  separate  entrance,  was  destined 
for  the  reception  and  habitation  of  strangers,  and 
was  provided  with  all  the  necessary  comforts  for 
the  temporary  occupants.  On  the  first  day  after 
their  arrival  they  were  generally  invited  to  the  ta- 
ble of  their  host ;  but  afterward  their  provisions 
(iivia),  consisting  of  fowl,  eggs,  and  fruit,  were  ei- 
ther serft  to  them,  or  they  had  to  purchase  them 
themselves."1 


1.  (Cic,  Do  Off.,  i.,  12.— Herod.,  ix.,  11.— Plut.,  Ariatkl.,  10.) 
— S.  (Horn.,  CM.,  xiv.,  47,  etc.,  283.— Id.  ib.,  ix.,  270.— Id.  lb., 
liii.,  213. — Id.  ib.,  vii.,  164. — Compare  Apollon.,  Argonaut.,  ii., 
1134.— jEliao,  V.  H.,  ir.,  1.)— 3.  (Od.,  xrii.,  484.)-4.  (Od.,  It.. 
,T7,  Ac,  withNitsch'a  note.)— 5.  (Schol.  ad  Eanp.,  Medy 613.) — 
(.  (.Allan,  I.  c— Paul.,  vii.,  25.)— 7.  (Herod.,  «.,  35.— Thucrd., 
ii.,  13.— Plato,  Crito,  p.  45,  C— Stobeua,  Florileg.,  tit.  xliT.,  40, 
Ac.)— 8.  (Alian,  V.  II.,  ir.,  9.— Schol.  ad  Pind.,  01.,  xi.,  31  and 
13. — Compare  Plato,  De  Leg.,  xii.,  p.  952.— Lucian,  Amor.,  12. 
-Thucyd.,  iii.,  68.)— 9.  (Xen.,  (Boon.,  2,  3.— Plato,  Protag.,  p. 
113  —Becker,  Chariklea,  i.,  p.  114,  4c.)— 10.  (Vitinr.,  ri.,  7, 4. 
— J  pul ,  Metam.,  ii.,  p  19.) 
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Whit  lias  been  said  hitherto  only  refers  to  oflsy 
pitium  privatum,  that  is,  the  hospitality  existing  I*. 
tween  two  individuals  or  families  of  different  state*. 
Of  far  greater  importance,  however,  was  the  bos- 
pitium  publicum  (irpofevla,  sometimus  simply  fra'a), 
or  public  hospitality  which  existed  between  two 
states,  or  between  an  individual  or  a  family  on  the 
one  band,  and  a  whole  state  on  the  other.  Of  the 
latter  kind  of  public  hospitality  many  instances  are 
recorded,  such  as  that  between  the  Pisislratids  and 
Sparta,  in  which  the  people  of  Athens  had  no  share. 
The  hospitium  publicum  among  the  Greeks  arose 
undoubtedly  from  the  hospitium  privatum,  and  it 
may  have  originated  in  two  ways.  When  the  Greek 
tribes  were  governed  by  chieftains  or  kings,  the  pri- 
vate hospitality  existing  between  the  ruling  families 
of  two  tribes  may  have  produced  similar  relations 
between  their  subjects,  which,  after  the  abolition  of 
the  kingly  power,  continued  to  exist  between  the 
new  republics  as  a  kind  of  political  inheritance  of 
former  times.  Or  a  person  belonging  to  one  state 
might  have  either  extensive  connexions  with  the 
citizens  of  another  state,  or  entertain  great  partiali- 
ty for  the  other  state  itself,  and  thus  offer  to  receive 
all  those  who  came  from  that  staio  either  on  pri- 
vate or  public  business,  and  act  as  their  patron  in 
his  own  city.  This  he  at  first  did  merely  as  a  pri- 
vate individual,  but  the  state  to  which  he  offered 
this  kind  service  would  naturally  soon  recognise 
and  reward  him  for  it.  When  two  states  establish- 
ed public  hospitality,  and  no  individuals  came  for- 
ward to  act  as^he  representatives  of  their  state,  it 
was  necessary  tbat  in  each  state  persons  should  be 
appointed  to  show  hospitality  to,  and  watch  over 
the  interests  of,  all  persons  who  came  from  the 
state  connected  by  hospitality.  The  persons  wh* 
were  appointed  to  this  office  as  the  recognised 
agents  of  the  state  for  which  they  acted  were  call- 
ed irpofcvot,  but  those  who  undertook  it  voluntarily 
WchmpoZcvot.1 

The  office  of  proxenus,  which  bears  great  resem- 
blance to  that  of  a  modern  consul  or  minister-resi- 
dent, was  in  some  cases  hereditary  in  a  particular 
family.  When  a  state  appointed  a  proxenus,  it 
either  sent  out  one  of  its  own  citizens  to  reside  in 
the  other  state,  or  it  selected  one  of  the  citizens  of 
this  state,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of 
proxenus.  The  former  was,  in  early  times  the 
custom  of  Sparta,  where  the  kings  had  the  right  to 
select  from  among  the  Spartan  citizens  those  whom 
they  wished  to  send  out  as  proxeni  to  other  states  * 
But  in  subsequent  times  this  custom  seems  to  have 
been  given  up,  for  we  find  that  at  Athens  the  family 
of  Callias  were  the  proxeni  of  Sparta ;'  at  Elis,  the 
Elean  Xenias  ;*  and  at  Argos,  the  Argive  Alcipfaron.* 
A  Spartan  sent  out  as  proxenus  was  sometimes 
also  intrusted  with  the  power  of  harmostes,  as  Cle- 
archus  at  Byzantium.' 

The  custom  of  conferring  the  honour  of  proxenus 
upon  a  citizen  of  the  state  with  which  public  hospi- 
tality existed,  seems  in  later  times  to  have  been 
universally  adopted  by  the  Greeks.  Thus  we  find, 
besides  the  instances  of  Spartan  proxeni  mentioned 
above,  Nicias  the  Athenian  as  proxenus  of  Syracuse 
at  Athens,7  and  Arthmius  of  Zeleia  as  the  proxenus 
of  Athens  at  Zeleia.*  The  common  mode  of  ap- 
pointing a  proxenus  was,  with  the  exception  of 
Sparta,  by  show  of  hands.'  The  principal  duties 
of  a  proxenus  were  to  receive  those  persons,  espe- 
cially ambassadors,  who  came  from  the  state  which 


1.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  iii.,  39.— Compare  Thucyd.,  ii.,  29,  «ritb 
Arnokl'a  note,  and  iii.,  70,  with  Caller*.)— 2.  (Herod.,  yi.,  J7.)- . 
3.  (Xen.,  Hellen.,  t.,  4,  ,  22.  —  Id.  ib.,  »i.,  3,  «  4,  *c.)  — 4 
(Pane.,  iii.,  6,  »  J.)-  3.  (Thucrd.,  t.,  59.)— 6.  (Xea.,  He'J  ... 
1,  v  13.-  Id.  ilk,  i.,  3,  y  13.)— 7.  (Diod.  Sic.,  xiii.,  IT.)—*.  IJT.t 
chm.r  Oee.,  p.  647.— Compare  Plato,  De  Leg.,  ■.,  p.  41?.:- 
9.  (inptfa  ad  Demeeth.,  c.  nteid.,  p.  374  I 
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to  represented ;  to  procure  tor  them  admission  to 
the  assembly,  and  seats  in  the  theatre ;'  to  act 
as  the  patron  of  the  strangers,  and  to  mediate  be- 
tween the  two  states  if  any  disputes  arose.*  If  a 
stranger  died  in  the  state,  the  proxenus  of  his  coun- 
ti  t  had  to  take  care  of  the  property  of  the  deceased.* 
Regarding  the  honours  and  privileges  which  a 
oroxenus  enjoyed  from  the  state  which  he  repre- 
sented, the  various  Greek  states  followed  different 
principles :  some  honoured  their  proxenus  with  the 
fall  civic  franchise,  and  other  distinctions  besides.4 
But  the  right  of  acquiring  property  in  the  state  of 
which  he  thus  became  a  citizen  seems  not  to  have 
been  included  in  his  privileges,  for  we  find  that 
where  this  right  was  granted  it  was  done  by  an  es- 
pecial document.*  A  foreigner  who  was  appointed 
in  his  own  country  as  proxenus  of  Athens,  enjoyed 
for  his  owb  person  the  right  of  hospitality  at  Athens 
whenever  he  visited  this  city,  and  all  the  other 
privileges  that  a  foreigner  could  possess  without 
becoming  a  real  Athenian  citizen.  Among  these 
privileges,  though  they  were  not  necessarily  inclu- 
ded in  the  proxeny,  but  were  granted  by  special 
decrees,  we  may  mention  the,  1.  'Emya/ua,  which, 
in  cases  when  it  was  granted  by  the  more  powerful 
state,  generally  became  mutual  ;*  2.  The  right  to 
acquire  property  at  Athens  (fympnf,  Ifitraeit,  trr- 
tracts) ;  3.  The  exemption  from  paying  taxes  (&t(- 
Xtia  or  ireKtta  dtravrav) ;'  and,  4.  Inviolability  in 
times  of  peace  and  war,  both  by  sea  and  by  land.* 
Some  of  these  privileges  were  granted  to  individu- 
als as  well  as  to  whole  states ;  but  we  have  no 
instance  of  a  whole  state  having  received  all  of 
them,  with  the  exception  of  those  cases  where  the 
civic  franchise  or  isopolity  was  granted  to  a  whole 
state ;  and  in  this  case  the  practical  consequences 
could  not  become  manifest,  unless  a  citizen  of  the 
privileged  state  actually  took  up  his  residence  at 
Athens.' 

The  hospitality  of  the  Romans  was,  as  in  Greece, 
orther  hospitium  privatum  or  publicum.  Private 
hospitality  with  the  Romans,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  more  accurately  and  legally  defined  than 
in  Greece.  The  character  of  a  hospes,).  «.,  a  person 
connected  with  a  Roman  by  ties  of  hospitality,  was 
deemed  even  more  sacred,  and  to  have  greater 
claims  upon  the  host,  than  that  of  a  person  connect- 
ed by  blood  or  affinity.  The  relation  of  a  hospes  to 
his  Roman  friend  was  next  in  importance  to  that 
of  a  chens."  According  to  Massurius  Sabinus,"  a 
hospes  has  even  higher  claims  than  a  cliens.  The 
obligations  which  the  connexion  of  hospitality  with 
a  foreigner  imposed  upon  a  Roman  were,  to  receive 
in  his  boose  bis  hospes  when  travelling,1*  and  to 
protect,  and,  in  case  of  need,  to  represent  him  as 
his  patron  in  the  courts  of  justice."  Private  hospi- 
tality thus  gave  to  the  hospes  the  claims  upc  n  his 
host  which  the  client  bad  on  his  patron,  but  with- 
out any  degree  of  the  dependence  implied  in  the 
clientela.  Private  hospitality  was  established  be- 
tween individuals  by  mutual  presents,  or  by  the 
mediation  of  a  third  person,"  and  hallowed  by  reli- 
gion ;  for  Jupiter  hospitalis  was  thought  to  watch 
over  the  jus  hospitii,  as  Zeus  xenios  did  with  the 
Greeks;"  and  the  violation  of  it  was  as  great  a 
crime  and  impiety  at  Rome  as  in  Greece.    When 


1.  (Potior,  1.  c)— 8.  (Xen..  HelL,  tL,  3,  ♦  4.)— 3.  (Demoath., 
c  Callip.,j>-  1237,  *c.)— 4.  (BOckh,  Corp.  Inecrip.,  n.  1001-M, 
•ad  ii.,p.  ,».— Demosth.,  Da  Cor.,  p.  S5S.— Xen.,  Hellen.,  i.,  1, 
4  SO.)— i.  (BOckh.  Staatih.,  i.,  p.  155.)— «.  (Plattnert  Proceee, 
».,  p.  73. — Xen.,  Hellen..  t.,  S,  4  19.)— 7.  (Demoath.,  c.  Leptin., 
n.  474.  —  Compare  p.  407.)  — 8.  (BOckh,  Corp.  Inicrip.,  i.,  p. 
785.)— 0.  (Compare  F.  W.  Ullrich,  "Do  Proieni*.''  Berlin, 
I8».— Wachamnth,  Hellen.  Alterthom.,  I.,  1,  p.  Ill,  Ac,— 
Hermann;  Polit.  Ant.,  4  lit.)— 10.  (OaUina,  t.,  IS.)— 11.  (ap. 
Cell.,  L  o.)—  IS.  (Lit.,  zlii.,  1.1—13.  (Ck.  in  Q.  Cucil.  Divin., 
«.  SO.)  -14.  (Sen.  ad  JEa.,  it.,  300.)— 15.  (Cic,  e.  Verr..  it., 
93  —14  «d  Qnint.  Fr.,  ii.,  1*.— UL,  Pro  Deiot..  A  > 
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hospitality  was  formed,  the  two  friends  used  to 
divide  between  themselves  a  tessera  hospitalis,1  by 
which,  afterward,  they  themselves  or  their  descend- 
ants— for  the  connexion  was  hereditary,  as  in  Greece 
— might  recognise  one  another.  From  an  expres- 
sion in  Plautus  (dam  hospitaler*  ae  tetttram  nutum 
ftro*),  it  has  been  concluded  that  this  tessera  bore 
the  image  of  Jupiter  hospitalis.  Hospitality,  when 
thus  once  established,  could  not  be  dissolved  except 
by  a  formal  declaration  (rertunliaHo*),  and  in  this 
case  the  tessera  hospitalis  was  broken  to  pieces.4 
Hospitality  was  at  Rome  never  exercised  in  that 
indiscriminate  manner  as  in  the  heroic  age  of 
Greece,  but  the  custom  of  observing  the  laws  of 
hospitality  was  probably  common  to  all  the  nations 
of  Italy.*  In  many  cases  it  wes  exercised  without 
any  formal  agreement  between  Che  parties,  and  it 
was  deemed  an  honourable  duty  to  receive  distin- 
guished guests  into  the  bouse.* 

Public  hospitality  seems  likewise  to  bave  existed 
at  a  very  early  period  among  the  nations  of  Italy, 
and  the  fcedus  hospitii  mentioned  in  Livy'-  can 
scarcely  be  looked  upon  in  any  other  light  than  thai 
of  hospitium  publicum.  But  the  first  direct  men- 
tion of  public  hospitality  being  established  betweet 
Rome  and  another  city,  is  after  the  Gauls  had  de- 
parted from  Rome,  when  it  was  decreed  that  Cswt 
should  be  rewarded  for  its  good  services  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  public  hospitality  between  the  two 
cities.*  The  public  hospitality  after  the  war  with 
the  Gauls  gave  to  the  Cerites  the  right  of  isopolity 
with  Rome,  that  is,  the  civitas  without  the  suffra- 
ginm  and  the  honores.  (Vid.  Colonu,  p.  303.)-  In 
the  later  times  of  the  Republic,  we  no  longer  find 
public  hospitality  established  between  Rome  and  a 
foreign  state ;  but  a  relation  which  amounted  to  the 
same  thing  was  introduced  in  its  stead,  that  is, 
towns  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  municipia,'  and 
thus  obtained  the  civitas  without  the  suffragium 
and  the  honores ;  and  when  a  town  was  desirous 
of  forming  a  similar  relation  with  Rome,  it  entered 
into  clientela  to  some  distinguished  Roman,  who 
then  acted  as  patron  of  the  client  town.  But  the 
custom  of  granting  the  honour  of  hospes  publicus  to 
a  distinguished  foreigner  by  a  decree  of  the  senate 
seems  to  have  existed  down  to  the  end  of  the  Repub- 
lic." Whether  such  a  public  hospes  undertook  the 
same  duties  towards  Roman  citizens,  as  the  Greek 
proxenus,  is  uncertain ;  but  his  privileges  were  the 
same  as  those  of  a  municeps,  that  is,  he  had  the 
civitas,  but  not  the  suffragium  or  the  honores.  Public 
hospitality  was,  like  the  hospitium  privatum,  hered- 
itary in  the  family  of  the  person  to  whom  it  bad 
been  granted.' :  The  honour  of  public  hospes  was 
sometimes  also  conferred  upon  a  distinguished  Ro- 
man by  a  foreign  state." 

HOSTIA.    ( Vid.  SACRiriciOH.) 

HOSTIS.    (Vid.  Hospiticm.) 

HOUSE  (GREEK),  (oZxof).  The  scanty  notices 
of  the  domestic,  or,  rather,  the  palatial  architecture 
of  the  early  Greeks,  which  we  find  in  Homer,  are 
insufficient  to  give  an  accurate  notion  of  the  names, 
uses,  and  arrangement  of  the  apartments,  which 
appear,  however,  to  have  differed  considerably  from 
the  usages  of  later  ages.  We  first  gain  precise  in- 
formation on  the  subject  about  the  time  of  the  I  el- 
oponnesian  war ;  and  from  the  allusions  made  by 
Greek  writers  to  the  houses  of  this  and  the  imme- 
diately subsequent  periods,  till  the  time  of  Alexan- 


1.  (Pleat.,  Pom.,  t„  2, 87.)— S.  (Pom.,T.,  1,25.)— S.(Lir,nT, 
18.— Cio,  c  Verr.,  ii..  St.)— 4.  (Plaut.,  Ciitell,  ii.,  1,  97.)— o. 
(./Elian,  V.  H,  ir.,  1.— Liv,  i.,  1.)— t.  (Cic,  Do  Off.,  ii.,  to- 
ld.. Pro  Roac.  Am.,  8.)— 7.  (i.,  8.)— 8.  (Lit.,  t.,  SO.)— 8.  (LiT 
Tiii.,  14.1—10.  (Lit.,  i.,45.— Id.,  T.,  88.— Id.,  xxtrii.,  84.)— 11 
(Diod.  Sic,  *ii,  83.)— 18.  (Bockh,  Corp.  Inacrip.,  i.,  n.  1331.— 
Cic,  Pro  Balb.,  18.— Cic,  c  Verr.,  iT.,  (15,— Compare  Niebohr, 
Hint,  of  Rome,  ii.,  p.  58.— Walter,  (leech,  dee  Rom.  Rechu,  p. 
54.  *c— Gottliur.  Geech.  der  Rom.  Staaur.,  p.  Sit,  Ac) 
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aer,  we  may  conclude  that  their  general  arrangement 
corresponded  with  that  described  by  Vitruvius.1  In 
this  description,  however,  there  is  one  considerable 
difficulty,  among  others  of  less  importance.  In  a 
Greek  family  the  women  lived  in  private  apartments 
allotted  to  their  exclusive  use.  Hence  the  bouse 
was  always  divided  into  two  distinct  portions, 
namely,  the  Andronitis,  or  men's  apartments  (ivtipot- 
vtrtc),  and  the  Gynaeconitis,  or  women's  apartments 
(yvvaiKu vine ).  Now  Vitruvius,  after  describing  the 
entrance  to  the  house,  goes  on  to  the  Gynaeconitis, 
and  then  speaks  of  the  Andronitis,  as  if  the  latter 
-  lay  behind  the  former,  an  arrangement  which  is 
highly  improbable  from  all  we  know  of  the  careful 
seclusion  in  which  the  Greek  women  were  kept, 
and  which  is  also  directly  opposed  to  the  accounts 
of  the  writers  of  the  period  we  have  referred  to. 

In  the  earliest  times,  as  in  the  houses  referred  to 
by  Homer,  the  women's  apartments  were  in  the 
upper  story  (vtrepQov).  The  same  arrangement  is 
found  in  the  house  spoken  of  by  Lysias."  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  that  was  the  usual  custom  at 
this  period.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  the  express 
testimony  of  several  writers,  and  Lysias  himself 
among  the  rest,  that  the  Gynaeconitis  was  on  the 
same  story  with  the  Andronitis,  and  behind  it;' 
and  even  the  tragic  poets  transfer  to  the  heroie 
ages  the  practice  of  their  own,  and  describe  both 
sets  of  apartments  as  on  the  same  floor.4 

Becker*  notices  the  different  explanations  which 
have  been  given  of  the  inconsistency  between  these 
statements  and  the  description  of  Vitruvius,  the 
most  plausible  of  which  is  that  of  Galiani,  namely, 
that  in  the  time  of  Vitruvius  a  slight  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  disposition  of  the  apartments,  by 
which  the  Andronitis  and  Gynaeconitis  were  placed 
side  by  side,  each  of  them  having  its  own  front  to- 
wards the  street,  and  its  own  entrance. 

The  front  of  the  house  towards  the  street  was 
not  large,  as  the  apartments  extended  rather  in  the 
direction  of  its  depth  than  of  its  width.  In  towns, 
the  houses  were  often  built  side  by  side,  with  party 
walls  between.*  The  exterior  wall  was  plain,  being 
composed  generally  of  stone,  brick,  and  timber,'  and 
often  covered  with  stucco*  Plutarch  speaks  of 
Phocion's  house  as  being  ornamented  with  plates 
of  iron.* 

That  there  was  no  open  space  between  the  street 
and  the  house  door,  like  the  Roman  vettUmlum,  is 
plain  from  the  law  of  Hippias,  which  laid  a  tax  on 
house-doors  opening  outward,  because  they  en- 
croached upon  the  street."  The  vpodvpa,  which  is 
sometimes  mentioned,11  seems  to  be  merely  the 
space  in  front  of  the  house.  We  learn,  however, 
from  the  same  law  of  Hippias,  that  houses  some- 
times stood  back  from  the  street,  within  enclosures 
of  their  own  (irpofpay/iara  or  6p6$wcT0i11).  In  front 
of  Che  house  was  generally  an  altar  of  Apollo  Agyi- 
eas,  er  a  rude  obelisk  emblematical  of  the  god. 
Sometimes  there  was  a  bay-tree  in  the  same  po- 
aitiofi,  and  sometimes  a  head  of  the  god  Hermes.19 

A  few  steps  (&va6a$/ioi)  led  up  to  the  house-door, 
whieh  generally  bore  some  inscription,  for  the  sake 
•fa  geed  emen  or  as  a  charm,  such  as  Eloodof 
Kpur?rt 'aysfp  bai/iovt.1*  The  form  and  fastenings 
«if  the  door  are  described  under  Janua.  This  door, 
as  we  have  seen,  sometimes  opened  outward;  but 


i.  <ri.,  7,  ad-Bobneielar.)— 2.  (Da  Cade  Eratoath.,  p.  12,  13. 
--Compare  ArietojaV,  Eccles.,  961,  and  Theemoph.,  482.)— 3. 
,1/fsiws,  c.  Simon.,  p.  139. — Demosth.,  c.  Eucrg.,  p.  1155. — 

Xon.,  GEoon.,  ».,  5 Antiph.,  De  Venaf.,  p.  All.)— 4.  (Soph., 

CEd-Tyr.,  1M1-MM  j-6.  <Chariklea,  p.  184-6.)— 8.  (Thucyd., 
«.-,  S.)— 7.  (Xon.,  Mem.,  4ii.,  1,  4  7.— Demosth.,  Tlcpi  £ii>ra{., 

km.)-*!.  (Plutarch,  Comp.  Ariatot.  et  Cat.,  4.)— 9.  (Pint., 
ocv  18.)— W.  (Arwtot.,  <Beon.,  ii.,  1347,  ed.  Better.)— 11. 
(Herod.,  ri.,  «.)—  l«.<Herael.  Pont.,  Polit.,  !.)— 13.  (Thucyd., 
*.,  27.— Arietoph.,  Plat,  Ittl.)— 14.  (Plutarch,  Frag.  Vit.  Crat. 
•- Dtafi  Laert.,  »i ,  SO.) 


this  seems  to  have  been  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  as  is  proved  by  the  expressions  used  for  open- 
ing, hiSoii/ai,  and  shutting  it,  tmairdoaodat  and 
i+ekiciaaadai.1  The  handles  were  called  tmoirao- 
rtjptc. 

The  house-door  was  called  avkaof  or  abXtU 
■fripa,*  because  it  led  to  the  aiXij.  It  gave  admit- 
tance to  a  narrow  passage  (-fhipoptlov,  xvfoiv,  dvpuy). 
on  one  side  of  which,  in  a  large  house,  were  the 
stables,  on  the  other  the  porter's  lodge.  The  duty 
of  the  porter  (■dvpupot)  was  to  admit  visiters,  and  to 
prevent  anything  improper  from  being  carried  into 
or  out  of  the  house.'  Plato*  gives  a  lively  picture 
of  an  officious  porter.  The  porter  was  attended  by 
a  dog.*  Hence  the  phrase  efaa6cio0tu  ttjv  mva,' 
corresponding  to  the  Latin  Cave  eanttn. 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  passage  Vitruvius  places 
another  door,  which,  however,  does  not  seem  gen 
erally  to  have  existed.  Plutarch'  mentions  the 
house-door  as  being  visible  from  the  peristyle. 

From  the  &vpopeiov  we  pass  into  the  peristyle  or 
court  {irepioriXtov,  aiXq)  of  the  Andronitis,  which 
was  a  space  open  to  the  sky  in  the  centre  (Imu- 
dpov),  and  surrounded  6n  all  four  sides  by  porticoes 
(aroai),  of  which  one,  probably  that  nearest  the  en- 
trance, was  called  npoaroav.*  These  porticoes  were 
used  for  exercise,  and  sometimes  for  dining  in.* 
Here  was  commonly  the  altar  on  which  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  the  household  gods,  but  frequently 
portable  altars  were  used  for  this  purpose."  Vitru- 
vius11 says  that  the  porticoes  of  the  peristyle  were  of 
equal  height,  or  else  the  one  facing  the  south  was 
built  with  loftier  columns.  This  he  calls  a  Rhodian 
peristyle.  The  object  sought  was  to  obtain  as 
much  sun  in  winter,  and  as  much  shade  and  air  in 
summer,  as  possible.1* 

Round  the  peristyle  were  arranged  the  chamber* 
used  by  the  men,  such  as  banqueting-rooms  (obrot, 
avipuvee),  which  were  large  enough  to  contain  sev- 
eral sets  of  couches  (rpfcAtvot,  tirrxiicfavoi,  rpuuun* 
tukXivoi),  and  at  the  same  time  to  allow  abundant 
room  for  attendants,  musicians,  and  performers  of 
games  •,l*  parlours  or  sitting-rooms  (ttjtdpai),  and 
smaller  chambers  and  sleeping-rooms  (Sa/tdna,  «ot- 
T&vtf,  oUrj/iara) ;  picture-galleries  and  libraries,  and 
sometimes  store-rooms;  and  in  the  arrangement 
of  these  apartments,  attention  was  paid  to  their  as- 
pect.'4 

The  peristyle  of  the  Andronitis  was  connected 
with  that  of  the  Gynaeconitis  by  a  door  called  pi- 
TcmXot,  /lioavtot,  or  /icoavXioc,  which  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  portico  of  the  peristyle  opposite  to  the 
entrance.  Vitruvius  applies  the  name  fuaavto;  to 
a  passage  between  the  two  peristyles,  in  which  was 
the  fiiaavfot  &vpa.  By  means  of  this  door,  all  com- 
munication between  the  Andronitis  and  Gynaeconi- 
tis could  be  shut  off.  Its  uses  are  mentioned  by 
Xenophon,  who  calls  it  dvpa  jSaAavurof."  Its  name, 
uioavXof,  is  evidently  derived  from  /ticroc,  and  means 
the  door  between  the  two  avXai  or  peristyles."  The 
other  name,  furauhot:,  is  taken  by  some  writers  as 
merely  the  Attic  form  of  pteavXos."  But  it  should 
rather  be  derived  from  fiera,  as  being  the  door  be- 


1.  (Plutarch,  Pelop.,  11.— Dio,  67.)— 2.  (Pind.,  Nam.,  i„  It.— 
Harpocr.,  ».  t.— Eustath.  ad  IL,  mi.,  88.)— 3.  (Ariatot.,  UScon., 
L,  6.)— 4.  (Protag.,  p.  314.)— 5.  (ApolIoJ.  an.  Athcn.,  i.,  p.  S.— 
Thoocr.,  xv.,  43.— Ariitoph.,  Theim.,416.— Id.,  Equit.,  1025.)- 
6.  (Ariatoph.,  Lyaiatr.,  1213.)— 7.  (De  Gen.  Socr.,  c  18.)— & 
(Plato,  Protag.,  p.  314,  313.)— 9.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  i.,  78.— Plato, 
Symp.,  p.  212.— Id.,  Protag.,  p.  311.— Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Som., 
S2.)-10.  (Plato,  De  Repub.,  !.,  p.  328.)— 11.  (1.  c.)— 12.  (Xen  , 
CEcon.,  ix.,  4. — Id.,  Mem.,  ill.,  8,  *  9.— Ariatot.,  (Econ.,  ].,  6.)— 
13.  (Vitruv.,  1.  a— Xen.,  Symp.,  i.,  4,  y  13.— Plutarch,  Symp., 
y.,  5,  ,  2.— Arietoph.,  Ecclea.,  676.1—14.  (Vitruy.,  1.  c— Lyiiua, 
De  Casde  Eratoith.,  p.  28.— Id.,  c  Eratosth.,  p.  389.— Ariatoph, 
Ecclea.,  8,  14.— Pollux,  Onom.,  i.,  79.— Plato,  Protag.,  p.  314, 
316.)— 16.  ((Econ.,  ix.,  5.— Compare  Plut,  Aral.,  28.)— 16.  (Sui- 
dae,  a.  t.  MtoniiXiov.— XL  Dion.  ap,  Euatath.  ad  II.,  ii.,  647  — 
Scbol.  Apoll.  Rood.,  iii..  336.)— 17.  (Mow.  Alt.,  p.  264.) 
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kind  or  beyond  the  ai>7J),  with  respect  to  the  of  a  nor 
&6pa.*  It  should  be  observed,  that  in  the  boose  de- 
scribed by  Vitruvius,  if  the  Andronitis  and  Gyne- 
eonitis  lay  side  by  side,  tbe  uioavXot  -fripa  would 
not  be  opposite  to  the  entrance,  but  in  one  of  the 
other  sides  of  the  peristyle. 

This  door  gave  admittance  to  the  peristyle  of  the 
'lynteconitis,  which  differed  from  that  of  the  An- 
dronitis in  having  porticoes  round  only  three  of  its 
sides.  On  the  fourth  side  (the  side  facing  the  south, 
according  to  Vitruvius)  were  placed  two  ants  (vid. 
AmM),  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other. 
A  third  of  the  distance  between  these  antae  was  set 
off  inward1  {Quantum  inter  antas  distal,  ex  to  tertia 
dempta  rpatium  datur  intrortut),  thus  forming  a  cham- 
ber or  vestibule,  which  was  called  Trpoordr,  irapaa- 
Tcir,  and  perhaps  iraordr,  and  also  npSipo/ioc.*  On 
the  right  and  left  of  this  n-po<rrdr  were  two  bed- 
chambers, the  ■HaXauoc  and  iufidaXa/iot,  of  which 
the  former  was  the  bedchamber  of  the  house,  and 
here  also  seem  to  bave  been  kept  the  vases  and 
other  valuable  articles  of  ornament.*  Beyond  these 
rooms  (for  this  seems  to  be  what  Vitruvius  means 
by  in  hit  locit  inlrortut)  were  large  apartments  (la- 
ruvet),  used  for  working  in  wool  (ceci  magni,  in  qui- 
but  matra  familiarum  cum  Utmfici*  habent  tettio- 
nenx*).  Round  the  peristyle  were  the  eating-rooms, 
bed-chambers,  store-rooms,  and  other  apartments 
in  common  use  (triclinia  quotidiana,  cubieuia,  et  celUe 
familiarica). 

Besides  the  a&Xetot  Qvpa  and  the  uloavXot  Qvoa, 
there  was  a  third  door  (/opra/a  fripa)  leading  to  the 
garden.'  Lysias7  speaks  of  another  door,  which 
probably  led  from  the  garden  into  the  street. 

The  following  plan  of  the  ground-floor  of  a  Greek 
house  of  the  larger  size  is  taken  from  Becker's 
Charities.  It  is,  of  course,  conjectural,  as  there  are 
now  no  Greek  houses  in  existence. 


o.  House-door,  aGXtios  6ipa :  Qvp,  passage,  $vpo- 
t*tm>  or  6vpuv :  A,  peristyle  or  aiXi}  of  the  Androni- 
tis ;  o,  the  halls  and  chambers  of  the  Andronitis ; 
(h  uiravXot  or  uiaaxiloc  ■dvpa:  T,  peristyle  of  the 
Oynaeconitis ;  y,  chambers  of  the  Gynaeconitis ;  it, 
trpoo-ror  or  napaaruc:  0,  ■SuXauot  and  afufidaXa/ioc : 


L  (Lynaa,  De  Casd.  Erat.,  p.  10.— Plot.,  Srmp.,  m.,i.—ML 
Dion.  ap.  Euetath.,  1.  c.)— S).  (Vitror..  L  c,  y  1.)— 3.  (Pollux.— 
•  Said.  —  Hearth.  —  EtrmoL  Ma*.  — Vitnw.,  L  c.)— 4.  (X«n., 
CEcon.,  U  ,  8.)— 3.  (Vitruy.)—6.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  L.  76.— De- 
aaoeth..  c  Eootj  ,  p  I !».— Ljmiaa,  e.  EtatoKh.,  p.  893.)— 7.  (1. 
a.p.  JM.) 


I,  rooms  for  working  in  wool  (loravtf) ;  K,  garden 
door,  Ktinaia  &6pa. 

There  was  usually,  though  not  always,  an  uppei 
story  (innaijmv,  Siijptc),  which  seldom  extended  nvei 
the  whole  space  occupied  by  tbe  lower  story.  The 
principal  use  of  the  upper  story  was  for  the  lodging 
of  tbe  slaves,  as  appears  from  a  passage  in  De- 
mosthenes,1 where  the  words  h>  r£  irvpyv  seem 
to  imply  a  building  several  stories  high.  The  ac- 
cess to  the  upper  floor  seems  to  have  been  some- 
times by  stairs  on  the  outside  of  the  house,  leading 
up  from  the  street.  Guests  were  also  lodged  in  the 
upper  story.'  But  in  some  large  houses  there  were 
rooms  set  apart  for  their  reception  (ftruvcr)  on  tho 
ground-floor.'  In  cases  of  emergency,  store-rooms 
were  fitted  up  for  the  accommodation  of  guests.4 

Portions  of  the  upper  story  sometimes  projected 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  lower  part,  forming  balco- 
nies or  verandahs  (irpofaXal,  yriowodt'oyiara'). 

The  roofs  were  generally  flat,  and  it  was  custom- 
ary to  walk  about  upon  them.'  But  pointed  roofs 
were  also  used.7 

In  the  interior  of  the  bouse,  the  place  of  doors 
was  sometimes  supplied  by  curtains  (irapairrraofia- 
ra),  which  were  either  plain,  or  dyed,  or  embroi- 
dered.' 

The  principal  openings  for  the  admission  of  light 
and  air  were  in  the  roofs  of  the  peristyles ;  but  it  is 
incorrect  to  suppose  that  the  houses  had  no  win- 
dows (Qvpliee),. or,  at  least,  none  overlooking  the 
street.    They  were  not  at  all  uncommon.* 

Artificial  warmth  was  procured  partly  by  means 
of  fireplaces.  It  is  supposed  that  chimneys  were 
altogether  unknown,  and  that  the  smoke  escaped 
through  an  opening  in  the  roof  (ttuirodomj1').  It  is 
not  easy  to  understand  how  this  could  be  the  case 
when  there  was  an  upper  story.  Little  portable 
stoves  (iaxapat,  iaxapiiec)  or  chafing-dishes  (avftpA- 
xia)  were  frequently  used."    (Kid.  Focus.) 

The  houses  of  the  wealthy  in  the  country,  at 
least  in  Attica,  were  much  larger  and  more  magnifi- 
cent than  those  in  the  towns.  The  latter  seem  to 
have  been  generally  small  and  plain,  especially  in 
earlier  times,  when  the  Greeks  preferred  expending 
the  resources  of  art  and  wealth  on  their  temples  and 
public  buildings ;"  but  the  private  houses  became 
more  magnificent  as  the  public  buildings  began  tc 
be  neglected." 

Tbe  decorations  of  the  interior  were  very  plain  at 
the  period  to  which  our  description  refers.  Tbe 
floors  were  of  stone.  At  a  late  period  coloured 
stones  were  used.'*  Mosaics  are  first  mentiooet 
under  the  kings  of  Pergamus. 

The  walls,  up  to  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  seem 
to  have  been  only  whited.  The  first  instance  of 
painting  them  is  that  of  Alcibiades. "  This  innova- 
tion met  w  jth  considerable  opposition."  Plato  men- 
tions the  painting  of  the  walls  of  houses  as  a  mark 
of  a  rpvfUaa  iroAir-17  These  allusions  prove  that 
the  practice  was  not  uncommon  in  the  time  of 
Plato  and  Xenopbon.  We  have  also  mention  of 
painted  ceilings  at  the  same  period."  At  a  later 
period  this  mode  of  decoration  became  general." 

HOUSE  (ROMAN)  (Dom«* ;  Mde*  pritata).  The 


1.  (c  Eoerg.,  p.  1140.)— S.  (Antiph.,  De  Vanef.,  p.  611.)— a 
(VitniT., ).  c— Pollux,  Onom.,  ir.,  183.— Eurip.,  Alwat.,  364.) 
4.  (Plato,  Protag.,  p.  315.1—5.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  i.,81.)— 6.  (Ly«- 
iae,  ady.  Simon.,  p.  MS.— Plant.,  Mil.,  II.,  ii.,  3.)— 7.  (Pollni, 
Onom.,  i.,  81.1—8.  (Pollux,  x.,  38.— Theophraat.,  Char.,  3.)— 9. 
(Arietoph.,  Theam.,  797.— Id.,  Ecclea.,  961.— Plut.,  Da  Cnrioa., 
13.)— 10.  (Herod.,  Tiii.,  1370—11.  (Plutarch,  Apophth.,  i.,  p. 
717,  W.— Arietoph.,  Veep.,  811.— PoUnx,  Onom.,  Ti.,  80;  jr., 
101.)— 14.  (Thncyd.,  ii.,  14,  65.— Iaocr.,  Areop.,  SO. — Dtaearch., 
Stat.  Grrc,  p.  8.)— -13.  (Demoath.,  c.  Amtocr.,  p.  689.— Id., 
Olrnth.,  iii.,  p.  36.)— 14.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxri.,  35, 60.1—13.  (An- 
doc.,  c  Akab.,  p.  119.— Plutarch,  Ateib..  16.)— 16.  (Xen.,  Mem. 
iii.,  8, 4  10.— ii,  aeon.,  fa;,  J.)— 17.  (Rejrab.,  iii.,  p.  373-3.)— 
1&  (Plato,  Repnb.,  vii.,  &*».)— 19.  (Becker,  Chariklee,  i.,  p 
166,  Arc.) 
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home*  of  the  Romans  were  poor  and  mean  for 
many  centuries  after  the  foundation  of  the  city. 
Till  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  the  houses  were  covered 
only  with  thatch  or  shingles,1  and  were  usually  built 
of  wood  or  unbaked  bricks.  It  was  not  till  the 
later  times  of  the  Republic,  when  wealth  had  been 
acquired  by  conquests  in  the  East,  that  houses  of 
any  splendour  began  to  be  built ;  but  it  thet  became 
the  fashion  not  only  to  build  houses  of  an  i  umense 
size,  but  also  to  adorn  them  with  columni",  paint- 
ings, statues,  and  costly  works  of  art. 

M.  Lepidus,  who  was  consul  B.C.  78,  was  the 
first  who  introduced  Numidian  marble  into  Rome 
for  the  purpose  of  paving  the  threshold  of  his  house ; 
but  the  fashion  of  building  magnificent  houses  in- 
creased so  rapidly,  that  the  house  of  Lepidus,  which 
in  his  consulship  was  the  first  in  Rome,  was,  thir- 
ty-five years  later,  not  the  hundredth.*  Lucullus 
especially  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  in  the 
magnificence  of  his  houses  and  the  splendour  of 
their  decorations.  Marble  column*  were  first  intro- 
duced into  private  houses  by  the  orator  L.  Crassus, 
but  they  did  not  exceed  twelve  feet  in  height,  and 
were  only  six  in  number.'  He  was,  however,  soon 
surpassed  by  M.  Scaurus,  who  placed  in  his  atrium 
columns  of  black  marble,  called  Lucullean,  thirty- 
eight  feet  high,  and  of  such  immense  weight  that 
the  contractor  of  the  sewers  took  security  for  any 
injury  that  might  be  done  to  the  sewers  in  conse- 
quence of  the  columns  being  carried  along  the 
streets.* 

The  Romans  were  exceedingly  partial  to  marble 
for  the  decoration  of  their  houses.  Mamurra,  who 
was  Ctesar's  prafectus  fabrum  in  Oaul,  set  the  ex- 
ample of  lining  his  room  with  slabs  of  marble.* 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  size  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  houses  of  the  Roman  nobles  during  the 
later  times  of  the  Republic  by  the  price  which  they 
fetched.  The  consul  Messalla  bought  the  house  of 
Autronius  for  8700  sestertia  (nearly  33,000/.),  and 
Cicero  the  house  of  Crassus,  on  the  Palatine,  for 
3500  sestertia  (nearly  31,000/.).*  The  house  of 
Publins  Clodius,  whom  MUo  killed,  cost  14,800  ses- 
tertia (about  131,000/.) ;  and  the  Tusculan  villa  of 
Scaurus  was  fitted  up  with  such  magnificence,  that 
when  it  was  burned  by  his  slaves,  he  lost  100,000 
sestertia,  upward  of  885,000/. '  The  house-rent 
which  persons  in  poor  circumstances  usually  paid 
at  Rome  was  about  3000  sesterces,  between  17/. 
and  18/.*  It  was  brought  as  a  charge  of  extrava- 
gance against  CsHius  that  he  paid  30  sestertia  (about 
366/.)  for  the  rent  of  his  house.* 

Houses  were  originally  only  one  story  high ;  but 
as  the  value  of  ground  increased  in  the  city,  they 
were  built  several  stories  in  height,  and  the  highest 
floors  were  usually  inhabited  by  the  poor.1*  To 
guard  against  danger  from  the  extreme  height  of 
houses,  Augustus  restricted  the  height  of  all  new 
houses  which  were  built  by  the  side  of  the  public 
roads  to  seventy  feet."  Till  the  time  of  Nero,  the 
streets  in  Rome  were  narrow  and  irregular,  and 
bore  traces  of  the  haste  and  confusion  with  which 
the  city  was  built  after  it  had  been  burned  by  the 
Gauls ;  but  after  the  great  fire  in  the  time  of  that 
emperor,  by  which  two  thirds  of  Rome  were  burn- 
ed to  the  ground,  the  city  was  built  with  great  reg- 
ularity. The  streets  were  made  straight  and  broad; 
the  height  of  the  bouses  was  restricted,  and  a  cer- 
tain part  of  each  was  required  to  be  built  of  Gabian 
or  Alban  stone,  which  was  proof  against  fire.1* 


1.  (Pirn-  H.  N.,  xri.,  !».)-*.  (Id.,  *xwi.,  8, 94, 1 4.)-S.  (Id., 
sni,  l.-ld.,  xixri.,  8.)— 4.  (Id.,  niri,  S.)— 5.  (Id.,  mri.,  7.) 
-«.  (Cio.  ad  An.,  i.,  13.— Id.,  id  Fun.,  t.,  «.)— 7.  (Plin.,  H.  N., 
Ban.,  «.)-■«.  (Suet;,  Jul.,  38.y—».  (Cic,  Pro  Corf.,  7.)— 10. 
CC>c  Agr.,  ii    35.  — Hot.,  Ed.,  I.,  i„  91.- Jut.,  Sat.,  iii,  SOS, 

tZ£&E\z£i£?** T"  >•  ■*»  -  "■  <**• ABB- 
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Our  information  respecting  the  form  son  arrange. 
ment  of  a  Roman  house  is  principally  derived  from 
the  description  of  Vitruvius,  and  the  remains  of  th* 
houses  which  have  been  found  at  Pompeii.  Man; 
points,  however,  are  still  doubtful ;  but,  without  en- 
tering into  architectural  details,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  those  topics  which  serve  to  illustrate 
the  classical  writers.  The  chief  rooms  in  the  house 
of  a  respectable  Roman,  though  differing,  of  course, 
in  size  and  splendour  according  to  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  owner,  appear  to  have  been  usually  ar- 
ranged in  the  same  manner,  while  the  others  varied 
according  to  the  taste  and  circumstances  of  the 
master. 

The  principal  parts  of  a  Roman  house  were  the; 
1.  Vettibukm;  3.  Ostium;  8.  Atrium  or  Coram 
Mdiim  i  4.  Ala ,-  5.  Tablinum ;  6.  Fauces ;  7.  Pert- 
ttylium.  The  parts  of  a  house  which  vere  consider- 
ed of  less  importance,  and  of  which  the  arrangement 
differed  in  different  nouses,  were  the,  1.  Cubicula; 
S.  Triclinia;  3.  (Eci;  4.  Exedra;  6.  Pinaeothtca;  6. 
Bibliotheca;  7.  Balineum;  8.  Culaia;  0.  Canacula; 
10.  Diata;  11.  Solaria.  We  shall  speak  of  each  in 
order. 

1.  Vbsttbulcm.  The  vestibulum  did  not  prop- 
erly form  part  of  the  house,  but  was  a  vacant  space 
before  the  door,  forming  a  court,  which  was  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  the  house,  and  was  open 
on  the  fourth  to  the  street.  The  two  sides  of  the 
house  joined  the  street,  but  the  middle  part  of  it, 
where  the  door  was  placed,  was  at  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  street.1  Hence  Plautus*  says, '  Fi- 
den'  vtstibulum  ante  adtt  hoc  et  ambulacrum  guana* 
modil" 

3.  Ostium.  The  ostium,  which  is  also  called 
janua  and  fores,  was  the  entrance  to  the  house. 
The  street-door  admitted  into  a  hall,  to  which  the 
name  of  ostium  was  also  given,  and  in  which  them 
was  frequently  a  small  room  (cella)  for  the  porter 
(janitor  or  otliariut),  and  also  for  a  dog,  which  was 
usually  kept  in  the  hall  to  guard  the  house.  A  full 
account  of  this  part  of  the  house  is  given  under  Jan- 
ua. Another  door  (janua  interior)  opposite  the 
street-door  led  into  the  atrium. 

3.  Atrium  or  Catum  vEmuji,  as  it  is  written  by 
Varro  and  Vitruvius;  Pliny  writes  it  Cavadium. 
Hirt,  Miiller,'  Marini,  and  most  modern  writers, 
consider  the  Atrium  and  Cavum  JEdium  to  be  the 
same ;  but  Newton,  Stratico,  and,  more  recently, 
Becker,*  maintain  that  they  were  distinct  rooms. 
It  is  impossible  to  pronounce  a  decisive  opinion  on 
the  subject ;  but  from  the  statements  of  Varro*  and 
Vitruvius,'  taken  in  connexion  with  the  fact  that  no 
houses  in  Pompeii  have  been  yet  discovered  which 
contain  both  an  Atrium  and  Cavum  ^Edium,  it  is 
most  probable  that  they  were  the  same.  The  ety- 
mology of  Atrium  is  mentioned  under  that  head. 

The  Atrium  or  Cavum  jEdium  was  a  large  apart- 
ment, roofed  over  with  the  exception  of  an  opening 
in  the  centre,  called  eompluvium,  towards  which  the 
roof  sloped  so  as  to  throw  the  rain-wateT  into  a  cis- 
tern in  the  floor,  termed  impluvium,1  which  was  fre- 
quently ornamented  with  statues,  columns,  and  oth- 
er works  of  art.*  The  word  impluvium,  however, 
is  also  employed  to  denote  the  aperture  in  the  roof.' 
Schneider,  in  his  commentary  on  Vitruvius,  suppo- 
ses cavum  edium  to  mean  the  whole  of  this  apart- 
ment, including  the  impluvium,  while  atrium  signi- 
fied only  the  covered  part,  exclusive  of  the  impluvi- 
um. Mazois,  on  the  contrary,  maintains  that  atri- 
um is  applied  to  the  whole  apartment,  and  cavum 
edium  only  to  the  uncovered  part.    The  breadth  of 


1.  retail.,  rri.,  5.— Microti.,  Sat.,  «.,  8.)— S.  (MoaUll.,  UI., 
a.,  ISS.j— 3.  (Etruaker,  i.,p.  SW.)— 4.  (Oalhu,  i.,  P.  77,  *c>— 
S.  (Do  Ling.  LaL,  t.,  161,  Mailer.)—*,  (t  ,  Z,  4,  ad.  Bipoat  1- 
7.  (Varro,  L  o.— Faetua,  a.  t.  ImpluTium.)-  J.  (Cio,  o.  Tan-  U 
i.,*S,So.)-».(Tar.,Eua,IH.,T.,41.)  n 
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me  impluvium,  according  to  Vitruvius,1  was  not 
less  than  a  quarter,  nor  greater  than  a  third  of  the 
breadth  of  the  atrium ;  its  length  was  in  the  same 
proportion  according  to  the  length  of  the  atrium. 

Vitruvius'  distinguishes  five  kinds  of  atria  or 
cava  odium,  which  were  called  by  the  following 
names : 

(1.)  Tuscanieum.  In  this  the  roof  was  supported 
by  four  beams,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles, 
the  included  space  forming  the  compluvium.  This 
kind  of  atrium  was  probably  the  most  ancient  of  all, 
as  it  is  more  simple  than  the  others,  and  is  not 
adapted  for  a  very  large  building. 

(S.)  Tetrastylum.  This  was  of  the  same  form  as 
the  preceding,  except  that  the  main  beams  of  the 
roof  were  supported  by  pillars  placed  at  the  four 
angles  of  the  impluvium. 

(3.)  Corinthium  was  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
tetrastyle,  only  that  there  was  a  greater  number  of 
pillars  around  the  impluvium,  on  which  the  beams 
of  the  roof  rested. 

(4.)  Displuviatum  had  its  roof  sloping  the  contrary 
way  to  the  impluvium,  so  that  the  water  fell  outside 
the  house  instead  of  being  carried  into  the  impla- 
vium. 

(5.)  Tcsludinalum  was  roofed  all  over,  and  had  no 
compluvium. 

The  atrium  was  the  most  important  room  in  the 
house,  and  among  the  wealthy  was  usually  fitted 
up  with  much  splendour  and  magnificence.'  The 
marble  columns  of  Scaurus  already  spoken  of  were 
placed  in  the  atrium.  The  atrium  appears  origi- 
nally to  have  been  the  only  sitting-room  in  the 
house,  and  to  have  served  also  as  a  kitchen  ;*  and 
it  probably  continued  to  do  so  among  the  lower  and 
middle  classes.  In  the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  how- 
ever, it  was  distinct  from  the  private  apartments, 
and  was  used  as  a  reception  room,  where  the  patron 
received  his  clients,  and  the  great  and  noble  the  nu- 
merous visiters  who  were  accustomed  to  call  every 
morning  to  pay  their  respects  or  solicit  favours.' 
Cicero  frequently  complains  that  he  was  not  exempt 
from  this  annoyance  when  he  retired  to  his  country 
houses.'  But,  though  the  atrium  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  used  by  the  wealthy  as  a  sitting-room 
for  the  family,  it  still  continued  to  be  employed  for 
many  purposes  which  it  had  originally  served. 
Thus  the  nuptial  couch  was  placed  in  the  atrium 
opposite  the  door  (in  aula7),  and  also  the  instruments 
and  materials  for  spinning  and  weaving,  which  were 
formerly  carried  on  by  the  women  of  the  family  in 
this  room.*  Here,  also,  the  images  of  their  ances- 
tors were  placed,'  and  the  focus  or  fireplace,  which 
possessed  a  sacred  character,  being  dedicated  to  the 
Lares  of  each  family.    (Vid.  Focus.) 

4.  Alm,  wings,  were  small  apartments  or  recess- 
es on  the  left  and  right  sides  of  the  atrium." 

5.  Tabmnum  was,  in  all  probability,  a  recess  or 
room  at  the  farther  end  of  the  atrium,  opposite  the 
door  leading  into  the  hall,  and  was  regarded  as  part 
of  the  atrium.  It  contained  the  family  records  and 
archives.11 

With  the  lablinum,  the  Roman  house  appears  to 
Have  originally  ceased;  and  the  sleeping-rooms 
were  probably  arranged  on  each  side  of  the  atrium. 
Bat  when  the  atrium  and  its  surrounding  rooms 
were  used  for  the  reception  of  clients  and  other 
public  visiters,  it  became  necessary  to  increase  the 
•tie  of  the  house,  and  the  following  rooms  were 
accordingly  added : 


1.  (vi,  4.)  —  t.  (ri,  1.)  —  3.  (Compoxo  Horat.,  Cam.,  HI.,  i., 
♦8.)  —  4.  (Sorr.  odVirfr,  .So.,  1,7*1;  iii.,  SS3.)  —  5.  (Horat., 
KpuC  L,  t.,  St.— Jot.,  tH,  7,  W.)— 6.  (od  Att,  ri,  14 ;  r,  *, 
*e.)— 7.  (Horat.,  EpM,  I.,  i.,  87.— Atom,  in  Cic,  Pro  MIL,  p. 
43,  OroIU.)-8.  (Ajtcon.,  i.  c.)— ».  (Jar ,  riii,  19.-M.rt,  iL.  •».) 
—10.  (Vitro.,  Ti.,  4.)— 11.  (Vitro,  rl  ,4.— Fottat,  m,  r.— Pirn., 
H  !*.,  ibt.,  *.)      . 


6.  Fauces  appear  to  have  been  passages,  whtcl 
passed  from  the  atrium  to  the  peristylium  or  interi- 
or of  the  house.1 

7.  Psbisttuuh  was  in  its  general  form  like  the 
atrium,  but  it  was  one  third  greater  in  breadth, 
measured  transversely,  than  in  length.*  It  was  a 
court  open  to  the  sky  in  the  middle ;  the  open  part, 
which  was  surrounded  by  columns,  was  larger  than 
the  impluvium  in  the  atrium,  and  was  frequently 
decorated  with  flowers  and  shrubs. 

The  arrangement  of  the  rooms  which  are  next  to 
be  noticed,  varied,  as  has  been  remarked,  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  and  circumstances  of  the  owner. 
It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  assign  to  them  any 
regular  place  in  the  house. 

1.  Cubict/la,  bed-chambers,  appear  to  have  been 
usually  small.  There  were  separate  cubicala  for 
the  day  and  night  (eubieula  diurna  tt  meturna*); 
the  latter  were  also  called  dormitoria.*  Vitruvius' 
recommends  that  they  should  face  the  east,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rising  sun.  They  sometimes  had  a 
small  anteroom,  which  was  called  by  the  Greek 
name  of  trpoxoirun.' 

3.  Tbiclinia  are  treated  of  in  a  separate  article. 

3.  03ci,  from  the  Greek  oUoc ,  were  spacious  halls 
or  saloons  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  and  were  fre- 
quently used  as  triclinia.  They  were  to  have  the 
same  proportions  as  triclinia,  but  feie  to  be  more 
spacious,  on  account  of  having  columns,  which  tri- 
clinia had  not.'  Vitruvius  mentions  four  kinds  ol 
ceci: 

(1.)  The  TttrattyU,  which  needs  no  farther  de- 
scription.   Four  columns  supported  the  roof. 

(3.)  The  Corinthian,  which  possessed  only  one 
row  of  columns,  supporting  the  architrave  (epistylu 
urn),  cornice  (corona),  and  a  vaulted  roof. 

(3 )  The  JBgyvlian,  which  was  more  splendid 
and  more  like  a  basilica  than  a  Corinthian  triclini- 
um. In  the  ./Egyptian  oecus,  the  pillars  supported  a 
gallery  with  paved  floor,  which  formed  a  walk  rour  d 
the  apartment ;  and  upon  these  pillars  others  weie 
placed,  a  fourth  part  less  in  height  than  the  lower, 
which  surrounded  the  roof.  Between  the  upper 
columns  windows  were  inserted. 

(4.)  The  Cyxicene  (Ku&Kr/voO  appears  in  the  time 
of  Vitruvius  to  have  been  seldom  used  in  Italy. 
These  osci  were  meant  for  summer  use,  looking  to 
the  north,  and,  if  possible,  facing  gardens,  to  which 
they  opened  by  folding  doors.  Pliny  had  ceci  of 
this  kind  in  his  villa. 

4.  Exbdbx,  which  appear  to  have  been  in  form 
much  the  same  as  the  ceci,  for  Vitruvius'  speaks  of 
the  exedras  in  connexion  with  oeci  quadrati,  were 
rooms  for  conversation  and  the  other  purposes  of 
society.'  They  served  the  same  purposes  as  the 
exedras  in  the  Therms;  and  Gymnasia,  which  were 
semicircular  rooms  with  seats  for  philosophers  and 
others  to  converse  in.1'    ( Vid.  Baths,  p.  152.) 

6,  6,  7.  Pinacothbca,  Bibliothbca,  and  Balihb- 
d»  (vid.  Baths),  are  treated  of  in  separate  articles 

8.  Cdmn a,  the  kitchen.  The  food  was  originally 
cooked  in  the  atrium,  as  has  been  already  stated  ; 
but  the  progress  of  refinement  afterward  led  to  the 
use  of  another  part  of  the  house  for  this  purpose. 
In  the  kitchen  of  Pansa's  house,  of  which  a  ground- 
plan  is  given  below,  a  stove  for  stews  and  similar 
preparations  was  found,  very  much  like  the  char- 
coal stoves  used  in  the  present  day.  (See  wood- 
cat.)  Before  it  lie  a  knife,  a  strainer,  and  a  kind 
of  frying-pan  with  four  spherical  cavities,  as  if  it 
were  meant  to  cook  eggs. 

In  this  kitchen,  as  well  as  in  many  others  at  Pom- 

1.  (Vitro.,  Ti,  S.)— «.  (Vitro,  ri,  4.)— 1.  (Plin,  Kj>,  f,  J.) 
—4.  (Id,  T,  «.— Plin,  H.  N,  ixx,  17.)— S.  (ri,  7.)— t.  (Ml», 
Ep,  ii,  17.)— 7.  (Vitro,  ri..  ».)— 8.  (ri,  ».)—<>.  (Cic,  Do  Not 
Door,  i, «.— Id,  Do  Oral,  iii,  4.)  —10.  (Vitro,  T„  )I — U 
rU,».) 
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pen,  there  are  paintings  of  the  Lares  or  domestic 
gods,  under  whose  care  the  provisions  and  all  the 
cooking  utensils  were  placed. 

9.  Cctwacola  properly  signified  rooms  to  dine  in; 
but  after  it  became  the  fashion  to  dine  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  house,  the  whole  of  the  roams  above  the 
ground-floor  were  called  canacula,1  and  hence  Fes- 
tus  says,  "  Canacula  dicuntur,  ad  qua  tcalit  atctndi- 
fttr."'  As  the  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  were  of 
different  heights,  and  sometimes  reached  to  the 
roof,  all  the  rooms  on  the  upper  story  could  not  be 
united  with  one  another,  and,  consequently,  differ- 
ent seta  of  stairs  wonld  be  needed  to  connect  them 


with  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  as  we  find  to  ha 
the  case  in  houses  at  Pompeii.  Sometimes  the 
stairs  had  no  connexion  with  the  lower  part  of  the 
house,  but  ascended  at  once  from  the  street.'  At 
Home  the  highest  floors,  as  already  remarked  (p. 
616),  were  usually  inhabited  by  the  poor.' 

10.  Di-*ta  was  an  apartment  used  for  dining  in, 
and  for  the  other  purposes  of  life.*  It  appears  to 
have  been  smaller  than  the  triclinium.  Dista  is 
also  the  name  given  by  Pliny*  to  rooms  containing 
three  or  four  bed-chambers  (cubicula).  Pleasure 
houses  or  summer-houses  are  also  called  dista:.' 

11.  Solabia,  properly  places  for  basking  in  the 
sun,  were  terraces  on  the  tops  of  houses.'  In  the 
time  of  Seneca  the  Romans  formed  artificial  gar- 
dens on  the  tops  of  their  houses,  which  contained 
even  fruit-trees  and  fish-ponds.' 

The  two  woodcuts  annexed  represent  two  atria 
of  bouses  at  Pompeii.  The  first  is  the  atrium  of 
what  is  usually  called  the  house  of  the  Quaestor. 
The  view  is  taken  near  the  entrance-hall  facing  the 
tablinum,  through  which  the  columns  of  the  peri- 
style and  the  garden  are  seen.  This  atrium,  which 
is  a  specimen  of  what  Vitruvius  calls  the  Corinth- 
ian, is  surrounded  by  various  rooms,  and  is  beauti- 
fully painted  with  arabesque  designs  upon  red  and 
yellow  grounds. 


The  next  woodcut  represents  the  atrium  of  what 
is  usually  called  the  house  of  Ceres.  In  the  centre 
is  the  impluvium,  and  the  passage  at  the  farther 
end  is  the  ostium  or  entrance  hall.  As  there  are 
no  pillars  around  the  impluvium,  this  atrium  must 
belong  to  the  kind  called  by  Vitruvius  the  Tuscan. 


The  preceding  account  of  the  different  rooms,  and 
especially  of  the  arrangement  of  the  atrium,  tabli- 
num, peristyle,  tec,  is  best  illustrated  by  the  houses 


I.  (Vino,  De  Ling.  L»t.,  ».,  103,  ed.  MUUer.)— 8.  (Compare 
Dig.  0.  lit.  3. «.  1.) 
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which  have  been  disinterred  at  Pompeii.  The 
ground-plan  of  two  is  accordingly  subjoined.  The 
first  is  the  plan  of  a  house,  usually  called  the  house 
of  the  tragic  poet. 

Like  most  of  the  other  houses  at  Pompeii,  it  had 
no  vestibulum,  according  to  the  meaning  which  we 
have  attached  to  the  word.  1.  The  ostium  or  en- 
trance hall,  which  is  six  feet  wide  and  nearly  thirty 
long.  Near  the  street-door  there  is  a  figure  of  o 
large  fierce  dog  worked  in  mosaic  on  the  pavement, 
and  beneath  it  is  written  Cave  Canem.  The  two 
large  rooms  on  each  side  of  the  vestibule  appear, 
from  the  large  openings  in  front  of  them,  to  have 
been  shops  ;  they  communicate  with  the  entrance 
hall,  and  were,  therefore,  probably  occupied'  by  the 
master  of  the  house.  2.  The  atrium,  which  is  about 
twenty-eight  feet  in  length  antf  twenty  in  breadth ; 
its  impluvium  is  near  the  centre  of  the  room,  and 
its  floor  is  paved  with  white  tessera;,  spotted  with 
black.  3.  Chambers  for  the  use  of  the  family,  ot 
intended  for  the  reception  of  guests  who  were  enti- 
tled to  claim  hospitality.    When  a  house  did  not 


1.  (Liv,  xxxix.,  M.)  —  3.  (Compare  Suet.,  Titell.,  7.)  — » 
(Plin.,  Ep.,  ii.,  17.—  Soot.,  Claud.,  10.)—  4.  (Ep.,  vi,  ».)— » 
(Dig.  SO,  tit.  I,  a,  43 ;  7,  tit.  1,  a.  13,  »  8.)— «.  (PUut.,  MiL,  IL, 
in.,  09.— Id.  ib.,  it.,  St.— Suet.,  Ner.,  I '.)— 7.  <Seo..,Ep.rlt».- 
Contr.  E«c,  v.,  5.— Suet.,  Claud.,  10.)      , 
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possess  an  hospitium,  or  rooms  expressly  for  the  re- 
ception of  guests,  they  appear  to  have  been  lodged 
in  rooms  attached  to  the  atrium.  (Vid.  Hospitium.) 
4.  A  small  room  with  a  staircase  leading  up  to  the 
upper  rooms.  5.  Alee.  6.  The  tablinum.  7.  The 
fauces.  8.  Peristyle,  with  Doric  columns  and  gar- 
den in  the  centre.  The  large  room  on  the  right  of 
the  peristyle  is  the  triclinium ;  beside  it  is  the  Kitch- 
en ;  and  the  smaller  apartments  are  cubicula  and 
other  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  family. 

The  next  woodcut  contains  the  ground-plan  of  an 
insula,  which  was  properly  a  house  not  joined  to 
the  neighbouring  houses  by  a  common  wall.1  An 
insula,  however,  generally  contained  several  separ- 
ate houses,  or,  at  least,  separate  apartments  or  shops, 
which  were  let  to  different  families ;  and  hence  the 
term  domus  under  the  emperors  appears  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  house  where  one  family  lived,  whether 
it  were  an  insula  or  not,  and  insula  to  any  hired 
lodgings.  This  insula  contains  a  house,  surrounded 
by  shops,  which  belonged  to  the  owner,  and  were 
let' out  by  him.  The  house  itself,  which  is  usually 
tailed  the  house  of  Pansa,  evidently  belonged  to 
one  of  the  principal  men  of  Pompeii.  Including  the 
garden,  which  is  a  third  of  the  whole  length,  it  is 
about  300  feet  long  and  100  wide. 

A.  Ostium,  or  entrance-hall,  paved  with  mosaic. 

B.  Tuscan  atrium.  I.  Impluvium.  C.  Chambers 
on  each  side  of  the  atrium,  probably  for  the  recep- 
tion of  guests.  D.  Ala.  E.  Tablinum,  which  is 
open  to  the  peristyle,  so  that  the  whole  length  of 
the  house  could  be  seen  at  once  ;  but  as  there  is  a 
passage  (fauces),  F,  beside  it,  the  tablinum  might 
probably  be  closed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  owner. 

C.  Chambers  by  the  fauces  and  tablinum,  of  which 
the  use  is  uncertain.  Q.  Peristyle.  D.  Ala  to  the 
peristyle.  C.  Cubicula  by  the  side  of  the  peristyle. 
K.  Triclinium.  L.  (Ecus,  and  by  its  side  there  is 
a  passage  leading  from  the  peristyle  to  the  garden. 
M.  Back  door  (potticum  oitium)  to  the  street.  N. 
Culina.  H.  Servants'  hall,  with  a  back  door  to  the 
street.  P.  Portico  of  two  stories,  which  proves 
that  the  house  had  an  upper  floor.  The  site  of  the 
staircase,  however,  is  unknown,  though  it  is  thought 
there  is  some  indication  of  one  in  the  passage,  M. 
Q.  The  garden.  R.  Reservoir  for  supplying  a 
twA.8. 

The  preceding  rooms  belonged  exclusively  to 
Paasa's  house,  but  there  were  a  good  many  apart- 


1.  (PMtU,  ■.  T.) 


merits  besides  in  the  insula  which  were  not  in  ma 
occupation,  a.  Six  shops  let  out  to  tenants.  Those 
on  the  right' and  left  hand  corners  were  bakers' 
shops,  which  contained  mills,  ovens,  &c,  at  b.  The 
one  on  the  right  appears  to  have  been  a  large  es- 
tablishment, as  it  contains  many  rooms. '  e.  Two 
houses  of  a  very  mean  class,  having  formerly  an 
upper  story.  On  the  other  side  are  two  bouses 
much  larger,  d. 

Having  given  a  general  description  of  the  rooms 
of  a  Roman  house,  it  remains  to  speak  of  the  (1) 
floors,  (2)  walls,  (3)  ceilings,  (4)  windows,  and  (5) 
the  mode  of  warming  the  rooms.  For  the  doors, 
vid.  Janua. 

(1.)  The  floor  {solum)  of  a  room  was  seldom 
boarded,  though  this  appears  to  have  been  some- 
times done  (ttrata  tola  tabulata1).  It  was  generally 
covered  with  stone  or  marble,  or  mosaics.  The 
common  floors  were  paved  with  pieces  of  bricks, 
tiles,  stones,  &c.,  forming  a  kind  of  composition 
called  rudcratio.*  Another  kind  of  pavement  was 
that  called  oput  Signinum,  which  was  a  kind  of 
plaster  made  of  tiles  beaten  to  powder  and  tempered 
with  mortar.  It  derived  its  name  from  Signia,  a 
town  of  Italy,  celebrated  for  its  tiles.'  Sometime* 
pieces  of  marble  were  imbedded  in  a  compositioa 
ground,  which  appear  to  have  formed  the  floors 
called  by  Pliny  barbaric*  or  tubttgulanea,  and  which 
probably  gave  the  idea  of  mosaics.  As  these  floors 
were  beaten  down  (pavita)  with  rammers  (fittuca), 
the  word  vavbruntum  became  the  general  name  tor 
a  floor.  The  kind  of  pavement  called  sealpturalum 
was  first  introduced  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capit- 


1.  («««.,  Srhr.,  I.,  t.,  ST.)— J.  (VitruT,  -;i., 
H.  N.,  mi,  «.) 
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olinus  after  the  beginning  of  the  third  Punic  war,  but 
became  quite  common  in  Rome  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Cimbric  war.'  Mosaics,  called  by  Pliny 
ktlwslrota  (XtOdoTpuTa),  though   this  word  has  a 


ir  we  extensive  meaning,  first  came  into  use  in  Sul- 
la's time,  who  made  one  in  the  Temple  of  Fortune 
at  Prseneate.'  Mosaic  work  was  afterward  called 
Wurivum  oput.*    The  floors  of  the  houses  at  Pom- 


m9* 


#&e« 


peii  are  frequently  composed  of  mosaics,  which  are 
usually  formed  of  black  frets  on  a  white  ground,  or 
white  ones  on  a  black  ground,  though  some  of  them 
are  in  coloured  marbles.  The  materials  of  which 
they  are  generally  formed  are  small  pieces  of  red 
and  white  marble  and  red  tile,  set  in  a  very  fine 
cement,  and  laid  upon,  a  deep  bed  of  mortar,  which 
served  as  a  base.  The  three  examples  here  given, 
which  are  taken  from  houses  at  Pompeii,  will  con- 
vey a  general  idea  of  their  form  and  appearance. 


Mosaic  pavements,  however,  have  been  discover- 
ed at  Pompeii,  which  represent  figures  and  scenes 
of  actual  life,  and  are,  in  reality,  pictures  in  mosaic. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  these  is  given  in  its 


1.  {Pun.,  H.  N.,  xxx»i., «.)—».  (Id.,  raw.,  «.)— S.  (Su«r- 
bu.,  Peacin.  Nig.,  6.— Trebell.  Pollio,  Trigint.  Tjmun..  S4.— 
Aopruitin.,  Do  Civ.  Dei,  xri.,  8.) 
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original  colours  in  Cell's  Pompeiatu,  3d  «eriea, 
plate  xlv.  It  is  composed  of  very  fine  pieces  of 
glass,  and  represents  the  choragus,  or  master  of 
the  chorus,  instructing  the  actors  in  their  parts.  A 
still  more  extraordinary  mosaic  painting  was  dis- 
covered in  Pompeii  in  1831 :  it  is  supposed  to  rep 
resent  the  battle  of  Issus.1 

(2.)  The  inner  walls  (partita)  of  private  rooms 
were  frequently  lined  with  slabs  of  marble,*  bat 
were  more  usually  covered  by  paintings,  which  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  were  made  upon  the  walls 
themselves.  The  prevalence  of  this  practice  is  at- 
tested not  only  by  Pliny,1  but  also  by  the  circum- 
stance that  even  the  small  houses  in  Pompeii  have 
paintings  upon  their  walls.  The  following  woodcut, 
which  represents  the  side  of  a  wall  at  Pompeii,  is 
one  of  the  simplest  but  most  common  kind.  The 
compartments  are  usually  filled  with  figures. 


The  general  appearance  of  tho  walls  may  be 
seen  from  the  woodcuts  at  p.  462, 618.  Subjects  of 
all  kinds  were  choseu  for  painting  on  the  walls,  as 
may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  Museo  Borbonico, 
Gell,  Mazois,  &c*  The  colours  seem  usually  to 
have  been  laid  upon  a  dry  ground,  but  were  some- 
times laid  upon  it  wet,  as  in  the  modern  fresco 
painting  (colore*  udo  teclorio  inducere*).  The  walls 
also  appear  to  have  been  sometimes  ornamented 
with  raised  figures,  or  a  species  of  bas-relief  (typo* 
in  tectorio  airioli  include™1),  and  sometimes  with 
mosaics.' 

(3.)  The  ceilings  seem  originally  to  have  been  left 
uncovered,  the  beams  which  supported  the  roof  or 
the  upper  story  being  visible.  Afterward  planks 
were  placed  across  these  beams  at  certain  intervals, 
leaving  hollow  spaces,  called  lacunaria  or  lamuaria, 
which  were  frequently  covered  with  gold  and  ivory, 
and  sometimes  with  paintings,*  There  was  an 
arched  ceiling  in  common  use,  called  Camari. 
which  is  described  in  a  separate  article. 

(4.)  The  Roman  houses  had  few  windows  (fenet- 
tra).  The  principal  apartments,  the  atrium,  peri- 
style, ice,  were  lighted,  as  we  have  seen,  from 
above,  and  the  cubicula  and  other  small  rooms 
generally  derived  their  light  from  them,  and  not 
from  windows  looking  into  the  street.  The  rooms 
only  on  the  upper  story  seem  to  have  been  usually 
lighted  by  windows.*  Very  few  houses  in  Pompeii 
have  windows  on  the  ground-floor  opening  into  the 
street,  though  there  is  an  exception  to  this  in  the 
house  of  the  tragic  poet,  which  has  six  windows  os 
the  ground-floor.  Even  in  this  case,  however,  the 
windows  are  not  near  the  ground  as  in  a  modern 
house,  but  are  six  feet  six  inches  above  the  foot 
pavement,  which  is  raised  one  foot  seven  inches 
above  the  centre  of  the  street.  The  windows  are 
small,  being  hardly  three  feet  by  two ;  and  at  the 
side  there  is  a  wooden  frame,  in  which  the  window 
or  shutter  might  be  moved  backward  or  forward 


1.  (Muieo  Borbonico,  riii.,  t.  38-45.)— S.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxrri. 
7.)— 3.  (H.  N.,  ZXZT.,  37.)— 4.  (Compare  Vitrur.,  vii.,  ».)— » 
(Vitrar.,  vii.,  ».)— «.  (Cic.  ed  Att.,  l.,  10.)— 7.  (Plin.,  H.  N, 
liiri.,  64.)— 8.  (Hot.,  Carm.,  ii.,  18.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  nuii,  18. 
—Sen.,  Ep.,  *>.— Soot.,  Ner.,  SI.) — 0.  (Juv.,  iii,  «70.> 
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The  lower  part  of  the  wall  is  occupied  by  a  row  of 
red  panels  four  feet  and  a  half  high.  The  following 
woodcut  represents  part  of  the  wall,  with  apertures 
for  windows  above  it,  as  it  appears  from  the  street. 
The  tiling  upon  the  wall  is  modern,  and  is  only 
placed  there  to.  preserve  it  from  the  weather. 


The  windows  appear  originally  to  bare  been 
merely  openings  in  the  wall,  closed  by  means  of 
shutters,  which  frequently  bad  two  leaves  (biforet 
fenestra1),  whence  Ovid*  says, 

"Part  adaperta  fuit,  pars  altera  clauta  fenestra." 

They  are,  for  this  reason,  said  to  be  joined  when 
they  are  shut.'  Windows  were  also  sometimes 
covered  by  a  kind  of  lattice  or  trellis- work  (dathri), 
and  sometimes  by  network,  to  prevent  serpents  and 
other  noxious  reptiles  from  getting  in.* 

Afterward,  however,  windows  were  made  of  a 
transparent  stone,  called  lapis  tpecularis  (mica), 
which  was  first  found  in  Hispania  Citerior,  and  af- 
terward in  Cyprus,  Cappadocia,  Sicily,  and  Africa ; 
jut  the  best  came  from  Spain  and  Cappadocia.  It 
was  easily  split  into  the  thinnest  lamina;,  but  no 
pieces  had  been  discovered,  says  Pliny,  above  five 
feet  long.'  Windows  made  of  this  stone  were  called 

Specidaria.'  Windows  made  of  glass  (vitrum)  are 
ret  mentioned  by  Lactantius,'  but  the  discoveries 
at  Pompeii  prove  that  glass  was  used  for  windows 
■nder  the  early  emperors,  as  frames  of  glass  and 
glass  windows  have  been  found  in  several  of  the 
bouses. 

(5.)  The  rooms  were  heated  in  winter  in  different 
ways;  but  the  Romans  had  no  stoves  like  ours. 
The  cubicula,  triclinia,  and  other  rooms,  which  were 
intended  for  winter  use,  were  built  in  that  part  of 
the  house  upon  which  the  sun  shone  most ;  and  in 
the  mild  climate  of  Italy  this  frequently  enabled  them 
to  dispense  with  any  artificial  mode  of  warming  the 
rooms.  Rooms  exposed  to  the  sun  in  this  way 
were  sometimes  called  keliocamini.*  The  rooms 
were  sometimes  heated  by  hot  air,  which  was  in- 
troduced by  means  of  pipes  from  a  furnace  below,' 
but  more  frequently  by  portable  furnaces  or  braziers 
(foeuli),  in  which  coal  or  charcoal  was  burned. 
(  Vid.  woodcuts,  p.  148,  447.)  The  caminus  was  also 
a  kind  of  stove,  in  which  wood  appears  to  have 
been  usually  burned,  and  probably  only  differed  from 
the  foculus  in  being  larger  and  fixed  to  one  place." 
It  has  been  a  subject  of  much  dispute  among  mod- 
ern writers,  whether  the  Romans  had  chimneys  for 
carrying  off  the  smoke.  From  many  passages  in 
ancient  writers,  it  certainly  appears  that  rooms  usu- 
ally had  no  chimneys,  but  that  the  smoke  escaped 
through  the  window*,  doors,  and  openings  in  the 
coof;11  but  chimneys  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
entirely  unknown  to  the  ancients,"  as  some  are 


I.  (Orid,  Ep.  ex  Font.,  ITT.,  iii.,  S.)— S.  (Amor.,  L,  v.,  S.)~3. 
(Hot.,  Cum.,  ii,  ».)—•.  (Plant.,  Mil.,  II.,  it.,  ».-Vim,  Da 
b  ataat,  iii.,  7.)— 5.  (Plin,  H.  N,  xxxri.,  4S.>— «.  (Sea.,  Ep., 
»*>-PliB-,  Ep,  ii,  17.— Mut,Tiii,  14.)— 7.  (Da  Opif.  Dei,  8.) 
— «.  (PHa,  Ep,  ii,  17  —Dig.  8,  tit.  3,  a.  17.)— 9.  (Plin,  Ep,, 
n.,  17.— Sen,  Ep.,  M.)— 10.  (Suet.,  Vital],  8.-Hor,  Sat.,  1, 
v.,  81.)— 11.  (VitrnT,Tii,3.— Hor,l.c— Voaa  artVinr,  Caere, 
IL.  H«.)-H.  (BacWa  Gallnj,  i .  p.  101 ) 


said  to  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  anoiea*" 
buildings.1 

HYAWNTHIA  (Tanvffia),  a  great  national  fes- 
tival, celebrated  every  year  at  Amycls  by  the  Amy- 
cloeans  and  Spartans.  The  ancient  writers  who 
mention  this  festival  do  not  agree  in  the  name  of 
the  divinity  in  whose  honour  it  was  held:  soma 
say  that  it  was  the  Amycuean  or  the  Carnean  Apol- 
lo ;  others,  that  it  was  the  Amycuean  hero  Hyacin- 
thus ;  a  third  and  more  probable  statement  assign* 
the  festival  to  the  Amycuean  Apollo  and  Hyacinthu 
together.  This  Amycuean  Apollo,  however,  with 
whom  Hyacinthns  was  assimilated  in  later  times, 
most  not  be  confounded  with  Apollo,  the  national 
divinity  of  the  Dorians.'  The  festival  was  called 
after  the  youthful  hero  Hyacintbus,  who  evidently 
derived  his  name  from  the  flower  Hyacinth  (the 
emblem  of  death  among  the  ancient  Greeks),  and 
whom  Apollo  accidentally  struck  dead  with  a  quoit. 
The  Hyacinthia  lasted  for  three  days,  and  began  on 
the  longest  day  of  (he  Spartan  month  Hecatom- 
beus  (the  Attic  Hecatombeeon'),  at  the  time  when 
the  tender  flowers,  oppressed  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  drooped  their  languid  heads.  On  the  first  and 
last  day  of  the  Hyacinthia  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
the  dead,  and  the  death  of  Hyacinthus  was  la- 
mented. During  these  two  days  nobody  wore  any 
garlands  at  the  repasts,  nor  took  bread,  but  only 
cakes  and  similar  things,  and  no  paeans  were  sung 
in  praise  of  Apollo ;  and  when  the  solemn  repasts 
were  over,  everybody  went  home  in  the  greatest 
quiet  and  order.  This  serious  and  melancholy 
character  was  foreign  to  all  the  other  festivals  of 
Apollo.  The  second  day,  however,  was  wholly 
spent  in  public  rejoicings  and  amusements.  Amy- 
cls was  visited  by  numbers  of  strangers  (iraviryvpic 
a^iiXoyof  nal  /irydXti),  and  boys  played  the  cithara 
or  sang  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  flute,  and  cel- 
ebrated in  anaplastic  metres  the  praise  of  Apollo, 
while  others,  in  splendid  attire,  performed  a  horse- 
race in  the  theatre.  This  horserace  is  probably  the 
ayuv  mentioned  by  Strabo.*  After,  this  race  there 
followed  a  number  of  choruses  of  youths,  conducted 
by  a  ;jopo7ro«5f,'  in  which  some  of  their  national 
songs  (iiri^upia  irooj/jara)  were  sung.  During  the 
songs  of  these  choruses,  dancers  performed  some 
of  the  ancient  and  simple  movements  with  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  flute  and  the  song.  The  Spar- 
tan and  Amyclcan  maidens,  after  this,  riding  in 
chariots  made  of  wicker-work  (xavaBpa),  and  splen- 
didly adorned,  performed  a  beautiful  procession. 
Numerous  sacrifices  were  also  offered  on  this  day, 
and  the  citizens  kept  open  house  for  their  friends 
and  relatives ;  and  even  slaves  were  allowed  to  en- 
joy themselves.'  One  of  the  favourite  meals  on 
this  occasion  was  called  mmir,  and  is  described  by 
Molpis*  as  consisting  of  cake,  bread,  meat,  raw 
herbs,  broth,  figs,  desert,  and  the  seeds  of  lupine. 
Some  ancient  writers,  when  speaking  of  the  Hya- 
cinthia, apply  to  the  whole  festival  such  epithets  as 
can  only  be  used  in  regard  to  the  second  day ;  for 
instance,  when  they  call  it  a  merry  or  joyful  solem- 
nity. Macrobius'  states  that  the  Amyclaeans  wore 
chaplets  of  ivy  at  the  Hyacinthia,  which  can,  only 
be  true  if  it  be  understood  of  the  second  day.  The 
incorrectness  of  these  writers  is,  however,  in  some 
degree,  excused  by  the  fact  that  the  second  day 
formed  the  principal  part  of  the  festive  season,  as 
appears  from  the  description  of  Didymus,  and  as 


1.  (Wjnckelmann,  Sehriften  fiber  die  Hercalanischen  Eat 
deckungen.— Hirt,  Geechichte  der  Banknnet.— Mazoia,  Lea  Rn 
inea  de  Pompeii,  part  ii.  La  Palaia  de  Scanroe. — Cell,  Pompei- 
ana.— Fompei,  Load,  lino,  183*.— Becker,  Callui.— Scbaei- 
der  ad  Vitro.)— S.  (Mfiller,  Orchom,  p.  397.— Id,  Dor,  ii,  8, 4 
15.)— 3.  (Heirch,  a.  t.  'Erarouc'c&f. — Maneo,  Sparta,  iii,  %  p. 
101.)— 1.  (Ti,  p.  378.)— ».  (Xe«,  Ageail,  ii,  17.)— «.  (DioV 
mna  ap.  Albas,  it,  p.  13V.)— T.  (ap.  Alien,  it.,  p.  140 "— S 
(Saturn,  i,  18.) 
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may  also  be  inferred  from  Xenophon,1  who  make* 
the  ptean  the  principal  part  of  the  Hyacinthia.  The 
great  importance  attached  to  this  festival  by  the 
Amyclseans  and  Lacedeemonians  is  seen  from  the 
fact  that  the  AmycUeans,  even  when  they  had  ta- 
ken the  field  against  an  enemy,  always  returned 
home  on  the  approach  of  the  season  of  the  Hya- 
einthia,  that  they  might  not  be  obliged  to  neg- 
lect its  celebration,'  and  that  the  Lacedsmonians 
on  one  occasion  concluded  a  truce  of  forty  days 
with  the  town  of  Eira,  merely  to  be  able  to  return 
home  and  celebrate  the  national  festival ;'  and  that, 
in  a  treaty  witn  Sparta,  B.C.  421,  the  Athenians,  in 
order  to  show  th«ir  good- will  towards  Sparta,  prom- 
ised every  yeai  to  attend  the  celebration  of  the 
Hyacinthia.* 

♦HYACINTHl/S  (vwuv6o;),  a  plant  "  The  wi- 
Ktvdof  of  the  poett.,"  observes  Adams,  "  would  seem 
in  some  places  to  be  referable  to  the  Gladwin*  com- 
muni*,  and  in  others  to  the  Delphinium  Ajacis,  or 
Larkspur.  Matthiolus  and  Sprengel  concur  in  hold- 
ing the  idiuv6o(  of  Dioscorides  to  be  the  Hyadn* 
thus  Orientalis.  The  '  Vaccinia'  of  Virgil  was  most 
probably  the  Delphinium  ajacu.  The  ypairru  vukiv- 
Vot  of  Theocritus  was  no  doubt  the  same.'" 

II.  A  precious  stone,  about  which  considerable 
doubt  prevails.  De  Laet  thinks  it  was  some  species 
of  Amethyst.*  Sahaasius,  on  the  other  hand,  sup- 
poses it  to  have  been  our  Ruby,  which  the  Persians 
and  Arabians  still  call  Yacut,  a  name  derived  from 
ioKivdoe.  "This  name,  however,"  observes  Dr. 
Moore,  "  may  have  been  used  with  as  little  discrim- 
ination as  that  of  ruby  is  at  present,  to  designate 
several  very  differeut  minerals,  and  among  them 
may  be  some  that  arc  still  called  Hyacinth ;  as  sev- 
eral varieties  of  zircon,  and  the  Hyacinth  of  Com- 
postella,  a  red  ferruginous  quartz.  Jameson  enu- 
merates several  different  minerals  besides  zircon 
to  which  the  name  Hyacinth  has  been  applied ;  and 
be  tppears  to  think  that  the  ancient  Hyacinth  was 
sither  amethyst  or  sapphire."' 

•HYALOEIDES  (vakoeidfic),  a  precious  stone. 
Sir  J.  Hill  remarks,  that  it  had  been  supposed  to  be 
the  Atteria,  the  Iris,  the  Lapis  specularis,  and  the 
Diamond.  All  that  he  can  determine  respecting  it 
is,  that  it  is  the  Astriot  of  Pliny.    (Fid.  Astrios.)* 

•HYALUS  (OaAor)  Glass.    ( Vid.  Vitrum.) 

TBPEQS  rPA*H  (I6peuc  ypatf).  This  action 
was  the  principal  remedy  prescribed  by  the  Attic  law 
for  wanton  and  contumelious  injury  to  the  person, 
whether  in  the  nature  of  indecent  HI  aioxpovpyiac) 
or  other  assaults  (dta  nXnyuv).  If  the  offence  were 
of  the  former  kind,  it  would  always  be  available 
when  the  sufferer  was  a  minor  of  either  sex  (for 
the  consent  of  the  infant  was  immaterial),  or  when 
an  adult  female  was  forcibly  violated :  and  this  pro- 
tection was  extended  to  all  conditions  of  life,  wheth- 
er bond  or  free.*  The  legal  representative  (*vptof ), 
however,  of  such  person  might,  if  he  pleased,  con- 
sider the  injury  as  a  private  rather  than  a  publio 
wrong,  and  sue  for  damages  in  a  civil  action.  ( Vid. 
BIA.IQN  AIKH.)  With  respect  to  common  assaults, 
a  prosecution  of  this  kind  seems  to  have  been  al- 
lowable only  when  the  object  of  a  wanton  attack 
was  a  free  person,"  as  the  essence  of  the  offence 
lay  in  its  contumely,  and  a  slave  could  incur  no 
degradation  by  receiving  a  blow,  though  the  injury, 
if  slight,  might  entitle  the  master  to  recover  dam- 
ages for  the  battery  (alula),  or,  if  serious,  for  the 
loss  of  his  services  (vid.  BAABH2  AIKH),  in  a  pri- 

1.  (Xeu.,  Hollen.,  ir„  t,  t  11.— Compare  AgMil.,  S,  17.)— 9. 
(Xen.,  Belles.,  it.,  S,  ?  11.— Paul.,  iii.,  10,  v  1.1—3.  (Pane.,  iv., 
Id,  t  3.)— 4.  (Thocrd.,  t.,  23.)— 5.  (II.,  xii.,  318.— Theocrit.,  Id., 
x.— Thaopnratt.,  H.  P.,  vi.,  8.— Dioacor.,  ir.,  63.— Adams,  Ap- 
pond.,  a.  v.)— fl.  (Adams,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 7.  (Mioie'a  Ano.  Min- 
ecalo«r,  p.  189.)— 8.  (Adams,  Append-  a.  t.V  -».  (ftemosth.,  c. 
Mmd.,SS8,  13.)-10.  (ArUtot,  llnet.,  li.,  94  ) 
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vate  lawsuit.1  These  two  last-mentioned  acrtoue 
might  also  be  resorted  to  by  a  free  citizen  when 
similarly  outraged  in  bis  own  person,  if  he  were 
more  desirous  of  obtaining  compensation  for  the 
wrong,  than  the  mere  punishment  of  the  wrong- 
doer, as  the  penalty  incurred  by  the  defendant  in 
the  public  prosecution  accrued  to  the  state,  and  not 
to  the  plaintiff.  A  fine  also  of  a  thousand  drachma, 
forfeited  by  the  prosecutor  upon  his  relinquishing 
his  suit  or  failing  to  obtain  the  votes  of  a  fifth  of 
the  dicasts,  may  have  contributed  to  render  causes 
of  this  kind  less  frequent,  and  partly  account  foi 
the  circumstance  that  there  are  no  speeches  extant 
upon  this  subject.  If,  however,  the  case  for  the 
prosecution  was  both  strong  and  clear,  the  redress 
afforded  by  the  public  action  was  prompt  and  effi- 
cient. Besides  the  legitimate  protectors  of  women 
and  children,  any  Athenian  citizen,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  full  franchise,  might  volunteer  an  ac- 
cusation :  the  declaration  was  laid  before  the  thes 
mothete,  who,  except  it  were  hindered  by  extraor 
dinary  public  business,  were  bound  not  to  defer  the 
trial  before  the  Heliea  beyond  a  month.  The  se- 
verity of  the  sentence  extended  to  confiscation  or 
death ;  and  if  the  latter  were  awarded,  the  crimi 
nal  was  executed  on  the  same  day :  if  a  fine  were' 
imposed  upon  him,  he  was  allowed  but  a  period  of 
eleven  days  for  its  payment,  and  if  the  object  of 
his  assault  were  a  free  person,  he  was  imprisoned 
till  the  claim  of  the  state  was  liquidated.* 

•HYDRARG'YRUS  (itpdpyvpoc).  Quicksilver 
is  first  spoken  of  by  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus 
under  the  name  of  fluid  silver  (fyyvpoc  x*T<f)-  Its 
nature,  however,  as  Dr.  Moore  remarks,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  much  understood  even  four  cen- 
turies later ;  for  Pliny  distinguishes  between  quick- 
silver, "  Argentum  vivum,"  and  the  liquid  silver, 
Hydrargyms,  procured,  by  processes  which  be  de- 
scribes, from  minium,  or  native  cinnabar. 

HYDRAULA  (idpaityc),  an  Organist.  Accord- 
ing to  an  author  quoted  by  Athenseus,'  the  first  or- 
ganist was  Ctesibius  of  Alexandres,  who  lived  about 
B.C.  200.  He  evidently  took  the  idea  of  his  organ 
from  the  Syrinx  or  Pandean  pipes,  a  musical  in- 
strument of  the  highest  antiquity  among  the  Greeks. 
His  object  being  to  employ  a  row  of  pipes  of  great 
size,  and  capable  of  emitting  the  most  powerful  as 
well  as  the  softest  sounds,  he  contrived  the  means 
of  adapting  keys  with  levers  (ayxov iaxoi),  and  with 
perforated  sliders  (ira/jura),  to  open  and  shut  the 
mouths  of  the  pipes  (yXuaaSKo/ta),  a  supply  of  wind 
being  obtained,  without  intermission,  by  bellows,  in 
which  the  pressure  of  water  performed  the  same 
part  which  is  fulfilled  in  the  modern  organ  by  a 
weight.  On  this  account,  the  instrument  invented 
by  Ctesibius  was  called  tbe  water-organ  (lipav\tc ;' 
iipavXixdv  bpyiivov*).  Its  pipes  were  partly  of 
bronze  (xaXxeir;  apovpa ;•  seges  aina1),  and  partly  of 
reed.  The  number  of  its  stops,  and,  consequently, 
of  its  rows  of  pipes,  varied  from  one  to  eight,*  so 
that  Tertullian*  describes  it  with  reason  as  an  ex- 
ceedingly complicated  instrument.  It  continued  in 
use  so  late  as  the  ninth  century  of  our  era :  in  the 
year  826,  a  water-organ  was  erected  by  a  Venetian 
in  the  church  of  Aquis-granum,  the  modern  Aix-hv 
Chapelle.1* 

Tbe  organ  was  well  adapted  to  gratify  the  Ro- 
man people  in  tbe  splendid  entertainments  provided 
for  them  by  the  emperors  and  other  opulent  persons. 


1.  (Meier,  Att.  Proa,  398.)— 8.  (Demoeth.,  1.  c— JEachin,,  o. 
Tim.,  41}— S.  dr.,  73.— Compare  Plin.,  H.  N.,  rii.,  38.)— 1 
(Athen.,  i.  c.) — 5.  (Hero,  Spirit. — Vitror.,  x.,  13. — Schneider, 
ad  loc. — Drieberg,  die  Pneum.  Erfindungen  der  Griechen,  p.  59* 
81.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  ix.,  8.— Ck>.,  Tuec ,  iii.,  18.)— 8.  (Jul.  leap. 
in  Brunei's  Anal.,  u.,  403.)  —  7.  (Claud.,  De  Mall.  TheotL 
Cons.,  318.)— a  (VitruT.,  1.  c)— B.  (De  Anima,  14.1—10.  ;Qnle, 
Monster  Kirche  in  Aachen,  p.  14.) 
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Noni  was  very  curious  about  organs,  both  in  regard 
to  their  musical  effect  and  their  mechanism.'  A 
contorniate  coin  of  this  emperor  in  the  British  Mu- 
i  (see  woodcut)  shows  an  organ  with  a  sprig  of 


laurel  on  one  side,  and  a  man  standing  on  the  other, 
who  may  have  been  victorious  in  the  exhibitions 
of  the  circus  or  the  amphitheatre.  It  is  probable 
that  these  medals  were  bestowed  upon  such  victors, 
and  that  the  organ  was  impressed  upon  them  on  ac- 
count of  its  introduction  on  such  occasions.*  The 
general  form  of  the  organ  is  also  clearly  exhibited 
in  a  poem  by  Publilius  Optatianus,  describing  the 
instrument,  and  composed  of  verses  so  constructed 
&s  to  show  both  the  lower  part  which  contained  the 
bellows,  the  wind-chest  which  lay  upon  it,  and  over 
this,  the  row  of  26  pipes.  These  are  represented  by 
26  lines,  which  increase  in  length  each  by  one  let- 
ter, until  the  last  line  is  twice  as  long  as  the  first.' 

HYDRIAPHOR'IA  (vipiafopia)  was  one  of  the 
services  which  aliens  (jieroucoi)  residing  at  Athens 
bad  to  perform  to  the  Athenians  at  the  Panathenea, 
and  by  which  it  was  probably  only  intended  to  im- 
press upon  them  the  recollection  that  they  were 
mere  aliens,  and  not  citizens.  The  hydriaphoria 
ma  performed  only  by  the  wives  of  aliens,*  where- 
as their  daughters  had  on  the  same  occasion  to  per- 
form the  oKtoSitfopia  (the  carrying  of  parasols)  to 
the  Athenian  maidens,  and  their  husbands  the  axa- 
pitfopio  (the  carrying  of  vessels').  It  is  clear,  from 
the  words  of  yElian,  that  these  humiliating  services 
were  not  demanded  of  the  aliens  by  the  laws  of  So- 
lon, but  that  they  were  introduced  at  a  later  pe- 
riod.' The  hydriaphoria  was  the  carrying  of  a  ves- 
sel with  water  (vipia1),  which  service  the  married 
alien  women  had  to  perform  to  the  married  part  of 
the  female  citizens  of  Athens,  when  tbey  walked  to 
the  Temple  of  Athena  in  the  great  procession  at  the 
Panathenea.' 

•TAHMA  TI  (iXjiirn  n,  irafttrtKov).  Under  this 
name,  as  Stackhouse  remarks,  Theophrastus  de- 
scribes the  Mimosa  sensitiva,  L.,  or  Sensitive  Plant.' 

HYLO'ROI  or  HYLEO'ROI  (iXopoi  or  vXqupoi) 
is  explained  by  Hesychius1*  as  officers  who  had  the 
superintendence  of  forests  (i\tp>  jvX&eeuv").  Aris- 
totle," who  divides  all  public  officers  into  three 
classes  (ipxai,  im/ieXr/rat,  and  virtpirai),  reckons 
the  iXapol  among  the  brtfuXirral,  and  says  that 
by  some  they  were  called  aypovo/ioi.  They  seem 
to  have  been  a  kind  of  police  for  the  protection  of 
the  forests,  similar  to  the  German  firtler.  But  the 
exact  nature  of  their  office,  or  the  particular  Greek 
Kates  where  it  existed,  are  unknown. 

•HYOSCY'AMUS  (ima/cia/ios),  a  poisonous  herb, 
Henbane.    Three  species  are  described  by  Dioscor- 


I.  (Sueton.,  Ner.,  41,  ML)—*.  (Harercamp,  Da  Num.  con- 
tornjatis.)— X.  fWemdorf,  Poat.  Lat.  Min.^v.  ii.,p.  104-413.) 
—A.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  Hi.,  94.)—  S.  (VW.  jElian,  V.  H.,  vi.,  1, 
with  Pertionios'i  notes. — Harpocrat.,  a.  v.  iKa^fr^oooi.) — 0. 
(Wachemnth,  Helton.  Altorth.,  I.,  i.,  p.  S50,  Ae.— Pebtoa,  Leg. 
kvt~,  p.  09.)— 7.  (Ariatoph.,  Eecleo.,  ,18.)— 8.  (Compare  Menr- 
ejas,  Panathenaica,  c  SI.)— 9.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  it.,  3.)— 10. 
(a  t.)— II.  (Compare  Suidae,  a.  t.)— IS.  (Polit.,  ri .  9.) 


ides,  which  Sprengel  makes  to  be  the  HyMtytmuu 
reticulata*,  H.  aureus,  and  H.  albut.  "  Upon  wha' 
grounds  he  rejects  the  H.  mger,"  observes  Adams, 
"  as  applying  to  the  first  species,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend.  The  H.  niger  now  grows  wild  in 
Britain ;  but,  considering  the  situations  in  which  it 
is  found,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  it  was  brought 
thither  by  the  Romans."1 

HYPEREMEROS.    (Vid.  Ehicbyra.) 

HYPERESIA.    {Vid.  Hypeeetes.) 

HYPE'RETES  (ton/pinK ).  This  word  is  derived 
from  ipiaau,  ipinic,  and,  therefore,  originally  signi- 
fies a  rower ;  but  in  later  times  the  word  was,  with 
the  exception  of  the  soldiers  or  marines,  applied  to 
the  whole  body  of  persons  who  performed  any  ser- 
vice in  a  vessel.1  In  a  still  wider  sense,  vm/pcrrx 
was  applied  to  any  person  who  acted  as  the  assist 
ant  of  another,  and  performed  manual  labour  for 
him,  whether  in  sacred  or  profane  things,'  whence 
the  word  is  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  witb 
slave.4  Hence,  also,  the  name  xmtipirai  was  some 
times  given  to  those  men  by  whom  the  hoplite  were 
accompanied  when  they  took  the  field,  and  who  car- 
ried the  luggage,  the  provisions,  and  the  shield  of 
the  hoplitte.'  The  more  common  name  for  this  ser 
vant  of  the  hoplitie  was  oKcwQopoc. 

At  Athens  the  name  vm/plnn,  or  the  abstract 
vwqpeoia,  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  a  whole 
class  of  officers.  Aristotle*  divides  all  public  offices 
into  three  classes :  ipxai  or  magistracies,  hrtpiXeiat 
or  administrations,  and  imriptaiai  or  services.  Now 
all  public  officers  at  Athens,  in  as  far  as  they  were 
the  representatives  of  the  people  or  the  executors  of 
its 'will,  were  appointed  by  the  people  itself  or  by 
the  senate ;  and  with  the  exception  of  some  sub- 
altern military  officers,  we  never  find  that  one  pub- 
lic officer  was  appointed  by  another.  A  public  offi- 
cer, therefore,  when  he  appointed  another  person  to 
perform  the  lower  or  more  mechanical  parts  of  his 
office,  could  not  raise  him  to  the  rank  of  a  publk) 
officer,  but  merely  engaged  him  as  his  servant  («Vna> 
plrtic),  and  on  his  own  responsibility.  These  wri- 
ptrai,  therefore,  were  not  public  officers,  properly 
speaking,  but  only  in  as  far  as  they  took  a  part  in 
the  functions  of  such  officers.  The  original  and 
characteristic  difference  between  them  and  real  pub- 
lic officers  was,  that  the  former  received  salaries, 
while  the  latter  had  none.  Among  the  vmjperai 
were  reckoned  the  lover  classes  of  scribes  (vid. 
Gsambuteos),  heralds,  messengers,  the  ministers 
of  the  Eleven,  and  others.  This  class  of  persons, 
as  might  be  supposed,  did  not  enjoy  any  high  de- 
gree of  estimation  at  Athens,'  and  from  Aristotle* 
it  is  clear  that  they  were  not  always  Athenian  citi- 
zens, but  sometimes  slaves. 

•HYPERICUM  (imepuov),  a  species  of  Saint 
John's  Wort,  but  there  is  some  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining to  what  particular  species  it  belongs.  Sib- 
thorp  prefers  the  H.  eritpum;  Sprengel  the  barbatum, 
Jacqu.' 

HYPEROON.    (Vtd.  House,  Greek,  p.  515.) 

HYPEUTHYNUS  (imidwoc).    (Vid.  Ecthyke.) 

TnOBOAHS  rPA*H  (forooo/UJc  ypatf).  Or  this 
action  we  learn  from  the  Lex.  Rhet.  that  it  was  one 
of  the  many  institutions  calculated  to  preserve  the 
purity  of  Attic  descent,  and  preferred  against  per- 
sons suspected  of  having  been  supposititious  chil- 
dren. If  this  fact  was  established  at  the  trial,  the 
pretended  citizen  was  reduced  to  slavery,  and  his 
property  confiscated. 


1.  (Dioaoor.,  if.,  SO. — Adame,  Append.,  ■.  v.)  —  9.  (Tnncrtl., 
at,  31,  with  OflllaHa  note.— Demoath.,  c  Polycl.,  p.  1214,  lilt, 
ASc  —  Polyb.,  t.,  100.)  —  8.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  i.,  1,  16.  — Id.  ib., 
viii.,  10.)— 4.  (Clitarcnna  ap.  Athen.,  vi.,  p.  267. — Compare  Pol. 
lax,  rii.,  8,  ».— Hesrch.,  a.  t.)— 9.  (Bockh,  Staatth.,  i.,  p.  29*. 
— Xan.,  Cyrop.,  ii,  I,  31.)  — 6.  (Polit.,  ri.,  9.)  — 7.  (Pollux. 
Onom.,  vi.,  11.)— 8.  (Polit.,  if.,  12.)— 9.  (Dioator.,  lii.,  101.) 
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HYPOCAUSTUM.    (Vid.  Baths,  p.  151.) 

HYPODEMA.    (Vid.CkVot.vt.) 

HYPOGETJM.    (Vid.  Conditobujm.) 

•HYPOGLOSSON  (mriyXuaacv),  a  plant,  the 
Rttscus  hypoglostum,  according  to  Matthiolus  and 
Sprengel.* 

HYPOGRAMMATEUS.    (Vid.  Gba¥¥atws.) 

•HYPOLA'IS  (imoXatc),  a  bird  mentioned  by  Ar- 
istotle, and  the  name  of  which  Gaza  translates  into 
Latin  by  Curuca.  Gesner  inclines  to  the  opinion 
that  it  is  the  Titlark,  or  Antkus  pralensis,  Bechstein* 

HYPOMOSIA.  (Vid.  Diaitktai,  p.  364;  Dies, 
p  358.) 

HYPORCHE'MA  (wi%pv««)was  a  lively  kind  of 
mimic  dance  which  accompanied  the  songs  used  in 
the  worship  of  Apollo,  especially  among  the  Dorians. 
It  was  performed  by  men  and  women.'  A  chorus 
of  singers  at  the  festivals  of  Apollo  usually  danced 
around  the  altar,  while  several  other  persons  were 
appointed  to  accompany  the  action  of  the  song  with 
an  appropriate  mimic  performance  (iiropxttoOai). 
The  byporchema  was  thus  a  lyric  dance,  and  often 
passed  into  the  playful  and  comic,  whence  Athenas- 
us*  compares  it  with  the  cordax  of  comedy.  It  had, 
according  to  the  supposition  of  Miiller,  like  all  the 
music  and  poetry  of  the  Dorians,  originated  in 
Crete,  but  was  at  an  early  period  introduced  in  the 
island  of  Deloa,  where  it  seems  to  bave  continned 
to  be  performed  down  to  the  time  of  Lucian.'  A 
similar  kind  of  dance  was  the  yipavoe,  which  The- 
seus, on  his  return  from  Crete,  was  said  to  have 
performed  in  Delos,  and  which  was  customary  in 
this  island  as  late  as  the  time  of  Plutarch.'  The 
leader  of  this  dance  was  called  yepavovhc/^.1  It 
was  performed  with  blows,  and  with  various  turn- 
ings and  windings  (h  (n6jui>  irepieX/fetf  nai  avc Xj'feif 
IxovTi),  and  was  said  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  wind- 
ings of  the  Cretan  labyrinth.  When  the  chorus  was 
at  rest,  it  formed  a  semicircle,  with  leaders  at  the 
two  wings.* 

The  poems  or  songs  which  were  accompanied  by 
the  hyporchem  were  likewise  called  hyporchemata. 
The  first  poet  to  whom  such  poems  are  ascribed 
was  Thaletas ;  their  character  must  have  been  in 
accordance  with  the  playfulness  of  the  dance  which 
bore  the  same  name,  and  by  which  they  were  ac- 
companied. The  fragments  of  the  hyporchemata 
of  Pindar  confirm  this  supposition,  for  their  rhythms 
are  peculiarly  light,  and  have  a  very  imitative  and 
graphic  character.'  These  characteristics  must 
have  existed  in  a  much  higher  degree  in  the  hypor- 
chematic  songs  of  Thaletas." 

HYPOTHE'CA.    (Vid.  Promts.) 

HYPOTHECARIA  ACTIO.    (Vid.  Ptoiros.) 

HYPOTIME'SIS.    (Vid.  Census.) 

»HYS(«f).    (Vid.  Sos.) 

»H  YSSO'PUS  (taatmof),  the  Hyssop.  "  Consid- 
erable doubts  have  been  entertained,"  says  Adams, 
*'  whether  the  ancient  Hyssop  was  the  same  as  the 
modern.  Sprengel  is  disposed  to  hold  the  Origanum 
Mgyptiacum  as  being  the  iaauiroc  of  the  Greeks. 
However,  Matthiolus,  Cordus,  Fnchsius,  and  most 
of  the  older  authorities,  with  the  exception  of  Bau- 
hin,  refer  it  to  the  H.  officinalis.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  the  medicinal  powers  of  the  Hyssop,  as 
given  by  Dr.  Hill,  agree  exactly  with  those  of  the 
taauwoc  as  given  by  Dioscorides.  This  appears  to 
me  a  Btrong  presumption  of  their  identity."" 
•HYSTRIX  (*<rr/Mf),  the  Crested  Porcupine,  or 


Hyttrix  eristata,  I,.  The  belief  entertained  in  botk 
ancient  and  modern  times,  that  the  Porcupine  dartt 
out  its  quills  when  irritated,  would  appear  to  be  fot 
the  most  part  founded  in  mistake  or  imagination. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that,  when  frightened, 
many  of  its  quills  drop  out  It  is  supposed  to  bt 
the  Kephod  of  Scripture.' 

I.  J. 

JA'CULUM.    (Vid.  Hasta,  p.  489.) 

JANITOR.    (Vid.  Jantm,  p.  627.) 

JANUA  (-Mpa),  a  Door.  Besides  being  applica- 
ble to  the  doors  of  apartments  in  the  interior  of  a 
house,  which  were  properly  called  ostia,*  this  term 
more  especially  denoted  the  first  entrance  into  th» 
house,  i.  «.,  the  front  or  street  door,  which  was  also 
called  anlieum,*  and  in  Greek  44pa  aiXtioc,  aiXtia, 
avXiot,  or  aiMa*  The  houses  of  the  Romans  com- 
monly had  a  back  door,  called  posticum,  postica,  oi 
posticula,*  and  in  Greek  irapa&vpa,  dim.  napaOiptov 
Cicero'  also  calls  it  pseudothyron,  "  the  false  door," 
in  contradistinction  to  janua,  the  front  door ;  and 
because  it  often  led  into  the  garden  of  the  house,1 
it  was  called  the  garden-door  (itnwaia*). 

The  doorway,  when  complete,  consisted  of  foui 
indispensable  parts  ;  the  threshold  or  sill ;  the  lin- 
tel ;  and  the  two  jambs. 

The  threshold  (limen,  faMc,  ©War)  was  the  ob- 
ject of  superstitious  reverence,  and  it  was  thought 
unfortunate  to  tread  on  it  with  the  left  foot  On 
this  account,  the  steps  leading  into  a  temple  were 
of  an  uneven  number,  because  the  worshipper,  aflei 
placing  his  right  foot  on  the  bottom  step,  would  then 
place  the  same  foot  on  the  threshold  also.'  Of  this 
an  example  is  presented  in  the  woodcut,  p.  61. 

The  lintel  (jugumentum,1*  supereilium11)  was  also 
called  limen,1*  and  more  specifically  limen  superum, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  sill,  which  was  called  li- 
men inferum."  Being  designed  to  support  a  super- 
incumbent weight,  it  was  generally  a  single  piece, 
either  of  wood  or  stone.  Hence  those  lintels  which 
still  remain  in  ancient  buildings  astonish  us  by  their 
great  length.  In  large  and  splendid  edifices,  the 
jambs  or  door-posts  (posies,  oraHfiol)  were  made  to 
converge  towards  the  top,  according  to  certain  rules 
which  are  given  by  Vitrnvius."  In  describing  the 
construction  of  temples,  he  calls  them  antepagmenta, 
the  propriety  of  which  term  may  be  understood  from 
the  ground-plan  of  the  door  at  p.  215,  where  the 
hinges  are  seen  to  be  behind  the  jambs.  This  plan 
may  also  serve  to  show  what  Theocritus  means  by 
the  Hollow  door-posts  [araOim  KotXa  dtpduv").  In 
the  Augustan  age  it  was  fashionable  to  inlay  the 
posts  with  tortoise-shell."  Although  the  jamb  was 
sometimes  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  lintel,  it 
was  made  of  a  single  stone,  even  in  the  largest  edi- 
fices. A  very  striking  effect  was  produced  by  the 
height  of  these  doorways,  as  well  as  by  their  costly 
decorations,  beautiful  materials,  and  tasteful  propor 
tions. 

The  door  in  the  front  of  a  temple,  as  it  reached 
nearly  to  the  ceiling,  allowed  the  worshippers  to 
view  from  without  the  entire  statue  of  the  divinity, 
and  to  observe  the  rites  performed  before  it.  Also, 
the  whole  light  of  the  building  was  commonly  ad- 


1.  (Dioeoor.,  It.,  ISO.— Adanw,  a.  T.)— 8.  (Ariitot,  H.  A.,  Yi, 
T.— Adam,  Append.,  a.  T.)— *.  (Athen,  xir.,  p.  631.)— 4.  (air, 
p.  «».)— S.  (Athen.,  i,  p.  IS.— Lucian,  De  Saltat,  IS.  —  Com- 
im  Miller,  Dor.,  ii.,  MM-)—  ••  (The*.,*!.)  —  7.  (Heerch. 
a.  ».)— 8.  (Pollux,  Onom,  it.,  101.)— 0.  (BSckh,  De  Metr.ftnd., 
p.  SOI,  4c,  and  p.  370.)  — 10.  (MCiller,  Hint,  of  Or.  Lit.,  i.,  p. 
S3,  Ac.,  compared  with  p.  160.)— 11.  (Dioaoor,ni,S7.— Adana, 
Append.,  a.  t.) 
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1.  (Ariitot.,  H.  A.,Tiii.,  10.— Oppian,  Cyneg;,  in.,  391.  — Ad 
ana,  Append.,  a.  t.)  —  9.  (bid.,  Orig-,  XT.,  7.  —  Vita;,  .Sn,  ti, 
4S,  81.)— S.  (Feitua,  a.  v.h-i.  (Od,  xxiii.,49.— Pind,  Nam.,  i., 
19. — Menand.,  p.  87,  ed.  Mein. — Harpocrat.,  a.  v.  —  Theuphr, 
Char.,  18.— Theoerit.,  xr.,  4S.— Chant.,  i.,  3.— Herodian,  U.,  I.) 
— 5.  (Featui,  a.  t. — Hot.,  JSpiat..  I.,  v.,  81. — Apul,  Met.,  ii,  9.-  • 
Plant.,  Moat.,  HI,  Hi.,  S7.— Suet.,  Claud  ,  18  )— 6.  (Poet.  Red, 


«.)— 7.  (Plaut,  Stieh.,  III.,  i.,  40-44.)— 8.  (Hennipp.  ap.  J  . 

xr.,  «.)— 9.  (VitmT.,  iil.,  4.)— 10.  (Cato,  De  Re  Hurt.,  14.)— II 
(VitruT.,  iT.,  8.)—  IS.  (Jut.,  vi.,  237.)— U.  (Plant.,  Mem.,  T, 
i..  I.)— 14  (I.  e.)-l».  (Idyll,  xxiv,  15.)— 18.  (Vhw,  Gaarg;.,tt, 
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mitM4  through  the  same  aperture.  These  circum- 
stances are  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  wood- 
mn,  showing  the  front  of  a  small  Temple  of  Jupiter, 


taken  from  a  bas-relief  The  term  aniepagmentum, 
which  has  been  already  explained,  and  which  was 
applied  to  the  lintel  as  well  as  the  jambs  (antepag- 
nentum  tuperiut*),  implies  that  the  doors  opened  in- 
ward. This  is  clearly  seen  in  the  same  woodcut, 
and  is  found  to  be  the  construction  of  all  ancient 
buildings  at  Pompeii  and  other  places.  In  some  of 
these  buildings,  as,  for  example,  in  that  called  "the 
bouse  of  the  tragic  poet,"  even  the  marble  thresh- 
old rises  about  an  inch  higher  than  the  bottom  of 
the  door,*  so  that  the  whole  frame  of  the  door  was 
in  every  part  behind  the  door-case.  After  the  time 
of  Hippias,  the  street-doors  were  not  permitted  to 
open  outwardly  at  Athens,4  and  hence  iv&owai 
meant  to  open  the  door  on  coming  in,  and  bturr&- 
maOat  or  k^tTjciaaadcu  to  shut  it  on  going  out.  In 
a  single  instance  only  were  the  doors  allowed  to 
open  outwardly  at  Rome ;  an  exception  was  made 
as  a  special  privilege  in  honour  of  Marcus  Valerius.' 
The  lintel  of  the  oblong  door-case  was,  in  all  large 
and  splendid  buildings,  such  as  the  great  temples, 
surmounted  either  by  an  architrave  and  cornice,  or 
by  a  cornice  only.  As  this  is  not  shown  in  the  bas- 
relief  above  introduced,  an  actual  doorway,  viz., 
that  of  the  Temple  of  Hercules  at  Cora,  is  here 
added.  Above  the  lintel  is  an  architrave,  with  a 
Latin  inscription  upon  it,  and  above  this  a  project- 
ing cornice,  supported  on  each  side  by  a  console, 
which  reaches  to  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the 
hotel.  The  top  of  the  cornice  (corona  turnmc.')  co- 
incided in  height  with  the  tops  of  the  capitals  of  the 
columns  of  the  pronaos,  so  that  the  doorway,  with 
its  superstructure,  was  exactly  equal  in  height  to 
the  columns  and  the  Ant*.  This  superstruction 
was  the  kyperthyrum  of  Vitru  vius,'  and  of  the  Greek 
architects  whom  he  followed.  The  next  woodcut 
shows  one  of  the  two  consoles  which  support  the 
cornice  of  a  beautiful  Ionic  doorway  in  the  Temple 
nf  Minerva  Polias  at  Athens.  In  the  inscription  re- 
lating to  the  building  of  that  temple,  which  is  now 
in  the  Elgin  collection  of  the  British  Museum,  the 
object  here  delineated  is  called  oie  to  inrtpMpv. 
Other  Greek  names  for  it,  used  by  Vitruvius,'  are 


I.  (Mob.  M«tt,  V.,  fit,  Tab.  ».)-•..  (VitiuT.,  ir,  t,  !.)-». 
(Gall's  Poannus,  U  Mr.,  t,  p.  144.)— 4.  (Becker,  Chiriklm, 
t,  p.  180,  MO.)— S.  (Plat.,  Poptic.— Schneider  m  VitrOT.,  iv.,  6, 
*.)-».  (Vitrw.  ir,  «,  J.)— 7.  (L  &)-«.  <i», «,  4  ) 


paroii*  and  ancon,  literally  a  "side-ear"  and  "an 
elbow."  The  use  of  consoles,  or  trusses,  in  this 
situation,  was  characteristic  of  the  Ionic  style  of 
architecture,  being  never  admitted  in  the  Doric. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  Homer,'  Hesiod,"  and  He- 
rodotus' use  the  term  intipOvpov,  or  its  diminutive 
irrcpOvpiov,  to  include  the  lintel.  Upon  some  part 
of  the  byperthyrum  there  was  often  an  inscription, 
recording  the  date  and  occasion  of  the  erection,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Temple  of  Hercules  above  repre- 
sented, or  else  merely  expressing  a  moral  senti- 
ment, like  the  celebrated  "Know  thyself"  upon  the 
temple  at  Delphi. 

The  door  itself  was  called  fori*  or  valvd,  and  in 
Greek  aavtf,  itkiaiac,  or  ■frvperpov.  These  words 
are  commonly  found  in  the  plural,  because  the  door- 
way of  every  building  of  the  least  importance  con- 
tained two  doors  folding  together,  as  in  all  the  in- 
stances already  referred  to.  When  foris  is  used  in 
the  singular,  we  may  observe  that  it  denotes  one  of 
the  folding  doors  only,  as  in  the  phrase  /oris  crepuit, 
which  occurs  repeatedly  in  Plautus,  and  describes 
the  creaking  of  a  single  valve,  opened  alone  and 
turning  on  its  pivots.  Even  the  internal  doors  of 
houses  were  bivalve  ;*  hence  we  read  of  "  the  fold- 
ing-doors of  a  bedchamber"  (fores  cubiculi;*  oavt- 
ttf  ti  apapviai ;'  irihu  <JtJrW>).  But  in  every  case 
each  of  the  two  valves  was  wide  enough  to  allow 
persons  to  pass  through  without  opening  the  other 
valve  also.  Even  each  valve  was  sometimes  dou- 
ble, so  as  to  fold  like  our  window-shutters  (duplicet 
complicabileaque*).  The  mode  of  attaching  doors  to 
the  doorway  is  explained  under  the  article  Cardo. 

The  remaining  specimens  of  ancient  doors  are  all 
of  marble  or  of  bronze ;  those  made  of  wood,  which 
was  by  far  the  most  common  material,  have  perish- 
ed. The  door  of  a  tomb  at  Pompeii*  is  made  of  a 
single  piece  of  marble,  including  the  pivots,  whicl> 
were  encased  in  bronze,  and  turned  in  sockets  o> 
the  same  metal.  It  is  3  feet  high,  2  feet  9  inche* 
wide,  H  inches  thick.  It  is  cut  in  front  to  resem 
ble  panels,  and  thus  to  approach  nearer  to  the  ap 
pearance  of  a  common  wooden  door,  and  it  war 
fastened  by  a  lock,  traces  of  which  remain.  Thr 
beautifully-wrought  tombs  of  Asia  Minor  (see  p. 
467)  and  other  Eastern  countries  have  stone  doorc 
made  either  to  tum  on  pivots  or  to  slide  sideways 


1.  (Od,  Tit,  SO.)— 1.  (Scut,  *71.)— S.  (t,  17».)— «.  (OelPk 
PompeiiM,  «  eer.,  i.,  p.  166.)— 3.  (Suet.,  Octer., «.—  Q.  CntU, 
t.,  «.)—«.  (Horn.,  Od.,  ixiii,  4S.)— 7.  (Soph.,  »Ed.  Trr.,  1MI.) 
— 8.  (hid.  On*.,  xr,  7.)— ».  (Muoii.  Ruinei  de  Porapei,  ton 
i,pLm,«g.4.) 
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tn  grooves.  Doors  of  bronze  are  often  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers.1  The  doors  of  a  supposed  tem- 
ple of  Remus,  still  existing  at  Rome,  and  now  oc- 
cupied as  a  Christian  church,  are  of  this  material 
Mr.  Donaldson*  has  represented  them  as  filling  up 
the  lower  part  of  the  doorway  of  the  temple  at  Co- 
ra, as  shown  in  the  last  woodcut,  which  is  taken 
from  him.  The  four  panels  are  surrounded  by  rows 
of  small  circles,  marking  the  spots  on  which  were 
fixed  rosettes  or  bosses,  similar  to  those  which  are 
described  and  figured  in  the  article  Bulla,  and 
which  served  both  to  strengthen  and  to  adorn  the 
doors.  The  leaves  of  the  doors  were  sometimes 
overlaid  with  gold,  as  in  the  Temple  of  Solomon  at 
Jerusalem .'  at  other  times  they  were  enriched  with 
the  most  exquisite  carving.*  Those  in  the  Temple 
of  Minerva  at  Syracuse  are  said  by  Cicero'  to  have 
exceeded  all  others  in  the  curious  and  beautiful 
workmanship  executed  upon  them  in  gold  and  ivory. 
"It  is  incredible,"  says  he,  "how  many  Greeks 
have  left  writings  descriptive  of  the  elegance  of 
these  valves  "  One  of  the  ornaments  was  "  a  most 
beautiful  Gorgon's  head,  with  tresses  of  snakes," 
probably  occupying  the  centre  of  a  panel.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  sculptures  upon  the  valves  themselves, 
the  finest  statues  were  sometimes  placed  beside 
them,  probably  at  the  base  of  the  antepagmenta,  as 
in  the  magnificent  Temple  of  Juno  in  Samoa.'  In 
the  fancied  palace  of  Alcinous,*  the  door-case,  which 
was  of  silver,  with  a  threshold  of  bronze,  included 
folding-doors  of  gold  ;  while  dogs,  wrought  in  gold 
■nd  silver,  guarded  the  approach,  probably  disposed 
like  the  avenue  of  sphinxes  before  an  Egyptian  tem- 
ple. As  luxury  advanced  among  tbe  Romans, 
metal  took  the  place  of  wood,  even  in  the  doors  of 
tbe  interior  of  a  house.  Hence  the  quaestor  Sp. 
Carvilius  reproved  Camillns  for  having  bis  cham- 
ber doors  covered  with  bronze  (arata  ostia*). 

A  lattice- work  is  to  be  observed  above  the  bronze 
doors  in  the  last  woodcut,  Mr.  Donaldson  having 
iatroduced  it  on  the  authority  more  especially  of 
the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  where  the  upper  part  of  the 
doorway  is  filled  with  a  window  such  as  that  here 
represented.  Y;>.TCvius*  calls  it  the  hypatrum,  and 
his  language  impii&i  ;ii£  "'.  njij  commonly  used  in 
temples. 

The  folding-doors  exhibited  in  the  last  woodcut, 
instead  of  a  rebate  snch  as  we  employ,  have  an  up- 
right bronze  pilaster  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
doorway,  so  as  to  cover  the  joining  of  the  valves. 
The  fastenings  of  the  door  (c'.austra ;"  obices)  com- 
monly consisted  in  a  bolt  (pestulus;  udviah>c,  naro- 
xci(,  xfalSpov,  Alt.  KXgdpov")  placed  at  the  base  of 
each  foris,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  pushed  into  a 
socket  made  in  the  sill  to  receive  it  (irvtyapv").  The 
Pompeian  doorways  show  two  holes  corresponding 
to  the  bolts  of  the  two  fores  ;**  and  they  agree  with 
numerous  passages  which  mention  in  the  plural 
number  "  the  bolts,"  or  "  both  the  bolts"  of  a  door." 

The  annexed  woodcut  shows  an  ancient  bolt  pre- 
served in  the  Museum  at  Naples." 

By  night  the  front  door  of  the  house  was  farther 
secured  by  means  of  a  wooden  and  sometimes  an 
iron  bar  (icra,  repagula,  /wx^o;)  placed  across  it, 
and  inserted  into  sockets  on  each  side  of  the  door- 
way." Hence  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  bar 
(tAv  ftoxMv  na/xifcpciv)  in  order  to  open  the  door 


1  (Herod.,  i.,  179.— Plio.,  H.  N.,  ucxiT.,  7.)— S.  (Collection 
«/  Doorways  from  Ancient  Buildings,  London,  1833,  pL  SI.) — 
».  (1  Kings,  Ti.,  S9-3S.)— 4.  (Orid,  M>t.,viii.,70S.— Virg.,  Georg., 
rii., ».— Id.,  JEn.,  Ti.,  tO-33.)— S.  ( Verr.,  U.,  it.,  ».)—«.  (Cic, 
♦err.,  II.,  i.,  *3.)_ 7.  (Od.,  Tii.,  83-04.)— 8.  (Plin.,  1.  o.)— 9.  (if., 
«.  I.)— 10.  (Orid,  Amor.,  I.,  Ti.,  17.)— II.  (Soph.,  (Ed.  Trr., 
1*M,  1987,  1894.)  —  19.  (Soph.,  (Ed.,  Tyr.,  1961.)  —  13.  (Gel], 
Pomriaiana,  Sd  ser.,  i„  p.  167.)— 14.  (Plant.,  Anl.,  I.,  ii.,  **.— 
Core.,  1.,  ii.,  90-70.— Soph.,  Ii,  or.— Callim.  in  Apoll., «.)— IS. 
[Mazois,  Runes  de  Pompei,  t.  i.,  partie.  9,  pi.  Tii.)— 18.  (Feetus, 
s  »  Adserere.— Orid,  Amor.,  i.,  o,  94-36.) 
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(rutrtrt).1  Even  chamber  doors  were  secured  iu 
the  same  manner*  (cubiculi  obteratit  foribtu') ;  and 
here  also,  in  case  of  need,  the  bar  was  employed  as 
a  farther  security,  iu  addition  to  the  two  bolts  (jcXy- 
6pa  m/iirepaivovTcc  ^djAojf*).  To  fasten  the  door 
with  the  bolt  was  jamuc  pumlum  obdtre,  with  the 
bar  januam  obserare.'  At  Athens  a  jealous  husband 
sometimes  even  proceeded  to  seal  the  door  of  tbe 
women's  apartment.'  The  door  of  a  bedchamber 
was  sometimes  covered  with  a  curtain.  (Vid.  Ve- 
lum.) 

In  the  Odyssey,1  we  find  mention  of  a  contrivance) 
for  bolting  or  unbolting  a  door  from  the  outside, 
which  consisted  in  a  leathern  thong  (i/iuf)  inserted 
through  a  bole  in  the  door,  and  by  means  of  a  loop, 
ring,  or  book  («Auf,  nXqic),  which  was  the  origin 
of  keys,  capable  of  laying  hold  of  the  bolt  so  as  to 
move  it  in  tbe  manner  required.  The  bolt,  by  tbe 
progress  of  improvement,  was  transformed  into  a 
lock,  and  the  keys  found  at  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii {vid.  Clavis),  and  those  attached  to  rings,' 
prove  that  among  the  polished  Greeks  and  Romans 
the  art  of  the  locksmith  (icA.e»uWo<of )  approached 
very  nearly  to  its  present  state.' 

The  door  represented  in  the  first  woodcut  to  this 
article  has  a  ring  upon  each  valve,  which  was  used, 
to  shut  tbe  door,  and  therefore  called  the  brurnaariip. 
Herodotus"  tells  a  story  of  a  captive  who,  having 
escaped  to  a  temple  of  Ceres,  clung  to  the  rings  on 
the  doors  with  both  his  hands.  This  appendage  to 
the  door,  which  was  sometimes  gilt  and  very  hand- 
some, was  also  called,  on  account  of  its  form,  xpi- 
*or  and  Kopuvii,  i.  «.,  a  "  circle"  or  "  crown ;""  and, 
because  it  was  used  sometimes  as  a  knocker,  it  was 
called  f/oirrpov.1'  The  term  xopaf, "  a  crow,'"*  prob- 
ably denoted  a  knocker  more  nearly  approaching 
the  form  of  that  bird,  or,  perhaps,  of  its  neck  and 
head.  The  lowest  figure  in  tbe  last  woodcut  shows 
a  richly-ornamented  epispaster  from  the  collection 
at  Naples.  That  with  a  lion's  head  is  taken  from 
a  bas-relief,  representing  the  doors  of  a  temple,  m 
the  collection  at  Ince-Blundell,  near  Liverpool.  Tb* 
third  figure  is  from  the  Neapolitan  Museum. 

Before  the  door  of  a  palace,  or  of  any  private 


1.  (Theophrut.,  Char.,  18. —  Plutarch,  Pelop.,  p.  517.  ed. 
Steph.— Plant.,  Cist.,  iii.,  18.— Orid,  Met.,  v.,  190.)— S.  (Helio- 
dor.,Ti.,  p.  981,  ed.  Comm.)— 3.  (Apnl.,  Met.,  ii.)— 4.  (Eurip., 
Oreat.,  1548,  I960.— Id.,  Iph.  Aul.,  34S.— Id.,  Androm.,  MS,)— 
3.  (Tor.,  Eon.,  iii.,  S,  53.— Id.  ib.,  it.,  0,  St.— Id.,  Heaut,,  ii.,  3, 
37.)— 6.  (Ariatoph.,  Thesm.,  439.  —  Menand.,  p.  IBS,  ed.  Mein.) 
—7.  (i.,449;  ir.,  80S;  xii.,  6,46-S0.)— 8.  (Gorlari,  Dactruoth. 
49,903-909.)  —  9.  (AchiU.,  Tat.,  ii.,  19.)  — 10.  («,  91.)  — II 
(Hom.,Od.,  i.,441.— Id.  ib.,  rii.,  90.)— 19.  (Harpocrat.,  a.  r.- 
Xen.,  Hellen.,  Ti.,  4,  ,  36.)— 13.  (Branck,  Anal.,  iii.,  188.) 
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house  of  a  superior  description,  there  was  a  passage 
ieading  to  the  door  from  the  public  road,  which  was 
called  NtlthJin'  and  wpoSvpov.*  It  was  provided 
with  seats.'  It  was  sometimes  covered  by  an  arch 
(vid.  Camera),  which  was  supported  by  two  pillars,* 
and  sometimes  adorned  with  sculptures.*  Here 
persons  waited  who  came  in  the  morning  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  occopier  of  the  house.*  In  the 
vestibule  was  placed  the  domestic  altar.  ( Vid.  Aba, 
p.  78.)  The  Athenians  also  planted  a  laurel  in  the 
tame  situation,  beside  a  figure  designed  to  represent 
Apollo  ;'  and  statues  of  Mercury  were  still  more 
frequent,*  being  erected  there  on  the  principle  of 
setting  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief.' 

The  Donabia  offered  to  the  gods  were  suspended 
not  only  from  the  Antje,  but  likewise  from  the 
door-posts  and  lintels  of  their  temples,"  as  well  as 
of  palaces,  which  in  ancient  times  partook  of  the 
sanctity  of  temples."  Victors  in  the  games  sus- 
pended their  crowns  at  the  door  of  a  temple."  In 
like  manner,  persons  fixed  to  the  jambs  and  lintels 
of  their  own  doors  the  spoils  which  they  had  taken 
in  battle.1*  Stags'  horns  and  boars'  tusks  were,  on 
the  same  principle,  used  to  decorate  the  doors  of  the 
temples  of  Diana,  and  of  the  private  individuals 
who  bad  taken  these  animals  in  the  chase.  Owls 
and  other  nocturnal  birds  were  nailed  upon  the 
doors  as  in  modern  times.1*  Also  garlands  and 
wreaths  of  flowers  were  suspended  over  the  doors 
of  temples,  in  connexion  with  the  performance  of  re- 
ligions rites  or  the  expression  of  public  thanksgiving, 
being  composed  in  each  case  of  productions  suited 
to  the  particular  divinity  whom  they  were  intended 
to  honour.  In  this  manner  the  corona  spicea  was 
suspended  in  honour  of  Ceres."  Bay  was  so 
used  in  token  of  victory,  especially  at  Rome,'*  where 
it  sometimes  overshadowed  the  Coiona  Citica  on 
the  doors  of  the  imperial  palace"  (laureatisforibus1*). 
The  doors  of  private  houses  were  ornamented  in  a 
similar  way,  and  with  different  plants,  according  to 
the  occasion.  More  especially  in  celebration  of  a 
marriage,  either  bay  or  myrtle  was  placed  about 
the  door  of  the  bridegroom."  Catullus,  in  describing 
ta  imaginary  marriage,  supposes  the  whole  vesti- 
bulum  to  have  been  tastefully  overarched  with  the 
branches  of  trees.**  The  birth  of  a  child  was  also 
announced  by  a  chaplet  upon  the  door,*1  and  a  death 
was  indicated  by  cypresses,  probably  in  pots,  placed 
in  the  vestibulum.**  In  addition  to  trees,  branches, 
garlands,  and  wreaths  of  flowers,  the  Romans  some- 
times displayed  lamps  and  torches  before  the  doors 
of  their  bouses  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  grati- 
tude and  joy.**  Music,  both  vocal  and  instrument- 
al, was  sometimes  performed  in  the  vestibulum, 
especially  on  occasions  when  it  was  intended  to  do 
honour  to  the  master  of  the  house  or  to  one  of  his 
(amily.** 

It  was  considered  improper  to  enter  a  house  with- 
out giving  notice  to  its  inmates.  This  notice  the 
Spartans  gave  by  shooting ;  the  Athenians  and  all 
other  nations  by  using  the  knocker  already  descri- 


I.  (laid.,  Orig.,  xt.,  7.— Plant.,  Most.,  lit.,  ii.,  IK.— Cell., 
rri.,  J.)— &  (VKtot.,  Ti.,  7. 3.— Od.,  xriii.,  10-100.— Herod.,  ili., 
35.  140.)— I.  (Herod.,  ri.,  34.)— 4.  (Serrius  in  Virg.,  Ma.,  ii., 
4S9.H- ».  (Vin.,  JBu.,  rii.,  181.— Jot.,  vii.,  130.)— A.  (0*11., 
ir.,  1.)— 7.  (Anstoph.,  Thesm.,  496.— Plant.,  Mere.,  ir.,  1,  11, 
1*.)— 8.  (Thucrd.,  ri.,  37.)— 9.  (Schol.  id  Aristoph.,  Plot., 
1 1».)— 10.  (Virf.,  Xu.,  hi.,  3B7.-Id.  ib.,  t..  360.— Orid,  Tmt., 
III.,  I.,  34.— Hot.,  Carau,  IV.,  it.,  8.— Id.,  Epuk,  I.,  i,  ».— Id. 
A.,  L.  iTiiL,  50.— Pen.,  Smt.,  Ti.,  49.— Plin.,11.  N.,  xxxr.,  4.)— 
11.  (Virg.,  .In.,  Ii.,  903.— Id.  ib.,  rii.,  183.) — IS.  (Pud.,  Nem., 
t.,  53.)— 13.  (Peetos, a.  t.  Rosirnere.— Plin.,  II.  N.,  im,  a.) 
—14.  (Palled.,  De  Re  Roat.,  i,  33.)— 13.  (Tib,  I,  ..,  31.— See 
alio  Virg.,  Cine,  03-06.)— 16.  (OTid,  Met.,  i.,  863.)— 17.  <0»id, 
Trwt.,  ifl.,  1, 33-49.— Plin.,  II.  N.,  xt.,  39.J-18.  (Sen.,  Coneol. 
ad  Potto.,  3*.— VaL  Max,  ii.,  8,  7.)— 10.  (Jot.,  Ti.,  70,  338.— 
Claud.,  Da  Nor*.  Hon.  et  Mar.,  308.)— 30.  (Epithet  Pel.  et 
T»at..S78-t93.>— 31.  (Jot,  ii.,  84.)— 33.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  iri., 
tO.—Un.  in  Vinr.,  jEn.,  iii.,  «4.)— S3.  (Jot.,  xU,  93.)— 34. 
(PIkU  Nem ,  i.,  19,  SO.— lath.,  L,  3.) 


bed,  but  mure  commonly  by  rapping  with  the  knu<:*> 
les  or  with  a  stick  (xpoveiv,  Kowretv1).  In  the  hou- 
ses of  the  rich,  a  porter  (janitor,  eustos,  Gvpupdo 
was  always  in  attendance  to  open  the  door.*  He 
was  commonly  a  eunuch  or  a  slave,'  and  was  chain- 
ed to  his  post.*  To  assist  him  in  guarding  the  en- 
trance, a  dog  was  universally  kept  near  it,  being 
also  attached  by  a  chain  to  the  wall  ;*  and  in  ref- 
erence to  this  practice,  the  warning  Cave  Canem, 
eilaiov  irn>  Kwa,  was  sometimes  written  near  the 
door.  Of  this  a  remarkable  example  occurs  in  "  ti'O 
house  of  the  tragic  poet"  at  Pompeii,  where  it  :s  ac- 
companied by  the  figure  of  a  fierce  dog,  wrought  in 
mosaic  on  the  pavement.*  Instead  of  this  harsh 
admonition,  some  walls  or  pavements  exhibited  the 
more  gracious  SALVE  or  XAIPE.*  The  appropri- 
ate name  for  the  portion  of  the  house  immediately 
behind  the  door  (&vp6u>),  denotes  that  it  was  a  kind 
of  apartment ;  it  corresponded  to  the  hall  or  lobby 
of  our  houses.  Immediately  adjoining  it,  and  close 
to  the  front  door,  there  was  in  many  houses  a  small 
room  for  the  porter  (cello,  or  cellula  janxtorir  *  Quoa 
petov1'). 

*IASIO'NE  (laoiuvi)),  a  plant,  which  Ccsalpinus 
and  Bauhin  suggest  is  the  Aquilegia  or  Columbine. 
Stackhouse  conjectures  that  it  may  be  the  Convol- 
vulus septum,  but  Adams  doubts  the  authority  on 
which  he  fonnds  this  opinion." 

•IASPACHATES  (laowaxuTtic),  the  Jasper-ag- 
ate of  modern  mineralogists,  a  stone  in  which  jas- 
per is  associated  with  agate.    (Vid.  Achates.)1* 

*IASPIS  (laomc),  Jasper,  the  Iaspis  of  Werner, 
Quartz  Jaspe  of  Haiiy,  and  Jasper  of  Jameson 
Iaspis,  says  Pliny,  is  green,  and  often  translucent : 
"  What  we  call  Jasper,"  observes  Dr.  Moore, "  is  of 
almost  every  colour,  and  is  opaque.  But  still  the 
ancient  Iaspis  may  have  comprehended  certain  va- 
rieties of  green  jasper ;  and  since  agate  and  jasper 
are  closely  connected,  and  pass  into  each  other,  it 
is  probable  that  there  were  varieties  of  agate  also 
classed  under  the  same  head.  Jameson  may  say 
with  troth  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  particular 
stone  denominated  jasper  by  the  ancients,  for  cer- 
tainly there  is  no  one  stone  to  which  the  description 
of  jasper  could  be  applied ;  but  in  this  case,  as  in 
others,  it  is  evident  that  several  different  minerals 
were  comprehended  under  a  single  name."  "  The 
JaspeT,"  says  Sir  John  Hill,  "is  a  semi-pellucid 
stone ;  it  is  much  of  the  same  grain  and  texture 
with  the  agates,  but  not  so  hard,  nor  capable  of  so 
elegant  a  polish,  nor  does  it  approach  so  near  to  trans- 
parency. Its  general  colour  is  green,  but  it  is  spot- 
ted or  clouded  with  several  others,  as  yellow,  blue, 
brown,  red,  and  white.  The  Heliotrope,  or  common 
Bloodstone,  is  of  this  kind,  and  very  little,  if  at  all, 
different  from  the  Oriental  Jasper."" 

IATRALIPTA,  IATRALIPTES,  or  IATROA- 
LIPTES  ('larpaAttirrqc ),  the  name  given  by  the  an- 
cients to  a  physician  who  paid  particular  attention 
to  that  part  of  medical  science  called  Iatraliptiee. 
The  name  is  compounded  of  larpic  and  a/U<*t>,  and 
signifies  literally  a  physician  that  cures  by  anointing. 
According  to  Pliny,"  they  were  at  first  only  the 
slaves  of  physicians,  but  afterward  rose  to  the  rank 
of  physicians  themselves,  and  were,  therefore,  su- 
perior to  the  alipts.    (Vid.  A  lift  m.)    The  word 


1.  (Becker,  ChariUee,  t.  i.,  p.  330-334.— Plato,  Protag.,  p.  131, 
199,  »d  Better.)- 8.  (Tibolf,  I.,  i.,  38.)— 3.  (Plato,  1.  c.)— 4. 
(Orid,  Amor.,  i.,  6. — Suetoo.,  De  Clar.  Rhet.,  3.) — 5.  (Theoerit., 
xt.,  43. — Apollod.,  an.  Athen.,  i.,  4. — Ariatoph.,  Therm.,  483.— 
Id.,  Lysiet.,  1317.— Tiboll.,  II.,  it.,  33-36.)— 6.  (Gell'e  Pomn., 
3d  ear.,  i,  p.  143, 143.)— 7.  (Plato,  Charm.,  p.  94,  ed.  Heindorn*.) 
—8.  (Soph.,  (Ed.  Trr.,  1343  —Id.,  Electr.,  338.)— 9.  (Snrton., 
Vitell.,  18.— Varro,  De  Re  Ro«t.,  i.,  13.)  —10.  (Pollux,  Onom. 
i„  77.)— 11.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P  ,  i.,  II.— Id.,  C.  P.,  ii.  18.-  Ad- 
ams, Append.,  a.  t.) — 18.  (Moore's  adc.  Mineral.,  p.  178  )  —  18 
(Moore'i  Ano.  Mineral.,  p.  183.  Ac.)— 14.  (H.  N.,  txix ,  f  ( 
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i  in  Paulas  ^Egineta,1  Celsus,*  and  other  med- 
ical writers. 

IATRALIPTICE  ('larpaXcitmitrj)  was  that  part 
of  the  art  and  science  of  medicine  which  had  for  its 
object  the  preservation  or  restoration  of  health  by 
gymnastics  and  different  kinds  of  bodily  exercises, 
including  unctions  and  frictions.  It  was,  according 
to  Pliny,'  first  practised  by  Prodicus.  (Vid.  Gtm- 
ftusiun,  p.  484.) 

IATROS.     {Vid.  Medico*.) 

IATROS0PHISTA  ('larpoao^urrvt),  an  ancient 
medical  title,  signifying  apparently  (according  to  Du 
Cange4)  one  who  both  taught  medicine  and  also 
practised  it  himself;  as  the  ancients  made  a  dis- 
tinction between  SidaoKcOanri  and  tpyartf,  the  art 
and  the  science  of  medicine,  the  theory  and  the 
practice.*  Eunapius  Sardianus'  calls  tbem  ifnoai- 
lievovc  Xiyctv  re  «ccu  mntiv  Xarpuaiv.  The  word  is 
somewhat  varied  in  different  authors.  Socrates1 
calls  Adamantius  iarpiKuv  Xoyuv  oojurrqc.  Steplia- 
nus  Byzantinus*  mentions  ruv  larpuv  oo+urrix: 
Callisthenes  (quoted  in  Du  Cange),  larpot  oo+umK  ■ 
and  Theophanes*  oof  untie  r$r  larpacijc  btumui^t. 
Several  ancient  physicians  are  called  by  this  title, 
e.  g.,  Magnes,"  Cassius,  the  author  of  "  Qucstiones 
Medics  et  Naturales,"  and  others. 

•IBE'RIS  (itnpic),  a  species  of  Pepperwort,  now 
called  Lqridium  Iberit.  The  chapter  of  Dioscorides 
on  the  Iberit  is  most  probably  spurious." 

*IBIS  (Uic),  the  Ibis,  a  bird  held  sacred  by  the 
Egyptians.  Two  species  of  it  are  described  by  He- 
rodotus and  Aristotle,  but  there  has  been  considera- 
ble difficulty  in  identifying  these  two.  "  Dr.  Trail 
informs  me,"  says  Adams,  "  that,  having  compared 
the  skeletons  of  the  mummy- bird  and  of  the  Ibis 
retigiosa,  he  found  them  identical.  It  is  the  Tan- 
talus Mthiopkus  of  Latham.  The  other  Ibis  of  He- 
rodotus would  appear  to  be  the  stork.""  The  Ibis 
is  as  large  as  a  hen,  with  white  plumage,  except 
the  end  of  the  wing-quills,  which  are  black.  The 
last  wing-coverts  have  elongated  and  slender  barbs, 
of  a  black  colour,  with  violet  reflections,  and  thus 
cover  the  end  of  the  wing  and  tail.  The  bill  and 
feet  are  black,  as  well  as  the  naked  part  of  the  head 
and  neck.  In  the  young  subject,  however,  this 
part  is  covered,  at  least  on  its  upper  face,  with 
small  blackish  plumes.  "  It  is  only  since  the  publi- 
cation of  Brace's  Travels,"  observes  Griffith,  "  that 
positive  notions  have  been  gained  respecting  the 
genus  to  which  we  would  refer  the  bird  which  was 
so  venerated  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  which 
they  used  to  embalm  after  its  death.  The  Ibis  of 
Perault  and  Buffon  has  since  been  recognised  for  a 
tantalus;  that  of  Hasselquist  for  a  heron,  perhaps 
the  same  as  the  ox-bird  of  Shaw ;  and  that  of  Mail- 
let  (Pharaoh's  chicken ;  Rachamah  of  the  Arabs)  for 
a  vulture,  Vultur  Percnopterus,  L.  But  Bruce  found 
in  Lower  ^Ethiopia  a  bird  which  is  there  named 
Abou-hannes  (Father  John),  and,  on  comparing  it 
with  the  embalmed  individuals,  he  recognised  it  to 
be  the  true  black  and  white  Ibis,  with  reflections  on 
several  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  same  as  the  Men- 
gel  or  Abou-mengel  (Father  of  the  Sickle)  of  the 
Arabs.  This  fact  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  M. 
Cuvier,  by  an  examination  of  mummies  brought 
from  Egypt  by  Colonel  Grobert  and  M.  Geoffroy, 
and  from  other  mummies  by  M.  Savjgny,  who  also 
found  in  Egypt  the  very  bird  itself,  and  had  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  it  in  the  living  state.  M. 
Cuvier's  memoir  on  the  subject  was  first  inserted 


1.  (DeRe  Med.,  iii.,  47.)  —i.  (De  Medic,  i..  I.)— 3.  (H.  N., 
MX..*.)—  4.  (Olon.  Med.  et  Inf.  GneciL)—  S.  (Dunuciui  ia 
Vita  Wdori.)  — 6.  (De  Vit  Philoeoph.  et  Sophiit.,  p.  198,  ed. 
Antwerp,  13S8.)—7.  (Hitt.  Eccles.,  rii.,  18.)— 8.  (•.  r.  Tla.1—9. 
(ft.)— 10.  (Theoph.  Protoapath.,  "De  Urinie.")  — 11.  (PmoL 
Ais.,  iii.,  77.  —  Adnmj,  Append.,  e.  t.)  —  1*.  (Arietot.,  H.  A., 
tt..  1».— Adums,  Apnead.,  ».  t.) 
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in  the  Annals  of  the  French  Museum ;  and  in  1M 
'  Ossemens  Fossiles,'  M.  Savigny  has  published  a 
natural  and  mythological  history  of  the  same  bird 
M.  Cuvier  having  found  in  the  mummy  of  aa  Ibis 
the  undigested  remains  of  the  skin  and  scale*  ot 
serpents,  concluded  that  these  birds  ia  reality  fed 
upon  those  reptiles.  M.  Savigny  having  never 
found  any  in  the  stomach  of  such  individuate  of  the 
present  time  as  he  dissected,  came  to  a  contrary 
conclusion,  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  substantia- 
ted by  the  natural  habits  and  organization  of  the 
Ibis,  confirmed  by  analogy,  and  farther  corroborated 
by  the  testimony  of  the  modern  Egyptians.  He 
does  not,  indeed,  attempt  to  deny  the  fact  stated  by 
the  baron,  but  he  observes  that  it  is  an  isolated  one, 
and  that  the  learned  professor  does  not  specify  the 
exact  position  of  the  debris  of  serpents  of  which  he 
speaks.  M.  Savigny  adds,  first,  that,  according  tc 
Herodotus,  before  the  Egyptians  proceeded  to  em- 
balm an  Ibis,  they  removed  the  intestines,  whk* 
were  reputed  to  be  excessively  long ;  secondly,  ttur, 
he  has  himself  found  in  the  interior  of  one  of  theso 
mummies  no  remains  of  viscera  and  soft  parts,  but. 
a  multitude  of  the  lame  or  nymphat  of  insects  of 
different  species ;  thirdly,  that,  moreover,  certain 
species  of  serpents  were  reckoned  among  the  sacred 
animals,  and  that  mummies  of  such  serpents  nave 
been  discovered  in  the  grottoes  of  Thebes ;  fourthly, 
that  many  of  the  mummies  of  the  Ibis,  which  were 
taken  from  the  repositories  in  the  plains  of  Saccara, 
contained,  under  a  general  envelope,  aggregation* 
of  different  animals,  whose  debris  alone  were  col- 
lected. We  may  remark,  also,  that  the  remains  of 
serpents  mentioned  by  M.  Cuvier  were  not  yet  di- 
gested, which  would  naturally  be  the  case  under 
the  supposition  that  they  had  not  even  been  intro- 
duced into  the  alimentary  canal. 

"  When  we  consider  the  assertions  of  Herodotus 
respecting  the  supposed  service  rendered  to  Egypt 
by  these  birds,  in  delivering  it  from  serpents,  we 
shall  find  that  the  chief  stress  is  laid  upon  their  an- 
tipathy for  these  reptiles,  which  they  were  said  to 
combat  and  destroy ;  but  their  organization  seems  but 
little  calculated  to  enable  them  to  succeed  in  enter- 
prises of  this  kind.  Besides,  the  animals  which  are 
wont  to  rid  us  of  pernicious  species,  do  so,  not  from 
a  hatred  and  antipathy  which  they  bear  to  such 
species,  but  rather  from  the  pleasure  which  they 
experience  in  devouring  and  feasting  on  them. 
This,  assuredly,  is  a  distinction  of  some  weight 
It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  the  food  of  animals 
is  always  the  same,  except  in  eases  of  dearth,  which 
dearth  is  never  wantonly  created  by  the  animals 
themselves.  If  serpents  of  any  kind  were  the  nat- 
ural aliment  of  the  Ibis,  instead  of  preventing  tliem 
from  penetrating  into  the  country  where  these  birds 
were  destined  to  pass  a  portion  of  the  year,  the  lat- 
ter would  rather  follow  them  into  the  places  of  theii 
retreat.  If  we  add  to  these  considerations  the  rec- 
ollection that  sandy  countries  are  the  suitable  hab- 
itats of  serpents,  while  hum>£  situations  are  best 
adapted  to  the  Ibis,  we  shall  find  fresh  cause  to  re- 
ject the  opinion  of  Herodotus  as  fabulous.  It  could 
not,  indeed,  have  been  received  with  any  great  de- 
gree of  confidence  by  his  countrymen,  since  the  first 
naturalist  of  Greece  has  passed  over  in  silence  th*. 
antipathy  of  the  Ibis  to  the  serpent,  and  their  sup- 
posed combats.  If  Herodotus,  who  tells  us  that  he 
had  himself  seen,  on  the  confines  of  Arabia,  and  at 
the  place  where  the  mountains  open  on  the  plains 
of  Egypt,  the  fields  covered  with  an  incredible  num- 
ber of  accumulated  bones,  and  instances  these  bones 
as  the  remains  of  reptiles  destroyed  by  the  Ibis,  w  ben 
they  were  on  the  point  of  entering  Egypt,  it  is 
merely  a  simple  opinion  which  he  gives  upon  a  fact 
which  could  not  have  originated  f»»»  any  suolt 
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canoe  Thesu  immense  debris  of  fishes  and  other 
vertehrated  animals,  whioh  in  the  coarse  of  time 
have  been  heaped  up  in  some  narrow  place,  after- 
ward abandoned  by  the  waters,  cannot  possibly  ad- 
mit of  such  an  explication  of  their  origin,  which  is 
truly  ludicrous,  and  oould  only  nave  been  adopted 
by  this  author  in  consequence  of  the  excessive 
credulity  with  which  he  was  prone  to  swallow  pop- 
ular report.  Such  masses,  moreover,  would  not 
have  been  preserved  for  any  great  length  of  time, 
bad  they  consisted  merely  of  the  small  bones  of 
reptiles,  incapable  of  making  resistance  against  the 
attacks  of  birds  so  weak  as  the  Ibis. 

"  We  most,  then,  look  for  other  reasons  than  the 
destruction  of  serpents  for  the  veneration  paid  to 
the  Ibis  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who  admitted  it 
even  into  their  temples,  and  prohibited  the  killing 
of  it  under  pain  of  death.  In  a  country  where  the 
people,  very  ignorant,  were  governed  only  by  su- 
perstitious ideas,  it  was  natural  that  fictions  should 
have  been  imagined  to  express  with  energy  the 
happy  influences  of  that  phenomenon  which  every 
year  attracts  the  Ibis  into  Egypt,  and  retains  it 
there.  Its  constant  presence  at  the  epoch  of  that 
inundation  which  annually  triumphs  over  all  the 
sources  of  decay,  and  assures  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  must  have  appeared  to  the  priests,  and  to  those 
at  the  head  of  government,  admirably  calculated  to 
make  a  lively  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people, 
to  lead  them  to  suppose  supernatural  and  secret  re- 
lations between  the  movements  of  the  Nile  and  the 
sojourn  of  these  inoffensive  birds,  and  to  consider 
the  latter  as  the  cause  of  effects  exclusively  owing 
to  the  overflow  of  the  river.'"  "The  Ibis  was 
sacred  to  Thoth,  who  was  fabulously  reported  to 
have  eluded  the  pursuit  of  Typhon  under  the  form 
of  this  bird.  It  was'  greatly  revered  in  every  part 
of  Egypt ;  and  at  Hermopolis,  the  city  of  Thoth,  it 
was  worshipped  with  peculiar  honours,  as  the  em- 
blem of  the  deity  of  the  dace.  Its  Egyptian  name 
was  Him,  from  which  CbampoUion  supposes  the 
town  of  Nibit  to  nave  been  called,  being  a  corrup- 
tion of  JbV-a-Atp  or  'n-kip,  'the  place  of  the  Ibis.' 
Such  was  the  veneration  felt  by  the  Egyptians  for 
the  Ibis,  that  to  have  killed  one  of  them,  even  in- 
voluntarily, subjected  the  offender  to  the  pain  of 
death.  So  pare,  in  fact,  did  they  consider  it,  that 
those  priests  who  were  most  scrupulous  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  sacred  rites,  fetched  the  water 
i  hey  used  in  their  purifications  from  some  place 
where  the  Ibis  had  been  seen  to  drink  ;  it  being 
observed  of  that  bird  that  it  never  goes  near  any 
unwholesome  and  corrupted  water.  Plutarch  and 
Cicero  pretend,  that  the  use  which  the  Ibis  made 
of  its  bill  taught  mankind  an  important  secret  in 
medical  treatment ;  but  the  bill  of  the  bird  is  not  a 
tube,  and  the  *\vQ>jihnpt  if  faerfr  is  a  mistake. 
The  form  of  the  lots,  when  crouched  in  a  sitting 
position,  with  its  head  under  its  feathers,  or  when 
in  a  mummied  state,  was  supposed  to  resemble  the 
human  heart ;  tho  space  between  its  legs,  when 
parted  asunder  as  it  walks,  was  observed  to  make 
an  equilateral  triangle ;  and  numerous  fanciful  pe- 
culiarities were  discovered  in  this  revered  emblem 
of  Thoth  »•• 

•ICHNEUMON  ({rvrtyxM').  a  well-known  quad- 
roped  of  the  Weasel  kind,  the  Viverra  Ichnatmn  of 
naturalists.  It  has  been  long  famous  in  Egypt, 
where  it  goes  by  the  name  of  Pharaoh's  Rat.  "  If, 
in  toe  mythological  system  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians," observes  Lieut  Col.  Smith,  <*the  various 
living  beings  which  people  the  surface  of  the  earth 
were  each  entitled  to  particular  reverence  on  ac- 
count of  the  influence  which  they  exeicise  over  the 


I.  (OriSWa  Conor,  «4.  riii.,  p.  511,  *&)—*.  (WilUam's 
Vinm  aad  Own—,  rot.  a,  *J  am,  p.  ill,  *e.) 
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economy  of  nature,  and  the  part  which  they  eon 
tribute  to  the  general  harmony  of  the  universe,  the 
Ichneumon  unquestionably  possessed  more  claims 
than  any  other  animal  to  the  homage  of  that  singu- 
lar people.  It  presented  a  lively  image  of  a  benefi- 
cent power  perpetually  engaged  in  the  destruction 
of  those  noisome  and  dangerous  reptiles  which 
propagate  with  such  terrible  rapidity  in  hot  and 
humid  climates.  The  Ichneumon  is  led  by  its  in- 
stinct, and  obviously  destined  by  its  peculiar  powers, 
to  the  destruction  of  animals  of  this  kind.  Not 
that  it  dares  to  attack  crocodiles,  serpents,  and  the 
larger  animals  of  the  lixard  tribe,  by  open  force,  or 
when  these  creatures  have  arrived  at  their  complete 
development  It  is  by  feeding  on  their  eggs  that  the 
Ichneumon  reduces  the  number  of  these  intolerable 
pests.  The  Ichneumon,  from  its  diminutive  size 
and  timid  disposition,  has  neither  the  power  to 
overcome  nor  the  courage  to  attack  such  formidable 
adversaries.  Nor  is  it  an  animal  of  the  most  deci- 
dedly carnivorous  appetite.  Urged  by  its  instinct 
of  destruction,  and  guided,  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
utmost  prudence,  it  may  be  seen,  at  the  close  of  day, 
gliding  through  the  ridges  and  inequalities  of  the 
soil,  fixing  its  attention  on  everything  that  strikes 
its  senses,  with  the  view  of  evading  danger  or  dis- 
covering prey.  If  chance  favours  its  researches,  it 
never  limits  itself  to  the  momentary  gratification  of 
its  appetite :  it  destroys  every  living  thing  within 
its  reach  which  is  too  feeble  to  offer  it  any  effectual 
resistance.  It  particularly  seeks  after  eggs,  of 
which  it  is  extremely  fond,  and  through  this  taste  it 
proves  the  means  of  destruction  to  so  many  croco- 
diles. That  it  enters  the  mouth  of  this  animal 
when  asleep,  as  Diodoros  gravely  informs  us,  and, 
gliding  down  its  throat,  gnaws  through  its  stom- 
ach, is  as  much  true  as  that  it  attacks  it  when  i 
awake.  This  is  either  a  fable  which  never  had 
any  foundation,  or,  like  many  other  marvels,  it  has 
ceased  in  our  unbelieving  and  less  favoured  era. — 
The  colour  of  the  Ichneumon  is  a  deep  brown, 
picked  oat  with  dirty  white.  The  tail  is  termina- 
ted by  a  tuft  of  hairs  entirely  brown.  The  Ichneu- 
mon is  about  two  feet  seven  inches  in  length, 
measuring  from  the  end  of  the  tail  to  the  tip  of  the 
nose,  the  tail  itself  being  one  foot  four  inches.  The 
mean  stature  of  the  animal  is  about  eight  inches."' 
The  Ichneumon  was  particularly  worshipped  by  the 
Heracleopolites,  who  lived  in  a  nome  situated  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the 
entrance  to  the  modern  district  of  Fayoom.  This 
noma  of  Heracleopolis,  and  the  vicinity  of  Cairo, 
still  continue,  according  to  Wilkinson,  to  be  the 
chief  resort  of  the  animal  in  question ;  "  and  it  is 
sometimes  tamed  and  kept  by  the  modern,  as  it  was 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  to  protect  their  houses 
from  rats.  But,  from  its  great  predilection  for  eggs 
and  poultry,  they  generally  find  that  the  injury  it 
does  far  outbalances  the  good  derived  from  its  ser- 
vices as  a  substitute  for  the  cat.  Herodotus  says 
little  respecting  the  Ichneumon,  except  that  it  re- 
ceived the  same  honours  of  sepulture  as  the  domes- 
tic animals.  But  JEtomo.  tetts  us  that  it  destroyed 
the  eggs  of  the  asp,  and  fought  against  that  poison- 
oos  reptile.  Pliny,  Strabo,  and  JE\an  relate  the 
manner  in  which  it  attacked  the  asp,  and  was  pro- 
tected from  the  effect  of  its  poisonous  bite.  J£lian 
says  it  covered  itself  with  a  coat  of  mud,  which 
rendered  its  body  proof  against  the  fangs  of  its 
enemy ;  or,  if  no  mud  was  near,  it  wetted  its  body 
with  water,  and  rolled  itself  in  the  sand.  Its  nose, 
which  alone  remained  exposed,  was  then  enveloped 
in  several  folds  of  its  taU,  and  it  thus  commenced 
the  attack.  If  bitten,  its  death  was  inevitable ;  but 
all  the  efforts  of  the  asp  were  unavailable  against  its 


1.  (Griffith's  Carter,  rol.  ii.,  p.  MS,  Ac) 
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artificial  coat  of  mail,  and  the  Ichneumon,  attacking 
it  on  a  sudden,  seized  it  by  the  throat,  and  immedi- 
ately killed  it.  Thus  much  for  the  ancient  story. 
Modern  experience,  on  the  other  hand,  proves  that, 
without  having  recourse  to  a  cuirass  of  mud,  the 
Ichneumon  fearlessly  attacks  snakes,  and,  the  mo- 
ment it  perceives  them  raise  their  head  from  the 
ground,  it  seizes  them  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  and 
with  a  single  bite  lays  them  dead  before  it."1 

*ICTIS  (ZnTIf).       <.Vid.  MOSTKLA.) 

1DUS.     ( Vid.  Cai-hndab,  Roman.) 

IGNOMI'iNIA.    [Vid.  Ihfa-ha.) 

IMPERATOR.    (Vid.  Impebidm.) 

IMPE'RIUM.  Gaius,'  when  making  a  division 
of  judicia  into  those  quia  legitimo  jure  consistent 
and  those  qua;  impeno  continentur,  observes  that 
the  latter  are  so  called  because  tbey  continue  in 
force  during  the  imperium  of  him  who  has  granted 
them.  This  division  of  judicia  had  merely  reference 
to  the  time  within  which  a  judicium  must  be  prose- 
cuted, and  to  the  jurisdictio  of  him  who  had  granted 
them.  Legitima  judicia  were  those  which  were 
prosecuted  in  Rome  or  within  the  first  miliarium, 
between  Roman  citizens,  and  before  a  single  judex. 
By  a  lex  Julia  judiciaria,  such  judicia  expired  un- 
less they  were  concluded  within  a  year  and  six 
months.  All  other  judicia  were  said  imperio  con- 
tineri,  whether  conducted  within  the  above  limits 
before  recuperatores  or  before  a  single  judex,  when 
either  the  judex  or  one  of  the  litigant  parties  was  a 
peregrinus,  or  when  conducted  beyond  the  first  mil- 
iarium either  between  Roman  citizens  or  peregrini. 
From  this  passage  it  follows  that  there  were  judi- 
cia qute  imperio  continebantur,  which  were  granted 
in  Rome,  which  is  made  clearer  by  what  follows. 
There  was  a  distinction  between  a  judicium  ex 
ege,  that  is,  a  judicium  founded  upon  a  particular 
ex,  and  a  judicium  legitimum ;  for  instance,  if  a 
Ban  sued  in  the  provinces  under  a  lex,  the  Aquilia, 
for  example,  the  judicium  was  not  legitimum,  but 
was  said  imperio  contineri,  that  is,  the  imperium  of 
the  prcses  or  proconsul  who  gave  the  judicium. 
The  same  was  the  case  if  a  man  sued  at  Rome  ex 
lege,  and  the  judicium  was  before  recuperatores,  or 
there  was  a  peregrinus  concerned.  If  a  man  sued 
under  the  praetor's  edict,  and,  consequently,  not  ex 
lege,  and  a  judicium  was  granted  in  Rome,  and  the 
same  was  before  one  judex,  and  no  foreigner  was 
concerned,  it  was  legitimum.  The  judicia  legitima 
are  mentioned  by  Cicero ;'  but  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
doubted  if  he  uses  the  term  in  the  sense  in  which 
Gaius  does.  It  follows,  then,  that  in  the  time  of 
Gaius,  so  long  aa  a  man  had  jurisdictio,  so  long  was 
he  said  to  have  imperium.  Imperium  is  defined  by 
Ulpian*  to  be  either  merum  or  mixtum.  To  have 
the  merum  imperium  is  to  have  "glaiii  poteetatcm 
ad  animadvcrtendum  in  facinorotoe  iominet,"  that 
is,  "mixtum  imperium  cut  eliam  jurisdictio  inctt." 
It  appears,  then,  that  there  was  an  imperium  which 
was  incident  to  jurisdictio ;  but  the  merum  or  pure 
imperium  was  conferred  by  a  lex.'  The  mixtum 
imperium  was  nothing  more  than  the  power  neces- 
sary for  giving  effect  to  the  jurisdictio.  There 
might,  therefore,  be  imperium  without  jurisdictio, 
I  but  there  could  be  no  jurisdictio  without  imperium. 

Imperium  is  defined  by  Cicero'  to  be  that  "  sine 
quo  res  miUtaris  adminutrari,  tencri  exercilus,  belhun 
geri  non  potest."  As  opposed  to  potestaa,  it  is 
the  power  which  was  conferred  by  the  state  upon' 
an  individual  who  was  appointed  to  command  an 
army.  The  phrases  Consularis  Potestaa  and  Con- 
sclaro  Imperium  might  both  be  properly  used ;  but 
the  expression  Tribunitia  Potestaa  only  could  be 
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used,  as  the  tribuni  never  received  ml  ttitper.um. 
In  Veil.  Paterc,  ii,  8,  imperium  is  improperly  used. 
A  consul  could  not  act  as  commander  of  an  f  rmy 
(atlingere  rem  mililarcm)  unless  he  were  empowered 
by  a  lex  Curiata,  which  is  expressed  by  Livy'  thus : 
"  Comilia  curiata  rem  miUtarem  continent."  Though 
consuls  were  elected  at  other  comitia,  the  comitia 
curiata  only  could  give  them  imperium.'  This 
wai  in  conformity  with  the  ancient  constitution, 
according  to  which  an  imperium  was  conferred  oa 
the  kings  after  they  had  been  elected :  "  On  the 
death  of  King  Pompiliua,  the  populus  in  the  comitia 
curiata  elected  Tullus  Hostilius  king,  upon  the  ro- 
gation of  an  interrex ;  and  the  king,  following  the 
example  of  Pompilius,  took  the  votes  of  the  populus 
according  to  their  curie  on  the  question  of  bis  im- 
perium."4 Both  Numa*  and  Ancus  Marcius,*  the 
successor  of  Tullua,  after  their  appointment  as 
reges,  are  severally  said  "De  Imperio  suo  legem 
curiatam  tulietc."  It  appears,  then,  that  from  the 
kingly  period  to  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  imperium. 
as  such,  was  conferred  by  a  lex  Curiata. 

The  imperium  of  the  kings  is  not  defined  by  Ci- 
cero. It  is  declared  by  modem  writers  to  have 
been  the  military  and  the  judicial  power,  but  tbese 
writers  have  not  explained  what  they  precisely  mean 
by  the  term  "judicial  power."  It  may  be  conjec- 
tured that  the  division  of  imperium,  made  by  the 
jurists,  was  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the 
republican  period :  there  was  during  the  republican 
period  an  imperium  within  the  walls  which  was  in- 
cident to  jurisdictio,  and  an  imperium  without  the 
walls  which  was  conferred  by  a  lex  Curiata.  There 
are  no  traces  of  this  separation  in  the  kingly  period, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  king  received  the  impe- 
rium in  its  full  import,  and  that  its  separation  into 
two  parts  belongs  to  the  republican  period.  The 
imperium,  which  was  conferred  by  a  lex  under  tlie 
Republic,  was  limited,  if  not  by  the  terms  in  which 
it  was  conferred,  at  least  by  usage :  it  could  not  be 
held  or  exercised  within  the  city.  It  was  some- 
times specially  conferred  on  an  individual  for  the 
day  of  his  triumph  within  the  city,  and,  at  least  in 
some  cases,  by  a  plebiscitum.' 

The  imperium  was  as  necessary  for  the  governoi 
of  a  province  as  for  a  general  who  merely  com- 
manded the  armies  of  the  Republic,  aa  he  could  not, 
without  it,  exercise  military  authority  (rem  miUtarem 
attingtre).  So  far  as  we  can  trace  the  strict  prac- 
tice of  the  Roman  constitution,  military  command 
was  given  by  a  special  lex,  and  was  not  incident  to 
any  office,  and  might  be  held  without  any  other  of- 
fice than  that  of  imperator.  It  appears  that  in  the 
time  of  Cicero  there  were  doubts  as  to  the  necessi- 
ty of  the  lex  in  some  cases,  which  may  have  grad- 
n ally* arisen  from  the  irregular  practices  of  the  civil 
wars,  and  from  the  gradual  decay  of  the  old  institu- 
tions. Cicero,  in  a  passage  which  is  not  very  clear,' 
refers  to  a  Cornelia  lex,  aocording  to  which  an  in- 
dividual who  had  received  a  province  ex  senatua 
consulto  thereby  acquired  the  imperium  without 
the  formality  of  a  lex  Curiata. 

The  imperium  (merum)  of  the  Republic  appear* 
to  have  been  (I),  a  power  which  was  only  exercised 
out  of  the  city ;  (2),  a  power  which  was  specially 
conferred  by  a  lex  Curiata,  and  waa  not  incident 
to  any  office ;  (8),  a  power  without  which  no  mili 
tary  operation  could  be  considered  as  done  in  thi 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  state.  Of  this  a  no- 
table example  is  recorded  in  livy,'  where  the  sen- 
ate refused  to  recognise  a  Roman  as  commander  be- 
cause he  had  not  received  the  imperium  in  due  form. 

In  respect  of  his  imperium,  he  who  received  it 
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was  styled  impe.ator:  he  might  be  a  consul  or  a 
proconsul.  It  was  an  ancient  practice,'  observes 
Tacitus,1  for  the  soldiers  of  a  victorious  general  to 
salute  him  by  the  title  of  imperator;  but  in  the 
instance  referred  to  by  Tacitus,  the  Emperor  Tibe- 
rius allowed  the  soldiers  to  confer  the  title  on  an 
individual  who  had  it  not  already ;  while  under  the 
Republic,  the  title,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  given 
with  the  imperiura;  and  every  general  who  re- 
ceived the  imperium  was  entitled  to  the  name  of 
imperator.  After  a  victory  it  was  usual  for  the  sol- 
diers to  salute  their  commander  as  imperator ;  but 
this  salutation  neither  gave  nor  confirmed  the  title. 
Under  the  Republic,  observes  Tacitus,  there  were 
several  imperatores  at  a  time:  Augustus  granted 
the  title  to  some;  but  the  last  instance,  he  adds, 
of  the  title  being  conferred  was  in  the  case  of  Blte- 
sus,  under  Tiberius.  There  were,  however,  later 
instances.  The  assumption  of  the  prcenomen  of 
imperator  by  Julius  Caesar*  was  a  manifest  usurpa- 
tion. Under  the  Republic  the  title  came  properly 
after  the  name ;  thus  Cicero,  when  he  was  procon- 
sul in  Cilicia,  could  properly  style  himself  M.  T. 
Cicero  Imperator,  for  the  term  merely  expressed 
that  he  had  the  imperium.  Tiberius  and  Claudius 
refused  to  assume  the  preenomen  of  imperator ;  but 
the  use  ol  it  as  a  preenomen  became  established 
among  their  successors,  as  we  see  from  the  impe- 
rial coins.  The  title  imperator  sometimes  appears 
on  the  imperial  medals,  followed  by  a  numeral  (VI. 
for  instance),  which  indicates  that  it  was  specially 
assumed  by  them  on  the  occasion  of  some  great 
victory ;  for,  though  the  victory  might  be  gained  by 
their  generals,  it  was  considered  to  be  gained  under 
the  auspices  of  the  imperator. 

The  term  imperium  was  applied  in  the  republican 
period  to  express  the  sovereignty  of  the  Roman 
state.  Thus  Gaul  is  said  by  Cicero*  to  have  come 
under  the  imperium  and  ditio  of  the  populus  Ro- 
raanus ;  and  the  notion  of  the  majestas  populi  Ro- 
mani  is  said  to  be  "in  imperii  atque  in  nominit 
populi  Romani  dignitate."* 

IMPUrVTUM.    ( rid.  Hoosb,  Romaw,  p.  616.) 

IMPU3ES.  An  infans  (vid.  Inpans)  was  inca- 
pable of  doing  any  legal  act.  An  impubes,  who  had 
passed  the  limits  of  infantia,  could  do  any  legal  act 
with  the  auctoritas  of  his  tutor ;  without  such  auc- 
toritas  he  could  only  do  those  acts  which  were  for 
his  benefit.  Accordingly,  such  an  impubes,  in  the 
case  of  obligatory  contracts,  could  stipulate  (tlipuh- 
ri),  but  not  promise  (promiltere) ;  in  other  words,  as 
Gains*  expresses  it,  a  pupillns  could  only  be  bound 
by  the  auctoritas  of  his  tutor,  but  he  could  bind  an- 
other without  such  auctoritas.    (Vid.  Invars.) 

Bat  this  remark  as  to  pupilli  does  not  apply  to 
those  who  are  infantes  or  infanti  proximi,  though  in 
the  case  of  the  infanti  proximi  a  liberal  interpreta- 
tion was  given  to  the  rule  of  law  (benigmor  juris  in- 
tervrttatio),  by  virtue  of  which  a  pupillus,  who  was 
infanti  proximus,  was  placed  on  the  same  footing 
as  one  who  was  pubertati  proximus,  but  this  was 
done  for  their  benefit  only  (propter  utilitalem  eorum), 
and,  therefore,  could  not  apply  to  a  case  where  the 
pupillus  might  be  a  loser.*  An  impubes  who  was 
in  the  power  of  his  father  could  not  bind  himself 
even  with  the  auctoritas  of  his  father ;  for,  in  the 
case  of  a  pupillus,  the  auctoritas  of  the  tutor  was 
only  allowed  in  respect  of  the  pupillus  having  prop- 
erty of  bis  own,  which  a  son  in  the  power  of  bis  fa- 
ther could  not  have. 

In  the  case  of  obligationes  ex  delicto,  the  notion 
of  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor  was  of  course  excluded, 
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as  such  auctoritas  was  only  requisite  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  effect  to  rightful  acts.  If  the  impu- 
bes was  of  sufficient  capacity  to  understand  the  na- 
ture of  his  delict,  he  was  bound  by  it;  otherwise  he 
was  not.  In  the  case  of  a  person  who  was  puber- 
tati proximus,  there  was  a  legal  presumption  of  such 
capacity;  but  still,  this  presumption  did  not  exclude 
a  consideration  of  the  degree  of  understanding  of 
the  impubes  and  the  nature  of  the  act,  for  the  act 
might  be  such  as  either  to  be  perfectly  intelligible, 
as  theft,  or  it  might  be  an  act  which  an  impubes  im- 
perfectly understood,  as  when  he  was  made  the  in- 
strument of  fraud.  These  principles  were  applica- 
ble to  cases  of  furtum,  damnum  injuria  datum,  inju 
ria,  and  others  ;  and  also  to  crimes  in  which  the 
nature  of  the  act  mainly  determined  whether  or  not 
guilt  should  be  imputed. 

An  impubes  could  enter  into  a  contract  by  which 
he  was  released  from  a  debt,  but  he  could  not  re- 
lease a  debt  without  the  auctoritas  of  his  tutor. 
He  could  not  pay  money  without  his  tutor;  nor  could 
he  receive  money  without  his  tutor,  at  least  it  was 
not  a  valid  payment,  because  such  payment  was,  as 
a  consequence,  followed  by  a  release  to  the  debtor. 
But  since  the  rule  as  to  the  incapacity  of  an  impu- 
bes was  made  only  to  save  him  from  lost,  he  coulr" 
not  retain  both  the  money  and  the  claim. 

An  impubes  could  not  be  a  plaintiff  or  a  defend 
ant  in  a  suit  without  his  tutor.  He  could  acquire 
the  ownership  of  property  alone,  but  he  could  not 
alienate  it  without  the  consent  of  his  tutor,  nor  could 
he  manumit  a  slave  without  such  consent.  He 
could  contract  sponsalia  alone,  because  the  auctori- 
tas of  the  tutor  has  reference  only  to  property  :  if 
he  was  in  his  father's  power,  be  was,  of  course,  en- 
tirely under  his  father's  control. 

An  impubes  could  acquire  a  hereditas  with  the 
consent  of  his  tutor,  which  consent  was  necessary, 
because  a  hereditas  was  accompanied  with  obliga- 
tions- Bat  as  the  act  of  eretion  was  an  act  that 
must  be  done  by  the  heres  himself,  neither  his  tutor 
nor  a  slave  could  take  the  hereditas  for  a  pupillus, 
and  he  was,  in  consequence  of  his  age,  incapable  of 
taking  it  himself.  This  difficulty  was  got  over  by 
the  doctrine  of  pro  herede  gestio :  the  tutor  might 
permit  the  pupillus  to  act  as  heres,  which  had  too 
effect  of  eretion :  and  this  doctrine  would  apply  even 
in  the  case  of  infantes,  for  no  expression  of  words 
was  necessary  in  order  to  the  pro  herede  gestio.  In 
the  case  of  the  bonorum  possessio,  the  father  could 
apply  for  it  on  behalf  of  his  child,  and  the  tutor  on 
behalf  of  his  ward,  without  any  act  being  done  by 
the  impubes.  By  the  imperial  legislation,  a  tutor 
was  allowed  to  acquire  the  hereditas  for  his  ward, 
and  a  father  for  bis  son,  who  was  in  his  power;  and 
thus  the  doctrine  of  the  pro  herede  gestio  was  ren- 
dered unnecessary. 

A  pupillus  could  not  part  with  a  possession  with- 
out the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor ;  for,  though  possession 
of  itself  was  no  legal  right,  legal  advantages  were 
attached  to  it  As  to  the  acquisition  of  possession, 
possession  in  itself  being  a  bare  fact,  and  the  funda- 
mental condition  of  it  being  the  animus  possidendi, 
consequently  the  pupillus  could  only  acquire  posses- 
sion by  himself,  and  when  he  had  capacity  to  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  the  act.  But  with  the  auc- 
toritas of  his  tutor  be  could  acquire  possession  even 
when  he  was  an  infans,  and  thus  the  acquisition  of 
possession  by  a  pupillus  was  facilitated,  ulililttis 
cataa.  There  was  no  formal  difficulty  in  such  pos- 
session any  more  than  in  the  case  of  pro  herede 
gestio,  for  in  neither  instance  was  it  necessary  for 
words  to  be  used.  Subsequently  the  legal  doctrine 
was  established  that  a  tutor  could  acquire  posses- 
sion for  his  pupillus^ 
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■With  the  attainment  of  pubertas,  a  person  ob- 
tained the  full  power  over  has  property,  and  the  tu- 
tela ceised :  he  could  also  dispose  of  his  property 
by  will ;  and  he  could  contract  marriage.  Accord- 
ing to  the  legislation  of  Justinian,1  pubertas,  in  the 
case  of  a  male,  was  attained  with  the  completion 
of  the  fourteenth,  and  in  a  female,  with  the  comple- 
tion of  the  twelfth  year.  In  the  case  of  a  female, 
it  seems  that  there  never  had  been  any  doubt  as  to 
the  period  of  the  twelve  years,  but  a  dispute  arose 
among  the  jurists  as  to  the  period  of  fourteen  years. 
The  Sabiniani  maintained  that  the  age  of  pubertas 
was  to  be  determined  by  physical  capacity  (kabitu 
corporis),  to  ascertain  which  a  personal  examination 
might  be  necessary  :  the  Proculiani  fixed  the  age  of 
fourteen  complete,  as  that  which  absolutely  deter- 
mined the  attainment  of  puberty.*  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  under  the  earlier  emperors  there  was  some 
doubt  as  to  the  time  when  pubertas  was  attained, 
though  there  was  no  doubt  that  with  the  attainment 
of  puberty,  whatever  that  time  might  be,  full  legal 
capacity  was  acquired. 

Until  a  Roman  youth  assumed  the  toga  virilis,  he 
wore  the  toga  pnetexta,  the  broad  purple  hem  of 
which  (pratala)  at  once  distinguished  him  from 
other  persons.  The  toga  virilis  was  assumed  at  the 
Liberalia  in  the  month  of  March ;  and  though  no  age 
appears  to  have  been  positively  fixed  for  the  cere- 
mony, it  probably  took  place,  as  a  general  role,  on 
the  feast  which  next  followed  the  completion  of  the 
fourteenth  year,  though  it  is  certain  that  die  com- 
pletion of  the  fourteenth  year  was  not  always  the 
time  observed.  Still,  so  long  as  a  male  wore  the 
praetexta,  he  was  impubes,  and  when  he  assamed 
the  toga  virilis,  he  was  pubes.  Accordingly,  ves- 
ticsps*  was  the  same  as  pubes,  and  investis  or  pras- 
textatus  the  same  as  impubes.4  After  the  assump- 
tion of  the  toga  virilis  the  son  who  was  in  the  pow- 
er of  his  father  had  a  capacity  to  contract  debts ; 
and  a  pupillus  was  released  from  the  tutela.  But 
if  neither  the  pupillus  wished  to  get  rid  of  his  tutor, 
nor  the  tutor  to  be  released  from  the  responsibility 
of  his  office  (for  which  he  received  no  emolument), 
the  period  of  assuming  the  toga  virilis  might  be  de- 
ferred. If  the  pupillus  and  the  tutor  could  not  agree, 
it  might  be  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  judicial 
decision.  In  such  case  the  Proculiani  maintained 
as  a  theoretical  question,  that  the  age  of  fourteen 
should  be  taken  as  absolutely  determining  the  ques- 
tion, fourteen  being  the  age  after  the  attainment  of 
which  the  pnetexta  had  been  generally  laid  aside. 
The  Sabiniani  maintained  that,  as  the  time  of  puber- 
ty had  never  been  absolutely  fixed,  but  had  depend- 
ed on  free  choice,  some  other  mode  of  deciding  the 
question  must  be  adopted,  where  free  choice  was 
out  of  the  question,  and  therefore  they  adopted  that 
of  the  physical  development  {habitus  corporis).  But, 
though  there  are  allusions  to  this  matter,*  there  is 
no  evidence  to  show  that  inspection  of  the  person 
was  ever  actually  Tesorted  to  in  order  to  determine 
the  age  of  puberty.  It  appears  that  the  completion 
of  fourteen  years  was  established  as  the  commence- 
ment of  pubertas.  The  real  foundation  of  the  role 
as  to  the  fourteen  and  the  twelve  years  appears  to 
be,  that  in  the  two  sexes  respectively,  puberty  was, 
as  a  general  rule  in  Italy,  attained  about  these  ages. 
In  the  case  of  females,  the  time  had  been  fixed  ab- 
solutely at  twelve  by  immemorial  custom,  and  had 
no  reference  to  any  practice  similar  to  that  among 
males  of  adopting  the  toga  virilis,  for  women  wore 
the  toga  pnetexta  till  they  were  married.  And,  far- 
ther, though  the  pupillaris  tutela  ended  with  females 


1.  (lartit.,  i.,«.M.)  _j.  (0»h»,  i.,  198.  —  tJip,  Pre,.,  ri., 
m  —  8.  (Fotu,  s.  t.)  —4.  (0«U.,  v.,  It :  «  VwtiMpi.")  - 1. 
(Qsmct.,  Intt.  Or.,  ir.,  J.) 
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with  the  twelfth  year,  they  were  from  thai  time  sub- 
ject to  another  kind  of  tutela. 

A  male  had  a  capacity  to  make  a  will  upon  com- 
pleting his  fourteenth,  and  a  female  upon  completing 
her  twelfth  year  ;*  and  the  same  ages,  as  already 
observed,  determined  the  capacity,  in  the  two  sexes, 
for  contracting  a  legal  marriage.  The  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  schools  as  to  the  time  when  the 
male  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  appears  to  have 
had  reference  to  the  termination  of  the  tutela,  and 
his  general  capacity  to  do  legal  acts ;  for  the  lest 
of  the  personal  examination  could  hardly,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  apply  to  the  capacity  (o  make  a 
will  or  contract  a  marriage,  as  Savigny  shows. 

Spadones  (males  who  could  never  attain  physical 
pubertas)  might  make  a  testament  after  attaining 
the  age  of  eighteen.* 

INAUGURATIO  was  in  general  the  ceremony 
by  which  the  augurs  obtained,  or  endeavoured  to 
obtain,  the  sanction  of  the  gods  to  something  which 
had  been  decreed  by  man ;  in  particular,  however, 
it  was  the  ceremony  by  which  things  or  persons 
were  consecrated  to  the  gods,  whence  the  terms 
dedieatio  and  comeeratio  were  sometimes  used  as 
synonymous  with  inauguration  The  ceremony  of 
inauguratio  was  as  follows :  After  it  had  been  decreed 
that  something  should  be  set  apart  for  the  service 
of  the  gods,  or  that  a  certain  person  should  be  ap- 
pointed priest,  a  prayer  was  addressed  to  the  gods 
by  the  augurs  or  other  priests,  soliciting  them  to  de- 
clare by  signs  whether  the  decree  of  men  was  agree- 
able to  the  will  of  the  gods.*  If  the  signs  observed 
by  the  inaugurating  priest  were  thought  favourable, 
the  decree  of  men  had  the  sanction  of  the  gods,  and 
the  inauguratio  was  completed.  The  inauguratio 
was,  in  early  times,  always  performed  by  the  au- 
gurs; but  subsequently  we  find  that  the  inauguratio, 
especially  that  of  the  rex  sacrificulus  and  of  the 
flamines,  was  sometimes  performed  by  the  college 
of  pontine  in  the  comitia  calata.*  But  all  other 
priests,  as  well  as  new  members  of  the  college  of 
augurs,  continued  to  be  inaugurated  by  the  augurs, 
or  sometimes  by  the  augurs  in  combination  with 
some  of  the  pontiffs ;'  the  chief  pontiff  had  the  right 
to  enforce  the  inauguratio,  if  it  was  refused  by  the 
augurs,  and  if  he  considered  that  there  was  not  suf- 
ficient ground  for  refusing  it.  Sometimes  one  au- 
gur alone  performed  the  rite  of  inauguratio,  as  in 
the  case  of  Numa  PompUius ;'  and  it  would  seem 
that  in  some  cases  a  newly-appointed  priest  might 
himself  not  only  fix  upon  the  day,  but  also  upon  the 
particular  augur  by  whom  he  desired  to  be  inaugu- 
rated.* 

During  the  kingly  period  of  Rome,  this  inaugura- 
tion of  persons  was  not  confined  to  actual  priests ; 
but  the  kings,  after  their  election  by  the  populus, 
were  inaugurated  by  the  augurs,  and  thus  became 
the  high-priests  of  their  people.  After  the  civil  and 
military  power  of  the  kings  had  been  conferred  upon 
the  consuls,  and  the  office  of  high-priest  was  given 
to  a  distinct  person,  the  rex  sacrorum,  he  was,  as  sta- 
ted above,  inaugurated  by  the  pontiffs  in  the  comitia 
calata,  in  which  the  chief  pontiff  presided.  But  the 
high  republican  magistrates,  nevertheless,  likewise 
continued  to  be  inaugurated,'  and  for  this  purpose 
they  were  summoned  by  the  augurs  (condictia,  it- 
Hunciatw)  to  appear  on  the  Capitol  on  the  third  day 
after  their  election.1'  This  inauguratio  conferred 
no  priestly  dignity  upon  the  magistrates,  but  was 
merely  a  method  of  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the 


I.  (Gaiua,  a.,  113.— Panltu,  S.  R.,  Hi.,  tit.  4,  a.)  —  S.  (Strif 
ht,  Sntcm  dm  h«t.  K.  R.)— S.  (Lit.,  i.,  44,  SS.  —  Flor.,  i.,  T, 
8.— Plin.,  Ep.,  ii.,  SO ;  x,  98,  M,  7«.  —  Cic.  in  Cut.,  it.,  I .)— 4. 
(Ut.,  i.,  18.)— A.  (Odl.,iT.,S7.)— «.  (LiT.,  xiTii.,  8.  —  M,  xL, 
4*.)— 7-  (Lit.,  i,  18.— Compare  Cic,  Brat.,  1.  —  Maciob  ,  Sat, 
«_«.>— 8.  «Se.,l.c— PJrillpp-ji.,  43.)  —  9.  (Dion.  HaL  ::,» 
80,  *c>— 10.  (Sarr.  ad  Virg.,  JEn.,  iii.,  117.) 
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gods  to  tneir  election,  and  gave  them  the  right  to 
take  auspicia;  and  on  important  emergencies  it  was 
their  duty  to  make  use  of  this  privilege.  At  the 
time  of  Cicero,  however,  this  duty  was  scarcely 
ever  observed.'  As  nothing  of  any  importance  was 
ever  introduced  or  instituted  at  Rome  without  con- 
sulting the  pleasure  of  the  gods  by  augnry,  we  read 
of  the  inaugurate  of  the  tribes,  of  the  comitium,  &e. 

INAURIS,  an  Earring ;  called  in  Greek  b&runr, 
because  it  was  worn  in  the  ear  (oflf),  and  iXko6iov, 
because  it  was  inserted  into  the  lobe  of  the  ear  (Xo- 
<df),  which  was  bored  for  the  purpose.' 

Earrings  were  worn  by  both  sexes  in  Oriental 
countries,*  especially  by  the  Lydians,*  the  Per- 
sians,* the  Babylonians,'  and  also  by  the  Libyans' 
and  the  Carthaginians*  Among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  they  were  worn  only  by  females. 

This  ornament  consisted  of  the  ring  (/tpj'/toc*)  and 
of  the  drops  {stalagmia1*).  The  ring  was  generally 
of  gold,  although  the  common  people  also  wore 
earrings  of  bronze.  See  Nos.  1, 4,  from  the  Egyp- 
tian collection  in  the  British  Museum.    Instead  of 


a  ring,  a  hook  was  often  used,  as  shown  in  Nos.  6, 
8.  The  women  of  Italy  still  continue  the  same 
practice,  passing  the  hook  through  the  lobe  of  the 
ear  without  any  other  fastening.  The  drops  were 
sometimes  of  gold,  very  finely  wrought  (see  Nos. 
2,  7,  8),  and  sometimes  of  pearls11  and  precious 
stones  (Nos.  3,  5,  6).  The  pearls  were  valued  for 
being  exactly  spherical,"  as  well  as  for  their  great 
size  and  delicate  whiteness ;  but  those  of  an  elon- 
gated form,  called  elenchi,  were  also  much  esteemed, 
being  adapted  to  terminate  the  drop,  and  being  some- 
times placed  two  or  three  together  for  this  purpose." 
In  the  Iliad,"  Juno,  adorning  herself  in  the  most  cap- 
tivating manner,  puts  on  earrings  made  with  three 
drops  resembling  mulberries."  Pliny  observes" 
that  greater  expense  was  lavished  on  no  part  of  the 
dress  than  on  the  earring.  According  to  Seneca," 
the  earring  No.  3,  in  the  preceding  woodcut,  in 
which  a  couple  of  pearls  are  strung  both  above  and 
below  the  precious  stone,  was  worth  a  patrimony." 
All  the  earrings  above  engraved  belong  to  the 
Hamilton  collection  in  the  British  Museum. 


I.  (Cic.,  Da  Dirin.,  ii.,  M.)— %  (Bon,  II., xir.,  183.— Hjmn., 
li.,  n  Yen.,  ».— Plin.,  B.  N.,  lii.,  1.)— 3.  (Pirn.,  H.  N.,  zi.,  SO.) 
—4.  (Xon.,  Anab.,  iil.,  1,  *  SI.)—  3.  (Diod.  Sic.T., «.)—«. 
(Ju»,  u,  104.)— 7.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  th.,  I.)  — 8.  (Plant.,  Ponn., 
V.,  iL,  31.)— «.  (Diod.  Sic.  1.  c.)  — 10.  (Faatna,  a.  t.— Plants 
Men.,  III.,  in.,  18.)—  II.  (Plin.,  11.  oc.— Sen.,  Da  Ban.,  Tii.,  ».— 
Orid,  Mat.,  x.,  S85.— Claod.,  Da  VI.  Com.  Honor.,  596.— San., 
IlippoL,  II.,  !.,  S».) — 1*.  (Hot.,  Epod.,  riii.,  13.) — 13.  (Plin.,H. 
K„fx.,M—  Jar.,Ti.,S«4.>-14.  (xiT.,  18*,  18J.)— IS.  (SeaEaa- 
utk>,  ad  lot)— 1*.  (XL,  S0.)-17.  (L  ej— 18.  (Sea  alao  Da  Vita 
■earn,  17.) 


In  opulent  families,  the  care  of  the  earrings  was 
th*  business  of  a  female  slave,  who  was  called 
Auricula  Onuurix.1  The  Venus  de'  Medici,  and 
other  female  statues,  have  the  ears  pierced,  and 
probably  once  had  earrings  in  them.  The  statue 
of  Achilles  at  Sigeum,  representing  him  in  female 
attire,  likewise  had  this  ornament.' 

JNGENSUS.    (Vid.  CaPOT.) 

INCESTUM.  .  If  a  man  married  a  woman  whom 
it  was  forbidden  for  him  to  marry  by  positive  moral- 
ity, he  was  said  to  commit  incestum.'  Such  a  mar- 
riage was,  in  fact,  no  marriage,  for  the  necessary 
connubium  between  the  parties  was  wanting. 

There  was  no  connubium'  between  persons  rela- 
ted by  blood  in  the  direct  line,  as  parents  and  chil- 
dren. If  such  persons  contracted  a  marriage,  it 
was  nefaris  et  incests  nuptiaj.  There  was  no 
connubium  between  persons  who  stood  in  the  rela- 
tion of  parent  and  child  by  adoption,  not  even  after 
the  adopted  child  was  emancipated.  There  were 
also  restrictions  as  to  connubium  between  collater- 
al kinsfolk  («x  Irannerto  grain,  cognaiioms) :  there 
was  no  connubium  between  brothers  and  sisters, 
either  of  the  whole  or  of  the  half  blood ;  nor  be- 
tween children  of  the  blood  and  children  by  adop- 
tion, so  long  as  the  adoption  continued,  or  so  long 
as  the  children  of  the  blood  remained  in  the  power 
of  their  father.  There  was  conaubium  between  an 
uncle  and  his  brother's  daughter,  after  the  Emperor 
Claudius  had  set  the  example  by  marrying  Agrip- 
pina;  but  there  was  none  between  an  uncle  and  a 
sister's  daughter.  There  was  no  connubium  be- 
tween a  man  and  his  amita  or  matertera  (vid.  Coe- 
nati)  ;  nor  between  a  man  and  his  socrus,  nurus, 
privigna,  or  noverca.  In  all  such  cases,  when  there 
was  no  connubium,  the  children  had  a  mother,  but 
no  legal  father. 

Incest  between  persons  in  the  direct  line  was 
punishable  in  both  parties ;  in  other  cases  only  in 
the  man.  The  punishment  was  relegatio,  as  in  the 
case  of  adultery.  Concubinage  between  near  kins- 
folk was  put  on  the  same  footing  as  marriage.*  In 
the  case  of  adulterium  and  stuprum  between  per- 
sons who  had  no  connubium,  there  was  a  double 
offence :  the  man  was  punished  with  deportatio, 
and  the  woman  was  subject  to  the  penalties  of  the 
lex  Julia.*  Among  slaves  there  was  no  incestum, 
but  after  they  became  free  their  marriages  were 
regulated  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  connu- 
bium among  free  persons.  It  was  incestum  to  have 
knowledge  of  a  vestal  virgin,  and  both  parties  were 
punished  with  death. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  legislation 
as  to  incestum  :  the  rules  relating  to  it  were  found- 
ed on  usage  (mori&u*).  That  which  was  stuprum 
was  considered  incestum  when  the  connexion  was 
between  parties  who  had  no  connubium.  Inces- 
tum, therefore,  was  stuprum,  aggravated  by  the 
circumstance  of  real  or  legal  consanguinity,  and,  in 
some  cases,  affinity.  It  was  not  the  form  of  mar- 
riage between  such  persons  that  constituted  the  in- 
cestum ;  for  the  nuptia;  were  incestae,  and  therefore 
no  marriage,  and  the  incestuous  act  was  the  sexual 
connexion  of  the  parties.  Sometimes  incestnm  is 
said  to  be  contra  fas,  that  is,  an  act  in  violation  of 
religion. 

INCITE'GA,  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  dyroAjmj 
or  byyvOqiai,  a  term  used  to  denote  a  piece  of  domestic 
furniture,  variously  formed  according  to  thejjartio 
ular  occasion  intended ;  made  of  silver,  bronze, 
clay,  stone,  or  wood,  according  to  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  possessor ;  sometimes  adorned  with  fig- 
ares  ;  and  employed  to  hold  amphora:,  bottles,  ala 


1.  (Grutar,  Inacrip.)— S.  (Sarr.  in  Vhg.,  jEn.,  i.,S0.— Tartnll.. 
Da  Pall.,  4.)-S.  (Dig.  S3,  tic  t,  a.  3».)— 4.  (Dig.  IS,  tit  X  a. 
S8.)-S.  (Dig.  48,  tit.  18,  a.  J.) 
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ejaslra.  or  any  other  vessels  which  were  round  or 
pointed  at  the  bottom,  and  therefore  required  a  sep- 
arate contrivance  to  keep  them  erect.1  Some  of 
those  used  at  Alexandres  were  triangular.'  We 
often  see  them  represented  in  ancient  Egyptian 
paintings.  The  annexed  woodcut  shows  three  uy- 
yoMjuai,  which  are  preserved  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. Those  on  the  right  and  left  hand  are  of 
wood,  the  one  having  four  feet,  the  other  six ;  they 
were  found  in  Egyptian  tombs.  The  third  is  a 
hrnad  earthenware  ring,  which  is  used  to  support  a 
Grecian  amphora. 


INCORPORATES  RES.     (Vid.  Dominium.) 
INCUNA'BULA  or  CUNA'BULA  (mrd^nw), 
swaddling-clothes. 

The  first  thing  done  after  the  birth  of  a  child  was 
to  wash  it;  the  second,  to  wrap  it  in  swaddling- 
clothes  ;  and  the  rank  of  the  child  was  indicated  by 
the  splendour  and  costliness  of  this,  its  first  attire. 
.sometimes  a  fine  white  shawl,  tied  with  a  gold 
band,  was  used  for  the  purpose  ;*  at  other  times  a 
small  purple  scarf,  fastened  with  a  brooch*  (x^apv- 
<W*).  The  poor  used  broad  fillets  of  common 
cloth  (panni1).    The  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from 


a  beautiful  bas-relief  at  Rome,  which  is  supposed  to 
refer  to  the  birth  of  Telephus,  shows  the  appear- 
ance of  a  child  so  clothed,  and  renders,  in  some 
degree,  more  intelligible  the  fable  of  the  deception 
practised  by  Rhea  upon  Saturn,  in  saving  the  life 
of  Jupiter,  by  presenting  a  stone  enveloped  in 
swaddling-clothes,  to  be  devoured  by  Saturn  in- 
stead of  his  new-born  child.'  It  was  one  of  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  Lacedemonian  education  to  dis- 
pense with  the  use  of  incunabula,  and  to  allow 
children  to  enjoy  the  free  use  of  their  limbs.* 

INCUS  (uk/iov),  an  Anvil.    The  representations 
of  Vulcan  and  the  Cyclopes  on  various  works  of 


1.  (Feetoa,  a.  t.  Incitega.— Batter,  Aneodot.  Or.,  844— WU- 
kiaaon,  Man.  ud  Coeloma,  ii.,  p.  158,  100,  lit,  117.)— 3.  (Ath- 
en.,  t.,  4S.)— ».  (Horn.,  Hymn,  in  ApoU.,  Ml,  1st.)— 4.  (Pind., 
Pyth.,  iT.,  114.) — 5.  (Longue,  i..  1,  p.  14,  88,  ad.  Boden.)— «. 
(Lotus,  ii.,  7,  IS.— Euk.,  xvi.,  4,  Volg.— Compare  Horn.,  Hymn. 
hiMerc.,151,  308.— ApnUod.,iii.,  10,  8.— .Slian,  V.  H.,  Um7.— 
Enrip.,  Ion,  38.— Dion.  Chrye.,  vi.,  803,  ed.  Jkeieke.— Plant., 
Amphit.,  t.,  I,  48.— True,  t.,  13.)— 7.  (Hea.,  Thee*;.,  485.)— 8. 
'"lul.,  Lyeunr..  p.  90,  td  Stcph.j 
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art,  show  that  the  ancient  anvil  was  formed  lik« 
that  of  modern  times.  When  the  artist  wanted  to 
make  use  of  it,  he  placed  it  on  a  large  block  or 
wood  (&*pA8cTov ;'  pontit  incudthui*) ;  and  when  he 
made  the  link  of  a  chain,  or  any  other  object  which 
was  round  or  hollow,  he  beat  it  upon  a  point  pro- 
jecting from  one  side  of  the  anvil  The  annexed 
woodcut,  representing  Vulcan  forging  a  thunderbolt 


for  Jupiter,  illustrates  these  circumstances ;  it  is  t» 
ken  from  a  gem  in  the  Royal  Cabinet  at  Paris.  It 
appears  that  in  the  "brazen  age,"  not  only  the 
things  made  upon  the  anvil,  but  the  anvil  itself, 
with  the  hammer  and  the  tongs,  were  made  ol 
bronze.'  {Vid.  Malleus.)  At  this  early  period 
anvils  were  used  as  an  instrument  of  torture,  being 
suspended  from  the  feet  of  the  victim.* 

•INLVICUM  {'Iviucav).  "  Dioscoridps  applies  the 
term  'Iviixdv  to  two  distinct  substances ;  the  one  is 
the  vegetable  pigment  still  called  Indigo,  which  i» 
prepared  from  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  the  Indigv 
plant.  Several  species  are  now  cultivated  for  ma 
king  indigo,  but  the  one  from  which  the  ancients 
may  be  supposed  to  have  procured  their  indigo  is 
the  Indigofera  tinctoria.  The  other  kind  of  indigo 
was,  most  probably,  the  mineral  substance  called 
Indian  Red,  and  which  is  a  variety  of  the  red  oxyda 
of  iron."* 

INDU'SIUM.    {Vid.  Tunica.) 

I'NDUTUS.    (Vid.  Amictcs,  Tunica.) 

INFAWIS.    {Vid.  Infamu.) 

INFA'MIA.  The  provisions  as  to  infamia,  as 
they  appear  in  the  legislation  of  Justinian,  are  con- 
tained in  Dig.  3,  tit.  2,  De  his  qui  notantur  infamia, 
and  in.  Cod.  2,  tit.  12,  Ex  auitit  count  infamia  ir- 
Togatur.  The  Digest  contains*  the  cases  of  infamia 
as  enumerated  in  the  praetor's  edict.  There  are 
also  various  provisions  on  the  subject  in  the  lex 
Julia  Municipalis  (B.C.  45),  commonly  called  the 
Table  of  Heraclea. 

Infamia  was  a  consequence  of  condemnation  in 
any  judicium  publicum,  of  ignominious  {ignominia 
causa)  expulsion  from  the  army,'  of  a  woman  being 
detected  in  adultery,  though  she  might  not  have 
been  condemned  in  a  judicium  publicum,  tec. ;  of 
condemnation  for  furtum,  rapina,  injuria;,  and  dolus 
malus,  provided  the  offender  was  condemned  in  his 
own  name,  or  provided  in  his  own  name  he  paid  a 
sum  of  money  by  way  of  compensation ;  of  con- 
demnation in  an  action  pro  socio,  tutels,  mandatum, 
depositum,  or  fiducia,'  provided  the  offender  was 
condemned  in  his  own  name,  and  not  in  a  judicium 
oontrarium,  and  provided  the  person  condemned 
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had  not  acted  with  good  faith.  Iniamia  was  also  a 
consequence  of  insolvency,  when  a  man's  bona 
were  posaessa,  proscripta,  vendita ;'  of  a  widow 
marrying  within  the  time  appointed  for  mourning ; 
bat  the  iniamia  attached  to  the  second  husband  if 
be  was  a  paterfamilias,  and  if  he  was  not,  then  to 
his  father,  and  to  the  father  of  the  widow  if  she 
was  in  bis  power :  the  edict  does  not  speak  of  the 
infamia  of  the  widow,  but  it  was  subsequently  ex- 
tended to  her.  Infamia  was  a  consequence  of  a 
man  being  at  the  same  time  in  the  relation  of  a 
double  marriage  or  double  sponsalia;  the  infamia 
attached  to  the  man  if  he  was  a  paterfamilias,  and 
if  be  was  not,  to  his  father :  the  edict  here  also 
speaks  only  of  the  man.  but  the  infamia  was  subse- 
quently extended  to  the  woman.  Iniamia  was  a 
consequence  of  prostitution  in  the  case  of  a  woman, 
of  similar  conduct  in  a  man  {qui  miliekria  patent 
eat) ;  of  lenocinium,  or  gaining  a  living  by  aiding  in 
prostitution  ;*  of  appearing  on  a  public  stage  as  an 
actor ;  of  engaging  for  money  to  appear  in  the  fights 
of  the  wild  beasts,  even  if  a  man  did  not  appear; 
and  of  appearing  there,  though  not  for  money. 

It  results  from  this  enumeration  that  infamia  was 
only  the  consequence  of  an  act  committed  by  the 
person  who  became  infamis,  and  was  not  the  con- 
sequence of  any  punishment  for  such  act.  In  some 
cases  it  only  followed  upon  condemnation ;  in  oth- 
ers it  was  a  direct  consequence  of  an  act,  as  soon 
as  such  act  was  notorious. 

It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  the  praetor 
established  the  infamia  as  a  rule  of  law,  which, 
however,  was  not  the  case.  The  pnetor  made  cer- 
tain rules  as  to  postulatio,'  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining the  purity  of  his  court  With  respect  to  the 
postulatio,  he  distributed  persons  into  three  class- 
es. The  second  class  comprehended,  among  oth- 
ers, certain  persons  who  were  turvitudine  notahilet, 
who  might  postulate  for  themselves,  but  not  for 
others.  The  third  class  contained,  among  others, 
all  those  "qui  eOcte  pratmit  *t  mftmee  notantur" 
and  were  not  already  enumerated  in  the  second 
class.  Accordingly,  it  was  necessary  for  the  pne- 
tor to  enumerate  ail  the  infames  who  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  second  class,  and  this  he  did  in  the 
edict  as  quoted.*  Consistently  with  this,  infamia 
was  already  an  established  legal  condition;  and  the 
praetor,  in  his  edicts  on  postulation,  did  not  make  a 
class  of  persons  called  infames,  but  he  enumerated 
as  persons  to  be  excluded  from  certain  rights  of  pos- 
tulation those  who  were  infames.  Consequently, 
the  legal  notion  of  infamia  was  fixed  before  these 
edicts. 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  infamia  from  the 
nota  censoria.  The  infamia  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  created  by  written  law,  but  to  have  been  an 
old  Roman  institution.  In  many  cases,  though  not 
in  all,  it  was  a  consequence  of  a  judicial  decision. 
The  power  of  the  censors  was  in  its  effects  anal- 
ogous to  the  infamia,  but  different  from  it  in  many 
respects.  The  censors  could  at  their  pleasure  re- 
move a  man  from  the  senate  or  the  equites,  remove 
him  into  a  lower  tribe,  or  remove  him  out  of  all  the 
tribes,  and  so  deprive  him  of  his  suffragium,  by  re- 
ducing him  to  the  condition  of  an  aerarius.'  They 
could  also  affix  a  mark  of  ignominy  or  censure  op- 
posite to  a  man's  name  in  the  list  of  citizens,  note 
censoria  or  subsoriptio  ;•  and  in  doing  this,  they 
were  not  bound  to  make  any  special  inquiry,  but 
might  follow  general  opinion.  This  arbitrary  mode 
of  proceeding  was,  however,  parity  remedied  by  the 
fact  that  such  a  censorian  nota  might  be  opposed  by 
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a  colleague,  or  removed  by  the  following  i 
or  by  a  judicial  decision,  or  by  a  lex.  Accordingly 
the  censorian  nota  was  not  perpetual,  and  therein 
it  differed  essentially  from  infamia,  which  was  per- 
petual. 

The  consequences  of  infamia  were  the  loss  ol 
certain  political  rights,  but  not  all.  It  was  not  a 
capitis  deminutio,  but  it  resembled  it.  The  infamis 
became  an  aerarius,  and  lost  the  suffragium  and 
honores ;  that  is,  he  lost  the  capacity  for  certain 
so-called  public  rights,  but  not  the  capacity  for  pri- 
vate rights.  Under  the  Empire,  the  infamia  lost 
its  effect  as  to  public  rights,  for  such  rights  became 
unimportant. 

It  might  be  doubted  whether  the  loss  of  the  suf- 
fragium was  a  consequence  of  infamia,  but  the  af- 
firmative side  is  maintained  by  Savigny  with  such 
reasons  as  may  be  pronounced  completely  conclu- 
sive. It  appears  from  Livy1  and  Valerius  Maxi- 
mo*' that  the  actores  atellanarum  were  not  either 
removed  from  their  tribe  (nee  Iribu  moventur),  nor 
incapable  of  serving  in  the  army :  in  other  words, 
such  actors  did  not  become  infames,  like  other  act- 
ors. The  phrase  "  tribu  mover?'  is  ambiguous,  and 
may  mean  cither  to  remove  from  one  tribe  to  a 
lower,  or  to  move  from  all  the  tribes,  and  so  make 
a  man  an  aerarius.  Now  the  mere  removing  from 
one  tribe  to  another  must  have  been  an  act  of  the 
censors  only,  for  it  was  necessary  to  fix  the  tribe 
into  which  the  removal  was  made :  but  this  could 
not  be  the  case  in  a  matter  of  infamia,  which  was 
the  effect  of  a  general  rule,  and  a  general  rule  could 
only  operate  in  a  general  way ;  that  is,  "  tribu  mo- 
vert,"  as  a  consequence  of  infamia,  must  have  been 
a  removal  from  all  the  tribes,  and  a  degradation  to 
the  state  of  an  aerarius.' 

The  lex  Julia  Municipals  does  not  contain  the 
word  infamia,  but  it  mentions  nearly  the  same  cri- 
ses as  those  which  the  edict  mentions  as  cases  <>i 
infamia.  The  lex  excludes  persons  who  fall  with- 
in its  terms  from  being  senatores,  decuriones,  con- 
script! of  their  city,  from  giving  their  vote  in  the 
senate  of  their  city,  and  from  magistracies  which 
gave  a  man  access  to  the  senate :  but  it'  says  no- 
thing of  the  right  of  vote  being  taken  away.  Sa- 
vigny observes  that  there  would  be  no  inconsisten- 
cy in  supposing  that  the  lex  refused  only  the  hono- 
res in  the  municipal  towns,  while  it  still  allowed 
infames  to  retain  the  suffragium  in  such  towns, 
though  the  practice  was  different  in  Rome,  if  we 
consider  that  the  suffragium  in  the  Roman  comitia 
was  a  high  privilege,  while  in  the  municipal  towns 
it  was  comparatively  unimportant. 

Cicero4  speaks  of  the  judicia  fiduciae,  tutelae, 
and  societatis  as  "turnout  exitttmatiomt  et  pent 
capitis."  In  another  oration*  he  speaks  of  the  pos- 
sessio  bonorum  as  a  capitis  causa,  and,  in  fact,  as 
identical  with  infamia.  This  capitis  minutio,  how- 
ever, as  already  observed,  affected  only  the  public 
rights  of  a  citizen  ;  whereas  the  capitis  deminutio 
of  the  imperial  period,  and  the  expression  capitalis 
causa,  apply  to  the  complete  loss  of  citizenship. 
This  change  manifestly  arose  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  public  rights  of  the  citizens  under  the 
Empire  having  become  altogether  unimportant,  and 
thus  the  phrase  capitis  deminutio,  under  the  Empire, 
applies  solely  to  the  individual's  capacity  for  private 
rights. 

In  his  private  rights  the  infamis  was  under  some 
incapacities.  He  could  only  postulate  before  the 
praetor  on  his  own  behalf,  and  on  behalf  of  certain 
persons  who  were  very  nearly  related  to  him,  but 
not  generally  on  behalf  of  all  persons.  Consequent 
ly,  he  could  not  generally  be  a  cognitor  or  a  procn 
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Htor.  Nor  could  a  cause  of  action  be  assigned  to 
him,  for  by  the  old  law  he  must  sue  as  tbo  cognitor 
or  procurator  of  the  assignor ;'  but  this  incapacity 
became  unimportant  when  the  cessio  was  effected 
by  the  utiles  actiones  without  the  intervention  of 
a  cognitor  or  procurator.  The  infamia  could  not 
sustain  a  popularis  actio,  for  in  such  case  he  must 
be  considered  as  a  procurator  of  the  state.  The 
infamia  was  also  limited  as  to  his  capacity  for  mar- 
riage, an  incapacity  which  originated  in  tie  lex  Ju- 
lia.* This  lex  prohibited  senators,  and  the  children 
of  senators,  from  contracting  marriage  with  liber- 
tiui  and  libertinte,  and  also  with  other  disreputable 
persons  enumerated  in  the  lex :  it  also  forbade  all 
freemen  from  marrying  with  certain  disreputable 
women.  The  jurists  made  the  following  change  : 
they  made  the  two  classes  of  disreputable  persons 
the  same,  which  were  not  the  same  before,  and 
they  extended  the  prohibition,  both  for  senators  and 
others,  to  all  those  whom  the  edict  enumerated  as 
infames.  The  provisions  of  the  lex  Julia  did  not 
render  the  marriage  null,  but  it  deprived  the  parties 
to  such  marriage  of  the  privileges  conferred  by  the 
lex ;  that  is,  such  a  marriage  did  not  release  them 
from  the  penalties  of  celibacy.  A  senatus  consult- 
um,  under  M.  Aurelius,  however,  made  such  mar- 
riage null  in  certain  cases.' 

INFAMIA  (GREEK)  (an/iia).  A  citizen  of  Ath- 
ens had  the  power  to  exercise  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  citizen  as  long  as  he  was  not  suf- 
fering under  any  kind  of  atimia,  a  word  which  in 
meaning  nearly  answers  to  our  outlawry,  in  as  far 
as  a  person  forfeited  by  it  the  protection  of  the  laws 
of  his  country,  and  mostly  all  the  rights  of  a  citizen 
also.  The  atimia  occurs  in  Attica  as  early  as  the 
legislation  of  Solon,  without  the  term  itself  being  in 
any  way  defined  in  the  laws,*  which  shows  that  the 
idea  connected  with  it  must,  even  at  that  time,  have 
been  familiar  to  the  Athenians,  and  this  idea  was 
prcbably  that  of  a  complete  civil  death  ;  that  is,  an 
individual  labouring  under  atimia,  together  with  all 
that  belonged  to  him  (his  children  as  well  as  bis 
property),  had,  in  the  eyes  of  the  state  and  the  laws, 
no  existence  at  all.  This  atimia,  undoubtedly  the 
only  one  in  early  times,  may  be  termed  a  total  one, 
and  in  cases  where  it  was  inflicted  as  a  punishment 
for  any  particular  crime,  was  generally  also  perpet- 
ual and  hereditary ;  hence  Demosthenes,  in  speak- 
ing of  a  person  suffering  under  it,  often  uses  the  ex- 
pression icaBdiraf  uri/iof,  or  dvrX&s  druuirat.*  A  de- 
tailed enumeration  of  the  rights  of  which  an  atimos 
was  deprived  is  given  by  iEschines.'  He  was  not 
allowed  to  bold  any  civil  or  priestly  office  whatever, 
either  in  the  city  of  Athens  itself,  or  in  any  town 
within  the  dominion  of  Athens  ;  he  could  not  be 
employed  as  herald  or  ambassador ;  he  could  not 
give  his  opinion,  or  speak  either  in  the  public  as- 
sembly or  in  the  senate  ;  he  was  not  even  allowed 
to  appear  within  the  extent  of  the  agora ;  he  was 
excluded  from  visiting  the  public  sanctuaries,  as 
well  as  from  taking  part  in  any  public  sacrifice ;  he 
could  neither  bring  an  action  against  a  person  from 
whom  he  had  sustained  an  injury,  nor  appear  as  a 
witness  in  any  of  the  courts  of  justice ;  nor  could, 
on  the  other  hand,  any  one  bring  an  action  against 
him.'  The  right  which,  in  point  of  fact,  included 
most  of  those  which  we  have  here  enumerated,  was 
that  of  taking  part  in  the  popular  assembly  {ityav 
and  yptytiv).  Hence  this  one  right  is  most  fre- 
quent!; the  only  one  which  is  mentioned  as  being 


forfeited  by  atimia.1  The  service  in  toe  Athene 
armies  was  not  only  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  daty 
which  a  citizen  had  to  perform  towards  the  state, 
but  as  a  right  and  a  privilege ;  of  which,  therefore, 
the  atimos  was  likewise  deprived.*  When  we  heat 
that  an  atimos  had  no  right  to  claim  the  protection 
of  the  laws  if  he  was  suffering  injuries  from  others 
we  must  not  imagine  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
law  to  expose  the  atimos  to  the  insults  or  Hi-treat- 
ment of  his  former  fellow-citizens,  or  to  encourage 
the  people  to  maltreat  him  with  impunity,  as  might 
be  inferred  from  the  expression  ol  drutot  twv  tSiio* 
ror  ;*  but  all  that  the  law  meant  to  do  was  that,  if 
any  such  thing  happened,  the  atimos  bad  no  right 
to  claim  the  protection  of  the  laws.  We  have  above 
referred  to  two  laws  mentioned  by  Demosthenes,  in 
which  the  children  and  the  property  of  an  atimos 
were  included  in  the  atimia.  As  regards  the  chil- 
dren or  heirs,  the  infamy  came  to  them  as  an  inher- 
itance which  they  could  not  avoid.  ( Vid.  Hun,  p. 
497.)  But  when  we  read  of  the  property  of  a  man 
being  included  in  the  atimia,  it  can  only  mean  thai 
it  shared  the  lawless  character  of  its  owner,  that  i«, 
it  did  not  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  could 
not  be  mortgaged.  The  property  of  an  atimos  foi 
a  positive  crime,  such  as  those  mentioned  below, 
was  probably  never  confiscated,  bat  only  in  the  case 
of  a  public  debtor,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter  ;  and 
when  Andocides*  uses  the  expression  artftoc  fata 
ra  aufuiTa,  to  ii  xpi)PaTa  e^Xovt  the;  contrary  which 
be  had  in  view  can  only  have  been  the  case  of  a 
public  debtor.  On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  have: 
been  foreign  to  Athenian  notions  of  justice  to  con- 
fiscate the  property  of  a  person  who  had  incurred 
personal  atimia  by  some  illegal  act.* 

The  crimes  for  whioh  total  and  perpetual  atimia 
was  inflicted  on  a  person  were  as  follow :  Tbo  giv- 
ing and  accepting  of  bribes,  the  embezzlement  ot 
public  money,  manifest  proofs  of  cowardice  in  tin 
defence  of  his  country,  false  witness,  false  accusa- 
tion, and  bad  conduct  towards  parents :'  moreover, 
if  a  person,  either  by  deed  or  by  word,  injured  or 
insulted  a  magistrate  while  he  was  performing  the 
duties  of  his  office ;'  if,  as  a  judge,  he  had  been 
guilty  of  partiality ;'  if  be  squandered  away  his  pa- 
ternal inheritance,  or  was  guilty  of  prostitution.* 
We  have  above  called  this  atimia  perpetual ;  foi  if 
a  person  had  once  incurred  it,  he  could  scarcely 
ever  hope  to  be  lawfully  released  from  it.  A  law, 
mentioned  by  Demosthenes,1*  ordained  that  the  re- 
leasing of  any  kind  of  atimoi  should  never  be  pro- 
posed in  the  public  assembly,  unless  an  assembly 
consisting  of  at  least  6000  citizens  had  previously, 
in  secret  deliberation,  agreed  that  such  might  be 
done.  And  even  then  the  matter  could  only  be 
discussed  in  so  far  as  the  senate  and  people  thought 
proper.  It  was  only  in  times  when  the  Republic 
was  threatened  by  great  danger  that  an  atimos 
might  hope  to  recover  his  lost  rights,  and  in  such 
circumstances  the  atimoi  were  sometimes  restored 
en  matte  to  their  former  rights." 

A  second  kind  of  atimia,  which,  though  in  its  ex 
tent  a  total  one,  lasted  only  until  the  person  subject 
to  it  fulfilled  those  duties  for  the  neglect  of  which 
it  had  been  inflicted,  was  not  so  much  a  punishment 
for  any  particular  crime  as  a  means  of  compelling  a 
man  to  submit  to  the  laws.  This  was  the  atimia  of 
public  debtors.  Any  citizen  of  Athens  who  owed 
money  to  the  public  treasury,  whether  his  debt 
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i  11.— Andocid.,  1.  c.) 
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mose  from  a  line  to  whieli  he  bad  been  condemned, 
or  from  a  part  be  had  taken  in  any  branch  of  the 
administration,  or  from  his  having  pledged  himself 
to  the  state  for  another  person,  was  in  a  state  of 
total  atimia  if  he  refused  to  pay  or  could  not  pay 
the  sum  which  was  due.  His  children  during  his 
lifetime  were  not  included  in  his  atimia ;  they  re- 
mained hriTtftou1  If  he  perseTered  in  his  refusal  to 
pay  beyond  the  time  of  the  ninth  prytany,  his  debt 
was  doubled,  and  his  property  was  taken  and  sold.' 
If  the  sum  obtained  by  the  sale  was  sufficient  to 
pay  the  debt,  the  atimia  appears  to  have  ceased ; 
but  if  not,  the  atimia  not  only  continued  to  the  death 
of  the  public  debtor,  but  was  inherited  by  his  heirs, 
and  lasted  until  the  debt  was  paid  off.'  (Compare 
Heats,  p.  486.)  This  atimia  for  public  debt  was 
sometimes  accompanied  by  imprisonment,  as  in  the 
case  of  Alcibiades  and  Cimon ;  but  whether,  in  such 
a  case,  on  the  death  of  the  prisoner,  his  children 
were  likewise  imprisoned,  is  uncertain.  If  a  per- 
son living  in  atimia  for  public  debt  petitioned  to  be 
released  from  bis  debt  or  his  atimia,  he  became 
subject  to  hieiftc ;  and  if  another  person  made  the 
attempt  for  him,  he  thereby  forfeited  his  own  prop- 
erty :  if  the  proedros  even  ventured  to  put  the  ques- 
tion to  the  vote,  he  himself  became  atimos.  The 
only,  but  almost  impracticable,  mode  of  obtaining  re- 
•  lease  was  that  mentioned  above  in  connexion  with 
the  total  and  perpetual  atimia. 

A  third  and  only  partial  kind  of  atimia  deprived 
the  person  on  whom  it  was  inflicted  only  of  a  por- 
tion of  his  rights  as  a  eitizen.*  It  was  called  the 
krtfia  Kara  irpdarafiv,  because  it  was  specified  in 
every  single  case  which  particular  right  was  for- 
feited by  the  atimos.  The  following  cases  are  ex- 
pressly mentioned:  If  a  man  came  forward  as  a 
public  aceuser,  and  afterward  either  dropped  the 
charge  or  did  not  obtain  a  fifth  of  the  votes  in  fa- 
vour of  his  accusation,  he  was  not  only  liable  to  a 
fine  of  1000  drachmas,  but  was  subjected  to  an  atim- 
ia which  deprived  him  of  the  right,  in  future,  to 
appear  as  accuser  in  a  ease  of  the  same  nature  as 
that  in  which  he  had  been  defeated  or  which  he  had 
given  up.*  If  his  accusation  had  been  a  ypatf)  oat- 
itiac,  he  also  lost  the  right  of  visiting  particular 
temples.'  Some  cases  are  also  mentioned  in  which 
an  accuser,  though  he  did  not  obtain  a  fifth  of  the 
votes,  was  not  subjected  to  any  punishment  what- 
ever. Such  was  the  case  in  a  charge  brought  be- 
fore the  first  archon  respecting  the  ill-treatment  of 
parents,  orphans,  or  heiresses.'  In  other  cases  the 
accuser  was  merely  subject  to  the  fine  of  1000 
drachms;,  without  incurring  any  degree  of  atimia.* 
Bat  the  law  does  not  appear  to  have  been  strictly 
observed.*  Andocides  mentions  some  other  kinds 
•f  partial  atimia,  but  they  seem  to  have  had  only  a 
temporary  application  at  the  end  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war ;  and  the  passage1*  is  so  obscure  or  cor- 
rupt, that  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  it  with  any 
eertamty."  Partial  atimia,  when  once  inflicted, 
lasted  during  the  whole  of  a  man's  life. 

The  children  of  a  man  who  bad  been  put  to  death 
by  the  law  were  also  atimoi"  (compare  Hebis,  p. 
497) ;  but  the  nature  or  duration  of  this  atimia  is 
aaknown. 

If  a  person,  under  whatever  kind  of  atimia  he  was 
hbfturing,  continued  to  exercise  any  of  the  rights 
which  he  bad  forfeited,  he  might  immediately  be 


I.  (Dooonolb  ,  e.  Theoerin.,  p.  1  MS.)  —  t>  (Andocid.,  L  c  — 
IfeoMOta.,  e.  Nieootrot.,  p.  1253 ;  c  Near.,  p.  19IT.)  —  3.  (De- 
■wMb.,  e.  Androt.,  p.  603.— Compere  BOoUi,  PaM.  Boon,  of 
Athene,  it.,  p.  1*0.1—4.  (Andockt,  Do  Myst.,  p.  17  and  M.)— 5. 
(DmnoKh.,  c  Arietor.,  p.  80S.— Harpocntt., «.  r.  Aupuv  ypo^ij.) 
-•.  (Andocid.,  De  My*.,  p.  17.)— 7.  (Meier,  De  Don.  Damiiat., 
•  1».»— 8.  (Pollux,  OooVn^Tiii.,SS.)—».  (BOckh,  Publ.  Econ. 
,  p.  US,  *c>— 10.  (DeMjot.,  p.  36.)—  ll.(Woch- 


eanth.  Hollos.  AltarUk,  ft,  1,  p.  M7,  *«.)  — 13.  (Demotth, 

Anolsf-  *-  ™) 
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subjected  to  iirayuyij  or  evdti^tt :  and  if  his  tnuom. 
gression  was  proved,  he  might,  without  any  farther 
proceedings,  be  punished  immediately. 

The  offences  which  were  punished  at  Sparta  with 
atimia  are  not  so  well  known ;  and  in  many  cases 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  expressly  mentioned 
by  the  law,  but  to  have  depended  entirely  upon  pub 
lie  opinion,  whether  a  person  was  to  be  considered 
and  treated  as  an  atimos  or  not  In  general,  it  ap- 
pears that  every  one  who  refused  to  live  according 
to  the  national  institutions  lost  the  rights  of  a  full 
citizen  (ipoiot1).  It  was,  however,  a  positive  law, 
that  whoever  did  not  give  or  could  not  give  his  con- 
tribution towards  the  syssitia,  lost  his  rights  as  a 
citizen.*  The  highest  degree  of  infamy  fell  upon 
the  coward  (rpeoae)  who  either  deserted  from  the 
field  of  battle,  or  returned  home  without  the  rest  of 
the  army,  as  Aristodemus  did  after  the  battle  of 
Thermopylae,'  though  in  this  case  the  infamy  itself, 
as  well  as  its  humiliating  consequences,  were  man- 
ifestly the  mere  effect  of  public  opinion,  and  lasted 
until  the  person  labouring  under  it  distinguished 
himself  by  some  signal  exploit,  and  thus  wiped  off 
the  statin  from  his  name  The  Spartans  who  in 
Spbacteria  had  surrendered  to  the  Athenians,  were 
punished  with  a  kind  of  atimia  which  deprived  them 
of  their  claims  to  public  offices  (a  punishment  com- 
mon to  all  kinds  of  atimia),  and  rendered  them  in. 
eapable  of  making  any  lawful  purchase  or  sale. 
Afterward,  however,  they  recovered  their  rights.* 
Unmarried  men  were  also  subject  to  a  certain  de- 
gree of  infamy,  in  as  far  as  they  were  deprived  of 
the  customary  honours  of  old  age,  were  excluded 
from  taking  part  in  the  celebration  of  certain  festi- 
vals, and  occasionally  compelled  to  sing  defamatory 
songs  against  themselves.  No  atimos  was  allowed 
to  marry  the  daughter  of  a  Spartan  citizen,  and  was 
thus  compelled  to  endure  the  ignominies  of  an  old 
bachelor.*  Although  an  atimos  at  Sparta  was  sub- 
ject to  a  great  many  painful  restrictions,  yet  his  con- 
dition cannot  be  called  outlawry ;  it  was  rather  a 
state  of  infamy  properly  so  called.  Even  the  atimia 
of  a  coward  cannot  be  considered  equivalent  to  the 
civil  death  of  an  Athenian  atimos,  for  we  find  him 
still  acting  to  some  extent  as  a  citizen,  though  al- 
ways in  a  manner  which  made  his  infamy  manifest 
to  every  one  who  saw  him. 

(I<elyveld,  De  Infamia  ex  Ture  Atlico,  Amstelod., 
1835.— Wachsmuth,  HdUn  Alterth.,  h\,  1,  p.  248, 
etc.— Meier,  De  Bonis  Damnat.,  p.  101,  &c— Schu- 
mann, De  Comit.  Ath.,  p.  67,  dec.,  transl. — Hermann, 
Potit.  Am.  of  Greece,  y  184  -Meier  und  Scbomann, 
Alt.  Proe.,  p.  663.  On  the  Spartan  atimia  in  par- 
ticular, see  Wachsmuth,  h.,  1,  p.  368,  etc. — Miiller, 
Dor.,  iii.,  10,  4  8.) 

INFANS,  INFA'NTIA  In  the  Roman  law  there 
were  several  distinctions  of  age  which  were  made 
with  reference  to  the  capacity  for  doing  legal  acts  . 
1.  The  first  period  was  from  birth  to  the  end  of  the 
seventh  year,  during  which  time  persons  were  call 
ed  infantes,  or  qui  fori  non  possunt.  8.  The  sen 
ond  period  was  from  the  end  of  seven  years  to  the 
end  of  fourteen  or  twelve  years,  according  as  the 
person  was  a  male  or  a  female,  during  which  per- 
sons were  defined  as  tbo^e  qui  fori  possunt.  The 
persons  included  in  these  first  two  classes  were  im> 
puberes.  3.  The  third  period  was  from  the  end  oi 
the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  to  the  end  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  year,  during  which  period  persons  w«e  ado- 
lescentes,  adulti.  The  persons  included  in  these 
three  classes  were  minores  xxv.  annis  or  annorum, 
and  were  often,  for  brevity's  sake,  called  minores 


1.  (Ion.,  Do  Bop.  Locod.,  x~,  7.— Id.  ib-  iii.,  3.)— *.  (Arin.it- 
Polit.,  U.,  6,  a.  M,  ed.  Gtttlin*.)  —  3.  (Herod.,  tii..  Ml.)—*. 
fThocyd.,  v.,  ft-l-A  (Plul*  A»i«a.,  80.— M Oiler,  Dotguw,  w. 
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•aiy  (wii.  CwEiroi) ;  and  the  persons  inofodeil  in 
the  third  and  fourth  class  were  puberes.  4.  The 
fourth  period  was  from  the  age  of  twenty-five,  du- 
ring which  persons  were  majores. 

The  term  impubes  comprehends  infans,  as  all  in- 
fantes are  impuberes,  bnt  all  impuberes  are  not 
infantes.  Thus  the  impuberes  were  divided  into 
two  classes  s  infantes,  or  those  under  seven  years 
of  age,  and  those  above  seven,  who  are  generally 
understood  by  the  term  impuberes.  Pupillus  is  a 
general  name  for  all  impuberes  not  in  the  power  of 
a  father.1 

The  commencement  of  pubertas  was  the  com- 
mencement of  full  capacity  to  do  legal  acts.  Be- 
fore the  commencement  of  pubertas,  a  person,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  civil  law,  could  do  no  legal  act 
without  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor.  This  rule  was 
made  for  those  impuberes  who  had  property  of  their 
own ;  for  it  could  have  no  application  to  impuberes 
who  were  in  the  power  of  a  father.  Now  the  age 
of  pubertas  was  fixed  as  above  mentioned,  on  the 
supposition  that  persons  were  then  competent  to 
understand  the  nature  of  their  acts,  and  the  age  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  was  only  fixed  because  it  waa 
necessary  to  fix  some  limit  which  might  apply  to  all 
cases ;  but  it  was  obvious  that  in  many  cases  when 
a  person  bordered  on  the  age  of  puberty  (pubertal! 
proximus),  and  bad  not  yet  attained  it,  he  might 
have  sufficient  understanding  to  do  many  legal  acta. 
Accordingly,  a  person  who  was  proximus  pubertati 
was  in  course  of  time  considered  competent  to  do 
certain  legal  acts  without  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor; 
but,  to  secure  him  against  fraud  or  mistake,  he 
could  only  do  such  acts  as  were  for  his  own  ad- 
vantage. This  relaxation  of  the  old  law  was  ben- 
eficial both  to  the  impubes  and  to  others ;  but,  ow- 
ing to  its  being  confined  to  such  narrow  limits  of 
time,  it  was  of  little  practical  use,  and,  accordingly, 
it  was  extended  as  a  positive  rule  to  a  longer  period 
below  the  age  of  puberty,  but  still  with  the  same 
limitation :  the  impubes  could  do  no  act  to  his  prej- 
udice without  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor.  It  was, 
however,  necessary  to  fix  a  limit  here  also,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, it  was  determined  that  such  limited  capa- 
city to  do  legal  acts  should  commence  with  the  ter- 
mination of  infantia,  which,  legally  defined,  is  that 
r\3riod  after  which  a  person,  either  alone  or  with  a 
tutor,  is  capable  of  doing  legal  acts. 

Infans  properly  means  qui  fari  non  potest ;  and 
he  of  whom  could  be  predicated  fari  potest,  was 
not  infans,  and  was  capable  of  doing  certain  legal 
acts.  The  phrase  qui  fari  potest  is  itself  ambigu- 
ous ;  but  the  Romans,  in  a  legal  sense,  did  not  limit 
it  to  the  mere  capacity  of  uttering  words,  which  a 
child  of  two  or. three  years  generally  possesses,  but 
they  understood  by  it  a  certain  degree  of  intellectual 
development ;  and,  accordingly,  the  expression  qui 
fari  potest  expressed  not  only  that  degree  of  intel- 
lectual development  which  is  shown  by  the  use  of  in- 
telligible speech,  but  also  a  capacity  for  legal  acts  in 
which  speech  was  required.  Thus  the  period  of  in- 
fantia was  extended  beyond  that  which  the  strict  ety- 
mological meaning  of  the  word  signifies,  and  its  ter- 
mination was  fixed  by  a  positive  rule  at  the  end  of 
the  seventh  year,  as  appears  by  numerous  passages.* 

The  expressions  proximus  pubertati,  and  proxi- 
mus infantia  or  infanti,'  are  used  by  the  Roman 
jurists  to  signify  respectively  one  who  is  near  attain- 
ing pubertas,  and  one  who  has  just  passed  the  limit 
of  infantia.4    (Vid.  Ihpubm.) 

INFE'RLE.    {Vid.  Font™,  p.  462.) 

INFULA,  a  flock  of  white  and  red  wool,  which 


1.  (Dig.  90,  tit.  16,  •.  239.)— a.  (Dig.  HI,  tit.  7,  a.  1 ;  13,  tit. 
1. a.  14.— Cod.  «,  tit.  SO,  i.  18.— Qointilian,  Inat.  Or.,  i.,  1.— Iai- 
»tui,  Orin.,  ii.,  s.)-s.  (Glint,  iii.,  10».)— 4.  (Sarigny,  System. 
4n  heut.  R.  R.,  to),  iii.) 
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was  slightly  twisted,  drawn  into  the  form  at  s 
wreath  or  fillet,  and  used  by  the  Romans  for  orna- 
ment on  festive  and  solemn  occasions.  In  sacroV 
cing'it  was  tied  with  a  white  band  (vid.  Vmi)  to 
the  head  of  the  "victim,1  and  also  of  the  priest,  more 
especially  in  the  worship  of  Apollo  and  Diana.* 
The  "  torta  infula"  was  worn  also  by  the  vestal 
virgins.*  Its  use  seems  analogous  to  that  of  the 
lock  of  wool  worn  by  the  fiamines  and  saliL  ( Vid. 
Arax).  At  Roman  marriages,  the  bride,  who  car- 
ried wool  upon  a  distaff  is  the  procession  (vid.  Fo- 
nt, p.  465),  fixed  it  as  an  infula  upon  the  door-case 
of  her  future  husband  on  entering  the  house.* 

INGE'NUI,  INGENUITAS.  According  to  Gai- 
us,*  ingenui  are  those  free  men  who  are  born  free. 
Consequently,  freedmen  (libertini)  were  not  ingenui, 
though  the  sons  of  libertini  were  ingenui ;  nor  could 
a  libertinus  by  adoption  become  ingenuus.'  If  a  fe- 
male slave  (ancilla)  was  pregnant,  and  was  manu- 
mitted before  she  gave  birth  to  a  child,  such  child 
was  born  free,  and  therefore  was  ingenuus.  In  oth- 
er cases,  also,  the  law  favoured  the  claim  of  free 
birth,  and,  consequently,  of  ingenuitas. T  If  a  man's 
ingenuitas  was  a  matter  in  dispute,  there  was  a  ju- 
dicium ingenuitatis.* 

The  words  ingenuus  and  libertinus  are  often  op 
posed  to  one  another ;  and  the  title  of  freeman  (li- 
ber), which  would  comprehend  libertinus,  is  some- 
times limited  by  the  addition  of  ingenuus  (liber  el 
ingemmt*).  According  to  Cincius,  in  his  work  on 
Comitia,  quoted  by  Festus,"  those  who,  in  his  time, 
were  called  ingenui,  were  originally  called  patricii, 
which  is  interpreted  by  Goettling  to  mean  that  gen- 
tiles were  originally  called  ingenui  also :  a  manifest 
misunderstanding  of  the  passage.  If  this  passage 
has  any  certain  meaning,  it  is  this:  originally  the 
name  ingenuus  did  not  exist,  but  the  word  patricius 
was  sufficient  to  express  a  Roman  citizen  by  birth. 
This  remark,  then,  refers  to  a  time  when  there 
were  no  Roman  citizens  except  patricii;  and  tbn 
definition  of  ingenuus,  if  it  had  then  been  in  use, 
would  have  been  a  sufficient  definition  of  a  patricius. 
But  the  word  ingenuus  was  introduced,  in  the  sense 
here  stated,  at  a  later  time,  and  when  it  was  want- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  indicating  a  citizen  ty  birth, 
merely  as  such.  Thus,  in  the  speech  of  Appius 
Claudius  Crassus,"he  contrasts  with  persons  of  pa- 
trician descent,  "Una*  Quiritium  quitibet,  duobut  in- 
genuii  ortus."  Farther,  the  definition  of  gentilis 
by  Scsvola  (vid.  Gens,  p.  468)  shows  that  a  man 
might  be  ingenuus  and  yet  not  gentilis,  for  he  might 
be  the  son  of  a  freedman ;  and  this  is  consistent 
with  Livy."  If  Cincius  meant  his  proposition  to  be 
as  comprehensive  as  the  terms  will  allow  us  to  take 
it,  the  proposition  is  this :  All  (now)  ingenui  com- 
prehend all  (then)  patricii ;  which  is  untrue. 

Under  the  Empire,  ingenuitas,  or  the  jura  in- 
genuitatis, might  be  acquired  by  the  imperial  favour; 
that  is,  a  person  not  ingenuus  by  birth  was  made 
so  by  the  sovereign  power.  A  freedman  who  had 
obtained  the  jus  annulorum  aureorum  was  consid- 
ered ingenuus ;  but  this  did  not  interfere  with  the 
patronal  rights."  By  the  natalibus  restitutio,  the 
princeps  gave  to  a  libertinus  the  character  of  in- 
genuus ;  a  form  of  proceeding  which  involved  <he 
theory  of  the  original  freedom  of  all  mankind,  for 
the  libertinus  was  restored,  not  to  the  state  in  which 
he  iiad  been  born,  but  to  his  supposed  original  state 
of  freedom.    In  this  case  the  patron  lost  his  patro- 


1.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  iii..  487.— Lncret.,  i„  88.— -Suat., Calig.,  ST.) 
— 1.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  ii.,  430.— Id.  ib.,  x.,  538. — Samoa,  in  loc- 
hia., Orig.,  xix.,  30.— Partus,  i.  t.  IhiuIm.)— 1.  (Prod.,  c.  8rri_ 
ii.,  1085,10040-4.  (Lucan,  ii.,  355.— Pliiu,  H.  N.,  nix.,  8.— 
Senrioi  in  Virg.,  Xn.,  it.,  458.)— 5.  (i.,  11.)— t.  <0»U.,  t..  It.) 
— 7.  (Panlus,  Sent.  Recent.,  iii.,  34,  and  r.,  1,  MDe  libeiali 
Canea.")— 8.  (Tacit-  Ann.,  xiii.,  87.— Paulua,  S.  R.,  t.,  I  )  -V 
(Hot.,  En.  ad  Pie.,  883.)— 10.  (a.  t.  Patricio..)- U  (Li»..  n 
40.)— 13.  (x.,  8.)— 13.  (Dig.  40,  tit.  10,  a.  5  and  S.1 
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nal  1  tghta  by  a  necessary  consequence,  if  i  be  fiction 
weru  to  have  its  full  effect.1  It  seems  (hat  ques- 
tions as  to  a  man's  ingenuitas  were  common  at 
Rome,  which  is  not  surprising  when  we  consider 
that  patronal  rights  were  involved  in  them. 

•INGUINA'LIS,  a  plant,  the  same  with  the  pov- 
Savtov,  or  aoriif)  drrticdf,  which  see. 

INJURIA.  Injuria  was  done  by  striking  or  beat- 
ing a  man  either  with  the  hand  or  with  anything ; 
by  abusive  words  (cowriciwm) ;  by  the  proscriptto 
bonorum,  when  the  claimant  knew  that  the  alleged 
debtor  was  not  really  indebted  to  him,  for  the  bono- 
rum  proscriptio  was  accompanied  with  infamia  to 
the  debtor ;'  by  libellous  writings  or  verses ;  by  so- 
liciting a  materfamihias  or  a  pretextatus  (rid.  Impo- 
ses), and  by  various  other  acts.  A  man  might 
sustain  injuria  either  in  bis  own  person,  or  in  the 
person  of  those  who  were  in  his  power  or  in  manu 
No  injuria  could  be  done  to  a  slave,  but  certain  acts 
tone  to  a  slave  were  an  injuria  to  his  master,  when 
the  acts  were  such  as  appeared  from  their  nature 
to  be  insulting  to  the  master ;  as,  for  instance,  if  a 
man  should  log  another  man's  slave,  the  master 
had  a  remedy  against  the  wrong-doer,  which  was 
given  him  by  the  prtetor's  formula.  But  in  many 
other  cases  of  a  slave  being  maltreated,  there  was 
no  regular  formula  by  which  the  master  could  have 
a  remedy,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  obtain  one  from 
the  prtetor. 

The  Twelve  Tables  had  various  provisions  on  the 
subject  of  injuria.  Libellous  songs  or  verses  were 
followed  by  capital  punishment,  that  is,  death,  as 
it  appears.*  In  the  case  of  a  limb  being  mutilated, 
the  punishment  was  talio.*  In  the  case  of  a  broken 
bone,  the  penalty  was  300  asses  if  the  injury  was 
done  to  a  freeman,  and  150  if  it  was  done  to  a 
slave.  In  other  cases  the  Tables  fixed  the  penalty 
at  26  asses.* 

These  penalties,  which  were  considered  sufficient 
at  the  timo  when  they  were  fixed,  were  afterward 
considered  to  be  insufficient ;  and  the  injured  per- 
son was  allowed  by  the  pnetor  to  claim  such  dama- 
ge* as  he  thought  that  he  was  entitled  to,  and  the 
judex  might  give  the  full  amount  or  less.  But  in 
the  case  of  a  very  serious  injury  (atrox  injuria), 
when  the  pnetor  required  security  for  the  defend- 
ant's appearance  to  be  given  in  a  particular  sum, 
it  was  usual  to  claim  such  sum  as  the  damages  in 
the  plaintiff's  declaration ;  and  though  the  judex 
was  not  bound  to  give  damages  to  that  amount,  he 
seldom  gave  less.  An  injuria  had  the  character  of 
atrox,  either  from  the  act  itself,  or  the  place  where 
it  was  done,  as,  for  instance,  a  theatre  or  forum,  or 
from  the  status  of  the  person  injured,  as  if  he  were 
a  magistratus,  or  if  he  were  a  senator  and  the 
wrong-doer  were  a  person  of  low  condition. 

A  lex  Cornelia  specially  provided  for  cases  of 
pnlsatio,  verberatio,  and  forcible  entry  into  a  man's 
house  (dornut).  The  jurists  who  commented  on 
this  lex  defined  the  legal  meaning  of  pnlsatio,  ver- 
beratio, and  domus.' 

The  actions  for  injuria  were  gradually  much  ex- 
tended, and  the  praetor  would,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  (cau*a  cogmta),  give  a  per- 
son an  action  in  respect  of  any  act  or  conduct  of 
another,  which  tended,  in  the  judgment  of  the  pne- 
tor, to  do  him  injury  in  reputation  or  to  wound  his 
feelings. T  Many  cases  of  injuria  were  subject  to  a 
special  punishment,'  as  depwtatio ;  and  this  pro- 
ceeding extra  ordinem  was  often  adopted  instead 
of  the  civil  action.    Various  imperial  constitutions 


I.  (Dig.  40,  tit.  11.)—*.  (Ck^,  Pro  Quint., ».  IS,  IB.)— J.  (Cic, 
■•p.,  iT.,  10,  and  the  noua  U  Mart  (0111011.)— 4.  (Featua,  a.  t. 
TWio.)— S.  (Gelliae,  xri,  IS.— Id-x*.,  Is-Diiknm,  Ueberaioat, 
**.)-«.  (Dig.  47'  tit.  10,  a.  5.^7.  (TaJ.  Dig.  47,  tit.  10,  a.  IS ; 
33, »,  M,  *c.)-i  (Dig .  47,  lit.  11.) 


affixed  the  punishment  of  death  to  libellous  writings 
(famoti  libelli). 

Infamia  was  a  consequence  of  condemnation  in 
an  actio  injuriarum  (Vid.  Infamia.)  He  who 
brought  such  an  action  per  calumniam  was  liable  to 
be  punished  extra  ordinem.1 

INJURIA'RUM  ACTIO.    (Vid.  Injobia.) 

INO'A  ('Ivaa),  festivals  celebrated  in  several 
parts  of  Greece,  in  honour  of  the  ancient  heroine 
Ino.  At  Megara  she  was  honoured  with  an  annual 
sacrifice,  because  the  Megarians  believed  that  her 
body  had  been  cast  by  the  waves  upon  their  coast, 
and  that  it  had  been  found  and  buried  there  by 
Cleso  and  Tauropolis.*  Another  festival  of  Ino 
was  celebrated  at  Epidaurus  Limera,  in  Laconia. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town  there  was  a 
small  but  very  deep  lake,  called  the  water  of  Ino, 
and  at  the  festival  of  the  heroine  the  people  threw 
barley-cakes  into  the  water.  When  the  cakes  sank, 
it  was  considered  a  propitious  sign,  but  when  they 
swam  on  the  surface  it  was  an  evil  sign.*  An  an 
nual  festival,  with  contests  and  sacrifices,  in  honour 
of  Ino,  was  also  held  on  the  Corinthian  Isthmus, 
and  was  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  King  Sisy- 
phus.* 

INOFFICICSUM  TESTAMENTUM.  {Vid 
Testambntum.) 

INQUILI'NUS.  (Vid.  Banishment,  Roman,  p. 
187.) 

INSA-NIA,  INSA'NUS.    (Vid.  Coeatob.) 

•INSECTA.    ( Kid.  Entoma.) 

INSIGNE  (ati/ietov,  Mati/ia,  Motiftov,  irapdoif- 
ftov),  a  Badge,  an  Ensign,  a  mark  of  distinction. 
Thus  the  Bulla  worn  by  a  Roman  boy  was  one  of 
the  insignia  of  his  rank.'  Five  classes  of  insignia 
more  especially  deserve  notice : 

I.  Those  belonging  to  officers  of  state  or  civil 
functionaries  of  all  descriptions,  such  as  the  Fasces 
carried  before  the  Consul  at  Rome,  the  laticlave 
and  shoes  worn  by  senators  (vid.  Caloeds,  p.  190; 
Clavus,  p  264),  the  carpentum  and  the  sword  be- 
stowed by  the  emperor  upon  the  prefect  of  the  pras- 
torium.*  The  Roman  Equites'  were  distinguished 
by  the  "  equus  publicus,"  the  golden  ring,  the  an- 
gustus  clavus,'  and  the  seat  provided  for  them  in 
the  theatre  and  the  circus.*  The  insignia  of  the 
kings  of  Rome,  viz.,  the  trabea,  the  toga  pretexts, 
the  crown  of  gold,  the  ivory  sceptre,  the  sella  curu- 
lis,  and  the  twelve  lictors  with  fasces,  all  of  which, 
except  the  crown  and  sceptre,  were  transferred  to 
subsequent  denominations  of  magistrates,  were  cop- 
ied from  the  usages  of  the  Tuscans  and  other  na- 
tions of  early  antiquity.1* 

II.  Badges  worn  by  soldiers.  The  centurions  in 
the  Roman  army  were  known  by  the  crests  of  their 
helmets  (vid.  Galea),  and  the  common  men  by  their 
shields,  each  cohort  having  them  painted  in  a  man- 
ner peculiar  to  itself.11  (Vid.  Clipeos.)  Among 
the  Greeks,  the  devices  sculptured  or  painted  upon 
shields  (see  woodcut,  p.  84),  both  for  the  sake  of 
ornament  and  as  badges  of  distinction,  employed 
the  fancy  of  poets  and  of  artists  of  every  description 
from  the  earliest  times.  Thus  the  seven  heroes 
who  fought  against  Thebes,  all  except  Amphiaraus, 
had  00  their  shields  expressive  figures  and  mottoes, 
differently  described,  however,  by  different  authors.1* 
Alcibiades,  agreeably  to  his  general  character,  wore 
a  shield  richly  decorated  with  ivory  and  gold,  and 


1.  (Gaiua,  iii..  380-333.— Hot.,  S.t,  I.,  i.,  80.— Dig.  47,  tit. 
10.— Cod.  Theod.,  ix.,  tit.  34.— Cod.  ij.,  lit.  SO.—  Paulue,  Sent. 
Rcoept,  T.,  tit.  4.)— S.  (Paul.,  I.,  48,  «  8.)— S.  (Pane.,  iii.,  S3,  4 
5.)— 4.  (Tzetxee  ad  Lroophr.)— 5.  (Cic,  Verr.,  ii.,  I,  SB.)— 6. 
(Lrdoa,  Da  Mag.,  ii.,  3, ».)— 7.  (n.  S9«.)-8.  (p.  94S.)— 9.  (C.  O. 
Schwartz,  Diaa.  Selects,  p.  84-101.)— 10.  (Flor.,  i.,  5.— Sail., 
B.  Cat.,  41,-Vuj,  Mn.,  Tii.,  188,  813.— Id.  ib.,  xi.,  334.— Ly- 
due,  Da  Mag-,  it  *t  8,  37.)— 11.  (Vagal.,  ii.,  17.— Compare  Cn . 
Bell.  Gall.,  Tii.,  45.)— 13.  (.Sachvl.,  Sept.,  c  Then.,  383-«4o  — 
Eorip.,  Phom ,  113S-11M.— Jtpollodar.,  Bibl.,  <■'  .  0. 1.) 
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exhibiting  a  representation  of  Cupid  brandishing  a 
thunderbolt1  The  6rst  use  of  these  emblems  on 
shields  is  attributed  to  the  Carians  ;•  and  the  ficti- 
tious employment  of  them  to  deceive  and  mislead 
an  enemy  was  among  the  stratagems  of  war.' 

III.  Family  badges.  Among  the  indignities  prao- 
tised  by  the  Emperor  Caligula,  it  is  related  that  he 
abolished  the  ancient  insignia  of  the  noblest  fami- 
lies, viz.,  the  torques,  the  cincinni,  and  the  cogno- 
men "  Magnus."4 

IV.  Signs  placed  on  the  front  of  buildings.  A 
figure  of  Mercury  was  the  common  sign  of  a  Gr>- 
MAsroM ;  but  Cioero  had  a  statue  of  Minerva  to  fulfil 
the  same  purpose.*  Cities  had  their  emblems  as 
well  as  separate  edifices ;  and  the  officer  of  a  city 
sometimes  affixed  the  emblem  to  public  documents, 
as  we  do  the  seal  of  a  municipal  corporation.* 

V.  The  figure-heads  of  ships.  The  insigne  of  a 
ship  was  an  image  placed  on  the  prow,  and  giving 
its  name  to  the  vessel.'  Thus  the  ship  figured  in 
p.  68  would  probably  be  called  the  Triton.'  (Com- 
pare woodcut,  p.  480.)  Paul  sailed  from  Melite  to 
Puteoli  in  the  Dioscuri,  a  vessel  which  traded  be- 
tween that  city  and  Alexandrea.'  Enschede  has 
drawn  out  a  list  of  one  hundred  names  of  ships 
which  occur  either  in  classical  authors  or  in  ancient 
inscriptions."  The  names  were  those  of  gods  and 
heroes,  together  with  their  attributes,  such  as  the 
helmet  of  Minerva,  painted  on  the  prow  of  the  ship 
which  conveyed  Ovid  to  Pontus  (a  fieta  casside 
nomen  habet11) ;  of  virtues  and  affections,  as  Hope, 
Concord,  Victory ;  of  countries,  cities,  and  rivers, 
as  the  Po,  the  Minoiue,"  the  Delia,  the  Syracuse, 
the  Alexandrea  ;'*  and  of  men,  women,  and  animals, 
as  the  boar's  head,  which  distinguished  the  vessels 
of  Samos14  (woodcut,  p.  429),  the  swan  (w'rf.  Cnsms- 
cus),  the  tiger,' •  the  bull  (.irpoTtiftvv  TotSpoa").  Phi- 
larch  mentions  a  Lycian  vessel  with  the  sign  of  the 
lion  on  its  prow,  and  that  of  the  serpent  on  its 
poop."  After  an  engagement  at  sea,  the  insigne  of 
a  conquered  vessel,  as  well  as  its  aplustre,  was 
often  taken  from  it,  and  suspended  in  some  temple 
as  an  offering  to  the  god."  Figure-heads  were 
probably  used  from  the  first  origin  of  navigation. 
On  the  war-galleys  of  the  Phoenicians,  who  called 
them,  as  Herodotus  says,"  nurautoi,  i.  «.,  "  carved 
images,"  they  had  sometimes  a  very  grotesque  ap- 
pearance. 

Besides  the  badge  which  distinguished  each  indi- 
vidual ship,  and  which  was  either  an  engraved  and 
painted  wooden  image,  forming  part  of  the  prow,  or 
a  figure  often  accompanied  by  a  name  and  painted 
on  both  the  bows  of  the  vessel,  other  insignia,  which 
could  be  elevated  or  lowered  at  pleasure,  were  requi- 
site in  naval  engagements.  These  wero  probably 
flags  or  standards,  fixed  to  the  aplustre  or  to  the 
top  of  the  mast,  and  serving  to  mark  ail  those  ves- 
sels which  belonged  to  the  same  fleet  or  to  the  same 
nation.  Such  were  "the  Attic"  and  "the  Persic 
signals"  (rd  '\ttm6v  eti/ulov"). 

I'NSTITA  (irepj7r<5iW),  a  Flounce,  a  Fillet.  The 
Roman  matrons  sometimes  wore  a  broad  fillet,  with 
ample  folds,  sewed  to  the  bottom  of  the  tunic,  and 
reaching  to  the  instep.  The  use  of  it  indicated  a 
superior  regard  to  decency  and  propriety  of  man- 


1.  (Athen.,  iii.,  47.J-1.  (tiered.,  i.,  171.)— S.  (Pane.,  W.,  J8, 
t ».— Vitg.,  An.,  ii.,  880-392.)— ».  (Suet.,  Cilia;.,  S3.)— 5.  (ad 
Att.,  i.,  4.)— «.  (Antig.,  Curat.,  IS.)— 7.  (Tacit.  Ann.,  ri.,  84. 
— Ca»,  B.  Cir.,  ii,  ».)— 8.  (Slat..  Thab.,  t.,  S7*.— Virg.,  JSa., 
•  i.,  J09-S1S.)— ».  (Acta,  xxriii.,  11.1—10.  (Diaa.,  "Da  Tut.  at 
Inaignibue  Navium,"  reprinted  in  Ruhnlten'a  Opuec,  p.  S57-S0S.) 
— If.  (Triat.,  i.,  9,  1.)— 11.  (Virg;.,  JBn.,  x.,  MB.)— IS.  (Athen., 
J-  «.)— 14.  (Herod.,  iii„  59.— Chrarilue,  p.  1SS,  ed.  Naeke.— 
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^■'n18'  'Vit'  x*->  *••  WW— I**  (Schol.  in  Apoll.  Raid., 
JmIW.)— 17.  (B,  Mol.  Virt.,  p.  441,  ed.  Staph.)— 18.  (Pint, 


ners.1  It  must  have  resembled  a  modern  flounce. 
By  the  addition  of  gold  and  jewelry,  it  took  the 
form  of  the  more  splendid  and  expensive  Ctolas. 

When  this  term  denoted  a  fillet,  which  was  ttsed 
by  itself,  as  in  the  decoration  of  a  Thtksos,*  it  was 
equivalent  to  Vim  or  Fascia.     (Vii.  Tonioa.) 

PNSTITOR.    (Vid.  Ikititdiii  Actio.) 

INSTITOUJA  ACTIO.  This  actio  or  formula 
was  allowed  against  a  man  who  had  appointed  ei- 
ther his  son  or  a  slave,  and  either  his  own  or  another 
man's  slave,  or  a  free  person,  to  manage  a  taberna, 
or  any  other  business  for  him.  The  contracts  with 
such  manager,  in  respect  of  the  taberna  or  other 
business,  were  considered  to  be  contracts  with  the 
principal.  The  formula  was  called  instttoria,  be- 
cause he  who  waa  appointed  to  manage  a  taberna 
was  called  an  institor.  And  the  institor,  it  is  said, 
waa  so  called,  "quod  negoiio  gerendo  mtttt  mt 
imittut."  If  several  persons  appointed  an  institor 
any  one  of  them  might  be  sued  for  the  whole  amount 
for  which  the  persons  were  liable  on  the  contract 
of  their  institor;  and  if  one  paid  the  demand,  he 
had  his  redress  over  against  the  others  by  a  soeie- 
tatis  judicium  or  common i  drvidundo.  A  great  deal 
of  business  was  done  through  the  medium  of  insti- 
tores,  and  the  Romans  thus  carried  on  various 
lucrative  occupations  in  the  name  of  their  slaves, 
which  they  could  not  or  would  not  have  carried  on 
personally.  Institores  are  coupled  with  nautat  by 
Horace,'  and  with  the  magister  navis.* 

INSTITUTIO'NES.  It  was  the  object  of  Justin 
ian  to  comprise  in  his  Code  and  Digest  or  Pandect 
a  complete  body  of  law.  But  these  works  were 
not  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion, and  the  writings  of  the  ancient  jurists  were 
no  longer  allowed  to  have  any  authority,  except  so 
far  as  they  had  been  incorporated  in  the  Digest. 
It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  prepare  an  element- 
ary treatise,  for  which  purpose  Justinian  appointed 
a  commission,  consulting  of  Tribonianus,  Theophi- 
lus, and  Dorotheus.  The  commission  was  instruct- 
ed to  compose  an  institutional  work  which  should 
contain  the  elements  of  the  law  (legun  cunabvhf, 
and  should  not  be  encumbered  with  useless  matter. 
Accordingly,  they  produced  a  treatise  under  the 
title  of  Institutkines,  or  Elementa,'  which  was  based 
on  former  elementary  works  of  the  same  name  and 
of  a  similar  character,  but  chiefly  on  the  Commen- 
Urii  of  Cains  or  Gaius,  his  Res  Quotidians,  and 
various  other  commentarii.  The  Institutiones  were 
published  with  the  imperial  sanction,  at  the  close  of 
the  year  A.D.  633,  at  the  same  time  as  the  Digest. 

The  Institutiones  consist  of  four  books,  which  are 
divided  into  titles.  The  first  book  treats  chiefly  of 
matters  relating  to  personal  status  ;  the  second 
treats  chiefly  of  property  and  its  incidents,  and  of 
testaments,  legacies,  and  fideicommissa ;  the  third 
treats  chiefly  of  successions  to  the  property  of  in- 
testates, and  matter  incident  thereto,  and  on  obli- 
gations not  founded  on  delict ;  the  fourth  treats 
chiefly  of  obligations  founded  on  delict,  actions  and 
their  incidents,  interdicts,  and  of  the  judicia  publi- 
ca.  The  judicia  publics  are  not  treated  of  by  Gaius 
in  his  Commentaries.  Heinecoius,  in  his  Antiqui- 
tatum  Romanarum  Jurisprndentiam  illustrantium 
Syntagma,  has  followed  the  order  of  the  Institutio- 
nes. Theophilus,  generally  considered  to  be  the 
person  who  was  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  Institu- 
tiones, wrote  a  Greek  fwraphrase  upon  them,  which 
is  still  extant,  and  is  occasionally  useful  The  best 
edition  of  the  paraphrase  of  Theophilus  is  that  of 
W.  O.  Reitz,  Haag,  1751,  8  vols.  4to.    There  are 
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numerous  editions  of  the  Latin  test  of  the  Institu- 
tiones. The  editio  princeps  is  that  of  Mains,  1468, 
fol. ;  that  of  Klenze  and  Backing,  Berlin,  1839, 4to, 
contains  both  the  Institutiones  and  the  Commenta- 
rii  of  Gaius ;  the  most  recent  edition  is  that  of 
8chrader,  Berlin,  183S  and  1886. 

There  were  various  institutional  works  written 
by  the  Roman  jurists.  There  still  remain  fragments 
of  the  Institutiones  of  Ulpian,  which  appear  to  have 
consisted  of  two  books.  The  four  books  of  the 
Institutiones  of  Gaius  were  formerly  only  known 
from  a  few  excerpts  in  the  Digest,  from  the  Epito- 
me oontained  in  the  Breviarium,  from  the  CoUatio, 
and  a  few  quotations  in  the  Commentary  of  Boethi- 
os  on  the  Topica  of  Cicero,  and  in  Priscian. 

The  MS.  of  Gains  was  discovered  in  the  library 
of  the  Chapter  of  Verona,  by  Niebuhr,  in  1816.  It 
was  first  copied  by  Goeschen  and  Bethman-Holl- 
weg,  and  an  edition  was  published  by  Goeschen  in 
1830.  Thjs  deciphering  of  the  MS.  was  a  work  of 
great  labour,  as  it  is  a  palimpsest,  the  writing  on 
which  has  been  washed  out,  and  in  some  places 
erased  with  a  knife,  in  order  to  adapt  the  parchment 
for  the  purposes  of  the  transcriber.  The  parch- 
ment, after  being  thus  treated,  was  used  for  tran- 
scribing upon  it  some  works  of  Jerome,  chiefly  his 
epistles.  The  old  writing  was  so  obscure  that  it 
could  only  be  seen  by  applying  to  it  an  infusion  of 
gallnuts.  A  fresh  examination  of  the  MS.  was 
made  by  Bluhme,  but  with  little  additional  profit, 
owing  to  the  condition  of  the  manuscript.  A  second 
edition  of  Gaius  was  published  by  Gcesehen  in  1824, 
with  valuable  notes,  and  an  Index  Siglarum  used  in 
the  MS.  The  preface  to  the  first  edition  contains 
the  complete  demonstration  that  the  MS.  of  Verona 
is  the  genuine  Commentaries  of  Gaius,  though  the 
MS.  itself  has  no  title. 

The  arrangement  of  the  matter  in  the  Institutio- 
nes of  Gaius  resembles  that  of  the  Institutiones  of' 
Justinian,  which  were  founded  on  them.  The  first 
book  treats  of  the  status  of  persons ;  the  second 
treats  De  Rerum  Divisione  et  Acquisitions,  and 
comprehends  legacies  and  <vl'»i""'nmim ;  the  third 
book  treats  of  successions  ab  intestate,  and  obliga- 
tion* founded  on  contract  and  delict;  the  fourth 
treats  solely  of  actions,  and  matters  connected 
therewith. 

There  has  been  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  age  of  Gaius,  but  it  appears  from  the  Institu- 
tiones that  he  wrote  that  work  under  Antoninus 
Pius  and  M.  Aurelius. 

Many  passages  in  the  Fragments  of  Ulpian  are 
the  same  as  passages  in  Gaius,  which  may  be  ex- 
plained by  assuming  that  both  these  writers  copied 
such  parts  from  the  same  original.  Though  the 
Institutiones  of  Justinian  were  mainly  based  on 
those  of  Gaius,  it  is  clear  that  the  compilers  of  the 
Institutiones  of  Justinian  often  followed  some  other 
work ;  and,  in  some  instances,  the  Institutiones  of 
Justinian  are  more  clear  and  explicit  than  those  of 
Gaius.  An  instance  of  this  occurs  in  Gains'  and 
the  Institutiones  of  Justinian.* 

Gaius  belonged  to  the  school  of  the  Sabiniani. 
{Vid  Jvuscomiolti.)  The  jurists  whom  he  cites 
in  the  Institutiones  are  Cassius,  Fufidius,  Javole- 
sua,  Julianus,  Labeo,  Maximus,  Q.  Muciua,  Ofilius, 
.Prooulus,  Sabinus,  Servius,  Servius  Sulpicius,  Sex- 
tos, Tobero. 

INSTITUTO'RIA  ACTIO.    {Vid.  Iiwaacsawo.) 

I'NSULA.    (Kid.  Houss,  Rohan,  p.  610.) 

INTE-NTIO.    (Kid.  Actio,  p.  80.) 

rNTEGRUM  RESTITUTIO,  IN.  (FiiRasn- 
T*rno  ) 

INTERCE'SSIO.  The  verb  intercedere  is  vari- 
ausly  applied  to  express  the  act  of  him  who  in  any 
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way  undertakes  an  obligation  for  another.  Sponsored, 
fidepromissores,  and  fidejussores,  may  be  said  inter- 
cedere. With  respect  to  one  another,  sponsores 
were  conspousores. '  Sponsores  and  fidepromissorek 
were  nearly  in  the  same  condition;  fidejussors 
were  in  a  somewhat  different  legal  relation. 

Sponsores  and  fidepromissores  could  only  become 
parties  to  an  obligalio  verborum,  though  in  some 
cases  they  might  be  bound,  when  their  principal 
(«ui  promuerit)  was  not,  as  in  the  case  of  a  pupillua 
who  promised  without  the  auctoritas  of  his  tutor, 
or  of  a  man  who  promised  something  after  his 
death.  A  fidejussor  might  become  a  party  to  al' 
obligations,  whether  contracted  re,  verbis,  Uteris, 
or  consensu.  In  the  case  of  a  sponsor,  the  interro- 
gate was.  Idem  dare  spondee  1  in  the  case  of  a 
fidepromissor,  it  was,  Idem  fidepromittis  1  in  the 
case  of  a  fidejussor,  it  was,  Idem  fide  tua  esse  ju- 
besl  The  object  of  having  a  sponsor,  fidepro- 
missor, or  fidejussor,  was  greater  security  to  the 
stipulator.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stipulator  bad 
an  adstipulator  only  when  the  promise  was  to  pay 
something  after  the  stipulator's  death ;  for  if  there 
was  no  stipulator,  the  stipulatio  was  inutilis  or  void.* 
The  adstipulator  was  the  proper  party  to  sue  after 
the  stipulator's  death,  and  he  could  be  compelled  by 
a  mandati  judicium  to  pay  to  the  heres  whatever 
he  recovered. 

The  heres  of  a  sponsor  and  fidepromissor  was  not 
bound,  unless  the  fidepromissor  were  a  peregrinus, 
whose  state  had  a  different  law  on  the  matter ;  but 
the  heres  of  a  fidejussor  was  bound.  By  the  lex 
Furia,  a  sponsor  and  fidepromissor  were  free  from 
all  liability  after  two  years,  which  appears  to  mean 
two  years  after  the  obligation  had  become  a  present 
demand.  All  of  them  who  were  alive  at  the  time 
when  the  money  became  due  could  be  sued,  b^ 
each  only  for  his  share.  Fidejussores  were  never 
released  from  their  obligation  by  length  of  time,  and 
each  was  liable  for  the  whole  sum ;  but  by  a  re- 
script (epiitola)  of  Hadrian,  the  creditor  was  required 
to  sue  the  solvent  fidejussores  separately,  each  ac- 
cording to  his  proportion. 

A  lex  Apuleia,  which  was  passed  before  the  lex 
Furia,  gave  one  of  several  sponsores  or  fidepromis- 
sores, who  had  paid  more  than  his  share,  an  action 
against  the  rest  for  contribution.  Before  the  pass- 
ing of  this  lex  Apuleia,  any  one  sponsor  or  fidepro- 
missor might  be  sued  for  the  whole  amount ;  but 
this  lex  was  obviously  rendered  useless  by  the  sub- 
sequent lex  Furia,  at  least  in  Italy,  to  which  country 
alone  the  lex  Furia  applied,  while  the  lex  Apuleia 
extended  to  places  out  of  Italy. 

A  fidejussor,  who  had  been  compelled  to  pay  the 
whole  amount,  had  no  redress  if  his  principal  was 
insolvent ;  though,  as  already  observed,  he  could, 
by  the  rescript  of  Hadrian,  compel  the  creditor  te 
limit  his  demand  against  him  to  his  share. 

A  creditor  was  obliged  formally  to  declare  his  ac 
ceptance  of  the  sponsores  or  fidepromissores  who 
were  offered  to  him,  and  also  to  declare  what  was 
the  object  as  to  which  they  were  security :  if  he  did 
not  comply  with  this  legal  requisition,  the  sponsores 
and  fidepromissores  might,  within  thirty  days  (it  is 
not  said  what  thirty  days,  but  probably  thirty  days 
from  the  time  of  the  sureties  being  offered),  demand 
a  prtejudicium  (prajudicium  pottularc),  and  if  they 
proved  that  the  creditor  had  not  complied  with  the 
requisitions  of  the  law,  they  were  released. 

A  lex  Cornelia  limited  the  amount  for  which  any 
person  could  be  a  security  for  the  same  person  to 
the  same  person  within  the  same  year,  but  with 
some  exceptions,  one  of  which  was  a  security  "do- 
tit  nomine."  No  person  could  be  bound  in  a  greater 
amount  than  his  principal,  but  he  might  be  bound 
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in  less ;  and  every  surety  could  recover  on  a  man- 
dati  judicium  from  his  principal  whatever  he  had 
been  compelled  to  pay  on  his  account.  By  a  lex 
Publilia,  sponsores  had  a  special  action  in  duplum, 
which  was  called  an  actio  depensi. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  Epitome  of  Gains  in 
the  Breviarinn,'  which  is  not  taken  from  Gains ;  it 
is  to  this  effect :  The  creditor  may  sue  either  the 
debtor  or  his  fidejussor;  but  after  he  has  chosen  to 
■on  one  of  them,  he  cannot  sue  the  other. — Cicero 
appears  to  allude  to  the  same  doctrine*  in  a  passage 
which  is  somewhat  obscure,  and  is  variously  ex- 
plained. The  subject  of  the  sponsio  often  occurs  in 
Cicero's  letters;  and  in  one  case  he  was  called 
upon  in  respect  of  a  sponsio  alleged  to  have  been 
given  by  him  twenty-five  years  before.'  Cicero 
does  not  raise  any  difficulty  as  to  the  time  that  bad 
elapsed,  from  which  it  must  be  inferred  either  that 
the  obligation  had  only  recently  become  a  demand, 
or  that  the  rale  about  the  two  years  did  not  exist 
in  his  time.  Cicero  uses  the  expression  "  appel- 
late" to  express  calling  on  a  surety  to  pay.4 

Women  generally  were  incapacitated  from  doing 
many  acts  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  sex. 
It  was  a  general  rule  that  any  person  might  "inter- 
cedere,"  who  was  competent  to  contract  and  to 
dispose  of  his  property ;  but  minores  xxv.  and 
women  had  only  a  limited  capacity  in  respect  of 
their  contracts  and  the  disposition  of  their  estates. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  and  in 
that  of  Claudius,  it  was  declared  by  the  edict  that 
women  should  not "  intercedere"  for  their  husbands. 
Subsequently,  in  the  consulship  of  M.  Silanus  and 
Velleius  Tutor  (A.D.  10),  the  senatus  consultum 
Velleianum  was  passed,  which  absolutely  prohibited 
all  intercessio  by  women ;  and  the  Novella,  184,  c. 
8,  had  for  its  special  object  to  make  null  all  inter- 
cessto  of  a  wife  for  her  husband.  A  woman  who 
was  sued  in  respect  of  her  intercessio  or  her  heres, 
might  plead  the  senatus  consultum,  and  she  might 
recover  anything  that  she  had  paid  in  respect  of  her 
intercessio.  The  senatus  consnltum,  though  it  made 
null  the  intercessio  of  a  woman,  protected  the  cred- 
itor so  far  as  to  restore  to  him  a  former  right  of 
action  against  his  debtor  and  fidejossores :  this  ac- 
tion was  called  restitutoria  or  rescissoria.  In  the 
case  of  a  new  contract,  to  which  the  woman  was  a 
party,  the  intercessio  was  null  by  the  senatus  con- 
sultum, and  the  creditor  had  the  same  action  against 
the  person  for  whom  the  woman  "  intercessit"  as 
he  would  have  had  against  the  woman :  this  action, 
inasmuch  as  the  contract  had  no  reference  to  a  for- 
mer right,  but  to  a  right  arising  out  of  the  contract, 
was  institutoria.  In  certain  cases,  a  woman  was 
permitted  to  renounce  the  benefit  of  the  senatus 
consultum.' 

INTERCE'SSIO  was  the  interference  of  a  magis- 
trate to  whom  an  appeal  (vid.  Appkllatio)  was 
made.  The  object  of  the  intercessio  was  to  put  a 
stop  to  proceedings,  on  the  ground  of  informality  or 
other  sufficient  cause.  Any  magistratus  might "  in- 
tercedere" who  was  of  equal  rank  with,  or  of  rank  su- 
perior to  the  magistratus  from  or  against  whom  the 
appellatio  was.  Cases  occur  in  which  one  of  the 
praetors  interposed  (intercetrit)  against  the  proceed- 
ings of  his  colleague.'  The  intercessio  is  most  fre- 
quently spoken  of  with  reference  to  the  tribunes, 
who  originally  had  not  jurisdictio,  but  used  the  in- 
tercessio for  the  purpose  of  preventing  wrongwhich 
was  offered  to  a  person  in  their  presence.'  The  in- 
tercessio of  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs  was  auxilium  ;* 
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and  it  might  be  exercised  either  in  jure  or  in  juAV 
cio.  The  tribune  qui  intercessit  could  prevent  i 
judicium  from  being  instituted.  That  there  could 
be  an  intercessio  after  the  litis  contestatio  appears 
from  Cicero.*  The  tribunes  could  also  use  the  in- 
tercessio to  prevent  execution  of  a  judicial  sen- 
tence.' T.  Gracchus  interfered  (intercetrit)  against 
the  praetor  Terentius,  who  was  going  to  order  exe- 
cution in  the  case  of  L.  Scipio,  who  was  condemned 
for  peculation,*  and  he  prevented  Scipio  being  sent 
to  prison,  but  he  did  not  interfere  to  prevent  exe- 
cution being  had  on  his  property.  A  single  tribune 
could  effect  this,  and  against  the  opinion  of  his  col- 
leagues, which  was  the  case  in  the  matter  of  L. 
Scipio.    (Vid,  Taisom.) 

INTERCI'SI  DIES.    (Vid.  Dim,  p.  363.) 

INTERDI'CTIO  AQVJE  ET  IGNIS.  (Vid. 
Banishmbnt,  Roman.) 

INTERDICTUM.  "  In  certain  cases  (certi*  tx 
cautis),  the  praetor  or  proconsul,  in  the  fitst  instance 
(principaliter),  exercises  his  authority  for  the  termi- 
nation of  disputes.  This  he  chiefly  does  when  the 
dispute  is  about  possession  or  quasi-possession  ;  and 
the  exercise  of  his  authority  consists  in  ordering 
something  to  be  done,  or  forbidding  something  to  be 
done.  The  formula  and  the  terms,  which  he  uses 
on  such  occasions,  are  called  either  interdicta  or 
decreta.  They  are  called  decreta  when  he  orders 
something  to  be  done,  as  when  he  orders  something 
to  be  produced  (exhiberi)  or  to  be  restored :  they  are 
called  interdicta  when  he  forbids  something  to  be 
done,  as  when  he  orders  that  force  shall  not  be  used 
against  a  person  who  is  in  possession  rightfully 
(rim  vitio),  or  that  nothing  shall  be  done  on  a  piece 
of  sacred  ground.  Accordingly,  all  interdicta  are 
either  restitutoria,  or  exbibitoria,  or  prohibitoria.4" 

This  passage  contains  the  essential  distinction 
between  an  actio  and  an  intenlictum,  so  far  as  tfco 
praetor  or  proconsul  is  concerned.  In  the  case  of 
an  actio,  the  pnetor  pronounces  uo  order  or  decree, 
but  be  gives  a  judex,  whose  business  it  is  to  inves- 
tigate the  matter  in  dispute,  and  to  pronounce  a  sen- 
tence consistently  with  the  formula,  which  is  his 
authority  for  acting.  In  the  case  of  an  actio,  there- 
fore, the  praetor  neither  orders  nor  forbids  a  thing 
to  be  done,  but  he  says  judicium  dabo.  In  the 
case  of  an  interdict,  the  praetor  makes  an  order  that 
something  shall  be  done  or  shall  not  be  done,  and 
his  words  are  accordingly  words  of  command  :  res- 
tituas,  exhibeas,  vim  fieri  veto.  This  immediate  in- 
terposition of  the  praetor  is  appropriately  expressed 
hy  the  word  "  principaliter,"  the  full  effect  of  which 
is  more  easily  seen  by  its  juxtaposition  with  the  oth- 
er words  of  the  passage,  than  by  any  attempt  to  find 
an  equivalent  English  expression. 

Savigny  observes  that  it  may  be  objected  to  this 
exposition,  that  in  one  of  the  most  important  inter- 
dicts, that  De  Vi,  the  formula  is  judicium  dabo.' 
But,  as  he  observes,  the  old  genuine  formula  was 
restituas ;'  and  the  "  judicium  dabo"  must  have 
been  introduced  when  the  formula!  of  the  two  old  in- 
terdicts' were  blended  together,  and  at  a  time  when 
the  distinctions  between  the  old  formulae  had  be 
come  a  matter  of  indifference. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  as  to  the  interdict  was 
as  follows :  The  party  aggrieved  stated  his  case  to 
the  praetor,  which  was  the  foundation  of  his  demand 
of  an  interdict,  and  was  therefore  analogous  to  the 
postulatio  actionis.  If  the  praetor  saw  sufficient 
reason,  he  might  grant  the  interdict,  which  was  of- 
ten nothing  more  than  the  words  of  the  edict  ad- 
dressed to  the  litigant  parties ;  and  in  doing  so,  he 
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Med  jis  "  auctoriuu  fimendi*  controvertiit"  in  the 
first  instance  or  immediately,  and  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  judex  (principaliter),  and  also  "  certitex 
ccauit,"  that  is,  in  cases  already  provided  for  by  the 
edict.  If  the  defendant  either  admitted  the  plain- 
tiff's case  before  the  interdict  was  granted,  and 
complied  with  its  terms,  or  submitted  to  the  inter- 
dict after  it  was  granted,  the  dispute  was,  of  course, 
at  an  end.  This  is  not  stated  by  Gains,  but  follows 
of  necessity  from  the  nature  of  the  case ;  and  when 
he  goes  on  to  say  "that  when  the  pnetor  has  order- 
ed anything  to  be  done  or  forbidden  anything  to  be 
done,  the  matter  is  not  then  ended,  but  the  parties 
go  before  a  judex  or  recuperatores,"  he  means 
that  this  farther  proceeding  takes  place  if  the  prae- 
tor's interdict  does  not  settle  the  matter.  The 
whole  form  of  proceeding  is  not  clearly  stated  by 
some  modem  writers,  bat  the  following  is  consistent 
with  Gams : 

The'oomplainant  either  obtained  the  interdict  or 
he  did  not,  which  would  depend  upon  the  case  he 
made  out  before  the  praetor.  If  he  failed,  of  course 
the  litigation  was  at  an  end  ;  and  if  he  obtained  the 
interdict,  and  the  defendant  complied  with  its  terms, 
the  matter  in  this  case  also  was  at  an  end.  If  the 
defendant  simply  did  not  obey  the  terms  of  the  in- 
terdict, it  would  be  necessary  for  the  complainant 
ngain  to  apply  to  the  praetor,  in  order  that  this  fact 
might  be  ascertained,  and  that  the  plaintiff  might 
give  full  satisfaction.  If  the  defendant  was  dissat- 
isfied with  the  interdict,  he  might  also  apply  to  the 
praetor  for  an  investigation  into  the  facts  of  the  ease : 
his  allegation  aright  be  that  there  was  no  ground  for 
the  interdict.  He  might  also  apply  to  the  pnetor 
on  the  ground  that  he  had.  satisfied  the  terms  of  the 
interdict,  though  the  plaintiff  was  not  satisfied,  or 
on  the  ground  that  be  was  na&ble  to  do  more  than 
he  had  done.  In  all  these  cases,  when  the  praetor's 
order  did  not  terminate  the  dispute,  he  directed  an 
inquiry  by  certain  formal*:,  which  were  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  judex,  recuperatores,  or  arbiter.  The 
inquiry  would  be,  Whether  anything  had  been  done 
contrary  to  the  praetor's  edict;  or  Whether  that 
had  been  done  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  done : 
the  former  inquiry  would  be  made  in  the  case  of  a 
prohibitory  interdict,  and  the  latter  in  the  case  of 
an  exhibitory  or  restitutory  interdict.-  With  regard 
to  the  expression  just  used,  namely,  "  the  praetor's 
edict,"  it  must  be  observed  that  "  edict"  is  the  word 
used  by  Gains,  but  that  he  means  "interdict.".  He 
uses  "  edict"  because  the  "  interdict"  would  only 
be  granted  in  such  cases  as  were  provided  for  by 
the  "  edict"  (eertit  ex  anuit),  and  thus  an  interdiot 
was  only  an  application  of  the  "  edict"  to  a  particu- 
lar case. 

In  the  case  of  interdicta  prohibitoria  there  was 
always  a  sponsio ;  that  is,  the  parties  were  required 
to  deposite  or  give  security  for  a  sum  of  money,  the 
loss  of  which  was  in  the  nature  of  a  penalty  (pa- 
ns) to  the  party  who  failed  before  the  judex :  this 
sponsio  was  probably  required  by.  the  praetor.  In 
the  case  of  interdicta  reetitutoria  and  peohibitoria, 
the  proceeding  was  sometimes  per  sponskmem,  and 
therefore  before  a  judex  or  recuperatores,  and  some- 
times, without  any  sponsio,  per  formnlam  arbitra- 
riam,  that  is,  before  an  arbiter.  In  the  case  of  these 
two  latter  interdicts,  it  seems  to  have  depended  on 
toe  party  who  claimed  the  inquiry  whether  there 
should  be  a  sponsio  or  not :  if  such  party  made  a 
sponsio,  that  is,  proffered  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  if 
he  did  not  make  out  his  case,  the  opposite  party 
was  required  to  make  one  also.  In  the  case  of  Cae 
etna*  a  sponsio  had  been  made :  Cicero  says,  ad- 
dressing the  recuperatores,  "  tpontio  facta  ett :  kac 
it  tpontione  tobis  judicandum  ett."  In  fact,  when  the 
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matter  came  before  a  judex  or  arbiter,  the  lorm  of 
proceeding  was  similar  to  the  ordinary  judicium. 

The  chief  division  of  interdicts  has  been  stated. 
Another  division  of  interdicts  was  into  those  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  possession,  retaining  posses- 
sion, or  recovering  possession.1 

The  interdictum  adipiscendae  possessions  was 

f'ven  to  him  to  whom  the  bonorum  possessio  (rid,  \ 
onokux  Posssssio)  was  given,  and  it  is  referred  ■ 
to  by  the  initial  words  quorum  bonorum.1  Its  op- 
eration was  to  compel  a  person,  who  had  possession 
of  the  property  of  which  the  bonorum  possessio  was 
granted  to  another,  to  give  it  up  to  such  person, 
whether  the  person  in  possessi6n  of  such  property 
possessed  it  pro  herede  or  pro  possessore.  The 
bonorum  emtor  (rid.  Bonorum  Emtio)  was  also  en- 
titled to  this  interdict,  which  was  sometimes  called 
poesessorinm.  It  was  also  granted  to  him  who 
bought  goods  at  public  auction,  and  in  such  case 
was  called  sectorium,  the  name  "  sectores"  being 
applied  to  persons  who  bought  property  in  such 
manner.* 

The  interdictum  salviannm  was  granted  to  the 
owner  of  land,  and  enabled  him  to  take  possession 
of  the  goods  of  the  colonos,  who  had  agreed  that  hi* 
goods  should  be  a  security  for  his  rent. 

This  interdiot  was  not  strictly  a  possessorial  in- 
terdict, as  Savigny  has  shown.4  It  did  not,  like  the 
two  other  interdicts,  presuppose  a  lawful  posses- 
sion, that  is,  a  jus  possessionis  acquired  by  the  fact 
of  a  rightful  possession :  the  complainant  neither 
alleged  an  actual  possession  nor  a  former  possession. 

The  interdictum  retinends  possessionis  could  only 
be  granted  to  a  person  who  had  a  rightful  possessio, 
and  he  was  entitled  to  it  in  respect  of  injury  sus- 
tained by  being  disturbed  in  his  possession,  in  re- 
spect of  anticipated  disturbance  in  his  possession, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  dispute  as  to  ownership,  in 
which  the  matter  of  possession  was  first  to  be  in- 
quired into.  Its  effect  in  the  last  case  would  be,  a* 
Gains  states,  to  determine  which  of  two  litigant 
parties  should  possess,  and  which  should  be  the 
claimant.  There  were  two  interdicts  of  this  class, 
named  respectively  uti  possidetis  and  utrobi,  from 
the  initial  words  of  the  edict.  The  interdictum  uti 
possidetis  applied  to  land  or  houses,  and  the  other 
to  movables.  The  uti  possidetis  protected  the  per- 
son who  at  the  time  of  obtaining  the  interdict  was 
in  actual  possession,  provided  he  had  not  obtained 
the  possession  against  the  other  party  (advereariut) 
vi,  clam,  or  precario,  which  were  the  three  vitia  pos- 
sessionis.* In  the  case  of  the  interdictum  utrobi, 
the  possession  of  the  movable  thing  was  by  the  in- 
terdict declared  to  belong  to  him  who  had  possessed 
the  thing  against  the  other  party  during  the  great 
er  part  of  that  year,  "nee  tri  nee  clam  nee  precario.' 
There  were  some  peculiarities  as  to  possessio  of  mo 
vaWe  things.* 

The  interdictum  recuperandn  possessionis  might 
he  claimed  by  him  who  had  been  forcibly  ejected 
(vi  dejecta*)  from  his  possession  of  an  immovable 
thing,  and  its  effect  was  to  compel  the  wrong-doei 
to  restore  the  possession,  and  to  make  good  all 
damage.  The  initial  words  of  the  interdict  were 
"  unde  tu  ilium  m  daeeitti,"  and  the  words  of  com- 
mand were  "eo  rettitua*."'  There  were  two  cases 
of  vis :  one  of  vis  simply,  to  which  the  ordinary  in- 
terdict applied,  which  Cicero  calls  quotidianum ; 
the  other  of  vis  annate,  which  had  been  obtained 
by  Caecina  against  jEbatras.  The  plaintiff  had  to 
prove  that  he  was  in  possession  of  the  premises, 


1.  (Oum,  iT.,  1*4.)— *.  (Dif.  43,  tit.  *,  ■.  1.)— I.  (Cle^  Pre 
Rows.  Annr.,  16.)— 4.  (Do  Recht  de>  Bwftna,  p.  410)— ft. 
(FaMu*.  i.  t.  Pomnin.— <?««,  ir.,  WO.)— 6.  (Cihu,  ir.,  151 J 
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and  had  been  ejected  by  tbe  defendant  or  his  agents 
(fcmtilia  or  procurator1).  If  the  matter  came  befoi  e 
a  judex,  the  defendant  might  allege  that  he  had 
complied  with  the  interdict.  "  restituisse,"  though 
he  had  not  done  so  in  fact ;  but  this  was  tbe  form 
of  the  sponsio,  and  the  defendant  would  succeed 
before  the  judex  if  be  could  show  that  he  was  not 
bound  to  restore  the  plaintiff  to  his  possession.* 

The  defendant  might  put  in  an  answer  (exceptio) 
to  the  plaintiff's  claim  for  restitution  :  he  might 
show  that  the  plaintiff's  possession  commenced  ei- 
ther Ti,  clam,  or  precario  with  respect  to  the  de- 
fendant ;*  but  this  exceptio  was  not  allowed  in  the 
ease  of  vis  armata.4  The  defendant  might  also 
plead  that  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the  violence 
complained  of,  and  this  was  generally  a  good  plea, 
for  the  interdict  contained  the  words  "  in  hoc  Mime." 
But  if  the  defendant  was  still  in  possession  after  tbe 
year,  he  could  not  make  this  plea,  nor  could  he  avail 
himself  of  it  in  a  case  of  vis  armata.* 

A  clandestina  possessio  is  a  possessio  in  which 
the  possessor  takes  a  thing  (which  must,  of  course, 
be  a  movable  thing)  secretly  (furtive),  and  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  person  whose  adverse  claim 
to  the  possession  he  fears.  Snch  a  possessio,  when 
it  was  a  disturbance  of  a  rightful  possessio,  gave 
the  rightful  possessor  a  title  to  have  the  interdict 
de  clandestina  possessions  for  the  recovery  of  his 
possession.  All  traces  of  this  interdict  are  nearly 
lost ;  but  its  existence  seems  probable,  and  it  must 
have  had  some  resemblance  to  the  interdictum  de 
vi.  The  exceptio  clandestine  possessionis  was 
quite  a  different  thing,  inasmuch  as  a  clandestine 
possessio  did  not  necessarily  suppose  tbe  lawful 
possession  of  another  party. 

Tbe  interdictum  de  precaria  possessione  or  de 
precario  applied  to  a  case  of  precariura.  It  is  pre- 
carium  when  a  man  permits  another  to  exercise 
ownership  over  his  property,  but  retains  the  right 
of  demanding  the  property  back  when  he  pleases. 
It  is  called  precariura  because  the  person  who  re- 
ceived such  permission  usually  obtained  it  by  re- 
quest (prcce),  though  request  was  not  necessary  to 
constitute  precarium,  for  it  might  arise  by  tacit 
permission.'  The  person  who  received  the  deten- 
tion of  the  thing,  obtained  at  the  same  time  a  legal 
possession,  unless  provision  to  the  contrary  was 
made  by  agreement.  In  either  case  tbe  permission 
could  at  any  time  be  recalled,  and  the  possessio, 
which  in  its  origin  was  justa,  became  injusta,  viti- 
osa,  as  soon  as  restitution  was  refused.  Restitution 
could  be  claimed  by  the  interdictum  de  precario, 
precisely  as  in  the  case  of  vis ;  and  the  sole  founda- 
tion of  the  right  to  this  interdict  was  a  vitiosa  pos- 
sessio, as  just  explained.  The  precarium  was  nev- 
er viewed  as  a  matter  of  contract.  The  interdictum 
de  precario  originally  applied  to  land  only,  but  it  was 
subsequently  extended  to  movable  things.  The 
obligation  imposed  by  the  edict  was  to  restore  the 
thing,  bat  pot  its  value,  in  case  it  was  lost,  unless 
dolus  or  lata  culpa  could  be  proved  against  the  de- 
fendant (Vid.  Culpa.)  But  from  the  time  that 
the  demand  is  made  against  the  defendant,  he  is 
m  mora,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  interdicts, 
he  is  answerable  for  all  culpa,  and  for  the  fruits  or 
profits  of  the  thing ;  and  generally  he  is  bound  to 
place  the  plaintiff  in  the  condition  in  which  he  would 
have  been  if  there  had  been  no  refusal.  No  excep- 
tions were  allowed  in  the  case  of  a  precarium. 

The  origin  of  the  precarium  is  referred  by  Sa- 
vigny  to  the  relation  which  subsisted  between  a 
patronus  and  his  cliens,  to  whom  the  patronus  gave 
the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  ager  publicus.    If  the 

I.  (Cic.,  Pro  Tull.,  89.)— S.  (Pro  Crcin.,  8,  83.)— 3.  (Pro  O- 
eh.,  M.— Pro  Toll.,  44.)—*  (Pro  Caein.,  8,  3S.>— S.  (Cic  ad 
run.,  xt.,  18.)— 6.  (Paolm,  S.  R-  v.,  tit.  t,  :  11.) 
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cliens  refused  to  restore  the  land  upon  demand,  ttta 
patronus  was  entitled  to  the  interdictum  de  pre- 
cario. As  the  relation  between  the  patronus  and 
the  cliens  was  analogous  to  that  between  a  parent 
and  his  child,  it  followed  that  there  was  no  contract 
between  them,  and  tbe  patron's  right  to  demand  too 
land  back  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  rela- 
tion between  him  and  his  cliens.1  The  precariom 
did  not  fall  into  disuse  when  the  old  ager  publieu* 
ceased  to  exist,  and  in  this  respect  it  followed  the 
doctrine  of  possessio  generally.  (Vid.  Aobikla 
Leobs.)  It  was,  in  fact,  extended  and  applied  to 
other  things,  and,  among  them,  to  tbe  case  of  pledge. 
(Vid.  Piokos.) 

Gains'  makes  a  third  division  of  interdicts  into 
simplicia  and  duplicia.  Simplicia  are  those  in  which 
one  person  is  the  plaintiff  (actor),  and  the  other  is 
the  defendant  (reut) :  all  restitutoria  and  exhibitoris 
interdicts  are  of  this  kind.  Prohibitoria  interdicts 
are  either  simplicia  or  duplicia :  they  are  simplicia 
in  such  cases  as  those,  when  the  pretor  forbids 
anything  to  be  done  in  a  locus  sacer,  in  a  Hitmen 
publicum,  or  on  a  ripa.  They  are  duplicia  as  in  the 
case  of  the  interdictum  uti  possidetis  and  utrubi ; 
and  they  are  so  called,  says  Gaius,  because  each  of 
the  litigant  parties  may  be  indifferently  considered 
as  actor  or  reus,  as  appears  from  the  terms  of  the 
interdict.' 

Interdicta  seem  to  have  been  also  called  duplicia 
in  respect  of  their  being  applicable  both  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  possession  which  had  not  been  had 
before,  and  also  to  the  recovery  of  a  possession. 
An  interdict  of  this  class  was  granted  in  the  case 
of  a  vindicatio.  or  action  as  to  a  piece  of  land 
against  a  possessor  who  did  not  defend  his  posses- 
sion, as,  for  instance,  when  he  did  not  submit  to  a 
judicium,  and  give  the  proper  sponsiones  or  satisda- 
tiones.  A  similar  interdict  was  granted  in  the  case 
of  a  vindicatio  of  an  hereditas  and  a  ususfructns. 
Proper  security  was  always  required  from  the  per- 
son in  possession,  in  the  case  of  an  in  rem  actio,  in 
order  to  secure  the  plaintiff  against  any  loss  or  in- 
jury that  the  property  might  sustain  while  it  was  in 
the  possession  °of  the  defendant.  If  the  defendant 
refused  to  give  such  security,  be  lost  the  possession 
which  was  transferred  to  the  plaintiff  (velitor).* 

(For  other  matters  relating  to  tbe  Interdict,  see 
Gaius,  iv.,  138-170.  —  Paulus,  S.  JR.,  v.,  tit.  6.— 
Dig.  48— Savigny,  Dot  SecJU  da  Betitxts,  p.  403- 
516. — Savigny  and  Haubold,  Zcittchrift,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
305  358 ) 

INTEREST  OF  MONEY.  Under  this  head  it 
ia  proposed  to  give  an  account  of  the  conditions 
upon  which  money  was  lent  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans. 

I.  Grist  Imtbbbst.  At  Athens,  Solon,  among 
other  reforms,  abolished  tbe  law  by  which  a  credit- 
or was  empowered  to  sell  or  enslave  a  debtor,  and 
prohibited  the  lending  of  money  upon  a  person's 
own  body  (M  toIc  ouuam  /uidha  davetftty*).  No 
other  restriction,  we  are  told,  was  introduced  by 
him,  and  the  rate  of  interest  was  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  lender  (to  ipyvptov  oTuoipov  thai  if 
oir&rtt  &v  0ovAi7nu  6  Awnfuy*).  The  only  case  in 
which  tbe  rate  was  prescribed  by  law  was  in  tbe 
event  of  a  man  separating  from  lua  lawful  wife,  and 
not  refunding  the  dowry  he  had  received  with  her. 
Her  trustees  or  guardians  (o£  xvptot)  could  in  that 
case  proceed  against  him  for  the  principal,  with 
lawful  interest  at  the  rate  of  18  pet  ocnt.  (Vid. 
Dos,  Gbsbk.) 

Any  rate  might  be  expressed  or  represented  it 
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wo  different  ways :  (1.)  by  the  number  of  oboli  or 
drachmae  paid  by  the  month  for  every  mina  i  (2.)  by 
the  part  of  the  principal  (rd  ipxalov  °r  ntfdXaiov) 
paid  as  interest,  either  annually  or  for  the  whole 
period  of  the  loan.  According  to  the  former  meth- 
od, which  was  generally  used  when  money  was 
lent  upon  real  security  (t6koi  lyyvot  or  tyyttot),  dif- 
ferent rates  were  expressed  as  follows:  10  per 
eeiit.  by  brl  xfvre  ofoXolc;  t.  «.,  5  oboli  per  month 
for  every  mina,  or  60  oboli  a  year =10  drachms = 
j*r  of  a  mina.  Similarly, 
'it  per  cent,  by  brl  Spaxtf  per  month. 

16  per  cent,  by  bf  o«tu  MoXoie  " 

18  per  cent,  by  br"  brvia  booXoic  " 

84  per  cent,  by  brl  oval  dpaxpalr         " 
88  per  cent,  by  brl  rptoi  dinx/tale:       " 
5  per  cent,  by  brl  rpir^i  tutoSoUp,  probably. 
(2.)  Another  method  was  generally  adopted  in 
eases  of  bottomry,  where  money  was  lent  upon  the 
ship's  cargo  or  freightage  {brl  t\J  voOAp),  or  the 
ship  itself,  for  a  specified  time,  commonly  that  of 
the  voyage.    By  this  method  the  following  rates 
were  thus  represented  : 

10  per  cent  by  raVcot  briibtarot,  i.  «.,  interest  at 
the  rate  of  a  tenth ;  it},  16§,  80,  38J,  by  tovh 
Mydoot,  (ftKToi,  brlwe/iirrot,  and  brirptrot,  respect- 
ively.   So  that,  as  Beckh1  remarks,  the  rAror  frri- 
Mitaroc  is  equal  to  the  brl  irtvrt  itoXotf  : 
The  TOKOf  broytoos     =  the  brl  ipaxfV        nearly. 
"     1+tKTot       t=  the  br"  4«ru  MoXoff      " 
**     briirtfmrot  =  the  ii?  brvia  btoXolr:     " 
"     brirptrot:     =  the  brl  Tptel  tpaxfialt  " 
These  nearly  corresponding  expressions  are  not 
to  be  considered  as  identical,  however  closely  the 
rates  indicated  by  them  may  approach  each  other 
in  value  ;  althongh,  in  the  age  of  Justinian,  as  Sal- 
masius*  observes,  the  tokos  br6yioo{,  or  ltt  per 
cent.,  was  confounded  with  the  cadttmut,  which  is 
exactly  equal  to  the  interest  at  a  drachma,  or  It  per 
cent. 

The  rates  above  explained  frequently  occur  in 
the  orators ;  the  lowest  in  ordinary  use  at  Athena 
being  the  nfxoc  bnibtaroc,  or  10  per  cent.,  the  high- 
est the  Toiror  brirptrot,  or  88}  per  cent.  The  latter, 
however,  was  chiefly  confined  to  cases  of  bottomry, 
and  denotes  more  than  it  appears  to  do,  as  the 
lime  of  a  ship's  voyage  was  generally  less  than 
t  year.  Its  near  equivalent,  the  brl  rptoi  toaxM'h, 
or  36  per  cent.,  was  sometimes  exacted  by  bankers 
it  Athens.'  The  brl  tpaxw i  m  nte  °f  It  per 
sent.,  was  common  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,* 
tat  appears  to  have  been  thought  low.  The  inter- 
est of  eight  oboli,  or  16  per  cent.,  occurs  in  that  or- 
ator ;*  and  even  in  the  age  of  Lysias  (B.C.  440)  and 
iamus  (B.C.  400),  nine  oboli  for  the  mina,  or  18  per 
cent.,  appears  to  have  been' a  common  rate.'  ^Es- 
chines  also*  speaks  of  money  being  borrowed  on  the 
same  terms ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  usual  rates  of  interest  at  Athens  about  the 
time  of  Demosthenes  varied  from  It  to  18  per  cent 
Thai,  they  were  nearly  the  same  in  range,  and  sim- 
ilarly expressed,  throughout  the  rest  of  Greece,  ap- 
pears flora  the  authorities  quoted  by  Bockh.'  No 
eoDcl'isions  on  the  subject  of  the  general  rate  of  in- 
terest can  be  drawn  from  what  we  are  told  of  the 
exorbitant  rates  exacted  by  common  usurers  (ronco- 
yM+ot,  tocuUionet,  nfupoiavetorai).  Some  of  these* 
exacted  as  much  as  an  obolus  and  a  half  per  day 
lor  each  drachma ;  and  money-lenders  and  bankers 
in  general,  from  the  high  profits  which  they  real- 
ised, and  the  severity  with  which  they  exacted  their 
dues,  seem  to  have  been  as  unpopular  among  their 


fellow-citizens  as  Jews  and  usurers  in  more  mode  la 
times.  Demosthenes,*  indeed,  intimates  that  the 
fact  of  a  man  being  a  money-lender  was  enough  to 
prejudice  him,  even  in  a  court  of  law,  among  the 
Athenians  (MiooCotv  ol  'Adnvalot  roif  iavtifovrac). 
It  is  curious,  also,  to  observe  that  Aristotle*  objects, 
on  principle,  to  putting  money  out  at  interest  («6- 
Aoyibrara  /uoeirat  i>  btoXoorartKrj),  as  being  a  per- 
version of  it  from  its  proper  use,  as  a  medium  of 
exchange,  to  an  unnatural  purpose,  viz.,  the  repro- 
duction or  increase  of  itself;  whence,  he  adds, 
comes  the  name  of  interest  or  rd/tof,  as  being  the 
offspring  (rd  ytyvi/uvov)  of  a  parent  like  itself. 

The  arrangement  of  a  loan  would,  of  course,  de- 
pend upon  the  relation  between  the  borrower  and 
the  lender,  and  the  confidence  placed  by  one  in  the 
other.  Sometimes  money  was  lent,  e.  g.,  by  the 
banker  Pasion  at  Athens,  without  a  security,  oi 
written  bond,  or  witnesses.*  But  generally  either 
a  simple  acknowledgment  (x'ipAypafov)  was  given 
by  the  borrower  to  the  lender  (titrf.  Chirographum), 
or  a  regular  instrument  (ovyypat*),  executed  by 
both  parties  and  attested  by  witnesses,  was  depos- 
ited with  a  third  party,  usually  a  banker.4  Wit- 
nesses, as  we  might  expect,  were  also  present  at 
the  payment  of  the  money  borrowed.'  The  secu- 
rity for  a  loan  was  either  a  inrofHini  or  an  brixvpov : 
the  latter  was  put  into  the  possession  of  the  lender ; 
the  former  was  merely  assured  to  him,  and  gener- 
ally, though  not  always,  consisted  of  real  or  immo- 
vable property.  The  tvixvoa,  on  the  contrary,  gen- 
erally consisted  of  movable  property,  such  as  goods 
or  slaves.*  At  Athens,  when  land  was  given  as 
security,  or  mortgaged  (oioia  imoxpeuf),  pillars  (ipoi 
or  oriiXai)  were  set  upon  it,  with  the  debt  and  the 
mortgagee's  name  inscribed.  Hence  an  unencum 
bered  estate  was  called  an  turrutm  jopiov.'  ( Vid. 
Horoi.)  In  the  rest  of  Greece  there  were  public 
books  of  debt,  like  the  German  and  Scotch  registers 
of  mortgages ;  bat  they  are  not  mentioned  as  hav- 
ing existed  at  Athens.' 

Bottomry  (to  vovtuov,  tokoi  vavrutoi  or  Mootf) 
was  considered  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  at 
Athens,  that  fraud  or  breach  of  contract  in  transac- 
tions connected  with  it  was  sometimes  punished 
with  death.'  In  these  cases  the  loans  were  gener- 
ally made  upon  the  cargo  shipped,  sometimes  on  the 
vessel  itself,  and  sometimes  on  the  money  received 
or  due  for  passengers  and  freightage  {brl  ra?  vmJXy). 
The  principal  (IkSooic,  oiovel  Ifu  Soot?*),  as  well  as 
the  interest,  could  only  be  recovered  in  case  the 
ship  met  with  no  disaster  in  her  voyage  (euOtiatK 
ri)(  veut") ;  a  clause  to  this  effect  being  generally 
inserted  in  all  agreements  of  bottomry  or  vavracal 
ovyypafai.  The  additional  risk  incurred  in  loans 
of  this  description  was  compensated  for  by  a  high 
rate  of  interest,  and  the  lenders  took  every  precau- 
tion against  negligence  or  deception  on  the  part  of 
the  borrowers ;  the  latter  also  were  careful  to  have 
witnesses  present  whea  the  cargo  was  put  onboard. 
for  the  purpose  of  deposing,  if  necessary,  to  a  bona 
fit  shipping  of  the  required  amount  of  goods."  The 
loan  itself  was  either  a  ioveto/ta  htpoirXow,  i.  «., 
for  a  voyage  out,  or  it  was  a  iuvitopa  &/i+otco6- 
x?.ow,  «'.  e.,  tot  a  voyage  out  and  home.  In  the  for- 
mer case,  (he  principal  and  interest  were  paid  at  the 
place  of  destination,  either  to  the  creditor  himself 
if  he  sailed  in  the  ship,  or  to  an  authorized  agent." 
In  the  latter  case  the  payment  was  made  on  the  re- 
torn  of  the  ship,  and  it  was  specially  provided  in 
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the  agreement  between  the  contracting  parties,  that 
•he  should  sail  to  some  specified  places  only.  A 
deviation  from  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  in  this 
or  other  respects,  was,  according  to  a  clause  usually 
inserted  in  the  agreement,  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
twice  the  amount  of  the  money  lent.1  Moreover, 
if  the  goods  which  formed  the  original  security 
were  sold,  fresh  articles  of  the  same  value  were  to 
be  shipped  in  their  place.*  Sometimes,  also,  the  tra- 
der (A  i/mopof)  was  himself  the  owner  of  the  vessel 
viS  witiicAf/pof),  which  in  that  case  might  serve  as  a 
security  for  the  money  borrowed.* 

The  rate  of  interest  would,  of  course,  vary  with 
the  risks  and  duration  of  the  voyage,  and  therefore 
we  cannot  expect  to  find  that  it  was  at  all  fixed. 
XenOphon*  speaks  of  the  fifth  and  third  parts  of  the 
capital  lent  as  being  commonly  given  in  bottomry, 
referring,  of  course,  to  voyages  out  and  home.  The 
interest  of  an  eighth,  or  12$  per  cent.,  mentioned  by 
Demosthenes,*  was  for  money  lent  on  &  trireme, 
during  a  passage  from  Sestos  to  Athens,  but  upon 
condition  that  she  should  first  go  to  Hierum  to 
convoy  vessels  laden  with  corn  ;  the  principal  and 
interest  were  to  be  paid  at  Athens  on  her  arrival 
there.4 

The  best  illustration  of  the  facts  mentioned  above 
is  found  in  a  vavruen  ovyyoaQij,  given  in  the  speech 
of  Demosthenes  against  Lacritus.  It  contains  the 
following  statement  and  conditions. 

Two  Athenians  lent  two  Phaselitans  3000  drach- 
ma upon  a  cargo  of  3000  casks  of  Mendean  wine, 
on  which  the  latter  were  not  to  owe  anything  else, 
or  raise  any  additional  loan  (aid'  imSaveiamrai). 
They  were  to  sail  from  Athens  to  Mende  or  Scione, 
where  the  wine  was  to  be  shipped,  and  thence  to 
the  Bosporus,  with  liberty,  if  they  preferred  it,  to 
nontinue  their  voyage  on  the  left  side  of  the  Black 
Sea  as  far  as  the  Borysthenes,  and  then  to  return 
to  Athens ;  the  rate  of  interest  being  fixed  at  226 
drachms  in  1000,  or  86  per  cent,  for  the  whole  time 
of  absence.  If,  however,  they  did  not  return  to 
Hierum,  a  port  in  Bithynia  close  to  the  Thracian 
Bosporus,'  before  the  early  rising  of  Arc  turns,  t.  «., 
before  the  20th  of  September  or  thereabout,  when 
navigation  began  to  be  dangerous,  they  had  to  pay 
a  higher  rate  of  30  per  cent.,  on  account  of  the  addi- 
tional risk.  The  agreement  farther  specified  that 
there  should  be  no.  change  of  vessel  for  the  return 
eargo,  and  that,  if  it  arrived  safe  at  Athens,  the  loan 
was  to  be  repaid  within  twenty  days  afterward, 
without  any  deductions  except  for  loss  by  payments 
made  to  enemies,  and  for  jettisons  (b/Tciif  s-X^» 
bctioXfc,  k.  t.  A.)  made  with  the  consent  of  all  on 
board  (ol  av/tirXoi) ;  that,  till  the  money  was  repaid, 
the  goods  pledged  (rd  xmoKtifuva)  should  be  under 
the  control  of  the  lenders,  and  be  sold  by  them,  if 
payment  was  not  made  within  the  appointed  time ; 
that  if  the  sale  »f  the  goods  did  not  realize  the  re- 
quired amount,  the  lender  might  raise  the  remainder 
by  making  a  levy  (vpS^tt)  upon  the  property  of  both 
or  either  of  the  traders,  just  as  if  they  had  been  cast 
in  a  suit,  and  became  iirepfi/upot,  t.  «.,  had  not  com- 
plied with  a  judgment  given  against  them  within  the 
time  appointed.  Another  clause  in  the  agreement 
provides  for  the  contingency  of  their  not  entering 
the  Pontus ;  in  that  case  they  were  to  remain  in  the 
Hellespont,  at  the  end  of  July,  for  ten  days  after  the 
early  rising  of  the  dog-star  (kid  Kvvi),  discharge  their 
eargo  (itiXtadai)  in  some  place  where  the  Atheni- 
ans had  no  right  of  reprisals  { forov  tiv  fa/  oiiat  6<n 
rot;  'A9ijv<u'ojf ),  (which  might  be  executed  unfairly, 
and  would  lead  to  retaliations),  and  then,  on  their 
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return  to  Athens,  they  were  to  pay  the  lo  irer  rate 
of  interest,  or  25  per  cent.  Lastly,  if  the  vessel 
were  to  be  wrecked,  the  cargo  was,  if  possible,  to 
be  saved ;  and  the  agreement  was  to  be  conclusive 
on  all  points. 

From  the  preceding  investigation,  it  appeals  that 
the  rate  of  interest  among  the  ancient  Greeks  was 
higher  than  in  modern  Europe,  and  at  Rome  in  the 
age  of  Cicero.1  This  high  rate  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  caused  by  any  scarcity  of  money,  for  tho 
rent  of  land  and  houses  in  Athens  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood was  not  at  all  proportional  to  it.  Thus 
Isaeus*  says  that  a  house  at  Thrie  was  let  for  only 
8  per  cent,  of  its  value,  and  some  bouses  at  Melite 
and  Eleusis  for  a  fraction  more.  We  should,  there- 
fore, rather  refer  it  to  a  low  state  of  credit,  occa- 
sioned by  a  variety  of  causes,  such  as  the  division 
of  Greece  into  a  number  of  petty  states,  and  the 
constitution  and  regulation  of  the  courts  of  law, 
which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  at  all  favourable 
to  money-lenders  in  enforcing  their  rights.  Bockh 
assigns  as  an  additional  cause  "  the  want  of  moral 
principles." 

II.  Rohan  Interest.  The  Latin  word  for  inter- 
est, femu  or  fiautt,  originally  meant  any  increase, 
and  was  thence  applied,  like  the  Greek  roxof,  to  de- 
note the  interest  or  increase  of  money.  "  Femu" 
says  Varro,'  "  dictum  afetu  et  quasiafetura  quadam 
peeunia  parienti*  atque  meretcenlij."  The  same 
root  is  found  in  fecundus.  Fenus  was  also  used 
for  the  principal  as  well  as  the  interest.*  Another 
term  for  interest  was  usurae,  generally  found  in  the 
plural,  and  also  impendium,  on  which  Varro*  re- 
marks, "  a  quo  (pondtre)  utura  fuoi  in  tortt  accedt- 
bat,  impendium  appeilatum." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Republic,  the  interest 
of  money  became  due  on  the  first  of  every  month  : 
hence  the  phrases  tristes  or  celeres  calends  and 
calendarium,  the  latter  meaning  a  debt-book  or  book 
of  accounts.  The  rate  of  interest  was  expressed  in 
the  time  of  Cicero,  and  afterward,  by  means  of  tho 
as  and  its  divisions,  according  to  the  following  table : 
Asses  usurc,  or  one  as  per  month 
for  the  use  of  one  hundred     .     =19  per  cent 

Deunces  usurse 11       " 

Dextantes    " 10       M 

Dodrantes    " 9       " 

Besses         " 8       " 

Septunces    " 7       « 

Semisses      " 6       " 

Quincunces " 6       " 

Trientes      " 4       '• 

Quadrantes  " 8       " 

Sextantes    " 2       " 

Uncise  " 1        " 

Instead  of  the  phrase  asses  usurse,  a  synonyme 
was  used,  viz.,  centesimae  usurss,  inasmuch  as  at 
this  rate  of  interest  there  was  paid  in  a  hundred 
months  a  sum  equal  to  the  whole  principal.  Hence 
binae  centesimal  =24  per  cent.,  and  quaternse  cen- 
tesimse  =48  per  cent.  So,  also,  in  the  line  of  Hur 
ace,'  "  Quinas  hie  capiti  mereeits  auerat,"  we  must 
understand  quinas  centesimas,  or  00  per  cent.,  as 
the  sum  taken  from  the  capital.  Niebuhr*  is  of 
opinion  that  the  monthly  rate  of  the  centesimae  was 
of  foreign  origin,  and  first  adopted  at  Rome  in  Hie 
time  of  Sulla.  The  old  yearly  rate  established  by 
the  Twelve  Tables  (B.C.  460)  was  the  unciarium 
fenus.  This  has  been  variously  interpreted  to  meai 
(1)  one  twelfth  of  the  centesima  paid  monthly,  i.  «., 
one  per  cent,  per  annum ;  and  (2)  one  twelfth  of  the 
principal  paid  monthly,  or  a  hundred  per  cent,  per 
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annum.  Niebuhr1  refutes  at  length  the  two  opin- 
ions ;  bat  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  one 
is  inconsistent  with  common  sense,  and  the  other 
with  the  early  history  of  the  Republic.  A  third  and 
satisfactory  opinion  is  as  follows :  The  nncia  was 
(he  twelfth  part  of  the  as,  and  since  the  full  (12  oz.) 
copper  coinage  was  still  in  use  at  Rome  when  the 
Twelve  Tables  became  law,  the  phrase  unciariom 
fenus  would  be  a  natural  expression  for  interest  of 
one  ounce  in  the  pound ;  «.  «.,  a  twelfth  part  of  the 
sum  borrowed,  or  8}  per  cent.,  not  per  month,  bat 
per  year.  This  rate,  if  calculated  for  the  old  Ro- 
man year  of  ten  months,  would  give  10  per  cent, 
for  the  civil  year  of  twelve  months,  which  was  in 
common  use  in  the  time  of  the  decemvirs.  The 
analogy  of  the  Greek  terms  tokoc,  hrirpiroe,  Ac., 
confirms  this  view,  which,  as  Niebuhr  observes,  is 
not  invalidated  by  the  admission  that  it  supposes  a 
yearly,  and  not  a  monthly  payment  of  interest ;  for, 
though  in  the  later  times  of  the  Republic  interest 
became  due  every  month,  there  is  no  trace  of  this 
having  been  the  case  formerly.*  Nor  is  it  difficult 
lo  account  for  the  change :  it  probably  was  con- 
nected with  the  modifications  made  from  time  to 
time  in  the  Roman  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  (such 
as  the  abolition  of  personal  slavery  for  debt),-  the 
natural  effect  of  which  would  be  to  make  creditors 
more  scrupulous  in  lending  money,  and  more  vigi- 
lant in  exacting  the  interest  due  upon  it. 

If  a  debtor  could  not  pay  the  principal  and  inter- 
est at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  used  to  borrow  money 
from  a  fresh  creditor  to  pay  off  his  old  debt  This 
proceeding  was  very  frequent,  and  called  a  "  versu- 
ra."*  a  word  which  Festus*  thus  explains :  "  Vam- 
ram  facere,  mutuant  pecuniar*  tumere,  ex  to  dictum 
**t,  quod  initio  qui  mutuaiantur  ab  alii*,  ut  alii*  *oi- 
werent,  velut  verterent  creditorem."  It  amounted  to 
little  short  of  paying  compound  interest,  or  an  ana- 
tocismus anniversarius,  another  phrase  for  which 
was  asuras  renovate ;  e.  g.,  centesims  renovate  is 
twelve  per  cent,  compound  interest,  to  which  Cice- 
ro* opposes  centesimse  perpetuo  fenore  =13  per 
cent,  simple  interest.  The  following  phrases  are 
of  common  occurrence  in  connexion  with  borrow- 
ing and  lending  money  at  interest :  "  Pecaniam 
apod  aliquem  collocare,"  to  lend  money  at  interest ; 
"  relegere,"  to  call  it  in  again ;  "  cavere,"  to  give 
security  for  it ;  "  opponere"  or  "  opponere  pignori," 
to  give  as  a  pledge  or  mortgage :  hence  the  pun  in 
Cuullus,* 

"  Furi,  tillula,  nostra  turn  ad  Autlri 
Flatu*  oppotita  est,  nee  ad  Favoni : 
Verum  ad  millia  quindecim  et  dueento*. 
O  venlum  korribilem  atque  pettilentem." 
The  word  nomen  is  also  of  extensive  use  in  money 
transactions  Properly  it  denoted  the  name  of  a 
debtor,  registered  in  a  banker's  or  any  other  ac- 
count-book :  hence  it  came  to  signify  the  articles 
of  an  account,  a  debtor,  or  a  debt  itself.  Thus  we 
have  "  bonum  nomen,"  a  good  debt ;  "  nomina  fa- 
cere,"  to  lend  moneys,' and  also  to  borrow  money.' 
Moreover,  the  Romans  generally  discharged  debts 
through  the  agency  of  a  banker  (inforo  et  de  mema 
tcriftura)  rather  than  by  a  direct  personal  payment 
(er  area  domoqut) ;  and  as  an  order  or  undertaking 
for  payment  was  given  by  writing  down  the  sum  to 
be  paid,  with  the  receiver's  name  underneath  or 
alongside  it,*  hence  came  the  phrases  "scribere 
nummos  alicui,"  to  promise  to  pay  ;'•  "  rescribere," 
to  pay  back,  of  a  debtor."  So  also  "  perscribere," 
lo  give  a  bill  or  draught  (pertcriptio)  on  a  banker 
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for  payment,  in  opposition  to  payment  by  ready 
money.1 

The  Roman  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  is  given 
under  Nexi.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark  here  that 
tbo  Licinian  laws  (vid.  Licitns  Leges),  by  whiob 
the  grievances  of  debtors  were  to  a  certain  extent 
redressed,  did  not  lay  any  restriction  on  the  rate  of 
interest  that  might  be  legally  demanded ;  and  it  is 
clear,  from  various  circumstances,*  that  the  scarcity 
of  money  at  Rome  alter  the  taking  of  the  city  by  the 
Gaols  had  either  led  to  the  actual  abolition  of  the 
old  uncial  rate  (unciarium  fenu*)  of  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles, or  caused  it  to  fall  into  disuse.  Nine  years, 
however,  after  the  passing  of  these  laws,*  the  rate 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  was  re-established,  and  any 
higher  rate  prohibited  by  the  bill  (rogatio)  of  the 
tribunes  Duiiios  and  Memos. 

Still  this  limitation  of  the  rate  of  interest  did  not 
enable  debtors  to  pay  the  principal,  and  what  Taci- 
tus* calls  the  "  fenebre  malum"  became  at  last  so 
serious  that  the  government  thought  it  necessary 
to  interfere,  and  remedy,  if  possible,  an  evil  so  great 
and  inveterate.  Accordingly,  fourteen  years  after 
the  passing  of  the  Licinian  laws,  five  commissioners 
were  appointed  for  this  purpose  under  the  title  of 
■oensarii  or  bankers.  These  opened  their  banks  in 
the  Forum,  andtn  the  name  of  the  treasury  offered 
ready  money  to  any  debtor  who  could  give  security 
(cavere)  to  the  state  for  it :  moreover,  they  ordered 
that  land  and  cattle  should  be  received  in  payment 
of  debts  at  a  fair  valuation,  a  regulation  which  Ce- 
sar adopted  for  a  similar  purpose.*  By  these  means, 
Livy*  tells  as  that  a  great  amount  of  debt  was  sat- 
isfactorily liquidated.  Five  years  afterward,  the  le- 
gal rate  of  interest  was  still  farther  lowered  to  the 
"  semunciarium  fenus,"  or- the  twenty-fourth  part 
of  the  whole  sum  (ad  semuncia*  redacta  antra') ;  ant! 
in  B.C.  846  we  read  of  several  usurers  being  pun- 
ished for  a  violation  of  the  law,'  by  which  they  were 
subjected  to  a  penalty  of  four  times  the  amount  of 
the  loan.'  But  all  these  enactments  were  merely 
palliatives ;  the  termination  and  cure  of  the  evil 
was  something  more  decisive— neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  species  of  national  bankruptcy — a  gen- 
eral abolition  of  debts,  or  xpeuv  diromHnj.1*  This 
happened  in  B.C.  341,  a  year  remarkable  for  politi- 
cal changes  of  great  importance,  and  was  followed 
up  by  the  passing  of  the  Genucian  laws,  which  for- 
bade the  taking  of  usury  altogether.11  A  law  like 
this,  however,  was  sure  to  be  evaded,  and  there 
was  a  very  simple  way  of  doing  so ;  it  only  affected 
Roman  citizens,  and  therefore  the  usurers  granted 
loans,  not  in  the  name  of  themselves,  but  of  the 
Latins  and  allies  who  were  not  bound  by  it.?*  To 
prevent  this  evasion,  the  Sempronian  law  was  pass- 
ed (B.C.  194),  which  placed  the  Latins  and  allies 
on  the  same  footing,  in  respect  of  lending  money,  as 
the  full  Roman  citizens.  At  last,  after  many  futile 
attempts  to  prevent  the  exaction  of  interest  at  any 
rate  and  in  any  shape,  the  idea  was  abandoned  al- 
together, and  the  centesima,  or  13  per  cent,  per  an- 
num, became  the  legal  and  recognised  rate.  Nie- 
buhr," as  we  have  already  observed,  is  of  opinion 
that  it  was  first  adopted  at  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Sulla ;  but  whether  it  became  the  legal  rate  by  any 
special  enactment,  or  from  general  consent,  does 
not  appear.  Some  writers  have  inferred1*  that  it 
was  first  legalized  by  the  edicts  of  ibe  city  praetors, 
an  inference  drawn  from  the  general  resemblance 
between  the  pretorian  and  proconsular  edicts, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  some  proconsular  edicts 


1.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  iii„  51  ;  xri.,  *.)— S.  (Nnbnhr,  ii.,  a.  003.)— 
1.  (Lit.,  rii.,  10.) — «.  (Ann.,  »i.,  IS.)— S.  (Suet.,  Jul,  «.)—«. 
(Tii_  SI.)— 7.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,vi.,  1».>— 6.  (Lit-  iii.,  SB.)— 9.  (Ca- 
to,  De  Ra  Rut,  iwt.)— 10.  (Niebahf ,  Hi.,  p.  77.)— 1 1 .  (Lit-  to', 
«.)— IS.  (Lir.,  ixxt.,  7.)— 13.  (iu.,p.  0t>— 14.  (Heinefc.  iii 
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INTERREX. 


INTUBUM. 


•re  extant,  by  which  the  centesiraa  is  fixed  as  the 
legal  Tate  in  proconsular  provinces  (in  edicto  tralati- 
tio  centesimal  me  obiervaturum  habui1).  Whether 
this  supposition  is  tine  or  not,  it  is  admitted  that 
the  centesima,  or  12  per  cent.,  was  the  legal  rate  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  Republic,  and  also  under  the 
emperors.    Justinian  reduced  it  to  6  per  cent.* 

In  cases  of  fenus  nauticurn,  however,  or  bottom- 
ry, as  the  risk  was  the  money-lender's,  he  might 
demand  any  interest  he  liked  while  the  vessel  on 
which  the  money  was  lent  was  at  sea ;  but  after 
she  reached  harbour,  and  while  she  was  there,  no 
more  than  the  usual  rate  of  12  per  cent,  or  the  cen- 
tesima could  be  demanded. 

Justinian  made  it  the  legal  rate  for  fenus  nauti- 
curn under  all  circumstances.' 

INTERPRES,  an  Interpreter.  This  class  of 
persons  became  very  numerous  and  necessary  to 
the  Romans  as  their  empire  extended.  Embassies 
from  foreign  nations  to  Rome,  and  from  Rome  to 
other  states,  were  generally  accompanied  by  inter- 
preters to  explain  the  objects  of  the  embassy  to  the 
respective  authorities.*  In  large  mercantile  towns, 
the  interpreters,  who  formed  a  kind  of  agents  through 
whom  business  was  done,  were  sometimes  very 
numerous,  and  Pliny*  states  that  at  Dioscurias  in 
Colchis,  there  were  at  one  time  no  less  than  130 
persons  who  acted  as  interpreters  to  the  Roman 
merchants,  and  through  whom  all  their  business 
was  carried  on. 

All  Roman  praetors,  proconsuls,  and  quaestors, 
who  were  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  a 
province,  had  to  carry  on  all  their  official  proceed- 
ings in  the  Latin  language  ;'  and  as  they  conld  not 
be  expected  to  be  acquainted  with  the  language  of 
the  provincials,  they  had  always  among  their  ser- 
vants (vid.  Appaeitosbs)  one  or  more  interpreters, 
who  were  generally  Romans,  but  in  most  cases 
undoubtedly  freedmen.'  These  interpreters  had 
not  only  to  officiate  at  the  conventus  (vid.  Convin- 
td»),  but  also  explained  to  the  Roman  governor 
everything  which  the  provincials  might  wish  to  be 
laid  before  him.* 

INTERREGNUM.    (Vid.  Intbbrbx.) 

INTERREX.  This  office  is  said  to  have  been 
instituted  on  the  death  of  Romulus,  when  the  sen- 
ate wished  to  share  the  sovereign  power  among 
themselves  instead  of  electing  a  king.  For  this 
purpose,  according  to  Livy,'  the  senate,  which  then 
consisted  of  one  hundred  members,  was  divided  into 
ten  decuries,  and  from  each  of  these  decuries  one 
senator  was  nominated.  These  together  formed  a 
board  of  ten,  with  the  title  of  Intcrreiei,  each  of 
whom  enjoyed  in  succession  the  regal  power  and 
its  badges  for  five  days ;  and  if  no  king  was  ap- 
pointed at  the  expiration  of  fifteen  days,  the  rota- 
tion began  anew.  The  period  during  which  they 
exercised  their  power  was  called  an  Interregnum. 
Dionysius10  and  Plutarch"  give  a  different  account 
of  the  matter,  but  that  of  Livy  appears  the  most 
probable.  Niebuhr"  supposes  that  the  first  inter- 
reges  were  exclusively  llamnes,  and  that  they  were 
the  decern  primi,  or  ten  leading  senators,  of  whom 
the  first  was  chief  of  the  whole  senate." 

The  interreges  agreed  among  themselves  who 
should  be  proposed  as  king,'*  and  if  the  senate  ap- 
proved of  their  choice,  they  summoned  the  assem- 
bly of  the  curiae,  and  proposed  the  person  whom 


I.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  i.,  SI.)— 8.  (Heinecc.iii.,  16.)— 3.  (Hoinecc, 
L  o.)— 4.  (Cic,  Do  Divin.,  ii.,  94.— Id.,  De  Fin.,  t.,  29.— Plin., 
*.  V.,  xxr.,  S.-GtU.,  ivii.,  17, 8.— LiT.,  xxrii.,43.)— 5.  (H.N., 
ft.,  5.J— 6.  (Vil.  Max.,  ii.,  S,  ,  *.)-7.  (Cic..  Pro  Btlb.,  11.)— 8. 
(Cic.  i  V«rr..  iii..  37.— M  ad  Fun.,  xiii.,  54.  -Cm.,  Bell.  Gall., 
fc,  19.— Compare  Dirxaen,  Ciril.  Abhandl.,  i.,  p.  10,  Ac.)— •. 
(i.,  170—10.  (ii.,  57.1—11.  (Noma,  ».)—  I2.(Hirt.of  Rome,  i.,  p. 
KM;  ii.,p.lll.)— 13.  (Compare  Walter,  Geach.daa  Rom,  ~     ' 

*t)-14.  (Dionya.,  it.,  40,  80.) 


they  had  previously  agreed  upon ;  the  pi,  wer  cf  U* 
curiae  was  confined  to  accepting  or  rejecting  him. 
The  choice  of  the  senate  was  called  patrum  auetori- 
tat;1  the  putting  of  his  acceptance  or  rejection  t« 
the  vote  in  the  curia;,  rogare  ;*  and  the  decree  oi 
the  curiae  on  the  subject,  juttut  populi* 

Interreges  were  appointed  under  the  Republic  for 
holding  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  the  consuls, 
when  tije  consuls,  through  civil  commotions  or 
other  causes,  had  been  unable  to  do  so  in  their  year 
of  office.*  Each  held  the  office  for  only  five  days, 
as  under  the  kings.  The  comitia  were  hardly  ever 
held  by  the  first  interrex ;  more  usually  by  the  second 
or  third  ;*  but  in  one  instance  we  read  of  an  elev- 
entb,  and  in  another  of  a  fourteenth  interrex.'  The 
comitia  for  electing  the  first  consuls  were  held  by 
Spurius  Lucretius  as  interrex,'  whom  Livy*  calls 
also  prafectut  urbit.  The  interreges  under  the  Re- 
public, at  least  from  B.C.  482,  were  elected  by  the 
senate  from  the  whole  body,  and  were  not  confined 
to  the  decern  primi,  or  ten  chief  senators,  as  under 
the  kings.'  Plebeians,  however,  were  not  admissi- 
ble to  this  office ;  and,  consequently,  when  plebe- 
ians were  admitted  into  the  senate,  the  patrician 
senators  met  without  the  plebeian  members  to  elect 
an  interrex.**  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  on  ac- 
count of  the  influence  which  the  interrex  exerted 
in  the  election  of  the  magistrates,  we  find  that  the 
tribunes  of  the  plebs  were  strongly  opposed  to  the 
appointment  of  an  interrex."  The  interrex  bad  ju- 
risdiction* 

Interreges  continued  to  be  appointed  occasionally 
till  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war ;"  but  after 
that  time  we  read  of  no  interrex  till  the  senate,  by 
command  of  Sulla,  created  an  interrex  to  hold  the 
comitia  for  his  election  as  dictator,  B.C.  82.**  In 
B.C.  66  another  interrex  was  appointed  to  hold  th< 
comitia,  in  which  Pompey  and  Crassus  were  elect, 
ed  consuls;11  and  we  also  read  of  interreges  in  B.C. 
63  and  52,  in  the  latter  of  which  years  an  interrex 
held  the  comitia,  in  which  Pompey  was  appointed 
sole  consul.1* 

INTE'RULA.    (FulTonica.) 

INTESTA'BILIS.  In  the  Twelve  Tables  it  was 
declared  "  qui  *«  tierit  tettarier  librrpensve  fuerit,  m 
testimonium  fariatur,  improbus  inteitabilitaue  etlo."" 
According  to  these  passages,  a  person  who  had 
been  a  witness  on  any  solemn  occasion,  such  as 
the  making  of  a  will,  and  afterward  refused  to  give 
his  testimony,  was  "  intestabilis,"  that  is,  disquali- 
fied from  ever  being  a  witness  on  any  other  occa- 
sion. The  word  afterward  seems  to  have  had  its 
meaning  extended,  and  to  have  been  used  to  ex- 
press one  who  could  not  make  a  will,  and  who  la- 
boured under  a  general  civil  incapacity." 

INTESTATO,  HEREDITATES  AB.  (Fid 
Heres,  Roman,  p.  497.) 

INTESTATUS.    (Vid.  Hbbes,  Roman,  p.  497.) 

•INTUBUM  or  INTYBUM,  a  plant,  of  which 
two  kinds,  the  wild  and  the  cultivated,  are  men- 
tioned by  the  ancient  writers.  The  former  is  the 
Ciehorium,  or  Intubum  erraticum  of  Pliny,"  our  bitter 
Succory,  or  the  Ciehorium  Intybut  of  Linnaeus ;  the 
latter  is  Pliny's  Intubum  sativum,  called  also  Seotr, 


1.  (Cic,  De  Rop.,  ii.,  13.— LiT.,  i.,  22.)— 2.  (Cic,  Do  Rep.,ii, 
17.)— 3.  (Cic,  Do  Rep.,  ii.,  13,  21.— Lit.,  i.,  22.)— J.  (Dion/a, 
Tiii.,  90.— LiT.,  it.,  43,  &c)— 5.  (LiT.,  ix.,  7.— Id.,  x.,  11.-14, 
T.,  31.)— 6.  (LiT.,  Tii.,  22.— Id.,  Tiii.,  23.)— 7.  (Dionys.,  i»„  84.) 
—8.  (i.,  60.)— 9.  (Dionys.,  Tiii.,  90.)— 10.  (LiT.,  it.,  43.— Id.,  Ti, 
41.— Cic,  Pro  Dom.,  14.— Niobuhr,  iii.,  p.  429.— Waller,  p.  80- 
09.)— 11.  (Lit.,  it.,  43.— Id.,  xxii.,  34.)— 12.  (Lit.,  i.,  41,  0.- 
Niebuhr,  iii.,  p.  28.1—13.  (Liv.,  mi.,  33,  34.)— 14.  (Appjan, 
Bell.  Civ.,  i.,  98.)— 15.  (Dion  Cass.,  xixix.,  27,  31.)— 16.  (Dioa 
Can.,  xl.,  45.—  Ascon.  ad  Cic,  Mil.,  inil.,  p.  32,  cd.  Oralli.— 
Plut.,  Pomp.,  54.)—17.  (Dirksen,  Uobeniicht,  dec,  p.  007.- 
Compare  Gellius,  Ti.,  7  ,  XT.,  13.)— 18.  (Hor.,  Sal.,  II.,  iii.  181 
— Dig.  38,  tit.  1,  a.  18,  »0.— Inst.,  ii.,  tit.  100—19.  (II.  N.,  sd, 
14.1 
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and  our  Endive,  the  Cickorium  endioia,  L.  The 
Intybum  is  said  to  have  come  originally  from  Egypt, 
where  great  use  was  made  of  it ;  and,  when  intro- 
duced into  Europe,  it  brought  along  with  it  its 
Egyptian  or  Coptic  name,  which  became  in  Greek 
Ktxdptov  or  Kixupn-  The  Arabians  call  it  Ckikou- 
nek,  by  a  name  corrupted  from  the  preceding.  By 
the  epithet  errtticum  Pliny  means  "  wild"  or  "  sav- 
age," as  appears  from  his  own  words :  "  Erraticum, 
fuod  apud  not  quidam  ambuleiam  appellavere,  in 
Aigypto  cichorium  vocant,  quod  tyltettre  tit."  Foe, 
however,  insists,  and  with  much  appearance  of 
reason,  that  the  term  in  question  refers  rather  to 
the  long,  numerous,  and  spreading  roots  of  the 
plant,  whence  Virgil  speaks  of  the  "amarit  intuba 
fibrit."x  The  modern  name  Endive,  as  given  to  the 
cultivated  kind,  comes  from  the  barbarous  word  en- 
dtvia,  which  was  used  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was 
evidently  corrupted  from  the  Arabic  kendib  or  the 
classical  Latin  term  intybum,  most  probably  the 
former.* 

INVENTATUUM.    (  Vid.  Hires,  Rohan,  p.  600.) 

INVESTIS.    {Vid.  Imposes.) 

♦IN'ULA,  Elecampane,  the  'RXhuov  of  the  Greeks, 
and  Inula  (or  Enula)  Campana  of  the  school  of  Sa- 
lernum.    (Vid.  Heliniom.) 

♦ION  (lov),  the  Violet  The  Viola  odorata,  or 
Sweet  Violet,  is  the  lov  piXav  of  Theophrastus,"  the 
lov  wopfvpow  of  Dioscorides,*  and  the  species  of 
Violet  so  often  celebrated  by  the  poets.  According 
to  Schneider,  the  too  xXuobv  of  Theophrastus  is  the 
Ckeirantkut  ckeiri,  or  Wall-flower.  Fee,  however, 
seems  disinclined  to  adopt  this  extension  of  the 
term  viola  or  lov,  notwithstanding  the  immense  eru- 
dition which  Sprengel  has  employed  in  favour  of  en- 
larging the  limits  of  the  genus  Viola  (lov)  among  the 
ancients.  The  Viola  valient  of  Virgil  appears  to 
have  been  the  V.  paluttrit  of  Linnaws,  or  else  the 
V.  Montana  of  the  same  botanist.* 

•ICNIA  (luvia),  a  term  properly  denoting  "a  bed 
of  violets,"  but  also  applied  to  several  species  of  the 
Violet,  and  especially  to  the  Viola  odorata.* 

•IPHTfON  (Ifvov),  a  species  of  plant.  Bauhin 
states  that  some  held  the  Atphodelut  luteut  to  be 
the  tyvov  of  Theophrastus.  Stackhouse  proposes 
the  Lavendula  tpiea,  or  Spike  Lavender.' 

•IPS  (IV),  an  insect  mentioned  by  Theophrastus, 
most  probably  the  same  as  the  Cynipt,  L.  "  The 
Cynipes,"  observes  Adams,  "  pierce  the  leaves  of 
plants  with  their  sting,  and  depoeite  their  eggs  in 
the  wound :  the  extravasated  juices  rise  round  it, 
and  form  a  gall  which  becomes  hard ;  in  this  the 
larva  lives  and  feeds,  and  changes  to  a  pupa.  In 
this  country,  the  gall  most  common  is  that  found  on 
the  Rota  camna.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
grammarians  Ammonius  and  Cyrillus  restrict  this 
term  to  the  Cynipt  of  the  Vine  and  Carob-nut  (xcpa- 
riuv,  so  I  propose  to  read  instead  of  Ktparov)."* 

IREN.    (Vid.  Emu.) 

■IRIS  (Ipic),  a  plant,  the  Iris.  The  description 
given  of  its  flowers  by  Dioscorides  makes  them  of 
various  colours,  white,  yellow,  purple,  &c,  from 
which  it  would  clearly  appear  that  under  this  name 
wire  comprehended  more  than  one  species  of  Iris. 
S|irengel  thinks  that  the  Irit  Germanica  and  Floren- 
Una  are  more  particularly  applicable  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  Dioscorides.  Adams  states  that,  as  long  as 
the  Galenical  Pharmacopoeia  continued  in  repute  in 
France,  die  bit  Florenttna  was  invariably  substitu- 
ted for  the  ancient  Iris.' 


1.  (Oeorr,  t,  IS*.)— t.  (tie,  Jlore  do  Virgile,  p.  Ira.,  *c)— 
*.  (a  P.,  T.,  11 ;  iii.,  18.)—*.  (ht.,  ISO.)— 5.  (Adams,  Append., 
..  y.  »— 8.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  i.,  0  ;  ri.,  8, 8.— Adams,  Append., 
s.  >.:— 7.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  ii.,  7  ;  rii.,  18.)— 8.  (Theophrast., 
H.  P,  Tii' .  10.  — Aden*,.  Append.,  s.  t.)  —  0.  (Theophrast., 
O.  P.,  i.,  7;  it..  S,  Ox.  —  Uiueoor.,  i.,  1.— Adams,  Append., 


IRPEX,  HIRPEX,  or  URPEX,'  a  Harrow,  i 
to  clear  the  fields  of  weeds,  and  to  level  and  break 
down  the  soil.  The  harrow  of  the  ancients,  like 
ours,  had  iron  teeth,  and  was  drawn  by  oxen.* 

♦IS'ATIS  (io-an'f ),  a  plant,  the  Glattum  of  the  Lat- 
ins, and  the  modern  Woad,  yielding  a  beautiful  blue 
dye.    (Vid.  Glastum.) 

ISELA'STICI  LUDI.     (Vi,l.  Athlete,  p.  120.) 

ISOPOL1TEIA.    (Vid.  Civitas,  Greek,  p.  259.) 

*ISOFYRON  (leonvpov),  a  plant,  probably  the 
Bog  Bean,  or  Menyantket  tri/oliata.  "From  the 
account  of  Galen  and  Paulus  jEgineta,"  observes 
Adams,  "  it  might  be  taken  for  the  Kidney  Bean  or 
Fasel,  but  Dioscorides  clearly  distinguishes  between 
these.  Dodoocus  advanced  the  opinion  that  the 
Menyantket  trifoliata,  or  Bog  Bean,  is  the  loomipov 
of  Dioscorides ;  but,  as  Sprengel  remarks,  its  bo- 
tanical characters  do  not  agree  with  those  of  the 
Itopyrum  as  given  by  Dioscorides.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  a  singular  coinci- 
dence, that  the  Bog  Bean  is  still  used  by  the  com- 
mon people  in  Scotland  for  the  cure  of  those  com- 
plaints for  which  Dioscorides  recommends  the  Iso- 
pyrum.  The  opinion  of  Dodoncus  is  farther  coun- 
tenanced by  Bauhin.'" 

ISOTELEIA,  ISOTELEIS.  ( Vid. Civitas, 
Greek,  p.  259.) 

ISTHMIAN  GAMES  flrf/ua),  one  of  the  four 
great  national  festivals  of  the  Greeks.  This  festi- 
val derived  its  name  from  the  Corinthian  Isthmus, 
where  it  was  held.  Where  the  isthmus  is  narrow- 
est, between  the  coast  of  the  Sarooic  Gulf  and  the 
western  foot  of  the  CEnean  hills,  was  the  Temple 
of  Poseidon,  and  near  it  was  a  theatre  and  a  stadi- 
um of  white  marble.4  The  entrance  to  the  temple 
was  adorned  with  an  avenue  of  statues  of  the  vic- 
tors in  the  Isthmian  games,  and  with  groves  of  pine- 
trees.  These  games  were  said  originally  to  have 
been  instituted  by  Sisyphus  in  honour  of  Melicertes. 
who  was  also  called  Palssmon.'  Their  original 
mode  of  celebration  partook,  as  Plutarch*  remarks, 
more  of  the  character  of  mysteries  than  of  a  great 
and  national  assembly  with  its  various  amusements, 
and  was  performed  at  night.  Subsequent  to  the 
age  of  Theseus,  the  Islbmia  were  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Poseidon ;  and  this  innovation  is  as- 
cribed to  Theseus  himself,  who,  according  to  some 
legends,  was  a  son  of  Poseidon,  and  who,  in  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Isthmian  solemnities,  is  said  to  have 
imitated  Heracles,  the  founder  of  the  Olympian 
games.  The  celebration  of  the  Isthmia  was  hence- 
forth conducted  by  the  Corinthians,  but  Theseus 
had  reserved  for  his  Athenians  some  honourable 
distinctions:  those  Athenians  who  attended  the 
Isthmia  sailed  across  the  Saronic  Gulf  in  a  sacred 
vessel  (dcupif ),  and  an  honorary  place  (npoetipia),  as 
large  as  the  sail  of  their  vessel,  was  assigned  to 
them  during  the  celebration  of  the  games.'  In 
times  of  war  between  the  two  states,  a  sacred  truce 
was  concluded,  and  the  Athenians  were  invited  !<• 
attend  at  the  solemnities.'  The  Eleans  did  me 
take  part  in  the  games,  and  various  stories  were 
related  to  account  for  this  singular  circumstance.' 
It  is  a  very  probable  conjecture  of  Wachsmuth," 
that  the  Isthmia,  after  the  changes  ascribed  to  The- 
seus, were  merely  a  panegyris  of  the  Ionians  of 
Peloponnesus  and  those  of  Attica ;  for  it  should  lie 
observed  that  Poseidon  was  an  Ionian  deity,  whi  se 
worship  appears  originally  to  have  been  unknown 


I.  (Clio,  De  Re  Rut.,  10.)— &  (Festns,  a.  v.— Serv.  in  Virg., 
Georg.,  I.,  OS.— Vino,  De  Ling.  Let.,  t.,  II,  ed.  Spengel.)—  S. 
(Dioeoor.,  iv.,  110. — P.  Mgin.,  Tii.,  1. — Bauhin,  Pinal,  p.  837. 
—Adams,  Append.,  a.  v.)— 4.  (Pans.,  ii.,  1, 1)  7.—  8tnb.,  viii.,  t>, 
p.  106. — Compare  p.  Hi,  rd.  Tanchniu.)— 5.  (Apollod.,  iii.,  4, 
S.— Paua.,  ii.,  I,  3.)— 8.  (Thee.,  SS.)— 7.  (Plot.,  1.  c.)— 8.  (Thu- 
crd.,  Tin.,  10.)— 0.  (Pane.  ■ ,  »,  i  «.)— 10.  (Hellen.  Altirth  .  I.. 
i.,  p.  «7.) 
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to  the  Dorians.  Darin;  the  reign  of  the  Cypselids 
at  Corinth,  the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games 
was  suspended  tor  seventy  years.1  -  But  after  this 
time  they  gradually  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  national 
festival  of  all  the  Greeks.  In  Olymp.  49  they  be- 
came periodical,  and  were  henceforth  celebrated 
regularly  every  third  year,  twice  in  every  Olympi- 
ad, that  is,  in  the  first  and  third  year  of  every  Olym- 
piad. The  Isthmia  held  in  the  first  year  of  an 
Olympiad  fell  in  the  Corinthian  month  Panemus 
(the  Attic  Hecatombaeon) ;  and  those  which  were 
held  in  the  third  year  of  an  Olympiad  fell  either  in 
the  month  of  Munychion  or  Thargelion.*  Pliny* 
and  Solinus4  erroneously  state  that  the  Isthmia 
were  celebrated  every  fifth  year.  With  this  regu- 
larity the  solemnities  continued  to  be  held  by  the 
Greeks  down  to  a  very  late  period.  In  388  B.C., 
the  Romans  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  taking 
part  in  the  Isthmia ;•'  and  it  was  at  this  solemnity 
that,  in  196  B.C.,  Plaminius  proclaimed  before  an 
innumerable  assembly  the  independence  of  Greece.1 
After  the  fall  of  Corinth  in  146  B.C.,  the  Sicyonians 
were  honoured  with  the  privilege  of  conducting  the 
Isthmian  games ;  but  when  the  town  of  Corinth 
was  rebuilt  by  J.  Caesar,*  the  right  of  conducting 
the  solemnities  was  restored  to  the*  Corinthians, 
and  it  seems  that  they  henceforth  continued  to  be 
celebrated  till  Christianity  became  the  state-religion 
of  the  Roman  Empire.* 

The  season  of  the  Isthmian  solemities  was,  like 
that  of  all  the  great  national  festivals,  distinguished 
by  general  rejoicings  and  feasting.  The  contests 
and  games  of  the  Isthmia  were  the  same  as  those 
at  Olympia,  and  embraced  all  the  varieties  of  ath- 
letic performances,  such  as  wrestling,  the  pancrati- 
um, together  with  horse  and  chariot  racing.'  Mu- 
sical and  poetical  contests  were  likewise  carried  on, 
and  in  the  latter  women  were  also  allowed  to  take 
part,  as  we  must  infer  from  Plutarch,"  who,  on  the 
authority  of  Polemo,  states,  that  in  the  treasury  at 
Sicyon  there  was  a  golden  book,  which  had  been 
presented  to  it  by  Aristomache,  the  poetess,  after 
she  had  gained  the  victory  at  the  Isthmia.  At  a 
late  period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  character  of 
the  games  at  the  Isthmia  appears  greatly  altered ; 
for  in  the  letter  of  the  Emperor  Julian  above  re- 
ferred to,  it  is  stated  that  the  Corinthians  purchased 
heai-a  and  panthers  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
their  fights  at  the  Isthmia,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  custom  of  introducing  fights  of  animals  an 
this  occasion  commenced  soon  after  the  time  of 
Cesar. 

The  prize  of  a  victor  in  the  Isthmian  games  con- 
sisted at  first  of  a  garland  of  pine-leaves,  and  after- 
ward of  a  wreath  of  ivy ;  but  in  the  end  the  ivy  was 
again  superseded  by  a  pine  garland."  Simple  as 
such  a  reward  was,  a  victor  in  these  games  gained 
the  greatest  distinction  and  honour  among  his  coun- 
trymen ;  and  a  victory  not  only  rendered  the  indi- 
vidual who  obtained  it  a  subject  of  admiration,  bnt 
shed  lustre  over  his  family,  and  the  whole  town  or 
community  to  which  he  belonged.  Hence  Solon 
established  by  a  law,  that  every  Athenian  who  gain- 
ed the  victory  at  the  Isthmian  games  should  receive 
from  the  public  treasury  a  reward  of  one  hundred 
drachmae."  His  victory  was  generally  celebrated  in 
lofty  odes,  called  Epinikia,  or  triumphal  odes,  of 
•which  we  still  possess  some  beautiful  specimens 
among  the  poems  of  Pindar.  (See  Massieu  in  the 
Mlrn.  de  VAcad.  des  Irucript.  et  Bell.  Lett.,  v.,  p. 
214,  &c. — Dissen.   Dc  Ratione  Poetiea  Carminum 


1.  (SoliiL,  c.  13.)— 3.  (Conrai,  Dimort.  Agna.,  4.— Compare 
CoUct  ad  Thucyd.,  viii.,  ».)— 3.  (II.  N.,  i«.,  3.J-4.  (a  «.)— 5. 
(Polyb.,  ii.,  IS.)  -0.  (Polyb.,  xriii.,  20.)— 7.  (Pan*,,  h,  1,  I,  9. 
— 1<1,  ii.,2,  ♦  S.)— 8.  (Suet.,  Ner.,  84.— Julian  Imparat.,  Epiit., 
»)-».  (Paaa.,  t.,  3,  t  4.— Polyb.,  1.  c)— 10.  (Symaoa.,  T.,  So- 
il (P)ut.,SrmiK»,T,S.>— 1J  .'Plut.,  Sol.,  M.) 
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Pindaricorum,  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  hta 
edition  of  Pindar,  and  Mailer,  Hist,  of  Greek  Lit.,  x., 
p.  830,  &c.) 

ITA'LIA.     (Vid.  Colokia,  p.  888.) 

ITER.     (Vid.  Sirvitotm.) 

JUDEX,  JUDICIUM.  A  Roman  magistratnt 
generally  did  not  investigate  the  facts  in  dispute  ia 
such  matters  as  were  brought  before  him  :  he  ap- 
pointed a  judex  for  that  purpose,  and  gave  him  in- 
structions. (Vid.  Actio.)  Accordingly,  the  whole 
of  civil  procedure  was  expressed  by  the  two  phrases 
jus  and  judicium,  of  which  the  former  comprehend- 
ed all  that  took  place  before  the  magistrates  (in 
jure),  and  the  latter  all  that  took  place  before  the 
judex  (in  judieio).  Originally  even  the  magistrates 
was  called  judex,  as,  for  instance,  the  consul  and 
pretor;1  and  under  the  Empire  the  term  judex 
often  designated  the  prases.  In  the  intermediate 
period  it  designated  a  person  whose  functions  may 
be  generally  understood  from  what  follows. 

In  many  cases  a  single  judex  was  appointed ;  in 
others,  several  were  appointed,  and  they  seem  to 
have  been  sometimes  called  recuperatores,  as  op- 
posed to  the  single  judex.*  Under  certain  circum- 
stances, the  judex  was  called  arbiter:  thus  judex 
and  arbiter  are  named  together  in  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles.* 

A  judex,  when  appointed,  was  bound  to  discharge 
the  functions  of  the  office,  unless  he  had  some  valiO 
excuse  (excusatio).  A  person  might  also  be  disqual- 
ified from  being  a  judex.  There  were  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year  when  legal  business  was  done  at 
Rome  (earn  res  agebantur*),  and  at  these  times  the 
services  of  the  judices  were  required.  These  legal 
terms  were  regulated  according  to  the  seasons,  so 
that  there  were  periods  of  vacation :'  in  the  provin- 
ces, the  terms  depended  on  the  conventus.  A  ju- 
dex was  liable  to  a  fine  if  ho  was  not  in  attendance 
when  he  was  required.  In  any  given  case,  the  liti- 
gant parties  agreed  upon  a  judex,  or  accepted  him 
whom  the  magistrate  proposed.  A  party  had  the 
power  of  rejecting  a  proposed  judex,  though  there 
must  have  been  some  limit  to  this  power.*  In  cases 
where  one  of  the  litigant  parties  was  a  peregrinus, 
a  peregrinus  might  be  judex.'  The  judex  was 
sworn  to  discharge  his  duty  faithfully.' 

When  Italy  had  received  its  organization  from 
the  Romans,  the  magistratus  of  the  several  cities 
had  jurisdictio,  and  appointed  a  judex  as  the  praetor 
did  at  Rome  (lex  Rubria  de  Gallia  Cisalpina).  In 
the  provinces,  the  governors  appointed  a  judex  or 
recuperatores,  as  the  case  might  be,  at  the  conven- 
tus which  they  held  for  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice ;  and  the  judex  or  recuperatores  were  selected 
both  from  Roman  citizens  and  natives. 

When  the  judex  was  appointed,  the  proceedings 
injure  or  before  the  praetor  were  terminated,  which 
was  sometimes  expressed  by  the  term  litis  Conies- 
tatio,  the  phrases  Las  Contestata  and  Judiium  Ac- 
eeptum  being  equivalent  in  the  classical  jurists. 
(Vid.  Litis  Comtestatio.)  The  parties  appeared 
before  the  judex  on  the  third  day  (cowjxrendtnatio), 
unless  the  praetor  had  deferred  the  judicium  for 
some  sufficient  reason.  The  judex  was  generally 
aided  by  advisers  (jurisconsulti)  learned  in  the  law, 
who  were  said  "  in  consilio  adesse  ;"*  but  the  judex 
alone  was  empowered  to  give  judgment.  The  mat- 
ter was  first  briefly  stated  to  the  judex  (causa  eon- 
jectio,  eoller.tio),  and  the  advocates  of  each  party 
supported  his  cause  in  a  speech.  The  evidence 
seems  to  have  been  given  at  the  same  time  that  the 
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speeches  weie  made,  and  not  to  have  been  heard 
before  the  advocates  made  their  address.1  But  it 
is  probable  that  the  practice  in  this  respect  might 
vary  in  different  cases.  Witnesses  were  produced 
on  both  sides,  and  examined  orally ;  the  witnesses 
on  one  side  were  also  cross-examined  by  the  other.* 
Written  documents,  such  as  instruments  and  books 
of  account,  were  also  given  in  evidence ;  and  some- 
times the  deposition  of  an  absent  witness  was  read, 
when  it  was  confirmed  by  an  oath.'  There  were 
no  means  of  compelling  a  person  to  give  evidence 
before  tbe  legislation  of  Justinian,  unless  they  were 
slaves,  who  in  some  cases  might  be  pat  to  the  tor- 
ture. 

After  all  the  evidence  was  given  and  the  advo- 
cates bad  finished,  the  judex  gave  sentence:  if 
there  were  several  judices,  a  majority  decided.  If 
the  matter  was  one  of  difficulty,  the  hearing  might 
be  adjourned  as  often  as  was  necessary  (ampliatio) ; 
and  if  the  judex  could  not  come  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion,  he  might  declare  this  upon  oath,  and  so 
release  himself  from  the  difficulty.  -  This  was  done 
by  the  form  of  words  "  non  liquereJ  (N.  L.).*  The 
sentence  was  pronounced  orally,  and  was  some- 
times first  written  on  a  tablet.  If  the  defendant 
did  not  make  his  appearance  after  being  duly  sum- 
moned, judgment  might  be  given  against  him. 

The  sentence  was  either  of  absolutio  or  condera- 
natio.  That  part  of  the  formula  which  was  called 
condemnatio  (vid.  Actio,  p.  80),  empowered  the 
judex  to  condemn  or  acquit  (condemnarc,  abtohere*). 
The  defendant  might  satisfy  the  plaintiff  after  the 
judicium  had  been  constituted  by  the  litis  contesta- 
nt) {pott  acccptum  judicium'),  and  before  judgment 
was  given ;  but  in  this  case  it  was  a  disputed  ques- 
tion between  the  two  schools  whether  the  judex 
should  acquit,  or  whether  he  should  condemn  on 
the  ground  that,  at  the  time  when  the  judicium  was 
constituted,  the  defendant  was  liable  to  be  con- 
demned, and  it  was  the  business  nf  the  judex 
merely  to  follow  his  instructions.  The  dispute  ac- 
cordingly involved  one  of  those  principles  on  which 
tbe  schools  were  theoretically  divided — the  follow- 
ing out  of  a  legal  principle  to  all  its  logical  conse- 
quences; but,  like  many  other  questions  between 
the  schools,  this  question  was  practically  of  no  im- 
portance, as  the  plaintiff  wooid  not  be  allowed  to 
have  satisfaction  twice.    (Vid.  Jurisconsult!.) 

While  the  legis  actiones  were  in  force,  the  judg- 
ment was  for  the  restitution  of  a  thing,  if  a  given 
thing  (carpus)  was  the  object  of  the  action ;  but 
under  the  process  of  the  formula,  the  judex  gave 
judgment,  pursuant  to  the  formula,  in  a  sum  of 
money,  even  when  a  piece  of  property  was  the  ob- 
ject of  dispute.  This  snm  of  money  was  either  fix- 
ed or  not  fixed  in  the  formula.  If  the  claim  was 
for  a  certain  sum  of  money,  the  amount  was  insert- 
ed in  tbe  condemnatio,  and  the  judex  was  bound  to 
give  that  or  nothing  to  the  plaintiff.  If  the  claim 
was  for  damages  or  satisfaction,  the  amount  of 
which  was  not  ascertained,  the  condemnatio  was 
either  limited  to  a  sum  named  in  the  formula,  and 
which  tbs  judex  could  not  exoeed  except  at  his  own 
peril  ('.it*m  tuam  faciendo) ;  or,  if  the  action  was  for 
the  tecovery  of  property  from  the  possessor,  or  if  it 
was  an  actio  ad  exhibendum,  the  condemnatio  em- 
powered the  judex  to  condemn  the  defendant  in  the 
value  of  the  thing.  The  judex  was  always  bound 
to  condemn  in  some  definite  sum,  even  though  the 
formula  did  not  contain  a  definite  sum :  the  reason 
of  which  is  obvious ;  for,  unless  the  condemnatio 
was  definite,  there  would  be  no  judgment.' 
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1  he  following  is  the  distinction  belween  an  ar» 
bitrium  and  judicium,  according  to  Cicero :'  In  a 
judicium  the  demand  was  of  a  certain  sum  or  defi- 
nite amount  (pecuniae  cerla);  in  an  arbitrium  the 
amount  was  not  determined  (incerla).  In  a  judici- 
um the  plaintiff  obtained  all  that  he  claimed  or  no- 
thing, as  the  words  of  the  formula  show :  "  Si  pant 
H.  S.  iooo  dari  oportere."*  The  corresponding 
words  in  the  formula  arbitraria  were,  "  Quantum 
aquius  mcliu*  id  dari ;"  and  their  equivalents  were, 
"  Ex  fide  bona,  Vt  inter  bono*  bene  agier."*  In  a  dis 
pute  about  dos,  which  Cicero  calls  "arbitrium  ret 
uxoria,"  the  words  "quid  aquius,  melius,"  were 
added.*  If  the  matter  was  brought  before  a  judex, 
properly  so  called,  the  judicium  was  constituted 
with  a  poena,  that  is,  per  sponsionem ;  there  was 
no  poena  when  an  arbiter  was  demanded,  and  the 
proceeding  was  by  the  formula  arbitraria.  The  pro- 
ceeding by  the  sponsio,  then,  was  the  strict  one 
(angustissima  formula  sponsionis*) ;  that  of  the  ar- 
bitrium was  ex  fide  bona,  and  the  arbiter,  though 
he  was  bound  by  the  instructions  of  the  formula, 
was  allowed  a  greater  latitude  by  its  terms.  The 
engagement  between  the  parties  who  accepted  an 
arbiter,  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  abide 
by  bis  arbitrium,  was  compromissum  ;•  but  this 
term  was  also  employed,  as  it  appears,  to  express 
the  engagement  by  which  parties  agreed  to  settle 
their  differences  by  arbitration,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  pretor.  Cicero  appears  to  allude  to 
this  arbitration.' 

According  to  Cicero,*  all  judicia  had  for  their  ob- 
ject either  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  indi 
victuals  (controversia),  or  the  punishment  of  crimes 
(maleficia).  This  passage  refers  to  a  division  of  ju- 
dicia, which  appears  in  the  jurists,  into  publics  and 
privata.  The  term  privata  judicia  occurs  in  Cice- 
ro,* where  it  refers  to  tbe  class  of  judicia  which  he 
indicates  in  the  Csecina  by  the  term  controversial. 
The  term  publics  judicia  might  not  then  be  in  use, 
but  tbe  term  publica  causa  is  need  by  Cicero"  with 
reference  to  a  judicium,  which  by  the  jurists  would 
be  called  publicum.  In  the  Digest11  it  is  stated  that 
all  judicia  are  not  publica  in  which  a  crimen  was 
the  matter  in  question,  but  only  those  in  which  the 
offence  was  prosecuted  under  some  lex,  such  as  the 
Julia  Majestatis,  Cornelia  de  Sicariis,  and  others 
there  enumerated.  Judicia  were  called  extraordi- 
naria  when  the  inquiry  was  extra  ordinem,  that  is, 
not  according  to  the  usual  practice ;  and  this  might 
happen  when  the  offence  was  o»e  not  provided  for 
by  law  (legibus),  but  one  that  was  punishable  by  im- 
memorial usage  and  general  opinion,  of  which  there 
is  an  instance  in  Livy  (teu  legibus  ecu  moribue  mal- 
let anquirertt").  The  judicia  popularia,  or  populares 
actiones,  as  they  are  called,1'  are  defined  to  be  those 
by  which  "suum  jut  populut  tuetur;"  and  they 
agreed  with  the  publica  judicia  in  this,  that  any  per- 
son might  be  the  prosecutor  who  was  not  under 
some  legal  disqualification.  The  judicia  populi1* 
were  those  in  which  tbe  populus  acted  as  judices ; 
and,  accordingly,  Cicero  enumerates  the  populi  ju- 
dicia among  others  when  he  says"  that "  nihil  de  cm- 
file  chit,  out  de  bonis,  tine  judtcio  tenatut  out  populi 
out  eorum  qui  de  quaque  re  conttituti  judices  tint,  de- 
Iraki  posse."  As  the  judicia  publica  are  defined  by 
the  jurists  to  be  those  in  which  crimma  were  tried 
by  a  special  lex,  it  appears  that  the  judicia  populi, 
strictly  so  called,  must  have  fallen  into  disuse,  oi 
have  gradually  become  unnecessary  after  the  judi- 
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m  publics  were  regulated  by  special  leges ;  and 
thus  the  judicia  publica  of  the  later  republican  pe- 
riod represent  the  judicia  populi  of  the  earlier  times. 
The  judicia  populi  were  originally  held  in  the  eo- 
mitia  curiata,  and  subsequently  in  the  centuriata 
and  tributa.  A  lex  of  Valerias  Publicola1  gave  an 
appeal  (provoadio)  to  the  populus  from  the  magis- 
tratus ;  and  a  law  of  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus1  de- 
clared to  the  same  effect :  "Nede  capite  civium  Ro- 
manorum  injuttu  populi  judicarctur." 

The  kings  presided  in  the  judicia  populi,  and  the 
consuls  succeeded  to  their  authority.  But  after  the 
passing  of  the  lex  Valeria  de  Provocatione  (B.C.  607), 
the  consul  could  not  sit  in  judgment  on  the  caput 
of  a  Roman  citizen,  but  persons  were  appointed  to 
preside  at  such  inquiries,  who  were,  accordingly, 
called  quaesitores,  or  quaestores  parricidii,  or  re- 
rum  capitalium.  In  some  cases*  a  plebiscitum  was 
passed,  by  which  the  senate  was  empowered  to  ap- 
point one  of  the  praetors  or  some  other  magistrate 
to  preside  at  the  judicial  investigation.  In  course 
of  time,  as  cases  were  of  more  frequent  occurrence, 
these  quasstiones  were  made  perpetua:,  that  is,  par- 
ticular magistrates  were  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
In  the  year  149  B.C.,  the  tribune  L.  Calpurnius  Piso 
Frugi  carried  a  lex  De  Pecuniis  Repetundis,  from 
which  time  the  qutestio  repetundarum  became  per- 
petua. L.  Sulla  gave  to  one  prator  the  qucstiones 
de  majestate,  and  to  others  those  of  peculatus  and 
ambitus ;  and  he  also  added  four  other  quaestiones 
perpetuae.  Thus  he  carried  out  the  principle  of  the 
lex  Calpurnia,  by  establishing  permanent  courts  for 
the  trial  of  various  specified  offences,  and  the  pra- 
ters determined  among  themselves  in  which  of 
these  new  courts  they  should  severally  preside. 
The  ordinary  functions  of  the  prator  urbanus  and 
peregrinus  were  not  interfered  with  by  these  new 
arrangements.  The  quaestiones  of  Sulla  were,  De 
Repetundis,  Majestatis,  De  Sicariis  et  Veneficis, 
De  Parricidio,  Peculatus,  Ambitus,  De  Nummis 
Adulterinis,  De  Falsis  or  Testamentaria,  and  De  Vi 
Publica.  But  in  special  cases  the  senate  still  some- 
times, by  a  decretum,  appointed  the  consuls  as  quaes- 
itores, of  which  an  example  occurs  in  Cicero  :*  this 
was  a  case  of  qutestio  or  judicium  extra  ordinera. 

Any  person  might  he  an  accuser  (accusator)  in  a 
judicium  publicum.  On  such  an  occasion  the  pra- 
tor generally  presided  as  qucsitor,  assisted  by  a 
judex  quaestionis  and  a  body  of  judices  called  his 
consilium.  The  judex  qucstionis  was  a  kind  of 
assistant  to  the  presiding  magistratus,  according  to 
some  opinions;  but  others  consider  him  to  be  a 
qucsitor,  who  was  sometimes  specially  appointed  to 
preside  on  the  occasion  of  a  qutestio.'  The  judices 
were  generally  chosen  by  lot  out  of  those  who  were 
qualified  to  act ;  but  in  some  cases  the  accuser  and 
the  accused  (rcut)  had  the  privilege  of  choosing 
(alert)  a  certain  number  of  judices  out  of  a  large 
number,  who  were  thence  called  edititii.*  Both  the 
accusator  and  the  reus  had  the  privilege  of  rejecting 
T  challenging  (rtjieere)  such  judices  as  they  did  not 
rtke.'  In  many  cases  a  lex  was  passed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regulating  the  mode  of  procedure.  In  the 
matter  of  Clodius  and  the  Bona  Dea,  the  senate 
attempted  to  carry  a  lex  hy  which  the  praetor  who 
was  to  preside  at  the  trial  should  be  empowered  to 
select  the  judices,  the  effect  of  which  would  have 
been  to  prevent  their  being  challenged  by  Clodius. 
After  a  violent  struggle,  a  lex  for  the  regulation  of 
the  trial  was  proposed  by  the  tribune  Fufius  and 
carried ;  it  only  differed  from  the  lex  recommended 
by  the  senate  in  the  mode  of  determining  who 
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should  be  the  judices  (juiiaun  genut) :  a  differentia 
however,  which  was  not  unimportant,  as  it  secured 
the  acquittal  of  Clodius.  The  judices  voted  by  bal- 
lot, at  least  generally,  and  a  majority  determined 
the  acquittal  or  condemnation  of  the  accused.  Each 
judex  was  provided  with  three  tablets  (tabula),  on 
one  of  which  was  marked  A.,  Absolvo ;  on  a  second, 
C,  Condemno ;  and  on  a  third,  N.  L.,  Non  liquet 
The  judices  voted  by  placing  one  of  these  tablets  in 
the  urns  (urna1),  which  were  then  examined  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  votes.  It  was  the  doty 
of  the  magistratus  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  the 
judices :  in  the  case  of  condemnation,  to  adjudge 
the  legal  penalty ;  of  acquittal,  to  declare  him  ac- 
quitted ;  and  of  doubt,  to  declare  that  the  matter 
must  be  farther  investigated  (amplius  eognucendum). 

Mention  is  often  made  of  the  judicia  populi  in  the 
Latin  writers.  A  judicium  was  commenced  by  the 
accuser,  who  must  be  a  magistratus,  declaring  in  a 
contio  that  he  would  on  a  certain  day  accuse  a 
certain  person,  whom  he  named,  of  some  offence, 
which  he  also  specified.  This  was  expressed  by 
the  phrase  "diem  dicere"  (Virginiu*  Catom  capita 
diem  dicil*).  If  the  offender  held  any  high  office,  it 
was  necessary  to  wait  tiU  bis  time  of  service  had 
expired  before  proceedings  could  be  thus  com- 
menced against  him.  The  accused  was  required 
to  give  security  for  his  appearance  on  the  day  of 
trial ;  the  security  was  called  vades  in  a  causa  cap- 
italis,  and  praedes  when  the  penalty  for  the  alleged 
offence  was  pecuniary.  If  such  security  was  not 
given,  the  accused  was  kept  in  confinement.*  If 
nothing  prevented  the  inquiry  from  taking  place  at 
the  time  fixed  for  it,  the  trial  proceeded,  and  tbe 
accuser  had  to  prove  his  case  by  evidence.  The 
investigation  of  the  facts  was  called  anquisitio  with 
reference  to  the  proposed  penalty :  accordingly,  the 
phrases  pecunia,  capite  or  capitis  anquiiere,  are 
used.*  When  the  investigation  was  concbided,  the 
magistratus  promulgated  a  rogatio,  which  compre- 
hended the  charge  and  the  punishment  or  fine.  It 
was  a  rule  of  law  that  a  fine  should  not  bo  imposed 
together  with  another  punishment  in  the  same  roga- 
tio.* The  rogatio  was  made  public  during  three 
nundime,  like  any  other  lex,  and  proposed  at  the 
comitia  for  adoption  or  rejection.  The  form  of  the 
rogatio,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  drive  Cicero  into 
banishment,  is  given  in  tbe  Oration  Pro  Domo,  c. 
18.  The  accused  sometimes  withdrew  into  exile 
before  the  votes  were  taken ;  or  he  might  make  his 
defence,  of  which  we  have  an  instance  in  the  ora- 
tion of  Cicero  for  Rabirius.  Though  these  were 
called  judicia  populi,  and  properly  so  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  state,  the  leges  passed  in  such  judicia 
in  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic  were  often  ple- 
bisoita. 

The  offences  which  were  the  chief  subject  ot 
judicia  populi  and  publica  were  majestas,  adulteria 
and  stupra,  parricidium,  falsum,  vis  publica  and 
privata,  peculatus,  repetundae,  ambitus,  which  are 
treated  under  their  several  beads. 

With  the  passing  of  special  enactments  for  the 
punishment  of  particular  offences  was  introduced 
the  practice  of  forming  a  body  of  judices  for  tho 
trial  of  such  offenoes  as  the  enactments  were  direct- 
ed against.  Thus  it  is  said  that  the  lex  Calpurnia 
De  Pecuniis  Repetundis  established  the  album  jti- 
dicum,  or  the  body  out  of  which  judices  were  to  be 
chosen.  It  is  not  known  what  was  the  number  of 
the  body  so  constituted,  but  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  number  was  350,  and  that  ten  were  chosen 
from  each  tribe,  and  thus  the  origin  of  the  phrase 
decuriae  judicum  is  explained.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  the  judicia  populi,  properly  so  called, 
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mold  be  less  frequent  as  special  leges  were  framed 
for  particular  ifTences,  the  circumstances  of  which 
could  be  belt  jr  investigated  by  *  smaller  body  of 
judices  than  )j  the  assembled  people.  It  is  affirm- 
ed that  op  to  the  passing  of  the  Calpumia  lex,  the 
judices  were  chosen  from  the  senators  only,  but 
tfter  this  time  they  were  not  taken  from  that  body 
exclusively ;  and  farther,  that  not  only  the  judices 
in  the  quasstiones  de  repetundis,  but  also  the  judices 
in  private  matters,  were,  from  the  date  of  this  lex, 
taken  f-nm  the  album  judicum  that  was  annually 
made,1  for  which  there  appears  to  be  no  evidence. 
The  lex  Servilia  (B.C.  104)  enacted  that  the  judices 
should  not  be  under  thirty  nor  above  sixty  years  of 
age ;  that  the  accuser  and  accused  should  severally 
propose  one  hundred  judices,  and  that  each  might 
reject  fifty  from  the  list  of  the  other,  so  that  one 
hundred  would  remain  for  the  trial.  This  lex  also 
made  some  provisions  for  the  mode  of  conducting 
the  prosecution  and  the  defence.  The  terras  of  the 
Sempronia  lex  of  Gracchus,  which  was  passed  B.C. 
183,  about  twenty  years  before  the  lex  Servilia,  are 
variously  stated;  but  in  general  terms  it  is  said 
that  it  took  the  judicia  from  the  senators  and  gave 
them  to  the  equites ;  and  this  state  of  things  lasted 
nearly  fifty  years,1  till  Sulla  (B.C.  80)  restored  the 
judicia  to  the  senate,  and  excluded  the  equites  from 
the  album  judicum.  The  lex  Servilia  apparently 
did  not  interfere  with  the  main  object  of  the  lex 
Sempronia.  Tacitus,  indeed,*  speaks  of  the  Servil- 
iss  leges  restoring  the  judicia  to  the  senate ;  but 
the  passage  is  encumbered  with  difficulty.  A  lex 
Aurelia  (B.C.  70)  enacted  that  the  judices  should 
be  chosen  from  the  three  classes — of  senators, 
equites,  and  tribuni  serarii;  and,  accordingly,  the 
judicia  were  then  said  to  be  divided  between  the 
senate  and  the  equites.  The  tribuni  serarii  were 
taken  from  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  and  were,  or 
•ught  to  have  been,  persons  of  some  property.  Thus 
the  three  decuria;  of  judices  were  formed ;  and  it 
was  either  in  consequence  of  the  lex  Aurelia  or 
some  other  lex,  that,  instead  of  one  urn  for  all  the 
tablets,  the  decuria;  had  severally  their  balloting 
urn,  so  that  the  votes  of  the  three  classes  were 
known.  Dion  Cassius*  ascribes  this  regulation  to 
a  lex  Fofia ;  and  he  says  that  the  object  was,  that 
the  votes  of  the  decuria;  (tdvij,  yivij)  might  be 
known,  though  those  of  individuals  could  not,  ow- 
ing to  the  voting  being  secret  It  is  not  known  if 
the  lex  Aurelia  determined  the  number  of  judices 
in  any  given  case.  The  lex  Pompeia  de  Vi  and 
De  Ambitu  (B.C.  52)  determined  that  eighty  judices 
were  to  be  selected  by  lot,  out  of  whom  the  accuser 
and  the  accused  might  reject  thirty.  In  the  case 
of  Clod  i  us,  in  the  matter  of  the  Bona  Dea,  there 
were  fifty-six  .indices.  It  is  conjectured  that  the 
number  fixed  for  a  given  case  by  the  lex  Aurelia 
was  seventy  judices. 

Another  lex  Pompeia,  passed  in  the  second  con- 
sulate of  Poropey  (B.C.  55),  seems  to  have  made 
some  modifications  in  the  lex  Aurelia  as  to  the 
qualification  of  the  judices ;  but  the  new  provisions 
of  this  lex  are  only  known  from  Asconius,  who  ex- 
plains them  in  terms  which  are  very  far  from  being 
clear.  A  lex  Judiciaria  of  Julius  Cesar  took  away 
the  decuria  of  the  tribuni  nrarii,  and  thus  reduced 
the  judices  to  two  classes  {genera,  the  yivn  of  Dion 
Casstus).  A  lex  judiciaria,  passed  after  his  death 
by  M.  Antonius,  restored  the  decuria  of  the  tribuni 
asrarii,  but  required  no  pecuniary  qualification  from 
them :  the  only  qualification  which  this  lex  required 
was,  that  a  person  should  have  been  a  centurion  or 
have  served  in  the  legions.    It  appears  that  the 
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previous  lex  Pompeia,  lex  Aurelia,  and  a  lex  of 
Caesar  had  given  to  those  who  had  been  centurions 
(yttt  ordinee  duxerant)  the  privilege  of  being  judices 
(jmiieatut),  but  still  they  required  a  pecuniary  qual- 
ification (cenrtu).  The  lex  of  Antonius,  beside* 
taking  away  the  pecuniary  qualification,  opened  the 
judicia  to  the  soldiers.1  It  seems  probable  that  to* 
expression  ex  centuriu,  which  is  used  by  Asconius 
in  sneaking  of  the  change  introduced  by  this,  lex 
Pompeia,  had  reference  to  the  admission  of  the 
centuriones  into  the  third  class  of  judices. 

Augustus  added  to  the  existing  three  decuria! 
judicum  a  fourth  decuria,  called  that  of  the  Duct 
narii,  who  had  a  lower  pecuniary  qualification,  ami 
only  decided  in  smaller  matters  (de  Uvioribus  tun- 
txie').  Caligula*  added  a  fifth  decuria,  in  order  to 
diminish  the  labours  of  the  judices.  Augustus  had 
already  allowed  each  decuria,  in  its  turn,  an  ex- 
emption for  one  year,  and  had  relieved  them  from 
sitting  in  the  mouths  of  November  and  December. 

As  to  the  whole  number  of  judices  included  at 
any  given  time  in  the  album  judicum,  it  seems  al- 
most impossible  to  state  anything  with  precision ; 
but  it  is  obvious,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the 
number  must  have  varied  with  the  various  changes 
already  mentioned.  After  the  time  of  Augustus, 
the  number  was  about  four  thousand ;  and  from  this 
period,  at  least,  there  is  no  doubt,  that  the  album 
judicum  contained  the  whole  number  of  persons 
who  were  qualified  to  act  as  judices,  both  in  judicia 
privata  and  judicia  publica.  The  fourth  decuria  of 
Augustus  was  limited  in  its  functions  to  the  judicia 
privata,  in  which  the  matter  in  dispute  was  of  small 
value.  It  is  often  stated  by  modern  writers,  with- 
out any  qualification,  that  the  various  changes  in 
the  judiciary  body  from  the  time  of  the  lex  Calpur- 
nia  to  the  end  of  the  Republic  had  reference  both 
to  the  judicia  publica  and  privata ;  though  it  is  also 
stated  that  the  objects  of  these  various  enactments 
were  to  elevate  or  depress  one  of  the  great  parties 
in  the  state,  by  extending  or  limiting  the  body  out 
of  which  the  judices  in  any  given  case  were  to  be 
chosen.  But  it  is  obvious  that  these  reasons  do  not 
apply  to  the  matter  of  judicia  privata,  in  which  a 
single  judex  generally  acted,  and  which  mostly  con- 
cerned matter  of  property  and  contract.  Accord- 
ingly, a  recent  writer4  has  observed,  with  more 
caution  than  some  of  his  predecessors,  that  "  there 
is  no  doubt  that,  from  the  time  of  Augustus,  the 
album  judicum  had  reference  to  the  judices  in  civil 
matters,  but  that  as  to  earlier  times  a  difficulty 
arises  from  the  fact  that,  while  the  lex  Sempronia 
was  in  force,  by  which  the  senators  were  excluded 
from  the  album  judicum,  a  consularis  is  mentioned 
as  a  judex  ;*  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  eques  is 
mentioned  as  a  judex  at  a  time  when  the  lex  of 
Sulla  was  in  force,  and,  consequently,  senators  only 
could  be  judices."*  These  instances  certainly  are 
inconsistent  with  the  fact  of  the  judicia  privata 
being  regulated  by  the  various  leges  judiciaria; ; 
but  they  are  of  small  weight  compared  with  the 
reasons  derivable  from  the  character  of  the  two 
kinds  of  judicia  and  the  difference  in  the  mode  of 
procedure,  which  render  it  almost  a  matter  of  de- 
monstration that  the  various  changes  in  the  judici- 
ary body  had  reference  to  the  qutestiones  and  judicia 
publica.  It  is  true  that  some  of  these  leges  may 
have  contained  provisions  even  as  to  judicia  privata, 
for  many  of  the  Roman  leges  contained  a  great  va- 
riety of  legislative  provisions,  and  it  is  also  true 
that  we  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
provisions  of  these  leges  judiciaria; ;  but  that  the 
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regmatio.1  of  the  judicii  privata  was  included  in 
their  provisions,  in  the  same  form  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  that  of  the  jndicia  publics,  is  an  assertion 
totally  unsupported  by  evidence,  and  one  which 
leads  to  absurd  conclusions.  Two  leges  Juliae,  to- 
gether with  a  lex  jEbutia,  put  an  end  to  the  legis 
actiones ;'  and  a  lex  Julia  Judiciaria  limited  the 
time  of  the  judicia  legitima  ;*  but  it  does  not  appear 
whether  these  leges  were  passed  solely  for  these 
objects,  or  whether  their  provisions  were  part  of 
some  other  leges. 

Though  the  general  character  of  the  Roman  ju- 
dioia,  and  the  modes  of  procedure  both  in  civil  and 
criminal  matters,  are  capable  of  a  sufficiently  clear 
exposition,  there  is  much  uncertainty  as  to  many 
details,  and  the  whole  subject  requires  a  careful  ex- 
amination by  some  one  who  combines  with  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  original  authorities  an  ac- 
curate acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  legal  proce- 
dure. 
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original  authorities. — Keller,  UebcrLitu  Contettation 
und  Vrtkeil,  dec,  Zurich,  1887. — Also  Gains,  iv. ; 
Dig.  5,  tit.  1,  De- Judicii*;  Dig.  48,  Dt  Judicii*  Pub- 
tici* ;  Inst.,  iv.,  tit.  18. 

JUDEX  ORDINA'RIUS.     (Vid.  Judex  Pbda- 

MBUS.) 

JUDEX  PEDATSEUS.  The  origin  and  meaning 
ol  this  term  seem  to  be  entirely  unknown.  The 
judices  to  whom  the  praetor  or  prases  referred  a 
matter  in  litigation  with  the  usual  instructions,  were 
sometimes  called  pedanei.*  Subsequently  the  pres- 
ses, who  was  now  sometimes  designated  judex  or- 
dinarius,  or  judex  simply,4  decided  most  matters 
without  the  intervention  of  a  judex;  but  still  he 
was  empowered  to  appoint  a  permanent  body  of  ju- 
dices for  the  decision  of  less  important  matters,  and 
these  also  were  called  judices  pedanei,  "  hoc  ttt  qui 
uegotia  humUiora  ditcejptent."*  The  proceedings  be- 
fore this  new  kind  of  judices  pedanei  were  the  same 
as  before  the  presses.  Some  modern  writers  are  of 
opinion  that  these  new  pedanei  judices  did  not  form 
a  permanent  court,  but  only  decided  on  matters 
which  were  referred  to  them  by  a  superior  authority.' 
JUDEX  QUiESTIO'NIS.  (Vid.  Judex,  p.  662.) 
JUDICATI  ACTIO.  A  thing  was  a  res  judi- 
cata when  the  matter  in  dispute  had  been  determin- 
ed by  a  judicial  sentence,  and  the  actio  judicati 
was  a  mode  which  the  successful  party  might  adopt 
for  obtaining  a  decree  of  the  magistrate,  by  which 
he  could  take  possession  of  the  property  of  the  per- 
son who  had  lost  the  cause  and  had  not  satisfied  the 
judgment.  The  plaintiff  in  the  actio  judicati  was 
also  protected  in  his  possession  of  the  defendant's 
property  by  a  special  interdict,  and  he  was  empow- 
ered to  sell  it.  The  party  condemned  was  limited 
as  to  his  defence.  Originally  the  judicatus  was 
obliged  to  find  a  vindex  (vindicem  dare) ;  but  in  the 
time  of  Gaius  it  had  become  the  practice  for  him  to 
give  security  to  the  amount  of  the  judgment  (judi- 
tatum  tolti  tatudarc).  If  the  defendant  pleaded  that 
there  was  no  res  judicata,  he  was  mulcted  in  double 
the  amonnt  of  the  judgment  if  his  plea  was  false.' 
JU'DICES  EDIT1TII.  (Vid.  Judex,  p.  668.) 
JUDI'CIA  DUPLI'CIA.  (Vid.  Fahilub!  Erois- 
oumda  Actio.) 

JUDI'CIA  LEGITIMA  (Vid.  I«riRio«,  page 
630.) 


1.  (Glint,  it.,  SO.)— I.  (Gains,  It.,  104.)— 3.  (ThaaphflL,  W., 

U.— Cod.  >,  tit.  ».)— 4.  (Cod.  Theod.,  1,  tit.  7.)-*.  (Cod.  3,  ttt, 

(,•.&)  —  «.  (Cod.  3,  tit.  3.)— 7.  (Gain,  it.,  9,  S3, 171, 108— 

Ck  ,  Pro  Flue,  JO.— P.olm,  8.  R.,  1,  tit.  19.— Dig.  4*,  tit.  1.) 
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JUDI'CIA  QU/E  IMPERIO.  (Vid.  Innim* 
p.  630.) 

JUDI'CIUM.    (Vid.  Judex.) 

JUDI'CIUM  PO'PULI.  (Vid.  Judex,  p.  661. 
658.) 

JUDI'CIUM  PRIVATUM,  PUBLICUM.  (Vid. 
Judex,  p.  661.) 

JU'GERUM,  a  Roman  measure  of  surface,  840 
feet  in  length  and  ISO  in  breadth,  containing,  there- 
fore, 88,800  square  feet.'  It  was  the  double  of  the 
act**  quadratu*,  and  from  this  circumstance,  accord 
ing  to  some  writers,  it  derived  its  name.'  (Vid 
Actus  Quadratus.)  The  uncial  division  (vid.  As) 
was  applied  to  the  jugerum,  its  smallest  part  being 
the  tcrupulum  of  10  feet  square,  =100  square  feet. 
Thus  the  jugerum  contained  288  acruputa.*  The 
jugerum  was  the  common  measure  of  land  among 
the  Romans.  Two  jugera  formed  an  heredtum,  n 
hundred  ktredia  a  centuria,  and  four  centuria  a  uU- 
tu*.  These  divisions  were  derived  from  the  origi- 
nal assignment  of  landed  property,  in  which  two  ju- 
gera  were  given  to  each  citizen  as  heritable  prop- 
erty.* 

•JUGLANS,  the  Wallnut,  or  Juglam  regia,  L., 
the  same  with  the  aapvov  or  napva  of  the  Greeks. 

(Vid.  CaRVUM.) 

JUGUM  ((vytr,  (vyiv)  signified,  in  general,  that 
which  joined  two  things  together.  It  denoted  more 
especially, 

1.  The  transverse  beam  which  united  the  upright 
posts  of  a  loom,  and  to  which  the  warp  was  attach- 
ed.*   (Vid.  Tela.) 

3.  The  transverse  rail  of  a  trellis,'  joining  the 
upright  poles  (perlica,  x&poKtt)  for  the  support  of 
vines  or  other  trees.  (Vid.  Capistrum.)  Hence,  by 
an  obvious  resemblance,  the  ridges  uniting  the  tops 
of  mountains  were  called  juga  mtmtium.1 

9.  The  crossbar  of  a  lyre.* 

4.  A  scalebeam,  and  hence  a  pair  of  scales.  ( Vid. 
Libra.)  The  constellation  Libra  was  consequently 
also  called  Jngum.* 

6.  The  transverse  seat  of  a  boat."  This  gave  or- 
igin to  the  term  (vyirnc,  as  applied  to  a  rower.  A 
vessel  with  many  benches  or  banks  for  the  rowers 
was  called  V7ive  rnXv^iyoc  or  iKard^vyoc.11 

6.  The  yoke  by  which  ploughs  and  carriages  were 
drawn.  This  was  by  far  the  most  common  applica- 
tion of  the  term.  The  yoke  was  in  many  cases  a 
straight  wooden  plank  or  pole  laid  upon  the  horses' 
necks ;  but  it  was  commonly  bent  towards  each 
extremity,  so  as  to  be  accommodated  to  the  part  ol 
the  animal  which  it  touched  (eurva  juga").  The 
following  woodcut  shows  two  examples  of  the  yoke, 
the  upper  from  a  MS.  of  Hesiod's  Works  and  Days, 
preserved  at  Florence,  the  lower  from  a  MS.  of 
Terence,  belonging  to  the  Vatican  library.  These 
may  be  compared  with  the  still  ruder  forms  of  the 
yoke  as  now  used  in  Asia  Minor,  which  are  intro- 
duced in  the  article  Aratruh.  The  practice  of 
having  the  yoke  tied  to  the  horns,  and  pressing 
upon  the  foreheads  of  the  oxen  (capite,  non  ccrtict 
juncti*"),  which  is  now  common  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  and  especially  in  France,  is  strongly 
condemned  by  Columella  on  grounds  of  economy 
as  well  as  of  humanity."  He  recommends  that  their 
heads  should  be  left  free,  so  that  they  may  raise 
them  aloft,  and  thus  make  a  much  handsomer  ap- 


1.  (Colnm.,  Do  R»  Rut.,  v.,  1,  t  A.  —  QuintiL,  hat.  Or.,  i., 
18.)— S.  (Vans,  Do  Lin*.  LaL,  ».,  34,  od.  MflUer.)  —  3.  (Varra, 
ib.,  ii.,  12.)— 4.  (Vano,  ib,  i.,  10.— Niebuhr,  Hiat.  ol  Rome,  ii, 
p.  1S«,  *c,  and  Appendix,  ii.)  —  3.  (Orid,  Mot.,  Ti,  S5.)  —  8. 
( Vano,  Do  Re  Rnst.,  i.,  a  —  Col.,  De  Re  Ruat,  iv.,  17,  SO— Id 
ib.,  xii.,  15.— Geopon,  t.,  ».)— 7.  (Vinj,  Eclog-.,  t.,  7*.— Flor, 
ii.,  3,  9,  17— Id.,iii,3.)— 8.  (Horn.. n.,  ix,  187.)— 9.  (Cic.Dir., 
ii.,  47.)— 10.  (AchyL,  Agam.,  1808— Soph.,  Ajax,  947— Vila-, 
2En,  Ti.,  411.)— 11.  (Horn.,  1L,  ii,  203.— Id.  ib.,  xx.,  847.)-  ft. 
(Orid.  Fast.,  it.,  SIB.-Id.,  Triat.,  W,  6, 8.)-  13.  (Pli» .  H.  Nn 
riii.,  70.)— 14.  (Do  Re  Ruat.,  ii.,  ».) 
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jeaianee.  (Compare  woodcot,  p.  2261).  All  this 
was  effected  by  the  use  either  of  the  two  collars 
(mijugia*  fuoa6a,*  frityXaj*),  shown  in  the  upper 
figure  of  the  woodcut,  or  of  the  excavations  (yMfai) 
tut  in  the  yoke,  with  the  bands  of  leather  (lira  ; 
tmelaf  rmpoif.riv  fivpaav  htavxtvir/v*  X$niiSva), 
which  are  seen  in  the  lower  figure. 


OtTP" 


This  figure  also  sliows  the  method  of  tying  the 
yoke  to  the  pole  ( umo,  fivu&i;)  by  means  of  a  leathern 
strap  (Cf yoStafiov7),  which  was  lasbed  from  the  two 
opposite  sides  over  the  junction  of  the  pole  and 
yoke.  These  two  parts  were  still  more  firmly  con- 
nected by  means  of  a  pin  (lu6ob>t  ;•  tarup  ;*  l/i6pv- 
ov  :"  rid.  Corrus,  p.  332),  which  fitted  a  circular 
cavity  in  the  middle  of  the  yoke  (ip/paXo?1).  Homer 
represents  the  leathern  band  as  turned  over  the 
fastening  thrice  in  each  direction.  But  the  fasten- 
ing was  sometimes  much  more  complicated,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  the  celebrated  Gordian  knot, 
which  tied  the  yoke  ot  a  common  cart,  and  consist- 
ed only  of  flexible  twigs  or  bark,  but  in  which  the 
ends  were  so  concealed  by  being  inserted  within 
the  knot,  that  the  only  way  of  detaching  the  yoke 
was  that  which  Alexander  adopted." 

Besides  being  variegated  with  precious  materials 
and  with  carving,  the  yoke,  especially  among  the 
Persians,  was  decorated  .with  elevated  plumes  and 
figures.  Of  this  an  example  is  presented  in  a  bas- 
relief  from  Persepolis,  preserved  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. The  chariot  of  Darius  was  remarkable  for 
the  golden  statues  of  Belus  and  Ninus,  about  eigh- 
teen inches  high,  which  were  fixed  to  the  yoke  over 
the  necks  of  the  horses,  a  spread  eagle,  also  wrought 
in  gold,  being  placed  between  them."  The  passa- 
ges above  cited  show  that  when  the  carriage  was 
prepared  for  use,  the  yoke,  which  had  been  laid 
aside,  was  first  fastened  to  the  pole,  and  the  horses 
were  then  led  under  it.  Either  above  them,  or  at 
the  two  ends  of  the  yoke,  rings  were  often  fixed, 
through  which  the  reins  passed.  These  frequently 
appear  in  works  of  ancient  art  representing  chariots. 

Morning  and  evening  are  often  designated  in  po- 
etry by  the  act  of  putting  the  yoke  on  the  oxen" 
and  taking  it  off1*  (pailvait,  flovXvroc ;"  povXtioioc 

By  metonymy  jugum  meant  the  quantity  of  land 
which  a  yoke  of  oxen  could  plough  in  a  day."    It 


1.  (CSc,  Da  Nat.  Door,  ii,  63.— Orid,  Mat.,  yS„  Ml.)— *. 
(Vitrur,  x.,  3,  8.)— 3.  (Heaiad,  Op.  at  Diee,  409.— Proolue,  ad 
Inc.)— 4.  (Horn.,  IL,  xix,  406.— SchoL  ad  Apoll-  Rhod,  iii.,  833.) 
— S.  (Tib.,  ii.,  1, 7.)— 6.  (Brum*,  Aoal.,  iii.,  44.)— 7.  (Ham.,  II, 
v,  730.— M.  ib  xxir,  SS8-S74.)— 8.  (Schol.  in  Enrip.,  Hippo!., 
MS.)— 0.  (Ham.,  1.  e.)— 10.  (En.,  Le.)— 11.  (Ham.,  1.  c.)— IS. 
<Am.ii,  Exp.  Alex.,  ii.,  p.  89,  ed.  BUn.— <J.  Cart.,  iii.,  S.— 
Sehol.  is  Earin,  1.  c>— IS.  (Q.  Cart.,  iii,  9.)— 14.  (Hea,  Op.  at 
Diaa,  581.)— 15.  (nor.,  Carm,  in,  ri,  4S.— Vinr,  Eolog,  ii, 
M.— OthI,  Part,  v,  407.)— 16.  (Arrimn,  1.  c.— Horn,  II,  nn, 
r»7.— Cio-ad  Att,xT,«7.).-17.  (Ant.,  Dioac, tt7.)— 18.  (V»r- 
io,DaRaKaat,i,IO.) 


was  used  as  equivalent  to  the  Latin  par  ana  the 
Greek  frfyoc,1  as  in  aquilarum  jugum*  By  another 
figure  the  yoke  meant  tUmery,  or  the  condition  ic 
which  men  are  compelled  against  their  will,  like 
oxen  or  horses,  to  labour  for  others.*  Hence,  to 
express  symbolically  the  subjugation  of  conquered 
nations,  the  Romans  made  their  captives  pass  un- 
der a  yoke,*  which,  however,  in  form  and  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  was  sometimes  made,  not  like 
the  yoke  used  in  drawing  carriages  or  ploughs,  but 
rather  like  the  jugum  described  under  the  first  two 
of  the  preceding  heads ;  for  it  consisted  of  a  spear 
supported  transversely  by  two  others  placed  upright. 

JU'LI.<E  LEGES  is  a  term  by  which  various  le- 
ges are  designated,  most  of  which  were  passed  in 
the  time  of  C.  J.  Cesar  and  Augustus. 

JULIA  LEX  DE  ADULTE'RHS.    (rid.  Adol- 

TIRIUX.) 

JULIA  LEX  AGRA'RIA  is  referred  to  by  Sue- 
tonius,* and  in  the  Digest,  De  Termino  Moto*  But 
the  lex  of  C.  Caesar,  referred  to  in  the  Pandect,  is 
probably  a  lex  of  Caligula.  The  Agraria  lex  of  the 
dictator  Caesar  was  passed  B.C.  69,  when  he  was 
consul.* 

JULIA  LEX  DE  A'MBITU.    (Vid.  Ambitos.) 

JULIA  LEX  DE  ANNOTJA.* 

JULIA  LEX  DE  BONIS  CEDENDIS.  This 
lex  provided  that  a  debtor  might  escape  all  person- 
al molestation  from  his  creditors  by  giving  up  his 
property  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  sale  and  distri- 
bution.' It  is  doubtful  if  this  lex  was  passed  in  the 
time  of  J.  Cesar  or  of  Augustus,  though  probably 
of  the  former."  The  beneficium  of  the  lex  was  ex- 
tended to  the  provinces  by  the  imperial  constitu- 
tions.11 

JULIA  LEX  CADUCA'RIA  is  the  same  as  the 
LSI  Juua  st  Papia  Poppaa. 

JULIA  LEX  DE  G<EDE  ET  VENEFI'CIO," 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  lex  De  Vi  Publica. 

JULIA  LEX  DE  CIVITATE  was  passed  in  the 
consulship  of  L.  J.  Cesar  and  P.  Rutilius  Lupus, 

B.C.  90.      (Vid.  ClVtTAS,  FODBRATA  ClVITATKS.) 

JULIA  LEX  DE  Fffi'NORE,  or,  rather,  De  Pe- 
cuniis  Mutuis  or  Creditis  (B.C.  47),  passed  in  the 
time  of  J.  Cesar.1'  The  object  of  it  was  to  make 
an  arrangement  between  debtors  and  creditors  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  latter.  The  possessiones 
and  res  were  to  be  estimated  at  the  value  which 
they  had  before  the  civil  war,  and  to  be  surrendered 
to  the  creditors  at  that  value ;  whatever  had  been 
paid  for  interest  was  to  be  deducted  from  the  prin- 
cipal. The  result  was,  that  the  creditor  lost  about 
one  fourth  of  bis  debt;  but  be  escaped  the  loss 
usually  consequent  on  civi'  disturbance,  which  would 
have  been  caused  by  novte  tabulae."  A  passage  of 
Tacitus"  is  sometimes  considered  as  referring  to 
this  lex,  and  sometimes  to  the  lex  De  Bonis  Ceden-- 
dis ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  refer  to  either  of  them 
The  passage  of  Dion  Cassius"  seems  to  refer  to  this 
lex  De  Mutuis  Pecuniis. 

JULIA  LEX  DE  FUNDO  DOTA'LI.  The  pro- 
visions as  to  the  fundus  dotalis  were  contained  in 
the  lex  Julia  de  Adulteriis."  This  Julia  lex  was 
commented  on  by  Papinian,  Ulpian,  and  Paulin. 
(Vid.  Adultikiom.) 

JULLE  LEGES  JUDICIA'RLE.    The  lex  re- 

1.  (Horn,  H,  xviii  ,  743.)— 4.  (Plin,  H.  N,  x,  4,  9.)— 1. 
(jEach,  Agam,  SIS.— Floroa,  ii,  14.— Tacit,  Agric,  SI.— Bar., 
Sat,  II,  vli.,  91.)— 4.  (Fiona,  i,  11.)— 5.  (Jul,  SO.)— 6.  (47, 
tit.  31.) — 7.  (Dion  Can,  xxxriii,  1-7,  Ac.— Cic,  Phil.,  ii,  St. 
—Id,  ad  Att,  ii,  16,  18.— Rudorft\  "  Lex  Maniilia  de  Coloniie," 
Zeiteehrift,  vol.  ix.)— 8.  (Dig.  48,  tit.  I,  a.  1.)— 9.  (Gaiua,  iii., 

78.)— 10.  (Caear,  Ball.  Cit,  iii,  1 Saeton,  J.  Ca»,  44.— Ta 

eit,  Ann.,  ri,  16.— Dion  Ceie,  lnii,  SI.)— II  (Cod.  7,  tit.  71, 
a.  4.)— IS.  (8ueton,  Nero,  33.)— 13.  (Sueton,  Jul,  4S.— Ccaar, 
BelL  Cir,  iii,  1.)— 14.  (Compare  Caear,  Bell.  Cii,iii,  I,  with 
Snetoo.,  Jnl,4S.)— 13.  (Ann,  ri,  16.)— 16.  (Win,  St :  litp)  T&l 
eeafcXa/aw.)— 17.  (Qaina,  ii,  63— Paulae,  S.  R,  ii,  ta«  SI,  a. 
S.— Dig,  De  Pundo  Douli,  S3, ft.  9,  a.  1,  %  IS.) 
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ferred  to  in  the  Digest,1  by  which  a  person  under 
twenty  years  of  age  was  not  compelled  to  be  a  ju- 
dex, is  probably  one  of  the  leges  Julie  Judiciarie.* 
As  to  the  other  Julie  leges  Judiciarite,  vid.  Judex. 

JULIA.  LEX  DE  LI'BERIS  LEGATICNIBUS.' 
{Vii.  LtoiTus.) 

JULIA  LEX  MAJESTATIS.*  The  lex  Majes- 
tatis  of  the  Digest*  is  probably  a  lex  of  Augustus. 
{Vid.  Majistis.) 

JULIA  LEX  MUNICIPA'LIS,  commonly  called 
the  Table  of  Heraclea.  la  the  year  1783  there 
were  found  near  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  city  of  Heraclea  large 
fragments  of  a  bronze  tablet,  which  contained  on 
one  side  a  Roman  lex,  and  on  the  other  a  Greek  in- 
scription. The  whole  is  now  in  the  Museo  Borbon- 
ico  at  Naples.  The  lex  contains  various  provis- 
ions as  to  the  police  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  as  to 
the  constitution  of  communities  of  Roman  citizens 
(municipia,  coionia,  prcefecturte,  fora,  conciliabula  av- 
ium Romanomm).  It  was,  accordingly,  a  lex  of  that 
kind  which  is  called  Saturn. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  the  date  of 
this  lex,  but  there  seem  to  be  only  two  dates  that 
can  be  assumed  as  probable;  one  is  the  time  imme- 
diately after  the  Social  War,  or  shortly  after  B.C. 
89 ;  the  other  is  that  which  shortly  followed  the 
admission  of  the  Transpadani  to  the  civitas  (B.C. 
49).  This  latter  date,  in  favour  of  which  various 
considerations  preponderate,  seems  to  be  fixed 
about  the  year  B.C.  44  by  a  letter  of  Cicero.* 
Compare  the  tablet  1.,  94,  104,  as  to  persons  whom 
the  lex  excluded  from  the  office  of  decurio. 

It  seems  that  the  lex  of  the  year  B.C.  49,  which 
rave  the  civitas  to  the  Transpadani,  enacted  that  a 
Roman  commissioner  should  be  sent  to  all  the 
towns  for  the  purposo  of  framing  regulations  for 
their  municipal  organization.  The  lex  Julia  em- 
powered the  commissioners  to  continue  their  la- 
bours for  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  lex,  the 
terms  of  which  were  so  extended  as  to  comprise 
the  whole  of  Italy.  The  lex  was  therefore  appro- 
priately called  Municipalis,  as  being  one  which  es- 
tablished certain  regulations  for  all  municipia  ;  and 
this  sense  of  the  term  municipalis  must  be  distin- 
guished from  that  which  merely  refers  to  the  local 
usages  or  to  the  positive  laws  of  any  given  place, 
which  is  expressed  by  such  terms  as  lex  Municipii, 
lex  Civitatis,  and  other  equivalent  terms. 

The  name  lex  Julia  rests  mainly  on  the  fact  (as- 
sumed to  be  demonstrated)  that  this  lex  was  passed 
when  J.  Caesar  was  in  the  possession  of  full  power ; 
;hat  it  is  the  lex  referred  to  by  Cicero ;  and  that  it 
is  improbable  that  it  would  have  been  called  by  any 
other  personal  appellation  than  that  of  Julia.  It  is 
farther  proved,  by  a  short  inscription  found  at  Pa- 
dua in  1696,  that  there  was  a  lex  Julia  Municipalis ; 
and  the  contents  of  the  inscription  (mi.  vir  adilicia. 
potettat.  e  lege.  Julia  Municipali),  compared  with 
Cicero  (eratque  rumor  de  Trantpadanit  tot  juetot 
nu.  viroe  ereare'),  render  it  exceedingly  probable 
that  the  lex  Julia  Municipalis  of  the  inscription  is 
the  lex  of  the  Table  of  Heraclea  and  the  lex  Muni- 
cipalis of  the  Digest.* 

(Savigpy,  YoUatduutt  der  Tafel  von  Heraclea, 
Zeittehrift,  vol.  ix.,  p.  300 ;  the  tablet  is  printed  in 
the  work  of  Mazocbi,  Comm.  in  aneat  Tab.  Herod., 
p.  1, 3,  Neap.,  1764,  1755,  fol.,  with  a  commentary 
which  contains  much  learning,  but  no  sound  criti- 
cism.) 

JULIA  LEX  ET  PAPIA  POPP.EA.  Augustus 
appears  to  have  caused  a  lex  to  be  enacted  about 


U'-i-  <<*=••  pWl-. '-  »"•)-»•  <«.  tit.  4.J-8.  (ad  Fam.    ri. 
I  tr\'  ■  '2?  Att-.  »■•  *.)-8.  (SO.  tit.  »,  •.  S.-Cod.  7,  tit  9,  a.  1 ; 
and  Dig.  50.  tit.  I,  «  ad  Municipalem  et  da  IncoUa.") 
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B.C.  18,  which  is  tited  as  the  lex  Julia  de  Mariun 
dis  Ordinibus,1  and  is  referred  to  in  the  Carmen 
Seculare  of  Horace,  which  was  written  in  the  yew 
B.C.  17.  The  object  of  this  lex  was  to  regulate 
marriages,  as  to  which  it  contained  numerous  pro- 
visions ;  but  it  appears  not  to  have  come  into  oper- 
ation till  the  year  B.C.  IS.  In  the  year  A.D.  9,  and 
in  the  consulship  of  M.  Papius  Mutilus  and  Q.  Pop- 
peus  Secundus  (eomultt  tujfecti),  another  lex  was 
passed  as  a  kind  of  amendment  and  supplement  to 
the  former  lex,  and  hence  arose  the  title  of  lex  Julia 
et  Papia  Poppea,  by  which  this  lex  is  often  quoted. 
It  is  not  known  whether  these  leges  were  passed 
by  the  centurie  or  the  tribus.  The  lex  is  often  va- 
riously quoted,  according  as  reference  is  made  to 
its  various  provisions :  sometimes  it  is  called  lex 
Julia,  sometimes  Papia  Poppaea,  sometimes  lex  Ju- 
lia et  Papia,  sometimes  lex  De  Maritandis  Ordini- 
bus, from  the  chapter  which  treated  of  the  marria- 
ges of  the  senators,'  sometimes  lex  Caducaria,  De- 
cimaria,  die.,  from  the  various  chapters.* 

There  were  many  commentaries  on  this  lex  by 
the  Roman  jurists,  of  which  considerable  fragments 
are  preserved  in  the  Digest :  Gaius  wrote  15  books, 
Ulpian  30,  and  Paulus  10  books  at  least,  on  this 
lex.  The  lex  contained  at  least  35  chapters  ;*  b-« 
it  is  impossible  to  say  to  which  of  the  two  leges  in- 
cluded under  the  title  of  lex  Julia  and  Papia  Pop- 
pea  the  several  provisions,  as  now  known  to  us, 
belong.  Attempts  have  been  made,  both  by  J.  Goth- 
ofredus  and  Heineccius,  to  restore  the  lex,  proceed- 
ing on  the  assumption  that  its  provisions  are  redu- 
cible to  the  two  general  heads  of  a  lex  Maritalis  and 
lex  Caducaria. 

The  lex  Julia  forbade  the  marriage  of  a  senator 
or  a  senator's  children  with  a  libertina,  with  a 
woman  whose  father  or  mother  had  followed  an 
are  ludicra,  and  with  a  prostitute;  and  also  tha 
marriage  of  a  libertinus  with  a  senator's  daughter. 
If  an  hereditas  or  a  legatum  was  left  to  a  person  on 
condition  of  not  marrying,  or  on  conditions  which 
in  effect  prevented  marriage,  the  conditions  wore 
illegal,  and  the  gift  was  unconditional.  The  condi- 
tion, however,  might  be  not  to  marry  a  certain 
specified  person  or  certain  specified  persons,  or  it 
might  be  to  marry  a  particular  person  ;  but  then 
the  person  must  be  such  a  one  as  would  be  a  suita- 
ble match,  otherwise  the  condition  would  be,  in  ef- 
fect, a  condition  not  to  marry,  and  therefore  void.* 

In  order  to  promote  marriage,  various  penalties 
were  imposed  on  those  who  lived  in  a  state  of  celi- 
bacy (calibatut)  after  a  certain  age.  Celibes  cou'J 
not  take  an  hereditas  or  a  legacy  (legatum) ;  but  if 
a  person  was  celebs  at  the  time  of  the  testator's 
death,  and  was  not  otherwise  disqualified  (jure  ei- 
vili),  he  might  take  the  hereditas  or  legatum  if  he 
obeyed  the  lex  within  one  hundred  days,  that  is.  if 
he  married  within  that  time.'  If  he  did  not  com- 
ply with  the  lex,  the  gift  became  caducum.  (Vii. 
Cidoc*.)  The  lex  Julia  allowed  widows  a  term  ot 
one  year  (vacatio)  from  the  death  of  a  husband,  and 
divorced  women  a  term  of  six  months  .from  the 
lime  of  the  divorce,  within  which  periods  the;  were 
not  subject  to  the  penalties  of  the  lex :  the  let*  Pa- 
pia extended  these  periods,  respectively,  to  two 
years,  and  a  year  and  six  months.'  A  man  when 
he  attained  the  age  of  sixty,  and  a  woman  when 
she  attained  the  age  of  fifty,  were  not  included  with- 
in the  penalties  of  the  lex ;  but  if  they  had  not 
obeyed  the  lex  before  attaining  those  respective 
ages,  they  were  perpetually  bound  by  its  penalties 


1.  (Dig.  38,  tit.  11 ;  SS,  tit.  2.)— 8.  (Gaiua,  i.,  178.— Ulp_ 
Frag.,  xi.,  SO.— "Lex  Marita:"  Hor.,  Cann.  Sac.)— 3.  (Ulp, 
Frag.,  xxriii.,  tit.  7.— Dion  Caw.,  li».,  16.^-ld.,  hri.,  1,  Ac-- 
Tacit.,  Ana.,  iii., S3.)— 4.  (Dig.  S3,  tit.  3,  a.  1».)_ «.  (Dig.  34, 
tit.  1,  a.  63.1-0.  (Ulp.,  Flag.,  irii.,  tit.  1.)-  7.  (Ulp.,  Frag., 
xiv.) 
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•y  a  senatus  consultum  Pernicianum.  A  aenatus 
consultum  Claudianum  so  far  modified  the  strict- 
ness of  the  new  rule  as  to  give  to  a  man  who  mar- 
ried above  sixty  the  same  advantage  that  he  would 
have  had  if  he  had  married  under  sixty,  provided 
he  married  a  woman  who  was  under  fifty ;  the 
ground  of  which  rule  was  the  legal  notion  that  a 
woman  under  fifty  was  still  capable  of  having  chil- 
dren.' If  the  woman  was  above  fifty  and  the  man 
under  sixty,  this  was  called  impar  matrimonium, 
and  by  a  senatus  consultum  Calvitianum  it  was  en- 
tirely without  effect  as  to  releasing  from  incapacity 
to  take  legata  and  dotes.  On  the  death  of  the  wom- 
an, therefore,  the  dos  became  caduca. 

By  the  lex  Papia  Poppsea  a  candidate  who  had 
several  children  was  preferred  to  one  who  had  few- 
er.* Freedmen  who  had  a  certain  number  of  chil- 
dren were  freed  "operarum  obUgatione  ;"*  and  liber- 
Ub  who  had  four  children  were  released  from  the 
tutela  of  their  patrons.*  Those  who  had  three 
children  living  at  Rome,  four  in  Italy,  and  five  in 
the  provinces,  were  excused  from  the  office  of  tutor 
or  curator.*  After  the  passing  of  this  lex,  it  be- 
came usual  for  the  senate,  and  afterward  the  em- 
peror (prineept),  to  give  occasionally,  as  a  privilege, 
to  certain  persons  who  had  not  children,  the  same 
advantage  that  the  lex  secured  to  those  who  had 
children.  This  was  called  the  jus  liberoram.  Pliny 
says'  that  he  had  lately  obtained  from  the  emperor 
for  a  friend  of  his  the  jus  trium  liberoram.'  This 
privilege  is  mentioned  in  some  inscriptions,  on  which 
the  abbreviation  I.  L.  H.  (jut  liberorum  habent)  some- 
times occurs,  which  is  equivalent  to  "jura  parentis 
habere."  The  Emperor  M.  Antoninus  provided  that 
children  should  be  registered  by  name,  within  thirty 
days  after  their  birth,  with  the  pnefectua  serarii  Sa- 
turni.* 

The  lex  also  imposed  penalties  on  orbi,  that  is, 
married  persons  who  had  no  children  (qui  liberoe 
mm  kabent'),  from  the  age  of  twenty-five  to  sixty  in 
a  man,  and  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  fifty  in  a 
woman.  By  the  lex  Papia,  orbi  could  only  take 
one  half  of  an  hereditas  or  legatum  which  was  left 
to  them.1*  It  seems  that  an  attempt  had  been  made 
to  evade  this  part  of  the  lex  by  adoptions,  which  a 
senatus  consultum  Neronianum  declared  to  be  inef- 
fectual for  the  purpose  of  relieving  a  person  from 
the  penalties  of  the  lex.*1 

As  a  general  rule,  a  husband  and  wife  could  only 
leave  to  one  another  a  tenth  part  of  their  property ; 
but  there  were  exceptions  in  respect  of  children  ei- 
ther born  of  the  marriage  or  by  another  marriage  of 
one  of  the  parties,  which  allowed  of  the  free  dispo- 
sal of  a  larger  part.  This  privilege  might  also  be 
acquired  by  obtaining  the  jus  liberorum." 

JULIA  LEX  PECULATUS.   ( Via1.  Picoiatos.) 

JULIA  LEX  ET  PLAUTIA,  which  enacted  that 
there  could  be  no  usucapion  in  things  obtained  by 
robbery  (vi  postetta).  The  Twelve  Tables  had  al- 
ready provided  that  there  could  be  no  usucapion  in 
stolen  things.1*  This  lex  was  probably  passed  B.C. 
M. 

JUTJA  LEX  DE  PROVrNCIIS.  (Vid.  Pbo- 
moia.) 

JULIA  LEX  REPETUNDATtUM.    (Vid.  Rw- 

ITONDiE.) 

JULIA  LEX  DE  RESFDUIS.    (Vid.  Pbcola- 
mv».) 
JUIJA  LEX  DE  SACERDOTHS.'* 

I  (TJIp.,  Fra*.,  xri.— 8uet,  Cland.,  ».)— t.  (Tacit.,  Am., 
xr.,  ».—Pliii.,  Ep.,  Tii.,  10.)— S.  (Dij.  SS,  tit.  1,  "  De  Optra 
Lflwruwum.'*)— 4.  (TJIp,  Frag.,  tit.  ».)— S.  (hut.  i,  ».— Di*. 
17,  tit.  I.)-*.  (Bp.,  ii.,  1*.)-T.  (Vid.,  also,  Ep.,  x.,  K,  OS.)— 
I.  (Capitol.,  M.  Ant,  c.  ».— Compare  Jut.,  Sat,  n.,  84.)— ». 
(«aios,ii.,  ill.)— 10.  (Gains,  ii.,  tJM.)— 11.  (Tacit,  Ann.,  it., 
!».)— 1*.  (TJIp.,  rUff-tUt.  IS.  It.)— IS.  (Gain,  ii.,  «*.— last, 
¥,  tit. «.»— 1*.  (Ok.,  Ep.  ad  Brat,  L,  1.) 


JULIA  LEX  DE  SACRI'LEGIS.    (Vid.  Psov 

LATHS.) 

JULIA  LEX  SUMTUATUA,  passed  in  the  time 
of  J.  Cesar,1  and  one  under  Augustus.*    (Vid. 

SCMTDAKLS  LlOES.) 

JULIA  LEX  THEATRA-LIS,*  which  permitted 
Roman  equites,  in  case  they  or  their  parents  ever 
had  a  census  equestris,  to  sit  in  the  fourteen  rows 
(quatuordecim  ordinet)  fixed  by  the  lex  Roscia  The- 
atralis,  B.C.  69. 

JULIA  LEX  ET  TITIA,  passed  under  Angus- 
tus  B.C.  32,*  which  empowered  the  prieses  of  a 
province  to  appoint  a  tutor  for  women  and  pupilli 
who  had  none.*  A  lex  Atilia  of  earlier  but  uncer- 
tain date  had  given  the  same  power  at  Rome  to  the 
praetor  urbanus  and  the  majority  of  the  tribuni  ple- 
bis ;  and  the  new  lex  was  passed  in  order  to  extend 
the  same  advantages  to  the  provinces.  There  arc 
some  reasons  for  supposing  that  there  were  two 
leges,  a  Julia  and  a  Titia ;  and  among  those  rea 
sons  is  the  circumstance  that  it  is  not  usual  to  unite 
by  the  word  et  the  two  names  which  belong  to  one 
lex,  though  this  is  done  by  Cicero*  in  speaking  of  the 
lex  Licinia  and  Mncia. 

JULIA  LEX  DE  VI  PU'BLICA  AND  PR1- 
VATA.    (Vid.  Vis.) 

JULIA  LEX  VICESIMA'RIA.    (Vid.  Vicmima.) 

•JUNCUS,  the  Rush,  in  Greek  oxoivoc.  (Vid. 
Schoznob.)  In  the  second  Eclogue  of  Virgil,'  that 
poet  speaks  of  "  interweaving  osiers  with  soft  rush- 
es" ("  Viminibut  mollique  para*  detexere  junco"). 
Fee  thinks  that  he  here  refers,  not  to  the  common 
Rush,  but  to  the  Sdrput  laeuttrit  of  Linnaeus." 

JUTNfEA  or  JU'NIA  NORBA'NA.  (Vid.  Libm- 
«.) 

JU'NIA  LEX,  REPETUNDA'RUM.  (Vid.  R»> 
rtrvm>M.) 

•JUNIPERUS  (apKevdor),  the  Juniper-tres,  or 
Juniperut  communis,  L.  The  Juniper  is  a  very 
common  tree,  of  which  botanical  writers  mention 
two  species,  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the 
size  of  their  fruit.  It  grows  in  Europe  in  all  lati- 
tudes. The  berry,  which  the  Greeks  called  apaev- 
die,  has  a  strong  odour,  from  which  the  tree  itself  is 
not  exempt.  Tbeophrastus  states  that  the  apue*- 
Boc  is  like  the  ttipoc,  and  that,  in  fact,  some  ap- 
plied the  same  generic  name  to  both,  calling  the 
Upaevdoe,  for  distinction'  sake,  the  Ktipoe  hfineipoe. 
Dioscorides  describes  two  species  of  Juniper,  which 
Sprengel  decides  to  be  the  Jum'perut  macrocarpa, 
Sibth.,  and  the  J.  ozyeedrut.' 

JURA  IN  RE.    ( Vid.  Dominium,  p.  374.) 

JURE  ACTIO,  IN.    (Vid.  Joriswctio.) 

JURE  CE'SSIO,  IN,  was  a  mode  of  transferring 
ownership  by  means  of  a  fictitious  snit,  and  so  far 
resembled  the  forms  of  conveyance  by  fine  and  by 
common  recovery  which,  till  lately,  were  in  use  in 
England.  The  in  jure  cessio  was  applicable  to 
things  mancipi  and  nee  mancipi,  and  also  to  res  in- 
corporates, which,  from  their  nature,  were  incapable 
of  tradition.  The  parties  to  this  transaction  were 
the  owner  (dominut  qui  cedit),  the  person  to  whom 
it  was  intended  to  transfer  the  ownership  (vindicant, 
eui  cedilur),  and  the  magistratus,  qui  addicit.  ( Vid. 
Jobisdictio.)  The  person  to  whom  the  ownership 
was  to  be  transferred,  claimed  the  thing  as  his  own 
in  the  presence  of  the  magistratus  and  the  real 
owner ;  the  magistratus  called  upon  the  owner  for 
his  defence,  and,  on  his  declaring  that  he  had  none 
to  make,  or  remaining  silent,  the  magistratus  de- 
creed (addixit)  the  thing  to  the  claimant.  This  pro- 
ceeding was  a  legis  actio. 


1.  (Dion  Cum.,  iliii.,SJ.)— S.  (Cell.,  ii., 34.) — 3.  (8net^Oo- 
taT., 40.— Plia.,  B.  N.,  xxxiii.,  J.)— 4.  (Inst,  ■.,  tit.  SO.)— A.  (TJlp- 
Fng.,Ti..  lit.  11.)— «.  (Brut,  c.  10.— Pro  Balbo,  e.  SI.)— T.  (L, 
71.)— 8.  (Fee,  Flora  da  V  rgilo,  p.  lmii.)— ».  (Fes,  Fkt*  it 
Vinple,  p.  lxxii'. — Adams  Append.,  a.  t.  a^rmOuc.) 
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JURISCONSULTI. 


Kn  hereditas  could  be  transferred  by  this  process 
rid.  Hkbes,  Rohan,  p.  500) ;  and  the  res  corpo- 
rales,  which  belonged  to  the  hereditas,  passed  in 
this  way  just  as  if  they  had  severally  been  trans- 
ferred by  the  irt  jure  cessio. 

The  in  jure  cessio  was  an  old  Roman  institution, 
and  there  were  provisions  respecting  it  in  the 
Twelve  Tables.' 

JURISCONSULTI  or  JURECONSULTI.  The 
origin  among  the  Romans  of  a  body  of  men  who 
were  expounders  of  the  law  may  be  referred  to  the 
separation  of  the  jus  civile  from  the  jus  pontificium. 
(Vii.  Jos  Civile  Flavianoh.)  Such  a  body  cer- 
tainly existed  before  the  time  of  Cicero,  and  the 
persons  who  professed  to  expound  the  law  were 
called  by  the  various  names  of  jurisperiti,  juriscon- 
sulti,  or  consult!  simply.  They  were  also  desig- 
nated by  other  names,  as  jurisprudentes,  pruden- 
tiores,  periliores,  and  juris  auctores.  Cicero*  enu- 
merates the  jurisperitorum  auctoritas  among  the 
component  parts  of  the  jus  civile.  The  definition 
of  a  jurisconsultus,  as  given  by  Cicero,*  is  a  "  per- 
son who  has  such  a  knowlege  of  the  laws  (lege*)  and 
customs  (consuetude)  which  prevail  in  a  state  as  to 
be  able  to  advise  (respondendum),  act  (agendum), 
and  to  secure  a  person  in  his  dealings  (cavendum) : 
Sextus  iGlius  Catus  (vid.  Jos  JEluhvu),  M.  Man- 
lius,  and  P.  Mucins  are  examples."  In  the  oration 
Pro  Muraena,  Cicero  uses  "  scribeTe"  in  the  place 
of  "  agere."  The  business  of  the  early  jurisconsul- 
ti  consisted  both  in  advising  and  acting  on  behalf 
of  their  clients  (comultoret)  gratuitously.  They 
gave  their  advice  or  answers  (jftponia)  either  in 
public  places  which  they  attended  at  certain  times, 
or  at  their  own  houses  ;*  and  not  only  on  matters 
of  law,  but  on  anything  else  that  might  be  referred 
to  them  The  words  "  scribere"  and  "  cavere"  re- 
ferred to  their  employment  in  drawing  up  formal 
instruments,  such  as  contracts  or  wills,  &c.  At  a 
later  period,  many  of  these  functions  were  per- 
formed by  persons  who  were  paid  by  a  fee,  and 
thus  there  arose  a  body  of  practitioners  distinct 
from  those  who  gave  responsa,  and  who  were  wri- 
ters and  teachers.  Tiberius  Coruncanius,  a  plebe- 
ian, who  was  consul  B.C. -381,  and  also  pontile* 
maximus,  is  mentioned  as  the  first  who  gave  ad- 
vice publicly  (puilice  profetru*  est),  and  he  was 
distinguished  both  for  his  knowledge  of  the  law 
and  his  eloquence.  He  left  no  writings.  Long  be- 
fore the  time  of  Cicero  the  study  of  the  law  had  be- 
come a  distinct  branch  from  the  study  of  oratory, 
and  a  man  might  raise  himself  to  eminence  in  the 
glut/*  Ky  Sis  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  as  well  as  by  his 
oratorical  power  or  military  skill.  There  were 
many  distinguished  jurists  in  the  last  two  centuries 
jf  the  republican  period,  among  whom  are  M.  Ma- 
nilius;  P.  Mucius  Scasvola,  pontifex  maximus  (B.C. 
131);  Q.  Mucius  Scasvola,  the  augur  ;  and  Q.  Mu- 
cius Scasvola,  the  son  of  Publius,  who  was  consul 
B.C.  95,  and  afterward  pontifex  maximus,  and  one 
of  the  masters  of  Cicero  (juruptrtiorum  iloquenluti- 
suur,  elafuentium  juruperitittimiu*).  This  Scasvola 
the  pontifex  was  considered  to  have  been  the  first 
who  gave  the  jus  civile  a  systematic  form,  by  a 
treatise  in  eighteen  books.'  Servius  Sulpicius  Ru- 
ms, the  friend  and  contemporary  of  Cicero,'  was  as 
great  an  orator  as  the  pontifex  Scasvola,  and  more 
distinguished  as  a  jurist.  Many  persons,  both  his 
predecessors  and  contemporaries,  had  a  good  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  law,  but  he  was  the  first  who 
handled  it  in  a  scientific  manner,  and,  as  he  had 
both  numerous  scholars  and  was  a  voluminous  wri- 
ter, we  may  view  him  as  the  founder  of  that  method- 


I    (Frag.  V*t.  i.  50.— Gniui,  ii.,  JM.— Ulp.,  Tng.,  tit.  19,  •.  9.) 
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ical  treatment  of  the  matter  of  law  which  charac- 
terized the  subsequent  Roman  jurists,'  and  in  which 
they  have  been  seldom  surpassed. 

The  jurists  of  the  imperial  times  are  distinguish- 
ed from  those  of  the  republican  period  by  two  cir- 
cumstances, the  jus  respondendi,  and  the  rise  ot 
two  sects  or  schools  of  law. 

It  is  said  that  Augustus  determined  that  the  Ju- 
risconsulti  should  give  their  responsa  under  his 
sanction  (ex  avctortiatc  ejus  retpoaderent),  and,  ac- 
cordingly, Gaius'  speaks  of  the  responsa  and  opin- 
iones  of  those  jurists  "  ouibui  pernustum  at  jura 
condere."  The  object  of  Augustus  was  probably  to 
obtain,  by  this  indirect  method,  that  control  over 
the  administration  of  the  law  which  he  could  not 
obtain  in  any  other  way.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
jurists  who  had  not  obtained  this  mark  of  imperial 
favour  were  excluded  from  giving  opinions;  but 
the  opinions  of  such  jurists  would  have  little  weight 
in  comparison  with  those  of  the  privileged  class. 
The  unanimous  opinion  of  the  jurists  was  to  have 
the  force  of  law  (legit  vieem) :  if  they  were  not 
unanimous,  the  judex  might  follow  which  opinion 
he  pleased.  Gaius  refers  the  establishment  of  this 
rule  to  a  rescript  of  Hadrian ;'  but  it  seems  probable 
that  this  rescript  must  be  rather  considered  as  con- 
firmatory of  the  established  practice.  The  consti- 
tution of  this  body  of  jurists,  and  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding as  to  taking  their  opinions,  are  not  known. 
It  is  a  reasonable  conjecture  that  they  formed  a 
kind  of  college ;  otherwise  it  is  not  easy  to  suppose 
how'  the  opinions  were  taken.  The  power  of  ma- 
king or  declaring  the  law  was  limited  to  a  decision 
in  the  cases  which  came  before  them,  which,  how- 
ever, would  doubtless  be  received  as  law  in  all  es- 
ses of  the  same  kind,  and  would  serve  as  a  guids) 
in  cases  of  a  similar  kind.  The  earlier  jurisconsult! 
gave  their  opinions  either  orally  or  in  writing ;  hut 
in  the  time  of  Tiberius  probably,  the  jurists,  that  is, 
the  privileged  jurists,  gave  their  answers  "  signals," 
that  is,  in  an  official  form.  The  matter  proposed 
for  the  opinion  of  the  jurisconsult!  was  sometimes 
stated  in  the  responsum,  either  fully  or  briefly ;  and 
the  responsum  itself  was  sometimes  short,  some- 
times long ;  sometimes  it  contained  the  grounds  of 
the  opinion,  and  sometimes  it  did  not,  which  cir- 
cumstance, however,  did  not  invalidate  its  force.4 

In  the  time  of  Augustus  there  arose  two  schools 
(tckoltt)  or  sects  of  jurists,  the  nominal  heads  of 
which  were  respectively  Ateius  Capito  and  Antis- 
tius  Labeo,  while,  in  fact,  they  derived  their  name 
and  reputation  from  the  two  most  distinguished 
teachers  connected  with  them,  Sabinus  and  Procu- 
lus.  The  followers  of  Labeo,  whom  we  know  with 
certainty  to  have  been  such,  were  Nerva,  Proculus, 
Nerva  the  son,  Pegasus,  Celsus,  Celsus  the  son,  and 
Neratius  Priscus.  The  followers  of  Capito  were 
Massurius  Sabinus,  C.  Cassius  Longinus,  Longinus 
Cffilius  Sabinus,  Priscus  Javolenus,  Aburnus  Valens 
Tuscianus,  Gaius  (vid.  Institotioicss),  and  probably 
Pomponius.  But  the  schools  did  not  take  their 
names  from  Labeo  and  Capito.  The  followers  of 
Labeo  were  named  Proculiani  from  Proculus.  _  The 
followers  of  Capito  derived  their  name  of  Sabiniani 
from  Massurius  Sabinus,  who  lived  under  Tiberius, 
and  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Nero :  they  were  some- 
times also  called  Cassiani,  from  C.  Cassius  Longi- 
nus. It  is  not  easy  to  state  with  precision  the 
differences  which  characterized  the  two  schools. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  these  differ- 
ences, which  may,  perhaps,  be  partly  referred  to  the 
personal  character  of  Capito  and  Labeo,  the  schools 
were  subsequently  distinguished  by  a  difference  ia 
their  manner  of  handling  the  matter  of  the  law. 
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The  school  of  Capito  adhered  more  closely  to  what 
was  established,  and  to  the  letter  of  what  was 
written.  Labeo  was  a  man  of  greater  acquire- 
ments than  Capito,  and  his  school  looked  more  to 
the  internal  meaning  than  to  the  external  form,  and 
thus,  while  apparently  deviating  from  the  letter, 
they  approached  nearer  to  true  results,  though  the 
strict  logic  of  this  school  might  sometimes  produce 
a  result  less  adapted  to  general  convenience  than 
the  conclusions  of  the  Sabiniani,  which  were  based 
M  the  prevailing  notions  of  equity. 

The  jurisconsulti  were  both  teachers  and  writers. 
Their  writings  consisted  of  commentarii  on  the 
Twelve  Tables,  on  the  Edict,  on  particular  leges, 
more  especially  on  some  of  the  Juliae  leges,  and  on 
other  special  matters.  The  later  jurists  also  com- 
mented on  the  writings  of  the  earlier  jurists.  They 
also  wrote  elementary  treatises  (elementa,  commoi- 
urii),  such  as  the  Institutiones  of  Gains,  which  is 
the  earliest  work  of  the  kind  that  we  know  to  have 
been  written ;  books  called  Reguue  and  Definitio- 
nes,  which  probably  were  collections  of  principles 
of  law ;  collections  of  cases  and  answers,  nnder 
the  various  names  of  responsa,  epistolae,  sentential, 
and  opiniones ;  systems  of  law;  and  various  works 
of  a  miscellaneous  character  with  a  great  variety 
of  names,  such  as  disputationes,  qusstiones,  enchi- 
ridia,  res  quotidians;,  and  various  other  titles. 

The  juristical  writers  were  very  numerous :  they 
formed  a  continued  series,  beginning  with  those  al- 
ready enumerated,  and  ending,  about  the  time  of 
Alexander  Severus,  with  Modestinus,  who  was  a 
pupil  of  Ulpian.  With  the  exception  of  the  frag- 
ments preserved  in  the  Digest,  this  great  mass  of 
literature  is  nearly  lost.     (Vid.  Pandect.*.)1 

JURISDI'CTIO.  The  "officium"  of  him  "qui 
fOR  dicit"  is  defined  as  follows  :•  "  Bonorvm  pottet- 
tu/ntm  dare  potest,  et  in  pottettionem  mittere,  pupiilit 
men  haientibut  tutoret  conttituere,  judictt  Utiganli- 
but  dart."  This  is  the  general  signification  of  the 
word  jurisdictio,  which  expresses  the  whole  "  offi- 
cium jus  dicentis."  The  functions  which  are  in- 
cluded in  the  "  officium  jus  dicentis"  belong  either 
to  the  jarisdictio  (in  its  special  sense),  or  to  the  im- 
pcrium  mixtum,  or  they  are  those  which  are  ex- 
ercised by  virtue  of  some  lex,  senatns  consultum, 
or  authority  delegated  by  the  princeps,  as  the  "  Tu- 
toris  datio.'"  The  jurisdictio  of  those  magistrates 
who  had  no  imperium  was  limited,  in  consequence 
of  not  having  the  imperium,  and,  therefore,  was  not 
jurisdictio  in  the  full  meaning  of  that  term.  (Vid. 
Masistkatos.)  Inasmuch  as  jurisdictio  in  its  spe- 
cial sense,  and  the  imperium  mixtum,  are  compo- 
nent parts  of  jurisdictio  in  its  wider  sense,  imperi- 
um may  be  said  to  be  contained  in,  or  incident  to, 
jurisdictio  {imperium  quod  juritdictioni  coharet).* 
Sometimes  imperium  is  viewed  as  the  term  which 
designates  the  full  power  of  the  magistratus ;  and 
when  so  viewed,  it  may  be  considered  as  equivalent 
to  jarisdictio  in  its  wider  sense,  or  as  comprehend- 
ing jurisdictio  in  its  narrower  sense.  Thus  impe- 
rial!) may  be  considered  as  containing  or  as  con- 
tained in  jurisdictio,  according  as  we  give  to  each 
term  respectively  its  wider  or  its  narrower  mean- 
ing.' The  jurisdictio  was  either  voluntaria  or  con- 
tentiosa.'  The  jarisdictio  voluntaria  rendered  valid 
certain  acts  done  before  the  magistratus,  for  which 
certain  forms  were  required,  as  adoption  and  man- 
umission. Thus  adoption,  properly  so  called,  could 
take  place  before  the  prases  of  a  province ;'  but  in 
Rome  it  took  place  before  the  prater,  and  was  said 
to  be  effected  "  imperio  magittratui."     The  juris- 


1.  (Pompomne,  De  Origina  Juris,  Dig.  1,  tit.  8. — Zimroern., 
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109.)--*.  (Dig.  1,  tit.  I, «,  a.  3.-7.  (Gaini.  i-  100.) 


dictio  contention  had  reference  to  legal  proceeding* 
before  a  magistratus,  which  were  said  to  be  in 
jure,  as  opposed  to  the  proceedings  before  a  judex, 
which  were  said  to  be  in  judicio.  The  magistratus, 
therefore,  was  said  jus  dicere  or  reddere  with  re- 
spect to  what  he  did  personally,  and  though  he 
might  not  declare  the  law  truly,  still  he  was  said 
"  jus  dicere."  Accordingly,  "  magistratus"  and 
"  qui  Romas  jus  dicit"  are  equivalent.1  The  Amo- 
tions included  in  jarisdictio  in  this,  its  special  sense, 
were  the  addictio  in  the  legis  actiones.  the  giving  of 
the  formula  in  proceedings  conducted  according  to 
the  newer  process,  and  the  appointment  of  a  judex 
The  appointing  of  a  judex,  "judicis  datio,"  was  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  facts  in  dispute 
between  the  parties.  The  words  of  the  formula 
are  "  Judex  esto,"  inc.  ;'  and  the  terms  of  the  edict 
in  which  the  praetor  declares  that  he  will  give  a  jo- 
dex,  that  is,  will  recognise  a  right  of  action,  are 
"Judicium  dabo."*  Addictio  belongs  to  that  part 
of  jarisdictio  by  which  the  magistratus  himself 
makes  a  decree  or  gives  a  judgment :  thus,  in  the 
case  of  the  in  jure  cessio,  he  is  said  "  rem  addice- 
re."*  Addicere  is  to  adjudge  a  thing  or  the  posses- 
sion of  a  thing  to  one  of  the  litigant  parties.  la 
the  case  of  furtum  manifestum,  inasmuch  as  the 
facts  would  be  certain,  there  was  an  addictio.' 

Other  uses  of  the  word  addictio  are  collected  ht 
Facciolati. 

It  is  with  reference  to  the  three  terms,  do,  dico, 
addico,  that  Varro*  remarks  that  the  praetor  must 
use  one  of  these  words  "  cum  lege  quid  peragitur." 
Accordingly,  those  days  were  called  Nefasti  on 
which  no  legal  business  could  be  done,  because 
the  words  of  legal  force  could  not  be  used.' 

JUS.  "  All  people,"  says  Gains,*  "  who  are  gov- 
erned by  leges  and  mores,  use  partly  their  own  law 
(jut),  partly  the  law  (jut)  that  is  common  to  all 
mankind ;  for  the  law  (jus)  which  a  state  estab- 
lishes for  itself  is  peculiar  to  such  state,  and  is 
called  jus  civile,  as  the  peculiar  law  (jut)  of  that 
state.  But  the  law  (jut)  which  natural  reason  (nut' 
uraht  ratio)  has  established  among  all  mankind  is 
equally  observed  by  all  people,  and  is  called  jus  gen- 
tium, as  being  that  law  (jut)  which  all  nations  fol- 
low. The  Roman  populus,  therefore,  follows  part- 
ly its  own  peculiar  law  (tuum  proprium  jut),  partly 
the  common  law  (commune  jut)  of  all  mankind." 

According  to  this  view,  all  law  (jut)  is  distributed 
into  two  parts,  jus  gentium  and  jus  civile,  and  the 
whole  body  of  law  peculiar  to  any  state  is  its  jus 
civile.*  The  Roman  law,  therefore,  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  Roman  state,  is  its  jus  civile,  some- 
times called  jus  civile  Romanorum,  but  more  fre- 
quently designated  by  the  term  jus  civile  only,  by 
which  is  meant  the  jus  civile  of  the  Romans. 

The  jus  gentium  is  here  viewed  by  Gaius  as 
springing  out  of  the  naturalis  ratio  common  to  all 
mankind,  which  is  still  more  clearly  expressed  in 
another  passage,"  where  he  uses  the  expression 
"  omnium  civitatium  jus"  as  equivalent  to  the  jus 
gentium,  and  as  founded  on  the  naturalis  ratio. 
In  other  passages  he  founds  the  acquisition  of  prop- 
erty, which  was  not  regulated  by  Roman  law,  ou 
the  naturalis  ratio  and  on  the  naturale  jus  indiffer- 
ently, thus  making  naturalis  ratio  and  naturale  jus 
equivalent."  He  founds  cognatio  on  naturalis  ratio, 
as  being  common  to  all  mankind,  and  agnatio  on 
civilia  ratio,  as  being  purely  a  Roman  institution." 
In  two  passages  in  the  Digest,"  he  calls  the  same 
thing  naturale  jus  in  s.  2,  and  jus  gentium  in  s.  3, 
5.    The  naturale  jus  and  the  jus  gentium  are  thera- 


I.  (Cic  ad  Fun.,  liii.,  140—  3.  (Gains,  iT.,47.)  —  J.  (Cfe, 
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lore  identical.  Cicero1  opposes  natura  to  leges, 
where  he  explains  natura  by  the  term  jus  gentium, 
and  makes  leges  equivalent  to  jus  civile.  In  the 
Partitiones'  he  also  divides  jus  into  natura  and  lex. 

There  is  a  threefold  division  of  jus  made  by  Ul- 
pian  and  others,  which  is  as  follows :  jus  civile ; 
;us  gentium,  or  that  which  is  common  to  all  man- 
kind ;  and  jus  naturale,  which  is  common  to  man 
and  beasts.  The  foundation  of  this  division  seems 
to  have  been  a  theory  of  the  progress  of  mankind 
from  what  is  commonly  termed  a  state  of  nature, 
firet  to  a  state  of  society,  and  then  to  a  condition 
of  independent  states.  This  division  had,  however, 
no  practical  application,  and  must  be  viewed  mere- 
ly as  a  curious  theory.  Absurd  as  it  appears  at 
first  sight,  this  theory  is  capable  of  a  reasonable  ex- 
planation ;  and  Savigny  shows  that  it  is  not  meant 
to  say  that  beasts  have  law,  but  only  the  matter  of 
law ;  that  is,  some  of  those  natural  relations  on 
which  legal  relations  are  founded,  exist  among 
beasts  as  well  as  men.  Such  natural  relations  are 
those  by  which  the  species  is  propagated.  In  the 
Institutes  the  three  divisions  are  confounded ;'  for 
the  explanation  of  jus  naturale  is  first  taken  from 
the  threefold  division  of  Ulpian,  and  then  the  jus 
gentium  and  civile  are  explained  according  to  the 
twofold  division  of  Gaius  already  quoted,  so  that 
we  have  in  the  same  section  the  jus  naturale  ex- 
plained in  the  sense  of  Ulpian,  and  the  jus  gentium 
explained  in  the  sense  of  Gains,  as  derived  from 
the  naturalis  ratio.  Farther,  in  the  second  book,* 
the  jus  naturale  is  explained  to  be  the  same  as  jus 
gentium,  and  the  jus  naturale  is  said  to  be  coeval 
with  the  human  race.  Notwithstanding  this  con- 
cision in  the  Institutes,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
wofold  division  of  Gaius  was  that  which  prevailed 
v  Roman  jurisprudence.*  This  twofold  division 
-.,  /.ears  clearly  in  Cicero,  who  says  that  the  old 
<,  j.  i.>ns  separated  the  jus  civile  from  the  jus  gen- 
tiuu :  and  he  adds,  that  the  jus  civile  (of  any  state) 
is  not,  therefore,  jus  gentium,  but  that  what  is  called 
jus  geuli  v\  ought  to  be  jus. civile.* 

The  jvs  <iivile  of  the  Romans  is  divisible  into 
two  parts,  ''v  i  civile  in  the  narrower  sense,  and  jus 
pontificium,  or  the  law  of  religion.  This  opposi- 
tion is  sometirves  expressed  by  the  words  jus  and 
fas  (fas  el  jura  iitnaW) ;  and  the  law  of  things  not 
pertaining  to  re'.ig:oa  and  of  things  pertaining  to  it, 
are  also  respectively  opposed  to  one  another  by  the 
termsresjurishumanietdivini.*  (Fid.  Dominium.) 
Thus  the  pontifices  maxirni,  P.  Crassus  and  T.  Co- 
runcanius,  are  said  to  hfcvc  given  responsa  de  om- 
nibus divinis  et  humanis  rvbus.* 

The  law  of  religion,  or  tl«3  ;'is  pontificium,  was 
under  the  control  of  the  pon'i.o-ea,  who,  in  fact, 
originally  had  the  control  of  the  v>iole  mass  of  the 
law,  and  it  was  only  after  the  separation  of  the  jus 
civile  in  its  wider  sense  into  the  two  parts  of  the 
jus  civile  in  its  narrower  sense  and  tho  jus  ponti- 
ficium, that  each  part  had  its  proper  and  peculiar 
limits.  But  after  this  separation  was  fully  made, 
the  auctoritas  pontificum  had  the  same  operation 
and  effect  with  respect  to  the  law  of  religion  that 
the  auctoritas  prudentium  had  on  the  jus  civile." 
Still,  even  after  the  separation,  there  was  a  mutual 
relation  between  these  two  branches  of  law ;  for 
instance,  an  adrogatio  was  not  valid  by  the  jus 
civile  unless  it  was  valid  by  the  jus  pontificium.11 
(Vid.  Adoption.  )  Again,  jus  pontificium,  in  its  wi- 
der sense,  as  the  law  of  religion,  had  its  subdivi- 
sions, as  into  jus  augurum,  pontificum,  dec." 


1.  (Off,  iii,  *.)—».  (c.  37.)— S.  (i,  tit.  8,  "  De  Jure  Neiutli, 
Gentium  et  Ctnli.")— 4.  (tit.  1,  •.  11.)— a.  (Serignj,  System, 
*e,  i,  p.  41  J.)— 6.  (Off.,  iii.,  17.)— 7.  (Viig,  Georg,  i,  SM.)— 
S.  (beat,  ii,  tit.  1.)— U.  (Cic,  De  Orat,  iii.,  38.)— 10.  (Cic., 
Leg,  ii,  IS,  SO.)— 11.  (Cic,  De  Orat,  iii,  33.— Id.  Brat.,  41.) 
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"  Law,"  says  Gains,'  meaning  the  Rorcat  alril 
law  (;'ura),  "  is  composed  of  leges,  plebiscite,  sena- 
tus  consulta,  constitutiones  principum,  the  edicts 
of  those  who  have  the  jus  edicendi,  and  the  respon- 
sa prudentium."  The  component  parts  enumerated 
by  Cicero*  are  "leges  (which  include  plebiscita), 
senatus  consults,  res  judicata:,  jnrisperitorum  auc- 
toritas, edicts  magistratuum,  mos,  and  eequitas." 
A  consideration  of  the  different  epochs  at  which 
these  writers  lived  will  account  for  part  of  the  dis- 
crepancy ;  but  the  addition  of  mos  in  Cicero's  enu- 
meration is  important. 

Some  of  these  component  parts  are  also  opposed ; 
thus,  jus  civile  is  opposed  to  the  jus  pretorium  or 
honorarium,  which  originated  in  the  jus  edicendi. 
( Vid.  Edictom.)  In  this  sense  jus  civile  consists  oi 
leges  and  senatus  consulta,  and  apparently  of  mos. 

The  component  parts  of  this  narrower  jus  civile, 
that  is,  of  jus  civile  as  opposed  to  prtetorium,  are 
also  opposed  to  one  another,  that  is,  lex  and  mos 
are  sometimes  opposed  to  one  another,  as  parts 
component  of  the  jus  civile  (in  this  its  limited  sense), 
but  different  in  their  origin.  Horace*  speaks  of 
"Mos  et  lex;"  Juvenal*  opposes  "Juris  nodos  et 
legum  eenigmata ;"  jus  civile  is  opposed  to  leges,* 
to  lex,'  and  to  senatus  consultum.'  As  then  op- 
posed to  leges,  jus  civile  appears  to  be  equivalent 
to  mos.  In  fact,  the  opposition  between  lex  and 
mos  follows  the  analogy  of  that  between  jus  scrip- 
turn  and  non  scriptum.  "  When  there  are  scripts: 
leges,  we  must  follow  that  wbich  has  been  intro- 
duced by  mores  and  consuetudo. — Immemorial  (<n- 
eetcrata)  consuetudo  is  properly  observed  as  a  lex 
{pro  lege),  and  this  is  the  jus  which  is  said  to  be 
'moribusconsrtitutum.'"*  Thus  immemorial  usage 
was  the  foundation  of  the  "jus  moribus  coostitu- 
tntn."  (See  the  article  Infamia  as  to  the  origin 
of  infamia.)  This  branch  of  law  seems  sometime! 
to  have  been  considered  by  the  Roman  jurists  as 
law  merely  by  force  of  custom,  whereas  such  cus- 
tom was  only  law  when  it  had  been  recognised  by 
a  competent  authority.  There  is,  however,  a  pas- 
sage of  Ulpian,'  in  which  he  distinctly  speaks  oi 
confirming  a  •consuetudo  in  a  judicium,  which  can 
have  no  other  meaning  than  that  its  force  as  law 
depended  on  a  decision  in  judicium.  And  the  mean- 
ing is  clear,  whether  we  read  contradicto  or  contra- 
dicts in  the  passage  just  referred  to. 

The  Roman  writers,  indeed,  frequently  refer  to 
a  large  part  of  their  law  as  founded  on  mores  or  on 
the  mos  majorum,  and  not  on  leges.1*  Thus  Ul- 
pian11 says  that  the  jus  patriae  potestatis  is  moribus 
receptum.  But  mos  contained  matters  relating  to 
religion  as  well  as  to  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life ; 
and,  therefore,  we  may  also  view  mos  and  lex.  when 
opposed,  as  component  parts  of  the  jus  civile  in  its 
wider  sense,  but  not  as  making  up  the  whole  of  it. 
Mores  in  the  sense  of  immorality,  that  which  posi- 
tive morality  disapproves  of,  must  not  be  confound- 
ed with  jus  founded  on  mores :  the  former  is  mali 
mores  in  respect  of  which  there  was  often  a  jus 
moribus  constitutum.  Thus  in  the  matter  of  the 
dos  there  was  a  retentio  in  respect  of  the  morft 
graviores  or  majores,  which  was  adultery.1* 

The  terms  jus  scriptum  and  non  scriptum,  .s  ex- 
plained in  the  Institutes,11  comprehended  the  whole 
of  the  jus  civile ;  for  it  was  all  either  scriptum  or 
non  scriptum,  whatever  other  divisions  there  might 
be.1*  Jus  scriptum  comprehended  everything,  ex- 
cept that  "quod  usus  approbavit"  This  division 
of  jus  scriptum  and  non  scriptum  does  not  appear 
in  Gains.    It  was  borrowed  from  the  Greek  wri- 
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ten,  and  seems  to  have  little  or  no  practical  appli- 
cation among  the  Romans. 

A  division  of  jus  into  publicum  and  privatum  is 
mentioned  by  the  Roman  jurists.1  The  former  is 
defined  to  be  that  which  relates  to  the  status  rei 
Romans,  or  to  the  Romans  as  a  state ;  the  latter 
«  defined  to  be  that  which  relates  "  ad  singulorum 
alilitatem."  The  publicum  jus  is  farther  said  by 
Qpian'  "  in  sacris,  in  sacerdotibus,  in  magistral*. 
tras  consistere."  According  to  this  view,  it  com- 
prehends the  law  of  religion,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
|as  civile  which  is  not  privatum.  There  are  oth- 
er significations  of  the  jus  publicum  in  the  Roman 
lurists,  but  the  whole  division  of  jus  into  publicum 
dad  privatum  seems  to  be  founded  on  no  principle, 
and  is  very  confused.  The  elementary  treatise  of 
Quins  does  not  mention  this  division,  and  it  is  lim- 
ited, to  the  jus  privatum.  Justinian  in  his  Insti- 
tutes, after  making  this  division  of  jus  into  publi- 
cum and  privatum,  says,  "we  must  therefore  treat 
of  jus  privatum,"  from  which  it  appears  that  he  did 
\wt  contemplate  treating  of  jus  publicum.  The  title 
Lto  Judiciis  Publicis,  the  last  in  the  Institutes,  does 
nut  belong  to  jus  publicum  as  above  defined ;  and 
yet  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  some  of  the  mat- 
ters involved  in  judicia  publica  were  not  viewed 
an  belonging  to  publicum  jus,  though  certainly  all 
of  them  could  not  so  be  viewed.' 

The  jus  quiritium  is  equivalent  to  the  jus  civile 
Romanorum.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  expressions 
doininus  and  dominium  ex  jure  quiritium,  as  con- 
trasted with  in  bonis  (vid.  Dominion)  ;  and  a  La- 
tinus,  if  he  obtained  from  the  imperator  the  jus  qui- 
ritium, obtained  the  Roman  civitas.*  The  terms 
jus  quiritium  and  the  Romana  civitas  are  therefore 
identical  in  this  passage.  Such  part  of  the  Roman 
law,  in  its  widest  sense,  as  related  to  buying,  sell- 
ing, letting,  hiring,  and  such  obligations  as  were 
not  founded  on  the  jus  civile,  were  considered  to 
belong  to  the  jus  gentium,'  that  is,  the  jus  nat- 
urale.'  Accordingly,  when  ownership  could  be  ac- 
quired by  tradition,  occupation,  or  in  any  other 
way  not  specially  provided  for  by  the  jus  civile, 
such  ownership  was  acquired  by  the  jus  gentium. 
When  the  jus  civile  prescribed  certain  forms  by 
which  ownership  was  to  be  transferred,  and  such 
forms  were  not  observed,  there  was  no  ownership 
jure  civili  or  jure  quiritium,  but  there  was  that  in- 
terest which  was  called  in  bonis.  It  is  not  said  by 
Gains'  that  the  in  bonis  arose  by  virtue  of  the  jus 
gentium,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  concluded  that  he 
did  not  so  view  it;  for  in  another  passage*  he 
speaks  of  alienation  or  change  of  ownership  being 
effected  either  by  the  jus  naturale,  as  in  the  case 
of  tradition,  or  by  the  jus  civile,  as  in  the  case  of 
mancipatio,  in  jure  cessio,  and  usucapion.  In  (his 
passage  he  is  speaking  of  alienation,  which  is  com- 
pletely effected  by  tradition,  so  that  there  is  a  legal 
change  of  ownership  recognised  by  Roman  law ; 
not  by  Roman  law  specially  as  such,  but  by  Ro- 
man law  as  adopting  or  derived  from  the  jus  gen- 
tium. In  the  other  case,'  there  is  no  ownership 
either  as  recognised  by  Roman  law  as  such,  or  by 
Roman  law  as  adopting  the  jus  gentium :  the  in 
bonis  is  merely  recognised  by  the  praetorian  law,  to 
which  division  it  therefore  belongs.  So  far  as  the 
equity  of  the  praetor  may  be  said  to  be  based  on  the 
jus  gentium,  so  far  may  the  in  bonis  be  said  to  be 
founded  on  it  also.  Properly  speaking,  the  jus  gen- 
tium was  only  received  as  Roman  law  when  it  did 
not  contradict  the  jus  civile ;  that  is,  it  could  only 
have  its  full  effect  as  the  jus  gentium  when  it  was 
■ot  contradicted  or  limited  by  the  jus  civile.    When 
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it  was  so  contradicted  or  limited,  the  praetor  eooM 
only  give  it  a  partial  effect,  but  in  so  doing,  it  is 
obvious  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  nullify  the  jus 
civile,  and  so  to  make  the  jus  gentium  as  extensive 
in  its  operation  as  it  would  have  been  but  for  the 
limitation  of  the  jus  civile.  The  bounds  that  were 
placed  to  this  power  of  the  praetor  were  not  very 
definite.  Still  he  generally  fashioned  his  jus  pras- 
torium  after  the  analogy  of  the  jus  civile,  ai  d  thouga 
he  made  it  of  no  effect  as  against  his  jus  prtetorium, 
he  maintained  its  form  and  left  it  to  its  full  opera- 
tion, except  so  far  as  he  necessarily  limited  it*  op- 
eration by  his  own  jus  prtetorium. 

Jus,  used  absolutely,  is  denned  to  be  "ars  boni  et 
aaut,"1  which  is  an  absurd  definition.  What  it  re- 
ally is  may  be  collected  from  the  above  enumera- 
tion of  its  parts  or  divisions.  Its  general  significa- 
tion is  law,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  opposed  to  lex  or 
a  law.  Lex,  however,  as  already  shown,  is  some- 
times used  generally  for  law,  as  in  the  instance 
from  Cicero  where  it  is  opposed  to  natura.  Lex, 
therefore,  in  this  general  sense,  comprehends  leges 
and  all  the  other  parts  of  the  jus  civile.  In  its  spe- 
cial sense  of  a  law,  it  is  included  in  jus.  Jus  is  also 
used  in  the  plural  number  (jura)  apparently  in  the 
sense  of  the  component  parts  of  jus,  as  in  Gains,' 
where  he  says,  "  Constant  autem  jura  ex  legibus,'' 
das. ;  and  in  another  passage,'  where  he  says,  with 
reference  to  the  agnationis  jus,  or  law  of  agnatic, 
and  the  cognationis  jus,  or  law  of  cognatio,  "  Civilis 
ratio  eivilia  quuUm  jura  corrumpere  potest."  Indeed, 
in  this  passage,  agnationis  jus  and  cognationis  jus 
are  two  of  the  jura  or  parts  of  jus,  which  with  other 
jura  make  up  the  whole  of  jus.  Again,*  that  provis- 
ion of  the  lex  Julia  de  Adulteriis,  which  forbade 
the  alienation  of  the  fundus  dotalis,  is  referred  to 
thus :  "  quod  quidem  jut"  "  which  rule  of  law,"  or 
"  which  law,"  it  being  a  law  comprehended  in  an 
other  law,  which  contained  this  and  many  other 
provisions.  Thus,  though  lex,  in  its  strict  sense  of 
a  law,  is  different  from  jus  in  its  large  sense,  anu 
though  jus,  in  its  narrower  sense,  is  perhaps  never 
used  for  a  lex,  still  jus,  in  this  its  narrower  sense, 
is  used  to  express  a  rule  of  law,  or  a  law.  Thus 
Gaius*  speaks  of  the  jura,  or  legal  provisions  com- 
prised in  the  lex  iElia  Sextia,  and  of  jura  as  based 
on  the  responsa  prudentium. 

Jus  has  also  the  special  meaning  of  a  faculty  or 
legal  right.  Thus  Gaius  says,  "it  is  an  actio  in 
rem  when  we  claim  a  corporeal  thing  as  our  own, 
or  claim  some  jus  as  our  own,  such  as  a  jus  utendi, 
ennui,  agendi."  The  parental  power  is  called  a  "jus 
proprium  avium  Romanorum."  The  meaning  of  law 
generally,  and  of  a  legal  right,  are  applied  to  jus  by 
Cicero  in  the  same  sentence :  "  If  a  man  ignorant 
of  law  (imperitus  juris)  seek  to  maintain  my  right 
(meumjus)  by  the  interdict.'"  As  the  several  rules 
of  law  which  are  often  comprised  in  one  lex,  or 
which  make  up  the  whole  body  of  jus  (law),  may 
be  called  jura  with  reference  to  their  object,  so  the 
various  legal  rights  which  are  severally  called  jus 
with  reference  to  some  particular  subject  may  be 
collectively  called  jura.  Thus  we  find  the  phrase 
jura  parentis  to  express  all  the  rights  that  flow  from 
the  fact  of  paternity. 

The  phrase  jura  praediorum,  which  is  used  by  the 
Roman  jurists,  is  somewhat  peculiar,  and  open  to 
objection. 

The  potestas  which  a  Roman  father  had  over  his 
children  being  a  jus  or  legal  right,  there  hence  aiose 
the  distinction  of  persons  into  those  who  are  sui  and 
those  who  are  stent  juris.  All  the  rights  of  such 
persons  severally  are  represented  by  the  collective 
phrase  "jus  personarum,"  or  that  division  of  the 
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whole  matter  of  jus  which  treats  of  the  status  of 
persons,  in  other  words,  the  law  of  persons. 

This  leads  to  the  mention  of  another  division  of 
the  matter  of  law  which  appears  among  the  Roman 
jurists,  namely,  the  law  of  persons ;  the  law  of 
things,  which  is  expressed  by  the  phrase  "jut  quod 
ad  ret  pertinet  ,*"  and  the  law  of  actions,  "jut  quod 
ad  actionet  pertinet."1  In  his  first  book  Gaius  treets 
of  the  law  of  persons,  in  the  fourth  he  treats  of  the 
Jaw  of  actions ;  and,  accordingly,  the  second  and 
third  contain  the  law  of  things,  to  express  which  he 
does  not  use  a  phraseology  analogous  to  that  of 
"jus  personarum,"  but  he  says  he  will  treat  De 
Rebus.  This  division  of  the  "jut  quod  ad  actionet 
pertinet"  is  explained  in  the  article  Actio. 

The  adjective  justum  often  occurs  in  the  Latin 
writers  in  the  sense  of  that  which  is  consistent 
with  jus  or  law,  or  is  not  contrary  to  law.  Thus  it 
is  a  justum  (legal)  matrimonium  if  there  is  connu- 
bium  between  the  two  parties  to  the  marriage. 
The  word  justum  has  many  varieties  of  meaning, 
which  may  generally  be  derived,  without  much  dif- 
ficulty, from  the  meanings  of  jus. 

Jus  is  opposed  to  judicium,  and  a  thing  was  said 
to  be  done  in  jure  or  in  judicio,  according  as  it  was 
done  before  the  magistratus  or  before  a  judex. 
( Vid.  Judicium.)  Thus  all  matters  of  legal  ques- 
tion were  said  to  be  done  "  out  ad  populum,  out  in 
jure,  aut  ad  judicem."*  Jus,  in  the  sense  of  the 
place  "in  quo  jut  redditur,"  is  only  an  application  of 
the  name  of  what  is  done  to  the  place  in  which  it  is 
done.  The  expression  jus  dicere  is  explained  under 
Jurisdictio.  There  are  other  meanings  of  jus,  but 
they  are  unimportant,  or  may  be  deduced  from  what 
is  here  said. 

JUS  -AXIATSUM  was  a  compilation  by  Sextus 
^Elius  Partus,  surnamed  Catus,  who  was  consul 
B.C.  198,»  and  who  is  called  by  bis  contemporary 
'■  Ennius  "  egregie  cordatus  homo."  He  is  also  fre- 
quently mentioned  with  praise  by  Cicero.4  The 
Jus  JSIianum,  also  called  Tripertita,  contained  the 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  an  interpretatio,  and 
the  legis  actiones.  This  work  existed  in  the  time 
of  Pomponius.*  Cicero  also  speaks  of  some  eom- 
mentarii  by  jElius.* 

JUS  APPLICATIONS.  {Vid.  Banishment, 
Rohan,  p.  137.) 

JUS  CIVI'LE.     (Vid.  Jos.) 

JUS  CIVILE  FLAVIA'NUM.  Appius  Claudius 
Cecus,  who  was  censor  B.C.  312,  is  said  to  have 
drawn  up  a  book  of  actiones  or  forms  of  procedure, 
which  his  clerk  Cn.  Flavius  made  public.'  Accord- 
ing to  one  story,*  Flavius  surreptitiously  obtained 
possession  of  the  hook  of  Appius,  and  was  reward- 
ed by  the  people  for  his  services  by  being  made  tri- 
bunus  plebis  and  curule  eedile.  The  effect  of  this 
publication  was  to  extend  the  knowledge  and  the 
practice  of  the  law  to  the  plebeians,  and  to  separate 
.the  jus  civile  from  the  jus  pontificium. 

JUS  CIVILE  PAPIRIA'NUM  or  PAPISIA'- 
TSUM  was  a  compilation  of  the  leges  regis,  or  laws 
-passed  in  the  kingly  period  of  Rome.  This  compi- 
lation was  commented  on  by  Granius  Flaccus  in 
the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,*  to  which  circumstance 
we  probably  owe  the  preservation  of  existing  frag- 
.  Miients  of  the  leges  regie.  There  is  great  doubt  as 
■  ;to  the  exact  character  of  this  compilation  of  Papir- 
jus.  and  as  to  the  time  when  it  was  made.  Even 
iidbe  name  of  the  compiler  is  not  quite  certain,  as  he 
«s-*ariously  called  Caius,  Sextus,  and  Publius.  The 
tact  notice  of  the  fragments  of  the  leges  regie  is  by 
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Dirksen,  in  bis  "  Vertueken  zur  Kritik  und  tuiU- 
gung  der  Quellen  det  Romisehen  Rechtt."    See  als* 
Zimmern,  Getchiehte  det  Rom.  Pritatreehtt. 
JUS  GENTILITTUM.    (Vid.  Gins.) 
JUS  GENTIUM.    (Vid.  Jos.) 
JUS  HONORA'RIUM.    (Vid.  Edictom,  p.  388.) 
JUS  ITA'LICUM.    (Vid.  Colonia,  p.  281.) 
JUS  LATH.    (  Vid.  Civitab,  Latinitas.) 
JUS  LIBERCRUM.    (Vid.  Julia  st  Paha  Pop- 
r.XA  Lex,  p.  557.) 
JUS  PONTIFI'CIUM.    (Vid.  Jos,  p.  560.) 
JUS  PU'BLICUM,  PRIVATUM.    (Ft* Jos,;. 
561.) 
JUS  QUIRITIUM.    (Vid.  Civitas,  Jos.) 
JUS  RESPONDENTS.    (Vid.  Jueisconsulti.) 
JUS  VOCATIO,  IN.    (Vid.  Actio,  p.  18.) 
JUSJURANDUM.     (Vid.  Oath.) 
JUSJURANDUM  CALU-MNLE.    (Vid.  Calum 

NIA.) 

•JUSQUI'AMUS,  a  corruption  from  Hyotcyamut. 
which  see. 
JUSTA  FUNERA.    (Vid.  Fonus,  p.  459.) 
JUSTINIANETJS  CODEX.    (Vid.  Codex  Jos 

TINIANEUS.) 

JUSTITIUM.  (Vid.  Fonus,  p.  462.) 
JUSSU,  QUOD,  ACTIO,  is  a  pretorian  actio 
which  a  man  had  against  a  father  or  master  of  a 
slave  (dominut),  if  a  filiusfamilias  or  a  slave  had 
entered  into  any  contract  at  the  bidding  (juttu)  of 
the  father  or  master,  for  the  full  amount  of  the  mat- 
ter in  dispute.  He  who  thus  contracted  with  a  fil- 
iusfamilias or  a  slave,  was  not  considered  to  deal 
with  them  on  their  own  credit,  but  on  that  of  the 
father  or  master.  This  actio  is  classed  by  Gaius 
with  the  exercitoria  and  institoria.1 

•IYNX  or  YUNX  (ttiyf),  a  species  of  Bird,  the 
Wryneck,  or  Yunz  torquilla,  L.  It  is  a  bird  of  the 
size  of  a  lark,  brown  above,  and.  prettily  marked 
with  little  blackish  waves,  and  longitudinal  yellow 
and  black  reticulations ;  whitish  striped  across,  with 
black  underneath.  "  The  Wryneck,"  observes  Grif- 
fith,* "  derives  its  name  from  a  singular  habit  it  has 
of  turning  its  head  towards  the  back,  and  closing  its 
eyes:  this  movement  appears  to  be  the  result  of 
surprise,  terror,  or  astonishment  at  the.  sight  of 
some  novel  object.  It  is  also  an  effort  which  the 
bird  appears  to  make  to  disengage  itself  when  it  is 
held ;  but  as  it  executes  it  equally  in  a  state  of  lib- 
erty, and  as  the  young,  even  in  the  nest,  have  the 
same  habit,  it  is  clear  that  it  must  be  the  result  of 
a  peculiar  conformation.  This  species  of  bird,  with- 
out being  numerous,  is  extended  throughout  all  Eu- 
rope from  Greece  to  Lapland." — The  lynx  was  cele- 
brated in  the  magical  incantations  of  antiquity,  the 
entrails,  or  the  bird  itself,  being  attached  to  a  kind 
of  brazen  wheel,  which  was  made  to  revolve  while 
the  charm  was  sung.  In  one  of  the  Idyls  of  The- 
ocritus, a  female  adopts  this  as  one  of  the  means  of 
recalling  the  affections  of  a  faithless  lover.  The 
lynx  was  for  a  time  erroneously  confounded  with  a 
species  of  Motacilla,  or  Wagtail,  upon  the  doubtful 
authority  of  the  Etymologicon  Magnum,  and  some 
of  the  scholiasts.  The  description  of  the  Ivy?,  how- 
ever, by  Tietzes  applies  very  well  to  the  Wryneck. 
The  German  lexicographers  also  set  down  the  Wen- 
dehalt,  or  Wryneck,  as  the  liyi  of  the  Greeks.* 

K.    See  C. 


LA'BARUM.    (Vid.  Shjna  Militaeia.) 
•LABRAX  (XutpaZ),  a  species  of  Fish,  the  Bass 
or  Sea  Perch,  the  Perca  labrax  of  Linneus,  or  La- 
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vtax  lupus  of  Cuvier.  Some  of  the  commentators 
on  the  classics,  observes  Adams,  refer  the  Lupus 
to  the  Pike,  but  Rondelet  is  at  great  pains  to  dis- 
prove this  opinion.* 

LABYRINTHUS  (\a66piv6oc).  This  word  ap- 
pears to  be  of  Greek  origin,  and  not  of  Egyptian,  aa 
liaa  generally  been  supposed ;  it  is  probably  a  de- 
rivative form  of  Xutipot,  and  etymologically  con- 
nected with  Xttvfxu.  Accordingly,  the  proper  defi- 
iniion  of  labyrinthus  is  a  large  and  complicated  sub- 
torraneous  cavern,  with  numerous  and  intricate  pas- 
bdges  similar  to  those  of  a  mine.'  Hence  the  cav- 
crna  near  Nauplia  in  Argolis  were  called  labyrinths.* 
And  this  is,  indeed,  the  characteristic  feature  of  all 
Hie  structures  to  which  the  ancients  apply  the  name 
labyrinth,  for  they  are  always  described  as  either 
entirely  or  partially  under  ground. 

The  earliest  and  most  renowned  labyrinth  was 
that  of  Egypt,  which  lay  beyond  Lake  Meeria,  at  a 
snort  distance  from  the  City  of  Crocodiles  ( Arsinoe), 
in  the  province  now  called  Faioum.  Herodotus* 
ascribes  its  construction  to  the  dodecarchs  (about 
650  B.C.),  and  Mela*  to  Psarametichus  alone.  But 
other  and  more  probable  accounts  refer  its  construc- 
tion to  a  much  earlier  age.'  This  edifice,  which  in 
grandeur  even  excelled  the  Pyramids,  is  described 
by  Herodotus  and  Pliny.'  It  had  3000  apartments, 
1500  under  ground,  and  the  same  number  above  it, 
and  the  whole  was  surrounded  by  a  wall.  It  was 
divided  into  courts,  each  of  which  was  surrounded 
by  colonnades  of  white  marble.  At  the  time  of  Di- 
odorus aud  of  Pliny  the  Egyptian  labyrinth  was  still  j 
extant.  But  the  ruins  which  modern  travellers  de- 
scribe as  relics  of  the  ancient  labyrinth,  as  well  as 
the  place  where  they  saw  them,  do  not  agree  with 
what  we  know  from  the  best  ancient  authorities 
respecting  its  architecture  and  its  site.*  The  pur- 
pose which  this  labyrinth  was  intended  to  serve 
can  only  be  matter  of  conjecture.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some  writers  that  the  whole  arrangement 
of  the  edifice  was  a  symbolical  representation  of 
the  wxliac  and  the  solar  system.  Herodotus,  who 
saw  the  upper  part  of  this  labyrinth,  and  went 
through  it,  was  not  permitted  by  the  keepers  to  en- 
ter the  subterraneous  part,  and  he  was  told  by  them 
that  here  were  buried  the  kings  by  whom  the  laby- 
'inth  had  been  built,  and  the  sacred  crocodiles. 

The  second  labyrinth  mentioned  by  the  ancients 
was  that  of  Crete,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cnossus : 
Daedalus  was  said  to  have  built  it  after  the  model 
of  the  Egyptian,  and  at  the  command  of  King  Mi- 
nos.* This  labyrinth  is  said  to  have  been  only  one 
hundredth  part  the  size  of  the  Egyptian,  and  to  have 
been  the  habitation  of  the  monster  Minotaurus.  Al- 
though the  Cretan  labyrinth  is  very  frequently  men- 
tioned by  ancient  authors,  yet  none  of  them  speaks 
-if  it  as  an  eyewitness ;  and  Diodorus  and  Pliny  ex- 
pressly state  that  not  a  trace  of  it  was  to  be  seen  in 
their  days.  These  circumstances,  together  with 
the  impossibility  of  accounting  for  the  objects  which 
a  Cretan  king  could  have  had  in  view  in  raising 
such  a  building,  have  induced  almost  all  modern 
writers  to  deny  altogether  the  existence  of  the  Cre- 
tan labyrinth.  This  opinion  is  not  only  supported 
by  some  testimonies  of  the  ancients  themselves,  but 
by  the  peculiar  nature  of  some  parts  of  the  island 
of  Crete.  The  author  of  the  Etymotogicum  Magn. 
"Jills  the  Cretan  labyrinth  "  a  mountain  with  a  cav- 
ern." and  Eustathins"  calls  it  "a  subterraneous 
cavern ;"  and  similar  statements  are  made  by  sev- 


1.  (Arietit.,  H.  A.,  i.,  S.-£lian,  N.  A.,!.  SO.— Oppian,  Hal., 
c  ,  1M.— Adams,  Append,  l.  T.)— «.  (Welckar,  yBecnrL  Trilog., 
j.*1S,*c.)—  3.  (Strata,  rill.,  0,  p.  193,  Tanchnitz.)  —  4.  (ii., 
148.)— ».  0-,  ».)—•.  <Plin.,H.N.,lixTi.,IS.-Diod.S:c.,i.,«l, 
•».— Strata,  irii.,  1,  p.  4M,  £e.,  and  p.  458,  Tauchniti.)  —  7. 
0L  at  )— 8.  (Britwh  Mm.. ''  Egyptian  Antiq.,"  nil.  >.,  p.  M.I— 
f  IKa.  Died..  11.  «.)— 10  (nil  Odf«a.,  ii.) 


era!  other  writers  quoted  by  Meursius.1  Such  large 
caverns  actually  exist  in  some  parts  of  Crete,  espe- 
cially in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  town  ol 
Gortys ;  and  it  was  probably  some  such  cavern  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cnossus  that  gave  rise  to  the 
story  of  a  labyrinth  built  in  the  reign  of  Minos.' 

A  third  labyrinth,  the  construction  of  which  be- 
longs to  a  more  historical  age,  was  that  in  the  isl- 
and of  Lemnos.  It  was  commenced  by  Smdis,  an 
yEginetan  architect,  and  completed  by  Rhcecus  and 
Diodorus  of  Samoa,  about  the  time  of  the  first  Olym- 
piad.* It  was  in  its  construction  similar  to  the 
Egyptian,  and  was  only  distinguished  from  it  by  a 
greater  number  of  columns.  Remains  of  it  were 
still  extant  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  this  labyrinth  was  intended  as  a  temple  of 
the  Cabiri,  or  whether  it  bad  any  connexion  with 
the  art  of  mining.* 

Samos  had  likewise  a  labyrinth,  which  was  built 
by  Theodoras,  the  same  who  assisted  in  building 
that  of  Lemnos ;  but  no  particulars  are  known.* 

Lastly,  we  have  to  mention  a  fabulous  edifice  in 
Etruria,  to  which  Pliny  applies  the  name  of  laby- 
rinth. It  is  described  as  being  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Clusium,  and  as  the  tomb  of  Lar  Porsenna.  Bui 
no  writer  says  that  he  ever  saw  it,  or  remains  of 
it ;  and  Pliny,  who  thought  the  description  which 
he  found  of  it  too  fabulous,  did  not  venture  to  give 
it  in  his  own  words,  but  quoted  those  of  Varro,  who 
had  probably  taken  the  account  from  the  popular 
stories  of  the  Etruscans  themselves.  It  was  said 
to  have  been  built  partly  under  and  partly  above 
ground,  whence  the  name  labyrinth  is  correctly  ap- 
plied to  it.  But  a  building  like  this,  says  Niebuhr,' 
is  absolutely  impossible,  and  belongs  to  the  Arabian 
Nights. 
LABRUM.  (Vii.  Baths.) 
•LABRUSCA,  the  wild  Vine,  the  bimtXoe  uypii 
of  the  Greeks.  "  The  Labrusca,  or  wild  Vine  of  the 
ancients,"  remarks  Martyn,  "did  not  probably  dif- 
fer specifically  from  that  which  was  cultivated. 
Pliny  informs  us  that  the  grapes  of  the  Labnuea  were 
gathered  before  the  flowers  were  gone  off,  dried  in 
the  shade  upon  linen  cloths,  and  laid  up  in  casks ; 
that  the  best  sort  came  from  Parapotamia,  the  next 
from  Antiocn  and  Laodicea,  and  the  third  from  the 
mountains  of  Media ;  that  this  last  was  the  fittest 
for  medical  uses;  that  some,  however,  preferred 
the  kind  which  grew  in  Cyprus ;  that  the  African 
sort  was  used  only  in  medicine,  and  was  called  mat- 
saris,  and  that  the  white  was  better  than  the  black, 
and  that  it  was  called  acnanthe.  In  another  place 
he  tells  us  that  the  Labrusca  is  called  by  the  Greeks 
ampclos  agria ;  that  it  has  thick  and  whitish  leaves, 
is  jointed,  has  a  chapped  bark,  and  bears  red  ber- 
ries. From  these  and  other  authorities,  we  may 
venture  to  affirm  that  the  Labrusca  is  a  real  vine, 
running  wild,  without  any  culture.'  (Vid.  Aat- 
piLoa.) 

LACERNA  (jiaviiae,  (tavivt/)  was  a  cloak  worn 
by  the  Romans  over  the  toga,  whence  it  is  called 
by  Juvenal "  munirhentum  toge.'"  It  differed  from 
the  paenula  in  being  an  open  garment  like  the  Greek 
pallium,  and  fastened  on  the  right  shoulder  by 
means  of  a  buckle  (fibula),  whereas  the  penula  waa 
what  is  called  a  vestimentum  clausum,  with  an  open- 
ing for  the  head.  (Vid.  Pbnula.)  The  Lacerna 
appears  to  have  been  commonly  used  in  the  army,* 
but  in  the  time  of  Cicero  was  not  usually  worn  in 
the  city.1'  It  soon  afterward,  however,  became 
quite  common  at  Rome,  as  we  learn  from  Suetoni- 


1.  (Crraa,  p.  67  and  M.) — *.  (Bee  Walpolei  Tnnla,  n.  40s, 
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u,  who  says'  that  Augustas,  seeing  one  day  e  great 
number  of  citizens  before  his  tribunal  dressed  in 
the  laoema,  which  was  commonly  of  a  dark  colour 
(pulloH),  repeated  with  indignation  the  line  of  Virgil, 
"  Romano*  renin  dominos,  gentemquc  togatam," 

and  gave  orders  that  the  aediles  should  henceforth  al- 
io w  no  one  to  be  in  the  Forum  or  circus  in  that  dress. 

Most  persons  seem  to  have  carried  a  lacerna  or 
pcnula  with  them  when  they  attended  the  public 
games,  to  protect  them  from  the  cold  or  rain;'  and 
thus  we  are  told  that  the  equites  used  to  stand  up 
at  the  entrance  of  Claudius,  and  lay  aside  their  la- 
cerate.' 

The  lacerna  was  usually,  as  already  remarked,  of 
a  dark  colour  (Jutci  colore**),  and  was  frequently 
made  of  the  dark  wool  of  the  Belie  sheep  (Batica 
lacerna*).  It  was,  however,  sometimes  dyed  with 
the  Tyrian  purple  and  with  other  colours.*  Mar- 
tial' speaks  of  lacerate  of  the  former  kind,  which 
cost  as  much  as  10,000  sesterces.  When  the  em- 
peror was  expected  at  the  public  games,  it  was  the 
practice  to  wear  white  lacerna;  only.* 

The  lacerna  was  sometimes  thrown  over  the 
head  for  the  purpose  of  concealment ;'  but  a  cucuUus 
or  cowl  was  generally  used  for  that  purpose,  which 
appears  to  have  been  frequently  attached  to  the  la- 
cerna, and  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the  dress." 
{Vid.  Cocollus.) 

*LACERTA,  the  Lizard.  ( Vid.  AscalabOtes  and 
Saoha.) 

LACrNLE,  the  angular  extremities  of  the  toga, 
one  of  which  was  brought  round  over  the  left  shoul- 
der. It  was  generally  tucked  into  the  girdle,  but 
sometimes  was  allowed  to  bang  down  loose.  Plau- 
tus"  indicates  that  it  occasionally  served  for  a  pock- 
et-handkerchief (At  tu  edepol  tume  laciniam  atque 
absterge  sudorem  tibi) :  Velleius  Paterculus"  repre- 
sents Scipio  Nasica  as  wrapping  the  lacinia  of  his 
toga  round  his  left  arm  for  a  shield"  before  he  rush- 
ed upon  Tiberius  Gracchus;  while,  according  to 
Servius,"  the  cinctus  gabinus  was  formed  by  gird- 
ing the  toga  tight  round  the  body  by  one  of  its  lacta- 
te, or  loose  ends.  These  expressions  are  quite  ir- 
reconcilable with  the  opinion  of  Ferrarius  and  oth- 
ers, that  the  lacinia  was  the  lower  border  or  skirt 
of  the  toga,  while  all  the  passages  adduced  by  them 
admit  of  easy  explanation  according  to  the  above 
view.  The  lacinia  was  undoubtedly  permitted  by 
some  to  sweep  the  ground,  especially  by  such  as 
wore  their  garments  loosely.  Thus  Macrobius" 
remarks  upon  one  of  Cicero's  witticisms,  "Jocatu* 
in  Ccztarem  quia  ita  pracingebatur,  ut  trahendo  lacini- 
am vehtt  mollis  incederet,"  which  corresponds  with 
the  well-known  caution  of  Sulla  addressed  to  Pom- 
pey,  "  Cave  tibi  ilium  puerum  malepracmctum;"  and 
Suetonius  tells  how  the  Emperor  Caius,  being  filled 
with  jealousy  on  account  of  the  plaudits  lavished  on 
a  gladiator,  hurried  out  of  the  theatre  in  such  haste, 
"  ut  calcata  lacinia  toga:  praeep*  per  gradus  tret." 
Moreover,  the  secondary  and  figurative  meanings 
of  the  word,  namely,  a  rag,"  a  narrow  neck  of  land," 
tine  point  of  a  leaf,"  the  excrescence*  which  hang  down 
from  the  neck  of  a  the-goat,"  Sus.,  accord  perfectly 
with  the  idea  of  the  angular  extremity  of  a  piece  of 
cloth,  but  can  scarcely  be  connected  naturally  with 
the  notion  of  a  border  or  »kirt. 

The  corresponding  Greek  term  was  KpdoircSov, 
and  perhaps  irrepvyiov  (Pollux  considers  these  sy- 
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nonymous) ;  and,  accordingly,  Plutarch'  and  Appi- 
an'  employ  the  former  in  narrating  the  story  ol 
Scipio  alluded  to  above,  with  this  difference,  how- 
ever, that  they  describe  him  as  throwing  to  kouo- 
irtiov  rot  luariov  over  his  head  instead  of  twisting 
it  round  his  arm. 

LACCNICUM.  (Vid.  Baths,  pages  144,  149, 
150.) 

LACTATUUS.    (Vid.  Pirrou.) 

•LACTUCA  (Qpidof),  Lettuce.  AcconLng  to 
Pliny,*  the  Greeks  made  three  species  of  th's  plant, 
one  with  a  broad  stem  (laticaulis),  anothei  with  • 
round  stem  (rotundicaulit),  and  the  third  termed 
Laconicon,  in  Latin  sessile.  The  stem  of  the  first 
kind  was  so  broad,  that,  as  we  are  informed  by  the 
same  authority,  who  copies  in  this  from  Theophras- 
tus,  the  gates  of  kitchen-gardens  (ottiola  olitoria) 
were  wont  to  be  made  of  them.  No  variety  of 
lettuce,  at  the  present  day,  oners  a  stem  of  such  a 
size  as  this.  The  second  kind,  namely,  that  with  a 
round  stem,  cannot  be  cited  as  a  distinct  variety, 
since  every  species  of  lettuce  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  has  a  stem  of  this  kind.  The  third 
kind,  or  Laconicon,  obtained  its  Latin  name  sessile 
from  its  having  hardly  any  stem,  and  being,  there- 
fore, as  it  were,  seated  oh  the  ground.  Billerbeck* 
makes  it  to  have  been  the  Head  Lettuce  (Kopflat- 
tuk).  Another  Greek  name  for  this  kind  is  x"f"^- 
CijXov.  The  ancients  also  distinguished  between 
different  kinds  of  lettuce  by  their  colour  and  times 
of  sowing.  Thus  the  kind  called  nigra:  (dark  green 
Summer  Endive)  was  sown  in  January ;  the  white, 
or  alba,  in  March ;  the  rubentes  in  April,  dec.  They 
had  also  the  Cappadocian,  the  Greek,  and  many 
other  species.  Martial  applies  to  the  Cappadocian 
Lettuce  the  epithet  of  vile*.  The  ancients  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  narcotic  properties  of  the  lettuce. 
Galen*  informs  us  that  he  frequently  found  good  e£ 
fects  resulting  from  its  use,  and  Dioscorides  recom 
mends  both  the  domesticated  and  the  wild  kindi 
with  the  same  view.  The  calming  effects  of  the 
juice  of  the  cultivated  lettuce  is  acknowledged  also 
by  modern  practitioners.  A  writer  quoted  by  Athe- 
nffius*  ascribes  to  the  Lettuce  anti-aphrodisiac  'dual- 
ities. It  was  also  believed,  from  its  affording  but 
little  nourishment,  to  be  a  very  good  article  of  food 
for  the  sick  and  those  who  required  a  low  diet. 
We  have  given  at  the  head  of  this  article  the  Greek 
term  <rplta%,  as  corresponding  to  the  Latin  Lactuca, 
but  dpidaicivn  and  dpidfaivoc  were  also  employed. 
According  to  Nicander,  the  Lettuce,  under  the  leavea 
of  which  Adonis  was  concealed  when  he  was  slain 
by  the  boar,  was  called  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cyprus 
Brinlhis. — According  to  Adams,  the  ■Spidaf  tjutpoc  ol 
Dioscorides  would  seem  to  be  the  Lactuca  saliva,  ot 
Garden  Lettuce.  The  -dpidal;  iypia  is  held  by 
Sprengel  to  be  the  Lactuca  tifota.  So,  again,  with 
regard  to  the  term  Qpiicxivy,  Stackhouse  acknowl- 
edges this  also  to  be  the  Lactuca  saliva.  "  Schnei- 
der," says  Adams,  "thinks  that  the  learned  men 
who  refer  the  dpiSal;  and  dpiSanivrj  to  the  Lactuca, 
do  not  seem  to  have  distinguished  correctly,  the 
QpiAal;  being  rather  referable  to  the  Cichorium  endi- 
via.  I  have  been  unable,  however,  to  discover  upon 
what  ground  he  founds  this  opinion.'" 

LACU'NAR.    (Vid.  House,  Roham.  p.  680.) 

♦LAIXANUM  (teiavov).  '.'  All  agree,"  remarks 
Adams,  "  that  this  is  the  product  of  the  kiotoc,  that 
is,  either  of  the  Cistus  Cretins  or  C.  ladaniferu*.  It 
is  a  soft  resin,  still  much  used  by  the  Grecian  ladies 
as  a  perfume,  and  is  now  procured  from  the  tree  by 
scraping  it  with  leathern  thongs.     Anciently,  il 


1.  (Oraoch,  19.)-«.  (Bell.  Cit.,  i.,  16.)— 3.  (H.  N.,  xix.,  S,)- 
4.  (Flora  Cwaaiea,  p.  SOS.)— 5.  (De  Fee.  Alim.,  ii ,  400-4.  (ii 
33.)— 7.  (Fee  ad  Plin.,  1.  o.— Tteophmt.,  H.  P.,  I.,  16 )  Tii.,  4 
— Pioanor.,  ii,  169.) 
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Jvould  appear  that  it  was  collected  from  the  beards 
of  goats  that  browsed  upon  it.  The  Cistus  is  now 
frequently  cultivated  in  this  country  as  an  orna- 
mental shrub." 

LiENA,  the  same  word  with  the  Greek  xtelva, 
and  radically  connected  with  "Kaxyn,  Una,  &c. 

1.  It  signifies,  properly,  a  woollen  cloak,  the  cloth 
of  which  was  twice  the  ordinary  thickness  (dua- 
rum  togantm  imlar1),  and  therefore  termed  duplex,* 
•oagjrv  upon  both  sides,'  worn  over  the  pallium  or 
the  toga  for  the  sake  of  warmth.4  Hence  persons 
carried  a  Uena  with  them  when  they  went  out  to 
supper  ;*  and  the  rich  man  in  Juvenal,  who  walks 
home  at  nioht  escorted  by  a  train  of  slaves  and 
lighted  on  bw  way  by  flambeaux,  is  wrapped  in  a 
scarlet  tena.* 

2.  A  robe  of  state,  forming,  it  is  said,  in  ancient 
times,  part  of  the  kingly  dress.' 

3.  The  flamines  offered  sacrifice  in  a  tena  which 
was  fastened  round  the  throat  by  a  clasp,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  dialis,  was  woven  by  the  hands  of 
the  flaminica.* 

4.  In  later  times  the  tena  seems,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, to  have  been  worn  as  a  substitute  for  the  toga. 
Thus  the  courtly  bard  in  Perseus*  is  introduced  re- 
citing his  fashionable  lays  with  a  violet-coloured 
lena  over  his  shoulders,  and  we  gather  from  Ju- 
venal1* that  it  was  an  ordinary  article  of  dress 
among  the  poorer  classes." 

5.  Nonius  defines  it  to  be  "vatimentum  militare 
»ucd  supra  omnia  tcstivunla  eumitur,"  but  quotes  no 
authority  except  Virgil.,  JEn.,  iv.,  862. 

•LAGO'PUS  (Xayunovc),  a  species  of  Bird,  which 
Gesner  takes  to  be  the  White  Partridge  of  Savoy. 
"The  ancients  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  Tclrto  Lagoput,  L-,  or 
Ptarmigan,  as  it  is  confined  to  the  Alpine  regions 
of  the  North.  Perhaps,  as  Dr.  Trail  suggested  to 
me,  the  name  was  applied  to  various  sorts  of  Grouse, 
which  all  have  hairy  feet."" 

•II.  A  plant,  which  Adams  suggests  may  have 
been  the  tayuirvpof  of  Hippocrates.  The  same 
authority  follows  Valerius  Cordus  and  Fuchaius  in 
referring  it  to  the  Tri/oUm  aroente,  or  Field-clo- 
ver." 

•LAGO'PYRUS  (Xaywirvpoc),  probably  Field-clo- 
ver. Dierbach,  however,  holds  the  Xayoirupof  to 
•xj  the  Lagurut  oetlut. 

•LAGOS  (kayuc),  the  Hare,  or  hep**  timid**,  L. 

»AAim  eAAATTIOX  (Xayi>{  tfavtomof),  a  fish 
of  the  Molluscous  order,  the  Aplytia  depUan*.  Dr. 
Fleming  says  of  it,  "  The  Aplyna  has  been  known 
in  the  records  of  superstition  under  the  name  of  the 
Seahorse,  &*."  The  superstitions  here  referred 
to  are  those  described  by  Pliny,  as  Adams  thinks. 
The  seahorse  is  represented  by  Nicander  as  an  ac- 
rid poison,  and  by  Dioscorides  as  a  depilatory. 
These  properties,  as  Adams  remarks,  are  certainly 
not  imaginary.  The  Aplytia  is  described  by  nat- 
uralists as  having  the  head  supported  by  a  neck 
more  or  less  long ;  two  superior  tentacula,  excava- 
ted like  the  ears  of  a  quadruped,  with  two  flattened 
ones  on  the  edge  of  the  lower  lip ;  the  eyes  are  be- 
aeath  the  former;  the  gills  are  on  the  back,  and 
consist  of  highly  complicated  lamellae,  attached  to 
a  broad  membranous  pedicle,  and  covered  by  a  small 
membranous  mantle,  in  the  thickness  of  which  is  a 
■at  and  horny  shell,  &cl* 


1.  (Vim,  Da  I.hiff.  Lat.,  v.,  IB,  MOTler.)— ».  (Feet ox,  a.  r. 
Lent*.— Serr.  ad  Virj .,  Ma.,  ir.,  MS.)— J.  (SchoL  ad  Jar.,  Hi., 
•M.r-4.  (Man,  lit.,  1M.I— 4.  (Man.,  viii.,  *».)-«.  (Jot.,  iii„ 
MS.}— 7.  (Plot.,  Nob.,  7.)— 8.  (8err.  id  Vinr.,  JSn.,  i»„  SB*.— 
Cic.,  Bret.,  37.)— 0.  (u,  **.!— 10.  (t.,  110;  »ii.,  73.)— 11.  (Bec- 
ker, Oallae,  ii.,  p.  9».}— 19.  (Adami,  Append..  e.  r.>— IS.  (Diue- 
eor..  ir,  17.— Adam,  Append.,  a.  ».)— 14.  (Dioecor.,  M.  M.,  ii. 
— .Sliaa,N  A.,U.)43.—rUn-,H.N.,il,  48.— Adam,  Append., 
.  »» 


•II.  A  fish  of  a  very  different  kind  from  the  pre- 
ceding. Schneider  supposes  it  some  species  of  the 
Diodon  or  Tetraodon.1 

•LAM'IA  (Xa/iia),  a  speciet  of  Fish,  called  in 
English  the  White  Shark,  in  French  Requin,  and 
answering  to  the  Squalu*  Carehariot,  L.,  or  Careha- 
riat  mtlgarir,  Cuvier.  It  is  the  same  with  the  icvar 
tfoAurrioc  of  iElian,  and  the  xdpxapoc  kvuv  of  Ly- 
cophron.* 

LAMPADEPHORIA  (Kanieain^opia),  torch-bear- 
ing (as  Herodotus  calls  it),  or  fa/rxaSriSpofua,  torch- 
race  (as  some  lexicographers),  also  XafiToSovx0! 
iyuv,  and  often  simply  Xafiir&c,  was  a  game  com- 
mon, no  doubt,  throughout  Greece ;  for  though  all 
we  know  concerning  it  belongs  to  Athens,  yet  we 
hear  of  it  at  Corinth,  Pergamus,  and  Zerintbus  ;* 
and  a  coin  in  Mionnet,  with  a  Xnuitae  on  it,  which 
is  copied  below,  bears  the  legend  'AuftiroTUrOv. 

At  Athens  we  know  of  five  celebrations  of  this 
game:  one  to  Prometheus  at  the  Prometbeia;*  a 
second  to  Athena  at  the  Panatheneea*  (probably  the 
greater  Panathensa) ;  a  third  to  Hephaistos  at  the 
Hephaisteia'  (the  ceremony  at  the  Apaturia  was 
different) ;  a  fourth  to  Pan ;'  a  fifth  to  the  Thracian 
Artemis  or  Beodis.*  The  three  former  are  of  un- 
known antiquity;  the  fourth  was  introduced  soon 
after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  the  last  in  the  time 
of  Socrates. 

The  race  was  usually  run  on  foot,  horses  being 
first  used  in  the  time  of  Socrates  ;•  sometimes,  also, 
at  night1*  The  preparation  for  it  was  a  principal 
branch  of  the  yvavaaiapxia,  so  much  so,  indeed,  in 
later  times,  that  Xafiiraiapxia  seems  to  have  been 
pretty  much  equivalent  to  the  yvuvaoiapxta.'1  The 
gymnasiarch  had  to  provide  the  Xafindc,  which  was 
a  candlestick  with  a  kind  of  shield  set  at  the  bottom 
of  the  socket,  so  as  to  shelter  the  flame  of  the  can- 
dle, as  is  seen  in  the  following  woodcut,  taken 
from  a  coin  in  Mionnet."  He 
bad  also  to  provide  for  the 
training  of  the  runners,  which 
was  of  no  slight  consequence, 
for  the  race  was  evidently  a" 
severe  one,"  with  other  ex- 
penses, which,  on  the  whole, 
were  very  heavy,  so  that  Isae- 
us"  classes  this  office  with  the 
xopnyta  and  rptiipapxia,  and  reckons  that  it  had  cos> 
him  12'  mints.  The  discharge  of  this  office  wa» 
called  yviaaoiapxelv  Aapirudi,"  or  h  rate  tofiiruoi 
yvftvaoiapxclodai."  The  victorious  gymnasiarch 
presented  his  2.a/iirdc  as  a  votWe  offering  (av&Qri- 

/*»")• 

As  to  the  manner  of  the  XafinaSiiQopla,  there  are 
some  things  difficult  to  understand.  The  case 
stands  thus.  We  have  two  accounts,  which  seem 
contradictory.  First,  it  is  represented  as  a  course, 
in  which  a  Xaptxat  was  carried  from  one  point  to 
another  by  a  chain  of  runners,  each  of  whom  form- 
ed a  successive  link.  The  first,  after  running  a 
certain  distance,  handed  it  to  the  second,  the  sec- 
ond in  like  manner  to  the  third,  and  so  on,  till  it 
reached  the  point  proposed.  Hence  the  game  is 
used  by  Herodotus"  as  a  comparison  whereby  to  il- 
lustrate the  Persian  uyyaptiiov,  by  Plato"  as  a  lively 


1.  (JCUaB,  H.  A-  xri.,  10.— Adami,  Append.,  •.  t.)— 1  (Aria 
tot..  H.  A.,  t.,  ».— Plin.,  H.  N.,  lx.,  44.— -Slian,  N.  A,  i.,  17  — 
Adam*,  Append.,  ■.  t.)— S.  (Bdckh,  Polit.  Boon,  of  Athena,  ii., 
p.  310.— Mdller,  Minerr.  Poliae,  p.  S.)— 4.  (Scbol.  ad  Arietopo- 
Ran.,  131.— liter,  an.  Harpoerat.,  a.  t.)— 4.  (Herod.,  ii.,  105,  and 
11.  oc.)-«.  (Herod.,  riii.,  9,  and  U.  cc.)— 7.  (Herod.,  rl.,  109.)— 
8.  (Plat.,  De  Rep.,  p.  **8,  A.)— 0.  (Plat.,  1.  c.)— 10.  (Intern,  rat 
ad  Loeret.,  ii..77,  ap.  Wakefield.)—  1 1.  <  Ariatot.,  Pol.,  t.,  8, 10.1 
— IS.  (pi.  40,  6.)— I*  (Compare  Ariitoph.,  Veep..  1*03 :  Raa^ 
I08S.)— 14.  (De  Philoct.  hared.,  p.  H,  SO.)— IS.  (lean*.  1.  Cl- 
io. (Xen.,  De  Veelie.,  ir.,  »*.)— 17.  (BAckh,  Inecr.,  No.  til,  SS0J 
—18.  (rtli..  08.)— 10  (Lit ..  p.  77S,  B.) 
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.mage  of  tuceessive  generations  of  men,  as  also  in 
the  well-known  line  of  Lucretius,1 

"  Et  quasi  cursor es  vitai  lampada  tradunt."* 
And  it  is  said  that  the  art'  consisted  in  the  several 
runners  carrying  the  torch  unextinguished  through 
their  respective  distances,  those  who  let  it  go  out 
losing  all  share  of  honour.  Now,  if  this  were  all, 
such  explanation  might  content  us.  But,  secondly, 
we  are  plainly  told  that  it  was  an  ayuv ;  the  runners 
are  said  dfuUuadat ;'  some  are  said  to  have  won 
(t> txfiv  XapmaSi*) ;  the  scholiast  on  Aristoph.,  Ran.,* 
talks  of  rove  votutovc  rpixovrac,  which  shows  that 
it  must  have  been  a  race  between  a  number  of  per- 
sons; the  scholiast  on  the  same  play*  speaks  of 
ieteivat  rove  ipofieac,  rove  rpixovrac,  which  shows 
that  a  number  must  have  started  at  once. 

This  second  account  implies  competition.  But  in 
a  chain  of  runners,  each  of  whom  handed  the  torch  to 
the  next  man  successively,  where  could  the  competi- 
tion be  1  One  runner  might  bo  said  to  lose — he  who 
let  the  torch  go  out ;  but  who  could  be  said  to  win  ? 

We  offer  the  following  hypothesis  in  answer  to 
this  question.  Suppose  that  there  were  several 
chains  of  runners,  each  of  which  had  to  carry  the 
torch  the  given  distance.  Then  both  conditions 
would  be  fulfilled.  The  torch  would  be  handed 
along  each  chain,  which  would  answer  to  the  first 
condition  of  successive  delivery.  That  chain  in 
which  it  travelled  most  quickly  and  soonest  reached 
its  destination  would  be  the  winner,  which  would 
answer  to  the  second  condition,  its  being  a  race 
between  competitors. 

In  confirmation  of  this  hypothesis,  we  observe  as 
follows :  The  inscription  in  Bockh,  No.  245,  con- 
cists  of  the  following  lines : 

Xa/iirdia  veutrjoac  aim  iff/totc  rim  <P  uviBvKa 
EvTvx'iqc  wale  Ctv  EvrvxiSove  'AB/iovevc. 

This  Eutychides  was  no  doubt  the  gymnasiarch 
who  won  with  the  Ifr/iot  he  had  trained,  just  as 
Andocides*  talks  of  his  vcviktikcvoi  Xa/imidi  as  gym- 
nasiarch; so,  too,  Inscr.  No.  250  records  a  like 
victory  of  the  tribe  Cecropis.  Now  we  know  that 
the  gymnasiarchs  were  chosen  one  from  each  tribe. 
If,  then,  each  one  furnished  a  chain  of  Xafiitaoyfopot, 
there  would  have  been  ten  (in  later  times  twelve) 
chains  of  runners.  Perhaps,  however,  the  gymna- 
siarchs were  not  all  called  on  to  perform  this  ser- 
vice, but  each  once  only  in  the  year,  which  would  al- 
low us  for  each  of  the  three  greater  celebrations  (the 
Prometheia,  Panathensea,  and  Hephaisteia)  three 
or  four  chains  of  competitors.  It  may  be  here  re- 
marked, that  Inscr.  No.  244  gives  a  list  of  ol  vti- 
K^aavrec  tj/v  7.a/ixutia,  the  winners  in  the  torch-race, 
fourteen  in  number.  Who  were  these!  If  the 
several  links  of  the  winning  chain,  it  is  rather 
against  analogy  that  they  should  be  named.  No 
one  ever  heard  the  names  of  a  chorus :  yet  they 
can  hardly  be  fourteen  winning  gymnasiarchs. 

The  place  of  running  was,  in  these  great  celebra- 
tions, from  the  altar  of  the  Three  Gods  (Prome- 
theus, Athena,  and  Hephaistos)  in  the  outer  Cera- 
meicus  to  the  Acropolis,  a  distance  of  near  half  a 
mile.'  That  in  honour  of  Bendis  was  run  in  the 
Peiraeus.* 

The  origin  of  these  games  must  be  sought,  we 
think,  in  the  worship  of  the  Titan  Prometheus. 
The  action  of  carrying  an  unextinguished  light 
from  the  Cerameicus  to  the  Acropolis  is  a  lively 
symbol  of  the  benefit  conferred  by  the  Titan  upon 
man,  when  he  bore  fire  from  the  habitations  of  the 
gods  and  bestowed  it  upon  man. 


4.  (ii.,  77.)— S.  (Compare  also  Auct.  id  Herenn,  ir,  46. >—  3. 

(Plat,  Rep.,  1.  «.)_«.  (Andoc.  in  Alcib.,  ad  fin.  —  Compare 

BBckh.  Inecr.,  No.  443,  244.)— 5.  (1.  c>-«.  (r.,  1SS  J— 7.  (1.  c) 

-8.  (I'ausan.,  i.,  30, ».— Sehol.  ad  Ran.,  IOSJ.,-0  .Plat,  L  e.) 
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KXhfiac  aKauuToto  mipdc  rnXiononvs  ai)(r» 
iv  KoiXv  vapdr/Kt.1 
But  the  gratitude  to  the  giver  of  fire  soon  passed  to 
the  Olympian  gods  who  presided  over  its  use ;  He- 
phaistos, who  taught  men  to  apply  it  to  the  melting 
and  moulding  of  metal,  and  Athena,  who  carried  it 
through  the  whole  circle  of  useful  and  ornamental 
arts.  To  these  three  gods,  then,  were  these  game* 
at  first  devoted,  as  the  patrons  of  fire.  And  look- 
ing to  the  place  it  was  run  in — the  Cerameicus,  or 
Potters'  quarter — we  are  much  inclined  to  adopt 
Welcker's  suggestion,'  viz.,  that  it  was  the  seoaueic 
or  potters  who  instituted  the  Xa/ivadti$opia.  Athe- 
na (as  we  learn  from  the  Kepa/iic)  was  their  patron 
goddess ;  and  who  more  than  they  would  have  rea- 
son to  be  thankful  for  the  gift  and  use  of  fire *  Pot- 
tery would  be  one  of  the  first  modes  in  which  it 
would  be  made  serviceable  in  promoting  the  wants 
of  life.  In  later  times  the  same  honour  was  paid 
to  all  gods  who  were  in  any  way  connected  witk 
fire,  as  to  Pan,  to  whom  a  perpetual  fire  was  kept 
up  in  his  grotto  under  the  Acropolis,  and  who  was 
in  this  capacity  called  by  the  Greeks  Phanetes,  by 
the  Romans  Lucidus ;  so  also  to  Artemis,  called  by 
Sophocles  'A/Hpinvpoc,  and  worshipped  as  the  moon.1 
At  first,  however,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  symbolic 
representation  in  honour  of  the  gods  who  gave  and 
taught  men  the  use  of  material  moulding  fire  (jtov- 
rtxyov  rtvp,  iidaOKoXoc  rixvnc,  as  ^Eschylus  calls  it*), 
though  this  special  signification  was  lost  sight  of  in 
later  times.  Other  writers,  in  their  anxiety  to  get 
a  common  signification  for  all  the  times  and  modes 
of  the  Xauitadrt^opia,  have  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  all  who  were  honoured  by  it  were  connected 
with  the  heavenly  bodies,  Tuyiirpoi  owaarai  (so  Cren- 
zer*  and  Muller*) ;  others,  that  it  always  had  an  in- 
ner signification,  alluding  to  the  inward  fire  by  which 
Prometheus  put  life  into  man  (so  Brbnsted').  But 
this  legend  of  Prometheus  was  a  later  interpreta- 
tion of  the  earlier  one,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing 
Plat.  Prolog.,  p.  321,  D,  with  Hesiod,  Thceg.,  661,  sy. 

LAMPAS.    (Vid.  Lampadiphoria.) 

*LAMPS'ANE,  a  plant  mentioned  by  Dioscoridet 
and  Galen,  and  which  most  of  the  commentators 
take  for  the  Sinapi  arvense.  Sprengel,  however, 
joins  Columna  in  preferring  Raphamts  rsphtrdstrum. 
Adams  will  not  decide  between  the  two.  Both 
plants  get  the  English  name  of  Charlock.* 

LA'NCEA.     ( Vid.  Hasta,  p.  480.) 

LANI'STA.     ( Vid.  Gladiatoebs,  p.  475.) 

LANX,  dim.  LANCULA,  a  large  dish,  made  of 
silver  or  some  other  metal,  and  sometimes  emboss- 
ed, used  at  splendid  entertainments  to  hold  meal 
or  fruit*  (vid.  Coeka,  p.  275),  and  consequently  at 
sacrifices1'  and  funeral  banquets."  ( Vid.  Foxus, 
page  482.)  The  silver  dishes  used  by  the  Romans 
at  their  grand  dinners  were  of  vast  size,  so  that  a 
boar,  for  Example,  might  be  brought  whole  to  table." 
They  often  weighed  from  100  to  500  pounds." 

The  balance  (Libra  bilanx™)  was  so  called,  be- 
cause it  had  two  metallic  dishes.1* 

When  an  officer  entered  a  house  for  the  recov- 
ery of  stolen  goods,  being  nearly  naked,  he  held  a 
dish  before  his  face.  Such  a  search  was  said  to  be 
made  lance  et  lido.1'    ( Vid.  FpBToavp.  463.) 

•LAPATHUM  (JUiiraflov),  a  kind  of  Sorrel,  Monk's 
Rhubarb,  or  Dock.    The  five  species  described  by 


1.  (Hesiod,  Theoj.,  568,  ed.  Gaiaf.)-S.  (JEtchyl.  Trikgie,  p. 
1S1.)— 3.  (Creuier,  Symbolik,  ii.,  p.  75S,  764.  French  tranal.)  — 
4.  (Prom.,  7,  110.)— S.  (1.  c.)-6.  (Minonra  Point,  p.  S.)  — 7. 
( Voyage*,  dec,  ii..  p.  986.  note  SO— 8.  (Dioacor.,  ii.,  141.— Adams, 
Append.,  a.  t.)— 9.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  ri,  1.— Hot,  Sat,  H.,  ii.,  4.— 
Id.  lb.,  II.,  iT„  41.-Ovid,  Pont.,  III.,  t,  M.—  Patron.,  II.)  — 1C 
(Vinr.,  Georg.,  ii.,  194,  t/H.—  Ma.,  viii,  284.  — Ih.,  xii,  S15.— 
Orkf,  Pont.,  IV.,  Tiii.,40.)  — 11.  (Propert.,  II,  liii.,  St)—  1*. 
(Hot.,  L  c)— 11.  (Plin,  H.  N,  xxxiii.,  54.)— 14.  (Mart.  Cap,  ii, 
180.)— IS.  (Cic,  Acad,  iv,  11.— Id,  Toac,  v,  17.— Virg,  JEs, 
wi,T».— Fere,  ir,  10.)— 1«.  (Featua,  a.  v.— Anl.OelL,  si,  1BJ 
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LATER. 


Dioecorides  ar«  thus  arranged  by  Sprengel,  who  in 
this,  as  Adams  remarks,  closely  follows  Bauhin: 
1.  The  bfvXdwaBov  is  the  Rurw-x  aeutut ;  the  2d 
species  is  the  R.  patientia;  the  3d,  the  R.  scuta- 
tut  ;  the  4th,  the  R.  acetota ;  and  the  6th,  the  jR. 
hydrolapatkum,  Huds.  The  Dock  is  named  Rumcx 
by  Pliny,  and  Paratella  by  Macer.  The  Lapathum 
of  Celsus,  according  to  Adams,  is  not  well  defined, 
and  Dr.  Milligan  refers  it,  as  the  same  authority 
remarks,  to  seven  species  of  Rumex,  in  a  very  fan- 
ciful and  loose  manner.1 

LAPH'RIA  (Ad^Ma),  an  annual  festival,  celebra- 
ted at  PatraJ,  in  Acbaia,  in  honour  of  Artemis,  sur- 
named  Laphria.  The  peculiar  manner  in  which  it 
was  solemnized  during  the  time  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire is  described  by  Pausanias.'  On  the  approach 
of  the  festival,  the  Patraeans  placed  in  a  circle, 
around  the  altar  of  the  goddess,  large  pieces  of 
green  wood,  each  being  sixteen  yards  in  length ; 
within  the  altar  they  placed  dry  wood.  They  then 
formed  an  approach  to  the  altar  in  the  shape  of 
steps,  which  were  slightly  covered  with  earth.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  festival  a  most  magnificent  pro- 
cession went  to  the  Temple  of  Artemis,  and  et  the 
end  of  it  there  followed  a  maiden  who  had  to  perform 
the  functions  of  priestess  on  the  occasion,  and  who 
rode  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  stags.  On  the  second 
day  the  goddess  was  honoured  with  numerous  sac- 
rifices, offered  by  the  state  as  well  as  by  private  in- 
dividuals. These  sacrifices  consisted  of  eatable 
birds,  boars,  stags,  goats,  sometimes  of  the  cubs  of 
wolves  and  bears,  and  sometimes  of  the  old  animals 
themselves.  All  these  animals  were  thrown  upon 
the  altar  alive  at  the  moment  when  the  dry  wood 
was  set  on  fire.  Pausanias  says  that  he  often  saw 
a  bear,  or  some  other  of  the  animals,  when  seized 
by  the  flames,  leap  from  the  altar  and  escape  across 
the  barricade  of  green  wood.  Those  persons  who 
bad  thrown  them  upon  the  altar  caught  the  devo- 
ted victims  again,  and  threw  them  back  into  the 
flames.  The  Patrsans  did  not  remember  that  a 
person  had  ever  been  injured  by  any  of  the  animals 
on  this  occasion. 

LAPIS  SPECULA'RIS.  {Vid.  House,  Roman, 
p.  631.) 
LA'QUEAR.  ( Vid.  House,  Roman,  p.  620.) 
LAQUEATO'RES.  {Vid.  Gladiatoibs,  p.  476.) 
LARA'RIUM  was  a  place  in  the  inner  part  of* 
Roman  house,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Lares, 
and  in  which  their  images  were  kept  and  wor- 
shipped. It  seems  to  have  been  customary  for  re- 
ligious Romans  in  the  morning,  immediately  after 
they  rose,  to  perform  their  prayers  in  the  lararium. 
This  custom  is  at  least  said  to  have  been  observed  by 
the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus,*  who  had  among 
the  statues  of  his  lares  those  of  Christ,  Abraham, 
Orpheus,  and  Alexander  the  Great.  This  emperor 
bad  a  second  lararium,  from  which  the  first  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  epithet  majua,  and  the  images  of 
his  second  or  lesser  lararium  were  representations 
of  great  and  distinguished  men,  among  whom  are 
mentioned  Virgil,  Cicero,  and  Achilles.  That  these 
images  were  sometimes  of  gold,  is  stated  by  Sue- 
tonius.4 We  do  not  know  whether  it  was  custom- 
ary to  have  more  than  one  lararium  in  a  house,  or 
whether  the  case  of  Alexander  Severus  is  merely 
to  be  looked  upon  as  an  exception. 

LARENTA'LIA,  sometimes  written  LARENTI- 
NA'LIA  and  LAURENTA'LIA,  was  a  Roman  fes- 
tival in  honour  of  Acca  Larentia,  the  wife  of  Faus- 
tulus,  and  the  nurse  of  Romulus  and  Remus.  It 
was  celebrated  in  December,  on  the  10th  before  the 
calends  of  January.*    The  sacrifice  in  this  festival 


1.  (Dioacor.,  li,  MO.— Adman,  Append.,  ».  ».)— 3.  (TiiL,  18,  ♦ 
f  )-  »  (l^mptid.,  Al.  8wr., »,  31.)— 4.  <  Vitell.,  3.)— J.  (Featui, 
a.  t.— Jtfacrob..  L  !«.— Otid.  Fa*  .  iii„  J7.) 


was  performed  in  the  Velabrum  at  the  place  which 
led  into  the  Nova  Via,  which  was  outside  of  the  old 
city,  not  far  from  the  Porta  Romanuta.  At  this 
place  Acca  was  said  to  have  been  buried.'  This 
festival  appears  not  to  have  been  confined  to  Acca 
Larentia,  but  to  have  been  sacred  to  all  the  Lares.* 
LARGI'TIO.  (Kid.  Ambitus.) 
LARNAKES.  (Vid.  Funds,  p.  466.) 
•LARUS  (Xopof),  a  species  of  Bird,  generally  ro- 
garded  as  the  Gull  or  Seamew,  the  Lotus  eanus,  L. 
Some  of  its  characters,  however,  as  given  by  Aris- 
totle, agree  better  with  the  L.  parasiticus  or  L. 
marinus.  "The  poet  Lycophron  uses  the  word 
xavvf  for  Xapoc.  Tzetzes  says  that  he  calls  an  old 
man  by  this  name,  because  in  old  age  the  hair  be- 
comes hoary,  like  the  leathers  of  the  Seamew."* 
•LATAX  (Wrof),  the  Otter.  (Vid.  Enhydrus.) 
LATER,  dim.  LATERCULUS  (irZivBoe,  dim. 
itXivOie,  kXivBwv),  a  Brick.  Besides  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  other  ancient  nations  employed  brick  for 
building  to  a  great  extent,  especially  the  Babyloni- 
ans4 and  Egyptians.  In  the  latter  country,  a  paint- 
ing on  the  walls  of  a  tomb  at  Thebes*  exhibits  slaves, 
in  one-part  employed  in  procuring  water,  in  mixing, 
tempering,  and  carrying  the  clay,  or  in  turning  the 
bricks  out  of  the  mould  (vid.  Form*),  and  arran- 
ging them  in  order  on  the  ground  to  be  dried  by  the 
sun,  and  in  another  part  carrying  the  dried  bricks 
by  means  of  the  yoke  (vid.  Asilla)  to  be  used  in 
building.  In  the  annexed  woodcut  we  see  a  man 
with  three  bricks  suspended  from  each  end  of  the 
yoke,  and  beside  him  another  who  returns  from 
having  deposited  his  load. 


These  figures  are  selected  from  the  above-men- 
tioned painting,  being,  in  fact,  original  portraits  of 
two  Aiyinmoi  irXtvdofopot,  girt  with  linen  round 
the  loins  in  exact  accordance  with  the  description 
given  of  them  by  Aristophanes,  who  at  the  same 
time  alludes  to  all  the  operations  in  the  process  ol 
brick-making  (irXivdomuta'),  which  are  exhibited  in% 
the  Tlieban  painting.' 

The  Romans  distinguished  between  those  bricks 
which  were  merely  dried  by  the  sun  and  air  (latent 
crudi  ■*  irAivflof  ifaj'),  and  those  which  were  burned 
in  the  kiln  (eocri  or  «x:<ife#;  birral1').  They  prefened 
for  the  purpose  olay  which  was  either  whitish  or 
decidedly  red.  They  considered  spring  the  best 
time  for  brick-making,  and  kept  the  bricks  two 
years  before  they  were  used.  They  made  them 
principally  of  three  shapes :  the  Lydian,  which  was 
a  foot  broad,  It  feet  long ;  the  tetradoron,  which 
was  four  palms  square  ;  and  the  penladoron,  which 
was  five  palms  square.    They  used  them  smaller 


1.  (Macroo.,  1.  c.— Varro,  De  Lira.  Lat.,  t.,  S3, 34.1—2.  (Hit 
tnng,  die  Religion  dor  ROmer,  ii.,  140.)—  3.  (Aristot.,  II.  A,  T.,  8. 
— Schol.  in  Lrcophr.,  434.-  Adnma,  Append.,  i.  t.)— 4.  (Herod... 
i,  173.— Xen.,  Anab.,  iii.,4,$  7, 11.— Nahuin,  iii.,  14.)— 4.  (Wil- 
kinson's Manner*  and  Custom*,  ii.,  p.  93.) — 0.  (Schol.  in  PintL, 
01.,  r,  20.)  —  7.  (Area,  113S-1IJS.— Schol.  ad  \pc.)—  8.  (Plin, 
H.  N.,  inr.,  48.— Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  i.,  14.— Col.,  De  Re  Rust, 
ii,  I.)— 8.  <Pau».,  riii.,8,5.)  —  I*.  (Xan.,  Anab.,  ii.,  4.  •  13.— 
Herod  ,  1.  o  ) 
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iATlNlTAS. 


In  private  than  it  public  edifices.  Of  this  an  exam- 
ple is  presented  in  the  great  building  at  Treves, 
called  the  palace  of  Constantino,  which  is  built  of 
"  burned  bricks,  each  of  a  square  form,  fifteen  inches 
in  diameter,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  thick."1 
These  bricks,  therefore,  were  the  pentadora  of  Vi- 
truvius  and  Pliny.  At  certain  places  the  bricks 
were  made  so  porous  as  to  float  in  water ;  and 
these  were  probably  used  in  the  construction  of 
arches,  in  which  their  lightness  would  be  a  great 
advantage.*  It  was  usual  to  mix  straw  with  the 
clay.'  in  building  a  brick  wall,  at  least  erudo  latere, 
i.  e ,  with  unburned  bricks,  the  interstices  were 
filled  with  clay  or  mud  (luto*),  but  the  bricks  were 
also  sometimes  cemented  with  mortar.*  For  an 
account  of  the  mode  of  arranging  the  bricks,  see 
Murus.  The  Babylonians  used  asphaltum  as  the 
cement.'  Pliny'1  calls  the  brickfield  lateraria,  and 
to  make  bricks  latere*  iucere,  corresponding  to  the 
Greek  nXivBovf  iXkeiv  or  tpvetv.* 

The  Greeks  considered  perpendicular  brick  walls 
more  durable  than  stone,  and  introduced  them  in 
their  greatest  public  edifices.  Brick  was  so  com- 
mon at  Rome  as  to  give  occasion  to  the  remark  of 
the  Emperor  Augustus  in  reference  to  his  improve- 
ments, that,  having  found  it  brick  (lateriliam),  he 
had  left  it  marble.'  The  Babylonian  bricks  are 
commonly  found  inscribed  with  the  characters  call- 
ed from  their  appearance  arrow-headed  or  cunei- 
form. It  is  probable  that  these  inscriptions  record- 
ed the  time  and  place  where  the  bricks  were  made. 
The  same  practice  was  enjoined  by  law  upon  the 
Roman  brickmakers.  Each  had  his  mark,  such  as 
the  figure  of  a  god,  a  plant,  or  an  animal,  encircled 
by  his  own  name,  often  with  the  name  of  the  place, 
of  the  consulate,  or  of  the  owner  of  the  kiln  or  the 
brickfield."  It  has  been  observed  by  several  anti- 
quaries, that  these  imprints  upon  bricks  might  throw 
considerable  light  upon  the  history  and  ancient  ge- 
ography of  the  places  where  they  are  found.  Mr. 
P.  E.  Wiener  has  accordingly  traced  the  S2d  legion 
through  a  great  part  of  Germany  by  the  bricks  which 
bear  its  name.11  In  Britain  many  Roman  bricks 
have  been  found  in  the  country  of  the  Silures  with 
the  inscription  LEG.  II.  AVG.  stamped  upon  them." 

The  term  latcrculus  was  applied  to  various  pro- 
ductions of  the  shape  of  bricks,  such  as  pastry  or 
confectionary ;"  and  for  the  same  reason,  ingots  of 
gold  and  silver  are  called  lateret.1* 

LATERNA  or  LANTERNA  (im-or,"  Xu^voO^of ;» 
in  later  Greek,  oVii/or"),  a  Lantern.  Two  bronze 
lanterns,  constructed  with  nicety  and  skill,  have 
been  found  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii. One  o(  them  is  represented  in  the  annexed 
woodcut.  Its  form  is  cylindrical.  At  the  bottom 
is  a  circular  plate  of  metal,  resting  on  three  balls. 
Within  is  a  bronze  lamp  attached  to  the  centre  of 
the  base,  and  provided  with  an  extinguisher,  shown 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  lantern.  The  plates  of 
translucent  horn,  forming  the  sides,  probably  had 
no  aperture ;  but  the  hemispherical  cover  may  he 
raised  so  as  to  admit  the  hand  and  to  serve  instead 
of  a  door,  and  it  is  also  perforated  with  holes  through 
which  the  smoke  might  escape.  To  the  two  up- 
right pillars  supporting  the  frame- work,  a  front  view 
of  oae  of  which  is  shown  on  the  left  hand  of  the 


lantern,  c.iains  are  attached  for  carrying  the  lantara 
by  means  of  the  handle  at  the  top. 


[ 


I.  (Wrttoftbaoh'e  Guide  to  tho  Roman  Antiquities  of  TreTes, 
43.)— J.  (Plin.,  H.  N,K«.,  49.— Vitro.T.,ii.,  3.)— 3.  (Vitro.., 
..  e.  — Palled.  De  Ke  Ruat.,  vi.,  IS.— Eiod.,  r.,  7.)— 4.  (Col.,  I. 
oj— ».  (Wrttmhech,  p.  65.68.)— 6.  (Herod.,  L  c.l  — 7.  (rii  , 
67. )—».  (Herod.,  i.,  17».— Id.,  it.,  138).— 9.  (Sueton.,  An;..  SO.) 
—10.  (gerotu  d'Agincourt,  Em.  de  Fragmens,  p.  82-88.)  — 11. 
(Do  Lee;.  Row.  Tic.  eec.  Darmatad,  1830,  p.  100-137.)— 13.  (Ar- 
Aieologie,  V.,  t.,  p.  U.)  —  IS.  (PUut.,  Poen.,  i.,  S,  113.— Cato, 
De  Re  Boat.,  W».)  — 14.  (Plin.,  II  N.,  xxxiii.,  17.)  — IS.  (Ar- 
iatoph.,  Pax,  841.  —  Pherecratea,  p.  38,  ed.  Ruukol.)  —  18. 
(Phrjrni«e,Be>g,p.».)-17.  (itbraatu,  xr.,  »8.-PI>ilux., 

UlOBS.) 


We  learn  from  Martial's  epigrams*  that  bladdet 
was  need  for  lanterns  as  well  as  horn.  Some  cen- 
turies later  glass  was  also  substituted.1  The  most 
transparent  norn  lanterns  were  brought  from  Car- 
thage.' When  the  lantern  was  required  for  use,  the 
lamp  was  lighted  and  placed  within  it.*  It  was  car- 
ried by  a  slave,'  who  was  called  the  laternarius.' 
When  a  lantern  was  not  at  hand,  a  basket  (ottv/m- 
AW),  as  a  cheaper  and  commoner  utensil,  was  taken 
to  hold  the  lamp.' 

Lanterns  were  much  employed  in  military  opera 
tions ;'  and  not  only  the  common  kind,  but  the  dark 
lantern,  which  was  square,  with  a  white  skin  on  the 
side  next  to  the  bearer,  enabling  him  to  see,  and 
with  black  skins  on  the  three  other  sides  ' 

LATICLATH.    (Vid.  Clavds,  p.  364.) 

LATI'NiE  FE'RIjE.    (Vid.  Febijs,  p.  436.) 

LATI'NITAS,  LA'TIUM,  JUS  LATH  (rd  xo> 
Xov/ihiov  Aarelov").  All  these  expressions  are  uses' 
to  signify  a  certain  status  intermediate  between  thai 
of  cives  and  peregrini.  The  word  "  Latinilas"  o> 
curs  in  Cicero."  Before  the  passing  of  the  lex  Jtrjia 
de  Civitate,  the  above  expressions  denoted  a  certain 
nationality,  and,  as  part  of  it,  a  certain  legal  status 
with  reference  to  Rome ;  but  after  the  passing  of 
that  lex,  these  expressions  denoted  only  a  certain 
status,  and  had  no  reference  to  any  national  distinc- 
tion. About  the  year  B.C.  89,  a  lex  Pompeia  gave 
the  jus  Latii  to  all  the  Transpadani,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  privilege  of  obtaining  the  Roman  civitas 
by  having  filled  a  magistratus  in  their  own  cities. 
To  denote  the  status  of  these  Transpadani,  the  word 
Latinitas  was  used,  which,  since  the  passing  of  the 
lex  Julia,  had  lost  its  proper  signification  ;  and  this 
was  the  origin  of  that  Latinitas  which  thenceforth 
existed  to  the  time  of  Justinian.  This  new  Latini- 
tas, or  jus  Latii,  was  given  to  whole  towns  and  coun- 
tries ;  as,  for  instance,  by  Vespasian  to  the  whole 
of  Spain,""  and  to  certain  Alpine  tribes  (Lotto  do- 
no/t"). 

This  new  Latinitas  was  given  not  only  to  towns 
already  existing,  but  to  towns  which  were  founded 
subsequently  to  the  lex  Pompeia,  as  Latins  Colo- 
nial ;  for  instance,  Novum -Comura,  which  was 
founded  B.C.  59  by  Cesar.  Several  Latin  towns 
of  this  class  are  mentioned  by  Pliny,  especially  in 
Spain. 

Though  the  origin  of  this  Latinitas,  which  makes 
so  prominent  a  figure  in  the  Roman  jurists,  is  cer- 
tain, it  is  not  certain  wherein  it  differed  from  that 


I.  (xir.,  81,  ta.h-3.  (laid.,  Ong,  xx.,  iO.r-3.  (Plant.,  AoL, 
HI.,  yi.,  SO.)—  4.  (Pherecratea,  p.  31.)  — J.  (Plan.,  Amphitr. 
Pro!.,  149.— Id.  ib.,  I.,  i.,  185.— Vel.  Mar,vi,  8,  ',  l.)-8.  (Cic 
in  Pie.,  ».)  — 7.  (Ariatoph.,  Achar.,  453.)  — S.  ;VeBet.,De  Re 
Mil  ir„  18.)  — 8.  (Jnl.  Africajme,  69,  ap.  Math.  Par.,  169J,  p 
311.1—10.  (8trab.,p.  186.  Caaanb.)—  II.  (ail  Alt.,  x  r  ,  13.)— It 
(Plin.,  H.  N.,  iii.,  4.)— 13.  (Id.  ib.,  iii.,  SOJ 
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bAIRUNCUL. 


Latinitas  whit  h  was  the  characteristic  of  the  Latmi 
before  the  passing  of  the  Julia  lex.  It  is,  however, 
clear  that  all  the  old  Laiini  had  not  the  same  rights 
with  respect  to  Rome,  and  that  they  could  acquire 
the  civitas  on  easier  terms  than  those  by  which  the 
new  Latin itas  was  acquired.1  Accordingly,  the 
rights  of  the  old  Latini  might  be  expressed  by  the 
term  raajus  Lalium,  and  those  of  the  new  Latini  by 
the  term  minus  Latium,  according  to  Niebuhr's  in- 
genious emendation  of  Gains.*  The  majus  Latium 
might  lie  considered  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Latium 
antiquum  and  vetus  of  Pliny  ;*  for  Pliny,  in  descri- 
bing the  towns  of  Spain,  always  describes  the  prop- 
er colonies  as  consisting  "  civium  Romanorum," 
while  he  describes  other  towns  as  consisting  some- 
times "  Latinorum"  simply,  and  sometimes  "  Lati- 
norum  veterum,"  or  as  consisting  of  oppidani  "  La- 
tii  veteris,"  from  which  an  opposition  between  La- 
tmi veteres  and  Latini  simply  might  be  inferred. 
But  a  careful  examination  of  Pliny  rather  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  his  Latini  veteres  and  Latini  are 
the  same,  and  that  by  these  terms  he  merely  desig- 
nates the  Latini  coloniarii  hereafter  mentioned. 
The  emendation  of  Niebuhr  is  therefore  not  sup- 
ported by  these  passages  of  Pliny,  and  though  in- 
genious, it  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  rejected ;  not  for  the 
reasons  assigned  by  Madvig,  which  Savigny  has  an- 
swered, but  because  it  does  not  appear  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  whole  context  of  Gaius. 

The  new  Latini  had  not  the  connubium,  and  it 
is  a  doubtful  question  whether  the  old  Latini  had  it. 
The  new  Latini  had  the  commercium,  and  herein 
their  condition  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  twelve 
or  eighteen  old  Latin  colonies,  which  were  specially 
favoured.    (Vid.  Civitas.) 

This  new  Latinitas,  which  was  given  to  the  Trans- 
padani,  was  that  legal  status  which  the  lex  Junia 
Norbana  gave  to  a  numerous  class  of  freedmen, 
hence  called  Latini  Juniani.*  The  date  of  this  lex 
i*  not  ascertained. 

The  Latini  coloniarii,  who  are  mentioned  by  Ul- 
pian,* are  the  inhabitants  of  towns  beyond  Italy,  to 
whom  the  Latinitas  was  given.  These  are  the 
towns  which  Pliny  calls  "oppida  Latinorum  ttle- 
rum,"  and  enumerates  with  the  "  oppida  civium  Ro- 
manorum,"'  which  were  military  colonies  of  Roman 
citizens.  The  passages  in  which  the  Latini  colo- 
niarii are  mentioned  as  a  class  then  existing,  must 
have  been  written  before  Car«~dUa  gave  the  civitas 
to  the  whole  empire. 

These,  the  most  recent  views  of  Savigny  on  this 
difficult  subject,  are  contained  in  the  Zeitschrift,  vol. 
ix.,  Der  Rom.  Vollcttchluts  der  Tafel  ton  Ueradea. 

The  Latini  could  acquire  the  jus  Quiritium,  ac- 
cording to  Ulpian,'  in  the  following  ways :  By  the 
beneficium  principale,  liberi,  iteratio,  militia,  navis, 
aedificium,  pistrinnm  ;  and  by  a  senatus  consultum 
it  was  given  to  a  female  "  vulgo  qua  tit  tar  enixa." 
These  various  modes  of  acquiring  the  civitas  are 
treated  in  detail  by  Ulpian,  from  which,  as  well  as 
the  connexion  ofHhis  title  "  De  Latinis"  with  the 
first  title,  which  is  "  De  Libertis,"  it  appears  that 
be  only  treated  of  the  modes  in  which  the  civitas 
might  be  acquired  by  those  Latini  who  were  liberti. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  observations  of 
Gains'  on  the  same  subject  (Quibut  modi*  Laiini  ad 
tnitrntem  Romanam  perveniant).  In  speaking  of 
the  mode  of  acquiring  the  civitas  by  means  of  li- 
beri, Gaius  speaks  of  a  Latinus,  that  is,  a  libertus 
latinus,  marrying  a  Roman  citizen,  or  a  Latin*  co- 
kmiaria,  or  a  woman  of  his  own  condition,  from  which 
it  is  clear  that  all  his  remarks  under  this  head  apply 
to  liberti  Laiini ;  and  it  also  appears  that  Gaius 


I.  <Uv.,ii;.,IS.>  —  S.  (!.,  «.)  —  3.  (.».,  *».)— 4.  (Oi<u,i., 
•.— li,  Hi.,  SB.— Ulp.,  Frair.,  tit.  i.)— S.  (Frag.,  xix.,  «.  4.)— 6. 
aL,  i.y—1.  (Frag.,  tit.  iii.,  -  Dc  Latiain.")— 8.  (i.,  «.J 
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speaks  of  the  Latini  coloniarii  as  a  class  existing  bi 
his  time.  Neither  Ulpian  nor  Gaius  says  anything 
on  the  mode  by  which  a  Latinus  coloniariua  might 
obtain  the  civitas  Romans. 

*LATOS  (Xaruc),  the  name  of  a  fish  mentioned 
by  Strabo  and  Atheneeus.  It  would  appear  to  have 
been  some  variety  of  the  Kopatlvoe,  or  Umbre. 

LATRU'NCULI  (moool,  fijfu),  Draughts.  Tne 
invention  of  a  game  resembling  draughts  was  attrib- 
uted by  the  Greeks  to  Palamedes,  whom  tbey  hon- 
oured as  one  of  their  greatest  benefactors.  ( Vid. 
Abacus,  y  7.)  The  game  is  certainly  mentioned  by 
Homer,  who  represents  the  suitors  of  Penelope  amu- 
sing themselves  with*  it.1  Others  ascribed  the  in- 
vention to  the  Egyptian  Theuth  ;*  and  the  paintings 
in  Egyptian  tombs,  which  are  of  far  higher  antiquity 
than  any  Grecian  monuments,  not  unfrequently  rep- 
resent persons  employed  in  this  recreation.  The 
painting,  from  which  the  accompanying  woodcut  is 
taken,  is  on  a  papyrus  preserved  in  the  Museum  of 
Antiquities  at  Leyden,  and  was  probably  made  about 


1700  years  B.C.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  ma.i  is 
here  represented  playing  alone  ;  whereas,  not  only 
in  works  of  Egyptian  art,  but  also  on  Greek  painted 
vases,  we  commonly  observe  two  persons  playing 
together.  For  this  purpose  there  were  two  sets  of 
men,  one  set  being  Mack,  the  other  white  or  red. 
Being  intended  to  represent  a  miniature  combat  be- 
tween two  armies,  they  were  called  soldiers  (mili- 
tet*),  foes  (hottet),  and  marauders  (Intranet,  dim.  ia- 
trunculi*) ;  also  Calculi,  because  stones  were  often 
employed  for  the  purpose.*  Sometimes  they  were 
made  of  metal  or  ivory,  glass  or  earthenware,  and 
they  were  various  and  often  fanciful  in  their  forms. 
The  object  of  each  player  was  to  get  one  of  his  ad- 
versary's men  between  two  of  his  own,  in  which 
case  he  was  entitled  to  take  the  man  kept  in  check,' 
or,  as  the  phrase  was,  aUigatut.1  Some  of  the  men 
were  obliged  to  be  moved  in  a  certain  direction  (oi- 
dint),  and  were  therefore  called  ordinarii;  others 
might  be  moved  any  way,  and  were  called  vagi  ,-* 
in  this  respect  the  game  resembled  chess,  which  is 
certainly  a  game  of  great  antiquity. 

Seneca  calls  the  board  on  which  the  Romans 
played  at  draughts,  tabula  latruncularia.*  The  spa 
ces  into  which  the  ooard  was  divided  were  called 
mandra."  The  abacus,  represented  at  page  10,  is 
crossed  by  five  lines.  As  five  men  were  allowed  on 
each  side,  we  may  suppose  one  player  to  arrange 
his  five  men  on  the  lines  at  the  bottom  of  the  aba- 
cus, and  the  other  to  place  his  five  men  on  the  same 
lines  at  the  top,  and  we  shall  have  them  disposed 
according  to  the  accounts  of  ancient  writers,"  who 


1.  <Od.,l3107.)—  *.  (Plat.,  Plwdr.,  p.  *74,  A)  — I.  <•>«!> 
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my  tnai  the  middle  line  of  the  five  was  called 
ItpH  ypuHiv-  But  instead  of  five,  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  often  had  twelve  lines  on  the  board,  whence 
the  game  so  played  was  called  duodecim  tcripta.1 
Indeed,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  latrunculi 
were  arranged  and  played  in  a  considerable  variety 
of  ways,  as  is  now  the  case  in  Egypt  and  other 
Oriental  countries.' 

Besides  playing  with  draughtsmen  only,  when 
Lie  game  was  altogether  one  of  skill,  the  ancients 
used  dice  (vid.  Tssbsrm,  m>6ol)  at  the  same  time, 
so  as  to  combine  chance  with  skill,  as  we  do  in 
backgammon.' 

LATUS  CLAVUS.    (FiA.Ci.Avos  Latos.) 

LAUDATIO  FUNEBRIS.    ( Vid.  Fbmos,  p.  469.) 

LAURENTA'LIA.    (Vid.  Larintaua.) 

•LAURUS,  the  Bay-tree.    ( Vid.  Daphns.) 

LAUTIA.    ( Kid.  Leqatos,  p.  676.) 

LAUTU'MLE,  LAUTCMLE,  LATO'MLE,  or 
LATU'MLE  (TuffoToplat  or  hiro/tiat,  Lat.  Lapicidi- 
tut),  are  literally  places  where  stones  are  cut,  or 
quarries ;  and  in  this  sense  the  word  fomfiiat  was 
used  by  the  Sicilian  Greeks.*  In  particular,  how- 
ever, the  name  lautumiee  was  given  to  the  public 
prison  of  Syracuse.  It  lay  in  the  steep  and  almost 
inaccessible  part  of  the  town  which  was  called 
Epipols,  and  had  been  built  by  Dionysius  the  ty- 
rant.' Cicero,  who  had  undoubtedly  seen  it  himself, 
describes  it'  as  an  immense  and  magnificent  work, 
worthy  of  kings  and  tyrants.  It  was  cut  to  an  im- 
mense depth  into  the  solid  rock,  so  that  nothing 
could  be  imagined  to  be  a  safer  or  stronger  prison 
than  this,  though  it  bad  no  roof,  and  thus  left  the 
prisoners  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  rain, 
and  the  coldness  of  the  nights.7  The  whole  was  a 
stadium  in  length,  and  two  plethra  in  width.'  It 
was  not  only  used  as  a  prison  for  Syracusan  crimi- 
nals, but  other  Sicilian  towns  also  had  their  crimi- 
nals often  removed  to  it. 

The  Tullianum  at  Rome  was  also  sometimes 
railed  lautumiee.     (Vid.  Carckr.) 

*LAVER,  a  plant  of  the  aquatic  class,  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  Water  Parsley,  or  yellow  Water- 
presses.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Sium.  {Vid. 
Sum.) 

LECTI'CA  (kA<Vq,  Kkivitiov,  or  Qopccov)  was  a 
kind  of  couch  or  litter,  in  which  persons,  in  a  lying 
position,  were  carried  from  one  place  to  another. 
They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  those 
which  were  used  for  carrying  the  dead,  and  those 
which  served  as  conveniences  for  the  living. 

The  former  of  these  two  kinds  of  lectics  (also 
called  lectica  funebris,  lecticula,  lectus  funebris, 
feretrum,  or  capulum),  in  which  the  dead  were  car- 
ried to  the  grave,  seems  to  have  been  used  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  from  very  early  times.  In 
the  beauty  and  costliness  of  their  ornaments  these 
lectics  varied  according  to  the  rank  and  circum- 
stances of  the  deceased.  (Vid.  Fcitos,  p.  469.) 
The  lectica  on  which  the  body  of  Augustus  was 
tarried  to  the  grave  was  made  of  ivory  and  gold, 
and  was  covered  with  costly  drapery  worked  of  pur- 
ple and  gold.'  During  the  latter  period  of  the  Em- 
pire, public  servants  (leeticarii)  were  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  tbe  dead  to  the  grave  with- 
out any  expense  to  the  family  to  whom  the  de- 
ceased belonged."    Representations  of  lectics  fune- 


1.  (Cic,  De  Or.,  i.,  SO.— Qnintfl.,  xi.,  *.— Otid,  Art.  Amit., 
iii.,  MS.) — 2.  (Niebnhr,  Reiaebeechr.  nach  Arabien,  i.,  p.  172.) 
2.  (Ter.,  Adalpb.,IV.,Tii.,23L—  bid.,  Orij.,  xriii.,  60—  Brandt, 
As.,  iii.,  SO.— Becker,  Gallue,  ii..  p.  228,  &o.) — 1.  (Paeudo-Ae- 
eon.,«d  Cic.  in  Verr..  ii.,  1,  p.  101,  ed.  Orelli. — Compare  Diod. 
Sic,  xi.,  2*.— Pint.,  Pan.,  IV..  ii.,  S.— Id.,  Capt.,  III.,  t.,  OS.— 
Featu,  a.  t.  LaturauB.)— S.  (.Slian,  V.  II.,  iii.,  44.— Cio.  in 
Vetr.,  t.,  85.)— «.  (in  Verr.,  t.,  27.)— 7.  (Compare  Thucjtd., vii., 
17.)— 8.  (jElien,  1.  c.)— 9.  (Dion  Can.,  lvi.,  14.— Compare  Di- 
coye.,  Ant.  Rom.,  jr.,  p.  270.— Com.  Nepoe,  Alt.,  21,  2.— Tacit., 
Hiat.,  <ii.,  07.1—10.  (Norell.,  43  an  1  S9.) 
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ores  have  been  found  on  several  sepulchral  raona 
ments.  The  following  woodcut  represents  one  ta- 
ken from  the  tombstone  of  M.  Antonius  Antiu* 
Lupus.1 


Lectics  for  sick  persons  ai.d  invalids  seem  like- 
wise to  have  been  in  use  in  Greece  and  at  Rome 
from  very  early  times,  and  their  construction  prob- 
ably differed  very  little  from  that  of  a  lectica  fune- 
bris.* We  also  frequently  read  that  generals  in 
their  camps,  when  they  had  received  a  severe 
wound,  or  when  they  were  suffering  from  ill  health, 
made  use  of  a  lectica  to  be  carried  from  one  place 
to  another.' 

Down  to  tbe  time  of  the  Gracchi  we  do  not  hear 
that  lectics  were  used  at  Rome  for  any  other  pur- 
poses than  those  mentioned  above.  The  Greeks, 
however,  had  been  long  familiar  with  a  different  kind 
of  lectica  (kUvtj  or  fopelov),  which  was  introduced 
among  them  from  Asia,  and  which  was  more  an 
article  of  luxury  than  anything  to  supply  an  actual 
want.  It  consisted  of  a  bed  or  mattress,  and  a  pil- 
low to  support  the  head,  placed  upon  a  kind  of  bed- 
stead or  couch.  It  had  a  roof  consisting  of  the 
skin  of  an  ox,  extending  over  tbe  couch  and  resting 
on  four  posts.  The  sides  of  this  lectica  were  cov- 
ered with  curtains  (aiAaiai).  It  appears  to  have  t  een 
chiefly  used  by  women,4  and  by  men  only  when  they 
were  in  ill  health.'  If  a  man  without  any  physics, 
necessity  made  use  of  a  lectica,  he  drew  upon  him- 
self the  censure  of  his  countrymen  as  a  person  of 
effeminate  character.'  But  in  the  time  subsequent 
to  the  Macedonian  conquests  in  Asia,  lectics  were 
not  only  more  generally  used  in  Greece,  but  were 
also  more  magnificently  adorned.'  The  persons  oi 
slaves  who  carried  their  masters  or  mistresses  in  a 
lectica  were  called  foptaQopoi,'  and  their  number 
was  generally  two  or  four.'  When  this  kind  of  lec- 
tica was  introduced  among  tbe  Romans,  it  was 
chiefly  used  in  travelling,  and  only  very  seldom  in 
the  city  of  Rome  itself  The  first  trace  of  such 
a  lectica  is  in  a  fragment  of  a  speech  of  C.  Grac- 
chus, quoted  by  Gellius."  From  this  passage  it 
seems  evident  that  this  article  of  luxury  was  intro- 
duced into  Italy  from  Asia,  and  that  at  the  time 
scarcely  any  other  lectica  than  the  lectica  funebris 
was  known  to  the  country  people  about  Rome.  It 
also  appears  from  this  passage  that  the  lectica  there 
spoken  of  was  covered,  otherwise  the  countryman 
could  not  have  asked  whether  they  were  carrying  a 
dead  body."  The  resemblance  of  such  a  lectica 
used  by  the  Romans  to  that  which  the  Greeks  had 
received  from  Asia  is  manifest  from  the  words  of 
Martial:"  "  lectica  tula  pelle  velogue."  It  had  a  roof, 
consisting  of  a  large  piece  of  skin  or  leather  ex- 
panded over  it  and  supported  by  four  posts,  and  the 
sides  also  were  covered  with  curtains  (vela,  plaga 
or  plagula1*).    During  the  time  of  the  Empire,  how- 


1.  (Compare  Lipaioe,  Elect.,  i.,  1».— SokeSer,  De  Re  Vehir 
nlari,  ii.,  S,  p.  89.— Grater,  Inner.,  p.  9S4,  8.— BOttiger,  Sat*** 
ii.,  p.  200.— Agyafalru,  Wanderongen  durch  Pompeii.)— 2.  (Lir., 
ii.,  SO.— Aural.  Viot.,  De  Vir.  111.,  c  14.)— 1.  (Lit.,  xxit  ,  42 — 
Val.  Max.,  ii.,  8, 2.— Id.,  i.,  7.— Sueton.,  OettT.,  91.)— 4.  (Suid., 
e.  t.  Aopiim.)— 5.  (Anacr.  ap.  Allien.,  xii.,  p.  531,  Ac.— Hut., 
Pencl.,  27.  — Lveiee,  De  Vuln.  Pram.,  p.  172.  —  Andocid.,  De 
Mrat.,  o.  SO.— Plut.,  Eomen.,  14.1—0.  (Dinarch.,  c  Demoath  . 
p.  29.)--  *  Tint.,  Amt.,  17.)— 8.  (Diog.  Laert.,  t.,  4,  i  71.)— 9. 
(Luoion,  Epiat.  Saturn.,  28.— Id.,  Somn.  i.  Gall.,  10. — Id.,  Cyn, 
9.— Compare  Becker,  Chariklea,  ii.,  p.  71,  dec.)— 10.  (x.,  1.)- 
1 1.  (Compare  Cic,  Philip.,  ii.,  43.— Plot.,  Cic,  48.— Dion  Gut, 
xbii.,  10.)— IS.  (xi.,  98.)— 11.  (Compare  Senec,  Sana.,  i,  t<~> 
Sun.,  Tit.,  10.) 
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•? er,  too  cuitains  were  not  thought  a  sufficient  pro- 
tection for  a  lectica  ;  and,  consequently,  we  find 
that  lectica:,  used  by  men  as  well  as  women,  were 
closed  on  the  sides  by  windows  made  of  transparent 
stone  (lapis  specularis),  whence  Juvenal1  calls  such 
a  lectica  an  antrum  clautum  talis  speeularibus.'  We 
sometimes  find  mention  of  a  lectica  aperta,1  but  we 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  this  case  it  had 
no  Toof,  for  the  adjective  aperta  probably  means  no- 
ihing  more  than  that  the  curtains  were  removed, 
i.  «.,  either  thrown  aside  or  drawn  up.  The  whole 
lectica  was  of  an  ohlong  form,  and  the  person  con- 
veyed in  it  lay  on  a  bed  (pulvinus),  and  the  head 
was  supported  by  a  pillow,  so  that  he  might  read  and 
write  in  it  with  ease.  To  what  extent  the  luxury 
of  having  a  soft  and  pleasant  bed  in  a  lectica  was 
carried,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Cicero,  may  be  seen 
from  one  of  his  orations  against  Verres.4  Feath- 
er-beds seem  to  have  been  very  common.'  The 
framework,  as  well  as  the  other  appurtenances, 
were,  with  wealthy  persons,  probably  of  the  most 
costly  description.  The  lectica,  when  standing, 
rested  on  four  feet,  generally  made  of  wood.  Per- 
sons were  carried  in  a  lectica  by  slaves  {lecticarii) 
by  means  of  poles  (asserts)  attached  to  it,  but  not 
fixed,  so  that  they  might  easily  be  taken  off  when 
necessary.'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  asse- 
res  rested  on  the  shoulders  of  the  lecticarii,  and  not 
on  thongs  which  passed  round  the  necks  of  these 
slaves  and  hung  down  from  their  shoulders,  as  some 
modern  writers  have  thought.'  The  act  of  taking 
the  lectica  upon  the  shoulders  was  called  tuccoUaref 
and  the  persons  who  were  carried  in  this  manner 
were  said  succollari.'  From  this  passage  we  also 
team  that  the  name  lecticarii  was  sometimes  incor- 
rectly applied  to  those  slaves  who  carried  a  person 
in  a  sella  or  sedan-chair.  The  number  of  lecticarii 
employed  in  carrying  one  lectica  varied  according  to 
its  size,  and  the  display  of  wealth  which  a  person 
might  wish  to  make.  The  ordinary  number  was 
probably  two  ;u  but  it  varied  from  two  to  eight,  and 
the  lectica  is  called  hexaphoron  or  octophoron,  ac- 
cordingly as  it  was  carried  by  six  or  eight  persons." 
Wealthy  Romans  kept  certain  slaves  solely  as  their 
lecticarii ;"  and  for  this  purpose  they  generally  se- 
lected the  tallest,  strongest,  and  most  handsome, 
men,  and  had  them  always  well  dressed.  In  the 
time  of  Martial  it  seems  to  have  been  customary 
for  the  lecticarii  to  wear  beautiful  red  liveries.  The 
lectica  was  generally  preceded  by  a  slave  called  an- 
teambulo,  whose  office  was  to  make  room  for  it." 

Shortly  after  the  introduction  of  these  lectice 
among  the  Romans,  and  during  the  latter  period  of 
the  Republic,  tbey  appear  to  have  been  very  com- 
mon, though  they  were  chiefly  used  in  journeys,  and 
in  the  city  of  Rome  itself  only  by  ladies  and  inva- 
lids.'4 But  the  love  of  this,  as  well  as  of  other  kinds 
of  luxury,  increased  so  rapidly,  that  J.  Caesar  thought 
it  necessary  to  restrain  the  use  of  lectice,  and  to 
confine  the  privilege  of  using  them  to  certain  per- 
sons of  a  certain  age,  and  to  certain  days  of  the 
year."  > 

In  the  reign  of  Claudius  we  find  that  the  privilege 
of  using  a  lectica  in  the  city  was  still  a  great  dis- 
tinction, which  was  only  granted  by  the  emperor  to 
bis  especial  favourites."  But  what  until  then  had 
been  a  privilege,  became  gradually  a  right  assumed 

1.  (It.,  JO.)— 2.  (Compare  Jot.,  hi.,  330.)— 3.  (Cic,  Phil.,  ii., 
84.)— 4.  (r.,  11.)— S.  (Jar.,  i.,  158,  *c.)-B.  (Sueton.,  Calij., 
18.— Jot.,  rii.,  13*.— Id.,  iii.,  MS.— Martial,  ii.,  23, ».)— 7.  (San- 
to., Epiit-,  80,  110.  —  Tertua.  ad  Uior.,  i.,  4.—  Clem.  Alex.., 
Padag.,  iii.,  4.— Jar.,  iii..  MO.— Id.,  ii ,  MS.)— 8.  (Plin.,  H.  N., 
xxxt.,  10.— Saeton.,  Claud.,  10.)— ».  (Sueton.,  Otho,  80—10.  (Pa- 
lm., Sat.,  50.— Jot.,  ii.,  MS.)— 11.  (Jot.,  i.,64.— Mart., ii.,  81. 
—Id.,  Ti.,«7.— Cic.  in  V«rr.,  t.,  11.— Id.,  ad  Qomt.  Ft.,  ii.,  10.) 
—II  (Cfc.  adPam;,iT.,ir)— 13.  (Matt.,  iii.,  48.— Plin.,  Epjat, 
iii.,  14.—  Compile  Becker,  GaUoa,  i.,  p.  913,  dec.) — 14.  (Dion 
Cum., Mi  17.)— IS.  (Sneto*.,  Jul-  43.)— 18.  (Soot.,  Claud.,  88.) 


by  all,  and  every  wealthy  Roman  kept  one  i  r  mora 
lectica?,  with  the  requisite  number  of  lecticarii. 
The  Emperor  Domitian,  however,  forbade  prusti. 
tutes  the  use  of  lectice.1  Enterprising  individ- 
uals gradually  began  to  form  companies  {corpus  Ice- 
Heariorum),  and  to  establish  public  lectice,  which 
had  their  stands  (castra  lecticariorum)  in  the  regk 
Transtiberina,  and  probably  in  other  parts  alsr\ 
where  any  one  might  take  a  lectica  on  hire.'  Th« 
persons  of  whom  these  companies  consisted  were 
probably  of  the  lower  orders  or  freedmen.' 

The  lectica:  of  which  we  have  hitherto  spoken 
were  all  portable,  •'.  e ,  they  were  constructed  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  asseres  might  easily  be  fastened 
to  them  whenever  it  was  necessary  to  carry  a  per- 
son in  them  from  one  place  to  another.  But  the 
name  lectica,  or,  rather,  the  diminutive  lecticula, 
was  also  sometimes  applied  to  a  kind  of  sofa,  which 
was  not  moved  out  'of  the  house.  On  it  the  Ro- 
mans frequently  reclined  for  the  purpose  of  reading 
or  writing,  for  the  ancients,  when  writing,  seldom 
sat  at  a  table  as  we  do,  but  generally  reclined  on  a 
couch;  in  this  posture  they  raised  one  knee,  and 
upon  it  they  placed  the  parchment  or  tablet  on 
which  they  wrote.  From  this  kind  of  occupation 
the  sofa  was  called  lecticula  lucubratoria,4  or,  mor» 
commonly,  lectulus.4 

LECTICATUI.    (rid.  Lectica.) 

LECTISTE'RNIUM.  Sacrifices  .being  of  the  ii« 
ture  of  feasts,  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  on  occasion 
of  extraordinary  solemnities,  placed  images  of  the 
gods  reclining  on  couches,  with  tables  and  viands 
before  them,  as  if  they  were  really  partaking  of  the 
things  offered  in  sacrifice.  This  ceremony  was 
called  a  lectistcrnium.  Three  specimens  of  the 
couches  employed  for  the  purpose  are  in  the  Glyp- 
totek  at  Munich.    The  woodcut  here  introduced  ov 


hibits  one  of  them,  which  is  represented  with  a 
cushion  covered  by  a  cloth  hanging  in  ample  folds 
down  each  side.  This  beautiful  pulvinar*  is  wrought 
altogether  in  white  marble,  and  is  somewhat  more 
than  two  feet  in  height.  At  the  Epulum  Jovis, 
which  was  the  most  noted  lectisternium  at  Rome, 
and  which  was  celebrated  in  the  Capitol,  the  statue 
of  Jupiter  was  laid  in  a  reclining  posture  on  a  couch, 
while  those  of  Juno  and  Minerva  were  seated  on 
chairs  by  his  side ;  and  this  distinction  was  obser- 
ved in  allusion  to  the  ancient  custom,  according  to 
which  only  men  reclined,  and  women  sat  at  table.' 
(Via".  Coin*,  p.  376.)  Nevertheless,  it  is  probable 
that  at  a  later  period  both  gods  and  goddesses  were 
represented  in  the  same  position :  at  least  four  ot 
them,  viz.,  Jupiter  Serapis  and  Juno  or  Isis,  togeth- 
er with  Apollo  and  Diana,  are  so  exhibited  with  a 
table  before  them,  on  the  handle  of  a  Roman  )arap 
engraved  by  Bartoli.'    Livy'  gives  an  account  cf.  a 

1.  (Soet.,  Domit.,  8.)— 8.  (Viet.,  De  Reg.  TJrb.  Rom.  m  Oner., 
Theaaor.,  iii.,  p.  49.  —  Martial,  iii.,  48.)  —  3.  (Compare  Grater, 
Inter.,  SW,  11.  — Id.  ib.,000, 1.)  — 4.  (Soet.,  OctaT.,78.)  — 8 
(Plin., Epiat-.T.,  J.— Ond, Trial., i.,  11, 38.— Compare  Alatorp* 
Dt  Lecticia  Veterom  Diatribe,  ami,  1704.)— 8.  (Suet.,  J»JL 
78.— Con.  Nep.,  Timoth.,  «.)— 7.  (Val.  Sim.,  ii.,  1,  ,  t  W  8 
(Lac  Ant.,  ii.,  U.y-9.  (t.,  13.) 
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splendid  lectisternium,  which  he  asserts  to 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  practice. 

LECTUS  (Mx<k,  iddvti,  eivn),  a  Bed.  In  the  he- 
roic ages  of  Greece  beds  were  very  simple ;  the 
bedsteads,  however,  are  sometimes  represented  as 
ornamtnited  (rpfjra  A^ea1).  The  principal  parts  of 
a  bed  were  the  xXotixu  and  fniyca ;'  the  former  were 
a  kind  of  thick  woollen  cloak,  sometimes  coloured, 
which  was  in  bad  weather  worn  by  men  over  their 
Xiruv,  and  was  sometimes  spread  over  a  chair  to 
render  the  seat  soft.  That  these  */Uu>><u  served  as 
blankets  for  persons  in  their  sleep,  is  seen  from 
Odyss.,  xiv.,  488,  600,  604,  613,  639 ;  xx ,  4.  The 
knyea,  on  the  other  hand,  were  probably  a  softer 
and  more  costly  kind  of  woollen  cloth,  and  were 
used  chiefly  by  persons  of  high  rank.  They  were, 
like  the  x^i&lvat,  sometimes  used  to  cover  the  seat 
of  chairs  when  persons  wanted  to  sit  down.'  To 
render  this  thick  woollen  stuff  less  disagreeable,  a 
linen  cloth  was  sometimes  spread  over  it*  It  has 
sometimes  been  supposed  that  the  jriiyea  were  pil- 
lows or  bolsters ;  but  this  opinion  seems  to  be  refu- 
ted by  the  circumstance  that,  in  Odyat.,  vi.,  38,  they 
are  described  as  being  washed,  without  anything 
being  said  as  to  any  operation  which  would  have 
necessarily  preceded  the  washing  had  they  been 
pillows.  Beyond  this  supposition  respecting  the  (5/J- 
yea,  we  have  no  traces  of  pillows  or  bolsters  being 
used  in  the  Homeric  age.  The  bedstead  (texo(, 
HexTpov,  Sijiviov)  of  persons  of  high  rank  was  cov- 
ered with  skins  (xuea),  upon  which  the  fiyyea  were 
placed,  and  over  these  linen  sheets  or  carpets  were 
spread ;  the  j/Ufvo,  lastly,  served  as  a  cover  or 
blanket  for  the  sleeper.'  Poor  persons  slept  on 
skins  or  beds  of  dry  herbs  spread  on  the  ground.' 
These  simple  beds,  to  which,  shortly  after  the  Ho- 
meric age,  a  pillow  for  the  head  was  added,  contin- 
ued to  be  used  by  the  poorer  classes  among  the 
Greeks  at  all  times.  Thus  the  bed  of  the  orator 
Lycurgus  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  one  sheep- 
skin (cudtov)  and  a  pillow.'  But  the  complete  bed 
{tivr))  of  a  wealthy  Greek  in  later  times  generally 
consisted  of  the  following  parts:  iMvti,  Mtovoi, 
rvXelov  or  nvtQaXov,  irpooKtijii'Aeiov,  and  OTpuaara. 

The  kXivji  is,  properly  speaking,  only  the  bedstead, 
ami  seems  to  have  consisted  only  of  posts  fitted  into 
one  another,  and  resting  upon  four  feet.  At  the 
head  part  alone  there  was  a  board  (ivwcXivrpov  or 
MuXcvrpov)  to  support  the  pillow  and  prevent  its 
falling  out.  Sometimes  the  uv&nXivTpov  is  want- 
ing.' (Compare  the  first  woodcut  in  page  188.) 
Sometimes,  however,  the  bottom  part  of  a  bedstead 
was  likewise  protected  by  a  board,  so  that  in  this 
case  a  Greek  bedstead  resembled  a  modern  so-call- 
ed French  bedstead.  The  likivt)  was  generally  made 
of  wood,  which  in  quality  varied  according  to  the 
means  of  the  persons  for  whose  use  it  was  destined ; 
for  in  some  cases  we  find  that  it  was  made  of  solid 
maple  or  boxwood,  or  veneered  with  a  coating  of 
these  more  expensive  woods.  At  a  later  period, 
bedsteids  were  not  only  made  of  solid  ivory  or  ve- 
neered with  tortoise-shell,  but  sometimes  had  silver 
feet.' 

The  bedstead  was  provided  with  girths  (rdvoi, 
Mtovoi,  Ktipia"),  on  which  the  bed  or  mattress  (*ve- 
QaXov,  Tvfolov,  Kolrof,  or  rvl.ii)  rested ;  instead  of 
these  girths,  poorer  people  used  strings."  The  cov- 
er or  ticking  of  a  mattress  was  made  of  linen  or 
woollen  cloth,  or  of  leather,  and  the  usual  material 


I.  (II.,  iil.,  448.— Compare  CM™.,  xxiii.,  81»,  *«.)—*.  (Oijm., 
xix.,  OT.)  —  S.  (Odyea.,  x.,  358.)  — 4.  (Odma.,  xiii.,  73.)  —  ft. 
(Odya.,  it.,  S°8,  Ac— II.,  xxir.,  643,  &o.— lb.,  iz..  Mo,  Ac)— 
8.  (Odyn.,  iir.,  »1».— lb.,  xx.,  139,  Ac.— lb.,  xi,  188,  Ac— 
Compare  Nitzach,  zur  OdyM.,  toL  i.,  p.  810.)— 7.  (Plat.,  Vit. 
Dk.  Orat.  Lycurg.,  p.  842,  C.)— 8.  (Pollux.  Onom.,  x.,  34.— Id. 
tt>.,  ri.,  ».)— 9.  (Pollux,  1.  c— *lian,  V.  H.,  xii.,  28.— Athen., 

.,  85J.J-10.  (Arietoph.,  At.,  814,  with  the  Schol.) 
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with  which  it  was  filled  (to  tfiiaXXifuvov  irMipuft*, 
or  yvafaXov)  was  either  wool  or  dried  weeds.  At 
the  head  part  of  the  bed,  and  supported  by  the  bri- 
xXivrpov,  lay  a  round  pillow  (irpooitcfdXtiov)  to  sup  - 
port  the  head ;  and  in  some  ancient  pictures  two 
other  square  pillows  are  seen,,  which  were  intended 
to  support  the  back.  The  covers  of  such  pillows 
are  striped  in  several  pictures  on  ancient  vases  (sea 
the  woodcut  in  page  326),  and  were  therefore  prob- 
ably of  various  colours.  They  were  undoubtedly 
filled  with  the  same  materials  as  the  beds  and  mat- 
tresses. 

The  bed-covers,  which  may  be  termed  blankets 
or  counterpanes,  were  called  by  a  variety  of  names, 
such  as  mpuTrpu/iaTO,  vtmoTpufiara,  MtXruiara, 
ipeorpiitf,  xXalvcu,  afifuarpiief,  briSoXaia,  ddiriiei, 
i>l%oidiri4t(,  fwoTtrftf,  XPt",<"raoTclt  TOJTtfrtf,  or  ofi- 
ipiTumrrcs.  The  common  name,  however,  was  trrpci- 
para.  They  were  generally  made  of  cloth,  which 
was  very  thick  and  woolly  either  on  one  or  on  both 
sides.1  It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  wheth- 
er the  ancients,  when  speaking  of  kXlvol,  mean  beds 
in  our  sense  of  the  word,  or  the  couches  on  which 
they  lay  at  meal-times.  We  consequently  do  not 
know  whether  the  descriptive  epithets  of  nXivat, 
enumerated  by  Pollux,  belong  to  beds  or  to  couch- 
es. But  this  matters  little,  as  there  was  scarcely 
any  difference  between  the  beds  of  the  ancients 
and  their  couches,  with  this  exception,  that  the  lat- 
ter, being  made  for  appearance  as  well  as  for  com- 
fort, were,  on  the  whole,  undoubtedly  more  splen- 
did and  costly  than  the  former.  Considering,  how- 
ever, that  bedsteads  were  often  made  of  the  most 
costly  materials,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  the 
coverings  and  other  ornaments  of  beds  were  little 
inferior  to  those  of  couches.  Notwithstanding  the 
splendour  and  comfort  of  many  Greek  beds,  the 
Asiatics,  who  have  at  all  times  excelled  the  Euro 
peans  in  these  kinds  of  luxuries,  said  that  the  Greeks 
did  not  understand  bow  to  make  a  comfortable  bed.' 
The  places  most  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  ol 
splendid  bed-covers  were  Miletus,  Corinth,  and 
Carthage.*  It  appears  that  the  Greeks,  though 
they  wore  nightgowns,  did  not  simply  cover  them- 
selves with  the  orpu/iaTa,  but  wrapped  themselves 
up  in  them.  Less  wealthy  persons  continued,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  custom,  to  use  skins  of  sheep 
and  other  animals,  especially  in  winter,  as  blan- 
kets.* The  bedsteads  of  the  poorer  classes  are  des- 
ignated by  the  names  aitifiirovs,  uoKavrtK,  and  npu6- 
oarof ,  and  an  exaggerated  description  of  such  a  bed 
is  given  by  Aristophanes.'  The  words  ^oiiewij  and 
xapeivtov,  which  originally  signified  a  bed  of  straw 
or  dry  herbs  made  on  the  ground,'  were  afterward 
applied  to  a  bed  which  was  only  near  the  ground, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  kTuvti,  which  was  gener- 
ally a  high  bedstead.  Xa/itvvia  were  the  usual  beds 
for  slaves,  soldiers  in  the  field,  and  poor  citizens, 
and  the  mattresses  used  in  them  were  mere  mats 
made  of  rushes  or  bast.' 

The  beds  of  the  Romans  (lecti  eubieuUret)  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  Republic  were  probably  of  the 
same  description  bs  those  used  in  Greece;  but  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  Republic  and  during  the  Em- 
pire, when  Asiatic  luxuries  were  imported  into  Italy, 
the  richness  and  magnificence  of  the  beds  of  the 
wealthy  Romans  far  surpassed  everything  we  find 
described  in  Greece.  The  bedstead  was  geneially 
rather  high,  so  that  persons  entered  the  bed  («<">- 
iert,  atcendere)  by  means  of  steps  placed  beside  it 

1.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  -ri.,  ».)— S.  (Athen.,  ii.,  p.  48.— Flat.,  Pe- 
lop.,  10.)— 3.  (Arietoph.,  Ran.,  410,  MS,  with  th«  Schol.— Id., 
Lyaiitr.,  738.— Cic.  in  Verr.,  i.,  34.— Athen.,  i.,  p.  87  and  SB.) 
—4.  (Pollnx,  Onom.,  x.,  183.— Ariitoph.,  Nub.,  10.)— S.  (Pint, 
S40,  Ac— Compare  Lyaiitr.,  »lo.)—o.  (ThfOCrtt.,iii.,3».— Plut, 
Lyourg.,  lo.)— 7.  (Pollux,  1.  c,  and  Ti.,  11. — Compare  Becket, 
CnariUei,  ii.,  p.  114-128.— Pollux,  x.,  7, 8 ;  Ti.,  1.) 
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ytotmnum.1).  It  was  sometimes  made  of  metal,  and 
sometimes  of  costly  kinds  of  wood,  or  veneered 
with  tortoise-shell  or  ivory ;  its  feet  {fulcra)  were 
frequently  of  silver  or  gold.'  The  bed  or  mattress 
(culcita  and  torus)  rested  upon  girths  or  strings  (ru- 
le*, fascia,  instita,  or  funes)  which  connected  the 
two  horizontal  side-posts  of  the  bed.*  In  beds  des- 
tined for  two  persons,  the  two  sides  are  distinguish- 
ed by  different  names ;  the  side  at  which  persons 
entered  was  open,  and  bore  the  name  sponda ;  the 
other  side,  which  was  protected  by  a  board,  was 
called  pluteus.*  The  two  sides  of  such  a  bed  are 
also  distinguished  by  the  names  torus  exterior  and 
torus  interior,  or  sponda  exterior  and  sponda  interi- 
or ;•  and  from  these  expressions  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  such  lecti  had  two  beds  or  mattresses,  one 
for  each  person.  Mattresses  were  in  the  earlier 
times  filled  with  dry  herbs'  or  straw,'  and  such 
beds  continued  to  be  used  by  the  poor.  But  in  sub- 
sequent times,  wool,  and,  at  a  still  later  period, 
feathers,  were  used  by  the  wealthy  for  the  beds  as 
well  as  the  pillows.'  The  cloth  or  ticking  (operi- 
mention  or  involucrum)  with  which  the  beds  or  mat- 
tresses were  covered  was  called  toral,  torale,  lin- 
teum,  or  segestre.'  The  blankets  or  counterpanes 
[testes  stragula,  stragula,  peristromata,  pcripetasma- 
M)  were  in  the  houses  of  wealthy  Romans  of  the 
most  costly  description,  and  generally  of  a  purple 
colour  (stragula  conchylio  tincta,  peristromata  conchy I- 
iata,  coccina  stragula),  and  embroidered  with  beau- 
tiful figures  in  gold.  Covers  of  this  sort  were  call- 
ed peripetasmata  Attalica,  because  they  were  said 
to  have  been  first  used  at  the  court  of  Attalus." 
The  pillows  were  likewise  covered  with  magnifi- 
cent casings.  Whether  the  ancients  bad  curtains 
to  their  beds  is  not  mentioned  anywhere ;  but  as 
curtains,  or,  rather,  a  kind  of  canopy  (aulaa),  were 
used  in  the  lectus  tricliniaris"  for  the  purpose  of. 
preventing  the  dust  falling  upon  the  persons  lying 
on  it,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  same  or  a  simi- 
lar contrivance  was  used  in  the  lectus  cubicularis. 
The  lectus  genialis  or  adversus  was  the  bridal  bed, 
which  stood  in  the  atrium,  opposite  the  janua, 
whence  it  derived  the  epithet  adversus."  (Com- 
pare Hooss,  p.  517.)  It  was  generally  high,  with 
steps  by  its  side,  and  in  later  times  beautifully 
adorned.1* 

Respecting  the  lectus  funebris,  see  the  articles 
Funds  and  Lcctica.  An  account  of  the  disposition 
of  the  couches  used  at  entertainments,  and  of  the 
place  which  each  guest  occupied,  is  given  under 
Triclinium.'* 
LE'CUTHI  (Aijxu&u).  (Kid.  Fonus,  p.  466.) 
LEGATIO  Ll'BERA.  (rid.  Lsoatus,  p.  676.) 
LEOATUM,  a  Legacy,  is  variously  denned  by 
the  Roman  jurists,  but  there  can  be  no  exact  defi- 
nition except  reference  be  made  to  a  heres.  Un- 
less there  is  a  heres  duly  instituted,  no  legacy  can 
be  given.  A  legatum,  then,  is  a  part  of  the  beredi- 
tas  which  a  testator  gives  out  of  it,  from  the  heres 
{at  kerede) ;  that  is,  it  is  a  gift  to  a  person  out  of 
that  whole  (universum)  which  is  diminished  to  the 
heres  by  such  gift.    Accordingly,  the  phrase  "  ab 

I.  (Van,  De  Ling.  La*.,  t.,  188.— Mailer.— Orid,  Fast.,  ii., 
Ml,  *c>— *.  (Plin.,  xn.,  43.— Mart.,  xii.,  07.- Jar.,  xi.,  94.)— 
*.  (Cie.,  De  Di».,  ii., 69. — Mart.,  v.,  6S.— Patron.,  97.— Compare 
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kerede  legare  thus  becomes  intelligible1  ("  et  testa- 
mento  legal  g-andem  pecuniam  aJUio"*).  A  legatee 
could  not  be  charged  with  the  payment  of  a  legacy 
out  of  what  was  given  to  him,  a  rule  of  law  which 
was  thus  expressed :  "  A  legatario  legari  non  po- 
test." A  legacy  could  only  be  given  in  the  Latin 
language. 

The  word  "  legatum,"  from  the  verb  lego,  con- 
tains the  same  element  as  lex.  I«go  has  tho  sense 
of  appointing  or  disposing  of  a  matter,  as  in  the 
phrase  '*  legatum  negotium  ;'"  and  it  is  used  in  the 
Twelve  Tables  to  express  generally  a  testator's  dis- 
position of  his  property  (uti  legassit,  dec.).  Ulpian 
accordingly  explains  the  word  legatum  by  referring 
to  its  etymology,  and  likening  a  legatum  to  a  lex, 
properly  so  called.  "  A  legatum,"  he  says, "  is  that 
which  is  left  by  a  testament,  legis  modo,  that  is,  im- 
perative; for  those  things  which  are  left  prccativo 
modo  are  called  fideicommissa."4  A  legatee  was 
named  legataries ;  those  to  whom  a  thing  was  given 
jointly  (conjunctim)  were  collegatarii.  A  legacy 
which  was  legally  valid  or  good  was  legatum  utile ; 
a  void  legacy  was  inutile.  A  legacy  which  was 
given  absolutely  or  unconditionally  was  said  to  be 
given  pure;  one  which  was  given  conditionally  was 
said  to  be  given  sub  condicione.  The  expression 
purum  legatum,  an  unconditional  legacy,  also  oc- 
curs.* 

Gains  apologizes  for  treating  of  legata  in  thai 
part  of  his  institutional  work  in  which  he  has  "placed 
it.  In  the  first  ninety-six  chapters  of  his  second 
book  he  treats  of  the  acquisition  of  property  in  res 
singula;,  to  which  class  legacies  belong.  But  as 
the  matter  of  legacies  is  not  intelligible  without  ref- 
erence to  the  matter  of  hereditas  or  universal  acqui- 
sition, he  places  the  law  of  legacies  (hoc  juris  ma- 
teria) immediately  after  that  of  hereditas. 

There  were  four  forms  in  which  a  legacy  could 
be  left :  per  vindicationem,  per  damnationem,  sinen- 
di  modo,  per  pratceptionem. 

A  legatum  per  vindicationem  was  given  in  these 
words :  "  Hominem  stichum  do,  lego,"  or  the  words 
might  be  with  reference  to  the  legatee.  "  Capita, 
sumito,  siti  habeto."  A  legatum  per  vindicationem 
was  so  called  with  reference  to  the  legal  means  by 
which  the  legatee  asserted  his  right  to  the  legacy 
against  the  heres  or  any  possessor,  which  was  by  a 
vindicatio  or  an  actio  in  rem ;  for  as  soon  as  the  he- 
reditatis  aditio  had  taken  place,  the  legatee  had  the 
quiritarian  (ex  jure  quirilium)  ownership  of  the  leg- 
acy. The  two  schools  raised  a  question  as  to  this, 
Whether,  under  such  circumstances,  the  legatee  ob- 
tained the  quiritarian  ownership  of  the  thing  before 
he  had  consented  to  take  it.  The  opinion  of  the 
Proculiani,  who  contended  for  such  consent,  was 
confirmed  by  a  constitution  of  Antoninus  Pius.  It 
was  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  per  vindica- 
tionem, that  those  things  only  could  be  so  given  in 
which  the  testator  had  quiritarian  ownership :  and 
it  was  also  necessary  that  he  should  have  such 
ownership  both  at  the  time  of  making  hi*  will  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death ;  otherwise  the  legacy  was 
void  (inutile).  But  there  was  an  exception  in  re- 
spect of  things  "  qua  pondere,  numero,  mensura  con- 
stant," as  wine,  oil,  corn,  and  the  precious  metals  in 
the  form  of  coin  (pecunia  numerata),  in  regard  to 
which  it  was  sufficient  if  the  testator  had  the  quiri 
tarian  ownership  at  the  time  of  his  death.  This 
was  the  civil  law  (jus  civile),  but  it  was  altered  by 
a  Benatus  consultum  of  the  time  of  Nero,  which 
enacted  that  if  a  testator  left  a  thing  as  a  legacy 
which  had  never  been  his,  the  legacy  should  be 
equally  good  as  if  it  had  been  left  in  the  form  most 
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advantageous  to  the  legatee  (optima  jurt),  which 
form  was  the  legitum  per  damnationem.  But  if  a 
testator  gave  a  thing  of  his  own  by  his  testament 
which  he  afterward  alienated,  it  was  the  best  opinion 
lhat  the  legacy  was  inutile  by  the  jus  civile,  and  that 
Ihe  senatus  consultum  did  not  make  it  good.  If  the 
same  thing  was  given  to  more  than  one  person,  either 
jointly  (conjunctim),  so  as  to  make  them  collegatarii, 
oV  severally  (ditjunctim),  each  took  an  equal  share. 
A  legatum  was  given  conjunctim  thus :  "  Titio  ct  Seio 
komincm  ttickum  do,  lego ;"  ditjunctim,  thus  :  "  Titio 
kominem  ttickum  do,  lego ;  Seio  tundem  kominem  do, 
lego."  If  one  collegatarius  failed  to  take,  bis  por- 
tion went  to  the  others.  In  the  case  of  a  conditional 
legacy  left  per  vindicationem,  the  schools  were  di- 
vided in  opinion :  the  Sabiniani  said  that  it  was  the 
property  of  the  heres  during  the  pendency  of  the 
condition ;  the  Proculiani  said  that  it  was  "  res  nul- 
lins." 

The  form  of  the  per  damnationem  was  this :  "  He- 
ra meut  ttickum  tervum  meum  dare  dammu  etto ;" 
but  the  word  dato  was  equally  effective.  A  thing 
which  belonged  to  another  (aliena  ret)  could  be  thus 
left,  and  the  heres  was  bound  to  procure  the  thing 
for  the  legatee,  or  to  pay  him  the  value  of  it.  A 
thing  not  in  existence  at  the  date  ol  the  will  might 
se  left  by  this  form,  as  the  future  p  oduce  of  a  fe- 
male slave  (ancilla).  The  legatee  did  not  acquire 
the  quiritarian  ownership  of  the  legacy  by  virtue  of 
ihe  hereditatis  aditio:  the  thing  still  remained  the 
property  of  the  heres,  and  the  legatee  could  only 
sue  for  it  by  an  actio  in  personam.  If  it  was  a 
thing  mancipi,  the  legatee  could  only  acquire  the 
quiritarian  ownership  of  it  by  mancipatio  or  in  jure 
cessio  from  the  heres :  if  it  was  merely  delivered, 
the  legatarius  only  acquired  the  complete  ownership 
(plenum  jut)  by  usucapion.  If  the  same  thing  was 
left  to  two  or  more  conjunctim,  each  had  an  equal 
share ;  if  ditjunctim,  the  heres  was  bound  to  give 
the  thing  to  one,  and  its  value  to  the  rest.  In  the 
case  of  a  gift  conjunctim,  the  share  of  the  legatee 
who  failed  to  take  belonged  to  the  hereditas ;  but 
the  lex  Papia  made  it  caducum,  and  gave  it  first 
to  a  collegatarius  who  had  children,  then  to  the 
heredes  who  had  children,  and  then  to  the  other 
legatees  who  had  children  (legatarii),  a  privilege 
which  Juvenal  alludes  to  (dulce  caducum1). 

The  legatum  sinendi  modo  was  thus  given :  "  He- 
ret  mens  damnat  etto  tinere  Lucium  Tilium  kominem 
ttickum  rutntrc  tibique  habere;"  by  which  form  a 
testator  could  give  either  his  own  property  or  that 
of  his  heres.  As  in  the  case  of  a  legatum  per  dam- 
nationem, the  legatee  prosecuted  his  claim  by  an 
actio  in  personam.  It  was  doubted  whether  the 
heres  was  bound  to  transfer  the  property,  in  the  case 
of  a  res  mancipi,  by  mancipatio  or  in  jure  cessio, 
or,  in  the  case  of  a  thing  nee  mancipi,  by  traditio  or 
delivery,  for  the  words  of  the  gift  are  "  permit  him 
to  take."  It  was  also  a  still  more  doubtful  ques- 
tion (in  the  time  of  Gaius),  whether,  if  the  same 
thing  was  given  in  this  way  to  two  severally  (dit- 
junctim), the  whole  wa3  due  to  each,  or  if  the  heres 
was  released  from  all  farther  claim  when  either  of 
them  had  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  with  his 
permission. 

The  legatum  per  praeceptionem  was  in  this  manner : 
"  Luciut  Titiut  kominem  ttickum  praxipito ;"  where 
"  prscipito"  is  the  same  as  "  precipuum  sumito,"  or 
"  take  first."  The  Sabiniani  were  of  opinion  that  a 
legacy  could  only  thus  be  left  to  one  who  was  also 
made  a  heres ;  but  a  senatus  consultum  Neronia- 
Mm  made  the  legacy  good,  even  if  it  was  thus  left 
to  an  extraneus,  that  is,  to  another  than  the  heres, 
provided  the  legatee  was  a  person  to  whom  a  lega- 
cy could  he  left  in  any  of  the  three  other  modes. 
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For  the  senatus  consultum  msut?  those  legacies 
valid  which  were  not  valid  by  the  jus  civile  on  ac- 
count of  the  words  of  the  gift  (verborum  vitio),  but 
not  those  legacies  which  were  invalid  on  account 
of  the  incapacity  of  the  legatee  (vitio  pertotue\ 
which  was  the  case  with  a  peregrinus.  The  Sa- 
biniani also  maintained  that  a  man  could  leave  in 
this  manner  only  what  was  his  own ;  for  the  only 
way  in  which  the  legatee  could  enforce  his  right 
was  by  a  judicium  families  erciscunds,  in  which  ju- 
dicium it  was  necessary  that  the  judex  should  ad- 
judicate that  which  was  given  per  praeceptionem, 
and  he  could  adjudicate  on  nothing  else  than  the 
res  hereditaria.  But  the  same  senatus  consultum 
made  a  legacy  valid  which  was  given  in  this  form, 
even  if  the  thing  did  not  belong  to  the  testator. 
The  Proculiani  contended  that  a  legacy  could  be 
given  to  an  extraneus  per  prasceptionem ;  and,  far- 
ther, that  if  the  thing  was  the  testator's  ex  jure 
quiritium,  it  could  be  sued  for  (vindicari)  by  the  leg- 
atee, whether  he  was  a  heres  or  not  (extrancut) ;  if 
it  was  the  testator's  in  bonis,  it  was  a  utile  legatum 
to  the  extraneus  by  the  senatus  consultum,  and  the 
heres  could  obtain  it  in  a  judicium  families  erciscun- 
da;. If  it  did  not  belong  to  the  testator  in  either 
way,  still  the  legatum  was  made  utile  both  to  ttac- 
heres  and  the  extraneus  by  the  senatus  consultum. 
If  the  same  thing  was  thus  left  to  more  than  one 
either  ditjunctim  or  conjunctim,  each  had  only  his 
share. 

By  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  a  man  could 
dispose  of  his  property  as  he  pleased,  and  he  might 
exhaust  (erogare)  the  whole  hereditas  by  legacies 
and  bequests  of  freedom  to  slaves,  so  as  to  leave 
the  heres  nothing.  The  consequence  was,  that  in 
such  cases  the  scripti  heredes  refused  to  take  the 
hereditas,  and  there  was,  of  course,  an  intestacy. 
The  first  legislative  measure  on  this  subject  was 
the  lex  Furia,  called  Testamentaria,  which  did  not 
allow  a  testator  to  give  as  a  donatio  mortis  causa  or 
as  a  legacy  more  than  a  thousand  asses  to  one  per- 
son, certain  relatives  excepted.1  But  this  measure 
was  a  failure,  for  it  did  not  prevent  a  man  front 
giving  as  many  several  thousands  to  as  many  per- 
sons as  he  pleased,  and  so  exhausting  his  estate. 
The  lex  Voconia  (B.C.  169)  afterward  enacted  that 
no  person  should  take  by  way  of  legacy  or  donatio 
mortis  causa  more  than  the  heredes  (severally,  as  it 
seems) ;  but  this  lex  was  ineffectual ;  for,  by  dis- 
tributing the  hereditas  among  numerous  legatees, 
the  heres  might  have  so  small  a  portion  as  not  to 
make  it  worth  his  while  to  assume  the  burdens  at- 
tached to  the  hereditas.'  The  lex  Falcidia  (B.C. 
40)  at  last  took  away  all  means  of  evasion  by  de- 
claring that  a  testator  should  not  give  more  than 
three  fourths  in  legacies,  and  thus  a  fourth  was  se- 
cured to  the  heres ;  and  "  this  law,"  says  Gains, 
"  is  now  in  force."  The  senatus  cons^tum  Pegasi- 
anum  extended  the  same  rule  of  law  to  fideicom- 
missa  (vid.  Fideicohmissi)  ;  and  the  Emperor  An- 
toninus Pius  applied  it  to  the  case  of  fideicommissa 
when  there  was  an  intestacy.'  The  lex  Falcidia 
applied  to  the  wills  of  persons  who  died  in  captivity 
(apud  hottct),  for  a  previous  lex  Cornelia  had  given 
to  the  wills  of  such  persons  the  same  force  as  if 
they  had  died  civet  (in  civitate*). 

Legata  were  inutilia  or  void  if  they  were  gt\tsn 
before  a  heres  was  instituted  by  the  will,  for  the 
will  derived  all  its  legal  efficacy  from  such  institu 
tion ;  there  was  the  same  rule  as  to  a  gift  of  free- 
dom. It  was  an  inutile  legatum,  if  in  form  the 
gift  was  given  after  the  death  of  the  heres,  but  it 
might  be  given  on  the  event  of  hi*  death ;  it  was 
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■b»  ir.utile  if  given  in  form  on  the  day  before  the 
death  of  the  testator,  for  which  rule  of  law,  says 
Gaius,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  (pretiot* 
xUio).  A  legatum  could  not  be  left  in  the  way  of 
a  penalty  (poma  nomine),  that  is,  for  the  purpose 
of  compelling  the  herea  to  do,  or  restraining  him 
from  doing,  any  particular  act.  A  legacy  could  not 
be  left  to  an  uncertain  person  (incerla  persona). 
The  notion  of  an  uncertain  person  was  not  of  a 
person  who  could  nerer  be  ascertained ;  for  in  sev- 
eral of  the  instances  mentioned  by  Gaius,  the  person 
or  persons  would  be  easily  ascertained  (for  instance, 
"qui  pott  testaauntum  contulet  detignati  erunt"); 
but  the  r.otion  of  the  uncertainty  was  referred  to 
the  mind  of  the  testator  at  the  time  of  making  his 
testament.  Accordingly,  the  persona  was  not  con- 
sidered incerta  where  he  was  one  of  a  certain  class, 
such  as  cognati,  though  the  individual  of  the  class 
might  be  uncertain  till  the  event  happened  which 
was  to  determine  who  out  of  the  class  was  intended 
by  the  testator.  Such  a  form  of  bequest  was  called 
a  certa  demonslratio  incerta:  persona:.1  A  legacy 
could  not  be  left  to  a  postumus  alienus,  nor  could 
such  a  person  be  a  heres  institutus,  for  he  was  an 
incerta  persona.  It  has  been  explained  elsewhere 
who  is  a  postumus  (vid.  Heres,  p.  600) :  a  postu- 
mus alienus  is  one  who,  when  born,  cannot  be 
among  the  sui  heredes  of  the  testator. 

It  was  a  question  whether  a  legacy  could  be  le- 
gally (recte)  left  to  a  person  who  was  in  the  power 
of  another  person  who  was  made  heres  by  the  same 
will.  The  Proculiani  denied  that  such  a  legacy 
could  be  left  either  pure  or  sub  condicione.  But  if 
a  person  who  was  in  the  power  of  another  was 
made  heres,  a  legacy  might  be  left  (ab  eo  legari)  to 
the  person  in  whose  power  he  was  ;  for  if  such  lat- 
ter pel  ion  became  heres  thereby  {per  eum),  the  leg- 
acy was  extinguished,  because  a  man  cannot  owe 
a  thing  to  himself;  but  if  the  son  was  emancipated, 
or  the  slave  was  manumitted  or  transferred  to  an- 
other, and  so  the  son  became  heres,  or  so  the  slave 
made  another  person  heres,  the  legacy  was  due  to 
the  father  or  former  master.  Not  only  res  singula: 
could  be  given  as  a  legacy,  but  also  a  part  of  a  uni- 
versitas  of  things  {unmcrsaram  rerum)  could  be  so 
given ;  thus  the  heres  might  be  directed  to  share  a 
half  or  any  other  part  of  the  hereditas  with  another, 
which  was  called  partitio.*  By  the  jus  civile  there 
might  be  a  legacy  of  a  ususfructus  of  those  things 
which  were  capable  of  being  used  and  enjoyed  with- 
out detriment  to  the  things.  By  a  senatus  consul- 
turn  there  might  be  a  legacy  of  the  aburus  of  those 
tilings  which  were  consumed  in  the  use,  as  wine, 
oil,  wheat,  but  the  legatarius  had  to  give  security 
for  the  restoration  of  them  when  his  right  to  the 
enjoyment  ceased.  This  technical  meaning  of  aim- 
tut,  that  is,  the  use  of  things  which  are  consumed 
in  the  use,  is  contrasted  with  ususfructus  by  Cicero.' 

A  legacy  might  be  transferred  to  another  person, 
or  taken  away  (adimi)  by  another  will  or  codicilli 
confirmed  by  a  will ;  it  might  also  be  taken  away  by 
erasure  of  the  gift  from  the  will.  Such  a  revocation 
of  legacies  (ademptio  legttorum)  seems  to  have  been 
only  effected  in  tbe  way  mentioned.  The  expres- 
sion ademption  of  legacies  in  English  law  has  a 
different  meaning,  and  in  the  case  of  a  specific  thing 
corresponds  to  the  Roman  extinction  of  legacies, 
which  took  place  if  the  testator  disposed  of  the 
thing  in  his  lifetime. 

If  a  legatee  died  after  the  day  on  which  the  lega- 
tnm  had  become  his  {pott  diem  Ugati  cedentem),  it 
passed  to  his  heres ;  or,  to  use  a  phrase  of  English 
taw,  the  legacy  was  vested.    The  phrase  "  diet  U- 
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gtii  cedil"  accordingly  means  "  the  time  .Is  come  at 
which  the  legacy  belongs  to  the  legatee,"  though 
the  time  may  not  have  come  when  he  is  entitled  to 
receive  it;  and  "diet  venit"  denotes  the  arrival  of 
the  day  on  which  it  can  be  demanded.'  If  the  leg- 
acy was  left  conditionally,  there  was  no  vesting  till 
the  condition  was  fulfilled.  By  the  old  law,  legacies  > 
which  were  left  unconditionally,  or  flora  a  time  ' 
named  (in  diem  certum),  were  vested  from  the  time  • 
of  the  testator's  death ;  but  by  the  lex  Papia  they  i 
vested  from  the  time  of  opening  the  will.  The  leg- 
acy might  vest  immediately  on  the  death  of  the 
testator,  and  yet  the  testator  might  defer  the  time 
of  payment.1  A  legacy  might  also  be  left  on  a  con- 
dition of  time  only,  as  a  legacy  to  Titius  when  or  if 
he  should  attain  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  in  which 
case  the  words  when  and  if  were  considered  equiv  • 
alent,  a  decision  which  has  been  adopted  in  English 
law,  in  cases  in  which  there  is  nothing  in  the  will 
which  gives  the  words  "  when"  or  "if"  a  different 
signification.1 

LEGATUS.  Legati  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes :  1.  Legati  or  ambassadors  sent  to  Rome  by 
foreign  nations;  2.  Legati  or  ambassadors  sent 
from  Rome  to  foreign  nations  and  into  the  provin- 
ces ;  3.  Legati  who  accompanied  the  Roman  gen- 
erals into  the  field,  or  the  proconsuls  and  praetors 
into  the  provinces. 

1.  Foreign  legati  at  Rome,  from  whatever  coun- 
try they  came,  had  to  go  to  the  Temple  of  Saturn 
and  deposite  their  names  with  the  quaestors,  which 
Plutarch*  explains  as  a  remnant  of  an  ancient  cus- 
tom ;  for  formerly,  says  he,  tbe  quaestors  sent  pres- 
ents to  all  legati,  which  were  called  lautia ;  and  if 
any  ambassador  was  taken  ill  at  Rome,  he  was  in 
the  care  of  the  quaestors,  who,  if  he  died,  had  also 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  burial  from  the  public 
treasury.  When,  afterward,  tho  number  of  foreign 
ambassadors  increased,  in  proportion  as  the  Repub 
lie  became  extended,  the  former  hospitable  custom 
was  reduced  to  the  mere  formality  of  depositing  the 
name  with  the  keepers  of  the  public  treasury.  Pre- 
vious to  their  admission  into  the  city,  foreign  am- 
bassadors seem  to  have  been  obliged  to  give  notice 
from  what  nation  they  came  and  for  what  purpose ; 
for  several  instances  are  mentioned  in  which  am- 
bassadors were  prohibited  from  entering  the  city, 
especially  in  case  of  a  war  between  Rome  and  the 
state  from  which  they  came.'  In  such  cases  the 
ambassadors  were  either  not  heard  at  all,  and 
obliged  to  quit  Italy,'  or  an  audience  was  given  to 
them  by  the  senate  (tenatvt  legatit  dalur)  outside 
the  city,  in  the  Temple  of  Bellona.'  This  was  evi- 
dently a  sign  of  mistrust,  but  the  ambassadors  were 
nevertheless  treated  as  public  guests,  and  some 
public  villa  outside  the  city  was  sometimes  assigned 
for  their  reception.  In  other  cases,  however,  as 
soon  as  the  report  of  the  landing  of  foreign  ambas- 
sadors on  the  coast  of  Italy  was  brought  to  Rome, 
especially  if  they  were  persons  of  great  distinction, 
as  the  son  of  Masinissa,'  or  if  they  came  from  an 
ally  of  the  Roman  people,  some  one  of  the  inferior 
magistrates,  or  a  legatus  of  a  consul,  was  despatched 
by  the  senate  to  receive  and  conduct  them  to  the 
city  at  the  expense  of  the  Republic.  When  they 
were  introduced  into  the  senate  by  the  praetor  of 
consul,  they  first  explained  what  they  had  to  com 
municate,  and  then  the  proctor  invited  the  senators 
to  put  their  questions  to  the  ambaetadors.'  The 
manner  in  which  this  questioning  was  frequently 


1.  (Dig.  M,  tit.  18,  a.  SU.)-2.  (Dig.  38,  tit.  t,  a.  II.)— 1 
(Dig.  38,  tit.  i,  a.  3,  3*.— Buuon  «.  Graham,  8  Vw.,  p.  943.- 
Compara  Oaioa,  191-94S.— Ulp.,  Frag.,  tit.  xxir.— Dig.  30,  Ar, 
— Pauls*,  8.  R.,  iii.,  tit.  8.)— 4.  (Qncat.  Rom.,  p.  S7S,  BJ— 4 
(Lit,  hi.,  31.— Id.,  xlii,  88- Id.,  xl».,  31.)— 8.  (Li»..  x|it„ 
38.)— 7.  (Lit.,  1.  c— Id.,  xxx., SI.)—  a  (Ut..  iW.,  13)  —  » 
(Lit..  xxi„  it.) 
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jarried  on,  especially  when  the  envoys  tame  from 
a  state  with  which  the  Romans  were  at  war,  re- 
sembled more  the  cross-questioning  of  a  witness  in 
a  court  of  justice,  than  an  inquiry  made  with  a  view 
to  gain  a  clear  understanding  of  what  was  proposed.' 
The  whole  transaction  was  carried  on  by  interpret- 
ers, and  in  the  Latin  language  ( Vid.  IirrstpaEs.) 
Valerius  Maximus'  states  that  the  Greek  rhetorician 
Molo,  a  teacher  of  Cicero,  was  the  first  foreigner 
who  ever  addressed  the  Roman  senate  in  his  own 
tongue.  Alter  the  ambassadors  had  thus  been  ex- 
amined, they  were  requested  to  leave  the  assembly 
uf  the  senate,  who  now  began  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject brought  before  them.  The  result  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  ambassadors  by  the  praetor.*  In 
some  cases,  ambassadors  not  only  received  rich 
presents  on  their  departure,  but  were,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  senate,  conducted  by  a  magistrate,  and 
at  the  public  expense,  to  the  frontier  of  Italy,  and 
even  farther.4  By  the  lex  Gabinia  it  was  decreed, 
that'  from  the  first  of  February  to  the  first  of  March, 
the  senate  should  every  day  give  audience  to  foreign 
ambassadors.*  There  was  at  Rome,  as  Varro*  ex- 
presses it,  a  place  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
oenate-house  called  Grtecostasis,  in  which  foreign 
ambassadors  wailed. 

All  ambassadors,  whencesoever  they  came,  were 
considered  by  the  Romans  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  their  existence  as  sacred  and  inviolable.' 

2.  Legati  to  foreign  nations  in  the  name  of  the 
Roman  Republic  were  always  sent  by  the  senate ;' 
and  to  be  appointed  to  such  a  mission  was  consid- 
ered a  great  honour,  which  was  conferred  only  on 
men  of  high  rank  or  eminence ;  for  a  Roman  am- 
bassador, according  to  Dionysius,  had  the  powers 
(i'ovaia  icai  Svvaui;)  of  a  magistrate  and  the  vener- 
able character  of  a  priest.  If  a  Roman,  during  the 
performance  of  his  mission  as  ambassador,  died  or 
was  killed,  his  memory  was  honoured  by  the  Re- 
public with  a  public  sepulchre  and  a  statue  in  the 
Rostra.'  The  expenses  during  the  journey  of  an 
ambassador  were,  of  course,  paid  by  the  Republic  ; 
and  when  he  travelled  through  a  province,  the 
provincials  had  to  supply  him  with  everything  he 
wanted. 

3.  The  third  class  of  legati,  to  whom  the  name 
of  ambassadors  cannot  be  applied,  were  persons 
who  accompanied  the  Roman  generals  on  their  ex- 
peditions, and  in  later  times  the  governors  of  prov- 
inces also.  Legati,  as  serving  under  the  consuls  in 
the  Roman  armies,  are  mentioned  along  with  the 
tribunes  at  a  very  early  period."  These  legati  were 
nominated  (Ugabantur)  by  the  consul  or  the  dictator 
under  whom  they  served,"  but  the  sanction  of  the 
senate  (tcnalus  cotuuUum)  was  an  essential  point, 
without  which  no  one  could  be  legally  considered  a 
legatus ;"  and  from  Livy"  it  appears  that  the  nomi- 
nation by  the  magistrates  (consul,  praetor,  or  dicta- 
tor) did  not  take  place  until  tbey  had  been  authorized 
by  a  decree  of  the  senate.  The  persons  appointed 
to  this  office  were  usually  men  of  great  military 
talents,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  advise  and  assist 
their  superior  in  all  bis  undertakings,  and  to  act  in 
his  stead  both  in  civil  and  military  affairs.14  The 
legati  were  thus  always  men  in  whom  the  consul 
placed  great  confidence,  and  were  frequently  bis 
friends  or  relatives ;  but  they  had  no  power  inde- 


I.  (Lit.,  1.  c,  with  tho  not*  of  Oronoritu.)— 1.  (ii.,  3, t  I.)— 
I.  (Lit.,  viii.,  1.)— 4.  (Lit.,  dr.,  14.)— 5.  (Cic.  ad  Quint.  Fr., 
Ii.,  It,  H. — Id.,  ad  Fam,  i.,  4.)— «.  (Da  Ling.  L«.,  T,  155, 
VOUer.)— 7.  (Cic  in  Varr.,  i ,  ».— DionTS.  Hal.,  Ant.  Rom., 
xi,  p.  70S.— Tacit,  Ann.,  i.,4t. — Lit.,  xxi ,  10.— Dig.  80,  tit.  7, 
•.17.)— 8.  (Cic.  in  Vatin,  15.)— 9.  (LiT.,iT,  17.— Cic.,  Philip, 
ix,  1.)— 10.  (LiT.,  ii.,  59.— Id.,  it.,  17.)— 11.  (Sallrnt,  lag.,  88. 
—Cic.  ad  Alt.,  xt.,  11. — Id.,  ad  Fam.,  vl.,  0.— Id.,  Fid  Leg.  Ma- 
nn., 19.)— 18.  (Cic.  in  Valla,  1.  c— Id,  Pro  8ext,  14.)— 13. 
Miii..  1.— Compare  zlir,  18.)— 14.  (Varro,  Dating.  La*.,  t., 
«7.  Midler.) 
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pendent  of  the  command  of  their  general.1  Thatr 
number  varied  according  to  the  greatness  or  impor- 
tance of  the  war,  or  the  extent  of  the  province  s 
three  is  the  smallest  number  we  know  of,  but  Pom- 
pey,  when  in  Asia,  had  fifteen  legati.  Whenever 
the  consuls  were  absent  from  the  army,  or  when  a 
proconsul  left  his  province,  the  legati,  or  one  of  them, 
took  his  place,  and  then  had  the  insignia  as  well  as 
the  power  of  his  superior.  He  was  in  this  cast 
called  legatus  pro  preetore,*  and  hence  we  sometimes 
read  that  a  man  governed  a  province  as  legatus 
without  any  mention  being  made  of  the  proconsul 
whose  vicegerent  he  was.'  During  the  latter  pe- 
riod of  the  Republic,  it  sometimes  happened  that  a 
consul  carried  on  a  war,  or  a  proconsul  governed 
his  province  through  his  legati,  while  he  himself 
remained  at  Rome,  or  conducted  some  other  more 
urgent  affairs. 

When  the  provinces  were  divided  at  the  time  of 
the  Empire  (vid.  Provincu),  those  of  the  Roman 
people  were  governed  by  men  who  had  either  been 
consuls  or  praetors,  and  the  former  were  always  ac- 
companied by  three  legati,  the  latter  by  one.4  The 
provinces  of  the  emperor,  who  was  himself  the  pro- 
consul, were  governed  by  persons  whom  the  em- 
peror himself  appointed,  and  who  had  been  consuls 
or  praetors,  or  were  at  least  senators.  These  vice- 
gerents of  the  emperor  were  called  hgati  augutii 
pro  pratore,  legati  pratorii,  legati  eonndaret,  or  sim- 
ply legati,  and  they,  like  the  governors  of  the  pro- 
vincie  populi  Romani,  had  one  or  three  legati  as 
their  assistants.* 

During  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic,  it  bad 
become  customary  for  senators  to  obtain  from  the 
senate  the  permission  to  travel  through  or  stay  in 
any  province  at  the  expense  of  the  provincials, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  managing  and  conducting 
their  own  personal  affairs.  There  was  no  restraint 
as  to  the  length  of  time  the  senators  were  allowed 
to  avail  themselves  of  th;'s  privilege,  which  was  a 
heavy  burden  upon  the  pnivincials.  This  mode  of 
sojourning  in  a  province  was  called  legatio  libera, 
because  those  who  availed  themselves  of  it  enjoyed 
all  the  privileges  of  a  public  legatus  or  ambassador, 
without  having  any  of  his  duties  to  perform.  At 
the  time  of  Cicero,  the  privilege  of  legatio  libera 
was  abused  to  a  very  great  extent.  Cicero,  there- 
fore, in  his  consulship,  endeavoured  to  put  an  end 
to  it,  but,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  a  tribune,  he 
only  succeeded  in  limiting  the  time  of  its  duration 
to  one  year.'  Julius  Caesar  afterward  extended  the 
time  during  which  a  senator  might  avail  himself  of 
legatio  libera  to  five  years,7  and  this  law  of  Caesar 
(lex  Julia)  seems  to  have  remained  in  force  down 
to  a  very  late  period.' 
LEGES.  (Kid  Lax.) 
LEGIO.  {Vid.  Aemv,  Roman.) 
LEGIS  ACTIO.  (Vid.  Actio,  p.  16.) 
LEGIS  AQUI'LLE  ACTIO.  (Vid.  Damni  Iwb- 
ria  Actio.) 
LEGITIMA  ACTIO.  (Vid.  Actio,  p.  16.) 
LEGITIMA  HERE'DITAS.  (Vid.  Hshm,  Ro 
han,  p.  497,  499.) 

•LEGU'MEN,  a  general  name  among  the  Romans 
for  Pulse,  of  which  beans  were  esteemed  the  prin- 
cipal sort.  The  term  is  derived  from  lego,  "  to 
gather,"  because  pulse  are  gathered  by  hand,  and 
not  reaped.' 


I.  (Can,  Da  Boll.  CiT,  ii,  17.— H.  ib.  Hi,  51.— Appiau, 
Bell.  CiT.,  i,  38.)— 8.  (LiT.,  xxix,  9.— Lydoa,  Da  Mag,  lii,  3. 
—Cm,  Do  Ball.  Gall,  i,  91.)— 3.  (Salltut,  Cat.,  43.)— 4.  (Dion 
Caw,  liiL,  13.— Dig.  1,  tit.  16.)— 5.  (Strabo,  iii,  p.  358.— Com 
pare  Dig.  1,  tit.  18,  a.  7.— Tacit,  Ann,  xii,  59.— Id,  Agrir,  o. 
7.— Spanheim,  De  Van  et  Pneetant.  Nomina,  ii,p.595.)— 5 
(Cic,  De  Leg,  iii,  8.— Id,  De  Leg.  Agr,  i.,  3.— Id,  Pro  Fhwc. 
34.— Id,  Philip,  i,  «.)— 7.  (Cio.  ad  An,  xt,  II.)— 8.  (Suet , 
Tib,  31.— Dig.  50,  tit.  7.  a.  14.)— 9.  (Martrn  ad  Virg,  Oeerf 
i,  74.) 
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LEITOURGIA 


LEMNIA  TERRA. 


•LEIMCNIUM  (lei/iuviov),  a  plant,  which  Mat- 
hiolus  and  most  of  the  aarly  commentators  make 
to  have  been  the  Statiee  IAmonium,  or  Sea  Laven- 
der. Sprengel,  however,  follows  Gesner  in  refer- 
ring it  to  the  Polygonum  Bistorta,  or  Snakeweed.1 

•LEIOB'ATOS  (Xeiutaroe),  a  species  of  Rcda  or 
Skate.  Artedi  calls  it  Raia  varia ;  Coray,  Rate 
miralet.* 

AEinOMAPTTPIOT  AIKH  (\ttimfutpmpiov  it- 
atj).    ( Vid.  Martoria.) 

AEinONATTIOT  TPA*H  (Xemovavriov  ypaffi). 
The  indictment  for  desertion  from  the  fleet  was 
preferred  before  the  tribunal  of  the  strategi ;  and 
the  court  which,  under  their  superintendence,  sat 
for  the  trial  of  this  and  similar  military  offences, 
was  composed  of  citizens  who  had  been  engaged  in 
the  expedition  in  question.*  The  penalty  upon  con- 
viction seems  to  have  been  a  fine,  and  the  complete 
disfranchisement  of  the  offender  and  bis  descend- 
ants.4 

AEIIIOXTPATIOT  n»A*H  (Xtmovrpanov  ypa- 
d*}).  The  circumstances  of  the  trial  for  desertion 
from  the  army,  and  the  penalties  inflicted  upon  con- 
viction, were  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  desertion 
from  the  fleet  (vid.  AEinONATTIOT  n»A*H),  and 
the  offence  was  also  punishable  by  an  eisangelia, 
which,  Heraldus  suggests,  would  be  frequently 
adopted  when  the  accuser  was  solicitous  to  impose 
silence  upon  a  political  opponent  by  procuring  his 
disfranchisement,  as  this  was  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  judgment  being  given  against  the  defend- 
ant, and  prevented  his  speaking  or  appearing  in 
public.  The  eisangelia  in  such  case  would  be  pre- 
ferred before  the  assembly  of  the  people,  by  which, 
if  reasonable  cause  appeared,  it  would  be  submitted 
to  tho  decision  of  one  of  the  ordinary  legal  tribunals? 

AEHIOTA2IOY  TPA*H  (Xtmora$iw  ypaffi). 
[Vid.  Astrateias  Graphs.) 

LEITOUR'GIA  (Xtirovpyia,  from  Xtlrov,  Ion. 
Ultra*,  i.  t.,  tri/iAoiov,  or,  according  to  others,  rrpv- 
ravelov)  is  the  name  of  certain  personal  services 
which,  at  Athens  and  in  some  other  Greek  repub- 
lics, every  citizen  who  possessed  a  certain  amount 
of  property  had  to  perform  towards  the  state.  These 
personal  services,  which  in  all  cases  were  connect- 
ed with  considerable  expenses,  occur  in  the  history 
of  Attica  as  early  arthe  time  of  the  Peisistratids,' 
and  wero  probably,  if  not  introduced,  at  least  sanc- 
tioned by  the  legislation  of  Solon.  They  were  at 
first  a  natural  consequence  of  the  greater  political 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  wealthy,  who,  in  return, 
had  also  to  perform  heavier  duties  towards  the  Re- 
public ;  but  when  the  Athenian  democracy  was  at 
its  height,  the  original  character  of  these  liturgies 
became  changed ;  for,  as  every  citizen  now  enjoyed 
the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  the  wealthiest, 
they  were  simply  a  tax  upon  property  connected 
with  personal  labour  and  exertion  (role  xpfiptwi  max 
ty  ou/tan  Xetrovpyetv).  Notwithstanding  this  al- 
tered character  of  the  liturgies,  we  scarcely  ever 
find  that  complaints  were  made  by  persons  subject 
to  them  ;  many  wealthy  Athenians,  on  the  contra- 
ry, ruined  their  estates  by  their  ambitious  exertions, 
and  by  the  desire  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people.' 
To  do  no  more  than  the  law  required  (ufootoHadai*) 
was  at  Athens  considered  as  a  disgrace,  and  in 
some  cases  a  wealthy  Athenian,  even  when  it  was 
not  bis  turn,  would  volunteer  to  perform  a  liturgy.* 

1.  (Dioscor.,  ir.,  IS.— Adams,  Append.,  a.  r.>— 2.  (Adams, 
•piMit .  ••  ».)—*.  (Meier,  An.  Process,  108,  13S.) — f.  (Petit, 
la*.  Att.,  401,  607  y  (.  (Herald.,  Animadr.  in  Salinas.,  p.  941.) 
— f.  (Aristae.,  CEconom,  ii.,  ».>— 7.  (Xen.,  De  Rep.  Ath.,  i.,  IS. 
— Demosth.,  <s.  Eoerj.,  p.  1  lit.— Compare  Lys.,  Pro  bon.  Alcib., 

a.  646  aad  M7.— Ieocrat.,  De  Big.,  13 Ariatot,  Polit.,  ».,  7,  p. 

173,  ad.  Oattling.)— 8.  (haras.  De  ApoUod.,  c.  SB.)— 9.  (bi- 
■asth.,  e.  Meid.,  p.  510,  368,  *<•— Compare  Bockh  PabL  Ecoa. 
«f  Alheoe.ii,  i.  »».) 


All  liturgies  may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  1, 
c  nlinary  or  encyclic  liturgies  (tyKinTuoi  XetrovpyUu1), 
and,  3,  extraordinary  liturgies.  The  former  were 
called  encyclic,  because  they  recurred  every  year  at 
certain  festive  seasons,  and  comprised  the  x°pV7"^ 
yvfivaoiapxia,  Xa/tnadapxia,  apxtdtopla,  and  ioriaatc, 
whioh  are  all  described  in  separate  articles.  (Vid. 
Choraoos,  Gymnasium,  p.  483 ;  Lampadephoria, 
Theoria,  Hestiasis.)  Every  Athenian  who  pos- 
sessed three  talents  and  above  was  subject  to 
them,'  and  they  were  undertaken  in  turns  by  the 
members  of  everr  tribe  who  possessed  the  property 
qualification  just  mentioned,  unless  some  one  vol- 
unteered to  undertake  a  liturgy  for  another  person. 
But  the  law  did  not  allow  any  one  to  be  compelled 
to  undertake  more  than  one  liturgy  at  a  time,*  and 
he  who  had  in  one  year  performed  a  liturgy,  was 
free  for  the  next  (hiavr&v  diaXtirov  eKaaroc  Xerrovp  ■ 
y:t*),  so  that  legally  a  person  had  to  perform  a  litur- 
gy only  every  other  year.  Those  whose  turn  it 
was  to  undertake  any  of  the  ordinary  liturgies,  were 
always  appointed  by  their  own  tribe,*  or,  in  other 
words,  by  the  brt/ieXtjTai  ruv  fvXuv,*  and  the  tribe 
shared  praise  as  well  as  blame  With  its  Xtvrovpyoc. 

The  persons  who  were  exempt  from  all  kinds  of 
liturgies  were  the  nine  archons,  heiresses,  and  or- 
phans, until  after  the  commencement  of  the  second 
year  of  their  coming  of  age.7  Sometimes  the  ex- 
emption from  liturgies  (ureXtia)  was  granted  to 
persons  for  especial  merits  towards  the  Republic* 

The  only  kind  of  extraordinary  liturgy  to  which 
the  name  is  properly  applied  is  the  trierarchy  (rpt- 
npapxia) ;  in  earlier  times,  however,  the  service  in 
the  armies  was  in  reality  no  more  than  an  extraor- 
dinary liturgy.  ( Vid.  Eisphora  and  Trierarcria.) 
In  later  times,  during  and  after  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  when  the  expenses  of  a  liturgy  were  found  too 
heavy  for  one  person,  we  find  that  in  many  instan- 
ces two  persons  combined  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  a  liturgy  (awreXeia).  Such  was  the  case  with 
the  ohoragia  and  the  trierarchy.' 

Liturgies  in  regard  to  the  persons  by  whom  they 
were  performed  were  also  divided  into  Xttrovpyiai 
woXiTinai,  such  as  were  incumbent  upon  citizens, 
and  Xttrovpyiai  t&v  jutoIkuv.1*  The  only  liturgies 
which  are  mentioned  as  having  been  performed  by 
the  ptrouoi,  are  the  choregia  at  the  festival  of  the 
Len«ea,u  and  the  koriaaif,1*  to  which  may  be  added 
the  hydriaphoria  and  skiadephoria.  (Vid.  Hydri- 
aphoria.) 

.  That  liturgies  were  not  peculiar  to  Athens  has 
been  shown  by  Bockh,**  for  choregia  and  other  litur- 
gies are  mentioned  at  Siphnos  ;'•  choregia  in  .<Egina 
even  before^he  Persian  wars  ;"  in  Mytilene  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war ;"  at  Thebes  in  the  time  of 
Epaminondas ;"  at  Orchomenos,  in  Rhodes,  and  in 
several  towns  of  Asia  Minor. '• 

•LEMNIA  TERRA  (Xy/ivla  77J),  Lemnian  earth 
"  There  were  among  the  ancients,*1  observes  Sit 
John  HiD,"  "  two  Earths  of  Lemnos,  well  known 
and  in  common  use,  though  applied  to  different  pur- 
poses :  these  distinctions  have  been  since  lost,  and 
that  loss  has  caused  us  a  great  deal  of  confusion. 
These  two  we  distinguish  by  the  names  of  Terra 


1.  (Demosth.,  c.  Lept.,  p.  4*1.)— 2.  (Damosth.,  c.  Aphob.,  j. 
883.— Iscus,  De  Prrrh.  barred.,  ft.  80.)—*.  (Dernouh.,  c.  Lent-. 
p.  4A2.— Id.,  c.  PoWclet,  p.  1208.) — 4.  (Demosth.,  c.  Lept.,  p 
459.)  —  3.  (Demosth.,  c.  Meid.,  p.  310,  519.)—  0.  (Tittmann, 
Griech.  Staatar.,  p.  298,  Ac.— BOekh,  Publ.  Econ.,  Ac,  i.,  p. 
211.)— 7.  (Ljrs'as,  c  Diogeil.,  p.  908. — Demosth.,  De  Sjrmmor., 
p.  182.)  —  8.  1  Demosth.,  c  Lent.,  p.  4M,  4c.)  —  9.  (Hermans, 
Polit.  Ant.,  4  181,  n.  IS  and  13.)  — 10.  (Demiwlh.,  c.  Lept.,  p. 
482.)— 11.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Plot.,  954. )— 12.  (Ulpian  ad  De- 
mosth., Lept.,  *  13.)—  IS.  (Pub).  Econ.,  dec,  ii.,  p.  4.  ore.)— It 
(Iaoerat.,  JEgi  et.,  c.  17.)— 15.  (Herod.,  t.,  83.)  — 16.  (Antiph, 
DeCaxl.  Herod.,  p.744.)  — 17.  (Plut.,  Ariitid.,  1.)  —  18.  (Com- 
pare Wolf,  Prolegom.  in  Demosth.,  Lept.,  p.  lzxxri.,  Ac.— 
Wachsnuth,  II,  i.,  p.  ISO,  dec.)— 19.  (sd  Theophrast.,  De  La> 
pad.,  e.  93.) 
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Lemma  and  Rubriea  Lemma,  or  7$  Amivia  and  fuX- 
rof  An/ivia,  the  Lemnian  Earth  and  Lemnian  Red- 
dle. The  latter  of  these  was  used  by  painters  as  it 
was  taken  out  of  the  pit :  the  former  was  made  into 
cakes,  and  sealed  with  great  ceremony,  and  was  in 
very  high  esteem  in  medicine.  The  great  occasion 
of  the  errors  about  the  Lemnian  earths  is  the  mis- 
take of  Pliny  in  confounding  them  together,  as  he 
evidently  has  done,  not  distinguishing  the  medicinal 
sealed  earth  of  that  island  from  the  reddle  used  by 
painters.  The  sealed  earth  was  esteemed  sacred, 
and  the  priests  alone  were  allowed  to  meddle  with 
it.  They  mixed  it  with  goat's  blood,  and  made  the 
impression  of  a  seal  upon  it.  The  Rubriea  Lemnia, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  a  kind  of  reddle  of  firm  con- 
sistence and  deep  red  colour,  dug  in  the  same  isl- 
and, and  never  made  into  any  form  or  sealed,  but 
purchased  in  the  rough  glebes  by  artificers  of  many 
kinds,  who  used  it  in  colouring."  The  Lemnian 
earth  was  a  fat,  unctuous  clay,  of  a  pale  red  colour. 
It  is  sometimes  called  Lemnium  tigMum.  A  com- 
mon Greek  name  for  it  is  afpayic,  in  allusion  to  its 
having  been  sealed,  whence  the  sphragide  of  Jame- 
son. The  stamp  before  the  time  of  Dioscorides 
was  the  figure  of  a  goat ;  afterward,  in  Galen's 
time,  with  the  image  of  Diana.  Of  late  years  it 
has  been  stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire. It  acts  as  an  astringent,  but  was  much  more 
frequently  used  in  former  days  as  a  medicine  than 
at  the  present  day.1 

•LEMNA  (li/tva),  a  plant,  which  Stackhonse 
conjectures  was  the  Lemna  trisulca,  but  Sprengel 
the  Marsilea  quadrifolia.* 

LEMNISCUS  (X/i/ivIokoc).  This  word  is  said  to 
havo  originally  been  used  only  by  the  Syracusans.1 
It  signified  a  kind  of  coloured  riband,  which  hung 
down  from  crowns  or  diadems  at  the  back  part  of 
the  head.4  The  earliest  crowns  are  said  to  have 
consisted  of  wool,  so  that  we  have  to  conceive  the 
lemniscus  as  a  riband  wound  around  the  wool  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  two  ends  of  the  riband, 
where  they  met,  were  allowed  to  hang  down.  See 
the  representations  of  the  corona  obsidionalis  and 
civica  in  p.  310,  where  the  lemnisci  not  only  appear 
as  a  means  to  keep  the  little  branches  of  the  crowns 
together,  but  also  serve  as  an  ornament.  From  the 
remark  of  Servius,*  it  appears  that  corona;  adorned 
with  lemnisci  were  a  greater  distinction  than  those 
without  them.  This  serves  to  explain  an  expres- 
sion of  Cicero'  (palma  lemnucata),  where  palma 
means  a  victory,  and  the  epithet  lemniscata  indi- 
cates the  contrary  of  infamis,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
implies  an  honourable  as  well  as  a  lucrative  victory.' 

It  seems  that  lemnisci  were  also  worn  alone,  and 
without  being  connected  with  crowns,  especially  by 
ladies,  as  an  ornament  for  the  head.9  To  show 
honour  and  admiration  for  a  person,  flowers,  gar- 
lands, and  lemnisci  were  sometimes  showered  upon 
him  while  he  walked  in  public' 

Lemnisci  seem  originally  to  have  been  made  of 
wool,  and  afterward  of  the  finest  kinds  of  bast  (pA«- 
tyra") ;  but,  during  the  latter  period  of  the  Repub- 
lic, the  wealthy  Crassus  not  only  made  the  foliage 
or  leaves  of  crowns  of  thin  sheets  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, but  the  lemnisci  likewise ;  and  P.  Claudius 
Pulcher  embellished  the  metal-lemnisci  with  works 
of  art  in  relief  and  with  inscriptions.11 

The  word  lemniscus  is  used  by  medical  writers 
in  the  signification  of  a  kind  of  liniment  applied  to 
wounds." 


1.  (Adam.,  Append.,  •.  t.)— S.  (TheophraM.,  H.  P.,ir.,  10.— 
Adami,  Append.,  1.  t.)— 3.  (Heiych.,  t.  v.)— 4.  (Feitui,  >.  t.)— 
S.  (ad  Jtn.,  v.,  M».)— 0.  (Pro  Rone.  Am.,  c.  85.)— 7.  (Compue 
Anion.,  Kput.,  zx.,  5.)— 8.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxi.,  3.)— 8.  (Canu- 
bon  ad  Suet..  Ner., «.— Lb.,  xxriii.,  It.)  — 10.  (PUn.,  H.  N., 
xt.,  14J — 11.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxi.,  3.)— 18.  (Celroi,  vii„  18.— 
Voget,  De  Re  Veter.,  it.,  14  and  48.— Id.  ib.,  iii.  18.) 
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LEMURA'LIA  or  LEMU'RIA,  a  festival  foi  the 
souls  of  the  departed,  which  was  celebrated  at  Rome 
every  year  in  the  month  of  May.  It  was  said  to 
have  been  instituted  by  Romulus  to  appease  the 
spirit  of  Remus,  whom  he  had  slain,1  and  to  have 
been  called  originally  Remuria.  It  was  celebrated 
at  night  and  in  silence,  and  during  three  alternate 
days,  that  is,  on  the  ninth,  eleventh,  and  thirteenth 
of  May.  During  this  season  the  temples  of  the  gods 
were  closed,  and  it  was  thought  unlucky  for  women 
to  marry  at  this  time,  and  during  the  whole  month 
of  May,  and  those  who  ventured  to  marry  were  be 
lieved  to  die  soon  after,  whence  the  proverb,  menit 
Maio  mala  nubent.  Those  who  celebrated  the  Lem- 
uralia  walked  barefooted,  washed  their  hands  three 
times,  and  threw  nine  times  black  beans  behind 
their  backs,  believing  by  this  ceremony  to  secure 
themselves  against  the  Lemures.'  As  regards  the 
solemnities  on  each  of  the  three  days,  we  onlj 
know  that  on  the  second  there  were  games  in  the 
circus  in  honour  of  Mars,*  and  that  on  the  third  day 
the  images  of  the  thirty  Argei,  made  of  rushes,  were 
thrown  from  the  Pons  Sublicius  into  the  Tiber  by 
the  vestal  virgins.'  (Compare  Argei.)  On  the 
same  day  there  was  a  festival  of  the  merchants 
(Jatum  mercalorum'),  probably  because  on  this  day 
the  Temple  of  Mercury  had  been  dedicated  in  the 
year  495  B.C.*  On  this  occasion,  the  merchants 
offered  up  incense,  and,  by  means  of  a  laurel-branch, 
sprinkled  themselves  and  their  goods  with  water 
from  the  well  of  Mercury  at  the  Porta  Capena,  ho- 
ping thereby  to  make  their  business  prosper. 

LENiEA.    (Vid.  Diontsu,  p.  364.) 

LENOS.     (Kid.  TorculaB.) 

•LEO  (Xeuv),  the  Lion,  or  Felis  leo,  L.  "  Cuvier 
has,  with  much  learning  and  research,  accumulated 
instances  of  lions  in  parts  where  they  are  no  longer 
indigenous,  and  of  their  former  great  abundance  in 
countries  where  they  are  now  but  partially  known. 
'It  is  true,'  says  he,  'that  the  species  has  disap- 
peared from  a  great  number  of  places  where  it  was 
formerly  found,  and  that  it  has  diminished  in  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  everywhere.'  Herodotus  relates 
that  the  camels  which  carried  the  baggage  of  the 
army  of  Xerxes  were  attacked  by  lions  in  the 
country  of  the  Pseonians  and  Crestonsans,  in  Ma- 
cedonia ;  and  also,  that  there  were  many  lions  in 
the  mountains  between  the  river  Nestus  in  Thrace, 
and  the  Achelous,  which  separates  Acarnania  from 
-£tolia.  Aristotle  repeats  the  same  as  a  fact  in  his 
time.  Pausanias,  who  also  relates  the  accident 
which  befell  the  camels  of  Xerxes,  says  farther, 
that  these  lions  often  descended  into  the  plains  at 
the  foot  of  Olympus,  between  Macedonia  and  Thes- 
saly.  If  we  except  some  countries  between  India 
and  Persia,  and  some  parts  of  Arabia,  lions  are  now 
very  rare  in  Asia.  Anciently  they  were  common. 
Besides  those  of  Syria,  often  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, Armenia  was  pestered  with  them,  according 
to  Oppian.  Apollonius  of  Tyana  saw,  near  Baby- 
lon, a  lioness  with  eight  young;  and  in  his  time 
they  were  common  between  the  Hyphasis  and  the 
Ganges.  jElian  mentions  the  Indian  lions  which 
were  trained  for  the  chase,  remarkable  for  their 
magnitude  and  the  blackish  tints  of  their  fur.  That 
the  species  has  become  rare,  in  comparison  with 
former  times,  even  where  it  is  now  most  abundant, 
may  be  sufficiently  inferred  from  the  accounts  given 
by  Pliny.  This  writer  informs  us  that  Sylla  caus- 
ed one  hundred  lions  to  engage  together  for  the 
amusement  of  the  people ;  Pompey  exhibited  six 
hundred  in  the  circus,  and  Caesar,  when  dictator, 


1.  (Ovid,  Fait.,  t.,  473,  dec.)— 1.  (Tarn,  Vita.  pop.  Rot*. 
Fragm.,  p.  341 ,  ed.  Bipont- — Serrioi  ad  jEn.,  i.,  S76.)— 3.  (Grid, 
Fait.,  t.,  597.)— 4.  (Orid,  Fort.,  v.,  Ml.— Fmtua,  i.  t.  Derorte 
ni.)— ».  (Orid,  Fait.,  t.,  870,  dec)— «.  (Lot.,  ii.,Sl  > 
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four  hundred.  The  same  abundance  continued, 
also,  under  the  first  emperors.  Adrian  often  de- 
stroyed one  hundred  in  the  circus ;  Antoninus,  on 
one  occasion,  one  hundred ;  and  Marcus  Aurelius 
the  like  number  on  another.  The  latter  exhibition 
Eutropios  considers  as  particularly  magnificent, 
whence  Cuvier  infers  that  the  number  of  the  spe- 
cies was  then  diminishing,  though  Gordian  the  Third 
had  seventy  which  were  trained  ;  and  Probus,  who 
possessed  a  most  extensive  menagerie,  had  one 
hundred  of  either  sex."1 

*II.  A  sea-animal  of  the  class  Crustacea,  descri- 
bed by  Athenaeua  and  Pliny.  It  is  a  species  of  Lo- 
cust* or  Crab.  Aldrovandus  holds  that  the  Xeuv  of 
/Elian  is  the  same  as  the  Elephanhu  of  Pliny,  t.  e„ 
the  Craw-fish.  The  name  is  also  applied  by  jElian 
and  Oppian  to  a  cetaceous  fish.    (Vid.  III.)' 

•III.  A  cetaceous  fish  briefly  noticed  by  Oppian 
and  others.* 

LEONIDEI'A  (Aeuviiila)  were  solemnities  cel- 
ebrated every  year  at  Sparta  in  honour  of  Leonidas, 
who,  with  bis  300  Spartans,  had  fallen  at  Thermop- 
ylae. Opposite  the  theatre  at  Sparta  there  were  two 
sepulchral  monuments,  one  of  Pausanias  and  an- 
other of  Leonidas,  and  here  a  funeral  oration  was 
spoken  every  year,  and  a  contest  was  held,  in  which 
none  but  Spartans  were  allowed  to  take  part.4 

•LEONTOPETALON  (UtovroxiraXov),  a  plant 
which  Dodonceus  and  Adams  refer  to  the  Leontice 
Leontopetalum,  although  Sprengel  is  not  quite  satis- 
fied upon  this  point.* 

•LEONTOPOD'ION(A»ovrojro'()iov),apIant  which 
Matthiolus  (whom  Sprengel  follows)  holds  to  be  the 
species  of  Cudweed  called  Gnaphalium  Leontopo- 
dtum.' 

•LEOPARDUS  {Xt6itaptoc,  7x<mapiaXoc),  the 
Leopard,  or  Felis  Leopardus.  Galen  distinguishes 
the  Xt&xapAoc  from  the  vapiaXte,  applying  the  latter 
term  most  probably,  as  Adams  thinks,  to  the  Ounce. 
He  is  the  only  Greek  writer  who  uses  the  word 
Xtovapiof.  For  farther  remarks  on  this  subject, 
consult  article  Paedalis.' 

♦LEPAS  (Xereac),  "the  name  of  a  shellfish  noti- 
ced by  Aristotle,  Xenocrates,  Athenaeus,  and  others. 
It  is  translated  Patella  by  Gaza,  and  Gesner  says  it 
is  the  Limpet  of  the  English,  which  belongs  to  the 
genus  Patella,  L.  Pennant  and  Schneider  agree  in 
referring  the  Xtnac  iypia  of  Aristotle  to  the  Haliotis 
tuberculoid,  L.,  called  in  English  the  Ear-shell."' 

•LEPID'IUM  (Xewliiov),  the  Lcpidium  UUi/oUum, 
or  broad-leaved  Pepperwort.' 

*LEPIS  (Xeitic).  "Celsus,"  observes  Adams, 
"  writes  thus :  '  Squamam  oris  guam  Graeci  Xevitia 
XuXkov  vocant.'  This,  according  to  Dr.  Milliean, 
was  the  peroxyde  of  copper.  The  Xtttle  oiSjjpov 
of  Dioscorides  and  Paul  of  jEgina  was  a  black  ox- 
ydeofiron.  According  to  Dr.  Milward,  the  arS/to- 
(ta  was  the  Chalybs,  or  ferrum  purgalius  of  the  Lat- 
ins, t.  «.,  hardened  or  purified  iron  or  steel.  Tral- 
ian  is  the  first  medical  author  who  mentions  it."1' 

LEPTA.    (Vid.  Ma,  p.  30.) 

LE'RIA.    (Vid.  Limbuk,  Tcwica.) 

LERN^EA  (Aipvala)  were  mysteries  (rcXerfi) 
celebrated  at  Lerna,  in  Argolis,  in  honour  of  Deme- 
ter."  They  were  said  to  have  been  instituted  by 
Philammon."  In  ancient  times,  the  Argives  car- 
ried the  fire  from  the  Temple  of  Artemis  Pyronia, 
on  Mount  Crathis,  to  the  Lernsa."   These  myster- 


I.  ((MfltM  Cwrier,  r*.  ii.,  p.  435,  *c— Hand.,  »ii,  ISO.— 
Ariatot.,  H.  A,  tU,  18.)—*.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  it,  31.— M\an, 
K.  A.,  xir.,  0. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  t.) — 3.  (Oppian,  i.,  387.) — 
4.  (Pans.,  iii.,  14,  4  1.)  — S.  (Dioaoor-  iii.,  100.— Adams,  Ap- 
pend., a.  v.)— «.  (Dioaoor.,  ir.,  1*8.)— 7  (Adams,  Append.,  a.  t.) 
—8.  (Aristot.,  H.  A,  It,  4.— Corar  ad  Xonncr.,  p.  1M.— Ad- 
ams, Append.,  a.  T.l— ».  (Dioacor.,  it.,  MS.)— 10.  (Celsus,  ii.,  IS. 
—Dioscorides,  t.,  89. — Paul.  JEgin.,  tii*,  3. — Adams,  Append., 
a.  v.)— 11.  (Pans.,  ii.,  M.  4  7.)— IS.  (Pans.,  ii ,  37,  4  i.) — 13. 
<P«o«.,  »iii ,  IS,  4  4.1 


ies  were  probably  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  religion 
or  the  Pelasgians,  but  farther  particulars  are  not 
known. 

•LEUCACANTHA  (Aroica/tav0a),  a  plant  belong, 
tag  to  the  Thistle  tribe.  Stackhouse  supposes  it  to 
be  the  Onopordium  acanthium,  or  Cotton-thistle. 
Sprengel  prefers  the  Cirsium  tuberosum,  All.  Bau- 
hin  calls  it  Spina  alba.1 

*LEUCAS  (Aewtof),  according  to  Bauhin,  tha 
Lamium  maculatum,  or  spotted  Dead-nettle.  Spren- 
gel adopts  this  opinion  in  his  edition  of  Dioscorides, 
although,  in  his  history  of  Botany,  he  had  set  it 
down  for  the  L.  album.3 

•LEUCE  (Xriiitij),  the  White  Poplar,  or  Populut 
alba.    It  is  the  &xepute  of  Homer.* 

•LEUCOION  (XevMiov),  a  plant  mentioned  by 
Theophrastus,  Dioscorides,  and  others.  "  The  Xri- 
koiov  of  Theophrastus  may  be  confidently  set  down," 
says  Adams,  "  as  the  Stockgilly-flower,  or  Leucoi- 
um  vernum.  Matthiolus  shows  satisfactorily  that 
the  XevKoiov  of  Dioscorides  is  the  Cheiranthus  Chei- 
ri,  L.,  or  wild  Wall-flower ;  to  which  Sprengel  adds, 
that  the  Matthiola  income,  R.  Br.,  is  also  compre- 
hended under  it.  Wall-flower  grows  plentifully 
near  Athens,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Morea, 
according  to  Sibthorp.  The  Xtixoum  iropfvpeov  of 
Dioscorides  is  held  by  Sibthorp  to  be  the  Cheiran- 
thus incanus,  and  the  X.  -daXaoaiov  the  C.  tricuspid 
dolus."* 

LEX.  Lex  is  thus  defined  by  Papinian  :*  "  Lex 
est  commune  praceptum,  virorum  prudentium  consult- 
tun,  deliclorum,  qua  sponte  vel  ignorantia  contrahun- 
tur,  coercitio,  communis  reipublica  sponsio."  Cicero' 
defines  it  thus  :  "  Qua  scripto  xanc.it  quod  vult,  out 
jubendo,  out  vetando."  The  fault  of  these  defini- 
tions consists  in  their  referring  to  the  object  of  a 
lex,  which  is  an  accident,  rather  thin  to  that  which 
constitutes  the  essential  character  of  a  lex.  A  law 
is  a  rule  or  command  of  the  sovereign  power  in  a 
state  addressed  to  and  enforced  upon  the  members 
of  such  state  ;  and  this  is  the  sense  of  lex  in  the 
Roman  writers. 

In  the  Institutes'  there  is  a  definition  of  a  lex, 
which  approaches  nearer  to  the  truth,  because  it 
has  a  more  direct  reference  to  that  power  which  is 
the  source  of  law :  "  Lex  est  quod  populus  Romanut 
senatorio  magistratu  intcrrogante,  vcluti  consult,  con- 
stituebat."  The  definition  of  Capito*  is  "  Generale 
jussum  populi  out  plcHs  rogante  magistratu ;"  but 
this  definition,  as  Gellius  observes,  will  not  apply 
to  such  cases  as  the  lex  about  the  imperium  of 
Pompey,  or  that  about  the  return  of  Cicero,  which 
related  only  to  individuals,  and  were  therefore  prop- 
erly called  privilegia. 

Of  Roman  leges,  viewed  with  reference  to  the 
mode  of  enactment,  there  were  properly  two  kinds, 
leges  curiatae  and  leges  centuriatae.  Plebiscita  are 
improperly  called  leges,  though  they  were  laws,  and 
in  the  course  of  time  had  the  same  effect  as  leges. 

Originally  the  leges  curiatae  were  the  only  leges, 
and  they  were  passed  by  the  populus  in  the  comitia 
curiata.  After  the  establishment  of  the  comitia 
centuriata,  the  comitia  curiata  fell  almost  into  dis- 
use ;  bnt  so  long  as  the  Republic  lasted,  and  even 
under  Augustus,  a  shadow  of  the  old  constitution 
was  preserved  in  the  formal  conferring  of  the  impe- 
rium by  a  lex  curiata  only,  and  in  the  ceremony 
of  adrogation  being  effected  only  in  these  comitia. 
(Vid.  Adoption.) 

Those  leges,  properly  so  called,  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  were  passed  in  the  comitia  centu- 
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Ltmitia  and  Rubriea  Lemma,  or  yij  hmmia  and  fiiX- 
rof  Ajinvia,  the  Lemnian  Earth  and  Lemnian  Red- 
dle. The  tetter  of  these  was  used  by  painlors  as  it 
was  taken  out  of  the  pit :  the  former  was  made  into 
cakes,  and  sealed  with  great  ceremony,  and  was  in 
very  nigh  esteem  in  medicine.  The  great  occasion 
of  the  errors  about  the  Lemnian  earths  is  the  mis- 
take of  Pliny  in  confounding  them  together,  as  he 
evidently  has  done,  not  distinguishing  the  medicinal 
sealed  earth  of  that  island  from  the  reddle  used  by 
painters.  The  sealed  earth  was  esteemed  sacred, 
and  the  priests  alone  were  allowed  to  meddle  with 
it.  They  mixed  it  with  goat's  blood,  and  made  the 
impression  of  a  seal  upon  it.  The  Rubriea  Lemma, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  a  kind  of  reddle  of  firm  con- 
sistence and  deep  red  colour,  dug  in  the  same  isl- 
and, and  never  made  into  any  form  or  sealed,  but 
purchased  in  the  rough  glebes  by  artificers  of  many 
kinds,  who  used  it  in  colouring."  The  Lemnian 
earth  was  a  fat,  unctuous  clay,  of  a  pale  red  colour. 
It  is  sometimes  called  Lemnium  ttpllum.  A  com- 
mon Greek  name  for  it  is  ofpayfc,  in  allusion  to  its 
having  been  sealed,  whence  the  sphragide  of  Jame- 
son. The  stamp  before  the  time  of  Dioecorides 
was  the  figure  of  a  goat ;  afterward,  in  Galen's 
time,  with  the  image  of  Diana.  Of  late  years  it 
has  been  stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire. It  acts  as  an  astringent,  but  was  much  more 
frequently  used  in  former  days  as  a  medicine  than 
at  the  present  day.1 

*LEMNA  (Xtuva),  a  plant,  which  Stackhonse 
conjectures  was  the  Lemna  trirulca,  but  Sprengel 
the  Marsilca  quadrifolia.' 

LEMNISCUS  (kiiivloKos).  This  word  is  said  to 
have  originally  been  used  only  by  the  Syracusans.' 
It  signified  a  kind  of  coloured  riband,  which  hung 
down  from  crowns  or  diadems  at  the  back  part  of 
the  head.4  The  earliest  crowns  are  said  to  have 
consisted  of  wool,  so  that  we  have  to  conceive  the 
lemniscus  as  a  riband  wound  around  the  wool  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  two  ends  of  the  riband, 
where  they  met,  were  allowed  to  hang  down.  See 
the  representations  of  the  corona  obsidionalis  and 
civica  in  p.  310,  where  the  lemnisci  not  only  appear 
as  a  means  to  keep  the  little  branches  of  the  crowns 
together,  but  also  serve  as  an  ornament.  From  the 
remark  of  Servius,*  it  appears,  that  corona)  adorned 
with  lemnisci  were  a  greater  distinction  than  those 
without  them.  This  serves  to  explain  an  expres- 
sion of  Cicero'  (palma  lemniscata),  where  palma 
means  a  victory,  and  the  epithet  lemniscata  indi- 
cates the  contrary  of  infamis,and,at  the  same  time, 
implies  an  honourable  as  well  as  a  lucrative  victory.' 

It  seems  that  lemnisci  were  also  worn  alone,  and 
without  being  connected  with  crowns,  especially  by 
ladies,  as  an  ornament  for  the  head.'  To  show 
honour  and  admiration  for  a  person,  flowers,  gar- 
lands, and  lemnisci  were  sometimes  showered  upon 
him  while  he  walked  in  public* 

Lemnisci  seem  originally  to  have  been  made  of 
wool,  and  afterward  of  the  finest  kinds  of  bast  (pki- 
b/rtt1*) ;  but,  during  the  latter  period  of  the  Repub- 
lic the  wealthy  Crassus  not  only  made  the  foliage 
or  leaves  of  crowns  of  thin  sheets  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, but  the  lemnisci  likewise ;  and  P.  Claudius 
Puleher  embellished  the  metal-lemnisci  with  works 
of  art  in  relief  and  with  inscriptions." 

The  word  lemniscus  is  used  by  medical  writers 
in  the  signification  of  a  kind  of  liniment  applied  to 
wounds." 


1.  (Adama,  Append.,  •.  r.)— 3.  (Theophnet.,  II.  P.,  ir.,  10.— 
Adam*,  Append.,  e.  t.)— 3.  (Heejcn,.,  «.  r.) — 4.  (Fwtm,  •.  r.)— 
ft.  (ad  Jin.,  r.,  2M.)— 0.  (Pro  Roec.  Am.,  c.  33.)— 7.  (Compere 
Anenu,  Eput.,  xx.,  t.y-%.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxi.,  ».}— ».  (Cum- 
boa  ad  Beet.,  Ner.,  *».— Lir.,  xxiiii.,  19.)  —  10.  (Plin.,  B.  N., 
it.,  14J — 11.  (Plin.,  H.  N,  xxi.,  S.)— IS.  (Celraa,  rii.,  ».— 
Venae.,  De  Re  Voter.,  KL,  M  and  48.— Id.  ib„  Ui.  18.) 
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LEMURA'LIA  or  LEMU'RIA,  a  festival  foi  !h» 
souls  of  the  departed,  which  was  celebrated  at  Home 
every  year  in  the  month  of  May.  It  was  said  to 
have  been  instituted  by  Romulus  to  appease  the 
spirit  of  Remus,  whom  be  had  slain,1  and  to  have 
been  called  originally  Remuria.  It  was  celebrated 
at  night  and  in  silence,  and  during  three  alternate 
days,  that  is,  on  the  ninth,  eleventh,  and  thirteenth 
of  May.  During  this  season  the  temples  of  the  gods 
were  closed,  and  it  was  thought  unlucky  for  women 
to  marry  at  this  time,  and  during  the  whole  month 
of  May,  and  those  who  ventured  to  marry  were  be 
lieved  to  die  soon  after,  whence  the  proverb,  metut 
Maio  mala  nubent.  Those  who  celebrated  the  Lem- 
uralia  walked  barefooted,  washed  their  bands  three 
times,  and  threw  nine  times  black  beans  behind 
their  backs,  believing  by  this  ceremony  to  secure 
themselves  against  the  Lemures.'  As  regards  the 
solemnities  on  each  of  the  three  days,  we  onl> 
know  that  on  the  second  there  were  games  in  the 
circus  in  honour  of  Mars,'  and  that  on  the  third  day 
the  images  of  the  thirty  Argei,  made  of  rushes,  were 
thrown  from  the  Pons  Sublicius  into  the  Tiber  by 
the  vestal  virgins.*  (Compare  Argsi.)  On  the 
same  day  there  was  a  festival  of  the  merchants 
(Jatura  mercatorum1),  probably  because  on  this  day 
the  Temple  of  Mercury  had  been  dedicated  in  the 
year  49S  B.C.*  On  this  occasion,  the  merchants 
offered  up  incense,  and,  by  means  of  a  laurel-branch, 
sprinkled  themselves  and  their  goods  with  water 
from  the  well  of  Mercury  at  the  Porta  Capena,  ho- 
ping thereby  to  make  their  business  prosper. 

LENjEA.    (Vid.  Diontsm,  p.  364.) 

LENOS.    (Kid.  ToacuLaB.) 

•LEO  (U uv),  the  Lion,  or  Felit  leo,  L.  "  Cuvier 
has,  with  much  learning  and  research,  accumulated 
instances  of  lions  in  parts  where  they  are  no  longer 
indigenous,  and  of  their  former  great  abundance  in 
countries  where  they  are  now  but  partially  known. 
'  It  is  true,'  says  he,  '  that  the  species  has  disap- 
peared from  a  great  number  of  places  where  it  was 
formerly  found,  and  that  it  has  diminished  in  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  everywhere.'  Herodotus  relates 
that  the  camels  which  carried  the  baggage  of  the 
army  of  Xerxes  were  attacked  by  hons  in  the 
country  of  the  Pseonians  and  Crestonseans,  in  Ma- 
cedonia ;  and  also,  that  there  were  many  lions  in 
the  mountains  between  the  river  Nestus  in  Thrace, 
and  the  Achelous,  which  separates  Acarnania  from 
iEtolia.  Aristotle  repeats  the  same  as  a  fact  in  his 
time.  Pausanias,  who  also  relates  the  accident 
which  befell  the  camels  of  Xerxes,  says  farther, 
that  these  lions  often  descended  into  the  plains  at 
the  foot  of  Olympus,  between  Macedonia  and  Thes- 
saly.  If  we  except  some  countries  between  India 
and  Persia,  and  some  parts  of  Arabia,  lions  are  now 
very  rare  in  Asia.  Anciently  they  were  common. 
Besides  those  of  Syria,  often  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, Armenia  was  pestered  with  them,  according 
to  Oppian.  Apollonius  of  Tyana  saw,  near  Baby- 
lon, a  lioness  with  eight  young ;  and  in  his  time 
they  were  common  between  the  Hyphasis  and  the 
Ganges.  yElian  mentions  the  Indian  lions  which 
were  trained  for  the  chase,  remarkable  for  their 
magnitude  and  the  blackish  tints  of  their  fur.  That 
the  species  has  become  rare,  in  comparison  with 
former  times,  even  where  it  is  now  most  abundant, 
may  be  sufficiently  inferred  from  the  accounts  given 
by  Pliny.  This  writer  informs  us  that  Sylla  caus- 
ed one  hundred  lions  to  engage  together  for  the 
amusement  of  the  people ;  Pompey  exhibited  six 
hundred  in  the  circus,  and  Cesar,  when  dictator. 


I.  (Orid,  Peat,  t.,  473,  Ac.)— ».  (Vans,  Vita.  pop.  Ron. 

Pragm.,  p.  S41,  ed.  Bipont Serrine  ad  JEv.,  L,  S76.)— 3.  (Orid, 

Put.,  t.,  597.) — <.  (Orid,  Put.,  r.,  Ml.— Feerua,  e.  t.  DepeeM- 
ni.)— S.  (Orid,  Part.,  t.,  670,  dec.)— O.  (Lir,  ii.,U  > 
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four  hundred.  The  same  abundance  continued, 
also,  under  the  first  emperors.  Adrian  often  de- 
stroyed one  hundred  in  the  circus ;  Antoninus,  on 
one  occasion,  one  hundred ;  and  Marcus  Aurelius 
the  like  number  on  another.  The  latter  exhibition 
Eutropius  considers  as  particularly  magnificent, 
whence  Cuvier  infers  that  the  number  of  the  spe- 
eies  was  then  diminishing,  though  Gordian  the  Third 
had  seventy  which  were  trained  ;  and  Probus,  who 
possessed  a  most  extensive  menagerie,  had  one 
hundred  of  either  sex."1 

•II.  A  sea-animal  of  the  class  Crustacea,  descri- 
bed by  Athenteus  and  Pliny.  It  is  a  species  of  Lo- 
casta  or  Crab.  Aldrovandus  holds  that  the  Xiuv  of 
/Klian  is  the  same  as  the  Elephantus  of  Pliny,  i.  «., 
the  Craw-fish.  The  name  is  also  applied  by  JElian 
and  Oppian  to  a  cetaceous  fish.    (VU.  III.)' 

•III.  A  cetaceous  fish  briefly  noticed  by  Oppian 
and  others.' 

LKONIDEI'A  (Aeoviiua)  were  solemnities  cel- 
ebrated every  year  at  Sparta  in  honour  of  Leonidas, 
who,  with  his  300  Spartans,  had  fallen  at  Thermop- 
ylae. Opposite  the  theatre  at  Sparta  there  were  two 
sepulchral  monuments,  one  of  Pausanias  and  an- 
other of  Leonidas,  and  here  a  funeral  oration  was 
spoken  every  year,  and  a  contest  was  held,  in  which 
none  but  Spartans  were  allowed  to  take  part.* 

•LEONTOPETALON  (XeovroxlraXov),  a  plant 
which  Dodonsus  and  Adams  refer  to  the  Leontice 
LeontopetaUim,  although  Sprengel  is  not  quite  satis- 
fied upon  this  point.* 

•LEONTOPOD'ION  (Xeovrowottov),  a  plant  which 
Matthiolus  (whom  Sprengel  follows)  holds  to  be  the 
species  of  Cudweed  called  Gnaphalium  Leontopo- 


•LEOPARDUS  (XeStrap&oc,  \eonaptaXoc),  the 
Leopard,  or  Felts  Leopardus.  Galen  distinguishes 
the  Wirapdof  from  the  wapiaXtc,  applying  the  latter 
term  most  probably,  as  Adams  thinks,  to  the  Ounce. 
He  is  the  only  Greek  writer  who  uses  the  word 
Xeorapioe.  For  farther  remarks  on  this  subject, 
consult  article  Pabdalis.7 

•LEPAS  (Tuirac),  "  the  name  of  a  shellfish  noti- 
ced by  Aristotle,  Xenocrates,  Athenteus,  and  others. 
It  is  translated  Patella  by  Gaza,  and  Gesner  says  it 
is  the  Limpet  of  the  English,  which  belongs  to  the 
genus  Patella,  L.  Pennant  and  Schneider  agree  in 
referring  the  Xenac  aypia  of  Aristotle  to  the  Haliotis 
tuberculata,  L.,  called  in  English  the  Ear-shell."* 

•LEPIDIUM  (Xtvldiov),  the  Lcpidium  lati/olium, 
or  broad-leaved  Pepperwort.* 

•LEPIS  (Anrif).  "Celsus,"  observes  Adams, 
"  writes  thus :  '  Squamam  oris  quam  Grteci  XtrriSa 
XuXkov  tocant.'  This,  according  to  Dr.  Milligan, 
was  the  peroxyde  of  copper.  The  Aeirif  oitqpov 
of  Dioscorides  and  Paul  of  jEgina  was  a  black  ox- 
rdeofiron.  According  to  Dr.  Milward,  the  ot6uo- 
/ta  was  the  Chalybs,  or  ferrum  purgatxus  of  the  Lat- 
ins, i.  «.,  hardened  or  purified  iron  or  steel.  Tral- 
ian  is  the  first  medical  author  who  mentions  it."1* 

LEPTA.    (Vid.  M;  p.  30.) 

LE'RIA.    (Vid.  Limbos,  Tunica.) 

LERNiEA  (Atpvaia)  were  mysteries  (rrtrrtf) 
celebrated  at  Lerna,  in  Argolis,  in  honour  of  Deme- 
ter."  They  were  said  to  have  been  instituted  by 
Philammon."  In  ancient  times,  the  Argives  car- 
ried the  fire  from  the  Temple  of  Artemis  Pyronia, 
on  Mount  Crathis,  to  the  Lernaea."   These  myster- 


1.  (Oriftth's  Cnitc,  toL  ij.,  p.  415,  *c— Herod.,  vii-  IS*.— 
Aristot.,  H.  A.,  Ti.,  S8.)  — *.  (Plin.,  U.  N.,  i&,  11.— .filian, 
N.  A.,  xrr.,  S. — Adams,  Append.,  •.  t.) — 3.  (Oppian,  i.,  307.) — 
4.  (Pan*.,  Hi.,  14,  ♦  1.)  — 5.  (Dioecor,  iii.,  100.— Adams,  Ap- 
fmL,  a.  y.y— «.  (Diaeoor.,  ir.,  1S«.) — 7  (Adam*,  Append., a.  t.) 
—8.  (Anett*-,  H.  A,  ».,  4 Cony  ad  Xenncr,  p.  158.— Ad- 
ams, Append.,  a.  t.)— ».  (Dioecor.,  ii.,  105.)— 10.  (Celine,  ii.,  IS. 
—Diuscorid**,  t.,  80. — Pan].  JEgin.,  *iL,  3. — Adams,  Append., 
a.  t.)— 11.  (Pane.,  ii.,  SB,  *  7.)— IS.  (Pane.,  Ii ,  17,  ♦  i)— IS. 
<P**s.,  Tiii.15,  H.> 


ies  were  probably  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  religion 
of  the  Pelasgians,  but  farther  particulars  are  not 
known. 

•LEUCACANTHA  (TievKaKavBa),  a  plant  belong- 
ing to  the  Thistle  tribe.  Stackhouse  supposes  it  to 
be  the  Onopordium  acanthium,  or  Cotton-thistle. 
Sprengel  prefers  the  Cirtium  tuberosum,  All.  Bau- 
lun  calls  it  Spina  alba.1 

•LEUCAS  (XevKac),  according  to  Bauhin,  the 
Lamium  mactdatum,  or  spotted  Dead-nettle.  Spren- 
gel adopts  this  opinion  in  his  edition  of  Dioscorides, 
although,  in  his  history  of  Botany,  he  had  set  it 
down  for  the  L.  album.* 

•LEUCE  (Arii*7),  the  White  Poplar,  or  Populut 
alba.    It  is  the  &xeputc  of  Homer.' 

•LEUCOION  (XcvKotov),  a  plant  mentioned  by 
Theophrastus,  Dioscorides,  and  others.  "The  tei- 
Kotov  of  Theophrastus  may  be  confidently  set  down," 
says  Adams,  "  as  the  StockgQly-flower,  or  Lcucoi- 
um  vernum.  Matthiolus  shows  satisfactorily  that 
the  XtvKoiov  of  Dioscorides  is  the  Cheiranthus  Chei- 
ri,  L.,  or  wild  Wall-flower ;  to  which  Sprengel  adds, 
that  the  Matthiola  incana,  R.  Br.,  is  also  compre- 
hended under  it.  Wall-flower  grows  plentifully 
near  Athens,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Morea, 
according  to  Sibthorp.  The  Xcinoiov  iropfCptav  of 
Dioscorides  is  held  by  Sibthorp  to  be  the  Cheiran- 
thus  incanus,  and  the  X.  ■BaXaoaiov  the  C.  tricuspi- 
datus."* 

LEX.  Lex  is  thus  defined  by  Papinian  :*  "  Lex 
at  commune  praceptum,  tirorum  prudentium  consult- 
um,  delictorum,  qua  sponle  vel  ignorantia  eontrakun- 
tur,  coercitio,  eommunts  rcipubtica  sponsio."  Cicero* 
defines  it  thus :  "  Qua  scripto  sancit  quod  mill,  aut 
jubendo,  aut  vetando."  The  fault  of  these  defini- 
tions consists  in  their  referring  to  the  object  of  a 
lex,  which  is  an  accident,  rather  thin  to  that  which 
constitutes  the  essential  character  of  a  lex.  A  law 
is  a  rule  or  command  of  the  sovereign  power  in  a 
state  addressed  to  and  enforced  upon  the  members 
of  such  state  ;  and  this  is  the  sense  of  lex  in  the 
Roman  writers. 

In  the  Institutes'  there  is  a  definition  of  a  lex, 
which  approaches  nearer  to  the  truth,  because  it 
has  a  more  direct  reference  to  that  power  which  is 
the  source  of  law :  "  Lex  est  quod  populus  Romanus 
senatorio  magistratu  mterrogante,  veluti  consult,  con- 
stituebat."  The  definition  of  Capito*  is  "  Generate 
jus  sum  populi  aut  plebis  rogante  magistratu  ;"  but 
this  definition,  as  Gellius  observes,  will  not  apply 
to  such  cases  as  the  lex  about  the  imperium  of 
Pompey,  or  that  about  the  return  of  Cicero,  which 
related  only  to  individuals,  and  were  therefore  prop- 
erly called  privilegia. 

Of  Roman  leges,  viewed  with  reference  to  the 
mode  of  enactment,  there  were  properly  two  kinds, 
leges  curiata?  and  leges  centuriatc.  Plebiscita  are 
improperly  called  leges,  though  they  were  laws,  and 
in  the  course  of  time  had  the  same  effect  as  leges. 

Originally  the  leges  curiata;  were  the  only  leges, 
and  they  were  passed  by  the  populus  in  the  comitia 
curiata.  After  the  establishment  of  the  comitia 
centoriata,  the  comitia  curiata  fell  almost  into  dis- 
use ;  but  so  long  as  the  Republic  lasted,  and  even 
under  Augustus,  a  shadow  of  the  old  constitution 
was  preserved  in  the  formal  conferring  of  the  impe- 
rium by  a  lex  curiata  only,  and  in  the  ceremony 
of  adrogation  being  effected  only  in  these  comitia. 
(Vid.  Adoption.) 

Those  leges,  properly  so  called,  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  were  passed  in  the  comitia  centu- 


1.  (ThaophrMt.,  H.  P.,  Ti.,  4.— Dioecor.,  iii.,  IV— Adams, 
Append.,  a.  t.) — S.  (Dioecor.,  iii.,  101. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  t.>— » 
S.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  !.,  10.— Dioecor.,  i.,  100.)— 4.  (Dioeoor, 
iii.,  1S8.— Theophrasu,  H.  P.,  rii.,  IS.— Adams,  Append,  a.  t.) 
— ».  (Dig.  !,  tit.  1,  a.  !.)—«.  (Leg.,  i.,  «.)— 7.  (i.,  tit.  S.  a'  4.>— 
8.  «J«U.,  i.,  SO.) 
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rata,  and  were  proposed  (rogabsmtur)  by  a  magis- 
trates of  senatorial  rank,  after  the  senate  had  ap- 
proved of  them  by  a  decretum.  Such  a  lex  was 
also  designated  by  the  name  populi  scitum.1 

A  plebiscitum  was  a  law  made  in  the  comitia 
tributa  on  the  rogation  of  a  tribune  :  "  Plebiscitum 
est  quod  plebs  plebeio  magistratu  interrogans,  vduti 
tribune,  constituebat."*  "Accordingly,"  says  Gai- 
us,'  "  formerly  the  patricii  used  to  say  that  they 
were  not  bound  by  plebiscita,  because  they  were 
made  without  their  sanction  (sine  auetoritate  coram) ; 
but  afterward  the  lex  Hortensia  was  carried  (B.C. 
288),  which  provided  that  plebiscita  should  bind  the 
whole  populus(in  the  larger  sense  of  the  word),  and 
thus  they  were  made  of  equal  force  with  leges."4 

Consistently  with  this  statement,  we  find  that 
Cicero,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  sources  of  Roman 
law,*  does  not  mention  plebiscita,  which  he  un- 
doubtedly comprehended  under  "leges."  Various 
plebiscita  also  are  quoted  as  leges,  such  as  the  lex 
Falcidia'  and  lex  Aquilia.*  In  the  Table  of  Hera- 
clea,  the  words  "  lege  plebisvescito"  appear  to  refer 
to  the  same  enactment;  and  in  the  lex  Rubria  there 
occurs  the  phrase  "  ex  lege  Rubria  swe  id  plebisve- 
scitum  est;"  both  which  expressions  are  probably 
only  a  way  of  designating  a  plebiscitum.' 

The  word  rogatio  (from  the  verb  rogo)  properly 
means  any  measure  proposed  to  the  legislative  body, 
and  therefore  is  equally  applicable  to  a  proposed  lex 
and  a  proposed  plebiseitum.  Accordingly,  there  oc- 
cur the  expressions  "  populum  rogare,"  to  propose 
a  lex  to  the  populus ;  and  "  legem  rogare,"  to  pro- 
pose a  lex.*  A  rogatio,  then,  is  properly  a  proposed 
lex  or  a  proposed  plebiscitum.  The  form  of  a  ro- 
gatio, in  the  case  of  adrogatio,  which  was  effected 
at  the  comitia  curiata,10  is  preserved  by  Gellius :"  it 
begins  with  the  words  "  Velitis,  jubeatis,"  &c,  and 
ends  with  the  words  "  ita  vos  Quirites  rogo."  The 
corresponding  expression  of  assent  to  the  rogatio  on 
the  part  of  the  sovereign  assembly  was  Uti  rogas. 
The  term  rogatio,  therefore,  included  every  proposed 
lex,  plebiscitum,  and  privilegium,  for  without  a  ro- 
gatio there  could  be  no  command  (jussum)  of  the 
populus  or  plebs.  But  the  words  lex,  plebiscitum, 
and  privilegium  were  often  improperly  used  as  equiv- 
alents ;  and  rogationes,  after  they  had  become  laws, 
were  still  sometimes  called  rogationes."  The  term 
rogationes  is  often  applied  to  measures  proposed  by 
the  tribunes,  and  afterward  made  plebiscita .-  hence 
some  writers  (improperly)  view  rogatio  as  simply 
equivalent  to  plebiseitum.  Besides  the  phrase  "ro- 
gare legem,"  there  are  the  equivalent  phrases  "  le- 
gem ferre"  and  "rogationem  promulgare,"  as  ap- 
plied to  the  proposer ;  the  phrase  "  rogationem  ac- 
cipere"  applies  to  the  enacting  body.  "  Lex  roga- 
ta"  is  equivalent  to  "  lex  Lata."1*  The  terms  rela- 
ting to  legislation  are  thus  explained  by  Ulpian  :*• 
"  A  lex  is  said  either  rogari  or  ferri;  it  is  said  ab- 
rogari  when  it  is  repealed  ;  it  is  said  derogari  when 
a  part  is  repealed  ;  it  is  said  subrogari  when  some 
addition  is  made  to  it ;  and  it  is  said  obrogari  when 
some  part  of  it  is  changed."  It  follows  from  these 
terms  being  used  in  Roman  law,  independent  of 
direct  evidence,  which  is  not  wanting,  that  a  subse- 
quent lex  always  repealed  or  altered  a  prior  lex 
which  was  inconsistent  with  it. 

As  to  their  form,  we  can  judge  of  the  Roman  style 
of  legislation  by  the  fragments  which  exist.  The 
Romans  seem  to  have  always  adhered  to  the  old  ex- 
pressions, and  to  have  used  few  superfluous  words. 


1.  (Fratu,  >.  t  Sdtum  Pop.)— S.  (Inst.,  i.,  tit.  S,  «.  4.)— I. 
«.,  3.)— 4.  (Lit.,  viii.,  13.— Cell.,  it.,  97.)— ».  (Top.,  ».)— «. 
<Qaio«,  it,  937.)  — 7.  (Cic,  Pro  Tullio,  8,  11.)  — 8.  (Sangnjr, 
Cntwlnift,  Ac,  ix.,  335.)  — 8.  (Fosttu,  ».  v.  Roeatio.)  — 10. 
ftft  popoli  rogationem.")— 11.  (t.,  19.)  —  It.  (OdL,  «v.,  IT.' 
-11.  (Dig  34,  tit.  3,  *.  1 :  •'  ad  lagnu  FalMdiam.")  — 14.  (if. 


Great  care  was  taken  with  such  clauses  as  wer« 
proposed  to  alter  a  former  lex,  and  great  care  was 
also  used  to  avoid  all  interference  with  a  former  lex, 
when  no  change  in  it  was  intended.  The  leges 
were  often  divided  into  chapters,  each  of  which  con- 
cluded with  the  sanction  or  punishment  which  was 
intended  to  secure  the  observance  of  the  lex.  The 
title  of  the  lex  was  generally  derived  from  the  gen- 
tile name  of  the  mitgistratus  who  proposed  it,  as  tho 
lex  Hortensia  from  the  dictator  Hortensius.  Some- 
times the  lex  took  its  name  from  the  two  consuls 
or  other  magistrates,  as  the  Acilia  Calpumia,  JElii 
or  JElia  Sentia,  Papia  or  Papia  Poppaea,  and  others. 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  fashion  to  omit  the  word 
et  between  the  two  names,  though  instances  occur 
in  which  it  was  used.  (Vid.  Julia  Lex  et  Titu.) 
A  lex  was  also  often  designated  with  reference  to 
its  object,  as  the  lex  Cincia  de  Donis  et  Muneribtu, 
lex  Furia  Testamentaria,  lex  Julia  MunicipaUs,  and 
many  others.  Leges  which  related  to  a  common 
object  were  often  designated  by  a  collective  name, 
as  leges  Agrariae,  Judiciaries,  and  others.  Some- 
times a  chapter  of  a  lex  was  referred  to  under  the 
title  of  the  lex,  with  the  addition  of  a  reference  to 
the  contents  of  the  chapter,  as  lex  Julia  de  Fundo 
Dotali,  which  was  a  chapter  of  the  lex  Julia  de  Adul- 
teriis.  A  lex  sometimes  took  its  name  from  the 
chief  contents  or  its  first  chapter,  as  lex  Julia  de 
Maritandis  Ordinibus.  Sometimes  a  lex  comprised 
very  various  provisions,  relating  to  matters  essen- 
tially different,  and  in  that  case  it  was  called  lex 
Satura.    (Vid.  Lex  Gscilu  Didu,  Lex  Jolu  Mo- 

NICIPALI8.) 

The  number  of  leges  was  greatly  increased  in  the 
later  part  of  the  republican  period,1  and  J.  Caesar  is 
said  to  have  contemplated  a  revision  of  the  whole 
body.  Under  him  and  Augustus  numerous  enact- 
ments were  passed,  which  are  known  under  the 
general  name  of  Julie  leges.  (Vid.  Julia  Leges.) 
It  is  often  stated  that  no  leges,  properly  so  called, 
or  plebiscita,  were  passed  after  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus; but  this  is  a  mistake.  Though  the  voting 
might  be  a  mere  form,  still  the  form  was  kept ;  and 
if  this  were  not  so,  the  passage  of  Gams,'  in  which 
ho  speaks  of  leges  and  plebiscita  as  forms  of  legis- 
lation still  in  use,  would  be  hardly  correct.  Besides, 
various  leges  are  mentioned  as  having  been  passed 
under  the  Empire,  such  as  the  lex  Junia  under  Ti- 
berius, the  lex  Visellia,  the  lex  Mamilia  under  Ca- 
ligula, and  a  lex  Claudia  on  the  tutela  of  women.* 
It  does  not  appear  when  the  ancieiit  forms  of  legis- 
lation were  laid  aside,  but  they  certainly  long  sur- 
vived the  popular  elections  to  which  alone  the  pas 
sage  of  Tacitus*  refers. 

In  the  Digest  a  senatus  consultum  is  sometimes 
referred  to  as  a  lex,*  in  which  there  was  no  great 
impropriety  if  we  have  regard  to  the  time,  for  sena- 
tus consulta  were  then  laws.  -Still  a  senatus  con- 
sultum, properly  so  called,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  a  lex  properly  so  called  ;  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  supposing  that  the  lex  Claudia  of  Gaius  was 
a  senatns  consultum,  for  when  he  speaks  of  a  senatus 
consultum  of  the  time  of  Claudius,  he  calls  it  such.' 

It  remains  farther  to  explain  the  words  rogatio 
and  privilegium. 

Rogatio  is  defined  by  Festus  to  be  a  command  of 
the  populus  relating  to  one  or  more  persons,  but  not 
to  all  persons ;  or  relating  to  one  or  more  things,  but 
not  to  all.  That  which  the  populus  has  command- 
ed (scivil)  with  respect  to  all  persons  or  things  is  a 
lex ;  and  JSlius  Gallus  says  rogatio  is  a  genus  le- 
gis  ;  that  which  is  lex  is  not  consequently  (continuo) 
rogatio,  but  rogatio  must  be  lex  if  it  has  been  pro- 
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posed  (roga  o)  at  legal  comitia  (jtutit  comitiit).  Ac- 
cording to  this  definition,  a  rogatio,  when  enacted, 
is  lex ;  there  is  also  lex  which  is  not  rogatio :  there- 
fore we  must  assume  a  general  name  lex,  compre- 
hending lex  proper  and  rogatio.  The  passage  of 
.Elius  Galiis  is  emended  by  Gottling,1  whose  emen- 
dation is  (bonded  on  his  usual  felicity  in  mistaking 
the  sense  of  a  passage,  and  converts  the  clear  mean- 
ing of  Gallus  into  nonsense.  According  to  the  def- 
inition of  Gallus,  rogatio  was  equivalent  to  privile- 
gium,  a  term  which  occurred  in  the  Twelve  Tables,1 
and  it  signified,  according  to  Gallus,*  an  enactment 
that  bad  for  its  object  a  single  person,  which  is  in- 
dicated by  the  form  of  the  word  (prm-legium)  "  pri- 
vee  res,"  being  the  same  as  "  singula:  res."  The 
word  privilegium,  according  to  the  explanation  of 
Gellius,  did  not  convey  any  notion  of  the  character 
of  the  legislative  measures  :  it  might  be  beneficial 
to  the  party  to  whom  it  referred,  or  it  might  not.  It 
is  generally  used  by  Cicero  in  the  unfavourable 
sense*  (rogationem  privitegii  timilem').  Under  the 
Empire,  the  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of  a  special 
grant  proceeding  from  the  imperial  favour. 

The  meaning  of  lex,  as  contrasted  with  jus,  is 
stated  in  the  article  Jos. 

Some  other  significations  of  lex,  which  are  not  its 
proper  significations,  are  easily  explained ;  for  in- 
stance, lex  is  used  to  express  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  a  contract,  apparently  with  reference  to  the 
binding  force  of  all  legal  contracts.  In  English  in- 
struments of  contract,  it  is  often  expressed  that  it 
shall  be  "  lawful"  for  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to 
do  a  certain  act,  by  which  is  simply  meant  that  the 
parties  agree  about  something  which  is  legal,  and 
which',  therefore,  makes  a  valid  contract.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  the  expression  leges  censorial  to  ex- 
press the  conditions  on  which  the  censors  let  the 
public  property  to  farm ;  and  perhaps  the  term  also 
signified  certain  standing  regulations  for  such  mat- 
ters, which  the  censors  were  empowered  to  make.' 
In  both  the  cases  just  referred  to,  the  phrase  lex 
censoria  is  used  (in  the  singular  number),  and  this 
lex,  whether  a  lex  proper  or  not,  seems  to  have  been 
divided  into  chapters. 

Lex  simply  sometimes  signifies  the  laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables. 

A  particular  enactment  is  always  referred  to  by 
its  name.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal 
leges,  properly  so  called ;  but  the  list  includes  also 
various  plebiscita  and  privilegia. 

ACITJA.      (Vid.  RePETUND.*.) 

ACI'LIA  CALPU'RNIA  or  CALPU'RNIA.  (Vid. 
Ambitus.) 

vEBUTIA,  of  uncertain  date,  which,  with  two 
Julias  leges,  put  an  end  to  the  legis  actiones,  except 
in  certain  cases.    (Vid,  Judex,  Actio,  p.  17.) 

This,  or  another  lex  of  the  same  name,  prohibited 
the  proposer  of  a  lex,  which  created  any  office  or 
power  (euratw  se  fotetlu),  from  having  such  office 
or  power,  and  even  excluded  his  colleague,  cognati, 
and  affines.' 

JSTJA.  This  lex,  and  a  Fufia  lex  passed  about 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  city,  gave  to  all 
the  magistrates  the  obnunciatio  or  power  of  pre- 
dating or  dissolving  the  comitia,  by  observing  the 
umens,  and  declaring  them  to  be  unfavourable.* 

JE'LIA  SE'NTIA.  This  lex  contained  various 
provisions  as  to  the  manumission  of  slaves.  (Vid. 
/Ei.ia  Sbntu  Lex,  Manomissio.) 

.EMI'LIA.  A  lex  passed  in  the  dictatorship  of 
Mamercus  ^Emilius  (B.C.  433),  by  which  the  cen- 


I.  (Ocaohkhta  for  Rom.  Staatar.,  *c,  p.  310.)  — 1.  (Cic, 
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fWL,  ii„  ».— Id.,  Pro  Sextio,  IS,  SO.— Id.,  ad  Att.,  ii,  9.) 


sore  were  elected  for  a  year  and  a  half  instead  of 
a  whole  lustrum.1  After  this  lex  they  had  accord- 
ingly only  a  year  and  a  half  allowed  them  for  hold- 
ing the  census  and  letting  out  the  public  works  to 
farm. 
.EMI'LIA  B.EBIA.  (Vid.  Cornelia  Bnu.) 
-EMI'LIA  LE'PIDI,  iEMI'LIA  SCAURI.   (Vid. 

ScrMTOAEIjK  LEOES.) 

AGRA'RLE.  ( Vid.  AroLEU,  Cassia,  Cornelia, 
Flaminia,  Flavta,  Julia,  Licinia,  Makilia,  Sku- 
fbonia,  Sebvilia,  Thoeia.) 

A1UBITUS.    (Vid.  Ambitus.) 

ANNA'LIS  or  VILLIA.    ( Vid.  .Ediles.) 

A'NTIA.    (Vid.  Somtuari.*  Leobs.) 

ANTCNLE,  the  name  of  various  enactments 
proposed  or  passed  by  the  influence  of  M.  Antonins, 
after  the  death  of  the  dictator  J.  Cesar,  such  as  the 
judiciaria.  ( Vid.  Judex,  p.  663.)  Another  lex  that 
was  promulgated  allowed  an  appeal  to  the  populus 
after  conviction  for  vis  or  majestas.'  Various  other 
measures  proposed  by  M.  Antonius  are  mentioned 
by  Cicero,*  Dion  Cassius,*  and  Appian.' 

APULE1A,  gave  a  surety  an  action  against  his 
cosureties  for  whatever  he  had  paid  above  his  share. 
(Vid.  Inteecessio.) 

APULE1A  AGRA'RIA,  proposed  by  the  tribune 
L.  Apuleius  Saturninus,  B.C.  I0l.* 

APULE'IA  FRUMENTA-RIA,  proposed  about 
the  same  time  by  the  same  tribune.' 

APULE'IA  MAJESTATIS.    (Vid.  Majestas.) 

AQUI'LIA.    (Vid.  Damni  Injuria  Actio.) 

ATE'RNIA  TARPE'IA  (B.C.  441).  This  lex 
empowered  all  magistratus  to  fine  persons  who  re- 
sisted their  authority  ;  but  it  fixed  the  highest  fine 
at  two  sheep  and  thirty  cows,  or  two  cows  and 
thirty  sheep,  for  the  authorities  vary  in  this.' 

ATIA  DE  SACERDOTIIS  (B.C.  63),  proposed 
by  the  tribune  T.  Alius  Labienus,  repealed  the  lex 
Cornelia  de  Sacerdotiis.* 

ATI'LIA.    (Vid.  Julia  Lex  et  Titia,  Tutor.) 

ATI'NIA  allowed  no  usucapion  in  a  stolen  thing.1* 
(Vid.  Furtum.) 

ATI'NIA,  of  uncertain  date,  was  a  plebiscitum 
which  gave  the  rank  of  senator  to  a  tribune."  The 
measure  probably  originated  with  C.  Atinius,  whs 
was  tribune  B.C.  130." 

AUFIDIA.    (Vid.  Ambitus.) 

AURE'LIA.    (KiATribuni.) 

AURE'LIA  JUDICIA'RIA.  (Vid.  Judex,  page 
5S3.) 

RE'BIA  (B.C.  192  or  180).  which  enacted  that 
four  prsstors  and  six  pretors  should  be  chosen  alter 
nately  ;"  but  the  law  was  not  observed. 

OECI'LIA  DE  CENSORIBUSorCENSCRIA 
(B.C.  54),  proposed  by  Metellus  Scipio,  repealed  a 
Clodia  lex  (B.C.  58),  which  had  prescribed  certain 
regular  forms  of  proceeding  for  the  censors  in  exer- 
cising their  functions  as  inspectors  of  mores,  and 
bad  required  the  concurrence  of  both  censors  to  in- 
flict the  nota  censoria.  When  a  senator  bad  been 
already  convicted  before  an  ordinary  court,  the  lex 
permitted  the  censors  to  remove  him  from  the  sen- 
ate in  a  summary  way." 

OECI'LIA  DE  VECTIGA'LIBUS  (B.C.  62),  re- 
leased lands  and  harbours  in  Italy  from  the  payment 
of  taxes  and  dues  (porioria).     The  only  vectigal 
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—11.  (Gall.,  xW,  8.)  —  IS.  (PUn.,  H.  N,  rii.,  45.  —  Cic,  Prs 
Don., 47.)— 13.  (Lit., xl., 44.)— 14.  (Dion  Caaa,  xl,S7.  —  U, 
xxxriii.,  13.— Cic,  Pro  Sextio,  Si.— Dig.  90,  tit.  10,  «.  SOS,  Da 
Portorio.) 
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lemaming  after  the  passing  of  this  lex  was  the 

Vices  inns  ' 

CiECI'LIA  Dn>IA  (B.C.  88)  forbade  the  propo- 
sing of  a  lex  Satura,  on  the  ground  that  the  people 
might  be  compelled  either  to  vote  for  something 
which  they  did  not  approve,  or  to  reject  something 
which  they  did  approve,  if  it  was  proposed  to  them 
in  this  manner.  This  lex  was  not  always  opera- 
tive.* ( Vid  Lex.) 
CALPU'RNIA  DE  A'MBITU.  (Vid.  Amnios.) 
CALPU'RNIA  DE  CONDICTIO'NE.  (Vid,  Pbb 

CoNDICTIONKM.) 

CALPU'RNIA  DE  REPETUNDIS.    (Vid.  Re- 

PKTUND.X.) 

CANULE'IA  (B.C.  445)  established  connubium 
between  the  patres  and  plebs,  which  had  been  taken 
away  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables.' 

CA'SSIA  (B.C.  104),  proposed  by  the  tribune  L. 
Cassius  Longinus,  did  not  allow  a  person  to  remain 
a  senator  who  had  been  convicted  in  a  judicium 
populi,  or  whose  imperium  had  been  abrogated  by 
the  populus.4 

CA'SSIA,*  which  empowered  the  dictator  Caesar 
to  add  to  the  number  of  the  patricii,  to  prevent  their 
extinction. 

CA'SSIA  AORA'RIA,  proposed  by  the  consul 
Sp.  Cassius,  B.C.  486.' 

CA'SSIA  TABELLATtlA.  (Vid.  Tabbllabi* 
Lbobs.) 

CA'SSIA  TERETSTIA  FRUMENTATUA  (B.C. 
63),  for  the  distribution  of  corn  among  the  poor  citi- 
zens and  the  purchasing  of  it.' 

CI'NCIA  DE  DONIS  ET  MUNE-RIBUS.  (Vid. 
Cincia  Lex.) 

CLAUDIA,  a  lex  passed  in  the  time  of  the  Em- 
peror Claudius,  took  away  the  agnatorum  tutela  in 
the  case  of  women.* 

CLO'DLE,  the  name  of  various  plebiscite,  pro- 
posed by  Clodius  when  tribune,  B.C.  59. 

Clodia  de  Auspiciis  prevented  the  magistratus 
from  dissolving  the  comitia  tributa,  by  declaring 
that  the  auspices  were  unfavourable.  This  lex, 
therefore,  repealed  the  iElia  and  Fufia.  It  also  en- 
acted that  a  lex  might  be  passed  on  the  Dies  Fasti.' 
(Vid.  ^Elia  Lex.) 

Clodia  de  Censobibds.    (Vid.  Gscilia.) 

Clodia  de  Civibos  Romanis  Interemptis,  to  the 
effect  that  "  qui  civem  Romanum  indemnalum  inter- 
eminstt  ei  aqua  it  igni  interdiccretur."1*  It  was  in 
consequence  of  this  lex  that  the  interdict  was  pro- 
nounced against  Cicero,  who  considers  the  whole 
proceeding  as  a  privilegium." 

Clodia  Frumentaria,  by  which  the  corn,  which 
had  formerly  been  sold  to  the  poor  citizens  at  a  low 
rate,  was  given." 

Clodia  de  Sodalitatibds  or  de  Collesiis,  re- 
stored the  sodalitia,  which  had  been  abolished  by  a 
senatus  consultum  of  the  year  B.C.  80,  and  permit- 
ted the  formation  of  new  sodalitia." 

There  were  other  so-called  leges  Clodia;,  which 
were,  however,  privilegia. 

CCE'LIA.    (Vid.  Tabkllaruk  Leges.) 

CORNE'LLE.  Various  leges  passed  in  the  dic- 
tatorship of  Sulla,  and  by  his  influence,  are  so  called. 

Aoxabia,  by  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Etruria  and  Latium  were  deprived  of  the  complete 
eivitas  and  retained  only  the  commercium,  and  a 


1.  (Dion  Cass.,  uxrii.,  61.  — Cic.  ad  Att.,  ii.,  16.  —  Id.,  ad 
Quint.  Fr.,  i.,  10.)— 3.  (Cic,  Phil.,  t.,  3.— Id..  Pro  Dom.,  16, 
SO.— Id.,  ad  Att.,  ii.,  ».)— 3.  (Liv.,  iv.,  1, 4.— Cic,  Rep.,  ii.,  37.) 
—  4.  (Ascon.  in  Cic,  Cornel.,  p.  78,  ed.  Orrlli.)  —  5.  (Tacit, 
Ann.,  id.,  25.)— 6.  (LiT.,  ii.,  41.— Dionrs.,  Tiii.,  76.)— 7.  (Cic, 
Terr.,  iii.,  70.— Id.  ib.,  t.,  SI.)— 8.  (Gaius,  i.,  171.)— 0.  (Dion 
Cass.,  xxxriii.,  13.— Cic  in  Vatin., 17.— Id.  in  Pison.,  4, 5.)— 10. 
(Veil.  Paterc.,  ii.,  45.) — 11.  (Pro  Dom.,  18,  Ac— Post  Redit.  in 
Sen.,  2,  5,  ftc)— IS.  (Dion  Cass.,  juriii.,  13.— Cic,  Pro  Dom., 
10.)—13.  (Cic.  in  Pis.,  4.— Id.,  Pro  Sext,  SS.— Id.,  ad  Alt.,  tit., 
IS.— Dion  Csss.,  xxxTiii.,  II.) 
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large  part  of  their  lands  were  made  publicum,  ana 
given  to  military  colonists. 

De  Falsis.    (Vid.  Falsdm.) 

De  Injubiib.    (Vid.  Injuria.) 

Jodiciabia.    (Vid.  Judex,  p.  553.) 

Majbstatis.    ( Vid.  Majestas.) 

Nommaria.     (Vid.  Falsdm.) 

De  Proscriptions  and  Pboscbiptis.    ( Vid.  P>o> 

8CBIPTI0.) 

De  Pabbicidio.  (Vid.  Cornelia  Lex  de  Sioa- 
bus.) 

De  Saoebdotiis.     (Vid.  Sacebdotia.) 

Dx  Sic  a  hi  is.     (  Vid.  Cornelia  Lex  de  Sigaeiis.I 

Scmtoari.*.     ( Vid.  Somtoarl*  Leoes.) 

Testamentaria.     (Vid.  Falsdm.) 

Ukciaria  appears  to  have  been  a  lex  which  low 
ered  the  rate  of  interest,  and  to  have  been  passei 
about  the  same  time  with  the  leges  Summarise  ot 
Sulla.1 

De  Vadimoxio.     (Fid.  Vadimowium.) 

There  were  other  leges  Cornelia!,  such  as  that  <it 
Sponsoribus  (vid.  Intercessio),  which  may  be  leg;* 
of  L.  C.  Sulla. 

There  were  also  leges  Cornel iss  which  were  pro- 
posed by  the  tribune  C.  Cornelius  about  B.C.  17, 
and  limited  the  edictal  power  by  compelling  the 
preetors  jut  dicert  ex  edictit  suit  perpetuit.'  (Vid. 
Ediotpm.) 

Another  lex  of  the  same  tribune  enacted  that  no 
one  "legibut  tolveretur,"  unless  such  a  measure 
was  agreed  on  in  a  meeting  of  the  senate  at  which 
two  hundred  members  were  present,  and  afterward 
approved  by  the  people ;  and  it  enacted  that  no 
tribune  should  put  his  veto  on  such  a  senatus  con- 
sultum.' 

There  was  also  a  lex  Cornelia  concerning  the 
wills  of  those  Roman  citizens  who  died  in  captivity 
(apui  hottet).    ( Vid.  Lkoatum,  p.  574.) 

De  Vi  Poblioa.    ( Vid.  Vis  Pdblica.) 

CORNE'LIA  B^'BIA  DE  AMBITJJ,  proposed 
by  the  consuls  P.  Cornelius  Cethegus  nnd  M.  B*> 
bius Tamphilus,  B.C.  181.*  This  lawia  sometimes, 
but  erroneously,  attributed  to  the  consols  of  the 
preceding  year,  L.  -£milius  and  Cn.  Bubius.  (Vid. 
Ambitus.) 

DI'DIA.    (Vid.  SuMTOARiiS  Leobb.) 

DOMITIA  DE  SACERDOTIIS.  (Vid.  Saceb- 
dotia.) 

DUI'LIA  (B.C.  449),  a  plebisdtum  proposed  by 
the  tribune  Duilius,  which  enacted  ''qui  plebem 
tine  tribunit  reliquittet,  quiqtu  magittralum  tint 
provocation*  creattct,  ttrgo  ac  capita  punirctur."* 

DUI'LIA  M^E'NIA  de  unctario  foenore,  B.C.  357. 
The  same  tribunes,  Duiliw  and  Msenius,  carried 
a  measure  which  was  intended  in  future  to  prevent 
such  unconstitutional  proceedings  as  the  enactment 
of  a  lex  by  the  soldiers  oct  tt  Rome,  on  the  propo- 
sal of  the  consul.' 

FA'BIA  DE  PLA'GIO.     (Vid.  Plagium.) 

FALCITJIA.    (Vid.  Lboatum.) 

FA'NNIA.     (Vid.  Ewpuabi.*  Leges.) 

FLAMI'NIA,  was  an  agraria  lex  for  the  distri- 
bution of  lands  in  Pioannm,  proposed  by  the  tribune 
C.  Flaminius  in  B.C.  338  according  to  Cicero,  or 
in  B.C.  233  according  to  Polybius.  The  latter 
date  is  the  more  provable.* 

FLATIA  AGRARIA,  B.C.  60,  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  lands  among  Pompey's  soldiers,  proposed  by 
the  tribune  L.  Flavins,  who  committed  the  consul 
Csecilius  Metellus  ti  prison  for  opposing  it.* 

FRUMENTAHLE.  Various  leges  were  so  called 


1.  (Pestns,  a.  r.  Uneiana.) — 2,  (Ascon.  in  Cic,  Cornel.,  p. 
58.— Dion  Cass.,  zxxvi.,  23.)— 3.  (Ascon.  in  Cic,  Cornel.,  p.  57, 
58.)-4.  (LiT.,  xl.,  18.— Schot.  Bob.  in  Cic,  Pro  Sulla,  p.  361, 
ed.  Orelli.)— 5.  (Lit.,  iii.,  55.)— 6.  (LiT.,  Tii.,  16.)— 7.  (Cic. 
Acad.,u.,  5.— Id^DeSenoot.,  4.— Polyb.,  ii.,  21.)— 8.  (Cic  ad 
Alt,  L,  18, 10.— Dion  Cass.,  nxvii.,  50.) 
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which  had  for  their  object  the  distribution  of  grain 
among  the  people  at  a  low  price  or  gratuitously. 
(Vid.  Apoleia,  Cassia  Tebkntia,  Clodia,  Litia, 

OcTAVIA,  SlVFBONIA.) 

FU'FIA  DE  RELIGICWE,  B.C.  61,  was  a  priv- 
Uegium  which  related  to  the  trial  of  Clodius." 

FU'FIA  JUDICIA'RIA.     ( Vid.  Jodbx,  p.  663.) 

FU'RIA,  or  FU'SIA  CANrNIA,  limited  the  num- 
ber of  slaves  to  be  manumitted  by  testament  (Vii. 
Mancmissio.) 

FU'RIA  DE  SPONSU.    (Vid.  IitVeboessio.) 

FU'RIA  or  FUSIA  TESTAMENTA'RIA.  (Vid, 
Leoatum.) 

GABI'NIA  TABELLA'RIA.  (Vid.  Tabella- 
mim.) 

There  were  various  Gabinia!  leges,  some  of  which 
were  privilegia,  as  that  for  conferring  extraordina- 
ry power  on  Cn.  Pompeius  for  conducting  the  war 
against  the  pirates.' 

A  Gabinia  lex,  B.C.  68,  forbade  all  loans  of  mon- 
ey at  Rome  to  legationes  from  foreign  parts  (Sala- 
minii  cum  Roma  verruram  facere  velleni,  nan  vote- 
rant,  quod  Uz  Gabinia  vetabal*).  The  object  of  the 
lex  was  to  prevent  money  being  borrowed  for  the 
purpose  of  bribing  the  senators  at  Rome. 

GE'LLIA  CORNE'LIA,  B.C.  73,  which  gave  to 
Cn.  Pompeius  the  extraordinaiy  power  of  confer- 
ring the  Roman  civitas  on  Spaniards  in  Spain,  with 
the  advice  of  his  consilium  (it  cmuilii  sententia*). 

GENU'CIA,  B.C.  841,  forbade  altogether  the 
taking  of  interest  for  the  use  of  money.*  Other 
plebiscite  of  the  same  year  are  mentioned  by  Livy.* 

GA'LLLE  CISALPI'N^E.    (Vid.  Robbia.) 

HIERCNICA  was  not  a  lex  properly  so  called. 
Before  the  Roman  conquest  of  Sicily,  the  payment 
of  the  tenths  of  wine,  oil,  and  other  produce  had 
been  fixed  by  Hiero,  and  the  Roman  qutestors,  in 
letting  these  tenths  to  farm,  followed  the  practice 
which  they  found  established.' 

HORATIA,  proposed  by  M.  Horatius,  made  the 
persons  of  the  tribunes,  the  sediles,  and  others  sacro- 
sancti.*  Another  lex  Horatia  mentioned  by  Gel- 
lius*  was  a  privilegiom. 

HORTE'NSIA  DE  PLEBISCITIS.    (Vid.  Ple- 

RISCITDM.) 

Another  lex  Hortensia  enacted  that  the  nundinee, 
which  bad  hitherto  been  feriae,  should  be  dies  fasti. 
This  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country.1* 

HOSTI'LIA  DE  FASTIS  is  mentioned  only  in 
the  Institutes  of  Justinian.11 

ICI'LIA,  B.C.  466,  by  which  the  Aventinus  was 
assigned  to  the  plebs.  This  was  the  first  instance 
of  the  ager  publicus  being  assigned  to  the  plebs." 

Another  lex  Icilia,  proposed  by  the  tribune  Sp. 
Icilius,  B.C.  470,  had  for  its  object  to  prevent  all 
interruption  to  the  tribunes  while  acting  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties.  In  some  cases  the  penalty 
was  death." 

JU'U£.    (Vid.  JouyB  Leoes.) 

JU'NIA  DE  PEREGRI'NIS,  proposed  B.C.  126 
by  M.  Junius  Pennus,  a  tribune,  banished  peregrini 
from  the  city. 

A  lex  of  C.  Fannins,  consul,  B.C.  122,  contained 
the  same  provisions  respecting  the  Latini  and  Itali- 
ci ;  and  a  lex  of  C.  Papius,  perhaps  B.C.  63,  con- 
tained the  same  respecting  all  persons  who  were 
not  domiciled  in  Italy." 

1.  (Cie.  ad  Att.,  i.,  13,76.)— S.  (Cio., Pro  Lege  Manil.,  17.— 
VelL  Paterc.  ii.,  31.— Dion  Ceee.,  xxxn.,  6.— Plot.,  Pomp.,  IS.) 
—  I.  (Cic  ad  Att.,  v.,  SI.— Id.  ib.,  Ti.,  I,  «.)— 4.  (Cio.,  Pro 
BeJbe,  8, 14.)-*.  (Lrr.,  Tii.,  48.)— «.  (rii.,  4*,)— 7.  (Cie.,  V«rr., 
U,  13,  S(,  00.— Id.  ib.,  iii.,  0.  *c)— 8.  (Lit.,  iii.,  Hi.)— ».  (ti., 
».)— 10.  (Macrob.,  i.,  16.— Piin.,  II.  N.,  xriii.,  3.)— II.  (ir.,  tit. 
10.)—  1*.  {Ut,  iii.,  II,  33.— Dionyt.,  ».,  8S.— Niebo.hr,  H«.  of 
Reete,  u.,  p. 1».>— 13.  (Dioara.,  »ii.,  17.— Cic,  Pro  Sertio,  37. 
-Niehuhr,  n.,  p.  331.)— 14.  (Cie.,  Da  Off.,  iii.,  11.— Prut.,  St, 
•»  —Da  Lag .  Agi.,  i.,4.— Featua,  a.  t.  ReapubUcaa.) 


JU'NIA  LICI'NIA.  (Vid.  Licinia  Juhia.) 
JU'NIA  NORBA'NA,  of  uncertain  date,  but  prob- 
ably about  A.D.  17,  enacted  that  when  a  Roman 
citizen  had  manumitted  a  slave  without  the  requi- 
site formalities,  the  manumission  should  not  in  all 
cases  be  ineffectual,  but  the  manumitted  person 
should  have  the  status  of  a  Lalinus  '   (Vid.  Latihi- 

TAS,  LlBEBTOS.) 

JU'NIA  REPETUNDA'RUM.    (Vid.  Repetoi*. 

VM.) 

JU'NIA  VELLETA,  A.D.  8,  allowed  a  postumus 
to  be  instituted  heres,  if  he  should  be  born  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  testator.  It  also  so  far  modified  the 
old  law,  tbat  a  person  who,  by  the  death  of  a  heres 
institntus,  after  the  testator  had  made  his  will,  be- 
came a  heres  quasi  agriascendo,  did  not  break  the 
will  if  he  was  instituted  heres.* 

LjETOTUA.    (Vid.  Cobatob.) 

Sometimes  the  lex  proposed  by  Volero  for  elect 
ing  plebeian  magistrates  at  the  comitia  tributa  is 
cited  as  a  lex  Laetoria.' 

LICI'NIA  DE  SODALITIIS.    ( Vid.  Ambitus.) 

LICI'NIA  JU'NIA,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
Junia  et  Licinia,  passed  in  the  consulship  of  L. 
Licinius  Murena  and  Junius  Silanus,  B.C.  62,  en- 
forced the  Cfficilia  Didia,  in  connexion  with  which 
it  is  sometimes  mentioned.* 

LICI'NIA  MU'CIA  DE  CIVIBUS  REGUNDIS, 
passed  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Licinius  Crassus  and 
Q.  Mucins  Scevola,  B.C.  96,  which  enacted  a  strict 
examination  as  to  the  title  to  citizenship,  and  de- 
prived of  the  exercise  of  civic  rights  all  those  who 
could  not  make  out  a  good  title  to  them.  This 
measure  partly  led  to  the  Marsic  war.* 

LICI'NIA  SUMTUAHLA.  (Vid.  Switoabi* 
Leoes.) 

LICI'NLE  ROGATIONES.    (Vid.  Rooatioxbs 

LlCINIiB.) 

LI'VLE  were  various  enactments  proposed  by 
the  tribune  M.  Livius  Drusus,  B.C.  91,  for  estab- 
lishing colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  distributing 
corn  among  the  poor  citizens  at  a  low  rate,  and  ad- 
mitting the  foederats  civitates  to  the  Roman  civitas. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  mover  of  a  law 
for  adulterating  silver  by  mixing  with  it  an  eighth 
part  of  brass.*  Drusus  was  assassinated,  and  the 
senate  declared  that  all  his  leges  were  passed  con- 
tra auspicia,  and  were  therefore  not  leges.' 

LUTATIA  DE  VI.    (Vid.  Vis.) 

NLE'NIA  LEX  is  only  mentioned  by  Cicero,* 
who  says  that  M.  Curius  compelled  the  patres 
"  ante  auctores  fieri,"  in  the  case  of  the  election  of 
a  plebeian  consul,  "which,"  adds  Cicero,  "was  a 
great  thing  to  accomplish,  as  the  lex  Maenia  was 
not  yet  passed."  The  lex  therefore  required  the 
patres  to  give  their  consent,  at  least  to  the  election 
of  a  magistrates,  or,  in  other  words,  to  confer,  or 
agree  to  confer,  the  imperium  on  the  person  whom 
the  comitia  should  elect.  Livy'  appears  to  refer 
to  this  law.  It  was  probably  proposed  by  the  trib- 
une Msenius,  B.C.  287. 

MAJESTATIS.    ( Vid.  Majestas.) 

MAMI'LIA  DE  COLONIIS.  The  subject  of  this 
lex  and  its  date  are  fully  discussed  by  Rudorff," 
who  shows  that  the  lex  Mamilia,  Roscia,  Peducsa, 
Alliena,  Fabia,  is  the  same  as  the  "  lex  Agraria 

2uam  Gaius  Cesar  tulit,""  and  that  this  Gaius 
laesar  is  the  Emperor  Caligula. 
MANI'LIA,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C.  Manilius, 


1.  (Gairu,  i.,  16, 17,  M.— Id.,  iii.,  56.— Ulp.,  Frag.,  tit.  1.)— t, 
(Oaioa,  ii.,  134.— Ulp.,  Frag.,  xxii.,  1».)— 3.  (Lhr.,  ii.,  S«,  47.)— 
4.  (Cic,  Pro  Seitio,  64;  Phil.,  t.,  3;  ad  Att.,  ii.,  »;  it.,  IS; 
inVatin.,  14.) -5.  (Cie.,  Da  Off.,  iii.,  11.— Id.,  Brut.,  16.— Id- 
Pro  Bam.,  11,  34.)— 6.  (Plin.,  H.  N,  JHiii.,  3.)— 7.  (Cic,  Lag' 
H,  6, 13.— Id.,  Pro  Dom.,  16.  — LiT.,  Epit.,  71.— Appiaa,  Beh. 
Civ.,  i.,  3ft. — Aaron,  in  Cic.,  Cornel.,  p.  03.) — 8.  (Bratua,  14.)— 
9.  (I.,  17.)-  IV.  (Zaiudirift,Tol.ix.)— U.(Di(.47,tit.Sl-a.«J 
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B.C.  66,  was  a  privilegium  by  which  was  conferred 
on  Pompey  the  command  in  the  war  against  Mith- 
radates.  The  lex  was  supported  by  Cicero  when 
prastor.1 

The  leges  Manilianae,  mentioned  by  Cicero,'  were 
evidently  not  leges  proper,  but  probably  forms  which 
it  was  prudent  for  parties  to  observe  in  buying  and 
selling. 

MA'NLIA,  also  called  LICI'NIA,  B.C.  196,  cre- 
ated the  triumviri  epulones.' 

MA'NLIA  DE  VICE'SIMA.    (Fid.  Viobsima.) 

M.VRCIA,  probably  about  the  year  B.C.  352, 
"*  adversus  feneratores."* 

MA'RCIA,  an  agrarian  law  proposed  by  the  trib- 
une L.  Marcius  Philippus,  B.C.  104.' 

MA'KIA,  proposed  by  Marius  when  tribune,  B.C. 
119,  for  narrowing  the  pontes  at  elections.' 

ME'MMIA  or  RE'MMIA.    ( Kid.  Calomnia.) 

ME'NSIA.  Tliis  lex  enacted  that  if  a  woman 
who  was  a  Roman  citizen  (citu  Romano.)  married 
a  peregrinus,  the  offspring  was  a  peregrinus.  If 
there  was  connubium  between  the  peregrinus  and 
the  woman,  the  children,  according  to  the  principle 
of  connubium,  were  peregrini,  as  the  legal  effect  of 
connubium  was  that  children  followed  the  condi- 
tion of  their  father  (Uberi  temper  patrem  tcquuntur). 
If  there  were  no  connubium,  the  children,  accord- 
ing to  another  rule  of  law,  by  which  they  followed 
the  condition  of  the  mother,  would  have  been  Ro- 
man citizens ;  and  it  was  the  object  of  the  law  to 
prevent  this.' 

MINU'CIA,  B.C.  216,  created  the  triumviri  men- 
sarii.' 

OCTAVIA,  one  of  the  numerous  leges  frumen- 
tarite  which  repealed  a  Sempronia  Frumentaria. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Cicero*  as  a  more  reasonable 
measure  than  the  Sempronia,  which  was  too  pro- 
fuse. 

OGU'LNIA,  proposed  by  the  tribunes  B.C.  300, 
increased  the  number  of  pontifices  to  eight  and 
that  of  the  augurs  to  nine ;  it  also  enacted  that  four 
of  the  pontifices  and  five  of  the  augurs  should  be 
taken  from  the  plebes." 

O'PPIA.    (Vid.  Somtoarls  Lbqes.) 

O'RCHI A.    ( Vid.  Sim-ruABL*  Leoes.) 

OVTNIA,  of  uncertain  date,  was  a  plebiscitum 
which  gave  the  censors  certain  powers  in  regula- 
ting the  lists  of  the  senators  (ordo  tcnalorius) :  the 
main  object  seems  to  have  been  to  exclude  all  im- 
proper persons  from  the  senate,  and  to  prevent 
their  admission,  if  in  other  respects  qualified. ' '  The 
lex  Ovinia  of  Gams,"  if  the  reading  is  right,  was 
perhaps  a  different  lex. 

PA'PIA  DE  PEREGRI'NIS.     {Vid.  Joma  de 

^^P  REAR  I  NTfl    i 

PA'PIA  POPP^EA.    (Fid.  Joll«  Lebes.) 

A  lex  Papia  on  the  manner  of  choosing  the  vestal 
virgins  is  mentioned  by  Gellius ;"  but  the  reading 
appears  to  be  doubtful,  and  perhaps  it  ought  to  be 
called  lex  Popilia. 

PAPI'RIAor  JU'LIA  PAPI'RIADE  MULCTA'- 
RUM  ^ESTIMATIONE  (B.C.  430),  fixed  a  money 
value  according  to  which  fines  were  paid,  which 
formerly  were  paid  in  sheep  and  cattle.1*  Gellius" 
and  Fsstus"  make  this  valuation  part  of  the  Ater- 
nian  law  (vid.  Aternia  Tabpeia),  but  in  this  they 
appear  to  be  mistaken,  according  to  Niebuhr." 

PAPI'RIA,  by  which  the  as  was  made  semunci- 


1.  (De  Lege  Manilla.— Flat.,  Pomp.,  SO.— Dion  Can.,  xxxri., 
».)— a.  (De  Or.,  (.,  58.)— 3.  (Liv.,xxxiii.,4S.— Cic,  De  Or.,  iii., 
19.)  —4.  (Gaiiu,  ir.,  S3.—  Liv.,  rii.,  31.)  —  5.  (Cic.  De  Off.,  ii., 
H.)— «.  (Cic,  De  Leg.,  iii.,  17.— Plat.,  Mar.,  4.)— 7.  (Gaiua,  i., 
W.— Ulp.,  Frag.,  t.,  tit.  8.)-8.  (Lir.,  xxiii.,  SI.)— 8.  (Brut.,  68. 
— De  Off.,  ii.,  SI.)  — 10.  (Lir.,  x.,  6-9.)  — 11.  (Feetue,  >.  v. 
"  Pmteriti  Senatoree."— Cic,  De  Leg  ,  iii.,  IS.)— IS.  (ir.,  108.) 
—13.  (i.,  12 )  — 14.  (Lir.,  ir.,  30.—  Cic,  De  Bep.,  ii.,  31.)— 14. 
tti.,  I.)— 18  (s.  r.  Pecalatu».)-17.  (Hiat.  of  Room,  ii.,  p.  300.) 
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alls,1  one  of  the  various  enactments  whion  tain- 
pered  with  the  coinage. 

PAPI'RIA,  B.C.  332,  proposed  by  the  prieloi 
Papirius,  gave  the  Acerrani  the  civitas  without  the 
suffragium.  It  was  properly  a  privilegium,  but  is 
useful  as  illustrating  the  history  of  the  extension  of 
the  civitas  Romana.' 

PAPI'RIA,  of  uncertain  date,  enacted  that  no 
aides  should  be  declared  consecrata:  without  a  ple- 
biscitum {injutav.  Plcbi»*). 

PAPI'RIA  PLAUTIA,  a  plebiscitum  of  the  year 
B.C.  89,  proposed  by  the  tribunes  C.  Papirius  Car- 
bo  and  M.  Plautius  Silvanus,  in  the  consulship  of 
Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo  and  L.  Porcius  Cato,  is  called 
by  Cicero*  a  lex  of  Silvanus  and  Carbo.' 

PAPI'RIA  POETE'LIA    {Vid.  Poetelia.) 

PAPI'RIA  TABELLARIA.  {Vid.  Tabellabl* 
Leges.) 

PEDUC^EA,  B.C.  113,  a  pleTiiscitum,  seems  to 
have  been  merely  a  privilegium,  and  not  a  general 
law  against  incestum.' 

PESULA'NIA  provided  that  if  an  animal  did  any 
damage,  the  owner  should  make  it  good  or  give  up 
the  animal.7  There  was  a  general  provision  to  this 
effect  in  the  Twelve  Tables,"  and  it  might  bo  in- 
ferred from  Paulus  that  this  lex  extended  the  pro- 
visions of  the  old  law  to  dogs. 

PETRE'IA,  a  lex  under  this  title,  De  Decima 
tione  Militum,  in  case  of  mutiny,  is  mentioned  by 
Appian.' 

PETRO'NIA,  probably  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  and  subsequently  amended  by  various 
senatus  consulta,  forbade  a  master  to  deliver  up  his 
slave  to  fight  with  wild  beasts.  If,  however,  the 
master  thought  that  his  slave  deserved  such  a  pun- 
ishment, he  might  take  him  before  the  authorities 
(judex),  who  might  condemn  him  to  fight  if  he  ap- 
peared to  deserve  it." 

PINA'RIA"  related  to  the  giving  of  a  judex  with 
in  a  limited  time. 

PLuETO'RIA.    (Fid.  Cokator.) 

PLAUTIA  or  PLOTIA  DE  VI.    (Fid.  Vis.) 

PLAUTIA  or  PLOTIA  JUDICIA'RIA  is  men- 
tioned by  Asconius"  as  having  enacted  that  fifteen 
persons  should  be  annually  taken  from  each  tribe 
to  be  placed  in  the  album  judicum. 

POETE'LIA,  B.C.  358,  a  plebiscitum,  was  the 
first  lex  against  ambitus." 

POETE'LIA  PAPI'RIA,  B.C.  326,  made  an  im- 
portant change  in  the  liabilities  of  the  Nexi."  (Fid. 
Nexi.) 

POMPELE.    There  were  various  leges  so  called 

POMPEIA,  proposed  by  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo, 
the  father  of  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus,  probably  in  his 
consulship,  B.C.  89,  gave  the  jus  Latii  or  Latinitas 
to  all  the  towns  of  the  Transpadani,  and  probablv 
the  civitas  to  the  Cispadani." 

POMPEIA  DE  A'MBITU.     {Vid.  Ambitus.) 

POMPEIA  JUDICIA'RIA.    {Vid.  Judex.) 

POMPEIA  DE  JURE  MAGISTRATUUM"  fm- 
bade  a  person  to  be  a  candidate  for  public  offices 
(petilio  honorum)  who  was  not  at  Rome ;  but  J.  Cae- 
sar was  excepted.  This  was,  doubtless,  the  old 
law,  but  it  had  apparently  become  obsolete. 

POMPEIA  DE  PARRICI'DIIS.     (Fid.  Corn-*. 

LIA  DE  SlCARIIS.) 

POMPEIA  TRIBUNITIA  (B.C.  70)  restored 


1.  (Plin,  H.  N.,  ixxiii.,3.)— S.  (Lir.,  riii.,  17.)— 3.  (Cic,  Pre 
Dom.,  49.)— 4.  (Pro  Archie,  4.)— 5.  ( Vid.  Civitas,  Fosdiratai 
Civitatks,  end  Sarigny,  "  Volkeechluet  der  Taiel  von  lierae- 
lee,"  Zeiuchrift,  ix.)— 8.  (Cic,  De  Nat.  Door.,  iii.,  SO.— Alcoa, 
in  Cic,  MiL,  t.  46.)— 7.  (Paulua,  S.  R.,  1, 14,  e.  1, 3.)— 8.  (Dirt, 
ten,  Uebereicht,  *c,  p.  5SS.)  —  9.  (De  Bell.  Cir.,  ii.,  47.)— 10. 
(Dig.  48,  tit.  8,  e.  11 ;  18,  tit.  1,  a,  4».— Cell.,  T.,  14.)  — Ii. 
(Gaittt,  iv..  15.)  — 19.  (In  Cic  Cornel.,  p.  70.)  — 13.  (Lir.,  rii, 
15.)— 14.  (Liv.,viu.,28.)— 14.  (Sarignjr,"  Volkaechluia  der  TaW 
ron  Heracles,"  Zeitecuri ft,  ix.)— 16.  (Suet.,  Jul., 2S.— Dion  Cast 
xl.,  56.— Cic  ad  Alt.,  ruu,  3.) 
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the  o,d  tribunrtia  potartaa,  which  Sails  had  neatly 
destroyed.1    (Fid.  Tribuw.) 

POMPEIA  DE  VI  was  a  privilegium,  and  only 
referred  to  the  case  of  Mih>.* 

POPI'UA.    (rid.  Papia.) 

PCRCLE  DE  CA-PITE  CIVIUM  or  DE  PRO- 
VOCATICNE  enacted  that  a  Roman  citizen  should 
not  be  scourged  or  pat  to  death.* 

PCRCIA  DE  PROVT/NCHS  (about  B.C.  198). 
The  passage  in  Livy*  ("  Sumttu  quot  in  adtum 
fraDrum,"  <5tc.)  is  supposed  to  refer  to  a  Porcia 
lex,  to  which  the  plebiscitum  De  Thermensibos  re- 
fers ;  and  the  words  quoted  by  Cicero*  ("  Ne  quit 
emat  manripium")  are  taken,  as  it  is  conjectured, 
from  this  Porcia  lex. 

PUBLTCIA  permitted  betting  at  certain  games 
which  required  strength,  as  running  and  leaping.* 

PUBLI'LIA  DE.  SPONSCRIBUS.     (Yid.  Ik- 

TBKCIS8IO.) 

PUBLI'LLE  of  the  dictator  Q.  Publilius  Philo, 
B.C.  339.'    ( Vi<L  Pubull*  Lxosa.) 

PUBLI'LLE  LEGES  of  the  tribune  Q.  Volero 
Publilius,  B.C.  473.    ( Yid.  Poblills  Laos*.) 

PU'PIA,  mentioned  by  Cicero,'  seems  to  have 
enacted  that  the  senate  could  not  meet  on  comiti- 
ales  dies. 

QUI'NTIA  was  a  lex  proposed  by  T.  Quintius 
Crispinus,  consul  B.C.  9,  and  enacted  by  the  popu- 
ius  for  the  preservation  of  the  aquttductus.  The 
lex  is  preserved  by  Frontinus.' 

RE'GIA.    {Yid.  ReoiaLbx.) 

RE'GLE.    (Yid.  Jos  Civile  Pambuitok.) 

RETtfMIA.    (Yid.  CALomnA.) 

REPETUNDA'RUM.    (Vid.  Rsptronn*.) 

RHODIA.  The  Rhodians  had  a  maritime  code 
which  was  highly  esteemed.  Some  of  its  provis- 
ions were  adopted  by  the  Romans,  and  have  thus 
been  incorporated  into  the  maritime  law  of  Euro- 
pean states.  Strabo"  speaks  of  the  wise  laws  of 
Rhodes  and  their  admirable  policy,  especially  in 
naval  matters;  and  Cicero"  to  the  same  effect, 
rhe  Digest11  contains  so  much  of  the  lex  Rhodiorum 
as  relates  to  j  actus,  or  the  throwing  overboard  of 
goods  in  order  to  save  the  vessel  or  remainder  of 
the  cargo.  This  lex  Rhodiorum  de  Jactu  is  not  a 
lex  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term. 

RCSCIA  THEATRA'LIS,  proposed  by  the  trio- 
one  L.  Roscius  Otho,  B.C.  67,  which  gave  the 
equites  a  special  place  at  the  public  spectacles  in 
fourteen  rows  or  seats  (tn  quatuordecim  gradibut 
rat  mdmbut)  next  to  the  place  of  the  senators, 
which  was  in  the  orchestra.  This  lex  also  as- 
signed a  certain  place  to  spendthrifts  (decoctortt1'). 
The  phrase  "tedere  tn  quartuordeeim  ordinibut" 
is  equivalent  to  having  the  proper  census  eques- 
tris.  which  was  required  by  the  lex.  There  are 
numerous  allusions  to  this  lex,1*  which  is  some- 
times simply  called  the  Lex  of  Otho,1*  or  referred  to 
by  his  name."  This  lex  is  supposed  by  some  wri- 
ters to  have  been  enacted  in  the  consulship  of  Ci- 
cero, B.C.  63."    (Vid.  Joua  Lex  Thiatbalm.) 

RU'BRIA.  The  province  of  Gallia  Cisalpina 
ceased  to  be  a  provincia,  and  became  a  part  of  Ita- 
lia about  the  year  B.C.  43.  When  this  change 
took  place,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  as  the  usual  modes  of  pro- 
vincial administration  would  cease  with  the  deter- 
mination of  the  provincial  form  of  government. 


1.  (Soei  Jul.,  5.  —  VitlL  Puerc.,  ii.,  JO.)— S.  (Cic,  PhiL,  ii., 
•t—  Aeoon.  *nd  Schol.  Bob.  in  Argumen.  Milan.)  — S.  (Liv.,  x., 
tV— Cic,  De  Rep.,  ii.,  II.— Id.,  Pro  Rabir.,  S,  4.)— L  (xxxli.,  *7.) 
— i.  <Verr.,H, 4,  ».)—«.  (Dif.  II, tit.  6.)— 7.  (Lrr-rui.,  IS.) 
— 8.  (ad  Quint.  Fr.,  ii.,  IS;  id  Fun.,  i„  4.)—  0.  (Da  Aqu- 
•aat.  Soman.)— 10.  (p.  CM,  Caeanb.)— 11.  (Pro  Leg-  Muil.,  c 
IS)  — It.  (14.  tit  *.)  —  1*.  (Cic,  PhiL,  ii.,  18.)  — 14.  (Dion, 
xxrri.,  tS.  —  Veil.  Patirc.,  ii.,  at.— Lit.,  Edit., ».  — Cic.,  Pro 
Hainan,  19.) — 15.  (Jar,  xir.,  XM.)  — 1«.  (Bar.,  Epod,  i».,  M.) 
—17.  (ad Alt,  ii.,  1.) 
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'litis  was  effected  by  a  lex,  tue  name  of  which  i 
unknown,  bat  a  large  part  of  it,  on  a  bronze  tablet, 
is  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Parma.  This  lex 
arranged  the  judiciary  establishment  of  the  former 
provincia,  and  appointed  n.  viri  and  iv.  viri  juri  di- 
cundo :  a  prtefectus  Mutinensis  is  also  mentioned 
in  the  lex.  In  two  passages  of  this  lex,1  a  lex  Ru- 
bria  is  mentioned,  which,  according  to  some,  is  an 
earlier  lex,  by  which  Mutina  was  made  a  prefec- 
ture ;  and,  according  to  others,  the  lex  Rubria  is 
this  very  lex  De  Cisalpina.  This  subject  is  dis- 
cussed by  Savigny*  and  by  Puchta.* 

This  lex  has  been  published  several  times;  the 
latest  edition  is  "  Tavola  legitlaliva  della  Gallia  Cis- 
alpina ritrmata  in  VeUia  et  rettituita  alia  sua  vera 
leziont  da  D.  Pielro  de  Lama,  Parma,  1820."  We 
only  possess  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  chapter  of 
this  lex,  which  treats  of  the  Novi  Opens  Nuntiatio ; 
the  twentieth  chapter,  on  the  Damnum  Infectum,  is 
complete ;  the  twenty-first  treats  of  Pecunia  Certa 
Credita,  but  only  of  Execution ;  the  twenty-second 
treats  in  like  manner  of  similar  actions ;  there  is 
only  the  beginning  of  the  twenty-fourth,  which  treats 
of  the  division  of  an  hereditas  (qvei  de  familia  eer- 
ceiteunda  deividunda  ivdicivm  tibei  darei  reddeive,  Ac, 
pottulaverint,  dec).  The  matter  of  this  lex,  there- 
fore, so  far  as  we  know  it,  purely  concerns  proce- 
dure, as  Puchta  remarks. 

RUPI'LLE  LEGES  (B.C.  131)  were  the  regula- 
tions established  by  P.  Rupilius  and  ten  legati  for 
the  administration  of  the  province  of  Sicily,  after 
the  close  of  the  first  servile  war.  They  were  made 
in  pursuance  of  a  consultum  of  the  senate.  Cicero* 
speaks  of  these  regulations  as  a  decretum  of  Rupili- 
us (quod  is  de  decern  Ugatorum  tententia  ttatuit), 
which  he  says  they  call  lex  Rupilia ;  but  it  was 
not  a  lex  proper.  The  powers  given  to  the  com- 
missioners by  the  lex  Julia  Municipals  were  of  a 
similar  kind. 

SACRATjE,  mentioned  by  Livy*  and  by  Cice- 
ro.' Leges  were  properly  so  called  which  bad  for 
their  object  to  make  a  thing  or  person  tacert  as  in 
Livy*  (it  taerando  cum  bcr.it  capite  ejus  qui,  &c). 
The  consecratio  was  in  fact  the  sanction  by  which 
a  lex  was  to  be  enforced.*  In  the  latter  case  it 
was  the  opinion  of  the  jurisconsulti  (jurit  ittterpre- 
let)  that  the  lex  did  not  make  "  sacrosanct  i"  the 
persons  for  whose  protection  it  was  designed,  but 
that  it  made  "  sacer"  (sacrum  tanxit)  any  one  who 
injured  them;  and  this  interpretation  is  certainly 
consistent  with  the  terms  of  the  lex.* 

A  lex  Sacrata  Militaris  is  also  mentioned  by 
Livy,"  but  the  sanction  of  the  lex  is  not  stated. 

SATURA.     (Yid.  Lex,  p.  680.) 

SCANTI'NIA,  proposed  by  a  tribune :  the  date 
and  contents  are  not  known,  but  its  object  was  to 
suppress  unnatural  crimes.  It  existed  in  the  time 
of  Cicero."  The  lex  Julia  de  Adulteriis  considered 
this  offence  as  included  in  stuprum,  and  it  was  pun- 
ishable with  a  fine ;  bat  by  the  later  imperial  con- 
stitution the  punishment  was  death." 

SCRIBCNIA.  The  date  and  whole  import  ol 
this  lex  are  not  known ;  but  it  enacted  that  a  right 
to  servitutes  should  not  be  acquired  by  usucapion," 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  law  was  once  dif- 
ferent. A  "libertas  servitutum"  could  be  gained 
by  usucapion,  or,  rather,  disuse,  for  the  lex  only 
applied  to  that  usucapion  which  established  a  servi- 
tus  (sermlutem  conttituebat),  and  not  to  that  so-call- 
ed usucapion  which  took  away  the  right  (tuttulil 


1.  (c  xx.,  1 1»,  ».)— S.  (Zeitacbrift,  ix.)— S.  (Zeitecnnft,  x.  • 
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temtutem).    It  is,  perhaps,  doubtful  if  the 
of  Cicero1  should  be  alleged  in  proof  of  this 
pion  formerly  existing. 

SEMPRO'NLE.  Various  leges  proposed  by  the 
Gracchi  were  so  named.  (Vid.  Sebpboni.*  Le- 
ws.) 

SEMPRO'NIA  DE  FCE'NORE,  B.C.  198,  was  a 
plebiscitum  proposed  by  the  tribune  M.  Sempronios,* 
which  enacted  that  the  law  (jut)  about  money  lent 
(peainia  iratita)  should  be  the  same  for  the  Socii 
and  Latini  (Soeii  ae  rumen  Latinum)  as  for  Roman 
citizens.  The  object  of  the  lex  was  to  prevent 
Romans  from  lending  money  in  the  name  of  the 
Socii,  who  were  not  bound  by  the  fenebres  leges. 
The  lex  could  obviously  only  apply  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  Rome. 

SERVFLIA  AGRA'RIA,  proposed  by  the  tribune 
P.  S.  Rullos  in  the  consulship  of  Cicero,  B.C.  63, 
was  a  very  extensive  agraria  rogatio.  It  was  suc- 
cessfully opposed  by  Cicero;'  but  it  was  in  sub- 
stance carried  by  J.  Caesar,  B.C.  59  (vid.  Jolia  Lex 
Aobaeia),  and  is  the  lex  called  by  Cicero  lex  Cam- 
pana,*  from  the  public  land  called  Ager  Campanus 
being  assigned  under  this  lex. 

SERVPLIA  GLAU'CIA  DE  CIVITATE.  {Vid. 

REPETOND.K.) 

SERVI'LIA  GLAU'CIA  DE  REPETUNDIS. 
(Vid.  Rkpbtundjs.) 

SERVI'LIA  JUDICIATUA,  B.C.  106.  See  the 
article  Judex,  p.  653,  and  the  various  passages  in 
Cicero.*  It  is  assumed  by  some  writers  that  a  lex 
of  the  tribune  Servilius  Glaucia  repealed  the  Ser- 
vilia  Judiciaria  two  years  after  its  enactment.* 

SITJA.*  The  legis  actio  called  condictio  was 
established  by  this  lex  in  the  case  when  the  demand 
was  a  determinate  sum  of  money  (certa  peatnia). 

SILVAW  ETCARBCNIS.  (Vid. Papibia 
Plaotia.) 

SULPI'CLE,  proposed  by  the  tribune  P.  Sulpici- 
us  Rufus,  a  supporter  of  Marius,  B.C.  88,  enacted 
the  recall  of  the  exiles,  the  distribution  of  the  new 
citizens  and  the  libertini  among  the  thirty-five  tribes, 
that  the  command  in  the  Mithradatic  war  should 
be  taken  from  Sulla  and  given  to  Marius,  and  that 
a  senator  should  not  contract  debt  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  2000  denarii.*  The  last  enactment  may 
have  been  intended  to  expel  persons  from  the  sen- 
ate who  should  get  in  debt.  All  these  leges  were 
repealed  by  Sulla.* 

SULPI'CIA  SEMPRO'NIA  B.C.  304.  No  name 
is  given  to  this  lex  by  Livy,"  but  it  was  probably 
proposed  by  the  consuls.  It  prevented  the  dedica- 
tio  of  a  templum  or  altar  without  the  consent  of 
the  senate  or  a  majority  of  the  tribunes.11 

SUMTUA'RI^E.     (Vid.  Shmtuabi*  Leoeb.) 

TABELLA'RIjE.    (.Vid.  Tabel^ari^  Leoes.) 

TARPE'IA  ATETtNIA.  (Vid.  Atebnia  Tab- 
peia.) 

TERENTI'LIA,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C.  Ter- 
entilius,  B.C.  463,  but  not  carried,  was  a  rogatio 
which  had  for  its  object  an  amendment  of  the  con- 
stitution, though  in  form  it  only  attempted  a  limita- 
tion of  the  imperium  consulare."  This  rogatio 
probably  led  to  the  subsequent  legislation  of  the 
Decemviri . 

TESTAMENTATtLE.  Various  leges,  such  as 
the  Cornelia,  Faicidia,  Furia,  and  Vocooia,  regula- 
ted testamentary  dispositions. 

THO'RIA.  The  importance  of  this  lex  requires 
that  it  should  have  a  separate  notice.  (Vid.  Tho- 
bia  Lex.) 


1.  (Pro  Cadn,  ».)— t.  (ld»,  xxrr,  7.)— 3.  (In  Rullum.)— 4. 
(ad  Att.,  ii,  180-5.  (Brut.,  43, 44,  S3, 890—8.  (Cio,  Brnt.,  OS.) 
—7.  (Glint,  it,  1».>— 8.  (Plat,  Sail.,  8.)— 0.  (Anp,  Bell.  CiT, 
i.,  55.— Lit.,  Epit.,  77.)— 10.  (ii,  48.)— 11.  (Com  «t»  Gaiui,  ii . 
8-7.)— IS.  (Lit.,  iii,  ».) 
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Tl  TLA,  similar  in  its  provisions  to  the  lex  Pat> 
licia. 
TTriA  DE  TUTCKRIBUS.    (Ft*  JouaLbx  w 

Titia,  and  Gaius,  i.,  195.) 

TREBCNIA,  a  plebiscitum  proposed  by  L.  Tre- 
bonius,  B.C.  448,  which  enacted  that  if  the  ten  trib- 
unes were  not  chosen  before  the  comitia  were  dis- 
solved, those  who  were  elected  should  not  fill  up 
the  number  (co-optare),  but  that  the  comitia  should 
be  continued  till  the  ten  were  elected.* 
TRIBUNITIA.    (Vid.  Tbibonitia  Lex.) 
TU'LLIA  DE  A'MBITU.    ( Vid.  Aiisrnia.) 
TU'LLIA  DE  LEGATIO'NE  LI'BERA.    (Vid. 
Legato*,  p.  576.) 
VALERIA  of  P.  Valerius  Publicola.    (Vid.  V«- 

LEEI.S  LiEOES.) 

VALE'RIA  HORATIA.    (Vid.  Plebiscite.) 

VA'RIA.    (Vid.  Majestas.)  • 

VATI'NIA  DE  PROVI-NCIIS  was  the  enact, 
ment  by  which  J.  Ctesar  obtained  the  province  of 
Gallia  Cisalpina  with  Ulyrioum  for  five  years,  to 
which  the  senate  added  Gallia  Transalpine  This 
plebiscitum  was  proposed  by  the  tribune  Vatinius.* 
A  Trebonia  lex  subsequently  prolonged  CsesaT's 
imperium  for  five  years. 

VATI'NIA.     ( Vid.  Repbtumd*:.  ) 

VATI'NIA  DE  COLONIS,  under  which  the  Lat- 
ina  Colonia  (vid.  Latinitas)  of  Novum-Comum  in 
Gallia  Cisalpina  was  planted,  B.C.  69.* 

LEGES  DEVI.    (Vid.  Vis.) 

VIAHIA.  A  Viaria  lex  which  Cicero  says*  the 
tribune  C.  Curio  talked  of;  but  nothing  more  seems 
to  be  known  of  it. 

Some  modern  writers  speak  of  leges  Viariee,  but 
there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  leges  properly  so  call- 
ed. The  provisions  as  to  roads  in  many  of  the 
agrarian  laws  were  parts  of  such  leges,  and  bad  no 
special  reference  to  roads.* 

VICESIMA'RIA.    (Vid.  Vicesimabia.) 

VI'LLIA  ANNA'LIS.     (Vid.  /Ediies,  p.  25.) 

VISE'LLIA  made  a  man  liable  to  a  criminal 
prosecution  who,  being  a  Latinus,  assumed  to  exer- 
cise the  rights  of  an  ingenuus.' 

VOCO'NIA.    (  Vid.  Vooohia  Lex.) 

This  list  of  leges  may  not  be  quite  complete,  and 
the  dates  of  some  of  them  may  not  be  perfectly  ac- 
curate. Still  it  contains  all  die  leges  that  are  of 
any  importance  for  the  understanding  of  Roman 
History  and  Jurisprudence.  Those  which  are  not 
specially  noticed  here  are  referred  to  their  prop- 
er beads,  particularly  when  there  are  many  leges 
relating  to  one  subject,  as  ambitus,  repetunds,  &c. 
Several  of  the  Roman  leges  were  modified  by  sen- 
atus  consulta.  The  senatus  oonsulta,  which  are 
properly  laws,  are  enumerated  under  Senatus  Coif- 

SULTUX. 

LEXIARCHICON.     ( Vid.  Demus,  p.  348.) 

LEXIARCHOI.    (ViiEccLEsiA,p.  385.) 

LEXIS.    (Vid.  Dice,  p.  358.) 

•LIBANOTIS  (XiSavonc),  a  plant,  our  Rosema 
ry.  The  Greek  name  is  derived  from  M6avof,  "  in- 
cense," and  has  reference  to  the  strong  aromatic 
odour  emitted ;  the  Latin  name  Rotmarinu*,  which 
the  poets  commonly  write  as  two  words.  Rot  mari~ 
mu,  alludes  to  the  circumstance  of  the  plant's  being 
"used  by  the  ancients  in  sprinkling,  as  we  read  in 
the  Scriptures  of  hyssop,  and  of  its  growing  in  pla- 
ces near  the  seacoast.  Virgil  is  supposed  to  be  the 
first  author  who  mentions  it  by  the  name  of  Rot 
(marimu).  Theophrastus  describes  two  species, 
the  first,  or  Xttavurlf  wcapiroc,  is  the  true  Rosmari- 
nus officinalis ;  the  other,  the  A.  itdpirijtoc,  is  the  Atk- 


1.  (Dig.  11,  tit.  6,  •.  *.)-*■  (Lit.,  ii.,  84, 6S.)-3.  (Din  Ck«, 
rxxriii,  8.— Appiaa,  BaU.  CiT.,  ii.,  IS.— Suet.,  Jul,  «.— VaU. 
Patarc,  ii.,  440-4.  (Suat,  Jul,  *8  )— S.  (ad  Pam,  Tiii.)— • 
(Frontiaua,  Da  Coloniia.)— 7.  (Cod.  ix.,  tit.  SI.) 
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mmanla  Ubinotii,  according  to  Staoibouse.  Spren- 
gel  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  first  species  of 
Dioscorides  is  the  Cackryt  Ubanotu ;  the  second, 
the  Ferula  nodiftora;  the  third  he  hesitates  about 
admitting  as  the  Prenantke  purpurea."1 

•LIBANOTUS  (XtJdvurof),  Frankincense.  The 
name,  however,  is  also  applied  to  the  Frankincense- 
tree  itself.  "  Forskael,  the  Danish  traveller,"  ob- 
serves Adams,  "gave  the  name  of  AmyrU  Kataf  to 
the  Frankincense-tree,  and  Colebrook  calls  it  Bot- 
uxllia  turifera.  However,  as  Stackhoose  and  Spren- 
gel  state,  there  is  still  great  uncertainty  about  the 
tree  which  produces  the  frankincense.  Dr.  Harris 
remarks,  that  'what  is  called  "pure  incense"  is  no 
doubt  the  same  as  the  matcula  Ikura  of  Virgil.'  Dr. 
Martyn  farther  states,  that  the  ancients  called  the 
best  sort  of  incense  '  male.'  A  late  writer  on  this 
class  of  medicinal  •  substances,  Dr.  Maton,  says, 
'  Some  authors  have  considered  the  genuine  Xi6a- 
w>f  (Thus)  to  have  been  obtained  from  the  Junipe- 
nt*  Lycia,  and  to  constitute  the  Olibanum  of  our 
shops,  but  I  cannot  find  any  passage  in  the  ancient 
authors  sufficiently  precise  to  corroborate  this  con- 
jecture.' According  to  Ammonius  and  the  scholi- 
ast on  Aristophanes,  the  tree  is,  properly  speaking, 
to  be  named  ">j6avoc,  and  the  term  Atjuvoro;  is  to 
be  restricted  to  the  Frankincense  itself.  Theo- 
phrastus,  however,  does  not  use  the  terms  in  this 
sense.'" 

LIBATIO.    (Vid.  SACKinciDM.) 

LIBELLA.     (Vid.  Dsnabiob.) 

LIBELLUS  is  the  diminutive  form  of  liber,  and 
signifies,  properly,  a  little  book.  A  libellus  was 
distinguished  from  other  kinds  of  writing  by  being 
written,  like  our  books,  by  pages,  whereas  other 
writings  were  written  trannerta  chart*.'  A  libel- 
lus, however,  did  not  necessarily  consist  of  several 
pages.  It  was  used  by  the  Romans  as  a  technical 
term  in  the  following  cases : 

1.  Libelli  accusalorum  or  accueatorU  were  the  writ- 
ten accusations  which  in  some  cases  a  plaintiff, 
after  having  received  the  permission  to  bring  an  ac^ 
tion  against  a  person,  drew  up,  signed,  and  sent  to 
the  judicial  authorities,  viz.,  in  the  city  to  the  prae- 
tor, and  in  a  province  to  the  proconsul.4  (Compare 
Actio,  p.  17.)  The  form  in  which  a  libellus  accu- 
satorius  was  to  be  written  is  described  by  Ulpian  in 
a  case  of  adultery.'  The  accuser  had  to  sign  the 
libellus,  and  if  he  could  not  write,  he  was  obliged 
to  get  somebody  else  to  do  it  for  him.  If  the  libel- 
'us  was  not  written  in  the  proper  legal  form,  it  was 
invalid,  but  the  plaintiff  had  still  the  right  to  bring 
the  same  action  again  in  its  legal  form.* 

3.  Libelli  famoti  were  what  we  call  libels  or  pas- 
quinades, intended  to  injure  the  character  of  per- 
sons. A  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  inflicted  very 
severe  punishments  on  those  who  composed  defam- 
atory writings  against  any  person.'  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  Republic  this  law  appears  to  have 
been  suspended,  for  Tacitus*  says  that,  previous  to 
the  time  of  Augustus,  libels  had  never  been  legally 
punished,'  and  that  Augustus,  provoked  by  the  au- 
dacity with  which  Cassius  Severus  brought  Into 
disrepute  the  most  illustrious  persons  of  the  age, 
ordained,  by  a  lex  majestatis,  that  the  authors  of 
libelli  famosi  should  be  brought  to  trial.  On  this 
occasion,  Augustus,  who  was  informed  of  the  exist- 
ence of  several  such  works,  had  a  search  made  at 


1.  (Theophreet,  H.  P.,  ix.,  II. — Dioeonr,  Hi.,  79.— Virj., 


Genre;,  ii,  213.~Adame,' Append.,  a.  t.)— ft.  (Theophraat,  V. 
~    '    ,  4.~~Dioaoar.,  i.,  8i. — Aeiatio  Reeearchea,  jol.  ix.,  p.  177. 


— Arietoph,  Plot.,  70S,  with  echoL— Adam,  Append.,  a.  t.)— ft. 
(Suet,  Jol,  M.I—A.  (Cod.  9,  tit  ft,  a.  8.— Dig.  48,  tit.  5,  a.  ft, 
17,  M  i  47,  tit.  ft,  a.  74.)— S.  (Dig.  48,  tit.  ft,  a.  5.)— «.  (Jut,  ri, 
S44,  *e.— Tacit.,  Amu  iii.,  44.— Plin,  Eniet,  Tii,  97.— Com- 
pare Brieeoo,  Da  Form,  t,  e.  187,  Ac.)— 7.  (Cic,  De  Repub, 
It,  10.— Araob.,  if,  p.  1*1.) — 8.  (Ann,  i,  79.)— 9.  (Compare Cio. 
mi  Fan,  iii.,  11  > 


Rome  by  the  ediles,  and  in  other  places  by  the 
local  magistrates,  and  ordered  the  libels  to  be  burn- 
ed ;  some  of  the  authors  were  subjected  to  punish 
ment.'  A  law  quoted  by  Ulpian'  ordained  that  the 
author  of  a  libellus  famosns  should  be  intestabilis , 
and  during  the  latter  period  of  the  Empire  we  find 
that  capital  punishment  was  not  only  inflicted  upon 
the  author,  but  upon  those  persons  in  whose  pos- 
session a  libellus  famosus  was  found,  or  who  did 
not  destroy  it  as  soon  as  it  came  into  their  hands.' 

3.  Libellut  memorial™,  a  pocket  or  memorandum 
book.*  The  libellus,  from  which  Cicero*  commu- 
nicates a  memorandum  of  Brutus,  appears  to  have 
been  a  book  of  this  kind. 

4.  The  word  libellus  was  also  applied  to  a  varie- 
ty of  writings,  which  in  most  cases,  probably,  con- 
sisted of  one  page  only : 

o.  To  short  letters  addressed  to  a  person  for  the 
purpose  of  cautioning  him  against  some  danger 
which  threatened  his  life,'  and  to  any  short  letters 
or  reports  addressed  to  the  senate  or  private  indi- 
viduals.' 

A.  To  the  bills  called  libelli  gladiatorii  or  munera 
rit,  which  persons  who  gave  gladiatorial  exhibitions 
distributed  among  the  people.  ( Vid.  Gladiatores, 
p.  476.) 

e.  To  petitions  to  the  emperors.*  The  emperors 
had  their  especial  officers  or  secretaries  who  at- 
tended to  all  petitions  (libelli*  prafectui'),  and  who 
read  and  answered  them  in  the  name  of  the  em- 
peror.1'   Such  a  libellus  is  still  extant."11 

d.  To  the  bill  of  appeal  called  libellut  appellatoriue, 
which  a  person  who  did  not  acquiesce  in  a  judicial 
sentence  had  to  send  in  after  the  lapse  of  two  or 
three  days.1' 

e.  To  the  bills  stuck  up  in  the  most  frequented 
parts  of  the  city,  in  case  of  a  debtor  having  ab- 
sconded.1' Such  bills  were  also  stuck  upon  the 
estates  of  such  a  debtor,  and  his  friends  who  wished 
to  pay  for  him  sometimes  pulled  down  such  bills.1* 

/.  To  bills  in  which  persons  announced  to  the 
public  that  they  had  found  things  which  bad  been 
lost,  and  in  which  they  invited  the  owner  to  claim 
his  property."  The  owner  gave  to  the  finder  a 
reward  (etperpa),  and  received  his  property  back. 
Sometimes  the  owner  also  made  known  to  the  pub- 
lic by  a  libellus  what  he  had  lost,  stated  his  name 
and  residence,  and  promised  to  give  a  reward  to  the 
person  who  found  his  property  and  brought  it  back 
to  him.1' 

LIBER  (JSdUov),  a  Book.  The  most  common 
material  on  which  books  were  written  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  was  the  thin  coats  or  rind  (liber,  whence 
the  Latin  name  for  a  book)  of  the  Egyptian  papyrus. 
This  plant  was  called  by  the  Egyptians  Byblos  (J3v- 
6Xoc),  whence  the  Greeks  derived  their  name  for  a 
book  (fliSXiov).  It  formed  an  article  of  commerce 
long  before  the  time  of  Herodotus,17  and  was  exten- 
sively used  in  the  western  part  of  Europe,  as  is 
proved  by  the  number  of  rolls  of  papyri  found  at 
Herculaneum.  In  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian 
ssra  the  duty  on  imported  papyrus  was  abolished  by 
Theodoric  the  Great,  on  which  occasion  Cassiodo- 
rus  wrote  a  letter,"  in  which  he  congratulates  the 
world  on  the  cessation  of  a  tax  so  unfavourable  to 
the  progress  of  learning  and  of  commerce.  The 
papyrus-tree  grows  in  swamps  to  the  height  of  ten 
feet  and  more,  and  paper  was  prepared  from  the 


1.  (Dion  Can,  hi,  27.}— 2.  (Dig.  47,  tit  10,  a.  5.)— 3.  (Cod. 
9,  tit.  3».)— 4.  (Suet.,  Jul,  56.)— 3.  (ad  Alt,  ri.,  1,  t>  5.)— 0. 
(Suet,  Jul.,  81.— Id,  Calig,  1*0—7.  (Suet.,  Jul,  40.— Id,  Oc- 
ta»,  84.— Cic.  ad  Fam,  xi,  11.)— 8.  (Suet,  OcUt,  S3.— Mart, 
viii,  31,  3 ;  82, 1.)— 9.  (Dig.  20,  tit.  5.)— 10.  (Suet.,  Dorait,  14.) 
—11.  (Vid.  Grater,  Inecript,  p.  DCTII,  1.) — IS.  (Dig.  40,  tit.  1.) 
—13.  (Cic,  Pro  Quinct,  6,  15.  19.— Ram,  ROm.  Priratr,  p 
499.)— 14.  (Senrc,  De  11.1.1  .  it,  19.)— 15.  (Plant,  Rod,  t. 
9, 7,  Ac— Dig.  47,  tit.  2,  i.  44.)-  16.  (Propett,  iii,  21,  21,  *e. 
—17.  (t,  58.)— IS.  (ii,  3S.) 
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nun  eoats  or  pellicles  which  surround  the  plant  in 
the  following  manner  according  to  Pliny.1  The  dif- 
terent  pieces  were  joined  together  by  the  turbid 
Nile  water,  as  it  has  a  kind  of  glutinous  property. 
A  layer  of  papyrus  (scheda  or  philyra)  was  laid  flat 
on  a  board,  and  a  cross  layer  put  over  it ;  and  being 
thus  prepared,  the  layers  were  pressed,  and  after- 
ward dried  in  the  sun.  The  sheets  were  then 
fastened  or  pasted  together,  the  best  being  taken 
first,  and  then  the  inferior  sheets.  There  were 
never  more  than  twenty  in  a  scapus  or  roll.  The 
papyri  found  in  Egyptian  tombs  differ  very  mnch  in 
length,  but  not  much  in  breadth,  as  the  breadth  was 
probably  determined  by  the  usual  length  of  the  strips 
taken  from  the  plant.  The  length  might  be  carried 
to  almost  any' extent  by  fastening  one  sheet  to  an- 
other. The  writing  was  in  columns,  with  a  blank 
slip  between  them.'  The  form  and  general  appear- 
ance of  the  papyri  rolls  will  be  understood  from  the 
following  woodcut,  taken  from  paintings  found  at 
Pompeii.' 


The  paper  (charta)  made  from  the  papyrus  was 
of  different  qualities.  The  best  was  called  after 
Augustus,  the  second  after  Livia,  the  third,  which 
was  originally  the  best,  was  named  Hieratica,  be- 
cause it  was  appropriated  to  the  sacred  books.  The 
finest  paper  was  subsequently  called  Claudia,  from 
the  Emperor  Claudius.  The  inferior  kinds  were 
called  Amphitheatrica,  Saitiea,  Leneotita,  from  the 
places  in  Egypt  where  it  was  made,  and  also  Fan- 
niana,  from  one  Fannius,  who  had  a  celebrated  man- 
ufactory at  Rome.  The  kind  called  Emporetica 
was  not  fit  for  writing,  and  was  chiefly  used  by 
merchants  for  packing  their  goods,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance it  obtained  its  name.* 

Next  to  the  papyrus,  parchment  (membrana)  was 
the  most  common  material  for  writing  upon.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  invented  by  Eumenes  II.,  king  of 
Pergamus,  in  consequence  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
export  of  papyrus  from  Egypt  by  Ptolemy  Epipha- 
nes.*  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Eumenes  intro- 
duced only  some  improvement  in  the  manufacture 
of  parchment,  as  Herodotus  mentions  writing  on 
skins  as  common  in  his  time,  and  says  that  the 
Ionians  had  been  accustomed  to  give  the  name  of 
skins  {Si^Bipai)  to  books.*  Other  materials  are 
also  mentioned  as  used  for  writing  on,  but  books 
appear  to  have  been  almost  invariably  written  either 
upon  papyrus  or  parchment. 

The  ancients  wrote  usually  on  only  one  side  of 
the  paper  or  parchment,  whence  Juvenal'  speaks  of 
an  extremely  long  tragedy  as 

"  summi  plena  jam  margine  libri 
Scriplui  et  in  tergo  necdum  juiitus  Orestes." 
Such  works  were  called  OpittograpU,*  and  are  also 
•aid  to  be  written  in  averta  charta.' 

The  back  of  the  paper,  instead  of  being  written 
upon,  was  usually  stained  with  saffron  colour  or  the 
eedrus"  (erocea  membrana  tabclla11).  We  learn  from 
Ovid  that  the  eedrus  produced  a  yellow  colour." 


1.  (H.  N.,  xiii.,  S3.)— 9.  (Egyptian  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  7, 
Lnnd..  1838.)  — 3.  (Gell,  Pompeii,  p.  187.)— 4.  (Plin,  H.  N., 
tiii.,  S3,  U.)—i.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xiii.,  SI.)—  i.  (t.,58.)— 7.  (i.,  4.) 
—8.  (Plin.,  Epiat.,  iii..  5 )— 9.  (Mart.,  Yiii.,  AS.)— !0.  (Looian, 
Ot*S  imll.,  U,  yoI.  iii.,  p.  118.)— 11.  (Jot,  ni,  S3.— Fan- 
ill..  10.)-  IS.  (Orid,  Trial.,  iii.,  1,  II.) 
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As  paper  and  parchment  were  dear,  it  was  frt> 
quently  the  custom  to  erase  or  wash  out  writing  of 
little  importance,  and  to  write  upon  the  paper  or 
parchment  again,  whirh  was  then  called  Palimp- 
tettut  {iraXtftil^aToc).  This  practice  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero,1  who  praises  his  friend  Trebatiua  for 
having  been  so  economical  as  to  write  upon  a  pa- 
limpsest, but  wonders  what  those  writings  could 
have  been  which  were  considered  of  less  important* 
than  a  letter.* 

The  paper  or  parchment  was  joined  together  so 
as  to  form  one  sheet,  and  when  the  work  was  fin- 
ished, it  was  rolled  on  a  staff,  whence  it  was  called 
a  volumen;  and  hence  we  have  the  expression  evol- 
vert  librum*  When  an  author  divided  a  work  into 
several  books,  it  was  usual  to  include  only  one  book 
in  a  volume  or  roll,  so  that  there  were  generally  the 
same  number  of  volumes  as  of  books.  Thus  Ovid* 
calls  his  fifteen  books  of  Metamorphoses  "  mutate 
ter  quinqut  voiumma  forma."*  When  a  book  was 
long,  it  was  sometimes  divided  into  two  volumes ; 
thus  Pliny*  speaks  of  a  work  in  three  books,  "  in  tec 
voiumina  propter  amplitudinem  diviri." 

In  the  papyri  rolls  found  at  Herculaneum,  the 
stick  on  which  the  papyrus  is  rolled  does  not  pro- 
ject from  the  papyrus,  but  is  concealed  by  it. 
Usually,  however,  there  were  balls  or  bosses,  orna- 
mented or  painted,  called  umbilici  or  cornua,  which 
were  fastened  at  each  end  of  the  stick,  and  projecteu 
from  the  papyrus.'  The  ends  of  the  roll  were  care- 
fully cut,  polished  with  pumice-stone,  and  coloured 
black ;  they  were  called  the  gemina  frontet.* 

To  protect  the  roll  from  injury,  it  was  frequently 
put  in  a  parchment  case,  which  was  stained  with  a 
purple  colour,  or  with  the  yellow  of  the  lutum. 
Martial'  calls  such  a  covering  a  purpurea  toga. 
Something  of  the  same  kind  is  meant  by  the  Greek 
tittyba  {oittv6oi"),  which  Hesychius  explains  by 
iepfidrivai  oroXai. 

The  title  of  the  book  {lilulut,  index)  was  written 
on  a  small  strip  of  papyrus  or  parchment  with  a 
light  red  colour  (coceum  or  minium).  Winkelmann 
supposed  that  the  title  was  on  a  kind  of  ticket  sus- 
pended to  the  roll,  as  is  seen  in  the  paintings  at 
Herculaneum  (see  woodcut),  but  it  was  most  prob- 
ably stuck  on  the  papyrus  itself."  We  learn  from 
Seneca1'  and  Martial1'  that  the  portraits  of  the  au- 
thors were  often  placed  on  the  first  page  of  the 
work.1*  Compare  the  articles  Atramentuii,  Bibij- 
opola,  BiBLioTUECi,  Calamus,  Capsa,  Stylus. 

LIBERA'LIA.    (Vid.  Dionyw*,  p.  366.) 

LIBERA'LIS  CAUSA.    (Vid.  Assertor.) 

LI'BERI.     (Vid.  Inqenui,  Libertus.) 

LIBEROHUM  JUS.  (  Vid.  Jdua  et  Paha  Por- 
rMi  Lex.) 

LIBERTUS,  LIBERTPNUS.  Freemen  (tiberi) 
were  either  ingenui  (vid.  Inositol)  or  libertini.  Lib- 
ertini  were  those  persons  who  had  been  released 
from  legal  servitude  (qui  exjusta  tertiluu  manumit- 
ti  *i«/u).  A  manumitted  slave  was  libertus  (that  is, 
liberatus)  with  reference  to  his  master ;  with  refer- 
ence to  the  class  to  which  be  belonged  after  manu- 
mission, he  was  libertinus.  According  to  Suetonius, 
libertinus  was  the  son  of  a  libertus  in  the  time  of 
the  censor  Appius  Claudius,  and  for  some  time 
after  •,"  but  this  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  word  in 
the  extant  Roman  writers. 

There  were  three  modes  of  legilima  manumissio, 
the  vindicta,  the  census,  and  the  testamentum :  if 


1.  (ad  Fun-  vii..  18  )— 2.  (Compare  Catnll.,  xxii.,  5  -Mm 
tinl,xiv.,7.)-4.  (Cic.  ad  Alt.,  u..  10.1-4.  (Trial.,  i.,  1, 117.)—* 
(Compare  Cic  Tone.,  iii.,  S.— Id.,  ad  Fain.,  mi.,  17.)— t.  (En 
iii,S.)— 7.  (Martial,  iii.,  S.— Id.,  t..  6,  IS.— T.bnll.,  iii.,  1,  18.— 
Ovid,  Trial.,  i.,  1,  8.)— 8.  (Oral,  1.  c>— 9.  (x.,  93.)— 10.  (Cit- 
ed Att.,  ir.,  5.)— 11.  (Compare  TibuU_  1.  o.)— IS.  (Do  Tram* 
An..  9.)— IS.  (xir.,  189.)— 14.  (Becker,  Gnlloa,  i,  p  161-171) 
— It.  (Onion,  U,  U.)-1C  (Claud.,  c  St ) 
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the  manumitted  slave  was  above  thirty  years  of 
age,  if  he  was  the  quiritarian  property  of  his  mas- 
ter, and  if  he  was  manumitted  in  proper  form  (legit- 
ime, jutta  et  legitima  manumittioru),  he  became  a 
civis  Romanus  :  if  any  of  these  conditions  were 
wanting,  he  became  a  Latinus,  and  in  some  cases 
only  a  dediticius.  (Vid.  Maotkisiio.)  Thus  there 
were,  as  Ulpian  observes,  three  kinds  of  liberti : 
eives  Romani,  Latini  Juniani,  and  dediticii. 

The  status  of  a  civis  Romanus  and  that  of  a  dedi- 
ticius have  been  already  described.  [Vid.  Civitas, 
Dedtticii.) 

Originally,  slaves  who  were  so  manumitted  as 
not  to  become  cives  Romani,  were  still  slaves ;  but 
the  prtetor  took  them  under  his  protection,  and 
maintained  their  freedom,  though  he  could  not  make 
them  cives  Romani.  The  lex  Junia  gave  them  a 
certain  status,  which  was  expressed  by  the  phrase 
Latini  Juniani :  they  were  called  Latini,  says  Gams,' 
because  they  were  put  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
Latini  coloniarii,  and  Juniani,  because  the  Junia 
lex  gave  them  freedom,  whereas  before  they  were 
by  strict  law  (ex  jure  Quiritium)  slaves.  Gaius' 
says  that  the  lex  Junia  declared  such  manumitted 
persons  to  be  as  free  as  if  they  had  been  Roman 
citizens  by  birth  (civet  Romani  ingenui),  who  had 
gone  out  from  Rome  to  join  a  Latin  colony,  and 
thereby  had  become  Latini  coloniarii :  this  passage, 
which  is  not  free  from  difficulty,  is  remarked  on  by 
Savigny.' 

A  Latinus  could  attain  the  civitaa  in  several 
ways.*  (Vid.  Latinitas.)  As  the  patria  potestas 
was  a  Jus  peculiar  to  Roman  citizens,  it  followed 
that  a  Latinus  had  not  the  patria  potestas  over  his 
children.  If,  however,  he  had  married  .either  a 
Latina  and  had  begotten  a  child,  who  would,  of 
course,  be  a  Latinus,  or  had  married  a  Roman  civis, 
and  had  begotten  a  child,  which,  by  a  senatus  con- 
sultum  of  Hadrian,  would  be  a  Romanus  civis,  he 
might,  by  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  lex 
jElia  Sentia,  in  the  former  case  obtain  the  civitas 
for  himself,  his  wife,  and  child,  and  in  both  cases 
acquire  the  patria  potestas  over  his  child  just  as  if 
the  child  had  been  born  in  justs;  nnptin.* 

In  considering  the  legal  condition  of  libertini,  it 
is  necessary  to  remember  that  even  those  who  were 
cives  Romani  were  not  ingenui,  and  that  their  pa- 
troni  had  still  certain  rights  with  respect  to  them. 
The  Latini  were  under  some  special  incapacities ; 
for  the  lex  Junia,  which  determined  their  status, 
neither  gave  them  the  power  of  making  a  will,  nor 
of  taking  property  under  a  will,  nor  of  being  named 
tutores  in  a  will.  They  could  not,  therefore,  take 
either  as  heredes  or  legatarii,  but  they  could  take 
by  way  of  ndeicommissum.*  The  sons  of  libertini 
were  ingenui,  but  they  could  not  have  gentile  rights ; 
and  the  descendants  of  libertini  were  sometimes 
taunted  with  their  servile  origin.* 

The  law  which  concerns  the  property  (bona)  of 
libertini  may  be  appropriately  considered  under  Pa- 
*»ewu»  :  see  also  Iitoimn. 

L1BKRTUS  (GREEK)  <?km\t68tpoc),  a  freed- 
man.  It  was  not  unfrequent  for  a  master  at  Athens 
to  restore  a  slave  to  freedom,  or  to  allow  him  to 
purchase  it.  The  state  into  which  a  slave  thus  en- 
tered was  called  iireXevdepia,  and  he  was  said  to  be 
naff  tavrov*  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  those 
persons  who  are  termed  ol  xaP*c  olxoCvrec*  were 
likewise  freedmen,  as  the  grammarians  assert,  or 
whether  they  were  persons  yet  in  slavery,  but  living 
separated  from  their  master's  household  ;  but  in 
Demosthenes"  the  expression  x"f*t  y«"  is  evident 


1.  (i-,J»;  iii.,M.)— 2.  (ili.,  S6.>— J.  (Zeitechrift,  ix.,  p.  3S0.) 
—4.  (Gahu,  i.,  38,  *c— Ulp.,  Frig.,  tit.  ».)—».  (Gaioa,  i,  JO, 
•».)-«.  (Cmoi,  i.,  24.)— 7.  (Hot.,  Sot.,  i-  «,4«.)-8.  |Do- 
■o«h..  Pro  Phono.,  p.  MS.)— 9.  (Demoeth.,  Philip.,  u,  J   50.) 

10.  (e.  Euerg.  .1  Iheaib.,  p  U«l.) 


ly  used  as  synonymous  with  "  he  has  been  ei  nonet- 
pated."  A  slave,  when  manumitted,  entered  into 
the  status  of  a  /terotKoc  (vid.  Metoiccs),  and,  as 
such,  he  had  not  only  to  pay  the  /uroUuv,  but  a 
triobolon  in  addition  to  it.  This  triobolon  was 
probably  the  tax  which  slaveholders  had  to  pay  t« 
the  Republic  for  each  slave  they  kept,  so  that  the 
triobolon  paid  by  freedmen  was  intended  to  indem- 
nify the  state,  which  would  otherwise  have  lost  by 
every  manumission  of  a  slave.1  The  connexion  of 
a  freedman  with  his  former  master  was,  however, 
not  broken  off  entirely  on  his  manumission,  for  he 
had  throughout  his  life  to  regard  him  as  his  patron 
(wpoar&Tvc),  and  to  fulfil  certain  duties  towards  him. 
In  what  these  duties  consisted  beyond  the  obliga 
tion  of  showing  gratitude  and  respect  towards  his 
deliverer,  and  of  taking  bim  for  his  patron  in  all  his 
affairs,  is  uncertain,  though  they  seem  to  have  been 
fixed  by  the  laws  of  Athens.*  Whether  the  rela- 
tion existing  between  a  person  and  his  freedman 
descended  to  the  children  of  the  latter,  is  likewise 
unknown.  Tbat  a  master,  in  case  his  freedman 
died,  had  some  claims  to  his  property,  is  clear  from 
Iseeus.'  The  neglect  of  any  of  the  duties  which  » 
freedman  had  towards  his  former  master  was  pros- 
ecuted by  the  amaraaiov  dUn.  (Vid.  AIIOXTa 
ZIOT  AIKH.) 

The  Spartans  likewise  restored  their  slaves  some 
times  to  freedom,  but  in  what  degree  such  freedmen 
partook  of  the  civic  franchise  is  not  known.  That 
they  could  never  receive  the  full  Spartan  franchise 
is  expressly  stated  by  Dion  Chrysostomus  ;*  but 
Mailer*  entertains  the  opinion  that  Spartan  freed- 
men, after  passing  through  several  stages,  might  in 
the  end  obtain  the  full  franchise  ;  this  opinion, 
however,  is  more  than  doubtful.  Spartan  freedmen 
were  frequently  used  in  the  armies  and  in  the  fleet, 
and  were,  according  to  Myro,*  designated  by  the 
names  of  a^erat,  adioirorot,  kpvKryptc,  tieoirootovat 
rat,  and  veoda/iudeic . 

LIBTTINA'RII.  (Vid.  Funds,  p.  459.) 
LIBRA,  dim.  LIBELLA  (orofywr),  a  Balance,  a 
pair  of  Scales.  The  principal  parts  of  this  instru- 
ment were,  1.  The  beam  (vid.  Jugom),  whence  any- 
thing which  is  to  be  weighed  is  said  iiro  fyybv  ova- 
6Xq6yvai,  literally,  "  to  be  thrown  under  the  beam."' 
S.  The  two  scales,  called  in  Greek  ruXovro*  and 
xXaonyyt,*  and  in  Latin  lances."  (Vid.  Lanx.) 
Hence  the  verb  toXovtoJu  is  employed  as  equiva- 
lent to  OTadjiau  and  to  the  Latin  libra,  and  is  applied 
as  descriptive  of  an  eagle  balancing  his  wings  in 
the  air."  The  beam  was  made  without  a  tongue, 
being  held  by  a  ring  or  other  appendage  (ligula, 
frBpa),  fixed  in  the  centre.  (See  the  woodcut.) 
Specimens  of  bronze  balances  may  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  in  other  collections  of  anti- 
quities, and  also  of  the  steelyard  (vid.  Stateba), 
which  was  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  libra. 
The  woodcut  to  the  article  Catena  shows  some  ol 
the  chains  by  which  the  scales  are  suspended  from 
the  beam.  In  the  works  of  ancient  art,  the  balance 
is  also  introduced  emblematically  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways.  Cicero1*  mentions  the  balance  of  Critola- 
us,  in  which  the  good  things  of  the  soul  were  put 
into  one  scale,  and  those  of  the  body  and  all  exter- 
nal things  into  the  other,  and  the-  first  was  found  to 
outweigh  the  second,  though  it  included  both  earth 


1.  (Booth,  Pool.  Eooo,  of  Athena,  ii.,  p.  48.)  — 9.  (Meyer 
ud Schom.,  Att.  Pro-; p. 473,  *c— Petit.,  Legg. AU., ii- 1,  p, 
181.— Compare  Plato,  De  Leg.,  xi.,  p.  BIS.)— 3.  (De  Niooetr. 
hcred.,  e.  9.— Rhetor,  ad  Alex.,  i.,  16. — Compare  Bunsen,  De 
Jar.  harad.  Ath„  p.  SI.)— 4.  (Orat.,  xuri.,  p.  448,  B.)  —  S 
(Dor-  iii.,  3,  4  5.)— «.  (ap.  Atben.,  vL,  p.  371.)— 7.  (.£liaa,  V. 
II., !.,«.)— 8.  (Horn.,  11.,  nil.,  •».— Id.  ib.,  xii.,  433.— Id.  ib, 

x»i.,  658.— Id.  ib.,  xix.,  223.-  Id.   ib.,  ixii.,  SOD Arietopb-, 

Rao.,  809.)— 9.  (Aristoph.,  Rail.,  1425.)— 10.  (Vinr.,  Xa.,  si. 
7*S.— Pen.,  ir.,  lO.-Cic,  Acad.,ir.,  12.)— II.  (PhOoeuat.  Ju 
Imar., «.— Weleker,  ad  loe.)— is.  (Ttuc.,  ».,  17.) 
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and  sea.  Id  Egyptian  paintings  the  balance  is  often 
introduced  for  the  sake  or  exhibiting  the  mode  of 
comparing  together  the  amount  of  a  deceased  man's 
merits  and  of  his  defects.    The  annexed  woodcut 


is  taken  from  a  beautiful  bronze  patera,  representing 
Mercury  and  Apollo  engaged  in  exploring  the  fates 
of  Achilles  and  Memnon,  by  weighing  the  attendant 
genius  of  the  one  against  that  of  the  other.1  A  bal- 
ance is  often  represented  on  the  reverse  of  the  Ro- 
man imperial  coins ;  and,  to  indicate  more  distinctly 
its  signification,  it  is  frequently  held  by  a  female  in 
her  right  band,  while  she  supports  a  cornucopia  in 
her  left,  the  words  aqvitas  avqvsti  being  inscribed 
on  the  margin,  so  as  to  denote  the  justice  and  im- 
partiality with  which  the  emperors  dispensed  their 
bounty. 

The  constellation  libra  is  placed  in  the  zodiac  at 
the  equinox,  because  it  is  the  period  of  the  year  at 
which  day  and  night  are  equally  balanced.* 

The  mason's  or  carpenter's  level  was  called  libra 
or  libella  (whence  the  English  name)  on  account  of 
its  resemblance  in  many  respects  to  a  balance.' 
Hence  the  verb  libro  meant  to  level  as  well  as 
to  weigh.  The  woodcut  to  the  article  Circincs, 
which  is  inserted  sideways,  shows  a  libella  fabrilis 
having  the  form  of  the  letter  A,  and  the  line  and 
plummet  (pcrpcndiculum)  depending  from  the  apex. 

LIBRA  or  AS,  a  pound,  the  unit  of  weight 
among  the  Romans  and  Italians.  Many  ancient 
specimens  of  this  weight,  its  parts  and  multiples, 
have  come  down  to  us ;  but  of  these  some  are  im- 
perfect, and  the  rest  differ  so  much  in  weight  that 
no  satisfactory  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  them. 
The  difference  between  some  of  these  specimens  is 
as  much  as  two  ounces.  An  account  of  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  them  is  given  by  Hussey* 
and  Bockh.*  This  variety  is  to  be  accounted  for 
partly  by  the  well-known  carelessness  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  keeping  to  their  standards  of  weights,  and 
partly  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  extant  weights 
are  from  provincial  towns,  in  which  this  careless- 
ness was  notoriously  greater  than  in  the  metropolis. 

The  Roman  coins  furnish  a  mode  of  calculating 
the  weight  of  the  libra,  which  has  been  more  relied 
on  than  any  other  by  most  modern  writers.  The 
As  will  not  help  us  in  this  calculation,  because  its 
weight,  though  originally  a  pound,  was  very  early 
diminished,  and  the  existing  specimens  differ  from 
each  other  very  greatly.  (Ft'd.  As.)  We  must, 
therefore,  look  only  to  the  silver  and  gold  coins. 
Now  the  average  weight  of  the  extant  specimens 
of  the  denarius  is  about  60  grains,  and  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  coinage  84  denarii  went  to  the  pound. 
( Vii.  Denarius.)    The  pound,  then,  by  this  calcula- 


1.  (Winokelmann,  Man.  lned.,  133.— Miilm,  Feint,  de  Vojm 
Am.,  t.  i.,  p!.  19,  p.  89.)— S.  (Vire.,  Georg.,  i.,  808.— Plin.,  H. 
N.,  xriii.,  25.— Schol.  in  Ant.,  89.)— 3.  (Vmto,  De  Re  Rust., 
i.,  «.— Columella,  iii.,  13.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  uiri.,  SS.)— 4.  (An- 
num! Weighu,  A-.c,  il.,  i  3.)— 5.  (Metrolug.  Untenach.,  p  170.) 
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tion,  would  contain  6040  grains.  Again,  the  < 
of  the  early  gold  coinage  were  equal  in  weight  to 
a  icrupulum  and  its  multiples.  ( Vid.  Aurom.)  Now 
the  scrupulum  was  the  888th  part  of  the  pound 
(vii.  Ukcia),  and  the  average  of  the  scrupular  airrei 
has  been  found  by  Letronne  to  be  about  17f  grains 
Hence  the  pound  would  be  288  x  17^  =  6040  grains, 
as  before.  The  next  aurei  coined  were,  according 
to  Pliny,  40  to  the  pound,  and,  therefore,  if  the  above 
calculation  be  right,  =126  grains ;  and  we  do  find 
many  of  this  weight.  But,  well  as  these  results 
hang  together,  there  is  great  doubt  of  their  truth ; 
for,  besides  the  uncertainty  which  always  attends 
the  process  of  calculating  a  larger  quantity  from  • 
smaller,  on  account  of  the  multiplication  of  a  small 
error,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  ex- 
isting coins  do  not  come  up  to  their  nominal  weight, 
for  there  was  an  early  tendency  in  the  Roman  mint 
to  make  money  below  weight1  (compare  As,  Adruh, 
Denarius),  and  we  hare  no  proof  that  any  extant 
coins  belonged  to  the  very  earliat  coinage,  and, 
therefore,  no  security  that  they  may  not  have  been 
depreciated.  In  fact,  there  are  many  specimens  of 
the  denarius  extant  which  weigh  more  than  the 
above  average  of  60  grains.  It  is  therefore  proba- 
ble that  the  weight  of  6040  grains,  obtained  from 
this  source,  is  too  little. 

Another  mode  of  determining  the  pound  is  from 
the  relation  between  the  Roman  weights  and  meas- 
ures. The  chief  measures  which  aid  us  in  this  in- 
quiry are  the  amphora,  or  quadrantal,  and  the  con- 
gius. The  solid  contents  of  the  amphora  were 
equal  to  a  cube  of  which  the  side  was  one  Roman 
foot,  and  the  weight  of  water  it  contained  was  80 
pounds.  Hence,  if  we  can  ascertain  the  length  of 
the  Roman  foot  independently,  it  will  give  us  the 
solid  contents  of  the  amphora,  from  which  we  can 
deduce  the  weight  of  the  Roman  pound.  But  it 
may  be  obtained  at  once  from  the  congius  of  Ves- 
pasian, which  holds  10  Roman  pounds,  and  was 
found  by  Dr.  Hase  (in  1721)  to  contain  62037-69 
grains  troy  of  distilled  water.  {Vid.  Congics.) 
This  would  give  for  the  pound  6203-769  grains  troy, 
or  very  nearly  6204  grains  =11)  ounces  and  60-46 
grains.  By  another  experiment  (in  1680),  Auzout 
found  the  congius  to  contain  614632  grains  troy. 
This  would  make  the  pound  614632  grains  troy, 
which  is  only  67-449  grains  less  than  before.  Hus- 
sey considers  that  Dr.  Hase's  experiment  is  more 
to  be  relied  on  than  Auzout's,  as  being  more  re- 
cent. The  difference  may  be  partly  owing  to  an- 
other cause,  which  throws  doubt  on  the  whole 
calculation.  The  interior  surface  of  the  congius 
may  have  been  injured  by  time  and  other  causes, 
and  its  capacity  therefore  increased.  Wurm  as- 
serts this  as  a  fact.'  Again,  the  nature  of  the 
fluid  employed  in  the  experiment,  its  temperature, 
and  the  height  of  the  barometer,  would  all  influence 
the  result,  and  the  error  from  these  sources  must 
occur  twice,  namely,  at  the  original  making  of  the 
congius,  and  at  the  recent  weighing  of  its  contents. 
Still  these  errors  are  probably  small,  and  therefore 
we  may  take  the  weight  of  6204  grains  troy,  as  ob- 
tained from  this  experiment,  to  be  the  nearest  ap- 
proximation to  the  weight  of  the  Roman  pound. 
This  result  very  little  exceeds  that  obtained  from 
the  coins  ;  and  as  we  have  seen  that  the  latter  give 
too  small  a  weight,  the  excess  may  be  viewed  rath- 
er as  a  correction  than  a  contradiction.  For  it 
gives  as  the  weight  of  the  denarius  of  84  to  the 
pound  nearly  62  grains,  and  many  denarii  weigh  as 
much,  or  even  more.  The  scruple  would  be  1807 
grains,  wntch  only  exceeds  the  average  of  extant 
specimens  by  about  half  a  grain.'    Wurm,  who  de. 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  iixiii.,  13, 46.)— *.  (De  Pond.,  *c,  p.  78.)-. 
3.  ( Vt<{.  Honey,  Ancient  Weight*,  dw-  chip,  ii.) 
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pens  solely  on  the  coins,  makes  it  6053-636  grains 
troy,1  and  Bockh  arrives  at  nearly  the  same  result.* 
The  uncial  division,  which  has  been  noticed  in 
speaking  of  the  coin  As,  was  also  applied  to  the 
weight.  The  following  table  shows  the  divisions 
of  the  pound,  with  their  value  in  ounces  and  grains, 
avoirdupois  weight : 

Veda.     Oft,  Ok 

As  or  Libra 12    11*      60-  45 

Deunx 11     10}      6-1-64 

Dextans  or  Decuncis    .    .    10      94      38-50 

Dodrans 9      8}      42-67 

Bes  or  Besais      ....      8      7}      76-75 

Septunx 7      6J      80-88 

Semis  or  Semissis   ...      6      5}      84-95 

Quincunx 6      4+      89-  05 

Triens 4      3|      93-  14 

Quadrans  or  Teruncius     .      3      2]      97-  21 

Sextans 2      lj    101-  29 

Sescuncia  or  Sescunx      .      U    l|    103-624 

Uncia 1      0}    105-  36 

or  433  666 
The  divisions  of  the  ounce  are  given  under  Uw- 
ot a.    Where  the  word  pondo,  or  its  abbreviations  p. 
or  rotfD.,  occur  with  a  simple  number,  the  weight 
understood  is  the  libra. 

The  name  libra  was  also  given  to  a  measure  of 
horn,  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts  {uncia)  by 
lines  marked  on  it,  and  used  for  measuring  oil.* 

HBRA'RII,  the  name  of  slaves  who  were  em- 
ployed by  their  masters  in  writing  or  copying  in 
any  way.  They  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
scribs  publici,  who  were  freemen  (vid.  Schuub), 
and  also  from  the  booksellers  (vid.  Bibliopola),  to 
both  of  whom  this  name  was  also  applied.  The 
slaves  to  whom  the  name  of  librarii  was  given  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes : 

1.  Librarii  who  were  employed  in  copying  books, 
called  scriptoru  librarii  by  Horace.*  These  librarii 
were  also  called  in  later  times  antiquarii.'  Isiodore* 
•ays  that  the  librarii  copied  both  old  and  new  books, 
while  the  antiquarii  copied  only  old  books.  Bec- 
ker,* however,  thinks  that,  when  the  cursive  charac- 
ter came  into  general  use,  the  name  of  antiquarii 
was  applied  to  the  copyists  who  transcribed  books 
in  the  old  uncial  character.  The  name  of  librarii 
was  also  given  to  those  who  bound  books,'  and  to 
those  who  had  the  care  of  libraries. 

2.  Librarii  a  studii*  were  slaves  who  were  em- 
ployed by  their  masters,  when  studying,  to  make  ex- 
tracts from  books,  etc.*  To  this  class  the  notarii, 
or  short-hand  writers,  belonged,  who  could  write 
down  rapidly  whatever  their  masters  dictated  to 
them." 

3.  Librarii  ab  eptitolit,  whose  principal  duty  was 
to  write  letters  from  their  masters'  dictation."  To 
this  class  belonged  the  slaves  called  ad  manum,  a 
manu,  or  amamuntc*.    (Vid.  Amanuensis.) 

LIBRATOR  is,  in  general,  a  person  who  exam- 
ines things  by  a  Libba  ;  but  the  name  was,  in  par- 
ticular, applied  to  two  kinds  of  persons. 

1.  Librater  aqua,  a  person  whose  knowledge  was 
indispensable  in  the  construction  of  aquaeducts,  sew- 
ers, and  other  structures  for  the  purpose  of  convey- 
ing a  fluid  from  one  place  to  another.  He  examin- 
ed by  a  hydrostatic  balance  (libra  aquaria)  the  rela- 
tive heights  of  the  places  from  and  to  which  the 
water  was  to  be  conducted.  Some  persons  at  Rome 
made  this  occupation  their  business,  and  were  en- 

1.  (De  Pood.,  *c,  p.  18.)— t.  (MetrolMf.  Untenrach.,  i  ».)  — 
!.  ISuL,  Jul.,  e.  38.— Galen,  De  Camp.  Med.  Gen.,  i.,  17  ;  ri, 
•.—Hoc.,  Sat,  II.,  ii..  8*-«l.)— 4.  (Ep.  «d  Pie.,  H*.}—i.  (Cod. 
It,  tit.  19,  «.  10.— Cod.  Theod,  4,  tit  8.  e.  1.— bid.,  Oris.,  *>•< 
14.)— 0.  (1.  ch- 7.  (Online,  i.,  p.  184.)— 8.  (Cio.  ad  Att,  It.,  4.) 
— ».  (Orolu.IiiacT,  710.  — Sort,  Clam),  W.  —  Cio.  ed  Fsm, 
rri,*.!.)— 10.  (Plin,  Ep.,  irl,  8.  —  Martial,  xir.,  106.)  — II. 
fOnrili.  l«Msr.,  *437.  8W7.  ax.— Becker,  Online,  i.,  p.  180. » 


LICHEN. 

gaged  under  the  curu tores  aquarum,  though  archittwa 
were  also  expected  to  be  able  to  act  as  libratores.1 

2.  Libratores  in  the  armies  were  pijbably  soldiers 
who  attacked  the  enemy  by  hurling  with  their  own 
hands  \librando)  lances  or  spears  against  them.* 
Lipsius'  thinks  that  the  libratores  were  men  who 
threw  darts  or  stones  against  the  enemy  by  means 
of  machines,  tormenta.*  But  this  supposition  caa 
scarcely  be  supported  by  any  good  authority.  Du- 
ring the  time  of  the  Republic,  libratores  are  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Roman  armies. 

LFBRIPENS.    (Ktd.  Mancipatio.) 

LIBURNA,  LIBU'RNICA  (JuSvpvlc,  Aiivpvov). 
commonly  a  bireme  with  the  mast  amidship,  as  ap 
pears  from  Lucian,*  but  not  unfrequently  of  large* 
bulk,  as  may  be  inferred  from  comparing  Floras,  iv., 
2,  with  Suetonius,  Octav.,  17,  from  which  passages 
we  learn  that  the  fleet  of  Augustus  at  Actium  con- 
sisted of  vessels  from  the  trieres,  the  lowest  line 
of  battle  ship,  to  the  hexeres,  and  that  the  ships 
were  Liburnicse.  Horace*  alludes  to  the  immense 
size  of  the  ships  of  Antony  compared  with  these 
Liburnicee.  From  the  description  of  them  by  Varro, 
as  quoted  by  A.  Gellius,*  they  appear  to  have  been 
originally  somewhat  similar  to  the  light  Indian 
boats,  literally  sewn  together,  which  are  now  used 
to  cross  the  surf  in  Madras  Roads.  The  Liburni 
stitched  the  planks  of  their  boats  together  probably 
only  in  their  earliest  and  rudest  shape,  as  is  still 
the  practice  in  Malabar.  Pliny'  informs  us  that  the 
material  of  which  these  vessels  were  constructed 
was  pine  timber,  as  clear  from  resin  as  could  be  ob- 
tained. The  piratical  habits  of  the  Illyrian  nation, 
from  whose  ships  the  Romans  affixed  this  term  to 
their  own,  are  described  by  Appian,*  who  also,  con- 
firms Lucian  in  the  statement  that  they  were  com- 
monly biremes.  From  its  resemblance  in  shape  Co 
these  vessels,  the  Liburnum  or  litter  derives  ita 
name.  Its  convenience  is  well  described  by  Juve- 
nal," though  some  commentators  think  that  this 
passage  refers  to  Liburnian  slaves  who  carried  the 
litter.  The  sharpness  of  the  beak  of  these  ships, 
which  was  probably  of  also  great  weight  (Bockb. 
conjectures  in  the  trieres  of  nearly  four  talents),  is 
clearly  indicated  by  Pliny."  The  same  writer  also 
informs  us  that  they  were  constructed  sharp  in  the 
bows,  to  offer  the  least  possible  resistance  to  the 
water.  The  Navis  Rostrata  and  Liburnica  were 
the  same." 

The  term  Liburna  became  incorporated  into  the 
Latin  tongue  simply  from  the  assistance  rendered 
to  Augustus  by  the  ljburni  as  a  maritime  power  at 
the  battle  of  Actium.  From  this  period,  experience 
having  shown  their  efficiency,  this  class  of  vessels 
became  generally  adopted  by  the  Romans."  In  a 
similar  manner,  many  naval  terms,  from  the  excel- 
lence of  a  foreign  construction,  have  been  intro- 
duced into  our  language  from  the  Dutch,  French, 
Spanish,  and  Italian,  as  brigantine,  galleon,  felucca, 
frigate,  &c.  After  the  period  of  the  naturalization 
of  the  word  in  the  Latin  language,  it  lost  its  local 
and  particular  force,  and  became  applied  to  otter 
kinds  of  ships. 

LICHAS.    (Vid.  Pes.) 

*LICHEN  (Xttx^v),  the  Lichen.  "The  Lichen 
of  Pliny,"  observes  Adams,  "  would  appear  to  be 
different  from  that  of  Dioscorides.  The  former  is 
the  Marchantia  conica,  L.  The  other  is  not  so  easi- 
ly determined.    Sprengel  inclines  to  the  Pcltigtra 


1.  (Plin.,  Epic*.,  x,  50.— Frontin..  De  Aqncd..  105.— Compare 
Vitn»,  riii,  8.—  Cod.  10,  tit.  88,  e.  ].)  —  !.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii, 
SO.  —  U.  ib.,  xiii,  SB.— In  both  theee  puaag^e  tome  NSS.  have 
"  libritoroe.")— 3.  (ad  Tacit.,  Ann,  L  c>— 4.  (Compare  hit  Pott- 
oreet,  ir,  ».)—».  (Vol.  t,  p.  Ms,  el  Bip.)— «.  (Epod,  i,  l.y- 
7.  (mi,  ».)— 8.  (H.  N,xvi,  17.)-».  (Do  Bell.  Iflrr,  J.)— It 
(ill,  140.)— 11.  (H.  N,  x„  VLY-VL  (Plin.,  H.  N,  ijt,  6.)— 11 
(VeMjt,iT.,ttl 
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Hintuz,  sive  Apkthosa,  Hofl'm.  The  Xeixfptc  Iimw, 
described  in  the  M.M.  of  the  ancients,  were  the 
well-known  callosities  which  form  at  the  knees  of 
horses,  called  spavins  in  English,  and  Vcparvin  in 
French.  The  term  Xeixf/v  was  also  applied  to  a 
cutaneous  disease  allied  to  leprosy." 
LICITJI-iE  ROGATIO'NES.    (Vid.  Rooationks 

LlClNLS.) 

LICTOR,  a  public  officer,  who  attended  on  the 
chief  Roman  magistrates.  The  number  which  wait- 
ed on  the  different  magistrates  is  stated  in  the  arti- 
cle Fasces. 

The  office  of  lictor  is  said  to  have  been  derived 
by  Romulus  from  the  Etruscans.1  The  etymology 
of  the  name  is  doubtful ;  Gellius*  connects  it  with 
the  verb  ligare,  because  the  lictors  had  to  bind  the 
hands  and  feet  of  criminals  before  they  were  pun- 
ished. The  lictors  went  before  the  magistrates  one 
by  one  in  a  line ;  he  who  went  last  or  next  to  the 
magistrate  was  called  proximus  lictor,  to  whom  the 
magistrate  gave  his  commands  ;*  and,  as  this  lictor 
was  always  the  principal  one,  we  also  find  him  call- 
ed primus  lictor,*  which  expression  some  modern 
writers  have  erroneously  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
ictor  who  went  first. 

The  lictors  had  to  inflict  punishment  on  those  who 
were  condemned,  especially  in  the  case  of  Roman 
citizens  ;*  for  foreigners  and  slaves  were  punished 
by  the  carnifex  ;  and  they  also,  probably,  had  to  as- 
sist in  some  cases  in  the  execution  of  a  decree  or 
judgment  in  a  civil  suit.  The  lictors  also  command- 
ed (animndverterunt)  persons  to  pay  proper  respect 
to  a  magistrate  passing  by,  which  consisted  in  dis- 
mounting from  horseback,  uncovering  the  head, 
standing  out  of  the  way,  etc.' 

The  lictors  were  originally  chosen  from  the  plebs,* 
but  afterward  appear  to  have  been  generally  freed- 
men,  probably  of  the  magistrate  on  whom  they  at- 
tended • 

i-'cxrm  were  properly  only  granted  to  those  ma- 
^.atrates  who  had  the  imperium.  Consequently,  the 
tribunes  of  the  plebs  never  had  lictors,'  nor  several 
of  the  other  magistrates.  Sometimes,  however,  lic- 
tors were  granted  to  persons  as  a  mark  of  respect 
or  for  the  sake  of  protection.  Thus,  by  a  law  of  the 
triumvirs,  every  vestal  virgin  was  accompanied  by 
n  lictor  whenever  she  went  out,"  and  the  honour  of 
one  or  two  lictors  was  usually  granted  to  the  wives 
and  other  female  members  of  the  imperial  family." 

There  were  also  thirty  lictors,  called  Lictorcs  Cu- 
tiati,  whose  duty  it  was  to  summon  the  curie  to 
the  comitia  curiata ;  and  when  these  meetings  be- 
came little  more  than  a  form,  their  suffrages  were 
represented  by  the  thirty  lictors." 

LIGO  (HxeXXa  or  fiuKeM-a)  was  a  hatchet  formed 
.either  of  one  broad  iron  or  of  two  curved  iron  prongs, 
which  was  used  by  the  ancient  husbandmen  to  clear 
the  fields  from  weeds."  The  ligo  seems  also  to 
have  been  used  in  digging  the  soil  and  breaking  the 
clods.1* 

LI'GULA,  a  Roman  measure  of  capacity,  con- 
taining one  fourth  of  the  Cyathus,  and  therefore 
equal  to  -0306  of  a  pint  English." 

•LIGUSTRUM,  a  plant  about  which  considera- 
ble uncertainty  prevails.  It  is  commonly,  howev- 
er, regarded  as  the  Privet.    Virgil  mentions  it  in 

I.  (Liv,  i.,  8.)— 3.  (iii.,  3.)— I,  (Lit.,  xxjt,  44 Sail.,  Ju^., 

IS.— Cic.  in  Verr.,  2,  Act.  v.,  M.  —  De  DiT.,  i.,  28.— Orelli,  In- 
ner., 3318.1—4.  (Cic.  ad  (Joint.  Fratr.,  i.,  I,  i  7.)  —  S.  (Liv.,  ii., 
5.— Id.,Tiii.,  7.1—8.  (Lit,  niT,  44.— Sen.,  Ep.,  64.1—7.  (Lit., 
ia.,  55.) — 8.  (Compare  Taoit,  Ann,  xiii.,  87.)— 8.  (Plut.,  Qua*. 
Bom.,  81.1—10.  (Dran  Cam-  xlrii,  10.)  —  1 1.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i., 
14.— Id.  ib,  xiii.,  2.1—12.  (Gell,  it.,  27.— Cic,  Agr,  ii.,  12.— 
Orelli,  Inter.,  2176,  2923,  2240.)— 13.  (Orid,  Ex  Pont.,  i.,  8,  SO. 
—Mart.,  iT.,  64.— Stat.,  Theb,  iii.,  589.— Colum,  x,  89.)  — 14. 
(Hot.,  Cum.,  iii.,  6,  38.— Epiat,  i.,  14, 27.— Orid,  Am.,  iii.,  10, 
81.  —  Compare  Dickson,  on  the  Husbandry  of  the  Ancients,  i., 
p.  4150-15.  (Columella,  R.  R.,  xii.,  21.) 
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one  of  his  Eclogues,  but  all  that  can  be  gatheret 
from  what  he  says  of  it  is,  that  the  flowers  are 
white  and  of  no  value.  "  Pliny,"  observes  Marty  n, 
"  says  it  is  a  tree,  for  in  the  24th  chapter  of  the  13th 
book,  where  he  is  speaking  of  the  eypros  of  Egypt, 
he  uses  the  following  words :  '  Quidam  hanc  esse 
dicunt  arborcm  quae  in  Italia  Ligustrum  vocatur.' 
Thus,  also,  we  find  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  24th 
book,  '  Ligustrum  eadem  arbor  est  quai  in  Oriente 
eypros.'  If  tbe  ligustrum  of  Pliny  was  that  which 
is  now  commonly  known  by  that  name,  by  ns  call- 
ed privet  or  prtmprint,  and  by  the  Italians  guislrico, 
which  seems  a  corruption  of  ligustrum,  then  he  was 
mistaken  in  affirming  it  to  be  the  same  with  the 
eypros  of  Egypt,  which  is  the  elhannt  or  alcanna. 
Matthiolus,  in  his  commentaries  on  Dioscorides, 
says  that  Servius,  among  others,  took  the  ligustrum 
to  be  that  sort  of  convolvulus  which  we  call  great 
bindweed.  Where  Matthiolus  found  this  opinion  of 
Servius  I  cannot  tell,  unless  he  made  use  of  some 
copy  very  different  from  those  which  we  now  have. 
We  find  no  more  in  our  copies  of  Servius  than  that 
the  ligustrum  is  a  very  white  but  contemptible  flow- 
er. Still  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  great 
bindweed  has  a  very  fair  claim  to  be  accounted  the 
ligustrum  of  Virgil,  on  account  of  its  name  being 
derived  from  'binding'  (a  Uganda),  from  the  pure 
whiteness  of  its  flower,  and  from  its  being,  at  the 
same  time,  a  contemptible  weed.  We  may  also, 
with  good  reason,  suspect  that  our  privet  is  not  the 
plant  intended,  because  the  flowers  are  not  fair 
enough,  and  yet  are  too  sweet  to  be  rejected  with 
contempt.  But  it  weighs  something  on  the  other 
side,  that  Pliny  has  called  the  ligustrum  a  tree  in 
two  different  places.  In  conformity,  therefore,  with 
the  most  common  opinion,  I  have  translated  the 
term  ligustrum  by  '  privet ;'  but  if  any  one  would 
change  it  for '  bindweed,'  I  shall  not  greatly  contend 
with  him."1 

•LIGUSTICUM  (AtyverMoJ').  "Woodville 
agrees  with  the  earlier  commentators  on  Dioscori- 
des and  Galen,  in  referring  this  to  the  well-known 
plant,  the  Ligusticum  Lcvisticum,  or  common  Lor- 
age;  but  this  opinion  is  questioned  by  Alston 
Sprengel,  also,  is  not  quite  satisfied,  and  rather  in 
clines  to  the  Laserpitium  Siler.  Apicius  recom- 
mends it  frequently  as  a  condiment."* 

•LIL'IUM  (xpt'vov),  the  Lily,  or  Lilium  candidum, 
L.  The  Persian  term  lalik,  which  is  a  name  for 
all  the  liliaceous  plants,  and  especially  for  the  tulip 
(of  which  last  the  ancients  knew  nothing),  has  pass- 
ed, on  the  one  hand,  into  the  family  of  Northern 
languages,  under  the  forms  of  "lily,"  "like,"  &c, 
and  on  the  other  into  the  Greek  and  Latin,  for  Xei- 
piov  and  lilium  only  differ  by  a  very  usual  change 
of  letters.  ( Vid.  Lirhjm  )  "  We  need  have  no 
hesitation,"  remarks  Adams,  "  in  determining  tbe 
common  xpivov  of  the  Greeks  to  have  been  the  Lil- 
ium candidum,  L.  Dioscorides  describes  another 
species  with  purple  flowers,  which  Sprengel  is  in 
doubt  whether  to  set  down  as  the  Lilium  martagon 
or  L.  Chalecdonicum."* 

LIMA,  a  File,  was  made  of  iron  or  steel,  for  tbe 
purpose  of  polishing  metal  or  stone,  and  appears  to 
have  been  of  the  same  form  as  the  instruments  used 
for  similar  purposes  in  modern  times* 

LIMBUS  {napvfri),  the  border  of  a  tunic*  or  a 
scarf.*  Tnis  ornament,  when  displayed  upon  the 
tunic,  was  of  a  similar  kind  with  the  Ctclas  and 
Ihsttta,'  but  much  less  expensive,  more  common 
and  more  simple.    It  was  generally  woven  in  the 


1.  (Martrn  ad  Virg.,  Eolog,  ii.,  18.)— 2.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  51.— 
Adams,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 3.  (Fee,  Flore  de  Virgile,  p.  lxxriii.- 
Adams,  Append.,  s.  t.  AuVmo*.)— 4.  (Plin,  H.  N,  xxxrii.,  8,  M. 
—Id.  ib..  ix,  35,  54.— Id.  lb.,  xxriii.,  0, 41  .—Plant.,  Mcnoch.,  1, 
i.,  9.1—6.  (Corippua,  De  Land.  Just.,  ii.,  117.)— 6.  (Virg,  *•- 
iT,  137.— Serr.  in  loc.)— 7.  (Serr.  in  Virg.,  jEn..  ii..  ft 
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LIPARJ5US  1AFI3. 


•aire  piece  ivith  the  entire  garment  of  which  it 
l'orn.ed  a  part,  and  it  had  sometimes  the  appearance 
of  a  scarlet  or  purple  band  opon  a  white  ground  ; 
in  other  instances  it  resembled  foliage,1  or  the  scrolls 
and  meanders  introduced  in  architecture.  A  very 
elegant  effect  was  produced  by  bands  of  gold  thread 
interwoven  in  cloth  of  Tynan  purple,'  and  called 
Xnpoi  or  Una.*  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  was  arrayed 
in  this  manner  (xpvaonapi^oit  ihmpyloi*).  Vir- 
gil* mentions  a  scarf  enriched  with  gold,  the  border 
of  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  double  meander.  In 
illustration  of  this  account,  examples  of  both  the 
single  and  the  double  meander  are  introduced  at  the 
U-iof  the  annexed  woodcut.    The  other  eight  spe- 
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crmens  of  limbi  are  selected  to  show  some  of  tbs 
principal  varieties  of  this  ornament,  which  present 
themselves  on  Etruscan  vases  and  other  works  of 
ancient  art.  The  effect  of  the  limbus  as  a  part  of 
the  dress  is  seen  in  the  woodcuts  at  pages  27,  94, 
188,208,225,314. 

The  use  of  the  limbus  was  almost  confined  to  the 
female  sex  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  in 
othpr  nations  it  was  admitted  into  the  dress  of  men 
likewise. 

An  ornamental  band,  when  used  by  itself  as  a 
fillet  to  surround  the  temples  or  the  waist,  was  also 
called  limbus.*  Probably  the  limbolarii  mentioned 
by  Plautus'  were  persons  employed  in  making  bands 
of  this  description.         , 

LIMEN.    ( Vid.  Jakda,  p.  524.) 

LIMES.     (Vid.  AoKixsifioBis.) 

UMITATIO.    (Vid.  Aobiminsobbs.) 

I  J'NEA,  dim.  LINE'OLA,  a  linen  thread  or  string 
Ifrom  linum,  flax),  a  line.*  A  string  smeared  with 
raddle  (rubriea,  /uXroe)  and  drawn  tight,  was  used 
by  carpenters  and  masons  to  impress  a  straight 
mark  upon  boards  of  wood,  slabs  of  marble,  etc.* 
Hence  arose  the  proverb  ariS/uK  oKpiUaripoc,  mean- 
ing "more  exact  than  rectitude  itself.""  Since  the 
string  made  no  mark  unless  coloured,  the  pursuit  of 
an  object  without  discrimination  and  distinctness  of 
purpose  was  called  using  the  linea  alia,  or  Xn!«f 
araiBiai.11  The  cup  or  box  used  to  hold  the  raddle 
was  called  uikrelov.1' 

By  an  extension  of  the  signification,  any  straight 
mark  (ypawai),  however  produced,  was  called 
linea;1'  and  hence  the  same  terms,  both  in  Latin 
and  Greek  (tinea,  ypauun),  were  applied  to  a  mathe- 
matical line.1*  Hence,  also,  a  narrow  boundary  of 
any  kind  was  denoted  by  these  terms,  and  especial- 


i.  (Tiw.,  Ma.,  i,  849.— Otid,  Mat.,  ri.,  1  V.I— 3.  (Orid,  Met, 
r.,  51.)— 1.  (F«toi,  >.  t.— Bronck,  Anil.,  i.,  481 )— 4.  (Plutarch, 
[taaaetr-, 41.)— 3. (.So.,  v,  HI.)— 8.  (Stat., Theb, vi, 307.— Id, 
iahUL,  ii.,  178.— Claud.,  Da  Com.  MalL  Tbaod.,  1J8.) — 7.  (An- 
al, IIL,  t.,  43.)— 8.  (Varro,  Da  Re  Rant,  i.,  S3.— Col,  Da  Ra 
Raat,  nii.,  11.) — 0.  (Cato,  Da  Ra  Rut.,  14.— Rom.,  U,  it, 

#16 Od.,T,  **».  — lb.,  mi.,  J41.-Sr.bol.  in  U.  00.)  — 19. 

(Branae,  ChiL)— 11.  (O.U.,  N.  A.,  Prat".— Plato,  Char,  o.  S3, 

ad.  H<Tndor*)— It,  (Braoek,  Anal,  i,*tl.)— 13.  (Gall,  N.  A, 

«..  1.1—14.  (Euclid.— Brunck,  Anal,  ii.,  1M.) 
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ly  the  boundary  of  human  life,1  and  the  boundary 
in  the  stadium  from  which  the  combatants  started 
or  at  which  they  stopped.* 

Linea  also  meant  a  fishing-line ;  the  line  used  in 
sounding  (vid.  Catambatbb)  ;  that  employed  in  ag- 
riculture and  gardening ;'  and  a  measuring-line.4 

•LINOSPARTUM  (tevixmaprov),  according  to 
Stackhouse,  the  Lyceum  tpartum.  Sprengel  hold* 
that  it  is  either  this  or  the  Slipa  terraeietima* 

•L1N0SPERMUM  (Xtvdairepuov),  Unseed,  user5 
as  an  article  in  the  ancient  Materia  Mediea.* 

LINTER,  a  boat  similar  to  the  aoviftk*  irXola, 
used,  according  to  Pliny,1  on  the  Malabar  coast. 
The  ancient  British  boat,  at  present  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  'Museum,  formed  of  one  tree,  gives  an 
excellent  exemplification  of  the  rudest  form  of  the 
hnter.  Pliny*  tells  us  that  the  Germans  had  boats 
of  this  description  that  held  thirty  men,  and  the 
British  vessel  just  alluded  to  would  certainly  carry 
nearly  this  complement.  The  passage  in  Tacitus' 
is  too  corrupt  to  be  admitted  as  any  authority  for  a 
larger  description  of  ships  being  included  under  this 
term.  In  Ovid'*  it  is  applied  to  Charon's  bark, 
which  was  obviously  worked  by  a  single  man. 
Catsar  separates  the  linter  from  the  navis,"  and 
also  represents  the  former  as  one  remove,  in  early 
boat-building,  from  the  ratis  or  raft."  In  another 
passage"  he  classes  them  with  the  scaphae.  Tibul- 
lns"  represents  them  to  have  been  of  light  draught 
of  water,  like  our  wherries. 

"  Et  qua  Vtlabri  regit)  patet  ire  tolebat 
Exigutu  pulta  per  vada  linter  aqua." 

Ausonius"  indicates  that  a  chain  of  them  formed 
a  pontoon,  and  also  classes  them  with  the  other  light 
boats."  Horace"  describes  the  linter  as  a  towboat 
worked  by  a  single  mule,  which  differs  from  the 
sense  affixed  to  it  by  Propertius,"  who  distinguishes 
between  the  swift  linter  and  the  slow  ratis  or  tow 
boat, 

"  Et  mods  taut  ctleret  mireri*  eurrere  lintrei 
Et  modo  tarn  tarda*  funHnu  ire  rate*." 

These  passages  give  a  twofold  sense  to  linter  or 
wherry  and  towboat 

The  name  linter  was  also  applied  to  a  kind  ol 
tub  or  trough  made  of  one  block  of  wood,  which 
was  used  by  country  people  for  various  purposes, 
such  as  for  conveying  and  pressing  the  grapes." 

•LINUM  (Xivov),  the  Linum  untatuxtmum,  or 
common  Flax.  "  Most  authors  agree  with  Virgil," 
observes  Martyn,  "that  flax  burns  or  impoverishes 
the  soil.  Columella  says  it  is  so  exceedingly  nox- 
ious that  it  is  not  safe  to  sow  it,  unless  you  have  a 
prospect  of  great  advantage  from  it.  '  Lint  semen, 
nut  magnut  est  ejut  in  ea  regime  quam  cplit  proven- 
tot,  et  pretium  proritat,  terendum  non  eel ;  agrit  enim 
practpue  noxium  at.'  '"* 

•LINUM  VIVUM,  Asbestine  linen,  or  linen  made 
oat  of  Asbestos.     (Vid.  Amianthus,  Asbestos.) 

•LIPARjEUS  LAPIS,  a  stone  of  which  Sir 
John  Hill  speaks  as  follows :  "  The  Lipara  stone  is 
a  small  stone,  usually  about  the  bigness  of  a  filbert, 
of  an  irregular  and  uncertain  shape,  and  porous, 
friable  constitution,  like  that  of  the  pumices,  but 
more  easily  crumbling  into  powder  between  the 
fingers  than  even  the  softest  kind  of  them.  The 
colour  is  generally  a  dusky  gray,  and  the  whole  ex- 


1.  (Hot,  Epiat,  i,  IB,  79.— Diod.  Sic,  xrii,  1 18.— Eoxip,  las, 
1414.)— S.  (Schol.  in  Pind,  Path,  ix,  908.)~3.  (Col,  Da  Ra 
Boat.,  iii,  IS.) — 4.  (CoL,  ib,  in,  13.— Cio.  ad  qoint.  Piatr,  nt, 
1.)— S.  (Thaophraat,  H.  P,i,  18.)— 8.  (Adamn,  Append,  a.  T.) 
—7.  (H.  N,  ri,  S8.)-8.  (H.  N,  xri,  78.)-».  (Hint,  r,  SS.)- 
10.  (Epiat.  ad  Ut,  i,  438.)— II.  (B.  G,  vli,  60.)— It.  (lb.,  L, 
U,)-137  (B.  C,  i,  SB.)— 14.  (II,  ♦.,  S3,  S4.)-15.  (Gramaanv, 
Ut.)— 1«.  (Epiat.  Paul,  S3,  31.)— 17.  (Sat.,  I,  v,  30.)— 18.  (I, 
«i»,  3.) — 1».  (Viif,  Geore,  i,  383.— Cato,  Do  Re  Roat,  li.  - 
TSboIl,  1,  t,  3S.)—30.  (Martyn  ai  Virg,  Gaoig,  i,  77.) 
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LITIS  CONTESTATIO. 


MTRON. 


ternal  face  of  it  evidently  shows  that  it  has  siJTered 
a  change  by  fire.'"  Dr.  Moore  thinks  that  it  was 
a  kind  of  obsidian.' 

•LITHARG'YRUS  (Wif^vpoc),  Litharge.  "The 
ancient  Litharge,  like  the  modern,  was  procured 
during  the  purification  of  silver  from  the  lead  with 
which  it  was  usually  combined  in  its  natural  state. 
The  Mcoria  or  droit  which  is  formed  during  the 
process,  obtains  the  name  of  Litharge.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  modem  chemistry,  it  is  called  the  semi- 
vitrified  protoxyde  of  lead."' 

*LITHOSPERMUM  (XMairspuov),  the  Lithotper- 
mum  officinale,  or  Gromwell.4 

LITHOSTROTA.    ( Vid.  Hone*,  Romaic,  p.  580.) 

LITIS  CONTESTATIO.  "  Contestari"  is  when 
each  party  to  a  suit  (uteroue  rati)  says,  "  Testes 
estote."  Two  or  more  parties  to  a  suit  (advertarii) 
are  said  contestari  litem,  because,  when  the  judici- 
um is  arranged  (ordmato  judieio),  each  party  is  ac- 
customed to  say,  "Testes  estote."*  The  Litis 
Contestatio  was  therefore  so  called  because  per- 
sons were  called  on  by  the  parties  to  die  suit  to 
"  bear  witness,"  "  to  be  witnesses."  It  is  not  here 
said  what  they  were  to  be  witnesses  of,  but  it  may 
be  fairly  inferred,  from  the  use  of  the  words  contes- 
tatio and  testatio  in  a  similar  sense  in  other  pas- 
sages,* that  this  contestatio  was  the  formal  termi- 
nation of  certain  acts,  of  which  the  persons  called 
to  be  witnesses  were  at  some  future  time  to  bear 
record.  Accordingly,  the  contestatio,  spoken  of  in 
the  passage  of  Festus,  must  refer  to  the  words  or- 
dinate judieio,  that  is,  to  the  whole  business  that 
has  taken  place  in  jure,  and  which  is  now  comple- 
ted. This  interpretation  seems  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  following  considerations. 

When  the  legis  actiones  were  in  force,  the  pro- 
cedure consisted  of  a  series  of  oral  acts  and  plead- 
ings. The  whole  procedure,  as  was  the  case  after 
the  introduction  of  the  formula;,  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  that  before  the  magistratua,  or  in  jure, 
and  that  before  the  judex,  or  in  judieio.  That  be- 
fore the  magistratua  consisted  of  acts  and  words 
by  the  parties  and  by  the  magistratua,  the  result 
of  which  was  the  determination  of  the  form  and 
manner  of  the  future  proceedings  in  judieio.  When 
the  parties  appeared  before  the  judex,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  be  fully  informed  of  all  the 
proceedings  in  jure;  this  was  effected  in  later 
times  by  the  formula,  a  written  instrument  under 
the  authority  of  the  prctor,  which  contained  the 
result  of  all  the  transactions  in  jure  in  the  form  of 
instructions  for  the  judex.  But  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  any  such  written  instructions  having  been 
nsed  in  the  time  of  the  legis  actiones,  and  this 
must  therefore  have  been  effected  in  some  otter 
way. "  The  Litis  Contestatio,  then,  may  be  thus 
explained:  the  whole  proceedings  in  jure  took 
place  before  witnesses,  and  the  contestatio  was  the 
conclusion  of  these  proceedings ;  and  it  was  the 
act  by  which  the  litigant  parties  called  on  the  wit- 
nesses to  bear  record  before  the  judex  of  what  had 
taken  place  in  jure. 

This,  which  seems  a  probable  explanation  of  the 
original  meaning  of  Litis  Contestatio,  may  be  com- 
pared, to  some  extent,  with  the  apparently  original 
sense  of  recorder  and  recording  in  English  law.T 

When  the  formula  was  introduced,  the  Litis 
Contestatio  would  be  unnecessary,  and  there  ap- 
pears;ro  trace  of  it  in  its  original  sense  in  the  class- 
ical, jurists.  Still  the  expressions  Litis  Contesta- 
tio and  Lis  Contestata  frequently  occur  in  the  Pan- 


1.  <HiU  ad  Tbsonhrsst.,  De  Lipid.,  o.  SS.)— 1.  (Ann.  Mineirl. 
««r,  p.  MS.)— I.  (Dioscor.,  r,  10S.— Adams,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 4. 
KDiosur.,  Hi.,  148.)— 5.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Contestari.)— 6.  (Dig.  88, 
t»i  1.S.S0.—  Ulp.,  Fref-  «.,».».)  — 7.  (Penny  Cyclopedia, 
ut.  Beoazder.) 


dect,  but  only  in  the  sense  of  the  oompletiov  jf  flat 
proceedings  in  jure,  and  this  is  the  meaning  of  the 
phrases  Ante  litem  contestatam,  Post  litem  contes- 
tatam.1  As  the  Litis  Contestatio  was  originally 
and  properly,  the  termination  of  the  proceedings  in 
jure,  it  is  easily  conceivable  that,  after  this  form 
had  fallen  into  disuse,  the  name  should  still  be  re- 
tained to  express  the  conclusion  of  such  proceed- 
ings. When  the  phrase  Litem  Contestari  occurs 
in  the  classical  jurists,  it  can  mean  nothing  more 
than  the  proceedings  by  which  the  parties  termi- 
nate the  procedure  in  jure,  and  so  prepare  the  mat- 
ter in  dispute  for  the  investigation  of  the  judex. 

It  appears  from  the  passage  in  Festus  that  the 
phrase  Contestari  litem  was  used  because  the 
words  "  Testes  estote"  were  uttered  by  the  panic? 
after  the  judicium  ordinatum.  It  was  therefore 
the  uttering  of  the  words  "  Testes  estote"  which 
gave  rise  to' the  phrase  Litis  Contestatio ;  but  this 
does  not  inform  us  what  the  Litis  Contestatio  prop- 
erly was.  Still,  as  the  name  of  a  thing  is  derived 
from  that  which  constitutes  its  essence,  it  may  be 
that  the  name  here  expresses  the  thing,  that  is, 
that  the  Litis  Contestatio  was  so  called  for  the 
reason  which  Festus  gives,  and  that  it  also  consist- 
ed in  the  litigant  parties  calling  on  the  witnesses 
to  bear  record.  But  as  it  is  usual  for  the  whole  of 
a  thing  to  take  its  name  from  some  special  part,  so 
it  may  be  that  the  Litis  Contestatio,  in  the  time  of 
the  legis  actiones,  was  equivalent  to  the  whole 
proceedings  in  jure,  and  that  the  whole  was  so 
called  from  that  part  which  completed  it. 

The  time  when  the  proper  Litis  Contestatio  fell 
into  disuse  cannot  be  determined,  though  it  would 
seem  that  this  must  have  taken  place  with  the 
passing  of  the  jEbutia  lex  and  the  two  leges  Julia;, 
which  did  away  with  the  legis  actiones  except  in 
certain  cases.  It  is  also  uncertain  if  the  proper 
Litis  Contestatio  still  existed  in  those  legis  actio- 
nes which  were  not  interfered  with  by  the  leges 
above  mentioned ;  and  if  so,  whether  it  existed  in 
the  old  form  or  in  a  modified  shape. 

This  view  of  the  matter  is  by  Keller,  in  his  well- 
written  treatise  "Ueber  Litis  Contestation  und 
Urtheil  nach  Classischem  Romischem  Recbt,"  Zu- 
rich, 1827.  Other  opinions  are  noticed  in  his 
work.  The  author  labours  particularly  to  show 
that  the  expression  Litis  Contestatio  always  refers 
to  the  proceedings  in  jure,  and  never  to  those  in 
judieio. 

LITRA,  a  Sicilian  silver  coin,  which  was  equal 
in  value  to  the  ^Eginetan  obol.  (Vtrf.  Drachma.) 
Since  the  word  has  no  root  in  the  Greek  language, 
but  is  merely  the  Greek  form  of  the  Latin  libra,' 
and  since  we  find  it  forming  part  of  an  uncial  sys- 
tem similar  to  that  used  in  the  Roman  and  Italian 
weights  and  money  (vid.  As,  Libra),  its  twelfth 
part  being  called  byKta  (the  Roman  uncia),  and  six, 
five,  four,  three,  and  two  of  these  twelfth  parts  be~ 
ing  denominated  respectively  ijuiitTpov,  wevr6yiaoi>, 
Tcrpuc,  Tptdc,  and  ifof ,  it  is  evident  that  the  Greeks 
of  Sicily,  having  brought  with  them  the  jEginetan 
obol,  afterward  assimilated  their  system  of  coinage 
to  that  used  by  their  Italian  neighbours,  making 
their  obol  to  answer  to  the  libra,  under  the  name  of 
Jdrpa.  In  the  same  way,  a  Corinthian  stater  of  wn 
obols  was  called  in  Syracuse  a  itKuXirpov,  or  piece 
often  litres." 

The  catyla,  used  for  measuring  oil,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Galen  (vid.  Cotyla),  is  also  called  by  him 
Xirpa.  Here  the  word  is  only  a  Greek  form  of 
libra.     (Vid.  Libra,  tub  Jin.) 

•LITRON.    (Vid.  Nitron.) 


1.  (Gains,  sit.,  180 ;  In.,  114.)— S.  (Festus,  s.  t.  Lues :  -  Afma 
•aim  libra  est.")  —  1.  (Aristot.  ap.  PoUuz,  ir.,  S4,  173 ;  ix.,  t 
80.— Mailer,  Dorians,  iii..  10,  »  It.) 
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L1TUUS.  Mailer1  supposes  t*is  to  be  an  Etrus- 
can word  signifying  crooked.  In  the  Latin  writers 
it  is  used  to  denote, 

1.  The  crooked  staff  borne  by  the  augurs,  with 
which  they  divided  the  expanse  of  heaven,  when 
viewed  with  reference  to  divination  (tempium),  into 
regions  (rcgiona) ;  the  number  of  these,  according 
to  the  Etruscan  discipline,  being  sixteen,  according 
to  Roman  practice,  four.*  Cicero'  describes  the 
,  lituus  as  "  incurrum  et  Icviler  a  tummo  inflexum  bo- 
cileum  ;"  and  Livy*  as  "  baeulum  tine  node  aduncum." 
It  is  very  frequently  exhibited  upon  works  of  art. 
The  figure  in  the  middle  of  the  following  illustra- 
tions is  from  a  most  ancient  specimen  of  Etruscan 
sculpture  in  the  possession  of  Inghirami,'  repre- 
senting an  augur ;  the  two  others  are  Roman  de- 
narii. 


2.  A  sort  of  trumpet  slightly  curved  at  the  extrem- 
ly.*  It  differed  both  from  the  tuba  and  the  eornu,1 
the  former  being  straight,  while  the  latter  was  bent 
round  into  a  spiral  shape.  Lydus'  calls  the  lituus 
the  sacerdotal  trumpet  (lepariKhv  oaXmyya),  and 
says  that  it  was  employed  by  Romulus  when  he 
proclaimed  the  title  of  his  city.  Aero*  asserts  that 
it  was  peculiar  to  cavalry,  while  the  tuba  belonged 
to  infantry.  Its  tones  are  usually  characterized  as 
harsh  and  shrill  (stridor  Uiuum ;"  itmitut  ociUom11). 
The  following  representation  is  from  Fabretti. 


J.IXJE.    (Fid.  Calonbs.) 

LOCATI  ET  CONDUCTI  ACTIO.    (Vid.  Lo- 

CATIO.) 

LOCATIO,  CONDU'CTIO.  This  contract  ex- 
ists when  a  certain  sum  of  money  (carta  mercee)  is 
agreed  to  be  given  by  one  person  in  consideration 
'  of  certain  work  and  labour  to  be  done  by  another, 
or  in  consideration  of  such  other  person  allowing 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  a  thing  which  is  to  be  re- 
turned. Hie  parties  to  such  a  contract  were  re- 
spectively the  locator  and  conductor.  The  rules 
as  to  locatio  and  conductio  were  similar  to  those 
which  concerned  buying  and  selling  (emtio  et  ven- 
iitk).  This  being  the  definition,  a  question  often 
arose  whether  the  contract  was  one  of  locatio  and 
conductio ;  as  in  the  case  where  a  thing  was  given 
to  a  man  to  be  used,  and  he  gave  the  lender  another 
thing  to  be  used.  Sometimes  it  was  doubted  wheth- 
er the  contract  was  locatio  and  conductio  or  em- 


1.  (Die  Etfnaker,  it.,  1,S.)  —  S.  (Mailer,  iii., «,  1.  — Cie.,  De 
Dtr,  n,  18.)— 1.  (De  for.,  >.,  7.)— 1.  (i.,  18.)— i.  (Monument! 
■traechi,  torn.  Ti.,  tar.  P.  5,  1.)— 0.  (Featoe,  «.  T.— Cell.,  ».,  8.) 
-I.  [Hot.,  Carm.,  U.,  i.,  IT.— Lncaa,  i,U7.)— 8.  (De  Mens., 
iv-,  M.)—».  led  Hnt,  Cam,  I.,  i.,  S3.)— 10.  (Lucea,  i.,  *»7.) 
—11.  (Eiralw  ap.  Feet.,  a.  t.  -  Wat.,  Then,  n.t  OS,  *«.— Vii. 
aWler,  Die  Etraaker,  ir. ,  1,  t.) 


tio  and  vendKio ;  as  in  the  case  where  a  thing  was. 
let  (locata)  forever,  as  was  done  with  lands  belong- 
ing to  municipia,  which  were  let  on  the  condition 
that,  so  long  as  the  rent  (vectigal)  was  paid,  neither 
the  conductor  nor  his  heirs  could  be  turned  out  of 
the  land ;  but  the  better  opinion  was  in  favour  ol 
this  being  a  contract  of  locatio  and  conductio. 
(Vid.  Emfhttkuiu.)  Other  questions  of  alike  kind 
are  proposed  by  Gains.1 

lie  locator  had  his  action  for  the  merces  and 
the  restitution  of  the  thing,  and  generally  in  respect 
of  all  matters  that  formed  a  part  of  the  contract 
(lex  locaHonu).  The  conductor  also  had  his  action 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  thing ;  and  if  the  matter 
was  something  to  be  done  (opera),  there  was  an  ac- 
tio ex  conducto,  and  generally  there  was  an  action 
in  respect  of  all  things  that  formed  part  of  the  con- 
ductio (lex  conduction!*'). 

LOCHUS.    (Vid.  Amy,  Grsm,  p.  98,  99,  100.) 

LO-CULUS.    (Vid.  Funds,  p.  480.) 

LODIX,  dm.  LODI'CULA  (ouytov),  a  small  shag- 
gy blanket.'  Sometimes  two  iodicea  sewed  to- 
gether were  used  as  the  coverlet  of  a  bed.*  The 
Emperor  Augustus  occasionally  wrapped  himself 
in  a  blanket  of  this  description  on  account  of  its 
warmth.*  It  was  also  used  as  a  carpet  (ancilla  to- 
dienlam  iti  pammento  diligenter  extautit').  The  Ro- 
mans obtained  these  blankets  from  Verona.7  The 
lodix  was  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  the  same  as  the 
taguhtm  worn  by  the  Germans.'    (  Vid.  Saqom.) 

LOGISTAI.    (Vid.  Eoranre.) 

LOGO'GRAPHOI  (Xoyoypd+oi)  is  a  name  applied 
by  the  Greeks  to  two  distinct  classes  of  persons. 

1.  To  the  earlier  Greek  historians  previous  to 
Herodotus,  though  Thucydides*  applies  the  name 
logographer  to  all  historians  previous  to  himself, 
and  thus  includes  Herodotus  among  the  number. 
The  Ionians  were  the  first  of  the  Greeks  who  culti- 
vated history ;  and  the  first  logographer,  who  lived 
about  Olym.  60,  was  Cadmus,  a  native  of  Miletus, 
who  wrote  a  history  of  the  foundation  of  his  native 
city.  The  characteristic!  feature  of  all  the  logogra- 
phers  previous  to  Herodotus  is,  that  they  seem  tc 
have  aimed  more  at  amusing  their  hearers  or  read- 
ers than  at  imparting  accurate  historical  knowledge. 
They  described  in  prose  the  mythological  subjects 
and  traditions  which  had  previously  been  treated 
of  by  the  epic,  and  especially  by  the  cyclic  poets. 
The  omissions  in  the  narratives  of  their  predeces- 
sors were  probably  filled  up  by  traditions  derived 
from  other  quarters,  in  order  to  produce,  at  least  in 
form,  a  connected  history.'* 

3.  To  persons  who  wrote  judicial  speeches  or 
pleadings,  and  sold  them  to  those  who  were  in  want 
of  them.  These  persons  were  called  Xoyoiroioi  as 
well  as  XoyoypuQoi.  Antiphon,  the  orator,  was  the 
first  who  practised  this  art  at  Athens,  towardn  the 
close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war."  After  this  time, 
the  custom  of  making  and  selling  speeches  became 
very  general;  and  though  the  persons  who  practised 
it  were  not  very  highly  thought  of,  and  placed  on  a 
par  with  the  sophists,"  yet  we  find  that  orators  of 
great  merit  did  not  scrapie  to  write  speeches  of  va- 
rious kinds  for  other  persons.  Thus  Lysias  wrote 
for  others  numerous  Xoyovc  clc  StKaorripia  re  naX 
povX&e  koI  npdf  ixicXnoiac  eiOhovc,  and,  besides,  xov 
nyvpucovt,  iporuciii,  and  iirjo-roiurotif." 


•  1.  (iU,  14S-147.)-4-  (Dig.  IS,  tit.  *.)-*->-  <J<",  to,  •».)— 
4.  (Mart,xiT,  148.)— a.  XSneL,  Oclev..  83.)— «.  (Patron-,  Sat, 
SO.)— 7.  (Mart.,  zir.,  US.)— 8.  (Tao,  Germ., «.)—».  (i.,  21.)— 
)0.  (Thirwall,  Hilt,  of  Greece,  ii,  p.  1S7,  *«.— MOller,  Hilt,  of 
Greek  Lit,  i,  p.  300,  4c—  Wadwnuth,  Hcllen.  AlteKh,  ii,  S, 
p.  443,  Ac)-ll.  (Pint,  Vit.  Dee.  Orel,  p.  83S,  ed.  Ftaakl- 
Ariitot,  Rhet,i,  83.)- IS.  (Demoath,  De  Fall.  Lea;,  p.  417. 
490.— Plat,  Phexlr,  p.  337,  C— Aaaxim,  Rhet,  nm,»  and 
24.— Compare  Plat,  Euthyd,  p.  S7S,  A. ;  S8»,  D. ;  JOS,  A.)— 1 J 
(Moan.  HaL,  Lye,  p.  St,  ed.  Sylbraj.-Cqeipaje  Meier  mi 
,  Att.  Proo,  p.  707.) 
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■lOIAOPIAS  AIKH.  (Firf.  KAKHVOPIA2  AIKH.) 

*LOI,IUM,  Darnel,  a  common  weed  in  cornfields. 
Virgil  applies  to  it  the  epithet  of  infeliz.1 

LONCHE  (Myxv)-     ( Vid.  Hasta,  p.  488.) 

•LONCHI'TIS  (Xrfxlrit),  a  plant,  a  kind  of  Fern. 
Dioscorides  mentions  two  species,  the  first  of  which 
Matthiolus  and  Sprengel  make  to  be  the  Serapiut 
lingua.  The  other,  according  to  Sprengel,  is  the 
Atvidium  Lonchitit,  Sw.' 

LCPE  (Wnn),  LOPOS  (Auiroc),  dim.  LOPION 
(Mmwv),  the  ancient  Greek  name  of  the  Amictus, 
whether  consisting  of  the  hide  of  an  animal  or  of 
cloth.  Having  fallen  into  disuse  as  a  colloquial  or 
prosaic  term,*  it  was  retained,  though  employed 
Tery  sparingly,  by  the  poets.*  We  also  find  it  re- 
tained in  hoKotiirnc,  literally,  one  who  putt  on  the 
amictus,  a  term  properly  applicable  to  those  persons 
who  frequented  the  therms  in  order  to  steal  the 
clothes  of  the  bathers'  {vid.  Baths,  p.  147),  but  used 
in  a  more  general  sense  to  denote  thieves  and  high- 
waymen of  all  classes.  From  the  same  root  was 
formed  the  verb  iicXuirl&iv,  meaning  to  take  off  the 
amictus,  to  denude.* 

LOPHOS.    {Vid.  Galsa.) 

LORA'RII.    {Vid.  Flaoeoh.) 

LORI'CA  {Qopaf),  a  Cuirass. 

The  epithet  XtvoOapnt;,  applied  to  two  light-armed 
warriors  in  the  Iliad,7  and  opposed  to  xavUoxtrov, 
the  common  epithet  of  the  Grecian  soldiers,  indi- 
cates the  early  use  of  the  linen  cuirass.  It  contin- 
ued to  be  worn  to  much  later  times  among  the 
Asiatics,  especially  the  Persians,'  the  Egyptians, 
the  Phoenicians,'  and  the  Chalybes."  Iphicrates 
endeavoured  to  restore  the  use  of  it  among  the 
Greeks,"  and  it  was  occasionally  adopted  by  the 
Romans,  though  considered  a  much  less  effectual 
defence  than  a  cuirass  of  metal.1* 

A  much  stronger  material  for  cuirasses  was  horn, 
which  was  applied  to  this  use  more  especially  by 
the  Sarmats  and  Quadi,  being  cut  into  small  pieces, 
which  were  planed  and  polished,  and  fastened  like 
feathers  upon  linen  shirts."  Hoofs  were  employed 
for  the  same  purpose.  Pausanias,"  having  made 
mention  of  a  thorax  preserved  in  the  Temple  of 
JEsculapius  at  Athens,  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  Sarmatians :  Having  vast  herds  of  horses, 
which  they  sometimes  kill  for  food  or  for  sacrifice, 
they  collect  their  hoofs,  cleanse  and  divide  them, 
and  shape  them  like  the  scales  of  a  serpent  {foXi- 
to)  ;  tbey  then  bore  them  and  sew  them  together, 


1  (Vinr.,  Georg.,  i„  154.)— 3.  (Dioecor.,  iii.,  1S1.) — 3.  (Phira-, 
lei ,  p.  461,  ed.  Lobeck.)  —  4.  (Bom.,  Od.,  xin,  334.— Apoll. 
Rhod.,  ii.,  33. — Schol.  in  loo.— Anacreon,  Fragra.,  79.— Theoo- 
rit.,  xir.,  M.— Branck,  Anal.,  i.,  330 ;  ii.,  185.)— 5.  (Schol.  in 
Hob.,  1.  c.)— fl.  (Soph.,  Trachin.,  (MS.)— 7.  (ii.,  918,  830.— 
Schol.  ad  loc.)— 8.  (Xen.,  Cyrop.,  ri.,  4,  $  *,— Pint.,  Alex.,  p. 
ISM,  «d.  Staph.)— 0.  (Harod.,  if,  188.— Id.,  iii..  47.— Paoa.,  ii, 
19,  ♦  4.)—10.  (Xan.,  Anab.,  ir.,  7,  MS.)— 11.  (Nepoa,  Iphir.,  >., 
4.)— It.  (Sneton.,  Oalba,  19.— Arrian,  Tact.,  p.  14,  ed.  Blaa- 
aud.)— II.  (Ajnm.|laitioll,iTU,U,ad.Wa«iiaf.J— 14.  <i.,tl. 

*  ) 


so  that  the  scales  overlap  one  another,  and  in  gun 
eral  appearance  they  resemble  the  surface  ol  a  green 
fir-cone.  This  author  adds,  that  the  lorica;  mads 
of  these  horny  scales  are  much  more  strong  and 
impenetrable  than  linen  cuirasses,  which  are  useful 
to  hunters,  but  not  adapted  for  fighting.  The  pre- 
ceding woodcut,  taken  from  Meyrick's  Critical  In 
quiry  into  Ancient  Armour  (plate  iii.),  exhibits  an 
Asiatio  cuirass  exactly  corresponding  to  this  de- 
scription. It  consists  of  slices  of  some  animal's 
hoof,  which  are  stitched  together,  overlapping  each 
other  in  perpendicular  rows,  without  being  fastened 
to  any  under  garment.  The  projection  nearest  the 
middle  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  worn  over 
the  breast,  and  the  other  over  the  back,  so  as  to 
leave  two  vacant  spaces  for  the  arms. 

This  invention  no  doubt  preceded  the  metallic 
scale  armour.  The  Rhoxolani,  a  tribe  allied  to  the 
Sarmatians,  defended  themselves  by  wearing  a  dress 
consisting  of  thin  plates  of  iron  and  hard  leather.1 
The  Persians  wore  a  tunic  of  the  same  description, 
the  scales  being  sometimes  of  gold*  {■dupr/xa  xpv- 
atov  \tmiuT&it) ;  but  they  were  commonly  of  bronse 
{thoraca  indutut  ainit  tquami*1).  The  method  of 
hooking  them  together,  so  as  to  be  imbricated,  and 
to  fit  closely  to  the  body,  at  the  same  time  not  hin- 
dering its  free  motion,  is  described  by  Heliodorus,* 
who  says  that  the  Persians  covered  their  horses 
also  with  this  kind  of  armour.  The  basis  of  the 
cuirass  was  sometimes  a  skin,  or  a  piece  of  strong 
linen,  to  which  the  metallic  scales,  or  "  feathers," 
as  they  are  also  called,  were  sewed*  The  warriors 
of  Parthia,  Dacia,  and  other  countries,  armed  in  this 
species  of  mail,  are  compared  to  moving  statues  of 
resplendent  steel ;'  and  that  this  description  was 
not  the  mere  extravagance  of  poetry,  is  manifest 
from  the  representation  of  men  so  attired  on  the 
column  of  Trajan. 

The  epithet  Xeirtiuroc,  as  applied  to  a  thorax,  is 
opposed  to  the  epithet  QoXiSutoc.'  The  former  de- 
notes a  similitude  to  the  scales  offish  {Xavlaiv),  the 
latter  to  the  scales  of  serpents  (QoZioiv).  The  re- 
semblance to  the  scales  of  serpents,  which  are  long 
and  narrow,  is  exhibited  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Ro- 
man soldier  in  the  woodcut  at  page  95.  These 
scales  were  imitated  by  long  flexible  bands  of  steel, 
made  to  fold  over  one  another  according  to  the 
contraction  of  the  body.  They  appear  very  fre- 
quently on  the  Roman  monuments  of  the  times  of 
the  emperors,  and  the  following  woodcut  places  in 


immediate  contrast  a  *upaf  Xtmturoc  on  the  right 
and  fo\itar6c  on  the  left,  both  taken  from  Bartou's 
Arcui  Triumphalet. 
The  Roman  hastati  wore  cuirasses  of  chain- mail. 


1.  (Tacit,  Hirt.i.,  79.)— 3.  (Herod.,  yii.,  81.)— 3.  (ix.,23.)— 
4.  (Virg.,.«n.,  xi.,  487.)— 6.  (ii.,  p.  431,433,  ed.  Comm.)— «. 
(Vint.,  JOa.,  xi.,  770.— Berr.  in  loc— Jortin,  xli.,  3,  10.)— 7. 
(HaHodor.,  L  o.— Caunfcaa  in  Bonn,  ii.,  J58-J6J.)- 8.  (Anita. 
Tact,  p.  It,  14.) 
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«.  «.,  hauberks  or  habergeons  (dXvottorc&t  ■iupa- 
raf1).  Virgil  several  times  mentions  hauberks,  in 
which  tne  rings,  linked  or  booked  into  one  another, 
were  of  gold  (krican  eotuertam  Junius,  auroque  triti- 
um*). According  to  Val.  Flaccus,1  the  Sarmats 
covered  both  themselves  and  their  horses  with 
chain-mail. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  flexible  cuirasses,  or 
coats  of  mail,  which  have  now  been  described,  that 
commonly  worn  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  more 
especially  in  the  earlier  ages,  was  called  fupaf  oru- 
8u>f  or  orardt,  because,  when  placed  upon  toe 
ground  on  its  lower  edge,  it  stood  erect.  In  conse- 
quence of  its  5rmnes3,  it  was  even  used  as  a  seat  to 
rest  upon.*  It  consisted  principally  of  the  two 
yvaka,  viz.,  the  breastplate  (pectorak),  made  of  hard 
leather,  or  of  bronze,  iron,  or  sometimes  the  more 
precious  metals,  which  covered  the  breast  and  ab- 
domen,* and  of  the  corresponding  plate  which  cov- 
ered the  back.'  Both  of  these  pieces  were  adapted 
to  the  form  of  the  body,  as  may  be  perceived  in  the 
representation  of  them  in  the  woodcuts  at  pages 
9S,  133,  418.    The  two  figures  here  introduced  are 


designed  to  show  the  usual  difference  of  form  nil 
appearance  between  the  antique  Greek  thorax  and 
that  worn  by  the  Roman  emperors  and  gene/als. 
The  right-hand  figure  is  from  one  of  Mr.  Hope's 
fictile  vases,1  and  bears  a  very  strong  resemblance 
to  a  Greek  warrior  painted  on  one  of  Sir  W.  Ham- 
ilton's.* The  figure  on  the  left  hand  is  taken  from 
a  marble  statue  of  Caligula  found  at  Gabii.'  The 
Gorgon's  head  over  the  breast,  and  the  two  griffons 
underneath  it,  illustrate  the  style  of  ornament  which 
was  common  in  the  same  circumstances.*  (Vii. 
i£e»,  p.  37.)  The  execution  of  these  ornaments 
in  relief  was  more  especially  the  work  of  the  Co- 
rinthians.* 

The  two  plates  were  united  on  the  right  side  of 
the  body  by  two  hinges  (rid.  Cabdo,  p.  215),  as 
seen  in  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  younger  Balbus 
at  Naples,  and  in  various  portions  of  bronze  cui- 
rasses still  in  existence.  On  the  other  side,  and 
sometimes  on  both  sides,  they  were  fastened  by 
means  of  buckles  (ireptfvot*).  (Vid.  Fibula.)  In 
the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  was  a  picture  rep- 
resenting women  employed  in  assisting  Patrocloi 


to  arm  himself  by  buckling  his  cuirass.'  In  Roman 
bUiues  we  often  observe  a  band  surrounding  the 
waist  and  tied  before.  The  breastplate  and  the  back- 
plate  were  farther  connected  together  by  leathern 
straps  passing  over  the  shoulders,  and  fastened  in 
front  by  means  of  buttons  or  of  ribands  tied  in  a 
bow.  In  the  last  woodcut  both  of  the  connecting 
ribands  in  the  right-hand  figure  are  tied  to  a  ring 
over  the  navel.  The  breastplate  of  Caligula  has  a 
ring  over  each  breast,  designed  to  fulfil  the  same 
purpose. 

Bands  of  metal  often  supplied  the  place  of  the 
leathern  straps,  or  else  covered  them  so  as  to  be- 
come very  ornamental,  being  terminated  by  a  lion's 
■end  or  some  other  suitable  figure  appearing  on 
each  side  of  the  breast,  as  in  the  preceding  figure 
of  Caligula.  The  most  beautiful  specimens  of  en- 
riched bronze  shoulder-bands  now  in  existence  are 
those  which  were  found  A.D.  1830,  near  the  river 

1.  (Polyb.,  »j  si._ Atheu.,  t.,  ».— Arrian,  1.  e.)— S.  (Virf., 
Mn^  iil.,  4*7.-- Id.  ib,  v.,  IN.— Id.  ib.,  vii.,  «».)—  S.  (Argon., 
»i.,  MM-4.  <*»•».,  x.,  t7,  ♦  «.)— 5.  (Horn.,  I!„  r.,  DS.-Id.  ib, 
wti,  MT,  SBT.— Id.  ib.,  nfh,  '" 


Siria  in  S.  Italy,  and  which  are  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum.  They  were  originally  gilt,  and 
represent  in  very  salient  relief  two  Grecian  heroes 
combating  two  Amazons.  They  are  seven  inches 
in  length,  and  belong  to  the  description  of  bronzes 
called  Ipya  ofvpqhiTa,  having  been  beaten  into  form 
with  wonderful  skill  by  the  hammer.  The  Cheva- 
lier Brondsted'  has  illustrated  the  purpose  which 
they  served,  by  showing  them  in  connexion  with  a 
portion  of  another  lorica,  which  lay  upon  the  shoul- 
ders behind  the  neck.  This  fragment  was  found  in 
Greece.  Its  hinges  are  sufficiently  preserved  to 
show  most  distinctly  the  manner  in  which  the  shot  J- 
der-bands  were  fastened  to  them  (see  woodcut). 

"  Around  the  lower  edge  of  the  cuirass,"  observes 
Brondsted,  "  were  attached  straps,  four  or  five  inch 
es  long,  of  leather,  or  perhaps  of  felt,  and  covered 
with  small  plates  of  metal.  These  straps  served  ia 
part  for  ornament,  and  partly,  also,  to  protect  the 
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tower  region  of  the  body  in  concert  with  the  belt 
(C<iv»)  and  tbe  band  (jUrpa)."  They  are  well  shown 
in  both  the  figures  of  the  preceding  woodcut.  (See 
also  the  woodcuts  at  pages  86,  268,  418.) 

Instead  of  the  straps  here  described,  which  the 
Greeks  called  irrepvytc*  the  Chalybes,  who  wore 
encountered  by  Xenophon  on  his  retreat,*  had  in 


the  same  situation  a  kind  of  cordage.  Appendages 
of  a  similar  kind  were  sometimes  fastened  by  hinges 
to  the  lorica  at  the  right  shoulder,  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  part  of  the  body  which  was  ex- 
posed by  lifting  up  the  arm  in  throwing  the  spear  or 
using  the  sword.* 

Of  Grecian  cuirasses  the  Attic  were  accounted 
the  best  and  most  beautiful.4  The  cuirass  was 
worn  universally  by  the  heavy-armed  infantry  and 
by  the  horsemen  (rid.  Army,  p.  107),  except  that 
Alexander  the  Great  gave  to  tbe  less  brave  of  his 
soldiers  breastplates  only,  in  order  that  the  defence- 
less stale  of  their  backs  might  decrease  their  pro- 
pensity to  flight.'  These  were  called  half-cuirasses 
(ijfudapdiua).  The  thorax  was  sometimes  found  to 
be  very  oppressive  and  cumbersome.' 

♦LOTUS  (2.ur6f).  "The  Loti  of  the  ancients 
may  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads :  I.  The 
Aurof  npon  which  the  horses  pastured  was  a  sort 
of  Clover  ;  it  may  be  confidently  set  down  as  the 
Trifolium  officinale,  or  common  Melilot.  It  is  very 
probable,  however,  that  the  term  may  not  have  been 
restricted  to  it,  but  may  have  comprehended  others 
of  the  trefoils.  II.  Under  the  Lotus  aquaticut  the 
ancients  comprehended  three  Egyptian  plants  of  the 
Water-lily  tribe,  namely,  the  Nymphaa  Lotus,  Nym- 
phaa nelumbo,  and  Arum  colocasia :  the  first  two 
are  well  described  by  Herodotus.'  III.  Under  the 
Lotut  arbor  were  comprehended  the  Celtit  Auttralit, 
several  species  of  Rhamnus,  and  the  Diotpyrot  Lo- 
tut.— This  is  the  celebrated  Lotut  of  the  Lotophagi, 
an  African  people,  whom  Dionysius  the  geographer 
and  Ptolemy  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Syr- 
tis,  or  Gulf  of  Sidra.  But,  according  to  Rennell 
and  Park,  tbe  tree  which  produces  the  lotus-bread 
is  widely  disseminated  over  the  edge  of  the  Great 
Desert,  from  the  locality  indicated  by  the  ancients 
to  the  borders  of  the  Atlantic."  For  farther  infor- 
mation respecting  the  ancient  Loti,  more  especially 
the  kind  from  which  the  Lotophagi  obtained  both 
bread  and  wine,  see  Euttathiut  in  Horn.,  Od.,  p. 
887,  ed.  Basil. — Schol.  in  Plat.,  Repub.,  viii. — Spren- 
gel's  Dissertation  on  the  Loti. — Schweighaeuser  ad 
Athen.,  xiv.,  16. — Heeren's  Researches,  dec.,  vol. 
iv.,  c.  1  j  v.,  4. — Fee,  Flore  de  Virgile,  p.  lxxx., 
&a* 

LOUTRON,  LOETRON  (Xovrpov,  Xoerpiv),  a 
Bath.  The  use  of  the  bath  in  the  Homeric  ages  is 
explained  on  pages  143,  144;  it  remains  to  speak 
of  the  Greek  baths  in  the  republican  period.  At 
Athens  the  frequent  use  of  the  public  baths  was  re- 


1.  (Xen.,  Do  Re  Eqaeet.,  lii.,  4.)— 1.  (Anab.,  It.,  7, 1,  IS.)— 
S.  (Xen.,  De  Re  Equeet.,  xii.,  6.) — 4.  (JBMnn,  V.  H.,  iii.,  84.)— 
«/.  (Polran.,  jr.,  3,  U.)— «.  (Tie.,  Ann.,  i.,  M.)— 7.  (ii.,  «.— 
Cenpare  Savur,  Lettrei  eur  l'Egvpt*.)— 8.  (Adnme,  Append., 
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garded  in  the  time  of  Socrates  and  Demosthenes  as 
a  mark  of  luxury  and  effeminacy.1  Accordingly, 
Phocion  was  said  to  have  never  bathed  in  a  public 
bath  (£v  ffaXavtiy  AtifUMJiciovri}),  and  Socrates  to 
have  made  use  of  it  very  seldom.'  It  was,  bow- 
ever,  only  the  warm  baths  (flalavcla,  called  by 
Homer  &tp/ta  Xovrpa)  to  which  objection  was  made, 
and  which  in  ancient  times  were  not  allowed  to  be 
built  within  tbe  city.*  The  estimation  in  which 
snch  baths  were  held  is  expressed  in  the  following 
lines  of  Hermippus  :• 

lfa  rov  A?,  ov  utvmi  fuBvav  rdv  Hvtipa  %oh 
Toy  iyafHv,  oiiii  ■depfiohovrclv,  h  oh  irotcif. 
In  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  the  6i*au>c  Aiyoe 
warns  the  young  man  to  abstain  from  the  baths 
(fiaXavciuv  irrixeodat'),  which  passage,  compared 
with  1.  1028-1037,  shows  that  warm  baths  are  in- 
tended by  the  word  fJoXavtZa. 

The  baths  (fiaXavila)  were  either  public  (Aj/ioo-io, 
dyuooieiovTa)  or  private  (Mia,  lituTuta}.  The  for- 
mer were  the  property  of  the  state,  but  the  latter 
were  built  by  private  individuals,  and  were  opened 
to  tbe  public  on  the  payment  of  a  fee  (tiriXovrpov). 
Such  private  baths  are  mentioned  by  Plutarch'  and 
Iscus,*  who  speak  of  one  which  was  sold  for  3000 
drachma;.'  Baths  of  this  kind  may  also  have  been 
intended  sometimes  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
persons  to  whom  they  belonged."  A  small  fee  ap- 
pears to  have  been  also  paid  by  each  person  to  the 
keeper  of  the  public  baths  (/JaAavrvf),  which  in  the 
time  of  Lucian  was  two  oboli." 

We  know  very  little  of  the  baths  of  the  Athenians 
during  the  republican  period,  for  the  account  of 
Lucian  in  his  Hippias  relates  to  baths  constructed 
after  the  Roman  model.  On  ancient  vases,  on 
which  persons  are  represented  bathing,  we  never 
find  anything  corresponding  to  a  modern  bath  in 
which  persons  can  stand  or  sit ;  but  there  is  always 
a  round  or  oval  basin  (Xovriip  or  AotmjpMw)  resting 
on  a  Bland  (vtrwrrarov),  by  the  side  of  which  those 
who  are  bathing  are  represented  standing  undressed 
and  washing  themselves,  as  is  seen  in  the  following 
woodcut,  taken  from  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  vases." 
The  word  AHM021A  upon  it  shows  that  it  belonged 
to  a  public  bath. 


The  next  woodcut  is  also  taken  from  the  same 
work,1*  and  represents  two  women  bathing.  The 
one  on  the  right  hand  is  entirely  naked,  and  holds  a 
looking-glass  in  her  right  hand ;  tbe  one  on  the  left 
wears  only  a  short  kind  of  x'ruvtov.  Eros  is  rep- 
resented hovering  over  the  bathing  vessel. 

Besides  the  Xovrifpex  and  Aovnjpja,  there  were  also 
vessels  for  bathing  large  enough  fin  persons  to  sit 


I.  (Demoetb.,  c  PolrcL,  p.  1217.) — SL  (Pint.,  Phoc,  4.)— 3. 
(Plato,  Symp.,  p.  174.1—4.  (Athen.,  i.,  p.  18.  B.)  — S.  (.p. 
Athen.,  1.  c)-4.  (1.  °78.)-7.  (Deroetr.,  84.)-j8.  (De  IHrawc. 
hand.,  p.  101.) — t).  (De  Philoct.  h.rod.,  p.  140.)— 1»  (Xen, 
Rep.  Ath.,  ii.,  10.)— 11.  (I.ioian,  Leiiph.,  »,  vol.  ii.,  p.  HO.)— 
1».  (Tiechbein,  i„  pi.  58.)— 13.  (i.,  pi.  48.)  r 
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a,  which  an  called  &a6fuv$ot  by  Homer  and  irii- 
<i7u>i  by  the  later  Greeks,1  and  are  described  on 
page  143.  In  the  baths  there  was  also  a  kind  of 
■udoriCc  or  Yapour  bath,  called  nvpia  or  irvpiarqptov, 
whieli  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  time  of  Herodo- 
tus.* The  Lacedemonians  also  made  use  of  a  dry 
sudor*  jo  bath.    (Ftd.  Baths,  p.  144.) 

The  persons  who  bathed  probably  brought  with 
I  hem  t  .rigils,  oil,  and  towels.  The  stiigQ,  which 
was  tilled  by  the  Greeks  arXeyyic  or  (itrrpa,  was 
usually  made  of  iron,  but  sometimes,  also,  of  other 
materials.*  One  of  the  figures  in  the  preceding 
woodcut  is  represented  with  a  strigil  in  his  hand ; 
several  strigils  are  figured  in  page  160.  The  Greeks 
also  used  different  materials  for  cleansing  or  wash- 
ing themselves  in  the  bath,  to  which  the  general 
name  of  fw/iita  was  given,  and  which  were,  supplied 
by  the  Pakivevc*  This  frfa/ia  usually  consisted  of 
a  ley  made  of  lime  or  wood-ashes  (/covin),  of  nitrum, 
and  of  fuller's  earth  (yij  KifuAia*). 

The  bath  was  usually  taken  shortly  before  the 
itenvov,  or  principal  meal  of  the  day.  It  was  the 
practice  to  take  first  a  warm  or  vapour,  and  after- 
ward a  cold  bath,*  though  in  the  time  of  Homer  the 
cold  bath  appears  to  have  been  taken  first,  and  the 
warm  bath  afterward.  The  cold  water  was  usually 
poured  on  the  back  or  shoulders  of  the  bathers  by 
the  paXavcif  or  his  assistants,  who  are  called  irapa- 
Xbrat.''  The  vessel  from  which  the  water  was 
poured  was  called  apiratva.'  In  the  first  of  the 
preceding  woodcuts  a  irapaxyrrit  is  represented  with 
an  apvraiva  in  his  hands. 

Among  the  Greeks  a  person  was  always  bathed 
at  birth,  marriage,  and  after  death  (vid.  Funds,  p. 
455) ;  whence  it  is  said  of  the  Dardanians,  an  Illyri- 
an  people,  that  they  bathe  only  thrice  in  their  lives, 
at  birth,  marriage,  and  after  death.'  The  water  in 
which  the  bride  was  bathed  (Xovrpbv  w/^mov"),  at 
Athens,  was  taken  from  the  fountain  of  Kallirrhofi, 
which  was  called  from  the  time  of  Peisistratus  'Ev- 
rtwcpowof.n  Compare  Pollux,  iii.,  43. — Harpocrat., 
«.  ».  AovTpotopot,  who  Bays  that  the  water  was 
fetched  by  a  boy,  who  was  the  nearest  relative,  and 
that  this  boy  was  called  Xovrpofopof.  He  also 
states  that  water  was  fetched  in  the  same  way  to 
bathe  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  died  unmarried, 
and  that  on  the  monuments  of  such  a  boy  was  rep- 
resented holding  a  water-vessel  (iipia).    Pollux," 


1.  (Scoot,  ad  Ariatoph,  Eflnit,  1055.— Heaych.,  i.  T.  IlaaAof. 
— Pollux,  Onom,  rii.,  156,  108.)— 1.  (it.,  75.— Compare  Pollux, 
Onom.,  rii,  158. — Athen.,  t,  p.  207,/. — Id.,  xii.,  p.  510,  c. — 
Pint.,  Cim.,  1.)— 1.  (Pint.,  Inst.  Lac.,  «.— JEhan,  V.  if,  19, 
18.1—4.  (Ariatoph,  Lyaiatr,  877.)— 5.  (Ariatoph,  Ran,  710, 
•ad  Behol.— Flat.,  Rap,  it,  p.  430.)— 4.  (Pint,  da  primo  frig, 
ML— Pans,  ii,  34,  t  S.)— 7.  (Plat.,  Rap,  i,  p.  Ma.— Lncian, 
Deaaoath.  Eacom,  15,  toL  iii,  p.  503.— Pint.,  Da  In»id,  8.— 
Id,  Apophth.  Lac.  49.)— 8.  (Anatopfa,  Eqnit,  1087.     ~ 


ffcreat.  Char,  ».)— ».  (NieoL  Damaac,  an.  Stob,  t,  51,  p.  15*, 
ad.  Oaiaf.)- 10.  (Ariatopi,  LtmT,  378.)— 11.  (Thocrd,  ii, 
18.)— 11.  (I  i.> 


however,  states  that  it  was  a  fomale  who  fetched 
the  water  on  such  occasions,  and  Demosthenes' 
speaks  of  h  Xovrpofopot  on  the  monument  of  a  per- 
son who  had  died  unmarried.    In  remains  of  ancient 
art  we  find  girls  represented  as  'kovrpo^opoi,  but 
never  boys.* 
LOUTROPH'ORUS.    ( Vid.  Loot.,,.,  \ 
LUCAR.    (Vid.  Histrio,  p.  607.) 
LUCERES.    (Vid.  Taisus.)  f 

LUCERNA  (Aw^wr),  an  Oil-lamp.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  originally  used  candles,  but  in  later 
times  candles  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  houses 
of  the  lower  classes.  (Vid.  Candela.)  A  great 
number  of  ancient  lamps  has  come  down  to  us,  tho 
greater  part  of  which  are  made  of  terra-cotta  (rpo- 
xn^oToi'),  but  also  a  considerable  number  of  bronze. 
Most  of  the  lamps  are  of  an  oval  form,  and  flat  upon 
the  top,  on  which  there  are  frequently  figures  in  re- 
lief. (See  the  woodcuts,  p.  114,  350,  408.)  In  the 
lamps  there  are  one  or  more  round  holes,  according 
to  the  number  of  wicks  (cllychnia)  burned  in  it;  and 
as  these  holes  were  called,  from  an  obvious  analo- 
gy, uvK-rijpec  or  AttJfat,  literally,  nostrils  or  nozzles, 
the  lamp  was  also  called  Monomyxot,  Dimyxo*,  Tri- 
myxat,  or  Polymyxoi,  according  as  it  contained  one, 
two,  three,  or  a  greater  number  of  nozzles  or  holes 
for  the  wicks.  ( Vid.  Ellycknium.)  The  following 
example  of  a  ditnyxot  lucerna,  upon  which  there  is 
a  winged  boy  with  a  .goose,  is  taken  from  the  Mu. 
Mto  Borbonico,  iv.,  14. 


The  next  woodcut,  taken  from  the  same  wore,* 
represents  one  of  the  most  beautiful  bronze  lamps 
which  has  yet  been  found.  Upon  it  is  the  figure  of 
a  standing  Silenus. 


r^— A 


The  lamps  sometimes  hung  in  chains  from  the 
ceiling  of  the  room,'  but  generally  stood  upon  a 
stand.  (Vid.  Candelabrum)  Sometimes  a  figure 
holds  the  lamp,  as  in  the  following  woodcut,*  which 
also  exhibits  the  needle  or  instrument  spoken  of 
under  Ellychnium,  which  served  to  trim  the  wick, 
and  is  attached  to  the  figure  by  means  of  a  chain. 

We  read  of  lucerna  cubicularet,  balnearei,  tricii- 


1.  (c  Laochar..  p.  1060.  S3.— Compare  p.  1088,  14,  Ac.)— t, 
(BrSnated,  Brief  Deac  -ijHirra  of  thirty-two  ancient  Greek  Vases, 
pi.  17.— Commit  Backjr,  Chariklee,  ii,  p.  135-140 ;  p.  450-48*.) 
-*.  (Ariawph,  Bodea,  l.)-4.  (I,  10.)-».  (Vim,  •«">•.  i-.TH. 
— Patron,  30.)— «.  (Mnaao  Borbon,  rii,  15.) 
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vum,  tepmlcralct,  &c. ;  but  these  names  were  only 
V.'iTen  to  the  lamps  on  account  of  the  purposes  to 
'rhich  they  were  applied,  and  not  on  account  of  a 
illference  in  shape.  The  lucerna  cuincularci  burned 
i  i  bedchambers  all  night.1 

Perfumed  oil  was  sometimes  burned  in  the  lamps.* 

LUDI  is  the  common  name  for  the  whole  variety 
o  f  games  and  contests  which  were  held  at  Rome  on 
virious  occasions,  but  chiefly  at  the  festivals  of  the 
gxis;  and  as  the  ludi  at  certain  festivals  formed 
tk  e  principal  part  of  the  solemnities,  these  festivals 
themselves  are  called  ludi.  Sometimes,  however, 
ludi  were  also  held  in  honour  of  a  magistrate  or  of 
a  deceased  person,  and  in  this  case  the  games  may 
be  considered  as  ludi  privati,  though  all  the  people 
might  take  part  in  them. 

All  ludi  were  divided  by  the  Romans  into  two 
classes,  viz.,  ludi  eireenta  and  ludi  scenici,'  accord- 
ingly as  they  were  held  in  the  circus  or  in  the  the- 
atie ;  in  the  latter  case  they  were  mostly  theatrical 
representations  with  their  modifications ;  in  the 
former,  they  consisted  of  all  or  a  part  of  the  games 
enumerated  in  the  articles  Circus  and  Gladhtos.es. 
Another  division  of  the  ludi  into  ttati,  imperativi, 
and  votivi,  is  analogous  to  the  division  of  the  ferine. 
(  Vxd.  Fehms,  p.  435.) 

The  superintendence  of  the  games  and  the  so- 
lemnities connected  with  them  was  in  most  cases 
intrusted  to  the  aediles.  (Vid.  ^Ediles.)  If  the 
lawful  rites  were  not  observed  in  the  celebration  of 
the  ludi,  it  depended  upon  the  decision  of  the  pon- 
tiffs whether  they  were  to  be  held  again  (instaurari) 
or  not.  An  alphabetical  list  of  the  principal  ludi  is 
subjoined. 

LUDI  APOLLINATtES  were  instituted  at  Rome 
during  the  second  Punic  war,  after  the  battle  of 
Cann*  (212  B.C.),  at  the  command  of  an  oracle 
contained  in  the  books  of  the  ancient  seer  Marcius 
(carmina  Aforetono4).  It  was  stated  by  some  of  the 
ancient  annalists  that  these  ludi  were  instituted  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  Apollo  the  protection 
of  human  life  during  the  hottest  season  of  summer; 
but  IJvy  and  Macrobius  adopt  the  account  founded 
upon  the  most  authentic  document,  the  carmina 
Marciana  themselves,  that  the  Apollinarian  games 
were  instituted  partly  to  obtain  the  aid  of  Apollo 
in  expelling  the  Carthaginians  from  Italy,  and  part- 
ly to  preserve,  through  the  favour  of  tie  god,  the 
Republic  from  all  dangers.  The  oracle  suggested 
that  the  games  should  he  held  every  year,  under  the 

1 .  (Mart.,  lir.,  S».— Id.,  x.,  J8.)— 2.  (Patron.,  70.— Hut.,  I.,  38, 
t.— Consult  Passeri,  '•  Lucernw  fietilea."— Bflttiger,  "die  Sile- 
MM-lajanen."  Amallh.,  tii.,  p.  168,  Ac— Becker,  Chariklee,  ii., 
f.  »IS;  Ac— Id.,  Gallue,  ii.,  p.  SOI,  &c>— J.  (Cic,  Do  Leg.,  ii., 
U.y-4.  (Ut.,  in.,  IS.— Macrob.,  Sat.,  i„  17.) 
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superintendence  of  the  preetor  urbanus,  and  that 
ten  men  should  perform  the  sacrifices  according  tc 
Greek  rites.  The  senate,  complying  with  the  ad- 
vice of  the  oracle,  made  two  senatus  consults ;  one 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  games,  the  praetor  should  re- 
ceive 12,000  asses  to  be  expended  on  the  solemni- 
ties and  sacrifices,  and  another  that  the  ten  men 
should  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  according  u>  Greek  rite*, 
a  bull  with  gilded  horns,  and  two  white  goats  also 
with  gilded  horns,  and  to  Latona  a  heifer  with 
gilded  horns.  The  games  themselves  were  held  in 
the  Circus  Maximus,  the  spectators  were  adorned 
with  chaplets,  and  each  citizen  gave  a  contribution 
towards  defraying  the  expenses.1  The  Roman 
matrons  performed  supplications,  the  people  took 
their  meals  in  the  propatulum  with  open  doors,  and 
the  whole  day — for  the  festival  lasted  only  one  day 
— was  filled  up  with  ceremonies  and  various  othei 
rites.  At  this  first  celebration  of  the  ludi  ApoUina- 
res,  no  decree  was  made  respecting  the  annual  rep- 
etition suggested  by  the  oracle,  so  that  in  the  first 
year  they  were  simpy  ludi  votivi  or  indictivi.  The 
year  after  (211  B.C.),  the  senate,  on  the  proposal 
of  the  preetor  Calpurnius,  decreed  that  they  should 
be  repeated,  and  that,  in  future,  they  should  be  vow- 
ed afresh  every  year.*  The  day  on  which  they 
were  held  varied  every  year  according  to  circum- 
stances. A  few  years  after,  however  (208  DC), 
when  Rome  and  its  vicinity  were  visited  by  » 
plague,  the  praetor  urbanus,  P.  Licinius  Varus, 
brought  a  bill  before  the  people  to  ordain  that  the 
Apollinarian  games  should  in  future  always  be  vow- 
ed and  held  on  a  certain  day  (dies  ttalut\  viz.,  on 
the  sixth  of  July,  which  day  henceforward  remain- 
ed a  dies  solennis.'  The  games  thus  became  votivi 
et  stativi,  and  continued  to  be  conducted  by  the 
praetor  urbanus.*  But  during  the  Empire  the  day 
of  these  solemnities  appears  again  to  have  been 
changed,  for  Julius  Capitolinus*  assigns  them  to  the 
20th  of  May. 
LUDI  AUGUST A'LES.  (Vid.  Auoostaleb.) 
LUDI  CAPITOLI'NI  were  said  to  have  been  in- 
stituted by  the  senate  on  the  proposal  of  the  dicta- 
tor M.  Furius  Camillus,  in  the  year  387  B.C.,  alter 
the  departure  of  the  Gauls  from  Rome,  as  a  token 
of  gratitude  towards  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  who  had 
saved  the  Capitol  in  the  hour  of  danger.  The  de- 
cree of  the  senate  at  the  same  time  intrusted  the 
superintendence  and  management  of  the  Capitoline 
games  to  a  college  of  priests,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
dictator  from  among  those  who  resided  on  the  Cap- 
itol and  in  the  citadel  (in  arce),  which  can  only 
mean  that  they  were  to  be  patricians.'  These 
priests  were  called  Capitolini.'  One  of  the  amuse- 
ments at  the  Capitoline  games,  which  was  observed 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Plutarch,  was  that  a  herald 
offered  the  Sardiani  for  public  sale,  and  tbat  some 
old  man  was  led  about,  who,  in  order  to  produce 
laughter,  wore  a  toga  prsetexta,  and  a  bulla  puerilis 
which  hung  down  from  his  neck.'  According  to 
some  of  the  ancients,  this  ceremony  was  intended 
to  ridicule  the  Veientines,  who  were  subdued,  after 
long  wars  with  Rome,  and  numbers  of  them  sold 
as  slaves,  while  their  king,  represented  by  the  old 
man  with  the  bulla  (such  was  said  to  have  been  the 
costume  of  the  Etruscan  kings),  was  led  through 
the  city  as  an  object  of  ridicule. 

The  Veientines  were  designated  by  the  name  Sar- 
diani or  Sardi,  because  they  were  believed  to  have 
come  from  Lydia,  the  capital  of  which  was  Sardes. 
This  specimen  of  ancient  etymology,  however,  is 
set  at  naught  by  another  interpretation  of  the  cere- 


1.  (Feetua,  a.  t.  Apolliiiarea.)— S.  (Lir.,  xxti.,  S3.)— 3.  (Lifv 
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n*jy,  given  by  Sinnius  Capitu.  According  to  this 
author,  the  name  Sardiaoi  or  Sardi  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Veientines,  but  referred  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Sardinia.  When  their  island  was  subdued  by 
the  Remans  in  B.C.  388,  no  spoils  were  found,  but 
a  great  number  of  Sardinians  were  brought  to  Rome 
and  sold  as  slaves,  and  these  proved  to  be  slaves 
of  the  worst  kind.'  Hence  arose  the  proverb  "  Sar- 
di vcnelu;  alius  alio  nejtBor,-"*  and  hence,  also, 
toe  ceremony  at  the  Capitoliiw  games.  When  or 
3t  what  intervals  these  ludi  were  celebrated  is  not 
mentioned.  During  the  time  of  the  Empire  they 
seem  to  have  fallen  into  oblivion,  bnt  they  were  re- 
stored by  Domitian,  and  were  henceforth  celebra- 
ted every  fifth  year,  under  the  name  of  agones  Cap- 
itolini.* 

LUDI  CIRCE'NSES,  ROMATU  or  MAGNI, 
were  celebrated  every  year  during  several  days, 
from  the  fourth  to  the  twelfth  of  September,  in  hon- 
our of  the  three  great  divinities,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and 
Minerva,4  or,  according  to  others,  in  honour  of  Ju- 
piter, Consns,  and  Neptunus  Equestris.  They  were 
superintended  by  the  curule  aediles.  For  farther 
particulars,  see  Circus,  p.  255,  etc. 

LUDI  COMPITALI'CII.  (K«i.Compitaua.) 
LUDI  FLORA'LES.  ( Vid.  Flo»alu.) 
LUDI  FUNEBRES  were  games  celebrated  at  the 
funeral  pyre  of  illustrious  persons.  Such  games 
are  mentioned  in  the  very  early  legends  of  the  his- 
tory of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  they  continued,  with 
various  modifications,  until  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.  It  was  at  such  a  ludus  funebris  that, 
in  the  year  364  B.C.,  gladiatorial  fights  were  exhib- 
ited at  Rome  for  the  first  time,  which  henceforward 
remained  the  most  essential  part  in  all  ludi  liine- 
bres.  {Vid.  Gladiator e«,  p.  476.)  The  duration 
of  these  games  varied  according  to  circumstances. 
They  lasted  sometimes  for  three,  and  sometimes 
for  four  days,  though  it  may  be  supposed  that,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  they  did  not  last  more  than 
one  day.  On  one  occasion  120  gladiators  fought  in 
the  course  of  three  days,  and  the  whole  Forum  was 
covered  with  triclinia  and  tents,  in  which  the  peo- 
ple feasted.*  It  was  thought  disgraceful  for  women 
to  be  present  at  these  games,  and  Publiua  Sempro- 
nins  separated  himself  from  his  wife  because  she 
had  been  present  without  bis  knowledge  at  ludi 
funebres.'  These  ludi,  though  on  some  occasions 
the  whole  people  took  part  in  them,  were  not  ludi 
publici,  properly  speaking,  as  they  were  given  by 
private  individuals  in  honour  of  their  relations  or 
friends.    (Compare  Fonus,  p.  462.) 

LUDI  HONORA'RII  are  expressly  mentioned 
only  by  Suetonius,'  who  states  that  Augustus  de- 
voted thirty  days,  which  had  been  occupied  till  that 
time  by  ludi  honorarii,  to  the  transaction  of  legal 
business.  What  is  meant  by  ludi  honorarii  is  not 
quite  certain.  According  to  Festus,*  they  were 
the  same  as  the  Liberalia.  Scaliger,  however,  in 
his  note  on  Suetonius,  has  made  it  appear  very 
probable  that  they  were  the  same  as  those  which 
Tertullian*  says  were  given  for  the  purpose  of  gain- 
ing honours  and  popularity,  in  contradistinction  to 
other  ludi,  which  were  intended  either  as  an  honour 
to  the  gods,  or  as  tola  for  the  dead.  At  the  time 
of  Augustus,  this  kind  of  ludi,  which  Tacitus"  seems 
to  designate  by  the  name  inania  honoris,  were  so 
common  that  no  one  obtained  any  public  office 
without  lavishing  a  considerable  portion  of  his  prop- 
erty on  the  exhibition  of  games.    Augustus,  there- 


I.  (Feat.,  L  e.— Anal.  Vict.,  De  Vir.  Mtutr.,  c  ST.)— ».  (Cic. 
id  Pam.,  »«.,  M.)— 3.  ( Vid.  Jam.  Scalifer,  Anion.  Lect.,  i.,  10.) 
—4.  (Cic.  in  Tor.,  ».,  14.)— 4.  (Lir.,xxxi.,  50.— Id.,  xxii.,  JO.— 
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p.  MT,  B.— Val.  Max.,  Ti.,  I,  *  II.— Compare  Suet.,  Octar.,  44.) 
—7.  (OctaT.,  ».)— B.  (a  v.  Honorarioa  lodoa.)— 9.  (De  Sped., 
»  «.)— 10.  (Ajnric,«.) 


fore,  wisely  assigned  thirty  of  the  days  of  the  year, 
on  which  such  spectacles  had  been  exhibited  pre- 
viously, to  the  transaction  of  business,  i.  «.,  he 
made  these  thirty  days  fasti.1 

LUDI  LIBERA'LES.    (Vid.  Dioktsia,  p.  866.) 

LUDI  MARTIALES  were  celebrated  every  yeai 
on  the  first  of  August,  in  the  circus,  and  in  honour 
of  Mars,  because  the  Temple  of  Mars  had  been  ded- 
icated on  this  day.*  The  ancient  calendaria  mention 
also  other  ludi  martiales,  which  were  held  in  the 
circus  on  the  13th  of  May. 

LUDI  MEGALE-NSES.    (Vid.  Mioausia.) 

LUDI  NATALITII  are  the  games  with  which 
the  birthday  of  an  emperor  was  generally  celebra- 
ted. They  were  held  in  the  circus,  whence  they 
are  sometimes  called  circenses.'  They  consisted 
generally  of  fights  of  gladiators  and  wild  beasts. 
On  one  occasion  of  this  kind,  Hadrian  exhibited 
gladiatorial  combats  for  six  days,  and  one  thousand 
wild  beasts. 

LUDI  PALATINI  were  instituted  by  Livia  in 
honour  of  Augustus,  and  were  held  on  the  Palatine.' 
According  to  Dion  Cassius  they  were  celebrated 
during  three  days,  but  according  to  Josephus*  they 
lasted  eight  days,  and  commenced  on  the  27th  of 
December ' 

LUDI  PISCATO'RII  were  held  every  year  on 
the.  6th  of  June,  in  the  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  and  were  conducted  by  the  praetor  urbanus 
on  behalf  of  the  fishermen  of  the  Tiber,  who  made 
the  day  a  holyday.' 

LUDI  PLEBE'II  were,  according  to  Pseudo-As- 
conius,"  the  games  which  had  been  instituted  in 
commemoration  of  the  freedom  of  the  plebeians  af 
ter  the  banishment  of  the  kings,  or  after  the  seces- 
sion of  the  plebes  to  the  Aventine.  The  first  of 
these  accounts  is  not  borne  out  by  the  history  of  the 
plebeian  order,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  these 
games  were  instituted  in  commemoration  of  the  tec- 
onciliation  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  af- 
ter the  first  secession  to  the  Mons  Sacer,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  to  the  Aventine.  They  were  held  on 
the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  of  November,  and  were 
conducted  by  the  plebeian  aediles.'  It  is  sufficiently 
clear  from  the  ancient  calendaria,  that  the  ludi  ple- 
beii  were  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  the  same 
as,  or  a  part  of,  the  ludi  Romani. 

LUDI  PONTIFICA'LES  were  probably  nothing 
hut  a  particular  kind  of  the  ludi  honorarii  mentioned 
above.  They  were  for  the  first  time  given  by  Au- 
gustus, when,  after  the  death  of  Lepidus,  be  ob- 
tained the  office  of  pontifex  maximus." 

LUDI  QUjESTO'RII  were  of  the  same  character 
as  the  preceding  games.  They  were  instituted  by 
the  Emperor  Claudius,11  who  decreed  that  all  who 
obtained  the  office  of  quaestor  should,  at  their  own 
expense,  give  gladiatorial  exhibitions.  Nero  did 
away  with  this  obligation  for  newly-appointed  quaes- 
tors,1* but  it  was  revived  by  Domitian.1' 

LUDI  SjECULA'RES.  If  we  were  to  judge 
from  their  name,  these  games  would  have  been  cel- 
ebrated once  in  every  century  or  saeculum  ;  but  we 
do  not  find  that  they  were  celebrated  with  this  reg- 
ularity at  any  period  of  Roman  history,  and  tho 
name  ludi  saeculares  itsflf  was  never  used  during 
the  time  of  the  Republic.  In  order  to  understand 
their  real  character,  we  must  distinguish  between 
the  time  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  Empire,  since  ai 
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neM  t  jto  periods  these  lndi  were  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent character. 

During  the  time  of  the  Republic  they  were  called 
ludi  Tarenlini,  Terentim,  or  7  aitrn,  while  during  the 
Empire  they  bore  the  name  of  ludi  lecularts.1  Their 
origin  is  described  by  Valerias  Maximus,  who  at- 
tributes their  institution  to  the  miraculous  recorery 
of  three  children  of  one  Valerius,  who  had  been  at- 
tacked by  a  plague  raging  at  that  time  in  Rome,  and 
were  restored  to  health  by  drinking  some  water 
-maimed  at  a  place  in  the  Campus  Martins  called 
Tarentum.  Valerius  afterward  offered  sacrifices  in 
Tarentum  to  Dis  and  Proserpina,  to  whom  the  re- 
corery of  his  children  was  supposed  to  be  owing, 
spread  lectisternia  for  the  gods,  and  held  festive 
games  for  three  successive  nights,  because  his  three 
children  had  been  saved.  The  account  of  Valerius 
Maximus  agrees  in  the  main  with  those  of  Ceneori- 
nus'  and  of  Zosimus,'  and  all  appear  to  have  de- 
rived  their  information  from  the  ancient  annalist, 
Valerius  Antias.  While,  according  to  this  account, 
the  Tarentine  games  were  first  celebrated  by  Vale- 
rius, another  legend  seems  to  consider  the  fight  of 
the  Horatians  and  Curiatiens  as  connected  with 
their  first  celebration.  A  third  account4  ascribes 
their  first  institution  to  the  reign  of  Tarqninius  Su- 
perbus.  A  fearful  plague  broke  out,  by  which  all 
pregnant  women  were  affected  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  children  died  in  the  womb.  Games  were 
then  instituted  to  propitiate  the  infernal  divinities, 
together  with  sacrifices  of  steril  cows  (Untrut), 
whence  the  games  were  called  ludi  Taurii.  These 
games  and  sacrifices  took  place  in  the  Circus  Fla- 
minius,  that  the  infernal  divinities  might  not  enter 
the  city.  Festus*  and  Censorinus  ascribe  the  first 
celebration  to  the  consul  Valerius  Poplicola.  This 
account  admits  that  the  worship  of  Bis  and  Proser- 
pina had  existed  long  before,  but  states  that  the 
games  and  sacrifices  were  now  performed  for  the 
first  time  to  avert  a  plague,  and  in  that  part  of  the 
Campus  Martius  which  had  belonged  to  the  last 
iring  Tarquinius,  from  whom  the  place  derived  its 
name  Tarentum.  Valerius  Maximus  and  Zosimus, 
who  knew  of  the  celebration  of  these  games  by  Va- 
lerius Poplicola,  endeavour  to  reconcile  their  two 
accounts  by  representing  the  celebration  of  Popli- 
cola as  the  second  in  chronological  order.  Other 
less  important  traditions  are  mentioned  by  Servius' 
and  by  Varro.' 

As  regards  the  names  Tarenti  or  Taurii,  they  are 
perhaps  nothing  but  different  forms  of  the  same 
word,  and  of  the  same  root  as  Tarquinius.  All  the 
accounts  mentioned  above,  though  differing  as  to 
the  time  at  which,  and  the  persons  by  whom,  the 
Tarentine  games  were  first  celebrated,  yet  agree  in 
stating  that  they  were  celebrated  for  the  purpose  of 
averting  from  the  state  some  great  calamity  by 
which  it  had  been  afflicted,  and  that  they  were  held 
in  honour  of  Dis  and  Proserpina.  From  the  time 
of  the  consul  Valerias  Poplicola  down  to  that  of 
Augustus,  the  Tarentine  games  were  only  held  three 
limes,  and  again  only  on  certain  emergencies,  and 
not  at  any  fixed  time,  so  that  we  most  conclude  that 
their  celebration  was  in  no  way  connected  with 
certain  cycles  of  time  (soatU).  The  deities  in 
whose  honour  they  were  held  during  the  Republic, 
continued,  as  at  first,  to  be  Dis  and  Proserpina.  As 
to  the  times  at  which  these  three  celebrations  took 
place,  the  commentarii  of  the  quindecimviri  and  the 
accounts  of  the  annalists  did  not  agree,'  and  the 
discrepancy  of  the  statements  still  extant  shows 
the  vain  attempts  which  were  made  in  later  times 


1.  (Flatus,  a.  t.  Sveoli  ludi  and  Taurii  ludi.— VaL  Max.,  ii., 
I,  ♦  5.)  -*..  (Da  Di«  Nat.,  c.  17.)— J.  (ii.,  S.)— 4.  (Featus,  a.  t. 
Taurii  ludi.— Serr  ad  JBn.,  ii.,  140.)— S.  (a.  t.  S«culi  lodi.)— « 
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to  prove  that,  during  the  Republic,  the  games  tart 
been  celebrated  once  in  every  scculum.  All  tbes* 
misrepresentations  and  distortions  arose  in  the  time 
of  Augustus.  Not  long  after  he  had  assumed  the 
supreme  power  in  the  Republic,  the  quindecimviri 
announced  that,  according  to  their  books,  lndi  secu- 
lares  ought  to  be  held,  and,  at  the  same  time,  tried 
to  prove  from  history  that  in  former  times  they  had 
not  only  been  celebrated  repeatedly,  but  almost  reg- 
ularly once  in  every  century.  The  games  of  which 
the  quindecimviri  made  this  assertion  were  the  lodi 
Tarentini. 

The  celebrated  jurist  and  antiquary  Ateius  Capi- 
ta received  from  the  emperor  the  command  to  de- 
termine the  ceremonies,  and  Horace  was  requested 
to  compose  the  festive  hymn  for  the  occasion  (car~ 
men  waculare),  which  is  still  extant.'  But  the  fes- 
tival which  was  now  held  was  in  reality  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  ancient  Tarentine  games ;  for  Dis 
and  Proserpina,  to  whom  formerly  the  festival  be- 
longed exclusively,  were  now  the  last  in  the  list  of 
the  divinities  in  honour  of  whom  the  ludi  seculares 
were  celebrated.  A  description  of  the  various  so 
lemnities  is  given  by  Zosimus.  Some  days  before 
they  commenced,  heralds  were  sent  about  to  invite 
the  people  to  a  spectacle  which  no  one  had  ever  be- 
held, and  which  no  one  would  ever  behold  again. 
Hereupon  the  quindecimviri  distributed,  upon  the 
Capitol  and  the  Palatine,  among  the  Roman  citi- 
zens, torches,  sulphur,  and  bitumen,  by  which  tbey 
were  to  purify  themselves.  In  the  same  places,  and 
on  the  Aventine  in  the  Temple  of  Diana,  the  people 
received  wheat,  barley,  and  beans,  which  were  to 
be  offered  at  nighttime  to  the  Pares,  or,  according 
to  others,  were  given  as  pay  to  the  actors  in  the 
dramatic  representations  which  were  perfotmed  du- 
ring the  festive  days.  The  festival  took  place  in 
summer,  and  lasted  for  three  days  and  three  nights. 
On  the  first  day  the  games  commenced  in  the  Ta- 
rentum, and  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Jupiter,  Juno, 
Neptune,  Minerva,  Venus,  Apollo,  Mercury,  Ceres, 
Vulcan,  Mars,  Diana,  Vesta,  Hercules,  Latona,  the 
Parca;,  and  to  Dis  and  Proserpina.  The  solemni- 
ties began  at  the  second  hour  of  the  night,  and  the 
emperor  opened  them  by  the  river  side  with  the 
sacrifice  of  three  lambs  to  the  Pare*  upon  three  al- 
tars erected  for  the  purpose,  and  which  were  sprin- 
kled with  the  blood  of  the  victims.  The  lambs 
themselves  were  burned.  A  temporary  scene  like 
that  of  a  theatre  was  erected  in  the  Tarentum,  and 
illuminated  with  lights  and  fires. 

In  this  scene  festive  hymns  were  sung  by  a  cho- 
rus, and  various  other  ceremonies,  together  with 
theatrical  performances,  took  place.  During  the 
morning  of  the  first  day,  the  people  went  to  the  Cap- 
itol to  offer  solemn  sacrifices  to  Jupiter;  thence 
they  returned  to  the  Tarentum,  to  sing  choruses  in 
honour  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  On  the  second  day, 
the  noblest  matrons,  at  an  hoar  fixed  by  an  oracle, 
assembled  on  the  Capitol,  performed  supplications, 
sang  hymns  to  the  gods,  and  also  visited  the  altar 
of  Juno.  The  emperor  and  the  quindecimviri  offer- 
ed sacrifices,  which  had  been  vowed  before,  to  all 
the  great  divinities.  On  the  third  day,  Greek  and 
Latin  choruses  were  song  in  the  sanctuary  of  Apol- 
lo by  three  times  nine  boys  and  maidens  of  great 
beauty,  whose  parents  were  still  alive.  The  object 
of  these  hymns  was  to  implore  the  protection  of  the 
gods  for  all  cities,  towns,  and  officers  of  the  Empire. 
One  of  these  hymns  was  the  carmen  scculare  by 
Horace,  which  was  especially  composed  for  the  oc- 
casion, and  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
time.  During  the  whole  of  the  three  days  and 
nights,  games  of  every  description  were  carried  on 
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In  all  the  circuses  and  theatres,  and  sacrifices  were 
offortd  in  all  the  temples. 

The  first  celebration  of  the  ludi  sascnlares  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus  took  place  in  the  summer  of  the 
year  17  B.C.'  The  second  took  place  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  A.D.  47  ;*  the  third  ia  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  A.D.  88 ;'  and  the  last  in  the  reign  of 
Pliilippus,  A.D.  248,  and,  as  was  generally  bettered, 
just  1000  years  after  the  building  of  the  city.* 

LUDI  TARENTI'NI  or  TAURII.    (Vid.  Low 

SjCCBLARIS.) 

LUDUS.    (Vid.  Gladiators*,  p.  476.) 
LUDU8  DUODECIM  SCRIPTCRUM.    {Vid. 
Latsuhcou.) 
LUDUS  LATRUNCULCRUM.    (Vid.  Latbow 

CULI.) 

LUDUS  TROLE.  (Vid.  Cibous,  p-  866.) 
LUPATUM.  ( Vid.  Fbenom,  p.  462.) 
LUPERCA'LIA,  one  of  the  most  ancient  Roman 
festivals,  which  was  celebrated  every  year  in  hon- 
our of  Lupercns,  the  god  of  fertility.  All  the  oere- 
raonies  with  which  it  was  held,  and  all  we  know  of 
its  history,  show  that  it  was  originally  a  shepherd- 
festival.*  Heitoe  its  introduction  at  Rome  was  con- 
nected  with  the  names  of  Romaics  and  Remus,  the 
kings  of  shepherds.  Greek  writers  and  their  fol- 
lowers among  the  Romans  represent  it  as  a  festival 
of  Pan,  and  ascribe  its  introduction  to  the  Arcadian 
Evander.  This  misrepresentation  arose  partly  from 
the  desire  of  these  writers  to  identify  the  Roman 
divinities  with  those  of  Greece,  and  partly  from  its 
rude  and  almost  savage  ceremonies,  which  certainly 
are  a  proof  that  the  festival  must  have  originated 
in  the  remotest  antiquity.  The  festival  was  held 
every  year  on  the  16th  of  February,  in  the  I.uper- 
cal,  where  Romulus  and  Remus  were  said  to  have 
been  nurtured  by  the  she-wolf;  the  place  contained 
an  altar  and  a  grove  sacred  to  the  god  Lupercus.* 
Here  the  Luperci  assembled  on  the  day  of  the  Lu- 
percalia,  and  sacrificed  to  the  gods  goats  and  young 
dogs,  which  animals  are  remarkable  for  their  strong 
sexual  instinct,  and  thus  were  appropriate  sacrifices 
to  the  god  of  fertility.'  Two  youths  of  noble  birth 
were  then  led  to  the  Luperci  (vid.  Lcysboi),  and  one 
of  the  latter  touched  their  foreheads  with  a  sword 
dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  victims ;  other  Luperci 
immediately  after  wiped  off  the  bloody  spots  with 
wool  dipped  in  milk.  Hereupon  the  two  youths 
were  obliged  to  break  out  into  a  snout  of  laughter. 
This  oeremony  was  probably  a  symbolical  purifica- 
tion of  the  shepherds.  After  the  sacrifice  was  over, 
the  Loperci  partook  of  a  meal,  at  which  they  were 
plentifully  supplied  with  wins.1  They  then  cut  the 
skins  of  the  goats  which  they  had  sacrificed  into 
pieces,  with  some  of  which  they  covered  parts  of 
their  body,  in  imitation  of  the  god  Lupercus,  who 
was  represented  half  naked  and  half  covered  with 
goatskin.  The  other  pieces  of  the  skins  they  cat 
in  the  shape  of  thongs,  and,  holding  them  in  their 
hands,  they  ran  with  them  through  the  streets  of  the 
city,  touching  or  striking  with  them  all  persons 
whom  they  met  in  their  way,  and  especially  women, 
who  even  used  to  come  forward  voluntarily  for  the 
purpose,  since  they  believed  that  the  ceremony  ren- 
dered them  fruitful,  and  procured  them  an  easy  de- 
livery in  child-bearing.  This  act  of  running  about 
with  thongs  of  goatskin  was  a  symbolic  purification 
of  the  land,  and  that  of  touching  persons  a  purifica- 
tio«  of  men,  for  the  winds  by  which  this  act  is 
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designated  are/siniare  and  butrwrt.1  The  goaUkh* 
itself  was  called  februam,  the  festive  days  diss  ftb- 
met*,  the  month  in  which  it  occurred  Februariut, 
and  the  god  himself  Febnnu. 

The  act  of  purifying  and  fertilizing,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  applied  to  women,  was  without 
doubt  originally  applied  to  the  flocks,  and  to  the 
people  of  the  city  on  the  Palatine.'  Festus*  says 
the  Luperci  were  also  called  crept  or  creppi,  from 
their  striking  with  goatskins  (a  crepitu  pdlicularum), 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  name  crept  was  de- 
rived from  orepa,  which  was  the  ancient  name  for 
goat.* 

The  festival  of  the  Lupercalia,  though  it  neces- 
sarily lost  its  original  import  at  the  time  when  the 
Romans  were  do  longer  a  nation  of  shepherds,  was 
yet  always  observed  in  commemoration  of  .the 
founders  of  the  city.  Antonius,  in  his  consulship, 
was  one  of  the  Luperci,  and  not  only  ran  with  them, 
half  naked,  and  covered  with  pieces  of  goatskin, 
through  the  city,  but  even  addressed  the  people  in 
the  Forum  in  this  rude  attire.'  After  the  time  ot 
Coasar,  however,  the  Lupercalia  seem  to  have  been 
neglected,  for  Augustus  is  said  to  have  restored  it,* 
but  he  forbade  youths  (imberba)  to  take  part  in  the 
running.  The  festival  was  henceforth  celebrated 
regularly  down  to  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Anasta- 
sius.  Lupercalia  were  also  celebrated  in  other 
towns  of  Italy  and  Gaul,  for  Luperci  are  mentioned 
in  inscriptions  of  Velitrss,  Prteneste,  Nemausus,  and 
other  places.' 

LUPERCI  were  the  priests  of  the  god  Lupercus 
They  formed  a  college  (todaliUu,  tratpia),  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  originally  youths  of  patrician 
families,  and  which  was  said  to  have  been  institu- 
ted by  Romulus  and  Remus.*  The  college  was  di- 
vided into  two  classes,  the  one  called  Fabii  or  Fa- 
biani,  and  the  other  Quinctilii  or  Quinctiliani.' 
These  names,  which  are  the  same  as  those  with 
which  the  followers  of  Romulus  and  Remus  were 
designated  in  the  early  Roman  legends,  seem  to 
snow  that  the  priesthood  was  originally  confined  to  . 
certain  gentes."  But  if  such  were  the  case,  this 
limitation  does  not  seem  to  have  existed  for  a  very 
long  time,  though  the  two  classes  retained  their  ori- 
ginal names,  for  Festus  says  that  in  course  of  time 
the  number  of  Luperci  increased,  "  Quia  konorit 
gratia  mtlti  in  Luperci*  adteribebantur."  What  was 
the  original  number  of  Luperci,  and  how  long  their 
office  lasted,  is  unknown  ;  but  it  is  stated  in  in- 
scriptions*1 that  a  person  held  the  office  of  Lupercus 
twice,  and  another  three  times,  and  this  fact  shows, 
at  least,  that  the  priests  were  not  appointed  for  life. 
Julius  Caesar  added  to  the  two  classes  of  the  col- 
lege a  third,  with  the  name  of  Julii  or  Juliani,'*  and 
made  Antonius  their  high-priest.  He  also  assigned 
to  them  certain  revenues  (vtctigaha),  which  were 
afterward  withdrawn  from  them."  But  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  Caesar  assigned  these  revenues  to  the 
whole  college,  or  merely  to  the  Julii.  From  this 
time  the  two  ancient  classes  of  the  Luperci  are 
sometimes  distinguished  from  the  new  one  by  the 
name  Luperci  veteres.1*  Although  in  early  times 
the  Luperci  were  taken  only  from  noble  families, 
their  strange  and  indecent  conduct  at  the  Luperca- 
lia was  offensive  to  the  more  refined  Romans  of  • 
later  age,1*  and  Cicero"  characterizes  the  college  as 
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I  •*  Fera  quadam  sodalitas  et  plane  pastoruia  atoue 
agrcstis,  quorum  emtio  ilia  silvestris  ante  est  instituta 
tfuatn.  kumanitas  atque  leges."  Respecting  the  rites 
with  which  they  solemnized  the  Lupercalia,  vid.  Lo- 

KRCALIA. 

•LUPUS  (Xvxof ),  the  Wolf,  or  Cams  lupus.  ( Vii. 
Cum.) 

LUPUS  FE'RREUS,  the  Iron  Wolf  used  by  the 
besieged  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  besiegers, 
and  especially  in  seizing  the  battering-ram  and  di- 
verting its  blows.     ( Vid.  Arks,  p.  93.)* 

LUSTRATIO  (goBapott)  was  originally  a  purifi- 
cation by  ablution  in  water.  But  the  lustrations, 
of  which  we  possess  direct  knowledge,  are  always 
connected  with  sacrifices  and  other  religious  rites, 
and  consisted  in  the  sprinkling  of  water  by  means 
of  a  branch  of  laurel  or  olive,  and  at  Rome  some- 
times by  means  of  the  aspergUIum  (vid.  Chernips), 
and  in  the  burning  of  certain  materials,  the  smoke 
of  which  was  thought  to  have  a  purifying  effect. 
Whenever  sacrifices  were  offered,  it  seems  to  have 
been  customary  to  carry  them  around  the  person 
or  thing  to  be  purified.  Lustrations  were  made  in 
ancient  Greece,  and  probably  at  Rome  also,  by  pri- 
vate individuals  when  they  bad  polluted  themselves 
with  any  criminal  action.  Whole  cities  and  states, 
also,  sometimes  underwent  purifications,  to  expiate 
the  crime  or  crimes  committed  by  a  member  of  the 
community.  The  most  celebrated  purification  of 
this  kind  was  that  of  Athens,  performed  by  Epimen- 
des  of  Crete,  after  the  Cylonian  massacre.*  Pu- 
rification also  took  place  when  a  sacred  spot  had 
been  unhallowed  by  profane  use,  as  by  burying  dead 
bodies  in  it,  such  as  was  the  case  with  the  island 
ofDelos.' 

The  Romans  performed  lustrations  on  many  oc- 
casions on  which  the  Greeks  did  not  think  of  them ; 
and  the  object  of  most  Roman  lustrations  was  not 
to  atone  for  the  commission  of  crime,  but  to  obtain 
the  blessing  of  the  gods  upon  the  persons  or  things 
which  were  lustrated.  Thus  fields  were  purified 
after  the  business  of  sowing  was  over,4  and  before 
the  sickle  was  put  to  the  corn.  (Vid.  Arvales 
Fratres,  p.  109.)  The  manner  in  which  sheep 
were  lustrated  every  year  at  the  festival  of  the  Pa- 
lilia  is  described  by  Ovid.'  The  shepherd  towards 
evening  sprinkled  his  flock  with  water,  adorned  the 
fold  with  branches  and  foliage,  bumed  pure  sulphur 
and  various  herbs,  and  offered  sacrifices  to  Pales. 
The  object  of  this  lustration  was  to  preserve  the 
flock  from  disease,  contagion,  and  other  evils.*  All 
Roman  armies,  before  they  took  the  field,  were  lus- 
trated ;'  and,  as  this  solemnity  was  probably  always 
connected  with  a  review  of  the  troops,  the  word 
Iustratio  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  the  modern  re- 
view.* The  rites  customary  on  such  occasions  are 
not  mentioned,  but  they  probably  resembled  those 
with  which  a  fleet  was  lustrated  before  it  set  sail, 
and  which  are  described  by  Appian.*  Altars  were 
erected  on  the  shore,  and  the  vessels  manned  with 
their  troops  assembled  in  order  close  to  the  coast. 
Everybody  kept  profound  silence,  and  priests  stand- 
ing close  by  the  water  killed  the  victims,  and  car- 
ried the  purifying  sacrifices  (itoMpata)  in  small  boats 
three  times  around  the  fleet.  On  these  rounds  they 
were  accompanied  by  the  generals,  who  prayed  to 
the  gods  to  preserve  the  armament  from  all  dangers. 
Hereupon  the  priests  divided  the  sacrifices  into  two 
parts,  one  .of  which  was  thrown  into  the  sea,  and 
the  other  burned  upon  the  altars,  while  the  multi- 
tude around  prayed  to  the  gods.    (In  Livy14  a  prayer 
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is  recorded,  such  as  generals  used  to  perform  oa 
these  occasions.)  When  a  Macedonian  army  was 
lustrated,  a  dog  was  cut  in  two  pieces  in  the  place 
where  the  army  was  to  assemble,  and  one  half  of 
the  dog  was  thrown  at  a  distance  on  the  right  and 
the  other  to  the  left.  The  army  then  assembled  in 
the  place  between  the  spots  where  the  pieces  had 
fallen.'  But  to  return  to  the  Romans.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  colony  was  always  preceded  by 
a  Iustratio  with  solemn  sacrifices.*  The  city  of 
Rome  itself,  as  well  as  other  towns  within  its  do- 
minion, always  underwent  a  Iustratio  after  they 
had  been  visited  by  some  great  calamity,  such  as 
civil  bloodshed,  awful  prodigies,  and  the  like.*  A 
regular  and  general  Iustratio  of  the  whole  Roman 
people  took  place  after  the  completion  of  every  lus- 
trum, when  the  censor  had  finished  his  census  and 
before  he  laid  down  his  office.  This  Iustratio  (also 
called  lustrum4)  was  conducted  by  one  of  the  cen- 
sors,* and  held  with  sacrifices  called  Suovetaurilia," 
because  the  sacrifices  consisted  of  a  pig  (or  ram),  a 
sheep,  and  an  ox.  This  Iustratio,  which  continued 
to  be  observed  in  the  days  of  Dionysius,  took  place 
in  the  Campus  Martins,  where  the  people  assembled 
for  the  purpose.  The  sacrifices  were  carried  three 
times  around  the  assembled  multitude.'  Another 
regular  lustration,  which  was  observed  every  yeat 
in  the  month  of  February,  was  said  to  have  been 
instituted  because  the  god  Februus  was  believed  to 
be  potent  lustrationum,  and  because  in  this  month 
the  solemnities  in  honour  of  the  dii  manes  took 
place.4 

LUSTRUM  (from  too,  Or.  Xoio)  is,  properl) 
speaking,  a  lustration  or  purification,  and  in  partic 
ular,  the  purification  of  the  whole  Roman  people 
performed  by  one  of  the  censors  in  the  Campus 
Martius  after  the  business  of  the  census  was  over 
(Vid.  Census,  Lcstratio.)  As  this  purification 
took  place  only  once  in  five  years,  the  word  lustrum 
was  also  used  to  designate  the  time  between  two 
lustra.  Varro'  erroneously  derives  the  word  lus- 
trum from  luo  (I  pay),  because  the  vectigalia  and 
tributa  were  paid  every  five  years  to  the  censors. 
The  first  lustrum  was  performed  in  B.C.  566,  by 
King  Scrvius,  after  he  had  completed  his  census,*4 
and  afterward  it  is  said  to  have  taken  place  regu- 
larly every  five  years  after  the  census  was  over. 
The  first  censors  were  appointed  in  443  B.C.,  and 
from  this  year  down  to  294  B.C.,  there  had,  accord- 
ing to  Livy,11  only  been  86  pairs  of  censors,  and  only 
31  lustra  or  general  purifications,  although,  if  aU 
had  been  regular,  there  would  have  been  30  pairs  of 
censors  and  30  lustra.  We  must  therefore  con- 
clude that  sometimes  the  census  was  not  held  at 
all,  or,  at  least,  not  by  the  censors.  We  also  learn 
from  this  statement  that  the  census  might  take 
place  without  the  lustrum,  and,  indeed,  two  cases 
of  this  kind  are  recorded,1*  which  happened  in  489 
and  214  B.C.  In  these  cases  the  lustrum  was  not 
performed  on  account  of  some  great  calamities 
which  had  befallen  the  Republic. 

The  time  when  the  lustrum  took  place  has  been 
very  ingeniously  defined  by  Niebuhr."  Six  ancient 
Romulian  years  of  304  days  each  were,  with  the 
difference  of  one  day,  equal  to  five  solar  years  of 
365  days  each,  or  the  six  ancient  years  made  1824 
days,  while  the  five  solar  years  contained  1825  days. 
The  lustrum,  or  the  great  year  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans.14 was  thus  a  cycle,  at  the  end  of  which  the 


I.  (Lir.,  xl.,  0.— Curt,  x..  9, v  IS.)— S.  (Cic,  De  Dir.,  i, 4S.- 
Barth.  ad  Stat.,  Theb..  it.,  p.  1073.)— 3.  (Appian,  Bell.  CiT.,  i, 
20.— Li».,  xxxr,  9.— Id,  xlii.,  20.)— 4.  (Feat.,  a.  ».)-«.  (Cie, 
Da  Dir.,  i.,43.)— «.  (Lit.,  i.,  44.— Varro,  De  Re  Rnet,  ii,  1.)— 
7.  (Dionya.,  Ant.  Rom.,  iv.,  p.  285.)— 8.  (Macroh,  Sat,  i,  13.— 
Compare  Hertnng,  Die  Reliu .  iler  RSm.,  i.,  p.  198,  4c.)— 0.  (Da 
Ling.  Lat,  v.,  54,  ed.  Bip.)— 10.  (Lit.,  i.,  44.— Dionva,  It.,  23.) 
—11.  (x,  47.)— 19.  (Lit.,  iii.,  S9.-Id,  xxhr,  43.)— IS.  (Hi*,  at 
Roma,  i.,  p.  977.)— '.4  (Ceuorin,  De  Die  Nat,  18.) 
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•egmnlng  of  the  ancient  year  nearly  ooinoided  with 
that  of  the  solar  year.  As  the  coincidence,  howev- 
er,  was  not  perfect,  a  month  of  34  days  was  inter- 
calated in  every  eleventh  lustrum.  Now  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  recurrence  of  such  a  cycle  or  great 
year  was,  from  the  earliest  times,  solemnized  with 
sacrifices  and  purifications,  and  that  Serving  Tullius 
did  not  introduce  them,  but  merely  connected  them 
with  his  census,  and  thus  set  the  example  for  sub- 
sequent ages,  which,  however,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  not  observed  with  regularity.  At  first  the  ir- 
regularity may  have  been  caused  by  the  struggles 
between  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  when  the  ap- 
pointment of  censors  was  purposely  neglected  to 
increase  the  disorders ;  but  we  also  find  that  simi- 
lar neglects  took  place  at  a  later  period,  when  no 
such  causes  existed.1  The  last  lustrum  was  sol- 
emnized at  Rome  in  A.D.  74,  in  the  reign  of  Ves- 
pasian.* 

Many  writers  of  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic 
and  during  the  Empire  use  the  word  lustrum  for 
any  space  of  five  years,  and  without  any  regard  to 
the  census,'  while  others  even  apply  it  in  the  sense 
of  the  Greek  pentteteris  or  an  Olympiad,  which  only 
jontained  four  years.*  Martial  also  uzes  the  ex- 
pression lustrum  ingens  for  sasculum.' 

LY'CAIA  (AtSxauz),  a  festival  with  contests,  cele- 
orated  by  the  Arcadians  in  honour  of  Zeus,  sur- 
named  AvkoZoc.  It  was  said  to  have  been  instituted 
by  the  ancient  hero  Lycaon,  the  son  of  Pelasgns.* 
He  is  also  said,  instead  of  the  cakes  which  had  for- 
merly been  offered  to  the  god,  to  have  sacrificed  a 
child  to  Zeus,  and  to  .have  sprinkled  the  altar  with 
its  blood.  It  is  not  improbable  that  human  sacri- 
fices were  offered  in  Arcadia  to  Zeus  Lycseus  down 
to  a  very  late  period  in  Grecian  history.1  No  farther 
particulars  respecting  the  celebration  of  the  Lycsa 
•re  known,  with  the  exception  of  the  statement  of 
Plutarch,*  that  the  celebration  of  the  Lycsa  in 
some  degree  resembled  that  of  the  Roman  Luper- 
ealia. 

•LYCAPSUS  (Xvko<I»>c),  a  plant,  which  Sprengel 
makes  to  be  the  Onotma  Orientalu.  The  Greek 
name  is  derived  from  Xukoc  ("a  wolf")  and  ty<c 
("  appearance"),  because  its  flowers  resembled  the 
distended  jaws  of  a  wolf. 

•LYCHNIS  (Aupuf),  a  plant.  "  The  At-rvif  art- 
favufiarudi  of  Dioscorides  is  the  Agrottemma  euro- 
narium,  L.,  or  Rose  Campion.  The  hixyk  iypia  is 
referred  by  Sprengel  and  others  to  the  Agrottemma 
gilhago,  or  Corn  Cockle.  But  perhaps  the  opinion 
of  Dodoneus,  who  suggested  the  Lychnis  dioica,  is 
entitled  to  as  much  or  greater  authority.'" 

•LYCHNITES  O^vmtf),  a  term  applied  to  both 
a  gem  and  a  stone.  The  gem,  according  to  De  Laet, 
was  a  variety  of  onr  garnet.  The  stone  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  a  variety  of  marble.  The  Avgvfc 
of  Orpheus  was  most  probably  the  gem. — The  mar- 
ble termed  lyeknitet  was  so  called  because  quarried 
by  the  light  of  lamps  (kix»<K,  "  a  lamp"),  and  as 
Pliny,  on  the  authority  of  Varro,  informs  us,  was 
the  same  as  the  Parian.1* 

LYCHNU  CHUS.    {Vid.  Cimklabruii.) 

•LYCIUM  (Av«ov),  a  medicinal  substance  ob- 
tained from  the  roots  and  branches  of  a  thorny  shrub 
growing  in  Lycia.  "  It  is  almost  certain,"  observes 
Adams,  "  that  the  plant  from  which  it  was  procured 
is  tje  Hkamnut  mfettorim.    This  appears  clear  from 


1.  (Swtok,  Oetar.,  87.— Cland.,  18.)— a.  (Censorta.,  1.  c>— 
I.  (Orid,  Fad,  ii.,  181;  it.,  701.— Id.,  Amor.,  iii- 8,  «7.— Ho- 
rn.. Cam.,  ii.,  4,  84 ;  ir.,  1, 8.)— 4.  (Orid,  Pont.,  it.,  8, 8,  *c. 
—Mart.,  It.,  45.V-8.  (Compare  Bcallger,  De  Emend.  Tempor., 
p.  18*.— Meier,  Handb.  der  Chronol.,  ii.,  p.  77, 4c.) — 8.  (not., 
TiiU  «,  ♦  1.)— 7.  (Porphrr.,  De  Abetin.,  ii.,  87.)— 8.  (Cat.,  61.)— 
».  (Tbaoparait.,  H.  P.,  ri.,  8.— Dioeeor.,  Hi.,  104,  lOV-Adama, 
Append.,  a.  v.)— 10.  (Orpheus,  De  Lapid.,  368.— Adams,  Ap- 
pend., a.  v.— Moore's  Anc.  Mineralogy,  p.  u .) 


Pliny's  account  of  it.  Sprengel  and  Milllgan  hot* 
the  Lyeium  Indieum  to  have  been  the  Acacia  cate- 
chu, Willd.,  and  yet,  as  Dr.  Hill  remarks,  the  de- 
scription given  by  Dioscorides  of  the  trees  by  no 
means  agrees  with  any  of  those  of  which  our  cate 
chu,  or  Terra  Japonica,  is  made."1 

♦LYCOPSIS  (AvnrfVf),  a  plant,  which  Sibthorp 
has  proved  to  be  the  Eihtum  Italicum,  or  Italian  Vi- 
per's- bugloss. 

•LYDIUS  LAPIS,  the  Touchstone.     {Vid.  lu- 

SANOI.) 

•LYRA  (Kipa),  a  species  of  Fish,  the  Trigla  Lyra, 
L.  It  is  called  in  French,  Gronau ;  in  English,  the 
Piper,  from  a  sort  of  hissing  which  it  makes  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  air  through  the  gills  when  taken. 
Pennant  says  it  is  often  caught  on  the  western 
coasts  of  great  Britain.* 

LYRA  {Xipa,  hat.  Jidct\  a  Lyre,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  musical  instruments  of  the  stringed  kind. 
There  can  be  scarcely  any  doubt  that  this  and  simi- 
lar instruments  were  used  by  the  Eastern  nations 
and  by  the  Egyptians  long  before  the  Greeks  be- 
came acquainted  with  them,  and  that  they  were  in- 
troduced among  the  Greeks  from  Asia  Minor.* 
The  Greeks  themselves,  however,  attributed  the  in- 
vention of  the  lyre  to  Hermes,  who  is  said  to  have 
formed  the  instrument  of  a  tortoise-shell,  over  which 
he  placed  gut-strings.*  As  regards  the  original  num- 
ber of  the  strings  of  a  lyre,  the  accounts  of  the  an- 
cients differ  so  widely  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion.  Diodorus* 
states  that  Hermes  gave  his  lyre  three  strings,  one 
with  an  acute,  the  other  with  a  grave,  and  the 
third  with  a  middle  sound.  Macrobius*  says  that 
the  lyre  of  Mercury  had  four  strings,  which  symbol- 
ically represented  the  four  seasons  of  the  year ; 
while  Lucian,*  Ovid,'  and  others,  assume  that  the 
lyre  from  the  first  had  seven  strings.  All  ancient 
writers  who  mention  this  invention  of  Hermes  ap- 
ply to  it  the  name  lyra,  though  its  shape,  in  the  de 
scription  of  Apollodorus  and  Servius,  rather  resem 
bles  that  of  the  instrument  which  in  subsequent 
times  was  designated  by  the  name  cithara  (xidapa 
or  KiBapic),  and  in  some  degree  resembled  a  modem 
guitar,  in  as  far  as  in  the  latter  the  strings  were 
drawn  across  the  sounding  bottom,  whereas  in  the 
lyra  of  later  times  they  were  free  on  both  sides. 
In  the  Homeric  poems  the  name  Xipa  does  not  oc 
cur,  with  the  exception  of  the  Homeric  hymn  to 
Hermes ;  and  from  the  expression  which  occur* 
in  this  hymn'  (\ipg  Kidapt&iv),  it  appears  that  ori- 
ginally there  was  very  little  or  no  difference  be- 
tween the  two  instruments  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  in 
strument  formerly  used  was  a  cithara  in  the  latei 
sense  of  the  word. 

The  instruments  which  Homer  mentions  as  used 
to  accompany  songs  are  the  Qbpiuyt;  and  Ki6apir.'* 
Now  that  the  tfppiyf  and  the  nidapic  were  the  same 
instrument,  appears  to  be  clear  from  the  expression 
6op/uyyt  KiQapi&iv,  and  tiBapi  Qopfulitiv."  The  lyra 
is  also  called  xMvf  or  jeAiivn,  and  in  Latin  tettudo, 
because  it  was  made  of  a  tortoise-shell. 

The  obscurity  which  hangs  over  the  original 
number  of  strings  of  the  lyre  is  somewhat  removed 
by  the  statement  made  by  several  ancient  writers, 
that  Terpander  of  Antissa  (abont  660  B.C. )  added  to 
the  original  number  of  four  strings  three  new  ones, 
and  thus  changed  the  tetrachord  into  a  heptachord; " 


1.  (Dioaoor.,  ir.,  1 ».— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xiir.,  78.— Adams,  Ap- 
pend., a  t.)— 1.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  It.,  ».— jElian,  N.  A.,  *„  11.) 
I.  (Wilxroson,  Manner!  and  Coetoma  of  the  Anc.  Egypt.,  ii-,  p. 
87*,  888,  *c>— 4.  (Horn.,  Hymn,  in  Merc— Apollod.,  ill.,  10, 3. 
— Diod.  8ic,  t.  75.— Scrr.  ad  Virg.,  Georg.,  ir.,  464.)— 4.  (i, 
18.)— 8.  (Sat,  i.,  10.)— 7.  (Door.  DiiL,  7.)— 8.  (Feat.,  t.,  108.) 
— 9.  (4S1.)— 10.  (II.,  i.,  60S.  —  Od.,  Tili-  348  and  261.)— II. 
(Od.,  i.,  183,  dec.)— IS.  (Euclid,  Introd.  Harm.,  p.  19.— Boat , 
ziii.,  p.  618.— Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.,  ri.,  p.  814,  ed.  Potter  I 
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tnough  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  existed  lyres 
with  only  three  strings.1  The  following  are  repre- 
sentations of  a  tetrachord  and  a  heptachord,  and 
are  both  taken  from  the  work  of  Blanchini. 


The  heptachord  introduced  by  Terpander  hence- 
forth continued  to  be  most  commonly  used  by  the 
Greeks,  as  well  as  subsequently  by  the  Romans, 
though  in  the  course  of  time  many  additions  and  im- 
provements were  made 
which  are  described  be- 
low. In  the  ancient  te- 
trachord, the  two  ex- 
treme strings  stood  to 
each  other  in  the  rela- 
tion of  a  fourth  (<J«£  Tea- 
oupuv),  i.  «.,  the  lower 
string  made  three  vi- 
brations in  the  time 
that  the  upper  one  made 
four.  In  the  most  an- 
cient arrangement  of 
the  scale,  which  was 
called  the  diatonic,  the 
two  middle  strings 
were  strung  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  three 
intervals  between  the 
four  strings  produced 
twice  a  whole  tone  and 
one  semitone.  Ter- 
pander, in  forming  his 
heptachord,  in  reality 
add„<i  a  new  tetrachord  to  the  ancient  one,  but  left 
out  the  third  string  of  the  latter,  as  there  was  be- 
tween it  and  the  fourth  only  an  interval  of  a  semitone. 
The  heptachord  thus  had  the  compass  of  an  octave, 
or,  as  the  ancients  called  it,  a  diapason  (Sui  naouv). 
The  intervals  between  the  seven  strings  in  the  dia- 
tonic scale  were  as  follow  :  between  one  and  two,  a 
whole  tone ;  between  two  and  three,  a  whole  tone ; 
between  three  and  four,  a  whole  tone  and  a  semi- 
tone ;  between  four  and  five  and  five  and  six,  a 
whole  tone  each ;  between  six  and  seven,  a  semi- 
tone. The  seven  strings  themselves  were  called, 
beginning  from  the  highest,  vnrri,  itapav^rti,  irapa- 
•Uati,  fUati,  Tux<n>6e,  irapvirdn/,  iffdnj.*  Pindar  him- 
»elf  made  use  of  the  heptachord,  though  in  his  time 
jn  eighth  string  had  been  added.  In  the  time  of 
Philip  and  Alexander,  the  number  of  strings  was  in- 
creased to  eleven  by  Timotheus  of  Miletus,*  an  in- 
novation which  was  severely  censured  by  the  Spar- 
tans, who  refused  to  go  beyond  the  number  of  seven 
strings.4    It  is,  however,  clear  that  the  ancients 


1.  (Btaachini,  MDe  Tribal  Generibat  Inetramentoraai  Ma- 
•irao  Veteran  Otnnica  Diwertetio,"  ttb.  ir.)— t.  (BSokh,  De 
Metr.  PimL,  p.  80S,  Ac.)— 3.  (Suidae,  e.  r.  TipMttf.— Mailer, 
Iter.,  ir.,  8,  f  3.)— 4.  (Cic,  P»  Uf .,  ii,  19.— Aiken*  xir.,  p. 
CSC.) 
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made  use  of  a  variety  of  lyres,  and  .n  the  npmaent 
ations  which  we  still  possess,  the  number  o'  stringy 
varies  from  three  to  eleven.  About  the  tune  of 
Sappho  and  Anacreon,  several  stringed  instruments, 
such  as  nagadis,  harlnton,  and  others,  were  used  in 
Greece,  and  especially  in  Lesbos.  They  had  been 
introduced  from  Asia  Minor,  and  their  number  of 
strings  far  exceeded  that  of  the  lyre,  for  we  know 
that  some  had  a  compass  of  two  octaves,  and  oth- 
ers had  even  twenty  strings,  so  that  they  must  have 
more  resembled  a  modern  harp  than  a  lyre.1 

It  has  been  remarked  above  that  the  name  rrra 
occurs  very  seldom  in  the  earliest  Greek  writers, 
and  that  originally  this  instrument  and  the  cithara 
were  the  same.  But  about  the  time  of  Pindar  in- 
novations seem  to  have  been  introduced,  by  which 
the  lyra  became  distinct  from  the  cithara,  the  in- 
vention of  which  was  ascribed  to  Apollo,  and  henoe 
the  name  of  the  former  now  occurs  more  frequent- 
ly.* Both,  however,  had  in  most  cases  no  more 
than  seven  strings.  The  difference  between  the 
two  instruments  is  described  above ;  the  lyre  had 
a  great  and  full-sounding  bottom,  which  continued, 
as  before,  to  be  made  generally  of  a  tortoise-shell, 
from  which,  as  Lucian*  expresses  it,  the  horns  rose 
as  from  the  head  of  a  stag.  A  transverse  piece  of 
wood,  connecting  the  two  horns  at  or  near  their  top 
ends,  served  to  fasten  the  strings,  and  was  called 
fuyw,  and  in  Latin  tratutiUum.  The  horns  were 
called  infcnf  or  eornua.*  These  instruments  were 
often  adorned  in  the  most  costly  manner  with  gold 
and  ivory.*  The  lyre  was  considered  as  a  more 
manly  instrument  than  the  cithara,  which,  on  ac- 
count of  its  smaller-sounding  bottom,  excluded  full 
sounding  and  deep  tones,  and  was  more  calculated 
for  the  middle  tones.  The  lyre,  when  played,  stood 
in  an  upright  position  between  the  knees,  while  the 
oitbara  stood  upon  the  knees  of  the  player.  Both 
instruments  were  held  with  the  left  hand,  and 
played  with  the  right.'  It  has  generally  been  sup- 
posed that  the  strings  of  these  instruments  were 
always  touched  with  a  little  staff  called  plectrum 
(trXijKTfmi)  (see  woodcut,  p.  188),  but  among  the 
paintings  discovered  at  Herculaneum,  we  find  sev- 
eral instances  where  the  persons  play  the  lyre  with 
their  fingers.7  The  lyre  was  at  all  times  only 
played  as  an  accompaniment  to  songs. 

The  Latin  name  fidei,  which  was  used  for  a  lyre 
as  well  as  a  cithara,  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
Greek  a^itec,  which,  according  to  Hesychius,*  sig- 
nifies gut-string;  but  Festos'  takes  it  to  be  the 
same  as  fides  (faith),  because  the  lyre  was  the  sym- 
bol of  harmony  and  unity  among  men. 

The  lyre  (cithara  or  pborminx)  was  at  first  used 
in  the  recitations  of  epic  poetry,  though  it  was 
probably  not  played  during  the  reeitation  itself,  hot 
only  as  a  prelude  before  the  minstrel  commenced 
his  story,  and  in  the  intervals  or  pauses  between 
the  several  parts.  The  lyre  has  given  its  name  to 
a  species  of  poetry  called  lyric ;  this  kind  of  poetry 
was  originally  never  recited  or  sung  without  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  lyre,  and  sometimes,  also,  of  an 
appropriate  dance.  (Compare  the  article  Mcmoa. — 
Plutarch,  Dt  Murica. — BoCkh,  De  Maris  Pindari. — 
Drieberg,  Munkeiitthe  WitMouehafttn  Jar  Griechcn  ; 
and  by  the  same  author,  AuftcMuste  uber  die  MuMk 
ier  Griechen,— Miiller, Hut.  of  Gr.  lit.,  i.,  p.  148,  dec. 

•LYSIMACH'IUM  (h>oifiaXun>)  or  LYSIMA- 
CHIA  (tootftaxiri),  a  plant,  which  Woodvilte  holds 
to  be  the  Lyrimtefua  nummularia,  or  Money-wort. 


1.  (Bode,  Geach.  der  Lfriech.  Dichtkonst  der  Hellenes,  i.,  p. 
388,  *«.— Compare  Qniatil.,  lii.,  10.)— S.  (Pind.,  ol~  x«  113. 
— Nam.,  iii.,  19  ;  xi.,  8.— Pjrth.,  nii.,  48,  et  nuojm.) — 3.  <DiaX 
Mor.,  I.)— 4.  (Schol.  VeneL  ad  II.,  ii.,  893.— rieavch.,  •.  T.  Zereu 
-Cic,  De  Net.  Deor,  ii.,  5».)-».  (Aoct.  ad  Keren'  Jr..  47.— 
Grid.  Met.,  ».,  107.)— fl.  (Orid,  Met.,  xi.  168.)— 7 IVid  aha 
Orio,  HerokL,  iii.,  118.)-*.  (a.  t.)-».  (a.  ».)  »«■•■■» 
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"  8prengel  confidently  determines  the  A.  ot  Dioecoi  ■ 
ides  to  be  the  Lysimadua  vulgaris,  or  yellow  Loose- 
strive  ;  but  the  Lysimadmm  of  Pliny  he  hold*  to  be 
the  Jjytkrum  salicaria."1 

M. 

MACEDONIA'NUM  SENATUS  CONSULTUM. 
{Vid.  Senatos  Consoltom.) 
MACOHUS.  ( Vid.  Atellawjs  Faboljb,  p.  1 19.) 
MACELLUM  (wjmxuXta  ;*  bboxutelm,  upturn*- 
Xetov),  a  provision-market,  frequented  by  cooks, 
fishermen,  poulterers,  confectioners,  butchers,  and 
men  of  similar  occupations.'  ( Vid.  Forum,  p.  461 ) 
From  maceUum,  a  provision-merchant  -was  called 
maceUarius  (tyoiruAw,  KpeowofaK1).  The  Athe- 
nians called  their  maceUum  elf  robim,  just  as  they 
called  their  stare-market  elf  rd  ia/dpaitoia,  their 
wine-market  elc  rim  olvov,  and  other  markets  by  the 
names  of  the  commodities  sold  in  them.* 

*MACER  (jtuKtp),  according  to  Moses  Charras, 
the  same  as  Mace.  "  This,  however,  is  denied  by 
Matthiolus,"  observes  Adams,  "  with  wham  Spren- 
gel  agrees,  although  he  admits  that  the  Arabians 
confounded  them  together.  He  is  disposed  to  be- 
lieve it  the  bark  of  a  Malabar  tree  described  by 
Costa,  and  said  to  be  called  Macre."* 

MAGADIS.  {Vid.  Lyba  ;  Mosioa,  Greek.) 
MAGISTER,  which  contains- the  same  root  as 
mag-is  and  mag-nus,  was  applied  at  Rome  to  per- 
sons possessing  various  kinds  of  offices,  and  is 
thus  explained  by  Festus:'  "  Magislerare,  mtdsrari. 
Unde  magistri  non  solum  doctores  artium,  ted  etiam 
pagorum,  soeittatum,  vicorum,  coUegiorum,  equitum 
dicuntur ;  quia  omnes  hi  magis  ceteris  postunt." 
Paulas*  thus  defines  the  word :  "  Quibus  pracipua 
cura  rerum  ineumbit,  et  qui  magis  quam  uteri  dtlt- 

Ctiam  et  soUicitudinem  rebus,  quibus  prasunt,  de- 
,  hi  nagutri  appeUantur."    The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  principal  magistri : 

Maoists*  Admissiondm.    (Vid.  Adhii8ionai.es.) 
Maoisteb  Aekorum  appears  to  have  been  the 
same  officer  as  the  magister  militum.' 

Maoistee  Adotiomis.     ( Vid.  Bonoeoh  Emtio.) 
Maoisteb  Bibendi.     (Vid.  Symposium.) 
Maoisteb  Colligii  was  the  president  of  a  col- 
legium or  corporation.    (Vid.  Collegium.) 

Maoistee  Epistolarom  answered  letters  on  be- 
half of  the  emperor." 
Maoistee  Equitum.  ( Vid.  Dictator,  p.  361.) 
Maoisteb  Ltbblloeum  was  an  officer  or  secre- 
tary who  read  and  answered  petitions  addressed  to 
the  emperors.  ( Vid.  Ltbellos,  4,  c.)  He  is  called 
in  an  inscription  "  Magister  libellorum  et  cogmtionum 
sacrarum."11 

Maoisteb  Memoeia,  an  officer  whose  duty  it 
was  to  receive  the  decision  of  the  emperor  on  any 
subject,  and  communicate  it  to  the  public  or  the 
persons  concerned." 

Maoistee  Militum.  (Vid.  Aemt, Romaic, p.  106.) 
Maoisteb  Navis.  (Fid.  Exbecitobia  Actio.) 
Maoisteb  OrrioiOEOM  was  an  officer  of  high  rank 
at  the  imperial  court,  who  had  the  superintendence 
of  all  audiences  with  the  emperor,  and  also  bad  ex- 
tensive jurisdiction  over  both  civil  and  military  offi- 
cers." 


1.  (Omnr.,  i»,  8.— Adaaae,  Append.,  •.  t.)— a.  <Atnen.,  i., 
•  r— 3.  ( Vaxro,  De  K»  RuU  ill..  3,  17.— Id.,  De  Ling.  Let,  t.,  S3, 

S,  147,  148,  ed.  Spengel.— PUut.,  AnluL,  ii.,  8,  3.— Tor.,  Eun., 
.,  3,  34.— Hor.,  Sat.,  ii.,  S,  *».— Id.,  Epirt..  i.,  IS,  31.— Sen- 
eca, Epiat.  ,78.)— 4.  (Suton.,  Jul.,  SO.— Id.,  Veepae.,  It.— Vw- 
re,De  Re  Raet.,  iii.,  3,  4.)— 5.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  ix.,  47.  — Id. 
lb.,  x.,  19.— Harpocr.,  «.  t.  Aityjia.h-6.  (Dioaoor.,  i.,  110.— Ad- 
«ix«.  Append.. a.  v.)— 7.  (a.  t.  Magietenre.)— 8.  (Dig.  50,  tit.  W, 
a. 37.)— 9.  (Aon.  Hare.,  xri.,  7 ;  xx.,  9.)— 10.  (Orelli,  later, 
t$43.)~ll.  (Orelli,  1.  t.y— 13.  (Ann.  Marc~,  it.,  6.— Id.,  xiyu., 
».)— 13.  (Cod.  1,  tit.  31 ;  13,  tit.  10.— Cod.  Tneod.,  i.,  tit.  I); 
ti„  tit.  9.— Am.  Mareell.,  xt.,  5.— Ii,  xx.,  J.— Id,  xxii..  Iv- 
f.  mind.,  Vanar,  »i.,  0  ) 


Masistbb  Populi.     (Vid.  Dictator,  p.  860.) 

Maoisteb  Soriniobdm  had  the  care  of  all  the  ps> 
pers  and  documents  belonging  to  the  emperor.1 

Maoisteb  Societatis.  The  equites,  who  formed 
the  taxes  at  Rome,  were  divided  into  certain  socie 
ties ;  'and  he  who  presided  in  such  a  society  was 
called  magister  societatis.* 

Maoisteb  Vicobom.  Augustus  divided  Rome  into 
certain  regiones  and  vioi,  and  commanded  that  the 
people  of  each  vicus  should  choose  magistri  to  man- 
age its  affairs.1  From  an  inscription  on  an  ancient 
stone  referred  to  by  Pitiscus,*  it  appears  that  there 
were  four  such  magistri  to  each  vicus.  They  were 
accustomed  to  exhibit  the  Ludi  Compitalitii  dressed 
in  the  pretexts.* 

MAGISTRATES.  A  definition  of  magistrates 
may  be  collected  from  Pomponius,  De  Origine  Ju- 
ris.' Magistrate  are  those  "  qui  juri  dicundo  fret 
sunt."  The  king  was  originally  the  sole  magistra- 
tes ;  he  had  all  the  potestas.  On  the  expulsion  of 
the  kings,  two  consuls  were  annually  appointed,  and 
they  were  magistratus.  In  course  of  time  other 
magistrates  were  appointed,  so  that  Pomponius 
enumerates  as  the  magistratus  of  his  time  "  qui  in 
cnitate  jura  reddebanl,"  ten  tribuni  plebis,  two  con- 
suls, eighteen  praetors,  and  six  red  ilea.  He  adds 
that  the  prefecti  annonte  et  vigilum  were  not  ma- 
gistratus. The  dictator  was  also  a  magistratus ; 
and  the  censors ;  and  the  decemviri  litibus  judican 
dis.  The  governors  of  provinces  with  the  title  ot 
propraetor  or  proconsul  were  also  magistratus.  Gai 
us  attributes  the  jus  edicendi  to  the  magistratus 
populi  Romani,  without  any  restriction ;  but  he  says 
that  the  chief  edictal  power  was  possessed  by  the 
praetor  urbanus  and  the  praetor  peregrinus,  whose 
jurisdictio  in  the  provinces  was  exercised  by  tb*. 
presides  of  provinces,  and  also  by  the  curule  «ed> 
les,  whose  jurisdiction  in  the  provincial  populi  Re 
mani  was  exercised  by  the  quaestors  of  those  prov 
inces. 

The  word  magistratus  contains  the  same  element 
as  mag(ister)  and  mag(nus) ;  and  it  signifies  both 
the  person  and  the  office,  as  we  see  in  the  phrase 
"  st  magistralu  abdieare."1  According  to  Festus,  a 
magistratus  was  one  who  had  "judicium  auspieium- 
que." 

According  to  M.  Messala  the  augur,  quoted  by 
Gellias,*  the  auspicia  maxima  belonged  to  the  con- 
suls, praetors,  and  censors,  and  the  minora  auspicia 
to  the  other  magistratus  ;  accordingly,  the  consuls, 
praetors,  and  censors  were  called  majores,  and  they 
were  elected  st  the  comitia  centuriata  -,  the  other 
magistratus  were  called  minores.  The  magistratus 
were  also  divided  into  curules  and  those  who  were  - 
not  curules  :  the  magistratus  curules  were  the  dic- 
tator, consuls,  praetors,  censors,  and  the  curule  edi- 
Ies,  who  were  so  called  because  tbey  had  the  jus 
sella  curulis.  The  magistrates  were  chosen  only 
from  the  patricians  in  the  early  Republic,  but  in 
course  of  time  the  plebeians  shared  these  honours, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  interrex :  the  ple- 
beian magistratus,  properly  so  called,  were  the  ple- 
beian tediles  and  the  tribuni  plebis. 

The  distinction  of  magistratus  into  majores  who 
had  the  imperium,  and  the  minores  who  had  not, 
had  a  reference  (j  jurisdiction  also.  The  former 
term  comprised  praetors  and  governors  of  provinces ; 
the  latter,  ia.  the  republican  time,  comprised  eediles 
and  quaestors,  and,  under  the  Empire,  the  numerous 
body  of  municipal  magistrates.  The  want  of  the 
imperium  limited  the  power  of  the  magistratus  roi- 


1.  (Cod.  13,  tit.  9.— SpartiaiL,  JSL  Vor.,  4.— Lunprid-  Alex. 
Ser.,  SO.)— 3.  (Cic.,  Verr.,  II., «.,  74.— Id.  ad  Fam.,  xiii.,  ».- 
Id.,  Pro  Plane  IS.)— 3.  (Suet.,  Oetav.,  30.— Id., Tib.,  70.— Orel 
li,  Inecr.,  6,  813,  1530.)— 4.  (Lexicon,  a.  t.)— 5.  (Aacua.  in  Cie- 
Pieon.,  p.  7,  ed.  Orelli.)— 0.  (Dig.  I,  tit  3.)— 7.  (Lir.,  xxiii., » ! 
-8   (mi.,  13.) 
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Korea  in  various  matters  which  came  under  their 
cognizance,  and  the  want  of  it  also  removed  other 
matters  entirely  from  their  jurisdiclio  (taking  the 
word  in  its  general  sense).  Those  matters  which 
belonged  to  jurisdictio  in  its  limited  sense  were 
within  the  competence  of  the  magistratua  minores 
(rt'rf.  Jobiodictio)  ;  but  those  matters  which  belong 
to  the  imperiurn  were,  for  that  reason,  not  within 
the  competence  of  the  magistratus  minores.  As 
proceeding  from  the  imperiurn,  we  find  enumerated 
the  praetoriae  slipulationes,  such  as  the  cautio  damni 
infecti,  and  ex  novi  operis  nunciatione ;  and  also 
the  missio  in  possessionem,  and  the  in  integrum 
restitutio.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  limited  juris- 
dictio was  confined  to  the  ordo  judiciornm  privato- 
rum,  and  all  the  proceedings  extra  ordinem  were 
based  on  the  imperiurn :  consequently,  a  minor  ma- 
gistratus could  not  exercise  cognitio,  properly  so 
called,  and  could  not  make  a  decretum.  This  con- 
sideration explains  the  fact  of  two  praetors  for  ques- 
tions as  to  fideicommissa  being  appointed  under 
Claudius  :  they  bad  to  decide  such  matters  for  all 
Italy,  inasmuch  as  such  matters  were  not  within 
the  competence  of  the  municipal  magistrates.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  municipal  magistrates  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  was  limited,  in  many  cases,  to  a  certain 
sam  of  money,  and  this  limitation  was  afterward 
extended  to  all  Italy.  Added  to  this,  these  magis- 
trates had  not  the  imperiurn,  which,  as  already  ob- 
served, limited  their  jurisdictio. 

The  magistratus  minores  could  take  cognizance 
of  matters  which  were  not  within  their  jurisdictio, 
by  delegatio  from  a  superior  magistratus.  Thus,  in 
the  case  of  damnum  infectum,  inasmuch  as  delay 
might  cause  irreparable  mischief,  the  praetor  could 
delegate  to  the  municipal  magistratus,  who  were 
under  him,  the  power  of  requiring  the  cautio.1 

It  became  necessary  to  reorganize  the  adminis- 
tration of  Gallia  Cisalpina  on  its  ceasing  to  be  a 
province ;  and,  as  the  jurisdictio  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  municipal  magistratus  who  bad  no  impe- 
riurn, it  was  farther  necessary  to  determine  what 
should  be  the  form  of  procedure  before  these  ma- 
gistratus in  all  matters  that  were  extra  ordinem, 
that  is,  in  such  matters  as  did  not  belong  to  their 
competence  because  they  were  magistratus  minores, 
hut  were  specially  given  to  them  by  a  lex.  The  de- 
termining of  this  form  of  procedure  was  the  object 
of  the  lex  Hubris.    (Vid.  Lex  Russia.)* 

The  case  of  adoption  (properly  so  called)  illus- 
trates the  distinction  of  magistratus  into  majores 
and  minores,  as  founded  on  the  possessing  or  not 
possessing  the  imperiurn.'  This  adoption  was  ef- 
fected "  imperio  magistratus,"  as,  for  instance,  be- 
fore the  praetor  at  Rome :  in  the  provinci «e  the  same 
thing  was  effected  before  a  proconsul  or  legatus, 
both  of  whom,  therefore,  had  the  imperiurn.  The 
municipal  magistratus,  as  they  bad  not  the  imperi- 
om,  could  not  give  validity  to  such  an  act  of  adop- 
tion. 

•MAGNES  (furprnc,  uayvijTic,  and  uayviue  Xtfhc), 
the  Loadstone  or  Magnet.  "  The  story  of  the  dis- 
covery of  this  stone  by  one  Magnes,  a  shepherd  on 
Mount  Ida,  who  found  his  hob-nailed  shoes  and 
iron-pointed  staff  cling  to  the  rock  upon  which  he 
trod,  seems  to  be  a  poetical  fiction,  derived  by  Pliny 
from  Nicander.  The  name  is  undoubtedly  derived 
from  the  locality  where  the  stone  was  first  found." 
(Consult  the  following  article.)* 

•MAGNESIUS  LAPIS,  a  stone  found. both  at 
Magnesia  in  Thesvaly,  and  near  a  city  of  the  same 
name  in  Asia  Minor.  "  As  one  and  the  same  min- 
eral substance,"  observes  Dr.  Moore,  "received 
imong  the  ancieuts  different  names,  according  as 


I.  (Big.  S3,  tit  9,  •  «.)—*.  (Pnchta,  Zeitechrin,  *.,  p.  Iti.) 
1.  (Guns.  • ,  W.)  -4.  (Moore's  Ane.  Mineral.,  p.  IIS  > 
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it  was  procured  by  different  methods  from  differ 
ent  places,  or  from  substances  apparently  inlike ; 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  things  of  dissimilar  nature 
were  called  by  the  same  name,  merely  because  «rf 
some  accidental  agreement  in  colour,  place  of  ori- 
gin, or  use  to  which  they  were  applied.  Thus  the 
name  'magnet'  (or  Magnesian  stone)  was  given, 
not  only  to  what  we  call  the  native  magnet,  mag- 
netic oxyde  of  iron,  but  to  a  substance  wholly  dif- 
ferent, and  which  appears  to  have  been  some  varie- 
ty of  steatite.  It  is  highly  probable  that  these  two 
minerals,  so  different  in  character,  were  both  de- 
nominated the  magnetic  (or  Magnesian)  stone,  from 
their  being  both  found  in  a  country  named  Magne- 
sia; for,  of  the  five  localities  specified  by  Pliny, 
whence  as  many  varieties  of  magnet  were  obtained, 
one  is  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  and  another  a  city  of 
Asia  bearing  the  same  name.  And  it  was  here,  he 
says,  a  magnet  was  found,  of  a  whitish  colour, 
somewhat  resembling  pumice,  and  not  attracting 
iron ;  which,  taken  in  connexion  with  what  Theo- 
phrastus  says  of  the  magnet,  that  it  was  suited  for 
turning  in  the  lathe,  and  of  a  silvery  appearance, 
leads  to  the  inference  that  this  magnet  was  talc  or 
steatite.  This  mineral  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  the  earth  called  magnesia,  a  name  of  which  we 
may  thus  trace  the  origin,  though  perhaps  a  much 
purer  form  than  this  steatite  affords,  of  the  earth 
now  called  magnesia,  may  have  been  sometimes 
designated  as  the  magnesian  stone  ;  for,  when 
Hippocrates  prescribes  the  use  of  it  as  a  cathartic, 
it  seems  highly  probable  that  he  meant  the  native 
carbonate  of  Magnesia.  He  certainly  does  not  in- 
tend the  magnet,  as  well  because  it  is  not  purga- 
tive, as  because  he  elsewhere  describes  that  differ- 
ently as  the  stone  which  draws  iron,  and  would 
have  named  it,  not  the  Magnesian,  but  the  Heraclo- 
an  stone."' 

•MAGUDARIS  (uayioaptc).  Dioscorides  ap- 
plies this  name  to  the  root  of  the  plant  which  pro- 
duces asafoetida.  Theophrastus,  however,  would 
seem  to  make  it  a  distinct  species  or  variety.   ( Kit!. 

SlLPHlOM.)* 

*MAIA  (/tola),  a  sort  of  Crab-fish  described  by 
Aristotle.  Gesner  says  it  is  called  Araignie  de  met, 
or  Sea  Spider.  It  is  probably,  says  Adams,  the  Can- 
cer araneus,  L.* 

*MAINIS  (fiaivic),  a  species  of  fish,  the  Spans 
mama,  called  in  French  Mendole;  and  in  modem 
Greek,  according  to  Coray,  ntpovZa* 

MAJESTAS  is  defined  by  Ulpian'  to  be  "  crimen 
illud  auod  adversus  popttlum  Romanum  vcl  adversus 
securttatem  ejus'committitur."  He  then  gives  vari- 
ous instances  of  the  crime  of  majestas,  some  of 
which  pretty  nearly  correspond  to  treason  in  Eng- 
lish law;  but  all  the  offences  included  under  ma- 
jestas comprehend  more  than  the  English  treason. 
One  of  the  offences  included  in  majestas  was  the 
effecting,  aiding  in,  or  planning  the  death  of  a  ma- 
gistratus populi  Roman  i,  or  of  one  who  had  imperi- 
urn or  potestas.  Though  the  phrase  "  crimen  ma- 
jestatis"  was  used,  the  complete  expression  was 
"crimen  Utsa,  immimta,  diminuta,  minuta,  majesta- 
tis." 

The  word  majestas,  consistently  with  its  relation 
to  mojtnus),  signifies  the  magnitude  or  greatness 
of  a  thing.  "Majestas,"  says  Cicero,'  "  est  quadam 
magnitude  populi  Romani ;"  "  majestas  est  in  imperii 
atque  in  nominis  populi  Romani  dignitate."  Accord- 
ingly .the  phrases  "majestas  populi  Romani,"  "im- 
perii majestas,"7  signify  the  whole  of  that  which 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  23. — Theophrut.,  De  Lapid.,  c.  73.— 
Moore1!  Ane.  Mineralogy,  p.  115.)— S.  (Dioacor.,  iii.,  84. — Theo> 
phrast.,  H.  P.,  i.,  11. — Id.  ib.,  ti'.,  3. — Adams,  Append.,  a.  ».)— 
3.  (Ariatot.,  H.  A.,  nil.,  19.)— 4.  (Arwtot.,  H.  A.,  vi.,  15.— Plio. 
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oonstitated  the  Roman  s'.ate ;  in  oimm  uc.js,  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  Itoman  state.  The  expres- 
■ion  minuere  majestatem  consequently  signifies  any 
act  by  which  this  majestas  is  impaired ;  and  it  is 
thus  defined  by  Cicero  :■  "  Majestatem  minuere  est 
it  dignilate,  aut  amplitudine,  aut  potentate  populi  aut 
lorum  quibus  populus  potestatem  dedit,  aliquid  dero- 
gate."* The  phrase  majestas  publica  in  the  Digest 
is  equivalent  to  the  majestas  populi  Romani.  In 
the  republican  period,  the  term  majestas  ltesa  or 
rninuta  was  most  commonly  applied  to  cases  of  a 
general  betraying  or  surrendering  his  army  to  the 
enemy,  exciting  sedition,  and  generally  by  his  bad 
conduct  in  administration  impairing  the  majestas 
of  the  state.* 

The  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  punished  with 
death  a  person  who  stirred  up  an  enemy  against 
Rome,  or  surrendered  a  Roman  citizen  to  an  ene- 
my.* The  leges  majestatis  seem  to  have  extend- 
ed the  offence  of  majestas  generally  to  all  acts 
which  impaired  the  majestas  publica ;  and  several 
of  the  special  provisions  of  the  lex  Julia  are  enu- 
merated in  the  passage  just  referred  to. 

It  seems  difficult  to  ascertain  how  far  the  lex  Ju- 
lia carried  the  offence  of  majestas  with  respect  to 
the  person  of  the  princeps.  tike  many  other  leges, 
it  was  modified  by  senatus  consulta  and  imperial 
constitutions ;  and  we  cannot  conclude  from  the 
title  in  the  Digest,  "  Ad  Legem  Jultam  Majestatis," 
that  all  the  provisions  enumerated  under  that  title 
were  comprehended  in  the  original  lex  Julia.  It  is 
stated  by  Marcianus,  as  there  cited,  that  it  was  not 
majestas  to  repair  the  statues  of  the  Cesar  which 
were  going  to  decay;  and  a  rescript  of  Severus  and 
his  son  Antoninus  Caracalla  declared  that  if  a  stone 
was  thrown  and  accidentally  struck  a  statue  of  the 
emperor,  that  also  was  not  majestas ;  and  they  also 
graciously  declared  that  it  was  not  majestas  to  sell 
I  he  statues  of  the  Caesar  before  they  were  conse- 
crated. Here,  then,  is  an  instance,  under  the  title 
Ad  Legem  Jultam  Majestatis,  of  the  imperial  re- 
scripts declaring  what  was  not  majestas.  But 
there  is  also  an  extract  from  Satuminus,  De  Judi- 
ciis,  who  says  that  if  a  person  melted  down  the 
statues  or  imagines  of  the  imperator  which  were 
already  consecrated,  or  did  any  similar  act,  he  was 
liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  lex  Julia  Majestatis. 
But  even  this  does  not  prove  that  this  provision 
was  a  part  of  the  Julia  lex  as  originally  passed,  for 
,\  lex,  after  being  amended  by  senatus  consulta  or 
imperial  constitutions,  still  retained  its  name. 

The  old  punishment  of  majestas  was  perpetual 
interdiction  from  fire  and  water;  but  now,  says 
Paulus,*  that  is,  in  the  later  imperial  period,  persons 
of  low  condition  are  thrown  to  wild  beasts,  or  burn- 
ed alive  ;  persons  of  better  condition  are  simply  put 
to  death.  The  property  of  the  offender  was  confis- 
cated, and  his  memory  was  infamous. 

In  the  early  times  of  the  Republic,  every  act  of  a 
citizen  which  was  injurious  to  the  state  or  its  peace 
was  called  perduellio,  and  the  offender  (perduellis) 
was  tried  before  the  populus  (populi  judieio),  and,  if 
convicted,  put  to  death.'  Cn.  Fulvius'  was  charged 
with  the  offence  of  perduellio  for  losing  a  Roman 
army.  According  to  Gaius,  "perduellis"  originally 
signified  "  kostis  ;"•  and  thus  the  old  offence  of  per- 
duellio was  equivalent  to  making  war  on  the  Roman 
stale.  The  trial  for  perduellio  (pcrduellionis  judi- 
cium) existed  to  the  later  times  of  the  Republic ; 
bat  the  name  seems  to  have  almost  fallen  into  dis- 
use, and  various  leges  were  passed  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  more  accurately  what  should  be  ma- 


I.  (Da  Innat.,  n  ,  17.)— *.  (W*.  Cie.  ad  run.,  iii.,  11 :  "  Ma- 
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jestas.  These  were  a  lex  Apuleia,  probably  passed 
in  the  fifth  consulship  of  Marius,  the  exact  contents 
of  which  are  unknown ;'  a  lex  Varia,  B.C.  91 ;  a  lex 
Cornelia,  passed  by  L.  C.  Sulla,*  and  the  lex  Julia 
already  mentioned,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
continued  under  the  Empire  to  be  the  fundamental 
enactment  on  this  subject.  This  lex  Julia  is  by 
some  attributed  to  C.  J.  Cesar,  and  assigned  to 
the  year  B.C.  48,  and  this  may  be  the  lex  referred 
to  in  the  Digest ;  some  assume  a  second  lex  Ju- 
lia, under  Augustus,  but  perhaps  without  sufficient 
grounds. 

Under  the  Empire  the  term  majestas  was  applied 
to  the  person  of  the  reigning  Cesar,  and  we  find 
the  phrases  majestas  Augusta,  imperatoria,  and  re- 
gia.  It  was,  however,  nothing  new  to  apply  the 
term  to  the  emperor,  considered  in  some  of  his  va- 
rious capacities,  for  it  was  applied  to  the  magistra- 
tus  under  the  Republic,  as  to  the  consul  and  prae- 
tor.* Horace  even  addresses  Augustus*  in  the 
terms  "majcitas  tua,"  but  this  can  hardly  be  view- 
ed otherwise  than  as  a  personal  compliment,  and 
not  as  said  with  reference  to  any  of  the  offices 
which  he  held.  The  extension  of  the  penalties  to 
various  new  offences  against  the  person  of  the  em- 
peror belongs,  of  course,  to  the  imperial  period.  Au- 
gustus availed  himself  of  the  lex  for  prosecuting  the 
authors  of  famosi  libelli  (cogniiunttm  de  famous  li- 
belli*,  specie  legis  ejus,  traetavit') :  the  proper  infer- 
ence  from  the  passage  of  Tacitus  is,  that  the  leges 
majestatis  (for  they  all  seem  to  be  comprised  under 
the  term  "  legem  majestatis")  did  not  apply  to  words 
or  writings,  for  these  were  punishable  otherwise. 
The  passage  of  Cicero*  is  manifestly  corrupt,  and, 
as  it  stands,  inconsistent  with  the  context ;  it  can- 
not be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  lex  Majestatis  of 
Sulla  contained  any  provisions  as  to  libellous  words, 
as  to  which  there  were  other  sufficient  provisions. 
( Vid.  Ikjbeia.)  Signnius  has  attempted  to  collect 
the  capita  of  the  lex  Majestatis  of  Sulla.  Under 
Tiberius,  the  offence  of  majestas  was  extended  to 
all  acts  and  words  which  might  appear  to  be  disre- 
spectful to  the  princeps,  as  appears  from  various 
passages  in  Tacitus.'  The  term  perduellio  was  in 
use  under  the  Empire,  and  seems  to  have  been 
equivalent  to  majestas  at  that  period. 

An  inquiry  might  be  made  into  an  act  of  majes- 
tas against  the  imperator  even  after  the  death  of 
the  offender ;  a  rule  which  was  established  (as  we 
are  informed  by  Paulus)  by  M.  Aurelius  in  the  case 
of  Druncianus,  a  senator  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
outbreak  of  Cassius.  and  whose  property  was  claim- 
ed by  the  fiscus  after  his  death.  (Perhaps  the  ac- 
count of  Capitolinus,'  and  of  Vukatius  Gallicanus,' 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  statement  of  Paulus.' 
A  constitution  of  S.  Severus  and  Antoninus  Cara- 
calla declared  that,  from  the  time  that  an  act  of 
majestas  was  committed,  a  man  could  not  alienate 
his  property  or  manumit  a  slave,  to  which  the  great 
(magnus)  Antoninus  (probably  Caracalla  is  still 
meant)  added,  that  a  debtor  could  not,  after  that 
time,  lawfully  make  a  payment  to  him.  In  the 
matter  of  majestas,  slaves  could  also  be  examined 
by  torture  in  order  to  give  evidence  against  their 
master :  this  provision,  though  comprehended  in 
the  code  under  the  title  Ad  Legem  Juliam  Majes- 
tatis, wan  perhaps  not  contained  in  the  original 
law,  for  Tiberius  sold  a  man's  slaves  to  the  actoi 
publicus,"  in  order  that  they  might  give  evidence 
against  their  master,  who  was  accused  of  repetun- 
de  and  also  of  majestas.    Women  were  admitted 
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■a  evidence  in  a  case  of  Itesa  majestas,  and  the 
oase  of  Fulvia  is  cited  as  an  instance.1 

As  to  the  phrase  patria  majestas,  see  Patbia 
Pot*«tas. 

•MALABATHRUM  {/iaU6a»pov).  The  Indian 
fiaX&Sadpov,  described  in  the  Periplus  of  Arrian, 
is  indisputably,  according  to  Adams,  the  Betel, 
or,  rather,  the  Arseca-nut  enveloped  in  the  leaves 
of  the  Betel.  There  are  three  species  of  Betel, 
uaiuely,  Malabathron  hydrosphcerum,  mesospharum, 
cad  microspkarum.  Horace  applies  the  word  to  an 
ointment  or  perfume,  "  perfusus  nitentes  Malaiathro 
Ei/rio  capiUos,"  on  which  passage  Porphyrion  re- 
marks, "Malabathrum  ungucnti  tpeciem  esse  scimus." 
Isidorus  says  of  it,  "Folium  dictum,  quod  sine  ulla 
radice  innatans  in  Indite  litoribus  colligitur."  It 
is  uniformly  called  folium  by  Apicius.  According 
to  Geoflroy,  it  is  the  leaf  of  a  kind  of  wild  cinna- 
mon-tree. Sprengel,  in  like  manner,  holds  it  to  be  a 
cassia-leaf.  From  this  conflict  of  authorities,  it 
would  appear  that  the  term,  though  properly  signi- 
fying what  we  have  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of 
this  article,  became  gradually  applied  to  other  and 
different  aroniatics.' 

•MAI/ACHE  (jiaXuxt)-  Sprengel,  on  the  author- 
ity of  Walpole,  decides  that  the  edible  (ioXaxn  of 
the  Greeks,  or  p.  Kvirev-rii  of  Dioscorides,  was  the 
Malta  sylvestris.  The  devipopaXaxn  of  Galen  he  sets 
down  as  the  Althaa  roxta.  According  to  Sibthorp, 
this  is  the  officinal  mallows  of  the  modern  Greeks. 
"As  emollients,  mallows  are  well  known  in  medi- 
cal practice,  the  Marsh-mallow  {Althaa  officinalis) 
being  one  of  the  most  useful  among  this  kind  of 
remedial  substances.'" 

•MALACIA  (jioMxta).  "One  of  the  inferior 
classes  of  animals,  according  to  the  Aristotelian  ar- 
angement,  which  nearly  corresponds  to  that  of 
Cuvier.  The  cuttle-fish  and  a  few  others  were 
placed  in  this  class.  They  are  called  Mollia  by 
Pliny,  who,  however,  is  guilty  of  inconsistency  in 
applying  this  term  to  the  paXoKoorpaKa  on  one  or 
more  occasions."* 

♦MALACOCRANEUS  (pakaKOKpavtic),  a  bird 
briefly  noticed  by  Aristotle.  Gesner  concludes  that 
it  is  the  "  Pica  glandaria"  of  Pliny,  namely,  the 
Jay,  or  Garruliu  glundarius,  Brisson,  the  same  as 
the  Corvus  glandarius,  L.' 

MA'LLEUS,  dim.  MALLE'OLUS  (JiaurHip :  ofu- 
pa,  dim.  oifwpiov),  a  Hammer,  a  Mallet.  In  the 
hands  of  the  farmer,  the  mallet  of  wood  served  to 
break  down  the  clods  (occare)  and  to  pulverize 
them.'  The  butcher  used  it  in  slaying  cattle  by 
striking  the  head,  and  we  often  read  of  it  as  used 
by  the  smith  upon  the  anvil.'  When  several  men 
were  employed  at  the  same  anvil,  it  was  a  matter 
of  necessity  that  they  should  strike  in  time,  and 
Virgil  accordingly  says  of  the  Cyclopes,  "  Inter  se 
brachia  tollunt  t'n  numerum."*  The  scene  which 
he  describes  is  represented  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cut, taken  from  an  ancient  bas-relief,  in  which  Vul- 
can, Brontes,  and  Steropes  are  seen  forging  the 
metal,  while  the  third  Cyclops,  Pyracmon,  blows 
die  bellows.*  Beside  the  anvil-stand  (vid.  Incus) 
is  seen  the  vessel  of  water  in  which  the  hot  iron 
or  bronze  was  immersed." 

But,  besides  the  employment  of  the  hammer  upon 
(he  anvil  for  making  all  ordinary  utensils,  the  smith 


1.  (Dig.  48,  tit.  4.— Cod.  ix.,  tit.  8.)~3.  (Diosoor.,  i.,  1 1.— hid., 
Oris;.,  XTiii.,  8.— Adams,  Append.,*,  v.)— 3.  (Theophrnst.,  H.P., 
L,  3. — Duhcot.,  ii.,  144. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  — 4.  (Adams, 
Append,  i.  t.)— 5.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  IX.,  18.— Adams,  Append., 
«.  v.)—  6.  (Colum.,  De  Re  Rust,  ii.,  13.  —  Id.  ib.,  ii.,  2.— Viig., 
Ceors;.,  i,  105.— Brunei,  Anal.,  ii.,  43,  813.— Id.  ib.,  iii.,  44.— 
Aristoph.,  Pax,  568.—  Pollux,  Onom.,  i.,  18.—  Id.  ib.,x.,  SB.)— 7. 
(On'd,  Met.,  ii.,  837.— Horn.,  n.,  xriii.,  477.— Od.,  iii.,  434.— 
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(xoXkcvc)  wrought  with  this  instrument  figures 
called  Ipya  ofvpfiiara  (or  dXoofvpitra1),  which  wen 
either  small  and  fine,  some  of  their  parts  being 
beaten  as  thin  as  paper,  and  being  in  very  high  re- 
lief, as  in  the  bronzes  of  Siris  {vid.  Lobica,  p.  698),  or 
of  colossal  proportions,  being  composed  of  separate 
plates  riveted  together ;  of  this,  the  most  remark- 
able example  was  the  statue  of  the  sun  of  wrought 
bronze  (o-otopijlaroc  koXoooos  ;*  paiorqpoKonia*),  sev- 
enty cubits  high,  which  was  erected  in  Rhodes. 
Another  remarkable  production  of  the  same  kind 
was  the  golden  statue  of  Jupiter,4  which  was  erect- 
ed at  Olympic  by  the  sons  of  Cypselus.  The  right- 
hand  figure  of  Hercules,  in  the  woodcut  at  page  93, 
is  taken  from  the  remains  of  a  very  ancient  bronze 
candelabrum,  found  in  1812  near  Perugia,  and  now 
preserved  in  the  Glyptothek  at  Munich.  It  consists 
of  embossed  plates,  finely  wrought  with  the  ham- 
mer, and  the  small  rivets  for  holding  them  togeth- 
er are  still  visible. 

By  other  artificers  the  hammer  was  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  chisel  (vid.  Dolahra),  as  by  the 
carpenter  (pultons  malleus  ;•  woodcut,  p.  62)  and 
the  sculptor. 

The  term  malleolus  denoted  a  hammer,  the  trans- 
verse head  of  which  was  formed  for  holding  pitch 
and  tow,  which,  having  been  set  on  fire,  was  pro- 
jected slowly,  so  that  it  might  not  be  extinguished 
during  its  flight,  upon  houses  and  other  buildings 
in  order  to  set  them  on  fire,  and  which  was,  there- 
fore, commonly  used  in  sieges,  together  with  torcher 
and  falarics."    ( Vid.  Hasta,  p.  489.) 

When  the  shoot  of  a  vine  was  cut  in  order  to  be 
set  in  the  ground,  part  of  the  stem  was  also  cut 
away  with  it,  and  bore  a  resemblance  to  the  head 
of  a  hammer ;  hence  such  cuttings  were  called 
malleoli.1 

*MALINOTHALLE  (naXwoOinv),  a  plant  which, 
according  to  Bauhin,  some  had  taken  for  the  Cypenu 
esculentus.     Stackhouse  adopts  this  opinion.' 

*MALTHE  (udJJBri),  a  fish  mentioned  by  Oppian. 
Athenseus,  and  ^Elian.  All  that  we  can  ascertaic 
of  it,  remarks  Adams,  is,  that  it  was  of  the  Ceta- 
ceous tribe.* 

♦MALVA.    {Vid.  Malacke.) 

•MALUM  (jtijXov).  "According  to  Macrobius 
the  ancients  applied  the  term  mala  to  all  kinds  at 
fruit  which  have  the  hard  part  or  kernel  within, 
and  the  esculent  part  outside.  The  various  kind* 
treated  of  by  ancient  authors  will  be  found  under 
their  several  heads."10 

MALUS  {'Iotoc ).    The  ancients  had  vessels  with 


1.  (Brunck,  Ansl.,  ii.,  832.)— 8.  (Theocrtt.,  xxii.,  47.)-3. 
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me  two,  and  three  masts.  The  inscriptions  recent- 
ly discovered  at  Athens  contain  a  perfect  inventory 
of  all  the  gear  issued  to  trieres  and  tetreres,  and 
they  have  been  illustrated  and  deciphered  by 
Bijckh.1  From  this  work  we  perceive  that  two 
masts  were  issued  from  the  veupiov  for  every  trieres, 
and  are  enabled  to  correct  Hesychius,  who  calls  the 
f.rtt  or  mainmast  <wdr«oc  whereas  this  is  unques- 
tionably the  foremast.  The  other  lexicographers 
either  omit  the  word,  or  give  an  imperfect  sense  to 
it.  These  inscriptions  enable  us  to  give  it  an  ex- 
act signification.  In  n.,  93,  they  give  larov  /uya- 
Xov  and  larov  wcartiov  as  distinct  gear.  The  masts 
of  the  tetreres  are  similarly  termed  Ivtovc,  xi.,  e. 
For  a  triakonter,  two  masts,  both  termed  laroi,  ap- 
pear, xvii.,  sub  init.  In  two-masted  ships  the  small- 
er mast  was  usually  near  the  prore.  In  three- 
masted  ships  the  size  of  the  masts  decreased  as 
they  approached  the  stem ;  the  largest  was  the  near- 
est to  the  stern.  The  mast  was  of  one  entire  piece. 
Pliny1  tells  us  the  mast  and  the  yards  were  usually 
of  fir.  Respecting  the  mode  in  which  the  yard 
was  affixed  to  the  mast,  see  the  article  Antsnna. 
We  do  not  find  in  the  inscriptions  alluded  to,  and 
which  are  mostly  of  the  sera  of  Demosthenes,  who 
is  named  in  them,  any  terms  by  which  parts  of  the 
mast  are  described.  It  seems  to  have  been  always 
issued  to  the  trierarch  as  a  piece  of  solid  gear.  The 
price  of  the  large  mast  is  given  in  these  inscrip- 
tions (probably,  as  Bockh  conjectures,  with  hoops, 
&c.)  at  37  drachms.  Pliny'  attributes  the  inven- 
tion of  the  mast  to  Daedalus. 
MALUS  OCULUS.  (Vid.  Fascutom.) 
MANCEPS  has  the  same  relation  to  mancipium 
that  auspex  has  to  auspicium.  It  is  properly  qui 
manu  capit.  But  the  word  has  several  special  sig- 
nifications. Mancipes  were  those  who  Did  at  the 
public  lettings  of  the  censors  for  the  purpose  of 
farming  any  part  of  the  public  property.4  .  Some- 
times the  chief  of  the  publicani  generally  are  meant 
by  this  term,  as  they  were  no  doubt  the  bidders 
And  gave  the  security,  and  then  they  shared  the 
undertaking  with  others,  or  underlet  it.'  The  man- 
cipes would  accordingly  have  distinctive  names,  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  revenue  which  they  took  on 
lease,  as  decumani,  portitores,  pecuarii.  Suetoni- 
us* says  that  the  father  of  Petro  was  a  manceps  of 
labourers  (opera:)  who  went  yearly  from  Umbrium 
to  Sabinum  to  cultivate  -the  land ;  that  is,  he  hired 
them  from  their  masters,  and  paid  so  much  for  the 
use  of  them,  as  is  now  often  done  in  slave  coun- 
tries. The  terms  mancipes  thermarum  et  salina- 
nun  occur  in  the  Thedosian  Code.' 
MANCIPATIO  (Vid.  Mikcipiom.) 
MA-NCIPI  RES.  (Vid.  Dominium.) 
MANCI'PII  CAUSA.  The  three  expressions  by 
which  the  Romans  indicated  the  status  in  which  a 
free  person  might  be  with  respect  to  another,  were 
in  potestate,  in  manu,  and  in  mancipio  ejus  esse.' 
In  consequence  of  his  potestas,  a  father  could  man- 
cipate  his  child  to  another  person,  for  in  the  old 
times  of  the  Republic  his  patria  potestas  was  hardly 
'-.^stinguished  from  property ;  the  act  of  begetting 
«'as  equivalent  to  the  acquisition  of  ownership.  A 
husband  had  the  same  power  over  a  wife  in  manu, 
for  she  was  "  Alias  loco."  Accordingly,  a  child  in 
potestate  and  a  wife  in  manu  were  properly  res 
mancipi,  and  they  were  said  to  be  in  mancipio. 
Still  such  persons,  when  mancipated,  were  not  ex- 
actly in  the  relation  of  slaves  to  the  persons  to 
whom  they  were  mancipated,  but  they  occupied  a 
status  between  free  persons  ap4  slaves,  which  was 


1.  ("Crt  md«nda«  Seeweeaea  des  >-cischen  States,"  Berlin, 
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expressed  by  the  words  mancipii  causa.  Such  per 
sons  as  were  in  mancipii  causa  were  not  sui  juris,1 
and  all  that  they  acquired  was  acquired  for  the 
persons  to  whom  they  were  mancipated.  But  they 
differed  from  slaves  in  not  being  possessed ;  they 
might  also  have  an  injuriarum  actio  for  ill-treat- 
ment from  those  who  had  them  in  mancipio,  and 
they  did  not  lose  the  rights  of  ingenui,  but  these 
rights  were  only  suspended.  As  to  contracts,  ths 
person  with  whom  they  contracted  might  obtain 
the  sale  of  such  property  (bona)  as  would  have  beei. 
theirs  if  they  had  not  been  in  mancipii  causa,  aa 
Gaius  expresses  it.*  Persons  in  mancipii  causa 
might  be  manumitted  in  the  same  way  as  slaves, 
and  the  limitations  of  the  lex  ^Elia  Sentia  and  Furia 
Caninia  did  not  apply  to  such  manumissions.  The 
person  who  effected  the  manumission  thereby  ac- 
quired a  kind  of  patronal  right,  which  was  of  some 
importance  in  the  matters  of  hereditas  and  tutela. 

The  strict  practice  of  mancipatio  had  fallen  into 
disuse  in  the  time  of  Gaius,  and  probably  still  ear- 
lier, and  it  had  then  become  a  mere  legal  form  by 
which  the  patria  potestas  was  dissolved  (vid.  Eman- 
cipate), except  a  person  was  mancipated  ex  nox- 
ali  causa.  In  case  of  delicts  by  the  son,  the  father 
could  mancipate  him  (ex  noxali  causa  mancipio  dare), 
and  one  act  of  mancipatio  was  considered  suffi- 
cient ;'  but  the  son  had  a  right  of  action  for  recov 
ering  his  freedom,  when  he  had  worked  out  the 
amount  of  the  damage.4  Justinian  put  an  end  to 
the  noxse  datio  in  the  case  of  children,  which,  in- 
deed, before  his  time  had  fallen  into  disuse.' 

In  his  time,  Gaius  remarks,'  that  men  were  not 
kept  in  mancipii  causa  (in  eojure)  for  any  long  time, 
the  form  of  mancipatio  being  only  used  (except  in 
the  case  of  a  noxalis  causa)  for  the  purpose  of  eman- 
cipation. But  questions  of  law  still  arose  out  of 
this  form ;  for  the  three  mancipationes,  which  were 
necessary  in  the  case  of  a  son,  might  not  always 
have  been  observed.  Accordingly,  a  child  begotten 
by  a  son  who  had  been  twice  mancipated,  but  born 
after  the  third  mancipatio  of  his  father,  was  still  in 
the  power  of  his  grandfather.  A  child  begotten  by 
a  son  who  was  in  his  third  mancipatio,  came  into 
his  father's  power  if  he  was  manumitted  after  that 
mancipation;  but  if  the  father  died  in  mancipio,  the 
child  became  sui  juris.7 

Coemptio,  by  which  a  woman  came  in  manum. 
was  effected  by  mancipatio,  and  the  coemptio  might 
be  either  matrimonii  causa  or  fiduciee  causa.  The 
fiducis  causa  coemptio  was  a  ceremony  which  was 
necessary  when  a  woman  wished  to  change  her 
tutores,  and  alao  when  she  wished  to  make  a  will  ■ 
but  a  senatus  consultum  of  Hadrian  dispensed  with 
the  ceremony  in  the  latter  case.' 

Dion  Cassius*  says  that  Tiberius  Nero  transferred 
or  gave  (t(fiuKe)  his  wife  to  Octavianus,  as  a  father 
would  do ;  and  the  transfer  of  bis  wife  Marcia  by 
the  younger  Cato  to  Quintus  Hortensius"  is  a  well- 
known  story.  It  is  probable  that  in  both  these 
cases  the  wife  was  in  manu,  and,  accordingly,  might 
be  mancipated,  and  her  children  born  to  her  new 
husband  wonld  be  in  his  power. 

The  situation  of  a  debtor  who  was  adjudicated  to 
his  creditor  resembled  that  of  a  person  who  was  in 
mancipii  causa. 

MANCI'PIUM.  The  etymology  of  this  word  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  word  mancipatio,  of  which 
Gaius"  says,  "  Mancipatio  dicitur  quia  manu  ret  car 
pitur."  The  term  mancipium,  then,  is  derived  from 
the  act  of  corporeal  apprehension  of  a  thing ;  and 
this  corporeal  apprehension  is  with  reference  to  the 
transfer  or  the  ownership  of  a  thing.    It  was  not  a 
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•nnple  corporeal  apprehension,  but  one  which  was 
accompanied  with  certain  forms  described  by  Gaius  :* 
"Mancipatio  is  effected  in  the  presence  of  not  less 
than  five  witnesses,  who  must  be  Roman  citizens 
and  of  the  age  of  puberty  (puberes),  and  also  in  the 

Sresence  of  another  person  of  the  same  status,  who 
olds  a  pair  of  brazen  scales,  and  hence  is  called 
Libripens.  The  purchaser  (qui  mancipio  accipit), 
taking  hold  of  the  thing,  says,  I  affirm  that  this 
slave  {homo)  is  mine  ex  jure  Quiritium,  and  he  is 
purchased  by  me  with  this  piece  of  money  (as)  and 
brazen  scales.  He  then  strikes  the  scales  with  the 
piece  of  money,  and  gives  it  to  the  seller  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  price  (quart  pretU  loco)."  The  same  ac- 
count of  the  matter  is  given  more  briefly  by  Ulpian.' 
This  mode  of  transfer  applied  to  all  res  mancipi, 
whether  free  persons  or  slaves,  animals  or  lands. 
Lands  (pradia)  might  be  thus  transferred,  though 
the  parties  to  the  mancipatio  were  not  on  the  lands ; 
but  all  other  things,  which  were  objects  of  manci- 
patio, were  only  transferable  in  the  presence  of  the 
parties,  because  corporeal  apprehension  was  a  ne- 
cessary part  of  the  ceremony.  Gaius  calls  manci- 
patio "  imaginaria  quadamvenditio;"  for,  though  the 
law  required  this  form  for  the  transfer  of  the  quiri- 
tarian  ownership,  the  real  contract  of  sale  consisted 
in  the  agreement  of  the  parties  as  to  the  price.  The 
party  who  transferred  the  ownership  of  a  thing  pur- 
suant to  these  forms  was  said  "  mancipio  dart ;"  he 
who  thus  acquired  the  ownership  was  said  "mancip- 
io aeciperc."  The  verb  "  manciparc"  is  sometimes 
used  as  equivalent  to  "mancipio  dare."  Horace' 
uses  the  phrase  "  mancipat  usus,"  which  is  not  an 
unreasonable  license :  he  means  to  say  that  "  urus" 
or  usucapion  has  the  same  effect  as  mancipatio, 
which  is  true ;  but  usus  only  had  its  effect  in  the 
case  of  res  mancipi,  where  there  bad  been  no  man- 
cipatio or  in  jure  cessio. 

Mancipatio  is  used  by  Gaius  to  express  the  act 
of  transfer,  but  in  Cicero  the  word  mancipium  is 
used  in  this  sense.* 

The  division  of  things  into  res  mancipi  and  nee 
mancipi  had  reference  to  the  formalities  requisite  to 
be  observed  in  the  transfer  of  ownership.  It  is 
stated  in  the  article  Dominium  what  things  were 
things  mancipi.  To  this  list  may  be  added  children 
of  Roman  parents,  who  were,  according  to  the  old 
law,  res  mancipi.  (Vid.  Mancipii  Causa.)  The 
quiritarian  ownership  of  res  mancipi  could  only  be 
immediately  transferred  by  mancipatio  or  in  jure 
cessio ;  transfer  by  tradition  only  made  such  things 
in  bonis.  The  quiritarian  ownership  of  res  nee 
mancipi  was  acquired  by  tradition  only.  Quiritarian 
ownership  is  called  mancipium  by  the  earlier  Ro- 
man writers :  the  word  dominium  is  first  used  by 
later  writers,  as,  for  instance,  Gaius.  Mancipatio 
could  only  take  place  between  Roman  citizens  or 
those  who  had  the  commercium;  which,  indeed, 
appears  from  the  words  used  by  the  purchaser.* 

The  old  word,  then,  by  which  this  formal  transfer 
of  ownership  was  made,  was  mancipium,  which  oc- 
curs in  the  Twelve  Tables.*  The  word  nexum  or 
nexus  is  also  sometimes  used  in  the  same  sense. 
Cicero7  defines  "  abalicnatio"  to  be  "  ejus  rei  qua 
mancipi  est;"  and  this  is  effected  either  by  "traditio 
tlteri  nexu  out  in  jure  cessio  inter  quos  ea  Jure  civili 
ieri  possum."  According  to  this  definition,  "  aba- 
lienatio"  is  of  a  res  mancipi,  a  class  of  things  deter- 
minate ;  and  the  mode  of  transfer  is  either  by  "  tra- 
ditio nexu"  or  by  "  in  jure  cessio."  The  two  modes 
correspond  respectively  to  the  "  mancipatio"  and 
"  in  jure  cessio"  of  Gaius,*  and,  accordingly,  manci- 
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patio,  or  the  older  term  mancipium,  is  equivalent  ti 
"traditio  nexu:"  in  other  words,  mancipium  was  4 
nexus  or  nexum.  ■  Cicero1  uses  both  words  in  the 
same  sentence,  where  he  speaks  of  various  titles  to 
property,  and  among  them  he  mentions  the  jut 
mancipii  and  jus  nexi.  He  may  mean  here  to 
speak  of  the  jus  mancipii  in  its  special  sense,  at 
contrasted  with  the  jus  nexi,  which  had  a  wider 
meaning ;  in  another  instance  he  uses  both  word* 
to  express  one  thing.1  According  to  jEIius  Gallon, 
everything  was  "nexum"  " quodewnque per  ets  el 
libram  gcritur  •"  and  as  mancipatio  was  effected 
per  ees  et  libram,  it  was  consequently  a  nexum. 
The  form  of  mancipatio  by  the  ass  and  libra  con- 
tinued probably  till  Justinian  abolished  the  distinc- 
tion between  res  mancipi  and  res  nee  mancipi.  It 
is  alluded  to  by  Horace,'  and  the  libra,  says  Pliny,' 
is  still  used  in  such  forms  of  transfer. 

When  things  were  transferred  mancipio,  the  vend 
or  was  bound  to  warranty  in  double  of  the  amount 
of  the  thing  sold.*  A  vendor,  therefore,  who  had  a 
doubtful  title,  would  not  sell  by  mancipium,  but  would 
merely  transfer  by  delivery,  and  leave  the  purchaser 
to  obtain  the  quiritarian  ownership  of  the  thing  by 
usucapion.*  Accordingly,  Varro  observes,'  that  if 
a  slave  was  not  transferred  by  mancipium,  the 
seller  entered  into  a  stipulatio  dupli,  to  be  enforced 
by  the  buyer  in  the  case  of  eviction ;  when  the 
transfer  was  by  mancipium,  this  stipulation  was  not 
necessary.  The  terms  of  the  contract  were  called 
lex  mancipii,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  infer  from 
the  passage  of  Cicero*  that  the  lex  contained  the 
penalty,  but  merely  that  it  contained  what  the  sella 
warranted." 

It  will  easily  result  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
mancipium  may  be  used  as  equivalent  to  complete 
ownership,  and  may  thus  be  opposed  to  usus,  as  it 
a  passage  of  Lucretius  that  has  been  often  quoted," 
and  to  fructus."  Sometimes  the  word  mancipium 
signifies  a  slave,  as  being  one  of  the  res  mancipi 
this  is  probably  the  sense  of  the  word  in  Cicero,* 
and  certainly  in  Horace." '  Sometimes  mancipia  it 
used  generally  for  res  mancipi,"  unless  rem  mancipi 
is  the  right  reading  in  that  passage. 

The  subject  of  mancipium  and  mancipatio  is  dis- 
cussed by  Corn.  Van  Bynkershoek,  Opusculum  it 
Rebus  Mancipi  ct  Nee  Mancipi. 

MANDATI  ACTIO.  (Vid.  Mandatum.) 
'  MANDATUM  exists  when  one  person  commis- 
sions another  to  do  something  without  roward,  and 
that  other  person  undertakes  to  do  it :  and  general- 
ly it  may  be  stated,  that  whenever  a  man  gives  a 
thing  to  another  to  do,  which,  if  the  thing  were  to 
be  done  for  pay  (merees),  would  make  the  transac- 
tion a  contract  of  locatio  and  conductio,  the  right  to 
the  actio  mandati  arises ;  as,  if  a  man  gives  clothes 
to  a  fullo  to  be  furbished  up  and  cleaned,  or  to  a 
tailor  (sarcinator)  to  mend.  The  person  who  gav6 
the  commission  was  the  mandator,  he  who  received 
it  was  the  mandatarius.  The  mandatum  might  be 
either  on  the  sole  account  of  the  mandator,  or  on 
another  person's  account,  or  on  tho  account  of  tho 
mandator  and  another  person,  or  on  account  of  the 
mandator  and  mandatarius,  or  on  the  account  of 
the  mandatarius  and  another  person.  But  there 
could  be  no  mandatum  on  the  account  (gratia)  of  the 
mandatarius  only ;  as  if  a  man  were  to  advise  an- 
other to  put  his  money  out  to  interest,  and  it  were 
lost,  the  loser  would  have  no  mandati  actio  against 
his  adviser.  If  the  advice  were  to  lend  the  money 
to  Titius,  and  the  loan  had  the  like  result,  it  was  a 
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question  whether  this  was  a  case  of  mandatum  ; 
bat  the  opinion  of  Sabious  prevailed  that  it  was. 
It  was  not  mandatum  if  the  thing  was  contra  bonos 
mores,  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  object  of  the  man- 
datum  was  an  illegal  act.  A  mandatum  might  be 
general  or  special :  and  the  mandatarius  was  bound 
to  keep  within  the  limits  of  the  mandatum.  The 
mandator  had  an  utilis  actio  against  such  persons 
as  the  mandatarius  contracted  with ;  and  such  per- 
sons had  the  like  action  against  the  mandator,  and 
a  directa  actio  against  the  mandatarius.  The  man- 
dator and  mandatarius  had  also  respectively  a  di- 
recta actio  against  one  another  in  respect  of  the 
mandatum :  the  actio  of  the  mandatarius  might 
be  for  indemnity  generally  in  respect  of  what  he 
had  done  bona  fide.  If  the  mandatarius  exceeded 
his  commission,  he  had  no  action  against  the  man- 
dator; but  the  mandator,  in  such  case,  had  an  action 
for  the  amount  of  damage  sustained  by  the  non-ex- 
ecution of  the  mandatum,  provided  it  could  have 
been  executed.  Tbe  mandatum  might  be  recalled 
so  long  as  no  part  of  it  was  performed  (dum  adhuc 
integra  res  est).  In  the  like  case,  it  was  also  dis- 
solved by  the  death  of  either  party  ;  but  if  tbe 
mandatarius  executed  the  mandatum  after  the  death 
of  the  mandator,  in  ignorance  of  his  death,  he  had 
his  action,  of  course,  against  the  heres.  According 
to  Cicero,  a  mandati  judicium  was  "  non  minus  tur- 
fc  auam  furti ;'"  which,  however,  would  obviously 
depend  on  circumstances.    ( Vid.  Infahia.) 

Mandatum  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  a 
command  from  a  superior  to  an  inferior. .  Under  the 
Empire,  the  mandata  principum  were  the  commands 
and  instructions  given  to  governors  of  provinces  and 
others.  Frontinus*  classes  the  mandata  principum 
with  lex  and  senatus  consulta." 

MANDRfi.     {Vid.  Latruncoli.) 

•MANDRAG'ORAS  (uavSpaydpac),  the  Man- 
drake. "It  is  to  be  remarked,"  observes  Adams, 
u  that  the  /ictvdpayopac  of  Theophrastus  is  different 
from  that  of  Dioscorides.  Dodoneus  determines 
the  former  to  be  the  Alropa  Belladonna.  According 
to  Sprengel,  the  M.  of  Dioscorides  is  the  Mandra- 
goras  vernalia,  Bertol.,  and  the  M.  famina  the  M. 
auiumnalis.  On  the  Mandragoras,  see  an  interest- 
ing disquisition  in  the  Hierobotanicon  of  Celsius."4 

MANDYAS.     (Vid.  Lacebna.) 

MA'NICA,  a  Sleeve.  Besides  the  use  of  sleeves 
sewed  to  the  tunic,  which,  when  so  manufactured, 
was  calked  Chibidota,  .  or  "  manicata  ■  tunica,"* 
sleeves  were  also  worn  as  a  separate  part  of  the 
dress.  Palladius'  mentions  the  propriety  of  provi- 
ding "  ocreat  manicasque  de  pcllibus"  i.  e.,  leggins  and 
sleeves  made  of  hides,  as  useful  both  to  the  hunts- 
man and  to  the  agricultural  labourer.  The  Roman 
gladiators  wore,  together  with  greaves,  a  sleeve  of 
an  appropriate  kind  on  the  right  arm  and  hand,'  as 
is  exhibited  in  the  woodcuts  at  page  477. 

These  parts  of  dress  are  mentioned  together  even 
as  early  as  the  Homeric  age.'  In  this  passage  the 
nianicc  (xetpiicc)  seem  to  be  mittens,  worn  on  the 
hands  to  protect  them  from  briers  and  thorns :  and 
Eustathius,  in  his  commentary  on  the  passage,  dis- 
tinguishes between  simple  mittens,  such  as  our 
•bourera  use  in  hedging,  and  gloves,  which  he  calls 

Xupiitc  doKTuXuTOlJ 

Gloves  with  fingers  (digilalia}')  were  worn  among 
the  Romans  for  the  performance  of  certain  manual 
operations.  Pliny  tbe  younger  refers  also  to  the 
use  of  manics  in  winter  to  protect  the  hands  from 
cold."    Those  used  by  the  Persians  were  probably 
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made  of  fur,  perhaps  resembling  muffs ;  the  Persian*, 
also  wore  gloves  in  winter  (toK-ruXfidpac1).  In  an 
enumeration  of  the  instruments  of  torture  used  in 
the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  we  observe 
"the  glove,"*  but  its  construction  or  material  is 
not  described. 

Handcuffs  were  called  manica.' 

Besides  the  tunica  manicata  with  sleeves  reach- 
ing either  to  the  elbow  or  to  tbe  wrist,  of  which  a 
description  is  given  under  Chibidota,  there  was 
another  variety,  in  which  the  sleeves  came  down 
only  a  little  below  the  shoulder  (see  woodcut,  page 
333).  The  Eiomis  had  a  short  sleeve  for  the  left 
arm  only. .  The  sleeves  of  the  Persian  tunic  (Can- 
dy*) were  exceedingly  wide. 

MANI'PULUS.  The  original  meaning  of  the 
word,  which  is  clearly  derived  from  manus,  was  a 
handful  or  wisp  of  hay,  straw,  fern,  or  the  like  ;*  and 
this,  according  to  Roman  tradition,  affixed  to  the 
end  of  a  pole,  formed  the  primitive  military  standard 
in  the  days  of  Romulus  ;•  hence  it  was  applied  to  a 
detachment  of  soldiers  serving  under  the  same  en- 
sign (see  Varro,  Ling.  Lai.,  v.,  88  ;  vi.,  85,  who 
connects  it  in  this  sense  directly  with  manus) ;  and 
when  the  ponderous  mass  of  the  phalanx  was  re- 
solved into  small  battalions  marshalled  in  open 
order,  these  were  termed  manipuli,'  and  varied  in 
numbers  at  different  periods  according  to  the  vary- 
ing constitution  of  the  legion. 

1.  The  earliest  account  of- their  formation  is 
given  in  Livy,'  where  the  narrative  is  in  itself 
sufficiently  intelligible,  although  the  whole  chapter 
has  been  elaborately  corrupted  by  Lipsius  and  oth- 
ers, who  were  determined  to  force  it  into  accord- 
ance with  the  statements  of  Polybius,  which  refer 
to  the  Roman  army  as  it  existed  200  years  later. 
According  to  the  plain  sense  of  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion, the  legion,  in  the  year  B.C.  877,  was  drawn  up 
in  three  lines,  as  described  on  page  103.  The  front 
line,  or  hastali,  consisted  of  IB  manipuli,  each  ma- 
nipulns  containing  62  soldiers,  a  centurion,  and  a 
vexillerius.  The  second  line,  or  principes,  consist- 
ed, in  like  manner,  of  15  manipuli,  this  combined 
force  of  30  manipuli  being  comprehended  under  the 
general  appellation  of  antepilani.  The  third  line,  or 
triarii,  was  also  drawn  up  in  15  divisions,  but  each 
of  these  was  triple,  containing  3  manipuli,  3  vexil- 
la,  and  188  men.  In  these  triple  manipuli  the  vet- 
erans, or  triarii  proper,  formed  the  front  Tanks ;  im- 
mediately behind  them  stood  the  rorarii,  inferior  in 
age  and  renown,  while  the  accent:,  less  trustworthy 
than  either,  were  posted  in  the  extreme  rear.  The 
battle  array  may  be  represented  as  in  the  woodcut 
in  the  following  page. 

If  the  hastati  and  principes  were  successively  re- 
pulsed, they  retired  through  the  openings  left  be- 
tween the  maniples  of  the  triarii,  who  then  closed 
up  their  ranks  so  as  to  leave  no  space  between 
their  maniples,  and  presented  a  continuous  front 
and  solid  column  to  the  enemy :  the  heavy-armed 
veterans  in  the  foremost  ranks,  with  their  long  pila, 
now  bore  the  brunt  of  the  onset,  while  the  rorarii 
and  accensi  behind  gave  weight  and  consistency  to 
the  mass,  an  arrangement  bearing  evidence  to  a 
lingering  predilection  for  the  principle  of  the  pha- 
lanx, and  representing,  just  as  we  might  expect  at 
that  period,  the  Roman  tactics  in  their  transition 
state.  THe  only  change  made  in  the  common  read- 
ing of  Livy,  according  to  the  above  explanation,  is 
the  substitution  suggested  by  Strotb,  of  "  Ordo  sex- 
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tgenos  militea  et  duos,  centurionem  et  vexilUrium 
■tnum,"  for  "Ordo  tezageno*  militet,  duo*  centuri- 
onet,"  &c,  an  emendation,  the  truth  of  which  seems 
to  be  demonstrated  by  the  context  in  the  subse- 
quent paragraph,  where  the  triple  vexillum  or  ma- 
nipulus  is  said  to  hare  contained  186  men,  i.  «., 
8  x  62.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  words  ordo, 
manipulus,  vadium,  are  throughout  the  chapter  em- 
ployed as  synonymous,  and  they  continued  to  be 
used  indifferently  even  in  the  time  of  Polybius,1 
Koi  to  fih  ficpoe  Ikootov  haXeaav  ital  rdyfta  xai 
omipav  koI  ariitaiav.  The  numbers  of  the  legion 
thus  described  are  stated  by  Livy  at  6000 ;  the  cal- 
culation will  stand  as  follows : 

Hastati 15  x  62=  930 

Principes 16  X  68=  930 

Triarii 15x186=2790 

Centuriones  et  Vexillarii  =  150 

4800 
The  remaining  200  may  have  been  skirmishers 
not  included  in  the  manipjilar  battalions;  or  we 
may  suppose  that  Livy  spoke  in  round  numbers,  in 
which  case,  instead  of  "  Scribtbantur  auttm  qualuor 
fere  legionet  quints  miUibus  peditum,"  we  should 
adopt  the  almost  necessary  correction,  "  Scribeban- 
tur  autem  qualuor  legionet  quint*  fere  miUibus  pedi- 
tum." 

2.  In  the  time  of  Polybius  (B.C.  150)  the  legion 
contained  4200  men,  except  in  cases  of  great  emer- 
gency, when  it  was  augmented  to  6000.  *  It  was 
divided  into  1200  hastati,  1200  principes,  600  tria- 
rii, the  remaining  1200  being  velites,  who  were  dis- 
tributed equally  among  the  three  lines.  When  the 
legion  exceeded  4200,  the  numbers  of  the  hastati, 
principes,  and  velites  were  increased  in  proportion, 
the  number  of  triarii  always  remaining  the  same 
(600):  The  hastati,  principes,  and  triarii  were  sub- 
divided each  into  10  manipuli  or  ordines,  and  in  each 
manipulus  there  were  two  centuriones,  two  optionc*, 
and  two  signiferi:  hence,  when  the  legion  consisted 
of  4200,  a  manipulus  of  the  hastati  or  of  the  principes 
would  contain  120  men,  including  officers,  and  a 
manipulus  of  the  triarii  in  all  cases  60  men  only. 

3.  At  a  subsequent  period,  probably  during  the 
wars  of  Marius,  certainly  before  the  time  of  Cesar, 
the  practice  of  marshalling  an  army  in  three  lines 
was  changed,  and  the  terms  hastati,  principes,  and 
triarii  tell  into  disuse.  The  legion,  as  explained 
under  Ashy,  p.  104,  was  now  divided  into  10  co- 
hortet,  each  cohor*  into  three  manipuli,  and  each 
manipulus  into  two  centuria,  the  manipulus  thus 
constituting  j'jth  part  of  the  whole.  It  ought  to  be 
remarked,  that  tbe  locus  classicus  on  this  subject 
(see  p.  104)  is  a  quotation  by  Aulus  Gallius  from 
"  Cinciui,  De  Re  Atilitari."  This  Cincius  is  gener- 
ally supposed  to  be  the  same  person  as  Cincius  Ali- 
snentus  the  annalist ;  but  this  is  manifestly  impos- 
sible, for  Alimentus  served  during  the  seoond  Punic 
war,  and  Polybius,  who  flourished  full  fifty  years 
later,  gives  no  hint  of  any  such  arrangement  of  tbe 
Roman  troops. 

~"  I.  (ri.,  80.)-».  (Poljb..  vi..  SO  ) 
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4.  We  may  infer  that  manipulus  maintained  us 
last-mentioned  signification  under  the  first  empei 
ore  from  Tacitus,'  where  Germanicus,  when  haran 
guing  the  mutinous  legions  "Adsistentem  cmtiontm 
quia  permixla  videbatur,  discedere  in  manipulo*  jubct, 
.  .  .  vexilla  praferri,  ut  id  saltern  diseerneret  eokortes :" 
but  in  Ann.,  xiv.,  58,  the  word  is  applied  more 
loosely  to  a  detachment  of  60  men,  who  were  de- 
spatched under  the  command  of  a  centurion  to  Asia 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  Plautps  to  death. 

6.  Vegetius*  (A.D.  375)  employs  manipulus  as  an 
antiquated  term,  equivalent  to  eontubcrniunt,  indi- 
cating a  company  of  10  soldiers  who  messed  to- 
gether in  the  same  tent. 

Isidorus'  defines  a  manipulus  to  be  a  body  of  200 
soldiers,  which  will  apply  to  the  period  when  the 
legion  contained  6000  men.  See,  on  the  whole  of 
this  subject,  Le  Beau,  Mtmoire  du  Maniple  et  ses 
parties  in  the  Mtmoircs  tie  V  Academic  de*  Inscrip- 
tions, tie.,  t.  xxxii.,  p.  279.  The  views,  however, 
of  this  writer  are  far  from  being  uniformly  correct 

MA'NSIO  (oTaBfioc),  a  post-station  at  the  end  of 
a  day's  journey. 

The  great  roads,  which  were  constructed  first  by 
the  kings  of  Persia  and  afterward  by  the  Romans, 
were  provided,  at  intervals  corresponding  to  thii 
length  of  a  day's  journey,  with  establishments  of 
the  same  kind  with  the  khans  or  caravanseras 
which  are  still  found  in  the  East.  There  were  111 
such  stations  on  the  road  from  Sanies  to  Susa,* 
their  average  distance  from  one  another  being  some- 
thing less  than  20  English  miles.  The  khan,  erect- 
ed at  the  station  for  the  accommodation  of  travel- 
lers, is  called  by  Herodotus  Karahiatc  and  naraytt- 
yij.  To  stop  for  the  night  was  KaraXveiv.*  As  the 
ancient  roads  made  by  the  kings  of  Persia  are  still 
followed  to  a  considerable  extent,'  so  alsS  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  modern  khan,  which  is  a 
square  building  enclosing  a  large  open  court,  sur- 
rounded by  balconies  with  a  series  of  doors  entering 
into  plain,  unfurnished  apartments,  and  having  a 
fountain  in  the  centre  of  the  court,  has  been  copied 
by  uninterrupted  custom  from  the  Persic  Kar6Xvaic. 
and  that,  whether  on  occasion  of  the  arrival  of  ar- 
mies or  of  caravans,  they  have  also  served  to  afford 
a  shelter  during  the  night  both  to  man  and  beast. 

The  Latin  term  mansio  is  derived  from  manere, 
signifying  to  pass  the  night  at  a  place  in  travelling. 
On  the  great  Roman  roads  the  mansiones  were  at 
the  same  distance  from  one  another  as  on  those  of 
the  Persian  empire.  They  were  originally  called 
casira,  being  probably  mere  places  of  encampment 
formed  by  making  earthen  intrenchments.  In  pro- 
cess of  time  they  included  not  only  barracks  and 
magazines  of  provisions  (korrca)  for  the  troops,  but 
commodious  buildings  adapted  for  the  reception  of 
travellers  of  all  ranks,  and  even  of  the  emperor 
himself,  if  he  should  have  occasion  to  visit  them. 
At  these  stations  the  cisiarii  kept  gigs  for  hire  and 
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MANTICHORA. 


MANUM1SSIO. 


for  conveying  government  despatches.  (Vid.  Cisi- 
oh.)  The  rmuuio  was  under  the  superintendence 
of  an  officer  called  mantumarius. 

Besides  the  post-stations  at  the  end  of  each  day's 
journey,  there  were  on  the  Roman  military  ways 
others  at  convenient  intervals,  which  were  used 
merely  to  change  horses  or  to  take  refreshment, 
and  which  were  called  mutatumes  (iXKayai).  There 
were  four  or  five  mutationes  to  one  mansio.  The 
liinererium  a  Burdigala  Hienualem  tuque,  which  is 
a  road-book  drawn  up  about  the  time  of  Constan- 
tino, mentions  in  order  the  mansiones  from  Bor- 
deaux to  Jerusalem,  with  the  intervening  mutationes, 
and  other  more  considerable  places,  which  are  call- 
ed either  cvritatet,  vici,  or  castclla.  The  number  of 
leagues  (Uuga)  or  of  miles  between  one  place  and 
another  is  also  set  down. 

MANTE'LE  (xttpfywcrpov,  x'tpeKpayetov),  a  nap- 
kin. The  circumstance  that  forks  were  not  invent- 
ed in  ancient  times,  gave  occasion  to  the  use  of 
napkins  at  meals  to  wipe  the  fingers  ;l  also,  when 
the  meal  was  finished,  and  even  before  it  commen- 
ced, an  apparatus  was  carried  round  for  washing 
the  hands.  A  basin,  called  in  Latin  mallvtium,* 
and  in  Greek  x^P"(i>i  xlW0V>  m  xtlP0V"nVm'  (""'- 
Chirnifs),  was  held  under,  the  hands  to  receive  the 
water,  which  was  poured  upon  them  out  of  a  ewer 
(urceoliu).  Thus  Homer  describes  the  practice, 
and,  according  to  the  account  of  a  recent  traveller, 
it  continues  unchanged  in  the  countries  to  which 
bis  description  referred.'  The  boy  or  slave  who 
poured  out  the  water  also  held  the  napkin  or  towel 
for  wiping  the  hands  dry.  The  word  mappa,  said 
to  be  of  Carthaginian  origin,*  denoted  a  smaller 
kind  of  napkin,  or  a  handkerchief,  which  the  guests 
carried  with  them  to  table.*  The  mantele,  as  it 
was  larger  than  the  mappa,  was  sometimes  used  as 
a  table-cloth.'  ( Vid.  Coena,  p.  275.)  An  anecdote 
is  preserved  of  Lucilius  the  satirist,  stating  that, 
after  be  had  been  dining  with  Lslius,  he  ran  after 
him  in  sport  with  a  twisted  napkin  or  handkerchief, 
as  if  to  strike  him  (obtorta  mappa'). 

The  napkins  thus  used  at  table  were  commonly 
made  of  coarse  unbleached  linen  (u/ioXlv^*).  Some- 
times, however,  they  were  of  fine  linen  (Urpt/jftara 
Xapirptt  otvSovvfijr),  Sometimes  they  were  wool- 
len, with  a  soft  and  even  nap  (tonsit  mantcha  vil- 
li*"). Those  made  of  Assarros  must  have  been 
rare.  The  Romans,  in  the  time  of  the  emperors, 
used  linen  napkins  embroidered  or  interwoven  with 
gold,"  and  the  traveller  already  quoted  informs  us 
that  this  luxury  still  continues  in  the  East.  Nap- 
kins were  also  worn  by  women  as  a  headdress,  in 
which  case  they  were  of  fine  materials  and  gay 
colours."  These  were  no  doubt  put  on  in  a  variety 
of  elegant  ways,  resembling  those  which  are  in  use 
among  the  females  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  Mi- 
nor at  the  present  day. 

•MANTICHORA  (uavnxupac,  or,  as  some  read 
it,  uarrixopac),  "  an  animal  briefly  noticed  by  Aris- 
totle and  Ctesias.  Gesner  concludes  that  it  was 
the  Hyena,  or  nearly  allied  to  it.  Schneider  in- 
clines to  the  opinion  that  it  was  some  species  of 
Porcupine.  Heeren  contends  that  the  description 
of  Ctesias  is  taken  from  one  of  the  monstrous  fig- 
ures of  animals  on  the  ruins  of  Persepolis."  The 
If  antichoras  is  said  to  have  had  the  face  and  ears  of 
a  human  being,  the  body  of  a  lion,  and  the  tail  of  a 
serpent,  terminating  like  a  scorpion's.    Its  cry  re- 
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serabled  the  blended  notes  of  a  pipe  and  tram 
pet.1 

•MANTIS  (uavrlc).  The  /tavrte  of  Theocritus, 
according  to  Adams,  was  most  probably  the  Cicada; 
and  the  same  authority  considers  it  doubtful  if  the 
term  ever  stands  for  the  Cancer  mantis,  L.  The 
name  is  now  applied  to  a  genus  of  insects,  the  lar- 
gest of  which  is  the  M.  preearia,  or  Camel-crick- 
et.* "  Another  amusing  insect,"  observes  Dodwell. 
"  which  is  not  uncommon  in  warm  climates,  is  the 
Mantis;  it  is  called  la  morte  by  the  Italians,  and 
baton  marchant  and  vrie  die*  by  the  French.  There 
are  various  kinds  or  them.  The  most  common  and 
the  most  beautiful  are  of  a  light  green  colour,  with 
long  wings,  which  they  fold  up  in  several  plaits. 
They  are,  in  general,  about  three  inches  in  length, 
with  long  legs  and  claws,  which  they  use  with 
great  dexterity  in  sizing  their  prey.  This  consists 
of  any  kind  of  insect  which  they  can  master.  I 
have  seen  tbem  catch  wasps  and  bees.  If,  when 
they  are  in  possession  of  their  prey,  any  other  in- 
sect settles  within  their  reach,  they  first  stick  the 
former  on  some  sharp  spikes  with  which  their  legs 
are  provided,  and  then  catch  the  other." 

M ANTICE  (/iavTtitv).    ( Vid.  Divinatio.) 

MANU'BLE.    (Vid  Spolia.) 

MANULEATUS.     ( Vid.  Chiridota.) 

MANUM,  CONVENTIO  IN.  (Vid.  Marriao*, 
Roman.) 

MANUMI'SSIO  was  the  form  by  which  slaves 
and  persons  in  mancipii  causa  were  released  from 
those  conditions  respectively. 

There  were  three  modes  of  effect  ng  a  justa  et  le- 
gitima  manumissio,  namely,  vindicta,  census,  and 
testamentum,  which  are  enumerated  both  by  Gaius 
and  Ulpian*  as  existing  in  their  time.4  Of  these 
the  manumissio  by  vindicta  is  probably  the  oldest, 
and,  perhaps,  was  once  the  only  mode  of  manumis- 
sion. It  is  mentioned  by  Livy  as  in  use  at  an  early 
period,*  and,  indeed,  he  states  that  some  persons 
refer  the  origin  of  the  vindicta  to  the  event  there  re- 
lated, and  derive  its  name  from  Vindioiua ;  the  lat- 
ter part,  at  least,  of  the  supposition  is  of  no  value. 

The  ceremony  of  the  manumissio  by  the  vindicta 
was  as  follows :  The  master  brought  his  slave  be- 
fore the  magistrates,  and  stated  the  grounds  (causa) 
of  the  intended  manumission.  The  lictor  of  the 
magistratus  laid  a  rod  (festuca)  on  the  head  of  the 
slave,  accompanied  with  certain  formal  words,  in 
which  he  declared  that  he  was  a  free  man  ex  jure 
Quiritium,  that  is,  "  nndicavit  in  libertatem."  The 
master  in  the  mean  time  held  the  slave,  and  after 
he  hs'l  nronounced  the  words  "  hunc  hominem  libe- 
rum  volo,"  he  turned  him  round  (memento  turbinU 
exit  Marcus  Dama')  and  let  him  go  (emisit  e  manu), 
whence  the  general  name  of  the  act  of  manumis- 
sion. The  magistratus  then  declared  him  to  be 
free,  in  reference  to  which  Cicero'  seems  to  use  the 
word  "  addicere."  The  word  vindicta  itself,  which 
is  properly  the  res  vindicata,  is  used  for  festuca  by 
Horace.*    Plautus'  uses  festuca. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  this  form  of  manu- 
missio was  framed  after  the  analogy  of  the  in  jura 
vindicationes,"  and  that  the  lictor  in  the  case  of 
manumission  represented  the  opposite  claimant  in 
the  vindicatio." 

As  for  the  explanation  of  the  word  vindicta,  sea 
Vindici*  and  Vindicatio. 


1.  (Aria**.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  3.— Ctea.,  Indie.— JSlian,  N.  A.,  W, 
31 .— Haareo,  Hitt.  Rnaarchca,  toI.  i.,  p.  1 43.— Adaina,  Append., 
a.  t.)— 3.  (Tbeocr.,  Idyl.,  r.,  18.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  ».— Dod- 
welPa  Tonr,  toI.  ii.,  p.  48  )— 3.  (Frag.,  1.)— 4.  (Compare  Cic. 
Top.,  S,  and  Flantna,  Caa.,  ii.,  8,  88.)— S.  (ii.,  S.)— «.  (Paraioa, 
Sal.,  T., 78.)— 7.  (ad  Att.,  rii.,  «.)  — 8.  (Sat.,  ii.,  7,  78.)  — 9. 
(Mil.  Glor.,  ir.,  I,  IS.)— 10.  (Gaiul,  i».,  !«.)  —  II.  (Vid.  Untef 
holzner,  Von  don  forroen  dor  Mannjniaaio  por  Vindictara  nad 
EanacipMio,  Zcitachrift,  ii.,  139.) 
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The  manumissio  by  the  census  it  thus  briefly  de- 
scribed by  Ulpian  :  "  Slaves  were  formerly  manu- 
oiitted  by  census,  when  at  the  lustral  census  (lui- 
traii  ccntu)  at  Rome  they  gave  in  their  census  (some 
read  twmtn  instead  of  census)  at  the  bidding  of  their 
masters."  Persons  in  mancipio  might  also  obtain 
their  manumission  in  this  way.1 

In  the  absence  of  decisive  testimony  as  to  the 
origin  of  these  two  modes  of  manumissio,  modern 
writers  indulge  themselves  in  a  variety  of  conjec- 
tures. It  may  be  true  that  originally  the  manumis- 
sion by  vindicta  only  gave  libertas  and  not  civitas ; 
but  this  opinion  is  not  probable.  It  may  easily  be 
allowed,  that  in  the  earliest  period  the  civitas  could 
only  be  conferred  by  the  sovereign  power,  and  that, 
therefore,  there  could  be  no  effectual  manumission 
except  by  the  same  power.  But  the  form  of  the 
vindicta  itself  supposes,  not  that  the  person  manu- 
mitted was  a  slave,  but  that  he  was  a  free  person, 
against  whose  freedom  his  master  made  a  claim. 
The  proceeding  before  the  magistratus  was  in  form 
an  assertion  of  the  slave's  freedom  (manu  atterere 
Ubcrali  cauia'),  to  which  the  owner  made  no  de- 
fence, but  he  let  him  go  as  a  free  man.  The  pro- 
ceeding then  resembles  the  in  jure  cessio,  and  was, 
in  fact,  a  fictitious  suit,  in  which  freedom  (libertas) 
was  the  matter  in  issue.  It  followed  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  Action,  that  when  the  magistratus  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  freedom  ex  jure  Quiritium, 
there  could  be  no  dispute  about  the  civitas. 

In  the  case  of  the  census  the  slave  was  register- 
ed as  a  citizen  with  his  master's  consent.  The  as- 
sumption that  the  vindicta  must  have  originally  pre- 
ceded the  census,  for  which  there  is  no  evidence  at 
all,  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  proceed- 
ing, which  was  a  registration  of  the  slave,  with  his 
master's  consent,  as  a  citizen.  A  question  might 
arise  whether  he  should  be  considered  free  imme- 
diately on  being  entered  on  the  censors'  roll,  or  not 
until  the  lustrum  was  celebrated ;'  and  this  was  a 
matter  of  some  importance,  for  his  acquisitions 
were  only  his  own  from  the  time  when  he  became 
a  free  man. 

The  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  confirmed  freedom 
which  was  given  by  will  (letiamentum).  Freedom 
(libertas)  might  be  given  either  dirteto,  that  is,  as  a 
legacy,  or  by  way  of  fideicommissum.  The  slave 
who  was  made  free  directo  was  called  orcinus  li- 
bertus  (or  horcinus,  as  in  Ulp.,  Frag.),  for  the  same 
reason,  perhaps,  that  certain  senators  were  called 
orcini.*  He  who  received  his  libertas  by  way  of 
fideicommissum  was  not  the  libertus  of  the  testa- 
tor, but  of  the  person  who  was  requested  to  manu- 
mit him  (manumissor) :  if  the  heres  who  was  re- 
quested to  manumit  refused,  he  might  be  compelled 
to  manumit  on  application  being  made  to  the  proper 
authority.  Libertas  might  be  given  by  fideicom- 
missum to  a  slave  of  the  testator,  of  bis  heres,  or 
of  his  legatee,  and  also  to  the  slave  of  any  other 
person  (extraneus).  In  case  of  libertas  being  thus 
jjiven  to  the  slave  of  any  other  person,  the  gift  of 
libertas  was  extinguished  if  the  owner  would  not 
sell  the  slave  at  a  fair  price.  A  slave  who  was 
made  conditionally  free  by  testament,  was  called 
statu  liber,  and  he  was  the  slave  of  the  heres  until 
the  condition  was  fulfilled.  I^a  statu  liber  was 
■old  by  the  heres,  or  if  the  ownership  of  him  was 
acquired  by  usucapion,  he  had  still  the  benefit  of  the 
condition  :  this  provision  was  contained  in  the  law 
of  the  Twelve  Tables.  If  a  slave  was  made  free 
and  heres  by  the  testator's  will,  on  the  death  of  the 
testator  he  became  both  free  and  heres,  whether  he 
wished  it  or  not.    ( Vid.  Herbs.) 

The  lex  jElia  Senlia  laid  various  restrictions  on 


manumission.  Among  other  things,  it  enacted  uiat 
a  slave  under  thirty  years  of  age  should  not  become 
a  Roman  citizen  by  manumission,  unless  the  grounds 
of  manumission  were  approved  before  a  body  called 
consilium,  and  the  ceremony  of  vindicta  was  ob- 
served. This  consilium  at  Rome  consisted  of  five 
senators  and  five  equites,  all  puberea ;  and  in  the 
provinces  of  twenty  recuperatores,  who  were  Ro- 
man citizens.  If  an  insolvent  master  manumitted 
by  testament  a  slave  under  thirty  years,  and  at  the 
same  time  made  him  his  heres,  the  lex  did  not  ap- 
ply. This  lex  also  annulled  all  manumissions  made 
for  the  purpose  of  cheating  creditors  and  defrauding 
patrons  of  their  rights.  The  ceremony  of  manumit- 
ting slaves  above  thirty  years  of  age  had  become 
very  simple  in  the  time  of  Gains  :>  it  might  be  in 
the  public  road  (tit  transitu),  as  when  the  praetor  or 
proconsul  was  going  to  the  bath  or  the  theatre.  In 
fact,  it  was  not  the  place  which  determined  the  va- 
lidity of  such  an  act,  but  it  was  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  done  before  a  competent  authority  :  hence 
it  could  take  place  before  municipal  magistratus 
who  had  the  legis  actio.  The  Romans  never  lost 
sight  of  the  real  groundwork  of  their  institutions, 
whatever  changes  might  be  made  in  mere  forms. 
The  lex  JElii  Sentta  also  prevented  persons  under 
twenty  years  of  age  from  manumitting  slaves,  ex- 
cept by  the  vindicta,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the 
consilium.     ( Vid.  /Ewx  Sentu.) 

The  lex  Furia  or  Fusia  Caninia  fixed  limits  to  the 
number  of  slaves  who  could  be  manumitted  by  will. 
The  number  allowed  was  a  half,  one  third,  one 
fourth,  and  one  fifth  of  the  whole  number  that  the 
testator  possessed,  according  to  a  scale  fixed  by  the 
lex.  As  its  provisions  only  applied  to  cases  where 
a  man  had  more  than  two  slaves,  the  owner  of  one 
slave  or  of  two  slaves  was  not  affected  by  this  lex. 
It  also  provided  that  the  slaves  to  whom  freedom 
was  given  should  be  named.  /  This  lex  only  ap- 
plied to  manumission  by  testament  It  was  passed 
about  A.D.  7,  and  several  senates  consults  were 
made  to  prevent  evasions  of  it.*  This  lex  was  re- 
pealed by  Justinian.* 

A  form  of  manumission  "  inter  amicos"  is  alluded 
to  by  Gaius.  This  was,  in  fact,  no  legal  manumis- 
sion, but  it  was  a  mere  expression  of  the  master's 
wish,  which  would  have  been  sufficient  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  positive  law.  This  might  be  done  by 
inviting  the  slave  to  table,  writing  him  a  letter,  or 
in  any  other  less  formal  way.  It  iss  stated  that  ori- 
ginally such  a  gift  of  freedom  could  be  recalled,  as 
to  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  it  was  not  legal 
freedom ;  but  ultimately  the  praetor  took  persons 
who  had  been  made  free  in  this  manner  under  his 
protection,  and  the  lex  Junia  Norbana  gave  them  the 
status  called  Latinitas. 

A  manumissio  sacrorum  causa  is  sometimes  men- 
tioned as  a  kind  of  manumission,  whereas  the  words 
sacrorum  causa  point  rather  to  the  grounds  of  the 
manumission  :  the  form  might  be  the  usual  form.4 

Besides  the  due  observance  of  the  legal  forms,  it 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  effect  a  complete  manu- 
mission, that  the  manumissor  should  have  the  qui- 
ritarian  ownership  of  the  slave.  If  the  slave  was 
merely  in  bonis,  he  only  became  a  Latinus  by  man- 
umission. A  woman  in  tulela,  and  a  pupillus  or  pn- 
pilla,  could  not  manumit.  If  several  persons  were 
joint  owners  (socii)  of  a  slave,  and  one  of  them  man- 
umitted the  slave  in  such  form  as  would  have  effect- 
ed complete  manumission  if  the  slave  had  been  the 
sole  property  of  the  manumissor,  such  manutnissor 
lost  his  share  in  the  slave,  which  accrued  to  the  oth- 
er joint  owner  or  joint  owners.    Justinian  enacted 


I.  (Gain,  i.,140.)— S.  (Plant.,  Poen.,  it., *,8S,  &o.)~».  (Cic, 
Oe  Oi.,  i.,  40.)— 4.  (Sueton.,  Ocut.,  S3.) 
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feat, if  ouly  one  joint  owner  was  willing  to  manumit 
a  slave,  the  other  might  be  compelled  to  manumit 
on  receiving  the  price  fixed  by  law  for  their  shares. 
If  one  person  had  the  ususfructus  and  another  the 
property  of  a  slave,  and  the  slave  was  manumitted 
by  him  who  had  the  property,  he  did  not  become 
free  till  the  ususfructus  bad  expired :  in  the  mean 
time,  however,  he  had  no  legal  owner  (dominut). 

The  act  of  manumission  established  the  relation 
of  |«tronus  and  libertus  between  the  manumissor 
and  the  manumitted.  When  manumitted  by  a  citi- 
sen,  the  libertus  took  the  praenomeu  and  the  gentile 
name  of  the  manumissor,  and  became,  in  a  sense,  a 
member  of  the  gens  of  his  patron.  To  these  two 
names  he  added  some  other  name  as  a  cognomen, 
either  some  name  by  which  he  was  previously 
known,  or  some  name  assumed  on  the  occasion : 
thus  we  find  the  names  M.  Tullius  Tiro,  P.  Teren- 
tius  Afer,  and  other  like  names.  If  he  was  manu- 
mitted by  the  state  as  a  servus  publicus,  he  receiv- 
ed the  civitas  and  a  praenomen  and  gentile  name,  or 
be  took  that  of  the  magistratus  before  whom  he  was 
manumitted.  The  relation  between  a  patronus  and 
libertus  is  stated  under  Patbokus. 

At  the  time  when  Gaius  wrote,  the  peculiar  rights 
of  Roman  citizens  were  of  less  importance  than 
they  had  been- under  the  Republic.  He  states  that 
■ill  slaves  who  were  manumitted  in  the  proper  form, 
and  under  the  proper  legal  conditions,  became  com- 
plete Roman  citizens.  But  this  could  not  have  been 
so  in  the  earliest  ages.  The  liberti  of  the  plebeians, 
for  instance,  before  their  masters  obtained  the  ho- 
nores,  could  not  be  in  a  better  condition  than  those 
who  manumitted  them,  and  their  masters  had  not 
then  the  complete  civitas.  The  want  of  ingenuitas 
also  affected  their  status ;  but  this  continued  to  be 
the  case  even  under  the  Empire.    ( Vid.  Imsenui.) 

Before  the  year  B.C.  311,  the  libertini  had  not 
the  suffragiuin,  but  in  that  year  the  censor  Appius 
Claudius  gave  the  libertini  a  place  in  the  tribes,  and 
from  this  time  the  libertini  had  the  suffragium  after 
they  were  duly  admitted  on  the  censors'  roll.1  In 
the  year  B.C.  304  they  were  placed  in  the  tribus 
urbantB,  and  not  allowed  to  perform  military  service. 
In  the  censorship  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  B.C.  169, 
they  were  placed  in  one  of  the  tribus  urbane  deter- 
mined by  lot,'  or,  as  Cicero'  expresses  it,  the  father 
of  Tiberius  and  Caius  Sempronii  transferred  the  li- 
bertini (nutu  atque  terbo)  into  the  tribus  urbane. 
Subsequently,  by  a  law  of  yEmilius  Scaurus,  about 
B.C.  116,  they  were  restored  to  the  four  city  tribes, 
and  this  remained  their  condition  to  the  end  of  the 
Republic,  though  various  attempts  were  made  to 
give  them  a  better  suffrage. 

A  tax  was  levied  on  manumission  by  a  lex  Man- 
ila, B.C.  357 :  it  consisted  of  the  twentieth  part  of 
the  value  of  the  slave,  hence  called  vicesima.* 

MANUS  FERREA.     (Vid,  Harpaoo.) 

MANUS  INJECTIO  is  one  of  the  five  modi  or 
ibrma  of  the  legis  actio  according  to  Gaius.'  It 
was,  in  effect,  in  some  cases,  a  kind  of  execution. 
The  judicati  manus  injectio  was  given  by  the  Twelve 
Tables.  The  plaintiff  (actor)  laid  hold  of  the  defend- 
ant, using  the  formal  words  "  Quod  tu  mihi  judica- 
ta five  damnatut  et  tettertium  x  nulla  qua  dolo  malo 
turn  tolvitti  ob  earn  rem  ego  tibi  sctttrtium  x  milia  judi- 
cati nana*  injicio."  The  defendant,  who  had  been 
condemned  in  a  certain  sum,  had  thirty  days  allowed 
him  to  make  payment  in,  and  after  that  time  he  was 
liable  to  the  manus  injectio.  The  defendant  was  not 
permitted  to  make  any  resistance,  and  his  only  mode 
of  defence  was  to  find  some  responsible  person  (tin- 
its)  who  would  undertake  his  defence  (pro  to  lege 


l  (Flat,  Poplio.,  7.— Liv„  ix.,  40.  —  Diod.  Sic,  rz~  *).)—«. 

JLh  ,  xlf.,15.)— S.  (Be  Or.,i, ».)—».  (Lir.,Tii.,  IS.— M.,  anil., 

10  -  -Cm.  ad  Att.,  ii.,  1».>  -6.  (jr.,  H.) 
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agere).  If  he  found  no  vindex,  the  plaintiff  or  a«d 
itor,  for  such  the  judgment  really  made  him,  might 
carry  the  defendant  to  his  house,  and  keep  him  in 
confinement  for  sixty  days,  during  which  time  his 
name  and  the  amount  of  his  debt  were  proclaimed 
at  three  successive  nundinae.  If  no  one  paid  tho 
debt,  the  defendant  might  be  put  to  death  or  sold.' 
According  to  the  words  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the 
person  must  be  brought  before  the  praetor  (in  jut), 
which,  of  course,  means  that  he  must  be  seized 
first :  if,  when  brought  before  the  praetor,  he  did  not 
pay  the  money  (ni  judicatum  solvit)  or  find  a  vindex, 
he  might  be  carried  off  and  put  in  chains,  apparent- 
ly without  the  formality  of  an  addictio.  The  lex 
Publilia,  evidently  following  the  analogy  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  allowed  the  manus  injectio  in  the 
case  of  money  paid  by  a  sponsor,  if  the  sponsor  was 
not  repaid  in  six  months.  The  lex  Furia  de  Sponsu 
allowed  it  against  him  who  had  exacted  from  a 
sponsor  more  than  his  just  proportion  (virilit  part). 
These  and  other  leges  allowed  the  manus  injectio 
pro  judicato,  because  in  these  cases  the  claim  of  the 
plaintiff  was  equivalent  to  a  claim  of  a  res  judicata. 
Other  leges  granted  the  manus  injectio  pura,  that 
is,  non  pro  judicato,  as  the  lex  Furia  Testamentaria 
and  the  Marcia  adversus  feneratores.  But  in  these 
cases  the  defendant  might  withdraw  himself  from 
the  manus  injectio  (manum  tibi  depcUerc),  and  de- 
fend his  cause ;  but  it  would  appear  that  he  could 
only  relieve  himself  from  this  seizure  by  actually 
undertaking  to  defend  himself  by  legal  means.  Ac- 
cordingly, if  we  follow  the  analogy  of  the  old  law, 
it  was  in  these  cases  an  execution  if  the  defendant 
chose  to  let  it  be  so ;  if  he  did  not,  it  was  the  same 
as  serving  him  with  process  to  appear  before  the 
praetor.  A  lex,  the  name  of  which  is  obliterated  in 
Gaius,  allowed  the  person  seized  to  defend  his  own 
cause  except  in  the  case  of  a  "  judicatus,"  and  "  u 
pro  quo  depentum  est;"  and,  consequently,  in  the 
two  latter  cases,  even  after  the  passing  of  this  lex, 
a  man  was  bound  to  find  a  vindex.  This  continued 
the  practice  so  long  as  the  legis  actiones  were  in 
use ;  "  whence,"  says  Gaius,'  "  in  our  time,  a  man 
'  cum  quo  judicati  depentive  agitur'  is  compelled  to 
give  security  'judicatum  solvi.'  "  From  this  we 
may  conclude  that  the  vindex  in  the  old  time  was 
liable  to  pay,  if  he  could  find  no  good  defence  to  the 
plaintiff's  claim ;  for,  as  the  vindex  could  "  lege 
agere,"  though  the  defendant  could  not,  we  must 
assume  that  he  might  show,  if  he  could,  that  the 
plaintiff  had  no  ground  of  complaint ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, that  he  had  been  paid  ;  and  that,  if  he  had 
no  good  defence,  he  must  pay  the  debt  himself. 

MAPPA.    (FiAMantbus.) 

•MAR'ATHRUM  (jiupaBpov),  the  Fennel,  or  Ant- 
thum  faaucuium.  Thus  Apuleius  remarks,  "Graeci 
Marathron,  Latini  Fatniculum  vocant.'" 

•MARGARITA  (fispyapirnc,  fiapyapoc,  &c),  tho 
Pearl.  -  "  The  fullest  account  of  Pearls  contained 
in  any  Greek  author  is  to  be  found  in  vElian.4  The 
Indian  pearl-fish  of  which  he  speaks  is,  no  doubt, 
the  Avicula  Margaritifera.  The  shell  which  produces 
the  finest  pearls  in  Britain  is  the  Mya  Margaritifera, 
L.t  now  called  Alatmodon  Margaritiferum."  "  The 
Pearl,"  observes  Sir  John  Hill,  "  was  in  great  es- 
teem among  the  ancients  even  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Job.  By  the  Romans  it  was  allowed  the  second 
rank  among  jewels.  Pearls  are  produced  in  many 
kinds  of  shell-fish,  but  the  finest,  and  what  are  prop- 
erly the  genuine  Pearl,  are  bred  in  the  Concha  Mar- 
garitifera pleritque,  Berhcri  antiquit  Indit  dicta.' 
Theophrastus  seems  to  have  been  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  the  Pearl,  and  doubt 


1.  (Cell.,  xx.,  1.)  —  J.  (ir.,  ».)  —  i.  (Th«ophnuc.,  H.  I .,  i , 
11 .— Dtoacor.,  Hi.,  £  I.— Adanu,  Appro]., «.  t.)— 4.  (N.  A  ,  x»  , 
«.)—».  (1M.,  But.  ^-wkU.) 
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km  means  this  very  shell  by  his  berptiy  nvi. 
Audrostbenes  also  confirms  its  being  this  very 
shell  that  the  fine  O-torti!  psarU  are  found  in :  h> 
ii  JAW  naXuvoiv  Itelvot  hepocfit,  i{  oi  fi  /tapyaplTic 
V*-r  The  Pearl  is  no  more  than  a  morbid  excres- 
cence from  the  animal  in  which  it  is  found."1  "The 
commerce  of  pearls  appears  to  be  of  the  highest 
antiquity.  History,  in  fact,  apprizes  us  that,  from  time 
immemorial,  the  princes  of  the  East  hare  sought 
after  this  kind  of  ornament  with  a  sort  of  passion, 
and  have  employed  it  in  all  parts  of  their  dress,  and 
eren  in  decorating  instruments,  furniture,  &c.  The 
Persians,  according  to  Athennus,  paid  for  pearls 
with  their  weight  in  gold.  The  pearl  mussels, 
therefore,  must  be  like  our  common  mussels,  which, 
in  spite  of  the  prodigious  quantity  that  hare  been 
eaten  for  so  many  years,  do  not  appear  to  suffer 
any  sensible  diminution.'"  "  The  art  of  forcing 
shell-fish  to  produce  pearls  was  known  in  the  first 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  we  are  told  by  the 
philosopher  Apollonius,  who  thought  that  circum- 
stance worthy  of  particular  notice.  The  Indians 
dived  into  the  sea  after  they  had  rendered  it  calm, 
and  perhaps  clearer,  by  pouring  oil  upon  it.  They 
then  enticed  the  fish,  by  means  of  some  bait,  to  open 
their  shells,  and  having  pricked  them  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  instrument,  received  the  liquor  that  flowed 
from  them  in  small  holes  made  in  an  iron  vessel,  in 
which  they  hardened  into  real  pearls."  For  farther 
remarks  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  on  the  invention 
of  Linnaeus  for  producing  pearls,  consult  the  remarks 
of  Beckmann,'  from  whom  the  above  has  been  taken. 

MARIS  or  MARES  (juipic  or  /lapm)  (Hesych., 
udptarov),  a  Greek  measure  of  capacity,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Pollux*  and  Aristotle/  contained  6  coty- 
l«e,  =2-973  pints.  Polyeenus  mentions  a  much 
larger  measure  of  the  same  name,  containing  10 
congii,  =7  galls.  3471  pints.' 

*M  ARMOR  (jidpfiapot),  Marble.  "  Strictly  speak- 
ing," observes  Adams,  "  the  term  Marble  should  be 
confined  to  those  varieties  of  carbonate  of  lime 
which  are  susceptible  of  a  polish ;  but  the  term  was 
applied  by  the  ancients  to  all  stones  susceptible  of 
a  good  polish."  The  most  celebrated  of  the  antique 
marbles  were  the  Parian,  Pentelican,  Chian,  and 
Tbeban,  for  an  account  of  which  consult  the  several 
heads.' 

MARRIAGE  (GREEK)  (Ityof).  The  ancient 
Greek  legislators  considered  the  relation  of  mar- 
riage as  a  matter  not  merely  of  private,  but  also  of 
public  or  general  interest.  This  was  particularly 
the  case  at  Sparta,  where  the  subordination  of  pri- 
vate interests  and  happiness  to  the  real  or  supposed 
exigencies  of  the  state  was  strongly  exemplified  in 
the  regulations  on  this  subject.  For  instance,  by 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  criminal  proceedings  might 
V)  taken  against  those  who  married  too  late  (ypaifa 
ifyiyafdw)  or  unsuitably  (ypatfi  icaKoya/uov),  as  well 
»is  against  those  who  did  not  marry  at  all  (ypa+v 
byaftimfi).  These  regulations  were  founded  on  the 
generally  recognised  principle  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  every  citizen  to  raise  up  a  strong  and  healthy 
progeny  of  legitimate  children  to  the  state.'  So  en- 
tirely, in  fact,  did  the  Spartans  consider  the  tmvo- 
Koita,  or  the  production  of  children,  as  the  main 
object  of  marriage,  and  an  object  which  the  state 
was  bound  to  promote,  that  whenever  a  woman  had 
no  children  by  her  own  husband,  she  was  not  only 
allowed,  but  even  required  by  the  laws  to  cohabit 
with  another  man."  On  the  same  principle,  and  for 


1.  (Hill  ad  Theophrait.,  Do  Lapid.,  c.  84.)— S.  (Griffiths  Cu- 
ri.r,  toI.  xii.,  p.  888.)— 1.  (Hitt  of  Invention!,  rol.  ii.,  p.  S,  *c.) 
4.  (Onom.,  i.,  10.)— a.  (II.  A.,  Tiii., «.)-».  (Worm,  p.  1S4.)— 7. 
(Adanu,  Append.,  a.  t.  Mrfoiupo;.)— 8.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  Tiii., 
♦O.-Plut,  Lyoarg.,  o.  15.)— 8.  (Muller,  Doriana.  jr..  4,  ,  ».)— 
in  (Xen.,  De  Rop.  Lac.,  i.,  8.) 
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the  purpose  of  preventing  the  extinction  of  his  (an* 
fly,  the  Spartan  king  Anaxandrides  was  allowed  u 
cohabit  with  two  wives,  for  whom  be  kept  two 
separate  establishments :  a  case  of  bigamy  which, 
as  Herodotus1  observes,  was  not  at  aU  consistent 
with  Spartan,  nor,  indeed,  with  Hellenic  customs. 
Thus  the  heroes  of  Homer  appear  never  to  hare 
bad  more  than  one  navpMii  &Xox°t'  though  they 
are  frequently  represented  as  living  in  concubinage 
with  one  or  more  *dXXa*ai.  Solon  also  seems  u» 
have  viewed  marriage  as  a  matter  in  which  the 
state  had  a  right  to  interfere,  for  we  are  told  that 
his  laws  allowed  of  a  ypafb  &ya/uov,  though  the 
regulation  seems  to  have  grown  obsolete  in  later 
times ;  at  any  rate,  there  is  no  instance  on  record 
of  its  application.'  Plato,  too,  may  be  quoted  to 
prove  how  general  was  this  feeling ;  for,  according 
to  his  laws,4  any  one  who  did  not  marry  before  he 
was  thirty-five  was  punishable  not  only  with  ari/ua, 
but  also  with  pecuniary  penalties ;  and  he  expressly 
states  that,  in  choosing  a  wife,  every  one  ought  to 
consult  the  interests  of  the  state,  and  not  his  own 
pleasure.'  • 

But,  independent  of  any  public  considerations, 
there  were  also  private  or  personal  reasons  (pecu- 
liar to  the  ancients)  which  made  marriage  an  obliga- 
tion. Plato*  mentions  one  of  these,  viz.,  the  duty 
incumbent  upon  every  individual  to  provide  for  a 
continuance  of  representatives  to  succeed  himself 
as  ministers  of  the  Divinity  (r£  6ey  imiptra;  MT 
airroO  napaiibbvai).  Another  was  the  desire  felt 
by  almost  every  one,  not  merely  to  perpetuate  bis 
own  name,  but  also  to  prevent  his  "  heritage  being 
desolate,  and  his  name  being  cut  off"  (fcrur  /o?  He- 
ptipuouot  rovf  aferipuv  airruv  oljtovf),  and  to  leave 
some  one  who  might  make  the  customary  offering* 
at  his  grave  (AXX  larai  tic  *<d  b  haytuv1).  We 
are  told  that,  with  this  view,  childless  persons 
sometimes  adopted  children. 

The  choice  of  a  wife  among  the  ancients  was  but 
rarely  grounded  upon  affection,  and  scarcely  ever 
could  have  been  the  result  of  previous  acquaintance 
or  familiarity.  In  many  cases  a  father  chose  for 
his  son  a  bride  whom  the  latter  had  never  seen,  or 
compelled  him  to  marry  for  the  sake  of  checking 
his  extravagances.  Terence*  thus  illustrates  the 
practice : 

"  Paler  prteterient  modo 
MM  apud  forum,  uxor  tiii  ducenda  at,  PampkUe, 

kodit  inquit :  para." 

In  Plautus*  a  son  promises  his  father  that  be  will 
marry  in  these  words : 

"  Ego  ducam,  pater :  etiam  si  quam  aliam  jubebu." 
Representations  of  this  sort  may  indeed  be  con- 
sidered as  exaggerations,  but  there  must  have  been 
scenes  in  real  life  to  which  they  in  some  measure 
correspond.  Nor  was  the  consent  of  a  female  to  a 
match  proposed  for  her  generally  thought  necessary : 
she  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  wishes  of  her  pa- 
rents, and  receive  from  them,  it  might  be,  a  stran- 
ger for  her  husband  and  lord.  Sophocles  thus 
describes  the  lot  of  women  in  this  respect :  "  When 
we  are  grown  up  (he  makes  a  female  say)  we  arc 
driven  away  from  our  parents  and  paternal  gods." 
koI  Tair",  Intidav  ev^povti  ftvfn  fda, 
Xptin>  btatvelv,  xal  doxeiv  naXic  l^ny.1* 
So  also  in  Euripides,"  Herminne  declares  that  it  is 
her  father's  business  to  provide  a  husband  for  her. 
The  result  of  marriages  contracted  in  this  manner 
would  naturally  be  a  want  of  confidence  and  mutual 
understanding  between  husband  and  wife,  until  thny 


1.  (ri.,  39,  40.1—1.  (Bnttmann,  LexO.,  1».)—».  (Plainer,  Pro. 
oeee,  Ac,  ii.,  p.  S48.)— 4.  (Leg.,  ir.,  p.  7S1.)— S.  (Leg.,  Ti.,  773.) 
— «.  (1.  c>—  7.  (ban,  De  Apoll.  h«red,  p  68,  ed.  Beaker.)— & 
(Andria,  i., ».)—».  (Trinom.,  t,  J,  «>.)— K .  (Frag-  T«»«a  >-  • 
11    (Attdrom.,  Oil.) 
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became  better  acquainted  with,  and  accustomed  to, 
each  other.  X  unophon'  illustrates  this  with  much 
nahett  in  the  pe,  son  of  [schomachus,  who  says  of  his 
newly-married  tfife :  "  When  at  last  she  was  man- 
ageable (xttpo*thit),  and  getting  tame,  so  that  I 
could  talk  witi.  her,  I  asked  her,"  See.,  &c  By 
the  Athenian  laws,  a  citizen  was  not  allowed  to 
marry  with  a  foieign  woman,  nor  conversely,  under 
very  severe  penalties  ;*  but  proximity  by  blood  (ay- 
XioTtia),  or  contanguinity  (avyyivua),  was  not,  with 
some  few  exceptions,  a  bar  to  marriage  in  any  part 
of  Greece ;  direct  lineal  descent  was.'  Thus  broth- 
ers were  permitted  to  many  with  sisters  even,  if 
not  iuounrpuu,  or  born  from  the  same  mother,  as 
Cimon  did  with  Elpintce,  though  a  connexion  of 
this  sort  appears  to  have  been  looked  on  with  ab- 
horrence.4 In  the  earlier  periods  of  society,  indeed, 
we  can  easily  conceive  that  a  spirit  of  caste  or  fam- 
ily pride,  and  other  causes,  Buch  as  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  social  intercourse,  would  tend  to 
make  marriages  frequent  among  near  relatives  and 
connexions.'  At  Athens,  however,  in  the  case  of 
a  father  dying  intestate  and  without  male  children, 
his  heiress  bad  no  choice  in  marriage ;  she  was 
compelled  by  law  to  marry  her  nearest  kinsman  not 
in  the  ascending  line ;  and  if  the  heiress  were  poor 
(t?7<T(7o),  the  nearest  unmarried  kinsman  either  mar- 
ried her  or  portioned  her  suitably  to  her  rank. 
When  there  were  several  coheiresses,  they  were 
respectively  married  to  their  kinsmen,  the  nearest 
having  the  first  choice.  (Vid.  Epiolbrcts.)  The 
heiress,  in  fact,  together  with  her  inheritance,  seems 
to  have  belonged  to  the  kinsmen  of  the  family,  so 
that,  in  early  timea,  a  father  could  not  give  his 
daughter  (if  an  heiress)  in  marriage  without  then- 
consent.*  But  this  was  not  the  case  according  to 
the  later  Athenian  law,'  by  which  a  father  was 
empowered  to  dispose  of  his  daughter  by  will  or 
otherwise,  just  as  widows  also  were  disposed  of 
in  marriage  by  the  will  of  their  husbands,  who  were 
considered  their  rightful  guardians  (icipioi).' 

The  same  practice  of  marrying  in  the  family 
(olxof),  especially  in  the  case  of  heiresses,  prevailed 
at  Sparta:  thus  Leonidas  married  the  heiress  of 
Cleomenes,  as  being  her  ayxurrtvt  or  next  of  kin, 
and  Anaxandrides  his  own  sister's  daughter.  More- 
over, if  a  father  had  not  determined  himself  con- 
cerning his  daughter,  it  was  decided  by  the  king's 
court  who  among  the  privileged  persons  or  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family  should  marry  the  heiress.' 
A  striking  resemblance  to  the  Athenian  law  re- 
specting heiresses  is  also  found  in  the  Jewish  code, 
as  detailed  in  Number*,"  and  exemplified  in  Ruth." 

Bnt  match-making  among  the  ancients  was  not, 
in  default  of  any  legal  regulations,  entirely  left  to 
the  care  and  forethought  of  parents,  for  we  read  of 
women  who  made  a  profession  of  it,  and  who  were 
therefore  called  wpo/mjarpiai  or  irpopviitrTpl6tt.lt 
The  profession,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  thought  very  honourable,  nor  to  have  been 
held  in  repute,  as  being  too  nearly  connected  with, 
or  likely  to  be  prostituted  to,  vpoayoytia." 

Particular  days  and  seasons  of  the  year  were 
thought  auspicious  and  favourable  for  marriage 
among  the  Greeks.  Aristotle14  speaks  of  the  winter 
generally  as  being  so  considered,  and  at  Athens  the 
month  TafO)Xtur,  partly  corresponding  to  our  Janu- 
ary, received  its  name  from  marriages  being  fre- 
quently celebrated  in  it.  Hesiod"  recommends 
marrying  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  month  : 


1.  ((Boon..  7,  10.)—*.  (Demoeth.,  c  Naar.,  1330.)— J.  (Ini, 
P>  Ciroa.  hand.,  p.  78.)—*.  (Becker,  Chariklee,  ii.,  448.)— 5. 
(loanaia  Noabera,  c.  xzxri.)— «.  (Mailer,  Dorian*,  ii,  10,  ♦  4.) 
—'■  (Daunh-,  c.  Steph.,  p.  1134.)— 8.  (Demoath.,  c.  Aphob., 
■>*->-»•  (Band.,  Ti.,  St.— Mailer,  1.  c>— 10.  le.  urii.,  T-ll.) 
— 11.  (c  h.)— It.  (Pollux,  Onom,  iii.,  SI.)— 1».  (Plato,  Thai*., 
*>  P-  >»».)-14.  (Polit,  fii.,  19.)— 13.  {Op.  «  D,  800.) 


*E»  di  Ttrdprg  pijv&f  hytatou  if  oUov  anoint,. 
but  whether  he  means  the  fourth  from  the  begin- 
ning or  end  of  the  month  is  doubtful.    Euripides' 
speaks  as  if  the  time  of  the  full  moon  were  thought 
favourable, 

6>av  otMprK  tirvxhs  IMg  kvxXos, 
in  which  he  is  confirmed  by  the  expression  iixfn- 
vlStc  tantpai,  or  the  full-moon  nights  in  Pindar.* 
That  this  prepossession,  however,  was  not  general 
and  permanent,  appears  from  Proclus,'  who  inform* 
us  that  the  Athenians  selected  for  marriages  the 
times  of  new  moon  (rdf  irpdf  avvpiov  ^/tipas),  i.  «, 
when  the  sun  and  moon  were  in  conjunction. 

There  was  also  some  difference  of  opinion,  on 
which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  dilate,  about  the 
proper  age  for  marrying ;  but,  generally  speaking, 
men  were  expected  to  marry  between  30  and  36, 
and  women  about  SO,  or  rather  before.4 

We  proceed  now  to  explain  the  usual  prelimina- 
ries and  accompaniments  of  marriage  in  various 
parts  of  Greece.  The  most  important  preliminary 
at  Athens  was  the  iyyvtion  or  betrothal,  which  was, 
in  fact,  indispensable  to  the  complete  validity  of  a 
marriage  contract.  It  was  made  by  the  natural  or 
legal  guardian  (6  .-tyxo? )  of  the  bride  elect,  and  at- 
tended by  the  relatives  of  both  parties  as  witnesses 
The  law  of  Athens  ordained  that  all  children  born 
from  a  marriage  legally  contracted  in  this  respect 
should  be  yvjoioi*  and  consequently,  if  sons,  lo6- 
fwipoi,  or  entitled  to  inherit  equally  or  in  gavelkind. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  issue  of  a  mar- 
riage without  espousals  would  lose  their  heritable 
rights,  which  depended  on  their  being  bom  if  demfc 
Koi  tyytnrryc  ywaUot :  i.  «.,  from  a  citizen  and  a 
legally  betrothed  wife.  The  wife's  dowry  was  a)H> 
settled  at  the  espousals.' 

But  there  were  also  several  ceremonies  observed 
either  on  or  immediately  before  the  day  of  marriage. 
The  first  of  these  were  the  npoTiXtia  yaftuv  cr  vpo- 
yafuia,1  and  consisted  of  sacrifices  or  offerings  made 
to  the  Oeol  yafii/Xiot,  or  divinities  who  presided  cer 
marriage.  They  are  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  made  on  the  day  before  the  yufux;  or  marriage ; 
but  there  is  a  passage  in  Euripides*  which  makes  it 
probable  that  this  was  not  always  the  case.  The 
sacrificer  was  the  father  of  the  bride  elect ;  the 
divinities  to  whom  the  offering  was  made  were,  ac- 
cording to  Pollux,*  Hera,  and  Artemis,  and  the 
Fates,  to  whom  the  brides  elect  then  dedicated  the 
airapxai  of  their  hair.  According  to  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus"  they  were  Zeus  and  Hera  rtMa  (Juno  pronu- 
ba) ;  but  they  probably  varied  in  different  countries, 
and  were  sometimes  the  Qtol  tyxupioi  or  local  dei- 
ties. The  offerings  to  Artemis  were  probably  made 
with  a  view  of  propitiating  her,  as  she  was  supposed 
to  be  averse  to  marriage.  (Vid.  Brachonu,  p.  ITS.) 
We  may  also  observe  that  Pollux  uses  irpoyafitia 
as  synonymous  with  irporttfta,  making  yd/iof  iden- 
tical with  rlXoc,  as  if  marriage  were  the  riXoc  or 
perfection  of  man's  being :  whence  rtXtioc ,  connect- 
ed with  or  presiding  over  marriage  or  a  married 
person,  and  idfioc  ^/urii^c,  a  house  without  a  hus- 
band, or  incomplete."  Another  ceremony  of  almost 
general  observance  on  the  wedding-day  was  the 
bathing  of  both  the  bride  and  bridegroom  in  water 
fetched  from  some  particular  fountain,  whence,  as 
some  think,  the  custom  of  placing  the  figure  of  a 
AovrpofSpof,  or  "  water-carrier,"  over  tho  tombs  of 
those  who  died  unmarried.  ( Vid.  Loutrok,  p.  699.) 
After  these  preliminaries,  the  bride  was  generally 
conducted  from  her  father's  to  the  house  of  the 
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bridegroom  at  tightfall,  in  a  chariot  (*>"  ifiafnt) 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  miiles  or  oxen,  and  furnished 
with  a  K/uvif  or  kind  of  couch  as  a  seat.  On  either 
side  of  her  sat  the  bridegroom  and  one  of  his  most 
intimate  friends  or  relatives,  who,  from  his  office, 
was  called  irapawfijof  or  vty^evnfr ;  but,  as  he  rode 
in  the  carriage  (.ixvpo)  with  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom, he  was  sometimes  called  the  irapoxot  ('  it 
rpirov  6  vapox<ri>fuvot  nupoxof  luXrjdii*).  Hence 
Aristophanes'  speaks  of  the  "  blooming  Love  gui- 
ding the  supple  reins,"  when  Zeus  was  wedded  to 
Hera,  as  the  Zip/oc  irdpox<K  yapuv  njf  r"  tHaipovot 
■Hpaj. 

The  nuptial  procession  was  probably  accom- 
panied, according  to  circumstances,  by  a  num- 
ber of  persons,  some  of  whom  carried  the  nuptial 
torches  (dptfof  wfi+iKai') ;  and  in  some  places,  as 
in  Bceotia,  it  was  customary  to  burn  the  axle  of 
the  carriage  on  its  arrival  at  the  bridegroom's 
house,  as  a  symbol  that  the  bride  was  to  remain  at 
home  and  not  go  abroad.*  If  the  bridegroom  had 
been  married  before,  the  bride  was  not  conducted 
to  his  house  by  himself,  but  by  one  of  his  friends, 
who  was  therefore  called  vv/tfayoySt.* 

Both  bride  and  bridegroom  (the  former  veiled) 
were  of  course  decked  out  in  their  best  attire,  with 
cbaplets  on  their  heads,'  and  the  doors  of  their 
houses  were  hung  with  festoons  of  ivy  and  bay.' 
As  the  bridal  procession  moved  along,  the  hymenav 
an  song  was  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  Lydian 
flutes,  even  in  olden  times,  as  beautifully  described 
by  Homer*  (vid.  Chorus,  p.  846),  and  the  married 
pair  received  the  greetings  and  congratulation  of 
those  who  met  them.'  After  entering  the  bride- 
groom's house,  into  which  the  bride  was  probably 
conducted  by  his  mother,  bearing  a  lighted  torch," 
it  was  customary  to  shower  sweetmeats  upon  them 
(icarorw/zara)  as  emblems  of  plenty  and  prosper- 
ity." 

After  this  came  the  y<i/u>{  or  nuptial  feast,  the 
donii  yaitutfi,  which  was  generally"  given  in  the 
house  of  the  bridegroom  or  his  parents ;  and,  be- 
sides being  a  festive  meeting,  served  other  and 
more  important  purposes.  There  was  no  public 
rite,  whether  civil  or  religious,  connected  with  the 
celebration  of  marriage  among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
and  therefore  no  public  record  of  its  solemnization. 
This  deficiency,  then,  was  supplied  by  the  marriage 
feast,  for  the  guests  were  of  course  competent  to 
prove  the  fact  of  a  marriage  having  taken  place  ; 
and  Demosthenes"  says  they  were  invited  partly 
with  such  views.  To  this  feast,  contrary  to  the 
usual  practice  among  the  Greeks,  women  were  in- 
vited as  well  as  men ;  but  they  seem  to  have  sat 
at  a  separate  table,  with  the  bride  still  veiled  among 
them."  At  the  conclusion  of  this  feast  she  was 
conducted  by  her  husband  into  the  bridal  chamber; 
and  a  law  of  Solon' '  required  that  they  should  eat  a 
quince  together,  as  if  to  indicate  that  their  conver- 
sation ought  to  he  sweet  and  agreeable.  The 
song  called  the  Epithalamium  was  then  sung  be- 
fore the  doors  of  the  bridal  chamber,  as  represent- 
ed by  Theocritus  in  his  18th  Idyl,  where,  speaking 
of  the  marriage  of  Helen,  he  says : 

Twelve  Spartan  virgins,  the  Laconian  bloom, 
Choired  before  fair  Helen's  bridal  room ; 
To  the  same  time  with  cadence  true  they  beat 
The  rapid  round  of  many  twinkling  feet, 


1 .  (Ilarpocr.,  i.  v.)— 8.  (Ave*,  1 734.)— 8.  (Arirtoph.,  Pax,  1318.) 
-4.  (Plut.,  QaMt.  Rom.,  p.  111.)— S.  (Hetych.,1.  t.  —  Pollux, 
Onom.,  in.,  40.)  —  9.  (Becker,  Chmhklet,  ii.,  497.)  —  7.  (Plut., 
Atnat.,  10,  p.  97.)  — 8.  (IL,  xriii.,  490.— He>.,  Scut.  Here.,  S73.) 

-9.  (Arittopb.,  Pax.  1310.)— 10.  (Eurip.,  Phoinin..  311.)— 11. 

(Sehol.  id  Aristoph.,  Plut., 708.)  —  II,  (Becker,  Cbanklea,  ii., 

40V.)- 13.  (c  Onet.,  p.  809.)— 14.  (Lucira,  Conrir.,  8.— Alho- 

axiu.  xir.,  p.  644.)— 15.  (Plutarch  ia  Vit.,  c.  SO.) 
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One  measure  tripp'd,  one  song  Ugtnher  sang, 
Their  hymenean  all  the  palace  rung. 

ClUPaUH. 

On  which  passage  the  scholiast  remarks  that  epr 
thalamia  are  of  two  kinds ;  some  sung  in  toe  even- 
ing, and  called  KaraicoifaiTutd,  and  others  in  the 
morning  (Sp6pta),  and  called  Suyeprixa. 

The  day  after  the  marriage,  the  first  of  the  bride's 
residence  in  her  new  abode,  was  called  the  bmSk* ; 
on  which  their  friends  sent  the  customary  presents 
to  the  newly-married  couple.  On  another  day,  the 
kiratlua,  perhaps  the  second  after  marriage,  the 
bridegroom  left  his  house  to  lodge  apart  from  his 
wife  at  his  father's-in-law,  and  the  bride  present- 
ed him  with  a  garment  called  anavXumipia,  in 
connexion  with  which,  Pollux1  observes,  that  the 
gifts  made  to  the  bride  after  the  marriage  were 
called  iiravXta.  Some  of  the  presents  made  to  the 
bride  by  her  husband  and  friends  were  called  iva- 
Kalvrrfipith  as  being  given  on  the  occasion  of  the 
bride  first  appearing  unveiled :'  they  were  probably 
given  on  the  tnavfaa,  or  day  after  the  marriage. 

Another  ceremony  observed  after  marriage  was 
the  sacrifice  which  the  husband  offered  up  on  the 
occasion  of  his  bride  being  registered  among  his 
own  phratores  (yafuiiiav  scil.  ■dvaiav  rotf  ipampoiv 
ciaijveyKtv.* 

The  statement  above  made  of  the  solemnities 
connected  with  marriage  cannot,  of  course,  be  con- 
sidered as  applicable  to  all  ages  and  circumstances, 
but  rather  as  a  representation  of  the  customs  gen- 
erally observed  at  Athens  in  later  times. 

At  Sparta  the  betrothal  of  the  bride  by  her  father 
or  guardian  (xvpioc)  was  requisite  as  a  preliminary 
of  marriage,  as  well  as  at  Athens.4  Another  cus- 
tom peculiar  to  the  Spartans,  and  a  relic  of  anciei>t 
times,  was  the  seizure  of  the  bride  by  her  intended 
husband,'  but,  of  course,  with  the  sanction  of  hei 
parents  or  guardians.'  She  was  not,  however,  im- 
mediately domiciled  in  her  husband's  house,  but 
cohabited  with  him  for  some  time  clandestinely, 
till  he  brought  her,  and  frequently  her  mother  also, 
to  bis  home.'  A  similar  custom  appears  to  have 
prevailed  in  Crete,  where,  as  we  are  told,*  the 
young  men,  when  dismissed  from  the  dytkh  of  their 
fellows,  were  immediately  married,  but  did  not  take 
their  wives  home  till  some  time  afterward.  Muller 
suggests  that  the  children  of  this  furtive  kind  o 
intercourse  were  called  irap8tvwt. 

We  subjoin  some  particulars  concerning  the  re- 
lation between  man  and  wile  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  prefacing  them  with  a  description  of  'do- 
mestic married  life  from  Lysias.'  The  speaker 
there  says,  "  I  have  a  small  two-story  house,  oi 
equal  dimensions  on  the  basement  and  first  floor, 
both  in  the  male  and  female  apartments  (Kara  ryv 
ymaiKuviTiv,  k.  t.  A.).  Now,  after  our  little  boy  was 
born,  his  mother  used  to  suckle  it ;  and  that  she 
might  not  meet  with  any  accident  in  going  down 
the  ladder  (?  nZl/iaS),  whenever  she  watted  to 
wash,  I  lived  up  stairs,  and  the  women  trtlow. 
And  it  was  usual  for  my  wife  to  leave  me  very  fre- 
quently and  sleep  down  stairs  with  the  child,  to 
give  it  the  breast  and  keep  it  from  crying.  And 
one  day,  after  dinner,  the  little  fellow  cried  and  fret- 
ted, and  I  told  my  wife  to  go  and  suckle  it ;  now 
at  first  she  would  not,  but  at  last  I  got  angry  with 
her,  and  ordered  her  to  go :  '  yes,'  said  she,  *  that 
you  may  play  with  the  servant-maid,' "  &c. 

Now,  though  the  wife,  as  appears  by  this  talis, 
usually  took  her  meals  with  her  husband,  she  did 

1.  (Onom.,  iii.,  ».)  —  *.  (Harpocr.,  •.».)  —  ».  (Demeata-  a 
Eubul.,  1313,  1SS0.— laana,  De  Pyr.  bared.,  p.  44.)— 4.  (Matter, 
Doriaui,  ii.,  4,  t  ».)—  5.  (Vid.  Herod.,  ii.,  6S.)— 0.  (Plut,  ty 
cure.,  IS.— Xen.,  De  Rep.  Lac.,  i..  $.)—".  (Muller,  Doriana,  L  e  ) 
—8.  (Strtlw,  i.,  p.  48J.)— 9  (I)c  Cede  EratuUh..  p.  92.) 
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not  go  out  with  him  to  dinner,  nor  sit  at  table 
with  his  guests  when  he  had  company.1 

The  duties  of  a  good  housewife  am  summed  up 
by  Plato*  under  the  heads  of  rapieia,  ■Sepaireia,  and 
Ta'.&oTpofia.  The  first  of  these  included  the  domes- 
tic arrangements  of  the  house  and  superintendence 
of  the  furniture,  provisions,  cookery,  and  servants ; 
in  fact,  everything  that  came  under  the  name  of 
housekeeping.1  But  a  trust  of  this  kind  was  not 
reposed  in  a  young  -rife  till  she  had  gained  some 
experience ;  for  what,  says  Xenophon,4  could  a  wife, 
married  at  fifteen,  be  likely  to  know,  who  had  lived 
in  complete  seclusion,  and  had  only  been  taught  by 
her  mother  to  conduct  herself  virtuously  (aufpo- 
vttv)%  The  depamia  included  the  attendance  upon 
the  sick  inmates  of  the  house,  whether  free  or 
slaves.  •  The  iraiiorpofia  was  the  physical  educa- 
tion of  the  children,  on  which  Plutarch'  observes 
that  mothers  ought  themselves  to  nurture  and  suck- 
le their  children,  though  frequently  female  citizens 
were  hired  as  wet  nurses.7  The  Spartan  nurses 
were  so  famous  that  they  were  engaged  even  in 
foreign  states  ;  thus  Alcibiades,  we  are  told,  was 
suckled  by  a  Laconian  nurse.'  It  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  remark,  that  we  have  been  speaking  of 
a  citizen  in  good  circumstances,  to  which  only  our 
observations  can  apply. 

The  consideration  in  which  women  were  held  by 
their  husbands,  and  the  respect  paid  to  them  in  an- 
cient Greece,  would  naturally  depend,  in  some  de- 
gree, on  their  intellectual  and  moral  character; 
but,  generally  speaking,  the  Greeks  entertained 
comparatively  little  regard  for  the  female  charac- 
ter. They  considered  women,  in  fact,  as  decided- 
ly inferior  to  men,  qualified  to  discharge  only  the 
subordinate  functions  in  life,  and  rather  necessary 
as  helpmates  than  agreeable  as  companions.  To 
these  notions  female  education  for  the  most  part 
corresponded,  and,  in  fact,  confirmed  them ;  it  did 
not  supply  the  elegant  accomplishments  and  refine- 
ment of  manners  which  permanently  engage  the 
affections  when  other  attractions  have  passed  away. 
Aristotle*  states  that  the  relation  of  man  to  wom- 
an is  that  of  the  governor  to  the  subject ;  and  Pla- 
to," that  a  woman's  virtues  may  be  summed  up  in 
a  few  words,  for  she  has  only  to  manage  the  house 
well,  keeping  what  there  is  in  it,  and  obeying  her 
husband.  Nor  is  it  unimportant  to  remark,  that 
Athenians,  in  speakuur  of  their  wives  and  children, 
generally  said  rixva  km  yvvaUat,  putting  their  wives 
last :  a  phrase  which  indicates  pretty  clearly  what 
was  the  tone  of  feeling  on  this  subject.  Moreover, 
before  marriage,  Grecian  women  were  kept  in  a 
state  of  confinement!  which  amounted  to  little  short 
of  a  deprivation  of  liberty,  so  that  they  are  even 
said  to  have  been  watched  and  guarded  in  strong 
apartments, 

ixvpoiai  KOfldtvuoi  Qpwpotvrtu  xaXuf  ■u 
nor  was  it  thought  becoming  in  them  to  be  seen 
in  public,"  except  on  some  particular  occasions, 
when  they  appeared  as  spectators  of,  or  participa- 
tors in,  religious  processions ;  of  which,  young  men 
desirous  of  getting  married  would  naturally  avail 
themselves  to  determine  the  object  of  their  choice. 
Even  after  marriage  the  restrictions  imposed  upon 
young  women  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes 
were  of  a  very  jealous  and  almost  Oriental  charac- 
ter. They  occupied,  as  is  well  known,  a  separate 
part  of  the  house,  and  in  the  absence  of  their  hus- 
band it  was  thought  highly  improper  for  a  man 
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even  to  enter  where  they  were.'  From  various 
passages  of  the  Attic  comedians,  it  would  also 
seem  that  married  women  were  required  to  keep 
at  home  (oUcvptiv),  and  not  allowed  to  go  out  ol 
doors  without  the  permission  of  their  husbands. 
Thus,  in  a  fragment  of  Menander,1  we  are  told 
that  married  women  are  not  allowed  to  pass  the 
gate  of  the  courtyard  of  the  house, 

nipac  yup  aiXtof  iWpo 
'EXevffipa  yvvaml  vevd/uor'  oiWaf  • 

and  Aristophanes*  speaks  of  their  husbands  forbit 
ding  them  to  go  out.  Again,  on  occasions  of  great 
public  alarm  (e.  g .,  when  the  news  of  the  defeat  at 
Chasroneia  reached  Athens),  the  women  are  spoken 
of,  not  as  leaving  their  houses,  but  standing  at  their 
doors  and  inquiring  after  the  fate  of  their  husbands, 
a  circumstance  that  is  described  as  being  discred 
itable  to  themselves  and  the  city,  (avafiup  avruv 
Kai  riJr  ireSAtuf4).  From  a  passage  in  Plutarch,'  it 
appears  that  on  this  subject  there  was  .the  same 
feeling  at  Thebes  as  well  as  at  Athens ;  and  the 
same  writer4  informs  us  that  one  of  Solon's  laws 
specified  the  conditions  and  occasions  upon  which 
women  were  to  be  allowed  to  leave  their  houses.  In 
later  times  there  were  magistrates  at  Athens  (the 
ywaiKovi/tot),  charged,  as  their  name  denotes,  with 
the  superintendence  of  the  behaviour  of  women. 
( Vid.  Gtniiconohoi.) 

But  we  must  observe  that  the  description  given 
above  of  the  social  condition  and  estimation  of 
women  in  Greece,  does  not  apply  to  the  heroic 
times  as  described  by  Homer,  nor  to  the  Dorian 
state  of  Sparta.  With  respect  to  the  former,  we 
have  only  space  to  remark,  that  the  women  of  the 
Homeric  times  enjoyed  much  more  freedom  and 
consideration  than  those  of  later  ages,  and  that  the 
connexion  between  the  sexes  was  then  of  a  more 
generous  and  affectionate  character  than  afterward. 
For  another  important  distinction,  see  Dos,  Gksik.: 

Among  the  Dorians  generally,  and  in  Sparta  es- 
pecially, the  relation  of  the  wife  to  the  husband,  and 
the  regard  paid  to  women,  were  for  the  most  part 
the  same  as  that  represented  by  Homer  to  have 
prevailed  universally  among  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  as  such,  presented  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
habits  and  principles  of  the  Ionic  Athenians,  with 
whom  the  ancient  custom  of  Greece,  in  this  re- 
spect, was  in  a  great  measure  supplanted  by  that  of 
the  East.  At  Sparta,  for  instance,  the  wife  was 
honoured  with  the  title  of  dionocva,  or  "  mistress," 
an  appellation  not  used  unmeaningly  or  ironically, 
and  which  was  common  among  the  Thessalians  and 
other  nations  of  northern  Greece.*  Moreover,  the 
public  intercourse  permitted  by  the  Dorians  between 
the  sexes  was  (comparatively  at  least)  of  so  free 
and  unrestricted  a  character  as  to  have  given  oc- 
casion for  the  well-known  charges  of  licentiousness 
(iveatt)  against  the  Spartan  women.'  The  influ- 
ence, too,  which  the  Lacedemonian  women  enjoyed 
was  so  great,  that  the  Spartans  were  blamed  for 
submitting  to  the  yoke  of  their  wives ;  and  even 
Aristotle"  thought  it  necessary  to  account  for  the 
circumstance  by  the  supposition  that  Lycurgua  had 
failed  in  his  attempt  to  regulate  the  life  and  conduct 
of  the  Spartan  women  as  he  had  wished.  In  short, 
there  was  a  great  contrast  and  difference  between 
the  treatment  of  women  in  the  Dorian  and  Ionian 
states  of  Greece,  which  is  well  described  by  Mullcr" 
in  the  following  words :  "  Among  the  Ioniana  wom- 
en were  merely  considered  in  an  inferior  and  sen- 
sual light ;  and  though  the  Cohans  allowed  their 
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feelings  a  more  exalted  tone,  as  is  proved  by  the 
amatory  poetesses  of  Lesbos,  the  Dorians,  as  well 
st  Sparta  as  in  the  south  of  Italy,  were  almost  the 
only  nation  who  considered  the  higher  attributes  of 
iho  female  mind  as  capable  of  cultivation."  In 
Sparta,  too,  the  unmarried  women  lived  more  in 
public  than  the  married.  The  former  appeared  with 
their  faces  uncovered,  the  latter  veiled;  and  at 
Sparta,  in  Crete,  and  at  Olympia,  virgins  were  per- 
mitted to  be  spectators  of  the  gymnastic  contests, 
and  married  women  only  were  excluded.  The  re- 
verse of  this  was  the  case  in  Ionia.1 

The  preceding  investigation  will  have  prepared 
the  reader  for  the  fact,  that  the  strictest  conjugal 
fidelity  was  required,  under  very  severe  penalties, 
from  the  wife  (vid.  Adultbiiuh),  while  great  laxity 
was  allowed  to  the  husband.  The  general  practice 
is  thus  illustrated  by  Plautus  :* 

"  Nam  si  vir  tcortum  duxit  clam  uxorem  mam, 
Id  si  rescivit  uxor,  impune  est  tiro. 
Uxor  viro  si  clam  domo  cgressa  estforas, 
ViroJU  causa,  cxigitur  malrimonio." 

In  cases  of  adultery  by  the  wife,  the  Athenian 
law  subjected  the  husband  to  irt/ua  if  he  continued 
to  cohabit  with  her ;  so  that  she  was  ipso  facto  di- 
vorced.* But  a  separation  might  be  effected  in  two 
different  ways :  by  the  wife  leaving  the  husband,  or 
the  husband  dismissing  the  wife.  If  the  latter  sup- 
posed her  husband  to  have  acted  without  sufficient 
justification  in  such  a  course,  it  was  competent  for 
her  after  dismissal,  or,  rather,  for  her  guardians,  to 
bring  an  action  for  dismissal  (Audi  aironefajiiut  or 
anoirouieqc) :  the  corresponding  action,  if  brought  by 
the  husband,  was  a  duai  airotetyeuf.  If,  however, 
a  wife  were  ill  used  in  any  way  by  her  husband,  he 
was  liable  to  an  action  called  a  iuai  Konoatot,*  so 
that  the  wife  was  not  entirely  unprotected  by  the 
laws :  a  conclusion  justified  by  a  fragment  in  Athe- 
Bttus,'  in  which  married  women  are  spoken  of  as 
relying  on  its  protection.  But  a  separation,  wheth- 
er it  originated  from  the  husband  or  wife,  was  con- 
sidered to  reflect  discredit  on  the  latter  (i  yap  iiav- 
JUf  tariv  alaxivw  fxuv')<  independent  of  the  diffi- 
culties and  inconveniences  to  which  she  was  sub- 
jected by  it.  At  Sparta,  barrenness  on  the  part  of  a 
wife  seems  to  have  been  a  ground  for  dismissal  by 
the  husband ;'  and  from  a  passage  in  Chrysostom,* 
it  has  been  inferred  that  women  were  in  the  habit 
of  imposing  supposititious  children  with  a  view  of 
keeping  (naraaxeiv)  their  husbands :  not  but  that 
the  word  admits  of,  if,  indeed,  it  does  not  (from  the 
tense)  require,  a  different  interpretation. 

This  article  has  been  mainly  composed  from 
Becker's  Cliariktes*  The  duties  of  an  Athenian 
wife  are  stated  somewhat  in  detail  by  Xenophon." 

MARRIAGE  (ROMAN),  MATRIMO'NIUM, 
NU'PTLE.  A  legal  Roman  marriage  was  called 
juste  nuptite,  justum  matrimonium,  as  being  con- 
formable to  jus  (civile)  or  to  law.  A  legal  marriage 
was  either  cum  conventione  uxoris  in  manum  viri, 
or  it  was  without  this  conventio.  But  both  forms 
of  marriage  agreed  in  this :  there  must  be  connubi- 
um  between  the  parties,  and  consent:  the  male 
must  also  bo  pubes,  and  the  woman  viri  potens. 
The  legal  consequences  as  to  the  power  of  the  fa- 
ther over  his  children  were  the  same  in  both. 

A  Roman  marriage  may  be  viewed,  first,  with 
reference  to  the  conditions  required  for  a  justum 
matrimonium ;  secondly,  with  reference  to  the  forms 
of  the  marriage ;  thirdly,  with  reference  to  its  legal 
consequences. 

I.  (Mailer,  Dorians,  ii„  S,  *  ».)— 3.  (Mereat.,  jr.,  C,  2.)— ft. 
IDemwth.,  c.  NeiEr.,  p.  1374.)— 4.  (p.  1T».)— 5.  (lin.,  p.  559.)— 
J.  (Flag.  »p.  Stob.,  p.  B7,  Gaiaford.)— 7.  (Herod.,  ri.,  01.)— 8. 
ifinx.,  *».,  p.  4*7,  J».)-».  (ii,  p.  4J*.)-10.  (Olooa  «d  iniu) 


Unless  there  was  connubium,  there  could  be  as 
Roman  marriage.  Connubium  is  defined  by  Ulpian 
to  be  "  uxoris  jure  ducenda  faculias,"  or  the  faculty 
by  which  a  man  may  make  a  woman  his  lawful 
wife.  But,  in  truth,  this  is  no  definition  at  all,  nor 
does  it  give  any  information.  Connubium  is  mere- 
ly a  term  which  comprehends  all  the  conditions  of 
a  legal  marriage.  Accordingly,  the  term  is  ex- 
plained by  particular  instances :  "  Roman  men  citi- 
zens," says  Ulpian,  "have  connubium  with  Roman 
women  citizens  (Romano:  cives) ;  but  with  Latins 
and  Peregrin*?,  only  in  those  cases  where  it  has 
been  permitted.  With  slaves  there  is  no  connu- 
bium." 

Sometimes  connubium,  that  is,  the  faculty  of 
contracting  a  Roman  marriage,  is  viewed  with  ref- 
erence to  one  of  its  most  important  consequences, 
namely,  the  patria  potestas:  "for,"  says  Gaius, 
"  since  it  is  the  effect  of  connubium  that  the  chil- 
dren follow  the  condition  of  their  father,  it  results 
that,  when  connubium  exists,  the  children  are  not 
only  Roman  citizens,  but  are  also  in  the  power  of 
their  father."  Generally,  it  may  be  stated  that 
there  was  only  connubium  between  Roman  citi- 
zens :  the  cases  in  which  it  at  any  time  existed  be- 
tween parties,  not  both  Roman  citizens,  were  ex 
ceptions  to  the  general  rule.  Originally,  or,  at 
least,  at  one  period  of  the  Republic,  there  was  no 
connubium  between  the  patricians  and  the  plebei- 
ans; but  this  was  altered  by  the  lex  Canuleia, 
which  allowed  connubium  between  persons  of  those 
two  classes. 

There  was  no  connubium  between  many  persons 
with  respect  to  one  another,  who  had  severally 
connubium  with  respect  to  other  persons.  Thus 
there  were  various  degrees  of  consanguinity  within 
which  there  was  no  connubium.  There  was  no 
connubium  between  parent  and  child,  whether  the 
relation  was  natural  or  by  adoption ;  and  a  man 
could  not  marry  an  adopted  daughter  or  grand- 
daughter, even  after  be  bad  emancipated  her.  There 
was  no  connubium  between  brothers  and  sisters, 
whether  of  the  whole  or  of  the  half  blood ;  but  a 
man  might  marry  a  sister  by  adoption  after  her 
emancipation,  or  after  his  own  emancipation.  It 
became  legal  to  marry  a  brother's  daughter  after 
Claudius  had  set  the  example  by  marrying  Agrippi- 
na ;  but  the  rule  was  not  carried  farther  than  the 
example,  and  in  the  time  of  Gaius  it  remained  un- 
lawful for  a  man  to  marry  his  sister's  daughter.* 

There  was  no  connubium,  also,  between  persons 
within  certain  relations  of  affinity,  as  between  a 
man  and  his  socrus,  nurus,  privigna,  and  noverca. 

Any  illegal  union  of  a  male,  and  female,  though 
affecting  to  be,  was  not  a  marriage :  the  man  had 
no  legal  wife,  and  the  children  had  no  legal  father ; 
consequently,  they  were  not  in  the  power  of  their 
reputed  father.  These  restrictions  as  to  marriage 
were  not  founded  on  any  enactments :  they  were  a 
part  of  that  large  mass  of  Roman  law  which  belongs 
to  jus  raoribus  constitutum. 

The  marriage  of  Domitius,  afterward  the  Emper- 
or Nero,  with  Octavia,  the  daughter  of  Claudius, 
seems  at  first  sight  somewhat  irregular.  Nero  was 
adopted  by  Claudius  by  a  lex  Curiata,'  but  he  was 
already  his  son-in-law ;  at  least,  the  sponsa^a  are 
mentioned  before  the  adoption.4  There  seems  to 
be  no  rule  of  law  which  would  prevent  a  man  from 
adopting  his  son-in-law ;  though,  if  the  adoption 
took  place  before  the  marriage,  it  would  be  illegal, 
as  stated  by  Gaius. 

Persons  who  had  certain  bodily  imperfections,  as 
eunuchs,  and  others  who,  from  any  cause,  could 
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never  attain  to  puberty,  could  not  contract  mar- 
riage ;  for,  though  pubertaa  was  in  course  of  time 
fixed  at  a  positive  age  (vid.  Ihfobes),  yet,  as  the 
foundation  of  the  notion  of  pubertas  was  physical 
capacity  for  sexual  intercourse,  there  could  be  no 
pubertas  if  there  was  a  physical  incapacity. 

The  essence  of  marriage  was  consent,  and  the 
crauent,  says  Ulpian,  "  both  of  those  who  come  to- 
gether, and  of  those  in  whose  power  they  are ;"  and 
"  marriage  is  not  effected  by  sexual  union,  but  by 
consent."  Those,  then,  who  were  not  sui  juris, 
had  not,  strictly  speaking,  connubium,  or  the  "uxo- 
ris  jure  ducenda  facultat ,-"  though,  in  another  sense, 
they  had  connubium,  by  virtue  of  the  consent  of 
those  in  whose  power  they  were,  if  there  was  no 
other  impediment.  According  to  the  old  law,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a  father  could  give  his  child  in  mar- 
riage, unless  the  child  was  emancipated,  without 
asking  the  child's  consent.  • 

The  lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea  placed  certain  re- 
strictions on  marriage  as  to  the  parties  between 
whom  it  could  take  place.  (Vid.  Julia  et  Papia 
PoppjBa  ;  Infamia.) 

A  man  could  only  have  one  lawful  wife  at  a 
time ;  and,  consequently,  if  he  were  married,  and 
divorced  his  wife,  a  second  marriage  would  be  no 
marriage  unless  the  divorce  were  effectual. 

The  marriage  cum  conventione  differed  from  that 
sine  conventione,  in  the  relationship  which  it  effect- 
ed between  the  husband  and  the  wife ;  the  marriage 
cum  conventione  was  a  necessary  condition  to  make 
a  woman  a  materfamilias.  By  the  marriage  cum 
conventione,  the  wife  passed  into  the  familia  of  her 
husband,  and  was  to  him  in  the  relation  of  a  daugh- 
ter, or,  as  it  was  expressed,  "  in  manum  comenit."1 
In  the  marriage  sine  conventione,  the  wife's  rela- 
tion to  her  own  familia  remained  as  before,  and  she 
was  merely  uxor.  "Uxor,"  says  Cicero,1  "is  a 
genus  of  which  there  are  two  species ;  one  is  ma- 
terfamilias, '  qua  in  manum  convenit;'  the  other  is 
uxor  only."  Accordingly,  a  materfamilias  is  a  wife 
who  is  in  manu,  and  in  the  familia  of  her  husband, 
and,  consequently,  one  of  his  sui  heredes,  or  in  the 
manus  of  him  in  whose  power  her  husband  is.  A 
wife  not  in  manu  was  not  a  member  of  her  hus- 
band's familia,  and,  therefore,  the  term  could  not 
apply  to  her.  Gellius*  also  states  that  this  was  the 
old  meaning  of  materfamilias.  Matrona  was,  prop- 
erly, a  wife  not  in  manu,  and  equivalent  to  Cicero's 
"tantummodo  uxor;"  and  she  was  called  matrona 
before  she  bad  any  children.  But  these  words  are 
not  .always  used  in  these  their  original  and  proper 
meanings.4 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  forms  were  requisite 
in  the  marriage  sine  conventione ;  and,  apparently, 
the  evidence  of  such  marriage  was  cohabitation 
matrimonii  causa.  The  matrimonii  causa  might  be 
proved  by  various  kinds  of  evidence. 

In  the  case  of  a  marriage  cum  conventione,  there 
were  three  forms,  usus,  farreum,  and  coemptio. 

Marriage  was  effected  by  usus  if  a  woman  lived 
with  a  man  for  a  whole  year  as  his  wife ;  and  this 
was  by  analogy  to  usucapion  of  movables  generally, 
in  which  usus  for  one  year  gave  ownership.  The 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  provided  that,  if  a  woman 
did  not  wish  to  come  into  the  manus  of  her  husband 
in  this  manner,  she  should  absent  herself  from  him 
annually  for  three  nights  (trinoctium),  and  so  break 
the  usus  of  the  year.  The  Twelve  Tables  probably 
did  not  introduce  the  usus  in  the  case  of  a  woman 
cohabiting  with  a  man  matrimonii  causa,  any  more 
than  they  probably  did  in  the  case  of  other  things ; 
bat,  as  in  the  case  of  other  things,  they  fixed  the 
time  within  which  the  usus  should  have  its  full  ef- 


1 .  (Cie.,  Top,  3 >-*.  (Top.,  *.)-«.  (xriii., ».)— 4.  (Vid.  Blp., 
■Vag..  i») 


feet,  so  they  established  a  positive  rule  as  to  wnat 
time  should  be  a  sufficient  interruption  of  usus  in 
the  case  of  matrimonial  cohabitation,  and  such  a 
positive  rule  was  obviously  necessary  in  order  to 
determine  what  should  be  a  sufficient  lsgal  inter- 
ruption of  usus. 

Farreum  was  a  form  of  marriage,  in  which  cer- 
tain words  were  used  in  the  presence  of  ten  wit- 
nesses, and  were  accompanied  by  a  certain  religious 
ceremony,  in  which  panis  farreus  was  employed ;  and 
hence  this  form  of  marriage  was  also  called  confar- 
reatio.  This  form  of  marriage  must  have  fallen 
generally  into  disuse  in  the  time  of  Gaius,  who  re- 
marks' that  this  legal  form  of  marriage  (hoc  jut)  was 
in  use  even  in  his  time  for  the  marriages  of  the 
flamines  majores  and  some  others.  This  passage 
of  Gaius  is  defective  in  the  MS.,  but  its  general 
sense  may  be  collected  from  comparing  it  with  Ta- 
citus' and  Servius.*  It  appears  that  certain  priest- 
ly offices,  such  as  that  of  flamen  dialis,  could  only 
be  held  by  those  who  were  bom  of  parents  who  had 
been  married  by  this  ceremony  (confarrcati  paren- 
ts). Even  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  the  ceremony 
of  confarreatio  was  only  observed  by  a  few.  As  to 
divorce  between  persons  married  by  confarreatio, 
see  Divortiuh. 

Coemptio  was  effected  by  mancipatio,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  wife  was  in  mancipio.4  A  woman 
who  was  cohabiting  with  a  man  as  uxor,  might 
come  into  bis  manus  by  this  ceremony,  in  which 
case  the  coemptio  was  said  to  be  matrimonii  causa, 
and  she  who  was  formerly  uxor  became  apud  mari- 
tum  filic  loco.  The  other  coemptio,  which  was 
called  ftducias  causa,  and  which  was  between  a 
woman  and  a  man  not  her  husband,  is  considered 
under  Tkbtamkntom  and  Tdtela.  If,  however,  an 
uxor  made  a  coemptio  with  her  husband,  not  matri- 
monii causa,  but  fiduciee  causa,  the  consequence  was 
that  she  was  in  manu,  and  thereby  acquired  the 
rights  of  a  daughter.  It  is  stated  by  a  modern  wri- 
ter, that  the  reason  why  a  woman  did  not  come  in 
mancipium  by  the  coemptio,  but  only  in  manum,  is 
this,  that  she  was  not  mancipated,  but  mancipated 
herself,  under  the  authority  of  her  father  if  she  was 
in  his  power,  and  that  of  her  tutors  if  she  was  not 
in  the  power  of  her  father ;  the  absurdity  of  which 
is  obvious,  if  we  have  regard  to  the  form  of  manci- 
patio as  described  by  Gaius,'  who  also  speaks*  of 
mancipatio  as  being  the  form  by  which  a  parent  re- 
leased his  daughter  from  the  patria  potestas  («  suo 
jure),  which  he  did  when  he  gave  his  daughter  in 
manum  viri.  The  mancipatio  must  in  all  cases  have 
been  considered  as  legally  effected  by  the  father  or 
the  tutors. 

Sponsalia  were  not  an  unusual  preliminary  of  mar- 
riage, but  they  were  not  necessary.  "  Sponsalia," 
according  to  Florentinos,*  "  sunt  mtnlio  et  repromis- 
sio  nuptiarum  futurarum."  Gellius  has  preserved* 
an  extract  from  the  work  of  Servius  Sulpicius  Rums 
de  Dotibus,  which,  from  the  authority  of  that  great 
jurist,  may  be  considered  as  unexceptionable.' 
Sponsalia,  according  to  Servius,  was  a  contract  by 
stipulations  and  sponsiones,  the  former  on  the  part 
of  the  future  husband,  the  latter  on  the  part  of  him 
who  gave  the  woman  in  marriage.  The  woman 
who  was  promised  in  marriage  was  accordingly 
called  sponsa,  which  is  equivalent  to  promissa ;  the 
man  who  engaged  to  marry  was  called  sponsus. 
The  sponsalia,  then,  were  an  agreement  to  marry, 
made  in  such  form  as  to  give  each  party  a  right  of 
action  in  case  of  non-performance,  and  the  offend- 
ing party  was  condemned  in  such  damages  as  to 
the  judex  seemed  just.    This  was  the  law  (jut)  of 
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sponsalia,  adds  Servius,  to  the  time  when  the  lex 
Julia  gave  the  civitas  to  all  Latium ;  whence  we 
may  conclude  that  alterations  were  afterward  made 
in  it.  The  sponsalia  were,  of  coarse,  not  binding, 
if  the  parties  consented  to  waive  the  contract ;  and 
either  party  could  dissolve  the  contract,  as  either 
could  dissolve  a  marriage,  subject,  however,  to  the 
right  of  action  which  the  non-consenting  party  might 
have.  If  a  person  was  in  the  relation  of  double 
lponcalia  at  the  same  time,  he  was  liable  to  infamia. 
( Vid.  ImuwA.)  Sometimes  a  present  was  made  by 
the  future  husband  to  the  future  wife  by  way  of 
earnest  (arrha,  arrka  tponsalitia),  or,  as  it  was  call- 
ed, propter  nuptias  donatio.1  Sponsalia  might  be 
contracted  by  those  who  were  not  under  seven  years 
of  age.  (Vid.  Infans,  Impubis.) 
The  consequences  of  marriage  were  : 

1.  The  power  of  the  father  over  the  children  of 
the  marriage,  which  was  a  completely  new  relation ; 
an  effect,  indeed,  of  marriage,  but  one  which  had  no 
influence  over  the  relation  of  the  husband  and  wife. 
{Vid.  Patria  Potkstas.) 

2.  The  liabilities  of  either  of  the  parties  to  the 
punishments  affixed  to  the  violation  of  the  marriage 
union.    (Vid.  Adultekium,  Divobttdh.) 

3.  The  relation  of  husband  and  wife  with  respect 
to  property,  to  which  head  belong  the  matters  of 
dos,  donatio  inter  virum  et  uxorem,  donatio  propter 
nuptias,  &c.  Many  of  these  matters,  however,  are 
not  necessary  consequences  of  marriage,  but  the 
consequence  of  certain  acts  which  are  rendered  pos- 
sible by  marriage. 

In  the  later  Roman  history  we  often  read  of  mar- 
riage contracts  which  have  reference  to  dos,  and 
generally  to  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife  view- 
ed with  reference  to  property.  A  title  of  the  Digest" 
treats  De  Pactis  Dotalibus,  which  might  be  made 
either  before  or  after  marriage. 

The  Roman  notion  of  marriage  was  that  of  a  com- 
plete personal  unity  of  the  husband  and  wife  (eon- 
•arimm.  omnia  vita),  as  shown  by  a  continuous  co- 
habitation, the  evidence  of  continuing  consent ;  for 
the  dissent  of  either  party,  when  formally  ex- 
pressed, could  dissolve  the  relation.  (Vid.  Divoa- 
tiok.)  Neither  in  the  old  Roman  law  nor  in  its  la- 
ter modifications  was  a  community  of  property  an 
essential  part  of  the  notion  of  marriage,  unless  we 
assume  that  originally  all  marriages  were  accom- 
panied with  the  conventio  in  manum,  for  in  that 
case,  as  already  observed,  the  wife  became  fUitefa- 
milias  loco,  and  passed  into  the  familia  of  her  hus- 
band ;  or  if  her  husband  was  in  the  power  of  his  fa- 
ther, she  became  to  her  husband's  father  in  the  re- 
lation of  a  granddaughter.  The  legal  deduction  from 
this  is,  that  her  legal  personality  was  merged  in  that 
of  her  husband,  all  her  property  passed  to  him  by  a 
universal  succession,'  and  she  could  not  thencefor- 
ward acquire  property  for  herself.  Thus  she  was 
entirely  removed  from  her  former  family  as  to  her 
legal  status,  and  became  as  the  sister  to  her  hus- 
band's children.  In  other  words,  when  a  woman 
came  in  manum,  there  was  a  blending  of  the  matri- 
monial and  the  filial  relation.  It  was  a  good  mar- 
riage without  the  relation  expressed  by  in  manu, 
which  was  a  relation  of  parent  and  child  superadded 
to  that  of  husband  and  wife.  It  is  a  legitimate  con- 
sequence that  she  could  not  divorce  her  husband, 
though  her  husband  might  divorce  her ;  and  if  we 
assume  that  the  marriage  cum  conventione  was  ori- 
ginally the  only  form  of  marriage  (of  which,  howev- 
er, we  believe  there  is  no  proof),  the  statement  of 
Plutarch  (vid.  DivoairoiO,  that  the  husband  alone 
had  originally  the  power  of  effecting  a  divorce,  will 
consist  with  this  strict  legal  deduction.    It  is  pos- 
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sible,  however,  that,  even  if  the  marriage  cum  cob* 
vntione  was  once  the  only  form,  there  might  have 
been  legal  means  by  which  a  wife  in  manu  could 
effect  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  just  as  a  person 
in  mancipii  causa  had  still  certain  personal  rights 
against  his  legal  owner.  But  conjecture  is  beyond 
our  province,  which  is  confined  to  matters  of  which 
there  is  evidence. 

When  there  was  no  conventio,  the  woman  re- 
mained a  member  of  her  own  familia :  she  was  to 
her  husband  in  the  same  relation  as  any  other  Bo- 
man  citizen,  differing  only  in  this,  that  her  sex  ena- 
bled her  to  become  the  mother  of  children  who  were 
the  husband's  children  and  citizens  of  the  state,  and 
that  she  owed  fidelity  to  him  so  long  as  the  matri- 
monial cohabitation  continued  by  mutual  consent. 
But  her  legal  status  continued  as  it  was  before  :  if 
she  was  not  in  the  power  of  her  father,  she  had  for 
all  purposes  a  legal  personal  existence  independent- 
ly of  her  husband,  and,  consequently,  her  property 
was  distinct  from  his.  It  must  have  been  with  re- 
spect to  such  marriages  as  these  that  a  great  part, 
at  least,  of  the  rules  of  law  relating  to  dos  were  es- 
tablished ;  and  to  such  marriages  all  the  roles  of 
law  relating  to  marriage  contracts  most  have  refer- 
red, at  least  so  long  as  the  marriage  cum  conventi- 
one existed  and  retained  its  strict  character. 

When  marriage  was  dissolved,  the  parties  to  it 
might  marry  again  ;  but  opinion  considered  it  more 
decent  for  a  woman  not  to  marry  again.  A  woman 
was  required  by  usage  (mot)  to  wait  a  year  before 
she  contracted  a  second  marriage,  on  the  pain  of  in- 
famia.   (Vid.  Infamia.) 

The  above  is  only  an  outline  of  the  law  of  mar- 
riage, but  it  is  sufficient  to  enable  a  student  to  car- 
ry his  investigations  farther. 

It  remains  to  describe  the  customs  and  rites 
which  were  observed  by  the  Romans  at  marriage* 
(ritut  nuptiales  or  nuptiarum  tolemnia  jutla,  ra  vo/«- 
lo/ieva  tuv  ya/tuv).  After  the  parties  had  agreed  to 
marry,  and  the  persons  in  whose  potestas  they  were 
had  consented,  a  meeting  of  friends  was  sometimes 
held  at  the  house  of  the  maiden  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  the  marriage  contract,  which  was  called 
sponsalia,  and  written  on  tablets  (tabula  lcgitima\ 
and  signed  by  both  parties.1  The  woman,  after  she 
had  promised  to  become  the  wife  of  a  man,  was  call- 
ed sponsa,  pacta,  dicta,  or  sperata.'  From  Juvenal* 
it  appears  that,  at  least  during  the  imperial  period, 
the  man  put  a  ring  on  the  finger  of  his  betrothed 
as  a  pledge  of  his  fidelity.  This  ring  was  probably, 
like  all  rings  at  this  time,  worn  on  the  left  hand,  and 
on  the  finger  nearest  to  the  smallest.4  The  last 
point  to  be  fixed  was  the  day  on  which  the  marriage 
was  to  take  place.  Towards  the  close  of  the  Re- 
public it  had  become  customary  to  betroth  young 
girls  when  they  were  yet  children;  Augustus  there- 
fore limited  the  time  during  which  a  man  was  al- 
lowed to  continue  betrothed  to  a  girl,*  and  forbade 
men  to  be  betrothed  to  girls  before  the  latter  had 
completed  their  tenth  year,  so  that,  the  age  of  pu- 
bertas  being  twelve  years,  a  girl  might  not  be  com- 
pelled to  be  betrothed  longer  than  two  years.* 

The  Romans  believed  that  certain  days  were  un- 
fortunate for  the  performance  of  the  marriage  rites, 
either  on  account  of  the  religious  character  of  those 
days  themselves,  or  on  account  of  the  days  by  which 
they  were  followed,  as  the  woman  bad  to  perform 
certain  religious  rites  on  the  day  after  her  wedding, 
which  could  not  take  place  on  a  dies  ater.  Days 
not  suitable  for  entering  upon  matrimony  were  the 
Calends,  Nones,  and  Ides  of  every  month,  all  dies 


1.  (Jot.,  Sat.,  ii.,  119,  *c— Id.  ib.,  Ti.,  85,  J00.— Gollioa,  ir., 
4.)— 3.  (Gcllio*,  ).  c—  Plant.,  Trinum.,  ii.,  4,  99.— Nooion,  i»  , 
p.  SIS.)— 3.  (Sat.,Ti.,  37.)  —  4.  (M«CTob.,  Sat.,  rii,  13.)— S 
'8net    Ootar.,  34.)— 0.  (Dion  Caw.,  liv.,  p.  603,  Stoph  ' 
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•tri,  the  whole  months  of  Mar,1  and  February,  and 
■  great  number  of  festivals.'  Widows,  on  the  other 
hand,  might  marry  on  days  which  were  inauspicious 
for  maidens.1 

On  the  wedding-day,  which  in  the  early  times 
was  never  fixed  upon  without  consulting  the  auspi- 
ces,4 the  bride  was  dressed  in  a  long  white  robe 
with  a  purple  fringe,  or  adorned  with  ribands.'  This 
dress  was  called  tunica  recta,*  and  was  bound  round 
the  waist  with  a  girdle  (corona,  cingulum,  or  zona7), 
which  the  husband  had  to  untie  in  the  evening. 
The  bridal  veil,  called  flammeum,  was  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour,*  and  her  shoes  likewise.*  Her  hair 
was  divided  on  this  occasion  with  the  point  of  a 
spear." 

The  only  form  of  marriage  which  was  celebrated 
with  solemn  religious  rites  was  that  by  confarrea- 
tio ;  the  other  forms,  being  mere  civil  acts,  were 
{irobably  solemnized  without  any  religious  ceremony. 
d  the  case  of  a  marriage  by  confarreatio,  a  sheep 
was  sacrificed,  and  its  skin  was  spread  over  two 
chairs,  upon  which  the  bride  and  bridegroom  sat 
down  with  their  heads  covered.11  Hereupon  the 
marriage  was  completed  by  pronouncing  a  solemn 
brmula  or  prayer,  after  which  another  sacrifice  was 
•tiered.  A  cake  was  made  of  far  and  the  mala  tal- 
••  prepared  by  the  vestal  virgins,"  and  carried  be- 
fore the  bride  when  she  was  conducted  to  the  resi- 
dence of  her  husband.  It  is  uncertain  whether  this 
cake  is  the  same  as  that  which  is  called  mutlaeeum,1* 
and  which  was  in  the  evening  distributed  among 
the  guests  assembled  at  the  house  of  the  young 
husband. 

The  bride  was  conducted  to  the  house  of  her  hus- 
band in  the  evening.  She  was  taken  with  apparent 
violonce  from  the  arms  of  her  mother,  or  of  the  per- 
son who  bad  to  give  her  away.  On  her  way  she 
was  accompanied  by  three  boys  dressed  in  the  pro- 
tests, and  whose  fathers  and  mothers  were  still 
alive  (patrimi  et  matrimi).  One  of  them  carried  be- 
fore her  a  torch  of  white  thorn  (tpina),  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  of  pine  wood ;  the  two  others  walked 
•y  her  side,  supporting  her  by  the  arm."  The  bride 
<terself  carried  a  distaff  and  a  spindle  with  wool." 
A  boy,  called  camillus,  carried  in  a  covered  vase 
(cumera,  cumerum,  or  camUhtm)  the  so-called  uten- 
sils of  the  bride  and  playthings  for  children  (erepun- 
ttta").  Besides  these  persons  who  officiated  on  the 
occasion,  tbe  procession  was  attended  by  a  numer- 
ous train  of  friends  both  of  the  bride  and  the  bride- 
groom, whose  attendance  was  called  ofieium  and 
ad  officium  venire."  Plutarch"  speaks  of  five  wax 
candles  which  were  used  at  marriages ;  if  these 
were  borne  in  the  procession,  it  must  have  been  to 
light  the  company  which  followed  the  bride ;  but  it 
'•nay  also  be  that  they  were  lighted  during  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  in  the  house  of  the  bride. 

When  the  procession  arrived  at  the  house  of  the 
bridegroom,  the  door  of  which  was  adorned  with 
garlands  and  flowers,  the  bride  was  carried  across 
the  threshold  by  pronubi,  i.  «.,  men  who  had  only 
been  married  to  one  woman,  that  she  might  not 
knock  against  it  with  her  foot,  which  would  have 
been  an  evil  omen."  Before  she  entered  the  house, 


I.  (Orid,  Fait.,  ».,  480.— Flat.,  Quart.  Rom.,  p.  S84.)  —  8. 
tUorob.,  Sat.,  i.,  IS.— Orid,  Fan.,  ii.,  S3".)— 3.  (Maerob,  8at., 
I.  c— Pint,  Quaat.  Rom.,  p.  S89.)— 4.  (Cie.,  Da  DiT,  i.,  IS.— 
Vat.  Mai.,  ii.,  1,  !.)—».  (Jur,  ii.,  184.)— 0.  (Win,  H.  N,  Tiii., 
48.1-7.  (Featna,!.  t.  Cragulo.)  —  8.  (Plin,  H.  N,  xxi,  8.— 
SchoLad  Jut.,  Ti,  »S.)  —  9.  (Cetoll.,  Lxii.,  10.)— 10.  (Orid, 
Fa*.,  ii.,  MO.  — Arnob.  adr.  Omit.,  ii.,  p.  91.  —  Plat,  Qoaat. 
Root,  p.  *3S.)  — 11.  (Sen.  ad  Ma.,  ir.,  374.)  —  IS.  (Serr.  ad 
Viij.,  Ecljg,  Tiii.. 83.)— 18.  (Jut,  Sat,  Ti,  SOI.)— 14.  (Feat., 
a.  t.  ratrimi  et  matrimi.  —  Varro,  ap.  Chariiium,  i„  p.  117.— 
Plia,  H.  N,  xri,  18.)  — IS.  (Plin.,  H.  N,  Tiii,  48.  — Plat, 
Onset  Ram,  p.  S71 .)  — 14.  (Feitae,  a.  r.  Come  ram.  —  Plant, 
Oietti,  iii,  1,4.)— 17.  (Suet,  Celir,  So— Id,  Claud,  9S.)-18. 
MJnBatRom,init)~l»  (Pint,  Quaat  Rom., p.S71,  e.-Plaut, 
Cat,  it,  4, 1.) 
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she.  wound  wool  around  the  doer-posts  oi  her  aem 
residence,  and  anointed  them  with  lard  {adept  nil- 
lut)  or  wolf's  fat  (adept  lupimu1).  Tbe  husband 
received  her  with  fire  and  water,  which  the  woman 
had  to  touch.  This  was  either  a  symbolic  purifica- 
tion (for  Servius'  says  that  the  newly-married  couple 
washed  their  feet  in  this  water),  or  it  was  a  sym- 
bolic expression  of  welcome,  as  the  interdieere  aqvm 
et  igni  was  the  formula  for  banishment.  The  bride 
saluted  her  husband  with  the  words  ubi  lu  Caiut, 
ego  Caia.'  After  she  had  entered  the  house  with 
distaff  and  spindle,  she  was  placed  upon  a  sheep- 
skin, and  here  the  keys  of  tbe  house  were  delivered 
into  her  hands.*  A  repast  (atna  nuptialu),  given 
by  the  husband  to  the  whole  train  of  relatives  and 
friends  who  accompanied  the  bride,  generally  con- 
cluded the  solemnity  of  the  day.'  Many  ancient 
writers  mention  a  very  popular  song,  Talasius  or 
Talassio,  which  was  sung  at  weddings;*  but  wheth- 
er it  was  sung  during  the  repast  or  during  the  pro- 
cession is  not  quite  clear,  though  we  may  infer,  from 
the  story  respecting  the  origin  of  the  song,  that  it 
was  sung  while  the  procession  was  advancing  to- 
wards the  house  of  the  husband. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  a  solemnity  like 
that  of  marriage  did  not  take  place  among  the  mer- 
ry and  humorous  Italians  without  a  variety  of  jests 
and  railleries,  and  Ovid*  mentions  obscene  songs 
which  were  sung  before  the  door  of  the  bridal  apart- 
ment by  girls  after  the  company  bad  left.  These 
songs  were  probably  the  old  Fescennina  (vid.  Fas 
oknniki),  and  are  frequently  called  Epithalamia. 
At  the  end  of  the  repast  the  bride  was  conducted, 
by  matrons  who  bad  not  had  more  than  one  hus- 
band (pronuba),  to  the  lectus  genialis  in  tbe  atrium, 
which  was  on  this  occasion  magnificently  adorned 
and  strewed  with  flowers.  On  the  following  day 
the  husband  sometimes  gave  another  entertainment 
to  his  friends,  which  was  called  repotia,*  and  the 
woman,  who  on  this  day  undertook  the  management 
of  the  house  of  her  husband,  had  to  perform  certain 
religious  rites,'  on  which  account,  as  was  observed 
above,  it  was  necessary  to  select  a  day  for  the  mar- 
riage which  was  not  followed  by  a  dies  ater.  These 
rites  probably  consisted  of  sacrifices  to  the  Dii  Pe- 
nates." 

Tbe  rites  and  ceremonies  which  have  been  men- 
tioned above  are  not  described  by  any  ancient  wri- 
ter in  the  order  in  which  they  took  place,  and  the 
order  adopted  above  rests  in  some  measure  merely 
upon  conjecture.  Nor  is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  clear 
which  of  the  rites  belonged  to  each  of  tbe  three 
forms  of  marriage.  Thus  much  only  is  certain, 
that  the  most  solemn  ceremonies,  and  those  of  a 
religious  nature,  belonged  to  confarreatio. 

The  position  of  a  Roman  woman  after  marriage 
was  very  different  from  that  of  a  Greek  woman. 
The  Roman  presided  over  the  whole  household  ; 
she  educated  her  children,  watched  over  and  pre- 
served the  honour  of  the  house,  and,  as  the  mater 
familias,  she  shared  the  honours  and  respect  shows 
to  her  husband.  Far  from  being  confined,  like  the 
Greek  women,  to  a  distinct  apartment,  the  Roman 
matron,  at  least  during  the  belter  centuries  of  the 
Republic,  occupied  the  most  important  part  of  thn 
bouse,  the  atrium." 

•MARRU'BIUM,  Horehound.  The  white  Hore- 
hound  is  the  Marrubium  vulgare.  Or  tbe  M.  album  of 
tbe  shops.    The  modern  Greeks  term  it  amoXaxop- 


1.  (Serr.  ad  jEa,  It,  19.— Plin,  H.  N,  xxriii,  9.)— S.  (ad 
JEn,  it,  104.)— J.  (Pint,  Qnaat.  Rom.,  1.  c.)— 4.  (Feitui,  a.  t. 
Cmrie.)— 9.  (Plaat,  Cure,  t,  3,  01.— Suet,  Calif,  SS.)— 4 
(Pint,  Qoaat.  Rom,  I.e.— Lir,  i,  9.— Dionn.  Hal,  Ant.  Rom  , 
ii,  31.— Feitua,  i.  t.  Talaarionem.)  —  7.  (Fait,  ill.,  87S.)— 8. 
(Feme,  •.  t.— Horat,  Sat,  ii,  S,  60.1—9.  (Maerob,  Sat,  i,  IS.) 
—10.  (Cie,  De  Repab,  v.,  5.)— II.  (Compete  Lipeim,  feet, 
i,  17.— BAttige.-   Alnoimndin.  Hoohzeit,  p.  1S4,  *e.) 
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rw.  Sibthorp  found  it  in  the  Greek  islands.  The 
wpdatm  of  Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides  is  not  only 
Joe  same  as  this,  but  is  also  applied  to  other  species. 
The  irpaawv  aixfurftf  of  Theophrastus  is  the  M. 
Africanum.  The  iftviof,inTauvov  (false  Hktouvov) 
is  the  M.  pteudo  dictamius,  called  in  Attica,  at  the 
present  day,  ua6pouupyo,  and  in  Laconia,  aoirpom- 
■cooirdvdv.' 
MARSU'PIUM  (/xopowKw,  Patevriov),  a  Purse.* 
The  purse  used  by  the  ancients 
was  commonly  a  small  leathern 
bag,  and  was  often  closed  by  be- 
ing drawn  together  at  the  mouth 
(ovoTraara  flaZuvna').  Mercury 
is  commonly  represented  holding 
one  in  his  hand,  of  which  the  an- 
nexed woodcut  from  an  intaglio 
in  the  Stosch  collection  at  Berlin 
presents  an  example. 
MARTIA'LIS  FLAMEN.  {Vid.  Flahzk.) 
MARTI A'LES  LUDI.  (Fid.  Luot  Maktulbs.) 
MARTYRIA  (uaprvpia)  signifies  strictly  the  dep- 
osition of  a  witness  in  a  court  of  justice,  though  the 
word  is  applied  metaphorically  to  all  kinds  of  testi- 
mony. We  .shall  here  explain,  1,  what  persona 
were  competent  to  be  witnesses  at  Athens;  2,  what 
was  the  nature  of  their  obligation  ;  8,  in  what  man- 
ner their  evidence  was  given ;  4,  what  was  the  pun- 
ishment for  giving  false  evidence. 

None  but  freemen  could  be  witnesses.  The  in- 
capacity of  women  may  be  inferred  from  the  gener- 
al policy  of  the  Athenian  law,  and  the  absence  of 
any  example  in  the  orators  where  a  woman's  evi- 
dence is  produced.  The  same  observation  applies 
to  minors. 

Slaves  were  not  allowed  to  give  evidence,  unless 
upon  examination  by  torture  (fiuaavot).  There  ap- 
pears to  have  been  one  exception  to  this  rule,  viz., 
that  a  slave  might  be  a  witness  against  a  freeman 
in  case  of  a  charge  of  murder,4  though  Platner* 
thinks  this  only  applied  to  the  giving  information. 
The  party  who  wished  to  obtain  the  evidence  of  a 
slave  belonging  to  his  opponent  challenged  him  to 
give  up  the  slave  to  be  examined  (ifyrti  rdv  tiad- 
Xov).  The  challenge  was  called  jrpfcAipnf.  The 
owner,  if  he  gave  him  up,  was  said  ixiovvai  or  ira- 
padoBvat.  But  he  was  not  obliged  so  to  do,  and  the 
general  practice  was  to  refuse  to  give  up  slaves, 
which,  perhaps,  arose  from  humanity,  though  the 
opponent  always  ascribed  it  to  a  fear  lest  the  truth 
should  be  elicited.  The  orators  affected  to  consid- 
er the  evidence  of  slaves,  wrung  from  them  by  tor- 
ture, more  valuable  and  trustworthy  than  that  of 
freemen  ;  but  it  must  be  observed,  they  always  use 
this  argument  when  the  slave  had  not  been  exam- 
ined.' 

Citizens  who  had  been  disfranchised  (r/Ti/iuuivoi) 
could  not  appear  as  witnesses  (any  more  than  as 
jurors  or  plaintiffs)  in  a  court  of  justice  ;  for  they 
bad  lost  all  honourable  rights  and  privileges.'  But 
there  was  no  objection  to  alien  freemen.'  We  learn 
from  Harpocration,'  that  in  actions  against  freedmen 
for  neglect  of  duty  to  their  patrons  (iiroaraoiov  ti- 
cat),  foreigners  were  not  allowed  to  put  in  an  affida- 
vit that  the  action  was  not  maintainable  (uri  claa- 
yuyuiov  elvai).    But  this  can  hardly  be  considered 


1.  (Dioeoor.,  ill.,  119.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xx.,  JS.— Theophraet., 
H.  P.,  Ti.,  1,  *.—  Billerbeck,  Flora  Claaaica,  p.  153,  154.) — 3. 
(Non.  Mareellue,  i.  r.— Varro,  Da  Re  Run.,  iii.,  17.— Plant., 
Men;,  II.,  i.,  *9.— Id.  ib.,  II.,  iii.,  33,  35.— Id.  ib.,  V.,  rii.,  47.— 
M,  Pom.,  III.,  ».,  37.— Id.,  Rnd.,  V.,  ii.,  SO.— Xen.,  Conrir.,  it., 
*.)— 3.  (Plat.,  ConTir.,  p.  404,  ed.  Better.)— 4.  (Antiph.,  De 
Morte  Her.,  7*8.)— 5.  (Att.  Proc.,  p.  SIS.)— A.  (Demoath.,  c. 
Aphob.,  848.— Id.,  c.  Onet.,  874.— Hndtwalcker,  TJeber  die  Dhl- 
wten,  p  44,  ftc.)-7.  (Demoath.,  o.  Ne»r.,  1353.— Wachemnth, 
H-,  i.,p.  S44.)— 8.  [Demoath.,  c.  Lacr.,  MT,  M».— JSechin.,  De 
raJ*  teg.,  49,  ed.  Staph.)-*,  (a.  t.  iua^afnfta.) 


an  exception,  for  euch  affidavits  gave  an  undue  an 
vantage  to  the  party  for  whom  they  were  made. 

Neither  of  the  parties  to  a  cause  was  competent 
to  give  evidence  for  himself,  though  each  was  com- 
pelled to  answer  the  questions  put  by  the  other. 
The  law  declared  toiv  avndiitotv  iituvayutt  thai 
anoKpivaodai  aXKijTMiQ  rt>  ipuruucvov,  /tapnptlv  ii 
up.1  That  the  friends  of  the  party  who  pleaded  for 
him  (called  awiiyopot)  were  not  incompetent  to  givr 
evidence,  appears  from  the  fragment  of  Iseeus,  Pre 
EupJui.,  and  also  from  jEschines,  who,  on  his  trial 
for  misconduct  in  the  embassy,  calls  Phocion  to  as- 
sist him  both  as  a  witness  and  an  advocate.* 

The  obligation  to  attend  as  a  witness,  both  in 
civil  and  criminal  proceedings,  and  to  give  such 
evidence  as  he  is  able  to  give,  arises  out  of  the  duty 
which  every  man  owes  to  the  state ;  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  persons  (except  the 
parties  themselves)  were  exempted  from  this  obli- 
gation. The  passages  which  Platner'  and  Sclio- 
mann4  cite  in  support  of  the  contrary  view  prove 
nothing  more  than  that  the  near  relations  of  a  party 
were  reluctant  to  give  evidence  against  him,  where- 
as the  fact  that  they  were  bound  by  law  to  give 
evidence  may  be  inferred  from  Demosthenes.* 

The  party  who  desired  the  evidence  of  a  witness 
summoned  him  to  attend  for  that  purpose.  The 
summons  was  called  irpbaKknou;.*  If  the  witness 
promised  to  attend,  and  failed  to  do  so,  he  was  lia- 
ble to  an  action  called  dUtj  Zeiirouaprvpiov.  Wheth- 
er he  promised  or  not,  he  was  bound  to  attend ;.  and 
if  his  absence  caused  injury  to  the  party,  he  was 
liable  to  an  action  (dun;  pMUnic).  This  is  the  prob- 
able distinction  between  these  forms  of  action,  as 
to  which  there  has  been  much  doubt.' 

The  attendance  of  the  witness  was  first  requited 
at  the  ivdtpiatc,  where  he  was  to  make  his  deposi- 
tion before  the  superintending  magistrate  (Tiycuvr 
iiKoanipiov).  The  party  in  whose  favour  he  ap- 
peared generally  wrote  the  deposition  at  home  upon 
a  whitened  board  or  tablet  (fcXcvKuuivov  ypauuar- 
tlov),  which  he  brought  with  him  to  the  magistrate's 
office,  and,  when  the  witness  had  deposed  thereto, 
put  into  the  box  (l;r>vor)  in  which  all  the  documents 
in  the  cause  were  deposited.  If  the  deposition  was 
not  prepared  beforehand,  as  must  always  have  been 
the  case  when  the  party  was  not  exactly  aware 
what  evidence  would  be  given,  or  when  anything 
took  place  before  the  magistrate  which  could  not  be 
foreseen,  as,  for  instance,  a  challenge,  or  question 
and  answer  by  the  parties ;  in  such  a  case  it  was 
usual  to  write  down  the  evidence  upon  a  waxen 
tablet.  The  difference  between  these  methods  was 
much  the  same  as  between  writing  with  a  pen  on 
paper,  and  with  a  pencil  on  a  slate ;  the  latter  could 
easily  be  rubbed  out  and  written  over  again  if  ne- 
cessary.* If  the  witness  did  not  attend,  his  evi- 
dence was,  nevertheless,  put  into  the  box ;  that  is, 
such  evidence  as  the  party  intended  him  to  give,  or 
thought  he  might  give,  at  the  trial  For  all  testi 
monial  evidence  was  required  to  be  in  writing,  in 
order  that  there  might  be  no  mistake  about  tbe 
terms,  and  the  witness  might  leave  no  subterfuge 
for  himself  when  convicted  of  falsehood.*  The 
avaKpioic  might  last  several  days,  and,  so  long  as  it 
lasted,  fresh  evidence  might  be  brought,  but  none 
could  be  brought  after  the  last  day,  when  the  box 
was  sealed  by  the  magistrate,  and  kept  so  by  him 
till  the  day  of  trial." 


1.  (Demoath.,  c  Steph,,  1131.) — 9.  (De  Fala.  Leg.,  p.  51,  S3, 
ed.  Steph.)— 3.  (Att,  Proc.,  p.  S17.)— 4.  (Att.  Proc.,  p.  671.)— 
S.  (c.  Aphob.,  849,  850,  855.)— 0.  (Demoath.,  *  Timoth.,  11M.) 
7.  (Meier  and  SchSmann,  Att.  Proc.,  p.  387  --Platner,  Att 
Proc,  p.  Ml.)— 8.  (Demoath.,  c.  Steph.,  1133.)-  41.  (Demoath., 
c.  Steph.,  1115,  1110.)— 10.  (Demoath.,  c.  Aphob.,  836.— Id.,  c 
Boot,  de  Norn.,  W.-M,o.  Eoerg.  at  Mnee.,  1143.— Id,  ' 
Canon.,  1*65.) 
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The  form  of  a  deposition  was  simple.  The  fol- 
lowing example  is  from  Demosthenes :'  Archenom- 
ides,  son  of  Archedamas  of  Anagyrus,  testifies  that 
articles  of  agreement  were  deposited  with  him  by 
Androcles  of  Sphettus,  Nausicrates  of  Carystus, 
Artemon  and  Apollodorus,  both  of  Phaselns,  and 
that  the  agreement  is  still  in  his  hands."  Here  we 
must  observe  that,  whenever  a  document  was  put 
in  evidence  at  the  trial,  as  an  agreement,  a  will,  the 
evidence  of  a  slave,  a  challenge,  or  an  answer  given 
07  either  party  at  the  ivaxpiaic,  it  was  certified  by 
a  witness,  whose  deposition  was  at  the  same  time 
produced  and  read.* 

The  witness,  whether  he  had  attended  before  the 
magistrate  or  not,  was  obliged  to  be  present  at  the 
trial,  in  order  to  confirm  his  testimony.  The  only 
exception  was  when  he  was  ill  or  out  of  the  coun- 
try, in  which  case  a  commission  might  be  sent  to 
examine  him.  'Vid.  Ekmartyeia.)  All  evidence 
was  produced  by  the  party  during  his  own  speech, 
the  KX&jrvtpa  being  stopped  for  that  purpose.*  The 
witness  was  called  by  an  officer  of  the  court,  and 
mounted  on  the  raised  platform  (Pqpo)  of  the  speak- 
er while  his  deposition  was  read  over  to  him  by  the 
clerk  ;  he  then  signified  his  assent,  either  by  ex- 
press words,  or  bowing  his  head  in  silence.*  In 
the  editions  that  we  have  of  the  orators,  we  see 
sometimes  Uaprvpia  written  (when  evidence  is  pro- 
duced) and  sometimes  Mtiprvpe?.  The  student  must 
not  be  deceived  by  this,  and  suppose  that  sometimes 
the  deposition  only  was  read,  sometimes  the  wit- 
nesses themselves  were  present.  The  old  editors 
merely  followed  the  language  of  the  orators,  who 
said,  "  call  the  witnesses,"  or  "  mount  np,  witness- 
es," or  "  the  clerk  shall  read  yon  the  evidence,"  or 
something  to  the  same  effect,  varying  the  expres- 
sion according  to  their  fancy.' 

If  the  witness  was  hostile,  he  was  required  either 
to  depose  to  the  statement  read  over  to  him,  or  to 
take  an  oath  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it  (jtaprv- 
ptiv  1)  ifouviuv).  One  or  the  other  he  was  com- 
pelled to  do,  or,  if  he  refused,  he  was  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  of  a  thousand  drachma  to  the  state,  which 
sentence  was  immediately  proclaimed  by  the  officer 
Of  the  court,  who  was  commanded  (cJbjrrfav  or  U- 
xXsreueiv  abriv,  i. «.,  to  give  him  notice  that  he  was 
in  contempt  and  had  incurred  the  fine.* 

.An  oath  was  usually  taken  by  the  witness  at  the 
imxpiaic,  where  he  was  sworn  by  the  opposite 
parly  at  an  altar  (»pdc  roV  popdv  iHupicloQii).  If  he 
had  not  attended  at  the  ivaxpiatf,  he  might  be 
sworn  afterward  in  court,  as  was  always  the  case 
when  a  witness  took  the  oath  of  denial  (if-a/ioot). 
In  the  passage  just  cited  from  Lycurgus,  the  ex- 
pression ZaSovrat  rh  Upd  means  nothing  more  than 
touching  the  altar  or  its  appurtenances,  and  has  no 
reference  to  victims.'  Whether  the  witness  was 
always  bound  to  take  an  oath  is  a  doubtful  point.* 

The  oath  of  the  witness  (the  ordinary  vo/u/at 
tpKos)  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  oath  taken 
by  one  of  the  parties,  or  by  some  friend  or  other 
person,  out  of  court,  with  a  view  to  decide  the 
cause  or  some  particular  point  in  dispute.    This 


1.  (e.  Law.,  9*7.>-3.  (Demoath,  Pro  Fhonn.,  MS,  M9,  037. 
-Id.,  e.  Phaniipp,  1046.— Id,  c  Stepfl,  1120.)— 3.  (lawn,  De 
f~:  rared.,  39,  ed.  Steph.— Demoath,  c.  Kabul.,  IMS.)— 4. 
(Lys,  De  Eratoa.  Mort.,  04,  ed.  Staph.— jEnoh.,  De  Fab.  Lea;., 
49,  ed.  Steph.— Demoath,  c  Maid.,  MO.— Id.,  o.  Phonn.,  913.— 
Id.,  c  Staph.,  1109.— Id.,  o.  Kabul.,  1303.)— 5.  {Vid.  Lira.,  Pro 
Maalith,  147,  ed.  Staph.— tarns,  Da  Pjrr.  ha*.,  45,  ad.  Staph.— 
Demoath,  c  Cailipp.,  1*30.— Id.,  c.  Near.,  1333.)— «.  (Demoath., 
«.  Aphob,  ?».— Id,  c  Near.,  1373.— Id.,  c  Thoocr,  1384.— 
JEach,  c.  Timarch..  10,  ed.  Staph.— Isaiua,  Da  Aityp.  haired., 
7ft,  ed.  Sle^V— 11,  c.  Lrocr,  130,  ed.  Staph.— Meier  and  Scho- 
■au,  An.  Pro*.,  p.  672.  —  Plainer,  Au.  Proc,  p.  318.)  — 7. 
(Vakkenaer,  Opuac.  Philol,  toI.  i.,  p.  37-39.)— 8.  (Vid.  De- 
"l,  c  Coton,  1284.— id,  c.  Steph.,  1119. — Id.,  a.  Kabul., 


1303.— Aach.,  De  Pals.  Ug.,  49,  ad.  Steph.— Schdaunn,  Att. 
°toc.  p.  675.) 


was  taken  by  the  consent  of  the  adversary,  upon  a 
challenge  given  and  accepted ;  it  was  an  oath  of  a 
more  solemn  kind,  sworn  by  (or  upon  the  heads  of) 
the  children  of  the  party  swearing  (koto  tuv  nal 
duv\  or  by  perfect  or  full-grown  victims  (naif  Upu» 
TtXclav),  and  often  with  curses  upon  himself  or  hia 
family  (tear*  itaXdac ),  and  sometimes  was  accom- 
panied with  peculiar  rites,  such  as  passing  through 
fire  (dia  rod  irvoo;).  The  mother,  or  other  female 
relative  of  the  party  (who  could  not  be  a  witness), 
was  at  liberty  to  take  this  oath.1 

On  some  extraordinary  occasions  we  find  that 
freemen  were  put  to  the  torture  by  a  special  decree 
of  the  people  or  the  senate,  as  on  the  occasion  of 
the  mutilated  Hermes  busts,*  and  they  were  less 
scrupulous  about  aliens  than  about  citizens ;  but  (as 
a  general  rule)  it  is  certain  that  freemen  could  not 
be  tortured  in  courts  of  justice,  and  even  an  eman 
cipated  slave,  Demosthenes  says,  it  would  be  an  act 
of  impiety  (oW  6auw)  to  give  up  for  such  a  pur- 
pose.* 

With  respect  to  hearsay  evidence,  see  E  martt 
iu  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  affidavit  called  iia/iap- 
rvpia,  see  Heeeb,  Greek,  p.  496. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  causes  which 
came  before  the  dicasts  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
have  said  nothing  of  those  whioh  were  decided  by 
the  public  arbitrators.  The  above  remarks,  how- 
ever, will  equally  apply  to  the  latter,  if  the  reader 
will  bear  in  mind  that  the  arbitrator  performed  the 
duties  of  the  magistrate  at  the  hvaxptait  as  well  as 
those  of  the  iucaarai  at  the  trial.  He  heard  the 
witnesses  and  received  the  depositions  from  day  to 
day,  as  long  as  he  sat,  and  kept  the  ixlvoi  open 
until  the  last  day  (nvptav  i/tipav).* 

If  the  witness  in  a  cause  gave  false  evidence, 
the  injured  party  was  at  liberty  to  bring  an  action 
against  him  (Siiai  TpcviopapTvptuv)  to  recover  com- 
pensation. The  proceeding  was  sometimes  called 
Itrtmctppit,  and  the  plaintiff  was  said  lictoKrJKTeeOat 
tj  /tapTvpif  or  rp  fiaprvpi.'  This  cause  was  prob- 
ably tried  before  the  same  presiding  magistrate  as 
the  one  in  which  the  evidence  was  given.*  The 
form  of  the  plaintiff's  bill,  and  of  the  defendant's 
plea  in  denial,  will  be  found  in  Demosthenes.' 
From  the  same  passage  we  also  Ieam  that  the  ac- 
tion for  false  testimony  was  a  ri/u/rof  ayuv,  in  which 
the  plaintiff  laid  his  own  damages  in  the  bill ;  and 
from  Demosthenes*  it  appears  that  the  dicasts  had 
power  not  only  to  give  damages  to  the  plaintiff,  but 
also  to  inflict  the  penalty  of  irt/tia  by  a  irpoari\at- 
aic .'  A  witness  who  had  been  a  third  time  con- 
victed of  giving  false  testimony  was  ipso  jure  dis- 
franchised.1' The  main  question  to  be  tried  in  the 
cause  against  the  witness  was,  whether  his  evi- 
dence was  true  or  false ;  but  another  question  com- 
monly raised  was,  whether  his  evidence  was  mate- 
rial to  the  decision  of  the  previous  cause." 

When  a  witness,  by  giving  false  evidence  against 
a  man  upon  a  criminal  trial,  had  procured  bis  con- 
viction, and  the  convict  was  sentenced  to  such  a 
punishment  (for  instance,  death  or  banishment)  as 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  bring  an  action, 
any  other  person  was  allowed  to  institute  a  public 


1.  (Demoath.,  c.  Aphob.,  838.  —  Id.,  o.  Bosot,  De  Data,  1011. 
—Id.,  c.  Tirooth,  1203.— Id.,  c.  Callip.,  1S40.— Id.,  c.  Conon., 
1189.  —  Id,  e.  New,  1365.  —  Wachamuth,  1L,  i.,  333.  —  HudV 
walcker,  33-37.)— 3.  (Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  c  25,  p.  393.) 
—3.  (Demoath.,  e.  Aphob.,  838.— Id.,  r.  Timoth,  1200.— Meier, 
Att.  Proc,  p.  084.)— 4.  (Vid.  Demoath,  c.  Meid,  641.— Id.,  c 
Timoth.,  1190.—  Meier  and  Schumann,  Att.  Proc,  p.  670.)— 3 
(tame,  De  Pjrrrh.  haired,  39.— Id,  De  Dicawg.  haired,  52,  ed. 
Staph.— Demoath,  c.  Aphob,  848, 830.— Harpocrat,  1. 1.  'Enr 
«(dw».)— 6.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc,  p.  45.)— 7.  (c.  Steph.,  1115-> — 
8.  (c.  Aphob,  849,  839.)— 9.  (Fid.  also  bams,  Da  Diaeog.  ha 
red,  53.)— 10.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc,  p.  383.)— 11.  (Demoath,  «. 
Euerg.  et  Mtm  ,  1139,  1181.— Id,  c.  Aphob,  853-856.— Id., 
8teph,  1117.-  Plainer,  Att.  Proc,  i,  400,  *<•.) 
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prosecution  against  the  witness,  either  by  a  ypa+fj, 
or  perhaps  hv  an  eloayyMa  or  itpo6oMj.1 

After  the  conviction  of  the  witness,  an  action 
might  be  maintained  against  the  party  who  suborn- 
ed him  to  give  false  evidence,  called  due*  kokotcx- 
vtuv.*  And  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  similar  ac- 
tion might  be  brought  against  »  person  who  had 
procured  false  evidence  to  be  given  of  a  defendant 
having  been  summoned,  after  the  conviction  of  the 
witness  in  a  ypatfi  iievtoit^reiac.* 

It  appears  that,  in  certain  cases,  a  man  who  bad 
lost  a  cause  was  enabled  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  the 
judgment  (Hoi  avdSucoc)  by  convicting  a  certain 
number  of  the  adverse  witnesses  of  false  testimony. 
Thus,  in  inheritance  causes,  the  law  enacted  hav  uX$ 
tic  tuv  if/cvio/iapTvpiHv,  naXtv  Ifapxijc  tlvai  rtepl  ai- 
tuv  raj  Xijfe<c.*  This  was  the  more  necessary,  on 
account  of  the  facility  afforded  to  the  parties  to  stop 
the  progress  of  these  causes  by  affidavits  (vid.  Du- 
mirtyria),  and  also  because  no  money  could  com- 
pensate an  Athenian  for  the  loss  of  an  inheritance. 
The  same  remedy  was  given  by  the  law  to  those 
who  had  been  convicted  in  a  tiicy  TJieviopapTvpiov 
or  in  a  ypatfi  ieviac.  In  the  last  case,  the  convict- 
ed person  who  proceeded  against  the  witness  was 
compelled  to  remain  in  prison  until  the  determina- 
tion of  his  suit.*  We  are  informed  that  these  are 
the  only  cases  in  which  a  judgment  was  allowed  to 
be  reversed  in  this  way ;  but  whether  there  were 
not  more  cases  than  these  has  been  justly  doubted 
by  Schdmann.*  The  scholiast  on  Plato*  is  evidently 
wrong  in  supposing  that  it  was  necessary,  under 
the  Athenian  law,  to  convict  more  than  half  the 
number  of  the  witnesses.  This  appears  from  the 
passage  above  cited  from  Issos  on  the  estate  of 
Hagnias. 

We  conclude  by  noticing  a  few  expressions. 
Maprvpelv  tivi  is  to  testify  in  favour  of  a  man,  *a- 
rafiapTvpeiv  Ttvoc  to  testify  against.  MaprvpeoOai 
to  call  to  witness  (a  word  used  poetically),  Sta/iap- 
rioeodat,  and  sometimes  bri/iapripeodai,  rovt  irapov- 
roc,  to  call  upon  those  who  are  present  to  take  no- 
tice of  what  passes,  with  a  view  to  give  evidence.' 
*mSopapTvpeiv  and  imopxetv  are  never  used  indif- 
ferently, which  affords  some  proof  that  testimony 
was  not  necessarily  on  oath.  The  itaprvc  (witness 
in  the  cause)  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  kXijt^p 
or  K^rop,  who  merely  gave  evidence  of  the  sum- 
mons to  appear. 

MASTE'RES  (fiaorijotc).    {Vid.  Zbtetai  ) 

•MASTICHE  (juiaTlxn),  Gum  Mastich.  "This 
is  correctly  described  as  the  resin  of  the  Lentiscus 
by  Dioscorides  and  Pliny.  It  is  the  Pistachio  Len- 
tisau.  The  Chian  Mastich  is  particularly  com- 
mended by  Galen.'"  The  wood  of  the  Pistachia 
Lentiscus,  according  to  Sibthorp,  is  much  esteemed 
by  the  Greeks  at  the  present  day  for  fuel.  They 
call  the  tree  axtvof.  The  mastich  or  gum  is  only 
collected  in  Scio.  The  ashes  of  the  wood  are  used 
by  the  Athenian  soap-boilers  for  making  the  ley  for 
the  manufacture  of  soap.  In  Zante  it  is  also  con- 
sidered as  furnishing  the  best  lixivium.  The  tan- 
ners employ  it  with  valanida  in  the  preparation  of 
leather.  In  Ithaca  an  oil  (axtvoXdii)  is  expressed 
from  the  berry.  The  o^tvoc  of  the  modem  Greeks 
is  also  the  oxivoc  of  Theophrastus.  The  ancient 
verb  oxiviiofiat  signifies  "  to  cbew  mastich"  or  "the 
wood  of  the  mastich-tfee,"  in  order  to  sweeten  the 
breath  and  cleanse  the  teeth.    The  gum  is  now 


1.  (Andoa,  Da  Mr*.,  4.— Plainer,  Att.  Proa,  411.— Meier, 
Alt.  Proa,  381)  — 1  (Demoeth.,  a  Timoth.,  1301.—  Id.,  a 
Eoerg.  at  Mnea  ,  UN.)— ».  (Meier,  Att.  Proa,  749.)— 4.  (Iemu, 
De  Haga.  bored.,  89,  ed.  Staph.— Id.,  De  Dion*,  haired.,  40, 
»!•)— 9.  (Demoeth..  e.  Tirnoor.,  741.)-*.  (Att.  Proe..  7*1.)— 7. 
(Leg.,  xi,  14.)— 8.  (Demoeth.,  o.  Eaerr.  et  Mnee  ,  1190  )— 0. 
(Dioeoor.,  i.,  M.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  nir.,  38.  —  Adam,  Append., 
e.v.) 
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much  used  by  the  women  of  Turkey  for  the  sai.it 
purpose.1 

MASTI'GIA.    (Vid.  Flaobom.) 

MATERFAMI'LIAS.  (Vid.  Mabkiaos,  Rohah, 
p.  623.) 

MATRA'LIA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Rome  ev- 
ery  year  on  the  11th  of  June,  in  honour  of  the  god- 
dess Mater  Matuta,  whose  temple  stood  in  the  Fo 
rum  Boarium.  It  was  celebrated  only  by  Roman 
matrons,  and  the  sacrifices  offered  to  the  goddess 
consisted  of  cakes  baked  in  pots  of  earthenware.1 
Slaves  were  not  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  solem- 
nities or  to  enter  the  temple  of  the  goddess.  One 
slave,  however,  was  admitted  by  the  matrons,  but 
only  to  be  exposed  to  a  humiliating  treatment,  for 
one  of  the  matrons  gave  her  a  blow  on  the  cheek, 
and  then  sent  her  away  from  the  temple.  The  ma- 
trons on  this  occasion  took  with  them  the  children 
of  their  sisters,  but  not  their  own,  held  them  in  their 
arms,  and  prayed  for  their  welfare.*  The  statue  of 
the  goddess  was  then  crowned  with  a  garland  by 
one  of  the  matrons  who  had  not  yet  lost  a  hus- 
band.4 The  Greek  writers  and  their  Roman  follow- 
ers, who  identify  the  Mater  Matuta  with  Leucotbea 
or  Ino,  explain  the  ceremonies  of  the  Matralia  by 
means  of  tbe  mythological  stories  which  relate  to 
this  Greek  goddess.  But  the  real  import  of  the 
worship  of  the  Mater  Matuta  appears  to  have  been 
to  inculcate  upon  mothers  the  principle  that  they 
ought  to  take  care  of  the  children  of  their  Bisters  as 
much  as  of  their  own,  and  that  they  should  not 
leave  them  to  careless  slaves,  the  contempt  for 
whom  was  symbolically  expressed  by  the  infliction 
of  a  blow  on  the  cheek  of  the  one  admitted  into  the 
temple.' 

MATRIMO-MUM.    (Vii.  Mabbiaob,  Roauir.) 

MATRCNA.    (Vid.  Mabbiaob,  Rohan,  p.  623.) 

MAUSOLETJM.    (Vid.  Foot.,  p.  461.) 

MAZO'NOMUS  (jtaCovS/toc,  dim.  /laiovSjuor'), 
from  fid^a,  a  loaf  or  a  cake ;  properly  a  dish  for  dis- 
tributing bread ;  but  the  term  is  applied  also  to  any 
large  dish  used  for  bringing  meat  to  table.*  (Vid. 
Cobra,  p.  274.)  These  dishes  were  made  either  of 
wood,*  of  bronze,'  or  of  gold." 

MEDIASTFNI,  the  name  given  to  slaves  used 
for  any  common  purpose,  and  are  said  by  the  scho- 
liast upon  Horace"  to  be  those  "qui  tit  medio  sunt 
ad  quams  imperota  jmrati."  The  name  is  chiefly 
given  to  certain  slaves  belonging  to  the  familia  rus- 
tics," but  is  also  applied  sometimes  to  slaves  in  tbe 
city." 

•MED1CA  (M*dutf),  a  plant,  the  Lucerne  or 
Purple  Medick  (Medicago  ttUiva).  It  has  its  name 
from  Media,  according  to  the  ancient  authorities, 
because  it  was  brought  from  that  country  into 
Greece  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war  under  Dari- 
us. It  passed  into  England  from  France  and  Swit- 
zerland. Some  of  the  English  botanists,  according 
to  Martyn,  called  it  Burgundy  trefoil  and  Medick 
fodder}* 

•MEDIC  A  MALA  (Mi/doca  w^aX  the  fruit  of  tho 
Citron-tree,  or  Citrut  Medico,  L.  Sprengel  and 
Stackhouse  think  that  the  Orange  (Citrut  mtrmu 
(nun)  was  also  comprehended  under  the  term.  (Vid. 
CitboO" 

MEDICFNA  (larpiKfi),  the  name  of  that  science 
which,  as  Celsus  says,1'  "  Sanitaiem  agrit  promt  UU," 


1.  (Dodwell'a  Tonr,  rol.  i.,  p.  MO.)— I.  (Verro,  D»  Lin 

r.,  p.31,Bip.— Orid,  Feat.,  ri.,  475,  Ac.)— 3.  (Pint.,  t 

5.— td.,  Qu»et.  Hon.,  p.  S87.)— 4.  (Tertnll.,  Monogam  ,  c  17.) 


Jng.La., 
,  Camill., 

..    ._.,  ,  .  -„_»,aI7.) 

— 4 .  (Compare  Harrana,  Die  Relig.  der  RSmer,  ii.,  p.  75.) — 0. 
(Athen.,  T.,  30,  S4.)— 7.  (Varro,  De  Re  Roat.,  iii.,  4. J- 8.  (Pol- 
lux, Onom.,  Til.,  87.)— 9.  (Athen.,  ir.,  31.)— 10.  (Athen.,  t.,  *7.) 
—11.  (Epiet.,  i,  14, 14.)— 12.  (Cia,  Cat.,  ii.,  8.— Colum.,  i.,  ». 
—Id.,  ii.,  1S.)-1».  (Dig.  4,  tit.  ».  a.  1,  t  5 ;  7,  tit.  7,  a.  «  )— 14. 
(Martra  ad  Virg.,  Ceorg.,  i.,  314.)— 15.  (Dioeoor  ,  i.,  IBS.— 
Theophraat.,  i.,  IS.— Adame,  Appen-J.,  a.  r.y— 18.  (be  Medio, 
lib.  i..  P-erfet.) 
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turn  whose  object  Hippocrates  defines'  to  be  "  the 
delirering  sick  persons  from  their  diseases,  and  the 
diminishing  the  force  of  sicknesses,  and  the  not  un- 
dertaking the  treatment  of  those  who  are  quite  over- 
come by  sickness,  as  we  know  that  medicine  is 
hare  of  no  avail."  For  other  definitions  of  the  art 
and  science  of  Medicine  given  by  the  ancients,  see 
Pseudo-Galen.1  The  invention  of  medicine  was 
almost  universally  attributed  by  the  ancients  to  the 
gods.'  Another  source  of  information  was  the  ob- 
serving the  means  resorted  to  by  animals  when  la- 
bouring under  disease.  Pliny4  gives  many  instan- 
ces in  which  these  instinctive  efforts  taught  man- 
kind the  properties  of  various  plants,  and  the  more 
simple  surgical  operations.  The  wild  goats  of  Crete 
pointed  out  the  use  of  the  Dictamnus  and  vulnerary 
herbs ;  dogs,  when  indisposed,  sought  the  Triticum 
repent,  and  the  same  animal  taught  to  the  Egyp- 
tians the  use  of  purgatives,  constituting  the  treat- 
ment called  Syrmaism.  The  hippopotamus  intro- 
duced the  practice  of  bleeding,  and  it  is  affirmed 
that  the  employment  of  clysters  was  shown  by  the 
ibis.*  Sheep  with  worms  in  their  liver  were  seen 
seeking  saline  substances,  and  cattle  affected  with 
dropsy  a nxiously  looked  for  chalybeate  waters.  We 
are  told*  that  the  Babylonians  and  Chaldeans  had 
no  physicians,  and  in  cases  of  sickness  the  patient 
was  carried  out  and  exposed  on  the  highway,  that 
any  persons  passing  by  who  had  been  affected  in  a 
similar  manner  might  give  some  information  re- 
specting the  means  that  had  afforded  them  relief. 
Shortly  afterward,  these  observations  of  cures  were 
suspended  in  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  we  find 
that  in  Egypt  the  walls  of  their  sanctuaries  were 
covered  with  records  of  this  description.  The 
priests  of  Greece  adopted  the  same  practice,  and 
some  of  the  tablets  suspended  in  their  temples  are 
of  a  curious  character,  which  will  illustrate  the  cus- 
tom. The  following  votive  memorials  are  given  by 
Hieron.  Mercurialis :'  "  Some  days  back,  a  certain 
Caius,  who  was  blind,  learned  from  an  oracle  that 
he  should  repair  to  the  temple,  put  tip  his  fervent 
prayers,  cross  the  sanctuary  from  right  to  left,  place 
his  five  fingers  on  the  altar,  then  raise  his  hand  and 
cover  his  eyes.  He  obeyed,  and  instantly  his  sight 
was  restored,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  multi- 
tude. These  signs  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  gods 
were  shown  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus."  "  A  blind 
soldier  named  Valerius  Apes,  having  consulted  the 
oracle,  was  informed  that  he  should  mix  the  blood 
of  a  white  cock  with  honey,  to  make  up  an  oint- 
ment to  be  applied  to  his  eyes  for  three  consecutive 
days:  he  received  his  sight,  and  returned  public 
thanks  to  the  gods."  "  Julian  appeared  lost  beyond 
all  hope  from  a  spitting  of  blood.  The  god  ordered 
him  to  take  from  the  altar  some  seeds  of  the  pine, 
and  to  mix  them  with  honey,  of  which  mixture  he 
was  to  eat  for  three  days.  He  was  saved,  and 
Lime  to  thank  the  gods  in  presence  of  the  people." 
The  whole  science  of  medicine  was  divided  into 
five  parts,''  viz. :  tvawXoyurij,  Physiology  and  Anat- 
omy (vid.  Pbtuoloou)  ;  AinoXoyMrj?,  /Ktiology,  or 
the  doctrine  of  the  causes  of  disease ;  HaOoXoyuc^, 
Pathology  (vid.  Patholooia)  ;  Tyietviv,  Hygiene,  or 
the  art  of  preferring  health  ;  Iti/utortKn,  Semeiol- 
ogy,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  symptoms  of  disease, 
including  Diagnosis  (vid.  Ssmkiotica)  ;  and  Qcpa- 
nevruui.  Therapeutics,  or  the  art  of  healing  (vid. 
Thbbapsutjca).    With  regard  to  the  medical  liter- 

1.  (De  Alt*,  torn,  i.,  p.  7,  ed.  KOhn.)— 1.  (Intrad.,  m  Medi- 
na, e.  «,  torn.  14,  p.  888-8,  ed.  KOhn.)— 3.  (Hippacr.,  Da  Prieca 
Mtdie..  torn.  I.,  p.  ».— Peeada-Oalen,  bund.,  cap.  i„  p.  874. — 
Oe.,  Tnee.  Diec,  iii.,  1.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxix.,T)-4.  (H.  N., 
ftti,  41.)— 5.  (Compare  PMudo-Gelen,  Intrad.,  o.  1.  p.  675.)— 8. 
(BenxL,  L,  1(7.— Strabo,  it:.,  e.  l,ed.Taochn.— PieadoOelan, 
bind..  I  c.y— 7.  (De  Arte  Gymnast.,  Amstel.,  4to,  187*,  p. », ».) 
■  -A,  (Parado-Galea,  Intrad.,  c  7,  p.  88V.) 


ature  of  the  ancients,  "  When,"  says  Littie,'  "  one 
searches  into  the  history  of  medicine  and  tb»  com- 
mencement of  the  science,  the  first  body  of  doctrine 
that  one  meets  with  is  the  collection  of  writings 
known  under  the  name  of  the  works  of  Hippocra- 
tes. The  science  mounts  up  directly  to  that  origin, 
and  there  stops.  .Not  that  it  had  not  been  cultivated 
earlier,  and  had  not  given  rise  to  even  numerous 
productions,  but  everything  that  had  been  made  be- 
fore the  physician  of  Cos  has  perished.  We  have 
only  remaining  of  them  scattered  and  unconnected 
fragments  ;  the  works  of  Hippocrates  have  alone 
escaped  destruction;  and,  by  a  singular  circum- 
stance, there  exists  a  great  gap  alter  them  as  well 
as  before  them.  The  medical  works  from  Hippoc- 
rates to  the  establishment  of  the  school  of  Alexan- 
drea,  and  those  of  that  school  itself,  are  completely 
lost,  except  some  quotations  and  passages  pre- 
served in  the  later  writers  ;  so  that  the  writings  of 
Hippocrates  remain  alone  among  the  ruins  of  an- 
cient medical  literature."  The  Asclepiads,  to  which 
family  Hippocrates  belonged,  were  the  supposed  de- 
scendants of  jEsculapius  ('AaieX^mof),  and  were,  in 
a  manner,  the  hereditary  physicians  of  Greece. 
They  professed  to  have  among  them  certain  secrets 
of  the  medical  art,  which  had  been  handed  down  to 
them  from  their  great  progenitor,  and  founded  sev- 
eral medical  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
Galen  mentions*  three,  viz.,  Rhodes,  Cnidos,  and 
Cos.  The  first  of  these  appears  soon  to  have  be- 
come extinct,  and  has  left  no  traces  of  its  existence 
behind.  From  the  second  proceeded  a  collection  of 
observations  called  Kviiuu  Tvifuu,  "Cnidian  Sen- 
tences," a  work  of  much  reputation  in  early  times, 
which  is  often  mentioned  by  Hippocrates,'  and 
which  appears  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  Ga- 
len.4 The  school  of  Cos,  however,  is  by  far  the 
most  celebrated,  on  account  of  the  greater  number 
of  eminent  physicians  that  sprang  from  it,  and  es- 
pecially from  having  been  the  birthplace  of  the  great 
Hippocrates.  We  learn  from  Herodotus'  that  there 
were  also  two  celebrated  medical  schools  at  Croto- 
na  in  Magna  Grtecia,  and  Cyrene  in  Africa,  of  which 
he  says  that  the  former  was  in  his  time  more  es- 
teemed in  Greece  than  any  other,  and  in  the  next 
place  came  that  of  Cyrene.  But  neither  of  these 
require  any  particular  notice  here,  nor  will  it  be  ne- 
cessary to  do  more  than  mention  the  more  celebra- 
ted medical  sects,  referring  for  farther  particulars 
to  their  names  in  this  work.  The  oldest,  and  per- 
haps the  most  influential  of  these,  was  that  of  the 
Doomitici,  founded  about  B.C.  400  by  Thessalus, 
the  son,  and  Polybus,  the  son-in-law  of  Hippoc- 
rates, and  thence  called  also  the  Hippocralici.  These 
retained  their  influence  till  the  rise  of  the  Emphici, 
founded  by  Serapion  of  Alexandres  and  Philinus 
of  Cos  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  after  which  time 
every  member  of  the  medical  profession,  during  a 
long  period,  ranged  himself  in  one  of  these  two 
sects.  In  the  first  century  B.C.,  Themison  founded 
the  sect  of  the  Methodic:,  who  held  doctrines  near- 
ly intermediate  between  those  of  the  two  sects  al- 
ready mentioned.  About  two  centuries  later,  the 
Methodici  were  divided  into  numerous  sects,  as  the 
doctrines  of  particular  physicians  became  more  gen- 
erally received.  The  chief  of  these  sects  were 
the  PmtOMATici  and  Eclectic:  ;  the  former  founded 
by  Alhemeus  about  the  middle  or  end  of  the  first 
century  A.D. ;  the  latter  about  the  same  time,  either 
by  Agathinus  of  Sparta  or  his  pupil  Archigenes. 
The  ErisYMTRBTici  (called  also  Hbctioi)  are  sup- 
posed to  have  agreed  very  nearly  in  their  tenets 
with  those  of  the  Eclectici. 


1.  ((Earn*  CompWtea  (THippocrate,  torn,  i.,  Intrad.,  ch.  I,  p> 
».)—».  (De  Math.  Med.,  i,  1,  torn,  x,  p.  5,  «.)--*.  (De  Rat 
Vict,  in  Morb.  Acut.) — 4.  (Comment,  in  Hippocr.,  lib.  tit ,  tea*, 
xt.,  p.  iXi.h- 6.  (iii.,  III.) 
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It  only  remains  to  mention  the  prinoipal  medical 
authors  after  Hippocrates  whose  works  are  still  ex- 
tant, referring  for  more  particulars  respecting  their 
writings  to  the  articles  on  Chiroroia,  Dlstetica, 
Pathoi.oou,  Pbarhaobotica,  Phtsioloqia,  Smbi- 
otica,  and  Therapeutics  Celsus  is  supposed  to 
have  lived  in  the  Augustan  age,  and  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  more  for  the  elegance  of  his  style,  and 
the  neatness  and  judiciousness  of  his  compilation, 
than  for  any  original  contributions  to  the  science  of 
Medicine.  Indeed,  many  persons  have  doubted 
whether  Celsus  were  really  a  professional  man,  or 
whether  be  only  wrote  his  work  "  De  Medicina"  as 
a  sort  of  rhetorical  exercise.1  Dioscorides  of  An- 
azarba,  who  lived  in  the  first  century  after  Christ, 
was  for  many  centuries  the  greatest  authority  in 
Materia  Medica,  and  was  almost  as  much  esteemed 
as  Galen  in  Medicine  and  Physiology,  or  Aristotle 
in  Philosophy.  Aretssus,  who  probably  lived  in  the 
time  of  Nero,  is  an  interesting  and  striking  writer, 
both  from  the  beauty  of  his  language  and  from  the 
originality  of  his  opinions.  The  next  in  chronolo- 
gical order,  and  perhaps  the  most  valuable,  as  he  is 
certainly  the  most  voluminous,  of  all  the  medical 
writers  of  antiquity,  is  Galen,  who  reigned  supreme 
in  all  matters  relating  to  his  art  till  the  commence- 
ment of  modern  times.  He  was  born  at  Pergamus 
A.D.  131,  came  early  in  life  to  Rome,  where  he 
lived  in  great  honour,  and  passed  great  part  of  his 
days,  and  died  A.D.  301.  After  him,  the  only  wri- 
ters deserving  particular  notice  are  Oribasius  of 
Pergamus,  physician  to  the  Emperor  Julian  in  the 
fourth  century  after  Christ ;  Aetius  of  Amida,  who 
lived  probably  in  the  sixth  century ;  Alexander 
Trallianus,  who  lived  something  later ;  and  Paulus 
.■Egineta,  who  belongs  to  the  end  of  the  seventh. 

ME'DICUS  (,'larpdc ),  the  name  given  by  the  an- 
cients to  every  professor  of  the  healing  art,  wheth- 
er physician  or  surgeon,  and,  accordingly,  both  di- 
visions of  the  medical  profession  will  here  be  inclu- 
ded under  that  term.  In  Greece  and  Asia  Minor 
physicians  seem  to  have  been  held  in  high  esteem ; 
for,  not  to  mention  the  apotheosis  of  JEsculapius, 
who  was  considered  as  the  father  of  it,  there  was 
a  law  at  Athens  that  no  female  or  time  should  prac- 
tise it.*  ./Elian  mentions  one  of  the  laws  of  Zaleu- 
cus  among  the  Epizephyrian  Locrians,  by  which  it 
was  ordered  that  if  any  one,  during  his  illness, 
should  drink  wine  contrary  to  the  orders  of  his  phy- 
sician, even  if  he  should  recover,  he  should  be  put 
to  death  for  his  disobedience  ;a  and,  according  to 
Mead,  there  are  extant  several  medals  struck  by  the 
people  of  Smyrna  in  honour  of  different  persons 
belonging  to  the  medical  profession.*  The  follow- 
ing observation  concerning  these  medals  is  given  by 
Kiihn  :'  "  Alii,  idqut  hand  dubie  reclhu,  verotimiliut 
exittimabant  nomina  in  kites  nummit  obvia  minime 
tignificare  medico*,  qui  de  Smynueit  nut  medica  ar- 
tit  cognitionc  bene  meruerint,  ted  potiut  rummos  illi- 
us  urbit  magittratut.  Vid.  partim  CI.  Wise,  in  Mut. 
Bodlci.,  p.  140,  qui  Meadiann  sentential  acerbus  ex- 
ititit  censor,  partim  Jos.  Eckhel,  in  Doctr.  Num. 
Vtter.,  to.  ii.,  p.  639,  et  Jo.  Cph.  Kaschen,  in  Lex  Univ. 
Rei  Num.  Vet.,  to.  it.,  p.  2,  Lips.,  1790-8,  qui  p. 
1219,  plures  soriptores  de  Smyrnaeorum  nummis  ad- 
duxit."  (In  voce  "  Apollophanes.")  If  the  decree 
of  the  Athenians  (published  among  the  letters  of 
Hippocrates)  be  genuine,  and  if  Soranus*  can  be  de- 
pended on,  the  same  honours  were  conferred  upon 


1.  (Yii.  Hick.  Christ.  Jost.  Eachenbach,  Epietola,  4c,  obi 
"De  3elso  non  Medico  Practico  diaaorilur,"  Lip*.,  4to,  JT7S; 
also  Lb  Clerc'i  and  Sprewgel's  Histories  of  Medicine.) — 2.  (Hv- 
gjnna.  Fab.,  374  )_3.  (Var.  Hist.,  ii.,  S7.)-4.  (Diawrtatio  de 
Nammis  quibnsdam  a  Smynueit  in  Medicorum  honorem  percus- 
•ii.  4to,  Loud.,  1784.)— 5.  (Additam.  ad  Elench.  Medicor.  Vo- 
ter, a  Jo.  A.  Fabricio,  in  Biblioth.  Gmca  eihibitum,  4to,  Lips., 
182o-0.)-e.  (I,,  Vita  Hippos.) 
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that  physician  as  bad  before  been  given  to  Reran 
les  ;  he  was  voted  a  golden  crown,  publicly  initiates' 
into  the  Eleusiman  mysteries,  and  maintained  ia 
the  Prytaneum  at  the  state's  expense.1 

As  there  were  no  hospitals  among  the  ancients, 
the  chief  places  of  study  for  medical  pupils  were 
the  'koKknnuta,  or  temples  of  ^Esculapius,  where 
the  votive  tablets  furnished  them  with  a  collection 
of  eases.  The  Asclepiade  (vid.  Mbdioina)  were 
very  strict  in  examining  into  and  overlooking  the 
character  and  conduct  of  their  pupils,  and  the  fa- 
mous Hippocratic  oath  (which,  if  not  drawn  up  by 
Hippocrates  himself,  is  certainly  almost  as  ancient) 
requires  to  be  inserted  here,  as  being  the  most  ca- 
rious' medical  monument  of  antiquity.  "  I  swear 
by  Apollo  the  physioian,  by  iEscvdapias,  by  Hygeia, 
and  Panaceia,  and  all  the  gods  and  goddesses,  call- 
ing them  to  witness  that  I  will  fulfil  religiously,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  my  power  and  judgment,  the 
solemn  promise  and  the  written  bond  which  I  now 
do  make.  I  will  honour  as  my  parents  the  master 
who  has  taught  me  this  art,  and  endeavour  to  min- 
ister to  all  his  necessities.  I  will  consider  his  chil- 
dren as  my  own  brothers,  and  will  teach  them  my 
profession,  should  they  express  a  desire  to  follow  it, 
without  remuneration  or  written  bond.  I  will  ad- 
mit to  my  lessons,  my  discourses,  and  all  my  other 
methods  of  teaching,  my  own  sons,  and  those  of 
ray  tutor,  and  those  who  have  been  inscribed  as  pu- 
pils and  have  taken  the  medical  oath ;  but  no  one 
else.  I  will  prescribe  such  a  course  of  regimen  as 
may  be  best  suited  to  the  condition  of  my  patients, 
according  to  the  best  of  my  power  and  judgment, 
seeking  to  preserve  them  from  anything  that  might 
prove  injurious.  No  inducement  shall  ever  lead  me 
to  administer  poison,  nor  will  I  ever  be  the  author 
of  bucU  advice:  neither  will  I  contribute  to  an 
abortion.  I  will  maintain  religiously  the  purity  and 
integrity  both  of  my  conduct  and  of  my  art.  I  will 
not  cut  any  one  for  the  stone,  but  will  leave  that 
operation  to  those  who  cultivate  it  (ixxumau  M 
ipya-rnoiv  uviptiai  nor/l-ioc  r^ade).  Into  whatever 
dwellings  I  may  go,  I  will  enter  them  with  the  sole 
view  of  succouring  the  sick,  abstaining  from  all  in- 
jurious views  and  corruption,  especially  from  any 
immodest  action  towards  women  or  men,,  freemen 
or  slaves.  If  during  my  attendance,  or  even  uu- 
professionally  in  common  life,  I  happen  to  hear  of 
any  circumstances  which  should  not  be  revealed,  I 
will  consider  them  a  profound  secret,  and  observe 
on  the  subject  a  religious  silence.  May  I,  if  I  rigid- 
ly observe  this  my  oath,  and  do  not  break  it,  enjoy 
good  success  in  life,  and  in  [the  practice  of]  my 
art,  and  obtain  general  esteem  forever;  should  I 
transgress  and  become  a  perjurer,  may  the  reverse 
be  my  lot."  As  regards  the  passage  of  the  oath, 
given  above  in  the  original  Greek  (inxupnou  ii,  k.  r. 
X.),  though  the  writer  has  translated  it  thus,  both 
here  and  also  in  page  241,  he  does  not  feel  at  all 
sure  that  the  other  construction,  viz.,  making  n-pvi-u>c 
■rijote  depend  on  ticxypvau,  is  not  preferable.  With 
regard  to  the  oath  itself,  it  is  generally  considered 
to  be  spurious ;'  but  M.  Littre,  the  editor  of  the 
new  Paris  edition  of  Hippocrates,  believes  it  to  bo 
genuine.  For  a  copious  and  learned  explanation  of 
every  clause  of  the  oath,  see  Meibom's  edition,  Gr. 
and  Lat.,  Lugd.  Bat.,  4to,  1643. 

Some  idea  of  the  income  of  a  physician  in  those 
times  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,'  that  the  ^Eginetans  (about  the  year  B.C. 
532)  paid  Democedes  from  the  public  treasury  one 
talent  per  annum  for  his  services,  i.  e.  (if  we  reckon, 
with  Hussey,*  the  ^Egineun  drachma  to  be  worth 


1.  (Compare  Plin.,  H.  N.,  Tit.,  37.)— ».  (Fid.  J.  C.  Ackar- 
maan,  Hiat.  Liter.  Hippocr.,  in  Fabr.  Biol.  Gr.,  od.  Harlu  or  at 
Kdhn't  ed.  of  Hippocr.)— S.  (iii.,  131.)— 4.  (Anciont  WeicaU 
and  Money,  dec.) 
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1*.  1H).  d°I  QU'te  344/. ;  he  afterward  received 
from  the  Athenians  one  hundred  mine,  t. 1.  (reck- 
oning, with  Hussey,  the  Attic  drachma  to  be  worth 
9}d.),  rather  more  than  406/. ;  and  he  was  finally  at- 
tracted to  Samoa  by  being  offered  by  Polycrates  a 
salary  of  two  talents, «'.  e.  (if  the  Attic  standard  be 
meant)  487/.  10*.  It  should,  however,  be  added. 
that  Valckenaer  doubts  the  accuracy  of  this  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  with  respect  to  the  jEginetans 
and  Athenians  (and  apparently  with  reason),  on  the 
ground  that  the  latter  people,  at  the  time  of  their 
greatest  wealth,  only  allowed  their  ambassadors 
two  drachmas  (or  1*.  1\d.)  per  day,  i.  «.,  somewhat 
less  than  thirty  pounds  per  annum.1  A  physician, 
called  by  Pliny  both  Erasistratus*  and  Cleombro- 
tus,*  is  said  by  him  to  have  received  one  hundred 
talents  for  curing  King  Ant iochus,  which  (if  we  sup- 
pose the  Attic  talents  of  the  standard  of  Alexan- 
der's coinage  to  be  meant,  which,  according  to  Hus- 
sey, was  worth  843/.  IS*.)  would  amount  to  84,876/. 
If,  however,  the  Alexandrean  standard,  which  is 
found  in  the  coins  of  the  Ptolemies,  be  meant,  it 
would  amount  (reckoning  the  drachma  as  1*.  3}<Z.) 
to  39,3767. ;  an  almost  incredible  sum.  It  seems  to 
have  been  not  uncommon  among  the  Greeks  in  those 
times  (as  afterward  in  the  later  Roman  Empire :  see 
Abchiatbb)  for  states  to  maintain  physicians,  who 
were  paid  at  the  public  cost;4  and  these,  again, 
had  attendants,  for  the  most  part  slaves,  who  exer- 
cised their  calling  among  people  of  low  condition.' 
The  Romans  derived  their  knowledge  of  medicine 
at  first  from  the  Etrurians  and-  afterward  from  the 
Greeks.  In  the  most  ancient  times  the  haruspices 
practised  medicine  in  connexion  with  the  augurs, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  Sprengel,'  who  regarded  the 
ancient  Roman  legends  as  historical  facts,  it  was 
probably  some  of  these  that  Amulius  sent  to  Rhea 
Silva,  when  she  was  pregnant,  to  examine  the  na- 
ture of  her  mysterious  disease.*  One  of  the  most 
ancient  customs  at  Rome,  in  order  to  ward  off  epi- 
demic diseases,  and  to  appease  the  anger  of  the 
gods,  was  the  interrogating  the  books  bought  by 
Tarquin  of  the  Sibyl.  In  the  earlier  times  of  the 
Roman  Republic,  physicians  are  said  by  Pliny  to 
have  been  unknown,*  and  for  some  time  afterward 
the  exercise  of  the  profession  was  in  a  great  meas- 
ure confined  to  persons  of  servile  rank  ;  for  the 
richer  families,  having  slaves  who  were  skilled  in  all 
sorts  of  trades,  &c.,  generally  possessed  one  or  more 
that  understood  medicine  and  surgery.*  To  this 
practice,  however,  there  were  many  exceptions :  e. 
g.,  the  physician  who  was  taken  prisoner  with  Juli- 
us Cesar  by  the  pirates  at  the  island  of  Pharma- 
cusa,10  and  who  is  called  his  friend  by  Plutarch ;" 
Archagathns,  who,  being  the  first  foreign  surgeon 
that  settled  at  Rome,  had  a  shop  bought  for  him  at 
the  public  expense,  and  was  presented  with  the  jus 
Quiritium  B.C.  819 ;"  Artorius,  who  is  known  to 
have  been  a  physician,1'  and  who  is  called  the  friend 
of  Augustus  ;14  Asclapo,  whom  Cicero  calls  his 
friend  ;**  Ascleptades,  the  friend  of  Crassus  the  ora- 
tor ;"  Eodemus,  who  is  called  by  Tacitus"  the  friend 
and  physician  of  Livia ;  and  others.  The  hatred 
borne  by  Cato  the  censor  against  the  Greek  phy- 
siciana,  as  well  as  the  Greek  philosophers  at  Rome, 

1.  (Arietoph.,  Achare.,M.>— 9.  (H.  N.,  xxir.,  J.)-S.  (H.  N., 
»ii,  J7.) — I.  (Xeu.,  Mem.,  it.,  4,  y  5.— Plato,  Oow.,  ?  «.— Strn- 
bu,  if.,  p.  IStt.— Diod.  Sic,  zii.,  IS.)— ».  (Plato,  Da  Ley.,  It.,  p. 
TtO,  ed.  Staph.— BOckh,  Pool.  Earn,  of  Athens,  rol.  i.,  p.  100.) 
-«.  (Hut.  da  U  Med.)— 7.  (Dionys.  Hal.,  i.,  78.)— 8.  (H.  N„ 
nix.,  S.)— 9.  (Middleton'i  Essay, "  De  Medjcorum  apod  Roma- 
Boa  degentiwn  conditione,"  Cantab.,  17*0,  4to,  and  the  various 
asvjwata  to  it  that  appeared  on  its  publication.) — 10.  (Soetoa., 
Jul.,  4.)— 11.  (VufcCaeenbou's  not*  on  Suetoaiue.)—  IS.  (Cas- 
eins Hasina  ap.  Pbn.,  H.  N.,  xiir..  «.)— 13.  (Cad.  Anrel.,  Da 
Mors.  Aeut,  iii.,  14,  p.  «S4.)— 14.  (Plutarch,  Brat.,  e.  41,  ed. 
TnucbaL,  where,  howarer,  it  should  be  noticed  that  soma  adi- 
tioaa  read  'Arravw  instead  of  'ApnJmot.)— 19.  (ad  Faa.,  xjii., 
•O.J— 16.  (Cic,  Da  Oral.,  i„  14.)— 17.  (Ann.,  it.,  I.) 


is  well  known,  but  it  is  not  true  that  he  caused 
them  to  be  expelled  from  Rome.'  With  respect  to 
the  income  made  by  eminent  physicians  in  the  early 
times  of  Rome,  the  writer  is  not  aware  of  any  data 
for  ascertaining  it ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  Empire, 
we  learn  from  Pliny'  that  Albutius,  Arruntius,  Cat- 
petanus,  Cassius,  and  Rubrius  gained  850,000  ses- 
terces per  annum,  i.  e.  (reckoning,  with  Hussey,  the 
mille  nummi  (tetterlium)  to  be  worth,  after  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  77.  16*.  3d.),  1963/.  8*.  6d. ;  that  Quin- 
tus  Stertinius  made  it  a  favour  that  he  was  content 
to  receive  from  the  emperor  600,000  sesterces  per 
annum  (or  3906/.  6*.),  as  he  might  have  made 
400,000  sesterces  (or  4687/.  10*.)  by  his  private 
practice ;  and  that  he  and  his  brother,  who  received 
the  same  annual  income  from  the  Emperor  Claudi 
us,  left  between  them  at  their  death,  notwithstand- 
ing large  sums  that  they  had  spent  in  beautifying 
the  city  of  Naples,  the  sum  of  thirty  millions  of 
sesterces  (or  884,376/.). 

Of  the  previous  medical  education  necessary  to 
qualify  a  physician  at  Rome  for  the  legal  practice  of 
his  profession  in  the  early  times,  we  know  nothing ; 
afterward,  however,  this  was  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  archiatri.    (Vid.  Akchiatbr.) 

Two  other  medical  titles  that  we  meet  with  un- 
der the  emperors  were  Iatroiopkuta  (see  the  word) 
and  Aetuaritu,  'Arrooaptof.  The  latter  was  a  title 
at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  given  apparently 
only  to  physicians,  and  quite  distinct  from  the  use 
of  the  word  found  in  the  earlier  Latin  authors.* 
Besides  Joannes  the  son  of  Zacharias,  who  is  better 
known  by  bis  title  of  Actuarius  than  by  his  real 
name,  several  other  physicians  are  recorded  as 
having  arrived  at  this  dignity. 

MEDIMNTJS  (jUSi/tvoc  or  utti/tvot  mrqpdc),  the 
principal  dry  measure  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  used 
especially  for  measuring  corn.  It  had  different 
sizes  in  the  different  states  of  Greece.  The  Attic 
medimnus  was  equal  to  six  Roman  modii.  (Nepos, 
Vit.  Alt.,  c.  8.— Cic,  in  Verr.,  n.,  iii.,  46,  46,  where 
Cicero  explains  60,000  medimni  by  300,000  modii, 
and  36,000  medimni  by  816,000  modii. — Suidas,  *. 
». — Rhemn.  Farm.,  v.,  64. 

"  Hujus  dimidium  fert  urna, «/  et  ipsa  medimni 
Amphora,  lerque  capit  modium.") 

Suidas  makes  the  medimnus  =108  litre,  con- 
founding it  apparently  with  the  metretes.  The 
medimnus  contained  11  galls.  7-1456  pints  English. 
It  was  divided  into  the  following  parts : 

Galls.  Piss. 

(Hktoi,        each  =      1       7-8576 

18  9/u'e/cra       "      ....  79888 

48*cu'fu«r      "      ....  1-9683 

96  Ziorai         "      ....  9911 

192  xorttai       "      ....  4955 

of  which  the  ^o/vtf,  fforw,  and  norvXt)  and  their 
farther  subdivisions  were  common  to  the  dry  and 
fluid  measures,  but  the  jo/vif  was  of  different  sizes. 
(Vid.  Mrrmmts,  Chodox,  Xestes,  Cottla.) 

•MEDION  (M?(W),  according  to  Lobelius,  a 
species  of  Violet.  This  opinion,  however,  is  reject- 
ed by  Dodonasus  and  Bauhin.  According  to  Adams, 
the  prevailing  opinion  now  is,  that  it  was  the  Cast- 
moth/a  ludni&tn.* 

MEDITRINA1JA  was  one  of  the  festivals  con- 
nected with  the  cultivation  of  vineyards.  It  took 
place  on  the  eleventh  of  October,  on  which  day  the 
people  of  Latium  began  to  taste  their  new  wine 
(muttum),  and  to  offer  libations  of  it  to  the  gods. 
In  drinking  the  new  wine  it  was  customary  to  pro- 


1.  (fit.  Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  Med.)— 3.  (H.  N.,  nix.,  $.)— t 
(Yid.  Da  Cense,  Gloss.  Gtsc.,  torn,  i  ,  p.  40,  and  Possisi,  Gloss. 
ad  Pachymer.  Hist.  Androniei,  torn,  i.,  p.  SOS,  seq.,  and  torn,  ii* 
p.  468,  to*.)— 4.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  18.— Harden  in  ad  Plin.,  H.  N« 
iitii.,  79  —Bauhin,  Pinax,  p  113— Adams,  Append.,  s.  t  t 
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Bounce  the  words,  "tetu*  notum  tinum  bibo,  veleri 
novo  morbo  nudeor."1  Varro  derives  the  name  of 
liie  festival  from  the  healing  power  of  the  new  wine, 
but  Festus  speaks  of  a  goddess  Meditrina. 

MEGALE'SIA,  MEGALEtf  SIA,  or  MEGALEN- 
SES  LUDI,  a  festival  with  games  celebrated  at 
Rome  in  the  month  of  April,  and  in  honour  of  the 
great  mother  of  the  gods  (Cybele,  utyuXn  #«if, 
whence  the  festival  derived  its  name).  The  statue 
of  the  goddess  was  brought  to  Rome  from  Pessinus 
in  the  year  803  B.C.,  and  the  da;  of  its  arrival  was 
nnlemnized  with  a  magnificent  procession,  lectister- 
nia,  and  games,  and  great  numbers  of  people  carried 
presents  to  the  goddess  on  the  Capitol*  The  reg- 
ular celebration  of  the  Megalesia,  however,  did  not 
begin  till  twelve  years  later  (191  B.C.),  when  the 
temple  which  had  been  vowed  and  ordered  to  be 
built  in  803  B.C.,  was  completed  and  dedicated  by 
M.  Junius  Brutus.'  But,  from  another  passage  of 
Livy,4  it  appears  the  Megalesia  had  already  been 
celebrated  in  193  B.C.  The  festival  lasted  for  six 
days,  beginning  on  the  4th  of  April.  The  season  of 
this  festival,  like  that  of  the  whole  month  in  which 
it  took  place,  was  full  of  general  rejoicings  and  feast- 
ing. It  was  customary  for  the  wealthy  Romans  on 
this  occasion  to  invite  one  another  mutually  to  their 
repasts,  and  the  extravagant  habits  and  the  good  liv- 
ing during  these  festive  days  were  probably  carried 
to  a  very  high  degree,  whence  a  senatus  consultum 
was  issued  in  161  B.C.,  prescribing  that  no  one  should 
go  beyond  a  certain  extent  of  expenditure.' 

The  games  which  were  held  at  the  Megalesia 
were  purely  scenic,  and  not  circenses.  Tbey  were 
at  first  held  on  the  Palatine  in  front  of  the  temple 
of  the  goddess,  but  afterward  also  in  the  theatres.' 
The  first  ludi  scenici  at  Rome  were,  according  to 
Valerius  Antias,  introduced  at  the  Megalesia,  i.  «., 
either  in  193  or  191  B.C.  The  day  which  was  es- 
pecially set  apart  for  the  performance  of  scenic 
plays  was  the  third  of  the  festival.'  Slaves  were 
not  permitted  to  be  present  at  the  games,  and  the 
magistrates  appeared  dressed  in  a  purple  toga  and 
pnetexta,  whence  the  proverb  purpura  Megalensis. 
The  games  were  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
curule  sdiles,*  and  we  know  that  four  of  the  extant 
plays  of  Terence  were  performed  at  the  Megalesia. 
Cicero,'  probably  contrasting  the  games  of  the  Me- 
galesia with  the  more  rude  and  barbarous  games 
and  exhibitions  of  the  circus,  calls  them  maxime 
casti,  solemncs,  religion.'* 

*MELAMPYRON  (jieXaumpov),  the  Melampyrum 
arvense,  or  Field  Cow-wheat,  according  to  Sprengel 
and  Stackhouse." 

•MELAN'CRANIS  (julayKpavic),  a  species  of 
Sehanus  (oxoivot )■  Sprengel  makes  it  the  Sckamus 
nigricans,  or  Black  Bog-rush." 

•MELAN'ION  (/trXuvtov),  according  to  Stack- 
house,  that  variety  of  the  Viola  odorata  whioh  goes 
by  the  English  name  of  the  "  dark  blue  double  vio- 
let."" 

•MELANTE'RIA  Quhnrnpia),  the  Inkstone. 
Dioscorides  says  of  it,  that  "  some  have  taken  it  to 
be  the  same  with  sory  (oopv),  from  which  it  is  dis- 
tinct, though  not  unlike."  Sprengel  thinks  the  ju- 
Tiavrnpia  of  Dioscorides  different  from  that  of  Ga- 
len. The  former  he  holds  to  be  an  arseniate  of  cop- 
per, the  other  cannot  be  so  well  ascertained.  Dr. 
Kidd  says,  "  The  Mdanteria,  or  Inkstone  of  Pliny, 
seems  to  be  a  variety  of  sulphate  of  iron,  that  has 


1.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  t.,  p.  57,  Bip.  —  Festus,  s.  t.  Medi- 
trinalia.) — 2.  (Lit.,  xxix.,  14.)— 3.  (Liv.,  xxxri.,  80.) — 4.  (xuriv., 
44.)  — 5.  (Gellius,  ii.,  34.—  Compare  inii.,  ».)—«.  (Cia,  De 
iHeiup.  Reap.,  II,  Ac.)— 7.  (Orid,  Fast.,  ir.,  177.— -AS1.  Spsrt., 
Auoain.  Csrec.,  c.  8.)— 8.  (Lit.,  xxxir.,  94.)  — V.  (Ire  Hnrusp. 
iUsp.,  13.)— 10.  ( Vid.  OTk),  Fast.,  it.,  179-37*.  —  P.  Manutiua, 
idCfciad  Fain.,  ii.,  11.)  — II.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  vici., 4.)— 
IS.  (Thsophrest.,  II.  P.,  it.,  13.  —Adams,  Append.,  a.  ».)— 13. 
nVnptuast.,  II.  P.,  Ti.,  8,  7.— Adams,  Append.,  a.  t.) 
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been  formed  in  a  matrix  containing  vegetable  «■» 
tringent  matter,  which,  uniting  with  the  metallic 
salt,  has  produced  natural  ink."  Dr.  HUl  calls  it  a 
vitriol,  consisting  principally  of  iron  with  a  little 
copper.1 

•MELANTHION  (juUvOwv),  according  to 
Sprengel,  the  Nigelia  saliva,  or  Pepper-wort.  The 
seed  of  the  peXuvQiov  was  called  Gilk,  Pliny  men- 
tions its  various  uses  in  medicine.1 

•MELANU'RUS  (ptAavovpor),  a  species  of  Fish, 
the  Spams  Melanurus,  called  in  Italian  ockiata,  in 
French  oblaie.  It  is  the  Oblada  of  Cuvier.  Jt  is  a 
silvery  fish,  striped  with  blackish,  and  having  a 
broad  black  spot  on  each  side  of  the  tail,  from  which 
latter  circumstance  its  Greek  name  (which  means 
"  black  tail")  is  derived.* 

•ME'LEA  (/ujJUa).  This  term,  used  by  itself, 
may,  according  to  Adams,  be  supposed  generally  to 
apply  to  the  Pyrus  rnalus,  or  Crab  Apple.  The  boi- 
liakic  of  Theocritus,  he  thinks,  may  be  presumed  to 
be  the  same.4 

•MELE'AGRIS  (juXtaypic),  the  Guinea-hen  or 
Pintado,  the  Numida  Mcleagris  of  Linnaeus.  It  was 
a  bird  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  not  uncom- 
mon, we  may  suppose,  in  the  time  of  Pausanias, 
who  says  it  was  an  offering  in  the  mysteries  of 
Isis,  of  persons  in  a  moderate  condition  of  life. 
The  Greeks  expressed  the  screaming  of  this  bird  by 
KayKa(tu>.  The  description  given  by  Clitus,  the 
disciple  of  Aristotle,  as  referred  to  by  Atheneus, 
was  properly  applied  to  the  Guinea-fowl  by  Paul- 
mier,  contrary  to  the  explanation  of  Casaubon  and 
Scaliger.  Varro  and  Pliny  confound  the  Meleagris 
with  the  GaUina  Afrite.no,  but  Columella  distin- 
guishes them  from  one  another.  The  difference, 
however,  is  by  no  means  striking,  and  indicates 
merely  a  variety  in  the  species.  Care  must  be  ta- 
ken not  to  confound  the  Turkey  with  the  Meleagris, 
as  the  former  bird  was  not  known  in  Europe  before 
the  discovery  of  America.' 

MELTA  OeAut).    (Vid.  Hasta,  p.  488.) 

*MELIA  (peAia),  a  species  of  Ash,  most  probably, 
according  to  Sibthorp  and  others,  the  Fraxinus  or- 
nus.  The  fiovutkiaof  Theophrastus  was  the  Frax- 
inus excelsior,  a*  Stackhouse  and  Schneider  have 
stated.' 

•MELIA  TERRA  (MijJUa  7$),  Melian  Earth,  so 
called  from  the  island  of  Melos,  where  it  was  ob- 
tained. "  The  Melian  earth  of  the  ancients,"  says 
Sir  John  Hill,  "  was  a  fine  white  marl,  of  a  loose, 
crumbling  texture,  and  easily  soluble  in  water  and 
other  fluids.  Some  have  imagined  it  to  have  been 
of  other  colours ;  but  that  it  was  really  white  we 
have  the  unquestionable  authority  of  Pliny.  The 
occasion  of  this  error  is  no  more  than  the  confound- 
ing of  Mr/Xioc  with  MqXivoc,  which  last  comes  from 
uriXov,  "  an  apple,"  and  has  no  connexion  whatever 
with  the  former.'" 

•MELILOTUS  (ptAOuror),  a  species  of  plant, 
the  Melilot,  or  Melilotus  officinalis,  according  to 
Sprengel.  Stackhouse  calls  it  the  Trifolium  offici- 
nale, which  is  only  another  name  for  the  same  plant.' 

•MELIME'LA  (/xeA^rnAa).  Diophanes,  a  writer 
mentioned  in  the  Geoponica,  makes  these  to  have 
been  apples  ingrafted  upon  quinces.  They  are  call- 
ed Mala  mustea  by  Varro.* 


1.  (Dioscor.,  t.,  170. — Paul.  JEgin.,  Tii.,  3. — Adams,  Append., 
a.  t.)— S.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  83.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  n.,  17.)  — 3.  (Arts. 
tot.,  H.  A.,  Tiii.,  3.— jElian,  N.  A.,  i.,  41.  — Griffith's  Curier, 
toI.  x.,  p.  IBS.)— 4.  (Theophrast.,  B.  P.,  i.,  3 ;  it.,  10.  —  Dios- 
cor., I.,  149.  —  Theocrit.,  Id.,  t.,  03.)— 4  (Aristot.,  H.  A,  Ti.,  * 
— Athenajus,  xiT.,  20. — Beckmann's  Hist,  of  Iut.,  toI.  ii.,  p.  830, 
4c.)  —  0.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  iii.,  3.— Dioscor.,  i.,  108.— Ad- 
ams, Append.,  s.  T.)  — 7.  (Dioscor.,  v.,  180.  — HUl  ad  Theo- 
phrast., De  Land.,  107.)— «.  (Theophrast.,  C.  P,Ti.,  14.— Dwe 
cor.,  iii.,  41. — Nicand.,  Tber.,  807. — Adams,  Append.,  a.  T.)— 9 
(Geopon.,  1 ,  80— Diosoor.,  i.,  101— Diophauos  an,  Qaopoa" 
Varro,  De  R.  R.,  i.,  49.— Adams,  Append  ,  a.  t.) 
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•MELI'NE  (ueKui),  the  Panicum  miUiaceum,  or 
Millet.' 

•MELIS,  the  Badger,  or  Urtut  melt*.  Galen  haa 
been  supposed  to  allude  to  it,  as  being  an  animal 
utra^v  true  apxrov  «<u  avoe.' 

'MELISSA  (p&iooa  or  -rra),  the  Bee.  (Vid. 
Am.) 

•MELISSOPHYLLON  (tiefaooojvMov),  a  plant, 
*o  called  because  the  beet  are  fond  of  its  leave*,  as 
DioBcorides  informs  us.  It  has  stalks  and  leaves, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  like  black  hdre- 
hoond,  only  they  are  bigger  and  narrower,  not  so 
rough,  and  smelling  like  citron.  This  description, 
Harty  n  thinks,  agrees  very  well  with  the  Melitta  or 
Baum,  a  common  herb  in  English  gardens.  Varro 
informs  us  that  the  Latin  name  for  this  plant  was 
apiattrum ;  Columella,  however,  speaks  of  apiattrum 
und  melittophyllon  (or  mclipkyllum)  as  of  two  differ- 
ent herbs." 

•MELOLONTHE  (jit/XoXovdn),  a  species  of  Bee- 
tle, most  probably  the  Scarabau*  meloUmthe,  or  Cock- 
chafer.* 

•MELOTEPON  (/MjAorrwrov).  The  great  diffi- 
culty in  determining 'what  the  melopepone*  were, 
arises  from  the  circumstance  of  the  ancient  authors 
who  treated  of  the  summer  fruits  frequently  inter- 
changing the  terms  by  which  they  were  designated. 
'*  Even  Ludovicus  Nonnius,"  observes  Adams, "  who 
has  bestowed  so  much  pains  in  illustrating  the  Re* 
Ciiana  of  the  ancients,  admits  himself  much  at  a  loss 
in  deciding  what  the  melopeponet  were,  but,  upon 
the  whole,  inclines  to  think  that  they  were  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  melons.  Schneider,  in  like  manner, 
supposes  the  /ajAoirerruv  to  be  referable  to  the  Cit- 
cumit  melo,  L.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  the 
HijMmtTrcjv  of  the  Greeks  is  the  '  melo'  of  Palla- 
iius.  The  term  meloptpo  is  now  applied  to  the 
Hquatk,  a  fruit  used  for  food  both  in  the  East  and  in 
Vmerica.  May  not  this  have  been  the  /ujAoiri»ruv  of 
Ve  Greeks'"* 

♦MEMAI'CYLON  (jufuwcvTuv),  the  fruit  of  the 
Vi'ild  Strawberry-tree.    ( Vid.  Abbotos.)' 

MEMBRATtA.    (Fid.  Libbe.) 

*MENANTHUS  (/uvavdof).  The  Bog  Bean,  an 
aquutjc  plant.  "  This,"  observes  Adams,  "  is  clear- 
ly the  Tpl+vMoc  of  the  Geoponica.  From  the  union 
of  these  two  terms  the  Bog-bean  derives  its  scien- 
tific nams,  Mem/anthet  tre/oiuUa.  Some  authorities 
erroneously  take  it  for  the  lofrnvow  of  Dioscorides. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  it  is  the  fimtvesvOif  of  Ni- 
cander,  but  Spengel  contends  that  the  latter  is  the 
Ptoralea  bitumtKota,  L,  on  what  authority,  however, 
I  cannot  discover."7 

MENELA'EIA  (jttvtXaeia),  a  festival  celebrated 
atTherapne,  in  Laconia,  in  honour  of  Menelaua  and 
Helena,  who  were  beiieved  to  be  buried  there.' 
Menelaua  was  to  the  Lacedaemonians  what  Nestor 
was  to  the  Messenians,  a  moOel  of  a  wise  and  just 
king,  and  hence  they  raised  him  Co  the  rank  of  one 
of  the  great  gods,'  and  honoured  hita  and  Helena 
with  annual  and  solemn  sacrifices  at  Therapn«t, 
which  continued  to  be  offered  in  the  days  of  Isocra 
tea.1*  These  solemnities  are  sometimes  called  'EA/- 

M." 

MENSA  (rp«*e(a),  a  Table.  The  simplest  kind 
«f  table  was  one  with  three  legs,  round,  called  cttfi- 


1.  (Tbeophraet-,  C.  P.,  ii.,  Is.)-- 3.  (Adame,  Append.,  •.  T.)— 
I.  (Theophraet.,  H.  P.,  Ti.,  1.  —  Dioecor.,  iii.,  108.  —  Nicand., 
IVr.,  554.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  ixi.,  SO  —  Martjm  ad  Virg;.,  Georg;., 
It  .  M.— Adam*,  Append.,  a.  T.)— 4.  (Ariftot.,  H.  A..T.,  4.— Ad- 
ejae.  Append,  a.  v.y—S.  (P.  -Sgin.,  i..  80.— Baohin,  Pinai,  019. 
— Adam*,  Append,  a.  r.)  — 6.  (Tbeophrait.,  H.  P.,  Hi.,  15.)— 7. 
(Theophnut.,  H.  P.,  ir.,  11-— Ceopon.,  ii.,  4.  —  Nicand.,  Ther., 
ftSO,  528.— S/rengel  ad  Dioecor.,  iii..  13.  —  Adame,  Appetd.,  a. 
r.)— 8.  (Pere^  iii.,  IB,  ♦».)  —  ».  (Iaunr.,  Panath.,  p.24".  B.H 
16l  (Helm  Eaoorn.,  r   118,  D.)  -11.  {Vid.  Creiiir  C/nbol 


io,«  and  in  Greek  rpt'irovf.'  It  is  shown  in  the 
drinking-scene  painted  on  the  wall  of  a  wine-shop 
at  Pompeii.'  (See  woodcut )  The  term  TpuxtCa, 
thougn  commonly  used  in  Greek  for  a  table  of  any 


kind,  must  have  denoted  one  which  indicated  • 
higher  degree  of  luxury  and  refinement,  since  it 
meant,  according  to  its  etymology,  a  four-legged  ta- 
ble. (See  woodcut,  p.  188.)  Horace  used  at  Rome 
a  dining-table  of  while  marble,  thus  combining  neat- 
ness with  economy.*  For  the  houses  of  the  opu- 
lent, tables  were  made  of  the  most  valuable  and 
beautiful  kinds  of  wood,  especially  of  maple  (o$cv- 
ia/anrqf  aeerna*),  or  of  the  citrus  of  Africa,  which 
was  a  species  of  cypress  or  juniper  (Ct/r«a7).  For 
this  purpose  the  Romans  made  use  of  the  roots  and 
tubers  of  the  tree,  which,  when  cut,  displayed  the 
greatest  variety  of  spots,  beautiful  waves,  and  curl- 
ing veins.  The  finest  specimens  of  tables  so  adorn- 
ed were  sold  for  many  thousand  pounds.'  Besides 
the  beauty  of  the  boards  (eroA^ara),  the  legs  of 
these  tables  were  often  very  tasteful,  being  carved 
in  imitation  of  lion's  or  tiger's  feet,  and  made  oi 
ivory.' 

One  of  the  principal  improvements  was  the  inven- 
tion of  the  mtmopodium,  a  round  table  supported  bj 
a  single  foot ;  this,  with  other  elegant  kinds  of  fur- 
niture, was  introduced  into  Rome  from  Asi?  j-finor 
by  Cn.  Manlius."  Under  the  Roman  empero-s  sem- 
icircular tables  were  introduced,  called  meiue  luna- 
te, from  comparing  them  to  the  half-moon,  and  tig- 
mala,  because  they  had  the  form  of  that  letter,  Q." 
This  lunate  table  was  surrounded  by  a  sofa  of  the 
same  form,  called  ttibadium,  which  was  adapted  to 
hold  seven  or  eight  persons.1' 

As  the  table  was  not  very  large,  it  was  usual  to 
place  the  dishes  and  the  various  kinds  of  meat  upon 
it,  and  then  to  bring  it,  thus  furnished,  to  the  place 
where  the  guests  were  reclining."  On  many  occa- 
sions, indeed,  each  guest  either  bad  a  small  table  to 
himself,  or  the  company  was  divided  into  parties  of 
two  or  three,  with  a  separate  table  for  each  party, 
as  is  distinctly  represented  in  the  woodcut  at  page 
326.  Xenophon  describes  a  great  entertainment 
given  by  Seuthes,  king  of  the  Thracians,  al  which 
the  guests  formed  a  large  circle,  a  small  three-leg- 
ged table  being  placed  before  each  person.14  Al- 
though it  is  certain  that  dishes  were  in  many  cases 
brought  to  be  laid  before  the  guests  upon  the  table, 
yet  the  common  practice  of  bringing  to  them  the 
ooard,  already  supplied,  gave  origin  to  such  phrases 
dS  nentam  apponere  or  opponere,1*  and  mentam  au- 
jirrt  or  removere.1'    As  the  board  of  the  table  is 


1.  (Fealue,  ».  t.  —  Varro.  De  Ling.  Lat.,  t.,  25,  p.  1S3,  ed. 
Snengel— Hor..  Sat..  ]..  iii.,  11.  —  Orid,  Met.,  Tiii.,  682.) —2. 
(Xen..  Anab..  vii.,  3,  '■  10.  —  Allien.,  It.,  21,  35;  ».,  28.)  —  !. 
(Gell's  Pompeiana,  1632,  vol.  ii.,  n.  11.)  — 4.  (Sat.,  I„  Ti.,  118.) 
—9.  (Athen.,  ii.,  33.)— (t.  (Hot.,  Sat.,  II.,  Tiii.,  10.— Mart.,**., 
90.)— 7.  (Cic,  Vcrr.,  II.,  iT.,  17.  — Matt,  ii.,  43.— Id.,  xiv.,  e9 
— Plin.,  H.  N..  lin ..  S'.U  —  8.  (Plin.,H.N.,  xiii.,  SO.  — Id.  ib., 
rri.,  28,  84.— Tcrtull.,  De  Pallio,  aub  fin.— Aikin,  on  Ornament- 
al W«xl«,  p.  23,  it.)— 0.  (Athen.,  L  c— Mart.,  ii.,  41,49.)— 10. 
(Plin.,  II.  N.,  mn  ,  (<.)  —  11.  (Lnmprid.,  He!.,  25,  29.)  —  IS. 
(Mart.,  i.,  48.  —  Id.,  xiv.,  87.)  — 13.  (Athen.,  ii*  55  —  Id.,  IT. 
28.)— 14.  (Anab..  vii.,  3,  ,  21.)— 15.  (Plant..  Ann.,  V.,  i.,  «.— 
Must.,  I.,  iii.,  lJO.-Cic.  Art.,  lir.,  21.— Oirid,  Met.,  Tiii.,  ITd) 
—10.  (Plant.,  Amphit.,  II.,  ii.,  175    -Vim.,  jEn.,  i.,  218.) 
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celled  by  a  distinct  name,  tnt/h/fia,*  it  appears  that 
it  was  very  frequently  made  separate  from  the  tri- 
pod or  other  stand  (* iXM6ac )  on  which  it  was  fixed. 

Among  the  Greeks  the  tables  were  not  covered 
with  cloths  at  meals,  but  were  cleansed  by  the  use 
of  wet  sponges'  or  of  fragrant  herbs.1 

Under  the  influence  of  the  ideas  of  hospitality, 
which  have  prevailed  universally  in  the  primitive 
stales  of  society,  the  table  was  considered  sacred.4 
Small  statues  of  the  gods  were  placed  upon  it.*  On 
this  account  Hercules  was  worshipped  under  the 
title  rpairlftof  and  briTpairiZioc.  The  Cretans  ate 
in  public ;  and  in  the  upper  part  of  their  avdptlov, 
or  public  dining-room,  there  was  a  constant  table 
set  apart  for  strangers,  and  another  sacred  to  Jupi- 
ter, called  rpoTrefo  fevio,  or  A/of  ftwov.* 

The  two  principal  courses  of  a  ietmiov  and  coena, 
or  a  Greek  and  Roman  dinner,  were  called  respect- 
ively irpunf  rpdirefa,  ievrepa  rpairefa,  and  nun*a 
prima,  mensa  seeunda.     (Vid.  C<ena,  Dsipicon.) 

A  stone  tablet,  supported  by  four  other  stones, 
was  sometimes  used,  as  it  is  in  modem  times,  to 
cover  a  grave.7    {Vid.  Foots,  p.  467.) 

MENSA'RII,  MENSULAH.il,  or  NUMULA'RII, 
were  a  kind  of  public  bankers  at  Rome  who  were 
appointed  by  the  state ;  they  were  distinct  from  the 
argentarii,  who  were  common  bankers,  and  did  bu- 
siness on  their  own  account.*  The  mensarii  had 
their  banks  (maua),  like  ordinary  bankers,  in  the 
Forum,  and  in  the  name  of  the  aerarium  they  offer- 
ed ready  money  to  debtors  who  could  give  security 
to  the  state  for  it.  Such  an  expediency  was  devi- 
sed by  the  state  only  in  times  of  great  distress. 
The  first  time  that  mensarii  (quinqueviri  mentarii) 
were' appointed  was  in  352  B.C. ,  at  the  time  when  the 
plebeians  were  so  deeply  involved  in  debt  that  they 
wore  obliged  to  borrow  money  from  new  creditors 
in  order  to  pay  the  old  ones,  and  thus  rained  them- 
selves completely.*  (Compare  Interest  or  Mon- 
et, and  Aroentarii.)  On  this  occasion  tbey  were 
also  authorized  to  ordain  that  cattle  or  land  should 
be  received  as  payment  at  a  fair  valuation.  Such 
bankers  were  appointed  at  Rome  at  various  times, 
and  whenever  debts  weighed  heavily  upon  the  peo- 
ple, but,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  time,  they  ap- 
pear, during  the  time  of  the  Republic,  to  have  always 
been  triumviri  mensarii.1*  One  class  of  mensarii, 
however  (perhaps  an  inferior  order),  the  memularii 
or  numularii,  seem  to  have  been  permanently  em- 
ployed by  the  state,  and  these  must  be  meant  when 
we  read,  that  not  only  the  srarium,  but  also  private 
individuals,  deposited  in  their  hands  sums  of  money 
which  they  had  to  dispose  of."  As  Rome  must  have 
often  been  visited  by  great  numbers  of  strangers, 
these  public  bankers  had  also,  for  a  certain  per  cent- 
age,  to  exchange  foreign  money  and  give  Roman 
coinage  instead,  and  also  to  examine  all  kinds  of 
coins,  whether  they  were  of  the  proper  metal,  and 
genuine  or  not."  During  the  time  of  the  Empire, 
such  permanent  mensarii  were  appointed  under  the 
control  of  the  prefectus  urbi,  and  formed  a  distinct 
corporation." 

Bankers  appointed  by  the  state  also  existed  in 
other  ancient  towns,  and  Cicero"  mentions  mensarii 
at  Temnos,  in  Asia  Minor,  who  were  appointed  by 
the  people. 

MENSIS  (/4v\  a  Month.  The  division  of  the 
j  ear  into  twelve  lunar  months  must  have  been 
known  to  the  Greeks  from  very  early  times,  for  in  the 


1.  (Athen,  1.  c— Pollox,  Onom,  x,  81.)— 3.  (Horn..  Od.,  i., 
111.— Id.  ib.,  xx.,  181.— Mart,  xir.,  144.)-S.  (Orid,  Mot.,  rln, 
(06.)— 4.  (Jar.,  ii,  110.)— 5.  (Araob.  contra  Genu*,  lib.  ii.)— 


6.  (Athen,  it,  3S.— Hock'i  Kreta,  Hi, p.  180-128.)— 7.  (Becker, 
^harikln,  ii,  p.  191,  IBS.)— &  (Dig.  4,  tit.  IS,  i.  «.)—«.  (Lit, 
ii.,21.)— 10.(LiT,xxiii.,81.— Id,xxTi,88.)— 11.  (Tmdt.,Ann, 


i  trv.f—i  i,^i  auit..  Ana., 

Ti.,  17.— Diz.  10,  lit.  S, ».  7 ;  43,  tit.  8,  ».  84.)—  IS.  (Dig.  48,  tit. 
I, .. ».)— IS.  (Dig.  1,  Kit.  IS,  •.  1.— Cod.  Theod,  18,  tit  4,  a,  5.) 
—14    (Pro  Flsoco,  18.) 
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Homeric  paer&a  tKe  lunar  months  appear  quits'  fa 
miliar  to  the«a.  T\e  day  of  the  new  moon,  or  tbi 
first  day  of  every  month  (vovptivia),  was  sacred  tc 
ApoUo.1  The  month  itself,  however,  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  subdivided  into  any  other  periods  thai 
those  of  the  increase  and  decrease  of  the  moon  (tot 
/ih>  fOlvavroc  /arvof ,  tov  <T  lorafiivoio*).  In  the  time 
of  Hesiod*  the  lunar  month  was  reckoned  as  con- 
taining 30  days,  although  it  must  have  been  known 
to  have  contained  in  reality  less  than  80  days.  ( Vid. 
Calendar,  p.  190.)  The  discrepancy  between  the 
lunar  and  solar  year  rendered  it  necessary  every 
other  year  to  intercalate  a  thirteenth  month  (jap> 
i/iSdXtfu>t),  which,  however,  is  not  mentioned  eithei 
in  Homer  or  Hesiod,  and  the  time  of  its  introduc- 
tion is  unknown.4  This  necessarily  produced  con 
fusion  in  the  number  of  days  of  a  year,  to  avoid 
which  Solon  established  the  rule  that  at  Athens 
months  of  30  and  29  days  should  alternate  witk 
each  other,*  and  called  the  thirtieth  day  (tpuumt) 
of  a  month  try  xal  via,  as  such  a  day  partly  be- 
longed to  the  month  which  was  ending,  and  partly 
to  the  new  month.*  Thus  arose  a  regular  lu- 
nar year  of  854  days,  and,  in  order  to  make  this 
agree  with  the  solar  year,  a  month  was  intercalated 
every  third  year  (tpihiipie1).  Respecting  the  names 
of  the  Attic  months  and  their  division  into  decads, 
see  Calendar*  and  Clinton.'  The  Hecatombson, 
or  first  month  of  the  Attic  year,  coincides  very 
nearly  with  our  July,  and  Scirropborion,  or  the  last, 
with  our  June.10  While  in  Attica  the  12  lunar 
months  were  established  for  religious  purposes,  the 
various  kinds  of  business  of  ordinary  life  were  here, 
as  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  regulated  according  to 
various  other  phenomena,  such  as  the  rising  and 
setting  of  certain  stars,1*  the  arrival  and  departure 
of  the  birds  of  passago,"  and  the  like. 

The  months  of  the  other  Greek  states  differed 
from  those  of  the  Athenians  not  only  in  their  names, 
but  also  in  the  time  of  their  commencement,"  and 
it  was  only  in  very  few  instances  that  the  beginning 
of  the  months  in  another  Greek  state  perfectly  co- 
incided with  the  Attic  months.  This  is  the  more 
surprising  as  they  wero  all  lunar  months,  and  should, 
consequently,  have  all  commenced  on  the  first  day 
of  a  new  moon ;  but  this  difference  arose  from  the 
different  modes  of  intercalation  to  make  the  lunar 
year  agree  with  the  solar  one,  so  that  the  difference 
was  not  very  great.  In  all  parts  of  Greece,  how- 
ever, the  division  of  a  month  into  decads,  and  the 
mode  of  stating  the  day  of  a  month,  were  the  same 
as  those  customary  in  Attica. 

Among  the  Spartan  months  we  only  know  the 
names  of  five,  viz.,  Gerastius,  Artemisins,  Phlya- 
sius,  Hecatombeos,  and  Carneus.  The  last  of  these 
answered  to  the  Attic  Metageitnion,14  and  the  Arte- 
misius  to  the  Attic  Elaphebolion.1*  The  others  are 
uncertain.  That  the  Spartan  months  in  their  com- 
mencement differed  by  two  davs  from  the  Attio 
ones,  is  clear  from  Thucydides." 

The  chronology  of  the  Boeotians  seems  to  have 
been  very  irregular  in  early  times,  and  the  time  of 
the  commencement  of  their  months  differed  from 
that  of  the  Attic  months  ;•'  but  in  371  B.C.  their 
months  appear  to  have  perfectly  coincided  with 
those  of  AUiea."  The  first  month  of  the  Boeotian 
year  was  called  Bucatius,  and  coincided  with  the 


1.  (Od..  xx,  ISO,  with  the  echo!.— Id.  ib,  xxi,  858.— Compare 
x,  14  ;  xii,  385.— Hesiod,  Op.  etD.,770.)— t.  (Od,  xtr,  182.) 
— S.  (1.  c.)— 4.  (Meier,  Handb.  der  Chronol,  i,  p.  883,  *c.)— S. 
(Geminui,  c  «.)— 8.  (Plot,  Sol,  S3.— Diog.  Laert.,  i,  8,  9,  and 
11.)— 7.  (Ceneorin,  c.  18.)— 8.  (1.  c.)— ».  (Fait.  Hell,  i.  Ap- 
pend, xix.)— 10.  (Ideler,l.c,p.S88.)— 11.  (jEach,  From., 483.) 
— 18.  JAjiitoph,  At,  710.— Heated,  Op.  etD,448.)— 13.  (Arie- 
tox,  Harmon.  Elem,  ii,  p.  SO,  ed.  Meors.— Pint,  Aristid,  19, 
mb  fln.)—  4.  (Plot,  Nic,  88.)— 15.  (Thucrd..  r,  19.)— 18.  (it, 
118,119;  r„  !•.)-  7.  (Plot,  Aristid,  19.)— 18.  (Pint.,  Camil, 
19.) 
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AttiJ  Gamelion.*  Besides  this  first  month,  the 
names  of  six  others  are  known,  viz.,  Hermans 
(Attic  Anthesterion),  Prostaterius  (Attic  Elaphebo- 
lion),  Hippodromius  (Attic  Hecatombeson*),  Pane- 
mus  (Attic  Metageitnion*),  Alalcomenins  (Attic 
Maimacterion),  and  Damatrius  (Attic  Pyanepsion). 

Among  the  months  of  the  Eleans  only  the  name 
of  one  is  known  with  certainty,  viz.,  the  Elaphius, 
which  is  described  as  the  month  in  which  the  ver- 
nal equinox  took  place.  But  there  are  two  other 
names,  Parthenius  and  Apollonins,  which  are  like- 
wise believed  to  be  the  names  of  Elean  months.* 

The  first  of  the  Delphian  months  seems  to  have 
been  the  Bysius,  which  coincided  with  the  Attic 
Munychion.  It  fell  at  the  time  of  the  vernal  equi- 
nox, and  in  it  the  Pythian  games  were  celebrated. 
Besides  this,  the  names  of  eight  others  are  known, 
viz.,  Theoxenius,  Iloeus,  Domus,  Synelius,  Thelu- 
tius,  Bucatius,  Heraclius  (Attic  Thargelion),  and 
Dionysius.* 

Of  the  months  of  the  Corcyrsans  only  three  are 
known,  viz.,  Machaneos,  Artemitius,  and  Eucleius, 
which  was  the  twelfth. 

The  Cretan  months  are  Imalius,  Artamitius,  Ther- 
moleus,  Dromeus,  &c. 

The  Sicilian  months  were  Carneius  (Att.  Meta- 
geitnion), Panemos,  &c.* 

The  Cyprian  months  are  all  known,  bat  most  of 
their  names  seem  to  belong  to  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire.  They  are,  iEnicus,  Junius  (ancient- 
ly Adonis),  Cauareus,  Sebastns,  Autocratoricus, 
Demarchexasius,  Plethypatus,  Archiereus,  Hesthi- 
na,  and  Romania. 

The  Macedonians,  like  the  Greeks,  divided  their 
year  into  12  lunar  months,  and  their  names  and  or- 
der of  succession  may  be  gathered  from  Josephus 
and  Suidas.  Their  year  began  in  the  autumn,  and 
their  first  month  fell  partly  in  onr  October  and  part- 
ly in  our  November.  The  names  and  the  order  of 
their  months  were  as  follow  :  Dius,  Apellsus,  Au- 
dynaeus,  Peritius,  Dystrns,  Xanthicus,  Artemisius, 
Daesius,  Panemus,  Lous,  Gorpieeus,  and  Hyperbere- 
tseos.  The  Macedonian  months,  after  the  time  of 
Alexander,  were  adopted  by  the  Syro-Macedonian 
cities,  and  by  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  generally, 
and  were  retained  until  the  reformation  of  the  Ro- 
man calendar  by  J.  Cesar,  after  which  time  all  the 
Greeks,  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  gradually  be- 
gan to  adopt  the  new  Roman  calendar,  though  the 
ancient  names  of  their  months,  as  well  as  the  an- 
cient time  of  the  commencement  of  their  year,  re- 
mained in  most  cases  as  they  had  been  before.' 
For  an  account  of  the  Roman  months,  see  Calen- 
dar, Roman. 

MENSCRES,  Measurers  or  Surveyors.  This 
name  was  applied  to  various  classes  of  persons 
whose  occupation  was  the  measurement  of  things. 

1.  It  was  applied  to  land-surveyors,  who  meas- 
ured and  defined  the  extent  of  fields,  and  appear  to 
have  been  the  same  as  the  agrimensores.1  (Com- 
pare AoRDRNSOBBS.) 

2.  To  persons  who  measured  in  the  Roman 
camps  the  space  to  be  occupied  by  the  tents.  They 
mast  be  distinguished  from  the  metatores,  who  se- 
lected the  place  for  a  camp.' 

3.  To  a  class  of  officers  during  the  time  of  the 
Empire  who  provided  quarters  for  the  soldiers  in 
the  towns  through  which  they  passed  and  where 
they  made  a  temporary  stay.  They  not  only  as- 
signed to  each  soldier  the  house  in  which  he  was  to 
be  quartered,  but  also  wrote  the  name  of  the  occu- 


i.  (Plat.,  Pelop.,  *5.)— 3.  (Hut.,  Cmffl.,  10.)— 3.  (Pint.,  1. 
«.)— 4.  (Meier,  Handb.,  i.,  p.  888.)— S.  (Coreini,  Put.  Att,  ii., 

64*7.)— 3.  (VM.  Conuni,  1.  c.)— 7.  (Compare  Clinton,  Put. 
•H.,  iL,  Append.,  ir.)-  8.  (Colurn.,  v.,  1.)— ».  (Veget.,  Do  Re 
afil.u.,7.) 


pant  upon  the  doorpost,  and  he  who  effaced  ct  Je- 
struyed  this  name  was  punished  as  a  falsi  reus.1 

4.  Mensor  sdificiorum  is  sometimes  applied  to 
architects,  or  more  especially  to  such  architects  as 
conducted  the  erection  of  public  buildings,  the  plans 
of  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  other  architects.' 

6.  Mensores  frumentarii  was  the  name  of  offi- 
cers who  had  to  measure  the  corn  which  was  con- 
veyed up  the  Tiber  for  the  public  granaries.*  They 
were  stationed  in  the  port  near  Ostia,  and  were  em- 
ployed under  the  prsfectus  annonae.  Their  name 
is  mentioned  in  various  ancient  inscriptions. 

METYUSIS  (uijvvote).    {Vid.  Ecclesia.) 

MERCEDONIOS  or  MERCIDPNOS.  (VuL 
Calendak,  Roman,  p.  194.) 

MERENDA.    ( Vid.  Cojna,  p.  275.) 

MERIDIA'NI.     {Vid.  Glamatobes,  p.  476.) 

*MEROPS  (/lipof),  a  species  of  Bird,  the  NLeroy* 
apiaster,  or  Bee-eater.  "  It  is  rarely  met  with  in 
England,"  says  Adams,  "but  is  common  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  hence  its  frequent  mention  in 
the  cl&ssics  "* 

•MESFILE  Qttoiran)  or  MESPILUS  (jUoiriloc) 
the  Medlar-tree,  or  Mcspilut  tanaeetifolia.  Smith. 
"  The  two  species  of  Medlar  described  by  Dioscori- 
des,  and  subsequent  writers  on  the  Materia  Mediea, 
are  referred  by  Sprengel  to  the  Merpilus  azarolus, 
Smith  (Azarola,  or  Neapolitan  Medlar),  and  the  M. 
Germanica  (common  Medlar)."* 

METjE.     (Vid.  Cibcos,  p.  253.) 

METAGEITNIA,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the 
Attic  demos  Melite,  in  honour  of  Apollo  Metageit- 
nion. The  chief  solemnities  consisted  in  offering 
sacrifices,  and  the  festival  was  believed  to  com- 
memorate the  emigration  (ytmiaeic  ir/wr  irtpovc) 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Melite  to  Diomis.* 

METHODICI  (UtBoducoi),  an  ancient  medical 
sect,  whose  history  begins  with  Themison,  a  pupil 
of  Asclepiades,  in  the  first  century  B.C.7  He  dif- 
fered from  his  master  in  many  respects,  condemned 
his  errors,*  contributed  much  to  rectify  his  princi- 
ples, and  introduced  a  greater  precision  into  his 
system.*  He  was  the  first  who  chose  the  middle 
way  between  the  tenets  of  the  Dogmatici  and  Em- 
pirici,  the  traces  of  which  he  believed  he  discovered 
in  the  theory  of  his  master.  Their  doctrines  are 
thus  summed  up  by  Celsus  :'•  "  They  assert  that  the 
knowledge  of  no  cause  whatever  bears  the  least 
relation  to  the  method  of  cure ;  and  that  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  observe  some  general  symptoms  of  distem- 
pers ;  and  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  diseases, 
one  bound,  another  loose  (the  word  in  the  original 
is  fluent,  that  is,  a  disorder  attended  with  some  dis- 
charge), and  the  third  a  mixture  of  these.  For  that 
sometimes  the  excretions  of  sick  people  are  too 
small,  sometimes  too  large  ;  and  sometimes  one 
particular  excretion  is  deficient,  while  another  is 
excessive.  That  these  kinds  of  distempers  are 
sometimes  acute  and  sometimes  chronic,  some- 
times increasing,  sometimes  at  a  stand  (where  our 
author  means  the  uk/4  of  a  disease,  after  which  it 
increases  no  more),  and  sometimes  abating.  As 
soon,  then,  as  it  is  known  to  which  of  these  classes 
a  distemper  belongs,  if  the  body  be  bound,  it  must 
be  opened ;  if  it  labours  under  a  flux,  it  must  be 
restrained ;  if  the  distemper  be  complicated,  then 
the  most  urgent  malady  must  be  first  opposed.  And 
that  one  kind  of  treatment  is  required  in  acute,  an- 

1.  (Cod.  Theod.,  7,  tit.  8,  ».  4.)— I  (Plin.,  Epirt.,  i.,  S8, 89.) 
—3.  (Dig.  J7,  tit.  1,  •.  96.— Cod.  Theod.,14,  tit.  9,  ••  9,  ud  tit. 
18,  •.  1.)— 4.  (Ariitot.,  H.  A,  v..,  1.— JElian,  N.  A.,  i.,  49.— 
Adam*,  Append.,  a.  t.)— S.  (Theophraat.,  H.  P.— Dioacox.,  i, 
loV^Adama.  Appand.,  •.  t.)-«.  (Pint.,  De  Exil.,  p.  801,  B.— 
Compare  Saidai  and  Harpocrttion,  l.  r.  MtrayttTvuiv.)— 7 
(Plin.,  H.  N.,  xiii.,  5.)— 8.  (Cart.  Aorel.,  Chron.,  i.,  1,  p.  887, 
c.  4,  p.  333,  ad.  Amman.)— 9.  (Galen,  Introd.,  c.  1,  ton.  liT.,  ■ 
883, 884,  ed.  Kuoa.)— 10  rDa  Medic,  lib.  i.,  Prafat.) 
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other  in  inveterate  distempers ;  another  when  dis- 
eases are  increasing,  another  when  at  a  stand, 
and  another  when  inclining  to  health.  That  the 
observation  of  these  things  constitutes  the  art  of 
medicine,  which  they  define  as  a  certain  way  of 
proceeding,  which  the  Greeks  call  method  (iiidodoc ), 
and  affirm  it  to  be  employed  in  considering  those 
things  that  are  common  to  the  same  distempers : 
nor  are  they  willing  to  have  themselves  classed 
either  with  the  rationalists  («.  «.,  the  Dogmatici)  or 
with  those  wh«»  regard  only  experiments  (i.  «.,  the 
Empirici) ;  for  they  dissent  from  the  first  sect  in 
that  they  will  not  allow  medicine  to  consist  in  form- 
ing conjectures  about  tbe  occult  things;  and  also 
from  the  other  in  this,  that  they  hold  the  observa- 
tion of  experiments  to  be  a  very  small  part  of  the 
art."— (Fntvove's  translation.) 

As  the  seeking  after  the  causes  of  diseases  seemed 
to  him  to  rest  on  too  uncertain  a  foundation,  for 
this  reason  he  wished  to  establish  his  system  upon 
the  analogies  and  indications  common  to  many  dis- 
eases {koiv6ttic),  without  reflecting  that  these  anal- 
ogies are  often  as  occult,  and  even  oftener,  than  all 
the  causes  of  the  Dogmatici.  However,  this  idea 
of  the  common  analogies  of  the  morbid  state  had 
the  great  advantage  of  contributing  afterward  to  the 
perfection  of  the  science  of  Semeiology.  If,  says 
Sprengel,1  Themison  had  chosen  for  his  basis  anal- 
ogies that  were  easy  to  be  recognised,  or  really 
morbid  states,  instead  of  simple  maladies  of  the 
solid  parts,  of  which  he  only  admitted  a  very  small 
number,  the  system  of  the  Methodici  would  have 
been  the  best  of  all ;  but,  deceived  by  the  Corpus- 
cular Philosophy  of  his  master  Asclepiades,  be  would 
not  admit  any  other  common  symptoms  than  those 
given  by  the  Strictum  and  the  ioium,  the  being 
confined  or  relaxed,  and  the  intermediate  state. 
Thus  he  was  compelled  to  contradict  himself,  and 
commit  the  more  errors  the  more  he  tried  to  escape 
by  the  fiidoioc  the  tenets  both  of  the  Empirici  and 
Dogmatici  Themison  appears  to  have  written  sev- 
eral works,  which  are  now  lost,  but  of  which  the 
titles  are  preserved  by  Ceelius  Aurelianus.*  His 
followers  were  very  numerous,  but  the  following 
only  deserve  notice  here :  Soranus,  the  author  of 
several  works,  of  which  two  only  are  still  extant, 
Uepi  Zijpeiuv  Karayfidrav,  "  De  Signis  Fracturarum," 
and  Ucpi  MrJTpac  xai  Twoikuov  klSoiov,  " De  Utero 
et  Pudendo  Muliebri ;"  Ceelius  Aurelianus,  the  prin- 
cipal writer  of  this  sect,  whose  work  "  De  Morbis 
Acutis  et  Chronicis"  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  antiquity ;  Moscbion,  author  of  the  work  Uepi 
iuv  Twauceiuv  TlaBuv, "  De  Mulierum  Passionibus;" 
Thessalus  of  Tralles,  of  whom  nothing  remains,  but 
who  was,  in  a  manner,  the  second  founder  of  the 
sect,  and  who  (if  we  may  trust  Galen,  who  always 
mentions  him  with  the  greatest  contempt)  conferred 
no  honour  on  the  medical  professsion  either  by  his 
talents  or  his  character. 

METOIKOI  (Hiroucai)  is  the  name  by  which,  at 
Athens  and  in  other  Greek  states,  the  resident 
aliens  were  designated,  and  these  must  be  distin- 
guished from  such  strangers  as  made  only  a  tran- 
sitory stay  in  a  place,  for  Harpocration"  expressly 
mentions  as  a  characteristic  of  a  /utoikoc  that  he 
resided  permanently  in  the  place.  No  city  of  Greece, 
perhaps,  had  such  a  number  of  resident  aliens  as 
Athens,  as  none  afforded  to  strangers  greater  ad- 
vantages and  conveniences,  ot  a  more  agreeable 
mode  of  living.  In  the  census  instituted  by  Deme- 
trius Phalereus  (309  B.C.),  the  number  of  resident 
aliens  at  Athens  was  10,000,  in  which  number 
women  and  children  were  probably  not  included.4 
These  aliens  were  persons  from  all  parts  of  Greece, 


1.  (Hi«t.  de  1*  MM.)— «.  (De  Morb.  Chron..  i.,  I,  p.  285 ;  i., 
i  p.  323  j  ii.,  7,  p.  S87,  *c.)— 3.  (a.  r.)— 4.  (AtW,  vl,  p.  273.) 
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as  well  as  from  barbarous  countries,  such  as  Lydi- 
ans,  Phrygians,  and  Syrians,  or  Attio  frcedmen  [vid. 
LiBUTua,  Gbeek),  and  these  people  had  chosen 
Athens  as  their  adoptive  country,  eith">  on  account 
of  its  resources  for  amusement  and  instruction,  oi 
on  account  of  the  facilities  it  afforded,  for  carrying 
on  mercantile  business.  The  latter  class  of  persons 
seems  to  have  been  by  far  the  most  numerous.  The 
jealousy  with  which  the  citizens  of  the  ancient 
Greek  republics  kept  their  body  clear  of  intruders, 
is  also  manifest  in  their  regulations  concerning 
aliens.  However  long  they  might  have  resided  in 
Athens,  they  were  always  regarded  as  strangers, 
whence  they  are  sometimes  called  fevot ;  and  to  re- 
mind them  of  their  position,  they  had  on  some  oc- 
casions to  perform  certain  degrading  services  to  the 
Athenian  citizens.  The  services  (vid.  Hydrufho- 
kia)  were,  however,  in  all  probability,  not  intended 
to  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  aliens,  but  were  simply 
acts  symbolical  of  their  relation  to  the  citizens. 

Aliens  were  not  allowed  to  acquire  landed  prop- 
erty in  the  state  they  had  chosen  for  their  residence, 
and  were,  consequently,  obliged  to  live  in  hired 
houses  or  apartments,1  and  hence  the  letting  of 
houses  was  a  subject  of  much  speculation  and  profit 
at  Athens.  As  the  aliens  did  not  constitute  a  part 
of  the  state,  and  were  yet  in  constant  intercourse 
and  commerce  with  its  members,  every  alien  was 
obliged  to  select  a  citizen  for  his  patron  (nyjoo-ranyc), 
who  was  not  only  the  mediator  between  them  and 
the  siate,  through  whom  alone  they  could  transact 
any  legal  business,  whether  private  or  public,  but 
was,  at  the  same  time,  answerable  (lyyvrjTyc)  to  the 
state  for  the  conduct  of  his  client.*  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  the  state  allowed  the  aliens  to  carry 
on  all  kinds  of  industry  and  commerce  under  the 
protection  of  the  law ;  in  fact,  at  Athens,  nearly  all 
business  was  in  the  hands  of  alien's,  who  on  this 
account  lived  for  the  most  part  in  the  Pireeus.' 

Each  family  of  aliens,  whether  they  availed  them- 
selves of  the  privilege  of  carrying  on  any  mercantile 
business  or  not,  had  to  pay  an  annual  tax  (juroUtm 
or  f  eviKu)  of  twelve  drachma;,  or,  if  the  head  of  the 
family  was  a  widow,  of  only  six  drachms;.4  If 
aliens  did  not  pay  this  tax,  or  if  they  assumed  the 
right  of  citizens,  and  probably,  also,  in  case  they  re- 
fused to  select  a  patron,  they  not  only  forfeited  the 
protection  of  the  state,  but  were  sold  as  slaves. 
(Vid.  AIIPO£TA2IOY  rPA*H.)  In  some  cases, 
however,  though  they  are  of  rare  occurrence,  aliens, 
without  having  tbe  isopolity,  might  become  exempt 
from  the  furoiitiov  (ariXtia  /uroutiov)  as  well  as 
from  other  obligations.*  Extraordinary  taxes  and 
liturgies  (tlofopai  and  WeiTovpylat)  devolved  upon, 
aliens  no  less  than  upon  citizens,*  though  there 
must  have  been  a  difference  between  the  liturgies 
performed  by  citizens  and  those  performed  by  aliens. 
In  what  this  difference  consisted  is  nowhere  ex- 
pressly mentioned,  but  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  trierarchy  and  gym- 
nasiarchy,  all  other  liturgies  might  devolve  upon 
aliens,  though  perhaps  only  on  certain  occasions,  as 
the  choregia  at  the  festival  of  the  Lentea.'  The 
extraordinary  taxes  (tlofopai)  which  aliens  had  to  - 
pay,  seem  also,  in  some  degree,  to  have  differed  from 
those  paid  by  citizens  ;  and  it  is  clear  from  Demos- 
thenes* that  they  were  taxed  higher  than  citizens 
of  the  same  census.  Tbe  aliens  were  also  obliged, 
like  citizens,  to  serve  in  the  regular  armies  and  in 


1.  (Demoath.,  Pro  Phorm.,  p.  MS.— Xen.,  D«  Vectir.,  ii.,  1 
— Ariatot.,  CEcon.,  ii.,  2,  3.—Compare  Bocki's  Publ.  Econ.,  i., 
I)  24.) — 2.  (Etymol.  M.,  s.  t.  'Atrpccravtov.)— 3.  (Xen.,  De  V©c- 
tig-.,c  S.— Id.,  De  Rep.  Ath.,  i.,  12.)— 4.  (Bockh,  Publ.  Econ., 
iii.,  fy  7. — Issue  an.  Harpocrat.,  i.  v.  Mcrof'jctov.) — 5.  (Demosth-, 
c.  Aristocrat.,  p^ofli.— Hut.,  Tit.  dw\  Orat.,  p.  842.— Demoath., 
c.  Ariitog.,  p.  787.— Snidaa,  s.  ».  MctoUiov.)— 0.  (Demneth.,  e. 
Androt.,  p.  812.)— 7.  (Schol.  ad  Arietoph.,  Plst,  954.— Compare 
BOckh,  Pnbl.  Econ  ,  ii , »  10.)— 8.  to.  Androt.,  p.  1)08  and  Oil) 
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the  fleet,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  for  the  defence 
of  the  city.'  Respecting  those  fieroixoi  who  had 
obtained  the  laortXeia,  see  Civrris,  p.  259.  The 
heirs  of  a  (itmiKoc  who  died  in  Attica  were  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  polemarch." 

The  preceding  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
aliens  at  Athens  will  apply,  with  very  few  modifica- 
tions, to  most  other  parts  of  Greece.' 

METRETES  (turpnrit),  the  principal  Greek 
liquid  measure.  The  Attic  metretes  was  equal  in 
capacity  to  the  amphora,  containing  8  galls.  7-366 
pints  English.   ( Vid.  Ampkoea.)   It  was  divided  into 

H  Ktpa/ua,    each 
19  ,foi>r  "       .    . 

48   xofwM?       "       •    • 
73   #<mu  "       .    . 

144  KoriXat  "  .  . 
(Vid.  Chocs,  Chocnix,  Xestei,  Cotyla.)  The. 
smaller  liquid  measures  were  of  very  variable  sizes ; 
their  names  were  /riorpov  (vid.  Mystedm),  &fv6a- 
fov  (vid.  OxTSAPHtm),  KvaBoe  (vid.  Cyathus),  Kiyxt 
(vid.  Concha),  xn"V  (""'■  Cheme),  a-o^Akj/mov  (vid. 
Cochlear). 

In  other  places  the  metretes  had  a  different  size. 
Galen4  says  that  the  Syrian  metretes  contained  ISO 
fiorai.  The  Macedonian  metretes  is  inferred  to 
have  been  much  smaller  than  the  Attic,  from  the 
circumstance  mentioned  by  Aristotle'  of  an  ele- 
phant's drinking  14  of  them  at  once. 

METRCNOMI  (/urpovouot)  were  officers  at 
Athens  belonging  to  that  class  which  we  might 
term  police-officers.  They  were,  like  all  officers  of 
tiiis  kind,  appointed  by  lot.  Their  number  is  stated 
differently :  some  say  that  there  were  fifteen  (ten 
for  the  Piraeus  and  five  for  the  city) ;  some  say 
twenty-four  (fifteen  for  the  Piraeus  and  nine  for 
the  city);  and  others  state  that  there  were  only 
ten,  five  for  the  Piraeus  and  five  for  the  city.* 
Bockh'  would  alter  all  these  passages  of  the  gram- 
marians so  as  to  make  them  say  that  the  whole 
number  of  metronomi  was  fifteen,  and  that  ten  were 
for  tha  city  and  five  for  the  Piraeus,  because  the 
sitopht  laces  were  distributed  in  the  same  manner. 
But  there  does  not  appear  sufficient  ground  for 
such  a  bold  alteration,  and  it  seems,  at  any  rate, 
probable  that  the  number  of  these  officers,  as  the 
grammarians  state,  was  necessarily  greater  in  the 
port-town  than  in  the  city,  for  there  must  hare  been 
more  business  for  them  in  the  Piraeus  than  at 
Athens,  which  was  not  the  case  with  the  sitophy- 
laces.  The  duties  of  the  metronomi  were  to  watch 
that  the  weights  and  measures  used  by  tradesmen 
and  merchants  should  have  the  size  and  weight 
prescribed  by  the  laws,  and  either  to  punish  offend- 
ers or  to  receive  complaints  against  them,  for  the 
real  nature  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  metronomi  is 
not  known.' 

METROTOLIS.    .(Vid.  Coloioa,  p.  284.) 

•MEUM  (je\ov),  a  plant,  the  Meum  Athamanlicum, 
or  Ligutticum  Meum,  Hooker ;  in  English,  Spignel, 
Meu,  or  Bald-money.  Moses  Charras  says  of  it, 
'  Meum  or  Spignel  is  called  Athamantic  from  the 
mountain  Athamas  in  Thessaly,  where  it  grows 
plentifully.  The  leaves  are  small,  and  like  those 
of  anise.'" 

♦Mil  AX  (piAaf).  a  plant,  the  Bindweed,  of  which 
several  kinds  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers. 


1.  (Xea.,  Da  Vetti*- .,  1.  e.— Thooyd.,  H.,  13 ;  ir.,  90.— Da- 
nw*K,  e.  Philip.,  i.,  p.  M.— Thncrd.,  i.,  Hi— Id.,  iii.,  14.)— J. 
(Dentoetb-,  c  Staph.,  ii_  p.  1139.) — I.  (Compare  Petitue,  Lai. 
All.,  ii.,  i,  p.  •*«,  Ac— P.  A.  Wolf,  Prole;,  ad  Leptin.,  p.  lxri., 
Ac— Hermann,  Polit.  Ant.,  t  IIS.)— 4.  (Frag.,  o.  7.)— 6.  (H. 
Am  »>u  ,  9.)— S.  (Harpoerat.,  Soidaa,  Phot.,  and  Lax.  Bar.,  a.  r. 
MtreaWew.)— 7.  (PabL  Soon.,  i.,  t  9,  n.  in.)— 8.  (Main  and 
SchSmann,  Alt.  Proe,  p.  91,  dto.)— 9.  (Dtoaoor.,  i.,  *.— Ademe, 
"  .  a.  t.) 


The  more  common  form  of  the  name  is  Smtlmx, 

wh  ich  SAfl 

MILLIA'RE,  MILLIA'RIUM,  or  MILLE  PAS- 
SUUM  (jtiXiov),  the  Roman  mile,  consisted  of  1000 
paces  (patnu)  of  5  feet  each,  and  was,  therefore, 
=5000  feet.  Taking  the  Roman  foot  at  11-6496 
English  inches  (vid.  Pes),  the  Roman  mile  wonld 
be  1618  English  yards,  or  142  yards  less  than  the 
English  statute  mile.  By  another  calculation,  in 
which  the  foot  is  taken  at  11-62  inches,  the  mile 
wonld  be  a  little  moie  than  1614  yards.  The  num- 
ber of  Roman  miles  in  a  degree  of  a  large  circle  of 
the  earth  is  a  very  little  more  than  76.  The  most 
common  term  for  the  mile  is  mille  patiuum,  or  only 
the  initials  M.  P. ;  sometimes  the  word  peunam  is 
omitted.1  The  Roman  mile  contained  8  Greek 
stadia. 

The  milestones  along  the  Roman  roads  were  call- 
ed mUliaria.  They  were  also  called  lapidet ;  thus 
we  have  ad  terlium  lapidem  (or  without  the  word 
Utpidem)  for  three  miles  from  Rome.  Augustus 
erected  a  gUt  pillar  in  the  Forum,  where  the  princi- 
pal roads  terminated,  which  was  called  milHarium 
aureum;  but  the  miles  were  not  reckoned  from  it, 
but  from  the  gates  of  the  city.  Such  central  marks 
appear  to  have  been  common  in  the  principal  cities 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  "  London  stone"  in 
Cannon-street  is  supposed  to  have  marked  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Roman  roads  in  Britain.' 

•MILOS  (juttof ),  the  Taxut  baccala,  or  Yew-tree. 
"  Nicander,"  says  Adams,  "  gives  a  very  accurate 
account  of  its  effects  as  a  poison."' 

•MILTOS  (p/Arof),  "the  Reddle  of  Kirwan  and 
Aikin,  and  Red  Chalk  of  Jameson  and  Philips.  It 
is  the  Rubrics  of  the  Latins,  and  not  the  Minium, 
as  has  been  supposed.  Theophrastus  describes  two 
kinds,  the  abroiiaxoc,  or  native,  and  the  Tervwuj,  or 
factitious ;  this  last  is  formed  from  yellow-ochre  by 
burning.  Reddle  was  used  extensively  in  ancient 
times  for  painting  ships,  and  hence  Homer  calls 
them  juXTowdptjoi .  "* 

MIMUS  (/J/ior)  is  the  name  by  which,  in  Greece 
and  at  Rome,  a  species  of  the  drama  was  designa- 
ted, though  the  Roman  raimus  differed  essentially 
from  the  Greek  pl/toc. 

The  Greek  mimus  seems  to  have  originated 
among  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  and  southern  Italy,  and 
to  have  consisted  originally  of  extempore  represent- 
ations or  imitations  of  ridiculous  occurrences  of 
common  life  at  certain  festivals,  like  the  Spartan 
deicelista.  At  a  later  period  these  rude  represent- 
ations acquired  a  more  artistic  form,  which  was 
brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  by  Soph  rem 
of  Syracuse  (about  420  B.C.).  He  wrote  his  pieces 
in  the  popular  dialect  of  the  Dorians  and  a  kind  of 
rhythmical  prose.'  The  mimes  of  Sophron  are  des- 
ignated as  fdfiot  <nrovSaIoi,  which  were  probably  of 
a  more  serious  and  ethical  character,  and  fii/iot  yt- 
Xoiot,  in  which  ridiculous  buffoonery  preponderated. 
Such  mimes  remained  after  the  time  of  Sophron  a 
favourite  amusement  of  the  Greeks,  and  Philistion 
ofMagnesia,  a  contemporary  of  Augustus,  was  a  cel- 
ebrated actor  in  them.* 

Among  the  Romans,  the  word  mimus  was  applied 
to  a  species  of  dramatic  plays  as  well  as  to  the  pet 
sons  who  acted  in  them.  It  is  certain  that  the  Ro 
mans  did  not  derive  their  mimus  from  the  Greeks 
in  southern  Italy,  but  that  it  was  of  native  growth. 
The  Greek  mimes  were  written  in  prose,  and  the 
name  /tifior  was  never  applied  to  an  actor,  but  if 


1.  (Cic  ad  Att,  iii.,  4.— Sallnet,  Jag.,  o.  1 !«.)-».  (Plin.,  II. 
N.,  Hi,  ft.— Id.  ib.,  xr.,  18.— Tacit.,  Hiet.,  i.,  7S.— Suet.,  Oth., 
«.)  —  !.  (Thaophraat.,  B.  P.,  iii.,  4.—  Id.  ib.,  i».,  1.  —  Nieaad., 
Alex.,  AM.— Adame,  Append.,  a.  r.)— 4.  (Thaophraat.,  Da  La- 
Did.,  o.  71.— Dioaror.,  r.  Ill,  US.— Horn., 1L,  ii.,  194.— Adama, 
Append.,  a.  t.)— S.  (QnUiL,  >.,  8.)— ».  (Fid.  MQUer,  Dor.,  i», 
7,f>) 
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used  of  a  person,  it  signified  one  who  made  grim- 
aces. Thrt  Roman  mimes  were  imitations  of  fool- 
ish and  mostly  indecent  occurrences,1  and.  scarcely 
differed  from  comedy  except  in  consisting  more  of 
gestures  and  mimicry  than  of  spoken  dialogue, 
which  was  not  the  case  in  the  Greek  mimes.  The 
dialogue  was,  indeed,  not  excluded  from  the  Roman 
mimes,  but  was  only  interspersed  in  various  parts 
ot  the  representation,  while  the  mimic  acting  con- 
tinued along  with  it,  and  uninterruptedly  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  a  piece.  At  Rome  such 
mimes  seem  originally  to  have  been  exhibited  at 
funerals,  where  one  or  more  persons  (mini)  repre- 
sented in  a  burlesque  manner  the  life  of  the  de- 
ceased. If  there  were  several  mimi,  one  of  them, 
or  their  leader,  was  called  archimimus.' 

During  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic  such 
farces  were  also  represented  in  theatres ;  but  it  ap- 
pears that  they  did  not  attain  any  high  degree  of 
perfection  before  the  time  of  Caaar,  for  it  is  not 
until  then  that  writers  of  mimes  are  mentioned : 
Cn.  Matius,  Decius  Laberius,  and  PubL  Syrus  were 
the  most  distinguished  among  them.'  These  coarse 
and  indecent  performances,  of  which  Sulla  was  very 
fond,  had  greater  charms  for  the  Romans  than  the 
regular  drama ;  hence  they  were  not  only  perform- 
ed on  the  stage,  but  even  at  repasts  in  the  houses 
of  private  persons.  On  the  stage  they  were  per- 
formed as  farces  after  tragedies,  and  during  the 
Empire  they  gradually  supplanted  the  place  of  the 
Ateilana;.  The  exact  time,  however,  when  the 
Atellanas  yielded  to  the  mimes,  is  uncertain.  It 
was  peculiar  to  the  actors  in  these  mimes  neither 
to  wear  masks,  nor  the  cothurnus,  nor  the  soccus, 
whence  they  are  sometimes  called  planipedes.*  As 
the  mimes  contained  scenes  taken  from  common 
life,  such  as  exhibited  its  most  striking  features, 
their  authors  are  sometimes  called  biologi  or  etho- 
logi,*  and  the  works  themselves  were  distinguished 
for  their  richness  in  moral  sentences.  That  dis- 
tinguished and  living  persons  were  sometimes  ex- 
posed to  ridicule  in  these  mimes,  is  clear  from  J. 
Capitolinu8.* 

MINA.  (Vid.  Talentum.) 

♦MIN'IUM.  (Vid.  Cinnabari.) 

MINOR.     (Vid.  Curator,  Infans.) 

♦MINTHOS  or  MINTHE  <juv6oc,  /uvfy),  Garden 
Mint,  or  Mentha  tativa.'1 

MIRMILLO'NES.     (Vid.  Gladiatores,  p.  476.) 

MISSIO  was  the  technical  term  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  express  the  dismissal  of  soldiers  from  ser- 
vice in  the  army.  Such  a  dismissal  might  take 
place  for  three  reasons,  and  there  were,  consequent- 
ly, three  kinds  of  missio :  1.  Mittio  htmetto,  which 
was  given  to  soldiers  who  had  served  the  legitimate 
number  of  years ;  S.  Mittio  coutoria,  which  was 
granted  to  soldiers  who  could  no  longer  bear  the 
fatigue  of  military  service  on  account  of  ill  health ; 
and,  3.  Mitsio  ignominioia,  by  which  a  man  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  service  in  the  army  for  crime  or 
other  bad  conduct.* 

As  regards  the  mittio  konetta,  it  was  granted  by 
the  law  to  every  soldier  who  had  attained  the  age 
of  46,  or  who  had  taken  part  in  20  campaigns,  and 
to  every  horseman  who  had  served  in  ten  cam- 
paigns. The  legitimate  time  of  service  was  called 
legitima  stipendia.'  Sometimes,  however,  soldiers 
obtained  the  missio  honesta  through  the  favour  of 


1.  (Orid,  Triat ,  ii.,  515.— VeL  Max.,  u.,  9,  t  7.)—*.  (Suet, 
Veepes-  If.— Grater,  Inacript.,  1080,  «.)— 3.  (Gelliue,  it.,  35.— 
BtuL,  JuL,  St.— Cic  ad  Fun.,  xii.,  18.) — 4.  (Diomad.,  iii.,  487. 
— Gelliua,  i,  11.— Macron.,  Sat.,  ii.,  1.)— S.  (Cm.,  Pro  Rabir., 
1*.— Id.,  Da  Out.,  ii.,  St.)— 6.  (M.  Ant.  Philoa.,  e.  St.— Com- 

Cra  ReuTena,  Collectan.  Litarar.,  i.,  p.  SI,  die — Oman,  Ana- 
it.  Crit.,  i.,  p.  67,  &c. — Ziegler,  "  Da  Miims  Romanorum," 
GOtting.,  17880—7.  (Hippocr.,  Affect.,  53t.— Theophraat.,  C.  P., 
it.,  5.)— 8.  (Dig.  3,  tit.  S,  a.  J  i  4t,  tit.  18,  a.  13.)— 9.  (Lit., 
niii.,  IS.) 


their  general,  before  they  had  served  the  legitimate 
time.  But  this  missio  is  distinguished  lrom  the 
real  missio  honesta,  and  was  called  mistio  exfmort 
or  mutio  grotiota.  Persons  who  had  obtained  it 
might,  if  it  was  discovered,  be  called  upon  by  the 
censors  to  re-enter  the  army.1  The  same  mast 
have  been  the  case  with  persons  who  had  obtained 
the  missio  causaria,  and  who,  after  their  return 
home,  had  recovered  from  their  illness,  and  had  not 
yet  attained  the  age  at  which  they  were  altogether 
exempt  from  service. 

The  mittio  ignominioia  or  cum  ignominia  was  iu 
flirted  as  a  punishment  not  only  upon  individuals, 
but  upon  whole  divisions,  and  even  whole  legions  of 
an  army,*  and  it  might  be  applied  to  the  highest  of- 
ficers no  less  than  to  common  soldiers.*  In  dis- 
missing soldiers  for  bad  conduct,  it  was  generally 
expressed  that  they  were  sent  away  cum  ignominia, 
but  sometimes  the  ignominia  was  not  expressly 
mentioned,  though  it  was  understood  as  a  matter 
of  course.  All  soldiers  sent  away  in  disgrace  were 
stripped  of  their  arms  and  everything  which  char- 
acterized them  as  soldiers,  and  they  were  neither 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  camp  nor  to  return  to 
Rome ;  they  were,  in  fact,  labouring  under  perfect 
infamia,  and  compelled  to  live  in  exile.  In  some 
cases,  however,  the  sentence  might  be  withdrawn, 
especially  if  the  general  discovered  that  he  had 
been  led  by  a  mistake  to  pronounce  it.* 

In  all  cases  of  missio  it  was  necessary  to  release 
the  soldiers  from  the  military  oath  (tacramentum) 
which  they  had  taken  on  entering  the  service 
This  act  was  called  txauctoralio.  During  the  time 
of  the  Republic  and  the  early  period  of  the  Empire, 
the  word  exauttorare  simply  signified  to  release  from 
the  military  oath,  without  implying  that  this  wat 
done  cum  ignominia ;'  but  during  the  latter  period 
of  the  Empire,  it  is  almost  exclusively  applied  to 
soldiers  dismissed  cum  ignominia.'  From  the  pas- 
sage of  Tacitus  above  referred  to,  it  is  clear  that, 
at  least  in  his  time,  exauctoratio  was  sometimes 
used  as  synonymous  with  missio,  with  this  differ- 
once,  that  exauctoratio  was  granted  to  those  who 
had  only  served  in  sixteen  campaigns,  and,  conse- 
quently, had  no  claims  to  the  advantages  which 
were  reserved  for  those  who  had  served  in  twenty 
campaigns. 

The  military  oath  was  taken  by  all  the  soldiers  ol 
an  army  at  the  beginning  of  every  new  campaign  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  it,  when  the  troops  were  disband- 
ed and  sent  home,  they  were  released  from  their 
oath ;'  in  cases  where  the  general  enjoyed  a  tri- 
umph, the  dismissal  of  the  army,  and,  consequent- 
ly, the  exauctoratio  also,  did  not  take  place  until  this 
solemnity  was  over.* 

MISSIO.    (Vid.  Gladutop.es,  p.  476.) 

MISOQ'ZEQS  AIKH  (/uaduaeu(  Sinn),  or  MIS- 
OQ'ZEQZ  Ol'KOT  A1KH  (juaBuotoc  oUov  ii/cr/),  is 
the  action  brought  against  a  guardian  for  either  hav- 
ing neglected  to  make  profitable  use  of  the  property  of 
his  ward,  or  for  having  made  no  use  of  it  at  all.  Use 
might  be  made  of  such  property  either  by  letting  it, 
if  it  consisted  of  lands  or  houses,  or  by  putting  it 
to  interest  if  it  consisted  of  money.  The  iUn  ».•»- 
Buocuf  must  have  been  of  a  twofold  character,  ci- 
ther public  or  private,  that  is,  it  might  he  brought 
against  the  guardian,  during  the  minority  of  bis 
ward,  by  any  person  who  took  an  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  orphan,  or  it  was  brought  by  the  or 
phan  himself  after  his  coming  oi"  age.    Complaints 


1.  (Lit.,  xliii.,  14, 13.)— «.  (LiT.,  Tii.,  St.— Id.,  ixri.,  1.— Suet , 
Jul.,  St.— Id.,  OcttT.,  S4.)-S.  (Hirt.,  De  Bell.  Aft.,  54.— Suet , 
Calif.,  44.— Val.  Max.,  ii.,7,  v  3.— Dig.  S,  tit.  3,  a.  *.)— 4.  (Suet., 
Jul.,  St.)— 5.  (Lit.,  Tiii.,  34.— Id.,  zxxri.,  40.— Tacit.,  Ann,  ., 
36.)— «.  (Suet.,  Tit.,  10.— Lamprid.,  Alei.  SeT.,  13,  S3.)— 7 
(LiT.,  xli.,  5.)— 8.  (LiT.,  xxzri.,  40.— Compare  J  jpaiue,  Da  Mi 
lit.  Rom.,  t.  It.) 
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•I  this  kind  were  brought  before  the  drat  archon. 
In  cases  where  the  guardian  would  not  or  could  not 
occupy  himself  with  the  administration  of  the  prop- 
erty of  his  ward,  he  might  request  the  archon  to 
let  the  who'e  substance  of  his  ward's  property  to 
the  highest  bidder,  provided  the  testator  had  not  ex- 
prerHy  forbidden  this  mode  of  acting  in  his  will.' 
The  letting  of  such  property  took  place  by  auction, 
and  probably  in  the  presence  of  a  court  of  justice, 
for  we  read  that  the  court  decided  in  cases  where 
objections  were  made  against  the  terms  of  letting 
the  property.*  The  person  who  took  the  property 
had  to  pay  an  annual  per  centage  for  the  right  of 
using  it,  and  this  per  centage  frequently  amounted  to 
more  than  12  per  cent,  per  annum.  If  one  man 
alone  was  unwilling  to  take  the  whole  property  on 
auch  conditions,  it  might  be  divided  and  let  to  sev- 
eral persons  separately.'  The  tenant  or  tenants  of 
'.he  property  of  an  orphan  had  to  give  security  (Airo- 
rifui/ia)  for  it,  and  to  mortgage  (airoriftqo/)  his  own 
estate,  and  the  archon  sent  especial  persons,  diron- 
p/r<u,  to  value  his  property,  and  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er it  was  equivalent  to  that  of  the  orphan.4  The 
technical  term  for  letting  the  property  of  an  orphan, 
whether  it  was  done  by  the  guardian  himself  or  by 
the  archon,  was  /uatioiv,  and  those  who  took  it  were 
said  (uafovaBai  rim  oUov  (o!*of  here  signifies  the 
whole  substance  of  the  property).  The  tenants  of 
the  estate  of  an  orphan  had  the  right,  and  perhaps 
the  obligation,  to  protect  it  against  any  other  per- 
son.* It  is  not  clear  what  resource  was  open  to  an 
orphan  against  a  tenant  who  did  not  fulfil  his  obli- 
gations, but  it  is  probable  that,  if  any  dispute  arose, 
the  guardian  or  the  archon  alone  was  answerable, 
and  had  to  procure  justice  to  the  orphan.' 

MI£6  OT  AIKH  iiuaiov  dUv),  or  MISGQ'SEOS 
AIKH  (juoduoeot  diKij),  is  the  name  of  a  private  ao- 
tion  which  might  be  brought  against  persons  who 
refused  to  pay  for  services  which  had  been  perform- 
ed for  them,  provided  it  had  been  agreed  that  they 
should  be  paid  for ;  and,  secondly,  against  persons 
who  either  had  not  or  had  imperfectly  performed 
the  services  for  which  they  were  paid.  It  made  no' 
difference  whether  the  service  was  performed  by 
physical  or  intellectual  powers,  as  teachers,  sophists, 
actors,  authors,  and  similar  persons  were  paid  at 
Athens,'  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  these  per- 
sons, like  others,  made  agreements,  either  written 
or  by  word  of  mouth,  respecting  the  remuneration 
to  be  given  to  them.  In  case  either  party  thought 
themselves  wronged,  they  might  bring  the  /uodov 
Hat  against  the  offender.  Protagoras  had  written 
•  book  called  SUi/  vnip  uiadoi,  and  an  instance  is 
recorded  of  an  action  of  this  kind  in  which  he  de- 
manded payment  of  one  of  his  pupils.*  It  is  not 
improbable  that  his  work  contained  an  account  of 
this  lawsuit.* 

•MISY  (jtiov),  Roman  Vitriol,  so  called,  or  yel- 
low  Copperas  (xAupof £oA«4v0of).  (Fid.  Chalcan- 
tho».)»* 

MITRA.    (Vid.  Calamtica,  Zoma.) 

MIXTA  ACTIO.    (Vid.  Actio,  p.  17.) 

MNA.     (Vid.  Talintom.) 

MNEMATA,  MNEMEIA.    ( Vid.  Fomos,  p.  467.) 

MNOIA.    (Kid.  Coshi,  p.  816.) 

MOCHLOS.    (Vid.  Jahua,  p.  636.) 

MODIUS,  the  principal  dry  measure  of  the  Ro- 
,  was  equal  to  one  third  of  the  amphora,"  and 


1.  (Damoauu,  e.  Aphob.,  p.  817.— Compere  831,  857.— Ljt-,  c 
Diofit.,  p.  908.)— t.  (Iaarae,  Da  Fhiloclem.  haired.,  p.  Ml,  Ac) 
— t.  (Inn,  Do  Meneel.  hawed.,  p.  18.) — 4.  (Stride*,  «.  v.  'An- 
rwra/.)—  ».  (baa*,  D*  Haga.  hand.,  p.  189.)— 8.  (Meier  and 
■ehtaam,  AU.Proc.,  p.  tM,  &M.— Bockh,  Pool.  Earn.,  vol.  ii., 
p.  78,  Ac)— 7.  (IWckh,  Tab).  Ecoa.,  i.,«51.)— 8.  (Dior.  Lurt., 
u,  8,  4  8.)—  9.  (Maiar  and  ScMmana,  Att.  Pracu  p.  SM,  Ao.) 


uHDu,  Alt.  rrou.,  p.  w,  «■«./ 

—10.  (MoWa  Ana.  Mineral.,  p.  93.— Salma*.,  Eiercit.  Plln., 
p.  81».  a  AB.)— 11.  (V,  • 
Venn,  ap.  Worm,  4 87.) 


p.  95.— Sal 
Mienianq*.  ■ 


-  Featn*. — Rhemn. 


MOLA. 

therefoie  contained  1  gall,  7  (676  pints  Enjhsk. 
It  was  divided  into 

Pinta. 

%  Semimodii  or  Semodii,  each  =7.9288 

16  Sextani "  -9911 

32  Heminee "  -4956 

64  Quartarii      .    .    .    .    "  -2477 

128Acetabula    .    .    .    .    "         -1238 

192Cyathi "  0825 

768  Ligulas "  0206 

The  modius  was  one  sixth  of  the  medimnus.    ( Fid. 

AcETABDLtV,  CtaTHDS,  LtOULA,  MeDIMNCS,  SSXTA- 
BIDS.) 

MOIXEI'AS  TPA*H  (fiotxelat  ypatf).  (Vid. 
Adulterium.) 

MOLA  (/niAof),  a  Mill.  All  mills  were  anciently 
made  of  stone,  the  kind  used  being  a  volcanic  tra- 
chyte or  porous  lava  (pyrites,1  tUicet,*  pumiceat*), 
such  as  that  which  is  now  obtained  for  the  same 
purpose  at  Mayen  and  other  parts  of  the  Eifel  in 
Rhenish  Prussia.  This  species  of  stone  is  admira- 
bly adapted  for  the  purpose,  because  it  is  both  hard 
and  cavernous,  so  that,  as  it  gradually  wears  away, 
it  still  presents  an  infinity  of  cutting  surfaces. 

Every  mill  consisted  of  two  essential  parts,  the 
upper  millstone,  which  was  movable  (calillus,  tvof,  t& 
cTri/tiXtov*),  and  the  lower,  which  was  fixed,  and  by 
much  the  larger  of  the  two.*  Hence  a  mill  is  some 
times  called  mola  in  the  plural.  The  mills  men- 
tioned by  ancient  authors  are  the  following : 

I.  The  handmill  or  quern,  called  mola  manuaria, 
veriatilu,  or  trwalili.t.' 

The  islanders  of  the  Archipelago  use  in  the  pres- 
ent day  a  mill,  which  consists  of  two  flat  round 
stones  about  two  feet  in  diameter.  The  upper 
stone  is  turned  by  a  handle  (numf)  inserted  at  one 
side,  and  has  a  note  in  the  middle  into  which  the 
corn  is  poured.  By  the  process  of  grinding,  the 
corn  makes  its  way  from  the  centre,  and  is  poured 
out  in  the  shape  of  flour  at  the  rim.*  The  descrip- 
tion of  this  machine  exactly  agrees  with  tbat  of  the 
Scottish  quern,  formerly  an  indispensable  part  of 
domestic  furniture.'  There  can  be  no  doubt  ttat 
this  is  the  flour-mill  in  its  most  ancient  form.  In  a 
very  improved  state  it  has  been  discovered  at  Pom- 
peii.   The  annexed  woodcut  shows  two  which  wer*- 


found  standing  in  the  ruins  of  a  bakehouse.  In  the 
left-hand  figure  the  lower  millstone  only  is  shown. 
The  most  essential  part  of  it  is  the  cone,  which  is 
surmounted  by  a  projection  containing  originally 
a  strong  iron  pivot.  The  upper  millstone,  seen  in 
its  place  on  the  right  hand  of  the  woodcut,  approach- 
es the  form  of  an  hourglass,  consisting  of  two  hol- 
low cones  joined  together  at  the  apex,  and  provi- 


I.  (PUn.,  H.  N.,  xxxri.,  JO.)  —  *.  (Vity.,  Muret.,  13-37.)  —  1 
(Orid,  Faat,,Ti.,S18.)— 4.  (Deut.,  xmy.,«.>— 4.  (Wenudorf.  Po- 
etaiLat.  Min.,Ti.,  S.S1.)  —  8.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxrrK,  89.— Cell., 
iii., 8.  —  Cato,  Da  R»  Root,  10.)  —  7.  (Schol.  in  Theocrit., i', 
88.)— 8.  (Toomafort,  Voyage.  Lett.  9.)— 9  'Pennant,  Tour  u 
Scotland,  1788,  p.  til,  and  1778,  p.  118.) 
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MISS10. 


MISTHOSEOS  DIKE. 


used  of  a  person,  it  signified  one  who  made  grim- 
aces. Tha  Roman  mimes  were  imitations  of  fool- 
ish and  mostly  indecent  occurrences,1  and.  scarcely 
differed  from  comedy  except  in  consisting  more  of 
gestures  and  mimicry  than  of  spoken  dialogue, 
which  was  not  the  case  in  the  Greek  mimes.  The 
dialogue  was,  indeed,  not  excluded  from  the  Roman 
mimes,  but  was  only  interspersed  in  various  parts 
of  the  representation,  while  the  mimic  acting  con- 
tinued along  with  it,  and  uninterruptedly  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  a  piece.  At  Rome  such 
mimes  seem  originally  to  have  been  exhibited  at 
funerals,  where  one  or  more  persons  (im'nu)  repre- 
sented in  a  burlesque  manner  the  life  of  the  de- 
ceased. If  there  were  several  mimi,  one  of  them, 
or  their  leader,  was  called  archimimus.* 

During  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic  such 
farces  were  also  represented  in  theatres ;  but  it  ap- 
pears that  they  did  not  attain  any  high  degree  of 
perfection  before  the  time  of  Caesar,  for  it  is  not 
until  then  that  writers  of  mimes  are  mentioned: 
Cn.  Matius,  Decius  Laberius,  and  Publ.  Syrus  were 
the  most  distinguished  among  them.9  These  coarse 
and  indecent  performances,  of  which  Sulla  was  very 
fond,  had  greater  charms  for  the  Romans  than  the 
regular  drama ;  hence  they  were  not  only  perform- 
ed on  the  stage,  but  even  at  repasts  in  the  houses 
of  private  persons.  On  the  stage  they  were  per- 
formed as  farces  after  tragedies,  and  during  the 
Empire  they  gradually  supplanted  the  place  of  the 
Atellanae.  The  exact  time,  however,  when  the 
Atellans  yielded  to  the  mimes,  is  uncertain.  It 
was  peculiar  to  the  actors  in  these  mimes  neither 
to  wear  masks,  nor  the  cothurnus,  nor  the  soccus, 
whence  they  are  sometimes  called  planipedes.4  As 
the  mimes  contained  scenes  taken  from  common 
life,  such  as  exhibited  its  most  striking  features, 
their  authors  are  sometimes  called  biologi  or  etho- 
logi,'  and  the  works  themselves  were  distinguished 
for  their  richness  in  moral  sentences.  That  dis- 
tinguished and  living  persons  were  sometimes  ex- 
posed to  ridicule  in  these  mimes,  is  clear  from  J. 
Capitolinus.* 

MINA.    {Vid.  Talehtuh.) 

*MIN'IUM.    (Vid.  Cinnabari.) 

MINOR.     (Vid.  Curator,  Infams.) 

♦MINTHOS  or  MINTHE  (juvBos,  /uvOti),  Garden 
Mint,  or  Mentha  tativa.1 

MIRMILLO'NES.    (Vid.  Gladiatores,  p.  476.) 

MISSIO  was  the  technical  term  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  express  the  dismissal  of  soldiers  from  ser- 
vice in  the  army.  Such  a  dismissal  might  take 
place  for  three  reasons,  and  there  were,  consequent- 
ly, three  kinds  of  roissio :  1.  Mitsio  honesta,  which 
was  given  to  soldiers  who  had  served  the  legitimate 
number  of  years ;  3.  Mitsio  cautaria,  which  was 
granted  to  soldiers  who  could  no  longer  bear  the 
fatigue  of  military  service  on  account  of  ill  health ; 
and,  3.  Mitrio  ignominiota,  by  which  a  man  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  service  in  the  army  for  crime  or 
other  bad  conduct.' 

As  regards  the  mitrio  honesta,  it  was  granted  by 
the  law  to  every  soldier  who  had  attained  the  age 
of  46,  or  who  had  taken  part  in  20  campaigns,  and 
to  every  horseman  who  had  served  in  ten  cam- 
paigns. The  legitimate  time  of  service  was  called 
legitima  stipendia.'  Sometimes,  however,  soldiers 
obtained  the  missio  honesta  through  the  favour  of 


1.  (Orid,  Trial ,  ii.,  515.— Vel.  Mix.,  &.,  6,  ,  7.)— 2.  (8net., 
Vnpu,  19.— Grater,  Inacript.,  1069,  8.)— 3.  (G«llia«,  it.,  25.— 
Sunt.,  JaL,  SB.— Cic.  ad  Fsm.,  xii.,  18.)— 4.  (Diomed.,  iii.,  487. 
— Gellioe,  i.,  11.— Mmcrob.,  Sat.,  ii.,  1.)— 5.  (Cic,  Pro  lUbir., 
12.— Id.,  De  Or»t.,  ii.,  89.)— 6.  (M.  Ant.  Philoi.,  c.  S».— Com- 
pare Retrrena,  Collectan.  Literar.,  i.,  p.  51,  &c. — Oaann,  Ana- 
wet.  Crit.,  i.,  p.  67,  &c. — Ziegler,  "  De  Mimii  Romanorum," 
Gdttiug.,  1788.)— 7.  (Hippocr.,  Affect.,  329.— Theophraat.,  C.P., 
ir.,  5.)-8.  (Dig.  3,  tit.  2,  a.  2 ;  49,  tit.  16,  a.  13.)— 9.  (Lir, 
xiiii.,  *3.) 


their  general,  before  they  had  served  the  legitimate 
time.  But  this  missio  is  distinguished  from  the 
real  missio  honesta,  and  was  called  missio  ex/amort 
or  misrio  gratiosa.  Persons  who  had  obtained  it 
might,  if  it  was  discovered,  be  called  upon  by  the 
censors  to  re-enter  the  army.1  The  same  must 
have  been  the  case  with  persons  who  had  obtained 
the  missio  causaria,  and  who,  after  their  return 
home,  had  recovered  from  their  illness,  and  had  not 
yet  attained  the  age  at  which  they  were  altogether 
exempt  from  service. 

The  mitrio  ignominiota  or  cum  ignominia  was  iu 
Dieted  as  a  punishment  not  only  upon  individuals, 
but  upon  whole  divisions,  and  even  whole  legions  of 
an  army,'  and  it  might  be  applied  to  the  highest  of- 
ficers no  less  than  to  common  soldiers.'  In  dis- 
missing soldiers  for  bad  conduct,  it  was  generally 
expressed  that  they  were  sent  away  cum  ignominia, 
but  sometimes  the  ignominia  was  not  expressly 
mentioned,  though  it  was  understood  as  a  matter 
of  course.  All  soldiers  sent  away  in  disgrace  were 
stripped  of  their  arms  and  everything  which  char- 
acterized them  as  soldiers,  and  they  were  neither 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  camp  nor  to  return  to 
Rome ;  they  were,  in  fact,  labouring  under  perfect 
infamia,  and  compelled  to  live  in  exile.  In  some 
cases,  however,  the  sentence  might  be  withdrawn, 
especially  if  the  general  discovered  that  he  bad 
been  led  by  a  mistake  to  pronounce  it.4 

In  all  cases  of  missio  it  was  necessary  to  release 
the  soldiers  from  the  military  oath  (tacramentum) 
which  they  had  taken  on  entering  the  service 
This  act  was  called  exauctoratio.  During  the  time 
of  the  Republic  and  the  early  period  of  the  Empire, 
the  word  exautlorare  simply  signified  to  release  from 
the  military  oath,  without  implying  that  this  was. 
done  cum  ignominia  ;•  but  during  the  latter  period 
of  the  Empire,  it  is  almost  exclusively  applied  to 
soldiers  dismissed  cum  ignominia.'  From  the  pas- 
sage of  Tacitus  above  referred  to,  it  is  clear  that, 
at  least  in  his  time,  exauctoratio  was  sometimes 
used  as  synonymous  with  missio,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  exauctoratio  was  granted  to  those  who 
had  only  served  in  sixteen  campaigns,  and,  conse- 
quently, had  no  claims  to  the  advantages  which 
were  reserved  for  those  who  had  served  in  twenty 
campaigns. 

The  military  oath  was  taken  by  all  the  soldiers  of 
an  army  at  the  beginning  of  every  new  campaign ; 
and  at  the  end  of  it,  when  the  troops  were  disband- 
ed and  sent  home,  they  were  released  from  their 
oath ;'  in  cases  where  the  general  enjoyed  a  tri- 
umph, the  dismissal  of  the  army,  and,  consequent- 
ly, the  exauctoratio  also,  did  not  take  place  until  this 
solemnity  was  over.' 

MISSIO.    ( Vid.  Gladiatores,  p.  476.) 

MISeQ'ZEQS  AIKH  {jua6uatut  dUn),  or  MIS- 
GQ'SEQS  OI'KOT  AIKH  {/uaduaeoi  oUov  dUv),  is 
the  action  brought  against  a  guardian  for  either  hav- 
ing neglected  to  make  profitable  use  of  the  property  of 
his  ward,  or  for  having  made  no  use  of  it  at  all.  Uso 
might  be  made  of  such  property  either  by  letting  it, 
if  it  consisted  of  lands  or  houses,  or  by  putting  it 
to  interest  if  it  consisted  of  money.  The  dUn  «.u- 
$6o€U{  must  have  been  of  a  twofold  character,  ci- 
ther public  or  private,  that  is,  it  might  he  brought 
against  the  guardian,  during  the  minority  of  his 
ward,  by  any  person  who  took  an  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  orphan,  or  it  was  brought  by  the  or 
phan  himself  after  his  coming  oi  age.    Complaints 


1.  (Lit.,  xliii.,  14,15.)—*.  (LiT,vii.,  39.— Id.,  ixri.,1.— Suet, 
Jul.,  89.— Id.,  Octai.,  24.)— 3.  (Hirt.,  De  Bell.  Afr.,  54.— Suet , 
Calig.,  44.— VaL  Mai.,  ii.,7, «  3.— Dig.  3,  tit.»,  •.».)— 4.  (Suet., 
Jul.,  89.)— 5.  (IJt.,  Tiii.,  34.— Id.,  xxxri.,  40. — Tacit.,  Ana.,  n 
36.)— 8.  (Suet.,  Vit.,  10.— Lemprid.,  Alex.  SeT.,  12,  52.)— 7 
(Lit.,  xli., ».)— 8.  (LiT.,  xxxTi.,  40.— Compare  Jjpeiue,  De  Mi 
lit.  Rom.,  t.  19.) 
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MODIW. 

*l  this  kind  were  brought  before  the  drat  archon. 
In  cases  where  the  guardian  would  not  or  could  not 
occupy  himself  with  the  administration  of  the  prop- 
erty of  his  ward,  he  might  request  the  archon  to 
let  the  whole  substance  of  his  ward's  property  to 
the  highest  bidder,  provided  the  testator  had  not  ex- 
preroly  forbidden  this  mode  of  acting  in  his  will.' 
The  letting  of  such  property  took  place  by  auction, 
and  probably  in  the  presence  of  a  court  of  justice, 
for  we  read  that  the  court  decided  in  cases  where 
objections  were  made  against  the  terms  of  letting 
the  property.'  The  person  who  took  the  property 
had  to  pay  an  annual  per  centage  for  the  right  of 
using  it,  and  this  per  centage  frequently  amounted  to 
more  than  12  per  cent,  per  anuum.  If  one  man 
alone  was  unwilling  to  take  the  whole  property  on 
such  conditions,  it  might  be  divided  and  let  to  sev- 
eral persons  separately.*  The  tenant  or  tenants  of 
•Jio  property  of  an  orphan  had  to  give  security  (in-o- 
Ti/iyfia)  for  it,  and  to  mortgage  (airort/ipv)  his  own 
estate,  and  the  archon  sent  especial  persons,  airon- 
fa/rai,  to  value  his  property,  and  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er it  was  equivalent  to  that  of  the  orphan.*  The 
technical  term  for  letting  the  property  of  an  orphan, 
whether  it  was  done  by  the  guardian  himself  or  by 
the  archon,  was  fuoQoiv,  and  those  who  took  it  were 
said  fuaSovoOat  rdv  ohcov  (oUot  here  signifies  the 
whole  substance  of  the  property).  The  tenants  of 
the  estate  of  an  orphan  had  the  right,  and  perhaps 
the  obligation,  to  protect  it  against  any  other  per- 
son.* It  is  not  clear  what  resource  was  open  to  an 
orphan  against  a  tenant  who  did  not  fulfil  his  obli- 
gations, but  it  is  probable  that,  if  any  dispute  arose, 
the  guardian  or  the  archon  alone  was  answerable, 
and  had  to  procure  justice  to  the  orphan.' 

MISO  OT  AIKH  (/uadov  6Uri),  or  MISGQ'SEOS 
AIKU  (juoOuoeuc  due?),  is  the  name  of  a  private  ac- 
tion which  might  be  brought  against  persons  who 
refused  to  pay  for  services  which  had  been  perform- 
ed for  them,  provided  it  had  been  agreed  that  they 
should  be  paid  for ;  and,  secondly,  against  persons 
who  either  bad  not  or  had  imperfectly  performed 
the  services  for  which  they  were  paid.  It  made  no' 
difference  whether  the  service  was  performed  by 
physical  or  intellectual  powers,  as  teachers,  sophists, 
actors,  authors,  and  similar  persons  were  paid  at 
Athens,7  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  these  per- 
sons, like  others,  made  agreements,  either  written 
or  by  word  of  mouth,  respecting  the  remuneration 
to  be  given  to  them.  In  case  either  party  thought 
themselves  wronged,  they  might  bring  the  /uoOoi 
tUai  against  the  offender.  Protagoras  had  written 
a  book  called  SUi/  vxip  utotiov,  and  an  instance  is 
recorded  of  an  action  of  this  kind  in  which  he  de- 
manded payment  of  one  of  his  pupils.*  It  is  not 
improbable  that  his  work  contained  an  account  of 
this  lawsuit' 

•MISY  (/riov),  Roman  Vitriol,  so  called,  or  yel- 
low Copperas  (xfaipdc  ^aXxdvflof).  (Vid.  Chalcan- 
thds.)1* 

MITRA.    (Vid.  Calantica,  Zoha.) 

MIXTA  ACTIO.    (Vid.  Actio,  p.  17.) 

MNA.    (Vid.  Talents*.) 

MNEMATA,  MNEMEIA.    (Vid.  Fcwui,  p.  467.) 

MNOIA.    {Vid.  Cosmi,  p.  816.) 

MOCHLOS.     (Vid.  Jant/a,  p.  686.) 

MOTMUS,  the  principal  dry  measure  of  the  Ro- 
mans, was  equal  to  one  third  of  the  amphora,"  and 


1.  (Demoath.,  c.  Aphob.,  p.  8J7.-Comp.ro  851,  857.— Ljn.,  o. 
Diofit.,  p.  908.) — t.  Ilnm,  Da  Philoctem.  h»rod.,  p.  Ml,  dec.) 
— ».  (Iaanu,  De  Menecl.  bared.,  p.  11.)— 4.  (Suidaj,  •.  t.  'Am- 
rtaaral.)—  ».  (laaoa,  Da  Hagn.  band.,  p.  tSO.V— #.  (Meier  and 
toMmaan,  Att.  Proe.,  p.  996,  SS&— BSekh,  PaM.  Eeon.,Tol.  ii., 


.78,  Ac.)— 7.  (BSckb,  PnN.  Eoon,  i.,  $  81.H&  (Dinr.  Laert., 

0.  (Viit'l  Aac  Mineral.,  p.  95.— Salmai.,  Ez 
p.  811,  1AB.I-U.  <V<-  c" 

Vann.  ap.  Warm,  t  67.) 


,  8, *  8.)— 9.  (Meier  and  Schomaan,  Att.  Prec,  p. 
•10.  (Moare'i  Anc  Mineral.,  p.  94.— Salmai.,  Eiar 
.  81S,  a  KB.)— 11.  (Veloaiaa  ataoianue.  —  Feetae. 
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MOLA. 

therefoie  contained  :  gall,  7  8576  pints  Enjlisk. 
It  was  divided  into 

Plata. 

8  Semimodii  or  Semodii,  each  =7.9288 

16Sextani "  -9911 

82  Heminte "  -4956 

64Quartarii      .    .    .    .    "  -2477 

128Acetabula     .    .    .    .    "  -1238 

192Cyathi "  0825 

768  Ligulse "  0206 

The  modius  was  one  sixth  of  the  medimnus.    ( Vid. 
Acktabult.]i,  Cyathcs,  Liocla,  Medimnus,  Sexta- 

■IU8.) 

MOIXEI'AS  n>A*H  (jiotxciat  ypatf).  (Vid. 
Adulteriuh.) 

MOLA  (jtiXot),  a  Mill.  All  mills  were  anciently 
made  of  stone,  the  kind  used  being  a  volcanic  tra- 
chyte or  porous  lava  (pyritct,1  tilices,'  pumiccas*), 
such  as  that  which  is  now  obtained  for  the  same 
purpose  at  Mayen  and  other  parts  of  the  Eifel  in 
Rhenish  Prussia.  This  species  of  stone  is  admira- 
bly adapted  for  the  purpose,  because  it  is  both  hard 
and  cavernous,  so  that,  as  it  gradually  wears  away, 
it  still  presents  an  infinity  of  cutting  surfaces. 

Every  mill  consisted  of  two  essential  parts,  the 
upper  millstone,  which  was  movable  (catillus,  ivoc,  rd 
brt/ivXtov*),  and  the  lower,  which  was  fixed,  and  by 
much  the  larger  of  the  two.*  Hence  a  mill  is  some 
times  called  mola  in  the  plural.  The  mills  men- 
tioned by  ancient  authors  are  the  following : 

I.  The  handmill  or  quern,  called  mola  mamiari*. 
versatilu,  or  tnualili*.* 

The  islanders  of  the  Archipelago  use  in  the  pres- 
ent day  a  mill,  which  consists  of  two  flat  round 
stones  about  two  feet  in  diameter.  The  upper 
stone  is  turned  by  a  handle  (nam)1)  inserted  at  one 
side,  and  has  a  hol»  in  the  middle  into  which  the 
corn  is  poured.  By  the  process  of  grinding,  the 
corn  makes  its  way  from  the  centre,  and  is  poured 
out  in  the  shape  of  flour  at  the  rim.'  The  descrip- 
tion of  this  machine  exactly  agrees  with  that  of  the 
Scottish  quern,  formerly  an  indispensablo  part  of 
domestic  furniture.'  There  can  be  no  doubt  ttat 
this  is  the  flour-mill  in  its  most  ancient  form.  In  a 
very  improved  state  it  has  been  discovered  at  Pom- 
peii.   The  annexed  woodcut  shows  two  which  wer* 


found  standing  in  the  ruins  of  a  bakehouse.  In  the 
left-hand  figure  the  lower  millstone  only  is  shown. 
The  most  essential  part  of  it  is  the  cone,  which  is 
surmounted  by  a  projection  containing  originally 
a  strong  iron  pivot.  The  upper  millstone,  seen  ia 
its  place  on  the  right  hand  of  the  woodcut,  approach- 
es the  form  of  an  hourglass,  consisting  of  two  hol- 
low cones  joined  together  at  the  apex,  and  provi- 


1.  (PHn.,H.  N.,xxrri.,K).)  —  «.  (Viiy.,  Moret.,  J3-S7.)  —  1 
(Orid,  Paat.,Ti.,  818.)— 4.  (Deut.,  nrir.,6.)— 5.  (Wenudorf,  P» 
eta  Lat.  Min.,Ti.,  *,  SI.)  — 8.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxri^  99.— Gelt, 
iii.,  !.  —  Cato,  Da  Re  Rnat,  10.)  — 7.  (ScM.  in  Theocrit.,  i", 
88.)— 8.  (Toomafort,  Voyage.  Lett.  9.)— 8  Tennant,  Tour  u 
Scotland,  1769,  p.  til,  and  1773,  p.  K8.) 
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drsd  at  tbis  point  with  a  Socket,  by  which  the  upper 
stone  was  suspended  upon  the  iron  pivot,  at  the 
same  time  touching  on  all  sides  the  lower  stone, 
an4  with  which  it  was  intended  to  revolve.  The 
upper  stone  was  surrounded  at  its  narrowest  part 
with  a  strong  band  of  iron ;  and  two  bars  of  wood 
were  inserted  into  square  holes,  one  of  which  ap- 
pears in  the  figure,  and  were  used  to  turn  the  upper 
stone.  The  uppermost  of  the  two  hollow  cones 
served  the  purpose  of  a  hopper.  The  corn  with 
which  it  was  filled  gradually  fell  through  the  neck 
of  the  upper  stone  upon  the  summit  of  the  lower, 
and,  as  it  proceeded  down  the  cone,  was  ground 
into  flour  by  the  friction  of  the  two  rough  surfaces, 
and  fell  on  all  sides  of  the  base  of  the  cone  into  a 
channel  formed  for  its  reception.  The  mill  here 
represented  is  five  or  six  feet  high. 

The  handmills  were  worked  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  by  slaves.  Their  pistrinum  was  conse- 
quently proverbial  as  a  place  of  painful  and  degra- 
ding labour,  and  this  toil  was  imposed  principally 
on  women.1 

In  every  large  establishment  the  handmills  were 
numerous  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  family. 
Thus,  in  the  palace  of  Ulysses  there  were  twelve, 
each  turned  by  a  separate  female,  who  was  obliged 
'a  grind  every  day  the  fixed  quantity  of  corn  before 
she  was  permitted  to  cease  from  her  labour.' 

II.  The  cattle-mill,  mola  urinaria,*  in  which  human 
labour  was  supplied  by  the  use  of  an  ass  or  some 
other  animal.4  The  animal  devoted  to  this  labour 
was  blindfolded.*  The  mill  did  not  differ  in  its 
construction  from  the  larger  kinds  of  handmill. 

III.  The  water-mill  (mola  aquaria,  MooMtjk). 
The  first  water-mill  of  which  any  record  is  pre- 
served was  connected  with  the  palace  of  Mithra- 
dates  in  Pontus.'  That  water-mills  were  used  at 
Rome  is  manifest  from  the  description  of  them  by 
Vitruvius.'  A  cogged  wheel,  attached  to  the  axis 
of  the  water-wheel,  turned  another  which  was  at- 
tached to  the  axis  of  the  upper  millstone :  the  corn 
to  be  ground  fell  between  the  stones  out  of  a  hop- 
per (MundiMum)  which  was  fixed  above  them.' 
Ausomus,  as  quoted  below,  mentions  their  exist- 
ence on  the  Ruwer  near  Treves ;  and  Venantius 
Fortunatus,  describing  a  castle  built  in  the  sixth 
century  on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle,  makes  dis- 
tinct mention  of  a  tail-race,  by  which  "  the  tortu- 
ous stream  is  conducted  in  a  straight  channel.'" 
In  Ireland  water-mills  were  introduced  even  some 
centuries  before  this  date." 

IV.  The  floating  mill. 

When  Rome  was  besieged  by  the  Goths,  A.D. 
636,  and  when  the  stoppage  of  the  aqueducts  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  use  the  public  corn-mills  (ol 
r$;  frdfeur  pvhjvec)  in  the  Janiculum,  so  that  the 
citizens  were  in  danger  of  starvation,  Belisarius 
supplied  their  place  by  erecting  floating  mills  upon 
the  Tiber.  Two  boats  being  moored  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  feet  from  each  other,  a  water-wheel, 
suspended  on  its  axis  between  them,  was  turned 
by  the  force  of  the  stream,  and  put  in  motion  the 
stones  for  grinding  the  corn,  by  which  the  lives  of 
the  besieged  were  preserved." 

V.  The  saw-mill. 

Ausonius  mentions  mills  situated  on  some  of  the 
streams  falling  into  the  Moselle,  and  used  for  cut- 
ting marble  into  slabs." 

VI.  The  pepper-mill.    A  mill  for  grinding  pepper, 

1.  (Horn.,  Od.,  Tii„  104.— End.,  xi.,  ».— Matt.,  xxir ,  41.)— 8. 
(Od.,  xx.,  105-110.— Compare  Cato,  Da  Ra  Rtm.,  SO.)— 3. 
(Cato,  De  Re  Rust.,  10.— Matt.,  xviil.,  «.)— 4.  (Orid,  Faat.,  Ti., 
118.)— 5.  (Apol,  Met.,  ix.)  — 6.  (Strabo,  xii.,  3,  t  30.)  —  7.  (x., 
«.  ed.  Schneider.)— 8.  (See  alio  Brunei,  Anal.,  ii.,  lig.-Pallad., 
De  B«  Rutt.,  j.,  48.)— 9.  (Poem.,  iii.,  10.)— 10.  (Transaction!  of 
£•  Jf'trt.1"'1'  Academy,  xriii.,  pt.  3,  p.  103-103.) — 11.  (Prooop., 
D.  Bed.  Ooth.,  i.,  1S.)_1S.  <Moidla,$es,361.) 


made  of  boxwood,  is  mentioned  by  Petrunins  (sum 
buzea  piper  trfoit1). 

♦MOLYBDiENA.    (Vid.  Pluhbaoo.) 

♦MOLYBDOS.     (Vid.  Plumbum.) 

MONETA,  the  mint  or  place  where  money  was 
coined.  The  mint  of  Rome  was  a  building  on  the 
Capitoline,  and  attached  to  the  temple  of  Juno  Mo- 
neta,  as  the  erarium  was  to  the  temple  of  Saturn.' 
This  temple  was  vowed  by  Camillus,  and  dedica- 
ted in  344  B.C.,  on  the  spot  where  the  house  of  M. 
Manlius  Capitolinus  had  once  been  standing.  Soma 
writers  describe  the  art  of  coining  as  having  been 
known  to  the  Italians  from  the  earliest  times,  and 
assign  its  invention  to  Janus ;'  but  this  and  similar 
accounts  are  nothing  more  than  fables.  The  state- 
ment of  Pliny,4  who  assigns  the  invention  of  coin- 
ing to  Servius  Tullius,  has  somewhat  more  of  an 
historical  aspect ;  and  he  derives  the  name  pecunia 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  coins  were  origi- 
nally marked  with  the  image  of  some  animal.  The 
earliest  Roman  coins  were  of  ees  (vid.  &e),  and  not 
struck,  but  cast  in  a  mould.  (See  the  representa- 
tion of  such  a  mould  on  page  449.)  The  moulds, 
however,  were  sometimes  without  any  figure,  and 
merely  shaped  the  metal,  and  in  this  case  the  im- 
age, as  well  as  the  name  of  the  gens,  &c,  were 
struck  upon  it  by  means  of  a  hammer  upon  an  an- 
vil on  which  the  form  was  fixed.  As  the  strokes 
of  the  hammer  were  not  always  equal,  one  coin, 
though  equal  in  value  with  another,  might  differ 
from  it  in  thickness  and  shape.  Greater  equality 
was  produced  at  the  time  when  the  Romans  be- 
gan to  strike  their  money  ;  but  when  this  custom 
became  general  is  not  known.  Respecting  the 
changes  which  were  introduced  at  Rome  at  various 
times  in  the  coinage,  see  the  articles  jEs,  Aeqik- 
tum,  and  Aurux. 

In  the  early  times  of  the  Republic  we  do  not  read 
of  any  officers  who  were  charged  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  mint,  and  respecting  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  officers  we  have  but  a  very  vague 
statement  of  Pomponius.'  Their  name  was  trium- 
viri monetales,  and  Niebuhr*  thinks  that  they  were 
introduced  at  the  time  when  the  Romans  first  be- 
gan to  coin  silver,  t.  «.,  369  B.C.  The  triumviri 
monetales  had  the  whole  superintendence  of  the 
mint,  and  of  the  money  that  was  coined  in  it.  A 
great  number  of  coins,  both  of  gold  and  silver,  is 
signed  by  one  of  these  triumvirs  in  the  following 
manner :  III.  VIR  AAAFF,  that  is,  triumvir  auro, 
argento,  are  flando  feriundo,1  or  III.  VIR.  A.P.F., 
that  is,  ad  pecuniamfcriundam.  Other  coins,  on  the 
other  hand,  do  not  bear  the  signature  of  a  triumvir 
monetalis,  but  the  inscription  CUR.  X.  FL.  S.C., 
«'. «.,  curator  denariorumjtandorum  ex  tenatut  contuUo, 
or  are  signed  by  praetors,  aediles,  and  quaestors.  J. 
Caesar  not  only  increased  the  number  of  the  trium- 
viri monetales  to  four,  whence  some  coins  of  his 
time  bear  the  signature  HIT.  VIR.  A.P.F.,  but  in- 
trusted certain  slaves  of  his  own  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  mint.*  The  whole  regulation  and 
management  of  the  Roman  mint  and  its  officers 
during  the  time  of  the  Republic,  is  involved  in  very 
great  obscurity. 

The  coining  of  money  at  Rome  was  not  a  privi- 
lege belonging  exclusively  to  the  state,  but  from 
the  coins  still  extant  we  must  infer  that  every  Ro- 
man citizen  had  the  right  to  have  his  own  gold  and 
silver  coined  in  the  public  mint,  and  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  its  officers.  The  individual  or 
gens  who  had  their  metal  coined,  stated  its  name 
as  well  as  the  value  of  the  coin.    This  was  a  kind 


1.  (Sat., 74.)  — S.  <LiT.,Ti,*0.)  —  3.  (Macrob.,  Sat,i-T.- 
Atnen.,  r^,  p.  DOS.)— 4.  (U.  N.,  xxxiii.,  3.J-6.  (Dig.  i,  til.  J,  ( 
30.)— fl.  (Hiat.  of  Rome,  iii.,  p.  646.)— 7.  (Cic,  De  Lee  ,  iii.  3 
—  P.  Manut.  ad  Cic.  ad  Fan).,  vii.,  13.)— 8.  (Salt,  JuL,  7f 
— Compare  Cic,  Philipp.,  Til.,  1.) 
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M  guarantee  to  the  public,  and  nearly  all  the  coins 
of  the  republican  period  coined  by  a  gens  or  an  in- 
dividual bear  a  mark  stating  their  value.  As  long 
as  the  Republic  herself  used  pure  silver  and  gold, 
bad  money  does  not  seem  to  have  been  coined  by 
any  one ;  but  when,  in  90  B.C.,  the  tribune  Livhis 
Drusus  suggested  the  expediency  of  mixing  the  sil- 
ver which  was  to  be  coined  with  one  eighth  of  cop- 
per, a  temptation  to  forgery  was  given  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  it  appears  henceforth  to  have  occurred  fre- 
quently. As  eariy  as  the  year  86  B.C.,  forgery  of 
money  was  carried  on  to  such  an  extent,  that  no 
one  was  sure  whether  the  money  he  possessed  was 
genuine  or  false,  and  the  praetor  M.  Marios  Gratidia- 
nus  saw  the  necessity  of  interfering.1  He  is  said 
to  have  discovered  a  means  of  testing  money,  and 
of  distinguishing  the  good  from  the  bad  denarii.* 
In  what  this  means  consisted  is  not  clear;  but 
some  method  of  examining  silver  coins  must  have 
been  known  to  the  Romans  long  before  this  time.' 
Sulla  inflicted  heavy  punishment  upon  the  comers 
of  false  money.  All  Roman  money  was  generally 
coined  at  Rome,  but  in  some  particular  cases  the 
mints  of  other  Italian  towns,  as  in  the  provinces, 
were  used ;  for  we  must  remember  that,  during  the 
time  of  the  Republic,  subject  countries  and  provinces 
were  not  deprived  of  the  right  of  coining  their  own 
money.  This  right  they  even  retained  under  the 
Empire  for  a  long  time,  though  with  some  modifica- 
tions ;  for  while  some  places  were  allowed  to  coin 
their  money  as  before,  others  were  obliged  to  have 
upon  their  coins  the  head  of  the  emperor  or  of 
some  member  of  his  family.  Silver  and  gold,  how- 
ever, were  only  coined  in  places  of  the  first  rank. 
When  all  Italy  received  the  Roman  franchise,  all 
the  Italians  used  the  Roman  money,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, lost  the  right  to  coin  their  own. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  probably  every  Ro- 
man citizen  had  a  right  to  have  his  gold  and  silver 
twined,  but  none  had  the  right  to  put  his  own  im- 
I4»e  upon  a  coin,  and  not  even  Sulla  ventured  to  act 
contrary  to  this  custom.  The  coins  apparently  of 
the  republican  period  with  the  portraits  of  individu- 
als were,  according  to  Eckhel,  coined  at  a  later 
time,  and  by  the  descendants  of  those  persons 
whose  portraits  are  given.  Caesar  was  the  first  to 
whom  this  privilege  was  granted,  and  his  example 
was  followed  by  many  others,  as  we  see  from  the 
coins  of  Sext.  Pompeius.  The  emperors  assumed 
the  right  to  put  either  their  own  images  or  those  of 
members  of  their  families  upon  their  coins. 

From  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  triumviri,  gener- 
ally speaking,  no  longer  put  their  name  on  any  coin, 
and  it  became  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  emperor 
to  coin  silver  and  gold.  The  senate,  intrusted  with 
the  administration  of  the  aerarium,  retained  the  right 
of  only  coining  copper,  whence  almost  all  copper 
coins  of  this  period  are  marked  with  S.  C.  or  EX  S.C. 
But  this  lasted  only  till  the  time  of  Gallienus,  when 
the  right  of  coining  all  money  became  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  the  emperors.  As,  however,  the  vast 
extent  of  the  Empire  rendered  more  than  one  mint 
necessary,  we  find  that  in  several  provinces,  such 
as  Gaul  and  Spain,  Roman  money  was  coined  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  quaestors  or  proconsuls. 
Roman  colonies  and  provinces  now  gradually  ceased 
to  coin  their  own  money.  In  the  western  parts  of 
I  ho  Empire,  this  must  have  taken  place  during  the 
first  centU77  of  our  era,  but  in  the  East  the  Roman 
money  did  not  become  universal  till  after  the  time 
of  Qdllienua.  From  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Aure- 
lian,  •  great  number  of  cities  of  the  Empire  pos- 
sessed mints  in  which  Roman  money  was  coined, 
and  daring  the  latter  period  of  the  Empire,  the  su- 


perintendents of  mints  are  called  procuratores,  or 
propositi  monetae. 

Tbe  persons  who  were  employed  as  workmen  in 
a  mint  were  called  monelarii.  Their  number  at 
Rome  appears  to  have  been  very  great  during  the  lat- 
ter period  of  the  Empire,  for  in  the  reign  of  Aureliao 
they  nearly  produced  a  most  dangerous  rebellion.* 
They  seem  generally  to  have  been  freedmen.* 

In  Greece,  every  free  and  independent  city  had 
the  right  to  coin  its  own  money.  Sparta  and  By- 
zantium are  said  to  have  only  coined  iron  money,' 
but  no  ancient  iron  coin  has  ever  been  found.  Re- 
specting the  time  when  money  was  first  coined  in 
Greece,  see  Aegentom,  p.  90.  The  Greek  term 
for  money  was  vo/ita/ia,  from  vo/ioc,  because  the  de- 
termination of  its  value  was  fixed  by  law  or  con- 
tract.4 

The  mmt  at  Athens  was  called  apyvpoKowetov. 
(Vid.  Argyrocopxion.)  We  do  not  hear  of  any  of- 
ficers connected  with  the  management  or  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  Athenian  mint.  How  far  the 
right  of  coining  money  was  a  privilege  of  the  cen- 
tral government  of  Attica,  is  unknown.  But  the  ex- 
tant coins  show  that  at  least  some  denies  of  Attica 
had  the  right  of  coining,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
government  of  Athens  only  watched  over  the  weight 
and  the  parity  of  the  metal,  and  that  the  people,  in 
their  assembly,  had  the  right  of  regulating  every- 
thing concerning  the  coining  of  money.'  The  Attic 
gold  and  silver  coins  were  always  of  very  pure 
metal,  and  we  have  only  one  instance  in  which  the 
state,  at  a  time  of  great  distress,  used  bad  metal. 
This  was  in  tbe  archonship  of  Antigenes  and  Calli- 
as,  B.C.  407  and  406.'  Individuals  who  coined  bad 
money  were  punished  with  death.*  (Vid.  NOMIZ- 
MATOZ  AIA*GOPAS  AIKH.)  The  place  where 
money  was  coined  is  always  indicated  on  Greek 
coins ;  either  tbe  name  of  the  place  is  stated,  ot 
some  symbolical  representation  of  the  place,  as  the 
owl  on  Athenian  and  a  peacock  on  Samian  coins 
These  symbols  are  generally  of  a  religious  nature, 
or  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  gods  or  heroes. 

For  farther  information  on  this  subject,  see  Eck- 
hel, Doctrina  Numorum  Vetcrum,  and  especially  the 
Prolegomena  generalia  in  vol.  i. 

MONETA'RII.    {Vid.  Mown.) 

MONI'LE  (fyyoc).  a  Necklace.  Necklaces  were 
worn  by  both  sexes  among  the  most  polished  of 
those  nations  which  the  Greeks  called  barbarous, 
especially  the  Indians,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Per- 
sians. (Vid.  Asmilla.)  Greek  and  Roman  females 
adopted  them  more  particularly  as  a  bridal  orna- 
ment.* 

Tbe  simplest  kind  of  necklace  was  the  mmilt 
baccatum,  or  bead  necklace,*  which  consisted  of 
berries,  small  spheres  of  glass,  amethyst,  &c,  strung 
together.  This  is  very  commonly  shown  in  ancient 
paintings.  (See  woodcuts,  p.  96,  263.)  The  right- 
band  figure  in  the  woodcut  at  page  863,  and  the 
head  of  Minerva  at  page  466,  exhibit  a  frequent 
modification  of  tbe  bead  necklace,  a  row  of  drops 
hanging  below  the  beads.  These  drops,  when  worn, 
arrange  themselves  upon  the  neck  like  rays  pro- 
ceeding from  a  centre.  To  this  class  of  necklaces 
belongs  one  in  the  Egyptian  collection  of  the  British 
Museum  (see  the  next  woodcut),  in  which  small 
golden  lizards  alternate  with  the  drops.  Tbe  figure 
in  the  woodcut  immediately  underneath  this  exhib- 
its the  central  portion  of  a  very  ancient  and  exqui- 
sitely wrought  necklace,  which  was  found  at  S. 


I  .Ck: ,  De  OC,  iii.,  *>.)—».  (Plin.,  D.  N,  xxxiii.,  «.)  —  8. 
Oj»    xxiii.,  S.) 
4M 


1.  (Ami.  Viet.,  De  C«e., ».— Vopiic.,  Aural.,  38.)— t.  (Mum 
tori,  lnacri]*.,  968,  n.  5.)— 3.  (Pollux,  Osom.,Tii.,  108.)— 4.  (Aril 
tot.,  Ethic,  ».,  8.)— 5.  (Ariatoph.,  Ecclea.,  810,  *o.>— «.  (Ari* 
toph.,  Km.,  078,  with  tha  •chol.,  and  078.)— 7.  (Demons.,  a 
Lept.,  p.  508.)— 8.  (Lucan,  ii.,  361.  —  Claud.,  De  ii.  Cos, 
[  Honor.,  5S7.)— ».  (Viif.,  Xn.,  1.,  037.-I.amprid.,  Alex.  Sot. 
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Agatha,  near  Naples,  in  the  sepulchre  of  a  Greek 

.ady.  It  has  71  pendants.  Above  them  is  a  band 
consisting  of  several  rows  of  the  close  chainwork 
which  we  now  call  Venetian.      (Vid.  Catena.) 


We  also  give  here  the  central  portions,  exhibiting 
the  patterns  of  three  splendid  gold  necklaces,  pur- 
chased from  the  Prince  of  Canino  for  the  British 
Museum.  These  were  found  in  Etruscan  tombs. 
The  ornaments  consist  of  circles,  lozenges,  rosettes, 
ivy-leaves,  and  hippocampi.  A  heart  depends  from 
the  centre  of  one  of  the  necklaces. 

The  necklace  was  sometimes  made  to  resemble 
a  serpent  coiled  about  the  neck  of  the  wearer,  as 
was  the  case  with  that  given  as  a  nuptial  present 
by  Venus  to  Harmonia,  which  was  ornamented  in 
so  elaborate  a  manner  that  Nonnus  devotes  50  lines 
of  his  Dionytiaca1  to  its  description.  This  same 
necklace  afterward  appears  in  the  mythology  as  the 
bribe  by  which  Eriphyle  was  tempted  to  betray  her 
husband.* 

The  beauty  and  splendour,  as  well  as  the  value 
of  necklaces,  were  enhanced  by  the  insertion  of 
pearls  and  precious  stones,  which  were  strung  to- 
gether by  means  of  linen  thread,  silk,  or  wires  and 
links  of  gold.  For  this  purpose  emeralds,  or  other 
stones  of  a  greenish  hue  {smaragdi),  were  often  em- 
ployed (virides  gemma?).  Amber  necklaces  are 
mentioned  in  the  Odyssey.*  Some  account  of  the 
various  kinds  of  links  is  given  in  the  article  Cate- 
na. The  hooks  or  clasps  for  fastening  the  neck- 
lace behind  the  neck  were  also  various,  and  some- 
times neatly  and  ingeniously  contrived.  Besides  a 
band  encircling  the  neck,  there  was  sometimes  a 
second,  or  even  a  third  row  of  ornaments,  which 
hung  lower  down,  passing  over  the  breast.* 

Very  valuable  necklaces  were  sometimes  placed, 
as  dedicated  offerings,  upon  the  statues  of  Minerva, 
Venus,  and  other  goddesses,'  and  this  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  description  of  their  attire  given 
by  the  poets.'  Horses  and  other  favourite  animals 
were  also  adorned  with  splendid  necklaces  (aurea  ;* 
gemmata  momiia').     ( Vid.  Torques.) 

1 .  (t.,  185,  Ac.)— S.  ( Apollodor.,  iii.,  4,  2 ;  a,  W^-Diod.  Sic, 
iv.,  65 ;  t.,  49.— Serf,  in  Mn*  «.,  445.)— 3.  (Jut.,  ri.,  *».)— 4. 
(xr.,  459  ;  rriii.,  S95.J— 5.  (Horn.,  Hymn.  i.  in  Ven.,  11.— C-Tid, 

Met.,  x.,  SS4 BSUiger,  Sabina-ii.,  p.  139.)— fl.  (Saeton.,  Gilb., 

18.)— 7.  (Ham.,  Hymn.  i.  in.  Ven.,  88.)— 8.  (Viij.,  An.,  Tii., 
*79.)— 9.  (Olid,  Met.,  x..  113.— Claudian,  Epiff.,  inti.  9.— 
Aul  Cell,  t.,  S.) 
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MONOPCDIUM.     (VtiMENBA,  p.  612. 
MONOXYLON.    (Vid.  Lintee.) 
MONUMENTUM.    {Vid.  Fond.,  p.  461.) 
MORA.    (Vid.  Army,  Gbeee,  p.  98.) 
♦MOR'EA  (fiopia  or  fiopala),  the  Picu*  Moms,  L  , 
or  Black  Mulberry-tree.    It  is  the  ovud/uvof  of  The- 
ophrastus,  a  name,  however,  which  was  sometime! 
applied  to  the  Fiau  Sycamortu,  or  Sycamore.    The 
ftopov  paroiet  of  Atheneus  and  the  other  dietetics! 
writers  was  the  fruit  of  the  Fiau  Monu.' 

•MORMTfRUS  (fiop/nipot),  the  Spanu  Mormyrvt, 
L.,  or  Morme,  a  species  of  Spare.  This  fish,  ac- 
cording to  Belon,  is  very  like  the  /teXavovpof.  ( Vid. 
Melanuros.)' 

•M0P0X90S  AieOS,  a  species  of  mineral 
"  According  to  Sprengel,  it  is  called  Speckttem  and 
Stifentttin  in  Germany.  It  consists,"  he  says, "  of 
talc,  alumine,  and  silica,  with  a  small  proportion  of 
iron  and  manganese.  Dr.  Jameson  supposes  it  a 
variety  of  fuller's  earth.  Dr.  Hill  says  it  is  an  in- 
durated clay,  and  that  it  is  now  called  French 
Chalk."* 

MORTA'RIUM,  also  called  PILA  and  PILUM* 
(*Vfi  lyo,7>'  lyJ'f,  apparently  from  the  root  of  ieerc, 
to  strike),  a  Mortar. 

Before  the  invention  of  mills  (vid.  Mola),  com 
was  pounded  and  rubbed  in  mortars  (pistum),  and 
hence  the  place  for  making  bread,  or  the  bakehouse, 
was  called  pistrinum.'  Also,  long  alter  the  intro- 
duction of  mills,  this  was  an  indispensable  article 
of  domestic  furniture.7  Hesiod,'  enumerating  the 
wooden  utensils  necessary  to  a  fanner,  directs  him 
to  cut  a  mortar  three  feet,  and  a  pestle  (iirtpov,  »o- 
irovov,  putiUum)  three  cubits  long.  Both  of  these 
were  evidently  to  be  made  from  straight  portions  ol 
the  trunks  or  branches  of  trees,  and  the  thicker  and 
shorter  of  them  were  to  be  hollowed.  They  might 
then  be  used  in  the  manner  represented  in  a  pai/'t- 
ing  on  the  tomb  of  Remeses  III.  at  Thebes  (net 
woodcut,  left-hand  figure,  taken  from  Wilkinson, 
ii.,  p.  383) ;  for  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Greeks  fashioned  and  used  theii 
mortars  in  the  same  manner.  (See  also  Wilkinson, 
iii.,  p.  181,  showing  three  stone  mortars  with  metal 
pestles.)  In  these  paintings  we  may  observe  the 
thickening  of  the  pestle  at  both  ends,  and  that  two 
men  pound  in  one  mortar,  raising  their  pestles  al- 
ternately, as  is  still  the  practice  in  Egypt.  Pliny* 
mentions  the  various  kinds  of  stone  selected  fot 
making  mortars,  according  to  the  purposes  which 
they  were  intended  to  serve.  Those  used  in  phar- 
macy were  sometimes  made,  as  he  says,  "  of  Egyp- 
tian alabaster."    The  annexed  woodcut  shows  tbfl 


forms  of  two  preserved  in  the  Egyptian  collection 


I.  (Dioeoor.,  i.,  180.— Celine,  iii.,  18.— Adama,  Append.,  a.r.l 
-».  (Arietot.,  H.A-,  «.,  17.— PUu.,  H.  N.,  rxxii.,  11.— Adanuc 
Append.,  «.  v.)— 3.  (Dioecor.,  r.,  151.— Adams.  Append.,  ».t.)— 
4.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xriii.,  S.— Id.  ib.,  xniii.,  SO.)— 5.  (Schol.  i» 
Hea.,  Op.  et  D.,  4»l.)— 8.  (SeTriue  in  Virg.,  -Sin.,  :  .  170.)-7 
(Plant.,  Aul.,  I.,  ii.,  17.— Ctlo,  De  Re  Rn»t.,  74-78.— Colon 
De  Ke  Rait.,  iii.,  550—8.  (1.  c.)— 9.  (H.  N.,  xxx»i.,  43  ) 
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■f  the  British  Museum,  which  exactly  answer  to 
this  description,  being  made  of  that  material.  They 
do  not  exceed  three  inches  in  height :  the  dotted 
lines  mark  the  cavity  within  each.  The  woodcut 
also  shows  a  mortar  and  a  pestle,  made  of  baked 
white  clay,  which  were  discovered  A.D.  1831, 
among  numerous  specimens  of  Roman  pottery,  in 
making  the  northern  approaches  to  London  bridge.' 

Besides  the  uses  already  mentioned,  the  mortar 
was  employed  in  pounding  charcoal,  rubbing  it  with 
glue  in  order  to  make  black  paint  (atramentum*) ; 
in  making  plaster  for  the  walls  of  apartments ;'  in 
mixing  spices,  and  fragrant  herbs,  and  flowers  for 
the  use  of  the  kitchen  ;*  and  in  metallurgy,  as  in 
triturating  cinnabar  to  obtain  mercury  from  it  by 
sublimation.* 

The  philosopher  Anaxarchus  was  pounded  to 
death  with  iron  pestles  in  a  mortar.* 

MOS.    (Vid.  Jos,  p.  560.) 

•MOSCHUS  (itoaxot),  the  Musk  Stag,  or  Motchu 
motckifcrut,  L.  "  The  first  mention  of  this  animal 
occurs  in  the  works  of  the  Arabian  medical  authors, 
whose  descriptions  of  it  are  copied,  or  referred  to 
by  Simeon  Seth.  Seth  says  that  musk  was  got 
from  India  and  China.  He  compares  the  animal 
which  furnished  it  with  the  gazelle :  &ov  rcvdf  /iov- 
oKipuroi  uty'unov,  i/toiov  fopictidi."'' 

MOTHAKES (M60o«r), MOTHONES  (Moflo- 
vtt).    (Vul.  Civitas,  Gun,  p.  860.) 

MOUNYCH1A  (Uowvxia),  a  festival  celebrated 
in  honour  of  Artemis  Munychia.  Plutarch*  says 
that  it  was  instituted  to  commemorate  the  victory 
over  the  Persians  at  Salamis,  and  that  it  was  held 
every  year  on  the  sixteenth  of  Munychion.*  The 
sacrifices  which  were  offered  to  the  goddess  on  this 
day  consisted  of  cakes  called  a/npt^uvre(,  either  be- 
cause at  this  season  the  full  moon  was  seen  in  the 
west  at  the  moment  the  sun  rose  in  the  east,  or,  as 
is  more  probable,  and  also  confirmed  by  most  au- 
thorities, because  these  cakes  were  adorned  all 
round  with  burning  candles."  Kustathius"  says 
that  these  cakes  were  made  of  cheese. 

MOUSEIA  (itoiatia),  a  festival  with  contests, 
celebrated  at  Tbesptn  in  Bceotia,  in  honour  of  the 
Muses.1*  It  was  held  every  fifth  year,  and  with  great 
splendour."  From  jEschinea14  it  appears  that  there 
was  also  a  festival  called  Museia,  which  was  cele- 
brated in  schools. 

MUCU/NA  CAUTIO.    {Vii.  Cabtio.) 

MUNERATOR,    ( Vid.  Glaoiatobis,  p.  475.) 

MimiCEPS,  MUNICI'PIUM.     (Vid.  Colomia, 

p.  283,  FcBDIRATiC  ClVITATKS.) 

MUNUS.    (Vid.  Honoe«».) 

MUMJS.     ( Vid.  Glamatobes,  p.  475  ) 

MUNYCHIA.    (VW.Moowvchia.) 

MURA'US  CORCNA.    (KM.  Coboha,  p.  311.) 

♦MURjENA,  the  Murcna  (or  Lamprey),  a  species 

of  Eel,  the  Murcma  Helena,  L.    The  Linnaean  name 

has  arisen  from  the  remark  of  Atheneeus,  that  it 

was  the  "  Helen"  (choicest  dish)  at  banquets.    This 

fish  is  about  three  feet  long,  and  sometimes  more. 

It  weighs  as  much  as  twenty  to  thirty  pounds ;  is 

very  much  extended  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  was 

held  in  high  estimation  by  the  ancients.    The  itTuu- 

rat  byx&tit  were  a  much  esteemed  kind,  procured 

from  bicily,  called  in  Lttia  fluite,  whence  the  French 

name  la  Flulle.    The  Murana  were  carefully  reared 

by  the  Romans  in  their  fishponds;  they  were  even 


1   (Archaologia,  toL  Si.  p.  190,  plate  44.)— ».  (Vitmv.,  vii., 

10,  *d.  Schneider.)— 3.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  ixxri„  S3,)— 4.  (Atlum., 
ix.,  70.— Brandt,  Anil.,  iii.,  51.)— 5.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  41.— 
Id.  ib..  xnir.,  39.)— 8.  (Dior.  Laert.,  in.,  SB.— Menag.,  ad  loc.— 
Tamil..  Apol.,  p.  39,  ed.  Kigali.)— 7.  (Adam*,  Append.,  •  v.) 
—8.  (De  Olor.  Ath.,  p.  349,  P.)— 9.  (Compare  Saidaa  and  Hu- 
•aarat-  e.  T.  Movyuxiuv.)— 10.  (Athen.,  xr?.,  p.  MS.— Sni  Ju,  >. 
». ' AHhtmrw.— Heart*,  ud  KtrnwL  ting.,  a.  t.  'Ann^4W3ir.)— 

11.  (nd  1L,  xriii.)— 13.  (Pane,  in,  31, 3.)— 13.  (Plot.,  Ant.,  p. 
T48,  F.l-14.  (c  Tiaurab.) 


taught  to  be  ooedient  to  the  voice ;  and  the  oratot 
Hortensius  is  said  to  have  wept  over  the  loss  of 
one,  of  which  death  had  deprived  him.  Antonia 
the  wife  of  Drusus,  adorned  a  favourite  munena 
with  pendants.1 

MU'RRHINA  VASA  or  MUTtREA  VASA  were 
first  introduced  into  Rome  by  Pompey,  who' dedica- 
ted cups  of  this  kind  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus.'  The 
material  of  which  these  vases  were  made  is  much 
disputed ;  but  their  value  was  very  great  *  Pliny* 
says  that  seventy  talents  were  given  Sir  one  holding 
three  sextan i,  and  speaks  of  a  murrhine  trulla  which 
cost  300  talents.  Nero  gave  even  300  talents  for  a 
capis  or  drinking-cup. 

Pliny'  says  that  these  murrhine  vessels  came 
from  the  East,  principally  from  places  within  the 
Parthian  empire,  and  chiefly  from  Caramania.  He 
describes  them  as  made  of  a  substance  formed  by 
a  moisture  thickened  in  the  earth  by  heat,  and  says 
that  they  were  chiefly  valued  on  account  of  their 
variety  of  colours.  Modern  writers  differ  much  re- 
specting the  material  of  which  they  were  composed. 
Some  think  that  they  were  variegated  glass,  and 
others  that  they  were  made  of  onyx,  since  that 
stone  presents  a  variety  of  colours ;  but  the  latter 
conjecture  is  overthrown  by  a  passage  of  Lamprid- 
ius,' who  speaks  of  onyx  and  murrhine  vases.  Most 
recent  writers,  however,  are  inclined  to  think  that 
they  were  true  Chinese  porcelain,  and  quote  in  sup- 
port of  their  opinion  the  words  of  Propertius  :' 

"  Murrtaque  in  Parthit  pocula  coda  foci*." 

This  opinion  would  be  rendered  still  more  probablo 
if  we  could  place  dependence  on  the  statement  of 
Sir  W.  Gell,'  "  that  the  porcelain  of  the  East  was 
called  Mirrha  di  Smyrna  to  as  late  a  date  as  1555."* 

*MUS  (/tic),  the  Mouse.  "  Gesner  holds,"  re- 
marks Adams,  "  that  this  term  is  most  generally 
applied  to  the  domestic  mouse,  meaning,  I  suppose, 
the  Mut  musculus,  L.  The  term  tmttculut  is  ob- 
tained from  Pliny,  who  applies  it  to  the  smaller  do- 
mestic mouse.  The  ancients,  however,  were  ac- 
quainted with  other  species  of  this  genus ;  thus  the 
apovpacoi  /nice  of  Aristotle  and  Hesychius  are  to  be 
referred,  no  doubt,  to  the  Mut  agrettit,  L. ;  the  ipai 
of  Nicander  was  probably  the  Black  Rat,  or  Mut 
rattut,  L. ;  and  the  yvyrftii,  or  iypioc  uvc,  would 
appear  to  have  been  the  Field  Mouse,  or  Mut  tyltat- 
icut.  The  Sorcz  of  Pliny  is  set  down  by  Gesner  as 
being  the  Dormouse,  or  Glit  mutcardinut.  The  Mut 
araneut  of  the  Latin  authors,  namely,  the/riif  nifftof 
or  /tvydXtj  of  the  Greeks,  was  the  Sores  araneut,  or 
common  Shrew  ;  frequent  mention  of  it  occurs  in 
the  ancient  works  on  Toxicology.  The  ft6c  dinovc 
of  Herodotus  and  Aristotle  is  the  Jerboa,  or  Diput 
tagitta.  The  trruf  of  Theophrastus  may  be  sup 
posed  to  be  the  Mut  jaeulut.1* 

MU'SCULUS  was,  according  to  the  description 
of  Vegetius,"  one  of  the  smaller  military  machines, 
by  which  soldiers,  in  besieging  a  town,  were  protect- 
ed while  engaged  in  filling  up  the  ditches  round  the 
besieged  place,  so  that  the  movable  towers  (turret 
ambutatoria)  of  the  besiegers  might  be  able  to  ap- 
proach the  walls  without  obstacle.  A  more  minute 
description  of  a  musculus  is  given  by  Caesar.1*  The 
one  which  he  describes  was  nine  feet  long,  and  was 
constructed  in  the  following  manner :  Two  benms 
of  equal  length  were  placed  upon  the  ground  at  the 
distance  of  four  feet  from  each  other,  and  upon  them 
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w«ae  fixed  little  pillars  five  feet  high.  Their  top 
ends  were  joined  by  transverse  beams,  which  form- 
ed a  gentle  slope  on  either  side  of  the  roof,  of  which 
they  formed  the  framework.  The  roof  was  then 
entirely  covered  with  pieces  of  wood  two  feet  broad, 
which  were  fastened  with  metal  plates  and  nails. 
Around  the  edge  of  this  roof,  square  pieces  of  wood 
four  cuttts  broad  were  fixed,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  together  the  bricks  and  mortar  with  which 
the  muscnlus  was  then  covered.  Bnt  that  these 
materials,  which  were  intended  to  protect  the  mus- 
cnlus against  fire,  might  not  suffer  from  water,  the 
bricks  and  mortar  were  covered  with  skins ;  and 
that  these  skins,  again,  might  not  suffer  from  the  fire 
or  stones  which  the  besieged  might  throw  upon  the 
musculus,  the  whole  was  covered  with  rags  of  doth. 
The  whole  of  this  machine  was  constructed  under 
the  cover  of  a  vinea,  and  close  by  the  Roman  tower. 
At  a  moment  when  the  besieged  were  least  expect- 
ing any  attack,  the  musculus  was  moved  on  against 
the  wall  of  the  town.  The  men  engaged  under  it 
immediately  began  to  undermine  the  wall,  and  thus 
to  make  a  breach  in  it ;  and  while  this  work  was 
going  on,  the  besiegers  kept  up  a  lively  fight  with 
the  besieged,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  direct- 
ing their  attacks  against  the  muscnlus.1  The  mus- 
culus described  by  Cesar  was  evidently  designed 
for  different  purposes  than  the  one  mentioned  by  Ve- 
getius,  and  the  former  appears  to  be  only  a  smaller, 
but  a  more  indestructible  kind  of  vinea  than  that 
commonly  used. 

MUSEIA.    (Vid.  Mooisu.) 

MUSE1JM  (tiovaetov)  was  the  name  given  to  an 
institution,  founded  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  about 
B.C.  280,  for  the  promotion  of  learning  and  the  sup- 
port of  learned  men.*  We  learn  from  Strabo*  that 
the  museum  formed  part  of  the  palace,  and  that  it 
contained  cloisters  or  porticoes  (ireplxaroe),  a  pub- 
lic theatre  or  lecture-room  (t£itpa),  and  a  large  hall 
(oIkoc  ptyac),  where  the  learned  men  dined  togeth- 
er. The  museum  was  supported  by  a  common  fund, 
supplied  apparently  from  the  public  treasury ;  and 
the  whole  institution  was  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  priest,  who  was  appointed  by  the  king,  and  after 
Egypt  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  Empire,  by 
the  Ctesar.4  Botanical  and  zoological  gardens  ap- 
pear to  have  been  attached  to  the  museum.'  The 
Emperor  Claudius  added  another  museum  to  this 
institution.' 

MUSIC  (GREEK).  In  compiling  the  following 
article,  little  more  has  been  attempted  than  to  give 
an  outline  of  facts  which  rest  upon  positive  evidence, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  present  them  in  such  a  form 
as  to  serve  for  an  introduction  to  the  original  sour- 
ces. Hence  it  necessarily  consists,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, of  technical  details,  which,  however,  can  pre- 
sent no  difficulty  to  persons  acquainted  with  the 
first  elements  of  the  modern  theory ;  and  nothing 
has  been  said  in  the  way  of  deduction  except  in  one 
or  two  cases,  where  the  interest  of  the  subject  and 
the  apparent  probability  of  the  conclusions  seemed 
to  permit  it. 

The  term  'Ap/un/iufi  was  used  by  the  Greek  wri- 
ters to  denote  what  is  now  called  the  Science  of 
Music ;  iimaiitfi  having,  as  is  well  known,  a  much 
wider  signification.    'Ap/umicij  tanv  tmorq/tn  6ro- 

ptirtldl    KCli    KpOKTlKI)    T%     TOW     bp/iOaitlvOV    fVOtOC. 

'Hp/ioa/tlvov  it  tariv  rd  tx  jSoyyuv  Koi  fuiarqudruv, 
iroiav  Tofiv  tx&vTW,  ovyKel/uvov.1 

The  following  sevenfold  division  of  the  subject, 
which  is  adopted  by  the  author  just  quoted,  as  well 

1.  (Compare  Can.,  Da  Bell.  Civ.,  iii.,  80.— Da  Bell.  Alex.,  I.) 
».  ( Athenmu,  t.,  p.  SM.)— S.  (xTiii.,  p.  794.)  —  4.  (Stnbo,  I. 

e.)  —  ».  (PhUo.tr.,  Apollon.,  Ti.,  M —  Atheo.,  xfr.,  p.  954.)— «. 

(Suet.,  Claud.,  4S,  with  Caaaubon'i  note.)—".   (Endid,  Int. 

Harm.,  p.  1.) 
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as  by  others,  will  be  partly  adhered  U  in  the  pre* 
ent  article :  I.  Of  Sounds  (to/m  +86yyuv).  II.  Or 
Intervals  (irtpt  iutorn/taTuv).  III.  Of  Genera  (irepi 
ytvuv).  IV.  Of  Systems  (ire/x  owmtftaTuv).  V.  Of 
Modes  (irepi  rovoni).  VI.  Of  Transition  (irepi  utrato- 
Ajj<).  VII.  Of  Composition  (irepi  pc Xoirottat).  It  must 
be  observed  that  the  term  rovoc  is  used  in  different 
senses.  Firetit8ignifiea(kJgT«o//«t«OTt,andsoj>udi, 
whenoe  its  application  to  denote  mode,  the  mode* 
being  scales  which  differed  in  pitch :  and  then  it  in 
taken  for  remit  of  teiuim ;  whence  its  meaning  as 
the  name  of  an  interval,  tone,  because  a  tone  is  the 
interval  through  which  the  voice  is  most  naturally 
raised  at  one  effort.' 

A  sound  is  said  to  be  musical  when  it  has  a  de- 
terminate pitch  (Todif).  When  two  sounds  differ 
in  pitch,  one  is  said  to  be  more  acute  (bfvc),  the  oth- 
er more  grave  ifiapic) ;  or,  in  common  language,  one 
is  called  higher,  and  the  other  lower.  The  term 
iftfuMje  applied  to  a  sound  either  signifies  simply, 
that  it  is  capable  of  being  used  in  a  melody,  or  rel- 
atively, that  it  is  capable  of  being  used  in  the  tame 
melody  with  some  other  sound  or  system  of  sounds ; 
the  latter  is  its  most  common  meaning. 

An  interval  is  the  difference,  or,  rather,  distance 
between  two  sounds  of  different  pitch.  When  we 
compare  the  intervals  between  two  pairs  of  sounds, 
we  judge  them,  in  certain  cases,  to  be  similar  or 
equal.  If  the  more  acute  sound  of  one  of  them  be 
then  raised,  that  interval  is  said  to  become  greater 
than  the  other.  It  is  this  property  of  intervals  (their 
being  comparable  in  respect  of  magnitude)  which 
enables  us  to  classify  them,  and  enumerate  their 
several  kinds. 

Intervals  are  either  consonant  (ov/iaWva)  or  its- 
tenant  (dufyova),  according  as  the  two  sounds  may 
or  may  not  be  heard  at  the  same  time  without  of- 
fending the-ear.*  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  impossible 
to  define  the  limit  between  the  two  classes,  and 
this  seems  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  later  writers, 
who  distinguish  various  degrees  of  consonance  and 
dissonance.  Originally,  the  only  intervals  reckoned 
consonant  were  the  octave  or  eighth  (did  iraouv), 
the  fifth  (iia  nevre  or  St'  bfet6t>),  the  fourth  (Stu  Tea- 
adpuv  or  otiXAofcy),  and  any  interval  produced  by  add 
ing  an  octave  to  one  of  these.  But  all  intervals 
less  than  the  fourth,  or  intermediate  between  any 
of  those  two  just  enumerated  (as  the  sixth,  tenth, 
dec.),  were  considered  as  dissonant.  The  principal 
intervals,  less  than  the  fourth,  employed  in  Greek 
music,  were  the  double  tone  (dirovov),  nearly  equal 
to  the  modern  major  third ;  the  tone  and  half  (rptv- 
/utoviov),  nearly  the  same  as  the  minor  third ;  the 
tone  (tovoc),  equal  to  the  modem  major  tone ;  the 
half  tone  (■fyfurovtw),  and  the  quarter  tone  (iicoie).' 
Other  writers  speak  of  6uo$wvia,  or  unison ;  ivrijtt- 
vla,  or  the  consonance  of  the  octave ;  and  wapa+ovia, 
or  the  consonance  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  '  Tie  lat- 
ter author  considers  itapafuvia  to  be  intermediate 
between  consonance  and  dissonance,  and  mentions 
the  tritone  or  sharp  fourth  as  an  example  of  it. 

If  two  strings,  perfectly  similar  except  in  length, 
and  stretched  by  equal  tensions,  be  made  to  vibrate, 
the  number  of  vibrations  performed  in  a  given  time 
by  each  is  inversely  proportional  to  its  length ;  and 
the  interval  between  the  sounds  produced  is  found 
to  depend  only  on  the  ratio  of  the  lengths, »'. «.,  of  the 
numbers  of  vibrations.    Thus, 

if  the  ratio  be  1,  the  interval  is  an  octave ; 
if         "  |,  "  a  fifth; 

if         "         I,  "  a  fourth; 

if         "         |,  "a  major  tone. 

1.  (Fai,  AiietM.,  p.  **— EacL,  18.)— S.  (Bad.,  p.  i.)—l 
(Baal.,  p.  8.)— 4.  (V*.  Anitot.,Preei.,  xi».,SU,»ad  GsotatM, 
p.  11.) 
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The  discovery  of  these  ratios  is  attributed,  proba- 
bly with  truth,  to  Pythagoras.  But  the  accounts  of 
the  experiments  by  which  he  established  them1  are 
plainly  false,  since  they  contradict  the  known  fact 
that,  when  similar  and  equal  strings  are  stretched  by 
different  tensions,  the  numbers  of  vibrations  are  as 
the  equate  roots  of  the  tensions.* 

The  tovoc  or  tone  was  defined  to  be  the  differ- 
ence between  the  fourth  and  fifth  ;  so  that  the  cor- 
responding ratio  would  be  determined  either  by  ex- 
periment, or  by  simply  dividing  §  by  |. 

It  is  remarkable  that  each  of  the  four  ratios  enu- 
merated above  is  euperparlicular ;  i.  e.,  the  two  terms 
of  each  differ  from  one  another  by  unity.  Euclid 
seems  to  consider  no  intervals  consonant  except 
such  as  correspond  to  superparticular  (htt/tSptoc)  or 
multiple  ( ■anXharcKaaluiv )  ratios ;  the  latter  being 
such  as  * ,  f ,  -f ,  dec.  On  this  theory  the  octave  and 
fourth  (J)  would  be  dissonant,  but  the  octave  and 
fifth  (?)  consonant.'  And  it  is  also  worthy  of  no- 
tice, that  all  the  intervals  employed  in  the  modem 
theory  are  either  such  as  correspond  to  superpartic- 
ular ratios,  or  are  produced  from  such  by  compound- 
ing them  with  the  octave.  Thus  the  ratio  corre- 
sponding to  the 

major  third        is  4; 

minor  third        "   | ; 

minor  tone         "  X ; 

major  semitone  "  f*. 

It  seems,  therefore,  extraordinary,  that  analogy 
should  not  have  led  at  once  to  the  discovery  at 
least  of  the  major  and  minor  third,  as  soon  as  the 
connexion  between  intervals  and  ratios  had  been 
observed.  However,  no  such  discovery  was  then 
made,  or,  if  made,  it  was  neglected  ;  and  this  affords 
at  once  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  intervals  less 
than  the  fourth  were  reckoned  dissonant ;  for  the 
dtrovov,  or  double  major  tone,  is  greater  than  the 
true  consonant  major  third  (which  consists  of  a 
major  and  minor  tone)  by  an  interval  expressed  by 
the  ratio  §*-,  a  difference  quite  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  consonance  of  the  interval.  In  fact,  when  a 
keyed  instrument  is  tuned  according  to  the  equal 
temperament,  the  major  thirds  are  too  great  by  an 
interval  little  more  than  half  of  this  (<f§^  nearly), 
and  yet  are  only  just  tolerable.  This  subject  is  im- 
portant, because  it  bears  immediately  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  harmony  was  used  in  the  Greek  music. 

An  aggregate  of  two  or  more  intervals,  or,  rath- 
er, a  series  of  sounds  separated  from  one  another 
by  intervals,  constituted  a  system.  Systems  were 
named  from  the  number  of  sounds  which  they  com- 
prehended. Thus  an  octachord  was  a  system  of 
eight  sounds,  a  pentachord  of  five,  and  so  on  :  and 
usually,  though  not  necessarily,  the  number  of  sounds 
corresponded  to  the  interval  between  the  extreme 
sounds. 

The  fundamental  system  in  ancient  music  was 
the  tttraekord,  or  system  of  four  sounds,  of  which 
the  extremes  were  at  an  interval  of  a  fourth.  In 
modern  music  it  is  the  octachord,  and  comprehends 
an  octave  between  the  extremes.  The  important 
and  peculiar  property  of  the  latter  system,  namely, 
the  completeness  of  its  scale,  was  fully  understood, 
as  the  name  of  the  interval  dta  rraouv  sufficiently 
indicates  •,*  but  it  was  not  taken  in  theory  for  the 
foundation  of  the  scale,  or,  at  any  rate,  was  con- 
sidered as  made  up  of  two  telrachords. 

The  genus  of  a  system  depended  upon  the  distri- 
bution of  the  two  intermediate  sounds  of  the  tetra- 
ehord.    The  Greek  musicians  used  three  genera : 

I-  The  diatonic,  in  which  the  intervals  between 


1-  (TO.  Nicaaachu,  p.  10.)  —  s.  (Vid.  whewelTi  Dynamics, 

rt  ii.,p.*M,  ed.  ItM.J-J.  <W"  -         -        -  -■ 

<  Tii.  iba  Aji*i(W.  p.  18,  IT.) 


the  four  sounds  were  (ascending)  semitone,  tone, 
tone : 


$ 


II.  The  chromatic ;  semitone,  semitone,  tone  an« 
a  half: 


$ 


& 


III.  The  enharmonic ;  diesis,  diesis,  double  tone 


I 


-x#- 


-*—■■ 


(The  second  note  is  meant  to  represent  a  souna 
half  way  between  E  and  F,  for  which  the  modem 
system  supplies  no  notation.) 

Of  these  genera  the  diatonic  was  allowed  to  be 
the  most  ancient  and  natural,  and  the  enharmonic 
the  most  modern  and  difficult ;  the  latter,  however, 
seems  soon  to  have  become  the  favourite,  with 
theorists  at  least,  for  Aristoxenus  complains  that 
all  writers  before  his  time  had  devoted  their  trea- 
tises almost  entirely  to  it,  to  the  neglect  of  the  two 
others.1 

The  only  difference  between  the  ancient  and 
modern  diatonic  is,  that  in  the  former  all  the  tones 
are  major  tones,  whereas  in  the  latter,  according 
to  the  theory  generally  admitted,  major  and  minor 
tones  occur  alternately.'  The  interval  called  a 
semitone  in  the  above  descriptions  is,  therefore, 
strictly  neither  equal  to  the  modern  major  semi- 
tone, nor  to  half  a  major  tone,  but  the  ear  would 
hardly  appreciate  the  difference  in  melody. 

Besides  these  genera,  certain  colours  (xpoat)  or 
specific  modifications  of  them  are  enumerated.' 

The  enharmonic  had  only  one  xp°<h  namely,  the 
genus  itself,  as  described  above :  it  is  commonly 
called  simply  dp/wvia. 

The  chromatic  had  three :  1st,  XP-'P'  roviaiov, 
or  simply  XP"/*0,  the  same  as  the  genus ;  2d,  xpuuu 
ii/nokiov,  in  which  intervals  of  three  eighths  of  a 
tone  were  substituted  for  the  two  semitones ;  3d, 
XP"ff  ftaXatdv,  in  which  intervals  of  one  third  of  a 
tone  were  similarly  employed. 

The  diatonic  had  two  xpoiu  :  1st,  iiarovov  avvro- 
vov,  or  synply  iiarovov,  the  same  as  the  genus ;  3d, 
iiarovov  uoXokov,  in  which  an  interval  of  three 
fourths  of  a  tone  was  substituted  for  the  second 
semitone  (ascending). 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  at  one  view  the 
intervals  between  the  sounds  of  the  tetrachord,  ta- 
ken in  the  ascending  order,  according  to  each  of 
these  xpoat,  the  tone  being  represented  by  unity, 
and  two  tones  and  a  half  being  supposed  to  make 
np  a  fourth,  a  supposition  which  is  not  exactly  true, 
but  is  commonly  adopted  by  the  ancient  writers  as 
sufficiently  accurate  for  their  purpose.* 

I.  Diatonic    ...  1.  iiarovov  (ovvtovov)  \,  1,  1. 

2.  Smtovov  fidXoKov  .  r,  J,  i- 
II.  Chromatic  .  .  1.  XP"/"'  (roviaiov) .  .  i,  i,  j. 

3.  XP"fa  uoXokov  .  .  ),  £,  <j>. 
HI.  Enharmonic .  .  .   up/iovia J,  },  8. 

There  seems  to  be  little  evidence  that  any  of 
these  xp°al  were  practically  used,  except  the  three 
principal  ones,  iiarovov,  xp&f"*,  dpuovia.  But  it 
would  be  wrong  to  conclude  hastily  that  the  others 
would  be  impossible  in  practice,  or  necessarily  un. 
pleasing.    In  the  soft  diatonic,  for  instance,  the  in- 


1.  (Ariitoi.,  p.  *  and  Id.)—*.  (Vid.  Crotch's  Elements  of  If  o- 
•kal  Composition,  chap.  «.)— 3.  (EncL,  p.  10.)— 4.  (Vid.  End, 
Sectio  Canonia.  Thsor.,  it.) 
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urval,  which  is  roughly  described  as  five  fourths 
of  a  tune,  would  be  greater  than  a  major  tone,  but 
less  than  a  minor  third ;  now  there  are  two  inter- 
vals of  this  kind,  corresponding  to  the  superparticu- 
lar  ratios  JJ  and  J,  which  ought,  therefore,  by  anal- 
ogy, to  be  consonant,  or,  at  any  rate,  capable  of  be- 
ing employed  as  well  as  the  tone  and  semitone ; 
and,  although  they  are  not  used  in  modern  music, 
or,  at  least,  not  admitted  in  theory,1  nothing  but 
experiment  can  determine  how  far  the  ear  might 
become  accustomed  to  them.  These  intervals  ex- 
ist in  the  natural  scales  of  the  horn,  trumpet,  &c., 
znd  are,  in  fact,  used  instead  of  the  minor  third 
and  tone  in  the  harmony  of  the  dominant  seventh, 
bath  by  stringed  instruments  and  voices,  when 
unaccompanied  by  tempered  instruments.  If  this 
view  be  correct,  the  intervals  of  the  tetrachord  in 
the  Smtovov  fialaicov  would  probably  correspond  to 
the  ratios  j-f,  -ff,  J,  and  similar  considerations 
might  be  applied  to  the  other  xp*""- 

The  four  sounds  of  the  tetrachord  were  distin- 
guished by  the  following  names  :  imdrn  (sc.  xopd?) 
was  the  lowest ;  viJtij  or  veunj  the  highest ;  wapv- 
iraTti  the  lowest  but  one,  and  napavfirri  the  highest 
but  one.  Tlapavirri  was  also  frequently  called  Xix- 
avoc,  probably  because,  in  some  ancient  instrument, 
the  corresponding  string  was  struck  by  the  fore- 
finger; and  Ttapimarri  was  afterward  called  rpirn 
in  certain  cases.  These  names  were  used  in  all 
the  genera ;  but  the  name  of  the  genus  was  com- 
monly added  to  Zixavoc  (thus,  hxavdc  itarovoc,  %pu- 
ItariKn,  or  hap/tSvioc),  perhaps  because  the  position 
of  this  sound  with  respect  to  vkutti  and  vijrri  is 
what  chiefly  determines  the  character  of  the  genus. 
When  the  two  lowest  intervals  of  the  tetrachord, 
taken  together,  were  less  than  the  remaining  one, 
those  two  were  said  to  form  a  condensed  interval 
(irvKvov).  Thus  the  interval  between  inrdrv  and 
hxavoc  is  miKvov  in  the  enharmonic  and  chromatic 
genera.  The  three  sounds  of  the  m>Kv6v  were 
Bometimes  called  fjapvwonvoc,  fieaonvKvoc,  and  4fi<- 
■nvmoc,  and  sounds  which  did  not  belong  to  a  m- 
vav  were  called  airvmoi. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  tetrachord  could 
long  continue  to  furnish  the  entire  scale  used  in 


practice,  though  it  was  always  considered  a»  IM 
element  of  the  more  comprehensive  systems  which 
gradually  came  into  use.  The  theory  of  the  gen- 
era, as  has  been  seen,  required  only  the  tetrachord 
for  its  full  development,  though  it  certainly  could 
not  have  been  invented  till  after  the  enlargement 
of  the  scale. 

Terpander  is  said  to  have  invented  the  seven- 
stringed  lyre,1  which  seems  not  to  have  been  obso- 
lete In  Pindar's  time  ;*  its  scale  consisted  of  an 
octave,  with  one  sound  omitted.*  The  addition  ot 
this  omitted  sound  (attributed  to  Lycaon  or  Pythag- 
oras) would  give  an  octachordal  lyre  with  a  com- 
plete octave  for  its  scale.  And  an  instrument  call- 
ed magadis,  which  must  have  had  a  still  greater 
compass,  was  very  early  known,  and  is  said  to  have 
had  twenty  strings  as  used  by  Anacreon.* 

When  two  tetrachords  were  joined,  so  that  the 
highest  sound  of  one  served  also  for  the  lowest  ol 
the  other,  they  were  said  to  be  conjunct  (awtjpfttva). 
But  if  the  highest  sound  of  one  were  a  tone  lower 
than  the  lowest  of  the  other,  they  were  called  dis- 
junct (iuZcvy/teva),  thus  : 

BCDEFGA       conjunct. 

EFGA  BCDE  disjunct. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  tone  (between  A  and  B) 
which  separates  them  was  called  tovoc  dcafcvxri. 
k6c.% 

A  hendecachordal  system,  consisting  of  three 
tetrachords,  of  which  the  middle  one  was  conjunct 
with  the  lower,  but  disjunct  from  the  upper,  thus, 

BCD  EFGA  BCDE, 

is  supposed  to  have  been  used  abont  the  time  ot 
Pericles.'  In  such  a  system  the  lowest  tetrachord 
was  called  {rerp&xopiov)  inaruv,  the  middle  pioav, 
and  the  highest  ite^evyuh/uv.  Afterward  a  single 
sound  (called  irpoaXapBavoftevo^)  was  added  at  an 
interval  of  a  tone  below  the  lowest  of  virarwv,  and 
a  conjunct  tetrachord  (called  ixtpboXaiov)  w»« 
added  above.  And  thus  arose  a  system  ol  two 
complete  octaves, 


^ 


m 


which  was  called  the  greater  perfect  system,    Anoth- 1  posed  of  three  conjunct  tetrachords,  called  inarov, 
nr  svstem,  called  the  smaller  perfect  system,  was  com-  [  fiiouv,  and  owijpfUvuv,  with  irpoaZapiavo/icvoc,  thus : 


^ 


S 


±0- 


e£e£ 


and  these  two  together  constituted  the  immutable 
system  (ovortiiia  SfuratoXov)  described  by  all  the 
writers  later  than  Aristoxenus,  and  probably  known 
to  him.* 

The  sounds  in  these  systems  were  named  in  the 
way  before  described,  the  names  of  the  tetrachords 
only  being  added,  and  fieov  and  itapapiarj  being 
substituted  for  vqrri  piauv  and  virdrn  die^evy/icvuv 
respectively.  Thus,  taking  the  sounds  in  the  as- 
cending order, 

A    npoa^a/iSavopevoc 

B    im&Tii  intaruv 

<J    waptnr&Tti  wraxov   )  Ttrpdxopiov 

D     lixavoc  intaruv       {     virarwv. 

E     iitarti  jtiauv 

F     wapvirdrr/  fiioov      f 

G    Xtxavic  fUoov         i 

A    fiton 


•  t.  /uauv. 


1.  (TU  Smith*!  Harmonim,  wet.  it.,  ait.  10.)  — S.  (Euol., 
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r.  iuievynivuv 


So  far  the  sounds  are  common  to  the  greater  and 
smaller  systems.    Then  follow,  in  the  greater, 
B    xapa/iion 
C     Tpini  iu^ivyptvuv 
D     irapavqnj  Sutyvyplvuv 
E     vrirq  dte^evyfievuv 
F     Tpirti  iitep&oXaiuv  )       ,      ,  ,   . 

G    *apavfTT,hreptoXoiuv  >  *■  ™P*>hu<»>- 
A    vtjti)  v7np6oXaiov 
The  interval  between  pier)  and  napeftiori  is  a  tone. 
But  in  the  smaller  system,  piari  serves  also  for  the 
lowest  sound  of  the  tetrachord  awti/ifitvov,  which 
terminates  the  scale,  thus : 
A    fuati. 
HB    Tpirn  owrnipivuv. 
C     TtapavrjTr)  owi)/ifUvov. 
D    vi/Ti)  owtip/itvuv. 


I.  (Eocl.p. !«.)—«.  (Prth.,  ii.,  70.)— J.  (Arirt.,  Probl.,  «,i„ 
7,  »,  34.1-4.  (Yid.  BBckh,  De  Metr.  Pind.,  lib.  iii„  cp.  7.  1 13 
— 5.  (End.,  p.  17.)-«.  (BBckh.)  P         * 
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In  adapting  the  modern  notation  to  these  scales, 
we  have  represented  them  in  the  diatonic  genus ; 
but  the  same  arrangement  of  the  tetracbords  was 
adopted  in  the  others.  Those  sounds  of  the  im- 
mutable system  which  were  the  same  in  all  the 
genera,  namely,  npooiMftfovo/itvoc,  imunj  ittaruv, 
warn  fiiauv,  peon,  irapa/iioTi,  vrirv  owvfi/ievav,  vnrn 
6u(tvyfi£vuv,  and  vyrn  irrreptoXaiuv,  were  called  fix- 
ed (ioruTcc ),  being,  in  fact,  except  the  fist,  the  ex- 
treme sounds  of  the  several  tetrachords.  The  rest, 
being  the  intermediate  sounds,  on  the  position  of 
which  the  genus  depended,  were  called  movable 
(mvoifuvoi). 

Hion  was  certainly  considered  a  sort  of  key-note 
to  the  whole  system,1  and  vpoohxfi6av6/itvoc  was 
added  to  complete  the  octave  below  pion*  This 
addition  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  later 
than  the  time  of  Plato,  but  earlier  than  Aristox- 
enus.' 

The  greater  of  the  two  systems  thus  described 
appears  to  have  superseded  the  other  in  practice; 
in  fact,  it  is  evidently  the  most  natural  of  the  two. 
But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  was  necessarily 
used  in  its  complete  form  as  the  scale  of  any  in- 
strument ;  it  was  rather  a  theoretical  canon  by  which 
the  scales  really  employed  were  constructed.  With 


regard  to  its  JUncss  for  use,  it  may  be  ob&ervtd,  that 
in  the  diatonic  genus  the  effect  of  such  a  system 
would  not  perceptibly  differ,  so  long  as  the  melody 
only  was  required,  from  that  of  the  corresponding 
notes  (gn  en  above)  as  played  on  a  modern  instru- 
ment with  or  without  temperament.  The  chroma- 
tic scale  is  quite  unlike  anything  now  employed; 
and  though  it  was  not  considered  the  most  difficult, 
was  certainly  the  least  natural  (Texvixurarov  ii 
rb  jpo/ia').  The  modern  minor  scale,  A,  B,  C,  D, 
E,  pF,  #G,  A,  can  hardly  be  considered  an  excep- 
tion to  the  assertion,  that  the  chromatic  scale  is 
quite  unlike  anything  now  employed,  for  its  essen 
tial  character,  as  now  used,  depends  so  little  upon 
the  chromatic  interval  between  F  and^fG,  that 
this  peculiarity  is  usually  got  rid  of  in  melody  by 
raising  the  F  or  lowering  the  WG,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. Hence  the  popular  but  incorrect  way 
of  representing  the  ascending  and  descending  minor 
scales.*  But  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  decided 
judgment  of  the  merits  of  the  chromatic  scale  with- 
out a  much  greater  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  com- 
position than  seems  now  attainable.  The  effect  of 
the  enharmonic  must  have  been  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  diatonic,  supposing  /Ujcvof  to  be  left  out 
in  each  tetrachord,  thus : 


.j— . 1 m — m — A 1 

— *-j i-z—  1    I    '      w  1   J   * l   ' 


Indeed,  Plutarch  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Aris- 
loxenus,  that  Olympus  was  led  to  the  invention  of 
this  genus  by  observing  that  a  peculiar  and  beauti- 
ful character  was  given  to  melody  when  certain 
notes  of  the  scale,  and  particularly  Xixavoc,  were 
left  out.4  It  is  therefore  most  probable  that  this 
was  the  original  form  of  the  enharmonic  scale,  and 
that  it  was  more  ancient  than  the  highly  artificial 
chromatic.  In  this  form  it  would  be  both  natural 
and  easy.  But  afterward,  when  additional  sounds 
were  interposed  between  B  and  C,  E  and  F,  it 
would  of  course  become,  as  it  is  always  described, 
the  most  difficult  of  all  the  genera,  without,  how- 
ever, ceasing  to  be  natural;  for  these  additional 
sounds  could  certainly  be  neither  used  by  a  com- 
poser nor  executed  by  a  singer  as  essential  to  the 
melody,  but  must  rather  have  been  introduced  as 
pawing  or  ornamental  notes,  so  that  the  general  ef- 
fect or  the  genus  would  remain  much  the  same  as 
before.  The  assertion  of  Aristoxenns  (see  p.  38, 
53),  that  no  voice. could  execute  more  than  two 
quarter  tones  in  succession,  evidently  supports  this 
view.  (Compare  what  is  said  by  Aristides*  of  the 
rare  use  of  intervals  of  three  and  Jae  quarter  tones.) 
Thus  the  enharmonic  would  derive  its  distinctive 
character  more  from  the  largeness  of  the  highest 
interval  of  the  tetrachord  than  from  the  smaUness 
of  the  two  others.  Aristoxenus*  expressly  mentions 
the  important  influence  which  the  magnitude  of  the 
interval  between  Xixavie  and  vr/Tv  had  upon  the 
character  of  the  genus,  and  blames  the  musicians 
of  his  own  time  for  their  propensity  to  diminish  this 
interval  for  the  sake  of  sweetness  (tovtov  $  alrtov 
t&  fkffkeoQai  yXwaXvuv  ati).  That  a  peculiar  char- 
acter really  is  given  to  a  melody  by  the  occurrence 
of  a  larger  interval  than  usual  between  certain 
sounds  of  the  scale,  is  a  well-known  fact,  exemplified 
in  many  national  airs,  and  easily  proved  by  the  pop- 
ular experiment  of  playing  on  the  black  keys  only 
of  a  piano  forte.  (See  Burney*  on  the  Old  Enhar- 
monic.) 
The  genus  of  a  system  was  determined,  as  has 

I.  (VM.  Artou,  PtoH.,  xix.,  ».)—*.  (tnrfta,  p. JO.)—*. 
Bfckk.)— 4.  irid.  Plntsroh'i  Dialogu*  ">  Mute,  stem.  i» 
•inri.  dM  Inscription.,  toL  x.,  1*».)— i.  (p.  *8.>— 0.  (p.  ».)- 
f.  (ML  i^  p.  *7.) 


been  explained,  by  the  magnitude  of  certain  of  its 
intervals.  The  species  (eldoc)  depended  upon  the 
order  of  their  succession.  Hence,  supposing  no 
system  %to  be  used  which  was  not  similar  to  some 
part  of  the  evarv/ia  ApeTuioXov,  every  system  would 
have  as  many  species  as  it  had  intervals,  and  no 
more.' 

The  tetrachord,  for  example,  had  three  species  i» 
each  genus,  thus  (diatonic), 

1st.  T.  1,  1-    3d.  1,  T,  1.    3d.  1,  1,  T. 
(where  1  stands  for  a  tone). 

The  species  of  a  system  was  often  described  by 
indicating  two  sounds  of  the  ovorn/ia  u/uratoXov 
between  which  a  similar  one  might  be  found.  Of 
the  seven  species  of  the  octachord,  the  first  was 
exemplified  by  the  octave  comprehended  between 
intdrn  fmarOv  and  wapapion ;  the  second  by  thai 
between  irapmini  vmrruv  and  rplni  du(evy/th»jv  ; 
and  so  on.  The  order  of  the  intervals  in  these 
seven  species  would  be  as  follows  in  the  diatonic 
genus  (ascending) : 


1st. 

i, 

1, 

1, 

T. 

1. 

1, 

I. 

3d. 

1, 

1, 

i, 

1, 

1, 

1, 

I. 

3d. 

1, 

i 

1, 

1, 

I, 

T, 

1. 

4th. 

T, 

1, 

1. 

I, 

T, 

1, 

1. 

6th. 

1, 

I. 

1, 

T, 

1, 

1. 

i. 

6th. 

1, 

1, 

i, 

1, 

1, 

i. 

1. 

7th. 

1, 

T, 

1, 

1. 

T, 

1. 

1. 

This  distinction  of  species  is  important,  because 
it  formed  originally  the  chief  difference  between  the 
modes  (ronot).  Unfortunately,  there  are  no  means 
of  determining  what  was  the  real  difference  be- 
tween melodies  written  in  these  several  scales ;  and 
the  difficulty  of  forming  any  probable  hypothesis  on 
this  subject  is  increased  by  what  is  said  of  /tion  in 
the  passage  quoted  above  from  the  Aristotelic  Prob- 
lemata.  Uavra  yap  ra  %priera  fuh)  n-oMuxif  rf 
/lion  xp>lTat,  xoi  wuvref  ol  ZyaSol  xoivtoI  miKva  npbe. 
Ttfn  fiioav  ivavrCxn,  k&v  &ir(M)ooi,  raxv  inavipxor- 
rat,  npie  ii  a%Xnv  oiruc  oMtfiiav.  For,  since  the 
position  of  /Uon  was  determined  by  the  intervals 
adjacent  to  it,  any  series  of  sounds  beginning  or  end- 
ing toitk  /lion  would  give  a  system  always  of  the 

I     1.  (Arinid't,  p.  ]«.)—».  {Vii.  Delta,  Thwratiaek-pnktutfat 
Bumonielebre,  p.  87,  08.)— I.  (Euclid,  p.  14.) 
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jgpecus  Possibly  the  author  of  the  Problemata 
does  not  use  the  term  /tiav  in  the  same  sense  as 
Euclid. 

However,  it  is  certain  that  the  seven  species  of 
the  octachord  above  described  were  anciently  (iiro 
rwv  ipxaiuv')  denoted  by  the  names  Mixolydian, 
Lydian,  Phrygian,  Dorian,  Hypolydian,  Hypophrygi- 
an,  and  Hypodr  rian ;  and  it  seems  likely  that  they 
always  differed  in  pitch  as  well  as  species,  the  Mix- 
olydian being  the  highest  and  the  Hypodoriao  the 
lowest  Hence  it  is  conjectured  that  there  were 
originally  only  three  modes,  corresponding  to  the 
three  species  of  tetrachord,  and  that  these  were 
the  Dorian,  Phrygian,  and  Lydian  ;  because  the 
octachord  in  each  of  these  three  modes  is  made  up 
of  two  similar  disjunct  tetrachords,  which  are  of 
the  first  species  in  the  Dorian,  the  second  in  the 
Phrygian,  and  the  third  in  the  Lydian. 

Aristides  describes  also  six  enharmonic  modes  of 
very  ancient  origin  (ale  ol  viw  naXaioratoi  irpoe 
roe  dpftoviac  Kixptvrai}),  consisting  of  different  spe- 
cies of  octachords,  and  quotes  the  well-known 
passage  in  Plato'  as  referring  to  them.  The  order 
of  the  intervals  is  given  as  follows  (see  the  notes 
o/  Meibomius  upon  the  passage) : 

Lydian     .    .    *,    2,    1,    i,    \,    2,    \. 
Dorian     .    .    1,    i,    i,    2,    1,    i,    i,    2. 
Phrygian      .    1,    i,    i,    2,    1,    i,    i,    1. 
Iastian     ..),},    2,    17,  1. 
Mixolydian  .    i,    i,    1,    1,    i,    i,    3. 
Syntonolydian  i,    i,    2,    17,  2. 
It  will  be  observed  that  these  scales  do  not  all 
aomprehend  exactly  an  octave ;  and  none  of  them, 
except  the  Lydian,  is  coincident  with  any  part  of 
the  mxnrifia  i/urafotov.     That  systems  were  not 
always  restricted  to  the  immutable  form,  is  proved 
'■y  what  Euclid  says  of  compound  systems,  with 
nore  than  one  pion.    None  of  these  scales  is  de- 
cidedly unnatural,  except,  perhaps,  the  Mixolydian. 
Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  recognise  their  charac- 
ters as  described  by  Plato,  in  the  absence  of  exam- 
ples of  their  application  in  actual  melody.    Their 
principal  interest,  therefore,  consists  in  the  evidence 
which  they  afford  of  the  antiquity  of  enharmonic  sys- 
tems, i.  e.,  of  systems  formed  by  omitting  certain 
sounds  of  the  diatonic  scale.    For,  unless  we  take 
this  view  of  them,  and  consider  the  quarter  tones 
a&  unessential  additions,  it  seems  quite  impossible 
t'  understand  how  they  could  be  used  at  all. 

The  difference  of  species,  considered  as  the  char- 
acteristic distinction  of  modes,  is  evidently  spoken 
of  as  a  thing  antiquated  and  obsolete,  not  only  by 
Aristides  (who  was  certainly  later  than  Cicero'), 
but  also  by  Euclid.  As  to  Aristoxenus,  the  frag- 
ments which  remain  of  bis  writings  contain  no  al- 
lusion to  such  a  distinction  at  all.  In  his  time,  it 
appears  that  the  number  of  modes  was  thirteen ; 
and  later  writers  reckon  fifteen.6  The  descriptions 
of  these  fifteen  modern  modes  are  very  scanty,  but 
they  indicate  pretty  plainly  that  they  were  nothing 
more  than  transpositions  of  the  greater  perfect  sys- 
tem i  their  names  were  Hypodoriao,  Hypoiastian, 
Hypophrygian,  Hypoasolian,  Hypolydian,  Dorian, 
Iastian,  Phrygian,  jEolian,  Lydian,  Mixolydian,  Hy- 
perhstian,  Hyperphrygian,  Hyperaeolian,  Hyperlyd- 
ian.  The  Hypodorian  was  the  lowest  in  pitch,  and 
the  rrpooXaft6av6/uvot  of  the  others  were  successive- 
ly higher  by  a  semitone ;  and  only  that  part  of  each 
scale  was  used  which  was  within  the  compass  of 
the  voice.  It  seems  likely  that  the  ancient  modes 
meutionedVby  Euclid,  and  described  above,  consist- 
ing of  octachords  taken,  as  regards  their  species, 
from  different  parts  of  the  avorn/ia  afieraSoZov, 
would,  as  regards  pitch,  be  each  so  placed  as  to  lie 


1.  (End.,  p.  15.)—*.  (p.  31.)— S.  (Rep.,  iii.,  10.)— I.  {Vid.  p. 
70  )— 5.  (Eucl.,  p.  lO.-iriitid  ,  p.  S3, 14.) 
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between  ixarn  /tiou*  and  vqrn  tttfevmivuv  o!  tot 
modern  mode  of  the  same  name.  For  they  cer- 
tainly did  always  differ  in  pitch,  as  the  name  rovq 
shows ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  theii 
relative  position  was  ever  changed :  the  system  of 
notation,  moreover,  confirms  this  supposition.  But 
for  details  on  this  subject  we  must  refer  to  the  dis- 
sertation of  Bockh,1  where  it  is  treated  at  length. 
The  only  important  results,  however,  are,  first,  that 
the  modes  did  anciently  differ  in  species;  secondly, 
that  in  process  of  time  this  difference  either  dis- 
appeared entirely,  or  ceased  to  be  their  distinguish- 
ing mark ;  and,  thirdly,  that  their  general  pitch  was 
always  different.  The  ideas  conveyed  by  these  gen- 
eral assertions  of  the  real  character  and  effect  of 
the  Greek  music  are  excessively  vague  and  unsatis- 
factory, but  an  examination  into  particulars  does 
not  tend  to  make  them  at  all  more  definite  or  clear. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  different  rhythms 
and  degrees  of  Blowness  or  quickness,  as  well  as 
different  metres  and  styles  of  poetry,  would  soon  be 
appropriated  to  the  modes,  so  as  to  accord  with  their 
original  musical  character  ;  and  these  differences 
would  in  time  naturally  supersede  the  old  distinction 
of  species,  and  come  to  be  looked  on  as  their  char- 
acteristic marks :  so  that,  at  length,  all  the  species 
might  even  be  used  in  each  mode,  for  the  sake  of 
additional  variety.  With  regard  to  the  poetry,  in- 
deed, it  is  certain  that  particular  measures  were 
considered  appropriate  to  different  modes,"  and  it 
has  even  been  attempted  to  divide  Pindar's  Odes 
into  Dorian,  iEolian,  and  Lydian.'  The  rhythm  of 
the  music  must  have  depended  chiefly,  if  not  entire- 
ly, upon  that  of  the  words,  or  else  have  been  of  a  . 
very  simple  and  uniform  character,  since  there  is 
no  mention  of  a  notation  for  it  as  distinct  from  the 
metre  of  the  poetry.  Probably,  therefore,  nothing  like 
the  modern  system  of  musical  rhythm  existed ;  and, 
if  so,  this  must  have  formed  one  of  the  most  essential 
points  of  difference  between  the  ancient  and  modern 
music.  How  the  rhythm  of  mere  instrumental  mu- 
sic was  regulated,  or  what  variety  it  admitted,  does 
not  appear.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  be- 
lieve that  music  without  words  was  practised  to 
any  extent,  though  it  was  certainly  known ;  for 
Plato  speaks  with  disapprobation  of  those  who  used 
liiXoc  koX  fivd/ibv  avev  fitifidruv,  yjiiXy  mSaptaei  re  noi 
atoijoK  npooxpu/uvot,*  and  others  mention  it.* 

On  the  last  two  of  the  heads  enumerated  in  divi- 
ding the  whole  subject,  very  little  real  information 
can  be  obtained.  In  fact,  they  could  not  be  intelli- 
gibly discussed  without  examples',  a  method  of  illus- 
tration which,  unfortunately,  is  never  employed  by 
the  ancient  writers.  MerafoA?  was  the  transition 
from  one  genus  to  another,  from  one  system  to  an- 
other (as  from  disjunct  to  conjunct,  or  vice  versa), 
from  one  mode  to  another,  or  from  one  style  of  mel- 
ody to  another,*  and  the  change  was  made  in  the 
same  way  as  in  modern  modulation  (to  which  fiera 
60I.T)  partly  corresponds),  viz.,  by' passing  through 
an  intermediate  stage,  or  using  an  element  common 
to  the  two  extremes  between  which  the  transition 
was  to  take  place.' 

MeAoirotfa,  or  composition,  was  the  application  or 
use  of  all  that  has  been  described  under  the  prece- 
ding heads.  This  subject,  which  ought  to  have 
been  the  most  interesting  of  all,  is  treated  of  in 
such  a  very  unsatisfactory  way,  that  one  is  almost 
forced  to  suspect  that  only  an  exoteric  doctrine  is 
contained  in  the  works  which  have  come  down  to 
us.  On  composition  properly  so  called,  there  is  no- 
thing but  an  enumeration  of  different  kinds  of  se- 
quence of  notes,  viz. :  1.  ayuyri,  in  which  the  sounds 
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followed  one  another  in  a  regular  ascending  or  de- 
scending order ;  2.  kXokt),  in  which  intervals  were 
taken  alternately  ascending  and  descending;  3. 
irtrrtia,  or  the  repetition  of  the  same  sound  several 
times  successively;  4.  rmh,  in  which  the  same 
sound  was  sustained  continuously  for  a  considera- 
ble time.1  Besides  this  division,  there  are  several 
classifications  of  melodies,  made  on  different  prin- 
ciples. Thus  they  are  divided  according  to  genu*, 
into  diatonic,  dec. ;  according  to  mode,  into  Dori- 
an, Phrygian,  &c. ;  according  to  system,  into  grave, 
acute,  and  intermediate  (twaroeioi/r,  vriToeiinc,  ft- 
eottiq;).  This  last  division  seems  merely  to  refer 
to  the  general  pitch  of  the  melody ;  yet  each  of  the 
three  classes  is  said  to  have  a  distinct  turn  (rpojroj-), 
the  grave  being  tragic,  the  acute  iwmic  (vofuxoc), 
and  the  intermediate  dithyrambic.  Again,  melody 
is  distinguished  by  its  character  (iidoc),  of  which 
three  principal  kinds  are  mentioned,  duurraXrutov, 
avaraXriKov,  and  r/ovxaoTucov,  and  these  terms  are 
respectively  explained  to  mean  aptitude  for  ex- 
pressing a  magnanimous  and  heroic,  or  low  and  ef- 
feminate, or  calm  and  refined  character  of  mind. 
Other  subordinate  classes  are  named,  as  the  erotic, 
epithalmian,  comic,  and  encomiastic*  No  account 
is  given  of  the  formal  peculiarities  of  the  melodies 
distinguished  by  these  different  characters,  so  that 
what  is  said  of  them  merely  excites  our  curiosity, 
without  tending  in  the  least  to  satisfy  it. 

The  most  ancient  system  of  notation  appears  to 
have  consisted  merely  in  the  appropriation  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  to  denote  the  different  sounds 
of  the  scale ;  and  the  only  alteration  made  in  it 
was  the  introduction  of  new  signs,  formed  by  ac- 
centing letters,  or  inverting,  distorting,  and  mutila- 
ting them  in  various  ways,  as  the  compass  of  the 
scale  was  enlarged.  A  great,  and  seemingly  unne- 
cessary, complexity  was  caused  by  the  use  of  two 
different  signs  for  each  sound ;  one  for  the  voice, 
and  the  oiher  for  the  instrument.  These  two  signs 
were  written,  one  above  the  other,  immediately 
over  the  syllable  to  which  they  belonged.  They 
are  given  by  several  of  the  Greek  writers,  but  most 
fully  by  Alypius.  The  instrumental  signs  appear 
to  have  been  chosen  arbitrarily ;  at  least,  no  law  is 
now  discoverable  in  them:  but  the  vocal  (which 
were  probably  more  ancient)  follow  an  evident  or- 
der. The  sounds  of  the  middle  part  of  the  scale 
are  denoted  by  the  letters  of  the  Ionian  alphabet 
(attributed  to  Simonides)  taken  in  their  natural  or- 
der ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  these  signs  would 
be  just  sufficient  for  the  sounds  comprised  in  the 
six  modes  supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient,  if  the 
compass  of  each  were  an  octave,  and  they  were 
pitched  at  intervals  of  a  semitone  above  one  anoth- 
er. Accented  ot  otherwise  altered  letters  are  given 
to  the  higher  and  lower  Bounds.  To  learn  the 
system  perfectly  must  have  required  considerable 
labour,  though  its  difficulty  has  been  much  exag- 
gerated by  some  modern  writers.*  A  few  speci- 
mens of  Greek  melody  expressed  in  the  ancient  no- 
tation have  come  down  to  us.  An  account  of  them 
may  be  found  in  Burney,*  where  they  are  given  in 
modern  notes  with  a  conjectural  rhythm.  The 
Seat  of  them  may  also  be  seen  in  Bockh*  with  a 
different  rhythm.  It  is  composed  to  the  words  of 
the  first  Pythian,  and  is  supposed  by  Bockh  to  be 
•jettainly  genuine,  and  to  belong  to  a  time  earlier 
than  the  filteen  modes.  Its  merits  have  been  very 
variously  estimated ;  probably  the  best  that  can  be 
<iaid  of  it  is,  that  no  certain  notion  can  now  be  ob- 
«aiaed  of  its  real  effect  as  anciently  performed. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  the 
indents  practised  harmony,  or  music  in  parts.    We 
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believe  there  are  no  sufficient  grounds  for  supposing 
that  they  did.-  The  following  are  the  facts  usually 
appealed  to  on  each  side  of  the  question.  In  the 
first  place,  the  writers  who  professedly  treat  of  mu- 
sic make  no  mention  whatever  of  such  a  practice ; 
this  omission  constitutes  such  a  very  strong  prima 
facie  evidence  against  it,  that  it  must  have  settled 
the  question  at  once  but  for  supposed  positive  evi- 
dence from  other  sources  on  the  other  side.  It  is 
true  that  atXotcoita,  which  might  have  been  expect- 
ed to  hold  a  prominent  place  in  a  theoretical  work, 
is  dismissed  very  summarily;  but  still,  when  the 
subjects  which  ought  to  be  explained  are  enumera- 
ted, fuXcmoUa  is  mentioned  with  as  much  respect 
as  any  other,  while  harmony  is  entirely  omitted.  In 
fact,  there  seems  to  be  no  Greek  word  to  express 
it ;  for  dpftovia  signifies  a  well-ordered  mutation 
of  sounds,1  and  ov/afwia  only  implies  the  concord 
between  a  single  pair  of  sounds,  without  reference 
to  succession.  That  the  Greek  musicians  were  ac- 
quainted with  ovfupuvia  is  proved*  by  many  passa- 
ges, though  we  are  not  aware  that  they  ever  men- 
tion the  concord  of  more  than  two  sounds.  But  the 
subject  of  concord,  so  long  as  succession  is  not  in- 
troduced, belongs  rather  to  acoustics  than  to  music. 
There  is,  however,  a  passage,'  where  succession  of 
concords  is  mentioned  :  Aid  rt  i/  did  waouv  ov/ifo- 
via  pderat  uovn ;  uayaii£ovai  yap  ravrnv,  uAXi/v  ii 
oiSefUav.  Mayaiibiv  signified  the  singing  or  play- 
ing in  two  parts  at  an  interval  of  an  octave ;  and 
the  word  is  derived  from  payaiie,  the  name  of  a 
stringed  instrument  which  bad  sufficient  compass 
to  allow  a  succession  of  octaves  to  be  played  on  it. 
(This  practice  of  magadizing  could  not  fail,  of 
course,  to  arise  as  soon  as  men  and  women  at- 
tempted to  sing  the  same  melody  at  once.)  The  ob- 
vious meaning  of  the  passage,  then,  is,  that  since 
no  interval  except  the  octave  could  be  magadized 
(the  effect  of  any  other  is  well  known  to  be  intoler- 
able), therefore  no  interval  was  employed  at  all ; 
implying  that  no  other  kind  of  counterpoint  than 
magadizing  was  thought  of.  But  the  words  are 
certainly  capable  of  a  somewhat  milder  interpreta- 
tion. 

In  the  next  place,  the  constitution  of  the  scale 
was,  as  has  been  seen,  very  unfit  for  harmony,  the 
beauty  of  which  depends  so  essentially  upon  the 
use  of  third*.  The  true  major  third  was  either  not 
discovered  or  not  admitted  to  be  consonant  till  a 
very  late  period,  Ptolemy  being  the  earliest  extant 
author  who  speaks  of  the  minor  tone ;'  a  fact  which 
is  so  extraordinary  and  so  contrary  to  all  that  could 
have  been  anticipated,  as  to  destroy  all  confidence 
in  any  a  priori  reasonings  on  the  subject,  and  to  ex- 
clude all  but  actual  evidence  on  either  side.  The 
positive  evidence  in  favour  of  the  existence  of 
counterpoint  consists  chiefly  in  certain  indications 
of  two  modes  having  been  sometimes  used  at  once 
Thus  the  expression  in  Horace,* 

"  Sonante  mittum  tibiit  carmen  lyri 
Hoc  Dorivm,  Ulit  barbarum," 
is  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  lyre  was  played  in 
the  Dorian  mode,  and  the  tibia  in  the  Lydian;  so 
that,  if  the  ancient  Dorian  and  Lydian  octave  were 
employed,  the  former  being  of  the  fourth  species, 
while  the  latter  was  of  the  second,  and  pitched  two 
tones  higher,  the  series  of  intervals  heard  would 
consist  of  fourths  and  major  thirds,  or,  rather, 
double  tones. 

Again,  there  are  passages  such  as, 

tdoXtic  liaivt  Auplav  niXtvBov  i/aiuvf 
which  are  supposed  to  indicate  that  poetry  written 
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n  one  mode,  and  rang  accordingly,  wa»  accompa- 1 
nied  by  instruments  in  another.  Fora  view  of  tho 
most  that  can  be  made  of  such  arguments,  s©3 
Bockh,  iii.,  10.  Our  knowledge  of  the  real  use  of 
the  modes  is  so  very  imperfect,  that  not  much  reli- 
ance can  be  placed  on  them ;  and,  at  any  rate,  they 
would  only  prove  the  existence  of  a  kind  of  maga- 
dizing, modified  by  taking  scales  of  different  (in- 
stead of  the  same)  species  for  the  two  parts,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  succession  of  intervals  absolutely  the 
same.  This  would  certainly  be  the  very  lowest 
kind  of  counterpoint;  but  if  anything  more  had 
been  practised,  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to 
account  for  the  utter  silence  of  the  theoretical  wri- 
ters, which  is  all  but  fatal,  even  to  such  a  limited 
hypothesis.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the 
influence  of  instrument*  upon  the  development  of 
the  art  ought  to  be  kept  in  view  in  considering  this 
question.  The  Greeks  had  only  two  kinds  of  in- 
strumental music,  at\noic  and  KiBdpioie.  The  «*- 
Xof  was  always  a  pipe  pierced  with  holes,  so  as  to 
have  an  artificial  scale.  The  simple  tube  or  trum- 
pet does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  as  a  musical 
instrument,  so  that  the  scale  of  natural  harmonics 
was  probably  unknown ;  and  this  may  partly  account 
for  the  major  third  escaping  observation.  And 
anything  like  the  modern  system  of  harmony  could 
probably  no  more  have  been  invented  without  the 
assistance  of  keyed  instruments,  than  the  Elements 
of  Euclid  could  have  been  composed  in  tbe  total 
absence  of  drawing  materials.  For  a  fuller  ac- 
count of  ancient  musical  instruments,  see  Bockh, 

iii-.  11.  .... 

Tbe  chief  authorities  on  the  subject  of  llus  article 
are  the  "  Antique;  Music*  Auctores  Septem,"  vix., 
Aristoxenus,  Euclid,  Nicomachus,  Alypius,  Gauden- 
tius,  Bacchius,  Aristides  Quintilianus,  and  Marti- 
anus  Capella,  edited  by  Meibomius,  in  one  volume 
(Amsterdam,  1652),  to  the  pages  of  which  the  pre- 
ceding quotations  refer;  the  Harmonics  of  Ptol- 
emy (with  an  Appendix  by  Wallis,  Op.  Matkemat., 
torn,  iii.) ;  the  Dialogue  of  Plutarch,  and  a  section 
of  the  Aristotelic  Problemata  ;  Burney,  History 
of  Music;  Bockh,  Dt  Metris  Pindari;  Drieberg, 
Musikalischc  Wissensckaften  der  Griechen,  and  Auf- 
schlusse  iber  die  Mutik  der  Griechen ;  Bode,  Gesck. 
der  Lurisch.  Dichtkunst  der  HeUenen  (Lips.,1838.) 

MUSIC  (ROMAN).  It  may  well  be  believed,  that 
in  music  as  in  the  other  arts,  the  genius  of  Greece 
had  left  little  for  Romans  to  do  but  admire  and  im- 
itate. Yet  we  must  not  forget  that  another  ele- 
ment had  been  introduced  into  the  arts  of  Rome, 
as  well  as  into  her  language  and  government ;  one 
which  was  derived  from  Etruria,  and  partook  of  an 
Oriental  character.  Every  species  of  musical  in- 
strument found  on  Greek  works  of  art  is  found  also 
on  Etruscan.  No  doubt  the  early  Roman  music 
was  rude  and  coarse ;  still,  from  the  most  ancient 
times,  mention  is  made  of  hymns  and  flutes  in  their 
triumphal  processions :  so  Servius,  in  his  comitia, 
made  two  whole  centuries  of  eornicinet  and  tibi- 
cine* ;  and  the  Twelve  Tables  allowed  at  funerals 
ten  players  on  the  flute,  and  enjoined  that  "the  prais- 
es of  great  men  should  be  sung  in  mournful  songs 
(nenia)  accompanied  by  the  flute." 

The  year  B.C.  366  marks  an  era  in  Roman  music 
by  its  adaptation  to  theatrical  amusements.  It  is 
in  this  year  we  find  mention  of  a  lectisterniwn,  at 
which  actors  were  first  brought  from  Etruria,  who, 
without  verses,  danced  in  dumb  show  to  the  sound 
of  the  flute.  Some  time  later  Livy'  mentions  a  cu- 
rious tale  of  the  desertion  of  certain  Roman  flute- 
players,  who  were  only  brought  back  by  an  amu- 
sing Btratagem.  We  learn  from  Valerius  Maximus' 
that  the  Roman  flute-players  were  incorporated  into 
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a  college,  and  Ovid,1  speaking  of  theii  unportaaoa, 
says, 

"  Temporibus  veterum  tibieinu  utut  ammi* 
Magnus,  et  in  magna  temper  honors  fuit: 
Cantabat  fanis,  cantabat  tibia  ludis, 
Cantabat  mcettis  tibia  funeribus." 
Nero,  as  Suetonius*  tells  us,  played  on  the  flute, 
and  came  in  a  sort  of  triumphal  procession  through 
Italy,  bearing  the  spoils  he  had  won  in  1800  musi- 
cal contests.    The  same  writer  informs  us,  that  tho 
emperor,  to  preserve  his  voice,  used  to  lie  on  his 
back  with  a  thin  plate  of  lead  on  his  stomach ;  that 
he  took  frequent  emetics  and  cathartics,  and  at  last 
transacted  all  business  in  writing. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  trace  of  a  Roman 
musical  system  entirely  distinct  from  the  Greek. 
A  passage  in  Cicero  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
tbe  laws  of  contrast,  of  light  and  shade,  of  loud  and 
soft,  of  swelling  and  diminishing,  were  understood 
by  the  Romans,'  and  another  passage  from  Apulei- 
us  decidedly  proves  that  tbe  Romans  had  instru- 
mental music  distinct  from  their  vocal ;  on  both  of 
which  points  there  is  no  clear  evidence  to  decide 
the  question  with  reference  to  the  Greeks.  Still 
the  Roman  musical  writers,  as  St  Augustin,  Ma- 
crobius,  Martianus  Capella,  Cassiodorus,  and  Boe- 
thius  (all  of  whom  flourished  between  the  fourth 
and  sixth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era),  did  no- 
thing to  improve  the  science  of  music,  and  were  lit- 
tle more  than  copyists  of  their  Greek  predecessors. 
The  great  improvement  which  the  Romans  intro- 
duced (rather  a  practical  than  a  theoretical  one) 
was  a  simplification  of  the  musical  nomenclature, 
effected  by  rejecting  the  arbitrary  -signs  in  use 
among  the  Greeks,  and  substituting  for  them  the 
first  fifteen  letters  of  the  Roman  alphabet.*  This 
simplification  they  were  enabled  to  make  by  a  re- 
duction of  the  modes :  indeed,  it  seems  very  proba- 
ble that  this  complicated  system  had  in  practice  en- 
tirely fallen  into  disuse,  as  we  know  that  the  dia- 
tonic genus  had  usurped  the  place  of  the  two  other 
genera.    (Vid.  Music,  Gbkkk.) 

Of  all  Latin  authors,  Boethius  gives  the  most 
profound  account  of  the  subject.  His  work  is  a 
carrying  out  of  the  old  Pythagorean  system,  and  is 
a  mere  abstract  speculation  on  the  nature  of  music, 
which,  viewed  as  one  of  the  auadrmum,  or  four 
mathematical  sciences,  has  its  foundation  in  num- 
ber and  proportion.  A  full  analysis  of  the  work 
may  be  seen  in  Hawkins.'  It  contains,  1st,  an 
investigation  into  the  ratios  of  consonances;  3d, 
a  treatise  on  several  kinds  of  proportion ;  3d,  a 
declaration  of  the  opinions  of  different  sects  With 
respect  to  the  division  of  the  monochord  and  the 
general  laws  of  harmony. 

Before  this  time,  St.  Ambrose  had  introduced  the 
practice  of  antiphonal  singing  in  the  church  at  Mi- 
lan. Of  the  nature  of  the  Ambrosian  chant  we 
only  know  that  it  consisted  in  certain  progressions, 
corresponding  with  different  species  of  the  diapason. 
It  is  described  as  a  kind  of  recitation,  more  like 
reading  than  singing. 

It  was  by  St.  Gregory  the  Great  that  the  octave 
was  substituted  for  tbe  tetrachord  as  the  funda- 
mental division  of  the  scale.  The  first  octave  be 
denoted  by  capital  letters,  A,  B,  C,  &o. ;  the  second 
by  small  letters,  a,  b,  c,  &c. ;  and  when  it  became 
necessary  to  extend  the  system,  marked  the  third  by 
small  letters  doubled,  aa,  bb,  dec.  There  is  no 
proof  that  the  Romans,  any  more  than  the  Greeks, 
had  any  notation  with  reference  to  time.  Where 
vocal  music  was  united  with  instrumental,  the  time 
was  marked  by  the  metre  of  the  song :  the  want 
of  a  notation  of  time  would  make  us  doubt  whether 
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anj'  btft  a  very  simple  style  of  merely  instrumental 
munic  prevailed  among  them.1 

For  a  general  account  of  ancient  music,  the  read- 
er is  referred  to  the  previous  article. 

MUSI'VUM  OPUS.  (Vid.  Hoosg,  Rohaw,  p. 
520.) 

•MUSMON  (jiovofiuv),  an  animal  noticed  by 
Strain),  and  said  to  be  engendered  between  a  she- 
goat  and  a  ram.  Others  held  it  to  be  what  is  now 
called  the  Mouffie  of  Sardinia  and  of  Corsica,  the  ori- 
ginal of  oar  sheep,  or,  according  to  Aldrovandi,  the 
Spanish  Sheep.' 

MUSTAX  (jiioroi),  Mustaches.  The  different 
parts  of  the  beard  (vid.  Bakba)  had  different  names, 
which  also  varied  with  its  age  and  appearance. 
The  young  beard,  first  appearing  on  the  upper  lip, 
was  called  virnvn,  or  inritvn  vpu-rv,'  and  the  youth 
just  arrived  at  puberty,  who  was  graced  with  it, 
was  irpurov  imprqnK*  By  its  growth  and  dev- 
elopment it  produced  the  mustaches,  which  the 
Greeks  generally  cherished  as  a  manly  ornament.' 
To  this  practice,  however,  there  seems  to  have 
been  one  exception.  The  Spartan  Ephoei,  when 
they  wer»  inducted,  made  a  proclamation  requiring 
the  people  '  10  shave  their  mustaches  and  obey 
the  laws.*  For  what  reason  tbey  gave  the  former 
command  does  not  appear.' 

•MUSTE'LA  (yoXv),  the  Weasel.  Pliny  speaks 
of  two  kinds,  the  tame  or  domestic,  answering  to 
the  yaAiJ,  and  the  wild,  or  Uric.  "  There  is  consid- 
erable difficulty,  however,"  remarks  Adams,  "  in 
determining  exactly  what  the  Ictis  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  was.  Schneider,  in  his  commentary 
on  Nicanden  pronounces  it  to  be  the  Ferret ;  but  in 
his  edition  of  Aristotle's  Natural  History,  he  de- 
cides, upon  the  authority  of  Cetti,  an  Italian,  that 
the  Ietit  is  a  peculiar  rpeciet  of  the  Ferret,  which 
the  Sardinians  call  Boccamele,  namely,  tbe  Mustela 
faro."' 

MUTATICNES.    ( Vid.  Mansio.) 

MUTUUM.  The  mutui  datio  is  mentioned  by 
Gains  as  an  instance  of  an  obligatio  "  qua  re  con- 
trahitur."  It  exists  when  things  "  qua)  pondere  nu- 
mtro  mtnsurave  constant,"  as  coined  money,  wine, 
oil,  corn,  aes,  silver,  gold,  are  given  by  one  man  to 
another  so  as  to  become  his,  but  on  the  condition 
that  other  things  of  a  like  kind  shall  be  returned. 
If  the  condition  is  that  the  same  thing  shall  be  re- 
turned, it  is  not  mutuum.  {Vid.  Cohmodatdm.) 
Inasmuch  as  tbe  thing  was  in  this  case  so  given  as 
to  become  the  property  of  the  receiver,  the  Roman 
jurists  were  led  to  the  absurdity  of  saying  that  mu- 
tuum was  so  called  for  this  reason  (quod  ex  meo  luum 
fit).  This  contract  was  the  foundation  of  a  certi 
condictio  to  the  lender,  provided  he  was  the  owner 
of  the  things,  and  had  tbe  power  of  alienation : 
otherwise  he  had  no  action  till  the  things  were  con- 
sumed. If  the  borrower  lost  the  things  by  any  acci- 
dent, as  fire,  shipwreck,  Sec,  he  was  still  bound : 
the  reason  of  which  clearly  was,  that  by  the  mutui 
datio  the  things  became  his  own.  The  lender  could 
have  no  interest  from  the  borrower,  unless  interest 
bad  been  agreed  on,  or  unless  there  was  delay  in 
retaining  the  thing.  The  borrowing  by  way  of  mu- 
tuum and  at  interest  are  opposed  by  Plautus.'  The 
•enatus  consuttum  Macedonianum  did  not  allow  a 
right  of  action  to  a  lender  against  a  filiusfamilias 


1.  (Hawkins's  riiitorjr  of  Mniic,  tol.  i.— Burner's  History  of 
Muio,  wL  i.)— «.  (Adam,  Append.,  s.  t.)— J.  (Diod.  8k>.,  v., 
«.— Pbilo.tr.,  Son.  Im.,  i.,  JO.— Id.  ib.,  ii.,  7, 8 J— 4.  (Horn.,  n., 
JOT,  *tb\-  -Oil.,  x., «».— Sehol.  in  loo.— Branok,  AnaL,  iiu,  44. 

—•Sum,  V.  H.,  i.,  IS.— Plat.,  Prota*.)- S.  (Theocriu,  mt.,  4 

Antiphue*,  ap.  Alien.,  i»..  SI .— PoUcx,  Onom.,  ii.,  80.— Id.  ib., 
*,  1*0.)— ft.  (Pint.,  Do  Sara  Nam.  Viad.,  p.  070.  ad.  Staph.— 
Prodoa  in  Hea.,  Op.  et  D ,  7M.— Muller,  Dot.,  iii.,  7,  t  7.— Id. 
iK,  Jr.,  J,  i  5— Becker,  Chariklee,  ii.,  p.  J81.)— 7.  (Adams,  Ap- 
pend- a.  t.  t«Ti(.)-8.  (Asia,,  L,  3,  W.) 


to  whom  he  had  given  money  "  mutua,"  even  aftei 
the  death  of  the  father.1 

•MYAGRUM  (/ivaypov),  a  plant,  which  Hardouut 
and  Stephens  refer  to  a  species  of  CameHna,  and 
which  Sprengel,  accordingly,  holds  to  be  the  Cam- 
elina  saliva,  Crantz.  The  English  name  for  the  My- 
agrum  of  Linnaeus  is,  according  to  Adams,  "  Gold 
of  Paradise,"  and  Hooker,  he  says,  calls  this  plant 
the  CameHna  saliva.' 

*MTAX  (jivdt),  a  term  applied  more  especially  to 
the  Mylilus  cdulis,  or  common  Mussel,  but  which 
appears  to  have  a  more  extensive  application.' 

•MYLLE  (uvluu).  "  The  Pyritce  and  Molaret," 
says  Sir  John  Hill,  "  are  masses  of  mineral,  saline, 
and  sulphureous  matter,  either  in  detached  pieces 
of  different  figures  and  textures,  or  in  whole  veins." 
They  also,  as  Adams  remarks,  often  contain  gold, 
silver,  copper,  and  iron  in  small  quantities.4 

•MYOPS  (/»««>).    (.Vid.  OSstbos.) 

♦MYOSOTIS  (ftvif  iritf,  a  plant,  of  which  Dioev 
corides  describes  two  species.  The  first  of  these 
Sprengel  supposes  to  have  been  the  Parietaria  Cre- 
tiea.  The  other  he  decides  to  be  the  well-known 
plant  called  "  Forget-me-not,"  or  Myosotis  paiustris* 

•MYRICA  (levoiitn),  the  Tamarisk.  "Stack- 
house,"  observes  Adams, "  sets  down  the  ftvpixn  of 
Theophrastus  as  being  the  Myrica  eordifolia.  Spren- 
gel, Schneider,  and  Dierbach  agree  in  holding  it  to  be 
the  Tamarix  Gallica,  or  French  tamarisk-tree.  Lin- 
naeus makes  a  distinction  between  the  Myrica  and 
Tamarix,  although  Pliny  had  acknowledged  them  as 
synonymous.  Damm  contends  that  tbe  notices  of 
the/nyK«ci7  in  Homer  indicate  that  it  must  have  been 
'  arboris  specicm  nan  nimis  humilcm.'  I  can  find 
nothing,  however,  in  these  passages  of  Homer 
which  would  lead  me  to  doubt  of  its  applicability  to 
the  French  tamarisk*,  a  shrub  which  grows  to  about 
20  feet  in  height.'" 

*MYRMEX  (ftipftrif),  a  term  applicable  both  to 
the  Formica  fusea,  or  common  Ant,  and  to  the  for- 
mica rufa,  or  Pismire.  Dodwell  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  Herculean  Ant,  with  which  the  gar- 
dens at  Athens  abound,  and  which  are  employed  as 
a  means  of  exterminating  the  small  red  ant  that  in- 
fest the  orange  and  lemon  trees.' 

•MYRUS  (uipoc),  the  Myrana  Myrus,  or  M. 
aphis,  L.,  a  species  of  Murey  or  Eel.  Rondelet 
says  it  wants  the  snots  and  scales  of  the  Muraena : 
this  accords  with  Aristotle's  description  of  it.* 

MYS'IA  (Mwna),  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Pellene,  in  Achaia,  in  honour  of  Deme- 
terMysia.  The  worship  of  this  goddess  was  intro- 
duced at  Pellene  from  a  place  called  Mysia,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Argos.'  The  festival  of  the 
Mysia  near  Pellene  lasted  for  seven  days,  and  the 
religious  solemnities  took  place  in  a  temple  sur- 
rounded by  a  beautiful  grove.  The  first  two  days 
men  and  women  took  part  in  the  celebration  to- 
gether; on  the  third  day  the  men  left  the  sanctuary, 
and  tbe  women,  remaining  in  it,  performed  during 
the  night  certain  mysterious  rites,  during  which  not 
even  male  dogs  were  allowed  to  remain  within  the 
sacred  precincts.  On  the  fourth  day  the  men  re- 
turned to  the  temple,  and  men  and  women  now  re- 
ceived each  other  with  shouts  of  laughter,  and  as- 
sailed each  other  with  various  railleries."  Othei 
particulars  are  not  known. 

MYSTAE (/tioTat).   (Vii.  Elkosikia.) 


1.  (Gains,  HI.,  JO.— Dig-.  It,  tit.,  1, "  De  Ratras  Creditis.")— 
X  (Dioscor.,  It.,  1  IS.— Flora  Sootica,  p.  198.— Adams,  Append., 
s.  r.h-S.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  St.,  4.)— 4.  (Hill  ad  Theophreet.,  Da 

SLapkL,  c.  W.— Adams,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 4.  (Dioscor.,  ii.,  314.)— ft. 
Thaopbraau,  H.  P.,  i.,  IS.  —  Dioaoor.,  i,  IIS.— Damm,  Lei 
oss.— Horn.,  H.,  ft,  S9,  etc.— Adams,  Append.,  a.  ».) — 7.  (Dod 
wall's  Tonr,  vol.  ii.,  p.  47.)— 8.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  t.,  11.— Sohnei 
der  ad  XI.,  N.  A.,  xir.,  IS.— Adams,  Append  ,  s.  r.)— 8.  (Pane 
IL,  18,  «  J.J-10.  (Pans.,  rii.,  *7, 1  4.) 
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HYSTERIA. 


MYSTRUM. 


MYSTE'RIA.  As  each  mystery  or  mystic  festi- 
val is  described  in  a  separate  article,  a  few  gener- 
al observations  will  only  be  required  under  this 
he  td.  The  names  by  which  they  were  designated 
in  Greece  are  iworiipia,  reXerai,  and  Spyta.  The 
name  bpyia.  (from  lopya)  originally  signified  only 
sacrifices  accompanied  by  certain  ceremonies,  but 
it  was  afterward  applied  especially  to  the  cere- 
monies observed  in  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  and, 
at  a  still  later  period,  to  mysteries  in  general* 
Teterj  signifies,  in  general,  a  religious  festival,'  but 
more  particularly  a  lustration  or  ceremony  per- 
formed in  order  to  avert  some  calamity  either  pub- 
lic or  private.'  itvenvpiov  signifies,  properly  speak- 
ing, the  secret  part  of  the  worship,  but  it  was  also 
used  in  the  same  sense  as  TtXern,  and  for  mystic 
worship  in  general. 

Mysteries,  in  general,  may  be  defined  as  sacrifices 
and  ceremonies  which  took  place  at  night,  or  in  se- 
cret, within  some  sanctuary,  which  the  uninitiated 
were  not  allowed  to  enter.  What  was  essential  to 
them  were  objects  of  worship,  sacred  utensils,  and 
traditions  with  their  interpretation,  which  were 
withheld  from  all  persons  not  initiated.  We  must, 
however,  distinguish  between  mysteries  properly  so 
called,  that  is,  such  in  which  no  one  was  allowed  to 
partake  unless  he  had  undergone  a  formal  initiation, 
and  the  mystic  ceremonies  of  certain  festivals,  the 
performance  of  which,  though  confined  to  particular 
classes  of  persons  or  to  a  particular  sex,  yet  did  not 
require  a  regular  initiation.  Our  attention  in  this 
article  will  be  confined  to  the  mysteries  properly  so 
called. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  desire  of  all  nations 
of  antiquity  to  withhold  certain  parts  of  their  reli- 
gious worship  from  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  in  or- 
der to  render  them  the  more  venerable.*  But  that 
the  ancient  mysteries  were  nothing  but  the  imposi- 
tions of  priests,  who  played  upon  the  superstitious 
and  ignorant,  is  an  opinion  which,  although  enter- 
tained by  Limburg-Brouwer,  the  latest  writer  on  the 
subject,*  certainly  cannot  satisfy  those  who  are  ac- 
customed to  seek  a  more  solid  and  vital  principle  in 
all  religious  institutions  that  have  ever  had  any  last- 
ing influence  upon  mankind.  The  persons  united 
and  initiated  to  celebrate  the  mysteries  in  Greece 
were  neither  all  priests,  nor  did  they  belong  to  the 
ignorant  and  superstitious  classes  of  society,  but 
they  were,  on  the  contrary,  frequently  the  most  dis- 
tinguished statesmen  and  philosophers.  It  has  been 
remarked  under  Eledsinia  (p.  396),  that  it  is  far 
more  probable  that  the  mysteries  in  the  various 
parts  of  Greece  were  remains  of  the  ancient  Pe- 
lasgian  religion.  The  associations  of  persons  for 
the  purpose  of  celebrating  them  must  therefore  have 
been  formed  at  the  time  when  the  overwhelming 
influence  of  the  Hellenic  religion  began  to  gain  the 
upper  hand  in  Greece,  and  when  persons  who  still 
entertained  a  reverence  for  the  worship  of  former 
times  united  together,  with  the  intention  of  preserv- 
ing and  upholding  among  themselves  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  religion  of  their  forefathers.  It  is 
natural  enough  that  they  formed  themselves,  for  this 
purpose,  into  societies,  analogous  to  the  brother- 
hoods in  the  Church  of  Rome,'  and  endeavoured  to 
preserve  against  the  profanation  of  the  multitude 
that  which  was  most  dear  to  them.  Hence  the  se- 
crecy of  all  the  Greek  mysteries,  and  hence  the  fact 
that  the  Greek  mysteries  were  almost  invariably  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  the  old  Pelasgian  divin- 
ities. The  time  when  mysteries  were  established 
as  such  must  have  been  after  the  great  changes  and 
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disturbances  produced  by  the  Doiian  migration,  al- 
though tradition  referred  their  institution  to  Orph- 
eus, the  Curetes,  the  Ideean  Dactyles,  Dionysus,  &c., 
who  belong  to  a  much  earlier  period.  These  tradi- 
tions, however,  may  in  so  far  be  regarded  as  true, 
as  the  mysteries  were  only  a  continuation  and  prop- 
agation of  the  ancient  religion.  It  must,  however, 
be  admitted,  that  in  subsequent  times  new  elements 
were  added  to  the  mysteries  which  were  originally 
foreign  to  them.  The  development  of  philosophy, 
and,  more  especially,  the  intercourse  with  the  East 
and  with  Egypt,  appear  to  have  exercised  a  consid- 
erable influence  upon  their  character. 

The  most  celebrated  mysteries  in  Greece  were 
those  of  Samothrace  and  Eleusis.  ( Vid.  Cabubia, 
Eleosinia.)  But  several  other  places  and  divini- 
ties had  their  peculiar  mysteries,  t.  g.,  the  island  of 
Crete  those  of  Zeus;1  Argolis  those  of  Hera;* 
Athens  those  of  Athena  and  Dionysus'  (vid.  Dio- 
nysia)  ;  Arcadia  those  of  Artemis  ;*  ^Egina  those 
of  Hecate.'  But  not  only  the  worship  of  the  great 
gods,  but  also  that  of  some  ancient  heroes  was  con- 
nected with  mysteries.' 

The  benefits  which  the  initiated  hoped  to  obtain 
were  security  against  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
and  protection  from  dangers  both  in  this  life  and  in 
the  hfe  to  come.  The  principal  part  of  the  initia- 
tion, and  that  which  was  thought  to  be  most  effica- 
cious in  producing  the  desired  effects,  were  the  lus- 
trations and  purifications,  whence  the  mysteries 
themselves  are  sometimes  called  naBapoia  or  «o- 


ffences  against  and  violations  of  the  mysteries 
were  at  Athens  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archon 
king,  and  the  court,  in  such  cases,  only  consisted  of 
persons  who  were  themselves  initiated  (ftt/m/fiivai). 
and  were  selected  from  the  heliastc  for  the  pur- 
pose.7 Even  in  cases  which  were  brought  before 
an  ordinary  court,  the  judges  were  only  initialed 
persons,  if  the  case  had  any  connexion  with  the 
mysteries.'  That  no  one  but  the  initiated  might 
hear  the  transactions  in  such  a  case,  the  court  was 
surrounded  by  public  slaves,  to  keep  all  profane  per- 
sons at  a  distance.' 

The  Roman  religion  had  no  such  mysteries  as 
that  of  the  Greeks,  but  only  mystic  rites  and  cere- 
monies connected  with  the  celebration  of  certain 
festivals.  The  Bacchanalia  were  of  foreign  origin, 
and  of  short  duration.    (Vid.  Dionyiia.) 

A  very  full  account  of  the  Greek  mysteries  is 
given  by  Limburg-Brouwer,  Hist,  de  la  CivUuat. 
Mot.  et  Rilig.  itt  Greet,  torn,  iv.,  p.  180-415,  and 
chapter  xxvi.  of  the  same  work  contains  a  useful 
survey  of  the  various  opinions  upon  the  subject 
which  have  been  entertained  by  modern  scholars 
and  philosophers. 

*MYSTICETUS  (/ivamirrof).  "  This  term  oc- 
curs in  the  common  editions  of  Aristotle's  Natural 
History,  and  hence  Linnaeus  calls  the  common 
whale  Balana  Mytticetvt.  Schneider,  however, 
reads  five  to  kjjtoc.    It  is  the  Muteuitu  of  Pliny." 

MYSTRUM  (jiiarpov),  a  Greek  liquid  measure, 
of  which  there  were  two  sizes,  called  the  large  and 
small  mystrum.  The  small,  which  was  the  more 
common  of  the  two,  was  »rtn  of  the  cotyla,  aiid  4th 
of  the  cyathus,  and  therefore  contained  0208  of  an 
English  pint."  Galen  adds  that  the  smaller  mys- 
trum contained  2i  drachms ;  that  the  larger  was  T',th 
of  the  cotyla,  and  contained  3  Jd  drachms ;  but  that 
the  most  exact  mystrum  (to  iuuuoTarov  /tverpov) 


1.  (Strabo,  f.  718.— Atben.,  «.,  18.)--  S.  (Pkm_  U.,  Mil) 
—J.  (Plut.,Aldb.,»4.>— t.  (Pane.,  riii., »,,».)_ 4.  (P»u..ii' 

SO,  4  «.)—«.  <P»u«.,  ir.,  U,  «6.— Id.  ib.,ii.,  1 Id.  jb.,  ij.,  to  i 

S.— Herod.,  r.,  83.)— 7.  (Pollux,  Ononu,  riii.,  141.)— 8.  (Ando. 
cid.,  D«  Mjrtt.,  p.  14.)— 8.  (Pollcx,  Ooom.,  riii.,  18J.)_io.  (Ad- 
tw,  Append.,  e.  t.— Plia-,  B.  N.,  xi.,  87.)— 11.  (Galen,  Fr»r. 
o.  IS.)  ^ 
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NAVARCHUS. 


NAUCKAiUA. 


held  8  scruples,  that  is,  Sid  drachma.  According  to 
this,  the  small  my  strum  would  be  |ths  of  the  larger. 
But  iu  the  13th  chapter  of  the  same  fragment  he 
makes  the  large  mystrum  ^r  Jd  of  the  cotyla,  and  the 
small  mystrum  Jth  of  the  large.  Inc.  4  he  makes  the 
large  mystrum  =3  oxybapba,  and  the  small  =ljd. 
Cleopatra  makes  the  large  rn^th  of  the  cotyla,  the 
small  =jW.' 

*MYZON  or  MYXON  Orffuv,  utifuv),  a  variety 
of  the  Mullet.  Artedi  calls  it  Chylon  Myxo  an- 
thorum.* 

N 

N^NFA.    (Vid.  Foots,  p.  469.) 

•NAPY  (vain),  a  term  applied  by  Theophrastus, 
Galen,  and  others  to  the  Smapit  nigra,  or  common 
Mustard.  Dr.  Milligan,  however,  in  his  edition  of 
Celsus,  sets  it  down  for  the  Sinapii  alba,  or  White 
Mustard." 

•NARCISSUS  (vdpictoaoc),  a  plant.  The  name 
is  especially  referable  to  the  Narcutut  poetiau,  or 
Daffodil,  but  it  was  most  probably  applied  on  some 
occasions  to  other  species.* 

•NARDUS  (vipioc ).  »  By  Nard,"  says  Dr.  Har- 
ris, "  was  meant  a  highly  aromatic  herb,  growing 
in  the  Indies,  and  called  Nardottachyi  by  Dioscori- 
des  and  Galen."  It  is  fully  described  by  Moses 
Charras.  "  That  the  ancient  Nards  were  Valeri- 
ans, is  now,"  remarks  Adams,  "  universally  admit- 
ted. Sprengel  shows  that  the  Indian  Nard  of  the 
ancients  was  the  species  of  Valerian  called  Patri- 
nia  Jatamanri,  Don.  The  v&ptof  KeXriKrj  is  refer- 
able to  the  Valeriana  Celtiea  and  Saliunca,  All.  The 
I'apdoc  bptia  is  the  species  now  called  Valeriana  fu- 
lerosa.  Toumefort  named  it  V.  maxima  Pyrena- 
i-A"» 

•NARCE  (vapicn).     (Vii.  Torpedo.) 

•NARTHEX.    (Vii.  Fibola.) 

NATALI'TII  LUDI.    (Vid.  ham  Natalitii.) 

NATA'LIBUS  RESTITUTIO.    (Vid.  Inowoi.) 

NATATIO,  NATATCRIUM.  (Vid.  Baths,  p. 
148). 

NAVAlilA  were  docks  at  Rome  where  ships 
were  built,  laid  op,  and  refitted.  They  were  at- 
tached to  the  emporium  outside  of  the  Porta  Tri- 
gemina,  and  were  connected  with  the  Tiber.*  The 
emporium  and  naralia  were  first  included  with- 
in the  walls  of  the  city  by  Aurelian.' 

The  docks  (vtuooticot  or  veupta)  in  the  Piraeus 
at  Athens  cost  1000  talents ;  and  having  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  anarchy  by  the  contractors  for  three 
talents,  were  again  restored  and  finally  completed 
by  Lycnrgus.'  They  were  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  regular  officers  called  t^i/itXt/ral  ruv  veo- 
piuv.      (Vtd.  Epimiletai,  5.) 

NAVA'LIS  CORO'NA    (Vid.  Coboka,  p.  310.) 

NAVARCHUS  (vavapxt)  is  tQe  nan>e  by  which 
the  Greeks  designated  both  the  captain  of  a  single 
ship  and  the  admiral  of  a  fleet.  The  office  itself 
was  called  vavapxia.  The  admiral  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  was  always  one  of  the  ten  generals  (orparq-yoi) 
elected  every  year,  and  he  had  either  the  whole 
or  the  chief  command  of  the  fleet.'  The  chief  offi- 
cers who  served  under  him  were  the  trierarchs  and 
the  peotecontarchs,  each  of  whom  commanded  one 
vessel ;  the  inferior  officers  in  the  vessels  were  the 
nftpvyrai,  or  helmsmen,  the  ki Xevaral,  or  command- 
ers of  the  rowers,  and  the  irpoparat,  who  must  have 


1.  fWuiB,  Da  Pond.,  p.  ISO.)—*.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  t.,  9  ;  r)., 
IT.)— 9.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  i.,  19.— Galen,  Da  Simp!.,  Tiii.— 
Adams,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 4.  (Theophrut.,  H.  P.,  Ti.,  (.— Id.  ib., 
til-,  I*  — Dtosoor.,  it.,  158.— Adams,  Append.,  e.  t.)— i.  (Harris, 
Hat.  Hist,  of  the  Bible,  p.  MO.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  t.)— «. 
0*t,  xxxr.,  10.— &L,  xL,  »!.— Id.,  lis., *.)— 7.  ( Vopiec.,  AnreL, 
■I.)-*.  (Isocr.,  Araopag-.,  M.-BOekh,  PubL  Ecoa,  ii.,  , 10.)- 
i.  (Plat,  Tbemist.,  18  ) 


been  employed  at  the  prow  of  the  vessels. '  (v  kn» 
pare  Stbatesos.) 

Other  Greek  states  who  kept  a  navy  had  likewise 
their  navarchs.  A  Spartan  navarchus  is  mentioned 
by  Xenophon,'  and  under  him  served  an  officer 
called  brurroXtvt*  The  navarchia  of  Sparta,  how- 
ever, was  an  innovation  of  later  times,  when  the 
Spartans  had  acquired  a  fleet  and  possessions  in 
foreign  countries.  The  office  was  distinct  from 
that  of  the  kings,  and  Aristotle*  calls  it  ax eddv  iripa 
PaoiXtta.* 

The  navarchus  in  Rhodes  seems  to  have  been 
their  chief  military  officer.  We  find  him  authorised 
to  conclude  treaties  with  foreign  nations,'  and  sent 
on  embassies  in  the  name  of  the  Republic.7 

NAUCRATUA  (vavitpapla)  is  the  name  of  a  di- 
vision of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica.  The  four  Attic 
phyla?  were  each  divided  into  three  phratries,  and 
each  of  these  twelve  phratries  into  four  naucraries, 
of  which  there  were  thus  forty-eight.  This  division 
is  ascribed  to  Solon ;'  but  Herodotus,'  in  relating 
the  insurrection  of  Cylon,  mentions  magistrates  at 
Athens  called  irpvravts  ruv  vavupupuv,  so  that  the 
naucraries  must  have  existed  Jong  before  Solon. 
There  is,  however,  some  difficulty  connected  with 
this  passage  of  Herodotus,  inasmuch  as  Thucydi- 
des," in  relating  the  same  event,  mentions  the  nine 
archons  instead  of  the  prytanes  of  the  naucraries. 
Wachsmuth"  endeavours,  very  ingeniously,  to  rec- 
oncile Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  by  supposing  that 
the  prytanes  of  the  naucraries  were  the  same  as  the 
trittyarchs,  the  assessors  of  the  first  archon,  and 
were  thus  identified  by  Thucydides  with  the  archons 
themselves.  What  the  naucraries  were  previous  to 
the  legislation  of  Solon  is  not  stated  anywhere,  but 
it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were  political  divisions 
similar  to  the  demes  in  the  constitution  of  Cleiathe- 
nes,  and  were  made,  perhaps,  at  the  time  of  tho 
institution  of  the  nine  archons,  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  the  liturgies,  taxes,  or  financial  and  mil- 
itary affairs  in  general."  Tittmann,"  moreover, 
supposes,  with  some  probability,  that  they  were, 
like  the  demes  of  Attica,  local  divisions.  Hence 
the  grammarians  inform  as  that  vovicpapot,  or  the 
chief  officer  of  every  naucrary,  was  the  same  as  the 
demarch.  At  any  rate,  however,  the  naucraries 
before  the  time  of  Solon  can  have  had  no  connexion 
with  the  navy,  and  the  word  vavupapos  cannot  be 
derived  from  vatic,  a  ship,  but  from  vat'u,  and  vav- 
itpapoc  is  only  another  form  for  vavxh/pot  in  the 
sense  of  a  householder,  as  vadium  was  used  for  the 
rent  of  a  house.'* 

Solon,  in  his  legislation,  thus  only  retained  the  old 
institution  of  the  naucraries.  His  innovation  prob- 
ably was,  that  he  charged  each  of  them  with  the 
equipment  of  one  trireme  and  with  the  mounting  of 
two  horsemen.1'  All  military  affairs,  as  far  as  re- 
gards the  defraying  of  expenses,  probably  continued, 
as  before,  to  be  regulated  according  to  naucraries. 
Cleisthenes,  in  his  change  of  the  Solonian  constitu- 
tion, retained  the  division  into  naucraries  for  mili- 
tary and  financial  purposes,'*  but  he  increased  their 
number  to  fifty,  making  five  of  each  of  his  ten  tribes, 
so  that  now  the  number  of  their  ships  was  increased 
from  forty-eight  to  that  of  fifty,  and  that  of  horse- 
men from  ninety-six  to  one  hundred.  The  state- 
ment of  Herodotus,"  that  the  Athenians,  in  their 
war  against  iEgina,  had  only  fifty  ships  of  their  own, 

1.  (Xenoph.,  De  Repnbl.  Ath..  1,  8,  20.)— S.  (Hellen.,  ii.,  I,« 
7.)— 3.  (Pollux,  Onom.i.,  96.— Stun,  Lex.  Xen.,  ii.,p.  3*1.)— 4. 
(Polit.,  ii.,  «,  p.  M,  ed.  Gortling;.)— i.  {Vid.  Weber,  '•  De  Gt- 
theo  et  I^aMcnvmionim  reb.  Nivalin.,"  p.  78,  dec.)— 3.  (Polyb., 
xrii,  1.)— 7.  (Polrb.,  in.,  8.— Lis.,  sir.,  29.)— 8.  (Photius,  a. 
T.  TUmKfofla.)— 4.  (r,  71.)— 10.  (i.,  1*1).)— 11.  (Helta.  Alt^ 
i.,  1,  f.Ul.}—  1*.  (Botkh.  Publ.  Econ.,  ii.,  ,  SI.) — 18.  (Grieek 
Staatsr.,  p.  SS9.)— 14.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  x.,  SO.— Wachsaratk, 
Hellen.  Alt.,  i.,  1,  p.  *39.— Thirhrall,  Hist,  of  Gr.,  ii.,  p.  3S.)  - 
15.  (Pollux,  Tiii.,  108.)— 13.  (Phot,  L  e.)— 17.  (Ti.,  89.) 
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m  inns  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  fifty  nau- 
craries  of  Cleisthenes.  The  functions  of  the  former 
vavxpapoi,  as  the  heads  of  their  respective  naucra- 
ries,  were  now  transferred  to  the  demarchs.  (Vid. 
Demabchi.)"  The  obligation  of  each  naucrary  to 
equip  a  ship  cf  war  for  the  service  of  the  Republic 
may  be  regarded  as  the  first  form  of  Hierarchy.' 
As  the  system  of  trierarchy  became  developed  and 
established,  this  obligation  of  the  naucraries  appears 
to  have  gradually  ceased  and  to  have  fallen  into  dis- 
use.   (Compare  Tbiebabohia.) 

NAUORA'ROS.    (.Vid.  Naocbabia.) 

NAVES.    (Vid.  Ships.) 

NAUMA'CHIA  was  the  name  given  to  the  rep- 
resentation of  a  seafight  among  the  Romans,  and 
also  to  the  place  where  such  engagements  took 
place.  These  fights  were  sometimes  exhibited  in 
the  circus  or  amphitheatre,  sufficient  water  being 
introduced  to  float  ships,  but  more  generally  in 
buildings  especially  devoted  to  this  purpose.  The 
first  representation  of  a  seafight  on  an  extensive 
scale  was  exhibited  by  Julius  Cesar,  who  caused  a 
lake  to  be  dug  for  the  purpose  in  a  part  of  the  Cam- 
pus Marlius,  called  by  Suetonius  the  "  Lesser  Code- 
ca :"»  this  lake  was  afterward  filled  up  in  the  time 
i»f  Augustas,  on  accou.it  of  the  malaria  arising  from 
the  stagnant  water  in  it.4  Augustus  also  dug  a  lake 
(tlagnum)  near  the  Tiber  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
planted  around  it  a  grove  of  trees  (nanus).'  This 
nauraachia  was  the  first  permanent  one  ;  it  con- 
tinued to  be  used  after  others  had  been  made,  and 
was  subsequently  called  the  "vetus  naumachia.'" 
Claudius  exhibited  a  magnificent  seafight  on  the 
lake  Fucinus.'  Nero  appears  to  have  preferred  the 
amphitheatre  for  these  exhibitions.'  Domitian 
made  a  new  naumachia,  and  erected  a  building  of 
stone  around  it,  in  which  the  spectators  might  sit 
to  see  the  engagement.9  Representations  of  nau- 
machia; are  sometimes  given  on  the  coins  of  the 
emperors." 

The  combatants  in  these  seafights,  called  Nau- 
TMckiarii,11  were  usually  captives,1'  or  criminals 
condemned  to  death,"  who  fought,  as  in  gladiatorial 
combats,  until  one  party  was  killed,  unless  pre- 
served by  the  clemency  of  the  emperor.  The  ships 
engaged  in  the  seafights  were  divided  into  two 
parties,  called  respectively  by  the  names  of  differ- 
ent maritime  nations,  as  Tyrians  and  Egyptians," 
Rhodians  and  Sicilians,"  Persians  and  Athenians," 
Corcyraeans  and  Corinthians,  Athenians  and  Syra- 
cusans,  &c."  These  seafights  were  exhibited  with 
the  same  magnificence  and  lavish  expenditure  of 
human  life  as  characterized  the  gladiatorial  combats 
and  other  public  games  of  the  Romans.  In  Nero's 
naumachia  there  were  sea -monsters  swimming 
about  in  the  artificial  lake,"  and  Claudius  had  a 
silver  triton  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  Fuci- 
nus, who  was  made,  by  machinery,  to  give  the  sig- 
nal for  attack  with  a  trumpet."  Troops  of  Nereids 
were  also  represented  swimming  about."  In  the 
seafight  exhibited  by  Titus  there  were  8000  men 
engaged,"  and  in  that  exhibited  by  Domitian  the 
ships  were  almost  equal  in  number  to  two  real 
fleets  (pant  juste  elattu"\    In  the  battle  on  the 


I.  (Harpocrat.,  a.  T.  MfuWXf-h- S.  (Lax.  Riot.,  p.  tSJ.)—t. 
(Dion  Can.,  xliii.,  23.— Suet..  Jul.,  39.)— 4.  (Dion  C«,  xlr., 
IT.)— 5.  (Suet.,  OctaT.,  43.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  xii.,  SO.— Id.  ib.,xir., 
15.)— 8.  (Sort.,  Tit.,  7.— Dion  Can.,  livi.,25.— Ernesti  ad  Soot., 
Tib.,  79.)— 7.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xii.,  58.— Suet.,  Claud.,  tl.— Dion 
Ca«.,  lx.,  33.)— 8.  (Dion  Can.,  lxi.,  8 ;  lxii.,  IS.)—*.  (Dion 
Com.,  Ixti..  8.— Suet.,  Dom.,  4,  S.)— 10.  (SchenV,  De  Militia 
Narali,  ili.,  1,  p.  18V,  Ml.)— 11.  (Suet.,  Claud.,  31.)— 13.  (Dion 
Can.,  xlriii.,  M.)— 13.  (Dion  Can.,  lx.,  33.)— 14.  (Suet.,  Jul., 
II.)— IS.  (Suet.,  Cland.,  31.— Dion  Can.,  lx.,  S3.)— 16.  (Dion 
Can.,  lxi.,  ».)  — 17.  (Id.,  lxri.,  35.)-  18.  (Suet.,  Nero,  13.— 
Dion  Can.,  lxi.,  ».)—!».  (Suet.,  Claud.,  31.)— SO.  (Mart.,  De 
Spectan.,  SO.)— 31.  (Dion  Can.,  lxvi.,  25.)—  33.  (Suet.,  Dom., 
4.) 
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lake  Fucinus  there  were  19,000  combatsnts.1  aa*1 
fifty  ships  on  each  side.' 

NAUTA.    (Vid.  ExEBcrrouA  Actio.) 

NAUTICON  (vovraov).  (Vid.  Imtebmi  or 
Monet,  p.  545.) 

•NAUTILUS  (vmrriXot).  This  shell-fish  is  graph- 
ically described  by  Aristotle,  Oppian,  and  Phile.  It 
is  the  Argonauta  Argo,  L.,  or  the  Paper  Nautilus. 

NAUTOD'ICA A  (vawrodkaO  are  called  apxai  ot 
magistrates  by  most  of  the  ancient  grammarians,' 
while  a  few  others  call  them  iiKaarai*  The  con- 
current authority  of  most  of  them,  together  with  a 
passage  of  Lysias,*  the  only  Attic  orator  who  men- 
tions the  nautodicae,  renders  it  more  than  probable 
that  they  were  a  magistracy.  This  can  be  the  less 
doubtful,  as  the  words  dinafyiv  and  oWorifc  are 
sometimes  used  of  magistrates  in  their  capacity  ol 
eloayuytif.'  (Vid.  Eisaoooeis.)  All  testimonies 
of  the  ancients,  however,  agree  that  the  nautodicae 
had  the  jurisdiction  in  matters  belonging  to  naviga- 
tion and  commerce,  and  in  matters  concerning  sucb 
persons  as  had  entered  their  names  as  members  of 
a  phratria  without  both  their  parents  being  citizens 
of  Athens,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  SUai.  kpiropu* 
and  ducai  Ztvlaf.  The  time  when  nautodicae  were 
first  instituted  is  not  mentioned,  but  the  fact  that 
they  had  the  jurisdiction  in  cases  where  a  person 
had  assumed  the  rights  of  a  phrator,  without  his 
father  and  mother  being  citizens,  shows  that  their 
institution  must  belong  to  a  time  when  it  was  suffi- 
cient for  a  man  to  be  a  citizen  if  only  his  father  was 
a  citizen,  whatever  his  mother  might  be,  that  is, 
previous  to  the  time  of  Pericles7  (compare  Civitab, 
p.  259],  and  perhaps  as  early  as  the  time  of  Cleisthe- 
nes. The  nautodicae  were  appointed  every  year  by 
lot  in  the  month  of  Gamelion,  and  probably  attended 
to  the  iUai  Ifiizopuv  only  during  the  winter,  when 
navigation  ceased,  whereas  the  SUai  feviac  migt  i 
be  brought  before  them  all  the  year  round. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  two  actions  (6Uai 
tftnopuv  and  SUai  ftv('af)  which  we  have  here  as- 
signed to  the  nautodicae  belonged,  at  least  at  one 
time,  to  the  thesmothetee.'  Several  modern  writers, 
such  as  Bockh,  Baumstark,  and  others,  have,  there- 
fore, been  led  to  suppose,  that  all  the  grammarians 
who  call  the  nautodicte  upxaJ.  are  mistaken,  and  that 
the  nautodicae  were  not  eloayuytlc  in  the  cases 
above  mentioned,  but  SiKaarai.  But  this  node  of 
settling  the  question  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  as 
satisfactory  as  that  adopted  by  Meier  and  Scho- 
mann.'  In  all  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes,  no 
trace  occurs  of  the  nautodicae ;  and  in  the  oration 
against  Lacritus,"  where  all  the  authorities  are 
mentioned  before  whom  such  a  case  as  that  of 
Lacritus  might  be  brought,  the  orator  could  scarcely 
have  failed  to  mention  the  nautodicae,  if  they  had 
still  existed  at  the  time.  It  is,  therefore,  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  SUai  hpxbpov,  at  the  time  of 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  when  they  became  SUai  l/i/iv 
voi  (vid.  EMMHNOI  A1KAI),  were  taken  from  the 
nautodicm  and  transferred  to  the  thesmothetee.  And 
as  the  Republic  could  not  now  think  it  any  longet 
necessary  to  continue  the  office  of  nautodicae  mere- 
ly on  account  of  the  6ixai  ftviac,  these  latter  wcr* 
likewise  transferred  to  the  thesmothetae,  and  tbi 
office  of  the  nautodicae  was  abolished.  The  whole 
period  during  which  nautodicae  existed  at  Athens 
would  thus  comprehend  the  time  from  the  legisla- 
tion of  Cleisthenes,  or  soon  after,  to  Philip  of  Mace- 
donia. One  difficulty,  however,  yet  remains,  for 
nautodicae  are  mentioned  by  Lucian"  in  a  dialogue 


1.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xii.,  50.)—  2.  (Dion  Can.,  lx.,  33.)— 3.  (Har- 
pocrat.—Suidaa.— Lex.  Rhet.,  a.  t.  KavmiUcu.)— 4.  (Hearch. 
a.  t.)— 5.  (De  Team.  Publ.,  n.  189,  Eremi.)— «.  (Meier,  Att 
Proc.,  p.  28.)— 7.  (Pint.,  Perid.,  37.)— 8.  (Moier,  Att.  Proc,  p. 
04.  &c>— ».  (Att.  Proc.,  p.  85,  ftc.)-10.  ;p.  040.1—11.  (ii_  p 
90S.  ed.  Bip ) 
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which  the  author  represents  as  having  taken  place 
after  the  death  of  Alexander.  Those  who  are  un- 
willing to  believe  that  Lucian  here,  as  in  other 
places,  has  been  guilty  of  an  anachronism,  must 
suppose  that  the  nautodicae  were,  after  their  aboli- 
tion, restored  for  a  time,  of  which,  however,  there 
is  no  other  evidence.1 

NEBRIS,  a  Fawn's  Skin  (from  vttpoe,  a  fawn  : 
ml.  JEoia),  worn  originally  by  hunters  and  others 
is  an  appropriate  part  of  their  dress,  and  afterward 
attributed  to  Bacchus,'  and,  consequently,  assumed 
by  his  votaries  in  the  processions  and  ceremonies 
which  they  observed  in  honour  of  him.'  (Vid.  Di- 
omrsu,  p.  363,  365.)  The  annexed  woodcut,  taken 
from  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's  Vaict*  shows  a  priestess 
of  Bacchus  in  the  attitude  of  offering  a  nebris  to 
hint  or  to  one  of  his  ministers.  The  works  of  ancient 


tit  often  show  it  as  worn  not  only  by  male  and  fe- 
male bacchanals,  but  also  by  Pans  and  Satyrs.  It 
was  commonly  put  on  in  the  6ame  manner  as  the 
egis  or  goatskin,  by  tying  the  two  fore  legs  over 
the  right  shoulder  so  as  to  allow  the  body  of  the 
skin  to  cover  the  left  side  of  the  wearer.'  In  the 
Dionysiac  processions,  the  fawn's  skin  worn  by  the 
god,  besides  its  natural  spots,  which  were  greatly 
admired,  was  enriched  with  gems.' 

•NEBRITES  (vetptTtic),  a  precious  stone,  men- 
tioned in  the  Orphic  poem.  De  Laet  supposes  it 
?ither  an  agate  or  a  jasper.7 

NEFASTI  DIES.     (Vid.  Dies,  p.  362.) 

NEGATT/VA,  NEGATO'RIA  ACTIO.  (Vid. 
CoxrEssoRiA  Actio.) 

NEGOTICRUM  GESTCRUM  A'CTIO.  This 
was  an  action  which  a  man  might  have  against 
another  who  had  managed  his  affairs  for  him  in  his 
absence,  without  being  commissioned  to  do  so  (tine 
mandalo).  The  action  was  not  founded  either  on 
contract  or  delict,  but  was  allowed  for  convenience' 
take  (ulililalii  causa).  The  person  whose  business 
was  transacted  by  another,  and  the  person  who 
transacted  the  business,  might  severally  have  an 
action  against  one  another  in  respect  of  that  which 
"  ex  bona  fide  allcrum  alteri  prattare  oportet."    The 


1.  (Compart  BOckh,  Pub!.  Earn.,  i.,  $  9.— Baumltaik,  "De 
Caraloritras  Emporii  et  Nantodicie  ftpad  Athcnieneee,"  p.  OA- 
TS.)—*. (Eorip.,  Baroh.,  M,  1S5,  157,  700,  ed.  Matth.— Aria- 
lupcu,  Bans,  1S09.— Diooti.  Paries-,  70s,  040.— Rufoa  Feetni 
Anemia,  11M.)— S.  (Seneca,  (Edip.,  it.,  436.— Branca,  AnaL, 
L,  «8».)-4.  (i.,  r.)-».  fOrid,  Met.,  ri.,  M.)-4.  (CUod.,  De 
tr.  ccoe.  Boaw.,  MS.)— 7   :Orpheue,  De  Lepid.,  lit.) 


action  of  the  self-constituted  agent  was  sometimes 
called  contraria,  by  analogy  to  similar  actions  in 
other  cases.  He  was  bound  to  make  good  any  loss 
that  was  incurred  during  his  administration  by 
dolus  or  culpa,  and  in  some  instances  even  loss 
that  had  been  incurred  by  casus.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  had  his  action  for  all  expenses  properly 
incurred,  and  n  some  cases  even  if  the  result  was 
unfortunate  U  the  absent  person ;  as  if  he  paid  for 
medical  attenc  ance  on  a  sick  slave,  and  the  slate 
died,  notwithstanding  all  his  care :  but  various  dif- 
ficulties might  easily  be  suggested  as  to  such  cases 
as  these,1  and  the  rule  must  be  qualified  by  the 
condition  of  the  thing  undertaken  being  a  thing 
profitable  (to  the  owner)  to  be  undertaken,  though 
the  result  might  be  unprofitable.' 

NEKRODEIPNON.    (Vid.  Furnrs,  p.  488.) 

NEKROTHAPTAI.    (Vid.  Funds,  p.  459.) 

NEKUSIA.    ( Vid.  Fdkus,  p.  468.) 

NEMEAN  GAMES  (vi/ua,  vt/ula,  or  vepala),  one 
of  the  four  great  national  festivals  of  the  Greeks. 
It  was  held  at  Nemea,  a  place  near  Cleonte  in  Ar- 
golis.  The  various  legends  respecting  its  origin 
are  related  in  the  argumenta  of  the  scholiasts  to 
the  Nemea  of  Pindar,  with  which  may  be  compared 
Pausanias'  and  Apollodorus.*  All  these  legends, 
however,  agree  in  stating  that  the  Nemea  were 
originally  instituted  by  the  Seven  against  Thebes 
in  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Opheltes,  after- 
ward called  Archemorus.  When  the  Seven  arrived 
at  Nemea,  and  were  very  thirsty,  they  met  Hypsip- 
yle,  who  was  carrying  Opheltes,  the  child  of  the 
priest  of  Zeus  and  of  Eurydice.  While  she  showed 
to  the  heroes  the  way  to  the  nearest  well,  she  left 
the  child  behind,  lying  in  a  meadow,  which,  during 
her  absence,  was  killed  by  a  dragon.  When  the 
Seven,  on  their  return,  saw  the  accident,  they  slew 
the  dragon,  and  instituted  funeral  games  (ayirv  iff' 
ra+ioc),  to  be  held  every  third  year  (Tpurtiptnoc). 
Otter  legends  attribute  the  institution  of  the  No- 
mean  games  to  Heracles,  after  he  had  slain  the  Ne- 
mean  lion ;  but  the  more  genuine  tradition  was 
that  he  had  either  revived  the  ancient  games,  or, 
at  least,  introduced  the  alteration  by  which  the; 
were  from  this  time  celebrated  in  honour  of  Zeus. 
That  Zeus  was  the  god  in  honour  of  whom  the 
games  were  afterward  celebrated,  is  stated  by  Pin 
dar.*  The  games  were  at  first  of  a  warlike  char- 
acter, and  only  warriors  and  their  sons  were  al- 
lowed to  take  part  in  them;  subsequently,  how- 
ever, they  were  thrown  open  to  all  the  Greeks 
(SilftoTucov  nXrjdot  awidpa/ic).  The  games  took 
place  in  a  grove  between  Cleonte  and  Phlius.'  The 
various  games,  according  to  the  enumeration  of 
Apollodorus,7  were  horse-racing,  running  in  armour 
in  the  stadium,'  wrestling,  chariot-racing  and  dis- 
cus, boxing,  throwing  the  spear  and  shooting  with 
the  bow,  to  which  we  may  add  musical  contests.' 
The  scholiasts  on  Pindar  describe  the  agon  very 
imperfectly  as  inirmoc  and  yv/tvtKoc.  The  prize 
given  to  the  victors  was  at  first  a  chaplet  of  olive- 
branches,  but  afterward  a  chaplet  of  green  parsley. 
When  this  alteration  was  introduced  is  not  certain, 
though  it  may  be  inferred  from  an  expression  of 
Pindar,"  who  calls  the  parsley  (aiXivov)  the  0orava 
fcovrof,  that  the  new  prize  was  believed  to  have 
been  introduced  by  Heracles.  The  presidency  at 
these  games,  and  the  management  of  them,  belong- 
ed at  different  times  to  Cleonte,  Corinth,  and  Argos, 
and  from  the  first  of  these  places  they  are  some- 
times called  uyini  KXtuvawf.  The  judges  who 
awarded  the  pmea  were  dressed  in  black  robes, 


1.  (Dig.  S,  tit.,  8,  a.  10.)— J.  (Di*.  44,  tit.  7,  a.  J.— Dig.  *,  tit 
9,  De  Negotiia  Oeatia.)  —  3.  (ii.,  15,  $  S.  &c)  — 4.  (iii,  «,  ♦  4.) 
—  5.  (Nam.,  iii.,  114.)— 0.  (Strain,  riii.,  6,  p.  310,  ad.  Taocbn.) 
—7.  (1.  c>— a  (Pane.,  ii.,  15,  «  ».)  —  9.  (Pane.,  viii.,  50,  »  1- . 
Plat.,  Philap.,  II.) — 10.  (Nam.,  ri.,71.) 
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mud  an  L-Atance  of  their  justice,  when  the  Argives 
presided,  is  recorded  by  Pausanias.1 

Respecting  the  time  at  which  the  Nemean  games 
were  held,  the  scholiast  on  Pindar*  merely  states 
that  they  were  held  on  the  12th  of  the  month  of 
Panemus,  though  in  another  passage  he  makes  a 
statement  which  upsets  this  assertion.  Pausanias1 
speaks  of  winter  Nemea,  and  manifestly  distin- 
guishes them  from  others  which  were  held  in  sum- 
mer. It  seems  that  for  a  time  the  celebration  of  the 
Nemea  was  neglected,  and  that  they  were  revived 
in  01.  63,  2,  from  which  time  Eusebius  dates  the 
first  Nemead.  Henceforth  it  is  certain  that  they 
were  for  a  long  time  celebrated  twice  in  every 
Olympiad,  viz.,  at  the  commencement  of  every  sec- 
ond Olympic  year  in  the  winter,  and  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  every  fourth  Olympic  year  in  the 
summer.  This  has  been  shown  by  Bockh  in  an  es- 
say iibcr  die  ZeitverhtUtnitte  der  Demosth.  Rede  gegen 
Midias,  in  the  transactions  of  the  Berlin  Acad., 
1818, 1819.— Histor.  Philol.  Klatte,  p.  92,  &o.— Com- 
pare Ideler,  Handb.  der  Chronol.,  ii.,  p.  606,  &c. 
About  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  it  became 
customary  in  Argolis  to  reckon  according  to  Ne- 
meads. 

In  208  B.C.,  Philip  of  Macedonia  was  honoured 
by  the  Argives  with  the  presidency  at  the  Nemean 
games,4  and  Quinctius  Flaminius  proclaimed  at  the 
Nemea  the  freedom  of  the  Argives.'  The  Emperor 
Hadrian  restored  the  horse-racing  of  boys  at  the 
Nemea,  which  had  fallen  into  disuse.  But  after 
this  time  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  much  long- 
er celebrated,  as  they  are  no  longer  mentioned  by 
any  of  the  writers  of  the  subsequent  period  * 

NE'NIA.    ( Vid.  Fuieus,  p.  459.) 

NECCOROI.    (Vid.  JEmivi.) 

NEODAMO'DEIS.  (Ft<t.CiviT*s,Gs>EE,p.  260; 
IUlotis,  p.  492.) 

NFO'RIA,  NEOSOI'KOI.    (Vid.  Navalu.) 

♦NEPENTHES  (yfatvOtcX  Among  the  many 
conjectures  which  have  been  started  concerning  the 
Nepentket,  that  one  appears  very  plausible  which 
supposes  it  to  have  been  Opium,  or  the  juice  of  the 
I'apaver  tomniferum.1 

NEPTUNA'LIA,  a  festival  of  Neptune,  celebrated 
at  Rome,  of  which  very  little  is  known.'  The  day 
on  which  it  was  held  was  probably  the  23d  of  July. 
In  the  ancient  calendaria  this  day  is  marked  as  Nept. 
ludi  et  feria,  or  Nept.  ludi,  from  which  we  see  that 
the  festival  was  celebrated  with  games.  Respect- 
ing the  ceremonies  of  this  festival,  nothing  is  known 
except  that  the  people  used  to  build  huts  of  branch- 
es and  foliage  (.umbra*),  in  which  they  probably  feast- 
ed, drank,  and  amused  themselves.1* 

•NE'RION  (vr/piov)  the  Ncrium  oleander,  or  Rose- 
bay.  The  modern  Greek  name  is  wiKpoiafuri-  Sib- 
thorp  says  it  is  very  common  throughout  Greece, 
and  that  it  marks  the  torrent-bed  and  fringes  the 
banks  of  the  Ilisaus.  The  flowers  are  used  as  an 
ornament,  and  cover  the  bazar  at  Athens.  The 
leaves  boiled,  or  the  dried  leaves  powdered,  are 
employed  as  remedies  for  the  itch ;  boiled  in  oil, 
they  serve  as  a  liniment  for  rheumatic  pains.  In 
Cyprus  it  retains  the  ancient  name  of  podoiufini, 
and  the  Cypriotes  adorn  their  churches  with  the 
flowers  on  feast-days." 

•NERITES  (vtipirnc).  According  to  Rondelet 
and  Gcsner,  the  vnpirnc  of  Aristotle  is  a  species  of 


I.  (Tin.,  40, ♦  3.)— ».  (Antral,  ad  Nam.)— S.  (ii.,  15,  <  ».)— 4. 
*it.,  xxrii.,  80,  Ac  —  Polrb.,  x.,  S6.)  — S.  (lir.,  xrxiT  «1._ 
PoVjrb.,  x.,  80.)  —  8.  ( Vid.  Villoieon,  Hietoire  de  l'Acad.  dea  In- 
icnpt.  et  Bell.  Lett.,  rol.  xxxviii.,  p.  80,  Ac.— Schflmuin,  "  Pln- 
*arehi  Asia  et  Cleoraenoe,"  dsc,  >  10.)— 7.  (Horn.,  Od.,  it..  880. 
—Thaopbiwt.  H-  p..  jX)  15)  _g.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  La*.,  t.,  p. 
J«,  Bipont.)— ».  (Fertui,  «.  t.  Umbra.)— 10.  (Horat.,  Carm.,  in., 
88, 1,  *c— TertulL,  De  Spect., «.)— 11.  (Dioaoor ,  ir.,  88.— Wal- 
pole'e  Mnmoin,  Ac.,  toI  i.,  j  ISO.) 
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Concha,  whereas  that  of  ..Elian  is  a  species  of  Caen- 
lea ;  the  C.  Nerite,  as  Adams  thinks,  of  Linnaens. 
It  is  called  the  Sea-snail.1 

NEXI.    (Vid.  Nsxdh.) 

NEXUM  is  defined  by  Manilius  to  be  "ornate-  mod 
per  libram  et  at  geritur,  in  quo  tint  mandpi."  Mu- 
cius  Scawola  has  a  different  definition :  "  qua  per 
at  et  libram  font  ut  oUigtntur,  prater  quam  qua  man 
eipio  dentur."  Varro,*  who  has  preserved  both 
these  definitions,  prefers  the  latter,  as  being  con- 
sistent with  the  etymology  of  the  word:  "pud 
obUgatur  per  libram,  rteque  tuum  tit,  mde  Nexum  did- 
tur."  As  an  illustration,  he  adds :  "  Liber  qui  not 
operat  in  tervitutem  pro  pecuma  quam  debeat  dot,  aba 
tolveret,  nexut  vocatur,  ut  ah  art  obaratut."  The 
difference  in  these  definitions  arises  solely  from  the 
different  aspect  under  which  the  nexum  is  viewed. 
Every  nexum  was  in  the  form  of  a  sale,  and,  con- 
sequently, viewed  as  to  its  formal  part,  nexum  com- 
prehended mancipium.  The  testamenti  factio  was 
also  included  under  nexum.  Viewed  as  to  its  ob- 
ject and  legal  effect,  nexum  was  either  the  trans- 
fer of  the  ownership  of  a  thing,  or  the  transfer  of  a 
thing  to  a  creditor  as  a  security :  accordingly,  in 
one  sense,  nexum  included  mancipium,  as  explained 
in  Mancipium  ;  in  another  sense,  mancipium  and 
nexum  are  opposed  in  the  same  way  in  which  sale 
and  mortgage  or  pledge  are  opposed.  The  formal 
part  of  both  transactions  consisted  in  a  transfer 
per  aes  et  libram.  This  explanation  is  consistent 
with  the  definitions  of  the  jurists  and  the  uses  of 
these  two  words. 

The  person  who  became  nexus  by  the  effect  of  a 
nexum  or  nexus  (for  this  form  of  the  word  also  ii 
used)  was  said  nexum  inire.*  The  phrases  nexi 
datio,  nexi  liberatio,  respectively  express  the  con- 
tracting and  the  release  from  the  obligation. 

The  Roman  law  as  to  the  payment  of  borrowed 
money  (pecuma  certa  credita*)  was  very  strict  .V 
curious  passage  of  Gellius*  gives  us  the  aicient 
mode  of  legal  procedure  in  the  case  of  debt,  as  fixed 
by  the  Twelve  Tables.  If  the  debtor  admitted  the 
debt,  or  had  been  condemned  in  the  amount  of  the 
debt  by  a  judex,  he  had  thirty  days  allowed  him  for 
payment.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  he  was 
liable  to  the  manus  injectio  (rid.  Minus  Ikjectio), 
and  ultimately  to  be  assigned  over  to  the  creditor 
(addietut)  by  the  sentence  of  the  prstor.  The 
creditor  was  required  to  keep  him  for  sixty  days  in 
chains,  during  which  time  he  publicly  exposed  the 
debtor  on  three  nundinse,  and  proclaimed  the  amount 
of  his  debt.  If  no  person  released  the  prisoner  by 
paying  the  debt,  the  creditor  might  sell  him  as  a 
slave  or  put  him  to  death.  If  there  were  several 
creditors,  the  letter  of  the  law  allowed  them  to  cut 
the  debtor  in  pieces,  and  to  take  their  share  of  bis 
body  in  proportion  to  their  debt.  Gelliussaystb.it 
there  was  no  instance  of  a  creditor  ever  having 
adopted  this  extreme  mode  of  satisfying  his  debt 
But  the  creditor  might  treat  the  debtor,  who  was 
addictus,  as  a  slave,  and  compel  him  to  work  out 
his  debt ;  and  the  treatment  was  often  very  severe. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  this  passage  Gellius  does 
not  speak  of  nexi,  but  only  of  addicti ;  which  is 
sometimes  alleged  as  evidence  of  the  identity  o' 
nexus  and  addictus,  but  it  proves  no  such  identity 
If  a  nexus  is  what  he  is  here  supposed  to  be,  l  lie 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  could  not  apply;  for 
when  a  man  had  once  become  nexus  with  respect 
to  one  creditor,  he  could  not  become  nexus  to  an- 
other ;  and  if  he  became  nexus  to  several  at  once, 
in  this  case  the  creditors  must  abide  by  their  con- 
tract in  taking  a  joint  security.  This  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  only  applied  to  the  case  of  a  debtoi 

I.  (Adame,  Append.,  a,  t.)  —  8.  (Da  Linj.  Lat.,  Ti.,  S.)-*. 
(Ut  ,  Yii,  l».)-4.  ( VuL  hn  GalL  Ciaalp.,  M,  t»  '  -ft!  (xx.. ..) 
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being  assigned  over  by  a  judicial  sentence  to  sev- 
ers, creditors,  and  it  provided  for  the  settlement  of 
their  conflicting  claims.  The  distinction  between 
a  nexum  and  a  res  judicata  is  obvious  enough, 
though  some  writers  have  missed  it. 

The  precise  condition  of  a  nexus  has,  however, 
been  a  subject  of  much  discussion  among  scholars, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  all  the  passages  in 
which  the  term  occurs  so  as  to  deduce  from  them 
a  consistent  view  of  the  matter.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, nexus  appears  to  be  used  in  the  same  sense 
as  addictus,  which  cannot  cause  any  difficulty  if 
we  consider  that  the  effect  of  being  nexus  and  ad- 
dictus was  the  same,  as  will  presently  be  made 
probable. 

As  a  nexum  was  effected  per  ass  et  libram,  it 
was  in  the  form  of  a  sale,  and,  of  course,  there  was 
an  object  of  sale;  and  this  object  of  sale  might  be 
a  thing  or  a  person.  A  free  man  could  not  prop- 
erly be  the  object  of  a  sale,  but  it  requires  only  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  Roman  law  to  perceive 
that  this  difficulty  could  be  got  over  by  a  fiction. 
As  in  the  case  of  manumission  per  vindictam  there 
was  a  fiction  that  the  slave  was  free,  so  there 
might  here  be  a  fiction  that  the  freeman  was  a 
slave.  And  if  this  is  not  admitted  as  a  probable 
solution,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  as  much 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  coemtio  of  a  fe- 
male, who  was  sui  juris,  which,  as  a  legal  fact,  is 
quite  certain,  as  the  formal  sale  of  a  freeman  with 
his  consent.  The  notion  of  a  freeman  giving  him- 
self into  the  power  of  another,  so  far  from  being 
foreign  to  the  notions  of  Roman  law,  as  some  wri- 
ters have  asserted,  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
them,  as  we  see  in  the  instance  of  adrogation. 
The  nexum,  then,  being  in  the  form  of  a  sale,  the 
nexus  was  in  a  servile  condition  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  nexum,  and  the  opinion  that 
there  must  be  an  addictio  to  give  effect  to  the  nex- 
um is  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  the  nexum. 
According  to  this  view,  a  nexus,  as  soon  as  the 
contract  of  nexum  was  made,  was  in  the  condition 
of  an  addictus,  and  both  were  treated  as  slaves. 
But  it  has  been  urged  that  "one  cannot  discover 
any  reason  for  this  self-pledging  (nexum),  since  every 
insolvent,  even  when  there  was  no  nexum,  must 
become  his  creditor's  slave  (addxetut),  and  how  can 
we  understand  that  the  abolition  of  the  nexum  was 
such  an  advantage  gained  by  the  plebeians,1  if  the 
addictio  still  remained,  which  might  be  obtained 
when  there  was  no  nexum ;  and  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  it  did  remain  1"  The  advantage  consists 
precisely  in  the  difference  between  a  contract  which 
cannot  be  enforced  against  a  person  without  the 
forms  of  legal  proceeding,  and  a  contract  which  at 
once  gives  a  man  a  power  over  his  debtor  without 
any  application  to  a  court  of  justice.  The  effect  of 
the  abolition  of  the  nexum,  in  this  its  special  sense, 
while  the  addictio  still  existed,  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  supposed  case  of  a  landlord's  remedy  for  the 
recovery  of  his  rent  by  distress  being  abolished, 
while  his  other  remedies  under  the  contract  for  let- 
ting and  hiring  remained. 

It  is  remarked  by  Gottling,'  that  "  the  compari- 
son of  the  adrogatio  and  the  adoptio  gives  the 
clearest  proof  of  the  correctness  of  Savigny's  view, 
who  rejects  the  notion  of  a  freeman  pledging  him- 
self. In  the  case  of  the  adrogatio  of  a  Roman,  who 
is  sui  juris,  there  was  no  mancipatio  which  such 
person  could  effect  of  himself;  but  in  the  case  of 
adoption,  a  mancipatio  occurs,  and  it  is  effected  by 
the  living  father  and  the  son  together.  In  the  case 
of  coemtio,  it  certainly  appears  as  if  the  woman  of 
herself  effected  a  self-mancipation ;  she,  however, 
is  sot  herself  auctor,  but  her  guardian  is  auctor." 


1.  (1J*.,  t4H„  ».>— *.  (Gtach.  der  Rdm.  Stulmrfaaaiiilf .) 
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There  may  be  some  weight  in  this  observation,  taw 
point  of  which  appears  to  be  this  :  there  was  man 
cipatio  in  tlte  case  of  adoption,  where  the  adopted 
person  was  in  the  power  of  another,  but  no  manci- 
patio in  the  case  of  adrogation,  where  the  adopted 
person  wa»  not  in  the  power  of  another.  The  tacit 
conclusion,  then,  seems  to  be,  that  if  in  one  case 
there  was  no  mancipatio,  and  yet  a  person  was 
brought  into  the  power  of  another  with  his  owh 
consent,  there  could  be  no  mancipatio  when  a  pet- 
son  consented  to  put  himself  into  a  servile  relation 
to  another ;  for  it  is  here  assumed  that  a  nexum 
was  voluntary.  But  this  is  not  a  legitimate  eon- 
elusion.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  mancipatio  in  the 
case  of  adoption,  where  the  son  was  in  the  power 
of  the  father,  was  a  sufficient  form,  considering  that 
the  person  adopted  was  only  a  filiusfamilias ;  and 
that  adrogation,  which  was  of  a  person  who  was 
sui  juris,  was  a  very  different  matter,  and  required 
other  forms  to  be  observed,  because  the  person  ab- 
rogated was  not  a  filiusfamilias.  ( Vid.  Adoption.) 
A  nexum  effected  no  change  of  familia,  like  an 
adoption  or  adrogation ;  and,  while  its  object  was 
different  from  that  of  both  of  these  ceremonies,  it  is 
quite  consistent  for  its  form  to  have  been  the  same 
as  the  form  of  the  one,  and  different  from  the  form 
of  the  other. 

The  mode  in  which  Gottling1  explains  this  mat- 
ter of  the  nexum  is  as  follows  :  "A  free  citizen  can 
come  into  a  mancipii  causa  when  he  cannot  pay  a 
loan  {<u  amfettum)  out  of  his  own  means.  What 
in  such  case  he  has  to  give  security  ta,  that  to 
which  he  has  bound  himself,  is  called  nexum  (name- 
ly, bjs)  ;  hence  the  phrases  nexi  datio,  nexi  libera- 
tio.  The  person  who  does  such  an  act  is  called 
nexum  (from  nexus  nexts)  intent,  nexum  fadtnt; 
but  after  he  has  received  the  loan  in  the  above  soi- 
emn  manner,  he  is  nexn  obligatus,  nexu  vinctus : 
as  soon  as  he  has  failed  to  fulfil  his  obligation,  and, 
in  consequence  of  such  failure,  has  been  addicted 
(addietut),  and  given  in  mancipium  by  the  magis 
trate,  he  is  called  nexus  (adjective),  qui  se  nexum 
dedit :"  a  more  confused  account  of  the  thing,  or 
one  more  remote  from  legal  precision,  cannot  be 
imagined. 

The  lex  Poetilia  (B.C.  386)  alleviated  the  condi- 
tion of  the  next  So  far  as  we  can  understand  its 
provisions,  it  set  all  the  nexi  free,  or  made  them 
soluti,*  and  it  enacted  that,  for  the  future,  there 
should  be  no  nexum  (cautumque  in  potterum  ne  nee- 
terenlur),  and  that  no  debtor  should,  for  the  future, 
be  put  in  chains.  Addictio,  however,  still  contin- 
ued in  force  after  the  lex  Poetilia,  as  we  see  in  sev- 
eral instances.'  It  appears  from  the  lex  Gallic 
Cisalpine/  that  in  the  case  of  other  actions  there 
was  only  a  possessio  bonorum,  but  in  the  case  of 
pecunia  certa  credits  there  was  personal  execution. 
The  enactment  of  the  lex  Julia,  which  introduced 
the  bonorum  cessio,  and  gradual  changes  in  society, 
must  have  diminished  the  frequency  of  the  addictio. 
{Vid.  Bonokum  Cessio.) 

Neither  the  addictus  nor  the  nexus  was  a  slave, 
and  his  ingenuitas  was  only  in  suspense.  As  to  the 
nexum,  it  must  have  been  necessary  that  the  effect 
of  the  legal  act  by  which  the  ingenuus  was  made  a 
nexus  should  be  done  away  with  by  another  legal 
act ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  nexi  liberatio  which 
was  dene  per  tea  et  libram.  It  also  appears,  from 
a  passage  in  Livy,*  that  a  certain  person,  who  was 
judicatus  pecuniae,  and  is  not  described  as  nexus, 
was  released  from  his  obligation  per  ses  et  libram. 
In  the  time  of  Gaius,  an  imaginary  form  of  payment 
per  aw  et  libram  was  retained  in  cases  where  the 


1.  (p.  !».)—«.  (Li*.,  tiii.,  M,  "nexi  aoluti."  — ».  (li». 
rtii.,  14.— SJL.  C»t.,*J.— Ctraro,  Pro  Flaw.*  SO./— 4.  'f  M 
t».)_6  M..I4.) 
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oLfigalion  was  contracted  either  per  m%  et  libram,  or 
was  doe  ex  jodicati  causa.1  There  seems,  indeed, 
no  reason  why  this  ceremony  should  have  been 
used  in  the  case  of  an  addictua  who  wished  to  be 
restored  to  his  former  state,  for  the  addictio  was  by 
implication  only  to  hare  an  effect  till  the  debt  was 
paid.  It  might  be  contended  that  such  was  the  ef- 
fect of  »he  nexum  also ;  but  we  most  distinguish  be- 
tween the  effect  of  a  sentence  of  the  praetor  and  a 
solemn  act  like  that  of  the  nexurn,  which  was  in 
form  a  transfer  of  ownership.  The  addictns  was 
protected  against  injuria  from  his  master,'  and  it  is 
Mid  that  he  retained  his  name  and  tribe ;  but  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  understand  how  he  retained 
bis  tribe,  since  he  had  sustained  infamia.  Upon 
the  discharge  of  his  obligations,  the  addictns,  it 
seems,  returned  to  his  former  status. 

It  was  Niebuhr's  opinion  that  the  nexnm,  when 
it  became  a  form  of  giving  security,  had  not  its 
complete  effect  until  the  debtor  was  unable  to  pay, 
and  was  brought  into  '.he  condition  of  a  debtor- 
slave  by  the  addictio.  An  answer  to  this  is  con- 
tained in  a  passage  already  quoted.  If  it  required 
an  addictio  to  make  a  person  nexus,  what  was  the 
nse  of  a  nexum  when  a  man  might  become  add  ic- 
tus, even  when  there  was  no  nexum  1  The  only 
intelligible  solution  of  all  these  difficulties  is,  that  a 
nexum  had  an  immediate  effect. 

It  seems  to  be  a  legal  consequence  of  a  nexum 
and  an  addictio,  that  the  children,  if  they  were  in 
the  power  of  the  parent,  must  follow  his  condition, 
as  in  the  case  of  adrogation. 

In  the  case  mentioned  in  Livy,'  where  the  son  is 
said  to  have  been  nexus  for  his  father's  debt  (cum 
*e  nexum  dedisset),  it  may  be  that  the  father  bound 
bis  son  only,  which  he  could  certainly  do  just  in  the 
name  way  as  he  could  mancipate  him.  If  the  son 
was  not  in  bis  father's  power,  he  could  still  bind 
himself  on  behalf  of  his  father.  The  expression  in 
Livy  does  not  enable  us  to  determine  which  of  the 
two  possible  cases  was  the  real  case,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  the  son  was  in  the  power  of  the  fa- 
ther. 

The  meaning  of  the  provision  in  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles, as  cited  by  Gellius,  as  to  cutting  the  debtor  in 
pieces,  has  been  a  subject  of  much  discussion.  Tay- 
lor, in  his  essay  ( Comment,  ad  L.  Decemviralem  de 
Inapt  Debitore  in  parti*  dinccando),  attempts  to  prove 
that  Gellius  misunderstood  the  old  law,  and  that  the 
words  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  "  partis  secanto :  si 
plus  mimuve  seeucrint  te  fraude  eeto,"  mean  that 
the  several  creditors  are  entitled  to  have  the  "par- 
tis," that  is,  the  "  opene"  of  the  addictns,  divided  or 
distributed  among  them ;  and  he  goes  on  to  explain 
the  rest  of  the  law  in  these  terms :  "  Communis  sit 
servus  eorum,  qui  quidem  adfuerint ;  et  sine  fraude 
esto,  si  uteri  toties  procilati  suas  quoque  partis  in 
debitore  non  vindicarerint."  But  the  arguments  of 
Taylor  are  by  no  means  satisfactory.  The  conjec- 
ture that  the  "  partis"  are  the  shares  of  the  credi- 
tors arising  from  the  sale  of  the  debtor,  is  also  un- 
supported by  any  proof.  This  monstrous  enact- 
ment, if  we  take  it  literally,  shocks  all  our  notions 
of  humanity,  but  it  has  been  well  observed  that  it 
is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
d.!  Roman  law ;  and  the  fact  of  an  actual  division 
of  a  debtor's  body  not  being  on  record,  is  no  proof 
against,  and  hardly  furnishes  a  presumption  against 
the  existence  of  such  a  law.  The  Romans  had  no 
prisons  for  debtors.  The  creditor  was  the  debtor's 
jailer,  and  we  know  that  in  the  oldest  time  he  was 
often  a  cruel  keeper.  When  there  were  several 
creditors  who  claimed  the  body  of  a  debtor,  he 
might  be  kept  by  any  one  for  the  benefit  of  himself 
and  the  rest  till  the  sixty  days  were  over ;  but  after 

I.  (Oaiua,  iii.,  173-175.)— 3.  (Gain*,  i.,  141  )-*.  'viii,*8.) 
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that  time,  if  the  creditors  could  not  tjree  among 
themselves,  there  was  no  possible  mode  of  senling 
their  conflicting  claims  than  that  which  the  be  of 
the  Decemviri  gave  tbem,  and  which  they  might 
adopt  if  they  chose.  Such  a  law  could  never  be 
carried  into  effect  in  any  country,  as  the  legislators 
must  have  well  known,  and  thus,  while  its  termi 
fully  satisfied  the  claims  of  the  creditors,  in  prac- 
tice it  may  have  turned  out  really  favourable  to  the 
debtor.  ( Vid.  the  remarks  of  Gellius  on  this  part 
of  the  law.')  But  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  is 
quite  a  different  matter  from  the  fact  of  its  exist- 
ence, which  is  in  no  way  to  be  questioned  because 
we  cannot  explain  it. 

The  various  authorities  on  the  subject  of  the 
nexum  and  addictio  are  referred  to  by  Rein,  Das 
Rom.  Prhatrtckt,  p.  313,  etc.  The  writer  of  this 
article  has  not  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  es- 
say of  Savigny.  Ueber  das  altromiscke  Sehuldreckt, 
Berlin,  1834,  and  is  only  generally  acquainted  with 
it  from  other  works.  The  whole  subject  is  still  en- 
cumbered with  difficulty,  as  will  appear  from  a  ref- 
erence to  the  various  writers  on  this  subject,  lite 
note  of  Walter*  appears  to  contain  the  true  state- 
ment as  to  the  difference  between  the  effect  of  a 
nexum  and  a  res  judicata ;  but  he  rejects  the  notion 
of  a  man  selling  or  pledging  himself. 

NIMBUS  VITREUS.    ( Vid.  Nix.) 

♦NITRUM  (virpmr).  "  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  remark,"  says  Adams,  "  that  the  Latin  Nitnm 
and  the  Greek  viroov  was  a  very  different  substance 
from  the  modern  nitrate  of  potass ;  but  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  determine  its  real  nature.  Geoffroy,  indeed, 
looked  upon  it  as  having  been  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  salt  of  tartar  or  potash ;  but  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  it  was  a  native  composition  of  soda. 
It  appears  from  Martial  and  Serapion  that  it  was 
nearly  allied  to  common  salt,  which  we  know  to  be 
a  compound  of  soda.  From  the  circumstance  inci- 
dentally mentioned  in  the  Bible,  that  an  efferves. 
cence  was  produced  by  pouring  vinegar  upon  it,  we 
may  also  determine,  with  some  confidence,  that  it 
was  a  carbonate.  It  seems  probable,  then,  that  il 
was  a  carbonate  of  soda.  This  is  also  the  opinion 
of  Corny,  no  mean  authority  on  such  a  matter.  Dr 
Kidd,  however,  maintains  that,  though  the  terms 
natron  and  nitrum  are  commonly  applicable  to  the 
native  carbonate  of  soda,  they  were  sometimes  ap- 
plied likewise  to  saltpetre  and  sal  ammoniac.  He 
thinks  that  Pliny,  in  the  following  sentence,  ap- 
plies it  to  the  latter :  '  Calce  aspersum  reddit  admen 
vekementem.'  The  virpov  is  celled  ^aAior/xuov  by 
Plato,  from  Chalistra,  a  luke  in  Macedonia."* 

NIX  Crtuv),  Scow,  waa  used  by  the  Greeks  ai.d 
Romans  in  various  ways  hs  an  accompaniment  to 
their  meals  in  warm  »«a'!.er.  The  great  antiquity 
of  the  practice  is  showr.  by  Atheneus.*  They  drank 
water  cooled  by  the  admixture  of  snow.*  Also, 
when  the  wine  was  mixed  in  the  vase  (vid.  Crater), 
snow  was  poured  into  it  instead  of  water,  so  as  to 
cool  and  to  dilute  it  at  the  same  time.*  Fragments 
of  ice  were  put  into  the  cups  of  wine  with  the  same 
view.*  Another  method  of  applying  the  snow  waa 
by  passing  wine  through  a  strainer  or  colander  filled 
with  snow ;  by  this  process  the  wine  was  also  ren- 
dered clear.*  The  "nimbus  vitreus,"  mentioned 
by  Martial,'  seems  to  have  been  a  glass  colander, 
which  was  filled  with  snow  so  as  to  look  like  a  cloud, 
and  from  which  the  wine,  after  passing  through  the 
snow,  descended  in  a  shower.    Moreover,  we  leam 


I.  (ii.,  1.)— S.  (Geseh.  dea  Rom.  Recata,  p.  MS,  n.  «.)  —  J. 
(Adams,  in  Edinb.  Med.  and  Sorg-.  Journal,  No.  113. — Id.,  Ap- 
pend., a  t.)— 4.  (iii.,  97-09.)— 9.  (Mart.,  zii.,  17.— Id.,  nr.,  117 
— OalL,  zii.,  S.l-8.  (Mart,  r.,  80.  — Plin.,  Epiat.,  i.,  1S.V-7 
(Athen.,  liii.,  43.— Seneca,  Epiat.,  79.— Id.,  On.  Nat.,  iv.,  13  — 
Pacatua,  Theodwi.  Pan.,  14.)— 8.  (Mart.,  ii.,  S3;  lir  ,  103,  104 
—Seneca,  De  Dv.  Ptot..  3.)— 9.  (or.,  113.) 
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that  the  water  which  was  poured  upon  the  hands  of 
the  guests  before  a  splendid  dinner  was  sometimes 
cooled  with  snow.1 

In  consequence  of  this  abundant  use  of  snow  and 
ice,  they  became  articles  of  traffic*  They  were 
brought  to  Rome  in  carts  and  wagons,  kept  in  ice- 
houssj,'  and  surrounded  with  chaff  and  shaggy 
blankets  to  prevent  them  from  melting,*  agreeably 
to  '.he  practice  still  adopted  in  many  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia.    ( Vid.  Psyletbb.) 

NODUS,  in  a  special  sense,  was  applied  to  the 
following  parts  of  dress :  I.  The  knot  used  in  tying 
on  the  scarf  (vid.  Chlamys)  or  other  article  consti- 
tuting the  AmoTos.  This  was  often  effected  by  the 
aid  of  a  brooch  (vid.  Fibula),  a  ring,  or  some  jewel,* 
but  frequently  in  the  method  shown  in  the  woodcut 
of  Diana  at  page  245.  II.  The  knot  of  hah*  (Kdpvp- 
for.  itpotiXot),  either  at  the  top  or  at  the  back  of  the 
head,  adopted  by  both  sexes  in  fastening  their  long 
hair,  which  was  turned  upward  or  backward  for  the 
purpose  (crine  rursus  adducto  revoeare  node').  Exam- 
ples may  be  seen  in  the  woodcuts  at  p.  391,893,314, 
443.  III.  The  knot  of  leather  worn  by  boys  of  the 
poorer  classes  at  Rome  instead  of  the  golden  Bulla. 

NOMEN  (GREEK)  (6vofta).  The  Greeks,  as  is 
well  known,  bore  only  one  name,'  and  it  was  one 
of  the  especial  rights  of  a  father  to  choose  the  names 
for  his  children,  and  to  alter  them  if  he  pleased.'  It 
was  customary  to  give  to  the  eldest  son  the  name 
of  the  grandfather  on  his  father's  side.  The  history 
of  Greece  contains  many  instances  of  this  custom, 
and  Sositheus'  says,  "  I  gave  to  my  eldest  son,  as 
is  just  (ixmrp  xai  SUaiov  (art),  the  name  of  my  fa- 
ther."" What  custom  was  generally  followed  with 
regard  to  the  other  children  may  be  inferred  from 
the  same  passage,  for  Sositheus  goes  on  to  say,  that 
he  called  his  second  son  after  the  name  of  his  wife's 
father,  the  third  after  a  relative  of  his  wife,  and  the 
fourth  son  after  his  own  grandfather  on  his  mother's 
side.  Mothers  seem  also  sometimes  to  have  as- 
sumed the  right  of  giving  the  names  to  their  chil- 
dren,11 and  it  may  be  that,  as  in  the  case  described 
by  Aristophanes,'*  sometimes  a  quarrel  arose  be- 
tween the  parents,  if  they  could  not  agree  upon  the 
name  to  be  given  to  a  child.  A  boy  also  sometimes 
received  the  name  of  his  father,  as  in  the  cases  of 
Demosthenes  and  Denudes,  or  one  similar  to  that 
of  his  father.  Nausinicus  thus  called  his  son  Nau- 
siphilus,  and  Callicrates  called  his  son  Callistratus.1' 
A  similar  method  was  sometimes  adopted  in  the 
names  of  several  brothers ;  thus  two  brothers,  in 
the  speech  of  Lysias  against  Diagiton,  are  called  Di- 
odotus  and  Diogiton.  In  some  cases,  lastly,  the 
name  of  a  son  was  a  patronymicon,  formed  from  the 
name  of  the  father,  as  Phocion,  the  son  of  Phocos. 

The  day  on  which  children  received  their  names 
was  the  tenth  after  their  birth.1*  According  to  some 
accounts,  a  child  received  its  name  as  early  as  the 
seventh,  or  even  fifth  day  after  its  birth.  ( Vid.  Am- 
phidromia.)  The  tenth  day,  called  denarii,  however, 
was  a  festive  day,  and  friends  and  relatives  were 
Invited  to  take  part  in  a  sacrifice  and  a  repast, 
whence  the  expressions  itKurr/v  $ittv  and  dinarr/v 
iortfp.  If  in  a  court  of  justice  proofs  could  be  ad- 
duced that  a  father  had  held  the  Smarri,  it  was  suf- 
ficient evidence  that  he  had  recognised  the  child  as 
Us  own.1' 


1  (Patron,  3*1, 31.)— 1.  (Eathrdee  ap.  A  then.,  1.  c— Pun, 
H.  N.,  xix.,  4,  19.)— 3.  (Seneca,  1.  c.)  —  4.  (Plutarch,  Sympoe, 
Ti,  «.)— 5.  (Vim,  JEn.,  i.,  330 ;  Ti„  301 ;  xi,  770.— Cland,  Da 
Rapt.  Proa.,  ii.,  40.)— 0.  (Seneca,  CEdip.,  ii.  —  Virr,  -A<5n,  it., 
laT—  Hot.,  Epod,  xi..  38.1  —  7.  (Pan..,  Tii.,  7,  '  4.)— 8.  (De- 
aoath.,  e.  Boot.,  1.,  p.  1003-1000.— Id,  o  Macart,  p.  1075,  Ac) 
—9.  (ap.  Derooeth,  c.  Macart.,  I.e.) — 10.  (Compare  Eortath. 
ad  T1,  t„  540.)— 11.  (Eorip.,  Pho-n,S8.)  — 13.  (Nob.,  00,  *c.) 
—13.  (BSekh  ad  Pind.,  Prth.,  It.,  p.  303.)— 14.  (Alieteph,  At, 
(33,  Ac)  — 13.  (DemoHh.,  c.  Bnot,  ).,  p.  1001,  Ao.  —  M.,  c. 
rWnt,  ii.,  p.  1017.— lama,  Da  Prrrb.  hand ,  p.  30.) 


The  fact  that  every  Greek  had  only  one  name 
rendered  it  necessary  to  have  an  innumerable  vari- 
ety of  names,  and  never  has  a  nation  shown  more 
taste,  ingenuity,  and  invention  in  devising  them  iban 
the  ancient  Greeks.  But,  however  great  the  num- 
ber of  names  might  be,  ambiguity  and  confusion 
could  not  be  avoided,  and  in  reading  the  works  of 
the  Greeks  we  are  not  always  certain  whether  tie 
same  name  in  different  passages  or  writers  belongs 
to  one  or  to  several  persons.  The  Greeks  them- 
selves were  aware  of  this,  and,  where  accuracy  was 
of  importance,  they  used  various  means  to  prevent 
mistakes.  Sometimes  they  added  the  name  of  the 
father  in  the  genitive  case,  as  'Ahci6idii)(  6  KXttvtov, 
nXeioroavai;  6  Uavaaviov :  sometimes  they  added 
the  name  of  the  place  or  country  in  which  a  person 
was  born,  in  the  form  of  an  adjective,  as  Oov/cvSidw 
6  'Adtfvaiot,  'Hptiorof  'AXiKapvaooevt,  Xapjiavriiric 
Ho-ovirff,  &iKalapx<K  i  Mfo-ffr/viof,  &c. ;  sometimes 
they  added  an  epithet  to  the  name,  expressing  ei- 
ther the  occupation  or  profession  which  a  person 
followed,  or  indicating  the  school  to  which  he  be- 
longed. Instances  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence 
that  it  is  superfluous  to  quote  any.  The  custom  of 
adding  the  father's  name  was  called  irarptfev  bvo- 
/mboOai.1 

In  common  life  the  Greeks  had  yet  another  means 
of  avoiding  ambiguity,  and  this  was  the  frequent  use 
of  nicknames,  expressive  of  mental  or  bodily  pecu- 
liarities and  defects.  Thus  Demosthenes  was  from 
his  childhood  called  BdraXof.*  Aristophanes'  men- 
tions several  names  of  birds  which  were  used  as  nick- 
names ;  other  nicknames  are  preserved  in  Athensus.* 

NOMEN  (ROMAN).  In  the  earnest  history  of 
Rome  there  occur  persons  who  are  designated  by 
only  one  name,  such  as  Romulus,  Remus,  and  oth- 
ers, while  there  are  many,  also,  who  bear  two  names. 
The  Romans  of  a  later  age  were  themselves  uncei- 
tain  as  to  the  legitimate  number  of  names  borne  by 
the  earliest  Romans;  and  while  Varro,*  Appian,' 
and  others  stated  that  the  earliest  Romans  used 
only  to  have  one  name,  their  opponents  adduced  a 
great  many  instances  in  which  persons  had  two. 
This  question  will  perhaps  be  placed  in  a  more 
proper  light,  and  become  more  satisfactorily  settled, 
if  we  consider  separately  the  three  distinct  elements 
of  which  the  Roman  nation  was  composed  in  its  or- 
igin, and  it  will  then  be  found  that  both  Varro  and 
his  opponents  are  right  or  wrong  according  as  their 
assertions  are  applied  to  one  or  to  all  of  the  three 
tribes. 

The  Sabines,  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  tho 
end  of  their  existence,  had  two  names,7  one  indica- 
ting the  individual  as  such  (pranomen),  e.  g.,  Albus, 
Volesus,  Pompus,'  Talus,'  Caius,  Titus,  Quintus, 
Appius,  dec.,  and  the  second  the  gens  to  which  the 
individual  belonged,  which  terminated,  like  the  Ro- 
man nomina  gentilicia,  in  w»  or  eau,  e.  g.,  Tatius, 
Pompilius,  Claudius,  &c.  It  is,  moreover,  a  feature 
peculiar  to  the  Sabines,  that  a  person  sometimes,  in- 
stead of  a  pranomen  and  a  nomen  geotilicium,  had 
two  nomina  gentilicia,  one  indicating  the  gens  of 
his  father,  and  the  other  that  of  his  mother.  The 
latter  sometimes  preceded  and  sometimes  followed 
the  former.  This  custom  is  clear  from  Livy,"  who 
mentions  a  Campanian  (Sabine)  woman,  Pacuua 
Minia,  who  was  married  to  a  man  who  bore  the  name 
of  Cerrinius  from  his  gens,  and  one  of  the  sons  of 
these  parents  was  called  Minius  Cerrinius.  Another 
instance  is  the  name  of  the  Sabine  augur  Attius  Na 


i.  (Paul.,  Tii.,  7,  ♦  4.— Xen.,  (Eeon, 7,  v  3.1  —  3.  (JEaehin, 
c  Timarch.,  p.  130, 143.  —  Demoath.,  De  Coron,  p.  388.)  —  3. 


I.  (Ti.,  p.  343.— Compare  Backer,  Chariklea, 
(ap.  VaL  Max,  Epitome  de  Nominnm  Ratio- 
*•.')  —  (.  (Rom.  Hiet,  Pnnf,  13.)-7T(Val.  Mai,  De  Nomina. 
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Tins,  where,  act  ording  to  Djonysius,1  Attius  is  the 
tvo/ia  avyyneriKov.  Dionysius,  however,  mast  be 
-mistaken  in  making  Navius  an  bvopa  jrooonyopiKov, 
if  he  meant  this  to  be  the  same  as  the  Roman  prae- 
nomen,  which  the  name  Narias  never  was.  In  all 
probability,  therefore,  both  Attius  and  NaTius  am 
nomina  gentilicia.  A  third  instance  seems  to  be 
Minatius  Magius,'  the  son  of  Decius  Magins.  This 
practice  must  have  been  very  common  among  the 
Sabines,  for  in  most  cases  in  which  the  two  names 
of  a  person  have  come  down  to  us,  both  have  the 
termination  iict,  as  Marius  Egnatius,  Herius  Asi- 
nius,'  Statins  Gellius,4  Ofilius  Calavius.  A  more 
complete  list  of  such  Sabine  names  is  given  by  Got- 
tling,'  who  supposes  that  a  son  bore  the  two  nomi- 
na gentilicia  of  his  father  and  mother  only  as  long 
as  he  was  unmarried,  and  that  at  his  marriage  he 
only  retained  the  nomen  gentilicium  of  his  father, 
and,  instead  of  that  of  his  mother,  took  that  of  his 
wife.  Of  this,  however,  there  is  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence. Thus  much  is  certain,  that  the  Sabines  at 
all  times  had  two  names,  one  a  real  prtenomen,  or 
a  nomen  gentilicium  serving  as  a  praenomen,  and 
the  second  a  real  nomen  gentilicium,  derived  from 
the  gens  of  the  father.  The  Sabine  women  bore, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Paculla  Minia,  like- 
wise two  names,  e.  g.,  Vestia  Oppia,  Faucula  Clu- 
via,'  but  whether,  in  case  they  both  terminate  in «'«, 
they  are  nomina  gentilioia,  and  whether  the  one,  as 
GSttling  thinks,  is  derived  from  the  gens  of  the 
woman's  father,  and  the  other  from  that  of  her  hus- 
band, cannot  be  decided.  Many  Sabines  appear  also 
to  have  had  a  cognomen  besides  their  praenomen 
und  nomen  gentilicium ;  but,  wherever  this  occurs, 
^he  praenomen  is  generally  omitted,  e.  g.,  Herennius 
llassus,'  Calavius  PeroUa,*  Vettius  Cato,*  Insteius 
Cato,  Popaedius  Silo,  Papius  Mutilus.1'  Such  a  cog- 
nomen must,  as  among  the  Romans,  have  distin- 
guished the  several  families  contained  in  one  gens. 

The  Latins  in  the  earliest  times  had  generally 
only  one  name,  as  is  seen  in  the  instances  adduced 
by  Varro,"  Romulus,  Remus,  Faustulns,  to  which 
we  may  add  the  names  of  the  kings  of  the  aborigi- 
nes (Latins),  Latinos,  Ascanius,  Capetus,  Capys, 
Procas,  Numitor,  Amulius,  and  others.  When, 
therefore,  Varro  and  Appian  say  that  the  earliest 
Romans  had  only  one  name,  they  were  probably 
thinking  of  the  Latins.  There  occur,  indeed,  even 
at  an  early  period,  Latins  with  two  names,  such  as 
Geminus  Metius,  Metius  Suffetius,  Vitruvius  Vac- 
cus,  Turnus  Herdonius,  dee. ;  but  these  names  seem 
to  be  either  two  nomina  gentilicia,  or  one  a  nomen 
gentilicium  and  the  other  a  cognomen,  and  the  Lat- 
ins do  not  appear  to  have  had  genuine  prtenomina, 
such  as  occur  among  the  Sabines,  and  afterward 
among  the  Romans. 

The  Etruscans  in  the  Roman  historians  generally 
bear  only  one  name,  as  Porsenna,  Spurinna,  which 
apparently  confirms  the  opinion  of  Varro ;  but  on 
many  urns  in  the  tombs  of  Etruria,  snch  names  ter- 
minating in  na  are  frequently  preceded  by  a  prteno- 
men. Mailer,"  and  GSttling,1*  who  follows  him,  are 
of  opinion  that  no  Etruscan  ever  bore  a  nomen  gen- 
tilicium, and  that  the  names  terminating  in  na  are 
mere  oognomina  or  agnomina.  Niebuhr,1*  on  the 
other  hand,  thinks,  and  with  more  probability,  that 
the  Etruscan  *a  corresponds  to  the  Sabine  and  Ro- 
mas iut,  and  that,  accordingly,  such  names  as  Por- 
senna, Spurinna,  Cascina,  Perpema,  Vibenna,  Er- 
genna,  Mastarna,  dec.,  are  real  nomina  gentilicia. 


1.  (ni.,p.S0*.)-S.  (Veil.  Patore.,  H.,  U.h-t.  (Appiau,  Bell. 
Cir.,  i.,  4<f.)— 1.  (L»r.,  ix.,  44.)— 5.  (Geaota.  der  R6m.  Stutter  , 
p.  6,  not*  3.)  —  (.  (Lit.,  xxri.,  33.)  —  7.  (Lit.,  xxitt., 43.)— 8. 
ILiT,  xxxUi.,8.)  — 9.  (Appian,  Bell.  Cir.,  i.,  40.)  — 10.  (VeU 
Patore.,  iL,  !«.)— 1 1.  (an.  "VaL  Max.,  1.  o.)  — 19.  (Etrualu,  i,  p. 
«M,  *o.)-18.  (1.  o.,  p.  S1.J  - 14  (Hi*,  of  Roan,  i,  IN,  Ma 
■»,  end  n  500,  note  1107.) 


From  this  comparison  of  the  three  original  tribes, 
it  is  clear  that,  when  the  Romans  became  unite* 
into  one  nation,  they  chiefly  followed  the  custom  of 
the  Sabines,  and  perhaps  that  of  the  Latins.1  Ori- 
ginally every  Roman  citizen  belonged  to  a  gens,  and 
derived  his  name  (rumen  or  nomen  gentilicium.)  from 
his  gens.  The  nomen  gentilicium  generally  termi- 
nated in  nu,  or  with  a  preceding  «,  in  eiut,  which  in 
later  times  was  often  changed  into  aut,  as  Annius, 
Anneius  and  Annaeus ;  Appuleias  and  Appulteus. 
Nomina  gentilicia  terminating  in  Uius  or  etitu,  some- 
times change  then-  termination  into  the  diminutive 
illue  and  elbu,  as  Opillus,  Hostillus,  Quintillus,  and 
Ofellus,  instead  of  Optlius,  Hostilius,  Quintilius,  and 
Ofelius.'  Besides  this  nomen  gentilicium,  every 
Roman  bad  a  name,  called  prtenomen,  which  prece- 
ded the  nomen  gentilicium,  and  which  was  peculiar 
to  him  as  an  individual,  e.  g.,  Caius,  Lucius,  Marcus, 
Cneius,  Sextus,  dec.  In  early  times  this  name  was 
given  to  boys  when  they  attained  the  age  of  puber- 
tal, that  is,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  or,  according  to 
others,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,1  when  they  receiv- 
ed the  toga  virilis.4  At  a  later  time  it  was  custom- 
ary to  give  to  boys  a  praenomen  on  the  ninth  day 
after  their  birth,  and  to  girls  on  the  eighth  day. 
This  solemnity  was  preceded  by  a  lustratio  of  the 
child,  whence  the  day  was  called  dies  luttricue,  iiet 
nominum,  or naminalia*  The  praenomen  given  to  a 
boy  was  in  most  cases  that  of  the  father,  but  some- 
times that  of  the  grandfather  or  great-grandfather. 
Hence  we  frequently  meet  with  instances  like  M. 
Tullius.  M.  F.,  that  is,  Marcus  Tullius,  Marci  filius, 
or  C.  Octavius,  C.  F.,  C.  N.,  C.  P.,  that  is,  Caius 
Octavhis,  Caii  filius,  Caii  nepos,  Caii  pronepos. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  praenomen  was  given 
without  any  reference  to  father  or  grandfather,  dec. 
There  existed,  according  to  Varro,  about  thirty  prae- 
nomina,  while  nomina  gentilicia  were  innumerable. 
These  two  names,  a  praenomen  and  a  nomen  gen- 
tilicium, or  simply  nomen,  were  indispensable  to  a 
Roman,  and  they  were,  at  the  same  time,  sufficient 
to  designate  him ;  hence  the  numerous  instances  of 
Romans  being  designated  only  by  these  two  names, 
even  in  cases  where  a  third  or  fourth  name  was 
possessed  by  the  person.  Plebeians,  however,  in 
many  cases,  only  possessed  two  names,  as  C.  Ma- 
rina, Q.  Sertorius,  Cn.  Pompeius,  dec.  The  praeno- 
men characterized  a  Roman  citizen  as  an  individ- 
ual, and  gave  him,  as  it  were,  his  caput  (vid.  Catui) 
at  the  time  when  he  received  it.  As  women  had 
not  the  full  caput  of  men,  they  only  bore  the  fem- 
inine form  of  the  nomen  gentilicium,  as  Cornelia, 
Sempronia,  Tullia,  Terentia,  Porcia,  dec.  In  later 
times,  however,  we  find  that  women  also  sometimes 
had  a  praenomen,  which  they  received  when  they 
married,  and  which  was  the  feminine  form  of  the 

?raenomen  of  their  husbands,  such  as  Caia,  Lucia, 
'ublia.'  Caia  Caecilia,  the  wife  of  L.  Tarquinius, 
if  the  name  be  historical,  is  an  exception  to  this 
rule.7  When  Macrobius*  states  that  girls  received 
their  name  (he  evidently  means  the  praenomen)  on 
the  eighth  day  after  their  birth,  he  alludes,  as  in  the 
case  of  boys  receiving  theirs  on  the  ninth  day,  to 
an  innovation  of  later  times,  and  among  the  female 
prtenomina  given  at  such  an  early  age,  we  may  reck- 
on Prima,  Secunda,  Tertia,  Quarta,  Postuma,  dec' 
Vestal  virgins,  at  the  appointment  to  their  priest 
hood  (captio),  when  they  left  the  patria  potestas,  re- 
ceived, like  married  women,  a  praenomen,  e.  g.,Caia 
Tarratia  or  Caia  Suffetia." 


1.  (Val.  Max.,  I  c>— 1.  (Hotmt.,  Sat.,  ii.,  S,  3,  et  paaobn.)— * 
(Galliot,  x.,  *80  —  4.  (Foat.,  a.  t.  Pnbei.  —  ScbtoU  an.  VaL 
Max.,  1.  c.)— 9.  (Macron.,  Sat.,  i,  16.  —  Tertull.,  Da  IdiJol,  6.) 
-*.  (Scarola  ap.  Val.  Max.,  1.  c.)  —  7.  (Val.  Max  ,  1.  c— V«t 
CV..  Pro  Muran-,  1*.)— 8.  (I.e.)— 6.  (Vairo,  Do  Ling.  J..t-,rili, 
p.  141,  Bipont.— Suet.,  Jnl,  SO.— J.  Capitol.,  Max.  et  Bulb.,  *J 
—10.  (Plin,  H.  N„  xxxir.,  II.) 
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Every  Roman  citizen,  besides  belonging  to  a 
gens,  was  also  a  member  of  a  famJia  contained  in 
a  gens,  and,  as  a  member  of  sncb  a  familia,  be  had 
or  might  have  a  third  name  or  cognomen.  Such  cog- 
nomina  were  derived  by  the  Romans  from  a  varie- 
ty of  mental  or  bodily  peculiarities,  or  from  some 
remarkable  event  in  the  life  of  the  person  who  was 
considered  as  the  founder  of  the  familia.  Such  cog- 
nomina  are  Asper,  Imperiosus,  Magnus,  Maximtm, 
Publicola,  Brutus,  Capito,  Cato,  Nam),  Labeo,  Cae- 
cus.  Cicero,  Scipio,  Sulla,  Torquatus,  &c.  These 
names  were  in  most  cases  hereditary,  and  descend- 
ed to  the  latest  members  of  a  familia ;  in  some 
cases  they  ceased  with  the  death  of  the  person  to 
whom  they  were  given  for  special  reasons.  Many 
Romans  had  a  second  cognomen  (cognomen  tecun- 
dum  or  agnomen),  which  was  given  to  them  as  an 
honorary  distinction,  and  in  commemoration  of 
some  memorable  deed  or  event  of  their  life,  «.  g., 
Africanus,  Asiaticus,  HispaUus,  Cretensis,  Macedo- 
nicus,  Numantianus,  &c.  Such  agnomina  were 
sometimes  given  by  one  general  to  another,  some- 
times by  the  army  and  confirmed  by  the  chief  gen- 
eral, sometimes  by  the  people  in  the  comitia,  and 
sometimes  they  were  assumed  by  the  person  him- 
self, as  in  the  case  of  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asiaticus. 
Sometimes,  also,  a  person  adopted  a  second  cogno- 
men which  was  derived  from  the  name  of  his  mother, 
as  M.  Porcius  Cato  Salonianus  or  Saloninus,  who 
was  the  son  of  M.  Cato  Censorius  and  of  Salonia.1 

The  regular  order  in  which  these  names  follow- 
ed one  another  was  this :  1.  praenomen ;  2.  nomen 
gentilicium :  3.  cognomen  primum ;  4.  cognomen 
secundum  or  agnomen.  Sometimes  the  name  of 
the  tribe  to  which  a  person  belonged  was  added  to 
his  name,  in  the  ablative  case,  as  Q.  Verres  Ro- 
miria,'  C.  Claudius  Palatina,1  Ser.  Sutpicius  Lemo- 
nia.*  No  one  was  allowed  to  assume  a  nomen 
gentilicium  or  a  cognomen  which  did  not  belong  to 
him,  and  he  who  did  so  was  guilty  of  falsum.' 

It  must  have  been  in  comparatively  few  cases 
that  persons  had  a  fourth  name  or  agnomen ;  but  the 
three  others  were,  at  least  at  a  late  period,  when 
he  plebeian  aristocracy  bad  become  established, 
thought  indispensable  to  any  one  who  claimed  to 
belong  to  an  ancient  family.'  In  the  intercourse  of 
common  life,  however,  and  especially  among  friends 
and  relatives,  it  was  customary  to  address  one  an- 
other only  by  the  praenomen  or  cognomen,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  letters  of  Cicero.  It  was  but  very 
seldom  that  persons  were  addressed  by  their  nomen 
gentilicium.  The  most  common  mode  of  stating 
the  name  ot  a  person,  in  cases  where  legal  accuracy 
was  not  the  object,  was  that  of  mentioning  the 
praenomen  and  cognomen,  with  the  omission  of  the 
nomen  gentilicium,  which  was  easily  understood. 
Thus  Caius  Julius  Caesar  would,  during  the  better 
ages  of  the  Republic  and  in  familiar  address,  be 
called  Caius,  otherwise  Caius  Caesar,  or  even  Caius 
Julius,  but  never  Julius  Caesar,  which  was  only 
done  during  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic  and 
nnder  the  Empire,  as  in  Albius  Tibullus,  Cornelius 
Nepos,  Menenius  Agrippa,  dec.  A  very  common 
mode  of  stating  the  name  of  a  person  during  these 
latter  times  was  that  of  merely  mentioning  the  cog- 
nomen, provided  the  person  bearing  it  was  suffi- 
ciently known  or  notorious,  as  we  speak  of  Milton 
and  Johnson,  without  adding  any  other  distinction, 
although  there  are  many  persons  bearing  the  same 
name.  The  most  common  of  these  cases  among 
the  Romans  are  Verres,  Carbo,  Cato,  Caepio,  Cicero, 
Cesar,  Sulla,  &c.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  and 
Tiberius,  it  became  very  common  to  invert  the  an- 


cient order  of  nomen  and  cognomen,  and  to  t*y,  «. 
g.,  Drusus  Claudius,  or  Silvanus  Plautius,  instead 
of  Claudius  Drusus  and  Plautius  Silvanus.  - 

Roman  women  had  likewise  sometimes  a  cogno- 
men, although  instances  of  it  are  very  rare.  It  was 
sometimes,  like  that  of  men,  derived  from  personal 
peculiarities,  such  as  Rufa  and  Pusula ;'  sometimes 
from  the  nomen  gentilicium  of  their  husbands,  as 
Junia  Claudilla,  Ennia  Nsevia,*  Livia  Ocellina,4  and 
sometimes  from  the  cognomen  of  their  husbands,  as 
Caecilia  Metella. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  Republic  and  the 
early  period  of  the  Empire,  when  the  Roman  fran- 
chise was  given  to  whole  countries  and  provinces, 
the  persons  who  thus  acquired  the  civitas  frequent- 
ly adopted  the  prsenomen  and  nomen  of  the  person 
through  whose  interest  they  bad  obtained  the  dis- 
tinction, or  of  the  emperor  himself.  After  the  time 
of  Caracalla  (A.D.  313),  when  all  the  free  inhabitants 
of  the  Empire  had  obtained  the  Roman  franchise, 
and  when  the  gentilician  relations  which  had  already 
gradually  fallen  into  oblivion  were  totally  forgotten, 
any  person  might  adopt  what  name  he  pleased, 
either  ancient  or  newly  invented,  and  even  change 
his  name  if  he  did  not  like  it  ;*  and  henceforth  the 
ancient  Roman  names  disappear  from  the  history 
of  the  Empire  with  incredible  rapidity. 

If  a  person,  by  adoption,  passed  from  one  gens 
into  another,  he  assumed  the  praenomen,  nomen. 
and  cognomen  of  his  adoptive  father,  and  added  to 
these  the  name  of  his  former  gens,  with  the  termi- 
nation anus.  Thus  C.  Octavius,  after  being  adopted 
by  his  uncle  C.  Julius  Caesar,  was  called  C.  Julius 
Caesar  Octavianus,  and  the  son  of  L.  ^Emilius 
Paullus,  when  adopted  by  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  was 
called  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  jEmilianus.  (Vtd.  Adop- 
tion, Rohan.)  There  were,  however,  two  gen- 
tes,  viz.,  the  gens  Antonia  and  the  gens  Flaminia, 
which,  in  case  of  any  of  their  gentiles  being  adopt- 
ed into  another  gens,  took  the  termination  »>m» 
instead  of  arm*,  as  Antoninus  and  Flamininus,  in- 
stead of  Antonianus  and  Flaminianas.  Sometimes, 
also,  the  cognomen  of  the  former  family  was  re- 
tained, and  added,  without  any  alteration,  to  the 
name  of  the  adoptive  father,  as  in  the  case  of  Q. 
ServQius  Caepio  Brutus.*  This  was  only  done  in 
case  the  cognomen  was  of  great  celebrity ;  and  it 
sometimes  underwent  a  change  in  the  termination. 
Thus  Claudius  Marcellus,  when  adopted  by  Corne- 
lius Lentulus,  was  called  Cornelius  Lentulus  Mar 
cellinus.*  If  one  man  adopted  two  brothers,  the 
adoptive  father  might  choose  any  praenomen  at  his 
discretion,  in  order  to  distinguish  his  adoptive  sons 
from  each  other.  Tims,  when  Augustus  adopted 
the  two  sons  of  Agrippa,  he  gave  to  the  one  the 
praenomen  Caius,  am'  »o  the  other  the  praenomen 
Lucius.*  During  ihn  rarly  period  of  the  Empire,  it 
appears  to  have  sometimes  occurred  that  a  person, 
when  adopted  inlr  another  gens,  added  his  own 
nomen  gentilicium  without  any  alteration,  to  that 
of  his  adoptive  father,  as  m  the  cases  of  C.  Plinius 
Caecilius  Secundus  and  L.  /Elius  Aurelins  Commo- 
dus.'  Besides  this,  many  other  irregularities  oc- 
curred in  cases  of  adoption  during  the  period  of  the 
Empire,  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  our  purpose  ts 
enumerate  them  here. 

Slaves  had  only  one  name,  and  usually  retained 
that  which  they  had  borne  before  they  came  into 
slavery.  If  a  slave  was  restored  to  freedom,  be  re- 
ceived the  praenomen  and  nomen  gentilicium  of  bis 
former  master,  and  to  these  was  added  the  name 


I.  (OaDin*,  riii.,  10.— Plat.,  Cat.  Mai.,  M.y  -S.  (Cio.  in  Verr., 
!„  B.)— J.  (Cie.  in  Verr.,  ii.,  43.)— 4.  (Cio.,  F  lilip.,  ix.,  7.)-*. 
(Did.  48,  tit.  1 1,  ■  1J.H-*.  (Juv .  - ,  117.) 


1.  (Veil.  Patarc,  ii.,  97,  IIS.)—*.  (Hon!.,  Sat.,  ii.,  3,  Sl«.>— 
I.  (Soet.,  Calig.,  IS.)— 4.  (Suet.,  Galb.,  3.)— 5.  (Cod.  9,  tit.  tS.) 
6.  (Fekhel,  Doctr.  Nam.,  vol.  v.,  p.  39.)— 7.  (Eckhel.  Doctr. 
Nan-,  vol.  t..j.  59  and  p.  187.)— 8.  (VoU.  Patare.,  Ii., »».)—» 
(Diou  Caaa.,  Excerpt.,  lib.  liiii.,  e.  19.) 
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which  be  had  bad  as  a  slave.  He  became  thus,  in 
some  measure,  the  gentilis  of  his  former  master,  in 
as  far  as  he  bad  the  sarnie  nomen  gentilicium,  bat 
he  had  none  of  the  other  claims  which  a  freeborn 
gentilis  had.'  Instances  of  such  freedmen  are  Ti- 
tus Ampins  Menander,  a  freedman  of  T.  Ampius 
Balbus  ;*  L.  Cornelius  Chrysogonus,  a  freedman  of 
L.  Cornelius  Sulla ;'  M.  Tullius  Laurea  and  M.  Tul- 
lius  Tiro,  freedmen  of  M.  Tullius  Cicero.  It  appears, 
however,  that  toe  emancipator  sometimes  avoided 
giving  to  his  freedman  his  nomen  gentilicium,  for 
Dion  Cassias*  mentions  a  freedman  of  J.  Csesar 
whose  nomen  gentilicium  is  Licinius.  If  the  state 
emancipated  a  servus  publicus,  and  gave  him  the 
franchise  at  the  same  time,  any  praenomen  and  no- 
men were  given  to  him,  or  he  took  these  names 
from  the  magistrate  who  performed  the  act  of 
emancipation  in  the  name  of  the  state,  and  then 
received  a  cognomen  derived  from  the  name  of  the 
city,  as  Romanus  or  Romanensis.* 

NOMIZMATOS  A1A460PAZ  ITA+H  (vopta/ia- 
rof  iiafBopat  ypa+ij)  is  the  name  of  the  public 
action  which  might,  at  Athens,  be  brought  against 
any  one  who  coined  money  either  too  light  in  weight 
or  not  consisting  of  the  pure  metal  prescribed  by  the 
law.  The  lawful  punishment  inflicted  upon  a  per- 
son in  case  he  was  convicted  was  death.*  What 
action  might  be  brought  against  those  who  coined 
money  without  the  sanction  of  the  Republic,  and 
how  such  persons  were  punished,  is  not  known.' 

NOMOPHYL'ACES  {JSouofiXaKtc).  This  name 
denotes  certain  magistrates  or  official  persons  of 
high  authoiity,  who  exercised  a  control  over  other 
magistrates,  and,  indeed,  over  the  whole  body  of 
the  people,  it  being  their  duty  to  see  that  the  laws 
were  duly  administered  and  obeyed.  Mention  is 
made  of  snch  officers  at  Sparta  and  elsewhere, 
and  some  of  the  Greek  philosophers  who  wrote  on 
'egislation  appear  to  have  thought  that  such  a  body 
of  men  was  essential  to  the  well-being  of  a  social 
community.'  No  such  body  existed  at  Athens,  for 
they  most  have  had  a  power  too  great  for  the  ex- 
istence of  a  democracy.  The  senate  of  500,  or  the 
a.eopagitic  council,  performed  in  some  measure 
the  office  of  law-guardians  ;*  but  the  only  persons 
designated  by  this  name  appear  to  have  been  infe- 
rior functionaries  (a  sort  of  police),  whose  business 
it  was  to  prevent  irregularities  and  disturbances  in 
the  public  assemblies.  Even  their  existence  has 
oeen  doubted  by  modet*  writers :  some  think  they 
have  been  confounded  with  the  GeauoOirai.  An- 
other hypothesis  is,  that  the  office  was  never  intro- 
duced until  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who, 
when  he  was  invested  with  the  authority  of  lawgiver 
by  Caasander,  gave  to  the  Eleven  the  additional 
Juty  of  watching  the  conduct  of  all  the  other  ma- 
gistrates, with  a  view  to  introduce  a  more  aristo- 
cratical  government.  In  favour  of  this  opinion,  it 
has  been  observed,  that  the  office  of  vo/todwAaxer  Is 
only  mentioned  by  grammarians,  and  they  refer  to 
Dinarchus,  who  was  the  friend  and  contemporary 
of  Demetrius." 

NOMOS  (vcytof).  This  word  comprehends  the 
notion  not  only  of  established  or  statute  law,  but 
likewise  of  all  customs  and  opinions  to  which  long 
prescription  or  natural  feeling  gives  the  force  of 
law ;  as  Euripides"  expresses  it,  to  fa  xf>°v<t>  faKPV 
vipifiov  atl  <pi»ei  rt  ictfvKOf.    In  the  heroic  ages, 


1.  (Cie.,  Top., ».)—!.  (Cie.  id  Fun.,  xiii.,  70.)— S.  (Cic.Pro 
Koto.  Am.,  2,  Ac.)— 4.  (lit.,  II.)— 5.  (Vuro,  D«  long.  Lit.,  rii., 
n.  134,  Ac,  Bipont. — Lit.,  for.,  61.) — 8.  (Demosth.,  c.  Lept.,  p. 
508.— Id.,  o.  Timocr.,  p.  785,  dec.)— 7.  ( Vtd.  Petitus,  Leg.  Att., 
p.  510.)— a.  (Schomann,  Ant.  Jar.  Poo.  Gr.,  p.  130.—  Plato, 
Leg:.,  vi,  p.  S5S.— Xen.,  CEcon.,  n.,  14.)— t.  (Arist.,  Pol.,  ii., 
5,  •u'o  da.— Andoc.,  Do  Mrit.,  II.)— 10.  (Fid.  Schneider's  note 
to  Aristotle,  Pol.,  ri . ,  5, 4  10.— Wachsmuth,  i.,  1,  p.  SOB.— Meier, 
Att.  Proc,  p.  68-73.)— II.  (Bicch.,  803  ) 
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before  the  period  of  authentic  history  begias,  w* 
find  in  the  Homeric  and  other  poems  traces  of  a 
general  belief  among  the  Greeks  that  government 
ought  to  be  controlled  by  law.  As  even  the  sc 
preme  God  was  supposed  to  be  subject  U<  a  higher 
power,  Fate  or  'kvayrii,  so  the  tuorptfrn  fiao3jsi< 
was  bound  to  govern  according  to  the  rules  of  jus 
tice,  ilun,  vofiof,  evvafUv.1  Government,  though 
monarchical  and  hereditary,  was  nevertheless  lim- 
ited, kizi  /Sirrotf  yipaot.*  The  monarchs  were  iyif- 
roptf  idi  fti&ovTtf,  bound  to  consult  for  the  good  o* 
their  people,  and  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  theii 
counsellors,  or  the  chief  men  of  the  state  (yepmref, 
ovoktic.  Sec.),  and  also  to  administer  justice,  SUar 
Qefumtu;,  tviulaf.' 

These  notions  of  law  and  justice  were  necessa- 
rily vague.  The  regal  power,  though  limited  in 
practice,  appears  to  have  been  absolute  in  theory, 
and,  as  such,  was  easily  liable  to  be  abused.  We 
find  complaints  of  the  abuse  of  power  in  Hesiod  ;* 
and  Wachsmuth*  remarks  that  the  Odyssey  con- 
tains indications  of  a  struggle  of  the  nobility  against 
the  sovereign.  That  many  beneficial  concessions 
were  made  by  the  kings  to  their  people  before  the 
age  of  authentic  history,  is  not  improbable.  The 
changes  introduced  by  Theseus  may  be  considered 
in  this  light.  But  the  first  great  step  towards  the 
establishment  of  constitutional  law  appears  to  have 
been  taken  by  the  Athenians,  when  they  abridged 
the  power  of  the  Medontide,  and  rendered  govern- 
ment rtspoiuibU,  T7/v  paoiKciav  furiarvaav  cl;  apxjk* 
ivevdwov.* 

The  transition  from  customary  or  traditionary 
law  to  fixed  civil  ordinances  must  have  taken  placs 
gradually.  When  people  came  to  unite  in  citiet 
(owpxifovro),  and  form  compact  societies,  they  be- 
gan to  feel  the  necessity  of  having  permanent  laws 
to  define  and  secure  their  civil  rights.  The  notion 
soon  sprang  up  that  society  was  formed  for  the 
good  of  all  classes.  'Tie  expression  rd  notpov,  for- 
merly applied  to  natiot.i!  leagues  and  confederacies,' 
came  to  denote  a  uoiwC  i-ody  of  citizens,  and  equal 
laws  were  claimed  for  tM.  From  this  body,  indeed, 
were  excluded  all  such  persons  as  came  under  the 
definition  of  irepioiKoi,  provincials,'  or  serfs,  like  the 
Helots,  and  all  slaves  of  every  kind.  It  was  only 
the  townsman  (iroXirnt)  and  the  freeman  who  could 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  citizen.  The  emigrant 
(ariftTjTos  iKTavaoTTit),  though,  if  he  became  a  resi- 
dent (jJtoikoc),  he  was,  upon  certain  conditions, 
admitted  to  the  protection  of  the  law,  was  never 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  native. 

Before  any  written  codes  appeared,  law  was 
promulgated  by  the  poets  or  wise  men,  who  sang 
the  great  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  and  delivered 
their  moral  and  political  lessons  in  verse.  Such 
was  the  /Hjrpa  (declared  law)  of  Sparta  and  Taren- 
tum.  The  laws  of  Charondas  were  sung  as  onoXia 
at  Athens.'  The  influence  exercised  by  these  men 
arose  in  a  great  measure  from  the  belief  that  they 
were  divinely  inspired,  a  power  which  was  ascribed 
to  most  of  the  ancioat  Hw-viakers.  Thus  the  laws 
of  Minos  were  said  to  be  a  revelation  from  Jupiter ;" 
Lycurgus  was  the  conCdjnt  of  the  Delphic  god; 
Zaleucus  of  Pallas."  Some  have  supposed  that  the 
use  of  vo/toc,  in  the  sense  of  /arc,  was  derived  from 
the  circumstance  of  laws  having  first  been  in  ve:se, 
as  the  same  word  denotes  measure  or  tune.  But 
this  is  not  surprising,  when  we  consider  that  prin  i 


I.  (Horn..  Od.,  rrii.,  487.— Pind.,  Pyth.,  ii.,  157.- Herod.,  m- 
38.— Hes.,  Op.  et  D.,  474.)—  *.  (Thucvd ,  1,  1SO-S.  (EL,  K- 
•80.— lb.,  xvi.,  MS.— Od.,  in.,  J.— lb.,  it.,  689.)— 4.  (Op.  «t  P, 
39,  S5S.)— 4.  (HeU.  Alt.,  I.,  i.,  c  18.)— 6.  (Paue.,  it,  »,  S  I0J— 
7.  (Herod.,  t.,  109.)-8.  (Heud.,  iri,  58.— Id.,  ir.,  II.) — 1\ 
(JSlian,  ii.,  39. — Arist.,  Probl.,  iii..  28.—  Athencus,  xiv.,  p.  619 
—Wachsmuth,  Hell.  Alt.,  I.,  i.,  p.  SOI,  308.)— 10.  (Pausan.,  iu 
S,  t  40-11.  (Wachsmuth,  I.,  i,  p.  204.) 
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:  of  harmony  are  necessary  not  only  to  music 
and  poetry,  bat  to  the  adjustment  of  the  various  re- 
lations of  civil  society ;  and  both  meanings  may  well 
be  derived  from  ve/teiv  (dutribuere  tuum  cuiquc). 

As  civilization  advanced,  laws  were  reduced  to 
writing,  in  the  shape  either  of  regular  codes  er  dis- 
tinct ordinances,  and  afterward  publicly  exhibited, 
engraved  on  tablets,  or  hewn  on  columns.1  The 
first  written  laws  we  hear  of  are  those  of  Zalencus.' 
The  first  at  Athens  were  those  of  Draco,  called 
#co/ioi,  and  by  that  name  distinguished  from  the 
v&poi  of  Solon.'  From  the  origin  of  this  word,  one 
would  suppose  that  it  signified  ordained  or  stat- 
ute law,  redeic  vo/ioc :  but  it  is  frequently  used  like 
Qtfuc,  in  the  sense  of  natural  right  or  social  usage.* 
The  six  inferior  archons  were  called  deo/wBercu, 
because  a  great  variety  of  causes  fell  under  then- 
cognizance,  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  written  code, 
those  who  declare  and  interpret  the  laws  may  be 
properly  said  to  make  them.* 

The  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  not  written.  He 
enjoined  that  they  should  never  be  inscribed  on 
any  other  tablet  than  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men.* Those  of  Solon  weTe  inscribed  on  wooden 
tablets,  arranged  in  pyramidal  blocks  turning  on  an 
axis,  called  utovec  and  «tJpfe»f.'  They  were  first 
hung  in  the  Acropolis,  but  afterward  brought  down 
to  the  Prytaneum.*  Archives  were  established  for 
the  custody  of  Athenian  laws  in  the  temple  of  the 
mother  of  the  gods  (hi  ty  fiT/Tpuy),  with  a  public 
servant  (Arniootoc)  to  take  care  of  them.*  Others 
were  hung  up  in  various  public  places,  so  that  any 
citizen  might  have  access  to  them,  to  read  or  take 
extracts.  For  instance,  laws  which  concerned  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  archon  were  hung  up  in  his  of- 
fice ;  those  which  concerned  the  senate  (SovXevriKoi 
vo/tot)  in  their  council-room,  and  so  on."  After  the 
expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  in  the  archonship  of 
Euclides,  a  decree  was  passed  by  the  assembly  to 
restore  the  ancient  laws,  and  appoint  a  committee 
to  revise  them,  and  propose  any  alterations  or  ad- 
ditions that  might  seem  necessary.  The  new  and 
old  laws  were  all  to  be  written  out  in  the  enlarged 
Ionian  alphabet,  which  had  not  come  into  use  in 
Solon's  time ;  and  the  whole  code,  thus  revised,  was 
transcribed  on  the  walls  of  the  portico  (elf  tip/  aro- 
iu>  iveypafav).  At  the  same  time  it  was  enacted 
that  no  magistrate  should  be  allowed  to  use  an  un- 
written law  (uypody  6i  vo/u,)  ruf  kpx<K  V*l  XPV0^01 
(«j<M  wepi  ivoc.).11 

According  to  these  statutes  of  Solon,  and  those 
which  were  subsequently  enacted  at  various  times, 
the  magistrates  and  the  judges  at  Athens  were 
bound  to  administer  the  law,  executive  and  judi- 
cial. The  heliastic  body,  acting  in  their  capacity 
of  judges  or  jurors  (as  to  their  legislative,  see  No- 
■oTHiTse),  were  sworn  irepi  ftiv  in  vd/toi  tiai, 
Kara  rovf  vofiovc  TlnrfietoOai,  icepl  6t  uv  fiy  eiat,  yvu- 
n  rj  tuuuorarg."  In  all  causes,  whether  civil  or 
criminal,  the  parties  procured  copies  or  extracts  of 
such  laws  as  were  material  to  the  questions  to  be 
tried,  and  brought  them  before  the  vyt/uiv  duaarv- 
piov  at  the  iivaitpwis ,  by  whom  they  were  consigned 
to  the  ixivor,  and  produced  at  the  trial,  to  be  read 
to  the  iueaarai  by  the  ypafifiaTevc.  If  any  man  pro- 
duced before  the  judges  a  fictitious  law  (ov«  ovra 
•tyov),  he  was  punishable  with  death." 


1.  (Lyc,  e.  Leoc.,  165,  ed.  Steph.— Ariatot..  Pol.,  ».,  »,♦*.— 
Ptaeo,  Leg.,  t.,  p.  738.)—*.  (Wacheraath,  I.,  i.,  p.  SOS.)  — S. 
(Andoa,  fie  Uyn.,v.  11,  ed.  Steph.)— 4.  (Horn.,  II.,  ir.,  134  ;  »_ 
J78.  —  Oct,  mil.,  498.)  —  S.  (Thirl-ell,  Hiat.  of  Or.,  »oL  ii.,  p. 
17.)— t.  (Thirlwall,  i.,  p.  339.)— 7.  (Harpocrat.— Snidae,  •.  i. — 
"«.,  Solon,  *».)— 8.  (Harpocrat.,  i.  t.  i  nrneSt*  riitf-  —  Pin- 
Ma.,  I,  18,  «  S.)  —  I).  (Demoeth..  De  File.  Leg.,  381 ;  c  Arie- 
toe,  790.)— 10.  (Demoeth.,  e.  Arietoc.,  8S7-843  ;  c.  Timoc.,  70S. 
— Wacham.,  I.,  i„  p.  368.—  Meier  and  SchSnunn,  Art.  Proc,  p. 
170.  «M.)-U.  (Andoc,  Da  afrit.,  1 1-13,  ed.  Sleph.J-lS.  (Meier 
•»  ScMnk,  Alt.  Proc,  p.  148.)— 13.  (Demoeth.,  e.  Ann.,  807.) 


As  the  Sutaorai  (chosen  as  explained  under  1H. 
eastxs)  performed  the  functions  of  both  judgs 
and  jury,  it  is  evident  that  the  important  question, 
how  the  laws  of  Athens  worked,  depends  on  tha 
discretion  which  in  practice  they  exercised  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  written  law.  This  is  only  to 
be  discovered  by  a  careful  perusal  of  the  Attio  ora- 
tors, and  is  too  wide  a  question  to  be  discussed 
here.  Much  light  is  thrown  on  the  subject  by 
Aristotle,1  who,  in  treating  of  judicial  matters,  al 
ways  has  in  view  the  practice  of  the  Athenian 
courts.  He  reckons  the  vopoi  among  the  irex»ot 
Ktoretc,  and  advises  the  orator,  when  the  law  of  the 
country  is  against  him  (Wv  evuvrioc  y  6  yeypa/i/iivor 
■ry  irpdy/tari),  to  appeal  to  the  universal  law  of  jus- 
tice or  equity  (r£  koiv$  vo/h>  koX  role  imeixtmv,  of 
iuator(poic).  For  (says  he)  if  the  written  law  is 
contrary  to  justice,  it  is  not  a  law,  oi  yap  noul  to 
Ipyov  rod  vopev.  From  this  it  may  be  seen,  that 
the  notions  entertained  by  the  Athenians  of  the 
discretion  to  be  exercised  by  a  judge  were  some- 
what different  from  our  own.  There  existed  at 
Athens  no  class  of  persons  corresponding  to  our 
counsel  or  attorneys,  whose  business  or  profession 
it  was  to  expound  the  laws.  The  office  of  the  ii- 
nyvrai  related  only  to  religious  observances.  (VuL 
Lzbsitai.)  According  to  the  principle  of  the  con- 
stitution,, every  citizen  was  bound  to  watch  over 
the  preservation  of  the  laws,  and  to  inform  against 
and  prosecute  any  persons  who  transgressed  them. 
The  people,  either  on  the  bench  or  in  the  assembly, 
were  the  ultimate  judges.' 

As  to  the  difference  between  vo/tof  and  fijia/to, 
and  as  to  the  manner  in  which  laws  were  enacted 
or  repealed,  see  Nomotbetes. 

NOMOTH'ETES  (.vo/toeirnc),  legislator,  is  a  word 
which  may  be  applied  to  any  person  who  cause* 
laws  to  be  enacted.  -  Thus  Pericles  and  Themis- 
tocles  are  called  voftoBirai,  movers  or  proposers  ol 
laws.'  It  is,  however,  more  commonly  given  to 
those  eminent  men  whose  laws  have  been  celebra- 
ted for  their  intrinsic  merit,  or  for  the  important 
influence  which  they  exercised  over  the  destinies 
of  their  country.  Such  were  Minos  of  Crete,  Dra- 
co at  Athens,  Zaleucus  at  Locri,  and  Charopdar, 
whose  laws  w  ere  distinguished  for  their  atpiieca,  and 
were  received  at  Rhegium,  Catana,  and  other  Chal 
cidian  states.*  Many  other  men  have  been  hon 
oured  with  this  title,  either  for  having  improved 
the  laws  of  their  countrymen,  or  as  having,  by  the<r 
writings,  their  counsel,  and  their  good  example, 
led  to  the  introduction  of  a  sound  moral  discipline 
among  them.  These  were  the  sages  or  wise  men, 
called  by  Diogenes  Laertius'  avveroi  rivec  xal  vouo- 
6ertxoi.  Pittacus  of  Lesbos,  Phidon  of  Argos,  Tha 
lea  of  Miletus,  Bias  of  Priene,  Chiton,  who  im- 
proved the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  and  Pythagoras,  ma) 
be  reckoned  in  this  class.'  But  the  name  of  vopo- 
OtTTK  is  given  tor"  Ifrxiv  to  Solon  and  Lycurgus ; 
for  they  not  only  introduced  codes  of  laws,  but 
were  founders  of  constitution*  (iroAnciai),  Which, 
though  from  time  to  time  modified  and  altered,  and 
sometimes  even  suspended,  remained  more  or  less 
in  force  so  long  as  Athens  and  Sparta  existed  as 
republics. '  So  high  was  the  esteem  in  which  Solon 
was  held  by  the  Athenians,  as  the  founder  of  their 
social  polity,  that,  although  many  important  re- 
forms were  effected  at  various  periods,  he  still  con- 
tinued to  be  regarded  as  the  lawgiver  (i  vo/wOenicS 
and  the  whole  body  of  laws  passed  under  his  name. 
Wachsmuth'  remarks,  that  on  this  account,  when- 
ever a  law  of  Solon  is  cited,  we  may  suspect  thai 


1.  (Rhei.,  i.,  15.)-*.  (Ljoorg.,  c.  Leoc.,  148,  ed.  Stcph.)— X 
(Lti..  e.  Nicum.,  189,  ed.  Staph.)  —  4.  (Anatot.,  Pol.,  it.,  D,  *  8. 
— Henuuiu,  V>1.  AM.,  I)  88,  80.1—5.  (i.,  40.)— «.  (Wacham.,  t, 
i.,  p.  314.)-;.  (Anatot.,  Pol.,  n.,  »,  »  l.)-8.  (1.,  i.,  S88.) 
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it  contains  inlerpolation  On  the  other  hand,  we 
•herald  bear  in  mind  that  in  all  the  changes  which 
took  place  in  the  Athenian  constitution,  the  reform- 
ers aimed  at  preserving  the  main  principles  of  So- 
lon's policy.  Clisthenes,  who  established  the  <%««, 
remodelled  the  fvXai,  and  made  other  changes,  is 
characterized  by  Aristotle1  as  having  for  bis  object 

tiftaai  rqv  dtifUHtparlav. 

There  is  this  remarkable  difference  between  the 
legislation  of  Solon  and  that  of  other  Greek  law- 
givers, that  be  did  not  (as  they  did)  endeavour  to 
secure  fixity  and  finality  for  his  institutions.  Za- 
leucus  and  Charondas  are  said  to  have  made  it  a 
capital  crime  to  propose  new  laws.  Lycurgus  for- 
bade young  men  to  censure  the  laws ;  and  when 
lie  went  on  his  last  journey,  from  which  he  never 
returned  (the  story  says),  be  bound  bis  countrymen 
by  an  oath  to  observe  all  his  laws  till  bis  return. 
Solon  exacted  a  similar  oath  of  the  Athenians  for 
only  ten  years.' 

But  Solon  also  devised  regulations  by  which  the 
laws  might  undergo  periodical  revision,  and  be 
amended  as  occasion  required.  At  the  first  xvpit 
tnKhiaia  in  every  year,  any  person  was  at  liberty 
to  point  out  defects  in  the  existing  code  or  propose 
alterations.  If  his  motion  was  deemed  worthy  of 
attention,  the  third  assembly  might  refer  the  mat- 
ter to  a  legislative  committee,  called  vofiodirai. 
This  committee  was  selected  by  lot  from  the  heli- 
astic  body ;  it  being  the  intention  of  Solon  to  limit 
the  power  of  the  popular  assembly  by  means  of  a 
superior  board  emanating  from  itself,  composed  of 
citizens  of  mature  age,  bound  by  a  stricter  oath, 
and  accustomed  to  weigh  legal  principles  by  the 
exercise  of  their  judicial  functions.  The  number 
of  the  committee  so  appointed  varied  according  to 
the  exigency  of  the  occasion.  The  people  appoint- 
ed five  advocates  (ovvdixot)  to  attend  before  the 
board  and  maintain  the  policy  of  the  existing  insti- 
tution. If  the  proposed  measure  met  the  approval 
of  the  committee,  it  passed  into  law  forthwith.  Be- 
sides this,  the  thesmothetas  were  officially  author- 
ized to  review  the  whole  code,  and  refer  all  statutes 
which  they  considered  unworthy  of  being  retained 
to  the  vo/«o6Vr<K.' 

Hence  appears  the  difference  between  yn^io/ia 
and  vo/io;.  The  mere  resolution  of  the  people  in 
assembly  was  a  iifyiopa,  and  only  remained  in 
force  a  year,  like  a  decree  of  the  senate.  Nothing 
was  a  law  that  did  not  pass  the  ordeal  of  the  vopo- 
etrai.  The  democracy  of  Solon  was  therefore  one 
of  that  kind,  in  which  (as  Aristotle  says),  tiptoe  ijv 
i  vopot  &XX  oi  to  irtifloc  .*  PriviUgia  required  to 
be  passed  by  six  thousand  of  the  people  in  assem- 
bly, giving  their  votes  secretly.  The  naturalization 
■if  a  foreigner  is  an  example  of  a  privilegium,  for 
which  two  votes  of  different  assemblies  were  ne- 
cessary.* 

Propositions  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  were 
first  approved  by  the  senate  of  600,  and  then  called 
■tpoooviiviiara.  The  mover  of  a  law  was  said  -dei- 
vat  orypafetv  vo/tm,  the  people  who  passed  it  &ie- 
9ai.  To  endict  a  man  for  proposing  illegal  meas- 
ures was  called  ypafeoBal  rtva  napavo/iuv.  As  to 
the  proceedings  in  such  a  case,  see  riAPANOMQN 
ITA*H.  • 

NON/E.    (Vid.  Calbnoab,  Rohan.) 

NORMA  {yvufiuv),  a  square  used  by  carpenters, 
masons,  and  other  artificers,  to  make  their  work 
rectangular.'     It  was  made  by  taking  three  flat 


1.  (Pol.,  ii.,  8,  l>  II.) — S.  (Ilerod.,  i ,  49.— Wacham.,  I.,  i,  p. 

911.— Thirlvrall,  Gr.  Hill,  i.,  895.)— 3.  (Hermann,  Pol.  Ant.,  4 
111.— Wacham.,  I.,  i,  p.  960  — Thirlwall,  ii.,  p.  «.— Demoalh., 
s.  Timoe.,  706.)  — 4.  (Pol.,  IV.,  4,  6  1.  —  Hantaan,  Pol.  Ant.,  ♦ 
67,  n.  8.  —  Dwnoath.,  c.  Ariatoc..  84!),  8S1.)  —  S  (Oeinoath.,  c. 
Naur.,  1975.)— fl.  (Phili.  tie  7  orb.  Spaot.,  9.— Vitror.,  vii.,  1.-- 
Plin..  H.  N-,  xxxri.,  99,  a.  SI  —Prudent.,  Parcho  n.,  818.) 
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wooden  rulers  (ma!.  Rioun)  of  equal  thickMsa, 
one  of  them  being  two  feet  ten  inches  long,  the 
others  each  two  feet  long,  and  joining  them  togeth- 
er by  their  extremities  so  as  to  assume  the  jbrm  of 
a  right-angled  triangle. '  This  method,  though  only 
a  close  approximation,  must  have  been  quite  suffi- 
cient for  all  common  purposes.  For  the  sake  of 
convenience,  the  longest  side,  t.  e.,  the  hypotenuse 
of  the  triangle,  was  discarded,  and  the  instrument 
then  assumed  the  form  in  which  it  is  exhibited 
among  other  tools  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  352.    A 


Z 
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square  ot  a  still  more  simple  fashion,  made  by  me"  e- 
ly  cutting  a  rectangular  piece  out  of  a  board,  it 
shown  on  another  sepulchral  monument,  found  at 
Rome  and  published  by  Grater,"  and  copied  in  tba 
woodcut  which  is  here  introduced. 

From  the  use  of  this  instrument,  a  right  angle 
was  also  called  a  normal  angle.*  Anything  missha- 
pen was  called  abnormis* 

NOTA  CENSORIA  was  the  remark  which  the 
censors  in  their  lists  wrote  by  the  side  of  the  name 
of  a  Roman  citizen  who  deserved  censure  for  mis- 
demeanour or  immoral  conduct.  For  one  important 
branch  of  the  power  of  the  Roman  censors  was  the 
disciplina  or  euro  morum,  whence  they  are  called  by 
Cicero*  prafecli  moribus  tt  magittri  vcteris  discipline 
tt  scveritatu.  This  part  of  the  censorial  power  ap- 
pears at  first  to  have  extended  no  farther  than  to 
censure  and  to  punish  the  bad  conduct  of  a  citizen 
in  so  far  as  it  had  an  injurious  influence  on  his  cen- 
sus,' but  gradually  it  acquired  the  character  of  a 
complete  superintendence  of  the  whole  private  and 
public  life  of  a  citizen.  This  part  of  their  office 
invested  them  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  jurisdiction, 
which  in  many  respects  resembles  that  which  in 
modern  times  is  exercised  by  public  opinion ;  for 
there  are  innumerable  actions  which,  though  ac- 
knowledged by  every  one  to  be  bad  and  immoral, 
yet  do  not  come  within  the  reach  of  the  positive 
laws  of  a  country.  Even  in  cases  of  real  crimes, 
the  positive  laws  frequently  punish  only  the  partic- 
ular offence,  while  in  public  opinion  the  offender, 
even  after  he  has  undergone  punishment,  is  still  in- 
capacitated for  certain  honours  and  disti  ictions, 
which  are  granted  only  to  persons  of  onble  mislted 
character.  Hence  the  Roman  censors  might  brand 
a  man  with  their  nota  censoria  in  case  he  had  been 
convicted  of  a  crime  in  an  ordinary  court  of  jus- 
tice, and  had  already  suffered  punishment  for  it.' 
The  nota  censoria,  also  called  animadvtrsio  or  not*' 
lio  censoria,  together  with  the  punishment  and  tba 


1.  (laid.,  Ong.,iii.,  19.)— 9.  (1.  c,  p.  999.)— S.  (Quintil.,  xt 
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i  of  :>s  infliction,  were  marked  by  the  side  of 
the  Mate  of  the  guilty  citizen  (cauiam  nota  subtcri- 
btrtp.  Th*  consequence  of  such  a  nota  was  only 
ignominia,  and  not  infamia*  (trio!.  Infamm,  Rohan, 
p.  836),  and  the  censorial  edict  was  not  a  judicium 
or  res  judicata,*  for  its  effects  were  not  lasting,  but 
might  be  remedied  by  the  improved  conduct  of  the 
guilty  person,  or  removed  by  the  following  censors, 
by  a  judicial  decision,  or  by  a  lex.  A  nota  censo- 
ria  was,  moreover,  not  valid  unless  both  censors 
agreed.  The  ignominia  was  thus  only  a  transitory 
capitis  diminutio,  which  does  not  even  appear  to 
have  deprived  a  magistrate  of  his  office,4  and  cer- 
tainly did  not  disqualify  persons  labouring  under  it 
foi  obtaining  a  magistracy,  for  being  appointed  as 
judices  by  the  prtetor,  or  for  serving  in  the  Roman 
armies.  Mam.  JSmilius  was  thus,  notwithstanding 
the  animadvereio  censoria,  made  dictator.' 

A  person  might  be  branded  with  a  censorial  nota 
in  a  variety  of  cases,  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  specify,  as  in  a  great  many  instances  it  depended 
upon  the  discretion  of  the  censors  and  the  view 
they  took  of  a  case ;  and  sometimes  even  one  set 
of  censors  would  overlook  an  offence  which  was 
severely  chastised  by  their  successors.*  But  the 
offences  which  are  recorded  to  have  been  punished 
by  the  censors  are  of  a  threefold  nature. 

I.  Such  as  occurred  in  the  private  life  of  individ- 
uals, e.  g.,  1.  Living  in  celibacy  at  a  time  when  a 
person  ought  to  be  married  to  provide  the  state 
with  citizens.'  The  obligation  of  marrying  was 
frequently  impressed  upon  the  citizens  by  the  cen- 
sors, and  the  refusal  to  fulfil  it  was  punished  with 
a  fine  (<c«  uxorium').  2.  The  dissolution  of  matri- 
mony or  betrothment  in  an  improper  way,  or  for 
insufficient  reasons.*  3.  Improper  conduct  towards 
one's  wife  or  children,  as  well  as  harshness  or  too 
great  indulgence  towards  children,  and  disobedi- 
ence of  the  latter  towards  their  parents."  4.  Inordi- 
nate and  luxurious  mode  of  living,  or  spending  more 
money  than  was  proper.  A  great  many  instances 
of  this  kind  are  recorded."  At  a  later  time  the  leges 
summaries  were  made  to  check  the  growing  love  of 
luxuries.  5.  Neglect  and  carelessness  in  cultiva- 
ting one's  fields."  6.  Cruelty  towards  slaves  or 
clients."  7.  The  carrying  on  of  a  disreputable 
trade  or  occupation,"  such  as  acting  in  the  thea- 
tres."   8.  Legacy-bunting,  defrauding  orphans,  &o. 

II.  Offences  committed  in  public  life,  either  in 
the  capacity  of  a  public  officer  or  against  magis- 
trates. 1.  If  a  magistrate  acted  in  a  manner  not  be- 
fitting his  dignity  as  an  officer,  if  he  was  accessible 
to  bribes  or  forged  auspices."  S.  Improper  conduct 
towards  a  magistrate,  or  the  attempt  to  limit  his 
power,  or  to  abrogate  a  law  which  the  censors 
thought  necessary."  3.  Perjury."  4.  Neglect,  dis- 
obedience, and  cowardice  of  soldiers  in  the  army.'* 
6.  The  keeping  of  the  equus  publicus  in  bad  condi- 
tion.   ( Vid.  Eqoiteu.) 

III.  A  variety  of  actions  or  pursuits,  which  were 
thought  to  be  injurious  to  public  morality,  might  be 
forbidden  by  the  censors  by  an  edict,**  and  those 
who  acted  contrary  to  such  edicts  were  branded 


1.  (Galliot,  nii.,  SI.— Cio.,  Pro  Cluent,  42.)—*.  (Cic.,  Do 
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with  tho  nota  and  degraded.  For  an  enumeration 
of  the  offences  that  might  be  punished  by  the  cen- 
sors with  ignominia,  see  Niebuhr,  Hut.  of  Rome,  ii., 
p.  399,  &c. 

The  punishments  inflicted  by  the  censors  gener- 
ally differed  according  to  the  station  which  a  man 
occupied,  though  sometimes  a  person  of  the  highest 
rank  might  suffer  all  the  punishments  at  once,  by 
being  degraded  to  the  lowest  class  of  citizens.  But 
they  are  generally  divided  into  four  classes : 

1.  Motto  or  ejeclio  t  tenant,  or  the  exclusion  of  a 
man  from  the  number  of  senators.  This  punish- 
ment might  either  be  a  simple  exclusion  from  the 
list  of  senators,  or  the  person  might  at  the  same 
time  be  excluded  from  the  tribes  and  degraded  to 
the  rank  of  an  serarian.1  The  latter  course  seems 
to  have  been  seldom  adopted ;  the  ordinary  mode 
of  inflicting  the  punishment  was  simply  this :  the 
censors,  in  their  new'  lists,  omitted  the  names  of 
such  senators  as  they  wished  to  exclude,  and  in 
reading  these  new  lists  in  public,  passed  over  the 
names  of  those  who  were  no  longer  to  be  senators. 
Hence  the  expression  pratcriti  smatorcs  is  equiva- 
lent to  e  tenatu  tjectiS  In  some  cases,  however, 
the  censors  did  not  acquiesce  in  this  simple  mode 
of  proceeding,  but  addressed  the  senator  whom  they 
had  noted,  and  publicly  reprimanded  him  for  his 
conduct'  As,  however,  in  ordinary  cases,  an  ex- 
senator  was  not  disqualified  by  his  ignominia  for 
holding  any  of  the  magistracies  which  opened  the 
way  to  the  senate,  he  might  at  the  next  census 
again  become  a  senator.* 

3.  The  ademptio  cam,  or  the  taking  away  the 
equus  publicus  from  an  eques.  This  punishment 
might  likewise  be  simple,  or  combined  with  the  ex- 
clusion from  the  tribes  and  the  degradation  to  the 
rank  of  an  serarian.'    (Vid.  Equitm,  p.  416.) 

3.  The  motto  e  tribu,  or  the  exclusion  of  a  person 
from  his  tribe.  This  punishment  and  the  degrada- 
tion to  the  rank  of  an  terarian  were  originally  the 
same ;  but  when,  in  the  course  of  time,  a  distinc- 
tion was  made  between  the  tribus  rustics  and  the 
tribes  urbane,  the  motio  e  tribu  transferred  a  per- 
son from  the  rustic  tribes  to  the  less  respectable 
city  tribes ;  and  if  the  farther  degradation  to  the 
rank  of  an  serarian  was  combined  with  the  motio  e 
tribu,  it  was  always  expressly  stated.' 

4.  The  fourth  punishment  was  called  rcferre  in 
arariot,1'  or  facere  aliquem  ovarium,*  and  might  be 
inflicted  on  any  person  whom  the  censors  thought 
to  deserve  it.  (Vid.  ^Ebarii.)  This  degradation, 
properly  speaking,  included  all  the  other  punish- 
ments, for  an  eques  could  not  be  made  an  crarius 
unless  he  was  previously  deprived  of  his  horse,  nor 
could  a  member  of  a  rustic  tribe  be  made  an  crari- 
us unless  he  was  previously  excluded  from  it.' 

A  person  who  had  been  branded  with  a  nota 
censoria  might,  if  he  thought  himself  wronged,  en- 
deavour to  prove  his  innocence  to  the  censors  (cau- 
tarn  agcre  apud  ccntorct1');  and  if  be  did  not  suc- 
ceed, he  might  try  to  gain  the  protection  of  one  of 
the  censors,  that  he  might  intercede  on  his  behalf. 
If  neither  of  the  censors  would  intercede,  he  might 
appeal  to  the  tribunes,  or  to  the  people  itself.  But 
cases  in  which  this  last  refuge  was  resorted  to 
mast  have  occurred  very  seldom,  and  where  they 
happened  they  were  mostly  unsuccessful  attempts ; 
whence  Dionysius,"  with  some  justice,  says  that 
the  censorship  was  an  &pxh  ivvvtiSwot.1* 
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NOTA'RII.    (Vid.  Lmbabh.) 

NOTITIA  DIGNITATUM,  or,  nuns  fu  !y,  "No- 
tiiia  Digrtitatum  et  Adminutratiomim  omnium  tarn 
Civilium  quam  Mililarium  in  partibut  Orientit  et  Oc- 
eidmtu,"  is  the  title  of  a  work  containing  a  list  of 
the  civil  and  unitary  offices  and  dignities  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  It  does  not  contain  the  names  of 
,  any  of  the  offices,  but  merely  the  titles  belonging 
to  them.  The  work  is  of  very  great  importance  to 
those  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  in- 
ternal organization  and  administration  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire  during  its  latter  period.  At  what 
time  the  book  was  written,  or  by  what  author,  is 
unknown,  though  it  is  generally  supposed  that  it 
was  composed  between  the  year  A.D.  426  and  453. 
The  last  edition  of  it  is  that  by  E.  Booking,  in  2 
vols.  8vo,  Bonn,  1839  and  1840. 

NOVA'LE     (Vid.  Abatbob,  p.  80.) 

NOVATIO.    (Vid.  Oblioationks,  p.  674.) 

NOVELISE  or  NOVELLA  CONSTITUTIO'- 
NES  form  a  part  of  the  corpus  juris.  Most  of  them 
were  published  in  Greek,  and  their  Greek  title  is  Av- 
ToupdropoflovoTiviavov  kvyoioTOV  Neapal  Atara£ctf. 
Some  of  them  were  published  in  Latin,  and  some  in 
both  languages.  The  first  of  these  novella;  of  Jus- 
tinian belongs  to  the  year  A.D.  635  (Nov.  1),  and 
the  latest  to  the  year  A.D.  666  (Nov.  137) ;  but 
most  of  them  were  published  between  the  years 
636  and  639.  These  constitutiones  were  published 
after  the  completion  of  the  second  edition  of  the 
Code,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  what  was  defi- 
cient in  that  work.  Indeed,  it  appears  that,  on  the 
completion  of  his  second  edition  of  the  Code,  the 
emperor  designed  to  form  any  new  constitutions 
which  hu  might  publish  into  a  body  by  themselves, 
so  as  to  render  a  third  revision  of  the  Code  unne- 
cessary, and  that  he  contemplated  giving  to  this 
body  of  law  the  name  of  Novella;  Constitutiones.1 
It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  any  official  com- 
pilation of  these  new  constitutions  appeared  in  the 
lifetime  of  Justinian.  The  Greek  text  of  the  Novel- 
lc, as  we  now  have  them,  consists  of  168  novelise, 
of  which  169  belong  to  Justinian,  and  the  rest  to 
Justin  the  Second  and  to  Tiberius :  they  are  gener- 
ally divided  into  chapters. 

There  is  a  Latin  epitome  of  these  novella;  by  Ju- 
lian, a  teacher  of  law  at  Constantinople,  which 
contains  126  novella.  The  epitome  was  probably 
made  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  and  the  author  was 
probably  antecessor  at  Constantinople. 

There  is  also  another  collection  of  134  novelise 
in  a  Latin  version  made  from  the  Greek  text.  This 
collection  is  generally  called  Liber  Authenticorum  : 
the  compiler  and  the  time  of  the  compilation  are 
unknown.  This  collection  has  been  made  inde- 
pendently of  the  Greek  compilation.  It  is  divided 
into  nine  collationes,  and  the  collationes  are  divi- 
ded into  tituli. 

The  most  complete  work  on  the  history  of  the 
Novella;  is  by  Biener,  Gackichte  der  Novelien.  See 
also  Beytrag  xur  Lillerar-Gesehickte  da  Novellen- 
Autxug*  von  Julian,  Von  Haubold,  Zdttckrift,  &c., 
iv. 

NOVEMBER.    (Vid.  Calendab,  Rom  aw.) 

NOVENDIA'LE  (so.  taentm)  was  the  name  given 
to  two  different  festivals.  I.  It  was  the  name  of  a 
festival  lasting  nine  days,  which  was  celebrated  as 
often  as  stones  rained  from  heaven.  It  was  origi- 
nally instituted  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  when  there 
was  a  shower  of  stones  upon  the  Mons  Alhanus, 
and  was  frequently  celebrated  in  later  times.'  II. 
This  name  was  also  given  to  the  sacrifice  perform- 
ed nine  days  after  a  funeral.    (Vid.  Foots,  p.  462.) 

NOVI  HO'MINES.     After  the  senate  and  the 


1.  (Contt  ,  Cordi.,  ..  4.)— 8.  (Lit.,  i.,  SI.— Id.,  xil„  AS.— Id., 
«r.,  7 — Id  ,  «ri.,  SS.-M.,  xxrii..  S7.-W.,  xiix..  34.) 
liMS 


'  hi^  er  offices  of  the  state  were  opened  to  the  pk» 
1  beians,  a  new  order  of  nobles  arose,  and  the  term 
tiobilcM  was  applied  to  those  persons  whose  ances- 
tors had  been  magistratus  curules.  (Vid.  Maois 
tbatus.)  Those  persons,  on  the  contrary,  whose 
ancestors  had  not  been  so  distinguished,  were  call- 
ed Ignobilet ;  and  when  those  who  belonged  to  the 
latter  class  obtained  any  of  the  higher  magistracies, 
they  were  called  Novi  Homines,  or  upstarts.1  The 
nobiles  attempted  to  keep  all  the  higher  offices  of 
the  state  in  their  own  body,  and  violently  opposed 
all  candidates  who  did  not  belong  to  their  order.* 
Some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  state 
were,  however,  novi  homines,  as  T.  Coruncaoius, 
who  lived  before  the  first  Punic  war,  Sp.  Carvilins, 
M.  Cato,  Mummius,  the  conqueror  of  Achaia,  C.  Ma- 
rius,  and  Cicero.* 

NOVI  O'PERIS  NUNTIATIO.    (Vid.  Opbbis 
Novi  Nbntiatio.) 

•NOUME'NIUS  (mnyiviuor),  "  the  name  of  a  bird 
mentioned  by  Hesychius.  Gesner  supposes  it  to 
be  the  Curlew,  or  Arquata  of  Latin  authors.  Lin- 
naeus forms  the  scientific  name  of  the  Curlew  by  the 
junction  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  names,  i.  e.,  Nmm 
nius  Arquata."* 

NOXA.    (Kt'i.  Noxalis  Actio.) 

NOXA'LIS  ACTIO.  Ifafiliusfamiliasoraslavo 
committed  theft  or  injuria,  the  person  injured  had 
a  noxalis  actio,  or  a  legal  remedy  for  the  noxa  or 
wrong  done  to  him,  against  the  father  (paUrfamili 
at)  or  the  owner  of  the  slave,  as  the  case  might  be, 
but  he  had  no  action  against  the  son  or  the  slave. 
The  word  noxa  (from  noc-eo)  properly  signified  in 
jury  done ;  in  its  legal  sense  it  comprehended  every 
delictum.'  The  father  or  the  master  might  either 
pay  damages  to  the  injured  person,  or  surrender  the 
offender  to  him.  The  surrender  of  the  offendoi 
was  expressed  by  the  phrase  "  noxa;  dare  or  de> 
dere ;"  and  the  acceptance  of  the  offender  in  satis- 
faction of  the  injury  was  expressed  by  the  phrase 
"noxa;  accipere:"  in  these  expressions  "noxa" 
does  not  mean  "punishment,"  as  is  sometime* 
supposed,  but  the  meaning  of  the  expression  is,  that 
the  person  was  surrendered  in  respect  of  or  as  a 
compensation  for  his  noxa.  In  the  Institutes,*  noxa 
is  defined  to  be  the  person  or  thing  that  does  the 
mischief,  and  noxia  the  mischief  that  is  done. 

Noxales  actiones  were  given  both  by  leges  and 
by  the  edict.  In  the  case  of  furtum  they  were  giv- 
en by  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  in  the  case  of  dam- 
ni  injuria  by  the  lex  Aquilia.  In  the  case  of  injuria 
and  of  vi  bonorum  raptorum,  they  were  given  by 
the  edict.  This  action  was  said  "caput  sequi," 
which  is  thus  explained  by  instances :  if  a  son  or 
slave  committed  noxa,  the  action  was  against  the 
father  or  owner,  so  long  as  the  offender  was  in  his 
power ;  if  the  offender  became  sui  juris,  the  injured 
party  had  a  directa  actio  against  him ;  and  if  he 
came  into  the  power  of  another  person,  that  othei 
person  was  liable  to  the  action.  If  a  paterfamilias 
committed  a  noxa,  and  was  adopted  (adrogated),  the 
actio,  which  was  originally  against  him  (dirccia). 
became  an  action  against  the  adopting  person.  A 
paterfamilias  or  master  could  have  no  action  against 
a  son  or  slave  in  respect  of  a  noxa  done  to  him, 
the  ground  of  which  was  that  no  obligatio  could 
be  contracted  between  such  parties;  and  as  the 
foundation  of  all  obligatio  was  wanting  in  such  case, 
it  followed  that  there  could  be  no  action  against 
such  son  or  slave  if  ;te  became  sui  juris,  nor  against 
another  person  into  whose  power  he  might  come 
If  another  person's  slave  or  son  committed  noxa. 


I.  (Cic,  c.  Hull.,  ii.,  1, 1.— Id.,  Pro  Cheat.,  40.— Appiu,  De 
Bell.  C.t.,  ii.,  S.-Plot.,  C«t.  Msj.,  l.)-S.  (L.t.,  wii  'ft,  Jj  - 
Id.,  xxiix.,  41.— Sallart,  Bell.  Jui.,  73.)— 3.  (Veil.  Pat.,  ii  1SS 
— Walter,  Geech.  doe  RBm.  Rechts,  p.  1SS.  )— 4.  (Adams.  An 
pend..  •  ».)—».  (Dig.  M  «•  IB  •  **> )— fl.  (iv.,  *it.  a  J 
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and  then  came  into  the  power  ol"  the  injured  per- 
son, it  was  a  question  between  the  two  schools 
whether  the  right  of  action  was  extinguished,  or 
only  suspended  so  as  to  revive  in  case  the  offending 
party  was  released  from  the  power  of  the  injured 
person.  The  opinion  of  the  Proculiani,  which  was 
in  favour  of  the  suspension  only,  appears  more  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  on  which  this  right  of 
action  wa«  founded. 

The  mooe  of  the  "  none  deditio"  was  by  manci- 
patio.  The  Proculiani  contended  that  three  man- 
cipationes  were  required  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  (vid.  Esmncifatio)  ;  but  the  Sabiniani  con- 
tended that  the  law  only  applied  to  the  case  of  vol- 
untary mancipations,  and  that  one  mancipatio  was 
sufficient. 

If  the  father  or  owner  made  no  defence  to  a  nox- 
aiis  actio,  the  offender  was  given  up  by  a  decree  of 
the  prstor  to  the  injured  person,  and  thus  became 
his  praetorian  property  (in  bonis).  Tt  several  slaves 
committed  theft,  the  edict  required  the  master  to 
pay  only  the  amount  of  damage  which  would  be 
payable  in  case  a  single  freeman  had  committed 
the  theft. 

Justinian  abolished  the  noxs  datio  in  the  case  of 
children,  observing  that  it  appeared  from  the  an- 
cient jurists  that  there  might  be  an  action  against 
a  filiusfamilias  in  respect  of  his  delicts.1 

NUDIPEDA'LIA.     ( Vid.  Calceus,  p.  189.) 

NUDUS  (yv/ivot).  These  words,  besides  deno- 
ting absolute  nakedness,  which  was  to  be  avafivi- 
X<n>o{  *ai  of  iruv,'  were  applied  to  any  one  who,  be- 
ing without  an  Ahictos,  wore  only  his  tunic  or  in- 
dutus.'  In  this  state  of  nudity  the  ancients  per- 
formed the  operations  of  ploughing,  sowing,  and 
-eaping.*  Thus  Cincinnanttiu  was  found  naked  at 
the  plough  when  he  was  called  to  be  dictator,  and 
tent  for  his  toga  that  he  might  appear  Ibefore  the 
senate.'     lite  accompanying    woodcut    is    taken 


from  an  antique  gem  in  the  Florentine  collection, 
and  shows  a  man  ploughing  in  his  tunic  only.  The 
light  and  thin  clothing  of  Hetxrx  was  denoted 
by  the  use  of  the  same  epithets.4  (Vid.  Coa  Ves- 
th.) 

ITiis  term,  applied  to  the  warrior,  expressed  the 
absence  of  some  part  of  his  armour.'  Hence  the 
light-armed  were  called  yvuvijTee.  (Vid.  Aeka,  p. 
94.) 

NUMMCLA/RII  or  NUMULAHII.    (Vid.  Maie- 
SAsn.) 
NUMMUS  or  NUMUS.    (Vid.  Sesteetius.) 
NUNOUPATIE.    (Vid.  Testaments.) 
NU'NDIN^E  is  invariably  and  justly  derived  by 
all  the  ancient  writers  from  novem  and  diet,  so  that 
it  literally  signifies  the  ninth  day.'    In  ancient  ca- 
lendaria,  all  the  days  of  the  year,  beginning  with  the 
first  of  January,  are  divided  into  what  we  may  call 


1.  (Gaina,  iT.,7S-79.— Inrtit.,  ir.,  lit  8.—  Dig.  9,  tit.  4.)  —  S. 
(Compare  Moechae,  It.,  98.)— 3.  (Ariitoph.,  EooTm.,  409.— John, 
ni.,  7.)  —4.  (Hee.,  Op.  et  D.,  391.  —  Proclni,  ad  loc.  —  Virv., 
Georg-.,  L, J».— Serrini,  ad  loc.  —  JElian,  V.  H.,  Ti.,  1 1 . — It., 
xbi.,  17.— Matt-  hit  ,  18.)  —  5.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  wiii.,  4.  —  Aox. 
▼ietor,  De  Vir.  Mart.,  17.— Lir.,  iii.,  »*.)—•.  (Athen.,  xiii,  9t, 
».}-!.  (Hon.,  II.,  ni.,  50.— Joe.,  Ant.  Jad..  ri.,  *,  t  J.— OolL, 
u.,  M.  — Xen.,  Do  Rep.  Lac.,  zi.,  ».)  —  8.  (Dionjrs.  Hal.,  Ant. 
Rasa-,  »o.,  p.  481  —  "ten*..  Sat.,  i.,  1«.  —  Featua,  a.  t.  .Vaaei- 


weeks,  each  containing  eight  days,  n  rich  are  mark- 
ed by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H.  Now  it  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  this  division  is  made  to 
mark  the  nundins,  for  every  eighth  day,  according 
to  our  mode  of  speaking,  was  a  nundins:.  There 
were  thus  always  seven  ordinary  days  between 
two  nundins.  The  Romans,  in  their  peculiar  mode 
of  reckoning,  added  these  two  nundins:  to  the  sev- 
en ordinary  days,  and,  consequently,  said  that  the 
nundins:  recurred  every  ninth  day,  and  called  them 
nundina,  as  it  were  novemdina.  A  similar  mode 
of  stating  the  number  of  days  in  a  week  is  still  cus- 
tomary in  Germany,  where,  in  common  life,  the 
expression  eight  day  is  used  for  a  week,  and  the 
French  and  Italians,  in  the  same  manner,  call  a  fort- 
night qyinzc  jour*  and  quindici  giorni. 

The  number  of  nundins:  in  the  ancient  year  ol 
ten  months  was  38 ;  and  care  was  always  taken 
that  they  should  not  fall  on  the  calends  of  January 
nor  upon  the  nones  of  any  month,1  and,  in  order  to 
effect  this,  the  355th  day  of  the  lunar  year  (diet  in- 
leradarii)  was  inserted  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
avoid  the  coincidence  of  the  nundins  with  the  pri- 
ms calends  or  the  nones.  Macrobius  says  that  it 
was  generally  believed,  that  if  the  nundins  fell 
upon  the  prims  calends,  the  whole  year  would  be 
signalized  by  misfortunes ;  the  nones  were  avoided 
because  the  birthday  of  King  Servius  Tullius  was 
celebrated  on  the  nones  of  every  month,  as  it  was 
known  that  he  was  born  on  the  nones  of  some 
month,  though  the  month  itself  was  not  known. 
Now,  as  on  the  nundines,  the  country-folk  (plebei- 
ans) assembled  in  the  city,  the  patricians  feared 
lest  the  plebeians  assembled  at  Rome  on  the  hones 
might  become  excited,  and  endanger  the  peace  ol 
the  Republic.  These  reasons  are,  indeed,  very  un- 
satisfactory, as  Gottling'  has  shown,  and  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  calends  of  January  were  ill  suit- 
ed to  be  nundins,  because  this  day  was  generally 
spent  by  every  father  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  fam- 
ily, and  that  the  nones  were  avoided  because,  as 
Ovid'  says,  Nonarum  tutcla  deo  caret.  But  at  the 
time  when  the  Julian  calendar  was  introduced, 
these  scruples,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  were 
neglected,  and  in  several  ancient  calendaria  the 
nundins  fall  on  the  first  of  January  as  well  as  on 
the  nones.  (  Vid.  Grsv.,  Thctaur.,  viiL,  p.  7,  and 
the  calendarium  given  in  the  article  Calendai.) 
Both  before  and  after  the  time  of  Caesar,  it  was 
sometimes  thought  necessary,  for  religious  reasons, 
to  transfer  the  nundins  from  the  day  on  which  they 
should  have  fallen  to  another  one.4  The  nundins 
themselves  were,  according  to  Plutarch,'  sacred  to 
Saturn,  and,  according  to  Granius  Licinianus,'  the 
Flaminica  offered  at  all  nundins  a  sacrifice  of  a 
ram  to  Juprte;. 

It  is  uncertain  to  whom  the  institution  of  the 
nundins  is  to  be  ascribed,  for  some  say  that  it  was 
Romulus,7  and  others  that  it  was  Servius  Tullius' 
who  instituted  them,  while  the  nature  of  the  things 
for  which  they  were  originally  set  apart  seems  to 
show  that  their  institution  was  as  old  as  the  Romo- 
lian  year  often  months,  or,  at  least,  that  tney  were 
instituted  at  the  time  when  the  Roman  population 
extended  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  city  itself. 
For  the  nundins  were  originally  market-days  for 
the  country-folk,  on  which  they  came  to  Rome  to 
sell  the  produce  of  their  labour,  and  on  which  the 
king  settled  the  legal  disputes  among  them.  When, 
therefore,  we  read  that  the  nundins  were  feris  oi 
dies  nefasti,  and  that  no  comitia  were  allowed  to  be 

1.  (Maenb.,  Sat.,  i.,  IS.— Dion  Caaa,  iL,  47.— Id,  zWiii,  33.) 
— S.  (Geeoh.  der  Rum.  Stealer,  p.  183.)  —  3.  (Feat.,  i,  SS.)—  4 
(Dion  Coat.,  lx,  94.)  —  S.  ((Mat.  Rom.,  p.  S7S,  !).)  —  «.  (ap 
Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  18.)  —  7.  (I  i  onjra.  Hal.,  ii.,  p.  98,  ed.  Sjrlb.  - 
Toditanna  ap.  Macrob.,  Sat  I.  f.) — 8  (Caaaiaa  Hemine  ap. 
Macros.,  L  c.) 
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held,  we  hare  to  understand  this  of  the  populus, 
and  not  of  the  plebes ;  and  while  for  the  populus 
the  nundine  were  ferie,  they  were  real  days  of  busi- 
ness (die*  fasti  or  eomitxalet)  for  the  plebeians,  who 
on  these  occasions  pleaded  their  causes  with  mem- 
bers of  their  own  order,  and  held  their  public  meet- 
ings (the  ancient  comitia  of  the  plebeians)  and  de- 
bates on  such  matters  as  concerned  their  own  or- 
der, or  to  discuss  which  they  were  invited  by  the 
senate.1  How  long  this  distinction  existed  that  the 
nundtnte  were  nefasti  for  the  patricians  and  fasti 
for  the  plebeians,  is  not  quite  clear.  In  the  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  they  appear  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  fasti  for  both  orders,'  though,  according 
to  Granius  Iicinianus,*  this  change  was  introduced 
at  a  later  time  by  the  lex  Hortensia,  286  B .  C.  This 
innovation,  whenever  it  was  introduced,  facilitated 
the  attendance  of  the  plebeians  at  the  comitia  cen- 
turiata.  In  the  ancient  calendaria,  therefore,  the 
nundinal  and  dies  fasti  coincide.  The  subjects  to 
be  laid  before  the  comitia,  whether  they  were  pro- 
posals for  new  laws  or  the  appointment  of  officers, 
were  announced  to  the  people  three  nundinse  be- 
forehand (trinvndino  die  proponent). 

The  nundine  being  thus  at  all  times  days  of 
business  for  the  plebeians  (at  first  exclusively  for 
them,  and  afterward  for  the  patricians  also),  the 
proceedings  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  were  con- 
fined to  these  days,  and  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  be  terminated  in  one  day;*  that  is,  if  a  prop- 
osition did  not  come  to  a  decision  in  one  day,  it 
was  lost,  and  if  it  was  to  be  brought  again  before 
the  people,  the  tribunes  were  obliged  to  announce 
it  three  nundines  beforehand,  as  if  it  were  quite  a 
new  subject. 

Instead  of  nundina,  the  form  nundinum  is  some- 
times used,  but  only  when  it  is  preceded  by  a  nu- 
meral, as  in  trimmdmum  or  trinum  nundinum.  (See 
the  passages  above  referred  to.)  It  is  also  used  in 
the  expression  internundinum  or  inter  nundinum, 
that  is,  the  time  which  elapses  between  two  nun- 
dins.'  The  word  nundins  is  sometimes  used  to 
designate  a  market-place,  or  a  time  for  marketing  in 
general.* 

NU'NDINUM.    (VM.  Nondin-b.) 

NUNTIA'TIO.    (Vid.  Operis  Novi  Nontutio.) 

NU'PTLE.    (Vid.  Marriage,  Romaw.) 

♦NYCT'ERIS  (wirepin),  the  common  Bat,  or 
Vetperlilio  tnurinue.  "  It  is  not  improbable,"  re- 
marks Adams,  "  that  the  apmia  of  the  ancient  po- 
sts was  the  Vetperlilio  spectrum,  or  Vampyr.'" 

•NYCTIC'ORAX  (wKTucopaf),  a  bird  described 
by  Aristotle  and  other  ancient  authors.  "The 
Nycticorax  of  modern  naturalists  is  a  species  of 
Heron,  but  the  wKTiitopai  of  Aristotle  would  rath- 
er appear  to  have  been  a  species  of  Owl.  It  might 
be  supposed  the  Strip  nyctea,  or  Great  White  Owl, 
if  it  were  ascertained  that  it  is  found  in  the  south 
et  Europe."* 

•NYMPHjEA  (w/ifaia),  a  plant.  "  The  descrip- 
uon  of  it,"  says  Adams,  "  which  is  given  by  The- 
jphrastos,  is  not  sufficiently  precise  to  enable  us 
to  determine  whether  he  meant  to  apply  it  to  the 
Nymphaa  alba  or  the  lutea,  i.  e.,  the  White  or  the 
Yellow  Water  Lily.  The  two  species  described 
by  Dioscorides  are  referable  to  the  two  species  of 
Nymphaa  which  we  have  mentioned.  The  Nym- 
phaa lutea  is  now  held  to  be  a  distinct  genus,  and 


1.  (Dion™.  Ha].,  Tii.,  p.  463.  —  Macrob.,  I.  c— Plim.,  H.  N., 
xviii.,  3. — Foitut,  s.  v.  Nundinat.  —  Compare  Niebuhr,  Hiit.  of 
Rorae,ii.,  p.  »)3,  &o.)  —  2.  (Gollini,  xx.,  1,4  49.)—  S.  (ap.  Ma- 
crob.,L  c)—  4.  (Macron.,  L  c.  —  Cic  ad  Fam.,  xvi.,  12.  —  Id., 
Philipp.,  T.,  1. — Id.,  Pro  Dom.,  16.— Lir.,  iii.,  35.)— 5.  (Dionyi. 
Hal.,  ix.,  p.  506.)  —  6.  ( Varro  and  Lncil.  ap.  Nonium,  iii.,  145.) 
—7.  (Cic.,  Do  Leg.  Air.,  ii.,  S3.— Id.,  Philipp.,  t.,  4.)- 8.  (Arie- 
lot.,  H.  A.,  i.,  1.— .Xlian,  N.  A.,  vi.,  45.— Adanu,  Append.,  a.  t.) 
— ».  (Ariatot.,  II.  A.,  ii.,  13.—  Id.  ib.,  riii.,  5.-  Id.  lb.,  ix.,  S3.— 
AjUma,  Append.,  •■  t.) 
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is  called  Nupkar  hoc*  by  Smith,  Hooker,  and  oliw 
late  botanists.  The  term  Nupkar  is  said  to  be  an 
Egyptian  word,  signifying  '  the  medicine  of  the 
Nile.'  It  occurs  among  the  synonymes  of  Dioscor- 
ides. By  the  Arabian  authors  it  is  called  Nenufor, 
which  is  a  corruption  of  Nupkar.  Sibthorp  found 
the  Nupkar  lutea  growing  in  the  lakes  of  Thessaly, 
as  described  by  Dioscorides."1 

NYMPH AGO'GUS   (w/itayvyot).     (Vid.   Mas- 
busb,  Greek,  p.  620.) 


OATH  (GREEK).  An  oath  (6fucof )  is  an  appeal 
to  some  superior  being,  calling  on  bim  to  bear  wit- 
ness that  the  swearer  speaks  the  truth,  or  intend* 
to  perform  the  promise  which  he  makes.  Hence 
the  expressions  loru  Zriif,  #ew  /lapripo/tat,  and 
others  of  the  same  import,  so  frequently  used  in  the 
taking  of  oaths.*  It  is  obvious  that  such  an  appeal 
implies  a  belief,  not  only  in  the  existence  of  the  be- 
ing so  called  upon,  but  also  in  his  power  and  incli- 
nation to  punish  the  false  swearer ;  and  the  force 
of  an  oath  is  founded  on  this  belief.  Hence  an 
oath  is  called  -deuv  tpKOf.*  Zevf  oywioj*  is  the  god 
who  has  regard  to  oaths,  and  punishes  their  viola- 
tion. Z$v'  (xov  tira/toTov*  means  (according  to  Sui- 
das)  tpxov  tyyvnrfp). 

We  find  early  mention  in  the  Greek  writers  of 
oaths  being  taken  on  solemn  and  important  occa- 
sions, as  treaties,  alliances,  vows,  compacts,  and 
agreements,  both  between  nations  and  individuals. 
Thus,  when  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  agree  to  decide 
the  fate  of  the  war  by  a  single  combat  between 
Menelaus  and  Paris,  they  ratify  their  agreement  by 
an  oath.*  The  alliance  between  Croesus  and  tbe 
Lacedemonians  is  confirmed  by  an  oath.'  So  is 
the  treaty  between  tbe  Medes  and  Lydians,  whose 
rites  in  swearing  (as  Herodotus  tells  us*)  were  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Greeks,  with  this  addition, 
that  they  made  an  incision  in  their  arms  and  tasted 
each  other's  blood.  We  may  farther  notice  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  Athenians  and  Pelo- 
ponnesiaus,  upon  which  every  state  was  to  swear 
tiux<jplov  &PK0V  row  frfywrov,*  the  vow  of  tbe  Ioniau 
women,"  that  of  the  Phoceans,"  and  the  promise  of 
Circe  to  Ulysses."  The  reliance  placed  in  an  oath 
is  specially  shown  in  the  dialogue  between  yEgeua 
and  Medea  in  Euripides,"  and  the  speech  of  Mi- 
nerva in  Euripides."  For  other  examples  we  refcj 
the  reader  to  Sophocles,  (Ed.  Tyr.,  647;  (Ed.  Col., 
1637;  Trackin.,  1 183.— Herod.,  vi.,  74.— Horn.,  IL, 
ix.,  132. 

That  the  Greeks  (as  a  nation)  were  deeply  im- 
bued with  religious  feeling,  and  paid  high  regard  to 
the  sanctity  of  oaths,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
whole  tenor  of  their  early  history,  and  especially 
from  the  writings  of  the  poets  Homer,  jEschylas, 
and  Pindar."  They  prided  themselves  on  being  su- 
perior in  this  respect  to  the  barbarians."  The 
treacherous  equivocation  practised  by  the  Persians 
at  the  siege  of  Barca"  would  have  been  repugnant 
to  the  feelings  of  a  people  whose  greatest  hero  de- 
clared that  he  hated  like  hell  one 

'Of  tf  trepov  fib)  xcvdn  hit  ppcotv,  a&o  Si  /3a£$." 

The  poets  frequently  allude  to  the  punishment  ol 
perjury  after  death,  which  they  assign  to  tbe  infer 


1.  (Theophraat,,  H.  P.,  ix.,  13.  —  Dioacor.,  iii.,  138,  139.— 
Adame,  Append.,  a.  t.)  —  2.  (Soph.,  Trach.,  399.  —  Id.,  Anur., 
184.— St.  Pant,  Galat.,  i.,  20.)— 3.  (Horn.,  Hymn,  ad  Merc.,  272, 
315.  — Find.,  01.,  vii.,  119.)— 4.  (Soph.,  PhilocL,  13*4.)— 4 
(Soph.,  Trach.,  1190.)— 6.  (II.,  iii.,  276.)— 7.  (Herod.,  i.,  69.)- 
8.  0-.  74.)— 9.  (Thacjrd.,  t.,  47.)— 10.  (Herod.,  i..  146J— IL 
(Id.  ib.,  185.)— 12.  (Od.,  x.,  345.)— 13.  (Med.,  738-700.)—  1 1 
(Buppl.,  1196.)— 15.  (Vid.  Thirlwall,  Hi*,  of  Greece,  tcI.  i ,  e. 
6,  «  8.)— 16.  (.Elian,  V.  H„  rir..  2.)— 17.  (Hand,  ir,  201  i  -. 
18.  (II..  <'<..  313.) 
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Ml  gods  or  Furies  ;'  and  we  find  many  proofs  of  a 
persuasion  that  perjurers  would  not  prosper  in  this 
world.*  One  of  the  most  striking  is  the  story  told  by 
Leutychides  to  the  Athenians  of  Glancus  the  Spar- 
tan, who  consulted  the  Pythian  oracle  whether  he 
should  restore  a  deposit*,  or  deny  on  oath  that  he  bad 
ever  received  it ;  and  who,  for  merely  deliberating 
upon  such  a  question,  was  cut  off  with  bis  whole 
family.* 

Anciently  the  persor.  who  took  an  oath  stood  up, 
and  lifted  his  hands  to  heaven,  as  he  would  in 
prayer ;  for  an  oath  was  a  species  of  prayer,  and 
•squired  the  same  sort  of  ceremony.4  Oaths  were 
frequently  accompanied  with  sacrifice  or  libation.' 
Both  uacrifice  and  libation  are  used  in  the  compact 
of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  in  II.,  iii.,  376.  The 
victims  on  such  occasions  were  not  eaten,  but,  if 
sacrificed  by  the  people  of  the  country,  were  buried 
•a  the  ground ;  if  by  strangers,  were  thrown  into 
the  sea  or  a  river.' 

The  parties  used  also  to  lay  their  hands  upon  the 
victims,  or  on  the  altar,  or  some  other  sacred  thing, 
as  if  by  so  doing  they  brought  before  them  the  dei- 
'y  by  whom  the  oath  was  sworn,  and  made  him 
witness  of  the  ceremony.  Hence  the  expressions 
.tpdf  rdv  fkifiiv  i£opiti(eiv,  buvvvai  naff  itpun).'1  In 
Homer,1  Juno,  making  a  solemn  promise  to  Sleep, 
takes  the  Earth  in  one  hand  and  Heaven  in  the  oth- 
er, and  swears  by  Styx  and  the  subterranean  gods. 
To  touch  the  head,  hand,  or  other  part  of  the  body 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  promise  was  made,  was 
a  common  custom.  The  band  especially  was  re- 
garded as  a  pledge  of  fidelity,  and  the  allusions  to 
the  junction  of  hands  in  making  contracts  and 
agreements  abound  in  the  ancient  writers.'  Other 
superstitious  rites  were  often  superadded,  to  give 
greater  solemnity  to  the  ceremony,"  which  appear 
to  be  ridiculed  by  Aristophanes." 

The  different  nations  of  Greece  swore  by  their 
own  peculiar  gods  and  heroes ;  as  the  Thebans  by 
Hercules,  Iolaus,  Ace,  the  Lacedemonians  by  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux,  the  Corinthians  by  Neptune ;"  the 
Athenians  swore  principally  by  Jupiter,  Minerva, 
Apollo  (their  irarpuof  Acof),  Ceres,  and  Bacchus. 

The  office  or  character  of  the  party,  or  the  place, 
or  the  occasion  often  suggested  the  oath  to  be  ta- 
ken. Thus  Iphigenia,  the  priestess,  swears  by  Diana 
in  Euripides,  Iph.  in  Taunts  Menelaus  bids  Antilo- 
cbus  swear  by  Neptune  (the  equestrian  god),  tbe  sub- 
ject being  on  horses."  So  Philippides,  in  Aristopha- 
nes,'4 is  made  ridiculously  to  swear  vy  rdv  Uoatiiu 
Tovlmriw.  Achilles  swears  by  his  sceptre,"  Telem- 
achus  by  the  sorrows  of  his  father."  Hence  the 
propriety  of  the  famous  oath  in  Demosthenes  by  the 
warriors  who  fought  at  Marathon,  dec.  Here  we 
may  observe,  that  as  swearing  became  a  common 
practice  with  men  upon  trivial  occasions  and  in  or- 
dinary conversation,  they  used  to  take  oaths  by  any 
god,  person,  or  thing,  as  their  peculiar  habits,  or 
predilections,  or  the  fancy  of  the  moment  dictated. 
Pythagoras,  oo  this  account,  swore  by  the  number 
Four."    Socman   :ied  to  swear  vii  rdv  kwo,  in 


1.  (Hon.,  II.,  it.,  157.— Id.  ib.,  xix.,  MO.— Pind.,  Olrap.,  ii, 
118.— Arittoph,  Emu.,  S74.)— *.  (Horn.,  U.,  it.,  67,270.— U.  ib., 
Tii.,  Ml.— Hemod,  Op.  et  D.,  S80.— Thucrd.,  Tii,  18.)— 3.  (Ha- 
lui  »i.  80.— Pauaan,  ii.,  18,  149.— Id,viii,  7,  BIS.— Jut.,  Sat., 
»i,  *>*.,— I.  (Ham.,  IL,  xii.,  175,  *54.~ Piivd,  OL,  Tii,  119 ) 
—ft.  (Ham,  IL,  it,  148.— Arittoph,  Aeharn,  148.— Id.,  Veep, 
1048.)— 6.  (IL,  iii.,310.— Ib,  xii,*o7.)— 7.  (Tid.  Retake.Inder 
ad  Domotth.,  a.  t.  'O/tytrai.— Harpocrat,  •■  t.  Al6»f.~ Thucrd., 
v.,  47.— Goller,  «d  Ioc-Jut,  8mt.,  xrr,  J19  — Orid,  Epitt.  Dido 
ad  Xm-  ItS.)— 8.  (U_  xit,  i70.)— 9.  (Eonp,  Medea,  488.— 
■oph,  Philoet,  BIS.— Id.,  Tiach.,  1183.— Orid,  Ep.  Phyllis  ad 
Demwph.,  11.— Id.  ib.,  Bneon  ad  Ach,  107.— Horn  ,  Hymn,  ad 
Vem,  t».>-10.  (JEech,  Sept.  c  Theb,  4*.— Soph.,  AnlSg,  904. 
Denoath,  e.  Cob.,  1M9.)— 11.  (LTaiat,  188.)— 19.  (Arittoph, 
Aeaanu,  774,  880,  887.— Equitee,  4o9.~LT.iet,  81,  148.)— IS. 
(IL,  xxiii,  585.)— 14.  (Nab.,  81.)— IS.  (U,  L,  134.)— 16.  (Od., 
n,  »».)— 17.  (L— iaa,  Prt— «M  4.— Plat.,  De  Plae.  FhiL,  1, 1, 


which  he  was  absurdly  imitated  by  others.*  An* 
tophanes,  so  keenly  alive  to  al  the  foibles  of  his 
countrymen,  takes  notice  of  this  custom,  and  turns 
it  into  ridicule.  Hence  he  makes  the  sausage-deal- 
er swear  w>  rw  ''Epfojv  rdv  uyopaZov,'  Socrates  urn 
ri)v  'kvmcvofp/.  <fcc. ' 

Women  also  had  their  favourite  oaths.  As  the 
men  preferred  swearing  by  Hercules,  Apollo,  &c,  so 
the  other  sex  used  to  swear  by  Venus,  Ceres,  am. 
Proserpine,  Juno,  Hecate,  Diana ;  and  Athenian 
women  by  Aglanroe,  Pandrosus,  die.4 

The  security  which  an  oath  was  supposed  to  con- 
fer, induced  the  Greeks,  as  it  bas  people  of  modern 
times,  to  impose  it  as  an  obligation  upon  persons  in- 
vested with  authority,  or  intrusted  with  the  dis- 
cbarge of  responsible  duties.*  The  Athenians,  with 
whom  the  science  of  legislation  was  carried  to  tbe 
greatest  perfection,  were,  of  all  tbe  Greek  states, 
the  most  punctilious  in  this  respect.  The  youth, 
entering  upon  his  20th  year,  was  not  permitted  to 
assume  the  privileges  of  a  citizen,  or  to  be  regis- 
tered in  the  kifrapx'Kbv  ypa/tftaTcUn>,  without  taking 
a  solemn  oath  in  the  Temple  of  Aglauros  to  obey 
the  laws  and  defend  his  country.  (The  form  of  his 
oath  is  preserved  in  Pollux.')  The  archon,  the 
judge,  and  the  arbitrator  were  required  to  bind 
themselves  by  an  oath  to  perform  their  respective 
duties.7  ( Vik.  Dicastes.)  As  to  the  oath  taken  by 
the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  see  Demosthenes.' 
As  to  the  oath  of  the  witness,  and  the  voluntary 
oath  of  parties  to  an  action,  see  Marttbia.  The 
importance,  at  least  apparently,  attached  to  oaths  in 
courts  of  justice,  is  proved  by  various  passages  in 
the  orators.'  Demosthenes  constantly  reminds  his 
judges  that  they  are  on  their  oaths,  and  Lycurgus" 
declares  that  rd  awix<*»  ripv  fiiytoKpariav  6p<of  tariv. 

The  experience  of  all  nations  has  proved  tbe 
dangerous  tendency  of  making  oaths  too  common. 
The  history  of  Athens  and  of  Greece  in  general 
furnishes  no  exception  to  the  observation.  While 
in  tbe  popular  belief  and  in  common  parlance  oaths 
continued  to  be  highly  esteemed,  they  had  ceased 
to  be  of  much  real  weight  or  value.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  read  the  plays  of  Aristophanes,  the  orators, 
and  other  writers  of  that  period,  without  seeing 
that  perjury  had  become  a  practice  of  ordinary  oc- 
currence. The  poet  who  wrote  that  verse  which 
incurred  the  censure  of  the  comedian,  9  yXua& 
6/iu/iox",  $  61  dwv  uvu[ioto{,"  was  not  the  only  per- 
son who  would  thus  refine.  The  bold  profligacy  de- 
scribed by  Aristophanes"  was  too  often  realized  in 
action.  To  trace  the  degeneracy  of  the  Greek 
character  belongs  not  to  this  place.  We  conclude 
by  reminding  our  readers  that  in  a  later  age  the 
Greeks  became  a  by-word  among  the  Romans  for 
lying  and  bad  faith." 

A  few  expressions  deserve  notice.  N/J  is  nsed 
by  Attic  writers  in  affirmative  oaths,  ua  in  nega- 
tive. The  old  form  of  affirmation,  still  preserved 
by  the  other  Greeks,  and  used  by  Xenophon,  was 
wi  /to.14,  N?  is  nothing  more  than  another  form  of 
vat,  used  with  an  accusative  case,  fid  being  omit- 
ted, as  it  often  is  in  negative  oaths."  N17,  however, 
is  never  used  by  the  tragedians,  who  always  em- 
ploy a  paraphrase  in  affirmative  oaths,  such  a* 
titbv  ftapTvpeoBai.    'Eiro/anmai  is  used  affirmative- 


1.  (Athen..  ii.,  p.  S7G.)-i.  (Eqoit.,  t»7.)— 3.  (Nub.,  687.— 
See  farther.  Veep.,  83.— Aim,  M,  1611.— Ran.,  326,  1169.)— 4. 
(Lueian.  Dial.  Meretr,  7— Xen.,  Mem.,  i.,  9,  4  9.— Arittoph., 
Lrait.,  81, 148,908,439.— Id.,  Eccles-  70.— Id,T— *m,18S, 363, 
933.— Theocr.,  Idjrll,  it.,  14.)— 9.  (Plato,  De  Leg.,  ni,  p.  948.) 
—6.  (Tiii.,  109.)— 7.  (VU.  Pollux,  1.  c— Hudtwalcker,  fiber  die 
Dili,  p.  10.)— 8.  (c.  Timocr ,  745.)-9.  (Andoc,  De  Mvrt.,5.— 
Lycurr,  c.  Leocr,  157,  ed.  Staph. — Antiph.,  De  m.  Herod.,  139, 
140,  ed.  Staph.— Denoath,  c.  Aphob.,  860.)— 10.  (1.  c.) — 11. 
(Eurip.,  Hippo),  613.— Arittoph.,  Theam,  379.)—  IS.  (Nub, 
Itat-lMl.— Equit.,  t».)— 13.  (Cic,Pro  Flaceo,  4.— Jut.,  Sat, 
iii,  60.  4a)— 14.  (Xen.,  Men.,  ii,  7,  t>  14.— Id,  Apol.  Socr, 
tO.H- 14.  (Soph.,  (Ed.  Trr,  060, 108B.-Id,Eleetr,  798, 1063J 
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ly,  anouvvvai  negatively,  according  to  Eustathrae.' 
AioftwoOat  is  to  swear  strongly,  to  protest.'  'Op- 
ki"v,  though  often  used  synonomonsly  with  Sp- 
*oc,  signifies,  more  strictly,  a  compact  ratified  by 
oatk  ;  Spxia  re/tveiv  is  to  make  a  compact  with 
oaths  and  sacrifice ;  and  through  the  frequent  prac- 
tice of  sacrificing  on  snch  occasions,  it  came  that 
ipxicv  was  sometimes  used  for  the  victim  itself.' 
In  the  phrase  bftvvvat  naff  lepuv,  the  original  mean- 
ing of  kutu  was,  that  the  party  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  victims ;  but  the  same  phrase  is  used  meta- 
phorically in  other  cases,  where  there  could  be  no 
such  ceremony.  Thus  koto  ^j/Uwv  tvxhv  irouioao- 
Bai  xftdpuv*  is  to  make  a  vow  to  offer  a  thousand 
kids  ;  as  though  the  party  voicing  laid  his  hands  upon 
the  kids  at  the  time,  as  a  kind  of  stake.  The  same 
observation  applies  to  bftvvvat  kot"  ll-ufaiac. 

OATH  (ROMAN)  (jusjurandum,  juramentum). 
The  subject  of  Roman  oaths  may  be  treated  of  un- 
der four  different  beads,  viz. :  1.  Oaths  taken  by 
magistrates  and  other  persons  who  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Republic.  2.  Oaths  taken  in  transac- 
tions with  foreign  nations  in  the  name  of  the  Re- 
public. 3.  Oaths  taken  before  the  prsetor  or  in  the 
courts  of  justice.  4.  Oaths,  or  various  modes  of 
swearing  in  common  life. 

I.  Oaths  taken  by  magistrates  and  other  persons 
who  entered  the  service  of  the  Republic  — After  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic,  the  consuls,  and  sub- 
sequently alt  the  other  magistrates,  were  obliged, 
within  five  days  after  their  appointment,  to  prom- 
ise, on  oath,  that  they  would  protect  and  observe 
the  laws  of  the  Republic  (in  leges  jurare').  Vestal 
virgins  and  the  flamen  dialis  were  not  allowed  to 
swear  on  any  occasion,'  but  whether  they  also  en- 
tered upon  their  sacred  offices  without  taking  an 
oath  analogous  to  that  of  magistrates  is  unknown. 
When  a  flamen  dialis  was  elected  to  a  magistracy, 
he  might  either  petition  for  an  especial  dispensa- 
tion (ut  If  gibus  solveretur),  or  he  might  depute  some 
one  to  take  the  oath  for  him.  But  this  could  not 
be  done  unless  the  permission  was  granted  by  the 
people.  The  first  Roman  consuls  seem  only  to 
have  sworn  that  they  would  not  restore  the  kingly 
government,  nor  allow  any  one  else  to  do  so,'  and 
this  may  have  been  the  case  till,  all  fears  of  such  a 
restoration  having  vanished,  the  oath  was  changed 
into  a  jusjurandum  in  leges.  The  consular  oath 
was  occasionally  taken  under  the  Empire.  • 

During  the  later  period  of  the  Republic  we  also 
find  that  magistrates,  when  the  time  of  their  office 
had  expired,  addressed  the  people,  and  swore  that 
during  their  office  they  had  undertaken  nothing 
against  the  Republic,  but  had  done  their  utmost  to 
promote  its  welfare.'  In  some  cases  a  tribune  of 
the  people  might  compel  the  whole  senate  to  prom- 
ise, on  oath,  that  they  would  observe  a  plebiscitum, 
and  allow  it  to  be  carried  into  effect,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  lex  Agraria  of  Saturninus.  The  cen- 
sor Q.  Metellus,  who  refused  to  swear,  was  sent 
into  exile."  During  the  time  of  the  Empire,  all 
magistrates,  on  entering  their  office,  were  obliged  to 
pledge  themselves  by  ar.  oath  that  they  would  ob- 
serve the  acta  Caesarum  (jurare  in  acta  Casarum1'), 
and  the  senators  had  to  do  the  same  regularly  every 
year  on  the  first  of  January." 


1.  (Horn.,  Od.,  il.,  377.)— I.  (Soph.,Trach.,378.)— 3.  (Horn., 
II.,  iiiy  845.)— 4.  (Ariat.,  Equit,  MO.)— S.  (Li».,  xxxi.,  SO.— Com- 
pare Dionya.  Hal.,  t.,  p.  277.)— 8.  (Lir.,  1.  c— Featua,  a.  v.  Jo- 
raro.— Plut.,  (Jurat.  Rom.,  p.  873.)— 7.  (Lit.,  ii.,  1.— Dionya.,  1. 
o.)— 8.  (Plin.,  PaneS.,  64.)— ».  (Cic.  ad  Fom.,  t.,  2,  $  7.-Id., 
Pro  SoJU,  U.— Id., in Fiaon., 3.— Id.,  Pro Dom.,  35.— Dion  Casi, 
JiiTii.,  p.  52.— Id.,  xxxTiu.,  p.  78.— Id.,  liii.,  p.  568,  ad.  Steph.— 
l.iy.,xiii.,  37)— 10.  (Appian,  Da  Bell.  Cir.,  i.,  29.— Cic,  Pro 
»ajt.,  47.— Plat.,Mar.,2».)— 11.  (Soot., Tib.,  67.— Tacit.,  Ann., 
I.,  78.— Id.  ib.,  xili„  26.— Id.  ib.,  x»i.,  82.— Dion  Caaa.,  xlvii., 
t  384,  &o.)—  IS.  (Dion  Can.,  lxriii.,  p.  724.— Compare  Lipei- 
«.  Exenra,  A.  ad  Tacit.,  Ann.,  xvi.,  82. ) 
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All  Roman  soldiers,  after  they  were  enktted  for 
a  campaign,  had  to  take  the  military  oath  (sacra- 
mentum),  which  was  administered  in  the  following 
manner :  Each  tribunus  militum  assembled  his  le- 
gion, and  picked  out  one  of  the  men,  to  whom  he 
put  the  oath,  that  he  would  obey  the  coramaads  of 
his  generals,  and  execute  them  punctually.  The 
other  men  then  came  forward,  one  after  another, 
and  repeated  the  same  oath,  saying  that  they  would 
do  like  the  first  (idem  in  me1).  Livy'  says  that,  until 
the  year  216  B.C.,  the  military  oath  was  a  real  sac- 
ramentum  (vid.  Sacramentum),  t.  e.,  the  soldiers 
took  it  voluntarily,  and  promised  (with  imprecations) 
that  they  would  not  desert  from  the  army,  and  not 
leave  their  ranks  except  to  fight  against  the  enemy 
or  to  save  a  Roman  citizen.  But  in  the  year  216 
B.C.  the  soldiers  were  compelled  by  the  tribunes 
to  take  the  oath,  which  the  tribunes  put  to  them, 
that  they  would  meet  at  the  command  of  the  con- 
suls, and  not  leave  the  standards  without  their  01 
ders,  so  that  in  this  case  the  military  oath  became 
a  jusjurandum.  But  Livy  here  forgets  that,  long 
before  that  time,  he  has  represented*  the  soldiers  ta- 
king the  same  jusjurandum.  A  perfect  formula  of 
a  military  oath  is  preserved  in  Qellius.*  It  may 
be  here  remarked  that  any  oath  might  be  taken  in 
two  ways :  the  person  who  took  it  either  framed  it 
himself,  or  it  was  put  to  him  in  a  set  form,  and  in 
this  case  he  was  said  in  verba  jurare,  or  jurare  verbis 
conceptis.  Polybius'  speaks  of  a  second  oath  which 
was  put  to  all  who  served  in  the  army,  whether 
freemen  or  slaves,  as  soon  as  the  castrametatio  had 
taken  place,  and  by  which  all  promised  that  they 
would  steal  nothing  from  the  camp,  and  that  they 
would  take  to  the  tribunes  whatever  they  might 
happen  to  find.  The  military  oath  was,  according 
to  Dionysius,'  the  most  sacred  of  all,  and  the  law 
allowed  a  general  to  put  to  death,  without  a  formal 
trial,  any  soldier  who  ventured  to  act  contrary  to  his 
oath.  It  was  taken  upon  the  signa,  which  weie 
themselves  considered  sacred.  In  the  time  of  the 
Empire  a  clause  was  added  to  the  military  oath, 
in  which  the  soldiers  declared  that  they  would  con- 
sider the  safety  of  the  emperor  more  important  than 
anything  else,  and  that  they  loved  neither  them- 
selves nor  their  children  more  than  their  sover- 
eign.' On  the  military  oath  in  general,  compare 
Brissonius,  De  Formul.,  iv.,  c.  1-5. 

II.  Oaths  taken  in  transactions  with  foreign  na- 
tions in  the  name  of  the  Republic. — The  most  ancient 
form  of  an  oath  of  this  kind  is  recorded  by  Livy,* 
in  a  treaty  between  the  Romans  and  Albans.  The 
pater  patratus  pronounced  the  oath  in  the  name  of 
his  country,  and  struck  the  victim  with  a  flint- 
stone,  calling  on  Jupiter  to  destroy  the  Roman  na- 
tion in  like  manner,  as  he  (the  pater  patratus)  de- 
stroyed the  animal,  if  the  people  should  violate  the 
oath.  The  chiefs  or  priests  of  the  other  nation  then 
swore  in  a  similar  manner  by  their  own  gods.  The 
ceremony  was  sometimes  different,  inasmuch  as 
the  fetialis  cast  away  the  stone  from  his  hands, 
saying,  "Si  sciens  folio,  turn  me  Dicspitcr  salva  uroe 
arceque  bonis  ejiciat,  uti  ego  hunc  lapidem*  Owing 
to  the  prominent  part  which  the  stone  (lapis  silcx) 
played  in  this  act,  Jupiter  himself  was  called  Jupi 
ter  Lapis,"  and  hence  it  was,  in  after  times,  not  un 
common  among  the  Romans,  in  ordinary  conversa- 
tion, to  swear  by  Jupiter  Lapis."  In  swearing  to  a 
treaty  with  a  foreign  nation,  a  victim  (a  pig  or  a 
lamb)  was  in  the  early  times  always  sacrificed  by 


1.  (Polyb.,  ri.,  81.— Feat.,  a.  t.  Prajurationea.)-  8.  (xxii.,  38.) 
—3.  (iii.,  20.)— 4.  (xri.,  4.— Compare  Dionya.  Ha]  ,  Ti„  p.  359. 
—Id.,  Tiii_  p.  555,  ed.  Sylb.)— 5.  (ri.,  33.)— 6.  (ii  ,  p.  723.)— T 
(Arrian,  Epict.,  iii.,  14. — Suet.,  Calig  ,  15.— Amman.  Marall-, 
xxi.,  ».)— 8.  (t,  24.)— 9.  (Feat.,  a.  r  Lnpides.)— 10.  (I»Jya- 
iii.,  25.)— II.  (Celliua,  i.,  21.— Cic  ud  Fan.,  tii.,  1, 12.-  f  rat. 
Sulla,  10.) 
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the  fetialU  (whence  the  expressions  faint  tare, 
bpnia  riuvetv),  and  the  priest,  while  pronouncing 
the  oath,  probably  touched  the  victim  or  the  altar.* 
(Compare  Fbtialis.)  This  mode  of  swearing  to  a 
treaty  through  the  sacred  person  of  a  fetialis  was 
observed  for  a  long  time;  and  after  the  second 
Punic  war,  the  feliaies  even  travelled  to  Africa  to 
perform  the  ancient  ceremonies.'  The  jus  fetiale, 
however,  fell  into  disuse  as  the  Romans  extended 
(heir  conquests ;  and  as,  in  most  cases  of  treaties 
with  foreign  nations,  the  Romans  were  not  the 
party  Jhat  chose  to  promise  anything  on  oath,  we 
hear  of  no  more  oaths  on  their  part ;  but  the  foreign 
nation  or  conquered  party  was  sometimes  obliged 
to  promise  with  a  solemn  oath  (sacramentum)  to  ob- 
serve the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Romans,  and 
documents  recording  such  promises  were  kept  in 
the  Capitol.'  But  in  cases  where  the  Romans  had 
reason  to  mistrust,  they  demanded  hostages,  as  be- 
ing a  better  security  than  an  oath,  and  this  was  the 
practice  which  in  later  times  they  adopted  most 
generally.  At  first  the  Romans  were  very  scrupu- 
lous in  observing  their  oaths  in  contracts  or  trea- 
ties with  foreigners,  and  even  with  enemies;  but 
attempts  were  soon  made  by  individuals  sophisti- 
cally  to  interpret  an  oath  and  explain  away  its  bind- 
ing character;4  and  from  the  third  Punic  war  to 
the  end  of  the  Republic,  perjury  was  common 
among  the  Romans  in  their  dealings  with  foreign- 
ers as  well  as  among  themselves. 

III.  Oath*  taken  before  the  prator  or  in  court*  of 
justice. — In  general,  it  may  be  observed,  that  if 
anything  had  been  promised  by  a  person  on  oath, 
the  promise  had,  in  a  court  of  justice,  no  more  bind- 
ing power  than  it  would  have  had  without  the  oath, 
and  the  oath  was  in  such  case  merely  a  stronger 
promise  as  far  as  the  conscience  of  the  person  who 
took  it  was  concerned.*  But  if  a  slave,  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  his  liberty,  had  promised  on  oath 
to  perform  certain  services  to  his  master,  the  oath 
was  considered  binding.'  The  emperors  also,  in 
some  cases,  considered  the  promise  of  a  free  citi- 
zen, when  it  was  confirmed  by  an  oath,  as  binding.' 

Sometimes,  when  a  case  was  brought  before  the 
pnetor,  the  plaintiff  might  put  the  defendant  to  his 
oath  (iieferre  jutjurandum)  either  in  regard  to  the 
whole  case  in  question,  or  to  a  part  of  it.  If  the 
oath  was  taken,  the  whole  question,  or  that  part  of 
it  to  which  the  oath  applied,  was  settled  at  once,  and 
the  litis  contestatio,  or  a  formal  judicium,  was  su- 
perfluous. But  if  the  defendant  refused  to  take  the 
oath,  he  might,  in  return,  put  the  plaintiff  to  his  oath 
(jcferre  jutjurandum),  to  make  him  declare  te  rum 
calumnia  causa  agere.  (Vid.  Calumnia.)  But  if 
the  defendant  neither  swore  himself,  nor  put  the 
plaintiff  to  his  oath  of  calumny,  he  admitted  the 
necessity  of  a  judicium.  If  the  oath  merely  refer- 
red to  a  part  of  it,  so  that  the  defendant  only  ac- 
knowledged part  of  what  the  plaintiff  alleged,  a  ju- 
dicium was  still  necessary,  but  its  formula  was  of 
course  modified.*  Respecting  the  oath  of  calumnia, 
to  which  the  defendant  might  in  all  cases  put  the 
plaintiff,  and  to  which  the  totter  also  might  be  put 
by  the  praetor,  see  Calomkia.  The  formula  of  an 
oath  before  the  praetor  depended  upon  the  person 
who  put  it* 

A  judex  or  judices  appointed  by  the  praetor  were 
obliged  to  promise  on  oath  to  discharge  their  duties 
according  to  the  laws."  Rein"  denies  that,  after  a 
judex  was  given  by  the  praetor,  either  of  the  liti- 


1.  (Vim.,  Jt»-  ai.,  SO],  Ac— Lit.,  xzi.,  «.)—».  (Lir.,  zxx., 
43.)— 3.  (Lit,  xiri,,  14.)— 4.  (Gellino,  vii.,  18.— Lir.,  iii,,  20.— 
—id.,  «ii.,  »i.— Cic  De  Off.,  iii.,  87.  Ac.)— S.  (Dig.  2,  tit.  14. 
<  7,  ♦  M  )— 9.  (Dig.  M,  tit.  1,  a.  7.— Compare  40,  tit.  18,  •.  44.) 
-7.  (Cod.  3,  tit.  37,  a.  1.)— 8.  (Dig.  18,  tit.  3,  a.  34,  M,  Ac— 
Qointil.,  t.,  «.)—».  (TJif.lt,  tit. 8,  ■.  3, 4  4, and  i.  5.)— 10.  (Cic, 
ll.-  Invent.,  i.,  39  )— II.  (RSm.  PrmUr.,  p.  477,  &c.) 


gant  parties  had  the  right  to  put  thi  othei  to  an 
oath ;  but  from  the  Digest1  it  is  clear  that  it  might 
be  done  by  the  party  cut  onus  probations  incumhe- 
bat,  provided  he  himself  had  before  taken  the  jus- 
jurandum  calumrise.  When  documents  in  the  trial 
of  a  cause  were  laid  before  the  judex,  of  which  he 
doubted  the  genuineness  or  correctness,  he  might 
make  the  party  who  brought  them  forward  estab- 
lish their  correctness  or  genuineness  by  an  oath.* 

The  witnesses  who  gave  their  evidence  in  jivil 
proceedings  before  a  judex,  sometimes  confirmed 
their  testimony  by  an  oath,  which  they  either  took 
voluntarily,  or  which  was  put  to  them  by  the  judex. 
In  judicia  publica,  the  witnesses  had  always  to  give 
their  evidence  on  oath.'  We  have  no  mean3  of  as- 
certaining whether,  in  all  instances  of  civil  causes, 
witnesses  might  be  compelled  to  take  an  oath,  but 
it  seems  probable  that  in  a  civil  cause  a  witness 
generally  did  not  give  his  evidence  on  oath,  unless 
he  himself  chose  to  do  so,  or  the  judex,  for  special 
reasons,  thought  it  advisable  that  he  should. 

False  swearing  (pejerarc,  perjurium)  was  not  re- 
garded by  the  Romans  as  it  is  by  us.  Swearing 
was  merely  a  matter  of  conscience,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  person  who  was  guilty  of  false  swear- 
ing was  responsible  to  the  Deity  alone.  Perjury 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  punished  more  se- 
verely than  false  witness  in  general  given  without 
an  oath.  When,  therefore,  Valerius  Maximus* 
speacs  of  mfamia  pcrjurii,  ne  uses  infamia  in  a  pop- 
ular, and  not  a  strictly  legal  sense.  The  mannei 
in  which  the  Romans  regarded  perjury  is  implied  in 
an  expression  of  Cicero,'  who  says,  "  Perjurit 
porta  dtvina,  exitium;  humana,  dedccus."  Hence 
every  oath  was  accompanied  by  an  execration,* 
and  perjury,  therefore,  was  an  act  which  belonged 
more  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  censors  than  to  an 
ordinary  court  of  justice.'  Witnesses  convicted  of 
having  given  false  testimony,  with  or  without  oath, 
were  punished.*    (Compare  Falsvh.) 

IV.  Oaths  or  various  modes  of  swearing  in  com- 
mon Ufe. — The  practice  of  swearing,  or  calling  upon 
some  god  or  gods  as  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  as- 
sertions made  in  common  life  or  in  ordinary  con- 
versations, was  as  common  among  the  Romans  as 
among  the  Greeks.  The  various  forms  used  in 
swearing  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  : 

1.  Simple  invocations  of  one  or  more  gods,  as 
Herclc  or  Mchercle,  that  is,  ita  me  HercuUt  juvct, 
amet,  or  servet  ;*  Pol,  Perpol,  or  JEdepol,  that  is,  per 
Poliucem;  per  Joeem  Lapidem,  or  simply  per  Jonem ; 
per  tuperot ;  per  deot  immor tales ;  mediitt  fidius, 
that  is,  ita  me  thus  (Ai'of)  filius  juvet ;"  ita  me  deut 
amet,  or  dii  ament.  Sometimes,  also,  two  or  a 
great  number  of  gods  were  invoked  by  their  names." 
The  genii  of  men  were  regarded  as  divine  beings, 
and  persons  used  to  swear  by  their  own  genius  or 
by  that  of  a  friend,  and  during  the  Empire  by  that 
of  an  emperor.1*  Women  as  well  as  men  swore  by 
most  of  the  gods,  but  some  of  them  were  peculiar 
to  one  of  the  sexes.  Thus  women  never  swore  by 
Hercules,  and  men  never  by  Castor.  Varro,  more- 
over, said  that  in  ancient  times  women  only  swore 
by  Castor  and  Pollux,  while  in  the  extant  writers 
we  find  men  frequently  swearing  by  Pollux."  Juno 
and  Venus  were  mostly  invoked  by  women,  but 
also  by  lovers  and  effeminate  men  in  general." 

1.(88,  tit.  3,  a.  85,  «  3.)— 27(Dii.  12,  tit.  2,  i7si.— Cod. 4,  Ul. 
1,  •.  *.)—».  (Cic,  Pro  Rok.  Com.,  14.— Id.,  Pro  Solla,  7.— Id, 
Pro  Font.,  9.— Id.,  Pro  Bale,  S.— Quintil.,  t.,  7.— V«L  Max, 
Tiii.,  9,  4  i.y— 4.  {iiiu  t,  ».)— 5.  (De  Leg.,  ii.,  ».)—«.  (Plot, 
Quirt.  Orac,  p.  27S,  Franc.)— 7.  (Cic,  Do  Off.,  i.,  13.— Ut, 
xxir.,  18.— Geniua,  rii.,  180-8.  (Dig.  28,  t;t.  5,  a.  18.)— 9. 
(Feat.,  a.  t.  Meeaetor.)— 10.  (Feat.,  a.  t.— Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat., 
p.  20,  Bip.)— 11.  (Plant.,  Bacchic,  it.,  8,  SI.— Terent, 
r.,  iii.,  8,  tSJ— 13.  (Horn.,  Epiat.,  i.,  7,  94.— Suet.,  Calif* 
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27.)— 13.  (Gellioe,  x  .  8.)— 14.  (Plant.,  Amphit.,  ii.,  2,  210.- 
TibulL,  iT..  IS,  ».-: !».,«.,  98.— Orid,A  ~   ~ 
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3  Invocations  of  the  gods,  together  with  an  ex- 
ecration, in  case  the  swearer  was  stating  a  false- 
hood. Execrations  of  this  kind  are,  Dri  me  per- 
dant;1  dti  me  intcrjiciant  ,-*  diepereamf  ne  vivamf 
ne  talvue  em,*  &c. 

!>.  Persons  also  used  to  swear  by  the  individuals 
or  thugs  most  dear  to  them.  Thus  we  hare  in- 
stances of  a  person  swearing  by  his  own  or  another 
man's  head,'  by  his  eyes,'  by  his  own  welfare  or 
that  of  his  children,*  by  the  welfare  of  an  emper- 
or,' &c. 

Respecting  the  various  forms  of  oaths  and  swear- 
ing, see  Brissonius,  De  Formal.,  viiL,  C.  1-18. 

OBiE.    ( Vid.  Teibus,  Gnu.) 

OBELISCUS  (A6> Xioint )  is  a  diminutive  of  Obe- 
lut  (bitXos),  which  properly  signifies  a  ekarpened 
Iking,  a  tkewer  or  rpit,  and  is  the  name  given  to 
certain  works  of  Egyptian  art.  (Herodotus"  uses 
UtX6t  in  tbe  sense  of  an  obelisk.)  A  detailed  de- 
scription of  such  works  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  plan  of  this  work,  but  some  notice  of  them  is 
required  by  the  fact  that  several  of  them  were 
transported  to  Rome  under  the  emperors.  Ammi- 
anus  Marcellinus"  says  that  "  an  obelisk  is  a  very 
ough  stone,  in  the  shape  of  a  kind  of  landmark  or 
boundary-stone,  rising  with  a  small  inclination  on 
all  sides  to  a  great  height ;  and  in  order  that  it  may 
imitate  a  solar  ray  by  a  gradual  diminution  of  its 
bulk,  it  terminates  in  a  prolongation  of  four  faces 
united  in  a  sharp  point.  It  is  very  carefully  smooth- 
ed." Most  ancient  writers  consider  obelisks  as 
emblematic  of  the  sun's  rays.1* 

An  obelisk  is,  properly,  a  single  block  of  stone, 
cut  into  a  quadrilateral  form,  the  sides  of  which 
dimmish  gradually,  but  almost  imperceptibly,  from 
the  base  to  the  top  of  the  shaft,  but  do  not  terminate 
in  an  apex  upon  the  top,  which  is  crowned  by  a 
small  pyramid,  consisting  of  four  sides  terminating 
in  a  point.  The  Egyptian  obelisks  were  mostly 
made  of  the  red  granite  of  Syene,  from  which  place 
they  were  carried  to  the  different  parts  of  Egypt. 
They  were  generally  placed  in  pairs  at  the  entrance 
to  a  temple,  and  occasionally  in  the  interior,  and  were 
usually  covered  with  hieroglyphical  inscriptions. 

Obelisks  were  first  transported  to  Rome  under 
Augustus,  who  caused  one  to  be  erected  in  tbe  cir- 
cus, and  another  in  the  Campus  Martius."  The 
former  was  restored  in  1689,  and  is  called  at  pres- 
ent the  Flaminian  obelisk.  Its  whole  height  is  about 
US  feet,  and  without  the  base  about  78  feet.  The 
obelisk  in  the  Campos  Martius  was  set  up  by  Au- 
gustus as  a  sundial.  It  stands  at  present  on  the 
Monte  Citorio,  where  it  was  placed  in  1792.  Its 
whole  height  i*  about  110  feet,  and  without  the  base 
about  71  feet.  Another  obelisk  was  brought  to 
Rome  by  Caliy  Ja,  and  placed  on  the  Vatican  in  the 
Circus  of  Ca  V-iU.u  It  stands  at  present  in  front 
of  St.  Peter's,  where  it  was  placed  in  1686,  and  its 
whole  height  is  about  132  feet,  and  without  the 
base  and  modern  ornaments  at  the  top  about  83 
feet.  But  the  largest  obelisk  at  Rome  is  that  which 
was  originally  transported  from  Heliopolis  to  Alex- 
andrea  by  Constar.tine,  and  conveyed  to  Rome  by 
his  son  Constantias,  who  placed  it  in  the  Circus 
Maximus."  Its  present  position  is  before  the  north 
portico  of  the  Lateran  Church,  where  it  was  placed 
in  1588.  Its  whole  height  is  about  149  feet,  and 
without  the  base  about  105  feet. 


1.  (Plant.,  Mil.  Glor.,  iii.,  2,  SO.-Id.,  Curtail.,  ii,  1,91.)— 
3.  (Plaut.,  Moatell.,  i.,  S,  ».)-3.  (Horat.,  Sat.,  i.,  9,  47.)— 4. 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.,  rii.,  23.  -Mart.,  x.,  19,  ».)— o.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  xri., 
IJ.)— «.  (Dig.  19,  tit.  9,  •.  S,  »  4.— Grid,  Triat.,  t.,  4,  45.— Id., 
Haroid.,  iii.,  107.— Jot.,  ri.,  10.)— 7.  (Plant.,  Manachm.,  t.,  9, 
I.— Grid,  Amor.,  ii.,  16,  44.)— 8.  (Dig.  19,  tit.  9,  a.  S.— Plin., 
itpiat.,  it.,  90.)— 9.  (Cod.  9,  tit.  4,  a.  41.)— 10.  (ii.,  111.)— 11. 
(xrii.,  4.)— 19.  (Compare  Plin-  H.  N.,  irxri.,  14.) — IS.  (Plin., 
H.  N.,  xxxn.,  14.)— U.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  mrl,  IS;  xri.,  70,  ,  9.) 
— Ii  (Aaun.  Mare.,  xrii.,  4.) 
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There  are  eight  other  obelisks  at  Rome 
those  mentioned  above,  but  none  of  them  are  ot 
historical  importance.  There  are  also  obelisks  in 
various  other  places,  as  at  Constantinople,  Aries, 
Florence,  Catana  in  Sicily,  &c.,  some  of  which  are 
works  of  Egyptian  art,  and  others  only  imitations. 

There  are  two  small  obelisks  in  tbe  British  Mu- 
seum, which  were  brought  by  the  French  from 
Cairo.1 

OB-ELOS.    (Vid.  V«ao.) 

OBLIGATIO'NES.  Obligalio  is  defined*  to  be 
"  a  bond  of  law  by  which  we  are  under  a  necessity 
of  paying  (lolvenda)  anything  according  to  the  laws 
of  our  state."  This  definition  has  only  reference  to 
one  part  of  an  obligation,  namely,  the  right  of  action, 
which  is  inseparable  from  the  notion  of  a  Roman 
obligation.  According  to  Paulus,'  the  substance  of 
an  obligation  consists  in  another  person  binding 
himself  to  give  to  us  something,  or  to  do  something, 
or  to  secure  or  make  good  something  (ad  dandum 
aliqvid,  vel  faciendum,  vtl  prteetandum).  This  "  bind- 
ing" most,  however,  be  understood  of  a  "legal 
binding,"  that  is,  the  party  who  fails  to  perform 
what  be  has  engaged  to  do,  must  be  liable  to  legal 
compulsion;  in  other  words,  the  duty  which  he 
owes  may  be  enforced  by  suit  or  action.  Any 
agreement  which  is  binding  according  to  positive 
morality,  but  which,  for  any  reason,  cannot  be  le- 
gally enforced,  is  not  properly  an  obligalio,  but  still 
the  Romans  gave  such  agreement  the  name  of  obtt- 
gatio,  and  added  the  term  naturalis,  by  which  it  is 
opposed  to  civilis  and  prtetoria  or  honoraria.  The 
obligatioo.es  civiles  were  those  which  were  created 
by  enactments  (legible),  or  generally  were  estab- 
lished by  the  jus  civile ;  prtetorie  or  honoraria;  were 
those  which  owed  their  origin  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  praetor.  Viewed  with  reference  to  the  events 
on  which  the  law  operated  to  give  obligationes  a 
binding  force,  obligationes  arose  either  from  con- 
tract or  quasi  contract,  and  delict  (maUficmm,  dclut- 
urn),  or  quasi  delict.4  According  to  Gains,  every 
obligalio  arises  either  from  contract  or  delict. 

Contract  (eontraetue)  was  made  in  four  ways- 
re,  verbis,  litteris,  and  consensu. 

As  an  example  of  a  contract  re,  Gains  mentions 
mutuum.  (Vid.  MnrouM.)  Also,  if  a  man  received 
what  was  not  due  from  a  person  who  paid  by  mia 
take,  the  payer  had  his  remedy  for  the  recovery  just 
as  if  it  were  a  case  of  mutuum.  But  "  this  kind  of 
obligation,"  observes  Gaius,  "  does  not  appear  to 
arise  from  contract,  because  he  who  gives  with  tbe 
intention  of  payment  rather  intends  to  dissolve  or 
put  an  end  to  (dietrahere)  a  transaction  (negotium) 
than  to  commence  or  to  constitute  (eonlrakere)  a 
transaction."  In  such  a  case  the  English  law  has 
a  fiction  of  a  promise  to  pay  on  the  part  of  the  per 
son  who  has  received  the  money. 

To  the  contracts  made  re,  there  also  belong  Con 
■odattjh,  Defosittjm,  and  Pionus. 

The  obligatio  verbis  was  contracted  by  oral  noes 
tion  and  answer  between  tbe  parties.  The  form 
of  words  was :  Dari  Spondes  1  Spondeo ;  Dabis  ? 
Dabo;  Promittist  Promitto;  Fidepromittisl  Fide- 
promitto;  Fidejubesl  Fidejubeo;  Faciesl  Faciam. 
Tbe  words  dari  spondes  1  spondeo,  were  so  pecu- 
liarly Roman,  that  their  legal  effect  could  not  be 
preserved  if  their  meaning  was  transferred  into  an- 
other language ;  nor  could  a  valid  obligatio  with  a 
peregrinus  be  made  by  tbe  use  of  the  word  spondeo.' 
The  evidence  of  such  an  obligatio  must  have  been 
the  presence  of  witnesses.* 

It  is  to  this  form  of  contract  by  question  and  an 


1.  (Zoaga,  Da  Vn  at  Origin*  Obeliaoornm. — Egyptian  An 
tkroitiea,  toI.  i.,  c.  14,  IS,  London,  ltrao,  1819.)— 9.  (loat.,  Mi, 
tit.  It.)— t.  (Dig.  44,  tit.  7,  a. ».)— 4.  (tank,  iii.,  M.  11.)—* 
(Gaioa,  iii,  99, 179.) — «.  (Cic,  Pro  Bare  Con., ».) 
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■wer  (ex  interrogatione  et  responsione)  that  the  terms 
"stipulari"  and  "  stipulatio"  refer.  The  word 
"stipulari"  properly  refers  to  him  who  asks  the 
question,  "  Si  quis  ita  dari  stipuletur ;  Post  mortem 
meam  dari  spondee ;  vel  ita,  Cum  morierie,  spondes  7" 
The  person  who  asked  the  question  was  stipulator; 
he  who  answered  the  question  was  promissor,  and 
be  was  said  spondere.1  Sometimes  the  whole  form 
of  words  which  comprises  the  question  and  the  an- 
swer is  comprehended  in  the  term  stipulatio,*  and 
the  participle  "  stipulata"  is  sometimes  used  in  a 
passive  sense.' 

A  stipulatio  which  contained  an  impossible  con- 
lition  was  invalid  (inutilis).  As  tho  stipulatio  was 
effected  by  words,  it  was  a  necessaiy  consequence 
that  the  parties  should  have  powei  to  speak  and 
bear,  and  on  tbis  ground  was  founded  the  rule  of 
Uw  that  a  mutus  and  a  snrdus  could  not  be  parties 
to  a  stipulatio.  As  to  the  ability  of  pupilli  and  in- 
fantes with  respect  to  obligationes,  see  Impdbss  and 
Iwtans.  The  stipulator  might  have  another  party 
to  the  contract  on  his  behalf,  who  was  called  ad- 
stipulator. The  adstipulator  bad  the  same  right  of 
action  as  the  stipulator,  and,  theiefore,  a  payment 
in  respect  of  the  stipulatio  could  be  made  to  him  as 
well  as  to  the  stipulator ;  and  the  stipulator  had  an 
actio  mandati  against  the  adstipulator  for  the  recov- 
ery of  anything  that  he  had  received. 

There  were  some  peculiarities  in  the  adstipulatio. 
The  right  of  action  did  not  pass  to  the  heres  of  the 
adstipulator,  and  the  adstipulation  of  a  slave  for  his 
master  had  no  effect,  though  in  all  cases  he  could 
acquire  for  his  master  by  stipulation.  The  same 
rule  of  law  appeared  to  apply  to  him  who  was  in 
mincipio,  for  he  was  servi  loco.  If  a  son  who  was 
ir.  the  power  of  his  father  became  his  adstipulator, 
he  did  not  acquire  anything  for  his  father,  though  he 
acquired  for  him  by  stipulatio.  Still  his  adstipula- 
tio gave  the  son  a  right  of  action,  provided  he  was 
released  from  the  father's  power  without  a  capitis 
dimihutio,  as,  for  instance,  by  the  father's  death,  or 
by  being  inaugurated  flamen  dialia.  The  same  rule 
of  law  applied  to  a  filiafamilias  and  to  a  wife  in 
manu. 

Those  who  were  bound  for  the  promissor  were 
called sponsores,  fidepromis8ores,fidejussores.  {Vid. 
Intbecbsmo.) 

The  case  of  an  obligatio  Uteris  is  illustrated  by 
Gains*  by  the  instance  of  nomina  transcripticia,  as 
when  a  creditor  who  has  a  debt  due  from  a  person 
in  respect  of  a  sale,  or  a  letting,  or  a  partnership, 
enters  it  in  his  book  (codices,  or  tabula  ezpetuitt  ac- 
cept*) as  a  debt  (cxpensum  titifert .••  cxpensum  tulisse 
itoit  dicit,  cum  tabula*  non  recital).  This  was  called 
"  Notnen  transcripticium  a  re  in  personam."  It  was 
called  transcriptw  a  persona  in  personam  when  a 
creditor  entered  in  his  books  a  debt  as  due  from  a 
third  party,  which  was  really  due  from  another 
party,  but  which  that  other  party  had  transferred 
(delegavit)  to  the  creditor. 

Cicero  clearly  alludes  to  this  literarum  obligatio 
in  bis  Oration  pro  Roscio  Comcedo.  He  says,* 
speaking  of  the  plaintiff's  demand,  "  his  claim  is  for 
a  certain  sum  of  money  (pecunia  carta),  and  this 
must  be  either  *  data'  (a  case  of  obligatio  re),  or 
'  expensa  lata'  (the  liteiarum  obligatio),  or  stipulata 
(an  obligatio  verbis)." 

Some  difficulty  arises  about  the  mode  of  convert- 
ing an  obligation  of  a  different  kind  into  an  obligatio 
Uteris.  The  subject  is  discussed  by  Unterholiner' 
in  an  ingenious  essay,  which,  however,  was  written 


1.  (Cairn,  iii,  100,  IM.— Dig.  49,  tit.  1,  i.  IIS:  "D.  Verbo- 
rnra  OMiguioaibu.")— *.  (Dif.  4S,  tit.  1,  s.  5,  t  1.)— 3.  (Cks., 
Pro  Rom.  Com.,  J.) — 4.  (iii.,  1*8.)  —  S.  (Compare  Cic,  Pro 
Ruk.  Com.,  4,  i.y—a.  (e.  5.)^-T.  ("  Ueber  die  Redo  dee  Cicero 
Mr  ilco  Srhauepioler  Q.  Roaeraa,"  Zaitachrift,  i.,  848.) 


before  the  publication  of  the  MS.  of  Gains;  and  it 
has  since  been  discussed  by  other  writers.  Unter- 
holzner  conjectured  that  a  third  party,  with  the 
consent  of  the  debtor  and  creditor,  made  the  entry 
in  his  own  books ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  this  assumption.  Theophilus1  represents 
the  literarum  obligatio  as  a  novatio  or  change  of  an 
obligation  of  one  kind  into  an  obligation  of  another 
kind,  and  this,  he  says,  was  effected  both  by  words 
and  writing  (Jmpaoi  xal  ypapfiaot).  It  was  effected, 
according  to  him,  by  the  creditor  writing  to  the 
debtor  (ypafsiv  In'iftara  irpbr  airiv)  to  ask  his  con- 
sent to  the  old  obligation  being  made  into  a  new 
one  of  a  different  kind,  and  by  the  debtor  consent- 
ing. As  stated  by  him,  the  obligatio  Uteris  might 
be  an  obligatio  contracted  by  a  letter  of  the  creditor 
to  the  debtor,  and  the  debtor's  reply.  In  principle, 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  its  being  contracted 
by  the  debtor's  consent  expressed  by  a  subscription 
in  the  creditor's  books.  The  literarum  obligatio  of 
Theophilus,  however,  rather  seems  to  correspond 
to  the  other  kinds  of  literarum  obligatio  referred  to 
by  Gains,*  where  he  says,  "  this  obligation  can  be 
contracted  by  chirographa  and  syngrapha,  that  is, 
if  a  man  writes  that  he  owes  a  sum  of  money  oi 
will  pay  it ;  provided,  however,  there  be  no  stipula- 
tio on  the  same  account."  It  is  not  impossible  that 
Gains  means  that  the  creditor  might  convert  an 
obligation  of  another  kind  into  that  of  pecunia  ex- 
pensa by  the  bare  entry  of  it  in  his  book ;  for  it  is 
no  objection  to  this,  as  Unterholzner  has  it,  "  that  a 
unilateral  writing  on  the  part  of  the  creditor  should 
have  the  effect  of  putting  another  person  under  an 
obligatio,"  for  an  obligatio  was  already  contracted, 
which  the  creditor  would  have  to  prove ;  but  if  he 
could  prove  it,  the  law  gave  him  all  the  advantage 
of  a  creditor  for  pecunia  certa,  if  he  had  complied 
with  certain  forms.  Gaius'  certainly  may  be  un- 
derstood as  asserting  that  this  obligatio  was  con- 
tracted simply  "  cxpensum  ferendo :''  but  it  seems  to 
be  the  general  opinion  that  this  literarum  obligatio 
required  the  consent  of  the  debtor  either  orally  in 
the  presence  of  witnesses  or  by  letter  ;*  and  this 
is  not  inconsistent  with  Gaius;  for,  though  he  says 
that  the  debtor  is  bound  by  the  "  cxpensum  ferendo," 
that  does  not  exclude  his  consent,  but  merely  shows 
what  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  consent 
legally  binding. 

The  obligationes  consensu  were  emtio  and  ven- 
ditio,  locatio,  conductio,  societas,  mandatum.  All 
obligationes  by  contract,  of  course,  required  con- 
sent and  the  evidence  of  consent ;  but  "  these  obli- 
gationes," says  Gaius,*  "  are  said  to  be  contracted 
consensu,  because  no  peculiar  form  of  words  or 
writing  was  required,  but  the  consent  of  the  parties 
to  the  transaction  was  sufficient."  Accordingly, 
such  transactions  could  take  place  between  persons 
at  a  distance  from  one  another,  but  a  verborum 
obligatio  required  the  presence  of  the  parties.  The 
actions  founded  09  these  obligationes  consensu 
were  bone  fidei. 

A  legal  obligatio  implies  a  right  of  action  against 
the  person  who  owes  the  duty  (out  obligatur)  This 
right  of  action  (ex  contractu)  might  be  acquired  by 
any  person  who  was  sui  juris.  It  might  also  be 
acquired  for  him  by  those  who  were  in  his  poles- 
tas,  mantis,  and  mancipium ;  and  by  free  men  and 
slaves  whom  a  man  possessed  bona  fide,  with  cer- 
tain exceptions.  This  right  of  action  might  also  be 
acquired  by  a  man  through  the  acts  of  a  free  maa 
who  was  his  agent,  so  far  that  he  could  require  the 
cession  of  the  obligatio  so  acquired. 

An  obligatio  was  terminated  (toliitur)  in  various 

1.  (ad  tit.  1 :  "  De  Lit.  Oblif.")-S.  (iii.,  1S4.)— I.  (iii.,  117 1 
—4.  (Cic,  Pro  Roae.  Com,  J.— Val.  Max.,  t iii.,  t,  *.)—».  (ni 
135.) 
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The  most  common  way  was  by  payment 
(solutio)  of  what  was  due.  A  man,  with  the  consent 
of  the  creditor,  might  pay  another's  debt,  but  the 
two  schools  differed  as  to  the  legal  consequence  of 
such  payment.  The  Proculiani,  as  usual,  adhering 
strictly  to  fundamental  principles,  maintained  that 
the  debtor  was  still  under  his  obligatio,  but  if  the 
money  was  demanded  of  him  by  the  creditor,  he  had 
a  good  plea  of  dolus  malus  (exceptio  doli  malt). 

An  obligatio  might  be  terminated  by  acceptilatio. 
An  obligation  contracted  per  aes  et  libram  might 
be  determined  in  the  same  way,  and  also  one  ari- 
sing "ex  judicati  causa."  (Vid.  Nexum.)  An  ob- 
ligatio might  also  be  determined  by  novatio,  which 
is  the  change  of  an  existing  duty  (debitum)  into  an- 
other obligation,  and  the  determination  of  the  for- 
mer obligation.'  This  is  explained  by  the  follow- 
ing instance :'  If  I  stipulate  that  Titius  shall  give 
me  what  is  due  from  you,  a  new  obligatio  arises 
by  the  intervention  of  a  new  person,  and  the  former 
obligation  is  determined  by  being  replaced  by  the 
latter ;  and  sometimes  a  former  obligatio  may  be 
determined  by  a  subsequent  stipulatio,  though  the 
subsequent  stipulatio  may  be  invalid.  If  the  stipu- 
lation was  from  the  same  person,  it  required  the 
addition  of  something  to  effect  a  novatio,  as  the 
addition  of  a  condition,  or  the  circumstance  of  add- 
ing to  or  subtracting  from  the  time  contained  in 
the  terms  of  the  covenant.  As  to  the  case  of  a 
condition,  it  was  the  law  in  the  time  of  Gains  that 
there  was  no  novatio  until  the  condition  was  ful- 
filled, and  till  that  time  the  former  obligatio  con- 
tinued. The  opinion  of  the  great  jurist  Servius 
Sulpicius  as  to  the  condition  immediately  effecting 
a  novatio,  was  not  law  in  the  time  of  Gaius  (alio 
jure  ntimur).  * 

An  obligatio  was  also  determined  by  the  litis 
contestatio,  if  the  proceedings  had  taken  place  in  a 
legitimum  judicium.  It  is  stated  generally,  under 
the  articles  litis  contestatio  and  legitimum  judi- 
cium, what  is  the  import  of  these  terms  respective- 
ly. The  original  obligation  (principalis  obligatio) 
was  determined  by  the  litis  contestatio,  and  the 
defendant  (reus)  was  then  bound  (tenetur)  by  the 
litis  contestatio.  If  he  was  condemned,  the  litis 
contestatio  ceased  to  have  any  effect,  and  he  was 
bound  by  the  judgment  (ex  causa  judicati).  It  was 
a  consequence  of  these  doctrines,  that,  after  a  litis 
contestatio  in  a  legitimum  judicium,  a  man  could 
not  bring  his  action  on  the  original  contract ;  for  if 
his  declaration  or  demand  was  dari  mini  oportere, 
it  was  bad  (inutilis),  for  after  the  litis  contestatio 
the  dari  oportere  had  ceased.  In  the  case  of  a  ju- 
dicium quod  imperio  continetur,  the  obligatio  ex- 
isted and  the  action  could  be  brought,  but  the  de- 
mand might  be  answered  by  a  plea  (exceptio)  of  a 
res  judicata  or  in  judicium  deducts.  In  the  judicia 
imperio  continentia  the  exceptio  rei  judicata;  cor- 
responds to  the  condemnatio  in  the  legit ima  judi- 
cia, and  the  exceptio  rei  in  judicium  deducts;  to  the 
litis  contestatio.  On  this  subject  the  reader  may 
consult  Keller,  Ueber  Litis  Confutation,  p.  11,  &c. 

Obligationes  arising  from  contract  passed  by 
universal  succession  to  the  heres.  There  were  no 
means  of  transferring  obligationes  from  Jhe  credi- 
tor to  another  person  except  by  a  novatio,  which 
was  effected  by  the  assignee  stipulating  with  the 
debitor  with  the  consent  of  the  creditor,  the  effect 
of  which  was  to  release  the  debitor  from  his  former 
obligatio,  and  to  bind  him  by  a  new  one.  If  this 
novatio  was  not  effected,  the  assignee  could  only 
sue  as  the  cognitor  or  procurator  of  the  assignor, 
and  not  in  his  own  name.* 

From  the  consideration  of  obligationes  arising 

1.  (Dig.  M,tit.  l:»De  Nr>T»tlonibu»  ct  Delegmtiooibut  '— 1 
(Cahu,  iii.,  178.)— 3.  (Gaiu,   i.,  38,  *c.) 
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from  contracts,  Gaius1  passes  to  the  consideiatioa 
of  obligationes  "  qua  ex  delicto  oriuntur ;"  and  thesa 
delicts,  which  are  the  foundation  of  these  obliga- 
tiones, are  Fcetux,  Bona  Rapta  or  Rapima,  Dam- 
num, and  Injuria.  All  these  obligationes  he  con- 
siders to  be  comprised  in  one  genus,  whereas  the 
obligationes  ex  contractu  are  distributed  into  four 
genera. 

The  arrangement  by  the  Roman  jurists  of  obli- 
gationes ex  delicto  with  obligationes  ex  contracts 
was  founded  on  the  circumstance  that  both  classes 
of  obligationes  were  the  foundation  of  rights  in 
personam,  or  rights  against  a  determinate  individ- 
ual or  determinate  individuals ;  but  there  is  an  im- 
portant difference  in  the  origin  of  the  two  rights. 
The  rights  ex  contractu  are  rights  founded  on  law- 
ful acts,  and  rights  ex  delicto  are  rights  founded 
on  infringements  of  other  rights. 

The  obligationes  quasi  ex  contractu  are  not  enu- 
merated by  Gaius,  but  they  are  discussed  in  the 
Institutes  of  Justinian.'  These  obligationes  do  not 
properly  arise  either  from  contract  or  delict ;  but, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  founded  on  acts  which  are 
not  delicts,  they  must  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  contract  rather  than  to  delict,  if  we  will  refer 
them  to  one  of  these  classes.  But,  in  fact,  these 
quasi  contracts  belong  to  neither  class.  Instances 
of  these  quasi  contracts,  enumerated  in  the  Insti- 
tutes, are  "  absentis  negotiorum  gestio"  (vid.  Nbsc- 
tiobom  Gbstobdm  Actio),  the  "  tutcla  judicium,"  a 
"  communis  ret  sine  societate,"  as  when  a  thing  has 
been  bequeathed  and  given  to  several  persons,  and 
some  other  instances. 

These  quasi  contracts  are  arranged  in  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Justinian  after  obligationes  ex  contracts, 
and  the  obligationes  quasi  ex  delicto  are  placed 
immediately  after  the  obligationes  ex  delicto.  In- 
stances of  these  obligationes  quasi  ex  delicto  enu- 
merated in  the  Institutes'  are, "  si  judex  litem  suam 
fecerit,"  and  the  case  of  "dejectum  effusumve,"  and 
others. 

We  may  now  examine  more  closely  the  meaning 
of  the  term  obligatio,  and  other  terms  used  in  rela- 
tion to  the  law  of  contracts.  Its  etymology  (tig-o, 
to  bind)  points  merely  to  the  obligatory  part  of  a 
contract,  or  to  the  duty  owing  by  one  of  the  parties 
to'  the  contract  (debitor)  to  the  other  party  (creditor), 
or  to  the  duties  mutually  owing  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  The  word  which,  as  opposed  to  obligatio 
or  "  binding,"  expresses  the  determination  of  such 
binding,  is  "  solutio ;"  and,  generally,  some  form  of 
the  word  "  solvo"  is  the  appropriate  term  to  ex- 
press the  legal  termination  of  the  obligatio.  But, 
inasmuch  as  duties  owing  by  one  party  to  the  con- 
tract, or  duties  mutually  owing  by  the  parties  to 
the  contract,  imply  a  right  in  the  other  party  to 
the  contract,  or  imply  mutual  rights  in  the  parties 
to  the  contract,  the  word  obligatio  is  often  used  to 
express  both  the  rights  and  the  corresponding  du- 
ties which  arise  out  of  the  contract.  Consistently 
with  this,  we  find  the  right  of  the  creditor  spoken 
of  as  his  obligatio,  and  the  duty  of  the  debtor  as  his 
obligatio.  There  is  no  special  name  in  the  Roman 
law  for  a  right  against  a  determinate  person  or  de- 
terminate persons.  The  name  for  ownership  or 
property  is  dominium,  to  which  is  opposed  the 
name  obligationes  as  descriptive  of  rights  against 
determinate  persons. 

It  is  correctly  remarked  (Austin,  An  outline  of  a 
course  of  Lectures  on  General  Jurisprudence),  "  that 
in  the  writings  of  the  Roman  lawyers  the  term  ob- 
ligatio is  never  applied  to  a  duty  which  answers  to 
a  right  in  rem."  But  as  the  duty  answering  to  a 
right  in  rem  is  only  the  duty  of  forbearance,  that  is, 
of  not  doing  anything,  there  is  no  great  inconveni- 
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ence  iti  the  want  of  a  name :  as  soon  as  an  act  is 
don*  which  is  an  infringement  of  the  right,  or,  in 
other  words,  a  delictum  (in  one  sense  in  which  the 
Romans  use  this  word),  an  obligation  arises  by  force 
of  such  act  (obligatio  ex  delicto),  and  gives  the  injured 
person  a  right  of  action  against  the  wrong-doer. 

A  contractus,  as  it  will  appear  from  what  has 
hoen  said,  required  the  consent  of  all  the  parties  to 
,c.  Those  obligations  which  were  said  to  be 
founded  on  "  consent"  (contemn*)  were  said  to  be 
no  founded  only  because  consent  was  sufficient,1 
and  no  peculiar  form  of  words  or  expression  was 
required ;  whereas,  in  the  obligationes  contracted 
"  re,"  "  verbis,"  and  "  Uteris,"  certain  acts,  words, 
or  writing  were  required.  In  those  contracts 
where  particular  forms  were  not  required  in  order 
to  convert  them  into  obligationes,  any  words  or 
acts  were  sufficient  which  were  evidence  of  con- 
sent. What  words  and  acts  are  evidence  of  con- 
sent, cannot,  of  course,  be  determined  generally  in 
any  system  of  jurisprudence.  But  certain  acts  or 
events  exclude  the  notion  of  consent,  even  if  the 
formal  parts  of  a  contract  have  been  most  scrupu- 
lously observed ;  constraint  by  force  or  threats  (tit , 
metiu),  and  fraud  (dolut),  and,  in  many  cases,  error 
(error,  ignoraniia),  either  render  the  agreement  ab- 
solutely noil,  or  give  the  party  who  has  been  con- 
strained, deceived,  or  in  error,  various  modes  of 
defence  against  the  claims  of  the  other  party. 

An  obligatio  supposes  two  persons ;  the  person 
to  whom  the  duty  is  due,  or  the  creditor,  and  the 
person  from  whom  it  is  due,  or  the  debitor.  But 
there  may  be  more  than  two  parties  to  an  obliga- 
tio, either  as  creditores  or  debitores,  or  both,  all  of 
whom  may  be  comprehended  under  the  general 
name  of  rei.'  With  reference  to  a  person  who  is 
under  the  same  obligatio,  a  person  may  be  called 
correus.  But  when  there  are  several  parties  to  an 
obligatio,  there  are  properly  several  obligationes, 
and  this  is  the  case  whether  the  creditor  is  one 
and  the  debitores  are  several,  or  the  creditores  are 
several  and  the  debitor  is  one,  or  both  the  credi- 
tores and  debitores  are  several.  In  the  obligatio 
pro  rata,  the  claims  of  the  several  creditores,  or 
the  duties  of  the  several  debitores,  are  determinate 
parts  of  a  whole,  which  is  made  up  by  the  parts 
being  united  in  one  formal  obligatio.  There  are 
cases  when  several  creditores  may  claim  the  whole 
(toUdum),  or  several  debitores  may  owe  the  whole 
(tolidum) :  where  a  creditor  claims  the  whole 
against  several  debitores,  there  are,  in  fact,  several 
obligationes  binding  on  the  several  debitores.  If 
lie  can  only  claim  the  whole  once,  he  may  claim  it 
from  any  of  the  debitores ;  but  when  he  has  been 
satisfied  by  one  debitor,  bis  whole  claim  is  extin- 
guished. 

An  obligatio  may  be  unilateral,  that  is,  may  only 
give  a  right  of  action  to  one  of  the  parties  to  it,  as 
in  the  case  of  mutuum,  stipulatio,  and  others  ;  or 
it  may  be  bilateral,  that  is,  it  may  give  a  right  to 
each  party  against  the  other,  as  emtio,  venditio, 
locatio,  conductio. 

It  remains  to  explain  some  other  terms  which 
are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

The  most  general  name  for  any  agreement  is  con- 
rentio,  pactio,  pactum  conventum,  and  its  essence 
is  consent :  "  conventionit  verbum  general*  tit,  ad 
tmnia  pertinent,  de  quilmt  negotii  contrahendi  trtnti- 
gendique  cauta  contentiunt,  qui  inter  te  agunt."' 
Conventiooes,  then,  were  juris  gentium,  and,  as  a 
genus,  were  divisible  into  species.  Those  conven- 
tiones which  were  the  foundation  of  a  right  of  ac- 
tion were  called  contractus,  of  which  the  Roman 
law  acknowledged  the  four  kinds  already  mention- 
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ed.  As  these  contractus  are  distinguished  by  par 
ticular  names,  they  have  been  named  by  modern 
writers  contractus  nominal!,  as  opposed  to  other 
contracts  presently  to  be  mentioned,  which  they 
have  named  innominati.  Contractus  nominati,  as 
has  been  shown,  were  contracts  made  or  accompa- 
nied by  certain  forms :  if  these  forms  were  want- 
ing in  the  conventio,  it  could  not  belong  to  the  class 
of  contractus  nominati ;  but  if  the  matter  of  the  con- 
ventio was  a  civile  negotium  or  a  civilis  causa,  it 
formed  an  obligatio,  and  was  the  foundation  of  an 
action  "  pratenptit  verbit"  or  "  in  factum;"  or,  as  it 
is  clearly  expressed  by  Julian,'  this  is  the  actio  "  ad 
quam  necette  ett  confugere,  quotiet  contractu*  exitt- 
unt,  quorum  appetlationes  nulla  jure  civili  prodita 
tunt."  All  the  events  upon  which  these  actions 
could  arise  may  be  reduced  to  the  four  following 
heads  :  "  out  do  tibi  ut  da,  aut  do  ut  facia*,  aulfacio 
utdet,  aulfacio  utfaciat."  An  example  of  the  first 
class  will  show  the  difference  between  these  innom- 
inate and  nominate  contracts  :  if  I  give  a  man  mor.- 
ey  for  a  thing,  this  is  buying  and  selling,  and  is  a 
nominate  contract ;  but  if  I  give  a  man  a  thing  for 
another  thing,  this  is  exchange,  and  it  is  an  innom- 
inate contract,  but  still  it  is  the  foundation  of  a  ci- 
vilis obligatio.  These  innominate  contracts  take  the 
name  of  contracts  from  their  resemblance  to  proper 
contracts  in  the  Roman  sense ;  but,  as  they  are  not 
referrible  to  any  one  of  such  contracts,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  form  them  into  a  separate  class.  These 
contracts,  as  it  will  appear  from  the  description  just 
given  of  them,  have  their  foundation  in  an  act  (a 
giving  or  doing)  by  one  of  the  parties,  and  so  far  re- 
semble contracts  re.  Accordingly,  the  contract  is 
not  complete  so  long  as  a  thing  remains  to  be  given 
or  done  by  the  debitor ;  and  the  creditor  may  have 
his  action  (condictio)  for  the  recovery  of  a  thing 
which  he  has  given,  and  for  which  the  debtor  has 
not  made  the  return  (a  giving  or  an  act)  agreed 
upon.  The  creditor  has  also  his  action  generally 
(prateriplit  verbit)  for  the  completion  of  the  con- 
tract, or  for  compensation  to  the  amount  of  the  in- 
jury sustained  by  its  non-performance. 

All  other  conventiones  were  simply  pacta,  the 
characteristic  of  which  is  that  they  were  not  origi- 
nally the  foundation  of  actions,  but  only  of  pleas  or 
answers  (exceptionet) ;  that  is,  if  an  agreement  (con- 
ventio, pactio)  could  not  be  referred  to  the  one  or 
other  class  of  contracts,  it  did  not  give  a  right  of 
action.  Now  all  conventiones  were  the  foundation 
either  of  actiones  or  of  exceptiones.  Conventiones 
were  contractus  when  tbey  were  made  with  cer- 
tain forms ;  when  they  were  not  made  with  these 
forms,  but  still  on  good  consideration  (cauta),  they 
were  the  foundation  of  a  civilis  obligatio.  When 
there  was  no  causa,  there  was  no  obligatio  created 
by  such  conventio,  and  it  is  added,*  "  therefore  a 
nuda  pactio  does  not  produce  an  obligatio,  but  an 
exceptio  :"  whence  it  follows  that  a  nuda  pctio  is 
a  pactio  sine  causa,  or  a  pactio  for  the  benefit  of  one 
party  only.  Sometimes  nuda  conventio  is  used  as 
equivalent  to  nuda  pactio.*  It  is  a  mistake  to  say 
that  pactum  by  itself  means  a  one-sided  contract. 
Pactum  is  a  term  as  general  as  conventio  (pactum 
a  paclione — ett  autem  pactio  duorum  pluriunat  in 
idem  placitum  contentut*),  and  is  a  part  of  all  con- 
tracts, as  conventio  is.  There  might  be  a  pactum 
or  pactio  relating  to  marriage,  the  establishment  of 
a  servitus  in  provincial  lands,'  and  other  matters. 
But  pactum,  as  included  in  the  law  of  obligationes, 
obtained  a  limited  signification ;  and  it  was  used  to 
signify  agreements  not  included  among  the  con- 
tractus, but  still  binding  agreements,  as  being  found- 
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ed  on  a  causa.  Some  of  these  obligatory  pacta 
were  the  foundation  of  an  actio  civil  is,  and  some 
of  them  were  protected  by  the  prator  :  ait  prsetor 
"  Pacta  conventa  qua  neque  dolo  malo  neque  adverrus 
leges  plebiscite  senatus  consuUa  dicta  decrcta  princi- 
pum  "(que  quo  f raws  cut  corum  fiat  facta  erunl  sena- 
te."1 The  parties  to  a  pactum  were  said  "paeisci." 
Anything  might  be  the  subject  of  a  "  pactum"  which 
did  not  involvo  an  illegality.  If  an  illegal  pactum 
was  made,  it  was  still  illegal,  though  it  had  been 
confirmed  by  a  stipulatio  or  any  other  form.  The 
matter  relating  to  pacta  is  not  arranged  in  the  Di- 
gest under  the  bead  of  Obligationes  et  Actiones,* 
but  in  the  same  book  with  the  titles  De  Jurisdic- 
tione,  &c. 

Savigny  contends  that  the  notion  of  agreement, 
or  of  contract  in  its  general  sense  (tertrag),  is  too 
narrowly  conceived  by  jurists  in  general.  He  de- 
fines agreement  to  be  the  "union  of  several  persons 
in  one  concordant  declaration  of  will  whereby  their 
legal  relations  are  determined."  Consequently,  the 
notion  of  contract  or  agreement  must  be  extended 
to  other  things  than  to  contracts  which  produce 
obligationes :  for  instance,  tradition  is  characterized 
by  aU  the  marks  of  an  agreement ;  and  the  fact  that 
the  declaration  of  their  will  by  the  parties  to  the 
tradition  is  insufficient  to  effect  complete  tradition 
without  the  external  act  by  which  possession  is  ac- 
quired, does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  essence  of 
the  agreement.  In  like  manner,  easements  (» erw- 
tutes)  take  their  rise  from  agreement.  The  imper- 
fect conception  of  an  agreement  has  arisen  from  not 
separating  in  some  cases  the  obligatory  agreement 
from  those  acts  for  which  such  obligatory  agree- 
ment is  generally  a  preparation,  and  of  which  it  is 
an  accompaniment.  This  becomes  more  apparent 
if  we  consider  the  case  of  a  gift,  which  is  a  real 
agreement,  but  without  any  obligation  :  it  is  merely 
a  giving  and  receiving  by  mutual  consent.  This 
general  notion  of  agreement  is  contained  in  the 
words  of  Ulpian  already  quoted,  in  which  he  de- 
fines pactio  to  be  "  duorum  pluriumve,"  &c.  It  does 
not  seem,  however,  that  the  Romans  applied  the 
terms  pactio,  pactum,  and  conventio  to  any  agree- 
ments except  those  which  were  the  foundation  of 
obligationes.' 

Pollicitatio  is  a  proffer  or  offer  on  the  part  of  a 
person  who  is  willing  to  agree  (pollicitatio  offerentis 
solius  promissum*).  A  pollicitatio,  of  course,  cre- 
ated no  obligatio.  The  word  is  frequently  used 
with  reference  to  promises  made  by  a  person  to  a 
state,  city,  or  other  body  politic,  such  as  the  prom- 
ise to  erect  a  building,  to  exhibit  public  shows,  &c. 
Such  pollicitationes  were  binding  when  there  was 
a  causa,  as  a  promise  made  with  reference  to  a  dig- 
nity (honor)  conferred  or  to  be  conferred.  A  pollici- 
tatio sine  causa  was  also  obligatory  if  the  person 
began  to  do  what  he  had  promised,  as  if  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  building  or  cleared  the  ground 
{Huic  theatro  ex  privatorum  poUicUationibu*  multa  de- 
bentur*). 

A  person  who  vowed  anything  was  also  bound 
(vulo  obligatu.it). 

(Gains,  iii.,  88,  Scc.—Itui.,  iii.,  tit.  13,  &c. — Dig. 
47,  tit.  7,  De  Obligalionibut  et  Actionibus. — Mtihlen- 
bruch,  Doctrina  Pandcctarum,  lib.  iii.,  De  Obligation- 
ibus. — Marezoll,  Lehrbueh,  &c.  The  matter  of  ob- 
ligationes is  arranged  by  Gans,  System  des  Romit- 
chen  Civilrechts,  p.  60,  Vom  Obligationenrecht.) 

OBOLUS.     (Vid.  Drachma.) 

OBSIDIONA'LIS  CORONA.  (Vid.  Corona,  p. 
809.)  r 

OBSCmiUM.    (Vid.  Opsokipm.) 
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OCCUPATIO.  The  word  is  used  by  Cicero'  to 
express  the  acquisition  of  ownership  by  occupation, 
or  the  taking  possession  of  that  which  has  no  own- 
er. Among  the  modes  of  acquiring  ownership 
"  naturali  ratione,"  that  is,  by  such  means  as  are  in 
all  nations  acknowledged  to  be  lawful  means  of  ac- 
quiring ownership,  Gaius'  enumerates  the  taking 
possession  of  those  things  qus  nulli'-s  sunt,  as  an- 
imals of  the  chase,  birds  and  fishes,  and  such  things 
are  said  "  oceupantu  fieri."* 

•OCHNE  (Sxvti),  the  Pear-tree,  or  Pyrus  commu- 
nis.   Theocritus  has  i^vaf.    (Vid.  Ptrvs.)* 

*OCHRA  (typa),  our  Yellow  Ocnre,  t.  «.,  the 
ochrey  brown  iron  ore  of  Jameson.  It  was  much 
used  by  the  ancient  painters,  and  likewise  as  a 
medicine.* 

•OCHRUS  (<5;rpor),  the  Pisum  Ochrys,  a  species 
of  Pease  that  grows  plentifully  among  com  in  Italy 
and  Sicily.' 

•OCIMOEIDES  (Uutoniie),  a  plant,  which  Mat- 
thiolus  and  Bauhin  hold  to  be  a  species  of  Lychnis , 
an  opinion,  however,  which  is  rejected  by  Dodo- 
neeus.  Sprengel  agrees  with  Lobelius  and  Dale- 
champ  in  referring  it  to  the  Saponaria  Ocimoidet."' 

•O'CIMUM  or  O'CYMUM  (SKifiov,  Skm/wv),  a 
plant,  which  Adams  makes  the  same  with  the  Ocy- 
mum  Basilicum,  or  Sweet  Basil.* 

O'CREA  (KvTifdc),  a  Greave,  a  Leggin.  A  pair 
of  greaves  (mmudec)  was  one  of  the  six  articles  of 
armour  which  formed  the  complete  equipment  of  a 
Greek  or  Etruscan  warrior  (vid.  Aiwa,  p.  94),  and 
likewise  of  a  Roman  soldier  as  fixed  by  Servius 
Tullius.*  They  were  made  of  bronze,"  of  brass," 
of  tin,"  or  of  silver  and  gold,"  with  a  lining  proba- 
bly of  leather,  felt,  or  cloth.  Another  method  of 
fitting  them  to  the  leg  so  as  not  to  hurt  it  was  by 
the  interposition  of  that  kind  of  sponge  which  was 
also  used  for  the  lining  of  helmets  (vid.  Galea,  p. 
466),  and  which  Aristotle  describes  as  being  re- 
markable for  thinness,  density,  and  firmness.  The 
greaves,  lined  with  these  materials,  as  they  were 
fitted  with  great  exactness  to  the  leg,  probably  re 
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ocritai.  Idyll.,  i.,  134. — Adams,  Append.,  a.  r.)—5.  (Dioscor.,  t 
1<*.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.)— «.  (Theophnut.,  H.  P.,  viii.,  1 
10.— Adams,  Append.,  a.  v.)— 7.  (Dioscor.,  it.,  2a— Galen,  Dt 
Simpl.,  viii. — Adama,  Append.,  a.  v.)— fl.  (Theophraet.,  H.  P., 
l.,  1».— Id.  ib.,  vii.,  1.— Dioscor.,  ii.,  170.— Adams,  Append.,  ■ 
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(Hea.,  Scat.,  1230-12.  (Horn.,  if.,  xriu.,  81J.-I0.  ib.,  xii. 
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d,  in  many  cases,  no  other  fastening  than  their 
own  elasticity.  Often,  nevertheless,  they  were  far- 
ther secured  by  two  straps,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  woodcut  at  p.  94.  Their  form  and  appearance 
will  be  best  understood  from  the  preceding  wood- 
cut. Tho  upper  figure  is  that  of  a  fallen  warrior, 
represented  among  the  sculptures,  now  at  Munich, 
belonging  to  the  temple  in  -£gina.  In  consequence 
of  the  bending  of  the  knees,  the  greaves  are  seen  to 
project  a  little  above  them.  This  statue  also  shows 
very  distinctly  the  ankle-rings  (hrtofvpta),  which 
were  used  to  fasten  the  greaves  immediately  above 
the  feet.  The  lower  portion  of  the  same  woodcut 
represents  the  interior  view  of  a  bronze  shield  and 
a  pair  of  bronze  greaves,  which  were  found  by 
Signor  Campanari  in  the  tomb  of  an  Etruscan 
warrior,  and  which  are  now  preserved  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  These  greaves  are  made  right  and 
left. 

That  the  Greeks  took  great  delight  in  handsome 
and  convenient  greaves  may  be  inferred  from  the 
epithet  eincwfiiii,  as  used  by  Homer,  and  from  his 
minuteness  in  describing  some  of  their  parts,  espe- 
cially the  ankle-rings,  which  were  sometimes  of 
silver.1  The  modern  Greeks  and  Albanians  wear 
greaves,  in  form  resembling  those  of  their  ances- 
tors, but  made  of  softer  materials,  such  as  velvet, 
ornamented  with  gold,  and  fastened  with  hooks  and 
eyes. 

Among  the  Romans,  greaves  made  of  bronze,  and 
richly  embossed,  were  worn  by  the  gladiators. 
Some  such  have  been  found  at  Pompeii'  It  ap- 
pears that  in  the  time  of  the  emperors  greaves 
were  not  entirely  laid  aside  as  part  of  the  armour 
of  the  soldiers.'  At  an  earlier  period  the  heavy- 
armed  wore  a  single  greave  on  the  right  leg.4  Leg- 
gins  of  ox-hide  or  strong  leather,  probably  of  the 
form  already  described,  and  designated  by  the  same 
names  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  were  worn  by  agri- 
cultural labourers'  and  by  huntsmen.* 

OCTOBER,    (rid.  Calendak,  Rohan.) 

OCTCPHORON     (Vtd.  Lectica,  p.  671.) 

(ECUS.    ( Vid  House,  Rohan,  p.  617.) 

*Oii  or  OIE  (ir/,  <«r/),  the  Pyna  torbut,  or  Ser- 
vice-tree.   Its  fruit  is  called  oia  by  Dioscorides.7 

•CENANTHE  (olvavtoi),  a  plant,  about  which 
many  conjectures  have  been  formed.  Sprengel  pre- 
fers that  of  Lobelius,  who  held  it  to  be  the  Pedicu- 
Urit  tuberota,  L.  "From  my  acquaintance,  bow- 
ever,"  observes  Adams,  "  with  the  QSnanthe  pimpi- 
nelloides,  or  Parsley  Waterdropwort,  I  cannot  help 
Dunking  that  it  agrees  pretty  well  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  Dioscorides.  The  (EiuoUke  eroeata,  a  spe- 
cies very  similar  in  appearance,  but  very  different 
in  quality,  is  entirely  out  of  the  question,  although 
Dr.  MiDigan  holds  it  to  be  the  QSnanthe  of  Celsus. 
The  term  olvavOn  is  likewise  applied  to  the  flowers 
of  the  wild  vine."' 

*II.  A  small  bird  mentioned  by  Aristotle.  It  is 
■apposed  to  have  been  the  Sazieola  QSnanthe,  Bech- 
stein.  Its  English  name  is  Wheatear;  its  Scotch, 
Chaeker* 

•03NAS  (olvuf),  the  common  Pigeon,  or  Colum- 
U  CEiuu." 

OSNOTHORUM  (olvijopov),  a  Basket,  or  other 
contrivance  for  carrying  bottles  of  wine ;  a  wine- 
basket.  This  was  sometimes  used  by  those  who 
took  tneir  own  wine  with  them  in  travelling,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  the  necessity  of  purchasing  it  on  the 


I.  (Hen.,  1L,  iii.,  111.— Id.  ib.,  xi.,  18.)—*.  (Gell.Porapeiana, 
KIT,  plate  18.— Donaldson,  Pompeii,  voLii.)— 8.  (Lampnd.,  AL 
•ever.,  40.)— 4.  (Verer.,  Da  B«  Mil.,  i.,  SO.)— 4.  (Horn.,  Od., 
■>>*., »».— Plin.,  H.  N~  lit..  7.— Pallad.,  De  Re  Rust.,  i.,  41) 
-4.  (Hoc,  «.,  S,*34.>— 7.  (Theophrest.,  H.  P.,  ii.,  10.— Adams, 
Anwwl.,  a.  t.)— 8.  (Theophraat.,  H.  P.,  ri..  8.— Dioacor.,  iii., 
!*■.— Id.,  t.,  *.— Adani,  Append.,  a.  r.y— 9.  (Aristot.,  H.  A., 
a*,  t*.— Adnsas.  Append.,  a.  ».)— 10.  ( Aristot.,  B.  A.,  v.,  11.) 


road.1    A  slave,  called  the  wine-bairer  (anopKorut') 
carried  it  probably  on  his  back. 

•CENOTHE'RA  (oivoftfoa),  according  to  Spren- 
gel, the  Epilobium  angusiifolium,  or  narrow-leaved 
Willow-herb.  "  The  commentators,  however,"  re- 
marks Adams,  "  are  in  general  very  undecided  re- 
garding it."* 

♦03STRUS  (o'orpor).  «  Bochart  and  Aldrovan- 
di,''  remarks  Adams,  "  have  proved  most  satisfacto- 
rily, that  by  the  Greek  poets,  &c,  the  terms  viarpm 
and  /tvotj)  were  used  indiscriminately  ;  but  that  Ar- 
istotle and  other  writers  on  matters  of  science  ap- 
ply the  former  to  a  species  of  gadfly  (meaning,  I 
presume,  the  QSttrut  boots,  or  Breeze),  and  the  lat- 
ter to  a  species  of  horsefly  (the  Tabanu*  bovinut). 
This,  it  appears  to  me,  is  the  most  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  the  matter.  But  yet  I  think  it  right  to 
mention  that  Schneider,  treating  of  the  /liuf  of 
^Elian,  professes  himself  unable  to  determine  wheth- 
er it  was  a  species  of  QSitrut,  Tabanus,  or  Hippo- 
botea;  and  in  another  place  he  offers  it  as  a  con- 
jecture, that  the  oltrrpof  of  Aristotle  was  a  species 
of  Culex.  It  seems  agreed  that  the  Atilut  of  Virgil 
was  the  Breeze."  ( Vid.  Asii.ua.)* 
OFFENDIX.  (Kid.  Apex.) 
OGULNIA  LEX.  (Vid.  Lex,  p.  684.) 
OIKIA2  A1KH  (oUiac  tUn),  an  action  to  recovti 
a  house,  in  which  (as  in  any  other  action  where 
property  was  the  subject  of  litigation)  the  dicasts 
decided  (dudUaaev)  to  which  of  the  parties  the 
house  belonged,  and  adjudged  it  to  him  (hrttlna- 
aev).  Nothing  farther  being  requisite,  the  suit  was 
an  otI/ivtoc  ayuv.  Certain  speeches  of  Lyrias, 
Isaeus,  and  Hyperides,  which  are  now  lost,  were 
upon  this  subject.  The  oUiac  Mkv  was  only  to  re- 
cover the  house  itself;  the  by-gone  rents,  or  mesne 
profits,  were  recoverable  in  an  action  called  tvotxhm 
tUcn.  (Vid.  Ehoikiov  Dike.)* 
OFFICIUM  ADMISSIOKUM.     (Vid.  Araisst- 

ONALIS.) 

OINOCHOOI  (olvoxooi).    (Vid.  Stnposion  ) 
OIONISTICE  (oluvioTuai).     ( Vid.  Divinatio,  p 
369.) 
•OUT A,  the  Olive-tree.     (Vid.  Elaia  and  Co- 

TWOS.) 

OLLA,  ant.  AULA,*  dim.  OLLTJLA  (Xefcjf ;  yJ. 
Tpoc,  x^TPat  <&"••  xvrplc)'  •  vessel  of  any  material, 
round  and  plain,  and  having  a  wide  mouth ;  a  pot, 
ajar. 

Besides  being  made  of  earthenware*  (barpaxlvit, 
testacta)  and  bronze  (joA/cr/,  tinea,*  anum;'  \ibn 
Xulxeof1'),  the  ancients  also  made  these  vessels  of 
different  kinds  of  stone,  which  were  turned  upon 
the  lathe.  At  Pleura,  a  village  near  Chiavenna,  to 
the  north  of  the  Lake  of  Como,  the  manufacture 
of  vessels  from  the  potstone  found  in  a  neighbour- 
ing mountain  is  still  carried  on,  and  has  probably 
existed  there  from  the  time  of  Pliny,  who  makes 
express  mention  of  it."  Some  of  these  vessels  are 
nearly  two  feet  in  diameter,  and,  being  adapted  to 
bear  the  fire,  are  used  for  cooking  (Oeulit  obier- 
tare  ollam  pultit,  ne  aduratUT1*). 

The  following  woodcut  is  taken  from  a  vase  in 
the  British  Museum,  which  was  found  at  Canino  in 
Etruria.  The  painting  upon  it  represents  the  story 
of  Medea  boiling  an  old  ram  with  a  view  to  per- 
suade the  daughters  of  Pelias  to  put  him  to  death." 


1.  (Hot.,  Set.,  1.,  »i„  100.— Jot.,  Sat.,  mi.,  II.— Pen.,  Sat., 
T.,  140.— Mart.,  ri.,  88.— Apoleios,  Met.,  Yiii.— Tertull.,  De  Je- 
ran.,  8.)— 8.  (Plin.,  H  N.,  uutiy.,  8,  a.  10.)— S.  (Theophraat.,  H 
P..  is.,  10.  —  Dioacor.,  ir.,  118.—  Adam*,  Append.,  a,  t.)—  4. 
(.Alias,  N.  A.,  ri.,  17.— Adams,  Append.,  a.  t.>— S.  (Meier,  Atu 
Proc,  p.  498.)— 8.  (Plant.,  Aulul.,  passim.)— 7.  (Antinhaaae 
an.  Athen.,  z.,  70.)— 8.  (JEsop.,  Fab.,  389.— Cato",  De  Re  Ruse, 
81.)— 9.  (Oiid,  Met.,  Tii,  S1WS1.J-10.  (Herod.,  i..  48.)— 11. 
(H.  N„  xxxri,  **,  a.  44.)— 1*.  (Varro  ap.  Non.  Mareell.,  p.  443. 
ad.  Merceri.— Featna,  a.  v.  /  ulna.)  -13.  (Orid,  Met,  sit,  SlaV 
Ml—  Hy,in,Fab.,*4.) 
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The  pot  has  a  round  bottom,  and  is  supported  by  a  tri- 
pod, under  which  is  a  large  fire.  The  ram,  restored 
to  youth,  is  just  in  the  act  of  leaping  out  of  the  pot. 
Instead  of  being  supported  by  a  separate  tripod,  the 
vessel  was  sometimes  made  with  the  feet  all  in  one 
piece,  and  it  was  then  called  in  Greek  rpiirovc  (rid. 
Tripos),  xvTp6irov{,1  and  mpioraTnc. 

Besides  being  placed  upon  the  fire  in  order  to  boil 
water  or  cook  victuals,  the  ancients  used  pots  to 
carry  fire,  just  as  is  now  done  by  the  modern  inhab- 
itants of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Sicily.'  They  also  used 
small  pots  containing  fire  and  pitch,  to  annoy  the 
enemy  in  sieges  by  throwing  them  from  slings  and 
military  engines. 

A  late  traveller  in  Asia  Minor  informs  us  that  the 
Turks  wash  their  hands  in  the  following  manner 
A  boy  or  servant  pours  water  upon  the  hands,  the 
water  falling  into  a  vessel  which  is  placed  under- 
neath to  receive  it.'  So  in  the  Odyssey,*  a  servant 
brings  water  in  a  golden  ewer  (trpo^oV),  and  pours 
it  upon  the  hands  of  the  guest  over  a  jar  (Xet^n)  of 
silver.  Numerous  passages  of  ancient  authors  show 
that  this  practice  has  always  prevailed  in  the  same 
countries. 

The  Argives  and  iEginetans  drank  out  of  small, 
coarse  pots  of  their  own  manufacture,  rather  than 
purchase  cups  of  superior  quality  from  Athens.* 
iVid.  Fiotilk,  p.  440.) 

Oils  were  also  used  to  hold  solids  and  keep  them 
in  store,  while  amphora  rendered  the  same  service 
in  regard  to  liquids.  ( Vid.  Amphora. )  Thus  grapes 
were  kept  in  jars  as  at  present.*  Although  pots 
were  commonly  made  solely  with  a  view  to  utility, 
and  were  therefore  destitute  of  ornament  and  with- 
out handles,  yet  they  were  sometimes  made  with 
two  handles  (Hutoi)  like  amphorte  ;  and,  when  they 
were  well  turned  upon  the  wheel,  well  baked,  smooth 
and  neat,  and  so  large  as  to  bold  six  congii  (=4jr 
gallons  nearly),  they  were,  as  we  learn  from  Plato,* 
considered  very  beautiful. 

Pots  were  used,  as  with  us,  in  gardening.' 

Another  very  remarkable  use  of  these  vessels  of 
earthenware  among  the  Greeks  was  to  put  infants 
into  them  to  be  exposed,'  or  to  be  carried  any- 


1.  (Hee..  Op.  et  Dim,  748.— Schol.  in  Soph.,  AJ„  1405.)— S. 
fXen.,  Helton.,  jr.,  5,  k  4.) — 3.  (Fellowi'e  Excnreion  in  Asia 
Minor,  p.  1M.)_ 4.  (i.,  130.)— 5.  (Herod.,  t.,  88.)—6.  (Col.,  De 
Re  Rati.,  jii.,  4S.)_ 7.  (Hipp.  Maj.,  p.  193, 1J4,  ed.  Heindorff.) 
—8.  (Cato,De  Re  Rmt.,M.>-».  (Anitoph.,  Ran.,  1188.— Schol. 
a"  lot.— Maria,  a.  t.  'E/xvrpiefios.) 
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where.1  Hence  the  exposure  of  children  was  call 
ed  tyxvrplietv*  and  the  miserable  women  who  prac 
tised  it  kyxvTpioTpuu.' 

In  monumental  inscriptions  the  term  e!la  is  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  pots  which  were  used  to  re- 
ceive the  ashes  of  the  slaves  or  inferior  members  o( 
a  family,  and  which  were  either  exposed  to  view  in 
the  niches  of  the  Columbarium,  or  immured  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  show  the  lid  only.  Some  good  spe- 
cimens of  cinerary  ollae  are  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  a  small  apartment  so  constructed  as  to 
exhibit  accurately  the  manner  of  arranging  them. 
(Vid.  above,  p.  887,  288,  461,  and  numerous  plates 
in  Bartoli's  Antichi  Sepolcri.) 

The  lid  of  the  olla  was  called  cm(h)/ia  and  opercu- 
lum. It  generally  corresponded  in  the  material  and 
the  style  of  ornament  with  the  olla  itself.* 

•OLOLYGON  (bXoXiyuw),  "  the  name  of  an  an- 
imal," says  Adams,  "  mentioned  by  Theocritus. 
The  scholiast  calls  it  a  swallow  ;  some  have  refer- 
red it  to  the  lark ;  and  others  have  supposed  it  a 
frog !  From  the  probable  derivation  of  the  word 
(i.  e.,  from  btoXiyn),  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  the 
scholiast."* 

•OLOSTION  (bXooriw),  a  plant  mentioned  by 
Dioscorides.  "  Little,  however,  can  be  made,"  says 
Adams,  "  from  his  brief  description  of  it.  It  is  de- 
cidedly not  the  Sttllaria  HeUiteum,  or  Greater  Stich- 
wort,  as  Ruellius  supposed  ;  nor  the  Planiago  albi- 
cans, as  Dodoncus  suggested.  Whether  or  not  the 
Holosteum  umbellatum.  as  Tabermontanus  and  Spren- 
gel  contend,  possesses  the  requisite  character,  I  dare 
not  venture  to  decide,  as  I  have  no  acquaintance 
with  that  plant."* 

OLYMPIAD  ('OAtyiirtdf),  the  most  celebrated 
chronological  aera  among  the  Greeks,  was  the  period 
of  four  years,  which  elapsed  between  each  celebra- 
tion of  the  Olympic  games.  The  olympiads  began 
to  be  reckoned  from  the  victory  of  Coreebus  in  the 
footrace,  which  happened  in  the  year  B.C.  776.' 
Timeeus  of  Sicily,  however,  who  flourished  B.C. 
264,  was  the  first  writer  who  regularly  arranged 
events  according  to  the  conquerors  in  each  olym- 
piad, with  which  ajra  he  compared  the  years  of  the 
Attic  archons,  the  Spartan  ephors,  and  that  of  the 
Argive  priestesses.'  His  practice  of  recording  events 
by  olympiads  was  followed  by  Potybius,  Diodorus 
Siculus,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  and  sometimes 
by  Pausanias,  ..Elian,  Diogenes  Laertius,  Arrian,  dec. 
It  is  twice  adopted  by  Thucydides*  and  Xenophon.1* 
The  names  of  the  conquerors  in  the  footrace  were 
only  used  to  designate  the  olympiad,  not  the  con- 
querors in  the  other  contests.  Thucydides,"  how- 
ever, designates  two  olympiads  by  the  name  of  the , 
conquerors  in  the  pancratium ;  but  this  appears 
only  to  have  been  done  on  account  of  the  celebrity 
of  these  victors,  both  of  whom  conquered  twice  in 
the  pancratium.  Other  writers,  however,  adhere 
so  strictly  to  the  practice  of  designating  the  olym- 
piad only  by  the  conqueror  in  the  footrace,  that  even 
when  the  same  person  had  obtained  the  prize  in 
other  contests  as  well  as  in  the  footrace,  they  only 
mention  the  latter.  Thus  Diodorus"  and  Pausa- 
nias" only  record  the  conquest  of  Xenophon  of  Cor- 
inth in  the  footrace,  although  he  had  also  conquered 
at  the  same  festival  in  the  pentathlum. 

The  writers  who  make  usu  of  the  era  of  the 
olympiads  usually  give  the  number  of  the  olympiad  > 
(the  first  corresponding  to  B.C.  776),  and  then  the 
name  of  the  conqueror  in  the  footrace.    Some  wn- 


1.  (Arietoph.,Theam.,  SIS-SIS.— SchoL  ad  loo.)—*.  (Search.. 
a.  t.)  — 3.  (Soidai,  a.  t.)— 4.  (Herod.,  i.,  48.  — Col.,  1.  c.i 
— S.  (Theocrit.,  rii.,  139.  —  Adams,  Append.,  a.  v.) — 6.  (Dioa 
cor.,  iT.,  11. — Galen,  De  Simpl.,  nii. — Adami,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 

7.  (Pane.,  t.,  8,  t  8.— M.,  Tin.,  SO,  4  3.— Strabo,  nii.,  p.  3U.)— 

8.  (Polfb.,  xii.,  IS,  1.)— 9.  (iii.,8;  t.,4«.)— 10  (Hellen.,i. 
«,  1 1  j  ii,  3,  4  10-11.  (U  cc.)-l»  (xi.  m  >-13.    jr.,  M,  4 1. 
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ten  also  speak  of  events  as  happening  in  the  first, 
second,  third,  or  fourth  year,  as  the  case  may  be,  of 
a  certain  olympiad;  but  others  do  not  give  the  sep- 
arate years  of  each  olympiad.  The  rules  for  con- 
certing olympiads  into  the  year  B.C.,  and  vice  ver- 
ta,  are  given  under  Calendar  (Greek),  p.  191 ;  but, 
as  this  is  troublesome,  we  subjoin  for  the  use  of  the 
student  a  list  of  the  olympiads,  with  the  years  of  the 
Christian  a?ra  corresponding  to  tbem,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  olympiads  to  A.D.  801.  To  save 
space,  the  separate  years  of  each  olympiad,  with  the 
corresponding  years  B.C.,  are  only  given  from  the 
47th  to  the  126th  Olympiad,  as  this  is  the  most  im- 
portant period  of  Grecian  history ;  in  the  other 
olympiads  the  first  year  only  is  given.  In  consult- 
ing the  following  table,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated  about  midsum- 
mer (vid.  Olympic  Games),  and  that  the  Attic  year 
commenced  at  about  the  same  time.  If,  therefore, 
an  event  happened  in  the  second  half  of  the  Attic 
/ear,  the  year  B.C.  must  be  reduced  by  one.  Thus 
Socrates  was  put  to  death  in  the  1st  year  of  the 
:5th  Olympiad,  which  corresponds  in  the  following 
table  to  B.C.  400 ;  but,  as  his  death  happened  in 
Thargelion,  the  11th  month  of  the  Attic  year,  the 
year  B.C.  must  be  reduced  by  one,  which  gives  us 
B.C.  399,  the  true  date  of  his  death. 
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Many  of  the  ancient  writers  did  not  considerhis- 
tory  to  begin  till  the  Olympiad  of  Coitebus,  and 
regarded  as  fabulous  the  events  said  to  have  occur- 
red in  preceding  times.1 

The  old  olympiad  Bra  appears  only  to  have  been 
used  by  writers,  and  especially  by  historians.  It 
does  not  seem  ever  to  have  been  adopted  by  any 
state  in  public  documents.  It  is  never  found  on  any 
coins,  and  scarcely  ever  on  inscriptions.  There  are 
only  two  inscriptions  published  by  Bockh  in  which 
it  appears  to  be  used.*  A  new  olympiad  era,  how- 
ever, came  into  use  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
which  is  found  in  inscriptions  and  was  used  in 
public  documents.  This  era  begins  in  OI.  227,  3 
(A.D.  131),  in  which  year  Hadrian  dedicated  the 
Olympieion  at  Athens  j  and,  accordingly,  we  find 
01.  227,  3,  spoken  of  as  the  first  olympiad.  01.  228, 
8  (A.O.  135),  as  the  second  olympiad,  &c.* 

OLYMPIC  GAMES  ('OMpma),  the  greatest  of 
the  national  festivals  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  cele- 
brated at  Olyunpia  in  Elis,  the  name  given  to  a  small 
plain  to  the  west  of  Pisa,  which  was  bounded  on 


1.  (Craaorimu,  D«  Di<  Natal.,  e.  11.— African,  ap.  Eoaeb., 
Rap.,  X.,  11),  p.  487,  D.— Clinlon,  Fiat.  Hell.,  ToL  il„  lotrod., 

R.  ii.)— S.  (Cjip.  Iracrip..  n.  88S8,  SOW.)— 3.  (Corp.  Inacrip.,  n. 
», ««.  1S45.— Kraaae,  Ol/mpia,  p.  00,  *c.-Wnnn,  De  Pood . 
••»  •  ♦  M,  Ac.) 
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the  north  and  northeast  by  the  mountains  ( '.roans 
and  Olympus,  on  the  south  by  the  river  Alpheaa, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Cladeus,  which  flows  into 
the  Alpheus.  Olympia  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  a  town,  but  rather  a  collection  of  temples  and 
public  buildings,  the  description  of  which  does  not 
come  within  the  plan  of  this  woik. 

The  origin  of  the  Olympic  games  is  buried  in 
obscurity.  The  legends  of  the  Elean  priests  attrib- 
uted the  institution  of  the  festival  to  the  Idtean 
Heracles,  and  referred  it  to  the  time  of  Cronos. 
According  to  their  account,  Rhea  committed  her 
newborn  Zeus  to  the  Idaean  Dactyli,  also  called 
Curetes,  of  whom  five  brothers,  Heracles,  Psona> 
us,  Epimedes,  Iasius,  and  Idas,  came  from  Ida  in 
Crete  to  Olympia,  where  a  temple  had  been  erected 
to  Cronos  by  the  men  of  the  Golden  Age ;  and  Hera- 
cles, the  eldest,  conquered  his  brothers  in  a  footrace, 
and  was  crowned  with  the  wild  olive-tree.  Heracles 
hereupon  established  a  contest,  which  was  to  lie 
celebrated  every  five  years,  because  he  and  his 
brothers  were  five  in  number.1  Fifty  years  after 
Deucalion's  flood  tbey  said  that  Clyraenus,  the  son 
ef  Cardis,  a  descendant  of  the  Idaean  Heracles, 
came  from  Crete  and  celebrated  the  festival ;  but 
that  Endymion,  the  son  of  jEthlius,  deprived  Cly- 
menus of  the  sovereignty,  and  offered  the  kingdom 
as  a  prize  to  his  sons  in  the  footrace ;  that,  a  gen- 
eration after  Endymion,  the  festival  was  celebrated 
by  Pelops  to  the  honour  of  the  Olympian  Zeus; 
that  when  the  sons  of  Pelops  were  scattered  through 
Peloponnesus,  Amythaon,  the  son  of  Cretheus  and 
a  relative  of  Endymion,  celebrated  it ;  that  to  him 
succeeded  Pelias  and  Neleus  in  conjunction,  then 
Augeas,  and  at  last  Heracles,  the  son  of  Amphitry- 
on, after  the  taking  of  Elis.  Afterward  Oxylus  is 
mentioned  as  presiding  over  the  games,  and  then 
they  are  said  to  have  been  discontinued  till  their 
revival  by  Iphitus.'  Most  ancient  writers,  however, 
attribute  the  institution  of  the  games  to  Heracles, 
the  son  of  Amphitryon,*  while  others  represent 
Atreus  as  their  founder.4 

Strabo*  rejects  all  these  legends,  and  says  thai 
the  festival  was  first  instituted  after  the  return  of 
the  Heraclidas  to  the  Peloponnesus  by  the-Etolians, 
who  united  themselves  with  the  Eleans.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  what  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  an- 
cient traditions  respecting  the  institution  of  the 
festival;  but  they  appear  to  show  that  religious* 
festivals  had  been  celebrated  at  Olympia  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
Peloponnesians  and  the  other  Greeks  would  have 
attached  such  importance  to  this  festival,  unless 
Olympia  had  long  been  regarded  as  a  hallowed  site. 
The  first  historical  fact  connected  with  the  Olym- 
pian games  is  their  revival  by  Iphitus,  king  of  Elis, 
who  is  said  to  have  accomplished  it  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  lawgiver,  and  Cle- 
osthenes  of  Pisa ;  and  the  names  of  Iphitus  and 
Lycurgus  were  inscribed  on  a  disc  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  event,  which  disc  Pausanias  saw  in  the 
Temple  of  Hera  at  Olympia.'  It  would  appeal 
from  this  tradition,  as  ThirlwalP  has  remarked,  that 
Sparta  concurred  with  the  two  states  most  interest- 
ed in  the  establishment  of  the  festival,  and  mainly 
contributed  to  procure  the  consent  of  the  other  Pel- 
oponnesians. The  celebration  of  the  festival  may 
have  been  discontinued  in  consequence  of  the 
troubles  consequent  upon  the  Doric  invasion,  ami 
we  are  told  that  Iphitus  was  commanded  by  the 
Delphic  oracle  to  revive  it  as  a  remedy  for  intestine 
commotions  and  for  pestilence,  with  which  Greece 


..  (Paua.,y.,  7,  1  4.)—*.  (Paul.,  t..  8,  ,  I,  «.)-«.  (ApoUod.. 
ii.,  7,  v  «.— Diod.  Sic,  ii.,  14.— Compare  Strabo,  viii.,  p.  3U.)— 
4.  (Veil.  Pnterc,  i.,  7.— Hermann,  Pol.  Ant.,  ,  83,  n.  10.)— 0 
(viil.,  p.  SS4,  SSS.)— ».  (Paua,  t.,  4,  ,  4 ;  T.,  SO,  1 1 ,— Pirn,  La> 
cart;.,  I,  SJ.)-7.  (lliat.  of  Greaoe,  ii,  p.  S80.1 
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was  then  afflicted.  Iphitas  thereupon  induced  the 
Eleans  to  sacrifice  to  Heracles,  whom  they  had  for- 
merly regarded  as  an  enemy,  and  from  this  time 
the  games  were  regularly  celebrated.1  Different 
dates  are  assigned  to  Iphitas  by  ancient  writers, 
some  placing  his  revival  of  the  olympiad  at  B.C. 
884,  and  others,  as  Callimachus,  at  B.C.  828.'  The 
interval  of  four  years  between  each  celebration  of 
the  festival  was  called  an  olympiad  ;  but  the  olym- 
piads were  not  employed  as  a  chronological  era  till 
he  victory  of  Corcebus  in  the  footrace,  B.C.  776. 
( Vid.  Oltxpiad.) 

The  most  important  point  in  the  renewal  of  the 
festival  by  Iphitus  was  the  establishment  of  the 
itexetpia,  or  sacred  armistice,  the  formula  for  pro- 
claiming which  was  inscribed  in  a  circle  on  the  disc 
mentioned  above.  The  proclamation  was  made  by 
peace-heralds  (o-rovdodopot),  first  in  Elis  and  after- 
ward in  the  other  parts  of  Greece ;  it  put  a  stop  to 
all  warfare  for  the  month  in  which  the  games  were 
celebrated,  and  which  was  called  Upojufvia.  The 
territory  of  Elis  itself  was  considered  especially  sa- 
cred during  its  continuance,  and  no  armed  force 
could  enter  it  without  incurring  the  guilt  of  sacri- 
lege. When  the  Spartans,  on  one  occasion,  sent 
forces  against  the  fortress  Phyrcum  and  Lepreum 
during  the  existence  of  the  Olympic  truce  (iv  rai( 
'OXvftmaitalt  anovtiaZe),  they  were  fined  by  the 
.  Eleans,  according  to  the  Olympic  law,  2000  mine, 
being  two  for  each  Hoplite.'  The  Eleans,  however, 
pretended  not  only  that  their  lands  were  inviolable 
during  the  existence  of  the  truce,  but  that,  by  the 
original  agreement  with  the  other  states  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, their  lands  were  made  sacred  forever,  and 
were  never  to  be  attacked  by  any  hostile  force  ;* 
and  they  farther  stated  that  the  first  violation  of 
their  territory  was  made  by  Pheidon  of  Argos.  Bat 
the  Eleans  themselves  did  not  abstain  from  arms, 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  such  a  privilege  would 
have  existed  without  imposing  on  them  the  corre- 
sponding duty  of  refraining  from  attacking  the  ter- 
ritory of  their  neighbours.  The  later  Greeks  do  not 
appear  to  bavo  admitted  this  claim  of  the  Eleans, 
as  we  find  many  cases  in  which  their  country  was 
made  the  scene  of  war.* 

The  Olympic  festival  was  probably  confined  at 
first  to  the  Peloponnesians  ;  but,  as  its  celebrity  ex- 
tended, the  other  Greeks  took  part  in  it,  till  at  length 
#t  became  a  festival  for  the  whole  nation.  No  one 
was  allowed  to  contend  in  the  games  bat  persons 
of  pure  Hellenic  blood :  barbarians  might  be  specta- 
tors, but  slaves  were  entirely  excluded.  All  persons 
who  had  been  branded  by  their  own  states  with 
atimia,  or  had  been  guilty  of  any  offence  against 
the  divine  laws,  were  not  permitted  to  contend.' 
When  the  Hellenic  race  had  been  extended  by  col- 
onies to  Asia,  Africa,  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
persons  contended  in  the  games  from  very  distant 
places;  and  in  later  times  a  greater  number  of 
conquerors  came  from  tbe  colonies  than  from  the 
mother-country.  After  the  conquest  of  Greece  by 
the  Romans,  the  latter  were  allowed  to  take  part  in 
tbe  games.  The  emperors  Tiberius  and  Nero  were 
both  conquerors,  and  Pausanias'  speaks  of  a  Roman 
senator  who  gained  the  victory.  During  the  free- 
dom of  Greece,  even  Greeks  were  sometimes  ex- 
eroded,  when  they  had  been  guilty  of  a  crime  which 
appeared  to  the  Eleans  to  deserve  this  punishment, 
rhe  horses  of  Hieron  of  Syracuse  were  excluded 
from  the  chariot-race  through  the  influence  of  The- 
naistoeles,  because  he  had  not  taken  part  with  the 
ether  Greeks  against  the  Persians.*    All  the  Lace- 


I.  (Pane.,  L  O— S.  (Clinton,  Feet.  Hellen.,  p.  400,  «.)— J. 
?Th«ejrd_T,4«.)— 4.  (Strabo,  riii.,  p.  SM.>— S.  (Xen.,  Hellen., 
W-,  S,  4  n,  ate. :  Til.,  4,  Ac.)— 8.  (Compare  Demoeth.,  e.  An- 
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demonians  were  excluded  in  the  90th  Olympiad, 
because  they  had  not  paid  .the  fine  for  violating  lr»> 
Elean  territory,  as  mentioned  above ;'  and  similar 
cases  of  exclusion  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
writers. 

No  women  were  allowed  to  be  present,  or  even  to 
cross  the  Alpheus  during  the  celebration  of  the 
games,  under  penalty  of  being  hurled  down  from  the 
Typean  rock.  Only  one  instance  is  recorded  of  a 
woman  having  ventured  to  be  present,  and  she,  al- 
though detected,  was  pardoned  in  consideration  of 
her  father,  brothers,  and  son  having  been  victors  in 
the  games.'  An  exception  was  made  to  this  law 
in  favour  of  the  priestess  of  Demeter  Chamyne, 
who  sat  on  an  altar  of  white  marble  opposite  to  the 
Hellanodice.'  It  would  appear  from  another  pas- 
sage of  Pausanias  that  virgins  were  allowed  to  be 
present,  though  married  women  were  not  {vapdevove 
til  ovk  tlpyovai  diaauaOac1) ;  but  this  statement  is 
opposed  to  aU  others  on  the  subject,  and  the  reading 
of  the  passage  seems  to  be  doubtful.*  Women 
were,  however,  allowed  to  send  chariots  to  the 
races ;  and  the  first  woman  whose  horses  won  the 
price  was  Cynisca,  the  daughter  of  Archidamus  and 
sister  of  Agesilaus.*  The  number  of  spectators  at 
the  festival  was  very  great ;  and  these  were  drawn 
together,  not  merely  by  the  desire  of  seeing  the 
games,  but  partly  through  the  opportunity  it  afford- 
ed them  of  carrying  on  commercial  transactions 
with  persons  from  distant  places,1  as  is  the  case 
with  the  Mohammedan  festivals  at  Mecca  and  Me- 
dina. Many  of  the  persons  present  were  also  dep- 
uties {&copot)  sent  to  represent  the  various  states 
of  Greece ;  and  we  find  that  these  embassies  vied 
with  one  another  in  the  number  of  their  offerings, 
and  the  splendour  of  their  general  appearance,  in 
order  to  support  the  honour  of  their  native  cities. 
The  most  illustrious  citizens  of  a  state  were  fre- 
quently sent  as  deupoi.* 

Tbe  Olympic  festival  was  a  Pentaeteris  (xrvra*. 
Triple),  that  is,  according  to  the  ancient  mode  of 
reckoning,  a  space  of  four  years  elapsed  between 
each  festival,  in  tbe  same  way  as  there  was  only  a 
space  of  two  years  between  a  rpunipit.  According 
to  the  scholiast  on  Pindar,*  the  Olympic  festival 
was  celebrated  at  an  interval*  sometimes  of  49, 
sometimes  of  SO  m<mt:i3 ;  in  the  former  case  in  the 
month  of  Apollonius,  in  the  latter  in  that  of  Parthe- 
nius.  This  statement  has  given  rise  to  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  from  the  time  of  J.  Scaliger ;  but 
the  explanation  of  Bockh  in  his  'commentary  on 
Pindar  is  the  snort  satisfactory,  that  the  festival 
was  celebrated  op  the  first  full  moon  after  the  sum 
mer  solstice,  whMi  sometimes  fell  in  the  month  of 
Apollonius,  and  sometimes  in  Parthenius,  both  oi 
which  he  considers  to  be  the  names  of  Elean  oi 
Olympian  months :  consequently,  the  festival  wai 
usually  celebrated  in  the  Attic  month  of  Hecatom 
beon.  It  lasted,  after  all  the  contests  had  beer 
introduced,  five  days,  from  the  11th  to  the  16tb 
days  of  the  month  inclusive.'*  The  fourth  day  of 
the  festival  was  the  14th  of  the  month,  which  was 
the  day  of  the  full  moon,  and  which  divided  tbe 
month  into  two  equal  parts  (dtx6/ar»ic  /ajva"). 

The  festival  was  under  tbe  immediate  superin- 
tendence of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  whose  temple  at 
Olympia,  adorned  with  the  statue  of  the  god  made 
by  Phidias,  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  works  of 
art  in  Greece."  There  were  also  temples  and  altars 


1.  (Thncrd-  t„  40,  90.— Pane.,  Hi.,  8, »  *.)—*.  (Pan*.,  rM  «, 
*  5.— -Elian,  V.  H.,  >.,  1.1—3.  (Pane.,  »i.,  SO,  t  6.— Compere 
Suet.,  Not.,  c.  It.)—*,  (ri..  tO,  t  6.)-5.  ( Vid.  Valckenaer  ad 
Thaocr.,  Anion.,  p.  IDS.  107.)— «.  (Pane.,  Hi.,  8,  t  I.)— 7.  (Vail 
Paterc,  i.,  8.— Juitin,  liii.,  a :  "  Mercatua  Orrmpiactn.")— 8. 
(Thucyd.,  »i,  IB.— Andoa,  c  Ale,  p.  ISO,  1*7,  ed.  Retake.)—*, 
(ad  01.,  iii., »,  ed.  Bockh.)— 10.  (Schol.  ad  Pind.,  OL,  ».,  ».)- 
11.  (Find,  01.,  iii.,  It.— Schol.  ad  loo.)— 1*.  (Paoa.,  t,  10,  *<:.) 
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u>  most  of  the  other  gods.  The  festival  itself  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  games  or  contests 
(dywv  'OAvuiruMdf,  iiBXov  lifu'AXai,  Kp'1014  liiffhw, 
refydf  AeBXuv,  vucafopiai),  and  the  festive  rites 
(ioprij)  connected  with  the  sacrifices,  with  the  pro- 
cessions, and  with  the  public  banquets  in  honour  of 
the  conquerors.  Thus  Fausanias  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  two  parts  of  the  festival  when  he  speaks 
of  tov  uyCnia  hi  'Otoftirip  iravijyvpiv  re  'OXv/iirtan^v.1 
The  conquerors  in  the  games,  and  private  individu- 
als, is  well  as  the  theori  or  deputies  from  the  vari- 
ous states,  offered  sacrifices  to  the  different  gods ; 
but  the  chief  sacrifices  were  offered  by  the  Eleans 
in  the  name  of  the  Elean  state.  The  order  in  which 
the  Eleans  offered  their  sacrifices  to  the  different 
gods  is  given  in  a  passage  of  Pausanias.1  There 
has  been  considerable  dispute  among  modern  wri- 
ters, whether  the  sacrifices  were  offered  by  the 
Eleans  and  the  theori  at  the  commencement  or  at 
the  termination  of  the  contests :  our  limits  do  not 
allow  us  to  enter  into  the  controversy,  but  it  ap- 
pears most  probable  that  certain  sacrifices  were 
offered  by  the  Eleans  as  introductory  to  the  games, 
but  that  the  majority  were  not  offered  till  the  con- 
clusion, when  the  flesh  of  the  victims  was  required 
for  the  public  banquets  given  to  the  victors. 

The  contests  consisted  of  various  trials  of  strength 
and  skill,  which  were  increased  in  number  from  time 
to  time.  There  were  in  all  twenty-four  contests, 
eighteen  in  which  men  took  part,  and  six  in  which 
boys  engaged,  though  they  were  never  all  exhibited 
at  one  festival,  since  some  were  abolished  almost 
immediately  after  their  institution,  and  others  after 
they  had  been  in  use  only  a  short  time.  We  sub- 
join a  list  of  these  from  Pausanias,'  with  the  date 
of  the  introduction  of  each,  commencing  from  the 
Olympiad  of  Corcebus :  1.  The  footrace  (ipo/wc), 
which  was  the  only  contest  during  the  first  13 
olympiads.  2.  The  di'ovXof,  or  footrace,  in  which 
the  stadium  was  traversed  twice,  first  introduced 
in  01.  14.  3.  The  doAyjof,  a  still  longer  footrace 
than  the  dtavAof,  introduced  in  01.  IS.  For  a  more 
particular  account  of  the  SiavXof  and  d6Xix<v,  rid. 
Stadium.  Some  words  appear  to  have  dropped  out 
of  the  passage  of  Fausanias  to  which  we  have  just 
referred.  In  every  other  case  he  mentions  the 
name  of  the  first  conqueror  in  each  new  contest, 
but  never  the  name  of  the  conqueror  in  the  same 
contest  in  the  following  olympiad.  In  this  passage, 
however,  after  giving  the  name  of  the  first  conquer- 
or in  the  diaulos,  he  adds,  rf  Si  i&j;  "AicavBof.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  must  be  the  name  of  the 
conqueror  in  the  dolichos,  which  is  also  expressly 
stated  by  Africanns.*  4.  Wrestling  (waki;) ;  and,  6. 
The  Pentathlum  (vivraBXov),  which  consisted  of  five 
exercises  (vii.  Pentatbldm),  both  introduced  in 
Ol.  18.  6.  Boxing  Orvy/t?),  introduced  in  Ol.  83. 
(Vid.  Pooilatos.)  7.  The  chariot-race,  with  four 
full-grown  horses  (Zjnrwv  reXeiuv  ipo/io?  ipfta),  in- 
troduced in  01.  25.  8.  The  Pancratium  (iraynp&- 
nov),  (vid.  Panckaticm)  ;  and,  9.  The  horserace 
(linrof  «ce2.i?r),  both  introduced  in  01. 33.  10  and  11. 
The  footrace  and  wrestling  for  boys,  both  introdu- 
ced in  01.  37.  12.  The  Pentathlum  for  boys,  intro- 
duced in  01.  38,  but  immediately  afterward  abolish- 
ed. 13.  Boxing  for  boys,  introduced  in  01.  41.  14. 
The  footrace,  in  which  men  ran  with  the  equip- 
ments of  heavy-armed  soldiers  (tov  SnXiruv  ipSpoc), 
introduced  in  01.  65,  on  account  of  its  training  men 
for  actual  service  in  war.  15.  The  chariot-race 
with  mules  (airijvn),  introduced  in  01.  70 ;  and,  16. 
The  horserace  with  mares  (icalm)),  described  by 
Pausanias,'  introduced  in  01.  71,  both  of  which 

1.  (v.,  4,  J  4.)-*.  (t,  14.,  »  5.)-S.  (t.,  8,  »  t,  1;  9,  )  1,  «.— 
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were  abjlished  in  01.  84.  17.  The  ehariot-iaee 
with  two  full-grown  horses  (Imruv  reXtiuv  awupi(\ 
introduced  in  01.  93.  18  and  19.  The  contest  01 
heralds  (mjpuxff)  and  trumpeters  {oaXmyKrai),  intro- 
duced in  01.  96.'  20.  The  chariot-race  with  four 
foals  (iruikuv  Hpfiaoiv),  introduced  in  01.  99.  21. 
The  chariot-race  with  two  foals  (m>Xav  owupif,. 
introduced  in  01.  128.  22.  The  horserace  with 
foals  (xoXof  «t'Xi7f),  introduced  in  01. 181.  23.  The 
Pancratium  for  boys,  introduced  in  01.  145.  24. 
There  was  also  a  horserace  (linrof  k(\w)  in  which 
boys  rode,1  but  we  do  not  know  the  time  of  its  in- 
troduction. Of  these  contests,  the  greater  number 
were  in  existence  in  the  heroic  age ;  but  the  follow- 
ing were  introduced  for  the  first  time  by  the  Eleans : 
all  the  contests  in  which  boys  took  part,  the  foot- 
race of  Hoplites,  the  races  in  which  foals  were  em- 
ployed, the  chariot-race  in  which  mules  were  used, 
and  the  horserace  with  mares  (KiXmj).  The  con- 
tests of  heralds  and  trumpeters  were  also  probably 
introduced  after  the  heroic  age. 

Pausanias'  says  that,  up  to  the  77th  Olympiad,  all 
the  contests  took  place  in  one  day ;  but,  as  it  was 
found  impossible  in  that  Olympiad  to  finish  them  all 
in  so  short  a  time,  a  new  arrangement  was  made 
The  number  of  days  in  the  whole  festival  which 
were  henceforth  devoted  to  the  games,  and  the  or 
der  in  which  they  were  celebrated,  have  been  a  sub 
ject  of  much  dispute  among  modem  writers,  and  ii>  . 
many  particulars  can  be  only  matter  of  conjecture. 
The  following  arrangement  is  proposed  by  Krause:* 
On  the  first  day  the  initiatory  sacrifices  were  offer- 
ed, and  all  the  competitors  classed  and  arranged  by 
the  judges.  On  the  same  day  the  contest  between 
the  trumpeters  took  place ;  and  to  this  succeeded, 
on  the  same  day  and  the  next,  the  contests  of  the 
boys,  somewhat  in  the  following  order :  the  foot- 
race, wrestling,  boxing,  the  pentathlum,  the  pancra- 
tium, and,  lastly,  the  horserace.  On  the  third  day, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  principal  one,  the 
contests  of  the  men  took  place,  somewhat  in  the 
following  order :  the  simple  footrace,  the  diaulos, 
the  dolichos,  wrestling,  boxing,  the  pancratium,  and 
the  race  of  Hoplites.  On  the  fourth  day,  the  pen- 
tathlum, either  before  or  after  the  chariot  and  horse- 
races, which  were  celebrated  on  this  day.  On  the 
same  day,  or  on  the  fifth,  the  contests  of  the  heralds 
may  have  taken  place.  The  fifth  day  appears  to. 
have  been  devoted  to  processions  and  sacrifices^ 
and  to  the  banquets  given  by  the  Eleans  to  the  con- 
querors in  the  games. 

The  judges  in  the  Olympic  games,  called  Hellano- 
dicte  ('EXXavodiiccu),  were  appointed  by  the  Eleans, 
who  had  the  regulation  of  the  whole  festival.  It 
appears  to  have  been  originally  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Pisa,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
Olympia  was  situated ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  in 
the  ancient  legends  the  names  of  CEnomaus,  Pelops, 
and  Augeas  as  presidents  of  the  games.  But  after 
the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  on 
the  return  of  the  Heraclidte,  the  JEtolians,  who  bad 
been  of  great  assistance  to  the  Heraclids,  settled  in 
Elis,  and  from  this  time  the  JStolian  Eleans  obtain- 
ed the  regulation  of  the  festival,  and  appointed  the 
presiding  officers.*  Pisa,  however,  did  not  quietly 
relinquish  its  claim  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
festival,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  at  first  it  had 
an  equal  share  with  the  Eleans  in  its  administration. 
The  Eleans  themselves  only  reckoned  three  festi- 
vals in  which  they  bad  not  had  the  presidency, 
namely,  the  8th,  in  which  Pheidon  and  the  Piseans 
obtained  it;  the  34th,  which  was  celebiated  under 


1.  (African,  ap.  Eonb.,  Chran.,  i.,  'EXX.  SX.,  p.  41.— Prat, 
t.,  33,  $  1.— Compart  Cio.  ad  Fam.,  r.,  13.)— 8.  (Pana.,  vi.,  3,  f 
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the  superintendence  of  Pantaleon,  king  of  Pisa ;  and 
the  104th,  celebrated  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Piseans  and  Arcadians.  These  olympiads  the 
Eleans  called  Avoto/imaicc,  as  celebrated  contrary 
to  law.1 

The  hellanodicee  were  chosen  by  lot  from  the 
whole  body  of  the  Eleans.  Pausanias*  has  given 
an  account  of  their  numbers  at  different  periods ; 
but  the  commencement  of  the  passage  is,  unfortu- 
nately, corrupt.  At  first,  he  says,  there  were  only 
two  judges  chosen  from  all  the  Eleans,  but  that  in 
the  35th  01.  (75th  01. 1)  nine  hellanodicee  were  ap- 
pointed, three  of  whom  had  the  superintendence  of 
the  horseraces,  three  of  the  pentathlon),  and  three 
of  the  other  contests.  Two  olympiads  after,  a  tenth 
judge  was  added.  In  the  103d  01.  the  number  was 
increased  to  12,  as  at  that  time  there  were  12  Elean 
phylte,  and  a  judge  was  chosen  from  each  tribe ; 
but,  as  the  Eleans  afterward  lost  part  of  their  lands 
in  war  with  the  Arcadians,  the  number  of  phylee 
was  reduced  to  eight  in  the  104th  01.,  and,  accord- 
ingly, there  were  then  only  eight  hellanodicee.  But 
in  the  108th  01.  the  number  of  hellanodicee  was  in- 
creased to  10,  and  remained  the  same  to  the  time 
of  Pausanias.9 

The  hellanodicee  were  instructed  for  ten  months 
before  the  festival  by  certain  of  the  Elean  magis- 
trates, called  vo/ioivXtuec,  in  a  building  devoted  to 
the  purpose  near  the  market-place,  which  was  call- 
ed 'EHiavoiiKaiuv*  Their  office  probably  only  last- 
ed for  one  festival.  They  bad  to  see  that  all  the 
laws  relating  to  the  games  were  observed  by  the 
competitors  and  others,  to  determine  the  prizes, 
and  to  give  them  to  the  conquerors.  An  appeal  lay 
from  their  decision  to  the  Elean  senate.*  Their  of- 
fice was  considered  most  honourable.  They  wore 
a  purple  robe  (iropfvptf),  and  had  in  the  stadium 
special  seats  appropriated  to  them.'  Under  the  di- 
rection of  the  hellanodicee  was  a  certain  number  of 
ilXvroi,  with  an  aXvrapxtK  at  their  head,  who  form- 
ed a  kind  of  police,  and  carried  into  execution  the 
commands  of  the  hellanodicee.*  There  were  also 
various  other  minor  officers  under  the  control  of  the 
hellanodicee. 

All  free  Greeks  were  allowed  to  contend  in  the 
games  who  had  complied  with  the  rules  prescribed 
to  candidates.  The  equestrian  contests  were  ne- 
cessarily confined  to  the  wealthy  ;  but  the  poorest 
Citizens  could  contend  in  the  athletic  contests,  of 
which  Pausanias'  mentions  an  example.  This, 
however,  was  far  from  degrading  the  games  in  pub- 
lic opinion ;  and  some  of  the  noblest  as  well  as 
meanest  citizens  of  the  state  took  part  in  these 
contests.  The  owners  of  the  chariots  and  horses 
were  not  obliged  to  contend  in  person;  and  the 
wealthy  vied  with  one  another  in  the  number  and 
magnificence  of  the  chariots  and  horses  which  they 
sent  to  the  games.  Alcibiades  sent  seven  chariots 
to  one  festival,  a  greater  number  than  had  ever  been 
entered  by  a  private  person  ;•  and  the  Greek  kings 
in  Sicily,  Macedon,  and  other  parts  of  the  Hellenic 
world  contended  with  one  another  for  the  prize  in 
the  equestrian  contests. 

All  persons  who  were  about  to  contend  had  to 
prove  to  the  hellanodicee  that  they  were  freemen 
of  pure  Hellenic  blood,  had  not  been  branded  with 
atimia,  nor  guilty  of  any  sacrilegious  act.  They 
farther  bad  to  prove  that  they  had  undergone  the 
preparatory  training  (irpoyv/miopara)  for  ten  months 
previous,  and  the  truth  of  this  they  were  obliged  to 
swear  to  in  the  povXivrqpiov  at  Olympia  before  the 
statue  of  Zeus  'OpKiof.    The  fathers,  brothers,  and 


1.  (Fun.,  Ti.,  M,  4  S  ;  4.  *  3.)— S.  (t.,  », 4  4, J.)— 3.  (Paoa., 
L  «.)—<.  (Paoa.,  n.,  M,  4  *.)—$.  (P»m,  ti.,  3,  t  S.)— «.  (Pin., 
Tl.,  SO,  4  5,  «,  7.— Bakkor,  Aoaodot.,  r  S4»,  4.)— 7.  (Lucian, 
■m,  a.  40,  ml.  i.,  p.  7*8,  ad.  Haiti.— Etrm.  Mag.,  p.  71,  It.) 
-  -«  (tL,  JO,  4  !.)-».  (Thuojrd.,  »!.,  U.) 


gyn.nastic  teachers  of  the  competitors,  a*  wen  aa 
the  competitors  themselves,  had  also  to  swear  t  hai 
they  would  be  guilty  of  no  crime  (KOKoipYmia)  in  ref- 
erence  to  the  contests.1  All  competitors  were  obli- 
ged, thirty  days  previous  to  the  festival,  to  undergo 
certain  exercises  in  the  gymnasium  at  Elis,  undei 
the  superintendence  of  the  hellanodicee.1  The  dif- 
ferent contests,  and  the  order  in  which  they  would 
follow  one  another,  were  written  by  the  hellanodicee 
upon  a  tablet  (XevKopa)  exposed  to  public  view.' 

The  competitors  took  their  places  by  lot,  and 
were,  of  course,  differently  arranged,  according  to 
the  different  contests  in  which  they  were  to  be  en- 
gaged. The  herald  then  proclaimed  the  name  and 
country  of  each  competitor.4  When  they  were  all 
ready  to  begin  the  contest,  the  judges  exhorted 
them  to  acquit  themselves  nobly,  and  then  gave  the 
signal  to  commence.  Any  one  detected  in  bribing 
a  competitor  to  give  the  victory  to  his  antagonist 
was  heavily  fined  ;  the  practice  appears  to  have 
been  not  uncommon,  from  the  many  instances  re- 
corded by  Pausanias.' 

The  only  prize  given  to  the  conqueror  was  a  gar- 
land of  wild  olive  (/tonvof),  which,  according  to  the 
Elean  legends,  was  the  prize  originally  instituted  by 
the  Ideean  Heracles.'  But,  according  to  Pblegon's 
account,7  the  olive  crown  was  not  given  as  a  prize 
upon  the  revival  of  the  games  by  Iphitus,  and  was 
first  bestowed  in  the  seventh  olympiad  with  the 
approbation  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  This  garland 
was  cut  from  a  sacred  olive-tiee,  called  l\aia  ndK- 
Tuari+avos,  which  grew  in  the  sacred  grove  of  Altis 
in  Olympia,  near  the  altars  of  Aphrodite  and  the 
Hours.'  Heracles  is  said  to  have  brought  it  from 
the  country  of  the  Hyperboreans,  and  to  have  plant- 
ed it  himself  in  the  Altis.*  A  boy,  both  of  whose 
parents  were  still  alive  (iftfi$aX^c  nait),  cut  it  with 
a  golden  sickle  Ctpwu*)  tptmaxj).  The  victor  was 
originally  crowned  upon  a  tripod  covered  over  with 
bronze  (rp/irovr  brixaXxot),  but  afterward,  and  in 
the  time  of  Pausanias,  upon  a  table  made  of  ivory 
and  gold."  Palm  branches,  the  common  tokens  of 
victory  on  other  occasions,  were  placed  in  their 
hands.  The  name  of  the  victor,  and  that  of  his  fa- 
ther and  of  his  country,  were  then  proclaimed  by 
a  herald  before  the  representatives  of  assembled 
Greece.  The  festival  ended  with  processions  and 
sacrifices,  and  with  a  public  banquet  given  by  the 
Eleans  to  the  conquerors  in  the  prytaneum." 

The  most  powerful  states  considered  an  Olympio 
victory,  gained  by  one  of  their  citizens,  to  confer 
honour  upon  the  state  to  which  he  belonged  ;  and 
a  conqueror  usually  had  immunities  and  privileges 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  The  Eleans  allowed  his  statue  to  be 
placed  in  the  Altis,  or  sacred  grove  of  Zeus,  which 
was  adorned  with  numerous  such  statues,  erected 
by  the  conquerors  or  their  families,  or  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  states  of  which  they  were  citizens 
On  his  return  home,  the  victor  entered  the  city  in  a 
triumphal  procession,  in  which  bis  praises  were  eel 
ebrated  frequently  in  the  loftiest  strains  of  poetrj- 
(Compare  Athlita,  p.  ISO.) 

Sometimes  the  victory  was  obtained  without  • 
contest,  in  which  case  it  was  said  to  be  dxoviri. 
This  happened  either  when  the  antagonist  who  was 
assigned  neglected  to  come,  or  carao  too  late,  or 
when  an  athletes  bad  obtained  such  celebrity  by 
former  conquests,  or  possessed  such  strength  and 
skill,  that  no  one  dared  to  oppose  him."  When  one 
state  conferred  a  crown  upon  another  state,  • 


1.  (Paw.,  t,  M,  4  ».)— S.  (Paoa.,  ti.,  St,  1 1-3 ;  M,  4  !.)—», 
(Compare  Dion  Caaa.,  lxzii.,  10.)  —  4.  (Com pare  Plato,  Leg., 
Tiii.,  p.  831.)— 5.  (v.,  Jl.)-6.  (Paot ,  t.,  7,  4  4.)— 7.  (rM  r5r 
'OXviirtut,  p.  140.)— 8.  (Patu.,  t.,  Xt,  «  ».)— 9.  (Pind.,  OL,  ill , 
14.— MdUar,  Dor.,  ii.,  13,  4  3.)— 10.  (Paoa.,  r.,  13.  4  3 ;  30,  4  1 
I  *.)— 11.  (Paua,  t.,  IS,  ♦  8.)— 13.  (Paua.,  vi.,  7,  a  *.) 
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proclamation  to  this  effect  was  frequently  made  at 
the  great  national  festivals  of  the  Greeks.1 

As  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  Hellenic  world 
were  assembled  together  at  the  Olympic  games,  it 
was  the  best  opportunity  which  the  artist  and  the 
writer  possessed  of  making  their  works  known.  It 
in  fact,  to  some  extent,  answered  the  same  purpose 
as  the  press  does  in  modern  times.  Before  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  the  reading  of  an  author's  works 
to  as  large  an  assembly  as  could  be  obtained,  was 
one  of  the  easiest  and  surest  modes  of  publishing 
them ;  and  this  was  a  favourite  practice  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Accordingly,  we  find  many 
instances  of  literary  works  thus  published  at  the 
Olympic  festival.  Herodotus  is  said  to  have  read 
his  history  at  this  festival;  but,  though  there  are 
some  reasons  for  doubting  the  correctness  of  this 
statement,  there  are  numerous  other  writers  who 
thus  published  their  works,  as  the  sophist  Hippias, 
Prodicus  of  Ceos,  Anaximenes,  the  orator  Lysias, 
Dion  Chrysostom,  &c.'  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  recitations  were  not  contests,  and  that 
they  formed,  properly,  no  part  of  the  festival.  In 
the  same  way  painters  and  other  artists  exhibited 
their  works  at  Olympia.' 

The  Olympic  games  continued  to  be  celebrated 
with  much  splendour  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
by  many  of  whom  great  privileges  were  awarded 
to  the  conquerors.  ( Vid.  Athlkt*,  p.  130.)  In  the 
sixteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  A.D.  394 
(01.  293),  the  Olympic  festival  was  forever  abolish- 
ed ;  but  we  have  no  account  of  the  names  of  the 
victors  from  01.  849. 

Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  influence  of  the  Olympic  games  upon 
the  national  character,  but  the  reader  wUl  find  some 
excellent  remarks  on  this  subject  in  Thirlwall's 
Met.  of  Greece,  vol.  i.,  p.  390,  &c. 

There  were  many  ancient  works  on  the  subject 
of  the  Olympic  games  and  the  conquerors  therein. 
One  of  the  chief  sources  from  which  the  writers 
obtained  their  materials  must  have  been  the  regis- 
ters of  conquerors  in  the  games,  which  were  diligent- 
ly preserved  by  the  Elcans  ('HAetov  If  robe  'OWuu- 
irtovUac  ypaftfiara  j*  ru  'HAct'uv  ypafifiara  iftjfoXa ■). 
One  of  the  most  ancient  works  on  this  subject  was 
by  the  Elean  Hippias,  a  contemporary  of  Plato,  and 
was  entitled  iaiaypwfii  'OXvpinoviKuv.*  Aristotle 
also  appears  to  have  written  a  work  on  the  same 
subject.'  There  was  a  work  by  Timcus  of  Sicily, 
entitled  'QXvfimoviitai  ij  xpovtxa  npal-iiia,  and  an- 
other by  Eratosthenes  (born  B.C.  275),  also  called 
'Okv/imoviitat.'  The  Athenian  Stesicleides  is  men- 
tioned as  the  author  of  an  ivayoa^  tuv  apxivruv 
Kai  'OXv/ttrioviKuv,'  and  Pliny"  speaks  of  Agriopas 
as  a  writer  of  Olympionica. 

There  were  also  many  ancient  works  on  the 
Greek  festivals  in  general,  in  which  the  Olympic 
games  were  of  course  treated  of.  Thus  the  work 
of  Dictearchus,  Uepi  '\y6vuv,11  contained  a  division 
entitled  6  'O/Uy/irMof.'* 

One  of  the  most  important  works  on  the  Olym- 
pic games  was  by  Phlegon  of  Tralles,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Hadrian ;  it  was  entitled  Uepi  tuv 
OXv/tmov,  or  'OXv/nriuv  Kai  Xpovtituv  'Zvvayuyri, 
was  comprised  in  16  books,  and  extended  from  the 
first  Olympiad  to  01.  229.  We  still  possess  two 
considerable  fragments  of  it.  The  important  work 
of  Julius  Africanus,  'EJMivuv  'OAv/uruukr  tnrd  rf/t 
vpuTijc,  &c.,  is  preserved  to  us  by  Eusebius ;  it 
comes  down  to  01.  249.    Dexippus  of  Athens,  in 

1.  (Demoelh.,  De  Cor.,  p.  305.)—*.  (Compare  Lncian,  Herod., 
o.  3,4,  vol.  i.,  p.  834,  Reitz.)— 3.  (Lncian,  I.  e.) — 4.  (Pane.,  hi., 
St,  1 ;  v.,  SI,  4  ;  Yi„  8, 1.)— 9.  (Id.,  v.,  4,  4.J-6.  (Pint.,  Numa, 
1.)— 7.  (Ding.,  ».,  SO  >— 8.  (Diog.,  riii.,  SI.)— I).  (Diog.,  ii.,  SB.) 
-10.  (H.  N.,  Tiil.,  34.)— II.  (Diog.,  v.,  47  )-l»  (Athea.,  m., 

».  no,  d.) 
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his  xp°vu"1  laropla,  carried  down  the  Olympic  con- 
querors to  01.  262. 

In  modern  works  much  useful  information  on  th* 
Olympic  games  is  given  in  Corsini's  Dissert.  Agon 
itticet,  and  in  Bockh's  and  Dissen's  editions  of  Pin- 
dar. See  also  Meier's  article  on  the  Olympic  games, 
and  Rathgeber's  articles  on  Olympia,  Olympieion, 
and  Oiympischer  Jupiter  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  En- 
eyclopadie. — Dissen,  Ueber  die  Anordmtng  der  Olym- 
pitchen  Spiele,  in  his  Kleine  Schriften,  p.  185 ;  and 
Krause,  Olympia  oder  Darsteliung  der  g'otten  Olym- 
pitchen  Spiele,  Wien,  1838. 

In  course  of  time,  festivals  were  established  in 
several  Greek  states  in  imitation  of  the  one  at 
Olympia,  to  which  the  same  name  was  given. 
Some  of  these  are  only  known  to  us  by  inscriptions 
and  coins ;  but  others,  as  the  Olympic  festival  at  An- 
tioch,  obtained  great  celebrity.  After  these  Olym- 
pic festivals  had  been  established  in  several  places, 
the  great  Olympic  festival  is  sometimes  designated 
in  inscriptions  by  the  addition  of  "  in  Pisa,"  b>  Uei- 
of/.1  We  subjoin  from  Krause  an  alphabetical  list 
of  these  smaller  Olympic  festivals.  They  were  cel- 
ebrated at 

JEga  in  Macedonia.  This  festival  was  in  exist 
ence  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.' 

Alexandrea.'  In  later  times  the  number  of  Alex- 
andrean  conquerors  in  the  great  Olympic  games  was 
greater  than  from  any  other  state. 

Anazarbu*  in  Cilicia.  This  festival  was  not  in- 
troduced till  a  late  period.4 

Antioch  in  Syria.  This  festival  was  celebrated  at 
Daphne,  a  small  place  40  stadia  from  Antioch, 
where  there  was  a  large  sacred  grove  watered  by 
many  fountains.  The  festival  was  originally  called 
Daphnea,  and  was  sacred  to  Apollo  and  Artemis,' 
but  was  called  Olympia  after  the  inhabitants  of  An- 
tioch had  purchased  from  the  Eleans,  in  A.D.  44,  the 
privilege  of  celebrating  Olympic  games.  It  was  not, 
however,  regularly  celebrated  as  an  Olj'tcic  fes- 
tival till  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Commodus.  It 
commenced  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  Hyper- 
beretteus  (October),  with  which  the  year  of  Antioch 
began.  It  was  under  the  presidency  of  an  alytar- 
ches.  The  celebration  of  it  was  abolished  by  Justin, 
A.D.  621.  The  writings  of  Libanius,  and  of  Chry- 
sostom, the  Christian  father,  who  lived  many  years 
at  Antioch,  give  many  particulars  respecting  this 
festival. 

Athene.  There  were  two  festivals  of  the  name 
of  Olympia  celebrated  at  Athens,  one  of  which  was 
in  existence  in  the  time  of  Pindar,*  who  celebrates 
the  ancestors  of  the  Athenian  Timodemus  as  con- 
querors in  it,  and  perhaps  much  earlier.7  It  was 
celebrated  to  the  honour  of  Zeus,  in  the  spring,  be- 
tween the  great  Dionysia  and  the  Bendidia.*  The 
other  Olympic  festival  at  Athens  was  instituted  by 
Hadrian,  A.D.  131,  from  which  time  a  new  Olym- 
pic era  commenced.*    (Vid.  Olympiad.) 

Attalia  in  Pampbylia.  This  festival  is  only  known 
to  us  by  coins." 

Cyzicut  on  the  Propontis." 

Cyrene  in  Africa." 

Dium  in  Macedonia.  These  games  were  institu- 
ted by  Archelaus,  and  lasted  nine  days,  correspond- 
ing to  the  number  of  the  nine  Muses.  They  were 
celebrated  with  great  splendour  by  Philip  II.  and 
Alexander  the  Great." 


1.  (Compare  BOcM,  Inacr.,  n.  347,  p.  301,  80S,  n.  1068,  p. 
464.)— S.  (Amen.  Anab.,  i.,  II.)—  3.  (Grater,  Inacr.,  p.  comit, 
n.  S40.)— 4.  (Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.,  iii.,  p.  44.)— 4.  (Strata,  xri, 
p.  740.  —  Athen.,  v.,  p.  194.)  —  ».  (Pind.,  Nem.,  ii.,  S3,  *«.  — 
Schol.  ad.  Inc.)— 7.  (Scnol.ndThuc,  i.,  128.) — 8.  (B»r  «h,  Inrcr, 
p.  43,  p.  240-S4S.1— 9.  (Conini,  Fait.  Att.,  To),  ii.,  p.  104,  J 10, 
Ac— Spartan.,  Hadr.,  IS.)— 10.  (Ralhgeber,  1. 1„  p.  3*8.)—  1 1. 
(Bockh,  Inacr.,  n.  S8I0.)—  IS.  (Bockh,  Explicit.  Pind.,  p.  SIR) 
—13.  (Diod.,  xtu„  If.  —  Dion  Cnrre.,  tot  i.,  p.  73,  tUlak*. 
Suidaa,  a.  t.  'Awi(<»°pfof(.) 
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Ephesus.  This  festival  appears  by  inscriptions, 
in  which  it  is  sometimes  called  'htpiava  'OXv/ima  tv 
"Etloy,  to  have  been  instituted  by  Hadrian.1 

Slit.  Besides  the  great  Olympic  games,  there 
appear  to  have  been  smaller  ones  celebrated  yearly.* 

Magnesia  in  Lydia.' 

Neapolis.* 

Nicaa  in  Bithynia.' 

Nicopoli*  in  Epirus.  Augustus,  after  the  con- 
quest of  Antony  off  Actiom,  founded  Nicopolis,  and 
instituted  games  to  be  celebrated  every  five  years 
(ayibv  wevTtrtipiicAc)  in  commemoration  of  his  victo- 
ry. These  games  are  sometimes  called  Olympic, 
bat  more  frequently  bear  the  name  of  Actia.  They 
were  sacred  to  Apollo,  and  were  under  the  care  of 
the  Lacedemonians.'    (Vid.  AKTIA.) 

Olympus  in  Thessaly,  on  the  mountain  of  that 
name.' 

Pergamos  in  Mysia.* 

Side  in  Pamphylia.* 

Smyrna.  Pausanias"  mentions  an  agon  of  the 
Smyrneans,  which  Corsini"  supposes  to  be  an 
Olympic  festival.  The  Marmor  Oxoniense  express- 
ly mentions  Olympia  at  Smyrna,  and  they  also  oc- 
cur in  inscriptions." 

Tartu*  in  Cilicia.  This  festival  is  only  known  to 
ns  by  coins." 

Tegea  in  Arcadia." 

Thessalmica  in  Macedonia." 

Thyatira  in  Lydia." 

TraUtM  in  Lydia." 

Tyru*  in  Phoenicia." 

•OLTTRA  (SXvpa).  Didymus  describes  this  as 
ildoc  trxipfiaros  irapanXi;oiov  Kpidy.  "  In  fact,"  says 
Adams,  "  it  can  scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt  that  it 
was  a  variety  of  Spelt,  namely,  Tritieum  Spelta, 
L."" 

•OMPHAX  (i/ifa?),  a  species  of  precious  stpne, 
most  probably,  according  to  Sir  John  Hill,  the  BcryU 
>m  olcaginus  of  Pliny.  Theophrastus  informs  us 
that  it  was  one  of  the  gems  used  for  engraving 
seals.** 

*ONITIS  (bvlric),  a  plant,  which  the  scholiast  on 
Nicander  and  Hesychins  agree  in  identifying  with 
the  bpivavov,  or  Sweet  Marjoram,  the  Origanum 
miles,  L.»* 

•ONOBRYCHIS  (bv66pvric),  the  Onobrychis  sa- 
liva, called,  in  English,  Cock's  Head  or  Saintfoin.** 

*ONOS  (ovof),  the  Ass,  or  Equus  Asinus,  L. 
"The  wild  Ass,"  says  Adams,  "is  the  Para  of 
Scripture,  and  the  bvaypop  of  the  Greeks."  "  The 
domestic  ass,"  says  Smith,  "supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  wild  hymar  of  the  Desert  and  the 
horse  of  Asia,  enters  at  a  remote  period  into  the  cir- 
cle of  human  economic  establishments.  The  first- 
mentioned,  as  might  be  expected,  resided  in  the 
same  regions  where  the  dawn  of  civilization  first 
commenced,  and,  gifted  with  inferior  powers  of  re- 
sistance, is  presumed  to  have  been  subjugated  sev- 
eral ages  before  the  second,  because  we  find  it  re- 
peatedly in  the  Pentateuch  before  the  horse  is  no- 
ticed ;  such  as  in  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham  ;  in  his 
visits  to  Egypt,  where  he  received  presents  from 
Abimelech ;  and  in  the  spoils  of  Shechem,  where 


I.  (Bflckh.  Ineer.,  n.  9810.— Compare  n.  M87, 3000.)— i.  (An- 
•-,.  Or.,  ad.  Siebenk,  p.  S3.)— 3.  (Rathgeber,  L  c,  p.  396, 397.)— 
4  ;Combd,  Din.  Agon..  i».,  14,  p.  103.)— 4.  (Enetath.  ad  Dio- 
iv*.  Peiieg.,  p.  179,  173.  in  Ceogr.  Min.,  ed.  Berahardy.) — t. 
(Smin,  rii., p.  393.)— 7.  fSchol.  ad  ApdL,  Rhod.  Argon.,  i.,  MM.) 
—8.  (rWckn,  Inerr.,  n.  2810.  —  Mionnet,  ii.,  810,  n.  698.)— 9. 
(Ratngeber,  p.  199.)— 10.  (ri.,  14,  ,  1.)— II.  (Diae.  Agon.,  i., 
19,  p.  90.)— It.  (Grain,  Iaeer-  p.  314.  1.— BOckh,  Inscr.,  ad  a. 
17*6.)— 13.  (Kreaee,  p.  998.)  — 14.  (BOckh,  Imct.,  n.  IMS,  p. 
700.1  —  13  (Know,  p.  930.)  — 10.  (Rathgeber,  p.  398.)  — 17. 
(Kreaee.  p.  933.)— 18.  (Rathgeber,  p.  398.)— 19.  (Boa.,  U.,riii., 
3f0.— TheaphnHt.,  H.  P.,  Till.,  I .  —  Dioacor.,  ii.,  113.— Adama, 
Append.,  a.  t.)— 90.  (Bill  ad  Theophrast.,  Da  Lipid.,  c  34.)  — 
91.  (Nicand.,  Alex.,  1.  36  — Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.) — 99.  (Dioa- 
cor., iii..  ISO.) 


asses  are  numbered  with  other  cattle,  but  horsea 
are  not  mentioned.  Yet  that  noble  animal,  by  na- 
ture provided  with  greater  physical  capabilities,  with 
more  intelligence,  and  more  instinctive  capacities 
for  adapting  his  existence  to  the  circumstances 
of  domestication  in  every  region,  is,  in  his  ser- 
vitude, grown  larger,  more  adorned,  more  acute, 
and  more  educational  than  in  a  state  of  nature  ; 
while  the  ass,  in  similar  circumstances,  has  de- 
generated from  his  pristine  character,  becoming, 
even  in  the  greater  part  of  Persia,  smaller  in  stat 
ure,  less  fleet,  less  intelligent,  and,  by  his  own  im- 
pulses, less  the  associate  of  man.  When  the  horse, 
from  thorough  domesticity,  is  again  cast  upon  his 
own  resources,  he  resumes  his  original  independ- 
ence, provides  for  his  own  safety  and  that  of  the 
herd  under  his  care,  without  altogether  losing  his 
acquired  advantages ;  the  ass,  on  the  contrary,  al- 
though never  a  spontaneous  associate  in  his  domes- 
tication, is  nowhere  known  to  have  again  become 
wild,  or  to  have  sought  his  freedom  with  a  spirit  ol 
persevering  vigilance ;  and  in  cases  where,  by  acci- 
dent, he  has  found  himself  in  freedom,  he  has  made 
no  energetic  efforts  to  retain  it,  nor  recovered  qual- 
ities that  restore  him  to  the  filiation  of  the  hymar 
or  the  kulan.  When  emancipated,  he  becomes, 
without  effort,  the  prey  of  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the 
hyena,  or  the  wolf,  and  in  America  he  has  been 
known  to  succumb  under  the  beak  of  a  condor.  It 
is  evident  that  the  difference  in  the  relative  condi- 
tion of  the  two  species  is,  with  regard  to  the  ass, 
not  entirely  referable  to  human  neglect  and  want  of 
kindness,  but,  in  part  at  least,  must  be  ascribed  to 
inferior  sensibility  and  weaker  intellectual  po»ver, 
both  being  alike  evinced  by  the  hardness  of  his  hide, 
by  his  satisfaction  wit!  coarser  food,  and  his  passive 
stubbornness."' 

•II.  A  species  of  fish,  the  same  with  the  yai't 
of  Athenteus,  and  probably  the  Bacchus  of  Pliny. 
The  name  would  appear  to  have  been  applied  to 
more  than  one  species  of  the  Gadus,  but  more  es- 
pecially to  the  Gadus  mariuehius,  or  Hake.  Adama 
considers  it  doubtful  whether  the  Greeks  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  Gadus  eglefinus,  or  Haddock.' 

•ONOSMA  (ovoo/ia,  called  also  bvo/ia  and  bvopic), 
a  plant,  a  species  of  Anchusa,  or  one  of  its  conge- 
ners. Hardouin  says  of  it,  "  Nihil  aliud  onosms 
esse  eensuerim  mater  Anchusam  degenerem."  Ste 
phens  also  holds  it  to  be  a  species  of  Alkanet. 
Sprengel  maintains  that  it  is  either  the  Anchusa  un- 
dulata,  or  Liikospermum  caruleo-purpureum  ' 

•ONYX,  I.  "  In  mineralogy  the  term  onyx  was 
applied,  1.  To  a  semipellucid  stone  of  a  fine  flinty 
texture,  namely,  the  Onyx  agate  of  Cleaveland : 
2.  To  a  variety  of  gypseous  alabaster,  from  which 
small  vases  were  formed."*    (Vid.  Alabaster.) 

•II.  A  term  used  by  Dioscorides,  Galen,  and  the 
other  writers  on  the  Materia  Medica,  to  signify  th» 
operculum,  or  cover  of  the  Strombus  teniiginosus.* 

OPA'LIA,  a  Roman  festival  in  honour  of  Opis, 
which  was  celebrated  on  the  14th  day  before  the 
Calends  of  January  (Dec.  19th),  being  the  third  day 
of  the  Saturnalia,  which  was  also  originally  cele- 
brated on  the  same  day,  when  only  one  day  was 
devoted  to  the  latter  festival.  It  was  believed  that 
Opis  was  the  wife  of  Saturnus,  and  for  this  reason 
the  festivals  were  celebrated  at  the  same  time.* 
The  worshippers  of  Opis  paid  their  vows  sitting,  and 
touched  the  earth  on  purpose,  of  which  she  was  the 
goddess.' 


I,  (Smith,  Boreee.1— 9.  (Ariitrt.,  B.  A.,  Tiii,  15.— Adnma, 
Append.,  a.  t.)— 3.  (Ixoecor.,  ii".,  187.— Adams,  Append.,  «.  t.— 
Hardouin  ad  Plin.,  B.  N,  xxrii.,  80.)— 4.  (Adama,  Append.,  s 

t.) 3.  (Adama,  Append.,  a.  ».)—  0.  (Macron.,  Sat.,  >•,  19.- 

Varro,  Do  Line.  La*.,  ti,  tt,  ad.  Miuler.— Feetna,  •  ».  Opel  V 
—7.  (Kacrob.,  L  c.) 
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OPERIS  NOVI  NUNTIATIO. 


OPSONlUM. 


•OP'ALUS  (itraXoe,  bnOOioe),  the  Opal  "  The 
epabu  of  Pliny,"  obeerres  Dr.  Moore,  "  it  too  well 
characterized,  and  its  peculiar  lustre  or  opalescence 
too  accurately  described  by  him,  to  leare  any  doubt 
that  it  was  what  we  call  precious  OpaL  Pliny  is 
not  the  only  one  among  the  ancients,  as  Jameson 
supposed,  who  makes  mention  of  this  gem.  The 
Orphic  poem  commends  the  beauty  of  the  tnrcAXiot, 
and  evidently  alludes  to  its  other  name  iraiAcpuc,  in 
saying  that  it  has  the  delicate  complexion  of  a  love- 
ly youth  (ifuproii  rtpeva  %pba  rratdoc).  This  gem 
also,  Pliny  says,  the  Indians  so  well  imitated  in 
glass,  that  the  counterfeit  could  hardly  be  detected. 
The  Opal  was  perhaps  too  highly  valued  to  be  fre- 
quently engraved.  There  are  very  few  engraved 
specimens  of  this  mineral  preserved  in  collections. 
But  that  it  sometimes  was  used  as  a  ringstone,  we 
learn  from  the  story  Pliny  tells  of  a  senator  named 
Nonius,  who,  possessing  an  opal  valued  at  30.000 
sesterces,  which  Antony  coveted,  was  proscribed  in 
consequence,  and  fled,  saving  of  his  whole  fortune 
this  ring  alone."1 

CPERIS  NOVI  NUNTIATIO  was  a  summary 
remedy  provided  by  the  edict  against  a  person  who 
was  making  an  opus  novum.  An  opus  novum  con- 
sisted in  either  adding  something  in  the  way  of 
building  (adifieando),  or  taking  away  something  so  as 
to  alter  the  appearance  of  a  thing  (facie*  operit). 
The  object  of  the  nuntiatio  was  either  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  right  (jut),  or  to  prevent  damage  {.dam- 
num), or  to  protect  the  public  interest  (publicum  jut). 
The  owaer  of  the  property  which  was  threatened 
with  damage  by  the  opas  novum,  or  he  who  had 
an  easement  (lervitut)  in  such  property,  had  the 
jns  nunciandi.'  Nuntiatio  consisted  in  protesting 
against  and  forbidding  the  progress  of  the  opus  no- 
vum on  the  spot  where  the  work  was  proceeding, 
and  in  the  presecco  of  the  owner  or  of  some  person 
who  was  there  present  on  his  account.  The  nun- 
tiatio did  not  require  any  application  to,  or  interfe- 
rence on  the  part  of  the  praetor.  It  was  a  rule  of 
law  that  the  nuntiatio  must  take  place  before  the 
work  was  completed :  after  it  was  completed,  the 
operis  novi  nuntiatio  bad  no  effect,  and  redress 
could  only  be  obtained  by  the  interdict  quod  vi  aut 
clam. 

If  the  opus  novum  consisted  in  building  on  the 
complainant's  ground,  or  inserting  or  causing  any- 
thing to  project  into  his  premises,  it  was  better  to 
apply  at  once  to  the  praetor,  or  to  prevent  it  per 
manum,  that  is,  as  it  is  explained  "jactu  lapilli," 
which  was  a  symbol  of  the  use  of  force  for  self- pro- 
tection. 

The  edict  declared  that  after  a  nuntiatio  nothing 
should  be  done  until  the  nuntiatio  was  declared  ille- 
gal (nuntiatio  mitsa  or  rcmissa  fiat)  or  a  security 
(tatudatio  de  opere  rettituendo)  was  given.  If  the 
person  to  whom  the  notice  was  given  persevered, 
even  if  he  had  a  right  to  do  what  he  was  doing,  yet, 
as  be  was  acting  against  the  praetor's  edict,  he 
night  be  compelled  to  undo  what  he  bad  done.  By 
the  nuntiatio,  the  parties  were  brought  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  praetor.  In  cases  where  there 
was  danger  from  the  interruption  of  the  work,  or 
tho  person  who  was  making  the  opus  novum  denied 
the  right  of  the  nuntians,  he  was  allowed  to  go  on 
upon  giving  a  cautio  or  security  for  demolition  or 
restoration,  in  case  the  law  was  against  him.  When 
the  cautio  was  given  or  the  nuntians  waived  it,  the 
party  was  entitled  to  an  interdictum  prohibitorium 
for  his  protection  in  prosecuting  the  work. 

The  effect  of  the  nuntiatio  ceased  when  the  cau- 
tio was  given ;  when  the  nuntians  died,  when  he 
alienated  the  property  in  respect  of  which  he 
claimed  the  jus  nuntiandi,  or  when  the  praetor  per- 


1.  (Moon's  Anc  Mineral.,  p  US.)— a.  (Dig. «,  tit.  at.) 


mitted  the  work  to  go  on  (open*  novi  nuntiatumem 
....  remeuterit  ;*  ante  remittam  nuntiationem.' 

♦O+IZ  8AAATT102  (ifir  taXamoe),  a  specie* 
of  fish.  ".(Elian  holds  it  to  be  the  same  as  lbs 
Mvpor.  It  is  therefore,  most  probably,  the  Murant 
ophis,  L.  Rondelet  says  of  it  that  it  is  very  like 
the  Conger  Eel.  Belon  and  Gesner  both  mention 
that  it  is  seldom  met  with."' 

•OPHITES  (ofVnjc ),  according  to  some,  a  varie- 
ty of  Serpentine.  "  Others,  howeveT,  describe  it, 
more  accurately,  as  a  mixture  of  reddish  brown 
common  serpentine,  leek  and  pistachio  green  pre- 
cious serpentine,  white  granular  foliated  limestone, 
and  small  portions  of  diallage.  Of  the  ophites  there 
are  three  varieties  specified  by  Dioscorides ;  one 
black  and  heavy,  a  second  ash-coloured  and  spot- 
ted, the  third  containing  white  lines.  The  first 
was  perhaps  green  porphyry,  the  Ophites  of  WaW 
ler ;  the  second  steatite ;  and  the  third  the  kind 
just  described."4 

OPI-MA  SPOXIA.    (Vid.  SroLii.) 

OPINATaRES  were  officers  under  the  Roma* 
emperors,  who  were  sent  into  the  provinces  to  ob- 
tain provisions  for  the  army.  The  provisions  had 
to  be  supplied  to  them  within  a  year.  The  ety- 
mology of  the  name  is  uncertain.* 

OPISTOGRAPHI.     ( Vid.  Libs*.) 

♦OPOBAL'SAMUM  (/mo6aXoauov\  the  resinous 
juice  of  the  Amyrit  Gileadentit. 

•OB/OS  MHAIKOZ  (ottoj-  Uniucot),  the  same  ai 
our  asafcetida,  namely,  the  Gum-resin  of  the  Fe- 
rula Ata-fcUida.  It  is  the  Later  and  LaterpUium 
of  the  Latins.  The  oirof  Svpiaxdc  was  merely  a 
variety  of  it. 

O-PPIA  LEX.    (Vid.  Soiitiurlb  leoss.) 

•OPSIA'NOS  (bi>iavoc).  "  From  Pliny's  account 
of  this  stone,"  observes  Adams,  "  there  is  every 
reason  to  conclude  that  it  was  the  same  as  the  Ob- 
tidian  of  modern  mineralogists.  It  is  nearly  allied 
to  pumice,  and  consists  mostly  of  silex  and  alu- 
mina. According  to  Sir  J.  Hill,  it  was  named  bfi- 
avoc,  iiro  t%  If  eue,  because,  when  polished,  it  was 
used  as  a  looking-glass."  He  adds,  "  the  true  ori- 
gin of  the  name  being  forgotten  from  the  false  spell- 
ing of  the  word,  after  ages  thought  it  bad  received 
it  from  one  Obtidiut,  whom  they  imagined  the  first 
finder  of  it."* 

OPSO-NIUM  or  OBSO'NIUM  (4«W,  dim.  tyd 
ptov ;  b^riua,1  denoted  everything  which  was  eaten 
with  bread.  Among  the  ancients,  loaves,  at  least 
preparations  of  corn  in  some  form  or  other,  consti- 
tuted the  principal  substance  of  every  meal.  But 
together  with  this,  which  was  the  staff  of  their  life, 
they  partook  of  numerous  articles  of  diet  called  op- 
tonia  or  pulmentaria,*  designed  also  to  give  nutri- 
ment, but  still  more  to  add  a  relish  to  their  food. 
Some  of  these  articles  were  taken  from  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  but  were  much  more  pungent  and 
savoury  than  bread,  such  as  olives,  either  fresh  or 
pickled,  radishes,  and  sesamum.'  Of  animal  foot!, 
by  much  the  most  common  kind  was  fish,  whence 
the  terms  under  explanation  were,  in  the  course  of 
time,  used  in  a  confined  and  special  sense  to  de- 
note fish  only,  but  fish  variously  prepared,  and 
more  especially  salt  fish,  which  was  most  eztcn- 
sively  employed  to  give  a  relish  to  the  vegetable 
diet  either  at  breakfast"  or  at  the  principal  meal." 
For  the  same  reason,  bfofdyoe  meant  a  gourmand 
or  epicure,  and  bnjm+ayia  gluttony.1* 


1.  (Lax  G4ll.  Cii.,  x.— Dig.  SS,  tit.  1,  •.  *».)—«.  (Dig.  39,  tit. 
I.)— I.  (Arietot.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  14.— JElian,  N.  A.,  iii.,  15.— Adama, 
Append^  a.  ».)— -4.  (Moore'a  Anc  Mineralogy,  p.  80.)— 5.  (Cod. 
IS,  tit.  38,  a.  11.— Cod.  Theod.,7,  tit.  4, «.  86  ;  11,  tit.  7,  a.  IS.)— 
8.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxrii.,  10.— Adama,  Append.,  a  r.y— 7.  (Pint., 
Srmpoa.  Prob.,  ir.,  1.)— 8.  (Cato,  Da  Re  Boat.,  S8-— Hor-  Sat., 
if.,  ii.,  SO.)— 0.  (Plato,  Da  Repnb.,  ii.,  p.  85,  ad.  Better.-  Xeo, 
<Koo*.,  riii.,  9.)  — 10.  (Maunder,  p.  ,l\  ed.  Maineke  )  -It 
(ruat.,Anbnl.,lI.,Ti.,3.)— IS.  (Atnen     x.,  34-37.) 
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ORAtULUM. 


Of  tire  different  parts  of  fishes,  the  roe  was  tne 
most  esteemed  for  this  purpose.  It  is  still  prepared 
from  the  fish  in  the  very  same  waters  adjoining  My  us 
in  Ionia,  which  were  given  to  Themistocles  by  the 
King  of  Persia.'  A  jar  was  found  at  Pompeii  con- 
taining caviare  made  from  the  roe  of  the  tunny.' 

Some  of  the  principal  rapixeiai,  or  establish- 
ments for  curing  fish,  were  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Spain  ;*  but  the  Greeks  obtained  their  chief  sup- 
ply from  the  Hellespont,*  and  more  especially  By- 
lantium  first  rose  into  importance  after  its  estab- 
lishment by  the  Milesians  in  consequence  of  the 
active  prosecution  of  this  branch  of  industry.  Of 
all  seas,  the  Euxine  was  accounted  by  the  ancients 
the  most  abundant  in  fish,  and  the  catching  of  them 
was  aided  by  their  migratory  habits,  as  in  the  au- 
tumn they  passed  through  the  Bosporus  towards  the 
south,  and  in  spring  returned  to  the  Euxine  in  order 
to  deposits  their  spawn  in  its  tributary  rivers.  At 
these  two  seasons  they  were  caught  in  the  great- 
est quantity,  and,  having  been  cured,  were  shipped 
in  Milesian  bottoms,  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  Greece 
and  the  Levant.  The  principal  ports  on  the  Eux- 
ine engaged  in  this  traffic  were  Sinope  and  Panti- 
capaeum.4 

Among  the  fish  used  for  curing  were  different 
kinds  of  sturgeon  (uvranalos'),  tunny  (oKOf&ooc ', 
tcomber,  mjXafcvc,  a  name  still  in  use,  with  some 
modification,  among  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Phoceans  at  Marseilles'),  and  mullet.  A  minute 
discussion  of  their  qualities,  illustrated  by  quota- 
tions, may  be  seen  in  Atheneeus.9 

Plato  mentions  the  practice  of  salting  eggs, 
which  was  no  doubt  intended  to  convert  them  into 
a  kind  of  opsonium."  The  treatise  of  Apicius,  Dc 
Opsonin,  is  still  extant  in  ten  books. 

The  Athenians  were  in  the  habit  of  going  to  mar- 
ket (elf  rottyov)  themselves  in  order  to  purchase 
their  opsonia  (o^ioj/tiv,"  optonare).  (Vid.  Macel- 
ldm,  Tintinnabulum.)  But  the  opulent  Romans 
had  a  slave,  called  opeonator  (oif/unit),  whose  office 
it  was  to  purchase  for  his  master.  It  was  his  duty, 
by  learning  what  flavours  were  most  acceptable  to 
him,  by  observing  what  most  delighted  his  eyes, 
stimulated  his  appetite,  and  even  overcame  his  nau- 
sea, to  satisfy,  as  much  as  possible,  all  the  cravings 
of  a  luxurious  palate."  We  may  also  infer,  from 
an  epigram  of  Martial,11  that  there  were  optonatoru, 
or  purveyors,  who  furnished  dinners  and  other  en- 
tertainments at  so  much  per  head,  according  to  tho 
means  and  wishes  of  their  employers.  Spon"  has 
published  two  inscriptions  from  monuments  raised 
to  the  memory  of  Romans  who  held  the  office  of 
purveyors  to  the  imperial  family.  At  Athens  both 
the  sale  and  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  opsonia  were 
superintended  by  two  or  three  special  officers,  ap- 
pointed by  the  senate,  and  called  A^ovo/un.16 

OPTIO.    (Vid.  Csntdbio.) 

OFTIMATES  is  synonymous  with  optimi,  and, 
accordingly,  signifies  the  best  men  in  the  state, 
whether  of  noble  or  plebeian  origin.  But  at  Rome, 
where  the  reverence  for  the  more*  ct  initituta  ma- 
jorum  formed  such  a  prominent  feature  of  the  na- 
tional character,  the  name  optimates  was  applied 
to  a  political  party,  which  we  may  call  the  conser- 
vative or  aristocratic  party,  in  contradistinction  to 
Ihe  popular  party,  with  its  desire  for  change  and 


I.  (Tlragrd.,  i.,  138.— Coraeliua  Nepoe,  Tbam.,  x,  3.— Diod. 
Sic,  xi.,  Si .)  —  3.  (Cell,  Pompeiana,  1838,  toL  i.,  p.  ITS.)  —  3. 
(Strabo,  lii,  4.)— 4.  (Hermippiu  ap.  Athen,  l.,  49,  p.  37,  o.) 
—a.  (Begewiach,  Coloween  der  Griechen,  p.  80.)— S.  (Hand., 
it.,  »3.— Schneider,  Ed.  Pbja,  i.,  p.  «5 ;  ii.,  p.  48.)— 7.  (llermip- 
■ua,  1.  e.)— 8.  (Paaaow,  HandwOrterbuch,  a.  ?.)—».  (iii.,  84-03.) 
-10.  (Srmp- p.  404,  ad.  Bekxer  )— 1 1.  (Thoophraet,  Char.,  38.) 
—1*.  (Sen.,  Epiat.,  47.  —  Compare  Hor.,  Sat.,  I.,  ii.,  J ;  II,  vii., 
ISrW— Plant,  Meaacu,  n,  u,  1.  —  Id,  MiL,  UI,  ii,  73.)  — 13. 
(an-,  317.)  — 14.  (Hue.  End.  Ant,  p.  314.)  —  IS.  (Athen,  Ti, 


improvement.  As  long  as  the  patricians  and  ple- 
beians were  the  only  two  parties  in  the  Republic 
there  was  no  occasion  for  the  appellation  of  opti 
mates,  though  Livy,1  applying  expressions  very 
common  in  his  own  days,  makes  M.  Horatius  Bar- 
batus  distinguish  between  populares  and  optimates 
instead  of  between  patricians  and  plebeians.  But 
at  the  time  when  a  new  nobility,  consisting  of 
wealthy  plebeians  as  well  as  patricians,  had  been 
formed,  and  occupied  the  place  formerly  held  by 
the  patricians,  the  term  optimates  began  to  be  ap 
plied  frequently  to  persons  belonging  to  this  new 
order  of  nobiles,  and  mostly  comprehended  the  or 
do  senatorius  and  the  ordo  equestris.  When,  at  a 
still  later  period,  the  interests  of  the  senators  and 
equites  became  separated,  the  name  optimates  was 
used  in  a  narrower  sense,  and  only  comprised  the 
party  consisting  of  the  senate  and  its  champions, 
in  opposition  to  the  popular  party,  which  was  now 
sometimes  designated  by  the  name  of  plebs.'  There 
is  a  locus  classicus  on  optimates  in  Cicero,'  but  in 
defining  the  classes  of  persons  to  which  he  applies 
the  term  optimates,  he  rather  follows  the  etymolo- 
gical than  the  conventional  meaning  which  the 
word  had  assumed  in  his  days.  His  object  in  so 
doing  was  to  remove  from  the  party  of  the  optima- 
tes, to  which  he  himself  belonged,  the  odium  at- 
tached to  it  by  the  popular  party.* 

ORA'CULUM  i/iovrtlov,  xpn°Tvpuni)  was  used  by 
the  ancients  to  designate  both  the  revelations  made 
by  the  deity  to  man,  as  well  as  the  place  in  which 
such  revelations  were  made.  The  deity  was  in 
none  of  these  places  believed  to  appear  in  person  to 
man,  and  to  communicate  to  him  his  will  or  knowl- 
edge of  the  future,  but  all  oracular  revelations  were 
made  through  some  kind  of  medium,  which,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  was  different  in  the  different 
places  where  oracles  existed.  It  may,  on  first 
sight,  seem  strange,  that  there  were,  comparatively 
speaking,  so  few  oracles  of  Zeus,  the  father  and 
ruler  of  gods  and  men.  But  although,  according 
to  the  belief  of  the  ancients,  Zeus  himself  was  the 
first  source  of  all  oracular  revelations,  yet  he  was 
too  far  above  men  to  enter  with  them  into  any  close 
relation ;  other  gods,  therefore,  especially  Apol- 
lo, and  even  heroes,  acted  as  mediators  between 
Zeus  and  men,  and  were,  as  it  were,  the  organs 
through  which  he  communicated  his  will.'  The 
fact  that  the  ancients  consulted  the  will  of  the  gods 
on  all  important  occasions  of  public  and  private 
life,  arose  partly  from  the  general  desire  of  men  to 
know  the  issue  of  what  they  are  going  to  under- 
take, and  partly  from  the  great  reverence  for  the  - 
gods,  so  peculiar  to  the  ancients,  by  which  they 
were  led  not  to  undertake  anything  of  importance 
without  their  sanction ;  for  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  an  oracle  was  not  merely  a  revelation 
to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  man,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  a  sanction  or  authorization  by  the  deity  ol 
what  man  was  intending  to  do  or  not  to  do.  We 
subjoin  a  list  of  the  Greek  oracles,  classed  accord- 
ing to  the  deities  to  whom  they  belonged. 

I.  Oracles  of  Apollo. 
1.  The  Oracle  of  Delphi  was  the  most  celebrated 
of  all  the  oracles  of  Apollo.  Its  ancient  name  was 
Pytho,  which  is  either  of  the  same  root  as  nvBio- 
6ai,  to  consult,  or,  according  to  the  Homeric  hymn 
on  Apollo,'  derived  from  irvBeoOat,  to  putrefy,  with 
reference  to  the  nature  of  the  locality.  Respecting 
the  topography  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  see  Pausa- 
nias'  and  Miiller.'  In  the  innermost  sanctuary  (the 
uivrov  or  fttyapov)  there  was  the  statue  of  Apollo, 


1.  (ili,  S».>— 3.  (Tacit..  Annal,  It,  33.)  —3.  (Pro  Sext.,  4S.) 
—4.  (Compare  Cicad  Att,  i,  17, 18,  !».)—  5.  (Soph.,  CEU.  CoL 
««».— jEaoh,  Eumen.,  19,  CI  1,  dec.)— 8.  (18S  *c.)-7.  Ii.  14 
t  7.1—8.  (In  Diaaen'a  Pindar,  u,  p.  438.) 
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which  was,  at  least  in  later  times,  of  gold ;  and 
before  it  there  burned  upon  an  altar  an  eternal  fire, 
which  was  fed  only  with  fir-wood.1  The  inner 
roof  of  the  temple  was  covered  all  over  with  laurel 
garlands,*  and  upon  the  altar  laurel  was  burned  as 
incense.  In  the  centre  of  this  temple  there  was  a 
small  opening  (xaa/ia)  in  the  ground,  from  which, 
From  time  to  time,  an  intoxicating  smoke  arose, 
which  was  believed  to  come  from  the  well  of  Cas- 
•otis,  which  vanished  into  the  ground  close  by  the 
•inctuary."  Over  this  chasm  there  stood  a  high  tri- 
(lod,  on  which  the  pythia,  led  into  the  temple  by  the 
i^ophetes  (frpod^njc),  took  her  seat  whenever  the 
wade  was  to  be  consulted.  The  smoke  rising 
from  under  the  tripod  affected  her  brain  in  such  a 
manner  that  she  fell  into  a  state  of  delirious  intox- 
ication, and  the  sounds  which  she  uttered  in  this 
state  were  believed  to  contain  the  revelations  of 
Apollo.  These  sounds  were  carefully  written  down 
by  the  prophetes,  and  afterward  communicated  to 
the  persons  who  had  come  to  consult  the  oracle.4 

The  pythia  (the  vpo^rtf)  was  always  a  native 
of  Delphi,*  and  when  she  bad  once  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  god  she  never  left  it,  and  was  never  al- 
lowed to  marry.  In  early  times  she  was  always  a 
young  girl,  but  after  one  had  been  seduced  by 
Echecrates  the  Thessalian,  the  Delphians  made  a 
law  that  in  future  no  one  should  be  elected  as  proph- 
etes who  had  not  attained  the  age  of  fifty  years, 
but,  in  remembrance  of  former  days,  the  old  woman 
was  always  dressed  as  a  maiden.'  The  pythia  was 
generally  taken  from  some  family  of  poor  country- 
people.  At  first  there  was  only  one  pythia  at  a 
time ;  but  when  Greece  was  in  its  most  flourishing 
state,  and  when  the  number  of  those  who  came  to 
consult  the  oracle  was  very  great,  there  were  al- 
ways two  pythias,  who  took  their  seat  on  the  tripod 
alternately,  and  a  third  was  kept  in  readiness  in 
case  some  accident  should  happen  to  either  of  the 
two  others.'  The  effect  of  the  smoke  on  the  whole 
mental  and  physical  constitution  is  said  to  have 
sometimes  been  so  great,  that  in  her  delirium  she 
leaped  from  the  tripod,  was  thrown  into  convulsions, 
and  after  a  few  days  died.* 

At  first  oracles  were  only  given  once  every  year, 
on  the  seventh  of  the  month  of  Bysius  (probably 
the  same  as  ni&or,  or  the  month  for  consulting), 
which  was  believed  to  be  the  birthday  of  Apollo  ;• 
but  as  this  one  day,  in  the  course  of  time,  was  not 
round  sufficient,  certain  days  in  every  month  were 
set  apart  for  the  purpose."  The  order  in  which  the 
persons  who  came  to  consult  were  admitted  was 
determined  by  lot ;"  but  the  Delphian  magistrates 
had  the  power  of  granting  the  right  of  npopsvreia, 
i.  c,  tho  right  of  consulting  first,  and  without  their 
order  being  determined  by  lot,  to  such  individuals 
or  states  as  had  acquired  claims  on  the  gratitude  of 
the  Delphians,  or  whose  political  ascendency  seemed 
to  give  them  higher  claims  than  others.  Such  was 
the  case  with  Croesus  and  the  Lydians,1*  with  the 
Lacedemonians,"  and  Philip  of  Macedonia."  It  ap- 
pears that  those  who  consulted  the  oracle  had  to 
pay  a  certain  fee,  for  Herodotus  states  that  the 
Lydians  were  honoured  with  ireXeia  by  the  Delphi- 
ans. The  pythia  always  spent  three  days  before 
she  ascended  the  tripod  in  preparing  herself  for  the 
solemn  act,  and  during  this  time  she  fasted,  and 
bathed  in  the  Castalian  well,  and  dressed  in  a  sim- 
ple manner ;  she  also  burned  in  the  temple  laurel 


1 .  (jK«oh.,Chocph.,I03«.— Pint.,  De  E/  an.  Delph.)— 2.  (JBtck., 
Bameu., ».)  —  S.  (Pane.,  x.,  84,  «  S.)  —  4.  (Diodor.,  xri.,  St.— 
Btrabo,  ix.,  3,  p.  177,  Ac.,  Tauchnitt.— Plot.,  Da  Orac.  Defcc.)— 
».  (Eurip.,  Ion,  93.)  —  6.  (Diod.,  1.  c.)  — 7.  (Pint.,  Quart.  Gr., 
«.  9.)  — 8.  (Plat.,  De  Onus.  Defec,  c.  SI.)  —  8.  (Pint.,  quart. 
Or.,  c.  p.)— 10.  (Pint.,  Al.i.,  1«.)  — 11.  (.Each.,  Eumea.,  SS-  — 
Eurip.,  Ion,  4S20-1*.  (Herod.,  i.,  64.)— 13.  (Plut.,  Per.,  11.)  — 
M.  (lJ.mo.Ui.,  o.  Phil,  ul.,  p.  119  I 
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leaves  and  flour  of  barley  upon  the  altar  of  the  god.' 
Those  who  consulted  the  oracle  had  to  sacrifice  a 
goat,  or  an  ox,  or  a  sheep,  and  it  was  necessary 
that  these  victims  should  be  healthy  in  body  and 
soul,  and  to  ascertain  this  they  had  to  undergo  a  pe- 
culiar scrutiny.  An  ox  received  barley,  and  a  sheep 
chick-pease,  to  see  whether  they  ate  them  with  ap- 
petite ;  water  was  poured  over  the  goats,  and  if 
this  put  them  into  a  thorough  tremble,  the  victim 
was  good.'  The  victim  which  was  thus  found  le- 
gible was  called  doioiijp.'  Wachsmuth*  states  that 
all  who  came  to  consult  the  oracle  wore  laurel  gar- 
lands surrounded  with  ribands  of  wool,  but  the 
passages  from  which  this  opinion  is  derived  only 
speak  of  such  persons  as  came  to  the  temple  as  sup 
pliants.* 

The  Delphians,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the 
noble  families  of  Delphi,  had  the  superintendence 
of  the  oracle.  Among  the  Delphian  aristocracy, 
however,  there  were  five  families  which  traced 
their  origin  to  Deucalion,  and  from  each  of  these 
one  of  the  five  priests,  called  6oiot,  was  taken.* 
Three  of  the  names  of  these  families  only  are 
known,  vis.,  the  Cleomantids,  the  Thracids,*  and 
the  Laphriads.' 

The  iatot,  together  with  the  highpriest  or  prophe- 
tes, held  their  offices  for  life,  and  had  the  control  of 
all  the  affairs  of  the  sanctuary  and  of  the  sacrifices.* 
That  these  noble  families  had  an  immense  influence 
upon  the  oracle  is  manifest  from  numerous  instan- 
ces, and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were  its  very 
soul,  and  that  it  was  they  who  dictated  the  pretend- 
ed revelations  of  the  god." 

Most  of  the  oracular  answers  which  are  extant 
are  in  hexameters,  and  in  the  Ionic  dialect.  Some- 
times, however,  Doric  forms  also  were  used."  The 
hexameter  was,  according  to  some  accounts,  in- 
vented by  Phemonoe,  the  first  pythia.  This  metri- 
cal form  was  chosen,  partly  because  the  words  of 
the  god  were  thus  rendered  more  venerable,  and 
partly  because  it  was  easier  to  remember  verse  that 
prose.1*  Some  of  the  oracular  verses  bad  metrical 
defects,  which  the  faithful  among  the  Greeks  ac- 
counted for  in  an  ingenious  manner.1*  In  the  times 
of  Theopompus,  however,  the  custom  of  giving  the 
oracles  in  verse  seems  to  have  gradually  ceased ; 
they  were  henceforth  generally  in  prose,  and  in  the 
Doric  dialect  spoken  at  Delphi.  For,  when  the 
Greek  states  had  lost  their  political  liberty,  there 
was  little  or  no  occasion  to  consult  the  oracle  on 
matters  of  a  national  or  political  nature,  and  the 
affairs  of  ordinary  life,  such  as  the  sale  of  slaves, 
the  cultivation  of  a  field,  marriages,  voyages,  loans 
of  money,  and  the  like,  on  which  the  oracle  was 
then  mostly  consulted,  were  little  calculated  to  be 
spoken  of  in  lofty  poetical  strains."  When  the  ora- 
cle of  Delphi  lost  its  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
ancients,  the  number  of  persons  who  consulted  it 
materially  decreased,  and  in  the  days  of  Plutarch 
one  pythia  was,  as  of  old,  sufficient  to  do  all  the 
work,  and  oracles  were  only  given  on  one  day  in 
every  month. 

The  divine  agency  in  Pytho  is  said  to  have  first 
been  discovered  by  shepherds  who  tended  their 
flocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  chasm,  and  whose 
sheep,  when  approaching  the  place,  were  seized 
with  convulsions."    Persons  who  came  near  the 


1.  (Sehol.  ad  Eurip.,  Phom.,  *».— Pint.,  D.  Pyth.  Or.,  c  «.) 
—  S.  (Plut.,  Da  Or.  Def.,  49.)  —  S.  (Plut..  Qua*.  Gr..  ».)  — 4. 
(Hellen.  Alt.,  ii,  8,  p.  804.)  — 9.  (Band.,  rii.,  14.  —  JEtch., 
Choeph.,  103S.)— 6.  (Eurip.,  loo,  411.— Plut.,  Qunet.  Gr.,  c.  ».) 
—7.  (Diod.,  xri.,  *4.— Lycurg-.,  c  Leocrmt..  p.  158.)— «.  (He- 
ajreh.,  a.  r.y— ».  (Herod.,  Tiii.,  ISA.)— 10.  (VW.  eapeciellyl.y- 
cur*.,  c.  Leocret.,  p.  138. — Ilerod.,  rii.,  141 ;  vi.,  M.— PluL, 
Pencl.,  21.— Eurip.,  Ion,  1*19,  IMS,  1110.)— 11.  (Herod.,  ir., 
1S7,  ISO.)— IS.  (Plut.,  De  Pyth.  Or.,  II.)— IS.  (Plut.,  1.  e,  e. 
».>— 14.  (Pint,  De  Pyth.  Or.,  28.)— If  (Diod.,  xri.,  28.— Wet, 
Da  Defect.  Or.,  c  41.) 
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place  showed  the  same  symptoms,  and  recelred  the 
power  of  prophecy.  This,  at  last,  induced  the  peo- 
ple to  build  a  temple  over  the  sacred  spot.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Homeric  hymn  on  Apollo,  this  god  was 
himself  the  founder  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  bat  the 
local  legends  of  Delphi  stated  that  originally  it  was 
in  the  possession  of  other  deities,  such  as  Gtea, 
Themis,  Phoebe,  Poseidon,  Night,  Cronos,  and  that 
it  was  given  to  Apollo  as  a  present.'  Other  tra- 
ditions, again,  and  these,  perhaps,  the  most  ancient 
and  genuine,  represented  Apollo  as  having  gained 
possession  of  the  oracle  by  a  struggle,  which  is 
generally  described  as  a  fight  with  Python,  a  drag- 
on, who  guarded  the  oracle  of  Osa  or  Themis. 

The  oracle  of  Delphi,  during  its  best  period,  was 
believed  to  give  its  answers  and  advice  to  every 
one  who  came  with  a  pure  heart,  and  had  no  evil 
designs :  if  he  had  committed  a  crime,  the  answer 
was  refused  until  he  bad  atoned  for  it ;'  and  he  who 
consulted  the  god  for  bad  purposes  was  sure  to  ac- 
celerate his  own  ruin.'  No  religious  institution  in 
all  antiquity  obtained  such  a  paramount  influence, 
not  only  in  Greece,  but  in  all  countries  around  the 
Mediterranean,  in  all  matters  of  importance,  wheth- 
er relating  to  religion  or  to  politics,  to  private  or  to 
public  life,  as  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  When  consult- 
ed on  a  subject  of  a  religious  nature,  the  answer 
was  invariably  of  a  kind  calculated  not  only  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  religious  institutions,  but  to  com- 
mand new  ones  to  be  established,4  so  that  it  was 
•he  preserver  and  promoter  of  religion  throughout 
the  ancient  world.  Colonies  were  seldom  or  never 
founded  without  having  obtained  the  advice  and  the 
directions  of  the  Delphic  god.'  Hence  the  oracle 
was  consulted  in  all  disputes  between  a  colony  and 
its  metropolis,  as  well  as  in  cases  where  several 
states  claimed  to  be  the  metropolis  of  a  colony.' 
The  Delphic  oracle  had  at  all  times  a  leaning  in 
favour  of  the  Greeks  of  the  Doric  race,  but  the  time 
when  it  began  to  lose  its  influence  must  be  dated 
from  the  period  when  Athens  and  Sparta  entered 
upon  their  struggle  for  the  supremacy  in  Greece ; 
at  this  time  the  partiality  for  Sparta  became  so  man- 
ifest, that  the  Athenians  and  their  party  began  to 
lose  all  reverence  and  esteem  for  it,'  and  the  oracle 
became  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  polit- 
ical party.  In  the  times  of  Cicero  and  Plutarch, 
many  believed  that  the  oracle  had  lost  the  powers 
which  it  had  possessed  in  former  days,  but  it  still 
t-ontinued  to  be  consulted  down  to  the  times  of  the 
Emperor  Julian,  until  at  last  it  was  entirely  done 
away  with  by  Theodosius. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  obscurity  and  ambi- 
guity of  most  of  the  oracles  given  at  Delphi,  there 
ire  many,  also,  which  convey  so  clear  and  distinct 
a  meaning,  that  they  could  not  possibly  be  misun- 
derstood, so  that  a  wise  agency  at  the  bottom  of 
the  oracles  cannot  be  denied.  The  manner  in  which 
this  agency  has  been  explained  at  different  times, 
varies  greatly  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
During  the  best  period  of  their  history,  the  Greeks, 
generally  speaking,  had  undoubtedly  a  sincere  faith 
in  tlie  oracle,  its  counsels  and  directions.  When 
tbe  sphere  in  which  it  bad  most  benefited  Greece 
became  narrowed  and  confined  to  matters  of  a  pri- 
vate nature,  the  oracle  could  no  longer  command 
the  veneration  with  which  it  had  been  looked  upon 
before.  The  pious  and  believing  heathens,  how- 
3ver,  thought  that  the  god  no  longer  bestowed  his 
eare  upon  the  oracle,  and  that  he  was  beginning  to 
withdraw  from  it ;  while  freethinkers  and  unbeliev- 


1.  (JKeeh.,  Borneo.,  3,  *«.— Compere  Puis.,  x,  S.— Orid, 
Met.,  i..  Ml.— Anrnm.  xl  Piod.,  Pyth^Txetiee,  Lymph.,  SOS.) 
-«.  (Bend.,  i.,  19,  SS.J-J.  (Herod.,  ir*  M.— Pwu..  ii.,  18,  9 
»>-4.  (Demolth.,  o.  Moid.,  lS.-Herod.,  v.,  8S  ;  i ,  IBS.  *c>— 
ft,  <C«,  De  Dir.,  i.,  !.)—«.  (Thncyd.,  i,  »,  ».— Dl«d  ,  it., 
M.t-7.  (Plat.,  Dematth.,  SO.) 
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ers  looked  upon  the  oracle  as  a  skilful  contrivance 
of  priestcraft  which  bad  then  outgrown  itself.  This 
latter  opinion  has  also  been  adopted  by  many  mod- 
ern writers.  The  early  Christian  writers,  seeing 
that  some  extraordinary  power  must  in  several 
cases  hsve  been  at  work,  represented  it  as  an  insti- 
tution of  the  evil  spirit.  In  modern  times  opinions 
are  very  much  divided.  Hiillmann,  for  example, 
has  endeavoured  to  show  that  tbe  oracle  of  Delphi 
was  entirely  managed  and  conducted  by  the  aristo- 
cratic families  of  Delphi,  which  thus  are  described 
as  forming  a  sort  of  hierarchical  senate  for  all 
Greece.  If  so,  tbe  Delphic  senate  sorely  was  the 
wisest  of  all  in  the  history  of  the  ancient  world. 
Klausen,  on  tbe  other  hand,  seems  to  be  inclined  to 
allow  some  truly  divine  influence,  and,  at  all  events, 
thinks  that,  even  in  so  far  as  it  was  merely  man- 
aged by  men,  it  acted  in  most  cases  according  to 
lofty  and  ptrre  moral  principles. 

The  modern'  literature  on  the  Delphic  oracle  is 
very  rich ;  the  most  important  works  are :  C.  F. 
Wdster,  D*  Religion*  et  Oraculo  Apollinit  Delpkici, 
Hafnie,  1827. — H.  Piotrowski,  De  Gravitate  Oraculi 
Dtlphici,  Lipsias,  1829.— R.  H.  Klausen,  in  Ertch 
vnd  Gruber't  Encyclopedic,  ».  v.  Orakel.  —  K.  D. 
Hiillmann,  WurdigungdetDelphuchen  Orakelt,  Bonn, 
1837. — W.  Gotte,  Da*  Delphitche  Orakel,  tn  teinem 
polititcken,  religioten  und  sitlUcken  Emfiutt  auf  dtt 
alt*  Welt,  Leipzig,  1839. 

2.  Oracle  at  Aba,  in  Phoci*.  An  oracle  was  be- 
lieved to  have  existed  here  from  very  early  times,1 
and  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Phocians.* 
Some  years  before  the  Persian  invasion,  the  Pho- 
cians gained  a  victory  over  the  Thessalians,  in  which 
they  obtained,  among  other  spoils,  four  thousand 
shields,  half  of  which  they  dedicated  in  tbe  Temple 
of  Apollo  at  Abe,  and  half  in  that  of  Delphi.'  The 
oracle  was,  like  many  others,  consulted  by  Croesus, 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  found  it  agreeing 
with  his  wishes  *  In  the  Persian  invasion  of  Xerxes 
the  Temple  of  Aba:  was  burned  down,  and,  like  sev- 
eral temples  destroyed  in  this  invasion,  it  was 
never  rebuilt.  The  oracle  itself,  however,  remained, 
and  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra  it  promised  victory 
to  the  Thebans ;  but  in  the  Phocian  or  sacred  war, 
when  some  Phocian  fugitives  bad  taken  refuge  in 
the  ruins,  they  were  entirely  destroyed  by  the  The- 
bans.' But  even  after  this  calamity  the  oracle 
seems  to  have  been  consulted,  for  the  Romans, 
from  reverence  for  the  oracle,  allowed  the  inhabi- 
ants  of  Aba)  to  govern  themselves.  Hadrian  built 
a  small  temple  by  the  side  of  the  old  one,  some 
walls  of  which  were  still  standing  as  ruins  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias.' 

8.  Oracle  on  the  Hill  of  Ptoon,  in  the  territory  of 
Thebes.  The  oracle  was  here  given  through  the 
medium  of  a  man  called  n-pdpavrie,  and  the  first 
promantis  was  said  to  have  been  Teneros,  a  son  of 
Apollo.1  The  oracles  were  usually  given  in  th* 
.lEolian  dialect ;  but  when  Mys,  the  Carian,  consult 
ed  the  god,  the  answer  was  given  in  the  Carian 
language,'  so  that,  instead  of  the  three  Thebans 
who  generally  wrote  down  the  oracles,  the  Carian 
was  obliged  to  do  it  himself.'  When  Alexander 
the  Great  destroyed  Thebes,  the  oracle  also  per 
ished."  In  the  time  of  Plutarch  tbe  whole  district 
was  completely  desolate." 

4.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Irmenum,  in  Bceotia,  south 
of  Thebes.  The  Temple  of  Apollo  Ismenios  was 
the  national  sanctuary  of  the  Thebans.  The  oracle 
was  here  not  given  by  inspiration,  as  in  other  places. 


1.  (Pass.  x_S»,  ♦  »■>—*•  <Soph,  (Ed.  Trr„  SN.-Haud, 
Tiii.,  8J.)-J.  (Herod.,  riii.,  17.)— 4.  (Herod.,  !..  4o.>-*.  [Fn, 
1.  c>— «.  (x., »,  ♦  %  »•>—''•  (e*"*-.  «•,  Vp.  J67,  Teochmtt.- 
Peoe.,  ii.,  »,  t  ».)—*.  (P»«e.,  L.  c)— ».  (Herod.,  riii.,  114.)- 
10.  (P»«e.,  u., »,  4  10—11.  <De  Orac.  Defer.,  c.  8.) 
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hot  from  the  inspection  of  the  victims.1  On  one 
occasion  it  gave  its  prophecy  from  a  huge  cobweb 
in  the  Temple  of  Demeter.1 

5.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  •Hftiet,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Attica.  This  place  contained  an  oracle  of  Apollo 
with  a  sacred  well,  from  which  those  drank  who 
wished  to  become  inspired.  In  the  time  of  Pausa- 
nias  the  oracle  had  become  extinct.' 

6.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Tegjra,  was  an  ancient  and 
ranch-frequented  oracle,  which  was  conducted  by 
prophets.  The  Pythia  herself,  on  one  occasion,  de- 
clared this  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Apollo.  In  toe 
time  of  Plutarch  the  whole  district  was  a  wilder- 
ness.4 

7.  Oracle  of  Apollo  in  the  village  of  Eutrctit,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Leoctra.1  This  oracle  became 
extinct  during  the  Macedonian  period.* 

8.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Orobiat,  in  Euboea.  Apollo 
here  bore  the  surname  of  the  Selinuntian.' 

9.  Oracle  of  Apollo  in  the  Lyceum  a?  Argot.  The 
oracle  was  here  given  by  a  prophetess.1 

10.  Oracle  of  Apollo  Deiraiiotet,  on  the  acropolis 
of  Larissa.  The  oracle  was  given  by  a  prophetess, 
who  was  obliged  to  abstain  from  matrimonial  con- 
nexions once  in  every  month.  She  was  believed  to 
become  inspired  by  tasting  of  the  blood  of  a  lamb 
which  was  sacrificed  during  the  night  This  oracle 
continued  to  be  consulted  in  the  days  of  Pausanias.* 

]  1.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Didyma,  usually  called  the 
trade  of  the  Brancbidas,  in  the  the  territory  of  Mi- 
/etas.  This  was  the  oracle  most  generally  consulted 
by  the  Ionians  and  jEolians."  The  temple,  how- 
ever, was  said  to  have  been  founded  previously  to 
the  arrival  of  the  Ionians  on  the  coast  of  Asia,"  and 
the  altar  was  said  to  have  been  built  by  Heracles, 
and  the  temple  by  Branches,  a  son  -of  Apollo,  who 
had  come  from  Delphi  as  a  purifying  priest.11  Hence 
his  oracle,  like  that  of  Delphi,  combined  purifying 
or  atoning  rites  with  the  practice  of  prophesying.11 
The  real  antiquity  of  the  oracle,  however,  cannot 
be  traced  farther  back  than  the  latter  half  of  the  7th 
century  before  our  a>ra.14  The  priests,  called  Bran- 
chide,  who  had  the  whole  administration  of  the 
oracle,  were  said  to  be  the  descendants  of  Branches. 
The  high-priest  bore  the  name  of  Stephanephorus. 
Among  them  was  one  family  which  possessed  the 
hereditary  gift  of  prophecy,  and  was  called  the  fam- 
ily of  the  Enangelidee."  The  oracle  was  under  the 
especial  management  of  a  prophet,  whose  office  did 
not  last  for  life.  The  oracles  were  probably  in- 
spired in  a  manner  similar  to  that  at  Delphi'1 
Croesus  made  to  this  oracle  as  munificent  presents 
as  to  that  of  Delphi1'  The  principles  which  it  fol- 
lowed in  its  counsels  and  directions  were  also  the 
same  as  those  followed  by  the  Delphians.  The 
Persians  burned  and  plundered  the  temple,  as  bad 
been  predicted  by  the  pythia  of  Delphi11  but  it  was 
soon  restored,  and  adorned  with  a  fine  brazen  stat- 
ue of  Apollo,"  which  Xerxes,  on  his  retreat,  carried 
with  him  to  Ecbatana.  A  part  of  the  Branchids 
had  surrendered  to  Xerxes  the  treasures  of  the 
temple,  and  were,  at  their  own  request,  transplanted 
to  Bactriana,**  where  their  descendants  are  said  to 
have  been  severely  punished  by  Alexander  for  their 
treachery.11  Seleucus  sent  the  statue  of  Apollo  back 
to  Didyma,  because  the  oracle  had  saluted  him  as 


1.  (Herod.,  viit.,  IS*.)— 3.  (Dial.,  zrii.,  10.— Compare  Pans., 
ii.,  10,  4  8,Ac.)— S.  (Pans.,  iz.,  X,  4  1.)— 4.  (Pint.,  De  One. 
Del".,  c.  8.— Pelop.,  16.— Steph.  Byz.,  •.  t.  Tiyspii.)— 5.  (Steph.. 
Byz.,  i.  t.  Efrpnnc.— Enstath.  ad  U.,  ii..  SOS.)— 0.  (Pint.,  De 
Orac.  Defeo.,  c  3.)— 7.  (Smb.,  z,  1,  p.  130.  ed.  Taochnitz.)— 8. 
(Plot.,  Pjrrrh,,  81.)— 0.  (ii./ $4,4  1.)— 10.  (Herod.,  i.,  158.) — 11. 
(Pans.,  Tii.,  3,  4  4.)— IS.  (Pans.,  t.,  IS,  4  8.— Strab.,  zit.,  1,  p. 
IK.}— IS.  (Miller,  Dor.,  ii.,  S,  4  «.)— 14.  (Soldan,  p.  533,  Ac.) 
—IS.  (Conon,  44.)— IS.  (Pane.,  t.,  7,  4  S.)— 17.  (Herod.,  i.,  48, 
Ac.)— 18.  (Herod.,  ti..  19.)— 1».  JPsns,,  ii.,  10,  4  4 ;  iz.,  10, 4  S. 
— Corns.™  Mtiller,  ArchaoL  der Knast, 4 86.)— S9.  (Strain, i.e.) 
-M.  (Curt.,  Tii.,  S.)  * 
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king.1  The  oracle  continued  to  be  consulted  after 
the  faithlessness  of  its  ministers.  Some  ruins  of 
the  temple  at  Didyma  are  still  extant.1 

IS.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Clarot,  in  the  territory  of 
Colophon.  It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Cretans  under  Rhacius,  previous  to  the  settlement 
of  the  Ionians  in  Asia  Minor.  The  early  legends 
pot  this  oracle  in  connexion  with  Delphi,  from 
whence  Manto,  the  daughter  of  Teiresias,  came  to 
Claros,  married  Rhacius,  and  gave  birth  to  Mopsos, 
from  whom  the  prophets  of  Claros  were  probably 
believed  to  be  descended.1  This  oracle  was  of 
great  celebrity,  and  continued  to  be  consulted  even 
at  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors.4  The  oracles 
were  given  through  an  inspired  prophet,  who  was 
taken  from  certain  Milesian  families.  He  was  gen- 
erally a  man  without  any  refined  education,  bad 
only  the  names  and  the  number  of  the  persons  who 
consulted  the  oracle  stated  to  him,  and  then  de 
scended  into  a  cavern,  drank  of  the  water  from  a 
secret  well,  and  afterward  pronounced  the  oracle  in 
verse.1 

13.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Grynca,  in  the  territory  of 
the  Myrinaeans.* 

14.  Oracle  of  Apollo  Gonnajxzu,  in  Lesbos.' 

15.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Abdera* 

16.  Oracle  of  Apollo  in  Debt,  which  was  only  con- 
sulted in  summer.1 

17.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Patara,  in  Lycia,  was  only 
consulted  in  winter.  The  prophetess  (rrpeyimrrif) 
spent  a  night  in  the  temple  to  wait  for  the  commu- 
nications which  the  god  might  make  to  her.1* 

18.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Tclmcttu*.  The  priests  of 
this  institution  did  not  give  their  answers  by  inspi- 
ration, but  occupied  themselves  chiefly  with  the  in 
terpretation  of  dreams,  whence  Herodotus11  calls 
them  k&rYiiTo*-  But  they  also  interpreted  other  mar- 
vellous occurrences.  Near  Telmessus  there  was 
another  oracle  of  Apollo,  where  those  who  consulted 
it  had  to  look  into  a  well,  which  snowed  tbem  hi  as 
image  the  answer  to  their  questions.11 

19.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Malloo,  in  Cilicia.1* 

SO.  Oracle  of  the  Sarpedonian  Apollo,  in  Cilicia.  '* 
21.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Hybla,  in  Caria.'* 
32.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Hiera  Kome,  on  the  Mann 
der,  a  celebrated  oracle,  which  spoke  in  good  ver- 
ses.1* 

II.  Oracles  or  Zeds. 

1.  Oracle  of  Zeus  at  Olympia.  In  this,  as  in  the 
other  oracles  of  Zeus,  the  god  did  not  reveal  him- 
self by  inspiration,  as  Apollo  did  in  almost  all  of  his 
oracles,  but  he  merely  sent  signs  which  men  had  to 
interpret.  Those  who  came  to  consult  the  oracle 
of  Olympia  offered  a  victim,  and  the  priest  gave  his 
answers  from  the  nature  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
victim,  or  from  accidental  circumstances  accompa- 
nying the  sacrifice."  The  prophets  or  interpreters 
here  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Iamids.  In  early 
times  the  oracle  was  much  resorted  to,  and  Sopho- 
cles11 mentions  it  along  with  the  most  celebrated  or- 
acles; but  in  later  times  it  was  almost  entirely  neg- 
lected, probably  because  oracles  from  the  inspection 


1.  (Pans.,  i.,  16,43.— Diod.,  iz.,  90.)— 8.  (Compare  tbecon- 
menutors  on  Herod.,  i.,  OS.— Said.,  s.  v.  Bpayxfoai. — Droyamt, 
Gescb.  Alez.  del  Grosser.,  p.  307  ;  and  an  excellent  essay  by 
W.  G.  Soldan,  Dss  Orakel  der  Branohidea,  in  Zimmermann's 
Zeitschrift  iUr  die  AJterthumswiss.,  1841,  No.  60,  dec)— 3. 
(Psus.,  Tii.,  3,  4  1,  ».)— 4.  (Pans.,  Tii.,  S,  4  1,  Ac— Strain,  zit., 
1,  p.  178,  Tancb.— Tacit.,  Annal.,  xii.,  SS.)— 5.  (Tacit.,  Anna]., 
ii.,  54.)— 6.  (HecaL,  Fraem.,311.)~7.  (Schol.,  Aristoph.  Nob, 
14J.)—  8.  (Pindar  ap.  Tzetzes,  Lycophr.,  445.)— ».  (Callim., 
Hymn,  in  Del.,  i.— Serr.  ad  Virg  •,  JEa.,  i»  ,  1430—10.  (HerocL, 
i.,  18$.— Serr.  ad  Virg;-  iEn.,  iT  ,  143.)— 1 1.  (i.,  78.  —  Compere 
Cic,  De  DiT.,  i.,  41.— Aran,  ii.,  3.)— U.  (Pans., Tii.,  SI,  4 «.)— 
13.  (Strabo,  iit.,  5,  p.  331,  Ac.— Arrian,  ii.,  6.)  —  14.  (Dudor., 
Ezc,  zzzriii.,  IS.) — J5.  (Atben.,zr.,p.«7S.)— 16.  (Lit.,  zizrm  , 
13.— Steph.  Byz.,  a.  t.)— 17.  (Herod.,  tiii.,  134.  —  Strabo,  iiii_ 
3,  p.  17l.y-li  (Old.  Tyr.,  SCO.) 
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of  victims  might  be  obtained  anywhere.  The  spot 
where  the  oracles  were  given  at  Olympia  was  be- 
fore the  altar  of  Zeus.1  It  was  especially  those 
who  intended  to  take  part  in  the  Olympic  games 
that  consulted  the  oracle  about  their  success,'  but 
other  subjects  were  also  brought  before  it. 

8.  Oracle  of  Zau  at  Dodona.  Here  the  oracle 
was  given  from  sounds  produced  by  the  wind.  The 
sanctuary  was  situated  on  an  eminence.'  Although 
in  a  barbarous  country,  the  oracle  was  in  close  con- 
nexion with  Greece,  and  in  the  earliest  times  appa- 
rently much  more  so  than  afterward.*  Zeus  him- 
self, as  well  as  the  Dodonasans,  were  reckoned 
among  the  Pelasgians,  which  is  a  proof  of  the  ante- 
Hellenic  existence  of  the  worship  of  Zeus  in  these 
parts,  and  perhaps  of  the  oracle  also.*  The  oracle 
was  given  from  lofty  oaks  covered  with  foliage,' 
whence  ^Eschylus'  mentions  the  speaking  oaks  of 
Dodona  as  great  wonders.  Beech-trees,  however, 
are  also  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  Dodontean 
oracle,  whieh,  as  Hesiod'  said,  dwelled  in  the  stem 
of  a  beech-tree.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  the  ora- 
cle was  not  thought  to  dwell  in  any  particular  or 
single  tree,  but  in  a  grove  of  oaks  and  beeches. 
The  will  of  the  god  was  made  manifest  by  the  rust- 
ling of  the  wind  through  the  leaves  of  the  trees, 
which  are  therefore  represented  as  eloquent  tongues. 
In  order  to  render  the  sounds  produced  by  the  winds 
more  distinct,  brazen  vessels  were  suspended  on  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  which,  being  moved  by  the 
wind,  came  in  contact  with  one  another,  and  thus 
sounded  till  they  were  stopped.'  Another  mode  of 
producing  the  sounds  was  this :  There  were  two 
columns  at  Dodona,  one  of  which  bore  a  metal  ba- 
sin, and  the  other  a  boy  with  a  scourge  in  his  hand ; 
the  ends  of  the  scourge  consisted  of  little  bones, 
and,  as  they  were  moved  by  the  wind,  they  knocked 
against  the  metal  basin  on  the  other  column."  Ac- 
cording to  other  accounts,  oracles  were  also  obtain- 
ed at  Dodona  through  pigeons,  which,  sitting  upon 
oak-trees,  pronounced  the  will  of  Zeus."  The 
sounds  were  in  early  times  interpreted  by  men," 
but  afterward,  when  the  worship  of  Dione  became 
connected  with  that  of  Zeus,  by  two  or  three  old 
women,  who  were  called  ireXelaiec  or  veXauu,  be- 
cause pigeons  were  said  to  have  brought  the  com- 
mand to  found  the  oracle."  In  the  time  of  Herodo- 
tus," the  names  of  the  three  prophetesses  were 
Promeneia,  Timarete,  and  Nicandra.  They  were 
taken  from  certain  Dodonean  families,  who  traced 
their  pedigree  back  to  the  mythical  ages.  There 
were,  however,  at  all  times  priests  called  rS/iovpot1' 
connected  with  the  oracle,  who  on  certain  occa- 
sions interpreted  the  sounds ;  but  how  the  functions 
were  divided  between  them  and  the  Pelaese  is  not 
clear.  In  the  historical  times,  the  oracle  of  Dodona 
had  less  influence  than  it  appears  to  have  "had  at  an 
earlier  period,  but  it  was  at  all  times  inaccessible  to 
bribes,  and  refused  to  lend  its  assistance  to  the 
Doric  interest."  It  was  chiefly  consulted  by  the 
neighbouring  tribes,  the  ^Etolians,  Acarnanians,  and 
Epirote,"  and  by  those  who  would  not  go  to  Delphi 
on  account  of  its  partiality  for  the  Dorians.  There 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  ancient  connexion  be- 
tween Dodona  and  the  Boeotian  Ismenion." 


I.  (PimJ.,  01.,  Tij  70.)— 3.  (Piod.,  OL,  Tiii.,  3.)  — 3.  (£eeh, 
•rota.,  830.)— 4.  (Horn..  II.,  »>.,  333.)  —  5.  (Hn.  and  Ephor., 
•p.  Stnb.,  tii.,  7,  p.  184,  Ac.) — S.  (Hon.,  <M.,  jar.,  318 ;  xix., 
397.)— 7.  (Prom.,  833.  —  Compare  Soph.,  Ttach.,  1170.)— 8. 
(Fragia,  39.— Soph.,  Tnch.,  169.— Band.,  ii.,  U.)— 0.  (Said., 
a.  t.  Amw^. — Phfliit.,  Imag .,  ii.)  — 10.  (Staph.  Byz.,  a.  v.  Aw- 
ttrn.  —  Suid.,  a.  t.  Aiasairaiey  \a\tclar.  —  Strabo,  Eicarpt.  az 
lib.  TiL,  As.,  p.  138,  Taoch.)— 11.  (Dioara.  Hal.,  i.,  p.  It,  &j\- 
bor».)— 11  (Stnb.,  rii.,  7,  p.  130,  Taoch.)— 13.  (Soph.,  Track, 
i6»,  with,  tita  acboL— Herod.,  L  c.  —  Paoa.,  I.,  IS,  ♦  S.)— 14.  (1. 
>y  —  U.  (Stnb.,  L  c)  — 16.  (Cora.  Nop,  Ljaand.,  *.)  — 17. 
'Paoa.,  Til.,  31, «  1.— Herod.,  ii.,  93.)— 18.  (Stnb.,  is.  1,  p.  350, 
laneh.— Compare  Mailer,  Orchom.,  p.  397.) 


The  usual  form  in  which  the  oracles  wete  givet 
at  Dodona  was  in  hexameters  ;  but  some  of  the  or 
acles  yet  remaining  are  in  prose.  In  819  B.C.,  tht 
temple  was  destroyed  by  the  ^Gtolians,  and  the  sa 
ored  oaks  were  cut  down,1  but  the  oracle  continued 
to  exist  and  to  be  consulted,  and  does  not  seem  to 
have  become  totally  extinct  until  the  third  century 
of  our  «ra.  In  tbe  time  of  Strabo,  the  Dodontean 
prophetesses  are  expressly  mentioned,  though  the 
oracle  was  already  decaying,  like  all  the  others.' 

(Compare  Cordes,  De  Oraculo  Dodonao,  Groniu- 
gen,  1836. — J.  Arneth,  Ueber  dot  Taubenorakcl  von 
Dodona,  Wien,  1840. — L.  von  Lassaulx,  Dai  PeUu- 
gitche  Orakcl  de*  Zeut  su  Dodona,  tin  Beitrag  zur 
Religionsphilotophie,  Wurzburg,  1840.) 

3.  Oracle  of  Zeus  Amman,  in  an  oasis  m  Libya, 
not  far  from  the  boundaries  of  Egypt.  According 
to  the  traditions  current  at  Dodona  and  Thebes  in 
Egypt,  it  was  founded  by  the  latter  city,'  and  the 
form  in  which  the  god  was  represented  at  Thebes 
and  in  the  Ammonium  was  the  same ;  he  had  in 
both  places  the  head  of  a  ram.*  The  Greeks  be- 
came acquainted  with  this  oracle  through  the  Cyre 
neans,  and  Sparta  was  the  first  city  of  Greece  which 
formed  connexions  with  it.'  Its  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Thebans,  Olympians,  Dodoneeans, 
Eleans,  and  others,  and  the  Athenians  sent  frequent 
theories  to  the  Ammonium  even  before  01.  91,'  and 
called  one  of  their  sacred  vessels  Ammonis.'  Tem- 
ples of  Zeus  Ammon  were  now  erected  in  several 
parts  of  Greece.  His  oracle  in  Libya  was  conduct 
ed  by  men  who  also  gave  the  answers.'  Theii 
number  appears  to  have  been  very  great,  for,  on 
some  occasions,  when  they  carried  the  statue  about 
in  a  procession,  their  number  is  said  to  havo  been 
eighty.*  In  the  time  of  Strabo,"  the  oracle  was 
very  much  neglected  and  in  a  state  of  decay.  The 
Greek  writers  who  are  accustomed  to  call  tbe 
greatest  god  of  a  barbarous  nation  Zeus,  mention 
several  oracles  of  this  divinity  in  foreign  countriei  • ' 

III.  Obaclbs  op  othbx  Gods. 

The  other  gods  who  possessed  oracles  were  consult- 
ed only  concerning  those  particular  departments  of 
the  world  and  human  life  over  which  they  presided. 
Denuter  thus  gave  oracles  at  Patrae  in  Achaia,  but 
only  concerning  sick  persons,  whether  their  suffer- 
ings would  end  in  death  or  recovery.  Before  tbe 
sanctuary  of  the  goddess  there  was  a  well,  surround- 
ed by  a  wall.  Into  this  well  a  mirror  was  let  down 
by  means  of  a  rope,  so  as  to  swim  upon  the  surface. 
Prayers  were  then  performed  and  incense  offered, 
whereupon  the  image  of  tbe  sick  person  was  seen 
in  the  mirror  either  as  a  corpse  or  in  a  state  of  re- 
covery." At  Pharte,  in  Achaia,  there  was  an  oracle 
of  Heme:  His  altar  stood  in  tbe  middle  of  the 
market-place.  Incense  was  offered  here,  oil-lamps 
were  lighted  before  it,  a  copper  coin  was  placed 
upon  the  altar,  and  after  this  the  question  was  put  to 
the  god  by  a  whisper  in  bis  ear.  The  person  who 
consulted  him  shut  his  own  ears,  and  immediately 
left  the  market-place.  The  first  remark  that  he 
heard  made  by  any  one  after  leaving  the  market- 
place was  believed  to  imply  the  answer  of  Hermes." 
There  was  an  Oracle  of  Pluto  and  Cora  at  Charax 
or  Acharaca,  not  far  from  Nysa,  in  Caria.  The  two 
deities  had  here  a  temple  and  a  grove,  and  near  tbe 
latter  there  was  a  subterraneous  cave  of  a  miracu- 
lous nature,  called  the  cave  of  Charon ;  for  persons 

suffering  from  illness,  and  placing  confidence  in  the 

1.  (Poljrb.,  ir.,  67.)— 3.  (8trab.,  •rii.,  7,  p.  134.)  — 3.  (Herod, 
ii,  43,  64,  *c.>— 4.  (Herod- ir.,  181.)  —  S.  (Pane.,  iii.,  18,  (  3.) 
—6.  (Bookh,  Staatah.,  ii.,  358.)  —  7.  (Hearch.  and  Said.,  a.  » 
"Aimav.— Harpoo.,  a.  T.  'AaaowlfO— 8.  (Diodor.,  xtii.,  SI.)—*. 
(Diodor.,  iii., ».)— 10.  (xtiL,  I,  p.  468 i— 11.  (Herod.,  ri.,  39.— 
Rod,  iii.,  6.)  — IS.  (Paoa.,  til.,  31,  ♦  ».)— 13.  (Paaa.  tiu,  S3, 
it.) 
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power  of  the  gods,  travelled  to  this  place,  and  stayed 
for  some  time  with  experienced  priests,  who  lived 
in  a  place  near  the  cave.  These  priests  then  slept 
a  night  in  the  cavern,  and  afterward  prescribed  to 
their  patients  the  remedies  revealed  to  them  in  their 
dreams.  Often,  however,  they  took  their  patients 
with  them  into  the  cave,  where  they  bad  to  stay  for 
several  days  in  quiet,  and  without  taking  any  food, 
and  were  sometimes  allowed  to  fall  into  the  pro- 
phetic sleep,  but  were  prepared  for  it,  and  received 
the  advice  of  the  priests ;  for  to  all  other  persons 
the  place  was  inaccessible  and  fatal.  There  was 
an  annual  panegyris  in  this  place,  probably  of  sick 
persons  who  sought  relief  from  their  sufferings. 
On  the  middle  of  the  festive  day,  the  young  men  of 
the  gymnasium,  naked  and  anointed,  used  to  drive  a 
bull  into  the  cave,  which,  as  soon  as  it  had  entered, 
fell  down  dead.1 

At  Epidaurus  Limera,  oracles  were  given  at  the 
festival  of  /no.  (Vid.  Inoa.)  The  same  goddess 
had  an  oracle  at  CEtylon,  in  which  she  made  reve- 
lations in  dreams  to  persons  who  slept  a  night  in 
her  sanctuary.'  Hera  Acraa  had  an  oracle  between 
l-ech«eon  and  Page.' 

IV.  Obacles  or  Heboss. 

1.  Oracle  of  Ampkiaraiu,  between  Potniae  and 
Thebes,  where  the  hero  was  said  to  have  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  earth.  His  sanctuary  was 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  adorned  with  columns, 
upon  which  birds  never  settled,  and  birds  or  cattle 
never  took  any  food  in  the  neighbourhood.*  The 
oracles  were  given  to  persons  in  their  dreams,  for 
they  had  to  sleep  in  the  temple*  after  they  had  pre- 
pared themselves  for  this  incubatio  by  fasting  one 
day,  and  by  abstaining  from  wine  for  three  days.' 
The  Thebans  were  not  allowed  to  consult  this  ora- 
cle, having  chosen  to  take  the  hero  as  their  ally 
rather  than  as  their  prophet.'  Another  oracle  of 
Amphiaraus  was  at  Oropus,  between  Boeotia  and 
Attica,  which  was  most  frequently  consulted  by  the 
sick  about  the  means  of  their  recovery.  Those 
who  consulted  it  had  to  undergo  lustrations,  and  to 
sacrifice  a  ram,  on  the  skin  of  which  they  slept  a 
night  in  the  temple,  where  in  their  dreams  they  ex- 
pected the  means  of  their  recovery  to  be  revealed 
to  them.'  If  they  recovered,  they  had  to  throw 
some  pieces  of  money  into  the  weU  of  Amphiaraus 
in  his  sanctuary.  The  oracle  was  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Thebans.' 

2.  Oracle  of  Amp hilochue.  He  was  the  son  of  Am- 
phiaraus, and  bad  an  oracle  at  Mallos,  in  Cilicia, 
which  Pausanias  calls  the  most  trustworthy  of  his 
time." 

3.  Oracle  of  Trophoniu*  at  Lebadeia,  in  Boeotia.1- 
Those  who  wished  to  consult  this  oracle  had  first 
to  purify  themselves  by  spending  some  days  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  good  spirit  and  good  luck  (&ya$ov 
bal/wvoc  Kai  ayaB^c  Tvxye),  to  live  sober  and  pure, 
to  abstain  from  warm  baths,  but  to  bathe  in  the  river 
Hercyna,  to  offer  sacrifices  to  Trophonius  and  his 
children,  to  Apollo,  Cronos,  King  Zeus,  Hera  Heni- 
ocha,  and  to  Demeter  Europe,  who  was  said  to  have 
nursed  Trophonius ;  and  during  these  sacrifices  a 
soothsayer  explained  from  the  intestines  of  the  vic- 
tims whether  Trophonius  would  be  pleased  to  ad- 
mit the  consultor.  In  the  night  in  which  the  con- 
suitor  was  to  be  allowed  to  descend  into  the  cave 
of  Trophonius,  he  had  to  sacrifice  a  ram  to  Aga- 
modes,  and  only  in  case  the  signs  of  this  sacrifice 
were  favourable,  the  hero  was  thought  to  be  pleased 

1.  (Strabo,  xi».,  I,  p.  189.  —  Compare  xii.,  8,  p.  75,  Tanchn.) 
— S.  (Pint.,  iii.,  JO,  t,  |.)_J.  (8trmb.,Yiii.,«,p.*iS.>— 4.  (Pins., 
JJ-,  8,  ♦  *.)— 5.  (Herod.,  Tiii.,  134.)-«.  (Philost.,  Vit.  Apoll.,  ii„ 
37.)— 7.  (Herod.,  1.  e.)-8.  (Pans.,  i.,  34,  0  *,  Ac)— ».  (8tmb, 
£±}'J-  *5*>  T»<«*».)-10.  <P»u».,  i.,  34,  «  2.— Dion  Cm., 
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to  admit  the  person  into  his  cave.  What  i one  pa* 
after  this  was  as  follows :  Two  boys,  13  yean  old, 
led  him  again'to  the  river  Hercyna,  and  bathed  ana 
anointed  him.  The  priests  then  made  him  drink 
from  the  well  of  oblivion  (Aijft?),  that  he  might  for 
get  all  his  former  thoughts,  and  from  the  well  ol 
recollection  (}Avfi/u><rivti),  that  he  might  remember 
the  visions  which  he  was  going  to  have.  They 
then  showed  him  a  mysterious  representation  of 
Trophonius,  made  him  worship  it,  and  led  him  inlo 
the  sanctuary,  dressed  in  linen  garments,  with  gir- 
dles around  his  body,  and  we*  -ing  a  peculiar  kind 
of  shoes  (Kpijxidec)  which  were  customary  at  Leba- 
deia. Within  the  sanctuary,  which  stood  on  an 
eminence,  there  was  a  cave,  into  which  the  person 
was  now  allowed  to  descend  by  meant  of  a  ladder. 
Close  to  the  bottom,  in  the  side  of  the  cave,  there 
was  an  opening  into  which  he  put  his  feet,  where- 
upon the  other  parts  of  the  body  were  likewise 
drawn  into  the  opening  by  some  invisible  power. 
What  the  persons  here  saw  was  different  at  differ- 
ent times.  They  returned  through  the  same  open- 
ing at  which  they  had  entered,  and  the  priests  now 
placed  them  on  the  throne  of  Mnemosyne,  asked 
them  what  they  had  seen,  and  led  them  back  to  the 
sanctuary  of  the  good  spirit  and  good  luck.  As 
soon  as  they  had  recovered  from  their  fear,  they 
were  obliged  to  write  down  their  vision  on  a  little 
tablet  which  was  dedicated  in  the  temple.  This  is 
the  account  given  by  Pausanias,  who  had  himself 
descended  into  the  cave,  and  writes  as  an  eyewit- 
ness.1 The  answers  were  probably  given  by  the 
priests  according  to  the  report  of  what  persons  had 
seen  in  the  cave.  This  oracle  was  held  in  very 
great  esteem,  and  did  not  become  extinct  until  a 
very  late  period ;  and  though  the  army  of  Sulla  had 
plundered  the  temple,  the  oracle  was  much  consult- 
ed by  the  Romans,'  and  in  the  time  of  Plutarch  it 
was  the  only  one  among  the  numerous  Boeotian 
oracles  that  had  not  become  silent.' 

4.  Oracle  of  Calchat,  in  Daunia,  in  southern  Italy 
Here  answers  were  given  in  dreams,  for  those  who 
consulted  the  oracle  had  to  sacrifice  a  black  ram. 
and  slept  a  night  in  the  temple,  lying  on  the  skin  of 
the  victim.4 

5.  Oracle*  of  AeeUpiu*  (iEsculapius).  The  ora- 
cles of  Asclepius  were  very  numerous ;  but  tht 
most  important  and  most  celebrated  was  that  of 
Epidaurus.  His  temple  here  was  covered  with  vo 
tive  tablets,  on  which  persons  had  recorded  theii 
recovery  by  spending  a  night  in  the  temple.  In  the 
temples  of  j£sculapius  and  Serapis  at  Rome,  recov 
ery  was  likewise  sought  by  incubatio  in  his  temple  * 
F.  A.  Wolf  has  written  an  essay,  Beilrag  zur  Getch 
Act  Somnambulismus  aus  dan  Alierlhum,*  in  which 
he  endeavours  to  show  that  what  is  now  called 
Mesmerism,  or  animal  magnetism,  was  known  to 
the  priests  of  those  temples  where  sick  persons 
spent  one  or  more  nights  for  the  purpose  of  recov- 
ering their  health.  Other  oracles  of  the  same  kind 
are  mentioned  in  that  essay,  together  with  some  of 
the  votive  tablets  still  extant. 

6.  Oracle  of  Heracle*  at  Bura,  in  Achaia.  Those 
who  consulted  it  prayed  and  put  their  questions  to 
the  god,  and  then  cast  four  dice  painted  with  fig- 
ures, and  the  answer  was  given  according  to  the 
position  of  these  figures.' 

7.  Oracle  of  Pasiphae  at  Thalamus,  in  Laconia, 
where  answers  were  given  in  dreams  while  persons 
spent  the  night  in  the  temple.' 

8.  Oracle  of  Phrixtu,  in  Iberia,  near  Mount  Cau- 


1.  (Pins.,  ix.,  39,  6  8,  Ac— Compare  Pbilost.,  Vit.  Apoll., 
Tiii.,  W.y—i.  (Grig.,  o.  Cell.,  Tii.,  p.  MS.)— 3.  (Plot.,  De  One. 
Defoe.,  o.  «.)— 4.  (Strebo,  Ti.,  9,  p.  53.)— S.  (Sn»t.,  Cland.,  **.; 
—6.  (Verniischte  SchriRen,  p.  388,  Ac.)— 7  (Pans.,  rii„  83,  4 
0.)— 8.  (Plot.,  Clean.,  7.— Agis,  9.— Cie.,  Dt  Dit..  * .  4*  > 
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easus,  where  no  rams  were  allowed  to  be  Men- 
aced.' 

V.  Oeacles  or  the  Dead. 

Another  class  of  oracles  are  the  Oraeltt  of  the  Dead 
(vewouavTctov  or  ^xoirofureiov),  in  which  those  who 
consulted  called  up  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  of- 
fered sacrifices  to  the  gods  of  the  lower  world.  One 
of  the  most  ancient  and  most  celebrated  places  of 
this  kind  was  in  the  country  of  the  Thesprotians, 
near  Lake  Aornos.*  Another  oracle  of  this  kind 
was  at  Heraclea,  on  the  Propontis.* 

Respecting  the  Greek  oracles  in  general,  see 
Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  Alterth.,  ii.,  2,  p.  260,  <fcc. — 
Klaosen  in  Erich  und  Gruber'e  Encyclop.,  e.  v. 
Orakd. 

VI.  Italian  Oracles. 
Oracles  in  which  a  god  revealed  his  will  through 
the  mouth  of  an  inspired  individual  did  not  exist  in 
Italy.  The  oracles  of  Catenas  and  JSsculapius, 
mentioned  above,  were  of  Greek  origin,  and  the 
former  was  in  a  Greek  heroum  on  Mount  Garganus. 
The  Romans,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  did 
not  feel  the  want  of  such  oracles  as  those  of  Greece, 
for  they  had  numerous  other  means  to  discover  the 
will  of  the  gods,  such  as  the  Sibylline  books,  augu- 
ry, haruspices,  signs  in  the  heavens,  and  the  like, 
which  are  partly  described  in  separate  articles,  and 
partly  in  Dinm-no.4  The  only  Italian  oracles 
known  to  us  are  the  following: 

1.  Orach  of  Faunae. — His  oracles  are  said  to 
have  been  given  in  the  Saturnian  verse,  and  collec- 
tions of  his  vaticinia  seem  to  have  existed  at  an 
early  period.'  The  places  where  his  oracles  were 
given  were  two  groves,  the  one  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tibur,  round  the  well  of  Albunea,  and  the 
other  on  the  Aventine.*  Those  who  consulted  the 
god  in  the  grove  of  Albunea,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  resorted  to  by  all' the  Italians,  had  to  observe- 
the  following  points :  The  priest  first  offered  a  sheep 
end  other  sacrifices  to  the  god.  The  skin  of  the 
victim  was  spread  on  the  ground,  and  the  consultor 
was  obliged  to  sleep  upon  it  during  the  night,  after 
bis  head  had  been  thrice  sprinkled  with  pure  water 
from  the  well,  and  touched  with  the  branch  of  a  sa- 
cred beech-tree.  He  was,  moreover,  obliged,  sev- 
eral days  before  this  night,  to  abstain  from  animal 
food  and  from  matrimonial  connexions,  to  be  cloth- 
ed in  simple  garments,  and  not  to  wear  a  ring  on 
his  fingers.  After  he  fell  asleep  on  the  sheepskin, 
be  was  believed  to  receive  his  answer  in  wonder- 
ful visions,  and  in  converse  with  the  god  himself.' 
Ovid'  transfers  some  of  the  points  to  be  observed 
in  order  to  obtain  the  oracle  on  the  Albunea,  to  the 
oracle  on  the  Aventine.  Both  may  have  had  much 
in  common,  but  from  the  8"tory  which  he' relates  of 
Numa,  it  seems  to  be  clear  that  on  the  Aventine 
certain  different  ceremonies  also  were  observed. 

2.  OracUe  of  Fortuna  existed  in  several  Italian 
towns,  especially  in  Latium,  as  at  Antium  and  Pree- 
neste.  In  the  former  of  these  towns  two  sisters 
Fortunes  were  worshipped,  and  their  statues  used 
to  bend  forward  when  oracles  were  given.*  At 
Preneste  the  oracles  were. derived  from  lots  (eor- 
tee'n  consisting  of  sticks  of  oak  with  ancient  char- 
acters graven  upon  them.  These  lots  were  said  to 
have  been  found  by  a  noble  Prcnestine  of  the  name 
of  Numerius  Suflucius,  inside  of  a  rock  which  he 
had  cleft  open  at  the  command  of  a  dream  by  which 


1.  (Strab  ,  A,  3,  p.  410.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  ri.,  34.)— 1.  (Diodor., 
it.,  tt.. -Herod.,  t.,  M,  4  7.— Paul.,  ix.,  30,  4  3.J— 3.  (Plut., 
Chn.;«.)-- 4.  (Stnbo,  rvii.,  I,  p.  4J».  4c>— ».  (Aural.  Tict., 
Do  ona.  int.  Ran.,  e.  4.)— 9.  (Vim.,  Xn.,  rit,  81,  4c— Orid, 
Font.,  it.,  o50,  4c.)— 7.  (Vim.,  1.  c— Itidor.,  riii.,  11,  ST.)— 8. 

£«•)— ».  (Mmcr.,  8*1.  i..  ».— Compare  Horit.,  Cum.,  i.,  IS, 
-SoeL.  Crf  ix..  57.  with  EnuiU'i  note.— Dotnit.,  15.) 


he  had  been  haunted.  The  lots,  when*  an  oracle 
was  to  be  given,  were  shaken  up  together  by  a  boy, 
after  which  one  was  drawn  for  the  person  who  con- 
sulted the  goddess.1  The  lots  of  Prrenestc  were,  at 
least  with  the  vulgar,  in  great  esteem  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Cicero,  while  in  other  places  of  Latium  they 
were  mostly  neglected.  The  Etruscan  Caere,  in 
early  times,  had  likewise  its  sortes.* 

3.  An  Oracle  of  Mare  was,  in  very  ancient  times, 
according  to  Dionysius,*  at  Tiora  Matiena,  not  far 
from  Teate.  The  manner  in  which  oracles  were 
here  given  resembled  that  of  the  pigeon  oracle  at 
Dodona ;  for  a  woodpecker  (picue),  a  bird  sacred  to 
Mars,  was  sent  by  the  god  and  settled  upon  a  wood- 
en column,  whence  he  pronounced  the  oracle. 

On  Roman  oracles  in  general,  see  Niebuhr,  Hiei. 
of  Rome,  i.,  p.  608,  dec. 

ORATUUM  was  a  small  handkerchief  used  for 
wiping  the  face,  and  appears  to  have  been  employed 
for  much  the  same  purposes  as  our  pocket-handker 
chief.  It  was  made  of  silk  or  linen.  In  the  Etym. 
Mag*  it  is  explained  by  npoouirov  tit/iayeiav.  Au- 
relian  introduced  the  practice  of  giving  oraria  to  the 
Roman  people  to  use  ad  favorem,  which  appears  to 
mean  for  the  purpose  of  waving  in  the  public  games 
in  token  of  applause,  as  we  use  our  hats  and  hand- 
kerchiefs for  the  same  purpose.* 

ORATIO-NES  PRI'NCIPUM.  The  oratione. 
principum  are  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Roman 
writers  under  the  Empire;  but  those  which  are  dis 
cussed  under  this  bead  have  reference  to  legislation 
only,  and  were  addressed  to  the  senate.  Under  the 
Christian  emperors  particularly,  these  orationes 
were  only  a  mode  of  promulgating  law  as  eonstitu 
ted  by  the  emperor ;  and  we  have  an  instance  ot 
this  even  in  the  reign  of  Probus  ("Lege*,  quae  Pro- 
bu*  ederet,  eenatue  conrultie  propriie  coneecrarent*") 
Under  the  earlier  emperors,  the  orationes  were  in 
the  form  of  propositions  for  laws  addressed  to  the 
senate,  who  ha*  still,  in  appearance,  though  not  in 
reality,  the  legislative,  that  is,  the  sovereign  power. 
This  second  kind  of  orationes  are  often  cited  by  the 
classical  jurists,  as  in  the  following  instance  from 
Gaius :'  "  ex  oralione  dhi  Hadriani  eenatue  coneultum 
factum  eet." 

Many  of  the  orationes  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
such  as  are  quoted  by  the  Augusta:  Histories  Scrip- 
tores,  are  merely  communications  to  the  senate, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  announcement  of  a  victo- 
ry.' These  orationes  are  sometimes  called  litter*- 
or  epistolee  by  the  non-juristical  writers;  but  the 
juristical  writers  appear  to  have  generally  avoided 
the  use  of  epistola  in  this  sense,  in  order  not  to 
confound  the  imperial  orationes  with  the  rescripts, 
which  were  often  called  epistolee.  It  appears  that 
the  Roman  jurists  used  the  terms  libellus  and  oratio 
principis  as  equivalent ;  for  the  passages  which  have 
been  referred  to  in  support  of  the  opinion  that  these 
two  words  had  a  different  sense,*  show  that  libellus 
and  oratio  principis  are  the  same,  for  the  oratio  is 
here  spoken  of  by  both  names.  These  orationes 
were  sometimes  pronounced  by  the  emperor  him- 
self, but  apparently  they  were  commonly  in  the 
form  of  a  written  message,  which  was  read  by  the 
qutestors  :'*  in  the  passage  last  referred  to,  these 
imperial  messages  are  called  indifferently  libri  and 
epistolee.  Accordingly,  we  read  of  litters;  and  ora- 
tiones being  sent  by  the  emperor  to  the  senate." 
The  mode  of  proceeding  upon  the  receipt  of  one  of 
these  orationes  may  be  collected  from  the  preamble 


1.  (Cic,  Do  Dirin.,  ii.,  41.)—*.  (Li*.,  xxi.,  S3.)— 3.  (i.,  p.  11.) 
—4.  (p.  804,  *7,  ed.  STlbure.)-5.  (Vopiic,  Aorel.,  48.— Cauiu-? 
id  loc— AnjTUtin,  De  Cir.  Dei.  ixii.,  8.—  Prudent.,  wtpl  T.rtp, 
i.,  8«.— Hieron.  ad  Nepotiin.,  Ep..  «.)— 6.  (Prob.  Imp.  ap.  FIit. 
Vopiac.,  13.)— 7.  (ii.,  tW.)— 8.  (Maxim.  Doo.  an.  J.  Capitol.,  It, 
13.)-».  (Dix  $.  tit.  3,  «.JM,  St.)— 10.  (Dig.  I,  tit.  IS.)— 11  (Ta- 
cit.,  Ann.,  iii.,  58 ;  xn.,  7  < 
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si  the  senatus  consultum  contained  in  the  Digest.1 
These  orationes  were  the  foundation  of  the  eenatus 
consults  which  were  framed  upon  them,  and  when 
the  orationes  were  drawn  up  with  much  regard  to 
detail,  they  contained,  in  fact,  the  provisions  of  the 
subsequent  senatus  consultum.  This  appears  from 
the  fact  that  the  oratio  and  the  senatus  consultum 
are  often  cited  indifferently  by  the  classical  jurists, 
as  appears  from  numerous  passages.*  The  oratio 
is  cited  as  containing  the  reasons  or  grounds  of  the 
law,  and  the  senatus  consultum  for  the  particular 
provisions  and  words  of  the  law.  To  the  time  of 
Sep.  Severus  and  his  son  Caracalla,  numerous  se- 
natus consults,  founded  on  orationes,  are  mention- 
ed ;  and  numerous  orationes  of  these  two  emperors 
are  cited.  But  after  this  time  tbey  seem  to  have 
fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  form  of  making  and  pro- 
mulgating law  by  imperial  constitutiones  was  the 
ordinary  mode  of  legislation. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  on  the  amount 
of  the  influence  exercised  by  the  orationes  princi- 
pum  on  the  legislation  of  the  senate.  But  it  seems 
to  be  tolerably  clear,  from  the  evidence  that  we 
have,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  the  ora- 
tio might  either  recommend  generally  some  legisla- 
tive measure,  and  leave  the  details  to  the  senate, 
or  it  might  contain  all  the  details  of  the  proposed 
measure,  and  so  be  in  substance,  though  not  in 
form,  a  senatus  consultum ;  and  it  would  become  a 
senatus  consultum  on  being  adopted  by  the  senate, 
which,  in  the  case  supposed,  would  be  merely  a 
matter  of  form.  In  the  case  of  an  oratio,  express- 
ed in  more  general  terms,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  recommendation  of  the  emperor 
was  less  of  a  command ;  it  was  merely  a  command 
in  more  general  terms. 

(Zimmern,  Geich.  da  Rom.  Privatrechts,  i.,  p.  79, 
and  Dirksen,  Ueber  die  Reden  dtr  Rom.  Kaiter  und 
deren  Emfiutt  auf  die  Getelxgebung,  Rhein.  Mut. 
fur  Juritprudcnz,  ii.)  *  , 

ORATOR  Cicero  remarks'  that  a  "certain 
kind  of  causes  belong  to  jus  civile,  and  that  jus 
civile  is  conversant  about  laws  {lex)  and  custom 
{mot)  appertaining  to  things  public  and  private,  the 
knowledge  of  which,  though  neglected  by  most  ora- 
tors, seems  to  me  to  be  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  oratory."  In  his  treatise  on  the  Orator,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  first  book,  Cicero  has  given  bis  opin- 
ion of  the  duties  of  an  orator,  and  his  requisite  quali- 
fications, in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  in  which  Lucius 
Licinins  Crassus  and  M.  Antonius  are  the  chief 
speakers.  Crassus  was  himself  a  model  of  the 
highest  excellence  in  oratory ;  and  the  opinions  at- 
tributed to  him  as  to  the  qualifications  of  an  orator 
were  those  of  Cicero  himself,  who,  in  the  intro- 
ductory part  of  the  first  book,4  declares  that "  in  his 
opinion  no  man  can  deserve  the  title  of  a  perfect 
orator  unless  he  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  all 
important  things  and  of  all  arts,  for  it  is  out  of 
knowledge  that  oratory  must  blossom  and  expand ; 
and  if  it  is  not  founded  on  matter  which  the  orator 
has  fully  mastered  and  understood,  it  is  idle  talk, 
and  may  almost  be  called  peurile."  According  to 
Crassus,  the  province  of  the  orator  embraces  every- 
thing :  he  must  be  enabled  to  speak  well  on  all 
subjects.  Consequently,  he  must  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  jus  civile,'  the  necessity  for  which 
Crassus  illustrates  by  instances ;  and  he  should  not 
only  know  the  jus  civile  as  being  necessary  when 
he  has  to  speak  in  causes  relating  to  private  matters 
ard  to  private  judicia,  but  he  should  also  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  jus  publicum,  which  is  conversant 
about  a  state  as  such,  and  he  should  be  familiar 


I.  (5,  tit.  ».)-«.  (Dig.  *,  tit.  IS,  •.  8  ;  5,  tit.  J, «.  SO.  SS,  40  ; 
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with  the  events  of  history,  and  instances  derived 
from  the  experience  of  the  past.  Antonius1  limits 
the  qualifications  of  the  orator  to  the  command  of 
language  pleasant  to  the  ear,  and  of  arguments 
adapted  to  convince  in  causes  in  the  Forum  and  on 
ordinary  occasions.  He  farther  requires  the  orator 
to  have  competent  voice  and  action,  and  sufficient 
grace  and  ease.  Antonius'  contends  that  an  orator 
does  not  require  a  knowledge  of  the  jus  civile,  and 
he  instances  the  case  of  himself,  for  Crassus  allow- 
ed that  Antonius  could  satisfactorily  conduct  a 
cause,  though  Antonius,  according  to  his  own  ad- 
mission, had  never  learned  the  jus  civile,  and  had 
never  felt  the  want  of  it  in  such  cases  as  he  had 
defended  (injure). 

The  profession,  then,  of  the  orator,  who,  with  ref- 
erence to  his  undertaking  a  client's  case,  is  alsi 
called  patronus,'  was  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the 
jurisconsultus  (vid.  Jurisconsci/h),  and  also  from 
that  of  the  advocatus,  at  least  in  the  time  of  Ci- 
cero,4 and  even  later.'  An  orator  who  possessed  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  jus  civile  would,  how- 
ever, have  an  advantage  in  it,  as  Antonius  admits  -,' 
buf  as  there  were  many  essentials  to  an  oratoi 
which  were  of  difficult  attainment,  he  says  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  distract  him  with  other  things 
Some  requisites  of  oratory,  such  as  voice  and  ges 
ture,  could  only  be  acquired  by  discipline ;  whereas 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  law  of  a  case  (juri* 
utiUtat)  could  be  got  at  any  time  from  the  juriscon- 
sulti  (pcriti)  or  from  books.  Antonius  thinks  that 
the  Roman  orators  in  this  manner  acted  more  wise- 
ly than  the  Greek  orators,  who,  being  ignorant  of 
law,  had  the  assistance  of  practitioners  called  Prag- 
matici:  the  Roman  orators  intrusted  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  law  to  the  high  character  of  their  prt- 
fessed  jurists. 

So  far  as  the  profession  of  an  advocate  consists 
in  the  skilful  conduct  of  a  cause,  and  in  the  sup- 
porting of  his  own  side  of , the  question  by  propel 
argument,  it  must  be  admitted,  with  Antonius,  that 
a  very  moderate  knowledge  of  law  is  sufficient; 
and,  indeed,  even  a  purely  legal  argument  requires 
not  so  much  the  accumulation  of  a  vast  store  of 
legal  knowledge,  as  the  power  of  handling  the  mat- 
ter when  it  has  been  collected.  The  method  ia 
which  this  consummate  master  of  his  art  managed 
a  cause  is  stated  by  himself;'  and  Cicero,  in  anot It- 
er passage,'  has  recorded  bis  merits  as  an  orator. 
Servius  Sulpicius,  who  was  the  greatest  lawyer  of 
his  age,  had  a  good  practical  knowledge  of  the  law, 
but  others  had  this  also ;  and  it  was  something  else 
which  distinguished  Sulpicius  from  all  his  contem 
poraries :  "  Many  others,  as  well  as  Sulpicius,  had 
a  great  knowledge  of  the  law ;  he  alone  possessed 
it  as  an  art.  But  the  knowledge  of  law  by  itself 
would  never  have  helped  him  to  this,  without  the 
possession  of  that  art  which  teaches  us  to  divide 
the  whole  of  a  thing  into  its  parts,  by  exact  defini- 
tion to  develop  what  is  imperfectly  seen,  by  expla- 
nation to  clear  up  what  is  obscure ;  first  of  all,  to 
see  ambiguities,  then  to  disentangle  them:  lastly, 
to  have  a  rule  by  which  truth  and  falsehood  are  dis- 
tinguished, and  by  which  it  shall  appear  what  con- 
sequences follow  from  premises,  and  what  do  not."' 
With  such  a  power  Sulpicius  combined  a  knowl- 
edge of  letters  and  a  pleasing  style  of  speaking. 
As  a  forensic  orator,  then,  he  must  have  been  one 
of  the  first  that  ever  lived ;  but  still,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, his  reputation  was  that  of  a  jurist,  while 
Antonius,  who  bad  no  knowledge  of  the  law,  is  put 
on  a  level,  as  an  orator  {patroma),  with  L.  Cras- 
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Mm,  who,  of  all  the  eloquent  men  of  Rome,  had  the 
•est  acquaintance  with  the  law. 
.  Oratory  was  a  serious  study  among  the  Romans. 
The  master  of  the  art,  Cicero,  tells  us  by  what 
painful  labour  he  attained  to  excellence.1  Roman 
oratory  reached  its  perfection  in  the  century  which 
preceded  the  Christian  era.  Its  decline  dates  from 
the  establishment  of  the  imperial  power  under  Au- 
gustus and  his  successors ;  for  though  there  were 
many  good  speakers,  and  more  skilful  rhetoricians 
under  the  Empire,  the  oratory  of  the  Republic  was 
rendered  by  circumstances  unsuitable  for  the  sen- 
ate, for  popular  assemblies,  or  for  cases  of  crimes 
and  high  misdemeanours. 

In  the  dialogue  De  Oratoribus,  which  is  attribu- 
ted to  Tacitus,  Messala,  one  of  the  speakers,1  at- 
tempts to  assign  the  reasons  for  the  low  state  of 
oratory  in  the  time  of  Vespasian,  when  the  dialogue 
was  written,  compared  with  its  condition  in  the  age 
of  Cicero  and  of  Cicero's  predecessors.  He  attrib- 
utes its  decline  to  the  neglect  of  the  discipline  under 
which  children  were  formerly  brought  up,  and  to 
the  practice  of  resorting  to  rhetoricians  {rhetores), 
who  professed  to  teach  the  oratorical  art.  This 
gives  occasion  to  speak  more  at  length  of  the  early 
discipline  of  the  old  orators,  and  of  Cicero's  course 
of  study  as  described  in  the  Brutus.  The  old  ora- 
tors* learned  their  art  by  constant  attendance  on 
some  eminent  orator  and  by  actual  experience  of 
business :  the  orators  of  Messala's  time  were  form- 
ed in  the  schools  of  rhetoric,  and  their  powers  were 
developed  in  exercises  on  fictitious  matters.  These, 
however,  it  is  obvious,  were  only  secondary  causes. 
The  immediate  causes  of  the  decline  of  eloquence 
appear  to  be  indicated  by  Maternus,  another  speak- 
er in  the  dialogue,  who  attributes  the  former  flour- 
ishing condition  of  eloquence  to  the  political  power 
which  oratory  conferred  on  the  o*ator  under  the 
Republic,  and  to  the  parly  struggles  and  even  the 
violence  that  are  incident  to  such  a  state  of  society. 
The  allusion  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  imperial  power  is  clear  enough  in 
the  following  words,  which  refer  both  to  the  impe- 
rial and  the  republican  periods  :  "  cum  minis  omni- 
bus et  moderalore  uno  carenlibua,  tantum  quisque  ora- 
tor saperet,  quantum  crranii  popido  persuaderi  pott- 
rat." 

ORBUS.    {Vid.  3ziam  Leobs,  p.  687.) 

ORCA.     ( Tid.  SlTBLLA.) 

ORCHE'SIS  (bpxnmc).     {Vid.  Saltatio.) 

ORCHESTRA.    (Fid.  Thiatbdm.) 

ORCHIA  LEX.    {.Vid.  Somtdabui  Leobs.) 

•ORCHILUS  {'Opxifof),  a  species  of  Bird.  "  In 
the  Lexicon  of  Photius  it  is  explained  by  fJaoiXixdc, 
and  Gesner  holds  that  it  is  identical  with  the  wpio- 
6«f,  paotXtic,  and  rpox'dot,  although  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  Aristotle  treats  separately  of  the  f}ao- 
tiUvf .  Gesner  applies  all  these  terms  to  the  Reg- 
ulus,  or  Golden-crested  Wren.  It  must  be  admit- 
ted, however,  that  the  ancient  descriptions  of  the 
small  birds,  or  Passeres,  are  so  brief,  that  they  often 
cannot  be  recognised  or  distinguished  from  one  an- 
other with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  Aristotle's  description  of  the  ripavvot  is 
so  graphic  that  no  ornithologist  can  foil  to  recognise 
the  Golden-crested  Wren  in  it.  Aristophanes  also 
identifies  the  QaoiXtit  and  the  bpx'*°t •"* 

•ORCHIS  {6pXK)-  "Sibthorp  seems  to  have 
settled  that  the  «w»c  SpxK  of  Galen  and  Dioscori- 
des  is  the  Orchis  papillonacca.  The  oepamat  can- 
not be  ascertained  with  any  certainty.  Fuchsius 
refers  this  last,  and  Stackbouse  the  bpxic  of  Theo- 
phrastus,  to  the  Orchis  morio,  or  Meadow  Orchis.'" 


1.  (Brat.,  91,  Ac.)— 1  (c  38,  Ac.)— 3.  (c  *».)— 4.  (Ariatoph, 
At,  L  MB.— Ademe,  Append..  a.  t.)— i.  (Theophraat,  H.  P., 
af,  IS— .Dioacor.,  iii.,  Ill,  133.— Adama,  Append.,  •■  t.) 


ORCINUS  LIBERTUS.    (Vid.  tfunwisno,  p 
616.) 
ORCINUS  SENATOR.     {Vid.  Sbwatus.) 
ORDINA'RIUS  JUDEX.     {Vid.  Judex  Peda 

NEDS.) 

ORDO  is  applied  to  any  body  of  men  who  form  a 
distinct  class  in  the  community,  either  by  possess- 
ing distinct  privileges,  pursuing  certain  trades  or 
professions,  or  in  any  other  way.  Thus  Cicero1 
speaks  of  the  "ordo  aratorum,  sirs  peeuariorum, 
site  mercatorum."  In  the  same  way,  the  whole 
body  of  sacerdotes  at  Rome  is  spoken  of  as  an 
ordo,*  and  separate  ecclesiastical  corporations  are 
called  by  the  same  title  {ordo  collegii  nostri ;'  ordo 
sairalium1).  The  libertioi  and  scribae  also  formed 
separate  ordines.'  The  senate  and  the  equites  are 
also  spoken  of  respectively  as  the  ordo  senator)- 
us  and  ordo  equestris  {vid.  Senatos;  Equites.  p. 
417) ;  but  this  name  is  never  applied  to  the  plebes. 
Accordingly,  we  find  the  expression  "uterque  ordo" 
used  without  any  farther  explanation  to  designate 
the  senatorial  and  equestrian  ordines.*  The  sena- 
torial ordo,  as  the  highest,  is  sometimes  distinguish- 
ed as  "  amplissimus  ordo."1 

The  senate  in  colonies  and  municipia  was  called 
ordo  decurionum'  (rid.  Colonia,  p.  882),  and  some- 
times simply  ordo,*  ordo  amplissimus,1*  or  ordo 
splendidissimus.11 

The  term  ordo  is  also  applied  to  a  company  or 
troop  of  soldiers,  and  is  used  as  equivalent  to  cen- 
turia:  thus  centurions  are  sometimes  called  "qui 
ordines  duxt-unt,"1*  and  the  first  centuries  in  a  le- 
gion "  primi  ordines."1'  Even  the  centurions  of  the 
first  centuries  are  occasionally  called  "primi  «• 
dines."'* 

O'RGANUM.    {Vid.  Hvdeaula.) 

O'RGIA.    ( Vid.  Mtstebia.> 

•OREICHALCUM.    {Vid.  jEs.) 

•OREOSELI'NUM  (hpeoo&tvov),  a  plant,  which 
Dodonteus  makes  to  be  the  SeUnum  Oreosttinm 
According  to  Sprengel,  however,  the  plant  just  men- 
tioned is  not  indigenous  in  Greece;  be  inclines, 
therefore,  with  Gesner,  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  the 
Athamanta  libanotis.1* 

*ORIG/ANUS  {opiymot  or  -ov).  "Galen  and 
Dioscorides  describe  three  species ;  the  bpiyavot 
'HpaxXtarucq,  bviric,  and  iypiopiyavot.  The  first, 
according  to  Sprengel,  is  the  Origanum  Heracleoti- 
cum ;  the  second,  the  Onites  or  Creticum ;  and  the 
third,  the  0.  sylvestre  album.  Theophrastus  distin- 
guishes the  bpiyavot  into  two  species,  Xevicq  and 
uthuva,  which  Stackhouse  refers  simply  to  the 
Origanum  marjorana,  or  Bastard  Marjorum."" 

ORNAMENT A  TRIUMPHA'LIA.     {Vid.  Tei- 

UMPH08.) 

ORNATRIX  {Koapurpia),  a  female  slave  who 
dressed  and  adorned  ladies'  hair."  So  much  at- 
tention was  paid  by  the  Roman  ladies  to  the  dress- 
ing of  their  hair,  that  they  kept  slaves  specially  foi 
this  purpose,  and  also  had  them  instructed  by  • 
master  in  the  art.1*  These  slaves  were  frequently 
the  confidants  of  their  mistresses,  and  were  some- 
times highly  prized,  whence  we  find  tbem  mention- 


1.  (c  Verr,  II.,  ii.,  8.)— 2.  (Feetoa,  ».  r.  Onto  Sreerdotum.)  - 
3.  (OrelH,  Inter.,  n.  W17.) — 4.  (Id.,  n.  SSS9.)— S~.  (Suet.,  Da 
Grammat,  ia— Cic,  c  Verr.,  II.,  I,  47 ;  iii.,  79.)— 6.  (Suet, 
Ang,  ».— VeU.  Patera,  ii.,  100.)— 7.  (Plin.,  Ep,  ».,  J.— Suet, 
Otho,  a— Veep.,  «.)— 8.  (Dig.  SO,  tit. 3,  «.  3,  v  7.— Orelli,  Inecr, 
n.  1107.)— 9.  (Tacit,  Hilt,  ii,  53.— Dig.  SO,  tit.  3,  a.  3,  ♦  3.- 
Orelli,  n.  3734.— 10.  (Cic,  Pro  Cal.,  i)— 11.  (Orelli,  n.  1180, 
1181.)- 1*.  (Cic,  Phil,  i,  a— Co,  Bell.  Cjt,  i,  IS.) — la. 
(Caa,  Bell.  Gall,  r,  38,  44.)— 14.  (Cm,  Bell.  Gall,  t,  30  ;  Ti, 
7.— Lit,  m,  4.— Grooor.  ad  Inc.)— IS.  (Dioacor,  iii,  09.— 
Theophraat,  H.  P,  rii,  «.— Galen,  De  Simpl,  »iii.— Adana, 
Append.,  a.  ».)— 1«.  (Tbeophraet,  H.  P,  Ti,  1.— Dioacor,  iii, 
39.— Galen,  Dr  Simpl.— Adama,  Append,  a.  r.)— 17.  (Orid,  Da 
Ait.  Am,  iii,  239.— Suet,  Claud,  40.)— 18.  (Dig.  33,  lit.  I,  a 
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ea  in  inscriptions.1    Some  attained  great  skill  in 

their  art,  as  Cypassis,  whom  Ovid1  addresses, 

"  Ponendis  in  milU  modoe  per/ecla  eapUlit, 

Comer  e  ted  tola*  digna  Cypatei  deas ;" 

and  Nape,  whom  Ovid*  also  describes  as  skilled 

"  Colligere  ineertot  el  in  mime  ponere  crint*."* 

•OROBAN'CHE  (bpotdyx*).  "  The  bpcUyxn  of 
Theophrastus,"  observes  Adams,  "would  appear 
decidedly  to  be  a  species  of  Cueeuta,  or  dodder  of 
Thyme.  The  bpMyxv  of  Dioscorides  is  held  by 
Sprengel  to  be  the  Orobanche  caryophyllea.  The 
dpoCdyxt  is  called  barrrpoXiov  by  writers  of  a  later 
age."* 

*OR'OBOS  (bpoboc),  the  Env.rn  ervilia,  or  Tare, 
according  to  Stackhouse,  Dierbach,  and  Sprengel.' 

•OROSPJZOS  XbpotmiCoc),  a  bird,  a  species  of 
mountain  Chaffinch.  Adams  makes  it  the  Bramb- 
ling,  or  Fringilla  montifritigiUa.'' 

*ORTYGOMETRA  (bprvyopJirpa).  According 
to  Gesner  and  Hardouin,  it  is  the  bird  called  in 
Italy  Re  de  Qualie,  or  "  King  of  the  Quails."  Or- 
nithologists now  give  the  name  of  Ortygomttra  erex 
to  the  common  Landrail.' 

•ORTYX  (uprvf),  the  Telrao  eoturnix,  L.,  or 
Quail.' 

*ORYX  (Aptif)-  "  Dr.  Shaw  inclines  to  the  opin- 
ion, that  the  Oryx  of  the  Greeks,  or  Thau  of  the 
Hebrews,  was  the  Buffalo.  It  is  much  more  proba- 
ble, however,  that  it  was  a  species  of  Antelope.  It 
is  graphically  described  in  the  Cynegctica  of  Op- 
pian."1* 

•ORYZA  (Vfa),  the  Oryza  saliva,  or  Rice." 

OSCHOPHORIA  CQoxoifiopia  or  'OoXo+opia),  an 
Attic  festival,  which,  according  to  some  writers, 
was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Athena  and  Dionysus," 
and  according  to  others,  in  honour  of  Dionysus  and 
Ariadne."  The  time  of  its  celebration  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  ancient  writer,  but  Corsini1*  supposes, 
with  great  probability,  that  it  was  held  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Attic  month  Pyanepsion.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Theseus.  Its  name 
is  derived  from  Ctoxoc,  baxoc,  or  &"XV,  a  branch  of 
vines  with  grapes,  for  it  was  a  vintage  festival ;  and 
on  the  day  of  its  celebration,  two  youths,  called 
baxofopoi,  whose  parents  were  alive,  and  who  were 
elected  from  among  the  noblest  and  wealthiest  cit- 
izens,15 carried,  in  the  disguise  of  women,  branches 
of  vines  with  fresh  grapes  from  the  Temple  of  Dio- 
nysus in  Athens  to  the  ancient  Temple  of  Athena 
Skiras  in  Phalerus.  These  youths  were  followed 
by  a  procession  of  persons  who  likewise  carried 
vine-branches,  and  a  chorus  sang  hymns  called 
ijoxofopuca  /tiXti,  which  were  accompanied  by  dan- 
ces." In  the  sacrifice  which  was  offered  on  this 
occasion,  women  also  took  part ;  they  were  called 
ieiKvofopoi,  for  they  represented  the  mothers  of  the 
youths,  carried  the  provisions  {bpa  icai  airia)  for 
them,  and  related  stories  to  them.  During  the  sac- 
rifice, the  staff  of  the  herald  was  adorned  with 
garlands,  and  when  the  libation  was  performed,  the 
spectators  cried  out  tXtXei,  lob,  lev."  The  ephehi 
taken  from  all  the  tribes  had  on  this  day  a  contest 
in  racing  from  the  city  to  the  Temple  of  Athena 
Skiras,  during  which  they  also  carried  the  Soxi,  and 
the  victor  received  a  cup  filled  with  five  different 


1.  (Orelli,  Inner.,  a.  S878,  3033,  471S,  4443.)-  S.  (Amor.,  ii., 
8.)— 3.  (Amor.,  i..  9.)— 4.  (Compare  Juv.,  vi.,  486.— Tortull.,  De 
Cult.  Fem.,  8.)— S.  (Theophraat.,  H.  P.,  Tiii.,  8.—  Dioscor.,  ii., 
171.— Geopon.,  ii.,  42.—  Adaml,  Append.,  b.  v.)— 6.  (Dioscor., 
ii.,  131.— Theophraat.,  H.  P.,  in.,  13.— Adaml,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 
7.  (Arietot.,  H.  A.,  viii.,  5.)— 8.  (Ariatot.,  H.  A.,  Tiii.,  14.— 
Adami,  Append.,  a.  y.)— 9.  (Arietot.,  H.  A.,  is.,  11.)— 10.  (Shaw's 
Travels,  ii.,  p.  280.— Oppinn,  Cynej.,  ii.,  445.— Ariatot.,  H.  A., 
ii.,  2.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  r.)— II.  (Theophnut..  H.  P.,  it., 
40—19,  (Phot.,  p.  828,  Better.)— 13.  (Plut.,  Th«».,  S3.)— 14. 
*■«*•  Att,  ii.,  p.  354.)— 15.  (SchoJ.  ad  Nicand.,  Alexiph.,  109.) 
-  -M.  (Alhen.,  xir  ,  p.  631.)— 17.  (Pint.,  The*.,  ».; 
696 


things  (nevTuirTdOoc,  irtvrairXoa  or  jmrarAjp),  vs. 
wine,  honey,  cheese,  flour,  and  a  little  oil.1  Accord 
ing  to  other  accounts,  only  the  victor  drank  from 
this  cup.  The  story  which  was  symbolically  repre- 
sented in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  this  festival, 
and  which  was  said  to  have  given  rise  to  it,  is  rela- 
ted by  Plutarch1  and  by  Proclus.' 

OSCILLUM,  a  diminutive  through  otculum  from 
os,  meaning  "  a  little  face,"  was  the  term  applied  to 
faces  or  heads  of  Bacchus,  which  were  suspended 
in  the  vineyards  to  be  turned  in  every  direction  by 
the  wind.  Whichsoever  way  they  looked,  the/ 
were  supposed  to  make  the  vines  in  that  quarto- 
fruitful.4    The  left-hand  figure  in  the  annexed  won* 


cut  is  taken  from  an  oscillum  of  white  marble  ir 
the  British  Museum.  The  back  of  the  head  if 
wanting,  and  it  is  concave  within.  The  mouth  anr 
pupils  of  the  eyes  are  perforated.  It  represents  th« 
countenance  of  Bacchus  with  a  mild  and  propitious 
expression  (molle,  honestum*).  A  fillet,  spirally  twist- 
ed about  a  kind  of  wreath,  surrounds  the  head,  and 
descends  by  the  ears  towards  the  neck.  The  me- 
tallic ring  by  which  the  marble  was  suspended 
still  remains.  The  other  figure  is  from  an  ancient 
gem,*  representing  a  tree  with  four  oscilla  hung 
upon  its  branches.  A  Syrinx  and  a  Pkdum  are 
placed  at  the  root  of  the  tree. 

From  this  noun  came  the  verb  oicillo,  meaning 
"  to  swing."  Swinging  (oscillatio)  was  among  the 
bodily  exercises  practised  by  the  Romans.' 

OSTIA'RIUM  was  a  tax  upon  the  doors  oi 
houses,  which  appears  to  have  been  sometimes 
levied  in  the  provinces.'  Cicero*  calls  it  acerbUsi- 
ma  exaclio.  There  was  a  similar  tax,  called  colum- 
narium,  imposed  upon  every  pillar  that  supported  a 
house." 

OSTIUM.    (Vid.  Janoa.) 

OSTRACISMUS.  {Vid.  BAmsHurMT,  Gbebk,  p. 
135.) 

•OSTRACODERMA  ( borpoKoieppa ).  "  This 
term,"  says  Adams,  '•  in  its  most  extensive  sense, 
comprehended  two  great  orders  «f  marine  animals, 
namely,  the  tncXr/poorpajta  and  the  paXaicooTpaKa. 
Under  the  anlnpooTpoKa  were  ranked  oysters,  urch- 
ins, mussels,  <Stc. ;  under  the  fiakanoaTpaKa,  crabs 
of  all  kinds,  craw-fish,  dtc.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  general  term  barpoKoStppa 
is  often  applied  in  a  restricted  sense  to  the  oKfypb- 
orpana,  or  Testacea,  and  that  barpea  and  barpwua 
are  occasionally  used  in  the  same  sense,  t.  c,  are 
applied  to  the  Testacea."" 

OSTRAKON  (barpaxov).    (Vid.  Fictile.) 

•OSTR'EUM  (Sorpeov),  a  term  most  properly  ap- 
plied to  the  Ostrea  edulis,  or  common  Oyster,  but 
sometimes  to  the  whole  class  of  Crustacea,  or  barpa- 
KoAeppa.    "The  Greeks,  and  more  especially  the 

1.  (Allien.,  x.1.,  p.  495.)— 2.  (Thes.,  S3,  S3.)— 3.  (p.  388.  eJ 
Gaisford. — Compare  Better's  Aneodot.,  p.  318. — Etym.  Mag. 
and  Hesych.,  a  v.  yQaxot. — Said.,  a.  v.  'Qoxofopia  and  '&axo 
0opo[.)-4.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  ii.,  388-392.)— 5.  (vim.,  1.  c>— 6 
(Maflei,  Gem.  Ant.,  iii.,  64.)— 7.  (Featua,  a.  t.— Hygin.,  Fab. 
ISO.)—  8.  (Cza.,  Boll.  Cir.,  iii.,  32.)— 9.  (ad  Font.,  ill.,  8.)— 10 
(Caw.,  1.  c. — Cic.  ad  Alt.,  xiii.,  6.— Bnrmann,  De  Vect.,  c.  12,  p. 
205.)— 11.  (Adams,  Append.,  e. t.— Id., '.'  >nuaeutary  on  Paul  of 
JSgina, i.  IN.) 
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s,  wbeu  they  levied  contributions  upon  land 
and  sea,  llrtjjghout  the  then  known  world,  to  cover 
the  table  cf  a  Lucullus  or  an  Apicius,  held  oysters 
in  very  high  estimation,  and  attached  no  small  im- 
portance to  the  localities  from  which  they  were 
imported.  Those  of  the  Hellespont,  of  Venice,  of 
the  Bay  of  Corn*  in  Italy,  and  of  Rutupiae  (Rich- 
borough)  in  England,  were  the  kinds  which  they 
preferred ;  bnt  they  especially  attached  a  very  great 
value  to  those  which,  brought  from  these  different 
places,  and  perhaps  from  quarters  still  more  remote, 
were  transported  in  large  boats  ^laeubus  tigntU)  and 
deposited  in  the  Lucrine  lake,  where  they  grew  re- 
markably fat.  The  first  Roman  who  entertained 
the  notion  of  establishing  this  sort  of  park  or  oyster- 
bed  was  Sergiu8  Orata,  at  Baiae,  in  the  time  of  the 
Marsian  war.  It  appears  that  the  Romans  prefer- 
red those  oysters  which  have  the  edges  of  the  mouth 
of  a  deep  brown,  almost  black,  and  that  they  gave 
them  a  particular  name,  that  of  CaUMephora,  a 
word  which  is  nevertheless  supposed  to  be  corrupt- 
ed. The  Romans  ate  oysters  raw,  and  also  cooked 
with  various  seasonings,  into  which  entered  pepper, 
the  yolks  of  eggs,  vinegar,  oil,  wine,  -Ac  But  it  is 
not  probable  that  they  made  so  great  a  consumption 
of  them  as  do  modem  nations.'" 

•OSTRITES  (barpiTiK).  Sprengel  supposes  this 
to  be  petrified  oysters ;  but  it  would  rather  seem  to 
have  been  a  peculiar  stone  of  the  OUaris  kind."* 

•OSTRYA  (Aorpwa),  a  species  of  tree,  which 
Stackhouse  makes  to  have  been  the  Carpinus  betu- 
lut,  or  Hornbeam-tree.  Sprengel,  however,  more 
correctly  prefers  the  Ottrya  vulgaris,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Sibthorp,  still  retains  its  ancient  name  in 
Greece.* 

•OTIS  (drf'f ),  the  Bustard.  "  It  is  the  Tarda  of 
Tliny,  and  hence  its  scientific  name  of  Otit  Tarda. 
The  poet  Nemesianus  gives  it  the  appellation  of 
Tttrax."  The  Greek  name  comes  from  the  long 
feathers  near  the  ears  (oif,  irrff,  "  an  ear").4 

OULAMOI  (oiXa/toi).  {Vid.  Aaitr,  Gutt,  p. 
98.) 

OTZ'IAS  AIKH  (oioiat  dim,).  {Vid.  E20TAH2 
AIKH.) 

OVATIO,  a  lesser  triumph ;  the  terms  employed 
by  the  Greek  writers  on  Roman  history  are  efts, 
tvaoTJc,  "«&■  dpia/iSaf.  The  circumstances  by 
which  it  was  distinguished  from  the  more  imposing 
solemnity  (vid.  Tbiomphob)  were  the  following: 
The  general  did  not  enter  the  city  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  four  horses,  but  on  foot ;  he  was  not  ar- 
rayed in  the  gorgeous  gold-embroidered  robe,  but  in 
the  simple  toga  pretexts  of  a  magistrate ;  his  brows 
were  encircled  with  a  wreath,  not  of  laurel,  but  of 
myrtle ;  he  bore  no  sceptre  in  his  hand ;  the  pro- 
cession was  not  heralded  by  trumpets,  headed  by 
the  senate,  and  thronged  with  victorious  troops,  but 
was  enlivened  by  a  crowd  of  flute-players,  attended 
chiefly  by  knights  and  plebeians,  frequently  without 
soldiers;  the  ceremonies  were  concluded  by  the 
sacrifice,  not  of  a  bull,  but  of  a  sheep.'  The  word 
ovatio  seems  clearly  to  be  derived  from  the  kind  of 
victim  offered ;  and  we  need  pay  little  respect  to 
the  opinion  of  Festus,*  who  supposes  it  to  have  been 
formed  from  the  glnd  shout  0 !  0 !  frequently  reit- 
erated, nor  to  that  of  Diooysius,  whose  system 
required  him  to  trace  every  custom  to  a  Grecian 
origin,  and  who  therefore  maintains  that  it  is 
corrupted  from  the  Bacchanalian  ttot.  Dionysius 
makes  another  mistake  in  assigning  a  bay  chaplet 
to  the  conqueror  on  these  occasions,  since  all  the 
Roman  writers  agree  with  Plutarch  in  representing 


1.  (GnflUh'i  CuTier,  toL  hi.,  p.  Sit.)— S.  (Adaou,  Append,. 
a.  ».>—».  (Thaophraat.,  U.  P.,  i.,  8.— Adarna,  Append.,  I.  t.)— 
«.  (AriKoL,  U.  A.,  ii.,  11— JHian,  N.  A.,  il.,  *8.)-5.  (Plat., 
KunlL,  c  l»— Dionye.  IU1-,  t.,  47.— CelL,  t.,  6.— Li»„  iii., 
•a\— Id.,  mi„  Sl.)-«.  (».  y.  Oramca.) 
4T 


that  the  myrtle  crown,  hence  called  mant  corona, 
was  a  characteristic  of  the  ovation.1  (Compare 
Corona,  p.  311,  313. 

In  later  times  the  victor  entered  upon  horseback, 
and  the  ovations  celebrated  by  Octavianus,  Drusus, 
Tiberius,  dec.,  are  usually  recorded  by  Dion  Cassias 
by  a  reference  to  this  circumstance.' 

An  ovation  was  granted  when  the  advantage 
gained,  although  considerable,  was  not  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  legitimate  claim  to  the  higher  distinc- 
tion of  a  triumph,  or  when  the  victory  had  bees 
achieved  with  little  bloodshed,  as  in  the  case  of 
Postumius  Tubertus,  who  first  received  this  honour ;' 
or  when  hostilities  had  not  been  regularly  pro- 
claimed ;'  or  when  the  war  had  not  been  completely 
terminated,  which  was  one  of  the  ostensible  reasons 
for  refusing  a  triumph  to  Marcellus  on  his  icturu 
from  Sicily  ;•  or  when  the  contest  had  been  carried 
on  against  base  and  unworthy  foes ;  and  hence, 
when  the  servile  bands  of  At  hen  ion  and  Spartacua 
were  destroyed  by  Perperna  and  Crassus,  these 
leaders  celebrated  ovations  only,'  although  the  lat- 
ter, by  a  special  resolution  of  the  senate,  was  per- 
mitted to  wear  a  laurel  crown. 
OVI'LE.  ( Vid.  Comitu,  p.  897.) 
OVI-NIA  LEX.  ( Vid.  Lii,  p.  684.) 
•OVIS  (Mf),  the  common  Sheep,  or  Copra  Otit. 
The  terms  &U,  vpdtarov,  and  /cjAov  are  applied  in- 
discriminately to  this  anima'  by  the  Greek  writers. 
"  The  Axis  of  Pliny  is  applied  by  Buffon  to  the  ani- 
mal known  by  the  vague  names  of  the  Hind  of  8nr 
dittia  and  the  Deer  of  the  Ganges.'" 
OXY'BAPHUM.    {Vid.  Acetabulum.) 

P.  *.  *. 

PACTIO,  PACTUM.  (Vid.  Obmoatiomm,  p. 
675, 676.) 

♦PADUS  (irodor),  the  Prumu  Padus,  or  Bird- 
cherry-tree.' 

P^EAN  (waif/uv,  natav,  itoujv),  a  hymn  or  song, 
which  was  originally  sung  in  honour  of  Apollo,  and 
seems  to  be  as  old  as  the  worship  of  this  deity. 
The  etymology  of  the  word  is  doubtful.  Some  sop- 
pose  that  it  obtained  its  name  from  Pawn,  the  god 
of  healing ;  but  in  the  Homeric  poems  Peon  is  al- 
ways spoken  of  as  a  separate  divinity,  distinct  from 
Apollo.  Other  writers,  with  still  less  probability, 
connect  it  with  vaiu,  "  to  strike." 

The  paean  was  always  of  a  joyous  nature,  and  its 
tone  and  sounds  expressed  hope  and  confidence. 
The  sound  of  Uj  appears  to  have  been  invariably 
connected  with  it."  It  was  sung  by  several  per- 
sons, one  of  whom  probably  led  the  others,  and  the 
singers  either  marched  onward  or  sat  together  at 
table.  Thus  Achilles,  after  the  death  of  Hector, 
calls  upon  his  companions  to  return  to  the  ships, 
singing  a  paean  on  account  of  the  glory  they  had 
gained ;"  and  the  Actueans,  after  restoring  Chryseis 
to  her  father,  are  represented  as  singing  a  paean  to 
Apollo  at  the  end  of  the  sacrificial  feast,  in  order  to 
appease  his  wrath."  From  these  passages  it  is 
clear  that  the  paean  was  a  song  of  thanksgiving 
when  danger  was  passed,  and  also  a  hymn  to  pro- 
pitiate the  god.  It  was  sung  at  the  solemn  festivals 
of  Apollo,  and  especially  at  the  Hyacinlbia  (elf  t& 
TaiuvOia  M  rdv  muava"),  and  was  also  sung  from 
very  early  times  in  the  Pythian  temples." 


1.  (Poattu,  •. t.  Oimlii  Corona.— Plin.,  n.  N.,  xt.,  *».— Pirn, 
0*11.,  U.  co.)  — I.  (Serr.  in  Tirg.,  Jin.,  it.,  443.)  — ».  (Dion 
Caaa.,  xlnii,  M.-ld.,  xlix.,  15. — Id.,  Ur.,  8,  S3.— Id.,  It.,  *.)— 
4.  (Pii».,H.N.,  xt., ».)— 5.  {Fe«u».—0«U.,U. «.)-«.  (Plat.. 
I.  c— LiT.,  xxri.,  SI.)— 7.  (Florae,  iii.,  1».— Plia.,  Call.,  L  c.) 
—8.  (Adama,  Append.,  i.  t.)— 9.  (Theophraet.,  H.  P.,  it.,  I.) 
-10.  (Athen.,  ir  ,  p.  Wo,  c.,/-.  7C1,  ».,  e.)_l|.  (II.,  xxii.,MI.) 
—IS.  (II.,  i.,473.)-l3.  (Xen.,  HeU  ,  ir.,  5,  «  II.— Alee.,  ii,  17J 
—14.  (Horn.,  Ilypir.  id  Apull.,  »14  -Eunp.,  Ion.  1»,  *e.) 
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l*c  pean  was  also  song  aa  a  battle-song,  hath 
before  ao  attack  on  the  enemy  and  after  the  battle 
was  finished.'  This  practice  seems  to  have  chiefly 
prevailed  among  the  Dorians,  but  was  also  common 
among  the  other  Greek  states.  The  origin  of  it  is 
said  to  hare  arisen  from  the  fact  that  Apollo  sung 
it  after  his  victory  over  the  Pythian  dragon.  The 
pean  sang  previous  to  an  engagement  was  called 
by  the  Spartans  iramv  i/iOanfrKof.*  The  scholiast 
on  Thucydides'  says  that  the  pean  which  was 
sung  before  the  battle  was  sacred  to  Ares,  and  the 
one  sung  after  to  Apollo ;  bat  there  are  strong  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  the  pean,  as  a  battle-song, 
was  in  later  times  not  particularly  connected  with 
the  worship  of  Apollo.*  It  is  certain  that  the  pasan 
was  in  later  times  sung  to  the  honour  of  other  gods 
besides  Apollo.  Thus  Xenopbon  relates  that  the 
Lacedemonians  on  one  occasion  sung  a  pean  to 
Poseidon,  to  propitiate  him  after  an  earthquake,* 
and  also  that  the  Greek  army  in  Asia  sung  a  pean 
to  Zeus.' 

In  still  later  times  paeans  were  sung  in  honour  of 
mortals.  Thus  Aratus  sung  peans  to  the  honour 
of  the  Macedonian  Antigonus ;'  a  pean,  composed 
by  Alexinus,  was  sung  at  Delphi  in  honour  of  the 
Macedonian  Craterus ;  and  the  Rhodians  celebrated 
Ptolemeus  I.,  king  of  Egypt,  in  the  same  manner.' 
The  Chalcidians,  in  Plutarch's  time,  still  continued 
to  celebrate  in  a  pean  the  praises  of  their  benefac- 
tor, Titus  Flaminius.' 

The  practice  of  singing  the  pean  at  banquets,  and 
especially  at  the  end  of  the  feast,  when  libations 
were  poured  out  to  the  gods,  was  very  ancient.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Alcman,  who  lived  in  the  seventh 
century  B.C.'*  The  pean  continued  to  be  sung  on 
such  occasions  till  a  late  period." 

P-SDAGO'GIA.     (Vid.  P-sdaqogds.) 

P.EDAGO'GUS  (iraioayuyic),  a  Tutor.  The  of- 
fice of  tutor  in  a  Grecian  family  of  rank  and  opu- 
lence" was  assigned  to  one  of  the  most  trustworthy 
of  the  slaves.  The  sons  of  his  master  were  com- 
mitted to  his  care  on  attaining  their  sixth  or  seventh 
year,  their  previous  education  having  been  conduct- 
ed by  females.  They  remained  with  the  tutor 
{magiitcr)  until  they  attained  the  age  cl"  puberty.1' 
His  duty  was  rather  to  guard  them  from  evil,  both 
physical  and  moral,  than  to  communicate  instruc- 
tion, to  cultivate  their  minds,  or  to  impart  accom- 
plishments. He  went  with  them  to  and  from  the 
school  or  the  Gvhkasiuh  ;'*  he  accompanied  them 
out  of  doors  on  all  occasions ;  he  was  responsible 
for  their  personal  safety,  and  for  their  avoidance  of 
bad  company.1*  The  formation  of  their  morals  by 
direct  superintendence  belonged  to  the  muiovo/toi 
as  public  officers,  and  their  instruction  in  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  learning,  i.  e.,  in  grammar,  music, 
and  gymnastics,  to  the  diid<jKa~Aai  or  praceptores, 
whom  Plato,"  Xenophon,1'  Plutarch,1'  and  Quin- 
tilian"  expressly  distinguish  from  the  padagogi. 
These  latter  even  carried  the  books  and  instruments 
which  were  requisite  for  their  young  masters  in 
studying  under  the  sophists  and  professors. 

This  account  of  the  office  is  sufficient  to  explain 
why  the  irai&ayuyot  so  often  appears  on  the  Greek 
stage,  both  in  tragedy,  as  in  the  Medea,  Ptuenittat, 
and  Ion  of  Euripides,  and  in  comedy,  as  in  the  Bac- 
\hidet  of  Plautus.    The  condition  of  slavery  ac- 


1.  (Tbncrd.,  i.,  SO ;  iv.,  43 ;  ii.,  91 ;  rii..  44.— Xen.,  Anab.,  t., 
«,  17,  *o.)— «.  (Plot.,  Lye,  32.)— 3.  (i.,  SO.)— 4.  (Eodo,  Geech. 
ier  Lrrisch.  Dichtkanst  der  Hellenen,  toI.  i.,  p.  9,  10,  Ac.) — 5. 
(Hell.,  ir.,  7,  >  4.)— 6.  (Anab.,  iii.,  S,  $  ».)— 7.  (Plat.,  Cleom., 
18.)— 8.  (Athen.,  xt.,  p.  696,  «.,/.)— 9.  (Plat.,  Flam.,  16.)— 10. 
(Strab.,  x.,  p.  489.) — 11.  (Xen.,  Symp.,  ii.,  1.— Pint.,  Srmp., 
rii.,  8,  ♦  4.)— 1*.  (Plato,  De  Hepub.,  i.,  p.  87,  ed.  Bekker.— Id., 
Do  Lei,  rii.,  p.  41,  43.)— 13.  (Tor.,  Andr.,  I.,  i.,  14.)— 14. 
iPliVi,  l.yeie., j>  118.)— IS.  (Bato  ap.  Athen.,  rii.,  p.  379.)— It 

ffi'  «>-1Z-  A? L"°-  *•»■■  °-  *  ' "•> *->-18-  «>•  Lib- Ed-  *  " 
It   (Int.  Or.,  I.,  i.,  8,  9.) 
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counts  for  the  circumstance,  t'^at  the  tutor  wat 
ollen  a  Thracian,1  an  Asiatic,  as  is  indicated  by 
such  names  as  Lydus,*  and  sometimes  a  eunuch.' 
Hence,  also,  we  see  why  these  persons  spoke 
Greek  with  a  foreign  accent  (vm6ap6api&vTcf).  On 
rare  occasions  the  tutor  was  admitted  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  daughters,  as  when  the  slave,  sustaining 
this  office  in  the  royal  palace  at  Thebes,  accompa- 
nies Antigone  while  she  surveys  the  besieging  army 
from  the  tower.* 

Among  the  Romans,  the  attendance  of  the  tutor 
on  girls  as  well  as  boys  was  much  more  frequent, 
as  they  were  not  confined  at  home  according  to  the 
Grecian  custom.'  As  luxury  advanced  under  the 
emperors,  .t  was  strikingly  manifested  in  the  dress 
and  training  of  the  beautiful  young  slaves  who 
were  destined  to  become  padagogi,  cr,  as  they  were 
also  termed,  padagogia  and pueri  padagogiani. '  Au- 
gustus assigned  to  them  a  separate  place,  near  his 
own,  at  the  public  spectacles.'  Nero  gave  offence 
by  causing  free  boys  to  be  brought  up  in  the 
delicate  habits  of  pedagogi.'  After  this  period 
numbers  of  them  were  attached  to  the  imperial 
family  for  the  sake  of  taste  and  ornament,  and  not 
only  is  the  modern  word  page  a  corruption  of  the 
ancient  appellation,  but  it  aptly  expresses  the  na- 
ture of  the  service  which  the  pedagogia  at  this  later 
era  afforded. 

In  palaces  and  other  great  houses  the  pages  slept 
and  lived  in  a  separate  apartment,  which  was  also 
called  padagogium.1' 

•P^EDEROS  (woidVpor),  I.  a  name  applied  to 
the  Opal.  {Vid.  Opalus.) — II.  Most  probably  the 
same  as  the  auiXaf  'kpnaduv,  or,  in  other  words, 
according  to  Sprengel,  the  Querent  faginea.11 

PjE'NULA  was  a  thick  cloak,  chiefly  used  by  the 
Romans  in  travelling  instead  of  the  toga,  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  cold  and  rain."  Hence  we  find 
(he  expression  of  tcindere  panuiam"  used  in  the 
sense  of  greatly  pressing  a  traveller  to  stay  at  one's 
house.  The  penula  was  worn  by  women  as  well 
as  by  men  in  travelling."  It  appears  to  have  been 
a  long  cloak  without  sleeves,  and  with  only  an  open- 
ing for  the  head,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  fig 
ure  taken  from  Bartholini.  If  this  is  a  real  exam 
pie  of  a  penula,  it  would  seem  that  the  dress  was 


I.  (Plato,  Alcib.,  i.,  p.  311,  ed.  Bokker.)— 9.  (Plant.,  1.  c)-» 
(Herod.,  riii.,  75.— Corn.  Nop ,  Thomiet.,  ir.,  3.— Polrna.,  i., 
30,  2.)— 4.  (Plato,  Lreis.,  p.  14S,  ed.  Bekker.)— 5.  (Burnt. 
Phom.,  87-310.)— 8.  (Val.  Max..  ri.,  1,  3.)— 7.  (Plin.,  H.  $7. 
xxxiii.,  12,  •.  54.— Sen.,  Epial.,  134.  —  Id.,  De  Vita  Beata,  17.- 
Tortull.,  Apol.,  13.)— 8.  (Sneton.,  Octar.,  440  —  9  (Sneton., 
Ner.,  38.)— 10.  (Plin.,  Epiit.,  rii.,  27.)— 11.  (Pauaan.,  ii.,  10.— 
Adanw,  Append ,  e.  r.)— 13.  (do..  Pro  Mil,  90.  —  Quintil.,  ri, 
3,  ,  08.!-— 13.  (Cx.  ad  Att.,  liii.,  S3.)— 14  (Dig.  34,  tit.  3,  a. » ) 
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■ewed  in  front  about  hall  way  down,  and  was  divi- 
ded into  two  parte,  which  might  be  thrown  back 
by  the  wearer  so  as  to  leave  the  arms  comparative- 
ly free :  it  must  have  been  put  on  over  the  head. 
This  figure  explains  the  expression  of  Cicero,1 
"pcenula  irrctitus  ;"  and  of  the  author  of  the  Dia- 
logus  de  Oratoribus,1  "panulis  adttricti  et  velut  in- 
ctusi." 

Under  the  emperors  the  peenula  was  worn  in  the 
city  as  a  protection  against  the  rain  and  cold,'  but 
women  were  forbidden  by  Alexander  Severus  to 
wear  it  in  the  city.4  At  one  time,  however,  the 
pauuua  appear*  to  have  been  commonly  worn  in 
the  city  instead  of  the  toga,  as  we  even  find  men- 
tion of  orators  wearing  it  when  pleading  causes ;» 
but  this  fashion  was  probably  of  short  duration. 

The  peenula  was  usually  made  of  wool,'  and  par- 
ticularly of  that  kind  which  was  called  Gausapa 
(vid.  Gausapa)  (pamula  gausapma1).  It  was  also 
sometimes  made  of  leather  (panula  scortea").  Sen- 
eca* speaks  of  "pctnulit  out  scortea,"  but  he  ap- 
pears only  to  use  this  expression  because  ptenule 
were  usually  made  of  wool." 

•P/EON'IA  (xojovkj),  the  same  with  the  Gtyey- 
side  (yAiHttwuJ?)  or  Peony,  which  see. 

PAGANA'LIA.    (Vid.  Paoi.) 

PAGAW.    (Kid.  Paoi.) 

PAGA'NICA.    {Vid.  Pila.) 

PAGI  were  fortified  places,  to  which  the  coun- 
try-people might  retreat  in  ".ase  of  a  hostile  inroad, 
and  are  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Servius 
Tullius,"  tliough  the  division  of  the  country-people 
into  pagi  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Numa."  Each  of 
the  country  tribes  was  divided  into  a  certain  num- 
ber of  pagi,  which  name  was  given  to  the  country 
adjoining  the  fortified  village  as  well  as  to  the  vil- 
lage itself.  There  was  a  magistrate  at  the  head  of 
each  pagus,  who  kept  a  register  of  the  names  and 
of  the  property  of  all  persons  in  the  pagus,  raised 
the  taxes,  and  summoned  the  people,  when  neces- 
sary, to  war.  Each  pagus  had  its  own  sacred  rites, 
and  an  annual  festival  called  Paganalia.1*  The  yo- 
g-am, or  inhabitants,  of  the  pagi,  had  their  regular 
meetings,  at  which  they  passed  resolutions,  many  of 
which  have  come  down  to  us."  The  division  of 
the  country-people  into  pagi  continued  to  the  latest 
limes  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  we  find  frequent 
mention  of  the  magistrates  of  the  pagi  under  the 
names  of  magistri,  praefecti,  or  propositi  pagorum". 

The  term  pagani  is  often  used  in  opposition  to 
milites,  and  is  applied  to  all  who  were  not  soldiers, 
even  though  they  did  not  live  in  the  country  (Hali- 
tes et  pagani1*).  Hence  we  find  pagani  or  citizena 
applied  as  a  term  of  reproach  to  soldiers  who  did 
not  perform  their  duty,1*  in  the  same  way  as  Julius 
Cesar  addressed  his  rebellious  soldiers  on  one  oc- 
casion as  Quirites.  The  Christian  writers  gave  the 
name  of  pagani  to  those  persons  who  adhered  to 
the  old  Roman  religion,  because  the  latter  continued 
to  be  generally  believed  by  the  country-people  after 
Christianity  became  the  prevailing  religion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns. 

PAIDONOMOS  (itai6oviuet)  was  a  magistrate 
at  Sparta,  who  had  the  general  superintendence  of 
the  education  of  the  boys.    His  office  was  consid- 


1.  (ProMn.,Lc.)-i.  (c».)  —  3.  <Jut.,t.,7».)— 4.  (Lan- 
•rid.,  Alex.  Sw.,  17.)— S.  (Diml.,  Da  On*., ».)  —  «.  (PUn.,  H. 
N.,  Tiii.,  48,  a.  73.)— 7.  (Mart.,  xir.,  145.J-8.  <Mart_xiT,  110.) 
-0.  (Qoaat.  Nat,  ».,  0.)  — 10.  (Bartholini,  "Da  Panola."— 
Beklnr,  CaUtu,  ii..  p.  93.)  — II.  (Dionra.  Hal.,  W.,  IS.)  — It. 
(Dkmn.  H«L,  ii.,  78.)  —  IS.  (Dioojrt.  Hal.,  ir.,  IS.—  Vano,  D« 
LiBf-  Lai.,  n.,  34,  JS,  ed.  Muller.-Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  18.— Orid, 
Faau,  i,  S6S.)-14.  (Oralli,  Uacr.,  a.  37(3,4083, 100,302,3177.) 
—15.  (Orolli,  Imct.,  a.  Ill,  S70S,  3798.— Cod.  Thaod.,1,  tit.  30, 
a  1  ;  8,  tit.  15,  a.  1 .  —  Walter,  Geschichta  dxa  Kflm.  Rachta,  p. 
30, 384.1—16.  (Plia.,  Ep.,  x.,  18.— Jut,  xri,  33.— Soat*  OcUt- 
17;  Qalfca,  IS.— Dig.  11,  tit  4,  a.  1  j  48,  tit.  »,  a  14,*c>— 17. 
(Tacit.,  Hiat.,iU.,  14.) 


ered  very  honourable,  and  he  wis  always  cnoser 
from  the  noblest  citizens.  He  had  to  make  a  gen- 
eral inspection  of  the  boys,  and  to  punish  very  se- 
verely all  those  who  had  been  negligent  or  idle , 
for  which  purpose  pariyofopot  were  assigned  to  him 
by  Lycurgus.  Those  who  wero  refractory  he  might 
bring  before  the  ephors.  The  more  immediate  in- 
spection of  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  boys 
belonged  to  magistrates  called  jStouuot.  *    ( Vid.  Bi 

DUE!.) 

PAIDOTRIBAI  (irattorpt6at).  (Vid.  Grxiusi 
D>,  p.  483.) 

PAINTING  (Picture;  An  delineandi;  Tpatf, 
TpaftKij,  Zoypwpia).  I.  The  art  of  imitating  the 
appearances  of  bodies  upon  an  even  surface,  by 
means  of  light  and  shade  of  colour,  was  an  art 
most  extensively  cultivated  by  the  ancients,  but 
especially  by  the  Greeks,  among  whom  it  was  cer 
tainly  carried  to  the  highest  degree  of  technical  de- 
velopment. 

II.  Authorities. — The  principal  original  sources  of 
information  upon  the  history  of  ancient  art,  are 
Pausanias,  the  elder  Pliny,  and  Quintilian ;  the 
writings  also  of  Lucian,  ./Elian,  Aristotle,  Athens*- 
us,  Plutarch,  the  elder  and  younger  Philostratus, 
and  Cicero,  contain  many  hints  and  maxims  inval 
uable  to  the  historian  of  art  The  best  modern 
works  on  the  subject  are:  Junius,  "De  Picture 
Veterum,"  and  the  "  Catalogus  Artificum,"  RoterM 
1094,  folio,  which  contain  almost  all  the  passages 
in  ancient  authors  relating  to  the  arte;  but  the 
Catalogue  is  the  more  valuable  portion  of  the  work . 
Sillig,  "  Catalogus  Artificum,"  Dresden,  1827,  8vo, 
an  indispensable  supplement  to  the  Catalogue  of  Ju- 
nius ;  this  excellent  work,  written  equally  for  the 
scholar  and  the  artist,  has  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish under  the  title  of  a  "  Dictionary  of  the  Artists 
of  Antiquity,"  1837  (an  important  error,  however, 
in  this  translation  demands  notice  ;  the  term  enam- 
el is  throughout  erroneously  used  in  the  place  of 
encaustic) ;  Muller,  "  Handbuch  der  Archaologie  der 
Kunst,"  Breslau,  1836,  8vo,  3d  ed.,  a  most  useful 
work,  but  written  more  for  the  antiquary  than  the 
artist ;  Bottiger,  "  Ideen  zur  Archaologie  derMale- 
rei,"  Dresden,  1811,  8vo,  first  part,  from  the  earli- 
est times  until  Polygnotus  and  his  contemporaries, 
inclusive;  Durand,  "Histoire  de  la  Peinture  An- 
cienne,"  London,  1785,  folio,  a  translation  of  book 
xxxv.  of  Pliny,  with  copious  notes ;  Carlo  Dati. 
"  Vite  dei  Pittori  Antichi,"  Florence,  1667,  4to,  the 
lives  of  Zeuxis,  Parrhasius,  Apelles,  and  Protoge- 
nes ;  Thiersch,  "  Ueber  die  epochen  der  bildenden 
Kunst  unter  den  Griechen,"  Munich,  1889,  8vo., 
3d  ed. ;  Raoul  Rochette,  "  Recherches  sur  l'em- 
ploi  de  la  Peinture,"  &c.,  Paris,  1836, 4to. ;  and  the 
lectures  of  Fuseli  upon  ancient  painting,  and  of 
Flaxman  upon  sculpture.  Other  works  have  been 
written  upon  general  and  particular  subjects  bear- 
ing more  or  less  upon  painting,  such  as  those  of 
Heyne,  Meyer,  Hurt,  Hermann,  Kugler,  VSlkel,  Ja- 
cobs, Creuzer,  Grund,  Caylus,  Levesque,  Millin, 
D'Hancarville,  Quatreiuere  de  Quincy,  Inghirami, 
Visconti,  Millingen,  and  others  too  numerous  to 
mention  here.  Of  the  celebrated  work  of  Winckel- 
mann,  "Geschichte  der  Kunst  des  Alterthums," 
only  a  very  small  portion  is  devoted  to  painting. 

III.  Painting  in  it*  earliest  state. — The  legends 
relating  to  the  origin  of  painting  in  Greece,  though 
they  may  have  no  real  historical  value,  are  at  least 
interesting  to  the  lovers  c  f  art.  One  legend,  which 
is  recorded  by  Pliny,*  and  is  adverted  to  by  Athen- 
agoras,'  relates  the  origin  of  the  delineation  of  • 


1.  (Xen.,  Rap.  Lao.,  ii.,  *.— U-  »-,  /*>-.  ■<>.  —Id.  ib.,  Ir.,  «.- 
Pint.,  Ltc,  17  — Hwrch.,  a.  r.— Kraoae,  Gymautjk  oi  d  Ago. 
dar  Helfeneo,  p.  S54,  677.)— 3.  (H.  N.,  xxxt.,43.)  —  3  (LagM, 
Pro  Chriat.,  14,  p.  50,  ad.  DachaUr.) 
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amdow  or  shade  (mim,  axtaypafp),  which  is  the  es- 
sential principle  of  design,  the  basis  of  the  imita- 
tive and  plastic  arts.  The  legend  runs  as  follows : 
The  daughter  of  a  certain  Dibutades,  a  potter  of 
Sicyon,  at  Corinth,  struck  with  the  shadow  of  her 
lover,  who  was  about  to  leave  her,  cast  by  her 
lamp  upon  the  wall,  drew  its  outline  (umbram  a  fa- 
cie linei*  cireumscriprit)  with  such  force  and  fidelity, 
that  her  father  cut  away  the  plaster  within  the  out- 
line, and  took  an  impression  from  the  wall  in  clay, 
which  he  baked  with  the  rest  of  his  pottery.  This 
singular  production,  according  to  tradition,  was  still 
preserved  in  Corinth  until  the  destruction  of  the 
city  by  Mummius.  There  seem  to  be,  however, 
other  claimants  to  the  honour  of  having  invented 
skiagraphy  (OKiayoatfa).  Athenagoras'  mentions 
Saunas  of  Samoa,  who  traced  his  horse's  shadow 
in  the  sun  with  the  point  of  his  spear,  and  Crato 
of  Sicyon,  whom  he  styles  the  inventor  of  drawing 
or  outline  (ypaQiitii),  for  he  was  the  first  to  practise 
the  art  upon  tablets  with  prepared  grounds  (hi  m- 
voki  TLtXevKopivi,!),  Pliny'  mentions,  upon  the  tes- 
timony of  Aristotle,  that  Eochir  (Eixeip),  a  relation 
of  Dsdalus,  invented  painting  in  Greece.  Although 
Pliny's  account*  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  paint- 
ing in  Greece  is  somewhat  circumstantial,  his  in- 
formation can  still  not  be  considered  as  authentic 
matter  of  history ;  and  the  existence  of  several  of 
the  most  ancient  artists,  mentioned  by  Pliny  and 
many  Greek  writers,  is  very  questionable.  Besides 
those  already  spoken  of,  we  find  mention  of  Philo- 
cles  of  Egypt ;  Cleanthes,  Ardices,  and  Cleophan- 
lus  of  Corinth ;  Telephanes  of  Sicyon,  Eugrammus, 
and  others.  (Upon  the  meanings  of  some  of  these 
names,  see  Bottiger,  Idem  xur  Arckaologie,  p.  138, 
and  Thiersch,  Epoch.,  dec.,  note  22.) 

Sculpture  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  more  an- 
cient art  than  painting ;  but  this  arises  from  an  im- 
perfect comprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  two  arts, 
which  are  one  in  origin,  end,  and  principle,  and  dif- 
fer oidy  in  their  development.  Design  is  the  basis 
of  both ;  colour  is  essentia]  to  neither,  nor  can  it  be 
said  to  belong  more  particularly  to  the  latter  (ypaf- 
«i?)  than  to  the  former  (jtXootub?).  Coloured  works 
in  plastic,  in  imitation  of  nature,  were  in  ancient 
times  as  common,  and  probably  more  so,  than  col- 
oured designs;  the  majority  of  the  illustrations 
upon  the  vases  are  colourless.  The  staining  of  the 
human  body,  or  the  colouring  of  images,  is  the  com- 
mon notion  of  the  origin  of  painting ;  but  simple 
colouring  and  painting,  strictly  speaking,  are  quite 
distinct ;  the  distinction  between  "to  colour," xp»- 
>!v,  colorem  inducerc,  and  "to  paint,"  Cuyoafeiv, 
pingcre,  delineate.1  The  colouring  of  the  early  wood- 
en images,  the  ancient  £6ava  or  the  ipfuu,  the  iral- 
7Mia  and  the  iaiSaXa,  must  have  certainly  prece- 
ded any  important  essays  in  painting,  or  the  repre- 
sentation of  forms  upon  an  even  surface  by  means 
of  colour  and  light  and  shade  combined.  But  this 
is  no  stage  in  the  art  of  painting,  and  these  figures 
were  most  probably  coloured  by  the  artists  who 
made  them,  by  the  old  irhtarai  or  ip/ioyXifai  them- 
selves; the  existence,  however,  of  the  art  of  design 
is  established  by  the  existence  of  the  plastic  art. 
It  is  perhaps  to  this  species  of  painting  that  Pliny 
alludes  when  he  says,'  "  Plaitee  laudatittimi  fuert 
Damophilui  et  Gorgatut  iidemque  pictorct." 

We  will  now,  as  briefly  as  possible,  consider  the 
gradual  development  of  painting,  and  the  informa- 
tion relating  to  its  progressive  steps,  preserved  in 
ancient  writers.  The  simplest  form  of  design  or 
drawing  (ypafutijjis  the  outline  of  a  shadow,  with- 
out any  intermediate  markings,  or  the  shape  of  a 

I  (Pollm,  Ooom.,  Tii.,  1M.)—  I.  (1-  o.)— •..  (B.  N.,  iH.,  57.) 
—4.  (H.  N.,  hit.,  S.J—5.  (Pollux,  Onom..  Tii.,  ISO.) — «.  (hxt., 
••) 
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shadow  itself  (a  nllwueiu),  in  Mack,  white,  »r  la 
colour  {umbra  sonant*  txneu  circumducts) ;  this  kind 
of  drawing  was  termed  atuiypofia.  But  this  sim- 
ple figure  or  shade,  onto,  (miaypdfifta),  when  in  col- 
our, was  also  essentially  a  monochrom  (junoxpufia- 
top).  The  next  step  was  the  outline,  the  "  pictura 
linearis,"  the  monogram  (/tovdypm/ipm) ;  this  is  said 
to  have  been  invented  by  Philocles  of  Egypt  or 
Cleanthes  of  Corinth,  but  first  practised  by  Ardices 
of  Corinth  and  Telephanes  of  Sicyon  ;  it  was  the 
complete  outline  with  the  inner  markings,  still  with- 
out colour,  such  as  we  find  upon  the  ancient  vases, 
or  such  as  the  celebrated  designs  of  Flaxman,  which 
are  perfect  monograms.  These  outlines  were  most 
probably  originally  practised  upon  a  white  ground 
(br  rivani  teXtvKuuivv);  for  Pliny  remarks  that  they 
were  first  coloured  by  Cleophantus  of  Corinth,  who 
used  "  testa  trita,"  by  which  we  should  perhaps  un- 
derstand that  he  was  the  first  to  draw  them  upon  a 
coloured  or  red  ground,  such  as  that  of  the  vases.' 

The  next  step  is  the  more  perfect  form  of  the 
monochrom,  alluded  to  above ;  in  this,  light  and 
shade  were  introduced,  and  in  its  most  perfect  state 
it  wss,  in  everything  that  is  essential,  a  perfect 
picture.  "  These  "monochromata"  were  practised 
in  all  times,  and  by  the  greatest  masters.  Pliny, 
speaking  of  Zeuxis,*  says,  "pinxit  et  monochromata 
ex  alio ;"  ex  albo,  that  is,  in  gray  and  gray,  similar  to 
the  ekiariicuri  of  the  Italians.  They  are  described 
by  Quintilian,"  "  qui  hnguli*  pinxenmt  coloribu*,  alia 
tomen  eminentioro,  alia  reductioru  fecerunt."  They 
were  painted  also  red  in  red.  Pliny*  tells  us  that 
the  old  masters  painted  them  in  vermilion,  "  Ci*- 
nabari  Vetera,  qua  ctiam  nunc  voeant  chromata,  pinge- 
bant"  and  also  in  red  lead,  but  that  afterward  the 
rubrica  or  red  ochre  was  substituted  for  these  col 
ours,  being  of  a  more  delicate  and  more  agreeable 
tint. 

Hygiemon,  Dinias,  and  Channadas  are  men- 
tioned by  Pliny*  as  having  been  famous  ancient 
monochromists ;  their  age  is  not  known,  but  they 
most  probably  practised  the  simpler  form,  such  as 
we  find  upon  the  most  ancient  vases.  Four  mono- 
chroms  in  the  latter  style,  red  in  red,  were  discov- 
ered in  Hercolaneum.*  They  are  paintings  of  a 
late  date,  and  are  of  considerable  merit  in  every  re- 
spect, but  the  colours  have  been  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  heat,  and  the  pictures  are  in  some  places  de- 
faced ;  they  are  painted  upon  marble.  They  were 
probably  all  executed  by  the  same  artist,  Alexander 
Of  Athens.  AAEHANAPOS  A6HNAI0Z  EITA- 
♦EN  is  an  inscription  upon  one  of  them,*  which 
represents  five  females,  with  their  names  attached, 
two  of  whom  are  playing  at  the  ancient  game  with 
the  tali  (iaTpayaXiauor).  These  tablets  are  in  the 
collection  of  ancient  paintings  of  the  Museo-Bor- 
bonico  at  Naples,  Nos.  408, 409,  410,  411. 

The  next  and  last  essential  step  towards  the  full 
development  or  establishment  of  the  art  of  painting 
(Cuypafio)  was  the  proper  application  of  local  col- 
ours in  accordance  with  nature.  This  is,  however, 
quite  a  distinct  process  from  the  simple  application 
of  a  variety  of  colours  before  light  and  shade  were 
properly  understood,  although  each  subject  may 
have  had  its  own  absolute  colour.  The  local  colour 
of  an  object  is  the  colour  or  appearance  it  assumes 
in  a  particular  light  or  position,  which  colour  de- 
pends upon,  and  changes  with,  the  light  and  the 
surrounding  objects ;  this  was  not  thoroughly  un- 
derstood until  a  very  late  period,  but  there  will  he 
occasion  to  speak  of  this  hereafter.  Probably  Eu- 
marus  of  Athens,  and  certainly  Cimon  of  Cleans:, 
belonged  to  the  class  of  ancient  tetrachromists  of 


1.  (Plm.,H.N.,ixxr.,5.)— *.  Uxxt.,  36.)— 3.  (xi.,3,  $46.)— 
4.  (ii Jin.,  ».)—  3-  (hit.,  34.)  — * .  (U  Anttehita  d'ErcoUs* 
toI.  i.,  pi.  1. 1  3, 4.1—7  <rt.  1 » 
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•olyehromists,  Tor  painting  in  a  variety  of  colours, 
without  a  due,  or,  at  least,  a  partial  observance  of 
the  laws  of  light  and  shade,  is  simply  polychromy ; 
and  a  picture  of  this  latter  description  is  a  much 
more  simple  effort  than  the  rudest  forms  of  the 
monochrom  in  chiaroscuro.  There  are  a  few  exam- 
ples of  this  kind  of  polychrom  upon  the  most  ancient 
vases.  In  the  works  of  Eumarus  of  Athens,  how- 
ever, there  must  have  been  some  attention  to  light 
and  shade,  and  in  those  of  Cimon  of  Cleonae  still 
more.  The  names  of  Eumarus  and  Cimon  are 
generally  connected  with  each  other,  but  Eumarus 
must  have  preceded  Cimon  some  time.  He  was 
the  first,  according  to  Pliny,'  who  distinguished 
the  male  from  the  female  in  painting :  "  qui  primus 
in  pictura  moron  feminamquc  ducreterit, . .  .figurai 
omnes  imitari  autum."  The  most  obvious  distinction 
which  here  suggests  itself  can  be  scarcely  alluded 
to  by  PUny,  or  Eumarus  must  belong  to  a  very  early 
period,  for  we  find  that  distinction  very  decidedly 
given  on  even  the  most  ancient  vases,  whenever 
the  figure  is  naked.  That  Eumarus  dared  or  ven- 
tured to  imitate  all  figures,  may  imply  that  he  made 
every  distinction  between  the  male  and  the  female, 
giving  also  to  each  sex  a  characteristic  style  of  de- 
sign, and  even  in  the  compositions,  draperies,  atti- 
tudes, and  complexions  of  his  figures,  clearly  illus- 
trating the  dispositions  and  attributes  of  each,  ex- 
hibiting a  robust  and  vigorous  form  in  the  males, 
and  making  the  females  slighter  and  more  delicate. 
These  qualities  are  all  perfectly  compatible  with  the 
imperfect  state  of  the  art  of  even  so  early  a  period, 
and  they  may  also  be  very  evident,  notwithstanding 
ill-arranged  composition,  defective  design,  crude 
colour,  and  a  bard  and  tasteless  execution. 

IV.  Painting  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Magna  Gra- 
tia.— It  is  singular  that  the  poems  of  Homer  do  not 
contain  any  mention  of  painting  as  an  imitative  art, 
nor  is  there  mention  of  any  artist  similar  to  Deeda- 
lus,  or  Hephcstus,  or  Vulcan,  who  might  represent 
the  class  of  painters.  This  is  the  more  remark- 
able, since  Homer  speaks  of  rich  and  elaborate  em- 
broidery as  something  not  uncommon ;  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  mention  the  splendid  diplax  of  Helen,*  in 
which  were  worked  many  battles  of  the  Greeks  and 
Trojans  fought  on  her  account.  This  embroidery 
is  actual  painting  in  principle,  and  is  a  species  of 
painting  in  practice ;  and  it  was  considered  such  by 
the  Romans,  who  termed  it  "pictura  textilis,'" 
"  ttxtili  itragulo,  magnifieit  operibu*  pieto  ;"*  that  is, 
painted  with  the  needle,  embroidered,  aeu  pieto 
(pingebat  aeu?  pulut  aeu').  The  various  allusions 
also  to  other  arts,  similar  in  nature  to  painting,  are 
sufficient  to  prove  that  painting  must  have  existed 
in  some  degree  in  Homer's  time,  although  the  only 
kind  of  painting  he  notices  is  the  "  red-cheeked" 
and  "  purple-cheeked  ships"  (yijec  fuXroirapfoi  ;* 
viae  fotvuamapjovc*),  and  an  ivory  ornament  for 
the  faces  of  horses,  which  a  Mteonian  or  Carian 
woman  colours  with  purple.'  The  description  of  the 
shield  of  Achilles,  worked  by  Vulcan  in  various 
coloured  metals,  satisfactorily  establishes  the  fact 
that  the  plastic  art  must  have  attained  a  consider- 
able degree  of  development  in  the  time  of  Homer, 
>w»d  therefore  determines  also  the  existence  of  the 
art  of  design  (art  delineandi ;  ypa+txi). 

1'ainting  seems  to  have  made  considerable  prog- 
ress in  Asia  Minor,  while  it  was  still  in  its  infancy 
in  Greece,  for  Candaules,  king  of  Lydia  (B.C.  716), 
is  said  to  have  purchased  at  a  high  price  a  painting 
of  Bularchus,  which  represented  a  battle  of  the 
Magnetes."    This  tradition,  however,  is  rejected  by 


i.  hw,».k  <n.,  iii.,  ia».>-».  (Cie.,v«T.,  n.,  iv,i.) 

4.  (ldVTotc,Y.,»l.)— S.  (Orid,  Met.,  ri.,  M.)-«.  (Vinr.,  in., 
«s***»-7.  rtL,h\,6J7.)-e.  (Od.,».,lM.)-».  (0,iT,Ml.) 
10   (Kin.,  H.  N.,  zxxr.,  14.) 


Miiller,1  for  the  insufficient  reason  that  Pliny,  in  the 
second  passage  quoted,  uses  the  expression  "  Mag- 
netum exiiii  or  excidU"  instead  of  "  Magnetum  pro- 
Hum,"  as  in  the  first ;  since  the  only  known  de 
struction  of  Magnesia  took  place,  according  to  Ar- 
chilocbus.  through  the  Treres,  under  Ardys,  tha 
successor  of  Gyges,  after  Olym.  86  (B.C.  677), 
about  40  years  after  the  death  of  Candaules.  This 
date  is,  however,  doubtful ;  but,  supposing  the  con- 
trary, the  expression  "  t'n  qua  oral  Magnetum  pros- 
Hum"  is  sufficiently  clear  and  decisive,  independent- 
ly of  it*  It  would  appear,  from  the  expression  of 
Pliny,'  that  Candaules  paid  the  painter  as  much 
gold  coin  as  would  cover  the  picture.  This  paint- 
ing of  Bularchus  is  not  an  isolated  fact  in  evidence 
of  the  early  cultivation  of  painting  in  Asia  ;  there 
is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Ezekiel,  who  prophesied 
about  600  B.C.,  relating  to  pictures  of  the  Assyri- 
ans :'  "  Men  portrayed  upon  the  wall,  the  images 
of  the  Chaldeans  portrayed  with  vermilion,  girded 
with  girdles  upon  their  loins,  exceeding  in  dyed  at- 
tire upon  their  heads,  all  of  them  princes  to  look  to, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Babylonians  of  Chaldea,  the 
land  of  their  nativity." 

The  old  Ionic  or  Asiatic  painting,  the  "  genus  pic- 
tura Atiatitum,"  as  Pliny*  terms  it,  most  probably 
flourished  at  the  same  time  with  the  Ionic  architec- 
ture, and  continued  as  an  independent  school  until 
the  sixth  century  B.C.,  when  the  lonians  lost  their 
liberty,  and  with  their  liberty  their  art.  Herodotus' 
mentions  that,  when  Harpagus  besieged  the  town  of 
Phocsa  (B.C.  644),  the  inhabitants  collected  all 
their  valuables,  their  statues  and  votive  offerings 
from  the  temples,  leaving  only  their  painting;  and 
such  works  in  metal  or  of  stone  as  could  not  easily 
be  removed,  and  fled  with  them  to  the  island  of 
Chios ;  from  which  we  may  conclude  that  paintings 
were  not  only  valued  by  the  Phocteans,  but  also 
common  among  them.  Herodotus'  also  informs  us 
that  Mandrocles  of  Samos,  who  constructed  for  Da- 
rius Hystaspis  the  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Bos- 
porus (B.C.  608),  had  a  picture  painted  represent- 
ing the  passage  of  Darius's  army,  and  the  king  seat 
ed  on  a  throne,  reviewing  the  troops  as  they  passed, 
which  he  dedicated  in  the  Temple  of  Hera  at 
Samos. 

After  the  conquest  of  Ionia,  Samos  became  the 
seat  of  the  arts.'  The  Heneum  at  Samos,  in  which 
the  picture  of  Mandrocles  was  placed,  was  a  gener- 
al depository  for  works  of  art,  and  in  the  time  of 
Strabo  appears  to  have  been  particularly  rich  in 
paintings,  for  he  terms  it  a  "  picture-gallery"  («w- 
oko^kv').  Consecrated  or  votive  pictures  on  pan- 
els or  tablets  (irfwaref  avaxetfthroi  or  ypaipai  uvaxei- 
fib/at)  constituted  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
avatyuara  or  votive  offerings  in  the  temples  of 
Greece,  most  of  which,  in  a  later  period,  had  a  dis- 
tinct building  or  gallery  (ohy/ia)  attached  to  them, 
disposed  for  the  reception  of  pictures  and  works  of 
this  class." 

After  the  decline  of  the  Ionian  art,  it  flourished 
among  the  Greeks  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  especial- 
ly in  Crotona,  Sybaris,  and  Tarentum.  Aristotle" 
speaks  of  a  magnificent  cloth  or  pallium  (l/idnov)  of 
Alcisthenes  of  Sybaris,  which  measured  15  cubits, 
was  of  the  richest  purple,  and  in  it  were  worked 
the  representations  of  cities,  of  gods,  and  of  men. 
It  came  afterward  into  the  possession  of  the  tyrant 
Dionysius  the  elder,  who  sold  it  to  the  Carthagin- 
ians for  130  talents.  This  is  snfflcient  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  painting  among  the  Italiots,  and 
even  of  painting  of  a  high  degree. 

1.  (A»,h»ol.,*c.,$74.)— S.  (Vid.  Clinton,  Fi«.  Hell' «  ,  tab. 
71«,  3.)— 1.  (ni.,  S9.)— 4.  (wiii.,  14,  ».)—».  {par.,  *M  7*.) 
—«.  (i.,  1M.) — 7.  (i».,  88.)— 8.  (Herod.,  iii.,  80.)— ».  (m,  a 
•17.)— 10.  <P»o».,  I.,  SS,  M ;  *.,  *»,  H,  »•— Athenzu,  jriii.,  p 
»0», ».— Strabo,  «.,  p.  SM  • — 11.  (Da  Mmb.  Aoacnh.,  o  Mj 
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Pliny  would  induce  us  to  believe  that  painting 
was  established  throughout  Italy  as  early  as  the 
time  or  Tarquinius  Priscus.*  He  mentions  some 
most  ancient  paintings  at  Cere;  and  a  naked  group 
of  Helen  and  Atalanta,  of  beautiful  forms,  painted 
upon  the  wall  of  a  temple  at  Lanuvium,  and  some 
paintings  by  the  same  artist  in  the  Temple  of  Juno 
at  Ardea,  accompanied  with  an  inscription  in  an- 
cient Latin  characters,  recording  the  name  of  the 
artist  and  the  gratitude  of  Ardea.' 

V.  Painting  in  Greece. — Cimon  of  Cleonte  is  the 
first  important  character  we  meet  with  in  the  histo- 
ry of  painting  in  Greece.  His  exact  period  is  very 
uncertain,  but  he  was  probably  a  contemporary  of 
Solon,  and  lived  at  least  a  century  before  Polygno- 
tus.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary,  as  Pliny  supposes, 
that  he  must  have  preceded  Bularcbus,  which  would 
place  him  two  centuries  earlier,  as  he  may  have 
easily  acquired  the  art  in  one  of  the  Ionian  cities, 
for  in  the  time  of  Solon  there  was  a  very  extensive 
intercourse  between  Greece  and  the  Asiatic  colo- 
nics. The  superior  quality  of  the  works  of  Cimon, 
to  which  Pliny  and  JUAian  bear  sufficient  testimony, 
is  a  strong  reason  for  assigning  him  a  later  date ; 
but  his  having  been  contemporary  with  Dionysius 
of  Colophon,  who  copied  the  works  of  Polygnotus, 
is  quite  out  of  the  question.  This  has  been  in- 
ferred from  the  occurrence  of  the  name  Cimon  in 
connexion  with  that  of  Dionysius  in  Simonides ;* 
but,  as  Mailer4  has  observed,  ItUav  ought  to  be 
there  most  probably  substituted  for  Kiftuv. 

Cimon  improved  upon  the  inventions  of  Eumaros  ; 
he  was  the  first  who  made  foreshortenings  (catagra- 
pha),  and  drew  the  figure  in  a  variety  of  attitudes  ; 
he  first  made  muscular  articulations,  indicated  the 
veins,  and  gave  natural  folds  to  drapery.*  The 
term  "  catagrapba,"  which  Pliny  uses,  evidently 
signifies  any  oblique  view  of  the  figure  or  counte- 
nance whatever,  whether  in  profile  or  otherwise ; 
in  technical  language,  foretkortenings. 

We  learn  from  -£lian*  that  Cimon  was  much  bet- 
ter paid  for  his  works  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 
This  alone  implies  a  great  superiority  in  his  works 
and  a  vast  improvement  in  art.  He  appears  to  have 
emancipated  painting  from  its  archaic  rigidity  ;  and 
his  works  probably  occupied  a  middle  place  between 
the  productions  of  the  earlier  school  and  'those  of 
Polygnotus  of  Thasos. 


to  examine  both  their  technic  systems  and  their  vwt 
chanical  means. 

VI.  Technic.  —  Vekicla,  Material*,  4c.  (fapuaaa. 
tXac,  Ac.1).  The  Greeks  painted  with  wax,  resins, 
and  in  water-colours,  to  which  they  gave  a  propet 
consistency,  according  to  the  material  upon  which 
they  painted,  with  gum  (gunnu),  glue  (glutinum), 
and  the  white  of  egg  {mi  albumen) ;  gum  and  glue 
were  the  most  common.  It  does  not  appear  thai 
they  ever  painted  in  oil ;  the  only  mention  of  oil  in 
ancient  writers  in  connexion  with  painting  is  the 
small  quantity  which  entered  into  the  composition 
of  encaustic  varnish,  to  temper  it.*  They  painted 
upon  wood,  clay,  plaster,  stone,  parchment,  and  can- 
vass ;  the  last  was,  according  to  one  account,*  not 
used  till  the  time  of  Nero ;  and  though  this  state- 
ment appears  to  be  doubtful  ("  depictam  in  tabula  si- 
pariove  imaginem  ret"4),  the  use  of  canvass  must 
nave  been  of  late  introduction,  as  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  it  having  been  employed  by  the  Greek  paint, 
era  of  the  best  periods.  They  generally  painted 
upon  panels  or  tablets  (ircviuccr,  rtivaKta,  tabula,  ta- 
bellee),  and  very  rarely,  if  ever,  upon  walls ;  and  an 
easel  similar  to  what  is  now  used  was  common 
among  the  ancients,  who  called  it  bnpiiac  or  kcAv- 
Sac.*  Even  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  when  wall-paint- 
ing was  common,  those  only  who  painted  easel-pic- 
tures (tabula)  were  held  in  esteem :  "  ted  nulla  glo- 
ria artijicum  at  nisi  eorum  qui  tabula*  pxnxcre ,"' 
that  is,  those  who  painted  history  or  fable  upon 
panels,  in  what  is  termed  the  historic  or  great  style, 
the  megalographia  of  Vitruvius,'  and  the  ^taaroypa- 
fia  of  Plutarch.'  These  panels,  when  finished,  we<« 
fixed  into  frames  of  various  descriptions  and  mate- 
rials,' and  encased  in  walls."  The  ornamental 
panel-painting  in  the  houses  of  Pompeii  is  evident- 
ly an  imitation  of  this  more  ancient  and  more  costly 
system  of  decorating  walls.  The  wood  of  which 
these  panels  or  tablets  were  generally  made  was 
called  larch  (abitt  laris,  larix  fctnina,  'EAars"), 
and  they  were  grounded  or  prepared  for  painting 
with  chalk  or  white  plaster ;  this  prepared  ground 
was  termed  Xtixufta,  which  term  was  applied,  also, 
to  the  tablet  itself  when  thus  prepared"  (kv  rr'anuu 
faXrvKufUvy1 '). 

The  style  or  oestrum  used  in  drawing  and  lot 
spreading  the  wax  colours,  pointed  at  one  end  and 
broad  and  flat  at  the  other,  was  termed  ypa^ic  by 


At  the  time  of  Polygnotus  (B.C.  460),  partly  on   the  Greeks  and  oestrum  by  the  Romans ;  it  wai 


account  of  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the 
Greek  character  subsequent  to  the  Persian  invasion, 
and  partly  in  consequence  of  his  own  great  works 
in  Athens  and  at  Delphi,  painting  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  all  Greece ;  but,  previous  to  this  time, 
the  only  cities  that  had  paid  any  considerable  atten- 
tion to  it  were  iEgina,  Sicyon,  Corinth,  and  Athens. 
Sicyon  and  Corinth  had  long  been  famous  for  their 
paintings  upon  vases  and  upon  articles  of  furniture; 
the  school  of  Athens  was  of  much  later  date  than 
the  others,  and  had  attained  no  celebrity  whatever, 
until  the  arrival  of  Polygnotus  from  Thasos  raised 
it  to  that  pre-eminence  which,  through  various  cir- 
cumstances, it  continued  to  maintain  for  more  than 
two  centuries,  although  very  few  of  the  great  paint- 
el  s  of  Greece  were  natives  of  Athens. 

It  has  been  attempted  hitherto,  as  far  as  our  space 
would  admit  of,  to  trace  the  progressive  steps  of 
Grecian  painting  from  its  infancy  until  it  attained 
that  degree  of  development  requisite  to  entitle  it  to 
the  name  of  an  independent  art ;  but,  before  enter- 
ing upon  the  consideration  of  the  painting  of  the 
Greeks  in  its  complete  development,  it  will  be  well 


I.  (rnr..  «.),-».  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxr.,  0,  37.)— 3.  (Anthol. 
Faint.,  ix.,  756.— Append.,  ii.,  p.  «48.)— 4.  (ArchSol.,  t  M,  1.)— 
*.  (xxxr.,  S4.)-o.  (V.  H.,  Tiii.,  8.)  . 
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generally  made  of  metal.  There  is  a  representation 
of  an  instrument  of  this  description  in  one  of  the 
paintings  of  Herculaneum."  The  hair-pencil  (pern- 
cillut,  penicillin*)  was  termed  imoypajfc,  and  appa- 
rently, also,  paMiov  (xpu(et»  in  rati  paMiov  ;"  cut. 
Letronne,  Encaustic,  Joum.  da  Sav.,  Sept.,  1836,  on 
the  meaning  ofj>a66iav). 

The  ancients  used  also  a  palette  very  similar  to 
that  used  by  the  moderns,  although  it  appears  that 
there  is  no  absolute  mention  of  the  palette  in  any 
ancient  author.  The  fact,  however,  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  figure  of  Painting  discovered  in  the 
so-called  Pantheon  at  Pompeii,  which  holds  the  pal- 
ette and  brushes  in  her  left  hand."  In  the  same 
work  (plate  98),  a  female  who  is  painting  is  repre- 
sented holding  something  in  her  left  hand  which  ap- 


1.  (Pollux,  Onom.,Tii.,  138.)— 2.  (VitruT.,rii.,9.— Plin.,  B.  N. 
xxxiii.,40.)  — 3.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxr.,  33.)— 4.  (Quint.,  Inet.  Or. 
ri.,  1,  \  33.— Via.  Rnoal  Roehette,  p.  331.)—  S.  (Pollux,  Oaoa„ 
■rii.,  its.)— «.  (xxxr.,  37.)— 7.  (rii.,4,  5.)  — 8.  (Ami,  IS.) — U. 
(Plin.,  xxxr.,  44.)— 10.  (Plin.,  H.  N„  xxxr.,  10.— Cic  in  Verr, 
it.,  85.— Dig.  18,  tit.  1,  i.  17,  «  3.— MOllu,  Archtol.,  (  319,  ».— 
Viet.  Raoul  Roehette,  Snr  l'emploi  de  In  Peintare,  etc.,  ■  work 
derotod  tothodiKOSrtooof  thinobjoct.)— 11.  (Thoophr.,  H.  PL, 
iii.,»,7.— Plin.,H.  N.,xri.,73.i— 18.  (Snidu, «.».)— 13.  (Athen- 
•£.,  I.  c.)  — 14.  (Antichiti  d'Ercolano,  vol.  hi.,  pi.  «.)  — 13. 
(Tinusu,  Lex.  Pint.,  i.  v.  Xpalvuv.)— If).  (Zahn,  Die  acbSnatan 
onuunente  nnd  merkwGrdijgjten  gemnlde  ui  Pompeii  Heir*1* 
nnm  nnd  Stasia,  Berlin,  1828.) 
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peaia  to  be  a  palette,  bat  it  is  not  wen  defined  even 
in  the  original.  (Museum  of  Naples,  No.  388,  "La 
femme  Peintre,"  Pompei.  In  the  Antiehita  i'Erco- 
kno,  it  is  given  as  a  female  copying  a  Hermes,  vol. 
rit.,  pi.  1.)  In  the  grotesque  drawing  of  a  portrait- 
painter  at  work,  copied  by  Mazois*  from  a  picture 
in  the  Casa  Carolina  at  Pompeii,  a  small  table  serves 
as  a  palette,  and  stands  close  to  his  right  hand ;  it 
appears  to  have  seventeen  different  tints  upon  ft. 
It  is  most  probable  that  the  "  tabella"  of  Pliny  and 
the  mvatuov  of  Pollux  (or  even  the  iref«n>*)  signi- 
fied also  palette  as  well  as  tablet. 

The  ancient  authors  have  left  us  less  information 
concerning  the  media  or  vehicles  (+dp/uuca)  need  by 
the  painters  of  antiquity  than  on  any  other  matter 
connected  with  ancient  painting.  Gum  and  glue, 
commis,  gurami,  glutinum,  glutinum  taurmum,  were 
evidently  in  common  use.*  Pliny4  speaks  of  a  sar- 
oocolla  (Pence*  Sarcocolla,  Linnaeus)  as  a  gum  most 
useful  to  painters.  The  Greeks  received  it  from 
Persia.'  Its  substance  has  been  analyzed  by  M. 
Pelletier.' 

Mastich,  a  resin  of  the  Putaeia  Lentiteut,  now 
much  used  by  painters,  is  also  mentioned  by  Greek 
and  Roman  writers ;'  the  best  was  produced  in  the 
island  of  Chios.  It  was  termed  (nrrivn  oxtvivn  and 
utunlxji,  also  anavBivi/  fuurrixt,  retina  lentucina, 
muticke.  There  were  various  kinds;  Pliny  men- 
tions a  kind  from  Pontus  which  resembled  bitumen. 
This  resin  was  not  improbably  mixed  with  the  Punic 
wax  prepared  for  painting  in  encaustic;  for  the 
Abate  Requeno,  who  made  many  experiments  in 
encaustic  (Saggi  nil  ristabtlimento  deW  antica  arte 
dei  Greet  e  Romani  pittori,  Parma,  1787),  asserts 
that  it  amalgamates  well  with  wax ;  the  same  wri- 
ter is  also  of  opinion  that  the  ancient  encaustic 
painters  used  also  amber  (suceinum)  and  frankin- 
cense or  olibanum  (Tkue  nutadum)  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  colours.  Pliny,*  speaking  of  verdigris, 
remarks  that  it  was  sometimes  mixed  with  frankin- 
cense. He  also  mentions'  other  resins  and  sub- 
stances which  are  useful  to  painters,  and"  particu- 
larly turpentine  (terebinthina),  of  which,  as  now, 
there  were  formerly  various  kinds." 

The  method  of  preparing  wax,  or  Punic  wax  (ce- 
nt Puntca),  as  it  was  termed,  is  preserved  in  Pliny" 
and  Diuecorides."  It  was  the  ordinary  yellow  wax, 
purified  and  bleached  by  being  boiled  three  distinct 
limes  in  sea-water,  with  a  small  quantity  of  nitre, 
applying  fresh  water  each  time.  When  taken  out 
of  the  water  the  third  time,  it  was  covered  with  a 
thin  cloth  and  placed  in  the  sun  to  dry.  Wax  thus 
purified  was  mixed  with  all  species  of  colours,  and 
prepared  for  painting ;  but  it  was  applied,  also,  to 
many  other  uses,  as  polishing  statues,  walls,  Ac. 

Pliny  speaks  of  two  kinds  of  bitumen  or  aspnaltnm 
(wr+aXrot),  the  ordinary,  and  a  white  Babylonian  bi- 
tumen.14 It  was  used  as  a  varnish  for  bronze  stat- 
ues. For  an  account  of  the  colours  used  by  the 
ancient  painters,  see  the  article  Colors*. 

VII.  Method*  of  Painting.— There  were  two  dis- 
tinct classes  of  painting  practised  by  the  ancients, 
in  water  colours  and  in  wax,  both  of  which  were 
practised  in  various  ways.  Of  the  former,  the  prin- 
cipal were  fresco,  al  fresco ;  and  the  various  kinds 
of  distemper  (a  tempera),  with  glue,  with  the  white 
°f  egg.  or  with  gums  (a  guano) ;  and  with  wax  or 
resins  when  these  were  rendered  by  any  means  ve- 
hicles that  could  be  worked  with  water.    Wax  be- 

I.  (LmRnnMda  Poiapei,  put  li.,p.«8.)  —  1  (x.,60.)— X 
(Kin.,  H.  N.,  xjct.,  SS— Vitro.,  to^  10.)  —  4.  (liii.,  SO.)— ». 
(Dnnor.,  Hi.,  M.)  — e.  (VH.  Men*,  Diot.  Med.  Saeu.)  —  7. 
{nil.,  H.  N.,  xii,  30  ;  mr.,  S3.— Dieecor.,  i.,  90.  —  Theonhr., 
H.  P.,  Ti.,  4.)— 8.  (zxxir.,  ».)-».  (jiT.,15.)— 10.  (nrr.,ll)— 
■I.  (VW.  Geaflnv,  Meter.  Mid.— Bxeorms,  ri_  ed  Plie.,  ixir., 
•a,ed.LeneJTCj— IS.  (m.,  *».)  — 11,  <ii,  105.)— 14.  (xnr., 


comes  a  water-colour  medium  when  boiled  wits 
sarcocolla  or  mastich,  according  to  the  Abate  Re- 
queno, who  mixed  five  ounces  of  mastich  with  two 
of  wax,  which,  when  boiled,  he  cooled  in  a  basin  of 
water  ;  turpent  jie  becomes  such  when  well  mixed 
with  the  white  of  egg  and  water.  The  yolk  of  ege. 
when  mixed  with  vinegar,  also  makes  a  good  work- 
ing vehicle  for  this  species  of  painting,  but  it  does 
not  require  water.  Of  the  latter  mode,  or  painting 
in  wax,  the  principal  was  through  fire  (iia  m>p6{), 
termed  encaustic  (kyKavorutri,  eneauttica).  The 
painting  in  wax,  Kvpcyrtjfio,  or  ship- painting  (ince- 
ratnenta  namum1),  was  distinct  from  encaustic'  (icn- 
poypafla  KartirtiroiiuXro,  which  is  distinct  from  eU 
Kovtf  .  .  .  .  h  ty/cav/ioot  ypa+6/uvat  6ia  rrvpdf*). 

Fresco  was  probably  little  employed  by  the  an- 
cients for  works  of  imitative  art,  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  the  ordinary  method  of  simply  colouring 
walls,  especially  among  the  Romans.  The  walls 
were  divided  into  compartments  or  panels,  which 
were  termed  abaci,  &6a*e( ;  the  composition  of  the 
stucco,  and  the  method  of  preparing  the  walls  for 
painting,  is  described  by  Vitruvius.4  They  first  cov- 
ered the  wall  with  a  layer  of  ordinary  plaster,  over 
which,  when  dry,  were  successively  added  three 
other  layers  of  a  finer  quality,  mixed  with  sand ; 
above  these  were  placed  still  three  layers  of  a  com- 
position of  chalk  and  marble  dust,  the  upper  one  be- 
ing laid  on  before  the  under  one  was  quite  dry,  and 
each  succeeding  coat  being  of  a  finer  quality  than 
the  preceding.  By  this  process  the  different  layers 
were  so  bound  together,  that  the  whole  mass  form- 
ed one  solid  and  beautiful  slab,  resembling  marble, 
and  was  capable  of  being  detached  from  the  wall, 
and  transported  in  a  wooden  frame  to  any  distance.' 
Vitruvius  remarks  that  the  composition  of  the  an- 
cient Greek  walls  was  so  excellent,  that  persons 
were  in  the  habit  of  cutting  away  slabs  from  them 
and  converting  them  into  tables,  which  had  a  very 
beautiful  appearance.  This  colouring  al  fresco,  in 
which  the  colours  were  mixed  simply  in  water,  as 
the  term  implies,  was  applied  when  the  composi- 
tion was  still  wet  (udo  teetorio),  and  on  that  account 
was  limited  to  certain  colours,  for  no  colours  except 
earths  can  be  employed  in  this  way,  that  have  not 
already  stood  the  test  of  fire.  Pliny*  mentions  those 
colours  which  could  not  be  so  employed :  purpuris- 
sum,  Indicum,  ceruleum,  Melinum,  auripigmentum, 
Appianum,  and  cerussa ;  instead  of  Melinum  they 
used  parotouium,  a  white  from  Egypt,  which  was 
by  the  Romans  considered  the  best  of  whites.  ( Vid. 

CoLOKEi.) 

The  care  and  skill  required  to  execute  a  work  in 
fresco,  and  the  tedious  and  expensive  process  of 
preparing  the  walls,  must  have  effectually  excluded 
it  from  ordinary  plaoes.  The  majority  of  the  walls 
in  Pompeii  are  in  common  distemper  ;  but  those  of 
the  better  houses,  not  only  in  Pompeii,  but  in  Rome 
and  elsewhere,  especially  those  which  constitute 
the  ground  of  pictures,  are  in  fresco.  All  the  pic- 
tores,  however,  are  apparently  in  distemper  of  a  su- 
perior kind,  or  a  guazzo,  but  the  hnpasto  is  of  va- 
rious qualities  ;  in  some  it  appears  to  have  the  con- 
sistency of  oil  painting  without  its  defects,  in  others 
it  is  very  inferior. 

Ordinary  distemper,  that  is,  with  glue  or  size,  is 
probably  the  most  ancient  species  of  painting ;  many 
of  the  ancient  ornamental  friezes  and  painted  baosi- 
relievi  in  the  temples  and  ruins  in  Egypt,  and  also 
many  of  the  most  ancient  remains  in  Italy,  are 
painted  m  this  manner. 

The  fresco  walls,  when  painted,  were  covered 
with  an  encaustic  varnish,  both  to  heighten  the 

1.  (Lit.,  xxriii.,  4J.)  — S.  (Compere  AUwowu, ».,  p.  S04. ».'. 
— S.  (Plat-  Mor.  Am*tor.,  18.)— 4.  (Tii., ».)— 4.  (VitruT..  ii»». 
— Plin.,  H.  N,  sot.,  49.)— «.  (xot.,  »1.) 
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colours,  and  to  preserve  them  from  the  injurious  ef- 
fects of  the  sun  or  the  weather.  Vitruvius1  describes 
the  process  as  a  Greek  practice,  which  they  termed 
novate.  When  the  wall  was  coloured  and  dry,  Punic 
wax,  melted  and  tempered  with  a  little  oil,  was 
rubbed  over  it  with  a  hard  brush  (tela) ;  this  was 
made  smooth  and  even  by  applying  a  eauterium 
(Kaerfipiov),  or  an  iron  pan,  filled  with  live  coals, 
over  the  surface,  as  near  to  it  as  was  just  necessa- 
ry to  melt  the  wax :  it  was  then  rubbed  with  a 
candle  (wax?)  and  a  clean  linen  cloth  in  the  way 
that  naked  marble  statues  were  done.'  The  Abate 
Kequeno  supposes  that  the  candles  were  used  as  a 
species  of  delicate  eauterium,  simply  to  keep  the 
wax  soft,  that  it  might  receive  a  polish  from  the 
friction  of  the  linen ;  but  it  is  a  subject  that  pre- 
sents considerable  difficulty. 

This  kind  of  varnish  was  applied  apparently  to 
plain  walls  only,  for  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  discovered 
no  remains  whatever,  in  the  baths  of  Titus,  of  an 
encaustic  varnish  upon  paintings,  although  the  plain 
walls  had  generally  traces  of  a  red  varnish  of  this 
description.  Neither  Pliny  nor  Vitruvius  mention 
anything  about  colour ;  but  this  is  evidently  a  most 
simple  addition,  and  does  not  interfere  at  ail  either 
with  the  principle  or  the  application  of  the  varnish. 
Paintings  may  have  possibly  been  executed  upon 
the  walls  after  they  were  thus  varnished. 
.  A  method  apparently  very  generally  practised  by 
the  Roman  and  later  Greek  painters  was  encaustic, 
which,  according  to  Plutarch,'  was  the  most  durable 
of  all  methods ;  it  was  in  very  little  use  by  the  ear- 
lier painters,  and  was  not  generally  adopted  until 
after  the  time  of  Alexander.  Pliny4  defines  the 
term  thus :  "  etrit  pingere  ac  picturam  inurere,"  to 
paint  with  wax  or  wax  colours,  and  to  burn  in  the 
picture  afterward  with  the  eauterium ;  it  appears, 
therefore,  to  have  been  the  simple  addition  of  the 
process  of  burning  in  to  the  ordinary  method  of 
painting  with  wax  colours.  There  were  various 
kinds  of  encaustic,  with  the  pencil  and  with  the 
oestrum ;  but  the  difference  between  them  cannot 
have  been  very  great,  for  Pausias,  whose  style  was 
in  encaustic  with  the  cestrum,  nevertheless  under- 
took to  repair  the  paintings  of  Polygnotus  at  Thes- 
pise,  which  were  painted  in  the  ordinary  manner,  in 
water  colours,  with  the  pencil.  Pliny,'  in  enumer- 
ating the  most  celebrated  painters  of  antiquity, 
speaks  separately  of  those  who  excelled  in  either 
class ;  chap.  36  is  devoted  to  those  who  painted  in 
the  ordinary  method  with  the  pencil,  and  chap.  40 
principally  to  those  who  painted  in  encaustic.  Certe 
(waxes)  was  the  ordinary  term  for  painters'  colours 
among  the  Romans,  but  more  especially  encaustic 
colours,  and  they  kept  them  in  partitioned  boxes,  as 
painters  do  at  present  ("  Pictoret  loculatat  magna* 
habent  arcutat,  ubi  ditcoloret  tint  cera'").  They  were 
most  probably  kept  dry  in  Ihese  boxes,  and  the  wet 
brush  or  pencil  was  ri'bbed  upon  them  when  colour 
was  required,  or  they  were  moistened  by  the  artist 
previous  to  commencing  work.  From  the  term 
cere,  it  would  appear  that  wax  constituted  the  prin- 
cipal ingredient  of  the  colouring  vehicle  used ;  but 
this  does  not  necessarily  follow,  and  it  is  very  im- 
probable that  it  did  ;  there  must  have  been  a  great 
portion  of  gum  or  resin  in  the  colours,  or  they  could 
not  have  hardened.  Wax  was  undoubtedly  a  most 
essential  ingredient,  since  it  apparently  prevents 
the  colours  from  cracking :  cera,  therefore,  might 
originally  simply  mean  colours  which  contained 
wax,  in  contradistinction  to  those  which  did  not, 
but  was  afterward  applied  generally  by  the  Romans 
to  the  colours  of  painters,  as,  for  instance,  by  Sta- 
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tius,1 "  Apellea  eupertnt  te  tcribere  cercc."  The  i 
(ciroyyia,  tpongia),  spoken  of  by  Pliny  and  "other 
writers  in  connexion  with  painting,  affords  some 
proof  that  painting  in  water-colours  was  the  meth- 
od generally  practised  by  the  ancient  painters, 
which  is  also  corroborated  by  the  small  vessel 
placed  close  to  the  palette  or  table  of  the  portrait- 
painter  of  the  Casa  Carolina  of  Pompeii,  evidently 
for  the  purpose  of  washing  his  single  brush  in. 
Seneca'  notices  the  facility  and  rapidity  with  which 
a  painter  takes  and  lays  on  his  colours.  That  wax 
or  resins  may  be  used  as  vehicles  in  water-colours 
has  been  already  mentioned. 

The  origin  of  encaustic  painting  is  unknown.  It 
was  practised  in  two  ways  with  the  cestrum,  name- 
ly, in  wax  and  on  ivory,  and  in  a  third  manner  with 
the  pencil.  The  last  method,  according  to  Pliny, 
was  applied  chiefly  to  snip-painting ;  the  colours 
were  laid  on  hot.  His  words  are,  "  Eneautto  pin- 
gendi  duo  fuitte  antiquitut  genera  eontlat,  cera,  et  n 
ebore,  eettro  id  est  vinculo,  donee  clattet  pingi  cot- 
pere.  Hoc  tertium  accettit,  retolutit  igni  cent  pent- 
cillo  utendi,  qua  picture  in  navibut  nee  tote  nee  tola 
ventitque  corrumpitur.'"  This  passage,  from  it* 
conciseness,  presents  many  difficulties.  "  Cera, 
ctttro,"  that  is,  in  wax  with  the  cestrum ;  this  was 
the  method  of  Pausias:  "tit  ebore,  eettro;"  this 
must  have  been  a  species  of  drawing  with  a  hot 
point  upon  ivory,  for  it  was,  as  is  distinctly  said, 
without  wax,  "cera,  et  t»  ebore."  The  third  meth- 
od, "retolutit  igni  cerit  penieUlo  utendi,"  though 
first  employed  on  ships,  was  not  necessarily  con 
fined  to  ship-painting ;  and  if  the  assertion  of  Plin* 
is  correct,  it  must  have  been  a  very  different  stylV 
of  painting  from  the  ship-colouring  of  Homer,  since 
he  says  it  was  of  a  later  date  than  the  preceding 
methods.  The  "  ineeramenta  navium"  of  Livy,  and 
the  Kripoypa^ia  of  Alhenteus,  mentioned  aboie,  iua> 
have  been  executed  in  this  third  method  of  Pliny  ;  ' 
the  use  of  the  eauterium,  or  process  of  burning  i». 
is  here  not  alluded  to ;  but,  since  be  defined  en 
caustic  to  be  "  cerit  pingere  ae  picturam  inurere,'  * 
its  employment  may  be  understood  in  this  case 
also.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  understand  what 
effect  the  action  of  the  eauterium  coulrl  have  in  tho 
second  method  (in  ebore,  eettro),  which  was  wiiiioui 
wax.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  defini- 
tion alluded  to  is  the  explanation  of  the  first-men- 
tioned method  only ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  an- 
cient methods  of  painting  in  encaustic  were  not  only 
three,  but  several;  the  atioir  of  Vitruvius,  men- 
tioned also  by  himself,  is  a  fourth,  and  the  various 
modes  of  ship-painting  add  others  to  the  number. 
Pliny'  himself  speaks  of  "  zopissa,"  a  composition 
of  wax  and  pitch,  which  was  scraped  from  ships ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  higher  class  ol 
encaustic  was  practised  with  the  cestrum  only, 
since  the  pencil  is  such  an  infinitely  more  efficient 
instrument  for  the  proper  mixing  and  application  of 
colours  (Kepacvrtat  rd  xp"MaTa,  xai  titaipov  noula- 
8at  rrpi  brdoXqv  avTuv').  The  wax-painting  on  the 
fictile  vases,  mentioned  by  Athenseus,'  can  have 
been  scarcely  executed  with  the  cestrum ;  and  it  is 
also  unlikely  that  it  was  done  with  hot  colours,  as 
the  painting  of  the  "figlinum  oput"  mentioned  by 
Pliny'  may  have  been.  But  as  there  were  various 
methods  of  painting  in  encaustic,  it  follows  that  ihc 
colours  designed  for  this  species  of  painting  were 
also  invariably  prepared,  and  those  which  were 
suited  for  one  style  may  have  been  quite  unfit  for 
another.  All  these  styles,  however,  are  compara- 
tively simple,  compared  with  that  of  Pausias,  in 
wax  with  the  cestrum,  "cera,  eettro;"  and  it  is  dif- 
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Inilt  for  a  modern  practitioner  to  understand  how 
a  large  and  valuable  picture  could  be  produced  by 
such  a  method,  unless  these  colours  of  cere,  which 
painters  of  this  class,  according  to  Varro,*  kept  in 
partitioned  boxes,  were  a  species  of  wax  crayons, 
which  were  worked  upon  the  panel  with  the  broad 
end  of  the  eestrum  (which  may  hare  bad  a  rough 
edge),  within  an  outline  or  monogram  previously 
drawn  or  cut  in  with  the  pointed  end,  and  were  af- 
terward fixed,  and  toned  or  blended  by  the  action  of 
the  cauterium.  Painters  were  in  the  habit  of  in- 
scribing the  word  hUavoev,  "  burned  it  in,"  opon 
pictures  executed  in  encaustic,  as  Nino;  tviicavoer, 
Atwt'irtrof  kviicmatv.* 

VIII.  Polychromy.— The  practice  of  varnishing 
and  polishing  marble  statues  has  been  already  inci- 
dentally noticed.  The  custom  was  very  general ; 
ancient  statues  were  also  often  painted,  and  what 
is  now  termed  polychrome  sculpture  was  very  com- 
mon in  Greece,  for  the  acrolithic  'and  the  chrys- 
elephantine statues  were  both  of  this  description. 
Many  works  of  the  latter  class,  which  were  of  ex- 
traordinary magnificence  and  costliness,  are  de- 
scribed by  Pausanias.  The  term  polychromy,  thus 
applied,  was  apparently  unknown  to  the  ancients ; 
this  species  of  painting  is  called  by  Plutarch*  ayaX- 
udruv  ijKavott,  and  appears  to  have  been  executed 
by  a  distinct  class  of  artists  (iyafydrav  kyKawrral). 
They  are  mentioned  also  by  Plato,*  ol  ivipuxvrac 
ypa+ovnt .  and  if  it  is  certain  that  Plato  here  al- 
ludes to  painting  statues,  it  is  clear  that  they  were 
occasionally  entirely  painted,  in  exact  imitation  of 
nature ;  for  he  expressly  remarks,  that  it  is  not  by  ap- 
ply ing  a  rich  or  beautiful  colour  to  any  particular  part, 
but  by  giving  its  local  colour  to  each  part,  that  the 
whole  is  made  beautiful  (aXX'affpei  el  tH  irpowj/covra 
kturroif  iirotittiovTts,  rd  SXov  naXbv  teotoS/uv).  That 
this  was,  however,  not  a  general  practice,  is  evident 
from  the  dialogue  between  Lycinus  and  Polystra- 
tua,  in  Lucian/  where  it  is  clearly,  though  indirect- 
ly stated,  that  the  Venus  of  Cnidus  by  Praxiteles, 
and  other  celebrated  statues,  were  not  coloured, 
although  they  may  have  been  ornamented  in  parts, 
and  covered  with  an  encaustic  varnish. 

The  practice  of  colouring  statues  is  undoubtedly 
as  ancient  as  the  art  of  statuary  itself;  although 
they  were  perhaps  originally  coloured  more  from  a 
love  of  colour  than  from  any  design  of  improving 
the  resemblance  of  the  representation.  The  Jupi- 
ter of  the  Capitol,  placed  by  Tarquinius  Prisons, 
was  coloured  with  minium.*  In  later  times  the 
custom  seems  to  have  been  reduced  to  a  system, 
and  was  practised  with  more  reserve.  Considera- 
ble attention  also  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the 
effect  of  the  object  as  a  work  of  art.  Praxiteles 
being  asked  which  of  his  marble  works  he  most  ad- 
mired, answered,  those  which  Nicias  had  a  hand 
in,  "quibut  Nieitu  Planum  adtnometet ;"  so  much, 
says  Pliny,'  did  he  attribute  to  his  circumlitio.  Ni- 
cias, therefore,  win  painted  in  encaustic,  seems  t* 
ku  youth  to  have  been  an  iyaXparav  tycawmjf,  or 
painter  of  statue*,  and,  from  the  approval  of  Prax- 
iteles, excelled  apparently  in  this  description  of 
painting  or  colonring. 

This  view  differs  very  materially  from  those 
which  have  been  hitherto  advanced  upon  this  sub- 
ject, but  it  has  not  been  adopted  without  mature 
■onsideration. 

In  the  "  circumlitio"  of  Nicias,  the  naked  form 
was,  most  probably,  merely  varnished,  the  colour- 
ing being  applied  only  to  the  eyes,  eyebrows,  lips, 
and  hair,  to  the  draperies,  and  the  various  orna- 
ments of  dress ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
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fine  statues,  especially  of  females,  when  carefully 
and  tastefully  coloured  in  this  way,  must  have  been 
extremely  beautiful;  the  encaustic  varnish  upon 
the  white  marble  must  have  had  very  much  the  efr 
feet  of  a  pale  transparent  flesh.  Gold  was  aba 
abundantly  employed  upon  ancient  statues;  the 
hah*  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis  was  gilded ;  and  in 
some,  glass  eyes  and  eyelashes  of  copper  were  in- 
serted, examples  of  which  are  still  extant. 

The  practice,  also,  of  colouring  architecture  seems 
to  have  been  universal  among  the  Greeks,  and  very 
general  among  the  Romans.  It  is  difficult  to  define 
exactly  what  the  system  was,  for  there  is  scarcely 
any  notice  of  it  in  ancient  writers ;  a  few  casual 
remarks  in  Vitruvius  and  Pausanias  are  all  we  pos- 
sess of  any  value.  Out  information  is  drawn  chiefly 
from  the  observations  of  modern  travellers ;  fot 
traces  of  colour  have  been  found  upon  moat  of  the 
architectural  ruins  of  Greece,  and  upon  the  ancient 
monuments  of  Italy  and  Sicily ;  but,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Doric  ruins  at  Corinth  and  the  Tem- 
ple of  i£gina,  which  are  not  of  marble,  the  colour- 
ing was  confined  to  the  mouldings  and  other  orna- 
ments, the  friezes,  the  metopes,  and  the  tympana 
of  the  pediments.  The  exterior  of  the  wail  of  the 
cella  of  the  iEgina  temple,  and  the  columns  of  the 
Corinthian  ruins,  were  covered  with  stucco  and  col- 
oured red.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  exterior 
walls,  when  of  marble,  were  ever  coloured,  for  no 
traces  of  colour  have  been  found  upon  them.  At 
an  early  age,  before  the  use  of  marble,  when  tht 
temples  and  public  edifices  were  constructed  most 
ly  of  wood,  the  use  of  colour  must  have  been  much 
more  considerable  and  less  systematic;  bat,  da 
ring  the  most  refined  ages,  the  colouring,  otherwise 
quite  arbitrary,  appears  to  have  been  strictly  con 
fined  to  the  ornamental  parts.  From  the  trace* 
found  upon  ancient  monuments,  we  are  enabled  to 
form  a  very  tolerable  idea  of  the  ancient  system  of 
decorating  mouldings.  They  were  painted  in  vari- 
ous ways  and  in  a  great  variety  of  colours,  and  a 
tasteful  combination  of  colours  must  have  added 
greatly  to  the  effect  of  even  the  richest  mouldings- 
The  ordinary  decorations  were  foliage,  ova,  anj 
beads ;  but  upon  the  larger  mouldings  on  which  fo- 
liage was  painted,  the  outlines  of  the  leaves  were 
first  engraved  in  the  stone.  Gilding  and  metal- 
work  were  also  introduced,  particularly  in  the  Doric 
order ;  the  architrave  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens 
was  decorated  with  gilded  shields.  Friezes  that 
were  adorned  with  sculpture  appear  to  have  been 
invariably  coloured,  as  also  the  tympana  of  the  ped- 
iments ;  in  the  Parthenon  these  parts  were  of  a 
pale  blue ;  in  some  of  the  Sicilian  monumen's  red 
has  been  found.  Some  interior  polychrome  corni  - 
ces  of  Pompeii  are  given  in  the  work  of  Zahn.' 

In  later  times,  among  the  Romans,  the  practice 
of  colouring  buildings  seems  to  have  degenerated 
into  a  mere  taste  for  gaudy  colours.  Pliny  and  Vi- 
truvins  both  repeatedly  deplore  the  corrupt  taste  of 
their  own  times.  Vitruvius*  observes  that  the  dee- 
orations  of  the  ancients  were  tastelessly  laid  aside, 
and  that  strong  and  gaudy  colouring  and  prodigal 
expense  were  substituted  for  the  beautiful  effects 
produced  by  the  skill  of  the  ancient  artists.  Pom- 
peii, with  much  that  is  chaste  and  beautiful,  har 
many  traces  also  of  what  Vitruvius  and  Pliny  coir 
plain  of.  Plate  99  of  Zahn  affords  a  beautiful  spc- 
cimen  of  the  ancient  wall-painting  of  Pompeii  in 
courts  and  interiors.  For  a  farther  account  of  this 
subject,  see  Kugler,  "  Vebtr  die  Polychrome  der 
Gritckucken  Arcntteetur  und  Sculplur  und  ikre  Gren- 
ten,"  Berlin,  1836. 

IX.  Vote  Painting. — The  fictile  vase-painting 
of  the  Greeks  was  an  art  of  itself,  and  was  prao- 
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twea  by  a  distinct  class  of  artists,1  who  must  have 
required  peculiar  instruction,  and  probably  exer- 
cised the  art  according  to  a  prescribed  system.  It 
is,  however,  impossible  to  say  anything  positive  re- 
garding the  history  of  this  branch  of  ancient  paint- 
ing, as  scarcely  anything  is  known.  The  designs 
upon  these  vases  (which  the  Greeks  termed  A#«v- 
$01)  have  been  variously  interpreted,  but  they  have 
been  generally  considered  to  be  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  the  initiation  into  the  Eleusinian  and 
other  mysteries.*  They  were  given  as  prizes  to  the 
victors  at  the  Panathenasa  and  other  games,  and 
seem  to  have  been  always  buried  with  their  owners 
at  their  death,  for  they  have  been  discovered  only  in 
tombs. 

Vase-painting  cannot  be  adduced  to  determine 
the  general  nature  or  character  of  ancient  painting 
as  a  liberal  or  imitative  art ;  though  the  rude  de- 
signs upon  the  vases  throw  considerable  light  upon 
the  progressive  development  of  the  art  as  relates 
to  style  of  design,  and  in  some  degree  upon  the 
principles  of  Grecian  composition  of  the  early  times ; 
but  their  chief  interest  and  value  consist  in  the 
faithful  pictures  they  afford  of  the  traditions,  cus- 
toms, and  habits  of  the  ancients. 

The  ancient  vase-painters  were  probably  attached 
to  the  potteries,  or  the  establishments  in  which  the 
vases  were  made  ;  or  themselves  constituted  dis- 
tinct bodies,  which,  from  the  general  similarity  of 
styia  and  execution  of  the  designs  upon  the  vases, 
is  not  improbable.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
held  in  any  esteem,  for  their  names  have  not  been 
preserved  by  any  ancient  writer;  and  we  only  know 
the  names  of  four,  from  their  being  inscribed  upon 
the  vases  themselves,  viz.,  Taleides,  Assteas,  Las- 
imos,  and  Calliphon.1 

The  words  xaAor.  and  icaMj,  found  frequently  upon 
he  ancient  vases,  are  explained  to  be  simple  ac- 
clamations of  praise  and  approval,  supposed  to  be 
addressed  to  the  person  to  whom  the  vase  was  pre- 
sented; the  words  are  frequently  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed by  a  name,  evidently  that  of  the  person  for 
whom  the  vase  was  designed.  The  inscription 
also  i  waif  KtOai  has  been  found  on  some  vases, 
which  have  probably  been  designed  as  presents  for 
young  females.  D'Hancarville4  supposes  that  vase- 
painting  had  entirely  ceased  about  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  Corinth,  and  that  the  art  of  manu- 
facturing vases  began  to  decline  towards  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  and  arrived  at  its  last  period  about  the 
time  of  the  Antonines  and  Septimius  Severus. 
Vase-painting  had  evidently  ceased  long  before  the 
time  of  Pliny,  for  in  his  time  the  painted  vases 
were  of  immense  value,  and  were  much  sought  af- 
ter ;  but  the  manufacture  of  the  vases  themselves 
appears  to  have  been  still  extensive,  for  he  himself 
mentions  fourteen  celebrated  potteries  of  his  own 
time,  eight  in  Italy  and  six  elsewhere.  The  vases, 
however,  appear  to  have  been  merely  remarkable 
for  the  fineness  or  durability  of  the  clay  and  the  el- 
egance of  their  shape.*  For  the  composition  of  the 
clay  with  which  these  fictilia  were  made,  see  Fic- 

TILC. 

Even  in  the  time  of  the  Empire,  painted  vases 
were  termed  "  operis  antiqui,"  and  were  then  sought 
•  for  in  the  ancient  tombs  of  Campania  and  other 
parts  of  Magna  Grascia.  Suetonius'  mentions  the 
discovery  of  some  vases  of  this  description  in  the 
time  of  Julius  Cesar,  in  clearing  away  some  very 
ancient  tombs  at  Capua.  It  is  also  remarkable,  that 
not  a  single  painted  vase  has  been  yet  discovered  in 
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Vneee  Antiqoee,  yol.  T.,  pi  3,  pi.  44  :  Tol.  ii.,  pi.  87,  pi.  «!.— MU- 
*g«n,  Am.  Uned.  Man.,  pi.  87.)— 4.  (Collection  of  Vim,  Ac., 
IntrodO-S.  (tot.,  4«.)— «.  (Jul.  Gm.,  81  ) 
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either  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  or  Stabia:,  which  ■ 
of  itself  almost  sufficient  to  prove  that  vase-paint- 
ing was  not  practised,  and  also  that  painted  vases 
were  extremely  scarce.  We  may  form  some  idee 
of  their  value  from  the  statement  of  Pliny,1  tba; 
they  were  more  valuable  than  the  Murrhine  vases. 
(Vid.  Mubrhina  V»»a.)  The  paintings  on  the  va- 
ses, considered  as  works  of  art,  vary  exceedingly 
in  the  detail  of  the  execution,  although  in  style  of 
design  they  may  be  arranged  in  two  principal  class 
es,  the  black  and  the  yellow ;  for  those  which  do 
not  come  strictly  under  either  of  these  two  heads 
are  either  too  few  or  vary  too  slightly  to  require  a 
distinct  classification.  The  majority  of  the  vases 
that  have  been  as  yet  discovered,  have  been  found 
in  ancient  tombs  about  Capua  and  Nola. 

The  black  vases,  or  those  with  the  black  figures 
upon  the  stained  reddish-yellow  terra-cotta,  the 
best  of  which  were  found  at  Nola,  are  the  most  an- 
cient, and  their' illustrations  consist  principally  of 
representations  from  the  early  mythological  tradi- 
tions ;  but  the  style  of  these  vases  was  sometimes 
imitated  by  later  artists.  (Plate  66,  vol.  iv.,  of 
D'Hancarville  is  an  example.)  The  inferior  exam- 
ples of  this  class  have  some  of  them  traces  of  the 
graphis  or  cestrum  upon  them,  which  appear  to 
have  been  made  when  the  clay  was  still  soft ;  some 
also  have  lines  or  scratches  upon  the  figures,  which 
have  been  added  when  the  painting  was  completed. 
The  style  of  the  design  of  these  black  figures,  or 
skiagrams,  is  what  has  been  termed  the  Egyptian  or 
Dasdalian  style.  The  varieties  in  this  style  are  oc- 
casionally a  purple  tint  instead  of  the  black ;  or  the 
addition  of  a  red  sash  or  a  white  vest,  and  some- 
times a  white  face  and  white  hands  and  feet  A 
curious  and  interesting  example  of  this  kind  of  pol- 
ychrom,  in  black,  red,  and  white,  was  discovered 
near  Athens  in  1813,  representing  on  one  side  a  Mi- 
nerva with  a  spear  and  shield,  in  the  Daedalian 
style,  and  on  the  reverse,  in  a  somewhat  better 
style,  a  young  man  driving  a  biga  of  most  anciei.t 
construction  ;  it  is  supposed  to  represent  Erichtho- 
nius.  Near  the  Minerva  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion, written  from  right  to  left :  TON  A8ENE0N 
A8A0N  EMI,  tuv  'A6vvtuv  iBXav  cl/d,  "  I  am  the 
prize  of  the  Athentea"  (Panathentea).  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  the  time  of  Solon.* 

The  vases  with  the  yellow  monograms,  or,  rather, 
the  black  monograms  upon  the  yellow  grounds,  con 
stitute  the  mass  of  ancient  vases.  Their  illustra 
tions  are  executed  with  various  degrees  of  merit  • 
those  of  inferior  execution,  also  of  this  class,  have 
traces  of  the  graphis  upon  them,  which  appear  to 
have  been  drawn  upon  the  sod  clay ;  the  only  col 
our  upon  these,  independent  of  that  of  the  clay,  is 
the  dark  back-ground,  generally  black,  which  renders 
the  figures  very  prominent.  The  designs  upon  the 
better  vases  are  also  merely  monograms,  with  the 
usual  dark  back-grounds,  but  there  is  a  very  great 
difference  between  the  execution  of  tnese  and  that 
of  those  just  alluded  to ;  there  are  no  traces  what- 
ever of  the  graphis  upon  them ;  their  outlines  are 
drawn  with  the  hair  pencil,  in  colour,  similar  to  that 
of  the  back-ground,  which  is  a  species  of  black  var- 
nish, probably  asphaltum  ;  or,  perhaps,  rather  pre- 
pared with  the  gagates  lapis  (jett)  (yaydnjf)  of 
Pliny,  for  he  remarks  that  it  is  indelible  when  used 
on  this  kind  of  earthenware.* 

The  best  of  these  vases,  which  probably  belong 
to  about  the  time  of  Alexander,  are  conspicuous  for 
a  very  correct  style  of  design,  although  they  are  in- 
variably carelessly  executed,  especially  in  the  ex- 
tremities, but  exhibit,  at  the  same  time,  a  surprising 
facility  of  hand.    The  celebrated  vase  of  Sir  W. 

1.  (tot.,  4fl.)— S.  (M'Uingen.  Anc  Uned.  Mon.,  pi  1.1—1 
(uiri.,M)  . 
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Hamilton's  collection,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
tho  paintings  of  which  represent  Hercules  and  hi: 
companions  in  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides,  and 
the  race  of  Atalanta  and  Hippomenes,  exhibits,  for 
design,  composition,  and  execution,  perhaps  the 
finest  specimen  of  ancient  vase-painting  that  has 
been  yet  discovered :  the  style  of  design  is  perfect, 
but  the  execution,  though  on  the  whole  laborious, 
is  in  many  parts  very  careless.1 

There  appears  to  be  no  example  of  the  more  per- 
fect monochrom'  upon  ancient  vases,  and  examples 
of  the  polychrom  are  very  rare.  In  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton's collection  there  are  a  few  examples  in  which 
various  colours  have  been  added  after  the  ordinary 
monogram  has  been  completed,  for  they  are  not  in- 
corporated with  the  vase,  as  the  black  and  ground 
tints  are,  but  are  subject  to  scale,  and  are  easily 
rubbed  off.  They  consist  of  white,  red,  yellow,  and 
blue  colours.  These  vases  are  apparently  of  a  la- 
ter date  than  the  shove,  for  the  style  of  design  is 
very  inferior. 

The  museums  of  Naples,  Paris,  London,  and  oth- 
er cities,  afford  abundant  examples  of  these  ancient 
vases;  the  Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples  contains 
alone  upward  of  2600  specimens.  The  subjects  of 
the  illustrations  are  almost  always  connected  with 
ancient  mythology,  and  the  execution  is  generally 
inferior  to  the  composition. 

No  opinion  of  the  style  of  the  designs  upon  an- 
cient vases  can  be  formed  from  the  generality  of 
the  great  works  purporting  to  illustrate  them  which 
nave  been  published  of  late  years.  Very  few  are 
at  all  accurate  in  the  lines  and  proportions,  espe- 
cially of  the  extremities,  and  in  some  even  the 
composition  is  not  faithfully  imitated.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  the  splendid  works  published 
by  Dubois-Maissonneuve,  Laborde,  and  some  others, 
in  which  the  illustrations  are  drawn  with  a  care, 
precision,  and  uniformity  of  character  quite  foreign 
to  the  paintings  on  the  vases.  They  all  appear  to 
be  drawn  rather  according  to  common  and  perfect 
standards  of  the  different  styles,  than  to  be  the  faith- 
ful imitations  of  distinct  original  designs.  Plates 
26  and  26  of  the  first  volume  of  Maissonneuve,  pur- 
porting to  be  faithful  imitations  of  the  design  upon 
the  celebrated  Nola  vase  (in  the  Museum  at  Naples, 
No.  1846),  representing  a  scene  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  Troy,  bear  but  little  resemblance  to  the  ori- 
ginal. This  remark  is  applicable,  also,  to  the  work 
of  D'Hancarville  and  other  productions,  but  in  a 
less  degree.  Perhaps  the  work  which  illustrates 
most  faithfully  the  style  of  the  designs  upon  ancient 
vases,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  that  in  course  of  publication 
by  Gerhard.1  The  specimens,  also,  of  ancient  paint- 
ings published  by  Raoul  Rochette*  have  every  ap- 
pearance of  being  faithful  imitations  of  the  originals. 

X.  Remain*  of  Ancient  Painting. — There  is  a  gen- 
eral prejudice  against  the  opinion  that  the  painting 
of  the  Greeks  equalled  their  sculpture;  and  the 
earlier  discoveries  of  the  remains  of  ancient  paint- 
ings at  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  tended  rather  to 
increase  this  prejudice  than  to  correct  it.  The 
style  of  the  paintings  discovered  in  these  cities  was 
condemned  both  by  Pliny  and  Vitravius,  and  yet 
almost  every  species  of  merit  may  be  discovered  in 
them.  What,  therefore,  must  have  been  the  produc- 
tions which  the  ancients  themselves  esteemed  their 
immortal  works,  and  which,  singly,  were  estimated 
©qui!  to  the  wealth  of  cities  !* 

These  remains  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  in- 
duced Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to  form  a  decided  opin- 
ion upon  ancient  painting.    He  remarks,*  "From 


1.  (rninramll*,  platw  1*7,  1*8,  1M,  130.)—*.  (m  No. 
III.,  p.  Kl.}— J.  (AoMrhMM  OtMchiKlM  Vtmbtldar,  Bartis, 
HUB.)—*.  (Pohtum  Aati4a«.)-9.  (PUa^H.  N,mr.,M.)- 
».  <NoU.toft»«»,*7.) 


ihc  T2"ous  ancient  paintings  which  hava  com* 
down  to  us,  M  may  form  a  judgment,  with  tolerable 
accuracy,  or  the  excellences  and  the  defects  of  th« 
arts  among  the  ancients.  There  can  be  uo  doubt 
but  that  the  same  correctness  of  design  was  re- 
quired from  the  painter  as  from  the  sculptor ;  and 
if  what  has  happened  in  the  case  of  sculpture  had 
likewise  happened  in  regard  to  their  paintings,  an/' 
we  had  the  good  fortune  to  possess  what  the  an- 
cients themselves  esteemed  their  master-pieces,  I 
have  no  doubt  but  we  should  find  their  figures  as 
correctly  drawn  as  the  Laocoon,  and  probably  col- 
oured like  Titian."  This  opinion  has  been  farther 
confirmed  by  later  discoveries  at  Pompeii,  espe- 
cially by  the  great  mosaic  of  the  Casa  del  Fauno, 
discovered  in  1831,  supposed  to  represent  the  bat- 
tle of  Issus.1  But  the  beauty  of  ancient  sculpture 
alone  is  itself  a  powerful  advocate  in  favour  of  this 
opinion  ;  for  when  art  has  once  attained  such  a  de- 
gree of  excellence  as  the  Greek  sculpture  evinces, 
it  is  evident  that  nothing  mediocre  or  even  inferior 
could  be  tolerated.  The  principles  which  guide  the 
practice  of  both  arts  are  in  design  and  proportion 
the  same ;  and  the  style  of  design  in  painting  can- 
not have  been  inferior  to  that  of  sculpture.  Sever 
al  of  the  most  celebrated  ancient  artists  were  botk 
sculptors  and  painters  :  Phidias  and  Enphranoi 
were  both ;  Zeuxis  and  Protogenes  were  both  mod 
ellers ;  Polygnotus  devoted  some  attention  to  stat 
nary ;  and  Lysippus  consulted  Eupompus  upon  style 
in  sculpture.  The  design  of  Phidias  and  Euphra- 
nor  in  painting  cannot  have  been  inferior  in  style  to 
that  of  their  sculpture ;  nor  can  Eupompus  have 
been  an  inferior  critic  in  his  own  art  than  in  that  of 
Lysippus.  We  have,  besides,  the  testimony  of 
nearly  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  of  every 
period,  who,  in  general,  speak  more  frequently  and 
in  higher  terms  of  painting  than  of  sculpture.  "  Si 
quid  generis  Utiutnudi  vu  deUclat,  pieturt.  dtlecttt" 
says  Cicero.' 

The  occasional  errors  in  perspective,  detected  in 
some  of  the  architectural  decorations  in  Pompeii, 
have  been  assumed  as  evidenoe  that  the  Greek 
painters  generally  were  deficient  in  perspective. 
This  conclusion  by  no  means  follows,  and  is  entire- 
ly confuted  by  the  mosaic  of  the  battle  of  Issus,  in 
which  the  perspective  is  admirable ;  in  many  other 
works,  also,  of  minor  importance,  the  perspective  has 
been  carefully  attended  to.  We  know,  moreover, 
that  the  Greeks  were  acquainted  with  perspective 
at  a  very  early  period;  for  Vitravius'  says,  that 
when  JSschylus  was  teaching  tragedy  at  Athens, 
Agatharcus  made  a  scene,  and  left  a  treatise  npon 
it.  By  the  assistance  of  this,  Democritus  and 
Anaxagoras  wrote  upon  the  same  subject,  showing 
bow  the  extension  of  rays  from  a  fixed  point  of 
sight  should  be  made  to  correspond  to  lines  accord- 
ing to  natural  reason ;  so  that  the  images  of  build- 
ings in  painted  scenes  might  have  the  appearance 
of  reality,  and,  although  painted  upon  flat,  vertical 
surfaces,  some  parts  should  seem  to  recede  and 
others  to  come  forward.  This  class  of  painting 
was  termed  scenography  (annvoypa^ia)  by  the 
Greeks,  and  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  prac- 
tised by  architects.  Clisthenes  of  Eretria  is  men- 
tioned as  architect  and  scenograph  (aicvvoypdfoc)* 
Serapion,  Eudorus,  and  others,  were  celebrated  as 
scene-painters.*  Scene-painting  was,  perhaps,  not 
generally  practised  until  after  the  time  of  yEschylus, 
for  Aristotle'  attributes  its  introduction  to  Sophocles. 

The  most  valuable  and  the  most  considerable  of 
ancient  paintings  that  have  yet  been  discovered 
are :  The  so-called  AMobrandini  Marriage,  Nona 
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AiaWbraadine,  originalr;  the  property  of  the  AMo- 
bnodioi  family,  which  '»a»  found  on  the  Esnnilme 
Mount  during  the  ponti  tcate  of  Clement  VIII.,  Ip- 
polito  Aldobrandini,  and  was  placed  by  Pins  VIL  in 
the  Vatican  :  this  painting,  which  is  on  stucco,  and 
contains  ten  rather  small  figures  in  three  groups,  is 
•  work  of  considerable  merit  in  composition,  draw- 
ing, and  colour,  and  is  executed  with  great  freedom;1 
and  the  following  paintings  of  the  Moseo  Borbonico 
at  Naples,  which  are  conspicuous  for  freedom  of 
execution  and  general  technical  excellence:  the 
two  Nereids  found  in  Stabie,  Nos.  Ml  and  562, 
Cat. ;  Telephus  nourished  by  the  roe,  dec.,  from 
Herculaneum,  No.  495 ;  Chiron  and  Achilles,  also 
from  Herculaneum,  No.  780 ;  Briseis  delivered  to 
the  heralds  of  Agamemnon,  from  Pompeii,*  No. 
684  ;  and  the  nine  Funambuli  or  rope-dancers, 
which  axe  executed  with  remarkable  skill  and  fa- 
cility. (Mus.  Borb.,  Ant  d'ErcoL,  and  Zahn  con- 
tain engravings  from  these  works ;  for  fac  similes 
of  ancient  paintings,  see  "Secueil  ie  Pcmturt*  an- 
tique*, imiltt*  fiditemail  pour  let  couleur*  et  pour  le 
trait,  (Faprit  let  dettein*  colorii*  fail*  par  P.  S.  Bar- 
ttli,"  Ac.,  Paris,  1757,  folio.) 

XI.  Period  of  Development.  Essential  Style. — 
With  Polygnotusof  Thasoe  (B.C.  463)  painting  was 
fully  developed  in  all  tbe  essential  principles  of  imi- 
tation, and  was  established  as  an  independent  art 
in  practice.  The  works  of  Polygnotus  were  con- 
spicuous for  expression,  character,  and  design ;  the 
more  minute  discriminations  of  tone  and  local  coJ- 
oi,r,  united  with  dramatic  composition  and  effect, 
were  not  accomplished  until  a  later  period.  The 
limited  space  of  this  article  necessarily  precludes 
anything  like  a  general  notice  of  all  the  various  pro- 
ductions of  Greek  painters  incidentally  mentioned 
In  ancient  writers.  With  the  exception,  therefore, 
of  occasionally  mentioning  works  of  extraordinary 
celebrity,  the  notices  of  the  various  Greek  painters 
of  whom  we  have  any  satisfactory  knowledge  will 
be  restricted  to  those  who,  by  tbe  quality  or  pecu- 
liar character  of  their  works,  have  contributed  to- 
wards the  establishment  of  any  of  the  various  styles 
of  painting  practised  by  tbe  ancients. 

Polygnotus  is  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers,  but  the  passages  of  most  importance  rela- 
ting to  his  style  are  in  the  Poetiea  of  Aristotle*  and 
in  the  Imagine*  of  Lucian.*  The  notice  in  Pliny* 
is  very  cursory :  he  mentions  him  among  the  many 
before  Olympiad  90,  from  which  time  he  dates  the 
commencement  of  his  history,  and  simply  states 
that  he  added  much  to  the  art  of  painting,  such  as 
opening  the  mouth,  showing  the  teeth,  improving 
the  folds  of  draperies,  painting  transparent  vests  for 
women,  or  giving  them  various  coloured  head- 
dresses. Aristotle  speaks  of  the  general  character 
of  the  design  and  expression  of  Polygnotus,  Lucian 
of  the  colour ;  in  which  respects  both  writers  award 
him  the  highest  praise.  Aristotle,'  speaking  of  im- 
itation, remarks,  that  it  must  be  either  superior, 
inferior,  or  equal  to  its  model,  which  be  illustrates 
by  the  cases  of  three  painters :  "  Polygnotus,"  he 
says,  "paints  men  better  than  they  are,  Pauson 
worse,  and  Dionysius  as  they  are."  This  passago 
alludes  evidently  to  the  general  quality  of  the  design 
of  Polygnotus,  which  appears  to  have  been  of  an 
exalted  and  ideal  character.  In  another  passage1 
he  speaks  of  him  as  an  hyadoc  ifioypa^ot,  or  an  ex- 
cellent delineator  of  moral  character. and  expression, 
and  assigns  him,  in  this  respect,  a  complete  superi- 
ority over  Zeuxis.  From  the  passage  in  Lucian, 
we  may  infer  that  Polygnotus,  Euphranor,  Apelles, 
aad  Action  were  the  best  colourists  among  the  an- 


1.  (BOttlg.r  ud  Merar,  Die  Aldobnadiniaohe  Hochjait,  Di» 
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dents,  according  to  the  general  opinion  yapmim, 
iyirovn  Ktpaoao6ai  no  xt^t*****  «a*  ti*au>n  «•«- 
tloOai  ri/r  bttSoti/p  airrur).  He  notices,  also,  in  the 
same  passage,  the  truth,  the  elegance,  and  the  flow- 
ing lightness  of  the  draperies  of  Polygnotus. 

Pausanias  mentions  several  of  the  works  of  Pol- 
ygnotus, but  tbe  most  important  were  his  two  great 
paintings,  or  series  of  paintings,  in  tbe  Lescbe  of 
the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  to  a  description 
of  which  Pausanias  devotes  six  chapters.1  On  the 
right,  as  you  entered,  was  the  overthrow  of  Troy, 
and  the  Greeks  sailing  to  their  native  land ;  on  the 
other  side  was  painted  the  descent  of  Ulysses  to 
Hades,  to  consult  tbe  soul  of  Tireaias  concerning 
his  safe  return  to  his  native  country.  These  paint- 
ings, in  the  composition  of  which  Polygnotus  seems 
to  have  illustrated  every  existing  poem  upon  tbe 
subjects,  were  termed  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  at 
Polygnotus.  They  excited  the  wonder  and  admi- 
ration of  Pausanias,  although  they  had  been  already 
painted  six  hundred  years  when  he  saw  them. 
Polygnotus  has  been  termed  the  Michael  Angeki  of 
antiquity.  From  the  method  adopted  by  Pausanias 
in  describing  these  pictures,  their  composition  has 
been  generally  condemned.  It  is,  however,  by  no 
means  certain  that  they  were  not  a  series  of  pic- 
tures painted  upon  panels  of  wood,  and  inserted 
into  the  wall,  according  to  the  ancient  practice; 
but,  even  supposing  them  to  have  been  distinct 
groups  painted  upon  the  walla  themselves,  as  they 
have  been  treated  by  the  brothers  Riepenhausen,' 
their  composition  should  not  be  hastily  condemned. 

The  painting  of  the  destruction  of  Troy  (and  the 
other  was  similar  in  style)  seems  to  have  contained 
three  rows  of  figures,  with  the  names  of  each  writ- 
ten near  them,  in  distinct  groups,  covering  the 
whole  wall,  each  telling  its  own  story,  but  all  con- 
tributing to  relate  the  tale  of  the  destruction  of 
Troy.  It  is  evident,  from  this  description,  that  we 
cannot  decide  upon  either  the  merits  or  the  demer- 
its of  tbe  composition,  from  tbe  principles  of  art 
which  guide  the  rules  of  composition  of  modern 
times.  Neither  perspective  nor  composition,  as  a 
whole,  are  to  be  expected  in  such  works  as  these, 
for  they  did  not  constitute  single  compositions,  not 
was  any  unity  of  time  or  action  aimed  at ;  they 
were  painted  histories,  and  each  group  was  no  far- 
ther connected  with  its  contiguous  groups,  than 
that  they  all  tended  to  illustrate  different  facts  of 
tbe  same  story. 

The  style  of  Polygnotus  was  strictly  ethic,  for  his 
whole  art  seems  to  have  been  employed  in  illustra- 
ting tbe  human  character ;  and  that  he  did  it  well, 
the  surname  of  Ethograph  ('Hdoypd+oc ),  given  to  him 
by  Aristotle  and  others,  sufficiently  testifies.  His 
principles  of  imitation  may  be  defined  to  be  those  of 
individual  representation,  independently  of  any  ac- 
cidental combination  of  accessories;  neither  the 
picturesque,  nor  a  general  and  indiscriminate  pic- 
ture of  nature,  formed  any  part  of  the  art  of  Poly- 
gnotus or  of  tbe  period.  Whatever,  therefore,  was 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  illustrate  the  principal 
object,  was  indicated  merely  by  a  symbol :  two  or 
three  warriors  represented  an  army,  a  single  hut 
an  encampment,  a  ship  a  fleet,  and  a  single  house 
a  city ;  and,  generally,  the  laws  of  basso-relievo 
appear  to  have  been  the  laws  of  painting,  and  both 
were  still,  to  a  great  extent,  subservient  to  archi- 
tecture. 

The  principal  contemporaries  of  Polygnotus  were 
Dionysius  of  Colophon,  Plisttenetus  and  Panamas 
of  Athens,  brothers  of  Phidias,  and  Micon,  also  of 
Athens. 

Dionysius  was  apparently  an  excellent  portrait 
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painter,  the  Holbein  of  antiquity ;  for,  besides  the 
testimony  of  Aristotle,  quoted  a'.ove,  Plutarch1  re- 
marks, that  the  works  of  Dionysius  wanted  neither 
force  nor  spirit,  but  that  they  had  the  appearance 
of  being  too  much  laboured.  Polygnotus  also  painted 
portraits,  for  Plutarch'  mentions  that  he  painted  his 
mistress  Elpinice,  the  sister  of  Ciroon,  as  Laodicea, 
in  a  picture  in  the  IlouuXii  otocI,  or  Poecile  at  Athens, 
which  received  its  name  from  the  paintings  of  Pol- 
ygnotus, Micon,  Panamus,  and  others,  executed  in 
the  periods  of  Ciinon  and  Pericles ;  this  colonnade 
was  previously  called  orod  TlaaiavuKTtnc.*  What 
these  paintings  were  we  learn  from  Pausanias,4 
viz.,  the  battle  of  the  Athenians  and  Spartans  at 
CEnoe ;  the  painter  of  this  piece  is  not  known,  but 
it  was  probably  Piistenetus,  who  is  mentioned  by 
Plutarch*  as  a  famous  battle  painter ;  the  battle  of 
Theseus  and  the  Athenians  with  the  Amazons,  by 
Micon  ;*  the  battle  of  Marathon,  by  Pansenus ;'  and 
the  rape  of  Cassandra,  etc.,  by  Polygnotus.*  These 
paintings,  after  adorning  the  Poecile  for  about  eight 
centuries,  were  removed  from  Athens  in  the  time 
of  Arcadius.'  Raoul  Rochette  infers  from  this  that 
they  were  upon  panels. 

Panaenus  is  termed  by  Strabo"  the  nephew  of 
Phidias :  he  assisted  Phidias  in  decorating  the  stat- 
ue and  throne  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter.  Micon  was 
particularly  distinguished  for  the  skill  with  which 
he  painted  horses.  jElian"  relates  that  be  was 
once  ridiculed  by  a  certain  Simon,  skilled  in  such 
matters,  for  having  painted  eyelashes  to  the  under 
eyelids  of  one  of  his  horses — a  critical  nicety 
scarcely  to  have  been  expected  in  so  early  an  age. 

Prize  contests,  also,  were  already  established,  in 
this  early  period,  at  Corinth  and  at  Delphi.  Pliny" 
mentions  that  Pansenus  was  defeated  in  one  of  these 
at  the  Pythian  games,  by  Timagoras  of  Chalcis, 
who  himself  celebrated  his  own  victory  in  verse. 

The  remarks  of  Quintilian"  respecting  the  style 
of  this  period  are  very  curious  and  interesting,  al- 
though they  do  not  accord  entirely  with  the  testi- 
monies from  Greek  writers  quoted  above.  He 
says  that,  notwithstanding  the  simple  colouring  of 
Polygnotus,  which  was  little  more  than  a  rude 
foundation  of  what  was  afterward  accomplished, 
there  were  those  who  even  preferred  his  style  to 
the  styles  of  the  greatest  painters  who  succeeded 
him;  not,  as  Quintilian  thinks,  without  a  certain 
degree  of  affectation. 

XII.  Establishment  of  Painting.  Dramatic  Style. 
-In  the  succeeding  generation,  about  480  B.C., 
through  the  efforts  of  Apollodorus  of  Athens  and 
Zeuxis  of  Heraclea,  dramatic  effect  was  added  to 
the  essential  style  of  Polygnotus,  causing  an  epoch 
in  the  art  of  painting,  which  henceforth  compre- 
hended a  unity  of  sentiment  and  action,  and  the 
imitation  of  the  local  and  accidental  appearances  of 
objects,  combined  with  the  historic  and  generic  rep- 
resentations of  Polygnotus.  The  contemporaries 
of  Apollodorus  and  Zeuxis,  and  those  who  carried 
out  their  principles,  were  Parrhasius  of  Ephesns, 
Eupompus  of  Sicyon,  and  Timanthes  of  Cythnus, 
all  painters  of  the  greatest  fame.  Athens  and  Si- 
cyon were  the  principal  seats  of  the  art  at  this  pe- 
riod. 

Apollodorus,  says  Plutarch,14  invented  tone  (+8op&v 
«ai  ixoxpvoiv  BKiuc),  which  is  well  defined  by  Fu- 
seli1*  as  "  the  element  of  the  ancient  'Kouoyfi,  that 
imperceptible  transition  which,  without  opacity, 
confusion,  or  hardness,  united  local  colour,  demitint, 
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shade,  and  reflexes."  This  must,  however,  not  m 
altogether  denied  to  the  earlier  painters ;  for  Plu- 
tarch himself1  attributes  the  same  property  to  the 
works  of  Dionysius  (loxvv  Ixovra  xal  tovov),  though 
in  a  less  degree.  The  distinction  is,  that  what  in 
the  works  of  Dionysius  was  really  merely  a  grada- 
tion of  light  and  shade,  or  gradual  diminution  of 
light,  was  in  those  of  Apollodorus  a  gradation  also 
of  tints,  the  tint  gradually  changing  according  to  the 
degree  of  light  The  former  was  termed  rovoc,  the 
latter  dpuoyq ;  but  the  English  term  tone,  when  ap- 
plied to  a  coloured  picture,  comprehends  both ;  it  is 
equivalent  to  the  "  splendor"  of  Pliny.* 

Apollodorus  first  painted  men  and  thiugs  as  they 
really  appeared;  this  is  what  Pliny'  means  by 
"  Hie  primus  species  ezprimere  instituit."  The  rich 
effect  of  the  combination  of  light  and  shade  with 
colour  is  also  clearly  expressed  in  the  words  which 
follow :  "primusque  gloriam  penieillo  jure  contulit;" 
also,  "  neque  ante  cum  tabula  ullius  ostenditur,  qua  te- 
neat  oculos."  We  may  almost  imagine  the  works  of 
a  Rembrandt  to  be  spoken  of;  his  pictures  riveted 
the  eye.  Through  this  striking  quality  of  his  works, 
he  was  surnamed  the  shadower,  OKiaypafoe*  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  writing  upon  his  works,  "  It  is 
easier  to  find  fault  than  to  imitate,"  uuuqoerci  ne 
ftaXhti)  fj  lu/iiocTai,*  which  Pliny*  relates  of  Zeuxis. 

Zeuxis  combined  a  certain  degree  of  ideal  form 
with  the  rich  effect  of  Apollodorus.  Quintilian7 
says  that  he  followed  Homer,  and  was  pleased 
with  powerful  forms  even  in  women.  Cicero'  also 
praises  his  design.  Zeuxis  painted  many  celebra- 
ted works,  but  the  Helen  of  Croton,  which  was 
painted  from  five  of  the  most  beautiful  virgins  in 
the  city,  was  the  most  renowned,  and  under  which 
he  inscribed  three  verses'  in  the  third  book  of  the 
Iliad."  Stobffius"  relates  an  anecdote  of  the  paint- 
er Nicomachus  and  this  Helen,  where  the  painter 
is  reported  to  nave  observed  to  one  who  did  not 
understand  why  the  picture  was  so  much  admired 
"  Take  my  eyes,  and  you  will  see  a  goddess."  Wo 
learn  from  another  anecdote,  recorded  by  Plutarch,1' 
that  Zeuxis  painted  very  slowly. 

Parrhasius  is  spoken  of  by  ancient  writers  in 
terms  of  the  very  highest  praise.  He  appears  to 
have  combined  the  magic  tone  of  Apollodorus  and 
the  exquisite  design  of  Zeuxis  with  the  classic  in- 
vention and  expression  of  Polygnotus ;  and  he  so 
circumscribed  all  the  powers  and  ends  of  art,  says 
Quintilian,"  that  he  was  called  the  "Legislator." 
He  was  himself  not  less  aware  of  bis  ability,  for  he 
termed  himself  the  prince  of  painters  ('EAXijvwv 
ttpura  +ipovra  Wjrvw14).  He  was,  says  Pliny,1'  the 
most  insolent  and  most  arrogant  of  artists. 

Timanthes  of  Cythnus  or  Sicyon  was  distin- 
guished for  invention  and  expression ;  the  particu- 
lar charm  of  his  invention  was,  that  he  left  much 
to  be  supplied  by  the  spectator's  own  fancy ;  ar.<\ 
although  his  productions  were  always  admirable 
works  of  art,  still  the  execution  was  surpassed  by 
the  invention.  As  an  instance  of  the  ingenuity  of 
his  invention,  Pliny"  mentions  a  sleeping  Cyclops 
that  he  painted  upon  a  small  panel,  yet  conveyed 
an  idea  of  his  gigantic  form  by  means  of  some 
small  satyrs,  who  were  painted  measuring  his 
thumb  with  a  thyrsus.  He  was  celebrated  also  for 
a  picture  of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia.  (See  the 
admirable  remarks  of  Fuseli  upon  this  picture,  Lec- 
ture i.)  Timanthes  defeated  Parrhasius  in  a  pro- 
fessional contest,  in  which  the  subject  was  the 
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EupMnpa*  of  Sieyoa  was  the  founder  of  the  ed- 
eirratol  H-syrmiaa  school  of  painting  which  was 
afterward  esUb!i»heiJ  by  ramphilus.  Soeh  was 
the  roanenee  of  Eapompos's  style,  that  he  added  a 
third,  the  Sk-yonie,  to  the  only  two  distinct  styles 
of  painting  then  recognised,  the  Helladie  or  Grecian 
and  the  Astatic,  bat  subsequently  to  Eapompas 
dietinruisbed  as  the  Attic  and  the  Ionic;  which, 
with  bis  own  style,  the  Sicyonic,  henceforth  con- 
stituted the  three  characteristic  styles  of  Grecian 
painting.'  We  may  judge,  from  the  adriee  which 
Eapompus  gave  Lysippus,  that  the  predominant 
characteristic  of  this  style  was  individuality ;  for 
upon  being  consulted  by  Lysippus  whom  of  his  pre- 
decessors be  should  imitate,  be  is  reported  to  hare 
said,  pointing  to  the  surrounding  crowd,  "  Let  na- 
ture be  your  model,  not  an  artist.'"  This  celebra- 
ted maxim,  which  eventually  had  so  much  influ- 
ence upon  the  arts  of  Greece,  was  the  first  pro- 
fessed deviation  from  the  principles  of  the  generic 
style  of  Polygnotus  and  Phidias. 

XIII.  Period  of  Refinement.— The  art  of  this  pe- 
riod, which  has  been  termed  the  Alexandrean,  be- 
cause the  most  celebrated  artists  of  this  period 
lived  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was 
the  last  of  progression  or  acquisition ;  but  it  only 
added  variety  of  effect  to  the  tones  it  could  not  im- 
prove, and  was  principally  characterized  by  the  di- 
versity of  the  styles  of  so  many  contemporary  art- 
ists. The  decadence  of  the  art  immediately  suc- 
ceeded ;  the  necessary  consequence,  when,  instead 
«f  ercellence.  variety  and  originality  became  the 
end  of  the  artist.  "  Floruit  eirc*  PhUippum,  el  tu- 
que od  ruccfort*  Alezandri,"  says  QuintUian,<"p<c- 
lura  praeipue,  ted  diverti*  vtrtntibut ;"  and  be  then 
eauaierates  some  of  the  principal  painters  of  this 
fe.'.us,  with  the  excellences  for  which  each  was  dis- 
Sing']£*bed.  Protogenes  was  distinguished  for  high 
finish  ;  Pamphilus  and  Melanthhis  for  composition ; 
Antiphilus  for  facility ;  Theon  of  Samos  for  his 
prolific  fancy ;  and  for  grace  Apelles  was  unrivalled ; 
Euphranor  was  in  all  things  excellent ;  Pausias  and 
Nicias  were  remarkable  for  chiaroscuro  of  various 
kinds ;  Nicomachus  was  celebrated  for  a  bold  and 
rapid  pencil ;  and  his  brother  Aristides  surpassed 
all  in  the  depth  of  expression.  There  were  also 
other  painters  of  great  celebrity  during  this  period : 
Philoxcnus  of  Eretria,  Asclepiodorus  of  Athens, 
Athenkm  of  Maronea,  Echion,  Cydias,  Philochares, 
Theomnestus,  Pyreicus,  dec. 

This  general  revolution  in  the  theories  and  prac- 
tice of  painting  appears  to  have  been  greatly  owing 
to  the  principles  taught  by  Eupompus  at  Sicyon. 
Pamphilus  of  Amphipolis  succeeded  Eupompus  in 
the  school  of  Sicyon,  which  from  that  time  became 
the  most  celebrated  school  of  art  in  Greece-  Pam- 
philus had  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  scien- 
tific artist  of  his  time ;  and  such  was  his  authority, 
says  Pliny,*  that  chiefly  through  his  influence,  first 
in  Sicyon,  then  throughout  all  Greece,  noble  youths 
were  taught  the  art  of  drawing  before  all  others. 
"  Graphice,  hoe  ett,  pietura  in  buxo,"  that  is,  draw- 
Tig,  in  which  the  elementary  process  consisted  in 
'rawing  lines  or  outlines  with  the  graphis  upon 
«tblots  of  box ;  the  first  exercise  was  probably  to 
draw  a  simple  line  (Tpaft/ii/v  Mxvtrat'V  It  was 
considered  among  the  first  of  liberal  arts,  and  was 
practised  exclusively  by  the  freeborn,  for  there 
was  a  special  edfet  prohibiting  slaves  from  exerci- 
sing it.  The  course  of  study  in  this  school  occu- 
pied ten  years,  and  the  fee  of  admission  was  an  At- 
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tic  tales*:  Pfiay  ■*—■>—  flsat  Apefca  i 
thins  both  paid  this  fee.  Apelles  stated  i 
Ephoros  of  Epacsos  before  he  became  tha  nm 
Pamphilus :  Pmrsias  also  studied  eacaostae  t 
Pamphilus.  The  course  of  stady  coaaveaearjj 
stmctioai  m  drawing,  arrtbsnetie,  geometry,  i 
onry,  and  paiiiliag  ia  aD  its  branches.  ~ 
was  the  first  painter,  says  Ptr~,  who  wae  &He£ 
ia  all  the  sciences,  particular^-  mitbtt'.a  and  ge 
otnetry,  without  which  he  denied  that  art  could  be 
perfected.  By  these  sciences,  as  applied  to  pahu- 
ing,  we  must  probably  understand  those  principles 
of  proportion  and  motion  which  can  be  reduced  to 
rule:  by  arithmetic,  the  system  of  the  coastractisa 
and  the  proportions  of  the  parts  of  the  hmnaa 
body ;  by  geometry,  perspective,  and  the  laws  at 
motion,  that  is,  so  much  of  them  as  is  necessary  to 
give  a  correct  representation  of,  and  a  proper  bal- 
ance to,  the  figure.  Pamphilus  seems  to  have 
painted  but  few  pictures,  but  they  were  all  conspic- 
uous for  beauty  of  composition. 

Nicomachus  of  Thebes  was,  according  to  Pliny,1 
the  most  rapid  painter  of  his  time ;  but  he  was  as 
conspicuous  for  the  force  and  power  of  his  pencil 
as  for  its  rapidity ;  Plutarch'  compares  his  paint- 
ings with  the  verses  of  Homer.  Nicomachus  had 
many  scholars,  of  whom  Philoxenus  of  Eretria  was 
celebrated  as  a  painter  of  battles ;  a  battle  of  Alex- 
ander and  Darius  by  him,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny* 
as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  paintings  of  antiqui- 
ty ;  but  they  were  all  surpassed  by  his  own  brother 
Aristides,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  greatest 
master  of  expression  among  the  Greeks.  We  must, 
however,  apply  some  modification  to  the  expression 
of  Puny,*  that  Aristides  first  painted  the,  mind  and 
expressed  the  feelings  and  passions  of  man,  since 
ffiri,  as  it  is  explained  by  Pixy  in  this  passage,  can- 
not be  denied  to  Polygnotus,  Apollodorus,  Parrha- 
sius,  Timantbes,  and  many  others. 

The  picture  of  Aristides,  which  represented  aa 
infant  at  the  breast  of  its  wounded  and  dying  moth- 
er at  the  sack  of  a  city,  was  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated paintings  of  the  ancients.  It  was  remark- 
able for  the  expression  of  the  agony  of  the  mother 
lest  the  child  should  suck  blood  instead  of  milk 
from  ber  failing  breast.  It  was  sent  by  Alexander 
toPella.* 

The  works  of  Aristides  were  in  such  repute,  that 
Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  gave  a  hundred  talents 
for  only  one  of  his  pictures.  This  was  nearly  two 
centuries  after  his  death ;  but  he  also  received  great 
prices  himself.  Pliny  mentions  that  a  certain  Mna 
son,  tyrant  of  Elatea,  paid  him  for  a  battle  of  the 
Persians,  in  which  were  a  hundred  figures  (most 
probably  of  a  small  size),  at  the  rate  of  ten  mine 
for  each  figure.  The  same  prince,  who  appears  to 
have  been  a  great  patron  of  the  arts,  gave  Asclepi- 
odorus, for  pictures  of  the  twelve  gods,  300  minis 
each ;  and  he  gave  also  to  Theomnestus  (otherwise 
unknown)  for  every  picture  of  a  hero,  100  mints. 
Asclepiodorus  was  a  native  of  Athens ;  he  was  cel- 
ebrated for  composition  or  grouping ;  Plutarch* 
classes  him  with  Euphranor  and  Nicias. 

Pausias  of  Sicyon  painted  in  encaustic  with  the 
cestrum,  and  seems  to  have  surpassed  all  otheis  ia 
this  method  of  painting ;  Pliny7  terms  him  "  prim** 
inhocgenert  nobtlii"  from  which  it  would  appear  that 
he  either  distinguished  himself  earlier  than  Euphra-  , 
nor  or  Nicias,  who  both  excelled  in  this  style ;  he 
was,  however,  the  pupil  of  Pamphilus  and  the  con- 
temporary of  Apelles.  Pausias  was  conspicuous 
for  a  bold  and  powerful  effect  of  light  and  shade, 
which  he  enhanced  by  contrasts  and  strong  fore- 
shortenings.    A  large  picture  of  a  sacrifice  of  a 
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boll,  of  this  description,  was  very  celebrated;  be 
painted  a  black  bull  upon  a  light  ground ;  the  animal 
was  powerfully  foreshortened,  and  its  shadow  was 
thrown  upoi  a  part  of  the  surrounding  crowd,  by 
which  a  remarkable  effect  was  produced.' 

Apelles  was  a  native  of  Ephesus  or  of  Colo- 
phon,* according  to  the  general  testimony  of  Greek 
writers,  although  Pliny'  terms  him  of  Cos.  Pliny 
asserts  that  he  surpassed  all  who  either  preceded 
or  succeeded  him ;  the  quality,  however,  in  which 
ha  surpassed  all  other  painters  will  scarcely  bear  a 
definition ;  it  has  been  termed  grace,  elegance,  beau- 
ty, xoptf,  venustas.  Fuseli*  defines  the  style  of 
Apelles  thus:  "His  great  prerogative  consisted 
more  in  the  unison  than  the  extent  of  his  pow- 
ers ;  he  knew  better  what  he  could  do,  what  ought 
to  be  done,  at  what  point  he  could  arrive,  and  what 
lay  beyond  bis  reach,  than  any  other  artist.  Grace 
of  conception  and  refinement  of  taste  were  his  ele- 
ments, and  went  hand  in  hand  with  grace  of  execu- 
tion and  taste  in  finish ;  powerful  and  seldom  pos- 
sessed singly,  irresistible  when  united." 

The  most  celebrated  work  of  Apelles  was  per- 
haps his  Venus  Anadyomene,  Venus  rising  out  of 
the  waters.' 

"  In  Veneris  tabula  summam  sibi  ponit  Apelles." 
The  beautiful  goddess  was  represented  squeezing 
the  water  with  her  fingers  from  her  hair,  and  her 
only  veil  was  the  silver  shower  which  fell  from  her 
shining  locks.  Ovid  elegantly  alludes  to  it  in  the 
following  lines.* 

"  Sic  madidos  siccat  digitis  Venus  uda  capillos, 
Et  modo  maternis  tecta  videtur  aquis. 
So  great,  indeed,  was  the  admiration  of  the  ancients 
for  this  picture,  that,  according  to  the  same  poet,1 
Venus  chieflv  owed  to  it  her  great  reputation  for 
beauty. 

"  Si  Veherrm  Cons  nunquam  pinsisset  Apelles, 
Mersa  sub  aquoreis  ilia  lateret  aquis." 
Apelles  excelled  in  portrait,  and,  indeed,  all  his 
works  appearto  have  been  portraits  in  an  extended 
sense ;  for  his  pictures,  both  historical  and  allegor- 
ical, consisted  nearly  all  of  single  figures.  He  en- 
joyed the  exclusive  privilege  of  painting  the  por- 
traits of  Alexander.'  One  of  these,  which  repre- 
sented Alexander  wielding  the  thunder-bolts  of  Ju- 
piter, termed  the  Alexander  Krpawo^opor,  so  pleased 
the  monarch  that  he  ordered  twenty  talents  of  gold 
to  be  given  tn  him.  Plutarch*  says  that  this  pic- 
ture was  the  origin  of  the  saying  that  there  were 
two  Alexanders,  the  one  of  Philip  the  invincible, 
the  other  of  Apelles  the  inimitable.  It  appears  to 
have  been  a  master-piece  of  effect ;  the  hand  and 
lightning,  says  Pliny,  seemed  to  start  from  the  pic- 
ture ;  and  Plutarch"  informs  us  that  the  complexion 
was  browner  than  Alexander's,  thus  making  a  finer 
contrast  with  the  fire  in  his  hand,  which  apparently 
constituted  the  light  of  the  picture.  Pliny"  tells  us 
that  Apelles  glazed  his  pictures  in  a  manner  pecu- 
liar to  himself,  and  in  which  no  one  could  imitate 
him.  When  his  works  were  finished,  he  covered 
them  with  a  dark  transparent  varnish  (most  proba- 
bly containing  asphaltum),  which  had  a  remarkable 
effect  in  harmonizing  and  toning  the  colours,  and 
in  giving  brilliancy  to  the  shadows.  Sir  J.  Rey- 
nolds discovered  in  this  account  of  Pliny  "  an  art- 
ist-like description  of  the  effect  of  glazing  or  scum- 
bling, such  as  was  practised  by  Titian  and  the  rest 
01  the  Venetian  painters.'"*  There  is  a  valuable 
though  incidental  remark  in  Cicero"  relating  to  (he 
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colouring  of  Apelles,  where  he  says  that  the  tints 
of  the  Venus  Anadyomene  were  not  blood,  but  a 
resemblance  of  blood.  The  females,  and  the  pic 
tures  generally,  of  Apelles,  were  most  probably 
simple  and  unadorned ;  their  absolute  merits,  and 
not  their  effect,  constituting  their  chief  attraction 
Clemens  Alexandrinus1  has  preserved  a  memorable 
reproof  of  Apelles  to  one  of  his  scholars,  who,  in  • 
picture  of  Helen,  had  been  lavish  of  ornament: 
"Youth,  since  you  could  not  paint  her  beautiful, 
you  have  made  her  rich." 

Protogenes  of  Caunus,  a  contemporary  of  Apel- 
les, was  both  statuary  and  painter ;  he  was  remark- 
able for  the  high  finish  of  his  works.  Petronius* 
remarks,  that  the  excessive  detail  and  finish  of  the 
works  of  Protogenes,  vying  with  nature  itself,  in- 
spired him  with  a  certain  feeling  of  horror  ("  non 
sine  quodam  horrorc  tractavi").  His  most  celebrated 
work  was  his  figure  of  Ialysus  with  his  dog ;  Pliny' 
and  Plutarch*  both  mention  that  Protogenes  was 
occupied  seven  years  with  this  picture ;  and  Pliny 
says  he  painted  it  over  four  times  ("  huic  pieturm 
quater  colorem  induxit") ;  from  which  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  way  in  which  the  ancients  imbodied 
their  colours  in  their  pictures  can  have  differed  lit 
tie,  if  at  all,  from  the  manner  practised  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  artists  of  the  modern  schools  of  paint- 
ing. The  four  times  of  Protogenes  most  probably 
were  the  dead  colouring,  a  first  and  a  second  paint 
ing,  and,  lastly,  scumbling  with  glazing.  Plutarch* 
says  that  when  Apelles  saw  this  picture,  he  was  at 
first  speechless  with  astonishment,  but  presently  re 
marked  that  it  was  a  great  and  a  wonderful  work, 
but  that  it  was  deficient  in  those  graces  for  which 
his  own  pictures  were  so  famous. 

Euphranor  the  Isthmian  was  celebrated  equally 
as  painter  and  statuary ;  he  was,  says  Pliny,*  in  all 
things  excellent,  and  at  all  times  equal  to  himself. 
He  was  distinguished  for  a  peculiarity  of  style  of 
design  ;  he  was  fond  of  a  muscular  limb,  and  adopt 
ed  a  more  decided  anatomical  display  generally,  but 
he  kept  the  body  light  in  proportion  to  the  head  and 
limbs.  Pliny  says  that  Euphranor  first  represented 
heroes  with  dignity.  Parrhasius  was  said  to  have 
established  the  canon  of  art  for  heroes ;  but  the  he- 
roes of  Parrhasius  were  apparently  more  divine, 
those  of  Euphranor  more  human.  We  have  exam- 
ples of  both  these  styles  in  the  Apollo  and  the  La- 
ocoon,  and  in  the  Meleager  and  the  Gladiator,  or  the 
Antinous  and  the  Discobolus.  It  was  to  this  dis- 
tinction of  style  which  Euphranor  apparently  allu- 
ded when  he  said  that  the  Theseus  of  Parrhasius 
had  been  fed  upon  roses,  but  his  own  upon  beef.' 
Euphranor  painted  in  encaustic,  and  executed  many 
famous  works ;  the  principal  were,  a  battle  of  Man- 
tinea,  and  a  picture  of  the  twelve  gods.* 

Nicias  of  Athens  was  celebrated  for  the  delicacy 
with  which  he  painted  females,  and  for  the  rich  tone 
of  chiaroscuro  which  distinguished  his  paintings. 
He  also  painted  in  encaustic.  His  most  celebrated 
work  was  the  vticvia,  or  the  region  of  the  shades  of 
Homer  (necromantia  Homeri),  which  he  declined  to 
sell  to  Ptolemy  I.  of  Egypt,  who  had  offered  sixty 
talents  for  it,  and  preferred  presenting  to  his  native 
city,  Athens,  as  be  was  then  sufficiently  wealthy. 
Nicias  also  painted  some  of  the  marble  statues  of 
Praxiteles.* . 

Athenion  of  Maronea,  who  painted  also  in  encaus- 
tic was,  according  to  Pliny,"  compared  with,  and 
even  preferred  by  some  to,  Nicias;  he  was  more 
austere  in  colouring,  but  in  his  austerity  more  pleas- 
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mg ;  and  if  be  had  not  died  young,  says  Pliny,  he 
would  hare  surpassed  all  men  in  painting.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  looked  upon  colours  as  a  mere  means, 
to  hare  neglected  pictorial  effect,  and,  retaining  in- 
dividuality,  and  much  of  the  refinement  of  design  of 
bis  contemporaries,  to  have  endeavoured  to  com- 
bine them  with  the  generic  style  of  Polygnotus  and 
Phidias  (u.  in  ipsa  pictura  trudiiio  ductal).  His  pic- 
ture of  a  groom  with  a  horse  is  mentioned  by  Pliny 
as  a  remarkable  painting. 

Philocbares,  the  brother  of  the  orator  Machines, 
was  also  a  painter  of  the  greatest  merit,  according 
to  Pliny,*  although  he  is  contemptuously  termed  by 
Demosthenes'  "  a  painter  of  perfume-pots  and  tam- 
bours" (aXaiaarpotintaf  «u  TV/tiravo). 

Echion  also,  of  uncertain  country,  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero*  and  Pliny*  as  a  famous  painter.  Pliny 
speaks  of  a  picture  of  a  bride  by  him  as  a  noble 
painting,  distinguished  for  its  expression  of  modesty. 
A  great  compliment  is  also  incidentally  paid  to  the 
works  of  Echion  by  Cicero/  where  he  is  apparently 
ranked  with  Polycletus. 

Theon  of  Samoa  was  distinguished  for  what  the 
Greeks  termed  favraoiat,  according  to  Quintilian,' 
who  also  ranks  him  with  painters  of  the  highest 
class.  Pliny,7  however,  classes  him  with  those  of 
the  second  degree.  ./Elian  gives  a  spirited  descrip- 
tion of  a  young  warrior  painted  by  Theon  * 

XIV.  Decline. — The  causes  of  the  decline  of  paint- 
ing in  Greece  are  very  evident.  The  political  rev- 
olutions with  which  it  was  convulsed,  and  the  va- 
rious dynastic  changes  which  took  place  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  were  perhaps  the  principal  ob- 
stacles to  any  important  efforts  of  art ;  the  intelli- 
gent and  higher  classes  of  the  population,  upon  whom 
painters  chiefly  depend,  being  to  a  great  extent  en- 
grossed by  politics  or  engaged  in  war.  Another  in- 
fluential cause  was,  that  the  public  buildings  were 
already  rich  in  works  of  art,  almost  even  to  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  national  mythology  and  history;  and 
the  new  rulers  found  the  transfer  of  works  already 
renowned  a  more  sure  and  a  more  expeditious  meth- 
od of  adorning  their  public  balls  and  palaces,  than 
the  more  tardy  and  hazardous  alternative  of  requi- 
ring original  productions  from  contemporary  artists. 

The  consequence  was,  that  the  artists  of  those 
times  were  under  the  necessity  of  trying  other  fields 
of  art ;  of  attracting  attention  by  novelty  and  vari- 
ety :  thus  rhyparography  (jnmapoypa+la),  pornogra- 
phy, and  all  the  lower  classes  of  art,  attained  the 
ascendency,  and  became  the  characteristic  styles  of 
the  period.  Yet,  during  the  early  part  of  this  period 
of  decline,  from  about  B.C.  300  until  the  destruction 
of  Corinth  by  Mummius,  B.C.  146,  there  were  still 
several  names  which  upheld  the  ancient  glory  of 
Grecian  painting;  but  subsequent  to  the  conquest  of 
Greece  by  the  Romans,  what  was  previously  but  a 
gradual  and  scarcely  sensible  decline,  then  became 
a  rapid  and  a  total  decay. 

In  the  lower  descriptions  of  painting  which  pre- 
vailed in  this  period,  Pyreicus  was  pre-eminent ;  be 
was  termed  Rhyparographos  {fryicapoypu^oc),  on  ac- 
count of  the  mean  quality  of  his  subjects.  He  be- 
longed to  the  class  of  genre-painters,  or  "  peintres 
du  genre  bas,"  as  the  French  term  them.  The 
Greek  fainrapoypafia,  therefore,  is  apparently  equiva- 
lent to  our  expression,  the  Dutch  style,  Pyreicus,* 
siys  Pliny,  painted  barbers'  shops  and  cobblers' 
stalls,  shell-fish,  eatables  of  all  sorts,  and  the  like ; 
and,  although  an  humble  walk,  he  excelled  so  great- 
ly that  he  obtained  the  highest  fame ;  and  his  small 
pictures  were  more  valuable  than  the  greatest  works 
of  many  masters ;  in  execution,  few  surpassed  him, 


"  Pyreiau  porta  viniicat  arte  loam," 
says  Propertius.1  (Pyreiau  is  the  emendatkm  of 
Welcker*  on  the  authority  of  Cod.  Vat.,  I.,  rv. 
With  the  common  reading,  Parrhasius,  the  line  ia 
unintelligible.)  Pornography,  or  obscene  painting, 
which  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  was  practised 
with  the  grossest  license,'  prevailed  especially  at 
no  particular  period  in  Greece,  but  was  apparently 
tolerated  to  a  considerable  extent  at  all  time*. 
Parrhasius,  Aristides,  Pansanias,  Nicophanes,  Chav 
rephanes,  Arellius,  and  a  few  other  iropvoypafot  are 
mentioned  as  having  made  themselves  notorious  for 
this  species  of  license.4 

Of  the  few  painters  who  still  maintained  the  dig 
nity  of  the  dying  art,  the  following  may  be  mention- 
ed :  Mydon  of  Soli ;  Nealcee,  Leontiscus,  and  Tt- 
manthes  of  Sicyon ;  Arcesilaus,  Erigonus,  and  Pa- 
sias,  of  uncertain  country ;  and  Metrodorus  of  Ath- 
ens, equally  eminent  as  painter  and  as  philosopher. 
The  school  of  Sicyon,  to  which  the  majority  of  the 
distinguished  painters  of  this  period  belonged,  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned  by  Plutarch*  as  the  only  one 
which  still  retained  any  traces  of  the  purity  and  the 
greatness  of  style  of  the  art  of  the  renowned  ages. 
It  appears  to  have  been  still  active  in  the  time  of 
Aratus,  about  350  B.C.,  who  seems  to  have  instilled 
some  of  his  own  enterprising  spirit  into  the  artists 
of  his  time.  Aratus  was  a  great  lover  of  the  arts, 
but  this  did  not  hinder  him  from  destroying  the  por- 
traits of  the  Tyrants  of  Sicyon ;  one  only,  and  that 
but  partially,  was  saved.' 

It  was  already  the  fashion  in  this  age  to  talk  of 
the  inimitable  works  of  the  great  masters ;  and  tho 
artists  generally,  instead  of  exerting  themselves  to 
imitate  the  master-pieces  of  past  ages,  seem  to  have 
been  content  to  admire  them.  All  works  bearing 
great  names  were  of  the  very  highest  value,  ana 
were  sold  at  enormous  prices.  Plutarch  mentions 
that  Aratus  bought  up  some  old  pictures,  but  partic- 
ularly those  of  Melanthus  and  Pampbilus,  and  sent 
them  as  presents  to  Ptolemy  III.  of  Egypt,  to  con- 
ciliate his  favour,  and  to  induce  him  to  join  the 
Achtean  league.  Ptolemy,  who  was  a  great  admi- 
rer of  the  arts,  was  gratified  with  these  presents, 
and  presented  Aratus  with  150  talents  in  consider- 
ation of  them.'  These  were,  however,  by  no  means 
the  first  works  of  the  great  painters  of  Greece 
which  had  found  tbeir  way  into  Egypt  Ptolemy 
Soter  had  employed  agents  in  Greece  to  purchase 
the  works  of  celebrated  masters.*  Athensus  also* 
expressly  mentions  the  pictures  of  Sicyonian  mas- 
ters which  contributed  to  add  to  the  pomp  and  dis- 
play of  the  celebrated  festival  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phia at  Alexandrea. 

From  the  time  of  Alexander  th«  spirit  of  the 
Greeks  animated  Egyptian  artists,  who  adopted  tho 
standard  of  Grecian  beauty  in  proportion  and  char- 
acter. Antiphilus,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  paint- 
ers of  antiquity,  was  a  native  of  Egypt,  perhaps  of 
Naucratis,  and  appears  to  have  lived  at  the  court 
of  Ptolemy  Soter.  Many  other  Greek  painters  also 
were  established  in  Egypt,  and  both  the  population 
and  arts  of  Alexandrea  were  more  Greek  than  Egyp- 
tian." 

Among  the  most  remarkable  productions  of  this 
period  were  the  celebrated  ship  of  Hiero  II.  of  Syr- 
acuse, which  had  Mosaic  floors,  in  which  the  whole 
history  of  the  fall  of  Troy  was  worked  with  admira- 
ble skill,"  and  the  immense  ship  of  Ptolemy  Phiio- 
pator,  on  the  prow  and  stern  of  which  were  carved 
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colossal  figves  eighteen  feet  in  height;  and  the 
whole  vessel,  both  interior  and  exterior,  was  deco- 
rated with  painting  of  various  descriptions.1 

Nearly  a  century  later  than  Aratus  we  have  still 
mention  of  two  painters  at  Athens  of  more  than  or- 
dinary distinction,  Heracleides  a  Macedonian,  and 
Metrodorus  an  Athenian.  The  names  of  several 
painters,  however,  of  these  times  are  preserved  in 
i'liny,  but  he  notices  them  only  in  a  cursory  man- 
ner. When  Paulus  JSmilius  had  conquered  Per- 
seus, B.C.  168,  he  commanded  the  Athenians  to 
send  him  their  most  distinguished  painter  to  perpet- 
uate his  triumph,  and  their  most  approved  philoso- 
pher to  educate  bis  sons.  The  Athenians  selected 
Metrodorus  the  painter,  professing  that  he  was  pre- 
eminent in  both  respects.  Heracleides  was  a  Ma- 
cedonian, and  originally  a  ship-painter ;  he  repaired 
to  Athens  after  the  defeat  of  Perseus.'  Plutarch, 
in  his  description  of  the  triumph  of  Paulus  iEmil- 
ius,'  says  that  the  paintings  and  statues  brought  by 
him  from  Greece  were  so  numerous  that  they  re- 
quired 250  wagons  to  carry  them  in  procession,  and 
that  the  spectacle  lasted  the  entire  day.  P.  jEmil- 
ius  appears  at  all  times  to  have  been  a  great  admi- 
rer of  the  arts,  for  Plutarch4  mentions  that  after  his 
first  consulship  he  took  especial  care  to  have  bis 
sons  educated  in  the  arts  of  Greece,  and,  among  oth- 
ers, in  painting  and  sculpture,  and  that  he  accord- 
ingly entertained  masters  of  those  arts  {nXaorai  nai 
Zuypa+oi )  in  his  family ;  from  which  it  is  evident 
that  the  migration  of  Greek  artists  to  Rome  had  al- 
ready commenced  before  the  general  spoliations  of 
Greece.  Indeed,  Livy*  expressly  mentions  that 
many  artists  came  from  Greece  to  Rome  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  ten  days'  games  appointed  by  Fulvius 
Nobilior,  B.C.  186.  But  Rome  must  have  had  its 
Greek  painters  even  before  this  time ;  for  the  pic- 
ture of  the  feast  of  Gracchas's  soldiers  after  the 
battle  of  Beneventum,  consecrated  by  him  in  the 
Temple  of  Liberty  on  the  Aventine,  B.C.  818,'  was 
in  all  probability  the  work  of  a  Greek  artist. 

The  system  adopted  by  the  Romans  of  plunder- 
ing Greece  of  its  works  of  art,  reprobated  by  Po- 
lybius,'  was  not  without  a  precedent.  The  Cartha- 
ginians before  them  bad  plundered  all  the  coast 
towns  of  Sicily,  and  the  Persians,  and  even  the 
Macedonians,  carried  off  all  works  of  art  as  the 
lawful  prize  of  conquest.*  The  Roman  conquerors, 
however,  at  first  plundered  with  a  certain  degree 
of  moderation;'  as  Marceilus  at  Syracuse,  and  Fa- 
bius  Maximos  at  Tarentum,  who  carried  away  no 
more  works  of  art  than  were  necessary  to  adorn 
their  triumphs  or  decorate  some  of  the  public  build- 
ings." The  works  of  Greek  art  brought  from  Sicily 
by  Marceilus  were  the  first  to  inspire  the. Romans 
with  the  desire  of  adorning  tneir  public  edifices 
with  statues  and  paintings ;  which  taste  was  con- 
verted into  a  passion  when  they  became  acquainted 
with  the  great  treasures  and  almost  inexhaustible 
resources  of  Greece,  and  their  rapacity  knew  no 
bounds.  Plutarch  says  that  Marceilus"  was  ac- 
cused of  having  corrupted  the  public  morals  through 
the  introduction  of  works  of  art  into  Rome,  since 
from  that  period  the  people  wasted  much  of  their 
time  in  disputing  about  arts  and  artists.  But  Mar- 
cellos  gloried  in  the  fact,  and  boasted,  even  before 
Greeks,  that  he  was  the  first  to  teach  the  Romans 
to  esteem  and  to  admire  the  exquisite  produc- 
tions of  Greek  art.  We  learn  from  Livy"  that  oi  e 
of  the  ornaments  of  the  triumph  of  Marceilus,  814 
B.C.,  was  a  picture  of  the  capture  of  Syracuse. 

1.  ( AUum.,  t  ,  304,  «.)—*.  fPlin.,  xrxr.,  40.)— 3.  (in  Vil.,  S3.)— 
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These  spoliations  of  Greece,  of  the  Giecian  king- 
doms of  Asia,  and  of  Sicily,  continued  uninterrupted 
for  about  two  centuries;  yet,  according  to  Mnci- 
anus,  says  Pliny,1  such  was  the  inconceivable 
wealth  of  Greece  in  works  of  art,  that  Rhodes  alone 
still  contained  upward  of  3000  statues,  and  that 
there  could  not  have  been  less  at  Athens,  at  Olym 
pia,  or  at  Delphi.  The  men  who  contributed  prin- 
cipally to  fill  the  public  edifices  and  temples  of 
Rome  with  the  works  of  Grecian  art,  were  Cn. 
Manlius,  Fulvius  Nobilior,  who  plundered  the  tem- 
ples of  Ambracia,'  Mummius,  Sulla,  Lucullus,  Scan- 
rus,  and  Verres.* 

Mummius,  after  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  B.C. 
146,  carried  off  or  destroyed  more  works  of  art  than 
all  his  predecessors  put  together.  Some  of  his 
soldiers  were  found  by  Polybius  playing  at  dice  upon 
the  celebrated  picture  of  Dionysius  by  Aristides.4 
Many  valuable  works,  also,  were  purchased  on  this 
occasion  by  Attalus  III.,  and  sent  to  Pergamum ; 
but  they  all  found  their  way  to  Rome  on  his-death, 
B.C.  133,  as  he  bequeathed  all  his  property  to  the 
Roman  people.*  Scaurus,  in  his  asdilesbip,  B.C.  68, 
had  all  the  public  pictures  still  remaining  in  Sicyon 
transported  to  Rome  on  account  of  the  debts  of  the 
former  city,  and  he  adorned  the  great  temporary 
theatre  which  be  erected  upon  that  occasion  with 
3000  bronze  statues.*  Verres  ransacked  Asia  and 
Achaia,  and  plundered  almost  every  temple  and 
public  edifice  in  Sicily  of  whatever  was  valuable  in 
it.  Among  the  numerous  robberies  of  Verres,  Ci- 
cero' mentions  particularly  twenty-seven  beautiful 
pictures  taken  from  the  Temple  of  Minerva  at  Syra- 
cuse, consisting  of  portraits  of  the  kings  and  ty- 
rants of  Sicily. 

From  the  destruction  of  Corinth  by  Mummius, 
and  the  spoliation  of  Athens  by  Sulla,  the  higher 
branches  of  art,  especially  in  painting,  experienced 
so  sensible  a  decay  in  Greece,  that  only  two  paint- 
ers are  mentioned  who  can  be  classed  with  the 
great  masters  of  former  times :  Timomacbus  of  By- 
zantium, contemporary  with  Cassar,*  and  Aetion, 
mentioned  by  Lucian,'  who  lived  apparently  about 
the  time  of  Hadrian.1'  Yet  Rome  was,  about  the 
end  of  the  Republic,  full  of  painters,  who  appear, 
however,  to  have  been  chiefly  occupied  in  portrait, 
or  decorative  and  arabesque  painting :  painters  must 
also  have  been  very  numerous  in  Egypt  and  in  Asia. 
Paintings  of  various  descriptions  still  continued  to 
perform  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  triumphs  of  the 
Roman  conquerors.  In  the  triumph  of  Pompey 
over  Mithradates,  the  portraits  of  the  children  and 
family  of  that  monarch  were  carried  in  the  proces- 
sion ;"  and  in  one  of  Cesar's  triumphs,  the  portraits 
of  bis  principal  enemies  in  the  civil  war  were  dis- 
played, with  the  exception  of  that  of  Pompey.1' 

The  school  of  art  at  Rhodes  appears  to  have 
been  the  only  one  that  had  experienced  no  great 
change,  for  works  of  the  highest  class  in  sculpture 
were  still  produced  there.  The  course  of  painting 
seems  to  have  been  much  more  capricious  than 
that  of  sculpture,  in  which  master-pieces,  exhibiting 
various  beauties,  appear  to  have  been  produced  in 
nearly  every  age  from  Phidias  to  Hadrian.  A  de- 
cided decay  in  painting,  on  the  other  hand,  is  re- 
peatedly acknowledged  in  the  later  Greek  and  in 
the  best  Roman  writers.  One  of  the  causes  of  this 
decay  may  be,  that  the  highest  excellence  in  paint- 
ing requires  the  combination  of  a  much  greater  va- 
riety of  qualities ;  whereas  invention  and  design, 


1.  (xxxhr.,  17.)— S.  (Ut.,  xxiriii.,  44.)— 3.  (Lh.,  xxxix  ,  S,  ft. 
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ta, riii.,  n  381.)  —  9.  (Plin.,  xxxiii.,  S3.) —6.  (Phn.,  xxxr.,  40 ; 
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identical  ii  bah  arts,  are  the  sole  elements  of 
sculpture  Painters,  also,  are  addicted  to  the  per- 
nicious, thoiigh  lucrative  practice  of  dashing  off  or 
despatching  their  works,  from  which  sculptors, 
from  the  very  nature  of  their  materials,  are  ex- 
empt :  to  paint  quickly  was  all  that  was  required 
from  some  of  the  Roman  painters.1  Works  in 
sculpture,  also,  through  the  durability  of  their  ma- 
terial, are  more  easily  preserved  than  paintings, 
and  they  serve,  therefore,  .is  models  and  incen- 
tives to  the  artists  of  after  ages.  Artists,  there- 
fore, who  may  have  had  ability  to  excel  in  sculpture, 
would  naturally  choose  that  art  in  preference  to 
painting.  It  is  only  thus  that  we  can  account  for 
the  production  of  such  works  as  the  Antinous,  the 
Laocoon,  the  Torso  of  Apollonius,  and  many  others 
of  surpassing  excellence,  at  a  period  when  the  art 
of  painting  was  comparatively  extinct,  or,  at  least, 
principally  practised  as  mere  decorative  colouring, 
such  as  the  majority  of  the  paintings  at  Rome, 
Herculaneum,  and  Pompeii,  now  extant ;  though  it 
must  be  remembered  that  these  were  the  inferior 
works  of  an  inferior  age. 

XV.  Roman  Painting. — The  early  painting  of 
Italy  and  Magna  Graecia  has  been  already  noticed, 
and  we  know  nothing  of  Roman  painting  inde- 
pendent of  that  of  Greece,  though  Pliny*  tells  us 
that  it  was  cultivated  at  an  early  period  by  the  Ro- 
mans. The  head  of  the  noble  house  of  the  Fabii 
received  the  surname  of  Pictor,  which  remained  in 
his  family,  through  some  paintings  which  be  execu- 
ted in  the  Temple  of  Salus  at  Rome,  B.C.  804, 
which  lasted  until  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Claudi- 
us, when  they  were  destroyed  by  the  fire  that  con- 
sumed that  temple.  Pacuvius  also,  the  tragic 
poet,  and  nephew  of  Ennius,  distinguished  himself 
by  some  paintings  in  tbe  Temple  of  Hercules,  in  the 
Forum  Boarium,  about  180  B.C.  Afterward,  says 
l'liny,'  painting  was  not  practised  by  polite  hands 
{koneti*  manibut)  among  the  Romans,  except,  per- 
nape,  in  the  case  of  Turpilius,  a  Roman  knight  of 
iis  own  times,  who  executed  some  beautiful  works 
with  bis  left  band  at  Verona.  Yet  Quintus  Pedius, 
nephew  of  Q.  Pedius,  coheir  of  Caesar  with  Augus- 
tus, was  instructed  in  painting,  and  became  a  great 
proficient  in  tbe  art,  though  he  died  when  young. 
Antistius  Labeo  also  amused  himself  with  painting 
small  pictures. 

Julius  Caesar,  Agrippa,  and  Augustus  were  among 
the  earliest  great  patrons  of  artists.  Suetonius*  in- 
forms us  that  Caesar  expended  great  sums  in  the 
purchase  of  pictures  by  the  old  masters ;  and  Pliny* 
mentions  that  he  gave  as  much  as  80  talents  for 
two  pictures  by  his  contemporary  Timomachus  of 
Byzantium,  one  an  Ajax,  and  the  other  a  Medea 
meditating  the  murder  of  her  children.  These  pic- 
tures, which  were  painted  in  encaustic,  were  very 
celebrated  works ;  they  are  alluded  to  by  Ovid,' and 
are  mentioned  by  many  other  ancient  writers. 

There  are  two  circumstances  connected  with  the 
earlier  history  of  painting  in  Rome  which  deserve 
mention.  One  is  recorded  by  Livy,'  who  informs 
us  that  the  consul  Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus  dedi- 
cated in  the  Temple  of  Mater  Matuta,  upon  his  re- 
turn from  Sardinia,  B.C.  174,  a  picture  of  apparent- 
ly a  singular  description ;  it  consisted  of  a  plan  of 
the  island  of  Sardinia,  with  representations  of  vari- 
ous battles  he  had  fought  there  painted  upon  it. 
The  other  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,*  who  says  that 
Lucius  Hostilius  Mancinus,  B.C.  147,  exposed  to 
view  in  the  Forum  a  picture  of  the  taking  of  Car- 
thage, in  which  he  had  performed  a  conspicuous 
part,  and  explained  its  various  incidents  to  the  peo- 
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pie.  Whether  these  pictures  were  the  prodoeosas 
of  Greek  or  Roman  artists,  is  doubtful ;  nor  have 
we  any  guide  as  to  their  rank  as  works  of  art. 

The  Romans  generally  have  not  the  slightest 
chums  to  the  merit  of  laving  promoted  the  fine 
arts.  We  have  seen  that,  before  the  spoliations  of 
Greece  and  Sicily,  the  arts  were  held  in  no  consid- 
eration in  Rome;  and  even  afterward,  until  the 
time  of  the  emperors,  painting  and  sculpture  seem 
to  have  been  practised  very  rarely  by  Romans ;  and 
the  works  which  were  then  produced  were  chiefly 
characterized  by  their  bad  taste,  being  mere  milita- 
ry records  and  gaudy  displays  of  colour,  although 
the  city  was  crowded  with  the  finest  productions  ol 
ancient  Greece. 

There  are  three  distinct  periods  observable  in  the 
history  of  painting  in  Rome.  The  first,  or  great 
period  of  Gneco- Roman  art,  may  be  dated  from  tbe 
conquest  of  Greece  until  tbe  time  of  Augustus, 
when  the  artists  were  chiefly  Greeks.  The  second, 
from  the  time  of  Augustas  to  the  so-called  Thirty 
Tyrants  and  Dioclesian,  or  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era  until  about  tbe  latter  end  of  the 
third  century,  during  which  time  the  great  majori- 
ty of  Roman  works  of  art  were  produced.  Tbe 
third  comprehends  the  state  of  the  arts  during  the 
exarchate ;  when  Rome,  in  consequence  of  the 
foundation  of  Constantinople,  and  the  changes  it 
involved,  suffered  similar  spoliations  to  those  which 
it  had  previously  inflicted  upon  Greece.  This  was 
the  period  of  the  total  decay  of  the  imitative  arts 
among  the  ancients. 

The  establishment  of  Christianity,  the  division 
of  the  Empire,  and  the  incursions  of  barbarians, 
were  the  first  great  causes  of  tbe  important  revolu- 
tion experienced  by  the  imitative  arts,  and  the  se- 
rious check  they  received ;  but  it  was  reserved  for 
the  fanatic  fury  of  the  iconoclasts  effectually  to  de- 
stroy all  traces  of  their  former  splendour. 

Of  the  first  of  these  three  periods  sufficient  has 
been  already  said ;  of  tbe  second  there  remain  still 
a  few  observations  to  be  made.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  period  is  tbe  earliest  age  in 
which  we  have  any  notice  of  portrait-painters  (ima- 
ginum  pictorct)  as  a  distinct  class.  Pliny  mentions 
particularly  Dionysius  and  Sopoli*  as  the  most  cel- 
ebrated at  about  the  time  of  Augustus,  or  perhaps 
earlier,  who  filled  picture-galleries  with  their  works; 
the  former  was  sumamed  the  anthropograpb,  be- 
cause he  painted  nothing  but  men.  About  tbe 
same  age,  also,  Lala  of  Cysicus  was  very  celebra- 
ted ;  she  painted,  however,  chiefly  female  portraits, 
but  received  greater  prices  than  the  other  two.1 

Portraits  must  have  been  exceedingly  numerous 
among  tbe  Romans;  Varro  made  a  collection  of 
the  portraits  of  700  eminent  men.'  The  portraits 
or  statues  of  men  who  had  performed  any  public 
service  were  placed  in  the  temples  and  other  pub- 
lic places,  and  several  edicts  were  passed  by  the 
emperors  of  Rome  respecting  the  placing  of  them* 
The  portraits  of  authors,  also,  were  placed  in  the 
public  libraries ;  they  were  apparently  fixed  above 
the  cases  which  contained  their  writings,  below 
which  chairs  were  placed  for  the  convenience  of 
readers.*  They  were  painted,  also,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  manuscripts.'  Respecting  the  imagines  ot 
wax  portraits,  which  were  preserved  in  "  armaria" 
in  tbe  atria  of  private  houses,*  there  is  an  interest- 
ing account  in  Polybius.'  With  tbe  exception  ol 
Aetion,  as  already  mentioned,  not  a  single  paintei 
of  this  period  rose  to  eminence,  although  some 
were,  of  course,  more  distinguished  than  others;  as 
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the  profligate  Arellius;  Fabullus,  who  painted  \j- 
ro's  golden  house ;  Dorotheas,  who  copied  for  Nero 
the  Venus  -Anadyomene  of  Apelles;  Cornelius  Pi- 
nus,  Accius  Priscus,  Marcus  Ludius,  Mallius,  and 
others.1  Poi  trait,  decorative,  and  scene  painting 
seem  to  have  engrossed  the  art.  Pliny  and  Vitru- 
vius regret  in  strong  terms  the  deplorable  state  of 
painting  in  their  times,  which  was  but  the  com- 
mencement of  the  decay ;  Vitruvius  has  devoted  an 
entire  chapter*  to  a  lamentation  over  its  fallen 
state ;  and  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  a  dying  art.'  The 
Utter  writer  instances,4  as  a  sign  of  the  madness  of 
bis  time  (nostra  atatis  insaniam),  the  colossal  por- 
trait of  Nero,  120  feet  high,  which  was  painted 
upon  canvass,  a  thing  unknown  till  that  time. 

Marcus  Ludius,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  became 
very  celebrated  for  his  landscape  decorations,  which 
were  illustrated  with  figures  actively  employed  in 
occupations  suited  to  the  scenes ;  which  kind  of 
painting  became  universal  after  his  time,  and  ap- 
parently with  every  species  of  license.  Vitruvius 
contrasts  the  state  of  decorative  painting  in  his  own 
age  with  what  it  was  formerly,  and  he  enumerates 
the  various  kinds  of  wall-painting  in  use  among 
the  ancients.  They  first  imitated  the  arrangement 
and  varieties  of  slabs  of  marble,  then  the  variegated 
frames  and  cornices  of  panels,  to  which  were  after- 
ward added  architectural  decorations ;  and,  finally, 
in  the  exedrte  were  painted  tragic,  comic,  or  satyric 
scenes,  and  in  the  long  galleries  and  corridors  va- 
rious kinds  of  landscapes,  or  even  subjects  from  the 
poets  and  the  higher  walks  of  history.  Bnt  these 
things  were  in  the  time  of  Vitruvius  tastelessly  laid 
aside,  and  had  given  place  to  mere  gaudy  display,  or 
the  most  fantastic  and  wild  conceptions,  such  as 
many  of  the  paintings  which  have  been  discovered 
in  Pompeii. 

Painting  now  came  to  be  practised  by  slaves,  and 
painters,  as  a  body,  were  held  in  little  or  no  es- 
teem. Respecting  the  depraved  application  of  the 
arts  at  this  period,  see  Plin.,  xxxv.,  88. — Petron., 
St.,  88. — Propert.,  ii.,  6.— Sueton.,  Tib.,  43.— Ju- 
ven.,  ix.,  145 ;  xii.,  88. 

Mosaic,  or  pictura,  Ac  murivo,  opus  murivum,  was 
very  general  in  Rome  ifl  the  time  of  the  early  em- 
perors. It  was  also  common  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor  at  an  earlier  period,  but  at  the  time  of  which 
we  are  now  treating  it  began  to  a  great  extent  even 
to  supersede  painting.  It  was  used  chiefly  for 
floors,  but  walls  and  also  ceilings  were  sometimes 
ornamented  in  the  same  way.'  There  were  various 
kinds  of  mosaic  ;  the  lithostrota  were  distinct  from 
the  pictura  it  murivo.  There  were  several  kinds 
of  the  former,  as  the  scctile,  the  tesscllatum,  and  the 
tmrmiculatum,  which  are  all  mechanical  and  orna- 
mental styles,  unapplicable  to  painting,  as  they  were 
worked  in  regular  figures.  As  a  general  distinction 
between  musivum  and  Iithostrotum,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  the  picture  itself  was  it  murivo  or  opu* 
murivum,  and  its  frame,  which  was  often  very  large 
and  beautiful,  was  Iithostrotum.  The  former  was 
made  of  various  coloured  small  cubes  (tessera  or 
tessella)  of  different  materials,  and  the  latter  of 
small  thin  slabs,  erusta,  of  various  marbles,  dec. ; 
the  artists  were  termed  murivarii  and  quadratarii 
or  tessellarii  respectively.  Pliny*  attributes  the  ori- 
gin of  mosaic  pavements  to  the  Greeks.  He  men- 
tions the  "  asarotus  cecus"  at  Pergamum,  by  Sosus, 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Greek  musivarii,  the 
pavement  of  which  represented  the  remnants  of  a 
supper.  He  mentions,  also  at  Pergamum,  the  fa- 
mous Cantharus  with  the  doves,  of  which  the 


1  (Plin-,  H.  N.,  ixxr.,87,  Ac.)  — ».  (rii.,  ».)  —  *.  (H.  N., 
D»r,  11.)  —4.  (xnr.,  SS.)—  S.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  XOTi.,  80,  84.— 
ttheuaras,  xii    p.  MS,  eV-Sen.ee..  En.,  88  —  Lneu,  I.,  118.)— 

f.    (H.N„»DTi.M> 


"  Doves  of  the  Capitol"  is  supposed  to  be  a  copy.1 
Another  musivarius  of  antiquity  was  Dioscorideg 
of  Samoa,  whose  name  is  found  upon  two  mosaics 
of  Pompeii.*  Five  others  are  mentioned  by  Mul- 
ler.'  There  are  still  many  great  mosaics  of  the 
ancients  extant.  (See  the  works  of  Ciampini,  Fu- 
rietti,  and  Laborde.)  The  most  interesting  and 
most  valuable  is  the  one  lately  discovered  in  Pom- 
peii, which  is  supposed  to  represent  the  battle  of 
Issus.  This  mosaic  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
valuable  relics  of  ancient  art,  and  the  design  and 
composition  of  the  work  are  so  superior  hi  its  exe- 
cution, that  the  original  has  evidently  been  the  pro- 
duction of  an  age  long  anterior  to  the  degenerate 
period  of  the  mosaic  itself.  The  composition  is 
simple,  forcible,  and  beautiful,  and  the  design  exhib- 
its in  many  respects  merits  of  the  highest  order. 
(See  Nicolini,  Quadro  in  musaico  scoperto  in  Pom- 
peii.— Mazois,  Pompti,  iv.,  48  and  49;  and  Miiller, 
Denkmaler  der  alien  Kunst,  i,  65.) 

PALA  (irriov),  a  Spade.4  The  spade  was  but 
little  used  in  ancient  husbandry,  the  ground  having 
been  broken  and  turned  over  by  the  plough,  and 
also  by  the  use  of  large  hoes  and  rakes.  (Vie). 
Lioo,  Rabtkdm.)  But  in  some  cases  a  broad  cut- 
ting edge  was  necessary  for  this  purpose,  as,  for 
example,  when  the  ground  was  full  of  the  roots 
of  rushes  or  other  plants.'  Also  in  gardening  it 
was  an  indispensable  instrument,  and  it  was  thnn 
made  on  the  same  principle  as  the  ploughshare. 
viz.,  by  casing  its  extremity  with  iron.'  The  an- 
nexed woodcut,  taken  from  a  funereal  monument  at 


Rome,'  exhibits  a  deceased  countryman  with  his 
falx  and  bidens,  and  also  with  n  pala,  modified  by  the 
addition  of  a  strong  crossbar,  by  the  use  of  which  be 
was  enabled  to  drive  it  nearly  twice  as  deep  into 
the  ground  as  he  could  have  done  without  it.  In 
this  form  the  instrument  was  called  bipalium,  being 
employed  in  trenching  (pastinatio),  or,  when  the 
ground  was  full  of  roots  to  a  considerable  depth,  in 
loosening  them,  turning  them  over,  and  extirpating 
them,  so  as  to  prepare  the  soil  for  planing  vines  and 
other  trees.  By  means  of  this  implement,  which  is 
still  used  in  Italy,  and  called  vanga,  the  ground  was 
dug  to  the  depth  of  two  spades,  or  nearly  two  feet.* 
Cato'  mentions  wooden  spades  (pala*  ligneas) 
among  the  implements  necessary  to  the  husband- 
man.    One  principal  application  of  them  was  in 


I.  (Mm.  C«p.,  ir.,  ».)— S.  (Mm.  Botb.,  it.,  34.)— S.  (Arcbt- 
ol.,  4  na,  4.)— 4.  (Ceto,  De  Re  Rom.,  10.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xth., 
17,  a.  97 ;  »,  i.  SS.)— J.  (Plin.,  H.  N  ,  r»iii.,  8.)— «.  (Colnm., 
I.,  44.)  — 7.  (Fabretti,  Inecr.  Ant.,  p.  474.)  —  8.  (Plin..  H.  N., 
xriii.,  88,  «.  88.— Cato,  Do  Re  Ru«  ,  ...  6,  p.  *14  ;  xi ,  S,  p. 450. 
ed  Bin.)— ».  (lb..  11 ) 
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PALATINI  LCDI. 

wimumm  The  wiimowmg-soovel,  also  called  ia 
Latin  venalsbntn,  is  still  generally  used  ia  Greece, 
■ad  the  mode  of  employing  it  is  exhibited  by  Stuart 
ia  his  "Antiquities  of  Athens."  The  corn  which 
has  been  threshed  lies  in  a  heap  upon  the  floor,  aad 
the  labourer  throws  it  to  a  distance  with  his  above!, 
while  the  wind,  blowup  strongly  across  the  direc- 
tion in  which  it  is  thrown,  drives  the  chaff  and  ref- 
use to  one  side.'  The  fruit  of  leguminous  plant* 
was  purified  and  adapted  to  be  used  for  food  in  the 
saute  manner.' 

The  term  pals  was  applied  ancientry,  as  it  is  in 
modern  Italian,  to  the  blade  or  broad  part  of  an  oar. 
( VU.  Raaos.)  In  a  Rnro,  the  broad  part  which 
held  the  gem  was  called  by  that  name. 

PALAESTRA  {iraXaioTpa)  properly  means  a  place 
for  wrestling  (naXauiv,  iruA*),  and  appears  to  hare 
originally  formed  a  part  of  the  gymnasium.  The 
word  was,  however,  used  in  different  senses  at  va- 
rious periods,  and  its  exact  meaning,  especially  in  re- 
lation to  the  gymnasium,  has  occasioned  much  con- 
troversy among  modem  writers.  It  first  occurs  in 
Herodotus,'  who  says  that  Clistbenes  of  Sicyon  built 
a  dromos  and  a  palaestra,  both  of  which  be  calls  by 
the  general  name  of  palestra.  At  Athens,  howev- 
er, there  was  a  considerable  number  of  palestra 
quite  distinct  from  the  gymnasia,  which  were  called 
by  the  names  either  of  their  founders,  or  of  the 
teachers  who  gave  instruction  there  ;  thus,  for  ex- 
ample, we  read  of  the  palestra  of  Taureas.*  Krattse* 
contends  that  the  palestra;  at  Athens  were  appropri- 
ated to  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  boys  and  youths 
(izaiAef  and  lutpdma),  and  the  gymnasia  to  those  of 
men ;  but  Becker*  has  shown  that  this  cannot  be 
the  true  distinction,  although  it  appears  that  certain 
places  were,  for  obvious  reasons,  appropriated  to 
lite  exclusive  use  of  boys.'  But  that  the  boys  ex- 
ercised in  the  gymnasia  as  well,  is  plain  from  many 
passages*  (iraif  upaiof  iurd  yv/tvaouM'),  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  read  of  men  visiting  the  pales- 
tra.'* 

It  appears  most  probable  that  the  palestra  were, 
during  the  flourishing  times  of  the  Greek  republics, 
chiefly  appropriated  to  the  exercises  of  wrestling 
and  of  the  pancratium,  and  were  principally  intend- 
ed for  the  athlete,  who,  it  most  be  recollected,  were 
persons  that  contended  in  the  public  games,  and 
therefore  needed  special  training.  This  is  express- 
ly stated  by  Plutarch,11  who  says  "  that  the  place  in 
which  all  the  athlete  exercise  is  called  a  palestra ;" 
and  we  also  leam  from  Pausanias"  that  there  were 
at  Olympia  palaestrae  especially  devoted  to  the  ath- 
lete. In  Atheneus"  we  read  of  the  great  athletes 
Damippus  coming  out  of  the  palestra ;  and  Galen 
(rrepi  toS  iui  /uxpiif  ojaipat  yvftvaaiov,  c  6)  places 
the  athlete  in  the  palestra." 

The  Romans  had  originally  no  places  correspond- 
ing to  the  Greek  gymnasia  and  palestra ;  and 
when,  towards  the  close  of  the  Republic,  wealthy 
Romans,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  began  to  build 
places  for  exercise  in  their  villas,  they  called  them 
indifferently  gymnasia  and  palestra.1*  The  words 
were  thus  used  by  the  Romans  as  synonymous ;  and, 
accordingly,  we  find  that  Vitruvius1*  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  Greek  gymnasium  under  the  name  of  pa- 
lestra. 

PALA'RIA.    (VU.  P*to«.) 

PALATINI  LUDI.    ( VU.  Low  Palatihi.) 

1.  (Thoncr.,  lii.,  ISO.  —  Matt,  ill.,  IS.  —  Lake,  iii.,  17.)  —  ». 
(Horn.,  II.,  r.,  4M-S0I;  liii.,  588-49*.)— 3.  (ri.,  1*6,  1*8.)— 4. 
(Plat.,  Charm.,  init. )— 5.  (Gymnaatik  and  Anaietik  der  HcUen., 
p.  117,  ate.)— «.  (Chariklea,  i„  p.  311,  MS,  &c>— 7.  (Mtch..  c 
Timarrh.,  p.  M,  Rciake.)— 8.  (Antiph.,  De  Od.  iorol.,  p.  Ml, 
Reiake.)— 0.  (Ariatoph.,  At.,  138,  140.)— 10.  (Locian,  Narir., 
4,  toL  lii.,  p.  SSI,  Reitx.)— II.  (Symp.,  ii.,  4.)— U.  (t.,I9,«S; 
Ti.,*M3.)— 13.  (x.,  p.  417./.)— 14.  (Kranae,Ib.,  p.  115.) —  IS. 
(Cic.  ad  Att.,  i.,4,  8,  9,  10;  ad  (Joint.  Prat.,  iii.,  1,«  t;  C. 
V»rr„lI,T..7S.)-ie.  (t.,  11.) 
VI  A 
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PALE  («uAf ,  tciXatama,  mlaioftocirn,  ■ 
Cbrrucf ,  &•<**,  hteUtui),  Wrestlmg.    The  w< 


or  s,m> 
word  *a2a 
is  sometimes  used  in  a  wider  sense,  embracing  all 
gymnast ir  exercises  with  the  exception  of  dancing, 
whence  the  schools  of  the  athlete  were  called 
fUutrm,  that  is,  schools  in  which  the  mU>  in  its 
widest  sense  was  taught.'  ( VU.  Pauks-tsa.)  There 
are  also  many  passages  in  ancient  writers  in  which 
mX*  and  waialta  are  used  to  designate  any  partic- 
ular species  of  athletic  games  besides  wrestling,  or 
a  combination  of  several  gunes. 

The  Greeks  ascribed  the  invention  of  wrestling 
to  mythical  personages,  such  as  Palestra,  the 
daughter  of  Hermes,*  Antaeus  and  Cercyon,*  Phor- 
baa  of  Athens,  or  Theseus.*  Hermes,  the  god  of 
all  gymnastic  exercises,  also  presided  over  the 
x-oa*.  Theseus  is  said  by  Pa  manias*  to  have  been 
the  first  who  reduced  the  game  of  wrestling  to  cer- 
tain rules,  and  to  nave  thus  raised  it  to  the  rank  of 
an  art,  whereas  before  his  time  it  was  a  rode  fight,  in 
which  bodily  size  and  strength  alone  decided  the 
victory.  The  most  celebrated  wrestler  in  the  hero- 
ic age  was  Heracles.  In  the  Homeric  age  wrest- 
ling was  much  practised,  and  a  beautiful  description 
of  a  wrestling  match  is  given  in  the  Iliad.'  During 
this  period  wrestlers  contended  naked,  and  only  the 
loins  were  covered  with  the  npifyta*  and  this  cus- 
tom probably  remained  throughout  Greece  until  OL 
15,  from  which  time  the  perixoma  was  no  longer 
used,  and  wrestlers  fought  entirely  naked.'  In  the 
Homeric  age,  the  custom  of  anointing  the  body  for 
the  purpose  of  wrestling  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  known ;  but  in  the  time  of  Solon  it  was  quite 
general,  and  was  said  to  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Cretans  and  Lacedemonians  at  a  very  early  period.1' 
After  the  body  was  anointed,  it  was  strewed  over 
with  sand  or  dust,  in  order  to  enable  the  wrestlers 
to  take  a  firm  bold  of  each  other.  At  the  festival 
of  the  Sthenia  in  Argos,  the  m>A«  was  accompanied 
by  flute-music.    ( VU.  Sthenia.) 

When  two  athlete  began  their  contest,  each 
might  use  a  variety  of  means  to  seize  bis  antago- 
nist in  the  most  advantageous  manner,  and  to 
throw  him  down  without  exposing  himself;'1  but 
one  of  the  great  objects  wis  to  make  every  attack 
with  elegance  and  beauty,  and  the  fight  was  for  the, 
as  well  as  for  other  purposes,  regulated  by  certain 
laws."  Striking,  for  instance,  was  not  allowed,  but 
pushing  an  antagonist  backward  (uftopor)  was  fre- 
quently resorted  to."  It  is  probably  on  account  of 
the  laws  by  which  this  game  was  regulated,  and  the 
great  art  which  it  required  in  consequence,  that  Plu- 
tarch'* calls  it  the  rezvutwrarov  xal  KavmpyiTamv 
rue  dffXtifidruv.  But,  notwithstanding  these  laws, 
wrestling  admitted  of  greater  cunning,  and  more 
tricks  and  stratagems,  than  any  other  game,  with 
the  exception  of  the  pancratium,'*  and  the  Greeks 
had  a  great  many  technical  terms  to  express  the 
various  stratagems,  positions,  and  attitudes  in  which 
wrestlers  might  be  placed.  Numerous  scenes  of 
wrestlers  are  represented  on  ancient  works  of  art." 
(See  woodcut  in  Pancbativm). 

The  contest  in  wrestling  was  divided  by  the  an- 
cients into  two  parts,  viz.,  the  itua»  bpdq  or  ipOia 
(bp6oordAi)v  iraXaitw),  that  is,  the  fight  of  the  ath- 


1.  (Plat.,  Da  Lag*.,  Tii.,  p.  70S.— Herod.,  ix,  33  ,— *.  {Vi.1 

Krauae,  p.  400,  note  2.)— 3.  (ApoUod.,  ii.,4,  ,  ».)— 4.  (Plat  ,  Da 
Lere.,  Tii.,  p.  798.)— 5.  (Schol.  ad  Pirn).,  Nem.,  t..  40.)— «.  (i., 
39,  ♦  3.)— 7.  (rxiii.,  710,  Ac— Compare  Od.,  Tiii.,  103,'IM,  MS 
— Haaiod,  Srot.  Hare.,  301,  where  paxtrr  AawiSer  eigrufica  th» 
niXi).)— 8.  (U„  xxiii..  700.J-8.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  8,  with  the  ecboL— 
Pane.,  i.,  44,  v  1.— Dionye.  Hal.,  Tii.,  7S.)— 10.  (Thucyd.,  I.  c- 
Plat.,  De  Republ.,  t.,  p.  498.)— 11.  (Orid,  Met.,  ix.,  S3.  *c.- 
Stat.,  Theb.,  ri.,  831,  Ac.—  Heliod.,  JBthiop.,  x.,  p.  MS.)  —  It 
(Plat.,  De  Lesg.,  Tiii.,  p.  834. — Cic,  Orat.,  08. — Locian,  Anacfaw, 
84.— .Slian.  V.  H.,  xi.,  1.)— 13.  (Plat.,  Syinp.,  ii.,  6.— Locian 
Anach.,  i.,  94.)— 14.  (Symp.,  ii.,  4.)-  IS  (Xoa,Crrop  ,  i„  C  t 
33.)— 10.  (KraoM,  i.,  p.  411,  Ac.) 
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PALXIUA. 


HULIUM*. 


.mm  as  long  as  they  stood  upright,  and  the  <U&4s- 
fiC  or  ttkunt  (lueta  volviatoria),  in  which  the  atble- 
t«>  struggled  with  each  other  while  lying  on  the 

Sound.  Unless  they  contrived  to  rise  again,  tbe 
jvdqoic  was  the  last  stage  of  the  contest,  which 
continued  until  one  of  them  acknowledged  himself 
to  be  conquered.  The  iruAg  ApftJ  appears  to  have 
been  the  only  one  which  was  fought  in  the  times  of 
Homer,  as  well  as  afterward  in  the  great  national 
games  of  the  Greeks ;  and  as  soon  as  one  athlete 
fell,  the  other  allowed  him  to  rise  and  continue  the 
contest  if  he  still  felt  inclined.1  But  if  the  same 
athlete  fell  thrice,  the  victory  was  lecided,  and  he 
was  not  allowed  to  go  on.*  The  dXlvtqoie  was  only 
fought  in  later  times,  at  the  smaller  games,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  pancratium.  The  place  where  the 
wrestlers  contended  was  generally  soft  ground,  and 
covered  with  sand.'  Effeminate  persons  sometimes 
spread  large  and  magnificent  carpets  on  the  place 
where  they  wrestled.4  Each  of  the  various  tribes 
of  the  Greeks  seems  to  have  shown  its  peculiar  and 
national  character  in  the  game  of  wrestling  in  some 
particular  trick  or  stratagem,  by  which  it  excelled 
the  others. 

In  a  dietetic  point  of  view,  the  cUivoVf  was  con- 
sidered beneficial  to  the  interior  parts  of  the  body, 
the  loins,  and  the  lower  parts  in  general,  bnt  inju- 
rious to  the  bead,  whereas  the  irdAij  ipflf  was  be- 
lieved to  act  beneficially  upon  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body.  It  was  owing  to  these  salutary  effects  that 
wrestling  was  practised  in  all  the  gymnasia  as  well 
as  in  the  pabestre,  and  that  in  01.  37  wrestling  for 
boys  was  introduced  at  the  Olympio  games,  and 
soon  after  in  the  other  great  games,  and  at  Athens 
in  the  Eleusinia,  and  Thesea  also.'  The  most  re- 
nowned of  all  the  Greek  wrestlers  in  the  historical 
age  was  Milon  of  Croton,  whose  name  was  known 
throughout  the  ancient  world.*  Other  distinguished 
wrestlers  are  enumerated  by  Krause,'  who  has  also 
_  given  a  very  minute  account  of  the  game  of  wrest- 
'  Ung,  and  everything  connected  with  it,  in  his  Gym- 
ntutik  und  Agon.  d.  Hell.,  p.  400-139. 

PALI' LI  A,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Rome  every 
year  on  the  21st  of  April,  in  honour  of  Pales,  the 
tutelary  divinity  of  shepherds.  Some  of  the  ancient 
writers  call  this  festival  Parilia,  deriving  the  name' 
from  pario,  because  sacrifices  were  offered  on  that 
day  pro  partu  pecorit.*  The  31st  of  April  was  the 
day  on  which,  according  to  the  early  traditions  of 
Rome,  Romulus  had  commenced  the  building  of  the 
city,  so  that  the  festival  was  at  the  same  time  sol- 
emnized as  the  dies  natalitius  of  Rome  ;•  and  some 
of  the  rights  customary  in  later  times  were  said  to 
have  been  first  performed  by  Romulus  when  be  fix- 
ed the  ponKerium.1*  Ovid11  gives  a  description  of 
the  rites  of  the  Palilia,  which  clearly  shows  that  he 
regarded  it  as  a  shepherd-festival,  such  as  it  must 
originally  have  been  when  the  Romans  were  real 
shepherds  and  husbandmen,  and  as  it  must  have 
continued  to  be  among  country  people  in  his  own 
time,  as  is  expressly  stated  by  Diouysius ;  for  in 
the  city  itself  it  must  have  lost  its  original  charac- 
ter, and  have  been  regarded  only  as  the  dies  natali- 
tius. The  connexion,  however,  between  these  two 
characters  of  the  festival  is  manifest,  as  the  found- 
ers of  the  city  were,  as  it  were,  the  kings  of  shep- 


1.  <PU»..  Da  Legg,  Tii.,  p.  7M. — Corn.  Nap.,  Kpam,  *. — Lu- 
oiaa.  Lexiph,  9.)—*.  (Senec,  Da  Benef,  t.,  ».  —  jEeehjrl, 
Ann,  171.  —  AnthoL  Or.,  torn,  ii,  p.  403,  ad.  Jacobs.)  —  I. 
[lu.,  Arab.,  it.,  8,  v  St.  —  Lucian,  Anach,  9.)  —  4.  (Athaa., 
xii,  p.  »».>—*.  (Pens,  t.,  8,  v  3 ;  ill.,  II,  4  6.— Pind,  01,  nil, 
M—Gell,  xr.,  SO— Plot.,  STmp.,  ii.,  5.)— «.  (Harod,  iii.,  1*7. 
— Itrab,  ri.,  p.  SOU,  *o.— Dudor.,  iii., ».)  —  7.  (p.  1»,  ate.)— 
8.  (Fast.,  a.  t.  Palea.  —  Compare  Popular**  sacra  :  Varro,  Da 
Liof .  Lai.,  t.,  p.  S3,  Bip.— Diouri,  i.,  p.  73,  Sylbonr.)— 9.  (Fee- 
Ma,  a.  t.  ParUibtu,— Cie,  Da  Dit,  ii.,  47.— Varro,  Da  Re  Ratt, 
n,l—  Plia.,  H.  N,  xtbU,  M.)— 10.  (Dinars,  1.  a.)— 11.  (Fast, 
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herds,  and  the  oundeis  of  a  religion  suited  to  i 
herds. 

The  first  part  of  the  solemnities,  as  described  by 
Ovid,  was  a  public  purification  by  fire  and  smoke. 
The  things  burned  in  order  to  produce  this  purify- 
ing smoke  were  the  blood  of  the  October-Korie,  the 
ashes  of  the  calves  sacrificed  at  the  festival  of  Ceres, 
and  the  shells  of  beans.  The  people  were  also 
sprinkled  with  water ;  they  washed  their  hands  in 
spring-water,  and  drank  milk  mixed  with  must.1 
As  regards  the  October-horse  (equut  October),  it  must 
be  observed,  that  in  early  times  no  bloody  sacrifice 
was  allowed  to  be  offered  at  the  Palilia,  and  the 
blood  of  the  October-horse,  mentioned  above,  was 
the  blood  which  had  dropped  from  the  tail  of  the 
horse  sacrificed  in  the  month  of  October  to  Mars  in 
the  Campus  Martins.  This  blood  was  preserved  by 
the  vestal  virgins  in  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  used  at  the  Palilia.'  When,  to- 
wards the  evening,  the  shepherds  had  fed  their  flocks, 
branches  of  bay  were  used  as  brooms  for  cleaning 
the  stables  and  for  sprinkling  water  through  them, 
and,  lastly,  the  stables  were  adorned  with  hay 
boughs.  Hereupon  the  shepherds  burned  sulphur, 
rosemary,  fir-wood,  and  incense,  and  made  the 
smoke  pass  through  the  stables  to  purify  them;  tho 
flocks  themselves  were  likewise  purified  by  this 
smoke.  The  sacrifices  which  were  offered  on  this 
day  consisted  of  cakes,  millet,  milk,  and  other  kinds 
of  eatables.  The  shepherds  then  offered  a  prayer 
to  Pales.  After  these  solemn  rites  were  over,  the 
cheerful  part  of  the  festival  began :  bonfires  were 
made  of  heaps  of  hay  and  straw,  and  under  the 
sounds  of  cymbals  and  flutes  the  sheep  were  again 
purified  by  being  compelled  to  run  three  times 
through  the  fire,  and  the  shepherds  themselves  did 
the  same.  The  festival  was  concluded  by  a  feast 
in  the  open  air,  at  which  the  people  sat  or  lay  upon 
benches  of  turf,  and  drank  plentifully.' 

In  the  city  of  Rome  the  festival  most,  at  least  in 
later  times,  have  been  celebrated  in  a  different  man- 
ner ;  its  character  of  a  shepherd-festival  was  forgot- 
ten, and  it  was  merely  looked  npon  as  the  day  on 
which  Rome  had  been  built,  and  was  celebrated  as 
such  with  great  rejoicings.4  In  the  reign  of  Calig- 
ula, it  was  decreed  that  the  day  on  which  the  em- 
peror had  come  to  the  throne  should  be  celebrated 
under  the  name  of  Palilia,  as  if  the  Empire  had 
been  revived  by  him,  and  had  commenced  its  sec- 
ond existence.*  Atheneus'  says  that  before  bis 
time  the  name  Palilia  had  been  changed  into  Ro- 
mano. (Tufiaia).  Whether  this  change  of  name  was 
occasioned  by  the  decree  in  the  reign  of  Caligula 
just  mentioned,  is  unknown.' 

PALIMPSESTUS.    (Vid.  Lisas.) 

PALLA.    (Vid.  Pallium.) 

PALL'ACE  (iroMMJ).  ( Vid.  Concubiha,  Gbssi., 

PALLIATA  FA'BULA.  (Kid.  Comobdia,  page 
300  a1 

PA'LLIUM,  dim.  PALLIOLUM,  poet.  PALLA* 
(ludriov,  dim.  Iftaritiiov ;  Ion.  and  poet,  fupoc),  a 
blanket  or  whittle,  a  sheet,  a  pall.  The  English 
cloak,  though  commonly  adopted  as  the  proper  trans- 
lation of  these  terms,  conveys  no  accurate  concep- 
tion of  the  form,  material,  or  use  of  that  which  they 
denoted.  The  article  designated  by  them  was  al 
ways  a  rectangular  piece  of  cloth,  exactly,  or,  at 
least,  nearly  square  (rerpdywva  l/turta,'  aimdrangn- 
/«»").  Hence  it  could  easily  be  divided  without  loss 


1.  (Orid,  Faat,  L  c— Compare  Proport,  it.,  1,  SO.)— S.  (So. 
lis.,  p  *,  D.— Feat.,  a.  t.  October  equui.—  Pint  Romul,  ltC 
—3.  ( TiboU,  ii,  S,  87,  *c.  —  Compare  Proper!,  it.,  4,  75.)— 4. 
(Athen.,  Till.,  p.  *51.)—  3.  (Saat,  Calif,  16.)  — ».  <'..c)—  7 
(Compare  Hartnnr,  Die  Relig.  d»r  Rfimer,  ii  p.  ISO,  *«;—«. 
(Plant,  Men,  II,  iii,  41-4?.— Orid,  Amor,  Ilf  i,  II ;  h.,«».) 
— ».  (Posidooitts  as.  Albec  ,  v,  p.  11*.)— 10.  (Tertnll..  Da  Pal 
to,  I.) 
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Aldobrandine,  originally  the  pioperty  of  the  Aldo- 
brandini  family,  which  >tas  found  on  the  Esqoiline 
Mount  during  the  pontLicate  of  Clement  VIII.,  Ip- 
polito  Aldobrandini,  and  was  placed  by  Pius  VII.  in 
the  Vatican  :  this  painting,  which  is  on  stucco,  and 
contains  ten  rather  small  figures  in  three  groups,  is 
a  work  of  considerable  merit  in  composition,  draw- 
ing, and  colour,  and  is  executed  with  great  freedom ;' 
and  the  following  paintings  of  the  Museo  Borbonico 
at  Naples,  which  are  conspicuous  for  freedom  of 
execution  and  general  technical  excellence:  the 
two  Nereids  found  in  Stable,  Nos.  661  and  563, 
Cat. ;  Telephus  nourished  by  the  roe,  <fcc.,  from 
Herculaneum,  No.  496 ;  Chiron  and  Achilles,  also 
from  Herculaneum,  No.  780 ;  Briseis  delivered  to 
the  heralds  of  Agamemnon,  from  Pompeii,*  No. 
684  ;  and  the  nine  Funambuli  or  rope-dancers, 
which  are  executed  with  remarkable  skill  and  fa- 
cility. (Mus.  Borb.,  Ant.  d'Ercol.,  and  Zahn  con- 
tain engravings  from  these  works ;  for  fao  similes 
of  ancient  paintings,  see  "  Recutil  it  Ptmtv.ru  an- 
liquet,  imittet  fidilemtnt  pour  lei  cOuleurt  et  pour  It 
trait,  d'aprit  let  ittttmt  coloriit  faitt  par  P.  S.  Bar- 
teii,"  Ac.,  Paris,  1757,  folio.) 

XI.  Period  of  Development.  Eitential  Style, — 
With  Polygnotus  of  Thasos  (B.C.  468)  painting  was 
fully  developed  in  all  the  essential  principles  of  imi- 
tation, and  was  established  as  an  independent  art 
in  practice.  The  works  of  Polygnotus  were  con- 
spicuous for  expression,  character,  and  design ;  the 
more  minute  discriminations  of  tone  and  local  eol- 
Wir,  united  with  dramatic  composition  and  effect, 
were  not  accomplished  until  a  later  period.  The 
limited  space  of  this  article  necessarily  precludes 
anything  like  a  general  notice  of  all  the  various  pro- 
ductions of  Greek  painters  incidentally  mentioned 
in  ancient  writers.  With  the  exception,  therefore, 
of  occasionally  mentioning  works  of  extraordinary 
celebrity,  the  notices  of  the  various  Greek  painters 
of  whom  we  have  any  satisfactory  knowledge  will 
be  restricted  to  those  who,  by  the  quality  or  pecu- 
liar character  of  their  works,  have  contributed  to- 
wards the  establishment  of  any  of  the  various  styles 
of  painting  practised  by  tbe  ancients. 

Polygnotus  is  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers,  but  the  passages  of  most  importance  rela- 
ting to  his  style  are  in  the  Poetiea  of  Aristotle*  and 
in  the  Imagines  of  Lucian.*  The  notice  in  Pliny* 
is  very  cursory :  he  mentions  him  among  the  many 
before  Olympiad  90,  from  which  time  he  dates  the 
commencement  of  bis  history,  and  simply  states 
that  he  added  much  to  the  art  of  painting,  such  as 
opening  the  mouth,  showing  the  teeth,  improving 
the  folds  of  draperies,  painting  transparent  vests  for 
women,  or  giving  them  various  coloured  head- 
dresses. Aristotle  speaks  of  the  general  character 
of  the  design  and  expression  of  Polygnotus,  Lucian 
of  the  colour ;  in  which  respects  both  writers  award 
him  the  highest  praise.  Aristotle,*  speaking  of  im- 
itation, remarks,  that  it  must  be  either  superior, 
inferior,  or  equal  to  its  model,  which  be  illustrates 
by  the  cases  of  three  painters :  "  Polygnotus,"  he 
says,  "paints  men  better  than  they  are,  Pauson 
worse,  and  Dionysius  as  they  are."  This  passago 
alludes  evidently  to  the  general  quality  of  the  design 
of  Polygnotus,  which  appears  to  have  been  of  an 
exalted  and  ideal  character.  In  another  passage' 
he  speaks  of  him  as  an  ayaddf  ifloypu+ot,  or  an  ex- 
cellent delineator  of  moral  character,  and  expression, 
and  assigns  him,  in  this  respect,  a  complete  superi- 
ority over  Zeuxis.  From  tbe  passage  in  Lucjan, 
we  may  infer  that  Polygnotus,  Euphranor,  Apelles, 
and  Action  were  the  best  colourists  among  the  an- 


1.  (BOttiger  end  Merer,  Die  Aldobrsndimsche  Hochseit,  Dres- 
den. 1810.)-».  (Sir  W.  (Sell,  Pompeisns,  pi.  39  end  40.)— S.  (e. 
S  end  8.)— 4.  (o.  7.)— 5.  (xxxr.,  35.)— «.  (o.  ».)— 7.  >-.  «.) 
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cients,  according  to  the  general  opinion  vup«n»v 
iytvovro  Ktpaoaovai  to  xfAfiara,  koI  tinaioov  irew- 
eloQoi  rijiv  bri6oMjv  airuv).  He  notices,  also,  in  the 
same  passage,  the  truth,  the  elegance,  and  the  flow- 
ing lightness  of  the  draperies  of  Polygnotus. 

Pansanias  mentions  several  of  the  works  of  Pol  • 
ygnotus,  but  the  most  important  were  his  two  great 
paintings,  or  series  of  paintings,  in  the  Lesche  of 
the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  to  a  description 
of  which  Pansanias  devotes  six  chapters.1  On  the 
right,  as  yon  entered,  was  the  overthrow  of  Troy, 
and  the  Greeks  sailing  to  their  native  land ;  on  the 
other  side  was  painted  the  descent  of  Ulysses  to 
Hades,  to  consult  the  soul  of  Tiresias  concerning 
his  safe  return  to  his  native  country.  These  paint- 
ings, in  the  composition  of  which  Polygnotus  seems 
to  have  illustrated  every  existing  poem  upon  the 
subjects,  were  termed  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  ol 
Polygnotus.  They  excited  the  wonder  and  admi- 
ration of  Pansanias,  although  they  had  been  already 
painted  six  hundred  years  when  he  saw  them. 
Polygnotus  has  been  termed  the  Michael  Angelo  of 
antiquity.  From  the  method  adopted  by  Paub&nias 
in  describing  these  pictures,  their  composition  has 
been  generally  condemned.  It  is,  however,  by  no 
means  certain  that  they  were  not  a  series  of  pic- 
tures painted  upon  panels  of  wood,  and  inserted 
into  the  wall,  according  to  the  ancient  practice; 
but,  even  supposing  them  to  have  been  distinct 
groups  painted  upon  the  walls  themselves,  as  they 
have  been  treated  by  the  brothers  Riepenhausen,* 
their  composition  should  not  be  hastily  condemned. 

The  painting  of  the  destruction  of  Troy  (and  tbe 
other  was  similar  in  style)  seems  to  have  contained 
three  rows  of  figures,  with  the  names  of  each  writ- 
ten near  them,  in  distinct  groups,  covering  the 
whole  wall,  each  telling  its  own  story,  but  all  con- 
tributing to  relate  tbe  tale  of  tbe  destruction  of 
Troy.  It  is  evident,  from  this  description,  that  we 
cannot  decide  upon  either  the  merits  or  the  demer- 
its of  the  composition,  from  the  principles  of  art 
which  guide  the  rules  of  composition  of  modern 
times.  Neither  perspective  nor  composition,  as  a 
whole,  are  to  be  expected  in  such  works  as  these, 
for  they  did  not  constitute  single  compositions,  noi 
was  any  unity  of  time  or  action  aimed  at ;  they 
were  painted  histories,  and  each  group  was  no  far- 
ther connected  with  its  contiguous  groups,  than 
that  they  all  tended  to  illustrate  different  facts  of 
the  same  story. 

The  style  of  Polygnotus  was  strictly  ethic,  for  his 
whole  art  seems  to  have  been  employed  in  illustra- 
ting the  human  character ;  and  that  he  did  it  welt, 
the  surname  of  Ethograph  (THhypatoc),  given  to  him 
by  Aristotle  and  others,  sufficiently  testifies.  His 
principles  of  imitation  may  be  defined  to  be  those  of 
individual  representation,  independently  of  any  ac- 
cidental combination  of  accessories ;  neither  the 
picturesque,  nor  a  general  and  indiscriminate  pic- 
ture of  nature,  formed  any  part  of  the  art  of  Poly- 
gnotus or  of  the  period.  Whatever,  therefore,  was 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  illustrate  the  principal 
object,  was  indicated  merely  by  a  symbol :  two  or 
three  warriors  represented  an  army,  a  single  hut 
an  encampment,  a  ship  a  fleet,  and  a  single  house 
a  city ;  and,  generally,  the  laws  of  basso-relievo 
appear  to  have  been  the  laws  of  painting,  and  both 
were  still,  to  a  great  extent,  subservient  to  archi- 
tecture. 

The  principal  contemporaries  of  Polygnotus  were 
Dionysius  of  Colophon,  Plistenetus  and  Panamua 
of  Athens,  brothers  of  Phidias,  and  Micon,  also  of 
Athens. 

Dionysius  was  apparently  an  excellent  portrait 


1.  (x.,  SMI.)— «.  (Peintnres  de  Poljrpote  i  Delphee  d« 
neas  et  grarees  de  spree  U  description  d'Psussniu.) 
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painter,  the  Holbein  of  antiquity ;  for,  besides  the 
testimony  of  Aristotle,  quoted  a/.ove,  Plutarch*  re- 
marks, that  the  works  of  Dionysius  wanted  neither 
force  nor  spirit,  but  that  they  had  the  appearance 
of  being  too  much  laboured.  Polygnotus  also  painted 
portraits,  for  Plutarch*  mentions  that  he  painted  his 
mistress  Elpinice,  the  sister  of  Cimon,  as  Laodicea, 
in  a  picture  in  the  TlottCkn  orod,  or  Poecile  at  Athens, 
which  received  its  name  from  the  paintings  of  Pol- 
ygnotus, Micon,  Panamus,  and  others,  executed  in 
the  periods  of  Cimon  and  Pericles ;  this  colonnade 
was  previously  called  orod  UciaiavaKTin^.*  What 
these  paintings  were  we  learn  from  Pausanias,4 
viz.,  the  battle  of  the  Athenians  and  Spartans  at 
CEnce ;  the  painter  of  this  piece  is  not  known,  but 
it  was  probably  Piistaenetus,  who  is  mentioned  by 
Plutarch'  as  a  famous  battle  painter ;  the  battle  of 
Theseus  and  the  Athenians  with  the  Amazons,  by 
Micon ;'  the  battle  of  Marathon,  by  Panenus ;'  and 
the  rape  of  Cassandra,  &c,  by  Polygnotus.*  These 
paintings,  after  adorning  the  Poecile  for  about  eight 
centuries,  were  removed  from  Athens  in  the  time 
of  Arcadius.'  Raoul  Rochette  infers  from  this  that 
they  were  upon  panels. 

Panamus  is  termed  by  Strabo1*  the  nephew  of 
Phidias :  he  assisted  Phidias  in  decorating  the  stat- 
ue and  throne  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter.  Micon  was 
particularly  distinguished  for  the  skill  with  which 
he  painted  horses.  ./Elian"  relates  that  he  was 
once  ridiculed  by  a  certain  Simon,  skilled  in  such 
■natters,  for  having  painted  eyelashes  to  the  under 
eyelids  of  one  of  his  horses — a  critical  nicety 
scarcely  to  have  been  expected  in  so  early  an  age. 

Prize  contests,  also,  were  already  established,  in 
this  early  period,  at  Corinth  and  at  Delphi.  Pliny1* 
mentions  that  Paneenus  was  defeated  in  one  of  these 
at  the  Pythian  games,  by  Timagoras  of  Chalcis, 
who  himself  celebrated  his  own  victory  in  verse. 

The  remarks  of  Quintilian"  respecting  the  style 
of  this  period  are  very  curious  and  interesting,  al- 
though they  do  not  accord  entirely  with  the  testi- 
monies from  Greek  writers  quoted  above.  He 
•ays  that,  notwithstanding  the  simple  colouring  of 
Polygnotus,  which  was  little  more  than  a  rude 
.foundation  of  what  was  afterward  accomplished, 
there  were  those  who  even  preferred  his  style  to 
the  styles  of  the  greatest  painters  who  succeeded 
him;  not,  as  Quintilian  thinks,  without  a  certain 
degree  of  affectation. 

XII.  BetablUkment  of  Painting.  Dramttk  Style. 
-In  the  succeeding  generation,  about  420  B.C., 
through  the  efforts  of  Apollodoras  of  Athens  and 
Zeuxis  of  Heraclea,  dramatic  effect  was  added  to 
the  essential  style  of  Polygnotus,  causing  an  epoch 
in  the  art  of  painting,  which  henceforth  compre- 
hended a  unity  of  sentiment  and  action,  and  the 
imitation  of  the  local  and  accidental  appearances  of 
objects,  combined  with  tbe  historic  and  generic  rep- 
resentations of  Polygnotus.  The  contemporaries 
of  Apollodoras  and  Zeuxis,  and  those  who  carried 
oot  their  principles,  were  Parrhasius  of  Ephesus, 
Eupompus  of  Sicyon,  and  Timanthes  of  Cythnus, 
all  painters  of  the  greatest  fame.  Athens  and  Si- 
cyon were  the  principal  seats  of  the  art  at  this  pe- 
riod. 

Apollodoras,  says  Plutarch,14  invented  tone  (+$opav 
rat  ivoxpaow  otiae),  which  is  well  defined  by  Fu- 
seli"  as  "  the  element  of  the  ancient  'Ap/ioyij,  that 
imperceptible  transition  which,  without  opacity, 
confusion,  or  hardness,  united  local  colour,  demitint, 


I.  (Timol.,  M.)-4.  (Cimon,  4.)— I.  (Plat.,  1.  O— «.  (i.,  IS.) 
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shade,  and  reflexes."  This  must,  however,  not  M 
altogether  denied  to  the  earlier  painters ;  for  Plu- 
tarch himself1  attributes  the  same  property  to  the 
works  of  Dionysius  (.laxvv  txovra  *oi  rovov),  though 
in  a  less  degree.  The  distinction  is,  that  what  in 
the  works  of  Dionysius  was  really  merely  a  grada- 
tion of  light  and  thade,  or  gradual  diminution  of 
light,  was  in  those  of  Apollodorus  a  gradation  alto 
of  tinti,  the  tint  gradually  changing  according  to  the 
degree  of  light.  The  former  was  termed  rovof,  the 
latter  dp/toyi) ;  but  the  English  term  tone,  when  ap- 
plied to  a  coloured  picture,  comprehends  both ;  it  is 
equivalent  to  the  "  splendor"  of  Pliny.* 

Apollodorus  first  painted  men  and  things  as  thoy 
really  appeared;  this  is  what  Pliny'  means  by 
"  Hie  prima*  specie*  exprimere  inttituit."  The  rich 
effect  of  the  combination  of  light  and  shade  with 
colour  is  also  clearly  expressed  in  the  words  which 
follow :  "  primutoue  gloriam  penieillo  jure  contulit ;" 
also,  "  neque  ante  eum  tabula  uUiu*  ottenditur,  qua  te- 
neat  oeulo*."  We  may  almost  imagine  the  works  of 
a  Rembrandt  to  be  spoken  of;  his  pictures  riveted 
tbe  eye.  Through  this  striking  quality  of  his  works, 
he  was  sumamed  the  thadoieer,  OKucypaQoc*  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  writing  upon  his  works,  "  It  is 
easier  to  find  fault  than  to  imitate,"  ua\uiaerai  rtf 
p&ZXov  i)  infirjaerai,'  which  Pliny4  relates  of  Zeuxis. 

Zeuxis  combined  a  certain  degree  of  ideal  form 
with  the  rich  effect  of  Apollodorus.  Quintilian' 
says  that  he  followed  Homer,  and  was  pleased 
with  powerful  forms  even  in  women.  Cicero*  also 
praises  his  design.  Zeuxis  painted  many  celebra- 
ted works,  but  the  Helen  of  Croton,  which  was 
painted  from  five  of  the  most  beautiful  virgins  in 
the  city,  was  the  most  renowned,  and  under  which 
he  inscribed  three  verses'  in  the  third  book  of  the 
Iliad."  Stobffius"  relates  an  anecdote  of  the  paint- 
er Nicomachus  and  this  Helen,  where  the  painter 
is  reported  to  have  observed  to  one  who  did  not 
understand  why  the  picture  was  so  much  admired 
"  Take  my  eyes,  and  you  will  see  a  goddess."  We 
learn  from  another  anecdote,  recorded  by  Plutarch," 
that  Zeuxis  painted  very  slowly. 

Parrhasius  is  spoken  of  by  ancient  writers  in 
terms  of  the  very  highest  praise.  He  appears  to 
have  combined  the  magic  tone  of  Apollodorus  and 
the  exquisite  design  of  Zeuxis  with  the  classic  in- 
vention and  expression  of  Polygnotus ;  and  he  so 
circumscribed  ail  the  powers  and  ends  of  art,  says 
Quintilian,"  that  he  was  called  the  "  Legislator." 
He  was  himself  not  less  aware  of  his  .ability,  for  he 
termed  himself  the  prince  of  painters  {'EXMpiuv 
npirra  ftpovra  rixyne1*).  He  was,  says  Pliny,"  the 
most  insolent  and  most  arrogant  of  artists. 

Timanthes  of  Cythnus  or  Sicyon  was  distin- 
guished for  invention  and  expression ;  the  particu- 
lar charm  of  his  invention  was,  that  he  left  much 
to  be  supplied  by  the  spectator's  own  fancy ;  an-'1, 
although  his  productions  were  always  admirable 
works  of  art,  still  the  execution  was  surpassed  by 
the  invention.  As  an  instance  of  the  ingenuity  of 
his  invention,  Pliny"  mentions  a  sleeping  Cyclops 
that  he  painted  upon  a  small  panel,  yet  conveyed 
an  idea  of  his  gigantic  form  by  means  of  some 
small  satyrs,  who  were  painted  measuring  his 
thumb  with  a  thyrsus.  He  was  celebrated  also  for 
a  picture  of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia.  (See  the 
admirable  remarks  of  Fuseli  upon  this  picture,  Lec- 
ture i.)  Timanthes  defeated  Parrhasius  in  a  pro- 
fessional contest,  in  which  the  subject  was  the 


1  (Timol.,  SB.)— 9.  (hit.,  11.)  — 1.  (hit.,  «».)  —  4.  (H<* 
•Teh.,  «.  T.)— S.  (Plat.,  Do  Olor.  Athen.,  ».)—«.  (L  «.)— 7.  (L 
a>— 8.  (Brat.,  18.)— 9.  (1SS-1S8.)— 10.  (V«L  liml.,  iii.,  7,  t  I 
—  Cic.,  Da  Isrant.,  n.,  1.— .£liu,V.  H„  it.,  IS,  4c.)— 11. 
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combat  of  Ulysses  and  Ajax  for  the  arms  of  Achil- 
las.1 

Eupompus  of  Sicyon  was  the  founder  of  the  cel- 
ebrated Sicyonian  school  of  painting  which  was 
afterward  established  by  Pamphilus.  Such  was 
the  influence  of  Eupompus's  style,  that  he  added  a 
third,  the  Sicyonic,  to  the  only  two  distinct  styles 
of  painting  then  recognised,  the  Helladic  or  Grecian 
and  the  Asiatic,  but  subsequently  to  Eupompus 
distinguished  as  the  Attic  and  the  Ionic;  which, 
with  his  own  style,  the  Sicyonic,  henceforth  con- 
stituted the  three  characteristic  styles  of  Grecian 
painting.*  We  may  judge,  from  the  advice  which 
Eupompus  gave  Lysippus,  that  the  predominant 
characteristic  of  this  style  was  individuality ;  for 
upon  being  consulted  by  Lysippus  whom  of  his  pre- 
decessors he  should  imitate,  he  is  reported  to  have 
said,  pointing  to  the  surrounding  crowd,  "  Let  na- 
ture be  your  model,  not  an  artist.'"  This  celebra- 
ted maxim,  which  eventually  had  so  much  influ- 
ence upon  the  arts  of  Greece,  was  the  first  pro- 
fessed deviation  from  the  principles  of  the  generic 
style  of  Polygnotus  and  Phidias. 

XIII.  Period  of  Refinement. — The  art  of  this  pe- 
riod, which  has  been  termed  the  Alexandrean,  be- 
cause the  most  celebrated  artists  of  this  period 
lived  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was 
the  last  of  progression  or  acquisition ;  but  it  only 
added  variety  of  effect  to  the  tones  it  could  not  im- 
prove, and  was  principally  characterized  by  the  di- 
versity of  the  styles  of  so  many  contemporary  art- 
ists. The  decadence  of  the  art  immediately  suc- 
ceeded ;  the  necessary  consequence,  when,  instead 
<?C  excellence,  variety  and  originality  became  the 
end  of  the  artist.  "  Floruit  circa  Pkilippum,  el  tu- 
que ad  tuccetsoret  Alezandri,"  says  Quintilian,*"i>tc- 
tura  pracipue,  ted  divertit  virtutibut ;"  and  he  then 
enumerates  some  of  the  principal  painters  of  this 
terns,  with  the  excellences  for  which  each  was  dis- 
t  ing-jiiSied.  Protogenes  was  distinguished  for  high 
finish ;  Pamphilus  and  Melanthius  for  composition ; 
Antiphilus  for  facility ;  Theon  of  Samoa  for  his 
prolific  fancy ;  and  for  grace  Apelles  was  unrivalled ; 
Euphranor  was  in  all  things  excellent ;  Pausias  and 
Nicias  were  remarkable  for  chiaroscuro  of  various 
kinds ;  Nicomachus  was  celebrated  for  a  bold  and 
rapid  pencil ;  and  his  brother  Aristides  surpassed 
all  in  the  depth  of  expression.  There  were  also 
other  painters  of  great  celebrity  during  this  period : 
Philoxcnus  of  Eretria,  Asclepiodorus  of  Athens, 
Athenion  of  Maronea,  Echion,  Cydias,  Philochares, 
Theomnestus,  Pyreicus,  &c. 

This  general  revolution  in  the  theories  and  prac- 
tice of  painting  appears  to  have  been  greatly  owing 
to  the  principles  taught  by  Eupompus  at  Sicyon. 
Pamphilus  of  Amphipolis  succeeded  Eupompus  in 
the  school  of  Sicyon,  which  from  that  time  became 
the  most  celebrated  school  of  art  in  Greece.  Pam- 
philus had  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  scien- 
tific artist  of  his  time ;  and  such  was  his  authority, 
«ays  Pliny,*  that  chiefly  through  his  influence,  first 
in  Sicyon,  then  throughout  all  Greece,  noble  youths 
were  taught  the  art  of  drawing  before  all  others. 
'•  Graphicc,  hoc  est,  pictura  in  buxo,"  that  is,  draw- 
Tig,  in  which  the  elementary  process  consisted  in 
'rawing  lines  or  outlines  with  the  grapbis  upon 
ablets  of  box ;  the  first  exercise  was  probably  to 
draw  a  simple  line  (Tpaftfiiiv  W*wat*V  It  was 
considered  among  the  first  of  liberal  arts,  and  was 
piactised  exclusively  by  the  freeborn,  for  there 
was  a  special  ed'ct  prohibiting  slaves  from  exerci- 
sing it.  The  course  of  study  in  this  school  occu- 
pied ten  years,  and  the  fee  of  admission  was  an  At- 

I.  (JKliaa,  L  c— Plin.,  L  c)— ».  (Plin.,  hit.,  »,  ,  7.)— 1 
(PUn.,  xxxir.,  1»,  ,  6.)— 4.  (L  «.)—».  (xxxv.,  38.)— «.  (Pollux, 
Ouoib.  Tii.,  138.) 
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tic  talent :  Pliny  mentions  that  Apelles  and  Mclan 
thius  both  paid  this  fee.  Apelles  studied  under 
Ephorus  of  Ephesus  before  he  became  the  pnpil  of 
Pamphilus :  Pausias  also  studied  encaustic  under 
Pamphilus.  The  course  of  Btudy  comprehended  in- 
struction in  drawing,  arithmetic,  geometry,  anal 
omy,  and  painting  in  all  its  branches.  Pamphilus 
was  the  first  painter,  says  Pliry,  who  was  skilled 
in  all  the  sciences,  particularly  aiithmeiji  and  ge 
ometry,  without  which  he  denied  that  art  could  be 
perfected.  By  these  sciences,  as  applied  to  paint- 
ing, we  must  probably  understand  those  principles 
of  proportion  and  motion  which  can  be  reduced  to 
rule :  by  arithmetic,  the  system  of  the  construction 
and  the  proportions  of  the  parts  of  the  human 
body ;  by  geometry,  perspective,  and  the  laws  of 
motion,  that  is,  so  much  of  them  as  is  necessary  to 
give  a  correct  representation  of,  and  a  proper  bal- 
ance to,  the  figure.  Pamphilus  seems  to  have 
painted  but  few  pictures,  but  they  were  all  conspic- 
uous for  beauty  of  composition. 

Nicomachus  of  Thebes  was,  according  to  Pliny,1 
the  most  rapid  painter  of  his  time ;  but  he  was  as 
conspicuous  for  the  force  and  power  of  his  pencil 
as  for  its  rapidity ;  Plutarch'  compares  his  paint- 
ings with  the  verses  of  Homer.  Nicomachus  had 
many  scholars,  of  whom  Philoxenus  of  Eretria  was 
celebrated  as  a  painter  of  battles  ;  a  battle  of  Alex- 
ander and  Darius  by  him,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny' 
as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  paintings  of  antiqui- 
ty ;  but  they  were  all  surpassed  by  his  own  brother 
Aristides,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  greatest 
master  of  expression  among  the  Greeks.  We  must, 
however,  apply  some  modification  to  the  expression 
of  Pliny,*  that  Aristides  first  painted  the.mind  and 
expressed  the  feelings  and  -passions  of  man,  since 
ffin,  as  it  is  explained  by  FJxy  in  this  passage,  can- 
not be  denied  to  Polygnotue,  Apollodorus,  Parrha- 
sius,  Timanthes,  and  many  others. 

The  picture  of  Aristides,  which  represented  an 
infant  at  the  breast  of  its  wounded  and  dying  moth- 
er at  the  sack  of  a  city,  was  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated paintings  of  the  ancients.  It  was  remark- 
able for  the  expression  of  the  agony  of  the  mother 
lest  the  child  should  suck  blood  instead  of  milk 
from  her  failing  breast.  It  was  sent  by  Alexander 
to  Pella.* 

The  works  of  Aristides  were  in  such  repute,  that 
Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  gave  a  hundred  talents 
for  only  one  of  his  pictures.  This  was  nearly  two 
centuries  after  bis  death ;  but  he  also  received  great 
prices  himself.  Pliny  mentions  that  a  certain  Mna 
son,  tyrant  of  Elatea,  paid  him  for  a  battle  of  the 
Persians,  in  which  were  a  hundred  figures  (most 
probably  of  a  small  size),  at  the  rate  of  ten  mine 
for  each  figure.  The  same  prince,  who  appears  to 
have  been  a  great  patron  of  the  arts,  gave  Asclepi- 
odorus, for  pictures  of  the  twelve  gods,  300  minas 
each  ;  and  he  gave  also  to  Theomnestus  (otherwise 
unknown)  for  every  picture  of  a  hero,  100  minas. 
Asclepiodorus  was  a  native  of  Athens ;  he  was  cel- 
ebrated for  composition  or  grouping;  Plutarch' 
classes  him  with  Euphranor  and  Nicias. 

Pausias  of  Sicyon  painted  in  encaustic  with  the 
cestrum,  and  seems  to  have  surpassed  all  olheis  in 
this  method  of  painting ;  Pliny7  terms  him  "prim** 
inhocgenere  nobilit,"  from  which  it  would  appear  that 
he  either  distinguished  himself  earlier  than  Euphra-  ; 
nor  or  Nicias,  who  both  excelled  in  this  style ;  he 
was,  however,  the  pupil  of  Pamphilus  and  the  con- 
temporary of  Apelles.  Pausias  was  conspicuous 
for  a  bold  and  powerful  effect  of  light  and  shade, 
which  he  enhanced  by  contrasts  and  strong  fore- 
shortenings.    A  large  picture  of  a  sacrifice  of  a 
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trail,  of  this  description,  was  very  celebrated;  he 
paipted  »  black  bull  upon  a  light  ground ;  the  animal 
was  powerfully  foreshortened,  and  its  shadow  was 
thrown  upoi  a  part  of  the  surrounding  crowd,  by 
which  a  remarkable  effect  was  produced.' 

Apelles  was  a  native  of  Ephesus  or  of  Colo- 
phon,' according  to  the  general  testimony  of  Greek 
writers,  although  Pliny'  terms  him  of  Cos.  Pliny 
asserts  that  he  surpassed  all  who  either  preceded 
or  succeeded  him ;  the  quality,  however,  in  which 
hi  surpassed  all  other  painters  will  scarcely  bear  a 
definition ;  it  has  been  termed  grace,  elegance,  beau- 
ty, x"Pi<:<  venustas.  Fuseli*  defines  the  style  of 
Apelles  thus:  "His  great  prerogative  consisted 
more  in  the  unison  than  the  extent  of  his  pow- 
ers ;  he  knew  better  what  he  could  do,  what  ought 
to  be  done,  at  what  point  he  could  arrive,  and  what 
lay  beyond  his  reach,  than  any  other  artist.  Grace 
of  conception  and  refinement  of  taste  were  his  ele- 
ments, and  went  hand  in  hand  with  grace  of  execu- 
tion and  taste  in  finish ;  powerful  and  seldom  pos- 
sessed singly,  irresistible  when  united." 

The  most  celebrated  work  of  Apelles  was  per- 
haps his  Venus  Anadyomene,  Venus  rising  out  of 
the  waters.* 

"  In  Veneris  tabula  tummam  sibi  ponit  Apelles." 
The  beautiful  goddess  was  represented  squeezing 
the  water  with  her  fingers  from  her  hair,  and  her 
only  veil  was  the  silver  shower  which  fell  from  her 
shining  locks.  Ovid  elegantly  alludes  to  it  in  the 
following  lines.* 

"  Sic  madidos  ticcat  digitis  Venue  uda  capillos, 
Et  modo  maternis  tecta  tidetur  aquis." 
So  great,  indeed,  was  the  admiration  of  the  ancients 
for  this  picture,  that,  according  to  the  same  poet,1 
Venus  chieflr  owed  to  it  her  great  reputation  for 
beauty. 

"  Si  Vetterrm  Cous  nunquam  pinxisset  Apelles, 
Merta  tub  aquorei*  ilia  lateret  aquis." 
Apelles  Excelled  in  portrait,  and,  indeed,  all  his 
works  appear  to  have  been  portraits  in  an  extended 
sense ;  for  his  pictures,  both  historical  and  allegor- 
ical, consisted  nearly  all  of  single  figures.  He  en- 
joyed the  exclusive  privilege  of  painting  the  por- 
traits of  Alexander.'  One  of  these,  which  repre- 
sented Alexander  wielding  the  thunder-bolts  of  Ju- 
piter, termed  the  Alexander  Kepawofopoc,  so  pleased 
the  monarch  that  he  ordered  twenty  talents  of  gold 
to  be  given  to  him.  Plutarch'  says  that  this  pic- 
ture was  the  origin  of  the  saying  that  there  were 
two  Alexanders,  the  one  of  Philip  the  invincible, 
the  other  of  Apelles  the  inimitable.  It  appears  to 
have  been  a  master-piece  of  effect ;  the  hand  and 
lightning,  says  Pliny,  seemed  to  start  from  the  pic- 
ture ;  and  Plutarch10  informs  us  that  the  complexion 
was  browner  than  Alexander's,  thus  making  a  finer 
contrast  with  the  fire  in  his  hand,  which  apparently 
constituted  the  light  of  the  picture.  Pliny"  tells  us 
that  Apelles  glazed  his  pictures  in  a  manner  pecu- 
liar to  himself,  and  in  which  no  one  could  imitate 
him.  When  his  works  were  finished,  he  covered 
them  with  a  dark  transparent  varnish  (most  proba- 
bly containing  asphaltum),  which  had  a  remarkable 
effect  in  harmonizing  and  toning  the  colours,  and 
in  giving  brilliancy  to  the  shadows.  Sir  J.  Rey- 
nolds discovered  in  this  account  of  Pliny  "  an  art- 
ist-like description  of  the  effect  of  glazing  or  scum- 
bling, such  as  was  practised  by  Titian  and  the  rest 
ot  the  Venetian  painters.*"*  There  is  a  valuable 
though  incidental  remark  in  Cicero"  relating  to  (he 
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colouring  of  Apelles,  where  he  says  that  the  tints 
of  the  Venus  Anadyomene  were  not  blood,  but  a 
resemblance  of  blood.  The  females,  and  the  pic 
tares  generally,  of  Apelles,  were  most  probably 
simple  and  unadorned ;  their  absolute  merits,  and 
not  their  effect,  constituting  their  chief  attraction 
Clemens  Alexandrinus1  has  preserved  a  memorable 
reproof  of  Apelles  to  one  of  his  scholars,  who,  in  a 
picture  of  Helen,  bad  been  lavish  of  ornament: 
"Youth,  since  you  could  not  paint  her  beautiful, 
you  have  made  her  rich." 

Protogenes  of  Caunus,  a  contemporary  of  Apel- 
les, was  both  statuary  and  painter ;  he  was  remark- 
able for  the  high  finish  of  his  works.  Petronius' 
remarks,  that  the  excessive  detail  and  finish  of  the 
works  of  Protogenes,  vying  with  nature  itself,  in- 
spired him  with  a  certain  feeling  of  horror  ("non 
sine  quodam  horrore  traclam").  His  most  celebrated 
work  was  his  figure  of  Ialysus  with  his  dog ;  Pliny' 
and  Plutarch*  both  mention  that  Protogenes  was 
occupied  seven  years  with  this  picture ;  and  Pliny 
says  he  painted  it  over  four  times  ("  huic  pictura 
quater  colorem  tniuxif') ;  from  which  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  way  in  which  the  ancients  imbodied 
their  colours  in  their  pictures  can  have  differed  lit 
tie,  if  at  all,  from  the  manner  practised  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  artists  of  the  modern  schools  of  paint- 
ing. The  four  times  of  Protogenes  most  probably 
were  the  dead  colouring,  a  first  and  a  second  paint 
ing,  and,  lastly,  scumbling  with  glazing.  Plutarch* 
says  that  when  Apelles  saw  this  picture,  he  was  at 
first  speechless  with  astonishment,  but  presently  re 
marked  that  it  was  a  great  and  a  wonderful  work, 
but  that  it  was  deficient  in  those  graces  for  which 
his  own  pictures  were  so  famous. 

Eupbranor  the  Isthmian  was  celebrated  equally 
as  painter  and  statuary ;  he  was,  says  Pliny,'  in  all 
things  excellent,  and  at  all  times  equal  to  himself. 
He  was  distinguished  for  a  peculiarity  of  style  of 
design ;  he  was  fond  of  a  muscular  limb,  and  adopt 
ed  a  more  decided  anatomical  display  generally,  but 
he  kept  the  body  light  in  proportion  to  the  bead  and 
limbs.  Pliny  says  that  Euphranor  first  represented 
heroes  with  dignity.  Parrhasius  was  said  to  have 
established  the  canon  of  art  for  heroes  ;  but  the  he- 
roes of  Parrhasius  were  apparently  more  divine, 
those  of  Euphranor  more  human.  We  have  exam- 
ples of  both  these  styles  in  the  Apollo  and  the  La- 
ocoon,  and  in  the  Meleager  and  the  Gladiator,  or  the 
Antinous  and  the  Discobolus.  It  was  to  this  dis- 
tinction of  style  which  Euphranor  apparently  allu- 
ded when  be  said  that  the  Theseus  of  Parrhasius 
had  been  fed  upon  roses,  but  his  own  upon  beef 
Euphranor  painted  in  encaustic,  and  executed  many 
famous  works ;  the  principal  were,  a  battle  of  Man- 
tinea,  and  a  picture  of  the  twelve  gods.* 

Nicias  of  Athens  was  celebrated  for  the  delicacy 
with  which  he  painted  females,  and  for  the  rich  tone 
of  chiaroscuro  which  distinguished  his  paintings. 
He  also  painted  in  encaustic.  His  most  celebrated 
work  was  the  vticvia,  or  the  region  of  the  shades  of 
Homer  (necromantia  Homeri),  which  he  declined  to 
sell  to  Ptolemy  I.  of  Egypt,  who  had  offered  sixty 
talents  for  it,  and  preferred  presenting  to  his  native 
city,  Athens,  as  he  was  then  sufficiently  wealthy. 
Nicias  also  painted  some  of  the  marble  statues  of 
Prixiteles.'  • 

Athenion  of  Maronea,  who  painted  also  in  encaus- 
tic was,  according  to  Pliny,1*  compared  with,  and 
even  preferred  by  some  to,  Nicias ;  be  was  more 
austere  in  colouring,  but  in  his  austerity  more  pleas- 


1.  (Pudmgog.,  ii.,  IS.)— *.  (Sat.,  83.)— 3.  (1.  c)— 4.  (Demet., 
«.)— 5.  (1.  e.)— ■ «.  (mxt.,  40.)— 7.  (Pint.,  Do  Glor.  Atbon.,  1 
— Plin-,  1.  c.)— «.  (Plin.,  1.  o.— Plot.,  I.e.  —  Paoa.,  i.,  3.  —  to- 
etas,  lmag.,  7.—  Val.  Ma*.,  Tiii.,  11,  ♦  ».  —  Kotuth.  ad  II..  i, 
Mt».  Ac.)  —  9.  (Pun.,  «*r.,  40.  — Plot.,  Mor.  Epicur..  c  11.  • 
FU.NaVUl.)-W.  (l.c.) 
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ng ;  and  if  be  had  not  died  young,  says  Pliny,  he 
would  have  surpassed  all  men  in  painting.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  looked  upon  colours  as  a  mere  means, 
to  hare  neglected  pictorial  effect,  and,  retaining  in- 
dividuality, and  much  of  the  refinement  of  design  of 
his  contemporaries,  to  have  endeavoured  to  com- 
bine them  with  the  generic  style  of  Polygnotus  and 
Phidias  (u.  in  ipsa  pictura  eruditio  ductal).  His  pic- 
ture of  a  groom  with  a  horse  is  mentioned  by  Pliny 
as  a  remarkable  painting. 

Pbilocbares,  the  brother  of  the  orawr  Machines, 
was  also  a  painter  of  the  greatest  merit,  according 
to  Pliny,1  although  he  is  contemptuously  termed  by 
Demosthenes'  "  a  painter  of  perfume-pots  and  tam- 
bours" (aXataaTpoSriKac  *<u  nynrava). 

Echion  also,  of  uncertain  country,  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero'  and  Pliny4  as  a  famous  painter.  Pliny 
speaks  of  a  picture  of  a  bride  by  him  as  a  noble 
painting,  distinguished  for  its  expression  of  modesty. 
A  great  compliment  is  also  incidentally  paid  to  the 
works  of  Echion  by  Cicero,*  where  he  is  apparently 
ranked  with  Polycletus. 

Theon  of  Samos  was  distinguished  for  what  the 
Greeks  termed  +avraoiat,  according  to  Quintilian,' 
who  also  ranks  him  with  painters  of  the  highest 
class.  Pliny,'  however,  classes  him  with  those  of 
the  second  degree.  JSlian  gives  a  spirited  descrip- 
tion of  a  young  warrior  painted  by  Theon.' 

XIV.  Decline. — The  causes  of  the  decline  of  paint- 
ing in  Greece  are  very  evident.  The  political  rev- 
olutions with  which  it  was  convulsed,  and  the  va- 
rious djmastic  changes  which  took  place  alter  the 
death  of  Alexander,  were  perhaps  the  principal  ob- 
stacles to  any  important  efforts  of  art ;  the  intelli- 
gent and  higher  classes  of  the  population,  upon  whom 
painters  chiefly  depend,  being  to  a  great  extent  en- 
grossed by  politics  or  engaged  in  war.  Another  in- 
fluential cause  was,  that  the  public  buildings  were 
already  rich  in  works  of  art,  almost  even  to  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  national  mythology  and  history ;  and 
the  new  rulers  found  the  transfer  of  works  already 
renowned  a  more  sure  and  a  more  expeditious  meth- 
od of  adorning  their  public  halls  and  palaces,  than 
the  more  tardy  and  hazardous  alternative  of  requi- 
ring original  productions  from  contemporary  artists. 

The  consequence  was,  that  the  artists  of  those 
times  were  under  the  necessity  of  trying  other  fields 
of  art ;  of  attracting  attention  by  novelty  and  vari- 
ety :  thus  rhyparography  (fnmapoypafla),  pornogra- 
phy, and  all  the  lower  classes  of  art,  attained  the 
ascendency,  and  became  the  characteristic  styles  of 
the  period.  Yet,  during  the  early  part  of  this  period 
of  decline,  from  about  B.C.  800  until  the  destruction 
of  Corinth  by  Mummius,  B.C.  146,  there  were  still 
several  names  which  upheld  the  ancient  glory  of 
Grecian  painting;  but  subsequent  to  the  conquest  of 
Greece  by  the  Romans,  what  was  previously  but  a 
gradual  and  scarcely  sensible  decline,  then  became 
a  rapid  and  a  total  decay. 

In  the  lower  descriptions  of  painting  which  pre- 
vailed  in  this  period,  Pyreicus  was  pre-eminent ;  be 
was  termed  Rhyparographos  (jnnrapoypajoc),  on  ac- 
count of  the  mean  quality  of  his  subjects.  He  be- 
longed to  the  class  of  genre-painters,  or  "  peintres 
du  genre  bas,"  as  the  French  term  them.  The 
Greek  fnmapoypapia,  therefore,  is  apparently  equiva- 
lent to  our  expression,  the  Dutch  style,  Pyreicus,' 
avys  Pliny,  painted  barbers'  simps  and  cobblers' 
stalls,  shell-fish,  eatables  of  all  sorts,  and  the  like  ; 
and,  although  an  bumble  walk,  he  excelled  so  great- 
ly that  he  obtained  the  highest  fame ;  and  his  small 
pictures  were  more  valuable  than  the  greatest  works 
of  many  roasters ;  in  execution,  few  surpassed  him. 


1.  (jott,  10.)— 3.  (F«l».  Leijat,  p.  415,  Beialu.)— 3.  (Brut, 
IS-'  "t  <«V-.M>— »•  (Parad.,  r.,  3.J-6.  (Lc.)— T.  |im., 
«0)-8   (V.H„ii, 44.J-0.  |u»,  37.) 
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"  Pyreicut  porta  vindicat  arte  locum," 
says  Propertius.1  (Pyreicut  is  the  emendation  of 
Welcker*  on  the  authority  of  Cod.  Vat,  I.,  rt. 
With  the  common  reading,  Parrhasius,  the  line  it 
unintelligible.)  Pornography,  or  obscene  painting, 
which  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  was  practised 
with  the  grossest  license,'  prevailed  especially  at 
no  particular  period  in  Greece,  but  was  apparently 
tolerated  to  a  considerable  extent  at  all  times. 
Parrhasius,  Aristides,  Pausanias,  Nicophanes,  Chat- 
repbanea,  Arellius,  and  a  few  other  vopvoypafoi  are 
mentioned  as  having  made  themselves  notorious  for 
this  species  of  license.4 

Of  the  few  painters  who  still  maintained  the  dig 
nity  of  the  dying  art,  the  following  may  be  mention- 
ed :  Mydon  of  Soli ;  Nealces,  Lemniscus,  and  Ti- 
manthes  of  Sicyon ;  Arcesilaus,  Erigonus,  and  Pa- 
sias,  of  uncertain  country ;  and  Metrodorus  of  Ath- 
ens, equally  eminent  as  painter  and  as  philosopher. 
The  school  of  Sicyon,  to  which  the  majority  of  tbe 
distinguished  painters  of  this  period  belonged,  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned  by  Plutarch'  as  the  only  one 
which  still  retained  any  traces  of  the  purity  and  tbe 
greatness  of  style  of  the  art  of  tbe  renowned  ages. 
It  appears  to  have  been  still  active  in  the  time  of 
Aratus,  about  360  B.C.,  who  seems  to  have  instilled 
some  of  his  own  enterprising  spirit  into  the  artists 
of  his  time.  Aratus  was  a  great  lover  of  the  arts, 
but  this  did  not  hinder  him  from  destroying  the  por- 
traits of  the  Tyrants  of  Sicyon ;  one  only,  and  that 
but  partially,  was  saved.' 

It  was  already  the  fashion  in  this  age  to  talk  of 
the  inimitable  works  of  the  great  masters ;  and  tho 
artists  generally,  instead  of  exerting  themselves  to 
imitate  the  master-pieces  of  past  ages,  seem  to  have 
been  content  to  admire  them.  All  works  bearing 
great  names  were  of  the  very  highest  value,  and 
were  sold  at  enormous  prices.  Plutarch  mentions 
that  Aratus  bought  up  some  old  pictures,  but  partic- 
ularly those  of  Meianthus  and  Pampbilus,  and  sent 
them  as  presents  to  Ptolemy  III.  of  Egypt,  to  con- 
ciliate bis  favour,  and  to  induce  him  to  join  the 
Achsan  league.  Ptolemy,  who  was  a  great  admi- 
rer of  the  arts,  was  gratified  with  these  presents, 
and  presented  Aratus  with  ISO  talents  in  consider- 
ation of  them.'  These  were,  however,  by  no  means 
the  first  works  of  the  great  painters  of  Greece 
which  had  found  their  way  into  Egypt.  Ptolemy 
Soter  had  employed  agents  in  Greece  to  purchase 
the  works  of  celebrated  masters.'  Athencus  also' 
expressly  mentions  the  pictures  of  Sicyonian  mas- 
ters which  contributed  to  add  to  the  pomp  and  dis- 
play of  the  celebrated  festival  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phia at  Alexandrea. 

From  the  time  of  Alexander  tks  spirit  of  the 
Greeks  animated  Egyptian  artists,  who  adopted  the 
standard  of  Grecian  beauty  in  proportion  and  char- 
acter. Antiphilus,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  paint- 
ers of  antiquity,  was  a  native  of  Egypt,  perhaps  of 
Naucratis,  and  appears  to  have  lived  at  the  court 
of  Ptolemy  Soter.  Many  other  Greek  painters  also 
were  established  in  Egypt,  and  both  the  population 
and  arts  of  Alexandrea  were  more  Greek  than  Egyp- 
tian." 

Among  the  most  remarkable  productions  of  this 
period  were  the  celebrated  ship  of  Hiero  II.  of  Syr- 
acuse, which  had  Mosaic  floors,  in  which  the  whole 
history  of  the  fall  of  Troy  was  worked  with  admira- 
ble skill,"  and  the  immense  ship  of  Ptolemy  Philo- 
pator,  on  the  prow  and  stern  of  which  were  carved 


1.  (iii,  9, 11.)—*.  (ad  Philoatr,  3M.)  —  S.  (Propatt,  ii,  •.— 
Sneton.,  Tib,  43,  and  Vit,  Hot.)— 4.  (Alhen,  jriii,  p.  507,  *.— 
Pint,  Da  aud.  Poet.,  3.— Plin,  ixr»,  37.)  —  S.  (Aral,  13.)— 6. 
(Plut,  Arat,  13.)— 7.  (Plot,  Arat,  13.)  —  8.  (Plut,  Mar.  Eli- 
cm-.,  c.  11.)— ».  (»,  p.  190,  e.)  — 10.  (Quint,  iii.,10.  —  KhL 
xxxt.,  37  and  40.— Athen,  r.  180,  xqq.)—  II.  (Athen,  t,  337, 
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colossal  Agues  eighteen  feet  in  height;  and  the 
whole  vessel,  both  interior  and  exterior,  was  deco- 
rated with  painting  of  various  descriptions.1 

Nearly  a  century  later  than  Aratus  we  have  still 
mention  of  two  painters  at  Athens  of  more  than  or- 
dinary distinction,  Heracleides  a  Macedonian,  and 
Metrodorus  an  Athenian.  The  names  of  several 
painters,  however,  of  these  times  are  preserved  in 
I 'liny,  but  he  notices  them  only  in  a  cursory  man- 
cer.  When  Paulas  ^£milius  had  conquered  Per- 
seus, B.C.  168,  he  commanded  the  Athenians  to 
send  him  their  most  distinguished  painter  to  perpet- 
uate his  triumph,  and  their  most  approved  philoso- 
pher to  educate  his  sons.  The  Athenians  selected 
Metrodorus  the  painter,  professing  that  he  was  pre- 
eminent in  both  respects.  Heracleides  was  a  Ma- 
cedonian, and  originally  a  ship-painter ;  he  repaired 
to  Athens  after  the  defeat  of  Perseus.*  Plutarch, 
in  his  description  of  the  triumph  of  Paulas  jfcinil- 
ius,'  says  that  the  paintings  and  statues  brought  by 
him  from  Greece  were  so  numerous  that  they  re- 
quired 360  wagons  to  carry  them  in  procession,  and 
that  the  spectacle  lasted  the  entire  day.  P.  jErail- 
ius  appears  at  all  times  to  have  been  a  great  admi- 
rer of  the  arts,  for  Plutarch*  mentions  that  after  bis 
first  consulship  be  took  especial  care  to  have  his 
sons  educated  in  the  arts  of  Greece,  and,  among  oth- 
ers, in  painting  and  sculpture,  and  that  he  accord- 
ingly entertained  masters  of  those  arts  {wXdarai  xat 
(uypa+ot )  in  his  family ;  from  which  it  is  evident 
that  the  migration  of  Greek  artists  to  Rome  had  al- 
ready commenced  before  the  general  spoliations  of 
Greece.  Indeed,  Livy*  expressly  mentions  that 
many  artists  came  from  Greece  to  Rome  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  ten  days'  games  appointed  by  Fnlvius 
Nobilior,  B.C.  186.  But  Rome  must  have  had  its 
Greek  painters  even  before  this  time ;  for  the  pic- 
ture of  the  feast  of  Gracchus's  soldiers  after  the 
battle  of  Beneventum,  consecrated  by  him  in  the 
Temple  of  Liberty  on  the  Aventine,  B.C.  218,'  was 
in  all  probability  the  work  of  a  Greek  artist 

The  system  adopted  by  the  Romans  of  plunder- 
ing Greece  of  its  works  of  art,  reprobated  by  Po- 
lybius,'  was  not  without  a  precedent.  The  Cartha- 
ginians before  them  had  plundered  all  the  coast 
towns  of  Sicily,  and  the  Persians,  and  even  the 
Macedonians,  carried  off  all  works  of  art  as  the 
lawful  prize  of  conquest.*  The  Roman  conquerors, 
however,  at  first  plundered  with  a  certain  degree 
of  moderation ;'  as  MarceUus  at  Syracuse,  and  Fa. 
bius  Maximus  at  Tarentura,  who  carried  away  no 
more  works  of  art  than  were  necessary  to  adorn 
their  triumphs  or  decorate  some  of  the  public  build- 
ings." The  works  of  Greek  art  brought  from  Sicily 
by  MarceUus  were  the  first  to  inspire  the  •Romans 
with  the  desire  of  adorning  tnetr  public  edifices 
with  statues  and  paintings ;  which  taste  was  con- 
verted into  a  passion  when  they  became  acquainted 
with  the  great  treasures  and  almost  inexhaustible 
resources  of  Greece,  and  their  rapacity  knew  no 
bounds.  Plutarch  says  that  Marcellus"  was  ac- 
cused of  having  corrupted  the  public  morals  through 
the  introduction  of  works  of  art  into  Rome,  since 
from  that  period  the  people  wasted  much  of  their 
time  in  disputing  about  arts  and  artists.  But  Mar- 
ceUus gloried  in  the  fact,  and  boasted,  even  before 
Greeks,  that  be  was  the  first  to  teach  the  Romans 
to  esteem  and  to  admire  the  exquisite  produc- 
tions of  Greek  art  We  learn  from  Livy*'  that  ot  e 
of  the  ornaments  of  the  triumph  of  MarceUus,  214 
B.C.,  was  a  picture  of  the  capture  of  Syracuse. 


1.  (Athcn.,  t  ,104, a.)— t,  (Plin.,  xrxr.,40.)— 3.  (in  Vit.,  S3.)— 
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Tnese  spoliations  of  Greece,  of  the  Giecian  king- 
doms of  Asia,  and  of  Sicily,  continued  uninterrupted 
for  about  two  centuries;  yet,  according  to  Muci- 
anus,  says  Pliny,1  such  was  the  inconceivable 
wealth  of  Greece  in  works  of  art,  that  Rhodes  alone 
still  contained  upward  of  3000  statues,  and  that 
there  could  not  have  been  less  at  Athens,  at  Olym 
pia,  or  at  Delphi.  The  men  who  contributed  prin- 
cipaUy  to  fiU  the  public  edifices  and  temples  of 
Rome  with  the  works  of  Grecian  art,  were  Cn. 
Manlius,  Fulvius  Nobilior,  who  plundered  the  tem- 
ples of  Ambracia,*  Mummius,  Sulla,  LucuUus,  Scan- 
rus,  and  Verres.' 

Mummius,  after  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  B.C. 
146,  carried  off  or  destroyed  more  works  of  art  than 
all  his  predecessors  put  together.  Some  of  his 
soldiers  were  found  by  Polybius  playing  at  dice  upon 
the  celebrated  picture  of  Dionysius  by  Aristides.* 
Many  valuable  works,  also,  were  purchased  on  this 
occasion  by  Attalus  III.,  and  sent  to  Pergamum ; 
but  they  all  found  their  way  to  Rome  on  his.death, 
B.C.  133,  as  he  bequeathed  aU  his  property  to  the 
Roman  people.*  Scaurus,  in  his  aedilesnip,  B.C.  68, 
had  all  the  public  pictures  still  remaining  in  Sicyon 
transported  to  Rome  on  account  of  the  debts  of  the 
former  city,  and  he  adorned  the  great  temporary 
theatre  which  be  erected  upon  that  occasion  with 
3000  bronze  statues.*  Verres  ransacked  Asia  and 
Achaia,  and  plundered  almost  every  temple  and 
public  edifice  in  Sicily  of  whatever  was  valuable  in 
it.  Among  the  numerous  robberies  of  Verres,  Ci- 
cero' mentions  particularly  twenty-seven  beautiful 
pictures  taken  from  the  Temple  of  Minerva  at  Syra- 
cuse, consisting  of  portraits  of  the  kings  and  ty- 
rants of  Sioily. 

From  the  destruction  of  Corinth  by  Mummius, 
and  the  spoliation  of  Athens  by  Sulla,  the  higher 
branches  of  art,  especially  in  painting,  experienced 
so  sensible  a  decay  in  Greece,  that  only  two  paint- 
ers are  mentioned  who  can  be  classed  with  the 
great  masters  of  former  times :  Timoraachus  of  By- 
zantium, contemporary  with  Caesar,*  and  Action, 
mentioned  by  Lucian,'  who  lived  apparently  about 
the  time  of  Hadrian."  Yet  Rome  was,  about  the 
end  of  the  Republic,  fuU  of  painters,  who  appear, 
however,  to  have  been  chiefly  occupied  in  portrait, 
or  decorative  and  arabesque  painting :  painters  must 
also  have  been  very  numerous  in  Egypt  and  in  Asia. 
Paintings  of  various  descriptions  still  continued  to 
perform  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  triumphs  of  the 
Roman  conquerors.  In  the  triumph  of  Pompey 
over  Mithradates,  the  portraits  of  the  children  and 
family  of  that  monarch  were  carried  in  the  proces- 
sion ;"  and  in  one  of  Caesar's  triumphs,  the  portraits 
of  his  principal  enemies  in  the  civil  war  were  dis- 
played, with  the  exception  of  that  of  Pompey." 

The  school  of  art  at  Rhodes  appears  to  have 
been  the  only  one  that  had  experienced  no  great 
change,  for  works  of  the  highest  class  in  sculpture 
were  still  produced  there.  The  course  of  painting 
seems  to  have  been  much  more  capricious  than 
that  of  sculpture,  in  which  master-pieces,  exhibiting 
various  beauties,  appear  to  have  been  produced  in 
nearly  every  age  from  Phidias  to  Hadrian.  A  de- 
cided decay  in  painting,  on  the  other  hand,  is  re- 
peatedly acknowledged  in  the  later  Greek  and  in 
the  best  Roman  writers.  One  of  the  causes  of  this 
decay  may  be,  that  the  highest  excellence  in  paint- 
ing requires  the  combination  of  a  much  greater  va- 
riety of  qualities ;  whereas  invention  and  design, 
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xxxri.,  *4.)— 7.  (in  Verr.,  it.,  U.J—S.  (Plin.,  H  N.,  xxxr.,  4a 
Ac)—*,  (bug.,  7.— Herod..  8.)— 10.  (Mailer.  Archsol..  *  311 
l.)-U.  (Appun,  D<  B.1L  Mith.,  U7.i~lS.  (Id  ,  D»  BntL  Urr 
it.  101.) 
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identical  in  bjth  arts,  are  the  sole  elements  or 
sculpture.  Painters,  also,  are  addicted  to  the  per- 
nicious, thoagh  lucrative  practice  of  dashing  off  or 
despatching  their  works,  from  which  sculptors, 
from  the  very  nature  of  their  materials,  are  ex- 
empt :  to  paint  quickly  was  all  that  was  required 
from  some  of  the  Roman  painters.1  Works  in 
sculpture,  also,  through  the  durability  of  their  ma- 
terial, are  more  easily  preserved  than  paintings, 
and  they  serve,  therefore,  m  models  and  incen- 
tives to  the  artists  of  after  ages.  Artists,  there- 
fore, who  may  have  had  ability  to  excel  in  sculpture, 
would  naturally  choose  that  art  in  preference  to 
painting.  It  is  only  thus  that  we  can  account  for 
the  production  of  such  works  as  the  Antinous,  the 
Laocoon,  the  Torso  of  Apollonius,  and  many  others 
of  surpassing  excellence,  at  a  period  when  the  art 
of  painting  was  comparatively  extinct,  or,  at  least, 
principally  practised  as  mere  decorative  colouring, 
such  as  the  majority  of  the  paintings  at  Rome, 
Herculaneum,  and  Pompeii,  now  extant ;  though  it 
must  be  remembered  that  these  were  the  inferior 
works  of  an  inferior  age. 

XV.  Roman  Painting. — The  early  painting  of 
Italy  and  Magna  Grascia  has  been  already  noticed, 
and  we  know  nothing  of  Koman  painting  inde- 
pendent of  that  of  Greece,  though  Pliny"  tells  us 
that  it  was  cultivated  at  an  early  period  by  the  Ro- 
mans. The  head  of  the  noble  house  of  the  Fabii 
received  the  surname  of  Pictor,  which  remained  in 
bis  family,  through  some  paintings  which  he  execu- 
ted in  the  Temple  of  Salus  at  Rome,  B.C.  804, 
which  lasted  until  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Claudi- 
us, when  tbey  were  destroyed  by  the  fire  that  con- 
sumed that  temple.  Pacuvius  also,  the  tragic 
poet,  and  nephew  of  Ennius,  distinguished  himself 
by  some  paintings  in  the  Temple  of  Hercules,  in  the 
Forum  Boarium,  about  180  B.C.  Afterward,  says 
Pliny,"  painting  was  not  practised  by  polite  hands 
{.konettis  manibut)  among  the  Romans,  except,  per- 
naps,  in  the  case  of  Turpilius,  a  Roman  knight  of 
iis  own  times,  who  executed  some  beautiful  works 
with  his  left  hand  at  Verona.  Yet  Quintus  Pedius, 
nephew  of  Q.  Pedius,  coheir  of  Cesar  with  Augus- 
tus, was  instructed  in  painting,  and  became  a  great 
proficient  in  the  art,  though  he  died  when  young. 
Antistius  Labeo  also  amused  himself  with  painting 
small  pictures. 

Julius  Ctesar,  Agrippa,  and  Augustus  were  among 
the  earliest  great  patrons  of  artists.  Suetonius*  in- 
forms us  that  Ctesar  expended  great  sums  in  the 
purchase  of  pictures  by  the  old  masters ;  and  Pliny* 
mentions  that  he  gave  as  much  as  80  talents  for 
two  pictures  by  his  contemporary  Timomachus  of 
Byzantium,  one  an  Ajax,  and  the  other  a  Medea 
meditating  the  murder  of  her  children.  These  pic- 
tures, which  were  painted  in  encaustic,  were  very 
celebrated  works ;  they  are  alluded  to  by  Ovid,*  and 
are  mentioned  by  many  other  ancient  writers. 

There  are  two  circumstances  connected  with  the 
earlier  history  of  painting  in  Rome  which  deserve 
mention.  One  is  recorded  by  Livy,'  who  informs 
us  that  the  consul  Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus  dedi- 
cated in  the  Temple  of  Mater  Matuta,  upon  his  re- 
turn from  Sardinia,  B.C.  174,  a  picture  of  apparent- 
ly a  singular  description ;  it  consisted  of  a  plan  of 
the  island  of  Sardinia,  with  representations  of  vari- 
ous battles  he  had  fought  there  painted  upon  it. 
The  other  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,*  who  says  that 
Lucius  Hostilius  Manciuus,  B.C.  147,  exposed  to 
view  in  the  Forum  a  picture  of  the  taking  of  Car- 
thage, in  which  he  had  performed  a  conspicuous 
part,  and  explained  its  various  incidents  to  the  peo- 


1.  (Jot.,  u.,  140.)-*.  (H.  N.,  mr.,  T.)-3.  (1.  e.)— 4.  (JoL 
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pie.  Whether  these  pictures  were  the  prodoctimn 
of  Greek  or  Roman  artists,  is  doubtful ;  nor  bava 
we  any  guide  as  to  their  rank  as  works  of  art. 

The  Romans  generally  have  not  the  slightest 
claims  to  the  merit  of  laving  promoted  the  fine 
arts.  We  have  seen  that,  before  the  spoliations  of 
Greece  and  Sicily,  the  arts  were  held  in  no  consid- 
eration in  Rome;  and  even  afterward,  until  the 
time  of  the  emperors,  painting  and  sculpture  seem 
to  have  been  practised  very  rarely  by  Romans ;  and 
the  works  which  were  then  produced  were  chiefly 
characterized  by  their  bad  taste,  being  mere  milita- 
ry records  and  gaudy  displays  of  colour,  although 
the  city  was  crowded  with  the  finest  productions  of 
ancient  Greece. 

There  are  three  distinct  periods  observable  in  the 
history  of  painting  in  Rome.  The  first,  or  great 
period  of  Greece- Roman  art,  may  be  dated  from  the 
conquest  of  Greece  until  the  time  of  Augustus, 
when  the  artists  were  chiefly  Greeks.  The  second, 
from  the  time  of  Augustus  to  the  so-called  Thirty 
Tyrants  and  Dioclesian,  or  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era  until  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
third  century,  during  which  time  the  great  majori- 
ty of  Roman  works  of  art  were  produced.  The 
third  comprehends  the  state  of  the  arts  during  the 
exarchate ;  when  Rome,  in  consequence  of  the 
foundation  of  Constantinople,  and  the  changes  it 
involved,  suffered  similar  spoliations  to  those  which 
it  bad  previously  inflicted  upon  Greece.  This  was 
the  period  of  the  total  decay  of  the  imitative  arts 
among  the  ancients. 

The  establishment  of  Christianity,  the  division 
of  the  Empire,  and  the  incursions  of  barbarians, 
were  the  first  great  causes  of  the  important  revolu- 
tion experienced  by  the  imitative  arts,  and  the  se- 
rious check  they  received ;  but  it  was  reserved  for 
the  fanatic  fury  of  the  iconoclasts  effectually  to  de- 
stroy all  traces  of  their  former  splendour. 

Of  the  first  of  these  three  periods  sufficient  has 
been  already  said ;  of  the  second  there  remain  still 
a  few  observations  to  be  made.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  period  is  the  earliest  age  in 
which  we  have  any  notice  of  portrait-painters  (ina- 
ginum  piciorcs)  as  a  distinct  class.  Pliny  mentions 
particularly  Dionysius  and  Sopolis  as  the  most  cel- 
ebrated at  about  the  time  of  Augustus,  or  perhaps 
earlier,  who  filled  picture-galleries  with  their  works ; 
the  former  was  surnamed  the  anthropograph,  be- 
cause he  painted  nothing  but  men.  About  the 
same  age,  also,  Lala  of  Cyxicus  was  very  celebra- 
ted ;  she  painted,  however,  chiefly  female  portraits, 
but  received  greater  prices  than  the  other  two.1 

Portraits  must  have  been  exceedingly  numerous 
among  the  Romans;  Varro  made  a  collection  of 
the  portraits  of  700  eminent  men.*  The  portraits 
or  statues  of  men  who  had  performed  any  public 
service  were  placed  in  the  temples  and  other  pub- 
lic places,  and  several  edicts  were  passed  by  the- 
emperors  of  Rome  respecting  the  placing  of  them.* 
The  portraits  of  authors,  also,  were  placed  in  the 
public  libraries ;  they  were  apparently  fixed  above 
the  cases  which  contained  their  writings,  below 
which  chairs  were  placed  for  the  convenience  of 
readers.*  They  were  painted,  also,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  manuscripts.*  Respecting  the  imagines  ot 
wax  portraits,  which  were  preserved  in  "  armaria" 
in  the  atria  of  private  houses,*  there  is  an  interest- 
ing account  in  Polybius.'  With  the  exception  oi 
Aetion,  as  already  mentioned,  not  a  single  paintei 
of  this  period  rose  to  eminence,  although  some 
were,  of  course,  more  distinguished  than  others ;  as 


1.  (Pli>.,  H.  N.,  rar.,  37, 40.)— i.  (PHn.,  H.  N ,  ixit.,  J.)-  - 
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the  profligate  Arellius ;  Fabullus,  who  painted  INj- 
ro's  golden  house ;  Dorotheus,  who  copied  for  Nero 
the  Venus  *Anadyomene  of  Apelles;  Cornelius  Pi- 
nus,  Aecius  Priscus,  Marcus  Lodius,  Mallius,  and 
others.1  Poi  trait,  decorative,  and  scene  painting 
seem  to  have  engrossed  the  art.  Pliny  and  Vitru- 
vius regret  in  strong  terms  the  deplorable  state  of 
painting  in  their  times,  which  was  but  the  com- 
mencement of  the  decay ;  Vitruvius  has  devoted  an 
entire  chapter*  to  a  lamentation  over  its  fallen 
state ;  and  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  a  dying  art.'  The 
latter  writer  instances,4  as  a  sign  of  the  madness  of 
bis  time  (nostra  atatit  insaniam),  the  colossal  por- 
trait of  Nero,  ISO  feet  high,  which  was  painted 
upon  canvass,  a  thing  unknown  till  that  time. 

Marcus  Ludius,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  became 
very  celebrated  for  his  landscape  decorations,  which 
were  illustrated  with  figures  actively  employed  in 
occupations  suited  to  the  scenes ;  which  kind  of 
painting  became  universal  after  his  time,  and  ap- 
parently with  every  species  of  license.  Vitruvius 
contrasts  the  state  of  decorative  painting  in  his  own 
age  with  what  it  was  formerly,  and  he  enumerates 
the  various  kinds  of  wall-painting  in  use  among 
the  ancients.  They  first  imitated  the  arrangement 
and  varieties  of  slabs  of  marble,  then  the  variegated 
frames  and  cornices  of  panels,  to  which  were  after- 
ward added  architectural  decorations ;  and,  finally, 
in  the  exedras  were  painted  tragic,  comic,  or  satyric 
scenes,  and  in  the  long  galleries  and  corridors  va- 
rious kinds  of  landscapes,  or  even  subjects  from  the 
poets  and  the  higher  walks  of  history.  But  these 
things  were  in  the  time  of  Vitruvius  tastelessly  laid 
aside,  and  had  given  place  to  mere  gaudy  display,  or 
the  most  fantastic  and  wild  conceptions,  such  as 
many  of  the  paintings  which  have  been  discovered 
in  Pompeii. 

Painting  now  came  to  be  practised  by  slaves,  and 
painters,  as  a  body,  were  held  in  little  or  no  es- 
teem. Respecting  the  depraved  application  of  the 
arts  at  this  period,  see  Plin.,  xxxv.,  38. — Petron., 
Sat.,  88.— Propert.,  ii.,  6.— Sueton.,  Tit.,  43.— Ju- 
ven.,  ix.,  145 ;  xii.,  28. 

Mosaic,  or  pietura  it  musivo,  opus  musivum,  was 
very  general  in  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  early  em- 
perors. It  was  also  common  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor  at  an  earlier  period,  but  at  the  time  of  which 
we  are  now  treating  it  began  to  a  great  extent  even 
to  supersede  painting.  It  was  used  chiefly  for 
floors,  but  walls  and  also  ceilings  were  sometimes 
ornamented  in  the  same  way.'  There  were  various 
kinds  of  mosaic ;  the  lithostrota  were  distinct  from 
the  pietura  ie  musivo.  There  were  several  kinds 
of  the  former,  as  the  seetile,  the  tesscUatum,  and  the 
vermiculatum,  which  are  all  mechanical  and  orna- 
mental styles,  unapplicable  to  painting,  as  they  were 
worked  in  regular  figures.  As  a  general  distinction 
between  musivum  and  lithostrotum,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  the  picture  itself  was  ie  musivo  or  opus 
musivum,  and  its  frame,  which  was  often  very  large 
and  beautiful,  was  lithostrotum.  The  former  was 
made  of  various  coloured  small  cubes  (tessera  or 
tessella)  of  different  materials,  and  the  latter  of 
small  thin  slabs,  erutta,  of  various  marbles,  dec. ; 
the  artists  were  termed  musivarii  and  quadratarii 
or  tessellarii  respectively.  Pliny*  attributes  the  ori- 
gin of  mosaic  pavements  to  the  Greeks.  He  men- 
tions the  "  asarotus  recus"  at  Pergamum,  by  Sosus, 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Greek  musivarii,  the 
pavement  of  which  represented  the  remnants  of  a 
supper.  He  mentions,  also  at  Pergamum,  the  fa- 
mous Cantharus  with  the  doves,  of  which  the 


1  (Pun,  H.  N.,  zar.,  tT,  *«.)-».  (vii.,  ».)  —  ».  (H.  N., 
ror.,  11.) — 4.  (hit.,  S3.)— 5.  (Plin.,  II.  N..  xxrri,  «0,  M 

Ithenaraa,  xii.,  p.  MS,  i.~ Static.,  Ep.,  88  —  Lttcma,  I.,  118.)— 
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"  Doves  of  the  Capitol"  is  supposed  to  be  a  copy.' 
Another  musivarius  of  antiquity  was  Dioacoridea 
of  Samoa,  whose  name  is  found  upon  two  mosaics 
of  Pompeii.*  Five  others  are  mentioned  fry  Mid- 
ler.* There  are  still  many  great  mosaics  of  the 
ancients  extant.  (See  the  works  of  Ciampini,  Fu- 
rietti,  and  Laborde.)  The  most  interesting  and 
most  valuable  is  the  one  lately  discovered  in  Pom- 
peii, which  is  supposed  to  represent  the  battle  of 
Issus.  This  mosaic  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
valuable  relics  of  ancient  art,  and  the  design  and 
composition  of  the  work  are  so  superior  to  its  exe- 
cution, that  the  original  has  evidently  been  the  pro- 
duction of  an  age  long  anterior  to  the  degenerate 
period  of  the  mosaic  itself.  The  composition  is 
simple,  forcible,  and  beautiful,  and  the  design  exhib- 
its in  many  respects  merits  of  the  highest  order. 
(See  Nicolini,  Quairo  in  musaico  scoperto  in  Pom- 
peii.— Mazois,  Pompii,  iv.,  48  and  49 ;  and  Muller, 
Denkmaler  ier  alien  Kunst,  i ,  66.) 

PALA  (irrvov),  a  Spade.'  The  spade  was  but 
little  used  in  ancient  husbandry,  the  ground  having 
been  broken  and  turned  over  by  the  plough,  and 
also  by  tbe  use  of  large  hoes  and  rakes.  (Vii. 
Lioo,  Rastruh.)  But  in  some  cases  a  broad  cut- 
ting edge  was  necessary  for  this  purpose,  as,  for 
example,  when  the  ground  was  full  of  the  roots 
of  rushes  or  other  plants.*  Also  in  gardening  it 
was  an  indispensable  instrument,  and  it  was  thon 
made  on  the  same  principle  as  the  ploughshare, 
viz.,  by  casing  its  extremity  with  iron.'  The  an- 
nexed woodcut,  taken  from  a  funereal  monument  at 


Rome,'  exhibits  a  deceased  countryman  with  his 
falx  and  bidens,  and  also  with  a  pala,  modified  by  the 
addition  of  a  strong  crossbar,  by  the  use  of  which  he 
was  enabled  to  drive  it  nearly  twice  as  deep  into 
the  ground  as  he  could  have  done  without  it.  In 
this  form  the  instrument  was  called  bipalium,  being 
employed  in  trenching  (pastinatio),  or,  when  the 
ground  was  full  of  roots  to  a  considerable  depth,  in 
loosening  them,  turning  them  over,  and  extirpating 
them,  so  as  to  prepare  the  soil  for  plantbg  vines  and 
other  trees.  By  means  of  this  implement,  which  is 
still  used  in  Italy,  and  called  vtmga,  the  ground  was 
dug  to  the  depth  of  two  spades,  or  nearly  two  feet* 
Cato*  mentions  wooden  spades  (polos  ligneas) 
among  the  implements  necessary  to  the  husband- 
man.    One  principal  application  of  them  was  in 
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winnowing.  The  wmrrowing-shovel,  also  called  in 
Latin  ventila  brum,  is  still  generally  used  in  Greece, 
mil  the  mode  of  employing  it  is  exhibited  by  Stuart 
in  his  "  Antiquities  oC  Athens."  The  corn  which 
has  been  threshed  lies  in  a  heap  upon  the  floor,  and 
the  labourer  throws  it  to  a  distance  with  his  shovel, 
while  the  wind,  blowtug  strongly  across  the  direc- 
tion in  which  it  is  thrown,  drives  the  chaff  and  ref- 
use to  one  side.1  The  fruit  of  leguminous  plants 
was  purified  and  adapted  to  be  used  for  food  in  the 
saioe  manner.' 

The  term  pala  was  applied  anciently,  as  it  is  in 
modern  Italian,  to  the  blade  or  broad  part  of  an  oar. 
( Vid.  Rkmus.)  In  a  Rino,  the  broad  part  which 
held  the  gem  was  called  by  that  name. 

PALiESTRA  (.iraXaiorpa)  properly  means  a  place 
for  wrestling  (nakaieiv,  iruXtr),  and  appears  to  have 
originally  formed  a  part  of  the  gymnasium.  The 
word  was,  however,  used  in  different  senses  at  va- 
rious periods,  and  its  exact  meaning,  especially  in  re- 
lation to  the  gymnasium,  has  occasioned  much  con- 
troversy among  modern  writers.  It  first  occurs  in 
Herodotus,"  who  says  that  Clisthenes  of  Sicyon  built 
a  dromos  and  a  palestra,  both  of  which  he  calls  by 
the  general  name  of  palestra.  At  Athens,  howev- 
er, there  was  a  considerable  number  of  palestra) 
quite  distinct  from  the  gymnasia,  which  were  called 
by  the  names  either  of  their  founders,  or  of  the 
teachers  who  gave  instruction  there  ;  thus,  for  ex- 
ample, we  read  of  the  palestra  of  Taureas.*  Krause* 
contends  that  the  palaestra:  at  Athens  were  appropri- 
ated to  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  boys  and  youths 
(naidtt  and  /uipaxia),  and  the  gymnasia  to  those  of 
men  ;  but  Decker*  has  shown  that  this  cannot  be 
the  true  distinction,  although  it  appears  that  certain 
places  were,  for  obvious  reasons,  appropriated  to 
Hie  exclusive  use  of  boys.'  But  that  the  boys  ex- 
ercised in  the  gymnasia  as  well,  is  plain  from  many 
passages*  (iroif  upai<K  and  yvitvaoioo*),  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  read  of  men  visiting  the  pales- 
tre.1* 

It  appears  most  probable  that  the  palaestra:  were, 
during  the  flourishing  times  of  the  Greek  republics, 
chiefly  appropriated  to  the  exercises  of  wrestling 
and  of  the  pancratium,  and  were  principally  intend- 
ed for  the  athlete,  who,  it  must  be  recollected,  were 
persons  that  contended  in  the  public  games,  and 
therefore  needed  special  training.  This  is  express- 
ly stated  by  Plutarch,11  who  says  "  that  the  place  in 
which  all  the  athlete  exercise  is  called  a  palestra;" 
and  we  also  learn  from  Pausanias1*  that  there  were 
at  Olympia  palaestrae  especially  devoted  to  the  ath- 
lete. In  Atheneus"  we  read  of  the  great  athletes 
Damippus  coming  out  of  the  palestra ;  and  Galen 
(>r«/x  tov  titu  /uxpac  trd*upac  yv/ivaaiov,  C.  5)  places 
the  athlete  in  the  palestra.'* 

The  Romans  had  originally  no  places  correspond- 
ing to  the  Greek  gymnasia  and  palestre ;  and 
when,  towards  the  close  of  the  Republic,  wealthy 
Romans,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  began  to  build 
places  for  exercise  in  their  villas,  they  called  them 
indifferently  gymnasia  and  palestre."  The  words 
were  thus  used  by  the  Romans  as  synonymous ;  and, 
accordingly,  we  find  that  Vitruvius"  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  Greek  gymnasium  under  the  name  of  pa- 

PALA'RIA.     (Vid.  Palus.) 

PALATPNI  LUDI.    (Vid.  Low  Palatini.) 


1.  (Thoncr.,  /ii.,  150.  —  Matt.,  ill..  IS.  —  Luke,  iii.,  17.)  —  *. 
(Horn.,  11.,  t-  499-50* ;  xiii.,  588-50*.)— 3.  (ri.,  198,  1*8.)— ». 
(Plat.,  Charm.,  init.) — 5.  (Gyinnactik  and  Agonietik  der  HeUen., 
£.117,  4c)— «.  (Chariklee,  i.,  p.  Ill,  335,  dec)— 7.  (.Each;,  c 


»j.  ■  » i ,  ut*.  i—v.   tijuaruuBS,  i.,  p.  «|  i,  w^t  «-v.; — «■   ijuimi.,  i. 

Timarrh.,  p.  15,  Roiike.) — 8.  (Antiph.,  De  Ced.  inroL,  n.  661 
Reiako.)— 0.  (Ariatoph.,  At.,  138,  140.)— 10.  (Lucian,  Narig, 
4,  toI.  iii.,  p.  251,  Reiu.)— 11.  (Symp..  ii.,  4.)— IS.  (r.,  15,  ,5 


Ti.,Sl,,S.)— 13.  (i., p.  417,/.)— 14.  (Krone,  lb.,  p.  US.)— 15. 
(Cut.  ad  Att.,  i.,4,  8,  9,  10 ;  ad  (Joint.  Frat.,  iii.,  l,t  t;  C. 
W.  II,  r..  7S.)-16.  (».,  11.) 
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PALE  (ir<W»,  itakaiaaa,  iraXaia/uxmni,  or  citov 
ttirrunj,  lucta,  lucUtio),  Wrestling.  The  word  xa).n 
is  sometimes  used  in  a  wider  sense,  embracing  all 
gymnastic  exercises  with  the  exception  of  dancing, 
whence  the  schools  of  the  athlete  were  called 
paLutra,  that  is,  schools  in  which  the  iritit)  in  its 
widest  sense  was  taught.1  (Ku2.Palastba.)  There 
are  also  many  passages  in  ancient  writers  in  which 
miAif  and  naXaitiv  are  used  to  designate  any  partic- 
ular species  of  athletic  games  besides  wrestling,  or 
a  combination  of  several  gunes. 

The  Greeks  ascribed  the  xrentkra  of  wrestling 
to  mythical  personages,  such  as  Palestra,  the 
daughter  of  Hermes,*  Anteus  and  Cereyon,*  Phor- 
bas  of  Athens,  or  Theseus.*  Hermes,  the  god  of 
all  gymnastic  exercises,  also  presided  over  the 
Ttaki\.  Theseus  is  said  by  Pausanias'  to  have  been 
the  first  who  reduced  the  game  of  wrestling  to  cer- 
tain rules,  and  to  have  thus  raised  it  to  the  rank  of 
an  art,  whereas  before  his  time  it  was  a  rude  fight,  in 
which  bodily  size  and  strength  alone  decided  the 
victory.  The  most  celebrated  wrestler  in  the  hero- 
ic age  was  Heracles.  In  the  Homeric  age  wrest- 
ling was  much  practised,  and  a  beautiful  description 
of  a  wrestling  match  is  given  in  the  Iliad.*  During 
this  period  wrestlers  contended  naked,  and  only  the 
loins  were  covered  with  the  irtpifafta,*  and  this  cus- 
tom probably  remained  throughout  Greece  until  Ol. 
15,  from  which  time  the  perizoma  was  no  longer 
used,  and  wrestlers  fought  entirely  naked.*  In  the 
Homeric  age,  the  custom  of  anointing  the  body  for 
the  purpose  of  wrestling  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  known ;  but  in  the  time  of  Solon  it  was  quite 
general,  and  was  said  to  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Cretans  and  Lacedemonians  at  a  very  early  period  " 
After  toe  body  was  anointed,  it  was  strewed  over 
with  sand  or  dust,  in  order  to  enable  the  wrestlers 
to  take  a  firm  hold  of  each  other.  At  the  festival 
of  the  Stbenia  in  Argos,  the  nuXt/  was  accompanied 
by  flute-mnsic.    ( Vid.  Sthkkia.) 

When  two  athlete  began  their  contest,  each 
might  use  a  variety  of  means  to  seize  his  antago- 
nist in  the  most  advantageous  manner,  and  to 
throw  him  down  without  exposing  himself;11  but 
one  of  the  great  objects  wis  to  make  every  attack 
with  elegance  and  beauty,  and  the  fight  was  for  this, 
as  well  as  for  other  purposes,  regulated  by  certain 
laws.1*  Striking,  for  instance,  was  not  allowed,  but 
pushing  an  antagonist  backward  (Afcepo?)  was  fre- 
quently resorted  to.1'  It  is  probably  on  account  of 
the  laws  by  which  this  game  was  regulated,  and  the 
great  art  which  it  required  in  consequence,  that  Plu- 
tarch1' calls  it  the  Ttxvutvrarov  xal  vavmpy6raTov 
tov  idfai/MTuv.  But,  notwithstanding  these  laws, 
wrestling  admitted  of  greater  cunning,  and  more 
tricks  and  stratagems,  than  any  other  game,  with 
the  exception  of  the  pancratium,1*  and  the  Greeks 
had  a  great  many  technical  terms  to  express  the 
various  stratagems,  positions,  and  attitudes  in  which 
wrestlers  might  be  placed.  Numerous  scenes  of 
wrestlers  are  represented  on  ancient  works  of  art." 
(See  woodcut  in  Pancratium). 

The  contest  in  wrestling  was  divided  by  the  an- 
cients into  two  parts,  viz.,  the  itui.ii  bp$i  or  bpfiia 
(6p6Wni<5i7V  iraXaiuv),  that  is,  the  fight  of  the  ath- 


I.  (PUt.,  De  Lege-.,  rii.,  p.  705.— Herod.,  ix,  33  ,— *.  (Tit 

Krauee,  p.  400,  note  2.)-3.  (Apollod.,  ii.,  4, ,  9.)— 4.  (Plat .  De 
Lem.,  ni.,  p.  798.)— 5.  (Schol.  ad  Pind.,  Nem.,  t.,  49.)— «.  0., 
39,  f  3.)—7.  (xxiii.,  710,  dec— Compare  Od.,  riii.,  103,'ISS,  *4« 
— Heaiod,  Sent.  Hero.,  30*,  where  fia'vuv  IXitw&lr  eigninea  the 
mJAij.)— 8.  (II.,  xxiii.,  700.J-9.  (Thnevd.,  i.,  «,  with  the  achoL— 
Pane.,  i.,  44,,  1.— Dionye.  Hal.,  rii.,  7*.)— 10.  (Thncyd.,  1.  C- 


Plet.,  De  Republ.,  t.,  p.  45*.)— 11.  (Orid,  Met.,  ix.,  S3.  *c- 
Stat.,  Then.,  ri.,  831,  Ac—  Heliod.,  .Strum.,  x.,  p.  SS3.)  —  IS 
(Plat.,  De  Len..  riii.,  p.  834.— Cic,  Oral.,  68.— Lucian,  Anach., 
S4.— JElim.  V.  H.,  xi.,  1.)— IS.  (Pint.,  Symp.,  ii„  5.-- Lactam 
Anach.,  i.,  84.)— 14.  (Syfflp.,  ii.,  4.)-  15  (Xon.,CvTop.,  u*.  » 
S3.)— 16.  (Krauee,  i.,  p.  411,  Ac) 
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Mm  as  long  as  they  stood  upright,  and  the  6XM+- 
r<c  or  xiXiatf  (lucta  vohuatoria),  in  which  the  athle- 
as  straggled  with  each  other  while  lying  on  the 

Sound.  Unless  they  contrived  to  rise  again,  tbe 
iviqoit  was  the  last  stage  of  the  contest,  which 
continued  until  one  of  them  acknowledged  himself 
to  be  conquered.  The  tkiA?  bodij  appears  to  have 
been  the  only  one  which  was  fought  in  the  times  of 
Homer,  as  well  as  afterward  in  the  great  national 
games  of  the  Greeks ;  and  as  soon  as  one  athlete 
fell,  the  other  allowed  bim  to  rise  and  continue  the 
contest  if  be  still  felt  inclined.'  But  if  tbe  same 
athlete  fell  thrice,  the  victory  was  lecided,  and  he 
was  not  allowed  to  go  on.*  The  oAivcfymf  was  only 
fought  in  later  times,  at  the  smaller  games,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  pancratium.  The  place  where  the 
wrestlers  contended  was  generally  soft  ground,  and 
covered  with  sand.*  Effeminate  persons  sometimes 
spread  large  and  magnificent  carpets  on  the  place 
where  they  wrestled.*  Each  of  the  various  tribes 
of  the  Greeks  seems  to  have  shown  its  peculiar  and 
national  character  in  the  game  of  wrestling  in  some 
particular  trick  or  stratagem,  by  which  it  excelled 
the  others. 

In  a  dietetic  point  of  view,  the  dAtvdsvtf.  was  con- 
sidered beneficial  to  the  interior  parts  of  the  body, 
the  loins,  and  the  lower  parts  in  general,  but  inju- 
rious to  the  head,  whereas  the  irdXij  Apftf  was  be- 
lieved to  act  beneficially  upon  tbe  upper  parts  of  tbe 
body.  It  was  owing  to  these  salutary  effects  that 
wrestling  was  practised  in  all  the  gymnasia  as  well 
as  in  the  palestrae,  and  that  in  01.  37  wrestling  for 
boys  was  introduced  at  the  Olympic  games,  and 
soon  after  in  the  other  great  games,  and  at  Athens 
in  the  Eleusinia,  and  Thesea  also.'  Tbe  most  re- 
nowned of  all  the  Greek  wrestlers  in  tbe  historical 
age  was  Milon  of  Croton,  whose  name  was  known 
throughout  the  ancient  world.*  Other  distinguished 
wrestlers  are  enumerated  by  Krause,'  who  has  also 
_  given  a  very  minute  account  of  the  game  of  wrest- 
'  ling,  and  everything  connected  with  it,  in  his  Gym- 
nattik  nnd  Agon.  d.  Hell.,  p.  400-439. 

PALI'LIA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Rome  every 
year  on  the  21st  of  April,  in  honour  of  Pales,  the 
tutelary  divinity  of  shepherds.  Some  of  tbe  ancient 
writers  call  this  festival  Parilia,  deriving  the  name 
from  pario,  because  sacrifices  were  offered  on  that 
day  pro  partu  pecorit.*  The  Slst  of  April  was  the 
day  on  which,  according  to  the  early  traditions  of 
Rome,  Romulus  had  commenced  the  building  of  the 
city,  so  that  the  festival  was  at  the  same  time  sol- 
emnized as  the  dies  natalitius  of  Rome  ;•  and  some 
of  the  rights  customary  in  later  times  were  said  to 
have  been  first  performed  by  Romulus  when  he  fix- 
ed the  pomoerium.1*  Ovid"  gives  a  description  of 
the  rites  of  the  Palilia,  which  clearly  shows  that  be 
regarded  it  as  a  shepherd-festival,  such  as  it  must 
originally  have  been  when  the  Romans  were  real 
shepherds  and  husbandmen,  and  as  it  must  have 
continued  to  be  among  country  people  in  his  own 
time,  as  is  expressly  stated  by  Dionysius ;  for  in 
the  city  itself  it  must  have  lost  its  original  charac- 
ter, and  have  been  regarded  only  as  the  dies  natali- 
tius. The  connexion,  however,  between  these  two 
characters  of  the  festival  is  manifest,  as  the  found- 
ers of  the  city  were,  as  it  were,  the  kings  of  shep- 


1.  (Plat.,  D*  Legg,  ™-.  p.  798.— Corn.  Nep,  Spun.,  *.— Lo- 
gin, Leiiph.,  5.)  —  *.  (Since.,  Da  Benef,  t.,  I.  —  iEachyl., 
Ana.,  171.  —  Anthol.  Gr.,  torn,  il,  p.  406,  ad.  Jacob*.)  — ». 
(Xen,  Anab,  it.,  8,  4  SS.  —  Lucien,  Anach.,  ».)—  4.  (Athaa., 
xiL,  p.  iS».)—i.  (Pane,  t.,  8,  4  3 ;  ill.,  11,  t 6.— Pind,  OL.Tiii, 
B8.~G.I1-,  xr.,  SO.— Plat,  Snap.,  ii.,  5.)— 8.  (Hand.,  iii,  117. 
— «tr*b,  Ti.,  p.  SSI,  *c— Diodor,  iii.,  ».)  —  7.  (p.  133,  ate.)— 
8.  (Feat.,  ■.  t.  Pales.  —  Compare  Popularia  sacra :  Vara,  Da 
Linf .  Lai.,  t.,  p.  45,  Bip.— Dkniri,  i.,  p.  75,  Sjlbnrg .) — 9.  (Fee- 
taa,  a. ».  Parilibas.— Cie,  De  Dit,  ii,  47.— Vera,  De  Re  Hut., 
ii,  1—  Plin.,  H.  N,  xriii,  88.)— 10.  (Dioara.,  L  e.)— 11.  (Feat., 
Vr,  '.It  ate  l 


herds,  and  the  oundeis  of  a  religion  suited  to  shep- 
herds. 

The  first  part  of  the  solemnities,  as  described  by 
Ovid,  was  a  public  purification  by  fire  and  smoke. 
Tbe  things  burned  in  order  to  produce  this  purify- 
ing smoke  were  the  blood  of  the  October-korte,  the 
ashes  of  the  calves  sacrificed  at  the  festival  of  Ceres, 
and  the  shells  of  beans.  The  people  were  also 
sprinkled  with  water ;  they  washed  their  hands  in 
spring-water,  and  drank  milk  mixed  with  must.1 
As  regards  the  October-hone  (equtu  October),  it  must 
be  observed,  that  in  early  times  no  bloody  sacrifice 
was  allowed  to  be  offered  at  tbe  Paltlia,  and  the 
blood  of  the  October-horse,  mentioned  above,  was 
the  blood  which  had  dropped  from  the  tail  of  the 
horse  sacrificed  in  the  month  of  October  to  Mars  in 
the  Campus  Martius.  This  blood  was  preserved  by 
the  vestal  virgins  in  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  used  at  the  Palilia.'  When,  to- 
wards the  evening,  the  shepherds  had  fed  their  flocks, 
branches  of  bay  were  used  as  brooms  for  cleaning 
the  stables  and  for  sprinkling  water  through  them, 
and,  lastly,  the  stables  were  adorned  with  hay 
boughs.  Hereupon  the  shepherds  burned  sulphur, 
rosemary,  fir-wood,  and  incense,  and  made  the 
smoke  pass  through  the  stables  to  purify  them;  tho 
flocks  themselves  were  likewise  purified  by  this 
smoke.  The  sacrifices  which  were  offered  on  this 
day  consisted  of  cakes,  millet,  milk,  and  other  kinds 
of  eatables.  The  shepherds  then  offered  a  prayer 
to  Pales.  After  these  solemn  rites  were  over,  the 
cheerful  part  of  the  festival  began :  bonfires  were 
made  of  heaps  of  hay  and  straw,  and  under  the 
sounds  of  cymbals  and  flutes  the  sheep  were  again 
purified  by  being  compelled  to  run  three  time* 
through  the  fire,  and  the  shepherds  themselves  did 
tbe  same.  The  festival  was  concluded  by  a  feast 
in  the  open  air,  at  which  the  people  sat  or  lay  upon 
benches  of  turf,  and  drank  plentifully.* 

In  the  city  of  Rome  the  festival  must,  at  least  in 
later  times,  have  been  celebrated  in  a  different  man- 
ner ;  its  character  of  a  shepherd-festival  was  forgot- 
ten, and  it  was  merely  looked  upon  as  the  day  on 
which  Rome  had  been  built,  and  was  celebrated  as 
such  with  great  rejoicings.4  In  the  reign  of  Calig- 
ula, it  was  decreed  that  tbe  day  on  which  the  em- 
peror had  come  to  the  throne  should  be  celebrated 
under  the  name  of  Palilia,  as  if  the  Empire  had 
been  revived  by  him,  and  bad  commenced  its  sec- 
ond existence.'  Athenaeus'  says  that  before  his 
time  the  name  Palilia  had  been  changed  into  Ro- 
mana  (Vaftata).  Whether  this  change  of  name  was 
occasioned  by  the  decree  in  the  reign  of  Caligula 
just  mentioned,  is  unknown.7 

PALIMPSESTUS.    (Vid.  Libes.) 

PAIXA.    {Vid.  Pallium.) 

PALI/ ACE  (iraXXoKJj).  ( Vid.  Coircusim,  Gitu.; 

PALLIATA  FA'BULA.  (Vid.  Comojdju,  page 
300.) 

PA'LLIUM,  dim.  PALLIOLUM,  poet.  PALLA* 
(luariov,  dim.  ifiariitov;  Ion.  and  poet,  «*jpoc),  a 
blanket  or  whittle,  a  sheet,  a  pall.  The  English 
cloak,  though  commonly  adopted  as  the  proper  trans- 
lation of  these  terms,  conveys  no  accurate  concep- 
tion of  the  form,  material,  or  use  of  that  which  they 
denoted.  The  article  designated  by  them  was  a) 
ways  a  rectangular  piece  of  cloth,  exactly,  or,  at 
least,  nearly  square  (Ttrpayuva  l/tarta,'  quadrangH- 
hit1*).  Hence  it  could  easily  be  divided  without  loss 


1.  (Orid,  Fast,  L  c— Compare  Propert,  ir,  1,  SO.)— S.  (So. 
lin.,  p  J,  D.— Feat,  i.  t.  October  aquas.  —  Pint.,  Romnl,  It,' 
—3.  ( Tiball,  ii.,  5,  87,  Ac.  —Compare  Propert,  i»,  4,  74.)— 4. 
(Athea,  Tiii.,p.Ml.)  — 5.  (Snet,  Calif.,  18.)  — «.  ('..c.)— T 
(Compare  Hartoag,  Die  Relig.  drr  Homer,  ii,  p.  190,  *e ;  —8. 
(Plant,  Men,  II,  iii,  41-47.— Orid,  Amor  HI,  i,  1*  ;  h., ».) 
—•.  (Poaraonina  ap.  Ather  ,  T,  p.  ill.)— 10.  (Tertoll,  De  Pal 
Uo.1) 
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or  waste  either  into  loor  parts1  or  into  twelve.*  It 
was,  indeed,  used  in  the  very  form  in  which  it  was 
taken  from  the  loom  {md.  Tela),  being  made  entirely 
by  the  weaver  (rd  i/iuriov  i+qvat'),  without  any  aid 
from  the  tailor  except  to  repair  [tarcire,  iucttadai)  the 
injuries  which  it  sustained  by  time.  Although  it  was 
often  ornamented,  more  especially  among  the  nor- 
thern nations'  of  Europe,  with  a  fringe  (vid.  Fm- 
BRi*),  yet  this  was  commonly  of  the  same  piece 
with  the  pall  or  blanket  itself.  Also,  whatever  ad- 
ditional richness  and  beauty  it  received  from  the  art 
of  the  dyer,  was  bestowed  upon  it  before  its  mate- 
rials were  woven  into  cloth,  or  even  spun  into  thread. 
Most  commonly  it  was  used  without  having  under- 
cone  any  process  of  this  kind.  The  raw  material, 
such  as  wool,  flax,  or  cotton,  was  manufactured  in 
its  natural  state,  and  hence  blankets  and  sheets 
were  commonly  white  (XtvKa  l/tdna*),  although, 
from  the  same  cause,  brown,  drab,  and  gray  were 
also  prevailing  colours.  The  more  splendid  and 
elegant  tints  were  produced  by  the  application  of 
the  murex  (muricata,  conchyhata,  purpurea,  vatit ; 
nopfvpovv,  ahovpyij,  l/tarta*),  the  kermes  (coccineut, 
kokkivov),  the  argot  (fucahu),  and  the  saffron  (cro- 
ceut,  icpoKarov).  (Via.  Crocota.)  Pale  green  was 
also  worn  (A/id&uvov*).  Black  and  gray  pallia  were 
either  made  from  the  wool  of  black  sheep,'  or  were 
the  result  of  the  art  of  the  dyer.  They  were  worn 
in  mourning  (jiiXava  luina,*  fauiv  koBfjTa*),  and  by 
sorceresses.'*  The  pallium  of  one  colour  (itioxpoov 
l/tdrtov,  literally  "  the  self-coloured  blanket"11)  was 
distinguished  from  the  variegated  (iroudlov) ;  and 
of  this  latter  class  the  simplest  kinds  were  the  striped 
(iaUorov"),  in  which  the  effect  was  produced  by  in- 
serting alternately  a  woof  of  different  colours,  and 
the  check  or  plaid  (seutulatum,  tettelatum),  in  which 
the  same  colours  were  made  to  alternate  in  the 
warp  also.  Zeuxis,  the  painter,  exhibited  at  the 
Olympic  games  a  plaid  having  his  name  woven  in 
the  squares  ((euro,  nXivBia)  in  golden  letters." 
An  endless  variety  was  produced  by  interweaving 
spr.gs  or  flowers  in  the  woof  (avdecn  vtxouufyi- 
vov").  By  the  same  process,  carried  to  a  higher 
degree  of  complexity  and  refinement,  whole  figures, 
and  even  historical  or  mythological  subjects,  were 
introduced,  and  in  this  state  of  advancement  the 
weaving  of  pallia  was  the  elegant  and  worthy  em- 
ployment of  females  of  the  first  distinction,'*  and  of 
Minerva,  the  in ven tress  of  the  art,  herself.'*  The 
greatest  splendour  was  imparted  by  the  use  of  gold 
thread."  Homer  represents  Penelope  weaving  a 
purple  blanket  for  Ulysses,  which  also  displayed  a 
beautiful  hunting-piece  wrought  in  gold."  The  epi- 
thet diithii,  which  is  commonly  applied  by  the  po- 
ets to  these  figured  palls,  probably  denoted  that  they 
were  made  on  the  principle  of  a  quilt  or  a  Scotch 
carpet,  in  which  two  cloths  of  different  colours  are 
so  interlaced  as  to  form  one  double  cloth,  which  dis- 
plays a  pattern  of  any  kind,  according  to  the  fancy 
of  the  artist. 

Although  pallia  were  finished  for  use  without  the 
intervention  of  the  tailor,  tbey  were  submitted  to  the 
embroiderer  (Phrygio;  muxtAnfr,  7r\ov/tapt6{"),  and 
still  more  commonly  to  the  fuller  (vid.  Fillo),  who 
received  them  both  when  they  were  new  from  the 

1.  (John,  in.,  S3.)— 3.  (1  King*,  ri.,  SO.)— 3.  (Plato,  Chum., 
p.  60,  08,  ed.  Heiadorf.  —  Hipp.  Mia.,  p.  Sift,  ed.  Better.)  —  4. 
(Artem,  ii.,  S.)— 5.  (Heracl.  Pont.  ap.  Atnen  ,  xii.,  p.  812.)— 6. 
•Pollnx,  Onom.,  Tii.,  86.)— 7.  (Theoa,  t.,  98.)— 8.  (Xen.,  Hi*. 
Or.,  i..  7,  4  8.— Arteo., "..  a  )— 9.  (InecriptuM  in  Fellom'i  Jour- 
0*1, 1838,  p.  31.)— 10.  (Hot.,  Sat.,  I.,  Tiii,  S3.)— 11.  (Artem,  1. 
<j.)— 14.  (Xen.,  Cyrop.,  Tiii.,  3,  <)  8.)  —  IS.  (Plin.,  H.  N,  xxxt, 
*>•■  *».  ».)— 14.  (Plato,  Republ.,  Tiii.,  p.  401,  ed.  Better.)-  15. 
(Ham.,  II.,  iii  125-148 ;  xxji.,  440,  441.)— 16.  (Apoll.  Rood.,  i., 
7M-768.)— 17.  (Virg.,JEn.,  ir.,  262-864.  —  Plin.,  H.  N,  Tiii. 
Mi  raii.,  10.— Anion.,  Epig\,  37.  —  Themiit.,  Oral,  SI.  —  Q. 
Cnrt,  xii.,  3, 17.)— 18.  (Od,  xix,  22S-3S5.)— 1».  (JEach,  o.  Ti- 
«amh,  p.  1 18,  ed.  Reiake.— Schol.  ad  loc.) 
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loom  and  when  they  were  sullied  througn  use. 
Hence  it  was  a  recommendation  of  this  article  of 
attire  to  be  well  trodden  (kvortnTm1)  and  well 
washed  (t6ir%wt( *).  The  men  who  performed  the 
operation  are  called  ol  irAwvf, »'.«.,  the  washers,  ia 
an  inscription  found  in  the  stadium  at  Athens.  An- 
other appellation  which  they  bore,  viz.,  ot  arttt^, 
the  treaders,*  is  well  illustrated  by  the  woodcut 
representing  them  at  their  work  in  p.  453. 

Considering  pallium  and  palla,  Iparuni  and  fapoc, 
as  generic  terms,  we  find  specific  terms  included 
under  them,  and  denoting  distinctions  which  dr 
pended  on  the  materials  of  which  the  cloth  wt 
made.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  by  far  tbt 
most  common  material  was  wool.4  The  blanket 
made  of  it  (laneum  pallium*)  was  called  (from  the 
root  of  fans,  wool)  in  Latin  Lxna,  in  Greek  x^alva: 
and  as  the  blanket  varied,  not  only  in  colour  and 
ornament,  but  also  in  fineness,  in  closeness  of  tex- 
ture (luariuv  'Atti orriTaf*),  and  in  size,  some  of 
these  differences  were  expressed  by  the  diminutives 
of  x^aiva,  such  as  x^aiviov,  xAavfr,'  x^aviSiov,*  x^a- 
vioniov,'  and  ^Xaw<K«Jiov.'*  In  like  manner,  we 
find  the  sheet  not  only  designated  by  epithets  added 
to  the  general  terms  in  order  to  denote  that  it  was 
made  of  flax,  t.  g,  luanov  Xwovv,  Xivaw  ve&irXvra 
dupea,11  pallium  lineum,1*  but  also  distinguished  by 
the  specific  terms  linttum,  linteamen;  sindon,1'  atv- 
duv,1*  and  its  diminutive  aivdavlov."  A  coarse 
linen  sheet  was  also  called  Qaoav,1'  and  a  fine  one 
666vit,  dim.  bBoviov."  These  specific  terms  are  no 
doubt  of  Egyptian  origin,  having  been  introduced 
among  the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans, 
together  with  the  articles  of  merchandise  to  which 
they  were  applied.  On  the  same  principle,  a  cotton 
sheet  is  called  palla  carbatea,1'  and  a  silk  shawl  ia 
denominated  pallium  Sericum,1'  and  bddviov  S«p< 
abv?* 

The  following  instances  of  the  application  of 
sheets  and  blankets  to  the  purposes  of  common  life, 
show  that  their  uses  were  still  more  various  among ' 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  than  with  us;  and  al- 
though, in  some  of  these  cases,  the  application  may 
have  been  accidental,  it  serves  not  the  less  on  that 
account  to  demonstrate  the  form  and  properties  of 
the  thing  spoken  of,  and  the  true  meaning  of  the 
various  names  by  which  it  was  called : 

I.  They  were  used,  as  we  use  them,  to  spread 
over  beds  and  couches,  and  to  cover  the  body  .du- 
ring sleep  (IftuTiov,  IfiaTtouOf,*1  fapot,**  x^alva,** 
xtovloKiov,**  pallium").  In  many  of  these  cases,  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  same  blanket  which  was 
worn  as  a  garment  by  day  served  to  sleep  in  at 
night,  in  exact  agreement  with  the  practice  which 
to  the  present  day  prevails  among  the  Bedouin 
Arabs,  who  constantly  use  their  large  hykes  for 
both  purposes.    (Vid.  LicTua,  Lodii, Tapm.) 

II.  They  were  spread  on  the  ground  and  used  ior 
carpets.  Clitus,  the  friend  of  Alexander,  when  ie 
held  a  levee,  appeared  walking  Im  nopinpuv  Ipo- 


1.  (Apollon.  Rood.,  Ii.,  30.)—  S.  (Horn.,  Od..  Tiii,  4S5.)  —  3. 
(Schol.  in  Apoll.  Bhod.,  1.  e.)— 4.  (Plant.,  Mil.,  HI,  i,  93.— 
Xen.,  CEoon,  Tii.,  SO.— Theocr.,  1.  c.)  —  5.  (Cic,  Da  N.  Dtor, 
iii,  33.)— 6.  (jElian,  V.  H.,  ir.,  3.)  — 7.  (Herod,  Hi.,  139.— 
Athen.,  xii.,  p.  645,  a.;  S4S,  a.;  833,  a.)  — 8.  (Herod.,  i,  199, 
compared  with  Strabo,  xri.,  1,  $  20.— Pint,  Symp.  Protal ,  ii.,  6. 
— Dionra.,  Ant.  Rom.,  rii.,0.)—  8.  (Ariitoph,  Ar.hara.,  518.— 
■Sech,  c  Timarch.,  p.  144.— Akiphron,  i.,  38.)— 10.  (Arietoph, 
Pax,  100*.)— 11.  (Oiphem,  De  lipid,  70S.)— IS.  (laid.  Hixp., 
Orig.,  xix.,25.)  — 18.  (Mart.,  Epig.,  ir.,  12.)  — 14.  (Herod.,  ii, 
86.— Mart,  xir,  81,  82.)— 18.  (Palladu,  Vita  Strap.)— 16.  (Pol- 
lnx,  rii.,  c  16.)— 17.  (Horn.,  D.,  iii.,  141 ;  xTiii.,  S9S.— Bninek, 
Anal.,  iii.,  81.)— 18.  (Prudent.,  Pirchom.,  186, 187.)— 19.  (Stat, 
StIt.,  HI.,  hr.,  89.)  —  30.  (Arrian,  PeripL  Mar.  Erjth.,  p.  164, 
170, 178, 177,  ed.  Blancaidi.)— SI.  (JElian^  V.  H.,  Tiii.,  7;  xiil, 
1.— Dent,  xxir.,  13.— Theophr,  Char,  S3.)— S3.  (Soph.,  Trach, 
816.— Compare  637.)— S3.  (Theocrit,  xriii.,  19;  xxiT.,  28.— 
Horn,  Od,xrr,  600-421;  xrii,86, 179;  xx,  4.  96,  143.— Id, 
Hymn,  is  Ten..  189-184.)  —  34.  (Alciph,  1.  o  )  —  »V  (Jut  ,  Ti 
.,  Hadr.,  32.) 
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rtav.1  This  was  an  affectation  of  Eastern  luxury. 
When  the  people  at  Jerusalem  spread  their  bykes 
upon  the  ground,'  they  intended  thereby  to  recog- 
nise Jesus  as  a  king.    (Vid.  Tapks.) 

III.  They  were  hung  over  doors,'  and  used  as 
awnings  or  curtains.4  Thus  Antigonus,  sitting  in 
bis  tent,  heard  two  common  soldiers  reviling  him,  a 
blanket  or  sheet  (palla)  being  interposed ;  he  shook 
it  a  little,  and  said,  "  Go  farther  off,  lest  the  king 
should  hear  you.'" 

IV.  At  the  bath  persons  wiped  and  rubbed  them- 
selves not  only  with  linen  sheets  (linteu),  but  with 
very  soft  blankets  (patftu  ex  mollitiima  lana  factit'). 
The  coarse  linen  cloth  used  for  this  purpose  was 
called  tabamim  (od6avov). 

V.  Agamemnon'  holds  in  his  hand  "  a  great  pur- 
ple fapot"  to  serve  as  a  banner  floating  in  the  air. 

VI.  Pallia,  especially  of  lr'nen  and  cotton,  were 
used  for  sails  (^uaauvtt*  XttSxpoxov  Qupoz'). 

VII.  When  Anthony's  ships  were  on  fire,  his 
soldiers,  having  failed  to  extinguish  it  by  water, 
which  they  could  not  obtain  in  sufficient  quantity, 
threw  upon  it  their  thick  blankets  (l/tdria  airHv  to 
rmXiau). 

VIII.  Thick  coarse  blankets,  which  had  not  been 
to  the  fuller  (Ifiana  dyvoTrro"),  were  wrapped  round 
ice  and  snow  to  keep M hem  from  melting.  (Vid. 
Nix.) 

IX.  A  fine  white  blanket  was  sometimes  used  as 
a  shroud  (tfipof  ro^tov,"  Ifidnov"). 

X.  In  Asia,  horses  and  other  animals  used  to  ride 
upon  were  covered  with  beautiful  pallia,  especially 
upon  occasions  of  ceremony  or  of  rejoicing.  Cyrus 
had  200  horses  covered  with  striped  cloths."  When 
the  Persian  ambassador,  a  few  years  ago,  went  to 
the  levee  in  London,  his  horses  were  in  like  man- 
ner covered  fiaMorol{  l/iaTtoit.1'  (Vid.  Tapis.) 
From  this  we  must  distinguish  the  use  of  woollen 
horsecloths  in  Europe." 

XI.  The  newly-born  infant  was  wrapped  in  a 
blanket  (fopof**).    ( Vid.  Incunabula.) 

XII.  Lastly,  the  blanket  was  the  most  common 
article  of  the  Amictus.  ( Vid.  Chlamys.)  Hence 
we  find  it  continually  mentioned  in  conjunction  with 
the  Tunica,  which  constituted  the  indutus.  Such 
phrases  as  "  coat  and  waistcoat,"  or  "  shoes  and 
stockings,"  are  not  more  common  with  us  than  such 
as  those  which  follow  in  ancient  authors :  tunica 
palliumqvc ;"  Ifmriov  nal  xtruv,  in  the  will  of  a  cer- 
tain philosopher ;"  ri  Iftduov  nal  rfo  xiTuvioKOv ;  du- 
pe* i\&l  xituv  ;*•  xta&Mv  t*  ijitt  xirdva ;"  *kw2?  «al 
XiToviaKOfV  The  passages  referred  to  in  the  note 
also  exemplify  the  practice  of  naming  these  two  ar- 
ticles of  dress  together." 

But,  although  the  pallium  and  tunica  were  always 
regarded  as  essential  parts  of  an  entire  dress,  yet 
each  of  them  might  be  worn  without  the  other. 
Cases  in  which  the  tunic  was  retained  and  the 
blanket  laid  aside  are  explained  under  the  article 
Nodus.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  pallium  would 
not  be  the  most  convenient  kind  of  dress  when  the 

1.  (Atom., xii, p.  5S»,  e.)— S.  (St  Matt.,  at,  8—  St.  Mark, 
si.,  8.— St.  Lake,  xix,  33.)— 3.  (Prndent.  adv.  Sun.,  ii.,  72J.) 
-4.  (Alhea.,  lii.,  p.  318,  «.)  — 3.  (Sen  ,  D«  Ira,  in.,  22.)— «. 
(Patron.,  Sat.,  SB.)  —  7.  (Hon.,  IL,  xiii,  221.)— 8.  (Lycoph, 
r.,  SO.)— 8.  (Eurip.,  Hac.,  1080.  — Rein.,  Od,  v.,  258.)  —  10. 
(Dioo  Caae,  i.,  S4.)  — II.  (Plat.,  Symp.  Prubl.,  vi.,  6.)  — IS. 
(Horn.,  n.,  xriii,  393.— Id.,  Odya,  ii.,  »4,  100.)— 13.  (Xcn.,  Cj- 
rop,  Tii,  3,  ♦  IS.)— 14.  (Xan.,  Crrop.,  Tin.,  3,  1/  16.1—15.  (Com 
pan  St.  Matthew,  xxi,  7.— St.  Mark,  xi,  7.— St.  Luke,  nx, 
33.)  — 13.  (Vent.,  An  Valeria.,  i.,  42;  ii.,  it.)  — 17.  (Horn, 
Hymn,  in  Apoil,  121.)—18.  (Cio.  in  Verr..  II,  t..  M.— Plant, 
Epid,  V,  H,  U.)— IS.  (Diog\  Laert,v.,  72.)— 20.  (Ilom.,  a, 
xxrr..  588.— Od,  Tiii.,  4S3.)— 31.  (Horn  ,  II.,  n  ,  262.  -Od.,  It, 
6U ;  »,  228  ;  Till,  433 ;  x,  383,  431  ;  xir„  132,  154,  320,  341  ; 
zt,  330;  Trii,  89.)— St.  (Anliphanee, ap.  Athen.,  xii,  p.  549, 
•  J— S3.  (AuL  Oall,  Ti,  10.— Plant.,  Trin.,  v.,  x,  30.— Aiken, 
a.,  p.  1S8,  e,  <f,  /.— Thaopbr,  Char,  SI.— St.  Matthew,  v., 
40  —  loan,  xix,  M-*4  > 


wearei  ol  it  had  occasion  to  run ;  and  we  find  thai 
in  such  circumstances  he  either  put  it  away  entire- 
ly,1 or  folded  it  up  as  a  Scottish  Highlander  folds 
his  plaid,  and  threw  it  round  his  neck  or  over  hi* 
shoulder.'  Telemachus,  in  like  manner,  puts  off 
his  purple  pallium,  together  with  his  swordbelt, 
when  be  is  preparing  to  try  his  father's  bow.'  On 
the  other  hand,  to  wear  the  blanket  without  the 
under-clothing  indicated  poverty  or  severity  of  man- 
ners, as  in  the  case  of  Socrates,*  Agesilaus,'  and 
Gelon,  king  of  Syracuse.' 

The  blanket  was  no  doubt  often  folded  about  the 
body  simply  with  a  view  to  defend  it  from  cold,  and 
without  any  regard  to  gracefulness  of  appearance. 
It  is  thus  seen  on  the  persons  of  Polynices  and  Par- 
thenopeus  in  the  celebrated  intaglio,  now  preserved 
at  Berlin,  representing  five  of  the  heroes  who  fought 
against  Thebes,  and  copied  on  an  enlarged  scale  in 
the  annexed  woodcut.    The  names  of  the  several 


heroes  are  placed  beside  them  in  Etruscan  letters. 
This  precious  relic  was  found  at  Perugia.  Winck- 
elmann'  reckons  it  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  works 
of  art,  and  says  that  "it  holds  among  intaglios  the 
same  place  which  Homer  occupies  among  poets." 
It  shows,  therefore,  how,  from  the  remotest  periods 
of  antiquity,  a  man  "swathed"  himself  in  his  blan- 
ket (mapyav&v  iavrbv  toic  TpiSoviotf*).  By  a  slight 
adaptation,  the  mode  of  wearing  it  was  rendered 
both  more  graceful  and  more  convenient.  It  was 
first  passed  over  the  left  shoulder,  then  drawn  be 


1.  (Horn,  D,  ii,  183.— Od,  xir,  900.)— S.  (Plant,  Cant,  IT., 
i,  IS  ;  ir,  t,  S.— Ter,  Phorm,  V,  ti,  4.)— 3.  (Horn.,  Od,  xn 
118.— Vid.  Acta,  xii,  58.)— t-  (Xan,  Mara,  i,  8.  »  S  )— 3.  (.all, 
V.  H,  Til,  13.)— 0.  (Diod.  Sic,  xi,  SO.)— 7.  (D*ac.  dea  piarra 
fmeee  da  Stoach,  p  Plt-347,)— 8.  (Athen,  Ti,  p.  158.) 
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bind  the  back  and  under  the  right  arm,  tearing  it 
bare,  and  then  thrown  again  over  the  left  shoulder. 
Of  this  we  see  an  example  in  a  bas-relief  engraved 
by  Dodwell.'  Another  very  common  method  was 
to  fasten  the  blanket  with  a  brooch  (vid.  Fibula) 
over  the  right  shoulder  (ifijirrepovdoOai'),  leaving 
the  right  arm  at  liberty,  and  to  pass  the  middle  of 
it  either  under  the  left  arm,  so  as  to  leave  that  arm 
at  liberty  also,  or  over  the  left  shoulder,  so  as  to 
cover  the  left  arm.  We  see  Phocion  attired  in  the 
last-mentioned  fashion  in  the  admired  statue  of  him 
preserved  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome.*  (See  woodcut.) 
The  attachment  of  the  blanket  by  means  of  the 
brooch  caused  it  to  depend  in  a  graceful  manner 
(demittn  ex  humeri**),  and  contributed  mainly  to  the 
production  of  those  dignified  and  elegant  forms 
which  we  so  much  admire  in  ancient  sculptures. 
When  a  person  sat,  be  often  allowed  his  blanket  to 
fall  from  his  shoulder,  so  as  to  envelop  the  lower 
part  of  his  body  only. 

The  sagum  of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe 
(see  woodcut,  p.  171)  was  a  woollen  pallium,  fast- 
ened, like  that  of  the  Greeks,  by  means  of  a  brooch, 
or  with  a  large  thorn  as  a  substitute  for  a  brooch.' 
The  Gauls  wore  in  summer  one  which  was  striped 
and  checkered,  so  as  to  agree  exactly  with  the 
plaid  which  still  distinguishes  their  Scottish  de- 
scendants ;  in  winter  it  was  thick,  and  much  more 
simple  in  colour  and  pattern.'  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  also  wore  different  pallia  in  summer  and  in 
winter.  The  thin  pallium  made  for  summer  wear 
was  called  Ajdof,  dim.  Ar/daptov,'  and  oiretpov,  dim. 
encLpiov'  in  contradistinction  from  the  warm  blan- 
ket with  a  long  nap,  which  was  worn  in  winter 
(Unna,'  xtatva,1'  A^Aaivoi11).  This  distinction  in 
dress  was,  however,  practised  only  by  those  who 
could  afford  it.  Socrates  wore  the  same  blanket 
both  in  summer  and  winter." 

One  kind  of  blanket  was  worn  by  boys,  another 
by  men  (rd  muiiK&v,  ro  uviptlov  l/taruni1').  Women 
wore  this  garment  as  well  as  men.  "  Phocion's 
wife,"  says  .■Elian,"  "wore  Phocion's  blanket:" 
.'tit  Xanthippe,  as  related  by  the  same  author," 
would  not  wear  that  of  her  husband  Socrates." 
When  the  mean*  were  not  wanting,  women  wore 
blankets,  which  were  in  general  smaller,  finer,  and 
of  more  splendid  and  beautiful  colours  than  those  of 
men  (doiuarta  ivipela"),  although  men  also  some- 
limes  displayed  their  fondness  for  dress  by  adopting 
in  these  respects  the  female  costume.  Thus  Alci- 
biades  was  distinguished  by  his  purple  blanket, 
which  trailed  upon  the  ground ;"  for  a  train  was 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  Grecian  as  well  as  Oriental 
dress  (luariov  lAfwr"),  the  general  rule  being  that 
the  upper  garment  should  reach  the  knee,  but  not 
the  ground."  When  a  marriage  was  celebrated, 
the  bridegroom  was  conspicuous  from  the  gay  col- 
our of  this  part  of  his  dress."  The  works  of  an- 
cient art  show  that  weights  (glandcs)  were  often 
attached  to  the  comers  of  the  pallium  to  keep  it  in 
its  proper  place  and  form. 

Philosophers  wore  a  coarse  and  cheap  blanket, 
•  which,  from  being  exposed  to  much  wear,  was 


1.  (Tour  through  Greece,  vol.  I.,  p.  343.)  —  2.  (Horn.,  II.,  I., 
131-130.— Stat  ,Theb.,  vii.,  658,  659.— Apul.,  Flor.,  li.,  1.)— 1. 
|M<u.  Pio-Clement.,  torn,  i.,  Ut.  43.) — t.  (Virr.,  jEn.,  It.,  363.) 
-5.  (Tacit.,  Germ.,  17.— Smb.,  to.,  4,  3.)— 6.  (Diod.  Sic.,  v., 
•0.)— 7.  (Aristoph.,  Avee,  713,  717.)— 8.  (Horn.,  Od.,ii.,  103  ;  vi., 
170.—  Xen.,  Hilt.  Gr.,  iv.,  S,  «  4.)— 9.  (Mart.,  xiv.,  138.)— 10. 
(Moeris,  s.  t.— Horn.,  n.,  xvi.,  324.— Od.,  xix.,  SM.— Plot.,  De 
Aad.,j>.  73,  ed.  Staph.)— II.  (Callim.,  Hymn,  in  Dtan.,  115.)— 
13.  (Xen.,  Mem.,  l..  »,  4  3.)  — 13.  (Plot.,  Da  Aod.,  init.)  —  14. 

&H.,  Til.,  ».)  — 15.  (vii.,  10.)  — 13.  (Via-,  alio  Horn.,  Od.,  v., 
,  330  ;  i.,  542,  543.— Plant.,  Mem.,  IV.,  ii.,  38.— Herod.,  t., 
S7.)— 17.  (Arirtoph.,  Ecclea.,  36,  75,  333.)— 18.  (Pint.,  Alcib.,  p. 
350,  363,  ed.  Staph.)— 19.  (Plato,  Alcib.,  i.,  p.  341,  ed.  Better.— 
Ovid,  Met.,  xi.,  166.— Quintil.,  xi.,  3.)— SO.  (^lian,  V.  H.,  li., 
'"■  — TnB°P"'-f  Chir,4.<—  81.  (Ariatoph.,  Pint.,  530,  714.— 
Xehot  in  loc) 
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called  rpifuv  and  rpituvum1  ( pallisttnim*).  Ion 
same  was  worn,  also,  by  poor  persons,'  by  the  Spar- 
tans,4 and  in  a  later  age  by  monks  and  hermjta 
(faiov  Tpt6uvtov,'  Magum  rutlieum*).  These  Man- 
keteers  (TpiUwo+opoS)  often  went  without  a  tunio, 
and  they  sometimes  supplied  its  place  by  the  great- 
er size  of  their  pallium.  It  is  recorded  of  the  phi- 
losopher Antisthenes  that  "he  first  doubled  Ms 
blanket,"'  in  which  contrivance  he  was  followed 
by  his  brother  Cynics,*  and  especially  by  Diogenes, 
who  also  slept,  and  died  in  it,  and  who,  according  to 
some,  was  the  inventor  of  this  fashion.1'  The  large 
pallium,  thus  used,  was  called  diirXoic  (diytaii"). 
and  also  Exonis,  because,  being  worn  without  the 
fibula,  it  left  the  right  shoulder  bare,  as  seen  in  the 
preceding  figure  of  Polynices,  and  in  the  bas-relief 
in  Dodwell's  Tour  already  referred  to ;"  and,  when 
a  girdle  was  added  round  the  waist,  it  approached 
still  more  near  to  the  appearance  of  the  single- 
sleeved  tonic,  the  use  of  which  it  superseded. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  modes  of  wearing  the 
pallium,  mentioned  above,  it  was,  on  particular  oc- 
casions, worn  over  the  bead,  and  sometimes  so  as 
to  cover  the  face,  more  especially,  I.  In  concealing 
grief,  or  any  other  violent  emotion  of  the  mind ;" 
II.  In  case  of  rain  ;**  III.  In  offering  sacrifices,  and 
in  other  acts-  of  religion."  Of  this  custom  Timan- 
thes  availed  himself  in  his  famous  picture  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Iphigenia."  It  is  obvious  how  conve- 
nient the  pallium  was  for  concealing  weapons  or 
poison.  The  use  of  this  garment  to  envelop  the 
whole  person  gave  origin  to  toe  metaphorical  appli- 
cation of  the  verb  palliare,  meaning  to  hide  or  dis- 
semble.   ( Vid.  Abollj,.) 

Under  the  Roman  Republic  and  the  early  em- 
perors, the  Tooa  was  worn  by  men  instead  of  the) 
pallium.  They  were  proud  of  this  distinction,  and 
therefore  considered  that  to  be  palliaius  or  sngtnu 
instead  of  being  togatvi  indicated  an  affectation  of 
Grecian  or  even  barbarian  manners  (Grato  pallio 
amictus,"  Graci  paliuUi1*).  Cascina,  on  his  return 
from  the  north  of  Europe,  offended  the  Romans  (to- 
g-tUot)  by  addressing  them  in  a  plaid  (verncohrt 
tagulo)  and  trowsers.  {Vid.  Bbacc.*.)"  A  small 
square  cloth  (pallidum)  was,  however,  worn  by  the 
Romans  on  their  heads  instead  of  a  hat,  when  they 
were  sickly  or  infirm  ;**  and  some  of  them  even 
adopted  the  Greek  pallium  instead  of  the  Roman 
toga." 

Among  the  Greeks  as  among  ourselves,  the  man- 
ufacture of  sheets,  blankets,  and  other  kinds  of 
cloth  employed  different  classes  of  work-people. 
The  coarser  kinds  of  blankets  were  made  in  Mega- 
ris,  where  this  was  the  staple  trade  of  the  country, 
the  work  being  performed  by  slaves."  At  Athens 
there  was  a  general  cloth-market,  called  l/uxTtoxut- 
Xtc  iyopo." 

PALMA.    I.  (Vid.  Pas.)    *II.  (Vid.  Phcjnix.) 

PALMIPES.     (Vid.  Pes.) 

PALUDAMENTUM,  according  to  Varro"  and 


I.  (Aristoph.,  Plut.,  897.  —  Athen.,  v.,  p.  Ill,  e.—  ThemiHt., 
Orat.,  I.,  p.  155.  ed.  Dindorf.)— 2.  (Apul.,  Florid.,  i.)— 3.  (Ine- 
na,  De  Die,  p.  94,  ed.  Reiske.  —  Polymn.,  Strut.,  vii.,  35.)  —  4. 
(Athen.,  iii.,  p.  535,  e.— jElian.  V.  H.,  vii.,  13.)— 5.  (Synes.. 
Epist.,  147.)— 6.  (Hieron.,  Vita  Hilar.)— 7.  (Palladii,  Hist.  I.nna. 
in  Vita  Serap.)  — 8.  (Diog.  Laort.,  vi.,  6,  13.)  — 9.  (Bmr-ck, 
Anal.,  ii.,  22.— Hor.,  Epist.,  I.,  vii.,  25.)— 10.  (Diojr.  l.aert.,  vi„ 
32.  77.)— 11.  (Isid.  Hisp.,  Orig.,  xix  .24.)— 12.  (Plaut.,  Mil.,  IV  . 
to.,  43.— -Slian,  V.H.,ix.,34.)-13.  (Horn.,  II.,  xxiv.,  163.— On., 
riii.,  83-95.  —  Xen.,  Cyr.,  v.,  I,  «  4-8.  —  Eurip.,  Suppl.,  284.— 
Ion,  984.  — Q.  Curt.,  iv.,  10,  4  34  ;  v.,  12,  *  8.  —  Ovid.  Fast,  n., 
834.— 2d  Sam.,  iv.,  30  ;  xix.,  4.— Ezek.,  xii.,  6.)— 14.  (Ansloph., 
Nub.,  268.)— 15.  (Ovid,  Met.,  i.,  382,  398.)— 16.  (Plin.,  II.  N., 
xxxv.,  10,  a.  36,  i  6.— Vnl.  Max.,  viii.,  II,  6.— Quintil.,  ii.,  13.— 
Cic,  Orat.,  22.J—17.  (Plin.,  Epist.,  iv.,  II.)— 18.  (Plant.,  Cure., 
II., iii.,  9.— Cic,  Phil.,  v.,  5  ;  xiv.,  1.— Sueton.,  Cm.,  48— VaL 
Max.,  ii.,  6,  10.)— 19.  (Tacit.,  Hist.,  ii.,  20.)— 20.  (Snot.,  Claud., 
«.— Quintil.,  xi.,  3.1—21.  (Snet.,  Tib„  li.)— M.  (Xen.,  Mem., 
IL,  vii.,  ft.)— 33.  (PoUui.  Ouom.,  vii.,  18.)— 34.  (De  Lug.  l.ai., 
vii..  371 
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PALUDAMENTUM. 


PAMBOIOTTA. 


Fnliw,'  originally  signified  any  military  decoration ; 
but  the  word  is  always  used  to  denote  the  cloak 
worn  by  a  Roman  general  commanding  an  army, 
nis  principal  officers  and  personal  attendants,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  sagum  (vid.  Saodm)  of  the 
common  soldiers,  and  the  toga,  or  garb  of  peace.  It 
was  the  practice  for  a  Roman  magistrate,  after  he 
had  received  imperium  from  the  comitia  cnriata,  and 
offered  up  his  vows  in  the  Capitol,  to  march  out  of 
•he  city  arrayed  in  the  paludamentum  (aire  paluda- 
fiu'),  attended  by  his  Iictors  in  similar  attire  (palu- 
iatis  licloribus') ;  nor  could  he  again  enter  the  gates 
until  he  had  formally  divested  himself  of  this  em- 
blem of  military  power,  a  ceremony  considered  so 
solemn  and  so  indispensable  that  even  the  emperors 
observed  it.*  Hence  Cicero  declared  that  Verres 
nad  sinned  "  contra  aurpicia,  contra  omnes  Aminos  ct 
knmanas  religiona"  because,  alter  leaviPf  the  city 
m  his  paludamentum  (eumpaludatus  aeist'.l ),  he  stole 
bark  in  a  litter  to  tisit  his  mistress.' 

The  paludamentum  was  open  in  r  t/.t,  reached 
down  to  the  knees  or  a  little  lower,  r-r-i  hung  loose- 
ry  over  the  shoulders,  being  fa*Vo«l  across  the 
chest  by  a  clasp.  A  foolish  contrAtrssy  has  arisen 
among  antiquaries  with  regard  t»  tdc  position  of  this 
clasp,  some  asserting  that  if.  cuixJ  on  the  right 
shoulder,  others  on  tne  left,  I  DtL  parties  appealing 
to  ancient  statues  and  acnlr/t-uta  in  support  of  their 
several  opinions.  It  is  evV'eat,  from  the  nature  of 
the  garment,  as  represente-l  in  the  three  following 
illustrations,  that  tii*  tackle  must  have  shifted 
from  place  to  place,  •/-.cording  to  the  movements 
of  the  wearer ;  accordingly,  in  the  first  cut,  which 
contains  two  figures  from  Trajan's  column,  one 
representing  an  officer,  the  other  the  emperor  with 
a  tunic  and  fringed  paludamentum,  we  observe  the 
clasp  on  the  right  shoulder,  and  this  would  mani- 
festly be  its  usual  position  when  the  cloak  was  not 
used  for  warmth,  for  thus  the  right  hand  and  arm 
would  be  free  and  unembarrassed ;  but  in  the  sec- 
ond cot,  copied  from  the  Raccolta  Maflei,  represent- 
ing also  a  Roman  emperor,  we  perceive  that  the 


i  is  on  the  left  shoulder ;  while  in  the  third,  the 
•oUe  head  of  a  warrior  from  the  great  mosaic  of 
Pompeii,  we  see  the  paludamentum  flying  back  in 
the  charge,  and  the  clasp  nearly  in  front.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  last  is  a  Grecian  figure ;  but  this, 
if  true,  is  of  no  importance,  since  the  chlamys  and 


1-  <•• ».)— *.  (Ck>.  ad  Fam,  nil,  10.)— 1.  (Lit.,  ill.,  10  ,  xl», 
•*.>— 4.  (Tacit.,  Hi*.,  it.,  80.— Compare  Soeton,  VitelL,  e.  II.) 
-».{I»Terr.,H.,T.,  IS.) 
4  Y 


the  paludamentum  were  essentially,  if  not  absolute- 
ly, the  same.  Nonius  Marcellus  considers  the  two 
terms  synonymous,  and  Tacitus'  tells  how  the 
splendid  naumachia  exhibited  by  Claudius  was 
viewed  by  Agrippina  dressed  chlamyde  aurata,  while 
Pliny*  and  Dion  Cassius,'  in  narrating  the  same 
story k  use  respectively  the  expressions  paludamente 
aurotextili  and  ^Xa/hi<ti  Siaxpooy. 


The  colour  of  the  paludamentum  was  commonly 
white  or  purple,  and  hence  it  was  marked  and  re- 
membered that  Crassus,  on  the  morning  of  the  fatal 
battle  of  Carrhte,  went  forth  in  a  dark-coioured 
mantie.* 

PALUS,  a  Pole  or  Stake,  was  used  in  the  mili- 
tary exercises  of  the  Romans.  It  was  stuck  into 
the  ground,  and  the  tirones  had  to  attack  it  as  if  it 
had  been  a  real  enemy  -,  henoe  this  kind  of  exercise 
is  sometimes  called  Palaria.*  Juvenal*  alludes  to 
it  when  be  says,  "  Quis  turn  vidit  vulntra  pati  ?"  and 
Martial'  speaks  of  it  under  the  name  ot  stipes,  "Aut 
nudi  thpitit  ictus  kites."* 

PAMBOIOTIA  {IlafiitHvrta),  a  festive  panegyris 
of  all  the  Boeotians,  which  the  grammarians  com- 
pare with  the  Panathenam  of  the  Atticans  and  th* 
Panionia  of  the  Ionians.  The  principal  object  of 
the  meeting  was  the  common  worship  of  Athena 
Itonia,  who  had  a  temple  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Coronea,  near  which  the  panegyris  was  held.* 
From  Poly  bins,1*  it  appears,  that  during  this  national 
festival  no  war  was  allowed  to  be  carried  on,  and 
that  in  case  of  a  war  a  truce  was  always  concluded. 
The  panegyris  is  also  mentioned  by  Plutarch."  It 
is  a  disputed  point  whether  the  Pambosotia  had  any  ■ 


1.  (Ana.,  iii,  9ft.)— I  (H.  N.,  xxxiii,  S.>— 1  (lx.,  SI.)— 4 
(Val.  Mu.,  i,  8.  «  11.— Compare  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxii,  1.— Hit- 
tins,  De  Bella  AMo,  c.  57.)— S.  (Ve»et,  i..  !!.)-«.  (ri.,  S47.1 
—7.  (iu.,  Ss,  4  8.)— 8.  (Becker,  Gallut,  i.,  p  178.)— 9.  (Stnbe, 
ix.,  p.  411.-1W,  »,  St,  ♦  10  —  10  (it,  Sj  ix^84.)-ll 
(Aautt.  Nanret   p.  774,  F J 
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PANATW-N-fiA. 


thing  to  do  with  the  political  constitution  of  Boeotia, 
or  with  the  relation  of  its  several  towns  to  Thebes, 
which  was  at  their  head.  The  question  is  discussed 
in  Sainte  Croix,  Da  gowoemementt  fidtrat.,  p.  211, 
eke. — Raoul  Rochette,  Sur  la  forme  et  Vadminutr. 
it  Vital  fidtralif  da  Biatient,  in  the  Mem.  de  VAcad. 
da  Itueripl.,  vol.  ml.  (1827),  p.  214,  &c.  —  Wach- 
smuth,  Hell.  Alt.,  I,  i.,  p.  128,  <tc. 

PANATHENiEA  (Uavad^vaia),  the  greatest  and 
most  splendid  of  the  festivals  celebrated  in  Attica 
in  honour  of  Athena,  in  the  character  of  Athena 
Polias,  or  the  protectress  of  the  city.  It  was  said 
to  have  been  instituted  by  Erichthonius,'  and  its 
original  name,  down  to  the  time  of  Theseus,  was 
believed  to  have  been  Athensa ;  but  when  Theseus 
united  all  the  Atticans  into  one  body,  this  festival, 
which  then  became  the  common  festival  of  all  At- 
ticans, was  called  Panathensa.*  According  to  this 
account,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  name  of  the  festi- 
val was  derived  from  that  of  the  city ;  but  the 
original  name  Athentea  was  undoubtedly  derived 
from  that  of  the  goddess,  and  the  subsequent  appel- 
lation Panathensa  merely  signifies  the  festival  of 
Athena,  common  to,  or  celebrated  by,  all  the  Attic 
tribes  conjointly.  Panathenea  are  indeed  men- 
tioned as  having  been  celebrated  previous  to  the 
reign  of  Theseus,'  but  these  writers  merely  transfer 
a  name  common  in  their  own  days  to  a  time  when 
it  was  not  yet  applicable.  The  Panathenea,  which, 
as  far  as  the  character  implied  in  the  name  is  con- 
cerned, must  be  regarded  as  an  institution  of  The- 
seus, were  celebrated  once  in  every  year.*  All 
writers  who  have  occasion  to  speak  of  this  festival 
agree  *in  distinguishing  two  kinds  of  Panathenea, 
the  greater  and  the  lesser,  and  in  stating  that  the 
former  were  held  every  fifth  year  {rtevTatnipif), 
while  the  latter  were  celebrated  once  in  every  year. 
Libanius,*  by  mistake,  calls  the  lesser  Panathenea 
rpMrspv- 

The  time  when  the  lesser  Panathensa  (which 
are  mostly  called  Panathenea,  without  any  epithet, 
while  the  greater  are  generally  distinguished  by  the 
adjective  utyaXa)  were  celebrated,  is  described  by 
Proems,'  in  a  vague  manner,  as  following  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Bendidia ;  from  which  Meursius  in- 
fers that  the  Panathensa  were  held  on  the  day 
after  the  Bendidia,  that  is,  on  the  20th  of  Tharge- 
lion.  Petitus,'  on  the  other  hand,  has  shown  from 
Demosthenes*  that  the  Panathensa  must  have  fall- 
en in  the  month  of  Hecatombeon,  and  Corsini*  has 
farther  proved,  from  the  same  passage  of  Demos- 
thenes, that  the  festival  must  have  commenced  be- 
fore the  20th  of  this  month,  and  we  may  add  that 
it  was  probably  on  the  17th.  Clinton"  has  revived 
the  opinion  of  Meursius." 

The  great  Panathensa  were,  according  to  the 
unanimous  accounts  of  the  ancients,  a  pentaeteris, 
and  were  held  in  the  third  year  of  every  olympiad." 
Proclus"  states  that  the  great  Panathenea  were  held 
on  the  28th  of  Hecatombteon.  This  statement, 
however,  must  not  lead  as  to  suppose  that  the  great 
Panathenaea  only  lasted  for  one  day;  out  Proclus,  in 
mentioning  this  particular  day,  was  probably  think- 
ing of  the  most  solemn  day  of  the  festival  on  which 
the  great  procession  took  place,"  and  which  was,  in 
all  probability,  the  last  day  of  the  festival,  for  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  the  festival  lasted  for  several 


1.  (Harpocrat,  a.  T.  IIavofli}v«<o.— Mann.  Pap.,  Ep,  10.)—*. 
(Pane,  »iu, «,  ♦  1.— Pint.,  Thee,  S4.— Apollod,  iii,  14,  t  6.— 
Hrgia,.,  Poet.  Aetna,  ii,  13.— Snid.,  a.  t.  novoftjnua.)— S. 
(Apollod,  iii,  IS,  ft  7.— Died.,  it,  80.)— 4.  (Banner,  Said.,  a. 
t.)— 5.  (Argum.  ad  Demoath,  Mid,  p.  510.)— 0.  (ad  Plat.,  Tim, 
p.  *8,  *c)— 7.  (Lag.  Att,  p.  18.)-8.  (c.  Timocr,  p.  706.)-9. 
(Faet.  Ait., ii,S57,  *c>— 10.  (Faet. Hellen, ii,  p.  SSS,  *c.)— 
11.  (Compart  H.  a.  Holler,  Paaathenaica,  c.  S.)-1S.  (BOckh, 
Stoata,  fa  p.  185,  *e.)  -  IS.  (ad  Plat.  Tun.,  p.  9.)— 14.  (Thu- 
eva.,  yi.,  59.)  • 
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days.1  We  have,  moreover,  every  reason  to  sop. 
pose,  with  Bockh,  that  the  great  Panathensa  took 
place  on  the  same  days  of  the  month  of  Hecatom- 
bson  on  which  the  lesser  Panathense  were  held, 
and  that  the  latter  were  not  held  at  all  in  those 
years  in  which  the  former  were  celebrated.  Now 
if,  as  we  have  supposed,  the  lesser  Panathenaea 
commenced  on  the  17th,  and  the  last  day  of  the 
greater  festival  fell  on  the  28th  of  Hecatombteon, 
we  may,  perhaps,  be  justified  in  believing  that  the 
lesser,  as  well  as  the  greater  Panathensa,  lasted  lor 
twelve  days,  that  is,  from  the  17th  to  the  28th  ot 
Hecatombeon.  This  time  is  not  too  long,  if  we 
consider  that  the  ancients  themselves  call  the  Pan- 
athensa the  longest  of  all  festivals,*  and  if  we  beat 
in  mind  the  great  variety  of  games  and  ceremoniet 
that  took  place  during  the  season.  When  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  greater  and  lesser  Panathensa 
was  introduced  is  not  certain,  but  the  former  arc 
not  mentioned  before  01.  66,  3,'  and  it  may,  there- 
fore, be  supposed  that  they  were  instituted  a  short 
time  before  01. 66,  perhaps  by  Pisistratus,  for  about 
his  time-certain  innovations  were  made  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Panathensa,  as  is  mentioned  below. 
The  principal  difference  between  the  two  festivals 
only  was,  that  the  greater  one  was  more  solemn, 
and  that  on  this  occasion  the  peplus  of  Athena  was 
carried  to  her  temple  in  a  most  magnificent  pro- 
cession, which  was  not  held  at  the  lesser  Paaatae 
nsa. 

The  solemnities,  games,  and  amusements  of  the 
Panathensa  were :  rich  sacrifices  of  bulls,  foot, 
horse,  and  chariot  races,  gymnastic  and  musical 
contests,  and  the  lampadephoria ;  rhapsodists  reci 
ted  the  poems  of  Homer  and  other  epic  poets,  philos- 
ophers disputed,  cockfights  were  exhibited,  and  the 
people  indulged  in  a  variety  of  other  amusement* 
and  entertainments.  It  is,  however,  not  to  be  sup. 
posed  that  all  these  solemnities  and  games  took 
place  at  the  Panathensa  from  the  earliest  timet. 
Gymnastic  contests,  horse  and  chariot  races  and 
sacrifices  are  mentioned  in  the  legends  belonging  to 
the  period  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Theseus.*  The 
prize  in  these  contests  was  a  vase  filled  with  oil 
from  the  ancient  and  sacred  olive-tree  of  Athena  on 
the  acropolis.'  A  great  many  of  such  vases,  called 
Panatbenaic  vases  {i/ifoptle  flavathrvaatoi'),  have  in 
late  years  been  found  in  Etruria,  Southern  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  Greece.  They  represent  on  one  side  the 
figure  of  Athena,  and  on  the  other  the  various  con- 
tests and  games  in  which  these  vases  were  given 
as  prizes  to  the  victors.  The  contests  themselves 
have  been  accurately  described  from  these  vases  by 
Ambrosch,'  and  the  probable  order  in  which  they 
took  place  has  been  defined  by  Muller.' 

The  poems  of  Homer  were  only  read  by  rhapso- 
dists at  the  great  Panathensa;*  and  this  custom 
commenced  in  the  time  of  Pisistratus  or  of  his  son 
Hipparchns,  after  these  poems  had  been  collected. 
Afterward  the  works  of  other  epic  poets  were  also 
recited  on  this  occasion."  Songs  in  praise  of  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogiton  appear  to  have  been  among 
the  standing  customs  at  the  Panathensa.  Musical 
contests  in  singing,  and  in  playing  the  flute  and  the 
citbara,  were  not  introduced  at  the  Panathensa  until 
the  time  of  Pericles ;  they  were  held  in  the  Ode- 
um." The  first  who  gained  the  victory  in  these 
contests  was  Fhrynia,  in  01.  81, 1."    The  prize  for 


1.  (Scfcol.  ad  Etuis,  En,  404 —  Ariatid,  Panatb,  p.  147.) 
—X.  (Schol.  ad  Ariatoph,  Nub,  S85.)— 3.  (Thucyd,  ri,  56  ;  i, 
SO.  —  Herod,  v,  58. )  —  4.  (Apollod.  and  Diod,  II.  oc.  —  Plut, 
Thea.,  84.)— 5.  (Pind,  Nam,  I,  S5,  &<^— Sohol.  ad  Soph,  (Ed. 
CoL,  088.)— «.  (Allien.,  v.,  P-  1M.)— 7.  (AnnaL  del.  luetit,  1831, 
p.  64-80.)— «.  (1.  c,  p.  80,  Ac.)— 9.  (tjreurg,  c.  Leocr,  p.  101.) 
—10.  (Plat,  Hippani,  P.  SS8,  B.— .Mian,  V.  H,  tiii,  £>-ll. 
(Plot,  Periel,  Is7)-lS.  (Sohol.  ad  Ariatoph,  Nub,  t*l.  - 
Mann. -Par,  Ep,  64.) 
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t.ie  victors  in  the  musical  contests  was,  as  in  the 
gymnastic  contests,  a  vase,  but  with  an  additional 
chaplet  of  olive-branches.'  Cyclic  choruses  and 
other  kinds  of  dances  were  also  performed  at  the 
Panathenea,*  and  the  pyrrbic  dance  in  armour  is 
expressly  mentioned.*  Of  the  discussions  of  phi- 
losophers and  orators  at  the  Panathenea  we  still 
possess  two  specimens,  the  Myoc  ILavadrp/aucoc  of 
Isocrates,  and  that  of  Aristides.  Herodotus  is  said 
to  have  recited  his  history  to  the  Athenians  at  the 
Panathenea.  The  management  of  the  games  and 
contests  was  intrusted  to  persons  caHed  uBXoBirai, 
whose  number  was  ten,  one  being  taken  from  every 
tribe.  Their  office  lasted  from  one  great  Panathe- 
naic  festival  to  the  other.*  It  was  formerly  be- 
lieved, on  the  statement  of  Diogenes  Laertius,'  that 
dramatic  representations  also  took  place  at  the  Pan- 
athenea, but  this  mistake  has  been  clearly  refuted 
by  Bockh.' 

The  Iampadephoria,  or  torch-race  of  the  Pana- 
thenea, has  been  confounded  by  many  writers,  and 
even  by  Wachsmuth,'  with  that  of  the  Bendidia. 
On  what  day  it  was  held,  and  in  what  relation  it 
stood  to  the  other  contests,  is  unknown,  though  it 
is  clear  that  it  must  have  taken  place  in  the  even- 
ing. It  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers  that 
the  Iampadephoria  only  took  place  at  the  great  Pan- 
athensea, but  this  rests  upon  the  feeble  testimony 
of  Libanius,'  while  all  other  writers  who  mention 
this  Iampadephoria  speak  of  it  as  a  part  of  the  Pan- 
athenea in  general,  without  the  epithet  /uyaXa, 
which  is  itself  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  was  common 
to  both  festivals.  The  same  is  implied  in  a  state- 
ment of  the  author  of  the  Etymologicum  Magnum.* 
The  prize  of  the  victor  in  the  Iampadephoria  was 
probably  the  lampas  itself,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Hermes." 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  order  in 
which  the  solemnities  took  place.  We  may,  how- 
ever, believe  that  those  parts  which  were  the  most 
ancient  preceded  those  which  were  of  later  intro- 
duction. Another  instance,  in  this  respect,  are  the 
sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  (now  in  the  British 
Museum),  in  which  a  series  of  the  solemnities  of 
the  Panathenea  is  represented  in  the  great  pro- 
cession. But  they  neither  represent  all  the  solem- 
nities— for  the  Iampadephoria  and  some  of  the  gym- 
nastic contests  are  not  represented — nor  can  it  be 
supposed  that  the  artists  should  have  sacrificed 
beauty  and  symmetry  merely  to  give  the  solemni- 
ties in  precisely  the  same  order  as  they  succeeded 
one  another  at  the  festival  In  fact,  we  see  in 
these  sculptures  the  flute  and  cithara  players  rep- 
resented as  preceding  the  chariots  and  men  on 
horseback,  though  the  contests  in  chariot  and  horse 
racing  probably  preceded  the  musical  contests. 
But  we  may  infer,  from  the  analogy  of  other  great 
festivals,  that  the  solemnities  commenced  with  sac- 
rifices. The  sacrifices  at  the  Panathenea  were  very 
munificent ;  for  each  town  of  Attica,  as  well  as 
every  colony  of  Athens,  and,  during  the  time  of  her 
greatness,  every  subject  town,  had  to  contribute  to 
this  sacrifice  by  sending  one  bull  each.11  The  meat 
of  the  victims  appears  to  have  been  distributed 
among  the  people;  but,  before  the  feasting  com- 
menced, the  public  herald  prayed  for  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  the  Republic.  After  the  battle 
of  Marathon  the  Plateans  were  included  in  this 
prayer," 

The  chief  solemnity  of  the  great  Panathenea 


1.  (Snjd.,  a.  ».  narafhtvma.)  —  1.  (Lye.,  De  Moner.  Accept., 
p.  161.)— *.  (Ariatoph.,  Nub.,  MB,  with  the  achol.)— 4.  (Pollux, 

On*.,  t*.,  8, ».)—».  (lit..  66 Compare  Snidea, a.  v.  Tirea- 

»»yl«.)-«.  (Qm.  Tree;.  FTiaoip.,  p.  *wT)-7.  (HeU.  Alt.,  fi.,  t, 
r-  M6.)-8.  ( Arran.  ad  Demoath.,  Mid.,  p.  »W.>— 0.  (t.  r.  Kiee- 
■nWi.l-M.  (BOokh,  Corp.  lmoript,  i.,  ».  MS,  SSO.t  — 11. 
(•cfcL  ad  Ariatoph,  N*b., is*.)— IE  (Hand., ri.,  11 1.1 


was  the  magnificent  procession  to  the  Temple  of 
Athena  Polias,  which,  as  stated  above,  probably 
took  place  on  the  last  day  of  the  festive  season. 
The  opinion  of  Creuzer,1  that  this  procession  also 
took  place  at  the  lesser  Panathenea,  is  opposed  to 
all  ancient  authorities  with  the  exception  of  the 
scholiasts  on  Plato*  and  on  Aristophanes,'  and 
these  scholiasts  are  evidently  in  utter  confusion 
about  the  whole  matter.  The  whole  of  this  pro- 
cession is  represented  in  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon, 
the  work  of  Phidias  and  his  disciples.  The  de- 
scription and  explanation  of  this  magnificent  work 
of  art,  and  of  the  procession  it  represents,  would 
lead  us  too  far.*  The  chief  object  of  this  proces- 
sion was  to  carry  the  pcplus  of  the  goddess  to  her 
temple.  This  peplus  was  a  crocus-coloured  gar- 
ment for  the  goddess,  and  made  by  maidens  called 
ipyaarlvai.*  (Compare  Arbuephobu.)  In  it  were 
woven  Enceladus  and  the  giants,  as  they  were  con- 
quered by  the  goddess.'  Proclus'  says  that  the 
figures  on  the  peplus  represented  the  Olympic  gods 
conquering  the  giants,  and  this,  indeed,  is  the  sub- 
ject represented  on  a  peplus  worn  by  an  Athena 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Dresden.  On  one  oc- 
casion, in  later  times,  when  the  Athenians  over- 
whelmed Demetrius  and  Antigonus  with  their  flat- 
teries, tbey  also  decreed  that  their  images,  along 
with  those  of  the  gods,  should  be  woven  into  the 
peplus.'  The  peplus  was  not  carried  to  the  temple 
by  men,  but  suspended  from  the  mast  of  a  ship  ;* 
and  this  ship,  which  was  at  other  times  kept  near 
the  Areopagus,"  was  moved  along  on  land,  it  is 
said,  by  subterraneous  machine*,  what  these  ma- 
chines may  have  been  is  involved  in  utter  obscuri- 
ty. The  procession  proceeded  from  the  Ceramicus, 
near  a  monument  called  Leocorium,"  to  the  temple 
of  Demeter  at  Eleusis,  and  thence  along  the  Pelas- 
gic  wall  and  the  Temple  of  Apollo  Pythius  to  the 
Pnyx,  and  thence  to  the  Acropolis,  where  the 
statue  of  Minerva  Polias  was  adorned  with  the 
peplus. 

In  this  procession  nearly  the  whole  population  of 
Attica  appears  to  have  taken  part,  either  on  foot, 
on  horseback,  or  in  chariots,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  Aged  men  carried  olive- 
branches,  and  were  called  QaXfofopoi ;"  young  men 
attended,  at  least  in  earlier  times,  in  armour  ;'*  and 
maidens  who  belonged  to  the  noblest  families  of 
Athens  carried  baskets,  containing  offerings  for  the 
goddess,  whence  they  were  called  navn&pot.1*  Re- 
specting the  part  which  aliens  took  in  this  proces- 
sion, and  the  duties  they  had  to  perform,  see  Hy- 
diupbobu. 

Men  who  had  deserved  well  of  the  Republic  were 
rewarded  with  a  gold  crown  at  the  great  Panathe- 
nea, and  the  herald  had  to  announce  the  event 
during  the  gymnastic  contests."  Prisoners,  also, 
were  allowed  to  enjoy  freedom  during  the  great 
Panathenea.1* 

(Compare  J.  Meursii,  Panathmaa,  liber  singularis, 
Lugd.  Bat.,  1619;  C.  Hoffmann,  Panatl^naikos, 
Cassel,  1835,  8vo;  H.  A.  Miiller,  Panathenaica, 
Bonn,  1837,  8vo ;  C.  O.  Mailer's  Dissertation,  Quo 
anni  tempore  Panathenaa  minora  celebrate  tint,  which 
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a.  T.)-e.  (Eerip.,  Hac  466— SchoL  ad  Anetoph.,  Emit,  566. 
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■  repiinted  in  the  Philological  Museum,  vol.,  ii.,  p. 
887-335.) 

PANCRATIAST^E.    (Kid.  Pinc«atwb.) 

PANCRAT'IUM  (itayKp&riov)  is  derived  from 
raw  and  Kparof,  and  accordingly  signifies  an  ath- 
letic game,  in  which  all  the  powers  of  the  fighter 
were  called  into  action.  The  pancratium  was  one 
of  the  games  or  gymnastic  contests  which  were  ex- 
hibited at  all  the  great  festivals  of  Greece ;  it  con- 
sisted of  boxing  and  wrestling  (mry/iij  and  TtaXti), 
and  was  reckoned  to  be  one  of  the  heavy  or  hard 
exercises  (uyuvio/iara  fiapia  or  fiapvTepa),  on  ac- 
count of  the  violent  exertions  it  required,  and  for 
his  reason  it  was  not  much  practised  in  the  gym- 
nasia ;  and  where  it  was  practised,  it  was  probably 
not  without  modifications,  to  render  it  easier  for  the 
boys.  According  to  the  ancient  physicians,  it  had 
very  rarely  a  beneficial  influence  upon  health.1 

At  Sparta  the  regular  pancratium  was  forbidden, 
but  the  name  was  there  applied  to  a  fierce  and  ir- 
regular fight,  not  controlled  by  any  rules,  in  which 
even  biting  and  scratching  were  not  uncommon, 
»nd  in  which,  in  short,  everything  was  allowed  by 
which  one  of  the  parties  might  hope  to  overcome 
the  other.  In  Homer  we  neither  find  the  game  nor 
tho  name  of  the  pancratium  mentioned,  and,  as  it 
was  not  introduced  at  the  Olympic  games  until  01. 
33,*  we  may  presume  that  the  game,  though  it  may 
have  existed  long  before  in  a  rude  state,  was  not 
brought  to  any  degree  of  perfection  until  a  short 
time  before  that  event.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
speak  of  an  inventor  of  the  pancratium,  as  it  must 
have  gradually  arisen  out  of  a  rude  mode  of  fighting, 
which  is  customary  among  all  uncivilized  nations, 
and  which  was  kept  up  at  Sparta  in  its  original 
state.  But  the  Greeks  regarded  Theseus  as  the  in- 
ventor of  the  pancratium,  who,  for  want  of  a  sword, 
was  said  to  have  used  this  mode  of  fighting  against 
the  Minotaurus.'  Other  legends  represented  Hera- 
cles as  having  been  victor  in  the  pancratium,*  and 
later  writers  make  other  heroes  also  fight  the  pancra- 
tium ;'  but  these  are  mere  fictions.  After  the  pancra- 
tium was  once  introduced  at  Olyrapia,  it  soon  found 
its  way  also  into  the  other  great  games  of  Greece, 
and  in  the  times  of  the  Roman  emperors,  we  also 
find  it  practised  in  Italy.  In  01. 145  the  pancratium 
for  boys  was  introduced  at  the  Olympic  games,  and 
the  first  boy  who  gained  the  victory  was  Pbeedi- 
mus,  a  native  of  a  town  in  Troas.'  This  innova- 
tion had  been  adopted  before  in  others  of  the  na- 
tional games,  and  in  the  61st  Pythiad  (01.  108)  we 
find  a  Theban  boy  of  the  name  of  Olaides  as  victor 
in  the  pancratium  in  the  Pythian  games.7  At  the 
Isthmian  games  the  pancratium  for  boys  is  not  men- 
tioned till  the  reign  of  Domitian  ;•  but  this  may  be 
merely  accidental,  and  the  game  may  have  been 
practised  long  before  that  time. 

Philostratus'  says  that  the  pancratium  of  men 
was  the  most  beautiful  of  all  athletic  contests ;  and 
the  combatants  must  certainly  have  shown  to  the 
spectators  a  variety  of  beautiful  and  exciting  spec- 
tacles, as  all  the  arts  of  boxing  and  wrestling  ap- 
peared here  united."  The  combatants  in  the  pan- 
cratium did  not  use  the  cestus,  or  if  they  did,  it  was 
the  IfuttTtf  ftaXoKurepot  (vid.  Cestus),  80  that  the 
hands  remamed  free,  and  wounds  were  not  easily 
inflicted. 

The  name  of  these  combatants  was  pancratiastas 
(■KayKpaTiwrrai)  or  ndftfiaxoi."  They  fought  naked, 
and  had  their  bodies  anointed  and  covered  with 
sand,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  take  hold  of 

I.  (Mercnrialia,  Ds  Aita  Gymnast.,  ».,  7.)— S.  (Puis.,  t.,  8,  « 
1.)-*  (Schol.  ad  Pind.,  N.m.,  t.,  8».)-4.  (Pans.,  t.,  8,  4  1?- 
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»-Plut,Sjrmp.,  n,  p.  638,0-11.  <PoUM,Onoi».,  iii,  *0,o.) 
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one  another.1  In  cases  where  the  contests  of  thai 
pancratiasts  were  not  regulated  by  strict  roles,  it 
might,  as  at  Sparta,  sometimes  happen,  that  the  fight- 
ers made  use  of  their  teeth  and  nails  ;»  but  such  ir 
regularities  probably  did  not  occur  at  any  of  the 
great  public  games. 

When  two  pancratiastae  began  their  contest,  the 
first  object  which  each  of  them  attempted  to  ac- 
complish was  to  gain  a  favourable  position,  each 
trying  to  make  the  other  stand  so  that  the  sun 
might  shine  ip  his  face,  or  that  other  inconvenien- 
ces might  prevent  his  fighting  with  success.  This 
struggle  (ayiiv  xepi  r$f  oraatu?)  was  only  the  in- 
troduction to  the  real  contest,  though,  in  certain  ca- 
ses, this  preparatory  struggle  might  terminate  the 
whole  game,  as  one  of  the  parties  might  wear  out 
the  other  by  a  series  of  stratagems,  and  compel 
him  to  give  up  farther  resistance.  Sostratus  ot 
Sicyon  bad  gained  many  a  victory  by  such  trices.4 
When  the  real  contest  began,  each  of  the  fighters 
might  commence  by  boxing  or  wrestling,  according- 
ly as  he  thought  he  should  be  more  successful  in 
the  one  than  in  the  other.  The  victory  was  not  de- 
cided until  one  of  the  parties  was  killed  or  lifted  up 
a  finger,  thereby  declaring  that  he  was  unable  to 
continue  the  contest  either  from  pain  or  fatigue.* 
It  usually  happened  that  one  of  the  combatants,  by 
some  trick  or  other,  made  his  antagonist  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  the  wrestling  which  then  commenced 
was  called  ioKutkivonaXti,  and  continued  till  one  of 
the  parties  declared  himself  conquered  or  was 
strangled,  as  was  the  case  at  Olympia  with  Arrhi- 
chion  or  Arrachion,  of  Phigalia  in  01.  64.*  A  lively 
description  of  a  straggle  of  this  kind  is  given  by 
Philostratus.1  Sometimes  one  of  the  fighters  fell 
down  on  his  back,  on  purpose  that  he  might  thus 
ward  off  the  attacks  of  his  antagonist  more  easily, 
and  this  is  perhaps  the  trick  called  ixriao/tot.  The 
usual  mode  of  making  a  person  fall  was  to  put  one 
foot  behind  his,  and  then  to  push  him  backward,  or 
to  seize  him  round  his  body  in  such  a  manner  that, 
the  upper  part  being  the  heavier,  the  person  lost  his 
balance  and  thus  fell.  Hence  the  expressions  /ic- 
aov  Xa/i6avetv,  ficooka&tlv,  fiiaov  alptiv,  to  /liaa  Ix'iv, 
Am  ptjpCni  <rx$v,  die.*    The  annexed  woodcut  rep- 


resents two  pairs  of  pancratiasts  ;  the  one  on  the 
right  hand  is  an  example  of  the  avaxXivoirdAi;,  and 
that  on  the  left  of  the  luaoXattiv.  They  are  taken 
from'Krause's  Gymntutik  und  Agonutik  i.  Hellen., 
Tar.,  xxi.,  b.,  fig.  35,  b.  31  b,  where  they  are  cop- 
ied respectively  from  Grivaud,  Rec.  d.  Mm.  Ant., 
voL  i,  pi.  80,  81,  and  Krause,  Signonm.  vet.  ieonet, 
tab.  10. 

At  Rome  the  pancratium  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
games  which  Caligula  gave  to  the  people.'  After 
this  time  it  seems  to  have  become  extremely  popu- 

1.  (Philost,  1.  o.— Ar-ttoph.,  Pax,  848.)—*,  iPhiloat,  l.c— 
Lncian,  Damooax,  c  49.— Pint,  Lao.  Apoph,  p.  SS4,  D,  ad 
Franc.)— ».  (.ntson,  e.  Cteriph,  p.  8J,  ad.  Staph.)— 4.  (Pans., 
Ti,  4,  $  1.)—*.  (Fabar,  Agonist.,  i.,  8.)— «.  (Paua,  riii.,  40,  «  1. 
Ac.— Eusab,  Chron,  p.  150,  Scalig.)— 7.  (1.  c.)— 8.  <*»'■<  ad 
Etueb.,  Chron,  p.  48.)— 0.  (Dion  Cass.,  lis,  II.) 
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hi,  anil  Justinian  (Novell.,  cv.,  c.  i,  provided  s-oy- 
tttprnv  be,  as  some  suppose,  a  m  etake  for  naytpd- 
rtov)  made  it  one  of  the  seven  solemnities  (npoodot) 
which  the  consuls  had  to  provide  for  the  amusement 
nf  the  people. 

Several  of  the  Greek  pancratiasts  have  been  im- 
mortalized in  the  epinician  odes  of  Pindar,  name- 
ly, Timodemus  of  Athens,1  Melissus  and  Strepsi- 
ades  of  Thebes,*  Aristoclides,  Oleander,  and  Phy- 
lacides  of  iEgina,'  and  a  boy,  Pytheas  of  JSgina.4 
But,  besides  these,  the  names  of  a  great  many  oth- 
er victors  in  the  pancratium  are  known.' 

The  diet  and  training  of  the  pancratiasts  was 
the  same  as  that  of  other  athlete.'     ( Vid.  Ath- 

U.TM.* 

PANDECTS  or  DIGESTA.  In  the  last  month 
of  the  year  A.D.  630,  Justinian,  by  a  constitution 
addressed  to  Tribonian,  empowered  him  to  name  a 
commission  for  the  purpose  of  funning  a  code  out  of 
the  writings  of  those  jurists  who  had  enjoyed  the 
jus  respondendi,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  by  the  em- 
peror. "  anliquomm  prudentium  quibv*  aucloritatem 
cans%.ribendarum  interpretandarumque  legum  tacrati*- 
ttmi  principe*  prabuerunt."  The  compilation,  how- 
ever, comprises  extracts  from  some  writers  of  the 
republican  period.'  Ten  years  were  allowed  for  the 
completion  of  the  work.  The  instructions  of  the 
emperor  were,  to  select  what  was  useful,  to  omit 
what  wits  antiquated  or  superfluous,  to  avoid  unne- 
cessary repetitions,  to  get  rid  of  contradictions,  and 
to  make  such  other  changes  as  should  produce,  out 
<>f  the  moss  of  ancient  juristical  writings,  a  useful 
and  compete  body  of  law  (jut  antiquum.).  The 
compilation  was  to  be  distributed  into  fifty  books, 
and  the  books  were  to  be  subdivided  into  titles  (<«'(- 
uli)  The  work  was  to  be  named  Digesta,  a  Latin 
term  indi<  ating  an  arrangement  of  materials,  or 
Pandects,  a  Greek  word  expressive  of  the  com- 
prehensiveaess  of  the  work.  It  was  also  declared 
that  no  commentaries  should  be  written  on  this  com- 
pilation, but  permission  was  given  to  make  paralit- 
la  or  references  to  parallel  passages,  with  a  short 
statement  of  their  contents.'  It  was  also  declared 
that  abbreviations  (tigla)  should  not  be  used  in 
forming  the  text  of  the  Digest.  The  work  was 
completed  in  three  years  (17  Cal.  Jan.,  633),  as  ap- 
pears by  a  constitution,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
which  confirmed  the  work,  and  gave  to  it  legal  au- 
thority.' 

Besides  Tribonian,  who  had  the  general  conduct 
of  the  undertaking,  sixteen  other  persons  are  men- 
tioned as  having  been  employed  on  the  work,  among 
whom  were  the  professors  Dorotheus  and  Anatolus, 
who  for  that  purpose  had  been  invited  from  the  law- 
school  of  Berytus,  and  Tbeophilus  and  Cratinus,  who 
resided  at  Constantinople.  The  compilers  made 
use  of  about  two  thousand  different  treatises,  which 
contained  above  3,000,000  lines  (verm,  orixot),  but 
the  amount  retained  in  the  compilation  was  only 
160,000  lines.  Tribonian  procured  this  large  col- 
lection of  treatises,  many  of  which  had  entirely  fallen 
into  oblivion,  and  a  list  of  them  was  prefixed  to  the 
work,  pursuant  to  the  instructions  of  Justinian.1* 
Such  a  list  is  at  present  only  found  in  the  Florentine 
MS.  of  the  Digest,  but  it  is  far  from  being  accurate. 
Still  it  is  probably  the  index  mentioned  in  the  Con- 
sUtotio)  Tanta,  dec.11 

The  work  is  thus  distributed  into  fifty  books, 
which  are  subdivided  into  titles,  of  which  there  are 

1.  (Nam.,  H.> — '».  (lath.,  iii.  and  ri.)  —  3.  (Item.,  iii.— lath., 
ir.,  ».,  and  Yi.)— 4.  (W«mM  r.) — 5.  (Compare  Fellow*,  Diioorer- 
iea  in  Lyeia,  p.  313,  London,  1841.)— 6.  (Compare  H.  Mercnria- 
lit,  De  Arte  Gjmnut. — J.  H.  Kraaie,  Die  Oymnastik  nod  Agon- 
•etik  der  HeUeaea,  toL  i.,  p.  S34-364.)  —  7.  (Conat.  Deo  Aoo- 
we.)— 8.  (Conat.  Deo  Anctore,  a.  It.)— t.  (Conat.  Tanta,  *«., 
and  Atttn.)—  10.  (Cmat.  Tanta,  Ac,  t.  18.)— 11.  (Pnchla, 
B»*Mriraaa<a  Obar  den  Index  Florentinus,  Bhein  ,  Mm.,  iii.) 


said  to  be  483.  Under  each  title  are  placed  tne  ex 
tracts  from  the  several  jurists,  numbered  1,  2,  3, 
and  so  on,  with  the  writer's  name  and  the  namo 
and  division  of  the  work  from  which  the  extract  is 
made.  These  extracts  are  said  to  amount  to  9123. 
No  name  corresponding  to  liber  or  titulus  is  given 
to  these  subdivisions  of  tituli  which  are  formed  by 
the  extracts  from  the  several  writers,  but  Justinian1 
has  called  them  "  leges,"  and,  though  not  "  laws"  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  they  were,  in  fact, 
"  law ;"  and  in  the  same  sense  the  emperor  calls 
the  jurists  "  legislatores."*  The  fifty  books  differ 
materially,  both  in  bulk,  number  of  titles,  and  num- 
ber of  extracts.  The  glossaiores  and  their  follow- 
ers, in  referring  to  the  Digest,  sometimes  indicate 
the  work  by  P,  p,  or  n,  and  sometimes  by  D  or  ff, 
which  according  to  some  writers  represents  D,  and 
according  to  others  represents  II. 

There  was  also  a  division  of  the  whole  fifty  books 
into  seven  larger  masses,  called  partes,  which  cor- 
responded to  the  seven  main  divisions  of  the  works 
on  the  Edict,  and  had  also  a  special  reference  to 
the  course  of  instruction  then  established.  Thus 
the  first  pars  comprises  four  books,  the  second  pars 
comprises  seven  books,  and  so  on.' 

The  number  of  writers  from  whose  works  ex- 
tracts were  made  is  thirty-nine,  comprehending 
those  jurists  from  whom  extracts  were  made  at 
second  hand,  as  Qu.  Mucius  Scajvola,  the  pontifex, 
from  whom  four  fragments,  and  uElius  Gallus,  from 
whom  one  fragment  is  taken ;  but  omitting  Servius 
Sulpicius  Rufus,  who  is  represented  by  Alfenus, 
distinguishing  jElius  Gallus  from  Julius  Aquila,  Ve- 
nuleius  from  Claudius  Saturninus ;  assuming  that 
there  is  only  one  Pomponius,  and  omitting  Sabinus, 
whose  name  is  erroneously  inserted  in  the  Floren- 
tine Index.  * 

The  following  is  the  list  of  jurists  from  whose 
writings  the  Digest  was  constructed,  as  it  is  given 
in  the  Palingenesia  of  Hommelius,  who  has  ar- 
ranged the  matter  taken  from  each  writer  under 
his  name,  and  placed  the  names  in  alphabetical  or- 
der. The  dates  of  the  jurists  are  chiefly  founded 
on  the  authority  of  Zimmern.  The  figures  in  the 
third  column  indicate  the  proportions  contributed  to 
the  Digest  by  each  jurist,  estimated  in  the  pages  of 
Hommelius :  (a)  denotes  that  the  contribution  is 
under  one  page  of  the  Palingenesia.  This  list  in 
eludes  Sabinus.  The  extracts  from  many  of  the 
writers  are  few  and  short :  those  from  Ulpian, 
which  are  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole,  Paulus, 
Papinian,  Julianus,  Pomponius,  Q.  Cervidius  Sea: 
vola,  and  Gaius  are  the  largest. 

DATS. 

Sextus  Cescilius,  African**  .  .  Hadrian  and  the 

Antonini.  .  .  24 
Alfcnu*  Varus,  a  pupil  of  Ser- 
vius, Sulpici- 
us Rufus  and 
contemporary 
with  Cicero .     8 

Furiua Amnion**    .  Unknown   ...     (a) 

Julius Aquila   .  .  .  perhaps    about 

the  time   of 
Sep.  Severus     (a, 
Aurelius    ....  Areaiiu*  Cbarisius,  Constan- 
tino the  Great     2} 
CaUittrat**  ■  Caracalla    ...    17fr 
Juventioa  ....  Celt**      .  .  Domitian    and 

Hadrian  ...  23 
Florentinus  .  Alex.  Severus  .  4 
Gaiu*  ....  Hadrian  and  the 

Antonini  72 


1.  (Conet.  Tanta,  dee.,  a.  7.)— J.  (Conat.  Tanta,  Ae.,  a.  IS.) 
—3.  (Const.  Tanta,  Ac,  a.  t,  "  Itit  or  prima  quidem  para,"  Ao ) 
—4   (Zimmem,  Geechicbte  dea  Rom  Pnmrechu,  p.  XM.i 
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DATt. 

U.  .filius  '.  .  .  .  GaUut    ...  a  contemporary 

of  Cicero  .  .    («) 
Claudius   ....  Hermogemamu,  Constantine 

the  Great  .  .     9T 
Priscus  .     ...  Jmclemu  .  .  Nerva  and  Ha- 
drian  ....    Sty 

Salvius Juliamu    .  .  a  pupil  of  Javo- 

lenus   ....    90 
M.  Antistius  .  .  Labeo  ....  Augustus  ...    12 

JSmilius Macer ....  Alex.  Severus  .    10 

Lucius  Volusius,  Maciamit  .  ,  Antoninus  Pius      8 
Lucius  TJlpius    .  MarctUtu  .  .  The  Antonini  .    83J 

iElius Mareianut    .  Caracalla    and 

Alex.  Sever- 
us   88 

Junius Maurieiamtt  Antoninus  Pins     \\ 

Kutilius Maximu*  .  .  Unknown  ...     (•) 

Arrius Menander .  .  Caracalla  ...     3 

Herennius   .  .  .  SfotUttinut  .  a  pupil  of  D.U1- 

pianus    ...   41 4 

Quintus Mucht*    Scsevola,    Pontifex 

Max.,  consul 
B.C.  96  .  .  .      1 

Priscus Neratiui    .  .  Trajan 10 

Lucius  JCmilius,  Papimaim*  .  S.  Severus  and 

Caracalla  .  .  104 

Justus Papiriu*    .  .  M.  Aurelius  .  .     3\ 

Julius Paulus  .  .  .  Alex.  Severus .  297 

Pomponhu  .  Antoninus  Plus   80 

Licinius  1  .  .  .  .  Proculut  .  .  Otho  t 6 

Licinius Rufimu  .  .  .  Caracalla  ...     H 

Massurius    .  .  .  Sabimu  .  .  .  Tiberius  ....      It 
Claudius   ....  Saturmmu  .  The  Antonini  .      1 
Qu.  Cervidius    .  Scctvola  .  .  .  The  Antonini  .    78} 
Paternus  ....  Tarrentemu  Commodus   .  .     («) 
Clemens   ....  Terentiiu  .  .  Hadrian  and  the 

Antonini   .  .     3} 
Q.  Sep.  Florena    Tertullianua,  S.  Severus  and 

Caracalla  .  .     H 
Claudius   ....  Tryphonimu,  S.  Severus  and 

Caracalla  .  .   22 
Salvius  Aburnus  Valeiu    .  .  .  Hadrian  &  An- 
toninus Pius .    3 
Vemtleiiu  .  .  The  Antonini  .    10 
Oomitius  ....  Uipiamu  .  .  S.  Severus  and 

Alex.  Sever- 
us   «10 

C.  jEIius,  the  sixth  on  this  list,  must  not  be  con- 
rounded  with  C.  Aquilius  Gallus,  one  of  the  mas- 
ters of  Servius  Sulpicius,  from  whom  there  is  no 
extract  in  the  Digest.  It  follows,  from  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  emperor  and  the  plan  of  the  work,  that 
the  extracts  from  the  jurists  are  not  always  given 
in  their  exact  words.  It  is  probable  that  many 
short  passages  were  interpolated  or  altered,  as  a 
matter  of  necessity,  though  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  these  changes  were  car- 
ried farther  than  the  nature  of  the  case  required. 
Still  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  changes  are  such 
that  the  extracts  from  the  old  jurists  cannot  be  used 
for  many  purposes  without  some  caution  and  judg- 
ment. 

The  distribution  of  the  matter  of  the  Digest  into 
books  and  titles  has  evidently  been  made  according 
to  a  plan,  as  will  be  obvious  on  inspecting  the  list 
of  tituli  prefixed  to  the  editions.  Thus  the  28th 
book  treats  of  testaments,  of  the  institution  of  a  he- 
res,  ice.,  and  the  29th  of  military  testaments,  and 
of  codicils,  &c. ;  in  fact,  of  matters  appertaining  to 
universal  succession  by  testament :  the  30tb,  31st, 
and  32d  books  treat  of  legacies  and  fiduciary  be- 
quests. There  is  a  method  of  arrangement,  there- 
fore, so  far  as  generally  to  bring  things  of  the  same 
kind  together,  but  the  compilation  has  no  claims  to 
being  considered  as  a  scientific  arrangement  of  the 
72« 


matter  of  law.  And,  indeed,  the  compflms  were 
evidently  fettered  in  this  respect  by  the  emperor's 
instructions,  which  required  them  to  arrange  (iige- 
rere)  the  whole  body  of  the  law  comprised  in  the 
Digest,  according  to  the  Code  and  the  Edfctnm  Per* 
petuum. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  the 
compilers  of  the  Digest  were  guided  by  any,  and  if 
any,  by  what  principle  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
several  extracts  under  the  respective  titles.  This 
subject  is  examined  in  a  very  learned  essay  by 
Dluhrae,  entitled  "  Die  Ordnung  der  Fragmente  in 
den  Pandektentrteln."1  The  investigation  is,  of 
course,  founded  on  the  titles  of  the  several  works 
of  the  jurists,  which,  as  already  observed,  are  given 
at  the  head  o'  each  extract :  thus,  for  instance,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  third  book,  the  first  seven  ex- 
tracts are  headed  as  follows  :  "  Ulpianus  Libro  sex- 
agesimo  quarto  ad  Edictum ;"  "  Idem  Libro  prkno 
Fideicommissorum  ;'■'  "  Idem  Libro  quarto  ad  Sabi- 
num;"  "  Idem  Libro  quinto  ad  Sabinum ;"  "Paulus 
Libro  primo  ad  Sabinum ;"  "  Julianus  Libro  trige- 
Bimo  tertio  Digestorum ;"  "  Paulus  Libro  secnndo  ad 
Sabinum."  These  will  serve  as  samples  of  the 
whole,  and  will  explain  the  following  remarks  from 
Bluhme,  whose  conclusions  are  these :  "  The  com- 
pilers separated  all  the  writings  from  which  extracts 
were  to  be  made  into  three  parts,  and  formed  them- 
selves into  three  committees.  Each  committee 
read  through  in  order  the  books  that  had  fallen  to 
its  lot,  yet  so  that  books  which  were  closely  related 
as  to  their  contents  were  extracted  at  the  same 
time.  The  books  were  compared  with  the  Code  of 
Justinian,  and  what  was  selected  for  the  new  com- 
pilation was  placed  under  a  title  taken  either  from 
the  Code,  the  Edict,  or,  in  case  of  necessity,  from 
the  work  itself  which  was  extracted.  What  came 
under  the  same  title  was  compared ;  repetitions 
were  erased ;  contradictions  were  got  rid  of;  and 
alterations  were  made  when  the  contents  of  the  ex- 
tracts seemed  to  require  it.  When  the  three  com- 
mittees had  finished  their  labours,  toe  present  Di- 
gest was  formed  out  of  the  three  collections  of  ex- 
tracts. In  order  to  accomplish  this,  they  made  that 
collection  the  foundation  of  each  title  which  con- 
tained the  most  numerous,  or,  at  least,  the  longest 
extracts.  With  these  they  compared  tbe  smaller 
collections,  striking  out,  as  they  had  done  before, 
repetitions  and  contradictions,  making  the  necessa- 
ry additions,  and  giving  more  exact  definitions  and 
general  principles.  What  remained  over  of  the 
smaller  collections  without  having  bad  an  appro- 
priate place  assigned  to  it,  was  placed  after  the  first 
collection,  and  its  place  in  the  series  after  the  first 
collection  was  generally  determined  by  the  number 
of  extracts. 

"The  Digest  does  not  eeem  to  have  been  subject- 
ed to  any  farther  revision." 

Bluhme  remarks,  that  although  the  constitutions 
Deo  Auelart,  Imperttoriam,  Ttnta,  and  CertU  con- 
tain much  information  on  the  economy  of  the  Di- 
gest and  the  mode  of  proceeding  of  the  compilers, 
only  the  two  following  facts  are  distinctly  stated : 
1.  That  the  extracts  from  the  writings  of  tbe  ju 
rists  were  arranged  according  to  tbe  titles  of  the 
Code  and  the  Edict.  3.  That  the  extracts  were 
compared  with  the  Code.  Accordingly,  everything 
else  must  be  proved  from  an  examination  of  the 
work  itself,  and  this  is  the  object  of  Bluhme's  labo- 
rious essay.  He  observes,  that  if  a  person  will  ex- 
amine the  extracts  in  the  titles  De  Verborum  Sig- 
nificatione  and  De  Regulis  Juris,'  he  will  find  a 
regular  order  observable  in  th»  titles  of  the  juristi- 
cal works  from  which  the  extracts  are  taken.   Geo- 
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enlly,  the  series  of  the  books  quoted  shows  that 
the  original  order  of  the  works  from  which  the  ex- 
tracts were  to  be  made  has  not  been  altered ;  and 
the  several  works  generally  follow  in  both  these  ti- 
tles in  the  same  ordei.  A  similar  remark  applies 
to  the  title  De  Verborura  Obligationibus,1  though 
there  is  a  variation  in  all  the  three  titles  as  to  the 
relative  order  of  the  three  masses,  which  are  pres- 
ently to  be  mentioned.  "  In  the  remaining  titles  of 
>he  Digest,"  adds  Bluhme,  "  at  first  sight  it  appears 
as  if  one  could  find  no  other  distinction  in  the  titles 
«»f  the  extracts  than  this,  that  one  part  of  them  has 
ii  certain  kind  of  connexion,  and  another  part  mere- 
ly indicates  a  motley  assemblage  of  books  out  of 
which  the  extracts  have  been  made.  But,  on  a  clo- 
ser comparison,  not  only  are  three  masses  clearly 
distinguishable,  but  this  comparison  leads  to  the  cer- 
tain conclusion  that  all  the  writings  which  were 
used  in  the  compilation  of  the  Digest  may  be  refer- 
red to  three  classes.  The  Commentaries  on  Sabi- 
nus  (ad  Oabinum),  on  the  Edict  (ad  Edictum),  and 
Papinian's  writings,  are  at  the  bead  of  these  three 
classes.  We  may  accordingly  denote  these  three 
masses  respectively  by  the  names  Sabinian,  Papin- 
ian,  and  the  Edict.  In  each  of  these  classes,  the 
several  works  from  which  extracts  are  made  always 
follow  in  regular  order."  This  order  is  shown  by  a 
table  which  Bluhme  has  inserted  in  his  essay. 

This  article,  if  read  in  connexion  with  the  articles 
Codex  and  Institution!*,  will  give  some  general 
notion  of  the  legislation  of  Justinian,  the  objects  of 
which  cannot  be  expressed  better  than  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

"  Justinian's  plan  embraced  two  principal  works, 
one  of  which  was  to  be  a  selection  from  the  jurists, 
and  the  other  from  the  Constitutiones.  The  first, 
the  Pandect,  was  very  appropriately  intended  to 
contain  the  foundation  of  the  law  :  it  was  the  first 
work  since  the  date  of  the  Twelve  Tables  which 
in  itself,  and  without  supposing  the  existence  of  any 
other,  might  serve  as  a  central  point  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  law.  It  may  be  properly  called  a  code, 
and  the  first  complete  oode  since  the  time  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  though  a  large  part  of  its  contents 
is  not  law,  but  consists  of  dogmatic  and  the  inves- 
tigation of  particular  cases.  Instead  of  the  insuffi- 
cient rules  of  Valentinian  III.,  the  excerpts  in  the 
Pandect  are  taken  immediately  from  the  writings  of 
the  jurists  in  great  numbers,  and  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  matter.  The  Code  also  has  a  more 
comprehensive  plan  than  the  earliest  codes,  since  it 
comprises  both  rescripts  and  edicts.  These  two 
works,  the  Pandect  and  the  Code,  ought  properly  to 
be  considered  as  the  completion  of  Justinian's  de- 
sign. The  Institutiones  cannot  be  viewed  as  a  third 
work,  independent  of  both  :  it  serves  as  an  intro- 
duction to  them,  or  as  a  manual.  Lastly,  the  novel- 
la; are  single  and  subsequent  additions  and  altera- 
tions, and  it  is  merely  an  accidental  circumstance 
that  a  third  edition  of  the  Code  was  not  made  at  the 
end  of  Justinian's  reign,  whioh  would  have  com- 
prised the  novellas  that  had  a  permanent  applica- 
tion."* 

There  are  numerous  manuscripts  of  the  Digest, 
both  in  libraries  of  the  Continent  and  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. A  list  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Corpus  Juris  in  the 
libraries  of  this  country,  whioh  are  principally  in  the 
colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  is  given  by  Dr. 
Hach  in  the  Zeitschriit.*  But  the  MSS.  of  the  Di- 
gest generally  contain  only  parts  of  the  work,  and  are 
not  older  than  the  twelfth  century.  The  MS.  called 
the  Florentine  is  complete,  and  probably  as  old  as 
the  seventh  century.  It  had  been  kept  at  Amain 
time  out  of  mind,  and  was  given  to  the  Pisatts  by 


Lotharius  the  Second,  after  the  capture  of  Atnam, 
A.D.  1137,  as  a  memorial  of  his  gratitude  to  them 
for  their  aid  against  Roger  the  Norman.  The  Pi- 
sans  kept  it  till  their  city  was  taken  by  the  Floren- 
tines under  Gino  Caponi,  A.D.  1406,  who  carried 
this  precious  MS.  to  Florence,  where  it  is  still  pre- 
served. An  exact  copy  of  this  MS.  was  published 
at  Florence  in  1653,  folio,  with  the  title  "  Digesto- 
rom  sen  Pandectarum  Libri  Quinquaginta  Ex  Flor- 
entinis  Pandectis  reprsssentati ;  Florentiee  In  Offici 
naLaurentii  Tarrentini  DucalisTypogrsphi  MDLIII 
Cum  Summi  Pontif.  Car.  V.  Imp.  Henrici  II.  Gallo- 
rum  Regis,  Eduardi  VI.  Anglite  regis,  Cosmi  Medi- 
cis  Ducis  Florent.  II.  Privilegio."  The  facts  rela- 
ting to  the  history  of  the  MS.  appear  from  the  dedi- 
cation of  Franeiscus  Taurellius  to  Cosmo,  duke  of 
Florence.  This  splendid  work  is  invaluable  to  a 
scholar.  The  orthography  of  the  MS.  has  been 
scrupulously  observed.  Those  who  cannot  consult 
this  work  may  be  satisfied  with  the  edition  of  the 
Corpus  Juris  by  Charondas,  which  the  distinguished 
printer  of  that  edition,  Christopher  Plantinus,  affirms 
to  be  as  exact  a  copy  of  the  Florentine  edition  as  it 
could  be  made.  As  to  the  other  editions  of  the  Di- 
gest, see  Cobpdr  Joais. 

PANDIA  (vdvdia),  an  Attic  festival,  the  real 
character  of  which  seems  to  have  been  a  subject  of 
dispute  among  the  ancients  themselves ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  Etymologicum  M.1),  some  derived  it 
from  Pandia,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  goddess  ot 
the  moon. (this  is  also  Wachsmuth's  opinion,  ii.,  2, 
p.  140) ;  others  from  the  Attic  king  Pandion ;  oth- 
ers, again,  from  the  Attic  tribe  Dias,  so  that  the 
Pandia  would  have  been  in  the  same  relation  to 
this  tribe  as  the  Panathenssa  to  Athens ;  and  others 
from  Atof ,  and  call  it  a  festival  of  Zeus.  Welckcr* 
considers  it  to  have  been  originally  a  festival  of 
Zeus  celebrated  by  all  the  Attic  tribes,  analogous  to 
the  Panathentea,  and  thinks  that  when  the  confed- 
eracy, of  which  this  festival  was,  as  it  were,  the 
central  point,  became  dissolved,  the  old  festival  re- 
mained, though  its  character  was  changed.  It  was 
celebrated  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes.' 
Taylor,  in  his  note  on  this  passage,  strangely  con- 
founds it  with  the  Diasia,  though  it  is  well  known 
that  this  festival  was  held  on  the  19th  of  Munychi- 
on,  while  the  Pandia  took  place  on  the  14th  of  Ela 
pbebolion* 
PANDOCEPON  (woixkweiw).  {Vid.  Caofona.) 
PANEGYRIS  (iravjyvptt)  signifies  a  meeting  or 
assembly  of  a  whole  people  for  the  purpose  of  wor- 
shipping at  a  common  sanctuary.  But  the  word  is 
used  in  three  ways :  1.  For  a  meeting  of  the  in- 
habitants of  one  particular  town  and  its  vicinity 
(vid.  Epbbsu);  3.  For  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a  whole  district,  a  provinoe,  or  of  the  whole  body 
of  people  belonging  to  a  particular  tribe  {vid.  Delia, 
Pamboioha,  Panionu)  ;  and,  8.  For  great  national 
meetings,  as  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Isthmian,  and 
Nemean  games.  Although,  in  all  panegyreis  which 
we  know,  the  religious  character  forms  the  most 
prominent  feature,  other  subjects,  political  discus- 
sions and  resolutions,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  amuse- 
ments, were  not  excluded,  though  they  were,  per- 
haps, more  a  consequence  of  the  presence  of  many 
persons  than  objects  of  the  meeting.  As  regards 
their  religions  character,  the  panegyreis  were  real 
festivals,  in  which  prayers  were  performed,  sacrifi- 
ces offered,  processions  held,  dtc.  The  amuse- 
ments comprehended  the  whole  variety  of  games, 
gymnastic  and  musical  contests,  and  entertain- 
ments. Every  panegyris,  moreover,  was  made  by 
tradespeople  a  source  of  gain,  and  it  may  be  pre- 
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V.  JElius  '.  .  .  .  Oallut    ...  a  contemporary 

of  Cicero  .  .    («) 
Claudius   ....  Hermogenianus,  Constantino 

the  Great  .  .     9} 
Priscus  .      ...  Javoleniu  .  .  Nerva  and  Ha- 
drian  ....    33} 

Salviua Juliamu   .  .  a  pupil  of Javo- 

lenus  ....    90 
M.  Antistius  .  .  Labeo  ....  Augustus  ...    12 

JSmilius Maeer ....  Alex.  Severus  .    10 

Lucius  Volusius,  Maciamu  .  .  Antoninus  Pius     8 
Lucius  Ulpius    .  Mareellut  .  .  The  Antonini  .    82} 

iElius Marcianui   .  Caracalla    and 

Alex.  Sever- 
us   88 

Junius Mauricianut  Antoninus  Pius     1} 

Rutilius Maximwt  .  .  Unknown  ...     (a) 

Arrius Mtnandtr  .  .  Caracalla  ...     3 

Herennius    .  .  .  Modestinus  .  a  pupil  of  D.  Ul- 

pianus    ...    41} 

Quietus Muehu    Scsrvola,    Pontifex 

Max.,  consul 
B.C.  96  .  .  .      1 

Priscus Iferatiut    .  .  Trajan 10 

Lucius  ^Emilius,  Papiniamit  .  S.  Severus  and 

Caracalla  .  .  104 

Justus Pupiriut   .  .  M.  Aurelius  .  .     2{ 

Julius Paulu*  .  .  .  Alex.  Severus .  297 

Pompmiu*  .  Antoninus  Plus   80 

Licinius  1  .  .  .  .  Proculut   .  .  Otho  1 6 

Licinius Rufima  .  .  .  Caracalla  ...     H 

Massurius    .  .  .  Sabinus  .  .  .  Tiberius  ....      1} 
Claudius   ....  Saturniniu  .  The  Antonini  .     1 
Qu.  Cervidius    .  ScamAa  .  .  .  The  Antonini  .    78} 
Paternus  ....  Tarrentenu*  Commodus   .  .     (s) 
Clemens    ....  Tertntiu*  .  .  Hadrian  and  the 

Antonini   .  .     8} 
Q.  Sep.  Florens    Tertullianut,  S.  Severus  and 

Caracalla  .  .     1} 
Claudius   ....  Tryphonimu,  S.  Severus  and 

Caracalla  .  .    23 
SalviusAbumus  Valent   .  .  .  Hadrian  &  An- 
toninus Pius  .    3 
Vmulehu  .  .  The  Antonini  .    10 
Domitius  ....  Ulpianus  .  .  S.  Severus  and 

Alex.  Sever- 
us   «19 

C.  iElius,  the  sixth  on  this  list,  must  not  be  con- 
touoded  with  C.  Aquilius  Gal] us,  one  of  the  mas- 
ters of  Servius  Sulpicius,  from  whom  there  is  no 
extract  in  the  Digest.  It  follows,  from  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  emperor  and  the  plan  of  the  work,  that 
the  extracts  from  the  jurists  are  not  always  given 
in  their  exact  words.  It  is  probable  that  many 
short  passages  were  interpolated  or  altered,  as  a 
matter  of  necessity,  though  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  these  changes  were  car- 
ried farther  than  the  nature  of  the  case  required. 
Still  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  changes  are  such 
that  the  extracts  from  the  old  jurists  cannot  be  used 
for  many  purposes  without  some  caution  and  judg- 
ment. 

The  distribution  of  the  matter  of  the  Digest  into 
books  and  titles  has  evidently  been  made  according 
to  a  plan,  as  will  be  obvious  on  inspecting  the  list 
of  tituli  prefixed  to  the  editions.  Thus  the  28th 
book  treats  of  testaments,  of  the  institution  of  a  he- 
res,  &c,  and  the  29th  of  military  testaments,  and 
of  codicils,  &c. ;  in  fact,  of  matters  appertaining  to 
universal  succession  by  testament :  the  30th,  31st, 
and  32d  books  treat  of  legacies  and  fiduciary  be- 
quests. There  it  •  method  of  arrangement,  there- 
fore, so  far  as  generally  to  bring  things  of  the  same 
kind  together,  but  the  compilation  has  no  claims  to 
being  considered  as  a  scientific  arrangement  of  the 

ran 


matter  of  law.  And,  indeed,  the  compflets  were 
evidently  fettered  in  this  respect  by  the  emperor's 
instructions,  which  required  them  to  arrange  (digt- 
rere)  the  whole  body  of  the  law  comprised  in  the 
Digest,  according  to  the  Code  and  the  Edietom  Per- 
petuum. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  the 
compilers  of  the  Digest  were  guided  by  any,  and  if 
any,  by  what  principle  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
several  extracts  under  the  respective  titles.  This 
subject  is  examined  in  a  very  learned  essay  by 
Bluhme,  entitled  "  Die  Ordnung  der  Fragmente  in 
den  Pandektentfteln."1  The  investigation  is,  of 
course,  founded  on  the  titles  of  the  several  works 
of  the  jurists,  which,  as  already  observed,  are  given 
at  the  head  o'  each  extract :  thus,  for  instance,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  third  book,  the  first  seven  ex- 
tracts are  beaded  as  follows :  "  Ulpianus  Libro  sex- 
agesimo  quarto  ad  Edictum;"  "Idem  Libro  primo 
Fideicommissorum  ;:l  "  Idem  Libro  quarto  ad  Sabi- 
num;"  "  Idem  Libro  quinto  ad  Sabinum ;"  "Paulus 
Libro  primo  ad  Sabinum  ;"  "  Julianas  Libro  trige- 
simo  tertio Digestorum ;"  "Paulus Libro secundo  ad 
Sabinum."  These  will  serve  as  samples  of  the 
whole,  and  will  explain  the  following  remarks  from 
Bluhme,  whose  conclusions  are  these :  "  The  com- 
pilers separated  all  the  writings  from  which  extracts 
were  to  be  made  into  three  parts,  and  formed  them- 
selves into  three  committees.  Each  committee 
read  through  in  order  the  books  that  bad  fallen  to 
its  lot,  yet  so  that  books  which  were  closely  related 
as  to  their  contents  were  extracted  at  the  same 
time.  The  books  were  compared  with  the  Code  of 
Justinian,  and  what  was  selected  for  the  new  com- 
pilation was  placed  under  a  title  taken  either  from 
the  Code,  the  Edict,  or,  in  case  of  necessity,  from 
the  work  itself  which  was  extracted.  What  came 
nnder  the  same  title  was  compared ;  repetitions 
were  erased;  contradictions  were  got  rid  of;  and 
alterations  were  made  when  the  contents  of  the  ex- 
tracts seemed  to  require  it.  When  the  three  com- 
mittees had  finished  their  labours,  the  present  Di- 
gest was  formed  out  of  the  three  collections  of  ex- 
tracts. In  order  to  accomplish  this,  they  made  that 
collection  the  foundation  of  each  title  which  con- 
tained the  most  numerous,  or,  at  least,  tee  longest 
extracts.  With  these  they  compared  the  smaller 
collections,  striking  out,  as  they  had  done  before, 
repetitions  and  contradictions,  making  the  necessa- 
ry additions,  and  giving  more  exact  definitions  and 
general  principles.  What  remained  over  of  the 
smaller  collections  without  having  had  an  appro- 
priate place  assigned  to  it,  was  placed  after  the  first 
collection,  and  its  place  in  the  aeries  after  the  first 
collection  was  generally  determined  by  the  number 
of  extracts. 

"The  Digest  does  not  seem  to  nave  been  subject- 
ed to  any  farther  revision." 

Bluhme  remarks,  that  although  the  constitutions 
Deo  Atutort,  Imperttoriam,  Tanta,  and  Conk  con- 
tain much  Information  on  the  economy  of  the  Di- 
gest and  the  mode  of  proceeding  of  the  compilers, 
only  the  two  following  facts  are  distinctly  stated  : 
1.  That  the  extracts  from  the  writings  of  the  ju 
lists  were  arranged  according  to  the  titles  of  tho 
Code  and  the  Edict.  3.  That  the  extracts  were 
compared  with  the  Code.  Accordingly,  everything 
else  must  be  proved  from  an  examination  of  the 
work  itself,  and  this  is  the  object  of  Bluhme's  labo- 
rious essay.  He  observes,  that  if  a  person  will  ex- 
amine the  extracts  in  the  titles  De  Verborum  Sig- 
nificatione  and  De  Regulis  Juris,*  he  will  find  a 
regular  order  observable  in  the  titles  of  the  juristi- 
cal works  from  which  the  extracts  are  taken.   Gen- 
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erally,  the  series  of  the  books  quoted  shows  that 
the  original  order  of  the  works  from  which  the  ex- 
tracts were  to  be  made  has  not  been  altered ;  and 
the  several  works  generally  follow  in  both  these  ti- 
tles in  the  same  ordet.  A  similar  remark  applies 
to  the  title  De  Verborom  Obligationibus,1  though 
there  is  a  variation  in  all  the  three  titles  as  to  the 
relative  order  of  the  three  masses,  which  are  pres- 
ently to  be  mentioned.  "  In  the  remaining  titles  of 
lhe  Digest,"  adds  Bluhme,  "  at  first  sight  it  appears 
as  if  one  could  find  no  other  distinction  in  the  titles 
*f  the  extracts  than  this,  that  one  part  of  them  has 
n  certain  kind  of  connexion,  and  another  part  mere- 
ly indicates  a  motley  assemblage  of  books  out  of 
which  the  extracts  have  been  made.  But,  on  a  clo- 
ser comparison,  not  only  are  three  masses  clearly 
distinguishable,  but  this  comparison  leads  to  the  cer- 
tain conclusion  that  all  the  writings  which  were 
ased  in  the  compilation  of  the  Digest  may  be  refer- 
red to  three  classes.  The  Commentaries  on  Sabi- 
nua  (ad  Sabinum),  on  the  Edict  (ad  Edictum),  and 
Papinian's  writings,  are  at  the  head  of  these  three 
classes.  We  may  accordingly  denote  these  three 
masses  respectively  by  the  names  Sabinian,  Papin- 
ian,  and  the  Edict.  In  each  of  these  classes,  the 
several  works  from  which  extracts  are  made  always 
follow  in  regular  order."  This  order  is  shown  by  a 
table  which  Bluhme  has  inserted  in  his  essay. 

This  article,  if  read  in  connexion  with  the  articles 
Codix  and  Imtitbtionss,  will  give  some  general 
notion  of  the  legislation  of  Justinian,  the  objects  of 
which  cannot  be  expressed  better  than  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

"  Justinian's  plan  embraced  two  principal  works, 
one  of  which  was  to  be  a  selection  from  the  jurists, 
and  the  other  from  the  Constittttiones.  The  first, 
the  Pandect,  was  very  appropriately  intended  to 
contain  the  foundation  of  the  law  :  it  was  the  first 
work  since  the  date  of  the  Twelve  Tables  which 
in  itself,  and  without  supposing  the  existence  of  any 
other,  might  serve  as  a  central  point  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  law.  It  may  be  properly  called  a  code, 
and  the  first  complete  code  since  the  time  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  though  a  large  part  of  its  contents 
is  not  law,  but  consists  of  dogmatic  and  the  inves- 
tigation of  particular  cases.  Instead  of  the  insuffi- 
cient rules  of  Valentinian  III.,  the  excerpts  in  the 
Pandect  are  taken  immediately  from  the  writings  of 
the  jurists  in  great  numbers,  and  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  matter.  The  Code  also  has  a  more 
comprehensive  plan  than  the  earliest  codes,  since  it 
comprises  both  rescripts  and  edicts.  These  two 
works,  the  Pandect  and  the  Code,  ought  properly  to 
be  considered  as  the  completion  of  Justinian's  de- 
sign. The  Institutiones  cannot  be  viewed  as  a  third 
work,  independent  of  both  :  it  serves  as  an  intro- 
duction to  them,  or  as  a  manual.  Lastly,  the  novel- 
la; are  single  and  subsequent  additions  and  altera- 
tions, and  it  is  merely  an  accidental  circumstance 
that  a  third  edition  of  the  Code  was  not  made  at  the 
end  of  Justinian's  reign,  whioh  would  have  com- 
prised the  novella  that  bad  a  permanent  applica- 
tion.'" 

There  are  numerous  manuscripts  of  the  Digest, 
both  in  libraries  of  the  Continent  and  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. A  list  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Corpus  Juris  in  the 
libraries  of  this  country,  which  are  principally  in  the 
colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  is  given  by  Dr. 
Hach  in  the  ZeitscbruV  But  the  MSS.  of  the  Di- 
gest generally  contain  only  parts  of  the  work,  and  are 
not  older  than  the  twelfth  century.  The  MS.  called 
the  Florentine  is  complete,  and  probably  as  old  as 
the  seventh  century.  It  had  been  kept  at  Amain 
time  ont  of  mind,  and  was  given  to  the  Pisans  by 


Lotbarius  the  Second,  after  the  capture  of  Amain, 
A.D.  1137,  as  a  memorial  of  his  gratitude  to  them 
for  their  aid  against  Roger  the  Norman.  The  Pi- 
sans kept  it  till  their  city  was  taken  by  the  Floren- 
tines under  Gino  Caponi,  A.D.  1406,  who  carried 
this  precious  MS.  to  Florence,  where  it  is  still  pre- 
served. An  exact  copy  of  this  MS.  was  published 
at  Florence  in  1653,  folio,  with  the  title  "  Digesto- 
rnm  sen  Pandectarum  Libri  Quinquaginta  Ex  Flor- 
entines Pandect  is  reprnsentati ;  Florentie  In  Offici 
naLaurentii  Tarrentini  Ducalis  Typography  MDLIII 
Cum  Summi  Pontif.  Car.  V.  Imp.  Henrici  II.  Gallo- 
rum  Regis,  Eduardi  VI.  Angliae  regis,  Cosmi  Medi- 
cis  Ducis  Florent.  II.  Privilegio."  The  facts  rela- 
ting to  the  history  of  the  MS.  appear  from  the  dedi- 
cation of  Franciscus  Taurellius  to  Cosmo,  duke  of 
Florence.  This  splendid  work  is  invaluable  to  a 
scholar.  The  orthography  of  the  MS.  has  been 
scrupulously  observed.  Those  who  cannot  consult 
this  work  may  be  satisfied  with  the  edition  of  the 
Corpus  Juris  by  Cbarondas,  which  the  distinguished 
printer  of  that  edition,  Christopher  Plantinus,  affirms 
to  be  as  exact  a  copy  of  the  Florentine  edition  as  it 
could  be  made.  As  to  the  other  editions  of  the  Di- 
gest, see  Cobfos  Jdbis. 

PANDIA  (mviia),  an  Attic  festival,  the  real 
character  of  which  seems  to  have  been  a  subject  of 
dispute  among  the  ancients  themselves ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  Etymologicura  M.1),  some  derived  it 
from  Pandia,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  goddess  ot 
the  moon,  (this  is  also  Wachsmuth's  opinion,  ii.,  2, 
p.  140);  others  from  the  Attic  king  Pandion ;  oth- 
ers, again,  from  the  Attic  tribe  Dias,  so  that  the 
Pandia  would  have  been  in  the  same  relation  to 
this  tribe  as  the  Panathenasa  to  Athens ;  and  others 
from  A<of,  and  call  it  a  festival  of  Zeus.  Welckcr* 
considers  it  to  have  been  originally  a  festival  of 
Zeus  celebrated  by  all  the  Attic  tribes,  analogous  to 
the  Panathenea,  and  thinks  that  when  the  confed- 
eracy, of  which  this  festival  was,  as  it  were,  the 
central  point,  became  dissolved,  the  old  festival  re- 
mained, though  its  character  was  changed.  It  was 
celebrated  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes.' 
Taylor,  in  his  note  on  this  passage,  strangely  con- 
founds it  with  the  Diasia,  though  it  is  well  known 
that  this  festival  was  held  on  the  19th  of  Munychi- 
on,  while  the  Pandia  took  place  on  the  14th  of  Ela 
phebolion.* 

PANDOCEPON  (navtoKtlm).  (Vid.  Caopoka.) 
PANE'GYRIS  (iravfiyvoit )  signifies  a  meeting  or 
assembly  of  a  whole  people  for  the  purpose  of  wor- 
shipping at  a  common  sanctuary.  But  the  word  is 
used  in  three  ways:  1.  For  a  meeting  of  the  in- 
habitants of  one  particular  town  and  its  vicinity 
(vid.  Ephssia)  ;  3.  For  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a  whole  district,  a  province,  or  of  the  whole  body 
of  people  belonging  to  a  particular  tribe  (vid.  Delia, 
Pamboiotia,  Pahioitia)  ;  and,  3.  For  great  national 
meetings,  as  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Isthmian,  and 
Nemean  games.  Although,  in  all  panegyreis  which 
we  know,  the  religious  character  forms  the  most 
prominent  feature,  other  subjects,  political  discus- 
sions and  resolutions,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  amuse- 
ments, were  not  excluded,  though  they  were,  per- 
haps, more  a  consequence  of  the  presence  of  many 
persons  than  objects  of  the  meeting.  As  regards 
their  religious  character,  the  panegyreis  were  real 
festivals,  in  which  prayers  were  performed,  sacrifi- 
ces offered,  processions  held,  <&c.  The  amuse- 
ments comprehended  the  whole  variety  of  games, 
gymnastic  and  musical  contests,  and  entertain- 
ments. Every  panegyris,  moreover,  was  made  by 
tradespeople  a  source  of  gain,  and  it  may  be  pre- 


I.  (Dir.  45,  tit.  1.)— ».  (8ariror,  Geachicht*  it  Rem.  Rechta 
«  MiUelalWT, ».,  p.  14.)— I.  (rot  t.) 


1.  (••  t.  lUvSa.)  —  I.  (jEaoh.,  Tril 
p.  517.)  — 4.  (Compare  Suidaa  and 
1  B9c)l)>,  AbhandL  dor  Berlin,  Alartmnii 


dor.,p.J0J.)  —  ».  (cllid, 
Heerch,  I.  T.  IIMm  — 
ie,  1818,  p.  AS,  Ac  ) 
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Mimed  that  such  a  meeting  was  never  held  without 
•  lair,  at  which  all  sorts  of  things  were  exhibited 
lor  sale.1  In  later  times,  when  the  love  of  gain  had 
become  stronger  than  religious  feeling,  the  lairs  ap- 
pear to  have  become  a  more  prominent  characteris- 
tic of  a  panegyris  than  before ;  hence  the  Olympic 
games  are  called  vurcaiu*  Olympiaau,  or  ludi  et 
mtrcatiu  Olympiontn*  Festive  orations  were  also 
frequently  addressed  to  a  panegyris,  whence  they 
are  called  Xiyoi  navt/yvptKoi.  The  Panegyricus  of 
isocrates,  though  it  was  never  delivered,  is  an  ima- 
ginary discourse  of  this  kind.  la  later  times,  any 
oration  in  praise  of  a  person  was  called  panegyricus, 
as  that  of  Pliny  on  the  Emperor  Trajan. 

Each  panegyris  is  treated  of  in  a  separate  article. 
For  a  general  account,  see  Wachsmuth,  Hell.  Alt., 
i.,  1,  p.  104,  Ac— Bockh  ad  Pini.,  01.,  vii.,  p.  175, 
dec— Hermann,  Polit.  Ant.,  Y  10. 

PANELLE'NIA  (iraviMqvta),  a  festival,  or,  per- 
haps, rather  a  panegyris  of  all  the  Greeks,  which 
seems  to  have  been  instituted  by  the  Emperor  Ha- 
drian, with  the  well  meant  but  impracticable  view 
of  reviving  a  national  spirit  among  the  Greeks.' 

•PAN'ICUM,  Panic.    ( Vid.  Melwb.) 

PANIO'NIA  (itaviuvia),  the  great  national  pane- 
gyris of  the  Ionians  on  Mount  Mycale,  where  their 
national  god  Poseidon  Heliconius  had  his  sanctuary, 
called  the  Panionium.*  One  of  the  principal  objects 
of  this  national  meeting  was  the  common  worship 
of  Poseidon,  to  whom  splendid  sacrifices  were  of- 
fered on  the  occasion.*  As  a  chief-priest  for  the 
conduct  of  the  sacrifices,  they  always  appointed  a 
young  man  of  Priene,  with  the  title  of  king,  and  it 
is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  peculiar  superstitions  of 
the  Ionians  on  this  occasion,  that  they  thought  the 
bull  which  they  sacrificed  to  be  pleasing  to  the  god 
if  it  roared  at  the  moment  it  was  killed.'  But  reli- 
gious worship  was  not  the  only  object  for  which 
they  assembled  at  the  Panionium ;  on  certain  emer- 
gencies, especially  in  case  of  any  danger  threaten- 
ing their  country,  the  Ionians  discussed  at  their 
meetings  political  questions,  and  passed  resolutions 
which  were  binding  upon  all.7  But  the  political 
union  among  the  Ionians  appears,  nevertheless,  to 
have  been  very  loose,  and  their  confederacy  to  have 
been  without  any  regular  internal  organization,  for 
the  Lydians  conquered  one  Ionian  town  after  an- 
other, without  there  appearing  anything  like  the 
spirit  of  a  political  confederacy ;  and  we  also  find 
that  single  cities  concluded  separate  treaties  for 
themselves,  and  abandoned  their  confederates  to 
their  fate.' 

Diodorus'  says  that  in  later  times  the  Ionians 
used  to  hold  their  meeting  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ephesus  instead  of  at  Mycale.  Strabo,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  speaks  of  the  Panionic  panegyris  as  still 
held  in  his  own  time,  does  not  only  not  mention  any 
such  change,  but  appears  to  imply  that  the  pane- 
gyris was  at  all  times  held  on  the  same  spot,  viz., 
on  Mount  Mycale.  Diodorus,  therefore,  seems  to 
consider  the  Ephesian  panegyris  (vid.  Ephesia)  as 
having  been  instituted  instead  of  the  Panionia.  But 
both  panegyreis  existed  simultaneously,  and  were 
connected  with  the  worship  of  two  distinct  divini- 
ties, as  is  clear  from  a  comparison  of  two  passages 
of  Strabo,  viii.,  7,  p.  220 ;  xiv.,  i.,  p.  174." 

PANOPLIA  (irovofl-Ala),  a  panoply  or  suit  of  ar- 
mour." The  articles  of  which  it  consisted,  both  in 
the  Greek  and  in  the  Roman  army,  are  enumerated 


1.  (Pan*.,  i.,  38,  *  ».— Strabo,  «.,  S,  p.  388.— Dio  Cbrjrioet, 
Ont.,  xxrii.,  p.  338. )— 3.  (Jtutin.,  liii.,  3.— Veil.  Paterc.,  i.,  8.)— 
ft,  (Philottr.,  Vit.  Soph.,  ii.,  1,  5.— BOckh,  Corp.  Inacrip.,  p.  788 ; 
U.,  p.  580.1-4.  (Herod.,  !.,  148.  —  Smb.,  nii.,  7,  p.  390,  ed. 
Teuchn.— P«u..,  rii.,  34,  v  4.)— 5.  (Diwlor.,  XT.,  49.)— «.  (Stra- 
bo, 1.  c.)— 7.  (Herod..  i„  141, 170.)— 8.  (Herod.,  1.,  169.)— 9.  (it., 
ID.)  — 10.  (Coiapare  Tittmann'i  Griech.  StutlT.,  p.  088,  dec.  — 
Thirlwall'i  Or.  Hiat.,  ii.,  p.  10S0-11.  (Herod.,  I.,  60.— JSlias, 
V  H.,  liii.,  37.— Athea.,  T.,  p.  308.  4.) 
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under  Aim  a.  Josepbus,  in  a  passage  where  it 
mentions  all  the  essential  parts  of  the  Roman 
heavy  armour  except  the  spear  (vix.,  vwoHniara, 
dvpeor,  ftdor,  xpuvof,  tfopof ')•  applies  to  them  col- 
lectively the  term  travonMa.'  According  to  Plu- 
tarch,' the  ordinary  weight  of  a  panoply  was  a  tal- 
ent, t.  «.,  about  70  lbs. ;  but  be  states  that  the  suit 
worn  by  one  soldier  of  uncommon  strength,  vix., 
Alcimus,  the  Epirote,  weighed  two  talents,  or  about 
a  hundred  weight.  In  estimating  the  military  force 
of  any  country,  the  number  of  panoplies  which  it 
had  in  readiness  was  a  most  important  item.  Po- 
lybins  mentions4  that  the  citizens  of  Sinope,  expect- 
ing to  be  attacked  by  Mithradates,  obtained,  among 
other  preparations,  a  thousand  suits  of  armour  (iro»- 
oirXiac  jtAiof)-  When  one  man  slew  another  in 
battle,  be  was  entitled  to  receive  the  panoply  of  the 
fallen.* 

•PANTHE'RA.     {Vid.  Pabdalis.) 

FANTOMI'MUS  is  the  name  of  a  kind  of  actors 
peculiar  to  the  Romans,  who  very  nearly  resembled 
in  their  mode  of  acting  the  modem  dancers  in  the 
ballet.  They  did  not  speak  on  the  stage,  but  mere- 
ly acted  by  gestures,  movements,  and  attitudes. 
All  movements,  however,  were  rhythmical,  like 
those  in  the  ballet,  whence  the  general  term  for 
them  is  saitatio,  teltare;  the  whole  art  was  called 
mutica  muta*);  and  to  represent  Niobe  or  Leda 
was  expressed  by  taltare  Nioben  and  taltare  Ledam. 

Mimic  dances  of  this  kind  are  common  to  all  na- 
tions, and  hence  we  find  them  in  Greece  and  Italy ; 
in  the  former  country  they  acquired  a  degree  of 
perfection  of  which  we  can  scarcely  form  an  idea. 
But  pantomimes,  in  a  narrower  sense,  were  pecu- 
liar to  the  Romans,  to  whom  we  shall  therefore  con- 
fine ourselves.  During  the  time  of  the  Republic 
the  name  pantomimus  does  not  occur,  though  the 
art  itself  was  known  to  the  Romans  at  an  early 
period ;  for  the  first  histriones  said  to  have  been 
introduced  from  Etruria  were,  in  fact,  nothing  but 
pantomimic  dancers  (trio!.  Histrio,  p.  484),  nhence 
we  find  that  under  the  Empire  the  names  histrio 
and  pantomimus  were  used  as  synonymous.  The 
pantomimic  art,  however,  was  not  carrier/  to  any 
degree  of  perfection  until  the  time  of  Augustus; 
whence  some  writers  ascribe  its  invention  to  Au- 
gustus himself,  or  to  the  great  artists  who  flourish- 
ed in  his  reign.'  The  greatest  pantomimes  of  this 
time  were  Batbyllus,  a  freedman  and  favourite  of 
Maecenas,  and  Pylades  and  Hylas.'  The  great 
popularity  which  the  pantomimes  acquired  at  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  through  these  distinguish- 
ed actors,  was  the  cause  of  their  spreading,  not 
only  in  Italy,  but  also  in  the  provinces,  and  Tiberi- 
us found  it  necessary  to  put  a  check  upon  the  great 
partiality  for  them :  he  forbade  all  senators  to  fre- 
quent the  houses  of  such  pantomimes,  and  the 
equites  were  not  allowed  to  be  seen  walking  with 
them  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  or  to  attend  their  per- 
formances in  any  other  place  than  the  public  thea- 
tres, for  wealthy  Romans  frequently  engaged  male 
and  female  pantomimes  to  amuse  their  guests  at 
their  repasts.'  But  Caligula  was  so  fond  of  pan- 
tomimes, that  one  of  them,  M.  Lepidus  Mnester,  be- 
came his  favourite,  and,  through  his  influence,  the 
whole  class  of  pantomimes  again  recovered  their 
ascendency."  Nero  not  only  patronised  them,  but 
acted  himself  as  pantomime,"  and  from  this  time 
they  retained  the  highest  degree  of  popularity  at 
Rome  down  to  the  latest  times  of  the  Empire. 


1.  (Bell.  Jod.,  Ti.,  I,  »  8.)-S.  ( Vid.  Poljrb.,  Ti.,  31.)— 3.  (De- 
metritu,  p.  1646,  ed.  Steph.)—4.  (It.,  66.)— 5.  (Plat,  Atoib.,  p. 
335,  ed.  Stepo.)— «.  (Cwnod.,  Var.,  i.,  SO.)— 7.  (Suid.,  ••  t.  "Of 
Xirttf  *oir«(H*o$.)— 8.  (Jut.,  Ti.,  63.— Suet.,  OcUv.,  45.— Ma- 
cro!.., Sat.,  ii.,  7.— Alben.,  i.,  P.  70.)—*.  (Tacit,  Anna!,,  i.,  77  J 
—10.  (Suet.,  Calig.,  36,  55,  57.— Tacit.,  AanaL,  m.,  SI./—U 
(Suet.,  Hero,  16,  K.) 
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As  regards  their  mode  of  acting,  we  mast  first 
state  that  all  pantomimes  wore  masks,  so  that  the 
features  of  the  countenance  were  lost  in  their  act- 
ing. All  the  other  parts  of  their  body,  however, 
were  called  into  action,  and  especially  the  arms  and 
hands,  whence  the  expressions  manus  loqutcitnma, 
iigiti  d.xmoti,  xctptc  irajtfovoi,  dec.  Notwithstand- 
ing their  acting  with  masks,  the  ancients  agree  that 
the  pantomimes  expressed  actions,  feelings,  pas- 
sions, dec.,  more  beautifully,  correctly,  and  intelli- 
gibly than  it  would  be  possible  to  do  by  speaking 
or  writing.  They  were,  however,  assisted  in  their 
acting  by  the  circumstance  that  they  only  repre- 
sented mythological  characters,  which  were  known 
to  every  spectator.1  There  were,  moreover,  certain 
conventional  gestures  and  movements  which  every- 
body understood.  Their  costume  appears  to  have 
been  like  that  of  the  dancers  in  a  ballet,  so  as  to 
show  the  beauty  of  the  human  form  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  though  the  costume,  of  course,  varied 
according  to  the  various  characters  which  were 
represented.  See  the  manner  in  which  Plancus  is 
described  by  Velleius"  to  have  danced  the  character 
of  Glaucus.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  there  was 
never  more  than  one  dancer  at  a  time  on  the  stage, 
and  he  represented  all  the  characters  of  the  story, 
both  male  and  female,  in  succession.'  This  re- 
mained the  custom  till  towards  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond century  of  our  sera,  when  the  several  parts  of  a 
story  began  to  be  acted  by  several  pantomimes 
dancing  together.  Women,  during  the  earlier  pe- 
riod of  the  Empire,  never  appeared  as  pantomimes 
en  the  stage,  though  they  did  not  scruple  to  act  as 
such  at  the  private  parties  of  the  great  During 
toe  latter  time  of  the  Empire  women  acted  as  pan- 
tomimes in  public,  and  in  some  cases  they  threw 
aside  all  regard  to  decency,  and  appeared  naked  be- 
fore the  public  The  Christian  writers,  therefore, 
represent  the  pantomimic  exhibitions  as  the  school 
of  every  vice  and  licentiousness.4 

Mythological  love-stories  were  from  the  first  the 
favourite  subjects  of  the  pantomimes,'  and  the  evil 
effects  of  such  sensual  representations  upon  women 
are  described  in  strong  colours  by  Juvenal'  Every 
representation  was  based  upon  a  text  written  for 
the  purpose.  This  text  was  called  the  cmntieum,1 
and  was  mostly  written  m  the  Greek  language. 
Some  of  them  may  have  represented  scenes  from, 
or  the  whole  subjects  of,  Greek  dramas ;  but  when 
Arnobius'  states  that  whole  tragedies  of  Sophocles 
and  Euripides  were  nsed  as  texts  for  pantomimic 
representations,  he  perhaps  only  means  to  say  that 
a  pantomimus  sometimes  represented  the  same 
story  contained  in  such  a  tragedy,  without  being 
obliged  to  act  or  dance  every  sentiment  expressed 
in  it.  The  texts  of  the  pantomimes  or  cantica  were 
song  by  a  chorus  standing  in  the  background  of  the 
stage,  and  the  sentiments  and  feelings  expressed 
by  this  chorus  were  represented  by  the  pantomimus 
in  his  dance  and  gesticulation.  The  time  was  indi- 
cated by  the  tcabtllum,  a  peculiar  kind  of  sole,  made 
of  wood  or  metal,  which  either  the  dancer  or  one 
of  the  chorus  wore.  The  whole  performance  was 
accompanied  by  musical  instruments,  but  in  most 
cases  by  the  flute.  In  Sicily  pantomimic  dances 
were  called  /teUw/wf,  whence,  perhaps,  the  modern 
words  ball  and  ballet.' 

1.  (Ju>.,  vi.,  83;  T.,  1*1.— Hoist.,  Epiat..  ii.,  *,  1S».— Soet., 
Nero,  54.— Veil.  Paten:.,  ii.,  81.)—*.  (ii.,  83.)—*.  (Lneian,  De 
8alut.,  c.  07.— Jacofaa  ad  AnthoL,  ii.,  1,  p.  108.)— 4.  (Terrell., 

De  Spec.,  p.  SM,  ad.  Paria Vid.  Senec.,  Quaat.  Nat.,  Tii.,  SS. 

— Plin.,  Epiat.,  ».,  *4.  —  Amraian.  Mwrnell.,  xir.,  8.  — Procop., 
AaeoL,  ».)— 4.  (Ovid,  Rem.  Amor.,  75*.)-«.  (n.,  83,  Ac.)— 7. 
(Maerob.,  8aU,  ii.,  7.— Plin.,  Epiat.,  rii.,  %*.)—».  (adr.  Cant.,  4.— 
Compere  Aethol,  i„  p.  *49.)  —  0.  (Compare  Leaning,  Abhaad- 

»[  ron  den  Pantomhnan  der  Alien.— Cryaar,  in  Erich  and  Cru- 
•  Board.,  •.  t.  Pantomimieche  Ktuut  dea  AlterUrama.— 
Wetter,  Die  Gneooiaohra  Tnufidieu,  p.  1117,  *o.,  1409,  Ac., 
1441,  MT7,  dec.) 
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•PAPA'VER  (joikov),  the  Poppy.  "  With  tue 
aid  of  Matthiolus,  Bauhin,  and  Sprengel,"  observes 
Adams,  "  I  would  arrange  the  poppies  of  the  an- 
cients as  follows :  1st.  The  fi/upot,  or  domesticated, 
is  the  Papmer  Rhcuu,  or  common  red  Poppy.  3d. 
The  {xhmq  is  the  Papaver  dubium,  or  long,  smooth- 
headed  Poppy.  3d.  The  Ktoarlrif  is  the  Glnucnim 
lutcrum.  Scop.  4th.  The  adpuoV  is  the  Gratiola 
officinalis,  called  in  English  Hedge-hyssop."  As 
regards  the  acquaintance  of  the  ancients  with 
Opium,  consult  the  articles  Nepenthe*  and  Phabmi- 
csotica,  p.  656,  765. » 

PA'PIA  POPPiEA  LEX.  {Vid.  Juum  Lisas, 
p.  556.) 

•PAPIL'IO  Wvrri),  the  Butterfly.  "The  meta 
morphosis  of  the  Butterfly  is  distinctly  described  by 
Aristotle.  The  beautiful  allegory  of  Psyche  is  de 
rived  from  it.'" 

PAPI'RIA  LEX.    (Vid.  Lex,  p.  584.) 

PAPY'RUS,  I.    (Vid.  Libeb.) 

•II.  The  Cypenu  Papyrut,  L.  The  Papyrus  i» 
an  aquatic  plant,  growing  Abundantly  in  the  waters 
of  the  Nile.  Its  roots  are  large  and  tortuous ;  its 
stem  is  triangular,  gradually  tapering  as  it  shoots 
up  gracefully  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet, 
where  it  is  very  slender,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
fibrous  tuft  of  fine  filaments,  which  are  again  sub- 
divided into  others,  bearing  small  seedy  flowerets ; 
the  whole  of  the  umbel  forming  a  beautiful  flowing 
plume.  Paper  was  made  from  the  inner  rind  of 
the  stem.  The  plates  or  pellicles  obtained  near 
the  centre  were  the  best,  and  each  cut  diminish- 
ed in  value  in  proportion  as  it  was  distant  from  that 
part  of  the  stem.    (Kid.  Libeb.)3 

PAR  IMPAR  LUDERE  (ipnaaftoe,  aprtiitiv, 
dpria  $  ireptrra  iro/fetp),  the  game  at  odd  and  even, 
wars  a  favourite  game  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. A  person  held  in  his  hand  a  certain  number 
of  astragali  or  other  things,  and  his  opponent  bid 
to  guess  whether  the  number  was  odd  or  even.* 

PARA'BASIS.     (Vid.  Comosdia.) 

PARABOLON  or  PARABOLION  (■sap&Mjn, 
napatoXuni),  a  small  fee  paid  by  the  appellant  party 
on  an  appeal  (fyeaif)  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior 
tribunal ;  as,  for  instance,  from  an  arbitrator  or  a 
magistrate,  or  from  the  court  of  the  itifiorai,  or 
from  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  to  the  juiy  or 
heliastic  court.  As  to  the  sum  to  be  paid  and  oth 
er  particulars,  we  are  uninformed.' 

PARACH'YTES  (irapaxiTve).  (Vid.  Loutboh, 
p.  599.) 

PARADI'SUS  (vapaiciaoe)  was  the  name  given 
by  the  Greeks  to  the  parks  or  pleasure-grounds 
which  surrounded  the  country  residences  of  the 
Persian  kings  and  satraps.  They  were  generally 
stocked  with  animals  for  the  chase,  were  full  oj 
all  kinds  of  trees,  watered  by  numerous  streams, 
and  enclosed  with  walls.'  These  paradises  were 
frequently  of  great  extent ;  thus  Cyrus,  on  one  oc- 
casion, reviewed  the  Greek  army  in  his  paradise  at 
Celoens?,'  arid  on  another  occasion  the  Greeks  were 
alarmed  by  a  report  that  there  was  a  great  army  in 
a  neighbouring  paradise.' 

Pollux*  says  that  ■nap&Aeiooc  was  a  Persian  wot  d, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Greeks  obtained 
it  from  the  Persians.  Tne  word,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  used  by  other  Eastern  nations,  and 
not  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Persians.    Gese- 


1.  (Theoph.,  H.  P.,  i., ».— Id.  ib.,  ix.,  1 1,  «e.— Dioacor.,  i».,  M, 
dtc— Adama,  Append.,  I.  r.y— *.  (Arietot.,  B.  A.,  y.,  17  -  Ad 
una.  Append.,  e.  t.)— 3.  (Library  of  Enter.  Knowledge,  rol.  xxi., 

&13I.) — 4.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  ix.,  101.  —  Plato,  Ljra.,  p.  *07.— 
or..  Sat.,  II.,  Hi.,  M8.—  Suet.,  OcUt.,  71.  -  Nux  Eleg,  79.  — 
Becker,  Gallm,  ii.,  p.  ***.)—  5.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  Viii..  OS,  8J.— 
Meier,  Alt.,  Proc,  707,  77*. )-  8.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  i,  4,  ♦  10.— 
Crr.,  i..  3,  6  14 ;  4,  6  *•—  Helton.,  h»l,  (U.- <Ec  ir.,  13.— 
Diod.  81c,  xri.,41.—  Curt.,  riii.,  1,4  11,  1*.  —  Cell.,  ii.,  ».)— 
7.  (Xen.,  An»b.,  i,  *,  4  9.J-8.  (Id.,  u\,  4,  t  W.)-9.  (ix ,  1U 
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nras1  and  other  writers  suppose  it  to  be  the  same  as 

the  Sanscrit  Tfi^F  (paradeta),  but  this  word  does 

not  mean  a  land  elevated  and  cultivated,  as  Gesenius 
and   others   say,    but   merely   a  foreign  country, 

whence  is  derived  ^D("3n1  (pardetint),  a  foreign- 
er. The  word  occurs  in  Hebrew  (OJT0,  paredU\ 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Solomon,'  and  is  also  found 
in  Arabic  (.u")^ji,  firdaut)  and  Armenian  (par- 

det'). 

PARAGAUDA  (napayu&tK),  the  border  of  a  tunic 
(vid.  Limbus),  enriched  with  gold  thread,  worn  by 
ladies,  but  not  allowed  to  men  except  as  one  of  the 
insignia  of  office.  These  borders  were  among  the 
.rich  presents  given  by  Furius  Placidus,  A.D.  343, 
when  he  was  made  consul.4  Under  the  later  em- 
perors the  manufacture  of  them  was  forbidden  ex- 
cept in  their  own  gynecea.'  The  term  paragauda, 
which  is  probably  of  Oriental  origin,  seems  also  to 
have  been  converted  into  an  adjective,  and  thus  to 
have  become  the  denomination  of  the  tunic  which 
was  decorated  with  such  borders' 

PARAGRAPHE  frapaypatf).  This  word  does 
not  exactly  correspond  with  any  term  in  our  lan- 
guage, but  may,  without  much  impropriety,  be  called 
a  plea.  It  is  an  objection  raised  by  the  defendant 
to  the  admissibility  of  the  plaintiffs  action :  "  ex- 
ccplio  rei  advertut  actorem,  actionemve,  querentie  out 
de  faro  haud  compclcntc,  out  de  tempore,  modote  pro- 
cedendi  UUgilimo."'1  Sir  William  Jones,  in  the  pref- 
ace to  his  translation  of  Isseus,  compares  it  with  a 
demurrer ;  but  this  is  not  so  correct,  because  a  de- 
murrer is  an  objection  arising  out  of  an  adversary's 
own  statement  of  his  case,  whereas  the  itapaypi^ii 
was  an  objection  depending  on  facts  stated  by 
the  defendant  himself,  and  therefore  rather  resem- 
bles a  plea,  or  (more  strictly)  a  special  plea.  This 
appears  from  the  irapaypafiicol  7J>yot  of  Demosthe- 
nes, in  which  we  find  the  defendant  introducing  new 
allegations  io/o  the  cause,  and  supporting  them  by 
proof.  Thus,  in  the  speech  against  Nausimachus 
and  Xenopithes,  the  ground  of  objection  is,  that  the 
father  of  the  defendants  having  obtained  a  release 
from  the  plaintiffs,  it  was  no  longer  open  to  the 
plaintiffs  to  bring  an  action  for  the  same  cause. 
But  the  first  mention  of  this  release  is  made  by  the 
defendants  in  their  plea.  In  the  speech  against  Ze- 
nothemis,  the  defendant  objects  that  the  luxoputq 
Hkti  does  not  lie,  because  there  was  no  written  con- 
tract between  him  and  the  plaintiff  on  a  voyage  to 
or  from  Athens ;  and  this  (says  he)  appears  from 
the  declaration  itself  (tv  r$  tyxTJutari).  As  parties 
could  not  be  defeated  at  Athens  by  a  technical  ob- 
jection to  the  pleadings,  the  defendant  in  the  above 
case,  notwithstanding  the  defective  statement  of 
the  plaintiff  in  the  declaration,  was  compelled  to 
bring  forward  his  objection  by  plea,  and  to  support 
it  before  the  jury.  In  the  speech  against  Phormio, 
the  plaintiff  says  that,  as  the  defendant  only  denies 
that  he  has  committed  a  breach  of  the  contract, 
there  was  no  occasion  for  a  irapayptuprj :  the  ques- 
tion merely  was,  whether  the  plaintiff's  charge 
was  true.  It  seems  that  a  itapaypaQfi  might  be  put 
in,  not  only  when  the  defendant  could  show  that  the 
cause  (it  action  was  discharged,  or  that  it  was  not 
maintainable  in  point  of  law,  but  also  when  the 
form  of  action  was  misconceived,  or  when  it  was 
commenced  at  a  wrong  time,  or  brought  before  the 
wrong  magistrate  (iye/iuv  SiKaorripiov).    In  the  last 


1.  (Lencon  ll.br.,  p.  838,  Li™.,  1M10-S.  (Eccler .,  ii.,  *— 
Cent.,  ir.,  11.)— 1.  (Schroder,  Dianrt.  Thenar.  Law.  Aran, 
prnain., ,p  *».)-«.  (Fl.Vopieo.,  A«roL,  p.  11M,  ed.  SaJmee.) 

1»  V-7.  (Rei>ke,  Index  Or.  in  Ormt.)  ^ 
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case  the  napaypaffi  would  answer  to  our  pltm  to  cat 
jurisdiction.1 

The  irapaypatf,  like  every  other  answer  (am- 
yoa*i)  made  by  the  defendant  to  the  plaintifTi 
charge,  was  given  in  writing,  as  the  word  itself 
implies.'  If  the  defendant  merely  denied  the  plain- 
tiff's allegations,  or  (as  we  might  say)  pleaded  tkt 
general  unit,  he  was  said  trbOvdwlav  or  vr/v  rvfitiai 
tiottvai,  or  iitoXoyeto9at  tt/v  tvfhSmiav  eiotuv.  In 
this  case  a  court  was  at  once  held  for  the  trial  of 
the  cause.  If,  however,  he  put  in  a  irapaypaay,  h« 
maintained  that  the  cause  was  not  eioayayiuot. 
(waptypmJHiTO  uil  tlerayuyt/iov  elvat  ryv  iinnv),  and  in 
that  case  a  court  was  to  be  held  to  try  the  prelim- 
inary question,  whether  the  cause  could  be  brought 
into  court  or  not.  Upon  this  previous  trial  the  de- 
fendant was  considered  the  actor,  and  hence  is  said 
by  Demosthenes*  Karnyopetv  roi>  ituKovroc.  He  be- 
gan, and  had  to  maintain  the  ground  of  objection 
which  he  relied  upon.*  If  he  succeeded,  the  whole 
cause  was  at  an  end ;  unless  the  objection  was  only 
to  the  form  of  the  action,  or  some  other  such  tech- 
nicality, in  which  case  it  might  be  recommenced 
in  the  proper  manner.  If,  however,  the  plaintiff 
succeeded,  the  jury  merely  decided  eloayuyiuo* 
thai  rip  i'utnv,  and  then  the  original  action,  which 
in  the  mean  time  had  been  suspended,  was  pro- 
ceeded with.*  Both  parties  on  the  trial  of  the  nap 
aypaft)  were  liable  to  the  hruteXla  on  failure  to  ob 
tain  a  fifth  part  of  the  votes. 

The  eoorse  of  proceeding  on  a  irapaypafi  was 
obviously  calculated  to  delay  the  progress  of  the 
cause,  and  was  therefore  not  looked  on  with  favour 
by  the  dicasts.  Upof&otif,  vrauoolai,  irapaypafal, 
Ttt  ik  tuv  vofiur,  acuta,  delay;  pleat,  legal  cbjee- 
tiont,  are  classed  together  by  the  orator  as  being  the 
mameu  vres  of  defendants  to  defeat  justice.  Hence 
we  find  in  the  extant  napaypafiKol  X6yoi,  that  the 
defendant,  in  order  to  remove  the  prejudice  of  the 
dicasts  against  himself,  not  only  supports  the  ground 
of  the  wapaypaffi,  but  discusses  the  general  merits 
of  the  cause,  and  endeavours  to  show  that  there  is 
no  foundation  for  the  plaintiffs  complaint;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  dicasts  were  materially 
influenced  by  such  discussion,  however  in  strictness 
irrelevant.*  The  same  observation  applies  to  the 
otauapTvpia.     (Vid.  Hues,  Greek  )' 

There  was  no  such  thing  as  this  proceeding  by 
wapaypatii  unto  after  the  expulsion  of  the  thirty  ty- 
rants, when  a  law  was  passed,  on  the  proposal  of 
Archinus,  &v  tic  Jucufirrat  rrapa  robe  Spxovc,  If- 
elvat  r$  fevyovri  rrapaYp&faoQai,  rove  6i  apxovraf 
irepi  roirrou  irpQrov  eloayetv,  Xiyeiv  di  vporepov  tov 
mpaypa^/ievov,  bitorepoc  &  av  i/rrrfi^,  ri/v  iirotc- 
Xlav  i+elXtcv.  The  object  of  this  law  appears  to 
have  been,  to  enable  any  person  against  whom  an 
information  or  prosecution  might  be  brought,  or 
action  commenced,  for  any  matter  arising  out  of 
the  late  political  troubles,  to  obtain  the  benefit  of 
the  general  amnesty,  by  specially  pleading  the  same, 
and  so  bringing  his  defence  in  a  more  solemn  man- 
ner before  the  court.  The  same  privilege  was  af- 
terward extended  to  other  grounds  of  defence 
(See  the  opening  of  the  speech  of  Isocrates  against 
Callimachus.)  Before  this  time  all  special  objec 
tions  to  the  adversary's  course  of  proceeding  seem 
to  have  been  called  avriypafai,  and  sometimes 
lHu/iooiai,  because  an  oath  was  taken  by  the  party 
who  tendered  them.* 


I.  (Doauath.,  c.  P»nt»n.,  078.— Suidaa,  •.  T.  Hagefpa^l  and 
tiMitia.)— 8.  (DanoMh.,o.  Phonn.,  SIS.)— 3.  (o.  Phonn.,  008.) 
—4.  (Denweth.,  o.  Staph..  11W.)— S.  (Denweth,  e.  Zeooth,  888. 
— Lye.,  Da  Publ.  Pee.,  148,  ad.  Staph.)-*.  (Denweth.,  e.  Mid, 
Ml ;  c  Lacr.,  984 ;  o.  Staph.,  1117.— Pro  Phonn.,  944.— Argora. 
Or.  c  Zeooth.)— 7.  (bin,  Da  Philoct.  tor.,  CO.— Da  ApolL 
har.,  M,  ad.  Staph — Denoeth.,  o.  Leech..  1097.)— 8.  (Lyaies,  e 
Panel.,  1M,  ad.  Staph.— Ariatoph.,  Eoelaa.,  lOtt.— Schol.  ad  lie 
— Said**,  e.  v.  'Kiv/uela.— Meier,  Alt.  Proe.,  p.  044-690  ) 
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PARACATABOI.E  ttrapmaTatotf),  a  sum  of 
money  required  of  a  plaintiff  or  petitioner  in  certain 
cases,  as  a  security  that  his  complaint  or  demand 
was  not  frivolous,  or  made  on  slight  and  insufficient 
grounds.  Such  was  the  deposite  made  in  certain  in- 
heritance cases,  viz.,  a  tenth  part  of  the  value  of 
the  property  sought  to  be  recovered.  (Vid.  Hkies, 
Ghee.)  So,  also,  in  the  proceeding  termed  httrL 
BKtiuua,  which  was  a  suit  instituted  against  the  pub- 
lic treasury  by  a  creditor  to  obtain  payment  out  of 
bis  debtor's  confiscated  goods,  a  fifth  part  of  the 
value  was  deposited.  It  was  returned  to  the  peti- 
tioner if  successful,  otherwise  it  went  to  the  state.1 
The  money  was  deposited  either  at  the  bvaitpioie  or 
on  the  commencement  of  the  cause.  The  word 
ltapaKaraioTJi  signifies  both  the  paying  of  the  depos- 
ite and  the  money  deposited;  and,  being  a  word 
of  more  general  import,  we  find  it  used  to  denote 
other  kinds  of  deposites,  as  the  irpvraveta  and  no- 
o&oramc.* 

PARACATATHE'CE  (jropamrraftjm;)  generally 
signifies  a  deposite  of  something  valuable  with  a 
friend  or  other  person  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner. 
Thus,  if  I  deliver  my  goods  to  a  friend,  to  be  taken 
care  of  for  me,  or  if  I  deposite  money  with  a 
banker,  such  delivery  or  bailment,  or  the  goods 
bailed  or  delivered,  or  the  money  deposited,  may  be 
called  wapaKaraOrjicti  ;*  and  the  word  is  often  ap- 
plied metaphorically  to  any  important  trust  commit- 
ted by  one  person  to  another.4  As  every  bailee  is 
bound  to  restore  to  the  bailor  the  thing  deposited, 
either  on  demand  (in  case  of  a  simple  bailment),  or 
on  performance  of  the  conditions  on  which  it  was 
received,  the  Athenians  gave  a  irapwcaraBliKric  6'iKti 
against  a  bailee  who  unjustly  withheld  his  property 
from  the  owner,  itrtanpnot  Trpt  irapoKaTafhiitnv.* 
An  example  of  such  an  action  against  a  banker  is 
the  roajrtjmirdf  Aoyof  of  Isoorates.  A  pledge  giv- 
en to  a  creditor  could  not  be  recovered  except  on 
payment  of  the  money  owed  to  him ;  but,  after  sell- 
ing the  article,  and  satisfying  his  debt  out  of  the 
iroceeds,  he  would,  of  course,  be  bound  to  restore 
the  surplus  (if  any)  to  the  pledgor.  It  follows,  from 
the  nature  of  the  xapait.  dutij,  that  it  was  irifairoe, 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  additional  penalty 
of  atifua  might  be  inflicted  on  a  defendant  who 
fradulently  denied  that  he  bad  ever  received  the  de- 
posite. 

The  diffieultyof  procuring  safe  custody  for  mon- 
ey, and  the  general  insecurity  of  movable  property 
in  Greece,  induced  many  rich  persons  to  make  val- 
uable deposites  in  the  principal  temples,  such  as 
that  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  and 
others.*  It  may  be  observed  that  ridtodat,  wapana- 
TaridtaOat,  in  the  middle  voice,  are  always  used  of  a 
person  making  a  deposite  for  kit  own  benefit,  with 
the  intention  of  taking  it  up  again.  Hence  the  ex- 
pression &ia6at  x*P'v,  to  confer  an  obligation,  which 
gives  the  right  (as  it  were)  of  drawing  upon  the 
obliged  party  for  a  return  of  the  favour  at  some  fu- 
ture time.  KofU&aOai  is  to  recover  your  property 
or  right.' 

DAPAKATAeirKHZ  AIKH.     (Vid.  Pabacata- 

THECE.) 

IIAPANOI'AX  rPA*H'.  This  proceeding  may  be 
compared  to  our  commission  of  lunacy,  or  writ  it 
hmalieo  inquvrenio.  It  was  a  suit  at  Athens  that 
might  be  instituted  by  a  son  or  other  near  relative 
against  one  who,  by  reason  of  madness  or  mental 
imbecility,  bad  become  incapable  of  managing  his 
own  affaire     If  the  complaint  was  well-grounded, 


I .  (Snidu,  •.  t.  'Knrfnmuia.) — *■  (Polltar,  Onom.,  »iri,  M. 
— Meiar,  Att.  Pruo.,  804,  OlO-ASl.) — 9.  (Bond.,  ri.,  80.— De- 
moeth,,  Pro  Phono.,  940.)  — 4.  (DenKnth.,  c.  Aphob.,  840. — 
.ASieh.,  e.  Tianrch.,  *»,  ad.  Staph.— Da  Fall.  Ley.,  47.)— 5. 
(Pollux,  Onom.,  tL,  194.)— t.  (Meiar,  Att.  Proc,  p.  SU-413.)— 
I   (fjoorat.,  o.  Eulhjm.,  400,  ad.  Staph.) 


the  court  decreed  that  the  next  heir  should  take 
possession  of  the  lunatic's  property,  and  probably, 
also,  made  some  provision  for  his  being  put  in  con- 
finement, or  under  proper  care  and  guardianship. : 
It  is  related  of  Sophocles,  that,  having  continued  to 
write  tragedies  to  an  advanced  age,  and  by  reason 
thereof  neglected  his  family  affairs,  he  was  brought 
before  the  court  by  his  sons,  and  accused  of  lunacy ; 
that  he  then  read  to  the  judges  his  CEdipus  Colo- 
neus,  which  he  had  just  composed,  and  asked  them 
if  a  man  out  of  his  mind  could  write  such  a  poem 
as  that  ;  whereupon  they  acquitted  him.*  The  • 
story  is  told  differently  by  the  anonymous  author  of 
the  life  of  Sophocles,  who  speaks  of  the  suit  as 
taking  place  between  Iophon  and  his  father,  and 
seems  to  intimate  that  it  was  preferred  before  the 
fparoptc.  In  this  last  point  he  is  supported  by  the 
scholiast  on  Aristophanes ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  cor- 
rect, as  we  have  no  other  authority  for  supposing 
that  the  tparope;  had  such  a  jurisdiction,  and  Pol- 
lux* expressly  says  that  the  itapmolar  ypa+q  came 
before  the  archon,  to  whom,  indeed,  it  peculiarly 
belonged,  as  being  a  matter  connected  with  family 
rights  ;  and,  if  so,  we  are  to  understand  that  it 
came  before  the  archon  in  the  regular  way,  as  yyt- 
/am  SiKaartiplov*  It  is  highly  probable  that  there 
was  some  foundation  for  this  anecdote  of  Sopho- 
cles. He  might,  perhaps,  have  given  offence  to  his 
sons  by  that  penuriousness  which  is  said  to  have 
crept  upon  him  in  his  old  age ;  and  Iophon,  being  a 
poet,  and  lying  under  the  suspicion  of  being  assisted 
by  his  father,  might  possibly  be  induced,  by  a  mean 
jealousy,  to  bring  this  charge  against  him.*  The 
play  of  CEdipns  Coloneus  appears  to  exhibit  the 
wounded  feelings  of  the  writer.  (See  more  espe- 
cially v.  337,  441.) 

lTAPANCKMON  TPA4H'.  An  indictment  for  pro- 
pounding an  illegal,  or,  rather,  unconstitutional 
measure  or  law.  We  have  seen  {vid.  Nomothetes) 
that  any  Athenian  citizen  was  at  liberty  to  make  a 
motion  in  the  popular  assembly  to  pass  a  new  law 
or  amend  an  old  one.  In  order  to  check  rash  and 
hasty  legislation,  the  mover  of  any  law  or  decree, 
though  he  succeeded  in  causing  it  to  be  passed,  was 
still  amenable  to  criminal  justice  if  his  enactment 
was  found  to  be  inconsistent  with  other  laws  that 
remained  in  force,  or  with  the  public  interest.'  Any 
person  might  institute  against  him  the  ypafh  irapa- 
voftuv  within  a  year  from  the  passing  of  the  law. 
If  he  was  convicted,  not  only  did  the  law  become 
void,  but  any  punishment  might  be  inflicted  on  him, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  judges  before  whom  be  was 
tried ;  for  it  was  a  rtftnrie  iyuv.  A  person  thrice 
so  convicted  lost  the  right  of  proposing  laws  in 
future.  The  cognizance  of  the  cause  belonged  to 
the  thesmothets.1  The  prosecutor  was  compelled 
to  take  an  oath,  called  by  the  same  name  as  that 
taken  to  obtain  delay  in  courts  of  justice  (mo/tooia), 
because  it  bad  the  effect  of  delaying  the  operation 
of  the  proposed  measure,  which  otherwise  might 
have  come  into  force  immediately.*  Examples  of 
such  prosecutions  are  the  speech  of  Demosthenes 
against  Timocrates,  and  that  of  Machines  against 
Ctesiphon.  They  both  comment  on  the  importance 
of  the  prosecution,  as  tending  to  preserve  the  exist- 
ing laws  and  maintain  constitutional  liberty.*  Not- 
withstanding this  check,  the  mania  for  legislation 
appears  to  have  increased  so  greatly  at  Athens  in 
later  times,  that  Demosthenes*'*  declares  that  fi/fto- 
imniv  ob9  6rto9v  itaffpovoiv  ol  vopot.    This  arose 


1.  (Sofdei,  a.  r.  JlapsWs.— Xeri.,  Mara.,  i., *,  t 40.— Arfctoph., 
Nob.,  844.— JEaoh.,  o.  Ctai.,  8»,  ad.  Staph.)—*.  (Cfe.,  Da  So- 
Met.,  7.)-*.  (riii.,  SB.)— 4.  (Meier,  Att.  Proa,  p.  M*-W8.)~S- 
(Vid.  Ariltoph.,  Ran.,  78.— Pu,  SV7.)— (.  (Damoath.,  o.  Ti- 
moo.,  710, 711.)— 7.  (Schflmann,  Ant,  ior.  pub.  Gr.,  p.  Mi.)— B. 
(SchSmaiia,  lb.,  p.  t*4  )  — ».  (Deraeath.,  c.  Timoo.,  748,  749.  - 
jEach.,  o.  Cm.,  M,  88,  ti.  Staph,)— 10.  (c.  Leptin.,  p.  488.) 
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lrom  the  relaxation  of  that  precautionary  law  of 
Solon,  which  required  every  measure  to  be  approved 
by  the  i  o/ioSirai  before  it  could  pass  into  law.  (Vid. 
Nomothitis,  and  Schomann.')  It  is  obvious  that, 
while  the  people  in  assembly  bad  the  power  of  ma- 
king' decrees  which  could  remain  in  force  for  a  year, 
if  they  wished  to  evade  the  law  of  Solon,  all  they 
had  to  do  was  to  renew  their  decree  from  year  to 
year,  and  thus,  in  practice,  the  Hfio/ta  became 

VO/tOC. 

If  the  year  had  elapsed,  the  propounder  of  the 
law  could  not  be  punished,  though  the  law  itself 
might  be  repealed  in  the  ordinary  way  by  the  insti- 
tution of  proceedings  before  the  vopodirat,  before 
whom  it  was  defended  by  the  five  aivlutoi.  The 
npeech  against  Leptines  was  made  in  a  proceeding 
against  the  law  itself,  and  not  against  the  mover. 
As  the  author  of  the  second  argument  says,  itapeX- 
Bovroc  tov  xpfoovi  &»  V  inreiBwof  ijv  xpiaci  xai  Tt/io- 
pia  ypd<puv  tic  vo/iov,  tfaiiieTo  Aeimv^c  ixivdwoc- 
Wev  »rpdf  airon,  &XK  oi  /car"  ovroC  6  Myoc.* 

PARA'NYMPHOS  (ieapawp+oe).  (Vid.  Ma«- 
■uot,  Grkek,  p.  620.) 
PARAPETASMA  (wapairiraofta).  (  Vid.  Vblom.) 
PARAPHERNA.  ( Vid.  Dos,  Rohah.) 
PARAPRESBEI'A  (irapmrpcattia)  signifies  any 
corrupt  conduct,  misfeasance,  or  neglect  of  duty  on 
the  part  of  an  ambassador,  for  which  he  was  liable 
to  be  called  to  account  and  prosecuted  on  his  return 
nome."  Ambassadors  were  usually  elected  by  the 
people  in  assembly ;  they  either  had  instructions 
given  to  them  or  not ;  in  the  latter  case  they  were 
called  aironpuTopcc,  envoys  with  full  powers,  or 
plenipotentiary.4  To  act  contrary  to  their  instruc- 
tions (itapa  to  ifnjQiofia  irpeo6evtiv)  was  a  high  mis* 
demeanour.*  On  their  return  home  they  were 
required  immediately  to  make  a  report  of  their  pro- 
ceedings (airayyiAXeiv  rip  trpcaieiav),  first  to  the 
Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  and  afterward  to  the  peo- 
ple in  assembly.'  This  done,  they  were  fundi 
officio;  but  still,  like  all  other  persons  who  had  held 
an  office  of  trust,  they  were  liable  to  render  an  ac- 
count (eiOvvac)  of  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
discharged  their  duty.'  The  persons  to  whom  such 
account  was  to  be  rendered  were  the  toyioral,  and 
the  officers  associated  with  them,  called  efttaot. 
A  pecuniary  account  was  only  rendered  in  cases 
where  money  had  passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
party;  in  other  cases,  after  stating  that  he  had 
neither  spent  nor  received  any  of  the  public  money, 
the  accounting  party  was  discharged,  unless  there 
was  reason  for  thinking  that  he'  deserved  to  be  pro- 
ceeded against  for  misconduct.  The  toyiorai  them- 
selves had  power  to  summon  the  party  at  once  to 
appear  as  a  criminal,  and  undergo  the  kv&npioic  in 
their  office  (h>yurrijpun>),  upon  which  they  would 
direct  the  awriyopot  to  prosecute ;  and  this  proba- 
bly was  the  ordinary  course  in  case  of  any  pecuni- 
ary malversation.  Accusations,  however,  of  a  more 
general  nature  were  commonly  preferred  by  indi- 
viduals, giving  information  to  the  Xoyurrai,  who,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  any  citizen  an  opportunity  of 
so  doing,  caused  their  Ktjpvf;  to  make  proclamation 
in  public  assembly,  that  such  a  person  was  about 
to  render  his  account,  and  to  ask  if  any  one  intend- 
ed to  accuse  him.  If  an  accuser  appeared,  his 
charge  would  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  ypa+n, 
and  the  prosecution  would  be  conducted  in  tbe 
usual  way,  the  ioyiarai  being  the  superintending 
magistrates.'    Magistrates  who  were  annually  elect- 

1.  (p.  t».)— i.  (Haruaim,  Pol.  Ant.,  i  138.)— J.  (Demotth., 
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ed  rendered  their  accounts  at  tbe  end  of  the  official 
year;  but  ambassadors,  who  were  extraordinary 
functionaries,  had  no  time  limited  for  this  purpose. 
.Eschines  delayed  giving  an  account  of  his  embassy 
to  Philip  for  three  years.1  We  can  hardly  suppose, 
however  (as  Thirlwall  states),  that  the  time  of  ren- 
dering the  account  was  optional  with  the  ambassa- 
dor himself,  since,  not  to  mention  the  power  of  the 
toyurrai,  it  was  open  to  any  man  to  move  for  a 
special  decree  of  tbe  people,  that  the  party  should 
be  called  to  account  immediately.  Tbe  ypaft)  xapa- 
■nptoitiac  was  a  runjrdf  iyuv ;■  and  as  it  might 
comprise  charges  of  the  most  serious  kind,  such  as 
treachery  and  treason  against  tbe  state,  the  defend- 
ant might  have  to  apprehend  the  heaviest  punish- 
ment. iEschines*  reminds  the  dicasts  of  the  great 
peril  to  which  be  is  exposed,  and  makes  a  merit  of 
submitting  to  his  trial  without  fear.  Besides  the 
ypa^n,  an  doayyckla  might  be  brought  against  an 
ambassador,  upon  which  the  accused  would  be 
committed  to  prison,  or  compelled  to  give  bail  for 
his  appearance.  This  course  was  taken  by  Hyperi- 
des  against  Philocrates,  who  avoided  his  trial  by 
voluntary  exile.4 

lUPAllPEZBEl'AS  rPA*H'.    ( Vid.  Paraprrs- 

BBIA.) 

PARASANG  (6  KapaodyyiK),  a  Persian  measure 
of  length,  frequently  mentioned  by  tbe  Greek  wri- 
ters.   It  is  still  used  by  the  Persians,  who  call  it 

l^JLLuii  (fcrscng),  which  has  been  changed  in  Ar- 
abic into  i&AUai  (fartakh). 

According  to  Herodotus,'  the  parasang  was  equal 
to  30  Greek  stadia.  Suidas'  and  Hesychius'  assign 
it  the  same  length ;  and  Xenophon  must  also  have 
calculated  it  at  the  same,  as  he  says*  that  16,050 
stadia  are  equal  to83S  parasangs  (16,060H-535=30). 
Agathias,'  however,  who  quotes  the  testimony  of 
Herodotus  and  Xenophon  to  the  parasang  being  30 
stadia,  says  that  in  bis  time  the  Iberi  and  Persians 
made  it  only  81  stadia.  Strabo"  also  states  that 
some  writers  reckoned  it  at  60,  others  at  40,  and 
others  at  30  stadia ;  and  Pliny"  informs  us  that  the 
Persians  themselves  assigned  different  lengths  to 
it.  Modern  English  travellers  estimate  it  variously 
at  from  3*  to  4  English  miles,  which  nearly  agrees 
with  the  calculation  of  Herodotus. 

The  etymology  of  parasang  is  doubtful.  Rodiger" 
supposes  the  latter  part  of  tbe  word  to  be  the  same 

as  the  Persian  [£jjui  (*eng),  "  a  stone,"  and  the 

former  part  to  be  connected  with  the  Sanscrit  xrjl 

(p*ra),  "  end,"  and  thinks  that  it  may  have  derived 
its  name  from  the  stones  placed  at  the  end  of  cer- 
tain distances  on  the  public  roads  of  Persia. 
PARASE'MON  (xapdovfim).  {.Vid.  Insiqni.) 
PARASITI  (-xapdoiToi)  properly  denotes  persons 
who  dine  with  others.  In  the  early  history  of  Greece 
tbe  word  had  a  very  different  meaning  from  that  in 
which  it  was  used  in  later  times.  To  Si  tov  irapaoirov 
ivofia  itaXai  fih>  #v  atfivbv  xai  lepov,  says  Alhente- 
us ;"  and  he  proves  from  various  decrees  (^dw/iara) 
and  other  authorities  that  anciently  the  name  mi- 
paetToc  was  given  to  distinguished  persons  who 
were  appointed  as  assistants  to  certain  priests  and 
to  the  highest  magistrates.  As  regards  the  priestly 
and  civil  parasites,  the  accounts  of  their  office  are 
so  obscure  that  we  are  scarcely  able  to  form  any 
definite  notion  of  it.    An  ancient  law14  ordained 


1.  (Demotth.,  De  Fall.  Leg.,  374.—  Thirlwall,  Gr.  Hilt.,  rol. 
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that  each  of  the  priestly  parasites  should  select 
from  the  jSotwoAta  the  sixth  part  of  a  medimnus  of 
barley,  and  supply  with  it  the  Athenians  who  were 
present  in  the  temple,  according  to  the  custom  of 
their  fathers ;  and  this  sixth  of  a  medimnus  was  to 
be  given  by  the  parasites  of  Acharne.  The  mean- 
ing of  this  very  obscure  law  is  discussed  by  Preller.1 
Thus  much,  however,  is  clear,  that  the  parasites 
were  elected  in  the  demi  of  Attica  from  among  the 
most  distinguished  and  most  ancient  families.  We 
And  their  number  to  have  been  twelve,  so  that  it 
did  not  coincide  with  that  of  the  demi.  This  may 
be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  in  one  demos 
two  or  more  gods  were  worshipped,  whose  service 
required  a  parasite,  while  in  another  there  was  no 
such  divinity.  The  gods  in  whose  service  parasites 
are  mentioned  are  Heracles,  Apollo,  the  Anaces, 
and  Athena  of  Pallene.  Their  services  appear  to 
have  been  rewarded  with  a  third  of  the  victims  sac- 
rificed to  their  respective  gods.  Such  officers  ex- 
isted down  to  a  late  period  of  Greek  history,  for 
Clearchus,  a  disciple  of  Aristotle,  said  that  parasites 
in  his  own  days  continued  to  be  appointed  in  most 
Grecian  states  to  the  most  distinguished  magis- 
trates.' These,  however,  must  have  been  different 
from  the  priestly  parasites.  Solon,  in  his  legisla- 
tion, called  the  act  of  giving  public  meals  to  certain 
magistrates  and  foreign  ambassadors  in  the  pryta- 
neum,  rrapaemlv,*  and  it  may  be  that  the  parasites 
were  connected  with  this  institution.* 

The  class  of  persons  whom  we  call  parasites  was 
very  numerous  in  ancient  Greece,  and  appears  to 
have  existed  from  early  times,  though  they  were 
not  designated  by  this  name.  The  comedies  of 
An'itophanes  contain  various  allusions  to  them,  and 
Pbilippus,  who  is  introduced  in  the  Symposium  of 
Ximophon,  as  well  as  a  person  described  in  some 
verses  of  Epicharmos  preserved  in  Athenaeus,  are 
perfect  specimens  of  parasites.  But  the  first  writer 
who  designated  these  persons  by  the  name  of  napd- 
airoi  was  Alexis,  in  one  of  his  comedies.'  In  the 
so-called  middle  and  new  Attic  comedy,  and  in  their 
Roman  imitations,  the  parasites  are  standing  char- 
acters ;  and  although  they  are  described  in  very 
strong  colours  in  these  comedies,  yet  the  descrip- 
tion does  not  seem  to  be  much  exaggerated,  if  we 
may  judge  from  other  accounts  of  real  parasites. 
We  shall  not,  therefore,  be  much  mistaken  in  bor- 
rowing our  description  of  parasites  chiefly  from 
these  comedies. 

The  characteristic  features  common  to  all  para- 
sites are  importunity,  love  of  sensual  pleasures,  and, 
above  all,  the  desire  of  getting  a  good  dinner  with- 
out paying  for  it.  According  to  the  various  means 
they  employed  to  obtain  this  object,  they  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes.  The  first  are  the  ytku- 
Toiroioi,  or  jesters,  who,  in  order  to  get  some  invi- 
tation, not  only  tried  to  amuse  persons  with  their 
jokes,  but  even  exposed  their  own  person  to  ridi- 
cule, and  would  bear  all  kinds  of  insult  and  abuse 
if  they  could  only  hope  to  gain  the  desired  object. 
Among  these  we  may  class  Philippus  in  the  Sym- 
posium of  Xenophon,  Ergaatilus  in  the  Captivi,  and 
Gelasimns  in  the  Stichus  of  Plautus.  The  second 
class  are  the  «£A<uer  or  flatterers  (aetenlalara), 
who,  by  praising  and  admiring  vain  persona,  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  an  invitation  to  their  boose. 
Gnatbo  in  the  Eunuchus  of  Terence,  and  the  Arto- 
trogus  in  the  Miles  Gloriosus  of  Plautus,  are  admi- 
rable delineations  of  such  characters.  The  third 
class  are  the  dtpeirmrucoi,  or  the  officious,  who,  by 
a  variety  of  services,  even  of  the  lowest  and  most 
degrading  description,  endeavoured  to  acquire  claims 

1  JTeleeMaia  Frwm.,  p.  11»,  *c)— S.  (Athen.,  n.,  p.  *».)— 
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to  invitations.1  Characters  of  this  class  ure  tut 
parasites  in  the  Asinaria  and  Mencchrni  of  Plau- 
tus, and  more  especially  the  Curculio  and  Saturio  in 
the  Persa  of  Plautus  and  the  Phormio  of  Terence 
From  the  various  statements  in  comedies  and  the 
treatise  of  Plutarch,  De  Adulatoru  et  Anuct  Die- 
erimme,  we  see  that  parasites  always  tried  to  dis- 
cover where  a  good  dinner  was  to  be  had,  and  for 
this  purpose  they  lounged  about  in  the  market,  the 
palaestra,  the  baths,  and  other  public  places  of  re- 
sort. After  they  had  fixed  upon  a  person,  who  was 
in  most  cases,  probably,  an  inexperienced  young 
man,  they  used  every  possible  means  to  induce  him 
to  invite  them.  No  humiliation  and  no  abuse  could 
deter  them  from  pursuing  their  plans.  Some  ex 
amples  of  the  most  disgusting  humiliations  which 
parasites  endured,  and  even  rejoiced  in,  are  men- 
tioned by  Athenaeus'  and  Plutarch.'  During  the 
time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  a  parasite  seems  to 
have  been  a  constant  guest  at  the  tables  of  the 
wealthy.4 

PARA'STADES  (irapaaradte).  (rid.  Ant.*.) 
PARA'STASIS  (wapaeraoic).  A  fee  of  one 
drachm  paid  to  an  arbitrator  by  the  plaintiff  on 
bringing  his  cause  before  him,  and  by  the  defendant 
on  putting  in  his  answer.  The  same  name  was 
given  to  the  fee  (perhaps  a  drachm)  paid  by  the 
prosecutor  in  most  public  causes.'  (Compare  Di- 
mtetm,  p.  353.) 
PARA'STATiE    (irapaoTarat).     (Vid.   Eleven. 

THE.) 

PARAZCmiUM.    (Vid.  Zona.) 

•PAREKALIS  (irdp6aXi().  "Oppian  describes 
two  species  of  Partialis,  namely,  the  greater  and 
the  smaller.  According  to  Buffon,  the  former  is 
the  Panther,  and  the  latter  the  Ounce.  It  is  be- 
yond a  donbt,"  he  remarks,  "that  the  little  Panther 
of  Oppian,  the  Phet  or  Phed  of  the  Arabians,  the 
Foadh  of  Barbary,  the  Onza  or  Ounce  of  the  Euro- 
peans, are  one  and  the  same  animal.  There  is 
great  reason  to  think  that  it  is  also  the  Pardut  of 
the  ancients,  and  the  Panlhera  of  Pliny."  B-jffon 
adds,  "  It  is  highly  probable,  moreover,  that  the  little 
Panther  was  called  simply  Pard  or  Pardut,  and 
that,  in  process  of  time,  toe  large  Panther  obtained 
the  name  of  Leopard  or  Leopardut."  "The  Greeks," 
says  Smith,  speaking  of  the  Panther  and  Leopard, 
"  knew  one  of  these  from  the  time  of  Homer,  which 
they  named  Pardalu,  as  Menelaus  is  said  in  the 
Iliad  to  have  covered  himself  with  the  spotted  skin 
of  this  animal.  This  they  compared,  on  account  of 
its  strength  and  cruelty,  to  the  lion,  and  represented 
it  as  having  its  skin  varied  with  spots.  Its  name, 
even,  was  synonymous  with  spotted.  The  Greek 
translators  of  the  Scriptures  used  the  name  Parda- 
lu as  synonymous  with  Namer,  which  word,  with  a 
slight  modification,  signifies  '  the  Panther,'  at  pres- 
ent, among  the  Arabians.  The  name  Partialis  gave 
place  among  the  Romans  to  those  of  Panlhera  and 
Varia.  These  are  the  words  they  used  during  the 
two  first  ages,  whenever  they  had  occasion  to  trans- 
late the  Greek  passages  which  mentioned  the  Par- 
dalis,  or  when  they  themselves  mentioned  this 
animal.  They  sometimes  used  the  word  Pardut 
either  for  Pardalit  or  for  Namer.  Pliny  even  says 
that  Pardut  signified  the  male  of  Panthera  or  Varia. 
So,  reciprocally,  the  Greeks  translated  Panthera  by 
the  word  Pardalu.  The  term  Panthera,  although 
of  Greek  root,  did  not,  then,  preserve  the  sense  of 
the  word  irdvOnp,  which  is  constantly  marked  as 


I.  (Plot.,  De  Adul.,  *3 ;  De  Educat.,  17.)— 1  (ri.,p.  M8.V— 
1.  (Da  Occult.  Tir.,  1.— Srmpo*.,  rii.,  8.— Compart  Dior.  La- 
fit.,  a.,  07.)  — 4.  (Lucira,  De  Parent.,  56.  —  Coopare  Becker, 
ChariUea,  i,  p.  400,  Ac.— La  Bean.in  the  Hist,  de  l'Acad.  dee 
Iaecript.,  nl.  mi.,  p.  SI,  *c— M.  H.  E.  Merer,  in  Ench  und 
Orubera  Knercloptdie,  a. t.  Parariten.) — i.  (Harpoo.,  a.  r.  Hep 
detent.— Meier,  Alt.  Proo.,  614,  615.) 
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didcrent  from  Itrdalis,  and  by  Oppian  is  said  to  be 
small  and  of  little  courage.  The  Romans,  never- 
theless, sometimes  employed  it  to  translate  the 
word  jravOtjp,  and  the  Greeks  of  the  lower  empire, 
induced  by  the  resemblance  of  the  names,  have 
probably  attributed  to  the  Panther  some  of  the  char- 
acters which  they  found  among  the  Romans  on  the 
Panthera.  Bochart,  without  knowing  these  animals 
himself,  has  collected  and  compared  with  much  sa- 
gacity everything  that  the  ancients  and  the  Orien- 
talists have  said  about  them.  He  endeavours  to 
clear  up  these  apparent  contradictions  by  a  passage 
in  which  Oppian  characterizes  two  species  of  Par- 
tialis, the  great,  with  a  shorter  tail  than  the  less. 
It  is  to  this  smaller  species  that  Bochart  would  ap- 
ply the  word  iravdtip.  But  there  are  found  in  the 
country  known  to  the  ancients  two  animals  with 
spotted  skins  :  the  common  Panther  of  naturalists, 
and  another  animal,  which,  alter  Daubenton,  is 
named  the  Guepard  (or  Hunting  Leopard).  The 
Arabian  authors  have  there  also  known  and  distin- 
guished two  of  these  animals ;  the  first  under  the 
name  of  Nemtr,  the  other  under  that  of  Feki ;  and 
although  Bochart  considers  the  Fehd  to  be  the  Lynx, 
Cuvier  rather  inclines  to  think  it  the  Hunting  Leop- 
ard. The  Guepard,  then,  would  be  the  Panther, 
and  there  is  nothing  stated  by  the  Greeks  repugnant 
to  this  idea."1 

*II.  One  of  the  large  fishes  mentioned  by  ./Elian 
and  Oppian,  and  by  Suidas  under  k^toc.  Many  con- 
jectures have  been  made  respecting  it,  the  most 
probable  of  which,  according  to  Adams,  is,  that  it 
was  the  Squalus  tigrinus,  a  species  of  Shark.' 

♦PARD'ALOS  {irdpAaXof),  a  bird  noticed  by  Aris- 
totle. "  Aldrovandi  and  Buffon  agree  in  holding  it 
to  be  the  Tringa  tquatarola,  L,  or  the  Gray  Plover; 
but  Dr.  Trail  prefers  the  Charadriu*  pluviatit,  or 
Golden  Plover.  Schneider  mentions  that  Billei- 
beck  had  advanced  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  com- 
mon Starling,  or  Sturntu  vulgaris.  This  opinion, 
however,  is  entitled  to  no  credit.'" 

♦PARD'ION  (wofxliov).  Schneider  follows  Pal- 
las in  referring  this  to  the  Camelopard,  or  Giraffa 
Ga  melopardalu.1 

PAREDRI  (ndpeipoi).  Each  of  the  three  supe- 
rior archons  was  at  liberty  to  have  two  assessors 
{xupedpoi),  chosen  by  himself,  to  assist  him,  by 
advice  zr.d  otherwise,  in  the  performance  of  his 
vitiUiS  duties.  The  assessor,  like  the  magistrate 
Mmself,  had  to  undergo  a  SoKipaoia  in  the  Senate  of 
Five  Hundred  and  before  a  judicial  tribunal  before 
he  could  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  his  labours. 
He  was  also  to  render  an  account  (tidvvri)  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  office  is  called  an  apx'i  by 
Demosthenes.'  The  duties  of  the  archon,  magiste- 
rial and  judicial,  were  so  numerous,  that  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  having  assessors  must  have 
been  to  enable  them  to  get  through  their  business. 
We  find  the  napeipoc  assisting  the  archon  at  the 
iSito  tiiictif.'  He  had  authority  to  keep  order  at 
public  festivals  and  theatres,  and  to  impose  a  fine 
on  the  disorderly.'  As  the  archons  were  chosen  by 
lot  (trftjpuToi),  and  might  be  persons  of  inferior  ca- 
pacity, and  not  very  well  fitted  for  their  station,  it 
might  often  be  useful,  or  even  necessary,  for  them 
to  procure  the  assistance  of  clever  men  of  business.* 
And  perhaps  it  was  intended  that  the  napeipoi 
should  not  only  assist,  but  in  some  measure  check 
and  control  the  power  o£  their  principals.  They 
are  spoken  of  as  being  porfloi,  ov/i&avtoi  xai  4>vAo>- 


1.  (Arictot,  H.  Ah  i.,  1.— Oppian,  Cyneg,  jii..  03. — Adams, 
i_ppend,  i.  v.— Griffith'!  Corier,  vol.  ii.,  p.  499.)— 2,  (.Elian, 
N.  A.,  xi,  14.— Oppian,  Hal.,  i.,  308.)— 3.  (Arittot.,  IT.  A.,  ix, 
18  —Schneider  ad  Aristot,  1.  c  — Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.)  —  4. 
(Aristot.,  II.  A.,  ii.,  2.  —  Adama,  Append.,  a.  T.)  —  5.  (e.  Nerr., 
1309.1-0.  (Demoath,  c.  Thaoc.,  1*8.)— 7.  (Demoath,  c  Mid., 
««.)  -8.  (Demoath ,  i.  Nee*.,  1373.) 
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«ef.  Demosthenes  accuses  Stephanas  of  buying 
his  place  of  tie  Kpxuv  0aat7i.cv(.1  It  was  usual  to 
choose  relatives  and  friends  to  be  assessors ;  but 
they  might  at  any  time  be  dismissed,  at  least  for 
good  cause.'  The  thesmothetee,  though  they  had 
no  regular  nupeipoi,  used  to  have  counsellors  (aip 
6ovAoj),  who  answered  the  same  purpose.*  The 
office  of  mipeipoc  was  called  irapt  Apia,  and  to  exer 
cise  it  irapetipevetv. 

From  the  ■napeipoi  of  the  archons  we  must  distin- 
guish those  who  assisted  the  eWfovot  in  examining 
and  auditing  magistrates'  accounts.  The  eidwat 
were  a  board  of  ten,  and  each  of  them  dwse  two 
assessors.*    (Vid.  Ecthynk.) 

*PAREI'AS  (vapeiac ),  a  species  of  Serpent,  sa 
cred  to  iEsculapius.  Gesner  concludes  that  it  is 
the  serpent  called  Baron  in  certain  parts  of  Italy. 
According  to  the  author  of  the  Etymologicon  Mag- 
num, it  is  innoxious.* 

PAREISGRAPHE  (irapetoypatf)  signifies  a 
fraudulent  enrolment  in  the  register  of  citizens. 
For  this  an  indictment  lay  at  Athens,  called  fevioc 
ypafrj  ;  and,  besides,  the  &i\parai  might,  by  their 
itaxjifytoic,  eject  any  person  who  was  illegally  en- 
rolled among  them.  From  their  decision  there 
might  be  an  appeal  to  a  court  of  dicasts ;  of  which 
the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Eubulides  fur- 
nishes an  example.  If  the  dicasts  confirmed  the 
decision  of  the  irmbroL,  the  appellant  party  was 
sold  for  a  slave.  Spurious  citizens  are  sometimes 
called  irapeyypairroi,  iraptyyeypa/iftboi.'  The  ex- 
pression napeiaypa^tjc  ypaQn  >s  not  Attic.7 

nAPEI2rPA*H"S   rPA*H'.    (Vid.   Pabkisoba- 

FHB.) 

PARENTATJA.  (Vid.  Fokus,  p.  468.) 
PA1UES  (m^t'ov,*  whence  the  epithet  Ttixiotooa, 
"  full  of  houses,"  applied  to  cities  ;•  toi^oj-,10  whence 
ToixopvKTJic  and  Toixupvx°C>  "a  house-breaker,  a 
thief,"  and  roixupvxia,  "  burglary"),  the  wall  of  a 
house,  in  contradistinction  from  mtirtu,  the  wall  of 
a  city.  Among  the  numerous  methods  employed 
by  the  ancients  in  constructing  walls,  we  find  men- 
tion of  the  following : 

I.  The  pariu  cratitius,  t.  «.,  the  wattled  or  the 
lath-and-plaster  wall,  made  of  canes  or  hurdles 
(vid.  Cbatbs)  covered  with  clay."  These  were 
used  in  the  original  city  of  Rome  to  form  entire 
houses ;"  afterward  they  were  coated  with  mortal 
instead  of  clay,  and  introduced  like  our  lath-and- 
plaster  walls  in  the  interior  of  houses. 

II.  Vitruvius1'  mentions  as  the  next  step  the  prac- 
tice, common  in  his  time  among  the  Gauls,  and  con- 
tinued to  our  own  in  Devonshire,  of  drying  square 
lumps  of  clay  and  building  them  into  walls,  which 
were  strengthened  by  means  of  horizontal  bond-tim- 
bers (jugamsnta)  laid  at  intervals,  and  which  were 
then  covered  with  thatch. 

III.  The  paries  formaeau,  i. «.,  the  pui  wall,  madt> 
of  rammed  earth.    ( Vid.  Forma.) 

IV.  In  districts  abounding  with  wood,  Ioghouses 
were  common,  constructed,  like  those  of  the  Sibe- 
rians and  of  the  modern  Americans  in  tite  back  set- 
tlements, of  the  trunks  of  trees,  which  were  more 
or  less  squared,  were  then  laid  upon  one  another  in 
a  horizontal  position,  and  had  their  interstices  filled 
with  chips  (tchidiis),  moss,  and  clay.    After  this 


I.  (e.  New.,  ISO.)— S.  (Demoath.,  e.  Near.,  1873.)— 3.  (De- 
moath., e.  Thooc,  1330.  —  SohOmann,  Ant.  Jar.  pub.  Or.,  p.  Hi. 
— Meier,  An.  Proc,  d.  S7-59.)-4.  (SohOmann,  lb.,  840.-  Meier, 
lb,  103.)— 5.  (.SI,  N.  A.,  iii,  IS.— Lucan,  PhanaL,  ix,  721.— 
Append,  a.  t.)— o.  (iBach,  De  Fall.  Leg,  38,  SI,  ed. 


Staph.)— 7.  (SohOmann,  Ant.  jnr.  pub.  Gr,  206.— Meier,  Alt 
Proc,  347-849.)  —  8.  (Horn,  Od,x»i.,  MS,  343.)  — ».  (II,  ii, 
SSMMJ— 10.  (D.^ix,«»;  xvi,S18.— Od,ii,S48;  Tii.,86, 
95;  xx,  SOS,  S34.)-ll  (Kin,  H.  N,  xxxv,  14,  a.  48.-Feaiaa, 
a.r.  Solea.)-lx.  (Orid.Taat^iii,  183;  vi,  J61.- Titrav, ii, 
I.)— 13.  (1.  o  ) ' 
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manner  the  Colchians  erected  houses  several  stories 
high.1 

V.  The  porta  lateritnu,  a. «.,  the  brick  walL  ( Vid. 
Liter.)  Among  the  Romans,  the  ordinary  thick- 
ness of  an  outside  wall  was  18  inches  (tuqvipu), 
being  the  length  of  the  common  or  Lydian  bnck ; 
but,  if  the  building  was  more  than  one  story  high, 
the  walls  at  the  bottom  were  either  two  or  three 
bricks  thick  (dipUntha  aut  tripliniku),  according  to 
circumstances.  The  Egyptians  sometimes  exhibit- 
ed a  checkered  pattern,  and  perhaps  other  devices, 
upon  the  walls  of  their  houses  by  the  alternation  of 
white  and  black  bricks.'  The  Romans,  probably  in 
imitation  of  the  Etrurians,  often  cased  the  highest 
part  of  a  brick  wall  with  a  range  of  terra  cottas 
(ttruetura  and  Unco.  Ustaeea'),  eighteen  inches  high, 
with  projecting  cornices,  and  spouts  for  discharging 
the  water  from  the  roof.    (Vid.  Actxfixa.) 

VI.  The  reticulata  ttntetura,*  i.  *.,  the  reticulated, 
or  resembling  network.  This  structure  consists  in 
placing  square  or  lozenge-shaped  stones  side  by  side 
upon  tbeir  edges,  the  stones  being  of  small  dimen- 
sions, and  cemented  by  mortar  (materia  it  take  et 
arena).  In  many  cases  the  mortar  has  proved  more 
durable  than  the  stone,  especially  where  volcanic 
tufa  is  the  material  employed,  as  at  Baiee  in  the  Bay 
of  Naples,  and  in  the  villa  of  Hadrian  near  Tivoli. 
This  kind  of  building  is  very  common  in  the  ancient 
edifices  of  Italy.  Vitruvius  says'  that  it  was  uni- 
versally adopted  in  his  time.  Walls  thus  construct- 
ed were  considered  more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but 
less  secure  than  those  in  which  the  stones  lay  upon 
their  flat  surfaces.  The  front  of  the  wall  was  the 
only  part  in  which  the  structure  was  regular,  or  the 
stones  cut  into  a  certain  form,  the  interior  being 
rubble-Work  or  concrete  (fartura),  i.  «.,  fragments 
and  chippings  of  stone  (omenta,  ^tiXif)  imbedded  in 
mortar.  Only  part  of  the  wall  was  reticulated :  to 
give  it  firmness  and  durability,  the  sides  and  base 
were  built  of  brick  or  of  squared  stones,  and  hori- 
zontal courses  of  bricks  were  laid  at  intervals,  ex- 
tending through  the  length  and  thickness  of  the 
wall.  These  circumstances  are  well  exemplified 
in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  is  copied  from  the 
drawing  of  a  wall  at  Pompeii,  executed  on  the  spot 
by  Mr.  Mocatta. 


I  (TitTM.,  1.  c-Conpn  Herod.,  ir.,  108.— VrtroT.,  ii.,  9.) 
— «.  (Allien.,  t_  p.  SOB,  e.)—».  (Vitro.,  ii.,  8.— Pallid.,  De  Re 
Red  .  i..  ll.v-4.  fPiiD..  H.  N..  mi,B,i.  8I.)-6.  (ii.,  8.) 


VII.  The  ttructura  antiqva  or  ineerta,  t.  «.,  the 
waH  of  irregular  masonry,  built  of  stones,  which 
were  not  squared  or  cut  into  any  exact  form.  The 
necessary  consequence  of  this  method  of  construc- 
tion was,  that  a  great  part  of  the  wall  consisted  of 
mortar  and  rubble-work.1 

VIII.  The  empleeton,  i.  ».,  the  complicated  wall, 
consisting,  in  fact,  of  three  walls  joined  together. 
Each  side  presented  regular  masonry  or  brickwork; 
but  the  interior  was  filled  with  rubble  (fartura). 
To  bind  together  the  two  outside  walls,  and  thus 
render  the  whole  firm  and  durable,  large  stones  o* 
courses  of  brickwork  (coagmenta)  were  placed  at  in- 
tervals, extending  through  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  wall,  as  was  done  also  in  the  structure  reticu- 
lata. Walls  of  this  description  are  not  uncommon, 
especially  in  buildings  of  considerable  size. 

IX.  The  pariet  e  lamdc  quairalo,  i.  «.,  the  ashlar 
wall,  consisting  entirely  of  stones  cut  and  squared 
by  the  chisel.  (Vid.  Dolabra.)  This  was  the  most 
perfect  kind  of  wall,  especially  when  built  of  mar 
ble.  The  construction  of  such  walls  was  carried  to 
the  highest  perfection  by  the  architects  of  Greece ; 
the  temples  of  Athens,  Corinth,  and  many  cities  of 
Asia  Minor  still  attesting  in  their  ruins  the  extreme 
skill  bestowed  upon  the  erection  of  walls.  Consid- 
erable excellence  in  this  art  must  have  been  attain- 
ed by  the  Greeks  even  as  early  as  the  age  of  Ho- 
mer, who  derives  one  of  bis  similes  from  the  "nice- 
ly-fitted stones"  of  the  wall  of  a  house.'  But  prob- 
ably in  this  the  Greeks  only  copied  the  Asiatics ; 
for  Xenophon  came  to  a  deserted  city  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, the  brick  walls  of  which  were  capped  by  a 
parapet  of  "  polished  shell  marble.'"  Instead  of 
using  mortar,  as  in  the  last  four  kinds,  the  ancients 
gave  solidity  to  their  ashlar  walls  by  cutting  the 
stones  so  exactly  as  to  leave  no  perceptible  space 
between  their  contiguous  surfaces.  A  tenon  and 
mortice  often  united  a  stone  to  that  which  was  above 
it,  and  the  stones  which  were  placed  side  by  side 
were  fastened  together  with  iron  cramps  (amis  fer- 
reitt)  and  lead.'  Hence  the  Coliseum  at  Rome, 
and  the  other  grand  remains  of  ancient  architecture 
throughout  Europe,  have  been  regarded  by  the  mod- 
erns as  iron  and  lead  mines,  and  we  see  them  muti- 
lated by  the  pickaxe  over  all  those  points  where 
cramps  and  tenons  were  known  to  be  inserted.  As 
a  farther  method  of  making  the  walls  firm  and  com- 
pact, the  Greeks  placed  at  intervals  bond-stones, 
which  they  called  itardvoi,  because  they  extended 
through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall.  The  walls 
of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  Cyzicus,  built  of  the 
marble  (the  Proconnesian)  for  which  that  locality 
has  always  been  renowned,  were  ornamented  with 
a  gold  thread  placed  over  all  the  seams  of  the 
stones.*  Besides  conferring  the  highest  degree  of 
beauty  and  solidity,  another  important  recommend- 
ation of  ashlar  walls  was,  that  they  were  the  most 
secure  against  fire,  an  advantage  to  which  St.  Paul 
alludes  when  he  contrasts  the  stones,  valuable  both 
for  material  and  for  workmanship  (XiBov;  r^u'ovr), 
and  the  gold  and  silver  which  were  exhibited  in  the 
walls  of  such  a  temple  as  that  just  mentioned,  with 
the  logs  of  wood,  the  thatch,  the  straw  and  cane, 
employed  in  building  walls  of  the  first  four  kinds.7 
Vitruvius  also  strongly  objects  to  the  paries  cratitiiu 
on  account  of  its  great  combustibility.* 

Cicero,  in  a  single  passage  of  his  Topics,'  uses 
four  epithets  which  were  applied  to  walls.  He  op- 
poses the  pariet  toliditt  to  the  fornieatut,  and  the 
communis  to  the  directus.  The  passage,  at  the 
same  time,  shows  that  the  Romans  inserted  arches 


1.  (Vitnrr.,  1.  e.)— f.  (II.,  iri.,  M*.>-*  (Aaeb.,  iii.,  4,  ♦  10.) 
—4.  (Vitro.  L  «.)  —  ».  (Herod.,  i-,  189.— Thucrd.,  i.,  W.)— 8 
(Plin.,  H.  N.,  jot**,  16,  •.  «*.)-*.  (1  Cor.,  iii.,  10-15. )-8.  (ii 
8,  *d  flu.)-*,  (t  4.) 
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(*U.  Fotmx)  into  their  "common"  or  party-walla. 
The  annexed  woodcut,  representing  a  portion  of 
the  supposed  Therms;  at  Treves,'  exemplifies  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  arches  in  all  Roman  build- 
ings, not  only  when  they  were  intended  for  win- 
dows or  doorways,  but  also  when  they  could  serve 
no  other  use  than  to  strengthen  the  wall.  In  this 
"panes  fornicatus"  each  arch  is  a  combination  of 
two  or  more  concentric  arches,  all  built  of  brick. 


This  specimen  also  shows  the  alternation  of  cour- 
ses of  brick  and  stone,  which  is  a  common  char- 
acteristic of  Roman  masonry.  The  "parte*  soli- 
due"  i.  e.,  the  wall  without  openings  for  windows 
or  doorways,  was  also  called  "  a  blind  wall ;'"  and 
the  paries  communis,*  noivbc  roixoc,*  which  was  the 
boundary  between  two  tenements  and  common  to 
tliem  both,  was  called  iniergerinus,  al.  mtergcrrvus,' 
and  in  Greek  utooroixoc*  or  ueoiroixov.''  The 
walls,  built  at  right  angles  to  the  party-wall  for  the 
convenience  of  the  respective  families,  were  the 
parieles  direcli. 

Walls  were  adorned,  especially  in  the  interior  of 
buildings,  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  Their  plane 
surface  was  broken  by  panels.  (Vid.  Abacus.) 
However  coarse  and  rough  their  construction  might 
bu,  every  unevenness  was  removed  by  a  coating, 
two  or  three  inches  thick,  of  mortar  or  of  plaster 
with  rough  cast,  consisting  of  sand,  together  with 
stone,  brick,  and  marble,  broken  and  ground  to  vari- 
ous degrees  of  fineness.*  Gypsum  also,  in  the 
ttate  which  we  call  plaster  of  Paris,  was  much 
used  in  the  more  splendid  edifices,  and  was  deco- 
rated with  an  endless  variety  of  tasteful  devices 
in  bas-relief.  Of  these  ornaments,  wrought  in 
stucco  (opus  albarium),  specimens  remain  in  the 
"  Baths  of  Titus"  at  Rome.  When  the  plasterer 
(lector,  Koviurrjc)  had  finished  his  work  (trulfissatio, 
i  t.,  trowelling,  opus  tcclorium),  in  all  of  which  he 
was  directed  by  the  use  of  the  square  (vid.  Nob- 
ma),  the  rule,  and  the  line  and  plummet  (vid.  Pee- 
pendicolum),  and  in  which  he  aimed  at  produ- 
cing a  surface  not  only  smooth  and  shining,  but 
as  little  as  possible  liable  to  crack  or  decay,*  he 
was  often  succeeded  by  the  painter  in  fresco  (udo 
ttctorio").  In  many  cases  the  plaster  or  stucco 
was  left  without  any  additional  ornament ;  and  its 
whiteness  and  freshness  were  occasionally  restored 
by  washing  it  with  certain  fine  calcareous  or  alu- 
minous earths  dissolved  in  milk  (parotont'um,11  terra 
SeUnusia1*).    A  painted  wall  was  commonly  divided 

I  (WTttanbaeh'i  Oulda,  p.  90.)—*.  (Virj.,  Xa.,  t.,  589.)— I. 
(Oral,  K«t.,  ii.,  60.)— 4.  (Thocyd.,  ii.,  ».)— 5.  (Featna,  •.  t.— 
Pita.,  H.  N.,  zxx>.,  14,  a.  4».)— 0.  (Athen.,  rii.,  j>.  381,  d.)— 7. 
(Eph.,  ii.,  140—8.  (Vitror.,  rii.,  8.— Acta,  xxiii.,  3.)— ».  (Vi- 
trei., rii.,  I.)— 10.  (Vitrei.,  1.  c.)— 11.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  uzr.,  «, 
a  IB.)— 13.  (Id.  ib.,  16,  a.  50.) 
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by  the  artist  into  rectangular  compartments,  wtucb 
he  filled,  according  to  his  taste  and  fancy,  with  ati 
endless  variety  of  landscapes,  buildings,  gardens, 
animals,  dec.1     (Vid.  Piurma,  p.  716.) 

Another  method  of  decorating  walls  was  by  in- 
crusting  them  with  slabs  of  marble  (crusta).  The 
blacks  designed  for  this  purpose  were  cut  into  tniu 
slabs  by  the  aid  of  sawmills.  ( Vid.  Mola.)  Vari- 
ous kinds  of  sand  were  used  in  the  operation,  ac- 
cording to  the  hardness  of  the  stone,  emery  (noxta*) 
being  used  for  the  hardest.  This  art  was  of  high 
antiquity,  and  probably  Oriental  in  its  origin.  Toe 
brick  walls  of  the  Mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus,  buili 
as  early  as  356  B.C.,  were  covered  with  slabs  of  Pro- 
connesian  marble,*  and  this  is  the  most  ancient  ex- 
ample upon  record.  In  the  time  of  Pliny,*  slabs  of 
a  uniform  colour  were  sometimes  curiously  inlaid 
with  variously-coloured  materials  in  such  a  way  as 
to  represent  animals  and  other  objects.  In  short, 
the  beautiful  invention  now  called  Florentine  Mo- 
saic was  then  in  use  for  the  decoration  of  the  walls 
of  apartments.  (Vid.  Emblema.)  The  common 
kind  of  Mosaic  was  also  sometimes  used  in  walls, 
as  well  as  in  floors  and  ceilings.  The  greatest  re- 
finement was  the  attempt  to  produce  the  effect  of 
mirrors,  which  was  done  by  inserting  into  the  wall 
pieces  of  black  glass  manufactured  in  imitation  of 
obsidian.*  (Kirf.  House,  Romas,  p.  516,  520;  Paint- 
iko,  p.  716.) 

PARILI'UA.    (Vid.  Paulia.) 

♦PARIUM  MARMOR  (IIcifMOf  XiBof),  Parian 
Marble,  a  species  of  marble  much  celebrated  in  an- 
cient times,  and  procured  from  the  island  of  Paros. 
It  was  used,  for  the  most  part,  in  statuary.  "Among 
the  marbles  enumerated  by  Tbeophrastus  and  Pliny, 
that  ranks  first,"  remarks  Dr.  Moore,  "with  both, 
which,  from  the  island  of  Paros,  where  it  was  ob- 
tained, was  called  Parian ;  and  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  quarried,  by  the  light  of  lamps,  was 
sometimes,  as  Pliny,  on  the  authority  of  Varru, 
tells  us,  designated  by  the  name  Lycbnites.  This 
is  the  stone '  whose  colour  was  considered  as  pleas- 
ing to  the  gods;  which  was  used  by  Praxiteles 
and  other  ancient  sculptors,  and  celebrated  for  its 
whiteness  by  Pindar  and  Theocritus."  Of  thii 
marble  are  the  Venus  de  Medici,  the  Diana  Vena 
trix,  the  colossal  Minerva  (called  Pallas  of  Velietri), 
Ariadne  (called  Cleopatra),  Juno  (called  Capitolina), 
and  others.  Of  this  are  also  the  celebrated  Oxford 
marbles,  known  as  the  Parian  Chronicle."  For  a 
detailed  account  of  the  Parian  quarries,  and  the 
marble  contained  there,  consult  Clarke's  Travels, 
vol.  6,  p.  133,  sea..  Land.  ed. 

PARMA,  dim,  PARMULA,'  a  round  shield,  three 
feet  in  diameter,  carried  by  the  velites  in  the  Roman 
army  (see  p.  104).  Though  small,  compared  with 
the  Clifeds,  it  was  so  strongly  made  as  to  be  a 
very  effectual  protection.'  This  was  probably  owing 
to  the  use  of  iron  in  its  framework.  In  the  Pyrrhic 
dance  it  was  raised  above  the  head  and  struck  wiih 
a  sword,  so  as  to  emit  a  loud,  ringing  noise.'  •  The 
parma  was  also  worn  by  the  Eqditbs  ;'•  and  for  the 
sake  of  state  and  fashion,  it  was  sometimes  adorn- 
ed with  precious  stones." 

We  find  the  term  parma  often  applied  to  the  tar 
get  (vid.  Cetba),  which  was  also  a  small  round 
shield,  and,  therefore,  very  similar  to  the  parma." 
Virgil,  in  like  manner,  applies  the  term  to  the  cli 
peus  of  the  Palladium,  because,  the  statue  beinj 
small,  the  shield  was  small  in  proportion." 


1.  (VitniT,  to.,  ».)  —  ».  (Plin,  H.  N.,  xsxri^  «,  a.  ».)  —  J 
(Plin.,  H.N.,xx»Ti.,«.)— 4.  (H.N.,  xxxr.,  1.)  — ».  (Plin.,  H 
N  ,  xxzri.,  SO,  a.  07.)— «.  (Moora'a  Anc.  Mineralogy,  p.  77.)— 7 
(Hot.,  Cam.,  fa.,  7, 10.)— 8.  (Polyb.,  Ti.,  SO.)  — 9.  (Claud-  D 
Ti.  Com.  Honor.,  088.)  — 10.  (Salloat,  Frann.  Hiat.,  L.  IV.)- 
11.  (Propart.,  IV., «.,  11.)— is.  (Propert.,  IV.,  ii.,  40.— Mats,  i. 
i.  4  1.— Virg.,  JEa.,  x.,  817.)— 13.  (JSn ,  ii.,  175.) 
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PARTHEMAI. 


KASrOPHORUS. 


The  annexed  woodcut  represents  a  votive  parma, 


*tnU*sed  (ofvpvXa  rov)  (vid.  Malleus)  and  gilded, 
representing  on  its  border,  as  is  supposed,  the  ta- 
king of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  under  Brennus,  and  its 
recovery  by  Camillus.  It  belonged  formerly  to  tbe 
Woodwardiko  Museum,  and  is  supposed  by  antiqua- 
ries to  have  been  made  in  the  time  of  Claudius  or 
Nero.  The  bow  (umbo)  is  a  grotesque  face,  sur- 
rounded with  r<Ln>  horns,  foliage,  and  a  twisted 
beard.' 

•PARNOPS  (ms>j»i),  a  species  of  Locusta,  or 
Grasshopper.' 

•PARONYCHIA  (rtapumxia),  a  species  of  Grass. 
"There  is  great  uncertainty  about  it,"  remarks 
Adams.  "  Conformity  of  names  gives  some  coun- 
tenance to  the  conjecture  of  Lobelius,  who  held  it 
to  be  our  Whitlow  Grass,  namely,  the  Draba  vema, 
L."» 

PAROTSIS  (irapoijiic).  T<vo  different  meanings 
are  given  to  this  word  by  the  Greek  grammari- 
ans ;  some  interpret  it  as  meaning  any  food  eaten 
with  the  tyov  (vid.  Opsonidm),  as  the  uafa,  a  kind 
of  frumenty  or  soft  cake,  broth,  or  any  kind  of  con- 
diment or  sauce  ;*  and  others  a  saucer,  plate,  or 
small  dish*  It  is  plain,  however,  from  the  numer- 
ous passages  collected  by  Athensus,*  that  the  word 
was  used  in  both  significations,  and  was  the  name 
of  the  dish  or  plate,  as  well  as  of  its  contents.' 
The  Roman  writers  seem  always  to  use  it  in  the 
sense  of  a  dish  or  plate  ;*  and,  according  to  Chari- 
sius,  it  was  so  called,  "quia  re  eo  reponuntur  obso- 
nia,  et  ex  eo  in  mensa  comeduttiur."  The  word  is 
also  written  Parapsis.* 

*PARRA,  a  bird  of  evil  omen,  about  which  great 
difference  of  opinion  exists.  Vanderbourg,  one  of 
tbe  commentators  on  Horace  (by  which  poet  the 
Parra  is  once  mentioned),  is  in  favour  of  the 
Screech  Owl." 

PARRICI'DA.  (Vid.  Corkelia  Lex  dk  Sica- 
biis.) 

PARTHEN1AI  or  PARTHENEIAI  (vapOerieu 
or  itapdevtlai)  are,  according  to  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  word,  children  born  by  unmarried  women 
lirapSivm1').  Some  writers  also  designated  by  this 
name  those  legitimate  children  at  Sparta  who  were 
born  before  the  mother  was  introduced  into  the 
house  of  her  husband."    The  parthenie,  however, 

I.  (Dodwell,  Mr  Parma  Woodwardiana,  Oxon.,  1713. —  Com- 
pare  Bernd,  Daa  Wappeaweara  dar  Griachen  and  Roroer,  Bonn, 
1841.)-*.  (Sirabo,  iiii_  ».— iEuaa,  N.  A..  «.,  It.)— 3.  (Dioa., 
K,  54.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 4.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  Ti.,  50 ;  x., 
87.— TJamater.,  ad  loc.)— J.  (Haajrch.  and  Said.,  a.  t.)— «.  (ix., 
p.  387,  3(18.)  —7.  (Cm. pare  Xen.,  Cjrr.,  i.,  J,  y  4.—  Plot.,  Da 
Adal.  at  Am.,  9.— St.  Matthew,  zxiii.,  ft.)— 8.  (Jut.,  ill —  14*.— 
Hart.,  xi..  *7, ».)—».  (Brajeh.,  a.  t.— Suet.,  Galb.,  1*.— Petrm, 
M-  —Oil.  M,  tit.  »,  a.  19,  v  V.)  — 10.  (Vanderbourg  ad  Ho  1., 
Cnrm.,iii.,*7,  I.)— 11.  (Horn.,  n.,  xri.,  180.)— 1*.  <P*v* ...  •• 
...  Miller.  Dor.,  it.,  4,  t  *.) 
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as  a  distinct  class  of  citizens,  appear  at  Sparta  aflat 
the  first  Messenian  war,  and  in  connexion  with  the 
foundation  of  Tarentum;  but  the  legends  as  to  who 
they  were  differ  from  one  another. '  Hesychius  says 
that  they  were  the  children  of  Spartan  citizens  and 
female  slaves;  Antiochus1  states  that  tbey  were 
the  sons  of  those  Spartans  who  took  no  part  in  the 
war  against  the  Messenians  These  Spartans  were 
made  Helots,  and  their  children  were  called  par- 
thenisj,  and  declared  urixioi.  When  they  grew  up, 
and  were  unable  to  bear  their  degrading  position  at 
home,  they  emigrated,  and  became  the  founders  of 
Tarentum.  Ephorus,*  again,  related  the  story  in  a 
different  manner.  When  the  Messenian  war  had 
lasted  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  the  Spar- 
tan women  sent  an  embassy  to  the  camp  of  their 
husbands,  complained  of  their  long  absence,  and 
stated  that  the  Republic  would  suffer  for  want  of 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  citizens  if  the  war 
should  continue  much  longer.  Their  husbands, 
who.  were  bound  by  an  oath  not  to  leave  the  field 
until  the  Messenians  were  conquered,  sent  home 
all  the  young  men  in  the  camp,  who  were  not  bound 
by  that  oath,  and  requested  them  to  cohabit  with 
tbe  maidens  at  Sparta.  The  children  thus  produced 
were  called  partheniae.  On  the  return  of  the  Spar- 
tans from  Messenia,  these  parthenite  were  not  treat- 
ed as  citizens,  and,  accordingly,  united  with  the 
Helots  to  wage  war  against  the  Spartans.  But, 
when  this  plan  was  found  impracticable,  they  emi- 
grated, and  founded  the  colony  of  Tarentum.*  ( Vid. 
Efeokaktai.)  These  stories  seem  to  be  nothing 
but  distortions  of  some  historical  fact.  The  Spar- 
tans, at  a  time  of  great  distress,  had  perhaps  allow- 
ed marriages  between  Spartans  and  slaves  or  La- 
conians,  or  had  admitted  a  number  of  persons  to  the 
franchise,  but  afterward  endeavoured  to  cut  tail  the 
privileges  of  these  new  citizens,  which  led  to  insur 
rection  and  emigration.4 

•PARTHEN'ION  (mpBhuov),  a  species  of  plant, 
which  Sprengel  makes  to  be  the  Matricaria  Par- 
(Antrum,  the  same  with  the  Pyretknm  Parthauum, 
Hooker,  in  English,  Fever-few.  Sibtborp,  with 
some  hesitation,  however,  advocates  the  same  opin- 
ion.* 

•PASSER  (<rrpov86c),  the  Sparrow.  "The  Greek 
term  o-rpovdos  is  used  by  Paulus  iEgineta  in  tbe 
same  sense  that  Patient  is  by  Linnaeus,  as  apply- 
ing to  the  order  of  small  birds.  It  is  more  partic- 
ularly applied  to  the  Paster  domettieut,  or  House 
Sparrow.  Gesner  supposes  the  irnpyirric  and  rpuy- 
Xoovtik  mere  varieties  of  it ;  but  it  is  more  proba- 
ble that  the  latter  was  the  Hedge  Sparrow,  or  Ae 
centor  nodularis,  Cuvier."* 

PASSUS,  a  measure  of  length,  which  consisted 
of  five  Roman  feet.'  (Vid.  Pes.)  The  passus  was 
not  the  step,  or  distance  from  heel  to  heel,  when 
the  feet  were  at  their  utmost  ordinary  extension, 
but  the  distance  from  the  point  which  the  heel 
leaves  to  that  in  which  it  is  set  down.  The  mille 
pattuum,  or  thousand  paces,  was  the  common  name 
of  the  Roman  mile.     (Vid.  Milliarc.) 

PASTOPHORUS  (iraorofJipof).  The  shawl, 
richly  interwoven  with  gold  (xpvoonaeroc),  and  dis- 
playing various  symbolical  or  mythological  figures, 
was  much  used  in  religious  ceremonies  to  conduce 
to  their  splendour,  to  explain  their  signification,  and 
also  to  veil  their  solemnity.  The  maidens  who 
carried  the  figured  peplus  in  the  Panathensa  at 
Athens  were  called  atfmfopoi.  In  Egypt,  tbe  priests 
of  Isis  and  Osiris,  who  probably  fulfilled  a  similai 


1.  (an.  Strab.,  Ti.,  I,  p.  41,  *«.)—*.  (ap.  Strab.,  Ti.,  3,  p.  4ft.' 
—  3.  (Compare  Trrtopomn.  ap.  Athen.,  Ti.,  p.  *71.)— 4.  (Vid 
Thirlwall,  Hiat.  of  Greece,  l.,  p.  35*,  *«.)—».  (Adama,  Ap- 
pend., a.  t.V-S.  (Adams,  Append.,  a  t.  Ijp»»fl»t.)-7  (CoWm., 
t.,  1  — VitruTM  x,  14.) 
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otbce,  were  denominated  iraoTofopot,  and  were  in- 
corporated.1 They  appear  to  hare  extended  them- 
selves, together  with  the  extension  of  the  Egyptian 
worship,  over  parts  of  Greece  and  Italy,  so  that 
"  the  College  of  the  Pastophori  of  Indnstrla,"  a  city 
of  Liguria,  is  mentioned  in  an  inscription  foond 
near  Turin.'  The  Egyptian  college  was  divided 
into  minor  companies,  each  containing  ten  pasto- 
phori, and  each  having  at  its  head  a  leader  who 
was  called  drcurio  guinquennalit,  because  he  was  ap- 
pointed for  five  years.*  Besides  carrying  the  vao- 
rdy,  or  sacred  ornamental  shawl,  tbey  performed 
other  duties  in  connexion  with  the  worship  of  the 
temple.  It  was  the  office  of  this  class  of  priests  to 
raise  the  shawl  with  the  performance  of  an  appro- 
priate chant,  so  as  to  discover  the  god  seated  or 
standing  in  the  adytum,4  and  generally  to  show  the 
temple  with  its  sacred  utensils,  of  which,  like  mod- 
ern sacristans,  they  bad  the  custody.*  In  conse- 
quence of  the  supposed  influence  of  Isis  and  her 
priesthood  in  healing  diseases,  the  pastophori  ob- 
tained a  high  rank  as  physicians.* 

It  must  be  observed,  that,  according  to  another 
interpretation  of  waorrff ,  the  pastophori  were  so  de- 
nominated from  carrying,  not  a  shawl,  but  a  shrine 
or  small  chapel,  containing  the  image  of  the  god. 
Supposing  this  etymology  to  be  correct,  it  is  no  less 
true  that  the  pastophori  sustained  the  various  offices 
which  have  been  here  assigned  to  them. 

It  was  indispensably  requisite  that  so  numerous 
and  important  a  body  of  men  should  have  a  residence 
appropriated  to  them  in  the  temple  to  which  they 
belonged.  This  residence  was  called  Kaoro+opiov. 
The  common  use  of  the  term,  as  applied  by  the 
Greeks  to  Egyptian  temples,  led  to  its  application 
to  the  conesponding  part  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusa- 
em  by  Josephus,7  and  by  the  authors  of  the  Alex- 
andrine version  of  the  Old  Testament.* 

PATER  FAMIL'LE.    (Vii.  Fanilia,  Makbiaob 

(ROMAN),  PaTBIA  PoTEtTAS.) 

PATER  PATRATUS.  (VU.  Fetiaim.) 
PATERA,  dim.  PATELLA  (+takti),  a  round  dish, 
a  plate,  a  saucer.  Macrobius,*  explaining  the  dif- 
ference between  the  patera  and  the  Cabchesidm, 
says  that  the  former  received  its  name  from  its  flat, 
expanded  form  {planum  ac  patent).  The  patera;  of 
the  most  common  kind  are  thus  described  by  Fes- 
tus :"  "  Vtua  picata  porta,  sacrifieiit  faeiendi*  apta" 
(Nigra  patella,11  Rubicund*  testa11).  They  were 
small  plates  of  the  common  red  earthenware,  on 
which  an  ornamental  pattern  was  drawn  in  the 
manner  described  under  the  article  Fictile,11  and 
•vhich  were  sometimes  entirely  black.  Numerous 
specimens  of  tbem  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  in  other  collections  of  ancient  fictile  va- 
ses. The  more  valuable  patera;  were  metallic,  be- 
ing chiefly  of  bronze ;  but  every  family,  raised  above 
poverty,  possessed  one  of  silver  (apyvpic),  together 
with  a  silver  salt-cellar.  ( Vid.  Salihok.)1*  In  op- 
ulent houses  there  was  a  plate  of  gold  (xpvoic1*). 
These  metallic  plates  were  often  adorned  with  fig- 
ures, engraved  or  embossed  upon  them  "  A  beau- 
tiful specimen  is  presented  in  the  woodcut  to  the  ar- 
ticle Libra  ;  and  the  accompanying  woodcut  exhib- 
its a  highly  ornamented  dish,  also  of  bronze,  design- 
ed to  bo  used  in  the  worship  of  Mars,  and  found  at 


1 .  (Dio4  Sic,  i.,  29.  —  Porphyr.,  Da  Abatin.,  jr.,  8.  —  Apnl., 
Mrt ,  xi.,  f.  124,  128,  ed.  Aldi.)  —  2.  (Maffoi,  Moi.  Veron.,  p. 
MO.)  — I.  (Apnl.,  Mat.,  xi.,  ad  fin.)  — 4.  (Clam.  Alex.,  Padmg., 
iii.,  Z,)— A.  (Horapollo,  Hiar.,  i.,  41.)— 8.  (Clam.  Alax.,  Strom., 
ti.,  4,  p.  748,  ed.  Pottor.)— 7.  (Ball.  Jud.,  jr.,  IS.)— 8.  (1  Chron., 
ix.,  28,  83  ;  xxiii.,  S8.— Jar.,  xxxr.,  4.— 1  Mace,  ir.,  88,  67.)—*. 
(Sat.,  t.,  21.)  — 10.  (a.  t.  Patella.)  — 11.  (Mart.,  ■».,  ISO.)  -  12. 
;xir.,  114.)—  IS.  (p.  418.)  —  14.  (Plin.,  H.  N,  xxxiii.,  IS,  a.  54.) 
—IS.  (Athan.,  xi.,  p.  497,  SOS.  —  Pind.,  OL,  rii.,  1-8.  —  Virp;., 
OMif .,  ii.,  IDS.)  — 18.  (Cic,  Varr ,  H.,  it.,  tl.  —  Xan.,  Anab., 
*r..7,,S7;Tii.,3,,S7.) 
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Pompeii.-    The  view  o.  the  npper  surface  is  accom- 
panied by  a  side  view,  showing  the  form  and  depth 


oagaSCT-ST    rT'jhj 


of  the  vessel.  The  ornamental  paterae  sometimes 
represented  leaves  of  fern,  which  probably  diverged 
from  the  centre  (filicata').  Gems  were  set  in  oth- 
ers.* We  read  also  of  an  amber  dish  (eUctruum), 
having  in  the  centre  the  countenance  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  bis  history  represented  on  the  bor- 
der.* .  The  annexed  woodcut  contains  a  view  and 
section  of  a  plate  of  white  marble  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  was  found  in  the  ruins  of  Hadrian's 
Villa,  and  purchased  by  Mr.  Townley.    It  is  It 


^Mi^JtkZS 
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inches  in  diameter,  and  1}  high.  It  is  cut  with  skill 
and  delicacy,  the  marble  not  being  much  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  In  the  centre  is  sculp- 
tured a  female  bacchante,  in  a  long  tunic  and  with 
a  scarf  (vid.  Cblahtb)  floating  over  her  head.  This 
centre-piece  is  encircled  by  a  wreath  of  ivy.  The 
decorations  indicate  the  appropriation  of  the  plate  to 
tho  worship  of  Bacchus. 

Plates  were  sometimes  made  so  as  to  be  used 
with  either  side  downward,  and  were  then  distin 
guished  by  the  epithet  a/id>('0erof.*  In  these  the 
under  surface  was  ornamented  as  well  as  the  upper. 
The  Massilians  and  other  Ionic  Greeks  commonly 
placed  the  under  surface  uppermost.  Plates  wero 
farther  distinguished  from  one  another  by  being  ei- 
ther with  or  without  a  base  (irvfyupv),  a  boss  in  the 
middle  (bpfakuTTi.  uead/i+aZoc,  to°k),  feet  (jSoAewu- 
nj),  and  handles.*    In  the  preceding  woodcuts  the 


1.  (Doualdaon'a  Pomp.,  vol.  ii.,  pi.  78.)— S.  (Cic,  Pared.,  i.,  « 
«.)—».  (Cic,  Varr.,  II.,  tv,  24.- Virg.,  -Bn.,  i.,  728, 7J».— Trab. 
Poll.,  Claud.,  p.  208,  ad.  Salmaa.)  — 4.  (Trob.  PcJ.,  Trig.  Trr., 
18.)  —  S.  (Horn.,  D.,  xxiii.,  270,  818.)  — 8.  (Athan.,  xi.,  p  Ml 
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bronze  patera  has  one  handle  :  both  the  paterae  are 
made  to  stand  upon  a  low  base. 

Small  plates  were  sometimes  used  in  cooking,1 
an  operation  more  commonly  performed  in  pots  (md. 
Olla)  and  basins  or  bowls.  (Vid.  Patcha.)  They 
■//ere  nsed  at  meals  to  eat  upon  as  we  use  them,' 
although  it  appears  that  very  religious  persons  ab- 
stained from  this  practice  on  account  of  the  custom- 
ary employment  of  them  in  sacrificing  to  the  gods.' 
A  larger  plate,  in  fact  a  round  dish,  was  used  to 
bring  to  table  such  an  article  of  food  as  a  flat  fish.* 
Mustard*  and  ointments'  were  brought  in  saucers. 
The  Greeks  also  drank  wine  out  of  plates  or  sau- 
cers,* as  we  see  in  the  woodcut  on  p.  336,  which 
represents  a  symposium,  and  in  which  the  second 
and  third  figures  from  the  right  hand  have  each  a 
saucer.  It  was,  however,  one  of  the  refinements 
of  luxury  among  the  Asiatics,  that  the  cup-bearer 
used  the  plate  as  a  waiter  to  hold  the  cup  into  which 
he  poured  the  wine ;  and,  as  the  plate  was  without 
a  handle  {ivev  uruv),  he  took  hold  of  it  adroitly  with 
three  of  his  fingers.* 

The  use  of  paters  at  meals  no  doubt  gave  origin 
to  the  employment  of  them  in  sacrifices.  On  these 
occasions  they  held  either  solid  food  (jwcpdv  npiac,' 
cibot"),  or  any  liquid  intended  to  be  poured  out  as  a 
libation."  We  find  them  continually  represented  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  instruments  of  sacrifice 
upon  coins,  gems,  altars,  bas-reliefs,  and  the  friezes 
of  temples.  In  the  ancient  Doric  temple  at  Rome, 
now  dedicated  to  St.  Adrian,  the  tasteful  patera  and 
the  cranium  of  the  bull  are  alternately  sculptured  on 
the  metopes." 

Plates  of  the  most  precious  materials  and  of  the 
finest  workmanship  were  sometimes  given  as  prizes 
at  the  public  games." 

PATHOLOGIA  (naBohtyiiui),  one  of  the  five 
parts  into  which,  according  to  some  authors,  the 
science  of  medicine  among  the  ancients  was  divided 
'vid.  McmciMA),  which,  as  its  name  implies  (troflof, 
duauc,  and  X6yot,  a  ditcourte),  had  for  its  especial 
object  the  whole  doctrine  of  disease,  in  what  it  con- 
sists, from  what  it  springs,  what  changes  it  effects 
in  the  human  frame,  dec.  It  would  be  impossible 
here  to  attempt  anything  like  a  complete  analysis 
of  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  on  this  subject ;  it 
will,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  notice  the  doctrines  of 
the  two  principal  physicians  of  antiquity,  Hippocra- 
tes and  Galen,  and  to  give  a  list  of  such  of  their 
treatises  on  the  subject  as  are  still  extant,  referring 
the  reader  for  a  more  detailed  account  to  the  His- 
tories of  Medicine  by  Le  Clerc  and  Sprengel,  and 
especially  to  a  little  work  by  Sophocles  ab  LEcono- 
mus,  entitled  "  Specimen  Pathologist  Generalis  Ve- 
terum  Grascorum,"  Berol.,  8vo,  1833.  Hippocrates, 
says  Sprengel,"  in  his  pathology  occupied  himself 
much  less  about  the  immediate  than  the  remote  caus- 
es of  diseases.  It  is  true  that  he  admitted  the  the- 
ory of  elementary  humours,  but  he  very  rarely  makes 
use  of  it  in  the  explanation  of  the  causes  of  different 
affections,  and  always  in  an  indirect  and  obscure 
manner.  We  find  in  his  writings  very  few  specu- 
lations upon  the  essence  of  diseases  In  the  trea- 
tise Uepi  tuv  tv  Kt^aAj  Tpav/mruv, "  De  Capitis  Vnl- 
neribus,""  he  explains  inflammation  by  the  Mood's 
fl  wing  into  parts  into  which  it  bad  not  penetrated 
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Mara,  it.,  >.— Her.,  Epirt.,  I.,  t,  z.)  —  3.  (Ck.,  Fin ,  ii.,  7.)~ 
t.  (Mart.,  mi.,  81.)— S.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  lil.,  8,  s.  M.)— «.  (Xen- 
epa.,  p.  08,  ed.  Karrten.) — 7.  (Xen.,  Coot.,  ii.,  IS.)  —8.  (Xen., 
On.,  i..  3,  4  8,  «.)— 9.  (Varro.  Man.  ap.  Non.  Mare.,  1.  o.)  — 10. 
:Orid,  Fact.,  ti.,  310.)— 11.  (Virg.,  JSn.,  iii,«7;  it., SO;  t.,98; 
r_,  MO  ;  tii,  IIS  ;  jii.,  174.— ©rid.  Met,  «.,  1*0.  —  Fart.,  ii., 
CM ;  Jr.,  CM.  —  Val.  Ftocc,  t.,  1«  -  Jar-  iii.,  *).  —  Heliod., 
*2thiop_  ii.,  p.  98— Allien.,  xi.,  p.  481)— IS.  (Labaooo,  Ant.  di 
Bona,  It.  17.)— 11.  (Hob.,  U  ,  xxiii.,  170.— Find.,  lath.,  i.,  SO.) 
■  M   'Hint,  de  la  Med  V  15.  (torn,  iii.,  p.  tOt,  ed.  Kaon.) 


before.  •  In  another  passage*  he  has  recourse  to  the 
elementary  qualities  to  account  for  barrenness.  He 
points  out  two  general  causes  of  spasms,  fulness 
and  emptiness,'  and  refers  all  external  irritations  to 
these  two  causes.  He  explains  the  formation  of 
urinary  calculi  in  a  very  simple  manner :  these  ex- 
traneous bodies  are  owing  to  the  accumulation  of 
sandy  particles  contained  in  the  urine.'  Galen,  in 
a  very  important  passage,*  says  that  "Hippocra<>. 
tes  never  deigned  to  admit  the  causes  of  diseases 
according  to  his  imagination ;  he  was  convinced 
that  it  was  always  safer  to  refer  them  to  phenomena 
that  were  plainly  recognised.  Thus  he  never  pro- 
poses his  own  method  of  cure  but  when  he  believes 
it  founded  on  experience."  He  rendered  a  great  ser- 
vice to  pathology  by  not  multiplying  to  infinity,  like 
the  physicians  of  the  Cnidian  school  {vid.  Midicina, 
p.  629),  the  number  of  the  sorts  of  diseases,  and  by 
observing  with  scrupulous  attention  the  essential 
difference  which  exists  between  the  same  symptoms 
according  as  they  arise  from  different  causes.*  It 
is  upon  these  principles  that  he  founded  his  ex- 
cellent axioms  of  diagnosis,  and  complained  that 
physicians  had  not  sufficient  experience  to  recognise 
whether  weakness  in  diseases  was  the  consequence 
of  the  emptiness  of  the  vessels,  of  some  other  irri- 
tation, or  of  pain  and  the  intensity  of  the  malady ; 
nor  could  they  discern  the  accidents  occasioned  by 
the  constitution  of  the  individual  Thus  he  estab- 
lished between  active  and  passive  symptoms  a  dis- 
tinction which  he  believed  to  be  much  more  impor- 
tant than  the  classification  of  diseases  according  to 
species  founded  upon  pure  subtleties.  He  devoted 
bis  whole  attention  to  the  remote  causes  of  disease, 
particularly  to  the  air  and  winds.  He  began  by  ex- 
plaining the  action  of  heat  and  cold  upon  the  human 
body,*  and  then  pointed  out  the  changes  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  season  and  weather  occasions  in  the 
general  constitution.  He  thought  a  dry  atmosphere 
more  healthy  than  a  very  damp  one.'  He  regarded 
the  variations  of  the  weather  in  the  different  sea- 
sons as  a  sufficient  cause  for  a  number  of  diseases 
peculiar  to  each  part  of  the  year.  Many  of  these 
principles  have  perhaps  only  been  founded  upon  a 
Single  observation ;  indeed,  sometimes  his  observa- 
tions were  incorrect,  because  they  were  based  upon 
insufficient  reasonings.  When,  for  example,  he  met 
with  a  disease  in  a  town,  situated  opposite  to  such 
or  such  a  quarter  of  the  heavens,  he  did  not  fail  to 
attribute  it  to  the  influence  of  the  climate.  For  this 
reason  he  attributed  abortion  and  hydrocele  to  the 
north  wind,  and  the  fecundity  of  women  to  the  east 
wind.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  think  that  water 
possessed  particular  qualities  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent countries  where  it  was  met  with  and  the 
winds  to  which  it  was  exposed.  The  Humoral  Pa- 
thology, as  it  is  called,  or  the  theory  according  to 
which  all  maladies  are  explained  by  the  mixture  of 
the  four  cardinal  humours,  viz.,  Blood,  Bile,  Mucus 
or  Phlegm  (+teyfia),  and  Water,  is  found  in  the  wri 
tings  of  Hippocrates,  and  is  still  more  developed  by 
Plato.  The  common  source  of  all  these  humours 
is  the  stomach,  from  whence  they  are  attracted  by 
different  organs  when  diseases  develop  themselves.' 
To  each  of  these  four  humours  was  assigned  a  par- 
ticular source ;  the  bile  is  prepared  in  the  liver,  the 
mucus  in  the  head,  and  the  water  in  the  spleen.' 
The  bile  causes  all  the  acute  diseases ;  the  mucus 
contained  in  the  head  occasions  catarrhs  and  rheu- 
matism ;"  dropsy  depends  upon  an  affection  of  the 


1.  (Aphor.,  east,  r.,  4  03,  ton.  iii.,  p.  747.)—*.  (Anker. 
•act.  ri.,  ♦  M,  p.  7M.)  —  3.  ( Apfcor.,  aaet.  ii.,  4  71,  p.  7*8.)  —  4. 

iOmnont,  i.,  in  Lib.  da  Artie.,  p.  312,  ton.  XTiii.,  A-,  ed 
Cttha.)  —  5.  (Galen,  De  Math.  Med  ,  lib.  i.,  p.  IS,  ton.  x.)  —4). 
(Aphor.,  t.,  aect  T..4  18.  ton.  iii.,  p.  740,  741.)  —  7.  (Aphor. 
•tot.  hi., »  IS,  p  TZi)  —  8.  (De  Morb.,  lib.  hr.,  tun.  ii.,  p.  *t». 
-0.  (Ibid.)— 10   (DeLoc.  in  Ron.  tom.ii,p.  119.) 
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spleen.'  The  quantity  of  the  bile  determines  the 
type  of  the  ferer,  which  is  continued  (oivoxoc)  if  the 
mass  of  this  fluid  is  as  considerable  as  it  can  be ; 
quotidian  it"  it  is  less  abundant ;  tertian  if  it  is  still 
less ;  and  quartan  if  there  is  mixed  with  it  a  certain 
proportion  of  viscous  black  bile,  or  atrabile.1  This 
theory  of  the  Humours  is  also  exposed  in  a  much 
more  simple  manner  in  another  worV,  in  which  the 
autnor  attributes  all  diseases  to  the  mucus  and  bile.' 
The  Humoral  Pathology  was  developed  by  the  pu- 
pils of  Hippocrates  with  much  greater  precision  than 
it  had  been  before ;  it  formed  the  most  essential 
part  of  the  system  of  the  Dogmatici,  and  has  been 
the  basis  of  all  those  invented  since.    (Vid.  Doe- 

HATICI.) 

The  following  is  Sprengel's  analysis  of  the  Pa- 
thology of  Galen.  He  defines  health  to  be  that  state 
in  which  the  body  is  exempt  from  pain,  and  per- 
forms its  usual  functions  without  obstacle;  and 
disease  to  be  the  contrary  to  this,  viz.,  that  state  of 
the  body  (diadeotc,  Karaoiuvjj)  in  which  the  functions 
are  disturbed.1  One  must  not  confound  with  this 
state  the  affection  (iraBoc),  that  is  to  say,  the  effect 
of  this  disturbance  of  the  functions.*  That  which 
determines  this  injury  is  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
the  sensible  effects  of  which  are  the  ririyewfyiara, 
or  symptoms.*  Diseases  (Siodiatic)  are  unnatural 
states  either  of  the  similar  parts  (dpowficpif),  or  of 
the  organs  themselves  (bpyavim).'1  Those  of  the 
similar  parts  proceed  in  general  from  the  want  of 
proportion  among  the  elements,*  of  which  one  or 
two  predominate.'  In  this  manner  arise  eight  dif- 
ferent tvoKpuotai."  The  affections  of  the  organs 
themselves  depend  upon  tbe  number,  the  figure,  the 
luantity,  or  the  situation  of  the  parts."  Symptoms 
consist  either  in  the  derangement  of  a  function  or 
n  the  vicious  state  of  the  secretions."  The  causes 
jf  disease  are  remote  or  proximate :  the  former 
contribute,  up  to  a  certain  point,  to  the  development 
tf  diseases  ;  but  they  must  agree  perfectly  with 
each  other  to  give  rise  to  a  proximate  cause.  They 
nay  be  external  or  internal ;  Galen  calls  the  latter 
antecedent,  itporiyovutvai,  and  the  former  primitive, 
irpoKarapicTtitai."  Those  which  are  internal  depend 
almost  always  upon  the  superabundance  (irVjdoc) 
or  the  deterioration  of  the  humours  (KaKoxy/ua1*). 
When  the  blood  is  in  too  great  a  quantity,  it  is  of 
importance  to  determine  whether  this  superabun- 
dance is  absolute,  or  only  with  reference  to  the 
strength  of  the  patient.  Hence  arise  two  kinds  of 
plethora  which  the  modern  schools  have  adopted.*' 
Galen  gives  to  every  disorder  of  the  humours  the 
name  of  putridity,  which  takes  place  every  time  that 
a  stagnant  humour  is  exposed  to  a  high  temperature 
without  evaporating."  For  this  reason,  suppuration, 
and  even  the  sediment  of  urine,  are  proofs  of  putrid- 
ity." In  every  fever  there  is  a  kind  of  putridity 
which  gives  out  an  unnatural  heat,  which  becomes 
the  cause  of  fever,  because  tbe  heart,  and  afterward 
the  arterial  system,  takes  part  in  it."  All  fevers 
arise  from  a  deterioration  of  humours,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  ephemeral  fever,  which  proceeds 


1.  (De  Affix*.,  toot. «.,  p.  3M,  400.)—*.  (De  Net.  Hon.,  torn. 

p.  MS,  170.)— 3.  (Da  Mori).,  lib.  i.,  torn,  ii,  p.  167.)— 4.  (De 
Diff.  Sympt.,  lib.  iii.,  p.  41,  44,  torn,  Tii.,  ed.  Kuhn.  —  Moth. 
Med.,  lib.  i.,  p.  41  ;  lib.  ii.,  p.  81,  torn.  x. — De  Diff.  Morb.,  e.  ii., 
p.  817,  torn.  Ti.)— 5.  (De  Diff.  Sympt.,  I.  c  — De  Locis  Affect., 
lib.  i„  e.  3,  tora-Tiii.,  p.  IS.)— 8.  (De  Diff.  Sympt.,  lib.  iii-  p. 


41.  —  Melh.  Med.,  lib.  ii.,  p.  81,  torn,  x.)  —7.  (Ibid.,  lib.  ix.,  p. 

*""  '      "    —     ~  "  "*    '  "  "'~  ri.)— 9.  (Meth. 

-—  -  .  r -  -■--  ^ — Jl«  Dyeuiaa.,  p. 

7»,tom.Tii.)  — 11.  (Meth.Med.,  1.  c.)  —  IS.  (Meth.  Med.,  lib. 


•48.)  — 8.  ;De  Diff.  Morb.,  c.  ii.,  p.  840,  torn,  ti.)— 9.  (Met 
Med.,  lib  tx ,  p.  MS,  torn.  x_.)— 10.  (De  Anomal.  Dyscraa- 


m.,  p.  811,  torn,  x.— De  Din*.  Sympt,,  p.  50,  torn,  vii.) — 13.  (De 
Toepda,  Valet.,  lib.  ir.,  p.  SS6,  torn,  ri.)  — 14.  (De  Tnenda  Val- 
et- lib.  Ti.,  p.  407,  torn,  ri.)  — 15.  (De  Plenitndine,  cap.  1,  p. 
»SS,  torn.  Tii.)  —  IB.  (Meth.  Med.,  lib.  ix.,  cap.  10,  p.  781,  torn. 
i.)— 17.  (Comm.  3  in  lib.  iii.  Hippocr.,  Epidem.,  p.  740,  torn. 
•tii  ,  e.)-18.  (De  Ven»  Sect  Therap.,  p.  984.  torn,  xi  I 
740 


rrom  &  ^articular  affection  of  the  nveiia.'  Among 
the  intermittent  fevers,  Galen  attributes  the  quotid- 
ian to  tbe  disorder  of  the  phlegm,  the  tertian  to  that 
of  the  bile,  and  tbe  quartan  to  the  putrefaction  of 
the  black  bile,  or  atrabile.  This  last  humour  being 
the  roost  difficult  to  set  in  motion,  requires  also  the 
most  time  to  bring  on  the  attack.  A  very  extra- 
ordinary thing,  says  Sprengel,  is,  that  this  arbitrary 
hypothesis  is  really  supported  by  a  great  number  of 
facts ;  and  hence  it  has  found,  even  in  modern 
times,  many  supporters  of  no  common  merit.*  Ga- 
len, like  Hippocrates,  explains  inflammation  very 
simply  by  the  introduction  of  the  blood  into  a  part 
which  did  not  before  contain  any.*  If  the  pneuma 
insinuates  itself  at  the  same  time,  the  inflammation 
is  then  pneumatic,  irvcvftaTu&qc :  it  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  pure,  ^XeyuovMr/c,  when  the  blood  penetrates 
alone  ;  adematout,  oU^fiarudrie,  if  it  is  accompanied 
by  phlegm  ;  erysipelatous,  ipvoiireXaruSifc,  when  bile 
is  joined  with  it ;  and  tchirrout,  OKifrbodtje,  if  accom- 
panied by  atrabile.*  He  made  the  same  division 
of  hemorrhage  as  is  admitted  in  the  present  day ; 
he  divides  it  into  that  which  is  produced  by  anasto- 
mosis, dilatation,  <fcc.* 

The  following  are  the  titles  of  the  works  relating 
to  Pathology  that  are  found  in  the  collection  of 
writings  that  bear  the  name  of  Hippocrates,  but  of 
these  none  are  undoubtedly  genuine  (see  Cboulant, 
"  Handbuch  der  Bucherkunde  fur  die  iEltere  Medi- 
cin," Leipzig,  1841):  1.  TlepiHovoov,  "De  Morbis;" 
2.  Ileal  Ila8uv,  "  De  Affectionibus ,"  3.  Tlcpi  top 
'Evrdr  Tlabuv,  "  De  Internis  Affectionibus ,"  4.  Tltpl 
Uapdeviuv,  "  De  Virginum  Morbis  ;"  5.  Tlepi  Tvvai- 
KtltK  *voioc,  "  De  Nature  Muliebri ,"  6.  Utpl  TV 
vaiKtiuv,  "  De  Mulierum  Morbis ;"  7.  tlepi  'Aj6puv, 
"  De  Sterilibus  ;*'  and  8.  Tlepi  'Oi»oc,  "  De  Visu." 
The  principal  pathological  works  of  Galen  are,  1. 
his  six  books  Utpl  tuv  Tltirovdoruv  Toiruv,  "  De  Lo- 
eia Affectis  ;"  2.  Tlepi  ^tafopde  Hoon/tann,  "  De 
Differentiis  Morborum ;"  8.  Tlepi  tuv  iv  rote  Nooy- 
uaatv  'kiriuv,  "  De  Morborum  Causis."  There  is 
also  much  matter  relating  to  the  subject  of  Pathol- 
ogy to  be  found  in  several  other  parts  of  his  works. 

PATIBTJLUM.    (Vid.  Furca.) 

PATINA  (XtK&vn,  dim.  faitaviov  al.  ZsKapiov, 
XtKcailam).*  Xcxavif,  second  dim.  amcowoW'),  a  basin 
or  bowl  of  earthenware,  rarely  of  bronze'  or  silver.* 

A  patina,  covered  with  a  lid  (operculum),  war 
sometimes  used  to  keep  grapes  instead  of  a  jar,"  a 
proof  that  this  vessel  was  of  a  form  intermediate 
between  the  Patbra  and  the  Olla,  not  so  flat  a.- 
the  former,  nor  so  deep  as  the  latter.    Hence  it  i: 
compared  to  the  crater."   ( Vid.  Crater.)  This  ac 
count  of  its  shape  accords  with  a  variety  of  uses  t 
which  it  was  applied,  viz.,  to  hold  water  and 
sponge  for  washing,"  and  clay  for  making  bricks,1 
invomiting,uandin  smelting  the  ore  of  quicksilver.1 
But  its  most  frequent  use  wa»  in  cookery  and  phai 
macy."  Although  the  patera  and  the  olla  were  also 
used,  the  articles  of  diet  were  commonly  prepared, 
sometimes  over  a  fire,"  and  sometimes  without  fire, 
in  a  patina,  and  more  especially  when  they  were 
accompanied  with  sauce  or  fluid."  Hence  the  word 
occurs  in  almost  every  page  of  Apiciiis,  De  Opsonin 
(vid.  Opsonium)  ;  and  hence  came  its  synonyme  bf- 


1.  (DeDif.  Febr.,  lib.  i,  p.  395,  S96,  torn.  Tii.)— S.  (De  Diff. 
Febr.,  lib.  ii.,  p.  118,  torn.  Tii —  Compare  Eliner'a  "  Beytratfe 
xur  Fieberlehre,"  Kftaigeb,  1780,  8ro.)— 1.  (Meth.  Med.,  lib. 
xiii.,  p.  876,  ton.  x.)  —  4.  (Ibid.,  p.  879,  ton.  x.)  —  5.  (Meth. 
Med.,  lib.  t.,  p.  Ill,  ton.  x.)— «.  (Athen.,  Ti.,  p.  388.)— 7.  (Bek- 
ker,  Anec.,  p.  794.)— «.  (Palled.,  De  Re  Rnat.,  i.,  40.— Bin.,  11 
N.,xxxiT.,  (i.e.  1ft.)  —  9.  (Treb,PoU.,aand.,p.z08,e.)  — 10 
(Col.,  De  Re  Rut.,  xti.,41.)— 11.  (SchoLinArietoph.,  Achaxn., 
1109.)—  IS.  (Ariatoph.,  Veep..  598.)— 13.  (Ates,  1143,  1146.)- 
14.  (Id..  Nnb.,  904.1—15.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  8,  a.  41.)— 18 
(Plin,  H.  N,  xxiii.,  *,  ••  31.)— 17.  (Plant.,  Pseud.,  III.,  ii..  SI 
—  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xriii.,  11,  a.  S8 1  xrii,  SS,  a.  80.1—18.  (Hor 
Sat.,  L,  iii,  80.) 
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**5«mj.1  Id  tbe  same  bowl  the  food  was  commonly 
Drought  to  table,*  an  example  of  which  is  Xexdviov 
r&v  Xay^av  xpeuv,  t. «.,  "  a  basin  of  stewed  hare.'" 
But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  dishes  (vid.  Lanx,  Pa- 
tbju)  were  used  to  bring  to  table  those  articles  of 
food,  the  form  and  solidity  of  which  were  adapted 
to  each  vessels. 

Tbe  silver  bowl  was  sometimes  ornamented,  as 
with  ivy-leaves  (hederata*),  or  by  the  insertion  of 
minors  (tpeciiiaiat).  These  bowls  weighed  from 
10  'a  20  lbs.  each.  Vitellius,  wishing  to  obtain  an 
earthenware  bowl  of  immense  size,  had  a  furnace 
constructed  on  purpose  to  bake  it.* 

A  method  of  divination  by  the  use  of  a  basin  (Xe- 
xavofunrreia)  is  mentioned  by  Tzetzes  on  Lycophron, 
v.  813. 

PATRES.    (Vid.  Patrick.) 

PAT'RIA  POTESTAS.  Potestas  signifies  gen- 
erally a  power  or  faculty  of  any  kind  by  which  we 
do  anything.  "  Potestas,"  says  Paulus,'  "has 
several  significations :  when  applied  to  magistrates, 
it  is  imperium ;  in  the  case  of  children,  it  is  the  patria 
potestas ;  in  the  case  of  slaves,  it  is  dominium." 
According  to  Paulus,  then,  potestas,  as  applied  to 
magistrates,  is  equivalent  to  imperium.  Thus  we 
find  potestas  associated  with  the  adjectives  Preto- 
ria, consularis.  But  potestas  is  applied  to  magis- 
trates who  had  not  the  imperium,  as,  for  instance, 
to  quaestors  and  tribuni  plebis;*  and  potestas  and 
imperium  are  often  opposed  in  Cicero.  Thus  it 
*eems  that  this  word  potestas,  like  many  other 
Roman  terms,  had  both  a  wider  signification  and  a 
narrower  one.  In  its  wider  signification  it  might 
mean  all  the  power  that  was  delegated  to  any  per- 
son by  the  state,  whatever  might  be  the  extent  of 
that  power.  In  its  narrower  significations,  it  was, 
on  the  one  hand,  equivalent  to  imperium ;  and,  on 
the  other,  it  expressed  the  power  of  those  function- 
aries who  had  not  the  imperium.  Sometimes  it 
was  used  to  express  a  magistrates,  as  a  person,' 
and  hence,  in  the  Italian  language,  the  word  podes- 
ti  signifies  a  magistrate. 

Potestas  is  also  one  of  the  words  by  which  is  ex- 
pressed the  power  that  one  private  person  has  over 
another,  the  other  two  being  manus  and  mancipium. 
The  potestas  is  either  dominica,  that  is,  ownership, 
as  exhibited  in  the  relation  of  master  and  slave 
(vid.  Sk»vd»),  or  patria,  as  exhibited  in  tbe  relation 
of  father  and  child.  The  mancipium  was  framed 
alter  the  analogy  of  the  potestas  dominica.  (Vid. 
Mancipioh.) 

Patria  potestas,  then,  signifies  the  power  which  a 
Roman  father  had  over  the  persons  of  his  children, 
grandchildren,  and  other  descendants  (JUiifamiUtu, 
JUiaf»miliu),  and  generally  all  the  rights  which  he 
had  by  virtue  of  his  paternity.  The  foundation  of 
the  patria  potestas  was  a  legal  marriage,  and  the 
birth  of  a  child  gave  it  full  effect.  ( Vid.  Mabbiaox, 
Rohan.) 

It  does  not  seem  that  tbe  patria  potestas  was 
ever  viewed  among  the  Romans  as  absolutely  equiv- 
alent to  the  dominica  potestas,  or  as  involving  own- 
ership of  tee  child  ;  and  yet  the  original  notion  of 
the  patria  tame  very  near  to  that  of  the  dominica 
potestas.  Originally  the  father  had  the  power  of 
lite  and  death  over  bis  son  as  a  member  of  his 
iamilia :  lie  could  sell  him,  and  so  bring  him  into 
tbe  manctpii  causa ;  and  he  had  tbe  jus  noxae  dandi 
as  a  necessary  consequence  of  his  being  liable  for 
the  delicts  of  his  child.    He  could  also  give  bis 

1  (Photioa,  Lax.,  a.  t.)—  t.  (Xoa.,  Cn.,  i.,  $,  t  «.— Athen., 
it.,  p.  MO,  /.-  Plant..  Mil.,  III.,  i.,  IM.— Ter.,  Eun.,  IV  ,  ,ii 
*>.— Hor.,  Sat.,  II.,  Yiii.,  43.)— J.  (Ariatopb.,  Aehara.,  1108  )— I. 
(Trab.  PoU.,  L  c>— S.  (F;.  Vooiac..  Probua,  p.  M4,  ad.  SJoim.) 
-«.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  »xx»..  l£  t.  46.— Jot.,  it.,  :S0-I*ti-7. 
(Dig-  50,  tit.  10,  a.  «J.)-8.  (Co.,  Pro  Clwc-.,  e  V  :■  *  iSaa- 
taau  Claud..  13.— Jot„  Sat.,  i.,  1MM 


daughter  in  marriage,  or  give  a  wife  to  bis  son,  di 
vorce  bis  child,  give  bim  in  adoption,  and  emanci 
pate  him  at  bis  pleasure. 

The  father  could  exheredate  his  son,  he  could 
substitute  another  person  as  heir  to  him  (vid.  Us- 
ees), and  he  could,  by  his  will,  appoint  him  a  tutor. 

The  general  rights  and  disabilities  of  a  filius- 
familias  may  be  thus  briefly  expressed :  "  The  child 
is  incapable,  in  his  private  rights,  of  any  power  or 
dominion ;  in  every  other  respect  he  is  capable  of 
legal  rights."1  The  incapacity  of  the  child  is  not 
really  an  incapacity  of  acquiring  legal  rights,  for 
tbe  child  could  acquire  by  contract,  for  instance ; 
but  everything  that  he  acquired  was  acquired  for 
bis  father. 

As  to  matters  that  belonged  to  tbe  jus  publi- 
cum, the  son  laboured  under  no  incapacities :  ho 
could  vote  at  the  comitia  tributa,  be  could  fill  a 
magistrates,  and  he  could  be  a  tutor :  for  the  tute- 
la  was  considered  a  part  of  jus  publicum. 

The  child  had  connubium  and  commercium,  like 
any  Roman  citizen  who  was  sui  juris,  but  these 
legal  capacities  brought  to  him  no  present  power 
or  ownership.  His  marriage  was  legal  (juttum), 
but  if  it  was  accompanied  with  the  in  manum  con- 
ventio,  his  wife  came  into  the  power  of  his  father, 
and  not  into  the  power  of  the  son.  The  son's 
children  were  in  all  cases  in  the  power  of  their 
grandfather  when  the  son  was. 

Inasmuch  as  he  had  commercium,  he  could  be  a 
witness  to  mancipationes  and  testaments,  but  he 
could  not  have  property  nor  servitutes.  He  had 
the  testamenti  factio,  as  already  stated,  so  far  as 
to  be  a  witness  to  a  testament,  but  he  could  not 
make  a  testament,  for  he  had  nothing  to  dispose 
of;  and  he  could  not  have  a  heres. 

He  could,  as  already  observed,  acquire  rights 
for  his  father  by  contract,  but  none  for  himself,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  an  adstipulatio,  an  instance 
which  shows  the  difference  between  a  son  and  a 
slave.  (Vid.  Obligations*.)  But  he  could  incur 
obligations  and  could  be  sued  like  a  paterfamilias. 
The  foundation  of  these  rules  of  law  was  the  max- 
im that  the  condition  of  a  master  could  be  im- 
proved by  the  acts  of  his  slaves,  but  not  made 
worse ;  and  this  maxim  applied  equally  to  a  son 
and  a  slave.  Between  the  father  and  the  son  no 
civiles  obligationes  could  exist ;  neither  of  them, 
consequently,  could  have  a  right  of  action  against 
the  other.  Some  writers  have  supposed  that  there 
was  a  difference  between  the  capacities  and  inca- 
pacities of  a  fiiiusfamilias  and  a  filiafamilias  as  to 
obligationes ;  but  the  reasons  alleged  by  Savigny 
seem  conclusively  to  show  that  there  was  no  dif- 
ference at  all. 

The  incapacity  of  tbe  child  to  acquire  for  him- 
self, and  his  capacity  to  acquire  for  his  father,  as 
well  as  their  mutual  incapacity  of  acquiring  rights 
of  action  against  one  another,  are  viewed  by  some 
modern  writers  as  a  consequence  of  a  legal  unity 
of  person,  while  others  affirm  that  there  is  no  trace 
of  such  a  fiction  in  the  Roman  law,  and  that  the 
assumption  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  explain 
the  rule  of  law.  Indeed,  the  fiction  of  such  a  unity 
is  quite  unnecessary,  for  the  fundamental  maxim 
already  referred  to,  that  a  man  may  be  made  richer, 
but  not  poorer,  by  his  slaves  and  children,  is  a  sim- 
ple positive  rule.  Though  the  child  could  not  ac- 
quire for  himself,  yet  all  that  he  did  acquire  for 
his  father  might  become  bis  own  in  the  event  of 
bis  father's  death,  a  circumstance  which  material 
ly  distinguished  the  acquisitions  of  a  son  from 
those  of  a  slave ;  and,  accordingly,  the  son  is  some- 
times, though  not  with  strict  propriety,  considered 
as  a  kind  of  joint  owner  with  his  father. 


1   (Sniguy,  SjHem,  dec,  ii.,  S3.) 
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Tlie  rale  as  to  the  incapacity  of  a  filiusfamilias 
Tor  acquiring  property  was  first  varied  about  the 
time  of  Augustus,  when  the  son  was  empowered  to 
acquire  for  himself  and  to  treat  as  his  own  what- 
ever he  got  in  military  service.  This  was  the  cas- 
trense  peculium,  with  respect  to  which  the  son 
was  considered  as  a  person  sui  juris.1  But  if  the 
filiusfamilias  died  without  having  made  any  dispo- 
sition of  this  peculium,  it  came  to  the  father,  and 
this  continued  to  be  the  law  till  Justinian  altered 
it ;  but  in  this  case  the  property  came  as  peculium, 
not  as  hereditas.  The  privileges  of  a  filiusfamil- 
ias as  to  the  acquisition  of  property  were  extended 
under  Constantine  to  his  acquisitions  made  during 
the  discharge  of  civil  offices ;  and  as  this  new  priv- 
ilege was  framed  after  the  analogy  of  the  castrense 
peculium,  it  was  designated  by  the  name  quasi 
castrense  peculium.  Farther  privileges  of  the 
same  kind  were  also  given  by  Constantine  and  ex- 
tended under  subsequent  emperors  (bona  qvut  patri 
ion  adquiruntur). 

The  patria  potestas  began  with  the  birth  of  a 
child  in  lawful  marriage.  If  a  Roman  had  by  mis- 
take married  a  woman  with  whom  he  had  no  con- 
nubium,  thinking  that  connubium  existed,  he  was 
allowed  to  prove  his  case  (cava  erroris  probatio), 
upon  doing  which,  the  child  that  had  been  born  and 
the  wife  also  became  Roman  citizens,  and  from 
that  time  the  son  was  in  the  power  of  the  father. 
This  causa  probatio  was  allowed  by  a  senatus 
consultum,*  which,  as  it  appears  from  the  context, 
and  a  comparison  with  Ulpian's  Fragments,'  was 
an  amendment  of  the  lex  ^Elia  Sentia.  Other  in- 
stances of  the  cause  probatio  are  mentioned  by 
Gaius. 

It  was  a  condition  of  the  patria  potestas  that 
the  child  should  be  born  in  marriage.  By  the  old 
law,  then,  the  subsequent  marriage  of  the  parents 
did  not  legitimate  a  child  born  before  the  marriage. 
But  it  seems  to  have  early  become  the  fashion  for 
the  emperor,  as  an  act  of  grace,  to  place  such  child 
on  the  same  footing  as  legitimate  children.  The 
legitimation  per  subsequens  matrimonium  only  be- 
came an  established  rule  of  law  under  Constantine, 
and  was  introduced  for  the  advantage  of  children 
who  were  born  in  concubinage.  ( Vid.  Concbbina.) 
In  the  time  of  Theodosius  II.,  the  rule  was  estab- 
lished by  which  a  child  was  legitimated  per  obla- 
tionem  curiae.  To  these  two  modes  of  legitima- 
tion Justinian  added  that  per  rescriptum  principis. 
The  child  thus  legitimated  came  into  the  familia 
and  the  potestas  of  his  father  as  if  he  had  been 
born  in  lawful  marriage. 

The  patria  potestas  could  also  be  acquired  by 
either  of  the  modes  of  adoption.  ( Vid.  Adoption, 
Roman.) 

The  patria  potestas  was  dissolved  in  various 
ways.  It  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  father, 
upon  which  event  the  grandchildren,  if  there  were 
any,  who  had  hitherto  been  in  the  power  of  their 
grandfather,  came  into  the  power  of  their  father, 
who  was  now  sui  juris.  It  could  also  be  dissolved 
in  various  ways  during  the  lifetime  of  the  father. 
A  maxima  or  media  capitis  diminutio,  either  of 
the  parent  or  child,  dissolved  the  patria  potestas ; 
though,  in  the  case  of  either  party  sustaining  a  cap- 
itis diminutio  by  falling  into  the  hands  of  an  en- 
emy, the  relation  might  be  revived  by  postliminium. 
A  father  who  was  adrogated,  and,  consequently, 
sustained  a  minima  capitis  diminutio,  came,  togeth- 
er with  his  children,  who  had  hitherto  been  in  his 
power,  into  the  powor  «f  his  adoptive  father.  The 
emancipation  of  the  child  by  the  father  was  a  com- 
mon mode  of  dissolving  the  patria  potestas,  and 
was  accompanied  by  the  minima  capitis  diminutio. 


1    (Juv.,  Sat.,  xvi,  91.)-1.  (Gaiua,  i.,  «!.)— 3.  (ni.,  4.) 
MS 


If  a  son  was  elected  flamen  dialis,  or  i  daugntwr 
was  chosen  a  vestal,  the  patria  potestas  ceased ; 
and  in  the  later  period  it  was  also  dissolved  by 
the  son's  attaining  certain  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
honours.  The  potestas  of  the  father  might  cease 
without  the  son  becoming  sui  juris,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  son  being  given  in  adoption. 

The  term  patria  potestas  strictly  expresses  the 
power  of  the  father,  as  such,  which  arises  from  the 
paternal  relation;  but  the  term  also  imports  tlie 
rights  of  the  child  as  a  filiusfamilias  or  filiafamilias. 
Of  these  rights  the  most  important  was  the  capa- 
city of  being  the  suus  heres  of  the  father.  Uen- 
erally  the  parent  could  emancipate  his  child  at  his 
pleasure,  and  thus  deprive  him  of  the  rights  of  ag- 
nation ;  but  the  law  in  this  respect  was  altered  by 
Justinian,'  who  made  the  consent  of  the  child  ne- 
cessary. 

PATRI'CII.  This  word  is  evidently  a  deriva- 
tive from  pater,  which  frequently  occurs  in  the  Ro 
man  writers  as  equivalent  to  senator.  Patricii 
therefore  signifies  those  who  belonged  to  the  pa 
tres  "  rex  patrcM  eos  (senatores)  voluit  nemmari,  pa- 
triciosqve  eontm  liberot;"*  though  it  seems  to  be  a 
mistake  in  these  writers  to  suppose  that  the  patri- 
cii were  only  the  offspring  of  the  patres  in  the 
sense  of  senators,  and  necessarily  connected  with 
them  by  blood.  The  connexion  was,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter,  a  much  wider  one,  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  patres  and  patricii  are  sometimes  used 
as  convertible  terms,  so  that  patricii  stands  foi 
senators.'  The  words  patres  and  patricii  have  thus 
radically  the  same  meaning,  and  some  of  the  an- 
cients believed  that  the  name  patres  was  given  to 
that  particular  class  of  the  Roman  population  from 
the  fact  that  they  were  fathers  of  families ;'  others 
that  they  were  called  so  from  their  age,*  or  be- 
cause they  distributed  land  among  the  poorer  cit- 
izens, as  fathers  did  among  their  children.*  But 
most  writers  refer  the  name  to  the  patrociiuum 
which  the  patricians  exercised  over  the  whole 
state,  and  over  all  classes  of  persons  of  whom  it 
was  composed.7 

In  considering  who  the  patricians  were,  we  have 
to  distinguish  three  periods  in  the  history  of  Rome. 
The  first  extends  from  the  foundation  of  the  city 
down  to  the  establishment  of  the  plebeians  as  a  sec- 
ond order :  the  second,  from  this  event  down  to  the 
time  of  Constantine,  during  which  time  the  patri- 
cians were  a  real  aristocracy  of  birth,  and,  as  such, 
formed  a  distinct  class  of  Roman  citizens  opposed 
to  the  plebeians,  and  afterward  to  the  new  plebeian 
aristocracy  of  the  nobiles :  the  third  period  extends 
from  Constantine  down  to  the  middle  ages,  during 
which  the  patricians  were  no  longer  an  aristocracy 
of  birth,  but  were  persons  who  merely  enjoyed  a 
title,  first  granted  by  the  emperors,  and  afterward 
by  the  popes  also. 

First  Period  :  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to 
the  establishment  of  the  plebeian  order.  Niebuhr's  re- 
searches into  the  early  history  of  Rome  have  estab 
lished  it  as  a  fact  beyond  all  doubt,  that  during  this 
period  the  patricians  were  the  whole  body  of  Ro- 
man citizens ;  that  they  were  the  populus  Romaitus  ■ 
and  that  there  were  no  other  real  citizens  besides 
them.*  The  other  parts  of  the  Roman  population, 
namely,  clients  and  slaves,  did  not  belong  to  the 
populus  Romanus,  and  were  not  burghers  or  patri- 
cians.   The  senators  or  patres  (in  the  narrower 


1.  (Not.,  89,  c.  11.) — 9.  (Cic.,  De  Repnb.,  ii.,  18.— Lit.,  i .  p 
— Dionjn.,  ii.,  p.  83,  ed.  Sjrlborj.)— 3.  (Pint.,  Ronral.,  IS.— Ljr 
dua,  De  Mens.,  i.,  20.— De  Mag.,  i.,  16.— Niebnhr,  Hirt.  oi 
Rome,  i- p.  338.)— «.  (Pint.,  Dionya.,  1.  o.)— 5.  (Sallnat,  Cat., 
6.)— S.  (Feat.,  a.  t.  Patree  Senntoree. — Lyd.,  Da  Mens.,  it.,  50.) 
— 7.  (Plut.  and  Sallnat,  1.  c. — Zonarns,  vii.,  8.— Suidaa,  a.  t. 
narpijtioi.)— 8.  (Niebnhr,  Hiat.  of  Rome,  it.,  p  SS4,  485,  sola 
407.— Cic,  Pro  Cecin.,  35.) 
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wane  it  the  word)  were  a  select  body  of  the  pop- 
ulus 01  patricians,  which  acted  as  their  represent- 
ative. The  biLghers  or  patricians  consisted  ori- 
ginally of  three  distinct  tribes,  which  afterward  be- 
came united  into  the  sovereign  populus.  These 
tribes  had  founded  settlements  upon  several. of  the 
hills  which  were  subsequently  included  within  the 
precincts  of  the  city  of  Rome.  Their  names  were 
Kamnes,  Tities,  and  Luceres,  or  Ramnenses,  Titien- 
ses,  and  Luc«recses.  Each  of  these  tribes  consist- 
ed of  ten  curite,  and  each  curia  of  ten  gentes,  and  of 
the  same  number  of  decuries,  which  were  establish- 
ed for  representative  and  military  purposes.  ( Vid. 
Scnatds.)  The  first  tribe,  or  the  Kamnes,  were  a 
Latin  colony  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Romulus.  As  long  as  it  stood  alone  it 
contained  only  one  hundred  gentes,  and  had  a  sen- 
ate of  one  hundred  members.  When  the  Tities, 
or  Sabine  settlers  on  the  Quirinal  and  Viminal  Hills, 
under  King  Tatius,  became  united  with  the  Kam- 
nes, the  number  of  gentes,  as  well  as  that  of  sena- 
tors, was  increased  to  200.  These  two  tribes,  after 
their  onion,  continued  probably  for  a  considerable 
time  to  be  the  patricians  of  Rome,  until  the  third 
tribe,  the  Luceres,  which  chiefly  consisted  of 
Etruscans,  who  had  settled  on  the  Ccljan  Hill, 
also  became  united  with  the  other  two  as  a  third 
tribe.  When  this  settlement  was  made  is  not  cer- 
tain :  some  say  that  it  was  in  the  time  of  Rom- 
ulus ;'  others,  that  it  took  place  at  a  later  time.* 
But  the  Etruscan  settlement  was  in  all  probability 
older  than  that  of  the  Sabines,'  though  it  seems 
occasionally  to  have  received  new  bands  of  Etrus- 
can settlers  even  as  late  as  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Republic. 

The  amalgamation  of  these  three  tribes  did  not 
take  place  at  once :  the  union  between  Latins  and 
Sabines  is  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Romulus,  though 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  quite  perfect,  since 
the  Latins  on  some  occasions  claimed  a  superiority 
over  the  Sabines.4  The  Luceres  existed  for  a  long 
time  as  a  separate  tribe  without  enjoying  the  same 
rights  as  the  two  other  tribes,  until  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  himself  an  Etruscan,  caused  them  to  be 
placed  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  others. 
For  this  reason  he  is  said  to  have  increased  the 
number  of  senators  to  300*  (compare  Sebatos), 
and  to  have  added  two  vestal  virgins  to  the  exist- 
ing number  of  four.*  The  Luceres,  however,  are, 
notwithstanding  this  equalization,  sometimes  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  tribes  by  the  name  patres 
or  patrieii  minorum  gentium ;  though  this  name  is 
aUo  applied  to  other  members  of  the  patricians, 
t.  g.,  to  those  plebeian  families  who  were  admitted 
by  Tarquinius  Priscus  into  the  three  tribes,  and  in 
comparison  with  these,  the  Luceres  are  again  call- 
ed patrt*  majorum  gentium.7  That  this  distinction 
Mitween  patrieii  majorum  and  minorum  gentium 
was  kept  up  in  private  life  at  a  time  when  it  bad 
no  value  whatever  in  a  political  point  of  view,  is 
clear  from  Cicero.*  Tullus  Hostilius  admitted 
several  of  the  noble  gentes  of  Alba  among  the  pa- 
tricians (mi  patres  legit),'  viz.,  the  Tullii  (Juliil), 
Servilii,  Quinctii,  Geganii,  Curiatii,  and  Cloelii,  to 
vhich  Dionysius10  adds  the  gens  Metilia.  Ancus 
riarcius  admitted  the  Tarquinii,11  Tarquinius  Pris- 
ms the  Tullii,1*  Servius  TuUius  the  Octavii,"  and 
iven  Tarquinius  Superbus  seems  to  have  had  simi- 


1.  (Fat.,  •.  t.  Cmlm»  Mom  and  LoCCTea.— Vino,  Do  Ling. 
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lar  intentions.'  We  do  not  hear  tha  the  number 
of  gentes  was  increased  by  these  admissions,  and 
must  therefore  suppose  that  some  of  them  had  al- 
ready become  extinct,  and  that  the  vacancies 
which  thus  arose  were  filled  up  with  these  new 
burghers."  During  the  time  of  the  Republic,  dis- 
tinguished strangers  and  wealthy  plebeians  were 
occasionally  made  Roman  patricians,  e.  g.,  Appius 
Claudius  and  his  gens,'  and  Domitius  ^Enobarbus.* 
As  regards  the  kingly  period,  the  Roman  historians 
speak  as  if  the  kings  had  had  the  power  of  raising 
a  gens  or  an  individual  to  the  rank  of  a  patrician ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  tie  king  could  not  do  this 
without  the  consent  of  ae  senate  and  the  curies ; 
and  hence  Livy*  makes  Canuleius  say,  "  per  co-op- 
tationem  in  patres,  aut  ab  regibus  lecti,"  which 
lectio,  of  course,  required  the  sanction  of  the  body 
of  patricians.  In  the  time  of  the  Republic,  such  an 
elevation  to  the  rank  of  patrician  could  only  be 
granted  by  the  senate  and  the  populus.' 

Since  there  were  no  other  Roman  citizens  but  the 
patricians  during  this  period,  we  cannot  speak  of 
any  rights  or  privileges  belonging  to  them  exclu- 
sively j  they  are  all  comprehended  under  Civitas 
(Roman)  and  Gens.  Respecting  their  relations 
to  the  kings,  see  Cohitia  Cdbiata  and  Senatus. 
During  this  early  period  we  can  scarcely  speak 
of  the  patricians  as  an  aristocracy,  unless  we  re- 
gard their  relation  to  the  clients  in  this  light.  ( Vid. 
Omens.) 

Second  Period  :  from  the  establishment  of  the  ple- 
beian order  to  the  time  of  Conslantine.  At  the  tune 
when  the  plebeians  became  a  distinct  class  of  cit- 
izens, who  shared  certain  rights  with  the  patricians, 
the  latter  lost  in  so  far  as  these  rights  no  longer 
belonged  to  them  exclusively.  But  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  rights,  and  those  the  most  im- 
portant ones,  still  remained  in  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  patricians,  who  alone  were  civet  Op- 
timo jure,  and  were  the  patres  of  the  nation  in  the 
same  sense  as  before.  All  civil  and  religious  of- 
fices were  in  t^eir  possession,  and  they  continued, 
as  before,  to  be  the  populus,  the  nation  now  consist- 
ing of  the  populus  and  the  plebes.  This  distinction, 
which  Livy  found  in  ancient  documents,1  seems, 
however,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  have  fallen  into 
oblivion,  so  that  the  historian  seems  to  be  scarcely 
aware  of  it,  and  uses  populus  for  the  whole  body 
of  citizens,  including  the  plebeians.  Under  the 
Antonines,  the  term  populus  signified  all  the  citi- 
zens with  the  exception  of  the  patrieii.*  In  their 
relation  to  the  plebeians  or  the  commonalty,  the 
patricians  now  were  a  real  aristocracy  of  birth. 
A  person  bom  of  a  patrician  family  was  and  re- 
mained a  patrician,  whether  he  was  rich  or  poor,, 
whether  he  was  a  member  of  the  senate  or  an 
eques,  or  held  any  of  the  great  offices  of  the  state 
or  not ;  there  was  no  power  that  could  make  a  pa- 
trician a  plebeian.  As  regards  the  census,  he 
might,  indeed,  not  belong  to  the  wealthy  classes,  but 
his  rank  remained  the  same.  Instances  of  reduced 
patricians  in  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic  are 
the  father  of  M.  ^Emiliua  Scaurus,  and  the  family 
of  the  Sullas  previous  to  the  time  of  the  great  dic- 
tator of  that  name.  The  only  way  in  which  a  pa- 
trician might  become  a  plebeian  was  when,  of  his 
own  accord,  he  left  his  gens  and  curia,  gave  up  the 
sacra,  etc.*  A  plebeian,  on  the  other  hand,  or 
even  a  stranger,  might,  as  we  stated  above,  be 
made  a  patrician  by  a  lex  curiata.  But  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  done  very  seldom ;   and  the 
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consequence  was,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  cen- 
turies the  number  of  patrician  families  became  so 
-apidly  diminished,  that  towards  the  close  of  the 
Republic  there  were  not  more  than  fifty  such  fami- 
lies.1 Julius  Cesar,  by  the  lex  Cassia,  raised  scl- 
eral plebeian  families  to  the  rank  of  patricians,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  able  to  continue  to  hold 
the  ancient  priestly  offices  which  still  belonged  to 
their  order.*  Augustus  soon  found  it  necessary  to 
do  the  same  by  a  lex  Scnia.'  Other  emperors 
followed  these  examples :  Claudius  raised  a  num- 
ber of  senators,  and  such  persons  as  were  born  of 
illustrious  parents,  to  the  rank  of  patricians  ;*  Ves- 
pasian, Titus,  and  other  emperors  did  the  same.* 
Ilie  expression  for  this  act  of  raising  persons  to 
the  rank  of  patricians  was  inpairieiot  or  mfamiliam 
vatriciam  adligere. 

Although  the  patricians,  throughout  this  whole 
period,  had  the  character  of  an  aristocracy  of  birth, 
yet  their  political  rights  were  not  the  same  at  all 
times.  The  first  centuries  of  this  period  are  an 
almost  uninterrupted  struggle  between  patricians 
and  plebeians,  in  which  the  former  exerted  every 
means  to  retain  their  exclusive  rights,  but  which 
ended  in  the  establishment  of  the  political  equality 
of  the  two  orders.  (Vid.  Plibs.)  Only  a  few  in- 
significant priestly  offices,  and  the  performance  of 
certain  ancient  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  re- 
mained the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  patricians, 
of  which  they  were  the  prouder,  as  in  former  days 
their  religious  power  and  significance  were  the 
basis  of  their  political  superiority.*  At  the  time 
when  the  struggle  between  patricians  and  plebeians 
ceased,  a  new  kind  of  aristocracy  began  to  arise 
at  Rome,  which  was  partly  based  upon  wealth  and 
partly  upon  the  great  offices  of  the  Republic,  and 
the  term  nobiles  was  given  to  all  persons  whose 
ancestors  had  held  any  of  the  curule  offices.  ( Com- 
pare Novi  Homines.)  This  aristocracy  of  nobiles 
threw  the  old  patricians,  as  a  body,  still  more  into 
the  shade,  though  both  classes  of  aristocrats  united 
as  far  as  was  possible  to  monopolize  all  the  great 
Offices  of  the  state ;'  but,  although  the  old  patri- 
cians were  obliged  in  many  cases  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  nobiles,  yet  they  could  never  sup- 
press the  feeling  of  their  own  superiority ;  and  the 
veneration  which  historical  antiquity  alone  can  be- 
stow, always  distinguished  them  as  individuals 
from  the  nobiles.  How  much  wealth  gradually 
gained  the  upper  hand,  is  seen  from  the  measure 
adopted  about  the  first  Punic  war,  by  which  the 
expenses  for  the  public  games  were  no  longer  given 
from  the  serarium,  but  were  defrayed  by  the 
sdiles ;  and  as  their  office  was  the  first  step  to 
the  great  offices  of  the  Republic,  that  measure  was 
a  tacit  exclusion  of  the  poorer  citizens  from  those 
offices.  Under  the  emperors  the  position  of  the 
patricians  as  a  body  was  not  improved  ;  the  filling 
up  of  the  vacancies  in  their  order  by  the  emperors 
began  more  and  more  to  assume  the  character  of 
an  especial  honour,  conferred  upon  a  person  for  his 
good  services  or  merely  for  personal  distinction,  so 
that  the  transition  from  this  period  to  the  third  had 
been  gradually  preparing. 

Respecting  the  great  political  and  religious  priv- 
ileges which  the  patricians  at  first  possessed  alone, 
but  afterward  were  compelled  to  share  with  the 
plebeians,  see  Plkbs,  and  the  articles  treating  of 
the  several  Roman  magistracies  and  priestly  of- 
fices.   Compare  also  Gens,  Coma,  Sinatos. 

In  their  dress  and  appearance  the  patricians 
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were  scarcer/  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
citizens,  unless  they  were  senators,  curule  magis- 
trates, or  equites,  in  which  case  they  wore,  like 
others,  the  ensigns  peculiar  to  these  classes.  The 
only  thing  by  which  they  appear  to  have  been  dis- 
tinguished in  their  appearance  from  other  citizens, 
was  a  peculiar  kind  of  shoes,  which  covered  the 
whole  foot  and  part  of  the  leg,  though  they  were 
not  as  high  as  the  shoes  of  senators  and  curule 
magistrates.  These  shoes  were  fastened  with  four 
strings  {zarrigitt  or  lorapatricia),  and  adorned  with  a 
lunula  on  the  top.1  Festus*  states  that  mulleus 
was  the  name  of  the  shoes  worn  by  the  patricians : 
but  the  passage  of  Varro  which  he  adduces  only 
shows  that  the  mullei  (shoes  of  a  purple  colour) 
were  worn  by  the  curule  magistrates.' 

Third  Period:  from  the  time  of  ConeUuitine  to  the 
Middle  Age*.  From  the  time  of  Constantine  the 
dignity  of  patricius  was  a  personal  title,  which  con 
ferred  on  the  person  to  whom  it  was  granted  a 
very  high  rank  and  certain  privileges.  Hitherto 
patricians  had  been  only  genuine  Roman  citizens, 
and  the  dignity  bad  descended  from  the  father  to 
his  children ;  but  the  new  dignity  was  created  at 
Constantinople,  and  was  not  bestowed  on  old  Ro- 
man families ;  but  it  was  given,  without  any  regard 
to  persons,  to  such  men  as  had  for  a  long  time  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  good  and  faithful  services 
to  the  Empire  or  the  emperor.  This  new  dignity 
was  not  hereditary,  but  became  extinct  with  the 
death  of  the  person  on  whom  it  was  conferred ;  and 
when,  during  this  period,  we  read  of  patrician  fami- 
lies, the  meaning  is  only  that  the  head  of  such  a  fam- 
ily was  a  patricius.*  The  name  patricius,  during  this 
period,  assumed  the  conventional  meaning  of  father 
of  the  empire,*  and  those  who  were  thus  distin- 
guished occupied  the  highest  rank  among  the  illus- 
tres ;  the  consuls  alone  ranked  higher  than  a  pa- 
tricius.* The  titles  by  which  a  patricius  was  dis- 
tinguished were  magnificentia,  celsitudo,  eminon- 
tia,  and  magnitudo.  They  were  either  engaged  in 
actual  service  (for  they  generally  held  the  highest 
offices  in  the  state,  at  the  court,  and  in  the  prov- 
inces), and  were  then  called  pairicii  vratcntala, 
or  they  had  only  the  title,  and  were  called  pahicu 
codiciilaru  or  honorarit.'  All  of  them,  however, 
were  distinguished  in  their  appearance  and  dress 
from  ordinary  persons,  and  seldom  appeared  before 
the  public  otherwise  than  in  a  carriage.  The  em- 
perors were  generally  very  cautious  in  bestowing 
this  great  distinction,  though  some  of  the  most  ar- 
bitrary despots  conferred  the  honour  upon  young 
men,  and  even  on  eunuchs.  Zeno  decreed  that  no 
one  should  be  made  partricius  who  had  not  been 
consul,  prefect,  or  magister  militum.1  Justinian, 
however,  did  away  with  some  of  these  restrictions.  - 
The  elevation  to  the  rank  of  patricius  was  testified 
to  the  person  by  a  writ  called  diploma.' 

This  new  dignity  was  not  confined  to  Romans 
or  subjects  of  the  Empire,  but  was  sometimes 
granted  to  foreign  princes,  such  as  Odoacer,  the 
chief  of  the  Heruli,  and  others.  When  the  popes 
of  Rome  had  established  their  authority,  they  also 
assumed  the  right  of  bestowing  the  title  of  patricius 
on  eminent  persons  and  princes,  and  many  of  the 
German  emperors  were  thus  distinguished  by  the 
popes.  In  several  of  the  Germanic  kingdoms  the 
sovereigns  imitated  the  Roman  emperors  and  popes 
by  giving  to  their  most  distinguished  subjects  the 
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i  rtle  of  patricias,  but  these  patricii  were  at  all  times 
much  lower  in  rank  than  the  Roman  patricii,  a  ti- 
tle of  which  kings  and  emperors  themselves  were 
proud.1 

PATRIMI  ET  MATRIMI,  also  caJled  Pttrinu* 
et  Matrtmct,  were  those  children  whose  parents 
were  both  alive*  (mtfrima;  called  by  Dionysius* 
uu+t8atelc ),  in  the  same  way  as  paler  patrimtu  sig- 
nifies a  father  wh«»e  own  father  is  still  alive.' 
Servius,*  howeva.*,  confines  the  term  patrimi  et 
matrimi  to  children  born  of  parents  who  had  been 
married  by  the  religious  ceremony  called  confarre- 
atio :  it  appears  probable  that  this  is  the  correct 
use  of  the  term,  and  that  it  was  only  applied  to 
such  children  so  long  as  their  parents  were  alive. 
We  know  that  the  flamines  majores  "vere  obliged 
to  have  been  bora  of  parents  who  had  been  mar- 
ried by  confarreatio  ;*  and  as  the  children  called 
patnmt  et  matrimi  are  almost  always  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,7 
the  statement  of  Servius  is  rendered  more  proba- 
ble, since  the  same  reason  which  confined  the  of- 
fice of  the  flamines  majores  to  those  born  of  pa- 
rents who  had  been  married  by  confarreatio,  would 
also  apply  to  the  children  of  such  marriages,  who 
would  probably  be  thought  more  suitable  for  the 
service  of  the  gods  than  the  offspring  of  other  mar- 
riages.' 

PATRONOMI  (jrarpovo/ioi)  were  magistrates 
at  Sparta,  who  exercised,  as  it  were,  a  paternal 
power  over  the  whole  state.  Pausanias'  says  that 
they  were  instituted  by  Cleomenes,  who  destroyed 
the  power  of  the  yepovaia  by  establishing  patronomi 
in  their  place.  The  ytpmaia,  however,  was  not 
abolished  by  Cleomenes,  as  it  is  again  spoken  of 
by  Pausanias,"  and  also  in  inscriptions.  The  pa- 
tronomi are  mentioned  by  Philostratus11  among  the 
principal  magistrates  along  with  the  gymnasiarchs 
and  ephori ;  and  their  office  is  also  spoken  of  by  Plu- 
tarch." Their  number  is  uncurtain ;  but  Bockh" 
has  shown  that  they  succeeded  to  the  powers  which 
the  ephori  formerly  possessed,  and  that  the  first  pa- 
tronomus  was  the  i-riwv/jof  of  the  state,  that  is,  gave 
his  name  to  the  year,  as  the  first  ephor  had  former- 
ly  done.1* 

PATRONUS.  The  act  of  manumission  created 
•  new  relation  between  the  manumissor  and  the 
slave,  which  was  analogous  to  that  between  father 
and  son.  The  manumissor  became,  with  respect  to 
the  manumitted  person,  his  patronus,  end  the  manu- 
mitted person  became  tbe  libertus  of  the  manumis- 
sor. The  word  patronus  (from  pater)  indicates  the 
nature  of  the  relation.  If  the  manumissor  was  a 
woman,  she  became  patrona ;  and  the  use  of  this 
word  instead  of  matrona  appears  to  be  explained  by 
the  nature  of  the  patronal  rights.  Viewed  with 
reference  to  the  early  ages  of  Rome,  this  patronal 
relation  must  be  considered  a  part  of  the  ancient 
clientela ;  but  from  the  time  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
at  least,  which  contained  legislative  provisions  gen- 
erally on  the  subject  of  patronal  rights,  we  may 
consider  the  relation  of  patronus  and  libertus  as  the 
same  both  in  the  case  of  patrician  and  plebeian 
manumissores. 

The  libertus  adopted  the  gentile  name  of  the 
manumissor.  Cicero's  freedman  Tiro  was  called 
M.  Tullius  Tiro.  The  libertus  owed  respect  and 
gratitude  to  his  patron,  and  in  ancient  times  the  pa- 


1.  (Run  in  Erach  and  Grobort  EucTclop.,  >.  t.  Patricier.) — 
I.  (Fratu,  •.  r.  Flaminii.)— 3.  (ii,23.»— 4.  (Featua,  a.  i.  Patar 
Pitt.)— 5.  (ad  Virg.,  Georg.,  LSI,)— «.  (Tac.,  Ann.,  iv.,  1«.— 
Oaiut,  i.,  11*.)— 77  (Cic.  Da  Bar.  nap.,  II.— Lit.,  n»ii„  1. 
— Call.,  i.,  lit— Tacit.,  Hiat.,  it.,  48.— Macrob..  Saturn.,  V.— 
Vopiao.,  Aural.,  10.— Oralh,  Inacr.,  a.  2270.)— 8.  (Rain,  daa  ROm. 
PrtTatracht.,  p.  177. — Gdttling,  Gaachichte  dor  RSm.  Staaur., 
p.  00.)— ».  (ii.,»,  i  1.)— 10.  (ill.,  II, «  3.)—U.  (Vit.  Apoll.,  it., 
It.) — 13,  (An  aeni  ait  reap,  ger.,  c.  24.) — 13.  (Corp.  laacrip., 
tat  u,  f  80S.)— 14.  (Compare  HOUar,  Dor,  iii.,  7,  »  8.) 
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tron  might  punish  him  in  a  summary  way  fur  nejf 
looting  those  duties.  This  obligation  extended  to 
the  children  of  the  libertus,  and  tbe  duty  was  due 
to  the  children  of  the  patron.  In  later  times  the 
patron  had  the  power  of  relegating  an  ungrateful 
freedman  to  a  certain  distance  from  Rome,  a  law 
probably  passed  in  the  time  of  Augustus.1  In  the 
time  of  Nero  it  was  proposed  to  pass  a  senates  con- 
sultum  which  should  give  a  patron  the  power  of 
reducing  his  freedman  to  slavery  if  he  misconduct- 
ed himself  towards  bis  patron.  The  measure  was 
not  enacted,  but  this  power  was  given  to  the  patron 
under  tbe  later  emperors.  The  lex  ^Elia  Sentia 
gave  the  patron  a  right  of  prosecuting  his  freedman 
for  ingratitude  iut  mgratum  acauare').  An  ingratus 
was  also  called  libertus  impius,  as  being  deficient  iu 
pietas. 

If  the  libertus  brought  an  action  against  the  p.. 
tronus  (m  jut  toeavit),  he  was  himself  liable  to  a 
special  action  on  the  case ;'  and  he  could  not,  as  a 
general  rule,  institute  a  capital  charge  against  his 
patron.  The  libertus  was  bound  to  support  the 
patron  and  his  children  in  case  of  necessity,  and  to 
undertake  the  management  of  bis  property  and  the 
tutela  of  his  children :  if  he  refused,  he  was  in 
grains.4 

If  a  slave  were  the  property  of  several  masters, 
and  were  manumitted  by  all  of  them,  and  became  a 
Roman  citizen,  all  of  them  were  his  patroni. 

The  manumissor  could  secure  to  himself  farther 
rights  over  his  libertus  by  a  stipulatio,  or  by  taking 
an  oath  from  him.  The  subjects  of  such  agree- 
ments were  gifts  from  the  libertus  to  the  patronus 
(dona  et  nutnera)  and  services  (opera).  The  oath 
was  not  valid  unless  the  person  was  a  libertus 
when  he  took  it.  If,  then,  he  took  the  oath  as  a 
slave,  he  had  to  repeat  it  as  a  freeman,  which  teem*, 
to  be  the  meaning  of  the  passage  of  Cicero  in  which 
he  speaks  of  his  freedman  Chrysogonus.'  These 
opene  were  of  two  kinds,  officiales,  which  consisted 
in  respect  and  affection,  and  fabriles,  which  are  ex- 
plained by  the  term  itself.  The  officiales  determined 
by  the  death  of  the  patronus,  unless  there  was  an 
agreement  to  the  contrary  ;  but  the  fabriles,  being 
of  the  nature  of  money  or  money's  worth,  passed 
to  the  heredes  of  the  patronus  like  any  other  prop- 
erty. The  patronus,  when  he  commanded  the  operas 
of  his  libertus,  was  said  "  ei  open*  indicert  or  tm 
ponere."* 

The  patron  could  not  command  any  services 
which  were  disgraceful  (turpet)  or  dangerous  to  life, 
such  as  prostitution  or  fighting  in  tbe  amphitheatre ; 
but  if  the  libertus  exercised  any  art  or  calling  (arti- 
ficfum),  even  if  he  learned  it  after  his  manumission, 
tbe  opera  in  respect  of  it  were  due  to  tbe  patron. 

The  lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea  released  freedmeu 
(except  those  who  followed  the  ars  ludicra,  or  hired 
themselves  to  fight  with  beasts)  from  all  obligation 
as  to  gifts  or  operas  who  bad  begotten  two  children 
and  had  them  in  their  power,  or  one  child  fivo 
years  old.' 

If  liberty  was  given  directly  by  a  testament,  the 
testator  was  the  manumissor,  and  his  patmnal  rights 
would  consequently  belong  to  his  children :  if  it  was 
given  indirectly,  that  is,  per  fideicommissum,  the 
person  who  performed  the  act  of  manumission  was 
the  patronus.  In  those  cases  where  a  slave  ob- 
tained his  freedom  under  the  senatus  consultum  Sila- 
nianum,  the  praetor  could  assign  him  a  patronus ; 
and  if  this  was  not  done,  that  person  was  the  patron 
of  whom  the  libertus  had  last  been  the  slave.* 

The  patronal  rights  were  somewhat  restricted 
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when  the  act  of  manumission  was  not  altogether 
the  free  act  of  the  manumissor.  For  instance,  the 
manumissor  per  fideicommissum  had  all  the  patronal 
rights,  except  the  power  to  prosecute  for  ingratus, 
the  right  to  be  supported  by  the  libertos,  and  to 
stipulate  for  munera  and  opene :  his  rights  against 
the  property  of  the  libertus  were,  however,  the 
same  as  those  of  any  other  manumissor.1  If  a 
slave  had  given  money  to  another  person  in  order 
that  this  other  person  might  purchase  and  manumit 
him,  the  manumissor  had  no  patronal  right,  and  he 
lost  even  the  name  of  patron,  if  he  refused  to  per- 
form the  act  for  which  he  had  received  the  money, 
and  allowed  the  slave  to  compel  him  to  perform  his 
agreement,  which  the  slave  could  do  by  a  constitu- 
tion of  M.  Aurelioa  and  L.  Veins.*  If  a  master 
manumitted  bis  slave  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of 
money,  he  retained  all  patronal  rights,  but  be  could 
not  stipulate  for  opene.  A  person  who  purchased  a 
slave,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  purchase  agreed 
to  manumit  bim,  had  all  patronal  rights  except  the 
right  of  prosecuting  for  ingratitude  in  case  the  slave 
compelled  bim  to  manumit  pursuant  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus.' 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  patron  to  support  his  freed- 
man  in  case  of  necessity,  and  if  he  did  not,  he  lost 
his  patronal  rights :  the  consequence  was  the  same 
Hf  he  brought  a  capital  charge  against  him.  The 
(x  iElia  Sentia,  among  its  various  provisions,  con- 
tained several  that  related  to  the  rights  and  duties 
of  the  patron. 

A  capitis  diminutio,  either  of  the  patron  or  the 
libertus,  dissolved  the  relation  between  them.  (See 
Tacit,  Hist.,  ii,  92,  where  "jura  Iibenorum"  means 
"  jura  patronorom"  or  "  jura  in  libertos.")  The  re- 
lation was  dissolved  when  the  libertus  obtained  in- 
genuitas  by  the  natalium  restitutio,  but  not  when 
he  merely  obtained  the  jus  aureorum  annulorum. 
(Vid.  Inocnous.) 

The  most  important  of  the  patronal  rights  related 
to  the  property  of  liberti  who  died  intestate  or  hav- 
ing made  a  testament. 

The  subject,  so  far  as  concerns  the  Ante-Justinian 
period,  may  be  distributed  under  the  two  following 
heads:  1.  The  ordinary  rules  of  law,  and,  3.  the 
extraordinary :  the  former  comprehend  the  rules  of 
the  old  civil  law,  and  the  edict  on  the  bonorum  pos- 
sessio ;  and  the  latter,  the  bonorum  possessio  con- 
tra tabulas  liberti  and  contra  suos  non  naturales, 
the  bonorum  possessio  contra  tabulas  Ubertte,  and 
the  right  to  a  virilis  pars  which  was  given  by  the 
lex  Papia  Poppsa. 

By  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  if  a  freedman 
died  intestate  without  sui  heredes,  the  patronus 
was  his  heir.  This  right  was  viewed  as  a  right  of 
agnation.  The  legitima  patronorum  tutela  was  not 
expressly  mentioned  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  bat  it 
was  a  legal  consequence  of  the  rule  as  to  inherit- 
ance.4 In  the  case  of  an  intestate  liberta,  who 
could  not  have  a  suus  heres,  the  patron  was  heres. 
The  senatus  consultum  Orfitianum,  which  was 
passed  after  Gaius  wrote,*  and  in  the  last  year  but 
one  of  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  made  an  alteration 
in  this  respect.  The  passage  of  Ulpian,'  which 
was  written  when  this  senatus  consultum  was  in 
force,  says  that,  if  a  liberta  died  intestate,  the  pa- 
tron succeeded  to  her  property,  because  a  mother 
could  not  have  sui  heredes;  yet  Ulpian  himself 
says  that,  whether  the  mother  was  ingenua  or  liber- 
tina,  the  children  could  succeed  to  her  inheritance 
by  the  senatus  consultum  Orfitianum.  This  appa- 
rent contradiction  is  removed  by  the  supposition  that 
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the  senatus  amaultum  gave  the  children  in  such  ea- 
ses an  equal  right  with  the  patron. 

These  patronal  rights  belonged  both  to  a  patrone* ' 
and  a  patrona,  and  to  the  liberi  of  a  patronus.1  The 
male  children  of  the  patronus  had  the  same  rights 
as  the  patronus  himself;  but  the  females  had  only 
the  rights  which  the  Twelve  Tables  gave  to  the 
males,  and  they  had  not  the  bonorum  possessio 
contra  tabulas  testamenti  liberti  aut  ab  intestato 
contra  suos  heredes  non  naturales,  until  these  rights 
were  given  them  by  the  lex  Papia  Poppsa."  A  dif- 
ficulty which  is  raised  by  a  passage  in  Justinian's 
legislation  on  tbe  patronal  rights  is  discussed  by 
Unterholzner.*  It  seems  that  the  children,  of  a  pa- 
trona had  not,  by  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  same  rights 
as  the  children  of  a  patronus ;  but  the  lex  Papia 
Poppsa  probably  made  some  change  in  this  re- 
spect.* 

In  order  that  these  patronal  rights  should  exist, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  libertus  must  haver  been 
made  free  by  a  Roman  citizen,  and  have  become  a 
Roman  citizen  by  the  act  of  manumission.  Ac- 
cordingly, if  a  person  obtained  the  citizenship,  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  have  a  special  grant 
of  tbe  jus  patronatus  in  order  that  he  might  have 
patronal  rights  against  his  then  freedmen,  who  must 
also,  at  the  same  time,  become  Roman  citizens.*  A 
capitis  diminutio,  as  already  observed,  either  of  th( 
patron  or  the  libertus,  destroyed  the  patronal  rights 
to  the  inheritance.' 

If  there  were  several  patroni  or  patrons,  they 
divided  the  inheritance  equally,  though  their  shares 
in  the  libertus  when  a  slave  might  have  been  un- 
equal. These  patronal  rights  resembled  a  joint- 
tenancy  in  English  law,  for  the  surviver  or  sorvi- 
vers  of  tbe  patroni  had  all  the  patronal  rights  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  children  of  a  deceased  patronus. 
A  son  of  a  patron  also  claimed  the  inheritance  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  grandson  of  a  patron.  If  the 
patroni  were  all  dead,  leaving  several  children,  the 
hereditas  was  divided  among  all  the  children  equal- 
ly (m  capita),  pursuant  to  the  law  of  succession  in 
the  case  of  agnation.' 

A  senatus  consultum,  which  was  passed  in  the 
time  of  Claudius,  allowed  a  patron  to  assign  his 
patronal  rights  to  the  inheritance  of  a  libertus  to 
any  of  his  children  whom  he  had  in  his  power,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  rest.* 

Tbe  Edict  extended  the  bonorum  possessio  to 
patroni.  The  patronal  rights  of  tbe  civil  law  were 
founded  on  an  assumed  agnatio :  those  of  the  Edict 
were  founded  on  an  assumed  cognatio.  The  Edict 
called  to  the  bonorum  possessio  of  liberti,  1.  their 
children  ;  3.  their  heredes  legitimi ;  8.  their  oogna- 
ti,  who  must,  of  course,  be  descendants  ;  4.  the 
familia  of  tbe  patronus ;  6.  the  patronus  and  pa- 
trona, and  their  children  and  parents,  by  which 
provision  was  made  in  case  the  patronus  or  patrona 
had  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio,  and  so  could  not 
be  called  in  the  fourth  order;  6.  the  husband  or 
wife  of  the  freedwoman  or  freedman ;  7.  the  cogna 
ti  of  the  manumissor. 

Originally,  if  the  freedman  made  a  will,  b  *  could 
pass  over  (pntterire)  the  patron.  But  by  the  Edict, 
unless  he  left  him  as  much  as  one  half  of  his  prop 
erty,  the  patron  or  bis  male  children  could  obtain 
the  bonorum  possessio  contra  tabulas  of  one  half  of 
the  property.  If  tbe  libertus  died  intestate,  leaving 
no  suus  heres  except  an  adopted  child,  or  a  wife  in 
manu,  or  a  nurus  in  the  manus  of  his  son,  the  patron 
had  a  bonorum  possessio  of  one  half  against  these 
sui  heredes.    But  if  the  libertus  had  children  of  his 
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rwii  Mood  (mduralu)  either  in  his  power  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  or  emancipated,  or  given  in 
adoption,  and  if  these  children  were  made  heredes 
by  bis  testamint,  or,  being  proteriti,  claimed  the 
bonorum  possessio  contra  tabulas,  the  patron  had 
no  claim  on  the  freedman's  property.  The  patron 
was  not  excluded  if  the  children  of  the  freedman 
were  exheredated. 

By  the  lex  Papia  Poppasa,  if  a  freedman  had  a 
property  amounting  to  a  hundred  thousand  sestertii 
t»nd  fewer  than  three  children,  the  patronus  had  an 
equal  share  {virili*  part)  with  the  children,  whether 
the  freedman  died  testate  or  intestate ;  and  a  pa- 
trona  ingenua  who  had  three  children  enjoyed  the 
same  privilege.  Before  the  lex  Papia,  patron*  had 
only  the  rights  which  the  Twelve  Tables  gave  them ; 
but  this  lex  put  ingennn  patrons  who  had  two  chil- 
dren, and  libertine  patrons  who  had  three  children, 
on  the  same  footing  with  respect  to  the  bonorum 
possessio  contra  tabulas,  and  with  respect  to  an 
adopted  son,  a  wife  in  manu,  or  a  nurus  in  manu 
hlii,  as  the  edict  had  placed  patroni.  The  lex  did 
the  -  same  for  daughters  of  the  patronus  who  had 
three  children.  The  lex  also  gave  to  a  patrona  in- 
genua, but  not  to  a  libertina,  who  had  three  children, 
the  same  rights  that  it  gave  to  a  patronus. 

According  to  the  old  law,  as  the  liberta  was  in 
the  legitima  tutela  of  her  patron,  she  could  make  no 
disposition  of  her  property  without  his  consent  (po- 
trono  auctore).  The  lex  Papia  freed  a  liberta  from 
this  tutela  if  she  bad  four  children,  and  she  could, 
consequently,  then  make  a  will  without  the  consent 
of  her  patronus,  but  the  law  provided  that  the  pa- 
tronus should  have  an  equal  share  with  her  survi- 
ving children. 

In  the  case  of  a  liberta  dying  intestate,  the  lex 
Papia  gave  no  farther  rights  to  a  patrona  who  had 
children  (liberis  honorata)  than  she  had  before ;  and, 
therefore,  if  there  had  been  no  capitis  diminutio  of 
the  patrona  or  the  liberta,  the  patrona  inherited  the 
property,  even  if  she  had  no  children,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  children  of  the  liberta.  If  the  liberta 
made  a  will,  the  lex  Papia  gave  to  the  patrona,  who 
had  the  number  of  children  required  by  that  law,  the 
same  rights  which  the  Edict  gave  to  the  patronus 
contra  tabulas  liberti.  The  same  lex  gave  to  the 
daughter  of  a  patrona  who  had  a  single  child,  the 
same  rights  that  the  patronus  had  contra  tabulas 
liberti.  (Gains,  iii.,  63 — a  passage  which  Unter- 
holzner  proposes  to  correct,  but  on  very  insufficient 
grounds.1) 

The  rules  of  law  as  to  the  succession  of  the  pa- 
tronus to  the  property  of  Latini  liberti  differed  in 
various  respects  from  those  that  have  been  explain- 
ed. Being  viewed  as  a  peculinm,  it  had  the  inci- 
dents of  such  property.  It  came  to  the  extranei  he- 
redes of  the  manumissor,  but  not  to  his  exheredated 
children,  in  both  which  respects  it  differed  from  the 
property  of  a  libertus  who  was  a  civis  Romanus. 
If  there  were  several  patrons,  it  came  to  them  in 
proportion  to  their  interests  in  the  former  slave,  and 
it  was  consistent  with  this  doctrine  that  the  share 
of  a  deceased  patronus  should  go  to  his  heres.  The 
senatns  consuitnm  Largianum,  which  was  passed  in 
the  time  of  Claudius,  enacted  that  the  property  of 
Latini  should  go  first  to  those  who  had  manumitted 
them,  then  to  their  liberi  who  were  not  expressly 
exheredated,  according  to  proximity,  and  then,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  law,  to  the  heredes  of  the  nianu- 
missor.  The  only  effect  of  this  senatus  consultum 
was  to  prefer  liberi,  who  were  not  expressly  eihe- 
redated,  to  extranei  heredes.  Accordingly,  an  eman- 
cipated son  of  the  patronus,  who  was  prssteritus, 
and  who  could  not  claim  the  bonorum  possessio  of 
his  father's  property  contra  tabulas  testamenti,  had 
1.  (Zettaehrift,  r,  49.) 


a  claim  to  the  property  of  a  Latinus  p»:'or  to  the  ex- 
tranei heredes. 

As  to  the  dediticii  under  the  lex  jElia  Sentia, 
there  were  two  rules.  The  property  of  those  who 
on  their  manumission  would  have  become  Roman 
citizens,  but  for  the  impediments  thereto,  came  to 
their  patroni  as  if  they  had  been  Roman  citizens : 
they  had  not,  however,  the  testamenti  factio.  The 
property  of  those  who  on  their  manumission  would 
have  become  Latini,  but  for  the  impediments  there- 
to, came  to  their  patroni  as  if  they  bad  been  Latini : 
on  this  Oaius  remarks  that  in  this  matter  the  legis- 
lator had  not  very  clearly  expressed  his  intentions 
He  had  already  made  a  similar  remark  as  to  a  pro 
vision  of  the  lex  Papia.1 

As  to  the  other  meanings  of  the  word  patronus, 
see  Curns  and  Orator. 

The  subject  of  the  patronatus  is  one  of  consider- 
able importance  towards  a  right  understanding  of 
many  parts  of  the  Roman  polity.  This  imperfect 
outline  may  he  filled  up  by  referring  to  the  authori 
ties  given  in  note  *. 

PAVIMENTUM.    (Via.  Houss,  Roman,  p.  619.) 

*PAVO  (rauf ),  the  Peacock,  or  Pavo  Crittattu, 
L.  "  It  is  impossible  to  determine  with  precision 
the  epocha  of  the  domestication  of  the  Peacock  ; 
we  know  well,  however,  that  it  must  have  been  of 
the  remotest  antiquity,  since  tbe  fleets  of  Solomon, 
in  their  distant  voyages,  brought  back,  every  three 
years,  to  Palestine,  peacocks,  which  are  enumerated 
among  the  riches  which  the  cargoes  of  these  ves- 
sels contained.  We  are  informed  by  Pliny  that  the 
orator  Hortensius  was  the  first  Roman  who  had  a 
peacock  killed  at  his  table,  when  he  entertained  the 
College  of  Pontiffs  at  a  sumptuous  banquet.  The 
first  who  bred  and  fattened  peacocks  for  culinary 
purposes  was  Aufidius  Lurco,  who  realized  by  this 
means  a  revenue  of  sixty  thousand  sesterces.  This 
was  towards  the  time  of  the  war  with  the  pirates. 
In  the  feasts  of  the  Emperors  Vitellius  and  Helio 
gabalus,  enormous  dishes  were  frequently  served 
up,  composed  of  ragouts  of  the  tongues  and  brains 
of  peacocks.  Buffon  says  that  at  first  they  were 
very  rare  in  Europe.  At  Athens  tbey  were  exhib 
ited  for  many  years  at  every  festival  of  the  new 
moon  as  an  object  of  curiosity,  and  people  used  to 
run  in  crowds  from  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
cities  to  behold  them.  This  was  after  tbe  time  of 
Alexander ;  for  that  monarch,  though  well  acquaint- 
ed with  Greece,  had  never  seen  them  until  he 
marched  into  India,  where  he  found  them  flying 
wild  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  Pend- 
jab.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  reign  they  had 
so  greatly  multiplied  in  Greece,  that  Aristotle  speaks 
of  them  as  perfectly  well  known  in  that  country." 
The  Peacock  was  sacred  to  Juno,  and  was  nurtured 
in  honour  of  the  goddess,  in  great  numbers,  at  her 
temple  in  Samoa.  It  is  represented,  also,  on  the 
coins  of  this  island.  According  to  one  explanation, 
the  star-bedecked  tail  of  the  bird  seemed  an  image 
of  the  vault  of  heaven,  and  hence  tbe  Peacock  was 
consecrated  to  Juno  Urania  as  to  the  Queen  of  the 
Skies.  Others,  however,  suppose  tbe  bird  to  have 
been  held  sacred  to  the  goddess,  from  its  announ- 
cing by  its  cry  the  changes  of  weather,  die.' 

PAUPETUE,  ACTIO  DE.    (Vid.  Paoperirs.) 

PAUPE'RIES  was  the  legal  term  for  mischief 
done  by  an  animal  (qvadrupa)  contrary  to  the  na- 
ture of  tbe  animal,  as  if  a  man's  ox  gored  another 

I.  (iii.,  47.)— t.  (Gains,  iii.,  S0-7I).— Ulpian,  Frag.,  tit.  xrrii., 
nix.— Dig.  XI,  tit.  14,  IS  ;  J8,  tit.  1,  »,  3,  Ac.  —  Index  to  Pan- 
lui.  Sent.  Recept.— For  Justinian's  legislation,  Inst.,  iii.,  8,  tee. 
— Unterholzner,  Ueber  das  Patronatische  Erbrecht,  Z«itjcJiri'v, 
v.,  and  the  article  Gm,  with  the  references  in  Rein,  Das  Rora. 
PriTatrecht,  p.  S8»,  and  in  Walter,  Geschichte  dee  Ron.  Rechts, 
p.  507-516,  and  684-699.)  —  3  (Griffith's  Cnrier,  toI.  TiiL,  IK 
— Walpole's  Memoirs,  sol.  i.,  p  »1.) 
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man.  In  such  cases  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
gave  the  injured  person  an  action  against  the  owner 
of  the  animal  for  the  amount  of  the  damage  sustain- 
ed. The  owner  was  boand  either  to  pay  the  full 
amount  of  damages,  or  to  giro  up  the  animal  to  the 
injured  person  (noxat  dare).  Pauperies  excluded  the 
notion  of  injuria ;  it  is  defined  to  be  "  damnum  tint 
injuria  faeientit  factum,"  for  an  animal  could  not  be 
sud  to  have  done  a  thing  "  injuria."  The  actio  de 
pauperie  belonged  to  the  class  of  nozales  actiones.' 

PAUS.VRII  was  the  name  given  to  the  priests 
of  Isis  at  Rome,  because  they  were  accustomed,  in 
the  processions  in  honour  of  Isis,  to  make  pauses 
(pausa:)  at  certain  chapels  or  places,  called  mantio- 
nt;  by  the  road's  side,  to  sing  hymns  and  perform 
other  sacred  rites.* 

The  portitculut,  or  commander  of  the  rowers  in 
a  vessel,  was  sometimes  called  pautariut,'  because 
the  rowers  began  and  ceased  (pauta)  their  strokes 
according  to  his  commands.    (Vid.  Pobtisculos.) 

♦PAUS'IA,  a  species  of  Olive.  Virgil  calls  its 
berry  bitter,  because  it  was  to  be  gathered  before 
it  was  quite  ripe,  it  having  then  a  bitter  or  austere 
taste.4 

PECHYS  (irijxo&    (Put  Cubitus.) 

PECTEN  (xrrif),  a  Comb.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  used  combs  made  of  boxwood,'  which 
they  obtained,  as  we  do,  from  the  shores  of  the  Eux- 
ine  Sea.  The  mountain  ridge  of  Cytorus,  in  Oalatia, 
was  particularly  celebrated  for  this  product.'  ( Vid. 
Buxom.)  The  Egyptians  had  ivory  combs,'  which 
also  came  into  use  by  degrees  among  the  Romans.* 
The  golden  comb  ascribed  to  the  goddesses  is,  of 
course,  imaginary.'  The  wooden  combs  found  in 
Egyptian  tombs  are  toothed  on  one  side  only ;  but 
the  Greeks  used  them  with  teeth  on  both  sides,  as 
ippears  from  the  remains  of  combs  found  at  Pora- 
\tpii,"  and  from  the  representation  of  three  combs, 
exactly  like  our  small-tooth  combs,  on  the  Amyclav 
an  marbles.1* 

The  principal  use  of  the  comb  was  for  dressing 
the  hair,"  in  doing  which  the  Greeks  of  both  sexes 
were  remarkably  careful  and  diligent."  ( Vid.  Coma, 
p.  393.)  To  go  with  uncombed  hair  was  a  sign  of 
affliction."  The  use  of  the  comb  in  cutting  the  hau- 
ls alluded  to  by  Plautus." 

A  comb  with  iron  teeth  was  used  in  cornfields, 
to  separate  the  grain  from  the  straw  while  it  was 
yet  standing."  This  method  of  reaping  was  called 
peclinare  tegetem.  A  painting  in  the  sepulchral 
grotto  of  El  Kab,  in  Egypt,  represents  a  man  comb- 
ing flax  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  linseed 
from  the  stem.  The  rake  used  in  making  hay  is 
called  ra.ru*  pectin,11  because  its  teeth  are  far  apart ; 
but  this  may  be  only  a  poetical  use  of  the  term. 

Two  portions  of  the  Greek  lyre  were  called  the 
combs ;"  they  may  have  been  two  rows  of  pegs,  to 
which  the  strings  were  tied.  In  a  figurative  or  met- 
aphorical sense,  the  term  was  applied  to  the  fingers 
of  a  man"  and  to  the  ribs  of  a  horse."  The  use  of 
the  comb  in  weaving,  and  the  transference  of  its 
name  to  the  plectrum,  are  explained  under  Tan. 

PECUA'RII  were  a  class  of  the  publicani  who 
farmed  the  public  pastures  (pecua  public*™). 


t.  (Dig.  0,  tit.  1.)—  2.  (Orelli,  Inter.,  n.  1885.  —  Spartien, 
Petcenn.  Nil;  ,  8.— Carecall.,  ».— Salm.  ad  loc.)— 3.  (Sen.,  Ep., 
56.1—4.  (Maltyn  ad  Virg.,  Geonr.,  ii.,  86.)— 5.  (Brunck,  Anal, 
li.,  221.-- Ovid,  Fast.,  n.,  23.— Mart.,  iiv.,25.)— 8.  (Ovid,  Met., 
iv.,  311.)— 7.  (Apnl,  Met.,  li.,  p.  121,  ed.  Aldi.)— 8.  (Clnudian, 
De  Napt.  Honor.,  102.)  —  0.  (Callim.  in  Lav.  Pall.,  31.)  — 10. 
(Donaldvm'a  Pompeii,  rol.  ii.,  pi.  78.)  —  11.  (Memoira  relating 
to  Turkey,  edited  by  Walpolo,  p.  452.)  —  12.  (Ovid,  Amor.,  I., 
liv.,  18.— Id.,  Met.,  xii.,  409.)— 13.  (Herod.,  vii.,  208.  —  Sirabo, 
a,  3,  ,  8. )— 14.  (Soph.,  CEd.  Col,  12S7.)—  IS.  (Cant.,  II,  ii,  18.) 
—16.  (Col.,  De  Re  Knit.,  ii,  21.)— 17.  (Ovid,  Rem.  Amor..  182.) 
—18.  (Eratoah,  Cntaater,  24.)  —  ID.  (.Sichyl,  Agam,  1S84.) 
-SO.  (Oppian,  I'yueg.i..  206.)—  21.  (Peeudo-Aecon.  ill  Cic, 
».«.  Verr,  p.  1 13  ed.  Orelli.— Liv,  I,  47  ;  xxxiii,  42.) 
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PECULATUS  is  properly  the  misappropriatio* 
or  theft  of  public  property.  Labeo  defines  it  thus : 
"  pecunue  publkat  out  sacra  furtum,  no*  ab  to  factum, 
eujut  ptrtculo  ett."  The  person  gusfcy  of  this  of- 
fence was  peculator.  Cicero*  enumerates  pecula- 
tores  with  sicarii,  venefici,  testamentarii,  and  lures. 
The  origin  of  the  word  appears  to  be  pecus,  a  term 
which  originally  denoted  that  kind  of  movable  prop- 
erty which  was  the  chief  sign  of  wealth.  Original- 
ly trials  for  peculatus  were  before  the  populus  or 
the  senate.'  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  matters  of  pec- 
ulatus had  become  one  of  the  qusstiones  perpeUue, 
which  imply  some  lex  De  Peculate,  and  such  a  lex 
is  by  some  writers  enumerated  among  the  leges 
Sullanas,  but  without  stating  the  authority  for  this 
assertion.  Two  leges  relating  to  peculatus  are  cited 
in  the  Digest,  lex  Julia  Peculatus  and  lex  Julia  de 
Residuis ,'  but  these  may  be  the  same  lex,  though 
quoted  as  two  leges,  just  as  the  lex  Julia  de  Adul- 
teriis  comprised  a  provision  De  Fundo  Dotali,  which 
chapter  is  often  quoted  as  if  it  were  a  separate  lex. 
Matters  relating  to  sacrilege  were  also  comprised 
in  the  lex  Julia  Peculatus  (n*  gnu  ex  pecunia  taera, 
religiota  puilicate  auferai,  etc.) ;  matters  relating  to 
the  debasement  of  the  coinage ;  the  erasing  or  can- 
celling of  tabula;  publics:,  dec.  The  lex  de  Residuis 
applied  to  those  who  had  received  public  money  for 
public  purposes,  and  had  retained  it  (apud  quem  pe- 
cunia publico,  retedit).  The  penalty  under  this  lex, 
on  conviction,  was  a  third  part  of  the  sum  retained. 
The  punishment,  which  under  the  lex  Julia  Pecula- 
tus was  originally  aquae  et  ignis  interdiclio,  was 
changed  into  deportatio :  the  offender  lost  all  his 
rights,  and  his  property  was  forfeited.  Under  toe 
Empire  sacrilege  was  punished  with  death.  A 
"  saorilegus"  is  one  who  plunders  public  sacred  pla- 

PECU'LIO,  ACTIO  DE.    (Vid.  Sebvus.) 

PECU'LIUM.    (Vid.  Seeyus.) 

PECU'LIUM  CASTRENSE.  {Vid.  Patbia  Po- 
tbitas,  p.  743.) 

PECU'NIA.    ( Vid.  JEt,  Aeoentom,  Aoeom.) 

PECU'NIA.    (Vid.  Hbbes,  Roman,  p.  497.) 

PECU'NIA  CERTA.  (Vid.  Obuoationbi,  page 
673.) 

PEDATCEUS  JUDEX.    (Vid.  Judex  Pbdahbus.) 

PEDA'RII.     (Fii  Sematos.) 

PE'DICA,  formed  from  pet  on  the  same  analogy 
with  Ma  mica  (irtpteiu/Uc,  Ion.  tt  Alt.  ireds4),  a  fetter, 
an  ankle-ring. 

Fetters  were  worn  for  the  sake  of  restraint  by  lu- 
natics,* criminals,  and  captives,*  and  by  horses  in- 
stead of  a  baiter.7  Another  kind  of  fetter  was  the 
noose  (laqueut  currax*)  used  to  catch  birds,  which 
was  the  appropriate  employment  of  winter.*  For 
the  sake  of  ornament,  fetters  or  ankle-rings  were 
worn  hy  females.    (Vid.  Pebiscelis.) 

PEDI'SEQUI  were  a  class  of  slaves,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  follow  their  master  when  he  went  out  of 
his  house.  This  name  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
given  to  any  slave  who  accompanied  his  master ; 
but  the  pedlsequi  seem  to  have  formed  a  special 
class,  which  was  almost  the  lowest  of  all.*'  There 
was  a  similar  class  of  female  slaves,  called  pedite- 
quat.11 

PEDUM  (Kopiwn,  AayuJoAof"),  a  Crook.  Its 
curved  extremity  was  used  by  the  shepherds  to  lay 
hold  of  the  sheep  or  goats,  principally  by  their  legs, 
so  as  to  preserve  them  from  running  into  danger,  or 


1.  (Off,  iiu,  18.)— 2.  (Liv,  v.,  32;  xixrii,S7;  invit ,  54.) 
— S.  (Dig.  48.  tit.  IS.)— 4.  (Maria,  Attic.)— 5.  (Mark,  r,  4.— 
Lnke,  riii,  S9.)— 6.  (Herod,  i,  88-00 ;  ili,  23:  r,  77.  —  Xm, 
Anab,  iv,  3,  «  8.)— 7.  (Horn,  II,  liii,  36.)  — 8.  (Gratroa,  Cy- 
neg„  89.)— 9.  (Virg,  Georg,  i,  307.)  — 10.  (Nop.,  Attic.,  It,— 
Plaut,  Mil.  Clor.,  IV,  ii,  18.)— 11.  (Plant.,  Aain.,  I,  Hi.,  11.— 
Compare  Becker,  Gallu,  i,  p.  101 .)  —  IS.  (Tfcaurit ,  vii ,  41 
128.) 
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to  rescue  them  when  they  were  in  want  of  assist- 
ance.1 The  accompanying  woodcut  is  taken  from 
a  painting  found  at  Civita  Vecchia.'  It  shows  the 
crook  in  the  band  of  a  shepherdess,  who  sits  upon  a 
rock,  tending  sheep  and  other  cattle.  (See  also 
«°nodcut  to  Oscillum.) 


The  herdsman  also  used  a  crook,  hut  less  curved, 
with  a  heavy  head,  and  hence  called  Kahaipoty ;  he 
threw  it  at  any  of  the  herd  which  strayed  from  the 
rest.' 

On  account  of  its  connexion  with  pastoral  life, 
the  crook  is  continually  seen  in  works  of  ancient 
art  in  the  hands  of  Pan,*  and  of  satyrs,  fauns,  and 
shepherds.  It  was  also  the  usual  attribute  of  Tha- 
lia, as  the  muse  of  pastoral  poetry.* 

♦PEG'ANON  (miyavov),  the  herb  Rue.  The  two 
species  described  by  Dioscorides  are,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  Ruta  montana  and  kortenns,  the  Mountain 
and  Garden  Rue.  Linneeus  named  the  former  the 
Peganum  harmala.  Schneider  thinks  that  the  m?- 
yavov  of  Theophrastus  applies  to  the  Ruta  graveo- 
len*  and  montana.' 

PEGMA  (ff$ftta),  a  Pageant, «'.  «.,  an  edifice  of 
wood,  consisting  of  two  or  more  stages  (tabuiata), 
which  were  raised  or  depressed  at  pleasure  by  means 
of  balance-weights  (ponderibut  reductW).  These 
great  machines  were  used  in  the  Roman  amphithe- 
atres.' the  gladiators  who  fought  upon  them  being 
called  pegmara.'  They  were  supported  upon 
wheels,  so  as  to  be  drawn  into  the  circus,  glittering 
with  silver  and  a  profusion  of  wealth."  At  other 
times  they  exhibited  a  magnificent  though  danger- 
ous" display  of  fireworks."  Accidents  sometimes 
happened  to  the  musicians  and  other  performers 
who  were  carried  upon  them."  When  Vespasian 
and  Titus  celebrated  their  triumph  over  the  Jews, 
the  procession  included  pageants  of  extraordinary 
magnitude  and  spl«udour,  consisting  of  three  or  four 
stages  above  one  another,  hung  with  rich  tapestry, 
and  inlaid  with  ivory  and  gold.  By  the  aid  of  vari- 
ous contrivances,  they  represented  battles  and  their 
numerous  incidents,  and  the  attack  and  defence  of 
the  cities  of  Judea." 

The  pageant  was  tiao  used  in  sacrifices.  A  bull 
having  been  slain  on  one  of  the  stages,  the  high- 
priest  placed  himself  below,  in  a  cavern,  so  as  to  re- 
ceive the  blood  upon  his  person  and  his  garments, 
and  in  this  state  he  was  produced  by  the  flamines 
before  the  worshippers." 

The  pegmata  mentioned  by  Cicero"  may  have 
been  movable  bookcases. 


1.  (Virjr,  line,  v.,  88. — Senrcus  ad  loc. —  Festus,  s.  v.) —  2. 
(A:it.  d'Ercolano,  t.  iii.,  Ut.  53.1—3.  (Horn.,  II.,  xxiii,  844-846. 
— Euslalh.  ad  loc.— Apoll.  RhixJ.  ?.,  B74.)— 4.  (SB.  Ital,  Pun, 
aiii,  334.)  —  i.  (Combe,  Anc.  Marbles  ci  Br.  Museum,  part  in., 
pi.  5.)— «.  (Theophrest,  H.  P.,  i.,  3  —  Adams,  Append,  s.  r.) — 
/.  (Cbrodian,  De  Mallli  Theod.  Com..  323-328.  —  Sen,  Epist, 
SK.)-J8.  (Jut.,  ir,  HI.— Mart.,  i,  2,2.— Sueton,  Claud,  S4.1— 
•  (Calur,S«.)— 10. (Klin,  K.  N,lxxhi,  3,  a.  18.) — U.  (Vopisc, 
Carin,  1J.)  —  12.  (Claudian,  1.  c.)  —  13.  (Phaxlr,  t  ,  7,  T  )— 14. 
(Joseph,  Bell.  Jud,  «i,  24.1—11.  (iVjdonc,  Peristcph.  Xora 
Hart,  1008-104*.)— M.  (ad  Alt.,  ir.,  8.) 


•PE'LAMYS  (mjAauref),  a  species  of  Scomber  o> 
Thunny.  According  to  Pallas,  the  irnXaplc  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  as  a  fish  of  the  Black  Sea,  is  tha 
Mugxl  cepkahu,  Linn.  A  species  of  iry\a/tvc  is  at 
the  present  day  denominated  Paiymede  by  the  fish- 
ermen at  Marseilles.  Tie  aupda  was  a  pickle  made 
from  the  miXafivc.1 

•PELARGUS  (irlXapyof),  the  common  Stork,  or 
C'iconia  alba,  Belon,  the  same  as  the  Ardea  Cieonia, 
L.  Aristotle  errs  in  making  the  Stork  a  hyberna- 
ting  bird.  .(Elian  and  Pliny  state,  more  correctly, 
that  it  migrates  like  the  Crane.    (Vid.  Cicohia.)* 

PELATAI  (revUirtu)  are  defined  by  Pollux*  and 
other  authorities  to  be  free  labourers  working  for 
hire,  like  the  *7t*y ,  in  contradistinction  to  the  He- 
lots and  PenesUe,  who  were  bondsmen  or  serfs, 
having  lost  their  freedom  by  conquest' or  otherwise. 
Aristotle'  thus  connects  their  name  with  weXof : 
JJjAaroi,  he  says,  from  ireAof,  oZov  tyyurra  Sia  Ktvi- 
ov  irpooiovrt-r :  ».  «.,  persons  who  axe  obliged  by 
poverty  to  attach  themselves  to  others.  Timajus* 
gives  the  same  explanation :  IUAarr/r,  6  avri  rpofuv 
vm/prruv  *al  vpoaireXu^uv.  In  the  later  Greek  wri- 
ters, such  as  Dionysins  of  Halicarnassus  and  Plu- 
tarch, the  word  is  used  for  the  Latin  cliens,  though 
the  relations  expressed  by  the  two  terms  are  by  no 
means  similar.  Plutarch'  also  uses  the  word  rath- 
er loosely  for  Helots ;  and  we  are  told  of  a  nation  of 
Illyrians  (the  Arditei)  who  possessed  300,000  pros- 
pelatae,  compared  by  Theopompus7  with  the  Helots 
of  Laconia.' 

•PEL'ECAN  (weXatav),  the  Pelican,  called  aim, 
in  Greek,  mfanlvot-  It  is  the  Onocrotaltu  of  Pliny, 
and  hence  its  scientific  name  of  Peltcanut  Onocrott- 
Uu.  The  Greek  name  is  derived  from  the  axo 
shaped  bill  of  the  bird  (ireAexvr,  "  an  axe").' 

•PELECI'NUS  (ircArnvoc),  a  plant,  which  Stack- 
house  and  Sprengel  refer  to  the  CoronilU  ttcunda- 
co,  or  Joint-plodded  Colutea.  Dioscorides  enuroor 
ates  the  msXcKivoc  among  the  synonymes  tf  the 
Hcdysarum  (ri&ioapov).1* 

•II.  (miiMlvot),  a  plant,  the  BitaruUt  PtUanus 
Stackhouse,  however,  makes  it  the  same  with  the 
preceding." 

•PELEIAS  (ireAuof),  the  Rock  Dove  or  Stock 
Pigeon,  the  Cohimba  lima,  Brisson.  It  is  particu 
larly  timid,  and  hence  Homer  gives  it  the  epithet  of 

TpSflKW." 

PELLEX.    (Vid.  Cowcobika,  Roman.) 
PELLIS  (Sipfto,  topd),  the  hide  or  skin  of  a  quad- 
ruped. 

Before  weaving  was  introduced  into  Europe, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  its  inhabitants  were 
universally  clothed  in  skins.  The  practice  contin- 
ued among  the  leas  civilized  nations,"  and  is  often 
ascribed  by  the  poets  to  heroes  and  imaginary  be- 
ings. The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  the  skins 
which  were  thus  employed  either  in  fiction  or  in 
real  life  :  1.  The  lion's  skin  (Xt-ovnj).  The  story  of 
the  Nemean  lion  may  have  been  founded  in  fact. 
The  existence  of  these  animals  in  Northern  Greece, 
Tbessaly,  and  Macedonia,  is  attested  by  Herodotus" 
and  Aristotle ;"  and  that  they  were  comparatively 
abundant  in  Asia  Minor  is  manifest  from  the  de- 
scriptions in  the  Homeric  poems.  Hence  Agamem- 
non, preparing  to  walk  out  from  his  tent  by  night, 
puts  on,  instead  of  a  blanket  (vid.  Pallioh),  the 
bide  of  a  great  lion,  while  Menelaus  clothes  himself 


1.  (Xtua,  N.  A,  it,  10.— Aristotle,  H.  A,  t,  ».)— s.  (Ans- 
tot,  H.  A,  riii,  S.— Adams,  Append,  s.  t.)  —  J.  (iii,  82.)  — 4 
(ap.  Phot,  a.  T.  nigral.)— ».  (Lex.  Plat,  a.  V.)— 6.  (Ages,  c. 
«.)— 7.  (ap.  Ath,  ti,  271,  d,  «.)— 8.  (MOller,  Dot,  iii,  4,  «  7. 
— Wachnmutb,  I,  i,  p.  322.)— 0.  (Anatot,  II.  A,  mil,  14.— Id. 
ib,  ix,  11.) — 10.  (Theophrest,  II.  P.,  ix,  11.— Adams,  Append, 
a.  r.)— 11.  (Theophraet,  H.  P,  riii,  8  )— 12.  (Horn,  II,  xxii, 
140.— Adams,  Append,  s  t.)— 13.  (Virg  ,  Georg,  iii,  381.— Ta- 
cit, Qerm,  17,  «.-Orid,  Trist,  iii,  10. 10.)— M.  (iii,  la*  I 


—U.  (H.  A,  ri,  II.) 
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l-i  that  of  a  leopard.'  For  this  purpose  the  claws 
if  the  lion  were  carefully  retained,  and  sometimes 
covered  with  thin  plates  of  gold.'  The  manner  of 
vearing  the  skin  is  described  in  the  article  Akma, 
p.  93.*  2.  The  skin  of  the  tigress  was  worn  in  the 
sane  manner  as  the  lion's,  covering  the  back  from 
head  to  foot,4  and  with  the  claws  gilded.*  3.  The 
leopard's  or  panther's  skin  (itapdaXfj)  is  represented 
in  the  Iliad  as  worn,  not  only  by  Menelaus  as  above 
quoted,  but  by  Paris,  who  adorns  himself  with  it  in 
the  day,  and  in  sight  of  the  two  armies.'  It  is  also 
attributed  to  Jason.'  It  was  greatly  admired  on 
account  of  its  spots,  and  was  thrown  over  the  left 
shoulder  like  a  pallium.*  (Yid.  Dionrsu,  p.  365.) 
The  high-priest  of  the  Egyptians  wore  a  leopard's 
skin  on  grand  occasions.'  4.  Pan  wore  the  skin  of 
the  lynx."  5.  The  wolfskin  (Atwij)  seems  to  con- 
stitute the  dress  of  Amphiaraus,  who  is  the  middle 
figure  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  719.  It  was  adopted  as 
a  defence  from  the  nightly  cold  by  Dolon."  6.  The 
foxskin  is  attributed  only  to  barbarous  nations, 
such  as  the  Scytha;."  7.  The  ermine  derives  its 
name  from  Armenia,  with  which  country  the  an- 
cients, especially  the  Ionian*,  carried  on  a  trade  in 
furs.  Ermine  skins  were  greatly  admired  for  their 
delicacy  and  softness,  and  were  taken  to  Persia  to 
make  robes  for  the  grandees  by  being  sewed  to- 
gether." 8.  The  doeskin,  worn  by  Pan  over  his 
left  side."  ( Vid.  Nebbis.)  9.  The  bear's  skin  was 
constantly  worn  instead  of  the  blanket  (xfouva)  by 
Anceeus,  one  of  the  Argonauts."  10.  The  bull's 
hide  was  employed  in  like  manner  (vid.  Abma,  p. 
93),  especially  that  of  the  young  bull  (juveneut"). 
11.  The  goatskin  (alylt,  wutor)  is  mentioned,  not 
only  as  the  attribute  of  divine  and  mythological  be- 
ings" (vid.  Matt),  but  as  the  common  clothing  of 
the  goatherd"  and  the  labouring  man."  Neverthe- 
less, the  language  of  Varro**  implies  that  his  coun- 
trymen had  ceased  to  clothe  themselves  in  goat- 
skins, which  were  abandoned  to  the  less  refined  in- 
habitants of  Getulia  and  Sardinia.  The  uncouth 
goatskin  garment  of  the  Sardinians  was  called 
mastruca.  The  term  auripa  or  aiaipva  denoted  an 
article  of  domestic  furniture,  which  was  made  by 
sewing  together  several  goatskins  with  the  hair 
on."  13.  The  sheepskin  (bta,  editor;,  duflepa)  was 
worn  not  only  by  the  Lacedemonian  Helots,  but  fre- 
quently by  the  laborious  poor,  as  is  still  the  case  in 
many  parts  of  Europe.  The  lambskin  was  called 
upvaxic,  and  a  dress,  supposed  to  have  bad  a  sheep- 
skin sewed  to  it  below,  naTuvaKti. 

The  preceding  statement  shows  that,  as  civiliza- 
tion advanced  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the 
use  of  hides  for  clothing  was  gradually  abandoned, 
the  pallium  or  blanket  being  substituted  for  them, 
and  worn  very  much  after  the  same  fashion.  Skins, 
however,  continued  to  be  used  as  coverings  for 
beds  and  couches,**  and  as  clothing  for  slaves  and 
the  poor,  especially  in  the  country.  The  northern 
nations  of  Europe  retained  the  nse  of  them  in  the 
highest  ranks  of  society**  (pdlita  Getarum  curia'*), 
while  the  Greeks  and  Romans  constantly  regarded 
it  as  a  sign  of  rusticity  and  savage  barbarism  to  be 
so  clothed.  Hence  it  was  matter  of  censure  and 
indignation  when  Rufinus,  prime  minister  of  the 

1.  (II.,  x.,  SS-30.)  —  9.  (Vire.,  .So.,  Tiii.,  993.)  — 3.  (Compare 
Diod.  Sic,  i.,  34 ;  xri.,  44.— Vire.,  JEn.,  Tiii.,177  j  ii.,  309.)— 
4.  (Vire.,  JzZn.,  xi.,  977.)—}.  (Clandian.  De  Rapt.  Praerp.,  i., 
16-18.)-6.  (II.,  iii.,  17.)-7.  (Find.,  Pyth.,  iv.,  81.)— 8.  (Virj;., 
Ma.,  -riii.,  480.1—0.  (Wilkinson,  Man.  and  Cart.,  rol.  i.,  p.  270.) 
—10.  (Horn.,  Hymn,  is  Fin,  93,  84.)— 11.  (Horn.,  II.,  x.,  334, 
490.— Sohol.  in  11.,  iii.,  17.)— IS.  (Sen.,  Epiet.,  010—13.  (jElien, 
H.  A.,  xrii.,  17.— Sen.,  1.  c— Jartin,  ii.,  9,  I-Amm.  Maroell., 
XXXJ.,  3.1—14.  (Sil.  Inl.,  Pun.,  xiii.,  390-339.)— 19.  (Orpheai, 
Argon.,  901.  SO!.— Compare  Vire.,  .fin-,  t.,  37.)— 1«.  (jEn.,  xi., 
67ft )— 17.  (Sil.  ltal.,1.  c.)— 18.  (Theocnt.,  Tii.,  19.)— 19.  (Vfrg., 
Mom.,  VS.)  —SO.  (Do  Re  Rum.,  ii.,  tub  fin.)  —11.  (Schol.  in 
a-*oph.,  Area,  1S9.)  — S9.  (Theoorit.,  T.,  S-13,  90-48.)  —  S3. 
f  set.,  11-  «*•>— *4-  (Claudiin,  Bell.  Get.,  481.) 
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Emperor  Hooorius,  first  occupied  the  seat  ol  jus 
tice  in  a  furred  robe  {ouercnt  ctftiva  pcllito  judiet 
leges').  Nevertheless,  the  taste  which  now  pre- 
vails for  the  beautiful  furs  of  the  north  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  as  is  shown  by  Mr.  Aikin  in  his  admira 
We  essay  on  this  subject,'  made  at  this  time  a  rapid 
progress  throughout  the  Roman  Empire. 

•PELO'RIAS  (weXupiat  or  -tf),  "a  testareoo* 
fish,  of  the  genus  Ckaura.  Athenaeus  says  it  is  so 
called  from  ntXupiof,  as  indicating  its  great  sue 
Casaubon,  however,  contends  that  the  name  is  de 
rived  from  Pelorus,  the  Sicilian  promontory.  Its 
French  name  is  Pdourie." 

PELT  A  (fflArn),  a  small  Shield.  Ipbicrates,  ob 
serving  that  the  ancient  Clipbos  was  cumbrous  and 
inconvenient,  introduced  among  the  Greeks  a  much 
smaller  and  lighter  shield,  from  which  those  wbr 
bore  it  took  the  name  of  pelUu!*.*  ( Vid.  Abma,  p 
94 ;  Army,  p.  99.)  It  consisted  principally  of  a 
frame  of  wood  or  wickerwork,*  covered  with  skin 
or  leather,  without  the  metallic  rim.  ( Vid.  Aittyx.)* 
Light  and  small  shields  of  a  great  variety  of  shapes 
were  used  by  numerous  nations  before  the  adoption 
of  them  by  the  Greeks.  The  round  target  (vid 
Cetra)  was  a  species  of  the  pelta,  so  that  the  an 
cient  Spaniards  were  all,  as  Strabo  says,'  peltastar 
The  pelta  is  also  said  to  have  been  quadrangular.' 
The  Mosynoeci,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Enxinr 
Sea,  used  pelts  (yi(>f>a)  made  of  the  hides  of  white 
oxen  with  the  hair  on,  and  in  shape  resembling  an 
ivy-leaf.'  A  light  shield  of  similar  construction 
was  part  of  the  national  armour  of  Thrace*  and  of 
various  parts  of  Asia,  and  was,  on  this  account,  at- 
tributed to  the  Amazons,  in  whose  hands  it  appears 
on  the  works  of  ancient  art  sometimes  elliptic,  as 
in  the  bronzes  of  Siris  (woodcut,  p.  699),  and  at 
other  times  variously  sinuated  on  the  margin,  but 
most  commonly  with  a  semicircular  indentation  on 
one  side  (luiuUi*  veltti1').  An  elegant  form  of  the 
pelta  is  exhibited  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  taken 
from  a  sepulchral  um  in  the  Capitoline  Museum  at 
Rome,  and  representing  Penthesilea,  queen  of  the 
Amazons,  in  the  act  of  offering  aid  to  Priam. 


Notwithstanding  the  general  absence  of  metal, 
the  pelta  was  sometimes  ornamented."    That  borne 


I.  (Clandian  in  Rufin.,  ii.,  89-86-)— 9.  (TUnrtntiont  of  Am 
and  Manufacture*,  Load.,  1841,  p.  130,  131.)  — 3.  (Diod.  Sic, 
zt.,  44.— Corn.  Nep.,  Iphic,  i.,  3.)— 4.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  ii.,  !,**.» 
—9.  (Timarai,  hex.  Plat.,  ■.  t.)  —  6.  (iii.,  3,  p.  438,  ed.  Siebei- 
keee.)-7.  (Schol.  in  Toucrd.,  ii.,  SO.)— 8.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  4,  »  It 
— Plin.,  H.  N.,  iii.,  9,  11.)  — 0.  (Thucrd.,  ii-,  SO.  — Eurip.,  Al- 
oe*., 916.— Id.  Rhee.,  407.— Mai.  Ttt..  Dial,  Tii.)— 10  (Vire., 
jEn.,  i.,  400 :  xi    603.)— 11  <Vir»..  Xn..  Tii..  743.) 
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by  Telamon  in  the  attack  on  the  Calydonian  boar 
was  adorned  with  a  golden  eagle.1 

•PE'NELOPS  (rrnveXmj,),  the  Amu  Penelop*,  or 
Widgeon.    (Ktrf.  Ants.) 

PENE'STAI  (.Tctviarai),  probably  from  TtveaOai, 
operari.*  The  PenesUe  of  Thessaly  are  generally 
conceived  to  have  stood  in  nearly  the  same  relation 
to  their  Thessalian  lords  as  the  Helots  of  Laconia 
did  to  the  Dorian  Spartans,  although  their  condition 
seems  to  hare  been,  on  the  whole,  superior.'  They 
were  the  descendants  of  the  old  Pelaagic  or  ^Eolian 
inhabitants  of  Tbessaly  proper,  and  the  following 
account  is  given  of  them  by  an  author  called  Ar- 
-  «.  chemachus,  in  his  Euboica.4  "  The  JSolian  Baso- 
»  tians  who  did  not  emigrate  when  their  country, 

Thessaly,  was  conquered  by  the  Thessalians,'  sur- 
rendered themselves  to  the  victors  on  condition 
that  they  should  not  be  carried  out  of  the  country 
(whence,  he  adds,  they  were  formerly  called  Mivca- 
rat,  but  afterward  Utviarai)  nor  be  put  to  death, 
but  should  cultivate  the  land  for  the  new  owners 
of  the  soil,  paying,  by  way  of  rent,  a  portion  of  the 
produce  of  it :  and  many  of  tbem  are  richer  than 
their  masters."  They  were  also  called  Aarpetf.  It 
appears,  then,  that  they  occupied  an  intermediate 
position  between  freemen  and  purchased  slaves, 
being  reduced  to  servitude  by  conquest,  and  resem- 
bling, in  their  fixed  payments,  the  'EnTti/ioptot  of 
,  Attica.  Moreover,  they  were  not  subject  to  the 
whole  community,  but  belonged  to  particular  houses, 
whence  also  they  were  called  QcooaXotntrai.  They 
were  very  numerous,  for  instance,  in  the  families 
of  the  Aleuade  and  Scopade.4  We  may  add,  that 
among  the  Thessalian  PenesUe  Tbeopompus  in- 
cludes the  descendants  of  the  conquered  Magnesians 
and  Perrhebiana,'  a  statement  which  can  only  ap- 
ply to  a  part  of  these  nations,  as,  though  reduced  to 
dependance,  they  were  not  made  entirely  subject.* 

From  a  passage  in  Demosthenes,*  it  appears  that 
the  Peneste  sometimes  accompanied  their  masters 
to  battle,  and  fought  on  horseback,  as  their  knights 
or  vassals :  a  circumstance  which  need  not  excite 
surprise,  as  Thessaly  was  so  famous  for  cavalry. 
The  PenesUe  of  Thessaly  also  resembled  the  Laco- 
nian  Helots  in  another  respect,  for  they  often  rose 
up  in  arms  against  their  lords."  There  were  Pe- 
nesUe among  the  Macedonians  also." 

PENETRA'LE.    (VU.  TiWplom.) 

•PE'NIA  (mjWo),  an  insect  noticed  by  Aristotle, 
which  Schneider  suggests  may  hare  been  the  Pha- 
Uena  gcometrica.™ 

PENICILLUS.    (Ft'A  Paihtino,  p.  703.) 

PENTACOSIOMEDIMNI.    (Vii.  Cbbsos.) 

PENTAL'ITHOS  (nmu3uBoc).  (Vid.  Gymka- 
«ra,  p.  483.) 

•PENTAPHYLLON  (mrrafvMov).  "  We  may 
be  certain,"  says  Adams,  "  that  we  are  not  far  from 
the  truth  in  setting  this  down  for  the  TornuntilU 
ofUmalis,  or  common  Tormentil,  although  the  re- 
semblance between  it  and  its  cognate  genus,  the  Po- 
tentilia,  be  so  great,  that,  in  all  probability,  the  an- 
cients sometimes  applied  the  same  name  to  both." 

PENTATHLON  (nivTa8Xm>,  qumquertium)  was, 
next  to  the  pancratium,  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
athletic  performances."  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  known  in  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  although 
Apollodorus,"  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  la- 
tor  times,  describes  Perseus  as  killing  Acrisius  in 


I.  (Eorip,  MeWw.  Ft.,  30—9.  (DiooTe.  Hal,  ii.,  ».)  —  *. 
(Flat.,  Leg.,  Ti.,  p.  778.)— 4.  (Atlwa.,  «..  p.  SM.)~».  (Compare 
TaoerdTT,  IS.)— 8.  (Tbaoc,  xvi,  *».— Mailer,  Dor.,  iii.,  4, «.) 

7.  (Atlwa.,  Ti.,  p.  SAS.)— 8.  (Herod.,  riii.,  IS*.— Mailer,  I.  o.) 
~J».  (c  An*.,  887,  1.)— 10.  (Ariatot,  PoL,  ii.,  8.)— 11.  (MUler, 
L  «.  —  Waohniath,  1.,  i,  1(8. — ThMwal),  Hiet.  of  Greace,  i., 
4S7.— Clinloe.  Fa*.  Hall.,  App,  c  tS.)—  If.  (Ariatot,  H.  A.,  », 
17.)— IS.  (Theophiaat..  H.  P.,  ix,  11.— Dioaeor,  ir,41^Adame, 
Arpend..  a.  ».)— 14.  (Hai*!.,  ix,  St.— Pan*.,  iii.,  II,  «.)— IS. 
U..4.  »4.) 


the  pentathlon,  and  although  its  invention  was  at 
tributed  to  Peleus."  These  accounts  are  fabulous ; 
the  pentathlon  was  not  practised  until  the  tiraa 
when  the  great  national  games  of  Greece  began  t* 
flourish.  The  persons  engaged  in  it  were  called 
pentathli  (irhrajShK*).  The  pentathlon  consisted 
of  five  distinct  kinds  of  games,  viz.,  leaping  (ftXja), 
footrace  (dpo^oj-),  the  throwing  of  the  discus  (diatoc), 
the  throwing  of  the  spear  (otyvwof  or  tWoWrcv), 
and  wrestling  (it&Kii),*  which  were  all  performed  in 
one  day  and  in  a  certain  order,  one  after  the  other, 
by  the  same  athlete.4  The  pentathlon  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Olympic  games  in  01.  18,  and  we  may 
presume  that  soon  after  this  it  was  also  introduced 
at  the  other  national  games,  as  well  as  at  some  of 
the  less  important  festivals,  such  as  the  Erotidia  in 
Thespue.* 

The  order  in  which  the  different  games  of  the 
pentathlon  followed  one  another  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion  in  modem  times.  The 
most  probable  opinion,  however,  is  Bockh's,*  which 
has  been  adopted  by  Dissen,  Krause,  and  others, 
although  G.  Hermann  has  combated  it  in  a  little 
work  called  De  Sogeni*  Mgincta  victoria  quinquert., 
Lipsie,  1838.  The  order  adopted  by  Bdckh  is  as 
follows :  1.  The  dtya.  This  was  the  most  promi- 
nent part  of  the  pentathlon,  and  was  sometimes 
used  to  designate  the  whole  game.  It  was  accom- 
panied by  flute-music.'  Other  writers,  as  Pausa- 
nias  himself,'  and  Plutarch,'  speak  as  if  the  whole 
pentathlon  had  been  accompanied  by  the  flute,  but 
in  these  passages  the  whole  game  seems  to  be  men-' 
tioned  instead  of  that  particular  one  which  formed 
the  chief  part  of  it.  3.  The  footrace.  3.  The  dis- 
cus. 4.  The  throwing  of  the  spear.  5.  Wrestling. 
In  later  times,  probably  after  01.  77,  the  footrace 
may  have  been  the  fourth  game  instead  of  the  sec- 
ond, so  that  the  three  games  which  gave  to  the 
pentathlon  its  peculiar  character,  viz.,  leaping,  dis- 
cus, and  the  spear,  preceded  the  footrace  and  wrest- 
ling, and  thus  formed  the  so-called  Tpiay/iof.  The 
footrace  of  the  pentathlon  was  probably  the  simple 
stadion  or  the  diaulos,  and  no)  a  race  in  armour,  as 
has  been  supposed  by  some ;  for  the  statues  of  the 
victors  in  the  pentathlon  are  never  seen  with  a 
shield,  but  only  with  the  halteres  ;  besides  which,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  race  in  armour  was 
not  introduced  at  Olympia  until  01.  65,"  while  the 
pentathlon  had  been  performed  long  before  that 
time.  It  is,  moreover,  highly  improbable  that  even 
after  01.  65  the  race  in  armour  should  have  formed 
a  part  of  the  pentathlon.  -  In  01.  38  the  pentathlon 
for  boys  was  introduced  at  Olympia,  but  it  was  only 
exhibited  this  one  time,  and  afterward  abolished." 

In  leaping,  racing,  and  in  throwing  the  discus  or 
spear,  it  was  easy  enough  to  decide  who  won  the 
victory,  even  if  several  athlete  took  part  in  it  and 
contended  for  the  prize  simultaneously.  In  wrest- 
ling, however,  no  more  than  two  persons  could  be 
engaged  together  at  a  time,  and  it  is  not  clear  bow 
the  victory  was  decided  if  there  were  several  pairs 
of  wrestlers.  The  arrangement  probably  was,  that 
if  a  man  had  conquered  his  antagonist,  he  might  be- 
gin a  fresh  contest  with  a  second,  third,  &c.,  and  be 
who  thus  conquered  the  greatest  number  of  adver- 
saries was  the  victor.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  ia 
what  manner  the  arize  was  awarded  to  the  victor  in 
the  whole  pentathlon ;  for  an  athlete  might  be  con- 
quered in  one  or  two  games  and  be  victorious  in  the 
others,  whereas  it  can  have  occurred  but  seldom 


1.  (Behol. ad Piad,  Nam.. vii.,  11.)  —  *,  (Hand.,  Ix,  7S.~ 
Paaa,  i.,  M,  4  4.)— S.  (SchoL  ad  Plat.,  Amat.,  p.  1SS.— Simoor 
daa  ia  Anthol.  Palat,  torn,  ii.,  p.  8*8,  ad.  Jocoba.) — i.  (SchoL 
ad  Soph,  H,  Wl.— Paaa.,  iii,  11, »  «.)—*.  (BOckh,  Cor.  lnaa  , 
a.  IS**.)— 8.  (Comment,  ad  Find.,  Nam.,  tii.,  71 ,  Ac)— 7.  (Puis* 
t,  7,  t  4.  -M,  t,  17.  «  4.)—8.  (ri,  14,  «  5.)-0.  (Da  Hue.,  e 
».)— 10   (raae,  .,  8,  4  S.) — II.  (Paaa,  v., »,  4  I.) 
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loat  oiie  and  the  same  man  gained  the  victory  fai 
all  the  five.  Who  of  the  pentatbli,  then,  was  the 
victor  t  Modern  writers  have  said  that  the  prize 
was  either  awarded  to  h.m  who  had  been  victorious 
in  all  the  five  games,  ot  to  the  person  who  had  con- 
quered his  antagonist  in  at  least  three  of  the  games ; 
bat  nothing  can  be  determined  on  this  point  with 
any  certainty.  That  the  decision  as  to  who  was  to 
be  rewarded  was  considered  difficult  by  the  Greeks 
themselves,  seems  to  be  implied  by  the  fact  that  at 
Ulympia  there  were  three  heUanodice  for  the  pen- 
tathlon alone.' 

As  regards  the  Tpiay/tie  mentioned  above,  sever- 
al statements  of  ancient  writers  suggest  that  the 
whole  of  the  pentathlon  was  not  always  performed 
regularly,  and  from  beginning  to  end  ;  and  the 
words  by  which  they  designate  the  abridged  game, 
rptayfidf,  aKorpiu^tiv,  and  rpiol  irepieivat,  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  the  abridged  contest  only  consisted  of 
three  games,  and  most  probably  of  those  three 
which  gave  to  the  pentathlon  its  peculiar  character, 
viz.,  leaping,  and  throwing  the  discus  and  the  spear.' 
The  reason  for  abridging  the  pentathlon  in  this  man- 
ner may  have  been  the  wish  to  save  time,  or  the 
circumstance  that  athlete  who  had  been  conquered 
in  the  first  three  games  were  frequently  discouraged, 
and  declined  continuing  the  contest.  When  the 
tria'gmos  was  introduced  at  Olympia  is  not  men 
tioned  anywhere,  but  Krause  infers,  with  great 
probability,  from  Pausanias,'  that  it  was  in  01.  77. 

The  pentathlon  required  and  developed  very  great 
elasticity  of  all  parts  of  the  body,  whence  it  was 
principally  performed  by  young  men  ;*  and  it  is 
probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  game  gave  to 
all  parts  of  the  body  their  harmonious  development, 
that  Aristotle*  calls  the  pentathli  the  most  hand- 
some of  all  athlete.  The  pentathlon  was,  for  the 
same  reason,  also  regarded  as  very  beneficial  in  a 
medical  point  of  view ;  and  the  Elean  Hysmon,  who 
had,  from  his  childhood,  suffered  from  rheumatism, 
was  cured  by  practising  the  pentathlon,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  athlete.'  (Compare 
ii.  Fr.  Philipp,  De  pentathlo  the  qumquertio  commen- 
lalw,  Berlin,  1827. — Krause,  Gymnattik  vnd  Agon- 
utik  der  HelUnen,  p.  476-497.) 

IIENTHKOSTH',  a  duty  of  two  per  cent,  levied 
upon  all  exports  and  imports  at  Athens.7  Thus  it 
was  levied  on  corn,'  which,  however,  could  only  be 
imported,  exportation  being  prohibited  by  law  ;• 
and  also  on  woollen  cloth,  and  other  manufactured 
goods."  On  imports  the  duty  was  payable  on  the 
unloading ;"  on  exports,  probably,  when  they  were 
put  on  board.  The  money  was  collected  by  persons 
called  TrevTtiKooToXoyoi,  who  kept  a  book  in  which 
they  entered  all  customs  received.  Demosthenes 
refers  to  their  entry  (airoypaipn)  to  prove  that  a  ship 
was  not  laden  with  more  than  a  certain  quantity  of 
goods."  The  merchant  who  paid  the  duty  was  said 
mvrriKovTeverrOai.  All  the  customs  appear  to  have 
been  let  to  farm,  and  probably  from  year  to  year. 
They  were  let  to  the  highest  bidders  by  the  ten 
iru\ijrai,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  senate. 
The  farmers  were  called  reXuvat,  and  were  said 
OvtlaOai  Ti)v  nevnjKoar^v.  They  might  either  collect 
the  duty  themselves,  or  employ  others  for  that  pur- 
pose. Several  persons  often  joined  together  in  the 
speculation,  in  which  case  the  principal,  in  whose 
name  the  bidding  took  place,  and  who  was  respon- 
sible to  the  state,  was  called  apx"vVC  or  rtKuviipx'K ■ 


1.  (Paua,  r.,  9,  t,  5  )  —  2.  (Dion  Chrreoat,  Aurr^  i,  p.  170, 
ad.  Reiake.— Schol.  ad  Arislid.  an.  Phot.,  Cod.,  p.  408,  Bakker.— 
MOUcr,  Archied,  d.  KanM,  I)  433,  3.)— J.  (t.,  9,  t  *.)—«.  (Scbol. 
ad  Plat.,  Amet,  p.  135,  D.,  4c.)— S.  (Rhet,  i.,  S.>— «.  (Pan*,, 
»;.,  3,  ♦  4.)— 7.  (Harpocr,  a.  y.  ncprnmwnf.)— 8.  (Demoath,  c 
Ne«r,  1353.)— 9.  (Deraoalh.,  c.  Lacr.,  Ml.)- 10.  (Denueth,c 
Meid,  558.)  —  1 1.  (Demoub  ,  c.  Lacr.,  931.)  —  It.  (e.  Flora, 
aw.) 
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Sureties  were  usually  required.1  Whether  the  e«a> 
toms  on  different  articles  of  merchandise  were  farm- 
ed altogether  or  separately,  does  not  appear.  The 
corn-duty,  at  least,  was  kept  distinct  :*  and  this  was 
the  case  with  another  tax.'  With  respect  to  the 
amount  of  the  revenue  derived  from  this  ninsmi,  the 
reader  may  consult  Bockh,  Stttukautk.  der  Atk.,  L, 
337-342.  The  irtirninoorri  has  been  thought  by  some 
to  be  the  same  with  the  tXkifikvun  mentioned  by  Pol- 
lux;* bat  this  was  more  probably  a  duty  paid  for  the 
use  of  the  harbour,  whether  goods  were  unladen  or 
not,  and  was  perhaps  the  same  as  the  iirroemi, 
mentioned  by  Xenophon*  as  being  paid  by  foreign 
ships  entering  the  Pireus,  and  alluded  to  by  Aris- 
tophanes.' Bockh's  conjecture,  that,  besides  a  per. 
sonal  harbour  due,  a  duty  was  levied  of  one  pet 
cent,  on  all  the  goods  on  board,  appears  less  prob- 
able ;  for  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  exact  a  cus- 
toms duty  on  goods  not  landed  j  and  if  they  were 
to  be  landed,  wby  should  the  nevryntrrif  be  re 
quired  in  addition  to  the  iKaroorqV 

PENTECOSTYS  (irr»rr/«o<m><-).  {Vid.  Aur, 
Gieek,  p.  98.) 

•PENTEI/ICUM  MARMOR  (nrvrriUnor  Meoo, 
Pentelic  Marble,  obtained  from  Mount  Pentdicos, 
near  Athens,  the  modern  name  of  which  is  Pea- 
dele.  With  this  marble  the  Parthenon  was  built,  as 
also  the  Temple  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis.  Many  cele- 
brated statues  were  made  of  it.  Its  grain  is  finer 
than  the  Parian,  but  it  does  not  retain  its  polish 
and  beauty  so  well  as  the  latter,  being  less  homo- 
geneous, and,  consequently,  more  liable  to  decom- 
position.* 

•PEFERI  (irnrrpt),  Pepper.  "  Tbeophraslus  de- 
scribes the  two  kinds  of  pepper,  Arrov  9  arrow  ri) 
ytvot ,  to  /iiv  yap  orpoyyvXav,  rd  ii  ■Kpo^tmntf.  The 
former  is  the  while,  the  other  the  black  Pepper.  So- 
linns  and  Pliny  give  a  full  account  of  the  aoejetrt 
Peppers,  containing,  however,  some  errors,  arising 
from  want  of  information.  Dr.  Hill  says  '  the  old- 
est Greek  writers  knew  the  three  kinds  of  pepper 
in  use  at  present,  and  have  described  them  very 
well,  although  they  erred  in  supposing  them  the 
fruit  of  the  same  plant  in  different  degrees  of  ma- 
turity.' The  plant  which  produces  both  the  Mack 
and  white  kinds  is  named  Piper  nigrum ;  that  which 
produces  the  long,  Piper  longwn."' 

•PEPLIS  and  PEPLUS  (xenXie,  -or),  two  species 
of  Spurge,  namely,  the  Euphorbia  Peplit  and  Pe- 
plut.'* 

PEPLUM  (rrhrXoc),  a  Shawl,  differing  from  the 
scarf  (wo!.  CHLAMrs)in  being  much  larger,  and  from 
the  blanket  {vid.  Palliom  )  in  being  finer  and  thinner, 
and  also  considerably  larger.  It  was  sometimes 
used  as  a  cover  to  protect  valuable  articles  of  furni- 
ture" or  to  adorn  a  throne,"  but  most  commonly  as 
a  part  of  the  dress  of  females ;"  although  instances 
occur,  even  among  the  Greeks,  in  which  it  is  worn 
by  the  other  sex,  unless  we  suppose  the  term  to  be 
in  these  instances  improperly  put  for  fdpoc.1*  In 
Persia  and  other  Eastern  countries,  the  shawl  was 
no  doubt  worn  ancientry,  as  it  is  at  the  present  day, 
by  both  sexes."  Also  in  Bacchanalian  processions 
it  was  worn  by  men,  both  in  allusion  to  Oriental 
habits,  and  because  they  then  avowedly  assumed 
the  dress  of  females."    This  was  commonly  the 


1.  (Damoath.,  c.  Timoor.,  713.  —  AndoCj  De  Myat.,  17,  ed 
Staph.  — Wachemuth,  II,  i.,  151)  — 1  (Damoath,  c.  Near, 
1353.)— ».  (iEach.,  e.  Timarcb.,  1«.>— ».  (mi.,  I»;  ii.,  30.)— 
5.  (DeR*p.Ath-i,17.)-«.  (Veep.,  648.)— 7.  ( Vid.  Bockh,  Id., 
843.)— a  (Tbeophraat,  Da  Lapid,  14.— Adam.,  Append,  a.  t.i 
— «.  (Tbaophraat,  H.  P,  ta,  &— Dieecor,  ii,  !».— SoUnaa, 
Polrh,  05.— Plin,  II.  N,  xij,  14.— Adam*,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 10. 
(Dioaout,  it.,  165,  lea.— Adame,  Append,  a.  v.)— 11.  (Horn.  IL, 
t.,194.)— 11  (Od,  Tii,  96.)— 13.  (Horn.,  II.,y„  315, 7*4.  7*».— 
Id.  io_  riii,  *84.-Od,  it.,  1»-1*8.-Amls :  II,  xiT,  17S.-EO- 
rip.,  Hoc,  1013.— Id,  Med.,  791.— Theocrit,  i,  33.)— 14.  (Bo- 
rip,  Ion,  10*3.— Theocrit,  Tii,  17.)  — 15.  (iEach,  P»!n,  SM 
1010, 1081.)— IS.  (Eorip,  Bacch,  763-791J 
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garment  which  the  Orientals  rent  as  an  expression 
of  rage  or  grief.1  Women  of  high  rank  wore  their 
shawls  so  long  as  to  trail  upon  the  ground  (Tpudiac 
iTuuomiirfovt  ,*  'EAiwj  navvirtnXof').  A  shawl  was 
sometimes  wrapped  about  the  head  during  sleep.4 
Like  all  other  pieces  of  cloth  used  for  the  A* ictus, 
it  was  often  fastened  by  means  of  a  brooch  (vid. 
Fibula4),  and  was  thus  displayed  upon  the  statues 
of  female  divinities,  such  as  Diana*  and  the  goddess 
Rome.'  It  was,  however,  frequently  worn  without 
i  brooch,  in  the  manner  represented  in  the  annexed 
voodcut,  which  is  copied  from  one  of  Sir  Wm. 


Familton's  vases.'  Each  of  the  females  in  this 
group  wears  a  shift  falling  down  to  her  feet  (vid. 
Tunica),  and  over  it  an  ample  shawl,  which  she 
passes  entirely  round  her  body,  and  then  throws  the 
loose  extremity  of  it  over  her  left  shoulder  and  be- 
hind her  bar  -k,  as  is  distinctly  seen  in  the  sitting 
figure.  The  shawl  was  also  often  worn  so  as  to 
'.over  the  head  while  it  enveloped  the  body,  and 
more  especially  on  occasion  of  a  funeral  (see  wood- 
cuts, p.  468),  or  of  a  marriage,  when  a  very  splen- 
did shawl  (iraorof')  was  worn  by  the  bride.  The 
following  woodcut10  may  be  supposed  to  represent 


th<  moment  when  the  bride,  so  veiled,  is  delivered 
to  her  husband  at  the  door  of  the  nuptial  chamber. 


1.  (.fiKhrl.,  II.  ec.— Eurip.,  Hec.,  553-555.— Xan.,  Cttod., 
ni,  1, «  13.— Id.  lb.,  lii., 3,  ♦  ST.— Id.  ib.,  v.,  I,  ♦  6.>-S.  (Horn.,  II., 
Ti.,443.)— 3.  (Od., it, 305.)— 4.  (ApoUon.  Rbod.,  ir.,  ISM,  ISM, 
1351.)— ».  (Soph.,  Trach.,  WO.— Callisk,  L»».  Pall.,  70.— Apol- 
lon.  HJuxL,  iii.,  833.)— «.  (Brunek,  Anal.,  iil.,JO».)— 7.  (Apoflia. 
Sid-m.,  Cum.,  t.,  I8.>— 8.  (to),  iii.,  pi.  «.)—».  (1  Maeeab..  i., 
tT  )— 10  (from  Bait'di  Admir.  Rom.  Ant.,  pi.  SI.) 
SO 


He  wears  the  Pallium  only ;  she  has  a  long  anil* 
beneath  her  Bhawl,  and  is  supported  by  the  pronu- 
ba.  Thus  veiled  the  poets  represented  Aurora  and 
Night,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  one  arose 
expanding  a  shawl  dyed  with  saffron  (xpmoirarAot 
Hut1),  whereas  a  black  one  enveloped  the  other 
(jittimirevXot  Nvf ).  In  reference  to  the  bridal 
shawl,  the  epithet  iraorofopof  was  given  to  Venus.' 
Of  all  the  productions  of  the  loom,  shawls  wero 
those  on  which  the  greatest  skill  and  labour  were 
bestowed.  So  various  and  tasteful  were  the  sub- 
jects which  they  represented,  that  poets  delighted 
to  describe  them.  The  art  of  weaving  them  was 
entirely  Oriental  (fiapSapav  tyus/uins4) :  those  of  the 
most  splendid  dyes  and  curious  workmanship  were 
imported  from  Tyre  and  Sidon  :*  a  whole  book  was 
written  by  Polemo  "  concerning  the  Shawl*  at  Car- 
thage."* Hence  "  Shawls"  («-«rAo«')  was  one  of  the 
titles  of  works  of  an  imaginative  or  descriptive 
character,  and  was  adopted  to  intimate  the  variety 
of  their  subjects,  and  the  beautiful  mode  of  display 
ing  tbem.  A  book,  intended  to  depict  some  of  the 
characters  in  the  Iliad,  and  denominated  "The 
Shawl,"  was  ascribed  to  Aristotle.'  As  a  specimen 
of  the  subjects  delineated,  a  shawl  may  be  men- 
tioned which  exhibited  the  frame  of  the  world.* 
Euripides  describes  one  which  represented  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  and  which,  with  various  others 
containing  bunting-pieces  and  a  great  variety  of 
subjects,  belonged  to  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Del- 
phi, and  was  used  to  form  a  magnificent  tent  for 
the  purpose  of  an  entertainment ;"  for  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  stores  of  shawls  were  not  only  kept 
by  wealthy  individuals,"  but  often  constituted  a 
very  important  part  of  the  treasures  of  a  temple," 
having  been  presented  to  the  divinity  on  numerous 
occasions  by  suppliants  and  devotees."  ( Vid.  Do* 
naeia,  p.  376,  Panather.au,  Pastophobus.) 

PER  CONDICTIO'NEM.  This  legis  actio,  says 
Gaius,  was  so  called  because  the  plaintiff  gave  no- 
tice to  the  defendant  to  be  present  on  the  thirtieth 
day  after  the  notice,  in  order  that  a  judex  might  be 
appointed.  It  was  an  actio  in  personam,  and  ap- 
plicable to  those  cases  in  which  the  plaintiff  required 
the  defendant  to  give  something  (qua  inlendit  dan 
oportere).  This  legis  actio  was  introduced  by  a  lex 
Silia  in  the  case  of  a  fixed  sum  of  money  (cerla  pe- 
cunia),  and  by  a  lex  Sempronia  in  the  case  of  any 
definite  thing.  Gaius  observes  that  it  does  not  ap- 
pear why  this  form  of  action  was  needed,  for  in  a 
case  of  dari  oportere  there  was  the  sacramentum 
and  the  per  judicis  postulationem.  The  name  con- 
ditio was  applied  to  actiones  in  personam,  after  the 
legis  actiones  fell  into  disuse,  though  improperly,  for 
the  notice  (demmtiatio)  whence  the  legis  actio  took 
its  name  was  discontinued.14 

PER  JUDICIS  POSTULATIONEM  was  one 
of  the  legis  actiones.  The  passage  in  Gaius  is 
wanting  in  which  this  form  of  action  is  described. 
It  was  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  cases,  and  to 
some  cases  the  same  as  the  sacramentum  was  ap- 
plicable.    (Vid.  Pee  Condictionsm.) 

PER  MANUS  INJECTIONEM.  (Vid.  Manu. 
Injectio.) 

PER  PI'GNORIS  CAPIONEM  or  CAPTIO'- 
NEM.  This  was  one  of  the  legis  actiones,  or  old 
forms  of  procedure,  which  in  some  caieu  was  found- 
ed on  custom  (mot),  in  others  on  enactments  (lex). 
It  was  founded  on  military  usage  in  t-,o  following 

1.  (Horn.,  D.,  nii.,  1.— Id.  ib.,  iiin.,  327.)—!.  (Eurip,  Ioal 
11  JO.)— 3.  (Brandt,  Anal.,  iii.,  4.)—  4.  (Eurip.,  Ion,  115».)— « 
(Hon.,  IL,  Ti.,  S*VW4.)— 0.  (Athan.,  iii.,  p.  541 .)— 7.  (Clam.  Al 


—9.  (Karl.  CapaUa,  L.  Ti.,  in  Ifaiuain's  "  Corpus  Poatarum,* 
toI.  ii.,  p.  1445.)  — 10.  (Ion,  1141-1163.)  —  1 1.  (Bom.,  Od.,  it  , 
104-108.)— 1*.  (Eurip.,  Ion,  330,  330.)— IS.  (Bom.,  II.,  vi,  371- 
304.  — Virg,  Ma.,  i.,  480.  —  Id,  Cir,  31-35.)  —  14.  (Gains,  it  , 
IS.  Aw) 
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PERA. 


FERDUELLIONIS  DUUMVIRI. 


A  solder  might  seize  as  a  pledge  (pignut 
capere)  anything  belonging  to  the  person  who  had 
to  distribute  the  ss  militare,  in  case  be  did  not 
make  the  proper  payments ;  he  might  also  make  a 
oeizure  in  respect  of  the  money  due  to  him  Tor  the 
purchase  of  a  horse  (nt  equcttre),  and  also  in  re- 
spect of  the  allowance  for  the  food  of  his  horse  (at 
hordtartum).  The  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  allowed 
a  pignoris  capio  in  respect  of  pay  due  for  the  hire  of 
a  beast,  when  the  hire-money  was  intended  for  a 
sacrifice.  By  a  special  law  (the  name  is  not  legi- 
ble in  the  MS.  of  Gaius)  the  publicani  had  the  right 
pignoris  capionis  in  respect  of  vectigalia  publica 
which  were  due  by  any  lex.  The  thing  was  seized 
(■pignut  capiebatur)  with  certain  formal  words,  and 
for  this  reason  it  was  by  some  considered  to  be  a 
legis  actio.  Others  did  not  allow  it  to  be  a  legis 
ctio,  because  the  proceeding  was  extra  jus,  that  is, 
not  before  the  preetor,  and  generally,  also,  in  the 
absence  of  the  person  whose  property  was  seized. 
The  pignus  could  also  be  seized  on  a  dies  nefastus, 
or  one  on  which  a  legis  actio  was  not  permitted. 

R  appears  from  a  passage  of  Gaius,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  legal  fiction  that  was  afterward  in- 
troduced into  the  formula  by  which  the  publicani 
recovered  the  vectigalia,  that  the  thing  seized  was 
only  taken  as  a  security,  and  was  redeemed  by  pay- 
ment of  the  sum  of  money  in  respect  of  which  it 
was  seized.  In  case  of  non-payment,  there  must, 
however,  have  been  a  power  of  sale,  and,  accord- 
ingly, this  pignoris  capio  resembles  in  all  respects  a 
pignus  proper,  except  as  to  the  want  of  consent  on 
the  part  of  the  person  whose  property  was  seized. 
It  does  not  appear  whether  this  legis  actio  was  the 
origin  of  the  law  of  pledge,  as  subsequently  devel- 
oped, but  it  seems  not  improbable.1 
.  PERA,  dim.  PE'RULA  (mfca),  a  Wallet,  made 
f  leather,  worn  suspended  at  the  side  by  rustics 
nd  by  travellers  to  carry  their  provisions,*  and 
adopted,  in  imitation  of  them,  by  the  Cynic  philoso- 
phers.* (Vid.  Bacolus.)  The  cup  for  drinking 
was  carried  in  ths  wallet.4  The  sower  carried  a 
wallet  depending  from  his  right  shoulder  to  bold  his 
seed.*  The  annexed  woodcut  is  the  representation 
of  a  goatherd  with  his  staff  and  wallet,  from  the 
wlumn  of  Theodosius,  formerly  at  Constantinople.* 


1.  (Gains,  it.,  St,  Ac.  —  Cic,  Verr.,  lii.,  II.  —  "  Pignoris  ca- 
nto:" Cell.,  tii.,  10.)— S.  (Mart.,  xir.,  81.)  —  S.  (Diog.  Luit., 
ri.,  13.  —  Bruitck,  Anal.,  j.,  S33. —  Id.  ib.,  ii.,  S3,  38.  —  Anton., 
Epigr.,  f-S.)  —  4.  (Senec,  Epiet.,  91.)— 5.  (Brandt.  Anal.,  ii., 
«15.)— 6.  {Menestrier,  De  icr.  de  la  Col.  Hiat.  Par.,  170S,  pi.  10.) 
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•PERCA  (nlpKji),  the  Perch.  The  River  Perch, 
or  Perca  flumalilit,  is  noticed  by  Aristotle,  >£lian, 
Dioscorides,  Pliny,  dec. ;  the  Sea  Perch,  or  Pert* 
marina,  by  Aristotle,  Oppian,  Ovid,  Pliny,  Marcel- 
lus  Sideta,  dec.1 

•PERCNOPTERUS.    (Vid.  Aeon.*.) 

•PERCNUS.    (Kid.  Aqdila.) 

•PERDIC'ION  (irtpiUiov),  a  plant,  most  proba- 
bly, as  Adams  thinks,  the  Pellitory  of  the  Wall,  or 
Parictaria  offieinalit,  which  Sibthorp  says  still  re- 
tains the  name  of  nepdUaxi  in  Greece.  It  is  ths 
il^ivy  crcpa  of  Dioscorides  * 

•PERDIX  (irtpdtf),  the  Partridge,  or  Tttrao  Pa 
dix.  "  Atheneeus,  I  believe,  is  the  only  ancient  au- 
thor who  takes  notice  of  the  Red-legged  Partridge, 
or  Tetrao  rv/ut,  L.,  sometimes  called  Perdix  Grata. 
Gesner  mentions  that  it  is  called  'the  Quail'  by 
the  Italians."  The  Tetrao  rufut  is  brought  from 
Cephallenia  to  Zante,  says  Sibthorp,  where  it  is 
kept  in  cages  to  sing,  or,  rather,  call.  The  Red- 
legged  and  Gray  Partridge  were  both  seen  in  the 
vicinity  of  Salonica  by  Mr.  Hawkins.  The  farmer 
frequented  entirely  the  rocks  and  hills,  the  latter 
the  cultivated  ground  in  the  plain.' 

PERDUE'LLIO.     ( Vid.  Majestas,  p.  609.) 

PERDUELLIONIS  DUUMVIRI  were  two  offi- 
cers or  judges  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
persons  who  were  accused  of  the  crime  of  perduel- 
lio.  Niebuhr  believes  that  they  were  the  same  as 
the  qusstores  parricidii,  and  Walter4  agrees  with 
him,  though  in  a  later  part  of  his  work'  he  admits 
that  they  were  distinct  It  appears  from  a  compar- 
ison of  the  following  passages — Liv.,  i.,  26. — Dig. 
I,  tit  2,  8.  2,  $  23. — Fest.,  *.  v.  Parici  and  Sororium 
— either  that  some  of  the  ancient  writers  confound 
the  duumviri  perduellionis  and  the  qusestores  parri- 
cidii, or  that,  at  least  during  the  kingly  period,  they 
were  the  same  persons ;  for,  in  giving  an  account  of 
the  same  occurrence,  some  writers  call  the  judges 
qusstores  parricidii,  while  others  call  them  duum- 
viri perduellionis.  After  the  establishment  of  the 
Republic,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
were  two  distinct  offices,  for  the  qusstores  were 
appointed  regularly  every  year,  whereas  the  duum 
viri  were  appointed  very  rarely,  and  only  in  cases 
of  emergency,  as  had  been  the  case  during  the 
kingly  period.'  Livy*  represents  the  duumviri  per- 
duellionis as  being  appointed  by  the  kings,  but  from 
Junius  Gracchanus'  it  appears  that  they  were  pro- 
posed by  the  king  and  appointed  by  the  populus 
(regtt  populi  tvjfragio  creabant).  During  the  early 
part  of  the  Republic  they  were  appointed  by  the 
comitia  curiata,  and  afterward  by  the  comitia  cen- 
turiata,  on  the  proposal  of  the  consuls.'  In  the 
case  of  Rabirius  (B.C.  63),  however,  this  custom 
was  violated,  as  the  duumviri  were  appointed  by 
the  prstor  instead  of  by  the  comitia  centuriata." 
In  the  time  of  the  emperors,  no  duumviri  perduel- 
lionis were  ever  appointed. 

The  punishment  for  those  who  were  found  guilty 
of  perduellio  was  death :  they  were  either  hanged 
on  the  arbor  infelix,  or  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian 
Rock.  But  when  the  duumviri  found  a  person 
guilty,  he  might  appeal  to  the  people  (in  early  times 
the  populus,  afterward  the  comitia  centuriata},  as 
was  done  in  the  first  case  which  is  on  record,"  and 
in  the  last,  which  is  that  of  Rabirius,  whom  Cicero 


1.  (Ariatot.,  H.  A.,  ri.,  14.  — Id.  ib.,  ii.,  13.  —  Xtiw,  N.  A., 
zir.,  S3.— Dioacor.,  M.  M.,  ii., SS.— Plin.,  mil.,  S.— 14., «.,  It 
—  Ovid, Hal.,  1  IS.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  v.)  —  S.  (Theophrast , 
H.  P.,  i.,  11.—  Dioacor.,  i».,  84.  —  Adama,  Append.,  a.  *.)  —  3 
(Ariatot.,  H.  A.,  i.,  1.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.)  —4.  (Geach.  dot 
Rem.  Rechta,  p.  84,  note  19.)  —  S.  (p.  815,  note  SO.)  —  6.  {Lit., 
ii.,  41.— Id.,  Ti.,  SO.— Dion  Caaa.,  ixxrii.,  87.)— 7.  (i.,  S6.)-d. 
(Dig.  1,  tit.  13,  I.— Compare  Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii.,  32.)— B.  (Dig. 
1,  tit.  i  a.  S,  t  S3.  — Cic,  Pro  Rabir.,  4,  Ac.)  —  10.  (Dion 
Caaa.,  1  c— Cic,  1.  e Snet.,  Jul.,  IS.)— 11.  (LW.,  in  St  J 
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PEREURINUS. 


PERKECI. 


defended  before  the  people  in  the  oration  still  ex- 
tant. Marcus  Horatius,  who  bad  slain  his  sister, 
was  acquitted,  but  was  nevertheless  obliged  to  un- 
dergo some  symbolical  punishment,  as  he  had  to 
pass  under  a  yoke  with  his  head  covered.  The 
house  of  those  who  were  executed  for  perduellio 
was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  their  relatives  were 
not  allowed  to  mourn  for  them.1 

PEREGRI'NUS,  a  stranger  or  foreigner.  In  an- 
cient times  the  word  peregrinus  was  used  as  synon- 
ymous with  hostis,*  but  in  the  times  of  which  we 
have  historical  records,  a  peregrinus  was  any  per- 
son who  was  not  a  Roman  citizen,  though  he  might 
belong  to  an  allied  people,  for  the  allied  Latins  and 
Hemicans  are  called  peregrini,*  and  even  the  ple- 
beians are' sometimes  designated  by  this  name.  All 
peregrini  were  either  connected  with  Rome  by  ties 
of  hospitality,  or  they  were  not  Respecting  the 
former,  vid.  Hoar-men.  The  latter,  if  they  had  any 
business  to  transact  at  Rome,  required  a  patronus, 
who  undertook  the  management  of  their  causes  in 
the  courts  of  justice.  When  the  dominion  of  Rome 
became  extended  over  a  great  part  of  Italy,  whole 
towns  and  nations  sometimes  entered  into  the  re- 
lation of  client  to  some  influential  Roman,  who  then 
acted  as  their  patronus.  But  in  B.C.  347  a  second 
praetor  (prator  peregrimu)  was  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  justice  in  matters  between 
such  peregrini  as  had  taken  up  their  abode  at  Rome. 
(Vid.  Pbjbtob.)  Whether  a  peregrinus  had  com- 
uiercium  or  connubium  with  Rome  depended  upon 
the  relation  of  his  native  country  or  town  to  Rome. 
The  number  of  such  peregrini  who  lived  in  the  city 
of  Rome  appears  to  have  had  an  injurious  influence 
upon  the  poorer  classes  of  Roman  citizens,  whence, 
on  some  occasions,  they  were  driven  out  of  the 
city.  The  first  example  of  this  kind  was  set  in 
B.C.  1S7,  by  the  tribune  M.  Junius  Pennus.*  They 
were  expelled  a  second  time  by  the  tribune  C.  Pa- 
pius,  in  B.C.  66.*  The  same  measure  was  some- 
times also  adopted  by  the  early  emperors.*  As 
peregrini  were  not  citizens,  they  had  none  of  the 
rights  of  citizens  ;  their  existence  at  Rome  was 
merely  an  act  of  toleration  on  the  part  of  the  Ro- 
mans. 

During  the  last  period  of  the  Republic  and  the  first 
centuries  of  the  Empire,  all  the  free  inhabitants  of  the 
Roman  world  were,  in  regard  to  their  political  rights, 
either  Roman  citizens,  or  Latins,  or  peregrini,  and 
the  latter  had,  as  before,  neither  commercium  nor 
connubium  with  the  Romans.  They  were  either  free 
provincials  or  citizens  who  had  forfeited  their  civitas, 
and  were  degraded  to  the  rank  of  peregrini,'  or  a 
certain  clabs  of  freedmen,  called  peregrini  dediticii." 
( Vid.  Dediticii.)  The  most  numerous  class  was, 
of  course,  that  consisting  of  free  provincials,  many 
of  whom  also  lived  at  Rome  and  in  Italy.  In  mat- 
ters concerning  their  own  families  or  their  prop- 
erty, they  enjoyed  in  Roman  courts  of  justice  all 
those  rights  which  the  jus  gentium  claimed  for 
them,*  and  even  parts  of  the  Roman  law  were  trans- 
ferred and  applied  to  them."  If  a  peregrinus  died 
at  Rome,  his  property  went  either  to  the  aerarium, 
or,  if  he  had  a  patronus,  the  latter  succeeded  to  it 
jure  applicationis.11  In  the  provinces,  also,  the  per- 
egrini were  allowed  to  live  accoding  to  their  own 
laws  and  customs."  It  appears  that,  from  the  time 
if  the  Marsic  war,  the  peregrini  were  allowed  to 
serve  in  the  Roman  armies.    The  Jews  alone  seem 


1.  (Die  S,  tit.  3,  •.  11,  ♦  t.V~ a.  (Verro,  De  Lin*.  Let,,  ir.,  p. 
I,  Bip.— Cie.,  De  Off.,  i„  IS.)— 1.  (Lit.,  Hi., ».— Id.,  v„  lft- M., 
«ii,  yy- 4.  (Cic,  D«  Off.,  iii.,  11.— Id.,  Brat.,  28.— Feat.,  •.  t. 
Reijrablica.)— 5.  (Cic,  De  Oft,  hi..  1 1  .—Dion  Cus.,  rani.,  9.) 
-8.  (Sqet.,  Octar.,  43.)— 7.  (Suet..  Claud.,  Id.— Dig.  3.  tit.  4, 
a.  10,  *  6.)  —  8.  (Plin.,  Bpi«t.,  x.,  4.)  —  9.  (Gains,  iii.,  93,  IK, 
183.1—10.  (Giim,  i.,  47 ;  it.,  87.)— 11.  (Cic,  Da  Orat.,  i.,  39.) 
-It.  (0*  BJ,  i.,  33 ;  ui.,  38, 130, 134.) 


to  have  formed  an  exception  on  account  of  then 
religious  duties.1  This  service  in  the  Roman  ar- 
mies) was  in  many  cases  the  first  step  towards  liie 
civitas,  for  many  were  made  citizens  after  the  time 
of  their  service  had  elapsed ;  and  in  the  reign  of  M. 
Aurelius,  provincials  are  even  said  to  have  obtained 
the  civitas  immediately  on  their  enlisting  in  the 
armies.*  Since,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Caracal- 
la,'  all  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  Empire  were  made 
cives  Romani,  peregrini  henceforth  no  longer  exist- 
ed within  the  boundaries  of  the  Empire,  except  in 
cases  when  barbarians,  not  subject  to  it,  entered 
the  Roman  armies,  or  when  new  conquests  were 
made,  and  in  the  case  of  peregrini  dediticii.  But, 
on  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Romans  at 
that  time  divided  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  world 
into  Romans  and  barbarians.4 

PETtGULA  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
booth  or  small  house,  which  afforded  scarcely  any 
protection  except  by  its  roof,  so  that  those  who 
passed  by  could  easily  look  into  it.  It  served  both 
as  a  workshop*  and  a  stall  where  things  were  ex- 
hibited for  sale.  We  find,  for  instance,  that  paint- 
ers exhibited  their  works  in  a  pergula,  that  they 
might  be  seen  by  those  who  passed  by  ;*  and  Apel- 
les  is  said  to  have  concealed  himself  in  his  pergula, 
behind  his  pictures,  that  be  might  overhear  the  re- 
marks of  those  who  looked  at  them.'  Such  places 
were  occupied  by  persons  who,  either  by  working 
or  sitting  in  them,  wished  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  public.  Hence  we  find  them  inhabited  by 
poor  philosophers  and  grammarians,  who  gave  in- 
struction, and  wished  to  attract  notice  in  order  to 
obtain  pupils.* 

It  should  be  observed  that  scholars  do  not  agree 
as  to  the  real  meaning  of  pergula :  Scaliger'  do- 
scribes  it  as  a  part  of  a  house  built  out  into  the 
street,  as  in  some  old  houses  of  modern  times ;  Er- 
nesti"  thinks  that  a  pergula  is  a  little  room  in  the 
upper  part  of  a  house,  which  was  occasionally  used 
by  poor  philosophers  as  an  observatory.  But  neither 
of  these  two  definitions  is  so  applicable  to  all  the 
passages  in  which  the  word  occurs  a*  that  which 
we  have  proposed. 

»PERICLYM'ENON(?rfp«W/i«<ci/),  the  common 
Honeysuckle  or  Woodbine,  the  Lonicera  periclyme- 
non.  Some  botanical  writers,  however,  prefer  the 
other  species,  namely,  the  L.  caprifolium.11 

PERIDEIPNON  (iripidetxvov).  {Vid.  Foots,  p. 
466.) 

PERKECI  (mplotKot).  This  word  properly  de- 
notes the  inhabitants  of  a  district  lying  around  some 
particular  locality,  but  is  generally  used  to  describe 
a  dependant  population,  living  without  the  walls  or 
in  the  country  provinces  of  a  dominant  city,  and, 
although  personally  free,  deprived  of  the  enjoyment 
of  citizenship,  and  the  political  rights  conferred  by 
it.  The  words  avvoucoi  and  fiiroucoi  have  an  anal- 
ogous meaning. 

A  political  condition  such  as  that  of  the  mpiouot 
of  Greece,  and  like  the  vassalage  of  the  Germanic 
nations,  could  hardly  have  originated  in  anything 
else  than  foreign  conquest,  and  the  lrtpiotimi  of 
Laconia  furnish  a  striking  illustration  of  this.  Their 
origin  dates  from  the  Dorian  conquest  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, when  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
the  Achaians,  submitted  to  their  conquerors  on  cer- 
tain conditions,  by  which,  according  to  Ephoru*," 


DMph.,  Ant.  Jna.,  nr.,  iu,  ii-i».j  — x.  muter,  uee- 
dn  Rom.  Rechti,  p.  330, n.  91.)— 3.  (31 1-317.)— 4.  (Sidon. 
Epi»t..  i.,  8.)  —  5.  (Dij.  5,  tit.  1, a.  19.)  —  8.  (Lucil.  tp. 
!.,  i.,  S3.)  -T.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  uxv.,  38,  )  IS.— Salnee.  *d 


1.  (Joseph.,  Ant.  Jnd.,  ijr._,  10^11-19.)  — lJWaltervGee- 
chichtedesF'      "     '  '        """  '    "'  '    *  ""'  "*"  ' 
Apoll.,  E 

Laetant.. ... -  ... 

Script.  Hist.  Aug..  p.  4S8,  4S9.)-8.  (Suet,  OcttT.,  94— De  11 
taetr.  Gremmat.,  18.  —  Flat.  Vopie\,  Setnrnin.,  10.  —  J«t.,  xk, 
181)— 9.  (edPlaJt.,  Peeud.,i.,S,  79.)  — 10.  (ad  Svet.,  Otter. 
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they  were  left  in  possession  of  their  private  rights 
of  citizenship  \laoTuua),  such  as  the  right  of  inter- 
marriage with  the  Dorians,  and  also  of  their  polit- 
ical franchise.     They  suffered,  indeed,  a  partial 
deprivation  of  their  lands,  and  were  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  a  king  of  foreign  race,  but  still  they  remained 
equal  in  law  to  their  conquerors,  and  were  eligible 
to  all  offices  of  state  except  the  sovereignty,    'loo- 
vopoi  fttrtxpvTts  xai  voXireias  nal  ipxtiuv-1     But 
this  state  of  things  did  not  last  long :  in  the  next 
generation  after  the  conquest,  either  from  the  lust 
of  increased  dominion  on  the  part  of  the  Dorians, 
or  from  an  unsuccessful  attempt  by  the  Achaians  to 
regain  their  independence,  the  relation  between  the 
two  parties  was  changed.    The  Achaians  were  re- 
duced from  citizens  to  vassals;  they  were  made 
tributary  to  Sparta  (ewreXeit),  and  their  lands  were 
subjected  to  a  tax,  perhaps  not  so  much  for  the 
sake  of  revenue  as  in  token  of  their  dependance ;' 
they  lost  their  rights  of  citizenship  (iooryda),  such 
as  that  of  intermarriage  with  the  Dorians,  the  right 
of  voting  in  the  general  assembly,  and  their  eligibil- 
ity to  important  offices  in  the  state,  such  as  that  of 
a  senator,  dec.    It  does  not,  however,  appear  that 
the  Perioeci  (especially  in  the  historic  times)  were 
generally  an  oppressed  people,  though  kept  in  a 
state  of  political  inferiority  to  their  conquerors.  On 
the  contrary,  the  most  distinguished  among  them 
were  admitted  to  offices  of  trust,'  and  sometimes 
invested  with  naval  command/  but  probably  only 
because  they  were  better  suited  for  it  than  the 
Spartans  themselves,  who  did  not  set  a  high  value 
on  good  sailorship.    Moreover,  the  Perioeci  some- 
times served  as  heavy-armed  soldiers  or  troops  of 
the  line :  at  the  battle  of  Platasa,  for  instance,  they 
supplied  10,000  men,  6000  hoplites  and  6000  light- 
armed,'  a  circumstance  which  seems  to  imply  a 
difference  of  rank  connected  with  a  difference  of 
occupation  among  the  Perioeci  themselves.    Again, 
it  Sphacteria  203  prisoners  were  taken,  of  whom 
130  were  Spartans  and  the  rest  mptouun.*    We 
also  read  of  xaXoi  nayadoi,  or  "  accomplished  and 
well-born"  gentlemen,  among  the  Perioeci,  serving 
as  volunteers  in  the  Spartan  service.'    But  still  it 
is  not  to  be  expected,  it  is  not  natural,  that  men 
competent  to  the  discharge  of  high  functions  in  a 
state,  and  bearing  its  burdens,  should  patiently  sub- 
mit to  an  exclusion  from  all  political  rights.    Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  that,  on  the  rising  of  the  Helots 
in  B.C.  464,  some  of  the  Perioeci  joined  them.' 
When  the  Thebans  invaded  Laconia  (B.C.  869),  the 
Perioeci  were  ready  to  help  them.*    In  connexion 
with  the  insurrection  of  Cinadon,  we  are  told  that 
the  Perioeci  were  most  bitter  against  the  ruling 
Spartans."    From  these  and  other  facts,"  it  appears 
that  the  Perioeci  of  Laconia,  if  not  an  oppressed, 
were  sometimes  a   disaffected  and  discontented 
class ;  though,  in  cases  of  strong  excitement,  or  of 
general  danger  to  the  whole  of  Greece,  they  identi- 
fied themselves  with  their  conquerors.    The  very 
relation,  indeed,  which  subsisted  between  them,  was 
sufficient  to  produce  in  Sparta  a  jealousy  of  her 
subjects,  with  corresponding  feelings  on  their  part. 
Nor  can  we  suppose  that  the  Dorians  would  will- 
ingly permit  the  Perioeci  to  acquire  strength  and 
opulence,  or  even  to  settle  in  large  towns.1'    In 
fact,  it  is  stated  by  Isocrates1'  that  the  Dorians  in- 
tentionally weakened  the  Achaians,  by  dispersing 
them  over  a  great  number  of  hamlets,  which  they 
called  iroAetf,  though  they  were  less  powerful  than 


1.  (Arnold,  Thocjd,  i.,  p.  041.)— 3.  (Ephor.,  1.  c.)— 3.  (Tha- 
erd.,  Tiii.,  01.)  — 4.  (Id.,  rill.,  St.)  —  }.  (Herod.,  ».,  •!.)  —  0. 
(MUller,  iii.,  S,  I ».)— 7.  (Xen.,  Hell.,  t.,  S,  4  ».)— 8.  (ThuoTd., 
I.,  101.) — 0.  (Xen.,HeU.,Ti.,4,*5.)— 10.  (Id.,  iii.,  3, 1)  ».)— 11. 
iCbnton,  F.  H.,  Append.,  ixii.)—  IS.  (Thirlwmll,  Hi*,  of  Greece, 
: ,  307.)— II.  (Paneth.,  p.  307.) 
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the  country  parishes  of  Attica,  and  weie  situated  ie 
the  most  unproductive  parts  of  Laconia,  the  best 
land  of  which  was  reserved  for  the  Spartans.  It  is 
not,  however,  necessary  to  understand  the  orator 
as  speaking  of  a  uniform  practice ;  and  another  of 
his  statements,  to  the  effect  that  the  ephori  could 
put  any  of  the  Perioeci  to  death1  without  trial,  is 
either  a  perversion  of  the  truth,  or  arose  from  his 
confounding  the  Perioeci  with  the  Hdots. 

Still  the  grievances  of  the  Perioeci  were  not,  after 
all,  intolerable,  nor  do  they  seem  to  have  been 
treated  with  wantonness  or  insolence.  The  dis- 
tance at  which  many  of  them  lived  from  Sparta 
must  have  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  share 
in  the  administration  of  the  state,  or  to  attend  the 
public  assemblies ;  a  circumstance  which  must  in 
some  measure  have  blunted  their  sense  of  their 
political  inferiority.  Nor  were  they  subjected  to 
the  restraints  and  severe  discipline  which  the  ne- 
cessity of  maintaining  their  political  supremacy  im- 
posed upon  the  Spartans,  making  them  more  like 
an  "  army  of  occupation  in  a  conquered  country"  or 
a  "  beleaguered  garrison"  than  a  society  of  men 
united  for  civil  government  and  mutual  advantage. 
By  way  of  compensation,  too,  the  Perioeci  enjoyed 
many  advantages  (though  not  considered  as  privi- 
leges) which  the  Spartans  did  not.  The  trade  and 
manufactures  of  the  country  were  exclusively  iu 
their  hands,  and  carried  on  by  them  with  the  more 
facility  and  profit,  as  they  occupied  maritime  towns. 
The  cultivation  of  the  arts,  also,  as  well  in  the 
higher  as  in  the  lower  departments,  was  confined 
to  the  Perioeci,  the  Spartans  considering  it  beneath 
themselves ;  and  many  distinguished  artists,  such 
as  embossers  and  brass-founders,  were  found  in  the 
Laconian  schools,  all  of  whom  were  probably  Peri- 
oeci.' Nor  is  there  wanting  other  evidence,  thougn 
not  altogether  free  from  doubts,  to  show  that  the 
Spartan  provincials  were  not  in  the  least  checked 
or  shackled  in  the  development  of  their  intellectual 
powers.*  Moreover,  it  seems  natural  to  suppose 
that  they  enjoyed  civil  rights  in  the  communities  to 
which  they  belonged,  and  which  otherwise  would 
scarcely  have  been  called  iroAetf ;  but  whether  or 
no  these  cities  had  the  power  of  electing  their  own 
chief  magistrate  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Epho 
ras,  indeed,*  informs  us  that,  on  the  conquest  of 
the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  they  divided  the 
country  of  Laconia  into  six  districts,  four  of  which 
were  left  in  the  possession  of  the  Achaians,  and 
governed  by  magistrates  sent  from  Sparta ;  but  we 
do  not  know  how  long  this  practice  lasted,  nor  can 
we  draw  any  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Laconia  in  general  from  the  example  of 
Cythera,  to  which  a  Spartan  officer  was  annually 
sent,  under  the  peculiar  title  of  Kv%xxJi*j?f,  or  the 
"  Justice  of  Cythera." 

The  number  of  Laconian  (as  they  are  called)  or 
subject  cities  is  said  to  have  formerly  amounted  to 
100.*  Several  of  them  lay  on  the  coast,  as  Gythi- 
um,  the  port  of  Sparta ;  whence  the  whole  coast  of 
Laconia  is  called  f)  mptouUf.*  Many,  however,  lay 
more  inland,  as  Thuria'  and  Cardamyle,  which 
seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  old  Messenia.  Tho 
inhabitants  ol  the  district  of  Sciros  (i/  Empiric),  on 
the  confines  of  Arcadia,  seem  to  have  been  dis- 
tinct from  the  other  leepioutoi,'  and  in  battle  were 
posted  by  the  cities  on  the  left  wing."  An  enumer- 
ation of  the  principal  of  these  cities  is  given  in 
Clinton."  The  Perioeci  also  occupied  the  island  of 
Cythera,  at  the  port  of  which  the  Lacedaemonian 
merchants  usually  put  in  on  their  voyages  home 


1.  (p.  471.)—  a.  (MOller,  Dor.,  iii.,  S,  tS.)  —  3.  (ThirL  and 
MOIL,  II.  oc)— 4.  (L  e.)— 5.  (Stmbo,  riii.,  p.  301.)— «.  (Thuoyd . 
iii.,  10.)— 7.  (Thnqrd.,  i.,  101.1—8.  (Xen.,  HelL,  ».,  S,  S4.)-J» 
(Thncyd  ,  t.,  07  )— 10.  (Put.  Hellen.,  Append.,  c.  28.  > 
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from  Egypt  and  Libya.1  We  hare  said  that  the 
Perioeci  living  in  these  towns  were  the  descendants 
of  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  country,  but  we  must 
not  suppose  they  were  exclusively  so.  Some  of 
them,  on  the  contrary,  were  foreigners,  who  had 
either  accompanied  the  Dorians  on  their  invasion 
of  Laconia,  or  been  afterward  invited  by  them  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  dispossessed  Achaians. 
One  of  these  cities,  Boia,  is  even  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  a  Heracleid  chief,1  and  another,  Geron- 
thrsj,  was  peopled  by  colonists  sent  from  Sparta, 
after  it  was  evacuated  by  the  old  inhabitants.' 

The  number  of  Perioeci  in  the  Persian  war  is  thus 
determined  by  Clinton  :*  "  At  the  battle  of  Platiea, 
in  B.C.  479,  the  Perioeci  supplied  10,000  men.  If 
we  assume  this  proportion  to  be  the  same  as  that 
which  the  Spartan  force  bore  to  the  whole  number 
on  the  same  occasion,  or  five  eighths  of  the  whole 
number  of  citizens,  this  would  give  16,000  for  the 
males  of  full  age,  and  the  total  population  of  this 
class  of  the  inhabitants  of  Laconia  would  amount 
to  about  68,000  persons." 

In  the  later  times  of  Spartan  history,  the  Peri- 
cecian  towns  of  the  coast  (Ijaconicat  ora  cattella  et 
riei)  were  detached  from  Sparta  by  T.  Quintius 
Flamininus,  and  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
Achaian  league.*  Subsequently  to  this  the  Emper- 
or Augustus  released  84  towns  from  their  subjection 
'.o  Sparta,  and  formed  them  into  separate  commu- 
■mies,  under  laws  of  their  own.  They  were  conse- 
Itiently  called  Eleuthero-Lacones.*  But,  even  in 
ne  time  of  Pausanias,  some  of  the  Laconia  n  towns 
vere  not  airovouoi,  but  dependant  upon  Sparta 
ovvTcfovoat  if  Xirdprnv). 

A  class  of  Perioeci,  and  also  of  Helots,  has  been 
said  by  Miiller  to  be  the  basis  of  the  Dorian  form 
•f  government :  we  may  therefore  expect  to  find 
Perioeci  among  other  Dorian  communities  as  well 
as  at  Sparta,  as,  for  instance,  Elis  and  Argos,  and 
the  Boeotian  Thebes :  the  dependant  towns  of  which 
states  formed  separate  communities,  as  Thespin 
under  Thebes,  the  Triphylian  cities  in  Elis,  and 
Orneae  under  Argos,  though  they  could  not  be  call- 
ed amovauoi '  From  the  last-mentioned  town, 
which  was  long  independent,  but  reduced  about 
B.C.  580,  all  the  Argive  Perioeci  derived  their  name 
of  Orneate.  About  the  time  of  the  Persian  war, 
however,  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  surrounding 
Argos  were  received  into  the  city  as  evvoutot,  and 
admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizenship :  a  change 
which  was  attended  with  a  revolution  in  the  con- 
stitution of  Argos,  and  gave  additional  force  to  its 
democracy.*  The  Dorian  cities  of  Crete  also  had 
their  Perioeci,'  as  well  as  the  colonies  of  Cyrene  and 
Thera." 

The  Perioeci  of  antiquity  have  been  compared  to 
other  bodies,  such  as  the  plebs  of  Rome,  and  the 
communities  of  the  Athenian  demi  or  parishes. 
But  the  only  resemblance  they  bore  to  the  latter 
was  in  the  similarity  of  their  position  relative  to 
the  chief  city  of  their  country,  nor  did  the  former 
body  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  patricians  as 
the  Laconian  provincials  did  to  the  Spartan  citi- 
zens. Modem  history  furnishes  fitter  objects  of 
comparison  in  the  Norman  conquest  of  England 
and  the  city  of  Augsburg."  The  burghers  or  free 
citizens  of  Augsburg  lived  in  the  city,  while  there 
grew  up  about  them  a  distinct  and  large  community 
living  without  the  city,  chiefly  formed  of  the  eman- 
cipated vassals  of  the  dominant  class,  and  called 
"  Pfahlburger,"  or  citizens  of  the  -  pale,"  the  sub- 

'.  (Tenord.,  i».,  49;  vii.,  57.)  — S.  (Strebo,  p.  8*4.)  — I. 
P.m.,  iii.,  93,4*0  —  4.  (I.e.)—  J.  (MMler,  iii,  S,  ,  I.— Lit., 
iir.iv.,  99  ud  JO ;  ui»iiu  31.)  — 0.  (Pine,  iii.,  SI,  ,  6.)  —  7. 
(Wectu.,  I,  i„  p.  161.)  —  8.  (Miiller,  iii.,  4,  t  }.)  — ».  <Ari»t., 
Pol.,  ii,  7.)— 10.  (Herod.,  ii.,  161.)— 11.  (Arnold,  Thuejrd.,  vol. 
«..  App  1  sad  1.) 


urbs  in  which  they  lived  being  surrounded  by  pah. 
sades.  The  Norman  conquest  of  England  present* 
a  striking  parallel  to  the  Dorian  conquest  of  Laco- 
nia, both  in  its  achievement  and  consequences. 
The  Saxons,  like  the  old  Achaians,  were  deprived 
of  their  lands,  excluded  from  all  offices  of  trust  and 
dignity,  and  reduced,  though  personally  free,  to  a 
state  of  political  slavery.  The  Normans,  on  the 
contrary,  of  whatever  rank  in  their  own  country, 
were  all  nobles  and  warriors  compared  with  the 
conquered  Saxons,  and  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  ex- 
clusively the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  administration 
of  the  land. 

For  farther  details,  see  Arnold,  Thucyd.,  lib.  i.,  c 
101,  and  Appendix  ii. — Thierry,  Hittoire  de  la  Con- 
quite  de  I'Angleterre  par  la  Normandt,  livres  iv.-vii. 
PERIPOLOI.  {Vid.  EraisDi,  p.  406.) 
PERI'SCELIS  (jrtpwKeXi'r1).  Much  controversy 
has  arisen  with  regard  to  the  true  meaning  of  this 
word.  The  etymology  points  out  merely  that  it 
was  something  worn  round  the  leg  (ntpi  antTuos), 
but  from  the  context  of  the  passage  in  Horace 
where  it  is  found,  we  must  at  once  infer  that  it  was 
a  trinket.  The  scholiast  explains  it  as  "  ornament- 
urn  pedis  circum  crura,"  and  hence  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  it  denotes  an  anklet  or  bangle,  especial- 
ly since  we  know  that  these  were  commonly  worn 
not  only  by  the  Orientals,  the  Egyptians,  and  the 
Greeks,  but  by  the  Roman  ladies  also.*  This  ex- 
planation perfectly  accords  with  the  expressions  of 
Tertullian,'  where  the  peritcelium  is  spoken  of  as 
decorating  the  leg  in  the  same  manner  as  the  brace- 
let adorns  the  wrist  and  the  necklace  the  throat, 
The  anklet  is  frequently  represented  in  the  paint- 
ings of  Greek  figures  on  the  walls  of  Pompeii,  as  in 
the  following  representation  of  a  Nereid.* 


It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  Greek 
lexicographers  Hesychius,  Photius,  and  Suidas  in- 
terpret repiOKtkr)  and  irtpiontXta  by  ppamtia,  Qe/uvd- 
fca,  and  St.  Jerome  (Epitt.  ad  Fabiol.)  expressly 
states  that  the  Greek  irepioKcfcj  were  the  same 
with  the  Latin  fetnmalia,  that  is,  drawers  reaching 
from  the  navel  to  the  knees.  In  the  Septuagint  we 
find  wepioKttee  (tc.  Iviv/ia)  in  Exod.,  xxviii.,  48, 
xxxix.,  38,  Levit.,  vi.,  10,  and  irtpioKtXiov  in  Levit.. 
xvi,  4,  which  our  translators  uniformly  render,  and 
apparently  with  accuracy,  linen  brccchu. 

•PERISTERA  (nrpiorepa),  a  term  often  applied 
indiscriminately  to  the  different  species  and  varie- 
ties of  the  genus  Columba,  but  more  especially  ap- 
plicable to  the  C.  domestica,  or  Domestic  Pigeon.* 
•PERISTEREON  (wepiarepeov),  the  Verbena  of- 
ficinalis, or  Vervain.* 

PERISTRCMA.    ( Vid.  Tapes,  Vixoii.) 
PERISTY'LIUM.    ( Vid.  Hoose,  Romak,  p.  617.) 
PERJUTtlUM.    (Vid.  Oath,  Rohan,  p.  671.) 


1.  (Long.,  Put.,  i.,  S.— Maunder  ep.  Politic.,  Osont.,  ii.,  194; 


T.,  100.  —  Hot.,  Ep.,  I.,  x»ii..  50.  —  Petron.,  67.)  —  9.  (Plin.,  II. 
N.,  uxiii.,  3,  ft.  19.  —  Compere  Wilkineon'i  Abo.  Egjp.,  rol. 
iii.,  p.  974.)  — I.  (De  Cnltu  Pernio.,  ii.,  iub  fin.)  —  4.  (Mueee 


Bomm.,  torn,  ri.,  U.T.  xu.It.)  —  5.  (Adami,  Append.,  ft.  T.)  —  6 
(Dioccor.,  ii..  60,  61.— Aduu,  Append.,  i.  r.) 
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PER IZ &M A.  (Vid.  Soblioacdlck.) 
PERU  (aptvXq,  dim.  iptvXic),  a  low  boot  of  un- 
tanned  hide  {crutku1),  worn  by  ploughmen  (pcrona- 
tut  avatar*)  and  shepherds,  as  exemplified  in  the 
woodcuts  at  p.  133,  667,  and  by  others  employed  in 
rural  occupations.*  It  bad  a  strong  sole,4  and  was 
adapted  to  the  foot  with  great  exactness.*  It  was 
itlsn  called  irr/Xonanc  on  account  of  its  adaptation 
tor  walking  through  clay  and  mire.  This  conve- 
nient clothing  for  the  foot  was  not  confined  to  the 
laborious  and  the  poor.  Sigismer,  a  royal  youth  of 
Gaul,  and  his  companions,  had  such  boots,  or  high 
shoes,  with  the  hair  remaining  upon  them  {peronc 
tetoto),  bound  about  the  ankles,  the  knees  and  calves 
of  the  legs  being  entirely  bare.*  In  the  Greek  my- 
thology Perseus  was  represented  wearing  boots  of 
this  description,  with  wings  attached  to  them.' 
Diana  wore  them  when  accoutred  for  the  chase.' 
Vid.  Cothurnus.) 
PER'ONE  (nepovy).  {Vid.  Fibula.) 
PERPENDI'CULUM,  the  line  and  plummet,  was 
used  by  bricklayers,  masons,  and  plasterers,  in  an- 
cient times,  as  it  has  been  ever  since.'  The  ety- 
mology of  the  name  is  obvious,  and  explains  the 
construction  of  the  instrument.  With  the  addition 
of  a  frame  fixing  two  points  equidistant  from  the 
apex,  as  it  appears  on  the  tomb  represented  at  p. 
252,  it  also  served  the  purpose  of  a  level.  ( Vid. 
Libra,  Paries.) 

PERPETUA  ACTIO.     ( Vid.  Actio,  p.  18.) 
•PERSIA  (nepoala),  according  to  Prosper  Alpi- 
nus,  the  tree  which  produces  the  Sebesten  Plums. 
Linnteus  gives  it  the  name  of  Cordia  myxa.1* 

*PERSIOA  MALA  (llipeuca  fajXa),  according  to 
Matthiolus  and  Nonnius,  Ptaehet ;  but,  as  Adams 
remarks,  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  uncer- 
tainty on  this  head.  Slackhouso  sets  down  the 
pyXta  nepamrj  of  Tbeophrastus  as  a  variety  of  the 
Citrus  aurantium,  or  Orange.  "Seth,"  remarks 
Adams,  "  calls  the  Pertica  by  the  name  of  Rhoda- 
cina  (fioSaKiva).  He  says  that  they  are  cooling,  di- 
luent, and  laxative,  but  difficult  to  digest.  If  not 
the  same  as  the  modern  Peach,  the  Persica  was 
evidently  a  fruit  nearly  allied  to  it.'"1 

PERSO'NA  (fanu,  xpiomrcV  or  irpoauiteiov),  a 
Mask.  Masks  were  worn  by  Greek  and  Roman 
actors  in  nearly  all  dramatic  representations.  This 
custom  arose  undoubtedly  from  the  practice  of 
smearing  the  face  with  certain  juices  and  colours, 
and  of  appearing  in  disguise  at  the  festivals  of  Di- 
onysus. (Vid.  Dionysu.)  Now,  as  the  Greek 
drama  arose  out  of  these  festivals,  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  some  mode  of  disguising  the  face  was  as 
old  as  the  drama  itself.  Choerilus  of  Samoa,  how- 
ever, is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  introduced 
regular  masks."  Other  writers  attribute  the  inven- 
tion of  masks  to  Thespis  or  iEscbylus,"  though  the 
latter  bad  probably  only  the  merit  of  perfecting  and 
completing  the  whole  theatrical  apparatus  and  cos- 
tume. Phrynichus  is  said  to  have  first  introduced 
female  masks.14  Aristotle1'  was  unable  to  discover 
who  had  first  introduced  the  use  of  masks  in  come- 
dy. Some  masks  covered,  like  the  masks  of  mod- 
ern times,  only  the  race,  but  they  appear  more  gen- 
erally to  have  covered  the  whole  bead  down  to  the 
shoulders,  for  we  find  always  the  hair  belonging  to 
a  mask  described  as  being  a  part  of  it ;  and  this 
must  have  been  the  case  in  tragedy  more  especially, 

1.  (Virg.,  Ma.,  Tii.,  WO.-Bmnck,  Anal.,  i.,  330.)— 3.  (Pen., 
T.,  101.)— 3.  (Juv.,  xiv.,  186.)— 4.  (TheoCT.,  vii.,  26.)— S. (Galen, 
in  Hippocr.,  lib.  it  )— 8.  (Sid.  Apollin.,  Epiit.,  ir.,  SO.)— 7.  (I.y- 
coph.,  839.)— 8.  (Branca,  Anal.,  iii.,  206.)— 9.  (Cic.  ad  Q.  Fiat., 
iii.,  1.— Vitmir.,  rii.,  S,  »  S.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  im.,  40 ;  xxxri.,22, 
e.  SI.  —  Apul.,  be  Dao  Soer.,  p.  ISO,  «i.  Aldi.)  — 10.  (Dioacor., 
i.,  187.  —  Adams,  Append.,  a.  t.) — 11.  (Dioacor.,  i„  164. — 
Theophr.,  H.  P.,  it.,  4.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  ».)— 12.  (Snidas, 
•.  t.  XoipiXXof.)— U.  (Hornt.  *A  Pie..  276.)— 14.  'Snidas,  e.  t. 
♦jrfrivof.)— 15.  (Poet.,  ii.,22  ) 
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as  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  head  correspond 
to  the  stature  of  an  actor  which  was  heightened  by 
the  cothurnus. 

I.  Tragic  Masks. — It  may  at  first  seem  strange 
to  us,  that  the  ancients,  with  their  refined  taste  m 
the  perception  of  the  beautiful  in  form  and  expres- 
sion, should  by  the  use  of  masks  have  deprived  the 
spectators  in  their  theatres  of  the  possibility  of  ob- 
serving the  various  expressions  of  which  the  human 
face  is  capable,  and  which,  with  us,  contribute  sc 
much  to  theatrical  illusion.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  in  the  large  theatres  of  the  ancients  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  audience  to  distinguish  the  natural  features  of 
an  actor.  The  features  of  the  masks  were,  for  this 
same  reason,  very  strong  and  marked.  Again,  the 
dramatis  persona;  of  most  of  the  ancient  tragedies 
were  heroes  or  gods,  and  their  characters  were  so 
well  known  to  the  spectators  that  they  were  per- 
fectly typical.  Every  one,  therefore,  knew  imme- 
diately, on  the  appearance  of  such  a  character  on 
the  stage,  who  it  was,  ijid  it  would  have  been  dif- 
ficult to  a  Greek  audience  to  imagine  that  a  god  or 
hero  should  have  had  a  face  like  that  of  an  ordinary 
actor.  The  use  of  the  cothurnus  also  rendered  a 
proportionate  enlargement  of  the  countenance  ab 
solutely  necessary,  or  else  the  figure  of  an  actoi 
would  have  been  ridiculously  disproportionate.  Last- 
ly, the  solemn  character  of  ancient  tragedy  did 
not  admit  of  such  a  variety  of  expressions  of  the 
countenance  as  modern  tragedies,  the  object  of 
which  seems  to  be  to  exhibit  the  whole  range  of 
human  passions  in  all  their  wild  and  self-devouring 
play.  How  widely  different  are  the  characters  of 
ancient  tragedy !  It  is,  as  Mailer1  justly  remarks, 
perfectly  possible  to  imagine,  for  example,  the  Ores- 
tes of  ^Eschylus,  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  or  the  Me- 
dea of  Euripides,  throughout  the  whole  tragedy  with 
the  same  countenance,  though  it  would  be  difficult 
to  assert  the  same  of  a  character  in  any  modern 
drama.  But  there  is  no  necessity  for  supposing 
that  the  actors  appeared  throughout  a  whole  piece 
with  the  same  countenance ;  for,  if  circumstances 
required  it,  they  might  surely  change  masks  during 
the  intervals  between  the  acts  of  a  piece.  Wheth- 
er tbe  open  or  half-open  mouth  of  a  tragic  mask 
also  contributed  to  raise  the  voice  of  the  actor,  as 
Gellius'  thinks,  cannot  be  decided  here,  though  we 
know  that  all  circumstances  united  to  compel  a 
tragic  actor  to  acquire  a  loud  and  sonorous  voice. 

The  masks  used  in  ancient  tragedies  were  thus, 
for  the  most  part,  typical  of  certain  characters,  and, 
consequently,  differed  according  to  the  age,  sex, 
rank,  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  beings  who 
were  represented.  Pollux,  from  whom  we  derive 
most  of  our  information  on  this  subject,  enumer- 
ates' 25  typical  or  standing  masks  of  tragedy,  six 
for  old  men,  seven  for  young  men,  ten  for  females, 
and  three  for  slaves.  The  number  of  masks  which 
were  not  typical,  but  represented  certain  individu- 
als with  their  personal  peculiarities,  such  as  the 
blind  Thamyris,  the  hundred-eyed  Argus,  dec.,  must 
have  been  much  more  numerous,  for  Pollux,  by  way 
of  example,  mentions  thirty  of  such  peculiar  masks. 
The  standing  masks  of  tragedy  are  divided  by  Pol- ,' 
lux  into  five  classes. 

1.  Tragic  matki  for  old  men. — The  mask  for  thel 
oldest  man  on  the  stage  was  called  (vpiac  avqp,' 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  beard  being  smoothly 
shaved.  The  hair,  which  was  in  most  cases  at- 
tached to  the  masks,  was  white,  and  hung  down, 
with  the  exception  of  a  part  above  the  forehead, 
which  rose  in  an  acute  angle  or  in  a  round  shape, 
and  left  the  temples  uncovered.    This  rising  part 


1.  (Hist,  of  the  I  it.  of  Anc  Greece,  i.,p.  298.)— S.(t.,7  >_t 
(ir.,  13k,  Ac ) 
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ot  tn«  nair  was  called  Hynoc.  The  cheeks  of  this 
mask  were  flat,  and  hanging  downward.  A  second 
mask  for  old  men,  called  Arncof  i-vr/p,  had  gray  hair, 
floating  around  the  head  in  locks,  a  full  beard,  and 
a  prominent  forehead,  above  which  the  hair  formed 
a  small  tyitoe.  The  countenance  was  probably 
pale,  as  the  adjective  Xevic&c  seems  to  indicate.  A 
third  mask,  called  ovapnxiXtoe,  bad  black  hair  in- 
terspersed with  gray,  and  was  somewhat  pale.  It 
probably  represented  a  hero  of  from  40  to  SO  years 
of  age,  and  in  a  suffering  condition.  The  fourth 
mask,  ftiXac  avjp,  represented  a  hero  in  his  full 
vigour,  with  black  and  curly  hair  and  beard,  strong 
features,  and  a  high  6yicoc.  This  was  probably  the 
mask  for  most  of  the  tragic  heroes  who  were  not 
very  much  advanced  in  age.  For  a  secondary  class 
of  heroes  there  were  two  other  masks,  the  (av06{ 
and  the  iavdoirpoc  avt)p :  the  former  represented  a 
fair  man  with  floating  locks,  a  low  iyaoc,  and  a  good 
colour  in  his  countenance;  the  second,  or  fairer 
man,  was  pale,  and  of  a  sickly  appearance. 

9.  Tragic  masks  for  young  men. — Among  these 
are  mentioned,  1.  The  vtavicKoe  itayxpwrroc,  a  mask 
intended  to  represent  a  man  who  had  just  entered 
the  age  of  manhood,  and  was  yet  unbearded,  but  of 
a  blooming  and  brownish  complexion,  and  with  a 
rich  head  of  hair.  The  name  nayxpnaroc  probably 
indicates  that  the  masks  might  be  used  in  a  great 
variety  of  parts.  8.  The  viavioKoc  oiXoc,  or  (avdoc, 
or  rnripoyitof,  a  fair  youth  of  a  haughty  or  impudent 
character;  his  hair  was  curly,  and  formed  a  high 
dyxoc:  his  character  was  indicated  by  his  raised 
eyebrows.  8.  Neavloxoc  xapovXoc  resembled  the 
preceding  mask,  but  was  somewhat  younger.  The 
counterpart  of  these  two  was,  4.  The  dnaXSr,  a 
young  man  of  a  delicate  and  white  complexion,  with 
fair  locks  and  a  cheerful  countenance,  like  that  of  a 
youthful  god.  6.  Tlivapdf.  There  were  two  masks 
of  this  name,  both  representing  young  men  of  an 
irascible  appearance,  of  yellow  complexion  and  fair 
hair;  the  one,  however,  was  taller  and  younger, 
and  his  hair  was  more  curly  than  that  of  the  other. 
6.  'Qxpoc,  a  mask  quite  pale,  with  hollow  cheeks, 
and  fair,  floating  hair.  It  was  used  to  represent 
sick  or  wounded  persons.  7.  The  irapuxpt  might 
be  used  for  the  iruyxpnoroc  if  this  character  was  to 
be  represented  in  a  suffering  or  melancholy  situa- 
tion. 

3.  Tragic  masks  for  malt  slaves. — Pollux  men- 
tions three,  vis. :  the  itfdtpiae,  which  had  no  iyxoc, 
and  wore  a  band  round  the  smooth  white  hair.  The 
countenance  was  pale,  the  beard  gray,  the  nose 
sharp,  and  the  expression  of  the  eyes  melancholy. 
The  afnwruyuvy  or  the  pointed  beard,  represented 
a  man  in  bis  best  years,  with  a  high  and  broad  fore- 
head, a  high  6ynof,  hardened  features,  and  a  red  face. 
The  uvdoijuof,  or  the  pug-nose,  was  an  impudent 
face,  with  fair,  rising  hair  of  a  red  colour,  and  with- 
out beard. 

4.  Tragic  masks  for  female  slates. — Of  these  five 
specimens  are  mentioned,  viz. :  the  iroXia  ranuciwof, 
in  earlier  times  called  irapaxpopoc,  represented  an 
old  woman  with  long  white  hair,  with  noble  but 
pale  features,  to  indicate  a  person  who  had  seen 
better  days;  the  ypatiiov  iXeiStpov,  an  old  freed- 
woman  ;  the  ypaUiov  obctrtKOv,  the  old  domestic 
slave ;  the  olatrutbv  /uooaovpov,  a  domestic  slave 
of  a  middle  age ;  and,  lastly,  the  ii+Seplric,  a  young 
female  slave. 

5.  Tragic  masks  for  free  women. — The  first  of 
these,  called  kojuko^oc,  represented  a  pale  lady,  with 
long  black  hair,  and  a  sad  expression  in  her  counte- 
nance. She  generally  shared  the  sufferings  of  the 
principal  hero  in  a  play.  The  second,  called  utoo- 
itovpot  £>xpa,  resembled  the  former,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  her  hair  was  half  shorn.    She  was  a  wom- 


an of  middle  age,  and  was  proba  >ly  intended  to  rep- 
resent the  wife  of  the  chief  hero,  if  be  was  net  too 
advanced  in  age.  The  third  is  the  /uookovooc  irpor- 
faroc,  representing  a  newly-married  woman  in  full 
bloom,  with  long  and  floating  hair.  The  fourth  is 
the  Koiptfioe  rapOcvoc,  a  maiden  of  mature  age,  with 
short  hair  divided  on  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  and 
lying  smoothly  around  the  bead.  The  colour  of  her 
countenance  was  rather  pale.  There  was  anothei 
mask  of  the  same  name,  but  it  differed  from  the  for- 
mer by  the  following  circumstances :  the  hair  wan 
not  divided  on  the  forehead  or  curled,  but  wildly 
floating,  to  indicate  that  she  had  much  suffering  to 
go  through.  The  last  is  the  aopv,  or  young  girl 
This  mask  represented  the  beauties  of  a  maiden's 
face  in  their  full  bloom,  such  as  the  lace  of  Danae, 
or  any  other  great  beauty  was  conceived  to  have 
been. 

The  account  which  Pollux  gives  of  the  tragic 
masks  comprehends  a  great  number,  but  it  is  small 
in  comparison  with  tbe  great  variety  of  masks  which 
the  Greeks  must  have  used  in  their  various  trage- 
dies, for  every  hero  and  every  god  who  was  known 
to  the  Greeks  as  a  being  of  a  particular  character, 
must  have  been  represented  by  a  particular  mask, 
so  that  the  spectators  were  enabled  to  recognise 
him  immediately  on  his  appearance.  For  this  very 
reason,  the  countenances  of  the  gods,  heroes,  and 
heroines  must,  in  point  of  beauty,  have  been  as  sim 
ilar  as  possible  to  their  representations  in  statues 
and  paintings,  to  which  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  were 
accustomed  ;  and  the  distorted  masks,  with  widely 
open  mouths,  which  are  seen  in  great  numbers 
among  the  paintings  of  Herculaneom  and  Pompeii 
(see  the  annexed  woodcut  from  Muieo  Bmwcn'), 
would  give  but  a  very 
inadequate  notion  of  the 
masks  used  at  Athens 
during  the  most  flour- 
ishing period  of  the  arts. 
All  the  representations 
of  tragic  masks  belong- 
ing to  this  period  do 
not  show  the  slightest 
trace  of  exaggeration  or  distortion  in  the  features 
of  the  countenance,  and  tbe  mouth  is  not  opened 
wider  than  -would  be  necessary  to  enable  a  person 
to  pronounce  such  sounds  as  oh  or  ha.  In  later 
times,  however,  distortions  and  exaggerations  were 
carried  to  a  very  great  extent,  but 
more  particularly  in  comic  masks, 
so  that  they,  in  some  degree,  were 
more  caricatures  than  represent- 
ations of  ideal  or  real  countenan- 
ces.1 

The  annexed  woodcut  repre- 
sents some  masks,  one  apparently 
comic  and  the  other  tragic,  which 
are  placed  at  the  feet  of  the  choragus  in  the  cele- 
brated mosaic  found  at  Pompeii.' 

II.  Come  Masks. — In  the  old  Attic  comedy,  in 
which  living  and  distinguished  persons  were  so  of- 
ten brought  upon  the  stage,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  masks,  though  to  some  extent  they  may  have 
been  caricatures,  should  in  the  main  points  be  faith- 
ful portraits  of  the  individuals  whom  they  were  in- 
tended to  represent,  as  otherwise  the  object  of  the 
comic  poets  could  not  have  been  attained.  Tbe 
chorus,  on  the  other  hand,  as  well  as  certain  fan- 
tastic dramatis  persons:,  rendered  sometimes  a  com- 
plete masquerade  necessary ;  as  in  those  cases  when 
the  choreute  appeared  with  the  heads  of  birds  or 


1.  (tol.  i.,  t»b.  10  )— S    (Apollnu.,  Vit  Apollon.,  ».,  9,  p.  10L 

ed.  Olwr — Luciaa.  D«  S«lut.,  ST.— Audi., St Nirrin,  ll!— 

Soma.  •.  Gmll.,  ».)— 3.  (Momo  Barbon.,  toL  ».,  Ub.  M  —  0*0$ 
Foaip.,  tut.  i.,  pi.  43.1 
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of  frogs,  &.c.  We  may  remark  here,  by  the  way, 
that  the  chorus  of  tragedy  appeared  generally  with- 
out masks,  the  Eamenides  of  jEschylus  being  prob- 
ibly  only  an  exception  to  the  general  role.  The 
nasks  of  the  characters  in  the  old  Attic  comedy 
were  therefore,  on  the  whole,  faithful  to  life,  and 
free  from  the  burlesque  exaggerations  which  we  see 
in  the  masks  of  later  times.  A  change  was  made 
in  the  comic  masks  when  it  was  forbidden  to  rep- 
resent in  comedy  the  archon  by  imitating  his  person 
upon  the  stage,1'  and  still  more,  shortly  after,  by  the 
zxtension  of  this  law  to  all  Athenian  citizens.'  The 
consequence  of  such  laws  was,  that  the  masks 
henceforth,  instead  of  individuals,  represented  class- 
es of  men,/  «.,  they  were  masks  typical  of  men  of 
certain  professions  or  trades,  of  a  particular  age  or 
station  in  life,  and  some  were  grotesque  caricatures. 
A  number  of  standing  characters  or  masks  was  thus 
introduced  in  comedy.  Pollux  gives  a  list  of  such 
standing  masks,  which  are  divided,  like  those  of 
tragedy,  into  five  classes. 

1.  Comic  mask*  for  old  men. — Nine  masks  of  this 
class  are  mentioned.  The  mask  representing  the 
oldest  man  was  called  irumroc  npOroc :  his  head  was 
shaved  to  the  skin,  he  had  a  mild  expression  about 
his  eyebrows,  bis  beard  was  thick,  his  cheeks  hol- 
low, and  his  eyes  melancholy.  His  complexion 
was  pale,  and  the  whole  expression  of  the  counte- 
nance was  mild.  8.  The  irainror  trtpoc  was  of  a 
more  emaciated  and  more  vehement  appearance, 
sad  and  pale ;  he  had  hair  on  his  head  and  a  beard, 
but  the  hair  was  red  and  his  ears  broken.  3.  The 
iiytfiuv,  likewise  an  old  man,  with  a  thin  crown  of 
hair  round  his  head,  an  aquiline  nose,  and  a  flat 
countenance.  His  right  eyebrow  was  higher  than 
the  left.  4.  The  -rptatirrK  had  a  long  and  floating 
beard,  and  likewise  a  crown  of  hair  round  his  head; 
his  eyebrows  were  raised,  but  his  whole  aspect  was 
that  of  an  idle  man.  5.  The  ip/iuvetac  was  bald- 
headed,  but  had  a  beard  and  raised  eyebrows,  and 
was  of  angry  appearance.  6.  The  iropvotooitot  re- 
sembled the  mask  called  Xvnofiqdttot,  but  his  lips 
were  contorted,  the  eyebrows  contracted,  and  the 
head  without  any  hair.  7.  The  loftuveioc  6evrepoc 
had  a  pointed  beard,  but  was  otherwise  without 
hair.  8.  The  oftpnntuyuv,  or  pointed  beard,  was 
likewise  bald-headed,  had  ex- 
tended eyebrows,  and  was  look- 
ing ill-tempered.  9.  The  Xv- 
Kourjietoc  had  a  thick  beard, 
was  conspicuous  on  account 
of  his  long  chin,  and  the  form 
of  his  eyebrows  expressed  great 
curiosity. 
The  annexed  comic  mask, 
representing  an  old  man,  is  taken  from  the  Muteo 
ttorbon* 

8.  Comic  mask*  for  young  men. — Pollux  enumer- 
ates ten  masks  of  this  kind :  1.  The  myxpVToc 
formed  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  young 
men;  he  had  but  few  wrinkles  on  his  forehead, 
showed  a  muscular  constitution  (yvuvaariK6c),  was 
rather  red  in  the  face,  the  upper  part  of  his  head 
was  bald,  his  hair  was  red,  and  his  eyebrows  raised. 
S.  The  vcavloKoc  piXae  was  younger  than  the  pre- 
ceding one,  and  with  low  eyebrows.  He  represent- 
ed a  young  man  of  good  education,  and  fond  of 
gymnastic  exercises.  3.  The  veavionoc  ovXoc,  or 
the  thick-haired  young  man,  was  young  and  hand- 
some, and  of  a  blooming  countenance,  his  eyebrows 
were  extended,  and  there  was  only  one  wrinkle 
upon  his  forehead.  4.  The  veavioKoc  iiraX&c,  his 
hair  was  like  that  of  the  ndyxpvoroc,  but  be  was 


1.  (Schol.  ad  Aiiitoph.,  Nab  ,  81.)— S.  (SchoJ.  ad  Arittoph., 
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the  youngest  of  all,  and  represented  a  tender  yotitc 
brought  up  in  seclusion  from  the  world.  S.  The 
iypoUoc,  or  rustic  young  man,  had  a  dark  complex- 
ion, broad  lips,  a  pug-nose,  and  a  crown  of  hair  round 
his  head.  .8.  The  lirioaoroc  orpaTturve,  or  the  for- 
midable soldier,  with  black  hair  hanging  over  hia 
forehead.  7.  The  knioeicToc  ieinepoc  was  the  same 
as  the  preceding,  only  younger  and  of  a  fair  com- 
plexion. 8.  The  k6Xo(,  or  the  flatterer ;  and,  9.  The 
xapdoiToc,  or  parasite,  were  dark,1  and  had  aquiline 
noses.  Both  were  apparently  of  a -sympathizing 
nature ;  the  parasite,  however,  had  broken  ears, 
was  inerry-looking,  arid  had  a  wicked  expression 
about  his  eyebrows.  10.  The  tUovutie  represented 
a  stranger  in  splendid  attire,  his  beard  was  shaved, 
and  his  cheeks  pierced  through.  The  auuXumc  was 
another  parasite. 

3.  Comic  mask*  for  male  timet. — Of  this  class 
seven  masks  are  mentioned  :  1.  The  mask  repre- 
senting a  very  old  man  was  called  iramroc,  and  had 
gray  hair,  to  indicate  that  he  had  obtained  his  lib- 
erty. 8.  The  irytftuv  tftpamw  had  his  red  hair  plat- 
ted, raised  eyebrows,  and  a  contracted  forehead. 
He  was  among  slaves  the  same  character  as  the 
irpcoUnic  among  freemen.  3.  The  kutu  rpixioc  or 
kutu  Terptxufivot  was  half  bald-headed,  had  red 
hair  and  raised  eyebrows.  4.  The  ovXoc  Qtovtuv, 
or  the  thick-haired  slave,  had  red  hair  and  a  red 
countenance ;  he  was  without  eyebrows,  and  had 
a  distorted  countenance.  6.  The  dtpuiruv  uioae 
was  bald-headed  and  had  red  bair.  6.  The  ■dtpu- 
■kuv  TtTTii  was  bald-headed  and  dark,  but  had  two 
or  three  slips  of  hair  on  his  head  and  on  his  chin, 
and  his  countenance  was  distorted.  7  The  i*i- 
attevoc  nye/tuv,  or  the  fierce-looking  slave,  resem- 
bled the  ircfiuv  depdnuv,  with  the  exception  of  the 
hair. 

4.  Conic  motkt  for  old  women. — Pollux  menticu 
three,  viz. :  the  ypotiiov  lox»dv  or  Xvkoa.viov,  a  tall 
woman  with  many  but  small  wrinkles,  and  pale  but 
with  animated  eyes  ;  the  naxela  ypavc,  or  the  lat 
old  woman  with  large  wrinkles,  and  a  band  round 
her  head  keeping  the  hair  together ;  and  the  yoat- 
iim  oUovpov,  or  the  domestic  old  woman.  Her 
cheeks  were  hollow,  and  she  had  only  two  teel'a  on 
each  side  of  her  mouth. 

6.  Comic  motkt  for  young  women. — Pollux  men- 
tions fourteen,  viz. :  1.  The  ywq  Xiktikti,  ut  the 
talkative  woman ;  her  hair  was  smoothly  combed 
down,  the  eyebrows  rather  raised,  and  the  complex- 
ion white.  8.  The  yvvy  oiXq  was  only  distinguish- 
ed for  her  fine  head  of  hair.  3.  The  koov  had  her 
hair  combed  smoothly,  had  high  and  black  eyebrows, 
and  a  white  complexion.  4.  The  ifievioKopn  had  a 
whiter  complexion  than  the  former,  her  hair  was 
bound  up  above  the  forehead,  and  she  was  intended 
to  represent  a  young  woman  who  had  not  been  mar- 
ried more  than  once.  5.  Another  mask  of  the  same 
name  was  only  distinguished  from  the  former  by 
the  irregular  manner  in  which  the  hair  was  repre- 
sented. 6.  The  anapror6XiOf  Xt/trucy,  an  elderly 
woman  who  had  once  been  a  prostitute,  and  whose 
hair  was  partly  gray.  7.  The  xaXXaxt)  resembled 
the  former,  but  had  a  better  head  of  bair.  8.  The 
riXetov  Iratputov  was  more  red  in  the  face  than  the 
il>ev6oK6pri,  and  bad  locks  about  her  ears.  9.  The 
iraipiiiov  was  of  a  less  good  appearance,  and  wore 
a  band  round  the  bead.  10.  The  itaxpvooc  hxupa 
derived  the  name  from  the  gold  with  which  her 
hair  was  adorned.  11.  The  tta/urpoc  iraipa,  from 
the  variegated  band  wound  around  her  head.  13. 
The  Xafixaiiov,  from  tbe  circumstance  of  her  hair 
being  dressed  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  stood  up- 
right upon  the  head  in  the  form  of  a  lampas.     IS. 
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"Hie  aipa  TepUovpoc  represented  a  female  slave 
jew  y  bought,  and  wearing  only  a  white  chiton.  14. 
The  irapa\irq+ioTov  was  a  slave  distinguished  by  a 
pug-nose  and  her  hair :  she  attended  upon  hetsrs, 
and  wore  a  crocus-coloured  chiton. 

Numerous  as  these  masks  are,  the  list  cannot  by 
any  means  be  considered  as  complete,  for  we  know 
thai  there  were  other  standing  masks  for  persons 
following  particular  kinds  of  trade,  which  are  not 
mentioned  in  Pollux.  Maeson  of  Megara,  for  exam- 
ple, is  said  to  have  invented  a  peculiar  mask,  called 
after  his  own  name  paioav,  another  for  a  slave,  and 
a  third  to  represent  a  cook.'  From  this  passage 
of  Athensus  we  also  learn  that  Stephanus  of  By- 
zantium wrote  a  work  rtpi  irpoaCmuv. 

Iff.  Masks  used  in  the  Satyhio  Drama. — The 
masks  used  in  this  species  of  the  Greek  drama 
were  intended  to  represent  Satyrs,  Silenus,  and 
similar  companions  of  Dionysus,  whence  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  countenances  and  form  of  then- 
heads  may  easily  be  imagined.  Pollux  only  men- 
tions the  gray-headed  Satyr,  the  unbearded  Satyr, 
Silenus,  and  the  trumrof,  and  adds  that  the  charac- 
ters of  all  the  other  Satyric  masks  ei'her  resembled 
these,  or  were  sufficiently  expressed  ui  their  names, 
e.  g.,  the  Papposilenus  was  an  old  man  with  a  very 
predominant  animal  character.*  A  grotesque  mask 
of  a  Satyr,  together  with  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  a  tragic  mask,  is  contained  in  the  Townly 
Gallery  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  represented 
below. 


As  regards  the  earliest  representations  of  the 
regular  drama  among  the  Romans,  it  is  expressly 
stated  b/  Diomedes'  that  masks  were  not  used,  but 
merely  U«  galerus  or  wig,  and  that  Roscius  Gallus, 
about  the  year  100  B.C.,  was  the  first  who  intro- 
duced the  use  of  masks.  It  should,  however,  be 
remembered,  that  masks  had  been  used  long  be- 
fore that  time  in  the  Atellante,*  so  that  the  innova- 
tion of  Roscius  must  have  been  confined  to  the  reg- 
ular drama,  that  is,  to  tragedy  and  comedy.  As 
for  the  forms  of  Roman  masks,  it  might  be  pre- 
sumed that,  being  introduced  from  Greece  at  so 
late  a  period,  they  had  the  same  defects  as  those 
used  in  Greece  at  the  time  when  the  arts  were  in 
their  decline,  and  this  supposition  is  confirmed  by 
all  works  of  art,  and  the  paintings  of  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii,  in  which  masks  are  represented  ;  for 
the  masks  appear  unnaturally  distorted,  and  the 
mouth  always  wide  open.  The  expressions  of  Ro- 
man writers  also  sup|K>rt  this  supposition.*  We 
may  mention  here  that  some  of  the  oldest  MSS.  of 
Terence  contain  representations  of  Roman  masks, 
and  from  these  MSS.  they  have  been  copied  in  sev- 


1.  (Athea..  xiT.,p.  659.1— 1   (Compaia  Eichataxll,  Da  Dram- 
da  Comico-SMjrrico,  p.  81.)— J.  (lii.,  u.  480,  ad.  Putsch.) — 1. 
(TmL.  a.  t.  Paraaut*.)— »  (Gall.,  t.,  7  —law.,  lii.,  lit.) 
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era!  modern  editions  of  that  poet,  as  in  the  edition 
published  at  Urbino  in  1736,  fol.,  and  in  that  01 
Dacier.  The  cut  annexed  contains  representations 
of  four  of  these  masks  prefixed  to  the  Andria 


When  actors  at  Rome  displeased  their  audience 
and  were  hissed,  they  were  obliged  to  take  off  their 
masks ;  but  those  who  acted  in  the  Atellans  were 
not  obliged  to  do  so. '  The  Roman  mimes  never 
woTe  masks.     (Kid.  Mixes.)' 

PE'RTICA,  the  pole  used  by  the  Aobimensores, 
was  also  called  Decempeda  because  it  was  ten  feet 
long.  On  account  of  its  use  in  assigning  lands  to 
the  members  of  a  colony,  it  is  sometimes  represent- 
ed on  medals  by  the  side  of  the  augurial  plough.' 

PES  (jroOf),  a  Foot.  The  Greeks  and  Romans, 
like  most  other  nations,'  took  their  standards  of 
length  originally  from  the  different  parts  of  the  hu- 
man body,  and  the  names  which  were  thus  given 
to  the  measures  were  retained  after  the  measures 
themselves  had  been  determined  with  greater  nicety. 
The  foot  was  the  basis  of  their  whole  system  of 
measures  of  length  ;  and  as  the  value  of  the  Greek 
foot  is  easily  obtained  when  that  of  the  Roman  is 
known,  it  will  be  convenient  to  notice  the  latter 
first. 

I.  The  Roman  fool. —  There  are  five  different 
ways  of  determining  the  length  of  the  Roman  foot. 
These  are,  1 .  From  ancient  measures  still  in  exist- 
ence ;  8.  From  measurements  of  known  distances 
along  roads ;  3.  From  measurements  of  buildings ; 
4.  From  the  contents  of  certain  measures  of  capa 
city ;  and,  6.  From  measurements  of  a  degree  on 
the  earth's  surface. 

1.  It  might  appear,  at  first  thoughts,  that  ancient 
measures  in  actual  existence  would  at  once  give 
the  required  information.  But  these  measures  are 
found  to  differ  among  themselves.  They  are  of 
two  kinds,  foot-measures  cut  upon  gravestones, 
and  brass  or  iron  measures,  intended,  in  all  proba- 
bility, to  be  used  as  measures.  From  the  nature  of 
the  case,  the  latter  would  probably  be  more  exact 
than  the  former,  and,  in  feet,  the  measures  on  the 
gravestones  are  rudely  cut,  and  their  subdivisions 
are  of  unequal  length,  so  that  they  have  no  preten- 
sions to  minute  accuracy ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  they  would  have 
been  made  very  far  wrong.  We  may  safely  con- 
clude that  they  would  have  about  as  much  accuracy 
as  a  measure  hastily  cut  on  stone  by  a  mason  from 
the  foot-rule  used  by  him  in  working.  Four  such 
measures  are  preserved  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome. 
They  are  called  the  Statilian,  Cussutian,  jEbutian. 
and  Capponian  feet.  They  have  been  repeatedly 
measured,  but,  unfortunately,  the  different  measure- 
ments gave  different  results.  The  brass  and  iron 
foot-rules,  of  which  several  exist,  do  not  precisely 
agree  in  length.  There  was  anciently  a  standard 
foot-measure  kept  in  >  -e  Capitol,  called  the  pa  mo- 
netalit,  which  was  probably  lost  at  the  burning  o( 
the  Capitol  under  Vitellius  or  Titus. 

2.  The  itinerary  measurements  are  of  two  kinds, 
according  as  they  are  obt  lined  by  measuring  the 
distance  from  one  place  to  another,  or  the  dis- 


1.  (Fertua,  «.  r.  Penonala  Fabula  — Macrob.,  Sat.,  ii.,  7.)— J 
(Comparo  Fr.  Da  Ficoroni,  Diaaertotio  Da  lama  acenieia  at  fig 
urii  comtcii  ant.  Rom.,  Rome,  1738  ud  1740,  am—  Fr.  8tie»« 
Dinarutinde  roi  acanicai  anuil  Rom  aoa  Orifiaa.) — I.  (Proper! 
IV.,i.,M> 
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tance  from  one  milestone  to  another  on  a  Roman 
road.  Both  methods  bare  the  advantage  of  the 
diminution  of  error  which  always  result*  from  de- 
termining a  lesser  magnitude  from  a  greater,  bat 
both  are  subject  to  uncertainty  from  turnings  in 
the  road,  and  from  the  improbability  of  the  mile- 
stones having  been  laid  down  with  minute  accu 
racy ;  and  two  other  serious  objections  apply  to  the 
former  axle,  namely,  the  difficulty  of  determining 
the  poii  -*  where  the  measurement  began  and  ended, 
and  the  changes  which  may  have  taken  place  in  the 
direction  of  the  road.  Both  methods,  however, 
have  been  tried ;  the  former  by  Cassini,  who  meas- 
ured the  distance  from  Nimes  to  Narbonne,  and  by 
Riccioli  and  Grimaldi,  who  measured  that  between 
Modena  and  Bologna,  and  the  latter  by  Cassini,  be- 
tween Aix  and  Aries. 

3.  The  measurement  of  buildings  is  rather  a  ver- 
ification of  the  value  of  the  foot  as  obtained  from 
other  sources  than  an  independent  evidence.  It 
very  seldom  happens  that  we  know  the  number  of 
ancient  feet  contained  in  the  building  measured. 
We  have  one  such  example  in  the  Parthenon, 
which  was  called  Hecatompedon  (hundred-footed)1 
from  the  width  of  its  front ;  but  even  in  this  case 
we  cannot  tell  exactly,  till  we  know-  something  of 
the  length  of  the  Greek  foot,  to  what  precise  part 
of  the  front  this  measurement  applies.  Again, 
there  is  the  obelisk  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  at 
Rome,  and  the  Flaminian  obelisk,  the  heights  of 
which  are  given  by  Pliny.*  But  the  actual  heights 
of  these  obelisks,  as  compared  with  Pliny,  would 
give  a  value  for  the  foot  altogether  different  from 
that  obtained  from  other  sources.  Indeed,  the  num- 
bers in  Pliny  are  undoubtedly  corrupt.  An  inge- 
nious emendation  by  Stuart  would  remove  the  dif- 
ficulty ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  a  passage  which  re- 
quires a  conjectural  emendation  cannot  be  taken 
as  an  independent  authority.  There  is  another 
mode  of  deducing  the  value  of  the  foot  from  build- 
ings, of  the  dimensions  of  which  we  have  no  infor- 
mation. The  building  is  measured,  and  the  length 
thus  obtained  is  divided  by  the  supposed  value  of 
the  ancient  foot  (as  derived  from  other  evidence) ; 
and  if  a  remainder  be  left,  this  value  of  the  foot  is 
corrected  so  that  there  may  be  no  remainder.  It 
is  assumed  in  this  process  that  no  fractions  of  feet 
were  allowed  in  the  dimensions  of  the  building,  and 
also  that  the  plans  were  worked  out  with  the  most 
•ninute  exactness,  both  of  which  assumptions  are 
not  very  probable.  In  fact,  these  measurements 
have  given  different  values  for  the  foot.  "  Modern 
architects,"  says  Mr.  Hussey,  "  do  not  allow  that 
such  calculations  could  be  depended  on  in  modern 
buildings,  for  determining  the  true  length  of  the 
measures  by  which  they  were  planned.  Nor  are 
the  dimensions  of  the  parts  of  buildings  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  in  our  own  country,  as  Gothic  churches 
and  cathedrals,  found  to  agree  exactly,  so  as  to 
give  whole  numbers  of  the  standard  measure."  On 
the  other  hand,  these  measurements,  like  those  on 
roads,  have  the  advantage  of  involving,  in  all  prob- 
ability, very  small  errors,  and  of  the  diminution  of 
the  error  by  division. 

4.  Villalpando  and  Eisenschmidt  have  attempted 
to  deduce  the  length  of  the  Roman  foot  from  the 
solid  content  of  the  congius  of  Vespasian.  ( Vid. 
CoNaics.)  Since  the  congius  was  the  eighth  of  the 
amphora,  and  the  content  of  the  amphora  was  a 
cubic  foot  {vid.  Amphora),  the  process  is  to  multi- 
ply the  content  of  the  congius  by  8,  and  extract  the 
cube  root  of  the  product.  But  this  process  is  very 
uncertain.  First,  there  is  a  doubt  about  the  con- 
tent of  the  congius  itself  (mid.  Libra);  then  it  is 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  content  of  the  con- 

1.  (Plnurch,  Pericl,  U;  Cuo,  5.)-*.  (H.  N.,  xextj.,  9.) 
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gins  was  actually  adapted  wrth  perfect  acearaey  t» 
the  length  of  the  foot ;  and,  lastly,  there  is  a  farther 
risk  of  error  in  reversing  this  process. 

6.  Some  French  geographers,  and  especially  M. 
Gosselin,  have  supposed  that  the  ancient  astrono- 
mers were  acquainted  with  the  dimensions  of  a 
great  circle  of  the  earth,  and  that  they  founded 
their  whole  system  of  measures  on  the  subdivisions 
of  such  a  circle.  The  results  of  M.  Gosaelin's  cal- 
culations agree  well  with  those  derived  from  other 
sources.  But  we  need  better  evidence  than  this 
agreement  to  convince  us  that  both  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  at  a  very  early  period,  formed  a  system 
of  measures  on  such  scientific  principles ;  and  it  is 
incredible  that,  if  such  a  system  had  really  exist- 
ed, there  should  be  no  allusion  to  it  in  any  of  the 
ancient  geographers. 

The  average  values  of  the  Roman  foot,  obtained 
from  these  various  sources,  in  terms  of  the  English 
foot,  are  the  following : 

1.  From  ancient  measures 9713 

2.  From  itinerary  measurements      .    .    -97082 

3.  From  measurements  of  buildings  -96994 

4.  From  the  congius -9832 

6.  From  the  length  of  a  degree    .    .    .      -9724 

of  which  the  first  three  are  the  most  to  be  depend- 
ed on ;  and  of  those  three  the  average  is  -9708,  or 
1 1  6496  inches,  or  l.ly  1496  inches,  which  we  may 
take  as  the  probable  value  of  the  Roman  foot. 

Cagnazzi,  whose  researches  are  said  by  Niebuhr 
tohave  placed  the  true  value  of  the  Roman  foot  be- 
yond a  doubt,1  gives  it  a  greater  length  than  the 
above,  namely,  -29624  of  a  metre  =-9722  of  a  fool : 
but  this  calculation  is  objected  to  by  Bockh,  as  be 
ing  derived  by  a  process  not  perfectly  true  from  the 
value  of  the  pound,  and  as  being  confirmed  only  by 
one  existing  measure,  and  also  as  being  at  variance 
with  the  value  of  the  Greek  foot,  obtained  from 
independent  sources.'  Bockh's  own  calculation 
which  agrees  with  that  of  Wurm,  gives  a  value 
very  little  less  than  the  above,  namely,  131-15  Paris 
lines  =9704649  of  the  English  foot  =11-6456 
inches. 

The  Romans  applied  the  uncial  division  (vid.  As* 
to  the  foot,  which  thus  contained  12  uncia,  whence 
our  inches;  and  many  of  the  words  used  to  express 
certain  numbers  of  unciie  are  applied  to  the  parts 
of  the  foot.*  It  was  also  divided  into  16  digiti  (fin- 
ger-breadths) :  this  mode  of  division  was  used  es- 
pecially by  architects  and  land-surveyors,  and  is 
found  on  all  the  foot-measures  that  have  come  down 
to  us.  PoUex  (the  thumb),  which  is  used  in  modern 
Latin  for  an  inch,  is  not  found  in  the  ancient  writers, 
but  Pliny4  uses  the  adjective  poUicaris  (ol  a  thumb's 
breadth  or  thickness).  Paimus  (a  hand-breadth) 
was  the  fourth  part  of  the  foot,  containing  4  digiti 
orSuncis.  There  seems  also  to  have  been  a  larger 
paimus  of  12  digiti  or  9  uncia:.* 

The  following  measures  were  longer  than  the 
foot.  Palmipcs,  that  is,  paimus  et  pes,  H  feet,  or 
15  inches ;  cubitus,  1T  feet,  is  seldom  used  in  Latin 
except  as  a  translation  of  the  Greek  rf/xve.  {Vid. 
Cubitus!)  Ulna  (the  arm)  is  used  by  later  writers 
as  equivalent  to  cubitus ;  but  it  was  properly  the 
translation  of  the  Greek  bpyma :  Pliny  uses  it  for 
the  whole  length  of  the  outstretched  arms  from  fin- 
ger to  finger.*  From  the  analogy  of  the  as  we  have 
also  dupondium  for  2  feet,'  and  pa  sestertius  for  2T 
feet.*  Passu*  (a  pace),  5  feet.'  Mille  passus,  6000 
feet,  or  a  mile.  {Vid.  Millubiom.)  Gradus,  — T 
passus.     Leuga  or  Lcuca  was  a  Gallic  measure  = 


1.  <Hi«t.  of  Room,  ii.,  p.  407.)—*.  (Metrolog.  Unttnrach  ,  p 
IVJ.y— S.  ( Vegat.,  D.  R»  Milit.,  i., ».— Pliu,  H.  N.,  xx»ii.,  5, 1 1 . 
nil.,  15.)-4.  (H.  N,xxrii.,8;  xr.,»4;  xiii.,».)-4.  (Plin.II 
N..  Mi., ».)—«.  (H.  N.,  xri.,  M,  40.— Comi«re  Sxn  «d  Viij, 
Ed.,  iii.,  I0».)— 7.  (Cohun.,  Iii.,  19,  *c>— 8.  (L«f  m.  Tm,, 
t»b.  Tiii.)— 9.  (VltruT.,  ».,  14.— Colnm..  t.,  1.) 
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woo  passes  or  1}  miles.1  Stones  are  still  found  on 
the  roads  in  France  with  distances  marked  on  them 
in  Leuga.  Deeempeda,  a  pole  (pertica)  10  feet  long, 
was  used  in  measuring  land.*  Actus,  12  deeem- 
peda!, or  120  feet.  (Vid.  Actus.)  The  following 
tables  exhibit  the  Roman  measures  of  length,  with 
their  values  in  English  feet  and  inches  : 
1.  Ordinary  Measures. 

IWcsv      FwriL       JsctiN.i 

Digitus ft  -7281 

Uncia X  -9708 

Palmus |  20124 

Pes 1  110496 

Palmipes 14  1      26620 

Cubitus it  1      6-4744 

2.  Land  Measures. 

FWea.       Tarda.     ToaL       beta. 

Pes       1  11-6496 

Gradus      ....         21  2      6124 

Passus       ....         6        11     10-248 
Deeempeda    ...       10        3  8-496 

Actus 120      38      2      6-962 

Mille  Passus  i  «...  ..,_ 

or  MiUiarium  \  •  •  600°  m8 
The  square  foot  (pes  quadratns)  is  called  by  Fron- 
tinus  constrains,  and  by  Boethius  contractus.  Fron- 
tinus  applies  the  term  quadratus  to  the  cubic  foot. 
The  principal  square  measure  was  the  jugerum  of 
240  feet  by  120.    ( Vid.  Jooibom.) 

Some  have  concluded,  from  the  measurements  of 
buildings,  that  the  foot  was  slightly  reduced  about 
the  time  of  Domitian,  which  Wurm  accounts  for 
by  supposing  that  the  pes  monctalis,  after  being  de- 
stroyed in  the  fire  under  Tltusj  was  restored  by  Do- 
mitian in  a  careless  manner.  Both  the  fact  and  the 
explanation,  however,  appear  to  be  very  doubtful. 

II.  The  Greek  fool. — we  have'  no  ancient  measures 
by  which  to  determine  the  length  of  the  Greek  foot, 
but  we  have  the  general  testimony  of  ancient  wri- 
ters that  it  was  to  the  Roman  in  the  ratio  of  26 :  24. 
The  Greek  stadium,  which  contained  600  Greek 
feet,  is  said  by  Roman  writers  to  contain  626  Ro- 
man feet ;  and  also  a  Roman  mile,  or  6000  feet, 
was  reckoned  equal  to  8  Greek  stadia,  or  4800  feet ; 
both  of  these  calculations  give  the  above  ratio  of 
26  .-  24.'  If,  therefore,  the  Roman  foot  was  -9708 
of  the  English,  the  Greek  foot  was  equal  to  101126 
feet,  or  12135  inches. 

This  value  is  confirmed  by  the  measurement 
of  the  Parthenon.  "  Stuart,"*  says  Mr.  Hussey, 
"  measured  the  upper  step  of  the  basement  of  the 
Parthenon,  which  is  the  platform  on  which  the  pil- 
lars stand,  and  is  exactly  that  part  of  the  building 
where  we  should  expect  that  the  measure  would 
have  been  taken  if  the  name  Hecatompedon  was 
really  given  to  it  on  account  of  the  dimensions.  He 
found  the  width  of  the  front  to  be  101  feet  1-7  inch- 
es, the  length  of  the  side  227  feet  7-05  inches ;  and 
since  these  two  quantities  are  very  nearly  in  the  ra- 
tio of  100  to  225,  he  inferred  that  the  two  sides 
really  contained  these  two  numbers  of  feet.  From 
this  he  calculated  the  value  of  the  foot,  from  the 
front  12-137  inches,  from  the  side  12-138  inches : 
of  which  the  greatest  exceeds  the  value  given  above 
by  only  -003  of  an  inch."  Other  measurements  of 
the  Parthenon  and  of  other  buildings  at  Athens  tend 
to  the  same  result. 

Strabo,  however/  quotes  from  Polybius  a  calcu- 
lation which  would  make  the  Greek  and  Roman 
foot  equal,  but  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  there  is  a 
mistake  in  this  statement.  Plutarch  again*  says 
expressly  that  the  mile  is  a  little  less  than  8  stadia, 

1.  tAmmian.  Marc.,  iri.,  13.~Itin.  Antonio.)— %.  (Cfcs.,  Pro 
Mil.,  e.S7.-P.ll*l.,  ii„  tit.  H.)-S.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  «..  »,  108. 
— Coiam,  t.,  1.— Poljrb..  iii.,  K.— Strabo.  p.  JM.)— 4.  (Aotiq. 
»th  .  ii.,  p.  8.)— J.  (p.  323.)— «.  (C.  Oraoch.,  7.) 


which  would  give  a  rather  smaller  ratio  than  thai 
of  24  .-  25  for  the  ratio  of  the  Roman  to  the  Greek 
foot.  It  is  on  the  authority  of  this  passage  thai 
Bockh  gives  the  value  above  mentioned  for  the  Ro 
man  foot.  If,  according  to  the  supposition  already 
noticed,  a  slight  diminution  took  place  in  the  Ro' 
man  foot,  this  would  account  for  the  difference 
But  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  consider  this  solitary 
passage  of  sufficient  weight  to  influence  the  calcu- 
lation. 

The  Greeks  used  different  standards  at  different 
places  and  at  different  times.  The  foot  which  gen- 
erally prevailed  over  Greece  was  that  by  which  the 
stadium  at  Olympia  was  measured  (vid.  Stadium), 
which  was  the  one  we  have  been  speaking  of,  and 
which  was  therefore  the  same  as  that  usea  at  Ath- 
ens in  her  best  days.  Hyginus:  mentions  this  foot 
as  being  used  in  Gyrene  under  the  name  of  Ptole 
meius. 

The  following  table  represents  the  parts  and  raul 
tiples  of  the  Greek  foot : 

YltSK.        Tarda.         tat.  locbaa. 

cJocTBAOf     .     .       i  -7684 

kov&vXoc     .     .         I  1-5168 

iraKaiorn    .     .        j  3  0336 

XiXk  •.        t  60672 

bpttoiupov    .     .         *  7-684 

miSof.ii  ...        |  91008 

iroie       ...      1  1  0-135 

*vyp4     ...       11  1  1-6512 

■nvyov     .     .     .       l{  1  3168 

irfyvt     ...       It  1  62016 

pijua      .     .     .      H  2  6-336 

&Xm     .     .     .      4i  4  6  6048 

ipyvta    ...      6  6  081 

KtiXapoc ...     10  10  1 36 

&fipa .     .  .    60  20  81 

irteOpov       .100  33  2  15 

orddiov  ..       600        202  9 

SLavfoc  .     .      1200        404  1  6 

The  ooktvXoc  (a  finger-breadth)  answers  to  .:# 
Roman  digitus :  the  kovAvXoc  {knuckle)  was  2  finger- 
breadths  :  the  iraXaurrfi,  which  was  also  called  tho 
■KaXawrijc,  idpov,  ioxuri,  or  datrvXodoxjui,  was  a 
hand-breadth.  The  opdodupov  was  the  length  of  the 
open  hand.  The  \t-x<*c  was  a  span  from  the  thumb 
to  the  fore-finger;  the  ojri9auy  a  span  from  the 
thumb  to  the  little  finger.  The  wvy/irj  was  the  dis- 
tance from  the  elbow  to  the  knuckle-joints,  the 
wvyuv  from  the  elbow  to  the  first  joint  of  the  finger, 
the  mfcvf  (cubit)*  from  the  elbow  to  the  tips  of  the 
fingers.  Of  this  measure  there  were  two  sizes,  the 
fierpioc  and  the  royal ;  the  latter  was  3  finger- 
breadths  longer  than  the  other,  which  would  make 
it  nearly  20t  inches. 

The  square  measures  of  the  Greeks  were  the 
noic,  or  square  foot,  the  upovpa  =2500  square  feet, 
and  the  nXidpov  =4  arurte  =10,000  square  feet. 

Certain  peculiar  foot-measures,  differing  from  the 
ordinary  ones,  are  mentioned  by  ancient  writers. 
The  Samian,  which  was  the  same  as  the  Egyptian 
foot,  is  known,  from  the  length  of  the  Egyp- 
tian cubit  as  derived  from  the  Nilomster  (namely, 
17-74278576  inches),  to  have  contained  11  82852384 
inches,  or  more  than  11}  inches.  A  larger  foot  than 
the  common  standard  seems  to  have  been  used  in 
Asia  Minor.  Heron*  names  tho  royal  or  Phitete- 
rian  foot  as  being  16  finger-breadths,  and  the  Italian 
as  13},  and  he  also  mentions  a  mile  (filXtov)  of 
5400  Italian  or  4500  royal  feet.  Ideler  supposes 
that  the  Italian  foot  means  the  common  Roman, 
and  the  royal  a  Greek  foot  larger  than  the  common 
standard,  corresponding  to  the  stadiun?  of  7  to  the 
mile,  which  had  been  introduced  before  Herons 


1.  (Do  Coadit.  Aft.,  p.  M0  .)-*  (Do  Mnu.,  p.  S68.) 
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time,  namely,  the  tenth  century.    The  Pet  Drun- 
«mm.  or  foot  of  Drusus,  contained  lSj  Roman  inch- 
es ='  131068  English  inches.    It  was  nsed  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  Italy  for  measuring  land,  and  was 
the  standard  among  the  Tungri  in  Lower  Ger- 
many.1 
PE'SSULUS.    (Fi<J.  Jiwoi.p.  6*6.) 
PESSOI  (vtoaoi).    ( Vid.  Lat«di«coli.) 
PETALISMOS  (wtTaXia/ioc).  ( Vid.  Bimtmnwt, 
Greek,  p.  136.) 
PETASUS.    (Vid.  Pileus.) 
PETITOR.    ( Vid.  Actoi.) 
PETAURISTjE.    (Vid.  Petaorob.) 
PETAURUM  (rceravpov,  vlrtvpov)  is  said  by  the 
Greek  grammarians  to  have  been  a  pole  or  board  on 
which  fowls  roosted.'    We  also  find  the  name  of 
petaurum  in  the  Roman  games,  and  considerable 
doubt  has  arisen  respecting  its  meaning.    It  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  a  board  moving  up  and  down, 
with  a  person  at  each  end,  and  supported  in  the 
middle  something  like  our  seesaw  j  only  it  appears 
.to  have  been  much  longer,  and,  consequently,  went 
to  a  greater  height  than  is  common  among  us. 
Some  writers  describe  it  as  a  machine,  from  which 
those  who  exhibited  were  raised  to  a  great  height, 
and  then  seemed  to  fly  to  the  ground  ;  but  this  in- 
terpretation does  not  agree  so  well  with  the  passa- 
ges of  ancient  authors  as  the  one  previously  men- 
tioned.'   The  persons  who  took  part  in  this  game 
were  called  petaurista  or  petauristarii ;  but  this 
name  seems  to  have  been  also  applied  in  rather  a 
wider  signification.4 

PETORRITUM,  a  four-wheeled  carriage,  which, 
like  the  Esbkdcm.  was  adopted  by  the  Romans  in 
imitation  of  the  Gauls.*  It  differed  from  the  Hab- 
mamaxa  in  being  uncovered.  Its  name  is  obvious- 
■y  compounded  of  petor,  four,  and  rit,  a  wheel.  Fes- 
us,<  in  explaining  this  etymology,  observes  that  pe- 
er meant  four  in  Oscan  and  in  ^Eolic  Greek.  There 
s  no  reason  to  question  the  truth  of  this  remark ; 
but,  since  petor  meant  four  in  many  other  European 
languages,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Romans  de- 
rived the  name,  together  with  the  fashion  of  this 
vehicle,  from  the  Gauls.  Gellius*  expressly  says 
that  it  is  a  Gallic  word. 

•PHAGRUS  (fiypof),  called  by  Pliny  the  Pagrut, 
a  species  of  fish,  the  Sparut  Pagnu,  L.,  called  in 
English  the  Sea  Bream  or  Braize. 

'PHACOS  (oxwor),  the  Cicer  lens,  or  Lentil. 
"  Stackbouse,"  says  Adams, "  seems  to  stand  alone 
in  making  it  to  be  the  Ervum  ervilia.  The  Lent  pal**- 
tris,  fanac  6  M  tuv  rtfyiuruv,  Dioscor.,  seems  to  be 

fenerally  admitted  to  be  the  Lemna  minor,  or  Lesser 
luck'8-meat.    The  Qanbc  'Iv<5«<Sf  of  Theophrastus  is 
the  Dolickot  Catiantr,  according  to  Sprengel." 
•PHALiENA  (tnXaiva),  the  Whale.    (Vid.  Ba- 

LMKk.) 

Ml.  An  insert  referable  to  the  genus  Phalana, 
or  Moths.  "  De  Pauw,"  says  Adams,  "  makes  the 
$a\uyt  of  Phile  to  be  the  fakaiva.  It  appears, 
however,  with  more  propriety,  to  be  referable  to  the 
faiayyiov." 

PHALANGA  or  PALANGA*  (*d>Uryf),  any  long 
cylindrical  piece  of  wood,  but  especially, 

I.  Trunks  or  branches  of  trees,  or  portions  of 
them,  cut  as  articles  of  merchandise.  The  ^Ethio- 
pians presented  to  the  King  of  Persia  dtijKoaiat 
Qukayyac  iCevov,  "  200  pieces  of  ebony."' 


1.  (Hueeey  on  Ancient  Weight*,  *c,  Appendix.— Warm,  De 
Pond.,  cap.  0  and  7. — Bockh'e  Metrolng.  Untereuch.,  p.  190,  dec. 
— Ideler,  Langen-  nnd  Flachen-maaae.  —  Freret,  Obetrratione 
■ur  It)  rapport  dea  meanrea  Greoqnea  At  dea  meanrea  Romainei, 
Mem.  de  l'Acad.  d'Inacrip.,  t.  xxir.,  p  SSI,  4c.)-».  (Heaven., 
a.  t.— Pollux,  Onom.,  x.,  ISO.)— 3.  (Locil.  an.  Feat.,  ■.  r.  Patau- 
ri«t.— Jut.,  liv.,  S«5.  —  Mart.,  xi.,  SI,  3.  —  Mauil.,T.,  433.)  —4. 
(Compare  Petron.,  S3.)— S.  (Hot.,  Sat.,  I.,  vi.,  104. H- «.  (a.  t.)— 7. 
fir.,  SO.)-  -8.  (Non.  Marcell.,  p.  193,  ed.  Mercer.)— 9.  (Herod., 
si.,  97.— Pirn.,  II.  N.,  xii.,  4,  a.  8.) 
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3.  Truncheons,  said  to  have  been  first  used  or 
battle  by  the  Africans  in  fighting  against  the  Egyp- 
tians.1 

3.  Poles  used  to  carry  burdens  in  the  manner 
represented  in  the  woodcut,  p.  67,  or  so  as  to  com- 
bine the  strength  of  two  or  more  individuals.  The 
carriers  who  used  these  poles  were  called  phalange- 
n't,*  and  also  hexaphori,letraphori,  dec,  according  as 
they  worked  in  parties  of  six,  four,  or  two  persons. 
The  poles  were  marked  at  equal  distances,  and  the 
straps  which  passed  over  the  shoulders  of  the  work- 
men were  so  fixed  at  the  divisions,  that  each  man 
sustained  an  equal  share  of  the  burden.' 

4.  Rollers  placed  under  ships  to  move  them  on 
dry  land,  so  as  to  draw  them  upon  shore  or  into 
the  water  (dovparioi  mXlvipot1).  This  was  effected 
either  by  making  use  of  the  oars  as  levers,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  fastening  to  the  stern  of  the  ship 
cables  with  a  noose  (ftt)piv0oe),  against  which  the 
sailors  pressed  with  their  breasts,  as  we  see  in  our 
canal  navigation,*  or  by  the  use  of  machines.* 

The  trunk  of  the  wild  olive  (kot'ivoc)  served  to 
make  such  rollers,'  and  on  the  occasion  here  re- 
ferred to,  a  phalanx  made  of  this  tree  was  erected 
upon  a  tomb  instead  of  a  stone  column.  Rollers 
were  employed  in  the  same  manner  to  move  milita- 
ry engines ;'  and  we  need  not  hesitate  to  conclude 
that  columns  of  marble  and  other  enormous  stones 
designed  for  building  were  transported  from  the 
quarry  by  the  same  process. 

If  from  the  earliest  periods  the  Greeks  were  fa- 
miliar with  the  use  of  rollers  ranged  in  long  suc- 
cession and  moving  parallel  to  one  another,  it  might 
be  expected  that  the  term  phalanx  would  be  used  by 
them  metaphorically.  We,  accordingly,  not  only 
find  it  applied  to  denote  the  bones  of  the  hand  and 
foot,  which  are  placed  beside  one  another  like  so 
many  rollers,  but  in  the  Iliad'  the  lines  of  soldiers 
ranged  in  close  order,  and  following  one  another, 
are  often  called  by  the  same  expressive  appellation, 
and  hence  arose  the  subsequent  established  use  of 
the  term  in  reference  to  the  Greek  army.  (Vid. 
Abut,  Greek.) 

♦PHALANG'ION  (+aXiyyun>),  "  a  class  of  veno- 
mous spiders,"  says  Adams,  "  several  species  of 
which  are  described  by  Nioander.  These  Sprengel 
attempts  to  determine,  but  bis  conclusions  are  not 
very  satisfactory.  He  does  not  refer  any  of  them 
to  the  genus  Phalangium,  L.  Stackhouse  concludes 
that  the  fcAayyiov  of  Theophrastus  includes  the 
Aranea  avicularia  and  the  A.  Tarantula;  the  for- 
mer, however,  is  an  American  species,  and,  conse 
quently,  inadmissible." 

PHALAR'ICA.    (Vid.  Hasta,  p.  489.) 

PHAL'ERA  ($aXapov),  a  boss,  disc,  or  crescent 
of  metal,  in  many  cases  of  gold,1*  and  beautifully 
wrought,  so  as  to  be  highly  prized."  Ornaments  of 
this  description,  being  used  in  pairs,  are  scarcely 
ever  mentioned  except  in  tho  plural  number.  The 
names  for  them  are  evidently  formed  from  the  term 
dxUof,  which  is  explained  under  Galea,  p.  466." 
Besides  the  metallic  ornaments  of  the  helmet,  sim- 
ilar decorations  were  sometimes,  though  very  rare- 
ly, worn  by  warriors  on  other  parts  of  their  dress 
or  armour,  probably  upon  the  breast."  The  negro 
slaves  who  were  kept  by  opulent  Romans  wore 
them  suspended  round  their  necks.1*  Also  the  tiara 
of  the  King  of  Persia  was  thus  adorned.1*    But  we 


I.  (Plia.,  n.  N.,  »ii.,  SO,  a.  57.)  — 9.  (Gloea.  Ant.,  a.  t.)  —  » 
(Vitnif..  x.,  3,  a.  8.)— 4.  (Brunck,  Anal.,  iii.,  89.— Apoll.  Rood., 
i.,  37S-389.)— S.  (Orph.,  Argon.,  939-349,  270-*TS.>— «.  (Hor., 
Carm.,  I.,  it.,  *.)— 7.  (Apoll.  Rood.,  ii.,  643-848.— Schol.  in  loci 
—8.  (C«e,  Bell.  Cit.,  it,  10.)— 9.  (iT.,*S4, 981,  S3*,  4*7.)— 10 
(Herod.,  i.,  813.— Athen.,  xii.,  p.  SS0.  —  Claodian,  Epig.,  S4.>— 
11.  (Cic.,Verr.,  II.,  ir.,  19.)— IS.  (Compare  Horn.,  II.,  xn.,  108. 
—13.  (Virg.,  Ma.,  ix.,  359, 438.)— 14.  (Sueton.,  Nero,  *>.>— M 
(jEectayl.,  Peri.,  008.) 
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most  commonly  read  of  phalero  as  ornaments  at- 
tached to  the  harness  of  homes,1  especially  about 
the  head  (uftirvK-njpia  ^oAapa*),  and  often  worn  as 
pendants  (pentiiia'),  so  as  to  produce  a  terrific  ef- 
fect when  shaken  by  the  rapid  motions  of  tho  horse 
(turbantur  phalera*).  These  ornaments  were  often 
bestowed  upon  horsemen  by  the  Roman  generals  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Abhilla,  the  Tobqoes  the 
hasta  pura  (vid.  Him,  p.  490),  and  the  crown  of 
gold  (iid.  Corona),  in  order  to  make  a  public  and 
permanent  acknowledgment  of  bravery  and  merit.* 
PHAR'ETRA  ($aptrpa,  ap.  Herod,  faptrpeuv),  a 
Quiver.  A  quiver,  full  of  arrows,  was  the  usual  ac- 
companiment of  the  bow.  {Vid.  Aicoa.)  It  was, 
consequently,  part  of  the  attire  of  every  nation  ad- 
dicted to  archery.  Virgil  applies  to  it  the  epithets 
Cretta,  Lycia,  ThreUta  ;*  Ovid  mentions  the  pharc- 
iratus  Gela ;'  Herodotus  represents  it  as  part  of  tho 
ordinary  armour  of  the  Persians.1  Females  also 
assumed  the  quiver,  together  with  the  bow,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Amazons,*  and  of  those  Spartan, 
Tyrian,  and  Thracian  virgins  who  were  fond  of 
hunting,  and  wore  boots  (rid.  Cothurnus,  Pbro) 
and  other  appropriate  articles  of  dress.1*  On  the 
same  principle,  the  quiver  is  an  attribute  of  certain 
divinities,  viz.,  of  Apollo,"  Diana,11  Hercules,1'  and 
Cupid."  The  quiver,  like  the  bow-case  (.vid.  Coby- 
tob),  was  principally  made  of  hide  or  leather,1'  and 
was  adorned  with  gold1'  (aura/a17),  painting,"  and 
braiding  (woMfyairrov1').  It  had  a  lid  (irfyaM),  and 
was  suspended  from  the  right  shoulder  by  a  belt 
(vid.  Baltics),  passing  over  the  breast  and  behind 
the  back."  Its  most  common  position  was  on  the 
left  hip,  in  the  usual  place  of  the  sword  (vid.  Gla- 
dios),  and  consequently,  as  Pindar  says,  "  under 
the  elbow"**  or  "  under  the  arm"  (ottwAMo***).  It 
was  worn  thus  by  the  Scythians*4  and  by  the  Egyp- 
tians,*' and  is  so  represented  in  the  annexed  figure 
of  tho  Amazon  Dinomache,  copied  from  a  Greek 


1  (Xen.,  Hellcn.,  ir..  1,  «  34.— Virg..  jEn.T.,  310.— (Ml.,  v, 
i  — Claudian,  Epig.,  36.)— J.  (Soph.,  (Ed.  Col.,  1069.  —  Eurip., 
Bnppl,  58«.— Greg.  Cor..  De  Dialect.,  p.  508,  ed.  Schafer.)— 3. 

S'lia.,  II.  N.,  xxxrii.,  12,  ■.  74.1—4.  (Claudran  in  ir.  Corn, 
uiir  ,  548.1—5.  (Jut.,  xri.,  80.— A.  Cell.,  ii..  11.)— 6.  (Gtorg, 
in..  34S.— .En.,  rii.,  816  ;  xi ,  858.)  —  7.  (De  Ponto,  I.,  tim.,  8.) 
-8.  (rii.,  01.)— 9.  (Virg.,  JEa.,  t,311.)  —  10.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  l, 
314-324,336.1—11.  dlon.,  11.,  i.,  45.  —  Virg.,  Xn..  ir.,  149.)— 
It.  (Virg.,  Mn.,  i.,  500.)  —  13.  <He».,  Seut.  Here,  129.— Apoll. 
Ilhod.,  i.,  1194.)  —  14.  (Orid,  Mel.,  i.,  468.)  —  15.  (Herod  ,  ii., 
141}  —  16.  (Annex.,  iit.,  6.)  — 17.  (Virg.,  JEa.,  it.,  138;  ii., 
858.)— 18.  (Ond,  Epijt.  Her.,  xxi.,  173.)  —  19.  (Theocr.,  xxr, 
265.1-20.  (Horn..  II.,  jr.,  116.— Od.,  ix.,  314.)— SI.  (Hee.,  1.  c.) 
— «.  (Ol.,  ii.,  150,  f.  91.)—23.  (Theocr.,  rvii.,  30.)— 24.  (Schol. 
in  Pind.,  1  c)— 25.  (Wilkinion,  Man.  and  Cast.,  Tol.  i.,  p.  Ill, 
Mil 


vase.1  The  left-hand  figure  in  the  same  woodcut  is 
from  one  of  the  JSgina  marbles.  It  is  the  statue 
of  an  Asiatic  archer,  whose  quiver  (fractured  in  the 
original)  is  suspended  equally  low,  hut  with  the 
opening  towards  his  right  elbow,  so  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him,  in  taking  the  arrows,  to  pass  his 
hand  behind  his  body  instead  of  before  it.  To  this 
fashion  was  opposed  the  Cretan  method  of  carrying 
the  quiver,  which  is  exemplified  in  the  woodcut,  p. 
845,  and  is  uniformly  seen  in  the  ancient  statues 
of  Diana.  There  was  an  obvious  necessity  that 
the  quiver  should  be  so  hung  that  the  arrows  might 
be  taken  from  it  with  ease  and  rapidity,  and  this  end 
would  be  obtained  in  any  one  of  the  three  positions 
described.  The  warrior  made  the  arrows  rattle  iii 
his  quiver  as  a  method  of  inspiring  fear.* 

PHARMACEUTICA  (tafyuuevrtxi,),  sometimes 
called  iap/ioKeia,*  is  defined  by  Galen4  to  be  that 
part  of  the  science  of  medicine  which  cures  diseases 
by  means  of  drugs,  6ta  duppaxuv,'  and  formed,  ac- 
cording to  Celsus,'  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
whole  science,  or,  more  properly,'  of  that  called 
Therapeutics.    ( Vid.  Thbbapbutica.) 

With  respect  to  the  actual  nature  of  the  medi- 
cines used  by  the  ancients,  it  is  in  most  cases  use- 
less to  inquire ;  the  lapse  of  ages,  loss  of  records, 
change  of  language,  and  ambiguity  of  description, 
have  rendered  great  part  of  the  learned  researches 
on  the  subject  unsatisfactory ;  and,  indeed,  we  are 
in  doubt  with  regard  to  many  of  the  medicines  em- 
ployed even  by  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  It  is,  how- 
ever, clearly  shown  by  the  earliest  records,  that  the 
ancients  were  in  possession  of  many  powerful  rem- 
edies ;  thus  Melampus  of  Argos,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  Greek  physicians  with  whom  we  are  ac- 
quainted, is  said  to  have  cured  Iphiclus,  one  of  the 
Argonauts,  of  sterility  by  administering  the  rust  (or 
tuquumie)  of  iron  in  wine  for  ten  days ;"  and  the 
same  physician  used  the  black  hellebore  as  a  purge 
on  the  daughters  of  King  Prtetus,  who  were  afflict- 
ed with  melancholy.  Opium,  or  a  preparation  of 
the  poppy,  was  certainly  known  in  the  earliest 
ages ;  it  was  probably  opium  that  Helen  mixed  with 
wine,  and  gave  to  the  guests  of  Menelaus,  under 
the  expressive  name  of  vrtnevOtc,*  to  drive  away 
their  cares,  and  increase  their  hilarity ;  and  this 
conjecture  (says  Dr.  Paris,  in  his  "Pharmacologia") 
receives  much  support  from  the  fact  that  the  virxev- 
9te  of  Homer  was  obtained  from  the  Egyptian 
Thebes,  and  the  tincture  of  opium  (or  laudanum) 
has  been  called  "  Thebaic  tincture."  Gorrsus,  how- 
ever, in  his  "Definitiones  Medics;,""  thinks  that  the 
herb  alluded  to  was  the  "  Enula  Campana,"  or  Ele- 
campane, which  is  also  called  "  Helenium,"  with  a 
traditional  reference  (as  is  supposed)  to  Helen's 
name.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  pagan 
priesthood  were  under  the  influence  ot  some  pow- 
erful narcotic  during  the  display  of  their  oraculai 
powers.  Dr.  Darwin  thinks  it  might  be  the  Lauro- 
ceratue,  but  the  effects  produced  (says  Dr.  Paris) 
would  seem  to  resemble  rather  those  of  opium,  oi 
perhaps  of  stramonium,  than  of  the  prussic  (or  hy- 
drocyanic) acid.  The  sedative  powers  of  the  Lac- 
tuca  saliva,  or  lettuce,  were  known  also  in  the 
earliest  times :  among  the  fables  of  antiquity,  we 
read  that,  after  the  death  of  Adonis,  Venus  threw 
herself  on  a  bed  of  lettuces  to  Jull  her  grief  and  re- 
press her  desires ;  and  we  are  told  that  Galen,  in 
the  decline  of  life,  suffered  much  from  morbid  »igi- 


1.  (Hope,  Coatume  of  the  Ancienta,  i.,  22.)—  2.  (Anacr.,  xxxl , 
11.  — Hee,  1.  c)  — 3.  (Paeudo-Gal.,  Introd.,  c.  7,  torn,  xir,  p 
690,  ed.  Kuha.)  —  4.  (Comment,  in  Hippocr.,  De  Acul.  Morb. 
View,  4  5,  torn,  xr.,  p.  425.)— 4.  (Compare  Plato  ap.  Difg.  La- 
ert.,  iii.,  1,  eec*.  50,  «  85.)-8.  (De  Medic,  lib.  i.,  rWat,  p.  3, 
ed.  Bip.)— 7.  (Compare  Paeodo-Cal.,  Introdnct.,  I.e.)— 8.  (Apol- 
lodor,  i.,  0,  t  It,  ed.  Hejne.— Schol.  in  Theocr.,  Id.,  iii.,  43.)— 
t.  (Host.,  Od,  W,  ««.)-10.  (a.  t.  Nfira&f.) 
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lance,  umJ  be  had  recourse  to  eating  a  lettuce  ev- 
ery evening,  which  cured  him.1  The  SeilU  mariti- 
me, (sea  onion  or  squill)  was  administered  in  cases 
of  dropsy  by  the  Egyptians,  under  the  mystic  title 
of  the  Eye  of  Typlum.  Two  of  the  most  celebrated 
medicines  of  antiquity  were  hemlock  and  hellebore. 
With  respect  to  the  former,  it  seems  very  doubtful 
whether  the  plant  which  we  denominate  Conium, 
Kiivtiov,  or  Cicuta,  was  really  the  poison  usually  ad- 
min istered  at  the  Athenian  executions;  and  Pliny 
informs  us  that  the  word  Cicuta  among  the  ancients 
was  not  indicative  of  any  particular  species  of  plant, 
but  of  vegetable  poisons  in  general.  Dr.  Mead' 
'hinks  that  the  Athenian  poison  was  a  combination 
of  active  substances ;  perhaps  that  described  by 
Theophrastus'  as  the  invention  of  Tbrasyas,  which 
was  said  to  cause  death  without  pain,  and  into 
which  cicuta  and  poppy  entered  as  ingredients.  It 
was  used  as  a  poison  by  the  people  of  Massilia  also.4 
Its  poisonous  effects  were  thought  to  arise  from  its 
extreme  coldness,  and  therefore  Pliny*  says  that 
they  can  he  prevented  by  drinking  wine  immediate- 
ly after  the  hemlock  has  been  taken.  Lucretius,* 
however,  tells  us  that  goats  eat  it  with  impunity,  and 
get  fat  upon  it. 

Of  hellebore  there  were  two  kinds,  the  white 
(Veralrum  album)  and  the  black  (HelUbonu  niger); 
the  former  of  which,  as  Galen  tells  us,'  is  always 
meant  by  the  word  'EZXtiopae,  when  used  alone 
without  either  of  the  above  epithets.  A  description 
of  both  these  medicines  may  be  found  in  Theophras- 
tus, Hut.  Plant.,  ix.,  11.  —  Dioscorides,  Mat.  Med., 
iv.,  150,  151,  148,  149.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  XXV.,  21,  dec. 
The  former  acted  as  an  emetic,*  the  latter  as  a  pur- 
gative.' The  plant  was  particularly  celebrated  for 
curing  melancholy,  insanity,  dec.,  and  Anticyra  was 
recommended  to  all  persons  afflicted  with  these  com- 
plaints, either  because  the  black  hellebore  grew  there 
in  gteater  plenty  than  elsewhere,  or  because  it  could 
there  be  taken  with  greater  safety.  Hence  the  fre- 
quent allusions  to  ibis  town  among  the  ancient 
classical  writers,  and  naviget  Antieyram  meant  to 
say  that  the  person  was  mad."  Persons  in  good 
health  also  look  the  white  hellebore  to  clear  and 
sharpen  their  intellect,  as  Carneades  is  said"  to 
have  done  when  about  to  write  a  book  against  Ze- 
no."  For  many  centuries  it  was  held  in  the  high- 
est estimation,  and  is  praised  by  Areteus,"  Celsus,1* 
and  several  other  writers ;  about  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century,  however,  after  Christ,  it  appears  to  have 
fallen  completely  into  disuse,  as  Asclepiodotus  is 
mentioned  by  Photius1'  as  having  particularly  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  success  in  reviving  the  em- 
ployment of  it. 

Another  celebrated  medicine  in  ancient  (and,  in- 
deed, in  modern)  times  was  the  Thkbuca,  of  which 
a  farther  account  is  given  under  that  name.  Some 
of  their  medicines  were  most  absurd  ;  we  have  not 
room  here  to  give  specimens  of  them,  but  they  may 
be  found,  not  only  in  the  works  of  Cato  and  Pliny, 
hut  also  in  those  of  Celsus,  Alexander  Trallianus, 
&c.,  and  even  Galen  himself.  Of  these  errors, 
however,  we  ought  to  be  the  more  indulgent  when 
we  remember  the  ridiculous  preparations  that  kept 
their  places  in  our  own  pharmacopoeias  till  compar- 
atively within  a  few  years. 


I.  (Cf.  Coll.,  De  Medic,  ii.,  82  j— ».  (Met-hin.  Account  of 
Fuieona,  Eianv  4.)—3.  (Hist.  Plant.,  ix.,  17.)— 4.  (Val.  Max.,  ii., 
«.  «  7.)— S.  (ft.  N.,  xxxv.,  «5.)— «.  (v.,  897.)— 7.  (Comment,  ad 
Hippocr.,  Aphor.,  lib.  v.,  aph.  1,  torn,  xvii.,  B.,  p.  TBI.)—  8. 
IGell.,  xrii.,  15.)— 9.  (Ibid.)  — 10.  (Ovid,  ex  Ponto.  ir.,  S,  53.— 
llor..  Sat.,  II.,  iii.,  82,  165.—  De  Arte  Poet.,  300.— Pen.,  It.,  18. 
—Jov  ,  xiii.,  97.— Pint.,  De  Cohib.  Ira,  Ac.)  —  11.  (Gall.,  1.  o.) 
—It-  (Compare  Plin.,  1.  c. — Val.  Max.,  Tiii.,  7,  *  5. — Patron.,  c. 
88. — Tertnilian.  De  Anima,  c.  8. — St.  Jerome,  Comment,  i.  in 
Epiat.  id  Calat.,  torn,  iv.,  pt.  i.,  p.  933,  ed.  Boned.) — 13.  (De  Ca- 
rat. Morb.  Dintnrn.,  i.,  c.  9,  p.  309 ;  c.  3,  p.  804  ;  c  6,  p.  317, 
4c.  rd.  Kflhn.)  — 14.  (De  Medio.,  ii.,  13:  iii.,  98,  *c.)  — 1». 
iB.iIioth.,  Cod.,  800.) 
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Many  of  the  ancient  physici&rt  have  written  on 
the  subject  of  drugs ;  the  following  list  contains 
probably  the  titles  of  all  the  treatises  that  are  ex- 
tant :  1.  Tlepl  *apftdtuv,  "  De  Kemediis  Purganti- 
bus;"  2.  Tlepl  'EXXetopiopov,  "  De  Veratri  Usn" 
(these  two  works  are  found  among  the  collection 
that  goes  under  the  name  of  Hippocrates,  but  are 
both  spurious1) ;  8.  Dioscorides,  Tlepl  TAr/r  'larpt- 
Kr/f,  "  De  Materia  Medica,"  in  five  books  (one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  celebrated  medical  treatises  of 
antiquity) ;  4.  Id.,  Tlepl  'Eviropioruv,  'ArrAuv  re  cat 
ivvticrav,  Qapftuitav,  "De  Facile  Parabilibus,  tarn 
Simplicibus  quam  Compositis,  Medicamentis,"  in 
two  books  (perhaps  spurious') ;  5.  Marcellus  Side- 
ta,  'larptKa  trtpl  'IjOuuv,  "De  Remediia  ex  Pisci- 
bus ;"  6.  Galen,  tlepl  Kpaaeuc  *<u  Amu/uuc  tuv 
'AkXuv  Qap/iaxov,  "De  Simplictum  Medicamento- 
rum  Temperamentis  et  Facultatibns,"  in  eleven 
books ;  7.  Id.,  Tlepl  Xwdeaeuc  toapfUuiuv  tuv  kotu 
Torrotif,  "  De  Compositione  Medicamentorum  secun- 
dum Locos,"  in  ten  books ;  8.  Id.,  Hepl  Xw&totus 
tap/tdicuv  tuv  Kara  Ttwi,  "  De  Compositione  Medi- 
camentorum secundum  Genera,"  in  seven  books; 
9.  Id.,  Tlepl  Tijc  tuv  KadatpovTuv  QapfUucuv  Atnxi- 
Htut,  "De  Purgantium  Medicamentorum  Facilitate" 
(perhaps  spurious1) ;  10.  Oribasius,  Zvvayuyal  'lar- 
piKai,  "  Collecta  Medicinalia,"  a  compilation  which 
consisted  originally  of  seventy  books  according  to 
Photius,*  or,  as  Suidas  says,  of  seventy-two :'  of 
these  we  possess  at  present  rather  more  than  one 
third,  five  of  which  (from  the  eleventh  to  the  fif- 
teenth) treat  of  Materia  Medica  ;  11.  Id.,  'Etnopuf- 
ra,  "  Euporista  ad  Eunapium,"  or  "  De  facile  Para- 
bilibus," in  four  books,  of  which  the  second  con- 
tains an  alphabetical  list  of  drugs ;  12.  Id.,  2ivof:t, 
"  Synopsis  ad  Eustathium,"  an  abridgment  of  his 
larger  work,  in  nine  books,  of  which  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  are  upon  the  subject  of  external 
and  internal  remedies  ;  13.  Paulus  ^Egineta,  "Es-i- 
Topyt  larpucqt  B<6Aia  'Esrra,  *'  Compendii  Medici 
Libri  Septem,"  of  which  the  last  treats  of  medi- 
cines ;  14.  Joannes  Actuarius,  "  De  Medicamento- 
rum Compositione,"  in  two  books  (translated  from 
the  Greek,  and  only  extant  in  Latin) ;  15.  Nicolaus 
Myrepsus,  "  Antidotarium"  (also  extant  only  in  a 
Latin  translation ) ;  16.  Cato,  "  De  He  Rustica," 
contains  a  good  deal  of  matter  on  this  subject  in  va- 
rious parts ;  17.  Celsus,  "  De  Medicina  Libri  Octo," 
of  which  the  fifth  treats  of  different  sorts  of  medi- 
cines ;  18.  Twelve  books  of  Pliny's  "  Historia  Nat- 
uralis"  (from  the  twentieth  to  the  thirty-second)  are 
devoted  to  Materia  Medica  ;  19.  Scribonius  Largus, 
"  Compositiones  Medicamentorum  ;"  20.  Apuleius 
Barbaras,  "  Herbarium,  seu  de  Medicaminibus  Her- 
barum ;"  21.  Sextus  Placitus  Papyriensis,  "  De  Med- 
icamentis ex  Animalibus ;"  22.  Marcellus  Empiri- 
cus,  "  De  Medicamentis  Empiricis,  Physicis,  ac  Ra- 
tionalibus."  The  works  of  the  Arabic  physicians 
on  this  subject  (though  their  contributions  to  Mate- 
ria Medica  and  Chemistry  are  among  the  most  val- 
uable part  of  their  writings)  it  would  be  out  of  place 
here  to  enumerate. 

♦APMA'KQN  or  4>APMAKE1'A£  TPAOH',  an  in- 
dictment against  one  who  caused  the  death  of  an- 
other by  poison,  whether  given  with  intent  to  kill 
or  to  obtain  undue  influence.*  It  was  tried  by  the 
court  of  Areopagus.  That  tht  malicious  intent 
was  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  crime,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  expressions  U  vpovoiac,  if  eirt- 
covArfr  «a2  wpobovXijc,  in  Antiphon.'  The  punish- 
ment was  death,  but  might  (no  doubt)  be  mitigated 

1.  (Vid.  Choulant,  "  Handbnch  der  Bucherkunde  iUr  die  JE1 
tare  Medici n ,"  Leipx.,  8ro,  184!  >— 8.  (Vid.  Choalant,  1.  c.)— 1 
(Fid.  Choulant,  1.  c)— 4.  (Biblioth.,  Cod.,  417.)— 5.  (Pollux, 
Onom.,  Tiii.,  40, 117.— Demoath.,  o.  Ariatocr.,  627.  —  Argun  ^ 
Or.  Antiph.,  Kara?,  frer-)- «•  (!•  c,  iii.,  118,  «1.  8toph . 
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»y  (he  court  under  palliating  circumstances.  We 
have  examples  of  such  ypa$ai  in  the  speech  of  An- 
tiphon  already  cited,  and  that  entitled  irept  tov  x°- 
pevrov.1  Among  the  Greeks,  women  appear  to  hare 
been  most  addicted  to  this  crime,  as  we  learn  from 
various  passages  in  ancient  authors.  Such  women 
are  called  ^apfiaxidec  and  Qap/iaKevrpiai.  Poisonous 
drugs  were  frequently  administered  as  love-potions, 
or  for  other  purposes  of  a  similar  nature.  Men 
whose  minds  were  affected  by  them  were  said  +ap- 
uaxfv.  Wills  made  by  a  man  under  the  influence 
of  drugs  (vird  fapuaituv)  were  void  at  Athens.* 

PHAROS  or  PHARUS  (fipor),  a  Lighthouse. 
The  most  celebrated  lighthouse  of  antiquity  was  that 
situated  at  the  entrance  to  the  port  of  Alexandres. 
It  was  built  by  Sostratus  of  Cnidus,  on  an  island 
which  bore  the  same  name,  by  command  of  one  of 
the  Ptolemies,  and  at  an  expense  of  800  talents.' 
It  was  square,  constructed  of  white  stone,  and  with 
admirable  art ;  exceedingly  lofty,  and  in  all  respects 
of  great  dimensions.4  It  contained  many  stories 
(iroAv6po^oi>9),  which  diminished  in  width  from  be- 
low upward.'  The  upper  stories  had  windows 
looking  seaward,  and  torches  or  fires  were  kept 
burning  in  them  by  night,  in  order  to  guide  vessels 
into  the  harbour.' 

Pliny*  mentions  the  lighthouses  of  Ostia  and  Ra- 
venna, and  says  that  there  were  similar  towers  at 
many  other  places.  They  are  represented  on  the 
medals  of  Apamea  and  other  maritime  cities.  The 
name  of  Pharos  was  given  to  them  in  allusion  to 
that  at  Alexandrea,  which  was  the  model  for  their 
construction.*  The  pharos  of  Brundisium,  for  ex- 
ample, was,  like  that  of  Alexandrea,  an  island  with 
a  lighthouse  upon  it."  Suetonius11  mentions  anoth- 
er pharos  at  Capreae. 

The  annexed  woodcut  shows  two  phari  remaining 
in  Britain.  The  first  is  within  the  precincts  of  Do- 
ver Castle.  It  is  about  40  feet  high,  octagonal 
externally,  tapering  from  below  upward,  and  built 
with  narrow  courses  of  brick  and  much  wider 
courses  of  stone  in  alternate  portions.  The  space 
within  the  tower  is  square,  the  sides  of  the  octagon 
without  and  of  the  square  within  being  equal,  viz., 
each  15  Roman  feet.  The  door  is  seen  at  the 
bottom.1'  A  similar  pharos  formerly  existed  at  Bou- 
logne, and  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Calig- 
ula.1' The  round  tower  here  introduced  is  on  the 
bummit  of  a  hill  on  the  coast  of  Flintshire.14 


PHA'ROS  (*«pof).     (Vid.  Pallium.) 
PHASE'LUS   (fuoijXoc)   was   a   vessel  rather 
long  and  narrow,  apparently  so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  shape  of  a  phaselus  or  kidney 
nean.    It  was  chiefly  used  by  the  Egyptians,  and 


1.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc,  p.  III.)—*.  (Demoath.,  c.  Staph.,  1133.) 
—  S.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxzri.,  IS.  —  Staph.  Bin.,  •.  r.  Mpoc.  — 
AchiU.  Tat.,  t.,  «.)—♦.  (Ceear,  Bell.  Cit.,  Hi.,  113.)— 5.  (Stra- 
in, xTii..  1,  4  6.)  —  «.  (Herodiin, It.,  S.)  —  7.  (Vml.  Flacc.,  ni.. 
B4.— Vii.  Bartoli,  Luc.  Ant.,  ill.,  IS.)- 8.  (1.  c.)— 9.  (Herodian, 
1.  e.— 8*iet.,  Claud.,  SO.— Brandt,  Anal.,  li.,  IBS.)— 10.  (Mela, 
ii.,  7,  ,  13.— Sttph.  Byx.,1.  <■..)—  II.  (Tib.,  74.)— IS.  (Stnkely, 
Itin.  Curiae.,  p.  ISO.)  —  13.  (Saetou.,  Celig.,  it.  —  Montfaacon, 
Sapnlem.,  V.,  it.,  L.  ri.,  S,  4.)— 14.  (Pennant,  Par.  of  White- 
find  and  Holrw-U,  p.  US.) 


was  of  various  sizes,  from  a  mere  boat  to  a  vessel 
adapted  for  long  voyages.1  Octavia  sent  ten  tri- 
remes of  this  kind,  which  she  had  obtained  from 
Antony,  to  assist  her  brother  Octavianus  ;  and  Ap- 
pian'  describes  them  as  a  kind  of  medium  between 
the  ships  of  war  and  the  common  transport  or  mer- 
chant vessels.  The  phaselus  was  built  for  speed 
(phaselus  Hit — navium  celtrrimus'),  to  which  raoro 
attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  than  to  its 
strength  ;  whence  the  epithet  fragilis  is  given  to  it 
by  Horace.4  These  vessels  were  sometimes  made 
of  clay  (fietilibus  phaseHs'),  to  which  the  epithet  of 
Horace  may  perhaps  also  refer. 

•PHASE'LUS  or  PHASE'OLHS  (eto'or/Aor,  fool- 
oXof),  the  Phaseolus  vulgaris,  or  common  Kidney 
Bean.4 

«PHASG'ANON  (+uoyavov).  "  Sprengel,"  says 
Adams,  "  hesitates  between  the  Iris  fatiditsima  and 
the  Gladiolus  communis,  or  common  Sword  Grass ; 
Stackhouse  between  the  latter  and  the  Iris  Xiphi- 
um.    These  doubts,  however,  are  of  older  date.'" 

•PHASIA'NOS  (ipaolavot  or  faoiavtuoc  6pvtc), 
the  Pheasant,  or  Phasianus  Colckicus,  L.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  legend,  the  Pheasant  took  its 
name,  in  that  language,  from  the  river  Phasis  in 
Colchis,  and  was  exclusively  confined  to  this  latter 
country,  before  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts. 
These  adventurers,  it  is  said,  on  ascending  the 
Phasis,  beheld  the  birds  in  question  spread  along 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and,  bringing  some  of  them 
back  to  their  native  country,  bestowed  upon  it,  says 
Montbeillard,  a  gift  more  precious  than  the  golden 
fleece.  At  the  present  day,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  the  pheasants  of  Colchis  or  Mingrelia 
are  the  finest  and  largest  in  the  known  world.' 

•PHASI'OLUS.    (Vid.  Phasklos.) 

PHASIS  (^d<7if)  was  one  of  the  various  methods 
by  which  public  offenders  at  Athens  might  be  pros- 
ecuted ;  but  the  word  is  often  used  to  denote  any 
kind  of  information ;  as  Pollux'  says,  koivu;  faotit 
iitaXovvro  ir&aai  al  uipniottf  ruv  \av8avbvruv  aSuci/- 
ftdruv.  (Vid.  Aristoph.,  Eq.,  300,  and  Acharn.,  823, 
826,  where  the  word  eVn>ru(u  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  <j>aivu.)  The  word  ovjcoetavrw  is  derived 
from  the  practice  of  laying  information  against  those 
who  exported  figs.    ( Vid.  Svcophantks.) 

Though  it  is  certain  that  the  Quote  was  distin- 
guished from  other  methods  of  prosecution,1*  we  are 
not  informed  in  what  its  peculiarities  consisted. 
According  to  Pollux,"  it  might  be  brought  against 
those  who  committed  offences  against  the  mine  laws, 
or  the  customs,  or  any  other  part  of  the  revenue  ; 
against  any  persons  who  brought  false  accusations 
against  others  for  such  offences ;  and  against  guard- 
ians who  injured  their  wards.  The  charge,  as  in 
the  ypaffi,  was  made  in  writing  (h  ypafiuaTtlif), 
with  the  name  of  the  prosecutor  and  the  proposed 
penalty  (nur/fta)  affixed,  and  also  the  names  of  the 
Kiiirfpec.  The  same  author  says,  ifaivovro  ii  wpoc 
rbv  upxovTa.  Here  we  must  either  understand  the 
word  upxovra  to  be  used  in  a  more  general  sense, 
as  denoting  any  magistrate  to  whom  a  jurisdiction 
belonged,  or  read,  with  Schomann,1*  tovc  &pxovrac. 
For  it  is  clear  that  the  archon  was  not  the  only 
person  before  whom  a  ^uo-tf  might  be  preferred.  In 
cases  where  com  had  been  carried  to  a  foreign  port, 
or  money  lent  on  a  ship  which  did  not  bring  a  return 
cargo  to  Athens,  and  probably  in  all  cases  of  offence 


1.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  it.,  J99.— Catull.,  4.— Martial,  x,  30, 11.— 
Cic.  ad  Att.,  i.,  13.1 — S.  (Bell.  Cit.,  t.,  93.)-S.  (Catnll ,  1.  c>— 
4.  (Carm.,  iii.,  S,  87,  28.)— S.  (Jut.,  XT.,  1*7.)— «.  (Dioacor.,  ii , 
180. — Galen,  Da  Simpl.,  riii. — Adams,  Append.,  a.  t.) — 7.  (The- 
ophr.,  Tii.,  IS. — Dioacor.,  it.,  SO. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  t.) — 8 
(rid.  Ahstot.,  T.,  83,  and  Geopon.,  xiT.,  19.  — Athen.,  Deip. 
xiT.— Griffith's  Corier,  Tin.,  SS5.)— 9  (Till.,  47.!— 10.  (Demoath. 
c  Arising.,  793.— Isoer.,  e  Callim.,  379,  ed.  Staph.)— 11.  (1.  e.1 
—IS.  (DeComit.,  I7&) 
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against  tbe  export  and  import  laws,  the  information 
was  laid  before  tbe  lirtfuXnrai  rov  i/iitopiov.1  Where 
public  money  bad  been  embezzled  or  illegally  ap- 
propriated, for  which  a  eVio-ir  was  maintainable,  the 
evvitKot  were  the  presiding  magistrates.*  Offences 
relating  to  the  mines  came  before  the  thesmotheta?.' 
Injuries  done  by  guardians  to  their  wards  or  wards' 
estate,  whether  a  public  prosecution  or  a  civil  action 
was  resorted  to,  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
archon,  whose  duty  it  was  to  protect  orphans.4  All 
f<iar.tc  were  ripi/Toi  uyuvec,  according  to  Pollux,* 
and  he  says  to  rifindiv  tyiyvtro  tuv  udiKov/Uvuv,  el 
«<u  6XKoc  iircp  abruv  tfveiev.  By  this  we  are  to 
understand  that  the  ripti/ta  went  to  the  state  if  the 
prosecution  was  one  of  a  purely  public  nature,  that 
is,  where  the  offence  immediately  affected  the 
state;  but  where  it  was  of  a  mixed  nature,  as 
where  a  private  person  was  injured,  and  the  state 
only  indirectly,  in  such  case  compensation  was 
awarded  to  the  private  person.  This  was  the  case 
in  prosecutions  against  fraudulent  guardians.  On 
the  same  ground,  wherever  tbe  prosecutor  had  an 
interest  in  the  cause  beyond  that  which  he  might 
feel  as  the  vindicator  of  public  justice,  as  where 
he,  or  some  third  person  on  whose  behalf  be  inter- 
posed, wag  the  party  directly  injured,  and  might 
reap  advantage  from  the  result,  he  was  liable  to 
the  iKu6tXia,  and  also  to  the  payment  of  the  rrpvra- 
vela,  just  as  he  would  be  in  a  private  action.  Prob- 
ably this  liability  attached  upon  informations  for 
carrying  corn  to  a  foreign  port,  as  the  informer 
there  got  half  the  penalty  if  successful.*  Where 
the  $uoic  was  of  a  purely  public  nature,  the  prose- 
cutor would  be  subject  only  to  the  payment  of  the 
wapdoraoic,  and  to  the  thousand  drachms  if  he 
failed  to  obtain  a  fifth  part  of  the  votes,  according 
to  the  common  practice  in  criminal  causes.7  Wheth- 
er, in  those  of  a  mixed  nature,  he  was  liable  to 
these  payments,  as  well  as  to  the  irpvravtia  and 
iiruteXia,  is  a  question  which  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed, but  cannot  be  settled.  We  have  no  speech 
left  us  by  the  orators  on  the  subject  of  a  duo-tf,  but 
only  mention  of  a  lost  speech  of  Lysias  wp&c  lyv 
foam  rov  bpbavmoi  olxov." 

•PHASSA  (aviVr/a),  the  Ring-dove  or  Cushat, 
namely,  the  Columba  palumbut,  L.  Sonini  says  the 
modem  Greeks  call  the  Ramier  of  tbe  French  javaa, 
and  le  pigeon  tauvage,  rckiorepi* 

•PHELLUS  (#AAor),  the  Querent  tuber,  or  Cork- 
tree." 

PHERNE  (+epvri).    (Vii.  Dos,  Gbeke.) 

PHIALA.     ( Vid.  Patera.) 

•PHILLYR'EA  (^iXXupia),  the  PhiUyrea  lati/olia, 
or  Broad-leaved  true  PhiUyrea.  Sibthorp  found  it 
growing  abundantly  in  Candia,  the  ancient  Crete.11 

•PHILYRA  (QiXvpa),  the  Tilia  Europtta,  the 
Lime  or  Linden  tree.  Of  the  inner  bark  were 
formed  strings  for  garlands,  mats,  &c." 

•PHLEOS  (QXeuc),  a  species  of  Reed.  Sprengel 
makes  it  the  Amnio  ampelodetmo* ;  Stackhouse,  the 
Arundo  calamagroatis.1' 

•PHLOMOS  (<j,X6uoc)  at  PHLOMIS  (cflo/ur). 
"From  the  brief  description,"  remarks  Adams,  "of 
the  <j>X6ftot  and  <j>\6pidcc  by  Dioscorides  and  Galen, 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  their  several  genera  and 
species.    Matthiolus,  Dodoneus,  and  Sprengel  are 


1.  (Demnath,  c.  Theocr,  1323.)— S.  (liocr.,  c.  Oallim,  372.— 
lye ,  De  Pobl.  Pocon.,  149.— Do  Aristoph.  bon.,  194,  ed.  Staph.) 
—3.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  64.)— 4.  (Suidas,  a.  r.  ♦ooi$.— Domoslh, 
e.  Onet.,  80S  ;  c.  Lacr,  (40  ;  e.  Nauaim,  Ml.)— S.  (viii.,  48.) 
—  •  (Demosth,  c.  Theocr.,  1329  —  Bockh,  Staatih.  der  Athe- 
»»r,u,93.)— 7.  (Demoalh.,  c.  Tbecci,  1233.)— 8.  (Vid.  Bockh, 
Id,  i ,  37S-3SS,  394-39E.  —  Meier,  Att.  Proa,  247-232,  731.— 
Pletner,  Proc.  and  El.,  ii.,  J-I7J  -9.  (Adams,  Append.,  a.  t.) — 
la  (Theophr..  i.,  *.)— II.  (Diaacor.,  i, 123.— Theophr,  H.  P., 
1,9.  —  Adams,  Append.,  a.  t.)  — 12.  (Theophr.,  II.  P., ».,  12.— 
C.  PI.,  Ti.,  12.  —  Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.)  —II.  (Theophr.,  it.,  8, 
10  — Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.) 
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agreed  that  tbe  fXouoc  aypta  is  the  Phlomu  jrultet- 
ta,  or  Broad-leaved  Sage-tree.  The  female  Xtvt) 
fXouot  is  the  Verbascum  undulatum,  Lam.,  accord- 
ing to  Sibthorp,  and  the  male  Xevnii  fM/iot,  tbe 
Verbatcum  Thaptus,  or  Great  Mullein,  according  to 
tbe  same ;  but  Sprengel  appears  to  show  satisfac- 
torily that  the  female  is  the  Thaptut,  and  tbe  male 
the  undulatum.  The  Verbatcum  nigrum,  or  Black 
Mullein,  is  well  known.  The  first  two  species  of 
the  fXCfut  are  referred  by  Sprengel  to  the  Phlomu 
Samia,  L.,  and  the  Phlomu  lunarifolia,  Sibthorp. 
Clusius  named  the  narrow-leaved  Jerusalem  Sage, 
Phlomu  lychniti*."1 

•PHLOX  (<rtdf),  a  plant  which  Sprengel  calls 
the  Agroslemma  eoronarium.  "  Schneider  mentions 
that  Anguillara  held  it  to  be  tbe  "fiore  del  vetuto" 
of  the  Italians.  All  tbe  plants  included  in  tbe  genus 
Phlox  of  modern  botanists  are  natives  of  tbe  New 
World."* 

•PHOCA  (oWwr/),  the  Seal,  or  Phoca  minima, 
called  by  Pliny  "  VUulut  marmot,"  or  Sea  Calf.  It 
was  ranked  among  the  Kirn  by  Homer.1 

•PHOCENA  (f*wta<va),  the  Delphinut  Phocana, 
L.,  or  Porpoise.  Julius  Scaliger,  Belon,  Gesner, 
and  Rondelet  concur  in  referring  the  Turiio  of 
Pliny  to  the  Porpoise.  Pliny  and  other  writers  of 
antiquity  confound  the  do*r/,  or  Seal,  with  the  o*>- 
xaiva,  or  Porpoise.* 

•PHCENICOPT'ERUS  (toiviKomepoc),  the  Fla- 
mingo, or  Phoznieopterut  ruber,  L.  The  Greek 
name,  which  means  "  crimson- winged,"  is  an  epi- 
thet especially  suitable  to  individuals  of  two  years 
old,  whose  wings  alone  are  of  a  fine  carnation,  while 
the  neck  and  body  are  still  invested  with  white 
plumes.  The  ancients  held  the  flesh  of  the  Flamin- 
go in  high  estimation,  and  tbe  tongue  was  especially 
regarded  as  an  exquisite  morsel ;  but  such  of  tbe 
moderns  as  have  tasted  it  declare  it  to  be  oily,  and 
of  an  unpleasant  marshy  flavour.* 

•PHOZNICU'RUS  (jmviKovpoc),  a  species  of  Bird, 
the  Sylvia  Phanicurus,  Lath.,  or  Redstart.  "  The 
Redstart  so  nearly  resembles  the  Redbreast  in 
general  appearance,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  Aristotle  took  it  for  a  Redbreast  in  its  summei 
plumage."* 

•PH03NIX  (detvif),  I.  a  fabulous  Egyptian  bird. 

♦II.  The  Phamx  dactyli/era.  Date-tree,  or  greater 
Palm.  "  Theophrastus  describes  six  species  or 
kinds  of  palms ;  his  xoftatpi^ne  is  the  same  as  tbe 
XOftai^nXoc  folvtfj  of  Dioscorides,  namely,  the  Cha- 
marnpt  humilit,  L.  The  Thebaic  Palms  of  Dios- 
corides are  named  Crucifera  Thebaica  by  De  Lisle; 
but,  according  to  Sprengel,  they  were  mere  varieties 
of  the  common  Palm.  Tbe  ancients  were  well 
aware  of  the  distinction  of  sex  which  exists  in  this 
tribe  of  trees.  The  dotvtf  ma  of  Dioscorides  is  un- 
doubtedly the  Lolium  perennt,  Perennial  Darnel,  or 
Rye  Grass.7 

PHO'NOS  (f>voc ),  Homicide,  was  either  hoveuit 
or  OKoioioc,  a  distinction  which  corresponds  in  some 
measure,  but  not  exactly,  with  our  murder  and 
manslaughter;  for  the  fovoc  Uovatoc  might  fall  with- 
in the  description  of  justifiable  homicide,  while  d«v 
voe  aKovatoc  might  be  excusable  homicide.    Accord- 


1.  (Dioaoor.,  iT,  102. — Galea,  De  Simpl.,  viil. — Theophr.,  it. 
11  —  Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.)  —  2.  (Theophr.,  II.  P.,  Ti.,  ».  — 
Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 3.  (Ariatot.,  H.  A.,  ii.  —  Oppian,  Ha)., 
i.— .Slian  N.  A.,  xii.— Pliny.— Homer,  Od„  iT.,  492.)— 4.  (Aria- 
tot.,  Ti.,  12  ;  Tiii.,  13.  —  .EL an,  t.,  4  ;  ix,  99.  —  Xenoeratea  et 
Galen,  De  Alim.— Pliny,  H.  N,  ix.,  9.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.) 
—  9.  (Oriffith'a  CuTier,  Tiii.,  943.  —  JoTenal,  ii.— Philoat,  Tit. 
Apoll.  —  Cehraa,  ii.,  18,  Trith  Dr.  Milligan's  note.  — Adams,  Ap- 
pend., a.  t.)— «.  (Ariatot.,  H.  A.,  ix.,  SB.— Fid.  Geopoo.,  XT.,  1.) 
— 7.  (Theophr,  i,  t,  13,  *c— Dioaoor,  i,  148,  149, 1SO.-43* 
len,  De  Simpl.,  Tiii.— Vid.  Theophr,  ii,  9.— Pliny,  H.  N,  ixiii, 
7.— Clandian,  Nupt.  Hon.  et  Mar,  1.  At.  —  OL  Celati,  Hierobot, 
and  Sir  W.  Drummond'a  articles  in  the  Classical  Journal,  N« 
98,  29,  31.— Dioaoor,  iT,  43.— Adama,  Append,  a.  t.) 
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ng  to  the  different  circumstances  under  which  the 
homicide  was  committed,  the  tribunal  to  which  the 
case  was  referred,  and  the  modes  of  proceeding  at 
Athens,  varied.  All  cases  of  murder  (with  one  ex- 
ception, to  be  hereafter  noticed)  were  tried  by  the 
court  of  Areopagus ;  other  cases  of  homicide  were 
'by  the  statutes  of  Draco)  to  be  tried  by  the  ed*r<u. 
All  Qovinai  iUcu  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
upxuv  pamtei't aa  vye/un  dixooryplov.  He  was  an- 
ciently the  sole  judge  in  cases  of  unintentional 
homicide ;  for  such  an  act  was  considered,  in  a  re- 
ligious point  of  view,  as  being  a  pollution  of  the 
city ;  and  it  became  his  duty,  as  guardian  of  reli- 
gion, to  take  care  that  the  pollution  (fiyoc)  was  duly 
expiated.  Draco,  however,  established  the  i^irot, 
first,  as  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  upxov  Pood-tit  • 
and  soon  after  they  began  to  perform  the  office  of 
iutaorai,  he  being  the  presiding  magistrate. '  In  dis- 
cussing this  subject,  we  have  to  consider  the  vari- 
ous courts  established  at  Athens  for  the  trial  of 
homicide,  the  different  species  of  crime  therein  re- 
spectively prosecuted,  the  manner  of  proceeding 
against  the  criminal,  and  the  nature  of  the  punish- 
ment to  which  he  was  liable.  All  these  points  are 
fully  discussed  by  Matthias  in  his  treatise  De  Judi- 
ens  Atken.  in  the  Miscellanea  Pkiiologica,  vol.  i.,  to 
which  more  particular  references  are  given  in  this 
article. 

Solon,  who  seems  to  have  remodelled  the  court 
of  Areopagus,  enacted  that  this  court  should  try 
cases  of  murder  and  malicious  wounding,  besides 
arson  and  poisoning."  One  would  be  deemed  a 
murderer  who  instigated  another  to  commit  the 
deed,  provided  the  purpose  were  accomplished.' 
Besides  the  court  of  Areopagus,  there  were  four 
other  courts  of  which  the  t^irai  were  judges :  rd 
hrl  XlaXXaMv,  rd  M  Aetyivio,  rd  hcl  UpvTavelo, 
and  rd  h>  bpearrot.*  To  the  court  M  RaXXailu  be- 
longed cases  of  accidental  homicide,  manslaughter, 
and  attempts  to  commit  murder  {flovXtiocic).  Such 
a  case  as  that  mentioned  by  Demosthenes,*  of  an 
unlawful  blow  followed  by  death,  would  be  man- 
slaughter. It  seems,  also,  that  this  court  had  a 
concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  Areopagus  in  char- 
ges of  murderous  conspiracy,  which  was  carried 
into  effect.  The  law  perhaps  allowed  the  prosecu- 
tor to  waive  the  heavier  charge,  and  proceed  against 
the  offender  for  the  conspiracy  only.'  As  to  the 
supposed  origin  of  this  court,  see  Harpocration.'  To 
the  court  iirl  AftytWy  were  referred  cases  where 
the  party  confessed  the  deed,  but  justified  it :  uv  tic 
vitoioyjj  fih>  KTeivat,  iwouuc  6t  £5  idpaxivai.  De- 
mosthenes calls  it  iyioratov  not  iputudeoraTov.' 
As  to  the  origin  of  this  court,  see  Matthias,  158. 
In  the  rd  brl  U.pvravti^,  the  objects  of  prosecution 
were  inanimate  things,  as  wood,  stone,  or  iron, 
which  had  caused  the  death  of  a  man  by  falling  on 
him .  •  Draco  enacted  that  the  cause  of  death  should 
be  cast  out  of  the  boundaries  of  the  land  (iirtpop%- 
eaOat),  in  which  ceremony  the  «AT«"  Paaitevc  was 
assisted  by  the  ^vXoSaotXetc.1'  This  was  a  relic  of 
very  rude  times,  and  may  be  not  inaptly  compared 
with  our  custom  of  giving  deodands.  Matthis" 
thinks  there  was  an  ulterior  object  in  the  investiga- 
tion, viz ,  that  by  the  production  of  the  instrument 
by  which  deatl  was  inflicted,  a  clew  might  be  found 
to  the  discovny  of  the  real  murderer,  if  any.    The 


1.  (So  dee,  a.  r.  'Hytpotut  ititaoTwUv. — Pollux,  Onom.,  Tiii., 

»1».— Waohemnth,  II.,  i,  308.)— %.  (Demoath.,  0.  Arietocr., 
.)— 3.  (Demoath.,  c  Conon.,  1*84,  1865.— Mat*..  148.)—*. 
(Herpocr.  M  Said.,  s.  v.  'K^/rai.)—  5.  (c.  Now.,  1148.)—  6. 
(Herpocr.,  e.  t.  BovAtwuf  — Antiph.,  rirpaX.,  ISO,  ad.  Staph.— 
■atth.,  ISO.)— 7.  (».  t.  'E*i  IlaMaM*.— Pollox,  Onom.,  Tiii., 
118.)— 8.  (c.  Ariatocr..  844.— Hupocr.,  a.  r.  'Kiri  dxAdtWai.- 
Pollai,  Onuo>,  Tiii.,  lit.)— V.  (Hupocr.,  a.  r.  'EW  tlmravtiu. 
-Pollax,  Onom,  Tiii.,  ISO.— Demoath.,  o.  Arietocr.,  Mi.)— 10. 
(Meier,  Alt.  Pre.,  117.  —  SuhJu,  «.  t.  Nimr.  — iEorh.,  c 
ftoioh.,  88.  ed.  Steph.)— 11.  (p.  1M.) 
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court  tv  fpearrot  was  reserved  for  a  peculiar  ease ; 
where  a  man,  after  going  into  exile  for  an  uninten- 
tional homicide,  and  before  be  had  appeased  the  rel- 
atives of  the  deceased,  was  charged  with  having 
committed  murder.  He  was  brought  in  a  ship  to  a 
place  in  the  harbour  called  hi  dpearroi,  and  there 
pleaded  his  cause  on  board  ship,  while  the  judges 
remained  on  land.  If  he  was  convicted,  he  suffered 
the  punishmert  of  murder;  if  acquitted,  he  suffere 
the  remainder  of  his  former  punishment.  The  ob 
ject  of  this  cmtrivance  was  to  avoid  pollution  (for 
the  crime  of  the  first  act  had  not  yet  been  expiated), 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  bring  the  second  offence 
to  trial.' 

To  one  or  other  of  these  courts  all  foviiau  SUat 
were  sent  for  trial,  and  it  was  the  business  of  the 
Upxuv  fiaoiXtic  to  decide  which  The  usk  of  pros- 
ecution devolved  upon  the  nearest  relatives  of  the 
deceased,  and  in  case  of  a  slave,  upon  the  master. 
To  neglect  to  prosecute,  without  good  cause,  was 
deemed  an  offence  against  religion ;  that  is,  in  any 
relative  not  farther  removed  than  a  first  cousin's 
son  (ive<fiiadaic).  Within  that  degree  the  law  en- 
joined the  relatives  to  prosecute,  under  penalty  of 
an  iatUiac  ypafn  if  they  failed  to  do  so.*  They 
might,  however  (without  incurring  any  censure),  ' 
forbear  to  prosecute,  where  the  murdered  man  had 
forgiven  the  murderer  before  he  died ;'  or,  in  cases 
of  involuntary  homicide,  where  the  offender  gave  the 
satisfaction  which  the  law  required,  unless  the  de- 
ceased had  given  a  special  injunction  to  avenge  him.4 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  prosecutor  was,  to 
give  notice  to  the  accused  to  keep  away  from  all 
public  places  and  sacrifices.  This  was  called  ny>6/J- 
fn/atc ,  and  was  given  at  the  funeral  of  the  deceased.' 
After  this  he  gave  a  public  notice  in  the  market 
place,  warning  the  accused  to  appear  and  answe 
to  the  charge :  here  he  was  said  irpotmilv  or  trpo 
ayopcvetv  fovov.*  The  next  thing  was  to  prefer  the 
charge  before  the  king  archon.  To  such  charge 
the  term  itricwrvirrwflai  or  tirefitvai  was  peculiarly 
applied.'  The  charge  was  delivered  in  writing; 
the  prosecutor  was  said  avoypd^eadai  iUtiv  dvvov.' 
The  king  arcbon  having  received  it,  after  first  warn- 
ing the  defendant  aitixtoBai  tuv  /rvtmipiuv  nal  raw 
uXKav  vofUfiuv,'  proceeded  in  due  form  to  the  avd- 
Kpiatc.  The  main  thing  to  be  inquired  into  was  the 
nature  of  the  offence,  and  the  court  to  which  the 
cognizance  appertained.  The  evidence  and  other 
matters  were  to  be  prepared  in  the  usual  way. 
Three  months  were  allowed  for  this  preliminary  in- 
quiry, and  there  were  three  special  beariqgs,  one  in 
each  month,  called  diatutaaiai,  or  (according  to 
Bekker's  reading)  irpoAucaaiai ;"  after  which,  in  the 
fourth  month,  the  king  archon  elaijye  ryv  itinirv." 
The  defendant  was  allowed  to  put  in  a  irapaypafq 
if  he  contended  that  the  charge  ought  to  J>e  tried  in 
one  of  the  minor  courts.'* 

All  the  dovued  SiKatrrqpia  were  heltljn  the  open 
air,  in  order  that  the  judges  might  not  be  under  the 
same  roof  with  one  suspected  of  impurity,  nor  the 
prosecutor  with  his  adversary."  The  king  archor. 
presided,  with  his  crown  taken  off.14  The  parties 
were  bound  by  the  most  solemn  oaths;  the  one 
swearing  that  the  charge  was  true,  that  he  bore 


1.  (Demoett,  c.  Ariatocr.,  048.— Hupocr.,  •.  t.  'Kv  tyumi. 

—  Pollux,  Om.,  Tin.,  ISO.  —  Matth.,  155.)  —  *.  (Demoath.,  o. 
Anrtrot.,  503  ;  0.  Maeart.,  10M-,  c.  Euorg.  et  Mnee.,  1160,  MM. 

—  Antiph.,  Da  Her.  Cud.,  135,  ed.  Staph.)  —  3.  (Demoath.,  a. 
Paatam.,  OSS.)  — 4.  (Lreiae,  0.  Agor.,  133,  138,  ed.  Staph.  - 
Mitth.,  170.)— 5.  (Antiplu,  Da  Her.  Cad  ,  ISO,  13».-De  Caor 
141,  ed.  Steph.— DeaMeth.,  e.  Lenin.,  405 ;  c.  Arietocr.,  031 ;  o 
Euerx.,  1 180.)— 6.  (DeaMeth.,  c.  Maeart.,  1068 ;  c.  New.,  1*46.1 
—7.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  Tiii.,  S3, 118.— Herpocr.,  •.  t.  'EvcnnfU* 
ro.— Antiph.,  rarey.  0app.,  Ill,  ad.  Staph.)— 8.  (Antiph.,  Da 
Chor.,  145,  ed.  Staph.)  —  8.  (PoUux,  Onom.,  Tiii.,  68,  BO.)— K 
(Ami:  h„  De  Chor.,  146,  ed.  Steph.)  —II.  (Matth.,  180.)  —  It 
(Poll.x, Onom.,  Tiii.,  67.>— 13.  (Antiph.,  De  Her.  Cad.,  130,  ed. 
Steph.)— 14.  (Pollox,  mum.,  Tiii.,  00.) 
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of  frogs,  &c.  We  may  remark  here,  by  the  way, 
that  the  chorus  of  tragedy  appeared  generally  with- 
out masks,  the  Eumenides  of  yEacliylus  being  prob- 
ably only  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  The 
nasks  of  the  characters  in  the  old  Attic  comedy 
were  therefore,  on  the  whole,  faithful  to  life,  and 
free  from  the  burlesque  exaggerations  which  we  see 
in  the  masks  of  later  times.  A  change  was  made 
in  the  comic  masks  when  it  was  forbidden  to  rep- 
resent in  comedy  the  archon  by  imitating  his  person 
upon  the  stage,1  and  still  more,  shortly  after,  by  the 
sxtension  of  this  law  to  all  Athenian  citizens.*  The 
consequence  of  such  laws  was,  that  the  masks 
henceforth,  instead  of  individuals,  represented  class- 
es of  men,at.  «.,  they  were  masks  typical  of  men  of 
certain  professions  or' trades,  of  a  particular  age  or 
station  in  life,  and  some  were  grotesque  caricatures. 
A  number  of  standing  characters  or  masks  was  thus 
introduced  in  comedy.  Pollux  gives  a  list  of  such 
standing  masks,  which  are  divided,  like  those  of 
tragedy,  into  five  classes. 

1.  Comic  mask*  for  old  men. — Nine  masks  of  this 
class  are  mentioned.  The  mask  representing  the 
oldest  man  was  called  jruirirer  irpdroc :  his  head  was 
shaved  to  the  skin,  he  had  a  mild  expression  about 
his  eyebrows,  bis  beard  was  thick,  his  cheeks  hol- 
low, and  his  eyes  melancholy.  His  complexion 
was  pale,  and  the  whole  expression  of  the  counte- 
nance was  mild.  2.  The  imirn-of  trepoc  was  of  a 
more  emaciated  and  more  vehement  appearance, 
sad  and  pale ;  he  had  hair  on  his  head  and  a  beard, 
but  the  hair  was  red  and  his  ears  broken.  3.  The 
iiytfiuv,  likewise  an  old  man,  with  a  thin  crown  of 
hair  round  his  head,  an  aquiline  nose,  and  a  flat 
countenance.  His  right  eyebrow  was  higher  than 
the  left.  4.  The  irpeoMrnc  had  a  long  and  floating 
beard,  and  likewise  a  crown  of  hair  round  his  head ; 
his  eyebrows  were  raised,  but  his  whole  aspect  was 
that  of  an  idle  man.  6.  The  tp/iuveioc  was  bald- 
headed,  but  had  a  beard  and  raised  eyebrows,  and 
was  of  angry  appearance.  6.  The  iropvotooitoc  re- 
sembled the  mask  called  Xvno/i^deioc,  but  his  lips 
were  contorted,  the  eyebrows  contracted,  and  the 
head  without  any  hair.  7.  The  iouuveiof  devrtpoc 
had  a  pointed  beard,  but  was  otherwise  without 
hair.  8.  The  ofnvoiruyuv,  or  pointed  beard,  was 
likewise  bald-headed,  had  ex- 
tended eyebrows,  and  was  look- 
ing ill-tempered.  9.  The  Xv- 
Kofafittoi  had  a  thick  beard, 
was  conspicuous  on  account 
of  his  long  chin,  and  the  form 
of  his  eyebrows  expressed  great 
curiosity. 
The  annexed  comic  mask, 
representing  an  old  man,  is  taken  from  the  Museo 
Botbon* 

8.  Comic  mask*  for  young  men. — Pollux  enumer- 
ates ten  masks  of  this  kind  :  1.  The  miyxpyoroc 
formed  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  young 
men;  he  had  but  few  wrinkles  on  his  forehead, 
showed  a  muscular  constitution  {yvftvaariKot),  was 
rather  red  in  the  face,  the  upper  part  of  his  head 
was  bald,  his  hair  was  red,  and  his  eyebrows  raised. 
S.  The  veavloKot  uiXac  was  younger  than  the  pre- 
ceding one,  and  with  low  eyebrows.  He  represent- 
ed a  young  man  of  good  education,  and  fond  of 
gymnastic  exercises.  3.  The  vtavUmoc  oiXoc,  or 
the  thick-haired  young  man,  was  young  and  hand- 
some, and  of  a  blooming  countenance,  his  eyebrows 
were  extended,  and  there  was  only  one  wrinkle 
upon  bis  forehead.  4.  The  veavionoc  ditaXie,  his 
hair  was  like  that  of  the  iruyxpnoroc,  but  he  was 


I.  (Schol.  ad  Alittoph.,  Nob ,  31.)— S.  (Schol.  *d  Amtoph., 
*ck^lM>;  A-,  HW.—SaidM,  •.  v.  'Avritur&S.)-*.  (voL  t, 
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the  youngest  of  all,  and  represented  a  tender  yonw 
brought  up  in  seclusion  from  the  world.  6.  The 
aypoUoc,  or  rustic  young  man,  had  a  dark  complex- 
ion, broad  lips,  a  pug-nose,  and  a  crown  of  hair  round 
his  head.  .6.  The  tiriactoroc  OTfartuTtK,  or  the  for- 
midable soldier,  with  black  hair  hanging  over  his 
forehead.  7.  The  eirieetcroc  itvrtpof  was  the  same 
as  the  preceding,  only  younger  and  of  a  fair  com- 
plexion. 8.  The  KoXai,  or  the  flatterer ;  and,  9.  The 
KapaeiToc,  or  parasite,  were  dark,1  and  had  aquiline 
noses.  Both  were  apparently  of  a  'Sympathising 
nature ;  the  parasite,  however,  bad  broken  ears, 
was  inerry-looking,  and  had  a  wicked  expression 
about  his  eyebrows.  10.  The  cUovticdc  represented 
a  stranger  in  splendid  attire,  his  beard  was  shaved, 
and  his  cheeks  pierced  through.  The  auceXutoc  was 
another  parasite. 

3.  Comic  mask*  far  male  slave*. — Of  this  class 
seven  masks  are  mentioned :  1.  The  mask  repre- 
senting a  very  old  man  was  called  irujnrof ,  and  had 
gray  hair,  to  indicate  that  he  had  obtained  his  lib- 
erty. 8.  The  tiyepini  ■dtpamw  had  bis  red  hair  plat- 
ted, raised  eyebrows,  and  a  contracted  forehead. 
He  was  among  slaves  the  same  character  as  the 
irpta6ir>K  among  freemen.  3.  The  kutu  rpixiac  or 
kuto  Ttrpcxuftivoc  was  half  bald-headed,  had  red 
hair  and  raised  eyebrows.  4.  The  ovXo{  vtctmir, 
or  the  thick-haired  slave,  had  red  hair  and  a  Ted 
countenance ;  he  was  without  eyebrows,  and  had 
a  distorted  countenance.  6.  The  -depuiruv  utooc 
was  bald-headed  and  had  red  hair.  6.  The  &pd- 
ituv  rerrif  was  bald-headed  and  dark,  but  had  two 
or  three  slips  of  hair  on  his  head  and  on  his  chin, 
and  his  countenance  was  distorted.  7  The  ini- 
aetaroc  ineuuv,  or  the  fierce-looking  slave,  resem- 
bled the  lrrtpuv  fttpumw,  with  the  exception  of  the 
hair. 

4.  Comic  mask*  for  old  yeomen. — Pollux  menticu 
three,  vis. :  the  ypatiiov  lajrvdv  or  Xvkoa.vi.ov,  a  tall 
woman  with  many  but  small  wrinkles,  and  pale  but 
with  animated  eyes ;  the  iraxeia  ypavc,  or  the  fat 
old  woman  with  large  wrinkles,  and  a  band  round 
her  head  keeping  the  hair  together ;  and  the  ypat- 
6iov  oUovpiv,  or  the  domestic  old  woman.  Her 
cheeks  were  hollow,  and  she  had  only  two  teeia  on 
each  side  of  her  mouth. 

6.  Comic  mask*  for  young  women. — Pollux  men- 
tions fourteen,  viz.:  1.  The  yw7)  Xcktiio),  vr  the 
talkative  woman ;  her  hair  was  smoothly  cwnbed 
down,  the  eyebrows  rather  raised,  and  the  complex- 
ion white.  3.  The  ymn)  ovXn  was  only  distinguish- 
ed for  her  fine  head  of  hair.  3.  The  noon  had  her 
hair  combed  smoothly,  had  high  and  black  eyebrows, 
and  a  white  complexion.  4.  The  \jievioK6pii  had  a 
whiter  complexion  than  the  former,  her  hair  was 
bound  up  above  the  forehead,  and  she  was  intended 
to  represent  a  young  woman  who  had  not  been  mar- 
ried more  than  once.  5.  Another  mask  of  the  same 
name  was  only  distinguished  from  the  former  by 
the  irregular  manner  in  which  the  hair  was  repre- 
sented. 6.  The  oiraproKoXiof  Xsktikti,  an  elderly 
woman  who  had  once  been  a  prostitute,  and  whose 
hair  was  partly  gray.  7.  The  naXXaicri  resembled 
the  former,  but  had  a  better  head  of  hair.  8.  The 
riXtiov  iratpucov  was  more  red  in  the  face  than  the 
TpevdonopTj,  and  had  locks  about  her  ears.  9.  The 
iraipiiiov  was  of  a  less  good  appearance,  and  wore 
a  band  round  the  head.  10.  The  iiaxpvooc  traipa 
derived  the  name  from  the  gold  with  which  her 
hair  was  adorned.  11.  The  iiufurpoc  iraioa,  from 
the  variegated  band  wound  around  her  bead.  18. 
The  Xafinudiov,  from  the  circumstance  of  her  hair 
being  dressed  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  stood  up- 
right upon  the  head  in  the  form  of  a  lampas.     IS. 


1.  (Compare  Adnn.,  vi.,  p.  H7J 
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1*1)6  aipa  ■nipUovpot  represented  a  female  slave 
.lew  y  bought,  and  wearing  only  a  white  chiton.  14. 
The  irapafn+ioThv  was  a  slave  distinguished  by  a 
pug-nose  and  her  hair :  she  attended  upon  hetern, 
and  wore  a  crocus-coloured  chiton. 

Numerous  as  these  masks  are,  the  list  cannot  by 
any  means  be  considered  as  complete,  for  we  know 
tha;  there  were  other  standing  masks  for  persons 
following  particular  kinds  of  trade,  which  are  not 
mentioned  in  Pollux.  Meson  of  Megara,  for  exam- 
ple, is  said  to  have  invented  a  peculiar  mask,  called 
after  his  own  name  fialouv,  anotheT  for  a  slave,  and 
a  third  to  represent  a  cook.1  From  this  passage 
of  Athensus  we  also  learn  that  Stephanus  of  By- 
zantium wrote  a  work  repi  irpooumtv. 

IIC.  Masks  used  in  thk  Satvrio  Drama. — The 
masks  used  in  this  species  of  the  Greek  drama 
were  intended  to  represent  Satyrs,  Silenus,  and 
similar  companions  of  Dionysus,  whence  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  countenances  and  form  of  then- 
heads  may  easily  be  imagined.  Pollux  only  men- 
tions the  gray-headed  Satyr,  the  unbearded  Satyr, 
Silenus,  and  the  irdmrof,  and  adds  that  the  charac- 
ters of  all  the  other  Satyric  masks  either  resembled 
these,  or  were  sufficiently  expressed  «/i  their  names, 
e.  g.,  the  Papposilenus  was  an  old  man  with  a  very 
predominant  animal  character.*  A  grotesque  mask 
of  a  Satyr,  together  with  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  a  tragic  mask,  is  contained  in  the  Townly 
Gallery  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  represented 
below. 


As  regards  the  earliest  representations  of  the 
regular  drama  among  the  Romans,  it  is  expressly 
stated  by  Diomedes'  that  masks  were  not  used,  but 
merely  U*  galerus  or  wig,  and  that  Roscius  Gallus, 
about  the  year  100  B.C.,  was  the  first  who  intro- 
duced the  use  of  masks.  It  should,  however,  be 
remembered,  that  masks  had  been  used  long  be- 
fore that  time  in  the  AtellansV  so  that  the  innova- 
tion of  Roscius  must  have  been  confined  to  the  reg- 
ular drama,  that  is,  to  tragedy  and  comedy.  As 
for  the  forms  of  Roman  masks,  it  might  be  pre- 
sumed that,  being  introduced  from  Greece  at  so 
late  a  period,  they  had  the  same  defects  as  those 
used  in  Greece  at  the  time  when  the  arts  were  in 
their  decline,  and  this  supposition  is  confirmed  by 
all  works  of  art,  and  the  paintings  of  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii,  in  which  masks  are  represented ;  for 
the  masks  appear  unnaturally  distorted,  and  the 
month  always  wide  open.  The  expressions  of  Ro- 
man writers  also  snpjiort  this  supposition.'  We 
may  mention  here  that  some  of  the  oldest  MSS.  of 
Terence  contain  representations  of  Roman  masks, 
and  from  these  MSS.  they  have  been  copied  in  sev- 


1.  (Atbea.,  xir.,  p.  659.1— %   (Compaja  EichatUt,  Da  Dim- 
la)  Coauco-Satyrico,  p.  81.)— I.  Oil.,  i..  488,  ad.  Putacb,)— 4. 
(7aat.  a.  t.  Paraanata.)— »   (Cell.,  t.,  7  — Ju?.,  lii.,  174.) 
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eral  modern  editions  of  that  poet,  as  in  the  edition 
published  at  Urbino  in  1786,  fol.,  and  in  that  01 
Dacier.  The  cut  annexed  contains  representations 
of  four  of  these  masks  prefixed  to  the  Andria 


When  actors  at  Rome  displeased  their  audience 
and  were  hissed,  they  were  obliged  to  take  off  their 
masks ;  but  those  who  acted  in  the  Atellanas  were 
not  obliged  to  do  so.1  The  Roman  mimes  never 
wore  masks.    (Vtd.  Mixes.)* 

PF/RTICA,  the  pole  used  by  the  Aqrimknsorks, 
was  also  called  Deckmpkda  because  it  was  ten  feet 
long.  On  account  of  its  use  in  assigning  lands  to 
the  members  of  a  colony,  it  is  sometimes  represent- 
ed on  medals  by  the  side  of  the  augurial  plough.' 

PES  (woB{),  a  Foot.  The  Greeks  and  Romans. 
like  most  other  nations,  took  their  standards  of 
length  originally  from  the  different  parts  of  the  hu- 
man body,  and  the  names  which  were  thus  given 
to  the  measures  were  retained  after  the  measures 
themselves  had  been  determined  with  greater  nicety. 
The  foot  was  the  basis  of  their  whole  system  of 
measures  of  length  ;  and  as  the  value  of  the  Greek 
foot  is  easily  obtained  when  that  of  the  Roman  is 
known,  it  will  be  convenient  to  notice  the  latter 
first. 

I.  The  Roman  foot. —  There  are  five  different 
ways  of  determining  the  length  of  the  Roman  foot. 
These  are,  1.  From  ancient  measures  still  in  exist- 
ence ;  2.  From  measurements  of  known  distances 
along  roads ;  3.  From  measurements  of  buildings ; 
4.  From  the  contents  of  certain  measures  of  capa 
city ;  and,  6.  From  measurements  of  a  degree  on 
the  earth's  surface. 

1.  It  might  appear,  at  first  thoughts,  that  ancient 
measures  in  actual  existence  would  at  once  give 
the  required  information.  But  these  measures  are 
found  to  differ  among  themselves.  They  are  of 
two  kinds,  foot-measures  cut  upon  gravestones, 
and  brass  or  iron  measures,  intended,  in  all  proba- 
bility, to  be  used  as  measures.  From  the  nature  of 
the  case,  the  latter  would  probably  be  more  exact 
than  the  former,  and,  in  fact,  the  measures  on  the 
gravestones  are  rudely  cut,  and  their  subdivisions 
are  of  unequal  length,  so  that  they  have  no  preten- 
sions to  minute  accuracy ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  they  would  have 
been  made  very  far  wrong.  We  may  safely  con- 
clude that  they  would  have  about  as  much  accuracy 
as  a  measure  hastily  cut  on  stone  by  a  mason  from 
the  foot-rule  used  by  bim  in  working.  Four  such 
measures  are  preserved  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome. 
They  are  called  the  Statilian,  Cossutian,  ^Ebutian. 
and  Capponian  feet.  They  have  been  repeatedly 
measured,  but,  unfortunately,  the  different  measure- 
ments gave  different  results.  The  brass  and  iron 
foot-rules,  of  which  several  exist,  do  not  precisely 
agree  in  length.  There  was  anciently  a  standard 
foot-measure  kept  in  >  e  Capitol,  called  the  pes  mo- 
netalis,  which  was  probably  lost  at  the  burning  of 
the  Capitol  under  Vitellius  or  Titus. 

2.  The  itinerary  measurements  are  of  two  kinds, 
according  as  they  are  obt  lined  by  measuring  the 
distance  from  one  place  to  another,  or  the  dis- 


1.  (Featua,  a.  r.  Peraonala  Fabolm  — Macrob.,  Sat.,  ii.,  7.)— I 
(Compare  Fr.  De  Ficoroni,  DiaaerU'io  Da  larria  acenieisat  fig 
aria  conricia  ant.  Rom.,  Roma,  17SJ  and  1760,  its.— Fr.  Stian 
Diaaartatinde  rei  icasicai  apuil  Rorai  aoa  Origiaa.) — 1.  (Propart 
IV.,i.,30) 
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tance  from  one  milestone  to  another  on  a  Roman 
road.  Both  methods  have  the  advantage  of  the 
diminution  of  error  which  always  results  from  de- 
termining a  lesser  magnitude  from  a  greater,  bat 
both  are  subject  to  uncertainty  from  turnings  in 
the  road,  and  from  the  improbability  of  the  mile- 
stones having  been  bid  down  with  minute  accu- 
racy ;  and  two  other  serious  objections  apply  to  the 
former  made,  namely,  the  difficulty  of  determining 
the  poii  4  where  the  measurement  began  and  ended, 
and  the  changes  which  may  have  taken  place  in  the 
direction  of  the  road.  Both  methods,  however, 
have  been  tried ;  the  former  by  Cassini,  who  meas- 
ured the  distance  from  Nlmes  to  Narbonne,  and  by 
Riccioli  and  Grimaldi,  who  measured  that  between 
Modena  dhd  Bologna,  and  the  latter  by  Cassini,  be- 
tween Aix  and  Aries. 

3.  The  measurement  of  buildings  is  rather  a  ver- 
ification of  the  value  of  the  foot  as  obtained  from 
other  sources  than  an  independent  evidence.  It 
very  seldom  happens  that  we  know  the  number  of 
ancient  feet  contained  in  the  building  measured. 
We  have  one  such  example  in  the  Parthenon, 
which  was  called  Hecatompedon  (hundred-footed)' 
from  the  width  of  its  front ;  but  even  in  this  case 
we  cannot  tell  exactly,  till  we  know  something  of 
the  length  of  the  Greek  foot,  to  what  precise  part 
of  the  front  this  measurement  applies.  Again, 
there  is  the  obelisk  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  at 
Rome,  and  the  Flaminian  obelisk,  the  heights  of 
which  are  given  by  Pliny.'  But  the  actual  heights 
of  these  obelislts,  as  compared  with  Pliny,  would 
give  a  value  for  the  foot  altogether  different  from 
that  obtained  from  other  sources.  Indeed,  the  num- 
bers in  Pliny  are  undoubtedly  corrupt.  An  inge- 
nious emendation  by  Stuart  would  remove  the  dif- 
ficulty ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  a  passage  which  re- 
quires a  conjectural  emendation  cannot  be  taken 
as  an  independent  authority.  There  is  another 
mode  of  deducing  the  value  of  the  foot  from  build- 
ings, of  the  dimensions  of  which  we  have  no  infor- 
mation. The  building  is  measured,  and  the  length 
thus  obtained  is  divided  by  the  supposed  value  of 
the  ancient  foot  (as  derived  from  other  evidence) ; 
and  if  a  remainder  be  left,  this  value  of  the  foot  is 
corrected  so  that  there  may  be  no  remainder.  It 
is  assumed  in  this  process  that  no  fractions  of  feet 
were  allowed  in  the  dimensions  of  the  building,  and 
also  that  the  plans  were  worked  out  with  the  most 
.ninute  exactness,  both  of  which  assumptions  are 
not  very  probable.  In  fact,  these  measurements 
have  given  different  values  for  the  foot.  "  Modern 
architects,"  says  Mr.  Hussey,  "  do  not  allow  that 
such  calculations  could  be  depended  on  in  modern 
buildings,  for  determining  the  true  length  of  the 
measures  by  which  they  were  planned.  Nor  are 
the  dimensions  of  the  parts  of  buildings  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  in  our  own  country,  as  Gothic  churches 
and  cathedrals,  found  to  agree  exactly,  so  as  to 
give  whole  numbers  of  the  standard  measure."  On 
the  other  hand,  these  measurements,  like  those  on 
roads,  have  the  advantage  of  involving,  in  all  prob- 
ability, very  small  errors,  and  of  the  diminution  of 
the  error  by  division. 

4.  Villalpando  and  Eisenschmidt  have  attempted 
to  deduce  the  length  of  the  Roman  foot  from  the 
solid  content  of  the  congios  of  Vespasian.  ( Vid. 
Congius.)  Since  the  congius  was  the  eighth  of  the 
amphora,  and  the  content  of  the  amphora  was  a 
cubic  foot  {vid.  Amphora),  the  process  is  to  multi- 
ply the  content  of  the  congius  by  8,  and  extract  the 
cube  root  of  the  product  But  this  process  is  very 
uncertain.  First,  there  is  a  doubt  about  the  con- 
tent of  the  congius  itself  (vid.  Libra);  then  it  is 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  content  of  the  con- 
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gins  was  actually  adapted  with  perfect  accurac)  U 
the  length  of  the  foot ;  and,  lastly,  there  is  a  farther 
risk  of  error  in  reversing  this  process. 

5.  Some  French  geographers,  and  especially  M. 
Gosselin,  have  supposed  that  the  ancient  astrono- 
mers were  acquainted  with  the  dimensions  of  a 
great  circle  of  the  earth,  and  that  they  founded 
their  whole  system  of  measures  on  the  subdivisions 
of  such  a  circle.  The  results  of  M.  Gosselin's  cal- 
culations agree  well  with  those  derived  from  other 
sources.  But  we  need  better  evidence  than  this 
agreement  to  convince  us  that  both  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  at  a  very  early  period,  formed  a  system 
of  measures  on  such  scientific  principles ;  and  it  is 
incredible  that,  if  such  a  system  had  really  exist- 
ed, there  should  be  no  allusion  to  it  in  any  of  the 
ancient  geographers. 

The  average  values  of  the  Roman  foot,  obtained 
from  these  various  sources,  in  terms  of  the  English 
foot,  are  the  following : 

1.  From  ancient  measures -9718 

5.  From  itinerary  measurements      .    .    -97082 

3.  From  measurements  of  buildings  -96994 

4.  From  the  congius 9832 

6.  From  the  length  of  a  degree  .  .  .  -9724 
of  which  the  first  three  are  the  most  to  be  depend- 
ed on ;  and  of  those  three  the  average  is  -9708,  or 
11-6496  inches,  or  lit  °1496  inches,  which  we  may 
take  as  the  probable  value  of  the  Roman  foot 

Cagnazzi,  whose  researches  are  said  by  Niebuhr 
to'have  placed  the  true  value  of  the  Roman  foot  be- 
yond a  doubt,1  gives  it  a  greater  length  than  the 
above,  namely,  -29624  of  a  metre  =-9722  of  a  foot : 
but  this  calculation  is  objected  to  by  Bockh,  as  be 
ing  derived  by  a  process  not  perfectly  true  from  the 
value  of  the  pound,  and  as  being  confirmed  only  by 
one  existing  measure,  and  also  as  being  at  variance 
with  the  value  of  the  Greek  foot,  obtained  from 
independent  sources.'  Bockh's  own  calculation 
which  agrees  with  that  of  Wurm,  gives  a  value 
very  little  less  than  the  above,  namely,  131-15  Paris 
lines  =9704649  of  the  English  foot  =11-6456 
inches. 

The  Romans  applied  the  uncial  division  (vid.  As; 
to  the  foot,  which  thus  contained  12  uncia,  whence 
our  inches;  and  many  of  the  words  used  to  express 
certain  numbers  of  unciae  are  applied  to  the  parts 
of  the  foot.*  It  was  also  divided  into  16  digiti  (fin- 
ger-breadths) :  this  mode  of  division  was  used  es- 
pecially by  architects  and  land-surveyors,  and  is 
found  on  all  the  foot-measures  that  have  come  down 
to  us.  PoUtx  (the  thumb),  which  is  used  in  modern 
Latin  for  an  inch,  is  not  found  in  the  ancient  writers, 
but  Pliny*  uses  the  adjective  po&caris  (of  a  thumb's 
breadth  or  thickness).  Palmus  (a  hand-breadth) 
was  the  fourth  part  of  the  foot,  containing  4  digiti 
orSuncite.  There  seems  also  to  have  been  a  larger 
palmus  of  12  digiti  or  9  uncia:.' 

The  following  measures  were  longer  than  the 
foot.  Palmipes,  that  is,  pmlmus  et  pes,  U  feet,  or 
15  inches ;  cubitus,  it  feet,  is  seldom  used  in  Latin 
except  as  a  translation  of  the  Greek  irifrvf.  (Vid. 
Cubitus'.)  Ulna  (the  arm)  is  used  by  later  writers 
as  equivalent  to  cubitus ;  but  it  was  properly  the 
translation  of  the  Greek  bpyvta :  Pliny  uses  it  for 
the  whole  length  of  the  outstretched  arms  from  fin- 
ger to  finger.'  From  the  analogy  of  the  as  we  have 
also  dupcndium  for  2  feet,*  and  pes  sestertius  for  2t 
feet.'  Passu*  (a  pace),  5  feet'  MUie  passus,  5000 
feet,  or  a  mile.  (Vid.  Milliabiom.)  Oradus,  r=t 
passus.     Lcuga  or  Lcuca  was  a  Gallic  measure  = 


1.  (Hilt,  of  Rome,  ii.,  p.  407.)— S.  (Metrolog.  Untermcti ,  p 
107.)— 3.  (Vent.,  Da  Re  Milit.,  i.,4.— Pliu..  H.  N.,  nrii.,4.  It , 
xiii.,  14.)— 4.  <H.  N.,xxrii.,»;  ir,»4;  iiij.,S3.)— 5.  (Plia.U 
N.,  xxi.,  ».)—«.  (II.  N.,  Jtri.,  S3,  40.— Comiare  S<  r  ad  Virj, 
Eel.,  iii.,  104.)— 7.  (Colotn.,  Hi.,  14,  Ac.)— a  (Lcf  xii.  Teh, 
tab.  Tiii.)— 9.  (Viuiw.,  x,  14.— Colnm..  v.,  1.) 
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i-jUO  passus  or  1}  mites.1  Stones  are  still  found  on 
the  roads  in  France  with  distances  marked  on  them 
in  Leuga.  Decempeda,  a  pole  (pertica)  10  feet  long, 
was  used  in  measuring  land.*  Actus,  12  decem- 
pedae,  or  130  feet.  (Fid.  Actus.)  The  following 
tables  exhibit  the  Roman  measures  of  length,  with 
their  values  in  English  feet  and  inches : 
1.  Ordinary  Measure*. 

Mm.     M.      lacka. 

.Digitus &  -7381 

Uncia X  -9708 

Palmus |  2-9124 

Pes 1  11 6496 

Palmipes U  1      2-6620 

Cubitus lr  1      64744 

2.  Land  Measures. 

Mm.       Tank.     Tt*.      Incba. 

Pes       1  11-6496 

Gradus      ....        2*  2      5-124 

Passus       ....         5        11     10-248 
Decempeda    ...       10        3  8-496 

Actus 120      38      2      6-962 

Mille  Passus  \  K(vul  ,.,„ 

or  Milliarium  \  •  •  6000  1618 
The  square  foot  (pes  quadrat**)  is  called  by  Fron- 
tinus  constraint,  and  by  Boeihius  contractu*.  Fron- 
tinus  applies  the  terra  quadratus  to  the  cubic  foot. 
The  principal  square  measure  was  the  jugerum  of 
240  feet  by  120.     (Fid.  Jooxrdm.) 

Some  have  concluded,  from  the  measurements  of 
buildings,  that  the  foot  was  slightly  reduced  about 
the  time  of  Domitian,  which  Wurm  accounts  for 
by  supposing  that  the  pes  monetalis,  after  being  de- 
stroyed in  the  fire  under  Tltin,  was  restored  by  Do- 
mitian in  a  careless  manner.  Both  the  fact  and  the 
explanation,  however,  appear  to  be  very  doubtful. 

II.  The  Greek  foot. — We  have  no  ancient  measures 
by  which  to  determine  tbe  length  of  the  Greek  foot, 
but  we  have  tbe  general  testimony  of  ancient  wri- 
ters that  it  was  to  the  Roman  in  the  ratio  of  26 :  24. 
The  Greek  stadium,  which  contained  600  Greek 
feet,  is  said  by  Roman  writers  to  contain  626  Ro- 
man feet ;  and  also  a  Roman  mile,  or  6000  feet, 
was  reckoned  equal  to  8  Greek  stadia,  or  4800  feet ; 
both  of  these  calculations  give  the  above  ratio  of 
25  :  24.'  If,  therefore,  the  Roman  foot  was  -9703 
of  the  English,  the  Greek  foot  was  equal  to  1-01126 
feet,  or  12-135  inches. 

This  value  is  confirmed  by  the  measurement 
of  the  Parthenon.  "  Stuart,"*  says  Mr.  Hussey, 
"  measured  the  upper  step  of  the  basement  of  the 
Parthenon,  which  is  the  platform  on  which  the  pil- 
lars stand,  and  is  exactly  that  part  of  the  building 
where  we  should  expect  that  the  measure  would 
have  been  taken  if  the  name  Hecatompedon  was 
really  given  to  it  on  account  of  the  dimensions.  He 
found  the  width  of  the  front  to  be  101  feet  1-7  inch- 
es, the  length  of  the  side  227  feet  7-05  inches ;  and 
since  these  two  quantities  are  very  nearly  in  the  ra- 
tio of  100  to  225,  he  inferred  that  the  two  sides 
really  contained  these  two  numbers  of  feet.  From 
this  he  calculated  the  value  of  the  foot,  from  the 
front  12137  inches,  from  the  side  12-138  inches: 
of  which  the  greatest  exceeds  the  value  given  above 
by  only  -003  of  an  inch."  Other  measurements  of 
the  Parthenon  and  of  other  buildings  at  Athens  tend 
to  the  same  result. 

Strabo,  however,'  quotes  from  Polybius  a  calcu- 
lation which  would  make  the  Greek  and  Roman 
foot  equal,  but  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  there  is  a 
mistake  in  this  statement.  Plutarch  again'  says 
expressly  that  the  mile  i*  a  little  Us*  than  8  stadia, 


1.  lAmmian.  Mure.,  xri.,  IS.—  Itin.  Antonio.)— 2.  (Cic,  Pro 
Mil.,«.J7.— Pallad.,  ii.,  tit.  IS.)— J.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  ii.,  S3,  KM. 
— Colam.,  r.,  1.— Poljrb..  in..  N.— Strabo,  p.  331)— 4.  (Antiq. 
»>» .  ii.,  p.  ai~ 4.  (p.  323.)— «.  (C.  Graoch.,  7.) 


which  would  give  a  rather  smaller  ratio  than  thai 
of  24  :  25  for  the  ratio  of  the  Roman  to  the  Greek 
foot.  It  is  on  the  authority  of  this  passage  thai 
Bockh  gives  the  value  above  mentioned  for  the  llt> 
man  foot.  If,  according  to  the  supposition  already 
noticed,  a  slight  diminution  took  place  in  the  Ro 
man  foot,  this  would  account  for  the  difference 
But  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  consider  this  solitary 
passage  of  sufficient  weight  to  influence  the  calcu- 
lation. 

The  Greeks  used  different  standards  at  different 
places  and  at  different  times.  The  foot  which  gen- 
erally prevailed  over  Greece  was  that  by  which  the 
stadium  at  Olympia  was  measured  (vid.  Stadium), 
which  was  the  one  we  have  been  speaking  of,  and 
which  was  therefore  the  same  as  that  used  at  Ath- 
ens in  her  best  days.  Hyginus1  mentions  this  foo» 
as  being  used  in  Gyrene  under  the  name  of  Ptole 
meius. 

Tbe  following  table  represents  the  parts  and  mul 
tiples  of  the  Greek  foot : 

IltStt*        Tilda.        Fed.  lodm. 

AiicrtiXof     .     .       X  -7584 

I  1-5168 

I  30336 


kovAvXoc 


Xixdc      ...        i  60672 

bcSoiapov    .     .         *  7-584 

amda/ii) ...        |  9-1008 

TroflC       ...      1  1  0-136 

my/if}     ...       11  1  1-6512 

mtyuv     .     .     .       lj  1  3168 

mjxvc      .     .     .       If  1  62016 

pnua      .     .     .      2,  2  6-336 

fiiW      .     .     .       4f  4  6  6048 

bpyvid    ...       6  6  081 

KdXdfioc ...     10  10  1 36 

&/jfta .     .         .    60  20  81 

vtedpov       .100  33  2  16 

orddtov  600         202  9 

iiavloc  .     .      1200         404  1  6 

The  duxrvAof  (a  finger-breadth)  answers  to  t.je 
Roman  digitus :  the  k6v&v\o{  (knuckle)  was  2  finger- 
breadths  :  the  irdXaiarh,  which  was  also  called  tho 
iraJuunTfiC,  tupov,  ioyfai,  or  AatrvXodoxiu),  was  a 
hand-breadth.  The  bpObdupov  was  the  length  of  the 
open  hand.  The  Alga;  was  a  span  from  the  thumb 
to  the  fore-finger;  the  oiridapji  a  span  from  the 
thumb  to  the  little  finger.  The  mr/ph  was  the  dis- 
tance from  the  elbow  to  the  knuckle-joints,  the 
nvyuv  from  the  ejbow  to  the  first  joint  of  the  finger, 
the  mj^vf  (cubit)  from  the  elbow  to  the  tips  of  the 
fingers.  Of  this  measure  there  were  two  sizes,  the 
fUTpioc  and  the  royal ;  the  latter  was  3  finger- 
breadths  longer  than  the  other,  which  would  make 
it  nearly  20r  inches. 

The  square  measures  of  tbe  Greeks  were  the 
Trove,  or  square  foot,  the  upovpa  =2500  square  feet. 
and  tbe  irtedpov  =4  arurse  =10,000  square  feet. 

Certain  peculiar  foot-measures,  differing  from  the 
ordinary  ones,  are  mentioned  by  ancient  writers. 
The  Samian,  which  was  the  same  as  the  Egyptian 
foot,  is  known,  from  the  length  of  the  Egyp- 
tian cubit  as  derived  from  the  Nilometer  (namely, 
17  74278576  inches),  to  have  contained  11  82852384 
inches,  or  more  than  11}  inches.  A  larger  foot  than 
the  common  standard  seems  to  have  been  used  ir. 
Asia  Minor.  Heron'  names  the  royal  or  Philste- 
rian  foot  as  being  16  finger-breadths,  and  the  Italian 
as  13},  and  he  also  mentions  a  mile  (/tlXtov)  of 
5400  Italian  or  4500  royal  feet.  Ideler  supposes 
that  tbe  Italian  foot  means  the  common  Roman, 
and  the  royal  a  Greek  foot  larger  than  the  common 
standard,  corresponding  to  the  stadium  of  7  to  the 
mile,  which  had  been  introduced  before  Herons 


1.  (Da  Coodit.  Afr.,  p.  *10 .)-  ■«.  (Da  Men...  p.  SS8J 
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time,  namely,  the  tenth  century.    The  Pet  Drun- 
«jmm,  or  foot  of  Dnisus,  contained  18}  Roman  inch- 
es =  13-1068  English  inches.    It  was  used  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  Italy  for  measuring  land,  and  was 
the  standard  among  the  Tungri  in  Lower  Ger- 
many.1 
PE'SSTJ  LUS.    ( Vid.  Janua,  p.  686.) 
PESSOI  (ireoaoi).     (  Vid.  Latbokoum.) 
PETALISMOS  (jreraX/o/iof).   ( Vid.  Banishmbnt, 
Grekc,  p.  135.) 

PE'TASUS.  (Vid.  PiLtos.) 
PETITOR.  (Vid.  Actoi.) 
PETAURISTjE.  (Vid.  Pbtaobom.) 
PETAURUM  (wtravprn,  irh-cvpov)  is  said  by  the 
Greek  grammarians  to  have  been  a  pole  or  board  on 
which  fowls  roosted.'  We  also  find  the  name  of 
petaurum  in  the  Roman  games,  and  considerable 
doubt  has  arisen  respecting  its  meaning.  It  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  a  board  moving  np  and  down, 
with  a  person  at  each  end,  and  supported  in  the 
middle  something  like  our  seesaw ;  only  it  appears 
.to  have  been  much  longer,  and,  consequently,  went 
to  a  greater  height  than  is  common  among  us. 
Some  writers  describe  it  as  a  machine,  from  wbich 
those  who  exhibited  were  raised  to  a  great  height, 
and  then  seemed  to  fly  to  the  ground  ;  but  this  in- 
terpretation does  not  agree  so  well  with  the  passa- 
ges of  ancient  authors  as  the  one  previously  men- 
tioned.' The  persons  who  took  part  in  this  game 
were  called  petauriita  or  pctaurietarii ;  but  this 
name  seems  to  have  been  also  applied  in  rather  a 
wider  signification.4 

PETO'RRITUM,  a  four-wheeled  carriage,  which, 
like  the  Essedbh.  was  adopted  by  the  Romans  in 
imitation  of  the  Gauls.'  It  differed  from  the  Har- 
kahaxa  in  being  uncovered.  Its  name  is  obvious- 
■y  compounded  oCpetor,  four,  and  rit,  a  wheel.  Fes- 
us,6  in  explaining  this  etymology,  observes  that  pe- 
ar meant  four  in  Oscan  and  in  jEoltc  Greek.  There 
s  no  reason  to  question  the  truth  of  this  remark ; 
but,  since  petor  meant  four  in  many  other  European 
languages,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Romans  de- 
rived the  name,  together  with  the  fashion  of  this 
vehicle,  from  the  Gauls.  Gellius'  expressly  says 
that  it  is  a  Gallic  word. 

•PHAGRUS  (fiypof),  called  by  Pliny  the  Pagrut, 
a  species  of  fish,  the  Sparut  Pagrut,  L.,  called  in 
English  the  Sea  Bream  or  Braize. 

•PHACOS  (fa*6f),  the  Cicer  lent,  or  Lentil. 
"  Stackhouse,"  says  Adams, "  seems  to  stand  alone 
in  making  it  to  be  the  Ervum  ervilia.  The  Lent  palut- 
tris,  Qaxoc  6  iiri  rCni  Tetyuruv,  Dioscor.,  seems  to  be 

fenerally  admitted  to  be  the  Lemna  minor,  or  Lesser 
luck's-meat.    The  0a«dj  'IvrJ«<(c  of  Theophrastus  is 
the  Dolichos  Catiang,  according  to  Sprengel." 
•PHALiENA  (doAoiVa),  the  Whale.    (Vid.  Ba- 

LMttA.) 

'II.  An  insert  referable  to  the  genus  Pkahtna, 
or  Moths.  "  De  Pauw,"  says  Adams,  "  makes  the 
fahtyt  of  Phile  to  be  the  faXaiva.  It  appears, 
however,  with  more  propriety,  to  be  referable  to  the 
faXuyytov." 

PHALANGA  or  PALANGA*  (eXiAoyf),  any  long 
cylindrical  piece  of  wood,  but  especially, 

1.  Trunks  or  branches  of  trees,  or  portions  of 
them,  cut  as  articles  of  merchandise.  The  .(Ethio- 
pians presented  to  the  King  of  Persia  dtnuooiat 
Quhayyac  iCtvov,  "  200  pieces  of  ebony."' 


I.  (Hoimv  an  Ancient  Weight*,  &c,  Appendix.— Wurm,  De 
Pond.,  op.  0  tnd  7.— Bflckh'i  Metrolog.  Unterauch.,  p.  190,  *c. 
— Ideler,  Lingen-  and  Flaehen-mnne.  —  Freret,  Oboerration* 
our  le  rapport  dea  meaurea  Orecqnei  et  des  mevorea  Rouuunee, 
Man.  de  l'Acad.  d'lucrip.,  t.  iiiv.,  p.  SSI,  4c.)— S.  (Heaven., 
a.  t.— Pollux,  Onom.,  x.,  1S6.)— S.  (Lneil.  an.  Feat.,  ■.  t.  Petau- 
ritt.— Jut.,  xiv.,  46S.  —  Mart.,  xi.,  11,  3.  —  Manil.,T.,  433.)  —4. 
(Compare  Petron.,  53.)— S.  (Hot.,  Sat.,I.,Ti.,r04.>— «.  (t.T.)— 7. 
(xt.,  SO.)-  -8.  (Not.  Marcell.,  p.  193,  ed.  Meroer.)- 9.  (Herod., 
aii.,  97.— Piin.,  H.  N.,  xii.,  4,  a.  8.) 
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8.  Truncheons,  said  to  have  been  first  used  v 
battle  by  the  Africans  in  fighting  against  the  Egyp- 
tians.' 

8.  Poles  used  to  carry  burdens  in  the  manner 
represented  in  the  woodcut,  p.  67,  or  so  as  to  com- 
bine the  strength  of  two  or  more  individuals.  The 
carriers  who  used  these  poles  were  called  pkalanga- 
n't,* and  also  hexaphori,tetraphori,  etc.,  according  as 
they  worked  in  parties  of  six,  four,  or  two  persons. 
The  poles  were  marked  at  equal  distances,  and  the 
straps  which  passed  over  the  shoulders  of  the  work- 
men were  so  fixed  at  the  divisions,  that  each  man 
sustained  an  equal  share  of  the  burden.* 

4.  Rollers  placed  under  ships  to  move  them  on 
dry  land,  so  as  to  draw  them  upon  shore  or  into 
the  water  (dovparioi  nvMvipoi*).  This  was  effected 
either  by  making  use  of  the  oars  as  levers,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  fastening  to  the  stern  of  the  ship 
cables  with  a  noose  (ftijpivdof),  against  which  the 
sailors  pressed  with  their  breasts,  as  we  see  in  our 
canal  navigation,*  or  by  the  use  of  machines.* 

The  trunk  of  the  wild  olive  (kotivoc)  served  to 
make  such  rollers,'  and  on  the  occasion  here  re- 
ferred to,  a  phalanx  made  of  this  tree  was  erected 
upon  a  tomb  instead  of  a  stone  column.  Rollers 
were  employed  in  the  same  manner  to  move  milita- 
ry engines ;'  and  we  need  not  hesitate  to  conclude 
that  columns  of  marble  and  other  enormous  stones 
designed  for  building  were  transported  from  the 
quarry  by  the  same  process. 

If  from  the  earliest  periods  the  Greeks  were  fa- 
miliar with  the  use  of  rollers  ranged  in  long  suc- 
cession and  moving  parallel  to  one  another,  it  might 
be  expected  that  the  term  phalanx  would  be  used  by 
them  metaphorically.  We,  accordingly,  not  only 
find  it  applied  to  denote  the  bones  of  the  hand  and 
foot,  which  are  placed  beside  one  another  like  so 
many  rollers,  but  in  the  Iliad'  the  lines  of  soldiers 
ranged  in  close  order,  and  following  one  another, 
are  often  called  by  the  same  expressive  appellation, 
and  hence  arose  the  subsequent  established  use  of 
the  term  in  reference  to  the  Greek  army.  (Vid. 
Aehv,  Gkbbk.) 

•PHALANG'ION  (frtayytov),  "  a  class  of  veno- 
mous spiders,"  says  Adams,  "  several  species  of 
which  are  described  by  Nioander.  These  Sprengel 
attempts  to  determine,  but  his  conclusions  are  not 
very  satisfactory.  He  does  not  refer  any  of  them 
to  the  genus  Phalangium,  L.  Stackhouse  concludes 
that  the  faXayytov  of  Theophrastus  includes  the 
Aranea  avicularia  and  the  A.  Tarantula;  the  for- 
mer, however,  is  an  American  species,  and,  conse 
quently,  inadmissible." 

PHALAR'ICA.    (Vid.  Hasta,  p.  480.) 

PHAL'ERA  (doAopov),  a  boss,  disc,  or  crescent 
of  metal,  in  many  cases  of  gold,"  and  beautifully 
wrought,  so  as  to  be  highly  prized.11  Ornaments  of 
this  description,  being  used  in  pairs,  are  scarcely 
ever  mentioned  except  in  the  plural  number.  The 
names  for  them  are  evidently  formed  from  the  term 
duAof,  which  is  explained  under  Galsa,  p.  466." 
Besides  the  metallic  ornaments  of  the  helmet,  sim- 
ilar decorations  were  sometimes,  though  very  rare- 
ly, worn  by  warriors  on  other  parts  of  their  dress 
or  armour,  probably  upon  the  breast."  The  negro 
slaves  who  were  kept  by  opulent  Romans  wore 
them  suspended  round  their  necks.1*  Also  the  tiara 
of  the  King  of  Persia  was  thus  adorned.1*    But  we 


1.  (Plin.,  11.  N.,  Tii.,  SO,  a.  57.)— 3.  (Gloaa.  Ant,  a.  t.)  —  S 
(VitrUT.,  x.,  3,  a.  8.1—4.  (Bninck,  Anal.,  iii.,  89.— Apoll.  Rood., 
i.,  375-389.)— 5.  (Orph.,  Argon.,  239-949,  970-173.)— «.  (Hon, 
Carm.,  I,  W.,  1.)— 7.  (Apoll.  Rhod.,  ii.,  843-848.— Sehol.  in  lot) 
—8.  (Caa.,  Bell.  Cit.,  ii.,  10.)— 9.  dr.,  154, 181, 331, 417.)— 10 
(Herod.,  i,  215.— Athene  xii.,  p.  550.  —  Claodian,  Epig.,  34.)— 
11.  (Cic.Verr..  II.,  it.,  12.)— 11.  (Compare  Horn.,  H.,  xti.,  108. 
—IS.  (Virg.,  Xn.,  ix.,  359,  458.)— 14.  (Sueton.,  Nero,  90.)— II 
(JEacnrl.,  Per*.,  068.) 
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most  commonly  read  of  phalere  as  ornaments  at- 
tached to  the  harness  of  homes,1  especially  about 
the  head  (ufiiroicri/pta  Quk.apa}),  and  often  worn  as 
pendants  (pentilia*),  so  as  to  produce  a  terrific  ef- 
fect when  shaken  by  the  rapid  motions  of  the  horse 
(lurbantur  phaiera*).  These  ornaments  were  often 
bestowed  upon  horsemen  by  the  Roman  generals  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Armilla,  the  Torques  the 
hasta  pura  (vid.  Hasta,  p.  490),  and  the  crown  of 
gold  (vid.  Corona),  in  order  to  make  a  public  and 
permanent  acknowledgment  of  bravery  and  merit.' 
PHAR'ETRA  (tpapirpa,  ap.  Herod,  taptrpeuv),  a 
Quiver.  A  quiver,  full  of  arrows,  was  the  usual  ac- 
companiment of  the  bow.  (Vid.  A  ecus.)  It  was, 
consequently,  part  of  the  attire  of  every  nation  ad- 
dicted to  archery.  Virgil  applies  to  it  the  epithets 
Creeea,  Lycia,  Tkreuta ,-'  Ovid  mentions  the  phare- 
tratwt  Geta ;'  Herodotus  represents  it  as  part  of  tho 
ordinary  armour  of  the  Persians.*  Females  also 
assumed  the  quiver,  together  with  the  bow,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Amazons,'  and  of  those  Spartan, 
Tyrian,  and  Thracian  virgins  who  were  fond  of 
hunting,  and  wore  boots  (vid.  Cothurnos,  Peso) 
and  other  appropriate  articles  of  dress."  On  the 
same  principle,  the  quiver  is  an  attribute  of  certain 
divinities,  viz.,  of  Apollo,"  Diana,"  Hercules,"  and 
Cupid."  The  quiver,  like  the  bow-case  (vid.  Cory- 
tos),  was  principally  made  of  hide  or  leather,"  and 
was  adorned  with  gold"  (aurata11),  painting,"  and 
braiding  (mMfifiarrrov1*).  It  had  a  lid  (m/ia»),  and 
was  suspended  from  the  right  shoulder  by  a  belt 
(vid.  Balteus),  passing  over  the  breast  and  behind 
the  back."  Its  most  common  position  was  on  the 
left  hip,  in  the  usual  place  of  the  sword  (vid.  Gla- 
dios),  and  consequently,  as  Pindar  says,  "  under 
the  elbow"'1  or  "  under  the  arm"  (iiruMviov—).  It 
was  worn  thus  by  the  Scythians"  and  by  the  Egyp- 
tian*," and  is  so  represented  in  the  annexed  figure 
-f  tho  Amazon  Dinomache,  copied  from  a  Greek 


1  (Xen.,  llellea.,  ir,  1, 1 !».— Viig .,  ,*n,T.,  110.— (ML, »., 
i—  Claudian,  Epig..  16.)— S.  (Soph.,  (Ed.  CoL,  1069.  — Eonp., 
Snppl.,  586.— Greg.  Cor.,  Do  Dialect.,  p.  508,  ed.  Schiier.)— 3. 
(Pin.,  II.  N.,  XXXTrL,  IS,  •.  74.)— 4.  (Claudian  in  ir.  Com. 
Horir  ,  549.)— 5.  (Jot.,  iri.,  80.— A.  Gell.,  li..  11.)— 6.  (Georg., 
in.,  345.— .En.,  fit,  816  ;  xi  ,  858.)  —7.  (De  Ponto,  1.,  Tiii.,  6.) 
-8.  (til,  01.)— 9.  (Virg.,  -Eu  ,  t,  311.)  —  10.  (Virg.,  JEa.,  i., 
314-324,  336.)— 11.  (tlom.,  II.,  i.,  45.  —  Virg.,  .Sn..  it.,  149.)— 
11  (Virg.,  Mn.,  i.,  500.)  —  13.  (He«.,  Seal.  Here.,  120.— Apoll. 
Rhod.,  i..  11940  —  14.  (OTid,  Met.,  i.,  468.)— 15.  (Herod,  ii., 
141  J  — 16.  (Anacr..  xiv.,  6.)  —  17.  (Virg.,  Ma., ,jr.,  138  ;  xi., 
658.1—18.  (Ond,  Epiit.  Her.,  x*i.,  173.)  — 19.  (Theocr.,  xxt., 
S65.)— SO.  (Horn..  II.,  it.,  116.— Od.,  ix.,  314.)— 21.  (Hee.,  1  c.) 
—SI  (Ol.,  ii.,  150,  i.  91.)— 23.  (Theocr.,  xvii.,  30.)— S4.  (Schnl. 
in  Piod,  I  ol—  25.  (Wilkinson,  Man.  «nd  Cuat.,  toI.  i.,  p.  Ill, 
Ml) 


vase.1  The  left-hand  figure  in  the  same  woodcut  is 
from  one  of  the  yEgina  marbles.  It  is  the  statue 
of  an  Asiatic  archer,  whose  quiver  (fractured  in  the 
original)  is  suspended  equally  low,  hut  with  the 
opening  towards  his  right  elbow,  bo  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him,  in  taking  the  arrows,  to  pass  his 
hand  behind  his  body  instead  of  before  it.  To  this 
fashion  was  opposed  the  Cretan  method  oi  carry  log 
the  quiver,  which  is  exemplified  in  the  woodcut,  p. 
245,  and  is  uniformly  seen  in  the  ancient  statues 
of  Diana.  There  was  an  obvious  necessity  that 
the  quiver  should  be  so  hung  that  the  arrows  might 
be  taken  from  it  with  ease  and  rapidity,  and  this  end 
would  be  obtained  in  any  one  of  the  three  positions 
described.  The  warrior  made  the  arrows  rattle  iu 
his  quiver  as  a  method  of  inspiring  fear.' 

PHARMACEUTICA  (iapfiaxevrturi),  sometimes 
called  bapfiaxeia,'  is  defined  by  Galen*  to  be  that 
part  of  the  science  of  medicine  which  cures  diseases 
by  means  of  drugs,  did  duppiaxuv,'  and  formed,  ac- 
cording to  Celsus,'  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
whole  science,  or,  more  properly,'  of  that  called 
Therapeutica.    (Vid.  Theeaprutica.) 

With  respect  to  the  actual  nature  of  the  medi- 
cines used  by  the  ancients,  it  is  in  most  cases  use- 
less to  inquire ;  the  lapse  of  ages,  loss  of  records, 
change  of  language,  and  ambiguity  of  description, 
have  rendered  great  part  of  the  learned  researches 
on  the  subject  unsatisfactory ;  and,  indeed,  we  are 
in  doubt  with  regard  to  many  of  the  medicines  em- 
ployed even  by  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  It  is,  bow- 
ever,  clearly  shown  by  the  earliest  records,  that  the 
ancients  were  in  possession  of  many  powerful  rem- 
edies ;  thus  Melampus  of  Argos,  one  of  the  roost 
ancient  Greek  physicians  with  whom  we  are  ac- 
quainted, is  said  to  have  cured  Iphiulus,  one  of  the 
Argonauts,  of  sterility  by  administering  the  rust  (or 
luqvioxidc)  of  iron  in  wine  for  ten  days ;'  and  the 
same  physician  used  the  black  hellebore  as  a  purge 
on  the  daughters  of  King  Prcetus,  who  were  afflict- 
ed with  melancholy.  Opium,  or  a  preparation  of 
the  poppy,  was  certainly  known  in  the  earliest 
ages ;  it  was  probably  opium  that  Helen  mixed  with 
wine,  and  gave  to  the  guests  of  Menelaus,  under 
the  expressive  name  of  vrptevOes,'  to  drive  away 
their  cares,  and  increase  their  hilarity;  and  this 
conjecture  (says  Dr.  Paris,  in  his  "  Pharmacologic') 
receives  much  support  from  the  fact  that  the  vt^rev- 
6tt  of  Homer  was  obtained  from  the  Egyptian 
Thebes,  and  the  tincture  of  opium  (or  laudanum) 
has  been  called  "  Thebaic  tincture. "  Gorrsus,  how- 
ever, in  his  "Definiiiones  Medice,"10  thinks  that  the 
herb  alluded  to  was  the  "  Enula  Campana,"  or  Ele- 
campane, which  is  also  called  "  Helenium,"  with  a 
traditional  reference  (as  is  supposed)  to  Helen's 
name.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  pagan 
piiesthood  were  under  the  influence  ol  some  pow- 
erful narcotic  during  the  display  of  their  oraculai 
powers.  Dr.  Darwin  thinks  it  might  be  the  Lauro- 
cctomum,  but  the  effects  produced  (says  Dr.  Paris) 
would  seem  to  resemble  rather  those  of  opium,  oi 
perhaps  of  stramonium,  than  of  the  prussic  (or  hy- 
drocyanic) acid.  The  sedative  powers  of  the  Lae- 
tuca  tativa,  or  lettuce,  were  known  also  in  the 
earliest  times :  among  the  fables  of  antiquity,  we 
read  that,  after  the  death  of  Adonis,  Venus  threw 
herself  on  a  bed  of  lettuces  to  toll  her  grief  and  re- 
press her  desires ;  and  we  are  told  that  Galen,  in 
the  decline  of  life,  suffered  much  from  morbid  *  igi- 


1.  (Hope,  Comma  of  the  Ancient*,  i.,  SS.)— S.  (Anacr.,  xxxi  , 
11.  —  Hot.,  1.  c)  —  I.  (Paeudo-Gal.,  Introd.,  c.  7,  torn,  xir.,  p 
690,  ad.  Kttha.)  — 4.  (Comment,  in  Hippocr.,  Do  Acut.  Morb. 
View,  y  5,  torn,  xr.,  a.  4S5.)— ».  (Compare  Pl«lo  ap.  Dk-g.  La- 
•It.,  iii.,  1,  tact.  50,  {  85.1—6.  (De  Medic.,  lib.  i.,  Pnefat.,  p.  8, 
ed.  Kp.)— 7.  (Compare  Paeodo-Gal.,  Introduct.,  I.e.)— 8.  (Apol- 
lodor.,  i.,  9,  ♦  IS,  ad.  Heyne.— Schol.  in  Theocr.,  Id.,  iii.,  41.)— 
».  (Hon.,  Od.,  it.,  S21.1-10.  (a.  t.  Mrrwfcf.) 
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lance,  unij  he  had  recourse  to  eating  a  lettuce  ev- 
ery evening,  which  cured  him.1  The  Seilia  tnariti- 
ma  (sea  onion  or  squill)  was  administered  in  cases 
of  dropsy  by  the  Egyptians,  under  the  mystic  title 
of  the  Eye  of  Ty-plion.  Two  of  the  most  celebrated 
medicines  of  antiquity  were  hemlock  and  hellebore. 
With  respect  to  the  former,  it  seems  very  doubtful 
whether  the  plant  which  we  denominate  Comum, 
Kuvewv,  or  Cicuta,  was  really  the  poison  usually  ad- 
ministered at  the  Athenian  executions ;  and  Pliny 
informs  us  that  the  word  Cicuta  among  the  ancients 
was  not  indicative  of  any  particular  species  of  plant, 
but  of  vegetable  poisons  in  general.  Dr.  Mead* 
'hinks  that  the  Athenian  poison  was  a  combination 
of  active  substances ;  perhaps  that  described  by 
Theophrastus'  as  the  invention  of  Thrasyas,  which 
was  said  to  cause  death  without  pain,  and  into 
which  cicuta  and  poppy  entered  as  ingredients.  It 
was  used  as  a  poison  by  the  people  of  Massilia  also.4 
Its  poisonous  effects  were  thought  to  arise  from  its 
extreme  coldness,  and  therefore  Pliny*  says  that 
they  can  he  prevented  by  drinking  wine  immediate- 
ly after  the  hemlock  has  been  taken.  Lucretius,' 
however,  tells  us  that  goats  eat  it  with  impunity,  and 
get  fat  upon  it. 

Of  hellebore  there  were  two  kinds,  the  white 
(  Verutrvm  album)  and  the  black  (Hdkberut  niger) ; 
the  former  of  which,  as  Galen  tells  us,'  is  always 
meant  by  the  word  'EXKOopoc ,  when  used  alone 
without  either  of  the  above  epithets.  A  description 
of  both  these  medicines  maybe  found  in  Theophras- 
tus, Hist.  Plant.,  ix.,  11.  —  Dioscorides,  Mat.  Med., 
iv.,  160,  161,  148,  149.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxv.,  31,  &c. 
The  former  acted  as  an  emetic,*  the  latter  as  a  pur- 
gative.' The  plant  was  particularly  celebrated  for 
curing  melancholy,  insanity,  &c.,  and  Anticyra  was 
recommended  to  all  persons  afflicted  with  these  com- 
plaints, either  because  the  black  hellebore  grew  there 
in  gi  eater  plenty  than  elsewhere,  or  because  it  could 
there  be  taken  with  greater  safety.  Hence  the  fre- 
quent allusions  to  this  town  among  the  ancient 
classical  writers,  and  naviget  Antieyram  meant  to 
say  that  the  person  was  mad.10  Persons  in  good 
health  also  took  the  white  hellebore  to  clear  and 
sharpen  their  intellect,  as  Carneades  is  said11  to 
have  done  when  about  to  write  a  book  against  Ze- 
no  "  For  many  centuries  it  was  held  in  the  high- 
est estimation,  and  is  praised  by  Areteeus,"  Celsus,14 
and  several  other  writers ;  about  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century,  however,  after  Christ,  it  appears  to  have 
fallen  completely  into  disuse,  as  Asclepiodotus  is 
mentioned  by  Photius1*  as  having  particularly  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  success  in  reviving  the  em- 
ployment of  it. 

Another  celebrated  medicine  in  ancient  (and,  in- 
deed, in  modern)  times  was  the  Thkkiaci,  of  which 
a  farther  account  is  given  under  that  name.  Some 
of  their  medicines  were  most  absurd ;  we  have  not 
room  here  to  give  specimens  of  them,  but  they  may 
be  found,  not  only  in  the  works  of  Cato  and  Pliny, 
but  also  in  those  of  Celsus,  Alexander  Trallianus, 
tec,  and  even  Galen  himself.  Of  these  errors, 
however,  we  ought  to  be  the  more  indulgent  when 
we  remember  the  ridiculous  preparations  that  kept 
their  places  in  our  own  pharmacopoeias  till  compar- 
atively within  a  few  years. 


1.  (Cr.  Cell.,  De  Medic,  ii.,  SS.)  —  t.  (Meuhan.  Account  of 
Puiaona,  Eway  4.)— S.  (Hilt.  Plant.,  ix.,  17.)— 4.  <  Val.  Hex.,  ii., 
It.  ♦  7.)— 5.  (ft.  N.,  xxxv.,  05.)— 6.  (v.,  897.)— 7.  (Comment,  id 
Hippocr.,  Apbor.,  lib.  T.,  ftph.  1,  torn,  xrii.,  B.,  p.  781.)  —  8. 
(Gell.,  xvii.,  15.)— ».  (Ibid.)  — 10.  (CMd,  ex  Ponto,  ir.,  S,  53.— 
Hor.,  Sat.,  Ii..  iii.,  83,  165.— De  Arte  Poet.,  MO.— Pen.,  ir.,  It. 
—Jot  ,  xiii.,  07.— Pint.,  De  Cohib.  Ira,  &c)  —  11.  (Oell.,  1.  o.) 
— IS.  (Compare  Plin.,  1.  c. — Val.  Max.,  viii.,  7,  *  5. — Patron.,  c 
88. — 7  ertuuian,  De  Anima,  c.  8. — St.  Jerome,  Comment,  i.  in 
Epiat.  id  Galat.,  torn,  iv.,  pt.  i.,  p.  833,  ed.  Bened.)— 13.  (De  Co- 
rat.  Morb.  Divturn.,  i.,  c.  S,  p.  303 ;  c.  3,  p.  304  ;  c.  5,  p.  317, 
*c.  ed.  KOhn.)  — 14.  (Da  Medic,  ii.,  13:  iii.,  t»,  *c.)  — 16. 
IB.'iliolh.,  Cod.,  500.) 
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Many  of  the  ancient  physicist  have  written  on 
the  subject  of  drugs ;  the  following  list  contains 
probably  the  titles  of  all  the  treatises  that  are  ex- 
tant :  1.  Tlepi  Qap/t&Kuv,  "  De  Remediis  Purganti- 
bus;"  2.  Tlepi  'EMeBopiopov,  "  De  Veratri  Usu" 
(these  two  works  are  found  among  the  collection 
that  goes  under  the  name  of  Hippocrates,  but  arc 
both  spurious1) ;  3.  Dioscorides,  Tlepi  TA^f  'la-pi- 
«jf,  "  De  Materia  Medica,"  in  five  books  (one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  celebrated  medical  treatises  of 
antiquity) ;  4.  Id.,  Tlepi  'Eviropio-rav,  'AnAwv  re  Kai 
ivvtttrav,  Qap/iuKuv,  "De  Facile  Parabilibus,  tarn 
Simplicibus  quam  Compositis,  Medicamentis,"  in 
two  books  (perhaps  spurious*) ;  6.  Marcellus  Side- 
ta,  'larpina  irepl  'IxQiuv,  "  De  Remediis  ex  Pisci- 
bus ;"  6.  Galen,  Tlepi  Kpiiaeuc  *<"  bwaptoe  rut 
'kitiuv  Qapfiuxuv,  "De  Simplicium  Medicamento- 
rum  Temperamentis  et  Facultatibus,"  in  eleven 
books ;  7.  Id.,  Tlepi  Swdeoeuc  Qap/wituv  ruv  Kara 
Tdrrowf,  "  De  Compositione  Medicamentorum  secun- 
dum Locos,"  in  ten  books ;  8.  Id.,  Tlepi  2w$ioeu! 
iapftaKav  tov  Kara  Tint/,  "  De  Compositione  Medi- 
camentorum secundum  Genera,"  in  seven  books ; 
9.  Id.,  Tlepi  Tjjc  ruv  KoBaipovTuv  bap/uiituv  Awo- 
/uac,  "De  Purgantium  Medicamentorum  Facilitate" 
(perhaps  spurious') ;  10.  Oribasius,  Xwayoyal  'lar- 
pixai,  "  Collecta  Medicinalia,"  a  compilation  which 
consisted  originally  of  seventy  books  according  to 
Photius,*  or,  as  Suidas  says,  of  seventy-two :'  of 
these  we  possess  at  present  rather  more  than  one 
third,  five  of  which  (from  the  eleventh  to  the  fif- 
teenth) treat  of  Materia  Medica ;  11.  Id.,  'Eimapie- 
ra,  "  Euporista  ad  Eunapium,"  or  "  De  facile  Para- 
bilibus," in  four  books,  of  which  the  second  con- 
tains an  alphabetical  list  of  drugs  ;  12.  Ii.,  XnxraVf, 
"  Synopsis  ad  Eustathium,"  an  abridgment  of  his 
larger  work,  in  nine  books,  of  which  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  are  upon  the  subject  of  external 
and  internal  remedies ;  13.  Paulus  jEgineta,  'E«r<- 
ro/iifr  'larptic^c  BiSXla  'Em-a,  "  Compendii  Medici 
Libri  Septem,"  of  which  the  last  treats  of  medi- 
cines ;  14.  Joannes  Actuarius,  "  De  Medicamento- 
rum Compositione,''  in  two  books  (translated  from 
the  Greek,  and  only  extant  in  Latin) ;  16.  Nicolaus 
Myrepsus,  "  Antidotarium"  (also  extant  only  in  a 
Latin  translation ) ;  16.  Cato,  "  De  Re  Rustica," 
contains  a  good  deal  of  matter  on  this  subject  in  va- 
rious parts ;  17.  Celsus,  "  De  Medicina  Libri  Octo," 
of  which  the  fifth  treats  of  different  sorts  of  medi- 
cines ;  18.  Twelve  books  of  Pliny's  "  Historia  Nat- 
uralis"  (from  the  twentieth  to  the  thirty-second)  are 
devoted  to  Materia  Medica  ;  19.  Scribonius  Largus, 
"  Compositiones  Medicamentorum  ;"  20.  Apuleius 
Barbaras,  "  Herbarium,  seu  de  Medicaminibus  Her- 
barum;"  21.  Sextus  Placitus  Papyriensis,  "De  Med- 
icamentis ex  Animalibus ;"  22.  Marcellus  Empiri- 
cus,  "  De  Medicamentis  Empiricis,  Physicis,  ac  Ra- 
tionalibus."  The  works  of  the  Arabic  physicians 
on  this  subject  (though  their  contributions  to  Mate- 
ria Medica  and  Chemistry  are  among  the  most  val- 
uable part  of  their  writings)  it  would  be  out  of  place 
here  to  enumerate. 

*APMA'KQN  or  *APMAKE1'A2  rPA*H',  an  in- 
dictment against  one  who  caused  the  death  of  an- 
other by  poison,  whether  given  with  intent  to  kill 
or  to  obtain  undue  influence.*  It  was  tried  by  the 
court  of  Areopagus.  That  ths  malicious  intent 
was  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  crime,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  expressions  tic  irpovoiat,  H  £t*- 
tovXfic  ical  KpobmlJjs,  in  Antiphon.'  The  punish- 
ment was  death,  but  might  (no  doubt)  be  mitigated 


1.  ( Vid.  Choulant,  "  Handbnch  der  Bfloherkundo  IQr  die  JE\ 
tere  Madicin,,'  Leipx.,  8vo,  1841  )— S.  {Vid.  Choalant,  1.  c)— 3 
(Vid.  Choulant,  1.  c)— 4.  (Bibliolh.,  Cod.,  417.)— 5.  (Pollux, 
Onom.,  viii.,  40, 117.— Demoath.,  c  Ariatocr.,  627.—  Argun  u 
Or.  Antiph.,  Kantf.  *<i«i.)— 6.  (1.  c,  iii.,  US,  ed.  Staph. . 
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»y  the  court  under  palliating  circumstances.  We 
have  examples  of  such  ypa<t>ai  in  the  speech  of  An- 
tiphon  already  cited,  and  that  entitled  nept  toS  x°- 
ptvTov.1  Among  the  Greeks,  women  appear  to  have 
been  most  addicted  to  this  crime,  as  we  learn  from 
various  passages  in  ancient  authors.  Such  women 
are  called  ^apfianiiec  and  QapjiaKtvTpiai.  Poisonons 
drugs  were  frequently  administered  as  love-potions, 
or  for  other  purposes  of  a  similar  nature.  Men 
whose  minds  were  affected  by  them  were  said  $ap- 
tuupv.  Wills  made  by  a  man  under  the  influence 
of  drugs  (uird  jappuxuv)  were  void  at  Athens.' 

PHAROS  or  PHARUS  (<j>dpoc),  a  Lighthouse. 
The  most  celebrated  lighthouse  of  antiquity  was  that 
situated  at  the  entrance  to  the  port  of  Alexandria. 
It  was  built  by  Sostratus  of  Cnidus,  on  an  island 
which  bore  the  same  name,  by  command  of  one  of 
the  Ptolemies,  and  at  an  expense  of  800  talents.' 
It  was  square,  constructed  of  white  stone,  and  with 
admirable  art ;  exceedingly  lofty,  and  in  all  respects 
of  great  dimensions.4  It  contained  many  stories 
{noXudpofov*),  which  diminished  in  width  from  be- 
low upward.'  The  upper  stories  had  windows 
looking  seaward,  and  torches  or  fires  were  kept 
burning  in  them  by  night,  in  order  to  guide  vessels 
into  the  harbour.' 

Pliny*  mentions  the  lighthouses  of  Ostia  and  Ra- 
venna, and  says  that  there  were  similar  towers  at 
many  other  places.  They  are  represented  on  the 
medals  of  Apamea  and  other  maritime  cities.  The 
name  of  Pharos  was  given  to  them  in  allusion  to 
that  at  Alexandres,  which  was  the  model  for  their 
construction.'  The  pharos  of  Brundisium,  for  ex- 
ample, was,  like  that  of  Alexandrea,  an  island  with 
a  lighthouse  upon  it."  Suetonius"  mentions  anoth- 
er pharos  at  Capres. 

The  annexed  woodcut  shows  two  phari  remaining 
in  Britain.  The  first  is  within  the  precincts  of  Do- 
ver Castle.  It  is  about  40  feet  high,  octagonal 
externally,  tapering  from  below  upward,  and  built 
with  narrow  courses  of  brick  and  much  wider 
courses  of  stone  in  alternate  portions.  The  space 
within  the  tower  is  square,  the  sides  of  the  octagon 
without  and  of  the  square  within  being  equal,  viz., 
each  15  Roman  feet.  The  door  is  seen  at  the 
bottom."  A  similar  pharos  formerly  existed  at  Bou- 
logne, and  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Calig- 
ula." The  round  tower  here  introduced  is  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill  on  the  coast  of  Flintshire." 


PHA'ROS  (*ipof).     (Vid.  Pallium.) 

PHASE'LUS    (^uoijXof)   was    a   vessel   rather 

long  and  narrow,  apparently  so  called  from  its  re- 

aemblance  to  the  shape  of  a  phaselus  or  kidney 

Dean.    It  was  chiefly  used  by  the  Egyptians,  and 

1.  (Meier,  Att.  Proa,  p.  311.) —  8.  (Demorth.,  c  Staph.,  1133.) 
—  3.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xiiyi'.,  IS.  — Staph.  By*.,  •.  v.  »*>>(.  — 
Achil).  Tat., ».,  «.)— 4.  (Ceaar,  Ball.  Cir.,  id.,  113.)—}.  (Stra- 
no,  xYii..  1,  i  6.)  —  fl.  (Herodian,  it.,  3.)  —  7.  (Val.  Flacc.,  rii., 
B4.— Vid.  Bartoli,  Luc.  Ant.,  hi.,  U.)-8.  (1.  c.)— 9.  (Herodian, 
1.  c— abet.,  Claud.,  SO.— Branca,  Anal.,  ii.,  188.)— 10.  (Mela, 
ii.,  7,  ♦  13.— Staph.  Brz.,  1.  r..)— 11.  (Tib.,  74.)— 13.  (Stukelr, 
kin.  Curiae.,  p.  139.)  —  13.  (Saeton.,  Calig.,  48.  —  Montfancon, 
Snppiem.,  V.,  ir.,  L.  «.,  3,  4.)— 14.  (Pennant,  Par.  of  White- 
ford  and  Holrw-U,  p.  113.) 


was  of  various  sizes,  from  a  mere  boat  to  a  vessel 
adapted  for  long  voyages.1  Octavia  sent  ten  tri- 
remes of  this  kind,  which  she  had  obtained  from 
Antony,  to  assist  her  brother  Octavianus ;  and  Ap- 
pian*  describes  them  as  a  kind  of  medium  between 
the  ships  of  war  and  the  common  transport  or  mer- 
chant vessels.  The  phaselus  was  built  for  speed 
(phaselus  ille — navium  celerrimus'),  to  which  mora 
attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  than  to  its 
strength ;  whence  the  epithet  fragilis  is  given  to  it 
by  Horace.*  These  vessels  were  sometimes  made 
of  clay  (fictilibus  phascli*'),  to  which  the  epithet  of 
Horace  may  perhaps  also  refer. 

♦PHASE'LUS  or  PHASE'OLTJS  (fdanXoc,  ^tol- 
oXof),  the  Pkaseolus  vulgaris,  or  common  Kidnev 
Bean.'  ' 

•PHASG'ANON  (dxuryavov).  "  Sprengel,"  says 
Adams,  "  hesitates  between  the  Iris  fcetidissima  and 
the  Gladiolus  communis,  or  common  Sword  Grass ; 
Stackhouse  between  the  latter  and  the  Iris  Xiphi- 
um.    These  doubts,  however,  are  of  older  date.'" 

*PHASIA'NOS  (Qaatavoc  at  faotavticbc  ipvtc), 
the  Pheasant,  or  Phasianus  Colckicus,  L.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  legend,  the  Pheasant  took  its 
name,  in  that  language,  from  the  river  Phasis  in 
Colchis,  and  was  exclusively  confined  to  this  latter 
country  before  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts. 
These  adventurers,  it  is  said,  on  ascending  the 
Phasis,  beheld  the  birds  in  question  spread  along 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and,  bringing  some  of  them 
back  to  their  native  country,  bestowed  upon  it,  says 
Montbeillard,  a  gift  more  precious  than  the  golden 
fleece.  At  the  present  day,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  the  pheasants  of  Colchis  or  Mingrelia 
are  the  finest  and  largest  in  the  known  world.' 

•PHASI'OLUS.     ( Vid.  Phaselus.) 

PHASIS  («Vi<x<r)  was  one  of  the  various  methods 
by  which  public  offenders  at  Athens  might  be  pros- 
ecuted ;  but  the  word  is  often  used  to  denote  any 
kind  of  information ;  as  Pollux'  says,  muvur  ^aaeif 
tmaXovvro  ir&oai  al  fir/videis  rCrv  Xavdavovruv  uducr/- 
fturuv.  (Vid.  Aristoph.,  Ej.,  300,  and  Acharn.,  823, 
836,  where  the  word  ftavrugu  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  aWvu.)  The  word  ovkojovtijc  is  derived 
from  the  practice  of  laying  information  against  those 
who  exported  figs.     (  Vid.  Sycophants*.) 

Though  it  is  certain  that  the  £oo-(f  was  distin- 
guished from  other  methods  of  prosecution,"  we  are 
not  informed  in  what  its  peculiarities  consisted. 
According  to  Pollux,"  it  might  be  brought  against 
those  who  committed  offences  against  the  mine  laws, 
or  the  customs,  or  any  other  part  of  the  revenue ; 
against  any  persons  who  brought  false  accusations 
against  others  for  such  offences ;  and  against  guard- 
ians who  injured  their  wards.  The  charge,  as  in 
the  ypatf,  was  made  in  writing  (h>  ypa/ifianli,)), 
with  the  name  of  the  prosecutor  and  the  proposed 
penalty  (riinifut)  affixed,  and  also  the  names  of  the 
frfr/Tr/prr.  The  same  author  says,  t/paivovro  ii  wp&e 
tov  upxovra.  Here  we  must  either  understand  the 
word  upxovra  to  be  used  in  a  more  general  sense, 
as  denoting  any  magistrate  to  whom  a  jurisdiction 
belonged,  or  read,  with  Schornann,"  rovt  upxovrac. 
For  it  is  clear  that  the  archon  was  not  the  only 
person  before  whom  a  ipaoic  might  be  preferred.  In 
cases  where  corn  had  been  carried  to  a  foreign  port, 
or  money  lent  on  a  ship  which  did  not  bring  a  return 
cargo  to  Athens,  and  probably  in  all  cases  of  offence 


].  (Virg.,  Gaorr.,  ir.,  389.— Catoll.,  4.— Martial,  z.,  30,  13.— 
Cic.  ad  Att.,  i.,  if.)— 3.  (Bell.  Cir.,  t.,  93.)-3.  (Cotnll ,  1.  c.)— 
4.  (Carm.,  iii.,  S,  37,  38.)— S.  (Jut.,  it.,  127.)— «.  (Dioacor.,  ii , 
130. — Galen,  Da  Simpl.,  riii. — Adami,  Append.,  a.  t.) — 7.  (The- 
ophr.,  Tii.,  IS. — Dioacor.,  ir.,  SO. — Adama,  Append.,  i.  t.)— 8 
IVid.  Ariatot.,  t.,  S3,  and  Geopon.,  xir.,  19.  —  Athen.,  Dein. 
xiT.— Griflrih'e  Curier,  Tin.,  SSS.)— 9  (riii.,  47.!— 10.  (Demoath. 
c  Analog.,  793.— laoer.,  c  Callim.,  S7S,  ad.  Stcph.)— 11.  (L  0.1 
—13.  (De  Comit.,  17ft) 
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•gainst  the  export  and  import  laws,  the  information 
was  laid  before  the  ixtfuXtiral  tov  i/impiov.1  Where 
public  money  had  been  embezzled  or  illegally  ap- 
propriated, for  which  a  fWir.  was  maintainable,  the 
cvvitKoi  were  the  presiding  magistrates.*  Offences 
relating  to  the  mines  came  before  the  thesmotheUe.' 
Injuries  done  by  guardians  to  their  wards  or  wards' 
estate,  whether  a  public  prosecution  or  a  civil  action 
was  resorted  to,  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
archon,  whose  duty  it  was  to  protect  orphans.4  All 
faaetc  were  Ttptpil  ay&vee,  according  to  Pollux,* 
and  he  says  to  n/titfev  tyiyvero  tuv  udmovfievuv,  el 
Kai  6AAof  iiTtp  avruv  tfpituv.  By  this  we  are  to 
understand  that  the  ripv/ua  went  to  the  state  if  the 
prosecution  was  one  of  a  purely  public  nature,  that 
is,  where  the  offence  immediately  affected  the 
state;  but  where  it  was  of  a  mixed  nature,  as 
where  a  private  person  was  injured,  and  the  state 
only  indirectly,  in  such  case  compensation  was 
awarded  to  the  private  person.  This  was  the  case 
in  prosecutions  against  fraudulent  guardians.  On 
the  same  ground,  wherever  the  prosecutor  had  an 
interest  in  the  cause  beyond  that  which  he  might 
feel  as  the  vindicator  of  public  justice,  as  where 
he,  or  some  third  person  on  whose  behalf  he  inter- 
posed, was  the  party  directly  injured,  and  might 
reap  advantage  from  the  result,  he  was  liable  to 
the  iiruteXia,  and  also  to  the  payment  of  the  irpvra- 
vela,  just  as  he  would  be  in  a  private  action.  Prob- 
ably this  liability  attached  upon  informations  for 
carrying  corn  to  a  foreign  port,  as  the  informer 
there  got  half  the  penalty  if  successful.'  Where 
the  fuoic  was  of  a  purely  public  nature,  the  prose- 
cutor would  be  subject  only  to  the  payment  of  the 
napdoraaic,  and  to  the  thousand  drachms  if  he 
failed  to  obtain  a  fifth  part  of  the  votes,  according 
to  the  common  practice  in  criminal  causes.'  Wheth- 
er, in  those  of  a  mixed  nature,  he  was  liable  to 
these  payments,  as  well  as  to  the  npvraveia  and 
irruSeXia,  is  a  question  which  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed, but  cannot  be  settled.  We  have  no  speech 
loft  us  by  the  orators  on  the  subject  of  a  duo-tf,  but 
only  mention  of  a  lost  speech  of  Lysias  itpbc  tr/v 
(fxitriv  tov  bpbavlKov  oikov.' 

•PHASSA  (tdooa),  the  Ring-dove  or  Cushat, 
namely,  the  Columba  palumbut,  L.  Sonini  says  the 
modern  Greeks  call  the  Ramier  of  the  French  ^daaa, 
and  le  pigeon  tauvage,  reXiarepi.* 

•PHELLUS  (<piXXoc),  the  Querent  tuber,  or  Cork- 
tree." 

PHERNE  (4*pw,).    (Vid.  Dos,  Grkk.) 

PHIALA.    (Kii.  P*TiBA.) 

•PHILLYR'EA  (<j>i\Xvpia),  the  PhiUyrea  Uuifolia, 
or  Broad-leaved  true  PhiUyrea.  Sibthorp  found  it 
growing  abundantly  in  Candia,  the  ancient  Crete." 

•PHILYRA  (<j>Mpa),  the  Tilia  Europaa,  the 
Lime  or  Linden  tree.  Of  the  inner  bark  were 
formed  strings  for  garlands,  mats,  &c." 

•PHLEOS  (?A«jf),  a  species  of  Reed.  Sprengel 
makes  it  the  Arundo  ampelodetmot ;  Stackbouse,  the 
Arundo  calamagrottis." 

•PHLOMOS  Wli/ioc)  or  PHLOMIS  (dO^uf). 
"From  the  brief  description,"  remarks  Adams,  "of 
the  fXo/iot  and  fXopi&tc  by  Dioscorides  and  Galen, 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  their  several  genera  and 
species.    Mattuiolus,  Dodoneeus,  and  Sprengel  are 


1.  (Demosth.,  c.  Theocr.,  1323.)— 3.  (Isocr.,  c.  C»]Iim.,  373.— 
lye ,  De  Publ.  Pecan.,  149.— De  Aristoph.  boa ,  154,  ed.  Staph.) 
—J.  (Meier,  Alt.  Proa,  64.) — 4.  (Suidas,  i.  r.  «aV«.— Dcrnoeth., 
«.  Onet.,  865  ;  c.  Lacr.,  840  ;  c.  Nausim..  Ml.)— 5.  (Tiii.,  48.) 
—  6  (Demosth.,  c.  Theocr.,  1335  —  Bockh,  Staalah.  der  Athe- 
ne*, u,  93.1-7.  (Demoeih.,  c.  Tbeoc--,  1333.)— 8.  {Vid.  Bockh, 
Id,  i  ,  37S-383,  394-392.  —  Meier,  Alt.  Proc.,  347-353,  733.— 
Plainer,  Proc.  nod  Kl.,  ii.,  *-17.)  -9.  (Adams,  Append.,  •.  t.)— 
10.  (Theophr..  i.,  5.)— 11.  (Dioacor.,  i„  135.— Theophr..  H.  P., 
1,9.  —  Adams,  Append.,  •.  v.)  —  IS.  (Theophr.,  II.  P.,  I.,  It. — 
O.  PI.,  ri.,  13.  —  Adams,  Api-eod.,  a.  t.)  —II.  (Theophr.,  it.,  8, 
10  — Adami,  Append.,  >.  t.) 
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agreed  that  the  fXouoc  aypid  is  the  Phlomit  Jrvtico- 
ta,  or  Broad-leaved  Sage-tree.  The  female  Xtvs} 
fXo/ioc  is  the  Verbatcum  undulatum,  Lam.,  accord- 
ing to  Sibthorp,  and  the  male  Xevx)/  fkopoe,  the 
Verbatcum  Thaptut,  or  Great  Mullein,  according  to 
the  same ;  but  Sprengel  appears  to  show  satisfac- 
torily that  the  female  is  the  Thaptut,  and  the  male 
the  undulatum.  The  Verbatcum  nigrum,  or  Black 
Mullein,  is  well  known.  The  first  two  species  of 
the  ^Xu/uc  are  referred  by  Sprengel  to  the  Phlomit 
Samia,  L.,  and  the  Phlomit  lunarifolia,  Sibthorp. 
Clusius  named  the  narrow-leaved  Jerusalem  Sage, 
Phlomit  lychnitit."1 

•PHLOX  (^Aof).  a  plant  which  Sprengel  calls 
the  Agrotlemma  coronarium.  "  Schneider  mentions 
that  Anguillara  held  it  to  be  the  "feore  del  veluto" 
of  the  Italians.  All  the  plants  included  in  the  genus 
Phlox  of  modern  botanists  are  natives  of  the  New 
World."* 

•PHOCA  (duxr/),  the  Seal,  or  Phoca.  vUulina, 
called  by  Pliny  "  Vilnius  marinut,"  or  Sea  Calf.  It 
was  ranked  among  the  *-?nj  by  Homer.' 

*PHOC£NA  («ux<uva),  the  Delphinut  Phocmut, 
L.,  or  Porpoise.  Julius  Scaliger,  Belon,  Gesner, 
and  Rondelet  concur  in  referring  the  Turtio  of 
Pliny  to  the  Porpoise.  Pliny  and  other  writers  of 
antiquity  confound  the  oVj/iij,  or  Seal,  with  the  o>i- 
kclivo,  or  Porpoise.* 

*PH03NIC0PT'ERUS  (^oiviKomepoc),  the  Fla- 
mingo, or  Phcenieopterut  ruber,  L.  The  Greek 
name,  which  means  "  crimson-winged,"  is  an  epi- 
thet especially  suitable  to  individuals  of  two  years 
old,  whose  wings  alone  are  oi  a  fine  carnation,  while 
the  neck  and  body  are  still  invested  with  white 
plumes.  The  ancients  held  the  flesh  of  the  Flamin- 
go in  high  estimation,  and  the  tongue  was  especially 
regarded  as  an  exquisite  morsel ;  but  such  of  the 
moderns  as  have  tasted  it  declare  it  to  be  oily,  aud 
of  an  unpleasant  marshy  flavour.* 

•PHOZNICU'RUS  i^oiviKovpoc ),  a  species  of  Bird, 
the  Sylvia  Phcenieurut,  Lath.,  or  Redstart.  "  The 
Redstart  so  nearly  resembles  the  Redbreast  in 
general  appearance,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  Aristotle  took  it  for  a  Redbreast  in  its  aummet 
plumage.'" 

•PHCENIX  (oWvtf),  I.  a  fabulous  Egyptian  bird. 

•II.  The  Phanix  dactylifera.  Date-tree,  or  greater 
Palm.  "  Theophrastus  describes  six  species  or 
kinds  of  palms ;  his  xapaipi f"7f  is  the  same  as  the 
Xapai&iXoe  oWvtf  of  Dioscorides,  namely,  the  Cha- 
marnpt  humilit,  L.  The  Thebaic  Palms  of  Dios- 
corides are  named  Crucifera  Thebaica  by  De  Lisle; 
but,  according  to  Sprengel,  they  were  mere  varieties 
of  the  common  Palm.  The  ancients  were  well 
aware  of  the  distinction  of  sex  which  exists  in  this 
tribe  of  trees.  The  *oivif  ma  of  Dioscorides  is  un- 
doubtedly the  Lolium  perennt,  Perennial  Darnel,  or 
Rye  Grass.' 

PHO'NOS  (dwvor),  Homicide,  was  either  Uovoioe 
or  OKoiaioc,  a  distinction  which  corresponds  in  some 
measure,  but  not  exactly,  with  our  murder  and 
manslaughter ;  for  the  fovoe  cKoiotoe  might  fall  with- 
in the  description  of  justifiable  homicide,  while  rfw- 
voc  OKoiaioc  might  be  excusable  homicide.    Accord- 


1.  (Dioaoor.,  ir.,  103.— Galen,  De  Sintpl.,  tHi.— Theophr.,  ix. 
13.  —  Adams,  Append.,  a.  v.)  —3.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  vi,  6.  — 

Adams,  Append.,  a.  T.)  — 3.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ii.—  Oppian,  Hal, 
i.— JElian,N.  A.,  xii.— Pliny.— Homer,  Od.,  ir.,  453.)— 4.  (Aria- 
tot.,  ri., 13;  Tiii.,  IS.  —  .ASlian,  ».,  4;  in.,  59.  —  Xenocratea  et 
Galen,  De  Alim.— Pliny,  H.  N.,  ix.,  9.— Adamj,  Append.,  a.  v.) 
—  5.  (Griffith's  Carter,  Tiii.,  543.  —  Jnrenal,  ii.— Philost.,  viu 
Apoll.  —  Cobras,  ii.,  18,  with  Dr.  Milligan's  note.  —Adams,  Ap- 
pend., s.  t.)— 6.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ix.,  So.— Vid.  Geopon.,  xr.,  1.) 
—7.  (Theophr.,  i.,  3, 13,  *c— Dioaoor.,  i.,  148,  149,  ISO.— Oar 
len,  De  Simpl.,  Tiii.— Vid.  Theophr.,  ii.,  9.— Pliny,  II.  N.,  xxiii, 
7.— Claudian,  No.pt.  Hon.  et  Mar.,  1.  64.  —  01.  Celaii,  Hierobot. 
and  Sir  W.  Drnmraond's  articles  in  the  Claaaical  Journal,  Ho 
38,  39, 31.— Dioaoor.,  ir.,  43.— Adams,  Append.,  a.  t.) 
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mg  to  the  different  circumstances  under  which  the 
homicide  was  committed,  the  tribunal  to  which  the 
case  was  referred,  and  the  modes  of  proceeding  at 
Athens,  varied.  All  cases  of  murder  (with  one  ex- 
ception, to  be  hereafter  noticed)  were  tried  by  the 
court  of  Areopagus ;  other  cases  of  homicide  were 
'by  the  statutes  of  Draco)  to  be  tried  by  the  tytrot. 
All  fovmai  iixat  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
upx(JV  PaaiKeic  **  r/yt/uiv  ducatmiplov.  He  was  an- 
ciently the  sole  judge  in  cases  of  unintentional 
homicide ;  for  such  an  act  was  considered,  in  a  re- 
ligious point  of  view,  as  being  a  pollution  of  the 
city ;  and  it  became  his  duty,  as  guardian  of  reli- 
gion, to  take  care  that  the  pollution  (uyofi  was  duly 
expiated.  Draco,  however,  established  the  iferat, 
first,  as  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  upxuv  j3am?*ve; 
and  soon  after  they  began  to  perform  the  office  of 
iucaarai,  he  being  the  presiding  magistrate.1  In  dis- 
cussing this  subject,  we  have  to  consider  the  vari- 
ous courts  established  at  Athens  for  the  trial  of 
homicide,  the  different  species  of  crime  therein  re- 
spectively prosecuted,  the  manner  of  proceeding 
against  the  criminal,  and  the  nature  of  the  punish- 
ment to  which  he  was  liable.  All  these  points  are 
fully  discussed  by  Matthias  in  his  treatise  Dt  Judi- 
an  Atken.  in  the  Miscellanea.  Philologiea,  vol.  i.,  to 
which  more  particular  references  are  given  in  this 
article. 

Solon,  who  seems  to  have  remodelled  the  court 
of  Areopagus,  enacted  that  this  court  should  try 
cases  of  murder  and  malicious  wounding,  besides 
arson  and  poisoning.*  One  would  be  deemed  a 
murderer  who  instigated  another  to  commit  the 
deed,  provided  the  purpose  were  accomplished.' 
Besides  the  court  of  Areopagus,  there  were  four 
other  courts  of  which  the  i^trai  were  judges :  ri 
hel  l\aXXaiiu,  rd  M  AeASwty,  rd  hrl  Xlpvravtlu, 
and  rd  h  tptarroi.*  To  the  court  t m  HaXXatiu  be- 
longed cases  of  accidental  homicide,  manslaughter, 
and  attempts  to  commit  murder  (flovXevotif ).  Such 
a  case  as  that  mentioned  by  Demosthenes,*  of  an 
unlawful  blow  followed  by  death,  would  be  man- 
slaughter. It  seems,  also,  that  this  court  had  a 
concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  Areopagus  in  char- 
ges of  murderous  conspiracy,  which  was  carried 
into  effect.  The  law  perhaps  allowed  the  prosecu- 
tor to  waive  the  heavier  charge,  and  proceed  against 
the  offender  for  the  conspiracy  only.'  As  to  the 
supposed  origin  of  this  court,  see  Harpocration.'  To 
the  court  hrl  AfAAtvty  were  referred  cases  where 
the  party  confessed  the  deed,  but  justified  it :  uv  tic 
ifioioyy  jilv  KTtlvai,  twouuc  ii  *f  6tipa*tvai.  De- 
mosthenes calls  it  uyiurai'ov  nal  fptitudcoTaTov.' 
As  to  the  origin  of  this  court,  see  Matthias,  15S. 
In  the  ™  hrl  npnravtiu,  the  objects  of  prosecution 
were  inanimate  things,  as  wood,  stone,  or  iron, 
which  had  caused  the  death  of  a  man  by  falling  on 
him.'  Draco  enacted  that  the  cause  of  death  should 
be  cast  out  of  the  boundaries  of  the  land  (inrtpopii- 
toOai),  in  which  ceremony  the  upxuv  paoiXtic  was 
assisted  by  the  +v\otaai\cit ."  This  was  a  relic  of 
very  rude  times,  and  may  be  not  inaptly  compared 
with  our  custom  of  giving  deodands.  Matthiae" 
thinks  there  was  an  ulterior  object  in  the  investiga- 
tion, viz ,  that  by  the  production  of  the  instrument 
by  which  deatl  was  inflicted,  a  clew  might  be  found 
lo  the  discovny  of  the  real  murderer,  if  any.    The 


1.  (So  das,  •.  r.  'Hytttnla  otraernpfov. — Polliii,  Onom.,  Tiii., 
SO,  H3.-W.oh.mnlh,  II.,  i.,  JOB.)— t,  (Denoath.,  c  Ariatocr., 
S*7.>— 1.  (DenHjelb.,  o.  Conon.,  ISM,  lata.— Matth..  148.)— I. 
(Banner.  et  Said.,  i.  T.  'EeVrai.)  —  S.  (c.  New.,  1*48.)  — «. 
(Harpocr.,  •.  t.  DoaAnfosMf. — Antiph.,  rcrpoA.,  ISO,  ed.  Steph. — 
Matth.,  ISO.)— 7.  (>.  t.  'Ee»  II«XXiA».— Pollni,  Onom.,  viii., 
118.1— 8.  (c.  Ariatocr.,  044.— Harpocr,  a.  r.  'Kai  AiAaWy.- 
Polloi,  Ones..,  iiii.,  US.)— 9.  (Harpocr.,  a. ».  'Kwl  OftrmtUf. 
— Polloi,  Onom,  Tiii.,  ISO.— Dcmoath.,  e.  Ariatocr.,  MS.)— 10. 
(Meier,  AH.  Pile.,  117,  —  Said**,  «.  v.  Ninw. —  JBth.,  c 
rWipti.,  88.  ed.  Stepn.)— 11.  (p.  1J4.) 
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court  h>  dpearroi  was  reserved  for  a  peculiar  ease  j 
where  a  man,  after  going  into  exile  for  an  uninten- 
tional homicide,  and  before  he  had  appeased  the  rel- 
atives of  the  deceased,  was  charged  with  having 
committed  murder.  He  was  brought  in  a  ship  to  a 
place  in  the  harbour  called  h  dpearrot,  and  there 
pleaded  his  cause  on  board  ship,  while  the  judges 
remained  on  land.  If  he  was  convicted,  he  suffered 
the  punishmert  of  murder;  if  acquitted,  he  suffer* 
the  remainder  of  his  former  punishment.  The  ob 
ject  of  this  ccntrivance  was  to  avoid  pollution  (for 
the  crime  of  the  first  act  had  not  yet  been  expiated), 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  bring  the  second  offence 
to  trial.1 

To  one  or  other  of  these  courts  all  fowxa?  thai 
were  sent  for  trial,  and  it  was  the  business  of  the 
upxuv  fiaaiktie  to  decide  which.  The  Usk  of  pros- 
ecution devolved  upon  the  nearest  relatives  of  the 
deceased,  and  in  case  of  a  slave,  upon  :he  master. 
To  neglect  to  prosecute,  without  good  cause,  was 
deemed  an  offence  against  religion ;  that  is,  in  any 
relative  not  farther  removed  than  a  first  cousin's 
son  (dvrfiadodf).  Within  that  degree  the  law  en- 
joined the  relatives  to  prosecute,  under  penalty  ol 
an  aotCeiac  ypa+ij  if  they  failed  to  do  so.'  They 
might,  however  (without  incurring  any  censure), 
forbear  to  prosecute,  where  the  murdered  man  bad 
forgiven  the  murderer  before  he  died ;'  or,  in  cases 
of  involuntary  homicide,  where  the  offender  gave  the 
satisfaction  which  the  law  required,  unless  the  de- 
ceased had  given  a  special  injunction  to  avenge  him.4 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  prosecutor  was,  to 
give  notice  to  the  accused  to  keep  away  from  all 
public  places  and  sacrifices.  This  was  called  np&b- 
pi/aif,  and  was  given  at  the  funeral  of  the  deceased.* 
After  this  he  gave  a  public  notice  in  the  market 
place,  warning  the  accused  to  appear  and  answo 
to  the  charge :  here  he  was  said  irpouiriiv  or  irpo 
ayopevetv  fovov*  The  next  thing  was  to  prefer  the 
charge  before  the  king  archon.  To  such  charge 
the  term  hriOKJjirrtaOat  or  lirc(Uvtu  was  peculiarly 
applied.'  The  charge  was  delivered  in  writing; 
the  prosecutor  was  said  anoypdfeodat  iUnv  dwvov.* 
The  king  arcbon  having  received  it,  after  first  warn- 
ing the  defendant  airixtaOai  tup  /nnmrptuv  xal  tup 
CMuv  vouifiuv,'  proceeded  in  due  form  to  the  uva- 
Kpuric.  The  main  thing  to  be  inquired  into  was  the 
nature  of  the  offence,  and  the  court  to  which  the 
cognizance  appertained.  The  evidence  and  other 
matters  were  to  be  prepared  in  the  usual  way. 
Three  months  were  allowed  for  this  preliminary  in- 
quiry, and  there  were  three  special  hearings,  one  in 
each  month,  called  AuidiKaaiai,  or  (according  to 
Bekker's  reading)  npoiucaaiai  ;"  after  which,  in  the 
fourth  month,  the  king  archon  eloijyt  Tiyv  iUrp/.11 
The  defendant  was  allowed  to  put  in  a  irapaypafq 
if  he  contended  that  the  charge  ought  to  he  tried  in 
one  of  the  minor  courts.1* 

All  the  fovuca  iuaurrfipia  were  held,  in  the  open 
air,  in  order  that  the  judges  might  not  be  under  the 
same  roof  with  one  suspected  of  impurity,  nor  the 
prosecutor  with  his  adversary."  The  king  archor. 
presided,  with  his  crown  taken  off."  The  parties 
were  bound  by  the  most  solemn  oaths;  the  one 
swearing  that  the  charge  was  true,  that  he  bore 


1.  (Demoeu;,  c  Ariatocr.,  MS.— Harpocr.,  a.  t.  'B>  dpaarro?. 

—  PoUax,  Oaoa..  Tin.,  1*0.  —  Matth.,  1».)  —  *.  (DeeMeth,  e. 
Aodrot.,  Ml ;  c  Macart.,  10W-,  c.  Ko.org.  et  Maes.,  1  ISO,  1 181. 

—  Antiph.,  De  Bar.  Cod.,  1M,  ed.  Staph.)  —  «.  (Demoeth.,  a. 
Paataa.,  061.) -4.  (Ljraiaa,  o.  Agor.,  IS*.  1*8,  ed.  Staph.  - 
Matth.,  170.)— S.  (Antiplu,  De  Her.  Ca«! ,  110,  1».-De  Caor 
141,  ed.  Staph.— Deexetb..,  o.  Lorain.,  SOS;  e.  Amtocr.,  OS* ;  j 
Euerc,  1  ]«.)-«.  (Demoeth.,  c  Macart.,  1068 ;  o.  Near.,  134S.I 
—7.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  nil.,  *3, 1 18.— Harpocr.,  •.  t.  'Etcr4v>* 
to.— Antiph.,  rarer.  ***■.,  Ill,  ed.  Staph.)— 8.  (Antiph,  Da 
Cnor.,  144,  ed.  Staph.)  — 0.  (Polhu,  Onom.,  Tiii.,06,  ».)— 1* 
(Aetrb..  De  Chor.,  146,  ed.  Staph.)  — II.  (Matth.,  ISO.)  — IS 
(Poll.  t.Onoa..,  Tiii.,  s7.)-13.  (Antiph.,  Da  Her.  Cad.,  ISO,  ad. 
Steph.)— 14.  (Pollnx,  Onoou,  nii.,  SO.) 
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such  a  relationship  to  the  deceased,  and  that  he 
would,  in  conducting  his  case,  confine  himself  to 
the  question  at  issue ;  the  other  declaring  the  charge 
to  be  false.1    The  witnesses  on  both  sides  were 

worn  in  like  manner,*  and  slaves  were  allowed  to 
appear  as  witnesses.*  Either  party  was  at  liberty 
to  maxe  two  speeches,  the  prosecutor  beginning, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  rcrpaXoyla  of  Antiphon ; 
but  both  were  obliged  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
point  at  issue.*  Advocates  (.amyyopoi)  were  not 
admitted  to  speak  for  the  parties  anciently,  bat  in 
later  times  they  were.*  Two  days  were  occupied 
in  the  trial.  After  the  first  day,  the  defendant,  if 
fearful  of  the  result,  was  at  liberty  to  fly  the  coun- 
try, except  in  the  case  of  parricide.  Such  flight 
could  not  be  prevented  by  the  adversary,  but  the 
property  of  the  exile  was  confiscated.*  On  the 
third  day  the  judges  proceeded  to  give  their  votes, 
for  which  two  boxes  or  urns  were  provided  (vipiat 
or  Aftfopett),  one  of  brass,  the  other  of  wood ;  the 
former  for  the  condemning  ballots,  the  latter  for 
those  of  acquittal.  An  equal  number  of  votes  was 
an  acquittal ;  a  point  first  established  (according  to 
the  old  tradition)  upon  the  trial  of  Orestes.' 

As  the  defence  might  consist  either  in  a  simple 
denial  of  the  killing,  or  of  the  intention  to  kill,  or  in 
a  justification  of  the  act,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire 
what  circnmstances  amounted  to  a  legal  justifica- 
tion or  excuse.  We  learn  from  Demosthenes'  that 
it  was  excusable  to  kill  another  unintentionally  in  a 
gymnastic  combat,  or  to  kill  a  friend  in  battle  or 
ambuscade,  mistaking  him  for  an  enemy ;  that  it 
was  justifiable  to  slay  an  adulterer  if  caught  tn  ipso 
delicto,  or  a  paramour  caught  in  the  same  way  with 
a  sister  or  daughter,  or  even  with  a  concubine,  if 
her  children  would  be  free.  (As  to  an  adulterer, 
see  Lysias.')  It  was  lawful  to  kill  a  robber  at  the 
time  when  he  made  his  attack  (eldvc  ifiwi/uvov), 
but  not  after."  By  a  special  decree  of  the  people, 
made  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  it 
was  lawful  to  kill  any  man  who  attempted  to  es- 
tablish a  tyranny,  or  put  down  the  democracy,  or 
committed  treason  against  the  state."  A  physician 
was  excused  who  caused  the  death  of  a  patient  by 
mistake  or  professional  ignorance."  This  distinc- 
tion, however,  must  be  observed.  Justifiable  homi- 
cide left  the  perpetrator  entirely  free  from  pollu- 
tion (icaSapdv).  That  which,  though  unintentional, 
was  not  perfectly  free  from  blame,  required  to  be 
expiated.  See  the  remarks  of  Antiphon  in  the  Te- 
rpdXoyia,  b.  123. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  punishment. 

The  courts  were  not  invested  with  a  discretion- 
try  power  in  awarding  punishment ;  the  law  deter- 
mined this  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime." 
Wilful  murder  was  punished  with  death.14  It  was 
the  duty  pf  the  thesmothete  to  see  that  the  sen- 
tence was  executed,  and  of  the  Eleven  to  execute 
it."  We  have  seen  that  the  criminal  might  avoid  it 
by  flying  before  the  sentence  was  passed.  Mali- 
cious wounding  was  punished  with  banishment  and 
confiscation  of  goods."  So  were  attempts  to  mur- 
der (jJotiAroereir).  But  where  the  design  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  death  of  him  whose  life  was  plotted 
against,  and  the  crime  was  treated  as  a  murder,  it 


1.  (Antiph,  De  Her.  Cad.,  130, 140  ;  De  Chor.,  143,  od.  Steph. 
— Demoath,  c.  Euerg,  1161.— Matte,  183.— Wacheinuth,  II., 

i.,  336.)— t.  (Antiph,  ib.,  et  131,  ad.  Steph Meier,  Att.  Froc, 

873.)— 3.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  667.)— 4.  (Lye.,  c.  Simon.,  100.— 
Antiph.,  De  Chor.,  143.  ed.  Steph.)— 5.  (Matth.,  164.)— 6.  (Pol- 
lax,  Onom,  Tiii,  117.— Demoath,  c.  Arietocr.,  634,  643.— Matth., 
167.F-7.  (&echyl,Eujnen,  743.  —  Matth.,  165.)— 8.  («.  Arie- 
tocr, 637.)— 9.  (De  Eratoeth.  Cad.,  M,  ad  Staph.)— 10.  (De- 
moath, c.  Arietocr.,  630.) — 11.  (Lycurg.,  c.  Leocr,  165.— An- 
doc,  De  Mrrt,  13,  ed.  Steph.)— IS.  (Antiph.,  rtrpaA,  117,  ed. 
8teph  )— 13.  (Demoath,  c.  Near.,  1373.)— 14.  (Antiph.,  De  Her. 
•Cad.,  130,  ed.  Steph.— Demoeth.,c.  Mid.,  5*8.)— IS.  (Dnrxath.. 
a.  Arintoar,  630.— Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  74.— SehSmann,  Ant.  Jnr. 
>  PuM.  Or.,  446  >— 16.  (Lr>-,  c.  Simon.,  100.— Matth.,  148.) 
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might  be  punished  with  death,  at  least  it  it  was 
tried  in  the  Areopagus ;  for  it  is  doubtful  whethei 
the  minor  courts  (except  that  iv  +ptarroi)  had  the 
power  of  inflicting  capital  punishment.1  If  the 
criminal  who  was  banished,  or  who  avoided  his 
sentence  by  voluntary  exile,  returned  to  the  coun- 
try, an  brtieii-tc  might  forthwith  be  laid  against  bits, 
or  he  might  be  arrested  and  taken  before  the  thes- 
mothets,  or  even  slain  on  the  spot.9  The  proceed- 
ing by  &*ayuyq  (arrest)  might  perhaps  be  taken 
against  a  murderer  in  the  first  instance,  if  the  mur- 
der was  attended  with  robbery,  in  which  case  the 
prosecutor  was  liable  to  the  penalty  of  a  thousand 
drachms  if  he  failed  to  get  a  fifth  of  the  votes.' 
But  no  murderer,  even  after  conviction,  could  law- 
fully be  killed,  or  even  arrested,  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try.4 The  humanity  of  the  Greeks  forbade  such  a 
practice.  It  was  a  principle  of  international  law, 
that  the  exile  had  a  safe  asylum  in  a  foreign  land. 
If  an  Athenian  was  killed  by  a  foreigner  abroad, 
the  only  method  by  which  his  relatives  could  ob- 
tain redress  was  to  seize  natives  of  the  murderer's 
country  (not  more  than  three),  and  keep  them  until 
the  murderer  was  given  up  for  judgment.* 

Those  who  were  convicted  of  unintentional  hom- 
icide, not  perfectly  excusable,  were  condemned  to 
leave  the  country  for  a  year.  They  were  obliged 
to  go  out  (i&pxeodai)  by  a  certain  time,  and  by  a. 
certain  route  (toxt^v  6i6v),  and  to  expiate  their  of- 
fence by  certain  rites.  Their  term  of  absence  was 
called  Litcvunnteuoc.  It  was  their  duty,  also,  to 
appease  (aidctadai)  the  relatives  of  the  deceased, 
or,  if  be  had  none  within  a  certain  degree,  the  mem- 
bers of  his  clan,  either  by  presents  or  by  humble 
entreaty  and  submission.  If  the  convict  could  pre- 
vail on  them,  he  might  even  return  before  the  year 
had  expired.  The  word  aitelofai  is  used  not  only 
of  the  criminal  humbling  himself  to  the  relatives, 
but  also  of  their  forgiving  him.'  The  property  of 
such  a  criminal  was  not  forfeited,  and  it  was  un- 
lawful to  do  any  injury  to  him,  either  on  his  leaving 
the  country  or  during  his  absence.' 

Such  was  the  constitution  of  the  courts  and  the 
state  of  the  law  as  established  by  Solon,  and  mostly 
indeed,  by  Draco ;  for  Solon  retained  most  of  Dm 
co's  fovinol  vdjsoi.*  But  it  appears  that  the  juris- 
diction of  the  kQerai  in  later  times,  if  not  soon  after 
the  legislation  of  Solon,  was  greatly  abridged,  and 
that  most  of  the  fovauu  iutai  were  tried  by  a  com- 
mon jury.  It  is  probable  that  the  people  preferred 
the  ordinary  method  of  trial,  to  which  they  were  ■ 
accustomed  in  other  causes,  criminal  as  well  as 
civil,  to  the  more  aristocratical  constitution  of  the 
court  of  ifirai.  Their  jurisdiction  in  the  courts  iv 
fpcarrot  and  jiri  Ylpvravtiy  was,  no  doubt,  still  re 
tained ;  and  there  seem  to  have  been  other  peculiar 
cases  reserved  for  their  cognizance.'  Whether  the 
powers  of  the  Areopagus,  as  a  criminal  court,  were 
curtailed  by  the  proceedings  of  Pericles  and  Ephi- 
altes,  or  only  their  administrative  and  censorial  au- 
thority as  a  council,  is  a  question  which  has  been 
much  discussed.  The  strong  language  of  Demos- 
thenes1' inclines  one  to  the  latter  opinion.  See  also 
Dinarchus,11  from  which  it  appears  there  was  no  ap- 
peal from  the  decision  of  that  court." 


1.  (Matth.,  150— SehSmann,  Ant.  Jar. Publ.Gr.,  294.— Meier, 
Att.  Proc,  313.)— f_  (Suidai,  a.  r.  "Evicts. — Matth.,  168.)— 3 
(Demoath.,  c.  Arietocr.,  647.— Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  831.)— 4.  (Da 
month.,  c.  Arietocr.,  831, 639.) — 5.  (Demoath.,  c.  Arietocr,  647,- 
PoUnx,  Onom.,  Tiii.,  50. — Ilarpccr.  and  Suidee,  a.  v.  'AvopeAjf- 
U/iov.)— 8.  (Wachanralh,  II.,  i.,  268.— Harpocr.,  a.  t.  'Tro^ovfa. 
—  Demoeth.,  c.  Pantan_  983;  e.  Macart.,  1069;  c  Arietocr., 
843.— Matth.,  170.)— 7.  (Demoath.,  c.  Arietocr.,  634.)— 8.  (Do- 
moeth,  c.  Euerg.,  1161  ;  c  Arietocr.,  636>— Wachimnth,  II.,  i 
241.)— 9.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  Tiii.,  125.— Matth.,  158.— Schomaun, 
Ant.  Jur.  Pub.  298.1—10.  (c.  Arietocr.,  641.)— 11.  (c.  Analog, 
init.)— IS.  (Matth.,  168.— Plainer,  Proc.  nnd  SI., i., 27— Sohrt- 
mann,  Ant.  Jur.  Pub,  301.— Thirlwall,  Gl.  Hiet.,  toI  iii.,  c  17 
p.  M.— Wachem  ith,  II,  i,  118.) 
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No  extraordinary  punishment  was  imposed  by 
the  Athenian  legislator  on  parricide.  Suicide  was 
not  considered  a  crime  in  point  of  law,  though  it 
seems  to  hare  been  deemed  an  offence  against  re- 
ligion ;  for,  by  the  custom  of  the  country,  the  hand 
of  the  suicide  was  buried  apart  from  his  body.1 
♦CNOT  AIKH.  ( Vid.  Phoho«.) 
*OPAZ  A*ANOT2,  ME6HMEPINH2  AIKH 
(Coptic  afovoUc,  fic(h)fiipiv^(  iiicti)  is  enumerated  by 
Pollux*  among  the  Athenian  6'uuu,  but  we  have  no 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  meaning.  Kiihn 
(vid.  note  to  DindorfTs  edition)  explains  it  thus : 
"  Actio  in  servos  operarios,  qui  rum  prastabant  dom- 
ino fopuv  ifavovs,  pensionem,  mercedes  it  open* 
ftiut  erant  ufavy,  i.  «.,  non  ineurrebant  in  oeulos,  uti 
faeullate*  et  ope*  mamfetla.  Brat  et  fopa  fietin/u- 
pivq,  mercedes  diurntt.  Qophv  illam  61.  appellant, 
quia  offerebaivr  domino  a  servis,  vel  conductor  fere- 
bat  eonduetu  operariis.  Diritnr  et  amfooi."  This 
can  hardly  be  correct,  as  we  have  no  authority 
for  supposing  that  an  action  could  be  brought  by  a 
master  against  his  servant.  It  might,  with  greater 
probability,  be  conjectured  to  be  an  action  by  the 
owner  of  slaves  employed  in  manufactures  against 
the  person  to  whom  they  were  let  out,  to  recover 
the  reserved  rent,  which  might  be  a  certain  portion 
of  the  profits  accruing  from  day  to  day,  and  would 
be  afavix  to  the  owner  until  he  got  an  account  from 
the  other  party.  As  to  the  practice  of  lending  slaves, 
vid.  Demosth.,  c.  Aphob.,  819,  839.  Meier*  conjec- 
tures that  the  true  reading  might  be  fuoac,  theft, 
or  Qupa( ,  eeareh ;  in  which  case  the  action  would 
be  one  for  unlawfully  searching  a  person's  house, 
either  secretly  (<l^avo%),  or  openly  uHhe  daytime 
(uedrtutptvijc).  The  first  conjecture,  at  least,  is 
highly  improbable,  as  there  was  a  dial  k\oxw- 

PHORBEIA  (a^opitla)  was  a  strap  fastened  at  the 
back  of  the  head,  with  a  hole  in  front  fitting  to  the 
mouthpiece ;  it  was  used  by  pipers  and  trumpeters 
to  compress  their  mouths  and  cheeks,  and  thus  to 
aid  them  in  blowing.  See  the  references  under 
Ca  nsTRUM,  and  a  woodcut  on  p.  840,  which  repre- 
sents a  woman  with  the  jopfeia. 

PHORMINX  (+6pfuyS).    (  Vid.  Ltba.) 
*PHOU  («**>),  the   Valeriana  officinalis   or  great 
Wild  Valerian* 

•PHOXI'NUS  Oo£iror),  the  Cyprinus  Pkoxinus, 
L.,  or  the  Minnow.  Oesner,  however,  questions 
this  opinion.* 

PHRATRIA  (tparpia).  ( Vid.  Civitas,  Gun.) 
PHRY'GIO.  (Vid.  Pallium,  p.  718.) 
•PHRYGIUS  LAPIS  (<*pvytoc  JuOoc),  the  Phry- 
gian stone  of  the  ancients,  according  to  Adams  and 
other  authorities,  would  appear  to  have  been  a  pum- 
ice, with  an  admixture  of  alum  and  other  ingredi- 
ents.* 

*PHRYN0S  (<rp6vot),  a  species  of  Toad,  '.be 
Itubtta  of  the  Latins.  "  Commentators  are  greatly 
puzzled,"  remarks  Adams,  "  to  determine  what  it 
was.  After  comparing  the  ancient  accounts  of  it 
with  the  characters  of  the  Bufo  cornutus,  as  given 
in  the  Encyclopedic  Methodique,  I  was  forcibly  struck 
with  their  coincidence,  and  it  affords  me  pleasure 
to  find  that  Schneider  also  identifies  the  Phrynue 
or  Rubeta  with  the  Bufo  cornutue.  Agricola  con- 
firms the  ancient  statements  of  its  being  venomous, 
but  few  modern  naturalists  agree  with  him.  The 
ipmof  xu^of  (called  KaXafdrn  by  the  scholiast  on  Ni- 
cander)  would  seem  to  have  been  the  Bufo  calami- 
to.  Russel  supposed  it  venomous.  Agricola  calls  it 
a  smallgreen  animal,  and  denies  that  it  is  mute.'" 
•PHTHEIR  (tpfltip),  the  Pediculus  communis,  or 


I.  (iEach..  c.  Cos.,  68,  ed.  Staph.)—!.  (Onom.,  Till,,  SI.)— t. 
(Alt.  Proc,  133.)— 4.  (Dioeoor.,  i.,  10.— Galen.,  De  SimpL,  mi  — 
■  Adam,  Append.,  a.  r.)— S.  (Aristot.,  »i.,  IS,  &c— Adams.  Ap- 
pend.. >.  i.y- 1.  (Dioeoor  ,  t.,  140.— Galea.,  De  SimpL,  nil.— 
Aihuta.  Appeal    a  T.)— 7.  (Adanu,  Append.,  a.  t.) 


common  Louse.  Aristotle  notices  the  lice  which 
form  on  fishes.  Donnegan,  in  speaking  of  these, 
calls  them  "  a  kind  of  small  shellfish,  that  fixes  upon 
and  derives  its  food  from  the  bodies  of  other  fishes, 
familiar  examples  of  which  may  be  noticed  in  the 
common  prawn  (on  the  corslet  of  which  a  protu- 
berance may  often  be  observed,  the  parasite  being 
covered  by  a  coating  of  the  shell),  as  also  in  the 
mussel."1 

•II.  The  fruit  of  a  species  of  Pine,  the  Pinu* 
Pinaster.  Consult  the  remarks  of  Ritter,  in  his 
Vorhalle  Europ.  Volkcrgesch.,  p.  164,  in  relation  to 
the  +0ttpo+ayoi  of  antiquity. 

*90PA  TON  EAET9EP0N  (etfopa  riv  IXevOc 
pun)  was  one  of  the  offences  that  might  be  crimi- 
nally prosecuted  at  Athens.  The  word  <$opd  may 
signify  any  sort  of  corruption,  bodily  or  mental ; 
but  the  expression  $6.  r.  e.  oomprehends,  if  it  is  not 
limited  to,  a  crime  too  common  among  the  Greeks, 
as  appears  from  a  law  cited  by  ^Eschines.*  On 
this  subject,  vid.  Pboaooqeia,  and  Schumann,  Ant. 
Jur.  Pub.  Gr.,  p.  336,  338. 

•PHYCIS  (e>i>«c),  the  Blennius  Pkycis,  or  Hake, 
called  in  Italian  the  Fico.' 

•PHYCUS  (fvitoc.)    ( Vid.  Focos.) 

PHYGE  («W).    ( Vid.  Banishment,  Geeek.) 

PHYLARCHI  (tvZapxoi),  generally  the  prefects 
of  the  tribes  in  any  state,  as  at  Epidamnus,  where 
the  government  was  formerly  vested  in  the  fv\ap- 
Xot,  but  afterward  in  a  senate.*  At  Athens,  the  of- 
ficers so  called  were  (after  the  age  of  Cleisthenes) 
ten  in  number,  one  for  each  of  the  tribes,  and  were 
specially  charged  with  the  command  and  superin- 
tendence of  the  cavalry.5  There  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  each  of  the  phylarchs  commanded  the 
cavalry  of  his  own  tribe,  and  they  were  themselves, 
collectively  and  individually,  under  the  control  of 
the  two  hipparchs,  just  as  the  taxiarchs  were  sub- 
ject to  the  two  strategi.  According  to  Pollux,*  they 
were  elected,  one  from  each  tribe,  by  the  archons 
collectively ;  but  his  authority  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  conclusive  on  this  point.  Herodotus' 
informs  us  that,  when  Cleisthenes  increased  the 
number  of  the  tribes  from  four  to  ten,  he  also  made 
ten  phylarchs  instead  of  four.  It  has  been  thought, 
however,'  that  the  historian  should  have  said  ten 
phylarchs  in  the  place  of  the  old  <pvXo6aoi\ti<;,  who 
were  four  in  number,  one  for  each  of  the  old  tribes.' 

•PHYLLTTIS  (oHiWirif).  "It  appears  proba- 
ble," remarks  Adams,  "  that  the  fvMov  alluded  to 
by  Dioscorides  and  Theophrastus  was  the  Mercuri- 
alis  annua.  The  QvXkov  of  Galen  and  of  Paulus 
-•Egineta  is  a  very  different  substance,  namely,  the 
leaf  of  the  /laXuoaBpov.  Apicius  uniformly  calls 
the  Malabathrum,  or  Cassia  leaf,  by  the  name  of 
Folium."" 

PHYLOBASILEIS  (tpvZo6aotXeic).  The  origin 
and  duties  of  the  Athenian  magistrates  so  called 
are  involved  in  much  obscurity,  and  the  little 
knowledge  we  possess  «n  the  subject  is  derived  al- 
most entirely  from  the  grammarians.  In  the  ear- 
liest times  they  were  four  in  number,  representing 
each  one  of  the  four  tribes,  and  probably  elected 
(but  not  for  life)  from  and  by  them.11  They  were 
nominated  from  the  Eupatridte,  and  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  royalty  at  Athens  these  "  kings  of  the 
tribes"  were  the  constant  assessors  of  the  sover- 
eign, and  rather  as  his  colleagues  than  counsel- 
lors.1'   From  an  expression  in  one  of  the  laws  ot 


1.  (Aristot.,  B.  A.;*.,  ti— Adanu,  Append.,  a.  r.— Donaagu'e 
Lex.,  4th  edit.,  a.  t.)— S.  (c.  Timarch.,  %  ed.  Staph.)—!  ( Arietot, 
ri.,  i\  riii.,  10.— Oppian,  Hal.,  i.— Alhen.,  rii.— Pliny,  U.  N., 
ix.,  90. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 4.  (Aristot.,  Pol.,  v.,  1.) — 0. 
(HarpoCT.,  a.  v. — Pollux,  Onom.,  riii.,  04.) — 0.  (Onom.,  Yiii.,  04.) 
—  7.  (t.,  10.)  — 8.  (Titmann,  Stealer.,  J74.  t7S.)  — 0.  (Fti. 
Wachsmnth,  Hell.  Alt.,  i.,  1,  ♦  48,  p.  S70.J-1  A  Dioeoor.,  ili, 
111.— Galea,,  De  SimpL,  It.— Adams,  Append.',  »  t.)— II.  "He- 
arch.,  a  t.) — I*.  (ThirrwalL  Hist,  of  Greece,  toi.  ii.,  p.  II 
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Solon,1  it  appears  that  before  his  time  the  kings  of 
the  tribes  exercised  a  criminal  jurisdiction  in  cases 
of  mutd;r  or  high  treason ;  in  which  respect,  and 
as  connected  with  the  four  tribes  of  the  city,  they 
may  be  compared  with  the  "  duumviri  perdueUimis" 
it  Rome,  who  appeared  to  have  represented  the 
wo  ancient  tribes  of  the  Ramnes  and  Tities.' 
fhey  were  also  intrusted  (but  perhaps  in  later 
times)  with  the  performance  of  certain  religious 
rites ;  and  as  they  sat  in  the  paalXeiov,'  they  prob- 
ably acted  as  assessors  of  the  apx"*  0aailcvc,  or 
"rex  lacrificulu*,"  as  they  had  formerly  done  of  the 
«ing.  Though  they  were  originally  connected  with 
the  four  ancient  tribes,  still  they  were  not  abolish- 
ed by  Cleisthenes  when  he  increased  the  number 
of  tribes  and  otherwise  altered  the  constitution  of 
Athens,  probably  because  their  duties  were  mainly 
of  a  religious  character*  They  appear  to  have  ex- 
isted even  after  his  time,  and  acted  as  judges,  but 
in  unimportant  or  merely  formal  matters.  They 
presided,  we  are  told/  over  the  court  of  the  Ephe- 
taj,  held  at  the  Prytaneium,  in  the  rrtock  trials  over 
instruments  of  homicide  (a!  ruv  it/mxav  6Uat),  and 
it  was  part  of  their  duty  to  remove  these  instru- 
ments beyond  the  limits  of  their  country  (rd  l/iire- 
eov  aaVwjov  inepopioat).  We  may  reasonably  con- 
clude that  this  jurisdiction  was  a  relic  of  more  im- 
portant functions,  such  as  those  described  by  Plu- 
tarch,* from  which,  and  their  connexion  with  the 
Prytaneium,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  they  were 
identical  with  the  old  Prytanes.'  Plutarch*  speaks 
of  them  both  as  jiaaiXttt  and  vpvTOvtlc.  In  a  ^nj- 
iwita,  quoted  by  Andocides,'  the  title  of  flaoiktic 
seems  to  be  applied  to  them. 

•PHYS'ALUS  (*0<Toaoc)  and  PHYSETER  (*v- 
avriip).  "  Aristotle  applies  the  term  Qvoyriip  to  the 
spiracle  or  airhole  of  the  whale.  It  is  afterward 
applied  by  Strabo  to  the  fish  itself.  Artedi  accord- 
ingly refers  it,  with  the  fvoafot  of  .(Elian,  to  the 
ilalana  phytalus,  or  Fin-fish."1* 

PHYSIOLOGIA  (♦wwXoyt/nJ),  one  of  the  five 
divisions  into  which,  according  to  some  of  the  an- 
cient writers,  the  whole  science  of  medicine  was 
divided.  ( Vii.  Medicina.)  It  treats,  as  its  name 
implies  (fvaif,  nature,  and  Xoyoc,  a  discount),  of  the 
nature  and  functions  of  the  human  body,  which 
agrees  with  the  definitions  found  among  Galen's 
works ;"  and  as  a  knowledge  of  the  parte  of  the 
human  body  (or  anatomy)  is  a  necessary  step  to  a 
knowledge  of  its  function*,  it  will  be  included  here 
under  the  same  head. 

The  first  beginnings  of  anatomical  knowledge 
would  arise  from  the  inspection  of  the  victims  of- 
fered in  sacrifices,  and  from  the  dressing  of  wounds 
and  other  bodily  injuries ;  the  progress,  however, 
that  was  thus  made  would  naturally  be  very  slow 
and  imperfect,  and  it  was  soon  found  that  anatomy 
could  only  be  learned  by  a  careful  inspection  of  the 
internal  parts  of  the  animal  frame,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  systematic  dissection.  The  Pythagorean 
philosopher,  Alcmteon,  is  said  by  Chalcidius"  to 
have  been  the  first  person  who  dissected  animals 
(about  B.C.  540) ;  this  was  an  important  step,  and 
with  this  anatomists  remained  content  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years.  Alcmson  appears  to  have 
made  considerable  advances  on  the  knowledge  of 
his  predecessors.  The  most  important  of  his  dis- 
coveries was  that  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  or  canal 
1  jading  from  the  anterior  and  inner  part  of  the  tym- 
panum to  the  fauces ;  and  his  mistake  in  saying 


1.  (Plut.  in  Vit.,  c.  19.)-S.  (Niebuhr,  R.  H.,i.,  p.  304,  Engl, 
tranal.)— 3.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  Tiii.,  111.)— 4.  (Waohamuth,  ft., 
i.,  307.)— S.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  Tiii.,  130.)— 4.  (Solon,  c.  19.)— 7. 
iWachamuth,  L,  i.,  848.— Muller,  Eumon.,  v  67.)— 8.  (1.  c.)— 9. 
(Da  Mjret.,  p.  II.)— 10.  (Ariatot.,  H.  A.,  vi.,  11.— Strabo,  p.  149. 
— jElian,  ix.,  49.— Adama,  Append.,  •■  v.)— 11.  (Intro).,  c.  7, 
lorn,  liv.,  p.  689.— Definit.  Mod.,  c.  11,  torn,  xix.,  p.  391,  ed. 
Eunn.)— 13.  (Comment,  in  Pint.  Tinueum,  p.  340,  ed.  Meun.) 
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thai  goats  breathe  through  the  ear  (which  is  cut 
rected  by  Aristotle1)  may  be  easily  explained  by 
supposing  that  in  tho  animal  that  he  dissected  the 
memtrana  tympard  had  been  accidentally  destioyed. 
Pliny  notices  this  opinion  of  Alcmeon  (though  with- 
out correcting  it),  but  attributes  it  to  Archelaus.' 
Empedocles  of  Agrigentum  (in  the  fifth  century 
B.C.)  was  the  first  who  noticed  the  cochlea  of  the 
ear  (kox%m>Siic  joveSpoj-),  which  he  thought  was  the 
immediate  organ  of  hearing,'  and  also  first  gave 
the  name  amnio*  (u/tviov  or  uftveiov)  to  the  inner- 
most of  the  membranes  surrounding  the  foetus.' 
His  contemporary  Anaxagoras  was  perhaps  the 
first  person  who  tried  to  explain  the  difference  of 
the  sexes  by  the  place  occupied  by  the  foetus  in  the 
uterus ;  the  male,  said  he,*  is  on  the  right  side,  the 
female  on  the  left ;  and  this  opinion  (though  with- 
out the  least  foundation  in  fact)  one  is  surprised  to 
find  received  and  repeated  by  Hippocrates,*  Aristo- 
tle' (who,  however,  adds*  that  this  is  not  certain, 
as  sometimes  the  contrary  takes  place),  and  Galen.* 
The  anecdote  of  the  way  in  which  Anaxagoras,  by 
his  knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy,  quieted  a 
tumult  occasioned  at  Athens  by  the  sight  of  a  goat 
with  only  one  horn,  may  be  seen  in  Plutarch.1* 
Democritus  of  Abdera  (B.C.  460-357)  was  particu- 
larly celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and 
in  the  graphic  description  of  his  appearance  and 
way  of  living  when  visited  by  Hippocrates,  the  earth 
around  where  he  was  sitting  is  noticed  as  being 
covered  with  the  carcasses  of  animals  that  he  had 
dissected;11  however,  none  of  his  opinions  require 
to  be  particularly  specified  here. 

The  next  great  physiologist  of  antiquity,  and  the 
first  whose  writings  are  still  extant,  is  Hippocrates 
(B.C.  460-357);  though,  in  fact,  it  is  not  certain 
that  any  of  the  anatomical  works  that  go  under  his 
name  were  really  written  by  him.11 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  give  anything  lik« 
a  complete  analysis  of  the  physiology  of  Hippocra- 
tes (and  the  same  apology  applies  also  to  the  othei 
writers  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  particularly  Aris- 
totle and  Galen);  the  reader  must  be  content  to 
find  here  a  very  brief  account  of  some  few  facts 
and  opinions,  and  to  be  referred  for  farther  particu- 
lars to  the  different  histories  of  medicine.  Hippoc- 
rates called  both  arteries  and  veins  indiscriminately 
by  the  name  of  AAty,  the  word  uprripia  in  his  wri- 
tings being  used  to  designate  the  trachea.  (Vii. 
Aktibia.)  His  knowledge  of  the  bones  appears  to 
have  been  greater  than  that  of  the  muscles,  nerves, 
or  viscera.  Tendons  and  nerves  he  called  tdvo<  or 
veipa,  without  knowing  that  the  latter  convey  ten- 
tation,  and  arise  from  the  brain ;  motion,  he  thought, 
was  caused  by  all  the  tendinous  white  cords  through- 
out the  body  without  distinction.  His  theory  of 
generation  is  (as  may  be  inferred  from  the  specimen 
alluded  to  above)  very  fanciful  and  imperfect ;  and 
his  ignorance  of  human  anatomy  appears  in  hit 
speaking  of  the  cotyledon*  of  the  uterus,"  the  exist- 
ence of  which  in  woman  was  for  a  long  time  taken 
for  granted,  on  account  of  their  being  found  in  the 
inferior  animals.  He  says  that  the  Scythians  be- 
came impotent  from  being  bled  behind  the  ears,1*  a 
theory  which  may  be  explained  and  illustrated  by 
the  supposed  course  of  the  spermatic  vessels.1* 

1.  (Hiit.  Anim.,  i.,  9, ,  1,  ed.  Tauchn.)— 3.  (II.  N.,  Tiii.,  76.; 
—3.  (Pint.,  Da  PhTe.  Philoe.  Decr.,iT.,  10.)— i.  (Poll ox,  Onom. 
ii.,  SS3.— Rufui  Ephei.,  De  Corp.  Hum.  Part.  Appellat.,  p.  49 
ed.  Clinch.)  —  9.  (Ariatot.,  Da  Gonerat.  Anim.,  it.,  1.) — 6 
(Aphor.,  v  9,  46,  torn,  iii.,  p.  749,  ed.  Ktlhn.)— 7.  (lliet.  Anim, 
Tii.,  3,  t  3.)—8.  (Ibid.)— 9.  (De  Uiu  Fart.  Corn.  Hum.,  xir.,  4, 
torn,  it.,  p.  193,  194.)— 10.  (Periol.,  c. «.)—  II.  (Paeudo-Hippocr., 
Epiit,,  torn,  iii.,  p.  799,  798.)— 13.  (Choulant,  Handbuch  del 
Bucberkunde  fur  die  JEltere  Medecin,  Leipz.,  8to,  1841.) — IS. 
(Aphor.,  v  9,  49,  torn,  iii.,  p.  749.)— 14.  (De  Aire,  Aq.  et  Loo, 
torn,  i.,  p.  981,  9B3.)— 19.  (Compare  Hippocr.,  De  Nat.  Horn., 
torn,  i.,  p.  184.—  Nemm.,  De  Nit.  Bom.,  o   ~~ 
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Upon  tlie -whole, though  the  anatomical  and  physio- 
logical knowledge  of  Hippocrates  has  been  highly 
extolled  by  those  who  overrate  the  ancient  physi- 
cians as  much  as  others  ignorantly  depreciate  them, 
this  must  be  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  most  imper- 
fect and  unsatisfactory  parts  of  his  writings. 

Plato  has  inserted  a  good  deal  of  physiological 
matter  in  his  "  Timseus,"  which,  with  the  first  book 
of  Xenophon's  "  Memorabilia,"  may  be  considered 
as  the  earliest  specimens  of  what  would  be  now 
called  "  Natural  Theology."  One  of  the  most  cel- 
ebrated of  Plato's  anatomical  opinions  was,  that  part 
of  the  fluids  that  are  drunk  enters  the  trachea,1  an 
assertion  which  for  a  long  time  occasioned  great 
disputes  among  the  anatomists  of  antiquity.*  The 
word  vcvpov  in  his  writings  means  a  ligament  ,-*  both 
arteries  and  veins  are  called  +M6ec  ;*  and  the  word 
aprnpla  is  applied  to  the  trachea.'  He  says  the  heart 
is  the  origin  of  the  veins  and  the  fountain  of  the 
blood.*  It  may  be  added,  that  Cicero's  fragment 
"  De  Univertitate"  is  a  translation  of  part  of  this 
dialogue;  that  Galen  wrote  a  work  "Dt  tit  qua 
Malice  Scripta  sunt  in  Platoni*  Tinueo"  of  which  a 
Latin  translation  still  exists,7  and  that  there  is  also 
a  Latin  translation  and  commentary  by  ChaJcidius. 
Vid.  1.  K.  Liehtenstadt,  "  Platan'*  Lekren  auf  den 
Gebiete  der  Naturforschung  und  dtr  Heilkunde.  Hack 
den  Quellen  bearbeUet,"  Leipz.,  1826,  8vo. 

Aristotle's  knowledge  of  human  anatomy  was 
much  superior  to  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors : 
vhether  he  acquired  it  by  the  dissection  of  animals 
only,  it  is  now  impossible  to  decide.  Aristotle  is 
tLe  first  author  who  gives  the  name  aoprij  to  the 
principal  artery  in  the  human  body  ;*  however,  he 
cHils  it  f)Aty,  and  never  seems  to  suppose  the  veins 
and  arteries  to  be  distinct  and  different  from  each 
other :  and  the  word  aprnpia,  in  all  his  genuine  wri- 
tings, means  the  trachea.'  He  says  the  brain  is  en- 
tirely unsupplied  with  blood ;"  that  the  trachea  re- 
ceives neither  fluid  nor  solid,  but  only  air;"  that 
man's  brain  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  animal ;" 
that  the  heart  contains  three  ventricles,"  though 
in  another  place  he  seems  to  say  that  there  are 
only  two  ;'*  and  that  there  are  on  each  side  eight 
ribs." 

Praxagoras,  who  was  the  preceptor  of  Herophi- 
lus,  contributed  much  to  the  science  of  Physiology ; 
but  the  honour  of  discovering  that  the  arteries  and 
veins  are  distinct,  and  of  being  the  first  who  appli- 
ed the  word  iprnpia  to  the  bloodvessels  which  now 
bear  that  name,  is  disputed  by  Kiibn,  "  Commenta- 
te De  Praxagora  Coo,"  Optuc.  Acad.  Med.  et  Philo- 
logy torn,  ii.,  p.  188,  sq. 

Inferior  to  Hippocrates  in  medical  skin,  enjoying 
far  less  posthumous  influence  and  renown,  but  much 
above  him  as  anatomists,  were  Herophilus  and 
Erasistratus,  who  were  contemporaries,  and  lived 
in  the  third  century  before  Christ.  The  former  is 
said  expressly  by  Galen"  to  have  dissected  human 
bodies,  and  the  latter,  in  a  fragment  preserved  by 
Galen,"  speaks  of  himself  as  having  dissected  a  hu- 
man brain.  They  were  probably  the  first  persons 
who  ventured  to  do  this,  and  their  example  was 
followed  by  very  few  (if  any)  of  their  successors. 
The  writer  is  not  aware  of  any  passaee  even  in 
Galea'*  writings  which  proves  that  he  dissected 
human  bodies ;  while  the  numerous  passages,  both 
in  Galen's  works  and  in  those  of  other  anatomists, 
recommending  the  dissection  of  apes,  bears,  goats, 


I.  (c.  44,  ed.  Stallbaum.)  —  i.  {Vid.  Guidut,  Prolegorn.  id 
Tbeoplu,  De  Urin.,  p.  3,  m<|.)— 3.  (c  90,  Ac.)— 4.  (c  68.)— 4.  (c. 
44.)— «.  (Ibid.)— 7.  (tots.  4,  ed.  Chan.)— 8.  (Hut.  Aaim.,  u,  14, 
4  3 :  iii.,  3,  4  !.)-».  (lb.,  i.,  13,  4  4.  etc.  ;  in.,  3, 4 0,  dec.)— 10. 
(Ilk,  i.,  13,  4  3 :  iii.,  3,  4  8.)— 11.  (lb.,  i.,  13,  4  8.)— 13.  (lb.,  i„ 
It,  4  3.)— 13.  (lb., iii.,  3,4  « ;  i.,  14,4  8.)— 14.  (Da  Part.  An™., 
iii.,  7,  p.  80,  ed.  Tanchiu)— 14.  (Hist.  Anim.,  i.,  10,  4  8.)— IS. 
(Da  Uteri  DitaKt.,  a.  4,  p.  89$,  torn,  ii.) — 17.  (Da  Hippocr.  at 
flat.  Dear.,  t.i.,  1,  p.  603,  Me,  torn,  t.) 


and  other  anlar  als,  would  seem  indirectly  to  prove 
that  human  bodies  were  seldom  or  never  used  for 
that  purpose.*  Herophilus  and  Erasistiatus  are 
said  also  to  have  dissected  criminals  alive;*  but 
whether  this  was  really  the  case,  or  whether  the 
story  arose  from  their  having  been  among  the  first 
who  dissected  human  bodies,  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine. They  were  the  first  persons  who  considered 
the  nerves  to  be  the  organs  of  sensation,'  though, 
like  Aristotle,  Herophilus  continued  to  call  them 
canals,  nSpot.'  However,  he  so  far  agreed  with  the 
ancient  opinion  on  the  subject  as  to  say  that  some 
of  the  nerves  arise  from  bones  and  connect  the 
articulations,*  thus  confounding  the  nerves  with 
the  ligaments.  He  gave  the  name  Xnvoc  to  the 
common  point  to  which  the  sinuses  of  the  dura 
mater  converge,*  which  is  still  called,  after  him,  the 
torcular  Herophili.  He  was  also  the  author  of  the 
name  calamus  scriptorius,  which  is  still  applied  to 
the  angular  indentation  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
medulla  oblongata.'  That  part  of  the  intestines 
which  is  called  the  duodenum  (daieKaouitrvtoc)  de- 
rived its  name  from  him.*  Fot  fartheT  information 
respecting  Herophilus,  see  a  memoir  by  K.  F.  H 
Marx,  entitled  "  Herophilus ;  ein  Beitrag  zur  Ges 
chichte  der  Mediein,"  Carlsr.,  8vo,  1838.  Erasis- 
tratus was  not  less  celebrated  as  an  anatomist  than 
Herophilus,  though  his  name  is  connected  with 
fewer  discoveries.  The  tricuspid  valves  (rpjyAo- 
X'vet),  placed  to  guard  the  communication  be- 
tween the  right  auricle  and  ventricle,  received  their 
name  from  him.'  The  bile  and  the  spleen  he  con- 
sidered altogether  useless."  The  trachea  derives 
its  name  from  him,  as  he  was  the  first  person  who 
added  to  the  word  aprnpia,  which  had  hitherto  des 
ignated  the  windpipe,  the  epithet  rpaxeta,  to  dis 
tinguish  it  from  the  arteries,  and  he  also  corrected 
the  opinion  of  Plato  mentioned  above." 

Eudemus,  a  contemporary  of  Herophilus,  is  men 
tioned  together  with  him  by  Galen,"  as  having  dis- 
covered the  pancreas,  though  he  does  not  give  it 
any  name. 

Celsus  (who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  first 
century  after  Christ),  in  his  work  "  De  Medksina," 
defends  the  necessity  of  the  study  of  anatomy,"  and 
seems  to  recommend  the  dissection  of  human  bod- 
ies. He  has  inserted  some  anatomical  matter  in 
different  parts  of  his  work,  but  his  language  is  not 
always  technically  correct,  as  the  trachea  he  calls 
arteria,1*  though  in  other  places  that  word  means  an 
artery ;"  vena  sometimes  means  an  artery ,-"  uterus 
sometimes  means  the  abdomen ;"  nervus  sometimes 
means  a  tendon,1'  and  sometimes  even  a  muscle." 
There  is  no  anatomical  discovery  attached  to  his 
name. 

Marinus,  in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  is 
called  by  Galen**  one  of  the  restorers  of  anatomy, 
which  appears  to  have  fallen  into  neglect.  He  de- 
scribes particularly  the  mesenteric  glands,"  fixed 
the  number  of  the  pairs  of  the  cerebral  nerves  at 
seven,  and  first  noticed  the  palatine  nerves,  which 

1.  (7*1.  Rofus  Ephes.,  De  Corp.  Hum.  Pan.  Appalls!.,  i.,  u 
33.— Galen,  De  Anal.  AUniinistrat.,  iii.,  4,  p.  384,  torn,  ii.— Id., 
De  Muse.  Dissect.,  c.  1,  torn,  rriii.,  B.,  p.  930.— Theophilus,  Do 
Corp.  Horn.  Fabr.,  lib.  ».,  c.  II,  SO.)— 8.  (Celsus,  De  Medic, 
lib.).,  Pnst,  p.  6,  ed.  Blp.— Tertullisa,  De  Anima.c  10,  p.  7*7.; 
3.  (Rufus  Ephes.,  p.  63.)— 4.  (Galen,  De  Libr.  Prop.,  c.  3,  p.  30, 
torn,  xii.)— 4.  (Rofas  Ephc«.,  I.  c  )— 8.  (Galen,  De  Usi  Part 
Corp.  Hum.,  ix.,  c.  6,  p.  706,  tern.  Hi.)— 7.  (Galen,  De  Administ. 
Anal.,  ix.,  c.  4,  p. 731,  torn,  ii.)— 8.  (Calen.ib.,  p.  173.— De  Lecu 
Affect.,  si.,  p.  311,  torn.  viti. — Tuoonh.,  De  (^vrp.  Hum.  Fabr., 
lib.  ii.,  c.  7,  4  10.)— 0.  (Galen,  De  Hippocr.  et  Plat.  Deer.,  vi, 
p.  548,  torn,  t.)— 10.  (Galen,  De  Facult.  Nat.,  ii.,  p.  100 ;  torn, 
ii.,  lib,  ill., a,  113.)— 11.  <Plut.,S)inp.,Tii.,  I — Macro!).,  Satnnu, 
vii.,  15.)— ii  (De  Semiae,  ii.,  6,  torn.  i».,  p.  848.)— 13.  (lib.  i., 
Pnef.,  p.  6, 10.)— 14.  (i.,  5,  p.  34 ;  ir.,  I,  p.  109,  Ac.)— 13.  (ii., 
10,  p.  77.  Ac)— 18.  (lib.  i.,Prs;f.,  n.4,  <fcc.)— 17.  (lb.,  p.  11  ;  ii., 
1,  p.  169.)-18.  (»iii.,],p.4M.)-l9  (*ii.,  18,  p.  413.)— ».  (Da 
Hippocr.  at  Plat.  Deer.,  viii.,  P-  830,  torn,  t.)  -31.  (Galea  Da 
>,  ii.,  6,  torn,  it.,  p.  847.) 
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be  considered  as  the  fourth  pair ;'  the  auditory  and 
facial  nerves  he  reckoned  as  the  fifth  pair,'  the  lin- 
gual as  the  sixth.* 

About  the  tame  time  lived  Rufus  Ephesius,  the 
author  of  a  useful  work  entitled  Ilepl  'Ovoftaaiae  ru» 
rati  'Kv-OpCrnm  Hopiav,  "  De  Apellationibus  Partium 
Corpoiis  HumanL"  This,  as  its  name  implies,  is 
not  so  much  a  treatise  on  Anatomy  as  on  anatom- 
ical terms ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  sec- 
ond book  of  the  'Ovo/uurruov,  "  Onomasticon,"  of 
Julius  Pollux  contains  also  a  list  of  the  words  used 
in  medicine.  Soranus,  although  belonging  to  the 
sect  of  the  Methodici,  who  neglected  Anatomy,  has, 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  of  his  work  Uepi 
TwaiKtiuv  UaOuv,  "  De  Arte  Obstetricia  Morbisque 
Mulierum,"  given  one  of  the  most  accurate  descrip- 
tions of  the  uterus  that  remain  from  antiquity,  and 
appears  to  have  derived  his  knowledge  from  the 
dissection,  not  of  animals,  but  of  the  human  body.4 
The  description  of  the  uterus  given  by  Moscbion, 
his  contemporary,  in  the  early  chapters  of  his  work 
Jlcpl  ruv  Twuiceiov  TlaBuv,  "  De  Mulierum  Passion- 
fbus,"  does  not  much  differ  from  that  by  Soranus. 

The  next  writer  that  we  come  to  is  Galen  (A.D. 
131-201),  the  most  celebrated,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  accurate  and  voluminous  anatomist  and 
physiologist  of  antiquity.  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
seem  to  have  been  always  Galen's  favourite  study, 
and  his  writings  on  these  subjects  continued  to  be 
the  standard  works  of  reference  for  many  centuries. 
A  very  brief  sketch  of  some  of  his  opinions  and 
discoveries  is  all  that  can  be  given ;  but  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  there  is  "  A  Cursory  Analysis  of 
the  Works  of  Galen,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  Anato- 
my and  Physiology,"  by  Dr.  Kidd,  in  the  sixth  vol- 
ume of  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Provincial  Med- 
ical and  Surgical  Association,"  from  which  most 
of  the  following  remarks  are  taken.  He  considered 
the  vena  cava  hrpatica  of  modern  anatomy  as  the 
commencement  or  root  of  the  venous  system  of  the 
body  at  large.'  He  gives  a  clear  description  of  the 
form  and  position  of  the  tricuspid  and  mitral  valve*, 
and  also  of  the  sigmoid  valves  of  the  aorta  and  pul- 
monary artery.'  He  admitted  that-  the  arteries 
contain  air,'  but  asserted,  at  the  same  time,  that 
they  naturally  contain  blood  also  ;•  and  he  remarked 
that  it  may  be  known  when  an  artery  is  wounded, 
not  only  by  the  lighter  colour  of  the  blood  which 
flows  from  it,  but  also  by  the  pulsative  manner  in 
which  the  blood  is  projected  from  it.*  He  supposed 
that  in  all  parts  of  the  body  there  is  a  free  anasto- 
mosis between  the  minute  pores  or  channels  which 
connect  the  arteries  with  the  veins,"  but  he  con- 
fesses that  he  is  totally  unable  to  explain  why  Na- 
ture, which  does  nothing  uselessly  or  without  de- 
sign, should  have  made  different  vessels  (viz.,  ar- 
teries and  vents)  to  contain  the  same  fluid."  In  my- 
ology, says  Sprengel,  Galen  made  some  important 
discoveries,  and  boasts  that  he  has  given  a  descrip- 
tion of  eight  muscles  that  were  unknown  before  his 
time."  He  first  discovered  certain  branches  of  the 
eighth  pair  of  nerves  (called  by  him  the  sixth),  to 
which,  from  the  peculiarity  of  their  course,  he  gave 
the  name  rraXivipopovvrec,  or  "recurrent,"  a  name 
which  they  still  bear. 

The  twenty-fourth  and  twent/-nfth  books  of  the 
iwayuyal  larpixal,  "Collecta  Medicinalia,"  of 
Oribasius,  contain  a  system  of  Anatomy  compiled 
from  Rufus  Ephesius,  Galen,  and  Soranus ;  'there 


1.  (Id.,  Do  Nerror.  Dined,  p.  837,  loin,  ii.) — a.  (lb.,  p.  838.) 
t.  (Id.,  De  lira  Part.  Corp.  Hum.,  xti.,  6,  torn,  it.,  p.  894.) — 4. 
(o.  5,  p.  II,  «d.  Dietx.)— J.  (De  Usn  Part.  Corp.  Horn.,  it.,  c  6, 
torn,  hi.,  p.  27*.)— 6,  (De  U»a  Pert.  Corp.  Ham.,  ri ,  13,  14, 
torn,  iii.,  p  469,  476,  ieq.)— 7.  (An  in  Alter.  Seng.  Contin.,  torn. 
If.,  p.  78S.J— 8.  (lb.,  p.  703,  704.)—  9.  (De  Loc.  Aflect.,  I  b.  i., 
torn.  Tiii.,  p.  ft.) — 10.  (De  Ueu  Part.  Corp.  Hum.,  Ti.,  H-totn.  iii., 
p.  4».)— 11.  (As  in  Arter.  Seng.  Contin.,  torn,  ir.,  p  73*.)—  Is. 
(De  Anal.  Admiiiat.,  I.  3.  p.  831,  torn,  ii  . 
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is  in  them  (as  far  as  the  wrier  is  awu-e)  ncthinti 
new,  but  in  another  place  he  mentions  having  him- 
self dissected  apes. 

About  the  same  time  (the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury after  Christ)  lived  Nemesius,  the  author  of  a 
work  Uepi  ♦wrewc  'Avdpumv,  De  Natura  Hominis. 
This  is  a  very  interesting  little  treatise,  but  it  has 
enjoyed  more  celebrity  than  perhaps  it  deserves, 
on  account  of  two  curious  passages ;  in  one  of 
which*  be  is  supposed  by  some  of  the  most  zealous 
admirers  of  the  ancients  to  have  discovered  the 
circulation  of  the  Mood,  and  in  the  other*  the  use 
of  the  bile.  He  plainly  distinguishes  the  nerves 
from  the  tendons,  saying  that  the  former  possess 
sensibility,  which  the  latter  do  not.4  An  anony- 
mous work,  entitled  Elaayuyy  'Avarofwrij,  "Isa- 
goge  (or  Introductio)  Anatomies,"  is  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  same  age ;  it  is  chiefly  taken  from 
Aristotle's  works,  and  does  not  require  more  par- 
ticular notice.  , 

The  next  work  we  come  to  is  by  Theophilus  Pro 
tospatharius,  who  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
lived  in  the  seventh  century,  but  who  probably  be- 
longs to  a  later  date.  It  is  entitled  flept  rf,e  to* 
'Aytfpuxov  Karaaicmtc,  "  De  Corporis  Humani  Fab- 
rica,"  and  is  in  five  books.  It  is,  for  the  most  part, 
taken  word  for  word  from  Galen, "  De  Usu  Partium 
Corporis  Humani,"  and  Hippocrates,  "  De  Genitu- 
ra"  and  "  De  Natura  Pueri,"  from  whom,  however, 
he  sometimes  differs.  The  work  of  Meletiuj  (a 
monk  who  lived  probably  in  the  eighth  or  ninth 
century),  Uepi  t%  to*  'KvBpimov  Karaatevyf,  "De 
Hominis  Fabrica,"  does  not  require  any  particular 
notice ;  nor  that  by  Constantinus  Afer  (who  lived 
in  the  eleventh  century),  "  De  Membris  Principau- 
bus  Corporis  Humani." 

Besides  these  works,  which  may  be  considered 
as  more  especially  anatomical  and  physiological, 
several  of  the  early  Christian  fathers  have  left 
treatises  on  Natural  Theology,  pointing  out  "the 
wisdom,  and  power,  and  goodness  of  God,"  as  dis- 
played in  the  structure  of  the  human  frame.  Such 
are  St.  Ambrose,  De  Noe  et  Area  (c.  6-9) ;  Id.,  Hex- 
aimcron  (vi.,  9) ;  St.  Basil,  Uepi  njf  to*  'kvtipuitov 
Karao-Ktw/f,  "De  Structure  Hominis  Orationes 
Tres"  (which,  however,  is  probably  not  genuine) ; 
St.  Chrysostom,  "Homil.  XI.  ad  Antiochenos ;" 
St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  De  verbis  "  Faciamus  Homi- 
nem,"  Sus.,  Orationes  Due  ;  Id.,  Uepi  Karaaxev^c 
'KvOpimw,  "  De  Hominis  Opificio"  (written  as  a 
supplement  to  his'  brother  St.  Basil's  unfinished 
work,  entitled  "Ef ajfupov,  Hexaemeron) ;  Theodo- 
ret,  Uepi  Upwoutf,  "  De  Providentia,"  Orat.  iii., 
iv. ;  and  Lactantius,  "  De  Opificio  Dei."  Some  of 
these  works  are  well  worth  reading  for  their  scien 
tific  correctness  as  well  as  their  piety ;  but  some 
parts,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  very  strange  and 
fanciful.  However,  they  add  nothing  to  the  amount 
of  anatomical  knowledge  already  in  the  world,  as 
probably  every  statement  in  their  writings  that  is 
not  erroneous  (and  many  of  those  that  are)  may  be 
found  in  the  works  of  Galen.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Arabian  writers,  of  whom  several  (e.g., 
Alzaharavius,  Avicenna,  Haly  Abbas,  Razes,  dec), 
have  prefixed  to  their  medical  works  a  physiologi- 
cal introduction,  which  it  would  be  out  of  place  to 
notice  here  more  particularly. 

•PICA.     (Vid.  ClTTA.) 

•PICEA.    ( Vid.  Pmt,,.) 

*PICUS,  the  Woodpecker,  a  bird  sacred  to  Mars, 
and  from  which  omens  were  wont  to  be  drawn  by 
the  nations  of  Italy.  A  bird  of  this  species  guided 
a  colony  of  the  Sabines,  sent  out  in  consequence  ol 
a  vow  of  a  sacred  spring  (Vca  Sacrum),  and  also 

1.  (lib.  Tii.,  c.  0,  p.  310,  ed.  H  Staph.)— 8.  (c.  84,  p.  848,  ed 
eUtto.>-».  (c.  38,  p.  SflO.)— 4.  (c.  87.  p  SSI.) 
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gave  name  (Pieenlini)  to  the  new  community.   ( Vid. 

Ukyocolaftks) 
PIGNORATI'CIA  ACTIO.    (Vid.  Piokos.) 
PI'GNORIS  CA'PIO.    ( Vid.  Pke  Piokoeis  Capi- 

•KEM.) 

PIONUS,  a  pledge  or  security  for  a  debt  or  de- 
mand, is  derived,  says  Gains,1  from  pignut,  -  quia 
qua  pignori  dantur,  manu  traduntur."  This  is  one 
of  several  instances  of  the  failure  of  the  Roman  ju- 
rists when  they  attempted  etymological  explana- 
tion of  words.  (Vid  Motdom.)  The  element  of 
pignus  ( pig)  is  contained  in  the  word  pa(n)g-o  and 
its  cognate  forms. 

A  thing  is  said  to  be  pledged  to  a  man  when  it  is 
made  a  security  to  him  for  some  debt  or  demand. 
It  is  called  pignus  when  the  possession  of  the  thing 
is  given  to  him  to  whom  it  is  made  a  security,  and 
hypotheca  when  it  is  made  a  security  without  be- 
ing put  in  his  possession.*  The  law  relating  to 
pignus  and  hypotheca  was  in  all  essentials  the 
same.  The  object  of  the  pledging  is  that  the 
pledgee  shall,  in  case  of  necessity,  sell  the  pledge 
and  pay  himself  his  demand  out  of  the  proceeds. 

A  pledge  may  be  given  (ret  hypotheca  dari  potest) 
for  any  obligation,  whether  money  borrowed  (mutua 
petunia),  doe,  in  a  case  of  buying  and  selling,  letting 
and  hiring,  or  mandatum  ;  whether  the  obligatio  is 
conditional  or  unconditional ;  for  part  of  a  sum  of 
money  as  well  as  for  the  whole.*  Anything  could 
be  the  object  of  pledge  which  could  be  an  object  of 
sale  :*  it  might  be  a  thing  corporeal  or  incorporeal, 
a  single  thing  or  a  university  of  things.  If  a  single 
thing  was  pledged,  the  thing  with  all  its  increase 
was  the  security,  as  in  the  case  of  a  piece  of  land 
which  was  increased  by  alluvio.  If  a  shop  (tabtr- 
na)  was  pledged,  all  the  goods  in  it  were  pledged ; 
%nd  if  some  of  them  were  sold  and  others  brought 
n,  and  the  pledger  died,  the  pledgee's  security  was 
'he  shop  and  all  that  it  contained  at  the  time  of 
the  pledger's  death.'  If  all  a  man's  property  was 
pledged,  the  pledge  comprehended  also  his  future 
property,  unless  such  property  was  clearly  ex- 
cepted. 

The  act  of  pledging  required  no  particular  form, 
m  which  respect  it  resembled  contracts  made  by 
consensus.  Nothing  more  was  requisite  to  estab- 
lish the  validity  of  a  pledge  than  proof  of  the  agree- 
ment of  the  parties  to  if.  It  was  called  contractus 
pigneratitios  when  it  was  a  case  of  pignus,  and 
pactum  hypothecs)  when  it  was  a  case  of  hypoth- 
eca :  in  the  former  case,  tradition  was  necessary. 
A  man  might  also,  by  his  testament,  make  a  pignus. 
The  intention  of  a  man  to  pledge  could  in  any  case 
be  deduced  either  from  his  words  or  from  any  acts 
which  admitted  of  no  other  interpretation  than  an 
intention  to  pledge. 

A  mail  could  only  pledge  a  thing  when  he  was 
the  owner  and  had  full  power  of  disposing  of  it ; 
but  a  part  owner  of  a  thing  could  pledge  his  share. 
A  man  could  pledge  another  man's  property  if  the 
other  consented  to  the  pledge  at  the  time  or  after- 
ward, but  in  either  case  this  must  properly  be  con- 
sidered the  pledge  of  the  owner  for  the  debt  of 
another.  If  a  man  pledged  a  thing  which  was  not 
his,  and  afterward  became  the  owner  of  it,  the 
pledge  was  valid.' 

The  amount  for  which  a  pledge  was  security  de- 
fended on  the  agreement :  it  might  be  for  principal 
and  interest,  or  for  either ;  or  it  might  comprehend 
principal  and  interest,  and  all  costs  and  expenses 
which  the  pledgee  raigl  t  be  put  to  on  account  of  the 
thing  pledged.    For  u  stance,  a  creditor  would  be 

I.  (Dig.  90,  tit.  IS,  •.  *».)— «.  (Dig.  IS,  tit.  7,  «.  9.— Uid., 
Orig..  t.,  St.— Sm  »Uo  Cic  «d  Fun.,  xiii.,  SO.)— S.  (Dig.  10, 
in.  I,  t.  ».)— t.  (Dig.  SO,  tit.  1,  •.  ».>—».  (Dig.  SO,  tit.  1,  •  S4.) 
~«   (Dig.  IS,  u*  7,  «.  SO.— Dig.  SO,  tit.  S,  f.  5.) 


entitled  to  his  necessary  expenses  soncenung  a 
slave  or  an  estate  which  had  been  pigaerated. 

Pignus  might  be  created  by  a  judicial  sentence, 
as,  for  instance,  by  the  decree  of  the  praetor  giving 
to  a  creditor  power  to  take  possession  of  his  debt- 
or's property  (missio  ereditont  in  bona  debitorit),  ei- 
ther a  single  thing,  or  all  his  property,  as  the  case 
might  be.  But  the  permission  or  command  of  the 
magistratus  did  not  effect  a  pledge,  unless  the  per 
son  actually  took  possession  of  the  thing.  The  fol 
lowing  are  instances :  the  immissio  damni  infect! 
causa  (vid.  Damnum  Iktictum)  :  legatorum  servan- 
dorum  causa,  which  had  for  its  object  the  securing 
of  a  legacy  which  had  been  left  sub  conditione  or 
die:1  missio  ventris  in  possessionem,  when  the 
pregnant  widow  was  allowed  to  take  possession  of 
the  inheritance  for  the  protection  of  a  posthumus : 
and  the  missio  rei  servanda  causa.  The  right 
which  a  person  obtained  by  such  immissio  was 
called  pignus  prtetorium.  It  was  called  pignoris 
capio  when  the  praetor  allowed  the  goods  of  a  per- 
son to  be  taken  who  was  behaving  in  contempt  of 
the  court,  or  allowed  his  person  to  be  seized  after 
a  judgment  given  against  him  (ex  causa  judtcati). 

There  was  also  among  the  Romans  a  tacita  hy- 
potheca, which  existed  not  by  consent  of  the  par 
ties,  but  by  rule  of  law  (ipso  jure),  as  a  consequence 
of  certain  acts  or  agreements,  which  were  not  acts 
or  agreements  pertaining  to  pledging'  (in  quibvt 
count  pignut  vel  hypotheca  taeite  eonlrahttur).  These 
hypothecs  were  general  or  special.  The  following 
are  instances  of  what  were  general  hypothec*;. 
The  fiscus  had  a  general  hypotheca  in  respect  of  its 
claims  on  the  property  of  the  subject,  and  on  the 
property  of  its  agents  or  officers :  the  husband  on 
the  properly  of  him  who  promised  a  dos ;  and  leg- 
atees and  ndeicommissarii  in  respect  of  their  lega» 
cies  or  fideicommissa,  on  that  portion  of  the  hered 
itas  of  him  who  had  to  pay  the  legacies  or  fidei- 
commissa. There  were  other  cases  of  general  hy- 
pothecs. 

The  following  are  instances  of  special  hypothe- 
ca :  The  lessor  of  a  pnedium  urbanum  had  an  hy- 
potheca in  respect  of  his  claims  arising  out  of  the 
contract  of  hiring  on  everything  which  the  lessee 
brought  upon  the  premises  for  constant  use  (invecta 
et  iilata).  The  lessor  of  a  pnedium  rusticum  had 
an  hypotheca  on  the  fruits  of  the  farm  as  soon  a» 
they  were  coUeeted.'  A  person  who-  lent  money  to 
repair  a  house  had  an  hypotheca  on  the  house  and 
the  ground  on  which  it  stood,  provided  the  money 
were  laid  out  on  it.  Pupilli  and-  minores  had  an 
hopotheca  on  things  which  were  bought  with  their 
money. 

The  person  who  had  given  a  pledge  was  still  the 
owner  of  the  thing  that  was  pledged.  He  could 
therefore  use  the  thing  and  enjoy  its  fruits.  But 
the  agreement  might  be  that  the  creditor  should 
have  the  use  or  profit  of  the  thing  instead  of  inter- 
est, which  kind  of  contract  was  called  antichresis, 
or  mutual  use :  and  if  there  was  no  agreement  as 
to  use,  the  creditor  could  not  use  the  thing.  The 
pledger  could  also  sell  the  thing  pledged,  unless 
there  were  some  agreement  to  the  contrary,  but 
such  sale  did  not  affect  the  right  of  the  pledgee.  If 
the  pledger  sold  a  movable  thing  that  was  pigner- 
ated  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
creditor,  he  was  guilty  of  furtum.  If  the  pledger,  at 
the  time  of  a  pignus  being  given,  was  not  the  owner 
of  the  thing,  but  had  the  possession  of  it,  he  could 
still  acquire  the  property  of  the  thing  by  usucapion. 
(Vid.  Possessio.) 

The  creditor  could  keep  possession  of  a  pigner- 
ated  thing  till  his  demand  was  fully  satisfied,  and  he 


1.  (Di».  SO.  tit.  4.1-S.  (Dig.  SO.  t>t  *.)— S.  (Dig.  SO,  lit  S,  «. 
7  -Dig.  I»,  tit.  S, ». ».) 
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could  inaintain  his  right  to  the  possession  against 
any  other  person  who  obtained  possession  of  the 
thing.  He  could  also  pledge  the  thing  that  was 
pledged  to  him.  He  had  also  the  right,  in  case  his 
demand  was  not  satisfied  at  the  time  agreed  on,  to 
sell  tje  thing  ana  satisfy  his  demands  out  of  the 
proceeds  (/it*  dittrakendi  rive  vendendi  pignut). 
Gaius1  illustrates  the  maxim  that  he  who  was  not 
the  owner  of  a  thing  could  in  some  cases  sell  it,  by 
the  example  of  the  pledgee  selling  a  thing  pledged  ; 
but  he  properly  refers  the  act  of  sale  to  the  will  of 
the  debtor,  as  expressed  in  the  agreement  of  pledg- 
ing ;  and  thus,  in  legal  effect,  it  is  the  debtor  who 
sells  by  means  of  his  agent,  the  creditor.  An 
agreement  that  a  pledge  should  be  forfeited  in  case 
the  demand  was  not  paid  at  the  time  agreed  on, 
was  originally  very  common,  but  it  was  declared 
by  Constantino  to  be  illegal  (Vid.  Cohmirsoria 
Lex.)  In  case  of  a  sale,  the  creditor,  according  to 
the  later  la<?,  must  give  the  debtor  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  sell,  and  after  such  notice  he  must  wait 
two  years  before  he  could  legally  make  a  sale.  If 
anything  remained  over  after  satisfying  the  credit- 
or, it  was  his  duty  to  give  it  to  the  debtor ;  and  if 
the  price  was  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  creditor's 
demand,  his  debtor  was  still  his  debtor  for  the  re- 
mainder. If  no  purchaser  at  a  reasonable  price 
could  be  found,  the  creditor  might  become  the  pur- 
chaser, but  still  the  debtor  had  a  right  to  redeem 
the  thing  within  two  years  on  condition  of  fully  sat- 
isfying the  creditor.* 

If  there  were  several  creditors  to  whom  a  thing 
was  pledged  which  was  insufficient  to  satisfy  them 
all,  he  whose  pledge  was  prior  in  time  had  a  prefer- 
ence over  the  rest  {potior  est  in  pignorc  qui  print 
eredidit  pecuniam  et  accepit  hypothccam').  There 
were  some  exceptions  to  this  rule;  for  instance, 
when  a  subsequent  pledgee  had  lent  his  money  to 
save  the  pledged  thing  from  destruction,  he  had  a 
preference  over  a  prior  pledgee.*  This  rule  has 
been  adopted  in  the  English  law  as  to  money  lent 
«n  ships  and  secured  by  bottomry  bonds. 

Certain  hypothece,  both  tacitse  and  founded  on 
contract,  had  a  preference  or  priority  ( prailegium) 
over  all  other  claims.  The  fiscus  had  a  preference 
in  respect  of  its  claims ;  the  wife  in  respect  of  her 
dos ;  the  lender  of  money  for  the  repair  or  restora- 
tion of  a  building ;  a  pupillus  with  whose  money  a 
thing  had  been  bought.  Of  those  hypothecs  which 
were  founded  on  contract,  the  following  were  priv- 
ileged :  the  hypothecs  of  those  who  had  lent  money 
for  the  purchase  of  an  immovable  thing,  or  of  a 
shop,  or  for  the  building,  maintaining,  or  improving 
of  a  house,  &c,  and  had  contracted  for  an  hypothe- 
cs on  the  thing;  there  was  also  the  hypotheca 
which  the  seller  of  an  immovable  thing  reserved 
by  contract  until  he  was  paid  the  purchase-money. 
Of  these  claimants,  the  fiscus  came  first ;  then  the 
wife  in  respect  of  her  dos ;  and  then  the  other  priv- 
ileged creditors,  according  to  their  priority  in  point 
of  time. 

In  the  case  of  unprivileged  creditors,  the  general 
rule,  as  already  observed,  was,  that  priority  in  time 
gave  priority  of  right.  But  an  hypotheca  which 
could  be  proved  by  a  writing  executed  in  a  certain 
public  form  (inttrumentum  public*  confcctum),  or 
which  was  proved  by  the  signatures  of  three  repu- 
table persons  (inttrumentum  quasi  puklicc  eonfectum), 
had  a  priority  over  all  those  which  could  not  be  so 
proved.  If  several  hypothecs)  of  the  same  kind 
were  of  the  same  date,  he  who  was  in  possession 
of  the  thing  bad  a  priority. 

The  creditor  who  had  for  any  reason  the  priority 
nvei  the  rest,  was  entitled  to  be  satisfied  to  the  full 
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amount  of  his  claim  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  t Utr  g 
pledged.  A  subsequent  creditor  could  obtain  the 
rights  of  a  prior  creditor  in  several  ways.  If  he 
furnished  the  debtor  with  money  to  pay  off  the  debt, 
on  the  condition  of  standing  in  his  place,  and  tb» 
money  Was  actually  paid  to  the  prior  creditor,  th* 
subsequent  creditor  stepped  into  the  place  of  tin 
prior  creditor.  Also,  if  he  purchased  the  thing  oa 
the  condition  that  the  purchase-money  should  go  to 
satisfy  a  prior  creditor,  he  thereby  stepped  into  his 
place.  A  subsequent  creditor  could  also,  without 
the  consent  either  of  a  prior  creditor  or  of  the  debt- 
or, pay  off  a  prior  creditor,  and  stand  in  his  place 
to  the  amount  of  the  sum  so  paid.  This  arrange- 
ment, however,  did  not  affect  the  rights  of  an  inter 
mediate  pledgee.1 

The  creditor  had  an  actio  hypothecaria  in  respect 
of  the  pledge  against  every  person  who  was  in  pos- 
session of  it,  and  had  not  a  better  right  than  him 
self.  This  right  of  action  existed  indifferently  in 
the  case  of  pignus  and  hypotheca.  A  lessor  had 
this  action  for  the  recovery  of  the  possession  of  a 
preedium,  when  the  rent  was  not  paid  according  to 
agreement.  A  creditor  who  had  a  pignus  had  also 
a  right  to  the  interdictum  retinendae  et  recuperan- 
das  possessions,  if  he  was  disturbed  in  his  pos- 
session. 

The  pledgee  was  bound  to  restore  a  pignus  on 
payment  of  the  debt  for  which  it  had  been  given, 
and  up  to  that  time  he  was  bound  to  take  proper 
care  of  it.  On  payment  of  the  debt  he  might  be 
sued  in  an  actio  pignoraticia  by  the  pledger  for  the 
restoration  of  the  thing,  and  for  any  damage  that  it 
had  sustained  through  his  neglect.  The  remedy  ot 
the  pledgee  against  the  pledger  for  his  proper  costs 
and  charges  in  respect  of  the  pledge,  and  for  any 
dolus  or  culpa  on  the  part  of  the  pledger  relating 
thereto,  was  by  an  actio  pignoratitia  contraria. 

The  law  of  pledges  at  Rome  was  principally 
founded  oa  the  Edict.  Originally  the  only  mode  of 
giving  security  was  by  a  transfer  of  the  quiritarian 
ownership  of  the  thing  by  mancipatio  or  in  jure 
cessio  if  it  was  a  res  mancipi,  on  the  condition  of 
its  being  reconveyed  when  the  debt  was  paid  (tub 
lege  rcmancipation.it  or  tub fiducia).  (Vid.  Fiducia.) 
But  in  this  case  the  debtor  had  no  security  against 
the  loss  of  his  property.  Afterward  it  seems  that 
a  thing  was  merely  given  to  the  creditor  with  the 
condition  that  he  might  sell  it  in  case  his  demand 
was  not  satisfied.  But,  so  long  as  the  creditor  could 
not  protect  his  possession  by  legal  means,  this  was 
a  very  insufficient  security.  Ultimately  the  pretor 
gave  a  creditor  a  right  of  action  (actio  in  rem),  under 
the  name  Serviana  actio,  for  the  recovery  of  the 
property  of  a  colonus  which  was  his  security  for  his 
rent  (pro  mercedibut  fundi) ;  and  this  right  of  ac 
tion  was  extended,  under  the  name  of  quasi  Servi- 
ana or  hypothecaria,  generally  to  creditors  who  had 
things  pignerated  or  hypothecated  to  them.*  As  to 
the  interdictum  Salvianum,  see  Interdictum. 

The  Roman  law  of  pledge  was  gradually  develop 
ed,  and  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  show  in  a  ty 
satisfactory  way  the  various  stages  of  its  growth. 
Some  of  the  rules  of  law  as  to  pledges  mentioned 
in  this  article  belong  to  a  later  period. 

The  Roman  law  of  pledge  has  many  points  ef  re- 
semblance to  the  English  law,  but  more  is  compre- 
hended under  the  Roman  law  of  pledge  than  the 
English  law  of  pledge,  including  in  that  term  mort- 
gage. Many  of  the  things  comprehended  in  the 
Roman  law  of  pledge  belong  to  the  English  law  of 
hen,  and  to  other  divisions  of  English  law  which  are 
not  included  under  pledge  or  mortgage.' 

There  is  an  English  treatise,  entitled  '•  The  Law 
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tt  Pledges  or  Pawns,  aa  it  was  in  use  among  the 
Romans,  &c,  by  Johii  Ayliffe,  London,  1732," 
which  appears  to  contain  all  that  can  be  said,  but 
the  author's  method  of  treating  the  subject  is  not 
perspicuous. 

PILA  (a+alpa),  a  Ball.  The  game  at  ball  (oipatpia- 
ntfi)  was  one  of  the  most  favourite  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  from  the  earliest 
iracs  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  As  the  an- 
cients were  fond  of  attributing  the  invention  of  all 
games  to  particular  persons  or  occasions,  we  find 
the  same  to  be  the  case  with  respect  to  the  origin 
of  this  game ;'  but  such  statements  do  not  deserve 
attention.  What  is  more  to  the  purpose  in  refer- 
ence to  its  antiquity  is,  that  we  find  it  mentioned  in 
the  Odyssey,*  where  it  is  played  by  the  Pheacian 
damsels  to  the  sound  of  music,  and  also  by  two  cel- 
ebrated performers  at  the  court  of  Alcinous  in  a 
most  artistic  manner,  accompanied  with  dancing. 

The  various  movements  of  the  body  required  in 
the  game  of  ball  gave  elasticity  and  grace  to  the 
figure,  whence  it  was  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Gret  ks.  The  Athenians  set  so  high  a  value  on  it, 
that  they  conferred  upon  Aristonicus  of  Carystus 
the  right  of  citizenship,  and  erected  a  statue  to  his 
honour,  on  account  of  his  skill  in  this  game.'  It 
was  equally  esteemed  by  the  other  states  of  Greece ; 
the  young  Spartans,  when  they  were  leaving  the 
condition  of  ephebi,  were  called  o-eJatprif,*  probably 
because  their  chief  exercise  was  the  game  at  ball. 
Every  complete  gymnasium  had  a  room  (afaipia- 
riipiov,  o&aipiorpa)  devoted  to  this  exercise  (vid. 
Gtknasiux),  where  a  special  teacher  {o+aipurrucit) 
gave  instruction  in  the  art ;  for  it  required  no  small 
skill  and  practice  to  play  it  well  and  gracefully. 

The  game'  at  ball  was  as  great  a  favourite  with 
the  Romans  as  the  Greeks,  and  was  played  at 
Rome  by  persons  of  all  ages.  Augustus  used  to 
pipy  at  ball.'  Pliny*  relates  how  much  his  aged 
friend  Spurinna  exercised  himself  in  this  game  for 
the  purpose  of  warding  off  old  age ;  and  under  the 
Empire  it  was  generally  played  at  by  persons  before 
taking  the  bath,  in  a  room  (rpharuterium)  attached 
to  the  baths  for  the  purpose ;  in  which  we  read  of 
the  pilicrepiu,  or  player  at  tennis.' 

The  game  at  ball  was  played  at  in  various  ways : 
the  later  Greek  writers  mention  five  different 
modes,  oipavia,  Moitvpoc,  fatvivia,  dpiraarAv,  uirofJ- 
(iofif,  and  there  were  probably  many  other  varie- 
ties. 1.  Oipavia  was  a  game  in  which  the  ball  was 
thrown  up  into  the  air,  and  each  of  the  persons 
who  played  strove  to  catch  it  before  it  fell  to  the 
ground.'  'i.  'Enionvpo<,  also  called  h$ti6uui  and 
Mkoivo{,  was  the  game  at  football,  played  in  much 
the  same  way  as  with  us,  by  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons divided  into  two  parties  opposed  to  one  anoth- 
er.* This  was  a  favourite  game  at  Sparta,  where 
it  was  played  with  great  emulation."  3.  iaivivta, 
called  l+erivia  by  Hesychius,"  was  played  by  a 
number  of  persons,  who  threw  the  ball  from  one  to 
another ;  but  its  peculiarity  consisted  in  the  person 
who  had  the  ball  pretending  to  throw  it  to  a  certain 
individual,  and  while  the  latter  was  expecting  it, 
suddenly  turning  and  tHrowing  it  to  another.  Va- 
rious etymologies  of  this  word  are  given  by  the 
grammarians."  4.  'Kpaaarov,  which  was  also  play- 
ed at  by  the  Romans,  is  spoken  of  under  Harpas- 
tom.  6.  'Airdfifiatu:  was  a  game  in  which  the  play- 
er threw  the  ball  to  the  ground  with  such  force  as 

1.  (Hand.,  i.,  94.— Allien.,  i.,  p.  14,  d.,  «.— Plin.,  H.  N..  Til., 
M.)— 2.  (ti.,  100,  Ac. ;  viii.,  370,  An.)— 3.  (Atom.,  i.,  p.  19,  a. 
—  Couipuo  Snidas,  a.  t.  "OpviK.) — 4.  (Pin.,  iii.,  14,  ♦  ft. — 
Bftckh,  Uorp  loecr.,  n,  1380, 143*.)— ft  (Snet..  Ocur.,  S3.)— ft. 
(Ep.,  iii.,  1.)— 7.  (Sen.,  E?..  57.— Ordli,  Ineor.,  n.  3591.)  — 8. 
(Pollux,  Onom.,  is.,  100.— Henych.  and  Phot.,  a.  t.— Euatath. 
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to  cause  it  to  rebound,  when  he  siiucl  it  down 
again  with  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  so  went  on 
doing  many  times :  the  number  of  times  was  count- 
ed.' We  learn  from  Plato,*  that  in  one  game  of 
ball,  played  at  by  boys,  though  we  do  not  know 
what  kind  it  was,  the  boy  who  was  conquered  was 
called  ass  (4vof),  and  the  one  who  conquered  was 
named  king  (f3aodti( ). 

Among  the  Romans,  the  game  at  ball  was  also 
played  at  in  various  ways.  Pila  was  used  in  a  gen- 
eral sense  for  any  kind  of  ball ;  but  the  balls  among 
the  Romans  seem  to  have  been  of  three  kinds  :  the 
pila  in  its  narrower  sense,  a  small  ball ;  tiiefollu,  a 
great  ball  filled  with  air  (vid.  Follis)  ;  and  the  pa- 
ganicn,  of  which  we  know  scarcely  anything,  as  it  is 
only  mentioned  in  two  passages  by  Martial,'  but 
from  the  latter  of  which  we  may  conclude  that  il 
was  smaller  than  the  follis  and  larger  than  the  pila. 
Most  of  the  games  at  ball  among  the  Romans  seem 
to  have  been  played  at  with  the  pila  or  small  ball. 
One  of  the  simplest  modes  of  playing  the  ball, 
where  two  persons  standing  opposite  to  one  anoth- 
er threw  the  ball  from  one  to  the  other,  was  called 
datatim  ludert*  But  the  most  favourite  game  at 
ball  seems  to  have  been  the  trigon,  or  piia  Ingorudis, 
which  was  played  at  by  three  persons,  who  stood  in 
the  form  of  a  triangle,  iv  rpiyuvy.  We  have  no 
particulars  respecting  it,  but  we  are  told  that  skil- 
ful players  prided  themselves  upon  catching  and 
throwing  the  ball  with  their  left  hand.' 

The  ancient  physicians  prescribed  the  game  at 
ball,  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  exercise,  to  their  pa- 
tients ;  AntyUu8*  gives  some  interesting  informa- 
tion on  this  subject. 

The  persons  playing  with  the  pila  or  small  ball  in 
the  annexed  woodcut  are  taken  from  a  painting  in 
the  baths  of  Titus,7  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
particular  kind  of  game  they  are  playing  at  Threa 
of  the  players  have  two  balls  each.' 


PILA.    (  Vid.  Mortariuh  ) 

PILA'NI.     ( Vid.  Army,  Roman,  p.  103.) 

PILENTTJM,  a  splendid  four-wheeled  carnage, 
furnished  with  soft  cushions,  which  conveyed  the 
Roman  matrons  in  sacred  processions,  and  in  going 
to  the  Circensian  and  other  games.'  This  distinc 
tion  was  granted  to  them  by  the  senate  on  account, 
of  their  generosity  in  giving  their  gold  and  jewels 
on  a  particular  occasion  for  tho  service  of  the 
state."  The  vestal  virgins  were  conveyed  in  the 
same  manner."  The  pilentum  was  probably  very 
like  the  Hasmamaxa  and  Carpentom,  but  open  at 
the  sides,  so  that  those  who  sat  in  it  m'jfht  both  see 
and  be  seen. 

PI'LEUS  or  P-ILEUM,"  pilta  virorum  mnt," 
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Mem.  de  l'Acad.  dea  Inscr.,  vol.  i.  —  Kraiue,  Gymnaetik  und 
Axon.  d.  Hall.,  p  399,  Ac— Becker,  Gallua,  rol.  i.,  p.  308,  Ac  ) 
J>.  (Vinr.,  JEa.,  Tiii.,  660.— Hor.,  Epiat.,  II.,  i.,  193.-  Claudian, 
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mm.  PILE'OLUS  or  PIIJil'OLUM1  (itW*;,  dim.  irt- 
i-tov,  second  dim.  irMdiov ;  itifayia,  m'Jwrbv),  any 
piece  of  felt ;  more  especially,  a  scullcap  of  felt,  a  hat. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  felting  (ii 
irt\i)TiKT)*)  is  a  more  ancient  invention  than  weav- 
ing (vid.  Tela),  nor  that  both  of  these  arts  came 
into  Europe  from  Asia. 

From  the  Greeks,  who  were  acquainted  with  this 
article  as  early  as  the  age  of  Homer*  and  Hesiod,* 
the  use  of  felt  passed,  together  with  its  name,  to  the 
Romans.  Among  them  the  employment  of  it  was 
always  far  less  extended  than  among  the  Greeks. 
Nevertheless,  Pliny,  in  one  sentence,  "  Lana  el  per 
te  coceta  vetiem  faciunt,"  gives  a  very  exact  account 
of  the  process  of  felting.'  A  Latin  sepulchral  in- 
scription' mentions  "a  manufacturer  of  woollen 
felt"  (lanariut  coacliliariui),  at  the  same  time  indica- 
ting that  he  was  not  a  native  of  Italy  (Larueiu). 

The  principal  use  of  felt  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  was  to  make  coverings  of  the  head  for  the 
male  sex,  and  the  most  common  kind  was  a  simple 
scullcap.  It  was  often  more  elevated,  though  still 
round  at  the  top.  In  this  shape  it  appears  on 
coins,  especially  on  those  of  Sparta,  or  such  as  ex- 
hibit the  symbols  of  the  Dioscuri ;  end  it  is  thus 
represented,  with  that  addition  on  its  summit 
which  distinguished  the  Roman  fiamines  and  Salii, 
in  three  figures  of  the  woodcut  to  the  article  Apex. 
But  the  apex,  according  to  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  was  sometimes  conical;  and  conical  or 
pointed  caps  were  certainly  very  common.  One 
use  of  this  form  probably  was  to  discharge  the  rain 
and  wet,  as  when  they  were  worn  by  fishermen7 
and  by  mariners.  In  the  case  of  agricultural  labour- 
ers,9 the  advantages  of  this  particular  shape  are  less 
obvious,  and,  accordingly,  the  bonnet  worn  by  the 
ploughman  in  the  woodcut,  page  885,  is  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  reaper  at  page  489.  A  re- 
markable specimen  of  the  pointed  cap  is  that  worn 
by  the  Dksultor  at  page  350.  Private  persons 
also  among  the  Romans,  and  still  more  frequently 
among  the  Greeks,  availed  themselves  of  the  com- 
forts of  the  felt  cap  on  a  journey,  in  sickness,  or  in 
case  of  unusual  exposure.'     On  returning  home 


1.  (Colom.,  De  Arbor.,  25.)— *.  (Plato,  Polit.  li.,  S,  p.  296,  ed. 
Benker.)— 3.  (Il„  x.,  265.)— 4.  (Op.  et  Dies,  MS,  MB.)— 5.  (II. 
N.,  nil.,  48.  i.  7S.J-6.  (Grater,  p.  648,  n.  4.)— 7.  (Theocrit., 
III..   13.— Brunr.k,  Anal.,  ii.,  212.)— 8.  (Hesiod,  Op.  et  Diet, 

S45-M7.)— 9.  (Mart,xiv.,132 Sneton..  Nero,  26.) 
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from  a  party,  a  person  sometimes  carried  his  cap 

and  slippers  under  his  arm.1 

In  the  Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  caps  were 
symbolically  assigned  in  reference  to  the  customs 
above  related.  The  painter  Nicoraachus  first  rep 
resented  Ulysses  in  a  cap,  no  doubt  to  indicate  his 
seafaring  life.*  The  preceding  woodcut  shows  hiro 
clothed  in  the  Exohis,  and  in  the  act  of  offering 
wine  to  the  Cyclops.'  He  here  wears  the  round 
cap,  but  more  commonly  both  he  and  the  boatman 
Charon  (see  woodcut,  p.  436)  have  it  pointed.  Vul- 
can (see  woodcut,  p.  610)  and  Daedalus  wear  th* 
caps  of  common  artificers. 

A  cap  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  works 
of  ancient  art  is  that  now  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  "  the  Phrygian  bonnet."  The  Mysian  pi- 
leus, mentioned  by  Aristophanes,'  must  have  been 
one  of  this  kind.  For  we  find  it  continually  intro- 
duced as  the  characteristic  symbol  of  Asiatic  life  in 
paintings  and  sculptures  of  Priam  (see  woodcut,  p. 
750)  and  Mithras  (woodcut,  p.  15),  and,  in  short,  in 
all  the  representations,  not  only  of  Trojans  and 
Phrygians,  but  of  Amazons  (woodcut,  p.  765),  and 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor,  and  even  ot 
nations  dwelling  still  farther  east.  The  representa- 
tions of  this  Phrygian  or  Mysian  cap  in  sculptured 
marble  show  that  it  was  made  of  a  strong  and  stiff 
material,  and  of  a  conical  form,  though  bent  forward 
and  downward.  By  some  Asiatic  nations  it  was 
worn  erect,  as  by  the  Sacte,  whose  stiff  peaked 
caps  Herodotus  describes  under  the  name  of  xvp- 
faaiat.  The  form  of  those  worn  by  the  Armenians 
(7r<Ao0opo<  'ApptWo(')  is  shown  on  various  coins, 
which  were  struck  in  the  reign  of  Verus  on  occa- 
sion of  the  successes  of  the  Roman  army  in  Arme- 
nia, A.D.  161.  It  is  sometimes  erect,  but  some- 
times bent  downward  or  truncated.  The  same  va- 
riety may  be  observed  in  the  Dacian  caps  as  ex- 
hibited on  the  coins  of  Trajan,  struck  A.D.  103. 
(Compare  the  woodcut,  p.  878.)  The  truncated 
conical  hat  is  most  distinctly  seen  on  two  of  the 
Sarmatians  in  the  group  at  page  171.  Strabo  ob- 
serves that  caps  of  felt  were  necessary  in  Media  on 
account  of  the  cold.*  He  calls  the  Persian  cap 
mTin/ia  irvpyoTov,  i.  e.,  "felt  shaped  like  a  tower."' 

Another  singular  variety  of  the  Asiatic  pileus  was 
that  of  the  Lycians,  which  was  surrounded  with 
feathers,'  and  must  have  resembled  the  head-dress- 
es of  some  of  the  North  American  Indians. 

Among  the  Romans  the  cap  of  felt  was  the  em 
blem  of  liberty.  When  a  slave  obtained  his  free 
dom,  he  had  his  head  shaven,  and  wore  instead  of 
his  hair  an  undyed  pileus  (viXtov  Xtvuov').  Thii 
change  of  attire  took  place  in  the  Temple  of  Fero- 
nia,  who  was  the  goddess  of  freedmen."  The  fig- 
ure of  Liberty  on  some  of  the  coins  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  struck  A.D.  145,  holds  this  cap  in  the  right 
hand. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  various  forms  of  the 
felt  cap  now  described,  we  have  to  consider  other* 
more  nearly  corresponding  with  the  hats  worn  by 
Europeans  in  modern  times.  The  Greek  word  ire. 
rouof,  dim.  irtruoiov,  derived  from  irerowwu,  "  W 
expand,"  and  adopted  by  the  Latins  in  the  form  pe 
ttuiu,  dim.  pctatuneuliu,  well  expressed  the  distinct- 
ive shape  of  these  hats.  What  was  taken  from 
their  height  was  added  to  their  width.  Those  al 
ready  described  had  no  brim :  the  petasus  of  every 
variety  had  a  brim,  which  was  either  exactly  oi 
nearly  circular,  and  which  varied  greatly  in  it» 


1.  (Hor.,  Epitt.,  I.,  xiii.,  14.)— *.  (Pl">.,  H.  N.,  ran.,  4  MJ 
— 3.  (Winckelmaiui,  Moo.  bed.,  ii.,  154.—  Homer,  Od.,  ix., 
345-347.)— 4.  (Acham,  429.)— 5.  (Bra  nek.  Anal.,  ii.,  146.)— « 
(xi.,  p.  S6S,  ed.  Sieb.)— 7.  (xv.,  p.  231.)— 8.  (Herod.,  Tii.,  92.)— 
9.  (Diod.  Sic,  Exo.  Leg.,  xxii.,  p.  625,  ed.  Wexa.— Plant.,  Ant 
phit.,  I.,  i.,  306.— Peraioi,  r.,  82,)— 10.  (Serrioe  in  Vug,  Mu, 
Till.,  S64.) 
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width.  In  some  casta  it  is  a  circular  disk  without 
any  crown  at  all,  and  often  there  is  only  a  depres- 
sion or  slight  concavity  in  this  disk  fitted  to  the  top 
of  the  head.  Of  this  a  beautiful  example  is  pre- 
sented in  a  recumbent  statue  of  Endymion,  habited 
as  a  hunter,  and  sleeping  on  his  scarf.  It  is  to 
be  added  that  this  statue  belongs  to  the  Townley 
Collection  in  the  British  Museum,  and  shows  the 
mode  of  wearing  the  petasus  tied  under  the  chin. 
In  other  instances  it  is  tied  behind  the  neck  instead 
of  being  tied  before  it.  (See  the  next  woodcut.) 
Very  frequently  we  observe  a  boss  on  the  top  of 
the  petasus,  in  the  situation  in  which  it  appears  in 
the  woodcuts,  pages  62,  227,  332.  «n  these  wood- 
cuts, and  in  that  here  introduced,  the  brim  of 
the  petasus  is  surmounted  by  a  crown.  Frequent- 
ly the  crown  is  in  the  form  of  a  scullcap ;  we  also 
find  it  surrounded  by  a  very  narrow  brim.  The 
Greek  petasus,  in  its  most  common  form,  agreed  with 
the  cheapest  hats  of  undyed  felt  now  made  in  Eng- 
land. On  the  heads  of  rustics  and  artificers  in  our 
streets  and  lanes,  we  often  see  forms  the  exact 
counterpart  of  those  which  we  most  admire  in  the 
works  of  ancient  art.  The  petasus  is  still  also  com- 
monly worn  by  agricultural  labourers  in  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor.  In  ancient  times  it  was  preferred  to 
the  scullcap  as  a  protection  from  the  sun,1  and  on 
this  account  Caligula  permitted  the  Roman  sena- 
tors to  wear  it  at  the  theatres.'  It  was  used  by 
shepherds,'  hunters,  and  travellers.4  The  annexed 
woodcut  is  from  a  fictile  vase,  belonging  to  Mr. 


Hope,'  and  it  represents  a  Greek  soldier  in  his  hat 
and  blanket  {Vid.  Pallium.)  The  ordinary  dress 
of  the  Athenian  ephebi,  well  exhibited  in  the  Pan- 
athenaic  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  now  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum,  was  the  hat  and  scarf.'  ( Vid. 
Chlakys.)  Among  imaginary  beings,  the  same 
costume  was  commonly  attributed  to  Mercury/  and 
sometimes  to  the  Dioscuri. 

Ancient  authors  mention  three  varieties  of  the 
petasus,  the  Thessalian,*  Arcadian,'  and  the  Laco- 
nian  ;••  but  they  do  not  say  in  what  the  difference 
consisted.  In  like  manner,  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
in  what  respects  the  Capbia  differed  from  the  peta- 

1.  (Soet,  Octai,  82.)—  *•  (Dio  Ca»».,  Ii*.,  7.)— 3.  (Callim, 
Frag,  123.)— 4.  (Plain.,  Amph,  Prol.,  143  ;  I.,  i.,  287.— Pieud, 
IL/lT-,  4S ;  IV.,  rii.,  90.— Bninck,  Anal.,  ii  ,  170.)— 4.  (C.ntumo, 
i,7l.r— «.  (Brunck,  Anal.,  i.,  S  ;  ii.,41—  Philemon,  p.  367,  ed. 
Menu**.  —  Pollux,  Onom.,  *.,  184.1  —  7.  (Arnob.  adr.  Gent., 
fi.— Martianu*  Capella,  ii.,  176.— Ephijmusap.  Athen.,  in.,  537, 
<y— *.  (Dion  Caia.,  1.  r..— Call™.,  Frae;,  184.— Schol.  in  Soph., 
Old.  Col.,  lie.)— S.  (Bninck,  Anal.,  il„  384.—  Diojf.  Laert,  Ti., 
10S.)— 10    (Arrian,  Tact.,  p.  12,  ed.  Blancanli.) 


sus,  although  they  ai«  distinctly  opposed  to  one  an 
other  by  a  writer  in  Athenteus.1  Moreover,  in  tht 
later  Greek  authors  we  find  niXoc  used  to  dene  te  * 
hat  of  other  materials  besides  felt.* 

On  the  use  of  felt  in  covering  the  feet,  see  lino. 

Felt  was  likewise  used  for  the  lining  of  helmets 
(Vid.  Galea.)  Being  generally  thicker  than  com- 
mon cloth,  it  presented  a  more  effectual  obstacle  to 
missile  weapons.  Hence,  when  the  soldiers  un- 
der Julius  Caesar  were  much  annoyed  by  Pompey's 
archers,  they  made  shirts  or  other  coverings  of  felt, 
and  put  them  on  for  their  defence.'  Thucydides 
refers  to  the  use  of  similar  means  to  protect  the 
body  from  arrows  ;*  and  even  in  besieging  and  de- 
fending cities,  felt  was  used,  together  with  hides  and 
sackcloth,  to  cover  the  wooden  towers  and  military 
engines.* 

PIU'CREPUS.    (Vid.  Pila.) 

•PILOS  (iriXof),  most  probably,  according  to  Ad 
ams,  the  Gall  of  the  Oak,  or  Cyniphit  nidu*  Galla  die 
tut"  of  the  Edinburgh  Dispensatory.* 

PILUM.    (Vid.  Hasta,  p.  489.) 

PINACOTHE'CA  (iro-af,  *7«7).  a  Picture-galle 
ry.  Marcellus,  after  the  capture  of  Syracuse,  first 
displayed  the  works  of  Greek  painters  and  sculptors 
to  his  countrymen,  whose  taste  for  the  fine  arts  was 
gradually  matured  by  the  conquests  of  L.  Scipio, 
Flamininus,  and  L.  Pauilus,  and  grew  into  a  passion 
after  the  spoils  of  Achaia  had  been  transported  by 
Mummius  to  Rome.  Objects  of  this  description 
were  at  first  employed  exclusively  for  the  decora- 
tion of  temples  and  places  of  public  resort,  but  pri- 
vate collections  were  soon  formed;  and,  towards 
the  close  of  the  Republic,  we  find  that  in  the  houses 
of  the  more  opulent  a  room  was  devoted  to  the  re- 
ception of  paintings  and  statues.'  In  the  time  of 
Augustus,  Vitruvius  includes  the  piasevtheca  among 
the  ordinary  apartments  of  a  complete  nuraion,  and 
gives  directions  that  it  should  be  of  ample  s::c  and 
facing  the  north,  in  order  that  the  light  might  be 
equable  and  not  too  strong.* 

•PINNA  (mwa),  a  species  of  bivalved  shellfish, 
of  the  muscle  kind,  the  same  with  onr  pearl  mus- 
cle. It  is  referable  to  the  genus  Pinna,  L.  The 
ancient  stories  respecting  the  Pinna,  and  its  com- 
panion the  small  crab,  are  purely  imaginary.*    ( Vid 

PllflfOPHYLAX.) 

*PINNOPH'YLAX  (jriwoohiAof  or  mwor^pnc),  a 
minute  species  of  Crab,  the  Cancer  Pinnoteret,  L, 
found  in  the  shell  of  the  nivva,  and  supposed  by  the 
ancients  to  act  as  a  watch  or  guard  for  the  latter. 
Hence  its  Greek  name  of  nwvotftvAof,  from  mwa 
and  aVvAof,  "  a  guard,"  and  its  other  Greek  appella- 
tion of  Kiworifnft ,  from  -nivva  and  nipio,  "  to  pre- 
serve" or  "  keep."  The  ancients  believed  that  the 
Pinnophylax  kept  guard  by  the  mouth  of  the  Pinna 
as  it  lay  open,  and,  when  any  small  fish  came  near, 
it  slightly  bit,  as  a  signal,  the  inner  parts  of  the  Pit  - 
na,  passing  within  at  the  same  time ;  the  Pinna 
thereupon  immediately  closed  its  mouth,  and  ban- 
queted along  with  the  Pinnophylax  upon  the  cap- 
tive. Cuvier  regards  the  whole  story  as  fabulous. 
Pennant  calls  the  Pinnophylax  the  Pea-crab,  Cancer 
swum." 

•PINU8  (irriutn),  the  Pine-tree.  "  The  species 
of  Pine*  are  so  indistinctly  marked  in  the  ancient 
works  that  they  cannot  now  be  recognised.  Spren- 
gel,  after  changing  his  mind  several  times  on  the 
subject,  comes  at  last  to  the  conclusion  that  the 


1.  (xii..  6S7,  «.>-*.  ( Athan,  »i.,  S74.)— ».  <C«»,  B.  C ,  Hi, 
44.1—4.  (ir.,  34.— Schol.  ad  lot.)— ».  (jEnaae  Taetina,  S3.)— « 
(Thsophr,  H.  P,  iii.,  7.— Adarta,  Append,  a.  T.)— 7.  (Yarn,  R. 
*.,  i,  1,  3».-Cic.  in  Verr,  II,  l, SI .)-«.  ( Vitro,  r.,  i.,  9 ;  ri,  1, 7. 
—Compare  Plin,  H.  N,  ixxt,  t,  7, 11.— Mazoia,  Le  Palaia  da 
Scanrna,  cap.  iz.-Backar,  Gmllna,  toI.  i,  p.  93.)— ».  (Onarw, 
Diet.  d'Hiat.  Nat,  a.  r.  Pinothere,  »ol.  iiii.t  p.  HO*.)— 16  (U 
ib 
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«(Mir  is  the  Pre**  eembra,  or  Siberian  Stone  Pine. 
■Stackhouse  hesitates  between  it  and  the  P. pinto,  or 
Stone  Pine.  Its  fruit  is  called  aro66tXoi."  Sibthorp 
speaks  as  follows  of  the  Pintu  maritima,  to  which 
he  gives  the  modern  Greek  name  of  irevieof :  "  This 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  trees  in  Greece.  It  fur- 
nishes a  resin  (fnvrivti),  tar,  and  pitch  (mooa),  all  of 
considerable  importance  for  economical  purposes. 
Throughout  Attica,  the  wine  is  preserved  from  be- 
coming acid  by  means  of  the  resin,  which  is  em- 
ployed in  the  proportion  of  an  oke  and  a  half  to  SO 
okes  of  wine.  The  tar  and  pitch  for  ship-building 
are  taken  from  this  tree  and  the  trtrvr,  or  Pinut  pi- 
nto. The  resinous  parts  of  the  wood  of  the  irev- 
koc  are  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  serve  for  can- 
dles, called  in  modern  Greek  iddta  (a  corruption  of 
the  ancient  tiaSec).  The  cones  (xotfvot)  are  some- 
times put  into  the  wine  barrels."  A  practice  very 
general  throughout  Greece,  but  which  is  particu- 
larly prevalent  at  Athens,  may  perhaps,  in  some 
degree,  account  for  the  connexion  of  the  fir-cone 
(surmounting  the  thyrsus)  with  the  worship  of 
Bacchus.  Incisions  are  made  into  the  fir-trees 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  turpentine,  which 
distils  copiously  from  the  wound.  This  juice  is 
mixed  with  the  new  wine  in  large  quantities ;  the 
Greeks  supposing  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
keep  it  any  length  of  time  without  this  mixture. 
The  wine  has,  in  consequence,  a  very  peculiar  taste, 
but  is  by  no  means  unpleasant  after  a  little  use. 
This,  as  we  leam  from  Plutarch,  was  an  ancient 
custom  also  :  the  Athenians,  therefore,  might  nat- 
urally enough  have  placed  the  fir-cone  in  the  hands 
of  Bacchus.1    ( Vid.  Pitvs.) 

♦PIPER.    (Vid.  Pbpbri.) 

PISCATO'RII  LUDI.    (Vid.  Low  Piscatorii.) 

PISCI'NA.    (Vid.  Baths,  p.  148.) 

*PISSASPHALTOS  ( irioaao+aZ.Toc ),  probably 
the  Maltha,  or  Mineral  Pitch  of  modern  mineralo- 
gists. Cleaveland  says  of  it :  "  The  ancients  are 
reported  to  have  employed  it  as  a  cement  in  the 
construction  of  walls  and  buildings."* 

*PISTAC'IA  (KioroKia),  the  Pistachio-nut-tree, 
or  Pistachio  vera.'  "  The  Pistachio  nut  is  very  cele- 
brated," says  Adams,  "  in  the  East  and  in  Sicily. 
Galen  says  that  it  possesses  a  certain  degree  of  bit- 
terness and  astringency,  and  that  it  proves  useful  in 
obstructions  of  the  liver,  but  that  it  affords  little 
nourishment.  He  adds  that  it  is  neither  beneficial 
nor  injurious  to  the  stomach.  Simeon  Seth  remarks 
that  the  moderns  looked  upon  Pistacs  as  stomachic. 
Averrhoes  speaks  highly  of  them.  Rhases  says  they 
are  of  a  hotter  nature  than  almonds.  Theophras- 
tus  describes  the  Pistachio-tree  as  a  species  of  tur- 
pentine, and  it  is  now  acknowledged  as  such." 

PISTILLUM.    ( Vul.  Mortariom.) 

PISTOR  (bprtnroibc),  a  Baker,  from  pinterc,  to 
pound,  since  corn  was  pounded  in  mortars  before 
the  invention  of  mills.  (Vid.  Moi.a.)  At  Rome 
bread  was  originally  made  at  home  by  the  women 
of  the  house ;  and  there  were  no  persons  at  Rome 
who  made  baking  a  trade,  or  any  slaves  specially 
kept  for  this  purpose  in  private  houses,  till  B.C. 
173.'  In  Varro's  time,  however,  good  bakers  were 
highly  prized,  and  great  sums  were  paid  for  slaves 
who  excelled  in  this  art.*  The  name  was  not  con- 
fined to  those  who  made  bread  only,  but  was  also 
given  to  rnstry-cooks  and  confectioners,  in  which 
caso,  however,  they  were  usually  called  phtortt  did- 
ciarii  or  candidarii*  The  bakers  at  Rome,  like 
most  otter  tradespeople,  formed  a  collegium.7 

1  (Tnoophr.,  H.  P.,  i.,  3.— Diocicor.,  i.,  60—  Adams,  Append., 
••  »•— Walpole's  Memoirs,  Yol.  i.,  935,  S3*  ',—*.  (Dioeoor.,  i., 
100.— Adams,  Append.,  i.  ?.)— 3.  (Nicand.,  Pheriac,,  891.— Ad- 
■me.  Comment,  in  Paul.  JEaia.,  107.)— 4.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xviii., 
II,  ..».)-».  (Cell.,  ».,».)  —  •.  (Mart.,  xri.,  S».-OreUi, 
loner.,  u.  4S63.)— 7.  (Dig.  8,  tit.  4,  ■.  1.— Dig  S7,  tit.  1,  •.  40.) 


Bread  was  often  baked  in  moulds  Called  trloput 
and  the  loaves  thus  baked  were  termed  ariopitcii. 
In  one  of  the  bakehouses  discovered  at  Pompeii, 
several  loaves  have  been  found  apparently  baked  in 
moulds,  which  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  artep 
ticii;  they  are  represented  below.  They  are  flat, 
and  about  eight  inches  in  diameter. 


Dread  was  not  generally  made  at  home  at  Ath 
ens,  but  was  sold  in  the  market-place  chiefly  bj 
women  called  dproTrwAidVf.'  These  women  seem 
to  have  been  what  the  fish- women  of  London  are  at 
present ;  they  excelled  in  abuse,  whence  Aristoph- 
anes* says,  XoiiofitlaBai  Cxnrep  aproiruXidac.* 

PISTRI'NUM.    ( Vid.  Mola,  Mortariuii.) 

♦PITHE'CUS.    (Vid.  Sim*.) 

•PITYOCAMPE  (viTvoKafum),  the  Caterpillar  of 
the  pine-tree.  "  Sprengel  remarks  that  there  are 
several  species  of  caterpillars  which  infest  pines, 
such  as  the  Liparit  tnonacka,  Latiocampi  pint,  dec. 
They  are  treated  of  as  being  deadly  poisons  by  Di- 
oscoride8  and  the  other  writers  on  Toxicology."' 

•PITYS  (mrvf),  the  Pinut  pinto,  or  Stone  Pine. 
"  Stackhouse,"  says  Adams,  "  complains  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  distinguishing  the  nevnv  from  the  ir'm\ 
of  Theophrastus.  Both  Sprengel  and  Stackhouse 
think  they  see  traces  of  the  Larch,  or  Pinut  larix, 
in  the  irt'nif  tfeipofopot,  but  I  agree  with  Schneider 
that  there  are  no  certain  grounds  for  this  opinion. 
Sprengel  sets  down  the  mrvc  of  Dioscorides  as  be- 
ing the  Pinut  pinto,  or  Stone  Pine."  According  to 
Coray,  the  irirvc  is  called  in  modern  Greek  kokkw- 
vapia,  from  the  fruit  jroxxuvuptov,  anciently  called 
<rrp66rtos .  Kokkuvti  also  was  an  ancient  name.  The 
kernels  of  the  Stone  Pine  are  brought  to  table  in 
Turkey.  According  to  Russell,  they  are  very  com- 
mon in  the  kitchens  of  Aleppo.  The  seeds  of  the 
Stone  Pine  are  stilt  collected  with  great  industry 
in  Elis,  and  form  an  object  of  exportation  to  Zante 
and  Cephallonia,  as  well  as  other  places.  Both  the 
nirvc  and  ircvKti  are  much  used  for  ship-building. 
Their  timber  is  said  to  be  much  harder  and  tougher 
than  that  of  our  northern  firs,  and,  consequently, 
more  lasting.' 

PL.ETORIA  LEX.    (Vid.  Curator  ) 

PLAGA.    (Vid.  Rbte.) 

PLAGIA'RIUS.     (Vid.  Plaoich.) 

PLA'GIUM.  This  offence  was  the  subject  of  a 
Fabia  lex,  which  is  mentioned  by  Cicero.'  and  is  as- 
signed to  the  consulship  of  Quintus  Fabius  and  M. 
Claudius  Marcellus,  B.C.  183.  The  chief  provisions 
of  the  lex  are  collected  from  the  Digest  :*  '•  If  a  free- 
man concealed,  kept  confined,  or  knowingly,  with 
dolus  malus,  purchased  an  ingenuus  or  libertinus 
against  his  will,  or  participated  in  any  such  acts ; 
or  if  he  persuaded  another  man's  male  or  femalo 
slave  to  run  away  from  a  master  or  mistress, 
or  without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  master 

1 .  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  iriii.,  1 1 .  a.  S7, 88.— Plant.,  Anlol.,  ii,  9, 4.J 
—J.  (Compare  Aristoph.,  Vexp.,  138°,  4c.)— 3.  (Id.,  Ran.,  8*0.) 
—4.  (Becker,  Chanklea,  ?ol.  ■.,  p.  284.)— 5  (Adams,  Append, 
a.  v.)— 0.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  iii.,  7.— Id.,  c.  PI.,  i.,  9.— Pioneer, 
i.,  80.— Adams,  Append.,  8.  t.)— 7  (Pro  Rabirin,  c  3  }-- 8  l4eV 
tit.  14,  a.  0.) 
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m  unstress  concealed,  kept  confined,  or  purchased 
knowingly,  with  dolus  malus,  such  male  or  female 
slave,  or  participated  in  any  such  acts,  be  was  liable 
to  the  penalties  of  the  lex  Fabia."  The  penalty  of 
the  lex  was  pecuniary ;  but  this  fell  into  disuse,  and 
|iersons  who  offended  against  the  lex  were  punished 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  offence,  and  were 
generally  condemned  to  the  mines.  A  senatus  con- 
sultum  ad  legem  Fabiam  did  not  allow  a  master 
to  give  or  sell  a  runaway  slave,  which  was  tech- 
nically called  "  fugam  vendere ;"  but  the  provis- 
ion did  not  apply  to  a  slave  who  was  merely  ab- 
sent, nor  to  the  case  of  a  runaway  slave  when  the 
master  had  commissioned  any  one  to  go  after  him 
and  sell  him :  it  was  the  object  of  the  provision  to 
encourage  the  recovery  of  runaway  slaves.  The 
name  of  the  senatus  consilium  by  which  the  lex 
Fabia  was  amended  does  not  appear.  The  word 
plagium  is  said  to  come  from  the  Greek  wXdyiot,  ob- 
lique, indirect,  dolosus.  He  who  committed  pla- 
gium was  piagiarius,  a  word  which  Martial*  applies 
to  a  person  who  falsely  gave  himself  out  as  the  au- 
thor of  a  book ;  and  in  this  sense  the  word  has 
come  into  common  use  in  our  language.* 

•PLAT'ANUS  (wAarovof),  the  Plane-tree. 
"  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  remarks  Adams,  "  that 
the  nvUravof  of  Tbeophrastus,  Dioscorides,  and 
others,  is  the  Platanut  OricnlalU,  or  Eastern  Plane- 
tree.  Its  fruit  forms  into  spherical  balls,  which 
were  called  afaipia  by  the  Greeks,  and  pilule  by 
the  Latins."  Another  name  for  this  tree  was  irio> 
Tuvtomof.  Both  appellations  are  derived  from  irXa- 
rt>f, "  broad,"  as  referring  to  the  spreading  branches 
and  broad  leaves  of  the  Plane-tree.' 

PLAUSTRUM  or  PLOSTRUM,  dim.  PLOSTEL- 
LUM  (.ifutt-a,  dim.  &ftal;i{),  a  Cart  or  Wagon.  This 
vehicle  had  commonly  two  wheels,  but  sometimes 
four,  and  it  was  then  called  the  plauslrum  majui. 
The  invention  of  four-wheeled  wagons  is  attributed 
to  the  Phrygians.* 

Besides  the  wheels  and  axle,  the  plaustrurn  con- 
sisted of  a  strong  pole  (temo),  to  the  hinder  part  of 
which  was  fastened  a  table  of  wooden  planks.  The 
blocks  of  stone,  or  other  things  to  be  carried,  were 
either  laid  upon  this  table  without  any  other  sup- 
port, or  an  additional  security  was  obtained  by  the 
use  either  of  boards  at  the  sides  (imtprtpia*),  or  of 
a  large  wicker  basket  tied  upon  the  cart  (iretpu>r*). 
The  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  a  bas-relief  at 
Rome,  exhibits  a  cart,  the  body  of  which  is  sup- 
plied by  a  basket.  Similar  vehicles  are  still  used 
in  many  parts  of  Europe,  being  employed  more  es- 
pecially to  carry  charcoal. 


In  many  cases,  though  not  universally,  the  wheels 
were  fastened  to  the  axle,  which  moved,  as  in  oar 
children's  carts,  within  wooden  rings  adapted  for 
Its  reception,  and  fastened  to  the  body.  These 
rings  were  called  in  Greek  dpofoVodcr,  in  Latin 
mrblueula.  The  parts  of  the  axis  which  revolved 
within  them  wore  sometimes  cased  with  Iron.' 


1.  (Ep.,  i..  S3.)— t.  (Di*  48,  tit.  IS.— Cod.,  ii.,  ».— Paolu, 
S  R.,  i,  th. 6,  A.)— 8.  (Thiophr.,  H.  P.,  i.,  4.— Dioacor.,  i.,  107.— 
Adama,  Appand.,  a.  t.)— 4.  (Plio.,  H.  NT  rii.,  96.)— S.  (Horn, 
(>d.,  ti.,  7b.  —  Plato,  The**.,  p.  4*7,  «d.  Heindocrfr.)— «.  (Horn., 
D ,  wit.,  M7_ <M.,  it.,  131.) — 7  (Vitrar.,  i,  *0,  •  14.) 


The  commonest  kind  of  cart-wheel  was  that  called 
tympanum,  "the  drum,"  from  its  resemblance  U 
the  musical  instrument  of  the  same  name.1  It  was 
nearly  a  foot  in  thickness,  and  was  made  either  by 
sawing  the  trunk  of  a  tree  across  in  a  horizontal  di- 
rection, or  by  nailing  together  boards  of  the  requi- 
site shape  and  size.  It  is  exemplified  in  the  prece- 
ding woodcut,  and  in  the  sculptures  on  the  arch  of 
Septimius  Se-;rus  at  Rome.  Although  these  wheels 
were  excellent  for  keeping  the  roads  in  repair,  and 
did  not  cut  up  the  fields,  yet  tbey  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary to  take  a  long  circuit  in  turning.  They  ad- 
vanced slowly.*  They  also  made  a  loud  creaking, 
which  was  beard  to  a  great  distance  (ttridentxa 
plauttra,'  gemenlia*).  Their  rude  construction  made 
them  liable  to  be  overturned  with  their  load  of 
stone,  timber,  manure,  or  skins  of  wine,*  whence  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  prohibited  heavily-loaded  wag- 
ons from  entering  the  city  of  Rome.'  The  wagon- 
er was  sometimes  required  to  aid  the  team  with 
his  shoulder.  Accidents  of  this  kind  gave  origin  to 
the  proverb  "  Plauilrum  perculi,"  meaning,  "  I  have 
had  a  misfortune.'"  Carts  of  this  description,  hav- 
ing solid  wheels  without  spokes,  are  still  used  iu 
Greece'  and  in  some  parts  of  Asia.' 

PLEBE'II  LUDI.     (Vid.  I„um  Plebkii.) 

PLEBES  or  PLEBS,  PLEBEII.  This  word  con- 
tains the  same  root  as  im-plco,  com-pleo,  tic.,  and 
is,  therefore,  etymologically  connected  with  irXr}- 
0oc,  a  term  which  was  applied  to  the  plebeians 
by  the  more  correct  Greek  writers  on  Roman  his- 
tory, while  others  wrongly  called  them  <%oj  or  ai 
SjftoTtKOi. 

The  plebeians  were  the  body  of  commons  or  the 
commonalty  of  Rome,  and  thus  constituted  one  of 
the  two  great  elements  of  which  the  Roman  nation 
consisted,  and  which  has  given  to  the  earlier  peri- 
ods of  Roman  history  its  peculiar  character  and  in- 
terest. Before  the  time  of  Niebuhr,  the  mest  in- 
consistent notions  were  entertained  by  scholars  with 
regard  to  the  plebeians  and  their  relations  to  the 
patricians  ;  and  it  is  one  of  his  peculiar  merits  to 
have  pointed  out  the  real  position  which  they  occu- 
pied in  the  history  of  Rome. 

The  ancients  themselves  do  not  agree  respecting 
the  time  when  the  plebeians  began  to  form  a  part  of 
the  Roman  population.  Dionysius  and  Livy  repre- 
sent them  as  having  formed  a  part  of  the  Romans 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Romulus,  and  seem  to  con- 
sider them  as  the  low  multitude  of  outcasts  who 
flocked  to  Rome  at  the  time  when  Romulus  opened 
the  asylum."  If  there  is  any  truth  at  all  in  these 
accounts  of  the  plebeians,  we  can  only  conceive 
them  to  have  been  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
districts  occupied  by  the  new  settlers  (Romans), 
who,  after  their  territory  was  conquered,  were  kept 
in  that  state  of  submission  in  which  conquered  na- 
tions wore  so  frequently  held  in  early  times.  There 
are  also  some  other  statements  referring  to  such  an 
early  ei'stence  of  the  plebeians ;  for  the  clients,  in 
the  time  of  Romulus,  are  said  to  have  been  formed 
out  of  the  r'ebeians."  In  the  early  times  of  Rome, 
the  position  of  a  client  was  in  many  respects  un- 
doubtedly fa:  more  favourable  than  that  of  a  ple- 
beian, and  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  the 
plebeians  may  for  this  reason  have  entered  into  the 
relation  of  clientele  to  some  patricians,  and  have 
given  up  the  rights  which  they  had  as  free  plebe- 
ians ;  and  occurrences  of  this  kind  may  have  given 


1.  (Vano,  Da  Ra  Rut.,  iii.,  $.— Virr.,  Georf .,  ii.,  444.)—*. 
CVirg.,  Genrz.,  i.,  138.)— 3.  (Viiv.,  Georg..  iii.,  S3S.)— 4.  (Id., 
X&.,  ii.,  138.)— S.  (Jot.,  iii.,  94I-S43.)—  8.  (Spaitiu,  Hadr., 
».)— 7.  lPlant.,Epid.,IV.,ii.,  «.)— 8.  (Dodwell'a  Tear, to),  ii, 
p.  IDS,  1(13.)  —  9.  (Sir  R  K  Parur'a  Traral»,  vol.  u.,  o  433  ) 
— 10.  (Di.nyi,  i.,  8.— Lit.,  i,  8)  —  IV  IDionri.  a  9—  Frit 
RomoL,  U— Cic,  Da  Rapubl ,  u  ,  V.  -Faatua,  a  a  Patau 
■JaJ 
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rise  to  the  story  mentioned  by  the  writers  just  re- 
lerred  to. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  existence  of 
plebeians  at  Rome  in  the  earliest  times,  their  num- 
ber, at  all  events,  cannot  have  been  very  great. 
The  time  when  they  first  appear  as  a  distinct  class 
or  Roman  citizens,  in  contradistinction  to  the  patri- 
cians, is  in  the  reign  of  Tuilus  Hostilius.  Alba, 
the  head  of  the  Latin  confederacy,  was  in  his  reign 
taken  by  the  Romans  and  razed  to  the  ground. 
The  most  distinguished  of  its  inhabitants  were 
transplanted  to  Rome  and  received  among  the  pa- 
tricians ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  Alban  citizens,  who 
were  likewise  transferred  to  Rome,  received  settle- 
ments on  the  Celian  Hill,  and  were  kept  in  a  state 
.;f  submission  to  the  populus  Romanus,  or  the  patri- 
cians. This  new  population  of  Rome,  which  in  num- 
t>3r  is  said  to  have  been  equal  to  the  old  inhabitants 
cf  the  city,  or  the  patricians,  were  the  plebeians. 
They  were  Latins,  and,  consequently,  of  the  same 
blood  as  the  Ramnes,  the  noblest  of  the  three  pa- 
trician tribes.1  After  the  conquest  of  Alba,  Rome, 
in  the  reign  of  Ancus  Marcius,  acquired  possession 
of  a  considerable  extent  of  country,  containing  a 
number  of  dependant  Latin  towns,  as  Medullia,  Fi- 
dense,  Politorium,  Tellene,  and  Ficana.  Great 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  towns  were 
again  transplanted  to  Rome,  and  incorporated  with 
the  plebeians  already  settled  there,  and  the  Aven- 
tine  was  assigned  to  them  as  their  habitation.' 
Some  portions  of  the  land  which  these  new  citizens 
had  possessed  were  given  back  to  them  by  the  Ro- 
mans, so  that  they  remained  free  land-owners  as 
much  as  the  conquerors  themselves,  and  thus  were 
distinct  from  the  clients. 

The  order  of  plebeians,  or  the  commonalty,  which 
had  thts  been  formed,  and  which  far  exceeded  the 
populus  in  number,  lived  partly  in  Rome  itself  in 
the  districts  above  mentioned,  and  partly  on  their 
former  estates  in  the  country  subject  to  Rome,  in 
towns,  villages,  or  scattered  farms.  The  plebeians 
were  citizens,  but  not  optimo  jure ;  they  were  per- 
fectly free  from  the  patricians,  and  were  neither 
contained  in  the  three  tribes,  nor  in  the  curia;,  nor 
in  the  patrician  gentes.  They  were,  consequently, 
excluded  from  the  comitia,  the  senate,  and  all  civil 
and  priestly  offices  of  the  state.  Dionysius  is  great- 
ly mistaken  in  stating  that  all  the  new  citizens 
were  distributed  among  the  patrician  curies,  and 
under  this  error  he  labours  throughout  bis  history, 
for  he  conceives  the  patricians  and  plebeians  as 
having  been  united  in  the  comitia  curiata.'  That 
the  plebeians  were  not  contained  in  the  curies  is 
evident  from  the  following  facts :  Dionysius  him- 
self* calls  the  curies  a  patrician  assembly ;  Li  vy  • 
speaks  of  a  lex  curiata,  which  was  made  without 
any  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  plebeians ;  and 
those  who  confirm  the  election  of  kings  or  magis- 
trates and  confer  the  imperium,  are  in  some  passa- 
ges called  patricians,  and  in  others  curie,'  which 
shows  that  both  were  synonymous.  That  the  ple- 
beians did  not  belong  to  the  patrician  gentes,  is  ex- 
pressly stated  by  Livy.*  The  only  point  of  contact 
between  the  two  estates  was  the  army ;  for,  after 
•  lie  inhabitants  of  Alba  had  been  transplanted  to 
Rome,  Tuilus  Hostilius  doubled  the  number  of  le- 
gions of  the  Roman  army.'  Livy  also  states  that 
Tuilus  Hostilius  formed  ten  new  turmae  of  equites ; 
but  whether  these  new  turmae  consisted  of  Albans, 
as  Livy  says,  or  whether  they  were  taken  from  the 
three  old  tribes,  as  Gottling'  thinks,  is  only  matter 


1.  (Lit.,  i.,  SO.— Dionra.,  iii.,  99,  SI.— Val.  Max.,  iii.,  4,  4  1.) 
—2.  (Lir.,  i.,3S.— Dionra.,  iii.,  31,  37.)— 3.  (if.,  11;  ix.,  41.)— 
—4.  (IT.,  79,  78.)-*.  (¥.,  48.)— 0.  (Dionrl.,  ii.,  (0 ;  Ti.,  00  ;  x., 
4- — Lit.,  ri.,  4*.— Compare  Niebuhr,  Hitt.  of  Rome,  ii.,  p.  ISO.) 
—  7.  (x,  8.)— 8  (Lit.,  i.,  30.)  — 9.  (Geach  der  Rom.  Staaur., 
P.  *».) 
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of  speculation.  The  plebeians  were  this  obliged  K 
fight  and  shed  their  blood  in  the  defence  and  sop- 
port  of  their  new  fellow-citizens,  without  being  al- 
lowed to  share  any  of  their  rights  or  privileges,  and 
without  even  the  right  of  intermarriage  (eomntomnt). 
In  all  judicial  matters  they  were  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  patricians,  and  had  no  right  of  appeal 
against  any  unjust  sentence,  though  they  were  not, 
like  the  clients,  bound  to  have  a  patronns.  They 
continued  to  have  their  own  sacra  which  they  had 
before  the  conquest,  but  they  were  regulated  by  the 
patrician  pontiffs.1  Lastly,  they  were  free  land- 
owners, and  had  their  own  gentes.  That  a  ple- 
beian, when  married  to  a  plebeian  woman,  had  the 
patria  potestas  over  his  children,  and  that,  if  be 
belonged  to  a  plebeian  gens,  he  shared  in  the  jura 
and  sacra  gentilicia  of  that  gens,  are  points  which 
appear  to  be  self-evident. 

The  population  of  the  Roman  state  thus  consist- 
ed of  two  opposite  elements ;  a  ruling  class  or  an 
aristocracy,  and  the*  commonalty,  which,  though  of 
the  same  stock  as  the  noblest  among  the  rulers, 
and  exceeding  them  in  numbers,  yet  enjoyed  none 
of  the  rights  which  might  enable  them  to  take  a 
part  in  the  management  of  public  affairs,  religious 
or  civil.  Their  citizenship  resembled  the  relation 
of  aliens  to  a  state,  in  which  they  are  merely  tol- 
erated on  condition  of  performing  certain  services, 
and  they  are,  in  fact,  sometimes  called  peregrini. 
While  the  order  of  the  patricians  was  perfectly  or- 
ganized by  its  division  into  curia;,  decurie,  and 
gentes,  the  commonalty  had  no  such  organization, 
except  its  division  into  gentes ;  its  relations  to  the 
patricians  were  in  no  way  defined,  and  it  conse- 
quently had  no  means  of  protecting  itself  against 
any  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  rulers.  That  such 
a  state  of  things  could  not  last,  is  a  truth  which 
must  have  been  felt  by  every  one  who  was  not 
blinded  by  his  own  selfishness  and  love  of  domin- 
ion. Tarquinius  Priscus  was  the  first  who  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  placing  the  plebeians  on  a  foot- 
ing of  equality  with  the  old  burghers,  by  dividing 
them  into  tribes,  which  he  intended  to  call  after 
his  own  name  and  those  of  his  friends.*  But  this 
noble  plan  was  frustrated  by  the  opposition  of  the 
augur  Attus  Navius,  who  probably  acted  tbe  part 
of  a  representative  of  the  patricians.  All  that  Tar- 
quinius could. do  was  to  effect  the  admission  of  the 
noblest  plebeian  families  into  the  three  old  tribes, 
who  were  distinguished  from  the  old  patrician  fam- 
ilies by  the  names  of  Ramnes,  Titles,  and  Luceres 
secundi,  and  their  gentes  are  sometimes  distin- 
guished by  the  epithet  minores,  as  they  entered  into 
the  same  relation  in  which  tbe  Luceres  had  been  to 
the  first  two  tribes  before  the  time  of  Tarquinius.' 
This  measure,  although  an  advantage  to  the  most 
distinguished  plebeian  families,  did  not  benefit  the 
plebeians  as  an  order;  for  the  new  patricians  must 
have  become  alienated  from  the  commonalty,  while 
the  patricians,  as  a  body,  were  considerably  strength- 
ened by  the  accession  of  the  new  families. 

It  was  reserved  to  his  successor,  Servius  Tullius, 
to  give  to  tbe  commonalty  a  regular  internal  organ- 
ization, and  to  determine  their  relations  to  the  pa- 
tricians. The  intention  of  this  king  was  not  to  up- 
set the  old  constitution,  but  only  to  enlarge  it,  so 
as  to  render  it  capable  of  receiving  within  itself 
the  new  elements  of  the  state.  He  first  divided 
the  city  into  four,  and  then  the  subject  country 
around,  which  was  inhabited  by  plebeians,  into  twen- 
ty-six regions  or  local  tribes,'  and  in  these  regions 
he  assigned  lots  of  land  to  those  plebeians  who 
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were  yet  without  landed  property.  Niebuhr1  thinks 
that  these  allotments  consisted  of  seven  jagera 
each,  an  opinion  which  is  controverted  by  Gottling.* 
As  regards  the  four  city  tribes,  it  should  be  ob- 
served that  the  Aventine  and  the  Capitol  were  not 
contained  in  them ;  the  former  forming  a  part  of 
the  country  tribes,  and  the  latter  being,  as  it  were, 
the  city  of  the  gods.'  The  twenty-six  country 
tribes  are  not  mentioned  by  Livy  in  bis  account  of 
the  Servian  constitution,  and  where  he  first  speaks 
nf  the  whole  number  of  tribes,*  he  only  mentions 
twenty-one  instead  of  thirty.  Niebuhr*  is  undoubt- 
edly right  in  reconciling  this  number  with  the  thir- 
ty tribes  of  Servius,  by  the  supposition  that  in  the 
war  with  Porsenna  Rome  lost  one  third  of  her  ter- 
ritory, «'.  «.,  ten  tribes,  so  that  there  were  only 
twenty  left.  As,  therefore,  after  the  immigration 
of  the  Claudii  and  their  clients,  a  new  tribe  was 
formed,*  Livy  is  right  in  only  mentioning  twenty- 
one  tribes.  These  thirty  Servian  tribes  did  not,  at 
least  originally,  contain  any  patricians ;  and  even 
after  the  Claudii  had  come  to  Rome,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  suppose  that  the  gens  Claudia,  which 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  patrician,  was  contained  in 
the  new  tribe,  but  the  new  tribe  probably  consisted 
of  their  clients,  to  whom  lands  were  assigned  beyond 
theAnio.'  (Compare  Tbibds.)  Some  of  the  clients 
of  the  patricians,  however,  were  probably  contained 
in  the  Servian  tribes.'  Each  tribe  bad  its  prefect, 
called  tribunus.'  ( Vid.  Teibctos.)  The  tribes  had 
also  their  own  sacra,  festivals,  and  meetings  (camitia 
tributa),  which  were  convoked  by  their  tribunes. 

This  division  into  tribes,  with  tribunes  at  their 
heads,  was  no  more  than  an  internal  organization 
of  the  plebeians,  analogous  to  the  division  of  the 
patricians  into  thirty  curite,  without  conferring 
upon  them  the  right  to  interfere  in  any  way  in  the 
management  of  public  affairs,  or  in  the  elections, 
which  were  left  entirely  to  the  senate  and  the  cu- 
ria;. These  rights,  however,  they  obtained  by  an- 
other regulation  of  Servius  Tullius,  which  was 
made  wholly  independent  of  the  thirty  tribes.  For 
this  purpose  he  instituted  a  census,  and  divided 
the  whole  body  of  Roman  citizens,  plebeians  as 
well  as  patricians,  into  five  classes,  according  to 
the  amount  of  their  property.  Taxation  and  the 
military  duties  were  arranged  according  to  these 
classes  in  such  a  manner  that  the  heavier  burdens 
fell  upon  the  wealthier  classes.  The  whole  body 
of  citizens  thus  divided  was  formed  into  a  great 
national  assembly  called  comitiatus  maximus  or 
comitia  centuriata.  ( Vid.  Comn,  p.  295,  etc.)  In 
this  assembly  the  plebeians  now  met  the  patricians 
apparently  on  a  footing  of  equality,  but  the  votes 
were  distributed  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  always 
in  the  power  of  the  wealthiest  classes,  to  which 
the  patricians  naturally  belonged,  to  decide  a  ques- 
tion before  it  was  put  to  the  vote  of  the  poorer 
classes.  A  great  number  of  such  noble  plebeian 
families  as,  after  the  subjugation  of  the  Latin  towns, 
had  not  been  admitted  into  the  curies  by  Tarquini- 
us  Priscus,  were  now  constituted  by  Servius  into  a 
number  of  equites,  with  twelve  suffiragia  in  the  co- 
mitia centuriata.  (Vid.  Eqoitxs.p.  414,&c.)  Last- 
ly, Servius  Tullius  is  said  to  have  regulated  the 
commercium  between  the  two  orders  by  about  fifty 
laws"  (NiJuowf  no&r  fuv  awaXKcucrutovt  k<u  rob{ 
KtfA  tuv  iitKTjftaTuv). 

In  this  constitution,  the  plebeians,  as  such,  did 
not  obtain  admission  to  the  senate,  nor  to  the  high- 
est magistracy,  nor  to  any  of  the  priestly  offices. 
To  all  these  offices  the  patricians  alone  thought 
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themselves  entitled  by  divine  right,  fhe  plebeians 
also  continued  to  be  excluded  from  occupying  any 
portion  of  the  public  land,  which  as  yet  was  only 
possessed  by  the  patricians,  and  were  only  allowed 
to  keep  their  cattle  upon  the  common  pasture,  foi 
which  they  had  to  pay  to  the  state  a  certain  sum 
It  is  true  that  by  the  acquisition  of  wealth  pie 
beians  might  become  members  of  the  first  property 
class,  and  that  thus  their  votes  in  the  comitia  might 
become  of  the  same  weight  as  that  of  the  patri- 
cians, but  the  possibility  of  acquiring  such  wealth 
was  diminished  by  their  being  excluded  from  the 
use  of  the  ager  publicus.  Niebuhr1  infers  from  the 
nature  of  the  Servian  constitution  that  it  must  have 
granted  to  the  plebeians  greater  advantages  than 
those  mentioned  by  our  historians :  he  conceives 
that  it  gave  to  them  the  right  of  appeal  to  their  own 
assembly,  and  to  pass  sentence  upon  such  as  gross- 
ly infringed  their  liberties ;  in  short,  that  the  Servi- 
an constitution  placed  them  on  the  same  footing  in 
regard  to  the  patricians  as  was  afterward  perma- 
nently effected  by  the  laws  of  C.  Licinius  and  L. 
Sextius.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such  might  and 
should  have  been  the  case,  but  the  arguments 
which  he  brings  forward  in  support  of  his  hypoth- 
esis do  not  appear  to  be  convincing,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Gottling.*  All  that  we  know  for 
certain  is,  that  Servius  gave  to  the  body  of  the  ple- 
beians an  internal  organization  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  thirty  plebeian  tribes,  and  that  in  the 
comitia  centuriata  he  placed  them,  at  least  appa- 
rently, on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  populus. 
Whether  he  intended  to  do  more,  or  would  have 
done  more  if  it  had  been  in  his  power,  is  a  differ- 
ent question.  But  facts  like  those  stated  above 
were  sufficient,  at  a  later  period,  when  the  benefits 
actually  conferred  upon  the  plebeians  were  taken 
away  from  them,  to  make  the  grateful  commonalty 
look  upon  that  king  as  its  great  patron,  and  even 
regard  him  as  having  granted  all  those  rights  which 
subsequently  they  acquired  after  many  years  of 
hard  struggle.  Thus  what  he  actually  had  done 
was  exaggerated  to  what  he  possibly  might  have 
done  or  would  have  wished  to  do.  In  this  light 
we  have  to  regard  the  story  that  he  intended  to 
lay  down  his  royal  dignity,  and  to  establish  the 
government  of  two  consols,  one  of  whom  was  to 
have  been  a  plebeian. 

During  the  reign  of  the  last  king,  the  plebeians 
not  only  lost  all  tbey  had  gained  by  the  legislation 
of  his  predecessor,'  but  the  tyrant  also  compelled 
them  to  work  like  slaves  in  his  great  architectural 
works,  such  as  the  cloaca  and  the  cirous. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  the  comi- 
tia centuriata,  and  perhaps  the  whole  constitution, 
such  as  it  had  been  before  the  reign  of  the  last  Tar- 
quinius,  were  restored,  so  that  the  patricians  alone 
continued  to  be  eligible  to  all  the  public  offices.* 
That  the  comitia  centuriata  were  restored  immedi- 
ately after  the  banishment  of  the  Tarquins,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  words  of  Livy,*  who  says  that 
the  first  consuls  were  elected  tx  commentariis  Servii 
TulHi,  for  these  words  probably  refer  to  the  comi- 
tia centuriata,  in  which,  according  to  the  regula- 
tions of  King  Servius,  the  elections  were  to  be 
held.  There  was  still  no  connubium  between  the 
two  orders,  and  the  populus  was  still,  in  every  re- 
spect, distinct  from  the  plebs.  Considering  the  fact 
that  the  patricians  reserved  for  themselves  all  toe 
powers  which  had  formerly  been  concentrated  in 
the  king,  and  that  these  powers  were  now  given  to  a 
number  of  patrician  officers,  we  must  admit  that  the 
plebeians,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Republic, 
were  worse  off  than  if  the  kingly  rule  had  con  tin- 
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•ed  under  the  institution*  introduced  by  Servius. 
They,  however,  soon  gained  some  advantages. 
The  vacancies  which  had  occurred  in  the  senate 
during  the  reign  of  the  last  king  were  filled  up  with 
the  most  distinguished  among  the  plebeian  equites 
(patret  contcnpti)'  (vid.  Senatos),  and  Valerius 
Publicola  earned  a  number  of  law*  by  which  the 
relations  between  patricians  and  plebeians  were 
more  accurately  defined  than  they  had  hitherto 
been,  and  which  also  afforded  some  protection  to 
the  plebeians.  (Vid.  Valeelas  Lkoes.)  Both  or- 
ders acted  in  common  only  in  the  army  and  the  co- 
mitia  cenluriata,  in  which,  however,  the  patricians 
exercised  an  overwhelming  influence,  through  the 
number  of  their  clients  who  voted  in  them ;  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  all  decrees  of  the  centuries  still  re- 
quired the  sanction  of  the  curias.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  disadvantages,  the  plebeians  occupied  a 
position  which  might  soon  have  enabled  them  to 
rise  to  a  perfect  equality  with  the  patricians,  had 
not  a  great  calamity  thrown  them  back,  and  put 
an  end  to  their  political  progress.  This  was  the 
unfortunate  war  with  Porsenna,  in  which  a  great 
number  (a  third)  of  the  plebeians  lost  their  estates, 
./.nsame  impoverished,  and  perhaps,  for  a  time,  sub- 
ject to  the  Etruscans. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  patricians,  not  satisfied 
with  the  exercise  of  all  the  authority  in  the  state, 
appear  not  seldom  to  have  encroached  upon  the 
rights  granted  to  the  plebeians  by  the  Valerian 
laws.*  Such  proceedings,  and  the  merciless  harsh- 
ness and  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  rulers,  could 
not  fail  to  rouse  the  indignation  and  call  forth  the 
resistance  of  the  plebeians,  who  gradually  became 
convinced  that  it  was  impossible  to  retain  what 
they  possessed  without  acquiring  more.  The  strug- 
gle which  thus  originated  between  the  two  parties 
is,  as  far  as  the  commonalty  is  concerned,  one  of 
the  noblest  that  has  ever  been  carried  on  between 
oppressors  and  oppressed.  On  the  one  hand  we 
tee  a  haughty  and  faithless  oligarchy  applying  all 
means  that  the  love  of  dominion  and  selfishness  can 
devise  ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  commonalty  forbear- 
ing to  the  last  in  its  opposition  and  resistance,  ever 
keeping  within  the  bounds  of  the  existing  laws,  and 
striving  after  power,  not  for  the  mere  gratification 
of  ambition,  but  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of 
protecting  itself  against  fraud  and  tyranny.  The 
details  of  this  struggle  belong  to  a  history  of  Rome, 
and  cannot  be  given  here ;  we  can  only  point  out 
in  what  manner  the  plebeians  gradually  gained  ac- 
cess to  all  the  civil  and  religious  offices,  until  at 
last  the  two  hostile  elements  became  united  into 
one  great  body  of  Roman  citizens  with  equal  rights, 
juid  a  state  of  things  arose  totally  different  from 
what  bad  existed  before. 

After  the  first  secession  in  B.C.  494,  the  plebeians 
gained  several  great  advantages.  First,  a  law  was 
passed  to  prevent  the  patricians  from  taking  usu- 
rious interest  of  money  which  they  frequently  lent 
to  impoverished  plebeians  -,*  secondly,  tribunes 
were  appointed  for  the  protection  of  the  plebeians 
(vid.  Tkibdni);  and,  lastly,  plebeian  tedUes  were 
appointed.  (Vid.  .£diles.)  Shortly  after,  they 
gained  the  right  to  summon  before  their  own  comi- 
tia  tributa  any  one  who  had  violated  the  rights  of 
their  order,*  and  to  make  decrees  (pUbucila),  which, 
however,  did  not  become  binding  upon  the  whole 
nation  until  the  year  B.C.  449.  ( Kid!.  Plebiscite*.) 
A  few  years  after  this  (44S  B.C.),  the  tribune  Ca- 
nuleius  established,  by  his  rogations,  the  connubi- 
om  between  patricians  and  plebeians.'    He  also 
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attempted  to  divide  the  consulship  between  tfte 
two  orders,  but  the  patricians  frustrated  the  reali- 
sation of  this  plan  by  the  appointment  of  six  mili- 
tary tribunes,  who  were  to  be  elected  from  both 
orders.  (Vid.  Tbibuni.)  But  that  the  plebeians 
might  have  no  share  in  the  censorial  power  with 
which  the  consuls  had  been  invested,  the  military 
tribunes  did  not  obtain  that  power,  and.  a  new  cu- 
rule  dignity,  the  censorship,  was  established,  with 
which  patricians  alone  were  to  be  invested.  ( Vid. 
CiNaoE.)  Shortly  after  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the 
Gauls,  we  find  the  plebeians  again  in  a  state  little 
better  than  that  in  which  they  had  been  before  their 
first  secession  to  the  Mons  Sacer.  In  B.C.  431, 
however,  they  were  admitted  to  the  quaestorship, 
which  opened  to  them  the  way  into  the  senate, 
where  henceforth  their  number  continued  to  in- 
crease. ( Vid.  Qojbstoe,  Senatus.)  In  B.C.  367, 
the  tribunes  L.  Licinius  Stolo  and  L.  Sextiua  placed 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  commonalty,  and  re- 
sumed the  contest  against  the  patricians.  After  a 
fierce  struggle,  which  lasted  for  several  years,  they 
at  length  carried  a  rogation,  according  to  which  de- 
cemvirs were  to  be  appointed  for  keeping  the  Sib- 
ylline books  instead  of  duumvirs,  of  whom  half 
were  to  be  plebeians.1  The  next  great  step  was 
the  restoration  of  the  consulship,  on  condition  that 
one  consul  should  always  be  a  plebeian.  A  third 
rogation  of  Licinius,  which  was  only  intended  to 
afford  momentary  relief  to  the  poor  plebeians,  reg- 
ulated the  rate  of  interest.  From  this  time  brward 
the  plebeians  also  appear  in  the  possessior.  of  the 
right  to  occupy  parts  of  the  Ager  Publicus.*  In  B.C. 
366,  L.  Sextius  Lateranus  was  the  first  plebeian 
consul.  The  patricians,  however,  who  always  con- 
trived to  yield  no  more  than  what  it  was  absolutely 
impossible  for  them  to  retain,  stripped  the  consul- 
ship of  a  considerable  part  of  its  power,  and  trans- 
ferred it  to  two  new  curate  offices,  viz.,  that  of  prae- 
tor and  of  curule  tedite.  (Vtd.  jEdilkb,  Pbatob.) 
But,  after  such  great  advantages  had  been  oner 
gained  by  the  plebeians,  it  was  impossible  to  stop 
them  in  their  progress  towards  a  perfect  equality 
of  political  rights  with  the  patricians.  In  B.C.  365. 
C.  Marcius  Rutilus  was  the  first  plebeian  dictator ; 
in  B.C.  351,  the  censorship  was  thrown  open  to  the 
plebeians,  and  in  B.C.  336,  the  proctorship.  The 
Ogulnian  law,  in  B.C.  300,  also  opened  to  them  the 
offices  of  pontifex  and  augur.  These  advantages 
were,  as  might  be  supposed,  not  gained  without 
the  fiercest  opposition  of  the  patricians ;  and  even 
after  they  were  gained  and  sanctioned  by  law,  the 
patricians  exerted  every  means  to  obstruct  the  op- 
eration of  the  law.  Such  fraudulent  attempts  led, 
in  B.C.  886,  to  the  last  secession  of  the  plebeians, 
after  which,  however,  the  dictator  Q.  Hortensius 
successfully  and  permanently  reconciled  the  two 
orders,  secured  to  the  plebeians  all  the  rights  they 
had  acquired  until  then,  and  procured  for  their  ple- 
biscita  the  full  power  of  leges  binding  upon  the 
whole  nation. 

In  a  political  point  of  view,  the  distinction  be- 
tween patricians  and  plebeians  now  ceasod.  and 
Rome,  internally  strengthened  and  united,  entered 
upon  the  happiest  period  of  her  history.  Ilo« 
completely  the  old  distinction  was  now  forgotten, 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  henceforth  both  con- 
suls were  frequentl>  plebeians.  The  govemmenl 
of  Rome  had  thus  gradually  changed  from  an  op- 
pressive oligarchy  into  a  moderate  democracy,  in 
which  each  party  had  its  proper  influence,  and  the 
power  of  checking  the  other,  if  it  should  venture  to 
assume  more  than  it  could  legally  claim.  It  was 
this  constitution,  the  work  of  many  generations 
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that  excited  the  admiration  of  the  great  statesman 
Polybius. 

We  stated  above  that  the  plebeians,  during  their 
struggle  with  the  patricians,  did  not  seek  power  for 
the  mere  gratification  of  their  ambition,  but  as  a 
necessary  means  to  protect  themselves  from  op- 
pression. The  abuse  which  they,  or,  rather,  their 
tribunes,  made  of  their  power,  belongs  to  a  much 
'ater  time,  and  no  traces  of  it  appear  until  more  than 
half  a  century  after  the  Hortensian  law ;  and  even 
then  this  power  was  only  abused  by  individuals, 
and  not  on  behalf  of  the  real  plebeians,  but  of  a  de- 
generating democratical  party,  which  is  unfortu- 
nate)/ designated  by  later  writers  by  the  name  of 
plebeians,  and  thus  has  become  identified  with  them. 
Those  who  know  the  immense  influence  which  re- 
ligion and  its  public  ministers  had  upon  the  whole 
management  of  the  state,  will  not  wonder  that  the 
plebeians,  in  their  contest  with  the  aristocracy,  ex- 
erted themselves  as  much  to  gain  access  to  the 
priestly  offices  as  to  those  of  a  purely  political  char- 
acter, as  the  latter,  in  reality,  would  have  been  of 
little  avail  without  the  former.  The  office  of  curio 
maximus,  which  the  plebeians  sought  and  obtained 
nearly  a  century  after  the  Ogulnian  law,1  seems, 
indeed,  to  afford  ground  for  supposing  that  in  this 
instance  the  plebeians  sought  a  distinction  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  their  privileges ;  but 
Ambrouch*  has  rendered  it  more  than  probable  that 
the  office  of  curio  maximus  was  at  that  time  of 
greater  political  importance  than  is  generally  be- 
lieved. It  is  also  well  known,  that  such  priestly 
offices  as  had  little  or  no  connexion  with  the  man- 
agement of  public  affairs,  such  as  that  of  the  rex 
sacrorum,  the  flamines,  Salii,  and  others,  were  never 
coveted  hy  the  plebeians,  and  continued  to  be  held 
by  the  patricians  down  to  the  latest  times.' 

After  the  passing  of  the  Hortensian  law,  the  po- 
litical distinction  between  patricians  and  plebeians 
ceased,  and,  with  a  few  unimportant  exceptions, 
both  orders  were  placed  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality.  Henceforth  the  name  populus  is  some- 
times applied  to  the  plebeians  alone,  and  sometimes 
to  the  whole  body  of  Roman  citizens,  as  assembled 
in  the  comitia  centuriata  or  tributa.*  The  term 
plebs  or  plebccula,  on  the  other  hand,  was  applied, 
in  a  loose  manner  of  speaking,  to  the  multitude  or 
populace,  in  opposition  to  the  nobiles  or  the  senato- 
rial party.' 

A  person  who  was  born  a  plebeian  could  only  be 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  patrician  by  a  lex  curiata, 
as  was  sometimes  done  during  the  kingly  period 
and  in  the  early  times  of  the  Republic.  Caesar  was 
the  first  who  ventured  in  his  own  name  to  raise 
plebeians  to  the  rank  of  pstricieaa,  and  his  example 
was  followed  by  the  emperors.    ( Vid.  Pateicii.) 

It  frequently  occurs  in  the  hWtory  of  Rome  that 
one  and  the  same  gens  contains  plebeian  as  well  as 
patrician  families.  In  the  gens  Cornelia,  for  in- 
stance, we  find  the  plebeian  families  of  the  Balbi, 
Manunule,  Merulas,  &c.,  along  with  the  patrician 
Scipiones,  Sullse,  Lentuli,  etc.  The  occurrence  of 
this  phenomenon  may  be  accounted  for  in  different 
ways.  It  may  have  been  that  one  branch  of  a  ple- 
beian family  was  made  patrician,  while  the  others 
remained  plebeians  •  It  may  also  have  happened 
that  two  families  had  the  same  nomen  gentilicium 
without  being  actual  members  of  the  same  gens.1 
Again,  a  patrician  family  might  go  over  to  the  ple- 
beians ;  and,  as  such  a  family  continued  to  bear  the 


1.  (Lit.,  iirii.,  8,  80 — *.  <8todiea  and  Aodatitaafra,  p.  OS.) 
— *.  (Dioavt.,  t.,  1.— Cic,  Pro  Dob.,  14.— Fart.,  «.  t.  Major. 
Flaat)— 4.  (I  jr.,  xrrii.,  ».— Cic  ad  Att.,  it.,  S.— Cell.,  i ,  JO  ) 
—8.  (Sallutt,  Jug.,  88.— Cm.  ad  Att.,  i.,  18.— Hot.,  Epist.,  ii.,  1, 
I**:— Hiit.,  Bell.  Alex..  8,  *«.>—«.  (Cic.,  Brat.,  18.— Do  Latf., 
<L,  8  -Soeton.,  Ner.,  ].)— 7.  (Cie.,  BraU,  Mi.  — Tacit.,  Arm., 
at..  48.) 
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name  of  its  patrician  gens,  this  gens  apparently 
contained  a  plebeian  family.1  At  the  time  when  no 
connubium  existed  between  the  two  orders,  a  mar 
riage  between  a  patrician  and  a  plebeian  had  the 
consequence,  that  the  same  nomen  gentilicium  be- 
longed to  persons  of  the  two  orders.'  When  a  per- 
egrinus  obtained  the  civitas  through  the  influence 
of  a  patrician,  or  when  a  slave  was  emancipated  by 
his  patrician  master,  they  generally  adopted  the 
nomen  gentilicium  of  their  benefactor,*  and  thus 
appear  to  belong  to  the  same  gens  with  him. 

PLEBISCITUM,  a  name  properly  applied  to  a 
law  passed  at  the  comitia  tributa  on  the  rogation 
of  a  tribune.  According  to  Laelius,4  be  who  had 
authority  to  convene,  not  the  universus  populus,  but 
only  a  part,  could  hold  a  concilium,  but  not  comi- 
tia ;  and  as  the  tribunes  could  not  summon  the 
patricii,  nor  refer  any  matter  to  them,  what  was 
voted  upon  the  proposal  of  the  tribunes  was  not  a 
lex,  but  a  scitum.  But  in  course  of  time  plebiscita 
obtained  the  force  of  leges  properly  so  called,  and, 
accordingly,  they  are  sometimes  included  in  the 
term  leges.    (Kid.  Lex,  p.  S79.) 

Originally  a  plebiscitum  required  confirmation. 
The  progress  of  change  as  to  this  matter  appears 
from  the  following  passages.  A  lex  Valeria,  pass- 
ed in  the  comitia  centuriata  B.C.  449,*  enacted  that 
the  populus  should  be  bound  (tcneretur)  by  that 
which  the  plebs  voted  tributim ;  and  the  same  thing 
is  expressed  in  other  words  thus :  "  Scita  plebit  m- 
juntta  patrihit."  This  lex  was  passed  to  settle  the 
disputed  question  whether  the  patres  were  bound 
by  plebiscita.  A  lex  Publilia,  339  B.C.,'  was  pass- 
ed, to  the  effect  that  plebiscita  should  bind  all  the 
Quirites ;  and  a  lex  Hortensia,  B.C.  386,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  plebiscita  should  bind  all  the  populus  (tott 
vernu  populus),  as  Gaius7  expresses  it ;  or,  "  ut  e 
jure,  quod  plcbc*  ttatuittet,  omncx  Quintet  Uneven 
tur,"  according  to  Laelius  Felix,  as  quoted  by  Gelli- 
us ;  and  this  latter  is  also  the  expression  of  Pliny.* 
The  lex  Hortensia  is  always  reler;ed  to  as  the  lex 
which  put  plebiscita,  as  to  their  binding  force,  ex- 
actly on  the  same  footing  as  leges. 

If  we  might  judge  of  the  effect  of  the  two  prece- 
ding leges  by  the  terms  in  which  they  are  express- 
ed, as  above  quoted,  they  were  the  same  as  the 
Hortensian  lex.  From  the  terms  in  which  Livy 
speaks  of  the  lex  Valeria,  it  is  clear  that  in  that 
passage  populus  and  patres  are  the  same,  and  the 
only  question  in  dispute  was  whether  the  plebiscita 
bound  the  rest  of  the  state  besides  the  plebs.  Con- 
sistently with  thiB,  we  read  of  the  rogation  of  an 
agrarian  plebiscitum  shortly  after,  the  carrying  of 
which  was  only  prevented  by  the  senate  prevailing 
on  part  of  the  tribunes  to  put  their  veto  on  the 
measure.*  No  allusion  is  made  to  any  power  of  the 
senate  to  prevent  the  carrying  of  such  a  measure ; 
but  the  want  of  such  power  must  be  supposed,  in 
order  that  the  narrative  may  be  intelligible.  In  the 
case  of  the  lex  Canuleia,"  it  is  said  that  the  patres 
were  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  give  their  consent  to 
the  rogatio  on  the  connubium  of  the  patres  and  the 
plebs  being  proposed.  In  this  case  the  consent  of 
the  patres  was  considered  necessary ;  but  as  thi 
was  a  plebiscitum,  which  diminished,  as  they  sup 
posed,  their  rights,  it  is  not  inconsistent  to  say  the 
lex  Valeria  made  the  plebiscita  binding  on  the  pop- 
ulus, and  yet  that  a  plebiscitum  could  not  alter  the 
privileges  of  the  populus.  A  plebiscitum  might  ap 
pertain  to  a  matter  which  indifferently  concerned 
all,  and  such  a  plebiscitum  would,  consistently  with 
Livy's  expression,  be  a  lex.    It  is,  however,  stated 


1.  (Lit.,  i».,  18.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xriii.,  4.)— 8.  (Nlebahr,  ii.,  P 
887,  n.  788.— Soot.,  Octar.,  8  )— S.  (Cic.  ad  Fara.,  xiii,  84,  86 
c  Verr.,  rr„  17.— Appiaa,  Civil.,  i.,  100.)— 4.  (OeU.,  xr.,fl.h 
8.  (Lit.,  iii„  88, 87.)  —  8.  (Lir,  riii.,  IS.)  —  7.  (i.,  8.)— 8  (if 
10.)— 8.  (Ut.,  r».,  48.)— 10.  (Lit.,  ir,  1,  *«.) 
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by  several  modem  writers  that  the  effect  of  the  Va- 
leria lex  was  to  pat  plebiscite  on  the  footing  of  le- 
ges centuriatte,  when  they  had  been  first  approved 
by  the  senate,  or  were  subsequently  approved  by 
the  senate  and  confirmed  by  the  curie.  It  is  Nie- 
buhr's  opinion,  that  the  effect  of  the  lex  Publilia 
was  to  render  a  senatus  consultum  a  sufficient  con- 
firmation of  a  plebiscitum,  and  to  make  the  confirm- 
ation of  the  curiae  unnecessary ;  and  that  the  effect 
of  the  lex  Hortensia  was  to  render  unnecessary 
even  the  confirmation  of  the  senate,  and  to  give  to 
the  tribute  comitia  complete  legislative  force.  Thus, 
by  the  lex  Publilia,  the  senate  succeeded  to  the  place 
of  the  curias,  and  the  tribes  to  that  of  the  old  burgh- 
ers.1 According  to  this  view,  the  lex  Publilia  was 
not  a  mere  repetition  of  the  lex  Valeria,  as  it  would 
seem  to  be  from  the  terms  of  Livy.  Numerous 
passages  of  Livy  are  cited  by  modern  writers  in 
confirmation  of  their  views  as  to  the  first  two  of 
these  leges,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  not  easy  to 
come  to  any  certain  conclusions  for  them.  It  would 
be  no  improbable  hypothesis  that  our  accounts  of 
all  early  Roman  legislation  should  be  exceedingly 
confused,  and  that  they  are  so  is  apparent  enough. 
It  would  also  be  no  improbable  hypothesis  to  sup- 
pose that  much  of  early  Roman  legislation  was  ir- 
regularly conducted,  of  which  fact,  also,  there  is 
evidence.  It  farther  appears  to  be  clear  enough, 
that  without  farther  information  we  must  remain 
ignorant  of  the  precise  effect  of  the  two  leges  here- 
inbefore mentioned,  which  preceded  the  lex  Hor- 
tensia. It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  doubt  that  the 
objects  which  a  plebiscitum  might  embrace  must 
have  been  as  important  to  determine  as  the  form* 
which  should  give  it  validity ;  and  that  these  ob- 
jects which  could  be  comprised  in  a  plebiscitum 
were  more  limited  in  number  and  extent  before  the 
passing  of  the  lex  Hortensia  than  after,  is  easily 
shown. 

The  principal  plebiscite  are  mentioned  under  the 
article  Lix. 

PLECTRUM.    ( Vii.  Lvsi,  p.  605.) 

PLEMO'CHOAI  {nXtipoxbai).  (Vii.  Eleosinu, 
p.  396.) 

PLETHRON  (TtteBpov).    ( Vii.  P«s,  p.  763.) 

PL1NTHOS  (nfeVffor).     {Vid.  Latkb.) 

•PLOC'IMOS  (nXoiufioc),  a  sort  of  Reed.  Ac- 
cording to  Sprengel,  the  Amnio  ampelodetmot* 

PLUMA'RII,  a  class  of  persons  mentioned  by  Vi- 
truvius,'  Varro,*  and  in  inscriptions.  It  cannot  be 
decided  with  certainty  what  their  exact  occupation 
was :  their  name  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it 
had  something  to  do  with  feathers  (pluma).  Sal- 
masius"  supposes  that  they  were  persons  who  wove 
in  garments  golden  or  purple  figures  made  like  feath- 
ers. The  word,  however,  probably  signifies  all  those 
who  work  in  feathers,  as  lanarii  those  who  work  in 
wool,  and  argentarii  those  who  work  in  silver.  Sen- 
eca' speaks  of  dresses  made  of  the  feathers  of  birds.' 

•PLUMBA'GO  (fioXiMatva),  a  term  which  was 
sometimes  applied  to  Plumbago  or  Graphite,  and 
sometimes  to  Molybiate  of  Lead.  "  What  the  Lat- 
ins call  Plumbago,"  says  Agricola, "  the  Greeks  term 
uoXMaiva.  It  appears  to  be  an  oxyde  of  lead." 
Sprengel  says  it  is  found  in  the  mountains  of  Aus- 
tria, consisting  of  oxyde  of  lead  with  molybdic  acid, 
silica,  and  carbonate  of  lime.  He  alludes,  as  Adams 
supposes,  to  the  molybdate  of  lead,  or  the  Plombe 
jaune  of  Brochant,  the  yellow  lead  spar  of  Jame- 
son.' 

•PLUMBUM  di67iv6ioe ),  Lead.  "  The  ancients," 
says  Fallopius,  "distinguished  lead  into  two  kinds, 


1.  (id.,  490,  Ac.)— a.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  it.,  11.— Adam,  Ap- 
aaad.,  a.  t.)— S.  <vi.,  7,  p.  177,  ed.  Bip.)— 4.  (ap.  Nonium,  ii.,  p. 
Jlfl.)-4.  (ad  Vopiec.,  C»rin.,c  ».>-«.  (Bp,  90.)— 7.  (Becker, 
Oallae,  i.,  p.  44-48.1-8.  (Dioeoor.,  t.,  lOQ-Oalen,  De  Sin.pl., 
".—Adam.,  Append.,  a.  t  MoXMian*  ) 
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the  black  and  the  white,  the  lattei  of  which  the 
Greeks  called  Kaoo'iTepoc."  The  former  of  these, 
namely,  the  Plumbum  nigrum,  was,  according  to 
Adams,  the  same  as  our  lead,  and  comprehended 
several  of  the  native  varieties  of  it.  The  Kaoo-ire- 
poc,  or  Plumbum  album,  was  the  "  Pyramidal  Tin 
Ore"  of  Jameson,  or  oxyde  of  tin.    ( Vii.  Srtxm 

NUM.)1 

PLYNTE'RIA  (from  lrXivuv,  to  wash)  was  a  fes- 
tival celebrated  at  Athens  every  year  on  the  25th 
of  Thargelion,  in  honour  of  Athena,  surnamed  Aglau- 
ros,*  whose  temple  stood  on  the  Acropolis.'  The 
day  of  this  festival  was  at  Athens  among  the  um- 
tpaStc,  or  diet  nefatti ;  for  the  temple  of  the  goddess 
was  surrounded  by  a  rope,  to  preclude  all  communi- 
cation with  it  •*  her  statue  was  stripped  of  its  gat 
merits  and  ornaments  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning 
them,  and  was  in  the  mean  while  covered  over  to 
conceal  it  from  the  sight  of  man.*  The  persons 
who  performed  this  service  were  called  npafupyi- 
dm.*  The  city  was  therefore,  so  to  speak,  on  this 
day  without  its  protecting  divinity,  and  any  under- 
taking commenced  on  it  was  believed  to  be  neces- 
sarily unsuccessful.  A  procession  was  also  held  on 
the  day  of  the  Plynteria,  in  which  a  quantity  of  dried 
figs,  called  h,yriropia,  were  carried  about.'  Other 
particulars  are  not  known. 

PLUTEUS  was  applied  in  military  affairs  to  two 
different  objects  :  1.  A  kind  of  shed,  made  of  hur- 
dles and  covered  with  raw  hides,  which  could  be 
moved  forward  by  small  wheels  attached  to  it,  and 
under  which  the  besiegers  of  a  town  made  their  ap- 
proaches.' 3.  Boards  or  planks  placed  on  the  val- 
lum of  a  camp,  on  movable  towers  or  other  military 
engines,  as  a  kind  of  roof  or  covering  for  the  pro 
tection  of  the  soldiers.' 

The  word  pluteus  was  also  applied  to  any  boam 
used  for  the  purpose  of  protection  or  enclosure,  as, 
for  instance,  to  the  board  at  the  head  of  a  bed.1* 

PNEUMATICI  (nvev/iartKoi),  a  medical  sect, 
founded  at  Rome  by  Athenaeus  of  Cilicia  in  the  time 
of  Nero  and  Vespasian,  about  A.D.  69."  This  was 
at  the  time  when  the  Methodici  enjoyed  their  great- 
est reputation,  from  whom  the  Pneumatici  differed 
principally  in  that,  instead  of  the  mixture  of  primi- 
tive atoms  (byKoi),  they  admitted  an  active  principle 
of  immaterial  nature,  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
of  irvevjia,  spirit.  This  principle  was  the  cause  of 
health  or  disease,  and  from  this  word  they  derived 
their  name.  It  is  from  Galen  alone  that  we  learn 
the  doctrines  of  the  founder  of  the  Pneumatici,  for 
of  his  numerous  writings  only  a  few  fragments  re- 
main preserved  by  Oribasiiis.  The  theory  of  Plato 
had  already  laid  the  foundations  of  the  doctrine  of 
this  ethereal  substance,  of  which  Aristotle  was  the 
first  who  gave  a  clear  idea,  in  describing  the  ways 
by  which  the  irveO/ta  is  introduced  into  the  body  and 
the  sanguineous  system.  The  Stoics  developed  it 
still  more,  and  applied  it  to  the  explanation  of  the 
functions  of  the  body ;  and  Erasistratus  and  his  suc- 
cessors had  made  the  m/eifta  act  a  great  part  in  the 
animal  economy,  whether  in  health  or  disease.  This 
doctrine,  therefore,  of  the  Pneumatici  could  not  be 
regarded  as  new.  Galen,  who  gives  the  above  his- 
tory of  it,  asserts1*  that  the  Stoics  followed  the  steps 
of  Aristotle  with  respect  to  Physiology.  The  found- 
ation, however,  of  the  sect  of  the  Methodici  appears 
to  have  done  away  with  much  of  the  consideration 


1.  (Dioeoor.,  t.,  96.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxit.,  47.— Iiid.,  Orig.,  xvu 
SI.— Adami,  Append.,  a.  v.  MtXiMos-)—  S.  (Plat.,  Alcib.,  J4.- 
Hirpocr.  et  Suidu,  i.  ?.)— S.  (Herod.,  Tiii.,  53.— Heeych.,  e.  t. 
nXiivnfpio.)  — 4.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  Tiii.,  141.)—  S.  (Plut., '..  c— 
Xen.,  Hellen.,  i.,  4,  ,  12.)  —  «.  (Plot.,  1.  o.— Heejch.,  «.  t.>— 7 
(Etrmol.  Mairn.— Heereh.,  e.  t.  'HyirnWa.) — 9.  (Feetae,  e.  r.— 
Vent.,  iT.,  IS.— Lit.,  xxxiT.,  17.)— 9.  (Feetue,  e.  i.-Ch.,  Bell 
Gall.,  Tii.,  SS,  41,  7».>— 10.  (Suet,  Cal.,  S6.) — 11.  (Galen,  De 
Diff.  Pole.,  it.,  10,  p.  749,  torn.  Tiii  ,ed.  Kuhn.)— 12.  (De  Paenb 
Natmral.,  ii.,  c.  4,  p.  OS,  torn,  ii.) 
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wmcti  the  theory  of  the  nvevua  had  formerly  enjoy- 
ed. Those  physicians  who  would  not  follow  the 
sect  of  the  Methodici  chose  that  which  revived  the 
irveiua,  in  order  to  oppose  to  the  former  sect  a  firm- 
ly-established principle,  and  agreed  in  that,  as  upon 
various  other  points,  with  the  Stoics.1  They  thought 
especially  that  logic  was  indispensable  to  the  per- 
fection of  science ;  for  in  many  cases  they  disputed 
simply  about  names,  and  Galen  tells  us'  that  the 
Pneumatici  would  rather  have  betrayed  their  coun- 
try than  abjured  their  opinions.  Like  the  greater 
part  of  the  Stoics  of  his  time,  Atheneeus  bad  adopt- 
ed all  the  doctrines  of  the  Peripatetics.*  What  un- 
deniably proves  it  is,  that,  besides  the  doctrine  of 
the  pneuma,  he  developed  the  theory  of  the  elements, 
much  more,  at  least,  than  the  Methodici  were  in  the 
habit  of  doing.  He  recognised  in  the  four  known 
elements  the  positive  qualities  (koiotik)  of  the  ani- 
mal body ;  but  he  often  regarded  them  as  real  sub- 
stances, and  gave  to  the  whole  of  them  the  name 
of  Nature  of  Man.4  Although  the  followers  of  this 
doctrine  attributed,  ia  general,  the  greater  number 
of  diseases  to  the  pncuma,'  nevertheless  they  paid 
at  the  same  time  great  attention  to  the  mixture  of 
the  elements.  The  union  of  heat  and  moisture  is 
the  most  suitable  for  the  preservation  of  health. 
Heat  and  dryness  give  rise  to  acute  diseases,  cold 
and  moisture  produce  phlegmatic  affections,  cold 
and  dryness  give  rise  to  melancholy.  Everything 
dries  np  and  becomes  cold  at  the  approach  of  death.' 
It  cannot  be  denied,  says  Sprengel,'  that  the  Pneu- 
matici rendered  great  services  to  pathology,  and  dis- 
covered several  new  diseases.  It  is  only  to  be  re- 
gretted that  they  carried  their  subtleties  too  far. 
Thus,  for  instance,  they  established  many  more 
kinds  of  fever  than  there  really  exist  in  nature.* 
But  their  taste  for  subtleties  shows  itself  nowhere 
more  than  in  their  doctrine  of  the  pulse,  which  was 
more  complex  than  that  of  any  other  sect.  They 
commonly  defined  it  to  be  an  alternate  contraction 
and  dilatation  of  the  arteries,  and  attributed  this 
latter  motion  to  the  attraction  and  separation  of  the 
pncuma  or  spirit,  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
Aristotle,  passes  from  the  heart  into  the  great  arte- 
ries.' The  diastole  or  dilatation  pushes  forward  the 
spirit,  and  the  tytolt  or  contraction  draws  it  back, 
in  tho  same  way  as  the  respiratory  organs  contract 
in  drawing  in  the  breath  and  dilate  in  letting  it  out.1* 
The  Pneumatici  did  not  occupy  themselves  at  all 
with  the  causes  which  produced  the  changes  in  the 
pulse,  but  confined  themselves  to  collecting  observa- 
tions to  serve  as  a  basis  for  their  prognostic.11 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  physicians  that  belong- 
ed to  the  sect  of  the  Pneumatici :  Archigenes,"  He- 
rodotus," JSgthinus,"  Magnus,"  Theodoras."  To 
these  the  name  of  Areteus  has  been  added  by  Le 
mere,1'  Wigan,"  Barchusen,1'  Schulze,**  and  Hal- 
ler  ;*•  but  the  passages  brought  forward  in  support  of 
this  opinion  (for  it  rests  only  on  internal  evidence)  are 
considered  to  be  insufficient  to  prove  the  point  by  Pet- 
it," Osterhausen,**  and  Ackennann.**    Sprengel** 


1.  (Galon,  Da  Different.  Pull.  .Hi.,  p.  Ms,  torn.  Tiii.) — S.  (De 
Different.  Poll.,  ii.,  p.  630.)— 3.  (Galen,  De  Semine,  ii.,  c.  3,  p. 
Bit,  eeq.,  torn.  i».) — 1.  (Id..  De  Element.,  i.,  p.  437,  torn,  i.)— S. 
(Psoado-Gilen,  Introd.,  p.  AM,  torn,  jit.)— «.  (Galea,  De  Tem- 
peram.,  i.,  c  3.  p.  MS,  torn,  i.)— 7.  (Hiit.  de  la  Med.) — 8.  (Id., 
De  Different.  Febr.,  ii.,  p.  170,  torn.  Til.)— 9.  (Id.,  De  Different. 
Pula.,  it.,  p.  750,  737,  torn,  riii.)— 10.  (Id.,  De  Van  Pule.,  p.  IfS, 
lam.  t.)— 11.  (Id.,  De  Different.  Pals.,  ii.,  p.  S3,  torn.  tiii.)— 13. 
(Pneado-Galen,  Introd.,  o.  0,  p.  600,  torn,  iit.,  ed.  Kuhn.)  —  13. 
(Id.,  De  Simnl.  Medic.  Temper,  ac  Facnlut.,  i.,  W,  p.  433,  torn, 
xi. ;  ct  De  Diff.  Pub.,  it.,  11,  p.  731,  torn.  Tiii.)—  14.  (Id.,  De 
Diagboa.  Pali.,  i..  3,  p.  787,  torn.  Tiii.) — 13.  (Id.,  De  Different. 
Pale.,  lii.,  3,  p.  Aid,  ton  Tii.) — 1«.  (Diog.  Laert.,  ii.,  104.)— 17. 
(HieL  de  la  Med.,  p.  SC6,  Ac.,  ed.  17SS.)—  IB.  (Prat  in  Aret.)— 
10.  (Hist.  Medic  ,  ,.  SW.)— 90.  (Cumpeed.  Hist.  Medio.,  Bales 
1774,  p.  33S.)— SI.  (E.blioth.  Medio.  Pract.,  torn,  i.,  p.  103,  dec.) 
—S3.  (Pnafat.  ad  Comment,  in  Aret.)  —  S3.  (Dissert.  Inaae;.  de 
**•  Poeumat.  Medic.  Hist.,  Allorf;  1701,  8ro.)— 94.  (De  Are- 
eo,  ia  edit.  Kuhn.)— S3.  (Hist,  de  la  Med.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  St.) 


thinks  tnat  he  was  brought  up  in  the  principles  of 
the  Pneumatici,  and  afterward  embraced  those  of 
the  Electici,  as  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  tra 
ces  of  tho  doctrines  of  the  former  sect  that  exist  in 
bis  works.  For  farther  information  respecting  this 
sect,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Wigan,  Ackcrmann. 
Le  Clerc,  and  Sprengel  (from  whom  the  above  ac- 
count is  principally  abridged),  and  especially  Oster- 
hansen,  loc.  cit. 

•PNIGITIS  (irvrylris  yn),  Pnigitie  Earth,  so 
called  from  a  village  named  Pnigeus,  on  the  coast 
of  Egypt,  near  which  it  was  obtained.  It  consisted 
principally  of  alumine.  "  Dioscorides  describes  the 
Pnigitie  earth  as  resembling  the  Eretrian,  that  is, 
as  being  of  a  pale  gray,  cold  to  the  touch,  and  adhe- 
ring so  firmly  to  the  tongue  as  to  hang  to  it  sus- 
pended. Pliny  confirms  this  account.  Galen,  Pau- 
lus  iEgineta,  and  a  number  of  later  writers,  affirm, 
on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  black,  and  a  tough,  stiff, 
and  viscid  clay.  Agricola  describes  it  as  black, 
dense,  soft,  and  partly  astringent,  partly  acrid."  Sir 
John  Hill,  from  whom  these  remarks  are  taken, 
thinks  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  Pnigitie  earth. 
That  the  earlier  one  of  these,  the  true  Pnigitis  of 
the  ancients,  was  a  kind  of  gray  marl ;  and  that 
afterward  a  medicinal  earth  of  another  colour  and 
texture,  a  black,  tough,  and  viscous  clay,  was  found 
in  the  same  vicinity  with  the  former,  and  called  by 
the  same  name.  This  latter  he  makes  the  Pnigitis 
of  Galen  and  subsequent  writers.1 

PNYX.    ( Vid.  Eoclxsia,  p.  384.) 

POCULUM  was  any  kind  of  drinking-cup.  It 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  crater  or  vessel  in 
which  the  wine  was  mixed  (vid.  Cbatee),  and  from 
the  cyathtu,  a  kind  of  ladle  or  small  cup,  which  was 
used  to  convey  the  wine  from  the  crater  to  the  po- 
culum  or  drinking-cup.  {Vid.  Cyathub.)  Thus 
Horace:* 

"  Tribut  out  novem 
Miscentor  cyathU  pocula  eommodie." 

PODIUM.     (Vid.  Ampmthbathou,  p.  52.) 

*POE  (imri).  "  Theophrastus  would  seem  to  re- 
strict this  term  sometimes  to  a  particular  genus  of 
grasses,  like  modern  botanists.  But  Homer,  Hesiod, 
and  the  Greek  writers  in  general,  apply  it  to  all  sorts 
of  herbage."* 

•POE'CILIS  (miKtXit),  the  name  of  a  bird  men- 
tioned by  Aristotle.  The  scholiast  on  Theocritus 
makes  it  the  same  as  the  dxavdtc,  or  Siskin.* 

•POE'CILUS  (jrouu'Aof ),  the  name  of  a  fish  men- 
tioned by  Oppian,  and  which  Pennant  suggests  may 
be  the  Squalu*  canicula.* 

PCENA  (Greek  n-otvr/).  The  Roman  sense  of 
this  word  is  explained  by  Ulpian*  at  the  same  time 
that  he  explains  fraus  and  multa.  Fraus  is  gener- 
ally an  offence,  noxa ;  and  poena  is  the  punishment 
of  an  offence,  noxa;  vindicta.  Poena  is  a  general 
name  for  any  punishment  of  any  offence ;  multa  is 
the  penalty  of  a  particular  offence,  which  is  now  (in 
Ulpian's  time)  pecuniary.  Ulpian  says  in  his  time, 
because  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  the  multa 
was  pecuaria,  or  a  certain  number  of  oxen  and 
sheep.'  ( Vid.  Lsx  Atrium  Tabpbia,  p.  681.)  Ul- 
pian proceeds  to  say  that  poena  may  affect  a  per- 
son's caput  and  existimatio,  that  is,  poena  may  be 
toss  of  citizenship  and  infamia.  A  multa  was  im- 
posed according  to  circumstances,  and  its  amount 
was  determined  by  the  pleasure  of  him  who  ia 
posed  it.  A  poena  was  only  inflicted  when  it  was 
imposed  by  some  lex  or  some  other  legal  authority 
(quo  alio  jure).    When  no  poena  was  imposed,  thai 


1.  (Diaecar.,  T.,  176.  —  Hill,  Nat.  Hist.,  p.  35.)  —  1  (Cera., 
iii.,  10, 11.)— 4.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  i.,  3,  6.  —  Id.  ib.,  Tii.,  8,  ».— 
Adams,  Append.,  i.  t.)  —  4.  (Aristot.,  H.  A,  «.,  3.)  —  6.  (pv> 
nian,  Hal.,  i.,  181.)  —  6.  (Die;.  30,  tit.  16,  a.  13.)— 7.  (Plin..  H 
N„  xriii.,  3.— Feetoa,  Malum  Prcalatas.) 
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•  multa  or  penalty  might  ho  inflicted.  Every  person 
who  had  jurisdictio  (this  seems  to  be  the  right  read- 
ing instead  of  judicatio)  could  impose  a  multa,  and 
these  were  magistratus  and  presides  provinciaram. 
A  poena  might  be  inflicted  by  any  one  who  was  in- 
trusted with  the  judicial  prosecution  of  the  offence 
to  which  it  was  affixed.  The  lei yl  distinction  be- 
tween poena  and  multa  is  u»*  '*»"«y8  observed  by 
the  Roman  writers. 

POLEMAR'CHUS  (m>/U/^of).  An  account  of 
the  functions  of  the  Athenian  magistrate  of  this 
name  is  given  under  Aechcm.  Athens,  however, 
was  not  the  only  state  of  Greece  which  bad  officers 
so  called.  We  read  of  them  at  Sparta  and  in  va- 
rious cities  of  Boeotia.  As  their  name  denotes, 
they  were  originally  and  properly  connected  with 
military  affairs,  being  intrusted  either  with  the  com- 
mand of  armies  abroad,  or  the  superintendence  of 
the  war  department  at  home :  sometimes  with  both. 
The  polemarchs  of  Sparta  appear  to  have  ranked 
next  to  the  king  when  on  actual  service  abroad,  and 
were  generally  of  the  royal  kindred  or  house  (yt- 
vo().1  They  commanded  single  more,*  so  that 
they  would  appear  to  have  been  six  in  number,' 
and  sometimes  whole  armies.4  They  also  formed 
part  of  the  king's  council  in  war,  and  of  the  royal 
escort  called  Sauooia,'  and  were  supported  or  rep- 
resented by  the  officers  called  ov/^optlt.*  The 
polemarchs  of  Sparta  had  also  the  superintendence 
of  the  public  tables :  a  circumstance  which  admits 
of  explanation  from  the  fact  that  Lycurgus  is  said 
to  have  instituted  the  syssitia  for  the  purposes  of 
war,  and,  therefore,  as  military  divisions,  so  that 
the  Lacedemonians  would  eat  and  fight  in  the  same 
company.'  But,  in  addition  to  their  military  func- 
tions and  the  duties  connected  therewith,  the  pole- 
marchs of  Sparta  had  a  civil  as  well  as  a  certain 
extent  of  judicial  power,'  in  which  respect  they  re- 
sembled the  upxov  iroXc/iapx°C  at  Athens.  In  Boeo- 
tia, also,  there  were  magistrates  of  this  name.  At 
Thebes,  for  instance,  there  appears  to  have  been 
two,  perhaps  elected  annually,  and,  from  what  hap- 
pened when  Fhoebidas,  the  Lacedemonian  com- 
mander, seized  the  Cadmeia  or  citadel  of  Thebes 
(B.C.  388),  we  may  infer  that  in  times  of  peace  they 
were  invested  with  the  chief  executive  power  of  the 
state  and  the  command  of  the  city,  having  its  mil- 
itary force  under  their  orders.*  They  are  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  confounded  with  the  Boeotarchs.  At 
Tbespie,  also,"  there  were  officers  of  this  name, 
and  likewise  inCEtolia"  and  Arcadia.  AtCynetha, 
in  the  latter  country,  the  gates  of  the  city  were  in- 
trusted to  the  special  care  of  the  polemarchs :  they 
had  to  keep  guard  by  them  in  the  daytime,  and  to 
close  them  at  night,  and  the  keys  were  always  kept 
in  their  custody." 

•POLEMO'NIUM  (mXt/tooiw),  a  jspecies  of 
plant;  most  probably,  as  Adams  thinks,  the  Pole- 
manxum  cccruleum.  The  same  authority  makes  the 
popular  name  to  be  Greek  Valerian." 

POLETAI  (irotojrat),  a  board  of  ten  officers  or 
magistrates  (for  they  are  called  Itpxn  by  Harpocra- 
tion),  whose  duty  it  was  to  grant  leases  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  and  mines,  and  also  to  let  the  revenues 
arising  from  the  customs,  taxes,  confiscations,  and 
forfeitures.  Of  such  letting  the  word  rtuXelv  (not 
uuitiaiv)  was  generally  used,  and  also  the  correla- 
tive words  IneloOai  and  irpiaoOai.  Their  official 
place  of  business  was  called  nuXirrtipiov.  One  was 
chosen  from  each  tribe.  A  chairman  presided  at 
their  meetings  (brpvrdveve ).    In  the  letting  of  the 


1.  (Heiod.,  Tii.,  171.)—!.  (Xen,  Rep.  Lac.,  xi.,4.)— 3.  (Mai- 
ler, Doriine,  Hi.,  IS,  ♦  4.)—4.  (Herod.,  1.  c.)  —  5.  (Xen.,  Bell., 
Ti,  4, 14.1— «.  (MOIler,  iii,  IS, «  ».)  —  7.  (Mailer,  tii.,  IS,  i  4.) 
—8.  (Id.,  iii.,  7,  «  8.)— 9.  (Xen.,  Hell.,  t.,c.  t.  T\i— 1C.  (Pint, 
Demetr,  c.  39.  i— 11.  (Poljb.,  it,  79.)  —  It.  ,  •  i-  |»  >— It. 
(Dioacor,  it,  8.— Galen,  De  Simpl,  it.— Adaraf  •  ^"ni  .  •.  r.) 
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revenue  they  were  assisted  by  the  managers  of  the 
theoric  fund  (r*  deupixov),  and  they  acted  under  toe 
authority  of  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  who  exer- 
cised a  general  control  over  the  financial  depart 
ment  of  the  administration.  Resident  aliens,  who 
did  not  pay  their  residence  tax  (/itrouaov),  were 
summoned  before  them,  and,  if  found  to  have  com 
mitted  default,  were  sold  in  a  room  called  ttuAittt/ 
ptov  rot  fieroiKtov.1  Other  persons  who  bad  for- 
feited their  freedom  to  the  state  were  also  sold  by 
the  rruA#ra<,  as  foreigners  who  had  been  convicted 
of  usurping  the  rights  of  citizenship.'  . 

•POI/ION  (niXim),  a  plant,  which  has  been  gen 
erally  considered  to  be  the  Teucrhtm  Folium,  a  spe 
cies  of  Germander.  "  Sprengel  and  Stackhouse, 
however,"  remarks  Adams,  "  agree  in  preferring  the 
Teuerium  Cretieum.  Schneider  is,  notwithstanding, 
disposed  to  agree  with  Columns  in  referring  it  to 
the  Santolma  chamacyparutus,  or  Cypress-leaved 
Lavender  Cotton.  This  last  we  are  rather  disposed 
to  hold  as  one  of  the  species  of  iSporovov  described 
by  Dioscorides."* 

POLITEIA,  POLITES(B-o>Umo,iroA«'TW).  (Km*. 
Ci vitas,  Greek.) 
POLLICA'RIS.    (Vid.  Pes,  p.  765.) 
POLLICITATIO.     ( Vid.  Obuoatiom!.,  p.  876.1 
POLLINCTCRES.    ( Vii.  Fonos,  p.  459.) 
POL'OS  (ir<Aof).     (Vid  Hoeolooicm.) 
•POLYCARPUM  (iroAwtapjrov),  a  plant,  the  Po- 
lygonum Perricaria.' 

•POLYG'ALON  (noXiyaXov),  the  Poh/gaU  Ama- 
ru, or  Butterwort.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of 
Tragus,  who  is  followed  by  Sprengel.' 

•POLYGON'ATON  (noXvyovarov),  a  species  of 
plant,  the  common  name  of  which,  according  to 
Stephens  and  Bauhin,  is  Solomon's  Seal.  Sprengel 
also  agrees  in  referring  it  to  the  Convallaria  mx !ti- 
flora.' 

•POLYG'ONUM  (■noXvymov),  a  plant.  "The 
iroXvyovov  afifnv  of  Dioscorides  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  Polygonum  avieulare,  or  Knot  Grass. 
The  ir.  *5/W  is  referred  by  Sprengel  to  the  Polygo- 
num maritimum.  It  is  deserving  of  remark,  how- 
ever, that  nearly  all  the  older  authorities,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, Matthiolus,  Dodoneus,  and  Bauhin,  make 
the  latter  to  have  been  the  Hippurii  vulgaris,  oi 
Mare's  Tail.  The  iroXvyovov  is  the  Sangumaria  of 
Pliny."' 

POLY-MITA.  (Vid.  Tela) 
•POLTTPUS  (iroAujroDf  or  miXvro<),  the  Polypus 
Several  species  of  the  Polypus  are  described  by  Ar- 
istotle, most  of  which  are  to  be  referred  to  the  ge- 
nus Hydra  of  Linneus.  The  H.  viridii  is  its  most 
remarkable  species.  The  ancient  writers  use  the 
general  term  polyput  in  speaking  of  these  animals, 
but  modern  naturalists  employ  the  appellation  otto- 
put,  as  specifying  more  distinctly  a  particular  class, 
and  the  name  potypus  is  now  exclusively  assigned 
to  a  tribe  of  the  radiata.  "  Aristotle,  Pliny,  and,  in 
fact,  all  the  ancient  writers,  affirm  that  this  animal 
issues  from  the  water,  and  that  it  sometimes  visits 
the  land  ;  avoiding,  however,  all  the  smooth  places. 
yElian  and  Atheneus  add  that  it  can  also  mount 
on  trees !  It  appears  that  the  octopi  make  theit 
principal  food  of  Crustacea,  as  Aristotle  observed 
long  ago.  They  also  feed  on  conchyliferous  mol- 
luscs ;  and  Pliny  relates  concerning  them  the  trick, 
which  has  also  been  attributed  to  apes,  of  placing  a 
little  stone  between  the  two  valves  of  oysters,  of 


1.  (Denueth,  c.  Ariator .,  787.)— t.  (Harpocr.  et  Saidae,  a.  v 
ITuXiira)  and  umtner.  —  Pollux,  Onom,  tiii,  W.  —  Bockb, 
Staatah.  der  Att,  i,  187,  M8,  353.— Meier,  De  boa.  Damn,  41.) 
—3.  (Tkeuphr,  H.  P.,  i,  10.— Dioacor,  iii,  114.— Adaml,  Ap 
pead,  a. ».)— 4.  (Htppoc,  Morb.  Mnlier,  i,  819.  —  Adama,  Ap- 
pend, l.  T.)— ».  (Dioacor,  IT,  140.— Adama,  Append,  l.  T.)— * 
(Dioacor..  It,  6.  — Adama,  Appnnd,  a.  t.)— 7.  (Dioaoor,  ir,  4 
— Adama.  Append.,  a.  v.) 
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fthich  they  aro  extremely  fond,  so  a*  to  prevent 
them  from  closing,  and  that  then  they  extract  the 
tieah.  But  how  could  an  octopus  take  up  a  little 
stone  and  place  it  so  adroitly,  even  supposing  that 
ins  semi-hiatus  of  the  oyster,  continually  filled  by 
the  tentacular  oirrhi  of  the  edges  of  its  mantle, 
would  permit  it  t  It  has  been  asserted,  absurdly 
enough,  that  the  octopus,  when  pushed  by  hunger, 
will  gnaw  its  own  arms,  which  possess  the  singular 
property  of  shooting  forth  again.  But  Aristotle  and 
Pliny  more  justly  attribute  the  fact  of  octopi  being 
oftep  found  which  have  some  fewer  appendages  than 
usual,  to  their  having  been  eaten  off  by  the  conger 
eels.  We  are  ignorant  respecting  the  full  size  to 
which  the  octopi  may  attain.  We  find  in  the  reci- 
tals of  certain  travellers,  and  even  of  some  natural- 
ists, that  a  species  exists  to  which  the  name  of 
Kraken  has  been  given,  which  arrives  at  an  im- 
measurable bulk,  so  as  to  resemble  an  island  when 
it  approaches  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  to  over- 
set the  largest  vessel  under  full  sail  when  it  be- 
comes entangled  in  their  cordage.  But  we  may 
be  assured,  without  any  fear  of  deceiving  ourselves, 
that  this  is  but  an  exaggeration  of  what  has  been 
said  by  the  ancients,  especially  Pliny,  concerning  an 
octopus,  which,  according  to  Trebius,  had  a  head 
of  the  size  of  a  barrel  containing  fifteen  amphorae, 
and  whose  tentacular  appendages,  which,  as  well  as 
the  head,  were  presented  to  Lucullus,  were  thirty 
feet  in  length,  knotted  like  clubs,  and  so  thick  that 
a  man  could  scarcely  embrace  them  round:  the 
wickers  resembled  basins,  and  the  teeth  were  in  pro- 
portion. All  that  was  preserved  of  the  body  weigh- 
ed seven  hundred  pounds.  There  are  other  traits 
«till  more  curious  in  the  history  of  this  most  mar- 
vellous octopus.  It  was  observed  at  Castera,  in 
Itotica,  in  Spain,  and  was  accustomed  to  come  forth 
from  the  sea  into  the  depots  for  salted  fish,  dec.,  and 
to  devour  those  provisions.  The  pertinacity  of  its 
robberies  at  length  roused  the  indignation  of  the 
keepers ;  they  built  very  lofty  palisades,  but  all  in 
vain ;  this  persevering  polypus  succeeded  in  getting 
over  them  by  taking  advantage  of  a  neighbouring 
tree,  so  that  it  could  not  be  taken  but  by  the  saga- 
city of  the  dogs,  which,  having  marked  it  one  night 
as  it  was  returning  to  the  sea,  intimated  the  affair 
to  the  keepers,  who  were  struck  with  terror  and  as- 
tonishment at  the  novelty  of  this  tremendous  spec- 
tacle. In  truth,  the  animal  was  of  an  immeasura- 
ble balk ;  its  colour  was  changed  by  the  action  of 
the  brine,  and  it  exhaled  a  most  intolerable  odour. 
Nevertheless,  after  a  desperate  combat  with  the 
dogs,  which  Pliny  depicts  with  all  the  vigour  of  his 
poetical  style,  and  by  the  efforts  of  men  armed  with 
tridents,  it  was  at  last  killed,  and  the  head  was 
brought  to  Lucullus.  .Elian  also  tells  as  that,  in 
the  course  of  time,  these  animals  arrive  at  a  most 
extraordinary  bulk,  so  as  to  equal  in  size  the  largest 
cetaeea.  On  this  subject  he  favours  as  with  a  story 
pretty  nearly  similar  to  that  of  Trebius,  of  a  poly- 
pus which,  having  devastated  the  magazines  of 
the  Iberian  merchants,  was  betieged  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons,  and  cut  in  pieces  with  hatchets,  just 
in  the  same  style  that  woodmen  cut  down  the  thick 
branches  of  trees.  Aristotle,  indeed,  tells  us  there 
are  polypi  whose  arms  aro  as  much  as  five  cubits 
hi  length,  which  would  make  above  seven  feet. 
But  this  is  a  long  way  behind  the  narrations  of  Tre- 
tius  and  ./Elian,  and  falls  still  shorter  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  Northern  romances  concerning  their 
kraktn.  The  ancients  tell  us  that  the  octopi  are 
the  enemies  of  the  lobsters,  which  dread  them,  while 
they  are  themselves  pursued  by  the  muraenae,  which 
devour  their  arms.  They  likewise  inform  us  that 
their  bite  is  stronger  than  that  of  the  sepiae,  but  not 
so  venomous.    /Elian  adds,  that  it  is  said  by  fisher- 


men that  the  octopi  are  attracted  to  the  land  by  the 
fruit  of  the  olive-tree."' 

•POMAT'IAS  (iruparior),  a  species  of  esculent 
Snail,  mentioned  by  Uioscorides.  It  is  tie  Helix 
Pomatia1 

POMCE'RIUM.  This  word  is  compounded  of 
pott  and  flutrtum  (mum*),  in  the  same  manner  as 
ponuridicm  of  pott  and  meridiem,  and  thus  signifies 
a  line  running  by  the  walls  of  a  town  {pone  or  pott 
murot).  But  the  walls  of  a  town  here  spoken  of  are 
not  its  actual  walls  or  fortifications,  but  symbolical 
walls,  and  the  course  of  the  pomoerium  itself  was 
marked  by  stone  pillars  (cippi  pomarii*)  erected  at 
certain  intervals.  The  custom  of  making  a  pomat- 
rium  was  common  to  the  Latins  and  Etruscans,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  done  in  the  earliest 
times,  when  a  town  was  to  be  founded,  was  as  fol- 
lows: A  bollock  and  a  heifer  were  yoked  to  a 
plough,  and  a  furrow  was  drawn  around  the  place 
which  was  to  be  occupied  by  the  new  town  in  such 
a  manner  that  all  the  clods  fell  inward.  The  little 
mound  thus  formed  was  the  symbolical  wall,  and 
along  it  ran  the  pomoerium,  within  the  compass  of 
which  alone  the  city-auspices  (auspicia  urbana)  could 
be  taken.4  That  the  actual  walls  or  fortifications 
of  a  town  ran  near  it  may  naturally  be  supposed, 
though  the  pomoerium  might  either  be  within  or 
without  them.  This  custom  was  also  followed  in 
the  building  of  Rome,  and  the  Romans  afterward 
observed  it  in  the  establishment  of  their  colonies. 
The  sacred  line  of  the  Roman  pomoerium  did  not 
prevent  the  inhabitants  from  building  upon  or  taking 
into  use  any  place  beyond  it,  but  it  was  necessary 
to  leave  a  certain  space  on  each  side  of  it  unoccu- 
pied, so  as  not  to  unhallow  it  by  profane  use.*  Thus 
we  find  that  the  Aventine,  although  inhabited  from 
early  times,  was  for  many  centuries  not  included 
within  the  pomoerium.*  The  whole  space  included 
in  it  was  called  ager  effatut  or  fixet  effati.  The  po- 
moerium of  Rome  was  not  the  same  at  all  times  ; 
as  the  city  increased  the  pomoerium  also  was  ex- 
tended, but  this  extension  could,  according  to  an- 
cient usage,  only  be  made  by  such  men  as  had  by 
their  victories  over  foreign  nations  increased  the 
boundaries  of  the  Empire,'  and  neither  could  a  po- 
moerium be  formed  nor  altered  without  the  augurs 
previously  consulting  the  will  of  the  gods  by  augu- 
ry, whence  the  jut  pomarii  of  the  augurs.*  The  for- 
mula of  the  prayer  which  the  augurs  performed  on 
such  occasions,  and  which  was  repeated  after  them 
by  the  people  who  attended,  is  preserved  in  Festus.* 

The  original  pomoerium  of  Romulus  ran,  accord- 
ing to  Oellius,"  around  the  foot  of  the  Palatine,  but 
the  one  which  Tacitus"  describes  as  the  pomoerium 
of  Romulus  comprised  a  much  wider  space,  and 
was,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,"  an  enlargement  of  the 
original  compass,  taking  in  a  suburb  or  borough. 
Niebuhr  also  believes  that  pomoerium  properly  de- 
notes a  suburb  taken  into  the  city.  The  Romulian 
pomoerium,  according  to  Tacitus,  ran  from  the 
Forum  Boarium  (the  arch  of  Septimins  Severus) 
through  the  valley  of  the  Circus  so  as  to  include 
the  ara  maxima  Herculis ;  then  along  the  foot  of 
the  Palatine  to  the  ara  Consi,  and  thence  from  the 
Septizonium  to  the  curie  veteres  (a  little  below  the 
baths  of  Trajan),  along  the  top  of  the  Velia  to  the 
|  Sacellum  Lariuin,  and  lastly  by  the  Via  Sacra  to 
1  the  Forum.    From  the  eastern  side  of  the  Forum  to 
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toe  VeiabTuni  there  was  a  swamp,  so  that  Tacitus 
does  not  mention  the  line  of  the  pomcerium  here. 
Servius  Tultras  again  extended  the  pomcerium,1 
but  the  Aventine  was  not  included,  either  because 
the  auspices  here  taken  by  Remus  had  been  unfa- 
vourable, or,  which  is  more  probable,  because  there 
stood  on  this  hill  the  temple  of  Diana,  the  common 
sanctuary  of  the  Latins  and  Romans.'  The  Aven- 
tiDe  did  not  become  included  within  the  pomcerium 
until  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.'  Dkmys- 
ius*  states  that,  down  to  his  time,  nobody  had  ex- 
tended the  pomcerium  since  the  time  of  King  Ser- 
rius,  although  we  know  from  authentic  sources  that 
at  least  Augustus  enlarged  the  pomcerium,*  and 
the  same  is  said  of  Sulla  and  J.  Caesar.'  The  last 
who  extended  the  pomcerium  of  Rome  was  the 
Emperor  Aurelinn,  after  he  had  enlarged  the  walls 
of  the  city.* 

POMPA  (vopKq),  a  solemn  procession,  as  on  the 
occasion  of  a  funeral,  triumph,  dec.'  It  is,  howev- 
er,  more  particularly  applied  to  the  grand  proces- 
sion with  which  the  games  of  the  circus  commen- 
ced {Pompa  Ciremtu).    (  Vid.  Cisco*,  p.  855.) 

POMPEII  LEGES.    (  Vid.  Lsx,  p.  584,  585.) 

•POMPH'OLYX  (iro^oAof).  "  Pompholyx," 
says  Charras, "  is  a  white,  light  powder,  that  sticks 
upon  the  tops  of  furnaces  where  they  melt  and  re- 
line  copper,  like  flour  of  meal,  and  sometimes  little 
poulses  or  blisters.  They  call  it  Nil  or  Nihili. 
Tutia  comes  from  the  same  copper  and  at  the  same 
time  as  the  pompholyx,  but  the  weight  of  it  caus- 
es it  to  stick  about  the  lower  part  of  the  furnaces. 
The  Greeks  call  Tutia  by  the  name  of  Spodtum." 
Hardouin,  as  Adams  remarks,  gives  it  the  French 
name  of  "  Lafieur  it  la  Calamine."  Blancard  gives 
it  the  English  name  of  "  The  White  Tutty,"  but  it 
is  generally  called  "  Brown  Ashes"  or  "  White 
Calamy"  in  English.' 

•POMPILUS  (iropirtf.of),  a  species  of  fish,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Coryphana  Pompilu*.  It  is  of  a  rare 
kind,  and,  according  to  Rondelet,  is  sometimes  sold 
for  Spanish  mackerel.  Athensus  calls  it  the  Upbf 
IxBiif.  Oppian  makes  it  the  KaXh.^Ovt.1' 
'  TONS.    (Kid.  Biidok.) 

PONTIFEX.  The  origin  of  this  word  is  ex- 
plained in  various  ways.  Q.  Scaevola,  who  was 
himself  pontifex  maximns,  derived  it  from  pone 
and  facere,  and  Varro  from  von*,  because  the  pon- 
tiffs, he  says,  had  built  the  Pons  Sublicius,  and  af- 
terward frequently  restored  it,  that  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  perform  sacrifices  on  each  side  of  the  Ti- 
ber." This  statement  is,  however,  contradicted  by 
the  tradition  which  ascribes  the  building  of  the  Pons 
Sublicius  to  Ancus  Marcius,1'  at  a  time  when  the 
pontiffs  had  long  existed  and  borne  this  name. 
Gbttling"  thinks  that  pontifex  is  only  another  form 
for  pompifex,  which  would  characterize  the  pontiffs 
only  as  the  managers  and  conductors  of  public  pro- 
cessions and  solemnities.  But  it  seems  far  more 
probable  that  the  word  is  formed  from  pom  and 
facere  (in  the  signification  of  the  Greek  pf'ftiv,  to 
perform  a  sacrifice),  and  that,  consequently,  it  signi- 
fies the  priests  who  offered  sacrifices  upon  the 
bridge.  The  ancient  sacrifice  to  which  the  name 
thus  alludes  is  that  of  the  Argeans  on  the  sacred 
or  Sublician  bridge,  which  is  described  by  Dionys- 
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ins.'  (Comaare  Aroii.)    Greek  writers  sometimes 
translate  the  word,  and  call  the  pontiffs  ytfrpoxoioi. 

The  Roman  pontiffs  formed  the  most  illustrious 
among  the  great  colleges  of  priests.  Their  insthn 
tion,  like  that  of  all  important  matters  of  religion, 
was  ascribed  to  Numa.'  The  number  rf  pontiffs 
appointed  by  this  king  was  four,'  and  at  their  head 
was  the  pontifex  maximns,  who  is  generally  not 
included  when  the  number  of  pontiffs  is  mentioned. 
Cicero,4  however,  includes  the  pontifex  maximus 
when  he  says  that  Numa  appointed  five  pontiffs 
Niebuhr*  supposes,  with  great  probability,  that  the 
original  number  of  four  pontifls  (not  'Deluding  the 
pontifex  maximns)  had  reference  to  the  two  earli 
est  tribes  of  the  Romans,  the  Ramnes  and  Thies, 
so  that  each  tribe  was  represented  by  two  pontiffs. 
In  the  year  B.C.  300,  the  Ogulnian  law  raised  the 
number  of  pontifls  to  eight,  or,  including  the  pooti 
fex  maximus,  to  nine,  and  four  of  them  were  to  be 
plebeians.'  The  pontifex  maximus,  however,  con- 
tinued to  be  a  patrician  down  to  the  year  B.C.  254, 
when  Tib.  Coruncanius  was  the  first  plebeian  who 
was  invested  with  this  dignity.'  This  number  of 
pontifls  remained  for  a  long  time  unaltered,  until,  in 
81  B.C.,  the  dictator  Sulla  increased  it  to  fifteen,* 
and  J.  Caesar  to  sixteen.'  In  both  these  changes 
the  pontifex  maximus  is  included  in  the  number. 
During  the  Empire  the  number  varied,  though,  on 
the  whole,  fifteen  appears  to  have  been  the  regular 
number. 

The  mode  of  appointing  the  pontifls  was  also  dif- 
ferent at  different  times.  It  appears  that  after  their 
institution  by  Numa,  the  college  had  the  right  of 
co-optation,  that  is,  if  a  member  of  the  college  died 
(for  all  the  pontiffs  held  their  office  for  life),  the 
members  met  and  elected  a  successor,  who,  after 
his  election,  was  inaugurated  by  the  augurs.1*  This 
election  was  sometimes  called  captio.'1  In  toe 
year  212  B.C.,  Livy"  speaks  of  the  election  of  a 
pontifex  maximus  in  the  comitia  (probably  the  co- 
mitia  tributa)  as  the  ordinary  mode  of  appointing 
this  high-priest.  But,  in  relating  the  events  of  the 
year  181  B.C.,  he  again  states  that  the  appointment 
of  the  chief  pontiff  look  place  by  the  co-optation  of 
the  college."  How  these  anomalies  arose  (unless 
Livy  expresses  himself  carelessly)  is  uncertain  ;** 
for,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  first  attempt  to  deprive 
the  college  of  its  right  of  co-optation,  and  to  trans- 
fer the  power  of  election  to  the  people,  was  not 
made  until  the  year  B.C.  145,  by  the  tribune  C.  Li- 
cinius  Crassus ;  but  it  was  frustrated  by  the  prae- 
tor C.  Lelius."  In  104  B.C.  the  attempt  was 
successfully  repeated  by  the  tribune  Cn.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus ;  and  a  law  (lex  Domitia)  was  then 
passed,  which  transferred  the  right  of  electing  the 
members  of  the  great  colleges  of  priests  to  the  peo- 
ple (probably  in  the  comitia  tributa) ;  that  is,  the 
people  elected  a  candidate,  who  was  then  made  a 
member  of  the  college  by  the  co-optatio  of  the 
priests  themselves,  so  that  the  co-optatio,  although 
still  necessary,  became  a  mere  matter  of  form." 
The  lex  Domitia  was  repealed  by  Sulla  in  a  lex 
Cornelia  de  Sacerdotiis  (81  B.C.),  which  restored  to 
the  great  priestly  colleges  their  full  right  of  co-op- 
tatio." In  the  year  63  B.C.  the  law  of  Sulla  was 
abolished,  and  the  Domitian  law  was  restored,  but 
not  in  its  full  extent ;  for  it  was  now  determined 
that,  in  case  of  a  vacancy,  the  college  itself  should 
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nominate  two  candidates,  and  the  people  elect  one 
of  them.  This  mode  of  proceeding  is  expressly 
mentioned  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  augurs, 
and  was  consequently  the  same  in  that  of  the  pon- 
tiffs.1 Julius  Caesar  did  not  alter  this  modified  lex 
Domitia,  but  M.  Antonius  again  restored  the  right 
of  co-optatio  to  the  college.' 

The  college  of  pontiffs  had  the  supreme  superin- 
tendence of  all  matters  of  religion,  and  of  things 
and  persons  connected  with  public  as  well  as  pri- 
vate worship.  A  general  outline  of  their  rights  and 
functions  is  given  by  Livy*  and  Dionysius.4  This 
power  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  them  by  Nuraa ; 
and  he  also  intrusted  to  their  keeping  the  books 
containing  the  ritual  ordinances,  together  with  the 
obligation  to  give  information  to  any  one  who  might 
consult  them  on  matters  of  religion.  They  had  to 
guard  against  any  irregularity  in  the  observance  of 
religious  rites  that  might  arise  from  a  neglect  of  the 
ancient  customs,  or  from  the  introduction  of  for- 
eign rites.  They  had  not  only  to  determine  in  what 
manner  the  heavenly  gods  should  be  worshipped, 
but  also  the  proper  form  of  burials,  and  how  the 
souls  of  the  departed  (manes)  were  to  be  appeased ; 
in  like  manner,  what  signs  either  in  lightning  or 
other  phenomena  were  to  be  received  and  attended 
to.  They  had  the  judicial  decision  in  all  matters 
of  religion,  whether  private  persons,  magistrates, 
or  priests  were  concerned ;  and  in  cases  where  the 
existing  laws -or  customs  were  found  defective  or 
insufficient,  they  made  new  laws  and  regulations 
(iecreta  pontifieum),  in  which  they  always  followed 
their  own  judgment  as  to  what  was  consistent  with 
the  existing  customs  and  usages.'  They  watched 
over  the  conduct  of  all  persons  who  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  sacrifices  or  the  worship  of  the  gods, 
that  is,  over  all  the  priests  and  their  servants. 
The  forms  of  worship  and  of  sacrificing  were  deter- 
mined by  the  pontiffs,  and  whoever  refused  to  obey 
their  injunctions  was  punished  by  them,  for  they 
were  "rerura  qua  ad  eaert  tt  religiones  pertinent, 
htduet  ei  vmdieee.'"  The  pontiffs  themselves  were 
not  subject  to  any  court  of  law  or  punishment, 
and  were  not  responsible  either  to  the  senate  or  to 
the  people.  The  details  of  these  duties  and  func- 
tions were  contained  in  books  called  libri  pontificii 
or  pontificates,  commentarii  sacrorum  or  sacrorum 
pontificalium,'  which  they  were  said  to  have  re- 
ceived from  Numa,  and  which  were  sanctioned  by 
Ancus  Marcius.  This  king  is  said  to  have  made 
public  that  part  of  these  regulations  which  had  ref- 
erence to  the  sacra  publics  ;•  and  when,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Republic,  the  wooden  tables  on 
which  these  published  regulations  were  written 
had  fallen  into  decay,  they  were  restored  by  the 
pontifex  maximus  C.  Papirius.'  One  part  of  these 
libri  pontificates  was  called  indigitamenta,  and  con- 
tained the  names  of  the  gods,  as  well  as  the  manner 
in  which  these  names  were  to  be  used  in  public 
worship."  A  second  part  must  have  contained  the 
formulas  of  the  jus  pontificium.11  The  original 
laws  and  regulations  contained  in  these  books  were 
in  the  course  of  time  increased  and  more  accurately 
defined  by  the  decrees  of  the  pontiffs,  whence  per- 
haps their  name  commentarii."  Another  tradition 
concerning  these  books  stated  that  Numa  commu- 
nicated to  the  pontiffs  their  duties  and  rights  merely 
by  word  of  mouth,  and  that  he  had  buried  the  books 
in  a  stone  chest  on  the  Janiculum."    These  books 
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were  found  in  181  B.C.,  and  one  half  of  them  con- 
tained ritual  regulations  and  the  jus  pontificium, 
and  the  other  half  philosophical  inquiries  on  these 
same  subjects,  and  were  written  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. The  books  were  brought  to  the  praetor  ur- 
banus  Q.  Petilius,  and  tne  senate  ordered  the  latter 
half  to  be  burned,  while  the  former  was  carefully 
preserved.  Respecting  the  nature  and  authenticity 
of  this  story,  see  Hartung,  Die  Relig.  d.  Rom.,  i.,  p. 
214,  dec.  Concerning  the  annates  maximi  which 
were  kept  by  the  pontifex  maximus,  and  to  which 
Livy1  applies  the  name  commentarii  pontificum. 
see  Ahwalm. 

As  to  the  lights  and  duties  of  the  pontiffs,  it  must 
first  of  all  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pontiffs  were 
not  priests  6f  any  particular  divinity,  but  a  college 
which  stood  above  all  other  priests,  and  superin- 
tended the  whole  external  worship  of  the  gods.' 
One  of  their  principal  duties  was  the  regulation  of 
the  sacra,  both  publica  and  privata,  and  to  watch 
that  they  were  observed  at  the  proper  times  (for 
which  purpose  the  pontiffs  had  the  whole  regulation 
of  the  calendar :  mi.  Calendar,  p.  196,  dec.)  and  in 
their  proper  form.  In  the  management  of  the  sacra 
publica  they  were  in  later  times  assisted  in  certain 
performances  by  the  triumviri  epulones  (vid.  £pu- 
LONsa),  and  had  in  their  keeping  the  funds  from 
which  the  expenses  of  the  sacra  publica  were  de- 
frayed.    (Vid.  Sack*.) 

The  pontiffs  convoked  the  assembly  of  the  curies 
(comitia  calata  or  curiata)  in  cases  where  priests 
were  to  be  appointed,  and  flamines  or  rex  sacrorum 
were  to  be  inaugurated ;  also  when  wills  were  to 
be  received,  and  when  a  detestatio  sacrorum  and 
adoption  by  adrogatio  took  place.'  ( Vid.  Adoptio.) 
Whether  the  presence  of  the  pontiffs,  together  with 
that  of  the  augurs  and  two  flamines,  was  necessary 
in  the  comitia  curiata,  also,  in. cases  when  other 
matters  were  transacted,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,*  does 
not  appear  to  be  quite  certain.  The  curious  cir- 
cumstance that  on  one  occasion  the  pontifex  maxi- 
mus was  commanded  by  the  senate  to  preside  at 
the  election  of  tribunes  of  the  people,  is  explained 
by  Niebuhr.* 

As  regards  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pontiffs,  magis- 
trates and  priests,  as  well  as  private  individuals, 
were  bound  to  submit  to  their  sentence,  provided 
it  had  the  sanction  of  three  members  of  the  col 
lege.'  In  most  cases  the  sentence  of  the  pontiffs 
only  inflicted  a  fine  upon  the  offenders,7  but  the 
person  fined  bad  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  people, 
who  might  release  him  from  the  fine.  In  regard  to 
the  vestal  virgins  and  the  persons  who  committed 
incest  with  them,  the  pontiffs  had  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion, and  might  pronounce  the  sentence  of  death.' 
A  man  who  had  violated  a  vestal  virgin  was,  ac- 
cording to  an  ancient  law,  scourged  to  death  by  the 
pontifex  maximus  in  the  comitium,  and  it  appears 
that  originally  neither  the  vestal  virgins  nor  the  male 
offenders  in  such  a  case  had  any  right  of  appeal. 
Gottling*  considers  that  they  had  the  right  of  ap- 
peal, but  the  passage  of  Cicero"  to  which  he  re- 
fers does  not  support  his  opinion.  Incest  in  gen- 
eral belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pontiffs,  and 
might  be  punished  with  death.11  In  later  times  we 
find  that,  even  in  the  case  of  the  pontiffs  having 
passed  sentence  upon  vestal  virgins,  a  tribune  in- 
terfered, and  induced  the  people  to  appoint  a  quaes- 
tor for  the  purpose  of  making  a  fresh  inquiry  into 
the  case;  and  it  sometimes  happened  that  after 
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this  new  tiiaJ  tti!  sentence  of  the  pontiffs  was  mod- 
ified or  annulled.  Such  cases,  however,  seem  to 
have  been  mere  irregularities,  founded  upon  an 
abuse  of  the  tribunitian  power.  In  the  early  times 
the  pontiffs,  as  a  portion  of  the  patricians,  were  in 
the  possession  of  the  civil  as  well  as  religious  law, 
until  the  former  was  made  public  by  C.  Flavius. 
( Vid.  Actio,  p.  17.)  The  regulations  which  served 
a*  a  guide  to  the  pontiffs  in  their  judicial  proceed- 
ings formed  a  large  collection  of  laws,  which  was 
called  the  jus  pontificium,  and  formed  part  of  the 
libri  pontificii.*  (Compare  Jos,  p.  500,  die.)  The 
new  decrees  which  the  pontiffs  made,  either  on  the 
proposal  of  the  senate,  or  in  cases  belonging  to  the 
sacra  privata,  or  that  of  private  individuals,  were, 
as  Livy'  says,  innumerable.4 

The  meetings  of  the  college  of  pontiffs,  to  which, 
in  some  instances,  the  flamines  and  the  rex  sacro- 
rum  were  summoned,*  were  held  in  the  curia  regia 
on  the  Via  Sacra,  to  which  was  attached  the  resi- 
dence of  tbe  pontifex  maximus  and  of  the  rex  sa- 
crorum.*  As  the  chief  pontiff  was  obliged  to  live 
in  a  domus  publica,  Augustus,  when  he  assumed 
this  dignity,  changed  part  of  his  own  house  into  a 
domus  publica.7  AU  the  pontiffs  were  in  their  ap- 
pearance distinguished  by  the  conic  cap  called  tu- 
tulus  or  galerus,  with  an  apex  upon  it,  and  the  toga 
pretexts. 

The  pontifex  maximus  was  the  president  of  tbe 
college,  and  acted  in  its  name,  whence  he  alone  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  cases  in  whioh  he  must  be 
considered  only  as  the  organ  of  the  college.  He 
was  generally  chosen  from  among  the  most  distin- 
guished persons,  and  such  as  had  held  a  curule 
magistracy,  or  were  already  members  of  the  col- 
lege.* Two  of  bis  especial  duties  were  to  appoint 
(captrc)  the  vestal  virgins  and  the  flamines  (vid. 
Vestales,  Flamen),  and  to  be  present  at  every 
marriage  by  confiirreatio.  When  festive  games 
were  vowed  or  a  dedication  made,  the  chief  pontiff 
had  to  repeat  over,  before  the  persons  who  made  the 
vow  or  the  dedication,  the  formula  in  which  it  was 
to  be  performed  (praire  verba').  During  the  period 
of  the  Republic,  when  the  people  exercised  sover- 
eign power  in  every  respect,  we  find  that  if  the 
pontiff,  on  constitutional  or  religious  grounds,  re- 
fused to  perform  this  solemnity,  he  might  be  com- 
pelled by  the  people. 

A  pontifex  might,  like  all  the  members  of  the 
great  priestly  colleges,  hold  any  other  military,  civ- 
il, or  priestly  office,  provided  the  different  offices 
did  not  interfere  with  one  another.  Thus  we  find 
one  and  the  same  person  being  pontiff,  augur,  and 
decemvir  sacrorum  ;'"  instances  of  a  pontifex  max- 
imus being  at  the  same  time  consul  are  very  numer- 
ous.11 But,  whatever  might  be  the  civil  or  military 
office  which  a  pontifex  maximus  held  besides  his 
pontificate,  he  was  not  allowed  to  leave  Italy.  The 
first  who  violated  this  law  was  ~  Licinius  Cras- 
sus,  in  B.C.  131 ;"  but  after  thi?  precedent  pontiffs 
seem  to  have  frequently  transgressed  the  law,  and 
Ciesar,  though  pontifex  maximus,  went  to  his  prov- 
ince of  Gaul. 

The  college  of  pontiffs  continued  to  exist  until 
the  overthrow  of  paganism ;"  but  its  power  and  in- 
fluence were  considerably  weakened,  as  the  emper- 
ors, according  to  the  example  of  J  Caesar,  had  the 
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right  to  appoint  as  many  members  of  the  great  col- 
leges of  priests  as  they  pleased.1  In  addition  to 
this,  the  emperors  themselves  were  always  chief 
pontiffs,  and,  as  such,  the  presidents  of  the  college; 
hence  the  title  of  pontifex  maximus  (P.  M.  or  PON. 
M.)  appears  on  several  coins  of  the  emperors.  If 
there  were  several  emperors  at  a  time,  only  one 
bore  the  title  of  pontifex  maximus ;  but  in  the  year 
A.p.  238,  we  find  that  each  of  the  two  emperors 
Maximus  and  Balbinus  assumed  this  dignity.*  The 
last  traces  of  emperors  being  at  the  same  time  chief 
pontiffs  are  found  in  inscriptions  of  Valentinian, 
Valens,  and  Gratianus.'  From  the  time  of  Theo- 
dosius  the  emperors  no  longer  appear  in  the  dignity 
of  pontiff;  but  at  last  the  title  was  assumed  by  the 
Christian  bishop  of  Rome. 

There  were  other  pontiffs  at  Rome,  who  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  epithet  minores.  Various  opinions 
have  been  entertained  as  to  what  these  poniifices 
minores  were.  Niebuhr*  thinks  that  they  were 
originally  the  pontiffs  of  tbe  Luceres ;  that  they 
stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  other  pontiffs  as 
the  patres  minorum  gentium  to  the  patres  majorum 
gentium ;  and  that  subsequently,  when  the  meaning 
of  the  name  was  forgotten,  it  was  applied  to  the 
secretaries  of  the  great  college  of  pontiff's.  In  an- 
other passage*  Niebuhr  himself  demonstrates  that 
the  Luceres  were  never  represented  in  the  college 
of  pontiffs,  and  his  earlier  supposition  is  contradict- 
ed by  all  the  statements  of  ancient  writers  who 
mention  the  pontifices  minores.  Livy,*  in  speaking 
of  the  secretaries  of  the  college  of  pontiffs,  adds, 
"  quo*  nunc  minora  pontifice*  appellant ,-"  from 
which  it  is  evident  that  the  name  pontifices  minores 
was  of  later  introduction,  and  that  it  was  given  to 
persons  who  originally  had  no  claims  to  it,  that  is, 
to  the  secretaries  of  the  pontiffs.  The  only  natuial 
solution  of  the  question  seems  to  be  this.  At  the 
time  when  the  real  pontiffs  began  to  neglect  their 
duties,  and  to  leave  the  principal  business  to  be 
done  by  their  secretaries,  it  became  customary  to 
designate  these  scribes  by  the  name  of  pontifices 
minores.  Macrobius,'  in  speaking  of  minor  pontiffs 
previous  to  the  time  of  Cn.  Flavius,  makes  an 
anachronism,  as  he  transfers  a  name  customary  in 
his  own  days  to  a  time  when  it  could  not  possibly 
exist.  The  number  of  these  secretaries  is  uncer- 
tain :  Cicero*  mentions  the  names  of  three  minor 
pontiffs.  The  name  cannot  have  been  used  long 
before  the  end  of  the  Republic,  when  even  chief 
pontiffs  began  to  show  a  disregard  for  their  sacred 
duties,  as  in  the  case  of  P.  Licinius  Crassus  and 
Julius  Caesar.  Another  proof  of  their  falling  off,  in 
comparison  with  former  days,  is,  that  about  the 
same  time  tbe  good  and  luxurious  living  of  the  pon 
tiffs  became  proverbial  at  Rome.* 

PONTIFI'CIUM  JUS.     ( Vid.  Jus,  p.  560.) 
PONTIFICATES  LUDI.    {Vid.  Lorn  Pownr. 

CALEB.) 

PONTO,  a  Pontoon,  was  a  vessel  used  for  trans- 
porting troops  across  rivers.  We  are  told  that  it 
was  a  kind  of  Gallic  vessel,  but  we  have  no  farthei 
particulars  respecting  it." 

POPA.     ( Vid.  Sacbiwoiuh  ) 

POPI'NA.     ( Vid.  Cadpona,  p.  226.) 

POPULA'RIA.     (  Vid.  Amphithkateum,  p.  53.) 

PO'PULUS.    (Vid.  Patricii.) 

POPULIFU'GIA  or  POPLIFU'GIA,  the  day  of 
the  people's  flight,  was  celebrated  on  the  nones  of 
July,  according  to  an  ancient  tradition  preserved  by 
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PORTA. 

Varro,*  in  commemoration  of  the  (light  of  the  peo- 
ple, when  the  inhabitants  of  Ficulea,  Fidenas,  and 
other  places  round  about,  appeared  in  arms  against 
Rome  shortly  after  the  departure  of  the  Gaute,  and 
produced  such  a  panio  that  the  Romans  suddenly 
fled  before  them.  Macrobius,*  however,  says  that 
the  populifugia  was  celebrated  in  commemoration  of 
the  flight  of  the  people  before  the  Tuscans,  while 
Dionysius*  refers  its  origin  to  the  flight  of  the  peo- 
ple on  the  death  of  Romulus.  Niebubr*  seems  dis- 
posed to  accept  the  tradition  preserved  by  Varro ; 
iut  the  different  accounts  of  its  origin  given  by  Ma- 
crobius and  Dionysius  render  the  story  uncertain.* 
PORIST'AI  (iropurrai)  were  magistrates  at  Ath- 
ens, who  pnbably  levied  the  extraordinary  supplies 
(Jlopirroi  tiaiv  apxv  ™f  'AttjvjeMi',  #rj?  iropovf  i&- 
th*)-  Antiphon'  classes  them  with  the  poletce  and 
practores ;  and  Demosthenes'  joins  tuv  xpv^ruv 
To/iiai  not  Tropiorai,  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  they  were  public  officers  in  his  time,  although 
the  words  do  not  necessarily  prove  this.* 

•POROS  (irupof ).  "  Theopbrastus,"  says  Adams, 
"describes  a  species  of  marble  under  this  name. 
He  says  it  resembles  the  Parian  in  hardness  and 
colour,  and  the  Tophut  (wupof)  in  lightness.  The 
Tophut  would  seem  to  have  been  the  Potstone  of 
modern  mineralogists.  The  medical  authors  like- 
wise applied  the  term  to  the  chalk-stones  which 
form  in  the  joints  of  pereons  who  have  long  la- 
boured under  the  gout." 

PORPE  (Jropm/).  (  Vid.  Fibula.) 
PORTA  (triAi;,  dim.  irtiAif),  the  gate  of.  a  city, 
citadel,  or  other  open  space  enclosed  by  a  wall,  in 
contradistinction  to  Janiu,  which  was  the  door  of 
a  house  or  any  covered  edifice.  The  terms  porta 
and  irtoij  are  often  found  in  the  plural,  even  when 
applied  to  a  single  gate,  because  it  consisted  of  two 
leaves." 

The  gates  of  a  city  were,  of  course,  various  in 
their  number  and  position.  The  ancient  walls  of 
Psstum,  Sepianum,  and  Aosta  still  remain,  and  en- 
close a  square :  the  centre  of  each  of  the  four  walls 
was  a  gate.  If,  instead  of  being  situated  on  a  plain, 
a  city  was  built  on  the  summit  of  a  precipitous  hill, 
there  was  a  gate  on  the  sloping  declivity  which  af- 
forded the  easiest  access.  If,  in  consequence  of  the 
unevenness  of  the  ground,  the  form  of  the  walls 
was  irregular,  the  number  and  situation  of  the  gates 
varied  according  to  the  circumstances.  Thus  Me- 
gara  had  5  gates ;"  Thebes,  in  Boeotia,  had  7 ;  Ath- 
ens had  8  ;"  and  Rome  20,  or  perhaps  even  more. 
The  jambs  of  the  gate  were  surmounted,  1.  by  a 
lintel,  which  was  large  and  strong  in  proportion  to 
the  width  of  the  gate.  The  lintel  of  the  centre  gate 
leading  into  the  Athenian  acropolis  is  17  feet  long. 
8.  By  an  arch,  as  we  see  exemplified  at  Pompeii, 
Paestum,  Sepianum,  Volterra,  Autun,  Bezancon,  and 
Treves.  3.  At  Arpinum,  one  of  the  gates  now  re- 
maining is  arched,  while  another  is  constructed 
with  the  stones  projecting  one  beyond  another,  after 
the  manner  represented  in  the  woodcut  st  p.  85." 

At  Como,  Verona,  and  other  ancient  cities  of 
Lombardy,  the  gate  contains  two  passages  close 
together,  the  one  designed  for  carriages  entering, 
and  the  other  for  carriages  leering  the  city.  The 
same  provision  is  observed  in  the  magnificent  ruin 
of  a  gate  at  Treves.  (See  the  following  woodcut, 
showing  a  view  of  it,  together  with  its  plan.)  In 
other  instances  we  find  only  one  gate  for  carriages, 
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but  a  smaller  one  on  each  side  of  it  (napaxvXti,)lot 
foot-passengers.  (See  the  plan  of  the  gate  of  Pom- 
peii, p.  984.)  Each  of  the  tine  gates  which  remain 
at  Autun  has  not  only  two  carriage-ways,  but,  ex- 
terior to  them,  two  sideways  for  pedestrians.' 
When  there  were  no  sideways,  one  of  the  valves  ot 
the  large  gate  sometimes  contained  a  wicket  (por- 
tula,  mXi(:  frnnmiXri)  large  enough  to  admit  a 
single  person.  The  porter  opened  it  when  any  one 
wished  to  go  in  or  out  by  night.* 

The  contrivances  for  fastening  gates  were  in  gen- 
eral the  same  as  those  used  for  doors  (vid.  Janua), 
but  larger  in  proportion.  The  wooden  bar  placed 
across  them  in  the  inside  (/iox%°()  was  kept  >n  its 
position  by  the  following  method.  A  hole,  passing 
through  it  perpendicularly  (/JoAovooom/4),  admitted  a 
cylindrical  piece  of  iron,  called  /JuAovof,  which  also 
entered  a  hole  in  the  gate,  so  that,  until  it  was  taken 
out,  the  bar  could  not  be  removed  either  to  the  one 
side  or  the  other.'  Another  piece  of  iron,  fitted  to 
the  /SdAavof,  and  called  paXavdypa.  was  used  to  ex- 
tract it.'  When  the  besiegers,  for  want  of  this  key, 
the  fiaXavdypa,  were  unable  to  remove  the  bar,  they 
cut  it  through  with  a  hatchet,7  or  set  it  on  fire.' 

The  gateway  had  commonly  a  chamber,  either 
on  one  side  or  on  both,  which  served  as  the  resi- 
dence of  the  porter  or  guard.  It  was  called  irvXuv.* 
Its  situation  is  shown  in  the  following  plan.  (See 
woodcut.)  But  the  gateway  was  also,  in  many 
cases,  surmounted  by  a  tower,  adapted  either  for 
defence  (parti*  turret  imposuil"),  or  for  conducting 
the  general  business  of  government.  In  the  gates 
of  Como  and  Verona  this  edifice  is  three  stories  high. 
At  Treves  it  was  four  stories  high  in  the  flanks,  al- 
though the  four  stories  remain  standing  in  one  of 
them  only,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  annexed 
woodent.    The  length  of  this  building  is  1 1 5  feet ;  its 


depth,  47  in  the  middle,  6/  in  the  flanks ;  its  great  est 
height,  92.  AU  the  four  stories  arc  ornamented  in 
every  direction  with  rows  of  Tuscan  columns.  The 
gateways  are  each  14  feet  wide.    The  entrance  ol 
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•ach  appears  to  have  lieen  guarded,  as  at  Pompeii 
(see  p.  834),  first  by  a  portcullis,  and  theu  by  gates 
o(  wood  and  iron.  The  barbican,  between  the 
double  portcullis  and  the  pair  of  gates,  was  no  doubt 
open  to  the  sky,  as  in  the  gates  of  Pompeii  This 
edifice  was  probably  erected  by  Constantino.1  Its 
rows  of  ornamental  windows,  and  the  general  style 
of  its  architecture,  afford  sufficient  indications,  that, 
although  very  strong,  it  was  not  intended  solely 
nor  principally  for  the  purposes  of  defence,  but  to 
be  applied  in  time  of  peace  to  the  various  objects 
of  civil  government.  To  these  latter  purposes  the 
gatehouse  (nvXuv)  was  commonly  devoted,  more 
especially  in  Eastern  countries.  Hence  Polybius" 
calls  a  building  at  Alexandres  t&v  xpyparLorixdv  iru- 
Xuva  tuv  paotXeiuv,  i.  «.,  "the  gatehouse  of  the 
palace,  used  for  the  transaction  of  public  business. " 
In  the  Old  Testament  the  references  to  this  custom 
are  very  frequent.  By  metonymy,  "the  gates" 
meant  those  who  administered  justice  at  the  gates, 
and  wielded  the  powers  of  government.' 

Statues  of  the  gods  were  often  placed  near  the 
gate,  or  even  within  it  in  the  barbican,  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  receive  the  adoration  of  those  who  entered 
the  city.*  The  probable  position  of  the  statue  was 
the  point  S  in  the  above  plan.  The  gate  was  some- 
times much  ornamented.  Sculptured  elephants, 
for  example,  were  placed  upon  the  Porta  Aurea  at 
Constantinople. 

PORTICUS  (.arod),  a  walk  covered  with  a  roof, 
which  is  supported  by  columns  at  least  on  one  side. 
A  portions  was  either  attached  to  temples  and  oth- 
er public  buildiDgs,  or  it  was  built  independent  of 
any  other  edifice.  Such  shaded  walks  and  places 
of  resort  are  almost  indispensable  in  the  southern 
countries  of  Europe,  where  people  live  much  in  the 
open  air,  as  a  protection  from  the  heat  of  the  sun 
and  from  rain.  This  was  the  case  in  ancient  times 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  at  present.  The 
porticoes  attached  to  the  temples  were  either  con- 
structed only  in  front  of  them,  or  went  round  the 
whole  building,  as  is  the  case  in  the  so-called  Tem- 
ple of  Theseus  at  Athens.  They  were  originally 
intended  as  places  for  those  persons  to  assemble 
and  converse  in  who  visited  the  temple  for  vari- 
ous purposes.  As  such  temple- porticoes,  however, 
were  found  too  small  or  not  suited  for  the  various 
purposes  of  private  and  public  life,  most  Grecian 
towns  had  independent  porticoes,  some  of  which 
were  very  extensive;  and  as  the  Greeks,  in  all 
their  public  works,  soon  went  beyond  the  limits  of 
mere  utility,  these  public  walks  were  not  only  built 
in  the  most  magnificent  style,  but  were  adorned 
with  pictures  and  statues  by  the  best  masters.  Of 
this  kind  were  the  poecile  and  aroa  paoiXiiot  at 
Athens,*  and  the  aroa  Reponcq  at  Sparta.*  The 
Skias  at  Sparta,  where  the  popular  assemblies  were 
held,  seems  to  have  been  a  building  of  the  same 
kind.*  In  most  of  these  store,  seats  (exedra)  were 
placed,  that  those  who  were  tired  might  sit  down. 
They  were  frequented  not  only  by  idle  loungers, 
but  also  by  philosophers,  rhetoricians,  and  other 
persons  fond  of  intellectual  conversation.  The 
Stoic  school  of  philosophy  derived  its  name  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  founder  of  it  used  to 
converse  with  his  disciples  in  a  stoa.  The  Ro- 
mans derived  their  great  fondness  lor  such  covered 
walks  from  the  Greeks;  and  as  luxuries  among 
them  were  carried  in  everything  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  in  Greece,  wealthy  Romans  had  their 
private  porticoes,  sometimes  in  the  city  itself,  and 
iometimes  in  their  country-seats.    In  the  public 


1.  (Wjrttentmch'i  Roman  Ant.  of  Ttbtm,  p.  0-SD.)— 3.  (it., 
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porticoes  of  Rome,  which  were  exceedingly  n* 
merous  and  very  extensive  (as  that  around  the  Fo- 
rum and  the  Campus  Martius),  a  variety  of  business 
was  occasionally  transacted :  we  find  that  law- 
suits were  conducted  here,  meetings  of  the  senate 
held,  goods  exhibited  for  sale,  Ac.  (See  Pitiscus,' 
who  has  given  a  complete  list  of  all  the  porticoes 
of  Rome.) 

PORTI'SCULUS  {KtlxvariK ),  an  officer  in  a  ship, 
who  gave  the  signal  to  the  rowers,  that  they  might 
keep  time  in  rowing.  The  same  name  was  also 
given  to  the  pole  or  hammer,  by  the  striking  01 
which  he  regulated  the  motion  of  the  oars.'  The 
duties  of  this  officer  are  thus  described  by  Silius 
Italicus :' 

"  Media  stat  margine  puppu, 
Quid  voce  altemos  nautarum  temperet  ictus, 
Et  remit  dictet  sonitum,  pariterque  relatit 
Ad  lomtum  plaudat  raonantia  carula  tontit.' 

This  officer  is  sometimes  called  Uorlator,*  or 
Paosirics.* 
PORTITO'RES.  (Vid.  Poblicaw.) 
PORTO'RIUM  was  one  branch  of  the  regulai 
revenues  of  the  Roman  state,  consisting  of  the  du- 
ties paid  on  imported  and  exported  goods :  same- 
times,  however,  the  name  portorium  is  also  applied 
to  the  duties  raised  upon  goods  for  being  carried 
through  a  country  or  over  bridges.*  A  portorium, 
or  duty  upon  imported  goods,  appears  to  have  been 
paid  at  a  very  early  period,  for  it  is  said  that  Vale- 
rius Publicola  exempted  the  plebes  from  the  porto- 
ria  at  the  time  when  the  Republic  was  threatened 
with  an  invasion  by  Porsenna.'  The  time  of  its 
introduction  is  uncertain ;  but  the  abolition  of  it, 
ascribed  to  Publicola,  can  only  have  been  a  tem- 
porary measure ;  and  as  the  expenditure  of  the 
Republic  increased,  new  portoria  must  have  beea 
introduced.  Thus  the  censors  M.  ^Emilius  Lepi- 
dus  and  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  instituted  portoria  el 
vectigalia  nulla,*  and  C.  Gracchus  again  increased 
the  number  of  articles  which  had  to  pay  porto- 
ria' In  conquered  places  and  in  the  provinces,  the 
import  and  export  duties,  which  had  been  paid 
there  before,  were  generally  not  only  retained,  but 
increased,  and  appropriated  to  the  eerarium.  Thus 
we  read  of  portoria  being  paid  at  Capua  and  Pute- 
oli  on  goods  which  were  imported  by  merchants-" 
Sicily,  and,  above  all,  Asia,  furnished  to  the  Roman 
treasury  large  sums  which  were  raised  as  portoria." 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  Romans  allowed  a 
subject  nation,  as  a  particular  favour,  to  raise  for 
themselves  whatever  portoria  they  pleased  in  their 
ports,  and  only  stipulated  that  Roman  citizens  and 
socii  Latini  should  be  exempted  from  them."  In 
the  year  60  B.C.,  all  the  portoria  in  the  ports  of  Italy 
were  done  away  with  by  a  lex  Crecilia,  carried  by 
the  prretor  Q.  Metellus  Nepos."  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  the  cause  of  this  abolition  was  not  any 
complaint  by  the  people  of  the  tax  itself,  but  of  the 
portitores,  t.  e.,  the  persons  who  collected  it,  and 
who  greatly  annoyed  the  merchants  by  their  unfair 
conduct  and  various  vexations.  (Vid.  Publicani.) 
Thus  the  Republic  for  a  time  only  levied  import  and 
export  duties  in  the  provinces,  until  J.  Caesar  re- 
stored the  duties  on  commodities  importejd  from 
foreign  countries."  During  the  last  triumvirate 
new  portoria  were  introduced,"  and  Augustus  partly 
increased  the  old  import  duties  and  partly  instituted 
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new  ones.  The  subsequent  emperors  increased  or 
diminished  this  branch  of  the  revenue  as  necessity 
required,  or  as  their  own  discretion  dictated. 

As  regards  the  articles  subject  to  an  import  duty, 
it  may  be  suited  in  general  terms,  that  all  com- 
modities, including  slaves,  which  were  imported  by 
merchants  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  again, 
were  subject  to  the  portorium,  whereas  things 
which  a  person  brought  with  him  for  his  own  use 
were  exempted  from  it.  A  long  list  of  such  taxable 
articles  is  given  in  the  Digest.1  Many  things,  how- 
ever, which  belonged  more  to  the  luxuries  than  to 
the  necessaries  of  life,  such  as  eunuchs  and  band- 
some  youths,  had  to  pay  an  import  duty,  even 
though  they  were  imported  by  persons  for  their 
own  use.*  Things  which  were  imported  for  the 
use  of  the  state  were  also  exempt  from  the  portori- 
um. But  the  governors  of  provinces  (preuidet), 
when  they  sent  persons  to  purchase  things  for  the 
use  of  the  public,  had  to  write  a  list  of  such  things 
for  the  publicani  (porlitoret),  to  enable  the  latter  to 
see  whether  more  things  were  imported  than  what 
were  ordered ;'  for  the  practice  of  smuggling  ap- 
pears to  have  been  as  common  among  the  Romans 
as  in  modern  times.  Respecting  the  right  of  the 
portitores  to  search  travellers  and  merchants,  see 
Publicani.  Such  goods  as  were  duly  stated  to  the 
portitores  were  called  teripta,  and  those  which 
were  not,  interipta.  If  goods  subject  to  a  duty 
were  concealed,  they  were,  on  their  discovery,  con- 
fiscated.* 

Respecting  the  amount  of  the  import  or  export 
duties,  we  have  but  very  few  statements  in  the  an- 
cient writers.  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  portorium 
in  the  ports  of  Sicily  was  one  twentieth  (vitetima) 
of  the  value  of  taxable  articles  ;*  and  as  this  was 
the  customary  rate  in  Greece,'  it  is  probable  that 
this  was  the  average  sum  raised  in  all  the  other 
provinces.  In  the  times  of  the  emperors,  the  ordi- 
nary rate  of  the  portorium  appears  to  have  been 
the  fortieth  part  (quadragenma)  of  the  value  of  im- 
ported goods.'  At  a  late  period,  the  exorbitant  sum 
of  one  eighth  (octant*)  is  mentioned  as  the  ordinary 
import  duty ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  is  the 
duty  for  all  articles  of  commerce,  or  merely  for  cer- 
tain things. 

The  portorium  was,  like  all  other  vectigalia, 
larmed  out  by  the  censors  to  the  publicani,  who 
oollected  it  through  the  portitores.  ( Vid.  Victioa- 
lia,  Publicani.)* 

PORTUMNA'LIA  or  PORTUNA'LIA,  a  festi- 
val celebrated  in  honour  of  Portumnus  or  Portu- 
nus,  the  god  of  harbours.1'  It  was  celebrated  on 
the  17th  day  before  the  calends  of  September.11 

POSCA,  vinegar  mixed  with  water,  was  the  com- 
mon drink  of  the  lower  orders  among  the  Romans, 
as  of  soldiers  when  on  service,"  slaves,1*  &c. 

POSEIDCTNIA  (lioauiuvia),  a  festival  held  every 
year  in  ^Egina  in  honour  of  Poseidon."  It  seems 
to  have  been  celebrated  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  as  Athenteus"  calls  it  a  panegyris,  and  men- 
tions that,  during  one  celebration,  Phryne,  the  cele- 
brated hetcra,  walked  naked  into  the  sea  in  the 
presence  of  the  assembled  Greeks.  The  festival 
is  also  mentioned  by  Theodoretus,"  but  no  particu- 
lars are  known. 
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Muller.)-ll.  (Calendarium  Maff.)— IS.  (Spart.,  Hadr.,  10.)— 13. 
(Pl»ut.,  Hit.,  Hi.,  8,  S3.)— 14.  (At Jea.,  nil.,  p.  488.)— 19.  (iiii., 
p.  590.)— 10.  (Tharap.,  7.) 


POSSE'SSIO.  Paulus1  observes.  "  Ptusatw  ap 
ptllala  tit,  ut  et  Lotto  ait,  a  pedibiu"  (ed.  Flor.,  "  Sed- 
lbus"),  "  quati  poritio :  quia  naturalilcr  lenehir  ab  e* 
qui  iniutit."  The  absurdity  of  the  etymology  and 
of  the  reason  is  equal.  The  elements  of  posside- 
re  are  either  pot  (pot-is)  and  tedere,  or  the  first  part 
of  the  word  is  related  to  apud  and  the  cognate 
Greek  form  of  itori  (np6{). 

Possessio,  in  its  primary  sense,  is  the  condition 
or  power  by  virtue  of  which  a  man  has  such  a  ma» 
tery  over  a  corporeal  thing  as  to  deal  with  it  at  his 
pleasure  and  to  exclude  other  persons  from  med 
dling  with  it.  This  condition  or  power  is  deten 
tion,  and  it  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  legal  senses  of 
the  word  possession.  This  possession  is  no  legal 
state  or  condition,  but  it  may  be  the  source  of 
rights,  and  it  then  becomes  possessio  in  a  juristical 
or  legal  sense.  Still,  even  in  this  sense,  it  is  not  in 
any  way  to  be  confounded  with  property  (proprie- 
tat).  A  man  may  have  the  juristical  possession 
of  a  thing  without  being  the  proprietor,  and  a  man 
may  be  the  proprietor  of  a  thing  without  having 
the  juristical  possession  of  it,  and,  consequently, 
without  having  the  detention  of  it.'  Ownership  is 
the  legal  capacity  to  operate  on  a  thing  according 
to  a  man's  pleasure,  and  to  exclude  everybody  else 
from  doing  so.  Possession,  in  the  sense  of  deten- 
tion, is  the  actual  exercise  of  such  a  power  as  the 
owner  has  a  right  to  exercise. 

Detention  becomes  juristical  possession  and  the 
foundation  of  certain  rights  when  the  detainer  has 
the  intention  (animus)  to  deal  with  the  thing  as  hi? 
own.  If  he  deal  with  it  as  the  property  of  another, 
as  -exercising  over  it  the  rights  of  another,  he  is 
not  said  "poteidere"  in  a  juristical  sense,  but  he 
is  said  "  alieno  ■nomine  postidere."  This  is  the  caas 
with  the  commodatarius  and  with  him  who  hoWa 
a  deposite.' 

When  the  detention  is  made  a  juristical  posses- 
sio by  virtue  of  the  animus,  it  lays  the  foundation 
of  a  right  to  the  interdict,  and  by  virtue  of  usuca- 
pion it  becomes  ownership.  The  right  to  the  inter- 
dict is  simply  founded  on  a  juristical  possession,  in 
whatever  way  it  may  have  originated,  except  that 
it  must  not  have  originated  illegally  with  respect 
to  the  person  against  whom  the  interdict  is  claim- 
ed. (Vid.  Interdictux.)  Simply  by  virtue  of  be- 
ing possessor,  the  possessor  has  a  better  right  than 
any  person  who  is  not  possessor.4  Usucapion  re- 
quires not  only  a  juristical  possessio,  but  in  its 
origin  it  must  have  been  bona  fide  and  founded  on 
a  justa  causa,  that  is,  there  must  be  nothing  illegal 
in  the  origin  of  the  possessio.    ( Vid.  Usdcapio.) 

The  right  which  is  founded  on  a  juristical  pos- 
sessio is  a  jus  possessionis,  or  right  of  possession, 
that  is,  a  right  arising  from  a  juristical  possession. 
The  expression  jus  possessionis  is  used  by  the  Ro- 
man jurists.  The  right  to  possess,  called  by  mod- 
ern jurists  jus  possidendi,  belongs  to  the  theory  of 
ownership. 

'All  juristical  possession,  then,  that  is,  possessio 
in  the  Roman  law  as  a  source  of  rights,  has  refer- 
ence only  to  usucapion  and  interdicts ;  and  all  the 
rules  of  law  which  treat  possession  as  a  thing  of  a 
juristical  nature,  have  no  other  object  than  to  de- 
termine the  possibility  of  usucapion  and  of  the  in- 
terdicts.' 

In  answer  to  the  question  to  which  class  of 
rights  possession  belongs,  Savigny  observes,'  "  So 
far  as  concerns  usucapion,  one  cannot  suppose  the 
thing  to  be  the  subject  of  a  question.  No  one  thinks 
of  asking  to  what  class  of  rights  a  justa  causa  be- 
longs, without  which  tradition  cannot  give  owner- 


1.  (Dig.  41,  tit.  S,  a.  I.)— S.  (Dig.  41,  tit.  S,  a.  18.)— 3.  (Dig 
41,  tit.  S,  a.  18,  30.)— 4.  (Dig.  43,  tit.  17,  a.  1,  $.)—*.  (Sarignr, 
Dm  Escht  do.  Deaitzea,  p.  34,  dec)— A.  U  8.) 
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ship.  It  in  no  right,  bat  it  is  a  part  of  the  whole 
transaction  by  which  ownership  is  acquired.  So  is 
it  with  possession  in  respect  to  usucapion." 

The  right  to  possessorial  interdicts  belongs  to 
the  law  of  obligationes  ex  maleficiis.  "  The  right 
to  possessorial  interdicts,  then,  belongs  to  the  law 
of  obligationes,  and  therein  possession  is  only  so 
far  considered  as  containing  the  condition  without 
which  the  interdicts  cannot  be  supposed  possible. 
The  jus  possessions,  consequently — that  is,  the  right 
which  mere  possession  gives — consists  simply  in 
'he  claim  which  the  possessor  has  to  the  interdicts 
is  soon  as  his  possession  is  disturbed  in  a  definite 
rorm.  Independent  of  this  disturbance,  bare  pos- 
session gives  no  rights,  neither  a  jus  obligations, 
is  is  self-evident,  nor  yet  a  right  to  the  thing,  for 
no  dealing  with  a  thing  is  to  be  considered  as  a  le- 
gal act  simply  because  the  person  so  dealing  has 
'.he  possession  of  the  thing."1 

The  term  possessio  occurs  in  the  Roman  jurists 
m  various  senses.  There  is  possessio  generally, 
ind  possessio  -civilis,  and  possessio  natural  is. 

Possessio  denoted  originally  bare  detention.  But 
'.his  detention  under  certain  conditions  becomes  a 
iegal  state,  inasmuch  as  it  leads  to  ownership 
through  usucapion.  Accordingly,  the  word  posses- 
sio, which  required  no  qualification  so  long  as  there 
was  no  other  notion  attached  to  possessio,  requires 
such  qualification  when  detention  becomes  a  legal 
state.  This  detention,  then,  when  it  has  the  con- 
ditions necessary  to  usucapion,  is  called  possessio 
civilis ;  and  all  other  possessio,  as  opposed  to  civilis, 
is  naturalis.  But  detention  may  also  be  the  found- 
ation of  interdicts,  which  notion  of  possession  is 
always  expressed  by  possessio  simply,  and  this  is 
the  meaning  of  possessio  when  used  alone  and  in 
a  technical  sense.  As  opposed  to  this  sense  of 
possessio,  all  other  kinds  of  detention  are  also  call- 
ed naturalis  possessio,  the  opposition  between  the 
natural  and  the  juristical  possession  (possessio)  be- 
ing here  expressed  just  in  the  same  way  as  this  op- 
position is  denoted  in  the  case  of  the  civilis  posses- 
sio. There  is,  therefore,  a  twofold  juristical  pos- 
sessio :  possessio  civilis,  or  possession  for  the  pur- 
pose of  usucapion,  and  possessio,  or  possession  for 
the  purpose  of  the  interdict.  It  follows  that  pos- 
sessio is  included  in  possessio  civilis,  which  only 
requires  more  conditions  than  possessio.  If,  then, 
a  man  has  possessio  civilis,  he  has  also  possessio, 
that  is,  the  right  to  the  interdict ;  but  the  converse 
is  not  true.  Possessio  naturalis,  as  above  observ- 
ed, has  two  significations,  but  they  are  both  nega- 
tive, and  merely  express  in  each  case  a  logical  op- 
position, that  is,  they  are  respectively  not  posses- 
sio civilis  or  possessio.  The  various  expressions 
used  to  denote  bare  detention  are  "tcnerc,"  "eorpo- 
raliter  possidere,"  "  esse  in  possessione." 

In  the  case  of  a  thing  being  pignorated,  the  per- 
son who  pledges  it  has  still  the  possessio  ad  usu- 
capionem,  but  the  pledgee  alone  has  the  possessio 
ad  interdicta.  It  is  not  a  possessio  civilis  which  Is 
the  foundation  of  the  pledger's  title  by  usucapion  ; 
but  by  a  special  fiction  he  is  considered  to  have 
such  possession,  and  so  the  case  is  a  special  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule,  "  sine  possessione  usu- 
capio  eontingere  non  potest." 

Possessio  justa  is  every  possessio  that  is  not  il- 
legal in  its  origin,  whether  such  possessio  be  mere 
detention  or  juristical  possessio.  The  word  justa 
is  here  used,  not  in  that  acceptation  in  which  it  has 
reference  to  jus  civile,  and  is  equivalent  to  civilis 
or  legitima,  but  in  another  sense,  which  is  more 
indefinite,  and  means  "  rightful"  generally,  that  is, 
not  wrongful.  The  creditor  who  is  in  possession 
of  a  pledge  has  a  justa  possessio,  but  not  a  civilis 
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possessio :  he  has,  however,  a  juristical  possessio. 
that  is,  possessio,  and,  consequently,  a  right  to  the 
interdicts.  The  missio  in  possessionem  is  the 
foundation  of  a  justa  possessio,  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  not  of  a  juristical  possessio.  Possessio  injus- 
ta  is  the  logical  opposite  of  justa,  and  in  the  case 
of  possessio  in  justa  there  are  three  special  vitia 
possessionis,  that  is,  when  the  possession  has  ori- 
ginated vi,  clam,  or  precario1  (Hanc  tu  tntfu  vel  vi, 
vel  clam,  vel  precario  fac  tradas). 

With  respect  to  the  causa  possessionis,  there 
was  a  legal  maxim  :  "  Nemo  sibi  ipse  causam  pos- 
sessionis mature  potest."  This  rule  is  explained  by 
Savigny  by  means  of  Gains,*  as  having  reference 
to  the  old  usucapio  pro  herede,  and  the  meaning  of 
it  was,  that  if  a  person  had  once  begun  to  possess 
for  any  particular  cause,  he  could  not  at  his  pleas- 
ure change  such  possessio  into  a  possessio  pro  he- 
rede.* 

A  possessor  bona;  fidei  is  he  who  believes  that 
no  person  has  a  better  right  to  possess  than  him- 
self. A  possessor  mala;  fidei  is  he  who  knows  that 
he  has  no  right  to  possess  the  thing.4 

Besides  these  various  meanings  of  possessio, 
possessor,  possidere,  at  the  bottom  of  all  which  lies 
the  notion  of  possession,  there  are  some  other 
meanings.  "To  have  ownership"  is  sometimes 
expressed  by  possidere ;  the  thing  which  is  the  ob- 
ject of  ownership  is  sometimes  possessio ;  and  the 
owner  is  possessor.  This  use  of  the  word  occurs 
frequently  in  the  Code  and  Pandect,  and  also  in 
Cicero,  Quintilian,  Horace,  and  other  writers.  But 
it  is  remarked  by  Savigny  that  these  meanings  of 
possidere,  possessio,  &c*  always  refer  to  land  as 
their  object 

Possessio  also  denotes  the  relation  of  a  defend- 
ant with  respect  to  a  plaintiff.  For  instance,  when 
ownership  is  claimed,  the  demand  must  be  against 
a  person  in  possession  ;  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  such  person  must  have  a  juristical  possession. 
In  a  vindicatio,  accordingly,  the  plaintiff  is  called 
petitor,  and  the  defendant  is  named  possessor,  be- 
cause, in  fact,  he  has  the  possession  of  that  which 
the  plaintiff  claims.  The  procedure  by.  the  vindi- 
catio was  also  adapted  to  the  case  of  an  hereditas, 
and  here  also  the  term  possessor  was  applied  to 
the  defendant.  In  many  cases  the  possessor  was 
really  such,  and  one  object  of  the  hereditatis  pet. 
tio  was  to  recover  single  things  which  the  defend- 
ant possessed  pro  herede  or  pro  possessore.  But 
the  term  possessor  was  not  limited  to  such  cases, 
for  the  defendant  is  called  possessor  when  the  pe- 
titio  is  not  about  a  matter  of  possession.  He  is 
called  juris  possessor,  because  he  refuses  to  do 
something  which  the  heres  claims  of  him,  or  be- 
cause he  asserts  his  right  to  a  portion  of  the  he- 
reditas. 

The  juristical  notion  of  possession  implies  a 
thing  which  can  be  the  object  of  ownership :  it 
also  implies  that  the  possessor  can  be  no  other 
than  a  person  who  has  a  capacity  for  ownership. 

The  notion  of  possession  is  such  that  only  one 
person  at  a  time  can  possess  the  whole  of  a  thing 
(pltires  eandem  rem  in  solidum  possidere  non  possunt). 
When  several  persons  possess  a  thing  in  common, 
so  that  their  possession  is  mutually  limited,  each, 
in  fact,  possesses  only  a  definite  part  of  the  thing, 
but  does  not  possess  the  other  parts ;  and,  though 
the  division  into  parts  is  only  ideal,  this  does  not 
affect  the  legal  consideration  of  the  matter.  Per- 
sons may  also  possess  the  same  thing  in  different 
senses,  as  in  the  case  of  the  debtor  and  his  credit 
or  who  has  received  from  him  a  pignus. 

Though  things  incorporeal  are  not  strictly  ob 
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jects  of  possession,  yet  there  is  a  ju  is  quasi  pos- 
tessio  of  them,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  ser- 
vitutes (easements).  The  exercise  of  a  right  of 
this  kind  is  analogous  to  the  possession  of  a  corpo- 
real thing :  in  other  words,  as  real  possession  con- 
tists  in  the  exercise  of  ownership,  so  this  kind  of 
possession,  which  is  fashioned  from  analogy  to  the 
>ther,  consists  in  the  exercise  of  a  jus  in  re,  or  of 
me  of  the  component  parts  of  ownership.  In  the 
jase  of  possession,  it  is  the  thing  (corpus)  which  is 
possessed,  and  not  the  property :  by  analogy,  then, 
we  should  not  say  that  the  servitus  or  the  jus  in 
re  is  possessed.  But  as  in  the  case  of  a  jus  in  re 
there  is  nothing  to  which  the  notion  of  possession 
can  be  attached,  while  in  the  case  of  ownership 
there  is  the  thing  to  which  we  apply  the  notion  of 
possession,  we  are  compelled  to  resort  to  the  ex- 
pression, juris  quasi  possessk),  by  which  nothing 
more  »»  meant  than  the  exercise  of  a  jus  in  re, 
which  exercise  has  the  same  relation  to  the  jus  in 
re  thct  proper  possession  has  to  ownership.1 

In  orric  to  the  acquisition  of  juristical  possessio, 
appifib.er.tiou  and  animus  are  necessary.  The  ap- 
prehension of  a  corpoieal  thing  is  such  a  dealing 
with  it  as  empowers  the  person  who  intends  to  ac- 
quire the  possession  to  operate  on  the  thing  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  peijona.  But  actual  corpo- 
real contact  with  the  thing  b>  not  necessary  to  ap- 
prehension :  it  is  enough  if  theio  is  some  act  on 
the  part  of  the  person  who  iateiids  to  acquire  pos- 
session, which  gives  him  the  physics]  capacity  to 
operate  on  the  thing  at  his  pleasure.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  a  piece  of  ground,  he  who  enters  upon  pan 
:s  considered  to  have  entered  upon  the  whole.  A 
•nan  may  acquire  possession  of  what  is  contained 
io  a  thing  by  delivery  of  the  key  which  gives  him 
vccess  to  the  contents,  in  the  presence  of  (apud) 
.he  thing.  The  case  mentioned  in  the  Digest1  is 
Hiat  of  the  key  of  a  granary  being  delivered  in 
Mgbt  of  the  granary  (apud  korrea).  The  delivery 
<f  the  key  is  not  a  symbolical  delivery,  as  some 
isve  supposed,  but  it  is  the  delivery  of  tho  means 
»r  getting  at  the  thing.' 

The  animus  consists  in  the  will  to  treat  as  one's 
own  the  thing  that  is  the  object  of  our  apprehension. 
All  persons,  therefore,  who  are  legally  incompetent 
to  will,  are  incompetent  to  acquire  a  juristical  pos- 
session. Children  and  lunatics  are  examples  of 
such  persons.  If  a  man  has  the  detention  of  a 
thing,  he  can  acquire  the  possess'o  by  the  animus 
alone,  for  the  other  condition  has  been  already 
complied  with. 

In  order  that  juristical  possession  may  be  ac- 
qu  ired,  there  must  al<vays  be  the  animus  on  the  part 
of  him  who  intends  to  acquire  the  possession ;  but 
the  act  of  apprehension  (.corpus)  may  be  effected  by 
another  as  his  representative,  if  that  other  does  the 
necessary  acts,  and  with  the  intention  of  acquiring 
he  possession  for  the  other,  and  not  for  himself.* 
There  must  be  a  certain  relation  between  the  per- 
son for  whom  possession  is  thus  acquired  and  the 
person  who  acquires  it  for  him,  either  of  legal  power 
(potest**)  or  of  agency :  the  former  is  the  case  of  a 
slave  or  filiusfamilias  who  obeys  a  command,  and 
the  latter  is  the  case  of  an  agent  who  follows  in- 
structions (mandatum).  A  person  who  is  the  rep- 
resentative of  another,  and  has  the  possessio  of  a 
thing,  may  by  the  animus  alone  cease  to  have  the 
possessio,  and  transfer  it  to  that  other,  retaining 
only  the  bare  detention.  "-.v 

Possessio,  that  is,  the  right  of  possession,  is, 
however,  a  thing  that  can  be  transferred  without 
the  transfer  of  ownership.    In  this  case  of  deriva- 


1.  (Sarinr,  p.  IAS.)—*-  (Dig.  18,  tit.  1, a.  74.)— S.  (Compare 
Lord  Hardwtcke'e  remark*  on  tkn  natter,  Ward  v.  Tomer,  % 
Vee.)  -4.  (Puraa.  8.  R„  »    tit.  S,  a.  1.) 


tive  possessio,  the  apprehension  is  the  same  as  in 
the  case  of  acquiring  a  juristical  possessio ;  but  the 
animus  with  which  the  thing  is  apprehended  cannot 
be  the  "animus  domini,"  but  merely  the  "animus 
possidendi,"  that  is,  the  will  to  acquire  the  jus  pos- 
sessionis,  which  the  possessor  transfers,  and  nothing 
more.  The  detention  of  a  thing  may  be  transferred 
without  the  ownership,  but  the  transfer  of  the  de- 
tention is  not  always  accompanied  by  a  transfer  of 
the  jus  possessionis.  There  are  three  classes  into 
which  all  acta  may  be  distributed  which  are  accom- 
panied with  a  transfer  of  detention :  1.  those  which 
are  never  the  foundation  of  a  derivative  possessio  ; 
2.  those  which  always  are ;  and,  3.  those  which  are 
sometimes.  The  first  class  comprehends  such 
cases  as  those  when  the  detention  of  a  thing  is 
transferred  to  an  agent  (procurator),  and  the  case 
of  a  oommodatum.  (Vid.  Commodatcm  )  The  sec- 
ond class  comprehends  the  case  of  the  emphyteo- 
ta,  which  is  a  possessio,  but  only  a  derivative  one, 
as  the  emphyteuta  has  not  the  animus  domini ;  it 
also  comprehends  the  case  of  the  creditor  who  re- 
ceives the  detention  of  a  pignus  by  a  contractus 
pignoris,  but  it  does  not  comprehend  the  case  of  a 
pignus  pnetorium,  pignus  in  causa  judicati  captum, 
nor  a  pactum  hypothecs:.  In  the  case  of  a  con- 
tractus pignoris,  when  the  thing  was  delivered  to 
the  creditor  he  had  possessio,  that  is,  a  right  to  the 
interdicts,  but  not  possessio  chilis,  that  is,  the  right 
of  usucapion.  The  debtor  had  no  possessio  at  all, 
but,  by  virtue  of  an  exception  to  a  general  rule,  he 
continued  the  usucapion  that  had  been  commenced. 
(Vid.  Pionvs.)  The  third  class  comprehends  de- 
pojitum  and  precarium. 

The  right  of  possession  consists  in  the  right  te 
tho  protection  of  the  interdict  (vid.  Iktkkdictum), 
and  this  protection  is  also  extended  to  jura  in  re. 
The  relation  of  the  juris  quasi  possessio  to  posses- 
sio has  been  already  explained.  The  objects  of  this 
juris  quasi  possessio  are  personal  servitutes,  real 
servitutes,  and  jura  in  re  which  do  not  belong  to 
the  class  of  servitutes,  of  which  superficies  is  the 
only  proper  instance.  In  all  the  cases  of  juris  quasi 
possessio,  the  acquisition  and  the  continuance  of 
the  right  of  possession  depend  on  the  corpus  and 
animus ;  and  the  animus  is  to  be  viewed  exactly  in 
the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  possession  of  a  cor- 
poreal thing.  The  exercise  of  personal  servitutes 
(particularly  usus  and  ususfructus)  is  inseparable 
from  the  natural  possession  of  the  thing,  and  the 
possession  of  them  is  consequently  acquired  in  toe 
same  way  as  the  possession  of  a  corporeal  thing. 
As  to  the  juris  quasi  possessio  of  real  servitutes, 
there  are  two  cases :  either  he  who  has  a  right  to 
the  servitus  must  do  some  act,  which,  if  he  had  not 
the  right,  he  might  be  forbidden  to  do  (servitus  qua 
in  patiendo  consistit),  or  the  owner  of  property  has 
no  right  to  do  some  particular  thing,  which,  if  the 
right  did  not  exist,  he  might  do  (servitus  qua  in  non 
faeiendo  consistit).  As  to  the  first  class,  which 
may  be  called  positive  servitutes,  the  acquisition  of 
the  juris  qnasi  possessio  consists  merely  j>  doing 
some  act  which  is  the  object  of  the  right,  and  the 
doing  of  this  act  must  be  done  for  the  purpose  of 
exercising  the  Tight.1  This  rule  applies  to  the  jus 
itineris,  actus,  viae,  and  others,  which  are  independ- 
ent of  the  possession  of  any  other  property.  Such 
an  act  as  the  jus  tigni  immitlendi,  or  the  driving  a 
beam  into  the  wall  of  one's  neighbour's  house,  is  a 
right  connected  with  the  possession  of  another 
piece  of  property,  and  the  possession  of  this  right 
consists  in  the  exercise  of  it.  As  to  the  second 
class,  which  may  be  called  negative  servitutes,  the 
juris  quasi  possessio  is  acquired  in  consequence  of 
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(he  perr>n  whose  right  is  thereby  limited  attempt- 
ing to  do  some  act  contrary  to  the  right  of  the  per- 
son who  claims  the  servitus,  and  meeting  with 
opposition  to  such  act,  and  acquiescing  in  the  oppo- 
sition.1 This  juris  quasi  possessio  may  also  be 
founded  on  a  legal  title,  that  is,  on  any  juristical 
act  which  can  give  such  right. 

Every  possession  continues  so  long  as  the  corpus 
and  the  animus  continue.  If  both  cease,  or  either 
of  them  ceases,  the  possession  is  gone.'  As  to  the 
corpus,  the  possession  is  lost  when,  in  consequence 
of  any  event,  the  possessor  cannot  operate  on  the 
thing  at  his  pleasure,  as  before.  In  the  case  of  mo- 
vable things,  the  possession  is  lost  when  another 
person  has  got  hold  of  them,  either  by  force  or  se- 
cretly :  in  the  case  of  immovable  things,  it  is  lost 
when  a  man  has  turned  another  out  of  the  posses- 
sion ;  but  if,  in  the  absence  of  the  possessor,  an- 
other occupies  his  land  without  his  knowledge,  he 
does  not  lose  the  possession  till  he  attempts  to  ex- 
ercise ownership  over  the  land,  and  is  prevented  by 
the  person  then  in  possession  of  it,  or,  through  fear, 
does  not  attempt  to  recover  his  possession.  The 
possession  thus  acquired  by  the  new  possessor  is  a 
violeota  possessio.  If  the  former  possessor  knows 
the  fact,  and  acquiesces  by  doing  nothing,  he  loses 
the  possession  by  the  animus  alone.  In  the  case 
of  possession  being  lost  by  the  animus  alone,  it  may 
be  effected  either  expressly  or  tacitly;  the  only 
thing  necessary  is,  that  there  most  be  an  intention 
to  give  up  the  possession.  The  possession  is  lost 
corpora  et  animo  when  the  possessor  gives  up  a 
thing  to  another  to  possess  as  his  own.  In  the 
case  of  a  juris  quasi  possessio,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
possessio  proper,  the  continuance  of  the  possessio 
depends  on  the  corpus  and  animus  together.  There 
can  be  no  juris  quasi  possessio  without  the  animus 
possidendi ;  and  if  there  be  merely  the  animus  pos- 
sidendi,  the  juris  quasi  possessio  must  cease. 

Possessio  can  be  lost  by  a  person  who  represents 
the  possessor.  Such  person  may  himself  acquire 
the  possession  by  exercising  the  animus  possidendi 
when  it  is  accompanied  with  a  sufficient  corporeal 
act :  in  the  case  of  movable  things,  this  is  furtum ; 
in  the  case  of  immovable  things,  it  is  violent  dis- 
possession. The  possession  can  be  lost  through 
the  representative  in  all  cases  in  which  it  would 
have  been  lost  by  the  possessor  if  there  had  been 
no  representation. 

In  many  of  the  systematic  expositions  of  Roman 
law,  the  theory  of  possessio  is  treated  as  introduc- 
tory to  the  theory  of  ownership  {dominium).  The 
view  which  has  been  here  given  of  it  is  also  not 
universally  acquiesced  in.  For  instance,  Gans,  in 
his  chapter  on  Possession,*  begins  with  the  two  fol- 
lowing sections : 

$  103.  Darttcllung  der  vertehiedenen  hertchenden 
Meimtngen  iiber  den  Betitz. — Der  Betitz  ist  iein 
bloat  tt  factum,  und  enstehl  nicht  alt  reeht,  dutch  den 
umweg  det  unrecktt. 

y  104.  Der  Betitz  ait  dat  eigenthum  nseh  der 
?eite  det  blots  betonderen  wilient. — Anfangendet, 
pr&sumtivct  eigenthum. 

Savigny's  view,  on  the  contrary,  is  briefly  this : 
"Possession  is  a  fact  (factum),  so  far  as  a  mere 
factish  (unjurittical)  relation  (detention)  is  the  found- 
ation of  it.  But  possession  is  also  a  right,  so  far 
as  rights  are  connected  with  the  bare  existence  of 
the  relation  of  fact.  Consequently,  possession  is 
both  fact  and  right" 

Also : "  The  only  rightarisingfrom  bare  possession 
is  a  right  to  the  interdicts" — and  "the  right  to  the 
interdicts  is  founded  on  the  fact  of  the  exercise  of 
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ownership  being  obstructed  wrongfully,  as,  for  in- 
stance, by  force." 

It  is  shown  in  the  article  Aobaeiji  Lege*  that 
the  origin  of  the  Roman  doctrine  of  possession  may 
probably  be  traced  to  the  possessio  of  the  ager 
publicus.  Possessio,  possessor,  and  possidere  are 
the  proper  technical  terms  used  by  the  Roman  wri- 
ters to  express  the  possession  and  the  enjoyment 
of  the  public  lands.  These  terms  did  not  express 
ownership  (ex  jure  Quiritium) :  they  had,  in  fact,  no 
more  relation  to  ownership  than  the  possessio  of 
which  this  article  treats.  Still,  the  notion  of  this 
kind  of  use  and  enjoyment  was  such,  that  one  may 
easily  conceive  how  the  term  possessio  became  ap- 
plicable to  various  cases  in  which  there  was  no 
Quiritarian  ownership,  but  something  that  had  an 
analogy  to  it.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  damnum  infect- 
um,  with  reference  to  the  second  missio  in  posses- 
sionem (ex  tecundo  deereto),  the  praetor  says  "potti- 
dere  jubebo,"  which  is  equivalent  to  giving  bonita- 
rian  ownership  with  the  power  of  usucapion.  A 
ususfructus  which  could  only  be  maintained  by  the 
jus  prtetoriura,  was  a  possessio  ususfructus  as  op- 
posed to  dominium  ususfructus.  The  expressions 
hereditatis  or  bonorum  possessio  do  not  mean  the 
actual  possession  of  the  things,  but  the  peculiat 
character  of  the  pretoria  hereditas :  for  this  bono- 
rum possessio  has  the  same  relation  to  the  hereditas 
that  bonitarian  has  to  Quiritarian  ownership.  (Vid. 
Dominium,  Hbees.)  Now  there  is  a  clear  analogy 
in  all  these  instances  to  the  possessio  of  the  ager 
publicus,  which  consists  in  this,  that  in  both  cases 
an  actual  exclusive  enjoyment  of  a  particular  person 
to  a  particular  thing  is  recognised.  This  will  also 
explain  how  property  in  provincial  ground  came  to 
be  called  possessio :  such  property  was  not  Quiri- 
tarian ownership,  but  it  was  a  right  to  the  exclusive 
enjoyment  of  the  land ;  a  right  which  the  word  pos- 
sessio sufficiently  expressed.  Thus  the  name  pos- 
sessio was  transferred  from  the  right  to  its  object, 
and  ager  and  possessio  were  thus  opposed :  ager 
was  a  piece  of  land  which  was  the  object  of  Quiri- 
tarian ownership,  and  possessio  a  piece  of  land 
which  was  either  accidentally  an  object  only  of  bo- 
nitarian ownership,  as  a  fundus  Italicus  of  which 
there  had  been  merely  tradition  ;  or  it  was  land  that 
could  not  be  the  object  of  Quiritarian  ownership, 
such  as  provincial  land'  and  the  old  ager  publicus. 

Other  matters  relating  to  possessio  appear  to  be 
explained  by  this  view  of  its  historical  origin.  The 
interdictum  recuperandae  possession  is  relates  only 
to  land,  a  circumstance  which  is  consistent  with 
the  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  possessio.  The  na- 
ture of  the  precarium,  also,  is  explained,  when  we 
know  that  it  expressed  originally  the  relation  be- 
tween the  patronus  and  the  cliens  who  occupied 
the  possessio  of  the  patronus  as  a  tenant  at  will, 
and  could  be  ejected  by  the  interdictum  de  preca- 
rio  if  he  did  not  quit  on  notice.  Farther,  we  may 
thus  explain  the  apparent  inconsistency  in  the  case 
of  a  lessee  of  ager  vectigalis,  who,  though  he  bad 
only  a  jus  in  re,  had  yet  juristical  possessio :  the 
ager  vectigalis  was  in  fact  fashioned  according  to 
the  analogy  of  the  old  ager  publicus,  and  it  was  a 
simple  process  to  transfer  to  it  that  notion  of  pos- 
sessio which  had  existed  in  the  case  of  the  age> 
publicus.     (Vid.  Emphyteusis.) 

This  article,  read  in  connexion  with  the  article 
on  the  Agrarise  Leges  and  the  Licinian  Rogations 
(vid.  Rogationes  Licinije),  will  give  the  reader  an 
outline  of  the  law  of  possession  both  in  relation  to 
the  ager  publicus  and  privatus. 

The  preceding  view  of  possession  is  from  Savigny, 
Dat  Recht  det  BetUzet,  fifth  ed.,  1887.    There  is 
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<in  analysis  of  this  excellent  work  by  Warnkonig, 
"  Analyse  da  traite  de  la  possession  par  M.  de  Sa- 
vigny,  Liege,  1824 ;"  and  a  summary  view  of  8a- 
vigny's  Theory  is  given  by  Maekeldey,  Lekrbueh, 
&c.,  ii.,  p.  7.1 
POSSE'SSIO  BONO-RUM.  (Vid.  BonoruiiPos- 

•MSIO.) 

POSSE'SSIO  CLANDESTI'NA.    (Vid.  Iht«r- 

OtOTOM,  p.  M4.) 
POSTICUM.  (Vid.  Jaota,  p.  584.) 
POSTLIMINIUM,  JUS  POSTLIMINY  "There 
are,"  says  Pomponius,*  "two  kinds  of  postliminium, 
for  a  man  may  either  return  himself  or  recover 
something."  Postliminium  is  farther  defined  by 
Paulus'  to  be  the  "  right  of  recovering  a  lost  thing 
from  an  extraneus  and  of  its  being  restored  to  its 
former  status,  which  right  has  been  established  be- 
tween us  (the  Romans)  and  free  people  and  kings 
by  usage  and  enactment*  (moribus  ae  legibus) ;  for 
what  we  have  lost  in  war  or  even  out  of  war,  if  we 
recover  it,  we  are  said  to  recover  postliminio ;  and 
this  usage  has  been  introduced  by  natural  equity,  in 
order  that  he  who  was  wrongfully  detained  by 
strarigers  should  recover  his  former  rights  on  re- 
turning into  his  own  territories  (in  fines  not)." 
Again,  Paulus  says,  "  a  man  seems  to  have  returned 
postliminio  when  he  has  entered  our  territory  (in 
fines  nostros  intraverit),  as  a  foundation  is  laid  for 
a  postliminium  (sicuti  admittitut*)  (1)  when  be  has 
g>ne  beyond  our  territories  (ubi  fines  nostros  execs- 
sit).  But  if  a  man  has  come  into  a  state  in  alliance 
(soda)  or  friendship  with  Rome,  or  has  come  to  a 
king  in  alliance  or  friendship  with  Rome,  he  appears 
to  have  forthwith  returned  by  postliminium,  be- 
cause he  then  first  begins  to  be  safe  under  the 
name  of  the  Roman  state."  These  extracts  are 
made  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  up  the  etymology 
of  this  word,  as  to  which  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion.'  The  explanation  of  Sccvola,  as  given  by 
Cicero,  has  reference  to  the  etymology  of  the  word, 
post  and  limen :  "  what  has  been  lost  by  us  and  has 
come  to  an  enemy,  and,  as  it  were,  has  gone  from 
its  own  limen,  and  then  has  afterward  (post)  re- 
turned to  the  same  limen,  seems  to  have  returned 
by  postliminium."  According  to  this  explanation, 
the  limen  was  the  boundary  or  limit  within  which 
the  thing  was  under  the  authority  of  Rome  and  an 
object  of  the  Roman  law.  A  recent  writer*  sug- 
gests that  postliminium  must  be  viewed  in  a  sense 
analogous  to  pomoerium.  There  is  a  fanciful  expla- 
nation of  the  matter  by  Plutarch'  in  his  answer  to 
the  question,  Why  are  those  who  have  been  falsely 
reported  to  have  died  in  a  foreign  land,  not  received 
into  the  house  through  the  door  in  case  of  their  re- 
turn, but  let  down  through  an  opening  in  the  roof! 
If  a  Roman  citizen,  during  war,  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  an  enemy,  he  sustained  a  diminutio  capi- 
tis maxima,  and  all  his  civil  rights  were  in  abey- 
ance. Being  captured  by  the  enemy,  he  became  a 
slave ;  but  his  rights  over  his  children,  if  be  had 
any,  were  not  destroyed,  but  were  said  to  be  in 
abeyance  (pendere)  by  virtue  of  the  jus  postliminii : 
when  he  returned,  his  children  were  again  in  his 
power ;  and  if  he  died  in  captivity,  they  became  sui 
juris.  Whether  their  condition  as  sui  juris  dated 
from  the  time  of  the  captivity  or  of  the  death,  was 
a  disputed  matter  ;•  but  Ulpian,  who  wrote  after 
Gaius,  declares  that  in  such  case  he  must  be  con- 
sidered to  have  died  when  he  was  made  captive ; 
and  this  is  certainly  the  true  deduction  from  the 

I.  (rid.  alao  Gain,  it.,  138-170.— Inab,  it.,  tit.  15.— Dig.  41, 
tit.  3,1;  43,  tit.  lft-M,  *»,  31.— Cod.,rii.,  tit.  M;  riii-  tit.  4,  5, 
«,  9.— Cod.  Theod.,  It.,  tit.  S3,  S3.)— 3.  (big.  40,  tit.  19,  >.  14.) 
—3  (Dig.  49,  tit.  IS,  e.  10.)— 4.  (The  reading  in  Flor.,  Oeb., 
and  Spang.  >•  *'  ricuti  amittitur.")  —  5.  (Cic,  Top.,  8.)  —  0. 
(GSttling,  Geachichte  der  R»m.  StaattverraMuog,  p.  117.)— 
1   (Qoatt.  Rom.,  S.)— 8.  (Gains,  i.,  130.) 


premises.  In  the  case  of  a  filius  or  nepos  being 
made  captive,  the  parental  power  was  suspended 
(in  suspenso).  If  the  son  returned,  he  obtained  his 
civic'  rights,  and  the  father  resumed  his  parental 
powers,  which  is  the  case  mentioned  in  the  Di- 
gest1 As  to  a  wife,  the  matter  was  different :  the 
husband  did  not  recover  his  wife  jure  postliminii, 
but  the  marriage  was  renewed  by  consent.  This 
rule  of  law  involves  the  doctrine,  that  if  a  husband 
was  captured  by  the  enemy,  his  marriage,  if  any 
then  existed,  was  dissolved.  If  a  Roman  was  ran- 
somed by  another  person,  he  became  free,  but  he 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  pledge  to  the  ransomer,  and 
the  jus  postliminii  had  no  effect  till  he  had  paid  the 
ransom  money. 

Sometimes,  by  an  act  of  the  state,  a  man  was  giv- 
en up  bound  to  an  enemy,  and  if  the  enemy  would 
not  receive  him,  it  was  a  question  whether  he  had 
the  jus  postliminii.  This  was  the  case  with  Sp. 
Posttunius,  who  was  given  up  to  the  Samnites,  and 
with  C.  Hostihus  Mancinus,  who  was  given  up  to  the 
Numantines ;  but  the  better  opinion  was  that  they 
had  no  jus  postliminii :'  and  Mancinus  was  re- 
stored to  his  civic  rights  by  a  lex.* 

Cicero*  uses  the  word  postliminium  in  a  different 
sense ;  for  he  applies  it  to  a  man  who  had,  by  his 
own  voluntary  act,  ceased  to  be  a  citizen  of  a  state, 
and  subsequently  resumed  his  original  civic  rights 
by  postliminium. 

It  appears  that  the  jus  postliminii  was  founded  on 
the  fiction  of  the  captive  having  never  been  absent 
from  home — a  fiction  which  was  of  easy  applica- 
tion ;  for  as  the  captive,  during  his  absence,  could  not 
do  any  legal  act,  the  interval  of  captivity  was  a  pe- 
riod of  legal  non-activity,  which  was  terminated  by 
his  showing  himself  again. 

The  Romans  acknowledged  capture  in  war  as  the 
source  of  ownership  in  other  nations,  as  they  claimed 
it  in  their  own  case.  Accordingly,  things  taken  by 
the  enemy  lost  their  Roman  owners ;  but  when  they 
were  recovered,  they  reverted  to  their  original  own- 
ers. This  was  the  case  with  land  that  had  been 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  with  the  following 
movables,  which  are  enumerated  by  Cicero  as  res 
postliminii  :*  "  homo  (that  is,  slaves),  navis,  mulus  cli- 
telUrius,  equus,  equa  qua  frana  reeipere  solet."* 
Arms  were  not  res  postliminii,  for  it  was  a  maxim 
that  they  could  not  be  honourably  lost. 

The  recovery  above  referred  to  seems  to  mean 
the  recovery  by  the  Roman  state  or  by  the  original 
owner.  If  an  individual  recaptured  from  an  enemy 
what  had  belonged  to  a  Roman  citizen,  it  would  be 
consistent  that  we  should  suppose  that  the  thing 
recaptured  was  made  his  own  by  the  act  of  cap- 
ture ;  but  if  it  was  a  res  postliminii,  this  might  not 
be  the  case.  If  a  thing,  as  a  slave,  was  ransomed 
by  a  person  not  the  owner,  the  owner  could  not 
have  it  till  he  had  paid  the  ransom  :  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  stated  how  the  matter  was  settled  if 
a  Roman  citizen  recaptured  property  (of  the  class 
res  postliminii)  that  had  belonged  to  another  Roman 
citizen.  But  this  apparent  difficulty  may  perhaps 
be  solved  thus :  in  time  of  war,  no  Roman  citizen 
could  individually  be  considered  as  acting  on  his 
own  behalf  under  any  circumstances,  and,  therefore, 
whatever  he  did  was  the  act  of  the  state.  It  is  a  re- 
mark of  Labeo,'  "  Si  quid  bello  captum  est,  in  preed* 
est,  nan  postliminio  redit ,-"  and  Pomponius*  states, 
that  if  the  enemy  is  expelled  from  Roman  lands,  the 
lands  return  to  their  former  owners,  being  neither 
considered  public  land  nor  praeda ;  in  making  which 
remark  he  evidently  assumes  the  pcncral  doctrine 


1.  (49,  tit.  15,  1. 14.)— 3.  (Cic,  D«  Or.,  i.,  40  —Id.,  Do  Of!.. 
iii.,  30.— Id.,  Top.,  8.- Id.,  Pro  Cacina,  c  34.— Dig.  40,  tit.  14, 
a.  4 ;  SO,  tit.  7.  a.  17.)— 3.  (Dig.  SO,  tit.  7,  ».  17.)— 4.  (Pro  Balbo, 
c.  If.)— •&.  (Top.,  8.)— 4.  (Compare  Featna,  a.  y.  pontltminiua.j 
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laid  down  by  Labeo.  Paulas  also,  in  his  remark  on 
Labeo's  rule  of  law,  merely  mentions  an  exception 
to  the  rule,  which  was  of  a  peculiar  kind.  If,  then, 
anything  taken  in  war  was  booty  (prttda),  to  what 
did  the  jus  postliminii  apply  ?  It  applied,  at  least, 
to  all  that  was  restored  by  treaty  or  was  included  in 
the  terms  of  surrender,  and  slaves,  no  doubt,  were 
a  very  important  part  of  all  such  things  as  were 
captured  or  lost  in  time  of  war ;  and  they  were 
things  that  could  be  easily  identified  and  restored 
to  their  owners.  It  also  applied  to  a  slave  who 
escaped  from  the  enemy  and  returned  to  bis  mas- 
ter. The  maxim  "  qua  ret  kottilet  apud  not  sunt, 
eccapaniium  fault"1  has  no  reference  to  capture 
from  the  enemy,  as  it  sometimes  seems  to  be  sup- 


It  may  be  objected,  that  the  explanation  of  one 
difficulty  that  has  been  already  suggested  raises 
another.  According  to  this  explanation,  if  a  man 
in  time  of  war  recaptured  his  own  slave,  it  would 
be  preda,  and  he  would  not  at  once  recover  the 
ownership,  as  above  supposed.  The  answer  is,  that 
it  may  be  so,  and  that  this  matter  of  postliminium, 
particularly  as  regards  things,  waits  for  a  careful  in- 
vestigation. As  a  general  rule,  all  movables  be- 
longing to  an  enemy  which  were  captured  by  a  Ro- 
man army  were  prteda,  apparently  not  the  property 
of  the  individual  soldier  who  happened  to  lay  his 
hands  on  them,  but  the  property  of  the  state,  or,  at 
least,  of  the  army.  Now  the  difficulty  is  to  ascer- 
tain whether  all  movables  so  taken  were  pneda,  ex- 
cept res  postliminii,  or  whether  all  things  to  taken 
were  pneda,  res  postliminii  included.  In  the  for- 
mer case,  the  res  postliminii  would  be  the  property 
of  the  owner  when  he  could  prove  them  to  have 
been  his  :  in  the  latter,  when  a  thing  had  become 
praeda,  it  had  lost  its  capacity  (if  we  may  so  speak) 
of  being  a  res  postliminii.  The  distinction  here 
made  is  a  fundamental  one.  The  difficulty  partly 
arises  from  the  expression  of  Labeo  above  quoted, 
Si  quid,  inc.,  where  the  Floientine  reading  has  been 
followed.  Bat  Bynkershoek*  amends  the  reading 
into  Si  quod,  ice.,  the  propriety  of  which  may  be 
doubted. 

If  a  man  made  a  will  before  he  was  taken  cap- 
tive, and  afterward  returned,  the  will  was  good  jure 
postliminii.  If  he  died  in  captivity,  the  will  was 
good  by  the  lex  Cornelia.  The  law  of  postlimini- 
um applied  to  time  of  peace  as  well  as  war,  when 
the  circumstances  were  such  that  the  person  or  the 
thing  could  become  the  property  of  another  nation,* 
as,  for  instance,  of  a  nation  that  had  neither  an 
amicitia,  hospitium,  nor  a  foedus  with  Rome ;  for 
such  might  be  the  relation  of  a  nation  U>  Rome,  and 
yet  it  might  not  be  hostis.  A  nation' was  not  hos- 
tis,  in  the  later  acceptation  of  that  term,  till  the  Ro- 
mans had  declared  war  against  it,  or  the  nation  had 
declared  war  against  Rome.  Robbers  and  pirates 
were  not  hostes,  and  a  person  who  was  captured  by 
them  did  not  become  a  slave,  and  therefore  had  no 
need  of  the  jus  postliminii. 

PO'STUMUS.    (Vid.  Hsris,  Romah.) 

•POTAMOGEITON  (irera/ioyw'rov),  the  Pota- 
mogeton  natant,  or  Floating  Pondweed.* 

•POTE'RION  (mrripiov),  a  species  of  plant. 
Pena  and  Lobelius  held  it  to  be  the  Poterium  tpino- 
turn,  L.,  but  Sprengel  is  inclined  to  think,  with  Mat- 
thiolus  and  Clusius,  that  it  is  the  Attragalut  Pote- 
rium, Pall.,  being  a  species  of  Tragacantb,  accord- 
ing to  Linnsus.* 

POTESTAS.     (Vid.  Patria  Potrstas.) 

•POTHUS  (jroflor),  "  a  species  of  plant,  which 
Sprengel,  in  the  first  edition  of  bis  R.  H.  H.,  sets 

1.  (Dig.  40,  tit.  1,  «.  SI.)— a.  (Mflhknbnif  h,  Doctr.  Pand.,  p. 
•4*.)— S.  (Op.  Omn.,  i.,  p.  7«J— 4.  (Dig.  4»,  tit.  1J,  a.  *.)—». 
.(D.jeoor.,  ir .  99.)— «.  (Dioacor.,  iii.,  1 ».— Adame,  Append.,  a.  v ) 
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down  for  the  Lueknit  CktUtdoniea,  and  in  the  aee- 
ood  for  the  Amaryllit  lutes,  but  upon  a  doubtful 
reading  according  to  Schneider.  Bauhin,  however, 
is  pretty  decided  in  favour  of  the  Jjuckmt  Ckalct- 


PRACTORES  (irpwcroptf),  subordinate  officers 
(bvofia  vmipeaiac,  says  Pollux')  who  collected  the 
fines  and  penalties  (irifoXuc  and  Tipy/iara)  imposed 
by  magistrates  and  courts  of  justice,  and  payable  to 
the  state.  The  magistrate  who  imposed  the  fine, 
or  the  nye/tuv  itiaumipiov,  gave  notice  thereof  in 
writing  to  the  ■KpixToptc.  He  was  then  said  cm 
ypafetv  to  Ti/nuta  rotf  npdxropoir,  and  the  debtor's 
name  napaioOijvai  role  irpwcTopaiv.  If  the  fine  or 
any  part  thereof  was  to  go  to  a  temple,  the  like  no- 
tice was  sent  to  the  rauiai  of  the  god  or  goddess  to 
whom  the  temple  belonged.'  The  name  of  the 
debtor,  with  the  sum  which  he  was  condemned  to 
pay,  was  entered  by  the  irpwcropec  in  a  tablet  in 
the  Acropolis.  Hence  the  debtor  was  said  to  be 
iyyeypafutevof  iy  dityiooiy,  or  iv  Tp  aupmoXti.  It 
was  the  business  of  the  npaxTopec  to  demand  pay 
ment  of  this  sum,  and,  if  they  received  it,  to  pay  it 
over  to  the  dn-odexntu,  and  also  to  erase  the  name 
of  the  debtor  in  the  register  (ItjaXeifciv  or  uiraXti- 
4wip).  Such  erasure  usually  took  place  in  the  pres- 
ence of  some  members  of  the  senate.  An  tvicific 
lay  against  any  man  who  made  or  caused  to  be 
made  a  fraudulent  entry  or  erasure  of  a  debt.*  The 
collectors  took  no  steps  to  enforce  payment ;  but, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  ninth  npvraveia  from  the 
registering  of  the  debt  (or,  in  .case  of  a  penalty  im- 
posed on  a  ypafy  ttpeoc,  after  the  expiration  of 
eleven  days),  if  it  still  remained  unpaid,  it  was 
doubled,  and  an  entry  made  accordingly.'  There- 
upon immediate  measures  might  be  taken  for  seiz- 
ure and  confiscation  of  the  debtor's  goods ;  but  here 
the  irp&KTopec  had  no  farther  duty  to  perform,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  to  give  information  of  the  default  to 
the  senate.' 

PRjECI'NCTIO.    ( Vid.  Ampbitheatsdm,  p.  6a) 

•PRiECO'CIA  (irpaiKOKia),  called  /fcpucoutc  in 
the  Geoponica,  the  same  as  the  pyXa  'ApjuviaKu,  be- 
ing a  variety  of  the  Apricot,  or  Prunut  Armeniaca.1 

PRJ2CO'NES,  Criers,  were  employed  for  various 
purposes:  1.  In  sales  by  auction,  they  frequently 
advertised  the  time,  place,  and  conditions  of  sale  : 
they  seem  also  to  have  acted  the  part  of  the  mod- 
ern auctioneer,  so  far  as  calling  out  the  biddings 
and  amusing  the  company,  though  the  property  was 
knocked  down  by  the  magister  auctionis.'  (Vid. 
Adotio.)  S.  In  all  public  assemblies  they  ordered 
silence.'  3.  In  the  coraitia  they  called  the  centu- 
ries one  by  one  to  give  their  votes,  pronounced  the 
vote  of  each  century,  and  called  out  the  names  of 
those  who  were  elected."  They  also  recited  the 
laws  that  were  to  be  passed.  4.  In  trials,  they 
summoned  the  accuser  and  the  accused,  the  plain- 
tiff and  defendant."  6.  In  the  public  games,  they 
invited  the  people  to  attend,  and  proclaimed  the 
victors.1'  6.  In  solemn  funerals  they  also  invited 
people  to  attend  by  a  certain  form;  hence  these 
funerals  were  called  funera  indictiva."  7.  When 
things  were  lost,  they  cried  them  and  searched  for 


1.  (Theophratt.,  H.  P.,tI.,  8.— Bauhin,  Pinax,  381.— Euatatfc. 
ad  Ham.,  Od.,xi,  301.— Adame,  Append.,  I.  t.)—  S.  (Onom.,  rhi. 
114.)— J.  (jEech.,  c  Timarch,  5.  — Andoc,  De  Mjrat.,  11,  ed. 
Steph.— Demoath-,  c.  Theocr.,  1338.)— 4.  (Harpoc.  and  Suider, 
a.  T.  'Aypo0t'ov,  inoiiKTat,  \lrtvSeYypa$6.— Andoc.,  De  Myal., 
11.  ed.  Steph.  —  Demoath.,  c.  Arietog.,  778.  —  Id.,  o  Theocr, 
1336.)  —  5.  ( /Bach.,  c.  Timarch.,  3,  ed.  Steph.  —  Demnatli.,  c 
Pant.,  973.  — Id.,  c.  Theocr.,  1*M.  —  Id.,  c.  Nejrr,  1347.)  — «. 
(BSckh,  Staatah.  der  Ath.,  i.,  167,  171,  418,  4*1.)— 7.  (Dioacor., 
1.,  MB.— Oeopon.,  *.,  73.— Hardoain  ad  Plin.,  H.  N.,  it.,  31.  — 
Adanu,  Append;,  a.  t.)-8.  (Hor.,  Ep.  ad  Pie.,  419.— Cic  ad  Art, 
zii.,  40.  —  Id.,  De  Off.,  ii.,  33.)  —  9.  (Lit.,  Iii.,  47.  —  Plant, 
Po3n,prol.  11.)— 10.  (Cic.inVarr.,lI,T.,lS.— Id.,Pr>Mil,39.) 
—II.  (8net.,Tib.  11.)— IS.  (Cic.  ad  Fan,,  v.,  II.) -13.  (F» 
ton,  «.  t.  Qairilee.  <&uet.,  Jnl.,  84.) 
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FtUEDIUM. 


PR.EDIUM 


tbew.1  8.  In  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment, 
they  sometimes  conveyed  the  commands  of  the  ma- 
gistrates to  the  lictors.1 

Their  office,  called  praeomum,  appears  to  have 
been  regarded  as  rather  disreputable :  in  the  time 
of  Cicero,  a  law  was  passed  preventing  all  persons 
who  had  been  preeoones  from  becoming  decuriones 
in  the  municipia.'  Under  the  early  emperors,  how- 
ever, it  became  very  profitable,4  which  was,  no  doubt, 
partly  owing  to  fees  to  which  they  were  entitled  in 
the  courts  of  justice  and  on  other  occasions,  and 
partly  to  the  bribes  which  they  received  from  the 
suitors,  <fec. 

PfLECCCNIUM     (Vid.  Pa^ooMM.) 

PRiEDA.    (Vid.  Postliminium.) 

PiLEDIATOR.    ( Vid.  P»ju.) 

PfLEDIATO'RIUM  JUS.    (Vid.  Pim*.) 

PKiG'DIUM.  This  word  originally  signified,  ac- 
cording to  Varro,*  any  property  which  was  made  a 
security  to  the  state  by  a  pries :  "  Pradia  dicta, 
item  ut  pradet,  a  prattando,  quod  ea  pignori  data  pub- 
lice  mancupi*  fidem  praetent."  Subsequently  the 
word  was  limited  to  signify  land  generally.  In  this 
tense  pnedia  were  divided  into  rustics  and  urbana, 
of  which  the  following  definition  has  been  given : 
Rustica  are  those  on  which  there  are  no  cdes  or 
which  are  in  the  country  (in  agro),  and  urbana  are 
those  which  are  in  the  city,  and  comprise  buildings. 
Those  incorporeal  things  which  consisted  not  in  the 
ownership  of  pnedia,  but  in  certain  rights  with  re- 
spect to  them,  were  called  jura  prodiorum.  As  to 
a  difference  in  the  mode  of  transferring  such  jura 
in  the  case  of  pnedia  rustica  and  urbana,  see  Ga- 
ins.* A  predium  which  was  liable  to  a  servitus  was 
said  "  servire,"  and  was  "  a  predium  serviens." 

Provincialia  prsdia  were  either  stipeadiaria  or 
tributaria :  the  former  were  in  those  provinces  which 
were  considered  to  belong  to  the  populus  Romanus, 
and  the  latter  in  those  provinces  which  were  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  the  Cesar.' 

Under  the  word  Colonus  a  reference  was  made 
to  predium  for  an  explanation  of  the  term  coloni  of 
the  later  imperial  period. 

These  coloni  were  designated  by  the  various 
names  of  coloni,  rustici,  originarii,  adscriptilii,  in- 
quilini,  tributarii,  censiti.  A  person  might  become 
a  colonus  by  birth,  with  reference  to  which  the  term 
originarius  was  used.  When  both  the  parents  were 
coloni  and  belonged  to  the  same  master,  the  chil- 
dren were  coloni.  If  the  father  was  a  colonus  and 
the  mother  a  slave,  or  conversely,  the  children  fol- 
lowed the  condition  of  the  mother.  If  the  father 
was  free  and  the  mother  a  colona,  the  children 
were  coloni,  and  belonged  to  the  master  of  the 
mother.  If  the  father  was  a  colonus  and  the  moth- 
er free,  the  children  before  the  time  of  Justinian  fol- 
lowed the  condition  of  the  father ;  afterward  Jus- 
tinian declared  such  children  to  be  free,  but  finally 
he  reduced  them  to  the  condition  of  coloni.  If  both 
parents  were  coloni  and  belonged  to  different  mas- 
ters, it  was  finally  settled  that  the  masters  should 
divide  the  children  between  them,  and  if  there  was 
an  odd  one,  it  should  go  to  the  owner  of  the  mother. 
If  a  man  lived  for  thirty  years  as  a  colonus,  he  be- 
came the  colonus  of  the  owner  of  the  land  on  which 
he  lived ;  and,  though  he  was  still  free,  he  could 
uot  leave  the  land :  and  a  man  who  had  possessed 
for  thirty  years  a  colonus  belonging  to  another, 
could  defend  himself  against  the  claim  of  the  former 
owner  by  the  prescriptio  triginla  annornm.  A  con- 
stitution of  Valentinian  III.  declared  how  free  per- 
sons might  become  coloni  by  agreement,  and,  though 


I  (Plant.,  Mere.,  iii.,  4,  78.— Patron,  f7.>— t.  (Li»,  xxri,  IS.) 
—  S.  (Cr.  ad  Fam.,  ii.,  18.)  —4.  (Jar.,  iii.,  167.  —  Id.,  rii,  S. 
—Mart,  t.,  M,  1 1.— Id., «.,  8, ».)—».  (L.  L.,  v.,  40,  ad.  Mutter.) 
•#.  «,».)— 7.  (Gains,  it,  SI.) 


there  is  neither  this  nor  any  simitar  regulation  id 
the  Code  of  Justinian,  there  is  a  passage  which  ap- 
parently recognises  that  persons  might  become  co- 
loni by  such  agreement.' 

The  coloni  were  not  slaves,  though  their  condi- 
tion in  certain  respects  was  assimilated  to  that  of 
slaves,  a  circumstance  which  will  explain  their  be- 
ing called  servi  terra?,  and  sometimes  being  con- 
trasted with  liberi.  They  had,  however,  connubium, 
which  alone  is  a  characteristic  that  distinguishes 
them  clearly  from  slaves.*  But,  like  slaves,  they 
were  liable  to  corporeal  punishment,  and  they  had 
no  right  of  action  against  their  master,  whose  rela- 
tion to  them  was  expressed  by  the  term  patronus.' 
The  colonus  was  attached  to  the  soil,  and  he  could 
not  be  permanently  separated  from  it  by  his  own 
act,  or  by  that  of  his  patronus,  or  by  the  consent  of 
the  two.  The  patronus  could  sell  the  estate  with 
the  coloni,  but  neither  of  them  without  the  other.* 
He  could,  however,  transfer  superabundant  coloni 
from  one  to  another  of  his  own  estates.  When  an 
estate  held  in  common  was  divided,  married  persons 
and  relatives  were  not  to  be  separated.  The  ground 
of  there  being  no  legal  power  of  separating  the  co- 
loni and  the  estate  was  the  opinion  that  such  an  ar- 
rangement was  favourable  to  agriculture,  and  there 
were  also  financial  reasons  for  this  rule  of  law,  is 
will  presently  appear.  The  only  case  in  which  the 
colonus  could  be  separated  from  the  land  was  that 
of  his  becoming  a  soldier,  which  must  be  considered 
to  be  done  with  the  patron's  consent,  as  the  burden 
of  recruiting  the  army  was  imposed  on  him,  and  in 
this  instance  the  state  dispensed  with  a  general  rule 
foi  reasons  of  public  convenience. 

The  colonus  paid  a  certain  yearly  rent  for  the  land 
on  which  he  lived  :  the  amount  was  fixed  by  cus- 
tom, and  could  not  be  raised  ;  but,  as  the  land-own- 
er might  attempt  to  raise  it,  the  colonus  had  in  such 
case  for  his  protection  a  right  of  action  against  him, 
which  was  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  above 
stated.*  There  were,  however,  cases  in  which  the 
rent  was  a  money  payment,  either  by  agreement  or 
by  custom. 

A  farther  analogy  between  the  condition  of  servi 
and  coloni  appears  from  the  fact  of  the  property  of 
coloni  being  called  their  peculium.  It  is,  however, 
distinctly  stated  that  they  could  hold  property  ;*  and 
the  expressions  which  declare  that  they  could  have 
nothing  "  propria,"7  seem  merely  to  declare  that  it 
was  not  propria  in  the  sense  of  their  having  power 
to  alienate  it,  at  least  without  the  consent  of  their 
patroni.  It  appears  that  a  colonus  could  make  a 
will,  and  that,  if  he  made  none,  his  property  went 
to  his  next  of  kin  :  for  if  a  bishop,  presbyter,  deacon, 
&c,  died  intestate  and  without  kin,  his  property 
went  to  the  church  or  convent  to  which  he  belong- 
ed, except  such  as  he  had  as  a  colonus,  which  went 
to  his  patronus,  who,  with  respect  to  the  ownership 
of  the  land,  is  called  domious  possessionis.*  Some 
classes  of  coloni  had  a  power  of  alienating  their  prop- 
erty.* 

The  land-tax  due  in  respect  of  the  land  occupied 
by  the  colonus  was  paid  by  the  dominus ;  but  the 
coloni  were  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  poll-tax, 
though  it  was  paid  in  the  first  instance  by  the  domi- 
nus, who  recovered  it  from  the  colonus.  The  lia- 
bility of  the  colonus  to  a  poll-tax  explains  why  this 
class  of  persons  was  so  important  to  the  state,  and 
why  their  condition  could  not  be  changed  without 
the  consent  of  the  state.  It  was  only  when  the  co- 
lonus had  lived  as  a  free  man  for  tliirty  years  that 


1.  (Cod_ xi,  tit  47,  a. M.)— *.  (Cod.,  xi.,  tit.  47,  a.  U.)  -» 
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HL&KEUTL'S  ANNONjE. 


PRiEFECTUS  PRETORIO. 


he  could  maintain  his  freedom  by  a  prescript  io,  but 
Justinian  abolished  this  preacriptio,  and  thus  em- 
powered the  dominus  to  assert  his  right  after  any 
lapse  of  time.1  With  respect  to  their  liability  to  the 
poll-tax,  the  coloni  were  called  tributarii,  cetuiti  or 
crmxbut  obnoxii,  adicriptitii,  adtcriptitias  condUionit, 
and  centibu*  adtcripti.  This  term  adscriptio  appears 
to  have  no  reference  to  their  being  attached  to  the 
■and,  but  it  refers  to  their  liability  to  the  poll-tax  as 
being  rated  in  the  tax-books ;  and,  accordingly,  we 
find  that  the  Greek  term  for  adscriptitius  is  'Erairo- 

As  the  coloni  were  not  servi,  and  as  the  class  of 
Latini  and  peregrini  hardly  existed  in  the  later  ages 
of  the  Empire,  we  must  consider  the  coloni  to  have 
had  the  eivitas,  such  as  it  then  was ;  and  it  is  a 
consequence  of  this  that  they  had  connubium  gen- 
erally. A  constitution  of  Justinian,  however,'  de- 
clared the  marriage  of  a  colonus  who  belonged  to 
another  person  and  a  free  woman  to  be  void.  The 
constitution  does  not  seem  to  mean  anything  else 
than  that  in  this  case  the  emperor  took  away  the 
connubium,  whether  for  the  reasons  stated  by  Savig- 
ny, or  for  other  reasons,  is  immaterial.  This  spe- 
cial exception,  however,  proves  the  general  rule  as 
to  connubium. 

The  origin  of  these  coloni  seems  absolutely  uncer- 
tain. They  appear  to  be  referred  to  in  one  passage 
of  the  Pandect*  under  the  name  of  inquilinus,  a 
term  which  certainly  was  sometimes  applied  to  the 
whole  class  of  coloni.  The  passage  just  referred  to 
states  that,  if  a  man  bequeaths  as  a  legacy  the  in- 
quilini  without  the  prsdia  to  which  they  adhere 
(situ  pradiit  quibut  adhttrent),  it  is  a  void  legacy. 
Savigny  conceives  that  this  passage  may  be  ex- 
plained without  considering  it  to  refer  to  the  coloni 
of  whom  we  are  speaking ;  but  the  explanation  that 
he  suggests  seems  a  very  forced  one,  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  his  explanation  of  another  passage 
in  the  Digest.4  The  condition  of  the  old  clients 
seems  to  bear  some  relation  to  that  of  the  coloni,  but 
afl  historical  traces  of  one  class  growing  out  of  the 
other  are  entirely  wanting ;  and,  indeed,  all  evi- 
dence of  the  real  origin  of  the  coloni  seems  to  fail 
altogether. 

Savigny  observes  that  he  does  not  perceive  any 
historical  connexion  between  the  villeins  (mllani) 
of  modern  Europe  and  the  coloni,  though  there  Is  a 
strong  resemblance  between  their  respective  condi- 
tions. There  were,  however,  many  important  dis- 
tinctions ;  for  instance,  the  villein  services  due  to 
the  lord  had  nothing  corresponding  to  them  in  the 
case  of  the  coloni,  so  far  as  we  know.  Littleton's 
Tenures,  section  178,  &c.,  and  Bracton,*  may  be 
.consulted  as  to  the  incidents  of  villeinage. 

This  view  of  the  condition  of  the  coloni  is  from 
Savigny's  Essay  on  the  subject,  which  is  translated 
in  the  Philological  Museum,  vol.  ii. 

PREFECTUS.    ( rid.  Aemv,  Roman,  p.  108.) 

PRiEFECTUS  jERA'RII.    (Vid.  JEmivu.) 

PRiEFECTUS  ANNONiE,  the  prefect  of  the 
provisions,  especially  of  the  corn-market,  was  cot  a 
regular  magistrate  under  the  Republic,  but  was  only 
appointed  in  cases  of  extraordinary  scarcity,  when 
he  seems  to  have  regulated  the  prices  at  which  corn 
•was  to  be  sold.'  The  superintendence  of  the  corn- 
market  throughout  the  whole  Republic  was  at  a  la- 
ter period  intrusted  to  Pompey  for  a  period  of  five 
years  ;'  and,  in  accordance  with  this  example,  Au- 
gustus took  the  same  superintendence  upon  himself, 
and  commanded  that  two  persons,  who  had  been 
pretors  five  years  before,  should  btr  appointed  every 
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year  for  the  distribution  of  the  com'  (curamfn 
ti  populo  dividundi').  Subsequently  Augustus  as 
signed  this  duty  to  two  persons  of  consular  rank  ;• 
but  he  also  created  an  officer,  under  the  title  of  Prm 
feetut  Annona,  who  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
above-mentioned  officers.  This  office  was  a  per- 
manent one,  and  appears  to  have  been  only  held  bj 
one  person  at'  a  time  :  he  had  jurisdiction  over  al 
matters  appertaining  to  the  corn-market,  and,  likr 
the  Prafectut  Vigilum,  was  chosen  from  the  equites, 
and  was  not  reckoned  among  the  ordinary  magis 
trates.4  The  prefectus  annona*  continued  to  exist 
till  the  latest  times  of  the  Empire  :  respecting  hit 
duties  in  later  times,  see  Walter,  Gttek.  it*  Rom. 
Rector,  p.  373,  374. 

PRiEFECTUS  AQUAHUM.  {Vtd.  AqoM  Doc 
tos,  p.  78.) 

PRiEFECTUS  CASTRO'RUM,  prefect  of  tht 
camp,  is  first  mentioned  in  the  reign  of  Augustus 
There  was  one  to  each  legion.*  We  learn  from  Ve- 
getius*  that  it  was  his  duty  to  attend  to  all  malten 
connected  with  the  making  of  a  camp,  such  as  the 
vallum,  fossa,  Ac.,  and  also  to  the  internal  economy 
of  it. 

PRIEFECTUS  CLASSIS,  the  commander  of  a 
fleet.  This  title  was  frequently  given  in  the  times 
of  the  Republic  to  the  commander  of  a  fleet ;'  but 
Augustus  appointed  two  permanent  officers  with 
this  title,  one  of  whom  was  stationed  at  Ravenna 
on  the  Hadriatic,  and  the  other  at  Misenum  on  the 
Tuscan  Sea,  each  having  the  command  of  a  fleet.' 

PREFECTUS  TABRUM.    (Vid.  Fabki.) 

PRiEFECTUS  JURI  DICUNDO.  (Vtd.  Colo- 
hia,  p.  368.) 

PRiEFECTUS  PRETORIO  was  the  command- 
er of  the  troops  who  guarded  the  emperor's  person. 
(Vid.  Pkatokiani.)  This  office  was  instituted  by 
Augustus,  and  was  at  first  only  military,  and  had 
comparatively  small  power  attached  to  it  ;*  but  un- 
der Tiberius,  who  made  Sejanus  commander  of  the 
praetorian  troops,  it  became  of  much  greater  impor- 
tance, till  at  length  the  power  of  these  prefects  be- 
came only  second  to  that  of  the  emperors."  The 
relation  of  the  prefectus  pretorio  to  the  emperor  is 
compared  to  that  of  the  magister  equitum  to  the 
dictator  under  the  Republic.11  From  the  reign  of 
Severus  to  that  of  Diocletian,  the  prefects,  like  the 
viziers  of  the  East,  had  the  superintendence  of  all 
departments  of  the  state,  the  palace,  the  army,  the 
finances,  and  the  law;  they  also  had  a  court  in 
which  they  decided  cases.1'  The  office  of  prefect 
of  the  pretorium  was  not  confined  to  military  offi- 
cers ;  it  was  filled  by  Ulpian  and  Papinian,  and  oth- 
er distinguished  jurists. 

Originally  there  were  two  prefects ;  afterward 
sometimes  one  and  sometimes  two ;  from  the  time 
of  Commodus,  sometimes  three,**  and  even  four. 
They  were,  aa  a  regular  rule,  chosen  only  from  the 
equites  ;14  but,  from  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus, 
the  dignity  of  senator  was  always  joined  with  their 
office." 

Under  Constantino  the  prefects  were  deprived 
of  all  military  command,  and  changed  into  govern- 
ors of  provinces.  He  appointed  four  such  prefects : 
the  one  who  commonly  attended  on  the  imperial 
court  had  the  command  of  Thrace,  the  whole  of  the 
East,  and  Egypt ;  the  second  had  the  command  of 
Illyricum,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  and  usually  res'" 
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aed  first  at  Sirminm,  afterward  at  Thessalonica ; 
the  third,  of  Italy  and  Africa ;  the  fourth,  who  resi- 
ded at  Treves,  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain.1  These 
prefects  were  the  proper  representatives  of  the  em- 
peror, and  thoir  power  extended  over  all  depart- 
ments of  the  state :  the  arm;  alone  was  not  subject 
to  their  jurisdiction.* 

PRiEFECTUS  VI'GILUM,  the  commander  of 
.  the  city  guards.  To  protect  the  state  against  fires 
at  night,  robbery,  housebreaking,  dec?  Augustus 
formed  seven  cohorts  of  watch-soldiers  (ngilet), 
Driginally  consisting  of  freedmen,  but  afterward  of 
others,  one  for  each  of  the  two  regiones  into  which 
the  city  was  divided ;  each  cohort  was  commanded 
by  a  tribune,  and  the  whole  were  under  a  prnfectus 
vigilum,  who  had  jurisdiction  in  all  ordinary  cases 
of  incendiaries,  thieves,  &c. ;  but,  if  anything  extra- 
ordinary occurred,  it  was  his  duty  to  report  it  to  the 
prefectus  urbi.  This  prefect  was  chosen  from  the 
equites,  and  was  not  reckoned  among  the  ordinary 
magistrates.'  We  read  of  the  pnefectus  vigilum 
under  the  reigns  of  Theodosius  and  Arcadius,  at 
which  time  he  had  to  refer  all  capital  crimes  to  the 
prefect  of  the  city.* 

PRIEFECTUS  URBI,  prefect  or  warden  of  the 
city,  was  originally  called  ctutot  urbi$.'  The  name 
prafectus  urbi  does  not  seem  to  have  been  used  till 
after  the  time  of  the  decemvirs.  The  dignity  of 
custos  urbis,  being  combined  with  that  of  prinoeps 
senatus,  was  conferred  by  the  king,  as  he  had  to 
appoint  one  of  the  decern  primi  as  prinoeps  senatus.' 
The  functions  of  the  custos  urbis,  however,  were 
not  exercised  except  in  the  absence  of  the  king 
from  Rome,  and  then  be  acted  as  the  representative 
of  the  king :  he  convoked  the  senate,  held  the  comi- 
tia,  if  necessary,  and  on  any  emergency  might  take 
such  measures  as  he  thought  proper ;  in  snort,  he 
had  the  imperium  in  the  city.'  Romulus  is  said  to 
have  conferred  this  dignity  upon  Denter  Romulius, 
Tullus  Hostilius  upon  Numa  Martius,  and  Tarquin- 
ws  Superbus  upon  Sp.  Lucretius.  During  the  king- 
ly period,  the  office  of  warden  of  the  city  was  prob- 
ably for  life.  Under  the  Republic,  the  office  and  its 
name  of  custos  urbis  remained  unaltered ;  bat  in 
487  B.C.  it  was  elevated  into  a  magistracy,  to  be 
bestowed  by  election.'  The  custos  urbis  was  in 
all  probability  elected  by  the  curie,  instead  of  whom 
JDionysius*  mentions  the  senate.  Persons  of  con- 
sular rank  were  alone  eligible ;  and,  down  to  the 
time  of  the  decemvirate,  every  prefect  that  is  men- 
tioned occurs  previously  as  consul.  The  only  ex- 
ception is  P.  Lucretius  in  Livy,1*  whose  name,  how- 
ever, is  probably  wrong.11  In  the  early  period  of  the 
Republic,  the  warden  exercised  within  the  city  all 
the  powers  of  the  consuls  if  they  were  absent :  be 
convoked  the  senate,"  held  the  comitia,"  and  in 
times  of  war  even  levied  civic  legions,  which  were 
commanded  by  him. 

When  the  office  of  pretor  urbanus  was  instituted, 
the  wardenship  of  the  city  was  swallowed  up  in  it  ;u 
but,  as  the  Romans  were  at  all  times  averse  to 
dropping  altogether  any  of  their  old  institutions,  a 
prefeclus  urbi,  though  a  mere  shadow  of  the  former 
office,  was  henceforth  appointed  every  year,  only 
for  the  time  that  the  consols  were  absent  from 
Home  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  ferie  Lat- 
ine.  This  prefectus  had  neither  the  power  of  con- 
voking the  senate  nor  the  right  of  speaking  in  it,  as 
in  most  cases  he  was  a  person  below  tbe  senatorial 
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age,  and  was  not  appointed  by  the  people,  b  jt  by  the 
consuls.1  When  Varro,  in  the  passage  of  Gellius 
here  referred  to,  claims  for  the  prefectus  urbi  the 
right  of  convoking  the  senate,  he  is  probably  speak- 
ing of  the  power  of  the  prefect  such  as  it  was  pre- 
viously to  the  institution  of  the  office  of  pretor  ur- 
banus. Of  how  little  importance  the  office  of  pre- 
fect of  the  city  had  gradually  become,  may  be  infer- 
red from  tbe  facts  that  it  was  always  given  to  young 
men  of  illustrious  families,*  and  that  J.  Cesar  even 
appointed  to  it  several  youths  of  equestrian  rank 
under  age.'  During  the  Empire  such  prefects  of 
the  city  continued  to  be  appointed  so  long  as  the 
ferie  Latine  were  celebrated,  and  were  even  in 
vested  with  some  kind  of  jurisdiction.4  On  some 
occasions,  however,  no  prefectus  urbi  was  appoint- 
ed at  ail,  and  then  his  duties  were  performed  by  the 
pretor  urbanus.* 

An  office  very  different  from  this,  though  bearing 
the  same  name,  was  instituted  by  Augustus  on  the 
suggestion  of  Mecenas.*  This  new  prefectus  urbi 
was  a  regular  and  permanent  magistrate,  whom  Au- 
gustus invested  with  all  the  powers  necessary  to 
maintain  peace  and  order  in  the  ci'.y.  He  had  the 
superintendence  of  butchers,  bankers,  guardians, 
theatres,  dec. ;  and,  to  enable  him  to  exercise  his 
power,  he  had  distributed  throughout  tbe  city  a 
number  of  milites  stationarii,  whom  we  may  com- 
pare to  a  modern  police.  He  also  had  jurisdiction 
in  cases  between  slaves  and  tbeir  masters,  between 
patrons  and  their  freedmen,  and  over  sons  who  had 
violated  the  pietaa  towards  tbeir  parents.7  His  ju- 
risdiction, however,  became  gradually  extended ; 
and,  as  the  powers  of  the  ancient  republican  pre- 
fectus urbi  had  been  swallowed  up  by  the  office  of 
the  pretor  urbanus,  so  now  the  power  of  the  pretor 
urbanus  was  gradually  absorbed  by  that  of  the  pre- 
fectus urbi ;  and  at  last  there  was  no  appeal  from 
bis  sentence  except  to  the  person  of  the  princeps 
himself,  while  anybody  might  appeal  from  a  sen- 
tence of  any  other  city  magistrate,  and,  at  a  later 
period,  even  from  that  of  a  governor  of  a  province, 
to  the  tribunal  of  the  prefectus  urbi.'  His  jurisdic- 
tion in  criminal  matters  was  at  first  connected  with 
the  questiones  ;*  but  from  the  third  century  he  ex- 
ercised it  alone,  and  not  only  in  the  city  of  Rome, 
but  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  from  it,  and 
he*  might  sentence  a  person  to  deportatio  in  insu- 
lam.1'  During  the  first  period  of  the  Empire  and 
under  good  emperors,  the  office  was  generally  held 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  in  many  cases  for  life ;" 
but  from  the  time  of  Valerian  a  new  prefect  of  the 
city  occurs  almost  every  year. 

At  the  time  when  Constantinople  was  made  the 
second  capital  of  the  Empire,  this  city  also  received 
its  prefectus  urbi.  The  prefects  at  this  time  were 
the  direct  representatives  of  the  emperors,  and  all 
the  other  officers  of  the  administration  of  the  city, 
all  corporations,  and  all  public  institutions,  were  un- 
der their  control.1'  They  also  exercised  a  superin- 
tendence over  the  importation  and  the  prices  of  pro- 
visions, though  these  subjects  were  under  the  more 
immediate  regulation  of  other  officers.1'  Tbe  pre- 
fects of  the  city  had  every  month  to  make  a  report 
to  tbe  emperor  of  the  transactions  of  the  senate,1* 
where  they  gave  their  vote  before  the  consnlares. 
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They  were  the  medium  through  which  the  emper- 
ors received  the  petitions  aad  presents  from  their 
capital.1  At  the  election  of  a  pope,  the  prefect  of 
Rome  bad  the  care  of  all  the  external  regulations." 
PRjEFECTU'RA.  (Vid.  Colonia,  p.  S8S,  883.) 
PR&'FICJE.  ( Vid.  Ftmus,  p.  459.) 
PR^EFU'RNIUM.  (Vid.  Baths,  p.  151.) 
PRiEJUDI'CIUM.  This  word,  as  appears  from 
its  etymology,  has  a  certain  relation  to  judicium,  to 
which  it  is  opposed  by  Cicero,'  "  Ac  quo  nan  pr&ju- 
dicium,  ted  plane  jam  judicium  factum."  The  com- 
mentator, who  goes  under  the  name  of  Asconius, 
observes  on  this  passage,  that  a  projudicium  is 
something  which,  when  established,  becomes  an  ex- 
emplujn  for  the  judices  (judieaturi)  to  follow ;  but 
this  leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  he  means  something 
established  in  the  same  cause  by  way  of  prelimina- 
ry inquiry,  or  something  established  in  a  different, 
but  a  like  cause,  which  would  be  what  we  call  a 
precedent.  Quintilian*  states  that  it  is  used  both  in 
the  sense  of  a  precedent,  in  which  case  it  is  rather 
exemplum  than  prtejudicium  (ret  ex  paribus  count 
judicata),  and  also  in  the  sense  of  a  preliminary 
inquiry  and  determination  about  something  which 
belongs  to  the  matter  in  dispute  (judiciu  ad  ipsam 
causam  pertinentibus),  whence  also  comes  the  name 
praejudicium.  This  latter  sense  is  in  conformity 
with  the  meaning  of  prsjndiciales  actiones  or  prae- 
judicia,  in  which  there  is  an  intentio  only,  and  no- 
thing else.*  (Vid.  Actio.)  These,  accordingly, were 
called  praejudiciales  actiones,  which  had  for  then- 
object  the  determination  of  some  matter  which  was 
not  accompanied  by  a  condemnatio.  For  instance, 
the  qcestion  might  be  whether  a  man  is  a  father 
or  not,  or  whether  he  has  a  potestas  over  his  child : 
these  were  the  subject  of  praejudiciales  actiones.  If 
a  father  denied  that  the  child  who  was  born  of  his 
wife,  or  with  which  she  was  then  pregnant,  was  bis 
child,  this  was  the  subject  of  a  "projudicium  cum 
poire  de  parlu  agnoscendo."  If  a  judex  should  have 
declared  that  the  chUd  must  be  maintained  by  the 
reputed  father,  there  must  still  be  the  prajudicium 
to  ascertain  whether  the  reputed  father  is  the  true 
father.  If  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  mother  was 
his  wife,  there  must  be  a  prsjudicium  on  this  mat- 
ter before  the  prtejudicium  de  partu  agnoscendo. 
These  prejudiced  actions,  then,  were,  as  it  appears, 
actions  respecting  status,  and  they  were  either  civues 
or  pnetoria;.  It  was  a  civilis  actio  when  the  question 
was  as  to  libertas  -,  the  rest  seem  to  have  been  Pre- 
toria? actiones.  Quintilian  makes  a  third  class  of  prae- 
judicia,  "  cum  de  eadem  causa  pronuntiatum  at,"  &c. 
Sometimes  prtejudicium  means  inconvenience, 
damage,  injury,  which  sense  appears  to  arise  from 
the  notion  of  a  thing  being  prejudged,  or  decided 
without  being  fairly  heard ;  and  this  sense  of  the 
word  seems  to  be  very  nearly  the  same  in  which  it 
occurs  in  our  law  in  the  phrase  "  without  prejudice 
to  other  matters  in  the  cause.'" 
PRiBLU'SIO.  (Kid.  Qladiatorm,  p.  476.) 
PR/ENO'MEN.  (Vid.  Noire*,  Roman.) 
PR/EPO'SITUS,  which  means. a  person  placed 
over,  was  given  as  a  title  in  the  later  times  of  the 
Roman  Empire  to  many  officers :  of  these,  the  most 
important  was  the  propositus  tacri  cuhiculi,  or  chief 
chamberlain  in  the  emperor's  palace.'  Under  him 
was  the  primicerius,  together  with  the  cubicularii 
and  the  corps  of  silentarii,  commanded  by  three 
decuriones,  who  preserved  silence  in  the  interior  of 
the  palace.9 


1.  (Symntach,  Epiat,  x.,  SS, *»,  SS.— Cod.,  jdi.,  tit.  49.)—*. 
(gjnuttch.,  Epiat.,  i.,  71-St.)  — t.  (Divinat,  4.)  —  4.  (Int. 
Orat.,  t.,  1,  J.)— 6.  (Glial,  It.,  44.)— S.  (Qaias,  Hi.,  lit ;  W.,44. 
—Dig.  »,  I  it.  S.— Dig.  M,  tit.  S,  a.  8.  —  Inat,  ir,  tit.  6,  •-  It.— 
Theophilui,  Paraphr.  ad  Init.,  it.,  tit.  0, a. 13.)  —  7.  (Cod.,  xil., 
tit.  ».— Cof-  Theod.,vi,  tit.  8.)— 8.  (Cod,  lii,  tit.  18.— Walter, 
Geach.  del  Rflm.  Reckta,  p.  MO.) 
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PRiEROGAIYVA  CENTU'RIA.  (Vii.  Cow 
tia,  p.  297.) 

PRJ5S.  If  we  might  trust  a  definition  by  Auso- 
nius,'  he  was  called  vas  who  gave  security  for  an 
other  in  a  causa  capitalis ;  and  he  who  gave  secu- 
rity for  another  in  a  civil  action  was  praee.  Bat 
this  authority  cannot  be  trusted,  and  the  usage  of 
the  words  vas  and  praes  was  certainly  not  always 
conformable  to  this  definition.  According  to  Varro,* 
any  person  "was  vas  who  promised  vadimonium  for 
another,  that  is,  gave  security  for  another  in  any  le- 
gal proceeding.  Festus*  says  that  vas  is  a  sponsor 
in  a  res  capitalis.  If  vas  is  genus,  of  which  vas  in 
its  special  sense,  and  praes  are  species,  these  defini- 
tions will  be  consistent.  Under  Manceps  Festus  re- 
marks, that  manceps  signifies  him  who  buys  or  hires 
any  public  property  (qui  a  populo  emit  eonducitve), 
and  that  he  is  also  called  praes  because  he  is  bound 
to  make  good  bis  contract  (prastare  quod  promisii) 
as  well  as  be  who  is  his  praes.*  According  to  this, 
praes  is  a  surety  for  one  who  buys  of  the  state,  and 
so  called  because  of  his  liability  (prastare).  But 
the  etymology  at  least  is  doubtful,  and,  we  are  in 
dined  to  think,  false.  The  passage  of  Festus  ex- 
plains a  passage  in  the  Life  of  Atticus,'  in  which  it 
is  said  that  he  never  bought  anything  at  public  auc- 
tion (ad  hastam  publican),  and  never  was  either 
manceps  or  praes.  A  case  is  mentioned  by  Gellius* 
in  which  a  person  was  committed  to  prison  who 
could  not  obtain  pnedes.  The  goods  of  a  praes  were 
called  proedia,'  and  in  Cicero*  and  Livy*  "  pradUms 
tt  pradiis"  come  together.  The  phrase  "prodibus 
cavere,"  to  give  security,  occurs  in  the  Digest,1*  where 
some  editions  have  "pro  odious  cavere."  (See  the 
various  readings,  ed.  Gebauer  and  Spangenberg.) 
The  phrase  "prades  vendere"  means  to  sell,  not  the 
pnedes  properly  so  called,  but  the  things  which  am 
given  as  a  security. 

Prasdiatores  are  supposed  by  Brissonius  to  be  the 
same  as  prasdes,"  at  least  so  far  as  they  were  sure- 
ties to  the  state.  But  praediator  is  defined  by  Gaius" 
to  be  one  "  who  buys  from  the  people ,"  and  from 
the  context  it  is  clear  that  it  is  one  who  buys  a 
praedium,  which  is  farther  defined  to  be  a  thing 
pledged  to  the  populus  "  res  obligata  populo."  The 
prediator,  then,  is  he  who  buys  a  praedium,  that  is, 
a  thing  given  to  the  populus  as  a  security  by  a 
praes ;  and  the  whole  law  relating  to  such  matters 
was  called  jus  praediatorium. 

PRiESCRl'PTIO,  or,  rather,  TEMPORIS  PR^E- 
SCRIPTIO,  signifies  the  exceptio  or  answer  which 
a  defendant  has  to  the  demand  of  a  plaintiff,  found- 
ed on  the  circumstance  of  the  lapse  of  time.  The 
word,  then,  has  properly  no  reference  to  the  plain- 
tiff's loss  of  right,  but  to  the  defendant's  acquisition 
of  a  right  by  which  he  excludes  the  plaintiff  from 
prosecuting  his  suit.  This  right  of  a  defendant  did 
not  exist  in  the  old  Roman  law.  When  the  prae- 
tors gave  new  actions  by  their  edict,  they  attached 
to  them  the  condition  that  those  actions  must  be 
brought  within  a  year  (intra  annum  judicium  dubo), 
that  is,  a  year  from  the  time  when  the  right  of  ac- 
tion accrued.  These  actions,  then,  were  exceptions 
from  the  old  rule,  that  all  actiones  were  perpetue. 
This  rule  became  extended  by  the  longi  temporis 
praescriptio,  which  established  that  in  actions  about 
ownership,  or  jura  in  re,  ten,  or  in  some  cases 
twenty  years,  would  give  a  praescriptio,  when  the 
possessor  could  show  that  he  had  complied  with  the 
main  conditions  of  usucapion,  without  having  ac- 
quired ownership  by  usucapion,  for  if  he  had,  he  had 


1.  (Idyll,  xii,  «.)—*.  (Ling.  Lot,  ri.,  74,  «d.  MOller.)— S.  (a 
T.  Vadwn.)  —4.  ( Yii.  alao  Varro,  L  c.)  —  6.  (C.  Nop.,  «.)—«. 
(Tii,  M.)— 7.  (Paoodo-Aacon.  in  Vorr.,  II,  i,  S4.)-8.  (1.  c.)— » 
(nil,  80.)— 10.  (10,  tit.  3,  a.  8.)  — II.  (Cic,  Pro  Ba-*.,  c  ».- 
ad  Attic,  xii,  14, 17.— Saaton,  Claod,  c  ».— Vol.  Max.,  riii 
It.)— It,  (ii,  61.) 
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BO  need  of  any  exseptio.  This  rule  was  farther  ex- 
tended by  Constantino,  and  a  period  of  80  or  40 
years,  for  i.  seems  that  the  time  was  not  quite  set- 
tled, was  to  be  considered  sufficient  for  a  praescrip- 
tio, though  the  defendant  had  not  complied  with 
the  conditions  of  usucapion.  A  general  constitu- 
tion was  made  by  Theodosius,  A.D.  434,  which, 
with  some  variations,  appears  in  both  the  Codes  ;' 
and  it  enacted  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  actiones 
already  mentioned,  there  should  be  no  bereditatis 
petitio  after  80  years,  and  that,  after  the  same 
tine,  no  personal  action  should  be  brought.  The 
actio  finium  regundnrum  was  excepted,  and  also 
the  action  of  a  creditor  for  his  pignus  or  hypothecs 
against  the  debtor,  but  not  sgainst  others.  Praeju- 
dicialea  actiones  as  to  status  are  not  enumerated 
among  those  against  which  there  was  a  praescriptio, 
but  they  seem  to  be  included  in  the  general  words 
of  the  law.  Justinian,  by  a  constitution  of  the  year 
530,'  established  the  general  rule  of  30  years  for  all 
actions,  with  the  exception  of  the  actio  hypotheca- 
ry, for  wbicb  he  required  40  years.  His  constitu- 
tion enumerates  the  following  actions  to  which  the 
prescripts  of  30  years  would  apply :  Familut  her- 
ciscanda,  Communt  dividundo,  Finium  regundorum, 
Pro  Socio,  Furti  et  Vi  Bowman  Raplorum;  and  it 
adds,  "neque  alterius  eujuscunaue  personalis  actio 
Bitot*  longtorem  esse  trigtnta  anil,  e}e.,  sed  ex  quo 
ab  initio  compelit,  et  temel  nata  est,  <fe.,  post  memo- 
ratum  tempi*  jbtiri."  It  thus  appears  that  all  ao- 
lions  were  originally  perpetuae,  then  some  were 
made  subject  to  praescriptio,  and,  finally,  all  were 
made  so.  In  consequence  of  this  change,  the  term 
perpetuae,  originally  applied  to  actions  that  were 
not  subject  to  praescriptio,  was  used  to  signify  an 
actio  in  which  30  years  were  necessary  to  give  a 
praescriptio,  as  opposed  to  actiones  in  which  the 
right  to  a  praescriptio  accrued  in  a  shorter  time.' 

The  conditions  necessary  to  establish  a  praescrip- 
tio  were,  1.  Actio  nata,  for  there  must  be  a  right  of 
motion  in  order  that  a  praescriptio  may  hare  an  ori- 
gin, and  the  date  of  its  origin  must  be  fixed  by  the 
date  of  the  right  of  action.  S.  There  must  be  a 
continuous  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  person  enti- 
tled to  bring  the  action,  in  order  that  the  time  of 
the  praescriptio  may  be  reckoned  uninterruptedly. 
3.  Bona  fides  was  not  a  necessary  ingredient  in  a 
praescriptio  as  such,  because  it  was  the  neglect  of 
the  plaintiff  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  prae- 
scriptio. But  the  longi  temporis  praescriptio  was 
made  like  to  usucapion  as  to  its  conditions,  of 
which  bona  fides  was  one.  Justinian*  required  a 
bona  fides  in  the  case  of  a  thirty-year  praescriptio ; 
hut  this  was  no  new  rule,  except  so  far  as  the  pos- 
sessor claimed  the  benefit  of  usucapio ;  and  as  the 
longi  temporis  praescriptio,  as  an  independent  rule 
of  law,  disappeared  from  the  legislation  of  Justinian, 
the  bona  fides,  as  a  condition  of  praescriptio,  went 
with  it.  4.  The  lapse  of  time,  which  was  30  years; 
b  it  to  this  there  were  many  exceptions. 

The  sources  on  the  subject  of  praescriptio  are  re- 
ferred to  in  Brinkmann'a  Iustitvtiones  Juris  Romani, 
and  Miihlenbruch's  Doctrine,  Pandectarum,  y  S61 
and  >  481,  on  the  distinction  being  ultimately  abol- 
ished between  praescriptio  and  usucapio.  —  Savig- 
ny.  System  dee  heutigen  Rim.  Jteckts,  vol.  v.,  from 
wltom  this  outline  is  taken.     Vid.  also  Utocuno. 

Praescriptio  had  a  special  sense  in  Roman  plead- 
ings, which  Gaius  has  explained  as  existing  in  his 
time.*  These  praescriptkines  were  pro  aetore,  and 
not  pro  reo ;  and  an  example  will  explain  the  term, 
(t  often  happens  that  an  ohligatio  is  such  that  a 
man  is  bound  to  another  to  do  certain  acts  at  cer- 


1.  (Cad.  Thaorf.,  t»,  tit.  M.— Cod.,  rii.,  tit.  N,  •.  ».)— 1 
(Cod.,  til,  tit.  40,  1. 1.)— a.  iloat,  it.,  tit.  II)— 4.  (CocL,  ?ii., 
M.  Jf.  •  8 )— ».  (i»„  1J0.) 


tain  times,  as,  for  instance,  yearly,  half  yearly,  et 
monthly.  The  payment  of  interest  on  money  would 
be  an  example.  At  the  close  of  any  of  these  cer- 
tain periods,  the  party  to  whom  the  ohligatio  was 
due  might  sue  for  what  waa  due,  but  not  for  what 
was  not  due,  though  an  obligatio  was  contracted  as 
to  future  time,  when  a  debt  had  become  due  in 
consequence  of  an  obligatio,  there  was  said  to  be 
a  praestatio,  or  it  was  said  "  aliquid  jam  pntstan 
oportet:"  when  the  obligatio  existed,  but  the  praes- 
tatio was  not  due,  it  was  "futura  preestatio,"  or  it 
was  said  "prastatio  adhuc  nulla  est."  If  then  the 
plaintiff  wished  to  limit  his  demand  to  what  was 
due,  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  following  praescrip- 
tio :  "Ea  res  agatur  eujus  rei  dies  fuit.'n  The 
name  of  praescriptiones,  observes  Gaius,  is  mani- 
festly derived  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
prefixed  (praescribuntur)  to  the  formulae,  that  is, 
they  came  before  the  intentio.  In  the  time  of 
Gaius  the  praescriptiones  were  only  used  by  the 
actor ;  but  formerly  they  were  also  used  in  favour 
of  a  defendant  (reus),  as  in  the  following  instance : 
"  Ea  res  agatur  quod  prajudicium  hereditati  non  fiat," 
which  in  the  time  of  Gaius  was  turned  into  a  kind 
of  exceptio  or  answer,  when  tbe  petitor  hereditaria* 
by  using  a  different  kind  of  actio,  was  prejudging 
the  question  of  tbe  hereditas  (cum  petitor,  4}c.  . .  . 
prajudicium  hereditati  facial*).    ( Vid.  Psjcjudiciom.) 

Savigny  shows  that,  in  the  legislation  of  Justin- 
ian, praescriptio  and  exceptio  are  identical,  and  that 
either  term  can  be  used  indiffereutly.  He  ob- 
serves, that  the  praescriptiones  which  in  the  old  form 
of  procedure  were  introduced  into  the  formula  fur 
the  benefit  of  the  defendant,  were  properly  excep- 
tiones,  and  it  was  merely  an  accidental  matter  that 
certain  exceptions  were  placed  before  the  intentio 
instead  of  being  placed  at  the  end  of  the  formula, 
as  was  the  usual  practice.  Subsequently,  as  ap- 
pears from  Gaius,  only  the  praescriptiones  pro  aetore 
were  prefixed  to  the  formula ;  and  those  pro  reo 
were  placed  at  tbe  end,  and  still  retained,  though 
improperly,  the  name  of  praescriptiones.  Thus  ex- 
ceptio and  praescriptio  came  to  be  used  as  equiva- 
lent terms,  a  circumstance  to  which  the  disuse  of 
the  ordo  judiciorum  contributed.  Yet,  in  toe  case 
of  particular  exceptions,  one  or  other  of  the  names 
was  most  in  use,  and  the  indiscriminate  employ- 
ment of  them  was  an  exception  to  tbe  general  rule. 
Tbe  prevalence  of  one  or  the  other  name,  in  par- 
ticular cases,  is  easily  explained:  thus,  the  ooli 
and  rei  judicata:  exceptiones  were  always  at  the 
end  of  the  formula,  and  the  temporis  and  fori  prae- 
scriptiones in  earlier  times  were  placed  at  the  be- 
ginning. Savigny  adds,  that  in  modern  times  prae- 
scriptio has  acquired  the  sense  of  usucapion,  but 
this  is  never  the  sense  of  tbe  word  praescriptio  in 
the  Roman  law.  Though  exceptio  and  praescriptio 
oame  to  be  used  as  equivalent,  yet  neither  exceptio 
nor  praescriptio  is  used  in  the  sense  of  temporis 
pnescriptio  without  the  addition  of  tbe  words  tern 
pons,  temporalis,  triginta  annorum,  etc  * 

PR£SES.    (Vid.  Psovincu.) 

PR^ESUL.    (Vid.  Salii.) 

PRiETERITI  SENATCRES.  (Vid.  Nota 
Okniobu,  p.  665.) 

PRiETEXTA.    (Vid.  Tool) 

PRiETEXTA'TA  FA'BULA.  (Vid.  Comojou, 
p.  300.) 

PILETOR  According  to  Cicero,4  praetor  was 
a  title  which  designated  the  consuls  as  the  leaders 
of  the  armies  of  tbe  state;  and  he  considers  I  lie 
word  to  contain  the  same  elemental  parts  as  the 
verb  praire.    The  period  and  office  of  the  command 


1.  (Coapin  Cte.,  Da  Or.,  i.,17.)— *.  (Coptn  Qtin.— Dil. 
10,  tit.  S,  i.  l.H- 1.  (SmrioTi  SyaUm,  ice.  iv.,  JOB;  t.,  Hi.)— 
4.(1-*-,  i",  3.) 
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af  theeoMKtc  night  appropriately  be  nlrd  pneto- 
■■n '  Praetor  was  also  a  tale  of  office  among  the 
Latins. 

The  bim  pnetor  specially  so  caned  was  appoint- 
ed id  the  year  B.C.  366,  and  be  was  chosen  osly 
from  the  patricians,  who  had  this  new  office  crea- 
ted as  a  kind  of  indemnification  to  themselves  for 
being  compelled  to  snare  the  consulship  with  the 
plebeians  '  No  plebeian  praetor  was  appointed  till 
■be  rear  B.C.  337.  The  praetor  was  called  eouega 
eonsulibos.  and  was  elected  with  the  same  auspices 
at  the  eomitia  eeotonata. 

The  pnetorship  was  ongnultr  a  kind  of  third 
'sonsubhip,  and  the  chief  /auctions  of  the  praetor 
\jui  m  vrbe  hare,'  jura  reddirc*)  men  a  portion  of 
the  functions  of  the  consols,  who,  according  to  the 
passage  of  Cicero  above  refciied  to,  were  also  eafl- 
ed jodices  a  jodicando.  The  pnetor  sometimes 
commanded  the  armies  of  the  state ;  and  while  the 
consols  were  absent  with  the  armies,  be  exercised 
their  functions  within  the  city.  He  was  a  magis- 
tratus  enrolls,  and  be  had  the  nnperiom,  and,  con- 
sequently, was  one  of  the  magistratns  majores  :  but 
be  owed  respect  and  obedience  to  the  consols.* 
His  insignia  of  office  were  six  lictors,  whence  he  is 
called  by  PoTybios  yyttiur  or  erpaTnyit  k^axiXuroc, 
and  sometimes  simply  eZairefoeve.  At  a  later  peri- 
od, the  pnetor  had  only  two  lictors  in  Rome.*  The 
pnetorsnip  was  at  first  given  to  a  consul  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  as  appears  from  Livy. 

Id  the  year  B  C.  346  another  pnetor  was  ap- 
pointed, whose  business  was  to  administer  justice 
in  matters  in  dispute  between  peregrini,  or  peregrini 
and  Roman  citizens  ;  and,  accordingly,  be  was  call- 
ed pnetor  peregrinus.'  The  other  pnetor  was  then 
called  praetor  urbanus  "qui  jut  inter  cna  dicit," 
and  sometimes  simply  pnetor  urbanus  and  pnetor 
nrbis.  The  two  praetors  determined  by  lot  which 
functions  they  should  respectively  exercise.  If  ei- 
ther of  them  was  at  the  bead  of  the  army,  the  other 
performed  all  the  duties  of  both  within  the  city. 
Sometimes  the  military  imperium  of  a  pnetor  was 
prolonged  for  a  second  year.  When  the  territories 
of  the  state  were  extended  beyond  the  limits  of 
Italy,  new  praetors  were  made.  Thus,  two  praetors 
were  created  B.C.  227,  for  the  administration  of 
Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and  two  more  were  added  when 
the  two  Spanish  provinces  were  formed,  B.C.  197. 
When  there  were  six  praetors,  two  stayed  in  the 
:ity,  and  the  other  four  went  abroad.  The  senate 
!etermined  their  provinces,  which  were  distributed 
among  them  by  lot.*  After  the  discharge  of  his 
judicial  functions  in  the  city,  a  pnetor  often  had  the 
administration  of  a  province,  with  the  title  of  pro- 
prietor. Sulla  increased  the  number  of  praetors  to 
eight,  which  Julius  Caesar  raised  successively  to 
ten,  twelve,  fourteen,  and  sixteen.  Augustus,  after 
several  changes,  fixed  the  number  at  twelve.  Un- 
der Tiberius  there  were  sixteen.  Two  praetors 
were  appointed  by  Claudius  for  matters  relating  to 
fideicommissa  when  the  business  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  law  had  become  considerable ;  but  Titus 
reduced  the  number  to  one,  and  Nerva  added  a 
praetor  for  the  decision  of  matters  between  the  fiscus 
and  individuals.  "  Thus,"  says  Pomponius,  speak- 
ing of  bis  own  time,  "  eighteen  praetors  administer 
justice  (ju$  dicunl)  in  the  state."*  M.  Aurelius, 
according  to  Capitolinus,"  appointed  a  praetor  for 
matters  relating  to  tutela,  which  must  have  taken 
place  after  Pomponins  wrote.  (Vii.  Pawdect.*.) 
The  main  duties  of  the  praetors  were  judicial,  and 
it  appears  that  it  was  found  necessary  from  time 

1.  (Lir..™..,  !!.)—».  (Lit..  Ti.,  4t ;  vii,  1.)  —  S.  (Lir,  vi., 
41  )— 4.  (Lir.,  »i'.,  ].)—».  (Polrb.,  xxxin..  I.)—*.  (Crasoriniu, 
«•  *4  )  —  7.  (Di(f.  I,  tit.  «, ..  88.)  — 8  (Lir.,  Kiii,  17, ».)— ». 
(Dig.  I,  lit.  t,  i.  M.>— 10.  (M.  Ant ,  v.  10) 
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'  Tteprar^sBtam  was  specially  i 
!  and  he  was  the  fast  is  ram*.  His  duties  < 
I  him  to  Rome,  as  is  iaspbed  by  the  wamar,  aad  he 
,  could  only  leave  the  city  tor  ten  days  a*  a  tine-  It 
i  was  part  of  his  duty  to  superintend  the  hadj  A  path 
'  Bares.  He  was  also  the  chief  magistrate  for  the 
I  administration  of  justice,  and  to  the  edicta  of  the 
'  successrve  praetors  the  Romas  law  owes  is  a  *reat 
I  degree  its  development  and  improvement.  Beth 
|  the  pnetor  uibauus  and  the  praetor  neregi  istts  had 
,  the  jus  edicendi,1  and  their  factions  in  thin  re- 
I  spect  do  not  appear  to  have  been  baited  on  the  es- 
j  tabushment  of  the  imperial  power,  though  it  aaost 
!  have  been  gradually  restricted  as  the  practice  at 
[  imperial  constitutions  and  rescripts  became  com- 
mon.   (Vtd.  Edictch.) 

The  chief  judicial  functions  of  the  pnetor  in  civi 
matters  consisted  in  giving  a  judex.  ( Vtd.  Jcvcx  ) 
It  was  only  in  the  case  of  interdicts  that  he  deci- 
ded in  a  suinuiaiy  way.  ( Vii.  ItrmmcrcM.)  Pro- 
ceedings before  the  pnetor  were  technically  said  to 
be  n  jure. 

The  praetors  also  presided  at  trials  of  cnmmaj 
matters.  These  were  the  qucstiones  perpetoue,'  or 
the  trials  for  repetunds,  ambitus,  majestas,  and  pec- 
olatns,  which,  when  there  were  six  praetors,  were 
assigned  to  four  out  of  the  number.  Sulla  added  to 
these  quaestiooes  those  of  (ahum,  de  sicariia  et  vene- 
ficis,  and  de  parricidis,  and  for  this  purpose  he  added 
two,  or,  according  to  some  accounts,  four  praetors, 
for  the  accounts  of  Pomponius  and  of  other  writers 
do  not  agree  on  this  point.'  On  these  occasion* 
the  praetor  presided,  but  a  body  of  jodices  determin- 
ed by  a  majority  of  votes  the  condemnation  or  ac- 
quittal of  the  accused.    ( Vtd.  Jcdicich.) 

The  praetor,  when  he  administered  justice,  sat  on 
a  sella  curulis  in  a  tribunal,  which  was  that  part 
of  the  court  which  was  appropriated  to  the  pnetot 
and  his  assessors  and  friends,  and  is  opposed  to  the 
subsellia,  or  part  occupied  by  the  jodices,  and  oth- 
ers who  were  present.*  But  the  pnetor  could  da 
many  ministerial  acts  out  of  court,  or,  as  it  was 
expressed,  e  flaw  or  ex  aqua  loco,  which  terms  are 
opposed  to  e  tnounali  or  ex  tufcriore  loco:  fat  in- 
stance, he  could,  in  certain  cases,  giTe  validity  to 
the  act  of  manumission  when  he  was  out  of  doors, 
as  on  bis  road  to  the  bath  or  to  the  theatre.* 

The  praetors  existed  with  varying  numbers  to  a 
late  period  in  the  Empire,  aad  they  bad  still  juris- 
dictio.* 

The  functions  of  the  praetors,  as  before  observed, 
were  chiefly  judicial,  and  this  article  should  be 
completed  by  a  reference  to  Ewctcm,  Inrtarca,  Ju- 
dex, Joiisdictio,  Maoiitiutm,  Pbovincu.     To  the 
authorities  referred  to  under  Edictum  may  be  ad- 
ded, "  Die  Praloritche*  Edtcle  dtr  Rimer,  <(*.,  sea 
D.  Eduard  Schroder,  Weimar,  1815." 
PR^ETCmiA  A'CTIO.    (  Vid.  Actio,  p.  17.) 
PRETORIA  COHORS.     ( Vtd.  Pbatobuhi.) 
PRjETORIA'NI,  sc.  mMtet,  or  Proton*  Cokor- 
ut,  a  body  of  troops  instituted  by  Augustus  to  pro- 
tect his  person  and  his  power,  and  called  by  tha* 
name  in  imitation  of  the  pratoria  cohere,  or  select 
troop,  which  attended  the  person  of  the  praetor  or; 
general  of  the  Roman  army.7    This  cohort  is  said 
to  have  been  first  formed  by  Scipio  Africamis  out 
of  the  bravest  troops,  whom  he  exempted  from  all 
other  duties  except  guarding  his  person,  and  to 
whom  he  gave  sixfold  pay  ;'  but  even  in  the  early 


1.  (Gains,  i.,  *.)—».  (Cic,  Brat.,  e.  87.)— 3.  (Sum.,  Jnl,  41.— 
Dion  Can.,  xlii,  61.)— 4.  (Cic,  Brat,  «.)-».  (Gaius,  i,  SO.) 
— 0.  (Cod, vii,  tit.OS,  1.17  j  v.,  tit.71,1. 18.)— 7.  (S»llo«t,C«.. 
BO.— Cic,  C«t,  u,  11.— Cask,  B  Gall,  i,  40.)-«.  (Feslos,  s.  v.) 
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times  if  the  Republic  the  Roman  general  seems  to 
hare  bet  n  attended  by  a  select  troop.'  In  the  time 
of  the  civil  wars  the  number  of  the  praetorian  co- 
horts was  greatly  increased,'  bet  the  establish- 
ment of  them  as  a  separate  force  was  owing  to  the 
policy  of  Augustas.  They  originally  consisted  of 
nine*  or  ten  cohorts,4  each  consisting  of  a  thou- 
sand men,  horse  and  foot.  They  were  chosen  only 
from  Italy,  chiefly  from  Etruria  and  Umbria,  or  an- 
cient Latium,  and  the  old  colonies,*  but  afterward 
from  Macedonia,  Noricum,  and  Spain  also.'  Au- 
gustus, in  accordance  with  his  general  policy  of 
avoiding  the  appearance  of  despotism,  stationed 
only  three  of  these  cohorts  in  the  capital,  and  dis- 
persed the  remainder  in  the  adjacent  towns  of  Ita- 
ly.' Tiberius,  however,  under  pretence  of  intro- 
ducing a  stricter  discipline  among  them,  assembled 
them  all  at  Rome  in  a  permanent  camp,  which  was 
strongly  fortified.'  Their  number  was  increased 
by  Vitellius  to  sixteen  cohorts,  or  16,000  men.' 

The  praetorians  were  distinguished  by  double  pay 
and  especial  privileges.  Their  term  of  service  was 
originally  fixed  by  Augustus  at  twelve  years,"  but 
was  afterward  increased  to  sixteen  years ;  and 
when  they  had  served  their  time,  each  soldier  re- 
ceived 20,000  sesterces.'1  All  the  praetorians  seem 
to  have  had  the  same  rank  as  the  centurions  in  the 
regular  legions,  since  we  are  told  by  Dio"  that  they 
had  the  privilege  of  carrying  a  vitis  (/iuMor)  like 
the  centurions.  The  praetorians,  however,  soon 
became  the  most  powerful  body  in  the  state,  and, 
like  the  janizaries  at  Constantinople,  frequently 
deposed  and  elevated  emperors  according  to  their 
pleasure.  Even  the  most  powerful  of  the  emper- 
ors were  obliged  to  court  their  favour ;  and  they 
always  obtained  a  liberal  donation  upon  the  acces- 
sion of  each  emperor.  After  the  death  of  Pertinax 
(A.D.  193)  they  even  offered  the  empire  for  sale, 
which  was  purchased  by  Didius  Julianus ;"  but 
upon  the  accession  of  Severus  in  the  same  year 
they  were  disbanded,  on  account  of  the  part  they 
had  taken  in  the  death  of  Pertinax,  and  banished 
from  the  city.'*  The  emperors,  however,  could 
not  dispense  with  guards,  and  accordingly  the  prae- 
torians were  restored  on  a  new  model  by  Severus, 
and  increased  to  four  times  their  ancient  number. 
Instead  of  being  levied  in  Italy,  Macedonia,  Nori- 
cum, or  Spain,  as  formerly,  the  best  soldiers  were 
now  draughted  from  all  the  legions  on  the  fron- 
tiers, so  that  the  praetorian  cohorts  now  formed 
the  bravest  troops  of  the  Empire.'*  Dioclesian  re- 
duced their  numbers  and  abolished  their  privile- 
ges ;"  they  were  still  allowed  to  remain  at  Rome, 
but  had  no  longer  the  guard  of  the  emperor's  per- 
son, as  he  never  resided  in  the  capital.  Their 
numbers  were  again  increased  by  Maxentius,  but 
after  his  defeat  by  Constantine,  A.D.  -313,  they 
were  entirely  suppressed  by  the  latter,  their  forti- 
fied camp  destroyed,  and  those  who  had  not  per- 
ished in  the  battle  between  Constantine  and  Max- 
entius were  dispersed  among  the  legions.1'  The 
new  form  of  government  established  by  Constan- 
tine did  not  require  such  a  body  of  troops,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, they  were  never  revived.  The  emper- 
or's body-guards  now  only  consisted  of  the  domes- 
tici,  horse  and  foot  under  two  comites,  and  of  the 
protectores." 


1.  (Lit.,  ii.,  SO.)— S.  ( Appmn,  Bell.  CiT.,  jii.,  67.— Id.  ib.,  »„  3.) 
I.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  it.,  S.— Soft.,  OcUt.,  49.) — I.  (Dion  Can.,  It., 
84.)— 5.  (Tacit ,  I.  c— M.,  Hi*t.,  i.,  84.)— 9.  (Dion  Cub.,  lxxiT., 
t )— 7.  (Suet.,  OcUt.,  40.)— 8.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  if.,  *.— Sort.,  Tib., 
37.—  Dion  Caaa.,  hrii.,  10.)— 9.  (Tacit.,  Hiat.,ii.,  OS.)— TO.  (Dion 
Can  ,  liT.,  15.)— 11.  (Id..  W,  B.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  17.)— If.  (It. 
14.)— II.  (Dion  Caaa.,  lxxiii.,  11.— Span.,  Julian.,  *.— Haradiu, 
ii.,  7  )— 14.  (Dion  Caaa.,  Imr,  1.)—  IS.  (Dion  Caaa.,  lxxiT.,  1— 
Herodian.,  Hi.,  IS.)— 16.  (Aorei.  Vict.,  Da  Can.,  ».)— 17.  (Zoai- 
■•*,  ii.,  17.— Aural.  Viet.,  Da  C**.,  40.)— 18.  (Cod.,  xii.,  tit  17 
— 04  Thaod  ,  Ti.,  tit.  M.) 


The  commanders  of  the  pnetoriar.s  weie  called 
Pumncn  Pbjxtoeio,  whose  duties,  powers,  dec., 
ire  mentioned  in  a  separate  article. 

PRiETCRIUM  was  the  name  of  the  general's 
tent  in  the  camp,  and  was  so  called  because  the 
name  of  the  chief  Roman  magistrate  was  original- 
ly praetor,  and  not  consul.  ( Vid.  Castra,  p.  220.) 
The  officers  who  attended  on  the  general  in  the  pra- 
torium,  and  formed  his  council  of  war,  were  called 
by  the  same  name.'  The  word  was  also  used  in 
several  other  significations,  which  were  dorived 
from  the  original  one.  Thus  the  residence  of  a 
governor  of  a  province  was  called  the  pratorium? 
and  the  same  name  was  also  given  to  any  large 
house  or  palace.*  The  camp  of  the  praetorian  troops 
at  Rome,  and  frequently  the  praetorian  troops  them- 
selves, were  called  by  this  name.  ( Vid.  Pb^etori 
am.) 

PRA/NDIUM.    (Vid.  Cojna,  p.  874.) 

•PRASITES  LAPIS  (irpaeir^c  Ax'flor ),  "the  Pratt 
of  Jameson  and  Prtstum  of  Kn-wan.  It  is  a  sub- 
species of  quartz,  and,  as  Cleaveland  remarks, 
usually  of  a  leek  or  dark  olive  colour.  It  is  a 
gem,  as  Sir  J.  Hill  says,  of  the  lower  class,  and  is 
known  by  our  jewellers  by  the  name  of  root  of  em- 
erald, lie  Laet  states  that  the  ^pvaotrponof  is  a 
gem  of  greater  value."* 

*PRASIUM  (npamov),  a  name  applied  to  more 
than  one  species  of  the  Marrubium,  L.,  or  Hore- 
hound.* 

•PRASOCU'RIS  (irpooocovp/f),  a  species  of  larva 
or  caterpillar  noticed  by  Aristotle,  Theophrastus, 
and  Athenaeus.  Stackhouse  refers  it  to  the  Cimex 
piatinut,  or  Lady-cow.* 

•PRASON  (irpoo-ov),  the  Leek,  or  Allium  porrum, 
L.    (Vid.  Allium.)' 

PRECAHIUM.     ( Vid.  iKriSDicTO*.  p.  644.) 

PRELUM  or  PR£LUM  is  a  part  of  a  press 
used  by  the  ancients  in  making  wine,  olive  oil,  and 
paper.  The  press  itself  was  called  torcular,  and 
the  prelum  was  that  part  which  was  either  screw 
ed  or  knocked  down  upon  the  things  to  be  pressed, 
in  order  to  squeeze  out  the  last  juices.'  Some- 
times, however,  prelum  and  torcular  are  used  as 
convertible  terms,  a  part  being  named  instead  of 
the  whole.  As  regards  the  pressing  of  the  grapes, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  they  were  first  trod- 
den with  the  feet ;  but  as  this  process  did  not  press 
out  all  the  juice  of  the  grapes,  they  were  after- 
ward, with  their  stalks  and  peels  (teopi  et  foUiculi), 
put  under  the  prelum.'  Cato"  advised  his  coun- 
trymen always  to  make  the  prelum  of  the  wood  of 
black  maple  (eeaymut  ttra).  After  all  the  juice 
was  pressed  out  of  the  grapes,  they  were  collected 
in  casks,  water  was  poured  upon  them,  and  after 
standing  a  night  they  were  pressed  again.  The  li- 
quor thus  obtained  was  called  lora ;  it  was  preserv- 
ed in  casks,  and  was  used  as  a  drink  for  workmen 
during  the  winter.'1  Respecting  the  use  of  the 
prelum  in  making  olive-oil  and  in  the  manufiicture 
of  paper,  see  Hin.,  H.  If.,  xv.,  1 ;  xiii.,  86.— Co- 
lum.,  xii.,  60. 

•PRESTER (Kptxnjp.)    (Vid.  Dips*..) 

PRIMICE'RIUS,  a  name  given  to  various  offi- 
cers and  dignitaries  under  the  later  Roman  Empire, 
is  explained  by  Suidas"  to  be  the  person  who  holds 
the  first  rank  in  anything.  The  etymology  of  the 
word  is  doubtful :  it  is  supposed  that  a  person  was 


1.  (Lit.,  zxi.,  ».)—«.  (Cie.  in  Verr,  II,  It.,  S8 ;  t,  3ft.— St. 

John,  ZTiii.,  38, 33.)— 3.  (Soot.,  OcUt.,  7*.— Id.,  Cal,  37 Jut., 

i,  74.— Dig.  90,  tit.  16,  a.  198.)— 4.  (Tbaophraat.,  Da  Lapid.,  c 
64.— Hill,  ad  loc.—  Adaina,  Append.,  I.  t.)— 4.  (ThnophraiL,  H. 
P„  »i..  1.— Dioacor.,  iii.,  109.1—6.  (Ariatot.,  H.  A.,  t,  17.— The. 
ophmat.,  H.  P., Til.,  S. — Adaina,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 7.  (Tneopbraat, 
H,  P.,  Tii.,  1.)— 8.  (Ser».  ad  Virg.,  Georg..  ii.,  843.— Vitrnr.,  Ti.. 
9.)— 9.  Va>n>,  De  Re  Ro»t.,  i,  54,— Columella,  tit.,  38.)— 10 
(Da  R.  *ua«.,  31.)-ll.  (Varro,  L  c.)-lJ.  (a.  t.) 
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called  primicerius  because  his  name  stood  first  in 
the  wax  (cera),  that  is,  the  tablet  made  of  wax, 
which  contained  a  list  of  persons  of  any  rank. 

The  word  primicerius  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
always  applied  to  the  person  who  was  at  the  head 
of  any  department  of  the  state  or  army,  but  also 
to  the  one  second  in  command  or  authority,  as, 
for  instance,  the  primicerius  tacri  atbiculi,  who  was 
under  the  propositus  sacri  cubiculi.  (Vid.  Pkjbpos- 
itu»  )  Various  primicerii  are  mentioned,  as  the 
prim.cerius  domettieorum  and  protectcrrum,1  fibrica,* 
mensorum,'  notariorum,*  dec. 

1'ItIMIPILA'RIS.    (Vid.  Cbbtdiio.) 

PRIMIPI'LUS.    (Vid.  Centomo.) 

PRINUEPS  JUVENTU'TIS.  ( Vid.  E<juitm,  p. 
418.) 

PRINCEPS  SENATUS.    (Vid.  Sbkatus.) 

PRINCIPES.    (Vid.  Aemt,  Romin,  p.  103.) 

PKINCI'PIA,  PRINCIPALIS  VIA.    ( Vid.  Cas- 

TRA.) 

*PRINOS  (irpivot),  "the  Quereus  coed/era.  or 
Quereus  ilex"  (which  would  appear  to  be  varieties 
of  the  same  species).  "  The  kokkoc,  Vermes,  or 
Scarlet-grain,  is  produced  on  this  tree  by  a  certain 
cIelss  of  insects  '** 

♦PRISTIS  (rrpitmc),  the  Soualus  Pristis,  L.,  or 
Pristis  antiquorum,  L.,  the  Sawfish,  a  large  fish  of 
the  Shark  tribe.* 

PRIVILE'GHJM.     (Kid.  Lei,  p.  681) 

nPOArarEl'AS  rPA*H  (wpoayoyeiae  ypatf)),  a 
prosecution  against  those  persons  who  performed 
the  degrading  office  of  pimps  or  procurers  (wpoayu- 
yoi).  By  the  law  of  Solon,  the  heaviest  punishment 
(Tit  fUywra  entri/iia)  was  inflicted  on  such  a  person 
(iav  T<f  IXevdepov  walia  t)  ywaiica  Ttpoayuyeioq1) 
According  to  Plutarch,*  a  penalty  of  twenty  drachms 
was  imposed  for  the  same  offence.  To  reconcile 
this  statement  with  that  of  ^Eschines,  we  may  sup- 
pose with  Platner*  that  the  law  mentioned  by  Plu- 
tarch applied  only  to  prostitutes.  An  example  of  a 
man  put  to  death  for  taking  an  Olynthian  girl  to  a 
brothel  (injo-ar  bf  olianiaroc)  occurs  in  Dinarchus.1* 
A  prosecution  of  a  man  by  Hyperides  M  itpoavu- 
yia  is  mentioned  by  Pollux."  A  charge  (probably 
false)  was  brought  against  Aspasia  of  getting  free- 
born  women  into  her  house  for  the  use  of  Peri- 
cles." In  connexion  with  this  subject,  see  the  ypa- 
4ai  ETAIPHZEQS,  and  *90PAS  TON  EAET- 
eEPQN." 

PROB'OLE  (rrpotokij),  an  accusation  of  a  crim- 
inal nature,  preferred  before  the  people  of  Athens 
in  assembly,  with  a  view  to  obtain  their  sanction 
for  bringing  the  charge  before  a  judicial  tribunal. 
It  may  be  compared  in  this  one  respect  (viz.,  that 
it  was  a  preliminary  step  to  a  more  formal  trial) 
with  our  application  for  a  criminal  information, 
.hough  in  regard  to  the  object  and  mode  of  pro- 
teeding  there  is  not  much  resemblance.  The  irpo- 
6otel  was  reserved  for  those  cases  where  the  pub- 
ic had  sustained  an  injury,  or  where,  from  the  sta- 
tion, power,  or  influence  of  the  delinquent,  the 
prosecutor  might  deem  it  hazardous  to  proceed  in 
the  ordinary  way  without  being  authorized  by  a 
vote  of  the  sovereign  assembly.  In  this  point  it 
differed  from  the  elaayyMa,  that  in  the  latter  the 
people  were  called  upon  either  to  pronounce  final 
judgment,  or  to  direct  some  peculiar  method  of 
trial ;  whereas  in  the  rrpo6oki),  after  the  judgment 
of  the  assembly,  the  parties  proceeded  to  trial  in 
the  usual  manner.    The  court  before  whom  they 

1.  (Cod.,  iii,,  tit.  17,  •.  2.)— S.  (Cod., xi.,  tit. »,e.  *.)— 8.  (Cod., 
xii.,  tit.  98,  ».  1.)— 4.  (Cod.,  xii.,  tit.  7.)— 5.  (Thaophraat.,  1L 
P  ,  i.,  6,  9.—  Id  iu,,  iii.,  3.— Adam*,  Append.,  a.  t.) — 0.  (Ariatot., 
H.  A.,  ti.,  IS.)— 7.  (jEsch.,  e.  Tiinarch.,  3,  So,  «d.  Staph.)— 8. 
(Sol..  33.)— ».  (Proc.  und  Klag.,  ii.,  SIB.)— 10.  (c.  DomoMh.,  93, 
«1.  Staph.)— 11.  (Ooom.,  iii.,  S7.)— IS.  (Plat.,  Pericl.,  88.— Ar- 
i»ioph.,  Achat*.,  5S7.)— U.  (Mvier,  Alt.  Pro.,  388.) 
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appeared,  however  influenced  they  might  be  oy  tue 
prayudictum  of  the  people,  were  under  no  legal  com- 
pulsion to  abide  by  their  decision ;  and,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  it  is  not  improbable  that,  if  the  people  re- 
fused to  give  judgment  in  favour  of  the  complain- 
ant, he  might  still  proceed  against  his  adversary  by 
a  ypa+v  or  a  private  action,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  case.1 

The  cases  to  which  the  vpo6o\q  was  applied 
were  complaints  against  magistrates  for  official 
misconduct  or  oppression ;  against  those  public  in- 
formers and  mischief-makers  who  were  called  ovko- 
fuvrai ;  against  those  who  outraged  public  decency 
at  the  religious  festivals ;  and  against  all  such  as, 
by  evil  practices,  exhibited  disaffection  to  the  state.* 

With  respect  to  magistrates,'  Schomann  thinks 
that  the  irpotoXai  could  only  be  brought  against 
them  at  those  tmxeipoTovUu  which  were  held  at 
the  first  Kvpia  Unfa/ola  in  every  Prytanea,  when  the 
people  inquired  into  the  conduct  of  magistrates, 
with  a  view  to  continue  them  in  office  or  depose 
them,  according  to  their  deserts.  An  example  at 
magistrates  being  so  deposed  occurs  in  Demosth.,  c. 
Theocr.,  1330.  The  people  (says  Schomann)  could 
not  proceed  to  the  brtxeiporovia  except  on  the  com- 
plaint (irpoSofy)  of  some  individual ;  the  deposed 
magistrate  was  afterward  brought  to  trial,  if  the 
accuser  thought  proper  to  prosecute  the  matter  far- 
ther. There  appears,  however,  to  be  no  authority 
for  limiting  the  rtpotoXai  against  magistrates  to 
these  particular  occasions  ;  and  other  writers  have 
not  agreed  with  Schomann  on  this  point.* 

An  example  of  a  irpo6o?j  against  sycophants  is 
that  which  the  people,  discovering  too  late  their 
error  in  putting  to  death  the  generals  who  gained 
the  battle  of  Arginuss,  directed  to  be  brought 
against  their  accusers.*  Another  occurs  in  Lysias,* 
where  the  words  ovMjMyv  iiravrcc  xai  tv  t£  d^iy 
Kai  h  ry  iuuum)(A<?  ovKofavriac  KareyvuTe,  describe 
the  course  of  proceeding  in  this  method  of  prosecu- 
tion.' 

Those  who  worked  the  public  mines  clandestine- 
ly, and  those  who  were  guilty  of  peculation  or  em- 
bezzlement of  the  public  money,  were  liable  to  a 
npo6o)J).  A  case  of  embezzlement  is  referred  to 
by  Demosthenes,  c.  Mid.,  584.' 

But  the  irpofoXq  which  has  become  most  cele- 
brated, owing  to  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against 
Midias,  is  that  which  was  brought  for  misbehaviour 
at  public  festivals.  We  learn  from  the  laws  cited 
in  that  speech,'  that  npoloTuu  were  enjoined  against 
any  persons  who,  at  the  Dionysian,  Thargelian,  or 
Eleusinian  festival  (and  the  same  ehactment  was 
probably  extended  to  other  festivals),  had  been 
guilty  of  such  an  offence  as  would  fall  within  the 
description  of  ivjiiua  nepi  hp-rip/.  A  riot  or  disturb- 
ance during  the  ceremony,  an  assault,  or  other 
gross  insult  or  outrage,  committed  upon  any  of  the 
performers  or  spectators  of  the  games,  whether  cit- 
izen or  foreigner,  and  even  upon  a  slave,  much 
more  upon  a  magistrate  or  officer  engaged  in  super- 
intending the  performance ;  an  attempt  to  imprison 
by  legal  process,  and  even  a  levying  of  execution 
upon  the  goods  of  a  debtor  during  the  continuance 
of  the  festival  was  held  to  be  a  profanation  of  its 
sanctity,  and  to  subject  the  offender  to  the  penalties 
of  these  statutes.  For  any  such  offence  complaint 
was  to  be  made  to  the  prytanes  (».  «.,  the  proedri), 
who  were  to  bring  forward  the  charge  at  an  assem- 
bly to  be  held  soon  after  the  festival  iu  the  theatre 

1.  (Plainer,  Proe.  and  Kl.,  i ,  388.)— 2.  (Ilarpocr.  and  Soj- 
daa,  a.  ▼.  KaraxoporoWa. — PoUaz,  Ooom.,  yiii.,  46. — .£ach.,  D« 
Fall.  Leg.,  47.— laoer.,irccl  iml.,  344,  ed.  Staph.)— 3.  (Da  Co. 
rait.,  S3].)— 4.  (Platner,  Proc  and  Kl ,  ].,  385.— Meier,  Alt. 
Proc,  S78.)— S.  (Xen.,  Hell.,  i.,  7,  ♦  3S.)— «.  (c.  Agoral.,  184,  ad 
Staph.)— 7.  (Schdm.,  Da  Com.,  934.)— 8.  (Sch6m.,  L  o.-  Plat- 
ner, Proc  und  Kl.,  >.,  381.)-*.  (517, 518, 571.) 
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•f  Bacchus.  The  defendant  'was  to  be  produced 
before  the  assembly.  Both  parties  were  heard,  and 
then  the  people  proceeded  to  vote  by  show  of  hands. 
Those  who  voted  in  favour  of  the  prosecution  were 
said  KaraxtipoTovelv,  those  who  were  against  it 
anoxetpoTovelv.  The  complainant  was  said  xpo- 
taUeadtu  tin  iSiKovvra,  and  the  people,  if  they  con- 
demned him,  TrpoxaTayvoOvat.1 

Some  difficulty  has  arisen  in  explaining  the  fol- 
bwing  words  in  the  law  above  referred  to:  rat 
.TjxjfloJlac  irapadid&ruoav  6oai  iv/Mi  iKTtriOfJvai  uoiv. 
Plainer*  and  Schomann'  suppose  that  by  these 
words  the  prytanes  are  commanded  to  bring  before 
the  people  those  complaints  for  which  satisfaction 
has  not  been  made  by  the  offender  to  the  prosecu- 
tor ;  and,*to  show  that  a  compromise  would  be  le- 
gal, Platner  refers  to  Demosthenes,  c.  Mid.,  568, 
683 ;  to  which  we  may  add  the  circumstance  that 
Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  compromised  his 
charge  against  Midias  for  a  sum  of  money.  Meier* 
explains  it  thus :  that  the  prytanes  (or,  rather,  the 
proedri)  were  to  bring  before  the  people  all  the 
■npo6oXai,  except  those  of  a  trifling  character,  for 
which  they  were  themselves  empowered  to  impose 
a  fine.  (As  to  the  powe"  of  fining,  see  Att.  Pree., 
34. )  If  we  suppose  the  tumphunt  to  take  the  name 
of  irpotdki  upon  its  b»>ig  presented  to  the  proedri, 
the  expression  tKrcritrpivi)  vpotoXi  will  cause  no 
difficulty ;  for  as  dUt/v  rlvttv  signifies  to  pay  the 
damages  awarded  in  an  action,  so  rcpo6o}Ji»  rivtiv 
may  signify  to  pay  the  fine  imposed  by  the  magis- 
trates before  whom  the  charge  was  brought ;  and 
lrpototyv  is  not  used  improperly  for  hrfoXqv,  any 
more  than  Siiarv  is  for  rlfaiita  in  the  other  ease. 
Perhaps  there  is  more  force  in  another  objection 
urged  by  Platner,  viz.,  that  (according  to  this  inter- 
pretation) the  not  bringing  the  case  before  the  as- 
sembly is  made  to  depend  on  the  non-payment,  and 
not  (as  might  have  been  expected)  on  the  imposition 
of  the  fine. 

The  people  having  given  their  sentence  for  the 
prosecution,  the  case  was  to  be  brought  into  the 
court  of  beliea.  In  certain  cases  of  a  serious  na- 
ture, the  defendant  might  be  required  to  give  bail 
for  his  appearance  or  (in  default  thereof)  go  to 
prison.'  The  persons  on  whom  devolved  the  fryt- 
uovia  SixaoTtipiov  were,  according  to  Pollux,*  the 
thesmothetse.  Meier'  thinks  this  would  depend 
on  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  that,  upon  a  charge 
for  the  profanation  of  a  festival,  the  cognizance 
would  belong  to  such  of  the  three  superior  arehons 
as  had  the  superintendence  thereof.  This  would 
<no  doubt)  follow  from  the  ordinary  principles  of 
Athenian  jurisprudence ;  but  it  may  be  conceived 
that  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  complaint  by 
irpotoXq  might  take  it  out  of  the  common  course  of 
practice.*  The  dicasts  had  to  pronounce  their 
verdict  on  the  guilt  of  the  party,  and  to  assess  the 
penalty,  which  might  be  death,  or  only  a  pecuniary 
fine,  according  to  their  discretion.  The  trial  (it 
seems)  was  attended  with  no  risk  to  the  prosecutor, 
who  was  considered  to  proceed  under  the  authority 
of  the  popular  deoree.' 

PROBOULEUMA.     (Fid.  Boolc,  p.  168,  169.) 

PROBOULOI  (irpo&wAoO,  a  name  applicable  to 
any  persons  who  are  appointed  to  consult  or  take 
measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  Thus  the 
delegates  who  were  sent  by  the  twelve  Ionian  cities 
to  attend  tlie  Panionian  council,  and  deliberate  on 
the  affairs  of  the  confederacy,  were  called  itp66ov- 
1m."  So  were  the  deputies  sent  by  the  several 
Greek  states  to  attend  the  congress  at  the  Isthmus, 

1.  (Dasunh.,  c  Mid.,  578,  SSI,  488.)— s.  (Pre.  and  KL,  L, 
*»«.)—»-  (Do  Cum.,  M8.H-4.  <Att.Proc.,*7S.>— 4.  (Meier,  Att. 
Fm,  17a.)  —  *.  (riii,  87.)— 7.  (Le.)— 8.  (Pbtaar,  *».)  —  •. 
(Mater  Alt.  Pro.,  177.)— 10.  (Hood.,  ri,  7.} 
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on  the  occasion  of  the  second  Persian  invasion  ;* 
and  also  the  envoys  whom  the  Greeks  agreed  to 
send  annually  to  Plattea.*  The  word  is  also  used, 
like  vo/tofi\auc,  to  denote  an  oligarchical  body,  is 
whom  the  government  of  a  state  was  vested,  or 
who  at  least  exercised  a  controlling  power  over  the 
senate  and  popular  assemblies.  Such  were  the 
sixty  senators  of  Cnidus ;  and  a  similar  body  ap- 
pears to  have  existed  at  Megara,  where,  although 
democracy  prevailed  at  an  earlier  period,  the  gov- 
ernment became  oligarchical  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.'  A  body  of  men  called 
rtpotovkoi  were  appointed  at  Athens,  after  the  end 
of  the  Sicilian  war,  to  act  as  a  committee  of  public 
safety.  Thucydides*  calls  them  ipxv"  rcva  -rpeo- 
tmipuv  ivdpuv,  olnvtt  mpi  tux  irapovrov  <Sf  &v  kcu- 
pdr  9  upoiovXtieovat.  They  were  ten  in  number.* 
Whether  their  appointment  arose  out  of  any  con- 
certed plan  for  overturning  the  constitution,  is 
doubtful.  The  ostensible  object,  at  least,  was  differ- 
ent; and  the  measures  which  they  took  for  defend- 
ing their  country  and  prosecuting  the  war  appear 
to  have  been  prudent  and  vigorous.  Their  author- 
ity did  not  last  much  longer  than  a  year ;  for  a  year 
and  a  half  aftervard  Pisander  and  bis  colleagues 
established  the  council  of  Four  Hundred,  by  which 
the  democracy  was  overthrown.'  The  first  step 
which  had  been  taken  by  Pisander  and  his  party 
was  to  procure  the  election  of  a  body  of  men  called 
fuyypadijf  avroKpdropef,  who  were  to  draw  up  a 
plan,  to  be  submitted  to  the  people,  for  remodelling 
the  constitution.  Thucydides  says  they  were  ten  in 
number.  Harpocration'  <-itos  Androtion  and  Phi- 
lochorus  as  having  stated  that  thirty  were  chosen, 
and  adds,  'O  6i  OovKvAidj/f  tuv  tena  iftvv/iAvtvot 
povov  tuv  itpotoiXuv.  This  and  the  language  of 
Suidas*  have  led  Schomann  to  conjecture  that  the 
itpotouim  were  elected  as  ovyypafeif,  and  twenty 
more  persons  associated  with  them,  making  in  all 
the  thirty  mentioned  by  Androtion  and  Philocho- 
rus.'  Others  have  thought  that  the  ovyypaftie  of 
Thucydides  have  been  confounded  by  grammarians 
with  the  thirty  tyrants,  who  were  first  chosen  oi 
Toiif  itarpiovf  vopovf  avyypa^oai  naff  oOf  noZirtv- 
aovai."  These  Athenian  itp66ovXoi  are  alluded  to 
by  Aristophanes  in  the  Lytutrata,11  which  was  act- 
ed the  year  after  the  Sicilian  defeat,  and  by  Lysias, 
e.  Eratotth.,  126,  ed.  Staph. 

PROCHEIROTON'IA  (irpoxeipermia.)  (V*. 
Boulc,  p.   169) 

PROCLE'SIS  (npixAffotf-)  (Vid.  Diaitetai,  p. 
358,354.) 

PROCONSUL  is  an  officer  who  acts  in  the  place 
of  a  consul  without  holding  the  office  of  consul 
itself;  though  the  proconsul  was  generally  one  who 
had  held  the  office  of  consul,  so  that  the  proconsul* 
ship  was  a  continuation,  though  a  modified  one,  of 
the  consulship.  The  first  time  that  we  meet  with 
a  consul  whose  imperium  was  prolonged  after  the 
year  of  his  consulship,  is  at  the  commencement  of 
the  second  Samnite  war,  at  the  end  of  the  consular 
year  337  B.C.,  when  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
prolong  the  imperium  (imperium  prorogart)  of  Q. 
Publilius  Philo,  whose  return  to  Rome  would  have 
been  followed  by  the  loss  of  most  of  the  advantages 
that  had  been  gained  in  his  campaign."  The  pow- 
er of  proconsul  was  conferred  by  a  senatus  consul- 
ton)  and  plebiscitum,  and  was  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  a  regular  consul,  for  he  had  the  imperium  and  ju- 


1.  (Herod.,  tM.,  179.)— 3.  (Plutarch,  Arat.,  11.)— 3.  (Arittot., 
Pol.,  ir.,  IS,  8.-1(1.,  ii.,  5,  18.—  M(M-,r,  Dor.,  iii.,  8,  ,  10.— 
Waco-math,  Alteith.,  1.,  ii.,  »1.— Schoauum,  Antiq.  Jar.  PabL, 
8*.)— 4.  (Till.,  1.)— S.  (Suidu,  ».».  npooovXoi.)— 0.  (Thacyd., 
•Hi,  67.— Wachtmulh,  I.,  ii.,  197.)— 7.  (».  t.  EuvyM^Uf.)--* 
(O.T.  npOotXt-t— ».  (Ant.  Jar.  Paul.,  181.)— 10.  (Xon.,  H».l 
*,  1 1.— GOUer  ad  Thuejrd.,  viii.,  67.)— 11.  (t.,  467.)— If.  (Lit., 
Tlii  ■,»,»<!> 
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riadictio,  but  it  differed  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  ex- 
tend over  the  city  and  its  immediate  vicinity  (see 
Niebuhr,  Rom.  Getch.,  iii.,  p.  814,  who  infers  it  from 
Gaius,  iv.,  104, 105),  and  was  conferred  without  the 
auspicia  by  a  mere  decree  of  the  senate  and  peo- 
ple, and  not  in  the  comitia  for  elections.1  Hence, 
whenever  a  proconsul  led  his  army  back  to  Rome 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  triumph,  the  imperium 
(in  urbe)  was  especially  granted  to  him  by  the  peo- 
ple, which  was,  of  course,  not  necessary  when  a 
consul  triumphed  during  the  year  of  his  office. 
Livy,*  it  is  true,  mentions  men  appointed  with  pro- 
consular power  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  the 
time  of  Publilius  Philo ;  but  there  is  this  difference, 
that  in  this  earlier  instance  the  proconsular  power 
is  not  an  imperium  prorogatum,  but  a  fresh  appoint- 
ment as  commander  of  the  reserve,  and  Niebuhr1 
justly  remarks  that  Livy  here  probably  applies  the 
phraseology  of  a  much  later  time  to  the  commander 
of  the  reserve ;  and  this  is  the  more  probable,  as 
Dionysius*  speaks  of  this  ivriorparnyoc  as  having 
been  appointed  by  the  consuls.  Nineteen  years 
after  the  proconsulship  of  Publilius  Philo,  308  B.C., 
Livy*  relates  that  tike  senate  alone,  and  without  a 
plebiscitum,  prolonged  the  imperium  of  the  consul 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus ;  but  it  is  manifest 
that  here  again  Livy  transfers  a  later  institution  to 
a  time  when  it  did  not  yet  exist ;  for  it  was  only  by 
the  lex  Mania  (336  B.C.)  that  the  senate  obtained 
the  right  to  prolong  the  imperium. 

When  the  number  of  Roman  provinces  had  be- 
come great,  it  was  customary  for  the  consuls,  who 
during  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic  spent  the 
year  of  their  consulship  at  Rome,  to  undertake  at 
its  close  the  conduct  of  a  war  in  a  province,  or  its 
peaceful  administration.'  There  are  some  extra- 
ordinary cases  on  record  in  which  a  man  obtained 
a  province  with  the  title  of  proconsul  without  hav- 
ing held  the  consulship  before.  The  first  case  of 
this  kind  occurred  in  B.C.  211,  when  young  P.  Cor- 
nelius Scipio  was  created  proconsul  of  Spain  in  the 
comitia  centuriata.'  During  the  last  period  of  the 
Republic  such  cases  occurred  more  frequently.* 
Respecting  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  the  pro- 
consuls in  the  provinces,  see  Provincu. 

After  the  administration  of  the  Empire  was  new- 
ly regulated  by  Constantine,  parts  of  certain  dio- 
ceses were  under  the  administration  of  proconsuls. 
Thus  a  part  of  the  diocese  of  Asia,  called  Asia  in  a 
narrower  sense,  Achaia  in  the  diocese  of  Mace- 
donia, and  the  consular  province  in  the  diocese  of 
Africa,  were  governed  by  proconsuls.* 

PROCURATOR  is  the  person  who  has  the  man- 
agement of  any  business  committed  to  him  by  an- 
other. Thus  it  is  applied  to  a  person  who  main- 
tains or  defends  an  action  on  behalf  of  another,  or, 
as  we  should  say,  an  attorney  (vid.  Actio,  p.  19) : 
to  a  steward  in  a  family  (vid.  Calculator)  :  to  an 
officer  in  the  provinces  belonging  to  the  Ceesar, 
who  attended  to  the  duties  discharged  by  the  quss- 
tor  in  the  other  provinces  (vid.  Provincia)  :  to  an 
officer  engaged  in  the  administration  of  the  fiscus 
(vid.  Fiscos,  p.  444) ;  and  to  various  other  officers 
under  the  Empire. 

PRODI'GIUM,  in  its  widest  acceptation,  denotes 
any  sign  by  which  the  gods  indicated  to  men  a  future 
event,  whether  good  or  evil,  and  thus  includes  omens 
and  auguries  of  every  description.11'  It  is,  however, 
generally  employed  in  a  more  restricted  sense  to 
signify  some  strange  incident  or  wonderful  appear- 
ance, which  was  supposed  to  herald  the  approach  of 

1.  (Lit.,  ix.,  48.— Id,  x,83.— Id,  xxiii,Se.— Id,  hit,  13.) 
—8.  (iii.,  4.)— 3.  (Hilt,  of  Roma,  ii.,  p.  1*3.) — i-  (ix.,  13.) — i. 
(ix ,48.)— 8.  (Cic,  De  Nat.  Dior.,  ii.,  3.— LIT.,  xxxiii.,  SS.— Cic 
ad  Fun.,  Tiii.,  5,  13.)— 7.  (LiT.,  xxri,  18.)— 8.  (Pint.,  Anil 
Pan!.,  4.— Cic,  Da  Ley.,  i„  30.)— 9.  (Walter,  Oeech.  d«  R6m. 
Rectata,  p.  883,  tee.)— 10  (Virg,  Ma.,  t.,  838.— Serr.  ad  loo.— 
Plin.,  H.  N..  xi.,  37.— Cic.  in  Verr.,  II.,  it.,  4».) 
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misfortune,  and  happened  under  such  circumstances 
as  to  announce  that  the  calamity  was  impending 
over  a  whole  community  or  nation  rather  than 
private  individuals.  The  word  may  be  considered 
synonymous  with  ostentum,  momtrum,  portentum 

Quia  tram  ottendunt,  portendunl,  monttrant,  prm- 
diaint;  otienta,  por tenia,  montlra,  prodigia  dicun- 
tur."1  It  should  be  observed,  however,  ttat  pro 
digium  must  be  derived  from  ago,  and  not  from  dico, 
as  Cicero  would  have  it. 

Since  prodigies  were  viewed  as  direct  manifesta- 
tions of  the  wrath  of  heaven,  and  warnings  of 
coming  vengeance,  it  was  believed  that  this  wrath 
might  be  appeased,  and,  consequently,  this  ven- 
geance averted,  by  prayers  and  sacrifices  duly  offer- 
ed to  the  offended  powers.  This  being  a  matter 
which  deeply  concerned  the  public  welfare,  the 
necessary  rites  were  in  ancient  times  regularly 
performed,  under  the  direction  of  the  pontifices,  by 
the  consuls  before  they  left  the  city,  the  solemni- 
ties being  called  procuratio  prodigiorum.  Although, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  occurrences,  it  was  im- 
possible to  anticipate  and  provide  for  every  con- 
tingency, we  have  reason  to  know  that  rules  for 
expiation,  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  cases, 
were  laid  down  in  the  Ostentaria,  the  Libri  Ritualtt, 
and  other  sacred  books  of  the  Etrurians,*  with  the 
contents  of  which  the  Roman  priests  were  well  ac- 
quainted ;  and  when  the  prodigy  was  of  a  very  ter- 
rible or  unprecedented  nature,  it  was  usual  to  seek 
counsel  from  some  renowned  Tuscan  seer,  from 
the  Sibylline  books,  or  even  from  the  Delphic  ora- 
cle. Prodigies  were  frequently  suffered  to  pass 
unheeded  when  they  were  considered  to  have  no 
direct  reference  to  public  affairs,  as,  for  example, 
when  the  marvel  reported  had  been  observed  in  a 
private  mansion  or  in  some  town  not  closely  con- 
nected with  Rome,  and  in  this  case  it  was  said  mm 
tutcipi,  but  a  regular  record  of  the  more  important 
was  carefully  preserved  in  the  Annals,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  numerous  details  dispersed  through- 
out the  extant  books  of  Livy.'  For  an  interesting 
essay  on  the  illustrations  of  Natural  History  to  be 
derived  from  the  records  of  ancient  prodigies,  see 
Heyne,  Omue.  Acad.,  iii.,  p.  198,  355. 

PRODOS'IA  (irpoiooia).  Under  this  term  was 
included  not  only  every  species  of  treason,  but  also 
every  such  crime  as  (in  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks) 
would  amount  to  a  betraying  or  desertion  of  the  in- 
terests of  a  man's  country.  The  highest  sort  of 
treason  was  the  attempt  to  establish  a  despotism 
(rvpawic)  or  to  subvert  the  constitution  (Karaivttv 
rip  noTureiav),  and  in  democracies  KaraXuetr  rov 
fr/fiov  or  rd  n-Aijtfof.  Other  kinds  of  treason  were 
a  secret  correspondence  with  a  foreign  enemy ;  a 
betraying  of  an  important  trust,  such  as  a  fleet, 
army,  or  fortress ;  a  desertion  of  post ;  a  disobe- 
dience of  orders,  or  any  other  act  of  treachery  or 
breach  of  duty  in  the  public  service.*  It  would  be 
a  betrayal  of  the  state  to  delude  the  people  by  false 
intelligence  or  promises,  or  to  disobey  any  special 
decree,  such  as  that  (for  instance)  which  prohibited 
the  exportation  of  arms  or  naval  stores  to  Philip, 
and  that  which  (after  Philip  had  taken  possession 
of  Phocis)  forbade  Athenian  citizens  to  pass  the 
night  out  of  the  city.*  But  not  only  would  overt 
out  of  disobedience  or  treachery  amount  to  the 
crime  of  irpoiooia,  but  also  the  neglect  to  perform 
those  active  duties  which  the  Greeks  in  general  ex- 


1. 

Etrnaker. 


(Cic,  De  DiT.,  i.,  43.)— 3.  (Cic,  De  DiT.,  i,  33.— MOUar, 

eker,  i,  p.  33,  38, 343;  ii.,  30,  M,  IS*,  111,  148.  137.)-! 

(See  LiT.,  ii.,  43;  iii.,  10;  xxiT.,  44;  xxxTii,  3;  xliii.,  13.— 

Mailer,  Die  Etrueker,  ii.,  p.  101.— Hartang,  Die  Religion  del 
RBmer,  i.,  p.  98.)— 4.  (Demoeth,  Pro  Cor.,  84*.— Id.,  c  Let*. 
481.— Id.,  c  Timocr,  744.— Id.,  c  Timoth,  1804.— Id.,  Pro  Cor 
Triererch,  1*30.— Lyi.,  e.  Agor.,  ISO,  131,  od.  Steph  — Lycnrg. 
e.  Leocr.,  155,  ed.  Steph.)—!.  (Demoeth.,  c.  Lept.,  487,  4SS.- 
Id,  Pro  Cor,  *SS\— Id,  De  Fala.  Leg ,  43*  ) 
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pecfed  of  every  good  citizen.  Cowardice  m  battle 
{ieiXia)  would  be  an  instance  of  this  kind ;  so 
would  any  breach  of  the  oath  taken  by  the  Ifytfiot 
at  Athens,  or  any  line  of  conduct  for  which  a 
charge  of  disaffection  to  the  people  (itumiitftla) 
might  he  successfully  maintained.'  Thus  we  find 
persons,  whose  offence  was  the  propounding  uncon- 
stitutional laws,  or  advising  bad  measures,  or  the 
like,  charged  by  their  political  opponents  with  an 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  constitution.1  Of  the 
facility  with  which  such  charges  might  be  made  at 
Athens,  especially  in  times  of  political  excitement, 
when  the  most  eminent  citizens  were  liable  to  be 
suspected  of  plots  against  the  state,  history  affords 
abundant  proof;  and  Greek  history,  no  loss  than 
modern,  shows  the  danger  of  leaving  the  crime  of 
treason  undefined  by  the  law,  and  to  be  interpreted 
by  judges.'  One  of  the  most  remarkable  trials 
for  constructive  treason  at  Athens  was  that  of  Leoo- 
rates,  who  left  the  city  after  the  defeat  at  Chav 
ronea,  and  was  prosecuted  by  Lycurgus  for  deser- 
tion of  his  country.  The  speech  of  Lycurgus  is 
preserved  to  us,  and  is  a  good  specimen  of  his  elo- 
quence. The  facts  of  the  case  are  stated  in  p.  160, 
ed.  Steph.  The  nature  of  the  charge  may  be  seen 
from  various  expressions  of  the  orator,  such  as 
irpoioic  rove  veuf  rai  rd  W17  *ai  raf  b>  rotf  voftoit 
■frvoiaf  ( 147),  /n/  porflrioas  roif  mtrpioif  lepotf,  ty/tara- 
Aiirov  rijv  woXiv  (148),  oi  ov/ite6Xiiftcvot  oiSiv  el{ 
tt/v  T7f  jrcSAewf  oon)pUn>  (163),  Qevyuv  rdv  virip  r$f 
raTpiSof  Ktvdww  (154),  and  the  like.  The  defence 
of  the  accused  was,  that  he  did  not  leave  Athens 
with  a  traitorous  intention  (M  npodoafo),  but  for 
the  purposes  of  trade  (eiri  i/amplf).* 

The  ordinary  method  of  proceeding  against  those 
who  were  accused  of  treason  or  treasonable  prac- 
tices was  by  tlaayytXLa,  as  in  the  case  of  Leocrates.' 
In  some  cases  a  ypwpn  might  be  laid  before  the  thes- 
mothetK.'  We  read  of  an  old  law,  by  which  the 
jurisdiction  in  trials  for  high  treason  was  given  to 
the  archon  paoiXevc.1  But  it  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected that  in  a  Greek  city,  state  offences  would 
always  be  prosecuted  according  to  the  forms  of  law ; 
and  we  find  various  instances  in  which  magistrates, 
generals,  and  others,  took  a  summary  method  for 
bringing  traitors  and  conspirators  to  justice.  Thus 
a  certain  person,  named  Antiphon,  who  had  prom- 
ised Philip  to  hum  the  Athenian  arsenal,  was  seized 
by  the  council  of  Areopagus,  and  afterward  put  to 
the  torture  and  condemned  to  death  by  the  people.' 
As  to  the  power  of  the  Areopagus,  see  farther  Ly- 
curgus, e.  Ltoe.,  164.  The  people  in  assembly  might, 
of  course,  direct  any  extraordinary  measures  to  be 
taken  against  suspected  persons,  as  they  did  in  the 
affair  of  the  Hermes  busts,'  and  by  their  itfttofia 
might  supersede  even  the  form  of  a  trial.  So  fear- 
ful were  the  Athenians  of  any  attempt  to  establish 
a  tyranny  or  an  oligarchy,  that  any  person  who  con- 
spired for  such  purpose,  or  any  person  who  held  an 
office  under  a  government  which  had  overthrown 
the  constitution,  might  be  slain  with  impunity. 
Every  citizen,  indeed,  was  under  an  obligation  to 
kill  such  a  person,  and  for  so  doing  was  entitled  by 
law  to  honours  and  rewards." 

The  regular  punishment  appointed  by  the  law  for 
most  kinds  of  treason  appears  to  have  been  death," 


1.  (Xen.,  C/rop.,  ri.,  4,  »  14 ;  3,  i  S7.— Eorip.,  Phaniee.,  1001. 
— Andoc.,  c.  Alcib.,  80,  ed.  Staph. — Lycnrg .,  c  Leocr ,  157,  ed. 
Steph.— Demoeth.,  Pro  Cor.,  MS.)— S.  (Demoeth.,  «,-!  enrol., 
iro.-jE.ch.,  e.  Trmarch..  1.— M.,  c.  Ctes.,  8S,  ed.  Staph-— Ln., 
Pro  Polrrt.,  1S»,  ed.  Steph.)— I.  (Arietoph.,  Eq.,  *»»,  47S,  80*. 
—Veep.,  483,  MS.— Wechjmnth,  Hell.  Alt.,  I.,  «.,  1S4 ;  1L,  i., 
178.)— 4.  (See  Argument,  end  p.  1M.>— 6.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  Tiii., 
OS.)— «.  (Demoeth.,  c  Steph.,  1137.)— 7.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc,  SO.) 
—8.  (Demoeth.,  Pro  Cor.,  «71.— .Keeh.,  c  Ctet.,  80,  ed.  Steph.) 
— ».  (Tnuerd.,  Ti.,  00,  «!.)— 10.  (Andoc.,  De  Myet.,  IS,  IS,  ed. 
tleph.—  Lye.,  Air^.  «oraX.  nSroi.,  I7S,  ed.  Steph.)  —  11.  (Xee-, 
Hefien.,  i.,  7, 4  St.— Demoeth.,  Pro  Cor.,  S38.— Lrcorg.,  c  Leocr., 
148, 1SS,  ed.  Steph  ) 


which,  no  doubt  might  be  mitigated  by  decree  of 
the  people,  as  in  the  case  of  Miltiades'  and  many 
others.  The  less  heinous  kinds  of  irpotooia  were 
probably  punished  at  the  discretion  of  the  court 
which  tried  them.'  The  goods  of  traitors  who 
suffered  death  were  confiscated,  and  their  houses 
razed  to  the  ground ;  nor  were  they  permitted  to 
be  buried  in  the  country,  but  had  their  bodies  cast 
out  in  some  place  on  the  confines  of  Attica  and 
Megara.  Therefore  it  was  that  the  bones  of  The- 
mistocles,  who  had  been  condemned  for  treason, 
were  brought  over  and  buried  secretly  by  his 
friends.'  The  posterity  of  a  traitor  became  anpot, 
and  those  of  a  tyrant  were  liable  to  share  the  fato 
of  their  ancestor.4  Traitors  might  be  proceeded 
against  even  after  their  death,  as  we  have  seen 
done  in  modern  times.  Thus  the  Athenians  re- 
solved to  prosecute  Phrynichus,  who  had  been 
most  active  in  setting  up  the  oligarchy  of  the  Four 
Hundred  (rdv  vexpdv  tpivtiv  rcpodoa(ai),  and  also  to 
subject  his  defenders  to  the  punishment  of  traitors 
in  case  of  a  conviction.  This  was  done.  Judgment 
of  treason  was  passed  against  Phrynichus.  His 
bones  were  dug  up,  and  '  ast  out  of  Attica ;  his  de- 
fenders put  to  death ;  and  his  murderers  honoured 
with  the  freedom  of  the  «./.* 

nPOAOS'iAS  TPA*H  (npodoauxi  ypwtf).  (Vid. 
Pkodoma.) 
PROEDRI.  (Vid.  Boule,  p.  168, 170.) 
PROEDROS1A  or  PROEDROS'IAI  (rrpoijdpAna 
and  npoti&pooiai)  were  sacrifices  (or,  according  to 
other  writers,  a  festival)  offered  to  Demeter  at  the 
time  when  the  seeds  were  sown,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  plentiful  harvest.'  According  to  Suidas, 
the  Athenians  performed  this  sacrifice  in  01.  6,  on 
behalf  of  all  the  Greeks ;  but  from  all  the  other  ac- 
counts it  would  appear  that  the  Athenians  did  so 
at  all  times,  and  that  the  instance  mentioned  by 
Suidas  is  only  the  first  time  that  proedrosia  were 
offered  by  the  Athenians  for  all  the  Greeks.  They 
are  said  to  have  been  instituted  on  the  command  of 
some  oracle,  at  a  time  when  all  the  world  was  suffer- 
ing from  scarcity  or  from  the  plague.'' 

PROEIS'PHORA  (■npotu+opu).   {Vid.  Eisphoba, 
p.  393.) 

nPOEI£4>OPA2  AIKH  {rrpotio<jiopdc  duaj),  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  a  member  of  a  symmoria,  to  re- 
cover a  rate  paid  on  account  of  another.  The  sym- 
moria) being  so  arranged  that  three  hundred  of  the 
richest  men  were  selected  to  form  a  superior  board, 
responsible  to  the  state  in  the  first  instance  for  the 
collection  of  a  property  tax,  the  people  passed  a 
decree,  in  case  of  need,  commanding  them  to  pa) 
the  whole  tax  in  advance.  These  then  were  en- 
titled to  be  reimbursed  by  the  remaining  nine  hun- 
dred of  the  symmoria),  and  each  of  them  probably 
had  a  certain  number  assigned  to  him  by  the  strat- 
egy for  that  purpose,  against  whom  he  might 
bring  actions  for  contribution  according  to  their  re- 
spective assessments.  To  recover  money  so  ad- 
vanced was  called  irpociofopav  Ko/il&odai.*  This 
cause,  like  others  relating  to  the  property  tax  and 
the  trierarchy,  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
strategi' 
PROELJA'LES  DIES.  {Vid.  Dies,  p.  362.) 
PROFESTI  DIES.  {Vid.  Dies,  p.  362.) 
PROGAMEIA.  {Vid.  Mabruoe,  Greek,  page 
619.) 


I.  (Herod.,  ri.,  ISO.)—  t.  (Demoeth.,  c.  Timocr.,  740.— Id.,  c 
Theocr.,  1344.)— 3.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  138.)— 4.  (Menrrina,  Them. 
Alt.,  ii.,  S,  IS.— Plainer,  Proc.  and  King,  ii.,  8S.  —  Meier,  Alt. 
Proc,  S41,  De  boo  Damn.,  11-13,  ISA.) — *.  (Thncyd.,  Tiii.,  OS.— 
Lroas,  o.  Agor.,  ISO.— Lrcnry.,  c.  Leocr.,  104,  ed.  Steph.)— 6. 
(Suidaa. — Heerch. — EtvmoL  Mag.,  e.  y. — Anion  in  Ejnct-,  iii., 
*1.)— 7.  (Sold.,  e.  t.  E^xeiiiVi).— Compare  Lycnrg.,  Fragm.,  o. 
Menee.)— 8.  (Demoeth.,  c.  Pantam.,  977.— Id.,  c.  Phcnfpp. 
1040.— Id.,  c  PoItcI.,  1»08.)- 9.  (Bockh,  StaaUh.  der  Ath.,  u, 
70, 71.— Meier,  Au.  Proc.,  107, 4».) 
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I'ROIX  (vpoif).  (rid.  Dos,  Gbbbk.) 
PRO^ETA'RII.  (Vid.  Caput.) 
PROMETHEFA  (Hooii^tia),  a  festival  celebra- 
ted at  Athens  in  honour  of  Prometheus.1  The 
time  at  which  it  was  solemnized  is  not  known,  but 
it  was  one  of  the  five  Attic  festivals  which  were 
held  with  a  torch-race  in  the  Ceramicus'  (compare 
lawPADEPHouA),  for  which  the  gymnasiarch  had 
to  supply  the  youths  from  the  gymnasia.  Prome- 
theus himself  was  believed  to  have  instituted  this 
torch-race,  whence  he  was  called  the  torch-bearer.* 
The  torch-race  of  the  Prometheia  commenced  at 
the  so-called  altar  of  Prometheus  in  the  Academia,* 
or  in  the  Ceramicus,  and  thence  the  youths  with 
their  torches  raced  to  the  city.* 

PROMISSOR.     (Vid.  Obligations*,  p.  673.) 
PROMULSIS.     ( Vid.  CaKA,  p.  876.) 
PROTVUBjE,  PRO'NUBI.    (  Vid.  Mabmaoc,  Ro- 
man, p.  635.) 
PROPNIGE'UM.    (Vid.  Baths,  p.  161.) 
PROPRIETOR.    (Vid.  Pbovinoia.) 
PROPRI'ETAS.    (Vid.  Dominium.) 
PROQU-iESTOR.    ( Vid.  Qo^stob.) 
PRORA.    (Kid.  Ships.) 
PROSCE'NIUM.    (Vid.  Thsatkum.) 
PROSCLE'SIS  (wpSoKXyoit).  (Vid.  Dies,  p.  368.) 
PROSCRIPTIO.    The  verb  proscribe™  properly 
signifies  to  exhibit  a  thing  for  sale  by  means  of  a 
bill  or  advertisement :  in  this  sense  it  occurs  in  a 
great  many  passages.    But  in  the  time  of  Sulla  it 
assumed  a  very  different  meaning,  for  he  applied  it 
to  a  measure  of  bis  own  invention,*  namely,  to  the 
sale  of  the  property  of  those  who  were  put  to  death 
at  his  command,  and  who  were  themselves  called 
proscripti.    Towards  the  end  of  the  year  88  B.C., 
Sulla,  after  his  return  from  Pneneste,  declared  be- 
*ore  the  assembly  of  the  people  tbat  be  would  im- 
rove  their  condition,  and  punish  severely  all  those 
who  had  supported  the  party  of  Marius.'     The 
people  appear  tacitly  to  have  conceded  to  him  all 
the  power  which  he  wanted  for  the  execution  of  his 
design,  for  the  lex  Cornelia  de  Proscriptione  et  Pro- 
scriptis  was  sanctioned  afterward,  when  he  was 
made  dictator.'    This  law,  which  was  proposed  by 
the  interrex  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  at  the  command  of 
Sulla,  is  sometimes  called  lex  Cornelia*  and  some- 
times lex  Valeria.    Cicero"  pretends  not  to  know 
whether  he  should  call  it  a  lex  Cornelia  or  Valeria." 
Sulla  drew  up  a  list  of  the  persons  whom  he 
wished  to  be  killed,  and  this  list  was  exhibited  in 
the  Forum  to  public  inspection.    Every  person  con- 
tained in  it  was  an  outlaw,  who  might  be  killed  by 
any  one  who  met  him  with  impunity,  even  by  his 
slaves  and  his  nearest  relatives.    All  his  property 
was  taken  and  publicly  sold.    It  may  naturally  be 
supposed  that  such  property  was  sold  at  a  very  low 
price,  and  was  in  most  cases  purchased  by  the 
friends  and  favourites  of  Sulla ;  in  some  instances, 
only  part  of  the  price  was  paid  at  which  it  bad  been 
purchased."    The  property  of  those  who  had  fallen 
in  the  ranks  of  his  enemies  was  sold  in  the  same 
manner."  Those  who  killed  a  proscribed  person,  or 
gave  notice  of  his  place  of  concealment,  received 
two  talents  as  a  reward ;  and  whoever  concealed 
or  gave  shelter  to  a  proscribed,  was  punished  with 
death."  But  this  was  not  all ;  the  proscription  was 
regarded  as  a  corruption  of  blood,  and,  consequent- 


1.  (Xen.,  De  Rep.  Ath.,  3,  t  4.— Harpocrat.,  i.  v.  A«|<ra{.) — 
8.  (Harpocrat.,  1.  c— Schol.  ad  Ariatoph.,  Ran.,  1310—3.  (Hy- 
gin.,  Poet.  Aetron.,  ii.,  IS.— Eurip.,  Phceniaa.,  1139.— Philoatr., 
Vit.  Soph.,  ii.,  SO.)— 4.  (Paw., i.,30, 4  20—5.  (Welcker,  JEtcbjl 
Tnlog.,  p.  ISO,  &c.)  —  fl.  (Veil.  Paterc,  ii.,  28.)— 7.  (Appian, 
Bell.  Cir.,  i.,  95.)— 8.  (Cio.,  De  Leg.,  i.,  IS.— Id.,  De  Leg.  Agr., 
•ii.,  3,  *c— Appian,  Bell.  Cir.,  i.,  48.)— 9.  (Cic.  inVerr,  i.,  47.) 
— 10.  (Pro  Roio.  Amer.,  43.)— 11.  (Compare  Schol.  Gronor.,  p. 
485,  ed.  Orelli.)  —  IS.  (Salhut,  Fragm.,  p.  338,  ed.  Qerlaeh.)  — 
IS.  (Cic.  Pro  Rok.  Amer.,  410—14.  (Cic.  in  Verr.,  i.,  47.— 
Plot.,  Sol  ,  31.— Suet.,  Jol.,  11.) 
SIS 


ly,  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  proscribed  persons 
were  forever  excluded  from  all  public  offices.1 

After  this  example  of  a  proscription  had  once 
been  set,  it  was  readily  adopted  by  those  in  power 
during  the  civil  commotions  of  subsequent  years. 
This  was  the  case  during  the  triumvirate  of  Anto- 
nius,  Cesar,  and  Lepidus  (43  B.C.).    Their  pro- 
scription was  not  less  formidable  than  that  of  Sulla, 
for  3000  equites  and  300  senators  are  said  to  havn 
been  murdered.* 
PROSECUTO'RIA  ACTIO.   (Vid.  Actio, p.  17.) 
PROSTIME'MA  (npoari^iia).    (Vid.  Timsma.) 
PROST'ATES  (xpoer&TiK).    (Vid.  Lucbtos, 
Gbbik;  Metoieol) 

UPOSTATHS  TOT  AHTtfOT  (npooraTK  to*  &n- 
/urn),  a  leader  of  the  people,  denoted  at  Athens  and 
in  other  democratic*!  states  a  person  who  by  his 
character  and  eloquence  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  people,  and  whose  opinion  had  the  greatest 
sway  among  them :'  such  was  Pericles.  It  appears, 
however,  that  npooraTtic  tot)  6q/wv  was  also  the 
title  of  a  public  officer  in  some  Doric  states.* 
PROTH'ESIS  (irp66eatc).  (Vid.  Fdnus,  p.  456.) 
PR0THE8"MIA  (irpofooydc),  the  term  limited  for 
bringing  actions  and  prosecutions  at  Athens.  In 
all  systems  of  jurisprudence  some  limitation  of  this 
sort  has  been  prescribed,  for  the  sake  of  quieting 
possession,  and  affording  security  against  vexatious 
litigation.  The  Athenian  expression  wpoOeofUac 
vo/toc  corresponds  to  onr  ttatute  of  limitation*.  The 
time  for  commencing  actions  to  recover  debts  or 
compensation  for  injuries  appears  to  have  been  lim- 
ited to  five  years  at  Athens.  Toif  doucoiyurvotf  o 
2dXov  to  nkvTt  Irq  Uovov  irirqaaf  elvai  elovpdiaa- 
6Vu.*  Inheritance-causes  stood  on  a  peculiar  foot- 
ing. When  an  estate  bad  been  adjudged  to  a  party, 
he  was  still  liable  to  an  action  at  the  suit  of  a  new 
claimant  for  the  whole  period  of  his  life,  and  his 
heir  for  five  years  afterward.  This  arose  from  the 
anxiety  of  the  Athenians  to  transmit  inheritances  in 
the  regular  line  of  succession.  ( Vid.  Hebks,  Gexee.) 
The  liability  of  bail  continued  only  for  a  year  (tyyiat 
tntrtioi  r}<rnt>),  and,  of  course,  no  proceeding  could 
be  taken  against  them  after  the  expiration  of  the 
year.*  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  period  was  pre- 
scribed for  bringing  criminal  prosecutions,  at  least 
for  offences  of  the  more  serious  kind,  though,  of 
course,  there  would  be  an  indisposition  in  the  jury 
to  convict  if  a  long  time  had  elapsed  since  the  of- 
fence was  committed. '  Certain  cases,  however, 
must  be  excepted.  The  rpa+r)  inpamfuw  could 
only  be  brought  within  a  year  after  the  propounding 
of  the  law  ;*  and  the  Mivcu  against  magistrates 
were  limited  to  a  certain  period,  according  to  Pol- 
lux.' Amnesties  or  pardons,  granted  by  special 
decrees  of  the  people,  scarcely  belong  to  this  sub- 
ject." The  term  npofcopia  is  applied  also  to  the 
time  which  was  allowed  to  a  defendant  for  paying 
damages,  after  the  expiration  of  which,  if  he  had 
not  paid  them,  he  was  called  wrepijfMpoj,  virepiipo- 
Beinroc,  or  lKirp68to/toc.xl 

PROTHYRA  (xpdtopa).  (Vid.  House,  Gbkek, 
p.  614.) 

PROTRYG'IA  (Xlporpvyta),  a  festival  celebrated 
in  honour  of  Dionysus,  surnamed  Protryges,  and  of 
Poseidon.1'  The  origin  and  mode  of  celebration  of 


1.  (Plat.,  1.  c- Veil.  Paterc.,  ii.,  98.— QuintiL,  xi.,  1,  85.)— 1 
(Appian,  Bell.  Cir.,  iv.,  5.— Veil.  Paterc.,  ii.,  66.— Suet.,  Octar. 
37.— Liv.,  Enit.,  lib.  1300—3.  (Plato,  Rep.,  viil.,  p.  565,  c.)— 4. 
(MOller,  Dor.,  iii.,9,  T  1.— Wachamuth,  i.,  S,p.  435,  Ac.  — 6 
C.  MOller,  De  Corcyr.  Repab.,  p.  49.  —  K.  F.  Hermann,  Lehr- 
bttoh,  etc.,  i  69,  3,  4.)— 5.  (Deraoath.,  Pro  Phorm.,  953.— Id.,  a 
Nauaim.,  989.  —  Harpocrat.,  i.  t.  IJpoQtofttas  vtpos.)  —  6.  (De- 
raoath., o.  Apatur.,  001.) — 7.  (Lrs^  c.  Simon.,  98. — flqti  roe  or 
iroe,  109  ;  o.  Agar.,  137,  ed.  StephO— 8.  (Ilapavefnty  yooej*,  and 
BcMm.,  De  Comit.,  3780—9.  (Onom,  riii.,  450—10.  (Tit 
Mteb.,  c.  Timaroh., «,  ed.  StephO— 1 1.  (Meier,  Att.  Proa,  634, 
746.)— 13.  (Heejch.,  a.  v.— .Elian,  V.  H.,  iii.,  41.) 
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PROVINCIA. 


this  festival  at  Tyre  are  described  by  Achillea  Ta- 
tius.1 

PROVIN'CIA,  The  original  meaning  of  this 
word  seems  to  be  "  a  doty"  or  "  matter  intrusted 
to  a  person,"  as  we  see  in  various  passages;  though 
some  writers,  apparently  not  correctly,  consider 
this  sense  of  "  provincia"  to  be  derived  from  that 
ordinary  acceptation  of  it  which  will  presently  be 
mentioned.  The  etymology  appears  to  be  uncer- 
tain ;  but,  if  the  usual  orthography  be  correct,  it  is 
difficult  to  assign  any  other  meaning  to  the  verb 
than  to  "  push  forward,"  to  "  drive  before  one,"  and 
in  this  sense  provincia  is  the  commission  which  a 
Roman  general  received  to  drive  the  enemy  from 
the  Roman  state.'  But  this  sense  of  the  word,  if 
it  was  the  original  one,  became  changed  in  the 
course  of  time,  or  perhaps  it  received  additions  to 
its  meaning.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  age  of 
Cicero,  provincia  denoted  a  part  of  the  Roman  do- 
minion beyond  Italy  which  had  a  regular  organisa- 
tion and  was  under  Roman  administration.  This 
is  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  that  of  a  foreign 
territory  in  a  certain  relation  of  subordination  to 
Rome.  It  is  clear,  however,  from  Livy,'  that  the 
word  was  also  used,  before  the  establishment  of 
any  provincial  governments,  to  denote  a  district  or 
enemy's  country  which  was  assigned  to  a  general 
as  the  field  of  his  operations ;  a  circumstance  which 
confirms  the  oonectness  of  the  primary  meaning  of 
the  word,  as  above  explained. 

The  Roman  state,  in  its  complete  development, 
consisted  of  two  parts  with  a  distinct  organisation, 
Italia  and  the  provinoiae.  There  were  no  provin- 
cia: in  this  sense  of  the  word  till  the  Romans  bad 
extended  their  conquests  beyond  Italy ;  and  Sicily4 
was  the  first  country  that  was  made  a  Roman  prov- 
ince :  Sardinia  was  made  a  province  B.C.  336.  The 
Roman  province  of  Gallia  Ulterior  in  the  time  of 
Cmar  was  sometimes  designated  simply  by  the 
term  provincia,*  a  name  which  has  been  perpetuated 
in  the  modern  Provence. 

A  conquered  country  received  its  provincial  or- 
ganisation either  from  the  Roman  commander, 
whose  acts  required  the  approval  of  the  senate,  or 
the  government  was  organised  by  the  oommander 
and  a  body  of  commissioners  appointed  by  the  sen- 
ate out  of  their  own  number.  The  mode  of  dealing 
with  a  conquered  country  was  not  uniform.  When 
constituted  a  provincia,  it  did  not  become  to  all  pur- 
poses an  integral  part  of  the  Roman  state;  it 
retained  its  national  existence,  though  it  lost  its 
sovereignty.  The  organisation  of  Sicily  was  com- 
pleted' by  P.  Rupilius,  with  the  aid  of  ten  legates, 
and  his  constitution  is  sometimes  referred  to  under 
the  name  of  leges  Rupilis).  (F«J.  Lsx,p.  686.)  The 
island  was  formed  into  two  districts,  with  Syracuse 
for  the  chief  town  of  the  eastern,  and  Lilybaeum  of 
the  western  district :  the  whole  island  was  admin- 
istered by  a  governor  annually  sent  from  Rome. 
He  was  assisted  by  two  qocstors,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  a  train  of  praecones,  scribas,  baruspices, 
and  other  persons,  who  formed  his  oiohors.  The 
quaestors  received  from  the  Roman  erariom  the 
necessary  sums  for  the  administration  of  the  island, 
and  they  also  collected  the  taxes,  except  those 
which  were  formed  by  the  censors  at  Rome.  One 
qoestor  resided  at  LUybaeom,  and  the  other  with 
the  governor  or  pnetor  at  Syracuse.  The  governor 
could  dismiss  the  quaestors  from  the  province  if 
they  did  not  conform  to  his  orders,  and  could  appoint 
tegati  to  do  their  duties.  The  whole  island  was  not 
treated  exactly  in  the  same  way.  Seventeen  con- 
quered towns  forfeited  their  land,  which  was  re- 


1.  (it.,  inh.)— *.  (GOttling,  Otacn.  dor  Mm.  SlwUar.,  p.  41*.) 
— S.  (ii.,  40 ;  iii,  *.)—».  (Cio.  in  Voir,  II.,  ii.)-*.  (Cm,  BoIL 
"  ", i,l,T,*«.) 


stored  on  condition  of  the  payment  of  the  deeimae 
and  the  scriptura.  But  this  restoration  must  not 
be  understood  as  meaning  that  the  ownership  of 
the  land  was  restored,  for  the  Roman  state  became 
the  owner  of  the  land,  and  the  occupiers  had  at 
most  a  possessio.  These  taxes  or  dues  were  let  to 
form  by  the  censors  at  Rome.  Three  cities,  Mes- 
sana,  Tauromenium,  and  Netum,  were  made  feder- 
atn  civitates,  and  retained  their  land.  The  duties 
of  federal*  civitates  towards  the  Roman  state  are 
explained  in  another  place.  (Kid.  F<ederata  Civ- 
itatm.)  Five  other  cities,  among  which  were 
Panorama  and  Segesta,  were  libers  et  immuncs, 
that  is,  they  paid  no  decimal ;  but  it  does  not  appeal 
whether  they  were  free  from  the  burdens  to  which 
the  federals  civitates,  as  such,  were  subject  by 
virtue  of  their  fesdos  with  Rome.  Before  the  Ro 
man  conquest  of  Sicily,  the  island  had  been  subject 
to  a  payment  of  the  tenth  of  wine,  oil,  and  othei 
products,  the  collecting  of  which  had  been  deter- 
mined with  great  precision  by  a  law  or  regulation 
of  King  Hiero  {lex  Hiertmiea).  The  regulations  ol 
Hiero  were  preserved,  and  these  tenths  were  let  to 
form  by  the  quaestors  in  Sicily  to  Sicilians  and 
Romans  settled  in  Sicily:  the  tenths  of  the  first- 
mentioned  towns  were  let  to  form  to  Romans  in 
Rome..  The  towns  which  paid  the  tenths  were 
called  by  the  general  name  of  stipendiarie. 

For  the  administration  of  justice,  the  island  was 
divided  into  (bra  or  conventus,  whioh  were  terri- 
torial divisions.  Sicilians  who  belonged  to  the  same 
town  bad  their  disputes  settled  according  to  its 
laws ;  citizens  of  different  towns  had  their  disputes 
decided  by  judices  appointed  by  lot  by  the  governor ; 
in  case  of  disputes  between  an  individual  and  a 
community,  the  senate  of  any  Sicilian  town  might 
act  as  judices,  if  the  parties  did  not  choose  to  have 
as  judices  the  senate  of  their  own  towns  ;  if  a 
Roman  citizen  sued  a  Sicilian,  a  Sicilian  was  ju- 
dex ;  if  a  Sicilian  sued  a  Roman  citizen,  a  Roman 
was  judex;  but  no  person  belonging  to  the  Co- 
nors of  a  pnetor  could  be  judex.  These  were 
the  provisions  of  the  Rupilias  leges.  Disputes  be- 
tween the  lessees  of  the  tenths  and  the  aratores 
were  decided  according  to  the  rules  of  Hiero.1  The 
settlement  of  the  municipal  constitution  of  the 
towns  was  generally  left  to  the  citizens  ;  but  in 
some  instances,  as  in  the  case  of  C.  Claudius  Mar- 
cellus  and  the  town  of  Alesa,  a  constitution  was 
given  by  some  Roman,  at  the  request,  as  it  appears 
of  the  town.  The  senate  and  the  people  still  con 
tinned  as  the  component  parts  of  the  old  Greek 
cities.  Cicero  mentions  a  body  of  130  men,  called 
censors,  who  were  appointed  to  take  the  census  of 
Sicily  every  five  years,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Roman  census.*  The  island  was  also  bound  to 
furnish  and  maintain  soldiers  and  sailors  for  the 
service  of  Rome,  and  to  pay  tributuro  for  the  carry- 
ing on  of  wars.  The  governor  could  take  provisions 
for  the  use  of  himself  and  his  cohors  on  condition 
of  paying  for  them.  The  Roman  state  had  also 
the  portoria,  which  were  let  to  farm  to  Romans  at 
Rome. 

The  governor  had  complete  jurisdictio  in  the 
island,  with  the  imperium  and  potestas.  He  could 
delegate  these  powers  to  his  queestors,  but  there 
was  always  an  appeal  to  him,  and  for  this  and  other 
purposes  he  made  circuits  through  the  different  con- 
ventus. 

Such  was  the  organization  of  Sicilia  as  a  prov- 
ince, which  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  gen- 
eral character  of  Roman  provincial  government. 
Sicily  obtained  the  Latinitas  from  Julius  Caesar,  and 
the  civitaa  was  given  after  his  death ;'  t Jt,  notwith- 


1.  (Ole.  in  Voir,  II.,  ii.,  Ii.)-*.  (in  Voir,  a,  ii., »,  *€.)- 
».  (Cio.  nd  Att,  liT.,  1*0 
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They  were  the  medium  through  which  the  emper- 
ors received  the  petitions  and  presents  from  their 
capital.1  At  the  election  of  a  pope,  the  prefect  of 
Rome  had  the  care  of  all  the  external  regulations.* 
PRiEFECTU'RA.  (Vid.  Colonia,  p.  282,  283.) 
VRlE'nCJE.  (Vii.  Fukub,  p.  489.) 
PRJEFirRNIUM.  (Vid.  Baths,  p.  151.) 
PRiEJUDI'CIUM.  This  word,  as  appears  from 
its  etymology,  has  a  certain  relation  to  judicium,  to 
which  it  is  opposed  by  Cicero,*  "de  quo  nonpraju- 
dicium,  ted  plane  jam  judicium  factum."  The  com- 
mentator, who  goes  under  the  name  of  Asoonius, 
observes  on  this  passage,  that  a  prejudicium  is 
something  which,  when  established,  becomes  an  ex- 
rmplum  for  the  judices  (judicaturi)  to  follow ;  but 
this  leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  he  means  something 
established  in  the  same  cause  by  way  of  prelimina- 
ry inquiry,  or  something  established  in  a  different, 
but  a  like  cause,  which  would  be  what  we  caU  a 
precedent.  Quintilian*  states  that  it  is  used  both  in 
the  sense  of  a  precedent,  in  which  case  it  is  rather 
exemplum  than  prajudicium  (ret  ex  paribus  eausis 
judicata),  and  also  in  the  sense  of  a  preliminary 
inquiry  and  determination  about  something  which 
belongs  to  the  matter  in  dispute  (judicus  ad  ipsam 
eausam  pertinentibue),  whence  also  comes  the  name 
prejudicium.  This  latter  sense  is  in  conformity 
with  the  meaning  of  prejudiciales  actionea  or  prav 
judicia,  in  which  there  is  an  intentio  only,  and  no- 
thing else.'  (Vid.  Actio.)  These, accordingly, were 
called  prejudiciales  actiones,  which  had  for  then- 
object  the  determination  of  some  matter  which  was 
not  accompanied  by  a  condemnatio.  For  instance, 
the  qaestion  might  be  whether  a  man  is  a  father 
or  not,  or  whether  he  has  a  potestas  over  his  child : 
these  were  the  subject  of  prejudiciales  actiones.  If 
a  father  denied  that  the  child  who  was  born  of  his 
wife,  or  with  which  she  was  then  pregnant,  was  his 
child,  this  was  the  subject  of  a  - prajudicium  cum 
poire  de  partu  agnoscendo."  If  a  judex  should  have 
declared  that  the  child  must  be  maintained  by  the 
reputed  father,  there  must  still  be  the  preejudicium 
to  ascertain  whether  the  reputed  father  is  the  true 
father.  If  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  mother  was 
his  wife,  there  must  be  a  prejudicium  on  this  mat- 
ter before  the  preejudicium  de  partu  agnoscendo. 
These  prejudical  actions,  then,  were,  as  it  appears, 
actions  respecting  status,  and  they  were  either  civUes 
or  prtetoria;.  It  was  a  civilis  actio  when  the  question 
was  as  to  libertas  ;  the  rest  seem  to  have  been  pre- 
torie  actiones-  Quintilian  makes  a  third  class  of  pre- 
judicia,  "  cum  de  eadem  causa  pronuntiatum  est,"  &c. 
Sometimes  prejudicium  means  inconvenience, 
damage,  injury,  which  sense  appears  to  arise  from 
the  notion  of  a  thing  being  prejudged,  or  decided 
without  being  fairly  heard ;  and  this  sense  of  the 
word  seems  to  be  very  nearly  the  same  in  which  it 
occurs  in  our  law  in  the  phrase  "  without  prejudice 
to  other  matters  in  the  cause."* 

PRiELU'SIO.  (Vid.  Gladiatokes,  p.  476.) 
PRiENOTHEN.  (Vid.  Nome*,  Roman.) 
PRiEPO'SITUS,  which  means  a  person  placed 
over,  was  given  as  a  title  in  the  later  times  of  the 
Roman  Empire  to  many  officers :  of  these,  the  most 
important  was  the  propositus  sacri  cuhiculi,  or  chief 
chamberlain  in  the  emperor's  palace.'  Under  him 
was  the  primicerius,  together  with  the  cubicularii 
and  the  corps  of  silentarii,  commanded  by  three 
decuriones,  who  preserved  silence  in  the  interior  of 
the  palace.' 


1.  <8rinauli.  Epiat.,  x.,  M, *»,  SJ.— Cod.,  xii.,  tit.  49.)— t. 
(Sjrmmach.,  Epiat.,  I.,  71-88.)  — ».  (Di/faat.,  4.)  — 4.  (Int. 
Oral.,  v.,  1,  ».)— 8.  (Gains,  It.,  44.)— A.  (Gains,  iii.,  1*3;  it., 44. 
—Dig.  »,  lit.  3.— Dig.  S3,  tit.  3,  a.  8.  —Inst.,  it.,  tit.  6,  a.  13.— 
Theophilua,  Paraphr.  ad  Inat.,  it.,  tit.  8,  a.  13.)  — 7.  (Cod.,  xii., 
tit.  5.— Cof.  Theod.,  Ti.,  tit.  8.)— 8.  (Col.,  xii.,  tit.  16.— Walter, 
Gaach.  dea  RSm.  Rechta,  p.  380.) 
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PRiEROGATPVA  CENTU'RIA.  (Vut.  Uo*> 
TIA,  p.  297.) 

PRiES.  If  we  might  trust  a  definition  by  Auao- 
nius,1  he  was  called  vas  who  gave  security  for  an 
other  in  a  causa  capitalis ;  and  he  who  gave  secu- 
rity for  another  in  a  civil  action  was  pres.  But 
this  authority  cannot  be  trusted,  and  the  usage  of 
the  words  vas  and  pres  was  certainly  not  always 
conformable  to  this  definition.  According  to  Varro,* 
any  person -was  vas  who  promised  vadinionium  for 
another,  that  is,  gave  security  for  another  in  any  le- 
gal proceeding.  Festus'  says  that  vas  is  a  sponsor 
in  a  res  capitalis.  If  vas  is  genus,  of  which  vas  in 
its  special  sense,  and  pres  are  species,  these  defini- 
tions will  be  consistent.  Under  Maneeps  Festus  re- 
marks, that  maneeps  signifies  him  who  buys  or  hires 
any  public  property  (out  a  populo  emit  conductive), 
and  that  he  is  also  called  pres  because  he  is  bound 
to  make  good  his  contract  (prastare  quod  promisit) 
as  well  as  he  who  is  his  pres.4  According  to  this, 
pres  is  a  surety  for  one  who  buys  of  the  state,  and 
so  called  because  of  his  liability  (prastare).  But 
the  etymology  at  least  is  doubtful,  and,  we  are  in 
clined  to  think,  false.  The  passage  of  Festus  ex- 
plains a  passage  in  the  Life  of  Atticus,*  in  which  it 
is  said  that  be  never  bought  anything  at  public  auc- 
tion (ad  hastam  publicum),  and  never  was  either 
maneeps  or  pres.  A  case  is  mentioned  by  Gellius* 
in  which  a  person  was  committed  to  prison  who 
could  not  obtain  predes.  The  goofls  of  a  pres  were 
called  predia,'  and  in  Cicero*  and  Livy*  "pradibus 
et  pradiis"  come  together.  The  phrase  "pmdibus 
eavere,"  to  give  security,  occurs  in  the  Digest,"  where 
some  editions  have  "pro  adibus  eavere."  (See  the 
various  readings,  ed.  Gebauer  and  Spangenberg.) 
The  phrase  "prades  vendere"  means  to  sell,  not  the 
predes  properly  so  called,  but  the  things  which  are 
given  as  a  security. 

Prediatores  are  supposed  by  Brissonius  to  be  the 
same  as  predes,"  at  least  so  far  as  they  were  sure- 
ties to  the  state.  But  prediator  is  defined  by  Gaius" 
to  be  one  "  who  buys  from  the  people ,"  and  from 
the  context  it  is  clear  that  it  is  one  who  buys  a 
prediura,  which  is  farther  defined  to  be  a  thing 
pledged  to  the  populus  "  res  obligata  populo."  The 
prediator,  then,  is  he  who  buys  a  predium,  that  is, 
a  thing  given  to  the  populus  as  a  security  by  a 
pres ;  and  the  whole  law  relating  to  such  matters 
was  called  jus  prediatorium. 

PRiESCRI'PTIO,  or,  rather,  TEMPORIS  PRO- 
SCRIPTIO,  signifies  the  exceptio  or  answer  which 
a  defendant  has  to  the  demand  of  a  plaintiff,  found- 
ed on  the  circumstance  of  the  lapse  of  time.  The 
word,  then,  has  properly  no  reference  to  the  plain- 
tiff's loss  of  right,  but  to  the  defendant's  acquisition 
of  a  right  by  which  he  excludes  the  plaintiff  from 
prosecuting  his  suit.  This  right  of  a  defendant  did 
not  exist  in  the  old  Roman  law.  When  the  pre- 
tors  gave  new  actions  by  their  edict,  they  attached 
to  them  the  condition  that  those  actions  must  be 
brought  within  a  year  (intra  annum  judicium  dabo), 
that  is,  a  year  from  the  time  when  the  right  of  ac- 
tion accrued.  These  actions,  then,  were  exceptions 
from  the  old  rule,  that  all  actiones  were  perpetue. 
This  rule  became  extended  by  the  longi  temporia 
prescriptio,  which  established  that  in  actions  about 
ownership,  or  jura  in  re,  ten,  or  in  some  cases 
twenty  years,  would  give  a  prescriptio,  when  the 
possessor  could  show  that  he  bad  complied  with  the 
main  conditions  of  usucapion,  without  having  ac- 
quired ownership  by  usucapion,  for  if  he  had,  he  had 


1.  (Idyll.,  xii.,  ».)—«.  (Ling.  Lai.,  Ti.,  74,  ed.  MOller.)— 3.  (a 
t.  Vadam.)  — 4.  (Fid.  alao  Vairo,  L  c.)  — 8.  (C.  Nop, 6.)— 8. 
(tiL,  1».>— 7.  (Pseodo-Aaooo.  in  Varr.,  XI.,  i.,  54.)— 8.  (L  c.)— • 
<xxii,  80.)— 10.  (10,  tit.  3,  a.  8.)  — 11.  (Cic,  Pro  Bv.. .,  c.  ».- 
ad  Attic,  xii.,  14, 17.— Suaton.,  CUnd.,  o. ».— Vai.  Max.,  Tiii 
If.)— 13.  (ii.,  81.) 
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PRJSSCRIPTIO. 


PRjETOR. 


no  used  of  any  exceptio.  This  rule  was  farther  ex- 
tended by  Constantino,  and  a  period  of  30  or  40 
years,  for  i.  seems  that  the  time  was  not  quite  set- 
tled, was  to  be  considered  sufficient  for  a  prsscrip- 
tio,  though  the  defendant  had  not  complied  with 
the  conditions  of  usucapion.  A  general  constitu- 
tion was  made  by  Theodosius,  A.D.  484,  which, 
with  some  variations,  appears  in  both  the  Codes  ;' 
and  it  enacted  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  actiones 
already  mentioned,  there  should  be  no  hereditatis 
petitio  after  30  years,  and  that,  after  the  same 
true,  no  personal  action  should  be  brought.  The 
actio  finium  regundnrum  was  excepted,  and  also 
the  action  of  a  creditor  for  his  pignus  or  hypothecs 
against  the  debtor,  but  not  against  others.  Prsju- 
diciaies  actiones  as  to  status  are  not  enumerated 
among  those  against  which  there  was  a  prsscriptio, 
but  they  seem  to  be  included  in  the  general  words 
of  the  law.  Justinian,  by  a  constitution  of  the  year 
630,*  established  the  general  rule  of  30  years  for  all 
actions,  with  the  exception  of  the  actio  bypotheca- 
ria,  for  which  he  required  40  years.  His  constitu- 
tion enumerates  the  following  actions  to  which  the 
prsscriptio  of  30  years  would  apply :  FamUuz  her- 
citcaiuUt,  Communi  iividundo,  Finium  regundorum. 
Pro  Socio,  Furti  et  Ft  Bonorum  Raptorum;  and  it 
adds,  "nequt  alitriu*  cujutcunquc  ptrtoiudu  actio 
oitom  longtorem  tote  trigiuta  unit,  6}e.,  ltd  ex  quo 
tto  initio  competit,  et  ttmtl  nata  tot,  «(*.,  pott  memo- 
raium  tempi*  Jimri."  It  thus  appears  that  all  ac- 
tions were  originally  perpetus,  then  some  were 
made  subject  to  prsscriptio,  and,  Anally,  all  were 
made  »o.  In  consequence  of  this  change,  the  term 
perpetute,  originally  applied  to  actions  that  were 
not  subject  to  prsscriptio,  was  used  to  signify  an 
actio  in  which  30  years  were  necessary  to  give  a 
prsscriptio,  as  opposed  to  actiones  in  which  the 
right  to  a  praescriptio  accrued  in  a  shorter  time.' 

The  conditions  necessary  to  establish  a  prsscrip- 
tio  were,  1.  Actio  nata,  for  there  must  be  a  right  of 
action  in  order  that  a  praescriptio  may  have  an  ori- 
gin, and  the  date  of  its  origin  must  be  fixed  by  the 
date  of  the  light  of  action.  8.  There  must  be  a 
continuous  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  person  enti- 
tled to  bring  the  action,  in  order  that  the  time  of 
the  praescriptio  may  be  reckoned  uninterruptedly. 
3.  Bona  fides  was  not  a  necessary  ingredient  in  a 
prtescriptio  as  such,  because  it  was  the  neglect  of 
the  plaintiff  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  pre- 
scription But  the  longi  temporis  praescriptio  was 
made  like  to  usucapion  as  to  its  conditions,  of 
which  bona  fides  was  one.  Justinian*  required  a 
bona  fides  in  the  case  of  a  thirty-year  praescriptio ; 
Nut  this  was  no  new  rule,  except  so  tar  as  the  pos- 
sessor claimed  the  benefit  of  usucapio ;  and  as  the 
loogi  temporis  prsscriptio,  as  an  independent  rule 
of  law,  disappeared  from  the  legislation  of  Justinian, 
the  bona  fides,  as  a  condition  of  praescriptio,  went 
with  it  4.  The  lapse  of  time,  which  was  30  years; 
b  it  to  this  there  were  many  exceptions. 

The  sources  on  the  subject  of  prsscriptio  are  re- 
ferred to  in  Brinkmaon's  Iuttitotiontt  Juris  Romani, 
and  Muhlenbruch's  Doctrina  Pandtctanm,  v  261 
and  i  481,  on  the  distinction  being  ultimately  abol- 
ished between  praescriptio  and  usucapio.  —  Savig- 
ny,  Syttem  it*  ktutigen  Rom.  Rccktt,  vol.  v.,  from 
wltom  this  outline  is  taken.     Vid.  also  Umjoipio. 

Praescriptio  had  a  special  sense  in  Roman  plead- 
ings, which  Gaius  has  explained  as  existing  in  his 
time.'  These  pnescriptiuaes  were  pro  actore,  and 
not  pro  reo ;  and  an  example  will  explain  the  term. 
It  often  happens  that  an  oMigatio  is  such  that  a 
man  is  bound  to  another  to  do  certain  acts  at  cer- 


1.  (Cad.  TVod.,  it.,  tit.  H.~Cod.,  rii.,  th.  *»,  •.  *.}-*, 
(Cod  ,  Til.,  tit.  40,  ».  !.)—».  i  lm«.,  IT.,  til.  11)— I.  (Cod.,  Til, 
*«.  »»,  •  8  H-».  (it-  1*>.) 


tain  times,  as,  for  instance,  yearly,  half  yearly, « 
monthly.  The  payment  of  interest  on  money  would 
be  an  example.  At  the  close  of  any  of  these  cer- 
tain periods,  the  party  to  whom  the  obiigatio  was 
due  might  sue  for  what  was  due,  but  not  for  what 
was  not  due,  though  an  obiigatio  was  contracted  as 
to  future  time.  When  a  debt  bad  become  due  in 
consequence  of  an  obiigatio,  there  was  said  to  be 
a  prsstatio,  or  it  was  said  "  aliquid  jam  prxttan 
oporttt:"  when  the  obiigatio  existed,  but  the  prss- 
tatio was  not  due,  it  was  "futura  prattaiio,"  or  it 
was  said  "prattatio  adkuc  null*  ttt."  If  then  the 
plaintiff  wished  to  limit  bis  demand  to  what  was 
due,  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  following  prsscrip- 
tio :  "  Ea  ret  agatur  eujut  rei  diet  fuit."1  The 
name  of  prsscriptiones,  observes  Gaius,  is  mani- 
festly derived  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
prefixed  (praescribuntur)  to  the  formulas,  that  is, 
they  came  before  the  intentio.  In  the  time  of 
Gaius  the  prsscriptiones  were  only  used  by  the 
actor ;  but  formerly  they  were  also  used  in  favour 
of  a  defendant  (reus),  aa  in  the  following  instance : 
"Earn  agatur  quod  prttjudicium  ktrtditati  m  fiat," 
which  in  the  time  of  Gaius  was  turned  into  a  kind 
of  exceptio  or  answer,  when  the  petitor  hereditatis, 
by  using  a  different  kind  of  actio,  was  prejudging 
the  question  of  the  hereditas  (cum  petitor,  «Je.  . . . 
prajudiciuox  ktrtditati  facial').    ( Vid.  Plsuudiciuk.) 

Savigny  shows  that,  in  the  legislation  of  Justin- 
ian, prsscriptio  and  exceptio  are  identical,  and  that 
either  term  can  be  used  indifferently.  He  ob- 
serves, that  the  prsscriptiones  which  in  the  old  form 
of  procedure  were  introduced  into  the  formula  fur 
the  benefit  of  the  defendant,  were  properly  excep- 
tiones, and  it  was  merely  an  accidental  matter  that 
certain  exceptions  were  placed  before  the  intentio 
instead  of  being  placed  at  the  end  of  the  formula, 
as  was  the  usual  practice.  Subsequently,  as  ap- 
pears from  Gaius,  only  the  prsscriptiones  pro  actore 
were  prefixed  to  the  formula ;  and  those  pro  reo 
were  placed  at  the  end,  and  still  retained,  though 
improperly,  the  name  of  prsscriptiones.  Thus  ex- 
ceptio and  prsscriptio  came  to  be  used  as  equiva- 
lent terms,  a  circumstance  to  which  the  disuse  of 
the  ordo  judiciorum  contributed.  Yet,  in  the  case 
of  particular  exceptiones,  one  or  other  of  the  names 
was  most  in  use,  and  the  indiscriminate  employ- 
ment of  them  was  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
The  prevalence  of  one  or  the  other  name,  in  par- 
ticular cases,  is  easily  explained:  thus,  the  floli 
and  rei  judicats  exceptiones  were  always  at  the 
end  of  the  formula,  and  the  temporis  and  fori  prs- 
scriptiones in  earlier  times  were  placed  at  the  be- 
ginning. Savigny  adds,  that  in  modern  times  prs- 
scriptio has  acquired  the  sense  of  usucapion,  but 
this  is  never  the  sense  of  the  word  prsscriptio  in 
the  Roman  law.  Though  exceptio  and  prsscriptio 
came  to  be  used  as  equivalent,  yet  neither  exceptio 
nor  prsscriptio  is  used  in  the  sense  of  temporis 
prsscriptio  without  the  addition  of  the  words  tern 
pons,  temporalis,  triginta  annorum,  &c ' 

PRESES.    {Vid.  Pkovincu.) 

PRjESUL.    (Vid.  Salii.) 

PRETERIT!  SENATCRES.  (Vid.  Not* 
Cknioru,  p.  665.) 

PR^ETEXTA.    (Vid.  Tooa.) 

PR^ETEXTA'TA  FA'BULA.  (Vid.  Coimxwa, 
p.  300.) 

PRAETOR  According  to  Cicero,*  prstor  was 
a  title  which  designated  the  consuls  aa  the  leaders 
of  the  armies  of  the  state ;  and  he  considers  the 
word  to  contain  the  same  elemental  parts  as  the 
verb  prttire.    The  period  and  office  of  the  command 


1.  (Coupon  Cie.,  Do  Or.,i,  17.)—*.  (Ccnpw*  Otitis.— Du. 
10,  tit.  S,  *.  !.)—».  (S»Tif»y,  SjlUm,  *0.  it.,  MM;  t,  161.)- 
4.  (L*f .,  iii.,  1.) 
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They  were  the  medium  through  which  the  emper- 
ors received  the  petitions  and  presents  from  their 
capital.1  At  the  election  of  a  pope,  the  prefect  of 
Rome  had  the  care  of  all  the  external  regulations.* 
PRjEFECTU'RA.  (Vid.  Colonia,  p.  S82,  283.) 
PRiE-FICiE.  (Vid.  Foots,  p.  459.) 
PRjEFU'RNnJM.  (Vid.  Baths,  p.  161.) 
PR^EJUDI'CIUM.  This  word,  as  appears  from 
its  etymology,  has  a  certain  relation  to  judicium,  to 
which  it  is  opposed  by  Cicero,*  "  it  quo  no*  praju- 
dicium,  ted  plane  jam  judicium  factum."  The  com- 
mentator, who  goes  under  the  name  of  Asconios, 
observes  on  this  passage,  that  a  prejudicium  is 
something  which,  when  established,  becomes  an  ex- 
emplum  for  the  judiees  (judicature)  to  follow ;  but 
this  leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  he  means  something 
established  in  the  same  cause  by  way  of  prelimina- 
ry inquiry,  or  something  established  in  a  different, 
but  a  like  cause,  which  would  be  what  we  caH  a 
precedent.  Quintilian4  states  that  it  is  used  both  in 
the  sense  of  a  precedent,  in  which  case  it  is  rather 
exemplum  than  prajudicium  (ret  ex  paribus  eausis 
judicata),  and  also  in  the  sense  of  a  preliminary 
inquiry  and  determination  about  something  which 
belongs  to  the  matter  in  dispute  (judieOs  ad  ipttm 
causam  pertineutibus),  whence  also  comes  the  name 
praejudicium.  This  latter  sense  is  in  conformity 
with  the  meaning  of  prejudiciales  actionea  or  prsv 
judicia,  in  which  there  is  an  intentio  only,  and  no- 
thing else.*  (Vid.  Actio.)  These,  accordingly, were 
called  prejudiciales  actionea,  which  had  for  their 
object  the  determination  of  some  matter  which  was 
not  accompanied  by  a  condemnatio.  For  instance, 
the  qaestion  might  be  whether  a  man  is  a  father 
or  not,  or  whether  he  has  a  potestas  over  his  child : 
these  were  the  subject  of  prejudiciales  actionea.  If 
a  father  denied  that  the  child  who  was  born  of  his 
wife,  or  with  which  she  was  then  pregnant,  was  his 
ehild,  this  was  the  subject  of  a  "prajudicium  cum 
patrt  de  partu  agnoscendo."  If  a  judex  should  have 
declared  that  the  child  must  be  maintained  by  the 
reputed  father,  there  must  still  be  the  prejudicium 
to  ascertain  whether  the  reputed  father  is  the  true 
father.  If  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  mother  was 
his  wife,  there  must  be  a  prejudicium  on  this  mat- 
ter before  the  prejudicium  de  partu  agnoscendo. 
These  prejudice!  actions,  then,  were,  as  it  appears, 
actions  respecting  status,  and  tbey  were  either  civues 
or  pretorie.  It  was  a  civilis  actio  when  the  question 
was  as  to  libertas ;  the  rest  seem  to  have  been  pre- 
torie actiones.  Quintilian  makes  a  third  class  of  pne- 
judicia,  "cum  de  eadem  causa  prmuntiatum  est,"  Sec. 
Sometimes  prejudicium  means  inconvenience, 
damage,  injury,  which  Bense  appears  to  arise  from 
the  notion  of*  a  thing  being  prejudged,  or  decided 
without  being  fairly  heard ;  and  this  sense  of  the 
word  seems  to  be  very  nearly  the  same  in  which  it 
occurs  in  our  law  in  the  phrase  "  without  prejudice 
to  other  matters  in  the  cause."* 

PRjELU'SIO.  (Vid.  Oladiatores,  p.  476.) 
PR/ENOMEN.  (Vid.  Nok«n,  Romaic.) 
PRjEPO'SITUS,  which  means  a  person  placed 
over,  was  given  as  a  title  in  the  later  times  of  the 
Roman  Empire  to  many  officers :  of  these,  the  most 
important  was  the  propositus  sacri  cubiculi,  or  chief 
chamberlain  in  the  emperor's  palace.'  Under  him 
was  the  primicerius,  together  with  the  cubicularii 
and  the  corps  of  silentarii,  commanded  by  three 
decuriones,  who  preserved  silence  in  the  interior  of 
the  palace.* 


1.  (SynutKh..  Epiit.,  i.,  M,  SO,  ».— Cod.,  xii.,  tit.  «».)—*. 
(Sjrmnuch.,  Epiit.,  i.,  71-St,)  —  I.  (Dwinit.,  4.)  — 4.  (Int. 
Orat.,  T„  1,  *.)— t.  (Glint,  it.,  44.)— S.  (Olios,  fat.,  133 ;  it.,  44. 
—Dig.  Si,  tit.  3.— Dig.  «,  tit.  3,  t.  8.  —  lut.,  St.,  tit.  ft,  i  It.— 
Theophiloi,  Piraphr.  id  Int.,  it.,  tit.  8,  •.  13.)  — 7.  (Cod.,  xh\, 
tit.  5.— Co*.  Theod.,  Ti.,  tit.  8.)— 8.  (Cod.,  xii.,  tit.  18.— WiltiT, 
Gnch.  del  RAm.  Rechu,  p.  300.) 
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PRbEROGATI'VA  CENTU'RIA.     (Vti.  Cow 
tia,  p.  297.) 

PR£S.  If  we  might  trust  a  definition  by  Auso» 
nius,1  he  was  called  vas  who  gave  security  for  an 
other  in  a  causa  capitalis ;  and  he  who  gave  secu- 
rity for  another  in  a  civil  action  was  pres.  But 
this  authority  cannot  be  trusted,  and  the  usage  of 
the  words  vas  and  pres  was  certainly  not  always 
conformable  to  this  definition.  According  to  Varro,* 
any  person  "was  vas  who  promised  vadimonium  for 
another,  that  is,  gave  security  for  another  in  any  le- 
gal proceeding.  Festus*  says  that  vas  is  a  sponsor 
in  a  res  capitalis.  If  vas  is  genus,  of  which  vas  in 
its  special  sense,  and  praes  are  species,  these  defini- 
tions will  be  consistent.  Under  Manccps  Festus  re- 
marks, that  manceps  signifies  him  who  buys  or  hires 
any  public  property  (qui  a  populo  emit  conductive), 
and  that  he  is  also  called  pres  because  he  is  bound 
to  make  good  his  contract  (preutare  quod  promisit) 
as  well  as  he  who  is  his  pres.*  According  to  this, 
praes  is  a  surety  for  one  who  buys  of  the  state,  and 
so  called  because  of  his  liability  (prastare).  But 
the  etymology  at  least  is  doubtful,  and,  we  are  in 
dined  to  think,  false.  The  passage  of  Festus  ex- 
plains a  passage  in  the  Life  of  Atticus,*  in  which  it 
is  said  that  he  never  bought  anything  at  public  auc- 
tion (ad  kastam  publicum),  and  never  was  either 
manceps  or  pres.  A  case  is  mentioned  by  Gellios* 
in  which  a  person  was  committed  to  prison  who 
could  not  obtain  predes.  The  goods  of  a  pres  were 
called  praedia,'  and  in  Cicero*  and  Livy*  "  pradibus 
et  pradiis"  come  together.  The  phrase  "pradibus 
eavere,"  to  give  security,  occurs  in  the  Digest,**  where 
some  editions  have  "pro  adibus  eavere."  (See  the 
various  readings,  ed.  Gebauer  and  Spangenberg.) 
The  phrase  "prades  vendere"  means  to  sell,  not  the 
predes  properly  so  called,  but  the  things  which  are 
given  as  a  security. 

Prediatores  are  supposed  by  Brissonius  to  be  the 
same  as  predes,"  at  least  so  far  as  they  were  sure- 
ties to  the  state.  But  prediator  is  defined  by  Gaius" 
to  be  one  "  who  buys  from  the  people ,"  and  from 
the  context  it  is  clear  that  it  is  one  who  buys  a 
predium,  which  is  farther  defined  to  be  a  thing 
pledged  to  the  populus  "  res  obligata  populo."  The 
prediator,  then,  is  he  who  buys  a  predium,  that  is, 
a  thing  given  to  the  populus  as  a  security  by  a 
pres ;  and  the  whole  law  relating  to  such  matters 
was  called  jus  prediatorium. 

PRiESCRl'PTIO,  or,  rather,  TEMPORIS  PILE- 
SCRIPTIO,  signifies  the  exceptio  or  answer  which 
a  defendant  has  to  the  demand  of  a  plaintiff,  found- 
ed on  the  circumstance  of  the  lapse  of  time.  The 
word,  then,  has  properly  no  reference  to  the  plain- 
tiffs loss  of  right,  but  to  the  defendant's  acquisition 
of  a  right  by  wbich  he  excludes  the  plaintiff  from 
prosecuting  his  suit.  This  right  of  a  defendant  did 
not  exist  in  the  old  Roman  law.  When  the  prae- 
tors gave  new  actions  by  their  edict,  they  attached 
to  them  the  condition  that  those  actions  must  be 
brought  within  a  year  (intra  annum  judicium  dabo), 
that  is,  a  year  from  the  time  when  the  right  of  ac- 
tion accrued.  These  actions,  then,  were  exceptions 
from  the  old  rule,  that  all  actiones  were  perpetue. 
This  rule  became  extended  by  the  longi  temporia 
prescriptio,  which  established  that  in  actions  about 
ownership,  or  jura  in  re,  ten,  or  in  some  cases 
twenty  years,  would  give  a  prescriptio,  when  the 
possessor  could  show  that  he  had  complied  with  the 
main  conditions  of  usucapion,  without  having  ac- 
quired ownership  by  usucapion,  for  if  he  had,  he  bad 

1.  (IdrU.,xii.,  *.)-%.  (Ling.  Lit.,  Ti.,  74,  ed.  MflUer.)-S.  (• 
t.  Videm.)— 4.  {Tid.  also  Vim,  L  c.)  — 5.  (C.  Nep.,  «.)—«. 
(Tii-  I».) — T.  (Pwodo-Axomi.  in  Verr.,  II,  i.,  44.)— 8.  (L  c)— 9 
(xxii.,  80.)— 10.  (10,  tit.  3,  s.  ft.)  — 11.  (Cic,  Pro  Bi~..,  o.  20.- 
id  Attic,  xii.,  14, 17.— Saltan,  Clni,  c  9.— V«L  Mix.,  tIU 
It.)— 13.  (a.,  II.) 
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no  need  of  any  exceptio.  This  rule  was  farther  ex- 
tended by  Constantine,  and  a  period  of  30  or  40 
years,  for  i.  seems  that  the  time  was  not  quite  set- 
tied,  was  to  be  considered  sufficient  for  a  prescrip- 
ts, though  the  defendant  had  not  complied  with 
the  conditions  of  usucapion.  A  general  constitu- 
tion was  made  by  Theodosius,  A.D.  434,  which, 
with  some  variations,  appears  in  both  the  Codes  ;' 
and  it  enacted  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  actiones 
already  mentioned,  there  should  be  no  hereditatis 
petitio  after  80  years,  and  that,  after  the  same 
true,  no  personal  action  should  be  brought.  The 
actio  finium  regundnrum  was  excepted,  and  also 
the  action  of  a  creditor  for  his  pignus  or  hypothecs 
against  the  debtor,  but  not  against  others.  Preju- 
diciales  actiones  as  to  status  are  not  enumerated 
among  those  against  which  there  was  a  prascriptio, 
but  they  seem  to  be  included  in  the  general  words 
of  the  law.  Justinian,  by  a  constitution  of  the  year 
530,'  established  the  general  rale  of  30  years  for  all 
actions,  with  the  exception  of  the  actio  hypotheca- 
ria,  for  which  he  required  40  years.  His  constitu- 
tion enumerates  the  following  actions  to  which  the 
prescripts  of  30  years  would  apply :  Famtlta  her- 
citcuuda,  Communi  dividundo,  Finiun  regundorum, 
Pro  Socio,  Furti  et  Vi  Bonontm  Raptorum;  and  it 
adds,  "tuque  alteriut  cujutcunque  personalis  actio 
vitam  longiorem  ate  trigtuta  rniit,  <J*.,  ted  ex  quo 
ok  initio  comptlil,  et  temel  rata  ett,  o}e.,  pott  memo- 
ratum  temp**  fiinri."  It  thus  appears  that  all  ac- 
tions were  originally  perpetusa,  then  some  were 
made  subject  to  prtescriptio,  and,  finally,  all  were 
made  so.  In  consequence  of  this  change,  the  term 
perpetute,  originally  applied  to  actions  that  were 
not  subject  to  prescription  was  used  to  signify  an 
actio  in  which  30  years  were  necessary  to  give  a 
pnescriptio,  as  opposed  to  actiones  in  which  the 
right  to  a  prascriptio  accrued  in  a  shorter  time.' 

The  conditions  necessary  to  establish  a  prtescrip- 
tio were,  1.  Actio  nata,  for  there  must  be  a  right  of 
action  in  order  that  a  prtescriptio  may  have  an  ori- 
gin, and  the  date  of  its  origin  must  be  fixed  by  the 
date  of  the  right  of  action,  3.  There  must  be  a 
continuous  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  person  enti- 
tled to  bring  the  action,  in  order  that  the  time  of 
the  prascriptio  may  be  reckoned  uninterruptedly. 
3.  Bona  fides  was  not  a  necessary  ingredient  in  a 
prtescriptio  as  such,  because  it  was  the  neglect  of 
the  plaintiff  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  pre- 
scripts. But  the  lungi  temporis  prtescriptio  was 
made  like  to  usucapion  as  to  its  conditions,  of 
which  bona  fides  was  one.  Justinian4  required  a 
bona  fides  in  the  case  of  a  thirty-year  prtescriptio ; 
Nut  this  was  no  new  rule,  except  so  iar  as  the  pos- 
sessor claimed  the  benefit  of  usucapio ;  and  as  the 
longi  temporis  prascriptio,  as  an  independent  rule 
of  law,  disappeared  from  the  legislation  of  Justinian, 
the  bona  fides,  as  a  condition  of  prascriptio,  went 
with  it  4.  The  lapse  of  time,  which  was  30  years ; 
b  it  to  this  there  were  many  exceptions. 

The  sources  on  the  subject  of  prascriptio  are  re- 
ferred to  in  Brinkmann's  Iuttihttionet  Jurit  Romani, 
and  Muhlenbrach's  Doctrina  Pandectarum,  $  261 
and  4  481,  oa  the  distinction  being  ultimately  abol- 
ished between  prtescriptio  and  usucapio.  —  Savig- 
ny,  System  det  keutige*  Rim.  Recktt,  vol.  v.,  from 
wliom  this  outline  is  taken.     Vid.  also  Usucapio. 

Prtescriptio  had  a  special  sense  in  Roman  plead- 
ings, which  Gains  has  explained  as  existing  in  his 
time.'  These  prescriptiuaes  were  pro  aetore,  and 
not  pro  reo ;  and  an  example  will  explain  the  term. 
It  often  happens  that  an  obligatio  is  such  that  a 
man  is  bound  to  another  to  do  certain  acts  at  cer- 


1.  (Cad.  ThmxL,  it.,  tit.  14.— Co*.,  rii.,  tit.  N,  I.  ».)—•, 
(Cod  ,  ni.,  tit.  40,  ».  I.)— ».  ilaoL,  ir.,  tat.  11)— 4.  (Cod.,  til, 
M.N.0  8  )— 6.  (It.,  110.) 


tain  times,  as,  for  instance,  yearly,  half  yearly,  et 
monthly.  The  payment  of  interest  on  money  would 
be  an  example.  At  the  close  of  any  of  these  cer- 
tain periods,  the  party  to  whom  the  obligatio  was 
due  might  sue  for  what  was  due,  but  not  for  what 
was  not  due,  though  an  obligatio  was  contracted  as 
to  future  time.  When  a  debt  had  become  due  in 
consequence  of  an  obligatio,  there  was  said  to  be 
a  prastatio,  or  it  was  said  "  aliquid  jam  prattari 
oportet:"  when  the  obligatio  existed,  but  the  prtes- 
tatio  was  not  due,  it  was  "futura  prattatio,"  or  it 
was  said  "prattatio  adkuc  null*  tit."  If  then  the 
plaintiff  wished  to  limit  his  demand  to  what  was 
due,  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  following  prtescrip- 
tio :  "  Ea  ret  agatur  eujut  r«t  diet  fuit."*  The 
name  of  prascriptiones,  observes  Gaius,  is  mani- 
festly derived  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
prefixed  (prescribuntur)  to  the  formulas,  that  is, 
they  came  before  the  intentio.  In  the  time  of 
Gaius  the  prascriptiones  were  only  used  by  the 
actor ;  but  formerly  they  were  also  used  in  favour 
of  a  defendant  (reus),  as  in  the  following  instance : 
"£«ra  agatur  quod  prajudicium  kereditati  iton  fiat," 
which  in  the  time  of  Gaius  was  turned  into  a  kind 
of  exceptio  or  answer,  when  the  petitor  hereditatis, 
by  using  a  different  kind  of  actio,  was  prejudging 
the  question  of  the  hereditas  (cum  petitor,  ire.  . .  . 
prajudicium  kereditati  facial*).    ( Vid.  Pl&judicium.) 

Savigny  shows  that,  in  the  legislation  of  Justin- 
ian, prtescriptio  and  exceptio  are  identical,  and  that 
either  term  can  be  used  indifferently.  He  ob- 
serves, that  the  preescriptiooes  which  in  the  old  form 
of  procedure  were  introduced  into  the  formula  for 
the  benefit  of  the  defendant,  were  properly  excep- 
tiones, and  it  was  merely  an  accidental  matter  that 
certain  exceptions  were  plaoed  before  the  intentio 
instead  of  being  plaoed  at  the  end  of  the  formula, 
as  was  the  usual  practice.  Subsequently,  as  ap- 
pears from  Gaius,  only  the  preescriptiooes  pro  aetore 
were  prefixed  to  the  formula;  and  those  pro  reo 
were  placed  at  the  end,  and  still  retained,  though 
improperly,  the  name  of  prtescriptiones.  Thus  ex- 
ceptio and  prtescriptio  came  to  be  used  as  equiva- 
lent terms,  a  circumstance  to  which  the  disuse  of 
the  ordo  judiciorum  contributed.  Yet,  in  the  case 
of  particular  exceptiones,  one  or  other  of  the  names 
was  most  in  use,  and  the  indiscriminate  employ- 
ment of  them  was  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
The  prevalence  of  one  or  the  other  name,  in  par- 
ticular cases,  is  easily  explained:  thus,  tbe  floli 
and  rei  judicata:  exceptiones  were  always  at  the 
end  of  the  formula,  and  the  temporis  and  fori  prte- 
scriptiones in  earlier  times  were  placed  at  tbe  be- 
ginning. Savigny  adds,  that  in  modern  times  prte- 
scriptio has  acquired  the  sense  of  usucapion,  but 
this  is  never  the  sense  of  the  word  prtescriptio  in 
the  Roman  law.  Though  exceptio  and  prtescriptio 
oame  to  be  used  as  equivalent,  yet  neither  exceptio 
nor  prtescriptio  is  used  in  tbe  sense  of  temporis 
prtescriptio  without  the  addition  of  the  words  tern 
pons,  temporalis,  triginta  annorum,  die ' 

PR/ESES.    (Vid.  Pbovihcia.) 

PILESUL.    {Vid.  Salii.) 

PR42TERITI    SENATCRES.      (Vid,    Not* 

ClXtORIA,  p.  665.) 

PRiETEXTA.    (Vid.  Tooa.) 

PRiETEXTA'TA  FA-BULA.  (Vid.  CoitatDU, 
p.  300.) 

PRAETOR  According  to  Cicero,*  prtetor  was 
a  title  which  designated  the  consuls  as  the  leaders 
of  the  armies  of  the  state ;  and  he  considers  the 
word  to  contain  the  same  elemental  parts  as  the 
verb  praire.    The  period  and  office  of  the  command 


1.  (Coupon  Cio.,  Do  Or.,i_  17.)— *.  (Crmpora  Osiu. 
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•f  the  consuls  might  appropriately  be  called  praeto- 
lium.'  Traitor  was  also  a  title  of  office  among  the 
Latins. 

'  The  tiist  praetor  specially  so  called  was  appoint- 
ed in  the  year  B.C.  366,  and  he  was  chosen  only 
from  the  patricians,  who  bad  this  new  office  crea- 
ted as  a  kind  of  indemnification  to  themselves  for 
being  compelled  to  share  the  consulship  with  the 
plebeians.'  No  plebeian  praetor  was  appointed  till 
the  year  B.C.  337.  The  praetor  was  called  collega 
consulibus,  and  was  elected  with  the  same  auspices 
at  the  comitia  centuriata. 

The  prtetorship  was  originally  a  kind  of  third 
consulship,  and  the  chief  functions  of  the  prtetor 
[jut  in  vrbe  dicere,*  jura  reddere*)  were  a  portion  of 
the  functions  of  the  consuls,  who,  according  to  the 
passage  of  Cicero  above  referred  to,  were  also  call- 
ed judices  a  judicando.  The  praetor  sometimes 
commanded  the  armies  of  the  state ;  and  while  the 
consuls  were  absent  with  the  armies,  he  exercised 
their  functions  within  the  city.  He  was  a  magis- 
trate curulis,  and  he  had  the  imperium,  and,  con- 
sequently, was  one  of  the  magistratus  majores :  but 
he  owed  respect  and  obedience  to  the  consuls.' 
His  insignia  of  office  were  six  lictors,  whence  he  is 
called  by  Polybius  bycftuv  or  orparnydt  tfairiXcicvc, 
and  sometimes  simply  Ifan-eAexvf.  At  a  later  peri- 
od, the  prtetor  had  only  two  lictors  in  Rome.'  The 
praetorship  was  at  first  given  to  a  consul  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  as  appears  from  Livy. 

In  the  year  B.C.  246  another  praetor  was  ap- 
pointed, whose  business  was  to  administer  justice 
in  matters  in  dispute  between  peregrini,  or  peregrini 
and  Roman  citizens ;  and,  accordingly,  he  was  call- 
ed prtetor  peregrinus.'  The  other  praetor  was  then 
callod  praetor  urbanus  "qui  jut  inter  civet  dicit" 
and  sometimes  simply  praetor  urbanus  and  praetor 
urbis.  The  two  praetors  determined  by  lot  which 
functions  they  should  respectively  exercise.  If  ei- 
ther of  tbem  was  at  the  head  of  the  army,  the  other 
performed  all  the  duties  of  both  within  the  city. 
Sometimes  the  military  imperium  of  a  praetor  was 
prolonged  for  a  second  year.  When  the  territories 
of  the  state  were  extended  beyond  the  limits  of 
Italy,  new  praetors  were  made.  Thus,  two  praetors 
were  created  B.C.  237,  for  the  administration  of 
Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and  two  more  were  added  when 
the  two  Spanish  provinces  were  formed,  B.C.  197. 
When  there  were  six  praetors,  two  stayed  in  the 
;ity,  and  the  other  four  went  abroad.  The  senate 
determined  their  provinces,  which  were  distributed 
among  them  by  lot.'  After  the  discharge  of  his 
judicial  functions  in  the  city,  a  praetor  often  had  the 
administration  of  a  province,  with  the  title  of  pro- 
praetor. Sulla  increased  the  number  of  praetors  to 
eight,  which  Julius  Caesar  raised  successively  to 
ten,  twelve,  fourteen,  and  sixteen.  Augustus,  after 
several  changes,  fixed  the  number  at  twelve.  Un- 
der Tiberius  there  were  sixteen.  Two  praetors 
were  appointed  by  Claudius  for  matters  relating  to 
fideicommissa  when  the  business  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  law  had  become  considerable ;  but  Titus 
reduced  the  number  to  one,  and  Nerva  added  a 
praetor  for  the  decision  of  matters  between  the  fiscus 
and  individuals.  "  Thus,"  says  Pomponius,  speak- 
ing of  his  own  time,  "  eighteen  praetors  administer 
justice  (jut  dicunt)  in  the  state.'"  M.  Aurelius, 
according  to  Capitolinus,"  appointed  a  praetor  for 
matters  relating  to  tutela,  which  must  have  taken 
place  after  Pomponius  wrote.  (Vid.  Pandect.*.) 
The  main  duties  of  the  praetors  were  judicial,  and 
it  appears  that  it  was  found  necessary  from  time 

1.  (Lit..  Tiii.,  11.)  —  S.  (Lit..  »i.,  43  j  rii.,  1.)  —  I.  (Lit.,  ti., 
«  >— 4.  (Liv.,  »ii.,  I.)— J.  (Polvb.,  ixliii.,  !.)—«.  (Censorimu, 
'k*4  K~ '•  ,Di«-  '• ut-  *>  ••  »■>  — 8-  (Liv.,  utii,  17,  J8.)— ». 
(Pig.  1,  tit.  8,  ..  34.)-t0.  (M.  Ant ,  v.  1Q) 
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to  time  to  increase  tbeir  number,  and  to  assign  to 
them  special  departments  of  the  administration  of 
justice. 

The  praetor  urbanus  was  specially  named  praetor, 
and  he  was  the  first  in  rank.  His  duties  confined 
him  to  Rome,  as  is  implied  by  the  name,  and  he 
could  only  leave  the  city  for  ten  days  at  a  time.  It 
was  part  of  his  duty  to  superintend  the  ludi  Apolli 
Dares.  He  was  also  the  chief  magistrate  for  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  to  the  edicts  of  the 
successive  praetors  the  Roman  law  owes  in  a  great 
degree  its  development  and  improvement.  Both 
the  praetor  urbanus  and  the  praetor  peregrinus  had 
the  jus  edicendi,1  and  their  functions  in  this  re- 
spect do  not  appear  to  have  been  limited  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  imperial  power,  though  it  must 
have  been  gradually  restricted  as  the  practice  ol 
imperial  constitutions  and  rescripts  became  com- 
mon.   (Vid.  Edictdh.) 

The  chief  judicial  functions  of  the  praetor  in  civil 
matters  consisted  in  giving  a  judex.  ( Vid.  Judex.) 
It  was  only  in  the  case  of  interdicts  that  he  deci- 
ded in  a  summary  way.  ( Vid.  Ikterdictum.)  Pro- 
ceedings before  the  praetor  were  technically  said  to 
be  in  jure. 

The  praetors  also  presided  at  trials  of  criminal 
matters.  These  were  the  quaestiones  perpetuae,"  or 
the)  trials  for  repetundae,  ambitus,  majestas,  and  pec- 
ulatus,  which,  when  there  were  six  praetors,  were 
assigned  to  four  out  of  the  number.  Sulla  added  to 
these  quaestiones  those  of  falsum,  de  sicariis  et  vene- 
ficis,  and  de  parricidis,  and  for  this  purpose  he  added 
two,  or,  according  to  some  accounts,  four  praetors, 
for  the  accounts  of  Pomponius  and  of  other  writers 
do  not  agree  on  this  point.*  On  these  occasions 
the  praetor  presided,  but  a  body  of  judices  determin- 
ed by  a  majority  of  votes  the  condemnation  oi  ac- 
quittal of  the  accused.    ( Vid.  Judicium.) 

The  praetor,  when  he  administered  justice,  sat  on 
a  sella  curulis  in  a  tribunal,  which  was  that  part 
of  the  court  which  was  appropriated  to  the  praetoi 
and  his  assessors  and  friends,  and  is  opposed  to  die 
subsellia,  or  part  occupied  by  the  judices,  and  oth- 
ers who  were  present.'  But  the  praetor  could  do 
many  ministerial  acts  out  of  court,  or,  as  it  was 
expressed,  e  piano  or  ex  aquo  loco,  which  terms  are 
opposed  to  e  trtbunali  or  ex  tuperiore  loco:  for  in- 
stance, he  could,  in  certain  cases,  give  validity  to 
the  act  of  manumission  when  he  was  out  of  doors, 
as  on  his  road  to  the  bath  or  to  the  theatre.' 

The  praetors  existed  with  varying  numbers  to  a 
late  period  in  the  Empire,  and  they  had  still  juris- 
dictio.' 

The  functions  of  the  praetors,  as  before  observed, 
were  chiefly  judicial,  and  this  article  should  be 
completed  by  a  reference  to  Edictdh,  Impehium,  Ju- 
dex, JuBiaDicTio,  Magistratus,  Pbovincia.  To  the 
authorities  referred  to  under  Edictum  may  be  ad- 
ded, "  Die  Pratoritchen  EdicU  der  Rimtr,  4c.,  von 
D.  Eduard  Schroder,  Weimar,  1815." 

PR^TO'RIA  A'CTIO.     ( Vid.  Acno,  p.  17.) 

PRETORIA  COHORS.     (Vtd.  Ptjnouixm.) 

PRiETORIA'NI,  sc.  militet,  or  Pretoria  Cokor- 
tet,  a  body  of  troops  instituted  by  Augustus  to  pro- 
tect his  person  and  his  power,  and  called  by  thai 
name  in  imitation  of  the  pratoria  cohort,  or  select 
troop,  which  attended  the  person  of  the  praetor  or,' 
general  of  the  Roman  army.7  This  cohort  is  said 
to  have  been  first  formed  by  Scipio  Africanus  out 
of  the  bravest  troops,  whom  he  exempted  from  all 
other  duties  except  guarding  his  person,  and  to 
whom  he  gave  sixfold  pay ;'  but  even  in  the  early 


1.  (Gains,  i.,  J.)—*.  (Cic.,  Bmt.,  c.  27.)— ».  (Suet.,  Jal,  41.— 
Dion  Cms.,  xlii.,  41.)— 4.  (Cic.,  Brat.,  S4.)-4.  (Gaius,  i„  to.) 
— 0.  (Cod.,Tii.,  tit.  08,  s.  17  ;  t„  tit.  71,  s.  18.1—7.  (Sallnst,  Cat, 
40.— Cic,  C«j.,  ii.,  11. -Cm.,  B  Gall.,  i.,  40.)-«.  (FestM,  s.  t.) 
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times  if  the  Republic  the  Roman  general  seems  to 
hare  bet  n  attendee  by  a  select  troop.'  In  the  time 
of  the  civil  wars  the  number  of  the  praetorian  co- 
horts was  greatly  increased,'  bvA  the  establish- 
ment of  them  as  a  separate  force  was  owing  to  the 
policy  of  Augustus.  They  originally  consisted  of 
nine'  or  ten  cohorts,*  each  consisting  of  a  thou- 
sand men,  horse  and  foot.  They  were  chosen  only 
from  Italy,  chiefly  from  Etruria  and  Umbria,  or  an- 
cient Latium,  and  the  old  colonies,'  but  afterward 
from  Macedonia,  Noricum,  and  Spain  also.'  Au- 
gustus, in  accordance  with  his  general  policy  of 
avoiding  the  appearance  of  despotism,  stationed 
only  three  of  these  cohorts  in  the  capital,  and  dis- 
persed the  remainder  in  the  adjacent  towns  of  Ita- 
ly.' Tiberius,  however,  under  pretence  of  intro- 
ducing a  stricter  discipline  among  them,  assembled 
them  all  at  Rome  in  a  permanent  camp,  which  was 
strongly  fortified.'  Their  number  was  increased 
by  Vitellius  to  sixteen  cohorts,  or  16,000  men.' 

The  praetorians  were  distinguished  by  double  pay 
and  especial  privileges.  Their  term  of  service  was 
originally  fixed  by  Augustus  at  twelve  years,1'  but 
was  afterward  increased  to  sixteen  years ;  and 
when  they  had  served  their  time,  each  soldier  re- 
ceived 20,000  sesterces."  All  the  praetorians  seem 
to  have  had  the  same  rank  as  the  centurions  in  the 
regular  legions,  since  we  are  told  by  Dio"  that  they 
had  the  privilege  of  carrying  a  vitis  (Jtu66oc)  like 
the  centurions.  The  praetorians,  however,  soon 
became  the  most  powerful  body  in  the  state,  and, 
like  the  janizaries  at  Constantinople,  frequently 
deposed  and  elevated  emperors  according  to  their 
pleasure.  Even  the  most  powerful  of  the  emper- 
ors were  obliged  to  court  their  favour ;  and  they 
always  obtained  a  liberal  donation  upon  the  acces- 
sion of  each  emperor.  After  the  death  of  Pertinax 
(A.D.  193)  they  even  offered  the  empire  for  sale, 
which  was  purchased  by  Didius  Julianus ;"  but 
upon  the  accession  of  Severus  in  the  same  year 
they  were  disbanded,  on  account  of  the  part  they 
had  taken  in  the  death  of  Pertinax,  and  banished 
from  the  city."  The  emperors,  however,  could 
not  dispense  with  guards,  and  accordingly  the  prae- 
torians were  restored  on  a  new  model  by  Severus, 
and  increased  to  four  times  their  ancient  number. 
Instead  of  being  levied  in  Italy,  Macedonia,  Nori- 
cum, or  Spain,  as  formerly,  the  best  soldiers  were 
now  draughted  from  all  the  legions  on  the  fron- 
tiers, so  that  the  praetorian  cohorts  now  formed 
the  bravest  troops  of  the  Empire."  Dioclesian  re- 
duced their  numbers  and  abolished  their  privile- 
ges -,"  they  were  still  allowed  to  remain  at  Rome, 
but  had  no  longer  the  guard  of  the  emperor's  per- 
son, as  he  never  resided  in  the  capital.  Their 
numbers  were  again  increased  by  Maxentius,  but 
after  his  defeat  by  Constantino,  A.D.  313,  they 
were  entirely  suppressed  by  the  latter,  their  forti- 
fied camp  destroyed,  and  those  who  had  not  per- 
ished in  the  battle  between  Constantine  and  Max- 
entius were  dispersed  among  the  legions."  The 
new  form  of  government  established  by  Constan- 
tine did  not  require  such  a  body  of  troops,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, they  were  never  revived.  The  emper- 
or's body-guards  now  only  consisted  of  the  domes- 
tici,  horse  and  foot  under  two  comites,  and  of  the 
protectores." 

1.  (Lir.,  U.,  20.)— S.  (Anita,  B*ll.  Civ.,  iii.,  87.— Id.  ib.,  r.,  3.) 
3.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  it.,  9.— Suet.,  OcUt.,  40.)— 4.  (Dion  Cam.,  It., 
»4.)— 5.  (Tacit ,  1.  c— Id.,  Hilt.,  i.,  84.)— 0.  (Dion  Can.,  taiv., 
1.  )— 7.  (Soet.,  Octtv.,  49.)— 8.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  ».,  !.— Suet.,  Tib., 
S7.— Dion  Caaa.,  Mi.,  19.)— 9.  (Tacit.,  Hiit.,ii.,  93.)— 10.  (Dion 
Caaa  ,  lir.,  S3.)— II.  (Id..  It.,  ».— Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  17.)— 11.  (It. 
14.)— 13.  (Dion  Caaa.,  lxxiii.,  1 1.— Span.,  Julian.,  1.— Herodiem, 
ii.,  70—14.  (Dion  Cast.,  Ixxir.,  1.)— 15.  (Dion  Can.,  Ixzir.,  1>- 
Herodian..  iii.,  13.)— It.  (Aurei.  Vict..  De  Can.,  39.)— 17.  (Zaai- 
ana,  fa.,  17.— Aurel.  Vict.,  De  Cm.,  40.)— 18.  (Cod.,  iii.,  UX.  17 
— find  Toeod.,  Ti.,  tit.  14.) 


The  commanders  of  the  praetorians  were  called 
PaAtricn  Pratoeio,  whose  duties,  powers,  &c., 
are  mentioned  in  a  separate  article. 

PR£TO'RIUM  was  the  name  of  the  general's 
tent  in  the  camp,  and  was  so  called  because  the 
name  of  the  chief  Roman  magistrate  was  original- 
ly praetor,  and  not  consul.  (Vid.  Castra,  p.  220.) 
The  officers  who  attended  on  the  general  in  the  pra- 
torium,  and  formed  his  council  of  war,  were  called 
by  the  same  name.1  The  word  was  also  used  in 
several  other  significations,  which  were  dorived 
from  the  original  one.  Thus  the  residence  of  a 
governor  of  a  province  was  called  the  praunium;* 
and  the  same  name  was  also  given  to  any  large 
house  or  palace.*  The  camp  of  the  praetorian  troops 
at  Rome,  and  frequently  the  praetorian  troops  them- 
selves, were  called  by  this  name.  (Vid.  PR.BTOM 
AM.) 

PRATVDIUM.  (Vid.  Coima,  p.  874.) 
*PRASITES  LAPIS  (jrpno-t'rr/j  Xtfiof ),  "  the  Prate 
of  Jameson  and  Pratium  of  Kjrwan.  It  is  a  sub- 
species of  quartz,  and,  as  Cleaveland  remarks, 
usually  of  a  leek  or  dark  olive  colour.  It  is  a 
gem,  as  Sir  J.  Hill  says,  of  the  lower  class,  and  is 
known  by  our  jewellers  by  the  name  of  root  of  em- 
erald. De  Laet  states  that  the  ^pwrowpaerof  is  a 
gem  of  greater  value."4 

*PRASIUM  (irpaoiov),  a  name  applied  to  more 
than  one  species  of  the  Mamibium,  L.,  or  Hore- 
hound.' 

•PRASOCU'RIS  (vpaooKovplc),  a  species  of  larva 
or  caterpillar  noticed  by  Aristotle,  Theophrastus, 
and  Athenaeus.  Stackhouse  refers  it  to  the  Cimex 
pnuimut,  or  Lady-cow.' 

•PRASON  (irpdoov),  the  Leek,  or  Allium  porrum, 
L.    (Vid.  Allium.)' 

PRECATIIUM.  ( Vid.  IursRDicTDai,  p.  bii.) 
PRELUM  or  PRELUM  is  a  part  of  a  press 
used  by  the  ancients  in  making  wine,  olive  oil,  and 
paper.  The  press  itself  was  called  torcular,  and 
the  prelum  was  that  part  which  was  either  screw 
ed  or  knocked  down  upon  the  things  to  be  pressed, 
in  order  to  squeeze  out  the  last  juices.'  Some- 
times, however,  prelum  and  torcular  are  used  as 
convertible  terms,  a  part  being  named  instead  of 
the  whole.  As  regards  the  pressing  of  the  grapes, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  they  were  first  trod- 
den with  the  feet ;  but  as  this  process  did  not  press 
out  all  the  juice  of  the  grapes,  they  were  after- 
ward, with  their  stalks  and  peels  (tcopi  et  foUieuli), 
put  under  the  prelum.  •  Cato"  advised  his  coun- 
trymen always  to  make  the  prelum  of  the  wood  of 
black  maple  (carpimu  atra).  After  all  the  juice 
was  pressed  out  of  the  grapes,  they  were  collected 
in  casks,  water  was  poured  upon  them,  and  after 
standing  a  night  they  were  pressed  again.  The  li- 
quor thus  obtained  was  called  lora ;  it  was  preserv- 
ed in  casks,  and  was  used  as  a  drink  for  workmen 
during  the  winter."  Respecting  the  use  of  the 
prelum  in  making  olive-oil  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper,  see  Plin.,  H.  N.,  rv.,  1 ;  xiii.,  86.— Co- 
lum.,  xii.,  60. 

•PRESTER  (irpvarip.)  (Vid.  Diphah.) 
PRIMICE'RIUS,  a  name  given  to  various  offi- 
cers and  dignitaries  under  the  later  Roman  Empire, 
is  explained  by  Suidas"  to  be  the  person  who  holds 
the  first  rank  in  anything.  The  etymology  of  the 
word  is  doubtful :  it  is  supposed  that  a  person  was 


1.  (Lir.,  m.,  S.)— S.  (Cie.  in  Verr.,  II.,  It.,  18 ;  t.,  W- sa. 
John,  XTiii.,  18,  S3.)— 3.  (Suet.,  OcUt.,  Ti— Id.,  Cal.,  37.— Jut., 
i.,  7J.— Dig.  30,  tit.  10,  a.  198.)— 4.  (Theophrast.,  De  Lapid.,  c 
83.—  Mill,  ad  loc.— Adaini,  Append.,  a.  t.)— S.  (Thnophnit.,  H. 
P.,  ti..  1.— Dioacor.,  iii.,  109.1—6.  (Anetot.,  H.  A.,  t-  17.— The- 
ophnat.,  H.  P.,  Til.,  5.— Adams,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 7.  (Theophrast., 
II.  P.,  Tii„  10-8.  (Serr.  ad  Vitg.,  Oeorg.,  ii.,  343.— VitroT.,  Ti.. 
90—9.  Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  i.,  54,— Columella,  *ii.,  380—10 
(De  R<  Viet.,  310-11.  (Varro,  L  c.)-lS.  (a.  t.) 
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called  priuucerius  became  his  name  stood  first  in 
the  wax  (cera),  that  is,  the  tablet  made  of  wax, 
which  contained  a  list  of  persons  of  any  rank. 

The  word  primicerius  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
always  applied  to  the  person  who  was  at  the  head 
of  any  department  of  the  state  ot  army,  but  also 
to  the  one  second  in  command  or  authority,  as, 
for  instance,  the  primicerius  tacri  cubiculi,  who  was 
under  the  propositus  tacri  cubkuli.  (Vid.  P&spos- 
itov  )  Various  primicerii  are  mentioned,  as  the 
prtm.ccrius  donustieorum  and  protectorum,*  fabrica,* 
mentorum,'  notariorum,*  &c. 

PRIMIPILA'RIS.    (Vid.  Cbktdrio.) 

PRIMIPI'LUS.     (Vid.  Ckntdeio.) 

PRINCEPS  JUVENTUTIS.  ( Vid.  Eqditm,  p. 
418.) 

PRINCEPS  SENATUS.    ( Vid.  Ssmatos.) 

PRINCIPES.    (Vid.  Ashy,  Roman,  p.  103.) 

PRINCI'PIA,  PRINCIPALIS  VIA.    ( Vid.  Cas- 

TRA.) 

*PRINOS  (irpivoc),  "the  Querent  coed/era  or 
Querent  tfex"  (which  would  appear  to  be  varieties 
of  the  same  species).  "  The  kokkik ,  Vermes,  or 
Scarlet-grain,  is  produced  on  this  tree  by  a  certain 
class  of  insects."4 

•PRISTIS  (irpiorie),  the  Sqvalut  Prittit,  L.,  or 
Prittis  antijuorum,  L.,  the  Sawfish,  a  large  fish  of 
the  Shark  tribe.* 

PRIVILE'GIUM.    (Vid.  Lex,  p.  681 ) 

IIPOArQrEl'AS  rPA*H  (irpoayoytiac  ypa+i),  a 
prosecution  against  those  persons  who  performed 
the  degrading  office  of  pimps  or  procurers  (vpoaya- 
yoi).  By  the  law  of  Solon,  the  heaviest  punishment 
(to  utyurra  tmrlfua)  was  inflicted  on  such  a  person 
(lav  tic  IfoiBepov  iraida  t)  ywaina  npoayuyevay'') 
According  to  Plutarch,'  a  penalty  of  twenty  drachms 
was  imposed  for  the  same  offence.  To  reconcile 
this  statement  with  that  of  ^Eschines,  we  may  sup- 
pose with  Platner*  that  the  law  mentioned  by  Plu- 
tarch applied  only  to  prostitutes.  An  example  of  a 
man  put  to  death  for  taking  an  Olynthian  girl  to  a 
brothel  ("nfaar  br"  oix^/utrof )  occurs  in  Dinarchus." 
A  prosecution  of  a  man  by  Hyperides  tm  irpoavo- 
yia  is  mentioned  by  Pollux."  A  charge  (probably 
false)  was  brought  against  Aspasia  of  getting  free- 
born  women  into  her  house  for  the  use  of  Peri- 
cles." In  connexion  with  this  subject,  see  the  ypa- 
6oi  'ETA1PHSEQS,  and  «60PA£  TON  EAET- 
6EP0N." 

PROB'OLE  (npo6okii),  an  accusation  of  a  crim- 
inal nature,  preferred  before  the  people  of  Athens 
in  assembly,  with  a  view  to  obtain  their  sanction 
for  bringing  the  charge  before  a  judicial  tribunal. 
It  may  be  compared  in  this  one  respect  (viz.,  that 
it  was  a  preliminary  step  to  a  more  formal  trial) 
with  our  application  for  a  criminal  information, 
.hough  in  regard  to  the  object  and  mode  of  pre- 
ceding there  is  not  much  resemblance.  The  npo- 
toMi  was  reserved  for  those  cases  where  the  pub- 
ic had  sustained  an  injury,  or  where,  from  the  sta- 
tion, power,  or  influence  of  the  delinquent,  the 
prosecutor  might  deem  it  hazardous  to  proceed  in 
the  ordinary  way  without  being  authorized  by  a 
vote  of  the  sovereign  assembly.  In  this  point  it 
differed  from  the  tloayyeMa,  that  in  the  latter  the 
people  were  called  upon  either  to  pronounce  final 
judgment,  or  to  direct  some  peculiar  method  of 
trial ;  whereas  in  the  jrpofoXiJ,  after  the  judgment 
of  the  assembly,  the  parties  proceeded  to  trial  in 
the  usual  manner.    The  court  before  whom  they 

1.  (Cod.,  *ii.,  tit.  17, a.  «.)—«.  (Cod.,  ri,  tit.  9,  a.  «.)—».  (Cod., 
xii.,  tit.  28,  ».  1.)— 4.  (Cod.,  *ii.,  tit.  To— 5.  (Theophraat.,  II. 
P  ,  i.,  6,  ».— Id  il>.,  mil.,  3.— Adams,  Append.,  i. ».)—«.  (Arislot., 
H.  A.,  »i.,  12.)— 7.  (.filch.,  c  Tiuurch.,  S,  28,  ed.  Staph.)— 8. 
(Sol.,  S3.)— t.  (Proe.  und  Klag.,  ii.,  Sit.)— 10.  (c.  Demouh.,  83, 
«1.  Staph.)— 11.  (Onom.,  iii.,  ST.)— IS.  (Plat.,  Panel.,  3S.~ Ar- 
ietopb.,  Achant.,  S27.)— 13.  (Mow,  Am.  Proc.,  331.) 
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appeared,  however  influenced  they  might  be  oy  tue 
prajudictum  of  the  people,  were  under  no  legal  com- 
pulsion to  abide  by  their  decision ;  and,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  it  is  not  improbable  that,  if  the  people  re- 
fused to  give  judgment  in  favour  of  the  complain- 
ant, he  might  still  proceed  against  his  adversary  by 
a  ypafn  or  a  private  action,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  case.1 

The  cases  to  which  the  npofoXq  was  applied 
were  complaints  against  magistrates  for  official 
misconduct  or  oppression ;  against  those  public  in- 
formers and  mischief-makers  who  were  called  ovko- 
y-uvrai ;  against  those  who  outraged  public  decency 
at  the  religious  festivals ;  and  against  all  such  as, 
by  evil  practices,  exhibited  disaffection  to  the  state.* 

With  respect  to  magistrates,'  Schbmann  thinks 
that  the  irpoioXai  could  only  be  brought  against 
them  at  those  kirixeiporoviai  which  were  held  at 
the  first  Kvpia  imcXgaia  ia  every  Prytanea,  when  the 
people  inquired  into  the  conduct  of  magistrates, 
with  a  view  to  continue  them  in  office  or  depose 
them,  according  to  their  deserts.  An  example  ol 
magistrates  being  so  deposed  occurs  in  Demosth.,  e. 
Theocr.,  1330.  The  people  (says  Schbmann)  could 
not  proceed  to  the  txtxeiporovia  except  on  the  com- 
plaint (npaioKri)  of  some  individual ;  the  deposed 
magistrate  was  afterward  brought  to  trial,  if  the 
accuser  thought  proper  to  prosecute  the  matter  far- 
ther. There  appears,  however,  to  be  no  authority 
for  limiting  the  xpotoXai  against  magistrates  to 
these  particular  occasions  ;  and  other  writers  have 
not  agreed  with  Schbmann  on  this  point.* 

An  example  of  a  irpo6o?j  against  sycophants  is 
that  which  the  people,  discovering  too  late  their 
error  in  putting  to  death  the  generals  who  gained 
the  battle  of  Arginuss,  directed  to  be  brought 
against  their  accusers.5  Another  occurs  in  Lysias,* 
where  the  words  o-uAXjJ&fyv  Unavrec  *ai  tv  rij>  <%<y 
kw  b>  tv  SiKaaTTipiy  ovKofavriaf  nareyvuTc,  describe 
the  course  of  proceeding  in  this  method  of  prosecu- 
tion.' 

Those  who  worked  the  public  mines  clandestine- 
ly, and  those  who  were  guilty  of  peculation  or  em- 
bezzlement of  the  public  money,  were  liable  to  a 
rrpotoTJ/.  A  case  of  embezzlement  is  referred  to 
by  Demosthenes,  c.  Mid.,  584." 

But  the  irpo6o\ii  which  has  become  most  cele- 
brated, owing  to  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against 
Midias,  is  that  which  was  brought  for  misbehaviour 
at  public  festivals.  We  learn  from  the  laws  cited 
in  that  speech,'  that  npoinXai  were  enjoined  against 
any  persons  who,  at  the  Dionysian,  Thargelian,  or 
Eleusinian  festival  (and  the  same  enactment  was 
probably  extended  to  other  festivals),  had  been 
guilty  of  such  an  offence  as  would  fall  within  the 
description  ofuvcGeia  irepl  iopr^v.  A  riot  or  disturb- 
ance during  the  ceremony,  an  assault,  or  other 
gross  insult  or  outrage,  committed  upon  any  of  the 
performers  or  spectators  of  tno  games,  whether  cit- 
izen or  foreigner,  and  even  upon  a  slave,  much 
more  upon  a  magistrate  or  officer  engaged  in  super- 
intending the  performance ;  an  attempt  to  imprison 
by  legal  process,  and  even  a  levying  of  execution 
upon  the  goods  of  a  debtor  during  the  continuance 
of  the  festival,  was  held  to  be  a  profanation  of  its 
sanctity,  and  to  subject  the  offender  to  the  penalties 
of  these  statutes.  For  any  such  offence  complaint 
was  to  be  made  to  the  prytanes  (i.  e.,  the  proedri), 
who  were  to  bring  forward  the  charge  at  an  assem- 
bly to  be  held  soon  after  the  festival  in  the  theatre 

1.  (Plainer,  Proc.  und  Kl.,  i ,  388.)— S.  (Harpocr.  and  Sol- 
daa,  a.  t.  KaraxoporoWa. — Pollux,  Onom.,  riii.,  46. — JSach.,  Da 
Fall.  Leg.,  47.— boer.,  mpl  dwio.,  344,  ed.  Staph.)— 3.  (De  Co- 
mil,  231.)— 4.  (Platner.  Proc  and  Kl ,  l.,  385.— Meier,  Alt. 
Proc,  S73. )— 5.  (Xen.,  Hell.,  i.,7. «  39.)— 6.  (c  Agoral.,  1SS,  ed 
Steph.)-7.  (SchSm.,  De  Com.,  SS4.)— 8.  (SohSuL,  L  a-  Part- 
ner, Proc  und  Kl.,  i.,  381.)-*.  (SIT,  418, 471.) 
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•f  Bacchus.  The  defendant  was  to  be  produced 
before  the  assembly.  Both  parties  were  heard,  and 
then  the  people  proceeded  to  vote  by  show  of  hands. 
Those  who  voted  in  favour  of  the  prosecution  were 
said  KaraxeipoTovelv,  those  who  were  against  it 
uiroxeiporovelv.  The  complainant  was  said  irpo- 
taXteoOai  to*  HikoOvto,  and  the  people,  if  they  con- 
demned him,  irpoKarayvoivat.1 

Some  difficulty  has  arisen  in  explaining  the  fol- 
lowing words  in  the  law  above  referred  to:  rdf 
spo6oXac  napaiidoruaav  ioai  &v/ai  kitTtrioyhai  ueiv. 
Plainer'  and  Schomann'  suppose  that  by  these 
words  the  prytanes  are  commanded  to  bring  before 
the  people  those  complaints  for  which  satisfaction 
has  not  been  made  by  the  offender  to  the  prosecu- 
tor ;  and, -to  show  that  a  compromise  would  be  le- 
gal, Plainer  refers  to  Demosthenes,  e.  Mid.,  668, 
683 ;  to  which  we  may  add  the  circumstance  that 
Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  compromised  bis 
charge  against  Mimas  for  a  sum  of  money.  Meier* 
explains  it  thus :  that  the  prytanes  (or,  rather,  the 
proedri)  were  to  bring  before  the  people  all  the 
irpotoXai,  except  those  of  a  trifling  character,  for 
which  they  were  themselves  empowered  to  impose 
a  fine.  (As  to  the  powp~  of  fining,  see  Alt.  Prte., 
34. )  If  we  suppose  th<>  complaint  to  take  the  name 
of  n-pofoX?  upon  its  b»'*g  presented  to  the  proedri, 
the  expression  Urenouevn  vpoioXq  will  cause  no 
difficulty;  for  as  Hkvv  rlvtiv  signifies  to  pay  the 
damages  awarded  in  an  action,  so  xpotoXii*  riven 
may  signify  to  pay  the  fine  imposed  by  the  magis- 
trates before  whom  the  charge  was  brought ;  and 
irpo6oXr/v  is  not  used  improperly  for  tmSoXqv,  any 
more  than  Simry  is  for  rifn\na  in  the  other  case. 
Perhaps  there  is  more  force  in  another  objection 
urged  by  Platner,  viz.,  that  (according  to  this  inter- 
pretation) the  not  bringing  the  case  before  the  as- 
sembly is  made  to  depend  on  the  non-payment,  and 
not  (as  might  have  been  expected)  on  the  xmpotition 
of  the  fine. 

The  people  having  given  their  sentence  for  the 
prosecution,  the  case  was  to  be  brought  into  the 
court  of  belisea.  In  certain  cases  of  a  serious  na- 
ture, the  defendant  might  be  required  to  give  bail 
for  his  appearance  or  (in  default  thereof)  go  to 
prison.*  The  persons  on  whom  devolved  the  i/ye- 
uovia  Suaarnpiov  were,  according  to  Pollux,'  the 
thesmotheta:.  Meier'  thinks  this  would  depend 
on  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  that,  upon  a  charge 
for  the  profanation  of  a  festival,  the  cognizance 
would  belong  to  such  of  the  three  superior  archons 
as  had  the  superintendence  thereof.  This  would 
\UO  doubt)  follow  from  the  ordinary  principles  of 
Athenian  jurisprudence ;  but  it  may  be  conceived 
that  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  complaint  by 
irpo6o7Ji  might  take  it  out  of  the  common  course  of 
practice.'  The  dicasts  had  to  pronounce  then- 
verdict  on  the  guilt  of  the  party,  and  to  assess  the 
penalty,  which  might  be  death,  or  only  a  pecuniary 
fine,  according  to  their  discretion.  The  trial  (it 
seems)  was  attended  with  no  risk  to  the  prosecutor, 
who  was  considered  to  proceed  under  the  authority 
of  the  popular  decree.' 

PROBOULEUMA.     (Vid.  Bents,  p.  168,  169.) 

PROBOULOI  {irp66<mhH\  a  name  applicable  to 
any  persons  who  are  appointed  to  consult  or  take 
measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  Thus  the 
delegates  who  were  sent  by  the  twelve  Ionian  cities 
to  attend  the  Panionian  council,  and  deliberate  on 
the  affairs  of  the  confederacy,  were  called  irpotov- 
Tuh.1'  So  were  the  deputies  sent  by  the  several 
Gieek  states  to  attend  the  congress  at  the  Isthmus, 

1.  (Demotth.,  c  Kid.,  678,  961,  686.)-*-  (Proe.  ood  KL,  i., 

UK.)—*.  (D.tW,»J8.)    4.  (Att.  Proc.,  *7S.)— 4.  (Mam.Att. 
Plot,  97ft.)  —  «.  (Tiii.,  87.)— 7.  |lo.|- 8.  (Plataer,  884.)  —  8. 
(aUiar  Alt.  Proc,  *77.)— 10.  (Hand.,  ti,  7.) 
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on  the  occasion  of  the  second  Persian  invasion  ;* 
and  also  the  envoys  whom  the  Greeks  agreed  to 
send  annually  to  PlaUea."  The  word  is  also  used, 
like  vopoduAoxcr,  to  denote  an  oligarchical  body,  in 
whom  the  government  of  a  state  was  vested,  or 
who  at  least  exercised  a  controlling  power  over  the 
senate  and  popular  assemblies.  Such  were  the 
sixty  senators  of  Cnidus ;  and  a  similar  body  ap- 
pears to  have  existed  at  Megara,  where,  although 
democracy  prevailed  at  an  earlier  period,  the  gov- 
ernment became  oligarchical  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.*  A  body  of  men  called 
irobtovTioi  were  appointed  at  Athens,  after  the  end 
of  the  Sicilian  war,  to  act  as  a  committee  of  public 
safety.  Thucydides4  calls  them  apxiv  ""»  rcpea- 
(vr(puv  avipav,  olrtvef  irtpi  run  napovruv  &f  iv  x<u- 
p&(  $  ■npotovXtvoovei.  They  were  ten  in  number.* 
whether  their  appointment  arose  out  of  any  con- 
certed plan  for  overturning  the  constitution,  is 
doubtful.  The  ostensible  object,  at  least,  was  differ- 
ent ;  and  the  measures  which  they  took  for  defend- 
ing their  country  and  prosecuting  the  war  appear 
to  have  been  prudent  and  vigorous.  Their  author- 
ity did  not  last  much  longer  than  a  year ;  for  a  year 
and  a  half  aftervard  Pisander  and  his  colleagues 
established  the  council  of  Four  Hundred,  by  which 
the  democracy  was  overthrown.'  The  first  step 
which  had  been  taken  by  Pisander  and  his  party 
was  to  procure  the  election  of  a  body  of  men  called 
frryypaQelc  avronpaTopee,  who  were  to  draw  up  a 
plan,  to  be  submitted  to  the  people,  for  remodelling 
the  constitution.  Thucydides  says  they  were  ten  in 
number.  Harpocration'  cites  Androtion  and  Phi- 
lochorus  as  having  stated  that  thirty  were  chosen, 
and  adds,  'O  it  OovicviiAric  tuv  Una  i/ivv/i&vevoe 
fiovov  tuv  wpo6ovXuv.  This  and  the  language  of 
Suidas*  have  led  Schomann  to  conjecture  that  the 
wpotovXot  were  elected  as  ovyypafelc,  and  twenty 
more  persons  associated  with  them,  making  in  aU 
the  thirty  mentioned  by  Androtion  and  Fhilocbo- 
rus.'  Others  have  thought  that  the  ovyypaftif  of 
Thucydides  have  been  confounded  by  grammarians 
with  the  thirty  tyrants,  who  were  first  chosen  oi 
rotif  irarptovt  vijtovt  evyyputfioai  naff  ofif  noXtrev' 
oovoi."  These  Athenian  itpooavXoi  are  alluded  to 
by  Aristophanes  in  the  LqtUtrata,11  which  was  act- 
ed the  year  after  the  Sicilian  defeat,  and  by  Lysias, 
e.  Erotottk.,  IS6,  ed.  Steph. 

PROCHEIROTON'IA  (Tcpoxeiporm  «o.)  (Vid. 
Boulk,  p.   169) 

PROCLE'SIS  (nphcXmnc.)  (Vid.  Duitctai,  p. 
353.364.) 

PROCONSUL  is  an  officer  who  acts  in  the  place 
of  a  consul  without  holding  the  office  of  consul 
itself;  though  the  proconsul  was  generally  one  who 
had  held  the  office  of  consul,  so  that  the  proconsul- 
ship  was  a  continuation,  though  a  modified  one,  of 
the  consulship.  The  first  time  that  we  meet  with 
a  consul  whose  imperium  was  prolonged  after  the 
year  of  his  consulship,  is  at  the  commencement  of 
the  second  Samnite  war,  at  the  end  of  the  consular 
year  387  B.C.,  when  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
prolong  the  imperium  (imperium  prorogate)  of  Q. 
Publilius  Philo,  whose  return  to  Rome  would  have 
been  followed  by  the  loss  of  most  of  the  advantages 
that  had  been  gained  in  his  campaign."  The  pow- 
er of  proconsul  was  conferred  by  a  senatus  consul- 
tum  and  plebiscltum,  and  was  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  a  regular  consul,  for  he  had  the  imperium  and  ju- 


1.  (Hand.,  Tii.,  179.)— 9.  (Plot»rch,  Ariot.,  91.)— S.  (Amtot., 
Pol.,  it.,  19,  8.— Id.,  vi.,3,  It.  — Mull.r,  Dor.,  til.,  9, 1, 10.— 
Wacamuuh,  Altorth.,  I.,  ii.,  91.— SchOmann,  Antiq.  Jur.  PubL, 
89.)— 4.  (Till.,  1.)— 5.  (Saidu,  •.  ».  IIoofovAoi.)— o.  (Thncrd., 
Tiii,  «7.— WMowoalh,  1.,  ii.,  197.)— 7.  («.  t.  Evrypa^uf .)-  -& 
(«.  t.  ILxfttWai.H- ».  (Ant.  Jar.  Pohl.,  181.)— 10.  (Xen.,  H*.l 
8, 4  9.— Galkrod  Thucrd.,  Tiii.,  87.)— 11.  (t.,«7.)— 19.  (LaH 
Tiii.,  9*. »  I 
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risdictio,  but  it  differed  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  ex- 
tend over  the  city  and  its  immediate  vicinity  (see 
Niebuhr,  Rom.  Gesch.,  iii.,  p.  314,  who  infers  it  from 
Gaius,  iv.,  104, 105),  and  was  conferred  without  the 
auspicia  by  a  mere  decree  of  the  senate  and  peo- 
ple, and  not  in  the  comitia  for  elections.1  Hence, 
whenever  a  proconsul  led  his  army  back  to  Rome 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  triumph,  the  imperium 
(in  urbe)  was  especially  granted  to  him  by  the  peo- 
ple, which  was,  of  course,  not  necessary  when  a 
consul  triumphed  during  the  year  of  his  office. 
Livy,'  it  is  true,  mentions  men  appointed  with  pro- 
consular power  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  the 
time  of  Publilius  Philo ;  but  there  is  this  difference, 
that  in  this  earlier  instance  the  proconsular  power 
is  not  an  imperium  prorogatum,  but  a  fresh  appoint- 
ment as  commander  of  the  reserve,  and  Niebuhr1 
lastly  remarks  that  Livy  here  probably  applies  the 
phraseology  of  a  much  later  time  to  the  commander 
of  the  reserve ;  and  this  is  the  more  probable,  as 
Dionysius*  speaks  of  this  avTurrparnyic  as  having 
been  appointed  by  the  consuls.  Nineteen  years 
after  the  proconsulship  of  Publilius  Philo,  308  B.C., 
Livy*  relates  that  the  senate  alone,  and  without  a 
plebiscitum,  prolonged  the  imperium  of  the  consul 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus ;  but  it  is  manifest 
that  here  again  Livy  transfers  a  later  institution  to 
a  time  when  it  did  not  yet  exist ;  for  it  was  only  by 
the  lex  Mcnia  (336  B.C.)  that  the  senate  obtained 
the  right  to  prolong  the  imperium. 

When  the  number  of  Roman  provinces  had  be- 
come great,  it  was  customary  for  the  consuls,  who 
during  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic  spent  the 
year  of  their  consulship  at  Rome,  to  undertake  at 
its  close  the  conduct  of  a  war  in  a  province,  or  its 
peaceful  administration.*  There  are  some  extra- 
ordinary cases  on  record  in  which  a  man  obtained 
a  province  with  the  title  of  proconsul  without  hav- 
ing held  the  consulship  before.  The  first  case  of 
this  kind  occurred  in  B.C.  211,  when  young  P.  Cor- 
nelius Scipio  was  created  proconsul  of  Spain  in  the 
comitia  centuriata.'  During  the  last  period  of  the 
Republic  such  cases  occurred  more  frequently.' 
Respecting  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  the  pro- 
consuls in  the  provinces,  see  Pbovincu. 

After  the  administration  of  the  Empire  was  new- 
ly regulated  by  Constantine,  parts  of  certain  dio- 
ceses were  under  the  administration  of  proconsuls. 
Thus  a  part  of  the  diocese  of  Asia,  called  Asia  in  a 
narrower  sense,  Achaia  in  the  diocese  of  Mace- 
donia, and  the  consular  province  in  the  diocese  of 
Africa,  were  governed  by  proconsuls.' 

PROCURATOR  is  the  person  who  has  the  man- 
agement of  any  business  committed  to  him  by  an- 
other. Thus  it  is  applied  to  a  person  who  main- 
tains or  defends  an  action  on  behalf  of  another,  or, 
as  we  should  say,  an  attorney  (vid.  Actio,  p.  19) : 
to  a  steward  in  a  family  (vid.  Calculator)  :  to  an 
officer  in  the  provinces  belonging  to  the  Cesar, 
who  attended  to  the  duties  discharged  by  the  quaes- 
tor in  the  other  provinces  (vid.  Pkovimcia)  :  to  an 
officer  engaged  in  the  administration  of  the  fiscus 
(vid.  Fiscus,  p.  444) ;  and  to  various  other  officers 
under  the  Empire. 

PRODrGIUM,  in  its  widest  acceptation,  denotes 
any  sign  by  which  the  gods  indicated  to  men  a  future 
event,  whether  good  or  evil,  and  thus  includes  omens 
and  auguries  of  every  description.'"  It  is,  however, 
generally  employed  in  a  more  restricted  sense  to 
signify  some  strange  incident  or  wonderful  appear- 
ance, which  was  supposed  to  herald  the  approach  of 

1.  (Lir.,  iz.,  42.— Id.,  x.,22.— Id.,  xxxii.,  28.— Id.,  xxi».,  13.) 
— «.  (iii.,  4.)— 3.  (Hilt,  of  Rome,  ii.,  p.  123.)— 4.  (iz.,  IS.)— 5. 
(ix.,42,)— «.  (Cic,  Do  N«t.  Dmt.,  ii.,3.— Lit.,  xxxiii.,  25.—Cic 
Hi  Fun.,  viti.,  S,  13.)— 7.  (Lit.,  zxri.,  18.)— 8.  (Pint.,  Anil 
Paul.,  4.— Cic,  De  Let.,  i.,  SO.)— 9.  (Walter,  Gwch.  dn  R6m. 
Reohta,  p.  382,  *c.)— 10  (Virg.,  Mn.,  t.,  638.— Sen.  ed  lao.— 
Plin.,  H.  N..  xi.,  37.— Cic.  in  Verr.,  II.,  ir.,  4».) 
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misfortune,  and  happened  under  such  circumstances 
as  to  announce  that  the  calamity  was  impending 
over  a  whole  community  or  nation  rather  than 
private  individuals.  The  word  may  be  considered 
synonymous  with  oslentum,  momtrum,  portentum 
"  Quia  nam  ottendunt,  porttniv.nl,  momtrant,  pro- 
dieunt;  oslenta,  portenla,  monsira,  prodigia  dteun- 
tur.m  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  pro 
digium  must  be  derived  from  ago,  and  not  from  dko, 
as  Cicero  would  have  it. 

Since  prodigies  were  viewed  as  direct  manifesta- 
tions of  the  wrath  of  heaven,  and  warnings  of 
coming  vengeance,  it  was  believed  that  this  wrath 
might  be  appeased,  and,  consequently,  this  ven- 
geance averted,  by  prayers  and  sacrifices  duly  offer- 
ed to  the  offended  powers.  This  being  a  matter 
which  deeply  concerned  the  public  welfare,  the 
necessary  rites  were  in  ancient  times  regularly 
performed,  under  the  direction  of  the  pontinces,  by 
the  consuls  before  they  left  the  city,  the  solemni- 
ties being  called  procuratio  prodigiorum.  Although, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  occurrences,  it  was  im- 
possible to  anticipate  and  provide  for  every  con- 
tingency, we  have  reason  to  know  that  rules  for 
expiation,  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  cases, 
were  laid  down  in  the  Ostentaria,  the  Labri  RituaUs, 
and  other  sacred  books  of  the  Etrurians,*  with  the 
contents  of  which  the  Roman  priests  were  well  ac- 
quainted ;  and  when  the  prodigy  was  of  a  very  ter- 
rible or  unprecedented  nature,  it  was  usual  to  seek 
counsel  from  some  renowned  Tuscan  seer,  from 
the  Sibylline  books,  or  even  from  the  Delphic  ora- 
cle. Prodigies  were  frequently  suffered  to  pass 
unheeded  when  they  were  considered  to  have  no 
direct  reference  to  public  affairs,  as,  for  example, 
when  the  marvel  reported  had  been  observed  in  a 
private  mansion  or  in  some  town  not  closely  con- 
nected with  Rome,  and  in  this  case  it  was  said  rum 
tutcipi,  but  a  regular  record  of  the  more  important 
was  carefully  preserved  in  the  Annals,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  numerous  details  dispersed  through- 
out the  extant  books  of  Livy.'  For  an  interesting 
essay  on  the  illustrations  of  Natural  History  to  be 
derived  from  the  records  of  ancient  prodigies,  see 
Heyne,  Opuec.  Acad.,  iii.,  p.  198,  365. 

PRODOS'IA  (Kpo6ooia).  Under  this  term  was 
included  not  only  every  species  of  treason,  but  also 
every  such  crime  as  (in  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks) 
would  amount  to  a  betraying  or  desertion  of  the  in- 
terests of  a  man's  country.  The  highest  sort  of 
treason  was  the  attempt  to  establish  a  despotism 
(rvpawic)  or  to  subvert  the  constitution  (xaraXvetv 
H/v  mXirclav),  and  in  democracies  KaraXueev  row 
<%ov  or  to  iriij6o(.  Other  kinds  of  treason  were 
a  secret  correspondence  with  a  foreign  enemy ;  a 
betraying  of  an  important  trust,  such  as  a  fleet, 
army,  or  fortress ;  a  desertion  of  post ;  a  disobe- 
dience of  orders,  or  any  other  act  of  treachery  or 
breach  of  duty  in  the  public  service.*  It  would  be 
a  betrayal  of  the  state  to  delude  the  people  by  false 
intelligence  or  promises,  or  to  disobey  any  special 
decree,  such  as  that  (for  instance)  which  prohibited 
the  exportation  of  arms  or  naval  stores  to  Philip, 
and  that  which  (after  Philip  had  taken  possession 
of  Phocis)  forbade  Athenian  citizens  to  pass  the 
night  out  of  the  city.*  But  not  only  would  overt 
acts  of  disobedience  or  treachery  amount  to  the 
crime  of  npoioaia,  but  also  the  neglect  to  perform 
those  active  duties  which  the  Greeks  in  general  ex- 


1.  (Cic,  De  DiT.,  i.,  42.1—2.  (Cic,  De  Dit.,  i.,  S3.— MOUer, 
Ktmeker,  i,  p.  33,  36,  343;  ii.,  30,  09, 122,  131,  146,  337.1-3 
(See  Lit.,  ii.,  42 ;  iii.,  10 ;  ixi v.,  44 ;  uivii.,  3 ;  xliii.,  13.— 
Mflller,  Die  Etrnaker,  >i.,  p.  191.— Hartang,  Die  Religion  del 
RSmer,  i.,  p.  90.)— 4.  (Demosth.,  Pro  Cor.,  242.— Id.,  c  Lent. 
481.— Id.,  c.  Timocr.,  744.— Id.,  e.  Tirooth.,  1804.— Id.,  Pro  Cor 
Trierareh.,  1230.— Ln.,  c  Agor.,  130, 131,  ed.  Steph  —  Lrcnrg. 
e.  Leocr.,  155,  ed.  Steph.)— 5.  (DemoMh.,  e.  Lept,  487,  498.- 
Id.,  Pro  Cor.,  838.— Id,  De  Fall.  Leg ,  49 ) 
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pecud  of  every  good  citizen.  Cowardice  in  battle 
(iuXia)  would  be  an  instance  of  this  kind ;  so 
would  any  breach  of  the  oath  taken  by  the  Ifr/Sot 
at  Athens,  or  any  line  of  conduct  for  which  a 
charge  of  disaffection  to  the  people  (luan^/ua) 
might  be  successfully  maintained.1  Thus  we  find 
persons,  whose  offence  was  the  propounding  uncon- 
stitutional laws,  or  advising  bad  measures,  or  the 
like,  charged  by  their  political  opponents  with  an 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  constitution.*  Of  the 
facility  with  which  such  charges  might  be  made  at 
Athens,  especially  in  times  of  political  excitement, 
when  the  most  eminent  citizens  were  liable  to  be 
suspected  of  plots  against  the  state,  history  affords 
abundant  proof;  and  Greek  history,  no  loss  than 
modern,  shows  the  danger  of  leaving  the  crime  of 
treason  undefined  by  the  law,  and  to  be  interpreted 
by  judges.'  One  of  the  most  remarkable  trials 
for  constructive  treason  at  Athens  was  that  of  Leoc- 
rates,  who  left  the  city  after  the  defeat  at  Chav 
ronea,  and  was  prosecuted  l>y  Lycurgus  for  deser- 
tion of  his  country.  The  speech  of  Lycurgus  is 
preserved  to  us,  and  is  a  good  specimen  of  his  elo- 
quence. The  facts  of  the  case  are  stated  in  p.  160, 
ed.  Steph.  The  nature  of  the  charge  may  be  seen 
from  various  expressions  of  the  orator,  such  as 
npoiovs  roiif  vtitf  xal  tu  ISq  nai  raf  tv  rol(  vo/ioif 
■Chvoia^  (147),  /tj>  florftrioac  rotf  imrploi;  lepoif,  tyKOra- 
Ziirini  rr/v  iraXiv  (148),  oi  av/i6e6Xti/itvoc  aboiv  tlf 
ttti>  Tfjr  ir6Xtu(  ourriptav  (163),  fevywv  tov  inip  rr)f 
rarptioc  kivAvvov  (154),  and  the  like.  The  defence 
of  the  accused  was,  that  he  did  not  leave  Athens 
with  a  traitorous  intention  (M  irpotoofo),  but  for 
the  purposes  of  trade  (hrc  t/iiropip).* 

The  ordinary  method  of  proceeding  against  those 
who  were  accused  of  treason  or  treasonable  prac- 
tices was  by  tloayytXLa,  as  in  the  case  of  Leocrates,* 
In  some  cases  a  ypafyn  might  be  laid  before  the  thes- 
mothette.'  We  read  of  an  old  law,  by  which  the 
jurisdiction  in  trials  for  high  treason  was  given  to 
th«  archon  fSaotXcis.1  But  it  could  hardly  be  ex- 
petted  that  in  a  Greek  city,  state  offences  would 
always  be  prosecuted  according  to  the  forms  of  law ; 
and  we  find  various  instances  in  which  magistrates, 
generals,  and  others,  took  a  summary  method  for 
bringing  traitors  and  conspirators  to  justice.  Thus 
a  certain  person,  named  Antiphon,  who  had  prom- 
ised Philip  to  burn  the  Athenian  arsenal,  was  seised 
by  the  council  of  Areopagus,  and  afterward  put  to 
the  torture  and  condemned  to  death  by  the  people.' 
As  to  the  power  of  the  Areopagus,  see  farther  Ly- 
curgus, c.  Lcoe.,  154.  The  people  in  assembly  might, 
of  course,  direct  any  extraordinary  measures  to  be 
taken  against  suspected  persons,  as  they  did  in  the 
affair  of  the  Hermes  busts,*  and  by  their  i^fta/ia 
might  supersede  even  the  form  of  a  trial.  So  fear- 
ful were  the  Athenians  of  any  attempt  to  establish 
a  tyranny  or  an  oligarchy,  that  any  person  who  con- 
spired for  such  purpose,  or  any  person  who  held  an 
office  under  a  government  which  had  overthrown 
the  constitution,  might  be  slain  with  impunity. 
Every  citizen,  indeed,  was  under  an  obligation  to 
kill  such  a  person,  and  for  so  doing  was  entitled  by 
law  to  honours  and  rewards." 

The  regular  punishment  appointed  by  the  law  for 
most  kinds  of  treason  appears  to  have  been  death," 


1.  (Xen.,  Cyrop.,  Ti.,  4,  »  14  ;  3,  4  S7.— Eorip.,  Phomiea.,  1003. 
—  Andoc,  c.  Alcib.,  SO,  «d.  8teph.— Lycarr.,  o.  Leocr  ,  147,  ed. 
Staph.— Demoeth.,  Pro  Cor.,  tit,)— i.  (Demoeth.,  *Tfl  <nra(., 
IPO. — jCach.,  e.  Tlmarch.,  1. — Id.,  c.  Ctee.,  81,  ed.  Steph. — Lye., 
Pro  Poiyet,,  ISO,  ed.  8teph.)-S.  (Arietoph.,  Eq.,  136,  475,  SO*, 
— Veep.,  481,  MS.— Wschminth,  Bell.  Alt.,  I.,  ii.,  194  ;  1L,  i., 
178.)— 4.  (See  Argument,  end  p.  155.)— 6.  (FoUax,  Onom.,  Tiii., 
«.)-«.  (Demoeth.,  e.  Steph.,  1137.)— 7.  (Meier,  Att.  Proa,  SO.) 
—8.  (Demoeth.,  Pro  Cor.,  171.— .Xoch.,  c  CU».,  89,  ed.  Steph.) 
— 9.  (Thoerd.,  Ti.,  60,  «l.) — 10.  (Andoc,  De  Myet.,  It,  13,  ed. 
Steph.— Lye.,  A»».  ura>.  d*e».,  178,  ed.  Steph.)  — 11.  (Xen., 
Helton..  i.,7,tlt.— DemoMh.,  Pro  Cor.,  838.— Lycorg.,c.  Leocr., 
148,  lit,  ed.  Stepb.) 


which,  no  doubt  might  be  mitigated  by  decree  of 
the  people,  as  in  the  case  of  Miltiades1  and  many 
others.  The  less  heinous  kinds  of  irpotooia  were 
probably  punished  at  the  discretion  of  the  court 
which  tried  them."  The  goods  of  traitors  who 
suffered  death  were  confiscated,  and  their  houses 
razed  to  the  ground ;  nor  were  they  permitted  to 
be  buried  in  the  country,  but  had  their  bodies  cast 
out  in  some  place  on  the  confines  of  Attica  and 
Megara.  Therefore  it  was  that  the  bones  of  The- 
mistocles,  who  had  been  condemned  for  treason, 
were  brought  over  and  buried  secretly  by  his 
friends.'  The  posterity  of  a  traitor  became  uti/ioi, 
and  those  of  a  tyrant  were  liable  to  share  the  fato 
of  their  ancestor.4  Traitors  might  be  proceeded 
against  even  after  their  death,  as  we  have  seen 
done  in  modem  times.  Thus  the  Athenians  re- 
solved to  prosecute  Phrynichus,  who  had  been 
most  active  in  setting  up  the  oligarchy  of  the  Four 
Hundred  (tov  vexp&v  uplvtiv  irpodoatai),  and  also  to 
subject  his  defenders  to  the  punishment  of  traitors 
in  case  of  a  conviction.  This  was  done.  Judgment 
of  treason  was  passed  against  Phrynichus.  His 
bones  were  dug  up,  and  •  ast  out  of  Attica ;  his  de- 
fenders put  to  death  ;  and  his  murderers  honoured 
with  the  freedom  of  the  «./.♦ 

nPOAOS'IAS  TPA*H  (irpotioiac  ypu^y).  (Vid. 
1'bodosu.) 

PROEDRI.    {Vid.  Boole,  p.  168, 170.) 

PROEDROS1A  or  PROEDROS'IAI  (Kpoijopiota 
and  irporiipoeiai)  were  sacrifices  (or,  according  to 
other  writers,  a  festival)  offered  to  Demeter  at  the 
time  when  the  seeds  were  sown,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  plentiful  harvest.'  According  to  Suidas, 
the  Athenians  performed  this  sacrifice  in  01.  5,  on 
behalf  of  all  the  Greeks ;  but  from  all  the  other  ac- 
counts it  would  appear  that  the  Athenians  did  so 
at  all  times,  and  that  the  instance  mentioned  by 
Suidas  is  only  the  first  time  that  proedrosia  were 
offered  by  the  Athenians  for  all  the  Greeks.  They 
are  said  to  have  been  instituted  on  the  command  of 
some  oracle,  at  a  time  when  all  the  world  was  suffer- 
ing from  scarcity  or  from  the  plague.' 

PROEIS'PHORA  (■npoao^opu).  (Vid.  Eisphoba, 
p.  392.) 

nPOEI2*OPA2  AIKH  (irpoeto<popuc  Sini),  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  a  member  of  a  symmoria,  to  re- 
cover a  rate  paid  on  account  of  another.  The  sym- 
morite  being  so  arranged  that  three  hundred  of  the 
richest  men  were  selected  to  form  a  superior  board, 
responsible  to  the  state  in  the  first  instance  for  the 
collection  of  a  property  tax,  the  people  passed  a 
decree,  in  case  of  need,  commanding  them  to  pa} 
the  whole  tax  in  advance.  These  then  were  en- 
titled to  be  reimbursed  by  the  remaining  nine  hun- 
dred of  the  symmorise,  and  each  of  them  probably 
had  a  certain  number  assigned  to  him  by  the  strat- 
egi  for  that  purpose,  against  whom  he  might 
bring  actions  for  contribution  according  to  their  re- 
spective assessments.  To  recover  money  so  ad- 
vanced was  called  irpoeto<popuv  Kojil£to8<u.*  This 
cause,  like  others  relating  to  the  property  tax  and 
the  trierarchy,  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

PROELLVLES  DIES.    (Vid.  Dies,  p.  362.) 
PROFESTI  DIES.    (Vid.  Dies,  p.  362.) 
PROGAMEIA.     (Vid.  Mabbiaoe,  Grebe,  page 
619.) 


1.  (Herod.,  Ti.,  138.)—  S.  (Demoith.,  c.  Timocr.,  740.— Id.,  a 
Theocr.,  1344.)— 3.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  138.) — 4.  (Meoreina,  Them. 
Att.,  ii.,  »,  IS.  —  Plainer,  Proc.  ond  Klag,  ii.,  8t.  —  Meier,  Att. 
Proa,  Ml,  De  boa  Damn.,  11-13, 138.)— 5.  (Thacyd.,  mi.,  91.— 
Lraiaa,  o.  Agor.,  138.— Lycnry.,  c.  Leocr.,  184,  ed.  Steph.)—*. 
(Snidma. — Heaych. — Etrmol.  Mag.,  a.  t. — Anion  in  Eptct.,  iii., 
91.)— 7.  (Suid.,  a.  t.  KSptmiivn—  Compare  Lycnrg.,  Fragm.,  o. 
Menee.)— 8.  (Demoeth.,  c.  Pantem.,  077.— Id.,  c.  Phunipp. 
1046.— Id.,  c.  Polyd.,  It08.)— 8.  (BSckh,  Staatah.  der  Ath.,  u, 
70, 71.— Meier,  Att.  Proe,  107,  540.) 
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PROTRYGIA. 


PROIX  (irpoit).    (rid.  Dos,  Grbix.) 
PRO^ETA'RII.    (VtA  Caput.) 
PROMETHEI'A  (Upoiuflua),  a  festival  celebra- 
ted at  Athens  in  honour  of  Prometheus.1     The 
time  at  which  it  was  solemnized  is  not  known,  but 
it  was  one  of  the  five  Attic  festivals  which  were 
held  with  a  torch-race  in  the  Ceramicus'  (compare 
Lampadephoria),  for  which  the  gymnasiarch  had 
to  supply  the  youths  from  the  gymnasia.    Prome- 
theus himself  was  believed  to  have  instituted  this 
torch-race,  whence  he  was  called  the  torch-bearer.' 
The  torch-race  of  the  Prometheia  commenced  at 
the  so-called  altar  of  Prometheus  in  the  Acadetnia,* 
or  in  the  Ceramicus,  and  thence  the  youths  with 
their  torches  raced  to  the  city.' 
PROMISSOR.    (Vul.  Obligations*,  p.  673.) 
PROMULSIS.     (Vid.  Cctna,  p.  876.) 
PRCNUB^E,  PRO'NUBI.    ( rid.  Massuos,  Ro- 
han, p.  6SS.) 
PROPNIGE'UM.    (Vid.  Baths,  p.  161.) 
PROPRIETOR.    (Vid.  Provinoia.) 
PROPRI'ETAS.    (Vid.  Dominium.) 
PROQUjESTOR.    (rid.  Qu-bbtob.) 
PRORA.    (Vid.  Ships.) 
PROSCE'NIUM.    (Vid.  Thratrdm.) 
PROSCLE'SIS  (irpooicXrioic).  (Vid.  Dicr,  p.  368.) 
PROSCRIPTIO.    The  verb  protcribere  properly 
signifies  to  exhibit  a  thing  for  sale  by  means  of  a 
bill  or  advertisement :  in  this  sense  it  occurs  in  a 
great  many  passages.    But  in  the  time  of  Sulla  it 
assumed  a  very  different  meaning,  for  he  applied  it 
to  a  measure  of  his  own  invention,'  namely,  to  the 
sale  of  the  property  of  those  who  were  put  to  death 
at  his  command,  and  who  were  themselves  called 
proscripti.    Towards  the  end  of  the  year  82  B.C., 
Sulla,  after  his  return  from  Pneneste,  declared  be- 
%re  the  assembly  of  the  people  that  he  would  im- 
rove  their  condition,  and  punish  severely  all  those 
who  had  supported  the  party  of  Marine. *    The 
people  appear  tacitly  to  have  conceded  to  him  all 
the  power  which  he  wanted  for  the  execution  of  bis 
design,  for  the  lex  Cornelia  de  Proscriptione  et  Pro- 
bcriptis  was  sanctioned  afterward,  when  he  was 
made  dictator.'    This  law,  which  was  proposed  by 
the  interrex  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  at  the  command  of 
Sulla,  is  sometimes  called  lex  Cornelia*  and  some- 
times lex  Valeria.    Cicero"  pretends  not  to  know 
whether  he  should  call  it  a  lex  Cornelia  or  Valeria." 
Sulla  drew  up  a  list  of  the  persons  whom  he 
wished  to  be  killed,  and  this  list  was  exhibited  in 
the  Forum  to  public  inspection.    Every  person  con- 
tained in  it  was  an  outlaw,  who  might  be  killed  by 
any  one  who  met  him  with  impunity,  even  by  his 
slaves  and  his  nearest  relatives.    All  his  property 
was  taken  and  publicly  sold.    It  may  naturally  be 
supposed  that  such  property  was  sold  at  a  very  low 
price,  and  was  in  most  cases  purchased  by  the 
friends  and  favourites  of  Sulla ;  in  some  instances, 
only  part  of  the  price  was  paid  at  which  it  had  been 
purchased."    The  property  of  those  who  had  fallen 
in  the  ranks  of  his  enemies  was  sold  in  the  same 
manner."  Those  who  killed  a  proscribed  person,  or 
gave  notice  of  his  place  of  concealment,  received 
two  talents  as  a  reward ;  and  whoever  concealed 
or  gave  shelter  to  a  proscribed,  was  punished  with 
death."  But  this  was  not  all ;  the  proscription  was 
regarded  as  a  corruption  of  blood,  and,  consequent- 


1.  (Xen.,  De  Rep.  Ath.,  S,  4  4.— Harpocrat.,  •.  ».  Aa/iras.)— 
3.  (Harpocrat.,  I.  c— Schol.  md  Ariatoph.,  Rao.,  181.)— 3.  (Hy- 
trin., Poet.  Astron.,  ii.,  IS.— Enrip.,  Phojniai.,  1139.— Philoetr., 
Vit.  Soph.,  ii.,  SO.)— 4.  (Pane.,  i., 30,4*.)— 5.  (Welcker,  .SechyL 
Tiling.,  p.  1*0,  Ac.)— 8.  (Veil.  Petere.,  ii,  48.)— T.  (Appian, 
Bell.  Cir.,  i.,  OS.)— 8.  (Cic,  De  Leg.,  i.,  14.— Id.,  De  Leg.  Agr., 
lii.,  3,  Ac— Appian,  Bell.  Cir.,  i.,  98.)— 9.  (Cic.  in  Verr.,  i.,47.) 
—10.  (Pm  Roic  Amer.,  43.)— 11.  (Compere  Schol.  Oronor.,  p. 
4SS,  ed.  Orelli.)  —  13.  (Salhut,  Fragm.,  p.  238,  ed.  Gerlach.)  — 
II.  (Cic.  Pro  Rok.  Amer.,  41.)— 14.  (Cic  in  Verr.,  i.,  47.— 
Plot,  Sol  ,  31.— Suet.,  JaL,  11.) 
SIS 


ly,  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  proscribed  person* 
were  forever  excluded  from  all  public  offices.1 

After  this  example  of  a  proscription  had  once 
been  set,  it  was  readily  adopted  by  those  in  power 
during  the  civil  commotions  of  subsequent  years. 
This  was  the  case  during  the  triumvirate  of  Anto- 
nio*, Cesar,  and  Lepidus  (43  B.C.).    Their  pro- 
scription was  not  less  formidable  than  that  of  Sulla, 
for  2000  equites  and  300  senators  are  said  to  have 
been  murdered." 
PROSECUTO'RIA  ACTIO.   (Ftf.  Actio,  p.  17.) 
PROSTIME'MA  (irpooT^w).    {Vut  Timbha.) 
PROST'ATES  (vpooTdnn).    (rid.  Lubrtus, 
Greek;   Mbtoikoi.) 

nPOS TATH2  TOT  AH-MOT  (irpoaranK  to*  in- 
/wv),  a  leader  of  the  people,  denoted  at  Athens  and 
in  other  demooratical  states  a  person  who  by  his 
character  and  eloquence  placed  himself  at  the  bead 
of  the  people,  and  whose  opinion  had  the  greatest 
sway  among  them  :*  such  was  Pericles.  It  appears, 
however,  that  wpoor&rrK  roi  dr/fwv  was  also  the 
title  of  a  public  officer  in  some  Doric  states.' 
PROTH'ESIS  (irp60«r<f).  (rid.  Funds,  p.  456.) 
PROTHES'MIA  (npofcoyua),  the  term  limited  for 
bringing  actions  and  prosecutions  at  Athens.  In 
all  systems  of  jurisprudence  some  limitation  of  this 
sort  has  been  prescribed,  for  the  sake  of  quieting 
possession,  and  affording  security  against  vexatious 
litigation.  The  Athenian  expression  xpoOtOfuaf 
voftof  corresponds  to  our  tlatuu  of  limitations.  The 
time  for  commencing  actions  to  recover  debts  or 
compensation  for  injuries  appears  to  have  been  lim- 
ited to  five  years  at  Athens.  Toif  iiutov/iivotf  6 
lofajv  to  irnre  fry  Uaviv  tiyyovr'  tlvai  ti<r*pai,ao- 
6ai.'  Inheritance-causes  stood  on  a  peculiar  foot- 
ing. "When  an  estate  had  been  adjudged  to  a  party, 
he  was  still  liable  to  an  action  at  the  suit  of  a  new 
claimant  for  the  whole  period  of  his  life,  and  his 
heir  for  five  years  afterward.  This  arose  from  the 
anxiety  of  the  Athenians  to  transmit  inheritances  in 
the  regular  line  of  succession.  (Vui.  Here*,  Greek.) 
The  liability  of  bail  continued  only  for  a  year  (tyjiat 
brtrtiot  r)<rav),  and,  of  course,  no  proceeding  oould 
be  taken  against  them  after  the  expiration  of  the 
year.*  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  period  was  pre- 
scribed for  bringing  criminal  prosecutions,  at  least 
for  offences  of  the  more  serious  kind,  though,  of 
course,  there  would  be  an  indisposition  in  the  jury 
to  convict  if  a  long  time  had  elapsed  since  the  of- 
fence was  committed.'  Certain  cases,  however, 
must  be  excepted.  The  jpafh  -xapavo/tuv  could 
only  be  brought  within  a  year  after  the  propounding 
of  the  law  ;*  and  the  tidivat  against  magistrates 
were  limited  to  a  certain  period,  according  to  Pol- 
lux.' Amnesties  or  pardons,  granted  by  special 
decrees  of  the  people,  scarcely  belong  to  this  sub- 
ject." The  term  npodto/ua  is  applied  also  to  the 
time  which  was  allowed  to  a  defendant  for  paying 
damages,  after  the  expiration  of  which,  if  he  had 
not  paid  them,  he  was  called  inrtfrii/upot,  inrqncoo- 
dctnroc,  or  tKirp66eoju>c.11 

PROTHYRA  (xpoOvpa).  (rid.  House,  Greek, 
p.  514.) 

PROTRYGIA  (TlpoTpiyia),  a  festival  celebrated 
in  honour  of  Dionysus,  surnamed  Protryges,  and  of 
Poseidon."  The  origin  and  mode  of  celebration  of 


I.  (Plot,  1.  c-VeU.  Paterc,  ii.,  36.— QuintiL,  ii.,  1,  ».)— 3 
(Appiaa,  Bell.  Cir.,  it.,  6.— Veil.  Paterc,  ii.,  66.— Suet.,  Octu. 
87.— Li».,  Epit.,  lib.  130.)— 3.  (Plato,  Rep.,  viii.,  p.  90S,  c.)— 4, 
(MOller,  Dor.,  iii.,9,  4  l.-Wachemuth,  i.,  3,  p.  435,  Ac  — G 
C.  MOller,  De  Corcyr.  Repub.,  p.  43.  —  K.  F.  Hermann,  Lehr- 
bueh,  *c  4 1>,  3,  *.}— i.  (Demoetb..,  Pro  Phorm.,  993.— Id.,  « 
Nanaim.,  980.  —  Harpocrat.,  l.  t.  UftoOeafttat  vtuo{.)  —  8*  jDe- 
moeth.,  o.  Apatur.,  901.) — 7.  (Lrs^  c.  Simon.,  98. — tlsfit  roe  mr 
not,  109  ;  c.  Agor.,  137,  ed.  Steph.)— 8.  (rfaparepur  yi*W,  ana 
Sohdm.,  De  Comit.,  378.)— 9.  (Onom.,  Tiii.,  45.)— 10.  (VM. 
Aeon.,  c  Tinwroh.,  S,  ed.  Steph.)— 11.  (Meier,  Att.  Proa,  (OS, 
T4».)— IS.  (Heeych.,  e.  v.— -Elian,  V.  H.,  Ui.,  41.) 
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PROVINCIA. 


PROVINC1A. 


this  festival  at  Tyre  are  described  by  Achilles  Ta- 
Uus' 

PROVIN'CIA.  The  original  meaning  of  this 
word  seems  to  be  "  a  duty"  or  "  matter  intrusted 
to  a  person,"  as  we  see  in  various  passages ;  though 
some  writers,  apparently  not  correctly,  consider 
this  sense  of  "  provincia"  to  be  derived  from  that 
ordinary  acceptation  of  it  which  will  presently  be 
mentioned.  The  etymology  appears  to  be  oncer- 
tain  ;  but,  if  the  usual  orthography  be  correct,  it  is 
difficult  to  assign  any  other  meaning  to  the  verb 
than  to  "  push  forward,"  to  "  drive  before  one,"  and 
in  this  sense  provincia  is  the  commission  which  a 
Roman  general  received  to  drive  the  enemy  from 
the  Roman  state.*  Bat  this  sense  of  the  word,  if 
it  was  the  original  one,  became  changed  in  the 
course  of  time,  or  perhaps  it  received  additions  to 
its  meaning.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  age  of 
Cicero,  provincia  denoted  a  part  of  the  Roman  do- 
minion beyond  Italy  which  had  a  regular  organiza- 
tion and  was  under  Roman  administration.  This 
is  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  that  of  a  foreign 
territory  in  a  certain  relation  of  subordination  to 
Rome.  It  is  clear,  however,  from  Livy,*  that  the 
word  was  also  used,  before  the  establishment  of 
any  provincial  governments,  to  denote  a  district  or 
enemy's  country  which  was  assigned  to  a  general 
as  the  field  of  bis  operations ;  a  circumstance  which 
confirms  the  correctness  of  the  primary  mealing  of 
the  word,  as  above  explained. 

The  Roman  state,  in  its  complete  development, 
consisted  of  two  parts  with  a  distinct  organisation, 
Italia  and  the  provinois.  There  were  no  provin- 
cial in  this  sense  of  the  word  till  the  Romans  had 
extended  their  conquests  beyond  Italy ;  and  Sicily4 
was  the  first  country  that  was  made  a  Roman  prov- 
ince :  Sardinia  was  made  a  province  B.C.  386.  The 
Roman  province  of  Gallia  Ulterior  in  the  time  of 
Caesar  was  sometimes  designated  simply  by  the 
term  provincia,*  a  name  which  has  been  perpetuated 
in  the  modern  Provence. 

A  conquered  country  received  its  provincial  or- 
ganisation either  from  the  Roman  commander, 
whose  acts  required  the  approval  of  the  senate,  or 
the  government  was  organised  by  the  commander 
and  a  body  of  commissioners  appointed  by  the  sen- 
ate out  of  their  own  number.  The  mode  of  dealing 
with  a  conquered  country  was  not  uniform.  When 
constituted  a  provincia,  it  did  not  become  to  all  pur- 
poses an  integral  part  of  the  Roman  state;  it 
retained  its  national  existence,  though  it  lost  its 
sovereignty.  The  organization  of  Sicily  was  com- 
pleted* by  P.  Rupilius,  with  the  aid  of  ten  legates, 
and  his  constitution  is  sometimes  referred  to  under 
the  name  of  leges  Rupiliae.  (  Vid.  Lax,  p.  686.)  The 
island  was  formed  into  two  districts,  with  Syracuse 
for  the  chief  town  of  the  eastern,  and  Lilybcum  of 
the  western  district :  the  whole  island  was  admin- 
istered by  a  governor  annually  sent  from  Rome. 
He  was  assisted  by  two  quaestors,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  a  train  of  praecones,  scribe,  haruspices, 
and  other  persons,  who  formed  his  cohors.  The 
quaestors  received  from  the  Roman  aerariom  the 
necessary  sums  for  the  administration  of  the  island, 
and  they  also  collected  the  taxes,  except  those 
which  were  farmed  by  the  censors  at  Rome.  One 
quaestor  resided  at  Lilybaeom,  and  the  other  with 
the  governor  or  praetor  at  Syracuse.  The  governor 
oouW  dismiss  the  quaestors  from  the  province  if 
they  did  not  conform  to  his  orders,  and  could  appoint 
legati  to  do  their  duties.  The  whole  island  was  not 
treated  exactly  in  the  same  way.  Seventeen  con- 
quered towns  forfeited  their  land,  which  was  re- 
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stored  on  condition  of  the  payment  of  the  deeimte 
and  the  scripture.  But  this  restoration  must  not 
be  understood  as  meaning  that  the  ownership  of 
the  land  was  restored,  for  the  Roman  state  became 
the  owner  of  the  land,  and  the  occupiers  had  at 
most  a  possessio.  These  taxes  or  dues  were  let  to 
farm  by  the  censors  at  Rome.  Three  cities,  Mes- 
sana,  Tauromenium,  and  Netum,  were  made  fceder- 
atae  civitates,  and  retained  their  land.  The  duties 
of  federals  civitates  towards  the  Roman  state  are 
explained  in  another  place.  (Vid.  F<ederat.s  Civ- 
itatss.)  Five  other  cities,  among  which  were 
Panorama  and  Segesta,  were  libers  et  immnncs, 
that  is,  they  paid  no  decimae ;  but  it  does  not  appeal 
whether  they  were  free  from  the  burdens  to  which 
the  foederatae  civitates,  as  such,  were  subject  by 
virtue  of  their  fcedus  with  Rome.  Before  the  Ro 
man  conquest  of  Sicily,  the  island  had  been  subject 
to  a  payment  of  the  tenth  of  wine,  oil,  and  othei 
products,  the  collecting  of  which  bad  been  deter- 
mined with  great  precision  by  a  law  or  regulation 
of  King  Hiero  (lex  Hieroniea).  The  regulations  ol 
Hiero  were  preserved,  and  these  tenths  were  let  to 
farm  by  the  quaestors  in  Sicily  to  Sicilians  and 
Romans  settled  in  Sicily:  the  tenths  of  the  first- 
mentioned  towns  were  let  to  farm  to  Romans  in 
Rome..  The  towns  which  paid  the  tenths  were 
called  by  the  general  name  of  stipendiariae. 

For  the  administration  of  justice,  the  island  was 
divided  into  fore  or  conventus,  which  were  terri- 
torial divisions.  Sicilians  who  belonged  to  the  same 
town  had  their  disputes  settled  according  to  its 
laws ;  citizens  of  different  towns  had  their  disputes 
decided  by  judioes  appointed  by  lot  by  the  governor ; 
in  case  of  disputes  between  an  individual  and  a 
community,  the  senate  of  any  Sicilian  town  might 
act  as  judices,  if  the  parties  did  not  choose  to  have 
as  judices  the  senate  of  their  own  towns  ;  if  a 
Roman  citizen  sued  a  Sicilian,  a  Sicilian  was  ju- 
dex ;  if  a  Sicilian  sued  a  Roman  citizen,  a  Roman 
was  judex;  but  no  person  belonging  to  the  co- 
hors of  a  praetor  could  be  judex.  These  were 
the  provisions  of  the  Rupiliae  leges.  Disputes  be- 
tween the  lessees  of  the  tenths  and  the  aratores 
were  decided  according  to  the  rules  of  Hiero.1  The 
settlement  of  the  municipal  constitution  of  the 
towns  was  generally  left  to  the  citizens ;  but  in 
some  instances,  as  in  the  case  of  C.  Claudius  Mar- 
cellus  and  the  town  of  Alesa,  a  constitution  was 
given  by  some  Roman,  at  the  request,  as  it  appears 
of  the  town.  The  senate  and  the  people  still  con 
tinned  as  the  component  parts  of  the  old  Greek 
cities.  Cicero  mentions  a  body  of  180  men,  called 
censors,  who  were  appointed  to  take  the  census  of 
Sicily  every  five  years,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Roman  census.*  The  island  was  also  bound  to 
furnish  and  maintain  soldiers  and  sailors  for  the 
service  of  Rome,  and  to  pay  tributum  for  the  carry- 
ing on  of  wars.  The  governor  could  take  provisions 
for  the  use  of  himself  and  his  cohors  on  condition 
of  paying  for  them.  The  Roman  state  bad  also 
the  portoria,  which  were  let  to  farm  to  Romans  at 
Rome. 

The  governor  had  complete  jurisdictio  in  the 
island,  with  the  imperium  and  potestas.  He  could 
delegate  these  powers  to  his  quaestors,  but  there 
was  always  an  appeal  to  him,  and  for  this  and  other 
purposes  be  made  circuits  through  the  different  con- 
ventus. 

Such  was  the  organization  of  Sicilia  as  a  prov- 
ince, which  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  gen- 
eral character  of  Roman  provincial  government. 
Sicily  obtained  the  Latinitas  from  Julius  Caesar,  and 
the  civitas  was  given  after  his  death  ;*  Ljt,  notwith< 
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standing  this,  there  remained  some  important  dis- 
tinctions between  Sicily  and  Italy,  as  hereafter  ex- 
plained. The  chief  authority  for  this  account  of 
the  provincial  organization  of  Sicily  is  the  Verrine 
orations  of  Cicero. 

Hispania  was  formed  into  two  provinces,  Ci- 
terior  or  Tarraconensis,  and  Ulterior  or  Betica. 
Hispania  Citerior  was  divided  into  seven  conveo- 
tus :  Carthaginiensis,  Tarraconensis,  Caesaraugusta- 
nus,  Cluniensis,  Asturum,  Lucensis,  and  Bracamm. 
The  diversity  of  the  condition-  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  province  appears  from  the  enumeration  of 
colonise,  oppida  civium  Komanorum,  Latini  vete- 
res,  Fasderati,  oppida  stipendiaria.  Hispania  Beti- 
ca was  divided  into  four  juridici  conventus :  Gadi- 
tanns,  Cordubensis,  Astigitanus,  Hispaleosis.  The 
oppida  consisted  of  colonic,  municipia,  Latio  anti- 
quitus  donata,  which  appear  to  be  equivalent  to  La- 
tini veteres,  libera,  foederata,  stipendiaria.1  The 
provincia  of  Lusitania  was  divided  into  three  con- 
ventus :  Emerilensis,  Pacensis,  and  Scalobitanus. 
The  classes  of  oppida  enumerated  are  cokraiae,  mu- 
nicipia civium  Rotnanorum,  oppida  Latii  antiqui  or 
veteris,  stipendiaria.'  This  example  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  Roman  mode  of  administering  a  prov- 
ince for  judicial  purposes.  All  Hispania  received 
the  Latinitas  from  Vespasian.'  The  province  paid  a 
fixed  vectigal  or  land-tax  in  addition  to  the  tributum 
which  was  collected  by  prtefecti,  and  in  addition  to 
being  required  to  deliver  a  certain  quantity  of  corn. 
And  the  pnetor  had  originally  the  right  to  purchase 
a  twentieth  part  at  what  price  he  pleased.* 

This  organization  was  not  confined  to  the  West- 
ern provinces.  In  Asia,  for  instance,  there  was  a 
Smyrnaeus  conventns  which  was  frequented  by  a 
great  part  of  .Eolia ;  the  term  oonventus  was  ap- 
plied both  to  the  territorial  division  made  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  also  to  the  chief  city 
or  place  "  in  quern  conteniebani."  Ephesus  gave 
name  to  another  oonventus.  As  the  oonventus 
was  mainly  formed  for  judicial  purposes,  the  term 
jurisdictio  is  sometimes  used  as  an  equivalent 
Thus  Pliny*  speaks  of  the  Sardiana  jurisdictio, 
which  is  the  same  as  Sardianus  conventus.  The 
object  of  this  division  is  farther  shown  by  such 
phrases  as  "  eodem  ditceptant  foro,"  "  Tarraame  iit- 
upta.nl  popuU  xliii." 

Strata  remarks'  that  the  boundaries  of  Phrygia, 
Lydia,  Caria,  and  Mysia  were  confused,  and  that 
the  Romans  had  added  to  the  confusion  by  not  at- 
tending to  the  subsisting  national  divisions,  but  ma- 
king the  administrative  divisions  different  (roj  iioi- 
niiouc),  in  which  are  tho  Cora  (uyopdf,  MS.)  and  the 
administration  of  justice.  The  word  uyopa  prob- 
ably represents  conventus  (as  to  the  reading,  see 
Casaubon's  note).  The  conventus,  it  appears,  were 
sometimes  held  {conventus  acti)  in  the  winter ;'  but 
in  Caesar's  case  this  might  be  a  matter  of  conve- 
nience. Cicero  proposed  to  do  the  same  in  his 
province.'  The  expression  "forum  agtrc"  is  equiv- 
alent to  "  conventum  agere." 

The  conventus  were  attended  by  the  Romans 
who  were  resident  in  the  province,  among  whom 
were  the  publicani,  and  generally  by  all  persons 
who  had  any  business  to  settle  there.  The  judices 
for  the  decision  of  suits  were  chosen  from  the  per- 
sona who  attended  the  conventus.  Other  acts  were 
also  done  there  which  were  not  matters  of  litigation, 
but  which  required  certain  forms  in  order  to  be  legal. 
In  the  case  of  manumission  by  persons  under  thir- 
ty years  of  age,  certain  forms  were  required  by  the 
lex  jElia  Sentia,  and  in  the  provinces  it  was  effect- 
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ed  on  the  last  day  of  toe  conventus  ;*  from  which 
it  appears  that  conventus  means  also  the  time  da- 
ring which  business  was  transacted  at  the  place  "n 
quern  amvenubeatf." 

The  governor,  upon  entering  on  bis  duties,  pub- 
lished an  edict,  which  was  often  framed  upon  the 
Edictum  Urbanum.  Cicero,  when  proconsul  of  Ci- 
lkua,  says  that  on  some  matters  he  framed  an  edict 
of  his  own,  and  that  as  to  others  he  referred  to  the 
Edicta  Urbana.*  Though  the  Romans  did  not  for- 
mally introduce  their  law  into  the  provinces,  and  so 
much  of  it  as  applied  to  land  and  the  status  of  per- 
sons was  inapplicable  to  provincial  land  and  provin- 
cial persons,  great  changes  were  gradually  intro- 
duced by  the  edictal  power,  both  as  to  the  forms  of 
procedure  and  all  other  matters  to  which  the  Ro- 
man law  was  applicable,  and  also  by  special  enact- 
ments.' 

There  was  one  great  distinction  between  Italy 
and  the  provinces  as  to  the  nature  of  property  in 
land.  Provincial  land  could  not  be  an  object  of 
Quiritarian  ownership,  and  it  was  accordingly  ap- 
propriately called  possessia  The  ownership  of  pro- 
vincial land  was  either  in  the  populus  or  the  Caesar : 
at  least  this  was  the  doctrine  in  the  time  of  Gains.4 
Provincial  land  could  be  transferred  without  the 
forms  required  in  the  case  of  Italian  land,  but  it 
was  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  land-tax  (vectigal). 
Sometimes  the  jus  Italicum  was  -given  to  certain 
provincial  towns,  by  which  their  lands  were  assimi- 
lated to  Italian  land  for  all  legal  purposes.  With 
the  jus  Italicum  such  towns  received  a  free  consti- 
tution, like  that  of  the  towns  of  Italy,  with  magis- 
trates, as  decemviri,  quinquennales  (censores),  and 
aediles,  and  also  a  jurisdictio.  It  was  a  ground  oi 
complaint  against  Piso  that  he  exercised  jurisdictio 
in  a  libera  civitas.*  Towns  possessing  the  jus  Ital- 
icum in  Hispania,  Gallia,  and  other  countries,  are 
enumerated.  The  Latinitas  or  jus  Latii  also,  which 
was  conferred  on  many  provincial  towns,  appears  tc 
have  carried  with  it  a  certain  jurisdictio ;  and  those 
who  filled  certain  magistmtus  in  these  towns  there- 
by obtained  the  Roman  civitas.'  It  is  not  easy  to 
state  what  was  the  precise  condition  of  the  colonic 
Romans:  and  Latins  which  were  established  in  the 
provinces :  if  the  name  is  a  certain  indication  of 
their  political  condition,  that  is  pretty  well  ascer- 
tained. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  terms  Italia  and  pro- 
vinciae  are  opposed  to  one  another  as  the  component 
parts  of  the  Roman  state,  after  it  had  received  its 
complete  development.  Under  the  emperors  we  find 
Gallia  Cisalpina  or  Citerior  an  integral  part  ofltaly, 
and  without  a  governor,  the  provincial  organization 
having  entirely  disappeared.  In  the  year  B.C.  49, 
when  Caesar  crossed  the  Rubicon  on  his  march  to- 
wards Rome,  it  was  a  province  of  which  he  was 
proconsul,  a  circumstance  which  gives  a  distinct 
meaning  to  this  event  Cicero  still  calls  it  Provin- 
cia Gallia  at  the  epoch  of  the  battle  of  Mutina.  In 
the  autumn  of  B.C.  43,  D.  Brutus,  the  proconsul  of 
the  Provincia  Gallia,  was  murdered,  and  from  thai 
time  we  hear  of  no  more  proconsuls  of  this  prov- 
ince, and  it  is  a  reasonable  conjecture  that  those 
who  then  had  all  the  political  power  were  unwilling 
to  allow  any  person  to  have  the  command  of  an 
army  in  a  district  so  near  to  Rome.  The  name 
Italia  was,  however,  applied  to  this  part  of  Italia 
before  it  became  an  integral  portion  of  the  peninsu- 
la by  ceasing  to  be  a  provincia.'  On  the  determi- 
nation of  the  provincial  form  of  government  in  Gal- 
lia Cisalpina,  it  was  necessary  to  give  to  this  part 
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of  Italy  a  new  organization  suited  to  the  change  of 
circumstances,  particularly  as  regarded  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  which  was  effected  by  the  lex 
Ruhria  de  Gallia  Cisalpina.  The  proconsul  of  Gal- 
lia Cisalpina  had  the  imperium,  but,  on  his  functions 
ceasing,  the  jurisdictio  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  local  magistrates  who  had  not  the  imperium. 
These  magistratus  could  giro  a  judex :  in  some  ca- 
ses their  jurisdiction  was  unlimited ;  in  others  it  did 
not  extend  to  cases  above  a  certain  amount  of  mon- 
ey ;  they  could  remit  a  noTi  operis  nuntiatio,  require 
a  cautio  in  case  of  damnum  infectum,  and,  if  it  was 
not  given,  they  could  grant  an  action  for  damages. 

The  Roman  provinces  up  to  the  battle  of  Actium, 
as  enumerated  by  Sigonius,  are,  Sicilia,  Sardinia 
et  Corsica,  Hispania  Citerior  et  Ulterior,  Gallia  Ci- 
terior,  Gallia  Narbonensis  et  Comata,  IUyricum, 
Macedonia,  Achaia,  Asia,  Cilicia,  Syria,  Bithynia  et 
Pontus,  Cyprus,  Africa,  Cyrenaica  et  Creta,  Nu- 
midia,  Mauritania.  Those  of  a  subsequent  date, 
which  were  either  new  or  arose  from  a  subsequent 
division,  are,  according  to  Sigonius,  Rhaetia,  Nori- 
cum,  Pannonia,  Moesia,  Dacia,  Britannia,  Maurita- 
nia Canadensis  and  Tingitana,  iEgyptus,  Cappa- 
docia,  Galatia,  Rhodus,  l.ycia,  Commagene,  Judaea, 
Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  Assyria.  The  ac- 
curacy of  this  enumeration  is  not  warranted.  -  It 
will  appear  that  it  does  not  contain  Lusitania, 
which  is  one  of  the  two  divisions  of  Hispania  Ulte- 
rior, the  other  being  Baetica  :  Lusitania  may,  how- 
ever, not  have  bad  a  separate  governor.  Original- 
ly the  whole  of  Spain,  so  far  as  it  was  organized, 
was  divided  into  the  two  provinces  Citerior  and  Ul- 
terior ;  the  division  of  Ulterior  into  Bastica  and  Lu- 
sitania belongs  to  a  later  period.  Under  Augustus, 
Gallia  was  divided  into  four  provinces :  Narbonen- 
sis, Celtics  or  Lugdunensis,  Belgica,  and  Aquitania. 
The  Provincia  of  Caesar's  Commentaries,  from 
which  term  the  modern  name  Provence  is  derived, 
appears  to  have  corresponded  to  the  subsequent 
province  Narbonensis.  He  had  also  the  province 
of  Gallia  Cisalpina  or  Citerior,1  which,  as  already 
explained,  was  subsequently  incorporated  with  Ita- 
lia as  an  integral  part  of  it.  Cicero  speaks  of  the 
two  Gallia:  as  then  united  in  one  imperium  under 
C.  Julius  Caesar,  and  he  farther  distinguishes  them 
by  the  names  of  Citerior  and  Ulterior.*  The  same 
expressions  are  used  by  Caesar  in  his  Commenta- 
ries.* 

Strabo*  gives  the  division  into  provinces  (brap- 
Xiai)  as  constituted  by  Augustus.  The  provinces 
of  the  populos  (<%or)  were  two  consular  provinces 
(vmrutai)  and  ten  praetorian  provinces  (arpanryiai.). 
The  rest  of  the  eparchies,  he  says,  belong  to  the 
Caesar.  Lusitania  is  not  enumerated  among  the 
eparchies  of  the  populus,  and  if  it  was  a  distinct 
eparchy,  it  must  have  belonged  to  the  Caesar  ac- 
cording to  the  principle  of  the  division  of  the  prov- 
inces, as  stated  by  Strabo.  The  list  of  provinces  in 
the  "  Demonstratio  Provinciarum"*  mentions  the 
province  of  Asturia  et  Gallceca  Lusitania.  Dion 
Cassius'  states  the  distribution  of  the  provinces  by 
Augustus  as  follows  :  the  provinces  of  Africa,  Nu- 
midia,  Asia,  Hellas  (Achaea)  with  Epirus,  Dalmatia, 
Macedonia,  Sicilia,  Creta  with  the  Cyrenaica,  Bi- 
thynia with  the  adjacent  Pontus,  Sardinia,  and  Bae- 
tica, belonged  to  the  senate  and  the  people  (djttof 
and  yepovcia);  Tarraconensis,  Lusitania,  all  Gal- 
lia, Ccele-Syria,  Phoenice,  Cilicia,  Cyprus,  and  JEgyp- 
tns,  belonged  to  Augustus.  He  afterward  took  Dal- 
matia from  the  senate,  and  gave  to  them  Cyprus 
and  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  other  changes  were 
made  subsequently. 


1  (Cm.,  B.  Call.,  i„  M  )— S.  (De  Pror.  Cat.,  0.,  IS,  16.)— 
I.  (Bell.  0*U ,  i.,  7  ;  T.,  1,  *.)-*.  (xrii.,  p.  MO,  od.  Cuub.>- 
».  (Mytbof .  V«t.,  Bod.  )-«.  (UiL,  It,) 


At  first  praetors  were  appointed  as  governors  ot 
provinces,  but  afterward  they  were  appointed  to  the 
government  of  provinces  upon  the  expiration  of 
their  year  of  office  at  Rome,  and  with  the  title  of 
propraetores.  In  the  later  times  of  the  Republic, 
the  consuls  also,  after  the  expiration  of  their  year  of 
office,  received  the  government  of  a  province,  with 
the  title  of  proconsules :  such  provinces  were  called 
consulares.  Cicero  was  proconsul  of  Cilicia  B.C. 
63,  and  his  colleague  in  the  consulship,  C.  Antoni- 
us,  obtained  the  proconsulship  of  Macedonia  imme- 
diately on  the  expiration  of  his  consular  office.  Tho 
provinces  were  generally  distributed  by  lot,  but  the 
distribution  was  sometimes  arranged  by  agreement 
among  the  persons  entitled  to  them.  By  a  Sempro 
nia  lex  the  proconsular  provinces  were  annually  de- 
termined before  the  election  of  the  consuls,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  prevent  all  disputes.  A  sena- 
tusconsultum  of  the  year  66  B.C.  provided  that  no 
consul  or  praetor  should  have  a  province  till  after  the 
expiration  of  five  years  from  the  time  of  his  consul- 
ship or  praetorship.  A  province  was  generally  held 
for  a  year,  but  the  time  was  often  prolonged.  When 
a  new  governor  arrived  in  his  province,  his  prede- 
cessor, was  required  to  leave  it  within  thirty  days. 

The  governor  of  a  province  had  originally  to  ac- 
count at  Rome  (ad  urbem)  for  bis  administration 
from  his  own  books  and  those  of  his  quaestors;  but 
after  the  passing  of  a  lex.  Julia,  B.C.  61,  he  was 
bound  to  deposite  two  copies  of  his  accounts  (ratio- 
nes)  in  the  two  chief  cities  of  bis  province,  and  to 
forward  one  (totidem  verbu)  to  the  ^Erarium.1  If 
the  governor  misconducted  himself  in  the  ad  minis 
tration  of  the  province,  the  provincials  applied  to 
the  Roman  senate,  and  to  the  powerful  Romans 
who  were  their  patroni.  The  offences  of  repetundae 
and  peculatus  were  the  usual  grounds  of  complaint 
by  the  provincials ;  and  if  a  governor  had  betrayed 
the  interests  of  the  state,  be  was  also  liable  to 
the  penalties  attached  to  majestas.  Quaestiones 
were  established  for  inquiries  into  these  offences ; 
yet  it  was  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  bring  a 
guilty  governor  to  the  punishment  that  he  deserved. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  power  un- 
der Augustus,  a  considerable  change  was  made  in 
the  administration  of  the  provinces.  Augustus  took 
tho  charge  of  those  provinces  where  a  large  military 
force  was  required ;  the  rest  were  left  to  the  care 
of  the  senate  and  the  Roman  people.'  Accordingly, 
we  find  in  the  older  jurists'  the  division  of  provinciae 
into  those  which  were  "propria  populi  Romam,"  and 
those  which  were  "  propria  Catarit ,-"  and  this  di- 
vision, with  some  modifications,  continued  to  the 
third  century.  The  senatorial)  provinces  were  dis- 
tributed among  consulares  and  those  who  had  filled 
the  office  of  praetor,  two  provinces  being  given  to 
the  consulares  and  the  rest  to  the  praetorii :  these 
governors  were  called  proconsules  or  presides, 
which  latter  is  the  usual  term  employed  by  the  old 
jurists  for  a  provincial  governor.  The  praesides  had 
the  jurisdictio  of  the  praetor  urbanus  and  the  prastoi 
peregrinus,  and  their  quaestors  had  the  same  juris- 
diction that  the  curule  aediles  bad  at  Rome.4  The 
imperial  provinces  were  governed  by  legati  Cessna 
with  praetorian  power,  the  proconsular  power  being 
in  the  Caesar  himself,  and  the  legati  being  his  depu- 
ties and  representatives.  The  legati  were  selected 
from  those  who  had  been  consuls  or  praetors,  or  from 
the  senators.  They  held  their  office  and  their  pow- 
er at  the  pleasure  of  the  emperor,  and  he  delegated 
to  them  both  military  command  and  jurisdictio,  just 
aa  a  proconsul  in  the  republican  period  delegated 
these  powers  to  his  legati.  These  legati  had  also 
legati  under  them.    No  quaestors  were  sent  to  the 


1.  (Cie.ad  F«m.,ii.,  17  ;  t.,  ».)—».  (Strabo,  xvii.,  p.  840.)- 
3.  (G«iM,ii.,»l.)-4.  (Gsius,  i.,  0.) 
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provinces  of  the  Cesar,  and  for  this  reason,  observes 
Gaius,  Out  edict  (hoc  edktum)  is  not  published  in 
those  provinces,  by  which  he  appears,  from  the  con- 
text, to  mean  the  edict  of  the  curule  aediles.  In 
place  of  the  quaestors,  there  were  procuratores  Cae- 
saris,  who  were  either  equites  or  freedmen  of  the 
Caesar.  Egypt  was  governed  by  an  eques,  with  the 
title  of  praefectus.  The  procuratores  looked  after 
the  taxes,  paid  the  troops,  and  generally  were  in- 
trusted with  the  interests  of  the  fiscus.  Judea, 
which  was  a  part  of  the  province  of  Syria,  was  gov- 
erned by  a  procurator  who  had  the  powers  of  a  le- 
gatus.  It  appears  that  there  were  also  procuratores 
Caesaris  in  the  senatorian  provinces,  who  collected 
certain  dues  of  the  fiscus,  which  were  independent 
of  what  was  due  to  the  aerarium.  The  regular  tax- 
es, as  in  the  Republican  period,  were  the  poll-tax 
and  land-tax.  The  taxation  was  founded  on  a  cen- 
sus of  persons  and  property,  which  was  established 
by  Augustus.  The  portoria  and  other  dues  were 
farmed  by  the  publicani,  as  in  the  republican  period.  - 
The  governors  of  the  senatorial  provinces  and  the 
legati  of  the  Caesar  received  their  instructions  from 
him,  and,  in  all  cases  not  thus  provided  for,  they  had 
to  apply  to  the  Cesar  for  special  directions.  The 
rescripta  of  the  emperors  to  the  provincial  govern- 
ors are  numerous.  Justice  was  administered  in  the 
provinces  according  to  the  laws  of  the  provinces, 
and  such  Roman  laws  as  were  specially  enacted  for 
them,  and  according  to  imperial  conslitutiones,  se- 
natus  consults,  and  the  edict  of  the  .governors.  In 
some  instances  the  provisions  of  Roman  laws  were 
extended  to  the  provinces.1 

The  organization  of  the  Italian  towns  under  the 
Empire  has  been  already  explained  in  the  article 
Colonia ;  and  the  same  observations  apply,  in  gen- 
eral, to  the  senates  of  provincial  towns  which  have 
been  made  with  respect  to  the  functions  of  the  sen- 
ates of  Italian  towns.  Even  in  the  provinces,  the 
names  senate  and  senator  occur  in  the  sense,  re- 
npectively,  of  curia  and  decuriones.  But  there  was 
a  great  distinction  between  the  magistrates  of  pro- 
vincial and  those  of  Italian  towns.  The  functions 
of  these  personages  in  the  provincial  towns  were 
generally  munera  (burdtnt),  and  not  honores.  ( Vid. 
Honobis.)  Such  honores  as  have  reference  to  re- 
ligious functions  they  certainly  had,  and  probably 
others  also ;  but  they  had  nothing  corresponding  to 
the  duumviri  juri  dieundo  of  the  Italian  towns,  that 
w,  no  functionary  "  qui  .jus  dicebat."  The  only  ex- 
Sption  were  such  towns  as  had  received  the  jus 
italicom,  the  effect  of  which,  as  elsewhere  explain- 
ed, appears  to  have  been,  in  brief,  to  give  to  a  cer- 
tain city  and  district  the  same  character  that  it 
would  have  had  if  it  had  been  a  part  of  the  Italic 
K»i),  but  only  so  far  as  affected  the  whole  district : 
.t  did  not  affect  the  status  of  individuals.  Freedom 
from  the  land-tax,  and  a  free  constitution  in  Italian 
form,  with  duumviri  J.  D.,  quinquennales,  asdiles, 
and  jurisdictio,  were  essential  ingredients  of  this  jus 
Italicum.  Sicily  received  the  civitas  after  the  death 
{f  Julius  Caesar,  and  from  the  occurrence  of  the 
mention  of  duumviri  in  the  inscriptions  of  a  Sicilian 
.own,  Savigny  draws  the  probable  inference  that 
the  Sicilian  towns  received  the  jus  Italicum  also :  at 
least,  if  in  any  case  we  can  show  that  any  provin- 
cial city  had  duumviri,  we  may  conclude  that  such 
city  had  the  jus  Italicum,  and,  consequently,  magis- 
tratus  with  jurisdictio.  The  regular  jurisdictio  in 
all  the  provinces  was  vested  in  the  governor,  who 
exercised  it  personally  and  by  his  legati :  with  ref- 
erence to  his  circuits  in  the  provincia,  the  governor, 
in  the  later  ages  of  the  Empire,  was  called  judex 
ordinarins,  and  sometimes  simply  judex.  The  towns 
which  had  the  jus  Italicum  were,  as  already  observ- 


ed, not  under  his  immediate  jurisdictio,  though  • 
right  of  appeal  to  the  governor  from  the  judgment 
of  the  duumviri  must  be  considered  as  always  ex- 
isting. The  provincial  towns  had  the  management 
of  their  own  revenue ;  and  some  of  the  principal 
towns  could  coin  money.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  religion  of  the  provincials  was  ever  interfered 
with,  nor  had  it  been  put  under  any  restraint  in  the 
lepublican  period. 

The  constitution  of  Caracalla,  which  gave  the 
civitas  to  all  the  provinces  and  towns  of  the  Em- 
pire, merely  affected  the  personal  status  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  land  remained  provincial  land  when  the 
jus  Italicum  had  not  been  communicated  to  it,  and 
the  cities  which  had  not  received  the  jus  Italicum 
were  immediately  under  the  jurisdictio  of  the  gov- 
ernors. This  constitution,  however,  must  have  made 
considerable  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  provin- 
cials ;  for,  when  they  all  became  Roman  citizens, 
the  Roman  incidents  of  marriage,  such  as  the  patria 
potestas,  and  the  Roman  law  of  succession  in  case 
of  intestacy,  would  seem  to  be  inseparable  conse- 
quents of  this  change,  at  least  so  far  as  the  want  of 
the  jus  Italicum  did  not  render  it  inapplicable. 

The  constitution  of  the  provincial  towns  was  ma- 
terially affected  by  the  establishment  of  defensores, 
whose  complete  title  is  "  Defentorc*  Cinlatit  PUint 
Loci."  Until  about  the  time  of  Constantine,  so  far 
as  the  Pandect  shows,  defensor  was  the  title  of  per- 
sons who  were  merely  employed  in  certain  munici- 
pal matters  of  a  temporary  kind.  In  the  year  A.D. 
366,  the  defensores  appear  as  regularly  established 
functionaries.1  They  were  elected  by  the  decuri- 
ones and  all  the  city ;  but,  unlike  the  magisiratus, 
they  could  not  be  elected  out  of  the  body  of  decuri- 
ones. The  office  was  originally  for  five  years,  but 
after  the  time  of  Justinian  only  for  two  years.  The 
principal  business  of  the  defensor  was  to  protect  hie 
town  against  the  oppression  of  the  governor.*  He 
had  a  limited  jurisdictio  in  civil  matters,  which  Jus- 
tinian extended  from  matters  to  the  amount  of  60 
solidi  to  matters  to  the  amount  of  300  solidi.  There 
was  an  appeal  from  him  to  the  governor.*  He  could 
not  impose  a  raulta,  but  he  could  appoint  a  tutor. 
In  criminal  matters,  he  had  only  jurisdictio  in  some 
of  the  less  important  cases. 

The  number  of  senators,  both  in  the  Italic  and 
provincial  towns,  seems  to  have  been  generally  one 
hundred ;  and  this  was  the  number  in  Capua.4  But 
the  number  was  not  in  all  places  the  same.  Besides 
the  actual  members,  the  album  decurionum  compri- 
sed others  who  were  merely  honorary  members. 
The  album  of  the  town  of  Canusium,  of  the  year 
A.D.  233,  which  has  been  preserved,  consists  of  148 
members,  of  whom  30  were  patroni,  Roman  sena- 
tors, and  2  were  patroni,  Roman  equites ;  the  re- 
mainder were  7  quinquennalicii,  a  term  which  is 
easily  explained  by  referring  to  the  meaning  of  the 
term  quinquennales  (vid.  Colonia,  p.  283),  4  allecti 
inter  quinquennales,  22  duumviralicii,  19  sdilicii,  21 
pedant,  34  praetextati.  The  distinction  between  pe- 
dani  and  praetextati  Savigny  professes  himself  una- 
ble to  explain.  In  many  towns,  the  first  persons  in 
the  list  of  actual  senators  were  distinguished  from 
the  rest,  and  generally  the  first  ten,  as  decemprimi, 
of  which  there  is  an  example  in  Livy  ;*  and  in  the 
case  of  Araeria,  and  of  Ccnturipee  in  Sicily.' 

It  has  been  previously  shown,  that,  at  the  time 
when  the  Roman  respublica  had  attained  its  com- 
plete development,  Italia  and  the  provinciae  were 
the  two  great  -*imponent  parts  of  the  Empire ;  and 
one  great  distinction  between  them  was  this,  that  in 


1.  (Gains,  i. 
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Italia  the  towns  bad  magistrates  with  jarisdictio ; 
la  the  provinces,  except  in  places  which  had  receiv- 
ed  the  jna  Italicum,  the  governor  alone  had  jarisdic- 
tio. Bat  with  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
imperial  power  a  greater  uniformity  was  introduced 
into  the  administration  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire, 
and  ultimately  Italy  itself  was  under  a  provincial 
form  of  government.  (Vid.  Colo  hi  a.)  As  above 
shown,  the  relation  of  the  governor  to  the  province 
was  not  the  same  when  a  city  had  magistrates  and 
when  it  had  not ;  and,  consequently,  it  was  in  this 
respect  not  the  same  in  Italy  as  in  the  provinces. 

The  constitution  of  Constantino  was  based  on  a 
complete  separation  of  the  civil  and  military  power, 
which  were  essentially  united  in  the  old  system  of 
provincial  government :  Justinian,  however,  ulti- 
mately reunited  the  civil  and  military  power  in  the 
same  person.  The  governor,  who  had  civil  power, 
was  called  rector,  judex,  judex  ordinariue ;  and  of 
these  governors  there  were  three  classes,  consu- 
lares,  oorrectores,  presides,  among  whom  the  only 
distinction  was  in  the  extent  and  rank  of  their  gov- 
ernment. In  the  writings  of  the  older  jurists,  which 
are  excerpted  in  the  Pandect,  the  praeses  is  a  gen- 
eral name  for  a  provincial  governor.1  The  military 
power  was  given  to  duces,  who  were  under  the  gen- 
eral superintendence  of  (he  magistri  militam.  Some 
of  these  duces  were  called  comites,  which  was  ori- 
ginally a  title  of  rank  given  to  various  functionaries, 
and  among  them  to  the  duces ;  and  when  the  title 
of  comes  was  regularly  given  to  certain  duces,  who 
had  important  commands,  the  name  dux  was  drop- 
ped, and  comes  became  a  title.  This  was  more 
particularly  the  case  with  important  com:  lands  on 
the  frontier.*  The  comes  is  mentioned  in  imperial 
constitutions  before  the  dux,  whence  we  infer  his 
higher  rank.' 

It  remains  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  exercise 
ol  the  jarisdictio,  so  far  as  they  have  not  been  anti- 
cipated in  speaking  of  the  functionaries  themselves. 
In  Italy,  and  in  the  towns  which  had  the  privileges 
of  Italian  towns,  all  matters,  as  a  general  rule,  came 
before  the  magistrates  in  the  first  instance ;  but  in 
certain  excepted  matters,  and  in  cases  where  the 
amount  in  question  was  above  a  certain  sum  (the 
precise  amount  of  which  is  not  known),  the  matter 
came  before  the  governor  of  the  province  in  the  first 
instance,  or  in  Italy  before  the  Roman  praetor.  Un- 
til the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  A.D.,  all  matters 
in  the  provincial  towns  which  had  not  magistrates 
came  before  the  governor  in  the  first  instance ;  bat 
about  this  time  the  defensor  acquired  a  power  like 
that  of  the  magistrates  of  the  privileged  towns, 
though  more  limited.  The  old  form  of  proceeding 
in  civil  matters  has  been  explained  elsewhere  (til. 
Judex):  the  magistrates  empowered  the  judex  to 
make  a  condemnatio ;  and  this  institution  was  the 
ordo  judiciorum  privatorum.  That  which  the  ma- 
gistratns did  without  the  aid  of  a  judex  was  extra 
ordinem.  (Vid.  Interdictom.)  The  same  institu- 
tion prevailed  in  those  towns  which  had  a  magis- 
trate, for  it  was  of  the  essence  of  a  magistratus  or 
of  jarisdictio  to  name  a  judex.4  Under  the  emper- 
ors, it  gradually  became  common  for  the  magistra- 
tus to  decide  various  cases  without  the  aid  of  a  ju- 
dex, and  these  are  the  extraordinarias  cognitiones 
spoken  of  in  the  Digest.*  In  the  reign  of  Dioclesian, 
the  ordo  judiciorum,  as  a  general  role,  was  abolish- 
ed in  the  provinces,  and  the  pedanei  judices  (koe  at 
qui  ncgotm  kumiliora  ditceptent)  were  only  appointed 
by  the  praeses  when  he  was  very  much  occupied 
with  business,  or  for  some  trifling  matters  (vid.  Jo- 


1  (Dig.  8,  lit.  18.)  —  «.  (Cod.  Theo*.,TU,  tit.  1,  s.  9.)  —  *. 
(CoJ.  Throd.,  toi.,  tit.  7, «.  II :  "Ad  —■twins  ajlitta,  tt  eo- 
■ritw,  «t  daw.  omam.')— 4.  (Ltx  QtuTCiathv.  a  St.)-*.  (SO, 
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dbx  PinmsD*1) :  and  in  the  time  of  Justinian  the 
institution  had  entirely  disappeared,'  and,  as  it  is 
conjectured,  both  in  Rome  and  the  municipia. 

By  the  aid  of  the  judices,  two  praetors  were  able 
to  conduct  the  whole  judicial  business  between  cit- 
izens and  peregrini  at  Rome ;  and  by  the  aid  of  the 
same  institution,  the  judicial  business  was  conduct- 
ed in  the  jurisdictiones  out  of  Rome.  In  no  other 
way  is  it  conceivable  how  the  work  could  have  been 
got  through.  Bat  when  the  ordo  judiciorum  was 
abolished,  the  difficulty  of  transacting  the  business 
must  have  been  apparent.  How  this  was  managed 
is  explained  by  Savigny,  by  referring  to  the  growth 
of  another  institution.  Even  in  the  time  of  tee  Re- 
public, the  praetors  had  their  legal  advisers,  espe 
dally  if  they  were  not  jurists  themselves ;  and  when 
all  the  power  became  concentrated  in  the  Caesars, 
they  were  soon  obliged  to  form  a  kind  of  college  for 
the  despatch  of  business  of  various  kinds,  and  par- 
ticularly judicial  matters  which  were  referred  to  the 
Csesar.  This  college  was  the  Caesar's  conaistorium 
or  auditorium.  The  provincial  governors  had  their 
body  of  assessors,  which  were  like  the  Caesar's  au- 
ditorium ;'  and  it  is  a  conjecture  of  Savigny,  which 
has  the  highest  probability  in  its  favour,  that  the 
new  institution  was  established  in  the  municipal 
towns  and  in  the  provincial  towns,  so  that  here 
also  the  magistratus  and  the  defensor  had  their  as- 


Besides  the  jarisdictio  which  had  reference  to 
litigation,  the  so-called  contentiosa  jarisdictio,  there 
was  the  voluntaria.  Matters  belonging  to  this  ja- 
risdictio, as  manumission,  adoption,  emancipation, 
could  only  be  transacted  before  the  magistratus 
populi  Romani,  and,  unless  these  powers  were  spe- 
cially given  to  them,  the  municipal  magistrates  had 
no  authority  to  give  the  legal  sanction  to  such  pro- 
ceedings ;  though  in  the  old  municipia  it  is  probable 
that  the  power  of  the  magistratus  was  as  little  lim- 
ited in  the  voluntaria  as  in  the  contentiosa  jurisdie- 
tk).  In  the  imperial  period  it  was  usual  to  perform 
many  acts  before  the  public  authorities,  and  in  the 
three  cases  of  large  gifts,  the  making  of  a  will,  and 
the  opening  of  a  will,  it  was  necessary  for  these 
acts  to  be  done  before  a  public  authority.  Such  acts 
could  be  done  before  a  provincial  governor,  and 
also  before  the  curia  of  a  city  in  the  presence  of  a 
magistrates  and  other  persons.  (Compare  the  Con- 
stitution of  Honorias,  Cod.  Theod.,  xii.,  tit.  1,  s.  151, 
and  a  Novel  of  Valentinian,  Nov.  Theod.,  tit.  28, 
with  Savigny's  remarks  on  them.) 

Though  the  general  administration  of  the  Roman 
provinces  is  adequately  understood,  there  are  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  some  matters  of  detail ; 
one  cause  of  which  lies  in  the  differences  which  ac- 
tually existed  in  the  administration  of  the  provinces, 
and  which  bad  their  origin  in  the  different  circum- 
stances of  their  conquest  and  acquisition,  and  in 
the  diversity  of  the  native  customary  law  in  the  dif- 
ferent provinces,  with  a  large  part  of  which  the  Ro- 
mans originally  did  not  interfere.  A  general  view 
of  the  provinces  should  therefore  be  completed  and 
corrected  by  a  view  of  the  several  provinces 

The  authorities  for  this  imperfect  view  of  the  pro- 
vincial government  have  been  generally  referied  to. 
They  are,  more  particularly,  Sigonius,  De  Antu/uo 
Jure  Prorinrianin,  lib.  i.-iii. — GoUling,  GuduckU 
der  Romutken  SUuUnerfunmg. — Walter,  GaekieM- 
tt  da  Rbmucke*  Reektt,  where  the  authorities  are 
very  conveniently  collected  and  arranged,  and  chap, 
xxxi.,  notes  76,  79,  wherein  he  differs  from  Suvigny 
as  to  the  jns  Italicum  ;  in  chapter  xxxvii.,  Walter 
has  described  the  provincial  divisions  of  the  Empire, 
which  existed  about  the  middle  of  the  fiAh  century 


1.  (Cod.,  Mi.,  tit  *,  (.  B.)  — X.  (last.,  it,  tit.  15,  «.  8.)  —  I 
(Dif .  1,  tit.  tt) 
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AD. — Savigny,  Getckickte  da  Ron.  Btektt  tm  Mil- 
ttUUter,  vol.  i. — Pochta,  Uebtr  den  Inkalt  der  Lex 
Rubria,  Zeitschrift,  Sec.,  vol  x. 

*PROUMNOS  (vpovuvoc),  a  name  given,  accord- 
ing to  Galen,  to  the  Wild  Plum.1 
PROVOCATIO.    {Vid.  Appbixatio,  Romaic.) 
PROVOCATORES.   ( Vid.  Gladiatobes,  p.  476.) 
PROXENIA  (rpoftvia),  PROXENOS  («pdfwor). 
Vid.  Hospmu*.) 
PRUDENTES.    ( Vid.  Jubiscohsulti.) 
•PRUNUM,  the  Plum,  called  in  Greek  ««urii/io- 
>jov.     { Vid.  Cocotiilii.)     It  is  the  fruit  of  the 
Prunut  domttHca,  L. 

*PRUNUS  (KOKKvmXta),  the  Plum-tree,  or  Prw 
nut  domeetica,  L.  {rid.  Cocomut.)  Theophras- 
tus  and  Dioscorides  designate  the  Plum-tree  by  the 
name  of  kokkv/uMo.  It  is  also  called  by  Theophras- 
tus  itomnn).  Galen  styles  it  irpovJKvs.  The  com- 
pound term  KOKuvfujXia,  however  (meaning  the  tree 
that  bears  for  fruit  little  balls  or  pillules),  is  the  most 
classical  form  of  expression.  The  term  vpovvn, 
whence  comes  the  Latin  prumu,  seems  to  be  a  bar- 
barian word  Grtecised.  The  Plum-tree  is  originally 
from  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Damascus.* 

PRYTANEION  (OpDravtUni).  The  Upvravtla  of 
he  ancient  Greek  states  and  cities  were  to  the 
communities  living  around  them,  the  common  houses 
of  which  they  in  some  measure  represented,  what 
private  houses  were  to  the  families  which  occupied 
them.  Just  as  the  house  of  each  family  was  its 
home,  so  was  the  Tlpvravtiov  of  every  state  or  oity 
the  common  home  of  its  members  or  inhabitants, 
and  was  consequently  called  the  tarla  mXtuc,  the 
''  focus"  or  "  penetrate  urbis."'  This  correspood- 
iace  between  the  Tlpvranttov,  or  home  of  the  city, 
ind  the  private  bnme  of  a  man's  family,  was  at 
Athens  very  remarkable.  A  perpetual  fire,  or  irBp 
'toiearov,  was  kept  continually  burning  on  the  public 
altar  of  the  city  in  the  Prytaneium,  just  as  in  private 
houses  a  fire  was  kept  up  on  the  domestic  altar  in 
the  inner  court  of  the  bouse.* 

The  same  custom  was  observed  at  the  Prytaneium 
of  the  Eteaas,  where  a  fire  was  kept  burning  night 
and  day.*  Moreover,  the  city  of  Athens  exercised 
in  its  Prytaneium  the  duties  of  hospitality,  both  to 
its  own  citizens  and  strangers.  Thus  foreign  am- 
bassadors were  entertained  here,  as  well  as  Athe- 
nian envoys  on  their  return  home  from  a  successful 
or  well-conducted  mission.*  Here,  too,  were  en- 
tertained from  day  to  day'  the  successive  prytanes, 
or  presidents  of  the  senate,  together  with  those  cit- 
izens who,  whether  from  personal  or  ancestral  ser- 
vices to  the  states,  were  honoured  with  what  was 
called  the  alniaic  h  npvravtu?,  the  "victut  quotidi- 
anut  in  Pryttauo,"*  or  the  privilege  of  taking  then- 
meals  there  at  the  public  cost.  This  was  granted 
sometimes  for  a  limited  period,  sometimes  for  life, 
in  which  latter  ease  the  parties  enjoying  it  were 
called  atiairot.  The  custom  of  conferring  this  hon- 
our on  those  who  had  been  of  signal  service  to  the 
state  and  their  descendants  was  of  so  great  anti- 
quity, that  one  instance  of  it  was  referred  to  the 
times  of  Codrus ;  and  in  the  case  to  which  we  al- 
lude, the  individual  thus  honoured  was  a  foreigner, 
a  native  of  Delphi.*  Another  illustration  of  the 
uses  to  which  the  Prytaneium  was  dedicated  is 
found  in  the  oase  of  the  daughters  of  Aristeides, 
who,  on  the  death  of  their  father,  were  considered 
as  the  adopted  children  of  the  state,  and  married 


1.  (Oilsn,  Da  Simpl.,  vii.  —  Tbaophr.,  ix.,  1.  —  Adams,  Ap- 

— "    •.  t.)— ».  (Taaophr.,  U.  P.,  i.,  18;  it.,  1.  —  Dioaoor.,  i.. 

Fee,  Flore  do  Viigile,  p.  cxxtJT.) —  J.  (Cic.,  De  Lag.,  ii. 


fend.,  a.  t.)— ».  (Tkaophr.,  U.  P.,  i.,  18  ;  it.,  1.  —  Dioaoor. 
S&-Fea,  Flore  da  Vinrile,  p.  cxxxit.)  —  S.  (Cic,  De  Lag.,  .... 
11.— Lit.,  xli.,  SO.— Dionrs.,  ii.,  M,  63.)— 4.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  i., 


am. un>(  ui.,  *v. iviuuje.,  I,.,  Mi    Vtf.j 1.    LlwiU)  vuuui.,  1., 

7.— Arnold  ad  Thnerd.,  ii.,  IS.)— 5.  (Pun.,  t.,  It,  4  8.)— «.  (Ar- 
hrtuph.,  Ach.,  119.— PoUax,  Onom.,  ix.,  40.)  — 7.  (Bockh,  Pnbl. 
Eeos.,i.,p.  189.)  —  8.  (Chi,  De  On*.,  i.,  54.)  — 9.  (Ljrcur.,  c. 
Leon.,  p.  158.) 
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from  (UdoOeloot)  that  common  home  of  the  city,  nisi 
as  they  would  have  been  from  their  father's  home 
had  he  been  alive.1  Moreover,  from  the  ever-burn- 
ing fire  of  the  Prytaneium,  or  borne  of  a  mother 
state,  was  carried  the  sacred  fire  which  was  to  be 
kept  burning  in  the  prytaneia  of  her  colonies ;  and 
if  it  happened  that  this  was  ever  extinguished,  the 
flame  was  rekindled  from  the  prytaneium  of  the  pa- 
rent city.*  Lastly,  a  Prytaneium  was  also  a  distin- 
guishing mark  of  an  independent  state,  and  is  men- 
tioned as  such  by  Thucydides,'  who  informs  us  that 
before  the  time  of  Theseus  every  city  or  stale  («v- 
A*f )  of  Attica  possessed  a  Prytaneium.  The  Acha> 
ans,  we  are  told,4  called  their  Prytaneium  Xqtm 
(from  Xnij-,  populus),  or  the  "  town-ball,"  and  exclu- 
sion from  it  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  civil  ex- 
communication. 

The  Prytaneium  of  Athens  lay  under  the  Acrop- 
olis, on  its  northern  side  (near  the  ayopd),  and  was, 
as  its  name  denotes,  originally  the  place  of  assem- 
bly of  the  w/nrrorefr :  in  the  earliest  times  it  proba- 
bly stood  on  the  Acropolis.  Officers  called  npvra- 
vtlc  were  intrusted  with  the  chief  magistracy  in  sev- 
eral states  of  Greece,  as  Corcyra,  Corinth,  Miletus.' 
and  the  title  is  sometimes  synonymous  with  paail- 
tic,  or  princes,  having  apparently  the  same  root  as 
irpuToc  or  ■nporant.  At  Athens  they  were  in  early 
times  probably  a  magistracy  of  the  second  rank  in 
the  state  (next  to  the  archon),  acting  aa  judges  in 
various  cases  (perhaps  in  conjunction  with  him),  and 
sitting  in  the  Prytaneium.  That  this  was  the  case 
is  rendered  probable  by  the  fact,  that  even  in  after 
times  the  fees  paid  into  court  by  plaintiff  and  de- 
fendant, before  they  could  proceed  to  trial,  and  re- 
ceived by  the  dicasts,  were  called  irpvTavtic.'  This 
court  of  the  Prytaneium,  or  the  t*  M  Ilovravrlv,  is 
said7  to  have  been  presided  over  by  the  fvXotaati- 
tle,  who,  perhaps,  were  the  same  as  the  rpvrci  tie. 

In  later  ages,  however,  and  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  courts  of  the  helica,  the  court  of  the 
Prytaneium  had  lost  what  is  supposed  to  have  been 
its  original  importance,  and  was  made  one  of  the 
courts  of  the  ephette,  who  held  there  a  species  of 
mock  trial  over  the  instruments  by  which  any  indi- 
vidual had  lost  his  life,  as  well  as  over  persons  who 
had  committed  murder,  and  were  not  forthcoming 
or  detected. 

The  tablets  or  afymtc,  otherwise  icvpttic,  on  which 
Solon's  laws  were  written,*  were  also  deposited  in 
the  Prytaneium;'  they  were  at  first  kept  on  the 
Acropolis,  probably  in  the  old  Prytaneium,  but  after- 
ward removed  to  the  Prytaneium  in  the  ayopd,  that 
they  might  be  open  to  public  inspection.1'  Ephial- 
tes  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  this  measure," 
but  their  removal  may  have  been  merely  the  conse- 
quence of  the  erection  of  a  new  Prytaneium  on  the 
lower  site  in  the  time  of  Pericles." 

PRTTANEIS.  ( Vid.  Pbttambion,  Boulb,  page 
168, 170.) 

•PSAR  (jap),  the  Starling,  or  Sturnut  vulgaris. 
Starlings  are  gregarious,  and  hence  mention  is  made 
by  Homer  of  "  a  cloud  of  starlings."1' 

•PS EN  (ynrv),  the  insect  on  the  fig-tree  which 
performs  the  work  of  caprification.  It  is  the  Cyittp* 
P 'tenet  of  modern  naturalists.14 

PSEPHISMA  (tntta/ia).     (Vid.  Bodls,  p.  169; 

NOHOTHBTES,  p.  664.) 

PSEPHOS  (V»jf)f).  The  Athenian  dicasts,  in 
giving  their  verdict,  voted  by  ballot.    For  this  pur- 


1.  (Plat.,  Ariet,  e.  17.)  —  «.  (Dakar  ad  Thuoyd.,  i.,  14.)  —I. 
(ii.,  IS.)— 4.  (Herod.,  rii.,  197.)— S.  (vVacnsmuth,  I.,  i.,  194.)— 
6.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  rih.,  18.)— 7.  (Id.  ih.,  yiii.,  ISO.)— 8.  (Plat, 
Sol.,  IS.)— 9.  (Paul.,  i.,  18,  4  1.)— 10.  (Pollux,  Onom  ,  riii.,  1SS.) 
—11.  (Harpocr.,  a.  t.  'O  idruoW  w»uaj.)— 11.  (Thiriwmll,  Hiat 
of  Graeoe,  ii.,  p.  54.)— IS.  (Bom  ,  IL,  mi.,  755.— Didymi,  ishol 
ad  loo.— Aduu,  Append.,  a.  t.)  14.  (Tbaontu.,  B.  P.  u-  9.— 
Adams,  Append.,  a.  v.) 
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nose  they  used  either  seashells,  xotptvai,1  or  beans 
(hence  the  i^/uc  is  called  Kvaporpui  by  Aristopha- 
nes'), or  balls  of  metal  (cmAvSvfo*),  or  stone  (V^- 
foi).  These  last  were  the  most  common  :  hence 
1nfti(eodat  and  its  various  derivatives  are  used  so 
often  to  signify  voting,  determining,  dec.  The  balls 
were  either  pierced  {rer/nnrnfityat)  and  whole  (vA>r- 
peic),  the  former  for  condemnation,  the  latter  for  ac- 
quittal,' or  they  were  black  and  white,  for  the 
same  purposes  respectively,  as  the  following  lines 
•how:4 

"  Mo*  trot  antiqtuu  nivei*  atrisqve  lapilli*, 
Hi*  ia.mna.Tc  reot,  Hit*  abtolvere  culpa." 
There  might  be  three  methods  of  voting.    First, 
the  secret  method,  called  npitdr/v  ij>tiQi£eoOai,  when 
each  dicast  had  two  balls  given  him  (say  a  black  and 
a  white) ;  two  boxes  (radix,  ttaSlanoi,  or  auQopeic) 
were  prepared,  one  of  brass,  called  the  judgment- 
box  (icvpioc ),  into  which  the  dicast  put  the  ball  by 
which  he  gave  his  vote,  and  the  other  of  wood,  call- 
ed uxvpof,  into  which  he  put  the  other  bail,  and  the 
only  object  of  which  was  to  enable  him  to  conceal 
bis  vote.    Each  box  had  a  neck  or  funnel  (xijptof,  t. 
c,  inidti/ia  iliac  i>yQov  X"Pav  tt°")>  'nto  which  a 
man  could  put  his  hand,  but  only  one  ball  could  pass 
through  the  lower  part  into  the  box.*    Secondly, 
there  might  be  only  one  box,  in  which  the  dicast  put 
which  of  the  two  balls  he  pleased,  and  returned  the 
other  to  the  officer  of  the  court.    Thirdly,  there 
m  ight  be  two  boxes,  one  for  condemnation,  the  oth- 
er lor  acquittal,  and  only  one  ball.'    The  first  method 
wsis  most  commonly  practised  at  Athens.    Where, 
however,  there  were  several  parties  before  the  court, 
as  in  inheritance  causes,  to  one  of  whom  an  estate 
or  other  thing  was  to  be  adjudged,  it  was  customary 
to  have  as  many  ballot-boxes  as  there  were  parties, 
or,  at  least,  parties  in  distinct  interests ;  and  the 
dicast  put  the  white  or  whole  ball  into  the  box  of 
that  person  in  whose  favour  he  decided.    (Via).  He- 
mes, Greek.)    The  same  system  of  balloting  was 
employed  when  the  dicasts  voted  on  the  question 
of  damages.    Hence  the  verdict  on  the  question, 
guilty  or  not  guilty,  or  for  the  plaintiff  or  defendant 
(to  distinguish  it  from  the  other),  is  called  irpurn 
f^^of.'    A  curious  custom  was  in  vogue  in  the 
time  of  Aristophanes.    Each  dicast  had  a  waxen 
tablet,  on  which,  if  the  heavier  penalty  was  award- 
ed, he  drew  a  long  line  (lengthway  on  the  tablet) ; 
if  the  lighter  penalty,  he  drew  a  short  line  (breadth- 
way  on  the  tablet).    We  must  suppose,  not  that  the 
voting  took  place  in  this  way,  but  that,  on  the  votes 
being  counted,  the  jurors  took  a  note  of  the  result 
for  their  own  satisfaction ;  unless  we  resort  to  this 
hypothesis,  viz.,  that  the  drawing  lines  on  the  tab- 
lets was  an  act  preliminary  to  the  division,  whereby 
the  jury  intimated  to  the  parties  how  the  matter 
was  likely  to  30  unless  they  came  to  a  compro- 
mise.   Such  intimation  might  be  necessary  in  those 
cases  where,  the  estimates  of  the  parties  being  wide- 
ly different,  the  one  proposing  too  high  a  penalty, 
the  other  too  low  a  one,  the  jury  wished  to  inform 
the  more  unreasonable  party  that,  unless  he  offered 
them  some  better  alternative,  they  should  adopt  the 
estimate  of  his  adversary.    (As  to  this  point,  see 
Meier,  Att.  Proe.,  181.)    The  tablet  is  called  by  Ar- 
istophanes mvaKiov  TtftnriKdv.    In  the  expression 
Ttfifv  ryv  fuupuv,  we  understand  ypapfup)  or  rifin- 
«v.' 

1.  (Arieteph.,  Void.,  333, MS;  En.,  ISM.)—*.  (Brut., «.)— 
E.  (Aeoh_  e.  Timarch.,  II,  ad.  Staph.— Harpoer..  a.  t.  TVpeinr- 
arV».)-4.  (Ovid,  Mat.,  ir.,  41.)— t.  (Arietoah.,  Veep.,  M,  751.) 
— «.  (Harpoer.,  a.  t.  KoiS/otk*.)  —  7.  (Mtck.,  a.  Ctee.,  83,  ad. 
Swpb.— Deaueth.,  Da  FaJ*.  Lea.,  434 ;  «.  Ariatocr.,t76 ;  c.  Ar- 
iatog.,  7M  ;  o.  Nam.,  1347.)  -8.  (Vaap.,  108, 167,  890.  — Coaa- 

Sre  Pollox,  Ohool,  »Ui.,  IS,  17, 1*3.  ~-  Merer,  Att.  Proe^  7*0, 
I.  —  Pktaai  Proe.  usd  Kin-,  >•.  188.  —  Wecaaarttb,  It,  L, 


In  the  popular  assemblies,  the  common  method  of 
voting  was  by  show  of  hands.  ( Yid.  Cheieotoxu. 
There  were  some  occasions,  however,  when  the 
ballot  was  employed,  as  when  it  was  deemed  im- 
portant that  the  voting  should  be  secret,  or  that  the 
numbers  should  be  accurately  counted.  Thus,  to 
pass  a  law  for  the  naturalization  of  a  foreigner,  or 
for  the  release  of  a  state  debtor,  or  for  the  restore 
tion  of  a  disfranchised  citizen,  and,  indeed,  in  eveiy 
case  of  a  primlegium,  it  was  necessary  that  six 
thousand  persons  should  vote  in  the  majority,  and 
in  secret.1  On  the  condemnation  of  the  ten  gener- 
als who  gained  the  battle  of  Arginuse,  the  people 
voted  by  ballot,  but  openly,  according  to  the  second 
of  the  plans  above  mentioned.  The  voting  was 
then  by  tribes,  kotH  ftUc.1  Secret  voting  by  the 
senate  of  Five  Hundred  is  mentioned  in  Machines,* 
and  in  ostracism  the  voting  was  conducted  in  se- 
cret.4 

The  people  or  jury  were  said  ifntfiZeodai,  i»j+o* 
jipttv  or  ■DeaOai,  to  vote,  or  give  their  vote  or  judgment, 
irifov  riBevai,  to  catt  account*,  is  used  with  a  differ- 
ent allusion.'  The  presiding  magistrate  or  officer, 
who  called  on  the  people  to  give  their  votes,  was 
said  beupJi+iZtiv,  yn^ov  bruyeiv  or  itdovat,  though 
the  last  expression  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  voting 
in  favour  of  a  perton.  irnfiieodat,  to  vote,  to  retolve, 
am»l»tfi(eodai,  to  acquit,  and  other  derivations  from 
iriftoc,  are  often  used  metaphorically,  where  the 
method  of  voting  was  xnporovt'a,  and  conversely. 
Xaporovtlv,  however,  is  not  used,  like  fv+ii;eo6<u, 
with  the  accusative  of  the  thing  voted.  As  to  this, 
see  Schomann,  De  Com,,  123. 

•PSETTA  (i^ttoX  a  species  of  fish,  mentioned 
by  Aristotle,  jElian,  Oppian,  and  others.  According 
to  Adams,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  the  Pleuro- 
neclet  Patter,  or  Sea  Flounder,  called  in  French  7ur- 
hot  buclt.  The  inrrra  of  Athenasus,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  referred  by  Artedi  and  the  writer  on  Ich- 
thyology in  the  Encyclopedic  Metbodique,  to  the 
PleuTonecte*  Plattua,  or  Plaise.  The  name  is  often 
written  ylrra.' 

*ETAEITPA4>H2  TPA4H  tytvttyypatfc  ypatf). 
It  is  shown  under  Pkactoebs  that  the  name  of  every 
state  debtor  at  Athens  was  entered  in  a  register  by 
the  practores,  whose  duty  it  was  to  collect  the  debts, 
and  erase  the  name  of  the  party  when  he  had  paid  it 
The  entry  was  usually  made  upon  a  return  by  some 
magistrate,  to  whom  the  incurring  of  the  debt  be- 
came officially  known ;  as,  for  instance,  on  a  return 
by  the  n-uX^nu  that  such  a  person  had  become  a  les- 
see of  public  lands  or  farmer  of  taxes,  at  such  a  rate 
or  on  such  terms.  In  case  the  authorities  neglected 
to  make  the  proper  return,  any  individual  might,  on 
his  own  responsibility,  give  information  to  the  re- 
gistering officers  of  the  existence  of  the  debt ;  and 
thereupon  the  officers,  if  they  thought  proper,  might 
make  an  entry  accordingly,  though  it  would  probably 
be  their  duty  to  make  some  inquiry  before  so  doing. 
If  they  made  a  false  entry,  either  wilfully,  or  upon 
the  suggestion  of  another  person,  the  aggrieved 
party  might  institute  a  prosecution  against  them,  or 
against  the  person  upon  whose  suggestion  it  was 
made.  Such  prosecution  was  called  ypa**i  iievity- 
ypa+ije.  It  would  lie,  also,  where  a  man  was  regis- 
tered as  debtor  for  more  than  was  really  due  from 
him.  And  the  reader  must  understand  the  like  rem- 
edy to  be  open  to  one  who  was  falsely  recorded  as 
a  debtor  by  the  ra/iiai  ruv  #euv.  Whether  this 
form  of  proceeding  could  be  adopted  against  magis- 
trates for  making  a  false  return,  or  whether  the  rem- 
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ndjr  aga  Jist  them  could  only  be  at  the  brt\ttp*rmial 
or  cidivaL,  we  cannot  say.  The  ypa+n  fevStyypa+i/t 
was  brought  before  the  thesmothete.  If  the  de- 
fendant was  convicted,  the  name  of  the  complainant 
was  struck  out  of  the  register,  and  that  of  the  de- 
fendant was  entered  in  bis  stead,  as  debtor  for  the 
same  amount.  The  ypa+b  fkuXtvococ  was  similar 
to  this,  only  it  lay  in  those  cases  where  a  man  who 
had  been  a  state  debtor  bad  paid  all  that  was  due, 
but  his  name  was  not  erased,  or,  having  been  erased, 
was  re-entered.  We  may  presume  that  fraudulent 
or  malicious  motives  were  necessary  to  be  proved 
on  such  a  charge ;  but  it  is  reasonable,  also,  to  sup- 
pose, that  in  any  case  of  gross  negligence,  fraud  or 
malice  might  (as  matter  of  course)  be  presumed  by 
tbfi  oic&sts  ^ 

♦*ETAH2  ZMAPAr&OZ  (*>n>%  Tftapaytof ),  the 
Bastard  Emerald.  "By  bastard  gems,"  says  Ad- 
ams, "  the  ancients  meant  crystals,  tinged  of  the  col- 
ours of  the  precious  stones  by  the  admixture  of  me- 
tallic particles."* 

•PSEUDOBOUN'IUM  WewJoforwm.),  a  plant, 
which  Dodoncna,  Mattbiolus,  and  Bauhin  held  to 
be  the  Barharta,  or  Winter  Cress ;  but  Sprengel  fol- 
lows Lobelius  in  referring  it  to  the  Ptmjnndla  tenuis.' 

•PSEUDODICTAMNUM  (fewJodomtBw),  a 
plant,  which  Stackhouse  sets  down  for  the  Origa- 
num MgyptUatm ;  but  Sprengel  adopts  the  opinion 
nf  Dodonsus,  who  makes  it  the  MnruUmm  Pteu- 
dodietarnnum,  at  Bastard  Dittany.4 

♦ETAOKAHTEI'AZ  ITA+H  (^tvtoKXnniar  ypa- 
*j),  a  prosecution  against  one  who  had  appeared  as 
a  witness  (nXirrvp  or  liMrrvp)  to  prove  that  a  defend- 
ant had  been  duly  summoned,  and  thereby  enabled 
the  plaintiff  to  get  a  judgment  by  default.  To  prevent 
fraud,  the  Athenian  law  directed  that  the  names  of 
the  witnesses  who  attended  the  summons  should  be 
subscribed  to  the  bill  of  plaint  or  indictment  (tyrjls- 
•o),  so  that  the  defendant,  if  be  never  had  been  sum- 
moned, and  judgment  had  nevertheless  been  given 
ag.unst  him  by  default,  might  know  against  whom  to 
proceed.  The  false  witness  («Aip-ijp)  was  liable  to  be 
criminally  prosecuted,  and  punished  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court.  Even  death  might  be  inflicted  in  a  case 
of  gross  conspiracy.'  A  person  thrice  convicted  of 
this  offence  was,  as  in  the  case  of  other  false  testi- 
mony, ipso  jure  disfranchised  ;  and  even  for  the  first 
offence  the  jury  might,  if  they  pleased,  by  a  wpoo-rt- 
naic,  inflict  the  penalty  of  disfranchisement  upon 
him.*  Here  we  may  observe  this  distinction,  that 
the  proceeding  against  the  false  witness  to  a  sum- 
mons was  of  a  criminal  nature,  while  the  witness 
in  the  cause  (jiaprvp)  was  liable  only  to  a  civil  ac- 
tion. The  cause  might  be  that  the  former  offence 
was  more  likely  to  do  mischief.  The  magistrate 
before  whom  the  defendant  neglected  to  appear, 
when,  by  the  evidence  of  the  witness,  it  was  shown 
that  be  had  been  duly  summoned,  had  no  discretion 
but  to  pronounce  judgment  against  him ;  whereas 
the  dtcasts,  to  whom  the  witness  gave  false  evi- 
dence at  the  trial,  might  disbelieve  him,  and  find 
their  verdict  according  to  the  truth.  If  the  fraud 
was  owing  to  a  conspiracy  between  the  plaintiff  and 
the  witness,  it  is  probable  that  an  action  at  the  suit 
of  the  defendant  would  lie  against  the  former,  to  re- 
cover compensation ;  for,  though  the  conviction  of 
the  witness  would  lead  to  a  reversal  of  the  judg- 
ment, still  he  (the  defendant)  might  have  suffered 


1.  (Pollux,  Omm.,  YtH.,40,43.— Harpoer.et  8nidaa,  b.t.  Bee- 
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King,  ii.,  117.) — 1.  (Tbeopbr.,  De  Lepid.— Adame,  Append.,  •. 
».)— J.  (Diaeeor.,  it.,  111. — Galen,  Da  SimpL,  riii.— Adame,  Ap- 
pend., a.  t.) — 4.  (Dioeoor,  in.,  34. — Galen,  De  Simply  riii. — 
Tneopbx,  la.,  10. — Adame,  Aopend.,  a.  t.)  —  9.  (Demaeta,  e. 
Nieeetr,  ISM.)— 6.  (Aadoc.  Da  Kf.,  10,  ed.  Staph.— Meier,  De 
"       ~      ».,  199.) 


damage  in  the  mean  time,  which  the  setting  aside  of 
the  judgment  would  not  repair.  Such  action  (it  has 
been  conjectured)  might  be  a  6Un  fftwodevriof,  or, 
perhaps,  naxortx»t&r.  If  the  name  of  the  witness 
had  been  fraudentty  used  by  the  plaintiff,  and  the 
witness  had  thereby  been  brought  into  trouble,  wo 
may  conclude,  by  analogy  to  the  case  of  other  wit- 
nesses, that  he  bad  a  Mic*  /JAdftjr  against  the  plain- 
tiff.1 The  ypafn  1>nfo*Xtrrcia{  came  before  the 
thesmothete,  and  the  question  at  the  trial  simply 
was,  whether  the  defendant  in  the  former  cause  hut 
been  summoned  or  not.* 

♦ETAOMAPTTPIflN  AIKH  (^evSouaprvptuv  & 
«n).    (Ft*  Mibttbu,  p.  637.) 

PSILOI  (*><Aoc.)  (PiV.  Abma,  p.  94;  Aaav, 
Geibe,  p.  99.) 

•PSIMMYTRION  («%ug«veW),  the  "  CeimuT 
of  the  Romans,  and  our  "White  Lead."  The  ancient 
ceruse,  like  the  modern,  was  prepared  by  exposing 
lead  to  the  vapours  of  vinegar.  The  ancient  pro- 
cess is  minutely  described  by  Tbcophrastns.' 

•PSITTACUS  or  PSITTACE  (Vurrcutor,  -$), 
the  Parrot.  "  If  it  be  true,"  remarks  Adams,  "  as 
stated  by  Dodonsus,  that  the  Parrot  is  a  native  of 
the  extremities  of  Syria,  the  Greeks  may  have  been 
acquainted  with  it  before  the  invasion  of  India  by 
Alexander.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  un- 
less Ctesias  have  a  prior  claim,  who  speaks  of  the 
(UTTOKot.  The  species  of  parrot  with  which  the  an- 
cients may  be  supposed  to  have  been  best  acquaint- 
ed is  the  green  parrot  with  a  red  collar,  namely, 
the  Ptittaau  Alexa.ni.ri  of  modern  naturalists." 
'*Tbe  ancients,"  says  Pidgeon,  "  were  acquainted 
with  several  kinds  of  Parrot,  among  which  the  most 
celebrated  was  that  sent  from  India  by  Alexander 
in  the  course  of  his  expedition  into  that  country. 
Mr.  Vigors,  who  has  written  on  a  group  of  Psittacida 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  has  treated  this  subject 
with  his  accustomed  elegance  of  style,  methodic*, 
discrimination,  and  classical  research,  tells  us  that 
the  ancient  writers  are  unanimous  in  informing  us. 
that  the  parrots  known  to  their  times  came  ex 
clusively  from  India.  In  that  country  these  birds 
were  ever  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  We  are 
informed  by  JBIian  that  they  were  the  favourite  in- 
mates of  the  palaces  of  princes,  and  were  looked 
up  to  as  objects  of  sacred  reverence  by  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  people.  From  this  quarter  they  were 
introduced  into  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  Macedo- 
nian conquest,  and  the  specific  name  of  AUxanin, 
applied  by  modern  science  to  the  type  of  the  group, 
in  honour  of  the  first  European  discoverer,  serves 
to  perpetuate  the  name  of  a  warrior,  who,  it  is  said 
by  some,  valued  the  conquests  that  extended  the 
boundaries  of  bis  empire  chiefly  as  they  served  to 
extend  the  boundaries  of  science.  It  was  not  until 
the  time  of  Nero  that  the  parrots  of  Africa  became 
known  to  the  Romans.  Some  of  these  birds  were 
among  the  discoveries  made  in  the  course  of  an  ex- 
pedition sent  out  by  that  prince.  They  came  appa- 
rently from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and 
it  is  probable  that,  as  the  country  became  more 
known,  numbers  of  the  same  race  were  imported 
from  it  into  Rome,  and  formed  the  chief  part  ot 
those  victims  of  the  parrot  tribe  which  in  after 
times  are  said  to  have  supplied  the  inordinate  lux- 
ury and  wantonness  of  Heliogabalns."* 

PSYKTER  (fvKnjp),  dim.  jmrnipMtmi,  a  Wine- 
cooler.'    Respecting  the  general  use  of  ice  and 
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■now  among  the  ancients  for  cooling  wine,  see  Nix. 
The  vessel  specially  adapted  for  this  operation  was 
sometimes  made  of  bronie1  or  silver.*  One  of 
earthenware  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Anti- 
quities at  Copenhagen.  It  consists  of  one  deep  ves- 
sel for  hoMing  ice,  which  is  fixed  within  another  for 
holding  wine.  The  wine  was  poured  in  at  the  top. 
It  thus  surrounded  the  vessel  of  ice,  and  was  cooled 
by  the  contact.  It  was  drawn  off  so  as  to  fill  the 
drinking- japs  by  means  of  a  cock  at  the  bottom. 
Thus  the  fvifrijp  was  a  kind  of  C  sits  b  ;  and,  ac- 
cording!}', where  Phylarchus,*  in  describing  the 
mode  of  life  of  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  uses  the 
former  term,  Plutarch*  adopts  the  latter. 

The  size  of  the  ipvitriip  was  very  various.  It 
contained  from  two  quarts*  to  a  great  number  of 
gallons.*  It  was  sometimes  given  as  a  prise  to  the 
winners  in  the  game  of  the  Cottabos. 

•PSYLLA  (fiXKa),  the  Flea,  or  Pulex  irritant,  L. 
The  name  is  applied,  .also,  to  another  insect  engen- 
dered in  turnips  or  radishes,  which  Stackhouse 
makes  to  be  the  Ttnthredo  rap*.1 

•PSYLLION  («WJUtov),  the  Plantago  Psyllium, 
or  Fleawort.* 

•PSYLON  (fvTiuv),  probably  the  Cyprinmt  Tinea, 
L.,  or  Tench.  "  Willoughby  does  not  hesitate  to  af- 
firm that  Ausonius  is  the  only  ancient  author  who 
notices  the  Tench.  He  may  be  presumed,  then,  to 
have  overlooked  the  description  of  the  y>Wuv  and 
yva^ewf  by  Aristotle  and  Atheneus,  which  certainly 
appear  to  apply  to  the  Tench.  Schneider,  in  bis 
edition  of  Aristotle's  Natural  History,  reads  riXm 
instead  of  the  common  lection  -tyvhw."* 

*PTARM'ICE  (irmptuKri),  a  plant  "  Although,'' 
remarks  Adams,  "  Dalechamp  referred  it  to  the  Ar- 
nica monlana,  I  can  see  no  good  reason  for  not  re- 
ferring it  to  the  Achillea  Piarmita,  or  Sneezewort, 
which  answers  very  well  to  the  description  of  Dios- 
oorides."" 

•PTELEA  (irrtAAi),  the  Common  Elm,  or  Ulmut 
eampettrii,  L." 

•PTERIS  (im?/Mf),  the  Pent.  "  When  we  consid- 
er the  general  resemblance  which  several  of  the 
ferns  have  to  one  another,  we  have  cause  to  appre- 
hend that  botanists  in  ancient  times  did  not  distin- 
guish them  very  nicely  from  one  another.  The 
irrqur,  then,  although  Sprengel  sets  it  down  for  the 
Atpidittm  ftlix  mat,  was  probably  not  restricted  to 

•PTERNIX  (BTrjwtf),  a  plant,  according  to  Spren- 
gel, the  Aearna  eaneellala." 

PYANEPSIA  (Hwwty <o),  a  festival  celebrated  at 
Athens  every  year  on  the  seventh  of  Pyanepsion, 
in  honour  of  Apollo. "  It  was  said  to  have  been  in- 
stituted by  Theseus  after  bis  return  from  Crete." 
The  festival,  as  well  as  the  month  in  which  it  took 
place,  are  said  to  have  derived  their  names  from 
mraftoe ,  another  form  for  Kva/iac,  i.  e.,  pulse  or  beans, 
which  were  cooked  at  this  season  and  carried  about.1* 
A  procession  appears  to  have  taken  place  at  the  Py- 
anepsia,  in  which  the  tlptotuvn  was  carried  about. 
This  tlpeaUmi  was  an  olive-branch  surrounded  with 
wool  and  laden  with  the  fruits  of  the  year,  for  the 
festival  was  in  reality  a  harvest-feast.  It  was  car- 
ried by  a  boy  whose  parents  were  still  living,  and 
those  who  followed  him  sang  certain  verses,  which 
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are  preserved  in  Plutarch.1  The  procession  went 
to  a  temple  of  Apollo,  and  the  olive-branch  was 
planted  at  its  entrance.  According  to  others,  every 
Athenian  planted,  on  the  day  of  the  Pyanepsia,  such 
an  olive-branch  before  his  own  house,  where  it  was 
left  standing  till  the  next  celebration  of  the  festival, 
when  it  was  exchanged  for  a  fresh  one.' 
PUBES,   PUBERTAS.     (Yid.  Coeatob,  Impu 

BBS,  InTAMS.) 

PUBLICA'NI,  farmers  of  the  public  revenues  of 
the  Roman  state  (vectigalia.)  Their  name  is  formed 
from  publicum,  which  signifies  all  that  belongs  to  the 
state,  and  is  sometimes  used  by  Roman  writers  as 
synonymous  with  vectigal.'  The  revenues  which 
Rome  derived  from  conquered  countries,  consisting 
chiefly  of  tolls,  tithes,  harbour-duties,  the  scripture 
or  the  tax  which  was  paid  for  the  use  of  the  public 
pasture-lands,  and  the  duties  paid  for  the  use  of  mines 
and  saltworks  (talma),  were  let  out,  or,  as  the  Ro- 
mans expressed  it,  were  sold  by  the  censors  in  Rome 
itself  to  the  highest  bidder.*  This  sale  generally  took 
place  in  the  month  of  Qoinctijis,  and  was  made  for 
a  lustrum.*  The  terms  on  which  the  revenues  were 
let  were  fixed  by  the  censors  in  the  so-called  Uget 
ettuoria.*  The  people  or  the  senate,  however, 
sometimes  modified  the  terms  fixed  by  the  censors 
in  order  to  raise  the  credit  of  the  publicani,'  and  in 
some  cases  even  the  tribunes  of  the  people  interfered 
in  this  branch  of  the  administration.'  The  tithes 
raised  in  the  province  of  Sicily  alone,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  of  wine,  oil,  and  garden  produce, 
were  not  sold  at  Rome,  but  in  the  districts  of  Sicily 
itself,  according  to  a  practice  established  by  Hiero.' 
The  persons  who  undertook  the  farming  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue  of  course  belonged  to  the  wealthiest  Ro- 
mans. Their  wealth  and  consequent  influence  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that,  as  early  as  the  second 
Punic  war,  after  the  battle  of  Cannc,  when  the  asra- 
rium  was  entirely  exhausted,  the  publicani  advanced 
large  sums  of  money  to  the  state  on  condition  of  re- 
payment after  the  end  of  the  war.1*  But  what  class 
of  Romans  the  publicani  were  at  this  time  is  not 
stated ;  scarcely  half  a  century  later,  however,  we 
find  that  they  were  principally  men  of  the  equestrian 
order,"  and  down  to  the  end  of  the  Republic,  as  well 
as  during  the  early  part  of  the  Empire,  the  farming 
of  the  public  revenues  was  almost  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  the  equites,  whence  the  words  equites 
and  publicani  are  sometimes  used  as  synonymous." 

The  publicani  had  to  give  security  to  the  state  for 
the  sum  at  which  they  bought  one  or  more  branches 
of  the  revenue  in  a  province ;  but  as  for  this  reason 
the  property  of  even  the  wealthiest  individual  must 
have  been  inadequate,  a  number  of  equites  generally 
united  together  and  formed  a  company  (socii,  socie- 
tal, or  corpus),  which  was  recognised  by  the  state," 
and  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  carry  on  their 
undertakings  upon  a  large  scale.  Such  companies 
appear  as  early  as  the  second  Punic  war."  The 
shares  which  each  partner  of  such  a  company  took 
in  the  business  were  called  partes,  and  if  they  were 
small,  particular. "  The  responsible  person  in  each 
company,  and  the  one  who  contracted  with  the 
state,  was  called  manoeps"  (rid.  Mamcefs);  but 


1.  (Lc. — Compare  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.^jT.,  p.  474.— Euatatb 
ad  11.,  xxii. — Suid.,  a.  t.  Ktptoi&vy.  and  Etyra.  Mar.,  where  a 
different  account  ii  giTen.)— 2.  (Schol.ad  Anetoph..  Plot.,  1030.) 
— S.  ONg.1V,  sit.4,e.  1,41 ;  JO,  m.  l«,i.  10.— Suet,  Nan,  1.— 
Cic,  Pro  Rabir.  Port.,  *.— Val.  Max.,  ti.,  8,  *  7.)— 4.  (Cic,  Da 
Leg.  Act.,  ii.,  SI ;  e.  Verr.,  iii.,  7.)— 5.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  I.,  It)— 
o.  (Cic.  ad  Quint.  Prat.,  i.,  1.— Varro,  Da  Re  Ruat.,ii.,  1.— Feet., 
a.  t.  ProduiUr— 7.  (Pint.,  Flamin.,  10.— Porjrb.,  ti  ,  17.— Lit., 
mix- 44.)— 8.  (LiT.,xUii.,16.)— ».  (Uic.c.  Verr.,ii,»,  «4, 11, 
Ac)— 10.  (Val.  Max.,  v.,  6,  4  8.— LiT.,  iiit.,  18.— Compare 
xxiii.,  48,  Ac)— II.  (Lit.,  xliii..  !«.)— It.  (Cic,  c.  Verr.,  i.,  51 ; 
ii.,  71 ;  ad  Att.,  ii.,  1.— Suet.,  OcttT.,  t4.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  it.,  8.) 
—1*.  (Dig.  t,  tit.  4.  a.  I.) — 14U  (LiT.,  xxiii.,  48,  49.)— 15.  (Cic. 
Pro  Rabir.  Pott.,  t —  VaJ.  Max.,  Ti., »,  4  7.)  — 16.  (Feetua,  •  T 
Mancepa.— Peeudo-Aaeon.  in  Dmnat.,  p.  11  J,  ad.  OreUU 
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PUBLICIANA  iN  REM  ACTIO. 


there  was  also  a  magister  to  manage  toe  boaioeM 
of  each  society,  who  resided  at  Rome,  and  kept  an 
extensive  correspondence  with  the  agents  in  the 
provinces.1  He  seems  to  have  held  his  office  only 
for  one  year;  bis  representative  in  the  prorinees 
was  called  sob  magistro,  who  had  to  travel  about 
and  superintend  the  actual  business  of  collecting  the 
revenues.  The  apxtreiuvnc  in  St.  Luke*  is  probably 
such  a  sub  magistro.  The  magister  at  Rome  had 
also  to  keep  the  accounts  which  were  sent  in  to  him 
{tabula  accept)  el  expenri).  The  credit  of  these  com- 
panies of  publican!  and  the  flourishing  state  of  their 
finances  were  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  state, 
and,  in  fact,  its  very  foundation ;  and  of  this  the  Ro- 
mans were  well  aware,  and  Cicero'  therefore  calls 
them  the  "  irnamentum  enitatu  tl  firmamentam  ret- 
public*."*  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the 
publicani,  in  case  of  need,  acted  as  a  kind  of  public 
bank,  and  advanced  large  sums  of  money  to  the 
state,*  which  therefore  thought  them  worthy  of  its 
especial  protection.  But  they  abused  their  power 
at  an  early  period,  in  the  provinces  as  well  as  at 
Rome  itself;  and  Livy*  says  "ubi  publicanu*  at,  ibi 
tut  pu  publicum  vanum,  out  HberUu  tociit  nulla."'' 

Nobody  but  a  Roman  citizen  was  allowed  to  be- 
come a  member  of  a  company  of  publicani ;  freed- 
men  and  slaves  were  excluded*  No  Roman  ma- 
gistrate, however,  or  governor  of  a  province,  was 
allowed  to  take  any  share  whatever  in  a  company 
of  publicani,'  a  regulation  which  was  chiefly  intend- 
ed as  a  protection  against  the  oppression  of  the  pro- 
vincials. During  the  later  period  of  the  Empire  va- 
rious changes  were  introduced  in  the  farming  of  the 
public  revenues.  Although  it  was,  on  the  whole,  a 
rule  that  no  person  should  be  compelled  to  take  any 
share  in  a  company  of  publicani,  yet  such  cases 
sometimes  occurred."  From  the  time  of  Oonstan- 
tine,  the  leases  of  the  publicani  were  generally  not 
longer  than  for  three  years."  Several  parts  of  the 
revenue  which  bad  before  been  let  to  publicani, 
were  now  raised  by  especial  officers  appointed  by 
the  emperors." 

All  the  persons  hitherto  mentioned  as  members 
of  these  companies,  whether  they  held  any  office  in 
such  a  company  or  not,  and  merely  contributed  their 
shares  and  received  their  portions  of  the  profit,"  did 
not  themselves  take  any  part  in  the  actual  levying 
or  collecting  of  the  taxes  in  the  provinces.  This 
part  of  the  business  was  performed  by  an  inferior 
class  of  men,  who  were  said  operat  publicanu  dart, 
or  tttt  in  operit  tocietotu.1*  They  were  engaged  by 
the  publicani,  and  consisted  of  freemen  as  well  as 
slaves,  Romans  as  well  as  provincials."  This  body 
of  men  is  called  familia  publieanorum,  and  compre- 
hended, according  to  the  praetor's  edict,"  all  persons 
who  assisted  the  publicani  in  collecting  the  vectigal. 
Various  laws  were  enacted  in  the  coarse  of  time, 
which  were  partly  intended  to  support  the  servants 
of  the  publicani  in  the  performance  of  their  duty, 
and  partly  to  prevent  them  from  acts  of  oppres- 
sion." 

The  separate  branches  of  the  public  revenue  in 
the  provinces  (decuma,  portoria,  teriptura,  and  the 
revenues  from  the  mines  and  saltworks)  were 
mostly  leased  to  separate  companies  of  publicani, 
whence  they  were  distinguished  by  names  derived 


1.  (Cio.  ad  Att.,  t.,  1$ ;  o.  Van-.,  ii.,  74.)—*.  (lix.,  1)— S. 
(Cic,  Pro  Leg.  Manil.,  8.)  —4.  (Pro  Plane,  9.)— S.  (Compart 
Cic.  ad  Pam.,  v.,  80.)— 8.  (xW.,  18.) — 7.  (Compare  Livy,  xxv., 
3,  4.) — 8.  (PMudo-Aacon.  in  Divinat.,p.  113.— Cic,  e.  Verr.,  iii., 
SO.)— 9.  (Cic,  c.  Verr.,  iii.,  47.)— 10.  (Bnrmann,  Vectig.  Pop. 
Rom.,  p.  198,  Ac.)— 11.  (Cod.,  vi.,  tit.  81,  ».  4.1—13.  (Burroann, 

1.  c,  p.  141,  drc>— 13.  (Cie.  ad  Att.,  i-  It Nepoe,  Att.,  8.)— 

14.  (Val.  Max.,  vi.,  9,  v  8.  — Cic,  c.  Verr.,  iii.,  41.  — Id.,  ad 
Fam.,  xiii.,  9.— Compare  c.  Verr.,  ii.,  70.— Pro  Plane,  IB.)— IS. 
(Cic,  c.  Verr.,  ii.,  77.— De  Prov.  Cone.,  ».)— 18.  (Dig.  30,  tit.  4, 
a.  1.)— 17.  (Vut.  Dig-eat.,  39,  tit.  4 :  De  Publrauue  et  vectigal. 
et  eoramiane. — Gaiae,  iv.,  98.) 
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from  that  particular  branch  which  they  had  takes  as 
farm;  e.  g.,  decumani,  peeuarii  or  senpturerii,  sab- 
narii  or  maneipes  salinarum,  dec.1  (Compare  Ds- 
cotls,  PosTOBicm,  Silib«,  Scsirrun.)  On  some 
occasions,  however,  one  company  of  publicani  farm- 
ed two  or  more  branches  at  once ;  thus  we  have  a* 
instance  of  a  societas  farming  the  portorium  and 
the  scripture  at  the  same  time.'  The  commenta- 
tor, who  goes  by  the  name  of  Asconius,  asserts  that 
the  portitores  were  publicani  who  farmed  the  porto- 
rium; but  from  all  the  passages  where  they  are 
mentioned  in  ancient  writers,  it  is  beyond  all  doubt 
that  the  portitores  were  not  publicani  properly  so 
called,  but  only  their  servants  engaged  in  gynminiag 
the  goods  imported  or  exported,  and  levying  the 
custom-duties  upon  them.  They  belonged  to  the 
same  class  as  the  publicans  of  the  New  Testament.' 
Respecting  the  impudent  way  in  which  these  infe- 
rior officers  sometimes  behaved  towards  travellers 
and  merchants,  see  Plant.,  Menack.,  i.,  2,  6,  dec. — 
Cic.  ad  Quint.  Fr.,  i.,  1.  —  Pint, De  Curiarit,  p. 
518,  t* 

PUBLICU'NA  IN  REM  ACTIO  was  given  to 
him  who  obtained  possession  of  a  thing  ex  justa 
causa,  and  had  lost  the  possession  before  he  had  ac- 
quired the  ownership  by  usucapion.  This  was  a 
praetorian  action,  so  called  from  a  praetor  Pubiicius, 
and  the  fiction  by  which  the  possessor  was  enabled 
to  sue  was  that  he  bad  obtained  the  ownership  by 
usucapion.*  This  actio  was  an  incident  to  every 
kind  of  possessio  which  was  susceptible  of  usucapion 
(the  thirty  years'  excepted).  In  the  old  Roman  law 
this  actio  resembled  the  vindicatio,  and  in  the  newer 
Roman  law  it  was  still  more  closely  assimilated  to 
it,  and  consequently,  in  this  actio,  mere  possession, 
was  not  the  only  thing  considered,  but  the  matter 
was  likened  to  the  case  where  ownership  and  pos- 
session were  acquired  at  the  same  time  by  occupa- 
tio  or  traditio.  Accordingly,  possessio  for  the  pur- 
poses of  usucapion  may  be  viewed  in  two  ways . 
viewed  with  respect  to  the  ownership  of  which  it  is 
the  foundation,  it  is  a  subject  of  jurisprudence  as 
bare  possession ;  viewed  with  reference  to  the  Pub- 
liciana  actio,  which  is  incident  to  it,  it  is  viewed  as 
ownership.  The  owner  of  a  thing  might  also  avail 
himself  of  this  action  if  he  had  any  difficulty  in 
proving  his  ownership. 

This  action  was  introduced  for  the  protection  of 
those  who  had  a  civilis  possessio,  but  that  only,  and, 
consequently,  could  not  recover  a  thing  by  the  rei 
vindicatio,  an  action  which  a  man  could  only  have 
when  he  bad  the  Quiritarian  ownership  of  a  thing. 
According  to  the  definition,  a  man  could  have  this 
actio  both  for  a  thing  which  he  had  in  bonis,  and  for 
a  thing  of  which  he  bad  a  civilis  possessio  without 
having  it  in  bonis ;  and  his  action  was  good  even 
against  the  Quiritarian  owner ;  for  if  such  owner 
pleaded  his  ownership,  the  plaintiff  might  reply  that 
the  thing  had  been  sold  and  delivered,  and  theiefore 
was  bis  in  bonis.  The  Publiciana  actio  of  the  plain- 
tiff, who  had  a  civilis  possessio  without  having  the 
thing  in  bonis,  was  not  good  against  the  owner, 
who  had  the  right  of  ownership  in  fact,  white  the 
plaintiff  had  it  only  in  fiction ;  nor  was  it  good 
against  another  who  had  a  civilis  possessio,  f«  that 
possessio  was  as  good  as  his  own.  His  action  wai 
good  against  a  possessor  who  had  not  a  civilis  pos- 
sessio. In  this  action  the  plaintiff  had  to  prove  that 
he  possessed  civiliter  before  the  time  when  he  lost 
the  possession.    (Via!.  Posssssio.) 

The  object  of  the  action  was  the  recovery  of  the 
thing  and  all  that  belonged  to  it.  In  the  legislation 
of  Justinian,  the  distinction  between  res  mancipi 


1.  (Peendo-Aecon.,  1.  c.)— S.  (Cic,  c.  Verr.,  i:.,  7U 
Late,  v-  S7jM.>— 4.  (Compare  Barmann,  D*  Vectig., 
(Gaina,  it.,  30.) 
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P0G1LATUS 


and  nee  mancipi  was  abolished,  and  ownership 
could  in  all  cases  be  transferred  by  tradition.  The 
Publiciana  actio,  therefore,  became  useless  for  any 
other  purpose  than  a  case  of  bouse  fidei  possessio, 
and  this  seems  to  explain  why  the  words  "  non  a 
domino"  appear  in  the  edict  as  cited  in  the  Digest,1 
while  they  do  not  appear  in  Gains.' 

The  Publiciana  actio  applied  also  to  serritutes, 
the  right  to  which  had  not  been  transferred  by  man- 
cipatio  or  in  jure  cessio,  but  which  had  been  enjoy- 
ed with  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  land.  As 
the  legislation  of  Justinian  rendered  the  old  forms  of 
transfer  of  serritutes  unnecessary,  the  Publiciana 
actio  could  then  only  apply  to  a  case  of  possessio.' 
PU'BLICUM.  (KiAPoblioani.) 
PUBLICUM,  PRIVATUM  JUS.  (Vid.  Jos,  p. 
661.) 
PU'BLICUS  AGER  (Vid.  Aobarus  Lbsbs.) 
PUBLI'LIA  LEX.  In  the  consulship  of  L.  Pina- 
rius  and  P.  Furius,  B.C.  472,  the  tribune  Publilius 
Volero  proposed  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  that 
the  tribunes  should  in  future  be  appointed  in  the 
comitia  of  the  tribes  (ut  pltbtii  magittratu*  tnbutts 
comittis  fierent)  instead  of  by  the  centuries,  as  had 
formerly  been  the  case,  since  the  clients  of  the  pa- 
tricians were  so  numerous  in  the  centuries  that  the 
plebeians  could  not  elect  whom  they  wished.4  This 
measure  was  violently  opposed  by  the  patricians, 
who  prevented  the  tribes  from  coming  to  any  reso- 
lution respecting  it  throughout  this  year ;  but  in  the 
following  year,  B.C.  471,  Publilius  was  re-elected 
tribune,  and  together  with  him  C.  Laetorius,  a  man 
of  still  greater  resolution  than  Publilius.  Fresh 
measures  were  added  to  toe  former  proposition : 
the  aediles  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  tribes  as  well 
as  the  tribunes,  and  the  tribes  were  to  be  competent 
to  deliberate  and  determine  on  all  matters  affecting 
the  whole  nation,  and  not  such  only  as  might  con- 
cern the  pieces.'  This  proposition  was  still  more 
violently  resisted  by  the  patricians  than  the  one  of 
the  previous  year ;  and,  although  the  consul  Appius 
used  force,  the  tribes  could  not  be  prevented  from 
passing  the  proposition.  It  was  then  laid  before 
the  senate  to  receive  the  assent  of  that  body ;  and, 
through  the  advice  of  the  other  consul,  T.  Quinctins, 
it  received  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  and  afterward 
of  the  curiae,  and  thus  obtained  the  force  of  a  law. 
Some  said  that  the  number  of  tribunes  was  now  far 
the  first  time  raised  to  five,  having  been  only  two 
previously.' 

PUBLI'LI/E  LEGES,  proposed  by  the  dictator 
Q.  Publilius  Philo,  B.C.  339.  Niebuhr'  thinks  that 
the  main  object  of  these  laws  was  to  abolish  the 
power  of  the  patrician  assembly  of  the  curies,  and 
that  they  were  carried  with  the  approbation  of  the 
senate,  which  was  opposed  to  the  narrow-minded- 
ness of  the  great  body  of  the  patricians.  Great  op- 
position, however,  seems  to  have  been  expected ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  consul  Ti.  JEmihna  named  his 
own  colleague,  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  dictator,  in  order 
that  the  reforms  might  be  carried  with  the  authority 
of  the  highest  magistracy  in  the  state. 

According  to  Livy,*  there  were  three  Pnblilie 
leges.  The  first  is  said  to  have  enacted  that  ple- 
biscite should  bind  all  Quirites  (u*  pUbucila  ornnu 
Quirtfe*  tenerent),  which  is  to  the  same  purport  as 
lex  Hortensia  of  B.C.  286.  (Vid.  Plbbivcitvh.) 
Niebuhr,  however,  thinks  that  the  object  of  fiis  law 
was  to  render  the  approval  of  the  senate  a  sufficient 
confirmation  of  a  ptebiscitum,  and  to  make  the  con- 
firmation of  the  curias  unnecessary.    The  second 


law  enacted:  "ut  legum  qua  eotmtnt  cenhmtH* 
ferrerentur  ante  initum  tufiragium  patre*  auctorts 
fiertnt."  By  patres  Livy  here  means  the  curiae; 
and,  accordingly,  this  law  made  the  confirmation  of 
the  curiae  a  mere  formality  in  reference  to  all  laws 
submitted  to  the  comitia  centuriata,  since  every  law 
proposed  by  the  senate  to  the  centuries  was  to  be 
considered  to  have  the  sanction  of  the  curiae  also. 
The  third  law  enacted  that  one  of  the  two  censors 
should  necessarily  be  a  plebeian.  Niebuhr  supposes 
that  there  was  also  a  fourth,  which  applied  the  Li- 
cinian  law  to  the  praetorship  as  well  as  to  the  cen- 
sorship, and  which  provided  that  in  each  alternate 
year  the  praetor  should  be  a  plebeian.1 

PUGILATUS  (»riSf,  miy/nj,  myuaxta,  irvypomvri). 
Boxing.  The  fist  (pug-nut,  iruf)  being  the  simplest 
and  most  natural  weapon,  it  may  be  taken  for  grant- 
ed that  boxing  was  one  of  the  earliest  athletic  games 
among  the  Greeks.  Hence  gods  and  several  of  the 
earliest  heroes  are  described  either  as  victors  in  the 
xvypu),  or  as  distinguished  boxers,  such  as  Apollo, 
Heracles,  Tydeus,  Polydeuces,  dec.*  The  scholiast 
on  Pindar*  says  that  Theseus  was  believed  to  have 
invented  the  art  of  boxing.  The  Homeric  heroes 
are  well  acquainted  with  it.4  The  contest  in  box- 
ing was  one  of  the  hardest  and  most  dangerous, 
whence  Homer  gives  it  the  attribute  ifoyeivq* 
Boxing  for  men  was  introduced  at  the  Olympic 
games  in  01.  32,  and  for  boys  in  01.  37.'  Contests 
in  boxing  for  boys  are  also  mentioned  in  the  Nemea 
and  Isthmia.' 

In  the  earliest  times  boxers  (vugilet,  nixrai) 
fought  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  Zu/ia  round 
their  loins;*  but  this  was  not  used  when  boxing 
was  introduced  at  Olympia,  as  the  contests  in  wrest- 
ling and  racing  had  been  carried  on  here  by  persons 
entirely  naked  ever  since  01.  15.  Respecting  the 
leathern  thongs  with  which  pugilists  surrounded 
their  fists,  see  Cestui,  where  its  various  forms  are 
illustrated  by  woodcuts. 

The  boxing  of  the  ancients  appears  to  have  re- 
sembled the  practice  of  modern  times.  Some  par- 
ticulars, however,  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  A  pe- 
culiar method,  which  required  great  skill,  was  not 
to  attack  the  antagonist,  but  to  remain  on  the  de- 
fensive, and  thus  to  wear  out  the  opponent,  until  he 
was  obliged  to  acknowledge  himself  to  be  conquer- 
ed.* It  was  considered  a  sign  of  the  greatest  skill 
in  a  boxer  to  conquer  without  receiving  any  wounds, 
so  that  the  two  great  points  in  this  game  were  to 
inflict  blows,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  expose 
one's  self  to  any  danger  (irXtryy  kcU  ttoAanp").  A  pu- 
gilist used  his  right  arm  chiefly  for  fighting,  and  the 
left  as  a  protection  for  his  head,  for  all  regular  blows 
were  directed  against  the  upper  parts  of  the  body, 
and  the  wounds  inflicted  upon  the  head  were  often 
very  severe  and  fatal.  In  some  ancient  representa- 
tions of  boxers,  the  blood  is  seen  streaming  from 
their  noses,  and  their  teeth  were  frequently  knocked 
out."  The  ears  especially  were  exposed  to  great 
danger,  and  with  regular  pugilists  they  were  gener- 
ally much  mutilated  and  broken."  Hence,  in  works 
of  art,  the  ears  of  the  pancratiasts  always  appear 
beaten  flat,  and,  although  swollen  in  some  parts,  are 
yet  smaller  than  ears  usually  are.  In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  ears  from  severe  blows,  little  covers,  called 


I.  (t,  tit  t,  a.  1J— «.  (ir.,  SO.)— a.  (Dig.  «,  tit.  *.— last.,  it., 
in.  «.  —  Strigajr,  Dm  Reoht  dee  Bantu*.)—  4.  (Lit.,  ii.,  58.) 
-4.  (Dioors.,  ix.,  41.— Zonaraa,  vii..  IT.)— t.  (Lit ,  ii.,  58.— 
NMmhr,  Hnt.  of  Rone,  ii.,  p.  Ml,  *«.)— 7.  (Ronusehe  Ones  , 
fei    p.  ler-lTS.)— 8.  (Tiii,  11) 


1.  (Compare  Arnold,  Hist,  of  Rome,  it.,  p.  154,  Ac.)  —  3 
(Pans.,  t„  ",  «  4.— Theocrit.,  xxjt.,  1 13.— Apollod.,  iii.,  9,  (  4.— 
Paus.,  t.,'8,  «  ».)— 3.  (Nem.,  t.,  89.)— 4.  (Horn.,  D.,  xxiii.,  901 
Ac. — Compare  Odrss.,  Tiii.,  103,  Ac) — 5.  (H.t  xxiii.,  MS.)— 0 
(Pmna.,  t.,  8,  $  S)— 7.  (Paus.,  Ti.,  4,  ♦  6.)— 8.  (Horn.,  II.,  xxiii. 
083.— Vinr.,  JB"  ,  »■•  4*1  •)— •■  (Dm  Chrrsost.,  Melanc,  ii.,  orat 
39.  —  Enstath.  ad  II.,  p.  ISM,  ».)  —  14.  (J.  Chrjriort.,  Sera. 
Tii.,  1.— Plot.,  STmpoa.,  ii.,  3.— Compare  Paus.,  Ti.,  1*,  »  So- 
il. (Apollon.  Rood.,  ii.,  785.— Theocrit..  ii.,  lSd.—Vitjr  JBm 
t.,480.  —  jriian,  V.  H..  x.,  10.)  — IS.  (Plat.,  Gorj.,  p  510  • 
I  Prolog.,  p.  14*.— Martial,  Tii.,  It,  5.) 
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iftturt&tf,  were  h-vented.*  Bat  these  ear  coven, 
•fetch,  according  to  the  etymologist,  were  nade  of 
brass,  were  undoubtedly  nerer  used  in  the  great 
public  games,  but  only  in  the  gymnasia  and  pahes- 
tne,  or,  at  moat,  in  the  poblie  contests  of  boxing  for 
boys;  they  are  nerer  seen  in  any  ancient  work 
of  art. 

The  game  of  boxing  was,  like  all  the  other  gym- 
nastic and  athletic  games,  regulated  by  certain 
rules.  Thus  pugilists  were  not  allowed  to  take 
bold  of  one  another,  or  to  use  their  feet  far  the  pur- 
pose of  making  one  another  taD,  as  was  the  ease  in 
the  pancratium.*  Cases  of  death,  either  during  the 
fight  itself  or  soon  after,  appear  to  have  occurred 
rather  frequently  ;*  but  if  a  fighter  wilfully  killed  bis 
antagonist,  be  was  severely  punished.4  If  both 
the  combatants  were  tired  without  wishing  to  give 
up  the  fight,  they  might  pause  a  while  to  recover 
their  strength;  and  in  some  cases  they  are  described 
as  resting  on  their  knees.*  If  the  fight  lasted  too 
long,  recourse  was  had  to  a  plan  called  *Mpaf ;  that 
is,  both  parties  agreed  not  to  move,  but  to  stand 
still  and  receive  the  blows  without  using  any  means 
of  defence  except  a  certain  position  of  the  hands.' 
The  contest  did  not  end  until  one  of  the  combatants 
was  compelled  by  fatigue,  wounds,  or  despair,  to 
declare  himself  conquered  (axetyopevtw),1  which 
was  generally  done  by  lifting  up  one  hand.* 

The  Ionians,  especially  those  of  Samoa,  were  at 
all  times  more  distinguished  pugilists  than  the 
Dorians,  and  at  Sparta  boxing  is  said  to  have  been 
forbidden  by  the  laws  of  Lycurgus.'  But  the  an- 
cients generally  considered  boxing  as  a  useful  train- 
ing for  military  purposes,  and  a  part  of  education 
no  less  important  than  any  other  gymnastic  exer- 
cise." Even  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  boxing 
was  recommended  as  a  remedy  against  giddiness 
and  chronic  headaches." 

In  Italy  boxing  appears  likewise  to  have  been 
practised  from  early  times,  especially  among  the 
Etruscans.1'  It  continued  as  a  popular  game  du- 
ring the  whole  period  of  the  Republic  as  well  as  of 
the  Empire." 

PUGILLATIES.    (Vid.  Tawblm.) 

PU'GIO  (paxaipa,  dim.  uaxaiptm ;  kyxi tpiitov), 
a  dagger ;  a  two-edged  knife,  commonly  of  bronxe, 
with  the  handle  iu  many  cases  variously  ornamented 
or  enriched,  sometimes  made  of  the  hard  black 
wood  of  the  Syrian  terebinth.14  The  accompany- 
ing woodcut  shows  three  ancient  daggers.    The 


two  upper  figures  are  copied  from  Beger:"  the 
third  represents  a  dagger  about  a  foot  long,  which 


I.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  ii.,  8H  —  EtjrmoL  Mag„  a.  ».)— 3.  (Plat., 
ftymp.,  ii.,  4. — Lucian,  Anach.,  8.) — 3.  (Schol.  ad  Find.,  Oi.,  ▼., 
14.)— 4.  (Paui.,  Tiii.,  40, «  3 ;  »i.,  8,  t  3.)  — 5.  (AjwUon.  Rhod., 
ii.,  80. — Stat.,  Theb.,  »i.,  79*.)— «.  (Euatath.  ad  II.,  xxiii.,  p. 
]M4.— Paua.,  riii.,  40. «  3.)— 7.  (Pana.,  ri.,  10,  »  1.)— 8.  (Pint., 
Lycurg.,  10.)  —0.  (Paua.,  ri.,  2,  6  4.— Plut.,  Lycurg.,  It.)— 10. 
(Lucian,  Anach.,  3.  —  Pint.,  Cat.  Maj.,10.)  — 11.  (iretaiua,  De 
Morb.  dint.  Cur.,  i.,  2. )— IS.  (Li».,  I.,  35.— Dionya.,  yii.,  73.)— 13. 
(Suet,  OcUt.,  45.  —  Cic,  Do  Legg..  ii.,  15,  18.  — Tacit.,  Aon., 
xri.,  SI.  — Saet..  Calig..  18.—  Vid.  Krauas,  Die  Grmnaatik  und 
Agon.  d.  Hellenen,  p.  407-534.)  — 14.  (Thaopbr.,  H.  P.,  T.,  3,  4 
t.)-15.  (Thee.  Brand.,  V.,  iii.,  p.  398,  410.) 
<r»4  . 


was  found  in  an  Egyptian  tomb,  and  is 
in  the  museum  at  Leyden.  The  middle'  figure  m 
entirely  of  metal.  The  handles  of  the  two  others 
were  fitted  to  receive  a  plate  of  wood  on  each  side 
The  lowermost  has  also  two  bosses  of  ivory  or 
horn,  and  shows  the  remains  of  a  thin  plate  of  gut 
metal  with  which  the  wood  was  covered. 

In  the  heroic  ages  the  Greeks  snmetimps  wore 
a  dagger  suspended  by  the  sword  on  the  left  side 
of  the  body  (nd.  Gladios),  and  used  it  on  aU  mc 
casions  instead  of  a  knife.'  Thus  Theseus  draws 
bis  dagger  to  cut  his  meat  at  table.'  The  custom  is 
continued  to  the  present  day  among  the  Arnauta, 
who  are  descended  from  the  ancient  Greeks.' 
The  Romans  (see  woodcuts,  p.  11,  464)  wore  the 
dagger  as  the  Persians  did  (rial  Acikacbs),  on  the 
right  side,  and  consequently  drew  it  with  the  thumb 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  hut,  the  position  most 
effective  for  stabbing.  The  terms  *■#•«  and  ryxctpii- 
ton  denote  both  its  wnallnesB  and  the  manner  of 
grasping  it  in  the  band  (a-t>f,  jmgnux).  In  the  same 
way  we  must  understand  "  the  two  swords"  (iuat 
gUdiot')  worn  by  the  Gallic  chieftain  slain  by 
Manlius  Torquatus ;  and  the  monuments  of  the 
Middle  Ages  prove  that  the  custom  long  continued 
in  our  own  and  in  adjoining  countries.4  Among 
some  of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe,  a  dirk  was 
constantly  worn  on  the  aide,  and  was  in  readiness 
to  be  drawn  on  every  occasion.*  The  Chalybes 
employed  the  same  weapon,  stabbing  their  enemies 
in  the  neck.7  For  the  Greek  horsemen,  the  dagger 
was  considered  preferable  to  the  long  sword  as  a 
weapon  of  offence.*  For  secret  purposes  it  was 
placed  under  the  armpit.' 

PUGME,  PUGON  (voyim,  nwp).  (Vii.  Pas 
p.  763.) 

PULAGORAI  (mXayiyiu).  ( Vii.  Amphictt(  ne, 
p.  49.) 

PULLA'RIUS.    ( Vid.  Aosnciua,  p.  130.) 

PU'LPITUM.    (KiAThbateoji.) 

PULVTNAR.  A  representation  of  the  mode  of 
using  cushions  or  pillows  (jmlvint),  to  recline  upon 
at  entertainments,  is  given  in  the  woodcut  at  p. 
326.  The  most  luxurious  of  such  cushions  were 
stuffed  with  swan's-down."  An  ancient  Egyptian 
cushion,  filled  with  feathers,  is  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum.  In  reference  to  this  practice,  the 
Romans  were  in  the  habit  of  placing  the  statues  of 
the  gods  upon  pillows  at  the  tectistemia.  (Kio". 
Epdlones,  Lectisteehicm.)  The  couches  provided 
for  this  purpose  in  the  temples  were  called  jmlri- 
Horu.11  There  was  also  a  pulvinar,  on  which  tbu 
images  of  the  gods  were  laid,  in  the  Circus." 

PULVI-NUS.    (K«J.  Phlvinae.) 

PUPILLA  PUPILLUS.  (  KiilurosEs,  Im-iss, 
Tdtela.) 

PUPILLA'RIS  SUBSTITUTIO.  (Vid.  Heees. 
Rohan,  p.  498.) 

PUPPIS.    {Vid.  Ships.) 

PUTEAL  properly  means  the  enclosure  sur- 
rounding the  opening  of  a  well,  to  protect  persons 
from  falling  into  it.  It  was  either  round  or  square, 
and  seems  -usually  to  have  been  of  the  height  nf 
three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground.  There  is  a 
round  one  in  the  British  Museum,  made  of  marble, 
which  was  found  among  the  ruins  of  one  of  Tibe- 
rius's  villas  in  Capres ;  it  exhibits  five  groups  of 
fauns  and  bacchanalian  nymphs,  and  around  th* 
edge  at  the  top  may  be  seen  the  marks  of  the 


1.  (Horn.,  U.,  iii.,  271.— Athen.,vi.,232,c>— 2.  <Pluu,Thee., 
p.  10,  ed.  Staph.)— 3.  (Dodwall,  Tour,  i.,  p.  133.)— 4.  (Gall-  ix.. 
13.) — 5.  (VutStnthird,  Mon.EffigieaofGt.  Britain.)— «.  (Ond 
Triat.,  t.,  8,  10,  SO.)— 7.  (Xen.,  Anab.,iT.,  7,v16.)—  8.  (Id.,  Da 
Re  Eqneat.,  iii.,  11.)— 0.  (Plato,  Gorg.,  p.  71,  73,  Heitxlorff-H- 
10.  (Mart.,  lit,  16, 1.)  — 11.  (Hor.,  Cam.,  i.,  17,  3.—  Ofid, 
Met.,  iit„  827  —  Cic.  in  Cat.,  iii.,  10.  —  Haruep.,  5— Dora.,  51 
— Tuatv,  it.,  3.— Val.  Max.,  iii.,  7,  *  1.— Ser».  in  Vu»  ,  Gears 
iii..  533  )—13.  (Suet..  Ocu»„  45.— Claud..  4.) 
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ropei  ustd  in  drawing  np  water  from  the  well. 
Such  putealia  seem  to  have  been  common  in  the 
Roman  villas :  the  putealia  tignata,  which  Cicero1 
wanted  for  his  Tusculan  villa,  most  have  been  of 
the  same  kind  as  the  one  in  the  British  Museum ; 
the  tignata  refers  to  its  being  adorned  with  figures. 
It  was  the  practice  in  some  cases  to  surround  a 
sacred  place  with  an  enclosure  open  at  the  top,  and 
such  enclosures,  from  the  great  similarity  they  bore 
to  putealia,  were  called  by  this  name.  There  were 
*.wo  such  places  in  the  Roman  Forum :  one  of  these 
was  called  Ptiteal  Libonis  or  Scribonianum,  because 
a  chapel  (tacellum)  in  that  place  had  been  struck 
by  lightning,  and  Scribonius  Libo  expiated  it  by 
proper  ceremonies,  and  erected  a  puteal  around  it, 
open  at  the  top,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the 
place.*  The  form  of  this  puteal  is  preserved  on 
several  coins  of  the  Scribonian  gens.  (See  wood- 
cut, and  compare  Spanheim,  Dc  Pratt,  tt  Utu 
Numitm.,  ii,  p.  190.) 


This  puteal  seems  to  have  been  near  the  Atrium 
of  Vesta,'  and  was  a  common  place  of  meeting  for 
usurers.4  The  other  puteal  was  in  the  comitium, 
on  the  left  side  of  the  senate-house,  and  in  it  were 
deposited  the  whetstone  and  razor  of  Attus  Navius.* 

PUTHIOI  (vvdiot),  called  iroiBioi  in  the  Lace- 
demonian dialect,*  were  four  persons  appointed  by 
the  Spartan  kings,  two  by  each,  as  messengers  to 
(toe  Temple  of  Delphi  (QeoKpomi  Ic  Aefyovc). 
Their  office  was  highly  honourable  and  important : 
they  were  always  the  messmates  of  the  Spartan 
kings.7 

PUTICUL*:,  PUTI'CULI.  ( Vid.  Fonos,  p.  461.) 

•PYCNOC'OMON  (hvkvokoiiov),  a  plant,  about 
which  Matthiolus  and  Sprengel  are  undecided ; 
but  which,  as  Bauhin  states,  Columna  took  for  the 
Scabiota  succisa.  or  Devil's  bit.* 

PY'ELOI  (ttwXoi).    (Vid.  Funo«,  p.  456.) 

»PYG ARGUS  (nvyapyot),  an  animal  noticed  by 
Herodotus,  and  also  mentioned  in  the  Septuagint. 
Dr.  Shaw  supposes  it  a  species  of  Antelope,  which 
he  calls  Lidmce.' 

*n.  A  species  of  Eagle.    (Vid.  Aquila,  78.) 

•PYGMJEUS  (jTvvpatbf),  a  name  given  to  a  fab- 
ulous race  of  very  diminutive  size,  who  were  said 
to  be  engaged  at  stated  periods  in  warfare  with  the 
cranes.  For  a  full  account  of  the  legend,  and  the 
various  explanations  that  have  been  given  of  it, 
consult  Anthon't  Clattical  Dictionary,  t.  v. 
•  •PYGOLAMPas  (TruyoXqBirer),  the  common 
Glow-worm,  or  Lampyrit  noctiluca." 

PYRA.     [Vid.  Fdnos,  p.  466,  460.)    . 

•PYR'ETHRUM  (iripeOpov),  a  plant  described  by 
Dioscorides  and  others.  "  Although,"  says  Adams, 
"  the  description  of  Dioscorides  be  somewhat  loose, 
1  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  his  plant  was  the  An- 
themit  Pyrethrum,  or  Pellitory  of  Spain.  At  all 
events,  its  effects,  as  described  by  Dioscorides, 

l.  ;ki  Alt.,  i.,  10.)  —  *.  (Festos,  a.  t.  Seribooiaaam.)  —  S. 
(Sachse,  Beechreib.  der  Stadt.  Rom.,  i,  p.  1*4.)— 4.  (Ond.Rem. 
Am.,  Ml.— Cic,  Pro  Sex,  8.— Pern,  Sat,  it,  49.— Hot.,  Epist.. 
U  19, 8.1-4.  (Cio,  0*  DiT.,  i.,  17.  —  Comport  Lirj,  i,  *),  and 
Miller,  EttMier.u..  p.  171.)— «.  (Photioa,  e,  t.)  —  7.  (Herod., 
Ti.,  47— Xen,  Rep.  Lee,  it,  ».— MOller,  D4V,  iii,  1,  »  ••>-*. 
(DioeoOT.,  if,  1«4.— Galen,  De  SimpL,  Tiii.— Adams,  Append., 
e.  ».)—•.  (Herat,  it,  1«.— Deuteroa,  xir,  5.— Adams,  Ap- 
•ead,  s.  t.)—  10.  (Adams,  Append,  •.  t.) 
fi  M 


correspond  very  well  with  those  of  the  Pellitory  , 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  represented  as  a  powerful  mas- 
ticatory, and  is  recommended  for  toothache."1 

•PYRILAMPIS  (irvpiXafiiric),  a  name  applied  by 
Suidas  to  the  Ptoolahpib,  which  see. 

•PYROMACHUS  LAPIS  (nvpa/taxqc  U6oc),  the 
Common  Pyritet  of  modern  mineralogists,  consist- 
ing principally  of  sulphurate  of  iron,  with  some  ad- 
mixture of  copper  and  arsenic.  "  Stones  of  this 
class,"  says  Adams,  "  are  often  called  MarchatiUt, 
from  the  barbarous  term  Marchatita,  which  is  given 
to  the  Pyrites  in  the  Latin  translation  of  Sorapion." 
Dioscorides  calls  the  Pyromachus  the  nvplrt/c  3U- 

PYTIRHICA    (Vid.  Saltatio.) 

•PYRRHU'LAS  (irvbfnvXac),  a  bird  mentioned 
by  Aristotle,  and  corresponding,  as  Gesner  thinks, 
to  the  Bullfinch,  or  Pyrrhula  vulgar-it.  It  would  ap- 
pear, according  to  Adams,  not  to  have  been  the 
same  bird  as  the  irvpaXic  of  Aristotle,  the  wifrba  of 
Julian,  and  the  mbjtia  of  Phile.' 

•PYRUS  (uirtoi),  the  Pear-tree,  or  Pyrut  commu 
nit,  L,  the  fiuit  of  which  was  called  Pyrum  by  the 
Latins,  and  uiriov  by  the  Greeks.  Virgil  mentions 
several  kinds  of  pears.  The  one  termed  "  Cruttu- 
mian,"  called  also,  according  to  Celsus,  Navianum, 
was  the  best.  Columella  ranks  it  the  first,  and  Pli- 
ny says  of  these  pears,  "  cunctit  autem  Cruttumina 
gratittima."  Daleohamp  makes  the  Crustumian  the 
name  as  the  French  "  Poire  perle,"  while  Stapel 
says  that  it  is  known  in  Flanders  under  the  name 
"Poire  de  Saint  Jaeaues."  Some  make  it  the  same 
as  the  English  "  Warden  pear."  The  appellation 
of  Crustumian  (Cruttumium  or  Cruttuminum)  was 
derived  from  the  Italian  town  of  Crustumerium,  in 
the  territory  adjacent  to  which  they  particularly 
abounded.  Virgil  speaks  also  of  the  "  Syrian" 
pear ;  but  in  Columella  the  Syrium  pyrum  is  a  ge- 
neric name,  embracing  both  the  Cruttumium  and 
the  Tarenthum.  Pliny,  on  the  other  hand,  distin- 
guishes between  the  Sy4an  and  Tarentine  kinds. 
Servius  says  that  the  epithet  "  Syrian"  has  no  re- 
lation whatever  to  the  country  of  Syria,  but  comes 
from  the  Greek  ovpoc,  "  dark-coloured"  or  "  black," 
and  Pliny,  in  fact,  assures  us  that  the  Syrian  was  a 
dark-coloured  pear.  Some  modern  writers,  how- 
ever, take  it  to  be  the  Bergamot.  The  pear  called 
Volemum  took  its  name,  as  is  said,  from  its  large 
size,  "  quia  volam  manut  impleant,"  ■'  because  they 
fill  the  palm  of  the  hand."  Rueeus  thinks  they  are 
the  Bon  Chretien ;  but  it  would  seem  more  correct, 
with  Dryden,  Martyn,  and  others,  to  make  them 
the  "  Pounder-pears,"  or,  as  they  are  more  com- 
monly termed,  "  Pound-pears."  The  Bon  Chretien 
answers  rather  to  the  rdkmrralov  amov,  which  Pli- 
ny calls  Librale  pyrum,  and  which  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  Volemum.* 

•II.  (import.  Wheat.    ( Vid.  Tamcm.) 

PYTHIAN  GAMES  (lUdia),  one  of  the  foui 
great  national  festivals  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  cele- 
brated in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delphi,  anciently 
called  Pytho,  in  honour  of  Apollo,  Artemis,  and 
Leto.  The  place  of  this  solemnity  was  the  Crissaean 
plain,  which  for  this  purpose  contained  a  hippo- 
dromus  or  racecourse,*  a  stadium  of  1000  feet  in 
length,'  and  a  theatre,  ia  which  the  musical  con- 
tests took  place.'  A  gymnasium,  prytaneum,  and 
other  buildings  of  this  kind  probably  existed  here, 
as  at  Olympia,  although  they  are  not  mentioned. 


1.  (Dioacnr,  iii,  78.— Onion,  De  Simpl,  Tiii.— Adams,  Append, 
a.  t.)— S.  (Theopbr,  De  Lapid.— Aristot.,  Met.,  ir,  «.— Dioooot .. 
t,  1st.— Adams,  Append,  •-  t.)— S.  (Aristot.,  H.  A,  Tiii,  ».— 
.Kliaa,  N.  A,  ir.,  4.— Adams,  Append,  a.  t.)— 4.  (Thanphr,  it., 
It,  *o.— Dioacor,  ii,  107.— Fee,  Plorn  de  Virgile.  p.  1*4.— Mar 
tyn  ad  Virg,  Genrs,  ii,  87.— Adams,  Append,  s.  t.) — 6.  (Pans 
x,  17, 4  4.)— «.  (Censor,  Ds  Die  Nat.,  IS.)— 7.  (Lotion,  adr  ia 
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Once  the  Pythian  games  were  held  at  Athens,  on 
the  advice  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  (01. 133,  31), 
because  the  iEtolians  were  in  possession  of  the 
passes  around  Delphi. 

The  Pythian  games  were,  according  to  most 
legends,  instituted  by  Apollo  himself:'  other  tradi- 
tions referred  them  to  ancient  heroes,  such  as  Am- 
phictyon,  Adrastus,  Diomedes,  and  others.  They 
were  originally,  perhaps,  nothing  more  than  a  reli- 
gious panegyris,  occasioned  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi, 
and  the  sacred  games  are  said  to  have  been  at  first 
only  a  musical  contest,  which  consisted  in  singing 
a  hymn  to  the  honour  of  the  Pythian  god  with  the 
accompaniment  of  the  cithara.'  Some  of  the  poets, 
however,  and  mythographers  represent  even  the 
gods  and  the  early  heroes  as  engaged  in  gymnastic 
and  equestrian  contests  at  the  Pythian  games.  But 
such  statements,  numerous  as  they  are,  can  prove 
nothing ;  they  are  anachronisms  in  which  late  wri- 
ters were  fond  of  indulging.  The  description  of  the 
Pythian  games  in  which  Sophocles,  in  the  Electra, 
makes  Orestes  take  part,  belongs  to  this  class. 
The  Pythian  games  must,  on  account  of  the  celeb- 
rity of  the  Delphic  oracle,  have  become  a  national 
festival  for  all  the  Greeks  at  a  very  early  period ; 
and  when  Solon  fixed  pecuniary  rewards  for  those 
Athenians  who  were  victors  in  the  great  national 
festivals,  the  Pythian  agon  was  undoubtedly  in- 
cluded in  the  number,  though  it  is  not  expressly 
mentioned.4 

Whether  gymnastic  contests  had  been  performed 
at  the  Pythian  games  previous  to  01.  47  is  un- 
certain. Bockh  supposes  that  these  two  kinds  of 
games  had  been  connected  at  the  Pythia  from  early 
times,  but  that  afterward  the  gymnastic  games 
were  neglected ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  about  01.  47  they  did  not  exist  at 
Delphi.  Down  to  01.  48  the  Delphians  themselves 
had  been  the  agonotlietae  at  the  Pythian  games, 
but  in  the  third  year  of  this  olympiad,  when,  after 
the  Crisstean  war,  the  Amphictyons  took  the  man- 
agement under  their  care,  they  naturally  became 
the  agonothette.*  Some  of  the  ancients  date  the 
institution  of  the  Pythian  games  from  this  time,' 
and  others  say  that  henceforth  they  were  called 
Pythian  garnet.  Owing  to  their  being  under  the 
management  of  the  Amphictyons,  they  are  some- 
times called  'AftfutTvovuca  dBXa.1  From  01.  48,  3, 
the  Pythiads  were  occasionally  used  as  an  era,  and 
the  first  celebration  under  the  Amphictyons  was 
the  first  Pythiad.  Pausanias*  expressly  states  that 
in  this  year  the  original  musical  contest  in  K.Wap<p- 
iia  was  extended  by  the  addition  of  avXipdia,  i. «., 
singing  with  the  accompaniment  of  the  flute,  and 
by  that  of  flute-playing  alone.  Strabo,*  in  speak- 
ing of  these  innovations,  does  not  mention  the 
wXuila,  but  states  that  the  contest  of  cithara-play- 
ers  \ju6apiaTai)  was  added,  while  Pausanias  assigns 
the  introduction  of  this  contest  to  the  eighth  Pyth- 
iad. One  of  the  musical  contests  at  the  Pythian 
games,  in  which  only  flute  and  cithara-players  took 
part,  was  the  so-called  vouot  Tlvducoc,  which,  at 
least  in  subsequent  times,  consisted  of  five  parts, 
viz.,  ivaKpovaic,  dfiirtipa,  xaraxfAevoyjOf,  lau&oi  «u 
HktvXoi,  and  oipiyytf.  The  whole  of  this  voftot 
was  a  musical  description  of  the  fight  of  Apollo 
with  the  dragon,  and  of  his  victory  over  the  mon- 
ster." A  somewhat  different  account  of  the  parts 
of  this  vo/wf  is  given  by  the  scholiast  on  Pindar," 
and  by  Pollux." 


1.  ( Vid.  Pint.,  Dematr.,  40.— Coniai,  Put.  Att.,  it.,  p.  77.)— 
t.  (Athen.,  xr.,  p.  701.  — Schol.,  Aigum.  ad  Pind.,  Prih.)  —  J. 
(Paua.,  i.,  7,  «  3.— Strab.,  «.,  p.  431.)— 4.  (Diog.  LaSrt.,  i.,  SS.) 
—4.  (Strab.,  ix.,  p.  431.-  Paul.,  x.,  17,  *  ».)— «.  (Phot.,  Cod., 
p.  SU,  ed.  Bekker.)— 7.  (Heliod.,  JEthiop.,  iT.,  1.1—  8.  (1.  c.)— 
».  (I.e.)— 10.  (Strabo,  l.o.)— 11.  (Ainuu-adPrth.)  —  It    (iT., 
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Besides  these  innovations  in  the  musical  oua 
tests  which  were  made  in  the  first  Pythiad,  sneb 
gymnastic  and  equestrian  games  as  were  then  cus- 
tomary at  Olympia  were  either  revived  at  Delphi, 
or  introduced  for  the  first  time.  The  chariot-race 
with  four  horses  was  not  introduced  till  the  second 
Pythiad.1  Some  games,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
adopted,  which  had  not  yet  been  practised  at  Olym- 
pia, viz.,  the  doXixot  and  the  iunXot  for  boys.  In 
the  first  Pythiad  the  victors  received  xwp*™  as 
their  prize,  but  in  the  second  a  chaplet  was  estab- 
lished as  the  reward  for  the  victors.*  The  schoii 
asts  on  Pindar  reckon  the  first  Pythiad  from  this 
introduction  of  the  chaplet,  and  their  system  has 
been  followed  by  most  modem  chronologers,  though 
Pausanias  expressly  assigns  this  institution  to  the 
second  Pythiad.*  The  aihpiia,  which  was  intro- 
duced in  the  first  Pythiad,  was  omitted  at  the  sec- 
ond and  ever  after,  as  only  elegies  and  dpijvoi  had 
been  sung  to  the  flute,  which  were  thought  too 
melancholy  for  this  solemnity.  The  rify/mrof,  or 
chariot-race  with  four  horses,  however,  was  added 
in  the  same  Pythiad.  In  the  eighth  Pythiad  (01. 
66,  3),  the  contest  in  playing  the  cithara  without 
singing  was  introduced ;  in  Pythiad  33,  the  foot- 
race in  arms  was  added ;  in  Pythiad  48,  the  chari- 
ot-race with  two  full-grown  horses  (ovvupitof  dpi 
/toe)  was  performed  for  the  first  time ;  in  Pythiad 
53,  the  chariot-race  with  four  foals  was  introduced. 
In  Pythiad  61,  the  pancratium  for  boys  ;  in  Pythiad 
63,  the  horserace  with  foals ;  and  in  Pythiad  69, 
the  chariot-race  with  two  foals,  were  introduced.* 
Various  musical  contests  were  also  added  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  contests  in  tragedy,  as  well  as 
in  other  kinds  of  poetry  and  in  recitations  of  his- 
torical compositions,  are  expressly  mentioned.' 
Works  of  art,  as  paintings  and  sculptures,  were  ex- 
hibited to  the  assembled  Greeks,  and  prizes  were 
awarded  to  those  who  had  produced  the  finest 
works.*  The  musical  and  artistic  contests  were 
at  all  times  the  most  prominent  features  of  the 
Pythian  games,  and  in  this  respect  they  even  ex- 
celled the  Olympic  games. 

Previous  to  01.  48,  the  Pythian  games  had  been 
an  kwamipit,  that  is,  they  had  been  celebrated  at 
the  end  of  every  eighth  year ;  but  in  01.  48,  3,  they 
became,  like  the  Olympia,  a  ncvracniplf,  i.  «.,  they 
were  held  at  the  end  of  every  fourth  year ;  and  a 
Pythiad,  therefore,  ever  since  the  time  that  it  was 
used  as  an  era,  comprehended  a  space  of  four  years, 
commencing  with  the  third  year  of  every  olympiad.' 
Others  have,  in  opposition  to  direct  statements,  in- 
ferred from  Thucydides*  that  the  Pythian  games 
were  held  towards  the  end  of  the  second  year  of 
every  olympiad.  Respecting  this  controversy,  see 
Krause,  /.  c,  p.  39,  dec.  As  for  the  season  of  the  ■ 
Pythian  games,  they  were,  in  all  probability,  held 
in  the  spring ;  and  most  writers  believe  that  it  was 
in  the  month  of  Bysius,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Attic  Munychion.  Bockh,'  how- 
ever, has  shown  that  the  games  took  place  in  the 
month  of  Bucatius,  which  followed  after  the  month 
of  Bysius,  and  that  this  month  must  be  considered 
as  the  same  as  the  Attic  Munychion.  The  games 
lasted  for  several  days,  as  is  expressly  mentioned 
by  Sophocles,"  but  we  do  not  know  how  many. 
When  ancient  writers  speak  of  the  day  of  the  Pyth- 
ian agen,  they  are  probably  thinking  of  the  musical 
agon  alone,  which  was  the  most  important  part  of 
the  games,  and  probably  took  place  on  the  7th  of 


1.  (Pan*.,  x.,  7,  »  3.)—*.  (Paua.,  and  SchoL  ad  Pind.,  L  O— 
i.  (Vid.  Clinton,  F.  H.,  p.  IBS.— Krauee,  Die  Prth.  Neat.,  *o- 
p.  11, *c>— 4.  (Paw.,  1.  c.)— 5.  (Philoet.,  Vic  Soph.,ii.,37,  »._ 
Plot.,  Srmpoa.,  li.,  4.)— «.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,xxxt.,  IS.)— 7.  (Fame 
1.  c— Diod.,  xr.,  80.— Compare  Clinton,  F.  H.,  p.  IDS.)— 8  (it. 
117;  t.,  1.)— 9.  (ad  Corp.  Inaoript.,  n.  1868.)— 10.  (Eleot.  AN 
dee.) 
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Bucatius.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  conceive  that 
all  the  numerous  games  should  have  taken  place  on 
one  day. 

The  concourse  of  strangers  at  the  season  of  this 
panegyris  must  have  been  very  great,  as  undoubt- 
edly all  the  Greeks  were  allowed  to  attend.  The 
states  belonging  to  the  amphictyony  of  Delphi  had 
to  send  their  theori  in  the  month  of  Bysius,  some 
time  before  the  commencement  of  the  festival  it- 
self.1 All  theori  sent  by  the  Greeks  to  Delphi  on 
this  occasion  were  called  UvBaiarai,*  and  the  the- 
ories sent  by  the  Athenians  were  always  particu- 
larly brilliant.'  As  regards  sacrifices,  processions, 
and  other  solemnities,  it  may  be  presumed  that  they 
resembled,  in  a  great  measure,  those  of  Olympia. 
A  splendid,  though  probably,  in  some  degree,  ficti- 
tious description  of  a  theoria  of  Thessalians,  may 
be  read  in  Heliodorus.* 

As  to  the  order  in  which  the  various  games  were 
performed,  scarcely  anything  is  known,  with  the 
exception  of  some  allusions  in  Pindar  and  a  few 
remarks  of  Plutarch.  The  latter*  says  that  the 
musical  contests  preceded  the  gymnastic  contests, 
and  from  Sophocles  it  is  clear  that  the  gymnas- 
tic contests  preceded  the  horse  and  chariot  races. 
Every  game,  moreover,  which  was  performed  by 
men  and  by  boys,  was  always  first  performed  by 
the  latter.' 

We  have  stated  above  that,  down  to  01.  48,  the 
Delpbians  had  the  management  of  the  Pythian 
games;  but  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
conducted  previous  to  that  time,  nothing  is  known. 
When  they  came  under  the  care  of  the  Amphicty- 
onsi,  especial  persons  were  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  conducting  the  games  and  of  acting  as 
judges.  They  were  called  hrmeXtiraC,1  and  an- 
swered to  the  Olympian  hellanodics.  Their  num- 
ber is  unknown.'  In  later  times  it  was  decreed  by 
the  Amphictyons  that  King  Philip,  with  the  Thes- 
salians and  Boeotians,  should  undertake  the  man- 
agement of  the  games ;'  but  afterward,  and  even 
under  the  Roman  emperors,  the  Amphictyons  again 
appear  in  the  possession  of  this  privilege."  The 
ixifieXyrai  had  to  maintain  peace  and  order,  and 
were  assisted  by  uaoriyojopoi,  who  executed  any 
punishment  at  their  command,  and  thus  answered 
to  the  Olympian  iXirai." 

The  prize  given  to  the  victors  in  the  Pythian 
games  was  from  the  time  of  the  second  Pythiad  a 
laurel  chaplet,  so  that  they  then  became  an  ayuv 
orcjavirrft,  while  before  they  had  been  an  ayuv 
vpj7/<ar<'rj7f ."  In  addition  to  this  chaplet,  the  victor 
here,  as  at  Olympia,  received  the  symbolic  palm- 
branch,  and  was  allowed  to  have  his  own  statue 
erected  in  the  Crisssan  plain." 

The  time  when  the  Pythian  games  ceased  to  be 
solemnized  is  not  certain,  but  they  probably  lasted 
as  long  as  the  Olympic  games, «.  «.,  down  to  the 
year  A.D.  394.  In  A.D.  191,  a  celebration  of  the 
Pythia  is  mentioned  by  Philostratus  ;'*  and  in  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Julian  they  still  continued  to 
be  held,  as  is  manifest  from  his  own  words." 

Pythian  games  of  less  importance  were  celebra- 
ted in  a  great  many  other  places  where  the  worship 
of  Apollo  was  introduced ;  and  the  games  of  Del- 
phi are  sometimes  distinguished  from  these  lesser 
Pythia  by  the  addition  of  the  words  iv  AttyoJJ. 
But  as  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  lesser 
Pythia  are  not  mentioned  in  the  extant  ancient 

1.  (Bocah  ad  Corp.  In*.i  .  :  h- *■  (Strab.,  ii.,  p.  404.)— S. 
(Sofaol.  id  Arietoph.,  At.,  IMS.)— 4.  (.*th.,  ii.,  M.)— S.  (Srmp., 
H.,4 — Compare  Philoatr.,  April.  Tyan.,  Ti.,  10.)— 6.  (Pint., 
8rnip_  ii.,  S.)— 7.  (Pint.,  Sjmp.,  ii.,  4  ;  rii.,  S.)— 8.  (Kranae,  L 
c,  p.  44.)— ».(Diod.,  m., 60.)— io.  (Philoatr.,  Vit.  Soph.,  ii.,  17.) 
—11.  (Lnc,  ad».  indoct.,  »,  Ac.)— 1*.  (Pane.,  x.,  7,  y  S.— Schol. 
in  Argnm.  ad  Pind.,  Prtn.)— 11.  (Pint.,  Sjmp.,  riii.,  4.— Pana., 
Ti.,  15, 1 1;  17,  t  1.— Win,  xxir.,  7,  10.)— 14  (Vit.  Soph.,  ii, 
17.)—  IS.  (Jal,  Epiat.  pro  ArgiT.,  p.  15  A.) 


writers,  and  are  only  known  from  coins  ot  mttcrtp 
tious,  we  shall  only  give  a  list  of  the  places  when 
they  were  held :  Ancyra  in  Galatia,  Aphrodisias  in 
Caria,  Antiochia,  Carthtea  in  the  island  of  Ceos,' 
Carthage,'  Cibyra  in  Phrygia,  Delos,*  Emisa  in 
Syria,  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia,  Magnesia,  Megara.1 
Miletus,  Neapolis  in  Italy,  Nicsa  in  Bithynia,  Ni- 
comedia,  Pergamus  in  Mysia,  Perge  in  Pamphylia, 
Perintbus  on  the  Propontis,  Philippopolis  in  Thracej 
Side  in  Pamphylia,  Sicyon,'  Taba  in  Caria,  Thes- 
salonice  in  Macedonia,  in  Thrace,  Thyatira,  and 
Tralles  in  Lydia,  Tripolis  on  the  Meander,  in 
Caria.' 

PYXIS,  dim.  PYXIDULA  (»™f«c.  dim.  m&diov), 
a  Casket,  a  Jewel-box.'  Quintilian*  produces  this 
term  as  an  example  of  catachresis,  because  it  prop- 
erly denoted  that  which  was  made  of  box  (irffor). 
but  was  applied  to  things  of  similar  form  and  use 
made  of  any  other  material.  In  fact,  the  caskets 
in  which  the  ladies  of  ancient  times  kept  their  jew 
els  and  other  ornaments,  were  made  of  gold,  silver, 
ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  tortoise-shell,  &c.  They 
were  also  much  enriched  with  sculpture.  A  silver 
coffer,  2  feet  long,  1}  wide,  and  1  deep,  most  elab- 
orately adorned  with  figures  in  bas-relief,  is  de- 
scribed by  Bottiger.'    The  annexed  woodcut  (from 


Ant.  d'Ereolano,  vol.  ii.,  tab.  7)  represents  a  plain 
jewel-box,  out  of  which  a  dove  is  extracting  a  rib- 
and or  fillet.  Nero  deposited  his  beard  in  a  valua- 
ble pyxis  when  he  shaved  for  the  first  time.  (Vid. 
Barba,  p.  138.) 

The  same  term  is  applied  to  boxes  used  to  con- 
tain drugs  or  poison,"  and  to  metallic  rings  employ 
ed  in  machinery." 

•PYXUS  (irvfor),  the  Boxwood-tree.  (FuJ 
Boxes.) 


QUADRAGE'SIMA,  the  fortieth  part  of  .the  Un 
ported  goods,  was  the  ordinary  rate  of  the  portori 
um."  Tacitus"  says  that  the  quadragesima  wai 
abolished  by  Nero,  and  had  not  been  imposed  agais 
(manct  abolitio  quadragesima) ;  but  it  appears  most 
probable  that  this  quadragesima  abolished  by  Nero 
was  not  the  portonum,  but  the  tax  imposed  by  Ca- 
ligula" of  the  fortieth  part  of  the  value  of  all  proper- 
ty respecting  which  there  was  any  lawsuit.  That 
the  latter  is  the  more  probable  opinion  appears  from 
the  fact  that  we  never  read  of  this  tax  upon  law- 
suits after  the  time  of  Nero,  while  the  former  one 
is  mentioned  to  the  latest  times  of  the  Empire. 
Considerable  difficulty,  however,  has  arisen  in  con- 
sequence of  some  of  the  coins  of  Galba  having 
Quadragesima  Remitsa  upon  them,  which  is  sup- 
posed by  some  writers  to  contradict  the  passage  of 
Tacitus,  and  by  others  to  prove  that  Galba  abol- 
ished the  quadragesima  of  the  portoriuin.  The 
words,  however,  do  not  necessarily  imply  this :  it 
was  common,  in  seasons  of  scarcity  and  want,  or 
as  an  aet  of  special  favour,  for  the  emperors  to 
remit  certain  taxes  for  a  certain  period,  and  it  is 


1.  (Athen.,  x.,p.  456,  467.)— S.  (Trrtnfl.,  Scorp.,  0.)— 1.  (Di- 
onra.  Perier.,  5*7.) — 4.  (Schol.  ad  Pind.,  Nam.,  r.,  84.— Ol , 
xiii.,  155.— Philoatr.,  Vit.  Soph.,  i.,  ».)— «.  (Pind.,  CHym.,  nii., 
105,  with  the  achol.— Nam.,  ix.,  51.)— 6.  (Kranae,  Die  Prthien, 
Nemeon,  nnd  lathmien,  p.  1-108.)— 7  (Mart.,  ix.,S8.)— 8.  (riii., 
6,  t  35.)—9.  (Sabine,  i.,  p.  64-80,  pi.  iii.)— 10.  (Cic,  Pro  Ceilio, 
15-M.— Qnintil.,  Ti.,  S,  ♦  15.)— II.  (Pirn.,  H.  N.,  xriii.,  H,  a. 
*».)—  is.  (Suet.,  Veepae.,  i.  —  Qnintil.,  Declam.,  S».  —  Sjw 
mach.,  Epiet.,  t.,  63,  65.)— 11.  (Ann.,  xiji.,  51.)- 14.  (Saa* , 
Cal.,  40.) 
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pti*  1 1 )  that  the  coins  of  Oalba  were  struck  in  com- 
memoration of  such  a  remission,  and  not  of  an 
abolition  of  the  tax.  (See  Burmann,  Dt  Vtctigal., 
p.  64,  &c.,  who  cot  troverts  the  opinions  of  Span- 
heim,  Dt  Pratt,  tt  Utu  Numitm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  649.) 

QUADRANS.    (Vid.  As,  p.  111.) 

QUADRANTAL.  (Vid.  Cobos.) 

QUADRI'GA.    (Vid.  Bioa,  Coebub.) 

QUADRIGATUS.    (Vid.  Bioatus.) 

QUA'DRUPES.    (Vid.  Paoperies.) 

QUADRUPLATORES,  public  informers  or  ac- 
cusers, were  so  called,  either  because  they  received 
a  fourth  part  of  the  criminal's  property,  or  because 
those  who  were  convicted  were  condemned  to  pay 
fourfold  (quadruple  damnari),  as  in  cases  of  violation 
of  the  laws  respecting  gambling,  usury,  dec.1  We 
know  that  on  some  occasions  the  accuser  received 
i  fourth  part  of  the  property  of  the  accused  ;*  but 
the  other  explanation  of  the  word  may  also  be  cor- 
rect, because  usurers  who  violated  the  law  were 
subjected  to  a  penalty  of  four  times  the  amount  of 
the  loan.*  When  the  general  right  of  accusation 
was  given,  the  abuse  of  which  led  to  the  springing 
up  of  the  quadruplatores,  is  uncertain ;  but  origi- 
nally all  fines  went  into  the  common  treasury,  and 
while  that  was  the  case,  the  accusations,  no  doubt, 
were  brought  on  behalf  of  the  state.*  Even  under 
the  Republic,  an  accusation  of  a  public  officer,  who 
nad  merited  it  by  his  crimes,  was  considered  a  ser- 
vice rendered  to  the  state  :  the  name  of  quadru- 
platores seems  to  have  been  given  by  way  of 
contempt  to  mercenary  or  false  accusers.*  Sene- 
ca* calls  those  who  sought  great  returns  for  small 
favours  Quadruplatores  btnefieiorum  tuorum. 

QUADRWLICATIO.    (Vid.  Actio,  p.  19.) 

QILESTIONES,  QU.ESTIONES  PERPETUUS. 
(Vid.  Judex,  p.  653 ;  Praetor,  p.  806.) 

QU.ESTOR  is  a  name  which  was  given  to  two 
distinct  classes  of  Roman  officers.  It  is  derived 
from  quaro,  and  Varro'  gives  a  definition  which 
embi  ices  the  principal  functions  of  both  classes  of 
officers  :  "  Quattoret  a.  quarendo,  qui  conquircrent 
publicat  pecuniat  tt  malefiaa. "  The  one  class,  there- 
fore, had  to  do  with  the  collecting  and  keeping  of 
the  public  revenues,  and  the  others  were  a  kind 
of  public  accusers.  The  former  bore  the  name  of 
quattoret  clatttci,  the  latter  of  quattoret  parricidii* 

The  quattoret  parricidii  were,  as  we  have  said, 
public  accusers,  two  in  number,  who  conducted  the 
accusation  of  persons  guilty  of  murder  or  any  other 
capital  offence,  and  carried  the  sentence  into  exe- 
cution.' Respecting  their  confusion  with  the  du- 
umviri perduellionis,  see  Peedueluonis  Duumviri. 
AU  testimonies  agree  that  these  public  accusers 
existed  at  Rome  during  the  period  of  the  kings, 
though  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  by  which  king 
they  were  instituted,1'  as  some  mention  them  in  the 
reign  of  Romulus,  and  others  in  that  of  Numa. 
When  Ulpian  takes  it  for  certain  that  they  occurred 
in  the  time  of  Tuilus  Hostilius,  he  appears  to  con- 
found them,  like  other  writers,  with  the  duumviri 
perduellionis,  who  in  this  reign  acted  as  judges  in 
the  case  of  Horatius,  who  had  slain  his  sister.  Du- 
ring the  kingly  period  there  occurs  no  instance  in 
which  it  could  be  said  with  any  certainty  that  the 
quaestores  parricidii  took  a  part.  As  thus  everything 
is  so  uncertain,  and  as  the  late  writers  are  guilty  of 
such  manifest  confusions,  we  can  say  no  more  than 


1.  (Paeudo-Aacon.  in  Cic,  Ditto.,  t  **,  V-  HO.  od.  OnDi  ;  in 
Vorr.,  II.,  ii.,  I,  ii,  p.  S08.  —  Feitua,  ».  t.)— S.  <T»o.,  Ann.,  hr., 
11.)— S.  (Cato,  Do  Re  Rust.,  init.)— 4.  (Niebuhr,  R6m.  Geacb.., 
iii.,  p.  44.)  —  4.  (Cic,  Di»,  ii.,  7  ;  c.  Von.,  It.,  ii.,  7.  —  Plant., 
Pen.,  i.,  8,  10.— Lit.,  iii.,  7S.)— «.  (De  Benef.,  rii.,  IS.)— 7.  (De 
"»«•!*«•.  ir.,  p.  »4,  ed.  Bip.)— 8.  (Dig.  1,  tit.  t,  a.  %  i  »,  S3.) 
— 9.  (Fwtui,  a.  T.  Parici  and  Quaxtoree.— Lir.,  ii.,  41.— Diana., 
•ui,  p.  948,  ed.  Srlb. )— 10.  JFoat.,  1  c-Tacit,  Ann.,  ».,  *L— 
Dig.  I,  tit.  13.)  '  * 
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that  such  public  accusers  existed,  and  infer,  Irons 
the  analogy  of  later  times,  that  they  were  appointed 
by  the  populus  on  the  presentation  of  the  king.  Id 
the  early  period  of  the  Republic  the  quawtores  par- 
ricidii apoear  to  have  become  a  standing  office, 
which,  like  others,  was  held  only  for  one  year.' 
They  were  appointed  by  the  populus  or  the  curiee 
on  the  presentation  of  the  consuls.*  When  these 
quaestorea  discovered  that  a  capital  offence  had 
been  committed,  they  had  to  bring  the  charge  before 
the  comitia  for  trial.'  They  convoked  the  comitia 
through  the  person  of  a  trumpeter,  who  proclaimed 
the  day  of  meeting  from  the  Capitol,  at  the  gates  of 
the  city,  and  at  the  house  of  the  accused.*  When 
the  sentence  had  been  pronounced  by  the  people, 
the  quawtores  parricidii  executed  it ;  thus  they 
threw  Spurius  Cassius  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.' 
They  were  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  and  after  the  time  of  the  decemvirate  they 
still  continued  to  be  appointed,  though  probably  no 
longer  by  the  curies,  but  either  in  the  comitia 
centuriata  or  tribute,  which  tbey  therefore  must 
also  have  had  the  right  to  assemble  in  cases  of 
emergency.'  This  appears  to  be  implied  in  the 
statement  of  Tacitus,  that  in  the  year  447  B.C. 
they  were  created  by  the  people  without  any  pre- 
sentation of  the  consuls.  From  the  year  366  B.C. 
they  are  no  longer  mentioned  in  Roman  history,  M 
their  functions  were  gradually  transferred  to  the 
triumviri  capitales'  (vid.  Triumviri  Capitals*),  and 
partly  to  the  snides  and  tribunes.  ( Vid.  ^Edilei, 
Tribuni.')  The  quaestores  parricidii  have  not  only 
been  confounded  with  the  duumviri  perduellionis, 
but  also  with  the  qutestores  classic!,'  and  this  prob- 
ably owing  to  the  fact  that  they  ceased  to  be  ap- 
pointed at  such  an  early  period,  and  that  the  twn 
kinds  of  quaestors  are  seldom  distinguished  in  an- 
cient writers  by  their  characteristic  epithets. 

The  quattoret  clatsici  were  officers  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  public  money.  Their  distin- 
guishing epithet  classici  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
ancient  writer  except  Lydus,"  who,  however,  gives 
an  absurd  interpretation  of  it.  Niebuhr"  refers  it  to 
their  having  been  elected  by  the  centuries  ever 
since  the  time  of  Valerius  Publicola,  who  is  said  to 
have  first  instituted  the  office."  They  were  at  first 
only  two  in  number,  and,  of  course,  taken  only  from 
the  patricians.  As  the  senate  had  the  supreme  ad- 
ministration of  the  finances,  the  quaestors  were  in 
some  measure  only  its  agents  or  paymasters,  for 
tbey  could  not  dispose  of  any  part  of  the  public 
money  without  being  directed  by  the  senate.  Their 
duties  consequently  consisted  in  making  the  neces- 
sary payments  from  the  aerarium,  and  receiving  the 
public  revenues.  Of  both  they  had  to  keep  correct 
accounts  in  their  tabula  publicat."  Demands  which 
any  one  might  have  on  the  aerarium,  and  outstand- 
ing debts,  were  likewise  registered  by  them.'*  Fines 
to  be  paid  to  the  public  treasury  were  registered 
and  exacted  by  them."  Another  branch  of  their 
duties,  which,  however,  was  likewise  connected 
with  the  treasury,  was  to  provide  the  proper  accom- 
modations for  foreign  ambassadors  and  such  persons 
as  were  connected  with  the  Republic  by  ties  of 
public  hospitality.  Lastly,  they  were  charged  with 
the  care  of  the  burials  and  monuments  of  distin- 
guished men,  the  expenses  for  which  had  been 


I.  (Lir.,  iii.,  14,  ».)—*.  (Dig.  I,  tit.  S,  a.  «,  4  H.— Tacit.,  1 
c)  — 3.  (Lir.,  iii.,  14.— Dionra.,  viii.,  p.  644.)—  4.  (Varro,  Da 
Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  p.  75,  Ac,  ed.  Bip.)— 4.  (Dionra.,  Tiii.,  p.  44*.— 
Lir.,  ii.,  41.— Cic,  Do  Repub.,  ii.,  33.)— 0.  (Varro,  Do  Ling. 
Lat.,  t.,  p.  78.)— 7.  (Varro,  iv.,  p.  14.— VaL  Mai. ,  y..4,  ♦  7 ;  Tiii, 
4,  y  !.— Salluat,  Cat.,  55.)— 8.  (Niohuhr,  Hiat.  of  Rome,  iii.,  p. 
44.— Zacharia),  Sulla,  kit  .  liner,  &c, ii.,  n.  147,  Ac.)— 9.  (Ta- 
cit- 1.  c— Zonar.,  vii.,  13,  4c)— 10.  (Do  Mag.,  j,  17.)— 11.  til, 
p.  430.)  —  IS.  (Pint.,  Publ„  IS.)  —  IS.  (Porrb.,  »i.,  13.)  — 14 
(Peeudo-Aecoa.  in  Varr.,  p.  158,  od.  Orelli.— Pint.,  Cat.  Mia.  17 
—14.  (Lir,  xziriiu,  80.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  nii.,  1MJ 
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decreed  by  the  lenate  to  be  defrayed  by  the  treas- 
ury.  In  the  aerarium,  and,  consequently,  under  the 
•uperintendence  of  the  quaestors,  were  kept  the 
books  in  which  the  senatus  consuha  were  regis- 
tered,1 while  the  original  documents  were  in  the 
Keeping  of  the  aediles,  until  Augustus  transferred 
the  care  of  them  slao  to  the  quaestors.* 

In  the  year  B.O.  421  the  number  of  quaestors  was 
doubled,  and  the  tribunes  tried  to  effect,  by  an 
amendment  of  the  law,  that  a  part  (probably  two) 
of  the  quaestors  should  be  plebeians.'  This  attempt 
was  indeed  frustrated,  but  the  interrex  L.  Papirius 
effected  a  compromise,  that  the  election  should  not 
be  restricted  to  either  order.  After  this  law  was 
carried,  eleven  years  passed  without  any  plebeian 
being  elected  to  the  office  of  quaestor,  until,  in  B.C. 
409,  three  of  the  four  qusstors  were  plebeians.*  A 
person  who  had  held  the  office  of  quaestor  had  un- 
doubtedly, as  in  later  times,  the  right  to  take  his 
seat  in  the  senate,  unless  he  was  excluded  as  un- 
worthy by  the  next  censors.  And  this  was  proba- 
bly the  reason  why  the  patricians  so  determinately 
opposed  the  admission  of  plebeians  to  this  office. 
(  Vid.  Sbnatos.)  Henceforth  the  consuls,  whenever 
they  took  the  field  against  an  enemy,  were  accom- 
panied by  one  quaestor  each,  who  at  first  had  only 
to  superintend  the  sale  of  the  booty,  the  produce  of 
which  was  either  divided  among  the  legion,  or  was 
transferred  to  the  aerarium.*  Subsequently,  bow- 
ever,  we  find  that  these  qusstors  also  kept  the 
funds  of  the  army,  which  they  had  received  from 
the  treasury  at  Rome,  and  gave  the  soldiers  their 
pay;  they  were,  in  fact,  the  paymasters  in  the 
army.*  The  two  other  quaestors,  who  remained  at 
Rome,  continued  to  discharge  the  same  duties  as 
before,  and  were  distinguished  from  those  who  ac- 
companied the  consuls  by  tbe  epithet  urbani.  In 
the  year  B.C.  366,  after  the  Romans  had  made 
themselves  masters  of  Italy,  and  when,  in  conse- 
quence, the  administration  of  the  treasury  and  the 
raising  of  the  revenues  became  more  laborious  and 
important,  the  number  of  quaestors  was  again  doub- 
led to  eight;'  and  it  is  probable  that  henceforth 
their  number  continued  to  be  increased  in  propor- 
tion as  the  Empire  became  extended.  One  of  the 
eight  quaestors  was  appointed  by  lot  to  the  quattur* 
Ortieiui;  a  most  laborious  and  important  post,  as 
he  had  to  provide  Rome  with  corn.'  Besides  the 
quaestor  Ostiensis,  who  resided  at  Ostia,  three  other 
quaestors  were  distributed  in  Italy,  to  raise  those 
parts  of  the  revenue  which  were  not  farmed  by  the 
pobueani,  and  to  control  the  latter.  One  of  them 
resided  at  Cales,  and  the  two  others  probably  in 
towns  on  the  Upper  Sea.'  The  two  remaining 
quaestors,  who  were  sent  to  Sicily,  are  spoken  of 
below. 

Sulla,  in  his  dictatorship,  raised  the  number  of 
quaestors  to  twenty,  that  he  might  have  a  large 
number  of  candidates  for  the  senate  (senatui  explc*- 
de"),  and  J.  Caesar  even  to  forty."  In  the  year  B.C. 
49  no  quaestors  were  elected,  and  Caesar  transferred 
the  keeping  of  the  aerarium  to  the  aediles.  From 
this  time  forward  tbe  treasury  was  sometimes  in- 
trusted to  the  praetors,  sometimes  to  the  praetorii, 
and  sometimes,  again,  to  quaestors.  (  Vid.  JEmamvm.) 
Quaestors,  however,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  prov- 
inces, occur  down  to  the  latest  period  of  the  Empire. 
Some  of  them  bore  the  title  of  ctmdidti  pmcipit, 
ami  their  only  duty  was  to  read  in  the  senate  the 
communications  which  tbe  princeps  had  to  make  to 


I.  (Joaeplk,  Ant.  Jnd,  xi».,  10, 10.— Plot.,  Cat.  Urn,  17.)— 
t,  (Dion  Com,  Ut.,  *».)—».  (Lir,  ir,  41.— Niebohr,  ii.,  p.  430, 
**)— 4.  (Lir.,  i».,  S4.)-S.  (Lit.,  ir.,  SJ.)-0.  (PolTb,  rl,  1».) 
—1.  (Lyd..  De  Mm.,  i.,  X7.-Ur.,  Epit.,  lib.  l3.-Ni.bohr,  Hi., 
p.  844.  y-9.  (CioTrro  Mann.,  8 ;  Pro  Sext.,  17.)— ».  ( Cio.  in 
Vat..  SJ— 10.  (Tacit.,  Anul,  xi,  M )— 11.  <Dio»  Cam.,  xliii., 
V,  51.) 


this  assembly  (/tin  principalis,  epittol*  princtput) 
From  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  all  quaes 
tors,  on  entering  upon  their  office,  were  obliged  tc 
give  gladiatorial  games  to  the  people  at  their  own 
expense,  whereby  the  office  became  inaccessible  to 
any  one  except  the  wealthiest  individuals.*  When 
Constantinople  had  become  the  second  capital  of 
the  Empire,  it  received,  like  Rome,  its  quaestors, 
who  had  to  give  games  to  the  people  on  entering 
upon  their  office ;  but  they  were  probably,  like  tbe 
praetors,  elected  by  the  senate,  and  only  announced 
to  tbe  emperor.' 

The  proconsul  or  praetor,  who  bad  tbe  adminis 
tration  of  a  province,  was  attended  by  a  quaestoi 
This  quaestor  had  undoubtedly  to  perform  the  same 
functions  as  those  who  accompanied  the  armies  into 
the  field ;  they  were,  in  fact,  tiw  same  officers,  with 
the  exception  that  the  former  were  stationary  in 
their  province  during  the  time  of  their  office,  and 
had,  consequently,  rights  and  duties  which  those 
who  accompanied  tbe  army  could  not  have.  In 
Sicily,  the  earliest  Roman  province,  there  were  two 
quaestors,  answering  to  the  two  former  divisions  of 
the  island  into  the  Carthaginian  and  Greek  territory. 
The  one  resided  at  Lilybaeum,  the  other  at  Syra- 
cuse. Besides  the  duties  which  they  had  in  com- 
mon with  the  paymasters  of  the  armies,  they  had 
to  levy  those  parts  of  the  public  revenue  in  U,e 
province  which  were  not  farmed  by  the  publican!,  to 
control  the  publicani,  and  to  forward  the  sums 
raised,  together  with  the  accounts  of  them,  to  tbe 
aerarium.*  In  the  provinces,  the  quaestors  had  the 
same  jurisdiction  as  the  curule  aediles  at  Rome.' 
The  relation  existing1  between  a  praetor  or  proconsul 
of  a  province  and  his  quaestor  was,  according  to  an- 
cient custom,  regarded  as  resembling  that  between 
a  father  and  his  son.*  When  a  quaestor  died  in  his 
province,  the  praetors  had  the  right  to  appoint  a  pro- 
questor  in  his  stead ;'  and  when  the  prsetor  was 
absent,  the  quaestor  supplied  his  place,  and  was  then 
attended  by  Uctors.'  In  what  manner  the  provinces 
were  assigned  to  the  quaestors  after  their  election 
at  Rome  is  not  mentioned,  though  it  was  probably 
by  lot,  as  in  the  case  of  the  quaestor  Ostiensis.  But 
in  the  consulship  of  Decimus  Drusus  and  Porcina 
it  was  decreed  that  the  provinces  should  be  distrib- 
uted among  the  quaestors  by  lot,  ex  tenattu  comulio." 
During  the  time  of  the  Empire  this  practice  con- 
tinued, and  if  the  number  of  quaestors  elected  was 
not  sufficient  for  the  number  of  provinces,  those 
quaestors  of  the  preceding  year  who  had  had  no  prov- 
ince might  be  sent  out.  This  was,  however,  the 
case  only  in  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  people,  for 
in  those  of  the  emperors  there  were  no  quaestors  at 
ail.  In  the  time  of  Constantino  tbe  title  of  qtutttot 
tmeri  palatii  was  given  to  a  minister  of  great  impor- 
tance, whose  office  probably  originated  in  that  of 
the  eandidati  principis.  Respecting  his  power  and 
influence,  see  Walter,  Octck.  d.  Rom.  R.,  p.  365. 

QU-fESTCRII  LUDI.    (Vid.  Lddi  Qo-SMToau.) 

QU^ESTCRIUM.    ( Vid.  Cast»a.) 

QUALUS.     (.Vid.  Calathks.) 

QUANTI  MINORIS  is  an  actio  which  a  buyer 
had  against  the  seller  of  a  thing,  in  respect  of  faults 
or  imperfections  with  which  tbe  buyer  ought  to 
have  been  made  acquainted ;  the  object  of  the  actio 
was  to  obtain  an  abatement  in  the  purchase-money. 
This  action  was  to  be  brought  within  a  year  or 


1.  (Di*.  l.titlMlmd*  —  Lyd.,  De  l»ex,  i,  S8.  —  Lam- 
pricL,  AIM.  Sot.,  4*.— Plm.,  Epiat,Tii,  1«.)-1  (Snet.,  CUod., 

§4. Tacit.,  Aba&L,  L  c,  xiii.,  5.— Suet,,  Donut,  4.— Lampnd., 

Alex.  Sar.,  4*.)— S.  (Walter,  Gasch.  dea  Mm.  Rechu,  p.  J7I.) 
—4.  (Paeodo-Aacon.  to  Varr.,  p.  107,  ad.  Orelli.)— 5.  (Gains,  i., 
0.)  —0.  (do.,  Dirto.,  10  i  c  Verr.,  II.,  i.,  15  ;  Pro  P.nno.,  11 1 
ad  Fam.,iii.,10.)  — 7.  <Cie,c.  Voir.,  l.c>  —  8.  (Cio.  adtW, 
ii.,  IS  i   Pro  Piano,  41.)-*.  <Di».  1,  Ut.  It,  ,  t,-Cio,  c.  Voir , 
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within  six  months,  according  as  there  was  a  cantio 
or  not.'    ( Vid.  Emtio  it  Vsnuitio.) 

QUARTA'RIUS.    (rid.  Sextaeios.) 

QUASILLA'RLE.    (Vid.  Calathus.) 

QUASILLUM.    (Vid.  Calathos.) 

QUATUORVIRI  JURI  DICUNDO.  (Vtd.  Co- 
lowia,  p.  888.) 

QUATUORVIRI  VIARUM  CURANDARUM, 
four  officers  who  had  the  superintendence  of  the 
roads  (via),  were  first  appointed  after  the  war  with 
Pyrrhus,  when  so  many  public  roads  were  made  by 
the  Romans.'  They  appear  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Viocuri  of  Varro.' 

♦QUERCUS  (ipOc),  the  Oak,  or  "  Querent  (Linn., 
fen.  1447)  tpeciet  omnet."  "On  reading  atten- 
tively," says  Fee,  "  the  different  passages  of  Virgil 
where  mention  is  made  of  the  oak,  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  that  the  poet  refers  to  several  species,  the 
determination  of  which  would  not  be  an  easy  task. 
The  kind  of  oak,  however,  which  figures  most  com- 
monly in  his  verses  as  the  symbol  of  strength,  and 
which,  moreover,  from  its  majestic  beauty,  was  con- 
secrated to  the  father  of  the  gods,  is  the  species 
to  which  botanists  have  given  the  name  of  Qutreut 
robur,  and  which  abounds  in  Europe."  According 
to  ancient  legends,  the  fruit  of  the  oak  served  as 
nourishment  lor  the  early  race  of  mankind.  If  this 
account  be  true,  it  must  have  been  on  the  acorns  of 
the  Quercus  ilex  that  the  primitive  race  of  mankind 
supported  themselves.  They  are  still  used  as  an 
article  of  food  by  the  inhabitants  of  certain  coun- 
tries in  the  sooth  of  Europe,  and  taste,  when  roast- 
ed, like  chestnuts.  In  the  year  1812,  during  the 
Peninsular  War,  the  French  troops  cantoned  in  the 
environs  of  Salamanca,  where  immense  forests-  of 
the  Queraa  ballola  exist,  lived  for  several  days  on 
the  fruit  of  these  trees.  "  The  species  of  oak  de- 
scribed by  Theophrastus  may  be  thus  arranged :  1. 
the  Spit  f/uepic,  Querent  robur. — 8.  i.  alyiXuf,  Q. 
rgilopt. — 3.  S.  irAarityvXAof  (uncertain).— 4.  t.  fri- 
)-o&  Q.  ateulut. — 5.  i.  &M$Xoioc  (uncertain). — 6.  6. 
fSs'JUof,  Q.  tuber. — 7.  i.  irvpMpvc  (uncertain). — 8. 
i.  6avpic,  Q.  eerrit. — The  ipis  of  Homer  is  refera- 
ble to  both  the  Q.  ilex  and  Q.  ateulut."     (Vid. 

i*'.8COL08.)* 

QUERE'LA  INOFFICIOTSI  TESTAMENTI. 
(Vid.  Tkstamkntoh.) 

QUINA'RIIJS.    (Vid.  Denahhjs.) 

QUINCUNX.    (Vid.  As,  p.  110.) 

QUINDECEMViRI.    ( Vid.  Decemviri,  p.  840.) 

QUINQUAGE'SIMA,  the  fiftieth,  or  a  tax  of  two 
per  cent,  upon  the  valne  of  all  slaves  that  were 
Bold,  was  instituted  by  Augustus,  according  to  Dion 
Cassius.*  Tacitus,'  however,  mentions  the  twen- 
ty-filth, or  a  tax  of  four  per  cent,  upon  the  sale  of 
slaves  in  the  time  of  Nero :  if  both  passages  are 
correct,  this  tax  must  have  been  increased  after 
the  time  of  Augustus,  probably  by  Caligula,  who, 
we  are  told  by  Suetonius,'  introduced  many  new 
taxes.' 

We  are  also  told  by  Tacitus'  that  Nero  abolished 
the  quinquagesiraa ;  this  must  have  been  a  different 
tax  from  the  above-mentioned  one,  and  may  have 
been  similar  to  the  quinquagesima  mentioned  by  Ci- 
cero" in  connexion  with  the  aratores  of  Sicily. 

A  duty  of  two  per  cent,  was  levied  at  Athens 
upon  exports  and  imports.    (Vid.  Pentecoste.) 

QUINQUATRUS  or  QUINQUATRIA,  a  festival 
sacred  to  Minerva,  which  was  celebrated  on  the 
19th  of  March  (a.  d.  XIV.,  Kal.  Apr.),  and  was  so 
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called,  according  to  Varro,1  because  it  was  the  fifth 
day  after  the  ides,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Tuscu- 
lans  called  a  festival  on  the  sixth  day  after  the  ide* 
Sexatnu,  and  one  on  the  seventh  Septinuuru*.  Gel- 
lius*  and  Festos*  also  give  the  same  etymology,  ana 
the  latter  states  that  the  Faliscans  too  called  a  fes 
tival  on  the  tenth  day  after  the  ides  Decimal™.1 
Both  Varro  and  Festus  state  that  the  quinquatrua 
was  celebrated  for  only  one  day,  but  Ovid'  say? 
that  it  was  celebrated  for  five  days,  and  was  foi 
this  reason  called  by  this  name :  that  on  the  first 
day  no  blood  was  shed,  but  that  on  the  last  four 
there  were  contests  of  gladiators.  It  would  appear, 
however,  from  the  above-mentioned  authorities,  that 
the  first  day  was  only  the  festival  properly  so  caL- 
ed,  and  that  the  last  four  were  merely  an  addi- 
tion, made,  perhaps  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  to  grat- 
ify the  people,  who  became  so  passionately  fond  of 
gladiatorial  combats.  The  ancient  calendars,  too, 
assign  only  one  day  to  the  festival. 

Ovid*  says  that  this  festival  was  celebrated  in 
commemoration  of  the  birthday  of  Minerva ;  but, 
according  to  Festus,  it  was  sacred  to  Minerva  be- 
cause her  temple  on  the  Aventine  was  consecrated 
on  that  day.  On  the  fifth  day  of  the  festival,  ac- 
cording to  Ovid,'  the  trumpets  used  in  sacred  riles 
were  purified ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  original- 
ly a  separate  festival,  called  TubUuttrium,'  which 
was  celebrated,  as  we  know  from  the  ancient  cal- 
endars, on  the  23d  of  March  (a.  d.  X,  CaL  Apr.), 
and  would,  of  course,  when  the  quinquatrus  was 
extended  to  five  days,  tall  on  the  last  day  of  that 
festival. 

As  this  festival  was  sacred  to  Minerva,  it  seems 
that  women  were  accustomed  to  consult  fortune- 
tellers and  diviners  upon  this  day.*  Domitian 
caused  it  to  be  celebrated  every  ycai  in  his  Alban 
Villa,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Alba,  and 
instituted  a  collegium  to  superintend  the  celebration, 
which-  consisted  of  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts,  of 
the  exhibition  of  plays,  and  of  contests  of  orators 
and  poets." 

There  was  also  another  festival  of  this  name, 
called  Quinquatrut  Minutcula  or  Quinquatret  Mi- 
noret,  celebrated  on  the  ides  of  June,  on  which  the 
tibicines  went  through  the  city  in  procession  to  the 
Temple  of  Minerva." 

QUINQUENNA'LIA  were  games  instituted  by 
Nero,  A.D.  60,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  festivals, 
and  celebrated,  like  the  Greek  trevratnipiStt,  at  the 
end  of  every  four  years :  they  consisted  of  musical, 
gymnastic,  and  equestrian  contests,  and  were  called 
Neroniana. "  Suetonius  and  Taoitos"  say  that  such 
games  were  first  introduced  at  Rome  by  Nero,  by 
which  they  can  only  mean  that  games  consisting 
of  the  three  contests  were  new,  since  quinquc*- 
nalia  had  been  previously  instituted  both  in  honour 
of  Julius  Ca»aru  and  of  Augustas."  The  quinquen- 
nalia  of  Nero  appear  not  to  have  been  celebrated 
after  his  time  till  they  were  revived  again  by  Domi- 
tian in  honour  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter." 
QUINQUENNA'LIS.  ( Vid.  Coloicia,  p.  283.) 
QUINQUERE'MIS.  (Vid.  Ships.) 
QUINQUERTIUM.  ( Vid.  Pestathlon.) 
QUINQUEVIRI,  or  five  commissioners,  were 
frequently  appointed,  under  the  Republic,  as  extraor- 
dinary magistrates  to  carry  any  measure  into  effect. 
Thus  quinqueviri  mentarii,  or  public  bankers,  were 
sometimes  appointed  in  times  of  great  distress  (ni 
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QUORUM  BONORUM. 

Miiuaeh);  the  same  number  of  commissioners 
was  sometimes  appointed  to  superintend  toe  forma- 
tion of  a  colony,  though  three  (triumviri)  was  a 
more  common  number.  (Vid.  Colon™,  p.  380.) 
We  find,  too,  that  quinqueviri  were  created  to  su- 
perintend the  repairs  of  the  walls  and  of  the  towers 
rf  the  city,1  as  well  as  for  various  other  purposes. 

Besides  the  extraordinary  commissioners  of  this 
name,  there  were  also  permanent  officers,  called 
quinqueviri,  who  were  responsible  for  the  safety  of 
the  city  after  sunset,  as  it  was  inconvenient  for  the 
regular  magistrates  to  attend  to  this  duty  at  that 
time :  they  were  first  appointed  soon  after  the  war 
with  Pyrrhus.* 
QUINTA'NA.    (Vid.  Castba.) 
QUINTI'US.    "(KiACALSjrDAB.Romx.) 
QUIRINAXIA,  a  festival  sacred  to  Qahrinus, 
which  was  celebrated  on  the  17th  of  February  (a. 
d.  XIII.,  Cat.  Mart.),  on  which  day  Romulus  (Qui- 
rinus)  was  said  to  have  been  carried  up  to  heaven.* 
This  festival  was  also  called  Stultorum  /trio,  re- 
specting the  meaning  of  which,  see  Foskacaua. 
QUIRINA'LIS  FLAMEN.    (Vid.  Flams*.) 
QUIRITIUM  JUS.    ( Vid.  Civitas,  Romaic  ;  Jos. 
p.  661.) 

QUOD  JUSSU,  ACTIO.     (Vid.  Jossu,  Quon, 
Acwo.) 

QUORUM  BONORUM,  INTERDICTUM.  The 
object  of  this  interdict  is  to  give  to  the  pretorian 
heres  the  possession  of  anything  belonging  to  the 
hereditas  which  another  possesses  pro  herede  or 
pro  possessore.  The  name  of  this  interdict  is  de* 
rived  from  the  introductory  words,  and  it  runs  as 
follows:  "Ait  prater:  Quorum  bonorum  ex  cdicio 
meo  Hit  possessio  data  at :  quod  d*  hi*  bonis  pro  he- 
rede out  pro  possessore  posstdes,  possideresve  si  nihil 
ustueaptum  essets  quod  ouidem  dolo  malo  feeisti,  uti 
demtres  possidere :  id  UU  restitute."  The  plaintiff 
is  entitled  to  this  interdict  when  be  has  obtained 
the  bonorum  possessio,  and  when  any  one  of  the 
four  following  conditions  apply  to  the  defendant. 
1.  Quod  de  Ms  bonis  pro  herede. 

2  Aut  pro  possessore  poeeide*. 

3  Possideresve  si  nihil  usucaptum  esset. 

4.  Quod  qutdem  dolo  malofecisti,  uti  desineres  pos- 
sidere. 

The  first  two  conditions  are  well  understood, 
and  apply,  also,  to  the  case  of  the  hereditatis  petitio. 
The  fourth  condition  also  applies  to  the  case  of  the 
hereditatis  petitio  and  the  rei  vindicatio;  but,  in- 
stead of  "quod  quidem,"  the  reading  "quodque"  has 
been  proposed,  which  seems  to  be  required ;  for  No. 
4  has  no  reference  to  No.  3,  but  is  itself  a  new  con- 
dition. The  words  of  No.  8  have  caused  some  dif- 
ficulty, which  may  be  explained  as  follows. 
.  In  establishing  the  bonorum  possessio,  the  praetor 
intended  to  give  to  many  persons,  such  as  emanci- 
pated children  and  cognati,  the  same  rights  that  the 
heres  had ;  and  his  object  was  to  accomplish  this  ef- 
fectually. The  Roman  heres  was  the  representative 
of  the  person  who  had  died  and  left  an  hereditas,  and 
by  virtue  of  this  representative  or  juristical  fiction  of 
the  person  of  the  dead  having  a  continued  existence 
in  the  person  of  the  heres,  the  heres  succeeded  to 
his  property,  and  to  all  his  rights  and  obligations. 
In  the  matter  of  rights  and  obligations,  the  pnetor 
pat  the  bonorum  possessio  in  the  same  situation  as 
the  heres,  by  allowing  him  to  sue  in  respect  of  the 
claims  that  the  deceased  had,  and  allowing  any 
person  to  sue  him  in  respect  of  claims  against  the 
deceased,  in  an  actio  utilts  or  fictrtia.*  In  respect 
to  the  property,  according  to  the  old  law  any  person 
might  take  possession  of  a  thing  belonging  to  the 
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hereditas,  and  acquire  the  ownership  of  it  in  a  cer- 
tain time  by  usucapion.1  The  persons  in  whose 
favour  the  poster's  edict  was  made  could  do  this 
as  well  as  any  other  person ;  bat  if  they  found  any 
other  person  jn  possession  of  anything  belonging  to 
the  hereditas,  they  could  neither  claim  it  by  the 
vindicatio,  for  they  were  not  owners,  nor  by  the  he- 
reditatis petitio,  for  they  were  not  heredes.  To 
meet  this  difficulty,  the  interdictum  quorum  bono- 
rum was  introduced,  the  object  of  which  was  to  aid 
the  bonorum  possessor  in  getting  the  possession 
(whence  the  title  of  the  interdictum  adipiscendc 
possessionis),  and  so  commencing  the  usucapion. 
If  he  lost  the  possession  before  the  usucapion  was 
complete,  he  could,  in  most  cases,  recover  it  by 
the  possessorial  interdicts  properly  so  called,  or  by 
other  legal  means.  This,  according  to  Savigny,  is 
the  origin  of  the  bonorum  possessio. 

In  course  of  time,  when  bonitarian  ownership  (in 
bonis)  was  fully  established,  and  coexisted  with 
Quiritarian  ownership,  this  new  kind  of  ownership 
was  attributed  to  the  bonorum  possessor  after  he 
had  acquired  the  bonorum  possessio,  and  thus  all 
that  belonged  to  the  deceased  ex  jure  Quiritium  be- 
came his  in  bonis,  and  finally,  by  usucapion,  ex 
jure  Quiritium,  though  in  the  mean  time  he  had 
most  of  the  practical  advantages  of  Quiritarian  own- 
ership. Ultimately  the  bonorum  possessio  came  to 
be  considered  as  a  species  of  hereditas,  and  the  like 
forms  of  procedure  to  those  in  the  case  of  the  real 
hereditas  were  applied  to  the  case  of  the  bonorum 
possessio:  thus  arose  the  possessoria  hereditatis 
petitio,  which  is  mentioned  by  Gaiua,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  of  later  origin  than  the  time  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  Thus  the  new  form  of  procedure,  which 
would  have  rendered  the  interdict  quorum  bonorum 
unnecessary  if  it  had  been  introduced  sooner,  co- 
existed with  the  interdict,  and  a  person  might  avail 
himself  of  either  mode  of  proceeding,  as  he  found 
best.*  In  the  legislation  of  Justinian  we  find  both 
forms  of  procedure  mentioned,  though  that  of  the 
interdict  had  altogether  fallen  into  disuse.* 

According  to  the  old  law,  any  possessor,  without 
respect  to  his  title,  could,  by  usucapion  pro  herede, 
obtain  the  ownership  of  a  thing  belonging  to  the 
hereditas ;  and,  of  course,  the  bonorum  possessor 
was  exposed  to  this  danger  as  much  as  the  heres. 
If  the  time  of  usucapion  of  the  possessor  was  not 
interrupted  by  the  first  claim,  the  heres  had  no  title 
to  the  interdict,  as  appears  from  its  terms,  for  such 
a  possessor  was  not  included  in  No.  1  or  2.  Ha- 
drian,* by  a  senates  consultum,  changed  the  law  so 
far  as  to  protect  the  heres  against  the  complete 
usucapion  of  an  improbus  possessor,  and  to  restore 
the  thing  to  him.  Though  the  words  of  Gains  are 
general,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  senates 
consultum  of  Hadrian  did  not  apply  to  the  usucapi- 
on of  the  bonorum  possessor  nor  to  that  of  the  bone 
fidei  possessor.  Now  if  we  assume  that  the  sena- 
tus consultum  of  Hadrian  applied  to  the  bonorum 
possessor  also,  its  provisions  must  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  formula  of  the  interdict,  and  thus 
the  obscure  passage  No.  3  receives  a  clear  mean- 
ing, which  is  this :  You  shall  restore  that  also  which 
you  no  longer  possess  pro  possessore,  but  once  so 
possessed,  and  the  possession  of  which  has  only  lost 
that  quality  in  consequence  of  a  lucrativa  usucapio. 
According  to  this  explanation,  the  passage  No.  3 
applies  only  to  the  new  rule  of  law  established  by 
the  senatus  consultum  of  Hadrian,  which  allowed 
the  old  usucapion  of  the  improbus  possessor  to  have 
its  legal  effect,  but  rendered  it  useless  to  him  by 
compelling  restitution.  In  the  legislation  of  Jus- 
tinian, consequently,  these  words  have  no  meaning 
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since  that  old  usucapion  forms  no  part  of  it ;  yet 
the  words  have  been  retained  in  the  compilation  of 
..ustinian,  like  many  others  belonging  to  an  earlier 
age,  though  in  their  new  place  they  are  entirely  de- 
void of  meaning.1 

R. 
•RATA,  a  species  offish,  the  Skate.  ( Vid.  Batis.) 
RAMNES,  RAMNENSES.    (Vid.  Patricu.) 
*RANA,  the  Frog.    (Vid.  Batrachos.) 
"RANUNCULUS,  a  plant.    (Vid.  Batracbioh.) 
♦RAPHANUS.    (Vid.  RiuriiANis.) 
RAPI'NA.   (Vid.  Bona  Rapta,  Furtom.) 
RASTER  or  RASTRUM,  dim.  RASTELLUS, 
RALLUS,  RALLUM  (fwmjp),  a  spud  (nd.  Katri- 
hos)  a  rake,  a  hoe. 

Agreeably  to  its  derivation  from  rado,  to  tcri.pt, 
"raster"  denoted  a  hoe  which  in  its  operation  and 
in  its  simplest  form  resembled  the  scrapers  used  by 
our  scavengers  in  cleansing  the  streets.  By  the 
division  of  its  blades  into  tines  or  prongs,  it  assu- 
med more  of  the  form  of  our  garden-rakes,  and  it 
was  distinguished  by  the  epithets  Indent  and  quad- 
lident,'  according  to  the  number  of  the  divisions. 

The  ratter  Indent  was  by  far  the  most  common 
vpecies.  and  hence  we  frequently  find  it  mentioned 
under  the  simple  name  bident.'  This  term  corre- 
sponds to  the  Greek  SitnAXa,  for  which  o/uvin  was 
*ubstituted  in  the  Attic  dialect.*  The  bidens  was 
used  to  turn  up  the  soil,  and  thus  to  perform,  on  a 
small  scale,  the  part  of  a  plough.*  But  it  was  much 
more  commonly  used  in  the  work  called  occatio  and 
QuloKowia,  i. «.,  the  breaking  down  of  the  clods  af- 
ter ploughing.'  (Vid.  Malleus.)  Hence  it  was 
heavy.'  The  prongs  of  the  bidens  held  by  the  rus- 
tic in  the  woodcut  at  p.  715  are  curved,  which 
agrees  with  the  description  of  the  same  implement 
in  Catullus.*  Vine-dressers  continually  used  the 
bidens  in  hacking  and  breaking  the  lumps  of  earth, 
stirring  it,  and  collecting  it  about  the  roots  of  the 
vines.*  In  stony  land  it  was  adapted  for  digging 
trenches,  while  the  spade  was  better  suited  to  the 
purpose  when  the  soil  was  full  of  the  roots  of  rush- 
es and  other  plants."  ( Kto\  Pala.)  Wooden  rakes 
were  sometimes  used." 

RATIO'NIBUSDISTRAHENDIS ACTIO.  (Vid. 
Tutela.) 

RECEPTA;  DE  RECEPTO,  ACTIO.  The 
prtetor  declared  that  he  would  allow  an  action 
against  nauts,  caupones,  and  stabularii,  in  respect 
of  any  property  for  the  security  of  which  they  had 
undertaken  (rtceperiut,  whence  the  name  of  the  ac- 
tion), if  they  did  not  restore  it  The  meaning  of  the 
term  nauta  has  been  explained  (vid.  Ezircitoria 
Actio)  :  the  meaning  of  caupo  follows  from  the  de- 
scription of  the  business  of  a  caupo."  "  A  nauta, 
caupo,  and  stabularius  are  paid,  not  for  the  care 
which  they  take  of  a  thing,  but  the  nauta  is  paid  for 
carrying  passengers,  the  caupo  for  permitting  trav- 
ellers to  stay  in  his  caupona,  the  stabularius  for  al- 
lowing beasts  of  burden  to  stay  in  his  stables,  and 
yet  they  are  bound  for  the  security  of  the  thing  also 
(cuttodta  nomine  tenentur)."  The  two  latter  actions 
are  similar  to  such  actions  as  arise  among  us  against 
innkeepers  and  livery-stable-keepers,  on  whose 
premises  loss  or  injury  has  been  sustained  with  re- 
spect to  the  property  of  persons  which  they  have  by 


1.  (Sarigny,  Ueber  daa  Interdict  Quorum  Boaorum,  Zeit- 
•chrift,  Ac.,  ml.  t.  —  Dig.  41,  tit.  ft.  —  Gain,  it-  144.)  —  ft, 
(Catn,  Da  Ra  Rut.,  10.)— ft.  (Jot.,  iii.,  US.)— 4.  (Xen.,  Crrop., 
ri.,  ft,  ,  14,  »».— Ariatoph.,  Nab.,  1488,  IMS.— A...,  001.— 
Phirm,  Ed.,  p.  303,  od.  iMbeck.— Plato,  Repub.,  p.  4*8,  /.— 
Tim.,  Lex.  Plat.,  a.  ».)— 5.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  mi.,  0,  a.  0.)  — (. 
(Virg.,  Georg  ,  i.,  04,  155.)— T.  (Grid,  Met.,  xi.,  101.)— 8.  (ri, 
to.)—*.  (Virg.,  Georg;.,  ii.,  355, 400.— Col..  Da  Re  Ruat.,  iii.,  II ; 
if.,  14.— Geupnn..  t.,»5.)— 10.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xriii.,  0,  a.  8.— Sd- 
eton.,  Nero,  10.) — II.  (Col.,  Da  Ra  Ron  ,  ii.,  13.)— 1ft.  (Die.  4, 
lit.  0,  a.  5.) 
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legal  implication  undertaken  the  care  of.  At  tnt 
sight  there  seems  no  reason  for  these  prtetoriae  ae- 
tiones,  as  the  person  who  nan  sustained  loss  would 
either  have  an  actio  locati  and  conducti  in  case* 
where  payment  had  been  agreed  on,  or  an  actio  de- 
posit! where  no  payment  had  been  agreed  on ;  but 
Pomponius  suggests  that  the  reason  was  this :  in  a 
matter  of  locatum  and  conductum,  the  receiver  was 
only  answerable  for  loss  in  case  he  was  guilty  of 
culpa ;  and  in  a  matter  of  depositum,  only  in  case 
he  was  guilty  of  dolus  malus ;  but  the  receiver 
was  liable  to  these  praetoriae  actiones  if  the  thing 
was  lost  or  injured  even  without  any  culpa  on  his 
part,  and  he  was  only  excused  in  case  of  Hamnnm 
fatale,  such  as  shipwreck,  piracy,  and  so  forth. 

These  prastorian  actions  in  (actum  were  either 
"  rei  perteeutorut"  for  the  recovery  of  the  thing,  or 
"pctnalet"  for  damages.  The  former  action  might 
be  maintained  against  the  beres  of  the  nauta,  cau- 
po, or  stabularius.  The  exercitor  of  a  ship  was  an- 
swerable for  any  loss  or  damage  caused  to  proper- 
ty, which  he  had  received  in  the  legal  sense  of  this 
term,  by  any  person  in  his  employment.  The  actio 
against  him  was  in  duplum.  The  liability  on  the 
part  of  caupones  and  stabularii  was  the  same :  a 
caupo,  for  instance,  was  answerable  for  loss  or 
damage  to  the  goods  of  any  traveller  who  lodged 
in  his  house,  if  caused  by  those  who  were  dwelling 
in  the  caupona,  but  not  if  caused  by  other  travel- 
lers. The  actio  for  damages  could  not  be  main- 
tained against  the  here*.1 

When  parties  who  had  a  matter  to  litigate  had 
agreed  to  refer  it  to  an  arbitrator,  which  reference 
was  called  compromissum,  and  a  person  had  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  arbitrator  (arbUrtum  reteperU), 
the  praetor  would  compel  him  to  pronounce  a  sen- 
tence, unless  he  had  some  legal  excuse.  Tlie  prae- 
tor could  compel  a  person  of  any  rank,  as  a  ennau- 
laris,  for  instance,  to  pronounce  a  sentence  after  ta- 
king upon  him  the  office  of  arbitrator ;  but  be  could 
not  compel  a  person  who  held  a  magistral  us  or  po- 
testas,  as  a  consul  or  praetor,  for  he  had  no  imperium 
over  them.  The  parties  were  bound  to  submit  to 
the  award  of  the  arbitrator ;  and  if  either  party  te- 
fused  to  abide  by  it,  the  other  had  against  him  a 
poena;  petitio,  if  a  poena  was  agreed  on  in  the  com- 
promissum ;  and  if  there  was  no  poena  in  the  com 
promissum,  he  had  an  incerti  actio.' 

RECISSORIA  ACTIO.  (Vid.  Intmckssio,  p. 
542  ) 

RECUPERATO'RES.  (Vid.  Actio,  p.  18;  Jp- 
dbx,  p.  560.) 

REDEMPTOR,  the  general  name  for  a  contract- 
or who  undertook  the  building  and  repairing  of 
public  works,  private  houses,  &c.,  and,  in  fact,  of 
any  kind  of  work.'  The  farmers  of  the  public  tax- 
es were  also  called  Rcdemptoret* 

REDHIBITORIA  ACTIO  was  an  actio  which 
a  buyer  had  against  a  seller  for  rescinding  the  bar- 
gain of  sale  on  account  of  any  defect  in  the  thing 
purchased,  which  the  buyer  was  not  acquainted 
with,  and  which,  according  to  the  edict  of  the  ca- 
rule  aediles,  he  ought  to  have  been  acquainted  with. 
"  Redhibere,"  says  Ulpian,  "  is  so  to  act  that  the 
seller  shall  have  back  what  he  had ;  and  because 
this  is  done  by  restoration,  for  that  reason  it  is  call- 
ed '  redkibuio,'  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  '  redO- 
tio.'  "  The  effect  of  the  redhibitio  was  to  rescind 
the  bargain,  and  to  put  both  parties  in  the  same 
condition  as  if  the  sale  had  never  taken  place 
The  time  allowed  for  prosecuting  the  actio  redhi- 
bitoria  was  "  tex  mentet  utiltt,"  which  were  reckon- 


1.  (Dig.  4,  tit.  ».—  Peckii  in  Tht.,  Dig.  at  Cod.,  Ad  ram  naoli- 
cam  pertinentea  Commentarii,  *c,  Amatol.,  1SB8.) — ft,  (Dig.  4, 
tit.  8.)— ft,  (Faatoe,  a.  t.— Bar,  Cmrm.,  iii„  1,  ft}.— Ep..  *.,  ft, 
7S.-CM.,  Da  Dir.,  ii.,  »l.)-4  (Dig.  IS,  tat.  ft,  a.  SO,  4  k) 
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ed  from  the  day  of  sale,  or  from  the  time  when  any 
statement  or  promise  had  been  made  relating  to 
the  matter  (dictum  promueumve,  the  words  of  the 
edict"). 

REDIMICULUM  (KaBerfip),  a  fillet  attached  to 
the  CiLAimai,  Diadbma,  mitra,  or  other  headdress 
at  the  occiput,  and  passed  over  the  shoulders  so  as 
to  hang  on  each  side  over  the  breast.*  Redimicu- 
la  were  properly  female  ornaments ;'  and  in  the 
statues  of  Venus  they  were  imitated  in  gold.4 

RE'GIA  LEX.  A  lex  regia  during  the  kingly 
period  of  Roman  history  might  have  a  twofold 
meaning.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  a  law  which 
had  been  passed  by  the  comitia  under  the  presiden- 
cy of  the  king,  and  was  thus  distinguished  from  a 
lex  tribunicia,  which  was  passed  by  the  comitia 
under  the  presidency  of  the  tribunus  celerum.  In 
later  times,  all  laws,  the  origin  of  which  was  at- 
tributed to  the  time  of  the  kings,  were  called  leges 
regis,  though  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they 
were  all  passed  under  the  presidency  of  the  kings, 
and  much  less,  as  some  modern  scholars  have  sup- 
posed, that  they  were  enacted  by  the  kings  without 
the  sanction  of  the  curies.  Some  of  tSese  laws 
were  preserred  and  followed  at  a  Tory  late  period 
of  Roman  history.  Livy*  tells  us,  that  after  the 
city  was  burned  by  the  Gauls,  the  leges  regie  still 
extant  were  collected.  That  they  were  followed 
at  a  much  later  period  is  clear  from  Livy.'  Frag- 
ments of  such  laws  are  preserred  in  Festus,'  Pli- 
ny,' and  others.'  The  minute  detail  into  which 
some  of  them  appear  to  have  entered,  allows  us  to 
infer  that  their  number  was  not  small.  The  exist- 
ence of  such  leges  belonging  to  the  period  of  the 
kings  cannot  be  doubted,  though  it  may  be  uncer- 
tain whether  they  were  written  at  so  early  a  pe- 
riod.1*   (Vid.  Jos  Civile,  Papibiancm.) 

The  second  meaning  of  lex  regia  during  the 
kingly  period  was  undoubtedly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  lex  curiata  de  imperio.  ( Vid.  Impibiom.)  This 
is,  indeed,  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer,  but 
must  be  inferred  from  the  lex  regia  which  we  meet 
with  under  the  Empire,  for  the  name  could  scarce- 
ly have  been  invented  then;  it  must  have  come 
down  from  early  times,  when  its  meaning  was  sim- 
ilar, though  not  by  far  as  extensive.  During  the 
Empire  the  curies  continued  to  hold  their  meet- 
ings, though  they  were  only  a  shadow  of  former 
times ;  and  after  the  election  of  a  new  emperor, 
they  conferred  upon  him  the  imperium  in  the  an- 
cient form  by  a  lex  curiata  de  imperio,  which  was 
now  usually  called  lex  regia.  The  imperium,  how- 
ever, which  this  regia  lex  conferred  upon  an  em- 
peror, was  of  a  very  different  nature  from  that  which 
in  former  times  it  had  conferred  upon  the  kings. 
It  now  embraced  all  the  rights  and  powers  which 
formerly  the  populus  Romanus  had  possessed,  so 
that  the  emperor  became  what  formerly  the  popu- 
lus had  been,  that  is,  sovereign.  Hence  he  could 
do  all  those  things  on  his  own  authority  which  had 
formerly  been  done  by  the  populus  Romanus,  or,  at 
least,  only  with  its  sanction. "  A  fragment  of  such 
a  lex  regia,  conferring  the  imperium  upon  Vespa- 
sian, engraved  upon  a  brazen  table,  is  still  extant 
in  the  Lateran  at  Rome.  It  is  generally  called, 
though  wrongly,  Senatus  consultum  de  Vespasiani 
Imperio.  It  is  copied  in  Emesti,  Excurs.  ii.  on 
Tacitus,  vol.  .i.,  p.  604,  dec.,  ed.  Bekker.1* 

1.  (Die.  SI,  tit.  I.)— ft.  (Virg„  JCn.,  ix.,  610.-— O.id,  Mat.,  &* 
•AS.)— S.  (Foalua,  i.  t.— Oid,  Epiit.,  ix.,  71.— Jut.,  ii„  70.— 
Prudent.,  Psychom.,  448.)— 4.  (Orid,  Tut.,  It.,  1M-1J7.)— S. 
(Ti.,  I.)— ft.  tiixiv.,  8.)— 7.  (•.  T.  FJorare  and  ooeieum.) — 8.  (H. 
N..  mm.,  10.1—9.  (Compare  DionTa.,  ii.,  10.— Tacit,  Ann.,  iii., 
M :  iii., 8.— Dig.  1,  tit.  ft!a.  ft,  t  ft.)— 10.  (Dirkeen,  Uobeniclit  d. 
biahenraa  Variaeha  xnr  Kritik  and  Heratellang  dai  Teitea  der 
UaherMeibael  mm  dan  Geectxea  dai  18m.  Kouge,  p.  834,  Ate.) 
—11.  (Dig.  I,  tit.  4,  a.  1.— Cod.. .,  tit.  17,  a.  1.1—11  (Compare 
TV-it.,  Iiirt..  it.  t  t—  Niolmhr,  Hi*,  of  Roma,  i.,  p.  »4».) 
IN 


REGIFU'GiUM  or  FUGAOJA,  the  icings  flight, 
a  festival  which  was  held  by  the  Romans  every 
year  on  the  34th  of  February,  and,  according  to 
Verrtua'  and  Ovid,9  in  commemoration  of  the  flight 
of  King  Tarquinius  Superbus  from  Rome.  The 
day  is  marked  in  the  fasti  as  nefastus.  In  some 
ancient  calendaria  the  24th  of  May  is  likewise  call- 
ed Regifugium,  and  in  others  it  is  described  as  Q. 
Rex  C.  F.,  that  is,  "  quando  rex  comitiavit  fat,"  or 
"  quando  rex  comitw  jugit."  Several  ancient  aft 
well  as  modem  writers  have  denied  that  either  of 
these  days  had  anything  to  do  with  the  flight  of 
King  Tarquinius,'  and  are  of  opinion  that  these 
two  days  derived  their  name  from  the  symbolical 
flight  of  the  rex  sacrorum  from  the  comitium  ;  for 
this  king-priest  was  generally  not  allowed  to  ap- 
pear in  the  comitium,  which  was  destined  for  the 
transaction  of  political  matters,  in  which  he  could 
not  take  part.  But  on  certain  days  in  the  year, 
and  certainly  on  the  two  days  mentioned  above,  he 
had  to  go  to  the  comitium  for  the  purpose  of  offer- 
ing certain  sacrifices,  and  immediately  after  he  had 
performed  his  functions  there  he  hastily  fled  from 
it ;  and  this  symbolical  flight  was  called  Regifu- 
gium.4 

REGULA  (xavuv),  the  ruliT  used  by  scribes  foi 
drawing  right  lines  with  pen  and  ink  ;•  also  the 
rule  used  by  carpenters,  masons,  and  other  artif- 
icers, either  for  drawing  straight  lines  or  making 
plane  surfaces.'  That  it  was  marked  with  equal 
divisions,  like  our  carpenter's  rules,  is  manifest 
from  the  representations  of  it  among  the  "  instru- 
ment* fabrorum  tignariorum,"  in  the  woodcuts  at 
pages  252,  664.  The  substance  with  which  the 
lines  were  made  was  raddle  or  red  ochre  (^tiXro{,). 
(Vid.  Ltmba.) 

The  scalebeam  is  sometimes  called  nmvuv  instead 
of  fvydV.  ( Vid.  Jpsom.)  Two  rulers  were  some 
times  fixed  croesways,  in  the  form  of  the  'etter  X, 
as  a  support  for  a  piece  of  machinery.* 

REI  UXCRLE  or  DOTIS  ACTIO.   {Vid.  Dos.) 

RELATIO.    {Vid.  Sbkatus.) 

RELEGATIO.    ( Vid.  Banishment,  Roman.) 

REMANCIPATIO.    (Vid.  Emancipate 

REMMIA  LEX.    (Vid.  Caujmnia.) 

REMU'RIA.    (Vid.  Lbmdbia.) 

REMUS.    (Vid.  Ships.) 

REPA'GULA.    (Vid.  Janua,  p.  626.) 

REPETUNDiE  or  PECUNLE  REPETUNDJS. 
Repetuodee  pecunie  was  the  term  used  to  designate 
such  sums  of  money  as  the  socii  of  the  Roman  state 
or  individuals  claimed  to  recover  from  magistrates, 
judices,  or  puUici  curatores,  which  they  had  im- 
properly taken  or  received  in  the  provincial  or  in 
the  urbs  Roma,  either  in  the  discharge  of  their  ju- 
risdictio,  or  in  their  capacity  of  judices,  or  in  respect 
of  any  other  public  function.  Sometimes  the  word 
repetunde  was  used  to  express  the  illegal  act  for 
which  compensation  was  sought,  as  in  the  phrase 
"  repetundmrutn  auimuUri,  eUmnari;"  and  pecunie 
meant  not  only  money,  but  anything  that  had  value. 
Originally  inquiry  was  made  into  this  offence  extra 
ordinem  ex  senatus  consulto,  as  appears  from  the 
case  of  P.  Furius  Philus  and  M.  Matienus,  who 
were  accused  of  this  offence  by  the  Hispani.*  The 
first  lex  on  the  subject  was  the  Calpurnia,  which 
was  proposed  and  carried  by  the  tribunus  pisbis  L. 
Calpurnius  Piso  (B.C.  149),  who  also  distinguished 
himself  as  an  historical  writer.  By  this  lex  a  pra- 
ter was  appointed  for  trying  persons  charged  with 
this  crime. "    This  lex  only  applied  to  provincial 


1.  (ap.  Feat.,  a.  t.  Begifogium.)— ft.  iFeet.,  ii.,  885,  *o.)— 1 
(Cinciua  ap.  Feat.,  L  e.)—4.  (Feetua,  L  c— Plot.,  Quant.  Rom., 
83.- Orid,  Faet.,  v.,  7*7.)— «.  (Brunei,  Anal.,  iii.,  80,  87.)— ft 
(Ariatoph.,  Ran.,  7»8.— Vitrnv.,  rii., »,  t  ».)— 7.  (Brunei,  Aaal 
i.,  Ill  .)~8.  (Col.,  De  Re  Root.,  iii.,  !!.)—».  (Lit.,  xliii., ».)— 1ft 
'Cic.  Pa  Off,  ii ,  SI.— Id.,  Brat.,  17.) 
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magistratus,  because  in  the  year  B.C.  141,  accord- 
ing to  Cicero,1  the  like  offence  in  a  magistratus  ur- 
banus  was  the  subject  of  a  questio  extra  ordioem. 
It  seems  that  the  penalties  of  the  lex  Calpurnia  were 
merely  pecuniary,  and,  at  least,  did  not  comprise 
exsilium,  for  L.  Lentulus,  who  was  censor  B.C. 
147,  had  been  convicted  on  a  charge  of  repetunds 
in  the  previous  year.  The  pecuniary  penalty  was 
ascertained  by  the  litis  estimatio,  or  taking  an  ac- 

ount  of  all  the  sums  of  money  which  the  convicted 

arty  had  ill*  .gaily  received. 

Various  Jjges  De  Repetundis  were  passed  after 
the  lex  Calpurnia,  and  the  penalties  were  continually 
made  heavier.  The  lex  Junia  was  passed  probably 
about  B.C.  126,  on  the  proposal  of  M.  Junius  Pen- 
nus,  tribunua  plebis.  It  is  probable  that  this  was 
the  lex  under  which  C.  Cato,  proconsul  of  Macedo- 
nia, was  living  in  exile  at  Tarraco;"  for  at  least 
exsilium  was  not  a  penalty  imposed  by  the  Calpur- 
nia lex,  but  was  added  by  some  later  lex.  This  lex 
Junia  and  the  lex  Calpurnia  are  mentioned  in  the 
lex  Servilia. 

The  lex  Servilia  Glaucia  was  proposed  and  car- 
ried by  C.  Servilius  Glaucia,  pretor,  in  the  sixth 
consulship  of  Marius,  B.C.  100.  This  lex  applied  to 
any  magistratus  who  had  improperly  taken  or  re- 
ceived money  from  any  private  person  ;  but  a  ma- 
gistratus could  not  be  accused  during  the  term  of 
office.  The  lex  enacted  that  the  prtetor  peregrinus 
should  annually  appoint  460  judices  for  the  trial  of 
this  offence :  the  judices  were  not  to  be  senators. 
The  penalties  of  the  lex  were  pecuniary  and  exsili- 
um ;  the  law  allowed  a  comperendinatio  *  Before 
the  lex  Servilia,  the  pecuniary  penalty  was  simply 
restitution  of  what  had  been  wrongfully  taken  ;  this 
lex  seems  to  have  raised  the  penalty  to  double  the 
mount  of  what  had  been  wrongfully  taken  ;  and 
ubsequently  it  was  made  quadruple.  Exsilium  was 
nly  the  punishment  in  case  a  man  did  not  abide  his 
trial,  but  withdrew  from  Rome.4  Under  this  lex 
were  tried  M.  Aquillius,  P.  Rutilius,  M.  Scaurus, 
and  Q.  Metellus  Numidicus.  The  lex  gave  the  civ- 
itas  to  any  person  on  whose  complaint  a  person  was 
convicted  of  repetunds;.*  When  Sigonius  was  pro- 
fessor at  Padua,  he  found  in  the  library  of  Cardinal 
Bembo  two  fragments  of  a  Roman  law  on  bronze, 
which,  for  reasons  apparently  sufficient,  he  consid- 
ers to  be  fragments  of  this  lex  Servilia.  The  in- 
scription, which  is  greatly  mutilated,  is  given  in  the 
work  of  Sigonius  De  Judiciis,  and  has  also  been 
published  by  Klenze,  Berol.,  1826,  but  the  writer  has 
not  seen  the  work  of  Klenze. 

The  lex  Acilia,  which  seems  to  be  of  uncertain 
date,  was  proposed  and  carried  by  M.  Acilius  Gla- 
brio,  a  tribunus  plebis,  which  enacted  that  there 
should  be  neither  ampliatio  nor  comperendinatio. 
It  is  conjectured  that  this  is  the  lex  Cecilia  men- 
tioned by  Valerius  Maximus,*  in  which  passage,  if 
the  conjecture  is  correct,  we  should  read  Acilia  for 
Cecilia.'  It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  Acilia  or 
Servilia  was  first  enacted,  but  it  appears  that  the 
Acilia  took  away  the  comperendinatio  which  the 
Servilia  allowed. 

The  lex  Cornelia  was  passed  in  the  dictatorship 
of  Sulla,  and  continued  in  force  to  the  time  of  C. 
Julius  Cesar.  It  extended  the  penalties  of  repe- 
tunde  to  other  illegal  acts  committed  in  the  provin- 
ces, and  to  judices  who  received  bribes,  to  those  to 
whose  hands  the  money  came,  and  to  those  who 
did  not  give  into  the  erarium  their  proconsular  ac- 
counts (proconsulares  rationes).  The  pretor  who 
presided  over  this  questio  chose  the  judges  by  lot 


J.  (De  Fin., ii.,  l«.)-i.  (Cic,  Pro  Balbo,  11.— Veil.  Paterc, 
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from  the  senators,  whence  it  appears  that  the  Ser- 
vilia lex  was  repealed  by  this  lex,  at  least  so  far  as 
related  to  the  constitution  of  the  court.  This  lex 
also  allowed  ampliatio  and  comperendinatio.  The 
penalties  were  pecuniary  (litis  estimatio)  and  the 
aque  et  ignis  interdictio.  Under  this  lex  were  tried 
L.  Dolabella,  Cn.  Piso,  C.  Verres,  C.  Macer,  M.  Fon- 
teius,  and  Lucius  Flaccus,  the  last  two  of  whop* 
were  defended  by  Cicero.  In  the  Verrine  orations, 
Cicero  complains  of  the  comperendinatio,  or  double 
hearing  of  the  cause  which  the  lex  Cornelia  allow- 
ed, and  refers  to  the  practice  under  the  lex  Acilia, 
according  to  which  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  the 
defence,  and  the  evidence  were  only  heard  once, 
and  so  the  matter  was  decided.1 

The  last  lex  De  Repetundis  was  the  lex  Julia, 
passed  in  the  first  consulship  of  C.  Julius  Cesar, 
B.C.  69.*  This  lex  consisted  of  numerous  heads 
(capita),  which  have  been  collected  by  Sigonius. 
This  lex  repealed  the  penalty  of  exsilium,  but,  in 
addition  to  the  litis  estimatio,  it  enacted  that  per- 
sons convicted  under  this  lex  should  lose  their  rank, 
and  be  disqualified  from  being  witnesses,  judices,  or 
senators.  This  is  the  lex  which  was  commented 
on  by  the  jurists,  whose  expositions  are  preserved 
in  the  Digest*  and  in  the  Code.*  This  lex  adopted 
some  provisions  that  existed  in  previous  leges,  as, 
for  instance,  that  by  which  the  money  that  bad  been 
improperly  retained  could  be  recovered  from  those 
into  whose  hands  it  could  be  traced.*  The  lex  bad 
been  passed  when  Cicero  made  his  oration  against 
Piso,  B.C.  65.*  A.  Gabinius  was  convicted  under 
this  lex.  Many  of  its  provisions  may  be  collected 
from  the  oration  of  Cicero  against  Piso.  Cicero 
boasts  that  in  his  proconsulship  of  Cilicia  there  was 
no  cost  caused  to  the  people  by  himself,  his  legati, 
questor,  nor  any  one  else;  he  did  not  even  demand 
from  the  people  what  the  lex  (Julia)  allowed  him.' 
Under  the  Empire,  the  offence  was  punishable 
with  exile.' 

In  Clinton's  Faiti  Heilemci,  the  lex  Calpurnia  i» 
incorrectly  stated  to  be  the  first  law  at  Rome  against 
bribery  at  elections.    Bribery  is  Ambitus. 

(Sigonius,  De  Judiciis,  ii.,  c.  27,  to  which  subse 
quent  writers  have  added  very  little.) 
REPLICATIO.    (Vid.  Actio,  p.  19.) 
REPOSITO-RIA.     (Vid.  Cojni,  p.  276.) 
REPOTIA.    (Vid.  Mabbiaob,  Roman,  p.  62f.) 
REPU'DIUM.    ( Vid.  Divobtiom.) 
RES.     (Vid.  Dominium.) 
RES  MA'NCIPI.    (Vid.  Dominium.) 
RESCRIPTUM     (Vid.  Constitution**.) 
RESPONSA.    ( Vid.  Jobisconsulti.) 
RESTITUTIO  IN  INTEGRUM,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  term  will  here  be  used,  signifies  the  re- 
scinding of  a  contract  or  transaction,  so  as  to  place 
the  parties  to  it  in  the  same  position  with  respect 
to  one  another  which  they  occupied  before  the  con 
tract  was  made  or  the  transaction  took  place.    The 
restitutio  here  spoken  of  is  founded  on  the  Edict. 
If  the  contract  or  transaction  is  such  as  not  to  be 
valid  according  to  the  jus  civile,  this  restitutio  is 
not  needed,  and  it  only  applies  to  cases  of  contracts 
and  transactions  which  are  not  in  their  nature  or 
form  invalid.    In  order  to  entitle  a  person  to  the 
restitutio,  he  must  have  sustained  some  injury  ca- 
pable of  being  estimated,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
tract or  transaction,  and  not  through  any  fault  of  his 
own,  except  in  the  case  of  one  who  is  minor  xxv. 
annorum,  who  was  protected  by  the  restitutio  against 
the  consequences  of  his  own  carelessness.    The  in- 
jury, also,  must  be  one  for  which  the  injured  person 
has  no  other  remedy. 
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RESTITUTIO  IN  INTEGRUM. 


RESTITUTIO  IN  INTEORUM. 


The  restitutio  may  either  be  effected  on  the  com- 
plaint of  the  injured  party,  which  would  generally 
be  made  after  the  completion  of  the  transaction,  or 
when  he  is  sued  by  the  other  party  in  respect  of  the 
transaction,  and  defends  himself  by  an  exceptio. 
The  complaint,  as  a  general  rule,  must  be  made 
within  foui  years  of  the  time  of  the  injury  being 
discovered,  and  of  the  party  being  capable  of  bring- 
ing his  action ;  in  the  case  of  minores,  the  four 
years  were  reckoned  from  the  time  of  their  attain- 
ing their  majority.  In  the  case  of  an  exceptio 
there  was  no  limitation  of  time.1  According  to  the 
old  law,  the  complaint  must  be  made  within  one 
year. 

The  application  for  a  restitutio  could  only  be  made 
to  one  who  had  jnrisdictio,  either  original  or  delega- 
ted, which  flowed  from  the  possession  of  the  impe- 
rium  ;  and  it  might,  according  to  the  circumstances, 
be  decreed  by  the  magistratus  extra  ordinem,  or  the 
matter  might  be  referred  to  a  judex.  When  a  res- 
titutio was. decreed,  each  party  restored  to  the  other 
what  he  had  received  from  him,  with  all  its  acces- 
sions and  fruits,  except  so  far  as  the  fruits  on  one 
side  might  be  set  off  against  the  interest  of  money 
tn  be  returned  on  the  other  side.  All  proper  costs 
and  expenses  incurred  in  respect  of  the  thing  to  be 
restored  were  allowed.  If  the  object  of  the  restitu- 
tio was  a  right,  the  in  jured  party  was  restored  to  his 
right ;  or  if  he  had  incurred  a  duty,  he  was  released 
from  the  duty. 

The  action  for  restitutio  might  be  maintained  by 
the  person  injured,  by  his  heredes,  cessionarii,  and 
sureties;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  could  only  be 
maintained  against  the  person  with  whom  the  con- 
tract had  been  made,  and  not  against  a  third  per- 
son who  was  in  possession  of  the  thing  which  was 
sought  to  be  recovered,  except  when  the  actio  for 
restitutio  was  an  actio  in  rem  scripts,  or  the  injured 
party  had  an  actio  in  rem,  or  when  the  right  which 
he  had  lost  was  a  right  in  rem. 

The  grounds  of  restitutio  were  either  those  ex- 
pressed in  the  Edict,  or  any  good  and  sufficient 
rause :  "  ittn  ti  qua  alia  mihi  justa  causa  esse  vide- 
htur  in  integrum  restituam,  quod  ejus  per  lege*  pie- 
biscita,  senatus  comuUa,  edicta,  iecreta  principum 
lieebit."* 

The  ground  of  the  restitutio  was,  that  the  party 
who  had  just  cause  of  complaint  had  not  bona  fide 
consented  to  the  contract  or  transaction  by  which 
he  was  injured.  The  following  are  the  chief  cases 
in  which  a  restitutio  might  be  decreed : 

The  case  of  vis  et  metus.  When  a  man  had  act- 
ed under  the  influence  of  force,  or  reasonable  fear 
caused  by  the  acts  of  the  other  party,  he  had  an 
actio  quod  metus  causa  for  restitution  against  the 
parly  who  was  the  wrong-doer,  and  also  against  an 
innocent  person  who  was  in  possession  of  that  which 
had  thus  illegally  been  got  from  him,  and  also  against 
the  heredes  of  the  wrong-doer  if  they  were  enriched 
by  being  bis  heredes.  If  he  was  sued  in  respect  of 
the  transaction,  he  could  defend  himself  by  an  ex- 
ceptio quod  metus  causa.  The  actio  quod  metus 
was  given  by  the  praetor  L.  Octavius,  a  contempo- 
rary of  Cicero.' 

The  case  of  dolus.  When  a  man  was  fraudulent- 
ly induced  to  become  a  party  to  a  transaction  which 
was  legal  in  all  respects  saving  the  fraud,  be  had, 
his  actio  de  dolo  malo  against  the  guilty  person  and 
his  heredes.  so  far  as  they  were  made  richer  by  the 
fraud,  for  the  restoration  of  the  thing  of  which  he 
had  been  defrauded,  and,  if  that  was  not  possible, 
'or  compensation.  Against  a  third  party  who  was 
o  bona  fide  possession  of  the  thing,  he  had  no  ae- 
on.   If  he  was  sued  in  respect  of  Hie  transaction, 


1.  (Cod.,  H.,  tit.  S3,  •.  7.)— S.  (Di*.  4,  tit.  6, t.  !.>—*.  (Con.. 
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he  could  defend  himself  by  the  exceptio  u>li  malt 
(FM.  Culpa.)1 

The  case  of  minores  xxv.  annorum.  A  mino. 
could  by  himself  do  no  legal  act  for  which  the  as- 
sent of  a  tutor  or  curator  was  required,  and,  there- 
fore, if  he  did  such  act  by  himself,  no  restitutio  was 
necessary.  If  the  tutor  had  given  his  auctorilas,  or 
the  curator  his  assent,  the  transaction  was  legally 
binding,  but  yet  the  minor  could  claim  restitutio  if 
be  had  sustained  injury  by  the  transaction.  Gams' 
gives  an  example  when  he  says  that,  if  too  large  au 
amount  was  inserted  in  the  condemnatio  of  the 
formula,  the  matter  is  set  right  by  the  praetor,  or,  in 
other  words,  "  reus  ta  integrum  restituitur ;"  but  if 
too  little  was  inserted  in  the  formula,  the  praetor 
would  not  make  any  alteration ;  "  for,"  he  adds, 
"  the  praetor  more  readily  relieves  a  defendant  than 
a  plaintiff;  but  we  except  the  case  of  minores  xxv. 
annorum,  for  the  praetor  relieves  persons  of  this 
class  in  all  cases  wherein  they  have  committed  er- 
ror (tn  omnibus  rebut  lapsis)." 

There  were,  however,  cases  in  which  minores 
could  obtain  no  restitutio ;  for  instance,  when  a  mi- 
nor, with  fraudulent  design,  gave  himself  out  to  be 
major;  when  he  confirmed  the  transaction  after 
becoming  of  age ;  and  in  other  cases.  The  benefit 
of  this  restitutio  belonged  to  the  heredes  of  the  mi- 
nor, and  generally,  also,  to  sureties.  The  demand 
could  only  be  made,  as  a  general  rule,  against  the 
person  with  whom  the  minor  had  the  transaction 
and  his  heredes.  The  minor  had  four  years  after 
attaining  his  majority  in  which  he  could  sue.  The 
older  law  allowed  only  one  year.  If  the  time  had 
not  elapsed  when  he  died,  his  heres  bad  the  benefit 
of  the  remaining  time,  which  was  reckoned  from  the 
time  adeundi  hereditatem ;  and  if  the  heres  was  a 
minor,  from  the  time  of  his  attaining  his  majority. 
(Vid.  Cubatos.) 

The  case  of  absentia :  which  comprehends  not 
merely  absence  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
but  absence  owing  to  madness  or  imprisonment,  and 
the  like  causes.'  If  a  man  had  sustained  injury  by 
his  own  absentia,  he  was  generally  entitled  to  resti- 
tutio if  the  absentia  was  unavoidable :  if  it  was  not 
unavoidable,  he  was  entitled  to  restitutio,  either  if 
he  could  have  no  redress  from  his  procurator,  or 
was  not  blameable  for  not  having  appointed  one. 
If  a  man  found  that  he  might  sustain  damage  on  ac- 
count of  the  absence  of  his  adversary,  he  might 
avoid  that  by  entering  a  protestation  in  due  form. 

The  case  of  error,  mistake,  comprehends  such 
error  as  cannot  be  imputed  as  blame ;  and  in  such 
case,  a  man  could  always  have  restitutio  when 
another  was  enriched  hy  his  loss.  The  erroris 
causae  probatio  somewhat  resembles  this  case.' 

The  case  of  capitis  diminutio  through  adrogatio 
or  in  manum  conventio,  which  was  legally  followed 
by  the  extinction  of  all  the  obligations  of  the  per- 
son adrogated  or  in  manu.  The  praetor  restored  to 
the  creditors  of  such  persons  their  former  rights.' 

The  case  of  alienatio  judicii  mutandi  causa  facta 
is  hardly  a  case  of  restitutio,  though  sometimes  con- 
sidered such.  It  occurs  when  a  man  alienates  a 
thing  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  a  claimant  by  auV 
stituling  for  himself  another  against  whom  the 
claimant  cannot  so  easily  prosecute  his  right.  In 
the  case  of  a  thing  which  the  possessor  had  thus 
alienated,  the  praetor  gave  an  actio  in  factum  against 
the  alienor  to  the  full  value  of  the  thing.  If  a  man 
assigned  a  claim  or  right  with  the  view  of  injuring 
his  adversary  by  giving  him  a  harder  claimant  to 
deal  with,  the  adversary  could  meet  the  assignee, 
when  be  sued,  with  an  exceptio  judicii  mutandi 
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RETIS. 


RETI3. 


The  case  of  alienatio  in  fraudem  creditorum  fac- 
ta.1 When  a  man  was  insolvent  (non  soivendo), 
and  alienated  his  property  for  the  purpose  of  injuring 
hi*  creditors,  the  praetor's  edict  gave  the  creditors  a 
remedy.  If,  for  instance,  a  debt  was  paid  post  bona 
possessa,  it  was  absolutely  void,  for  the  effect  of  the 
bonorum  possessio  in  the  case  of  insolvency  was  to 
put  all  the  creditors  on  the  same  footing.  If  any 
alienation  was  made  before  the  bonorum  possessio, 
it  was  valid  in  some  cases.  A  debtor  might  reject 
anything  which  was  for  his  advantage,  for  the  prae- 
tor's edict  related  only  to  the  diminution  of  his  prop- 
erty, and  not  to  its  increase.  If  the  act  was  such 
as  to  diminish  his  property  (fraudationis  causa),  the 
creditors,  as  a  general  rule,  were  entitled  to  have 
the  act  undone.  A  creditor  who  exacted  his  just 
debt  was  entitled  to  retain  it.  The  actio  by  which 
the  creditors  destroyed  the  effect  of  an  illegal  alien- 
ation was  called  pauliana,  which  was  brought  by 
the  curator  bonorum  in  the  name  of  the  creditors, 
for  the  restoration  of  the  thing  which  had  been  im- 
properly aliened,  and  all  its  fruits.  The  creditors 
were  also  entitled  to  an  interdictum  fraudatorium  in 
order  to  get  possession  of  the  thing  that  had  been 
improperly  aliened." 

In  the  imperial  times,  restitutio  was  also  applied 
to  the  remission  of  a  punishment,'  which  could  only 
be  done  by  the  imperial  grace.* 

RESTITUTO'RIA  ACTIO.  (Vid.  Ihtbecissio, 
p.  543.) 

RETIATUr.    ( Vid.  Gladmtoeis,  p.  476.) 

RETI'CULUM.    (Vid.  Ciuimci.) 

RETIS  and  RETE,  dim.  RETICULUM  (d«- 
rvov),  a  Net.  Nets  were  made  most  commonly  of 
flax  from  Egypt,  Colchis,  the  vicinity  of  the  Cinyps 
in  North  Africa,  and  some  other  places.  Occasion- 
ally they  were  of  hemp.'  They  are  sometimes  call- 
ed lino.  (Jtiva)  on  account  of  the  material  of  which 
they  consisted.*  The  meshes  (macula,''  Pptyot, 
dim.  jipoxittc*)  were  great  or  small,  according  to  the 
purposes  intended,  and  these  purposes  were  very 
various.  But  by  far  the  most  important  application 
of  network  was  to  the  three  kindred  arts  of  fowling, 
hunting,  and  fishing :  and  besides  the  general  terms 
used  alike  in  reference  to  all  these  employments, 
there  are  special  terms  to  be  explained  under  each 
of  these  heads. 

I.  In  fowling,  the  use  of  nets  was  comparatively 
limited ;'  nevertheless,  thrushes  were  caught  in 
them  ;•*  and  doves  or  pigeons,  with  their  limbs  tied 
up  or  fastened  to  the  ground,  or  with  their  eyes  cov- 
ered or  put  out,  were  confined  in  a  net,  in  order  that 
their  cries  might  allure  others  into  the  snare."  The 
ancient  Egyptians,  as  we  learn  from  the  paintings  in 
their  tombs,  caught  birds  in  clap-nets.1* 

II.  In  hunting,  it  was  usual  to  extend  nets  in  a 
curved  line  of  considerable  length,  so  as  in  part  to 
surround  a  space  into  which  the  beasts  of  chase, 
such  as  the  hare,  the  boar,  the  deer,  the  lion,  and  the 
bear,  were  driven  through  the  opening  left  on  one 
side."  This  range  of  nets  was  flanked  by  cords,  to 
which  feathers  dyed  scarlet  and  of  other  bright  col- 
ours were  tied,  so  as  to  flare  and  flutter  in  the  wind. 
The  hunters  then  sallied  forth  with  their  dogs,  dis- 
lodged the  animals  from  their  coverts,  and  by  shouts 
•nd  barking  drove  them  first  within  the  formido,  as 
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the  apparatus  of  string  and  feathers  was  called,  and 
then,  as  they  were  scared  with  this  appearance 
within  the  circuit  of  the  nets.  Splendid  descrip- 
tions of  this  scene  are  given  in  some  of  the  follow- 
ing passages,  all  of  which  allude  to  the  spacious  en- 
closure of  network.1  The  accompanying  woodcuts 
are  taken  from  two  bas-reliefs  in  the  collection  of 
ancient  marbles  at  Ince-Blundell  in  Lancashire.  In 
the  uppermost  figure,  three  servants  with  staves 
carry  on  their  shoulders  a  large  net,  which  is  intend 


ed  to  be  set  up  as  already  described.'  The  fore- 
most servant  holds  by  a  leash  a  dog,  which  is  eagei 
to  pursue  the  game.  In  the  middle  figure  the  net  is 
set  up.    At  each  end  of  it  stands  a  watchman  hold 


ing  a  staff.*  Being  intended  to  take  such  large 
quadrupeds  as  boars  and  deer  (which  are  seen  with- 
in it),  the  meshes  are  very  wide  (retia  rara*).  The 
net  is  supported  by  three  stakes  (ot&Jluuc,*  axeo- 
net,'  vari7).  To  dispose  the  nets  in  this  manner 
was  called  retia  jxmere,'  or  retia  tendere.'  Compa- 
ring it  with  the  stature  of  the  attendants,  we  perceive 
the  net  to  be  between  five  and  six  feet  high.  The 
upper  border  of  the  net  consists  of  a  strong  rope, 
which  was  called  aapSCn.1'  The  figures  in  the  Ma- 
lowing  woodcut  represent  two  men  carrying  the  net 


home  after  the  chase ;  the  stakes  for  supportinf  n, 
two  of  which  they  hold  in  their  hands,  are  torkeo  »t 
the  top,  as  is  expressed  by  the  terms  for  them  al- 
ready quoted,  anconc*  and  ran. 

Besides  the  nets  used  to  enclose  woods  and  cov- 
erts, or  other  large  tracts  of  country,  two  additional 
kinds  are  mentioned  by  those  authors  who  treat  on 
hunting.  All  the  three  are  mentioned  together  by 
Xenophon  (iUrva,  tvoiia,  upicvt(,  ii.,  4),  and  by  Ne- 
mesianus.11 

The  two  additional  kinds  were  placed  at  intervals 
in  the  same  circuit  with  the  large  hunting-net  or 
haye.  The  road-net  (plaga,  hSiiov)  was  much  less 
than  the  others,  and  was  placed  across  -uads  and 
narrow  openings  between  bushes.  The  purse  or 
tunnel  net  (eattit,  aptcuO  was  made  with  a  bag  («- 
icpijaXoc"),  intended  to  receive  the  animal  when 
chased  towards  the  extremity  of  the  enclosure. 
Within  this  bag,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  were  placed 
branches  of  trees,  to  keep  it  expanded,  and  to  decoy 


1.  (Virg.,  Geora.,  iii.,  4)1-413.— An.,  iT.,  181,  151-159;  *., 
707-715.— Orid,  Epiat.,  iT.,  41,  4S;  t..  19,  SO.— Oppian,  Crneg, 
it.,  1S0-123.— Eurip.,  Bacche>,  8S1-SJS.)— S.  (Tibullue,  i,  4,49, 
50.— Sen.,  Hippol.,  i.,  1.,  44.— Propert.,  iT.,  S,  SS.) — 3.  (Oppian, 
Crneg.,  iT.,  194.)  — 4.  (Virg.,  JBn.,  it.,  131.  —  Hor.,  Euod.,  ii.. 
33.)— 5.  (Oppian,  Cyneg.,  iT..  87,  Ac  —  Pollux,  t.,  31.)  — • 
(Qretiue,  Crneg.,  87.)— 7.  (Loam,  it..  439.)— 8.  (Virg.,  Georg 
i.,  307.)— 9.  (Orid,  Art.  AnuU.,  i.,  45.)— 10.  (Xenn  Be  Vena* 
Ti.,  9.)—  1 1    (Cyneg.,  S99,  300.)— IS.  ( Xen.,  De  Venal.,  Ti.,  T  ) 
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REX  SACRIFICULUS 


BJlA. 


the  anijoals  by  making  it  invisible.  The  words 
uf/svc  or  cassis  are  used  metaphysically  to  denote 
some  certain  method  of  destruction,  and  are  more 
particularly  applied,  as  well  as  ii/j^i6Xi)orpov,  which 
will  be  explained  immediately,  to  the  large  shawl  in 
which  Clytemnestra  enveloped  her  husband  in  order 
to  murder  him.1 

III.  Fishing-nets  (.dXievruca  SUna*)  were  of  six 
different  lands,,  which  are  enumerated  by  Oppian' 
as  follows : 

Tuv  rti  piv  au+tSktiarpa,  to.  Si  ypifoi  KaXtovrai, 

Tdyyafia  T*,  f.-o*  tworw  nepaiyite,  iii  oayijvaL, 

"kMa  6i  kckMjokowi  KcM/iftara. 

Of  these,  by  far  the  most  common  were  the  a/if  i- 
(Anorpov,  or  casting-net  (funaa,  jaculum,  retiacu- 
turn),  and  the  aaynvti,  «■  «.,  the  drag-net  or  sean  («r«- 
gum,*  trtguU,  verricvlum).  Consequently,  these 
two  are  the  only  kinds  mentioned  by  Virgil*  and  by 
Ovid.4  Of  the  xaXv/iua  we  find  nowhere  any  far- 
ther mention.  We  are  also  ignorant  of  the  exast 
form  and  use  of  the  yptoof,  although  its  comparative 
utility  may  he  inferred  from  the  mention  of  it  in  con- 
junction with  the  sean  and  casting-net  by  Artemi- 
dorus7  and  Plutarch  (vept  ei8vu.*).  The  yayyapov 
was  a  small  net  for  catching  oysters.'  The  viroxj) 
was  a  landing-net,  made  with  a  hoop  (kvkXoc )  fast- 
ened to  a  pole,  and  perhaps  provided  also  with  the 
means  of  closing  the  circular  aperture  at  the  top.'* 
The  metaphorical  use  of  the  term  au^l6Xqtrrpov  has 
been  already  mentioned.  That  it  denoted  a  casting- 
net  may  be  concluded  both  from  its  etymology  and 
from  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  mentioned,  by 
various  authors.11  More  especially  the  casting-net, 
being  always  pear-shaped  or  conical,  was  suited  to 
the  use  mentioned  under  the  article  Conopsdh.  Its 
I/atin  names  are  found  in  the  passages  of  Virgil's 
Georgics,  and  of  the  Vulgate  Bible  above  referred 
to,  in  Plautua,"  and  in  Isidorus  Hisp." 

The  English  term  tean  (which  is  also,  in  the  south 
of  England,  pronounced  and  spelt  seine,  as  in  French) 
has  been  brought  into  our  language  by  a  corruption 
of  the  Greek  aayijvv,  through  the  Vulgate  Bible 
(tugena)  and  the  Anglo-Saxon.14  This  net,  which, 
as  now  used  both  by  the  Arabians  and  by  our  own 
fishermen  in  Cornwall,  is  sometimes  half  a  mile 
long,  was  probably  of  equal  dimensions  among  the 
ancients,  for  they  speak  of  it  as  nearly  taking  in  the 
compass  of  a  whole  bay."  This  circumstance  well 
illustrates  the  application  of  the  term  to. describe 
the  besieging  of  a  city :  to  encircle  a  city  by  an  un- 
interrupted line  of  soldiers  was  called  aay^vtieiv." 
The  use  of  corks  (ftXXot,  cortices  suberini1'1)  to  sup- 
port the  top,  and  of  leads  (uoXttdlScf )  to  keep  down 
the  bottom,  is  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient  wri- 
ters," and  is  clearly  exhibited  in  some  of  the  paint- 
ings in  Egyptian  tombs.  Leads,  and  pieces  of  wood 
serving  as  floats  instead  of  corks,  still  remain  on  a 
sean  which  is  preserved  in  the  fine  collection  of 
Egyptian  antiquities  at  Berlin. 
REUS.  (Vii.  Actor  ;  Obligations*,  p.  675.) 
REX  SACRIFI'OULUS,  REX  SACRIFICUS, 


I.  ( J5«*,  Ana*.,  1065, 1S44,  1151.— Choeph.,  485.— Euxaea., 
IIS.)-*.  (Died.  Sic.,  itu,  43,  p.  193,  ad.  Wen.)— 3  (Hat.,  iii., 
80-81,— 4.  (I>"l-  Hiip.,  Orif.,  xix.,  5.)—  *.  (Georg..  i,  141, 
14* )  -6.  (Art.  Ami.,  i.,  TO,  TO.)— 7.  <ii,  14.1-8.  <V„  t.,  p. 
MS,  «1.  Staph.)— 9.  (Heerch.,  •.  t.  .Sachyl,  Agaa.,  153  -Ar- 
nan,  lad.,  k,  p.  SS5,  ad.  Blaacardi.)  — 10.  (Oppian,  Hal ,  It, 
Ml.)  — 11  [RaM  Scat.  Hero.,  113-115.—  Herod.,  L,  141.— 
Peala  exli.,  10.  —  baiaa,  xix.,  8.  — Hah.,  i.,  15-17,  Saptuagiat 
•ad  Vulgate  Twiioo*.— St.  Matthew,  it.,  18— St.  Mark,  i.,l«.) 
— H.  I Aainar.,  I.,  L,  87.— True,  I,  i.,  14.) — 13.  (Orig  ,  xix.,  a.) 
—14  abet-,  irri.,  5, 14 ;  xlrii.,  10.— St.  Matthew,  xin  ,  47, 48. 
— St.  Joha,  xxi.,  0-11.1—15.  (Horn.,  Od.,  xxii.,  184-387  •  Aki- 
fkroa,  t,  17,  18)  —  16.  (Herod.,  iii.,  145 ;  ri.,  11.  —  Plato,  D« 
Legg .,  iii.,  prope  An. — Heliod.,  fh".,  p.  104,  ad.  Conunelini.)— 17. 
(Sidoa.  ApoU.,  Epiat.,  ii.,  S.  —  Plia-,  H.  N.,  zvU.  8. « 11.)  — 18. 
(Oiid,  Trrrt.,  HI,  if ,  11, 11.  -  jBUao,  H.  «-,  xtu,  41.  — v 
«ii,  IS, « 1.) 


or  REX  SACRORUM.  When  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary powers  of  the  king  were  transferred  to  two 
praetors  or  consuls,  upon  the  establishment  of  the 
republican  government  at  Rome,  these  magistrates 
were  not  invested  with  that  part  of  the  royal  dignity 
by  virtue  of  which  he  had  been  the  high-priest  of 
his  nation,  and  had  conducted  several  of  the  sacra 
publica,  but  this  priestly  part  of  his  office  was  trans 
ferred  to  a  priest  called  rex  sacrificulus  or  rex 
sacrorum.1  The  first  rex  sacrorum  was  designated, 
at  the. command,  of  the  consuls,  by  the  college  of 
pontiffs,  and  inaugurated  by  the  augurs.  He  was 
always  elected  and  inaugurated  in  the  comitiacalata, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  pontiffs  ;*  and,  as  long 
as  a  rex  sacrificulus  was  appointed  at  Rome,  he 
was  always  a  patrician,  for  as  he  had  no  influence 
upon  the  management  of  political  affairs,  the  pie 
beians  never  coveted  this  dignity.'  But,  for  the  same 
reason,  the  patricians,  too,  appear  at  last  to  have  at- 
tributed little  importance  to  the  office,  whence  it 
sometimes  occurs  that  for  one,  or  even  for  two  sue 
cessive  years,  no  rex  sacrorum  was  appointed,  and 
during  the  civil  wars  in  the  last  period  of  the  Repub- 
lic, the  office  appears  to  have  fallen  altogether  into 
disuse.  Augustus,  however,  seems  to  have  revived 
it,  for  we  find  frequent  mention  of  it  during  the  Em- 
pire, until  it  was  probably  abolished  in  the  time  of 
Theodosius.4 

Considering  that  this  priest  was  the  religious 
representative  of  the  kings,  he  ranked,  indeed,  higher 
than  all  other  priests,  and  even  higher  than  the 
pontifex  maximus,'  but  in  power  and  influence  he 
was  far  inferior  to  him  (Id  sacerdotium  pontiJU- 
nbjecere*).  He  held  his  office  for  life,7  was  not 
allowed  to  hold  any  civil  or  military  dignity,  and 
was,  at  the  same  time,  exempted  from  all  mili 
tary  and  civil  duties.'  His  principal  function* 
were :  1 .  To  perform  those  sacra  publica  which  had 
before  been  performed  by  the  kings ;  and  his  wife, 
who  bore  the  title  of  regina  sacrorum,  had,  like  the 
queens  of  former  days,  also  to  perform  certaiu 
priestly  functions.  These  sacra  publica  he  or  bis 
wife  had  to  perform  on  all  the  calends,  ides,  and 
the  nundines;  he  to  Jupiter,  and  she  to  Juno,  in 
the  regia.'  2.  On  the  days  called  regifugium  he 
had  to  offer  a  sacrifice  in  the  comitium,  (Kid. 
RsQiruaitm.)  3.  When  extraordinary  portenta 
seemed  to  announce  some  general  calamity,  it  was 
his  duty  to  try  to  propitiate  the  anger  of  the  gods." 
4.  On  the  nundines  when  the  people  assembled  in 
the  city,  the  rex  sacrorum  announced  (edicebat)  to 
them  the  succession  of  the  festivals  for  the  month. 
This  part  pf  his  functions,  .however,  must  have 
ceased  after  the  time  of  Cn.  Flavius."  He  lived 
in  a  domus  publica  on  the  Via  Sacra,  near  the  regia 
and  the  house  of  the  vestal  virgins." 

*RHA  ('Pu).  "  It  is  now  generally  admitted,'' 
says  Adams,  "  that  the  frd  of  Dioscorides  is  the 
species  of  Rhubarb  called  Rheum  raponlicum.  Mat- 
thiolus  and  Dodonaeus  thought  that  the  f>w>v  of 
Paulus  ^Egineta  was  the  common  purgative  Rhu- 
barb; and  Dr.  Friend  supposed  that  Paulus  and 
Alexander  were  acquainted  with  the  true  Rheum 
palnuUum.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  the  plant 
treated  ot  by  Paulus  and  Alexander  is  the  same  as 
the  pa  of  Dioscorides.  Sprengel  remarks  that 
Isidorus  is  the  first  author  who  applied  the  name 
Rheum  barbarum  to  the  true  Rhubarb.  The  name 
Rha  is  derived  from  the  old  appellation  of  the  Wol- 


1.  (Lit.,  ii.,  *.—  DiooTa-,  if.,  74 ;  f..  1.)— ».  (G«U.,  xf .,  S7.) 
— 1.  (Lif.,  f.,  41.  —  Cic,  Pro  Dom.,  14.)  —  4.  (OreUi,  loaor.,  n. 
StdO,  118S,  SS63.)  —  5.  <Pe«u»,  a.  f.  Ordo  Sacerdotum.)  —  6. 
(Lif.,  ii.,  S.)  —  7.  (Dionfa..  if.,74.)  — 8.  (Dionfa.,  I.  c— Plot., 
Qnaat.  Rom.,  00.  —  Lif.,  xl.,  43.—  0.  (Varro,  Do  Liaa;.  Lat..  t.. 
p.  54,  ftp.  —  Maerob.,  sat.,  i.,  15.)  — 10.  (Feat,  a.  f.  Regia 
Feria.)— 11.  (Varro,  D»  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  p.54.— Sarr.  ad  JBu*  fiii  ■ 
854.)  — IS.  (Ambroach,  StoaVn  aad  Andeut.,  p.  41-78) 
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ga,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the  plant  was 
anciently  found."1 

*RHAMNUS  OMpvor),  a  thorn-tree.  "Of  the 
three  species  briefly  described  by  Dioscorides,  the 
first  is  unquestionably  the  Lyeium  Europaum;  the 
second  (XevKorcpa),  the  Lyeium  Afrum,  as  Sprengel 
thinks  ;  and  the  third,  the  Rhamnus  poliurus.  The 
last  two  species  are  those  described  by  Tbeophras- 
tus.  The  first  is  the  species  described  by  Galen 
and  Paulus.'" 

*RHAPH'ANIS  (fiafavic),  the  Radish.  "  The  first 
species  of  Theophrastus,  to  which  the  name  is  more 
especially  applicable,  is  referred  to  the  Raphanus 
tativiu,  or  Garden  Radish,  by  Stackbouse,  Dier- 
bach,  and  Sprengel.  The  other  species  of  the  same 
writer  is  probably  tht  i'ochUarm  Armoracia,  or 
Horseradish.  The  frafavic  aypia  of  Dioscorides 
is  held  by  Sprengel  to  be  the  Raphanus  maritimus, 
Smith."' 

*RHAPHANOS  (/Jdiavof),  the  Brastiea  oleracea, 
ot  Sea  Cabbage.  ( Vii.  Cbambe.)  The  species  to 
which  Theophrastus  applies  the  epithet  of  ovXifvX- 
"Koc,  Stackhouse  calls  "Curled  Savoy,"  and  the 
fawipvteof,  the  "  Smooth  Cabbage."  According  to 
Bauhin,  the  "  Pompeiana"  of  Pliny  is  the  Bratsica 
cauliflora,  or  Cauliflower.' 

RHEDA  or  REOA  was  a  travelling  carriage 
with  four  wheels.  Like  the  Cotinbs  and  the  Esss- 
ddm,  it  was  of  Gallic  origin,'  and  may  perhaps  con- 
tain the  same  root  as  the  German  reilen  and  our 
ride.  It  was  the  common  carriage  used  by  the 
Romans  for  travelling,  and  was  frequently  made 
large  enough  not  only  to  contain  many  persons,  but 
also  baggage  and  utensils  of  various  kinds.'  The 
word  Epiriudiun,  which  was  formed  by  the  Romans 
from  the  Greek  preposition  iirl  and  the  Gallic  rheda,1 
is  explained  by  the  scholiast  on  Juvenal*  as  "  Or- 
namentum  rhtdarum  aut  plaustrum." 

RHETOR  {(wrap).     (  Vid.  PHTOP1KH  TPA+H.) 

PHTOPIKH  TPA*H  (JmropiKTi  ypatf).  The  best 
interpretation  of  this  expression  is  perhaps  that  giv- 
en by  Harpocration  and  Suidas,9  ?  Kara  fmropoc  ye- 
vopivT),  yput/iavroc  ft  fj  tlnovroc  f/  irpa£avToc  mipavo- 
urn  There  was  not  any  particular  class  of  persons 
called  fiiroptc  invested  with  a  legal  character,  or  in- 
trusted with  political  duties  at  Athens;  for  every 
citizen  who  did  not  labour  under  some  special  dis- 
ability was  entitled  to  address  the  people  in  assem- 
bly, make  motions,  propose  laws,  &c.  The  name 
of  ffiroptc,  however,  was  given,  in  common  parlance, 
to  those  orators  and  statesmen  who  more  especially 
devoted  themselves  to  the  business  of  public  speak- 
ing, while  those  who  kept  aloof  from,  or  took  no 
part  in,  the  business  of  popular  assemblies,  were 
called  iSiurai.  Hence  (wrap  is  explained  by  Suidas," 
'O  Uifup  <rvfi6ovfasvuv  Kal  6  tv  dq/up  uyopevuv.  The 
fitlTopini)  ypafyh  might  be  either  the  same  as  the 
napavbfiuv  ypaay,  or  a  more  special  prosecution,  at- 
tended with  heavier  penalties,  against  practised 
demagogues,  who  exerted  their  talents  and  influ- 
ence to  deceive  the  people  and  recommend  bad 
measures.  Others  have  conjectured  this  to  be  a 
proceeding  similar  to  the  tirayytXla  doKiftaaiac,  di- 
rected against  those  persons  who  ventured  to  speak 
in  public  after  having  been  guilty  of  some  misde- 
meanour, which  would  render  them  liable  to  irtfUa. 
Of  this  nature  was  the  charge  brought  against 
Timarchus  by  ./Eschines,  whose  object  was  to  pre- 

1.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  3. — Galen,  De  Simpl.,  viii. — Paul.  JEgia.,  rli., 
3. — Adams,  Append.,  a.  t.) — 3.  (Dioscor.,  i„  119.  —  Galen,  De 
Simpl.,  Tiii. — Theophr.,  iii.,  18. — Pattl.  JEgin.,  Tii.,  3. — Adams, 
Append.,  a.  r.)— 8.  (Dioscor.,  ii.,  137, 138.— Theophr.,  H.  P,  i., 
8 ;  Tii.,  4'. —  Galen,  De  Simpl.,  viii. — Adams,  Append.,  a.  t.)  — 4. 
(Theophr.,  II.  P.,  i.,  3.  — Adams,  Append.,  «.  t.)  —  S.  (Quint., 
Inst.  Oral.,  i.,  5,  *  •&—  Cas.,  Bell.  Gall.,  i.,  61.)— 4.  (Cic,  Pro 
Mi!..  10,  SO.— Jot.,  iii.,  10.— Mart.,  iii.,  47.)— 7.  (Quint.,  1.  c.)— 
a  (viii.,  6».)— ».  (a.  »  —  1C.  (a  t  ) 
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vent  the  latter  from  appearing  as  prosecutor  agaiast 
him  on  the  subject  of  the  embassy  to  Philip.' 

RHETRA  (^rpo).    (Vtd.  Noiios.) 

•RHINE  (Jhvv),  the  Squtku  squatina,  called  in 
English  the  Monk  or  Angel  Fish.  Rondelet  states 
that  the  monknsh  will  sometimes  weigh  160  lbs. 
Pennant  remarks  that  this  fish  connects  the  genera 
of  the  Rays  and  Sharks.' 

♦RHINOCEROS  (JuvoKtpo^),  the  Rhinoceros. 
Two  species,  or,  as  some  make  them  to  be,  two  va- 
rieties of  the  rhinoceros,  are  described  by  modern 
naturalists,  namely,  the  R.  Asiaticus  (a  native  of 
India  and  Java),  having  but  one  horn,  and  the  R. 
Africus  (a  native  of  Africa,  and  also  of  Sumatra), 
with  two  horns.  The  former  of  these  is  the  Uni- 
corn of  Scripture.' 

•RHODON  066o»),  the  Rose.  "It  would  be 
useless,"  remarks  Adams,  "  to  attempt  to  particu- 
larize all  the  species  to  which  this  term  was  applied, 
more  especially  as  some  of  them  are  treated  under 
other  heads.  I  may  mention,  however,  that  Spren- 
gel refers  the  fmia  of  Dioscorides  to  the  Rosa 
lutea,  Dalech.,  and  R.  arvensis.  Stackhouse  marks 
the  fioiov  thtooifvXXov  as  the  Rota  cinnamomea, 
and  the  j>6Sov  itcarmtTaAvXXov  as  the  Rosa  eentifo 
lia."* 

•RH03A  or  RHOA  (fnia,  fiod),  the  Pirates 
granalum,  or  Pomegranate-tree.  The  flowers  ol 
the  cultivated  pomegranate  are  called  kvtivol, 
those  of  the  wild  pakaiana.  The  bark  or  rind  of 
the  fruit  was  called  aiiiov  by  the  Greeks,  and  tuaii- 
corium  by  the  Romans.* 

♦RHOMBUS  d>6fiSo(),  a  species  offish,  the  Brill 
or  Pearl,  Pleuroneetes  Rhombus,  L.  "  But,"  as  Ad- 
ams remarks,  "  since  the  common  turbot,  or  Pin- 
ronectes  maximus,  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  may 
have  applied  this  name  to  it  also."* 

♦RHUS  (/foOf),  the  Rhus  coriaria,  or  elm-leavec 
Snmach.  In  Cyprus,  according  to  Sibthorp,  the 
Rhus  coriaria  retains  its  ancient  name  of  oove.  The 
powdered  fruit  is  sprinkled  upon  the  meat  as  season 
tog.' 

*RHYTA  (fivrti),  the  Ruta  gravcolens,  or  common 
Rue.* 

RHYTON  (pvrm),  a  drinking-hom  (tlpae),  by 
which  name  it  was  originally  called,  is  said  by 
Athenaeus'  to  have  been  first  made  under  Ptolemy 
Philadelphia ;  but  it  is  even  mentioned  in  Demos- 
thenes," as  Athensus  himself  also  remarks.  The 
oldest  and  original  form  of  this  drinking-hom  was 
probably  the  horn  of  the  ox,  but  one  end  of  K  was 
afterward  ornamented  with  the  heads  of  various 
animals  and  birds.  We  frequently  find  representa- 
tions of  the  jnirov  on  ancient  vases  depicting  sym- 
posia. (See  woodcut,  p.  326.)  Several  specimens 
of  these  drinking-horns  have  also  been  discovered 
at  Pompeii :"  two  of  these  are  given  in  the  following 
cut. 

The  fwrbv  had  a  small  opening  at  the  bottom, 
which  the  person  who  drank  put  into  his  mouth, 
and  allowed  thewine  to  run  in ;  hence  it  derived 
its  name  (bvo/utoflai  tf  Aird  rye  ^voeue1').  We  see 
persons  using  the  fivrov  in  this  way  in  ancient 


I  (SchSmann,  De  Comit.,  108.—  Meier,  Alt.  Proc,  809.)—  t 
(Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  15,  &c—  De  Part.  Anim.,  it.,  IS  —  Athen, 
Tii. — Oppian,  Hal.,  i. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxii.,  11. — Adams,  Append-, 
s.  v.) — 3.  (Agathar.  ap.  Phot. —  Strabo,  xvi.— Oppian,  Cyn.,  ii., 
551.—  JElian,  N.  A.,  ZTii.,  44.— Adams,  Append.,  s.v.)—  4. 
(Theophr.,  H.  P,  i.,  19,  dec  — Dioscor.,  i.,  130.  —  Galen,  De 
Simpl.,  Tiii. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  t.)— 5.  (Horn.,  Od.,  si.,  668 — 
—Theophr,  H.  P.,  ii.,  S.— Dioscor..  it.,  151.— Adams,  Append.. 
s.  t.)  —  8.  (Xenoc.  et  Galen,  De  al.  —  jElian,  N.  A.,  xrr.,  S.  -  - 
Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 7.  (Theophr.,  iii.,  18.— Dioscor.,  i.,  47 
— Galen,  De  Simp. .  liii.— Adams,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 8.  (Nicead. 
Alex.,  30*.— Adams.  Append.,  s.  t.)— 9.  (ii.,  p.  497,  ».)— 10.  (» 
Mid.,  p.  665,  t9.)— 11.  (Muaeo  Borbonico,  vol.  nil,  14,  t.  •*,)- 
IS.  (Allien.,  xi.,  p.  497,  s.) 
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paintings.  Martial'  speaks  of  it  under  the  name 
(if  Rhythm.1 

•RHYTROS  (/tiTpot),  a  plant,  which  many  ol  the 
commentators  on  Theophrastus,  &c,  and  Spren- 
'gel  and  Stackhouse  among  the  rest,  conclude  to 
hare  been  the  Echinopt,  L.  "  But,"  as  Schneider 
remarks,  "  it  is  better,  with  Bauhin,  to  admit  our 
ignorance  of  it,  than  indulge  in  unfounded  conjec- 
tures."* 

RICA.     ( Vid.  Flakkn,  p.  446.) 

RICI'NIUM,  RECI'NIUM,  or  RECINUS,  an  arti- 
cle of  dress.  The  name  was,  according  to  Festus,* 
applied  to  any  dress  consisting  of  a  square  piece  of 
cloth.  It  occurs  in  a  fragment  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,'  and  the  ancient  commentators,  according 
to  Festus,  explained  the  word  there  as  a  toga  for 
women  (if  the  reading  ter.  togam  be  right  instead 
of  virilem  togam),  with  a  purple  stripe  in  front. 
That  it  was  an  article  of  female  dress,  and  more 
especially  a  small  and  short  kind  of  pallium,  is 
stated  by  Nonius,'  on  the  authority  of  Varro.  It 
was  worn  in  grief  and  mourning,  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  one  half  of  it  was  thrown  back,'  whence 
the  ancient  grammarians  derive  the  word  from  reji- 
cere,  although  it  is  manifestly  a  derivative  from 
rka,  which  was  a  covering  of  the  head  used  by  fe- 
males.* The  grammarians  appear  themselves  to 
have  had  no  clear  idea  of  the  ricinium ;  but,  after 
careful  examination  of  the  passages  above  referred 
to,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of  mantle,  witb 
a  sort  of  cowl  attached  to  it,  in  order  to  cover  the 
head.  It  was  also  worn  by  mimes  upon  the  stage;10 
and  the  mavortium,  mavorte,  or  mavors  of  later 
times,  was  thought  to  be  only  another  name  for 
what  had  formerly  been  called  ricinium. 

RINGS  {SoKTvfca,  annuli).  Every  freeman  in 
Greece  appears  to  have  used  a  ring ;  and,  at  least 
in  the  earlier  times,  not  as  an  ornament,  but  as  an 
article  for  use,  as  the  ring  always  served  as  a  seal 
How  ancient  the  custom  of  wearing  rings  among 
the  Greeks  was  cannot  be  ascertained,  though  it  is 
certain,  as  even  Pliny"  observes,  that  in  the  Ho- 
meric poems  there  are  no  traces  of  it  In  works  of 
fiction,  however,  and  those  legends  in  which  the 
customs  of  later  ages  are  mixed  np  witb  those  of 
the  earliest  times,  we  find  the  most  ancient  heroes 
described  as  wearing  rings."  But  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  the  custom  of  wearing  rings  was  intro- 
duced into  Greece  from  Asia,  where  it  appears  to 
have  been  almost  universal."  In  the  time  of  Solon, 
seal-rings  (afpayiiec),  as  well  as  the  practice  of 
counterfeiting  them,  appears  to  have  been  rather 
common,  for  Diogenes  Laertius"  speaks  of  a  law 
of  Solon  which  forbade  the  artists  to  keep  the  form 
of  a  seal  (oQpayic)  which  he  had  sold.  (Instances 
of  counterfeited  seals  are  given  in  Becker's  Chari- 
ties.")   Whether,  however,  it  was  customary,  as 


1  (Pitt,  d'  Ercnlano,  T.,  t.  46.— Zahn,  Oraam.  nnd  Wandgem., 
v 90.)  —  3.  (ii.,  ».)— 3.  (Becker,  Chariklee,  ■.,  p.  SO}.)— 4. 
Theophr.,  H.  P.,  t>.,  4.— Attain,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 3.  (a.  t.>— «. 
(Cic.,  De  Leg*.,  ii.,  S3.)— 7.  (xir.,  33.)— 8.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Let., 
It.,  p.  37,  Bid. — Serr.  ad  JEu*  i.,  380.  —  Isidnr.,  Orig;.,  xix.,  33.) 
—  9.  (Vairo,  1.  e.—  Feat.,  a.  r.  Rica.)  —10.  (Feat.,  1. «.,  aad  a.  t. 
Orchestra.)— I 1.  (U.  N.,  xxxiti,  4.) —IS.  (Pane.,  i.,  17,  i  3  ;  x., 
30,  «  *.~Enrip.,  Iph.  Aul.,  1M.— Id.,  Hippo!.,  830.)— 13.  (Herod.. 
1^133.-  Plat.,  De  Refold,  if.,  p.  S».)-14.  (U«7.)-».  (H.,p. 


early  as  he  time  of  Solon,  to  vimi  rings  wili 
precious  si  ones  on  which  the  figures  were  engraved, 
may  justly  be  doubted ;  and  it  is  much  more  proba 
ble  that  at  that  time  the  figures  were  cut  in  thi 
metal  of  the  ring  itself,  a  custom  which  was  nev 
er  abandoned  altogether.  Rings  without  precious 
stones  were  called  aatojdoj,  the  name  of  the  gem 
being  frftot  or  afpayic.1  In  later  times  rings  wero 
worn  more  as  ornaments  than  as  articles  for  use, 
and  persons  now  were  no  longer  satisfied  with  one, 
bu?  Tore  two,  three,  or  even  more  rings ;  and  in- 
stances are  recorded  of  those  who  regularly  loaded 
their  hands  with  rings.'  Greek  women  likewise  used 
to  wear  rings,  but  not  so  frequently  as  men ;  the 
rings  of  women  also  appear  to  have  been  less  costly 
than  those  of  men,  for  some  are  mentioned  which 
were  made  of  amber,  ivory,  Ac.'  •  Rings  were 
mostly  worn  on  the  fourth  finger  (irapafieow*). 
The  Lacedemonians  are  said  to  have  used  iron 
rings  at  all  times.*  With  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  Sparta,  the  law  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  at- 
tempted, in  any  Greek  state,  to  counteract  the  great 
partiality  for  this  luxury ;  and  nowhere  m  Greece 
does  the  right  of  wearing  a  golden  ring  appear  to 
have  been  confined  to  a  particular  order  or  class  of 
citizens. 

The  custom  of  wearing  rings  was  believed  to 
have  been  introduced  at  Rome  by  the  Sabines,  who 
were  described  in  the  early  legends  as  wearing 
golden  rings  with  precious  stones  (gemmati  atmulft' 
of  great  beauty.'  Floras'  states  that  it  was  in- 
troduced from  Etrnria  in  the  reign  of  Taiquinius 
Priscus,  and  Pliny*  derives  it  from  Greece.  The 
fact  that  among  the  statues  of  the  Roman  kings  k. 
the  Capitol,  two,  Numa  and  Servios  Tulhus,  were 
represented  with  rings,  can  scarcely  be  adduced  as 
an  argument  for  their  early  use,  as  later  artists 
would  naturally  represent  the  kings  with  such  en- 
signs as  were  customary  for  the  highest  magistrates 
in  later  times.  But,  at  whatever  time  rings  may 
have  become  customary  at  Rome,  thus  much  is 
certain,  that  at  first  they  were  always  of  iron ;  that 
they  were  destined  for  the  same  purpose  as  in 
Greece,  namely,  to  be  used  as  seals ;  and  that  every 
free  Roman  had  a  right  to  use  such  a  ring.  This 
iron  ring  was  used  down  to  the  last  period  of  tho 
Republic  by  such  men  at-  >9ved  the  simplicity  of  the 
good  old  times.  Marius  wore  an  iron  ring  in  his 
triumph  over  Jugurtha,  and  several  noble  families 
adhered  to  the  ancient  custom,  and  never  wore 
golden  ones.' 

When  senators,  in  the  early  times  of  the  Republic, 
were  sent  as  ambassadors  to  a  foreign  state,  they 
wore,  during  the  time  of  their  mission,  golden  rings, 
which  they  received  from  the  state,  and  which  were, 
perhaps,  adorned  with  some  symbolic  representa- 
tion of  the  Republic,  and  might  serve  as  a  state- 
seal.  But  ambassadors  used  their  rings  only  in 
public ;  in  private  they  used  their  iron  ones."  In 
the  course  of  time  it  became  customary  for  all  the 
senators,  chief  magistrates,  and  at  last  for  the 
equites  also,  to  wear  a  golden  seal-ring."  This 
right  of  wearing  a  golden  ring,  which  was  subse- 
quently called  the  nu  annul*  aurei,  or  the  jut  annu- 
lonm,  remained  for  several  centuries  at  Rome  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  senators,  magistrates,  and 
equites,  while  all  other  persons  continued  to  use 
iron  ones."  Magistrates  and  governors  ef  provin- 
ces seem  to  have  had  the  right  of  conferring  upon 

1.  (AnemkJ.,  Oneiroorit.,  ii.,  *•,'— S.  (Plat.,  Hipp.  Mia.,  p. 
3*8.—  Aristoph.,  Eoelea.,  833.  —  nob.,  333,  with  the  echolia.— 
IKaareh  in  Demoeth.,  p.  SO.— Diog.  Laert.,  t.,  1.) — 3.  (Artenud., 
I.e.)— 4.  (Plot.,  Symp.  Fragm..  lib.  ii.  — Cell.,  x.,  10.)— » 
(Pirn.,  II.  N.,  xxxiii.,  4.)— «.  (Lit.,  i.,  II.— Dionjrs.,  ii.,  38.)— 7. 
(I.,  ».)  — 8.  (1.  o.)— ».  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  curia.,  0.)  — 10.  (Pli»., 
xxxiii.,  4.) — 11.  (Lit.,  ix.,  7,  40;  xxri.,  M.—> Cic.,e  Verr.,  it. 
S3.  —  Lit.,  xxiii.,  13.  — Flat.,  ii.,  0).  — 13  (Appin,  De  Rob, 
Pva.,  104.) 
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inferior  officers,  or  such  persons  as  bad  distinguish- 
ed themselves,  the  privilege  of  wearing  a  golden 
ring.  Verres  thus  presented  bis  secretary  with  a 
golden  ring  in  the  assembly  at  Syracuse.1  During 
the  Empire,  the  right  of  granting  tbe  annulus  au- 
reus belocged  to  the  emperors,  and  some  of  them 
were  not  very  scrupulous  in  conferring  this  privi- 
lege. Augustus  gave  it  to  Mona,  a  freedman,  and  to 
Antoninus  Musa,  a  physician.*  In  A.D.  2S  tbe  Em- 
peror Tiberius  ordained  that  the  golden  ring  should 
only  be  worn  by  those  ingenui  whose  fathers  and 
grandfathers  had  had  a  property  of  400,000  sester- 
tia,  and  not  by  any  freedman  or  slave.'  But  this 
restriction  was  of  little  avail,  and  the  ambition  for 
the  annulus  aureus  became  greater  than  it  had  ever 
been  before.4  The  emperors  Severus  and  Aurelian 
conferred  the  right  of  wearing  golden  rings  upon 
all  Roman  soldiers;'  and  Justinian  at  length  al- 
lowed all  the  cithtens  of  the  Empire,  whether  in- 
genui or  libertini,  to  wear  such  rings. 

The  status  of  a  person  who  had  received  the  jus 
annuli  appears  to  have  differed  at  different  times. 
During  the  Republic  and  the  early  part  of  the  Em- 
pire, the  jus  annuli  seems  to  have  made  a  person 
ingenuus  (if  be  was  a  libertus),  and  to  have  raised 
him  to  the  rank  of  eques,  provided  he  had  the  re- 
quisite equestrian  census,'  and  it  was  probably 
never  granted  to  any  one  who  did  not  possess  this 
sensus.  Those  who  lost  their  property,  or  were 
found  guilty  of  criminal  offences,  lost  the  jus  annu- 
li.' Afterward,  especially  from  the  time  of  Ha- 
drian, tbe  privilege  was  bestowed  upon  a  great  many 
freedmen,  and  such  persons  as  did  not  possess  the 
equestrian  census,  who  therefore,  for  this  reason 
alone,  could  not  become  equites;  nay,  tbe  jus  an- 
nuli, at  this  late  period,  did  not  even  raise  a  freed- 
man to  tbe  station  of  ingenuus :  he  only  became, 
as  it  were,  a  half  ingenuus  (qvati  ingenuus),  that 
is,  he  was  entitled  to  hold  a  public  office,  and  might 
at  any  future  time  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  eques.* 
The  lex  Visellia*  punished  those  freedmen  who 
sued  for  a  public  office  without  having  the  jus  an- 
nuli aurei.  In  many  cases  a  libertus  might,  through 
the  jus  annuli,  become  an  eques  if  he  bad  the  re- 
quisite census,  and  the  princeps  allowed  it ;  but  the 
annulus  itself  no  longer  included  this  honour.  This 
difference  in  the  character  of  the  annulus  appears 
to  be  clear,  also,  from  the  fact  that  women  received 
the  jus  annuli,"  and  that  Alexander  Severus,  though 
ho  allowed  all  his  soldiers  to  wear  the  golden  ring, 
yet  did  not  admit  any  freedmen  among  the  equites.1' 
The  condition  of  a  libertus  who  had  received  the 
jus  annuli  was  in  the  main  as  follows:  Hadrian 
bad  laid  down  the  general  maxim  that  he  should  be 
regarded  as  an  ingenuus  talvo  jure  patroni."  The 
patronus  had  also  to  give  his  consent  to  his  freedman 
accepting  the  jus  annuli,  and  Commodus  took  the 
annulus  away  from  those  who  had  received  it  with- 
out this  consent."  Hence  a  libertus  with  the  an- 
nulus might  be  tortured  if,  e.  g.,  his  patron  died  an 
unnatural  death,  as,  in  case  of  such  a  libertus  dying, 
his  patron  might  succeed  to  his  property.  The 
freedman  had  thus,  during  his  lifetime,  only  an  im- 
ago libertatis ;  he  was  a  quasi  ingenuus,  but  bad  not 
the  status  of  an  ingenuus,"  and  be  died  quasi  liber- 
tus. In  the  reign  of  Justinian  these  distinctions 
were  done  away  with.    Isidorus"  is  probably  allu- 

I.  (Cic.,  o.  V»it.,  lii.,  76,  80;  ad  Fern.,  ».,  »;— Sort.,  JuL, 
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ding  to  the  period  preceding  tho  reign  of  Justinian 
when  he  says  that  freemen  wore  golden,  freedmen 
silver,  and  slaves  iron  rings. 

The  practical  purposes  for  which  rings,  or,  rather, 
the  figures  engraved  upon  them,  were  used  at  al 
times,  were  the  same  as  those  for  which  we  us* 
our  seals.  Besides  this,  however,  persons,  whet 
tbey  left  their  houses,  used  to  seal  up  such  parts  aa 
contained  stores  or  valuable  things,  in  order  to  se- 
cure them  from  thieves,  especially  slaves.1  The 
ring  of  a  Roman  emperor  was  a  kind  of  state-seal, 
and  the  emperor  sometimes  allowed  the  use  of 
it  to  such  persons  as  he  wished  to  be  regarded  as 
his  representatives.*  The  keeping  of  the  imperial 
seal-ring  was  intrusted  to  an  especial  officer  (curt 
annuli*).  The  signs  engraved  upon  rings  were  very 
various,  as  we  may  judge  from  the  specimens  still 
extant :  they  were  portraits  of  ancestors  or  friends, 
subjects  connected  with  the  mythology  or  the  wor- 
ship of  the  gods ;  and  in  many  cases  a  person  had 
engraved  upon  his  seal  symbolical  allusions  to  the 
real  or  mythical  history  of  his  family.*  Sulla  thus 
wore  a  ring  with  a  gem,  on  which  Jugurtha  was 
represented  at  the  moment  he  was  made  prisoner.* 
Pompey  used  a  ring  on  which  three  trophies  were 
represented,'  and  Augustus  at  first  sealed  with  a 
sphinx,  afterward  with  a  portrait  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  at  last  with  his  own  portrait,  which  waa 
subsequently  done  by  several  emperors.'  The  prin- 
cipal value  of  a  ring  consisted  in  the  gem  framed  in 
it,  or,  rather,  in  the  workmanship  of  the  engraver. 
The  stone  most  frequently  used  was  the  onyx  (sap- 
iiivot,  oapdovvt),  on  account  of  its  various  colours, 
of  which  the  artists  made  the  most  skilful  use.  In 
the  art  of  engraving  figures  upon  gems,  the  ancients, 
in  point  of  beauty  and  execution,  far  surpass  every- 
thing in  this  department  that  modern  times  can 
boast  of.  Tbe  ring  itself  (o+ev46ini),  in  which  tbe 
gem  was  framed,  was  likewise,  in  many  cases,  of 
beautiful  workmanship.  The  part  of  the  ring  which 
contained  the  gem  was  called  pala.  ( Vid.  Pal*.) 
In  Greece  we  find  that  some  persons  fond  of  show 
used  to  wear  hollow  rings,  the  inside  of  which  was 
filled  up  with  a  less  valuable  substance.' 

With  the  increasing  love  of  luxury  and  show,  tbe 
Romans,  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  covered  their  fin- 
gers with  rings.  Some  persons  also  wore  rings  of 
immoderate  size,  and  others  used  different  rings  for 
summer  and  winter.' 

Much  superstition  appears  to  have  been  connect- 
ed with  rings  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  more  mod- 
ern times ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  tbe  case  in 
the  East  and  in  Greece  more  than  at  Rome.  Some 
persons  made  it  a  lucrative  trade  to  sell  rings  which 
were  believed  to  possess  magic  powers,  and  to  pre- 
serve those  who  wore  them  from  external  dangers. 
Such  persons  are  Eudamus  in  Aristophanes,"  and 
Phertatus  in  Antiphanes."  These  rings  were  for 
the  most  part  worn  by  the  lower  classes,  and  then 
not  of  costly  material,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
price  (one  drachma)  in  the  two  instances  referred  to. 
There  are  several  celebrated  rings  with  magic  pow- 
ers mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers,  as  that  of 
Gyges,  which  he  found  in  a  grave,"  that  of  Chart- 
cleia,"  and  the  iron  ring  of  Encrates.'* 


1.  (Plat.,  D«  Ltgg.,  iii.,  p.  »M.— Ariatoph.,  Thaamoph.,  414, 
Ac.— Plant.,  Caa.,  ii.,  1, 1.— Cic  ad  Fam.,  mri.,  SB.— Da  Or,  iiM 
61.—  Mart.,  ii.,88.)— «.  (Dion  Caaa.,  bm.,3.)— 3.  (Juat.,  Hint, 
iliii.,  5.)— 4.  (Cio.  in  Cat.,  iii.,  J.— Val.  Max.,  iii.,  5, 1.— Cic,  Da 
Fin.,  »..  I.— Suet.,  Tib.,  48,  63.— Plin..  H.  N.,  ii.,  7,  **.)—». 
(P1M..H.  N.,niTii.,  4.— Pint.,  Mar.,  10.)— 6.  (Dion  Caaa,  xliiu, 
18.)— 7.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  ixxrii ,  4.— Suet.,  Octal.,  SO.— Dion  Caaa.. 
Ii.,  3.— Spartian.,  Hadr., 66.)— 8.  (Artcunid..  I.e.)— ».  (Quintil, 
ii.,  S.-Jui.,i.,S8.— Mart.,  xi.,59  ;  air.,  MS.)— 10.  (Pint.,  883, 
with  the  echol.)— 11.  <»p.  Athen.,  iii.,  p.  183.)— 1*.  (Plat.,  Da 
Republ.,  ii.,  p.  3S»,  *c— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xiiiii.,  4.)— 13.  (Heliod... 
JEth.,  i».,  8.)— 14.  (Lucian,  Philop.,  17.— Compare  Backer,  Char 
iklea,  ii.,  p.  368,  *c—  Kirchrnann,  De  Annulia,  Sleeng .,  1667. 
—P.  Burrmann,  De  Jure  Annulorum,  Ultreject.,  1734.) 
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ROGATIONES  LICINLE. 


ROSTRA. 


ROBIGAUA,  a  pnbBe  festival  in  honour  of  the 
god  Robigus,  to  preserve  the  fields  from  mildew,  is 
said  to  hare  been  instituted  by  Noma,  and  was  cele- 
brated a.  d.  VII.,  Kal.  Mai.  (April  85th).1  The  sacri- 
fices offered  on  ibis  occasion  consisted  of  the  entrails 
of  a  dog  and  a  sheep,  accompanied  with  frankin- 
cense and  wine :  a  prayer  was  presented  by  a  fla- 
men  in  the  grove  of  the  ancient  deity,  whom  Ovid 
and  Columella  make  a  goddess.*  A  god  Robigus 
w  a  goddess  Robigo  is  a  mere  invention  from  the 
name  of  this  festival,  for  the  Romans  paid  no  divine 
honours  to  evil  deities.' 

♦ROBUR,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  Oak.  (Vid. 
Q'uexcus.) 

ROGA'TIO.    (Vid.  Lax,  p.  680.) 

ROGATICWES  LICI'NIjE.  In  the  year  B.C. 
876,  C.  Licinius  Stolo  and  L.  Soxtius,  being  elected 
two  of  the  tribuni  plebis,  promulgated  various  roga- 
tiones,  the  object  of  which  was  to  weaken  the  pow- 
er of  the  patricians  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  plebs. 
One  rogatio  related  to  the  debts  with  which  the 
plebs  was  encumbered  ;*  and  it  provided  that  all  the 
money  which  had  been  paid  as  interest  should  be 
deducted  from  the  principal  sum,  and  the  remainder 
should  be  paid  in  three  years  by  equal  payments. 
The  second  related  to  the  ager  publicus,  and  enact- 
3d  that  no  person  should  occupy  (poendtret)  more 
than  600  jugera.  The  third  was  to  the  effect  that 
no  more  tribuni  militum  should  be  elected,  but 
that  consols  should  be  elected,  and  one  of  them 
should  be  a  plebeian.  The  patricians  prevented 
these  rogationes  from  being  carried  by  inducing  the 
other  tribunes  to  oppose  their  intercessio.  C.  Licin- 
ius Stolo  and  L.  Sextius  retaliated  in  the  same 
way,  and  would  not  allow  any  comitia  to  be  held 
except  those  for  the  election  of  aediles  and  tribuni 
plebis.  They  were  also  re-elected  tribuni  plebis, 
and  they  persevered  for  five  years  in  preventing  the 
election  of  any  cnrole  magistrates. 

In  the  year  368,  the  two  tribunes  were,  still  elect- 
ed, for  the  eighth  time,  and  they  felt  their  power  in- 
creasing with  the  diminution  of  the  opposition  of 
their  colleagues,  and  by  having  the  aid  of  one  of 
the  tribuni  militum,  M.  Fabius,  the  father-in-law  of 
C.  Licinius  Stolo.  After  violent  agitation,  a  new 
rogatio  was  promulgated  to  the  effect  that,  instead 
of  duumviri  sacris  faciundis,  decemviri  should  be 
elected,  and  that  half  of  them  should  be  plebeians. 
In  the  year  B.C.  368,  when  Licinius  and  Sextius 
had  been  elected  tribuni  for  the  tenth  time,  the  law 
was  passed  as  to  the  decemviri,  and  five  plebeians 
and  five  patricians  were  elected,  a  measure  which 
prepared  the  way  for  the  plebeians  participating  in 
the  honours  of  the  consulship.  The  rogationes  of 
Licinius  were  finally  carried,  and  in  the  year  B.C. 
866  L.  Sextius  waa  elected  consul,  being  the  first 
plebeian  who  attained  that  dignity.  The  patricians 
were  compensated  for  their  loss  of  the  exclusive 
right  to  the  consulship  by  the  creation  of  the  office 
of  cnrole  edile  and  of  prater. 

The  law  as  to  the  settlement  between  debtor  and 
creditor  was,  if  Livy's  text  is  to  be  literally  under- 
stood, an  invasion  of  the  established  rights  of  prop- 
erty. Niebuhr's  explanation  of  this  law  is  contained 
in  bis  third  volume,  p.  S3,  dec. 
v  Besides  the  limitation  fixed  by  the  second  lex  to 
the  number  of  jugera  which  an  individual  might 
puttee  in  the  public  land,  it  declared  that  no  indi- 
vidual should  have  above  100  large  and  600  smaller 
animals  on  the  public  pastures.  Licinius  was  the 
first  who  feU  under  the  penalties  of  his  own  law. 
The  statement  is  that  "  he,  together  with  his  sen, 


1.  (Win.,  H.  N.,  zriii.  *»,  a. «».— Varro.  De  Ra  Rut.,  I.,  i., 

t»0,«d.  Bip.— Lai.  Ling.,  ri.,  1«,  ad.  Mtillar.— Foatiu.  a.  t.>— 
(Or*,  Faat,  ».,  W7-tm.-C.luin.,  i.,  Ml )—».  (HarUBg, 
atja  Religion  dar  Rtatar,  ii.,  p.  MM  )— ».  (Li?.,  n  ,  M.) 
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possessed  a  thousand  jugera  of  the  ager  (publicus) 
and,  by  emancipating  bis  son,  had  acted  in  fraud  of 
the  law."*  From  this  story  it  appears  that  the  pie 
beians  could  now  possess  the  public  land,  a  right 
which  they  may  have  acquired  by  the  law  of  Licin- 
ios ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  on  this  matter.  The 
story  is  told  also  by  Columella,'  Pliny,'  and  Vale 
rius  Maximus.4  The  last  writer,  not  understand- 
ing what  he  was  recording,  says  that,  in  order  to 
conceal  his  violation  of  the  law,  Licinius  emanci- 
pated part  of  the  land  to  his  son.  The  facts,  as 
stated  by  Livy,  are  not  put  in  the  clearest  light. 
The  son,  when  emancipated,  would  be  as  much  en- 
titled to  possess  600  jugera  as  the  father,  and  if  he 
bona  fide  possessed  that  quantity  of  the  ager  publi- 
cus, there  was  no  fraud  on  the  law.  From  the  ex- 
pression of  Pliny  (tuittitula  filii  persona),  the  fraud 
appears  to  have  consisted  in  the  emancipation  of 
bis  son  being  effected  solely  that  he  might  in  bis 
own  name  possess  600  jugera,  while  bis  father  had 
the  actual  enjoyment.  But  the  details  of  this  lex 
are  toe  imperfectly  known  to  enable  us  to  give  more 
than  a  probable;  solution  of  the  matter.  As  the  ob- 
ject of  the  leX'Was  to  diminish  the  possessiones  of 
the  patricians,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  surplus 
land  thus  arising;  was  distributed  (attignatut)  among 
the  plebeians,  wbo  otherwise  would  have  gained  no- 
thing by  the  change j  and  such  a  distribution  of 
land  is  stated  to  haw, been  part  of  the  lex  of  Li- 
cinius by  Varro*  and  Columella.* 

According  to  iLiyjr,*  the  rogatio  de  decern viris 
sacrorum  was  carried  first  B.C.  366.  The  three 
other  rogationes  were  included  in  one  lex,  which 
was  a  lex  Satura.' 

Besides  the  passages  referred  to,  the  reader  may 
see  Niebuhr,  vol.  iii.,  p.  1-36,  for  bis  view  of  the 
Licinian  rogations;  and  Gottling,  Getckiekte  der 
Slim.  Staatnerfattung,  p.  364,  and  the  note  on  the 
corrupt  passage  of  Varro  (De  Re  Runt.,  i.,  S) 
ROGATGRES.  (Vid.  Dibibitoxbs.) 
ROGUS.  (  Vid.  Fowos,  p.  460.) 
ROMPHEA,  (Vid.  Hista,  p.  489.) 
RORA'RII,  a  class  of  light-armed  Roman  sol- 
diers. According  to  Niebuhr,'  rorarii  must  origin- 
ally have  been  the  name  for  stingers,  who  were 
taken  from  the  fifth  class  of  the  Servian  census.  The 
grammarians,  probably  with  justice,  derive  the  word 
from  m  and  rorere,  as  their  attacks  upon  the  ene- 
my with  their  slings  and  stones  were  regarded  as  a 
prelude  to  the  real  battle,  in  the  same  manner  that 
Tore*  or  solitary  drops  of  rain  precede  a  heavy 
shower.  The  literal  translation  of  rorarii,  there- 
fore, would  be  drippers  or  tprinkleri."  In  later 
times,  and  even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Plautus,  the 
name  was  applied  to  the  light-armed  hastali ;"  and 
as  this  latter  name  supplanted  that  of  rorarii,  who, 
according  to  the  later  constitution  of  the  army,  no 
longer  existed  in  it  in  their  original  capacity,  the 
rorarii  are  not  mentioned  in  later  times.  (Compare 
Abut,  Roman,  p.  104.) 
♦ROSA,  the  Rose.  ( Vid.  Rbodon.) 
♦ROSMARINUS.  (Vid.  Libanotii.) 
ROSTRA,  or  The  Beaks,  was  the  name  applied 
to  the  stage  (tvggettut)  in  the  Forum  from  which 
the  orators  addressed  the  people.  This  stage  was 
originally  called  templum,"  because  it  was  consecra- 
ted by  the  augurs,  but  obtained  its  name  of  rottra  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  great  Latin  war,  when  it  was 
adorned  with  the  beaks  (rottra)  of  the  ships  of  the 
Antiates.1'    The  Greeks  also  mutilated  galleys  in 


1.  (Li».,Tri.,  IS.)—*,  (i.,3.)— 8.  (H.  N.,  xvtii.,  f,)~4.  (riii., 
4.  ,  J.)—*.  (Da  Ra  Rut.,  i..  S.)-o.  (i.,  J.)  —  1.  (ri.,  44.)  — 8- 
(Lir.,  Tit.,  S».— Dio»  Cua.,  Frag.,  «.)—».  (Hiat.  of  Rone,  iii., 
p.  UT.)— 10.  (Varro,  Da  Ling.  Lml.,  «.,  p.  82,  ed.  Bip.— Paatua. 
a.  t.  Rorarioa.)—  II.  (Plant,  in  Frirolaria  an.  Varrn  I  c— Lit 
Tiii.,  8, 0.1—  I*.  (Lit.,  ii.,  St.)— It.  (Lit.,  riii.,  14.— Flor.,  i.,  11 
— Fliii.,  H.  N.,  xuit.,  S,  a.  11.) 
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RUDENS. 


RUTRUM. 


the  same  way  for  the  purpose  of  trophies :  this  was 
called  by  them  dxpunpptufnv.    ( Vid.  Acrotericm.) 

The  rostra  lay  between  the  comitium  or  place  of 
meeting  for  the  curies,  and  the  Forum  or  place  of 
meeting  for  the  tribes,  so  that  the  speaker  might 
turn  either  to  the  one  or  tne  other ;  but,  down  to 
the  time  of  Caius  Gracchus,  even  the  tribunes,  in 
speaking,  used  to  front  the  comitium ;  he  first  turn- 
ed his  back  to  it,  and  spoke  with  his  face  towards 
tbc  Forum.1  The  form  of  the  rostra  has  been  well 
described  by  Niebuhr'  and  Bunsen :'  the  latter  sup- 
poses "that  it  was  a  circular  building,  raised  on 
arches,  with  a  stand  or  platform  on  the  top  bordered 
by  a  parapet,  the  access  to  it  being  by  two  flights 
of  steps,  one  on  each  side.  It  fronted  towards  the 
comitium,  and  the  rostra  were  affixed  to  the  front 
of  it,  just  under  the  arches.  Its  form  has  been,  in 
all  the  main  points,  preserved  in  the  ambones,  or 
circular  pulpits  of  the  most  ancient  churches, 
which  also  had  two  flights  of  steps  leading  up  to 
them,  one  on  the  east  side,  by  which  the  preacher 
ascended,  and  another  on  the  west  side  for  his  de- 
scent. Specimens  of  these  old  churches  are  still  to 
be  seen  at  Rome  in  the  churches  of  St.  Clement 
and  S.  Lorenzo  fuori  le  mure."  The  speaker  was 
thus  enabled  to  walk  to  and  fro  while  addressing 
his  audience. 

The  suggestus  or  rostra  was  transferred  by  Julius 
Caesar  to  a  corner  of  the  Forum,  but  the  spot  where 
the  ancient  rostra  had  stood  still  continued  to  be 
called  Rottra  Vetera,  while  the  other  was  called 
Rostra  Nova  or  Rottra  Julia.*  Both  the  rostra  con- 
tained statues  of  illustrious  men  ;*  the  new  rostra 
contained  equestrian  statues  of  Sulla,  Pompey,  J. 
Caesar,  and  Augustus.'  Niebuhr'  discovered  the 
new  rostra  in  the  long  wall  that  runs  in  an  angle 
towards  the  three  columns,  which  have  for  a  very 
long  time  borne  the  name  of  Jupiter  Stator,  but 
which  belong  to  the  Curia  Julia.  The  substance 
of  the  new  rostra  consists  of  bricks  and  casting- 
work,  but  it  was,  of  course,  cased  with  marble :  the 
)ld  rostra  Niebuhr  supposes  were  constructed  en- 
:irely  of  peperino. 

The  following  cut  contains  representations  of  the 
rostra  from  Roman  coins,  but  they  give  little  idea 
of  their  form :  the  one  on  the  left  hand  is  from  a 
denarius  of  the  Lollia  Gens,  and  is  supposed  to  rep- 
resent the  old  rostra,  and  the  one  on  the  right  is 
from  a  denarius  of  the  Sulpicia  Gens,  and  supposed 
to  represent  the  new  rostra.' 


ROSTRATA  COLUMNA.     {Vid.  Coluiina,  p. 
290.) 
ROSTRATA  CORCNA.  ( Vid.  Corona,  p.  310.) 
ROSTRUM.    ( Vid.  Ships.) 
ROTA    (Vid.  Corrus,  p.  881.) 
*RUBETA.     ( Vid.  Phrynos.) 
RU'BRIA  LEX.    (Vid.  Lex,  p.  585.) 
•RUBRI'CA.    (Vid.  Miltos.) 
RUDENS  (ito?.i»r,  dim.  KaXoSiov'),  any  rope  used 


1  (Niebuhr,  Hi*.  ofRome.i.,  p.  4*6,  note  990.)  — 2.  (hi.,  p. 
160,  n.  298.)— 3.  (Quoted  by  Arnold,  Hut.  of  Rome,  ii..  p.  1M.) 
~4.  (Aicon.  in  Cm.,  Mil.,  4  IS,  p.  43,  ed.  Orelli.— Dion  Cue., 
jrliii.,  4V :  lvi.,  84.— Suet.,  Octa.tr.,  100.)— 5.  (Cic,  Philip.,  ii., 
•I.)— 6.  (Paterc.,  ii.,61.)— 7.  (1.  c.)— 8.  (Spanhdo,  De  Prut 
et  Uen  Numum.,  ii.,  p.  191.)— 9.  (Sraea.,  EpitU,  4,  p  18,  ed. 
"mr.,  1805.) 
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to  move  or  fix  the  mast  or  sail  of  a  icssel,1  muie 
especially :  I.  The  ropes  used  to  elevate  or  depress 
the  mast,  and  to  keep  it  firm  and  steady  when  ele- 
vated, were  called  rudentet,  in  Greek  iroorqyoi* 
These  ropes  extended  from  the  higher  part  of  the 
mast  towards  the  prow  in  one  direction,  and  tht 
stern  in  the  other.  (Vid.  woodcut,  p.  62.)  II. 
Those  used  to  raise  or  lower  the  yard.  ( Vid.  An- 
tenna.)' According  to  the  ancient  scholia,  these 
ropes  are  the  koXoi  mentioned  in  Od.,  v.,  260.  Ill 
Those  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  sail  at  its  two 
corners,  and  therefore  called  iroiec*  Before  setting 
sail,  these  ropes,  which  our  seamen  call  the  theets, 
would  lie  in  a  coil  or  bundle.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  depart,  the  first  thing  was  to  uorol  or  untie  them 
(ezcutere'),  the  next  to  adjust  them  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  wind  and  the  aim  of  the  voyage.' 
With  a  view  to  fill  the  sail  and  make  it  expose  the 
largest  surface,  they  were  let  out,  which  was  called 
tmmittere  or  laxare.1  "  Luxate  rudentet"  among  the 
Romans'  was  equivalent  to  "  Ease  the  sheets"  with 
us.  IV.  Those  used  in  towing  (icXoit  ini  koXu), 
as  when  the  oars  became  useless  in  consequence  of 
the  proximity  of  the  shore*  (irapoXxof). 

In  a  more  extended  sense,  the  terms  rodent  and 
nUur  were  applied  to  ropes  of  any  description.1* 
In  the  comedy  of  Plautus11  it  is  applied  to  the  rope 
with  which  a  fisherman  drags  his  net. 
RUDERATIO.    (  Vid.  House,  Roman,  p.  619 1 
RUDIA'RII.    (Vid.  Glaoiatohm,  p.  476.) 
RUDIS.     (Vid.  Gladiatores,  p.  476.) 
RUNCI'NA  O«ovi»),  a  Plane.1' 
The  plane,  which  is  delineated  among  joinei* 
tools  (Inttrunun.  Fabr.  Tignar.)  in  the  woodcut  at 
f .  664,  showing  the  stock  with  two  holes  for  the 
hands,  and  the  iron  (fid??1*)  very  long,  but  inclined  an 
in  our  planes,  seems  to  be  of  that  narrow  kint 
which  is  adapted  to  make  grooves,  rebates,  or  beads 
The  square  hole  in  the  right  side  of  the  stock  seem) 
intended  for  the  passage  of  the  shavings  (ramenta) 
It  is  certain  that  the  shavings  of  firwood,  produce* 
by  such  a  plane  as  that  here  exhibited,  would  pre 
cisely  answer  to  Pliny's  description  of  them,  liken- 
ing them  to  curls  of  human  hair  and  to  the  tendrils 
of  the  vine.1'    The  Latin  and  Greek  names  for  this 
instrument  gave  origin  to  the  corresponding  tran- 
sitive verbs  rundno  and  fniKavuu,  meaning  to  plane.1* 
They  seem  to  be  allied  etymo'ogically  with  {wyxof, 
referring  to  the  operation  of  those  beasts  and  birds 
which  use  their  snout  or  beak  to  plough  op  the 
ground. 
RUPI'LLE  LEGES.    (Vid.  Lex,  p.  586.) 
RUTILIA'NA  ACTIO  was  a  praetorian  actio  in- 
troduced by  the  praetor  Publius  Rutilius,  by  virtue 
of  which  the  bonorum  emptor  could  sue  in  the  name 
of  the  person  whose  goods  he  had  bought,  and  claim 
the  condemnatio  to  be  made  in  his  own  favour  and 
in  his  own  name.1* 

RUTRUM,  dim.  RUTELLUM,  a  kind  of  hoe. 
which  had  the  handle  fixed  perpendicularly  into  the 
middle  of  the  blade,  thus  differing  from  the  Raster. 
It  was  used  before  sowing  to  level  the  ground,  by 
breaking  down  any  clods  which  adhered  too  long 
together.1'  This  operation  is  described  by  Virgil  in 
the  following„terms,  which  also  assign  the  derivation 
of  the  name :  "  Cumulotoue  tuit  male  pinguit  are- 


1.  (Jar.,  ri.,  104.— Ovid,  Met.,  iii.,  616.— Achillea  Trntint,  ii., 
34.)  —  8.  (Horn.,  II.,  i.,  434.  —  Od.,  ii.,  425  ;  iii.,  400.  —  Apoll. 
Rhod.,  i.,  564.  1204.— jEechyl.,  Agajn.,  870.— Enrip.,  Hoc,  109. 
— Branck,  Anil.,  i.,  28  ;  ii.,110.)— 3.  (CUulhii,  Argon.,  STS.) 
—4.  (Horn,  Od.,  1.  o. ;  x,  32.— Apoll.  Rhod.,  ii.,  725,  932.)— 5. 
(Virg.,  .En,,  iii.,  267,  683.)  —  6.  (Id.  ib.,  t.,  753.)  —  7.  (Id.  ib, 
riii.,  708  ;  x.,  229.1—8.  (Orid,  De  Ponto,  IV.,  ix.,  73.)— 0.  (Thu 
erd.,  ir.,  25.— SohoL  ad  loo.)— 10.  (Herod.,  ii.,  98,  96.— Diod. 
Sic,  xiii.,  43.)— 11.  (Rudenn,  iv.,  3,  1,  76,  92.)— 13.  (Tertoll, 
Apoi.,  12.— Branck,  Annl.,  i.,  227.1-13.  (He.ych.)^14.  (I?  N  , 
xri.,  42,  t.  9a.)— 15.  (Mia.  Felix,  23.)— 16.  (Gaina,  hi., tt,  81 
it..  15.)— 17   (Non.  Marc.,  p  18,  ed.  Meroari.) 
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SACEKIXIS 


me."1  The  same  implement  was  used  in  mixing 
lime  or  clay  with  water  and  straw  to  make  plaster 
for  walls.* 

The  word  rulabiUum  onght  to  be  considered  as 
another  form  of  rutrutn.  It  denoted  a  hoe  or  rake 
of  the  same  construct!*  a,  which  was  used  by  the 
baker  in  stirring  the  hot  ashes  of  his  oven.*  A 
wooden  rutabulum  was  employed  to  mix  the  con- 
tents of  the  Tats  in  which  wine  was  made.4 


S. 

•S»ACCH'ARUM  {o&Kxapm),  Sugar.  «  The  an- 
cient Sugar,  called  also  '  the  Honey  of  Reeds*  and 
■  Indian  Salt,'  was  a  natural  concretion,  forming  on 
certain  reeds,  but  more  especially  on  the  bamboo 
cane  (Bambuta  arundinaeea).  It  would  appear  that 
Moses  Chorrenensis,  in  the  fifth  century,  is  the  first 
author  who  distinctly  mentions  our  sngar,  that  is 
to  say,  the  sugar  procured  by  boiling  from  the 
sugarcane.  The  first  mention  of  the  bamboo  cane 
is  made  by  Herodotus,  and  then  by  Ctesias."* 

SACELLUM  is  a  diminutive  of  sacer,  and  signi- 
fies a  small  place  consecrated  to  a  god,  containing 
an  altar,  and  sometimes,  also,  a  statue  of  the  god  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated.'  Festus*  completes  the 
definition  by  stating  that  a  sacellum  never  had  a 
roof.  It  was,  therefore,  a  sacred  enclosure,  sur- 
rounded by  a  fence  or  wall  to  separate  it  from  the 
profane  ground  around  it,  and  answers  to  the  Greek 
nepiioXot .  The  form  of  a  sacellum  was  sometimes 
square  and  sometimes  round.  The  ancient  sacel- 
lum of  Janus,  which  was  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Romulus,  was  of  a  square  form,  contained  a  statue 
of  the  god,  and  had  two  gates.*  Many  Romans 
had  private  sacella  on  their  own  estates;  but  the 
city  of  Rome  contained  a  great  number  of  public 
sacella,  such  as  that  of  Caca,1  of  Hercules  in  the 
Forum  Boarium,1*  of  the  Lares,"  of  Nenia,"  of 
Pudicitia,"  and  others. 

SACERDOS,  SACERDOTIUM.  Cicero"  dis- 
tinguishes two  kinds  of  sacerdotes ;  those  who  had 
the  superintendence  of  the  forms  of  worship  (cari- 
mmia)  and  of  the  sacra,  and  those  who  interpreted 
signs  and  what  was  uttered  by  seers  and  prophets. 
Another  division  is  that  into  priests  who  were  not 
devoted  to  the  service  of  any  particular  deity,  such 
as  the  pontiffs,  augurs,  fetiales,  and  those  who  were 
connected  with  the  worship  of  a  particular  divinity, 
such  as  the  flamines.  The  priests  of  the  ancient 
world  did  not  consist  of  men  alone,  for  in  Greece, 
as  well  as  at  Rome,  certain  deities  were  only  at- 
tended by  priestesses.  At  Rome  the  wives  of  par- 
ticular priests  were  regarded  as  priestesses,  and 
had  to  perform  certain  sacred  functions,  as  the  re- 
gina  sacrorum  and  the  flaminica.  (Vid.  Flaxen, 
Rex  Sac«oeum.)  In  other  cases  maidens  were  ap- 
pointed priestesses,  as  the  vestal  virgins,  or  boys, 
with  regard  to  whom  it  was  always  requisite  that 
their  fathers  and  mothers  should  be  alive  (patrimiel 
matrimi).  As  all  the  different  kinds  of  priests  are 
treated  of  separately  in  this  work,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary here  to  make  some  general  remarks. 

In  comparison  with  the  civil  magistrates,  all 
priests  at  Rome  were  regarded  as  homines  privati," 
though  all  of  them,  as  priests,  were  sacerdotes  pub- 

1.  (Govs.,  i.,  105.— F»i.  Featu,  a.  t.— Tun,  Da  Ling .  Let, 
t,  p.  117.  «d.  Spengel.)— *.  (Onto,  Da  Re  Run..  10,  118.— Pal- 
lad,  Da  Re  Rut.,  i.,  19.  —  Plin.,  H.  N,  xxxrl,  tJ,  a.  59.)  —  1. 
(Fertile,!,  t.)  —  4.  (Colura.,  De  Re  Rail.,  iii.,S0.)  —  S.  (Dioe- 
eor,  ii.,  104  — Theophr,  Frara.— Strabo,  it.— PUb.,H.  N,  lii., 
17. — laid,  Orif .,  mi ,  7. — Herod.,  iii.,  06. — Adama,  Append.,  a. 
r.>— «.  (Oell,  «.,  It.)— 7.  (a.  t.)— 8.  (Orid,  Faet.,  i„  179.— 
Terent.  Hear,  in  WemedorTe  Poet,  (tin.,  ii.,  p.  170.)  — J. 
(SVnr.  id  jEn,  riii.,  100.)— 10.  (Solin.,  I.— Plin,  B.  N..x,10.) 
—11.  (Solin,  *.)— It.  (Feat.,  a.  t.  N»ni»  Dea.)— 11.  (Lir,  x, 
».)— 14.  (De  Legg,  ii.,  8.)— 13.  (Cic,  e.  Cat.,  i.,  1 ;  De  Off., 
♦   »;adAi>    it,  l-Philipp,  r..  17.) 


Iici,  in  as  far  as  their  office  (tacerdottum)  was  con- 
nected with  any  worship  recognised  by  the  state. 
The  appellation  of  tacerdo*  pubiicu*  was,  however, 
given  principally  to  the  chief  pontiff  aid  the  fiamen 
dialis,1  who  were,  at  the  same  time,  the  only  priests 
who  were  members  of  the  senate  by  virtue  of  their 
office.  All  priestly  offices  or  sacerdotia  were  held 
for  life,  without  responsibility  to  any  civil  magistrate. 
A  priest  was  generally  allowed  to  hold  any  other 
civil  or  military  office  besides  his  priestly  dignity  ;* 
some  priests,  however,  formed  an  exception,  for  the 
duumviri,  the  rex  sacrorum,  and  the  fiamen  dialis 
were  not  allowed  to  hold  any  state  office,  and  were 
also  exempt  from  service  in  the  armies.'  Their 
priestly  character  was,  generally  speaking,  insepar- 
able from  their  person  as  long  as  they  lived  :*  hence 
the  augurs  and  fratres  arvales  retained  their  char- 
acter even  when  sent  ikto  exile,  or  when  tbey  were 
taken  prisoners.'  It  also  occurs  that  one  and  the 
same  person  held  two  or  three  priestly  offices  at  a 
time.  Thus  we  find  the  three  dignities  of  pontifex 
roaximus,  augur,  and  decemvir  sacrorum  united  in 
one  individual.'  But  two  persons  belonging  to  the 
same  gens  were  not  allowed  to  be  members  of  the 
same  college  of  priests.  This  regulation,  however, 
was  in  later  times  often  violated  or  evaded  by 
adoptions.'  Bodily  defects  rendered,  at  Rome  as 
among  all  ancient  nations,  a  person  unfit  for  holding 
any  priestly  office.* 

All  priests  were  originally  patricians,  but  from  the 
year  B.C.  867  the  plebeians  also  began  to  take  part 
in  the  sacerdotia  (vid.  Plbbks,  p.  784);  and  those 
priestly  offices  which,  down  to  the  latest  times,  re- 
mained in  the  bands  of  the  patricians  alone,  such 
as  that  of  the  rex  sacrorum,  the  flamines,  salii,  and 
others,  had  no  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  the  state. 

As  regards  the  appointment  of  priests,  the  an- 
cients unanimously  state  that  at  first  they  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  kings  ;*  but  after  the  sacerdotia  were 
once  instituted,  each  college  of  priests — for  nearly 
all  priests  constituted  certain  corporations  called 
collegia — had  the  right  of  filling  up  the  occurring  va- 
cancies by  co-optatio.  ( Vid.  Pontifex,  page  790.) 
Other  priests,  on  the  contrary,  such  as  the  vestal 
virgins  and  the  flamines,  were  appointed  (capieban- 
tur)  by  the  pontifex  maximus,  a  rule  which  appears 
to  have  been  observed  down  to  the  latest  times ; 
others,  again,  such  as  the  duumviri  sacrorum,  were 
elected  by  the  people"  or  by  the  curie,  as  the  curi- 
ones.  But,  in  whatever  manner  they  were  appoint- 
ed, all  priests,  after  their  appointment,  required  to  be 
inaugurated  by  the  pontiffs  and  the  augurs,  or  by 
the  hitter  alone.11  Those  priests  who  formed  col- 
leges had  originally,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
the  right  of  co-optatio ;  but  in  the  course  of  time 
they  were  deprived  of  this  right,  or,  at  least,  the  co- 
optatio  was  reduced  to  a  mere  form,  by  several  le- 
gos, called  leges  De  Sacerdotiis,  such  as  the  lex  Do- 
mitia,  Cornelia,  and  Julia  ;  their  nature  is  described 
in  the  article  Pontimx,  page  790,  dec. ;  and  what  is 
there  said  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  pontiffs, 
applies  equally  to  all  the  other  colleges.  The  lege* 
annates,  which  fixed  the  age  at  which  persons  be- 
came eligible  to  the  different  magistracies,  bad  no 
reference  to  priestly  offices ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it 
seems  that  the  pubertas  was  regarded  as  the  time 
after  which  a  person  might  be  appointed  to  a  saccr- 
dotium." 


1.  (Cki.,  Da  Legg-,  '•-.  •—Seta,  ad  Mn.,  lii.,  934.)— 1.  (Lir, 
xxxriii,  47  ;  mil,  45.  —  Epit.,  lib.  xix  ;  xl,  49.  —  Epit..  90, 
eVo.)—  *-  (Dtanya.,  ir.,  8.)— 4.  (Plin.,  Eniet,  ir,  8.)— 5.  (Plin  , 
H.  N.,  XTiii.,  S.— Plat.,  Qaeet.  Rom.,  00.)— «.  (Lir.,  xl,  41.)— 
7.  (Serr.  ad  Ma.,  rii.,  SOS.— Dion  Cnaa..  xxxix,  17.)— 8.  (Di»- 
are,  ii.,  11. — Seneo,  Cootror,  it,  (.—Pint,  Quest.  Rom,  75. 
— Plin,  H.  N,  rii,  *».)-».  (Dion/a,  ii,  SI.  dfcc,  73.— Lit,  i , 
SO.)— 10.  (Dionya,  it,  at,)— 11.  (Id,  ii_  tx.)  —  1*.  (Lit.,  xlii., 
18.— Plot.,  Tib.  Grace,  4.) 
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All  priest*  had  some  external  distinction,  as  the 
apex,  tutulus,  or  galerus,  the  toga  prctexta,  as  well 
as  honorary  seats  in  the  theatres,  circuses,  and  am- 
phitheatres. They  appear,  however,  to  have  been 
obliged  to  pay  taxes,  like  all  other  citizens,  but  seem 
occasionally  to  have  tried  to  obtain  exemption.  See 
the  case  related  in  Livy.1 

Two  interesting  questions  yet  remain  to  be  an- 
swered :  First,  whether  the  priests  at  Rome  were 
paid  for  their  services,  and,  secondly,  whether  they 
instructed  the  young,  or  the  people  in  general,  in  the 
principles  of  their  religion.  As  regards  the  first 
question,  we  read  that  in  the  time  of  Romulus  lands 
were  assigned  to  each  temple  and  college  of  priests  ;* 
and  when  Festus'  states  that  the  Roman  augurs 
bad  the  enjoyment  (/rut  tUebant)  of  a  district  in 
the  territory  of  Voii,  we  may  infer  that  all  priests 
had  the  usus  of  the  sacred  lands  belonging  to  their 
respective  colleges  or  divinities.  This  supposition 
is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  such  was  actually 
the  case  in  the  Roman  colonies,  where,  besides  the 
lots  assigned  to  the  coloni,  pieces  of  land  are  men- 
tioned which  belonged  to  the  colleges  of  priests,  who 
made  use  of  them  by  letting  them  out  in  farm.4 
It  appears,  however,  that  we  must  distinguish  be- 
tween such  lands  as  were  sacred  to  the  gods  them- 
selves, and  could  not  be  taken  from  them  except  by 
exauguratio,  and  such  as  were  merely  given  to  the 
priests  as  possessio,  and  formed  part  of  the  ager 
publicus.  Of  the  latter,  the  state  remained  the  own- 
er, and  might  take  them  from  the  priests  in  any 
case  of  necessity.*  Besides  the  use  of  such  sacred 
or  public  lands,  some  priests  also  had  a  regular  an- 
nual salary  (ttijxtndium),  which  was  paid  to  them 
from  the  public  treasury.  This  is  expressly  stated 
in  regard  to  the  vestal  virgins,'  the  augurs,7  and 
he  curiones,*  and  may  therefore  be  supposed  to 
have  been  the  case  with  other  priests  also.  The 
pontifex  maximus,  the  rex  sacrorum,  and  the  ves- 
tal virgins  had,  moreover,  a  dooms  publica  as  their 
place  of  residence.  In  the  time  of  the  emperors,  the 
income  of  the  priests,  especially  of  the  vestal  vir- 
gins, was  increased.' 

As  regards  the  second  question,  we  do  not  hear, 
either  in  Greece  or  at  Rome,  of  any  class  of  priests 
on  whom  it  was  incumbent  to  instruct  the  people 
respecting  the  nature  and  in  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion. Of  preaching  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace. 
Religion,  with  the  ancients,  was  a  thing  which  was 
handed  down  by  tradition  from  father  to  son,  and 
consisted  in  the  proper  performince  of  certain  rites 
and  ceremonies.  It  was  respecting  these  external 
forms  of  worship  alone  that  the  pontiffs  were  obliged 
to  give  instructions  to  those  who  consulted  them. 
( Vid.  Pohwbx.) 

SACRA.  This  word,  in  its  widest  sense,  ex- 
presses what  we  call  divine  worship.  In  ancient 
times,  the  state,  as  well  as  all  its  subdivisions,  had 
their  own  peculiar  forms  of  worship,  whence  at 
Rome  we  find  sacra  of  the  whole  Roman  people,  of 
the  curies,  gentes,  families,  and  even  of  private  in- 
dividuals. All  these  sacra,  however,  were  divided 
into  two  great  classes,  the  public  and  private  sacra 
{—era  publica  tt  privata),  that  is,  they  were  perform- 
ed either  on  behalf  of  the  whole  nation  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  state,  or  on  behalf  of  individuals, 
families,  or  gentes,  which  had  also  to  defray  their 
expenses."  This  division  is  ascribed  to  Noma.  All 
sacra,  publica  as  well  as  private,  were  superintend- 


1.  (iiiiii.,  4S.)— S.  (Dionjre.,  ii.,  7.)  —  S.  (•.  t.  Oecum.) — 4. 
(Sicculua  Flaccua,  De  caodit.  agror.,  p.  S3,  ad.  Goea. — Hyginua, 
Da  Limit.  Conatit..  p.  MS,  ad.  Goea.)— S.  (Dion  Cm..,  xliii.,  47. 
— Oroe.,  t.,  18.— Appian,  Da  BelL  Mithr.,  •*,)-«.  (Lit.,  i.,  SO.) 
—7.  (Dkraja..  ii.,  &.)— 8.  (Feat.,  a.  t.  Carioniuin.)  —  9.  (Saot., 
OcttT.,  31.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  it..  It.)— 10.  (Feat.,  a.  t.  Public*  •»- 
am,— I  it.,  i.,  SO  j  x,  7.  —  Pint.,  Nnnu,  9.  —  Cio,  De  Harare. 
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ed  and  regulated  b>  the  pontiffs     We  si  all  nrrt 
speak  of  the  sacra  publica. 

Sacra  publica. — Among  the  sacra  publica  the  Ro- 
mans reckoned  not  only  those  which  were  perform- 
ed on  behalf  of  the  whole  Roman  people,  but  also 
those  performed  on  behalf  of  the  great  subdivisions 
of  the  people,  viz.,  the  tribes  and  the  curias,  which 
Festus1  expresses,  "pro  numtani*,  pagtt,  airiit,  »a- 
edits."*  The  sacra  pro  montibus  et  pagis  are  un- 
doubtedly the  sacra  montanalia  and  paganalia,  which, 
although  not  sacra  of  the  whole  Roman  people,  were 
yet  publica.'  The  sacella  in  the  expression  of  Fes- 
tus, tacra  pro  sacellis,  appear  only  to  indicate  th) 
places  where  some  sacra  publica  were  performed. 
What  was  common  to  all  sacra  publica  is,  that  they 
were  performed  at  the  expense  of  certain  public 
funds,  which  had  to  provide  the  money  for  victims, 
libations,  incense,  and  for  the  building  and  mainte- 
nance of  those  places  where  they  were  performed.' 
The  funds  set  apart  for  the  sacra  publica  were  in 
the  keeping  of  the  pontiffs,  and  the  sacramentum 
formed  a  part  of  them.  ( Vid.  Sacbambhtum.)  They 
were  kept  in  the  domus  publica  of  the  pontifex  max- 
imus, and  were  called  terarium  pontificum.*  When 
these  funds  did  not  suffice,  the  state  treasury  supplied 
the  deficiency.'  In  the  solemnisation  of  the  sacra 
publica,  the  senate  and  the  whole  people  took  part' 
This  circumstance,  however,  is  not  what  consti- 
tutes their  character  as  sacra  publica,  for  the  sacra 
popularia,'  in  which  the  whole  people  took  part, 
might  nevertheless  be  sacra  private,  if  the  expenses 
were  not  defrayed  out  of  the  public  funds,  but  by 
one  or  more  individuals,  or  by  magistrates.  The 
pontiffs,  in  conducting  the  sacra  publica,  were  assist- 
ed by  the  epulonea.    ( Vid.  Epulonbs.) 

Sacra  primta  embraced,  as  we  have  slated,  those 
which  were  performed  on  behalf  of  a  gens,  a  fami- 
ly, or  an  individual.  The  characteristic  by  which 
they  were  distinguished  from  the  sacra  publica  is, 
that  they  were  made  at  the  expense  of  those  per- 
sons or  person  on  whose  behalf  they  were  perform- 
ed. Respecting  the  sacra  of  a  gens,  called  sacra 
gentilicia,  see  Gens,  p.  469.  The  sacra  connected 
with  certain  families  were,  like  those  of  a  gens,  per 
formed  regularly  at  fixed  times,  and  descended  as  as 
inheritance  from  father  to  son.  As  they  were  al- 
ways connected  with  expenses,  and  were  also  trooh 
lesome  in  other  respects,  such  an  inheritance  was 
regarded  as  a  burden  rather  than  anything  else." 
They  may  generally  have  consisted  in  sacrifices  to 
the  penates,  but  also  to  other  divinities.  They  had 
usually  been  vowed  by  some  ancestor  of  a  family 
on  some  particular  occasion,  and  then  continued  for- 
ever in  that  family,  the  welfare  of  which  was  thought 
to  depend  upon  their  regular  and  proper  perform- 
ance. Besides  these  periodical  sacra  of  a  family, 
there  were  others,  the  performance  of  which  must 
have  depended  upon  the  discretion  of  the  heads  of 
families,  such  as  those  on  the  birthday  or  on  the 
death  of  a  member  of  the  family.  Savigny"  denies 
the  existence  of  sacra  familiarum. 

An  individual  might  perform  sacra  at  any  time, 
and  whenever  he  thought  it  necessary ;  but  if  be 
vowed  such  sacra  before  the  pontiffs,  and  wished 
that  they  should  be  continued  after  his  death,  his 
heirs  inherited  with  his  property  the  obligation  to 
perform  them,  and  the  pontiffs  had  to  watch  that 
they  were  performed  duly  and  at  their  proper  time." 


1.  (1.  e.r-».  (Ttd\  Dion/a,  ii.,  *1,  S3.  —  Appian,  Hiat.  Rom, 
Tiii.,  138.— De  Bell.  C.T.,  ii.,  108.— Plot.,  Quaet.  Rom.,  80.)— 3. 
(Vnrro,  Da  Ling.  Lau,  t.,  p.  48,  ed.  Bip. — Compare  Feetua,  a.  t. 
Septimontiuns.)— 4.  (GStU.,  Geach.  dar  Ram.  Suatar.,  p.  178.)— 
5.  (Feat.,  1.  c— Dionra.,  ii.,33.— LiT.,x.,S3 ,-  xlii.,  3.)— «.  (Var 
ro,  De  Ling.  Let.,  it.,  p.  48,  ed.  Bip.—  Grater,  Inacript.,  413,  8 
400,  0;  448,0.)— 7.  (Feetua,  a.  t.  Sacramentum.)  —  8.  (Plut, 
Niun.,  «.)—».  (Feat.,  a.  t.  Popular,  aacr.;  —  10.  (Macrob  ,  Bat. 
i.,  10.)— 11.  (Zeiuchrift,  ii.,  3.)— 13.  (Feat.,  a.  r.  Sacer  moe*.** 
Cks.,  Pro  Don.,  »!.— Compare  Cic  ad  An.,  xji.,  19,  ate.) 
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Such  ah  obligation  was  in  later  times  evaded  in  ra- 
tions ways. 

Among  the  sacra  private  were  reckoned  also  the 
sacra  muaicipalia,  that  is,  such  sacra  as  a  commu- 
nity or  town  had  been  accustomed  to  perform  before 
it  had  received  the  Roman  franchise.  After  this 
event,  the  Roman  pontiffs  took  care  that  they  were 
continued  in  the  same  manner  as  before.1  (Com- 
pare SAcamcitm.) 
SACRAMENTUM.  (Vid.  Vikmoia) 
SACRA'RIUM  was,  according  to  the  definition  of 
Ulpian,*  any  place  in  whioh  sacred  things  were  de- 
posited and  kept,  whether  this  place  was  a  part  of 
a  temple  or  of  a  private  house.'  A  sacrarium,  there- 
fore, was  that  part  of  a  honse  in  which  the  images 
of  the  penates  were  kept.  Respecting  the  sacrarium 
of  the  lares,  see  Larariuh.  Public  sacraria  at 
Rome  were :  one  attached  to  the  Temple  of  the 
Capitoline  Jupitei,  in  which  the  tense,  or  chariots 
for  public  processions,  were  kept  j*  the  place  of  the 
salii,  in  which  the  ancilia  and  the  lituus  of  Romulus 
were  kept,*  and  others.  In  the  time  of  the  em- 
perors, the  name  sacrarium  was  sometimes  applied 
to  a  place  in  which  a  statue  of  an  emperor  was 
erected.'  Livy'  uses  it  as  a  name  for  a  sacred 
retired  place  in  general. 

SACRATVE  LEGES.  ( Vid.  Lix,  p.  086.) 
SACRIFI'CIUM  (Upeiw).  Sacrifices  or  offerings 
formed  the  chief  part  of  the  worship  of  the  ancients. 
They  were  partly  signs  of  gratitude,  partly  a  means 
of  propitiating  the  gods,  and  partly,  also,  intended 
to  induce  the  deity  to  bestow  some  favour  upon  the 
saorificer,  or  upon  those  on  whose  behalf  the  sacri- 
fice was  offered.  Sacrifices  in  a  wider  sense  would 
also  embrace  the  Don  aha  ;  in  a  narrower  sense, 
sacrificia  were  things  offered  to  the  gods,  which 
merely  afforded  momentary  gratification,  which  were 
burned  upon  their  alters,  or  were  believed  to  be  con- 
sumed by  the  gods.  We  shall  divide  all  sacrifices 
into  two  great  divisions,  bloody  sacrifices  and  un- 
bloody sacrifices,  and,  where  it  is  necessary,  con- 
sider Greek  and  Roman  sacrifices  separately. 

Bloody  taerifita. — As  regards  sacrifices  in  the 
earliest  times,  the  ancients  themselves  sometimes 
imagined  that  unbloody  sacrifices,  chiefly  offerings 
of  fruit,  had  been  customary  long  before  bloody  sac- 
rifices were  introduced  among  them.*  It  cannot,  in- 
deed, be  denied,  that  sacrifices  of  fruit,  cakes,  liba- 
tions, and  the  like,  existed  in  very  early  times ;  but 
bloody  sacrifices,  and,  more  than  this,  human  sacri- 
fices, are  very  frequently  mentioned  in  early  story ; 
in  fact,  the  mythology  of  Greece  is  full  of  instances 
of  human  sacrifices  being  offered,  and  of  their  pleas- 
ing the  gods.  Wachsmuth'  has  given  a  list  of  the 
most  celebrated  instances.  It  may  be  said  that 
none  of  them  has  come  down  to  us  with  any  degree 
of  historical  evidence ;  but  surely  the  spirit  which 
gave  origin  to  those  legends  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that  human  sacrifices  had  nothing  repulsive  to  the 
ancients,  and  must  have  existed  to  some  extent 
In  the  historical  times  of  Greece,  we  find  various 
customs  in  the  worship  of  several  gods,  and  in  sev- 
eral parts  of  Greece,  which  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  supposing  that  they  were  introduced  as  sub- 
stitutes for  human  sacrifices.  In  other  cases,  where 
civilisation  had  shown  less  of  its  softening  infraen- 
ces,  human  sacrifices  remained  customary  tbroogh- 

1.  (FmL,  •.  r.  Mnoieinlim  ncn. — Conpan  Ambrwch,  Stud. 
mat  Amd.ut.,  p. 81».  —  OOttling,  p.  17»,  Ac.  —  Walur,  Ouch. 
in  Sam.  Rachto,  p.  178.— Hwtuaf,  D»  Relit,  del  AOm.,  i.,  p. 
MS,  *c)  —  S.  (Dif .  1,  tit.  8,  s.  8,  t  8.)  —  I.  (Compu-o  Cic,  c. 
Vur.,  ir,  t.— Pro  Mil., 81.— So«.,  Tib.,  M.>— 4.  (Suet,  Top., 
*.— OtM.F«li#c.,»4.)— 5.  (Vii.Mmx.,  i.,8,11.— Sott  «dVir»., 
jE»  ,  Tii.,  (SOI.)  —  A.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii.,  41.  —  Stmt.,  S/lr.,  ».,  1, 
»40.)—7.  (u,  11.)— 8.  (Plat,  Da  La*.,  »i.,  p.  781— Paul.,  rili., 
Ml;HM,tt<-Mvrob^S«t.,i.,l0,*e.V-v  (HaU.  AU.,iL, 
»  884> 


out  the  historical  periods  »f  Greect,  and  down  to 
the  time  of  the  emperors.  Thus,  in  the  worship  of 
Zeus  Lycarus  in  Areata,  where  human  sacrifices 
were  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Lycaon,1  they 
appear  to  have  continued  till  the  time  of  the  Roman 
emperors.*  In  Leucas  a  person  was  every  year,  at 
the  festival  of  Apollo,  thrown  from  a  rock  into  the 
sea ;'  and  Themistocles,  before  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis,  is  laid  to  have  sacrificed  three  Persians  to  Di- 
onysus.* Respecting  an  annual  sacrifice  of  human 
beings  at  Athens,  tid.  Tharorlia.  With  these  few 
exceptions,  however,  human  sacrifices  had  ceased 
in  the  historical  ages  of  Greece.  Owing  to  the  in- 
fluences of  civilization,  in  many  cases  animals  were 
substituted  for  human  beings,  in  others  •.  few  drops 
of  human  blood  were  thought  sufficient  to  propitiate 
the  gods.*  The  custom  of  sacrificing  human  life  to 
the  gods  arose  undoubtedly  from  the  belief,  which, 
under  different  forms,  has  manifested  itself  at  all 
times  and  in  all  nations,  that  the  nobler  the  sacrifice, 
and  the  dearer  to  its  possessor,  the  more  pleasing  it 
would  be  to  the  gods.  Hence  the  frequent  instan- 
ces in  Grecian  story  of  persons  sacrificing  their  own 
children,  or  of  persons  devoting  themselves  to  the 
gods  of  the  lower  world.  In  later  times,  however, 
persons  sacrificed  to  the  gods  were  generally  crim- 
inals who  had  been  condemned  to  death,  or  such  at 
had  been  taken  prisoners  in  war. 

That  the  Romans  also  believed  human  sacrifices 
to  be  pleasing  to  the  gods  might  be  inferred  from 
the  story  of  Curtius,  and  from  the  self-sacrifice  of 
the  Decii.  The  symbolic  sacrifice  of  human  figures 
made  of  rushes  at  the  Lemuralia  (vid.  Lsmoralia) 
also  shows  that  in  the  early  history  of  Italy  human 
sacrifices  were  not  uncommon.  For  another  proof 
of  this  practice,  aee  the  article  Vm  Sacrum.  One 
awful  instance  also  is  known,  which  belongs  to  the 
latest  period  of  the  Roman  Republic.  When  the 
soldiers  of  J.  Cassar  attempted  an  insurrection  at 
Rome,  two  of  them  were  sacrificed  to  Mars  in  the 
Campus  Martins  by  the  pontifices  and  the  flamen 
Martialis,  and  their  heads  were  stuck  up  at  the 
regia.' 

A  second  kind  of  bloody  sacrifices  were  tLoee  of 
animals  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  divinity.  The  sacrifices  of  an- 
imals were  the  most  common  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  victim  was  called  Uptiov,  and 
in  Latin  kottia  or  ticlima.  In  the  early  times  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  general  custom  to  burn 
the  whole  victim  (oXoKcmrtlv)  upon  the  altars  of  the 
gods,  and  the  same  was  in  some  cases,  also,  observ- 
ed in  later  times,'  and  more  especially  in  sacrifices 
to  the  gods  of  the  lower  world,  and  such  as  were 
offered  to  atone  for  some  crime  that  had  been  com- 
mitted.' But,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  it  was 
the  most  general  practice  to  burn  only  the  legs 
(jtripoi,  foipia,  pqpa)  enclosed  in  fat,  and  certain  parte 
of  the  intestines,  while  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
victim  were  consumed  by  men  at  a  festive  meal. 
The  gods  delighted  chiefly  in  the  smoke  arising  from 
the  burning  victims,  and  the  greater  the  number  of 
victims,  the  more  pleasing  was  the  sacrifice.  Hence 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  offer  a  sacrifice  of  one  hun- 
dred bulls  (Uarafihi)  at  once,  though  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  a  hecatomb  always  signifies  a  sacri- 
fice of  •  hundred  bulls,  for  the  name  was  used  in  a 
general  way  to  designate  any  great  sacrifice.  Such 
great  sacrifices  were  not  less  pleasing  to  men  than 
to  the  gods,  for  in  regard  to  the  former  they  were,  ic 
reality,  a  donation  of  meat.    Hence,  at  Athens,  Uf 


1.  (Put,  Tiii.,  8,  ♦  !.)—».  (Thaophimat.  .p.  Fwphjrr.  da  At 
Mis.,  ii.,  87.— Pl«.,  Quart.  Or., ». )— 3.  (Smb.,  i.,  p.  498.)— 4 
(Plot.,  Than.,  ».— Arirt.,  Il.-P«k>p., »!.)—».  (P»u... nli.,  81 
4  1 :  ii_  8,  4  l.y-e.  (Dion  Cm.,  Jtlii-,  84.)— 7.  (Xen.,  AuK 
TiL,  8, 7  *.>-8.  (ApoUoB.  Bhod.,  >"•>  «0*>,  »809.) 
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RHUTON. 


ga,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the  plant  was 
anciently  found."1 

•RHAMNUS  (/fc^vor),  a  thorn-tree.  "Of  the 
three  species  briefly  described  by  Dioecorides,  the 
first  is  unquestionably  the  Lycium  Europxum ;  the 
second  (XevKorepa),  the  Lycium  A/rum,  as  Sprengel 
thinks ;  and  the  third,  the  Rhamnus  poliurus.  The 
last  two  species  are  those  described  by  Theophras- 
tus.  The  first  is  the  species  described  by  Galen 
and  Paulus.'" 

•RHAPH'ANIS  (pafavic),  the  Radish.  "The first 
species  of  Theophrastus,  to  which  the  name  is  more 
especially  applicable,  is  referred  to  the  Raphanus 
salivus,  or  Garden  Radish,  by  Stackhouse,  Dier- 
bach,  and  Sprengel.  The  other  species  of  the  same 
writer  is  probably  tht  Vochlearia  Armor  acta,  or 
Horseradish.  The  (aufiavif:  aypia  of  Dioecorides 
is  held  by  Sprengel  to  be  the  Raphanus  maritimus, 
Smith.'" 

♦RHAPHANOS  (i>a<tavoc),  the  Brassica  oieracea, 
or  Sea  Cabbage.  ( Vid.  Chahbi.)  The  species  to 
which  Theophrastus  applies  the  epithet  of  oiii^v'K- 
7wc,  Stackhouse  calls  "Curled  Savoy,"  and  the 
faio<pvXkof,  the  "  Smooth  Cabbage."  According  to 
Bauhin,  the  "  Pompriana"  of  Pliny  is  the  Brassica 
caultfiora,  or  Cauliflower.* 

RHEDA  or  REDA  was  a  travelling  carriage 
with  four  wheels.  Like  the  Covinus  and  the  Ebbs- 
ddm,  it  was  of  Gallic  origin,*  and  may  perhaps  con- 
tain the  same  root  as  the  German  reiten  and  our 
ride.  It  was  the  common  carriage  used  by  the 
Romans  for  travelling,  and  was  frequently  made 
large  enough  not  only  to  contain  many  persons,  but 
also  baggage  and  utensils  of  various  kinds.*  The 
word  Epirludium,  which  was  formed  by  the  Romans 
from  the  Greek  preposition  iirl  and  the  Gallic  rhtda,1 
is  explained  by  the  scholiast  on  Juvenal*  as  "  Or- 
namcntum  rhedarum  out  plauslrum." 

RHETOR  (/fcjrup).     (  Vid.  PHTOP1KH  TPA+H.) 

PHTOP1KH  TPA*H  (pt/Topuat  jpc^i).  The  best 
interpretation  of  this  expression  is  perhaps  that  giv- 
en by  Harpocration  and  Suidas,'  y  «ard  tmropoc  ye- 
vofiivri,  ypu^iavToc  ri  f/  elitovroc  1)  irpaZavroc  mpuvo- 
uov  There  was  not  any  particular  class  of  persons 
called  ftqropee  invested  with  a  legal  character,  or  in- 
trusted with  political  dutieB  at  Athens ;  for  every 
citizen  who  did  not  labour  under  some  special  dis- 
ability was  entitled  to  address  the  people  in  assem- 
bly, make  motions,  propose  laws,  dec.  The  name 
of  ffitopte,  however,  was  given,  in  common  parlance, 
to  those  orators  and  statesmen  who  more  especially 
devoted  themselves  to  the  business  of  public  speak- 
ing, while  those  who  kept  aloof  from,  or  took  no 
part  in,  the  business  of  popular  assemblies,  were 
called  iiiurcu.  Hence  pfirop  is  explained  by  Suidas,10 
'O  Hinv  ovfiCovXtvav  nai  6  iv  ir/fUf)  uyoptvuv.  The 
(nfropiiai  ypaffi  might  be  either  the  same  as  the 
napavo/iuv  ypafq,  or  a  more  special  prosecution,  at- 
tended with  heavier  penalties,  against  practised 
demagogues,  who  exerted  their  talents  and  influ- 
ence to  deceive  the  people  and  recommend  bad 
measures.  Others  have  conjectured  this  to  be  a 
proceeding  similar  to  the  kirayyeMa  doKtfiaaiac,  di- 
rected against  those  persons  who  ventured  to  speak 
in  public  after  having  been  guilty  of  some  misde- 
meanour, which  would  render  them  liable  to  ariuia. 
Of  this  nature  was  the  charge  brought  against 
Timarchus  by  .£schines,  whose  object  was  to  pre- 


1.  (Dioscor.,  Hi.,  3.— Galen,  De  Simpl.,  riii. — Paul.  JEgin.,  rii., 
8.— Adams,  Append.,  a.  v.)~S.  (Dioocor.,  i.,  119.  —  Galen,  De 
Simpl.,  viii. — Theophr.,  iii.,  18. — Paul.  -£gin.,  vii.,  8. — Adams, 
Append.,  I.  v.)— 8.  (Dioscor.,  ii.,  137, 188.— Theophr.,  H.  P.,  i., 
3 ;  vii.,  4'. —  Galen,  De  Simpl.,  viii. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 4. 
(Theophr.,  II.  P.,  i.,  3. — Adams,  Append.,  «.  v.)  —  5.  (Quint., 
Inst.  Orot.,  i.,  5,  *  6S-Cm,  Bell.  Gall.,  i.,  61.)— «.  (Cic,  Pro 
Mil.,  10,  SO.— Juv.,  iii. .  10.— Mart.,  Hi., 47.)— 7.  (quint,  1.  o.)— 
8.  (viii.,  60.)— 9.  (a  '  —10.  (a  v  I 


vent  the  latter  from  appearing  as  prosecutor  agaiaat 
him  on  the  subject  of  the  embassy  to  Philip.' 

RHETRA  tjmrpa).     (Vid.  No»os.) 

'RHINE  <J>ivv\  the  Squtku  tquatina,  called  in 
English  the  Monk  or  Angel  Fish.  Rondelet  states 
that  the  monknsh  will  sometimes  weigh  160  lbs. 
Pennant  remarks  that  this  fish  connects  the  genera 
of  the  Rays  and  Sharks.' 

•RHINOCEROS  (ptvoxepuc),  the  Rhinoceros. 
Two  species,  or,  as  some  make  them  to  be,  two  va- 
rieties of  the  rhinoceros,  are  described  by  modern 
naturalists,  namely,  the  R.  Atmhcus  (a  native  of 
India  and  Java),  having  but  one  horn,  and  the  R. 
Africut  (a  native  of  Africa,  and  also  of  Sumatra), 
with  two  horns.  The  former  of  these  is  the  Uni- 
corn of  Scripture.* 

•RHODON  (jndov),  the  Rose.  "It  would  bo 
useless,"  remarks  Adams,  "to  attempt  to  particu- 
larize all  the  species  to  which  this  term  was  applied, 
more  especially  as  some  of  them  are  treated  under 
other  heads.  I  may  mention,  however,  that  Spren- 
gel refers  the  poia  of  Dioscorides  to  the  Rota 
lutea,  Dalech.,  and  R.  arvensis.  Stackhouse  marks 
the  jMov  tlxootyvXhov  as  the  Rota  einnamomta, 
and  the  fioiov  UaTovru^vWov  as  the  Rosa  eentifo 
lia."* 

•RHCEA  or  RHOA  (/iota,  poo),  the  Punka 
granatum,  or  Pomegranate-tree.  The  flowers  ol 
the  cultivated  pomegranate  are  called  icinvot, 
those  of  the  wild  PaXaiaria.  The  bark  or  rind  of 
the  fruit  was  called  aiiiov  by  the  Greeks,  and  maii- 
corium  by  the  Romans.* 

•RHOMBUS  (fi6fi6oc),  a  species  offish,  the  Brill 
or  Pearl,  Pleuroncctcs  Rhombus,  L.  "  But,"  as  Ad- 
ams remarks,  "  since  the  common  turbot,  or  Pleu- 
ronectes  mazimus,  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ma/ 
have  applied  this  name  to  it  also."' 

•RHUS  (fioic),  the  Rhus  eoriaria,  or  ehn-leavfi 
Sumach.  In  Cyprus,  according  to  Sibthorp,  the 
Rhus  eoriaria  retains  its  ancient  name  of  AoOf.  The 
powdered  fruit  is  sprinkled  upon  the  meat  as  season 
ing.' 

•RHYTA  (Jmrn),  the  Ruta  gravcolens,  or  common 
Rue.* 

RHYTON  (imrov),  a  drinking-hom  (ttipac),  by 
which  name  it  was  originally  called,  is  said  by 
Atheneus'  to  have  been  first  made  under  Ptolemy 
Philadelphia ;  but  it  is  even  mentioned  in  Demos- 
thenes,1* as  Atheneus  himself  also  remarks.  The 
oldest  and  original  form  of  this  drinking-horn  was 
probably  the  horn  of  the  ox,  but  one  end  of  it  was 
afterward  ornamented  with  the  heads  of  various 
animals  and  birds.  We  frequently  find  representa- 
tions of  the  fnirov  on  ancient  vases  depicting  sym- 
posia. (See  woodcut,  p.  326.)  Several  specimens 
of  these  drinking-horns  have  also  been  discovered 
at  Pompeii :"  two  of  these  are  given  in  the  following 
cut. 

The  fnrrov  had  a  small  opening  at  the  bottom, 
which  the  person  who  drank  put  into  his  mouth, 
and  allowed  the -wine  to  run  in ;  hence  it  derived 
its  name  (bvo/taodal  re  hwo  rfje  p^iaeoc1*).  We  see 
persons  using  the  fivrov  in  this  way  in  ancient 

1  (Schomann,  De  Comit,  108.— Meier,  Alt.  Proa,  109.) — t 
(Aristot,  H.  A.,  ii.,  15,  Ac—  De  Part.  Anim.,  iv.,  IS  —  Athett, 
vii.— Oppisn,  Hal.,  i.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxii,  1 1  .—Adams,  Append., 
e.  t.)— 3.  (Agathar.  ap.  Phot.— Strabo,  xvi. — Oppian,  Cjn.,  ii., 
551.  —  .£U>n,  N.  A.,  xvii,  44.  —  Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 4. 
(Theophr.,  H.  P,  i.,  15,  dec.  —  Dioscor.,  i.,  130. —Galen,  De 
Simpl.,  viii.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 5.  (Horn.,  Od.,  si.,  588.— 
—Theophr.,  H.  P.,  ii,  ».—  Dioocor.,  iv.,  151.— Adams,  Append.. 
s.  v.)  —  0.  (Xenoc.  et  Galen,  De  al.  —  .ASuan,  N.  A.,  xiv.,  8.  -  • 
Adams,  Append.,  s.  T.)— 7.  (Theophr.,  iii.,  18.— Dioscor.,  i.,  47 
— Galen,  De  Simp.,  viii.— Adams,  Append., s.  v.)— 8.  (Nieaad. 
Ales.,  800.— Adams.  Appond,  s.  v.)— 9.  (xi.,  p.  497,  ».)— 10.  (• 
Mid,  p.  465,  89.J—11.  (Mueeo  Borbonico,  vol.  v:i  J,  14,  v.  M.H 
18.  (Athen,  xi.,  p.  4(7, «.) 
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paintings.  Martial'  speaks  of  it  under  the  name 
i>f  Rkytium.' 

♦RHYTROS  (fivrpot),  a  plant,  which  many  o!  the 
commentators  on  Theophrastus,  <5tc,  and  Spren- 
•gel  and  Stackhouse  among  the  rest,  conclude  to 
have  been  the  Echinopt,  L.  "  Bat,"  as  Schneider 
remarks,  "  it  is  better,  with  Bauhin,  to  admit  our 
ignorance  of  it,  than  indulge  in  unfounded  conjec- 
tures."* 

RICA.    {Vid.  Flamb*.  p.  446.) 

RICI'MUM,  RECI-NIUM,  or  RECINUS,  an  arti- 
cle of  dress.  The  name  was,  according  to  Festus,' 
applied  to  any  dress  consisting  of  a  square  piece  of 
cloth.  It  occurs  in  a  fragment  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,'  and  the  ancient  commentators,  according 
to  Festus,  explained  the  word  there  as  a  toga  for 
women  (if  the  reading  ver.  tog  am  be  right  instead 
of  virilem  togam),  with  a  purple  stripe  in  front. 
That  it  was  an  article  of  female  dress,  and  more 
especially  a  small  and  short  kind  of  pallium,  is 
stated  by  Nonius,7  on  the  authority  of  Varro.  It 
was  worn  in  grief  and  mourning,  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  one  half  of  it  was  thrown  back,'  whence 
the  ancient  grammarians  derive  the  word  from  reji- 
cert,  although  it  is  manifestly  a  derivative  from 
rim,  which  was  a  covering  of  the  head  used  by  fe- 
males.' The  grammarians  appear  themselves  to 
have  had  no  clear  idea  of  the  ricinium ;  but,  alter 
careful  examination  of  the  passages  above  referred 
to,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of  mantle,  witb 
a  sort  of  cowl  attached  to  it,  in  order  to  cover  the 
head.  It  was  also  worn  by  mimes  upon  the  stage;" 
and  the  mavortium,  mavorte,  or  raavors  of  later 
times,  was  thought  to  be  only  another  name  for 
what  had  formerly  been  called  ricinium. 

RINGS  (domrMca,  annuii).  Every  freeman  in 
Greece  appears  to  have  used  a  ring ;  and,  at  least 
in  the  earlier  times,  not  as  an  ornament,  but  as  an 
article  for  use,  as  the  ring  always  served  as  a  seal 
How  ancient  the  custom  of  wearing  rings  among 
the  Greeks  was  cannot  be  ascertained,  though  it  is 
certain,  as  even  Pliny"  observes,  that  in  the  Ho- 
meric poems  there  are  no  traces  of  it.  In  works  of 
fiction,  however,  and  those  legends  in  which  the 
customs  of  later  ages  are  mixed  up  with  those  of 
the  earliest  times,  we  find  the  most  ancient  heroes 
described  as  wearing  rings."  But  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  the  custom  of  wearing  rings  was  intro- 
duced into  Greece  from  Asia,  where  it  appears  to 
have  been  almost  universal."  In  the  time  of  Solon, 
seal-rings  (o+payidtc),  as  well  as  the  practice  of 
counterfeiting  them,  appears  to  have  been  rather 
common,  for  Diogenes  Laertius"  speaks  of  a  law 
of  Solon  which  forbade  the  artists  to  keep  the  form 
of  a  seal  (o<ppayi()  which  he  had  sold.  (Instances 
of  counterfeited  seals  are  given  in  Becker's  Chari- 
ties.")   Whether,  however,  it  was  customary,  as 


1  (Pitt,  d'  Ercnlano,  T.,  1. 46.— Zahn,  Oram,  and  Wandgem., 
1.90.)  —  3.  (ii.,  35.)  — 3.  (Backer,  ChanUee,  i.,  p.  90S.)  — 4. 
Theophr.,  H.  P.,  Ti.,  4.— Adinu,  Append.,  e.  t.)— 5.  (e.  t.>— S. 
(Cio.,DoLew..ii.,M.)— 7.  (xiT.,33.)-8.  ( Vano, D«  Ling.  Ul., 
ir.,  p.  17,  Bip. — Serr.  ad  Ma^  I.,  S88.—  leidnr.,  Grig.,  xii.,  39.) 
—  ».  (Varro,  I.  e.—  Feat.,  a.  ».  Rica.)  —10.  (Feat.,  L  «  ,  and  a.  t. 
OKheatn.)-ll.  (H.  N.,  wxiH.,  4.)— It.  (Pane,  i.,  17,  ♦» ;  «., 
30, »  x.-Eorip.,  Iph.  AuL,  154^-ld.,  Bippal.,  890.1—  1J.  (Horn)., 
i.,  199.-  Plat.,  DeRecnbl,ii.,p.3*».)-14.  <i.,W.)-!».  (ti., p. 


early  as  he  time  of  Solon,  to  «.nai  rings  will 
precious  a;  ones  on  which  the  figures  were  engraved, 
may  justly  be  doubted ;  and  it  is  much  more  proba 
ble  that  at  that  time  the  figures  were  cut  in  thi 
metal  of  the  ring  itself,  a  custom  which  was  nev 
er  abandoned  altogether.  Rings  without  precious 
stones  were  called  ufii(pot,  the  name  of  the  gem 
being  V^oj  or  ofpayic.1  In  later  times  rings  were 
worn  more  as  ornaments  than  as  articles  for  use, 
and  persons  now  were  no  longer  satisfied  with  one, 
bu,'  -rore  two,  three,  or  even  more  rings ;  and  in- 
stances are  recorded  of  those  who  regularly  loaded 
their  hands  with  rings.*  Greek  women  likewise  used 
to  wear  rings,  but  not  so  frequently  as  men ;  the 
rings  of  women  also  appear  to  have  been  less  costly 
than  those  of  men,  for  some  are  mentioned  which 
were  made  of  amber,  ivory,  dec.'  -  Rings  were 
mostly  worn  on  the  fourth  finger  (irapafitaoc*). 
The  Lacedaemonians  are  said  to  have  used  iron 
rings  at  all  times.1  With  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  Sparta,  the  law  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  at- 
tempted, in  any  Greek  state,  to  counteract  the  great 
partiality  for  this  luxury ;  and  nowhere  in  Greece 
does  the  right  of  wearing  a  golden  ring  appear  to 
have  been  confined  to  a  particular  order  or  class  of 
citizens. 

The  custom  of  wearing  rings  was  behoved  to 
have  been  introduced  at  Rome  by  the  Sabmes,  vAo 
were  described  in  the  early  legends  as  wearing 
golden  rings  with  precious  stones  (gtmmati  amtu&V 
of  great  beauty.'  Floras'  states  that  it  was  in- 
troduced from  Etruria  in  the  reign  of  Tajqumius 
Priscus,  and  Pliny'  derives  it  from  Greece.  The 
fact  that  among  the  statues  of  the  Roman  kings  ic 
the  Capitol,  two,  Numa  and  Servius  Tultaus,  were 
represented  with  rings,  can  scarcely  be  adduced  as 
an  argument  for  their  early  use,  as  later  astute 
would  naturally  represent  the  kings  with  such  en- 
signs as  were  customary  for  the  highest  magistrates 
in  later  times.  But,  at  whatever  time  rings  may 
have  become  customary  at  Rome,  thus  much  is 
certain,  that  at  first  they  were  always  of  iron ;  that 
they  were  destined  for  the  same  purpose  as  in 
Greece,  namely,  to  be  used  as  seals ;  and  that  every 
free  Roman  had  a  right  to  use  such  a  ring.  This 
iron  ring  was  used  down  to  the  last  period  of  tho 
Republic  by  such  men  ar'oved  the  simplicity  of  the 
good  old  times.  Marius  wore  an  iron  ring  m  his 
triumph  over  Jugurtha,  and  several  noble  families 
adhered  to  the  ancient  custom,  and  never  wore 
golden  ones.* 

When  senators,  in  the  early  times  of  the  Republic, 
were  sent  as  ambassadors  to  a  foreign  state,  they 
wore,  during  the  time  of  their  mission,  golden  rings, 
which  they  received  from  the  state,  and  which  were, 
perhaps,  adorned  with  some  symbolic  representa- 
tion of  the  Republic,  and  might  serve  as  a  state- 
seal.  But  ambassadors  used  their  rings  only  in 
public ;  in  private  they  used  their  iron  ones."  In 
the  course  of  time  it  became  customary  for  all  the 
senators,  chief  magistrates,  and  at  last  for  the 
equites  also,  to  wear  a  golden  seal-ring."  This 
right  of  wearing  •  golden  ring,  which  was  subse- 
quently called  the  jut  anttuti  murei,  at  the  jut  annu- 
lorum,  remained  for  several  centuries  at  Rome  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  senators,  magistrates,  and 
equites,  while  all  other  persons  continued  to  use 
iron  ones.'*  Magistrates  and  governors  cf  provin- 
ces seem  to  have  had  the  right  of  conferring  upon 

1.  (Arttmid.,  Oneirocrit.,  ii.,  9.'  —  J.  (Plat.,  Hipp.  Mm.,  p. 
90S.—  Arietoph.,  Ecclea.,  833.  —  Nub.,  339,  wilh  the  echolia.— 
Disaieh  in  Demoath.,  p.  *».— Diof .  Laert., f ,,  1.)— 3.  ( Arttmtd., 
I.e.)  — 4.  (Pint.,  Sjrmp.  Fregtn.,  lib.  W.  — Cell.,  *..,  10.)— 9 
(PUn.,  H.  N.,xxxiii.,  4.)— «.  (Lit.,  i.,  II.— Dionja.,  li.,  38.1—7. 
(i.,  ».)  — 8.  (I.  c.)— 9.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  otiii.,  «.)  — 10.  (Plin., 
iniii .  4.)— 11.  (Lit.,  ii.,  7,  4» ;  xxri,  M.— Ck.,  e  Verr.,  it. 
3J.-I.it.,  tuii.,  13.—  Flor.,  ii.,  «).  — 13  (Appier,  De  Rah. 
Poo.,  lOi.) 
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inferior  officers,  or  such  persons  as  had  distinguish- 
ed themselves,  the  privilege  of  wearing  a  golden 
ring.  Verres  thus  presented  his  secretary  with  a 
golden  ring  in  the  assembly  at  Syracuse.1  During 
the  Empire,  the  right  of  granting  the  annulus  au- 
reus belocged  to  the  emperors,  and  some  of  them 
were  not  very  scrupulous  in  conferring  this  privi- 
lege. Augustus  gave  it  to  Mena,  a  freedman,  and  to 
Antoninus  Musa,  a  physician.'  In  A.D.  33  the  Em- 
peror Tiberius  ordained  that  the  golden  ring  should 
only  be  worn  by  those  ingenui  whose  fathers  and 
grandfathers  had  bad  a  property  of  400,000  sester- 
lia,  and  not  by  any  freedman  or  slave.'  But  this 
restriction  was  of  little  avail,  and  the  ambition  for 
the  annulus  aureus  became  greater  than  it  had  ever 
been  before.4  The  emperors  Severus  and  Aurelian 
conferred  the  right  of  wearing  golden  rings  upon 
all  Roman  soldiers;*  and  Justinian  at  length  al- 
lowed all  the  citizens  of  the  Empire,  whether  in- 
genui or  libertini,  to  wear  such  rings. 

The  status  of  a  person  who  had  received  the  jus 
annuli  appears  to  have  differed  at  different  times. 
During  the  Republic  and  the  early  part  of  the  Em- 
pire, the  jus  annuli  seems  to  have  made  a  person 
ingenuus  (if  be  was  a  libertus),  and  to  have  raised 
him  to  the  rank  of  eques,  provided  he  had  the  re- 
quisite equestrian  census,'  and  it  was  probably 
never  granted  to  any  one  who  did  not  possess  this 
census.  Those  who  lost  their  property,  or  were 
found  guilty  of  criminal  offences,  lost  the  jus  annu- 
li.' Afterward,  especially  from  the  time  of  Ha- 
drian, the  privilege  was  bestowed  upon  a  great  many 
freedmen,  and  such  persons  as  did  not  possess  the 
equestrian  census,  who  therefore,  for  this  reason 
alone,  could  not  become  equitea;  nay,  the  jus  an- 
nuli, at  this  late  period,  did  not  even  raise  a  freed- 
man to  the  station  of  ingenuus :  he  only  became, 
as  it  were,  a  half  ingenuus  (qutti  ingenuus),  that 
is,  he  was  entitled  to  hold  a  publio  office,  and  might 
at  any  future  time  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  eques.* 
The  lex  Visellia'  punished  those  freedmen  who 
sued  for  a  public  office  without  having  the  jus  an- 
nuli aurei.  In  many  cases  a  libertus  might,  through 
the  jus  annuli,  become  an  eques  if  he  had  the  re- 
quisite census,  and  the  princeps  allowed  it ;  but  the 
annulus  itself  no  longer  included  this  honour.  This 
difference  in  the  character  of  the  annulus  appears 
to  be  clear,  also,  from  the  fact  that  women  received 
the  jus  annuli,"  and  that  Alexander  Severus,  though 
he  allowed  all  his  soldiers  to  wear  the  golden  ring, 
yet  did  not  admit  any  freedmen  among  the  equites." 
The  condition  of  a  libertus  who  had  received  the 
jus  annuli  was  in  the  main  as  follows:  Hadrian 
bad  laid  down  the  general  maxim  that  he  should  be 
regarded  as  an  ingenuus  talvo  jure  patron*.1'  The 
patronus  had  also  to  give  his  consent  to  his  freedman 
accepting  the  jus  annuli,  and  Commodus  took  the 
annulus  away  from  those  who  had  received  it  with- 
out this  consent.1*  Hence  a  libertus  with  the  an- 
nulus might  be  tortured  if,  e.  g.,  his  patron  died  an 
unnatural  death,  as,  in  ease  of  such  a  libertus  dying, 
his  patron  might  succeed  to  his  property.  The 
freedman  had  thus,  during  his  lifetime,  only  an  im- 
ago libertatis ;  he  was  a  quasi  ingenuus,  but  had  not 
the  status  of  an  ingenuus,"  and  he  died  quasi  liber- 
tus. In  the  reign  of  Justinian  these  distinctions 
were  done  away  with.     Isidorus1'  is  probably  allu- 

1.  (Cic,  c  Verr.,  iii.,  78,  80;  ad  Fun.,  z.,  St.— Suet.,  Jul., 
*».)—».  (Dion  Caaa.,  ilriii,  48;  liii.,  JO.)  —  ».  (Plin.,  H.  N., 
xzziii.,  8.) — t.  (PliD.,  Epiet.,  Til.,  SO;  riii.,  0. — Suet.,  Galba, 
IS,  14.— Tacit.,  Bin.,  i.,  IS.— Suet.,  Vital!.,  IS.— Stat.,  SrW., 
iii.,  S,  MS,  Ac.)— 5  (llerodian.,  iii.,  8.— Vopiac.,  Anal.,  7.)— 0 
(Sueloa.,  Galba,  I.,  14.— Tacit.,  Hiat.,i.,  IS  ;  ii.,  »7.)— 7.  (Jut  , 
Bat,  zi.,  42.— Mart  ,  riii.,  5 ;  li.,  57.)— 8.  (Jul.  Capitol.,  Macho., 
4.)— ».  (Cod.,  li.,  tit  SI.)— 10.  (Dig.  40,  tit.  10,  a.  4.1—11.  (Lam- 
prid.,  Al  Say.,  ».)  -IS.  (Dig.  4"),  tit.  10,  a.  «.)-IS.  (Dig.  40, 
tit  10,  a.  3.)— 14.  'Cod.,  n.,  •'.».  t,  a.  8.— Dig.  40,  tit.  10,  a.  3.)- 

u  tzix.  n.) 
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ding  to  the  period  preceding  tho  reign  of  Justimaa 
when  he  says  that  freemen  wore  golden,  freedmen 
silver,  and  slaves  iron  rings. 

The  practical  purposes  for  which  rings,  or,  rather, 
the  figures  engraved  upon  them,  were  used  at  al 
times,  were  the  same  as  those  for  which  we  ust 
our  seals.  Besides  this,  however,  persons,  whet 
they  left  their  houses,  used  to  seal  up  such  parts  a* 
contained  stores  or  valuable  things,  in  order  to  se- 
cure them  from  thieves,  especially  slaves.1  The 
ring  of  a  Roman  emperor  was  a  kind  of  state-seal, 
and  the  emperor  sometimes  allowed  the  use  of 
it  to  such  persons  as  he  wished  to  be  regarded  as 
his  representatives.*  The  keeping  of  the  imperial 
seal-ring  was  intrusted  to  an  especial  officer  (cur* 
annuli').  The  signs  engraved  upon  rings  were  very 
various,  as  we  may  judge  from  the  specimens  still 
extant :  they  were  portraits  of  ancestors  or  friends, 
subjects  connected  with  the  mythology  or  the  wor- 
ship of  the  gods  ;  and  in  many  cases  a  person  had 
engraved  upon  his  seal  symbolical  allusions  to  the 
real  or  mythical  history  of  his  family.4  Sulla  thus 
wore  a  ring  with  a  gem,  on  which  Jugurtha  was 
represented  at  the  moment  he  was  made  prisoner.' 
Pompey  used  a  ring  on  which  three  trophies  were 
represented,'  and  Augustus  at  first  sealed  with  a 
sphinx,  afterward  with  a  portrait  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  at  last  with  his  own  portrait,  which  was 
subsequently  done  by  several  emperors.'  The  prin- 
cipal value  of  a  ring  consisted  in  the  gem  framed  in 
it,  or,  rather,  in  the  workmanship  of  the  engraver. 
The  stone  most  frequently  used  was  the  onyx  (aap- 
oWoc,  o-apdoevf).  on  account  of  its  various  colours, 
of  which  the  artists  made  the  most  skilful  use.  In 
the  art  of  engraving  figures  upon  gems,  the  ancients, 
in  point  of  beauty  and  execution,  far  surpass  every- 
thing in  this  department  that  modern  times  can 
boast  of.  The  ring  itself  (.aftviitni),  in  which  the 
gem  was  framed,  was  likewise,  in  many  cases,  of 
beautiful  workmanship.  The  part  of  the  ring  which 
contained  the  gem  was  called  pala.  ( Vid.  Pala.) 
In  Greece  we  find  that  some  persons  fond  of  show 
used  to  wear  hollow  rings,  the  inside  of  which  was 
filled  up  with  a  less  valuable  substance.* 

With  the  increasing  love  of  luxury  and  show,  the 
Romans,  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  covered  their  fin- 
gers with  rings.  Some  persons  also  wore  rings  of 
immoderate  size,  and  others  used  different  rings  foi 
summer  and  winter.* 

Much  superstition  appears  to  have  been  connect- 
ed with  rings  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  more  mod- 
ern times ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  the  case  in 
the  East  and  in  Greece  more  than  at  Rome.  Some 
persons  made  it  a  lucrative  trade  to  sell  rings  which 
were  believed  to  possess  magic  powers,  and  to  pre- 
serve those  who  wore  them  from  external  dangers. 
Such  persons  are  Eudamus  in  Aristophanes,1'  and 
Phertatus  in  Antiphanes.1'  These  rings  were  for 
the  most  part  worn  by  the  lower  classes,  and  then 
not  of  costly  material,  as  may  be  inferred  from  toe 
price  (one  drachma)  in  the  two  instances  referred  to. 
There  are  several  celebrated  rings  with  magic  pow- 
ers mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers,  as  that  of 
Gyges,  which  he  found  in  a  grave,"  that  of  Chari- 
cleia,"  and  the  iron  ring  of  Eucrates." 


I.  (Plat.,  Da  Legg.,  iii.,  p.  954.— Ariatoph.,  Theamoph.,  414, 
Ac— Plant.,  Caa.,  ii.,  I,  1.— Cic.  ad  Fam.,  zri.,  SO.— Da  Or,  li., 
01.—  Mart.,  iz.,88.)— S.  (Dion  Caaa.,  liTi.,S.)— S.  (Juet.,  Hint, 
iliii.,  S.)— 4.  (Cio.  in  Cat.,  iii.,  5.— Val.  Mai.,  iii.,  S,  1.— Cic,  Da 
Fin.,  t..  1.— Suet.,  Tib.,  58,  83.— Plin..  H.  N.,  ii.,  7,  Ac)— 6. 
(Pun..  H.  N.,  zzzrii.,  4.— Plut.,  Mar.,  10.)— 0.  (Dion  Caaa.,  zliii., 
18.)— 7.  (PIin.,H.  N.,zzxvii ,  4.— Snot.,  Octav.,  50.— Dion  Caaa., 
li.,  3.— Sputian.,  Hadr., SO.)— 8.  (Artemid.,  I.e.)—  t.  (Quintil, 
zi.,  3.— JuV.,i.,28.— Mart.,  zi.,59  ;  ziT.,  1S3.)— 10.  (Pluu,  883, 
with  the  achol.)— 11.  (ap.  Athen.,  iii.,  p.  1S3.)— IS.  (Put.,  Da 
Republ.,  ii.,  p.  350,  Ac—  Plia.,  H.  N.,  zzziii.,  4.)— IS.  (Beliod... 
jEth.,  ir.,  8.1—14.  (Lucian,  Philop.,  17.— Compare  Becker,  Char 
iklea,  ii.,  p.  308,  Ac— Kiichmann,  De  Annulia,  Slenig.,  1067. 
— P.  Bomnaan,  De  Jura  Annulorum,  Ultraject.,  1734.) 
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ROGATIONES  LICINLE. 


ROSTRA. 


ROBIGA'LIA,  a  poblk  festival  in  hoaonr  of  the 
god  Robigus,  to  preserve  the  fields  from  mildew,  is 
said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Noma,  and  was  cele- 
brated a.  d.  VII.,  Kal.  Mai.  (April  S6th).»  The  sacri- 
fices offered  on  this  occasion  consisted  of  the  entrails 
of  a  dog  and  a  sheep,  accompanied  with  frankin- 
cense and  wine :  a  prayer  was  presented  by  a  fla- 
men  in  the  grove  of  the  ancient  deity,  whom  Ovid 
and  Columella  make  a  goddess.*  A  god  Robigus 
or  a  goddess  Robigo  is  a  mere  invention  from  the 
name  of  this  festival,  for  the  Romans  paid  no  divine 
honours  to  evil  deities.' 

'ROBUR,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  Oak.  (Vid. 
Opticus.) 

ROGA'TIO.    (Vid.  Lax,  p.  680.) 

ROGATIONES  LICI'NIjE.  In  the  year  B.C. 
876,  C.  Licinius  Stolo  and  L.  Soxtius,  being  elected 
two  of  the  tribuni  plebis,  promulgated  various  roga- 
tiones,  the  object  of  which  was  to  weaken  the  pow- 
er of  the  patricians  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  plebs. 
One  rogatio  related  to  the  debts  with  which  the 
plebs  was  encumbered  ;♦  and  it  provided  that  all  the 
money  which  had  been  paid  as  interest  should  be 
deducted  from  the  principal  sum,  and  the  remainder 
should  be  paid  in  three  years  by  equal  payments. 
The  second  related  to  the  ager  publicus,  and  enact- 
sd  that  no  person  should  occupy  (possiitret)  more 
than  500  jugera.  The  third  was  to  the  effect  that 
no  more  tribuni  militum  should  be  elected,  but 
that  consuls  should  be  elected,  and  one  of  them 
should  be  a  plebeian.  The  patricians  prevented 
these  rogationes  from  being  carried  by  inducing  the 
other  tribunes  to  oppose  their  intercessio.  C.  Licin- 
ius Stolo  and  L.  Sextius  retaliated  in  the  same 
way,  and  would  not  allow  any  comitia  to  be  held 
except  those  for  the  election  of  ediles  and  tribuni 
plebis.  They  were  also  re-elected  tribuni  plebis, 
and  they  persevered  for  five  years  in  preventing  the 
election  of  any  corale  magistrates. 

In  the  year  368,  the  two  tribones  were  still  elect- 
ed, for  the  eighth  time,  and  they  felt  their  power  in- 
creasing  with  the  diminution  of  the  opposition  of 
their  colleagues,  and  by  having  the  aid  of  one  of 
the  tribuni  militum,  M.  Fabius,  the  father-in-law  of 
C.  Licinius  Stolo.  After  violent  agitation,  a  new 
rogatio  was  promulgated  to  the  effect  that,  instead 
of  duumviri  sacris  faciundis,  decemviri  should  be 
elected,  and  that  half  of  them  should  be  plebeians. 
In  the  year  B.C.  366,  when  Licinius  and  Sextius 
had  been  elected  tribuni  for  the  tenth  time,  the  law 
was  passed  as  to  the  decemviri,  and  five  plebeians 
and  five  patricians  were  elected,  a  measure  which 
prepared  the  way  for  the  plebeians  participating  in 
the  honours  of  the  consulship.  The  rogationes  of 
Licinius  were  finally  carried,  and  in  the  year  B.C. 
866  L.  Sextius  was  elected  consul,  being  the  first 
plebeian  who  attained  that  dignity.  The  patricians 
were  compensated  for  their  loss  of  the  exclusive 
right  to  the  consulship  by  the  creation  of  the  office 
of  curule  asdile  and  of  pnetor. 

The  law  as  to  the  settlement  between  debtor  and 
creditor  was,  if  Livy's  text  is  to  be  literally  wider- 
stood,  an  invasion  of  the  established  rights  of  prop- 
erty. Niebahr's  expltnation  of  this  law  is  contained 
in  his  third  volume,  p.  S3,  &c. 
%  Besides  the  limitation  fixed  by  the  second  lex  to 
the  number  of  jugera  which  an  individual  might 
possess  in  the  public  land,  it  declared  that  no  indi- 
vidual should  have  above  100  large  and  500  smaller 
animals  on  the  public  pastures.  Licinius  was  the 
first  who  fell  under  the  penalties  of  his  own  law. 
The  statement  is  that "  he,  together  with  hia  son, 


I.  (Fliit.,  H.  N.,  XTiii_  M,  a.  •».— Vino,  Da  Re  Rut.,  I.,  i., 

t90.  Ml.  Bip.  -  Lml.  Ling.,  «.,  10,  ed.  Mdllar.— FeMua.  a.  t.>— 
(Oral,  Fart.,  ».,  B07-041— Olute.,  z.,  Ms  y— 3.  (Hanang, 
Ma  Religion  il.r  Roam,  u.,  p.  Ms  )— 4.  (Lit.,  «j  ,  M.) 
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possessed  a  thousand  jugera  of  the  ager  (publicus) 
and,  by  emancipating  his  son,  had  acted  in  fraud  of 
the  law."1  From  this  story  it  appears  that  the  pie 
beians  could  now  possess  the  public  land,  a  right 
which  they  may  have  acquired  by  the  law  of  Licin- 
ius ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  on  this  matter.  The 
story  is  told  also  by  Columella,*  Pliny,*  and  Vale 
rius  Maximus.4  The  last  writer,  not  understand- 
ing  what  he  was  recording,  says  that,  in  order  to 
conceal  his  violation  of  the  law,  Licinius  emanci- 
pated part  of  the  land  to  his  son.  The  facts,  as 
stated  by  Livy,  are  not  put  in  the  clearest  light. 
The  son,  when  emancipated,  would  be  as  much  en- 
titled to  possess  600  jugera  as  the  father,  and  if  be 
bona  fide  possessed  that  quantity  of  the  ager  publi- 
cus, there  was  no  fraud  on  the  law.  From  the  ex- 
pression of  Puny  (substituta  filii  persona),  the  fraud 
appears  to  have  consisted  in  the  emancipation  of 
his  son  being  effected  solely  that  he  might  in  bis 
own  name  possess  500  jugera,  while  his  lather  had 
the  actual  enjoyment.  But  the  details  of  this  lex 
are  toe  imperfectly  known  to  enable  us  to  give  more 
than  a  probable  solution  of  the  matter.  As  the  ob- 
ject of  the  leX'Was  to  diminish  the  possessiones  of 
the  patricians,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  surplus 
land  thus  arising- was  distributed  (assignatus)  among 
the  plebeians,  who  otherwise  would  have  gained  no- 
thing by  the  change-}  and  such  a  distribution  of 
land  is  stated  vt  haw>',been  part  of  the  lex  of  Li- 
cinius by  Varrof  and  Columella.' 

According  to  Liyj/  the  rogatio  de  decemviri's 
sacrorum  was  carried  first  B.C.  366.  The  three 
other  rogationes  were- included  in  one  lex,  which 
was  a  lex  Satura.* 

Besides  the  passages  referred  to,  the  reader  may 
see  Niebubr,  vol.  iii.,  p.  1-36,  for  his  view  of  the 
Licinian  rogations;  and  Gottling,  Geschickte  itr 
Sim..  SUaisverfassung,  p.  354,  and  the  note  on  the 
corrupt  passage  of  Varro  (De  Re  Rust.,  i.,  2) 

ROGATO'RES.    {Vid.  Disibitobk..) 

ROGUS.    {Vid.  Funds,  p.  460.) 

ROMPHEA.    ( Vid.  Hasta,  p.  489.) 

RORA'RII,  a  class  of  light-armed  Roman  sol- 
diers. According  to  Niebubr,*  rorarii  must  origin- 
ally have  been  the  name  for  stingers,  who  were 
taken  from  the  fifth  class  of  the  Servian  census.  The 
grammarians,  probably  with  justice,  derive  the  word 
from  ro»  and  rerare,  as  their  attacks  upon  the  ene- 
my with  their  slings  and  stones  were  regarded  as  a 
prelude  to  the  real  battle,  in  the  same  manner  that 
rores  or  solitary  drops  of  rain  precede  a  heavy 
shower.  The  literal  translation  of  rorarii,  there- 
fore, would  be  dripper*  or  sprinkler*.1*  In  later 
times,  and  even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Plautus,  the 
name  was  applied  to  the  light-armed  hastati  j"  and 
as  this  latter  name  supplanted  that  of  rorarii,  who, 
according  to  the  later  constitution  of  the  army,  no 
longer  existed  in  it  in  their  original  capacity,  the 
rorarii  are  not  mentioned  in  later  times.  (Compare 
Aanr,  Rom  ah,  p.  104.) 

*ROSA,  the  Rose.    ( Vid.  Rbodon. ) 

♦ROSMARINUS.    (Vid.  Libakotis.) 

ROSTRA,  or  The  Beaks,  was  the  name  applied 
to  the  stage  (svggestus)  in  the  Forum  from  which 
the  orators  addressed  the  people.  This  stage  was 
originally  called  templum,"  because  it  was  consecra- 
ted by  the  augurs,  but  obtained  its  name  of  rostra  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  great  Latin  war,  when  it  was 
adorned  with  the  beaks  (rostra)  of  the  ships  of  the 
Antiates."    The  Greeks  also  mutilated  galleys  in 


1.  U,hr..Tii., !«.)—».  (i.,3.)— 3.  (H.  K.,  rriii.,  3.J-4.  (»iii., 
«.♦».)--  6.  (De  Re  Rnat.,  i..  «.>-•.  (i.,3.)  —  7.  <?i..4S.)  —  & 
(Lit.,  to.,  SB.— Dmo  Cut.,  Frag.,  33.)— 0.  (Hut.  of  Rome,  in., 
p.  lit.)— 10.  (Varro,  Ds  Ling.  L*t.,Ti.,  p.  M,  ed.  Bip.— Feetue. 
a.  t.  Rorarioe.)— 11.  (Plant,  la  Fritolitria,  an.  Van,  1  c-Lit 
™.,  8,  ».)— It.  (LiT.,  ii.,  49.)— 13.  (Lit.,  Tifi.,  14.— Flor.,  i.,  11 
-Flin.,  H.  N.,  xmit.,  J,  a.  11.) 
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RUDENS. 


RUTRUM. 


the  same  way  for  the  purpose  of  trophies :  this  was 
called  by  them  aicpariipidfriv.    (Vid.  Acbotebicm.) 

The  rostra  lay  between  the  comitium  or  place  of 
meeting  for  the  caries,  and  the  Forum  or  place  of 
meeting  for  the  tribes,  so  that  the  speaker  might 
turn  either  to  the  one  or  tne  other ;  but,  down  to 
the  time  of  Caius  Gracchus,  even  the  tribunes,  in 
speaking,  used  to  front  the  comitium ;  he  first  turn- 
ed his  back  to  it,  and  spoke  with  his  face  towards 
tbc  Forum.'  The  form  of  the  rostra  has  been  well 
described  by  Niebuhr'  and  Bunsen :'  the  latter  sup- 
poses "that  it  was  a  circular  building,  raised  on 
arches,  with  a  stand  or  platform  on  the  top  bordered 
by  a  parapet,  the  access  to  it  being  by  two  flights 
of  steps,  one  on  each  side.  It  fronted  towards  the 
comitium,  and  the  rostra  were  affixed  to  the  front 
of  it,  just  under  the  arches.  Its  form  has  been,  in 
all  the  main  points,  preserved  in  the  ambones,  or 
circular  pulpits  of  the  most  ancient  churches, 
which  also  had  two  flights  of  steps  leading  up  to 
them,  one  on  the  east  side,  by  which  the  preacher 
ascended,  and  another  on  the  west  side  for  his  de- 
scent. Specimens  of  these  old  churches  are  still  to 
be  seen  at  Rome  in  the  churches  of  St.  Clement 
and  S.  Lorenzo  fuori  le  mure."  The  speaker  was 
thus  enabled  to  walk  to  and  fro  while  addressing 
bis  audience. 

The  suggestus  or  rostra  was  transferred  by  Julius 
Caesar  to  a  corner  of  the  Forum,  but  the  spot  where 
the  ancient  rostra  had  stood  still  continued  to  be 
called  Rottra  Vetera,  while  the  other  was  called 
Rostra  Nova  or  Rottra  Julia.*  Both  the  rostra  con- 
tained statues  of  illustrious  men  ;*  the  new  rostra 
contained  equestrian  statues  of  Sulla,  Pompey,  J. 
Caesar,  and  Augustus.'  Niebuhr'  discovered  the 
new  rostra  in  the  long  wall  that  runs  in  an  angle 
towards  the  three  columns,  which  have  for  a  very 
long  time  borne  the  name  of  Jupiter  Stator,  but 
which  belong  to  the  Curia  Julia.  The  substance 
of  the  new  rostra  consists  of  bricks  and  casting- 
work,  but  it  was,  of  course,  cased  with  marble :  the 
old  rostra  Niebuhr  supposes  were  constructed  en- 
;irely  of  peperino. 

The  following  cut  contains  representations  of  the 
rostra  from  Roman  coins,  but  they  give  little  idea 
of  their  form :  the  one  on  the  left  hand  is  from  a 
denarius  of  the  Lollia  Gens,  and  is  supposed  to  rep- 
resent the  old  rostra,  and  the  one  on  the  right  is 
from  a  denarius  of  the  Sulpicia  Gens,  and  supposed 
to  represent  the  new  rostra.* 


ROSTRATA  COLUMNA.     (Vid.  Colohha,  p. 
190.) 
ROSTRATA  CORO'NA.   ( Vid.  Corona,  p.  810.) 
ROSTRUM.     (Vid.  Ships.) 
ROTA     (Vid.  Ccrrus,  p.  381.) 
•RUBETA.     ( Vid.  Phrynus.) 
RU'BRIA  LEX.     (Vid.  Lei,  p.  S85.) 
•RUBRI'CA.    (Vid.  Miltos.) 
RUDENS  (*a?.jr,  dim.  KoXaiiov'),  any  rope  used 


1  (Niabuht,  Hiit.  of  Rome,  i.,  p.  426,  iota  MO.)  —J.  (iiu,  p. 
1M,  n.  988.)— 3.  (Quoted  by  Arnold,  Hut.  of  Rome,  ii.,  p.  104.) 
—4.  (Ajcoh.  in  Cic,  Mil.,  6  IS,  p.  43,  ad.  Orelli.— Dion  Can., 
xliii.,  49 ;  In.,  J4.— Suet.,  Octar.,  100.)— 4.  (Cic,  Philip.,  ii., 
II.)— 0.  (Patere.,  ii.,  <!.)— 7.  (1.  c)— 8.  (Snanheim,  De  Przat 
at  Ueu  Nomum.,  ii.,  p.  191.)— 9.  (Sjnea.,  Epiat.,  4,  p   SB,  ad. 


»ar.,  IMS.) 
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to  move  or  fix  the  mast  or  sail  of  a  teasel,1  mine 
especially :  I.  The  ropes  used  to  elevate  or  depress 
the  mast,  and  to  keep  it  firm  and  steady  when  ele- 
vated, were  called  rudentci,  in  Greek  npor&ot.* 
These  ropes  extended  from  the  higher  part  of  the 
mast  towards  the  prow  in  one  direction,  and  tin. 
stern  in  the  other.  (Vid.  woodcut,  p.  62.)  II. 
Those  used  to  raise  or  lower  the  yard.  ( Vid.  Aw- 
tehka.)*  According  to  the  ancient  scholia,  these 
ropes  are  the  auKot  mentioned  in  Od.,  v.,  260.  Ill 
Those  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  sail  at  its  two 
corners,  and  therefore  called  >ro<J<rr.*  Before  setting 
sail,  these  ropes,  which  our  seamen  call  the  sheet*, 
would  lie  in  a  coil  or  bundle.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  depart,  the  first  thing  was  to  unrol  or  nntie  them 
(exeutere*),  the  next  to  adjust  them  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  wind  and  the  aim  of  the  voyage.' 
With  a  view  to  fill  the  sail  and  make  it  expose  the 
largest  surface,  they  were  let  out,  which  was  called 
immiuere  or  laxare.7  "  Laxate  rudenta"  among  the 
Romans'  was  equivalent  to  "  Ease  the  sheets"  with 
us.  IV.  Those  used  in  towing  (irXoif  airo  kcvUi), 
as  when  the  oars  became  useless  in  consequence  of 
the  proximity  of  the  shore*  (irapofooj). 

In  a  more  extended  sense,  the  terms  ruden*  and 
KaXuc  were  applied  to  ropes  of  any  description." 
In  the  comedy  of  Plautus"  it  is  applied  to  the  rope 
with  which  a  fisherman  drags  his  net. 
RUDERATIO.  ( Vid.  Hoose,  Roman,  p.  619 1 
RUDIA'RII.  (Vid.  Gladiatobes,  p.  476.) 
RUDIS.  ( Vid.  Gladiatobes,  p.  476.) 
RUNCI'NA  (/niKavji),  a  Plane." 
The  plane,  which  is  delineated  among  joinei* 
tools  (butrumen.  Fabr.  Tignar.)  in  the  woodcut  at 
p.  664,  showing  the  stock  with  two  holes  for  the 
hands,  and  the  iron  (fid>i7")  very  long,  but  inclined  a* 
in  our  planes,  seems  to  be  of  that  narrow  kind 
which  is  adapted  to  make  grooves,  rebates,  or  beads 
The  square  hole  in  the  right  side  of  the  stock  seen* 
intended  for  the  passage  of  the  shavings  (ramenta) 
It  is  certain  that  the  shavings  of  fir  wood,  produce* 
by  such  a  plane  as  that  here  exhibited,  would  pre 
cisely  answer  to  Pliny's  description  of  them,  liken- 
ing them  to  curls  of  human  hair  and  to  the  tendrils 
of  the  vine."  The  Latin  and  Greek  names  for  this 
instrument  gave  origin  to  the  corresponding  tran- 
sitive verbs  runcino  and  fmKovdu,  meaning  to  plane.1' 
They  seem  to  be  allied  etymo'ogically  with  inryxpc, 
referring  to  the  operation  of  those  beasts  and  birds 
which  use  their  snout  or  beak  to  plough  up  the 
ground. 

RUPI'LLE  LEGES.  (Vid.  Lex,  p.  685.) 
RUTILIA'NA  ACTIO  was  a  pretorian  actio  in- 
troduced by  the  pretor  PubliuB  Rutilius,  by  virtue 
of  which  the  bonorum  emptor  could  sue  in  the  name 
of  the  person  whose  goods  he  had  bought,  and  claim 
the  condemnatio  to  be  made  in  bis  own  favour  and 
in  his  own  name." 

RUTRUM,  dm.  RUTELLUM,  a  kind  of  hoe. 
which  had  the  handle  fixed  perpendicularly  into  the 
middle  of  the  blade,  thus  differing  from  the  Raster. 
It  was  used  before  sowing  to  level  the  ground,  by 
breaking  down  any  clods  which  adhered  too  long 
together.1'  This  operation  is  described  by  Virgil  in 
the  following  terms,  which  also  assign  the  derivation 
of  the  name :  "  Cumulotque  tuit  male  pinguie  are- 


1.  (Jar.,  ii.,  103.— Ovid,  Met.,  iii.,  616.— Achillea  Talina,  ii., 
32.)  —  2.  (Horn.,  11.,  i.,  434.  —  Od.,  ii.,  425;  iii.,  409.  —  ApoU. 
Rhod.,  i.,  M4.  1204.— .fiechyl.,  Again.,  870.— Eurip.,  Hoc,  109. 
— Bronck,  Anal.,  i.,  23  ;  ii.,  210.)  —  3.  (Catnllue,  Argon.,  STS.) 
—4.  (Horn.,  Od.,  1.  c  ;  x.,  33.— Apoll.  Rhod.,  ii.,  7SS,  93S.)— 6. 
(Virg.,  iEn.,  iii.,  267,  683.)  —  6.  (fd.  ib.,  t.,  7*3.)  — 7.  (Id.  ib., 
▼iii.,  708  ;  x.,  329.)— 8.  (Orid,  De  Ponto,  IV.,  ix.,  73.)— 9.  (Thu 
cyd.,  ir.,  25.— Schol.  ad  loc.)— 10.  (Herod.,  ii.,  28,  96.— Diod. 
Sic,  irii.,43.)— 11.  (Rudana,  i«.,  3,  1,  7»,  92.)— 13.  (Tvrtoll., 
Apoi.,  13.— Bronck,  Anal.,  i.,  227.1—13.  (lIeiTch.)^14.  (FI  N  , 
xri.,  42,  a.  S3.)— 15.  (Min.  Falix,  23.)— 16.  (Gain*,  iii.,  fO,  81 
it..  ».)— 1?   (Non.  Marc.,  p  18,  ad.  Meroari.l 
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SACEADOS. 


SACERLKIS 


«*."*  The  same  implement  was  need  in  mixing 
lime  or  clay  with  water  and  straw  to  make  plaster 
for  walls.* 

The  word  rutabulum  ought  to  be  considered  as 
another  form  of  rutrutn.  It  denoted  a  hoe  or  rake 
of  the  same  construction,  which  was  used  by  the 
baker  in  stirring  the  hot  ashes  of  his  oven.*  A 
wooden  rutabulum  was  employed  to  mix  the  con- 
tents of  the  Tats  in  which  wine  was  made.4 


S. 

*S» ACCH'ARUM  {o&Kxapov),  Sugar.  •'  The  an- 
cient Sugar,  called  also  '  the  Honey  of  Reeds'  and 
'  Indian  Salt,'  was  a  natural  concretion,  forming  on 
certain  reeds,  but  more  especially  on  the  bamboo 
cane  (Bambusa  arundinacea).  It  would  appear  that 
Moses  Chorrenensis,  in  the  fifth  century,  is  the  first 
author  who  distinctly  mentions  our  sugar,  that  is 
to  say,  the  sugar  procured  by  bailing  from  the 
sugarcane.  The  first  mention  of  the  bamboo  cane 
is  made  by  Herodotus,  and  then  by  Ctesias."* 

SACELLUM  is  a  diminutive  of  sacer,  and  signi- 
fies a  small  place  consecrated  to  a  god,  containing 
an  altar,  and  sometimes,  also,  a  statue  of  the  god  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated.'  Festus'  completes  the 
definition  by  stating  that  a  sacellum  never  had  a 
roof.  It  was,  therefore,  a  sacred  enclosure,  sur- 
rounded by  a  fence  or  wall  to  separate  it  from  the 
profane  ground  around  it,  and  answers  to  the  Greek 
irrpifoAof.  The  form  of  a  sacellum  was  sometimes 
square  and  sometimes  round.  The  ancient  sacel- 
lum of  Janus,  which  was  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Romulus,  was  of  a  square  form,  contained  a  statue 
of  the  god,  and  had  two  gates.*  Many  Romans 
had  private  aacella  on  their  own  estaies ;  but  the 
city  of  Rome  contained  a  great  number  of  public 
sacella,  such  as  that  of  Caca,*  of  Hercules  in  the 
Forum  Boarium,"  of  the  Lares,"  of  Ntenia,"  of 
Pudicitia,1*  and  others. 

SACERDOS,  SACERDOTIUM.  Cicero"  dis- 
tinguishes two  kinds  of  sacerdotes ;  those  who  had 
the  superintendence  of  the  forms  of  worship  (carir 
mmia)  and  of  the  sacra,  and  those  who  interpreted 
signs  and  what  was  uttered  by  seers  and  prophets. 
Another  division  is  that  into  priests  who  were  not 
devoted  to  the  service  of  any  particular  deity,  such 
as  the  pontiffs,  augurs,  fetiales,  and  those  who  were 
connected  with  the  worship  of  a  particular  divinity, 
such  as  the  flamines.  The  priests  of  the  ancient 
world  did  not  consist  of  men  alone,  for  in  Greece, 
as  well  as  at  Rome,  certain  deities  were  only  at- 
tended by  priestesses.  At  Rome  the  wives  of  par- 
ticular priests  were  regarded  as  priestesses,  and 
had  to  perform  certain  sacred  functions,  as  the  re- 
gina  sacrorum  and  the  flaminica.  (Vid.  Flambn, 
Rsx  Sacsokum.)  In  other  cases  maidens  were  ap- 
pointed priestesses,  as  the  vestal  virgins,  or  boys, 
with  regard  to  whom  it  was  always  requisite  that 
their  fathers  and  mothers  should  be  alive  (patrimi  tt 
matrimi).  As  all  the  different  kinds  of  priests  are 
treated  of  separately  in  this  work,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary here  to  make  some  general  remarks. 

In  comparison  with  the  civil  magistrates,  all 
priests  at  Rome  were  regarded  as  homines  privati," 
though  all  of  them,  as  priests,  were  sacerdotes  pub- 

I.  (Oeocf..  i.,  10}.— Fat.  Facto,  a.  t.— Vitro,  Da  Us*.  Lei, 
v.,  p.  117,  ad.  Spaniel.)— *.  (Cato,  Da  Re  Boat.,  10,  1*8.— Pal- 
tad..  Da  Ra  Roat.,  i.,  13.  —  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxrl.,  93,  a.  &».)  —  I. 
(Feetos,  a.  t.)  —4.  (Coram.,  Da  Ra  Rust.,  lii.,  SO.)  —  J.  (Dioa- 
•or,  ii..  104  — Theophr.,  Fragra.— Strabo.  rr.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xrl., 
17. — laid.,  Orif .,  x»ii ,  7. — Herod.,  iii.,  98.— Adams,  Append.,  a. 
t.>— «.  (Call.,  «.,  It.)— 7.  (a.  t.)— 8.  (Orid,  Feat.,  1.,  17S.— 
Terant.  Manr.  is  Wernadorfs  Poet.  Mm.,  ii.,  p.  979.)  —  0. 
(SVrr.  ad  JB«l,  Till.,  190.)— 10.  (Solin.,  i.— Plin.,  H.  N.,i.,t».) 
—11.  (Solin.,  1)— 19.  (Feat.,  a.  t.  Namie)  Dea.)—ll.  (Lit.,  x., 
31.)— 14.  (Da  Lee*.,  ii.,  8.)— IS.  (Cie.,  e.  Cat., !.,  I ;  Da  Off., 
♦    »  ;  «d  At»    it.,  9,-Philipp.,  T..  17.) 


lici,  in  as  far  as  their  office  (tacerdotium)  was  wm- 
nected  with  any  worship  recognised  by  the  state. 
The  appellation  of  taceriot  pubiieus  was,  however, 
given  principally  to  the  chief  pontiff  ard  the  flamen 
dialis,1  who  were,  at  the  same  time,  the  only  priests 
who  were  members  of  the  senate  by  virtue  of  their 
office.  All  priestly  offices  or  sacerdotia  were  held 
for  life,  without  responsibility  to  any  civil  magistrate. 
A  priest  was  generally  allowed  to  hold  any  other 
civil  or  military  office  besides  bis  priestly  dignity  ;• 
some  priests,  however,  formed  an  exception,  for  the 
duumviri,  the  rex  sacrorum,  and  the  flamen  dialis 
were  not  allowed  to  hold  any  state  office,  and  were 
also  exempt  from  service  in  the  armies.1  Their 
priestly  character  was,  generally  speaking,  insepar- 
able from  their  person  as  long  as  they  lived  :*  hence 
the  augurs  and  fratres  amies  retained  their  char- 
acter even  when  sent  iuto  exile,  or  when  they  were 
taken  prisoners*  It  also  occurs  that  one  and  the 
same  person  held  two  or  three  priestly  offices  at  a 
time.  Thus  we  find  the  three  dignities  of  pontifex 
maximus,  augur,  and  decemvir  sacrorum  united  in 
one  individual.*  But  two  persons  belonging  to  the 
same  gens  were  not  allowed  to  be  members  of  the 
same  college  of  priests.  This  regulation,  however, 
was  in  later  times  often  violated  or  evaded  by 
adoptions.'  Bodily  defects  rendered,  at  Rome  as 
among  all  ancient  nations,  a  person  unfit  for  holding 
any  priestly  office.* 

All  priests  were  originally  patricians,  but  from  the 
year  B.C.  867  the  plebeians  also  began  to  take  part 
in  the  sacerdotia  (vid.  Plebes,  p.  784) ;  and  those 
priestly  offices  which,  down  to  the  latest  times,  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  patricians  alone,  such 
as  that  of  the  rex  sacrorum,  the  flamines,  salii,  and 
others,  had  no  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  the  state. 

As  regards  the  appointment  of  priests,  the  an- 
cients unanimously  state  that  at  first  they  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  kings ;'  but  after  the  sacerdotia  were 
once  instituted,  each  college  of  priests — for  nearly 
all  priests  constituted  certain  corporations  called 
collegia — had  the  right  of  filling  up  the  occurring  va- 
cancies by  co-optatio.  ( Vid.  PoNTtrsx,  page  790.) 
Other  priests,  on  the  contrary,  such  as  the  vestal 
virgins  and  the  flamines,  were  appointed  (eapieban- 
tur)  by  the  pontifex  maximus,  a  rule  which  appears 
to  have  been  observed  down  to  the  latest  times ; 
others,  again,  such  as  the  duumviri  sacrorum,  were 
elected  by  the  people"  or  by  the  curie,  as  the  curi- 
ones.  But,  in  whatever  manner  they  were  appoint- 
ed, all  priests,  after  their  appointment,  required  to  be 
inaugurated  by  the  pontiffs  and  the  augurs,  or  by 
the  latter  alone."  Those  priests  who  formed  col- 
leges had  originally,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
the  right  of  co-optatio ;  but  in  the  course  of  time 
they  were  deprived  of  this  right,  or,  at  least,  the  co- 
optatio  was  reduced  to  a  mere  form,  by  several  le- 
ges, called  leges  De  Sacerdotiis,  such  as  the  lex  Do- 
mi  tia,  Cornelia,  and  Julia  ;  their  nature  is  described 
in  the  article  Poimrsx,  page  790,  &c. ;  and  what  is 
there  said  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  pontiffs, 
applies  equally  to  all  the  other  colleges.  The  lege* 
annates,  which  fixed  the  age  at  which  persons  be- 
came eligible  to  the  different  magistracies,  had  no 
reference  to  priestly  offices ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it 
seems  that  the  pubertas  was  regarded  as  the  time 
after  which  a  person  might  be  appointed  to  a  sacer- 
dotium.1* 


1.  (Cic.,  Da  Leg*-.,  ii.,  9.—  Serr.  ad  JSn,  xii.,  JJ4.)— ».  (LiT, 
SXxriii,  47  ;  xxxix,  45.  —  Epit.,  lib.  xix  ;  xl.,  43.  —  Epit..  59, 
Ac)—  *.  (Dionrs.,  ir.,  8.)— 4.  (Plin.,  Eniet.,  ir.,  8.)— S.  (Plin  , 
H.  N,  xriii.,  9.— Plat.,  Quae*.  Rom.,  99.)— «.  (Lir.,  xl.,  49.)— 
7.  (Senr.  ad  JBn,  ni.,  903.— Dion  Case.,  xxxix.,  17.)— 8.  (Dir* 
nya.,  ii.,  91.— Sanae.,  Contror.,  ir.,  *.— Plot.,  Quest.  Rom.,  79- 
— Plin.,  H.  N,  rii.,  99.)— 9.  (Dionn.,  ii.,  91,  Ac,  7»._ Lit.,  i , 
90.)— 10.  (DionTi.,  iT.,09.)— 11.  (Id.,  ii- 19.)  — 19.  (Lit..  xlU., 


18.— Plat.,  Tib.  Grace.,  4.) 
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All  priest*  had  some  external  distinction,  as  the 
apex,  tutulus,  or  galerus,  the  toga  prstexta,  as  well 
an  honorary  seats  in  the  theatres,  circuses,  and  am- 
phitheatres. They  appear,  however,  to  have  been 
obliged  to  pay  taxes,  like  all  other  citizens,  but  seem 
occasionally  to  have  tried  to  obtain  exemption.  See 
the  case  related  in  Livy.1 

Two  interesting  questions  yet  remain  to  be  an- 
swered :  First,  whether  the  priests  at  Rome  were 
paid  for  their  services,  and,  secondly,  whether  they 
instructed  the  young,  or  the  people  in  general,  in  the 
principles  of  their  religion.  As  regards  the  first 
question,  we  read  that  in  the  time  of  Romulus  lands 
were  assigned  to  each  temple  and  college  of  priests  j* 
and  when  Festus1  states  that  the  Roman  augurs 
had  the  enjoyment  (frui  solebant)  of  a  district  in 
the  territory  of  Voii,  we  may  infer  that  all  priests 
had  the  usus  of  the  sacred  lands  belonging  to  their 
respective  colleges  or  divinities.  This  supposition 
is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  such  was  actually 
the  case  in  the  Roman  colonies,  where,  besides  the 
lots  assigned  to  the  coloni,  pieces  of  land  are  men- 
tioned which  belonged  to  the  colleges  of  priests,  who 
made  use  of  them  by  letting  them  out  in  farm.* 
It  appears,  however,  that  we  must  distinguish  be- 
tween such  lands  as  were  sacred  to  the  gods  them- 
selves, and  could  not  be  taken  from  them  except  by 
exauguratio,  and  such  as  were  merely  given  to  the 
priests  as  possessio,  and  formed  part  of  the  ager 
publicus.  Of  the  latter,  the  state  remained  the  own- 
er, and  might  take  them  from  the  priests  in  any 
case  of  necessity.*  Besides  the  use  of  such  sacred 
or  public  lands,  some  priests  also  had  e  regular  an- 
nual salary  (itipendium),  which  was  paid  to  them 
from  the  public  treasury.  This  is  expressly  stated 
in  regard  to  the  vestal  virgins,'  the  augurs,'  and 
ho  curiones,*  and  may  therefore  be  supposed  to 
have  been  the  case  with  other  priests  also.  The 
pontifex  maximus,  the  rex  sacrorum,  and  the  ves- 
tal virgins  had,  moreover,  a  domus  publics  as  their 
place  of  residence.  In  the  time  of  the  emperors,  the 
income  of  the  priests,  especially  of  the  vestal  vir- 
gins, was  increased.* 

As  regards  the  second  question,  we  do  not  hear, 
either  in  Greece  or  at  Rome,  of  any  class  of  priests 
on  whom  it  was  incumbent  to  instruct  the  people 
respecting  the  nature  and  in  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion. Of  preaching  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace. 
Religion,  with  the  ancients,  was  a  thing  which  was 
handed  down  by  tradition  from  father  to  son,  and 
consisted  in  the  proper  performince  of  certain  rites 
and  ceremonies.  It  was  respecting  these  external 
forms  of  worship  alone  that  the  pontiffs  were  obliged 
to  give  instructions  to  those  who  consulted  them. 
( Vid.  Poimrsx.) 

SACRA.  This  word,  in  its  widest  sense,  ex- 
presses what  we  call  divine  worship.  In  ancient 
times,  the  state,  as  well  as  all  its  subdivisions,  had 
their  own  peculiar  forms  of  worship,  whence  at 
Rome  we  find  sacra  of  the  whole  Roman  people,  of 
the  curies,  gentes,  families,  and  even  of  private  in- 
dividuals. All  these  sacra,  however,  were  divided 
into  two  great  classes,  the  public  and  private  sacra 
{taera  publica  tt  private.),  that  is,  they  were  perform- 
ed either  on  behalf  of  the  whole  nation  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  state,  or  on  behalf  of  individuals, 
families,  or  gentes,  which  had  also  to  defray  their 
expenses.1*  This  division  is  ascribed  to  Numa.  All 
sacra,  publica  as  well  as  privata,  were  euperintend- 


I.  (xzxiii,  42.)  —  2.  (Dionya,  ii,  7.)  — 3.  (•.  t.  Oeenm.)— 4. 
(Siaralua  Flaecue,  Da  condit.  agror.,  p.  33,  ed.  Com.— Breillat, 
Da  Limit.  Couetit,  p.  204,  ad.  Goee.)— 5.  (Dion  Com.,  xliii,  47. 
— Oroa.,  t.,  18.— Appian,  Da  Bell.  Mithr,  **.)—«.  (Liv,  i.,  90.) 
—7.  (Dionya..  ii.,  8.)— 8.  (Foat.,  a.  t.  Curionium.)  —  9.  (Suat., 
Ootav.,  Jl.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  i»,  16.)— 10.  (Feat.,  a.  r.  Publica  ea- 
st*.— I  ir,  i,  SO ;  x.,  7.  —  Plut.,  Num.,  ».  —  Cic,  Da  Haruep. 
Reap.,  ») 
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ed  and  regulated  b>  the  pontiffs     We  st.aU  tost 
speak  of  the  sacra  publica. 

Sacra  publica. — Among  the  sacra  publica  the  Ro- 
mans reckoned  not  only  those  which  were  perform  ■ 
ed  on  behalf  of  the  whole  Roman  people,  but  also 
those  performed  on  behalf  of  the  great  subdivisions 
of  the  people,  viz.,  the  tribes  and  the  curia:,  which 
Festus1  expresses,  "pre  montanit,  pagis,  curiit,  m- 
ccliu."*  The  sacra  pro  montibus  et  pagis  are  un- 
doubtedly the  sacra  montanalia  and  paganalia,  which, 
although  not  sacra  of  the  whole  Roman  people,  were 
yet  publica.'  The  sacella  in  the  expression  of  Fes- 
tus, tacra  pro  taccllu,  appear  only  to  indicate  thj 
places  where  some  sacra  publica  were  performed. 
What  was  common  to  all  sacra  publica  is,  that  they 
were  performed  at  the  expense  of  certain  public 
funds,  which  had  to  provide  the  money  for  victims, 
libations,  incense,  and  for  the  building  and  mainte- 
nance of  those  places  where  they  were  performed.' 
The  funds  set  apart  for  the  sacra  publica  were  in 
the  keeping  of  the  pontiffs,  and  the  sacramentum 
formed  a  part  of  them.  ( Vid.  Sacsahektdm.)  They 
were  kept  in  the  domus  publica  of  the  pontifex  max- 
imus, and  were  called  eerarium  pontificum.'  When 
these  funds  did  not  suffice,  the  state  treasury  supplied 
the  deficiency.'  In  the  solemnization  of  the  sacra 
publica,  the  senate  and  the  whole  people  took  part* 
This  circumstance,  however,  is  not  what  consti- 
tutes their  character  as  sacra  publica,  for  the  sacra 
popularia,*  in  which  the  whole  people  took  part, 
might  nevertheless  be  sacra  privata,  if  the  expenses 
were  not  defrayed  out  of  the  public  funds,  bat  by 
one  or  more  individuals,  or  by  magistrates.  The 
pontiffs,  in  conducting  the  sacra  publica,  were  assist- 
ed by  the  epulones.    (Kt'o!.  Epolonbs.) 

Sacra  privata  embraced,  as  we  have  stated,  those 
which  were  performed  on  behalf  of  a  gens,  a  fami- 
ly, or  an  individual.  The  characteristic  by  which 
they  were  distinguished  from  the  sacra  publica  is, 
that  they  were  made  at  the  expense  of  those  per- 
sons or  person  on  whose  behalf  they  were  perform- 
ed. Respecting  the  sacra  of  a  gens,  called  sacra 
gentilicia,  see  Gens,  p.  469.  The  sacra  connected 
with  certain  families  were,  like  those  of  a  gens,  per 
formed  regularly  at  fixed  times,  and  descended  asai 
inheritance  from  father  to  son.  As  they  were  al- 
ways connected  with  expenses,  and  were  also  trouh 
lesome  in  other  respects,  such  an  inheritance  was 
regarded  as  a  burden  rather  than  anything  else." 
They  may  generally  have  consisted  in  sacrifices  to 
the  penates,  but  also  to  other  divinities.  They  had 
usually  been  vowed  by  some  ancestor  of  a  family 
on  some  particular  occasion,  and  then  continued  for- 
ever in  that  family,  the  welfare  of  which  was  thought 
to  depend  upon  their  regular  and  proper  perform- 
ance. Besides  these  periodical  sacra  of  a  family, 
there  were  others,  the  performance  of  which  must 
have  depended  upon  the  discretion  of  the  heads  of 
families,  such  as  those  on  the  birthday  or  on  the 
death  of  a  member  of  the  family.  Savigny"  denies 
the  existence  of  sacra  familiarum. 

An  individual  might  perform  sacra  at  any  time, 
and  whenever  be  thought  it  necessary ;  but  if  he 
vowed  such  sacra  before  the  pontiffs,  and  wished 
that  they  should  be  continued  after  his  death,  his 
heirs  inherited  with  his  property  the  obligation  to 
perform  them,  and  the  pontiffs  had  to  watch  that 
they  were  performed  duly  and  at  their  proper  time." 

I.  (1.  c.)— I.  (Vid.  Dionya,  ii.,  SI,  23.  —  Appian,  Hiat.  Rom, 
Tiii.,  138.— Da  Bell.  Cir,  ii.,  108.— Pint,  Quaet.  Rom.,  80.)— 3. 
(Varro,  Da  Ling.  Let.,  t,  p.  58,  ed.  Bip. — Compare  Feetua,  a.  T. 
Septtmontium.)— 4.  (GOttl,  Gaach.  dar  Rom.  Staatar.,  p.  176.)— 
4.  (Feat,  1.  o.— Dionya,  ii.,83.— Liv,x,23  j  xlii,  !.)—«.  (Vu 
ro,  De  Ling.  Lat,  ir,  p.  49,  ed.  Bip.—  Qrnter,  Inacript.,  413,  8 
400,  0;  442,8.)— 7.  (Feetua,  a.  v.  Sacramentum.)  —  8.  (Pint, 
Num.,  2.1—0.  (Feat,  a.  y.  Popular,  encr.)  —  10.  (Macro*  ,  Bat. 
i,  18.)—  II.  (Zaitachrift,  ii,  3.)— 12.  (Feat,  a.  t.  Sacer  moae.<r> 
Cic.,  Pro  Horn.,  SI. — Compare  Cic  ad  Att,,  xii.,  19,  4w.) 
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Such  aii  obligation  was  in  later  times  evaded  in  Ta- 
ttoos ways. 

Among  the  sacra  private  were  reckoned  also  the 
sacra  municipalia,  that  is,  such  sacra  as  a  commu- 
nity or  town  bad  been  accustomed  to  perform  before 
it  had  received  tbe  Roman  franchise.  After  this 
event,  the  Roman  pontiffs  took  care  that  they  were 
continued  in  the  same  manner  as  before.1  (Com- 
pare Siourtcitm.) 
SACRAMENTUM.  {Vid.  Vnmoiav.) 
SACRA'RIUM  was,  according  to  tbe  definition  of 
(Jlpian,*  any  place  in  which  sacred  things  were  de- 
posited and  kept,  whether  this  place  was  a  part  of 
a  temple  or  of  a  private  house.*  A  sacrarium,  there- 
fore, was  that  part  of  a  house  in  which  the  images 
of  the  penates  were  kept.  Respecting  the  sacrarium 
of  the  lares,  see  Lararium.  Public  sacraria  at 
Rome  were :  one  attached  to  the  Temple  of  the 
Capitoline  Jupitei,  in  which  the  tenses,  or  chariots 
for  public  processions,  were  kept  j*  the  place  of  the 
salii,  in  which  the  ancilia  and  the  lituus  of  Romulus 
were  kept,'  and  others.  In  the  time  of  the  em- 
perors, the  name  sacrarium  was  sometimes  applied 
to  a  place  in  which  a  statue  of  an  emperor  was 
erected.'  Livy'  uses  it  as  a  name  for  a  sacred 
retired  place  in  general. 
SACRATVE  LEGES.  {Vid.  Lsx,  p.  686.) 
SACRIFI'CIUM  (Upaov).  Sacrifices  or  offerings 
formed  the  chief  part  of  the  worship  of  tbe  ancients. 
They  were  partly  signs  of  gratitude,  partly  a  means 
of  propitiating  tbe  gods,  and  partly,  also,  intended 
to  induce  tbe  deity  to  bestow  some  favour  upon  the 
sacrifices  or  upon  those  on  whose  behalf  the  sacri- 
fice was  offered.  Sacrifices  in  a  wider  sense  would 
also  embrace  the  Donaria  ;  in  a  narrower  sense, 
sacrincia  were  things  offered  to  the  gods,  which 
merely  afforded  momentary  gratification,  which  were 
burned  upon  their  altars,  or  were  believed  to  be  con- 
sumed by  the  gods.  We  shall  divide  all  sacrifices 
into  two  great  divisions,  bloody  sacrifices  and  un- 
bloody sacrifices,  and,  where  it  is  necessary,  con- 
sider Greek  and  Roman  sacrifices  separately. 

Bloody  sacrifices. — As  regards  sacrifices  in  the 
earliest  times,  tbe  ancients  themselves  sometimes 
imagined  that  unbloody  sacrifices,  chiefly  offerings 
of  fruit,  had  been  customary  long  before  bloody  sac- 
rifices were  introduced  among  them.*  It  cannot,  in- 
deed, be  denied,  that  sacrifices  of  fruit,  cakes,  liba- 
tions, and  the  like,  existed  in  very  early  times ;  bat 
bloody  sacrifices,  and,  more  than  this,  human  sacri- 
fices, are  very  frequently  mentioned  in  early  story ; 
in  fact,  the  mythology  of  Greece  is  full  of  instances 
of  human  sacrifices  being  offered,  and  of  their  pleas- 
ing the  gods.  Wachsmuth*  has  given  a  list  of  the 
most  celebrated  instances.  It  may  be  said  that 
none  of  them  has  come  down  to  us  with  any  degree 
of  historical  evidence ;  but  surely  the  spirit  which 
gave  origin  to  those  legends  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that  human  sacrifices  had  nothing  repulsive  to  the 
ancients,  and  mast  have  existed  to  some  extent 
In  the  historical  times  of  Greece,  we  find  various 
customs  in  the  worship  of  several  gods,  and  in  sev- 
eral parts  of  Greece,  which  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  supposing  that  they  were  introduced  as  sub- 
stitutes for  human  sacrifices.  In  other  cases,  where 
civilixation  had  shown  less  of  its  softening  influen- 
ces, human  sacrifices  remained  customary  through- 


1.  (Fan,  •.  t.  Mooieipalia  aacra^-Co«par»  Ambroech,  Stud. 
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out  the  historical  periods  ->f  Greect ,  and  down  to 
tbe  time  of  the  emperors.  Thus,  in  tbe  worship  of 
Zeus  Lyccus  in  Arcade,  where  human  sacrifices 
were  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Lycaon,'  they 
appear  to  have  continued  till  the  time  of  the  Roman 
emperors.*  In  Leucas  a  person  was  every  year,  at 
the  festival  of  Apollo,  thrown  from  a  rock  into  the 
sea  ;*  and  Tbemistocles,  before  tbe  battle  of  Sala- 
mis,  is  laid  to  have  sacrificed  three  Persians  to  Di- 
onysus.* Respecting  an  annual  sacrifice  of  human 
beings  at  Athens,  via!.  Tharoblia.  With  these  few 
exceptions,  however,  human  sacrifices  had  ceased 
in  the  historical  ages  of  Greece.  Owing  to  the  in- 
fluences of  civilization,  in  many  cases  animals  were 
substituted  for  human  beings,  in  other*  a.  few  drops 
of  human  blood  were  thought  sufficient  to  propitiate 
the  gods.*  The  custom  of  sacrificing  human  life  to 
the  gods  arose  undoubtedly  from  the  belief,  which, 
under  different  forms,  has  manifested  itself  at  all 
times  and  in  all  nations,  that  the  nobler  the  sacrifice, 
and  the  dearer  to  its  possessor,  the  more  pleasing  it 
would  be  to  the  gods.  Hence  the  frequent  instan- 
ces in  Grecian  story  of  persons  sacrificing  their  own 
children,  or  of  persons  devoting  themselves  to  tbe 
gods  of  the  lower  world.  In  later  times,  however, 
persons  sacrificed  to  the  gods  were  generally  crim- 
inals who  had  been  condemned  to  death,  or  such  at 
had  been  taken  prisoners  in  war. 

That  the  Romans  also  believed  human  sacrifices 
to  be  pleasing  to  the  gods  might  be  inferred  from 
tbe  story  of  Curtius,  and  from  tbe  self-sacrifice  of 
the  Decii.  The  symbolic  sacrifice  of  human  figures 
made  of  rashes  at  the  Lemoralia  (vid.  Lkmosalia) 
also  shows  that  in  tbe  early  history  of  Italy  human 
sacrifices  were  not  uncommon.  For  another  proof 
of  this  practice,  see  the  article  Ver  Sacrum.  One 
awful  instance  also  is  known,  which  belongs  to  the 
latest  period  of  the  Roman  Republic.  When  the 
soldiers  of  J.  Caesar  attempted  an  insurrection  at 
Rome,  two  of  them  were  sacrificed  to  Mars  in  tbe 
Campus  Martius  by  the  pontifices  and  the  flamen 
Martialis,  and  their  heads  were  stuck  up  at  the 
regia.' 

A  second  kind  of  bloody  sacrifices  were  tLoee  of 
animals  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  divinity.  The  sacrifices  of  an- 
imals were  the  most  common  among  tbe  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  victim  was  called  Upeiov,  and 
in  Latin  kosiit  or  vietima.  In  the  early  times  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  general  custom  to  burn 
the  whole  victim  (iXoKaxrtlv)  upon  the  altars  of  the 
gods,  and  the  same  was  in  some  cases,  also,  observ- 
ed in  later  times,'  and  more  especially  in  sacrifices 
to  the  gods  of  the  lower  world,  and  such  as  were 
offered  to  atone  for  some  crime  that  had  been  com- 
mitted.' But,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  it  was 
the  most  general  practice  to  burn  only  the  legs 
(iis/poi,  foipia,  itijpa.)  enclosed  in  fat,  and  certain  parts 
of  the  intestines,  while  the  remaining  parts  of  tbe 
victim  were  consumed  by  men  at  a  festive  meal. 
The  gods  delighted  chiefly  in  tbe  smoke  arising  from 
the  burning  victims,  and  tbe  greater  the  number  of 
victims,  the  more  pleasing  was  the  sacrifice.  Hence 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  offer  a  sacrifice  of  one  hun- 
dred bulls  Oa-aroptf?)  at  once,  though  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  a  hecatomb  always  signifies  a  sacri- 
fice of  a  hundred  bulls,  for  tbe  name  was  used  in  a 
general  way  to  designate  any  great  sacrifice.  Such 
great  sacrifices  were  not  less  pleasing  to  men  than 
to  the  gods,  for  in  regard  to  the  former  they  were,  ic 
reality,  a  donation  of  meat    Hence,  at  Athens,  th* 
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partiality  for  siu.h  sacrifices  rose  to  the  highest  de- 
gree.' Sparta,  on  the  other  hand,  was  less  extrav- 
agant in  sacrifices ;  and  while  in  other  Greek  states 
it  was  necessary  that  a  victim  should  be  healthy, 
beautiful,  and  uninjured,  the  Spartans  were  not  very 
scrupulous  in  this  respect.*  The  animals  which 
were  sacrificed  were  mostly  of  the  domestic  kind, 
as  bulls,  cows,  sheep,  rams,  lambs,  goats,  pigs,  dogs, 
and  horses ;  but  fishes  are  also  mentioned  as  pleas- 
ing to  certain  gods.*  Each  god  had  his  favourite 
animals,  which  he  liked  best  as  sacrifices;  but  it 
may  be  considered  as  a  general  rule,  that  those  an- 
imals which  were  sacred  to  a  god  were  not  sacri- 
ficed to  him,  though  horses  were  sacrificed  to  Po- 
seidon notwithstanding  this  usage.4  The  head  of 
the  victim,  before  it  was  killed,  was  in  most  cases 
strewed  with  roasted  barley-meal  {oiXaxyra  or  ovXo- 
Xyrai)  mixed  with  salt  (mola  tatta).  The  Athenians 
used  for  this  purpose  only  barley  grown  in  the  Rha- 
rian  plain.*  The  persons  who  offered  the  sacrifice 
wore  generally  garlands  round  their  heads,  and 
sometimes,  also,  carried  them  in  their  hands,  and 
before  they  touched  anything  belonging  to  the  sacri- 
fice they  washed  their  hands  in  water.  The  victim 
itself  was  likewise  adorned  with  garlands,  and  its 
horns  were  sometimes  gilt.  Before  the  animal  was 
killed,  a  bunch  of  hair  was  cut  from  its  forehead 
and  thrown  into  the  fire  as  primitis.'  In  the  heroic 
ages,  the  princes,  as  the  high-priests  of  their  people, 
killed  the  victim ;  in  later  times  this  was  done  by 
the  priests  themselves.  When  the  sacrifice  was  to 
be  offered  to  the  Olympic  gods,  the  head  of  the  ani- 
mal was  drawn  heavenward  (see  the  woodcut  in  p. 
16') ;  when  to  the  gods  of  the  lower  world,  to  he- 
roes, or  to  the  dead,  it  was  drawn  downward. 
While  the  flesh  was  burning  upon  the  altar,  wine 
and  incense  were  thrown  upon  it,*  and  prayers  and 
music  accompanied  the  solemnity. 

The  most  common  animal  sacrifices  at  Rome 
were  the  suovetaurilia  or  solitaurilia,  consisting  of 
a  pig,  a  sheep,  and  an  ox.  They  were  performed  in 
til  cases  of  a  lustration,  and  the  victims  were  car- 
ried around  the  thing  to  be  lustrated,  whether  it 
was  a  city,  a  people,  or  a  piece  of  land.  ( Fid.  Lus- 
tratio.)  The  Greek  rpirrva,  which  likewise  con- 
sisted of  an  ox,  a  sheep,  and  a  pig,  was  the  same 
sacrifice  as  the  Roman  suovetaurilia.*  The  cus- 
toms observed  before  and  during  the  sacrifice  of  an 
animal  were,  on  the  whole,  the  same  as  those  observ- 
ed in  Greece."  But  the  victim  was  in  most  cases  not 
killed  by  the  priests  who  conducted  the  sacrifice, 
but  by  a  person  called  popa,  who  struck  the  animal 
with  a  hammer  before  the  knife  was  used."  The 
better  parts  of  the  intestines  (exta)  were  strewed 
with  barley-meal,  wine,  and  incense,  and  were 
burned  upon  the  altar.  Those  parts  of  the  animal 
which  were  burned  were  called  prosccta,  jnroticia,  or 
ablegmina.  When  a  sacrifice  was  offered  to  gods 
of  rivers  or  of  the  sea,  these  parts  were  not  burned, 
but  thrown  into  the  water."  Respecting  the  use 
which  the  ancients  made  of  sacrifices  to  learn  the 
will  of  the  gods,  rid.  Haruspkx  and  Divinatio. 

Unbloody  sacrifice*. — Among  these  we  may  first 
mention  the  libations  (liialionu,  k>i6<u  or  oitovdai). 
We  have  seen  above  that  bloody  sacrifices  were 
usually  accompanied  by  libations,  as  wine  was  pour- 
ed upon  them.  Libations  always  accompanied  a 
sacrifice  which  was  offered  in  concluding  a  treaty 
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with  a  foreign  nation ;  and  that  here  they  formed  a 
prominent  part  of  the  solemnity,  is  clear  from  the  tact 
that  the  treaty  itself  was  called  mr6v6ij.  But  liba- 
tions were  also  made  independent  of  any  other  sac- 
rifice, as  in  solemn  prayers,1  and  on  many  other  oc- 
casions of  public  arid  private  life,  as  before  drinking 
at  meals,  and  the  like.  Libations  usually  consisted 
of  unmixed  wine  (b/onovAot ,  merum),  but  sometimes 
also  of  milk,  honey,  and  other  fluids,  either  pure  or 
diluted  with  water.*  Incense  was  likewise  an  offer- 
ing which  usually  accompanied  bloody  sacrifices,  but 
it  was  also  burned  as  an  offering  for  itself.  Real 
incense  appears  to  have  been  used  only  in  later 
times  ;*  but  in  the  early  limes,  and  afterward  also 
various  kinds  of  fragrant  wood,  such  as  cedar,  fig, 
vine,  and  myrtle-wood,  were  burned  upon  the  altars 
of  the  gods.4 

A  third  class  of  unbloody  sacrifices  consisted  of 
fruit  and  cakes.  The  former  were  mostly  offered  to 
the  gods  as  primitis:  or  tithes  of  the  harvest,  and  as 
a  sign  of  gratitude.  They  were  sometimes  offered 
in  their  natural  state,  sometimes,  also,  adorned  or 
prepared  in  various  ways.  Of  this  kind  were  the 
cipeocovTi,  an  olive-branch  wound  around  with  wool, 
and  hung  wit),  various  kinds  of  fruits ;  the  ^vrpat, 
or  pots  filled  with  cooked  beans  (vid.  PrAHirsu); 
the  Kipvov  or  xlpva,  or  dishes  with  fruit ;  the  foro. 
or  iaxa  (vid.  Oschophobu).  Other  instances  may 
be  found  in  the  accounts  of  the  various  festivals. 
Cakes  (rriXavoi,  ne/tfucra,  rrinava,  libum)  were  pecu- 
liar to  the  worship  of  certain  deities,  as  to  that  of 
Apollo.  They  were  either  simple  cakes  of  flour, 
sometimes  also  of  wax,  or  they  were  made  in  the 
shape  of  some  animal,  and  were  then  offered  as 
symbolical  sacrifices  in  the  place  of  real  animals, 
either  because  they  could  not  easily  be  procured,  or 
were  too  expensive  for  the  sacrificer.*  This  ap- 
pearance, instead  of  reality,  in  sacrifices  was  also 
manifest  on  other  occasions,  for  we  find  that  sheep 
were  sacrificed  instead  of  stags,  and  were  then  call- 
ed stags:  and  in  the  Temple  of  Isis  at  Rome  the 
priests  used  water  of  the  river  Tiber  instead  of  Nile 
water,  and  called  the  former  water  of  the  Nile.4 

SACRILE'GIUM  is  the  crime  of  stealing  things 
consecrated  to  the  gods,  or  things  deposited  in  a 
consecrated  place.7  A  lex  Julia,  referred  to  in  the 
Digest,' appears  to  have  placed  the  crime  of  sacrile- 
gium  on  an  equality  with  peculatus.  {Vid.  Paco- 
latob.)  Several  of  the  imperial  constitutions  made 
death  the  punishment  of  a  sacrilegus,  which  con- 
sisted, according  to  circumstances,  either  in  being 
given  up  to  wild  beasts,  in  being  burned  alive,  or 
hanged.'  Paulus  says,  in  general,  that  a  sacrilegus 
was  punished  with  death ;  but  be  distinguishes  be- 
tween such  persons  as  robbed  the  sacra  publics 
and  such  as  robbed  the  sacra  private,  and  he  is  of 
opinion  that  the  latter,  though  more  than  common 
thieves,  yet  deserve  less  punishment  than  the  form- 
er. In  a  wider  sense,  sacrilegium  was  used  by  the 
Romans  to  designate  any  violation  of  religion,"  or 
of  anything  which  should  be  treated  with  religious 
reverence."  Hence  a  law  in  the  Codex"  stales 
that  any  person  is  guilty  of  sacrilegium  who  neg- 
lects or  violates  the  sanctity  of  the  divine  law. 
Another  law"  decreed  that  even  a  doubt  as  to 
whether  a  person  appointed  by  an  emperor  to  some 
office  was  worthy  of  this  office,  was  to  be  regarded 
as  a  crime  equal  to  sacrilegium. 
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SAUITTA. 

SAURORUM  DETESTAT10.  (Yid.  Gam,  v». 
169.) 

S.<£CULA'RES  LUDI.    ( rid.  Lorn  Saculabbs.) 

SiE'CULUM.  A  seculum  was  of  a  twofold  na- 
ture, that  is,  either  civil  or  natural.  The  civil  sec- 
ulum, according  to  the  calculation  of  the  Etruscans, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Romans,  was  a  space  of 
time  containing  110  lunar  years.  The  natural  saso- 
•  ulum,  upon  the  calculation  of  which  the  former  was 
founded,  expressed  the  longest  term  of  human  life, 
and  its  duration  or  length  was  ascertained,  accord- 
ing to  the  ritual  books  of  the  Etruscans,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  the  life  of  a  person,  which  lasted 
the  longest  of  all  those  who  were  born  on  the  day 
of  the  foundation  of  a  town,  constituted  the  first 
seculum  of  that  town ;  and  the  longest  liver  of  all 
who  were  born  at  the  time  when  the  second  secu- 
lum began,  again  determined  the  duration  of  the 
second  seculum,  and  so  on.1  In  the  same  manner 
that  the  Etruscans  thus  called  the  longest  life  of  a 
man  a  seculum,  so  they  called  the  longest  exist- 
ence of  a  state,  or  the  space  of  1100  years,  a  secu- 
lar day ;  the  longest  existence  of  one  human  race, 
or  the  space  of  8800  years,  a  secular  week,  &c*  It 
was  believed  that  the  return  of  a  new  seculum  was 
marked  by  various  wonders  and  signs,  which  were 
recorded  in  the  history  of  the  Etruscans.  The  re- 
turn of  each  seculum  at  Rome  was  announced  by 
the  pontiffs,  who  also  made  the  necessary  interca- 
lations in  such  a  manner,  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  seculum,  the  beginning  of  the  ten 
months'  year,  of  the  twelve  months'  year,  and  of 
the  solar  year  coincided.  But  in  these  arrange- 
ments the  greatest  arbitrariness  and  irregularity  ap- 
pear to  have  prevailed  at  Rome,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  unequal  intervals  at  which  thc'ludi  secu- 
lares  were  celebrated.  (Vid.  Lddi  S^eculaxes.) 
This  also  accounts  for  the  various  ways  in  which 
a  seculum  was  defined  by  the  ancients  :  some  be- 
lieved that  it  contained  thirty,'  and  others  that  it 
contained  a  hundred  years  ;*  the  latter  opinion  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  most  common  in  later  times, 
so  that  seculum  answered  to  our  century.' 

♦SAGAPEWJM  (eayamp>ii>).  "All  the  ancient 
authorities  describe  this  as  the  juice  of  a  ferula ; 
hence  Sprengel  supposes  it  the  Ferula  Pertica,  Willd. 
Dioscorides  describes  it  as  being  lurafv  birov,  aiX- 
<biov  nai  xoMavqc,  and  in  like  manner.it  is  said  of 
it  in  the  Edinburgh  Dispensatory,  that '  Sagapenum 
holds  a  kind  of  middle  place  between  asaftetida 
and  galbannm.'  "• 

SAGITTA  (burnt,  & ;  Herod,  rofnyia),  an  Ar- 
row. The  account  of  the  arrows  of  Hercules7  enu- 
merates and  describes  three  parts,  viz.,  the  head  or 
point,  the  shaft,  and  the  feather. 

I.  The  head  was  denominated  updtf  ,•  whence  the 
instrument  used  to  extract  arrow-heads  from  the 
todies  of  the  wounded  was  called  apiwdr/pa.  (  Fid. 
?oacir«.)  Great  quantities  of  flint  arrow-heads 
are  found  in  Celtic  barrows  throughout  the  north  of 
Europe,  in  form  exactly  resembling  those  which 
are  still  used  by  the  Indians  of  North  America.' 
Nevertheless,  the  Scythians  and  Massagete  had 
them  of  bronze."  Mr.  Dodwell  found  flint  arrow- 
heads on  the  plain  of  Marathon,  and  concludes  that 
they  bad  belonged  to  the  Persian  army.11  Those 
used  by  the  Greeks  were  commonly  bronze,  as  is 
expressed  by  the  epithet  xo^*VP>K,  "fitted  with 
bronze,"  which  Homer  applies  to  an  arrow."    An- 


SAGITTA. 


t.  (Ceneorin.,  De  Die  Nat,  17.)— 1.  (Pint,  SulU,  7.— Nio- 
"whr,  Hut.  of  Rome,  i.,p.  137.) — 1.  (Ceneorin.,  I.  c.)— 4.  (Vim, 
De  Liur.  Let.,  r™  p.  44,  ed.  Bip.— Feet.,  •■  v.  Socnlarae  ludi.)— 6. 
(Tit  Niebahr,  Hid.  of  Roma,  l.,  p.  S7»,  *c>— 0.  (Dloaoor.,  iii., 
84.— Galen,  De  Simp).,  Tiii. — Adame,  Append.,  a.  t.) — 7.  (He- 
mod,  Scut.,  130-133.)-3.  (Herod.,  i.,  «S ;  iT.,  81.) — 0.  (Hnare<a 
Auc.  Wiluhire,  Sooth,  1  IBS.)— 10.  (Herod.,  1L  ee.)— 1 1.  (Ton 
through  Oreeoe,  to),  ii.,  p.  149.)— IS.  (U.,  liii.,  040,  Mt.) 


other  Homeric  epithet,  viz.,  "  three-tongoed"  (rpry- 
^tv1),  is  illustrated  by  the  forms  of  the  arrow- 
heads, all  of  bronze,  which  are  represented  in  the 
annexed  woodcut.     That  which  lies  horizontally 


was  found  at  Persepolis,  and  is  drawn  of  the  sizo 
of  the  original.  The  two  smallest,  one  of  which 
shows  a  rivet- hole  at  the  side  for  fastening  it  to  the 
shaft,  are  from  the  plain  of  Marathon.*  The  fourth 
specimen  was  also  found  in  Attica.* 

The  use  of  barbed  (adunca,  hamata)  and  poisoned 
arrows  (venenata  tagitta)  is  always  represented  by 
the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  as  tho  character- 
istic of  barbarous  nations.  It  is  attributed  to  the 
Sauromate  and  Gete,*  to  the  Servii*  and  Scythi- 
ans,* and  to  the  Arabs7  and  Moors.*  When  Ulys- 
ses wishes  to  have  recourse  to  this  insidious  prac- 
tice, he  is  obliged  to  travel  north  to  the  country  of 
the  Thresprotians  ;*  and  the  classical  authors  who 
mention  it  do  so  in  terms  of  condemnation."  Some 
of  the  northern  nations,  who  could  not  obtain  iron, 
barbed  their  arrow-heads  with  bone."  The  poi 
son  applied  to  tips  of  the  arrows  having  been  call- 
ed toxicum  (roftKov),  on  account  of  its  connexion 
with  the  use  of  the  bow,"  the  signification  of  this 
term  was  afterward  extended  to  poisons  in  gen 
eral." 

II.  The  excellence  of  the  shaft  consisted  in  be 
ing  long,  and  at  the  same  time  straight,  and,  if  it 
was  of  light  wood,  in  being  well  polished."  But  it 
often  consisted  of  a  smooth  cane  or  reed  (Arundo 
donax  or  phragmites,  Linn.),  and  on  this  account 
the  whole  arrow  was  called  either  arundo  in  the 
one  case,"  or  calamus  in  the  other."  In  the  Egyp- 
tian tombs  reed-arrows  have  been  found,  varying 
from  34  to  22  inches  in  length.  They  show  the 
slit  (yXu^ic17)  cut  in  the  reed  for  fixing  it  upon  the 
string." 

III.  The  feathers  are  shown  on  ancient  monu- 
ments of  all  kinds,  and  are  indicated  by  the  terms 
ala,x*  pennata  tagiUa,n  and  nrcpotvrec  biarol." 
The  arrows  of  Hercules  are  said  to  have  been  feath- 
ered from  the  wings  of  a  black  eagle.** 

Besides  the  use  of  arrows  in  the  ordinary  way, 
they  were  sometimes  employed  to  carry  fire.  Oc- 
tavianus  attempted  to  set  Antony's  ships  on  fire 
by  sending  fltXn  irvp+opa  from  the  bows  of  his  arch 
era.**    A  headdress  of  small  arrows  is  said  to  have 


1.  (II.,  v.,  393.)— S.  (Skelton,  moat,  of  Armour  at  Goodrich 
Coort,  i..  pi.  44.)— 1.  (Dodweli,  I.  c.)— 4.  (Ovid,  Triet.,  iii.,  10, 
S3.  84.— De  Pont.,  ir..  7,  11,  IS.)— 5.  (Amoldi,  Chron.  Star.,  1, 
♦  8.)—  6.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  I.,  S3,  i.  115.)  — 7.  (PoUux.Onom.,  i., 
10.)-*.  (Hot.,  Cera.,  i.,  SS,  ».)—».  (Horn.,  Od.,  i.,  Sol-S«3.)— 
10.  (Homer,  Pliny,  11.  cc.— iElian,  H.  A.,  ».,  IS.)— 11.  (Tec., 
Germ.,  48.)— IS.  (Plin.,  H.  N..  xri.,  10,  a.  SO.— Fert.,  a.  t.— Di- 
oicor.,  Ti.,  SO.)— IS.  (Plant.,  Merc,  ii.,  4,  4.— Hor.,  Epod.,  irii, 
«!.  —  Propert.,  i.,  »,  «.)  — 14.  (Hea.,  Scot.,  133.)  — 15.  (Vinr, 
JKn.,  rr.,  69-73  j  t.,SSS.-OtM,  Mat.,  i.,471 ;  riii.,  S8S.)— ft 
(Vinr.,  Buc,  iii.,  IS,  13.— Olid,  Met.,  »ii,  778.— Hor.,  Cans.,  i., 
14,  17.— Jot.,  xiii.,  80.)— 17.  (Horn.,  n.,  ht.,  ISS.— Orid,  »ii, 
419.)— 18.  (Willunaon,  Man.  and  Cuat.,  *c,  i.,  309.)— 19  ( Vim 
^o,  it..  478;  xii.,  319.)  -SO.  (Prudent.,  Hainan,  498.) -SI 
(Horn.,  n.,  t.,  171.)— S3.  (Hea.,  1. 0— S3.  (Dion  Caaa.,  1, 34.) 
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toen  worn  by  tho  Indiana/  the  Nubian*  and  Egyp- 
tians, and  other  Oriental  nations.' 

In  the  Greek  and  Roman  armies,  the  tagiuarn, 
more  anciently  called  arqvites, «'..«.,  archers  or  bow- 
men,' formed  an  important  part  of  the  light-armed 
infantry.4  They  belonged,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
allies,  and  were  principally  Cretans.'  (Vid.  Abcus, 
Corytus,  Phabctra,  Tobbentcm.) 

SAGMINA  were  the  same  as  the  Verbena,  name- 
ly, herbs  torn  up  by  their  roots  from  within  the  en- 
closure of  the  Capitoline,  which  were  always  car- 
ried by  the  fetiaies  or  ambassadors  when  they  went 
to  a  foreign  people  to  demand  restitution  for  wrongs 
committed  against  the  Romans,  or  to  make  a  trea- 
ty. (Vid.  Fktialbs.)  They  served  to  mark  the 
sacred  character  of  the  ambassadors,  and  answered 
the  same  purpose  as  the  Greek  nr/pixeia.*  Pliny* 
also  says  that  tagmina  were  used  in  remediis  publi- 
cii,  by  which  we  must  understand  expiations  and 
lustrations.  The  word  Verbena  seems  to  hare  been 
applied  to  any  kind  of  herbs,  or  to  the  boughs  and 
leaves  of  any  kind  of  tree,  gathered  from  a  pore  or 
sacred  place.' 

■  According  to  Festus,'  the  verbena  were  called 
tagmina,  that  is,  pure  herbs,  because  they  were 
taken  by  the  consul  or  the  praetor  from  a  sacred 
(saneto)  place,  to  give  to  legati  when  setting  out  to 
make  a  treaty  or  declare  war.  He  connects  it  with 
the  words  sanetut  and  tancire,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
impossible  that  it  may  contain  the  same  root,  which 
appears  in  a  simpler  form  in  tac-er  (tag-men,  ta(n)c- 
:ut):  Martian,10  however,  makes  a  ridiculous  mis- 
take when  he  derives  sanctus  from  sagmina. 

M  tiller11  thinks  that  tamcntum  is  the  same  word 
as  tagmen,  although  used  respecting  another  thing 
by  the  Anagnienses." 

SAGUM  was  the  cloak  worn  by  the  Roman  sol- 
diers and  inferior  officers,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  paludamentum  of  the  general  and  superior  of- 
ficers. ( Vid.  PAhvokutirtvu.)  It  is  used  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  toga  or  garb  of  peace,  and  we  accord- 
ingly find  that,  when  there  was  a  war  in  Italy,  all 
citizens  put  on  the  sagum,  even  in  the  city,  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  consular  rank  (saga  tumere, 
ad  saga  ire,  in  tagit  ette") :  hence,  in  the  Italic  war, 
the  sagum  was  worn  for  two  years.14 

The  sagum  was  open  in  the  front,  and  usually 
lastened  across  the  shoulders  by  a  clasp,  though 
not  always :"  it  resembled  in  form  the  paludamen- 
tum (see  woodcuts,  p.  721),  as  we  see  from  the  spe- 
cimens of  it  on  the  column  of  Trajan  and  other  an- 
cient monuments.  It  was  thick  and  made  of  wool," 
whence  the  name  is  sometimes  given  to  the  wool 
itself."  The  cloak  worn  by  the  general  and  supe- 
rior officers  is  sometimes  called  sagum  (Punicum 
sagum"),  but  the  diminutive  tagulum  is  more  com- 
monly used  in  such  cases.1* 

The  cloak  worn  by  the  northern  nations  of  En- 
rope  is  also  called  sagum :  see  woodcut,  p.  171, 
where  thiee  Sarmatians  are  represented  with  saga, 
and  compare  Pallium,  p.  719.  The  German  sa- 
gum is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  :M  that  worn  by  the 
Gauls  seems  to  have  been  a  species  of  plaid  (versi- 
color tagulum11). 

The  outer  garment  worn  by  slaves  and  poor  per- 
sons is  also  sometimes  called  sagum." 


1.  (Prudent.,  1.  c.)— 2.  (Claud.,  De  Nupt.  Honor.,  SS3.— Do  S 
Com.  Ilonor.,  21.— De  iUud.  Slil.,  i.,  254.1—3.  (Featua,  s.  r.)~ 
4.  (Cm  ,  BolL  Cir.,  i.,  81 ;  in.,  44.— Cic.  ad  Fam.,  xv.,  4.)— 5. 
(Q.  Curt.,  ir.,  SO.)— 8.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xiii., «,  a.  3.— Lit.,  i.,  M ; 
hi.,  41.— Dig.  1,  tit.  8,  a.  8.)— 7.  (1.  c.)— a.  (Serv.  ad  Virg, 
Xn.,  lii.,  120)— 9.  (a.  r.)— 10.  (Dig.,  t  O— 11.  (ad  Featum,  p. 
8*0.)— IS.  (M  Aural.,  in  Epirt.  ad  Fronton.,  iv.,  4.)— IS.  (Cic, 
Phil.,  Tiii.,  11 1  t.,  IS;  iir„  1.)— 14.  (Liv.,  Epit.,  72,  73.— VeU. 
Paterc.,  ii.,  16.)  — 15.  (Trebell.  Po-  ,  Trig.  Tyrann.,  10.)  — 10. 
(Matt.,  si*  ,  150.)— 17.  (Varro,  L.  L.,  v  ,  167,  ed.  Mailer.)— 18. 
(Hot.,  Ed.,  ii.,  SS.)— ID.  (Compare  Sri.  ItaL,  ir.,  419;  xrii., 
*».— Lir.,  in.,  17;  xiTii.,  19.)— SO.  (Germ.,  17.)— SI.  (Tac, 
Hiat.. ii..  30.)— 23.  (Col.,  i., «  -  Compare  Di».  34,  tit.  2,  a.  SJ,  »  *.) 
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•SALAMANDRA  (oatyiavipa),  the  Salamander, 
or  Laeerta  Salamandra,  a  batracian  reptile,  o(  the 
second  family  of  its  order,  and  constituting  the 
type  of  a  distinct  genus.  "  To  have  some  idea  of 
its  figure,"  says  Buffoo,  "  we  may  (appose  the  tail 
of  a  lizard  applied  to  the  body  of  a  frog  "  For  a 
full  and  accurate  account,  however,  of  this  reptile 
and  its  peculiar  structure,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Griffith's  Cuvier.  The  popular  belief  that  the  sala- 
mander is  proof  against  the  action  of  fire  (a  belief 
to  which  Aristotle  is.  guilty  of  giving  some  counte- 
nance) is  now  entirely  exploded.  According  to 
Sprengel,  the  only  foundation  for  this  belief  is  the 
fact  that  the  reptile  emits  a  cold,  viscid  secretion 
from  its  body,  which  might  be  capable  of  extin- 
guishing a  small  coal.  Dioscorides  states  decided- 
ly that  it  is  not  true  that  the  salamander  can  live 
in  fire.  "The  salamander,"  says  Griffith,  "takes 
up  its  abode  in  tho  humid  earth,  in  the  tufted  woods 
of  high  mountains,  in  ditches  and  shady  places,  un 
der  stones  and  the  roots  of  trees,  in  hedges,  by  the 
banks  of  streams,  in  subterraneous  caverns,  and  ru- 
ined buildings.  Though  generally  feared,  it  is  by 
no  means  dangerous.  The  milky  fluid  which  ex- 
udes from  its  skin,  and  which  it  sometimes  shoots 
to  the  distance  of  several  inches,  though  nauseous, 
acrid,  and,  according  to  Gesner,  even  depilatory,  is 
fatal  only'  to  very  small  animals.  This  humour, 
however,  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  a  general  pre- 
scription of  the  salamander.  Aocording  to  Pliny, 
by  infecting  with  its  poison  all  the  vegetables  of  a 
vast  extent  of  territory,  this  reptile  could  produce 
death  to  entire  nations!  Other  animals  seem  to 
have  an  instinctive  horror  ofjt.  Its  bite,  however. 
is  perfectly  harmless,  though  Matlhioli  has  declared 
it  to  be  equally  mortal  with  that  of  the  viper — aa 
atrocious  absurdity."1 

SALAMI'NIA  (ZaXa/uvla).  The  Athenians,  front 
very  early  times,  kept  for  public  purposes  two  sacred 
or  state  vessels,  the  one  of  which  was  called  ndp 
aXof,  and  the  other  laKafuvia ;  the  crn  w  of  the  one 
bore  the  name  of  irapaXlrai  or  vapaXo,,  and  that  of 
the  other  oaAaiUviot.*  In  the  former  of  these  two 
articles  Photius  erroneously  regards  the  two  names 
as  belonging  to  one  and  the  same  ship.'  The  Sal- 
aminia  was  also  called  bnlaa  or  deupir,  because  it 
was  used  to  convey  the  tieuoul  to  Delos,  on  which 
occasion  the  ship  was  adorned  with  gaiiands  by 
the  priest  of  Apollo.4  Both  these  vessels  were 
quick-sailing  triremes,  and  were  used  for  a  variety 
of  state  purposes :  they  conveyed  theories,  despatch- 
es, Ac.,  from  Athens,  carried  treasures  from  sub- 
ject countries  to  Athens,  fetched  state  criminals 
from  foreign  parts  to  Athens,  and  the  like.'  In  bat- 
tles they  were  frequently  used  as  the  ships  in 
which  the  admirals  sailed.  These  vessels  and  their 
crews  were  always  kept  in  readiness  to  act,  in  case 
of  any  necessity  arising ;  and  the  crew,  although 
they  could  not,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  be  in 
actual  service,  received  their  regular  pay  of  four 
oboli  per  day  all  the  year  round.  This  is  expressly 
stated  only  of  the  Paraloe,'  but  may  be  safely  said 
of  the  Salaminia  also.  The  statement  of  the  scho- 
liast on  Aristophanes,*  that  the  Salaminia  was  only 
used  to  convey  criminals  to  Athens,  and  the  Para- 
los  for  theories,  is  incorrect,  at  least  if  applied  to 
the  earlier  times.  When  Athens  had  become  a 
great  maritime  power,  and  when  other  ships  were 
employed  for  purposes  for  which  before  either  the 
Salaminia  or  the  Paralos  had  been  used,  it  is  natu- 
ral to  suppose  that  these  two  vessels  were  chiefly 


1.  (Arietot.,  H.  A.,  r.,  19. — Adama,  Append.,  a.  t. — Griffith* 
Cuvier,  yoL  ii.,  p.  464.)— S.  (Phot;,  a.  r.  LUpaAoc  and  DapaXw.) 
—J.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  riii.,  118.— Heeych.,  e.  t.  napaAmrs) — 4 
(Plat.,  Phmi.,  p.  58,  e.)-5.  (Tracyd.,  Ti.,53,61.)— 6.  (Harpcwr 
et  Phot.,  a.  t.  tlapata  r— 7.  ( k*i  147  -  Compare  Suidaa,  •.» 
XaXaitirla  *a$f.) 
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employed  in  matters  connected  with  religion,  as 
heories,  and  in  extraordinary  caaes,  such  as  when 
a  state  criminal  like  Alcibiades  was  to  be  solemnly 
oiraveycd  to  Athens.  The  names  of  the  two  ships 
seem  to  point  to  a  very  early  period  of  the  history 
ut  Attica,  when  there  was  no  navigation  except  be- 
tween Attica  and  Salamis,  for  which  the  Salamiaia 
was  used,  and  around  the  coast  of  Attica,  for  which 
purpose  the  Paralos  was  destined.  In  later  times 
the  names  were  retained,  although  the  destination 
of  the  ships  was  principally  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  religion,  whence  they  are  frequently  called  the 
sacred  ships.1 

•SAL  AMMONI'ACUM  (t&t  'A/iftovuucdc),  a  Foe- 
til  Salt,  procured  from  the  district  of  Africa  ad- 
loining  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  It  was  to- 
tally different  from  the  Sal  Ammoniac  of  the  mod- 
ems, which  is  Hfdrocklonts  Ammonia.  (Vid.  Am- 
noieiAcoM.)    "It  has  been  thought,"  says  Dr.  Moore, 

that  the  ancients  knew  Sal  Ammoniac  under  the 
name  of  Nilrum;  and,  although  Beckmann  main- 
tains the  opposite  opinion,  the  grounds  on  which 
be  rests  his  argument  do  not  bear  him  out.  He  ob- 
serves that  'there  are  two  properties  with  which 
the  ancients  might  have  accidentally  become  ac- 
quainted, and  which,  in  that  case,  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  make  known  or  define  to  us  this  salt 
(sal  ammoniac).  In  the  first  place,  by  an  acci- 
dental mixture  of  quicklime,  the  strong  smell  or  un- 
pleasant vapour  diffused  by  the  volatile  alkali  sep- 
arated from  the  acid  might  have  been  observed.' 
Now  what  Beckmann  seems  willing  to  admit  as  a 
criterion  of  sal  ammoniac  is  mentioned  by  Pliny 
of  nitrum,  which,  he  says,  '  sprinkled  with  lime, 
gives  forth  a  powerful  odour*  (calcc  aepereum  red- 
tit  odorem  velumentiorem).  Beckmann  appears  to 
"jubt  what,  he  says,  'several  writers  have  assert- 
ed, that  sal  ammoniac  comes  also  from  the  East 
Indies.'  But  it  certainly  is  brought  thence  at  this 
4ay,  and  may  have  been  manufactured  there,  and 
have  found  its  way  to  Europe  in  the  time  of  Pliny 
also ;  for  we  find  that  unchangeable  country  pro- 
ducing the  same  things  then  as  now,  indigo,  In- 
dian ink,  fine  steel,  sugar,  silks,  etc.  The  manu- 
facture of  sal  ammoniac  in  Egypt  also  may,  for 
aught  we  know,  have  been  more  ancient  than  is 
thought.  We  are  not  justified  in  concluding  that 
the  ancients  were  ignorant  of  everything  of  which 
we  discover  no  mention  in  their  works.  One  of 
the  chief  reasons  for  supposing  the  ancients  to  have 
been  ignorant  of  our  sal  ammoniac  and  nitre  is, 
that  we  know  of  very  few  uses  to  which  they 
might  have  been  applied.  But,  though  they  may 
have  had  little  inducement  to  manufacture  them, 
even  had  they  possessed  the  art,  yet  they  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  observe  them  in  a  native  state, 
since  both  these  salts  are  found  occurring  thus  in 
Southern  Italy  and  elsewhere."1 

SALA'RIUM,  a  Salary.  The  ancients  derive  the 
word  from  col.,  i.  e.,  salt;*  the  most  necessary 
thing  to  support  human  life  being  thus  mentioned 
as  a  representative  for  all  others.  Salarium  there- 
fore comprised  all  the  provisions  with  which  the 
Roman  officers  were  supplied,  as  well  as  their  pay 
m  money.  In  the  time  of  the  Republic  the  name 
salarium  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  ;  it  was 
Augustus  who,  in  order  to  place  the  governors  of 
provinces  and  other  military  officers  in  a  greater 
state  of  dependance,  gave  salaries  to  them  or  cer- 
tain sums  of  money,  to  which  afterward  various 
supplies  in  kind  were  added.4  Before  the  time  of 
Augustus,  the  provincial  magistrates  had  been  pro- 


vided in  their  provinces  with  everything  they  wan 
ed,  through  the  medium  of  redemptores  (irdpqrw), 
who  undertook,  for  a  certain  sum  paid  by  the  state, 
to  provide  the  governors  with  all  that  was  necessa 
ry  to  them.  During  the  Empire  we  find  instances 
of  the  salarium  being  paid  to  a  person  who  had  ob- 
tained a  province,  but  was  nevertheless  not  allowed 
to  govern  it.  In  this  case  the  salarium  was  a  com  - 
pensation  for  the  honour  and  advantages  which  he 
might  have  derived  from  the  actual  government  ot 
a  province,  whence  we  can  scarcely  infer  that  the 
sum  of  10,000  sesterces,  which  was  offered  on  such 
an  occasion,1  was  the  regular  salarium  for  a  pro- 
consul. 

Salaria  were  also  given  under  the  Empire  to  other 
officers,  as  to  military  tribunes,'  to  assessores  («J. 
Assessor),  to  senators,'  to  the  comites  of  the  prin- 
ceps  on  his  expeditions,4  and  others.  Antoninus 
Pius  fixed  the  salaries  of  all  the  rhetoricians  and 
philosophers  throughout  the  Empire;4  and  when 
persons  did  not  fulfil  their  duties,  he  punished  them 
by  deducting  from  their  salaries.4  Alexander  Se- 
verus  instituted  fixed  salaries  for  rhetoricians,  gram- 
marians, physicians,  haruspices,  mathematicians, 
mechanicians,  and  architects;'  but  to  how  much 
these  salaries  amounted  we  are  not  informed.  Re- 
specting the  pay  which  certain  classes  of  priests  re- 
ceived, rut.  Saceedos. 

SA'LII  were  priests  of  Mars  Gradivus,  and  are 
said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Numa.  They  were 
twelve  in  number,  chosen  from  the  patricians  even 
in  the  latest  times,  and  formed  an  ecclesiastical  cor- 
poration* (Ucta  juvenilis  patricia*).  They  had  the 
care  of  the  twelve  ancilia  (vid.  Ahcile),  which  were 
kept  in  the  Temple  of  Mars  on  the  Palatine  Hili 
whence  these  priests  were  sometimes  called  Salii 
Palatini,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  other  salii 
mentioned  below.  The  distinguishing  dress  of  the 
salii  was  an  embroidered  tunic  bound  with  a  braise 
belt,  the  trabea,  and  the  apex,  also  worn  by  the  As- 
mines.  ( Vid.  Apbi.)  Each  had  a  sword  by  his  side, 
and  in  his  right  hand  a  spear  or  staff.14 

The  festival  of  Mars  was  celebrated  by  the  salii 
on  the  1st  of  March  and  for  several  successive 
days,  on  which  occasion  they  were  accustomed  to 
go  through  the  city  in  their  official  dress,  carrying 
the  ancilia  in  their  left  hands  or  suspended  from 
their  shoulders,  and  at  the  same  time  singing  and 
dancing,11  whence  Ovid,  apparently  with  correctness, 
derives  their  name.*'  The  songs  or  hymns  which 
they  sang  on  this  occasion  (taliaria  comma")  were 
called  atamenia,  attamenta,  or  axamenta,  of  which 
the  etymology  is  uncertain.  Gottling"  thinks  they 
were  so  called  because  they  were  sung  without  any 
musical  accompaniment,  asta  voce ;  but  this  etymol- 
ogy is  opposed  to  the  express  statement  of  Dionys- 
ius.'*  Some  idea  of  the  subject  of  these  songs  may 
be  obtained  from  a  passage  in  Virgil,14  and  a  small 
fragment  of  them  is  preserved  by  Varro  "  In  later 
times  they  were  scarcely  understood,  even  by  the 
priests  themselves.1*  The  praises  of  Mamurius  Ve- 
turins  formed  the  principal  subject  of  these  songs, 
though  who  Mamurius  Veturios  was  the  ancients 
themselves  were  not  agreed  upon."  He  is  gener- 
ally said  to  be  the  armorer  who  made  eleven  an- 
cilia like  the  one  that  was  sent  from  heaven  (vid. 
Awcile"),  but  some  modern  writers  suppose  it  to  be 
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inerery  another  name  of  Mara.  Besides,  however, 
the  praises  of  Mamurius,  the  rentes  which  the  salii 
sang  appear  to  have  contained  a  kind  of  theogony, 
in  which  the  praises  of  ail  the  celestial  deities  were 
celebrated,  with  the  exception  of  Venus.*  The 
Terse*  in  honour  of  each  god  were  called  by  the 
respective  tames  of  each,  as  Januli,  Junonii,  Mi- 
nervii.*  ltivine  honour  was  paid  to  some  of  the 
emperors  by  inserting  their  names  in  the  songs  of 
the  salii.  This  honour  was  first  bestowed  upon 
Augustus,*  and  afterward  upon  Germanicus  ;*  and 
when  Verus  died,  his  name  was  inserted  in  the 
song  of  the  salii  by  command  of  M.  Antoninus.* 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  festival,  the  salii  were 
accustomed  to  partake  of  a  splendid  entertainment 
in  the  Temple  of  Mars,  which  was  proverbial  for 
its  excellence.'  The  members  of  the  collegium 
were  elected  by  co-optation.  We  read  of  the  dig- 
nities of  prcsul,  vales,  and  magister  in  the  colle- 
gium.' 

Tullus  Hostilius  established  another  collegium  of 
salii  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  which  he  made  in  a  war 
with  the  Sabines.  These  salii  were  also  twelve  in 
number,  chosen  from  the  patricians,  and  appear  to 
have  been  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Quirinus. 
They  were  called  the  Salii  Collini,  Agonales  or 
Agonenses.'.  Niebuhr*  supposes  that  the  oldest 
and  most  illustrious  college,  the  Palatine  Salii,  were 
chosen  originally  from  the  oldest  tribe,  the  Ramnes, 
and  the  one  instituted  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  or  the 
Quirinalian,  from  the  Tities  alone :  a  third  college 
for  the  Luceres  was  never  established." 

SALI'NiE  (dXoi,  oXoiniyun>\  a  Saltwort."  Al- 
though the  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with 
rock  salt1*  (6Xet  bpmcroi,  i.  «.,  fossil  salt""),  and  al- 
though they  obtained  salt  likewise  from  certain  in- 
and  lakes,"  and  from  natural  springs  or  brine  pits," 
nd  found  no  small  quantity  on  certain  shores,  where 
t  was  congealed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  without  hu- 
man labour  (&Xcc  abri/taroi1*),  yet  they  obtained  by 
far  the  greatest  quantity  by  the  management  of 
works  constructed  on  the  seashore,  where  it  was 
naturally  adapted  for  the  purpose  by  being  so  low 
and  flat  as  to  be  easily  overflowed  by  the  sea  (mori/i- 
ma  area  rtimarum"),  or  even  to  be  a  brackish  marsh 
( uAiw'V)  or  a  marine  pool  (XiftvodaXarra").  In  order 
to  aid  the  natural  evaporation,  shallow  rectangular 
ponds  (nultifidt  lacas)  were  dug,  divided  from  one 
another  by  earthen  walls.  The  seawater  was  ad- 
mitted through  canals,  which  were  opened  for  the 
purpose,  and  closed  again  by  sluices.  ( Vid.  Cata- 
saota.)  The  water  was  more  and  more  strongly 
impregnated  with  salt  as  it  flowed  from  one  pond  to 
another."  When  reduced  to  brine  (coacto  kumorc), 
it  was  called  by  the  Greeks  &hu),  by  the  Latins 
uUntgo  or  lalrUago,  and  by  the  Spaniards  nutria.** 
In  this  state  it  was  used  by  the  Egyptians  to  pickle 
ash,'1  and  by  the  Romans  to  preserve  olives,  cheese, 
aad  flesh  likewise."  From  nutria,  which  seems  to 
be  a  corruption  of  dtyaipof, "  briny,"  the  victuals  cu- 
red in  it  were  called  talta  muriatica."  As  the  brine 
which  was  left  in  the  ponds  crystallized,  a  man  in- 
trusted with  the  care  of  them,  and  therefore  called 
salin€lar(dfomiy6c),  raked  out  the  salt,  so  that  it  lay 
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in  heaps  (tumuli)  upon  the  ground  to  drain.*  In 
Attica,*  in  Britain,*  and  elsewhere,  several  places, 
in  consequence  of  the  works  established  in  them, 
obtained  the  name  of  'kXal  or  Salaut. 

Throughout  the  Roman  Empire,  the  saltworks, 
having  been  first  established  by  the  early  kings  of 
Rome,  were  commonly  public  property,  and  were 
let  by  the  government  to  the  highest  bidder.  The 
publicans  who  farmed  them,  and  often  maintained 
upon  them  a  great  number  of  servants,*  were  called 
Duaidpt*  ratourum.  ( Vid.  Mahcip*.)  Malefactors 
of  both  sexes  were  employed  in  them,  as  they  were 
in  the  mines.' 

SALI'NUM,  dim.  SALILLUM,  a  Saltcellar. 
Among  the  poor,  a  shell  served  for  a  saltcellar;* 
but  all  who  were  raised  above  poverty  bad  one  of 
silver,  which  descended  from  father  to  son,*  and 
was  accompanied  by  a  silver  plate,  which  was  used, 
together  with  the  saltcellar,  in  the  domestic  sacri- 
fices.* ( Vid.  Patch.)  These  two  articles  of  silver 
were  alone  compatible  with  the  simplicity  of  Roman 
manners  in  the  early  times  of  the  Republic.*  The 
saltcellar  was  no  doubt  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
table,  to  which  it  communicated  a  sacred  charac- 
ter, the  meal  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  sacrifice.11 
(Vid.  Focos,  Menu.)  These  circumstances,  to 
gether  with  the  religious  reverence  paid  to  salt,  and 
the  habitual  comparison  of  it  to  wit  and  vivacity, 
explain  the  metaphor  by  which  the  soul  of  a  man  is 
called  his  salillum.11 

•SALPE  (o-cUmf),  the  Stockfish,  or  Spams  Salpa, 
in  French,  la  Saupe ;  in  Italian,  Sarpa." 

•SALPINX  (o-uAiriyf),  a  bird  whose  note  resem 
bled  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  (o-uATtyf,  "  a  trumpet"). 
Hesychius  and  Photius  identify  it  with  the  rpoxiXof, 
or  golden-crested  wren,  "  the  notes  of  which,"  says 
Adams,  "  are  certainly  piping,  bat  cannot  well  be 
compared  to  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  I"1' 

•II.  A  kind  of  shellfish,  called  also  arpo/tSoc. 

SALTATlO  (ipxvt,  ty>XX<rr<k'h  Dancing.  The 
dancing  of  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  of  the  Romans, 
had  very  little  in  common  with  the  exercise  which 
goes  by  that  name  in  modern  times.  It  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  kinds,  gymnastic  and  mimetic ;  that 
is,  it  was  intended  either  to  represent  bodily  activi- 
ty, or  to  express  by  gestures,  movements,  and  atti- 
tudes, certain  ideas  or  feelings,  and  also  single 
events  or  a  series  of  events,  as  in  the  modern  bal- 
let. All  these  movements,  however,  were  accom- 
panied by  music ;  but  the  terms  Spxw  and  taltataa 
were  used  in  so  much  wider  a  sense  than  our  word 
dancing,  that  they  were  applied  to  designate  ges- 
tures even  when  the  body  did  not  move  at  all'* 
(taltarc  inlu  oculu'*). 

We  find  dancing  prevalent  among  the  Greeks 
from  the  earliest  times.  It  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  Homeric  poems  :  the  suiters  of  Penelope  de- 
light themselves  with  music  and  dancing ;"  and 
Ulysses  is  entertained  at  the  court  of  Alcinous  with 
the  exhibitions  of  very  skilful  dancers,  the  rapid 
movements  of  whose  feet  excite  bis  admiration." 
Skilful  dancers  were  at  all  times  highly  prized  by 
the  Greeks :  we  read  of  some  who  were  presented 
with  golden  crowns,  and  had  statues  erected  to 
their  honour,  and  their  memory  celebrated  by  in- 
scriptions." 
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The  lively  imagination  and  mimetic  powers  of  the 
Greeks  found  abundant  subjects  for  various  kinds 
af  dances,  and,  accordingly,  the  names  of  no  less 
than  200  different  dances  have  come  down  to  us.1 
(t  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  this 
work  to  give  a  description  of  all  that  are  known : 
only  the  most  important  can  be  mentioned,  and 
such  as  will  give  some  idea  of  the  dancing  of  the 
ancients. 

Dancing  was  originally  closely  connected  with 
religion  :  Plato'  thought  that  all  dancing  should  be 
based  on  religion,  as  it  was,  he  says,  among  the 
Egyptians.  It  has  been  shown  under  Chords,  that 
the  chorus  in  the  oldest  times  consisted  of  the  whole 
population  of  a  city,  who  met  in  a  public  place  to 
offer  up  thanksgivings  to  the  god  of  their  country 
by  singing  hymns  and  performing  dances.  These 
dances,  which,  like  all  others,  were  accompanied  by 
music,  were  therefore  of  a  strictly  religious  nature; 
and  in  all  the  public  festivals,  which  were  so  nu- 
merous among  the  Greeks,  dancing  formed  a  very 
prominent  part.  We  find,  from  the  earliest  times, 
that  the  worship  of  Apollo  was  connected  with  a 
religious  dance  called  Hyporchima.  All  the  reli- 
gious dances,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bacchic  and 
the  Corybnntian,  were  very  simple,  and  consisted 
of  gentle  movements  of  the  body,  with  various  turn- 
ings and  windings  around  the  altar :  such  a  dance 
was  the  yipavot,  which  Theseus  is  said  to  have  per- 
formed at  Delos  on  his  return  from  Crete.'  The 
Dionysiac  or  Bacchic  and  the  Corybantian  were  of 
a  very  different  nature.  In  the  former,  the  life  and 
adventures  of  the  god  were  represented  by  mimetic 
dancing  (vid.  Dioxvau)  :  the  dance  called  Box^u? 
by  Lucian*  was  a  satyric  dance,  and  chiefly  pre- 
vailed in  Ionia  and  Pontus;  the  most  illustrious 
men  in  the  state  danced  in  it,  representing  Titans, 
Corybantians,  satyrs,  and  husbandmen,  and  the 
spectators  were  so  delighted  with  the  exhibition 
that  they  remained  sitting  the  whole  day  to  witness 
it,  forgetful  of  everything  else.  The  Corybantian 
was  of  a  very  wild  character :  it  was  chiefly  danced 
in  Phrygia  and  in  Crete :  the  dancers  were  armed, 
struck  their  swords  against  their  shields,  and  dis- 
played the  most  extravagant  fury;  it  was  accom- 
panied chiefly  by  the  flute.*  The  following  wood- 
cut, from  the  Museo  Pio-Clementino,'  is  supposed  to 
represent  a  Corybantian  dance.  Respecting  the 
dances  in  the  theatre,  vid.  Chorus. 


Dancing  was  applied  to  gymnastic  purposes  and 
to  training  for  war,  especially  in  the  Doric  states, 
and  was  believed  to  have  contributed  very  much  to 
the  success  of  the  Dorians  in  war,  as  it  enabled 
them  to  perform  their  evolutions  simultaneously  and 
«n  order.    Hence  the  poet  Socrates'  says, 

oi  ii  xopo'k  KaXXiOTu  tfeoiif  Ttfi&oiv,  uptarot 

There  were  various  dances  in  early  times  which 
served  as  a  preparation  for  war;  hence  Homer* 
calls  the  hoplitae  irpvXcec,  a  war-dance  having  been 
called  irpiXif  by  the  Cretans.1  Of  such  dances,  the 
most  celebrated  was  the  Pyrrhic  (b  Tlvpfiixti),  of 


which  the  irpiXtt  was  probably  only  another  name 
this  Plato1  takes  as  the  representative  of  all  war 
dances.  The  invention  of  this  dance  is  placed  in 
the  mythical  age,  and  is  usually  assigned  to  one 
Pyrrhicos ;  but  most  of  the  accounts  agree  in  assign- 
ing it  a  Cretan  or  Spartan  origin,  though  others  re- 
fer it  to  Pyrrhus  or  Neoptoleraus,  the  son  of  A<  nil- 
les,  apparently  misled  by  the  name,  for  it  was  un- 
doubtedly of  Doric  origin.'  It  was  danced  to  the 
sound  of  the  flute,  and  its  time  was  very  quick  and 
light,  as  is  shown  by  the  name  of  the  Pyrrhic  foot 
("),  which  must  be  connected  with,  this  dance :  and 
from  the  same  source  came  also  the  Proceleusmatic 
(""),  or  challenging  foot.*  The  Pyrrhic  dance  was 
performed  in  different  ways  at  various  times  and  in 
various  countries,  for  it  was  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  Doric  states.  Plato*  describes  it  as  repre- 
senting, by  rapid  movements  of  the  body,  the  way  in 
in  which  missiles  and  blows  from  weapons  were 
avoided,  and  also  the  mode  in  which  the  enemy 
were  attacked.  In  the  non-Doric  states  it  was 
probably  not  practised  as  a  training  for  war,  but 
only  as  a  mimetic  dance :  thus  we  read  of  its  being 
danced  by  women  to  entertain  a  company.'  It  was 
also  performed  at  Athens  at  the  greater  and  lesser 
Panatheneea  by  Ephebi,  who  were  called  Pyrrhich- 
ists  (XlvMnxtoTai),  and  were  trained  at  the  expense 
of  the  choragus.'  In  the  mountainous  parts  of  Thes- 
saly  and  Macedon,  dances  are  performed  at  the  pres- 
ent day  by  men  armed  with  muskets  and  swords.' 
The  following  woodcut,  taken  from  Sir  W.  Ham- 
ilton's vases,'  represents  three  Pyrrhichists,  two  of 
whom,  with  sword  and  shield,  are  engaged  in  the 
dance,  while  the  third  is  standing  with  a  sword. 
Above  them  is  a  female  balancing  herself  on  the 
head  of  one,  and  apparently  in  the  act  of  perform- 
ing a  somerset ;  she,  no  doubt,  is  taking  part  in  the 
dance,  and  performing  a  very  artistic  kind  of  mtia- 
■n/atc  or  tumbling,  for  the  Greek  performances  of 
this  kind  surpass  anything  we  can  imagine  in  mod- 
ern times.  Her  danger  is  increased  by  the  person 
below,  who  holds  a  sword  pointing  towards  her.  A 
female  spectator,  sitting,  looks  on  astonished  at  the 
exhibition. 


;Keuniua,  Preheat. —  Athea.,  xiT,  p.  887-830.—  Pollux, 
«~« .  iv..  96-111.— Liban,  tw  .5>  trxA— *.  (Leg.,  Tii.,  798, 
799.)— *.  (Plqt,  The*.,  SI.)— 4.  (J*  Salt ,  78.)— 8.  (locum,  ib, 
•V- StreW,  x,  p.  471.— Flat ,  Cnt ,  p  M  y— 6.  (»oL  it,  plTt.)— 
T.  (Alhea.,  xit,  n.  m», /.)-*.  (IL,  xi,  40 ;  aii.,  Tl.t-4.  (Mol- 
l»r.  Dor.  in,  14,  t  Id 


The  Pyrrhic  dance  was  introduced  in  the  public 
games  at  Rome  by  Julius  Cesar,  when  it  was 
danced  by  the  children  of  the  leading  men  in  Asia 
and  Bithynia.'  It  seems  to  have  been  much  liked 
by  the  Romans ;  it  was  exhibited  both  by  Caligula 
and  Nero,"  and  also  frequently  by  Hadrian."  Athe- 
neus"  says  that  the  Pyrrhic  dance  was  still  prac- 
tised  in  his  time  (the  third  century  AD.)  at  Sparta, 

1.  (Leg,  Tii.,  p.  815.)— 8.  (Albas.,  xiT,  p.  010,  c  — gtrabo, 
x~  p.  488.— Plat,  Leg,  p.  798.— Lucian,  A,  ».)—*.  (Mailer, 
Hist.  Greek  Lit,  i,  p.  IfJl.) — *.  (Lag,  Tii,  p.  815.)— 5.  (Xan, 
Arab.,  Ti,  1,  ♦ It.)— 4.  (Send,  ad  Anatopb,  Nab.,  888.— Ljejes, 
oroX.  OHpeoK,  P.  898,  ad.  Reiaka.)— 7.  (Dodwell,  Tour  through 
Greece,  ii,  p.  11,  8S.>-8.  (ed.  Tiachbwn,  toI.  i,  pi.  «0.)-9 
(8aet,  Jul,  39.) —10.  (Dion  Can,  lx,  7.— Suet,  Nero,  18.)- 
11.  (Spert,  Hadr,  18.)— IS.  (xiT,  p.  811,  a.) 
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where  it  was  danced  by  boys  from  the  age  of  fifteen, 
bat  that  in  other  places  it  had  become  a  species  of 
Dionysiao  dance,  in  which  the  history  of  Dionysus 
was  represented,  and  where  the  dancers,  instead  of 
arms  carried  the  thyrsus  and  torches. 

Another  important  gymnastic  dance  was  perform- 
ed at  the  festival  of  ywwomuiia  at  Sparta,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  battle  at  Thyrea,  where  the  chief 
object,  according  to  Muller,'  was  to  represent  gym- 
nastic exercises  and  dancing  in  intimate  union :  re- 
specting the  dance  at  this  festival,  see  Gth  nopaidm. 

There  were  other  dances  besides  the  Pyrrhic  in 
which  the  performers  had  arms,  but  these  seem  to 
have  been  entirely  mimetic,  and  not  practised  with 
any  view  to  training  for  war.  Such  was  the  Kap- 
iraia,  peculiar  to  the  yEnianians  and  Magnetes, 
which  was  performed  by  two  armed  men  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  one  lays  down  his  arms,  sows  the 
ground,  and  ploughs  with  a  yoke  of  oxen,  frequently 
looking  around  as  if  afraid ;  then  comes  a  robber, 
whom  as  soon  as  the  other  sees,  he  snatches  up  his 
arms,  and  fights  with  him  for  the  oxen.  All  these 
movements  are  rhythmical,  accompanied  by  the  flute. 
At  last  the  robber  binds  the  man  and  drives  away 
the  oxen,  but  sometimes  the  husbandman  conquers.' 
Similar  dances  by  persons  with  arms  are  mentioned 
by  Xenophon  on  the  same  occasion.  These  dances 
were  frequently  performed  at  banquets  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  guests,'  where  also  the  mSiorvptf 
were  often  introduced,  who  in  the  course  of  their 
dance  flung  themselves  on  their  head  and  alighted 
again  upon  their  feet.  See  Cobiithbi,  where  the 
remarks  which  are  made  respecting  the  kv6iotSv  tic 
uaxaipac  are  well  illustrated  by  the  following  wood- 
cut from  the  Mu$eo  Bortcmeo,  vol.  viL,  tav.  68. 
We  learn  from  Tacitus4  that  the  German  youths 
also  used  to  dance  among  swords  and  spears  point- 
ed at  them. 


ti 


Other  kinds  of  dances  were  frequently  performed 
at  entertainments,  in  Rome  as  well  as  in  Greece,  by 
courtesans,  many  of  which  were  of  a  very  indecent 
and  lascivious  nature  *  The  dancers  seem  to  have 
frequently  represented  Bacchanals :  many  such  dan- 
cers occur  in  the  paintings  found  at  Hercnlaneum 
and  Pompeii,  in  a  variety  of  graceful  attitudes.' 

Among  the  dances  performed  without  arms,  one 
of  the  most  important  was  the  Sp/tof,  which  was 
danced  at  Sparta  by  youths  and  maidens  together ; 
the  youth  danced  first  some  movements  suited  to 
his  age,  and  of  a  military  nature ;  the  maiden  fol- 
lowed in  measured  steps  and  with  feminine  gestures. 
Lucian'  says  that  it  was  similar  to  the  dance  per- 
formed at  the  Gymnopasdia.'  Another  common 
dance  at  Sparta  was  the  Bibaiis,  which  is  described 
in  a  separate  article. 

1.  (Dor.,  Jr.,  C,  t,  8.)— J.  (Xen.,Anab.,  Ti.,  1,  ♦  7,  8.— Athen., 
L,  p.  15,/.,  IB,  «.— Maxim.  Trr.,  Diet.,  xxTiti.,  4.)— I.  (Athen., 
Jr.,  p.  155,  ».)  —4.  (Ootid.,  M.)  — 5.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  ii.,  10.— 
flut.,  Stich.,  t.,  S,  11.)  —  C.  (Ft*  Mneeo  Barb.,  rol.  n'i,  tar. 
•e-40 ,  toL  «.,  Ut.  17 ;  toI.  «.,  tar.  5, 0,  M.)— 7.  (Da  Salt..  11) 
— *.  (Compare  Mailer,  Dor.,  it.,  0,  (  S.) 
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In  many  of  the  Greek  states,  the  art  of  dancing 
was  carried  to  great  perfection  by  females,  who 
were  frequently  engaged  to  add  to  the  pleasures 
and  enjoyment  of  men  at  their  symposia.  These 
dancers  always  belonged  to  the  betters.  Xeno- 
phon* describes  a  mimetic  dance  which  was  repre- 
sented at  a  symposium  where  Socrates  was  pres- 
ent. It  was  performed  by  a  maiden  and  a  youth 
belonging  to  a  Syracusan,  who  is  called  the  oywsa- 
rodt&iewaAof,  and  represented  the  loves  of  Dionysus 
and  Ariadne. 

Respecting  the  dancers  on  the  tight-rope,  see  Fo- 

NAMBULUS. 

Dancing  was  common  among  the  Romans  in  an- 
cient times  in  connexion  with  religious  festivals  and 
rites,  and  was  practised,  according  to  Servius,*  be- 
oause  the  ancients  thought  that  no  part  of  the  body 
should  be  free  from  the  influence  of  religion.  The 
dances  of  the  salii,  which  were  performed  by  men  of 
patrician  families,  are  described  elsewhere.  {Vid. 
Ancilc.)  Dkmysius*  mentions  a  dance  with  arms 
at  the  Ludi  Magni,  which,  according  to  his  usual 
plan  of  referring  all  old  Roman  usages  to  a  Greek 
origin,  he  calls  the  Pyrrhic.  There  was  another 
old  Roman  dance  of  a  military  nature,  called  Belli- 
crepa  Stitalio,  which  is  said  to  have  been  instituted 
by  Romulus  after  he  had  carried  off  the  Sabine  vir- 
gins, in  order  that  a  like  misfortune  might  not  befall 
his  state.4  Dancing,  however,  was  not  performed 
by  any  Roman  citizens  except  in  connexion  with  re- 
ligion ;  and  it  is  only  in  reference  to  such  dancing 
that  we  are  to  understand  the  statements,  that  the 
ancient  Romans  did  not  consider  dancing  disgrace- 
ful, and  that  not  only  freemen,  but  the  sons  of  sen- 
ators and  noble  matrons,  practised  it.'  In  the  later 
times  of  the  Republic  we  know  that  it  was  consid- 
ered highly  disgraceful  for  a  freeman  to  dance .  Ci- 
cero reproaches  Oato  for  calling  Murena  a  dancei 
(taltator),  and  adds  "  nemo  fere  taltat  tobriut,  mn 
forte  tiuamt."* 

The  mimetic  dances  of  the  Romans,  which  were 
carried  to  such  perfection  under  the  Empire,  are  de- 
scribed under  Pantomimus.' 

SALVIAWJM  INTERDICTUM.  (Vid.  Ibtbb- 
mcTUM,  p.  643.) 

SALUTATO'RES  was  the  name  given  in  the  la- 
ter times  of  the  Republic  and  under  the  Empire  to  a 
class  of  men  who  obtained  their  living  by  visiting 
the  houses  of  the  wealthy  early  in  the  morning  to 
pay  their  respects  to  them  (talutare),  and  to  accom- 
pany them  when  they  went  abroad.  This  arose 
from  the  visits  which  the  clients  were  accustomed 
to  pay  to  their  patrons,  and  degenerated  in  later 
times  into  the  above-mentioned  practice ;  and  such 
persons  seem  to  have  obtained  a  good  living  among 
the  great  number  of  wealthy  and  vain  persons  at 
Rome,  who  were  gratified  by  this  attention.'    ( Vid. 

SrORTDLA.) 

SAMBUCA  (o-tytovxn  or  o-oovkq'),  a  Harp. 
The  preceding  Latin  and  Greek  names  are  witn 
good  reason  represented  by  Bochart,  Vossius,  and 

other  critics  to  be  the  same  with  the  Hebrew  XMO 
(sabeca),  which  occurs  in  Daniel."  The  perform- 
ances of  tambucistria  (oa/itvieiorpiat)  were  only 
known  to  the  early  Romans  as  luxuries  brought 
over  from  Asia.11  The  Athenians  considered  them 
as  an  exotic  refinement ;"  and  the  Rhodian  women 
who  played  on  the  harp  at  the  marriage-feast  of 


1.  (Srinp.,  fx.,1,7.)  —  *.  (ad  Virg.,  Eel.,  t.,  71.)  — S.  (Tii., 
73.)— 4.  (Feat.,  a.  t.>— S.  (Quint.,  In*.  Oral.,  i.,  II,  <>  18.— Ma- 
crob., Sat.,  ii.,  10.)— 0.  (Pro  Muren.,  0.  —  Compare  in  Pit.,  10 ) 
—7.  (Meurrint,  Orcbeetra.— Bttrette,  De  la  Dante  dea  Ancient 
— Kraue,  Ormnaatik  and  Agon,  der  Hell.,  p.  807,  Ac)— 8 
(Mareenarioa  Salatator,  Colom.,  Pntf.,  i.— Mart.,  z.,  74.— Bac- 
ker, Gellnt,  i.,  p.  140.)  —0.  (Arced.,  Da  Accent.,  p  107.)  —  10 
(iii.,  S,  7,  10.)  — 11.  (Plant,  Stich.,  ii.,  3,  57.— Lit.,  xxnx,  S) 

IS.  (Philemon,  p.  170,  ed.  Meinake.) 
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Curanus  in  Macedonia,  clothed  in  very  thin  tunics, 
were  introduced  with  a  view  to  give  to  the  enter- 
tainment the  highest  degree  of  splendour.  Some 
Greek  authors  expressly  attributed  the  invention  of 
this  instrument  to  the  Syrians  or  Phoenicians.1 
The  opinion  of  those  who  ascribed  it  to  the  lyric 
poet  Ibycus  can  only  authorize  the  conclusion  that 
he  had  the  merit  of  inventing  some  modification  of 
it,  the  instrument,  as  improved  by  him,  being  called 
'iivKivov.'  Strabo,  moreover,  represents  oa/ttvKti  as 
a  "  barbarous"  name.' 

The  sambuca  is  several  times  mentioned. in  con- 
junction with  the  small  triangular  harp  (rpiyuvov), 
which  it  resembled  in  the  principles  of  its  construc- 
tion, though  it  was  much  larger  and  more  compli- 
cated. The  triganum,  a  representation  of  which 
from  the  Museum  at  Naples  is  given  in  the  annexed 
woodcut,  was  held  like  the  lyre  in  the  hands  of  the 


parformer,*  whereas  the  harp  was  sometimes  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  stature  of  the  performer, 
and  was  placed  upon  the  ground.  The  harp  of  the 
Parthians  and  Troglodyte  had  only  four  strings.* 
Those  which  are  painted  on  the  walls  of  Egyptian 
tombs  (see  Denon,  Wilkinson,  &c.)  have  from  four 
to  thirty-eight.  One  of  them,  taken  from  Brace's 
Travels,  is  here  introduced.  From  the  allusions  to 
this  instrument  in  Vitruvius,'  we  find  that  the  long- 
est string  was  called  the  "  proslambanomenoa,"  the 
next  "  hypate,"  the  shortest  but  one  "  paranete," 
and  the  shortest,  which  had,  consequently,  the  high- 
est tone,  was  called  "  nete."  {Vid.  Music,  p.  646.) 
Under  the  Roman  emperors  the  harp  appears  to 
have  come  into  more  general  use,1  and  was  played 
by  men  {aa/tSvaarai)  as  well  as  women.* 

Samlmca  was  also  the  name  of  a  military  engine, 
used  to  scale  the  walls  and  towers  of  besieged  cit- 
ies. It  was  called  by  this  name  on  account  of  its 
general  resemblance  to  the  form  of  the  harp.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  may  conceive  an  idea  of  its  construc- 
tion by  turning  to  the  woodcut,  and  supposing  a 
mast  or  upright  pole  to  be  elevated  in  the  place  of 
the  longest  strings,  and  to  have  at  its  summit  an 
apparatus  of  pulleys,  from  which  ropes  proceed  in 
the  direction  of  the  top  of  the  harp.  We  must  sup- 
pose a  strong  ladder,  4  feet  wide,  and  guarded  at 
the  sides  with  palisades,  to  occupy  the  place  of  the 
sounding-board,  and  to  be  capable  of  being  lowered 
or  raised  at  pleasure  by  means  of  the  ropes  and  pul- 
leys. At  the  siege  of  Syracuse  Marcellus  had  en- 
gines of  this  description  fixed  upon  vessels,  which 
the  rowers  moved  op  to  the  walls  so  that  the  sol- 
diers might  enter  the  city  by  ascending  the  ladders.' 


I.  (Athen.,  It.,  175,  «".)-».  (Athen.,  1.  c.  -  Suidaa,  i.  r.  'I«o- 
om,  'Unit,  iaiAinu  )  —  8.  (l.,  3,4  17.)— 4.  (Spon,  Mire. 
Enid.  Ant.,  p.  11.)  —  S.  (Athen.,  zir.,  SSI,/.)  — 6.  (vi.,  1.)— 7. 
(Pan.,  t.,  OS.— Spart.,  Hadr.,  *8.)-8.  (Alien.,  it.,  181,  «.)— ». 
(Poljrb.,  Tin..  5.— Pint.,  Marc.,  p.  S58,  ad.  Staph.— Athen.,  xir., 
KM.  ».— Oaoaandr..  8tr»t.,  41.— VitrnT.,  x.,  18,  4  ».—  Featua,  a. 
r  Saaaboea—  Aiken  .  Da  Maeh.  ap.  Math.  V»t.,  p.  7  ) 


When  an  inland  city  was  beleaguered,  the  sambuca 
was  mounted  upon  wheels.' 

•SAMIA  TERRA  (Zapia  yfj).  "  The  Samian 
Earth,"  says  Sir  John  Hill,  "  was  a  dense,  ponder- 
ous, unctuous  day,  of  a  sub-astringent  taste,  and 
either  white  or  ash-coloured.  It  was  dug  in  the 
island  of  Samoa,  whence  it  had  its  name,  and  never 
was  found  in  any  other  place  that  we  know  of."  It 
consisted  principally  of  alumine,  according  to  Ad- 
ams. The  iarltp  was  merely  a  dense  variety  of  it. 
"The  Samian  earth,"  observes  Dr.  Moore,  "was 
obtained  from  a  vein  of  considerable  extent,  bat 
only  two  feet  in  height  between  the  rocks  which 
formed  its  roof  and  floor,  so  that  one  could  not 
stand  erect  while  digging  it,  but  was  obliged  to  lie 
upon  his  back  or  side.  This  vein  contained  four 
different  qualities  of  earth,  which  became  better  in 
proportion  as  it  was  obtained  from  nearer  the  centre 
of  the  vein.  The  outer  and  inferior  kind,  called  as- 
ter (aarfip),  was  chiefly  or  solely  employed  for  cleans- 
ing garments."  ' 

•SAMIUS  LAPIS  (Vdftiot  TUBoc).  According  to 
Gesnor  and  De  Laet,  the  Samian  Stone  belonged 
to  the  same  class  of  substances  as  the  Samian 
earth,  from  which  it  differed  only  in  hardness.' 

SAMNI'TES    (Vid.  Gladutores,  p.  477.) 

•SAMPS'YCHON  (a&pfvxov),  a  species  of  plant, 
the  Origanum  marjorana,  or  Marjoram.  It  was 
Samptydum  in  Egypt,  Cyprus,  and  Syria,  and  Amur- 
acut  in  other  places,  such  as  Cyzicus,  etc.* 

SANDA'LIUM  (oavddXiov  or  aavdaXav),  a  kind 
of  shoe  worn  only  by  women.  In  the  Homerio 
age,  however,  it  was  not  confined  to  either  sex,  and 
consisted  of  a  wooden  sole  fastened  to  the  foot  with 
thongs.*  In  later  times,  the  sandalium  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  vnbiiifia,  which  was  a  simple  sole 
bound  under  the  foot,*  whereas  the  sandalium,  also 
called  fiXaxma  or  pWairti,  was  a  sole  with  a  piece 
of  leather  covering  the  toes,  so  that  it  formed  the 
transition  from  the  inidjifia  to  real  shoes.  The  piece 
of  leather  over  the  toes  was  called  fvyoc  or  (vydv.1 
The  aaviakia  &(vya  in  Strabo*  are,  however,  not 
sandalia  without  the  {vydv,  but,  as  Becker*  justly  re- 
marks, sandalia  which  did  not  belong  to  one  anoth 
er,  or  did  not  form  a  pair,  and  one  of  which  was  lar- 
ger or  higher  than  the  other.  The  Cuyov  was  fre- 
quently adorned  with  costly  embroidery  and  gold,1' 
and  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  luxurious 
articles  of  female  dress.11  This  small  cover  of  the 
toes,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to  fasten  the  san- 
dalium to  the  foot,  wherefore  thongs,  likewise  beau- 
tifully adorned,  were  attached  to  it.1*  Although 
sandalia,  as  we  have  stated,  were  in  Greece,  and 
subsequently  at  Rome  also,  worn  by  women  only, 
yet  there  are  traces  that,  at  least  in  the  East,  they 
were  also  worn  by  men.1* 

The  Roman  ladies,  to  whom  this  ornament  of  the 
foot  was  introduced  from  Greece,  wore  sandalia 
which  appear  to  have  been  no  less  beautiful  and 
costly  than  those  worn  by  the  Greeks  and  the  Ori- 
ental nations.14 

SANDAPILA.    ( Vid.  Foiros,  p.  469.) 

•SANDARACHA  {aaviapaxnY,  a  red  pigment, 
called  now  Realgar,  or  red  sulphuret  of  arsenic. 
According  to  the  analysis  of  Thenard,  it  consists  of 

1.  (Veget.,  ir.,11.— Bitoap.  Math.  Vet., p.  110,  111.)— t  (Di- 
oacOT.,  v.,  171. — RiU  ad  Theophr.,  Da  Lapid.,  e.  108.— Moore'a 
Ano.  Mineral.,  p.  78.) — 3.  (Diuecor.,  t.,  ITS. — Adama,  Append., 
a.  t.)— 4.  (Dioecor.,  iii.,  41.— Geojion.,  zi.,17. — Adama,  Append., 
a.  t.)  —  S.  (Horn.,  Hymn,  in  Mere.,  79,  83,  ISO.)  — 8.  (Pollnx, 
Onom.,  Tiii.,  84,  with  Klihn'i  emendation.)— 7.  (Arietoph.,  I,y- 
aiatr„  300,  with  the  aohoL— Heejrch.,  d.  t.  Zoydf.— Pollax,  Onom.. 
Til.,  81.— Phot,  Lex.,  p.  54,ed.  Dobr.J-S.  (tL,  l,p.  lS.Tauchn.) 
— 0.  (Chariklea,  ii.,  387,  eVc.)— 10.  (Cephieod.  ap.  Poll.,  Onom., 
Tii.,  87.— Clem.  Alex.,  Pcdagog-.  ii.,  11.)— 11.  (Jfelian,  V.  R,  i.. 
18.)— 11.  (PoHux,  Onom.,  Tii.,  OS.)— 13.  (Herod.,  ii.,  01.—  St 
Mark,  vi,  ».)  - 14.  (Tarpiliua  ap.  Nod  ,  v. 14.  —  Tereat,  Ba- 
rnes., v.,  7, 4.) 
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76  ^arts  of  arsenic  and  85  of  sulphur.  It  was  free- 
ly used  by  the  ancient  physicians  as  a  caustic  and 
stimulant.  "  An  adulterate  kind  of  sandaracha," 
says  Di.  Moore,  "  was  made,  according  to  Pliny,  of 
calcined  white  lead ;  that  is,  the  red  lead  he  had 
just  before  described  under  the  name  of  usta  was 
substituted  for  realgar.  But  Vitruvius  prefers  to 
the  native  sandaracha  this  substitute,  which  he  des- 
ignates by  no  other  name,  simply  saying  that  ce- 
russa  is  by  the  heat  of  a  furnace  converted  into 
sandaracha.  Strabo  speaks  of  a  mine  of  sandar- 
acha at  Pompeiopolis,  in  Paphlagonia,  in  which,  be- 
cause of  the  dangerous  exhalations  from  the  miner- 
al, none  others  were  employed  but  slaves  who  had 
been  sold  on  account  of  crime  "' 

*SANDIX  (rnivdif),  a  red  or  scarlet  paint,  formed 
of  the  mixture  of  sandaracha  with  rubrica  in  equal 
proportions.  Servius,  in  his  commentary  on  Virgil, 
erroneously  takes  it  for  an  herb  yielding  a  dye ;  and 
La  Cerda,  falling  into  a  similar  mistake,  says  that 
tandix  is  both  an  herb  and  a  colour.' 

•SANT'ALON  (oavraAov),  the  Sandal-tree  and 
its  wood.  Arrian  is  supposed  to  refer  to  this  kind 
of  wood  under  the  name  of  oayateva  fvXa,  where 
probably  we  ought  to  reau  oavt&Xiva  or  oavraUva, 
or  else  aaraXiva.* 

•SAPPHI'RUS  (oait+etpoc),  the  Sapphire.  "  The 
sapphire  of  the  ancients,"  says  Dr.  Moore,  '*  de- 
scribed by  Tbeophrastus  as  sprinkled  with  gold 
ixpwtirautroc),  and  in  which  Pliny  says  gold  spar- 
itles  (tcintiUat),  is  agreed  by  all  to  have  been  our 
lapis-lazuli.  The  name  is  Hebrew,  and  occurs 
repeatedly  in  the  Old  Testament,  applied  to  the 
same  substance.  What  the  ancients  took  for  gold 
was  the  iron  pyrites  often  disseminated  in  this  min- 
eral, and  forming  a  feature  in  its  external  character 
upon  which,  under  their  mistake,  they  were  inclined 
to  lay  much  stress.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
other  minerals  besides  lapis-lazuli  were  included  un- 
der the  name  sapphire.  Pliny  speaks  of  purple 
sapphires,  of  which  the  best,  he  says,  are  the  Me- 
dian."4 

SARCO'PHAGUS.    (Kid.  Fohus,  p.  460.) 

SA'RCULUM,  a  larriendo*  (o*oiif,  mitdkitrriipi- 
ok),  a  Hoe,  chiefly  used  in  weeding  gardens,  corn- 
fields, and  vineyards.'  It  was  also  sometimes  used 
to  cover  the  seed  when  sown,'  and  in  mountainous 
countries  it  served  instead  of  a  plough.'  Direc- 
tions for  using  it  to  clear  the  surface  of  the  ground 
[a*di.Xtiv,'  enafaveiv1')  are  given  by  Palladius." 

•SARDA  or  SARDUS  (oaptofi,  the  Carnelian. 
Pliny  says  it  was  found  first  at  Sardes,  intending 
probably  by  this  to  suggest  the  origin  of  the  name. 
Others,  however,  derive  the  term  from  the  island 
of  Sardinia,  where,  according  to  Kircher,  very  good 
ones  are  obtained.  Epiphanius  says  it  received  its 
name  from  some  resemblance  which  it  bore  to  the 
fish  called  sardine  (aapdii^  Ix^ii  rrraptxev/ilvp). 
"  The  carnelian,"  says  Sir  John  Hill,  "  is  one  of 
the  semipellucid  gems,  and  has  its  name  Carntdua, 
Carmohu,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  improperly  written, 
Corniolu*,  from  its  colour,  which  resembles  flesh 
(caro,  canris)  with  more  or  less  of  the  blood  in  it." 
The  best  carnelians  had  been  obtained  from  near 
Babylon,  in  working  certain  stone  quarries,  where  it 
was  found  enveloped  in  the  rock ;  but  that  locality, 
Pliny  says,  had  failed.  It  was,  however,  a  common 
gem,  and  occurred  in  many  other  places.    "  The  car- 


1.  (DiMCor.,  v.,  1*1.— Adams,  Append.,  •.  t.— Moore's  Ane. 
Mineral.,  p.  97,  88.)—*.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxr.,  S3.— Moore's  Ana 
Mineral.,  p.  57.)— 3.  (Billerbeck,  Flora  Classics,  p.  170.)  —4. 
(Theophr.,  De  Lapid.,  c.  43.— Moore's  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  168.)— 5. 
(Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  t.,  31.)— 6.  (Hor.,  Carm.,  i.,  1,  II.— Orid, 
Met.,  xi.,  38.— Fast.,  i.,  699  ;  iv.,  930.— Plant.,  True,  ii.,  *,  SI. 
— Cato,  De  Re  Rnst.,  10.— Colum.,  i.,  »!.— Failed.,  i.,  43.)— 7. 
(Colnm.,ii.,H.)-6.  (Plin.,H.N.,XTiii.,19,a.49.)— 9.  (Herod., 
ii.,  14.)— 10.  (Scbol.  in  Theocrit.,  x.,  14.  )— 11.  (De  Re  Rust., 
li.,  9.) 
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nelian,"  says  Mams,  "consists  mostly  of  sOex;  bat, 
according  to  Bruckrnann,  the  ancients  used  the 
name  in  a  generic  sense,  comprehenoug  under  it 
all  the  finer  species  of  bornstones  or  agates.  The 
red  were  called  carnelians,  the  white  onyxes  ;  and 
those  compounded  of  both,  sardonyxes."1 

•SARD'ONYX  (aopoowfl,  the  Sardonyx,  a  pre- 
cious stone.  This  variety,  according  to  Cleaveland, 
differs  from  the  carnelian  {vid.  Sabda)  in  its  colour 
only,  which  is  reddish  yellow,  or  nearly  orange, 
sometimes  with  a  tinge  of  brown.  "  The  sardon- 
yx," says  Dr.  Moore,  "mentioned  by  Pliny  next 
alter  opal,  as  holding  the  next  rank,  was  evidently 
the  same  stone  with  that  now  so  called.  But  under 
the  same  denomination  seem  to  have  been  compre- 
hended other  varieties  of  chalcedony,  and  especial- 
ly that  species  of  carnelian  which  Werner  calls 
Sardonyx,  whose  colours  are  in  alternate  bands  of 
red  and  white,  and,  when  the  stone  is  cut  in  certain 
directions,  resemble  the  flesh  seen  through  the  fin- 
ger nail.  The  first  Roman  who  sealed  with  a  sar- 
donyx was  the  elder  Scipio  Arricanus,  from  whose 
time  this  sort  of  gem  was  much  used  for  that  pur- 
pose, it  being  almost  the  only  one  which  left  a  fair 
impression,  and  brought  away  with  it  no  portion  of 
the  wax.  This  gem  was  most  approved  when  it 
exhibited  distinct  colours  and  bands  well  defined. 
The  localities  mentioned  by  Pliny  are  India,  Arabia, 
and  Armenia."* 

SARISSA.     {Vid.  Hasta,  p.  489.) 

SARRA'CUM,  a  kind  of  common  cart  or  wagon, 
which  was  used  by  the  country-people  of  Italy  for 
conveying  the  produce  of  their  fields,  trees,  and  the 
like  from  one  place  to  another.'  Its  name,  as  well 
as  the  fact  that  it  was  used  by  several  barbarous 
nations,  show  that  it  was  introduced  from  them 
into  Italy.'  That  persons  also  sometimes  rode  in  a 
sarracum,  is  clear  from  a  passage  of  Cicero  quoted  by 
Quinctilian,*  who  even  regards  the  word  sarracum 
as  low  and  vulgar.  Capitolinus'  states  that,  during 
a  plague,  the  mortality  at  Rome  was  so  great,  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  carry  the  dead  bodies  out 
of  the  city  upon  the  common  sarraca.  Several  of 
the  barbarous  nations  with  which  the  Romans 
came  in  contact  used  these  wagons  also  in  war, 
and  placed  them  around  their  camps  as  a  fortifica- 
tion ;'  and  the  Scythians  used  them  in  their  wan- 
derings, and  spent  almost  their  whole  lives  upon 
them,  with  their  wives  and  children,  whence  Ara- 
mianus  compares  such  a  caravan  of  sarraca,  with 
all  that  was  conveyed  upon  them,  to  a  wandering 
city.  The  Romans*appear  to  have  used  the  word 
sarracum  as  synonymous  with  plaustrum,  and  Ju- 
venal' goes  even  so  far  as  to  apply  it  to  the  constel- 
lation of  stars  which  was  generally  called  plaustrum.* 

SARTA'GO  (rmavov)  was  a  sort  of  pan,  which 
was  used  in  the  Roman  kitchens  for  a  variety  of 
purposes,  such  as  roasting,  melting  fat  or  butter, 
cooking,  <Stc."  Frequently,  also,  dishes  consisting 
of  a  variety  of  ingredients  seem  to  have  been  pre- 
pared in  such  a  sartago,  as  Persius"  speaks  of  a 
tartago  loquendi,  that  is,  of  a  mixture  of  proper  and 
improper  expressions.  Some  commentators  on  this 
passage,  and  perhaps  with  more  justice,  understand 
the  sartago  loquendi  as  a  mode  of  speaking  in  which  • 
hissing  sounds  are  employed,  similar  to  the  noise  j 
produced  when  meat  is  fried  in  a  pan.  I 

SATISDATIO.    ( Vid.  Actio,  p.  19.) 

SATURA,  or,  in  the  softened  forai,  SATIRA,  is 
the  name  of  a  species  of  poetry,  whi;h  we  call  sat- 


1.  (Theophr.,  De  Lapid.,  c,  43.— Cleaveland's  Mineral.,  p.  ISO 
—Moore's  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  1*4.) — 9.  (Moore's  Anc  Mioeral.,  p 
IS*.)— 3.  (Vitrur.,1.,  1.  —  Jnv.,  Hi.,  *54.)  —  4.  (Sidon.,  Epist 
ir.,  IS.  —  Ammian.  Marcell.,  xixi.,  3.1—  5.  (riii.,  3,  *1.)  —  t 
(Anton.  Philoe.,  IS.)— 7.  (Sisenna  ap.  Non.,  lis.,  3S.)~8-  (»„ 
**.)  —  9.  (Scheffer,  De  Re  Vehic,  ii.,  31.)  —  10  (F^n,  H.  N 
iri.,  **.-Jut.,  x.,  WJ-11.  (1.,  7».) 
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ti*f.  In  the  history  of  Roman  literature  we  have  to 
distinguish  two  different  kinds  of  satires,  viz.,  the 
early  satura  and  the  later  satira,  which  received  its 
perfect  development  from  the  poet  C.  Lucilius  (148- 
108  B.C.)-  Both  species  of  poetry,  however,  are 
altogether  peculiar  to  the  Romans.  The  literal 
meaning  of  satura,  the  root  of  which  is  tat,  comes 
nearest  to  what  the  French  call  pot-pourri,  or  to  the 
Latin  farrago,  a  mixture  of  all  sorts  of  things.  The 
name  was  accordingly  applied  by  the  Romans  in 
many  ways,  but  always  to  things  consisting  of  vari- 
ous parts  or  ingredients,  e.  g.,  lanx  tatura,  an  offer- 
ing consisting  of  various  fruits,  such  as  were  offered 
at  harvest  festivals  and  to  Ceres;1  lex  pertaturam 
lata,  a  law  which  contained  several  distinct  regula- 
tions at  once.'  It  would  appear  from  the  etymolo- 
gy of  the  word,  that  the  earliest  Roman  satura,  of 
which  we  otherwise  scarcely  know  anything,  must 
have  treated  in  one  work  on  a  variety  of  subjects 
just  as  they  occurred  to  the  writer,  and  perhaps, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  satires  of  Varro,  half  in 
prose  and  half  in  verse,  or  in  verses  of  different 
metre.  Another  feature  of  the  earliest  satura.  as 
we  learn  from  the  celebrated  passage  in  Livy,*  is 
that  it  was  scenic,  that  is,  an  improvisatory  and 
irregular  kind  of  dramatic  performance,  of  the  same 
class  as  the  versus  Fescennini.  ( Vid.  Fkscenninj.) 
When  Livius  Andronicus  introduced  the  regular 
drama  at  Rome,  the  people,  on  account  of  their 
fondness  for  such  extempore  jokes  and  railleries, 
still  continued  to  keep  up  their  former  amusements, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  exodia  of  later 
times  were  the  old  satura;  merely  under  another 
name-    ( Vid.  Exodia.) 

Ennuis  and  Pacuvius  are  mentioned  as  the  first 
writeis  of  satires,  but  we  are  entirely  unable  to 
judge  whether  their  works  were  dramatic  like  the 
satura  of  old,  or  whether  they  resembled  the  satires 
of  Lucilius  and  Horace.  At  any  rate,  however, 
neither  Ennius  nor  Pacuvius  can  have  made  any 
great  improvement  in  this  species  of  poetry,  as 
Quinctilian*  does  not  mention  either  of  them,  and 
describes  C.  Lucilius  as  the  first  great  writer  of 
satires.  It  is  Lucilius  who  is  universally  regarded 
by  the  ancients  as  the  inventor  of  the  new  kind  of 
satira,  which  resembled,  on  the  whole,  that  species 
of  poetry  which  is  in  modern  times  designated  by 
the  same  name,  and  which  was  no  longer  scenic  or 
dramatic.  The  character  of  this  new  satira  was 
afterward  emphatically  called  character  Lucilianut.1 
These  new  satires  were  written  in  hexameters, 
which  metre  was  subsequently  adopted  by  all  the 
other  satirists,  as  Horace,  Persius,  and  Juvenal, 
who  followed  the  path  opened  by  Lucilius.  Their 
character  was  essentially  ethical  or  practical,  and 
as  the  stage  at  Rome  was  not  so  free  as  at  Athens, 
the  satires  of  the  former  had  a  sirailiar  object  to 
that  of  the  ancient  comedy  at  the  latter.  The 
poets,  in  their  satires,  attacked  not  only  the  follies 
and  vices  of  mankind  in  general,  but  also  of  such 
living  and  distinguished  individuals  as  had  any  in- 
fluence upon  their  contemporaries.  Such  a  species 
of  poetry  must  necessarily  be  subject  to  great  modi- 
fications, arising  partly  from  the  character  of  the 
time  in  which  the  poet  lives,  and  partly  from  the 
personal  character  and  temperament  of  the  poet 
himself;  and  it  is  from  these  circumstances  that 
we  have  to  explain  the  differences  between  the  sat- 
ires of  Lucilius,  Horace,  Persius,  and  Juvenal. 

After  Lucilius  had  already,  by  his  own  example, 
established  the  artistic  principles  of  satires,  Teren- 
tius  Varro,  in  his  youth,  wrote  a  kind  of  satires 
which  were  neither  like  the  old  satura  nor  like  the 


1.  (Aaron.  ad  Horat ,  S*t.,  i.,  1.— Diooned.,  iii.,  p.  483,  ed. 
Pntach_>-i.  <F«nt.,  a. v.  Suture.)— 1.  (»ii.,  *.)~4.  (i.,  1,  01.) 
i.  (V»m>,  Dr  Re  Rust.,  iii.,  *.) 


satira  of  L.  lilius.  They  consisted  of  a  mixture  oi 
verse  and  prose,  and  of  verses  of  different  metres, 
but  were  not  scenic  like  the  old  satura!.  They  were 
altogether  of  a  peculiar  character  ;  they  were 
therefore  called  satire  Varronianee,  or  Menippec, 
or  Cynics,  the  latter  because  he  was  said  to  have 
imitated  the  works  of  the  Cynic  philosopher  Menip 
pus.1 

SATURA  LEX.     ( Vid.  Lex,  p.  680.) 

SATURNA'LIA,  the  festival  of  Satumus,  to 
whom  the  inhabitants  of  Latium  attributed  the  in- 
troduction of  agriculture  and  the  arte  of  civilized  life. 
Falling  towards  the  end  of  December,  at  the  season 
when  the  agricultural  labours  of  the  year  were  fully 
completed,  it  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times  by  the 
rustic  population  as  a  sort  of  joyous  harvest-home, 
and  in  every  age  was  viewed  by  all  classes  of  the 
community  as  a  period  of  absolute  relaxation  and 
unrestrained  merriment.  During  its  continuance 
no  public  business  could  be  transacted,  the  law 
courts  were  closed,  the  schools  kept  bolyday,  to 
commence  a  war  was  impious,  to  punish  a  male- 
factor involved  pollution.*  Special  indulgences  wero 
granted  to  the  slaves  of  each  domestic  establish- 
ment: they  were  relieved  from  all  ordinary  toils; 
were  permitted  to  wear  the  pilau,  the  badge  of 
freedom ;  were  granted  full  freedom  of  speech ;  and 
partook  of  a  banquet  attired  in  the  clothes  of  their 
masters,  and  were  waited  upon  by  them  at  table.' 

All  ranks  devoted  themselves  to  feasting  and 
mirth,  presents  were  interchanged  among  friends, 
cerei  or  wax  tapers  being  the  common  offering  of 
the  more  humble  to  their  superiors,  and  crowds 
thronged  the  streets,  shouting  Jo  Saturnalia  (this 
was  termed  clamare  Saturnalia),  while  sacrifices 
were  offered  with  uncovered  bead,  from  a  convic- 
tion that  no  ill-omened  sight  would  interrupt  the 
rites  of  such  a  happy  day.4 

Many  of  the  peculiar  customs  exhibited  a  re- 
markable resemblance  to  the  sports  of  our  own 
Christmas  and  of  the  Italian  Carnival.  Thus,  on 
the  Saturnalia,  public  gambling  was  allowed  by  the 
eediles,'  just  as  in  the  days  of  our  ancestors  the 
most  rigid  were  wont  to  countenance  card-playing 
on  Christmas-eve  ;  the  whole  population  threw  off 
the  toga,  wore  a  loose  gown  called  tynthetu,  and 
walked  about  with  the  pileus  on  their  heads,* 
which  reminds  us  of  the  dominoes,  the  peaked  caps, 
and  other  disguises  worn  by  masques  and  mum- 
mers; the  cerei  were  probably  employed  as  the 
moccoH  now  are  on  the  last  night  of  the  Carnival ; 
and,  lastly,  one  of  the  amusements  in  private  so 
ciety  was  the  election  of  a  mock  king,'  which  at 
once  calls  to  recollection  the  characteristic  cere- 
mony of  Twelfth-night. 

Satumus  being  an  ancient  national  god  of  Lati- 
um, the  institution  of  the  Saturnalia  is  lost  in  the 
most  remote  antiquity.  In  one  legend  it  was  as- 
cribed to  Janus,  who,  after  the  sudden  disappear- 
ance of  his  guest  and  benefactor  from  the  abodes 
of  men,  reared  an  altar  to  him,  as  a  deity,  in  the  Fo 
rum,  and  ordained  annual  sacrifices ;  in  another 
as  related  by  Varro,  it  was  attributed  to  the  wan- 
dering Pelasgi,  upon  their  first  settlement  in  Italy ; 
and  Hercules,  on  his  return  from  Spain,  was  said 
to  have  reformed  the  worship,  and  abolitbed  the 
practice  of  immolating  human  victims ;  while  a 
third  tradition  represented  certain  followers  of  the 
last-named  hero,  whom  he  had  left  behind  on  his 


1. (GalL.ii.,  IS.)— i.  (Macros.,  Sat., i.,  10, 10.— Man...  i.,86.)— 
Snot.,  Ootar.,  SS.—  FUn.,  Ep.,  riii..  7.)— S.  (Macron.,  Sat.,  i.,7. 
—Dion  Cant.,  lx.,  19.— Hor.,  Sat., ».,  7, 3.— Mart.,  xi.,0  ;  air.,  1. 
— Athan.,  lir..  44.)— 4.  (CatolL,  ]4.— Sanac,  Ep.,  18.— Snot., 
OcUr.,74.—  Mart.r.,  18, 1»;  vii.,  4J ;  iii.,  1.  — Plin.,  Ep., 
if..  ».— Macron.,  Sat.,  i.,  8,  10.— Sorr.  ad  Virg.,  JEu.,  iii.,  407.) 
t.  (Mart.,  r.,  84:  xi» ,  1 ;  zi.,  «.)-«.  (Mart.,  at.,  141 ;  ri..  14, 
iit.,  1 ;  n.,  ».— Sanaa.,  Ep.,  18.)— 7.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  liii,  15 
Amu,  Diaa.  Epictct.,  i ,  IV    Lucian,  Sat.,  4.) 
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to  Gteeee,  a*  tie  aathors  ot  the 
ka«  Records  apptaaehing  acre  aeatty  to  history 
ntemi  the  ereetioa  of  temples  and  attars,  and  the 
in*  eefcfcratioB  of  the  festival,  to  epoch*  esaa- 
parsttveJy  reeeat,  to  the  Riga  of  Tatina,*  of  TaHas 
Hosulms,*  of  Tananaios  Saperbna*  to  the  toasnl- 
ahip  of  A.  Seaaanai—  sad  M.  Miasjtms,  B.C.  4*7. 
or  to  that  of  T.  Lartia*  in  the  preceding  year.* 
These  ctioaietiag  atatemeatt  may  be  eaafly  recoo- 
riled  by  supposing  that  the  appointed  itnaiuain 
were  in  these  rode  ages  neglected  from  tone  to 
time,  or  corrupted,  aad  again  at  different  periods 
revived,  panned,  extended,  and  peifcnaed  with 
fresh  splendour  and  greater  regularity.' 

During  the  Republic  although  the  whole  moatfa 
4  December  was  considered  as  dedicated  to  Sat- 
irn,'  oaty  one  day,  the  jot.  Ka»  Jan.,  was  net  apart 
tor  the  ■acred  rites  of  the  divinity:  when  the 
month  was  lengthened  by  the  addition  of  two  days 
oponthe  adoption  of  the  Julian  Calendar,  the  Sat- 
urnalia leB  on  the  xvi.  KaL  J«l,  which  gave  rise  to 
confusion  and  mistakes  among  the  more  ignorant 
portion  of  the  people.  To  obriate  this  inconve- 
nience, and  allay  all  religions  scruples,  Augustas 
enacted  that  three  whole  days,  the  17th,  18th,  and 
19th  of  December,  should  in  all  time  coming  be 
hallowed,  thus  embracing  both  the  old  aad  new 
style.*  A  fourth  day  was  added,  we  know  not 
when  or  by  whom,  and  a  fifth,  with  the  title  Jne- 
ntUs,  by  Caligula,*  an  arrangement  which,  after  it 
had  (alien  into  disuse  for  some  years,  was  restored 
and  confirmed  by  Claudius." 

But  although,  strictly  speaking,  one  day  only, 
during  the  Republic,  was  consecrated  to  religious 
observances,  the  festivities  were  spread  over  a 
much  longer  space.  Thus,  while  Livy  speaks  of 
the  first  day  of  the  Satnnalii(8atuTiudiinuinrimi*"), 
Cicero  mentions  the  second  and  third  (secundu 
Saiurntlthu,"  SatunutUna  tertu*1*);  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  merry-making  lasted  during  seven 
days,  for  Novius,  the  writer  of  AteUane,  employed 
the  expression  septet*  SaturnaiU,  a  phrase  copied 
in  later  times  by  Memmius;"  and  even  Martial 
speaks  of  Satxnu  septem  due,"  although  in  many 
other  passages  be  alludes  to  the  five  days  observ- 
ed in  accordance  with  the  edicts  of  Caligula  and 
Claudius."  In  reality,  under  the  Empire,  three  dif- 
ferent festivals  were  celebrated  during  the  period 
■>(  seven  days.  First  came  the  8*unuHa  proper, 
commencing  on  xvi.  KaL  Dec.,  followed  by  the 
Opalta,  anciently  coincident  with  the  Saturnalia,17 
on  xiv.  Kal.  Jan. ;  these  two  together  lasted  for 
nve  days,  and  the  sixth  and  seventh  were  occupied 
with  the  SigUlana,  so  called  from  little  earthen- 
ware figures  (rigilltt,  otcilla)  exposed  for  sale  at  this 
season,  aad  given  as  toys  to  children. 

•SATYR'ION  (aarvpim),  a  plant,  having  the 
property  of  exciting  salacity,  whence  the  name. 
The  aaripiov  TpifvUov  of  Dioscorides  and  Galen 
has  given  rise  to  many  conjectures,  as  Adams  re- 
marks. Sprengel  inclines  to  the  Tulip*  Getneria- 
na.  The  carvptov  ipvdpivtm  has  been  commonly 
held  for  the  Erythromum  Dau  Cants,  or  Dog's-tooth ; 
Sprengel,  however,-  is  not  quite  satisfied  about  it." 
*1I.  A  "bur-footed amphibious  animal    (Kid.  En- 

■VDBOS.) 

♦SAT-YRUS.    (Vid.  Simu.) 
•  SAURUS  and  SAURA  (oaipoc,  oavpa).   "  These 
terms  are  applied  to  several  species  of  the  genus 


I.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  1.,  7.)—*.  (Dioore.,  ii.,  50.)—*.  (DionTS., 
Ui.,  **.— Mmcrob.,  Sat.,  i..  8.)— 4.  (Dioajra.,  ti.,  1.— Macron.,  1. 
e.)— 4.  (DiooTt.,  Ti.,  1. — hit.,  ii.,  SI.) — o.  (Compare  Liv.,  xxiii., 
1,  rab  flu.)— 7.  (Macrob.,  i.,  7.)— 8.  (Id.,  (.,  10.)— «.  (Dion  Case., 
lit., «.— 8oet.,  Cal.,  17.)— la  (Dion  Can.,  lav,  9.) — 11.  (Lit., 
xxi.,»8.)— It  (ad  Att.,nr.,W.)—  It.  (ad  Att.,  t.,  SO.)— 14.  (Mv 
•rob.,  i.,  10.)— 15.  (liT.,  It.)-  1«.  (ii.,  8» ;  xir,  7»,  141.)— 17. 
(Macrob.,  i.,  10.)— 18.  (Dioecor.,  in.,  Ill,  lM.—Adanu,  Append., 
a  t) 
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I  Inverts;  to  the  Sstarasadn,  the  Steflao,  and  das 
\  Gecko.    The  msnt  x**V°e  noticed  by  fTjaa  ansst 
have  been  the  Lmcert*  mruLs,  L.    It  is  a  very  large 
species.    Virgil  iat  niic»si  it  ia  the  following  hae : 
•* '  ivnc  strides  them  srrmllmmt  spines*  Inters**.'  ™* 
*n.  A  species  of  fish,  about  which  great  aneer- 
tainty  prevails.     "Some  have  referred  it,**  says 
Adams,  "  to  the  Smlmc  Soru,  L,  called  at  Rome 
TmruuoU.     Schweighaeuser  mentions   that  Ca- 
mus supposed  it  the  same  as  the  cijis.    Schneider, 
upon  the  whole,  prefers  some  species  of  the  D»#- 
1  ion,  L.    Cony  inchnes  to  the  opinion  that  it  was 
'  a  species  of  mackerel,  or  Somber,  arm  that  it  is 
!  the  fish  called  AixejAa  by  the  modem  Greeks."* 
,      •SAXIFR'AGIUM  («-af.>poyo»),  a  plant,  which 
;  Adams  conjectures  may  have  been  the  Burnet  Sax- 
'.  ifrage,  or  PtmpauiU  S*xifr*g*.    SprengeL  bowev- 
'  er,  has  shown,  as  Adams  remarks,  that  there  is 
great  uncertainty  about  it.* 

SCALE  {tXtpa^,  a  Ladder.  The  general  con- 
struction and  use  of  ladders  wa<j  the  same  among 
the  ancients  as  in  modem  times,  and  therefore  re- 
quires no  explanation,  with  the  exception  of  those 
used  in  besieging  a  fortified  place  and  in  mnlring 
an  assault  upon  it  The  ladders  were  erected 
against  the  walls  (admoeere,  ponere,  npponere,  or  eri- 
gerc  seal**),  and  the  besiegers  ascended  tbem  un- 
der showers  of  darts  and  stones  thrown  upon  them 
by  the  besieged.4  Some  of  these  ladders  were 
formed  like  our  common  ones ;  others  consisted  of 
several  parts  (OJnantf  xvrrai  or  iuiXsrai),  which 
might  be  put  together  so  as  to  form  one  large  lad- 
der, and  were  taken  to  pieces  when  they  were  not 
used.  Sometimes,  also,  they  were  made  of  ropes  or 
leather,  with  large  iron  hooks  at  the  top,  by  which 
they  were  fastened  to  the  walls  to  be  ascended. 
The  ladders  made  wholly  of  leather  consisted  of 
tubes  sowed  up  air-tight,  and  when  they  were 
wanted  these  tubes  were  filled  with  air.'  Heron 
also  mentions  a  ladder  which  was  constructed  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  might  be  erected  with  a  man 
standing  on  the  top,  whose  object  was  to  observe 
what  was  going  on  in  the  besieged  town.*  Oth 
ere,  again,  were  provided  at  the  top  with  .a  small 
bridge,  which  might  be  let  down  upon  the  wall' 
In  ships,  small  ladders  or  steps  were  likewise  used 
for  the  purpose  of  ascending  into  or  descending 
from  them.* 

In  the  houses  of  the  Romans,  the  name  scale 
was  applied  to  the  stairs  or  staircase  leading  from 
the  lower  to  the  upper  parts  of  a  house.  The  steps 
were  either  of  wood  or  stone,  and,  as  in  modem 
times,  fixed  on  one  side  in  the  wall.*  It  appears 
that  the  staircases  in  Roman  houses  were  as  dark 
as  those  of  old  houses  in  modern  times,  for  it  is 
very  often  mentioned  that  a  person  concealed  him- 
self in  tcalis  or  m  scalarum  tenebris,"  and  passages 
like  these  need  not  be  interpreted,  as  some  com- 
mentators have  done,  by  the  supposition  that  is 
scatis  is  the  same  as  sub  tealit.  The  Roman  hous- 
es had  two  kinds  of  staircases :  the  one  were  the 
common  scale,  which  were  open  on  one  side ;  the 
others  were  called  scale  Gnecat  or  KUfuuer,  which 
were  closed  on  both  sides.  Massurius  Sabinus" 
states  that  the  flaminica  was  not  allowed  to  ascend 
higher  than  three  steps  on  a  common  scala,  but 
that  she  might  make  use  of  a  climax  like  every 
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other  person,  as  here  she  was  concealed  when  go- 
ing up.1 

SCALPTURATUM.  (Vid.  Hoo«,  Rohan-,  p. 
619.) 

•SCAMMO'NIA  (OKa/iituvta),  a  plant,  the  Convol- 
mdut  Scammoma.  An  extract,  called  Scammony, 
is  obtained  from  the  roots,  having  purgative  proper- 
lies.  "  Dioscorides  describes  another  species,  which 
Sibthorp  and  Sprengel  take  to  be  the  Convolvulus 
(annotus.  Scammony  is  named  idxpv  xaftovot  by 
Nicander,  and  iaKpviiov  by  Alexander  Trallianus."* 

SCAMNUM,  dm.  SCABELLUM,  a  step  which 
was  placed  before  the  beds  of  the  ancients,  in  order 
to  assist  persons  in  getting  into  them,  as  some 
were  very  high ;  others,  which  were  lower,  required 
also  lower  steps,  which  were  called  tcabella.'  A 
scamnum  was  sometimes  also  used  as  a  footstool.4 
A  scamnum  extended  in  length  becomes  a  bench, 
and  in  this  sense  the  word  is  frequently  used.  The 
early  Romans,  before  couches  were  introduced 
among  them,  used  to  sit  upon  benches  (tcamna)  be- 
fore the  hearth  when  they  took  their  meals.'  The 
benches  in  ships  were  also  sometimes  called  scam- 
na.  In  the  technical  language  of  the  agrimensores, 
a  scamnum  was  a  field  which  was  broader  than  it 
was  long,  and  one  that  was  longer  than  broad  was 
called  ttriga.'  In  the  language  of  the  Roman  peas- 
antry, a  scamnum  was  a  large  clod  of  earth  which 
had  not  been  broken  by  the  plough.' 

♦SCANDIX  (andvtii ),  a  plant,  the  Scandix  Aus- 
tralia, or  Shepherd's  Needle.  Aristophanes  makes 
it  a  matter  of  reproach  to  Euripides  that  his  mother 
sold  scandix  instead  of  good  potherbs.  The  scholi- 
ast on  Aristophanes  calls  it  idxavov  uypiov  tirtiif, 
"  a  wild,  cheap  potherb."  Hence,  when  Nicias,  in 
the  Knights,  alludes  to  the  name  of  Euripides,  his 
fellow-slave  replies,  /uj  ftoi  yt,  /in  fu>i,jai  otao/candir 
giant.  "Hoe  (scandix)  ul,"  says  Pliny,  "quam 
ATUtopha.net  Euripidi  poeta  objtcit  joeularUer,  ma- 
tron ejus  ne  olut  quidem  Ugitimum  venditam,  ttd 
ttandtcem." 

SCANTI'NIA  LEX.    (Vid.  Lbs,  p.  685.) 

SCAPHA,  a  skiff  or  boat,  usually  rowed  by  two 
oars  (biremit  tcapha*),  which  was  frequently  taken 
with  merchant  vessels  in  case  of  shipwreck  or 
other  accidents." 

SCAPHEPHO'RIA  (oko^ooIo).    (Vid.  Htdsi- 

APHOSIA.) 

•SCARUS  (oxapoc),  a  species  offish,  the  Scvus. 
"  There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  deciding  pre- 
cisely what  it  was,  owing  to  the  general  resem- 
blance of  the  fishes  contained  in  the  Linnsan  genera 
Sparut,  Scarut,  and  Lab™.  The  ancient  naturalists 
believed  that  it  ruminates,  and  this  opinion,  although 
rejected  by  the  author  of  the  article  Ichthyology  in 
the  Encyaopedu  Mtthodiaue,  has  received  the  coun- 
tenance of  Rondelet  and  Linncus."  The  roasted 
scarus  was  a  favourite  dish  with  the  ancients,  and 
the  liver  was  particularly  commended.  The  liver, 
according  to  Sibthorp,  is  still  prized  by  the  modern 
Greeks,  and  is  celebrated  in  a  Romaic  couplet." 

SCEN'A.    ( Vid.  Theatkdm.) 

•SCEPANOS  (OTwirwor),  a  kind  of  flat  fish,  re- 
markable for  swimming  rapidly,  gliding,  as  it  were, 
like  a  shadow,  whence  the  name  (wAravoo  "  cov- 
ered," "  shaded").  It  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
species  of  tunny.  Some,  however,  are  in  favour 
of  the  halibut." 


♦SCEP'INOS  (or*«rwdf),  another  name  foi  th« 
preceding,  used  by  Athencus.1 

SOEPTRUM  is  a  Latinized  form  of  the  Greek 
<no?trrpov,  which  originally  denoted  a  simple  staffer 
walking-stick.'  ( Vid.  Baculus.)  The  correspond- 
ing Latin  term  is  tcipio,  springing  from  the  same 
root  and  having  the  same  signification,  tut  of  .ess 
frequent  occurrence. 

As  the  staff  was  used  not  merely  to  support  the 
steps  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  but  as  a  weapon  of 
defence  and  assault,  the  privilege  of  habitually 
carrying  it  became  emblematic  of  station  and  au- 
thority. The  straight  staves  which  are  held  by  two 
of  the  four  sitting  figures  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  61, 
while  a  third  holds  the  curved  staff,  or  Lituus,  in- 
dicate, no  less  than  their  attitude  and  position,  that 
they  are  exercising  judicial  functions.  In  ancient 
authors  the  sceptre  is  represented  as  belonging 
more  especially  to  kings,  princes,  and  leaders  of 
tribes;'  but  it  is  also  borne  by  judges,4  by  heralds,' 
and  by  priests  and  seers.'  It  was  more  especially 
characteristic  of  Asiatic  manners,  so  that,  among 
the  Persians,  whole  classes  of  those  who  held  high 
rank  and  were  invested  with  authority,  including 
eunuchs,  were  distinguished  as  the  sceptre-bearing 
classes  (o!  o-mrnrotfjot').  The  sceptre  descended 
from  father  to  son,'  and  might  be  committed  to 
any  one  in  order  to  express  the  transfer  of  author- 
ity.' Those  who  bore  the  sceptre  swore  by  it." 
solemnly  taking  it  in  the  right  hand  and  raising  it 
towards  heaven." 

The  original  wooden  staff,  in  consequence  of  its 
application  to  the  uses  now  described,  received  a 
variety  of  ornaments  or  emblems.  It  «srrr  became 
a  truncheon,  pierced  with  goldet  c  'tt-wer  studs.1'  It 
was  enriched  with  gems,"  ar  d  made  of  precious 
metals  or  of  ivory.14  The  annexed  woodcut,  taken 
from  one  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's  fictile  vases,  and 
representing  ./Eneas  followed  by  Ascanius,  and 
carrying  off  his  father  Anchises,  who  holds  the 
sceptre  in  his  right  hand,  shows  its  form  as  worn 
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by  kings.  The  ivory  sceptre  (eburnau  teipio1')  ol 
the  kings  of  Rome,  which  descended  to  the  con- 
suls, was  surmounted  by  an  eagle."  ( Vid.  InsioxeJ 
Jupiter  and  Juno,  as  sovereigns  of  the  gods,  were 
represented  with  a  sceptre." 

SCEUCPHOROS  (ouvi^opoi).    (Vid.  Htpzs** 

TES.)        ___ 


I.  (Tii.,  ISO.)— *•  (Horn.,  IL,  xriii,418.— ^Eechrl,  Agam.,  74 
—  Hand,  i,  195.) -S.  (Horn,  II.,  ii.,  180,  199,  Mo,  MS,  979  , 
xTiii-,447.— Id.,Od.,ii.,»7,80;  iii.,41*.)— 4.  (Id,Od,xi,588.> 
— 5.  <M,H,iii„318;  Tii.,  977;  xriii.,  505.)— «.  (ld.ib.,  i.,15. 
Od.,  xi., 91.— jEach.,  Agtm.,  IMS.)— 7.  (Xen,  Ctt,  Tii.,  »,  ,  17 ; 
Tin.,  I,  418;  J,  4  15.)  — 8.  (Horn.,  II.,  ii.,  40, 100-109.)  — 9. 
(Herod.,  Tii,  5*.)— 10.  (Horn.,  II,  i,  **4-«39.)-Il.  (Horn.,  II, 
Tii,  411 ;  x.  Ml,  3*8.)  — 19.  (II,  i,  S4«  ;  u,  48.)  — 13.  (Orid, 
Het,.iii.,9o4.)— 14.  (i,  178.— Fast,™,  88.) -IS.  (Val.  Max, 
iT..  *,  v  5.)— 10.  (Vinj,  JBu..  xi.,  438.— Serr,  ed  loo.—  luf  .  « 
43.-  laid.  Or:  i,  xtiii,  i.)— 17.  (Orid,  II.  act 
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SC1URUS. 


SCORPIO. 


^SCHI'NOS  (oxivot),  the  Putackia.  lentitctu,  or 
the  lentiak  which  produces  mastich.1 

*SCHISTUS  LAPIS  (exutrbt  TUOoc).  "The 
Sckutu*  lapis,"  says  Dr.  Moore,  "  by  burning  which, 
we  find  from  Dioscorides  and  Pliny,  that  hematite 
was  sometimes  counterfeited,  was  probably  an 
ochrey  stone  of  a  slaty  structure,  whence  its  name 
(oxutroc,  'split,'  'cloven').  The  best  was  of  a 
somewhat  saffron  colour,  friable,  fissile,  and  resem- 
bling in  structure  and  in  the  cohesion  of  its  layers 
the  fossil  salt  called  ammonias."* 

•SCHGEN'ICLUS  (oxoivuOot),  a  species  of  bird, 
which  Schneider  says  has  been  referred  to  the  Em- 
beriza  Schamclu*,  or  Reed  Sparrow.  This  Adams 
considers  a  very  doubtful  reference,  and  suggests 
the  Motacilla  aranixnacea,  or  Reed  Wren.* 

SCHffiNUS  (6,  it,  oxoivoc),  an  Egyptian  and 
Persian  measure,  the  length  of  which  is  stated  by 
Herodotus*  at  60  stadia,  or  2  parasangs ;  by  Era- 
tosthenes at  40  stadia,  and  by  others  at  33.* 
Strabo  and  Pliny  both  state  that  the  schoenus  varied 
in  different  parts  of  Egypt  and  Persia.'  The  schoe- 
nus was  used  especially  for  measuring  land.' 

♦SCHCENUS  (oxoivoc),  a  term  applied  to  several 
species  of  Ruth.  "According  to  Sprengel,  the 
ofvaxolvoc  is  the  J  uncut  acutut,  and  the  &Xooxpivot 
the  Schmnut  mariscus,  in  which  opinion  he  is  sup- 
ported by  Stackhouse.  Stephens  gives  nearly  the 
same  account  of  the  Schani.  Sibthorp  makes  the 
oxoivoc  Xtia  of  Dioscorides  to  be  the  S.  Holoeehctnut, 
L.  The  oxolvov  uvdoc  is  the  most  important  of  this 
tribe.  Moses  Charras  says  of  it,  '  The  Schamantk  is 
Greek,  and  signifies  the  flower  of  a  reed,  which  is 
the  best  part  of  that  plant.'  Dr.  Hill  also  says  of 
it, '  The  Schananth,  or  Juneut  odoratut  of  the  shops, 
is  a  dried  stalk  of  a  plant  brought  to  us  from  Arabia, 
sometimes  bare  and  naked,  sometimes  with  the 
leaves  and  flowers  on  it,  or  with  more  or  less  re- 
mains of  them.'  Sprengel  gives  a  very  interesting 
description  of  this  reed  (which  he  calls  Aniropogon 
Sehananthut)  from  a  specimen  which  ho  got  from 
India.'* 

SCHOLA.    {Vii.  Baths,  p.  148.) 

SCIADEION  (oKidittov).     {Vii.  Umbbaculom.) 

SCIADEPHORIA  (oMaSn^opla).    (Vii.  Htdria- 

PHOBIA.) 

*SCIA'NA  (oxlava),  a  species  offish,  the  Sciana 
corrhoaa,  L.  It  is  also  called  okivoc  and  OKiviapiov. 
According  to  Belon,  it  is  about  four  cubits  long, 
and  sometimes  weighs  60  lbs.  Rondelet  says  it  is 
so  like  the  Coracituu  that  the  one  is  often  sold  for 
the  other  in  Rome.* 

•SCILLA  (o-n'AAa),  a  bulbous-rooted  plant,  the 
Sea  Onion  or  Squill.  "  The  oitiXKa  of  Dioscorides 
is  without  doubt,"  says  Adams,  "  the  Scilla  mari- 
tima,  or  Squill.  The  oitiXKa  'Ent/uvtitia  of  Theo- 
phrastus  was  most  probably  the  Scilla  Ilalica,  as 
Stackhouse  suggests."  The  Scilla  maritima,  ac- 
cording to  Sibthorp,  abounds  in  the  island  of  Zante. 
It  is  an  object  of  commerce,  and  is  exported  to 
Holland  and  England.  A  sequin  for  1000  roots  is 
paid  for  collecting  them.  It  is  called  aoiuXka  at 
Constantinople,  and  is  made  into  paste  with  honey 
for  the  asthma,  or  applied  in  cataplasms  to  the 
joints  affected  with  rheumatic  pains.1* 

SCIOTHE'RICUM.    ( Vii.  Hobolooioh,  p.  609.) 

SCI-PIO.      (Vii.  SCEPTBOM.) 

•SCIU'RUS  (otdotpoc),  the  Squirrel,  or  &tunu 


1.  (Theophr,  H.  P.,  il.,  1.— Dicaoor.,  i„  181.  —  Adam,  Ap- 
pend, a.  v.) — 9.  (Dioeo,  T.,  145. —  Moore'e  Ancient  Mineral,  p. 

181.  —  Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.)  —  3.  (AriatoC,  H.  A.,  nil.,  3 

Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 4.  (ii.,  6,  ».)— 9.  (Plin,  H.  N,  zii.,  30 ; 
».,  10.)  —  «.  (Strabo,  p.  803.  —  Plin.,  H.  N,  Ti.,  JO.  —  Compare 
Athen.,  iii_p.  1S8,  A.)  —  7.  (Herod.,  i.,  68.)  —  8.  (Theophr.,  i, 
a ;  iv.,  8.— -Dioecor,  i.,  16  ;  ir,  53. — Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.) — 9. 
( Ariatot.,  H.  A.,  mii.,9.— jElieo,  N.  A.,  ix., 7.— Adama,  Append., 
a.  t.)— 10.  (Theophr.,  II.  P.,  i.,  7 ;  rii,  ».— Dioeoor,  ii.,  JOS.— 
Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.— Walpole'e  Memwra,  rol.  i,  p.  HI.) 
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vulgaris.  The  Greek  name  is  derived  frtin  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  tail  serving,  as  it  were,  to  thai* 
the  body  (oxia  and  oipa).1 

•SCOL'OPAX  or  SCOLOPAX  v*oXimaf  o> 
OKoXuiraf),  probably  the  Scolopax  rustic*!*,  L,  or 
Woodcock.  It  is  the  Becatia  of  the  Italians.  Mar- 
tial calls  it  the  "  Rustica  pcriix."* 

•SCOLOPENDRA  (oKoXowivipa),  a  species  of 
venomous  insect,  the  Centipede,  Seolopendra  mm-si- 
tans,  L.(  or  some  of  the  kindred  species.  The 
OKoioirtvipa  xepoaia,  according  to  Adams,  is  proper- 
ly the  S.  morsitans,  or  Centipede ;  the  o.  ■iaXaoeta 
is  the  Aphrodite  aculeata.  "  Nicander,"  says  Adams, 
"  calls  the  land  Seolopendra  a/i^ucapiK,  from  its  ap- 
pearing to  have  two  heads.  Dr.  Clarke  confirms  its 
ancient  character  of  being  extremely  venomous."* 

•SCOLOPEN'DRION  (mo\omv6pun>),  a  species 
of  fern  (otherwise  called  iroAvirodW).  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  resemblance  which  it  bears  to  the 
oKotoirtvipa* 

•SCOLOPTA  (oKoXowla),  a  plant ;  according  to 
Stackhouse,  the  Seolopendra  electrica,* 

SCOLOPS  (crodAoyi).     (Vii.  Crux.) 

•SCOL'YMUS  (mcdXvuoe ),  probably  the  Scolymu* 
Hispanicus,  or  Spanish  Cardoons.' 

•SCOMBROS  (oKoptpof),  the  Scomber  scombrus, 
or  Mackerel.  "  The  name  of  mackerel  (macardhu) 
is  found  in  Albertus  Magnus,  and  in  Arnaud  de 
Villeneuve.  Authors  are  not  agreed  concerning  its 
etymology.  Some  derive  it  from  macularius  or 
maculariolus,  in  consequence  of  its  spots ;  others 
from  uaxaptoc,  on  account  of  its  goodness.  But 
there  is  no  likelihood  that  a  word  used  at  all  times 
in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  north  should  be  derived 
from  any  southern  language,  more  particularly  as 
in  most  of  the  parts  of  the  south  this  word  is  not 
known.  Among  the  fish  which  the  ancients  were  > 
accustomed  to  salt,  there  were  some  small  species., 
known  by  the  name  of  scomber,  colias,  and  coriy'Ja, 
and  which  were  comprised  under  the  generic  name  * 
of  Lacertus.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  * 
these  were  the  common  mackerel  and  its  approxi- 
mating species.  All  that  is  said  of  them  proves 
that  they  were  common  and  of  small  sice.  •  ColUt 
laeertorum  minimi,'  says  Pliny.  Lacertus  was  there- 
fore evidently  a  name  common  to  many  species."' 

*SCOPS  (oKuf  or  Kuip).  "  It  appears  to  be  satis- 
factorily determined  that  this  is  the  species  of  owl 
called  Strix  Scop*  by  Linneus.'" 

•SCORDIUM  (ondpttov),  the  Teuerium  Scorimm, 
or  Water  Germander,  an  aquatic  plant.  It  derives 
its  name  from  OKopdov  or  OKopoSSv,  on  account  of 
its  strong  odour  of  garlic' 

•SOORODON  (mopoiov),  the  Allium  Mtmm,  or 
manured  Garlic.  ( Vii.  Allium.)  Stackhouse,  how- 
ever, prefers  the  Allium  scorodoprasum.  Stephens 
suggests  that  the  wild  garlic  should  be  called  4d~ 
poOKopotiov,  and  not  b^iooKopoiov.1' 

•SCORODOPR'ASON  (onopoooKpaoov).  "  Some 
of  the  botanical  authorities,"  says  Adams,  "  hold 
it  to  be  the  Allium  Scorodoprasum,  some  the  A.  am- 
peloprasum,  and  others  the  A.  icsceniens.  I  prefer 
the  first,  which  gets  the  name  of  Ail  recambole  in 
French."" 

SCCRPIO.    (Vii.  ToBMBimm.) 

*II.  (Sxopm'of),  the  Scorpion.  Saupirior  rooaitc 
is  the  Land  Scorpion,  of  which  Nicander,  jfilian, 


1.  fOppian,  Cjm,  ii.,  68fl.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 8.  (Aria 
tot.,  H.  A.,  ix-,  8.— Adama,  Append.,  a. ».)— 3.  (Arietoi,  B.  A.,  IT- 
7.  —  Adama,  Append.,  a.  v.)  —  4.  (Donnenn,  Lex.,  a.  a.)  —  5 
(Theophr.,  B.  P.,  vii.,  1 1.— Adama,  AppewT, a.  ».)—«. (Theophr., 
H.  P., ri.,4. — Dioecor^  iiu  16.  —  Adama,  Append- a.  v.) — 7 
( Ariatot,  H.  A.,  riM  17.  —  .Elian,  N.  A.,  xrr,  1.  —  Plin.,  H.  N., 
ix.,  16. — Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.  —  Oriflith'a  CaTier,  vol.x.,  p. 
S13.)  — 8.  (Adama.  Append.,  a.  v.)— ».  (Dioaror.,  ill.,  1)5  — 
Adama, Append, a  ».)— 10.  (Theophr, »ii_ 4.— Dioicor, ii..  181. 
—Adama,  Append,  a.  t.)— 11.  (Oioaeor.  ii,  18S.  —  Adama,  *p- 
pend,.a.  T.) 
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scRFPTtrru 


Mid  other  indent  authors  describe  several  species. 
Sprengel  remarks  that  Nicand  it's  division  of  scor- 
pions had  been  adopted  by  modern  naturalists. 
"  The  scorpion,"  says  Wilkinson,  "  was  among  the 
Egyptians  an  emblem  of  the  goddess  Selk,  though 
we  should  rather  expect  it  to  have  been  chosen  as 
a  type  of  the  Evil  Being.  Julian  mentions  scorpi- 
ons of  Coptos,  which,  though  inflicting  a  deadly 
sting,  and  dreaded  by  the  people,  so  far  respected 
the  goddess  Isis,  who  was  particularly  worshipped 
in  that  city,  that  women,  in  going  to  express  their 
grief  before  her,  walked  with  bare  feet,  or  lay  upon 
the  ground,  without  receiving  any  injury  from  them." 
"  All  the  fables,"  says  Griffith,  "  which  superstition 
and  ignorance  have  brought  forth,  daring  a  series 
of  ages,  respecting  this  animal,  are  exhibited  at 
length  in  the  Natural  History  of  Pliny.  The  an- 
cients, however,  did  observe  that  it  coupled,  and 
was  viviparous ;  that  its  sting  was  pierced,  so  as  to 
give  passage  to  the  poison,  and  that  this  poison  was 
white.  They  farther  remarked  that  the  females 
carried  their  young,  but  they  supposed  that  there 
was  bat  one  to  each  mother ;  that  this  had  escaped 
by  stratagem  from  the  general  slaughter  which  she 
had  made  of  her  posterity,  and  that  it  finally  aven- 
ged its  brethren  by  devouring  the  author  of  its  life. 
According  to  others,  the  mother  became  the  prey 
of  her  own  family ;  but,  at  all  events,  the  voracity 
of  these  animals  was  fully  recognised.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  winged  scorpions,  which  excited  aston- 
ishment from  their  site,  such  as  those  which  Me- 
gasthenes  informs  us  were  to  be  found  in  India,  are 
orthoptera  of  the  genus  Pkamta,  or  spectrum  or  be- 
miptera  of  that  of  Nepa  of  Linnaius.  Pliny  informs 
us  that  the  Psylli  endeavoured  to  naturalize  in  Ita- 
ly the  scorpions  of  Africa,  bat  that  their  attempts 
proved  wholly  unsuccessful.  He  distinguishes  nine 
species,  on  the  authority  of  Apollodorus.  Nicander, 
who  reckons  one  less,  gives  some  particular  details 
sn  the  subject,  but  is  guided  by  views  purely  medi- 

•III.  A  species  of  fish,  the  Scorpama  poreut,  L., 
eatted  in  Italian  ScrafaaeUo;  in  modern  Greek,  mop- 
xiii,  according  to  Belon  and  Coray.' 

•IV.  A  species  of  thorny  plant,  which  Anguillara, 
Sprengel,  and  Schneider  agree  in  regarding  as  the 
Sparttum  Scorjmu.  Staekhoase,  however,  finds  ob- 
jections to  this  opinion.' 

•SCORPIOEI'DES  (mopwiotOic),  a  species  of 
plant,  which  Dodonaeus  and  Sprengel  agree  in  re- 
ferring to  the  Scorpiurut  tukatut,  L.,  or  Scorpunda, 
Toornefort.* 

SCRIBJ2.  The  scriba  at  Rome  were  public  no- 
taries or  clerks  in  the  pay  of  the  state.  They  were 
chiefly  employed  in  making  up  the  public  accounts, 
copying  out  laws,  and  recording  the  proceedings  of 
the  different  functionaries  of  the  state.  The  phrase 
"  teriptum  fteere"*  was  used  to  denote  their  occu- 
pation. Being  very  numerous,  they  were  divided 
into  companies  or  classes  (dteuria),  And  were  as- 
signed by  lot  to  different  magistrates,  whence  they 
were  named  quatstorii,  sdilicii,  or  prartoril,  from  the 
officers  of  state  to  whom  they  were  attached.'  We 
also  read  of  a  navalis  scriba,  whose  occupation  was 
of  a  very  inferior  order.'  The  appointment  to  the 
office  of  a  "  scriba"  seems  to  have  been  either  made 
on  the  noroinatio  of  a  magistrate,  or  purchased. 
Thus  Livy*  tell*  us  that  a  scriba  was  appointed  by 
a  questor ;  and  are  meet  with  the  phrase  "deeuriam 


(Sereagel,  EM.  de  I*  Med.— Adams,  Ami,  s.  t.— Wil- 
__»•'•  Mm.  and  Customs,  *c,  toL  t.,  p.  «M.— Grifttk'i  Co- 
twr,  eel.  nil.,  p.  4*4,  *«.)— 1.  (Arislot.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  17.— Adam*, 
Append.,  a.  t.)  —  S.  (Tneopbr.,H.  P.,  hi.,  11,18.—  Adams,  Ap- 
pend., a.  t.) — 4.  (Dfcacor..  it.,  IDS.— Adams,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 4. 
(Lir.,  ix,  46..— Gall.,  »i,  ».)  —  «.  (Cic,  c  V«nr.,  II.,  iU.,  TS ;  c 
Oat,,  i»,  7  ;  Pro  Claent.,  4S.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxri.,  1,  a.  I.)  —7. 
(Featae,  a.  t.  NsTslia.)— 8.  (il.,  t».) 


tmert,"  to  "  purchase  a  company,"  i.  <,.,  to  buy  a 
clerk's  place.  Horace,  for  instance,  bought  for  hint 
self  a  "  patent  place  as  clerk  in  the  treasury"  (terip- 
tum quattorium  eompararit1).  In  Cicero's  time,  in- 
deed, it  seems  that  any  one  might  become  a  scriba 
or  public  clerk  by  purchase,*  and,  consequently,  as 
freedmen  and  their  sons  were  eligible,  and  constitu- 
ted a  great  portion  of  the  public  clerks  at  Rome,* 
the  office  was  not  highly  esteemed,  though  frequent- 
ly held  by  ingenui  or  freeborn  citizens.  Cicero,* 
however,  informs  as  that  the  scribe  formed  a  re- 
spectable class  of  men,  but  he  thinks  it  necessary 
to  assign  a  reason  for  calling  them  such,  as  if  he 
were  conscious  that  he  was  combating  a  populai 
prejudice.  Very  few  instances  are  recorded  of  the 
scriba;  being  raised  to  the  higher  dignities  ot  the 
state.  Cn.  Flavius,  the  scribe  of  Appius  Claudius, 
was  raised  to  the  office  of  curule  aedile  in  gratitude 
for  his  making  public  the  various  forms  of  actions, 
which  had  previously  been  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  patricians  (rid.  Actio,  p.  17),  but  the  return- 
ing officer  refused  to  acquiesce  in  his  election  till 
he  had  given  up  his  books  (tabula*  potuil)  and  left 
his  profession.'  The  private  secretaries  of  individ- 
uals were  called  Libeibii,  and  sometimes  scriba:  ab 
epistolis.  In  ancient  times,  as  Festus'  informs  us, 
scriba  was  used  for  a  poet.' 

SCRIBO'NIA  LEX.    (rid.  L*x,  p.  685.) 

SCRI'NIUM.    (Vid.  Capsa.) 

SCRIPLUM.    ( Vid.  ScHoroiOM.) 

SCRIPTA  DUCDECIM.    (Vid.  Litboncul.., 

SCRIPTU'RA  was  that  part  of  the  revenue  of  tl.e 
Roman  Republic  which  was  derived  from  letting  out 
those  portions  of  the  ager  publicus  which  were  not 
or  could  not  be  taken  into  cultivation  as  pasture- 
land.*  The  name  for  such  parts  of  the  ager  publi- 
cus was  patcua.  publico,  saltut,  or  tilva.  They  were 
let  by  the  censors  to  the  publicani,  like  all  other  vec- 
tigalia ;  and  the  persons  who  let  their  cattle  grazo 
on  such  public  pastures  had  to  pay  a  certain  tax  01 
duty  to  the  publicani,  which,  of  course,  varied'  ac- 
cording to  the  number  and  quality  of  the  cattle 
which  they  kept  upon  them.  To  how  much  this 
duty  amounted  is  nowhere  stated,  but  the  revenue 
which  the  state  derived  from  it  appears  to  have 
been  very  considerable.  The  publicani  had  to  keep 
the  lists  of  the  persons  who  sent  their  cattle  upon 
the  public  pastures,  together  with  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  cattle.  From  this  registering  (tcri- 
bert)  the  duty  itself  was  called  tcriptura,  the  public 
pasture-land  ager  teripturariut,*  and  the  publicani, 
or  their  agents  who  raised  the  tax,  tcripturarii. 
Cattle  not  registered  by  the  publicani  were  called 
pecude*  iiueripta,  and  those  who  sent  such  cattle 
upon  the  public  pasture  were  punished  according  to 
the  lex  Censoria,"  and  the  cattle  were  taken  by  the 
publicani  and  forfeited."  The  lex  Thoria'*  did  away 
with  the  scripture  in  Italy,  where  the  public  pas- 
tares  were  very  numerous  and  extensive,  especially 
in  Apulia,"  and  the  lands  themselves  were  now  sold 
or  distributed.  In  the  provinces,  where  the  public 
pastures  were  also  let  out  in  the  same  manner,1*  the 
practice  continued  until  the  time  of  the  Empire,  but 
afterward  the  scripture  is  no  longer  mentioned.1* 

SCRUTULUM,  or,  more  properly,  Scbifolum  or 
Scriplum  (ypafifia),  the  smallest  denomination  of 
weight  among  the  Romans.    It  was  the  24th  part 


I.  (Tata's  Hones,  ed.  i.,  p.  S8.)— S.  (Cic,  I!.,  iii.,  e.  Verr.,  7».) 
— *.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xiii.,  «7>— t.  (I.  c>— 5.  (Cell.,  1.  e.)— «.  (a. 
t.)  — 7.  (Eraeeti,  Clar.  Cic,  a.  t.  —  Cooling,  Geech.  der  Rom. 
Stealer.,  p.  174.)—  8.  (Verro,  Do  Ling.  Let.,  IT.,  p.  10,  Bid.— 
Faatos,  a.  r.  Sahnm.)  —  8.  (Featoa,  a.  t.  Seriptararins  ager.)  — 
10.  (Verro,  Do  Re  Rust.,  ii.,  1.)  — 11.  (Plant.,  Troc,  i.,  S, «, 
Ac.)— 1*.  (Appian,  De  Bell.  Civ.,  i.,  *7.— Cic,  Brut.,  86.)— 11. 
(Varro,  De  Re  Rut,  I.e.— Lit.,  xxxix., ».)— 14.  (Cic,cVerr, 
11.,  ii,  J;  Pro  Leg.  Man.,  •  ;  ad  Fitm.,  xiii.,  AS.— Plin.,  H.  Ii., 
xix.,  15.)—  IS.  (Compare  Niebohr.  Hist,  of  Rome,  iii.,  p.  IS,  die 
— Burmnnn,  Vectig.  Pop.  Rom.,  r  4.) 
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of  the  Uhcia,  or  the  288th  of  the  Lima,  and  there- 
fore =1806  grains  English,  which  is  about  the  av- 
erage weight  of  the  scrupular  aurei  still  in  exist- 
ence.   (Vid.  Auatm.) 

As  a  square  measure,  it  was  the  smallest  division 
of  the  jugerum,  which  contained  288  scrupula.  ( Vid. 
Jusekom.)  Pliny1  uses  the  word  to  denote  small 
divisions  of  a  degree.  It  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  any  measure. 

Though  the  scrupulum  was  the  smallest  weight 
in  common  use,  we  find  divisions  of  it  sometimes 
mentioned,  as  the  obolut  =T  of  a  scruple,  the  temi- 
oboius  =4  of  an  obolus,  and  the  tiliqua  =Jd  of  an 
obolus,  =|th  of  a  scruple,  which  is  thus  shown  to 
have  been  originally  the  weight  of  a  certain  number 
of  seeds." 
"  Semioboli  duplum  est  obolut,  quern  pondere  dujio 

Gramma  vacant,  tcriplum  nostri  dixtrt  prime*. 

Scmina  tcx  alii  tiliquit  latitantia  eurvit 

Attribuunt  tcriplo,  lenitive  grana  bis  oeto, 

Aut  totidem  tpeltat  numerant,  trittene  lupinot 

Bit  duo." 

SCULPTU'RA  (yAi^iJ)  properly  means  the  art 
of  engraving  figures  upon  metal,  stone,  wood,  and 
similar  materials,  but  is  sometimes  improperly  ap- 
plied by  modern  writers  to  the  statuary  art,  which 
is  explained  in  a  separate  article.  {Vid.  Statuary.) 
There  are  two  different  forms  of  the  word,  both  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  viz.,  tcalpo,  tcalptura,  and  tculpo, 
tculptura  (in  Greek  yXufo  and  yM$u),  The  gen- 
eral opinion  is,  that  both  tcalpo  and  tculpo,  with  their 
derivatives,  signify  the  same  thing,  only  different  in 
degree  of  perfection,  so  that  tcalptura  would  signify 
a  coarse  or  rude,  tculptura  an  elaborate  and  perfect 
engraving.  This  opinion  is  chiefly  based  upon  the 
following  passages :  Horat.,  Sat.,  ii.,  3,  22. — Ovid, 
Met.,  x.,  248. — Vitruv.,  iv.,  6.*  Others,  again,  be- 
:eve  that  tcalpo  (y\u$u)  signifies  to  cut  figures  into 
the  material  (intaglio),  and  tculpo  (yXvfu)  to  produce 
raised  figures,  as  in  cameos.  But  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  the  ancients  themselves  made  or  ob- 
served such  a  distinction. 

It  may  be  expedient,  however,  in  accordance  with 
this  distinction,  to  divide  sculpture  into  two  depart- 
ments :  1.  The  art  of  cutting  figures  into  the  mate- 
rial (intaglios),  which  was  chiefly  applied  to  produ- 
cing seals  and  matrices  for  the  mints ;  and,  8.  The 
art  of  producing  raised  figures  (cameos),  which 
served  for  the  most  part  as  ornaments. 

Tho  former  of  these  two  branches  was  much 
more  extensively  practised  among  the  ancients  than 
in  modern  times,  which  arose  chiefly  from  the  gen- 
eral custom  of  every  free  man  wearing  a  seal-ring. 
(Vid.  Rings.)  The  first  engravings  in  metal  or 
stone,  which  served  as  seals,  were  simple  and  rude 
signs  without  any  meaning,  sometimes  merely  con- 
sisting of  a  round  or  square  hole.4  In  the  second 
stage  of  the  art,  certain  symbolical  or  conventional 
forms,  as  in  the  worship  of  the  gods,  were  introdu- 
ced, until  at  last,  about  the  age  of  Phidias  and  Prax- 
iteles, this,  like  the  other  branches  of  the  fine  arts, 
had  completed  its  free  and  unrestrained  career  of  de- 
velopment, and  was  carried  to  such  a  degree  of  per- 
fection, that,  in  the  beauty  of  design  as  well  as  of  ex- 
ecution, the  works  of  the  ancients  remain  unrivalled 
down  to  the  present  day.  But  few  of  the  names  of 
the  artists  who  excelled  in  this  art  have  come  down 
to  us.  Some  intaglios,  as  well  as  cameos,  have  a 
name  engraved  upon  them,  but  it  is  in  all  cases  more 
probable  that  such  are  the  names  of  the  owners 
rather  than  those  of  the  artists.  The  first  artist 
who  is  mentioned  as  an  engraver  of  stones  is  Theo- 


I.  (H.N..B..7.)- *.  (Rhom.  F«dii.,  De  Pond.,  v.,  8-13.)— 1. 

(Compare  the  commentator!  on  Suet.,  Glib.,  10.)— -4.  (Meyer, 
Kunttgeechichtc  i ,  10.) 
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dorus,  the  son  of  Telecles,  the  Samian,  wfo  engia- 
ved  the  stone  in  the  ring  of  Polycrates.1  The  most 
celebrated  among  them  was  Pyrgoteles,  who  engra- 
ved the  seal-rings  for  Alexander  the  Great.'  The 
art  continued  for  a  long  time  after  Pyrgoteles  in  a 
very  high  state  of  perfection,  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  applied  about  this  period  to  ornamental  works ; 
for  several  of  the  successors  of  Alexander  and  other 
wealthy  persons  adopted  the  custom,  which  was 
and  is  still  very  prevalent  in  the  East,  of  adorning 
their  gold  and  silver  vessels,  craters,  candelabras, 
and  the  like,  with  precious  stones,  on  which  raised 
figures  (cameos)  were  worked.'  Among  the  same 
class  of  ornamental  works  we  may  reckon  such 
vessels  and  patera  as  consisted  of  one  stone,  upon 
which  there  was  in  many  cases  a  whole  series  of 
raised  figures  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship.* 
Respecting  the  various  precious  and  other  stones 
which  the  ancient  artists  used  in  these  works,  see 
Miiller.' 

As  regards  the  technical  part  of  the  art  of  work- 
ing in  precious  stones,  we  only  know  the  following 
particulars.  The  stone  was  first  polished  by  the 
politor,  and  received  either  a  plane  or  convex  sur- 
face ;  the  latter  was  especially  preferred,  when  the 
stone  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  seal.  The  sculp- 
tor himself  need  iron  or  steel  instruments  moisten- 
ed with  oil,  and  sometimes  also  a  diamond  framed 
in  iron.  These  metal  instruments  were  either  sharp 
and  pointed,  or  round.*  The  stones  which  were 
destined  to  be  framed  in  rings,  as  well  as  those 
which  were  to  be  inlaid  in  gold  or  silver  vessels, 
then  passed  from  the  bands  of  the  sculptor  into 
those  of  the  goldsmith  (anmtlariut,  compositor). 

Numerous  specimens  of  intaglios  and  cameos  are 
still  preserved  in  the  various  museums  of  Europe, 
and  are  described  in  numerous  works.  For  the  lit- 
erature of  the  subject,  see  M  idler. ' 

2KTPIA  A1KH  (oimpia  dUtt)  is  thus  explained  by 
Pollux :  ixvpiav  Sixtpi  6vofw(ov<m>  ol  Kufii^AoiiSaoia- 
Aot  ri)v  rpaxttav  ol  yap  fvyoitKomrec  iax^irrovro  lie 
Zicipov  f)  etc  Ajj/tvov  anoiijfielv.  By  Tpaxtla  iixv  is 
meant  one  beset  with  difficulties,  in  which  the  plain- 
tiff had  to  encounter  every  sort  of  trickery  and  eva- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  defendant.  On  the  appointed 
day  of  trial  both  parties  were  required  to  be  present 
in  court,  and  if  either  of  them  did  not  appear,  judg- 
ment was  pronounced  against  him,  unless  he  had 
some  good  excuse  to  offer,  such  as  illness  or  inevi- 
table absence  abroad.  Cause  was  shown  by  some 
friend  on  his  behalf,  supported  by  an  affidavit  called 
imj/toaia,  in  answer  to  which  the  opponent  was  al- 
lowed to  put  in  a  counter-affidavit  lavbviruuoata), 
and  the  court  decided  whether  the  excuse  was  val- 
id. It  seems  to  have  become  a  practice  with  per- 
sons who  wished  to  put  off  or  shirk  a  trial,  to  pre- 
tend that  they  had  gone  to  some  island  in  the  iEgean 
Sea,  either  on  business  or  on  the  public  service ; 
and  the  isles  of  Seyms  (one  of  the  Cyclades),  Lem- 
nos,  and  Imbrus  were  particularly  selected  for  that 
purpose.  Shammers  of  this  kind  were  therefor* 
nicknamed  Lemnians  and  Imbrians.' 

SCYTHiE  (eicveai).     ( Vid.  Dcmosioi.) 

SCUTUM  c&vpeoci  the  Roman  shield  worn  by 
the  heavy-armed  infantry,  instead  of  being  round 
like  the  Greek  Clifeub,  was  adapted  to  the  form  oi 
the  human  body  by  being  made  either  oval  or  of  the 
shape  of  a  door  ($ipa),  which  it  also  resembled  in 
being  made  of  wood  or  wickerwork,  and  from  which. 


1.  (Herod.,  iii„  41.)— i.  (Wiaokelwua,  »i.,  p.  167,  *c>— 3. 
( Athen.,  zi.,  p.  781.— Cie.,  c.  Verr.,  II.,  it.,  S7,  As.)— 4.  (Appi- 
u,  Mrthr.,  lis.— Cic  1.  c — Pile.,  H.  N,  nitii.,  *.)— i.  (At- 
chad.,  i  113.)  —  C.  (Plin.,  H.  N..  nmrii.,  78.— MuUer,  Arab-  ♦ 
314,  S.)— 7.  (Archaol.,  ♦  SIS,  4c.)— «.  (Pollui,  Osom.,  rni.,  60, 
81. — Kdhn,  ad  loo. — Suidu,  e.  ▼.  Exvpfar  iUijr. — Heeych.,  ft.  v 
"l«*7>i«.—  Steph.,  Thee.,  8484.  c,  ■.  r.  T*iff.  —  Desxath  «. 
OlrmpSod    1174.— Meier,  Att.  Proo.  696 
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consequently  na  Greek  namo  was  deiivod.  Two 
of  its  tonus  are  shown  in  the  woodcut  at  page 
*06      1'hiU  which  is  here  exhibited  is  also  of  fre- 


rnrtmt  occurrence,  and  is  given  on  the  same  aulhori- 
ly  :  in  this  case  the  shield  is  curved,  so  as  in  part 
to  encircle  the  body.  The  terms  clipcus  and  scutum 
are  often  confounded ;  but  that  they  properly  deno- 
ted different  kinds  of  shields  is  manifest  from  the 
passages  of  Livy  and  other  authors  which  are  quo- 
ted in  p.  102,  269.  In  like  manner,  Plutarch  dis- 
tinguishes the  Roman  &vpeoe  from  the  Greek  ioirif 
in  his  Life  of  Titus  Flaminius.1  In  Eph.,  vi.,  16, 
St.  Paul  uses  the  term  dvprof  rather  than  ionic  or 
iraicof ,  because  he  is  describing  the  equipment  of  a 
Roman  soldier.  (Vid.  Arru,  p.  95.")  These  Ro- 
man shields  are  called  tcuta  Imga ;'  dvpeovc:  txi/xij- 
»«j.*  Polybius*  says  their  dimensions  were  4  feet 
by  i\.  The  shield  was  held  on  the  left  arm  by 
means  of  a  handle,  and  covered  the  left  shoulder. 

•SCYLTUM  (oKvfaov),  a  species  of  Shark,  proba- 
bly the  Squalut  eanicula,  or  Bounce.' 

"SCYTALE  (ocvroAs),  I.  is  the  name  applied  to 
a  secret  mode  of  writing,  by  which  the  Spartan 
ephors  communicated  with  their  kings  and  generals 
when  abroad.'  When  a  king  or  general  left  Sparta, 
the  ephors  gave  to  aim  a  staff  of  a  definite  length 
and  thickness,  and  retained  for  themselves  another 
of  precisely  the  same  size.  When  tbey  had  any 
communication  to  make  to  him,  they  cut  the  mate- 
rial upon  which  they  intended  to  write  into  the 
shape  of  a  narrow  riband,  wound  it  round  their  staff, 
and  then  wrote  upon  it  the  message  which  they  had 
to  send  to  him.  When  the  strip  of  writing  material 
was  taken  from  the  staff,  nothing  but  single  letters 
appeared,  and  in  this  state  the  strip  was  sent  to  the 
general,  who,  after  having  wound  it  around  his  staff, 
was  able  to  read  the  communication.  This  rude 
and  imperfect  mode  of  sending  a  secret  message 
most  have  come  down  from  early  times,  although 
no  instance  of  it  is  recorded  previous  to  the  time  of 
Pansanias.'  In  later  times,  the  Spartans  used  the 
acytale  sometimes  also  as  a  medium  through  which 
they  sent  their  commands  to  subject  and  allied 
towns.' 

•II.  (licuraXv),  the  Blue-bellied  Snake.  "  From 
Nicander's  description  of  the  scytale,"  says  Adams, 
"  it  is  clear  that  it  nearly  resembled  the  amphisbae- 
na.  In  the  Latin  translation  of  Avicenna  it  is  ren- 
dered titeeuhu.  Avicenna  says  it  resembles  the 
amphisbtena  both  in  form  and  in  the  effects  of  its 
sting.    Hence  Sprengel  refers  the  scytale  to  the 


1.  (p.  686,  «d.  Staph.)— 3.  (Joarphoa,  u  quoted  in  p.  716,  art 
P«worLU.— Floral,  iii.,  10.)— J.  ( Virj.,  JEn.,  Tiii.,  MS.— Orid, 
Kaat.,  «.,  103.)— 4.  (Joaeph.,  Ant.  Jud,»iii.,  7,  ♦  *,)  —  J.  (ri., 
11. )— «.  ( Ariatot.,  H.  A., «.,  10.— Opsin,  Bat.,  1.— Adam*,  Ap- 
paad.,a  r.)— 7.  (Plut„  Ljaand.,  19.— SchoLad  Thnejnl., i~  111. 
— Soidaa,  a.  t.)— 8.  (Cora.  Nap.,  Paaa., !.)—».  (Xaa.,  Ha'l.,  v., 
t.»*T.> 


Anguu  eriox,  a  serpent  which  differs  in  length  on.i 
from  the  Anguu  fragilit,  or  Blindworm."' 

SE'CTIO.  "  Those  are  called  secto'es  who  buy 
property  publice."*  Property  was  said  to  be  soW 
publico  (ventre  publice)  when  a  man's  property  was 
sold  by  the  state  in  consequence  of  a  condemnatio, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  repayment  to  the  state  of 
such  sums  of  money  as  the  condemned  person  had 
improperly  appropriated,  or  in  consequence  of  a 
proscriptio.1  Such  a  sale  of  all  a  man's  property 
was  a  scctio  ;*  and  sometimes  the  things  sold  were 
called  aectio.'  The  sale  was  effected  by  the  prae- 
tor giving  to  the  quaestors  the  bonorum  possessio, 
in  reference  to  which  the  phrase  "  bona  publice  pos- 
nderi"  is  used.  The  property  was  sold  sub  hasta. 
and  the  sale  transferred  Quiritarian  ownership,  to 
which  Gains  probably  alludes  in  a  mutilated  pas- 
sage.* The  sector  was  entitled  to  the  interdictum 
sectorium  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  possession  of 
the  property ;'  but  he  took  the  property  with  all  its 
liabilities.  An  hereditas  that  had  fallen  to  the  fiscu; 
was  sold  in  this  way,  and  the  sector  acquired  the 
hereditatis  petitio. 

SECTOR.     (ViiL  SacTio.) 

SECTCRIUM  INTERDICTUM.    (Fui.  Inter 
dictum,  p.  643 ;  Sectio.) 

SECU'RIS,  dim.  SECURICULA  (ofiViy,  wtMmc) 
an  Axe  or  Hatchet  The  axe  was  either  made  with 
a  single  edge,  or  with  a  blade  or  head  on  each  side 
of  the  haft,  the  latter  kind  being  denominated  bipen- 
nif  (ireXixvc  iurrb/iot,  or  afifurro/ioc*).  As  the  axe 
was  not  only  an  instrument  of  constant  use  in  the 
hands  of  the  carpenter  and  the  husbandman,  but 
was,  moreover,  one  of  the  earliest  weapons  of  at- 
tack,' a  constituent  portion  of  the  Roman  fasces, 
and  a  part  of  the  apparatus  when  animals  were 
slain  in  sacrifice,  we  find  it  continually  recurring 
under  a  great  variety  of  forms  upon  coins,  gems, 
and  bas-reliefs.  In  the  woodcut  to  the  article  Scef- 
trob,  the  young  Ascaniua  holds  a  battle-axe  in  his 
hand.  Also  real  axe-heads,  both  of  stone  and  met- 
al, are  to  be  seen  in  many  collections  of  antiquities. 
Besides  being  made  of  bronze  and  iron,  and  more 
rarely  of  silver,1'  axe-heads  have  from  the  earliest 
times  and  among  all  nations  been  made  of  stone. 
They  are  often  found  in  sepulchral  tumuli,  and  are 
arranged  in  onr  museums  together  with  chisels,  both 
of  stone  and  of  bronze,  under  the  name  of  cell:  ( Vid. 
Dolasra.) 

The  prevalent  use  of  the  axe  on  the  field  of  bat 
tie  was  generally  characteristic  of  the  Asiatic  na- 
tions," whose  troops  are  therefore  called  tecurigtra 
catena."  As  usual,  we  find  the  Asiatic  custom 
propagating  itself  over  the  north  of  Europe.  The 
bipennis  and  the  spear  were  the  chief  weapons  of 
the  Franks.1' 

In  preparing  for  a  conflict,  the  metallic  axe  was 
sharpened  with  a  whetstone  (tubigunt  in  cote  seat 
ret1*). 

SECUTO'RES.     (Vid.  Gladiatoris,  p  477.) 

SEISA'CHTHEIA  (ociouxBcia),  a  disburdening 
ordinance,  was  the  first  and  preliminary  step  in  the 
legislation  of  Solon.1'  The  real  nature  of  this  meas- 
ure was  a  subject  of  doubt  even  among  tho  ancients 
themselves ;  for,  while  some  state  that  Solon  there- 
by cancelled  all  debts,  others  describe  it  as  a  mere 
reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest.  But  from  the  va- 
rious accounts  in  Plutarch  and  the  grammarians,  i< 


1.  (Adaraa,  Appand.,  a.  t.)— S.  (Gaina,  iv.,  140.— Fntui,  a.  t. 
Stctorei.)— 3.  (Lhr..  inrriii.,  «0—  Cic  in  Verr.,  II.,  i.,  SO.)— 4 
(Or..,  Pro  S.  :  «c.  Amer.,  SO,  4S,dtc.)— 4.  (Tacit.,  Hiat.,  i.,90.) 
—4.  (ni.,  SO.— Compare  Varro,  Da  Re  Rnat.,  ii.,  10,  a.  4.  —Ta- 
cit., Hut.,  i..  20.)  —  7.  (Gaina,  i»„  14».)—  8.  (Agathiaa,  Hiat.. 
■i..  5,  p.  71,  74.)— ».  (Horn.,  II.,  «r.,  71 1.  —  Sort.,  Galba.  18.)- 
10.  iVi,t,jEn,  t.,  S07.— Wilkinaon'a  Man.  and  Coat,  of  Egypt 
...  T>.  S24.) —  11.  (Cnrt..  iii.,  4.)  — IS.  (Val.  Place.,  Anoa  r 
138.)  —  11.  (Agathiaa,  1.  c.)  —  14.  (Virg.,  jEn.F  Tii.,  BIT.)—  11 
(l'lut. .  Sol.,  15.— Diof .  Laart.,  i.,  41.) 
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aeems  to  be  dear  that  the  aeiaaxOeta  consisted  of 
four  distinct  measures.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest ;  and  if  this  was,  as 
it  appears,  retrospective,  it  would  naturally,  in  many 
cases,  wipe  off  a  considerable  part  of  the  debt.  The 
second  part  of  the  measure  consisted  in  lowering 
the  standard  of  the  silver  coinage,  that  is,  Solon 
made  73  old  drachmas  to  be  worth  100  new  ones ; 
so  that  the  debtor,  in  paying  off  his  debt,  gained 
ather  more  than  one  fourth.  Bockh1  supposes  that 
it  was  Solon's  intention  to  lower  the  standard  of 
the  coinage  only  by  one  fourth,  that  is,  to  make  75 
old  drachmas  equal  to  100  new  ones,  but  that  the 
new  coin  proved  to  be  lighter  than  he  had  expected. 
The  third  part  consisted  in  the  release  of  mort- 
gaged lands  from  their  encumbrances,  and  the  res- 
toration of  them  to  their  owners  as  full  property. 
How  this  was  effected  is  not  clear.  Lastly,  Solon 
abolished  the  law  which  gave  to  the  creditor  a  right 
to  the  person  of  his  insolvent  debtor,  and  he  restored 
to  their  full  liberty  those  who  had  been  enslaved  for 
debt. 

This  great  measure,  when  carried  into  effect,  gave 
general  satisfaction,  for  it  conferred  the  greatest 
benefits  upon  the  poor  without  depriving  the  rich 
of  too  much,  and  the  Athenians  expressed  their 
thankfulness  by  a  public  sacrifice,  which  they  called 
atiaaxfiaa,  and  by  appointing  Solon  to  legislate  for 
them  with  unlimited  power.' 

•SELI'NON  (aOuvov).  "  I  agree  with  Sprengel," 
says  Adams,  "  in  thinking  this  the  Ajnum  Petroteli- 
non,  or  Curled  Parsley,  although  Stackhouse  be 
doubtful.  Ludovicus  Nonnius  correctly  remarks 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Pelrote- 
linon  of  the  ancients,  or  Macedonian  Parsley.'" 

SELLA.  The  general  term  for  a  seat  or  chair  of 
any  description.  The  varieties  most  deserving  of 
notice  are : 

I.  Sella  Cokulis,  the  chair  of  state.  Curuli*  is 
derived  by  the  ancient  writers  from  cumu  *  bat  it 
more  probably  contains  the  same  root  as  curia, 
which  is  also  found  in  Quiritet,  euriatet,  the  Greek 
impute,  Kofaavoc,  &&  (Vid.  Cohitia,  p.  295.)  The 
sella  curulis  is  said  to  have  been  used  at  Rome  from 
a  very  remote  period  as  an  emblem  of  kingly  power 
(hence  "curuli  regia  sella  adornavif"),  having  been 
imported,  along  with  various  other  insignia  of  roy- 
alty, from  Etruria,'  according  to  one  account  by 
Tullus  Hostilius  ;'  according  to  another  by  the  ei- 
der Tarquinius  ;•  while  Silius  names  Vetulonii  as 
the  city  from  which  it  was  immediately  derived.' 
Under  the  Republic,  the  right  of  sitting  upon  this 
chair  belonged  to  the  consuls,  pretors,  curule  sediles, 
and  censors;1*  to  the  flamen  dialis"  (vid.  Flahin)  ; 
to  the  dictator,  and  to  those  whom  he  deputed  to 
act  under  himself,  as  the  maguter  equitum,  qince  he 
might  be  said  to  comprehend  all  magistracies  with- 
in himself."  After  the  downfall  of  the  constitution, 
it  was  assigned  to  the  emperors  also,  or  to  their 
statues  in  their  absence ;"  to  the  augustales,"  and 
perhaps  to  the  prefectus  urbi."  It  was  displayed 
upon  all  great  public  occasions,  especially  in  the 
circus  and  theatre,"  sometimes  even  after  the 
death  of  the  person  to  whom  it  belonged,  a  mark 
of  special  honour  bestowed  on  Marcellus,  German- 

1  (Staatah,  i.,  p.  17.)—*.  (Pint.,  Sol., !«.— Compare  Snidae, 
Haajrch,  Etrm.  Mae.,  a.  t.  —  Cic,  Da  RepnbL,  ii.,  84.  —  Wach- 
•mulh,  Ball.  Alt.,  I.,  i.,  p.  S4U.)  —  S.  (Dioaoor.,  iii.,  07.— Theo- 
nhraat,  B.  P..  i.,  J.  —  Adame,  Append.,  ».  t.)  —  4.  (Anl.  Gall., 
iii.,  18.—  Feetua,  a.  t.  Curnlaa.— Samoa  ad  Virg.,  JEa.,  ii,  334. 
—laid.,  ix,  11, 11.)— 5.  (JLiv.,  i.,  ».)-«.  (Lit.,  1,6.)— 7.  <mV 
erob.  Sat.,  i.,  8.)— 8.  (Flor,  i,  *.)—».  (riii,  487.)—  10.  (LiT, 
ii.,  Si;  »ii,  1 ;  ii.,  46  ;  x,  7  ;  xl,  44.  —  Aol.  Gall.,  Ti,  0,  &c.) 
—11.  (Ut.,  i.,  SO;  xxra,  «.)— IS.  (Dion  Can.,  xliii,  48.— Lit., 
ii.,  31.— Featua,  a.  t.  Sallas  curulie.)— IS.  (Tacit,  Ann,  XT,  SO. 
-Biit,  ii,  50.— Samoa,  1.  c.)— 14.  (Tacit,  Ann.,  ii,  8».)— 15. 
(Spanheim,  Da  Pre*,  at  Ueu  Nomiem,  x,  S,  »  !.)—]«.  (Lr», 
u..  SI  -Saetoa,  OcteT,  43.— Dion  Cue.,  laiii,  4.) 
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icus,  and  Pertinax  ;*  and  it  mi  the  seat  of  tbt 
pretor  when  he  administered  jusv.re.*  In  the  prov- 
inces it  was  assumed  by  inferior  magistrates  when 
they  exercised  proconsular  cr  proprtetorian  authori- 
ty, as  we  infer  from  its  appearing  along  with  fasces 
oo  a  coin  of  the  Gens  Fupii,  struck  at  Nictea,  in 
Bithynia,  and  bearing  thonams  AVAOC  IlOvniOC 
TAMIAC.  We  find  it  occasionally  exhibited  on  the 
medals  of  foreign  monarchs  likewise,  on  those  of 
Ariobarzanes  II.  of  Cappadocia,  for  it  was  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Romans  to  present  a  curule  chair,  an 
ivory  sceptre,  a  toga  prtetexta,  and  such  Jke  orna- 
ments, as  tokens  of  respect  and  confidence  to  those 
rulers  whose  friendship  they  desired  to  cultivate.' 

The  sella  curulis  appears  from  the  first  to  nave 
been  ornamented  with  ivory,  and  this  is  commonly 
indicated  by  such  expressions  as  curuUcbur;  Numiia 
tculptilc  dentil  opus ;  and  IXcfavrivoe  Stypoc  ;*  at  a 
later  period  it  was  overlaid  with  gold,  and  conse- 
quently we  find  dtypovc  brixpvaovc,  &povovc  Kara- 
Xpiaovc,  tov  Sifpov  riv  Ktxpvaufdvov,  recurring  con- 
stantly in  Dion  Cassius,  who  frequently,  however 
employs  the  simple  form  di<j>pci  upxtxoi.  In  shape 
it  long  remained  extremely  plain,  closely  resembling 
a  common  folding  (plieatilu)  camp-stool  with  crook- 
ed legs.  These  last  gave  rise  to  the  name  d/niAo- 
■xovc  difpoc,  found  in  Plutarch  ;*  they  strongly  re- 
mind us  of  elephant's  teeth,  which  they  may  have 
been  intended  to  imitate,  and  the  Emperor  Aurelian 
proposed  to  construct  one  in  which  each  foot  was  to 
consist  of  an  enormous  tusk  entire.' 

The  form  of  the  sella  curulis,  as  it  is  commonly 
represented  upon  the  denarii  of  the  Roman  families, 
is  given  in  p.  431.  In  the  following  cut  arc  repre- 
sented two  pairs  of  bronze  legs  belonging  to  a  sella 
curulis  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Naples,'  and  a 
sella  curulis  copied  from  the  Vatican  collection. 


II.  Bmbllidm.  The  word  is  found  in  no  classi- 
cal author  except  Varro,'  according  to  whom  it 
means  a  seat  large  enough  to  contain  two  persons. 
We  learn  from  various  inscriptions  that  the  right 
of  using  a  seat  of  this  kind  upon  public  occasions 
was  granted  as  a  mark  of  honour  to  distinguished 
persons  by  the  magistrates  and  people  in  provincial 
towns.  Tbe-e  are  examples  of  this  in  an  inscrip- 
tion found  at  /isa,  which  called  forth  the  long,  learn- 
ed, rambling  dissertation  of  Chiraentelli,'  and  in 
two  others  found  at  Pompeii."  In  another  inscrip- 
tion we  have  Biselliatub  Honor  ;"  in  another," 
containing  the  roll  of  an  incorporation  of  carpenters, 
one  of  the  office-bearers  is  styled  Collio.  1.  Biscl- 


1.  (Dion  Caee,liii,  30;  lxiiT,  4.  —  Tacit,  Ann,  H,  63,  and 
Comment,  of  Lipa.  —  Spanheim,  x,  8,  y  1.) — S.  (Cic  in  Ven- 
II,  ii.,  88.— Val.  Max,  Hi,  5,  1.  —  Tacit,  Ann,  i,  75.  —  Man, 
xi,  08,  18.)— S.  (LiT,  xxx,  11  ;  xlii,  14.  —  Polyb,  Exc.  Legg, 
exxi.— Cic.  ad  Fam,  xr,  S.  —  Spanheim,  lb,  x,  4.)  —  4.  (Bor, 
En,  i,  0,  53.  —  Ond,ex  Pont,  it,  »,  ST.)  —8.  (Marina,  5.)— «. 
(Vopiec,  Firm,  J.)— 7.  (Mu».  Borb,Tol.  Ti,  «t.  S8.)— S.  (Ling. 
Lai,  T,  1*8,  ad.  Mailer.)  —9.  (Grit,  Thee.  Antiq.  Rom,  t3 
Tii,  p.  SOW.)— 10.  (OreUi,  Ineerip,  n.  4048,  4044.)— 11.  (Orelu. 
4041.)— IS.  (Orelli,  4045.)— 13.  (Compare  Orelli,  4046, 4047  • 
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SELLA. 


SEMEIOTICA. 


Two  bronze  bisellia  were  discovered  at  Pompeii, 
and  thus  all  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  form  of 
the  seat  has  been  removed.  One  of  these  is  en- 
graved above.1 

III.  Sella  Gbstatoru"  or  Fertobia,'  a  sedan 
used  both  in  town  and  country*  by  men*  as  well  as 
by  women'  (muliebrit  tella1).  It  is  expressly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Lectica,*  a  portable  bed  or 
sofa,  in  which  the  person  carried  lay  in  a  recumbent 
position,  while  the  tella  was  a  portable  chair  in 
which  the  occupant  sat  upright ;  but  they  are  some- 
times confounded,  as  by  Martial.'  It  differed  from 
the  cathedra  also,  but  in  what  the  difference  consist- 
ed it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  ( Vid.  Cathedra.) 
The  tella  was  sometimes  entirely  open,  as  we  infer 
from  the  account  given  by  Tacitus  of  the  death  of 
Galba,"  but  more  frequently  shut  in.11  Dion  Cas- 
siug"  pretends  that  Claudius  first  employed  the  cov- 
ered sella,  but  in  this  he  is  contradicted  by  Sueto- 
nius'* and  by  himself."  It  appears,  however,  not  to 
have  been  introduced  until  long  after  the  lectica 
was  common,  since  we  scarcely,  if  ever,  find  any 
allusion  to  it  until  the  period  of  the  Empire.  The 
sells:  were  made  sometimes  of  plain  leather,  and 
sometimes  ornamented  with  bone,  ivory,  silver,1*  or 
gold,1'  according  to  the  rank  or  fortune  of  the  pro- 
prietor. They  were  furnished  with  a  pillow  to  sup- 
port the  head  and  neck  (eermea/");  when  made 
roomy,  the  epithet  laza  was  applied ;"  when  smaller 
than  usual,  they  were  termed  tcllula ;"  the  motion 
was  so  easy  that  one  might  study  without  incon- 
venience,** while,  at  the  same  time,  it  afforded 
healthful  exercise." 

IV.  Sella  of  different  kinds  are  mentioned  in- 
cidentally in  ancient  writers,  accompanied  by  epi- 
thets which  serve  to  point  out  generally  the  purpo- 
ses for  which  they  were  intended.  Thus  we  read 
of  tella  balnearet,  sella  tmtoria,  tella  obtletricia, 
tella  j amiliaric*  v.  vertuta,  and  many  others.  Both 
Varro"  and  Festus**  have  preserved  the  word  teli- 
euattrum.  The  former  classes  it  along  with  tedet, 
tedile,  solium,  tella}  the  latter  calls  them  "tedUia 
antiqui  gaunt ;"  and  Amobius  includes  them  among 
common  articles  of  furniture.    No  hint,  however, 

I.  (Mm.  Bortxm.,  toI.  ii.,  Ut.  11.)  — S.  (Suet.,  Ner.,  26.— 
Vilsll.,  IC-innin.,  nil.,*.)—*-  (Gel.  Aarclian.,  i..  5 ;  ii.,  I.) 
—  4.  (Tacit,  Am.,  xir.,  4.— Sort.,  Claud.,  tS.)  —  5.  (Tncit.. 
Hut,!.,  S3;  iii.,  85.— Jut.,  Tii.,  141.— Mart.,  ii.,  *!.)—«.  (Tn- 
cit., Ann.,  iit.,  4.  — Jot.,  i.,  1*4.  — Id.,  Ti.,  SH.)— 7.  (Saeu, 
Otho,  «.)— 8.  (Snot.,  Claud.,  15.— Mart.,  x.,  10  ;  xi.,  08.— Son- 
tea,  brer.  Tit..  1*.)—  ».  (it.,  51.)— 10.  (Hiat.,  i.,  15,  *c)  —  11. 
(Jot.,  i„  Uo.-Sort.,  Nar.,  iS.-Viull.,  18  — Otho, «.)— 12.  (lx., 
*.)—  II.  (OcUt.,  53.)— 14.  (xlrii.,  IS  ;  lri.,  43.)—  15.  (Lamp., 
Elarah.,  4.)— 16.  (Claod.,  Honor.  Cooa.,  jr.,  581.)— 17.  (Jut., 
Ti.,  511.  and  aehol.)— 18.  (Sense.,  Da  Cunat.,  14.)— 19.  (Tacit., 
Hint..  Hi.,  85.)— W,  (Plin.,  Ep.,  iii.,  5.)— 11.  (Sanec^  bnr.Tit., 
1*.— Galao,  Da  Tueod.  Val.,  ri.,  4.— Cadiua  Aural.,  1.  e.)— 1». 
IL.L.Y..  118.) -M.  (•.».) 


is  given  by  any  of  these  authorities  which  could  lead 
ns  to  conjecture  the  shape,  nor  is  any  additional 
light  thrown  upon  the  question  by  Hyginus,  who 
tells  us,  when  describing  the  constellations,  that 
Cassiopeia  is  seated  "  in  tiliquattro." 

Of  chairs  in  ordinary  use  for  domestic  purposes, 
a  great  variety,  many  displaying  great  taste,  has 
been  discovered  in  excavations,  or  are  seen  repre- 
sented in  ancient  frescoes.    The  first  cut  annexed 


represents  a  bronze  one  from  the  Museum  at  Na- 
ples :'  the  second,  two  chairs,  of  which  the  one  on 


the  right  hand  is  in  the  Vatican,  and  the  other  is  ta- 
ken from  a  painting  at  Pompeii.'  A  chair  of  a  very 
beautiful  form  is  given  in  the  Mut.  Barb? 

V.  Sella  Equkstbks.     (Vid.  Epuippidm.) 

SE'MATA.    ( Vid.  Funds,  p.  467.) 

SEMEIOTICA  (rd  Iti/jtiuTiKov),  one  of  the  five 
parts  into  which,  according  to  some  authors,  the 
ancients  divided  the  whole  science  of  medicine. 
(Vid.  Medicina.)  The  more  ancient  name  for  this 
branch  of  medicine  was  Diagnottica  (to  iiayvwm- 
am),  but  in  Galen's  time  the  more  common  name 
appears  to  have  been  Semeiotica.  Its  particular 
province  was  the  studying  the  symptoms  of  diseas- 
es, so  as  to  be  able  to  form  a  correct  judgment  as 
to  their  precise  nature,  and  also  to  foretell  with  tol- 
erable accuracy  their  probable  termination.  It  was 
divided  into  three  parts,  comprehending,  I.  the 
knowledge  of  the  past  accidents  and  history  of  the 
disease;  II.  the  inspection  and  study  of  the  patient's 
actual  condition ;  and,  III.  the  prognosis  of  the  event 
of  his  illness.  As  perhaps  this  branch  of  medicine 
depends  less  on  the  state  of  science,  and  more  on 
observation  and  natural  acuteness  than  any  other, 
this  is  the  part  in  which  the  ancients  laboured  un- 
der the  fewest  disadvantages,  and  approached  most 
nearly  to  ourselves.  They  seem  also  to  have  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  study  of  it,  and  their  wri- 
tings on  this  subject  are  still  well  worth  consulting. 
Its  necessity  is  insisted  on  by  Galen  and  Alexander 
Trallianus  ;  and  the  author  of  the  treatise  De  Arte, 
in  the  Hippocratic  collection,  seems  to  think  the 
knowing  the  nature  of  a  disease  almost  the  same  as 
curing  it.  There  are  so  many  anecdotes  of  the  skill 
and  acuteness  of  the  ancients  in  diagnosis  and  prog- 
nosis, that  it  is  difficult  to  select  the  most  striking. 
That  of  Erasistratus  is  well  known,  who  discovered 
that  the  secret  disease  of  which  Antiochus,  the  son 
of  Seleucus  Nicator,  was  dying,  was  in  fact  no- 
thing but  his  love  for  his  stepmother  Stratonice.* 


1.  (Mna.  Borb.,  vol.  ri.,  tar.  18.)— 2.  (Id.,  toI.  Iii.,  ut.  !.)— 
1.  (toI.  iiii.,  Ut.  ».)— 4.  (Anpian,  Da  Rob.  Stt.,5»,  &c— Plot., 
Damatr.,  c.  18,  p.  007.— Suidaa,  a.  »  'E#ao.— Val.  Max.,  ».,  7.< 
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SEMPRONLE  IEGES. 


SENATUS. 


Many  instances  are  recorded  of  Galen's  extraordi- 
nary penetration,  insomuch  that  he  ventured  to  say 
that,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Deity,  he  had  never 
been  wrong  in  his  prognosis.1  Asclepiades  is  said 
to  have  gained  a  great  reputation  by  discovering  that 
a  man  who  was  supposed  to  be  dead,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  being  buried,  was  in  fact  alive  -,'  and 
several  similar  instances  are  upon  record.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  supposed,  that  the  natural  acute- 
ness  of  the  ancients  enabled  them,  in  this  branch  of 
medicine,  to  overcome  the  force  of  vulgar  prejudices, 
which  so  distinctly  appear  in  other  parts  of  their 
writings ;  on  the  contrary,  on  some  subjects  (as, 
for  example,  everything  connected  with  generation) 
their  prognosis  was  formed  on  the  most  ridiculous 
and  superstitious  grounds. 

In  the  Hippocratic  collection,  the  following  works 
are  found  on  this  subject,  of  which,  however,  only 
the  first  is  considered  as  undoubtedly  genuine :' 
1.  Upoyvucrrtitov,  Pranotionet ;  2.  Hoaxed  Upoyvo- 
emc,  Pranotionet  Coaca,  supposed  to  be  more  an- 
cient than  Hippocrates;  3.  UpofflniTutov,  Pradic- 
timet,  in  two  books,  of  which  the  former  is  prob- 
ably anterior  to  Hippocrates,  the  second  cannot  be 
older  than  Aristotle  and  Praxagoras  j*  4.  Ticpi  Xv- 
(tuv,  De  Humoribut ;  6.  Tltpl  Kpiaeuv,  De  Judieati- 
onibut;  6.  Uepl  Kpioipav,  De  Diebiu  Judieatori.it. 
Aretcus  has  left  four  valuable  books  Uepl  Airtuv 
Kat  Zti/ttiuv  'Ofeuv  xai  Xpoviuv  TLaBuv,  De  Cautit 
et  Signit  Acutorum  et  Diuturnorum  Morborum.  Ga- 
len's six  books,  Tlepi  riiv  Tltwovdoruv  Tokuv,  De  Lo- 
eit  Affectit,  are  not  unfrequently  quoted  by  the  title 
of  biayvworiKti,  Diagnostica,*  and  treat  chiefly  of 
this  subject.*  We  have  also  various  other  works 
by  Galen  on  the  same  subject.  Stephanus  Atheni- 
ensis  has  written  a  Commentary  on  the  Pranotionet 
of  Hippocrates ;  and  these  (as  far  as  the  writer  is 
aware)  are  all  the  works  of  the  ancients  that  re- 
main upon  this  subject. 
SEMENTIV^E  FERLE.  (Vid.  Feria,  p.  436.) 
SEMIS,  SEMISSIS.  (Vid.  As,  p.  110.) 
SEMPRO'NIjE  LEGES,  the  name  of  various 
hws  proposed  by  Tiberius  and  Cains  Sempronius 
Gracchus. 

Aqraria.  In  B.C.  133  the  tribune  Tib.  Grac- 
chus revived  the  Agrarian  law  of  Licinius  (vid. 
Roqationis  LictNiiB) :  he  proposed  that  no  one 
should  possess  more  than  600  jugera  of  the  public 
land  (ne  quit  ex  publico  agro  plut  quam  quingenta 
jugera  pottiderel''),  and  that  the  surplus  land  should 
be  divided  among  the  poor  citizens,  who  were  not 
to  have  the  power  of  alienating  it  :•  he  also  pro- 
posed, as  a  compensation  to  the  possessors  deprived 
of  the  land  on  which  they  had  frequently  made  im- 
provements, that  the  former  possessors  should  have 
the  full  ownership  of  500  jugera,  and  each  of  their 
sons,  if  they  had  any,  half  that  quantity  :*  finally, 
that  three  commissioners  (triumviri)  should  be  ap- 
pointed every  year  to  carry  the  law  into  effect." 
This  law  naturally  met  with  the  greatest  opposi- 
tion, but  was  eventually  passed  in  the  year  in  which 
it  was  proposed,  and  Tib.  Gracchus,  C.  Gracchus, 
and  Appius  Claudius  were  the  three  commissioners 
appointed  under  it.  It  was,  however,  never  car- 
ried fully  into  effect,  in  consequence  of  the  mur- 
der of  Tib.  Gracchus.  The  other  measures  con- 
templated by  Tib.  Gracchus"  do  not  require  to  be 
mentioned  here,  as  they  were  never  brought  for- 


1.  (Comment,  in  Hiypocr.,  lib.  i., "  De  Morb.  Vulgar.,"  »S,  «0, 
torn.  XYiii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  383.)— 4.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  Tii.,  37 ;  xxri.,  8.— 
Cell.,  De  Med.,  ii.,  8.—  Apul.,  Florid.,  iv.,  p.  308.)  —  3.  (Vid. 


Chonlant,  Handb.  der  Bucherknnde  fur  die  ^Sltere  Medecin, 
Leipzig,  8vo,  1841.)—  4.  (Vid.  Littre's  Hippocr..  Introd.)  —  8. 
( Vid.  note  on  Theophr.  Protospatb.,  De  Corp.  Ham.  Febr.,  p. 
180,  ed.  Oxon.)— 6.  (Vid.  Galen,  ibid,  init.,  torn,  riii.,  p.  1.)— 7. 
(LiT.,  Epit.,  580-S.  ( Appian,  Bell.  Civ.,  i.,  10,  «7.)— 9.  (Id.,  i., 0, 
II.) — 10.  (Id.,  i.,  ».—£.».,  1.  c— Veil.  Paten.,  ii.,  ».— Anrel. 
Vint.,  De  Vir.  111.,  04.)— 1 1 .  (LiT.,  I.e.) 
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ward.1  In  consequence  of  the  difficulties  wnsek 
were  experienced  in  carrying  his  brother's  agrarian 
law  into  effect,  it  was  again  brought  forward  by 
C.  Gracchus  B.C.  123.* 

Da  Capitb  Civtoii  Rohanorum,  proposed  by  C. 
Gracchus  B.C.  123,  enacted  that  the  people  only 
should  decide  respecting  the  caput  or  civil  condi- 
tion of  a  citizen  (ne  de  capite  civium  Romanorum  ta» 
juttu  vettro  judiearetur*).  This  law  continued  in 
force  till  the  latest  times  of  the  Republic. 

Fbumentaria,  proposed  by  C.  Gracchus  B.C 
123,  enacted  that  corn  should  be  sold  by  the  state 
to  the  people  once  a  month  at  £ths  of  an  as  for 
each  modius  (ut  temitte  et  triente  frumcnlum  plebi 
dar'etur*) :  Livy  says  temittit  et  trient,  that  is  6  ox. 
and  4  oz.  =10  oz.,  because  there  was  no  coin  to 
represent  the  dextant.  ( Vid.  As,  p.  110.)  Respect- 
ing this  law,  see  also  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.,  i.,  21. — 
Plut.,  C.  Gracchut,  5.  — Veil.  Pat.,  ii.,  6.  — Cic, 
Tutc.,  iii.,  20;  Pro  Sext.,  48. — Schol.  Bob.,  Pn 
Sext.,  p.  300,  803,  ed.  Ore'li. 

Juoiciaria.     (Vid.  Judex,  p.  558.) 

Militaris,  proposed  by  C.  Gracchus  B.C.  129, 
enacted  that  the  soldiers  should  receive  their  cloth- 
ing gratis,  and  that  no  one  should  be  enrolled  as 
a  soldier  under  the  age  of  seventeen.*  Previously 
a  fixed  sum  was  deducted  from  the  pay  for  all 
clothes  and  arms  issued  to  the  soldiers.' 

Ne  quia  Junicio  circumteniretur,  proposed  by 
C.  Gracchus  B.C.  123,  punished  all  who  conspired 
to  obtain  the  condemnation  of  a  person  in  a  judi- 
cium publicum.  One  of  the  provisions  of  the  lex 
Cornelia  de  Sicariis  was  to  the  same  effect.'  (Vid. 
Cornelia  Lex,  p.  308.) 

De  Provinciis  Consolaribus,  proposed  by  C. 
Cracchua  B.C.  123,  enacted  that  the  senate  should 
fix  each  year,  before  the  comitia  for  electing  the 
consuls  were  held,  the  two  provinces  which  were  to 
be  allotted  to  the  two  new  consuls.' 

There  was  also  a  Sempronian  law  concerning  the 
province  of  Asia,  which  probably  did  not  form  part 
of  the  lex  De  Provinciis  Consularibus,  which  enact- 
ed that  the  taxes  of  this  province  should  be  let  out 
to  farm  by  the  censors  at  Rome.*  This  law  was 
afterward  repealed  by  J.  Cesar." 

SEMU'NCIA.  (Vid.  Uncia.) 

SEMUNCIA'RIUM  FUNUS.  (Vid.  Interest  or 
Money,  p.  547.) 

SENATUS.  In  all  the  republics  of  antiquity, 
the  government  was  divided  between  a  senate  and  a 
popular  assembly ;  and  in  cases  where  a  king  stood 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  as  at  Sparta  and  in  early 
Rome,  the  king  had  little  more  than  the  executive. 
A  senate  in  the  early  times  was  always  regarded 
as  an  assembly  of  elders,  which  is,  in  fact,  the 
meaning  of  the  Roman  senatus  as  of  the  Spartan 
yepovaia,  and  its  members  were  elected  from  among 
the  nobles  of  the  nation.  The  number  of  senators 
in  the  ancient  republics  always  bore  a  distinct  re- 
lation to  the  number  of  tribes  of  which  the  nation 
was  composed.  (Vid.  Boule,  Gerocsia,  p.  478.) 
Hence,  in  the  earliest  times,  when  Rome  consisted 
of  only  one  tribe,  its  senate  consisted  of  one  hun- 
dred members  (tenatoret  or  patres;  compare  Pa- 
trick) ;  and  when  the  Sabine  tribe,  or  the  Tities, 
became  united  with  the  Latin  tribe,  or  the  Ramnes, 
the  number  of  senators  was  increased  to  two  hun 
dred."    This  number  was  again  augmented  by  one 

1.  (Compare  Plat ,  Tib.  Gracch.,  8-14.)— 9.  (Lit.,  Epit.,  60.— 
Veil.  Pat.,  ii.,  8.  —  Flat.,  C.  Gracch.,  5.  —  Floras,  iii.,  IS.)  —  S. 
(Cks.,  Pro  lUbir.,  4 :  in  Cat.,  it.,  i ;  in  Terr.,  II.,  t.,  OS.— Plut, 
C.  Gracch.,  4.)— 4.  (LiT.,  Epit.,  60.)— 4.  (Plat.,  C.Graoch.,  5.)— 
8.  (Poljb.,  Ti.,  39,  vl».)  —  7.  (Ci<^,  Pro  Clneut.,  SS,  S8.)  —  8 
(Sallatt,  Jug.,  17.— Cic,  De  Pror.  Com.,  t ;  Pro  Domo,  ».)— 9 
(Cic.  in  Verr.,  II.,  iii.,  6;  ad  Art.,  i.,  17.)— 10.  (Dion  Caan, 
alii.,  6.  —  Appian,  Be!  Cir..  t.,  4.)  — 11.  (idiann,  iu,  47.  - 
Pint.,  Rom.,  SO.) 
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hindred  when  the  third  tribe,  or  the  Luceres,  be- 
name  incorporated  with  the  Roman  state.  Dionys- 
ius1 and  Livy'  place  this  last  event  in  the  reign  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus ;  Cicero,'  who  agrees  with  the 
two  historians  on  this  point,  states  that  Tarquinius 
doubled  the  number  of  senators,  according  to  which 
we  are  obliged  to  suppose  that  before  Tarquinius 
the  senate  consisted  only  of  160  members.  This 
difference,  however,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
supposition,  that  at  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus 
a  number  of  seats  in  the  senate  had  become  va- 
cant, which  he  filled  up  at  the  same  time  that  he 
added  100  Luceres  to  the  senate,  or  else  that  Cicero 
regarded  the  Luceres,  in  opposition  to  the  two  oth- 
er tribes,  as  a  second  or  a  new  half  of  the  nation, 
and  thus  incorrectly  considered  their  senators  like- 
wise as  the  second  or  new  half  of  that  body.  The 
new  senators  added  by  Tarquinius  Priscus  were 
distinguished  from  those  belonging  to  the  two  old- 
er tribes  by  the  appellation  patra  mmorum  genti- 
um, as  previously  those  who  represented  the  Tities 
had  been  distinguished  by  the  same  name  from 
those  who  represented  the  Ramnes.*  Servius  Tul- 
lius  did  not  make  any  change  in  the  composition 
of  the  senate ;  but  under  Tarquinius  Superbus  the 
number  of  senators  is  said  to  have  become  very 
much  diminished,  as  this  tyrant  put  many  to  death, 
and  sent  others  into  exile.  This  account,  howev- 
er, appears  to  be  greatly  exaggerated,  and  it  is  a 
probable  supposition  of  Niebuhr,*  that  several  va- 
cancies in  the  senate  arose  from  many  of  the  sen- 
ators accompanying  the  tyrant  into  his  exile.  The 
vacancies  which  bad  thus  arisen  were  rilled  up  im- 
mediately after  the  establishment  of  the  Republic, 
by  L.  Junius  Brutus,  as  some  writers  state,'  or,  ac- 
cording to  Dionysius,'  by  Brutus  and  Valerius  Pub- 
licola,  and,  according  to  Plutarch'  and  Festus,'  by 
Valerius  Publicola  alone.  All,  however,  agree  that 
the  persons  who  were  on  this  occasion  made  sen- 
ators were  noble  plebeians  of  equestrian  rank. 
Dionysius  states  that  the  noblest  of  the  plebeians 
were  first  raised  to  the  rank  of  patricians,  and  that 
then  the  new  senators  were  taken  from  among 
them.  But  this  appears  to  be  incompatible  with 
the  name  by  which  they  were  designated.  Had 
they  been  made  patricians,  they  would  have  been 
patres  like  the  others,  whereas  now  the  new  sena- 
tors are  said  to  have  been  distinguished  from  the 
»ld  <  nes  by  the  name  of  coiucriptu1'  Hence  the 
!UFi<K~?ary  mode  of  addressing  the  whole  senate 
H  ncefo  1h  always  was  patra  contcripti,  that  is,  pa- 
i'u  et  conscripti.  There  is  a  statement  that  the 
number  of  these  new  senators  was  164 ;"  bnt  this, 
is  Niebuhr  has  justly  remarked,  is  a  fabrication, 
perhaps  of  Valerius  of  Antium,  which  is  contradict- 
ed by  all  subsequent  history. 

Henceforth  the  number  of  300  senators  appears 
to  have  remained  unaltered  for  several  centuries." 
C.  Sempronius  Gracchus  was  the  first  who  at- 
tempted to  make  a  change,  but  in  what  this  con- 
sisted is  not  certain.  In  the  epitome  of  Livy  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  he  intended  to  add  600  equi- 
tes  to  the  number  of  300  senators,  which  would 
have  made  a  senate  of  900  members,  and  would 
have  given  a  great  preponderance  to  the  equitcs. 
This  appears  to  be  an  absurdity."  Plutarch"  states 
that  Gracchus  added  to  the  senate  300  equites, 
whom  he  was  allowed  to  select  from  the  whole 
'  body  of  equites,  and  that  he  transferred  the  judicia 
to  this  new  senate  of  600.  This  account  seems  to 
be  founded  upon  a  confusion  of  the  lex  Judiciaria  of 


l.  <ili.,  67.)— *.  (i.,  ».>—».  (Do  RepuW,  ii,  ».)— i.  (DionTa, 
ii,  37.)— S.  (Hi*,  of  Roma,  i.,  4*8.)— «.  (Lit,  H,  l.)-7.  (t,  II.) 
—8.  (PuN,  II.)— 0.  (•. ».  Qui  Patrae.)— 10.  <LiT,ii.,  I.— Feettte, 
a.  ».  Coucripti  and  Adlecti.)— II.  (Ptat-.Pabl,  II.— Feet,  i.  t. 
Qui  puree.)— I*.  (Lit,  Epit.,  30.)— 13.  (OSUlia*,  Oeecb.  d. 
Ron.  Stealer.,  p.  437.)— 14.  (C.  Uraoch,  »,  «Vc) 


C.  Gracchus  with  the  later  one  of  Ijvius  Drums,4 
and  all  the  other  writers  who  mention  the  lex  Ju- 
diciaria of  C.  Gracchus  do  not  allude  to  any  change 
or  increase  in  the  number  of  senators,  but  merely 
state  that  he  transferred  the  judicia  from  the  sen- 
ate to  the  equites,  which  remained  in  their  posses- 
sion till  the  tribuneship  of  Livius  Drusus.  The 
latter  proposed  that,  as  the  senate  consisted  of  300, 
an  equal  number  of  equites  should  be  elected  (apto 
r/v&yv)  into  the  senate,  and  that  in  future  the  judi 
ces  should  be  taken  from  this  senate  of  600.'  Aftei 
the  death  of  Livius  Drusus,  however,  this  law  was 
abolished  by  the  senate  itself,  on  whose  behalf  it 
had  been  proposed,  and  the  senate  now  again  con- 
sisted of  300  members.  During  the  civil  war  be- 
tween Marius  and  Sulla,  many  vacancies  must 
have  occurred  in  the  senate.  Sulla,  in  his  dicta- 
torship, not  only  filled  up  these  vacancies,  but  in- 
creased the  number  of  senators.  All  we  know  of 
this  increase  with  certainty  is,  that  he  caused 
about  300  of  the  most  distinguished  equites  to  be 
elected  into  the  senate ;'  but  the  real  increase 
which  he  made  to  the  number  of  senators  is  not 
mentioned  anywhere.  It  appears,  however,  hence- 
forth to  have  consisted  of  between  five  and  six 
hundred.4  J.  Cesar  augmented  the  number  to  900, 
and  raised  to  this  dignity  even  common  soldiers, 
freedmen,  and  peregrini.*  This  arbitrariness  in 
electing  unworthy  persons  into  the  senate,  and  of 
extending  its  number  at  random,  was  imitated  af- 
ter the  death  of  Cssar,  for  on  one  occasion  there 
were  more  than  one  thousand  senators.'  Augus- 
tus cleared  the  senate  of  the  unworthy  members, 
who  were  contemptuously  called  by  the  people  Or- 
am tenatorts,  reduced  its  number  to  600,'  and  or- 
dained that  a  list  of  the  senators  should  always  b 
exhibited  to  public  inspection.*  During  the  firs 
centuries  of  the  Empire,  this  number  appears,  o 
the  whole,  to  have  remained  the  same ;  but,  as  ev 
erything  depended  upon  the  will  of  the  emperor, 
we  can  scarcely  expect  to  find  a  regular  and  fixed 
number  of  them.'  During  the  latter  period  of  the 
Empire  their  number  was  again  very  much  dimin- 
ished. 

With  respect  to  the  eligibility  of  persons  for  the 
senate,  as  well  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  elected,  we  must  distinguish  between  the  sev- 
eral periods  of  Roman  history.  It  was  formerly  a 
common  opinion,  founded  upon  Livy"  and  Festus,11 
which  has  in  modern  times  found  new  supporters 
in  lluschke  and  Rubino,  that  in  the  early  period  ot 
Roman  history  the  kings  appointed  the  members 
of  the  senate  at  their  own  discretion.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  shown  by  Niebuhr  and  others,  with  in- 
controvertible arguments,  that  the  populus  of  Rome 
was  the  real  sovereign  ;  that  all  the  powers  which 
the  kings  possessed  were  delegated  to  them  by  the 
populus;  and  that  the  senate  was  an  assembly 
formed  on  the  principle  of  representation :  it  rep- 
resented the  populus,  and  its  members  were  elect- 
ed by  the  populus.  Dionysius"  is  therefore  right 
in  stating  that  the  senators  were  elected  by  the 
populus,  but  the  manner  m  which  he  describes  the 
election  is  erroneous,  for  he  believes  that  the  three 
tribes  were  already  united  when  the  senate  con- 
sisted of  only  one  hundred  members,  and  that  the 
senators  were  elected  by  the  curies.  Niebuhr1' 
thinks  that  each  gens  sent  its  decurio,  who  was  its 
alderman,  to  represent  it  in  the  senate ;  Gottling,1' 
on  the  other  hand,  believes,  with  somewhat  more 


1.  (Walter,  Geech.  d.  Rom.  Rechu,  p.  344.)— 8.  (Appian,  Cif 
il,  i,  35.— Aural.  Vict,  Da  Vir.  Illuetr,  •».— Lit,  Epit,  71.)— 
3.  (Appian,  CiTil,  i,  100.)— 4.  (Cie.  ad  Au,  i,  14.)- 5.  (Dio* 
Caee,  xliii,  47.— Suet,  Jul,  80.)— «.  (Suet,  Octar,  IS.)— 7. 
(Dion  Caee,  lr»„  14.)-*.  (Id,  It,  ».)—».  (Dion  Caaa.,  liii,  17.) 
—10.  (i,8.)— II.  (a.  t.  Preterm  Muatorea.)— IS,  (li,  14.)— II 
(i ,  p.  338.1— 14.  (p.  131.— Compare  p.  (X) 
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where  it  wasdanoed  by  boys  front  the  age  of  fifteen, 
but  that  in  other  places  it  had  become  a  species  of 
Dionysiac  dance,  in  which  the  history  of  Dionysus 
was  represented,  and  where  the  dancers,  instead  of 
arms  carried  the  thyrsus  and  torches. 

Another  important  gymnastic  dance  was  perform- 
ed at  the  festival  of  yv/aioiraidia  at  Sparta,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  battle  at  Thyrea,  where  the  chief 
object,  according  to  Muller,'  was  to  represent  gym- 
nastic exercises  and  dancing  in  intimate  anion  :  re- 
specting the  dance  at  this  festival,  see  Gvmmopaidia. 

There  were  other  dances  besides  the  Pyrrhic  in 
which  the  performers  had  arms,  but  these  seem  to 
have  been  entirely  mimetic,  and  not  practised  with 
any  view  to  training  for  war.  Such  was  the  Kap- 
waia,  peculiar  to  the  .Enianians  and  Magnetes, 
which  was  performed  by  two  armed  men  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  one  lays  down  his  arms,  sows  the 
ground,  and  ploughs  with  a  yoke  of  oxen,  frequently 
looking  around  as  if  afraid ;  then  comes  a  robber, 
whom  as  soon  as  the  other  sees,  he  snatches  up  his 
arms,  and  fights  with  him  for  the  oxen.  All  these 
movements  are  rhythmical,  accompanied  by  the  flute. 
At  last  the  robber  binds  the  man  and  drives  away 
the  oxen,  but  sometimes  the  husbandman  conquers.* 
Similar  dances  by  persons  with  arms  are  mentioned 
by  Xenophon  on  the  same  occasion.  These  dances 
were  frequently  performed  at  banquets  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  guests,'  where  also  the  mttarijpt c 
were  often  introduced,  who  in  the  oourse  of  their 
dance  flung  themselves  on  their  head  and  alighted 
again  upon  their  feet.  See  Cobibtbbis,  where  the 
remarks  which  are  made  respecting  the  kvSuttSv  tic 
uaxaipac  are  well  illustrated  by  the  following  wood- 
cut from  the  Mateo  Bortxmico,  vol.  vii.,  tav.  68. 
We  learn  from  Tacitus4  that  the  German  youths 
also  used  to  dance  among  swords  and  spears  point- 
ed at  them. 


Other  kinds  of  dances  were  frequently  performed 
at  entertainments,  in  Rome  as  well  as  in  Greece,  by 
courtesans,  many  of  which  were  of  a  very  indecent 
and  lascivious  nature '  The  dancers  seem  to  have 
frequently  represented  Bacchanals :  many  such  dan- 
cers occur  in  the  paintings  found  at  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii,  in  a  variety  of  graceful  attitudes.' 

Among  the  dances  performed  without  arms,  one 
of  the  most  important  was  the  Sp/ior,  which  was 
danced  at  Sparta  by  youths  and  maidens  together ; 
the  youth  danced  first  some  movements  suited  to 
his  age,  and  of  a  military  nature  ;  the  maiden  fol- 
lowed in  measured  steps  and  with  feminine  gestures. 
LucianT  says  that  it  was  similar  to  the  dance  per- 
formed at  the  Gymnopaedia.*  Another  common 
dance  at  Sparta  was  the  Bibasm,  which  is  described 
in  a  separate  article. 

I.  (Dor.,  nr.,  ft,  $  8.)— ».  (Xen.,  Anab.,  ri.,  1,  ♦  7,  8.— Athen., 
«-.  P-  '*./•.  '8,  «.— Maxim.  Tjr.,  Diee.,  xiriii.,  4.)— I.  (Alhen., 
Jr.,  p.  IB,  b.)  —  4.  (Germ.,  it.)  —  5.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  ii.,  10.— 
PlaM,  Stich,  t.,  S,  11.)  —6.  ^U.  Mneeo  Both.,  Toi.  tH,  t». 
•4-40 ,  Tol.  ix.,  taT.  17 ;  toI.  x,  t»T.  J,  0,  M.)— 7.  <D»  Salt..  If.) 
—8.  (Compare  MOller,  Dor.,  it.,  ft,  «  J.) 
863 


In  many  of  the  Greek  states,  the  art  of  dancing 
was  carried  to  great  perfection  by  females,  who 
were  frequently  engaged  to  add  to  the  pleasures 
and  enjoyment  of  men  at  their  symposia.  These 
dancers  always  belonged  to  the  hetasne.  Xeno- 
phon1 describes  a  mimetic  dance  which  was  repre- 
sented at  a  symposium  where  Socrates  was  pres- 
ent. It  was  performed  by  a  maiden  and  a  youth 
belonging  to  a  Syracusan,  who  is  called  the  bpma- 
ToSiiaoKaXoc,  and  represented  the  loves  of  Dionysus 
and  Ariadne. 

Respecting  the  dancers  on  the  tight-rope,  see  Fv- 

SAIIB0LUS. 

Dancing  was  common  among  the  Romans  in  an- 
cient times  in  connexion  with  religious  festivals  and 
rites,  and  was  practised,  according  to  Servius,'  be- 
cause the  ancients  thought  that  no  part  of  the  body 
should  be  free  from  the  influence  of  religion.  The 
dances  of  the  salii,  which  were  performed  by  men  of 
patrician  families,  are  described  elsewhere.  ( VO. 
Amcilb.)  Dionysius*  mentions  a  dance  with  arms 
at  the  Ludi  Magni,  which,  according  to  his  usual 
plan  of  referring  all  old  Roman  usages  to  a  Greek 
origin,  he  calls  the  Pyrrhic.  There  was  another 
old  Roman  dance  of  a  military  nature,  called  Belli- 
crepa  Saltatio,  which  is  said  to  have  been  instituted 
by  Romulus  after  he  had  carried  off  the  Sabine  vir- 
gins, in  order  that  a  like  misfortune  might  not  befall 
his  state.4  Dancing,  however,  was  not  performed 
by  any  Roman  citizens  except  in  connexion  with  re- 
ligion ;  and  it  is  only  in  reference  to  such  dancing 
that  we  are  to  understand  the  statements,  that  the 
ancient  Romans  did  not  consider  dancing  disgrace- 
ful, and  that  not  only  freemen,  but  the  sons  of  sen- 
ators and  noble  matrons,  practised  it.*  In  the  later 
times  of  the  Republic  we  know  that  it  was  consid- 
ered highly  disgraceful  for  a  freeman  to  dance .  Ci- 
cero reproaches  Cato  for  catling  Murena  a  dancer 
(ealtator),  and  adds  "nemo  fere  taltat  tobriue,  ton 
forte  inuanit."* 

The  mimetic  dances  of  the  Romans,  which  were 
carried  to  such  perfection  under  the  Empire,  are  de- 
scribed under  Pantomimm.' 

SALVIA'NUM  INTERDICTUM.  (Vid.  Iimtm- 
dictcm,  p.  643.) 

SALUTATCRES  was  the  name  given  in  the  la- 
ter times  of  the  Republic  and  under  the  Empire  to  a 
class  of  men  who  obtained  their  living  by  visiting 
the  houses  of  the  wealthy  early  in  the  morning  to 
pay  their  respects  to  them  (ealutare),  and  to  accom- 
pany them  when  they  went  abroad.  This  arose 
from  the  visits  which  the  clients  were  accustomed 
to  pay  to  their  patrons,  and  degenerated  in  later 
times  into  the  above-mentioned  practice ;  and  such 
persons  seem  to  have  obtained  a  good  living  among 
the  great  number  of  wealthy  and  vain  persons  at 
Rome,  who  were  gratified  by  this  attention.*  ( Vii. 
Sportula.) 

SAMBUCA  (aofMiai  or  oaovni*),  a  Harp. 

The  preceding  Latin  and  Greek  names  are  witn 
good  reason  represented  by  Bochart,  Vossius,  and 
other  critics  to  be  the  same  with  the  Hebrew  *O0? 
(sabeca),  which  occurs  in  Daniel.1*  The  perform- 
ances of  tambucittria  (oa/itviuoTptat)  were  only 
known  to  the  early  Romans  as  luxuries  brought 
over  from  Asia.11  The  Athenians  considered  them 
as  an  exotic  refinement ;"  and  the  Rhodian  womeb 
who  played  on  the  harp  at  the  marriage-feast  of 


1.  (STmp.,rx.,«,7.)-t.  (ad  Virg.,  Ed.,T.,  73.)- J.  (TiL, 
71.)— 4.  (Feat.,  a.  t.)— S.  (Quint.,  Inat.  Orat.,  i.,  11,  »  18.— Ma- 
crob., Sat.,  ii.,  10.)— ft.  (Pro  Moren.,  0.  —  Compare  in  Pie.,  10 ) 
— 7.  (Menreiue,  Oroheetra.— Bflrette,  De  la  Danae  dee  Aociena 
— Kraoae,  Grmnaatik  nnd  Agon,  der  Hell.,  p.  807,  Ac) —  8 
(Mercenarioe  Salntator,  Colnm.,  Pnef.,  i. — Mart.,  x,,  74. — Boo- 
ker, Galloe,  i.,  p.  140.)  —  0.  (Arcad.,  De  Accent.,  p  107.)  — 10 
(iii.,  J,  7. 10.)  — 11.  (Plant,  Stick.,  ii.,  3, 57.— Lit,  xxxir  ,  tj 

If.  (Philemon,  p.  170,  ed.  Meineke.) 
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Curanus  in  Macedonia,  clothed  in  very  thin  tunica, 
were  introduced  with  a  view  to  give  to  the  enter- 
tainment the  highest  degree  or  splendour.  Some 
Greek  authors  expressly  attributed  the  invention  of 
this  instrument  to  the  Syrians  or  Phoenicians.1 
The  opinion  of  those  who  ascribed  it  to  the  lyric 
poet  Ibycus  can  only  authorize  the  conclusion  that 
he  had  the  merit  of  inventing  some  modification  of 
it,  the  instrument,  as  improved  by  him,  being  called 
•Ioukipov.'  Strabo,  moreover, represents  oapMiai as 
a  "  barbarous"  name.' 

The  sambuca  is  several  times  mentioned. in  con- 
junction with  the  small  triangular  harp  (rpiyuvw), 
which  it  resembled  in  the  principles  of  its  construc- 
tion, though  it  was  much  larger  and  more  compli- 
cated. The  triganum,  a  representation  of  which 
from  the  Museum  at  Naples  is  given  in  the  annexed 
woodcut,  was  held  like  the  lyre  in  the  hands  of  the 


performer,*  whereas  the  harp  was  sometimes  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  stature  of  the  performer, 
and  was  placed  upon  the  ground.  The  harp  of  the 
Parthians  and  Troglodyte  had  only  four  strings.* 
Those  which  are  painted  on  the  walls  of  Egyptian 
tombs  (see  Denon,  Wilkinson,  ate.)  have  from  four 
to  thirty-eight.  One  of  them,  taken  from  Brace's 
Travels,  is  here  introduced.  From  tho  allusions  to 
this  instrument  in  Vitruvius,*  we  find  that  the  long- 
est string  was  called  the  "  proslambanomenos,"  the 
next  "hypate,"  the  shortest  but  one  "paranete," 
and  the  shortest,  which  had,  consequently,  the  high- 
est tone,  was  called  "  nete."  ( Vid.  Music,  p.  646.) 
Under  the  Roman  emperors  the  harp  appears  to 
have  come  into  more  general  use,1  and  was  played 
by  men  (aapSvKuxrai)  as  well  as  women.* 

Sambuca  was  also  the  name  of  a  military  engine, 
used  to  scale  the  walls  and  towers  of  besieged  cit- 
ies. It  was  called  by  this  name  on  account  of  its 
general  resemblance  to  the  form  of  the  harp.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  may  conceive  an  idea  of  its  construc- 
tion by  turning  to  the  woodcut,  and  supposing  a 
mast  or  upright  pole  to  be  elevated  in  the  place  of 
the  longest  strings,  and  to  have  at  its  summit  an 
apparatus  of  pulleys,  from  which  ropes  proceed  in 
the  direction  of  the  top  of  the  harp.  We  must  sup- 
pose a  strong  ladder,  4  feet  wide,  and  guarded  at 
the  sides  with  palisades,  to  occupy  the  place  of  the 
sounding-board,  and  to  be  capable  of  being  lowered 
or  raised  at  pleasure  by  means  of  the  ropes  and  pul- 
leys. At  the  siege  of  Syracuse  MarceUus  had  en- 
gines of  this  description  fixed  upon  vessels,  which 
the  rowers  moved  up  to  the  walls  so  that  the  sol- 
diers might  enter  the  city  by  ascending  the  ladders.' 


I.  (Athen.,  iT.,  175,  4.)  -4.  ( Ath«n.,  I.  c.  -  Siiidae,  a.  T.  '\ii- 
«»»,  'leWf,  Sapoexai  )  —  3.  (x.,  3,  ♦  170—4.  (Span,  Miac 
Brad.  Ant.,  p.  II.)  —  5.  (Athea.,  iit.,  DM,/.)  —  B.  (ri.,  1.)— 7. 
(fern.,  ».,  OS.— 8pmit.,  Hull..  M.)-8.  (Athen.,  it.,  181,  e.)— 9. 
(Porfb.,  via.,  ».— Pint.,  Mare.,  p.  SS8,  ad.  Staph.— Atheu.,  xir., 
DM,  ».— Onouodr.,  gtrat.  «.— Vitro?.,  x- 1(1,  »  ».— Feetue,  a. 
a  8aaU»ea.— Athen  .  Da  alaeh.  ap.  Hath.  Tat.,  p.  7  ) 


When  an  inland  city  was  beleaguered,  the  sambuca 
was  mounted  upon  wheels.1 

•SAMIA  TERRA  (louia  yii).  "  The  Samian 
Earth,"  says  Sir  John  Hill,  "  was  a  dense,  ponder- 
ous, unctuous  clny,  of  a  sub-astringent  taste,  and 
either  white  or  ash-coloured.  It  was  dug  in  the 
island  of  Samoa,  whence  it  had  its  name,  and  never 
was  found  in  any  other  place  that  w«  know  of."  It 
consisted  principally  of  alumine,  aciording  to  Ad- 
ams. The  iurriip  was  merely  a  dense  variety  of  it. 
"The  Samian  earth,"  observes  Dr.  Moore,  "was 
obtained  from  a  vein  of  considerable  extent,  but 
only  two  feet  in  height  between  the  rocks  which 
formed  its  roof  and  floor,  so  that  one  could  not 
stand  erect  while  digging  it,  but  was  obliged  to  lie 
upon  his  back  or  side.  This  vein  contained  four 
different  qualities  of  earth,  which  became  better  in 
proportion  as  it  was  obtained  from  nearer  the  centre 
of  the  vein.  The  outer  and  inferior  kind,  called  as- 
ter (Iurriip),  was  chiefly  or  solely  employed  for  cleans- 
ing garments."  * 

•SAMIUS  LAPIS  (Z<V"or  Aiflor).  According  to 
Gesnw  and  De  Laet,  the  Samian  Stone  belonged 
to  the  same  class  of  substances  as  the  Samian 
earth,  from  which  it  differed  only  in  hardness.* 

SAMNI'TES    (Vid.  Gladiatorks,  p.  477.) 

•SAMPS'YCHON  (oy^vjw),  a  species  of  plant, 
the  Origanum  marjorana,  or  Marjoram.  It  was 
Samptychon  in  Egypt,  Cyprus,  and  Syria,  and  Amar- 
aat»  in  other  places,  such  as  Cyzicus,  &c.* 

SANDA'LIUM  (aavddXtov  or  oavdaXov),  a  kind 
of  shoe  worn  only  by  women.  In  the  Homeric 
age,  however,  it  was  not  confined  to  either  sex,  and 
consisted  of  a  wooden  sole  fastened  to  the  foot  with 
thongs.*  In  later  times,  the  sandalium  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  i-rtbdripa,  which  was  a  simple  sole 
bound  under  the  foot,*  whereas  the  sandalium,  also 
called  pXairia  or  /SAavrr/,  was  a  sole  with  a  piece 
of  leather  covering  the  toes,  so  that  it  formed  the 
transition  from  the  imat^pa  to  real  shoes.  The  piece 
of  leather  over  the  toes  was  called  fuyoo  or  fvyw.* 
The  eaviuXia  u(vya  in  Strabo*  are,  however,  not 
sandalia  without  the  fyy6v,  but,  as  Becker*  justly  re- 
marks, sandalia  which  did  not  belong  to  one  anoth 
er,  or  did  not  form  a  pair,  and  one  of  which  was  lar- 
ger or  higher  than  the  other.  The  fyybv  was  fre- 
quently adorned  with  costly  embroidery  and  gold,1' 
and  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  luxurious 
articles  of  female  dress."  This  small  cover  of  the 
toes,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to  fasten  the  san- 
dalium to  the  foot,  wherefore  thongs,  likewise  beau- 
tifully adorned,  were  attached  to  it.1*  Although 
sandalia,  as  we  have  stated,  were  in  Greece,  and 
subsequently  at  Rome  also,  worn  by  women  only, 
yet  there  are  traces  that,  at  least  in  the  East,  tbey 
were  also  worn  by  men.1' 

The  Roman  ladies,  to  whom  this  ornament  of  the 
foot  was  introduced  from  Greece,  wore  sandalia 
which  appear  to  have  been  no  less  beautiful  and 
costly  than  those  worn  by  the  Greeks  and  the  Ori- 
ental nations.1* 

SANDAPILA.    (Vid.  Funds,  p.  469.) 

•SANDAR'ACHA  (oavtapdxn);  a  red  pigment, 
called  now  Realgar,  or  red  sulphuret  of  arsenic. 
According  to  the  analysis  of  Thenard,  it  consists  of 

1.  (Vajet.,  St.,  «l.-Bito  ap.  Math.  Vet.,  p.  110,  111.) — S.  (Di- 
oaoor.,  t.,  171.— Hill  ad  Thaophr.,  Da  Land.,  c.  108.— Moore'i 
Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  70.) — 9.  (Diuecor.,  ».,  17?.— Adama,  Append., 
a,  T.) — 4.  (Dioaoor.Jii.,  41.— Geopon.,  ri.,27. — Adams,  Append., 
a.  ».)  — 5.  (Horn.,  Hrmn.  in  Merc.,  79,  83,  ISO.)  —  8.  (Pollux, 
Onoai.,  Tiii.,  84,  with  Kahn's  emendation.)— 7.  (Ariatoph.,  Ly- 
eietr„  MO,  with  the  achol.— Hearch.,  t.  v.  7.vy6f.— Pollnx,  Onom. 
rii.,81.— Phot, Lei.,  p.  M,ed.  Door.)— 8.  (ri.,  ),p.  13,  Tauchn.) 
— 0.  (Charixlee,  ii.,  387,  Ac.)— 10.  (Cephieod.  ap.  PoU.,  Onom., 
rii.,  87—Clem.  Alex.,  Magna;.,  if.,  II.)— 11.  (jfeliu,  V.  H.,  i.. 
18.)— U.  (PoHox,  Onom.,  rii.,  «.)— 13.  (Herod,  ii.,  01.— St 
Mark,  »i.,  0.)  — 14.  (TarpUiua  ap.  Nob  ,  v. !«.  —  Tareat..  Ko- 
-,t.,7,4.) 
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7S  |«rts  of  arsenic  and  25  or  sulphur.  It  was  free- 
ly used  by  the  ancient  physicians  as  a  caustic  and 
stimulant.  "  An  adulterate  kind  of  sandaracha," 
says  Di.  Moore, "  was  made,  according  to  Pliny, of 
calcined  white  lead ;  that  is,  the  red  lead  he  had 
just  before  described  under  the  name  of  tula  was 
substituted  for  realgar.  But  Vitruvius  prefers  to 
the  native  sandaracha  this  substitute,  which  he  des- 
ignates by  no  other  name,  simply  saying  that  ce- 
russa  is  by  the  heat  of  a  furnace  converted  into 
sandaracha.  Strabo  speaks  of  a  mine  of  sandar- 
acha at  Pompeiopolis,  in  Paphlagonia,  in  which,  be- 
cause of  the  dangerous  exhalations  from  the  miner- 
al, none  others  were  employed  but  slaves  who  had 
been  sold  on  account  of  crime  "' 

*SANDIX  (aavitf),  a  red  or  scarlet  paint,  formed 
of  the  mixture  of  sandaracha  with  rubrica  in  equal 
proportions.  Servius,  in  his  commentary  on  Virgil, 
erroneously  takes  it  for  an  herb  yielding  a  dye ;  and 
La  Cerda,  falling  into  a  similar  mistake,  says  that 
tandiz  is  both  an  herb  and  a  colour.' 

*SANT'ALON  (advraXw),  the  Sandal-tree  and 
its  wood.  Arrian  is  supposed  to  refer  to  this  kind 
of  wood  under  the  name  of  aayaXiva  (vXa,  where 
probably  we  ought  to  reau  vaviuXiva  or  oavruluva, 
or  else  aardXiva.' 

•SAPPHI'RUS  (odir^eipof ),  the  Sapphire.  "  The 
sapphire  of  the  ancients,"  says  Dr.  Moore,  "  de- 
scribed by  Theophrastus  as  sprinkled  with  gold 
(XpvouraoToc),  and  in  which  Pliny  says  gold  spar- 
kles {scintilla!),  is  agreed  by  all  to  have  been  our 
lapis-lazuli.  The  name  is  Hebrew,  and  occurs 
repeatedly  in  the  Old  Testament,  applied  to  the 
same  substance.  What  the  ancients  took  for  gold 
was  the  iron  pyrites  often  disseminated  in  this  min- 
eral; and  forming  a  feature  in  its  external  character 
upon  which,  under  their  mistake,  they  were  inclined 
(o  lay  much  stress.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
other  minerals  besides  lapis-lazuli  were  included  un- 
der the  name  sapphire.  Pliny  speaks  of  purple 
sapphires,  of  which  the  best,  he  says,  are  the  Me- 
dian."* 

SARCO'PHAGUS.    (Vid.  Fowus,  p.  460.) 

SA'RCULUM,  a  sarritnAtP  (ataXic,  <4Kaid<TTypi- 
oi>),  a  Hoe,  chiefly  used  in  weeding  gardens,  corn- 
fields, and  vineyards.*  It  was  also  sometimes  used 
to  cover  the  seed  when  sown,1  and  in  mountainous 
countries  it  served  instead  of  a  plough.*  Direc- 
tions for  using  it  to  clear  the  surface  of  the  ground 
;moUnv,'  enaTuiciv")  are  given  by  Palladius." 

•SARDA  or  SARDUS  (aapioc),  the  Carnelian. 
Pliny  says  it  was  found  first  at  Sardes,  intending 
probably  by  this  to  suggest  the  origin  of  the  name. 
Others,  however,  derive  the  term  from  the  island 
of  Sardinia,  where,  according  to  Kirclier,  very  good 
ones  are  obtained.  Epiphanius  says  it  received  its 
name  from  some  resemblance  which  it  bore  to  the 
fish  called  sardine  (oapiiy  Ix&vl  Tcraptxcv/Jvi^). 
"  The  carnelian,"  says  Sir  John  Hill,  "  is  one  of 
the  semipellucid  gems,  and  has  its  name  Carneolus, 
Carniohu,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  improperly  written, 
Corniolut,  from  its  colour,  which  resembles  flesh 
(earo,  earns)  with  more  or  less  of  the  blood  in  it." 
The  best  carnelians  had  been  obtained  from  near 
Babylon,  m  working  certain  stone  quarries,  where  it 
was  found  enveloped  in  the  rock ;  but  that  locality, 
Pliny  says,  bad  failed.  It  was,  however,  a  common 
gem,  and  occurred  in  many  other  places.    "  The  car- 


1.  (Dioscor.,  T.,  1S1.— Adams,  Append.,  I.  r.— Moore '■  Anc. 
Mineral.,  p.  47. 88.)— t.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xmt.,  S3.— Moore's  Ana 
Mineral.,  p.  47.)— 3.  (Billerbeck,  Flora  Clasaica,  p.  170.)  — 4. 
(Theophr.,  De  Lapid.,  c.  43.— Moore's  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  IBS.  1—5. 

i\  erro,  De  Liny.  Let.,  v.,  31.)— 8.  (Hor.,  Carm.,  i.,  1,  11.— Oriel, 
let.,  xi.,  30.— Fast.,  i.,  699  ;  iv.t  930.— Plaut.,  True,  ii..  8,  f  1. 
— Ceto,  De  Re  Sint.,  10.— Colum.,  I.,  SI.— Palled.,  I.,  43.)— 7. 
(Colom.,  ii.,  II.)— 8.  (Plin.,H.  N.,XTiii.,  19,1.49.)— 9.  (Herod., 
ii.,  14.1—10.  (Schol.  in  Theocrit.,  I.,  14.  )— 11.  (De  Re  Rust., 
ii., «) 
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nelian,"says  Adams,  "consists  mostly  of  silex;  but, 
according  to  Briickmann,  the  ancients  used  the 
name  in  a  generic  sense,  comprehenCug  under  it 
all  the  finer  species  of  hornstones  or  agates.  The 
red  were  called  carnelians,  the  white  onyxes ;  and 
those  compounded  of  both,  sardonyxes."1 

♦SARD-ONYX  (aaptowf),  the  Sardonyx,  a  pre 
cious  stone.  This  variety,  according  to  Cleaveland, 
differs  from  the  carnelian  (md.  Sakda)  in  its  colour 
only,  which  is  reddish  yellow,  or  nearly  orange, 
sometimes  with  a  tinge  of  brown.  "  The  sardon- 
yx," says  Dr.  Moore,  "mentioned  by  Pliny  next 
after  opal,  as  holding  the  next  rank,  was  evidently 
the  same  stone  with  that  now  so  called.  But  under 
the  same  denomination  seem  to  have  been  compre- 
hended other  varieties  of  chalcedony,  and  especial- 
ly that  species  of  carnelian  which  Werner  calls 
Sardonyx,  whose  colours  are  in  alternate  bands  of 
red  and  white,  and,  when  the  stone  is  cut  in  certain 
directions,  resemble  the  flesh  seen  through  the  fin- 
ger nail.  The  first  Roman  who  sealed  with  a  sar- 
donyx was  the  elder  Scipio  Africanus,  from  whose 
time  this  sort  of  gem  was  much  used  for  that  pur- 
pose, it  being  almost  the  only  one  which  left  a  fair 
impression,  and  brought  away  with  it  no  portion  of 
the  wax.  This  gem  was  most  approved  when  it 
exhibited  distinct  colours  and  bands  well  defined. 
The  localities  mentioned  by  Pliny  are  India,  Arabia, 
and  Armenia."* 

SARISSA.     (Vid.  Hasta,  p.  489.) 

SARRA'CUM,  a  kind  of  common  cart  or  wagon, 
which  was  used  by  the  country-people  of  Italy  for 
conveying  the  produce  of  their  fields,  trees,  and  the 
like  from  one  place  to  another.'  Its  name,  as  well 
as  the  fact  that  it  was  used  by  several  barbarous 
nations,  show  that  it  was  introduced  from  them 
into  Italy.*  That  persons  also  sometimes  rode  in  a 
sarracuro,  is  clear  from  a  passage  of  Cicero  quoted  by 
Quinctilian,*  who  even  regards  the  word  sarracum 
as  low  and  vulgar.  Capitolinus'  states  that,  during 
a  plague,  the  mortality  at  Rome  was  so  great,  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  carry  the  dead  bodies  out 
of  the  city  upon  the  common  sarraca.  Several  of 
the  barbarous  nations  with  which  the  Romans 
came  in  contact  used  these  wagons  also  in  war, 
and  placed  them  around  tbeir  camps  as  a  fortifica- 
tion ;'  and  the  Scythians  used  them  in  their  wan- 
derings, and  spent  almost  their  whole  lives  upon 
them,  with  their  wives  and  children,  whence  Am- 
mianus  compares  such  a  caravan  of  sarraca,  with 
all  that  was  conveyed  upon  them,  to  a  wandering 
city.  The  Romans*  appear  to  have  used  the  word 
sarracum  as  synonymous  with  plaustrum,  and  Ju- 
venal* goes  even  so  far  as  to  apply  it  to  the  constel- 
lation of  stars  which  was  generally  called  plaustrum.' 

SARTA'GO  {rijyavov)  was  a  sort  of  pan,  which 
was  used  in  the  Roman  kitchens  for  a  variety  of 
purposes,  such  as  roasting,  melting  fat  or  butter, 
cooking,  &c."  Frequently,  also,  dishes  consisting 
of  a  variety  of  ingredients  seem  to  have  been  pre- 
pared in  such  a  sartago,  as  Persius"  speaks  of  a 
sariago  loqutndi,  that  is,  of  a  mixture  of  proper  and 
improper  expressions.  Some  commentators  on  this 
passage,  and  perhaps  with  more  justice,  understand 
the  sartago  loquendi  as  a  mode  of  speaking  in  which  ) 
hissing  sounds  are  employed,  similar  to  the  noise  j 
produced  when  meat  is  fried  in  a  pan.  I 

SATISDATIO.    ( Vid.  Actio,  p.  19.)  I 

SATURA,  or,  in  the  softened  form,  SATIRA,  is* 
the  name  of  a  species  of  poetry,  whi;n  we  call  sat- 


1 .  (Theophr.,  De  Lapid.,  c,  43.— Cleavelend's  Mineral.,  p.  S40 
— Moore's  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  1M.) — *..  (Moore's  Anc.  Mineral.,  p 
153.)— 3.  (VitniT.,x.,  1.—  Juv.,  iii.,  2M.)—  4.  (Sidon.,  Epiel 
jr.,  18.  —  Ammian.  Marcel).,  xni.,  S.)  —  5.  (viii.,  3,  SI.)  — 8 
(Anton.  Fhilos.,  13.1—7.  (Sisenna  ap.  Nou.,  iii.,  34.)— 8.  (t„ 
SI.)  —  9.  (Seheffer,  De  Re  Vehic,  ii.,  31.)  —  If  (Pl'.n.,  H.  N 
|  iri.,  M.— Jar.,  x.,  •».)— 11.  (i.,  79.) 
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he.  In  the  history  of  Roman  literature  we  have  to 
ilistinguish  two  different  kinds  of  satires,  viz.,  the 
early  satura  and  the  later  satira,  which  received  its 
perfect  development  from  the  poet  C.  Lucilius  (148- 
108  B.C.).  Both  species  of  poetry,  however,  are 
Altogether  peculiar  to  the  Romans.  The  literal 
meaning  of  satura,  the  root  of  which  is  sat,  comes 
nearest  to  what  the  French  call  pot-pourri,  or  to  the 
Latin  farrago,  a  mixture  of  all  sorts  of  things.  The 
name  was  accordingly  applied  by  the  Romans  in 
many  ways,  but  always  to  things  consisting  of  vari- 
ous parts  or  ingredients,  t.  %.,  lanx  satura,  an  offer- 
ing consisting  of  various  fruits,  such  as  were  offered 
at  harvest  festivals  and  to  Ceres ;'  lex  versaturam 
lata,  a  law  which  contained  several  distinct  regula- 
tions at  once.'  It  would  appear  from  the  etymolo- 
gy of  the  word,  that  the  earliest  Roman  satura,  of 
which  we  otherwise  scarcely  know  anything,  must 
have  treated  in  one  work  on  a  variety  of  subjects 
just  as  they  occurred  to  the  writer,  and  perhaps, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  satires  of  Varro,  half  in 
prose  and  half  in  verse,  or  in  verses  of  different 
metre.  Another  feature  of  the  earliest  satura.  as 
we  learn  from  the  celebrated  passage  in  Livy,'  is 
that  it  was  scenic,  that  is,  an  improvisatory  and 
irregular  kind  of  dramatic  performance,  of  the  same 
class  as  the  versus  Fescennini.  ( Vid.  Fcscinniiu.) 
When  Livius  Andronicus  introduced  the  regular 
drama  at  Rome,  the  people,  on  account  of  their 
fondness  for  such  extempore  jokes  and  railleries, 
still  continned  to  keep  up  their  former  amusements, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  exodia  of  later 
times  were  the  old  satura  merely  under  another 
name.    (Vid.  Eiobu.) 

Ennius  and  Pacuvius  are  mentioned  as  the  first 
writers  of  satires,  but  we  are  entirely  unable  to 
judge  whether  their  works  were  dramatic  like  the 
satura  of  old,  or  whether  they  resembled  the  satires 
of  Locilius  and  Horace.  At  any  rate,  however, 
neither  Ennius  nor  Pacuvius  can  have  made  any 
great  improvement  in  this  species  of  poetry,  as 
Quinctilian*  does  not  mention  either  of  tbem,  and 
describes  C.  Lucilius  as  the  first  great  writer  of 
satires.  It  is  Lucilius  who  is  universally  regarded 
by  the  ancients  as  the  inventor  of  the  new  kind  of 
satira,  which  resembled,  on  the  whole,  that  species 
of  poetry  which  is  in  modern  times  designated  by 
the  same  name,  and  which  was  no  longer  scenic  or 
dramatic.  The  character  of  this  new  satira  was 
afterward  emphatically  called  character  Lucilianut.' 
These  new  satires  were  written  in  hexameters, 
which  metre  was  subsequently  adopted  by  all  the 
other  satirists,  as  Horace,  Persius,  and  Juvenal, 
who  followed  the  path  opened  by  Lucilius.  Their 
character  was  essentially  ethical  or  practical,  and 
as  the  stage  at  Rome  was  not  so  free  as  at  Athens, 
the  satires  of  the  former  had  a  si  miliar  object  to 
that  of  the  ancient  comedy  at  the  latter.  The 
poets,  in  their  satires,  attacked  not  only  the  follies 
and  vices  of  mankind  in  general,  but  also  of  such 
living  and  distinguished  individuals  as  had  any  in- 
fluence upon  their  contemporaries.  Such  a  species 
of  poetry  must  necessarily  be  subject  to  great  modi- 
fications, arising  partly  from  the  character  of  the 
time  in  which  the  poet  lives,  and  partly  from  the 
personal  character  and  temperament  of  the  poet 
himself;  and  it  is  from  these  circumstances  that 
we  have  to  explain  the  differences  between  the  sat- 
ires of  Lucilius,  Horace,  Persius,  and  Juvenal. 

After  Lucilius  had  already,  by  his  own  example, 
established  the  artistic  principles  of  satires,  Teren- 
tius  Varro,  in  his  youth,  wrote  a  kind  of  satires 
which  were  neither  like  the  old  satura  nor  like  the 


1.  (Aeron.  ad  Horat ,  SaU  ■.,  I—  Vwmta.,  ni.,  p.  481,  ad. 
PMKh.)-t.  (F««t.,  a,  t.  Satan.)— I.  (ni.,  ft.)— 4.  (».,  I,  IB.) 
».  »V»rro,  Da  Re  Ruau,  Hi.,  ft.) 


satira  of  Li  alius.  They  consisted  of  a  mixture  M 
verse  and  prose,  and  of  verses  of  different  metres, 
but  were  not  scenic  like  the  old  satura;.  They  were 
altogether  of  a  peculiar  character  ;  they  were 
therefore  called  satira;  Varroniantr,  or  Menippea?, 
or  Cynice,  the  latter  because  he  was  said  to  have 
imitated  the  works  of  the  Cynic  philosopher  Menip 
pas.1 

SATURA  LEX.     (Vid.  Lax,  p.  680.) 

SATURNA'LIA,  the  festival  of  Satumus,  to 
whom  the  inhabitants  of  Latium  attributed  the  in- 
troduction of  agriculture  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 
Falling  towards  the  end  of  December,  at  the  season 
when  the  agricultural  labours  of  the  year  were  fully 
completed,  it  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times  by  the 
rustic  population  as  a  sort  of  joyous  harvest-home, 
and  in  every  age  was  viewed  by  all  classes  of  the 
community  as  a  period  of  absolute  relaxation  and 
unrestrained  merriment.  During  its  continuance 
no  public  business  could  be  transacted,  the  law 
courts  were  closed,  the  schools  kept  boryday,  to 
commence  a  war  was  impious,  to  punish  a  male- 
factor involved  pollution.*  Special  indulgences  were 
granted  to  the  slaves  of  each  domestic  establish- 
ment :  they  were  relieved  from  all  ordinary  toils ; 
were  permitted  to  wear  the  pilau,  the  badge  of 
freedom ;  were  granted  full  freedom  of  speech ;  and 
partook  of  a  banquet  attired  in  the  clothes  of  their 
masters,  and  were  waited  upon  by  them  at  table.' 

All  ranks  devoted  themselves  to  feasting  and 
mirth,  presents  were  interchanged  among  friends, 
cerei  or  wax  tapers  being  the  common  offering  of 
the  more  humble  to  their  superiors,  and  crowds 
thronged  the  streets,  shouting  Jo  Saturnalia  (this 
was  termed  clamare  Saturnalia),  while  sacrifices 
were  offered  with  uncovered  head,  from  a  convic- 
tion that  no  ill-omened  sight  would  interrupt  the 
rites  of  such  a  happy  day.* 

Many  of  the  peculiar  customs  exhibited  a  re- 
markable resemblance  to  the  sports  of  our  own 
Christmas  and  of  the  Italian  Carnival.  Thus,  on 
the  Saturnalia,  public  gambling  was  allowed  by  the 
aedilea,'  just  as  in  the  days  of  our  ancestors  the 
most  rigid  were  wont  to  countenance  card-playing 
on  Christmas-eve ;  the  whole  population  threw  off 
the  toga,  wore  a  loose  gown  called  synthesis,  and 
walked  about  with  the  pileus  on  their  heads,' 
which  reminds  us  of  the  dominoes,  the  peaked  caps, 
and  other  disguises  worn  by  masques  and  mum- 
mers ;  the  cerei  were  probably  employed  aa  the 
moccob  now  are  on  the  last  night  of  the  Carnival ; 
and,  lastly,  one  of  the  amusements  in  private  so 
ciety  was  the  election  of  a  mock  king,'  which  at 
once  calls  to  recollection  the  characteristic  cere- 
mony of  Twelfth-night. 

Satumus  being  an  ancient  national  god  of  Lati- 
um, the  institution  of  the  Saturnalia  is  lost  in  the 
most  remote  antiquity.  In  one  legend  it  was  as- 
cribed to  Janus,  who,  after  the  sudden  disappear- 
ance of  his  guest  and  benefactor  from  the  abodes 
of  men,  reared  an  altar  to  him,  as  a  deity,  in  the  Fo 
rum,  and  ordained  annual  sacrifices;  in  another 
as  related  by  Varro,  it  was  attributed  to  the  wan- 
dering Pelasgi,  upon  their  first  settlement  in  Italy ; 
and  Hercules,  on  his  return  from  Spain,  was  said 
to  have  reformed  the  worship,  and  aboliched  the 
practice  of  immolating  human  victims ;  while  a 
third  tradition  represented  certain  followers  of  the 
last-named  hero,  whom  he  had  left  behind  on  his 


l.(OeU.,n.,  18.)— t.  (Macrob^  Sat.,  i.,  10,  IS.— Mart.,  i.,  86.)— 
Suet.,  Ootar.,  3ft.— Plin.,  Ep.,  nil.,  7.)— 1.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,7. 
—Dion  Caaa.,  lx.,  1».— Hor.,  Sat.,  li.,  7,  S.— Mart.,  xi.,  C  ;  xir.,  1. 

— Albas.,  liT..  44.)— 4.  (CatolL,  14 — Sanaa,  Ep.,  18 Su«t., 

OclnT.,  74.  —  Mart ,  t„  18,  19  ;  tii„  51;  xi».,  I.  — Plin.,  Ep., 
ii.,  9.— Macrob.,  Sat..  I.,  8.  10.— Serr.  ad  Vug.,  .Xn..  in.,  407.) 
S.  (Mart.,  t„  84 :  xi»  ,  1 ;  xi.,  «.)-«.  (Mart.,  xia.,  141 ;  Yi.,  M ; 
in.,  1 ;  ii.,  C— Sanaa.,  Ep.,  18.)— 7.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xiii.,  U 
Amu,  Dua.  EpictcV,  ■ ,  IV    Winn,  Sat.,  4.) 
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teturn  to  Gieeee,  as  the  authors  of  the  Saturna- 
lia.1 Records  approaching  more  nearly  to  history 
referred  the  erection  of  temples  and  altars,  and  the 
first  celebration  of  the  festival,  to  epochs  com- 
paratively recent,  to  the  reign  of  Talma,'  of  Tullus 
HostUius,*  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,*  to  the  consul- 
ship of  A.  Sempronius  and  M.  Minutius,  B.C.  497, 
or  to  that  of  T.  Lartius  in  the  preceding  year.* 
These  conflicting  statements  may  be  easily  recon- 
ciled by  supposing  that  the  appointed  ceremonies 
were  in  these  rude  ages  neglected  from  time  to 
time,  or  corrupted,  and  again  at  different  periods 
revived,  purified,  extended,  and  performed  with 
fri:sh  splendour  and  greater  regularity.' 

During  the  Republic,  although  the  whole  month 
*(  December  was  considered  as  dedicated  to  Sat- 
urn,' only  one  day,  the  xiv.  Kai  Jan.,  was  set  apart 
for  the  sacred  rites  of  the  divinity :  when  the 
month  was  lengthened  by  the  addition  of  two  days 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  Julian  Calendar,  the  Sat- 
urnalia fell  on  the  rvi.  Kal.  Jan.,  which  gave  rise  to 
confusion  and  mistakes  among  the  more  ignorant 
portion  of  the  people.  To  obviate  this  inconve- 
nience, and  allay  all  religious  scruples,  Augustus 
enacted  that  three  whole  days,  the  17th,  18th,  and 
19th  of  December,  should  in  all  time  coming  be 
hallowed,  thus  embracing  both  the  old  and  new 
style.*  A  fourth  day  was  added,  we  know  not 
when  or  by  whom,  and  a  fifth,  with  the  title  June- 
nalit,  by  Caligula,*  an  arrangement  which,  after  it 
had  fallen  into  disuse  for  some  years,  was  restored 
and  confirmed  by  Claudius." 

But  although,  strictly  speaking,  one  day  only, 
during  the  Republic,  was  consecrated  to  religious 
observances,  the  festivities  were  spread  over  a 
much  longer  space.  Thus,  while  Livy  speaks  of 
the  first  day  of  the  Saturnalia  {Saturnalibut  primitn), 
Cicero  mentions  the  second  and  third  (teamdu 
Salurnalibut,1*  Saturnalibui  tertiit1') ;  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  merry-making  lasted  during  seven 
days,  for  Novius,  the  writer  of  Atellane,  employed 
the  expression  septan  Saturnalia,  a  phrase  copied 
in  later  times  by  Memmius;"  and  even  Martial 
speaks  of  Saturni  tepiem  dies,1'  although  in  many 
other  passages  he  alludes  to  the  five  days  observ- 
ed in  accordance  with  the  edicts  of  Caligula  and 
Claudius."  In  reality,  under  the  Empire,  three  dif- 
ferent festivals  were  celebrated  during  the  period 
of  seven  days.  First  came  the  Saturnalia  proper, 
commencing  on  xvi.  KaL  Dec.,  followed  by  the 
Opalta,  anciently  coincident  with  the  Saturnalia," 
on  xiv.  Kal.  Jan. ;  these  two  together  lasted  for 
nve  days,  and  the  sixth  and  seventh  were  occupied 
with  the  Sigillaria,  so  called  from  little  earthen- 
ware figures  (tigilla,  otcilla)  exposed  for  sale  at  this 
season,  and  given  as  toys  to  children. 

•SATYR'ION  (aarvpiov),  a  plant,  having  the 
property  of  exciting  salacity,  whence  the  name. 
The  aarvpiov  rpl+vTAov  of  Dioacorides  and  Galen 
has  given  rise  to  many  conjectures,  as  Adams  re- 
marks. Sprengel  inclines  to  the  Tulipa  Gtmtria- 
na.  The  aarvpiov  ipv6piviov  has  been  commonly 
held  for  the  Erythrontum  Dent  Canit,  or  Dog's-tooth ; 
Sprengel,  however,-  is  not  quite  satisfied  about  it." 
•II.  A  four-footed  amphibious  animal.    ( Vid.  Eh- 

HYDROS.) 

♦SAT'YRUS.    (VW.  Sim*.) 
'  SAURUS  and  S AURA  (oaipot ,  ouvpa).    "  These 
terms  are  applied  to  several  species  of  the  genus 


1.  (M«crob.,  Sat.,  i.,  7.)— S.  (Dionyi.,  ii.,  60.)— 1.  (Dionys., 
lii.,  12.— Macrob.,  Sat.,  1..  8.)— 4.  (Dioojrs.,  Ii.,  I.— Macrob.,  1. 
c>— 5.  (Dionya.,  yi.,  1. — Liy.,  it.,  81.) — 8,  (Compare  Lit.,  ixiii., 
1,  aub  fln.)— 7.  (Macrob.,  i.,  7.)— 8.  (Id.,  i.,  10.)— ».  (Dion  Caaa., 
In., «.— 8net.,  Cal.,  17.)— Id  (Dion  Caaa.,  lx.,  S.) — 11.  (Lit., 
sxx.,16.)— IS.  (ad  Att.,iT.,».)_  18.  (ad  Att.,  v.,»0.)— 14.  (Ma- 
crob., i,,  10.)— IS.  (liT.,  73.)-  18.  (ii.,  80 ;  xly,  70,  141.)— 17. 
(Macrob.,  >.,  10.)— 18.  (Dioacor.,  in.,  Ill,  134.— Adams,  Append., 
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Lacerta;  to  the  Salamander,  the  Stellio,  and  Uw 
Gecko.  The  oavpot  x*"P°c  noticed  by  .Elian  must 
have  been  the  Lacerta  viridit,  L.  It  is  a  very  large 
species.    Virgil  mentions  it  in  the  following  line  : 

"  '  Nunc  viridet  etiam  oeeultant  tpineta  lacertat.' "' 
•II.  A  species  of  fish,  about  which  great  uncer- 
tainty prevails.  "Some  have  referred  it,"  says 
Adams,  "  to  the  Salmo  Saurut,  L.,  called  at  Rome 
Tarantola.  Schweighaeuser  mentions  that  Ca- 
mus supposed  it  the  same  as  the  w^Ar/.  Schneider, 
upon  the  whole,  prefers  some  species  cf  the  Dio- 
don,  L.  Coray  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  it  was 
a  species  of  mackerel,  or  Scomber,  and  that  it  is 
the  fish  called  dantpda  by  the  modern  Greeks."* 

•SAXIFR'AGIUM  (oaSi+payov),  a  plant,  which 
Adams  conjectures  may  have  been  the  Burnet  Sax- 
ifrage, or  Pimpinclla  Saxifraga.  Sprengel,  howev- 
er, has  shown,  as  Adams  remarks,  that  there  is 
great  uncertainty  about  it.' 

SCALuE  (ictefuiF),  a  Ladder.  The  general  con- 
struction and  use  of  ladders  wad  the  same  among 
the  ancients  as  in  modern  times,  and  therefore  re- 
quires no  explanation,  with  the  exception  of  those 
used  in  besieging  a  fortified  place  and  in  making 
an  assault  upon  it.  The  ladders  were  erected 
against  the  walls  (admovert,  ponere,  apponere,  or  eri- 
gere  tcalat),  and  the  besiegers  ascended  them  un- 
der showers  of  darts  and  stones  thrown  upon  them 
by  the  besieged.4  Some  of  these  ladders  were 
formed  like  our  common  ones ;  others  consisted  of 
several  parts  («;A//iaicrr  irq/crai  or  dtaXvrai),  which 
might  be  put  together  so  as  to  form  one  large  lad- 
der, and  were  taken  to  pieces  when  they  were  not 
used.  Sometimes,  also,  they  were  made  of  ropes  or 
leather,  with  large  iron  hooks  at  the  top,  by  which 
they  were  fastened  to  the  walls  to  be  ascended. 
The  ladders  made  wholly  of  leather  consisted  of 
tubes  sowed  up  air-tight,  and  when  they  were 
wanted  these  tubes  were  filled  with  air.*  Heron 
also  mentions  a  ladder  which  was  constructed  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  might  be  erected  with  a  man 
standing  on  the  top,  whose  object  was  to  observe 
what  was  going  on  in  the  besieged  town.*  Oth 
ers,  again,  were  provided  at  the  top  with  .a  small 
bridge,  which  might  be  let  down  upon  the  wall.1 
In  ships,  small  ladders  or  steps  were  likewise  used 
for  the  purpose  of  ascending  into  or  descending 
from  them.' 

In  the  houses  of  the  Romans,  the  name  scale 
was  applied  to  the  stairs  or  staircase  leading  from 
the  lower  to  the  upper  parts  of  a  house.  The  steps 
were  either  of  wood  or  stone,  and,  as  in  modern 
times,  fixed  on  one  side  in  the  wall.*  It  appears 
that  the  staircases  in  Roman  houses  were  as  dark 
as  those  of  old  houses  in  modern  times,  for  it  is 
very  often  mentioned  that  a  person  concealed  him- 
self in  tcalis  or  in  tcalarum  tenebru,"  and  passages 
like  these  need  not  be  interpreted,  as  some  com- 
mentators have  done,  by  the  supposition  that  in 
tcalit  is  the  same  as  tub  tealit.  The  Roman  hous- 
es had  two  kinds  of  staircases :  the  one  were  the 
common  seals,  which  were  open  on  one  side ;  the 
others  were  called  seals  Grscs  or  xXi/uuiet,  which 
were  closed  on  both  sides.  Massurius  Sabinus" 
states  that  the  flaminica  was  not  allowed  to  ascend 
higher  than  three  steps  on  a  common  scala,  but 
that  she  might  make  use  of  a  climax  like  every 


1.  (jElian,  N.  A.,  t.,  47— Virg..  Bel.,  11.,  9.— Adams,  AppeotL, 
a.  t.)— i.  (Arretut.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  *.— jElian,  N.  A.,  in.,  IS.— 
Schweigh.  ad  Athen.,  rii.,  130. — Adams,  Append.,  a.  v.)— 1. 
(Dioacor,  iv.,  15. — Adama,  Append.,  a.  r.)— 4.  (Salluat,  Jog.,  6, 
64.— Cna.,  De  Bell.  Cir.,  i.,  S8,  83.— Tacit.,  Hist.,  it..  M,  4c.~ 
Veget.,  De  Re  Milit.,  It.,  Si.— Polyb.,  is.,  1&)— 5  (Heron,  c  *.; 
— «.  (Id.,  c.  11.)— 7.  (Id.,  c  19.)— 8.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  i.,  644.— Heron, 
c.  ■].)-•.  (VitroT.,  ix_  1, 1 1,  dec.)— 10.  (Ck^,  Pro  Mil.,  IS.— 
Philip.,  ii.,  ».— Hor.,  Ernst.,  ii- S,  1*.)— 11.  (an  GalL.  x.  •».« 
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other  poreon,  as  here  she  was  concealed  when  go- 
ing up.' 

SCALPTURATUM.  (Vid.  Hocss,  Roman,  p. 
619.) 

*SCAMMO'NIA  (oKapnuvla),  a  plant,  the  ConvoU 
cuius  Scammtmia.  An  extract,  called  Scammony, 
is  obtained  from  the  roots,  having  purgative  proper- 
ties. "  Dioscorides  describes  another  species,  which 
Sibthorp  and  Sprengel  take  to  be  the  Convolvulus 
farinosus.  Scammony  is  named  iditpv  nd/iuvoc  by 
Nicander,  and  daupviiov  by  Alexander  Trallianus.'" 

SCAMNUM,  dtm.  SCABELLUM,  a  step  which 
was  placed  before  the  beds  of  the  ancients,  in  order 
to  assist  persons  in  getting  into  them,  as  some 
were  very  high  ;  others,  which  were  lower,  required 
also  lower  steps,  which  were  called  scabclla.*  A 
scamnum  was  sometimes  also  used  as  a  footstool.4 
A  scamnum  extended  in  length  becomes  a  bench, 
and  in  this  sense  the  word  is  frequently  used.  The 
early  Romans,  before  couches  were  introduced 
among  them,  used  to  sit  upon  benches  (scamna)  be- 
fore the  hearth  when  they  took  their  meals.'  The 
benches  in  ships  were  also  sometimes  called  scam- 
na. In  the  technical  language  of  the  agrimensores, 
a  scamnum  was  a  field  which  was  broader  than  it 
was  long,  and  one  that  was  longer  than  broad  was 
called  striga.*  In  the  language  of  the  Roman  peas- 
antry, a  scamnum  was  a  large  clod  of  earth  which 
had  not  been  broken  by  the  plough.' 

•SCANDIX  (oxdviih,  a  plant,  the  Scandix  Aus- 
tralu,  or  Shepherd's  Needle.  Aristophanes  makes 
it  a  matter  of  reproach  to  Euripides  that  his  mother 
sold  scandix  instead  of  good  potherbs.  The  scholi- 
ast on  Aristophanes  calls  it  Xuravov  aypiov  eircXic, 
"  a  wild,  cheap  potherb."  Hence,  when  Nicias,  in 
the  Knights,  alludes  to  the  name  of  Euripides,  his 
fellow-slave  replies,  to;  poi  ye,  fin  fut,  /ai  oiaoKavdir- 
(tiajf.  "Hac  (scandix)  est,"  says  Pliny,  "ymiin 
Aristophanes  Euripidi  potta  objecit  jocularitcr,  ma- 
tron ejus  ne  olus  quidem  Ugitimum  vendilasse,  sed 
tcandicem." 

SCANTI'NIA  LEX.    (Vid.  Lsx,  p.  686.) 

SCAPHA,  a  skiff  or  boat,  usually  rowed  by  two 
oars  (biremis  scapha'),  which  was  frequently  taken 
with  merchant  vessels  in  case  of  shipwreck  or 
other  accidents." 

SCAPHEPHCRIA  (oKO+tfopla).    {Vid.  Hydsi- 

APHOBIA.) 

♦SCARUS  (on/Loot),  a  species  offish,  the  Scams. 
"  There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  deciding  pre- 
cisely what  it  was,  owing  to  the  general  resem- 
blance of  the  fishes  contained  in  the  Linnean  genera 
Spans,  Scarus,  and  Labrus.  The  ancient  naturalists 
believed  that  it  ruminates,  and  this  opinion,  although 
rejected  by  the  author  of  the  article  Ichthyology  in 
the  Encycloptdie  Metkodique,  has  received  the  coun- 
tenance of  Rondelet  and  Linneus."  The  roasted 
scarus  was  a  favourite  dish  with  the  ancients,  and 
the  liver  was  particularly  commended.  The  liver, 
according  to  Sibthorp,  is  still  prized  by  the  modern 
Greeks,  and  is  celebrated  in  a  Romaic  couplet.1' 

SCENA.     ( Vid.  Thcatbom.) 

•SCEPANOS  (oK&cavoc),  a  kind  of  flat  fish,  re- 
markable for  swimming  rapidly,  gliding,  as  it  were, 
like  a  shadow,  whence  the  name  (otiieavoc ,  "  cov- 
ered," "  shaded").  It  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
species  of  tunny.  Some,  however,  are  in  favour 
of  the  halibut." 


*SCEPTNOS  (oKentvoc),  another  name  foi  iluj 
preceding,  used  by  Athensus.' 

SOEPTRUM  is  a  Latinized  form  of  the  Greek 
mafcrrpov,  which  originally  denoted  a  simple  staffer 
walking-stick.'  ( Vid.  Bacolos.)  The  correspond- 
ing Latin  term  is  scipio,  springing  from  the  same 
root  and  having  the  same  signification,  but  of  .ess 
frequent  occurrence. 

As  the  staff  was  used  not  merely  to  support  the 
steps  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  but  as  a  weapon  of 
defence  and  assault,  the  privilege  of  habitually 
carrying  it  became  emblematic  of  station  and  au- 
thority. The  straight  staves  which  are  held  by  two 
of  the  fonr  sitting  figures  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  61, 
while  a  third  holds  the  curved  staff,  or  Litccs,  in- 
dicate, no  less  than  their  attitude  and  position,  that 
they  are  exercising  judicial  functions.  In  ancient 
authors  the  sceptre  is  represented  as  belonging 
more  especially  to  kings,  princes,  and  leaders  of 
tribes;'  but  it  is  also  borne  by  judges,*  by  heralds,* 
and  by  priests  and  seers.'  It  was  more  especially 
characteristic  of  Asiatic  manners,  so  that,  among 
the  Persians,  whole  classes  of  those  who  held  high 
rank  and  were  invested  with  authority,  including 
eunuchs,  were  distinguished  as  the  sceptre-bearing 
classes  (ol  ff/tiprroOjoi').  The  sceptre  descended 
from  father  to  son,*  and  might  be  committed  to 
any  one  in  order  to  express  the  transfer  of  author- 
ity.' Those  who  bore  the  sceptre  swore  by  it," 
solemnly  taking  it  in  the  right  hand  and  raising  it 
towards  heaven." 

The  original  wooden  staff,  in  consequence  of  its 
application  to  the  uses  now  described,  received  a 
variety  of  ornaments  or  emblems.  It  earlv  became 
a  truncheon,  pierced  with  golder.  c  "et.vcr  studs.7'  It 
was  enriched  with  gems,"  at  d  made  of  precious 
metals  or  of  ivory.1*  The  annexed  woodcut,  taken 
from  one  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's  fictile  vases,  and 
representing  ./Eneas  followed  by  Ascanins,  and 
carrying  off  his  father  Anchises,  who  holds  the 
sceptre  in  bis  right  hand,  shows  its  form  as  worn 


1.  (Serr  ad  Kn.,  it,  M4.)  — 8.  (Theophr,  II.  P.,  it.,  9.— 
Dioecor,  IT,  188.— Adame,  Append.,  •.  t.)— *.  (Varro,  Da  Ling. 
Let,  it.,  p.  46.  — laid,  is.,  II.  —  Ond,  An  Am,  ii,  HI.)  — 4. 
(Orid,  ib,  i,  16s.)  —ft.  (Id,  Feat.,  tL,  JOS.)  -«.  (  Verii  Anew. 
Rei  Afr,  p.  46, 1*4,  198,  ed.  Goee.)— 7.  (Colusa,  ii,  S.)  — 8. 
(Theophr.,  H.  P,  Tit,  8.— Dwaoor,  ii,  107 — Ariatoph,  Acharn, 
4*6.— MitehelLadloo.)— 0.  (Hor,  Cann,iii,  s»,8s.)— 10.  (Cic, 
Da  Ibt,  ii,  91.)—  II.  (Axietot,  H.  A,  ii,  17  j  Tiii,  S;  is,  17. 
-  jKlian,  N.  A,  I,  S.— Id,  ii,  94.— Adams,  Append.,  a.  t.)— It. 
'ttonnegaa.  Lexicon,  4th  ed,  a.  t.) 
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by  kings.  The  ivory  sceptre  (cburnais  tcipio")  o! 
the  kings  of  Rome,  which  descended  to  the  con- 
suls, was  surmounted  by  an  eagle. "  ( Vid.  Insioks  J 
Jupiter  and  Juno,  as  sovereigns  of  the  gods,  were 
represented  with  a  sceptre." 

SCEUCPHOROS  (oicevfyopoc).    (Vid.  Hypebx- 

TB».)  


1.  (Tii,  120.)— 2.  (Horn,  II.,  STiii,  418.— JEarhyl,  Again.,  74 
—  Herod.,  i,  195.)  — 3.  (Uom,  II,  ii,  188,  199,265,  268,  27», 
XTiii,557.— Id,  Od..  ii,  37, 60;  iii.,413.) — 4.  (Id,  Od,  li,S48.» 
—5.  (Id.,  II,  iii,21S;  Tii..277;  iviii,  505.)  —  fi.  (Id.ib,  i,l». 
Od,  xi,9l.— jEach,  Again,  1238.)— 7.  (Xen,  Cyr,  Tii,  3, ,  17; 
Tin,  1,  $38;  3,  v  15.)  — 8.  (Horn,  II,  ii,  46,  100-109.)  — ». 
(Herod,  Tii,  52.)—10.  (Horn,  II,  i,  234-2390—11.  (Horn,  I), 
Tii,  412;  i..  321,328.1  — 12.  (II.,  i.,  246  ;  u,  46.)  —  13.  (Ofid, 
Met.,  lil,  284.)  —  14.  (I,  178.— Fast.,  ti,  38.)— 15.  (Val.  Mai, 
iv..  4,  «  5.1—16.  (Virg,  Xa..  at,  238.— Serv,  ad  loc.—  Iut  ,  s 
43-  laid.  Or.  i,  iviii,  2.)— 17.  (Ovid,  11.  ec.l 
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'■SCHl'NOS  (axtvot),  the  Pistachio,  lentiscus,  or 
the  lentisk  which  produces  mastich.1 

♦SCHISTUS  LAPIS  (oxtorbc  MOoe).  "The 
Sehistus  lapis,"  says  Dr.  Moore,  "  by  burning  which, 
we  find  from  Dioscorides  and  Pliny,  that  hematite 
was  sometimes  counterfeited,  was  probably  an 
ochrey  stone  of  a  slaty  structure,  whence  its  name 
(oxutrbc,  ' split,'  'cloven').  The  best  was  of  a 
somewhat  saffron  colour,  friable,  fissile,  and  resem- 
bling in  structure  and  in  the  cohesion  of  its  layers 
the  fossil  salt  called  ammonia;."1 

♦SCHCEN'ICLUS  (oxoivuOoe),  a  species  of  bird, 
which  Schneider  says  has  been  referred  to  the  Em- 
btriza  Schamiclus,  or  Reed  Sparrow.  This  Adams 
considers  a  very  doubtful  reference,  and  suggests 
the  MotaciUa  arandinacea,  or  Reed  Wren.' 

SCHCENUS  (<S,  4,  oxolvoc),  an  Egyptian  and 
Persian  measure,  the  length  of  which  is  stated  by 
Herodotus*  at  60  stadia,  or  2  parasangs ;  by  Era- 
tosthenes at  40  stadia,  and  by  others  at  38.* 
Strabo  and  Pliny  both  state  that  the  schcenus  varied 
in  different  parts  of  Egypt  and  Persia.*  The  schce- 
nus was  used  especially  for  measuring  land.' 

*SCH(ENUS  (axoivoc),  a  term  applied  to  several 
species  of  Rush.  "According  to  Sprengel,  the 
b(voxoivoc  is  the  Juncus  acutus,  and  the  dXoaxotvot 
the  Schcmus  mariscus,  in  which  opinion  he  is  sup- 
ported by  Stackhouse.  Stephens  gives  nearly  the 
same  account  of  the  Schomi.  Sibthorp  makes  the 
oxolvoc  tela  of  Dioscorides  to  be  the  S.  Holosehmus, 
L.  The  oxolvovuvdof  is  the  most  important  of  this 
tribe.  Moses  Charras  says  of  it, '  The  Schtaumtk  is 
Greek,  and  signifies  the  flower  of  a  reed,  which  is 
the  best  part  of  that  plant.'  Dr.  Hill  also  says  of 
it, '  The  Schwnanth,  or  Junau  odoratus  of  the  shops, 
is  a  dried  stalk  of  a  plant  brought  to  us  from  Arabia, 
sometimes  bare  and  naked,  sometimes  with  the 
leaves  and  flowers  on  it,  or  with  more  or  less  re- 
main&  of  them.'  Sprengel  gives  a  very  interesting 
description  of  this  reed  (which  he  calls  Andropogon 
Schcmanthus)  from  a  specimen  which  ho  got  from 
India."* 

SCHOLA.     (.rid.  Baths,  p.  148.) 

SCIADEION  (BKuiietov).     (Vid.  Umbbacdujm.) 

SCIADEPHORIA  (o-maArfopia).    (Vid.  Hydbia- 

PHOBIA.) 

*SCIA'NA  (mlava),  a  species  offish,  the  Scieena 
con-koto,  L.  It  is  also  called  okivoc  and  oiuvbapiov. 
According  to  Belon,  it  is  about  four  cubits  long, 
and  sometimes  weighs  60  lbs.  Rondelet  says  it  is 
so  like  the  Coracinus  that  the  one  is  often  sold  for 
the  other  in  Rome.' 

•SCILLA  (oicilXa),  a  bulbous-rooted  plant,  the 
Sea  Onion  or  Squill.  "  The  axiXKa  of  Dioscorides 
is  without  doubt,"  says  Adams,  "  the  Scilia  mart- 
lima,  or  Squill.  The  aidXka  'EictfievtSeia  of  Theo- 
phrastus  was  most  probably  the  Scilia  ItaUca,  as 
Stackhouse  suggests."  The  Scilia  maritima,  ac- 
cording to  Sibthorp,  abounds  in  the  island  of  Zante. 
It  is  an  object  of  commerce,  and  is  exported  to 
Holland  and  England.  A  sequin  for  1000  roots  is 
paid  for  collecting  them.  It  is  called  aoKiUa  at 
Constantinople,  and  is  made  into  paste  with  honey 
for  the  asthma,  or  applied  in  cataplasms  to  the 
joints  affected  with  rheumatic  pains.10 

SCIOTHE'RICUM.    (Vid.  HoBOLoaiuat,  p.  600.) 

SCI'PIO.    (Vid.  ScBPTRtm.) 

•SCIU'RUS  (mUmpoc),  the  Squirrel,  or  Saurus 


1.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  1.— Dioacor.,  i.,  181.  —  Adama,  Ap- 
pend., a.  T.j— S.  (Dioac.,  r.,  14S.—  Moore'a  Ancient  Mineral.,  p. 
131.  — Adama,  Append.,  a.T.)  — 3.  (Ariitot.,  II.  A.,  Tiii.,4.— 
Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 4.  (ii.,  6,  9.)—  S.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  zii.,  30 ; 
».,  10.)  —  0.  (Strabo,  p.  803.  — Plin.,  H.  N.,  Ti.,  30.  —  Compare 
Athen.,  iii.,p.  183,  A.)  —  7.  (Herod.,  i.,  88.)  —  8.  (Theophr.,  i., 
ft;  it.,  8. — Dioacor.,  i.,  18  ;  it.,  M. — Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.) — 9. 
( Ariatot.,  II.  A.,  viii.,9.— .Elian,  N.  A.,  ix.,  7.— Adama,  Append., 
a.  t.)— 10.  (Theophr.,  II.  P.,  i.,  7;  Tii.,  ».—  Dioacor.,  ii.,  103.— 
Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.— Walpole'a  Memoire,  vol.  i,  p.  151.) 
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vulgaris.  The  Greek  name  is  derived  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  tail  serving,  as  it  were,  to  shade 
the  body  (okiu  and  oipi).1 

•SCOL'OPAX  or  SCOLOTAX  VwXbiraf  c» 
OKoiunatj),  probably  the  Scciopax  rusticuU,  JL,  or 
Woodcock.  It  is  the  Becassa  of  the  Italians.  Mar- 
tial calls  it  the  "  Rustica  perdix."* 

*SCOLOPENDRA  (oKoXon-ivipa),  a  species  of 
venomous  insect,  the  Centipede,  Scoloptndra  mcrn- 
tans,  L.,  or  some  of  the  kindred  species.  The 
oK.o'KoirtvSpa  xtpoala,  according  to  Adams,  is  proper- 
ly the  8.  morsitans,  or  Centipede ;  the  a.  GaXaovla 
is  the  Aphrodite  aeuleata.  "  Nicander,"  says  Adams, 
"  calls  the  land  Scolopendra  a/i+ucapric,  from  its  ap- 
pearing to  have  two  heads.  Dr.  Clarke  confirms  its 
ancient  character  of  being  extremely  venomous."1 

*SCOLOPEN'DRION  (oKoXormSpiov),  a  species 
of  fern  (otherwise  called  woXvrtddiov).  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  resemblance  which  it  bears  to  the 
OKoXoirhiipa* 

•SCOLOP'IA  (aicofamia),  a  plant ;  according  to 
Stackhouse,  the  Scolopendra  tlectrica* 

SCOLOPS  (on6Xoi>).     (Kj&Crox.) 

•SCOL'YMUS  (mdXvuot),  probably  the  Scolymus 
Hispanieus,  or  Spanish  Cardoons.* 

•SCOMBROS  (oKofiSpoe),  the  Scomber  scombrus, 
or  Mackerel.  "  The  name  of  mackerel  (maeardUs) 
is  found  in  Albertus  Magnus,  and  in  Araaod  de 
Villeneuve.  Authors  are  not  agreed  concerning  its 
etymology.  Some  derive  it  from  maeularius  or 
macularioliu,  in  consequence  of  its  spots ;  others 
from  uaxuptoc,  on  account  of  its  goodness.  But 
there  is  no  likelihood  that  a  word  used  at  all  times 
in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  north  should  be  derived 
from  any  southern  language,  more  particularly  as 
in  most  of  the  parts  of  the  south  this  word  is  not 
known.  Among  the  fish  which  the  ancients  were  a 
accustomed  to  salt,  there  were  some  small  species, 
known  by  the  name  of  scomber,  colias,  and  cordyUa, 
and  which  were  comprised  under  the  generic  name  * 
of  Laccrtus.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  * 
these  were  the  common  mackerel  and  its  approxi- 
mating species.  All  that  is  said  of  them  proves 
that  they  were  common  and  of  small  size.  '  Colias 
laccrtorum  minimi,'  says  Pliny.  Lacertus  was  there- 
fore evidently  a  name  common  to  many  species."' 

♦SCOPS  (maty  or  ita<l>).  "  It  appears  to  be  satis- 
factorily determined  that  this  is  the  species  of  owl 
called  Strix  Scops  by  Linnaeus."' 

•SCORDIUM  (otcbpStov),  the  Teucrium  Scordiua, 
or  Water  Germander,  an  aquatic  plant.  It  derives 
its  name  from  axopbov  or  oKopotiov,  on  account  of 
its  strong  odour  of  garlic' 

•SOORODON  (oKbpotw),  the  Allium  sativum,  or 
manured  Garlic.  ( Vid.  Allium.)  Stackhouse,  how- 
ever, prefers  the  Allium  scorodoprasum,  Stephens 
suggests  that  the  wild  garlic  should  be  called  AfV- 
pooKopodov,  and  not  b^tooKopodov." 

•SCORODOPR'ASON  (oKopoioirpaoov).  "  Some 
of  the  botanical  authorities,"  says  Adams,  "  hold 
it  to  be  the  Allium  Scorodoprasum,  some  the  A.  am- 
peloprasum,  and  others  the  A.  descendens.  I  prefer 
the  first,  which  gets  the  name  of  Ail  recamboU  in 
French."11 

SCORPIO.    (FtAToBMEHTon.) 

*II.  (SKopnioc),  the  Scorpion.  ~ZKopmoe  xepaalot 
is  the  Land  Scorpion,  of  which  Nicander,  .felian, 


1.  (Oppian,  Crn.,  ii.,  686— Adama,  Append.,  a.  r.) — S.  (Aria 
tot.,  H. A.,  ix.,  3.— Adama,  Append.,  a. ».)— 3.  (Ariatot.,  H.  A.,  Jr.. 
7. —  Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.)  — 4.  (Donnegu,  Lex.,  a.T.)  —  9 
(Theophr.,  H.  P.,  Tii.,  1 1.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 6.  (Theophr., 
H.  P.,  tj.,  4.  —  Dioacor.,  iii.,  16.  —  Adama,  Append.,  a.  r.)— 7 
(Ariatot.,  H.  A.,  Ti.,  17.  —  J31ian,  N.  A.,  xit.,  1.  —  Plin.,  H.  N., 
ix.,  U.  —  Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.  —  GrifBth'a  Cavier,  toI.x.,  p. 
333.)— 8.  (Adama.  Append.,  a.  t.)  — 0.  (Dioacor.,  iii.,  Hi  — 
Adanu,  Append., a  t.)— 10.  (Theophr.,  Tii.,  4.— Diotcor.,  ii..  181. 
—Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 11.  (Dioacor.  ii.,  IBS.  —  Adams,  ap- 
pend.,.a.  T.) 
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tnd  other  ancient  authors  desaibe  several  species. 
Sprengel  remarks  that  Nicand  it's  division  of  scor- 
pions had  been  adopted  by  modem  naturalists. 
"  The  scorpion,"  says  Wilkinson,  "  was  among  the 
Egyptians  an  emblem  of  the  goddess  Selk,  though 
we  should  rather  expect  it  to  have  been  chosen  as 
a  type  of  the  Evil  Being.  .Elian  mentions  scorpi- 
ons of  Coptos,  which,  though  inflicting  a  deadly 
sting,  and  dreaded  by  the  people,  so  far  respected 
the  goddess  Isis,  who  was  particularly  worshipped 
in  that  city,  that  women,  in  going  to  express  their 
grief  before  her,  walked  with  bare  feet,  or  lay  upon 
the  ground,  without  receiving  any  injury  from  them." 
"  All  the  fables,"  says  Griffith,  "  which  superstition 
and  ignorance  have  brought  forth,  during  a  series 
of  ages,  respecting  this  animal,  are  exhibited  at 
length  in  the  Natural  History  of  Pliny.  The  an- 
cients, however,  did  observe  that  it  coupled,  and 
was  viviparous ;  that  its  sting  was  pierced,  so  as  to 
give  passage  to  the  poison,  and  that  this  poison  was 
white.  They  farther  remarked  that  the  females 
carried  their  young,  but  they  supposed  that  there 
was  but  one  to  each  mother ;  that  this  had  escaped 
by  stratagem  from  the  general  slaughter  which  she 
had  made  of  her  posterity,  and  that  it  finally  aven- 
ged its  brethren  by  devouring  the  author  of  its  life. 
According  to  others,  the  mother  became  the  prey 
of  her  own  family ;  but,  at  all  events,  the  voracity 
of  these  animals  was  fully  recognised.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  winged  scorpions,  which  excited  aston- 
ishment from  their  size,  such  as  those  which  Me- 
gasthenes  informs  us  were  to  be  found  in  India,  are 
orthoptera  of  the  genus  Pharma,  or  spectrum  or  he- 
miptera  of  that  of  Nepa  of  Linneus.  Pliny  informs 
us  that  the  Psylli  endeavoured  to  naturalize  in  Ita- 
ly the  scorpions  of  Africa,  but  that  their  attempts 
proved  wholly  unsuccessful.  He  distinguishes  nine 
species,  on  the  authority  of  ApoUodorus.  Nicander, 
Who  reckons  one  less,  gives  some  particular  details 
sn  the  subject,  but  is  guided  by  views  purely  medi- 
al.*" 

♦Ill-  A  species  of  fish,  the  Seorpana  porcut,  L., 
called  in  Italian  ScrafancUo;  in  modern  Greek,  any- 
niit,  according  to  Belon  and  Coray.* 

♦IV.  A  species  of  thorny  plant,  which  Anguillara, 
Sprengel,  and  Schneider  agree  in  regarding  as  the 
Spartium  Seorjmu.  Staokhonse,  however,  finds  ob- 
jections to  this  opinion.' 

♦SCORPIOEI'DES  (anopmotiSis),  a  species  of 
plant,  which  Dodonteus  and  Sprengel  agree  in  re- 
ferring to  the  Scorpiurut  nUcatut,  L.,  or  Scorpioida, 
Toumefort.* 

SCRIBjE.  The  scribe  at  Rome  were  public  no- 
taries or  clerks  in  the  pay  of  the  state.  They  were 
chiefly  employed  in  making  up  the  public  accounts, 
copying  out  laws,  and  recording  the  proceedings  of 
the  different  functionaries  of  the  state.  The  phrase 
"  teriptum  faeere"i  was  used  to  denote  their  occu- 
pation. Being  very  numerous,  they  were  divided 
into  companies  or  classes  (decuriat),  and  were  as- 
signed by  lot  to  different  magistrates,  whence  they 
were  named  questorii,  edilicii,  or  praetoril,  from  the 
officers  of  state  to  whom  they  were  attached.*  We 
also  read  of  a  navalis  soriba,  whose  occupation  was 
of  a  very  inferior  order.1  The  appointment  to  the 
office  of  a  "  scriba"  seems  to  have  been  either  made 
on  the  nominatio  of  a  magistrate,  or  purchased. 
Thus  Livy*  tell*  us  that  a  scriba  was  appointed  by 
a  quaestor ;  and  re  meet  with  the  phrase  "deeurUm 


1.  (Sprsagel,  Eat.  de  H  Mad.— Adams,  Append.,  a.  T.— Wil- 
kinson's liana,  and  Customs,  Ac,  toL  t.,  p.  444.— Griffith*!  Co- 
tict,  rol.  ziii.,  p.  414,  dec.)— a.  (AriatoC,  H.  A.,  ii.,  17.— Adams, 
Append.,  a.  T.)  —I.  (Thaophr.,  B.  P.,  ii.,  13, 18.  —  Adams,  Ap- 
pend., s.  r.y—4.  (Dioacor..  it.,  193.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  t.)— S. 
(Lir.,  is.,  40.— Gell.,  si., ».)  —  S.  (Cic,  e.  Vsrr.,  II.,  iii.,  79 ;  e. 
Cat.,  is.,  7 ;  Pro  Clueat.,  4*.— Plio.,  H.  N.,  zxri.,  1,  s.  I.)  —  7. 
(Ftatos,  a. t.  Naralia.)— a  («1, 19.) 


enure,"  to  "purchase  a  company,"  t.  v.,  to  buy  a 
clerk's  place.  Horace,  for  instance,  bought  for  him 
self  a  "  patent  place  as  clerk  in  the  treasury"  (terip- 
tum quattorium  eomparamt').  In  Cicero's  time,  in- 
deed, it  seems  that  any  one  might  become  a  scriba 
or  public  cleric  by  purchase,'  and,  consequently,  as 
freedmen  and  their  sons  were  eligible,  and  constitu- 
ted a  great  portion  of  the  public  clerks  at  Rome,1 
the  office  was  not  highly  esteemed,  though  frequent- 
ly held  by  ingenui  or  freeborn  citizens.  Cicero,4 
however,  informs  us  that  the  scribe  formed  a  re- 
spectable class  of  men,  but  he  thinks  it  necessary 
to  assign  a  reason  for  calling  them  Buch,  as  if  he 
were  conscious  that  he  was  combating  a  populai 
prejudice.  Very  few  instances  are  recorded  of  the 
scribe  being  raised  to  the  higher  dignities  ot  the 
state.  Cn.  Flavius,  the  scribe  of  Appius  Claudius, 
was  raised  to  the  office  of  curule  aedile  in  gratitude 
for  his  making  public  the  various  forms  of  actions, 
which  had  previously  been  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  patricians  (vid.  Actio,  p.  17),  but  the  return- 
ing officer  refused  to  acquiesce  in  his  election  till 
he  had  given  up  his  books  (tabula*  potuit)  and  left 
his  profession.'  The  private  secretaries  of  individ- 
uals were  called  Libkaeii,  and  sometimes  scribe  ab 
epistolis.  In  ancient  times,  as  Festus*  informs  us, 
scriba  was  used  for  a  poet.1 

SCRIBO'NIA  LEX.    ( Yid.  Lsx,  p.  585.) 

SCRI'NIUM.     (Vid.  Capsa.) 

SCRIPLUM.    ( rid.  ScRnpoLOM.) 

SCRIPTA  DUO'DECIM.    (rid.  Latbijncul.., 

SCRIPTUHA  was  that  part  of  the  revenue  of  tte 
Roman  Republic  which  was  derived  from  letting  out 
those  portions  of  the  ager  publicus  which  were  not 
or  could  not  be  taken  into  cultivation  as  pasture- 
land.*  The  name  for  such  parts  of  the  ager  publi- 
cus was  pascua  publico,  taltut,  or  silvtz.  They  were 
let  by  the  censors  to  the  publicani,  like  all  other  vec- 
tigalia ;  and  the  persons  who  let  their  cattle  graze 
on  such  public  pastures  had  to  pay  a  certain  tax  oi 
duty  to  the  publicani,  which,  of  course,  varied- ac- 
cording to  the  number  and  quality  of  the  cattle 
which  they  kept  upon  them.  To  how  much  this 
duty  amounted  is  nowhere  stated,  but  the  revenue 
which  the  state  derived  from  it  appears  to  have 
been  very  considerable.  The  publicani  had  to  keep 
the  lists  of  the  persons  who  sent  their  cattle  upon 
the  public  pastures,  together  with  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  cattle.  From  this  registering  (teri- 
here)  the  duty  itself  was  called  scriptura,  the  public 
pasture-land  ager  tcripturariut,'  and  the  publicani, 
or  their  agents  who  raised  the  tax,  scripturarii. 
Cattle  not  registered  by  the  publicani  were  called 
pecudet  inscripta,  and  those  who  sent  such  cattle 
upon  the  public  pasture  were  punished  according  to 
the  lex  Censoria,"and  the  cattle  were  taken  by  the 
publicani  and  forfeited."  The  lex  Thoria"  did  away 
with  the  scriptura  in  Italy,  where  the  public  pas- 
tures were  very  numerous  and  extensive,  especially 
in  Apulia,"  and  the  lands  themselves  were  now  sold 
or  distributed.  In  the  provinces,  where  the  public 
pastures  were  also  let  out  in  the  same  manner,"  the 
practice  continued  until  the  time  of  the  Empire,  but 
afterward  the  scriptura  is  no  longer  mentioned." 

SCRUTULUM,  or,  more  properly,  Scbipolum  or 
Scriplum  (ypafifia),  the  smallest  denomination  of 
weight  among  the  Romans.    It  was  the  24th  part 


1.  (Tate*sHorace,«l.i.,  p.  S8>— St.  (Cic, II- iii.,  e.  Vsrr.,  79.) 
—I.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xiiL,  37.)— 4.  (I.  e.V— t.  (Coll.,  1.  c)— 6.  (a. 
t.)  —  7.  (Ernesti,  Clar.  Cic,  a.  t.  —  Guttling,  Oeach.  dsr  Rom. 
Stealer.,  p.  374.)  —  8.  (Varro,  Do  Ling.  Lat.,  jr.,  p.  10,  Bip.  — 
Festna,  a.  t.  Saltnm.) —  9.  (Pastas,  i.  r.  Scriptarariaa  ager.)  — 
10.  (Varro,  Da  Ra  Rust.,  ii.,  1.)  — 11.  (Plant.,  Troc,  i.,  3,  4*, 
Ac.)— 13.  (Appian,  Do  Boll.  Cir.,  i.,  37.— Cic.  Brat.,  SO.)— 18. 
(Varro,  De  Ra  Rait ,  I.  c— Lit.,  xxrix.,  39.)— 14.  (Cic,  c  Vsrr., 
II.,  ii.,  3;  Pro  Leg.  Man.,  0  ;  ad  Pom.,  liii.,  05.— Piin.,  H.  N., 
"       ".  (Compare  Ntebnhr.  Hist,  of  Rome,  in,  p-  IS,  A« 


xix..  14.)— 15. 

— Burraann,  Voctig.  'Pop.  Rom.,  r  4.) 
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SCULPTURA 


SCUTUM. 


Of  the  Uncia,  or  the  388th  of  the  Libia,  and  there- 
fore =18  06  grains  English,  which  is  about  the  av- 
erage weight  of  the  scrupular  aurei  still  in  exist- 
ence.   {Vid.  Adkdm.) 

As  a  square  measure,  it  was  the  smallest  division 
of  the  jugerum,  which  contained  888  scrapula.  (  Vid. 
Jdocrom.)  Pliny*  uses  the  word  to  denote  small 
divisions  of  a  degree.  It  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  any  measure. 

Though  the  scrupulum  was  the  smallest  weight 
in  common  use,  we  find  divisions  of  it  sometimes 
mentioned,  as  the  obolus  =$  of  a  scruple,  the  semi- 
obolus  —i  of  an  obolus,  and  the  siliqua  =Jd  of  an 
obolus,  =Jth  of  a  scruple,  which  is  thus  shown  to 
have  been  originally  the  weight  of  a  certain  number 
of  seeds.* 
"  Semioboli  duplum  est  obolus,  quern  pondere  duplo 

Gramma  vocant,  scriplum  nostri  dixere  priori*. 

Semina  sex  alii  sUiquis  latitantia  eurvis 

Atlribuunt  seriplo,  lentisve  grana  bis  otto, 

Aut  totidem  speltas  numerant,  trisUste  lupinos 

Bis  duo." 

SCULPTU'RA  (yXv^ii)  properly  means  the  art 
of  engraving  figures  upon  metal,  stone,  wood,  and 
similar  materials,  but  is  sometimes  improperly  ap- 
plied by  modern  writers  to  the  statuary  art,  which 
is  explained  in  a  separate  article.  {Vid.  Statu  art.) 
There  are  two  different  forms  of  the  word,  both  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  viz.,  scalpo,  scalptura,  and  sculpo, 
sculpiura  (in  Greek  yXufyt  and  yMfa).  The  gen- 
eral opinion  is,  that  both  scalpo  and  sculpo,  with  their 
derivatives,  signify  the  same  thing,  only  different  in 
degree  of  perfection,  so  that  scalplura  would  signify 
a  coarse  or  rude,  sculpiura  an  elaborate  and  perfect 
engraving.  This  opinion  is  chiefly  based  upon  the 
following  passages :  Horat.,  Sal.,  ii.,  3,  22. — Ovid, 
Met.,  x.,  848. — Vitruv.,  iv.,  6.'  Others,  again,  be- 
:eve  that  scalpo  (yAupw)  signifies  to  cut  figures  into 
the  material  (intaglio),  and  sculpo  {yTiiijKj)  to  produce 
raised  figures,  as  in  cameos.  But  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  the  ancients  themselves  made  or  ob- 
sorved  such  a  distinction. 

It  may  be  expedient,  however,  in  accordance  with 
this  distinction,  to  divide  sculpture  into  two  depart- 
ments :  1.  The  art  of  cutting  figures  into  the  mate- 
rial (intaglios),  which  was  chiefly  applied  to  produ- 
cing seals  and  matrices  for  the  mints ;  and,  2.  The 
art  of  producing  raised  figures  (cameos),  which 
served  for  the  most  part  as  ornaments. 

I'ho  former  of  these  two  branches  was  much 
more  extensively  practised  among  the  ancients  than 
in  modern  times,  which  arose  chiefly  from  the  gen- 
eral custom  of  every  free  man  wearing  a  seal-ring. 
(Vid.  Rmas.)  The  first  engravings  in  metal  or 
stone,  which  served  as  seals,  were  simple  and  rude 
signs  without  any  meaning,  sometimes  merely  con- 
sisting of  a  round  or  square  hole.4  In  the  second 
stage  of  the  art,  certain  symbolical  or  conventional 
forms,  as  in  the  worship  of  the  gods,  were  introdu- 
ced, until  at  last,  about  the  age  of  Phidias  and  Prax- 
iteles, this,  like  the  other  branches  of  the  fine  arts, 
had  completed  its  free  and  unrestrained  career  of  de- 
velopment, and  was  carried  to  such  a  degree  of  per- 
fection, that,  in  the  beauty  of  design  as  well  as  of  ex- 
ecution, the  works  of  the  ancients  remain  unrivalled 
down  to  the  present  day.  But  few  of  the  names  of 
the  artists  who  excelled  in  this  art  have  come  down 
to  us.  Some  intaglios,  as  well  as  cameos,  have  a 
name  engraved  upon  them,  but  it  is  in  all  cases  more 
probable  that  such  are  the  names  of  the  owners 
rather  than  those  of  the  artists.  The  first  artist 
who  is  mentioned  as  an  engraver  of  stones  is  Theo- 


1.  (H.  N„  n.,  7.)— S.  (iUwim.  Fwm.,  Do  Pond.,  t.,  8-13.)— 1. 
(Compare  tho  fommeotatora  on  Sort.,  Glib.,  10.)— 4.  (Mayor, 
Bonatgeachichl*.  i ,  10.) 
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dorus,  the  son  of  Telecles,  the  Samian,  who  fngitv 
ved  the  stone  in  the  ring  of  Polycrates.1  The  most 
celebrated  among  them  was  Pyrgoteles,  who  engra- 
ved the  seal-rings  for  Alexander  the  Great.'  The 
art  continued  for  a  long  time  after  Pyrgoteles  in  a 
very  high  state  of  perfection,  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  applied  about  this  period  to  ornamental  works ; 
for  several  of  the  successors  of  Alexander  and  other 
wealthy  persons  adopted  the  custom,  which  was 
and  is  still  very  prevalent  in  the  East,  of  adorning 
their  gold  and  silver  vessels,  craters,  candelabras, 
and  the  like,  with  precious  stones,  on  which  raised 
figures  (cameos)  were  worked.*  Among  the  same 
class  of  ornamental  works  we  may  reckon  such 
vessels  and  patera;  as  consisted  of  one  stone,  upon 
which  there  was  in  many  cases  a  whole  series  of 
raised  figures  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship.4 
Respecting  the  various  precious  and  other  stones 
which  the  ancient  artists  used  in  these  works,  see 
Mutter.* 

As  regards  the  technical  part  of  the  art  of  work- 
ing in  precious  stones,  we  only  know  the  following 
particulars.  The  stone  was  first  polished  by  the 
politor,  and  received  either  a  plane  or  convex  sur- 
face ;  the  latter  was  especially  preferred,  when  the 
stone  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  seal.  The  sculp- 
tor himself  used  iron  or  steel  instruments  moisten- 
ed with  oil,  and  sometimes  also  a  diamond  framed 
in  iron.  These  metal  instruments  were  either  sharp 
and  pointed,  or  round.'  The  stones  which  were 
destined  to  be  framed  in  rings,  as  well  as  those 
which  were  to  be  inlaid  in  gold  or  silver  vessels, 
then  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  sculptor  into 
those  of  the  goldsmith  (annularius,  compositor). 

Numerous  specimens  of  intaglios  and  cameos  are 
still  preserved  in  the  various  museums  of  Europe, 
and  are  described  in  numerous  works.  For  the  lit- 
erature of  the  subject,  see  Miiller.* 

ZKTPIA.  AIKH  (mnpia  iUt/)  is  thus  explained  by 
Pollux :  Imipiav  Slurp/  6vofia(ovotv  oi  Kufii^ioiiSaena- 
Xoi  tr/v  Tpaxelav  ol  yap  QvyoAiKO&vret  ioK^irrovro  elf 
Xicipov  #  tic  AJjftvov  airootifulv.  By  rpaxeia  Sir*  is 
meant  one  beset  with  difficulties,  in  which  the  plain- 
tiff had  to  encounter  every  sort  of  trickery  and  eva- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  defendant.  On  the  appointed 
day  of  trial  both  parties  were  required  to  be  present 
in  court,  and  if  either  of  them  did  not  appear,  judg- 
ment was  pronounced  against  him,  unless  he  had 
some  good  excuse  to  offer,  such  as  illness  or  inevi- 
table absence  abroad.  Cause  was  shown  by  some 
friend  on  bis  behalf,  supported  by  an  affidavit  called 
imtuooia,  in  answer  to  which  the  opponent  was  al- 
lowed to  put  in  a  counter-affidavit  (avdvwauoola), 
and  the  court  decided  whether  the  excuse  was  val- 
id. It  seems  to  have  become  a  practice  with  per- 
sons who  wished  to  put  off  or  shirk  a  trial,  to  pre- 
tend that  they  had  gone  to  some  island  in  the  ^Egean 
Sea,  either  on  business  or  on  the  public  service; 
and  the  isles  of  Scyrus  (one  of  the  Cydades),  Lem- 
nos,  and  Imbrus  were  particularly  selected  for  that 
purpose.  Shammers  of  this  kind  were  therefor* 
nicknamed  Lemnians  and  Imbriahs.* 

SCYTHjE  (mcvflaO.    ( Vid.  Dckosioi.) 

SCUTUM  (dvpeor),  the  Roman  shield  worn  by 
the  heavy-armed  infantry,  instead  of  being  round 
like  the  Greek  Curses,  was  adapted  to  the  form  of 
the  human  body  by  being  made  either  oval  or  of  the 
shape  of  •  door  (4ipa),  which  it  also  resembled  in 
being  made  of  wood  or  wickerwork,  and  from  which, 


1.  (Horod.,  iii..  41.)— 8.  (Winetolmnn,  Ti.,p.  107,  *«.)— S. 
(Athen.,  xi.,  p.  781. — Cic,  c.  Verr.,  II.,  it.,  27,  &©.)— 4.  (Appi- 
au,  Mithr.,  1 IV— Cic  1.  e — Plio.,  H.  N.,  nxrii.,  S.)— 4.  (Ai- 
chuol.,  4  313.)  —  6.  (Plio.,  H.  N..  xxrrii.,  76.— Muller,  Area.,  ♦ 
314,3.)— 7.  (ArchaH>l.,«31S,&o.)— 8.  (Pollux,  Oonro.,  vpi.,  ot, 
81 — Kdhn,  ad  loc.— Suidaa,  >.  t.  Xmplar  Hn/w.— Heaiciu,  a,  v 
"laeVuoc.  —  Steph.,  Thoa,  8484.  c,  a.  t.  £»pac.  —  Denotta  ov 
Olrmpiod    1174.— Meier,  An.  Proc  «•» 
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consequently  aa  Greek  namo  wan  donvod.  Two 
of  its  tonus  are  shown  in  the  woodcut  at  page 
*QA      Tliiit  which  is  here  exhibited  is  also  of  fre- 


rnient  occurrence,  and  is  given  on  the  same  authori- 
ty :  in  this  case  the  shield  is  curved,  so  as  in  part 
to  encircle  the  body.  The  terms  clipeut  and  icutum 
are  often  confounded  ;  but  that  they  properly  deno- 
ted different  kinds  of  shields  is  manifest  from  the 
passages  of  Livy  and  other  authors  which  are  quo- 
ted in  p.  103,  289.  In  like  manner,  Plutarch  dis- 
tinguishes the  Roman  Qvptoc  from  the  Greek  ioirif 
in  his  Life  of  Titus  Flaminius.1  In  Eph.,  vi.,  16, 
St.  Paul  uses  the  term  &vpe6c  rather  than  u<ntc  or 
oanof,  because  he  is  describing  the  equipment  of  a 
Roman  soldier.  (Vid.  Arma,  p.  95.*)  These  Ro- 
man shields  are  called  scuta  longa ;'  Qvptovc  hum- 
Keif.*  Polybius*  says  their  dimensions  were  4  feet 
by  3}.  The  shield  was  held  on  the  left  arm  by 
means  of  a  handle,  and  covered  the  left  shoulder. 

•SCYL'IUM  (axifcov),  a  species  of  Shark,  proba- 
tlv  the  Squalus  canicula,  or  Bounce.' 

"SCYTALE  (a*vTaX»),  I.  is  the  name  applied  to 
a  secret  mode  of  writing,  by  which  the  Spartan 
ephors  communicated  with  their  kings  and  generals 
when  abroad.'  When  a  king  or  general  left  Sparta, 
the  ephors  gave  to  aim  a  staff  of  a  definite  length 
and  thickness,  and  retained  for  themselves  another 
of  precisely  the  same  size.  When  they  had  any 
communication  to  make  to  him,  they  cut  the  mate- 
rial upon  which  they  intended  to  write  into  the 
shape  of  a  narrow  riband,  wound  it  round  their  staff, 
and  then  wrote  upon  it  the  message  which  they  had 
to  send  to  him.  When  the  strip  of  writing  material 
was  taken  from  the  staff,  nothing  but  single  letters 
appeared,  and  in  this  state  the  strip  was  sent  to  the 
general,  who,  after  having  wound  it  around  his  staff, 
was  able  to  read  the  communication.  This  rude 
and  imperfect  mode  of  sending  a  secret  message 
most  have  come  down  from  early  times,  although 
no  instance  of  it  is  recorded  previous  to  the  time  of 
Pausanias.*  In  later  times,  the  Spartans  used  the 
scytsle  sometimes  also  as  a  medium  through  which 
they  sent  their  commands  to  subject  and  allied 
towns.* 

•II.  (£*btoXi7),  the  Blue-bellied  Snake.  "  From 
Nicander's  description  of  the  scytale,"  says  Adams, 
"  it  is  clear  that  it  nearly  resembled  the  aniphisbee- 
na.  In  the  Latin  translation  of  Avicenna  it  is  ren- 
dered titeeuhu.  Avicenna  says  it  resembles  the 
amphisnama  both  in  form  and  in  the  effects  of  its 
sting.    Hence  Sprengel  refers  the  scytale  to  the 


1.  (p.  688,  ad.  Staph.)—!.  (Joerpboa,  u  quoted  is  p.  7%,  art. 
PtSOFLU.— Florae,  iii.,  10.)— 3.  (Vita;.,  JEn.,  Tiii.,  An.— Orid, 
Feat.,  Ti.,*W.)  — 4.  (Jaeeph.,  Ant.  Jod., Tiii.,  7,  t  «.)—».  (Ti, 
St.)— «.  ( Ariatot.,  H.  A.,  vi.,  10.— Oppien,  Hal.,  I.— Adane,  Ap- 
pend., a  t.)— T.  (Plot.,  Lreend.,  10.— SchoLad  Thucyd.i.,  111. 
-SnUae,  a.  ».)-«.  (Cora.  Nap.,  Pama., ».)—».  (Xen.,  He'l.,  t, 
«.»n.) 


Anguu  trim,  a  serpent  which  differs  in  length  on.* 
from  the  Anguu  fragilu,  or  Blindworm.'" 

SE'CTIO.  "  Those  are  called  Becto<-es  who  buy 
property  publiee."*  Property  was  said  to  lie  sold 
publice  {venire  publiee)  when  a  man's  property  waa 
sold  by  the  state  in  consequence  of  a  condemnatio, 
•nd  for  the  purpose  of  repayment  to  the  state  of 
such  sums  of  money  as  the  condemned  person  had 
improperly  appropriated,  or  in  consequence  of  a 
proscriptio.*  Such  a  sale  of  all  a  man's  property 
was  a  sectio  ;*  and  sometimes  the  things  sold  were 
called  sectio.*  The  sale  was  effected  by  the  prte- 
tor  giving  to  the  quaestors  the  bonorum  pussessio, 
in  reference  to  which  the  phrase  "  bona  publiee  pos- 
tideri"  is  used.  The  property  was  sold  sub  hasta. 
and  the  sale  transferred  Quiritarian  ownership,  to 
which  Gaius  probably  alludes  in  a  mutilated  pas- 
sage.' The  sector  was  entitled  to  the  interdictum 
sectorium  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  possession  of 
the  property ;'  but  be  took  the  property  with  all  its 
liabilities.  An  bereditas  that  had  fallen  to  the  fiscus 
was  sold  in  this  way,  and  the  sector  acquired  th* 
hereditatis  petitio. 

SECTOR.    (Vid.  Sscno.) 

SECTORIUM  INTERDICTUM.    (Vid.  Imtes 
dictum,  p.  643;  Sectio.) 

SECU'RIS,  dim.  SECURICULA  (dfiwj,  jrtWiror) 
an  Axe  or  Hatchet  The  axe  was  either  made  with 
a  single  edge,  or  with  a  blade  or  head  on  each  side 
of  the  haft,  the  latter  kind  being  denominated  bipen- 
au  (weXiicvc  durrd/tor,  or  u/i^iori/toc*).  As  the  axe 
was  not  only  an  instrument  of  constant  use  in  the 
hands  of  the  carpenter  and  the  husbandman,  but 
was,  moreover,  one  of  the  earliest  weapons  of  at- 
tack,' a  constituent  portion  of  the  Roman  fasces, 
and  a  part  of  the  apparatus  when  animals  were 
slain  in  sacrifice,  we  find  it  continually  recurring 
under  a  great  variety  of  forms  upon  coins,  gems, 
and  bas-reliefs.  In  the  woodcut  to  the  article  Scif- 
tbdm,  the  young  Ascanius  holds  a  battle-axe  in  his 
hand.  Also  real  axe-heads,  both  of  stone  and  met- 
al, are  to  be  seen  in  many  collections  of  antiquities 
Besides  being  made  of  bronze  and  iron,  and  more 
rarely  of  silver,"  axe-heads  hsve  from  the  earliest 
times  and  among  all  nations  been  made  of  stone. 
They  are  often  found  in  sepulchral  tumuli,  and  are 
arranged  in  our  museums  together  with  chisels,  both 
of  stone  and  of  bronze,  under  the  name  of  cell*.  ( Vid. 
Dolabra.) 

The  prevalent  use  of  the  axe  on  the  field  of  bat 
tie  was  generally  characteristic  of  the  Asiatic  na- 
tions," whose  troops  are  therefore  called  tecurigera 
catena."  As  usual,  we  find  the  Asiatic  custom 
propagating  itself  over  the  north  of  Europe.  The 
bipennis  and  the  spear  were  the  chief  weapons  of 
the  Franks." 

In  preparing  for  a  conflict,  the  metallic  axe  was 
sharpened  with  a  whetstone  (aubigunt  in  cote  seen 
ret'*). 

SECUTO'RES.     (Vid.  Gladiatorm,  p  477.) 

SEISACHTHEIA  (aeiadxOeia),  a  disburdening 
ordinance,  was  the  first  and  preliminary  step  in  the 
legislation  of  Solon.1'  The  real  nature  of  this  meas- 
ure was  a  subject  of  doubt  even  among  the  ancients 
themselves ;  for,  while  some  state  that  Solon  there- 
by cancelled  all  debts,  others  describe  it  as  a  mere 
reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest.  But  from  the  va- 
rious accounts  in  Plutarch  and  the  grammarians,  i< 


1.  (Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 1.  (Gaina,  jr.,  146.— Felttii,  a.  r. 
Sectoree.)— S.  (Lit.,  mxriii.,  60.— Cic  in  V«rr.,  II.,  i.,  SO.)— 4 
(Cie.,  Pro  S.  Koac.  Amar.,  *6,  41,  Ae.y—i.  (Tacit.,  Hiat.,  i„  W>.) 
—6.  (iii.,  80.— Compare  Varro,  Da  Re  Rnet.,  ii.,  10,  a.  4.  —  T» 
cit.,  Hnrt.,  i.,  *>.)  —  T.  (Gaina,  if.,  146.)—!  (Agathiaa,  Hiat- 
ii,  5,  p.  71,  74.)— ».  (Horn.,  II.,  it.,  711.—  Snet.,  Oalba,  18.)- 
10.  (Virr.,  .Sn,  tm  J07.— Wilkineon'e  Man.  and  Cnet  of  Egypt 
i.,n.*M.)  — 11.  (Cart.,  iii.,  4.)—  11  (Vol.  Flacc.,  Arena  t 
188.)  —  II.  (Agathiaa,  1.  c.)  —  14.  (Virf.,  M*. ,  rii.,  tm.)  —  II 
(Plat.,  Sol.,  16.— Diof.  Laert.,  i.,  41.) 
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Menu  to  be  dear  that  the  oeiaaxSeia  consisted  of 
fuur  distinct  measures.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
redaction  of  the  rate  of  interest ;  and  if  this  was,  as 
it  appears,  retrospective,  it  would  naturally,  in  many 
cases,  wipe  off  a  considerable  part  of  the  debt.  The 
second  part  of  the  measure  consisted  in  lowering 
the  standard  of  the  silver  coinage,  that  u,  Solon 
made  73  old  drachmas  to  be  worth  100  new  ones ; 
so  that  the  debtor,  in  paying  off  his  debt,  gained 
atber  more  than  one  fourth.  Bockh'  supposes  that 
it  was  Solon's  intention  to  lower  the  standard  of 
the  coinage  only  by  one  fourth,  that  is,  to  make  75 
old  drachmas  equal  to  100  new  ones,  but  that  the 
new  coin  proved  to  be  lighter  than  he  had  expected. 
The  third  part  consisted  in  the  release  of  mort- 
gaged lands  from  their  encumbrances,  and  the  res- 
toration of  them  to  their  owners  as  full  property. 
How  this  was  effected  is  not  clear.  Lastly,  Solon 
abolished  the  law  which  gave  to  the  creditor  a  right 
to  the  person  of  bis  insolvent  debtor,  and  he  restored 
to  their  full  liberty  those  who  had  been  enslaved  for 
debt. 

This  great  measure,  when  carried  into  effect,  gave 
general  satisfaction,  for  it  conferred  the  greatest 
benefits  upon  the  poor  without  depriving  the  rich 
of  too  much,  and  the  Athenians  expressed  their 
thankfulness  by  a  public  sacrifice,  which  they  called 
aeiadxfieia,  and  by  appointing  Solon  to  legislate  for 
them  with  unlimited  power.1 

*SELl'NON  (oiluvm).  - 1  agree  with  Sprengel," 
says  Adams,  "  in  thinking  this  the  Avium  Petrtmdi- 
non,  or  Carted  Parsley,  although  Stackbouse  be 
doubtful.  Ludovicus  Nonnius  correctly  remarks 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Petroie- 
linon  of  the  ancients,  or  Macedonian  Parsley.'" 

SELLA.  The  general  term  for  a  seat  or  chair  of 
any  description.  The  varieties  most  deserving  of 
notice  are : 

I.  Sill*  Cciulis,  the  chair  of  state.  Curuli*  is 
derived  by  the  ancient  writers  from  eurrut  f  but  it 
more  probably  contains  the  same  root  as  curim, 
which  is  also  found  in  Quiritet,  curtate;  the  Greek 
mpioc,  Koipavoc,  Ate.  (Vid.  Comitia,  p.  S95.)  The 
sella  curulia  is  said  to  have  been  used  at  Rome  from 
a  very  remote  period  as  an  emblem  of  kingly  power 
(hence  "curuli  regis  sella  adonuaif"),  having  been 
imported,  along  with  various  other  insignia  of  roy- 
alty, from  Etruria,'  according  to  one  account  by 
Tullus  Hostilius  ;'  according  to  another  by  the  el- 
der Tarquinius;*  while  Silius  names  Vetulonli  as 
the  city  from  which  it  was  immediately  derived.* 
Under  the  Republic,  the  right  of  sitting  upon  this 
chair  belonged  to  the  consuls,  praetors,  curule  eediles, 
and  censors;"  to  the  flamen  dialis"  (vid.  Flamen); 
to  the  dictator,  and  to  those  whom  he  deputed  to 
act  under  himself,  as  the  magittcr  equitum,  mnce  he 
might  be  said  to  comprehend  all  magistracies  with- 
in himself."  After  the  downfall  of  the  constitution, 
it  was  assigned  to  the  emperors  also,  or  to  their 
statues  in  their  absence ;"  to  the  augustales,1*  and 
perhaps  to  the  prsfectus  urbi."  It  was  displayed 
upon  all  great  public  occasions,  especially  in  the 
circus  and  theatre,"  sometimes  even  after  the 
death  of  the  person  to  whom  it  belonged,  a  mark 
of  special  honour  bestowed  on  Marcellus,  German- 

1  (Staatah.,  I.,  p.  17.)— <.  (not.,  Sol.,  IS.— Compare  8oidaa, 
Heeych,  Etjrm.  Mag.,  I.  T.  —  Cic,  Da  Republ.,  ii.,  34.  —  Wach- 
•muth,  Hell.  Alt.,  f.,  i.,  p.  S49.)  —  3.  (Dioecor.,  iii.,  67.— Theo- 
phraat.,  H.  P.,  i.,  S.  —  Adam*,  Append.,  a.  v.)  —  4.  (Anl.  Gall., 
lii.,  18.-  Featue,  a.  T.  Curolee.— Samoa  ail  Viig  jEh.,  ii.,  834. 
—laid.,  ix,  11,  11.)— 5.  (Lit.,  j.,  SO.)— 0.  (Lit.,  {.,  8.)— 7.  (Ma- 
erob..  Sat.,  i., «.)— 8.  (Flor.,  i,  ».)—».  <««.,  487.)— 10.  (Lir., 
U..M;  vii.,  |;  ix.,4«;  i.,  7;  xt.,  45.  —  Aol.  GolU  »i..  ».  *c) 
-11.  (Li».,  i.,  SO;  xiTii.,  8)— IS.  (Dion  Cea*.,  xliii.,  48.— LiT., 
ii.,  31.— Featua,  a.  t.  Sella  enroll*.)— 13.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  it.,  SO. 
-Hist.,  ii.,  69 — Serrioe,  I.  e.)— 14.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii.,  81.)— IS. 
(Spanheim,  Da  Prart.  et  Uiu  Numiam.,  x.,  3,  «1.)  —  1«.  (Lit., 
ii..  31  -Suoton.,  0««t.,  43.— Dion  Caaa..  Mii.,  4.) 
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icus,  and  Pertinax ;"  and  it  wss  the  seat  of  ths 
praetor  when  he  administered  yssr're*  In  the  prov- 
inces it  was  assumed  by  inferior  magistrates  when 
they  exercised  proconsular  cr  propvsjtorian  authori- 
ty, as  we  infer  from  its  appearing  along  with  fasces 
on  a  coin  of  the  Gens  Fnpia,  struck  at  Niceta,  in 
Bilhynia,  and  bearing  the  name  A  VAOC  IlOvniOC 
TAJJIAC.  We  find  it  occasionally  exhibited  on  the 
medals  of  foreign  monarchs  likewise,  on  those  of 
Ariobarzanes  II.  of  Cappadocia,  for  it  was  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Romans  to  present  a  curule  chair,  an 
ivory  sceptre,  a  toga  prctexta,  and  such  jke  orna- 
ments, as  tokens  of  respect  and  confidence  to  those 
rulers  whose  friendship  they  desired  to  cultivate.' 

The  sella  curulis  appears  from  the  first  to  have 
been  ornamented  with  ivory,  and  this  is  commonly 
ind icated  by  such  expressions  as  curule  ebur;  Numiim 
tculptile  dentil  oput ;  and  iXcfavrivoc  itypoc  ;*  at  « 
later  period  it  was  overlaid  with  gold,  and  conse- 
quently we  find  difpovc  hrtxpvaovc,  {rpovavc  xoro- 
xpiaovf,  riv  dl+pav  tov  Kexpvooftfvov,  recurring  con- 
stantly in  Dion  Cassius,  who  frequently,  however 
employs  the  simple  form  ifypct  apx"°'-  In  shape 
it  long  remained  extremely  plain,  closely  resembling 
a  common  folding  (plicatilit)  camp-stool  with  crook- 
ed legs.  These  last  gave  rise  to  the  name  uymXb- 
■xovc  Ai+poc,  found  in  Plutarch  ;*  they  strongly  re- 
mind us  of  elephant's  teeth,  which  they  may  have 
been  intended  to  imitate,  and  the  Emperor  Aurelian 
proposed  to  construct  one  in  which  each  foot  was  to 
consist  of  an  enormous  tusk  entire.* 

The  form  of  the  sella  curulis,  as  it  is  commonly 
represented  upon  the  denarii  of  the  Roman  families, 
is  given  in  p.  431.  In  the  following  cut  arc  repre- 
sented two  pairs  of  bronze  legs  belonging  to  a  sella 
curulis  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Naples,'  and  a 
sella  curulis  copied  from  the  Vatican  collection. 


II.  Bisellium.  The  word  is  found  in  no  classi- 
cal author  except  Varro,'  according  to  whom  it 
means  a  seat  large  enough  to  contain  two  persons. 
We  learn  from  various  inscriptions  that  the  right 
of  using  a  seat  of  this  kind  upon  public  occasions 
was  granted  as  a  mark  of  honour  to  distinguished 
persons  by  the  magistrates  and  people  in  provincial 
towns.  The-e  are  examples  of  this  in  an  inscrip- 
tion found  at  /isa,  which  called  forth  the  long,  learn- 
ed, rambling  dissertation  of  Chiraentelli,*  and  in 
two  others  found  at  Pompeii."  In  another  inscrip- 
tion we  have  Bisilliatus  Honor  ;"  in  another," 
containing  the  roll  of  an  incorporation  of  carpenters, 
one  of  the  ofilce-bearers  is  styled  Colleo.  I.  Biskl- 


1.  (Dion  Caaa^  liii.,  30 ;  lxxir.,  4.  —  Tacit.,  Ann.,  n.,  83,  and 
Comment,  of  Lipa.  —  Spanheim,  x.,  9,  <t  1.) — 2.  (Cic.  in  verr., 
II.,  ii.,  38.— Val.  Max.,  iii.,  4,  1.  —  Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  75.  —  Mart., 
ii.,  08, 18.)— 3.  (LiT.,  xxx.,  11;  xlii.,  14.  —  Polyb.,  Exc.  Leaf., 
exxi.— Cic.  ad  Fern.,  xr.,  S.  —  Spanheim,  lb.,  x.,  4.)  —  4.  (Ho*.. 
Ep.,  i.,  8,  S3.  —  Orid,  ex  Pont.,  it.,  0,  S7.)  —  3.  (Mario*,  8.)— «. 
(Vopiac,  Firm..  3.) — 7.  (Mu».  Barb.,  toI.  tj.,  ut.  88.) — 8.  (Lin* 
Ltt.,  v,  ItS,  ed.  Mailer.)  —  0.  (Gnrr.,  The*.  Antiq.  Rom.,  to! 
Tii.,  p.  1030.)— 10.  (Orelli,  Ineerip.,  n.  4048,  4044.)— 11.  (Orelli, 
4043.)— IS.  (Orelli,  4055.)— 13.  (Compare  OreUi,  4046,  4047  ' 
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Two  bronze  biseliia  were  discovered  at  Pompeii, 
and  thus  all  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  form  of 
the  seat  has  been  removed.  One  of  these  is  en- 
tTaved  above.1 

III.  Sella  Gestatoeia'  or  Febtobia,*  a  sedan 
used  both  in  town  and  country*  by  men*  as  well  as 
by  women'  (muUebris  sella').  It  is  expressly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Lectica,'  a  portable  bed  or 
sofa,  in  which  the  person  carried  lay  in  a  recumbent 
position,  while  the  sella  was  a  portable  chair  in 
which  the  occupant  sat  upright ;  but  they  are  some- 
times confounded,  as  by  Martial.'  It  differed  from 
the  cathedra  also,  but  in  what  the  difference  consist- 
ed it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  ( Vid,  Cathedea.) 
The  sella  was  sometimes  entirely  open,  as  we  infer 
from  the  account  given  by  Tacitus  of  the  death  of 
Galba,"  but  more  frequently  shut  in.11  Dion  Cas- 
sius"  pretends  that  Claudius  first  employed  the  cov- 
ered sella,  but  in  this  he  is  contradicted  by  Sueto- 
nius" and  by  himself.'*  It  appears,  however,  not  to 
have  been  introduced  until  long  after  the  lectica 
was  common,  since  we  scarcely,  if  ever,  find  any 
allusion  to  it  until  the  period  of  the  Empire.  The 
sells  were  made  sometimes  of  plain  leather,  and 
sometimes  ornamented  with  bone,  ivory,  silver,1*  or 
gold,"  according  to  the  rank  or  fortune  of  the  pro- 
prietor. They  were  furnished  with  a  pillow  to  sup- 
port the  head  and  neck  (ccrvicaP-1) ;  when  made 
roomy,  the  epithet  laxa  was  applied ;"  when  smaller 
than  usual,  they  were  termed  scllula ;"  the  motion 
was  so  easy  that  one  might  study  without  incon- 
venience,** while,  at  the  same  time,  it  afforded 
healthful  exercise.*1 

IV.  Sella  of  different  kinds  are  mentioned  in- 
cidentally in  ancient  writers,  accompanied  by  epi- 
thets which  serve  to  point  out  generally  the  purpo- 
ses for  which  they  were  intended.  Thus  we  read 
of  sella  balneares,  sella  Umsoria,  tella  oisteiricia, 
sella  familiarica  v.  pertusa,  and  many  others.  Both 
Varro"  and  Festus"  have  preserved  the  word  seli- 
ouastrum.  The  former  classes  it  along  with  sedes, 
tedile,  solium,  sella;  the  latter  calls  them  "sedilia 
antiqui  generis ;"  and  Arnobius  includes  them  among 
common  articles  of  furniture.    No  hint,  however, 

1.  (Moa.  Borbon.,  vol.  ii.,  ut.  11.)— t.  (Sort.,  Ncr.,  St.— 
Viiell.,  18.— Ammiin.,  nil.,*.)— 3.  (Cad.  Aaraliaa.,  t..  S ;  ii.,  1.) 
—  4.  (Tacit.,  Abb.,  iit.,  4.  — Sort.,  Claud.,  tS.)—  S.  (Tacit., 
Hiat.,  i., S3;  ill.,  83.— Jut.,  iii.,  141.— Mart.,  ix.,  *3.)— 0.  (Ta- 
cit., Abb.,  xit.,  4.  — Jot.,  i.,  It4.  — Id.,  tl,  S3*.)  — 7.  (Sort, 
Otbo,  8.)— 8.  (Saet.,  Claud..  19.— Mart.,  i.,  10  ;  xl.,  W.— Sen- 
eca, brer.  Tit..  11.)—*.  (hr,  41.)— 10.  (Hiat.,  i.,  IS,  Ac)  —  11. 
(Jot.,  i.,  198.— Sort., Ner.,18.— Vitell.,  18—  Otho,8.>— 11.  (Ix., 
%.)— 13.  (Octar.,  S3.)— 14.  (xhrii.,  U  ;  In.,  43.)— IS.  (Lamp., 
Elagab.,  4.)—  IB.  (Cited.,  Honor.  Com.,  it.,  S83.)— 17.  (Jar., 
ti.,  Stt.  and  achol.)— 18.  (Senec,  De  ConaL,  14.)— ID.  (Tacit., 
Hiat.,  iii.,  8$.)— 10.  (Plin.,  Ep.,  iii.,  S.)-41.  (Seaec,  brer.  Tit., 
It.— Oalan,  Da  Tuend.  VaL,  ri.F  4.-C«liue  Anrel.,  1.  c>— M. 
.t.  L.T..  1S8.)-M.  (..».) 


is  given  by  any  of  these  authorities  which  could  lead 
us  to  conjecture  the  shape,  nor  is  any  additional 
light  thrown  upon  the  question  by  Hyginus,  who 
tells  us,  when  describing  the  constellations,  that 
Cassiopeia  is  seated  "  in  siliquastro." 

Of  chairs  in  ordinary  use  for  domestic  purposes, 
a  great  variety,  many  displaying  great  taste,  has 
been  discovered  in  excavations,  or  are  seen  repre- 
sented in  ancient  frescoes.    The  first  cut  annexed 


represents  a  bronze  one  from  the  Museum  at  Na- 
ples :'  the  second,  two  chairs,  of  which  the  one  on 


the  right  hand  is  in  the  Vatican,  and  the  other  is  ta- 
ken from  a  painting  at  Pompeii.'  A  chair  of  a  very 
beautiful  form  is  given  in  the  Mus.  Barb? 

V.  Sells  Equkstbes.    (Vid.  Ephiffiom.) 

SE'MATA.     (Vid.  Funds,  p.  457.) 

SEMEIOTICA  (rd  Zi7/«t<jn*dx),  one  of  the  five 
parts  into  which,  according  to  some  authors,  the 
ancients  divided  the  whole  science  of  medicine. 
(Vid.  Medicina.)  The  more  ancient  name  for  this 
branch  of  medicine  was  Diagnostica  (rd  itayvuari- 
huv),  but  in  Galen's  time  the  more  common  name 
appears  to  have  been  Semeiotica.  Its  particular 
province  was  the  studying  the  symptoms  of  diseas- 
es, so  as  to  be  able  to  form  a  correct  judgment  as 
to  their  precise  nature,  and  also  to  foretell  with  tol- 
erable accuracy  their  probable  termination.  It  was 
divided  into  three  parts,  comprehending,  I.  the 
knowledge  of  the  past  accidents  and  history  of  the 
disease ;  II.  the  inspection  and  study  of  the  patient's 
actual  condition ;  and,  III.  the  prognosis  of  the  event 
of  his  illness.  As  perhaps  this  branch  of  medicine 
depends  less  on  the  state  of  science,  and  more  on 
observation  and  natural  acuteness  than  any  other, 
this  is  the  part  in  which  the  ancients  laboured  un- 
der the  fewest  disadvantages,  and  approached  most 
nearly  to  ourselves.  They  seem  also  to  have  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  study  of  it,  and  their  wri- 
tings on  this  subject  are  still  well  worth  consulting. 
Its  necessity  is  insisted  on  by  Galen  and  Alexander 
Trallianus  ;  and  the  author  of  the  treatise  De  Arte, 
in  the  Hippocratic  collection,  seems  to  think  the 
knowing  the  nature  of  a  disease  almost  the  same  as 
curing  it.  There  are  so  many  anecdotes  of  the  skill 
and  acuteness  of  the  ancients  in  diagnosis  and  prog- 
nosis, that  it  is  difficult  to  select  the  most  striking. 
That  of  Erasistratos  is  well  known,  who  discovered 
that  the  secret  disease  of  which  Antiochus,  the  son 
of  Seleucus  Nicator,  was  dying,  was  in  fact  no- 
thing  but  his  love  for  his  stepmother  Stratonice.' 


1.  (Mua.  Borb.,  rol.  tL,  tar.  18.)— 1.  (Id.,  to),  xii.,  Ut.  3.)— 
1.  (rol.  Tiii.,  tar.  10.)— 4.  (Appian,  De  Reb.  Stt.,  Ml,  Ac— Plot., 
Dasaetr.,  c  18,  p.  907.— Snidae,  a.  t  'E*o<r.— Val.  Max.,  t.,  7.> 
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Many  instances  are  recorded  of  Galen's  extraordi- 
nary penetration,  insomoch  that  he  ventured  to  say 
that,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Deity,  he  had  never 
been  wrong  in  his  prognosis.1  Asclepiades  is  said 
to  have  gained  a  great  reputation  by  discovering  that 
a  man  who  was  supposed  to  be  dead,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  being  buried,  was  in  fact  alive ;'  and 
several  similar  instances  are  upon  record.  It  most 
not,  however,  be  supposed,  that  the  natural  acute- 
ness  of  the  ancients  enabled  them,  in  this  branch  of 
medicine,  to  overcome  the  force  of  vulgar  prejudices, 
which  so  distinctly  appear  in  other  parts  of  their 
writings ;  on  the  contrary,  on  some  subjects  (as, 
for  example,  everything  connected  with  generation) 
their  prognosis  was  formed  on  the  most  ridiculous 
and  superstitious  grounds. 

In  the  Hippocratic  collection,  the  following  works 
are  found  on  this  subject,  of  which,  however,  only 
the  first  is  considered  as  undoubtedly  genuine :' 
1.  XlpoyvuariKov,  Pranotima ;  2.  Kpaxai  lipoyvu- 
octf,  Prxnoticm.ee  Coaca,  supposed  to  be  more  an- 
cient than  Hippocrates;  3.  Upop'farucov,  Pradic- 
tionts,  in  two  books,  of  which  the  former  is  prob- 
ably anterior  to  Hippocrates,  the  second  cannot  be 
older  than  Aristotle  and  Praxagoras  ;*  4.  Ylepl  Xv- 
(uiv,  De  Hianoribut ;  5.  Tlepl  Kploeuv,  De  Judicati- 
onibue;  6.  Tlepl  Kptoi/iuv,  De  Diebut  Judicatoriit. 
Aretaeus  has  left  four  valuable  books  Tlepl  AlnCw 
nai  Sijfuiuv  'O&uv  xai  Xpoviuv  Tlaffuv,  De  Cautit 
et  Signit  Acutorum  et  Diuturnorum  Morborum.  Ga- 
len's six  books,  Tlepl  ruv  Tleirovdorov  Tdrruv,  De  Lo- 
ci* Affcelit,  are  not  unfrequently  quoted  by  the  title 
of  AtayvaoTucy,  Diagnoetica,*  and  treat  chiefly  of 
this  subject.'  We  have  also  various  other  works 
by  Galen  on  the  same  subject.  Stephanos  Atheni- 
ensis  has  written  a  Commentary  on  the  Pranotionu 
of  Hippocrates ;  and  these  (as  far  as  the  writer  is 
aware)  are  all  the  works  of  the  ancients  that  re- 
main upon  this  subject. 
SEMENTIV^!  FERLE.  (Vid.  Feria,  p.  488.) 
SEMIS,  SEMISSIS.  (Vid.  As,  p.  110.) 
SEMPRO'NI.fE  LEGES,  the  name  of  various 
hws  proposed  by  Tiberius  and  Caius  Sempronius 
Gracchus. 

Aoraria.  In  B.C.  133  the  tribune  Tib.  Grac- 
chus revived  the  Agrarian  law  of  Licinius  (vid. 
Rooationes  Licini«)  :  he  proposed  that  no  one 
should  possess  more  than  500  jugera  of  the  public 
land  (ne  quit  ex  publico  agro  plut  quam  qvingcnta 
jugera  postideret1),  and  that  the  surplus  land  should 
be  divided  among  the  poor  citizens,  who  were  not 
to  have  the  power  of  alienating  it  :*  he  also  pro- 
posed, as  a  compensation  to  the  possessors  deprived 
of  the  land  on  which  they  had  frequently  made  im- 
provements, that  the  former  possessors  should  have 
the  full  ownership  of  500  jugera,  and  each  of  their 
sons,  if  they  had  any,  half  that  quantity  :*  finally, 
that  three  commissioners  (triumviri)  should  be  ap- 
pointed every  year  to  carry  the  law  into  effect." 
This  law  naturally  met  with  the  greatest  opposi- 
tion, but  was  eventually  passed  in  the  year  in  which 
it  was  proposed,  and  Tib.  Gracchus,  C.  Gracchus, 
and  Appius  Claudius  were  the  three  commissioners 
appointed  under  it.  It  was,  however,  never  car- 
ried fully  into  effect,  in  consequence  of  the  mur- 
der of  Tib.  Gracchus.  The  other  measures  con- 
templated by  Tib.  Gracchus"  do  not  require  to  be 
mentioned  here,  as  they  were  never  brought  for- 


1.  (Comment,  in  Hippocr,  lib.  i., "  De  Morb.  Vulgar,"  ,  8,  SO, 
torn,  xriii  pt.  i.,  p.  383.)— 9.  (Plin.,  H.  N,  vii,  37 ;  xi»t,  8.— 
Cel».,  De  Med.,  ii.,  6.  —  Apul.,  Florid.,  iT.,  p.  388.)  —  3.  (Vid. 
Chnulant,  Harnlb.  der  BUcherkunde  fUr  die  .Sltere  Medecin, 
Leipzig,  Sro,  1841.)— 4.  (Vid.  Littri'i  Hippocr.,  Introd.)  —  S. 
( Vid.  note  on  Theophr.  Protoepath,  De  Corp.  Ham.  Fabr,  p. 
18S,  ed.  Oion.)— 6.  (Vid.  Galen,  ibid,  init.,  torn.  Tiii.,  p.  1.)— 7. 
(LiT.,Epit.,S8.)— 8.  (Appian,  Bell.  Cir.,  i,  10,87.)— 9.  (Id.,i.,9, 
11.)— 10.  (Id.,  i.,  ».— Li..,  1.  c— Veil.  Paterc,  ii,  1— Anrel. 
Vint.,  De  Vir.  III.,  64.)— II.  (Lit.,  1.  o.) 
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ward.'  In  consequence  of  the  difficulties 
were  experienced  in  carrying  his  brother's  agrarian 
law  into  effect,  it  was  again  brought  forward  by 
C.  Gracchus  B.C.  183.* 

De  Caput*  Civtom  Romanoedm,  proposed  by  G. 
Gracchus  B.C.  123,  enacted  that  the  people  only 
should  decide  respecting  the  caput  or  civil  condi- 
tion of  a  citizen  (ne  de  eapite  cimvm  Romanorum  ta- 
jueru  vettro  judicarctur*).  This  law  continued  hi 
force  till  the  latest  times  of  the  Republic. 

FtoMEirrABiA,  proposed  by  C.  Gracchus  B.C 
123,  enacted  that  corn  should  be  sold  by  the  state 
to  the  people  once  a  month  at  |ths  of  an  as  for 
each  modius  (u*  temitee  et  triente  frumenlutn  plebi 
dar'etur*) :  Livy  says  semutit  et  trie**,  that  is  6  oz. 
and  4  oz.  =10  oz.,  because  there  was  no  coin  to 
represent  the  dextaiu.  ( Vid.  As,  p.  110.)  Respect- 
ing this  law,  see  also  Appian,  Bell.  Ch.,  i.,  21. — 
Hut.,  C.  Gracchu*,  6.  — Veil.  Pat.,  ii.,  6.  —  Cifc, 
Tusc,  hi.,  20;  Pro  Sext.,  48—  Schol.  Bob.,  Pn 
Sext.,  p.  300,  303,  ed.  OreMi. 

JtrmciAEiA.     (Vid.  Judex,  p.  553.) 

MiLTTAEts,  proposed  by  C.  Gracchus  B.C.  123, 
enacted  that  the  soldiers  should  receive  their  cloth- 
ing gratis,  and  that  no  one  should  be  enrolled  as 
a  soldier  under  the  age  of  seventeen.*  Previously 
a  fixed  sum  was  deducted  from  the  pay  for  all 
clothes  and  arms  issued  to  the  soldiers.' 

Ne  quis  Jomcio  cibcuvvenieet<7r,  proposed  by 
C.  Gracchus  B.C.  123,  punished  all  who  conspired 
to  obtain  the  condemnation  of  a  person  in  a  judi- 
cium publicum.  One  of  the  provisions  of  the  lex 
Cornelia  de  Sicariis  was  to  the  same  effect.'  (Vii. 
Cornelia  Lex,  p.  308.) 

De  Provikciis  Consul*  ribbs,  proposed  by  C. 
Cracchus  B.C.  133,  enacted  that  the  senate  should 
fix  each  year,  before  the  comitia  for  electing  the 
consuls  were  held,  the  two  provinces  which  were  to 
be  allotted  to  the  two  new  consuls.* 

There  was  also  a  Semproninn  law  concerning  the 
province  of  Asia,  which  probably  did  not  form  part 
of  the  lex  De  Provinciis  Consularibus,  which  enact- 
ed that  the  taxes  of  this  province  should  be  let  out 
to  farm  by  the  censors  at  Rome.'  This  law  was 
afterward  repealed  by  J.  Ctesar." 

SEMU'NCIA.  (Vid.  Uncia.) 

SEMUNCIA'RIUM  FUNUS  ( Vid.  Interest  or 
Monet,  p.  547.) 

SENATUS.  In  all  the  republics  of  antiquity, 
the  government  was  divided  between  a  senate  and  a 
popular  assembly ;  and  in  cases  where  a  king  stood 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  as  at  Sparta  and  in  early 
Rome,  the  king  had  little  more  than  the  executive. 
A  senate  in  the  early  times  was  always  regarded 
as  an  assembly  of  elders,  which  is,  in  fact,  the 
meaning  of  the  Roman  senatus  as  of  the  Spartan 
ytpovala,  and  its  members  were  elected  from  among 
the  nobles  of  the  nation.  The  number  of  senators 
in  the  ancient  republics  always  bore  a  distinct  re- 
lation to  the  number  of  tribes  of  which  the  nation 
was  composed.  (Vid.  Boule,  Gerousia,  p.  473.) 
Hence,  in  the  earliest  times,  when  Rome  consisted 
of  only  one  tribe,  its  senate  consisted  of  one  hun- 
dred members  (tenatoret  or  patree ;  compare  Pa- 
trick) ;  and  when  the  Sabine  tribe,  or  the  Tities, 
became  united  with  the  Latin  tribe,  or  the  Ramnes, 
the  number  of  senators  was  increased  to  two  hun 
dred."    This  number  was  again  augmented  by  one 


1.  (Compare  Plut ,  Tib.  Gracch.,  8-14.)— 8.  (Lir,  Epit,  80.- 
Vell.  Pat.,  ii.,  6.  —  Pint.,  C.  Gracch,  S.  —  Florae,  iii.,  IS.)  —  S. 
(Cic,  Pro  Rabir,  4  :  in  Cat,  it,  S  j  in  Verr,  II,  v.,  63.— Plut, 
C.  Gracch.,  4.)— 4.  (Lit,  Epit,  60.)— 5.  (Plut,  C.  Gracch,  ».)— 
6.  (Polyb,  vi,  30,  v  IS.)  —  7.  (Cic,  Pro  Cluent,  SS,  86.)—  8 
(Salluat,  Jug,  87.— Cic,  De  Pror.  Cone,  S  ;  Pro  Domo,  ».)— 0 
(Cic.  in  Verr,  II,  iii,  6;  ad  Art,  i,  17.)— 10.  (Dion  Cam, 
alii,  6.  —  Appian,  Be!'  Civ.,  v,  4.)  — 11.  (jMonya,  it,  47.- 
Plut,  Rom,  SO.) 
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hindred  when  the  third  tribe,  or  the  Luceres,  be- 
name  incorporated  with  the  Roman  state.  Dionys- 
ius1 and  Livy*  place  this  last  event  in  the  reign  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus ;  Cicero,9  who  agrees  with  the 
two  historians  on  this  point,  states  that  Tarqninius 
doubled  the  number  of  senators,  according  to  which 
we  are  obliged  to  suppose  that  before  Tarquinius 
the  senate  consisted  only  of  160  members.  This 
difference,  however,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
supposition,  that  at  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus 
a  number  of  seats  in  the  senate  had  become  va- 
cant, which  he  filled  up  at  the  same  time  that  he 
added  100  Luceres  to  the  senate,  or  else  that  Cicero 
regarded  the  Luceres,  in  opposition  to  the  two  oth- 
er tribes,  as  a  second  or  a  new  half  of  the  nation, 
and  thus  incorrectly  considered  their  senators  like- 
wise as  the  second  or  new  half  of  that  body.  The 
new  senators  added  by  Tarquinius  Priscus  were 
distinguished  from  those  belonging  to  the  two  old- 
er tribes  by  the  appellation  patret  minorum  genti- 
um, as  previously  those  who  represented  the  Tities 
had  been  distinguished  by  the  same  name  from 
those  who  represented  the  Ramnes.4  Servius  Tul- 
lius  did  not  make  any  change  in  the  composition 
of  the  senate ;  but  under  Tarquinius  Superbus  the 
number  of  senators  is  snid  to  have  become  very 
much  diminished,  as  this  tyrant  put  many  to  death, 
and  sent  others  into  exile.  This  account,  howev- 
er, appears  to  be  greatly  exaggerated,  and  it  is  a 
probable  supposition  of  Niebuhr,*  that  several  va- 
cancies in  the  senate  arose  from  many  of  the  sen- 
ators accompanying  the  tyrant  into  his  exile.  The 
vacancies  which  had  thus  arisen  were  filled  up  im- 
mediately after  the  establishment  of  the  Republic, 
by  L.  Junius  Brutus,  as  some  writers  state,*  or,  ac- 
cording to  Dionysius,'  by  Brutus  and  Valerius  Pub- 
iicola,  and,  according  to  Plutarch*  and  Festus,'  by 
Valerius  Publicola  alone.  All,  however,  agree  that 
the  persons  who  were  on  this  occasion  made  sen- 
ators were  noble  plebeians  of  equestrian  rank. 
Dionysius  states  that  the  noblest  of  the  plebeians 
were  first  raised  to  the  rank  of  patricians,  and  that 
then  the  new  senators  were  taken  from  among 
them.  But  this  appears  to  be  incompatible  with 
the  name  by  which  they  were  designated.  Had 
they  been  made  patricians,  they  would  have  been 
patres  like  the  others,  whereas  now  the  new  sena- 
tors are  said  to  have  been  distinguished  from  the 
»W  ( nes  by  the  name  of  anueripti1'  Hence  the 
;u?i.>i?ary  mode  of  addressing  the  whole  senate 
K  ncefulh  always  was  poire*  contcripti,  that  is,  pa- 
»*e»  tt  coRtcripti.  There  is  a  statement  that  the 
number  of  these  new  senators  was  164 ;"  but  this, 
is  Niebuhr  has  justly  remarked,  is  a  fabrication, 
perhaps  of  Valerius  of  Antium,  which  is  contradict- 
ed by  all  subsequent  history. 

Henceforth  the  number  of  300  senators  appears 
to  have  remained  unaltered  for  several  centuries." 
C.  Sempronius  Gracchus  was  the  first  who  at- 
tempted to  make  a  change,  but  in  what  this  con- 
sisted is  not  certain.  In  the  epitome  of  Livy  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  he  intended  to  add  600  equi- 
tes  to  the  number  of  300  senators,  which  would 
have  made  a  senate  of  900  members,  and  would 
have  given  a  great  preponderance  to  the  equitea. 
This  appears  to  be  an  absurdity."  Plutarch"  states 
that  Gracchus  added  to  the  senate  300  equites, 
whom  he  was  allowed  to  select  from  the  whole 
body  of  equites,  and  that  be  transferred  the  judicia 
to  this  new  senate  of  600.  This  account  seems  to 
be  founded  upon  a  confusion  of  the  lex  Judiciaria  of 

J.  (iii.,  97.)— «.  (i., 35.)— 3.  (Da  Republ.,  ii., 30.)— 4.  (Drain., 
ii.,  67.)— 5.  (Hnt.  of  Rom.,  i.,  5».>— «.  (Lir,  ii.,  10-7.  (t.,  Il) 
—8.  (PoN.,  11.)— ».  (■.T.qaiPitrM.)— 10.  (Lir.,11.,  1.— FeXoa, 
a.  v.  Coucripti  udAdUxai.)— 11.  (Plut-Publ.,  11.— Feat.,  •.  T. 
Qui  pure..)— It.  (Ut.,  Epit.,  SO.)— ii  (OOulinx,  Gaach.  d. 
Rom.  SuaUT..  p.  417.)- 14.  (C.  Oraoch.,  4,  *«.) 
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C.  Gracchus  with  the  later  one  of  Livius  Drusus,' 
and  all  the  other  writers  who  mention  the  lex  Ju- 
diciaria of  C.  Gracchus  do  not  allude  to  any  change 
or  increase  in  the  number  of  senators,  but  merely 
state  that  he  transferred  the  judicia  from  the  sen- 
ate to  the  equites,  which  remained  in  their  posses- 
sion till  the  tribuneship  of  Livius  Drusus.  The 
latter  proposed  that,  as  the  senate  consisted  of  800, 
an  equal  number  of  equites  should  be  electa  I  (apta 
TivAm<)  into  the  senate,  and  that  in  future  the  judi 
ces  should  be  taken  from  this  senate  of  600.  *  Aftei 
the  death  of  Livius  Drusus,  however,  this  law  was 
abolished  by  the  senate  itself,  on  whose  behalf  it 
had  been  proposed,  and  the  senate  now  again  con- 
sisted of  300  members.  During  the  civil  war  be- 
tween Marius  and  Sulla,  many  vacancies  must 
have  occurred  in  the  senate.  Sulla,  in  his  dicta- 
torship, not  only  filled  up  these  vacancies,  but  in- 
creased the  number  of  senators.  All  we  know  of 
this  increase  with  certainty  is,  that  he  caused 
about  300  of  the  most  distinguished  equites  to  be 
elected  into  the  senate  ;*  but  the  real  increase 
which  he  made  to  the  number  of  senators  is  not 
mentioned  anywhere.  It  appears,  however,  hence- 
forth to  hare  consisted  of  between  five  and  six 
hundred.'  J.  Cssar  augmented  the  number  to  900, 
and  raised  to  this  dignity  even  common  soldiers, 
freedmen,  and  peregrini.*  This  arbitrariness  in 
electing  unworthy  persons  into  the  senate,  and  of 
extending  its  number  at  random,  was  imitated  af- 
ter the  death  of  Cssar,  for  on  one  occasion  there 
were  more  than  one  thousand  senators.'  Augus- 
tus cleared  the  senate  of  the  unworthy  members, 
who  were  contemptuously  called  by  the  people  Or  ■ 
tmi  tenatorit,  reduced  its  number  to  600,'  and  or- 
dained that  a  list  of  the  senators  should  always  b 
exhibited  to  public  inspection.*  During  the  firs 
centuries  of  the  Empire,  this  number  appears,  o 
the  whole,  to  have  remained  the  same ;  but,  as  ev 
erything  depended  upon  the  will  of  the  emperor, 
we  can  scarcely  expect  to  find  a  regular  and  fixed 
number  of  them.*  During  the  latter  period  of  the 
Empire  their  number  was  again  very  much  dimin- 
ished. 

With  respect  to  the  eligibility  of  persons  for  the 
senate,  as  well  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  elected,  we  must  distinguish  between  the  sev- 
eral periods  of  Roman  history.  It  was  formerly  a 
common  opinion,  founded  upon  Livy"  and  Festus," 
which  has  in  modern  times  found  new  supporters 
in  Huschke  and  Rubino,  that  in  the  early  period  of 
Roman  history  the  kings  appointed  the  members 
of  the  senate  at  their  own  discretion.  It  has,  bow- 
ever,  been  shown  by  Niebuhr  and  others,  with  in- 
controvertible arguments,  that  the  populus  of  Rome 
was  the  real  sovereign ;  that  all  the  powers  which 
the  kings  possessed  were  delegated  to  them  by  the 
populus;  and  that  the  senate  was  an  assembly 
formed  on  the  principle  of  representation :  it  rep- 
resented the  populus,  and  its  members  were  elect- 
ed by  the  populus.  Dionysius"  is  therefore  right 
in  stating  that  the  senators  were  elected  by  the 
populus,  but  the  manner  in  which  be  describes  the 
election  is  erroneous,  for  he  believes  that  the  three 
tribes  were  already  united  when  the  senate  con- 
sisted of  only  one  hundred  members,  and  that  the 
senators  were  elected  by  the  curies.  Niebuhr" 
thinks  that  each  gens  sent  its  decurio,  who  was  its 
alderman,  to  represent  it  in  the  senate ;  Gottling," 
on  the  other  hand,  believes,  with  somewhat  more 
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probability,  that  each  decury  (the  dexdf  of  Dionys- 
ius),  which  'contained  either  a  part  of  one  or  parts 
ot  several  smaller  gentes,  had  to  appoint  one  old 
man  by  whom  it  was  represented  in  the  senate, 
and  a  younger  one  as  eques.  This  supposition  re- 
moves the  difficulty  respecting  the  decurio  which 
lias  been  pointed  out  by  Walter ;'  for  the  decurio 
was  the  commander  of  a  division  of  the  army,  and, 
as  such,  could  not  well  have  been  of  the  age  of  a 
senator.  As  each  decury  or  gens  appointed  one 
senator,  each  cury  was  represented  by  ten,  -each 
tribe  by  one  hundred,  and  the  whole  populus  by 
three  hundred  senators,  all  of  whom  held  their  dig- 
nity for  life.  The  plebeians,  as  such,  were  not  rep- 
resented in  the  senate,  for  the  instances  in  which 
plebeians  are  mentioned  as  being  made  senators, 
as  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  after  the 
abolition  of  the  kingly  power,  cannot  be  regarded 
in  any  other  light  than  mere  momentary  measures, 
which  the  government  was  obliged  to  adopt  for 
several  reasons,  and  without  any  intention  to  ap- 
point representatives  of  the  plebes.*  The  cumbers 
of  such  plebeian  senators,  at  any  rate,  irr.ist  have 
been  much  smaller  than  they  are  stated  by  our  au- 
thorities, for  there  is  no  instance  of  any  plebeian 
senator  on  record  until  the  year  439  B.C.,  when 
Spurius  Melius  is  mentioned  as  senator.  The 
senate  itself  appears  to  have  had  some  influence 
upon  the  election  of  new  members,  inasrriich  as  it 
might  raise  objections  against  a  person  elected.' 
The  whole  senate  was  divided  into  declines,  each 
of  which  corresponded  to  a  curia.  "When  the  sen- 
ate consisted  of  only  one  hundred  members,  there 
were,  accordingly,  only  ten  declines  of  senators ; 
and  ten  senators,  one  being  taken  from  each  decu- 
ry, formed  the  decern  print  who  represented  the  ten 
uries.  When,  subsequently,  the  representatives 
f  the  two  other  tribes  were  admitted  into  the  sen- 
te,  the  Ramnes,  with  their  decern  primi,  retained 
for  a  time  their  superiority  over  the  two  other 
tribes,*  and  gave  their  votes  first'  The  first  among 
the  decern  primi  was  the  princeps  eenatut,  who  was 
appointed  by  the  king,*  and  was,  at  the  same  time, 
custos  urbis.  (Vui.  Pbotectub  Uebi.)  Respect- 
ing the  age  at  which  a  person  might  be  elected 
into  the  senate  during  the  kingly  period,  we  know 
no  more  than  what  is  indicated  by  the  name  sena- 
tor itself,  that  is,  that  they  were  persons  of  advan- 
ced age. 

It  can  scarcely  be  imagined  that,  immediately  af- 
ter the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  the  election  of 
-senators  should  at  once  have  passed  from  the  de- 
curies  or  gentes  into  the  hands  of  the  magistrates, 
and  we  must  therefore  suppose  that,  at  least  for  a 
time,  the  senators  were  appointed  by  the  gentes, 
decmies,  or  perhaps  by  the  curies.  Afterward, 
however,  the  right  to  appoint  senators  belonged  to 
the  consuls,  consular  tribunes,  and  subsequently  to 
the  censors.1  This  fact  has  been  alleged  in  sup- 
port of  the  opinion  that  formerly  the  longs  had  the 
same  privilege,  especially  as  it  is  stated  that  the 
republican  magistrates  elected  their  personal  friends 
to  the  senatorial  dignity  (conju*ctitnmo$  titi  q*u- 
aue  pttriciorum  Ugebant) ;  but  this  statement  is,  as 
Niebuhr  justly  remarks,  founded  upon  a  total  igno- 
rance of  the  nature  of  the  Roman  senate.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  power  of  electing 
senators  possessed  by  the  republican  magistrates 
was  by  no  means  an  arbitrary  power,  for  the  sena- 
tors were  always  taken  from  among  those  who 
were  equites,  or  whom  the  people  had  previously 
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invested  with  a  magistracy,  so  that.  i'i  'eaaty,  tat) 
people  themselves  always  nominated  tad  candidates 
for  the  senate,  which  on  this  account  remained,  as 
before,  a  representative  assembly.  From  the  year 
487  B.C.,  the  princeps  senatus  was  no  longer  ap- 
pointed for  life,  but  became  a  magistrate  appointed 
by  the  curies,  and  the  patres  minorum  gentium 
were  likewise  eligible  to  this  dignity '  It  more 
over  appears  that  all  the  curule  magistrates,  and 
also  the  questors,  had,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  a 
seat  in  the  senate,  which  they  retained  after  the 
year  of  their  office  was  over,  and  it  was  from  these 
ex-magistrates  that  the  vacancies  occurring  in  the 
senate  were  generally  filled  up. 

After  the  institution  of  the  censorship,  the  ceo 
sors  alone  had  the  right  to  elect  new  members  into 
the  senate  from  among  the  ex-magistrates,  and  to 
exclude  such  as  they  deemed  unworthy.*  (VM. 
Nota  Cbnsoria.)  The  exclusion  was  effected  by 
simply  passing  over  the  names  and  not  entering 
them  into  the  list  of  senators,  whence  such  men 
were  called  prateriti  tenatoret.'  On  one  extraordi- 
nary occasion  the  eldest  among  the  ex-censors 
was  invested  with  dictatorial  power  to  elect  new 
members  into  the  senate.*  The  censors  wero 
thus,  on  the  one  hand,  confined  in  their  elections 
to  such  persons  as  had  already  received  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  and,  on  the  other,  they  wera 
expressly  directed  by  the  lex  Ovinia  tribunicia  to 
elect  "ex  omni  ordine  optimum  qutmt/ue  curiatim.*'' 
This  obscure  lex  Ovinia  is  referred  by  Niebuhr*  to 
the  admission  of  the  conscripti  into  the  senate,  but 
it  evidently  belongs  to  a  much  later  period,  and 
was  meant  to  be  a  guidance  to  the  censors,  as  he 
himself  afterward  acknowledged.7  The  ordo  men- 
tioned in  this  lex  is  the  ordo  scnatonus,  i.  e.,  men 
who  were  eligible  to  the  senate  from  the  office 
they  had  held.'  The  expression  curiatim  is  very 
difficult  to  explain ;  some  believe  that  it  refers  to 
the  fact  that  the  new  senators  were  only  appointed 
with  the  sanction  of  the  senate  itself,'  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  lictors,  who  represented  the  curies. 

From  the  time  that  the  curule  magistrates  had 
the  right  to  take  their  seats  in  the  senate,  we  must 
distinguish  between  two  classes  of  senators,  vix , 
real  senators,  or  such  as  had  been  regularly  raised 
to  their  dignity  by  the  magistrates  or  the  censors, 
and  such  as  had,  by  virtue  of  the  office  which  they 
held  or  had  held,  a  right  to  take  their  seats  in  the 
senate  and  to  speak  (lententiam  dicere,  jut  tententue), 
but  not  to  vote.1*  To  this  ordo  senatorius  also  be- 
longed the  pontifex  maximus  and  the  flamen  dialis. 
The  whole  of  these  senators  bad,  as  we  have  sta- 
ted, no  right  to  vote,  but  when  the  others  had 
voted  they  might  step  over  to  join  the  one  or  the 
other  party,  whence  they  were  called  tenatora  pt- 
dani,  an  appellation  which  had  in  former  times  been 
applied  to  those  juniores  who  were  not  consulars." 
A  singular  irregularity  in  electing  members  of  the 
senate  was  committed  by  Appius  Claudius  Ctecus, 
who  elected  into  the  senate  sons  of  freedmen  {"but 
this  conduct  was  declared  illegal,  and  had  no  f;u 
ther  consequences. 

When,  at  length,  all  the  state  offices  had  become 
equally  accessible  to  the  plebeians  and  the  patri- 
cians, and  when  the  majority  of  offices  were  held 
by  the  former,  their  number  in  the  senate  natural]} 
increased  in  proportion.  The  senate  had  gradually 
become  an  assembly  representing  the  people,  as 
formerly  it  had  represented  the  populus,  and  down 
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tc  the  last  century  of  the  Republic  the  senatorial 
dignity  was  only  regarded  as  one  conferred  by  the 
people.1  But,  notwithstanding  this  apparently  pop- 
ular character  of  the  senate,  it  was  never  a  popular 
or  democratic  assembly,  for  now  its  members  be- 
longed to  the  nobiles,  who  were  as  aristocratic  as 
the  patricians.  (Vid.  Novi  Homines.)  The  office 
of  princeps  senatus,  which  had  become  independent 
of  that  of  pnetor  urbanus,  was  now  given  by  the 
censors,  and  at  first  always  to  the  eldest  among  the 
ex-censors,  but  afterward  to  any  other  senator 
whom  they  thought  most  worthy,  and,  unless  there 
was  any  charge  to  be  made  against  him,  he  was 
re-elected  at  the  next  lustrum.  This  distinction, 
however,  great  as  it  was,  afforded  neither  power 
nor  advantages,'  and  did  not  even  confer  the  privi- 
lege of  presiding  at  the  meetings  of  the  senate, 
which  only  belonged  to  those  magistrates  who  had 
the  right  to  convoke  the  senate.4 

It  has  been  supposed  by  Niebuhr*  that  a  senato- 
rial census  existed  at  Rome  at  the  commencement 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  but  the  words  of  Iivy*  on 
which  this  supposition  is  founded  seem  to  be  too 
vague  to  admit  of  such  an  inference.  Gottling'  in- 
fers from  Cicero'  that  Cesar  was  the  first  who  in- 
stituted a  senatorial  census,  but  the  passage  of 
Cicero  is  still  more  inconclusive  than  that  of  Livy, 
and  we  may  safely  take  it  for  granted  that  during 
the  whole  of  the  republican  period  no  such  census 
existed,*  although  senators  naturally  always  be- 
longed to  the  wealthiest  classes.  The  institution 
of  a  census  for  senators  belongs  altogether  to  the 
time  of  the  Empire.  Augustus  first  fixed  it  at 
400,000  sesterces,  afterward  increased  it  to  double 
this  sum,  and  at  last  even  to  1,200,000  sesterces. 
Those  senators  whose  property  did  not  amount  to 
this  sum,  received  grants  from  the  emperor  to  make 
it  up."  Subsequently  it  seems  to  have  become  cus- 
tomary to  remove  from  the  senate  those  who  had 
lost  their  property  through  their  own  prodigality 
and  vices,  if  they  did  not  quit  it  of  their  own  ac- 
cord.' *  Augustus  also,  after  having  cleared  the 
senate  of  unworthy  members,  introduced  a  new 
and  reanimating  element  into  it,  by  admitting  men 
from  the  municipia,  the  colonies,  and  even  from  the 
provinces."  When  an  inhabitant  of  a  province  was 
honoured  in  this  manner,  the  province  was  said  to 
receive  the  jut  tenatut.  Provincials  who  were 
made  senators,  of  course,  went  to  reside  at  Rome, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  belonged  to  Sici- 
ly or  to  Gallia  Narbonensis,  they  were  not  allowed 
to  visit  their  native  countries  without  a  special  per- 
mission of  the  emperor."  In  order  to  make  Rome 
or  Italy  their  new  home,  the  provincial  candidates 
for  the  senate  were  subsequently  always  expected 
to  acquire  landed  property  in  Italy."  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  equites  remained  during  the  first  cen- 
turies of  the  Empire  the  seminarium  senatus,  which 
they  had  also  been  in  the  latter  period  of  the  Re- 
public. 

As  regards  the  age  at  which  a  person  might  be- 
come a  senator,  we  have  no  express  statement  for 
the  time  of  the  Republic,  although  it  appears  to 
have  been  fixed  by  some  custom  or  law,  as  the 
•etas  senatoria  is  frequently  mentioned,  especially 
during  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic.  But  we 
may  by  induction  discover  the  probable  age.  We 
know  that,  according  to  the  lex  annalis  of  the  trib- 
une VUUus,  the  age  fixed  for  the  quaestorship  was 


thirty-oi.e.1  Now  as  it  might  happen  taat  •  quaes- 
tor was  made  a  senator  immediately  after  the  expi- 
ration of  his  office,  we  may  presume  that  the  earli- 
est age  at  which  a  man  could  become  a  senator 
was  thirty-two.  Augustus  at  last  fixed  the  sena- 
torial age  at  twenty-five,'  which  appears  to  have 
remained  unaltered  throughout  the  time  of  the 
Empire. 

No  senator  was  allowed  to  carry  on  any  mercan 
tfle  business.  About  the  commencement  of  the 
second  Punic  war,  some  senators  appear  to  have 
violated  this  law  or  custom,  and,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent its  recurrence,  a  law  was  passed,  with  the  ve- 
hement opposition  of  the  senate,  that  none  of  its 
members  should  be  permitted  to  possess  a  ship  of 
more  than  300  amphorae  in  tonnage,  as  this  was 
thought  sufficiently  large  to  convey  to  Rome  the 
produce  of  their  estates  abroad.'  It  is  clear,  how 
ever,  from  Cicero,4  that  this  law  was  frequently  vi- 
olated. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  senate  (tenatut  Ugitimut) 
took  place  during  the  Republic,  and  probably  during 
the  kingly  period  also,  on  the  calends,  nones,  and 
ides  of  every  month  :•  extraordinary  meetings  (ten- 
atut indictut)  might  be  convoked  on  any  other  day, 
with  the  exception  of  those  which  were  atri,  and 
those  on  which  comitia  were  held.*  The  right  of 
convoking  the  senate  during  the  kingly  period  be- 
longed to  the  king,  or  to  his  vicegerent,  the  custos 
urbis.'  (Vid.  Pb^efkctds  Ubbi.)  This  right  was 
during  the  Republic  transferred  to  the  curule  ma- 
gistrates, and  at  last  to  the  tribunes  also.  Under 
the  Empire,  the  consuls,  praetors,  and  tribunes  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  the  same  privilege,'  although  the 
emperors  had  the  same.'  If  a  senator  did  not  ap- 
pear on  a  day  of  meeting,  he  was  liable  to  a  tine,  fo: 
which  a  pledge  was  taken  ( pignorit  captio)  until  it 
was  paid."  Under  the  Empire,  the  penalty  for  not 
appearing  without  sufficient  reason  was  increased." 
Towards  the  end  of  the  Republic  it  was  decreed 
that,  during  the  whole  month  of  February,  the  sen- 
ate should  give  audience  to  foreign  ambassadors  on 
all  days  on  which  the  senate  could  lawfully  meet, 
and  that  no  other  matters  should  be  discussed  until 
these  affairs  were  settled." 

The  places  where  the  meetings  of  the  senate 
were  held  (curia,  tenacula)  were  always  inaugu- 
rated by  the  augurs.  ( Vid.  Tbmpldm.)  The  most 
ancient  place  was  the  Curia  Hostilia,  in  which 
alone,  originally,  a  senatus  consultum  could  be  made. 
Afterward,  however,  several  temples  were  used  for 
this  purpose,  such  as  the  Temple  of  Concordia,  a 
place  near  the  Temple  of  Bellona  (vid.  Lboatos), 
and  one  near  the  Porta  Capena."  Under  the  em- 
perors the  senate  also  met  in  other  places :  under 
Caesar,  the  Curia  Julia,  a  building  of  immense  splen- 
dour, was  commenced ;  but  subsequently  meetings 
of  the  senate  were  not  seldom  held  in  the  house  of 
a  consul. 

When,  in  the  earliest  times,  the  king  or  the  custos 
urbis,  after  consulting  the  pleasure  of  the  gods  by 
auspices,  had  convoked  the  senate  (tenatum  edicere, 
convocarc),  he  opened  the  session  with  the  words 
"  Quod  bonum,  fauttum,  fclix  fortunatumque  tit  pop- 
ulo  Romano  Quiritibus,"  and  then  laid  before  the  as* 
sembly  (referre,  relatio)  what  he  had  to  propose. 
The  president  then  called  upon  the  members  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter,  and  when  the  discussion  was  over, 


1.  (Cic,  Pro  S-.xt.,  M  ;  De  Legg,  iii.,  I* ;  c.  Verr.,  II.,  it., 
11 ;  Pro  Cloant,  SO.)— S.  (Lit.,  xxrii.,  II.)— S.  (Zooar,  Tii., 
1».)—  4.  (Of*.,  li»,  7.  — Cic.,  De  Lagg,  iii.,  4.)  —  5.  (iii.,  p. 
40».)— 8.  (ixIt,  11.1—7.  (p.  S40.)— 8.  (id  Fam,  xiii,  ».)—». 
(Plia,  B.  N.,  xir.,  1.)— 10.  (Soot.,  OottT,  41.— Dion  Cm*.,  lir., 
17,  ttf,  M;  It.,  IS.)  — 11.  (Twit.,  Anna),  it.,  48;  iii,  «.— 
Snet,  Tib.,  47.)— 1*.  (Tacit,  Ann].,  iii.,  » ;  xi., «.— 8aet, 
Vatp, ».)—!».  (Tacit.,  Annal,xii,tS  —Dion  Caa*,  Iii., 48  j  lx., 
».)— 14.  (Plia.,  EpiM  ,  Ti.,  If.) 


1.  (Orolli,  Onora,  iii..  p.  1S3.)— S.  (Dion  Cut,  Iii,  XL)— J. 
(LiT.,  ixi,  «3.>— 4.  (c  V«rr,  II,  t,  18.)— J.  (Cic  ad  Q.  Prat, 
ii,  ».)-«.  (Cic.  ad  Q.  Prat.,  ii,  *.)  —  7.  (Dranra..  ii,  8.)  —  8. 
(Dion  Cata,  hi,  47 ;  lix,  S4.— Tacit,  Hut,  it.,  ».)—».  (Dion 
Cata,  liii,  1 ;  liT,  J.)— 10.  (Oell,  xit,  7.— Lit,  iii,  W.— Cic, 
Da  Legg,  iii,  4.  —  Philip.,  i,  ».— Plat,  Cic,  4S.)  — 11.  (Dion 
Cata.,  Kv,  18 ;  It,  3 ;  It,  11.)  — It.  (Cic.  ad  O.  Prat.,  ii,  IS; 
*d  Fam,  i,  4.)  —  IS.  (Peat,  t.  t.  Scnacula —  Varro,  Da  lilf 
Let,,  W,  p.  43,  ad.  Bip.t 
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•very  member  gave  his  vote.  The  majority  of 
rotes  always  decided  a  question.  The  majority 
was  ascertained  either  by  numeratio  or  by  ditceisio, 
that  is,  the  president  either  counted  the  votes,1  or 
the  men  who  voted  on  the  same  side  joined  togeth- 
er, and  thus  separated  from  those  who  voted  other- 
wise. This  latter  method  of  voting  appears  in  later 
times  to  have  been  the  usual  one,  and,  according  to 
Oapito,'  the  only  legitimate  method.    (Vid.  Seh- 

iTDS  CoNSDLTDH.) 

The  subjects  laid  before  the  senate  partly  be- 
longed to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  state,  partly  to 
legislation,  and  partly  to  the  finance  ;  and  no  meas- 
ure could  be  brought  before  the  populus  without 
having  previously  been  discussed  and  prepared  by 
the  senate.  The  senate  was  thus  the  medium 
through  which  all  affairs  of  the  whole  government 
had  to  pass :  it  considered  and  discussed  whatever 
measures  the  king  thought  proper  to  introduce,  and 
had,  on  the  other  hand,  a  perfect  control  over  the 
assembly  of  the  populus,  which  could  only  accept 
or  reject  what  the  senate  brought  before  it.  When 
a  king  died,  the  royal  dignity,  until  a  successor  was 
elected,  was  transferred  to  the  decern  primi,*  each 
of  whom,  in  rotation,  held  this  dignity  for  five  days. 
The  candidate  for  the  royal  power  was  first  de- 
cided upon  by  the  interreges,  who  then  proposed 
him  to  the  whole  senate,  and,  if  the  senate  agreed 
with  the  election,  the  inteirex  of  the  day,  at  the 
command  of  the  senate,  proposed  the  candidate  to 
the  comitia,  and  took  their  votes  respecting  him.4 
The  will  of  the  gods  was  then  consulted  by  the  au- 
gurs, and  when  the  gods  too  sanctioned  the  elec- 
tion,* a  second  meeting  of  the  populus  was  held,  in 
which  the  augurs  announced  the  sanction  of  the 
gods.  Hereupon  the  king  was  invested  with  the 
powers  belonging  to  his  office. 

Under  the  Republic,  the  right  of  convoking  the 
senate  was  at  first  only  possessed  by  the  dictators, 
praetors,  or  consuls,  interreges,  and  the  praefectus 
urbi,  who  also,  like  the  kings  of  former  times,  laid 
before  the  senate  the  subjects  for  deliberation. 
The  power  of  the  senate  was  at  first  the  same  as 
under  the  kings,  if  not  greater :  it  had  the  general 
care  of  the  public  welfare,  the  superintendence  of 
all  matters  of  religion,  the  management  of  all  af- 
fairs with  foreign  nations ;  it  commanded  the  levies 
of  troops,  regulated  the  taxes  and  duties,  and  had, 
in  short,  the  supreme  control  of  all  the  revenue 
and  expenditure.  The  order  in  which  the  sena- 
tors spoke  and  voted  was  determined  by  their  rank 
as  belonging  to  the  majores  or  minores.*  This 
distinction  of  rank,  however,  appears  to  have  ceas- 
ed after  the  decemvirate,  and  even  under  the  de- 
cemvirate  we  have  instances  of  the  senators  speak- 
ing without  any  regular  order.*  It  is  also  probable 
that  after  the  decemvirate  vacancies  in  the  senate 
were  generally  filled  with  ex-magistrates,  which 
had  now  become  more  practicable,  as  the  number 
of  magistrates  had  been  increased.  The  tribunes 
of  the  people  likewise  obtained  access  to  the  delib- 
erations of  the  senate  ;•  but  they  hud  no  seats  in  it 
yet,  but  sat  before  the  opened  doors  of  the  curia.' 
The  senate  had  at  first  had  the  right  to  propose  to 
the  comitia  the  candidates  for  magistracies,  but 
this  right  was  now  lost:  the  comitia  centuriata 
had  become  quite  free  in  regard  to  elections,  and 
were  no  longer  dependant  upon  the  proposal  of  the 
senate.  The  curies  only  still  possessed  the  right  to 
sanction  the  election ;  but  in  the  year  B.C.  299 
they  were  compelled  to  sanction  any  election  of 

1.  (Pert.,  •.  t.  Numera.)— 9.  (»p.  Cell.,  lit,  7.)— S.  (Lir,  i, 
17.)— t.  (Dionyi,  ii,  58 ;  iii.,  SO ;  ir.,  40,  80.— Compare  W«l- 
ler.p.  x5,n.  98.)— 5.  (Lir,  i.,  18.)—  8.  (Cio,  Do  Rnrahl,  ii, 
90.— Dkmya,  Ti,  W  j  vii.,  47.)— 7.  (Dioara,  vi,  4, 18, 19,  91.— 
Lir,  ii  ,  S»,  41.)— 8.  (Lir,  iii,  89  j  vi,  1J— 9.  (Val.  Max.,  ii, 
9,  *  7.) 


magistrates  which  the  comitia  might  make,  beloit 
it  took  place,1  and  this  soon  after  became  law  bj 
the  lex  Msenia."  When,  at  last,  the  curies  no  longei 
assembled  for  this  empty  show  of  power,  the  sen- 
ate stepped  into  their  place,  and  henceforth  in  elec- 
tions, and  soon  after,  also,  in  matters  of  legislation, 
the  senate  had  previously  to  sanction  whatever  the 
comitia  might  decide.'  After  the  lex  Hortensia,  a 
decree  of  the  comitia  tributa  became  law  even 
without  the  sanction  of  the  senate.  The  original 
state  of  things  had  thus  gradually  become  reversed, 
and  the  senate  had  lost  very  important  branches  ol 
its  power,  which  had  all  been  gained  by  the  comi 
tia  tributa.  (Vid.  Tribunus  Plebis.)  In  its  rela- 
tion to  the  comitia  centuriata,  however,  the  ancient 
rules  were  still  in  force,  as  laws,  declarations  of 
war,  conclusions  of  peace,  treaties,  &c.,  were 
brought  before  them,  and  decided  by  them  on  the 
proposal  of  the  senate.' 

The  powers  of  the  senate,  after  both  orders  weru 
placed  upon  a  perfect  equality,  may  be  thus  briefly 
summed  up.  The  senate  continued  to  have  the 
supreme  superintendence  in  all  matters  of  religion  ;*  ' 
it  determined  upon  the  manner  in  which  a  war  was 
to  be  conducted,  what  legions  were  to  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  a  commander,  and  whether  new 
ones  were  to  be  levied ;  it  decreed  into  what  prov- 
inces the  consuls  and  praetors  were  to  be  sent  (vid. 
Pkovincia),  and  whose  imperium  was  to  be  pro- 
longed. The  commissioners  who  were  generally 
sent  out  to  settle  the  administration  of  a  newly-con- 
quered country  were  always  appointed  by  the  sen- 
ate.' All  embassies  for  the  conclusion  of  peace  or 
treaties  with  foreign  states  were  sent  out  by  tbs 
senate,  and  such  ambassadors  were  generally  sena- 
tors themselves,  and  ten  in  number.7  The  senate 
alone  carried  on  the  negotiations  with  foreign  am- 
bassadors,' and  received  the  complaints  of  subject 
or  allied  nations,  who  always  regarded  the  senate 
as  their  common  protector.'  By  virtue  of  this  office 
of  protector,  it  also  settled  all  disputes  which  might 
arise  among  the  municipia  and  colonies  of  Italy," 
and  punished  all  heavy  crimes  committed  in  Italy 
which  might  endanger  the  public  peace  and  securi- 
ty." Even  in  Rome  itself,  the  judices,  to  whom  the 
praetor  referred  important  cases,  both  public  and 
private,  were  taken  from  among  the  senators,"  and 
in  extraordinary  cases  the  senate  appointed  especial 
commissions  to  investigate  them ;"  but  such  a 
commission,  if  the  case  in  question  was  a  capital 
offence  committed  by  a  citizen,  required  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  people."  When  the  Republic  was  in 
danger,  the  senate  might  confer  unlimited  power 
upon  the  magistrates  by  the  formula  "  vidcant  con- 
tides,  ne  quid  rcrpublica  dci.imcnli  capiat,"1'  which 
was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  martial  law  within 
the  city.  This  general  care  for  the  internal  and 
external  welfare  of  the  Republic  included,  as  before, 
the  right  to  dispose  over  the  finances  requisite  for 
these  purposes.  Hence  all  the  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  Republic  were  under  the  direct  admin- 
istration of  the  senate,  and  the  censors  and  quaes- 
tors were  only  its  ministers  or  agents.  ( Vid.  Ckn- 
sob,  QcdssTos.)  All  the  expenses  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  armies  required  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  senate  before  anything  could  be  done, 
and  it  might  even  prevent  the  triumph  of  a  return- 


1.  (Cic,  Brut.,  14.  —  AoreL  Vict.,  De  Vir.  IUo.tr.,  S3.)—  i. 
(Orelli,  Onom,  iii.,  p.  915.)— 3.  (Lir,  i,  17.)~4.  (Walter,  p. 
1S9.)— S.  <Golliu»,  sir,  7.)— «.  (Lir,  sir,  17.— Appiaa,  De  Bab. 
Hup,  99;  Da  Rab.  Pub,  US.—  Sail,  Jug,  18.)— 7.  (Polyb, 
vi,  13.— Lir,  paaaim.)— 8.  (Polyb,  1.  c— Cic.  in  Vatia,  c  15.) 
—9.  (Lir,  mi,  18  ;  xxxis,  3  ;  ilii,  14  ;  xliii,  9- — Polrb,  1.  c.) 
— 10.  (Dionyi,  ii,  1.— Lir,  is,  90. — Varro,  Da  R»  Hut.,  iii, 
3.— Cic.  ad  Att,  ir,  19  ;  Da  Off,  i,  10.)  — 11.  (Polrb.,  1.  a)— 
IS.  (Id,  vi,  17.)  — 13.  (Lir,  xxxriii,  M;  xssix,  14  ;  si,  17 
44,  &c.)— 14.  (Polrb, ri,  18.— Lir,ssri,3S,  Ac)— 15.  (Sallaat 
Cat,  99—  0«a.  Da  BaU.  Cir,  1,  5,  7.) 
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lug  general,  by  refusing  to  assigi.  the  money  neces- 
sary for  it.1  There  are,  however,  instances  of  a 
general  triumphing  without  the  consent  of  the  sen- 
ate.* 

How  many  members  were  required  to  be  present 
in  order  to  constitute  a  full  assembly  is  uncertain, 
though  it  appears  that  there  existed  some  regula- 
tions on  this  point,*  and  there  is  one  instance  on 
record  in  which  at  least  one  hundred  senators  were 
required  to  be  present.*  The  presiding  magistrate 
opened  the  business,  and  as  the  senators  sat  in  the 
following  order,  princeps  senatus,  consulares,  cen- 
sorii,  praetorii,  aedilicii,  tribunicii,  quaestorii,  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  they  were  asked  their  opin- 
ion and  voted  in  the  same  manner  (tuo  loco  ten- 
tentiam  dicere1).  Towards  the  end  of  the  Republic, 
the  order  in  which  the  question  was  put  to  the 
senators  appears  to  hare  depended  upon  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  presiding  consul,'  who  called  upon 
each  member  by  pronouncing  his  name  (nomxna- 
iim') ;  but  he  usually  began  with  the  princeps  sena- 
tus,* or,  if  consules  designati  were  present,  with 
them.'  The  consul  generally  observed  all  the 
year  round  the  same  order  in  which  he  had  com- 
menced on  the  first  of  January."  A  senator,  when 
called  upon  to  speak,  might  do  so  at  full  length,  and 
even  introduce  subjects  not  directly  connected  with 
the  point  at  issue."  It  depended  upon  the  presi- 
dent which  of  the  opinions  expressed  he  would  put 
to  the  vote,  and  which  he  would  pass  over."  Those 
men  who  were  not  yet  real  senators,  but  had  only 
a  scat  in  the  senate  on  account  of  the  office  they 
held  or  had  held,  had  no  right  to  vote,  but  merely 
stepped  over  to  the  party  they  wished  to  join,  and 
they  were  now  called  tenatoret  pedarii.1'  When  a 
senatus  consultum  was  passed,  the  consuls  ordered 
it  to  be  written  down  by  a  clerk  in  the  presence  of 
some  senators,  especially  of  those  who  had  been 
most  interested  in  it  or  most  active  in  bringing  it 
about."  (  Vid.  Senatus  Consultum.)  A  senate  was 
not  allowed  to  be  held  before  sunrise,  or  to  be  pro- 
longed after  sunset :"  on  extraordinary  emergen- 
cies, however,  this  regulation  was  set  aside." 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  Republic  the  senate 
was  degraded  in  various  ways  by  Sulla,  Caesar,  and 
others,  and  on  many  occasions  it  was  only  an  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  the  men  in  power.  In 
this  way  it  became  prepared  for  the  despotic  gov- 
ernment of  the  emperors,  when  it  was  altogether 
the  creature  and  obedient  instrument  of  the  prin- 
ceps. The  emperor  himself  was  generally  also 
princeps  senatus,17  and  had  the  power  of  convoking 
both  ordinary  and  extraordinary  meetings,"  al- 
though the  consuls,  praetors,  and  tribunes  continued 
to  have  the  same  right"  The  ordinary  meetings, 
according  to  a  regulation  of  Augustus,  were  held 
twice  in  every  month."  A  full  assembly  required 
the  presence  of  at  least  400  members,  but  Augustus 
himself  afterward  modified  this  rule  according  to 
the  difference  and  importance  of  the  subjects  which 
might  be  brought  under  discussion."  At  a  later  peri- 
od we  find  that  seventy,  or  even  fewer,  senators  con- 
stituted an  assembly.1*  The  regular  president  in  the 


1 .  (Polyb,  ¥i.,  I $.)  —  S.  (Lit.,  iii.,  03  i  Yii,  17  ;  it,  37.)  —  3. 
(Lrr,  xxx¥iii,  44 ;  xxziz.,  4.  —  Cio.  ad  Fam,  Yiii,  5.—  Fetttia, 
a.  ¥.  Numera.) — 4.  (Liv.,  xxxix,  18.) — 5.  (Cic,  Philip.,  ¥.,  17 ; 
»:•< ,  13,  *c ;  ad  Alt.,  iii.,  SI.)  —  6.  (Varra  >p.  Cell.,  lit.,  7.) 
—7.  (Cie,  e.  Verr,  i* ,  64.)— 8.  (Cic.,  Pro  Seit,  ».)—».  l&Q- 
lturt,  Cat.,  40.— Appian,  De  Ball.  Ci».,  il..  }.)— 10.  (Sum.,  Cat., 
SI.)  —11.  (Cio,  De  Leu.,  iii.,  18.  — CeU.,  it.,  10.— Tacit.,  in- 
Ml.,  ii.,  38;  xiii,  4S.— Compare  Cic,  Philip.,  tii.) —  IS.  (Poljb, 
mill.,  1.— Cic.  ad  Fam.,  i,  S ;  I.,  IS.  —  Cm.,  De  Bell.  Ci».    ' 


$)— 13.  (Oell.,  xiii.,8.)  — 14.  (Potvb,  »i,  IS.— Cic.,  De  Oral., 
■ii.,  S ;  ad  Fam,  tin.,  8.)  — 14.  (Varro  ap.  Oell.,  1.  c.)  — 16. 
(Oiosra,  iii.,  17.— Macrob ,  Sat.,  i,  4.)  — 17.  (Dion  Cam,  liii 
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assembly  was  a  consul,  or  the  emperor  himse'J,  if 
he  was  invested  with  the  consulship.1  At  extraor- 
dinary meetings,  he  who  convoked  the  senate  Was 
at  the  same  time  its  president.  The  emperor,  how- 
ever, even  when  he  cSd  not  preside,  had,  by  virtue 
of  his  office  of  tribune,  the  right  to  introduce  any 
subject  for  discussion,  and  to  make  the  senate  de- 
cide upon  it.'  At  a  later  period  this  right  was  ex 
pressly  and  in  proper  form  conferred  upon  the  em 
peror,  under  the  name  of  jut  rclationis;  and,  accord- 
ingly, as  he  obtained  the  right  to  introduce  three  01 
more  subjects,  the  jus  was  called  jut  tertuz,  quarttr, 
quinta,  ej*.,  relation!*.'  The  emperor  introduced 
his  proposals  to  the  senate  by  writing  (oralio,  libel- 
lus,  cpiitola  principit),  which  was  read  in  the  senate 
by  one  of  his  quaestors.4  (Vid.  Orations*  Pkik- 
cipum.)  The  praetors,  that  they  might  not  be  hi 
ferior  to  the  tribunes,  likewise  received  the  jus  re- 
lationis.'  The  mode  of  conducting  the  business, 
and  the  order  in  which  the  senators  were  called 
upon  to  vote,  remained,  on  the  whole,  the  same  as 
under  the  Republic ;'  but  when  magistrates  were 
to  be  elected,  the  senate,  as  in  former  times  the 
comitia,  gave  their  votes  in  secret  with  little  tab- 
lets.7 The  transactions  of  the  senate  were,  from 
the  time  of  Caesar,  registered  by  clerks  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
senator.'  In  cases  which  required  secrecy  (tena- 
tut  contultum  taciturn),  the  senators  themselves  offi- 
ciated as  clerks.' 

As  the  Roman  emperor  concentrated  in  his  own 
person  all  the  powers  which  had  formerly  been  pos- 
sessed by  the  several  magistrates,  and  without 
limitation  or  responsibility,  it  is  clear  that  the  sen- 
ate, in  its  administrative  powers,  was  dependant 
upon  the  emperor,  who  might  avail  himself  of  its 
counsels  or  not,  just  as  he  pleased.  In  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  the  election  of  magistrates  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  people  to  the  senate,"  which,  how- 
ever, was  enjoined  to  take  especial  notice  of  those 
candidates  who  were  recommended  to  it  by  the  em- 
peror. This  regulation  remained,  with  a  short  in- 
terruption in  the  reign  of  Caligula,  down  to  the 
third  century,  when  we  find  that  the  princeps  alone 
exercised  the  right  of  appointing  magistrates.11  At 
the  demise  of  an  emperor,  the  senate  had  the  right 
to  appoint  his  successor,  in  case  no  one  had  been 
nominated  by  the  emperor  himself;  but  the  senate 
had  in  very  rare  cases  an  opportunity  to  exercise 
this  right,  as  it  was  usurped  by  the  soldiers.  The 
aerarium,  at  first,  still  continued  nominally  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  senate,"  but  the  emperors 
gradually  took  it  under  their  own  exclusive  man- 
agement," and  the  senate  retained  nothing  but  the 
administration  of  the  funds  of  the  city  {area  publico), 
which  were  distinct  both  from  the  aerarium  and 
from  the  fiscus,"  and  the  right  of  giving  its  opinion 
upon  cases  connected  with  the  fiscal  law."  Its 
right  of  coining  money  was  limited  by  Augustus  to 
copper  coins,  and  ceased  altogether  in  the  reign  of 
Gailienus."  Augustus  ordained  that  no  accusations 
should  any  longer  be  brought  before  die  comitia,1' 
and  instead  of  them  he  raised  the  senate  to  a  high 
court  of  justice,  upon  which  he  conferred  the  right 
of  taking  cognizance  of  capital  offences  committed 


1.  (Plin,  Epitt,  ii,  11.— Panegyr.,76.)— S.  (Dion  Caaa.,  Iin, 
3S.— Lex  De  lmpcrio  Vetpat.l— 3.  ( Vopiac,  Prub,  IS.— J.  Capit  , 
Pert,  5.— M.  Antonin,  0.— Lamprid,  Alex.  Ser.,  1.)— 4.  (Dioii 
Caaa, liv, S3 ;  Ix., S.— Suet,  Ocut,  63 ;  Tit,  8.— Tacit,  AnniL, 
xri,  ST.— Dig.  1,  tit.  13,  a.  I,  t  S  and  4.)— S.  (Dion  Caaa.,  It.,  3.) 
—  6.  (Plin.,  Epitt,  tiii.,  14;  ix,  13).— 7.  (Id.  ib,  iii,  SO;  xi, 
».)— 8.  (Suet,  Caw,  S«.— Ocut,  36.— Tacit,  Annal,  ¥,4,  etc 
— 8part,  Hadr,  3.  — Dion  Caaa,  IxxTiii,  SJ.)—  8.  (J.  Capitol , 
Cord,  SO.)— 10.  (Veil.  Paterc,  ii,  IS4.— Tac  ,  Annal,  i,  15.— 
Plin,  Epitt,  ill,  SO  ;  Yi ,  IS.)— 11.  (Dig.  48,  lit.  14,  t.  1.)— IS. 
(Dion  Caaa.,  liii,  16,  SS.)  —  13.  (Id.  ib,  lxxi,  33.  —  Vopiac , 
Aarel,  S,  IS,  SO.)— 14.  ( Vop,  Aorel,  SO, 45.)— IS.  (Dig;.  4«j  tit. 
14,  t.  IS  and  48.)— 16.  Eckhel,  D.  N.  Projeg,  c  I3.)~17.  (Dw 
Can,  Iti,  40.) 
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hy  senator*,1  of  crimes  against  the  state  and  tlie 
person  of  the  emperors,'  and  of  crimes  committed 
by  the  provincial  magistrates  in  the  administration 
of  their  provinces.  The  senate  might  also  receive 
appeals  from  other  courts,'  whereas,  at  least  from 
the  time  of  Hadrian,  there  was  no  appeal  from  a 
sentence  of  the  senate.*  The  princeps  sometimes 
referred  cases  which  were  not  contained  in  the 
above  categories,  or  which  he  might  have  decided 
himself,  to  the  senate,  or  requested  its  co-opera- 
tion.* Respecting  the  provinces  of  the  senate,  see 
Psoviscia. 

When  Constantinople  was  made  the  second  capi- 
tal of  the  Empire,  Constantine  instituted  also  a 
second  senate  in  this  city,'  upon  which  Julian  con- 
ferred all  the  privileges  of  the  senate  of  Rome.' 
Both  these  senates  were  still  sometimes  consulted 
by  the  emperors  in  an  oratio  upon  matters  of  legis- 
fation  :•  the  senate  of  Constantinople  retained  its 
share  in  legislation  down  to  the  ninth  century.' 
Each  senate  also  continued  to  be  a  high  court  of  jus- 
tice, to  which  the  emperor  referred  important  crimi- 
nal cases.1*  Capital  offences  committed  by  senators, 
however,  no  longer  came  under  their  jurisdiction, 
but  either  under  that  of  the  governors  of  provinces, 
or  of  the  prefects  of  the  two  cities."  Civil  cases 
of  senators  likewise  belonged  to  the  forum  of  the 
praefectus  urbL"  The  senatorial  dignity  was  now 
obtained  by  descent,"  and  by  having  held  certain 
offices  at  the  court,  or  it  was  granted  as  an  especial 
favour  by  the  emperor  on  the  proposal  of  the  sen- 
ate.1* To  be  made  a  senator  was  indeed  one  of 
the  greatest  honours  that  could  be  conferred,  and 
was  more  valued  than  in  the  times  of  the  Republic  ; 
but  its  burdens  were  very  heavy,  for  not  only  bad 
the  senators  to  give  public  games,1*  to  make  rich 
presents  to  the  emperors,1*  and,  in  times  of  need, 
extraordinary  donations  to  the  people,"  but,  in  ad- 
dition, they  had  to  pay  a  peculiar  tax  upon  their 
landed  property,  which  was  called  follis  or  gleba.1* 
A  senator  who  had  no  landed  property  was  taxed 
at  two  foiles."  It  was,  therefore,  only  the  wealth- 
iest persons  of  the  Empire,  no  matter  to  what 
part  of  it  they  belonged,  that  could  aspire  to  the 
dignity  of  senator.  A  list  of  them,  together  with 
an  account  of  their  property,  was  laid  before  the 
emperor  every  three  months  by  the  prefect  of  the 
city."  Down  to  the  time  of  Justinian  the  consuls 
were  the  presidents  of  the  senate,  but  from  this 
time  the  praefectus  urbi  always  presided." 

It  now  remains  to  mention  some  of  the  distinc- 
tions and  privileges  enjoyed  by  Roman  senators : 
1.  The  tunica  with  a  broad  purple  stripe  (latut  da- 
mn) in  front,  which  was  woven  in  it,  and  not,  as  is 
commonly  believed,  sewed  upon  it."  2.  A  kind  of 
short  boot,  with  the  letter  C  on  the  front  of  the  foot. " 
This  C  is  generally  supposed  to  mean  centum,  and 
to  refer  to  the  original  number  of  100  {centum)  sen- 


1.  (Dion  Cam.,  lii.,  SI,  *c— Suet.,  Calif., 3.— Tacit,  Annal, 
Kill.,  44.— J.  Capitol.,  M.  Antonio.,  100—2.  (Dion  Cast.,  hii,  15, 
17,  St ;  Ix,  16  ;  Ixxti,  8.  —  Suet.,  OctaT.,  66.  —  Tacit.,  Annal., 
iii.,  48,  *c.)— 3.  (8oet,  Nero,  17.— Taoit.,  Annal.,  xir,  S8.— 1. 
Capitol.,  M.  Antonio,  10.— Vopiac,  Prob.,  13.)— 4.  (Dion  Ceee, 
lii.,  18.— Dig.  40,  tit.  8,  •-  1,  «  2.)  —  5.  (Suet.,  Claod,  14,  15.— 
Nero,  16. — Domii.,  6,  dec.) — 6.  (Sozomen,  ii.,  2. —  Excerpt,  de 
gut.  ConM  ,  30.)— 7.  (Zoeim.,  iii.,  11.—  Liban.,  Oral,  ad  Theo- 
doe,  ii.,p.  393,  ed.  Morell.)— 8.  (Cod.  Theod.,  vi,  tit  2,  a.  14.— 
Sjrmmarb,  Epiit,  x,  2,  38.  —  Cod.,  i.,  tit.  14,  >.  3.)— 9.  (Nor. 
Leon.,  78.)  — 10.  (Ann  Marcell.,  win.,  1,  S3.  —  STmmach, 
Epiat,  It.,  S.—  Zona,  * ,  11,  38.)— 11.  (Walter,  p.  367,  Ac.)— 
13.  (Cod  V  •*%  34,  •. S— STmmaoh.,  Epiit,  I.,  60.)— 13.  (Cod. 
"*" — '  ...  *,  a.  S ;  xii.,  tit.  1,  a.  68.—  Caaaiod.,  Verier,  iii, 

.,—14.  (Cod.  Theod,  1.  a— STmmach,  Epiat,  x,  36,  118.)  — 
15.  (STmmach,  Epiat,  x,  35,  38.)  — 16.  (Cod.  Theod,  Ti,  tit. 
3,  a.  ft.)— 17.  (Zoeim,  v,  41.  —STmmach.,  Ep,  ri,  14,  36  ;  Tii, 
68.)— 18.  (Zoeim,  ii,  S3.— Cod.  Theod,  vi,  lit.  t.— Sjnnmach, 
Eat,  ir,  61.)  — 10.  (Cod.  Theod.,  vi,  tit.  3,  a.  2  j  ri,  tit.  4,  a 
SI.)— 20.  (8rmm,  Ep,  x,  66,  &c.)— 31.  (Cod.  Theod,  vi.,  tit. 
6.  •  1.— Nov.  Inat,  62.)—  S2.  (Acron.  ad  Hor,  Sat,  i.,  5,  35 — 
Cnmp»re  i,  6,  28.— Qnintt.,  xi,  3.)— S3.  (Jut,  Tii,  102.— Cic, 
Fhu.xiii.  13.) 
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ators.  3.  The  right  of  sitting  in  the  orchestra  li- 
the theatres  and  amphitheatres.  This  distinction 
was  first  procured  for  the  senators  by  Scipio  Afri- 
canus  Major,  194  B.C.1  The  same  honour  was 
granted  to  the  senators  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  at 
the  games  in  the  circus.*  4.  On  a  certain  day  in 
the  year  a  sacrifice  was  offered  to  Jupiter  in  the 
Capitol,  and  on  this  occasion  the  senators  alone 
had  a  feast  in  the  Capitol ;  the  right  was  called  the 
jut jmblice  epulondi*  6.  The  jut  libera  legationu. 
(Vid.  Leoatus,  p.  676.) 

SENATUS  CONSULTUM.  In  his  enumeration 
of  the  parts  of  the  jus  civile,  Cicero  includes  sens- 
tus  consults,*  from  which  it  appears  that  in  his  time 
there  were  senatus  consults  which  were  laws.  Nu 
merous  leges,  properly  so  called,  were  enacted  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  leges  properly  so  called 
were  made  even  after  his  time.  It  was  under 
Augustus,  however,  that  the  senatus  consojta  he 
gan  to  take  the  place  of  leges  properly  so  called, 
a  change  which  is  also  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
until  his  time  the  senatus  consults  were  not  desig- 
nated by  the  names  of  the  consuls,  or  by  any  other 
personal  name,  so  far  as  we  have  evidence.  But 
from  that  time  we  find  the  senatus  consults  desig 
nated  either  by  the  name  of  the  consuls,  as  Apro 
nianum,  Silanianum,  or  from  the  name  of  the  Cae 
sar,  as  Claudianum,  Neronianum ;  or  they  are  des 
ignated  as  made  "  auclore"  or  "  ex  auctoritate  Htdri- 
ani,"  &c,  m  "ad  oratumem  Haiiriani,"  See.  The 
name  of  the  senatus  consultant  Macedonianum  is 
an  exception,  as  will  afterward  appear. 

Senatus  consults  were  enacted  in  the  republican 
period,  and  some  of  them  were  laws  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  though  some  modern  writers 
have  denied  this  position.  But  the  opinion  of  those 
who  deny  the  legislative  power  of  the  senate  during 
the  republican  period  is  opposed  by  facts.  An  at 
tempt  has  sometimes  been  made  to  support  it  by  a 
passage  of  Tacitus  ("  Ann  primum  e  campo  comma 
ad  patret  tramlata.  tunt"*),  which  only  refers  to  the 
elections.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  determine  how 
far  the  legislative  power  of  the  senate  extended. 
A  recent  writer*  observes  "  that  the  senatus  con- 
sulta  were  an  important  source  of  law  for  matters 
which  concerned  administration,  the  maintenance 
of  religion,  the  suspension  or  repeal  of  laws  in  the 
case  of  urgent  public  necessity,  the  rights  of  the  aera- 
rium  and  the  publicani,  the  treatment  of  the  Italians 
and  the  provincials."1  The  following  are  instances 
of  senatus  consults  under  the  Republic :  a  sena- 
tus consultum  "  ne  quit  tn  urbe  tepcliretur  ;"  the  sen- 
atus consultum  De  Bacchanalibus,  hereafter  more 
particularly  mentioned;  a  senatus  consultum  De 
Liberthwrum  Tribu  ;•  a  senatus  consultum  De  Sum- 
tibus  at  the  Megalenses  ludi ;'  a  senatus  consultum 
"ne  homo  immolaretur ;""  a  senatus  consultum  De 
Provinciis  Quaestoriis ;  a  senatus  consultum  made 
M.  Tullio  Cicerone  referent*  to  the  effect,  "  ui  U- 
gotionum  liberarum  temput  annuum  ettet ;"  various 
senatus  consulta  De  Collegiis  Dissolvendis ;  an  old 
senatus  consultum, "  f.natut  contuitum  vetut  ne  lice- 
ret  Africanat  (bettiat)  in  Italian  advehere,"  which 
was  so  far  repealed  by  a  plebiscitum  proposed  by 
Cn.  Aufidias,  tribunus  plebis,  that  the  importation 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Circenses  was  made  legal;'1 
an  old  senatus  consultum  by  which  "  quaettio  («er. 
riorum)  in  caput  domini  pronibebatur;"1*  a  rule  of  law 
which  Cicero1'  refers  to  mores  as  its  foundation. 
From  these  instances  of  senatus  consultum  made 


1.  (LiT,xx»ir,»4.— Cio,ProCluent,47.)— 8.  (Soot,  Claod, 
SI.— Dion  Caee,  1»,  7.)— S.  (OeU,  xii,  8.— Soet.,  OctaT,  35.) 
—4.  (Top,  5.)— S.  (Ann.,  i,  15.)— 6.  (Walter,  Geachichle  d« 
Rom.  Rechta,  437.)— 7.  (Liv,  xiTi,  34  ;  xxxix,  3  ;  xii,  ».)— 8 
(Li»,  xIt,  IS.)— 0.  (OeU,  ii,S4.)— 10.  (Plin,  II.N,xxx,l.| 
—11.  (Plin.,  H.  N,  viii,  17.)— IS.  (Ta  it,  Ann.,  ii,  30  r-  11 
(Pr  j  Milon  ,  S3.) 
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in  the  republican  period,  we  may  collect,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  the  kind  of  matters  to  which  this  form  of 
legislation  applied.  The  constitution  of  the  senate 
was  such  as  to  gradually  bring  within  the  sphere 
of  its  legislation  all  matters  that  pertained  to  reli- 
gion, police,  administration,  provincial  matters,  and 
all  foreign  relations.  And  it  seems  that  the  power 
of  the  senate  had  so  far  increased  at  the  time  of  the 
accession  of  Augustus,  that  it  was  no  great  change 
to  make  it  theonly  legislating  body.  Pomponius,1 
though  his  historical  evidence  mast  be  received 
with  caution,  states  the  matter  in  a  way  which  is 
generally  consistent  with  what  we  otherwise  know 
of  the  progress  of  senatorial  legislation :  "  As  the 
plebs  found  it  difficult  to  assemble,  Ac.,  it  was  a 
matter  of  necessity  that  the  administration  of  the 
state  came  to  the  senate:  thus  the  senate  began 
to  act,  and  whatever  the  senate  had  determined 
(eonttituittet)  was  observed  (obtervabatur),  and  the 
law  so  made  is  called  senatus  consultum." 

The  senatus  consultum  was  so  named  because 
the  consul  (qui  retulit)  was  said  "malum  eontu- 
lere:"  "  March*  L.  F.  S.  Potttmivt  L.  F.  Cot.  Sen- 
atom  Contolvervnt"  (Senatus  consultum  De  Bac- 
chanalibus). In  the  senatus  consultum  De  Philo- 
sophis  et  De  Rhetoribus,*  the  prartor  "  contuluit." 
In  the  enacting  part  of  a  lex  the  populus  were  said 
"Jubere,"  and  in  a  plebiscitum,  "  scire .-"  in  a  sena- 
tus consultum  the  senate  was  said  "ctntere:"  "  De 
Sacchanalibti,  <f* .,  ita  ezdeicendvm  cennere"  (S.  C. 
De  Bacch).  In  the  senatus  consulta  of  the  time  of 
Augustus  cited  by  Frontinus,'  the  phrase  which  fol- 
lows "cenrucre"  is  sometimes  "placere  kuie  ordini." 
In  Tacitus  the  verb  "  ctntere"  is  also  applied  to  the 
person  who  made  the  motion  for  a  senatus  consult- 
um.* Sometimes  the  term  "  arbitrarT  is  used ;' 
and  Oaius,'  writing  under  the  Antonines,  applies  to 
the  senate  the  terms  which  originally  denoted  the 
legislative  power  of  the  populus :  "  Senatut  jttbet  at- 
que  conttituit ;  idqut  legit  vicem  optinel,  quamvit  fuit 
quantum." 

The  mode  in  which  the  legislation  of  the  senate 
was  conducted  in  the  imperial  period  is  explained 
in  the  article  Obationbs  Principdm. 

Certain  forms  were  observed  in  drawing  up  a 
senatus  consultum,  of  which  there  is  an  example 
in  Cicero :'  "  5.  C.  Auctoritatei"  (for  this  is  the 
right  reading),  "  Pridie  Kal.  Octob.  tn  JEde  Apolli- 
nit,  tcribendo  adfuerunt  L.  Domiliut  Cn.  Filitit  Ake- 
nobarbut,  $e.  Quod  M.  Mareellut  Consul  V.  F.  (ver- 
ba fecit)  de  prov.  Cont.  D.  E.  R.  I.  C.  (de  ea  re  ita  cen- 
tuerunt  Uti,  <fc)."  The  preamble  of  the  senatus 
consultum  De  Bacchanalibus  is  similar,  but  the 
names  of  the  consuls  come  at  the  beginning,  and 
the  word  is  "  contolvervnt .-"  the  date  and  place  are 
also  given ;  and  the  names  of  those  qui  tcribendo  ad- 
fuerunt (SC.  ARF.  in  the  inscription).  The  names 
of  the  persons  who  were  witnesses  to  the  drawing 
up  of  the  senatus  consultum  were  called  the  "auc- 
loritatct,"  and  these  auctorhates  were  cited  as  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  of  the  persons  named  in  them  hav- 
ing been  present  at  the  drawing  up  of  the  S.  C.  ("  id 
quod  in  auctoritatibut  pratcripli*  extat"*),  from  which 
passage,  and  from  another*  ("  Mud  S.  C.  ea  pro*- 
tcripiume  ett"),  in  which  Cicero  refers  to  his  name 
being  found  among  the  auctoritates  of  a  S.  C.  as  a 
proof  of  his  friendship  to  the  person  whom  the  S.  C. 
concerned,  it  is  certain  that  "pratcribo"  in  its  va- 
rious forms,  is  the  proper  reading  in  these  senatus 
consults.  (Compare  the  similar  use  of  prescriptio 
in  Roman  pleadings,  vid.  Prescriptio.)  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  certain  persons  were  required 

1.  (Dig.  l,  tit.  J,  a.  *..)— *.  (fell.,  zt.,  11.)  — *.  (Da  Aqua* 
■et.  Roma,  ii.) — 4.  (Ann.,  ir.,  JO.)  —  S.  (Dig.  It,  tit.  1,  a.  *.) 
— *.  (i.,  4.)— 7.  (Ep.  ad  Dit,  tui.,  8.)— 8.  (C&,  Dt  Or-  i.,  1.) 
— f.  <Cie.,  Ep.  «d  Dhr.,  v.,  *.) 


to  be  present  "  tcribendo,"  but  others  might  assist 
if  they  chose,  and  a  person  in  this  way  might  tes- 
tify his  regard  for  another  on  behalf  of  whom,  or 
with  reference  to  whom,  the  S.  C.  was  made 
("  Goto  autem  et  tcribendo  adfuit,"  dec.1).  Besides* 
the  phrase  "tcribendo  adette,"  there  are  "-ette  ad 
tcribendum"*  and  "  poni  ad  tcribendum"  (as  to  which, 
see  the  curious  passage  in  Cicero31).  When  a  S.  C. 
was  made  on  the  motion  of  a  person,  it  was  said 
to  be  made  "  tn  tententiam  ejut."  If  the  S.  C.  was 
carried,  it  was  written  on  tablets  and  placed  in  the 
•erarium :  the  S.  C.  De  Bacchanalibus  provides  that 
it  shall  be  cut  on  a  bronze  tablet,  but  this  was  for 
the  purpose  of  its  being  put  up  in  a  public  place 
where  it  could  be  read  (vbei  facilrmud  gnotcier  po- 
titit). 

A  measure  which  was  proposed  as  a  senatus  con 
sultum  might  be  stopped  by  the  intercessio  of  the 
tribunes,  and  provision  was  sometimes  made  for 
farther  proceeding  in  such  case :  "  ti  quit  ante  ten- 
atut  contulto  intercetterit  tenatui  placere  auctoritatem 
pertcribi  (preetcribi)  et  de  ea  re  ad  tenatum  populum- 
que  refem."*  This  explains  one  meaning  of  sena- 
tus auctoritas,  which  is  a  senatus  consultum  which 
has  been  proposed  and  not  carried,  and  of  which  f 
record  was  kept  with  the  "  auctoritatet  eorum  qu 
tcribendo  adfuerunt."  In  one  passage  Cicero  cal' 
a  S.  C.  which  had  failed,  owing  to  an  intercessio, 
an  auctoritas.'  One  meaning  of  auctoritas,  in  fact, 
is  a  S.  C.  proposed,  but  not  yet  carried ;  and  this 
agrees  with  Livy :'  "  Si  quit  intercedat  tto,  auctor- 
itate  te  fore  contentum."  If  senatus  auctoritas  oc- 
casionally appears  to  be  used  as  equivalent  to  sen 
atus  consultum,  it  is  an  improper  use  of  the  word, 
but  one  which  presents  no  difficulty  if  we  consider 
that  the  names  which  denote  a  thing  in  its  two 
stages  are  apt  to  be  confounded  in  popular  language, 
as  with  us  the  words  bill  and  act.  In  its  general 
and  original  sense,  senatus  auctoritas  is  any  meas- 
ure to  which  a  majority  of  the  senate  has  assented. 
(See  the  note  of  P.  Manutius  on  Cicero.') 

The  proper  enacting  word  in  the  senatus  consul- 
ta is  "centeo"  but  the  word  "decerno"  was  also 
used  in  ordinary  language  to  express  the  enacting 
of  a  senatus  consultum*  (Senatut  decretit  ut,  oj*.*). 
Bat  a  senatus  consultum,  which  was  a  law  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  is  not  called  a  decretum, 
which  was  a  rule  made  by  the  senate  as  to  some 
matter  which  was  strictly  within  its  competence. 
The  words  decretum  and  senatus  consultum  a"e 
often  used  indiscriminately,  and  with  little  precis- 
ion."   (Vid.  Dkckbtuh.) 

The  forms  of  the  senatus  consulta  are  the  best 
evidence  of  their  character.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  principal  senatus  consulta  which  are 
preserved :  the  senatus  consultum  De  Tiburtibus, 
printed  by  Gruter  and  others ;  the  senatus  consult- 
um De  Bacchanalibus ;  the  senatus  consultum  in 
the  letter  of  Cicero  already  referred  to ;"  the  six 
senatus  consulta  about  the  Roman  aqueducts  in 
the  second  book  of  Frontinus,  De  Aqua^nctibus : 
the  senatus  consultum  about  the  Aphrodisienses  ;■» 
the  oration  of  Claudius ;"  the  various  senatus  con- 
sulta preserved  in  the  Digest,  which  are  mentioned 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  article.  See  also  the 
senatus  consultum  printed  in  Sigonius,  "  Dt  Anti- 
quo  Jure  Promnciarum,"  ).,  288. 

The  following  list  of  senatus  consulta  contains 
perhaps  all  of  them  which  are  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  a  consul  or  other  distinctive  name.    Nu- 


1.  (Cio.,  Ep.  *d  An,  rii..  ].)—*.  (Id.  ib.,  i.,  !».)  —  ».  (ad 
Dir.,  it.,  IS.)  —  4.  (Id.  ib.,  Tiii.,  8.)  —4.  (Id.  ib.,  i.,  7.)— «.  (ir., 
H.)—1.  (ad  Dit.,  t„  !)—  8.  (Id.  ib.,  tiii.,  8.)— 8.  (Id.,  ad  Alt, 
i.,  It.)— 10.  (Cell.,  ii.,  si.— Fid.  J&lim  Callus  ap.  FeAun,  a.  ». 
Seuatui  decrclum  )— II.  (Cic,  Philipp.,  r.,  13.— GolL.  it.,  11.) 
—It.  (Tacit..  Aui.,  lii.,  •*.— Tacit.,  «L  Ohertin.,  11.,  83S.J-  II 
(Id.  ib.,  u.,  St.-  Taau,  ad.  Obarlin.,  ii.,  80S.) 
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me.ous  senatus  consults  under  the  Empire  are  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Latin  writers,  for  which  we  find  no 
distinctive  name,  though  it  is  probable  that  all  of 
them  had  a  title  like  the  leges,  but  many  of  them 
toeing  of  little  importance,  were  not  much  referred 
to  or  cited,  and  thus  their  names  were  forgotten. 
Tacitus,  for  instance,  often  speaks  of  S.  C.  without 
giving  theii  names,  and  in  some  cases  we  are  able 
to  affix  the  titles  from  other  authorities.  Many  of 
the  imperial  senatus  consults  were  merely  amend- 
ments of  leges,  but  they  were  laws  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word. 

Some  of  the  senatus  consult.!  of  the  republican 
period  wen:  laws,  as  already  observed,  but  others 
were  only  determinations  of  the  senate,  which  be- 
came leges  by  being  carried  in  the  comitia.  Such 
S.  C.  were  really  only  auctoritates.  One  instance 
of  this  kind  occurred  on  the  occasion  of  the  trial  of 
Clodius  for  violating  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea. 
A  rogatio  on  the  subject  of  the  trial  was  proposed 
to  the  comitia  ex  senatus  consulto,1  which  is  also 
spoken  of  as  the  auctoritas  of  the  senate,  and  as 
"  quod  ah  tenatu  constitution"  (the  word  of  Gaius, 
l.,  4). 

Afbonianum,  probably  enacted  in  the  time  of  Ha- 
drian, empowered  all  civitates  which  were  within  the 
Roman  imperium  to  take  a  ndeicommissa  bereditas. 
This  senatus  consultum  is  cited  by  Ulpian'  without 
the  name ;  but  it  appears,  from  comparing  Ulpian 
with  the  Digest,'  to  be  the  senatus  consultum  Apro- 
nianum.  A  senatus  consultum  also  allowed  civita- 
tes or  municipia,  which  were  legally  considered  as 
universitates,  to  be  appointed  heredes  by  their  li- 
berti  or  libertie.  Ulpian  speaks  of  this  senatus  con- 
sultum in  the  passage  referred  to,  immediately 
before  he  speaks  of  that  senatus  consultum  which 
we  know  to  be  the  Aproniaoum,  and  it  appears 
probable  that  the  two  senatus  consults  were  the 
same,  for  their  objects  were  similar,  and  they  are 
mentioned  together  without  any  indication  of  their 
being  different.  This  last-mentioned  provision  is 
also  mentioned  in  the  Digest*  as  being  contained  in 
a  senatus  consultum  which  was  postei  lor  to  the  Tre- 
bellianura,  but  the  name  is  not  given  in  the  Digest. 
Under  this  provision  a  municipium  could  obtain  the 
bonorum  possessio.  Bachius*  assigns  the  senatus 
consultum  to  the  reign  of  Trajan ;  but  it  appears  to 
belong  to  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  to  be  the  same 
senatus  consultum  which  allowed  civitates  to  take  a 
legacy.' 

Abticolbiancm  gave  the  prsses  of  a  province 
jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  ndeicommissa  libertas, 
even  when  the  heres  did  not  belong  to  the  province. 
The  heres  could  be  compelled  to  give  the  libertas 
which  was  the  subject  of  the  fideicommissum.  ( Vid. 
Manumissio,  p.  616.') 

Db  BiccHiifALiBDs.  This  senatus  consultum, 
which  is  sometimes  called  Marcianum,  was  passed 
in  the  year  B.C.  186.  The  terms  of  it  are  stated 
generally  by  Livy,'  and  may  be  compared  with  the 
original  senatus  consultum,  which  is  printed  in  the 
edition  of  Livy  by  Drakenborch,  and  in  that  by  J. 
Clericus,  Amsterdam,  1710.  There  is  a  dissertation 
on  this  senatus  consultum  by  Bynkershoek,'  who 
has  printed  the  senatus  consultum,  and  commented 
upon  it  at  some  length.  The  provisions  of  this 
senatus  consultum  are  stated  generally  under  Dio- 
mysii.  p.  366.  There  is  no  ancient  authority,  as  it 
appears,  for  the  name  Marcianum,  which  has  been 
given  to  it  from  the  name  of  one  of  the  consuls  who 
proposed  it,  and  in  accordance  with  the  usual  titles 
>f  senatus  consultum  in  the  imperial  period. 

).  (Cie.  «d  Alt.,  i.,  14.)— J.  (Frag.,  tit.  SB.)— 3.  <»8,  tit  I,  «. 
•0.)— -4.  (36,  tit.  3.)— 5.  (Hittoria  Juntpnideotis  Ronuuue.)—S. 
(Ulp.,  Frag.,  tit.  84,)—7.  (Dig.  40,  tit.  5,  i.  44,  SI.)— 8.  (xuix., 
U.)— 9.  (Do  Cul'u  Religionu  Parosmia  >pod  Veteraa 
*»,  Op.,  i.,  411) 
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Calvitiahom.1  [Vid.  Jolia  bt  Paha  Pitnu 
Lei,  p.  657.) 

Claudiahom,  passed  in  the  time  of  the  Emperoi 
Claudius,  reduced  a  free  woman  to  the  condition  of 
a  slave  (aneilln)  if  she  cohabited  with  the  slave  of 
another  person,  after  the  master  had  given  her  no- 
tice that  he  would  not  permit  it.  But  if  a  woman^ 
who  was  a  Roman  citizen  cohabited  with  a  slave 
with  the  consent  of  the  slave's  master,  shu  might, 
by  agreement  with  the  master,  remain  free,  and  yet 
any  child  born  from  this  cohabitation  would  be  a 
slave ;  for  the  senatus  consultum  made  valid  any 
agreement  between  the  free  woman  and  the  slave's 
master,  and  by  such  agreement  the  woman  was 
relieved  from  the  penalty  of  the  senatus  consultum. 
But  Hadrian,  being  moved  thereto  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  hardness  of  the  case  and  the  incongruity 
of  this  rule  of  law  (mtUgatuia  jurit),  restored  the 
old  rule  of  the  jus  gentium,  according  to  which  toe 
woman  continuing  free,  was  the  mother  of  a  free 
child. 

A  difficulty  arose  on  the  interpretation  of  this 
senatus  consultum  for  which  the  words  of  the  law 
had  not  provided.  If  a  woman  who  was  a  Roman 
citizen  was  with  child,  and  became  an  ancilla  pur- 
suant to  the  senatus  consultum  in  consequence  of 
cohabiting  with  a  slave  contrary  to  the  master's 
wish,  the  condition  of  the  child  was  a  disputed  mat 
ter :  some  contended  that  if  the  woman  had  become 
pregnant  in  a  legal  marriage,  the  child  was  a  Roman 
citizen ;  but  if  she  had  become  pregnant  by  illicit 
cohabitation,  the  child  was  the  property  of  the  per- 
son who  had  become  the  master  of  the  mother. 
{Vid.  Sbbvos,  Roman.) 

There  is  an  apparent  ambiguity  in  a  passage  of 
Gaius,*  in  which  he  says,  "but  that  rule  of  toe 
same  lex  is  still  in  force,  by  which  the  issue  of  a 
free  woman  and  another  man'a  slave  is  a  slave,  if 
the  mother  knew  that  the  man  with  whom  site  co 
habited  was  a  slave."  The  lex  of  which  he  speaks 
is  the  lex  jElia  Sentia.  The  exception  in  the  sen- 
atus consultum  of  Claudius  applied  to  the  case  of  a 
compact  between  a  free  woman  and  the  master  of 
the  slave,  which  compact  implies  that  the  woman 
must  know  the  condition  of  the  slave,  and  there- 
fore, according  to  the  terms  of  the  lex,  the  issue 
would  be  slaves.  But  Gaius  says*  that  under  this 
senatus  consultum  the  woman  might,  by  agreement, 
continue  free,  and  yet  give  birth  to  a  slave  -,  for  the 
senatus  consultum  gave  validity  to  the  compact  be- 
tween the  woman  and  the  master  of  the  slave.  At 
first  sight  it  appears  as  if  the  senatus  consultum  pro- 
duced exactly  the  same  effect  as  the  lex  with  re- 
spect to-  the  condition  of  the  child.  But  this  is 
explained  by  referring  to  the  chief  provision  of  the 
senatus  consultum,  which  was,  that  cohabitation  with 
a  slave  "invito  ct  denuntianle  domino"  reduced  the 
woman  to  a  servile  condition,  and  it  was  a  legal 
consequence  of  this  change  of  condition  that  the 
issue  of  her  cohabitation  must  be  a  slave.  The  lex 
iElia  Sentia  had  already  declared  the  condition  of 
children  born  of  the  union  of  a  free  woman  and  a 
slave  to  be  servile.  The  senatus  consultum  added 
to  the  penalty  of  the  lex  by  making  the  mother  a 
slave  also,  unless  she  cohabited  with  the  consent  of 
the  master,  and  thus  resulted  that  "  inelegantia  ju- 
rit"  by  which  a  free  mother  could  escape  the  pen- 
alty of  the  senatus  consultum  by  her  agreement,  and 
yet  her  child  must  be  a  slave  pursuant  to  the  lex. 
Hadrian  removed  this  inelegantia  by  declaring  that 
if  the  mother,  notwithstanding  the  cohabitation,  es- 
caped from  the  penalties  of  the  senatus  consultum 
by  virtue  of  ber  compact,  the  child  also  should 
have  the  benefit  of  the  agreement.    The  senatus 
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consultum  only  reduced  the  cohabiting  woman  to  a 
servile  state  when  she  cohabited  with  a  man's  slave 
"  invito  et  denuntwnle  domino :"  if  she  cohabited 
with  him,  knowing  him  to  be  a  slave,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  master,  there  could  be  no  deoun- 
tiatio ;  and  this  case,  it  appears,  was  not  affected 
by  the  senatus  consultum,  for  Gaius  observes,  as 
above  stated,1  that  the  lex  had  still  effect,  and  -the 
offspring  of  such  cohabitation  was  a  slave.  The 
faot  of  this  clause  of  the  lex  remaining  in  force 
alter  the  enacting  of  the  senatus  consultum,  appears 
to  be  an  instance  of  the  strict  interpretation  which 
the  Roman  jurists  applied  to  positive  enactments  ; 
for  the  senatus  consultum  of  Hadrian,  as  stated  by 
Gaius,  only  applied  to  the  case  of  a  contract  be- 
tween the  master's  slave  and  the  woman,  and 
therefore  its  terms  did  not  comprehend  a  case  of 
cohabitation  when  there  was  no  compact.  Besides 
this,  if  a  free  woman  cohabited  with  a  man's  slave 
either  without  the  knowledge  of  the  master  or  with 
his  knowledge,  but  without  the  "  denuntiatio,"  it 
seems  that  this  was  considered  as  if  the  woman 
simply  indulged  in  promiscuous  intercourse  (mdgo 
conctpii),  and  the  mother  being  free,  the  child  alio 
was  free  by  the  jus  gentium  till  the  lex  attempted 
to  restrain  such  intercourse  by  working  on  the  pa- 
rental affections  of  the  mother,  and  the  senatus  con- 
sultum by  a  direct  penalty  on  herself.  There  was 
a  "juris  inelegantia"  in  a  free  woman  giving  birth 
to  a  slave,  but  this  was  not  regarded  by  Hadrian, 
who  was  struck  by  the  inelegantia  of  a  woman  by 
compact  being  able  to  evade  the  penalty  of  the  sen- 
atus consultum,  while  her  child  was  still  subject  to 
the  penalty  of  the  lex. 

This  senatus  consultum  was  passed  A.D.  52,  and 
is  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  but  the  terms  in  which  he 
expresses  himself  do  not  contain  the  true  meaning 
of  the  senatus  consultum,  and  in  one  respect,  "  tin 
eowuentittet  dominut,  pro  litertit  habereniur,"  they 
differ  materially  from  the  text  of  Gaius,  unless  the 
reading  "libtrtit"  should  be  "  liberie."'  It  appears, 
however,  from  a  passage  in  Paulus,'  that  a  woman, 
in  some  cases  which  are  not  mentioned  by  him,  was 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  liberta  by  the  senatus 
consultum  ;  a  circumstance  which  confirms  the 
accuracy  of  the  text  of  Tacitus,  but  also  shows  how 
very  imperfectly  he  has  stated  the  senatus  consult- 
um. Suetonius*  attributes  the  senatus  consultum 
to  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  and  expresses  its  effect 
in  terms  still  more  general  and  incorrect  than  those 
of  Tacitus.  Such  instances  show  how  little  we  can 
rely  on  the  Roman  historians  for  exact  information 
as  to  legislation. 

It  appears  from  Paulas  that  the  provisions  of  this 
senatus  consultum  are  stated  very  imperfectly  even 
by  Gaius,  and  that  they  applied  to  a  great  number 
of  cases  of  cohabitation  between  free  women,  wheth- 
er ingenue  or  libertine,  and  slaves. 

This  senatus  consultum  was  entirely  repealed  by 
a  constitution  of  Justinian.  Some  writers  refer  the 
words  "  en  lege"'  to  the  senatus  consultum  Claudia- 
num,  and  they  must,  consequently,  refer  the  words 
"  ejutdem  legit'*  also  to  this  senatus  consultum ;  but 
the  word  "  Ux"  in  neither  case  appears  to  refer  to 
the  senatus  consultum,  but  to  the  lex  jElia  Sentia.' 

There  were  several  other  senatus  consulta  Clau- 
diana,  of  which  there  is  a  short  notice  in  Jo.  Augus- 
ti  Bachii  Historia  Jurisprudentie  Romans. 

Dasohunom,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  rela- 
ted to  fideicoramissa  libertaa.' 

HiDEUNi  Senatus  Consult*.    Numerous  sena- 


1.  (i.,  89.)— 8.  (Vid.  ton  notn  on  TuitOA,  Add.,  tit..  S3,  «d. 
Obetlm.)— 3.  (S.  R.,  i».,  tit.  10.)— 4.  (V«ip.,  II.)— t.  (Qmiu,  i., 
».)—•.  (Id.,  i.,  86.)— 7.  (Id.,  i.,  84,  88,  81,  180.— Dip.,  Frag., 
tit.  xi.— Cod.,  Tii_  tit  M.— Paoltu,  S.  R.,  ii.,  tit.  St.)— 8.  (D.g. 
«0.  tit.  5,  «.  SI.) 
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tus  consulta  were  passed  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian 
but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  which  is  called 
Hadrianum.  Many  senatus  consulta  of  this  reign 
are  referred  to  by  Gaius  as  "  tenatut  consulta  auctort 
Hadritmo  fact*,"1  of  which  there  is  a  list  in  the  in- 
dex to  Gaius.  The  senatus  consulta  made  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian  are  enumerated  by  Bachius,  and 
some  of  them  are  noticed  here  under  their  proper 
designations. 

JuaoiAMOM,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  re- ' 
lated  to  fideicommissa  libertaa.*    This  senatus  con- 
sultum is  preserved  in  one  of  the  passages  of  the 
Digest  referred  to. 

Junianum,  passed  in  the  time  of  Domitian,  in  the 
tenth  consulship  of  Domitian,  and  in  the  consuls  i..p 
of  Ap.  Junius  Sabinus,  A.D.  84,  had  Tor  its  object 
to  prevent  collusion  between  a  master  and  his  slave, 
by  which  the  slave  should  be  made  to  appear  to  be 
as  a  free  man.  The  person  who  discovered  the  col 
lusion  obtained  the  slave  as  his  property.' 

Laequnum,  passed  in  the  first  year  of  the  Em- 
peror Claudius,  A.D.  42,  gave  to  the  children  of  a 
mannmissor,  if  they  were  not  exheredated  by  name, 
a  right  to  the  bona  of  Latini  in  preference  to  extra- 
nei  heredes.4    (Vid.  Pateonus,  p.  746.) 

LiBomAtroM,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  in 
the  consulship  of  T.  Statilius  Taurus  and  L.  Scribo- 
nius  Libo,  A.D.  16,  contained  various  provisions, 
one  of  which  was  to  the  effect  that  if  a  man  wrote 
a  will  for  another,  everything  which  he  wrote  in  his 
own  favour  was  void:  accordingly,  he  could  not 
make  himself  a  tutor,'  nor  heres  or  legatarius.* 
This  senatus  consultum  contained  other  provisions, 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  an  extension  of  the  lex 
Cornelia  de  Falsis.'    ( Vid.  Falsom.) 

Macedonianum,  enacted  A.D.  46,  provided  that 
any  loan  of  money  to  a  filiusfamilias  could  net  be 
recovered,  even  after  the  death  of  the  father.  The 
senatus  consultum  took  its  name  from  Macedo,  a 
notorious  usurer,  as  appears  from  the  terms  of  the 
senatus  consultum,  which  is  preserved.*  Theophi- 
lus*  states  incorrectly  that  the  senatus  consultum 
took  its  name  from  a  filiusfamilias.  The  provision 
of  the  senatus  consultum  is  cited  by  Tacitus,"  but  in 
such  terms  as  might  lead  to  ambiguity  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  law.  Suetonius"  attributes  this 
senatus  consultum  to  the  time  of  Vespasian,  but  he 
states  its  provisions  in  less  ambiguous  terms  than 
Tacitus. 

Mbmmianum.  This  name  is  sometimes  given  to 
the  senatus  consultum  passed  in  the  time  of  Nero, 
the  terms  of  which  are  preserved  by  Tacitus :"  "  Ne 
timulata  adoptio  in  ulla  parte  munerit  publiei  juvaret, 
at  ne  uturpandit  quidem .  hertditatibus  prudettel." 
The  object  of  this  senatus  consultum  was  to  prevent 
the  evasion  of  the  lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppiea.  (Vid. 
Julia  et  Pap.  Pop.  Lex.)  It  is  sometimes  referred 
to  the  consulship  of  C.  Memmius  Reguius  and  Vir- 
ginius  Rums,  A.D.  63,  but  it  appears  to  belong  to 
the  preceding  year." 

Nbeonianuh  de  Legatis,  the  provisions  of  which 
are  stated  in  the  article  Leoatum.1* 

Neeomanvm,  also  called  Pisonianuh,  from  being 
enacted  in  the  consulship  of  Nero  and  L.  Calpurni- 
us  Piso,  A.D.  67.  It  contained  various  provisions : 
"  Ut  ti  quit  a  tuit  tervit  interfeetut  ettet,  ii  quoqut, 
qui  tettamento  manumitti  tut  eodem  tecto  mantittent, 
inter  tervot  tupplicia  penderent  .■""  "  Ut  occita  more 
etiam  dcfamilta  viri  quetstio  habeatur,  idemque  utjux- 


1.  (i.,  47,  4c.)— 8.  (Dig.  40,  tit.  5,  ».  88,  91.)— 3.  (Dig.V), 
tit.  IS.)— 4.  (Glint,  iii.,  88-71.— In*.,  iii.,  tit.  7,  •.  4.— Cod.,  tii. 
tit. «.)— $.  (Dig.  M,  tit.  8,  >.  88.)— «.  (Dig.  84,  tit.  8.)— 7.  {Vid'. 
•In  Coll.  Legg.  M  &  R.,  riii.,  7.)— 8.  (Dig.  14,  tit.  «.)-».  (Pu- 
•nhr.  IoB.)— 10.  (Ann.,  xi.,  )>.)— II  (Veip.,  11.) — IS.  (Ann- 
it.,  ID.) — ](.  ( Yid.  Dig.  SI,  t.  SI,  and  85,  tit.  I, ».  78.)— 14.  (Oli- 
as,  ii.,  187, 188, 818. 818, 880, 888.— Ulp.,  Frag  xxiv.)— IS  (T» 
cit..  Add.,  xiii..  88.) 
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a  uxor  it  familiar*  observetur,  n  vir  dicaiur  octant" 
(Paulas,1  who  gives  in  substance,  also,  the  provision 
mentioned  by  Tacitus,  but  adds,  "  Seii  et  hi  torquen- 
tur,  qui  cum  oeeito  m  itinere  fuerunt") :  "  Ut,  ti 
poena  obnoxiut  itmi  venittet,  quandoque  in  cum 
animadvertum  ettet,  venditor  pretium  prattarct."* 

Orphitiahcm  enacted  in  the  time  of  M.  Aure- 
lius'  that  the  legitima  hereditas  of  a  mother  who 
had  not  been  in  manu  might  come  to  her  sons,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  consanguinei  and  other  agnati. 
The  name  Orphitianum  is  supplied  by  Paulus*  and 
the  Digest  j*  the  enactment  was  made  in  the  con- 
sulship of  V  Rufus  and  C.  Orphitus.* 

Paulus'  speaks  of  rules  relating  to  manumission 
being  included  in  a  senatus  consultum  Orphitianum. 
(Vid.  Hires.)  This  senatus  consultum  was  made 
in  the  joint  reign  of  M.  Aurelius  and  Commodus.' 
(Vid.  Orationis  Principum.) 

Pkoasianvm  was  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Vespa- 
sian, Pegasus  and  Pusio  being  consules  (suffectit) 
in  the  year  of  the  enactment.*  The  provisions  of 
this  senatus  consultum  are  stated  under  Fidkicom- 
mibsa  and  Leqatom.  This  senatus  consultum,  or 
another  of  the  same  name,  modified  a  provision  of 
the  lex  JE\i&  Sentia  as  to  a  Latinus  becoming  a  Ro- 
manus." 

Pirsicianuh,  which  may  bo  the  correct  form  in- 
stead of  Pernicianum,  was  enacted  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius,  A.D.  34,  and  was  an  amendment  of  the 
lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppcea."  (Compare  Jclia  kt 
Pap.  Pop.  Lie.) 

Pisonianum.    (Vid.  Neroniahdm.) 

Plancianuh,  of  uncertain  date,  is  by  some  wri- 
ters assigned  to  the  time  of  Vespasian.  The  lex 
Julia  Papia  et  Poppaea  apparently  contained  a  pro- 
vision by  which  a  ndeicommissum  was  forfeited  to 
the  fiscus  if  a  heres  or  legatarius  engaged  himself 
by  a  written  instrument,  or  any  other  secret  mode, 
to  pay  or  give  the  ndeicommissum  to  a  person  who 
was  legally  incapable  of  taking  it."  Such  a  fidei- 
commissum  was  called  taciturn,  and  when  made  in 
the  way  described  was  said  to  be  "  in  fraudem  le- 
git," designed  to  evade  the  law.  If  it  was  made 
openly  (palam),  this  was  no  fraus ;  and  though  the 
ndeicommissum  might  be  invalid  on  account  of  the 
incapacity  of  the  fideicommissarius  to  take,  the 
penalty  of  the  lex  did  not  apply.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear certain  whether  this  provision  as  to  the  con- 
fiscation was  contained  in  the  original  lex,  or  added 
by  some  subsequent  senatus  consultum.  However 
this  may  be,  the  fiduciarius  still  retained  his  quar- 
ta.  But  a  senatus  consultum  mentioned  by  Ulpi- 
an"  enacted  that,  if  a  man  undertook  to  perform  a 
taciturn  ndeicommissum,  he  lost  the  quadrant!  or 
quarta  (vid.  FiDRicomusstm),  nor  could  he  claim 
what  was  caducum  under  the  testaments,  which, 
as  a  general  rule,  he  could  claim  if  he  had  children. 
(Vid.  Leoatdm,  Bona  Caduca.)  This  senatus  con- 
sultum, it  appears  from  an  extract  in  the  Digest,1* 
was  the  Plancianum  or  Plautianum,  for  the  read- 
ing is  doubtful ;  and  in  this  passage  it  is  stated 
that  the  fourth,  which  the  fiduciarius  was  not  al- 
lowed to  retain,  was  claimed  for  the  fiscus  by  a  re- 
script of  Antoninus  Pius.  The  penalty  for  the  fraud 
only  applied  to  that  part  of  the  property  to  which 
the  fraud  extended ;  and  if  the  heres  was  heres  in  a 
larger  share  of  the  hereditas  than  the  share  to 
which  the  fraus  extended,  he  had  the  benefit  of  the 
Falcidia  for  that  part  to  which  the  fraus  did  not  ex- 
— , 

1.  (8.  R.,  iii.,  tit.  5.)— S.  (Dig.  M,  Ut.  4,  •.  8.)— 3.  (Capit.  in 
riu,  H.>— 4.  (S.  R,  i» ,  tit.  JO.)— 4.  (38,  tit.  11.)— t.  (hut,  iii., 
til.  4.)— 7.  (W.,  tit.  14.)—  8.  (Impp.  Antoa.  at  Commodi  orations 
in  aenaln  recitata :  Ulp.,  Frag.,  tit.  xxri.)— 8.  (Inat.,  ii,  tit.  S3. 

Oaioa,  ii.,  344,  Ac.)  — 10.  (Gaina,  i,  81.)  — 11.  (Ulp.,  Frag., 
tit.  xri.— 8o«t,  Claud.,  83.)— 18.  (Dig.  SO,  a.  103  ;  84,  tit.  8,  a. 
10, 18 ;  48,  Ut.  14,  a.  3.)— IS.  (Frag.,  tit.  xit,  a.  17.)— 14.  (» 
Ut.  8,  a.  Mi.)  . 
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tend,  which  is  thus  expressed  by  Papinian :»  "  tW  »" 
major  modut  institutimit  quam  fr audit  fuerit  quad  at 
Falcidiam  attinet,  de  ruverfluo  quarta  TttrnebituT." 
The  history  of  legislation  on  the  subject  of  tacita 
fideicommissa  is  not  altogether  free  from  some 
doubt. 

Pladtiandm.    (Vid.  Planciahou.) 

Robrianum,  enacted  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  in  the 
consulship  of  Rubrius  Gallus  and  Q.  Ccelius  His 
po,  A.D.  101,  related  to  fideicommissa  libertas.  Its 
terms  are  given  in  the  Digest  :*  "  St  hi  a  quibut  lik- 
ertatcm  prattari  oportet  evocati  a  pratorc  adette  no- 
luittent.  Si  causa  cognita  prater  pronuntiattet  hber- 
taiem  hit  debcri,  codem  jure  ttatum  tcrvari  ac  ti  ii- 
recto  manumitti  ettent."  Compare  Plin.',  Ep.,  iv , 
0,  ad  Ursum,  with  the  passage  in  the  Digest. 

Sabinianum,  of  uncertain  date,  but  apparently  af- 
ter the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius.  It  related  to  the 
rights  of  one  of  three  brothers  who  had  been  adopt- 
ed to  a  portion  of  the  hereditas  contra  tabulas  tes- 
tamenti.* 

Silaniancm,  passed  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  in 
the  consulship  of  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella  and  C.  Ju- 
nius Silanus,  A.D.  10,  contained  various  enact- 
ments. It  gave  freedom  to  a  slave  who  discovered 
the  murderer  of  his  master.  If  a  master  was  mur 
dered,  all  the  slaves  who  were  under  the  roof  at  the 
time,  if  the  murder  was  committed  under  a  roof,  or 
who  were  with  him  in  any- place  at  the  time  of  the 
murder,  were  put  to  the  torture,  and,  if  they  had 
not  done  their  best  to  defend  him,  were  put  to 
death.  Tacitus4  refers  to  this  provision  of  the  sen- 
atus consultum,  and  he  uses  the  phrase  "  vetere  ex 
more."  Lipsius  (note  on  this  passage)  refers  to 
Cicero.*  Servi  impuberes  were  excepted  from  this 
provision  of  the  senatus  consultum.'  The  beres 
who  took  possession  of  the  hereditas  of  a  murdered 
person  before  the  proper  inquiry  was  made,  forfeit- 
ed the  hereditas,  which  fell  to  the  fiscus :  the  rule 
was  the  same  whether,  being  heres  ex  testamento, 
he  opened  the  will  (tabula  tcttamenti)  before  the  in 
quiry  was  made,  or  whether,  being  heres  ab  intesta- 
te, he  took  possession  of  the  hereditas  (adiit  heredt- 
totem)  or  obtained  the  bonorum  possessio ;  he  was 
also  subjected  to  a  heavy  pecuniary  penalty.  A 
senatus  consultum,  passed  in  the  consulship  of  Tau- 
rus and  Lepidus,  A.D.  11,  enacted  that  the  penalty 
for  opening  the  will  of  a  murdered  person  could  not 
be  inflicted  after  five'  years,  except  it  was  a  case 
of  parricide,  to  which  this  temporis  pnescriptio  did 
not  apply.* 

Tirtdluandk  is  stated  in  the  Institutes  of  Jus- 
tinian* to  have  been  enacted  in  the  time  of  Hadri- 
an, in  the  consulship  of  TertuBus  and  Sacerdos ; 
but  some  critics,  notwithstanding  this,  would  refet 
it  to  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius.  This  senatus  con- 
sultum empowered  a  mother,  whether  ingenua  or 
libertina,  to  take  the  legitima  hereditas  of  an  intes- 
tate son  ;  the  ingenua,  if  she  was  or  had  been  the 
mother  of  three  children ;  the  libertina,  if  she  was 
or  had  been  the  mother  of  four  children.  They 
could  also  take,  though  they  neither  were  nor  had 
been  mothers,  if  they  had  obtained  the  jus  liberorum 
by  imperial  favour.  Several  persons,  however, 
took  precedence  of  the  mother :  the  sui  heredes  of 
the  son,  those  who  were  called  to  the  bonorum  pos 
sessio  as  sui  heredes,  the  father,  and  the  frater  con 
sanguineus.  If  there  was  a  soror  consanguinea. 
she  shared  with  her  mother.  The  senatus  consult- 
um Orphitianum  gave  the  children  a  claim  to  the 
hereditas  of  the  mother.' 


1.  (Dig  34,  tit.  8,  a.  11.) — S.  (40,  tit.  5,  a.  M.)— 3.  (Cod,  nit- 
tit.  48,  a.  10.— Inat.,  iii.,  tit.  1.)— 4.  (Ann.,  iii.,  48.)— 4.  (Sp.  W 
Dir.,  I»,  18.)— 0.  (Dig.  88,  tit.  »,  a.  14.)— 7.  (Paulua.  8.  R,  iii.. 
tit.  4.—  Dig.  88,  tit.  4.  —  Cod,  »i,  tit.  34.)  — 8.  (iii.  Jt3.)-8 
(Ulp.,  Frag,  tit.  xxrj.— Pmnlua,  S.  R.,  ir,  tit.  V.— Dig  88,  tit.  17 
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Trebbli.iahom,  enacted  in  the  time  of  Noro,  in 
the  consulship  of  L.  Anneus  Seneca  and  Trebellius 
Maximus,  A.D.  62,  related  to  fideicommissae  hered- 
itates.1    (Vid.  Fidkicomshsscm.) 

Torpiliaitom,  enacted  in  the  time  of  Nero,  in  the 
consulship  of  Cassonius  Partus  and  Petronius  Turpil- 
Iianus,  A.D.  61,  was  against  prsevaricatio  or  the  col- 
lusive desisting  from  prosecuting  a  criminal  charge. 
The  occasion  of  this  senatus  consultum,  and  the 
terms  of  it,  are  stated  by  Tacitus:"  "  Qui  talent  ope- 
rant emptitatset,  vendidittctve,  permit  poena  teneretur 
ac  publico  judicio  ealumnia  eondemnarehtT."  The 
definition  of  a  prevaricator  is  given  in  the  Digest.' 
Velleianuh  rendered  void  all  intercessiones  by 
women,  whether  they  were  on  behalf  of  males  or 
females.  This  senatus  consultum  was  enacted  in 
the  consulship  of  Marcus  Silamis  and  Velleius  Tu- 
tor, as  appears  from  the  preamble  of  the  senatus 
consultum,4  and  it  appears  most  probably  to  have 
been  passed  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  from  the 
words  of  Ulpian  in  his  comment  upon  it.  In  the 
article  Intebcessio,  where  this  senatus  consultum 
is  mentioned,  A.D.  10  seems  to  be  a  misprint  for 
A.D.  19.  The  name  of  Velleius  Tutor  does  not 
occur  in  the  Fasti  Consulares,  and  he  may  be  a  con- 
sul suffectus.  The  name  of  M.  Silanus  occurs  as 
consul  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  the  colleague 
of  Valerius  Asiaticus,  A.D.  46.'  (Vid.  Intebces- 
sio.) In  the  year  A.D.  19,  according  to  the  Fasti,  a 
M.  Silanus  was  also  consul ;  his  colleague,  accord- 
ing to  the  Fasti,  was  L.  Norbanus  Balbus,  and  this 
agrees  with  Tacitus.* 

Vitkasianu*  is  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Vespa- 
sian, but  the  time  is  very  uncertain.  It  related  to 
fideicommissa  libertas.' 

Volusianom,  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  in  the 
consulship  of  Q.  Volusius  Saturninus  and  P.  Cor- 
nelius Scipio,  A.D.  66.  It  contained  a  provision 
against  pulling  down  a  domus  or  villa  for  the  sake 
01  profit ;  but  the  object  of  this  law  seems  rather 
obscure :  it  is  referred  to  without  the  name  being 
given  in  the  Digest*  Tacitus*  mentions  a  sena- 
tor consultum  in  this  consulship  which  limited  the 
power  of  the  aediles  :  "  Quantum  curulet,  quantum 
vUbcii  pignorit  eaperent,  vel  poena  irrogarent."  A 
senatus  consultum  Volusianum  (if  the  name  is 
right)  enacted  that  persons  should  be  liable  to  the 
penalties  of  the  lex  Julia  de  vi  Privata,  who  joined 
in  the  suit  of  another  person  with  the  bargain  that 
they  should  share  whatever  was  acquired  by  the 
condemnation* 

SENIO'RES.  {Vid.  ComTU,  p.  896.) 
SEPTEMBER.  (Vid.  Calendar,  Roman.) 
SEPTEMVIRI  EPULCNES.  (Fid.  Epolones.) 
SEPTIMONTIUM,  a  Roman  festival  which  was 
iield  in  the  month  of  December.  It  lasted  only  for 
one  day  (diet  Septimontium,  diet  SepHmonttalit). 
According  to  Festus,"  the  festival  was  the  same  as 
the  Agonalia ;  but  Scaliger,  in  his  note  on  this  pas- 
sage, has  shown  from  Varro1'  and  from  Tertullian" 
that  the  Septimontium  must  have  been  held  on  one 
of  the  last  days  of  December,  whereas  the  Agonalia 
took  place  on  the  tenth  of  this  month.  The  day  of 
the  Septimontium  was  a  dies  feriatus  for  the  Mon- 
tani,  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  seven  ancient  hills,  or, 
rather,  districts  of  Rome,  who  offered  on  this  day 
sacrifices  to  the  gods  in  their  respective  districts. 
These  sacra  (tacra  pro  moniibut1*)  were,  like  the 
Paganalia,  not  sacra  publics,  but  privata."    (Com- 


1.  (Gaine,  it,  341,353.— Dig.  38,  tit.  1.— Panlue,  S.  R.,  it.,  tit. 
«.)—«.  (Ann.,  liT.,  14.)— 3.  (48,  tit.  IB,  •.  I  :  ad  Senatue  Coo- 
eultum  Tnrpilnuiam.)— 4.  (Dig.  IS,  tit.  1.) — 5.  (Dion  Can.,  lx., 
87.)— «.  (Ann.,  ii.,  59.)— 7.  (Di.  40,  tit.  4,  a.  JO.)— 8.  (IS,  tit.  I, 
a.  53:  Senatna  cenanit,  &c.)—  8.  ( Ann.,  riii.,  38.)— 10.  (Dig.  48, 
tit- 7,  «.  8.)— II.  (».  t.  Septimontium.)— It.  (De  Ling.  Lit.,  t., 
p.  S8,  ad.  Bip.)—  U.  (Da  IdoloL,  10.)— 14.  (Part.,  a.  t.  Pablie* 
,)— 15.  (Tun,  L  o.) 


pare  Sacra.)  They  were  believed  to  hava  been  in- 
stituted to  commemorate  the  enclosure  of  the  sev 
en  hills  of  Rome  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  and 
must  certainly  be  referred  to  a  time  when  the  Cap- 
itnline,  Quirinal,  and  Viminal  were  not  yet  inco« 
porated  with  Rome.1 

SEPTUM.     (Vid.  Coihtw.  p.  297.) 

SEPTUNX.    ( Vid.  As,  p.  1 10.) 

SEPULCRUM.     ( Vid.  Funds,  p.  461.) 

SERA.     (Vid.  Janoa,  p.  626.) 

SF/RICUM  CZvptKov),  Silk,  also  called  bombya- 
num.  The  first  ancient  author  who  affords  any 
evidence  respecting  the  use  of  silk  is  Aristotle.* 
After  a  description,  partially  correct,  of  the  meta- 
morphoses of  the  silkworm  (bombyr'),  he  intimates 
that  the  produce  of  the  cocoons  was  wound  upon 
bobbins  by  women  for  the  purpose  of  being  woven, 
and  that  Pamphile,  daughter  of  Plates,  was  said  to 
have  first  woven  silk  in  Cos.  This  statement  au- 
thorizes the  conclusion  that  raw  silk  was  brought 
from  the  interior  of  Asia  and  manufactured  in  Cos 
as  early  as  the  fourth  century  B.C.  From  this  isl 
and  it  appears  that  the  Roman  ladies  obtained  their 
most  splendid  garments  (vid.  Coa  Vkstis),  so  that 
the  later  poets  of  the  Augustan  age,  Tibullua,*  Pro- 
pertius,'  Horace,*  and  Ovid,'  adorn  their  verses 
with  allusions  to  these  elegant  textures,  which 
were  remarkably  thin,  sometimes  of  a  fino  purple 
dye,*  and  variegated  with  transverse  stripes  of 
gold.'  About  this  time  the  Parthian  conquests 
opened  a  way  for  the  transport  into  Italy  oi  all  the 
most  valuable  productions  of  Central  Asia,  which 
was  the  supposed  territory  of  the  Seres.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  silken  flags  attached  to  the  gilt 
standards  of  the  Parthians  in  the  battle  fought  in 
64  B.C.,"  must  have  been  a  very  striking  sight  for 
the  army  of  Crassus.  The  inquiries  of  the  Romans 
respecting  the  nature  of  this  beautiful  manufacture 
led  to  a  very  general  opinion  that  silk  in  its  natural 
state  was  a  thin  fleece  found  on  trees."  An  author, 
nearly  contemporary  with  those  of  the  Augustan 
age  already  quoted,"  celebrated  not  only  the  ex- 
treme fineness  and  the  high  value,  but  also  the 
flowered  texture  of  these  productions.  The  cir- 
cumstances now  stated  sufficiently  account  for  the 
fact,  that  after  the  Augustan  age  we  find  no  far- 
ther mention  of  Coan,  but  only  of  Serie  webs.  The 
rage  for  the  latter  increased  more  and  more.  Even 
men  aspired  to  be  adorned  with  silk,  and  hence  the 
senate,  early  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  enacted  "  1ft 
vettit  Serica  tiro*  fadaret."" 

In  the  succeeding  reigns  we  find  the  most  vigor- 
ous measures  adopted  by  those  emperors  who  were 
characterized  by  severity  of  manners,  to  restrict  the 
use  of  silk,  while  Caligula  and  others,  notorious  foi 
luxury  and  excess,  not  only  encouraged  it  in  the 
female  sex,  but  delighted  to  display  it  in  public  on 
their  own  persons."  Sha'vls  and  scarfs  interwo 
ven  with  gold,  and  brought  from  the  remotest  East, 
were  accumulated  m  the  wardrobe  of  the  empress 
during  successive  reigns,1*  until,  in  the  year  176, 
Antoninus  the  philosopher,  in  consequence  of  the 
exhausted  state  of  his  treasury,  sold  them  by  public 
auction  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  with  thereat  of  the 
imperial  ornaments."  At  this  period  we  find  that 
the  silken  texture,  besides  being  mixed  with  goW 


1.  (Compare  Columella,  ii.,  10.  — Suet.,  Domit-4.—  Plot., 
Qoitl.  Rom.,  88.— Niehohr,  Hiet.  of  Roma,  i.,  p.  380,  Ac.)— S. 
(H.  A., i.,  19.)— 3.  (Martial, riii.. S3.)- -4.  (ii.,4.)— ».  (i.,8  j  ii.,  I; 
it.,  8  i  it.,  8.)— «.  (Cam.,  iT.,  IS,  1  J.-  8au,  i.,  3,  101.)— 7.  (Art 
Amai.,  ii„  888.)  — 8.  (Hot.,  U.  oc.)  — ».  (Tiboil.,  ii.,  6.)  — 10 
(Florae,  iii.,  11.)— 11.  (Virg.,  Gaorg.,  ii,  131.— Patron.,  119.— 
Seneca,  HippoL  388.  —  Featne  Arienue,  933.  —  8a.  Ital.,  Pun. 
Ti.,  4  i  liT.,  So* .  xrii.,  498.)— 13.  (Dionye.  Parieg.,  744.)  — 13. 
(Tac.,  Ann.,  ii.,  33.— Dion  Cam,  Mi.,  15.— Soid.,  a. '.  TiW(m«.| 
—14.  (Soetor  .  CaHg,  4*— Dton  Caaa.,  lix.,  IS.  —  Vi*.  eieo  Jo. 
eeph„  B.  J.,tJ„5,  *  4.)— 1*.  (Martial,  xi.,  9.)— 18.  (Capii.  u 
iita,  17.)     • 
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SERRA. 


(XPveoiraOTOf,  xPwm^<K)i  was  adorned  with  em- 
broidery, this  part  of  the  work  being  executed  ei- 
ther in  Egypt  or  Asia  Minor  (Nilotit,  Maonia,  ««*'). 
The  Christian  authors,  (rem  Clemens  Alexandrinus* 
and  Tertullian'  downward,  discourage  or  condemn 
the  use  of  silk.  Plutarch  also  dissuades  the  virtu- 
ous and  prudent  wife  from  wearing  it,*  although  it 
is  probable  that  ribands  for  dressing  the  hair*  were 
not  uncommon,  since  these  goods  (Serial)' were  pro- 
curable in  the  vicus  Tuscus  at  Rome.'  Silk  thread 
was  also  imported  and  used  for  various  purposes.7 

Although  Commodus  in  some  degree  replenished 
the  palace  with  valuable  and  curious  effects,  inclu- 
ding those  of  silk,*  this  article  soon  afterward  again 
became  very  rare,  so  that  few  writers  of  the  third 
century  make  mention  of  it.  When  finely  manu- 
factured, it  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold,  on  which  ac- 
count Aurelian  would  not  allow  his  empress  to 
have  even  a  single  shawl  of  purple  silk  (pallia  blot- 
tea  Serieo').  The  use  of  silk  with  a  warp  of  linen 
or  wool,  called  tramoserica  and  tubterica,  as  distin- 
guished from  holoterica,  was  permitted  under  many 
restrictions.  About  the  end,  however,  of  the  third 
century,  silk,  especially  when  woven  with  a  warp 
of  inferior  value,  began  to  be  much  more  generally 
worn  both  by  men  and  women  ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that,  in  order  to  confine  the  enjoyment 
of  this  luxury  more  entirely  to  the  imperial  family 
and  court,  private  persons  were  forbidden  to  engage 
in  the  manufacture,  and  gold  and  silken  borders 
(paragaudtt)  were  allowed  to  be  made  only  in  the 
imperial  gyneecea.    (Vid.  Paraoauda.) 

The  production  of  raw  silk  (jtirafa)  in  Europe  was 
first  attempted  under  Justinian,  A.D.  630.  The 
eggs  of  the  silkworm  were  conveyed  to  Byzantium 
in  the  hollow  stem  of  a  plant  from  "  Serinda,"  which 
vas  probably  Khotan  in  Little  Bucharia,  by  some 
nonks,  who  had  learned  the  method  of  hatching  and 
earing  them.  The  worms  were  fed  with  the  leaf 
of  the  black  or  common  mulberry  (ovku/uvos1').  The 
cultivation  both  of  this  species  and  of  the  white 
mulberry,  the  breeding  of  silkworms,  and  the  man- 
ufacUre  of  their  produce,  having  been  long  confined 
to  Greece,  were  at  length,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
transported  i.Ho  Sicily,  and  thence  extended  over 
the  south  of  Europe.11  The  progress  of  this  impor- 
tant branch  of  industry  was,  however,  greatly  im- 
peded even  in  Greece,  both  by  sumptuary  laws  re- 
stricting the  use  of  silk  except  in  the  church  service, 
or  in  the  dress  and  ornaments  of  the  court,  and  also 
by  fines  and  prohibitions  against  private  silkmills, 
and  by  other  attempts  to  regulate  the  price  both  of 
the  raw  and  manufactured  article.  It  was  at  one 
time  determined  that  the  business  should  be  carried 
on  solely  by  the  imperial  treasurer.  Peter  Barsames 
held  the  office,  and  conducted  himself  in  the  most 
oppressive  manner,  so  that  the  silk-trade  was  ruined 
both  in  Byzantium  and  at  Tyre  and  Berytus,  while 
Justinian,  the  Empress  Theodora,  and  their  treasu- 
rer, amassed  great  wealth  by  the  monopoly.1*  The 
silks  woven  in  Europe  previously  to  the  thirteenth 
century  were  in  general  plain  in  their  pattern. 
Many  of  those  produced  by  the  industry  and  taste 
of  the  Seres,  i.  «.,  the  silk  manufacturers  of  the  in- 
terior of  Asia,  were  highly  elaborate,  and  appear  to 
have  been  very  similar  in  their  patterns  and  style 
of  ornament  to  the  Persian  shawls  of  modem  times. 

•SERPENS.    (  Vid.  Asms,  Draco,  Srps,  &o.) 

1.  (Lnrair,,  x.,  HI. —  Seneca,  Here,  ffit.,  DM:)  —  3.  (Pad*?., 
«.,  10.)— S.  (De  Pallio, 4.)— 4.  (Conj.  Pnec.,  p.  590,  to),  vi.,  ed. 
Reiake.)— 5.  (Martial,  xiv.,  94.)— 6.  (n.,  27.)  — 7.  (Galea,  IIcpl 
Atdyv.,  p.  533,  vol.  vi.,  ed.  Chartier.)  —  8.  (Capitnl.,  Pertin.,  8.) 
—  9.  (Vopiac.,  Aurel.,  45.)  —  10.  (Procop.,  B.  Goth.,  iv.,  17.  — 
Givcu,  Ann.,  iv.,  p.  909.  —  Zonar.,  Ann.,  iiv.,  p.  69,  ed.  Du 
Cange.  —  Phot.,  Bibl.,  p.  80,  ed.  Roth.)  —  11.  (Otto  Friiingen, 
Riit.  Imp.  Freder.,  i.,  33.— Han.  Coamcnua,  ii.,  8.)— 11.  (Pro- 
•op  ,  lliat.  Arcac,  25.) 
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•SERPYLLUM.  ( Vid.  Herptllos  ) 
SERRA,  dim.  SERRULA  (vpiuv),  a  Saw.  It  wa 
made  of  iron  (ferrea,1  de  ferro  lamina').  The  form 
of  the  larger  saw  used  for  cutting  timber  is  seen  iv 
the  annexed  woodcut,  which  is  taken  from  a  minia- 
ture in  the  celebrated  Dioscorides  written  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixth  century.'     It  is  of  the  kind 


which  we  call  the  frame-saw,  because  it  is  fixed  in 
a  rectangular  frame.  It  was  held  by  a  workman 
(tcrrariut')  at  each  end.  The  line  (vid.  Line*)  was 
used  to  mark  the  timber  in  order  to  guide  the  saw;* 
and  its  movement  was  facilitated  by  driving  wedges 
with  a  hammer  between  the  planks  (tcnua  tabula) 
or  rafters  (trabet).*  A  similar  representation  of  the 
use  of  the  frame-saw  is  given  in  a  painting  found  at 
Herculaneum,  the  operators  being  winged  genii,  as 
in  this  woodcut ;'  but  in  a  bas-relief  published  by 
Micali,*  the  two  sawyers  wear  tunics  girt  round  the 
waist  like  that  of  the  shipbuilder  in  the  woodcut  at 
p.  112.  The  woodcut  here  introduced  also  shows 
the  blade  of  the  saw  detached  from  its  frame,  with 
a  ring  at  each  end  for  fixing  it  in  the  frame,  and  ex- 
hibited on  a  funereal  monument  published  by  Gruter. 
On  each  side  of  the  last-mentioned  figure  is  repre- 
sented a  hand-saw  adapted  to  be  used  by  a  single 
person.  That  on  the  left  is  from  the  same  funereal 
monument  as  the  blade  of  the  frame-saw :  that  on 
the  right  is  the  figure  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  saw 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  These  saws 
(terrula  manubriatct)  were  used  to  divide  the  small- 
er objects.  Some  of  them,  called  lupi,  had  a  partic- 
ular shape,  by  which  they  were  adapted  for  ampu- 
tating the  branches  of  trees.' 

St.  Jerome10  seems  clearly  to  allude  to  the  circu- 
lar saw,  which  was  probably  used,  as  at  present,  in 
cutting  veneers  (lamina  pralenuct").  We  have  also 
intimations  of  the  use  of  the  centre-bit,  and  we  find 
that  even  in  the  time  of  Cicero1'  it  was  employed  by 
thieves. 

Pliny"  mentions  the  use  of  the  saw  in  the  ancient 
Belgium  for  cutting  white  building  stone :  some  of 
the  oolitic  and  cretaceous  rocks  are  still  treated  in 
the  same  manner,  both  in  that  part  of  the  Continent 
and  in  the  south  of  England.  In  this  case  Pliny 
must  be  understood  to  speak  of  a  proper  or  toothed 
saw.  The  saw  without  teeth  was  then  used,  just 
as  it  is  now,  by  the  workers  in  marble,  and  the 
place  of  teeth  was  supplied,  according  to  the  hard- 
ness of  the  stone,  either  by  emery,  or  by  various 
kinds  of  sand  of  inferior  hardness."  In  this  manner 
the  ancient  artificers  were  able  to  cut  slabs  of  the 
hardest  rocks,  which,  consequently,  were  adapted 
to  receive  the  highest  polish,  such  as  granite,  por- 


1.  (Non.  Marc.,  p.  923.  ed.  Merceri.) — 3.  (laid.,  Oris;.,  xix^ 
19. — Virg.,  Georg.,  i.,  143.)  —  3.  (Montfaucon,  Pal.  Grate,  j> 
903.)— 4.  (Sen.,  Emit.,  57.1—5.  (Id.  ib.,  90.)-8.  (Corimraa,  D« 
Land.  Jiut.,  iv.,  45-48.)—  7.  (Ant.  d'Ercol.,  t.  1,  tav.  34.)—  8 
(Ital.  av.  il  dom.  dei  Rom.,  m.  49.)— 9.  (Pallad.,  De  Re  Run. 
i.,  43.)— 10.  (in  b.,  uviii.,  27.)  —  1 1  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xvi„  43,  ■ 
84.)— 13.  (Pro  Clnent.,  M.)— 13.  (H.  N.,  xxxri.,  St,  •  44.)— 14 
(Plin.,  H.  N.,  xzxvi.,  t,  I.  9. 
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ptiyry,  lapis-Iaiuli.  and  amethyst.  (Vid.  Mola,  Pa- 
bim.) 

The  saw  is  an  instrument  of  high  antiquity,  its 
invention  being  attributed  either  to  Daedalus1  or  to 
his  nephew  Perdix*  (vid.  Cuciitua),  also  called  Ta- 
bs, who,  having  found  the  jaw  of  a  serpent,  and  di- 
vided a  piece  of  wood  with  it,  was  led  to  imitate  the 
teeth  in  iron.*  In  a  bas-relief  published  by  Winck- 
elmann,*  Daedalus  is  represented  holding  a  saw  ap- 
proaching very  closely  in  form  to  the  Egyptian  saw 
above  delineated. 

SERTA,  used  only  in  the  plural  (artfifta,  ort+avo- 
li*),  a  Festoon  or  Garland. 

The  art  of  weaving  wreaths  (vid.  Coboka),  gar- 
lands, and  festoons,  employed  a  distinct  class  of  per- 
sons (coronarii  and  coronaria,  oTtjavmrXoiioi*  or 
artfa»onX6Koi ),  who  endeavoured  to  combine  all 
the  most  beautiful  variety  of  leaves,  of  flowers,  and 
of  fruits,  so  as  to  blend  their  forms,  colours,  and 
scents'  in  the  most  agreeable  manner.  The  annex- 
ed woodcut,  taken  from  a  sarcophagus  at  Rome,' 
shows  a  festoon  adapted  to  be  suspended  by  means 
of  .the  fillets  at  both  ends.  Its  extremities  are  skil- 
fully encased  in  acaathus-leaves  :  its  body  consists 


apparently  of  laurel  or  bay.  toketuer  with  a  profusion 
of  fruits,  such  as  apples,  pears,  pomegranates,  bunch- 
es of  grapes,  and  fir-cones.  At  Athens  there  was  a 
market,  called  are^avonXoKiov,  for  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  this  class  of  productions,  the  work  being 
principally  performed  by  women  and  girls.* 

When  a  priest  was  preparing  a  sacrifice,  he  often 
appeared  with  a  festoon  intended  to  be  placed  on 
the  door  of  the  temple  (fttta  fronde,'  variu  «rtu"), 
on  the  front  of  the  altar"  {vid.  Aba,  p.  77,  78),  or 
upon  the  head  of  the  victim.  Thus,  in  the  Iliad,13 
Ohrysea,  besides  the  gilded  sceptre  which  denoted 
his  office  and  authority  (vid.  Scipteuh),  carries  a 


1.  (Plin.,n.  N.,  Yii.,50.— Sen,  Epiat.,  90.)— 1.  (HTgrn.,  Fab., 
471  — Ovid,  Met.,  »iii.,  S48.)-S.  (Diod.  Sic,  iT.,  70.— Apoilod., 
iii.,  1S.1-4.  (M..i>.  ln«I.,  ii.,  fig.  94.)— S.  (Theophr.,  B.  P.,  vi., 
8,  t  1.— Plin.,  II.  N.,  Mi.,  *,  a.  S.)  -  0.  (Virg.,  top,  14,  IS.)— 
T.  (Millin,  Gal.  Mrth.,  ii.,  100.)  —8.  (Ariitoph.,  Tbeem.,  459.) 
—0.  (Virr.,  Mn.,  ii.,  *49.)— 10.  (Id.  ib.,  iT..  SOS.— Jot.,  xii.,  84. 
-  Urns,  ii,  »4.)— 11.  (Vita;.,  Mn.,  i,  417 1— IS.  (i,  14,  S8.) 


garland  in  honour  of  Apollo,  which  was  probably 
wound  about  the  sceptre.1  The  act  here  described 
is  seen  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  in  taken  from 
a  bas  relief  in  the  collection  of  antiques  at  Ince- 
Blundell,  and  represents  a  priestess  carrying  in  her 
two  hands  a  festoon  to  suspend  upon  the  circular 
temple  which  is  seen  in  the  distance.  As'  the  fes- 
toons remained  on  the  temples  long  after  their  fresh- 
ness had  departed,  they  became  very  combustible. 
The  Temple  of  Juno  at  Argos  was  destroyed  in 
consequence  of  their  being  set  on  fire.'  The  gar- 
lands on  funereal  monuments  hong  there  for  a  year, 
and  were  then  renewed.'  The  funeral  pile  was 
also  decorated  in  a  similar  manner,  but  with  an  ap- 
propriate choice  of  plants  and  flowers*  ( Vid.  Fuiroa, 
p.  458,  460.) 

Festoons  were  placed  upon  the  doorposts  of  pri- 
vate houses  in  token  of  joy  and  affection'  (vid. 
Jajtua,  p.  527),  more  especially  on  occasion  of  a 
wedding.'  They  were  hung  about  a  palace  in  com- 
pliment to  the  wealthy  possessor  (irutrtabo  eoronit 
fXria1),  and  on  occasions  of  general  rejoicing ;  the 
streets  of  a  city  were  sometimes  enlivened  with 
these  splendid  and  tasteful  decorations.' 

The  smaller  garlands  or  crowns,  which  were 
worn  by  persons  on  the  head  or  round  the  neck, 
are  sometimes  called  serta.'  The  fashion  of  wear- 
ing such  garlands  suspended  from  the  neck  was 
adopted  by  the  early  Christians." 

SERVILIA  LEX.  (Vid.  Ln,  p  686.) 
SERVIA'NA  ACTIO.  ( Vid.  Piokcs,  p.  776.) 
SE'RVITUS.  ( Vid.  Servos,  Roman.) 
SERvTTUTES  are  considered  by  the  Roman 
law  as  parts  of  ownership,  which  are  opposed  to 
ownership  as  the  totality  of  all  those  rights  wh.fch 
are  included  in  the  term  ownership.  The  owner  of 
a  thing  can  use  it  in  all  ways  consistent  with  hi 
ownership,  and  he  can  prevent  others  from  using  i 
in  any  way  that  is  inconsistent  with  his  full  enjey 
ment  of  it  as  owner.  If  the  owner's  power  over 
the  thing  is  limited  either  way,  that  is,  if  his  enjoy 
ment  of  it  is  subject  to  the  condition  of  not  doing 
certain  acts  in  order  that  some  other  person  may 
have  the  benefit  of  such  forbearance,  or  to  the  con- 
dition of  allowing  others  to  do  certain  acts,  whict 
limit  his  complete  enjoyment  of  a  thing,  the  thing  it 
said  "  tervire,"  to  be  subject  to  a  "  tarvihu. "  Hence 
when  a  thing  was  sold  as  "  optima  maxima,"  thii 
was  legally  understood  to  mean  that  it  was  war 
ranted  free  from  servitutes."  Servitutes  are  alw 
expressed  by  the  terms  "jura"  and  "jura  in  rt,' 
and  these  terms  are  opposed  to  dominium  or  com- 
plete ownership.  He  who  exercises  a  servitus. 
therefore,  has  not  the  animus  domini,  not  even  if 
the  case  of  ususfructus,  for  the  ususfructuarius  it 
never  recognised  as  owner  in  the  Roman  law.  Tht 
technical  word  for  ownership,  when  the  usosfrtctv* 
is  deducted  from  it,  is  proprietas. 

A  man  can  only  have  a  right  to  a  serviMw  in  an- 
other person's  property :  the  notion  of  the  term  has 
no  direct  relation  to  his  own  property.  a!m>,  a  ser- 
vitus can  only  be  in  a  corporeal  thing.  Viewed 
with  respect  to  the  owner  of  the  tiling,  a  servitus 
either  consists  in  his  being  restrained  from  doing 
certain  acts  to  his  property,  which  otherwise  he 
might  do  (tervilut  qua  in  nosfytitn&o  cmtiitit ;  Sir- 
vitut  negativa),  or  it  consists  in  his  being  bound  tc 
allow  some  other  penjoii  to  do  something  to  the 
property,  which  sucli  yevson  might  otherwise  bo 
prevented  from  doing  (nrvitm  qua  in  patiendo  con- 


I.IVU.  alao  Aria-apta-,  At.,  804.— Pax,  (48.— Callim.,  Hjrna. 
ia  Cor.,  4».)— S.  'Thicyi!.,  iT..  133,  ,  *.—  Pane.,  ii.,  IT,  t  7.)— 
S.  (Tibnll..  ii.,  4,48  ;  7,  W—  Propert,  iii.,  10,  S3.)— 4.  (Virg., 
.So.,  iT.,  SOI.)-*.  (Tilioll.,  I.,  »,  14.J-6.  (Locan,  ii.,  *S4.>-7 
(Prudent,  (a  8TBim.,ii.,7S«.>-8.  (Mart..  Ti., 79, 8.)— 9.  (IUmIU, 
i.,7,M.)— 10.  (Mia.  Felix,  18.)— 11.  (Dig.SO,  tit.  l«,e.  90,109. 
— Cua»pare  Cic,  Da  Leg.  Agr.,  iii.,  S.) 
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dim  Servttn  iffirmativa).  A  servitus  never  con- 
sists in  the  owner  of  the  servient  property  being 
obliged  to  do  any  act  to  hie  property,  though  he 
may  he  obliged  to  do  acts  which  are  necessary  to- 
wards the  enjoyment  of  the  servitus.1 

There  were  two  classes  of  servitutes.  Either 
they  had  for  their  subject  a  definite  person,  who 
could  exercise  the  right,  in  which  case  they  were 
called  personal,  personarum ;  or  they  had  for  their 
subject  another  piece  of  property,  or  a  house,  or 
land,  and  the  person  who  exercised  the  servitus  ex- 
ercised it  iu  respect  of  his  right  to  the  house  or 
land  which  was  its  subject.  Servitutes  of  the  latter 
kind  were  called  prirdial,  servitutes  pnediorum  or 
rerum,  or  jura  pnediorum ;'  and  with  reference  to 
their  special  kinds,  jura  aquarum,  etc' 

The  exercise  of  personal  servitutes,  of  which 
U8US  and  ususfructus  were  the  principal,  was  al- 
ways connected  with  the  natural  possession  of  the 
thing,  and,  consequently,  the  quasi  posseaeio  of 
such  servitutes  had  a  close  resemblattca  to  pot  sea- 
mo.  (Vid.  Fossbssio.)  Servitutes  of  this  class 
consisted  solely  "  in  patiendo." 

Predial  servitutes  consisted  both  in  "paiiendo" 
and  "in  turn  faciendo."  Those  which  consisted  in 
"jmticnio"  were  either  acts  which  a  pcrscs  might 
do,  by  virtue  of  his  right,  upon  the  property  of  an- 
other, as  the  jus  itineris,  &c.,  or  they  were  acts 
which  he  could  do  to  or  upon  the  property  of  anoth- 
er, by  virtue  of  possessing  another  piece  of  proper- 
ty, as  the  jus  tigni  immittendi.  Those  which  con- 
sisted "  in  non  faciendo"  were  acts  which,  as  the 
possessor  of  a  piece  of  property,  he  could  require 
the  owner  of  another  piece  of  property  not  to  do, 
but  which,  except  for  the  servitus,  the  owner  might 
do. 

Personal  servitutes  were  Uses,  Usdsfbuctds, 
habitatio,  and  opera;  servorum  et  animalium. 

Habitatio,  or  the  right  of  living  in  another  per- 
son's h'juse,  resembled  the  ususfructus  or  usus 
red  mm.  But  it  was  not  lost,  as  ususfructus  and 
usus  were,  by  capitis  diminutio  or  neglect  to  exer- 
cise the  right.  Also,  it  consisted  in  the  right  to  in- 
habit some  definite  part  of  a  house  only,  and  not 
the  whole  ;  the  habitatio  could  be  sold  or  let.  If 
it  was  a  donatio  inter  vivos,  it  could  be  set  aside  by 
the  heredes  of  the  giver.' 

Opera;  servorum  et  animalium  consisted  in  a  man 
having  a  right  to  the  use  and  services  of  another 
person's  slave  or  beast,  so  long  as  the  slave  or  beast 
lived.  The  servitus  continued  after  the  death  of 
the  person  entitled  to  it,  and  was  not  lost  by  a  capi- 
tis diminutio,  nor  by  neglect  to  exercise  it.  This  is 
called  by  Gains'  the  "  Vtuefructue  hominum  et  cet- 
trorum  animalium." 

Predial  servitutes  imply  the  existence  of  two 
pieces  of  land  (pradia),  one  of  which  owes  a  ser- 
vitus to  the  other  {tervitutum  debet,  pradium,  fundus 
servient),  and  the  servitus  is  said  to  be  due  (deberi) 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  name  of  prsdium 
dominans,  which  is  now  often  used  to  designate  tne 
prsedium  to  which  the  servitus  is  due,  is  modern. 
It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  servitus  to  be  an  advantage 
to  the  land  to  which  it  belongs :  it  must  be  some- 
thing that  in  some  way  increases  its  value.  It 
must  also  be  a  thing  that  is  permanently  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  dominant  praedium.  The  servitus  is 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  dominant  praedium  in 
such  a  sense  that  it  cannot  be  alienated  without  the 
praedium,  nor  pledged,  nor  let. 

Praedial  servitutes  were  either  pnediorum  urba- 
norum  or  rusticorum.  But  the  word  servitus  has 
a  double  meaning,  according  as  we  view  it  as  a 

1.  (Dig.  8,  tit.  1,  •.  15.)— S.  (Gains,  ii.,  IT,  *».>— 1.  (Cic, 
Pro  Cccin., 88.)— 4.  (Dig.  7,  tit.  8 .-  *•  De  Ueu  st  Habitatione."— 
Dig.  II,  tit.  5, «.  17, ».— Inst,  ii.,  tit.  t.)—y  (>■•>  **.) 
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right  or  a  duty.  The  servitus  of  a  praedium  raati- 
cum  or  urbanum  is,  in  the  former  sense,  the  ser- 
vitus which  belongs  to  a  particular  prsdium  as  a 
right :  in  the  latter  sense,  it  is  the  servitus  which 
some  particular  praedium  owes  as  a  duty.  When  the 
two  praedia  are  contemplated  together  in  their  mu- 
tual relations  of  right  and  duty,  the  word  servitus 
expresses  the  whole  relation.  Servitutes  urbanae 
appear  to  be  those  which  are  for  the  advantage  of 
an  edifice  as  such,  and  rustics;  those  which  are  for 
the  advantage  of  a  piece  of  ground  as  such,  and 
mainly  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture. 

The  following  are  the  principal  servitutes  urbane . 
1.  Oneris  ferendi,  or  the  right  which  a  man  has  to 
use  the  edifice  or  wall  of  bis  neighbour  to  support 
his  own  edifice.  The  owner  of  the  servient  prop- 
erty was  consequently  bound  to  keep  it  in  repair,  so 
that  it  should  be  adequate  to  discharge  its  duty.' 
3.  Tigni  immittendi,  or  the  right  of  planting  a  beam 
in  or  upon  a  neighbour's  walL  3.  Projiciendi,  or 
the  right  of  adding  something  to  a  man's  edifice, 
though  it  shall  project  into  the  open  space  which  is 
above  his  neighbour's  grounds.  4.  Stillicidii,  oi 
fiumiois  recipiendi  or  immittendi.  This  servitus 
was  either  a  right  which  a  man  had  for  the  rain 
water  to  run  from  his  house  upon  and  through  his 
neighbour's  premises,  or  a  right  to  draw  such  watei 
from  his  neighbour's  premises  to  his  own.  The 
technical  meaning  of  stillicidium  is  rain  in  drops ; 
when  collected  in  a  flowing  body,  it  is  flumen.*  6. 
Altius  non  tollendi,  or  the  duty  which  a  man  owed 
not  to  build  his  house  higher  than  its  present  eleva- 
tion, or  the  duty  of  the  owner  of  a  piece  of  land 
not  to  raise  his  edifice  above  a  certain  height,  in  or- 
der that  the  owner  of  some  other  house  might  have 
the  advantage  of  such  forbearance.  If  a  man  was 
released  from  this  duty  by  his  neighbour,  he  ob- 
tained a  new  right,  which  was  the  jus  altius  tol- 
lendi. In  like  manner,  a  man  whose  ground  was 
released  from  the  servitus  stillicidii,  was  said  to 
have  the  servitus  stillicidii  non  recipiendi.  This 
was  not  strictly  accurate  language;  for  if  a  servitus 
is  defined  to  be  some  limitation  of  the  usual  rights 
of  ownership,  a  recovery  of  these  rights,  or  a  re- 
lease from  the  duties  which  is  implied  by  the  pos- 
session of  these  rights  by  another,  merely  gives  the 
complete  exercise  of  ownership,  and  so  destroys  all 
notion  of  a  servitus.  Still,  such  was  the  language 
of  the  Roman  jurists;  and,  accordingly,  we  find 
enumerated  among  the  urbanae  servitutes'  "  Stilli- 
cidium avcrtendi  in  tectum  vcl  aream  vicini  out  non 
avertendi."  7.  Servitus  ne  luminibus,  and  ne  pros- 
pectui  officiatur,  or  the  duty  which  a  man  owes  to 
his  neighbour's  land  not  to  obstruct  his  light  or  his 
prospect  ;*  and  servitus  luminum  or  prospectus,  oi 
the  duty  of  a  man  to  allow  his  neighbour  to  make 
openings  into  his  premises,  as  in  a  common  wall,  for 
instance,  to  get  light  or  a  prospect.  It  was  a  ser- 
vitus the  object  of  which  was  to  procure  light, 
whereas  the  ne  officiatur  was  to  prevent  the  de 
straying  of  light.*  But  there  are  different  opinions 
as  to  the  meaning  of  servitus  luminum.  8.  Servi- 
tus stercolinii,  or  the  right  of  placing  dung  against 
a  neighbour's  wall,  dec.  9.  Servitus  fumi  immit- 
tendi, or  the  right  of  sending  one's  smoke  through 
a  neighbour's  chimney. 

The  following  are  the  principal  servitutes  rusti- 
cs :  1.  Servitus  itineris,  or  the  right  of  a  footpath 
through  another  man's  ground,  or  to  nde  through 
on  horseback,  or  in  a  sella  or  lectica,  for  a  man  in 
such  cases  was  said  ire,  and  not  agere.  Viewed 
with  reference  to  the  person  who  exercised  the 
right,  this  servitus  was  properly  called  jus  eundi.1 


1.  (Dig.  8,  tit.  S,  •.  ».)—».  (Vairo,  De  Ling.  LaL,  ».,  17,  ti 
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S.  Actus  or  agendi,  or  the  right  of  driving  a  beast  or 
carriage  through  another  man's  land.  3.  Vic,  or  the 
right  eundiet  agendi  etarabulandi.  Via  of  coarse  in- 
cluded the  other  two  servitutes,  and  it  was  distin- 
guished from  them  by  its  width,  which  was  defined 
a  by  the  Twelve  Tables.'  The  width  of  an  iter  or 
actus  might  be  a  matter  of  evidence,  and  if  it  was 
not  determined,  it  was  settled  by  an  arbiter.  If  the 
width  of  a  via  was  not  determined,  its  width  was 
taken  to  be  the  legal  width  (latitudo  legitime).  In 
the  work  of  Frontinus,  De  Coloniis,  the  phrase  "  iter 
pomdo  debtlur"  or  "nm  debttwr"  frequently  occurs, 
when  "  iter  dtbfur"  occurs,  the  width  of  the  iter  is 
given  in  feet.  It  seems  that,  in  the  assignment  of 
the  lands  in  these  instances,  the  lands  were  made 
"tervire  populo,"  for  the  purposes  of  a  road.  4. 
Servitus  paacendi,  or  the  right  of  a  man  in  respect 
of  the  ground  to  which  his  cattle  are  attached,  to 
pasture  them  on  another's  ground.  6.  Servitus 
aqueductus,  or  the  ducendi  aquam  per  fundum  alie- 
num.  There  were  also  other  servitutes,  as  aquas 
haustus,  pecoria  ad  aquam  appulsus,  calcis  coquen- 
de,  and  arena;  fodiende.  If  a  publicus  locus  or  a  via 
publics  intervened,  no  servitus  aqueductus  could 
be  imposed,  but  it  was  necessary  to  apply  to  the 
princeps  for  permission  to  form  an  aqueductus 
across  a  public  road.  The  intervention  of  a  sacer 
et  religiosus  locus  was  an  obstacle  to  imposing  an 
itinens  servitus,  for  no  servitus  could  be  due  to 
any  person  on  ground  which  was  sacer  or  religi- 
osus. 

A  servitus  negative  could  be  acquired  by  mere 
contract ;  and  it  seems  the  better  opinion  that  a 
servitus  affirmative  could  be  so  acquired,  and  that 
traditio,  at  least  in  the  later  periods,  was  not  neces- 
sary in  order  to  establish  the  jus  servitutis,  but 
only  to  givo  a  right  to  the  publiciana  in  rem  actio.* 
The  phrases  "aqua  jut  corutitutre,"  "ttrvitultm 
fimndo  imponere,"  occur.'  According  to  Gatus,  ser- 
vitutes urbane  could  only  be  transferred  by  the  in 
jure  cessio  :  servitutes  rustics)  could  be  transferred 
hy  mancipatio  also.4 

A  servitus  might  be  established  by  testament 
(MtrmtuM  Ugtta'),  and  the  right  to  it  was  acquired 
when  the  '•  die*  Ugati  cettit"  {tid.  Ligatum)  ;  but 
tradition  was  neoessary  in  order  to  give  a  right  to 
the  publiciana  in  rem  actio.  A  servitus  could  be 
established  by  the  decision  of  a  judex  in  the  judi- 
cium families  erciscunde,  oommuni  dividundo,  and 
in  a  case  where  the  judex  adjudicated  the  proprie- 
tas  to  one  and  the  ususfructus  to  another.'  Servi- 
tutes could  also  be  acquired  by  the  prcscriptio  k>ngi 
temporis.'  An  obscure  and  corrupt  passage  of  Ci- 
cero* seems  to  allude  to  the  possibility  of  acquiring 
a  right  to  a  servitus  by  use,  as  to  which  a  lex 
Scribonie  made  a  change.  ( Vid.  Lax  Scbibohia.) 
Quasi  servitutes  were  sometimes  simply  founded 
on  positive  enactments,  which  limited  the  owner  of 
a  property  in  its  enjoyment  ;*  and  others  were  con- 
sidered as  "vtlutjurt  tanotifcg."" 

A  servitus  might  be  released  (remttti)  to  the  own- 
er of  the  fundus  servient,"  or  it  might  be  surren- 
dered by  allowing  the  owner  of  the  fundus  serviens 
to  do  certain  acts  upon  it  which  were  inconsistent 
with  the  continuance  of  the  servitus."  If  both  the 
dominant  and  the  servient  rand  came  to  belong  to 
one  owner,  the  servitutes  were  extinguished ;  there 
was  a  confueio."  If  the  separate  owners  of  two 
separate  estates  jointly  acquired  an  estate  which 
waa  servient  to  the  two  separate  estates,  the  servi- 


I.  (Dig.  8,  tit.  3,  i.  8.)— S.-(Oaioa,  ii.,  10,  SI.— SaTigar,  Daa 
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tutes  were  not  extinguished ;  but  they  were  extm 
guisbed  if  the  joint  owners  of  a  dominant  estate 
jointly  acquired  the  servient  estate.1  The  servitus 
was  also  extinguished  when  the  usufructuarius  ac- 
quired the  proprietas  of  the  thing.  A  servitus  was 
extinguished  by  the  extinction  of  the  object ;  but  if 
the  servient  object  was  restored,  the  servitus  was 
also  restored.*  A  servitus  was  extinguished  by  the 
extinction  of  the  subject,  as  in  the  case  of  a  person 
al  servitude,  with  the  death  of  the  person  who  wsa 
entitled  to  it ;  and  in  the  case  of  predial  servitutes, 
with  the  destruction  of  the  dominant  subject ;  but 
they  were  revived  with  its  revival.  A  servitus 
might  be  extinguished  by  not  using  it.  According 
to  the  old  law,  ususfructus  and  usus  were  lost, 
through  not  exercising  the  right,  in  two  years  in 
the  case  of  things  immovable,  and  in  one  year  in 
the  case  of  things  movable.  In  Justinian's  legisla- 
tion, ususfructus  and  usus  were  only  lost  by  not 
exercising  the  right  when  there  had  been  a  usuca- 
pio  libertatis  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  thing, 
or  the  ownership  had  been  acquired  by  usucapi- 
on.' 

Servitutes  might  be  the  subjects  of  actiones  in 
rem.  An  actio  confessoria  or  vindicatio  servitutis 
had  for  its  object  the  establishing  the  right  to  a  ser- 
vitus, and  it  could  only  be  brought  by  the  owner  of 
the  dominant  land  when  it  was  due  to  land.  The 
object  of  the  action  was  the  establishment  of  the 
right,  damages,  and  security  against  future  disturb- 
ance in  the  exercise  of  the  right.  The  plaintiff  had , 
of  course,  to  prove  his  title  to  the  servitus.  The 
actio  negatoria  or  vindicatio  libertatis  might  be 
brought  by  the  owner  of  the  property  against  any 
person  who  claimed  a  servitus  in  it.  The  object 
was  to  establish  the  freedom  of  the  properly  from 
the  servitus  for  damages,  snd  for  security  /to  the 
owner  against  future  disturbance  in  the  exercise  of 
his  ownership.  The  plaintiff  had,  of  course,  to  prove 
his  ownership,  and  the  defendant  to  prove  his  title 
to  the  servitus.4 

In  the  case  of  personal  servitutes,  the  interdicts 
were  just  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  proper  posses- 
sion ;  the  interdict  which  was  applied  in  the  case 
of  proper  possession  was  here  applied  as  a  utile  in 
terdictum.* 

In  the  case  of  predial  servitutes,  we  must  first 
consider  the  positive.  In  the  first  class,  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  juris  quasi  possessio  is  effected  by  an 
act  which  is  done  simply  as  an  exercise  of  the  right, 
independent  of  any  other  right.  The  interference 
with  the  exercise  of  the  right  was  prevented  by  in- 
terdicts applicable  to  the  several  cases.  A  person 
who  was  disturbed  in  exercising  a  jus  itineris,  ac- 
tus, vie,  by  any  person  whatever,  whether  the  own- 
er of  the  servient  land  or  any  other  person,  had  a 
right  to  the  interdict :  the  object  of  this  interdict 
was  protection  against  the  disturbance,  and  com- 
pensation; its  effect  was  exactly  like  that  of  the 
interdict  uti  possidetis.  Another  interdict  applied 
to  the  same  objects  as  the  preceding  interdict,  but 
its  object  was  to  protect  the  person  entitled  to  the 
servitus  from  being  disturbed  by  the  owner  while 
he  was  putting  the  way  or  road  in  a  condition  fit 
for  use. 

There  were  various  other  interdicts,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  jus  aque  quotidians  vel  estive  ducen- 
de  ;•  in  the  case  of  the  repair  of  water  passages ;' 
in  the  case  of  the  jus  aque  hauriende.* 

The  second  class  of  positive  servitudes  consists 
in  the  exercise  of  the  servitude  in  connexion  with 

1.  (Dig.  8,  Ut.  8,  a.  «7.)— I.  (Dig.  8,  tit.  t,  a.  SO ;  Ut. «,  a.  M.y 
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the  possession  of  another  piece  of  property.  The 
interdicts  applicable  to  this  case  are  explained  un- 
der the  next  class,  that  of  negative  servitutes. 

In  the  ease  of  negative  servitutes,  there  are  only 
two  modes  in  which  the  juris  quasi  possessio  can  be 
acquired :  1,  when  the  owner  of  the  servient  prop- 
erty attempts  to  do  some  act  which  the  owner  of 
the  dominant  property  considers  inconsistent  with 
his  servitus,  and  is  prevented  ;  2,  by  any  legal  act 
which  is  capable  of  transferring  the  jus  servitutis. 
The  possession  is  lost  when  the  owner  of  the  ser- 
vient property  does  an  act  which  is  contrary  to  the 
right.  The  possession  of  the  servitutes  of  the  sec- 
ond and  third  class  was  protected  by  the  interdict 
uti  possidetis.  There  was  a  special  interdict  about 
sewers  (De  Chads1). 

It  has  been  stated  that  quasi  servitutes  were 
sometimes  founded  on  positive  enactments.  These 
were  not  servitutes  properly  so  called,  for  they  were 
limitations  of  the  exercise  of  ownership  made  for 
the  public  benefit.  The  only  cases  of  Xiic  limitation 
of  the  exercise  of  ownership  by  positive  enactment 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  Pandect,  nro  reducible 
to  three  principal  classes.  The  first  class  compre- 
hends the  limitation  of  ownership  on  relijr'ous 
grounds.  To  this  class  belongs  finis,  or  a  space  of 
five  feet  in  width  between  adjoining  estates,  which 
it  was  not  permitted  to  cultivate.  This  intermedi- 
ate space  was  sacred,  and  it  was  used  by  the  own- 
ers of  the  adjoining  lands  for  sacrifice.  To  this 
class  also  belongs-  the  rule,  that  if  a  man  had  bu- 
ried a  dead  body  on  the  land  of  another  without  his 
consent,  he  could  not,  as  a  general  rule,  be  compel- 
led to  remove  the  body,  but  he  was  bound  to  make 
recompense.*  The  second  class  comprehends  rules 
relating  to  police.  According  to  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles, every  owner  of  land  in  the  city  was  required 
to  leave  a  space  of  two  feet  and  a  half  vacant  all 
round  any  edifice  that  he  erected :  this  was  called 
legittmum  spatium,  Ugitimus  modus.  Consequently, 
between  two  adjoining  houses  there  must  be  a  va- 
cant space  of  five  feet.  This  law  was,  no  doubt, 
often  neglected ;  for,  after  the  fire  in  Nero's  reign,' 
it  was  forbidden  to  bnild  houses  with  a  common 
wall  (eommunio  parielum),  and  the  old  legitimum 
spatium  was  again  required  to  be  observed ;  and  it 
is  referred  to  in  a  rescript  of  Antoninus  and  Verus.* 
This  class  also  comprehends  rules  as  to  the  height 
und  form  of  buildings.  Augustus'  fixed  the  height 
nt  seventy  feet ;  Nero  also,  after  the  great  fire,  made 
some  regulations  with  the  view  of  limiting  the  height 
of  houses.  Trajan  fixed  the  greatest  height  at  sixty 
feet.  These  regulations  were  general,  and  had  no 
reference  to  the  convenience  of  persons  who  pos- 
sessed adjoining  houses :  they  had,  therefore,  no  re- 
lation at  all  to  the  servitutes  altius  tollendi  and  non 
tollendi,  as  some  writers  suppose.  The  rule  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  which  forbade  the  removing  a  *'  lig- 
num furtivum  adikus  vel  vineis  junction,"  had  for  its 
object  the  preventing  of  accidents.'  Another  rule 
declared  that  the  owners  of  lands  which  were  ad- 
joining to  public  aqueducts  should  permit  materials 
to  be  taken  from  their  lands  for  these  public  purpo- 
ses, but  should  receive  a  proper  compensation.  The 
Twelve  Tables  forbade  the  burning  or  interring  of  a 
dead  body  in  the  city ;  and  this  rule  was  enforced 
by  a  lex  Duilia.  In  the  time  of  Antoninus  Piuo,  this 
rule  prevailed  both  in  Rome  and  other  cities. 

The  third  class  of  limitations  had  for  its  object 
the  promotion  of  agriculture.  It  comprised  the 
rules  relating  to  Aqda  Plutia,  and  to  the  tignum 
juncture  in  the  case  of  a  vineyard ;  and  it  gave  a 
man  permission  to  go  on  his  neighbour's  premises 


1.  (Dig. 43,  tit.  23.)— S.  (Dig.  II,  tit.  7,  •.  J,  7,  8.)— 1.  (Tacit., 
inn.,  i».,  4*  I— 4.   (Dig.  8,  tit.  2,  ».  14.)— 3.  (Suet.,  OctaT.,  80.) 
(Dig.  47,  tit.  i ; 
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to  gather  the  fruits  whiqt  had  fallen  thereon  from 
his  trees,  with  this  limitation,  that  he  could  only  go 
every  third  day.1  The  Twelve  Tables  enacted  that 
if  a  neighbour's  tree  hung  over  into  another  person's 
land,  that  person  might  trim  it  to  the  height  of  fif- 
teen feet  from  the  ground  (quindecim  ■pedes  altius  earn  , 
sublucator).  The  rule  was  a  limitation  of  owner- 
ship, but  not  a  limitation  of  the  ownership  of  the 
tree-owner :  it  was  a  limitation  of  the  ownership 
of  the  land-owner;  for  it  allowed  his  neighbour's 
tree  to  overhang  his  ground,  provided  there  were 
no  branches  less  than  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground. 

With  these  exceptions,  some  of  which  were  of 
great  antiquity,  ownership  in  Roman  law  must  be 
considered  as  unlimited.  These  limitations,  also, 
had  no  reference  to  the  convenience  of  individuals 
who  had  adjoining  houses  or  lands.  With  respect 
to  neighbours,  the  law  allowed  them  to  regulate 
their  mutual  interests  as  they  pleased ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, a  man  could  agree  to  allow  a  neighbour  to 
derive  a  certain  benefit  from  his  land,  which  their 
proximity  rendered  desirable  to  him,  or  be  could 
agree  to  abstain  from  certain  acts  on  his  land  for 
the  benefit  of  his  neighbour's  land.  The  law  gave 
force  to  these  agreements  under  the  name  of  servi- 
tutes, and  assimilated  the  benefits  of  them  to  the 
right  of  ownership  by  attaching  to  them  a  right  of 
action  like  that  which  an  owner  enjoyed. 

This  view  of  the  limitation  of  ownership  among 
the  Romans  by  positive  enactment  is  from  a  valua 
ble  essay  by  Dirksen.' 

This  imperfect  sketch  may  be  completed  by  ref- 
erence to  the  following  works,  and  the  authorities 
quoted  in  them :  Maukeldey,  Lekrbuck,  <fc. — Muh- 
lenbruch,  Doctrina  Pandectarum,  p.  268,  &c. — Sa- 
vigny,  Das  Reckt  des  Btsiizes,  Juris  Quasi  Possessia, 
p.  525,  5th  ed. —  Von  der  Besullung  der  Serritutta 
durck'  simple  Vertrog  und  Stipulation,  von  llatse. 
Rhein.  Mus.  fur  Jurisprudenz,  Ersttr  Jalirgang.—  ■ 
Von  dem  Verkaltniss  des  Eigentkums  zu  den  Serin- 
tuten,  von  Puchta,  Rhein.  Mus.  Erst.  Jakrg. 

SERVUS  (Greek).  The  Greek  dovXor,  like  the 
Latin  servus,  corresponds  to  the  usual  meaning  of 
our  word  slave.  Slavery  existed  almost  through 
out  the  whole  of  Greece ;  and  Aristotle'  says  that 
a  complete  household  is  that  which  consists  of 
slaves  and  freemen  (oUia  ti  riXeioe  U  dovXuv  tal 
iXevdioav),  and  he  defines  a  slave  to  be  a  living 
working-tool  and  possession  (6  ioiXos  luifnix0"  *py°- 
vov  ;*  6  dovXoc  ifrijftd  ti  lfaln>xov>)-  None  of  the 
Greek  philosophers  ever  seem  to  have  objected  to 
slavery  as  a  thing  morally  wrong  ;  Plato,  in  his  per- 
fect state,  only  desires  that  no  Greeks  should  be 
made  slaves  by  Greeks,'  and  Aristotle7  defends  the 
justice  of  the  institution  on  the  ground  of  a  diversi- 
ty of  race,  and  divides  mankind  into  the  free  (&c*- 
Oepoi),  and  those  who  are  slaves  by  nature  (ol  onwret 
ioiX-jt) :  under  the  latter  description  he  appears  to 
have  regarded  all  barbarians  in  the  Greek  sense  of 
the  word,  and  therefore  considers  their  slavery  jus- 
tifiable. 

In  the  most  ancient  times  there  are  said  to  have 
been  no  slaves  in  Greece  ;•  but  we  find  them  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  though  by  no  means  so  generally 
as  in  later  times.  They  are  usually  prisoners  taken 
in  war  (oopwXuroiy,  who  serve  their  conquerors; 
but  we  also  read  as  well  of  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  slaves.'  They  were,  however,  at  that  time 
mostly  confined  to  the  bouses  of  the  wealthy. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  slavery  among  Uh 
Greeks.    One  species  arose  when  the  inhabitant; 


1  (Dig.  43,  tit.  98,  De  Glands  legend*.)  —  S.  (Beber  die  (e- 
MbLjchen  beechimokungea  dee  Eigenthume,  &c,  Zeitechnft. 
to!  ii.) — S.  (Polit.,  i,  3.)— 4.  (Ethic.  Nicoin.,  viiu,  13.)— 5.  (F» 
lit.,  i.,  4.)— «.  (De  Rep.,  t.,  p.  489.)— 7.  (Polit ,  i.)— 8.  (Herod 
Yt ,  137.— Phenent.  ep.  Athen.,  vi.,  p.  303,  J.i— 9.  (Od  ,  *• 
483.) 
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ot  a  country  were  subdued  by  an  invading  tribe, 
and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  serfs  or  bondsmen : 
they  lived  upon  and  cultivated  the  land  which  their 
masters  had  appropriated  to  themselves,  and  paid 
them  a  certain  rent.  They  also  attended  their  mas- 
ters in  war.  They  could  not  be  sold  out  of  the 
country  or  separated  from  their  families,  and  could 
acquire  property.  Such  were  the  Helots  of  Sparta 
'aid.  Hblotib),  the  Penestn  of  Thessaly  (vid.  Pb- 
nistai),  the  Bithynians  at  Byzantium,  the  CaUicyrii 
at  Syracuse,  the  Mariandyni  at  Heraclea  in  Pontus, 
the  Aphamiotae  in  Crete.  (Vid.  Cosmi,  p.  316.) 
The  other  species  of  slavery  consisted  of  domestic 
slaves  acquired  by  purchase  (ipyvpuvrrroi  or  xpomt- 
mfTM1),  who  were  entirely  the  property  of  their  mas- 
ters, and  could  be  disposed  of  like  any  other  goods 
and  chattels :  these  were  the  ioUXoi  properly  so 
called,  and  were  the  kind  of  slaves  that  existed  at 
Athens  and  Corinth.  In  commercial  cities  slaves 
were  very  numerous,  as  they  performed  the  work 
of  the  artisans  and  manufacturers  of  modern  towns. 
In  poorer  republics,  which  bad  little  or  no  capital, 
and  which  subsisted  wholly  by  agriculture,  they 
would  be  few :  thus  in  Phocis  and  Locris  there  are 
said  to  have  been  originally  no  domestic  slaves.1 
The  majority  of  slaves  wero  purchased ;  few,  com- 
paratively, were  born  in  the  family  of  the  master, 
partly  because  the  number  of  female  slaves  was 
v  cry  small  in  comparison  with  the  male,  and  partly 
because  the  cohabitation  of  slaves  was  discouraged, 
as  it  was  considered  cheaper  to  purchase  than  to 
rear  slaves.  A  slave  born  in  the  house  of  a  master 
was  called  olKdrptf,  in  contradistinction  to  one  pur- 
chased, who  was  called  oIkitik .'  If  both  the  father 
ind  mother  were  slaves,  the  offspring  was  called 
jfif itdovfof  :*  if  the  parents  were  oU&rptSet,  the  off- 
spring was  called  oUorpiSacot  .* 

It  was  a  recognised  rule  of  Greek  national  law, 
•.hat  the  persons  of  those  who  were  taken  prisoners 
in  war  became  the  property  of  the  conqueror,*  but 
it  was  the  practice  for  the  Greeks  to  give  liberty  to 
those  of  their  own  nation  on  payment  of  a  ransom. 
Consequently,  almost  all  slaves  in  Greece,  with  the 
inception  of  the  serfs  above  mentioned,  were  barba- 
rians. It  appears  to  follow,  from  a  passage  in  Ti- 
inaeus,*  that  the  Cbians  were  the  first  who  carried 
on  the  slave-trade,  where  the  slaves  were  more 
numerous  than  in  any  other  place  except  Sparta, 
that  is,  in  comparison  with  the  free  inhabitants.' 
In  the  early  ages  of  Greece,  a  great  number  of  slaves 
was  obtained  by  pirates,  who  kidnapped  persons  on 
the  coasts,  but  the  chief  supply  seems  to  have  come 
from  the  Greek  colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  who  had 
abundant  opportunities  of  obtaining  them  from  their 
own  neighbourhood  and  the  interior  of  Asia.  A 
considerable  number  of  slaves  also  came  from 
Thrace,  where  he  parents  frequently  sold  then- 
children.* 

At  Athens,  as  well  as  in  other  states,  there  was 
a  regular  slave-market,  called  the  rixAoc,1*  be- 
cause the  slaves  stood  round  in  a  circle.  They 
were  alt-)  sometimes  sold  by  auction,  and  appear 
then  to  have  been  placed  on  a  stone  called  the 
rpari)p  Aldot :"  the  same  was  also  the  practice 
in  Rome,  whence  the  phrase  homo  it  lapide  tmhu. 
( Vid.  Aoctio.)  The  slave-market  at  Athens  seems 
to  have  been  held  on  certain  fixed  days,  usually 
the  last  day  of  the  month  (the  tvti  xal  via  or  voe- 
uijvia1').  The  price  of  slaves  also  naturally  dif- 
fered according  to  their  age,  strength,  and  acquire- 


1.  (Via*,  leocr,  Plata.,  p.  300,  «].  Staph.)— «.  (Athen,  Ti,  p. 
*M,  «.— Clinton,  P.  II,  ii,  p.  411,41*.)— J.  (Autumn,  and  Sni- 
dae,..  t.)  —  4.  (Euetath.  adOd,  II,  »0.)  —  ».  (Pollux,  Onom, 
Hi,  78.)  —  «.  (Xen,  Cyr,  Til,  S,  »  73.)  —  7.  (ap.  Atban,  »i,  p. 
•H,  ».)— 8.  (Thaerd.,  Tiii..  40.)— 9.  (Herod,  r,  *.)— 10.  (Har- 
«»or,  a. ».)— 1 1 .  (PoUu,  Oaom,  Hi,  78.)— 11.  (Ariamph,  Equit, 
tt,  aritk  tba  Khol.) 
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ments.  "Some  slaves,"  says  Xenopbon,'  are 
well  worth  two  roinaa,  others  hardly  half  a  mi- 
na ;  some  sell  for  five  minas,  and  others  even  for 
ten ;  and  Nicias,  the  son  of  Niceratus,  is  said  to 
have  given  no  less  than  a  talent  for  an  overseer  in 
the  mines."  Bockh*  has  collected  many  particu- 
lars respecting  the  price  of  slaves ;  he  caloulates 
the  value  of  a  common  mining  slave  at  from  1*6  to 
160  drachmas.  The  knowledge  of  any  art  had  a 
great  influence  upon  the  value  of  a  stave.  Of  the 
thirty-two  or  thirty-three  sword-cutlers  who  be- 
longed to  the  father  of  Demosthenes,  some  were 
worth  five,  some  six,  and  the  lowest  more  than 
three  minas ;  and  bis  twenty  couch-makers,  togeth- 
er, were  worth  40  minas.'  Considerable  sums 
were  paid  for  courtesans  and  female  players  on  the 
cithara ;  twenty  and  thirty  minas  were  common  for 
such  :*  Neasra  was  sold  for  thirty  minas.* 

The  number  of  slaves  was  very  great  in  Athens. 
According  to  the  census  made  when  Demetrius 
Phalereus  was  archon  (B.C.  309),  there  are  said  to 
have  been  31,000  free  citizens,  10,000  metics,  and 
400,000  slaves  in  Attica  :•  according  to  which,  the 
slave  population  is  so  immensely  large  in  proportion 
to  the  free,  that  some  writers  have  rejected  the  ac- 
count altogether,*  and  others  have  supposed  a  cor- 
ruption in  the  numbers,  and  that  for  400,000  we 
ought  to  read  40,000.*  Bockh*  and  Clinton,1*  how- 
ever, remark,  with  some  justice,  that  in  computing 
the  citizens  and  metics,  the  object  was  to  ascertain 
their  political  and  military  strength,  and  hence  the 
census  of  only  males  of  full  age  was  taken ;  while, 
in  enumerating  slaves,  which  were  property,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  compute  all  the  individuals 
who  composed  that  property.  Bockh  takes  the  pro- 
portion of  free  inhabitants  to  slaves  as  nearly  one 
to  four  in  Attica,  Clinton  as  rather  more  than  three 
to  one ;  but,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  cal 
rotations,  the  main  fact,  that  the  slave  population 
in  Attica  was  much  larger  than  the  free,  is  incon- 
trovertible :  during  the  occupation  of  Decelea  by 
the  Lacedaemonians,  more  than  20,000  Athenian 
slaves  escaped  to  this  place.11  In  Corinth  and 
-Egina  their  number  was  equally  large :  according 
to  Timaeus,  Corinth  had  480,000,  and  according  to 
Aristotle,  JEgina  had  470,000  slaves;1*  but  these 
large  numbers,  especially  in  relation  to  ,Egina,  must 
be  understood  only  of  the  early  times,  before  Athens 
had  obtained  possession  of  the  commerce  of  Greece. 

At  Athens  even  the  poorest  citizen  had  a  slave 
for  the  care  of  his  household,"  and  in  every  moder- 
ate establishment  many  were  employed  for  all  pos- 
sible occupations,  as  bakers,  cooks,  tailors,  Ac. 
The  number  possessed  by  one  person  was  never  so 
great  as  at  Rome  during  the  later  times  of  the  Re- 
public and  under  the  Empire,  but  it  was  still  very 
considerable.  Plato14  expressly  remarks,  that  some 
persons  had  fifty  slaves,  and  even  more.  This  was 
about  the  number  which  the  father  of  Demosthenes 
possessed  ;'*  Lysias  and  Polemarchus  had  ISO," 
Philemon  idee  had  300,  Hipponkms  800,  and  Nicias 
1000  slaves  in  the  mines  alone."  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  when  we  read  of  one  person  possessing  so 
large  a  number  of  slaves,  that  they  were  employed 
in  various  workshops,  mines,  or  manufactories :  the 
number  which  a  person  kept  to  attend  to  his  own 
private  wanta  or  those  of  his  household  was  proba- 
bly never  very  large.    And  this  constitutes  one 


I.  (Mem,  il,  5,  ♦  ».)—*.  (Publ.  Eton,  of  Athena,  i,  p.  W, 
Ac)— 1.  (i-  tphob,  i,  p.  810.) — 4.  (Tar.,  Adalph,  iii,  i,  37  , 
X,  IS;  ir,  7,  14.— U.,  Phonn,  Hi,  3,  14.)  —  i.  (Doi-oath.  ia 
Near,  p  1334,  IS.)— S.  (CUaielea  ap.  Allien,  ti,  p.  373,  c.)— 
7.  (Niebnhr,  Hiet.  of  Rome,  ii,  p.  N,  n.  143.)— 8.  (Home'.  £*• 
«»t..  to).  i,p.  443.)  —  ».  (Ibid,  i.,p.  H.  *o.)— 10.  (F.  II,  ii, 
p.  301.)— 11.  (Thaerd,  Tii,  17.)— 13.  (Athen,  1.  c>— 13.  (Aria 
toph.  Plat,  iiut.)— 14.  (Da  Rep.,  ii,  p.  $78.)— 1$.  (ra  Aphob, 
I ,  p.  833.)  — It.  (Lit-  in  Eratcrth,  p.  306.)  — 17.  (Xen,  Da 
Vect,  it,  14,  IS.) 
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great  distinction  between  Greek  and  Roman  slates, 
that  the  labour  of  the  former  was  regarded  as  tbe 
means  by  which  an  owner  might  obtain  profit  for 
the  outlay  of  his  capital  in  the  purchase  of  the 
slaves,  while  the  latter  were  chiefly  employed  in 
ministering  to  the  wants  of  their  master  and  his 
family,  and  in  gratifying  his  luxury  and  Tanity. 
Thus  Athenasus1  remarks  that  many  of  the  Ro- 
mans possess  10,000  or  20,000  slaves,  and  even 
more ;  but  not,  he  adds,  for  the  sake  of  bringing  in 
a  revenue,  as  the  wealthy  Nicias. 

Slaves  either  worked  on  their  masters'  account 
or  their  own  (in  the  latter  case  they  paid  their  mas- 
ters a  certain  sum  a  day),  or  they  were  let  out  by 
their  master  on  hire,  either  for  tbe  mines  or  any 
other  kind  of  labour,  or  as  hired  servants  for  wages 
\ano4opa).  The  rowers  on  board  the  ships  were 
usually  slaves ;'  it  is  remarked  as  an  unusual  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  seamen  of  Paralos  were  free- 
men.' These  slaves  belonged  either  to  the  state 
or  to  private  persons,  who  let  them  out  to  the  state 
on  payment  of  a  certain  sum.  It  appears  that  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  kept  large  gangs  of 
slaves  merely  for  the  purpose  of  letting  out,  and 
found  this  a  profitable  mode  of  investing  their  capi- 
tal. Great  numbers  were  required  for  the  mines, 
and  in  most  cases  the  mine  lessees  would  be 
obliged  to  hire  some,  as  they  would  not  have  suffi- 
cient capital  to  purchase  as  many  as  they  wanted. 
We  learn  from  a  fragment  of  Hyperides  preserved 
by  Suidas,*  that  there  were  at  one  time  as  many  as 
160,000  slaves  who  worked  in  the  mines  and  were 
employed  in  country  labour.  Generally  none  but 
inferior  slaves  were  confined  in  these  mines :  they 
worked  in  chains,  and  numbers  died  from  the  effects 
of  the  unwholesome  atmosphere.*  We  cannot  cal- 
culate with  accuracy  what  was  the  usual  rate  of 
profit  which  a  slave  proprietor  obtained.    The  thir- 

y-two  or  thirty-three  sword-cutlers  belonging  to 
tbe  father  of  Demosthenes  annually  produced  a  net 
profit  of  30  minas,  their  purchase  value  being  190 
minas,  and  the  twenty  couch-makers  a  profit  of  12 
minas,  their  purchase  value  being  40  minas.'  The 
leather-workers  of  Timarchus  produced  to  their 
masters  two  oboli  a  day,  the  overseers  three:1 
Nicias  paid  an  obolus  a  day  for  each  raining  slave 
which  he  hired.*  The  rate  of  profit  upon  the  pur- 
ghase-money  of  the  slaves  was  naturally  high,  as 
Jieir  value  was  destroyed  by  age,  and  those  who 

lied  had  to  be  replaced  by  fresh  purchases.  The 
iroprietor  was  also  exposed  to  the  great  danger  of 

heir  running  away,  when  it  became  necessary  to 
pursue  them,  and  offer  rewards  for  their  recapture 
\ouxrrpa').  Antigenes  of  Rhodes  was  the  first  that 
established  an  ensurance  of  slaves.  For  a  yearly 
contriKtion  of  eight  drachmas  for  each  slave  that 
war  m  tbe  army,  he  undertook  to  make  good  tbe 

«iue  of  the  slave  at  the  time  of  his  running  away.10 
Slaves  that  worked  in  the  fields  were  under  an 
overseer  (.brlrporoc),  to  whom  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  the  estate  was  frequently  intrusted,  while 
tbe  master  resided  in  the  city ;  the  household  slaves 
were  under  a  steward  (rafiiaf),  tbe  female  slaves 
under  a  stewardess  (nyu'a)." 

The  Athenian  slaves  did  not,  like  the  Helots  of 
Sparta  and  the  Penestc  of  Thessaly,  serve  in  tbe 
armies;  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Arginusa;, 
when  the  Athenians  armed  their  slaves,"  were  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  rule. 


1.  In.,  p.  S7S,  «.)— 2.  (Iaocrat.,  Da  Pact,  p.  IN,  ad.  Staph.)— 
3.  (Thnoyd.,  tiii.,  73.)  —  4.  (a.  t.  'ImlvMnn.)  —  5.  (BSckh, 
an  the  Silter  Mine*  of  Laurion,  p.  400,  470,  tranal.)— «.  (De- 
moath.  in  Aphob.,  i..  p.  816.  —  BSckh,  Public  Econ.,  Ac,  i.,  p. 
lO0.)—7,  (jfeachin.  io  Tim.,  p.  118.)— 8.  (Xen.,  Vact.,  jr.,  14.) 
— ».  (Xen.,  Mem.,  ii.,  10,  «  1,  $.— Plat.,  Prota*.,  p.  310.)— 10. 
i??"^^?''  CBoon"  c-  35.J-1I.  (Xen.,  (Xcon.,  *ii.,  S ;  ix., 
U  )— IS.  (Pauean.,  i.,  S3,  «  J.-Schol.  ad  Amtoph.,  Ran.,  S3.) 
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The  rights  of  possession  with  regard  to  slave* 
differed  in  no  respect  from  any  other  property  , 
they  could  be  given  or  taken  as  pledges.1  The  con- 
dition, however,  of  Greek  slaves  was,  upon  the 
whole,  better  than  that  of  Roman  ones,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  Sparta,  where,  according  to 
Plutarch,'  it  is  tbe  best  place  in  the  world  to  be  a 
freeman,  and  the  worst  to  be  a  slave  {tv  AaiuSai- 
/tovt  xal  rm>  iXevBepov  /laXurra  iXtvdcpov  tivat,  «oi 
rov  dovhni  fiuXurra  dovXov).  At  Athens  especially, 
the  slaves  seem  to  have  been  allowed  a  degree  of 
liberty  and  indulgence  which  was  never  granted  to 
them  at  Rome.'  On  the  reception  of  a  new  slave 
into  a  house  at  Athens,  it  was  the  custom  to  scat- 
ter sweetmeats  (xara^vc/uira),  as  was  done  in  the 
case  of  a  newly-married  pair.4 

The  life  and  person  of  a  slave  were  also  protect- 
ed by  the  law :  a  person  who  struck  or  maltreated 
a  slave  was  liable  to  an  action  (Wpeuf  7f>a+?) ;  a 
slave,  too,  could  not  be  put  to  death  without  legal 
sentence.'  He  could  even  take  shelter  from  the 
cruelty  of  his  master  in  tbe  Temple  of  Theseus,  and 
there  claim  the  privilege  of.being  sold  by  him  (wpa- 
aiv  alTetadat1).  The  person  of  a  slave,  however, 
was  not  considered  so  sacred  as  that  of  a  freeman : 
his  offences  were  punished  with  corporeal  chastise- 
ment, which  was  the  last  mode  of  punishment  in- 
flicted on  a  freeman ;'  he  was  not  believed  upon 
his  oath,  but  his  evidence  in  courts  of  justice  was 
always  taken  with  torture.    ( Vid.  Basanos.) 

Notwithstanding  the  generally  mild  treatment  of 
slaves  in  Greece,  their  insurrection  was  not  unfre 
qnent  ;*  but  these  insurrections  in  Attica  were  usu- 
ally confined  to  the  mining  slaves,  who  were  treatec 
with  more  severity  than  the  others.  On  one  occa- 
sion they  murdered  their  guards,  took  possession  ol 
the  fortifications  of  Sunium,  and  from  this  point 
ravaged  the  country  for  a  considerable  time." 

Slaves  were  sometimes  manumitted  at  Athens, 
though  not  so  frequently  as  at  Rome ;  but  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  a  master  was  ever  obliged  to  lib- 
erate a  slave  against  his  will  for  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  as  some  writers  have  concluded  from  a 
passage  of  Plautus."  Those  who  were  manumitted 
(dntteWepoi)  did  not  become  citizens,  as  they  might 
at  Rome,  but  passed  into  the  condition  of  metics. 
They  were  obliged  to  honour  their  former  master 
as  their  patron  (irpo<rr<irw),  and  to  fulfil  certain 
duties  towards  him,  the  neglect  of  which  rendered 
them  liable  to  the  texr/  broaraoiov,  by  which  they 
might  again  be  sold  into  slavery.  ( Vid.  I.ibebtijs, 
Gbeik;  AnOSTASIOT  AIKH.) 

Respecting  the  public  slaves  at  Athens,  aee  Da- 

HOSIOI. 

It  appears  that  there  was  a  tax  upon  slaves  at 
Athens,"  which  Bockh"  supposes  was  three  oboli 
a  year  for  each  slave. 

Besides  the  authorities  quoted  in  the  course  of 
this  article,  tbe  reader  may  refer  to  Petitus,  Leg. 
Alt.,  ii.,  6,  p.  264,  &c. —  Reitermeier,  Gesck.  der 
Sclaverei  in  Gritehenland,  Berl.,  1789. — Limburg 
Brouwer,  Hittoire  it  la  Civilisation  it*  Greet,  in., 
p.  267,  dec.— Wachsmuth,  Hell.  Alt.,  I.,  i ,  p.  171 
— Gottling,  De  Notitme  Servitulit  apud  ArittoteUm, 
Jen.,  1821. — Hermann,  Lehrbuch  der  Grieek.  Staatt- 
tlt.,  y  114.— Becker,  Chariklet,  ii.,  p.  20,  &c. 

1.  (Dam.  in  Pmntamot.,  p.  067  ;  in  Aphob.,  p.  8S1  ;  in  One- 
tor.,  i.,p.  871.)— 8.  (Lye,  88.)— 3.  (Compare  Pint.,  De  GarruL, 
18.  — Xen.,  De  Rep.  Allien.,  i.,  13.)— 4.  (Arietoph.,  Plat.,  768. 
with  echol.— Demoeth.  in  Steph.,  p.  1123,  SO.— Pollux,  Onom_ 
Hi.,  77.— HeeTCh.  and  Snidaa,  a.  r.  KjmrYftapara.) — 5.  (Dam 
in  Mid.,  p.  SSO.  —  vEachin.  in  Tim.,  p.  41.—  Xen-,  Da  Rap 
Athan.,  i.,  10.— Athene  ri„  p.  S47,  /.  —  Meier,  Atu  Proc.,  u. 
333,  dec)— 6.  (Eurip.,  Bee.  S87,  S88-— AMiph.,  De  Csd.  Hand., 
p.  738.)— 7.  (Plut.,  Thee.,  36.— Pollux,  Onom.,  Tii.,  13.— Meier 
Att.  Proc.,  p  403,  dec.)  —  8.  (Dam.  in  Timocr.,  p.  733.)  —  9 
(Plat^  Leg.,  Ti.,  p.  777./— 10.  (Athan.,  ri.,  p.  27S,/.)— 11.  (Ca 
ain.,  ii., «,  7.)— IS.  (Xen.,  Da  Vact, )».,  S3.)— 13.  (Poll.  Boon 
oto,  ii.,  p.  47,  48.) 
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8ERVUS  (Roicah),  SEHVITUS.  "  Servitut  est 
amttitutio  juris  gentium  qua  quit  dominio  alieno 
contrm  ncturam  subjicihtr."*  Oaius  also  considers 
the  potestas  of  a  master  otot  a  slave  as  "juris  gen- 
tium."* The  Romans  Tiewed  liberty  as  the  natural 
state,  and  slavery  as  a  status  or  condition  which 
was  contrary  to  the  natural  state.  The  mutual  re- 
lation of  slave  and  master  among  the  Romans  was 
expressed  by  the  terms  semis  and  dominus  ;  and 
the  power  and  interest  which  the  dominus  had  over 
and  in  the  slave  was  expressed  by  dominium.  The 
term  dominium  or  ownership,  with  reference  to  a 
slave,  pointed  to  the  slave  merely  as  a  thing  or  ob- 
ject of  ownership,  and  a  slave,  as  one  of  the  res 
mancipi,  was  classed  with  other  objects  of  owner- 
ship. The  word  potestas  was  also  applied  to  the 
master's  power  over  the  slave,  and  the  same  word 
was  used  to  express  the  father's  power  over  his 
children.  The  boundaries  between  the  patria  and 
dominica  potestas  were  originally  very  narrow,  but 
the  child  bad  certain  legal  capacities  which  were 
altogether  wanting  to  the  condition  of  the  slave. 
The  master  had  no  potestas  over  the  slave  if  he 
had  merely  a  "nudum  jus  Quiritium  in  servo:"  it  was 
necessary  that  the  slave  should  be  his  in  bonis  at 
'east' 

According  to  the  strict  principles  of  the  Roman 
law,  it  was  a  consequence  of  the  relation  of  master 
and  slave  that  the  master  could  treat  the  slave  as 
he  pleased ;  he  could  sell  Dim,  punish  him,  and  put 
him  to  death.  Positive  morality,  however,  and  the 
social  intercourse  that  must  always  subsist  between 
it  master  and  the  slaves  who  are  immediately  about 
hire,  ameliorated  the  condition  of  slavery.  Still  we 
read  of  acts  of  great  cruelty  committed  by  masters 
in  the  later  republican  and  earlier  imperial  periods, 
and  the  lex'  Petronia  was  enacted  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  slave.  ( Vid.  Lai  Pstkoku,  p.  684.)  The 
original  power  of  life  and  death  over  a  slave,  which 
Oaius  considers  to  be  a  part  of  the  jus  gentium, 
was  limited  by  a  constitution  of  Antoninus,  which 
enacted  that,  if  a  man  put  his  slave  to  death  with- 
out sufficient  reason  {tine  causa),  be  was  liable  to 
the  same  penalty  as  if  he  had  killed  another  man's 
slave.  The  constitution  applied  to  Roman  citizens, 
and  to  all  who  were  under  the  imperium  Rotna- 
num.*  The  same  constitution  also  prohibited  the 
cruel  treatment  of  slaves  by  their  masters,  by  enact- 
ing, that  if  the  cruelty  of  the  master  was  intolera- 
ble, he  might  be  compelled  to  sell  the  slave,  and 
the  slave  was  empowered  to  make  his  complaint  to 
the  proper  authority.*  A  constitution  of  Claudius 
enacted,  that  if  a  man  exposed  his  slaves  who 
were  infirm,  they  should  become  free ;  and  the  con- 
stitution also  declared,  that  if  they  were  put  to  deatb, 
the  act  should  be  murder.'  It  was  also  enacted,* 
that  in  sales  of  division  of  property,  slaves,  such  as 
husband  and  wife,  parents  and  children,  brothers 
and  sisters,  should  not  be  separated. 

A  slave  could  not  contract  a  marriage.  His  co- 
habitation with  a  woman  was  contubemium,  and 
10  legal  relation  between  bim  and  "his  children  was 
recognised.  Still  nearness  of  blood  was  considered 
an  impediment  to  marriage  after  manumission : 
thus,  a  manumitted  slave  could  not  marry  his  man- 
omitted  sister.* 

A  slave  :ould  have  no  property.  He  was  not  in* 
capable  of  acquiring  property,  bot  his  acquisitions 
belonged  to  his  master,  which  Gains  considers  to 
be  a  rule  of  the  jus  gentium.*  A  slave  could  ac- 
quire for  bis  master  by  mancipatio,  traditio,  stipula- 
te, or  in  any  other  way.    In  this  capacity  of  the 
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slave  to  take,  though  he  could  not  keep,  his  ;ondi- 
tion  was  assimilated  to  that  of  a  filiusfamilias,  and 
he  was  regarded  as  a  person.  If  one  person  had  a 
nudum  jus  Quiritium  in  a  slave,  and  he  was  anoth- 
er's in  bonis,  his  acquisitions  belonged  to  the  person 
whose  he  was  in  bonis.  If  a  man  possessed  an- 
other man's  slave  or  a  free  person,  he  only  acquired 
through  the  slave  in  two  cases :  he  was  entitled  td 
all  that  the  slave  acquired  out  of  or  by  means  of 
tbe  property  of  the  possessor  (exre  ejut),  and  he  was 
entitled  to  all  that  the  slave  acquired  by  bis  own 
labour  {ex  opens  suis) ;  tbe  law  was  the  same  with 
respect  to  a  slave  of  whom  a  man  had  the  ususfruc- 
tus  only.  All  other  acquisitions  of  such  slaves  or 
free  persons  belonged  to  their  owner  or  to  them- 
selves, according  as  they  were  slaves  or  free  men.' 
If  a  slave  was  appointed  heres,  he  could  only  ac- 
cept the  hereditaa  with  the  consent  of  his  master, 
and  he  acquired  the  hereditaa  for  his  master:  in 
the  same  way  the  slave  acquired  a  legacy  for  his 
master.' 

A  master  could  also  acquire  possessio  through 
his  slave,  and  thus  have  a  commencement  of  usu- 
capion-,' but  the  owner  must  have  the  possession  of 
the  slave  in  order  that  he  might  acquire  possession 
through  him,  and,  consequently,  a  man  could  not 
acquire  possession  by  means  of  a  pignorated  slave. 
{Vid.  Pionus.)  A  bones  fidei  possessor,  that  is, 
one  who  believed  tbe  slave  to  be  his  own,  could  ac- 
quire possession  through  him  in  such  cases  as  he 
could  acquire  property;  consequently,  a  pledgee 
could  not  acquire  possession  through  a  pignorated 
slave,  though  he  had  the  possession  of  him  bona 
fide,  for  this  bona  fides  was  not  that  which  is  meant 
in  the  phrase  bone  fidei  possessor.  Tbe  usufructn- 
arius  acquired  possession  through  the  slave  in  the 
same  cases  in  which  the  bona;  fidei  possessor  ac- 
quired it.* 

Slaves  were  not  only  employed  in  the  usual  do- 
mestic offices  and  in  the  labours  of  the  field,  but 
also  as  factors  or  agents  for  their  masters  in  the 
management  of  business  {vid.  Institobu  Actio, 
Ac),  and  as  mechanics,  artisans,  and  in  every 
branch  of  industry.  It  may  easily  be  conceived 
that,  under  these  circumstances,  especially  as  they 
were  often  intrusted  with  property  to  a  large  amount, 
there  must  have  arisen  a  practice  of  allowing  the 
slave  to  consider  part  of  his  gains  as  his  own :  this 
was  his  peculium,  a  terra  also  applicable  to  such 
acquisitions  of  a  filiusfamilias  as  his  father  allowed 
him  to  consider  as  his  own.  ( Vid.  Patria  Pote»- 
tas.)  According  to  strict  law,  the  peculium  was 
the  property  of  the  master,  but  according  to  usage 
it  was  considered  to  be  the  property  of  the  slave. 
Sometimes  it  was  agreed  between  master  and  stave 
that  the  slave  should  purchase  his  freedom  with  his 
peculium  when  it  amounted  to  a  certain  sum.*  If  a 
slave  was  manumitted  by  the  owner  in  his  lifetime, 
the  peculium  was  considered  to  be  given  together 
with  libertas,  unless  it  was  expressly  retained.* 
Transactions  of  borrowing  and  lending  could  take 
place  between  the  master  and  slave  with  respect  to 
the  peculium,  though  no  right  of  action  arose  on 
either  side  out  of  such  dealings,  conformably  to  a 
general  principle  of  Roman  law.'  If,  after  the 
slave's  manumission,  the  master  paid  him  a  debt 
which  had  arisen  in  the  manner  above  mentioned, 
he  could  not  recover  it.*  In  case  of  the  claim  of 
creditors  on  tbe  slave's  peculium,  the  debt  of  tbe 
slave  to  the  master  was  first  taken  into  the  account, 
and  deducted  from  the  peculium.  So  far  was  the 
law  modified,  that  in  the  case  of  the  naturales  oMi- 
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aaave,  whether  the  creator  m ; 

i  to  whom  the  slave  wm 


ii  ibsfrif  i  TfT-r"~T**r  other  | —  *•- 

ler,  tat  (he  —Mr  was  ant  at  al  afceted  by  —eh 

ana  suing*  of  the  stave  whea  the  slave  waa  am- 
stayed  as  mm  ages*  or  isstramrat.  m  which  eaae 
the  aaaster  aucjtt  Be  babte  la  aa  actao  EzBacrreau 
m  lajsirroau.*  There  waa,  af  coarse,  aa  actio 
agamst  the  aaaater  whea  the  stave  acted  by  ba»  or- 
ders. (FW.  Jesse,  Qtroo,  eke.)  If  a  stave  or  tiioa- 
faaulias  traded  wnb  his  peeulmm  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  domiDtt*  or  father,  the  peralinra  and  all 
that  waa  produced  by  it  were  djrtnbie  among  the 
action  aad  matter  or  father  hi  doe  pruporuoaa 
(frtrtUfmtfnt),  aad  if  aay  of  the  creditors  eom- 
ptatsed  of  getting  lea*  thae  hia  share,  he  had  a 
tribotoria  actio  against  the  master  or  father,  to 
wheat  the  law  fare  the  power  of  distiibatioa  among 
the  creditors.'  The  anater  waa  aot  liable  far  aay- 
thiaf  beyond  the  amount  of  the  pwuliam,  aad  ha 
own  demand  waa  payable  int.'  Sometime*  a  aiare 
would  hare  another  atare  aader  him,  who  had  a 
peenlinm  with  respect  to  the  first  atare,  jaat  a*  the 
•fare  bad  a  peculium  with  reapeet  to  his  master. 
CM  this  practice  was  fonnded  the  distinction  be- 
tween aerri  otdinarii  aad  viearii.*  These  subordi- 
nate pecalia  were,  however,  legally  considered  as 
uvtaded  in  the  principal  peenlinm.  Intheeaaeof 
a  slare  dying,  being  sold  or  manumitted,  the  edict 
required  that  any  action  in  respect  of  the  peenlinm 
mast  be  brought  within  a  year.'  If  a  atare  or  fl- 
iosfainUias  had  earned  on  dealings  without  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  his  master  or  father, 
tone  might  be  an  action  against  the  master  or  fa- 
ther in  respect  of  soeh  dealings,  so  far  as  it  could 
be  proved  that  be  had  derived  advantage  from  them. 
This  was  called  the  actio  de  in  rem  verso,*  and  it 
was,  in  fact,  the  name  actio  as  that  de  peenlio. 
That  was  said  "in  rem  fttrit  iomtmae  versum" 
which  turned  oat  for  bis  advantage.  For  instance, 
if  a  slave  borrowed  ten  sestertia  and  paid  them  to 
the  master's  creditors,  the  master  was  bound  to 
pay  the  loan,  and  the  leader  bad  an  actio  against 
him  de  in  rem  verso.  If  the  slave  paid  any  part 
of  the  borrowed  sum  to  his  master's  creditors,  the 
master  waa  liable  to  the  lender  for  the  amount  so 
applied ,  and  if  the  slave  had  wasted  the  other  part, 
the  mastei  was  bound  to  make  that  good  to  the 
amount  of  the  slave's  peenlinm ;  bat  still  with  this 
provision,  that  the  amount  of  the  slave's  pecolium 
coold  only  be  ascertained  by  first  deducting  from  it 
what  be  owed  to  the  master.  The  case  was  the 
same  with  the  pecolium  of  a  son  and  a  slave. 
Thus,  as  Gaius  observes,'  the  actio  de  pecolio  and 
de  in  rem  verso  was  one  actio,  but  contained  two 
condemnations. 

It  is  a  consequence  of  the  relation  of  slave  and 
master,  that  the  master  acquired  no  rights  against 
the  slave  in  consequence  of  bis  delicts.  Other  per- 
son* might  obtain  rights  against  a  slave  in  conse- 
quence of  his  delicts,  but  their  right  could  not  be 
prosecuted  by  action  until  the  slave  was  manumit- 
ted.' They  had,  however,  aright  of  action  against 
the  slave's  master  for  damages,  and  if  the  master 
would  not  pay  the  damages,  he  most  give  up  the 
slave.  (Vid.  Noxa.)  The  slave  was  protected 
against  injury  from  other  persons.  If  the  slave 
was  killed,  the  master  might  either  prosecute  the 


A  inaaaay  stave  ijngitm*)  could  sat  I 
recetved  or  hat  homed ;  to  conceal  haw  was 
The  asasier  waa  esutled  a*  aaraae  baa  w 
be  pleased,  aad  a  was  the  mmty  of  aM  aatha 
give  him  aid  hi  recovering  the  stave.    It  1 
object  c/ varioas  laws  to  check  the  i 
of  slaves  hi  every  way.  aaa,  tccanhagty.  a  1 
slave  eoald  not  legally  be  aa  object  of 
class  of  peraeaa  caUed  faqptivam  made  it 
bostaeas  to  recover  raaaway  staves.    The  i 
the  master  over  the  slave  were  m  so  way  < 
by  his  running  away  ■*  there  was  a  lex  Fa 
'  this  sabjeet,  aid  spuiif  ally  two  i 
least-* 

A  person  was  a  slave  either  jare  i 
dvili.    A  person  was  bora  a  stave  jare 
whose  mother  was  a  slave  whea 
birth  ;•  for  it  was  a  legal  principle,  that  the  i 
of  those  who  were  aot  begotten  ia  jot 
'to  be  leekoaedfrom  the  awn  eat  of  the  hhth. 
1  slave  bora  ia  the  master's  house  was  vena ;  1 
it  was  also  a  priaeipie  of  Romas  law,  that  the  i 
'of  a  person  who  was  begotten  in  jostas  aaati 
I  reckoned  from  the  time  of  eoaeestioa.    Aral 
!  period  the  rale  of  law  was  established,  that,  things 
'  a  woman  at  the  time  of  the  birth  might  be  a  slave, 
'■  still  her  child  was  free,  if  the  mother  had  been  tree 
I  at  any  time  reckoning  backward  from  the  thae  of 
|  the  birth  to  the  time  of  the  conception. '     There 
were  varioas  cases  of  children  the  onaarihg  of  a 
,  free  pares*  and  a  slave,  as  to  which  positive  law 
I  provided  whether  the  children  shoaM  be  free  or 
slaves.'    (  Fid.  Sdutus  Cohujltom  Cunum.) 
A  person  became  a  slave  by  capture  ia  war,  asm 
jure  gentium.    Captives  in  war  were  sold  as  be- 
longing to  the  erarium,  or  distributed  among  the 
soldiers  by  lot.*    In  reference  to  the  practice  of 
selling  prisoners  with  a  crown  on  their  heads,  we 
find  the  expression  "  ni  coram*  venire,  veatVre."1* 

A  free  person  might  become  a  slave  in  various 
ways  in  consequence  of  positive  law,  jure  etvih_ 
This  was  the  case  with  incensi  (nd.  Ctrvry,  and 
those  who  evaded  military  service.11  In  certain 
cases,  a  man  became  a  slave  if  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  sold  aa  a  slave  in  order  to  defraud  the  purcha- 
ser ;  and  a  free  woman  who  cohabited  with  a  slave 
might  be  reduced  to  the  same  condition.  (Fid. 
Siicatoi  Cow»tn.Toii  Claodiamum.)  Under  the  Em- 
pire, the  role  was  established  that  persons  con- 
demned to  death,  to  the  mines,  and  to  fight  with 
wild  beasts,  lost  their  freedom,  and  their  property 
was  confiscated,  whence,  concludes  Gains,  it  ap- 
pears that  they  lose  the  testamenti  (actio."  But 
this  was  not  the  earlier  law.  A  person  so  con 
demned,  though  he  lost  his  freedom,  had  no  master, 
and,  consequently,  the  hereditates  and  legacies  which 
were  left  to  him  were  simply  void,  for  snch  a  per- 
son was  upm<t  servut,  rum  Catari*."1'  A  man 
never  lost  his  freedom  by  usucapion.1*  According 
to  the  old  law,  a  manifestos  fur  was  liable  to  a  cap- 
italis  poena,  and  was  addicted  (addicebatur)  to  the 


I.  (Oaloa,  ir.,  71.)-*  (Id.,  It.,  1%,  *o.)-J.  (Dig.  14,  lit.  4, 
D*  Tritratoru)  Action*.)— I.  (Dif.  IS,  tit.  I,  a.  17.1—5.  (Die. 
It,  tit.  S,  •.  I,  which  contain*  too  word*  of  too  Edict.)— A. 
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person  whose  property  he  had  stolen ;  bat  it  was 
doubted  whether  the  effect  of  the  addictio  was  to 
make  him  a  servus,  or  to  put  him  in  the  condition 
of  an  adjudicatus.' 

By  a  constitutio  or  senatus  consultum  of  Claudi- 
us,' a  freedman  who  misconducted  himself  towards 
his  patron  was  reduced  to  his  former  state  of  sla- 
Tery.  But  this  was  not  the  rule  of  law  in  the  time 
of  Nero.'    (Vid.  Patboncs,  Libbbtus.) 

The  state  of  slavery  was  terminated  by  Manv- 
Missio.  It  was  also  terminated  by  various  positive 
enactments,  either  by  way  of  reward  to  the  slave, 
or  punishment  to  the  master.  The  Senatos  Con- 
sultum SiLAimNoM  is  an  example  of  the  former; 
and  various  subsequent  constitutions  gave  freedom 
to  slaves  who  discovered  the  perpetrators  of  cer- 
tain crimes.4  Liberty  might  also  be  acquired  by 
the  praescriptio  temporis.  After  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity,  it  might  be  acquired,  subject 
to  certain  limitations,  by  becoming  a  monk  or  a 
spiritual  person  ;*  but  if  the  person  left  his  monas- 
tery for  a  secular  life,  or  rambled  about  in  the 
towns  or  the  country,  he  might  be  reduced  to  his 
former  servile  condition. 

There  were  slaves  that  belonged  to  the  state,  and 
were  called  servi  publici :  they  had  the  testamenti 
(actio  to  the  amount  of  one  half  of  their  proper- 
ty,* from  which  circumstance  it  appears  that  they 
were  viewed  in  a  light  somewhat  different  from  the 
slaves  of  private  persons. 

The  preceding  account  treats  of  the  legal  condi- 
tion of  slaves  in  their  relation  to  their  masters.  It 
remains  to  give  an  account  of  the  history  of  sla- 
very among  the  Romans,  of  the  sale  and  value  of 
slaves,  of  the  different  classes  into  which  they 
were  divided,  and  of  their  general  treatment. 

Slaves  existed  at  Rome  in  the  earliest  times  of 
which  wo  have  any  record,  but  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  numerous  under  the  kings  and  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  Republic.  The  different  trades 
and  the  mechanical  arts  were  chiefly  carried  on  by 
the  clients  of  the  patricians,  and  the  small  farms  in 
the  country  were  cultivated,  for  the  most  part,  by 
the  labours  of  the  proprietor  and  of  his  own  family. 
But,  as  the  territories  of  the  Roman  state  were  ex- 
tended, the  patricians  obtained  possession  of  large 
estates  out  of  the  ager  publicus,  since  it  was  the 
practice  of  the  Romans  to  deprive  a  conquered 
people  of  part  of  their  land.  These  estates  proba- 
bly required  a  larger  number  of  hands  for  their 
cultivation  than  could  readily  be  obtained  among 
the  free  population ;  and  since  the  freemen  were 
constantly  liable  to  be  called  away  from  their  work 
'jo  serve  in  the  armies,  the  lands  began  to  be  cultiva- 
ted almost  entirely  by  slave  labour.'  Through  war 
ind  commerce  slaves  could  easily  be  obtained,  and 
at  a  cheap  rate,  and  their  number  soon  became  so 
great  that  the  poorer  diss  of  freemen  was  thrown 
almost  entirely  out  of  employment.  This  state  of 
things  was  one  of  the  chief  arguments  used  by  14- 
einius  and  the  Gracchi  for  limiting  the  quantity  of 
public  land  which  a  person  might  possess  ;*  and 
we  know  that  there  was  a  provision  in  the  Licinian 
rogations  that  a  certain  number  of  freemen  should 
be  employed  on  every  estate.*  This  regulation, 
however,  was  probably  of  little  avail :  the  lands 
still  continued  to  be  almost  entirely  cultivated  by 
slaves,  although,  in  the  latest  times  of  the  Republic, 
we  find  that  Julius  Caesar  attempted  to  remedy 
this  state  of  things  to  some  extent,  by  enacting 
that,  of  those  persons  who  attended  to  cattle,  a  third 


1.  (Gaiaa,  iii.,  189.)— 3.  (Soaton.,  Claud.,  S3.)— 3.  (Tacitrja, 
Ana.,  xiii.,  37. — Sm  the  noiea  of  Eroaati  and  Lipnai  on  thia 
naaasga.)— 4.  (Cod.  Theod..  ut.  31, •.  3.)— 3.  (Nov.,  ».  c.  *  ;  and 
113,  c.  17,  ».)—•.  (Uln  ,  Frag.,  lit.  SO.)— 7.  (Compare  Li*.,  t>., 
tt.J-8.  (Appiao,  B.  C.  I.,  7, »,  10.)-».  (U.  ib.,  1, 8.) 


should  always  be  freemen.1  In  Sicily,  whictT  sup 
plied  Rome  with  so  great  a  quantity  of  corn,  the 
number  of  agricultural  slaves  was  immense  :  the 
oppressions  to  which  they  were  exposed  drove 
them  twice  to  open  rebellion,  and  their  numbers 
enabled  them  to  defy  for  a  time  the  Roman  power. 
The  first  of  these  servile  wars  began  in  B.C.  134. 
and  ended  in  B.C.  133,  and  the  second  commenced 
in  B.C.  103,  and  lasted  almost  four  years. 

Long,  however,  after  it  bad  become  the  custom 
to  employ  large  gangs  of  slaves  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  land,  the  number  of  those  who  served  as 
personal  attendants  still  continued  to  be  small. 
Persons  in  good  circumstances  seem  usually  to 
have  had  one  only  to  wait  upon  them,'  who  was 
generally  called  by  the  name  of  his  master,  with 
the  word  par  (that  is,  putt)  affixed  to  it,  as  Caipar, 
Luctpor,  Marcipor,  PuUipbr,  Qumtipor,  &C. ;  and 
hence  Quintilian'  says,  long  before  whose  time  lux- 
ury had  augmented  the  number  of  personal  attend- 
ants, that  such  names  no  longer  existed.  Cato. 
when  he  went  to  Spain  as  consul,  only  took  three 
slaves  with  him.*  But  during  the  latter  times  of 
the  Republic,  and  under  the  Empire,  the  number 
of  domestic  slaves  greatly  increased,  and  in  every 
family  of  importance  there  were  separate  slaves  to 
attend  to  all  the  necessities  of  domestic  life.  It 
was  considered  a  reproach  to  a  man  not  to  keep  a 
considerable  number  of  slaves.  Thus  Cicero,  in 
describing  the  meanness  of  Piso's  housekeeping, 
says,  "  Idem  coguut,  idem  atrietui* :  pittor  domi  md~ 
lut."*  The  first  question  asked  respecting  a  per- 
son's fortune  was  "  Quot  pateit  tervo*  ?"•  Horace' 
seems  to  speak  of  ten  slaves  as  the  lowest  num- 
ber which  a  person  in  tolerable  circumstance* 
ought  to  keep,  and  he  ridicules  the  praetor  Tullius 
for  being  attended  by  no  more  than  five  slaves  in 
going  from  his  Tiburtine  villa  to  Rome.*  The  im- 
mense number  of  prisoners  taken  in  the  constan' 
wars  of  the  Republic,  and  the  increase  of  wealth 
and  luxury,  augmented  the  number  of  slaves  to  a 
prodigious  extent.  The  statement  of  Athenaus,* 
that  very  many  Romans  possessed  10,000  and 
30,000  slaves,  and  even  more,  is  probably  an  ex- 
aggeration ;  but  a  freedman  under  Augustus,  who 
had  lost  much  property  in  the  civil  wars,  left  at  his 
death  as  many  as  41 16."  Two  hundred  was  no 
uncommon  number  for  one  person  to  keep,"  and 
Augustus  permitted  even  a  person  that  was  exiled 
to  take  twenty  slaves  or  freedmen  with  bim."  The 
mechanical  arts,  which  were  formerly  in  the  hands 
of  the  clientes,  were  now  entirely  exercised  by 
slaves ;"  a  natural  growth  of  things,  for  where 
slaves  perform  certain  duties  or  practise  certain 
arts,  such  duties  or  arts  will  be  thought  degrading 
to  a  freeman.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
games  of  the  amphitheatre  required  an  immense 
number  of  slaves  trained  for  the  purpose.  ( Vid. 
Gladiatobis.)  Like  the  slaves  in  Sicily,  the  gla- 
diators in  Italy  rose  in  B.C.  73  against  their  op 
pressors,  and,  under  the  able  generalship  of  Sparta- 
cos,  defeated  a  Roman  consular  army,  and  were 
not  subdued  till  B.C.  71,  when  60,000  of  them  are 
said  to  have  fallen  in  battle." 

Under  the  Empire,  various  enactments,  mention  - 
ed  above  (p.  883),  were  made  to  restrain  the  cruel- 
ty of  masters  towards  their  slaves ;  but  the  spread 
of  Christianity  tended  most  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  slaves,  though  the  possession  of  them  was 
for  a  long  time  by  no  means  condemned  as  contra- 
ry to  Christian  justice.     The  Christian  writers, 
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howetr,  inculcated  the  duty  of  acting  towards 
them  aa  we  would  be  acted  by,1  but  down  to  the 
age  ol"  Theodosius  wealthy  persons  still  continued 
to  keep  as  many  as  two  or  three  thousand.'  Jus- 
tinian did  jiuch  to  promote  the  ultimate  extinction 
of  slavery,  but  the  number  of  slaves  was  again  in- 
creased by  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians  from  the 
north,  who  not  only  brought  with  them  their  own 
slaves,  who  were  chiefly  Sclavi  or  Sclavonians 
(whence  our  word  slave),  but  also  reduced  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  provinces  to  the 
condition  of  slaves.  But  all  the  various  classes 
of  slaves  became  merged,  in  course  of  time,  into  the 
adscripti  glebe  or  serfs  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  chief  sources  from  which  the  Romans  ob- 
tained slaves  have  been  pointed  out  above.  Under 
the  Republic,  one  of  the  chief  supplies  was  prison- 
ers taken  in  war,  who  wfere  sold  by  the  quaestors' 
with  a  crown  on  their  heads  (see  above,  p.  884), 
and  usually  on  the  spot  where  they  were  taken,  as 
the  care  of  a  large  number  of  captives  was  incon- 
venient. Consequently,  slavedealers  usually  ac- 
companied an  army,  and  frequently,  after  a  great 
battle  had  been  gained,  many  thousands  were  sold 
at  once,  when  the  slavedealers  obtained  them  for  a 
mere  nothing.  In  the  camp  of  Lucullus,  on  one  oc- 
casion, slaves  were  sold  for  four  drachms  each. 
The  slave-trade  was  also  carried  on  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, and  after  the  fall  of  Corinth  and  Carthage,  De- 
los  was  the  chief  mart  for  this  traffic.  When  the 
Cilician  pirates  had  possession  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, as  many  as  10,000  slaves  are  said  to  have 
been  imported  and  sold  there  in  one  day.4  A  large 
number  came  from  Thrace  and  the  countries  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  but  the  chief  supply  was  from 
Africa,  and  more  especially  Asia,  whence  we  fre- 
quently read  of  Phrygians,  Lycians,  Cappadocians, 
&c.,  as  slaves. 

The  trade  of  slavedealers  (mangonet)  was  con- 
s'.lered  disreputable,  and  expressly  distinguished 
from  that  of  merchants  (mangonet  non  mercatoret 
ted  venaliciarii  appcllantur1) ;  but  it  was  very  lucra- 
tive, and  great  fortunes  were  frequently  realized 
from  it.  The  slavedealer  Thoranius,  who  lived  m 
the  time  of  Augustus,  was  a  well-known  charac- 
ter.' Martial'  mentions  another  celebrated  slave- 
dealer  in  his  time,  of  the  name  of  Gargilianus. 

Slaves  were  usually  sold  by  auction  at  Rome. 
They  were  placed  either  on  a  raised  stone  (hence 
de  lapide  emtus*)  or  a  raised  platform  (eataeta'),  so 
that  every  one  might  see  and  handle  them,  even  if 
they  did  not  wish  to  purchase  them.  Purchasers 
usually  took  care  to  have  them  stripped  naked,"  for 
slavedealers  had  recourse  to  as  many  tricks  to  con- 
ceal personal  defects  as  the  horse-jockeys  of  mod- 
ern times :  sometimes  purchasers  called  in  the  ad- 
vice of  medical  men."  Slaves  of  great  beauty  and 
rarity  were  not  exhibited  to  public  gaze  in  the  com- 
mon slave-market,  but  were  shown  to  purchasers 
in  private  (arcana  tabulate  catatta1*).  Newly-im- 
ported slaves-had  their  feet  whitened  with  chalk," 
and  those  that  came  from  the  East  had  their  ears 
bored,"  which  we  know  was  a  sign  of  slavery 
among  many  Eastern  nations.  The  slave-market, 
like  all  other  markets,  was  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  sediles,  who  made  many  regulations  by  edicts 
respecting  the  site  of  slaves.  The  character  of 
the  slave  was  set  forth  in  a  scroll  (tilulut)  hanging 
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around  his  neck,  which  was  a  warranty  to  um 
purchaser :'  the  vendor  was  bound  to  announce 
fairly  all  his  defects,'  and  if  he  gave  a- false  account, 
bad  to  take  him  back  within  six  months  from  the 
time  of  his  sale,'  or  make  up  to  the  purchaser  what 
the  latter  had  lost  through  obtaining  an  inferior 
kind  of  slave  to  what  had  been  warranted.*  The 
vendor  might,  however,  use  general  terms  of  com- 
mendation without  being  bound  to  make  them 
good.'  The  chief  points  which  the  vendor  had  to 
warrant  were  the  health  of  the  slave,  especially 
freedom  from  epilepsy,  and  that  he  had  not  a  ten- 
dency to  thievery,  running  away,  or  committing 
suicide.'  The  nation  of  a  slave  was  considered 
important,  and  had  to  be  set  forth  by  the  vendor.' 
Slaves  sold  without  any  warranty  wore  at  the  time 
of  sale  a  cap  (pilau)  upon  their  head.'  Slaves 
newly  imported  were  generally  preferred  for  com- 
mon work :  those  who  had  served  long  were  con- 
sidered artful  (veUratora') ;  and  the  pertness  and 
impudence  of  those  born  in  their  master's  house 
(verna:  see  above,  p.  884)  were  proverbial  (vena 
procacet1*). 

The  value  of  slaves  depended,  of  course,  upon 
their  qualifications ;  but  under  the  Empire,  the  in- 
crease of  luxury  and  the  corruption  of  morals  led 
purchasers  to  pay  immense  sums  lor  beautiful 
slaves,  or  such  as  ministered  to  the  caprice  or 
whim  of  the  purchaser.  Eunuchs  always  fetched 
a  very  high  price,"  and  Martial"  speaks  of  beauti- 
ful boys  who  sold  for  as  much  as  100,000  or  300,000 
sesterces  each  (8861.  8».  id.,  and  1770/.  16*.  8d.). 
A  mono  or  fool  sometimes  sold  for  80,000  sester- 
ces." Slaves  who  possessed  a  knowledge  of  any 
art  which  might  bring  in  profit  to  their  owners  also 
sold  for  a  large  sum.  Thus  literary  men  and  doc- 
tors frequently  fetched  a  high  price,"  and  also 
slaves  fitted  for  the  stage,  as  we  see  from  Cicero's 
speech  on  behalf  of  Q.  Roscius.  Female  slaves 
who  might  bring  in  gain  to  their  masters  by  prosti 
tution  were  also  dear :  sometimes  60  mine  were 
paid  for  a  girl  of  this  kind."  Five  hundred  drachms 
(perhaps  at  that  time  about  18/.)  seem  to  have 
been  a  fair  price  for  a  good  ordinary  slave  in  the 
time  of  Horace. "  In  the  fourth  century,  a  slave  ca- 
pable of  bearing  arms  was  valued  at  26  solidi  or 
aurei."  (Vid.  Anson,  p.  129.)  In  the  time  of  Jus- 
tinian, the  legal  valuation  of  slaves  was  as  follows : 
common  slaves,  both  male  and  female,  were  valued 
at  20  solidi  apiece,  and  under  ten  years  of  age  at 
half  that  sum ;  if  they  were  artificers  they  were 
worth  30  solidi ;  if  notarii,  60 ;  if  medical  men  or 
mid  wives,  60 ;  eunuchs  under  ten  years  of  age  were 
worth  30  solidi,  above  that  age,  60,  and,  if  they  were 
artificers  also,  as  much  as  70."  Female  slaves,  un- 
less possessed  of  personal  attractions,  were  general- 
ly cheaper  than  male.  Six  hundred  sesterces  (about 
bl.)  were  thought  too  much  for  a  slave  girl  of  indif- 
ferent character  in  the  time  of  Martial,"  and  two 
aurei  or  solidi  were  not  considered  so  low  a  price 
for  a  slave  girl  (ancilla)  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  as 
to  occasion  doubt  of  her  having  come  honestly  into 
the  hands  of  the  vendor."  We  have  seen  that  in 
the  time  of  Justinian  the  legal  value  of  female 
slaves  was  equal  to  that  of  males ;  this  may  prob 
ably  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
supply  of  slaves  was  not  so  abundant  then  as  at 
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earlier  J  anes,  aid  that,  therefore,  recourse  was  had 
to  propagation  for  keeping  up  the  number  of  slaves. 
But  under  the  Republic,  and  in  the  early  times  of 
the  Empire,  this  was  done  to  a  very  limited  extent, 
as  it  was  found  cheaper  to  purchase  than  to  breed 
slaves. 

Slaves  were  divided  into  many  various  classes : 
the  first  division  was  into  public  or  private.  The 
former  belonged  to  the  state  and  public  bodies,  and 
their  condition  was  preferable  to  that  of  the  com- 
mon slaves.  They  were  less  liable  to  be  sold,  and 
under  less  control  than  ordinary  slaves :  they  also 
possessed  the  privilege  of  the  testamenti  factio  to 
the  amount  of  one  half  of  their  property  (see  above, 
p.  686),  which  shows  that  they  were  regarded  in  a 
different  light  from  other  slaves.  Scipio,  therefore, 
on  the  taking  of  Nova  Carthago,  promised  2000  ar- 
tisans, who  had  been  taken  prisoners,  and  were 
therefore  to  be  sold  as  common  slaves,  that  they 
should  become  public  slaves  of  the  Roman  people, 
with  a  hope  of  speedy  manumission,  if  they  assisted 
him  in  the  war.1  Public  slaves  were  employed  to 
take  care  of  the  public  buildings,'  and  to  attend 
upon  magistrates  and  priests.  Thus  the  aediles 
and  quaestors  had  great  numbers  of  public  slaves 
at  their  command,'  as  had  also  the  triumviri  uoc- 
turni,  who  employed  them  to  extinguish  fires  by 
night.4  They  were  also  employed  as  lictors,  jail- 
ers, executioners,  watermen,  &c. 

A  body  of  slaves  belonging  to  one  person  was 
called  familia,  but  two  were  not  considered  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  -a  familia.*  Private  slaves  were 
divided  into  urban  (familia  urbana)  and  rustic  (fa- 
milia ruttiea) ;  but  the  name  of  urban  was  given  to 
those  slaves  who  served  in  the  villa  or  country  res- 
idence as  well  as  in  the  town  house,  so  that  the 
words  urban  and  rustic  rather  characterized  the 
nature  of  their  occupations  than  the  place  where 
they  served  (urbana  famiUa  el  ruttiea  nan  loco,  ted 
gentre  dittinguitut*).  The  familia  urbana  could 
therefore  accompany  their  master  to  his  villa  with- 
out being  called  rustics  on  account  of  their  remain- 
ing in  the  country.  When  there  was  a  large  num- 
ber of  slaves  in  one  house,  they  were  frequently  di- 
vided into  decurias :'  but,  independent  of  this  divis- 
ion, they  were  arranged  in  certain  classes,  which 
held  a  higher  or  a  lower  rank  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  their  occupation.  These  classes  are :  Ordi- 
narii.  Vulgar et,  Mediae  tim,  and  Quolct-Quolet ;'  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Literati,  or  literary  slaves, 
were  included  in  any  of  these  classes.  Those  that 
were  called  VHcarH  are  spoken  of  above  (p.  884). 

Or.linarii  seem  to  have  been  those  skives  who 
bad  the  superintendence  of  certain  parts  of  the 
housekeeping.  They  were  always  chosen  from 
those  who  had  the  confidence  of  their  master,  and 
they  generally  had  certain  slaves  under  them.  To 
this  class  the  actoret,  procurators,  and  dirptntatoret 
belong,  who  occur  in  the  familia  rustics  ss  well  as 
the  familia  urbana,  but  in  the  former  are  almost  the 
same  as  the  villici.  They  were  stewards  or  bail- 
iffs.* To  the  same  class  also  belong  the  slaves 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  different  stores,  and  who 
correspond  to  our  housekeepers  and  butlers :  they 
are  called  eellarii,  promt,  eondt,  procurators  pent,  ire. 
(Vid.  Cell*.) 

Vulgartt  included  the  great  body  of  slaves  in  a 
house  who  had  to  attend  to  any  particular  duty  in 
the  house,  and  to  minister  to  the  domestic  wants 
of  their  master.  As  there  were  distinct  skives  or 
a  distinct  slave  for  almost  every  department  of 
household  economy,  as  bakers  Ipittoret),  cooks  (co- 
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qui),  confectioners  (duleiarii),  picklers  (talmentaru), 
etc.,  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  these  more  par- 
ticularly. This  class  also  included  the  porters  (ot- 
tiarii),  the  bedchamber  slaves  (vid.  Cobicolabii), 
the  litter-bearers  (lecticani)  {vid.  Lectica),  and  al. 
personal  attendants  of  any  kind. 

Mtdiattinii.     ( Vid.  Mbdiastini.) 

Qutlet-Qualct  are  only  mentioned  in  the  Digest,1 
and  appear  to  have  been  the  lowest  class  of  slaves, 
but  in  what  respects  they  differed  from  the  medias- 
tint  is  doubtful :  Becker'  imagines  they  may  have 
been  a  kind  of  slaves,  aualiauali  eonditione  viviMet, 
which,  however,  does  not  give  us  any  idea  of  their 
duties  or  occupations. 

Literati,  literary  slaves,  were  used  for  various 
purposes  by  their  masters,  either  as  readers  (ana- 
gnotta)  (ttd.  Acboama),  copyists  or  amanuenses 
(vid.  Libbabii,  Amanuensis),  dec.  Complete  lists 
of  all  the  duties  performed  by  slaves  are  given  in 
the  works  of  Pignorius,  Pompa,  and  Blair,  referred 
to  at  the  close  of  this  article. 

The  treatment  of  slaves,  of  course,  varied  greatly 
according  to  the  disposition  of  their  masters,  but 
they  appear,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  been  treated 
with  greater  severity  and  cruelty  than  among  the 
Athenians.  Originally  the  master  could  use  the 
slave  as  he  pleased :  under  the  Republic  the  law 
does  not  seem  to  have  protected  the  person  or  life 
of  the  slave  at  all,  but  the  cruelty  of  masters  was 
to  some  extent  restrained  under  the  Empire,  as  has 
been  stated  above  (p.  883).  The  general  treatment 
of  slaves,  however,  was  probably  little  affected  by 
legislative  enactments.  In  early  times,  when  the 
number  of  slaves  was  small,  they  were  treated  with 
more  indulgence,  and  more  like  members  of  the 
family ;  they  joined  their  masters  in  offering  up 
prayers  and  thanksgivings  to  the  gods,'  and  partook 
of  their  meals  in  common  with  their  masters, 
though  not  at  the  same  table  with  them,  but  upon 
benches  (tubtcllia)  placed  at  the  foot  of  tho  lectus. 
But  with  the  increase  of  numbers  and  of  luxury 
among  masters,  the  ancient  simplicity  of  manners 
was  changed :  a  certain  quantity  of  food  was  allow- 
ed them  (dimentum  or  denuntum),  which  was  grant- 
ed to  them  either  monthly  (menstruum*)  or  daily 
(diarium*).  Their  chief  food  was  the  corn  called 
far,  of  which  either  four  or  five  modii  were  granted 
them  a  month,'  or  one  Roman  pound  (libra)  a 
day.*  They  also  obtained  an  allowance  of  salt  and 
oil :  Cato'  allowed  his  slaves  a  sextarius  of  oil  a 
month,  and  a  modius  of  salt  a  year.  They  also  got 
a  small  quantity  of  wine,  with  an  additional  allow- 
ance  on  the  Saturnalia  and  Compitalia,"  and  some- 
times fruit,  but  seldom  vegetables.  Butcher's  meat 
seems  to  have  been  hardly  ever  given  them. 

Under  the  Republic  they  were  not  allowed  to 
serve  in  the  army,  though  after  the  battle  of  Can- 
nae, when  the  state  was  in  such  imminent  danger, 
8000  slaves  were  purchased  by  the  state  for  the 
army,  and  subsequently  manumitted  on  account  of 
their  bravery." 

The  offences  of  slaves  were  punished  with  sever- 
ity, and  frequently  the  utmost  barbarity.  One  of 
the  mildest  punishments  was  the  removal  from  the 
familia  urbana  to  the  rustica,  where  they  were 
obliged  to  work  in  chains  or  fetters."  They  were 
frequently  beaten  with  sticks  or  scourged  with  tho 
whip  (of  which  an  account  is  given  under  Flaubum)  ; 
but  these  were  such  every-day  punishments  that 
many  slaves  ceased  almost  to  care  for  them .  thus 
Chrysalus  says," 
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"  81  tlU  tunt  ttrga  ruri,  at  nuM  tergum  est  it/mi." 

Runaway  slaves  (fugitivi)  and  thieves  {Jure*) 
were  branded  on  the  forehead  with  a  mark  ($bgma), 
whence  they  are  said  to  be  tiolttfi  or  inseripti.1 
Slaves  were  also  punished  by  being  hung  up  by 
their  hands  with  weights  suspended  to  their  feet,' 
or  by  being  sent  to  work  in  the  Ergastulum  or  Pis- 
trinum.  (Vid.  Erqastulum,  Mola.)  The  carrying 
of  the  farca  was  a  very  common  mode  of  punish- 
ment. ( Vid.  Furca.)  The  toilet  of  the  Roman  la- 
dies was  a  dreadful  ordeal  to  the  female  slaves,  who 
were  often  barbarously  punished  by  their  mistresses 
for  the  slightest  mistake  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
hair  or  a  part  of  the  dress.' 

Masters  might  work  their  slaves  as  many  hoars 
in  the  day  as  they  pleased,  but  they  usually  allowed 
tbem  holydays  on  the  public  festivals.  At  the  festi- 
val of  Saturnus  in  particular,  special  indulgences 
were  granted  to  all  slaves,  of  which  an  account  is 
given  under  Saturnalia.  There  was  no  distinct- 
ire  dress  for  slaves.  It  was  once  proposed  in  the 
senate  to  give  slaves  a  distinctive  costume,  but  it 
was  rejected,  since  it  was  considered  dangerous  to 
show  them  their  number.4  Male  slaves  were  not 
allowed  to  wear  the  toga  or  bulla,  nor  females  the 
stola,  but  otherwise  they  were  dressed  nearly  in  the 
same  way  as  poor  people,  in  clothes  of  a  dark  colour 
(pullati)  and  slippers  (crepida)  (testis  senilis*). 

The  rites  of  burial,  however,  were  not  denied  to 
slaves ;  for,  as  the  Romans  regarded  slavery  as  an 
institution  of  society,  death  was  considered  to  put 
an  end  to  the  distinction  between  slaves  and  free- 
men. Slaves  were  sometimes  even  buried  with 
their  masters,  and  we  find  funeral  inscriptions  ad- 
dressed to  the  Dii  Manes  of  slaves  (Dis  Manibus). 
It  seems  to  have  been  considered  a  duty  for  a  mas- 
ter to  bury  his  slave,  since  we  find  that  a  person 
who  buried  the  slave  c  f  another  had  a  right  of  ac- 
tion against  the  master  for  the  expenses  of  the  fu- 
nera..'  In  1786  the  burial  vaults  of  the  slaves  be- 
longing to  Augustus  and  Livia  were  discovered  near 
the  Via  Appia,  where  numerous  inscriptions  were 
found,  which  have  been  illustrated  by  Bianchini  and 
Gori,  and  give  us  considerable  information  respect- 
ing the  different  classes  of  slaves  and  their  various 
occupations.  Other  sepulckreta  of  the  same  time 
have  been  also  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome.* 

*SES  (efc),  "  a  term  generally  supposed  to  sig- 
nify the  Tinea  of  the  Latins,  t.  «.,  the  Book-worm, 
but  used  by  Aristotle  in  a  more  extended  sense. 
That  said  to  be  formed  in  wax  would  appear  to  be 
the  Phalana  ccrcana ;  that  formed  in  wood  (called 
by  him  unapt)  is  the  Termes  fatalti,  or  White  Ant ; 
that  formed!  among  clothes  is  probably  the  Phalana 
sarcitella.  Others,  says  Schneider,  hold  them  to  be 
the  Tinea  vestinella,  T.  pcllinella,  and  7*.  mcllonella. 
It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Tinea  form  a  di- 
vision of  the  genus  Phalana."* 

•SES'AMUM  (ar/aa/iov),  the  Scsamum  Orientate, 
or  Eastern  Oily-grain.* 

SESCUNX.     {Vid.  Aa,  p.  1X0.) 

*SES'ELI  (aiocTu),  a  plant,  of  which  Dioscorides 
describes  three  species,  the  Seseli  Mattiliense,  S. 
JEihiopicum,  and  S.  Pcloponncsiacum.  "  The  oiocXi. 
of  Galen  is  the  first  of  these.  The  aiatXi  of  Theo- 
phrastus  is  the  same  as  the  Topiifaov,  namely,  the 
Tordyttium  officinale,  or  Hartwort.  The  alliance 
between  the  acarXi  and  tordyllium  is  pointed  out 
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by  Dioscorides  and  Pliny.  According  to  Stephens 
Alston,  and  others,  the  popular  name  of  the  Seta 
Massitiense  is  'Hard  Meadow  Saxifrage,'  but  its 
scientific  name  is  Seteli  tortuosum.  This  species  ii 
the  '  Sil  Gallieus'  of  Apicius.  It  is  also  called '  StT 
by  Celsus.  Dr.  Milligan,  however,  confounds  it 
with  the  Sil  Atlicum,  a  sort  of  red  ochre,  which 
was  never  used  for  medicinal  purposes.  Sprenga. 
follows  Anguillara  in  referring  the  S.  JStkiopieum 
to  the  BupUurum  fnitieotum,  and  Matthiolus  in  hold- 
ing that  the  Petoponnesiacum  is  the  Ligutlicum  Pet- 
oponnesiacum."1 

SESTE'RTIUS,  a  Roman  coin,  which  proper!? 
belonged  to  the  silver  coinage,  in  which  it  was  one 
fourth  of  the  denarius,  and  therefore  equal  to  St 
asses.  Hence  the  name,  which  is  an  abbreviation 
of  semis  fortius  (sc.  nummus),  the  Roman  mode  of 
expressing  2$.*  The  word  numinus  is  often  ex- 
pressed with  sestertius,  and  often  it  stands  alone, 
meaning  sestertius. 

Hence  the  symbol  H  S  or  I  I  S,  which  is  used  to 
designate  the  sestertius.  It  stands  either  for  L  L 
S  {Ulna  Libra  el  Scmu),  or  for  IIS,  the  two  I's 
merely  forming  the  numeral  two  (sc.  asses  or  libra), 
and  the  whole  being  in  either  case  equivalent  to  du- 
pondius  el  temit.* 

When  the  as  was  reduced  to  half  an  ounce,  and  the 
number  of  asses  in  the  denarius  was  made  sixteen 
instead  often  (Vid.  As,  Denarius),  the  sestertius 
was  still  i  of  the  denarius,  and  therefore  contained 
no  longer  2y,  but  4  asses.  The  old  reckoning  of  10 
asses  to  the  denarius  was  kept,  however,  in  paying 
the  troops.*  After  this  change  the  sestertius  was 
coined  in  brass  as  well  as  in  silver ;  the  metal  used 
for  it  was  that  called  aurichalcum,  which  was  much  ' 
finer  than  the  common  JEs,  of  which  the  asses  were 
made.* 

The  sum  of  1000  sestertii  was  called  sestertium. 
This  was  also  denoted  by  the  symbol  H  S,  the  de- 
vious explanation  of  which  is  "  1 1  S  (2»)  rnillia;" 
but  Gronovius  understands  it  as  2f  pounds  of  silver 
(sestertium  pondus  argenti),  which  he  considers  to 
have  been  worth  originally  1000  sestertii,  and  there- 
fore to  have  represented  this  value  ever  after.'  The 
sestertium  was  always  a  sum  of  money,  never  a 
coin ;  the  coin  used  in  the  payment  of  large  sums 
was  the  denarius. 

According  to  the  value  we  have  assigned  to  the 
Denarius  up  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  we  have 
£.  s.    d.farth. 
the  sestertius  =0    0    2-5 
the  seotertium=8  17    1 
after  the  reign  of  Augustus : 

the  sestertius  =0    0    13-5 
the  sestertium=:7  16    3 

The  sestertius  was  the  denomination  of  mon- 
ey almost  always  used  in  reckoning  considerable 
amounts.  There  are  a  very  few  examples  of  the 
use  of  the  denarius  for  this  purpose.  The  mode  of 
reckoning  was  as  follows : 

Scstertiu*=*estcrtius  mimmui^=nummu*. 
Sums  below  1000  sestertii  were  expressed  by  the 
numeral  adjectives  joined  with  either  of  these 
forms. 

The  sum  of  1000  sestertii^mttfe  sestertii=M.  ses- 
tertium (for  scsteriiorum)  — M  iucmnu=M  nummunt 
(for  nummorum)  =M  sestertii  niunmi=M  sestertium 
nummum=sestertium.  These  forms  are  used  with 
the  numeral  adjectives  below  1000 ;  sometimes 
mUlia  is  used  instead  of  sestertia ;  sometimes  both 
words  are  omitted  ;  sometimes  nummum  or  sester- 
tium is  added.    For  example,  600,000  sestertii= 


1 .  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  ii.,  13.— Dioseor.,  iii.,  33-35. — Celsna,  T  , 
33.— Adams,  Append.,  a.  r.)— 3.  (Varro,  L.  LM  ».,  173,  od.  M49- 
ler.— Feetus,  s.  ?.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  mi  .  13.)— 3.  (Prucian,  De 
Ponder,  p.  1347.— Feetue,p.  847,  Mallei  1—4.  (Plin.H  N.,1  & 
— i.  (Plin,  B.  N.,nuiY.,  *.)—«.  (Pec  Vet.,  1,4, 114 
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ttteenta  tettertia=teteenta  mWias:teteeMa=*eteen- 
la  ititatia  nummum. 

For  sums  of  a  thousand  tettertia  (t.  «.,  a  million 
tejtertu)  and  upward,  the  numeral  adverbs  in  iet 
{deeiet,  undent t,  vieiet,  <fre.)  are  used,  with  which 
the  words  centena  millia  (a  hundred  thousand) 
must  be  understood.  With  these  adverbs  the  con- 
tacted genitive  plural  tetterti&m  (for  tettertiorum) 
is  joined  in  the  case  required  by  the  construction. 
Thus,  deciei  tettertium=deeiet  centena  millia  set- 
tertium—ten  time*  a  hundred  thousand  tettertii= 
1,000,000  sestertii=1000  tettertia:  milliet  H8= 
mollies  centena  millia  tettertium=a.  thousand  times 
me  hundred  thousand  sestertia=100,000,000  set- 
Urtii=  100,000  sestertia.  When , an  amount  is  de- 
scribed by  more  than  one  of  these  adverbs  in  iet, 
they  must  be  added  together  if  the  larger  numer- 
al stands  first,  but  multiplied  when  the  smaller 
is  first ;  care,  however,  being  taken  not  to  reck- 
on the  centena  millia  which  is  understood  more 
than  once  in  the  whole  amount.  Thus  Suetonius' 
has  millia  et  quingenliet  for  160,000  sestertia,  i.  «., 
1 00,000,000-f-50,000,000=160,000,000  sestertii,  and 
immediately  after  quaterdeeiet  milliet  for  1,400,000 
sestertia,  i.  e.,  14x  1000X  100,000  (=1,400,000,000) 
sestertii.  A  variety  was  allowed  in  these  forms : 
thus  Cicero  uses  deeiet  et  octingenta  millia  for  1800 
sestertia,  »'.  «.,  1,000,000+800,000  sestertii,  and 
quaterdeeiet  for  1400  sestertia,  t. «.,  14x  100,000  ses- 
tertii.' 

When  the  numbers  are  written  in  cipher,  it  is 
often  difficult  to  know  whether  tettertii  or  tettertia 
are  meant.  A  distinction  is  sometimes  made  by  a 
line  placed  over  the  numeral  when  tettertia  are  in- 
tended, or,  in  other  words,  when  the  numeral  is  an 
adverb  in  iet.    Thus 

HS .  M.  C=l  100  sestertii ;  but 
HS .  M.  C.=HS  millies  centies 

=110,000  sestertia=l  10,000,000  ses- 
tertii. 

Wurm  (p.  24)  gives  the  following  rule :  When 
the  numbers  are  divided  into  three  classes  by  points, 
the  right-hand  division  indicates  units,  the  second 
thousands,  the  third  hundreds  of  thousands.  Thus, 
III.  XII.  DC  =300,000-)- 12,000+600=312,600  ses- 
tertii. But  these  distinctions  are  by  no  means 
strictly  observed  in  the  manuscripts. 

Like  other  parts  and  multiples  of  the  as,  the  ses- 
tertius is  applied  to  other  kinds  of  magnitude,  e.  g., 
vet  tettertiut  for  21  feet.    ( Vid.  Pn.) 

Setterce  is  sometimes  used  as  an  English  word. 
If  so,  it  ought  to  be  used  only  as  the  translation  of 
tettertiut,  never  of  tettertium. 
SEVIR.    ( Vid.  Equitss,  p.  41 8. ) 
SEX  SUFFRA'GIA.    {Vid.  Equites,  p.  416.) 
SEXTANS.     {Vid.  As,  p.  111.) 
SEXTA'RIUS,  a  Roman  dry  and  liquid  measure, 
which  may  be  considered  one  of  the  principal 
measures  in  the  Roman  system,  and  the  connecting 
point  between  it  and  that  of  the  Greeks,  for  it  was 
equal  to  the  (earn  of  the  latter.    It  was  one  sixth 
of  the  congius,  and  hence  its  name.   It  was  divided, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  As,  into  parts  named 
■acta,  tenant,  quadrant,  trient,  quincunx,  temittit, 
tie.    The  uncia,  or  twelfth  part  of  the  sextarius, 
was  the  Cvathos  ;  its  textant  was  therefore  two 
cyathi,  its  quadrant  three,  its  trient  four,  its  yirin- 
eunx  five,  die.' 

The  following  *.able  exhibits  the  principal  Roman 
liquid  measures,  with  their  contents  in  the  English 
imperial  measure.  The  dry  measures,  which  are 
nearly  the  same,  have  been  given  under  Monies. 


Culeus,     containing 

960 

Oolb 

118 

torn 
7  646 

Amphora,        " 

48 

6 

7-677 

Urna, 

24 

2 

7-788 

Congius,          " 

6 

5-9471 

Sextarius,        " 

1 

-9911 

Hemina,           " 

T 

•4956 

Quartarius,      " 

i 

•2477 

Acetabulum,    " 

i 

1238 

Cyathus,          " 

rV 

0825 

Ligula,            " 

* 

■0206 

SEXTULA,  the  sixth  part  of  the  uncia,  was  the 
smallest  denomination  of  money  in  use  among  the 
Romans.1  It  was  also  applied,  like  the  uncia,  to 
other  kinds  of  magnitude.    {Vid.  Uncia.) 

SHIPS  {vavg,  irhoiov,  natit,  narigium).  The  be- 
ginning of  the  art  of  ship-building  and  of  naviga- 
tion among  the  Greeks  must  be  referred  to  a  time 
much  anterior  to  the  ages  of  which  we  have  any 
record.  Even  in  the  earliest  mythical  stories  long 
voyages  are  mentioned,  which  are  certainly  not  al- 
together poetical  fabrications,  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  at  this  early  age  ships  were 
used  which  were  far  superior  to  a  simple  canoe, 
and  of  a  much  more  complicated  structure.  The 
time,  therefore,  when  boats  consisted  of  one  hollow 
tree  {Monoxyla),  or  when  ships  were  merely  rafts 
(Rates,  oxeilai)  tied  together  with  leathern  thongs, 
ropes,  and  other  substances,'  belongs  to  a  period 
of  which  not  the  slightest  record  has  reached  us, 
although  such  rude  and  simple  boats  or  rafts  con- 
tinued occasionally  to  be  used  down  to  the  latest 
times,  and  appear  to  have  been  very  common 
among  several  of  the  barbarous  nations  with  which 
the  Romans  came  in  contact.'  {Vid.  Codbx,  Lin- 
tis.)  Passing  over  the  story  of  the  ship  Argo  and 
the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  we  shall  proceed 
to  consider  the  ships  as  described  in  the  Homeric 
poems. 

The  numerous  fleet  with  which  the  Greeks  sailed 
to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  must,  on  the  whole,  be 
regarded  as  sufficient  evidence  of  the  extent  to 
which  navigation  was  carried  on  in  those  times, 
however  much  of  the  detail  in  the  Homeric  descrip- 
tion may  have  arisen  from  the  poet's  own  imagina- 
tion. In  the  Homeric  catalogue  it  is  stated  that 
each  of  the  fifty  Boeotian  ships  carried  120  war- 
riors,4 and  a  ship  which  carried  so  many  cannot 
have  been  of  small  dimensions.  What  Homer 
here  states  of  the  Boeotian  vessels  applies  more  or 
less  to  the  ships  of  other  Greeks.  These  boats 
were  provided  with  a  mast  {horde),  which  was  fast- 
ened by  two  ropes  (irporovoi)  to  the  two  ends  of 
the  ship,  so  that,  when  the  rope  connecting  it  with 
the  prow  broke,  the  mast  would  fall  towards  the 
stern,  where  it  might  kill  the  helmsman.*  The 
mast  could  be  erected  or  taken  down  as  necessity 
required.  They  also  had  sails  (laria),  but  only  a  half- 
deck;  each  vessel,  however,  appears  to  have  had 
only  one  sail,  which  was  used  in  favourable  wind ; 
and  the  principal  means  of  propelling  the  vessel  lay 
in  the  rowers,  who  sat  upon  benches  {kXmScc). 
The  oars  were  fastened  to  the  side  of  the  ship  with 
leathern  thongs  {rponoi  iep/tanvoi'),  in  which  they 
were  turned  as  a  key  in  its  hole.  The  ships  in 
Homer  are  mostly  called  black  (/wAajvat),  probably 
because  they  were  painted  or  covered  with  a  black 
substance,  such  as  pitch,  to  protect  the  wood 
against  the  influence  of  the  water  and  the  air ; 
sometimes  other  colours,  such  as  /u'Arof,  minium 
(a  red  colour),  were  used  to  adorn  the  sides  of  the 
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■iiijm  near  the  prow,  whence  Homer  occasionally 
calls  ships  fuXroiruppoi,  i.  c,  red-cheeked ;'  they 
were  also  painted  occasionally  with  a  purple  colour 
(^oiviKondpgoi*).  When  the  Greeks  had  landed  on 
the  coast  of  Troy,  the  ships  were  drawn  on  land, 
and  fastened  at  the  poop  with  a  rope  to  large  stones, 
which  served  as  anchors.'  (Vid.  Ancora.)  The 
Greeks  then  surrounded  the  fleet  with  a  fortifica- 
tion to  secure  it  against  the  attacks  of  the  enemy. 
This  custom  of  drawing  the  ships  upon  the  shore, 
when  they  were  not  used,  was  followed  in  later 
times  also,  as  every  one  will  remember  from  the 
accounts  in  Cesar's  Commentaries.  There  is  a 
celebrated  but  difficult  passage  in  the  Odyssey,4  in 
which  the  building  of  a  boat  is  described,  although 
not  with  the  minuteness  which  an  actual  ship- 
builder might  wish  for.  Odysseus  first  cuts  down 
with  his  axe  twenty  trees,  and  prepares  the  wood 
for  his  purpose  by  cutting  it  smooth  and  giving  it 
the  proper  shape.  He  then  bores  the  holes  for  nails 
and  hooks,  and  fits  the  planks  together,  and  fastens 
them  with  nails.  He  rounds  the  bottom  of  the  ship 
like  that  of  a  broad  transport  vessel,  and  raises  the 
bulwark  (Ixpta),  fitting  it  upon  the  numerous  ribs 
of  the  ship.  He  afterward  covers  the  whole  of  the 
outside  with  planks,  which  are  laid  across  the  ribs 
from  the  keel  upward  to  the  bulwark;  next  the 
mast  is  made,  and  the  sailyard  attached  to  it,  and 
lastly  the  rudder.  When  the  ship  is  thus  far  com- 
pleted, he  raises  the  bulwark  still  higher  by  wicker- 
work,  which  goes  all  around  the  vessel,  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  waves.  This  raised  bulwark  of 
wickerwork  and  the  like  was  used  in  later  times 
also.*  For  ballast,  Odysseus  throws  into  the  ship 
6Xti,  which,  according  to  the  scholiast,  consisted  of 
wood,  stones,  and  Band.  Calypso  then  brings  him 
■naterials  to  make  a  sail  of,  and  he  fastens  the 
vvipai  or  ropes,  which  run  from  the  top  of  the  mast 
to  the  two  ends  of  the  yard,  and  also  the  ku'aoi,  with 
which  the  sail  is  drawn  up  or  let  down.  The  nodet 
mentioned  in  this  passage  were  undoubtedly,  as  in 
later  times,  the  ropes  attached  to  the  two  lower 
corners  of  the  square  sail.'  The  ship  of  which  the 
building  is  thus  described  was  a  small  boat,  a  axtiia, 
as  Homer  calls  it ;  but  it  had,  like  all  the  Homeric 
Bhips,  a  round  or  flat  bottom.  Greater  ships  must 
have  been  of  a  more  complicated  structure,  as  ship- 
builders are  praised  as  artists.'  In  the  article 
Cebuchi,  p.  234,  a  representation  of  two  boats  is 
given,  which  appear  to  bear  great  resemblance  to 
the  one  of  which  the  building  is  described  in  the 
Odyssey." 

It  is  a  general  opinion  that  in  the  Homeric  age 
sailors  did  not  venture  out  into  the  open  sea,  but 
that  such  was  really  done  is  clear  from  the  fact 
that  Homer  makes  Odysseus  say  that  he  had  lost 
sight  of  land,  and  saw  nothing  but  the  sky  and 
water,*  although,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  admitted 
that,  even  down  to  the  later  historical  times,  the 
navigation  of  the  ancients  was  confined  to  coasting 
along  the  shore.  Homer  never  mentions  engage- 
ments at  sea.  The  Greeks  most  renowned  in  the 
heroic  ages  as  sailors  were  the  Cretans,  whose 
king,  Minos,  is  said  to  have  possessed  a  large  fleet, 
and  also  the  Phasacians." 

After  the  times  of  the  Trojan  war,  navigation, 
and  with  it  the  art  of  ship-building,  must  have  be- 
come greatly  improved,  on  account  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  numerous  colonies  on  foreign  coasts, 
and  the   increased  commercial  intercourse  with 


1.  (II.,  ii.,  «S7.— Od.,  ii.,  US.)— t.  (Od.,  ii.,  1*4.)— 3.  (Mo* 
cbop  ad  11.,  i.,  438.)  —4.  (».,  343,  4c.)  —  S.  (Eu.tath.  ad  Od., 
v.,  236.)  —  0.  (Compare  Nitzsch,  Anmerk.  za  Odju.,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
SJ,  *c— Ukert,  Btunerk.  (Iber  Horn.  Ceogr.,  p.  SO.)— 7.  (11.,  r., 
M,  dec.)  —  8.  (Comp.  Thirlwall,  Hiit  of  Greece,  i.,  p.  310.)— A. 
(Od.,  xii.,  403.  —  Compare  ii».,  SOS.— Virg.,  Mn^  iii.,  1W,  Ac  ) 
-  10.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  4.— Uom.,  Od,  tiii.,  110,  *c.) 
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these  colonies  and  other  foreign  countries  Tbc 
practice  of  piracy,  which' was  during  this  period 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  not  only  between 
Greeks  and  foreigners,  but  also  among  the  Greeks 
themselves,  must  likewise  have  contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  ships  anu  of  navigation,  although 
no  particulars  are  mentioned.  In  Greece  itself  the 
Corinthians  were  the  first  who  brought  the  art  of 
ship-building  nearest  to  the  point  at  which  we  find 
it  in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  and  they  were  the 
first  wh.7  introduced  ships  with  three  ranks  of  row- 
ers (tptjjpetf,  triremes).  About  the  year  700  B.C., 
Ameinocles  the  Corinthian,  to  whom  this  invention 
is  ascribed,  made  the  Samians  acquainted  with  it ;' 
but  it  must  have  been  preceded  by  that  of  the  bi- 
reme*, that  is,  ships  with  two  ranks  of  rowers,  which 
Pliny  attributes  to  the  Erythreans.  These  innova- 
tions, however,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  generally 
adopted  for  a  long  time ;  for  we  read  that,  about  the 
time  of  Cyrus,  the  Phocsans  introduced  long  sharp- 
keeled  ships  called  ircirniKovropoi*  These  belonged 
to  the  olass  of  long  war-ships  (vijtz  /umpai),  and  had 
fifty  rowers,  twenty-five  on  each  side  of  the  ship, 
who  sat  in  one  row.  It  is  farther  stated  that  be- 
fore this  time  vessels  called  orpoyyv'ha.i,  with  large 
round  or  flat  bottoms,  had  been  used  exclusively  by 
all  the  Ionians  in  Asia.  At  this  period  most  Greeks 
seem  to  have  adopted  the  long  ships  with  only  one 
rank  of  rowers  on  each  side ;  their  name  varied 
accordingly  as  they  had  fifty,  or  thirty  (rptaicdvTopor), 
or  even  a  smaller  number  of  rowers.  A  ship  of 
war  of  this  class  is  represented  in  the  annexed 
woodcut,  which  is  taken  from  Montfaucon,  CAntiq. 
Expliq.,  vol.  iv.,  part  2,  pi.  142. 


The  following  woodcut  contains  a  beautiful  frag 
ment  of  a  Bireme,  with  a  complete  deck.'  Another 
specimen  of  a  small  bireme  is  given  in  p.  98 


The  first  Greek  people  who  acquired  a  navy  at 
importance  were  the  Corinthians,  Samians,  and 
Phocsans.  About  the  time  of  Cyrus  and  Camby 
ses,  the  Corinthian  triremes  were  generally  adopted 
by  the  Sicilian  tyrants  and  by  the  Corcyrreana,  who 
soon  acquired  the  most  powerful  navies  among  the 
Greeks.  In  other  parts  of  Greece,  and  even  at  Ath- 
ens and  in  iEgina,  the  most  common  vessels  about 
this  time  were  long  ships  with  only  one  rank  of 
rowers.  Athens,  although  the  foundation  of  its 
maritime  power  had  been  laid  by  Solon  (vid.  Niu- 
cbabii),  did  not  obtain  a  fleet  of  any  importance 
nntil  the  time  of  Themistocles,  who  persuaded  them 
to  build  200  triremes  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
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the  war  against  iEgina.  But  even  then  ships  were 
not  provided  with  complete  decks  (KaTaarpuftara) 
-covering  the  whole  of  the  vessel.'  A  complete 
deck  appears  to  have  been  an  invention  of  later 
times ;  Pliny  ascribes  it  to  the  Thasians,  and  before 
this  event  the  ships  had  only  small  decks  at  the 
poop  and  the  prow.  At  the  same  time  that  The- 
mistocles  induced  the  Athenians  to  build  a  fleet  of 
200  sails,  he  also  carried  a  decree  that  every  year 
twenty  new  triremes  should  be  built  from  the  prod- 
uce of  the  mines  of  Laurium.'  After  the  time  of 
Themistocles  as  many  as  twenty  triremes  must 
have  been  built  every  year,  both  in  times  of  war  and 
of  peace,  as  the  average  number  of  triremes  which 
was  always  roady  was  from  three  to  four  hundred. 
Such  an  annual  addition  was  the  more  necessary, 
as  the  vessels  were  of  a  light  structure,  and  did  not 
last  long.  The  whole  superintendence  of  the  build- 
ing of  new  triremes  was  in  the  hands  of  the  senate 
of  the  Five  Hundred,1  but  the  actual  business  was 
intrusted  to  a  committee  called  the  rpinpoxoioi,  one 
of  whom  acted  as  their  treasurer,  and  had  in  his 
keeping  the  money  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  In 
the  time  of  Demosthenes,  a  treasurer  of  the  rpujao- 
irotoi  ran  away  with  the  money,  which  amounted  to 
two  talents  and  a  half.  During  the  time  after  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  the  Attic  navy  appears  to  have  be- 
come considerably  diminished,  as  in  307  B.C.  De- 
metrius Poliorcetes  promised  the  Athenians  timber 
fur  100  new  triremes.4  After  this  time  the  Rhodi- 
ans  became  the  most  important  maritime  power  in 
Greece.  The  navy  of  Sparta  was  never  of  great 
importance. 

Navigation  remained,  for  the  most  part,  what  it 
had  been  before :  the  Greeks  seldom  ventured  out 
into  the  open  sea,  and  it  was  generally  considered 
necessary  to  remain  in  sight  of  the  coast,  or  of  some 
'stand,  which  also  served  as  guides  in  daytime :  in 
'he  night,  the  position,  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
different  stars,  also  answered  the  same  purpose.  In 
winter  navigation  generally  ceased  altogether.  In 
cases  where  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  coast 
around  a  considerable  extent  of  country,  which  was 
connected  with  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  neck, 
the  ships  were  sometimes  drawn  across  the  neck  of 
land  from  one  sea  to  the  other  by  machines  called 
Afaioi.  This  was  done  most  frequently*  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth.' 

Now,  as  regards  the  various  kinds  of  ships  used 
by  the  Greeks,  we  might  divide  them  with  Pliny, 
according  to  the  number  of  ranks  of  rowers  employ- 
ed in  them,  into  moneres,  biremes,  triremes,  quad- 
riremes,  quinqueremes,  <fcc,  up  to  the  enormous 
ship  with  forty  ranks  of  rowers,  built  by  Ptolemsus 
Philopator.'  But  all  these  appear  to  have  been 
constructed  on  the  same  principle,  and  it  is  more 
convenient  to  divide  them  into  ships  of  war  and 
ship*  of  burden  (dopnmi,  ^opmjyol,  iXxaiec,  irXoia, 
crrpoyyiXat,  naves  ontraritt,  nave*  actuaria).  Ships 
of  the  latter  kind  were  not  calculated  for  quick 
movement  or  rapid  sailing,  but  to  carry  the  greatest 
possible  quantity  of  goods.  Hence  their  structure 
was  bulky,  their  bottom  round,  and,  although  they 
were  not  without  rowers,  yet  the  chief  means  by 
which  they  were  propelled  were  their  sails. 

The  most  common  ships  of  war,  after  they  had 
once  been  generally  introduced,  were  the  triremes, 
and  they  are  frequently  designated  only  by  the 
name  v^tf,  while  all  the  others  are  called  by  the 
name  indicating  their  peculiar  character.  Triremes, 
however,  were  again  divided  into  two  classes :  the 


1.  (Ttracrd.,  I.,  14  —Herod.,  rii.,  144.)— 1  (Pelram.,  i.\  10.— 
Plot ,  Tktniat.,  4.  —  bum  Bflckh,  Staauh.,  i_  p.  SOB.)  —  S. 
(Denueth.,  e.  Andre*.,  p.  509.)  —  4.  (Diod.,  a.,  4*.— Hal.,  De- 
awtt.,  10.)— 5.  (Herod.,  rii.,  S4.— Thocrd.,  Tiii.,  1  j  Hi.,  IS,  with 
the  echo!.— Smb.,  rii.  p.  S80.  —  Polrb.,  ii.,  10;  t.,  101.)  —  6. 
fPlin.   H.  N.,1.  o.-Athin,  »..P.  «03.  Ac.) 


one  consisting  of  real  men-of-war,  which  were 
quick-sailing  vessels  (raxeiai),  and  the  other  of  trans- 
ports, either  for  soldiers  (arpartuTtiec  or  6w?urayu- 
yoi)  or  for  horses  (l-n-miyoi,  ixzayuyol).  Ships  of  this 
class  were  more  heavy  and  awkward,  and  were 
therefore  not  used  in  battle  except  in  cases  of  ne- 
cessity.1 The  ordinary  size  of  a  war-galley  may  be 
interred  from  the  fact  that  the  average  number  of 
men  engaged  in  it,  including  the  crew  and  marines, 
was  two  hundred,  to  whom,  on  some  occasions,  as 
much  as  thirty  epibats  were  added.'  (Vid.  £ri- 
bat.s.)  The  rapidity  with  which  these  war-galleys 
sailed  may  be  gathered  from  various  statements  in 
ancient  writers,  and  appears  to  have  been  so  great, 
that  even  we  cannot  help  looking  upon  it  without 
astonishment  when  we  find  that  the  quickness  of 
an  ancient  trireme  nearly  equalled  that  of  a  modern 
steamboat.  Among  the  war-ships  «f  the  Athenians 
their  sacred  state- vessels  were  always  included  (vii 
Salaminia1)  ;  but  smaller  vessels,  such  as  the  iro>- 
TVKuvropoi  or  ToiaxSvropoi,  are  never  included  wbeu 
the  sum  of  men-of-war  is  mentioned,  and  their  use 
for  military  purposes  appears  gradually  to  have 
ceased. 

Vessels  with  more  than  three  ranks  of  rowers 
were  not  constructed  in  Greece  till  about  the  year 
400  B.C.,  when  Dionysius  I.,  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
who  bestowed  great  care  upon  his  navy,  built  the 
first  quadriremes  (rerpripeic),  with  which  he  had 
probably  become  acquainted  through  the  Cartha- 
ginians, since  the  invention  of  these  vessels  is  ascri- 
bed to  them.4  Up  to  this  time  no  quinqueremes 
{rnvriptte )  had  been  built,  and  the  invention  of  them 
is  likewise  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Dionysius.  Mne- 
sigeiton'  ascribes  the  invention  of  quinqueremes  to 
the  Salaminians ;  and,  if  this  statement  is  correct, 
Dionysius  had  his  quinqueremes  probably  built  by  a 
Salaminian  ship-builder.  In  the  reign  of  Dionysius 
II.  hexeres  (Iftpeic)  are  also  mentioned,  the  inven- 
tion of  which  was  ascribed  to  the  Syracusans.'  Al- 
ter the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  use  of  ves- 
sels with  four,  five,  and  more  ranks  of  rowers  be- 
came very  general,  and  it  is  well  known  from  Po- 
lybius'  that  the  first  Punic  war  was  chiefly  carried 
on  with  quinqueremes.  Ships  with  twelve,  thirty, 
or  even  forty  ranks  of  rowers,*  such  as  they  were 
built  by  Alexander  and  the  Ptolemies,  appear  to 
have  been  mere  curiosities,  and  did  not  come  into 
common  use.  The  Athenians  at  first  did  not  adopt 
vessels  larger  than  triremes,  probably  because  they 
thought  that  with  rapidity  and  skill  they  could  do 
more  than  with  large  and  unwieldy  ships.  In  the 
year  B.C.  366  they  continued  to  use  nothing  but  tri- 
remes ;  but  in  330  B.C.  the  Republic  had  already  a 
number  of  quadriremes,  which  was  afterward  in- 
creased. The  first  quinqueremes  at  Athens  are 
mentioned  in  a  document'  belonging  to  the  year 
B.C.  326.  Herodotus,"  according  to  the  common 
reading,  calls  the  theoris,  which  in  Olympiad  72  the 
.lEginetans  took  from  the  Athenians,  a  ntvripne ; 
but  the  reading  in  this  passage  is  corrupt,  and 
rnvTcrnpie  should  be  written  instead  of  ircvrripnc." 
After  the  year  330  the  Athenians  appear  to  have 
gradually  ceased  building  triremes,  and  to  have  con- 
structed quadriremes  instead. 

Every  vessel  at  Athens,  as  in  modern  times,  had 
a  name  given  to  it,  which  was  generally  of  the  fem- 
inine gender,  whence  Aristophanes"  calls  the  tri- 
remes iraoBivove,  and  one  vessel,  the  name  of  which 


1.  (Thucrd..i.,  110.)  —  8.  (Herod.,  riii.,  17  ;  Tii.,  184,  86. -- 
Compere  Beckh,  Staatah.,  i.,  p.  (96,  Ac.)— 3  (Compare  Bockh. 
Urkundea  liber  J  Seewesen  dee  AU.  Staatea,  p.  76.  Ac)  —  4. 
(Kin., H. N., rii.,57.— Diodor.,  jut .,  41, 4S. )— S.  (ap. Plin.,  1.  e.J 
— «.  (JUian,  V.  H.,  Ti.,  11,  with  the  note  of  Periionitu.— Plin., 
H.  N.,  1.  c.)— 7.  (i.,  M.)-8.  (Plin.,  1.  c— Athen.,  t.,  p.  804,  Ac.i 
— «.  (in  BockjVe  Urtaradon,  N.  iit.,  litt.  K.)— 10.  (ti.,87.)— 11 
(EBcU,  Urkunaea,  p.  76.)— IS.  (Eq.,  ISIS.) 
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was  Nauphante,  he  calls  the  daughter  of  Nauso.' 
The  Romans  sometimes  gave  to  their  ships  mascu- 
line names.  The  Greek  names  were  either  taken 
from  ancient  heroines,  snch  as  Nausicaa,  or  they 
were  abstract  words,  such  as  EwrAoia,  Btpaireia, 
Upovota,  Zufotxra,  'Hye/iovy,  ice.  In  many  cases 
the  name  of  the  builder  also  was  added. 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  some  of  the  parts  of 
ancient  Teasels. 

1.  The  prow  (irpapa  or  jiiruimv,  prora)  was  gen- 
erally ornamented  on  both  sides  with  figures,  which 
were  either  painted  upon  the  sides  or  laid  in.  It 
seems  to  have  been  very  common  to  represent  an 
eye  on  each  side  of  the  prow.*  Upon  the  prow  or 
fore-deck  there  was  always  some  emblem  (irapacy- 
umi,  intigne,  figura)  by  which  the  ship  was  distin- 
guished from  others.  (Vid.  Insiohc.)  Just  below 
the  prow,  and  projecting  a  little  above  the  keel,  was 
the  rottrum  (IpJboXos,  l/i6o%ov)  or  beak,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  beam,  to  which  were  attached  sharp  and 
pointed  irons,  or  the  head  of  a  ram,  and  the  like. 
This  IptoXos  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
another  vessel,  and  of  breaking  its  sides.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  invented  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Piscus.* 
These  beaks  were  at  first  always  above  the  water, 
and  visible;  afterward  they  were  attached  lower, 
so  that  they  were  invisible,  and  thus  became  still 
more  dangerous  to  other  ships.*  The  annexed 
woodcuts,  taken  from  Montfaucon,*  represent  three 
different  beaks  of  ships. 


Connected  with  the  l/iSoZoc-  was  the  irpoqttotef, 
which,  according  to  Pollux,'  must  have  been  a 
wooden  part  of  the  vessel  in  the  prow  above  the 
beak,  and  was  probably  the  same  as  the  tirurikf, 
and  intended  to  ward  off  the  attack  of  the  IfiioXos 
of  a  hostile  ship.  The  command  in  the  prow  of  a 
vessel  was  exercised  by  an  officer  called  irpupeic, 
who  seems  to  have  been  next  in  rank  to  the  steers- 
man, and  to  have  had  the  care  of  the  gear,  and  the 
command  over  the  rowers.' 

8.  The  stern  {vpv/xvi},  puppis)  was  generally  above 

1-  (BOckh,  Urk.,  p.  81,  Ac,  and  a  list  of  namra  in  p.  M,  Ac.) 

—  J-  <5?ckh'  u'k-.  P-  10*.  —  Becker,  Chariklee.  ii.,  p.  60,  4c.) 
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•   (I-,  ».)-7.  (Xen.,  CEc  «,,  »ji.,  rf.) 
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the  other  parts  of  the  deck,  and  in  i'  the  helmsman 
had  his  elevated  seat.  It  is  seen  in  the  represent* 
tkms  of  ancient  vessels  to  be  rounder  than  the  prow, 
though  its  extremity  is  likewise  sharp.  The  stern 
was,  like  the  prow,  adorned  in  various  ways,  bo* 
especially  with  the  image  of  the  tutelary  deity  of 
the  vessel  (tutela).  In  some  representations  a  kinu 
of  roof  is  formed  over  the  head  of  the  steersman 
(see  woodcut,  p.  68),  and  the  upper  part  of  the  stern 
has  the  elegant  form  of  a  swan's  neck.  ( Vid.  Chi- 
niscps.) 

8.  The  rpcfyi??  is  the  bulwark  of  the  vessel,  01, 
rather,  the  uppermost  edge  of  it.'  In  small  boats, 
the  pegs  (BKaXftoi,  tcalmi)  between  which  the  oars 
move,  and  to  which  they  are  fastened  by  a  thong 
(rpoiruTflp),  were  upon  the  rpddijf.*  In  all  other 
vessels  the  oars  passed  through  holes  in  the  side  of 
the  vessel  (b^BaXpoi,  rpii/iara,  or  Tpvmjfiara).* 

4.  The  middle  part  of  the  deck  in  most  ships  o! 
war  appears  to  have  been  raised  above  the  bulwark, 
or,  at  least,  to  a  level  with  its  upper  edge,  and  thus 
enabled  the  soldiers  to  occupy  a  position  from  which 
they  could  see  far  around,  and  hurl  their  darts 
against  the  enemy.  Snch  an  elevated  deck  appears 
in  the  annexed  woodcut,  representing  a  mmeru. 
In  this  instance  the  flag  is  standing  upon  the  hind- 
deck.* 


5.  One  of  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  impoi- 
tant  parts  in  the  arrangement  of  the  biremes,  trire- 
mes, &c.,  is  the  position  of  the  ranks  of  rowers,  from 
which  the  ships  themselves  derive  their  names. 
Various  opinions  have  been  entertained  by  those 
who  have  written  upon  this  subject,  as  the  informa- 
tion which  ancient  writers  give  upon  it  is  extremely 
scanty.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  the  different 
ranks  of  rowers,  who  sat  along  the  sides  of  a  vessel, 
were  placed  one  above  the  other.  This  seems  at 
first  sight  very  improbable,  as  the  common  ships  in 
later  times  must  have  had  five  ordines  of  rowers  on 
each  side ;  and  since  even  the  lowest  of  tbem  must 
have  been  somewhat  raised  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  the  highest  ordo  must  have  been  at  a  con- 
siderable height  above  it,  and,  consequently,  required 
very  long  oars  :  the  apparent  improbability  is  still 
more  increased  when  we  heai  of  vessels  with 
thirty  or  forty  ordines  of  rowers  above  one  another. 
But  that  such  must  have  been  the  arrangement  is 
proved  by  the  following  facts :  First,  On  works  of 
art,  in  which  more  than  one  ordo  of  rowers  is  rep- 
resented, they  appear  above  one  another,  as  in  the 
fragment  of  a  bireme  given  above,  and  in  several 
others  figured  by  Montfaucon.  Secondly,  the  scho- 
liast on  Aristophanes'  states  that  the  lowest  rank 
of  rowers  having  the  shortest  oars,  and,  consequent- 
ly, the  easiest  work,  received  the  smallest  pay, 
while  the  highest  ordo  had  the  longest  oars,  and, 
consequently,  had  the  heaviest  work,  and  received 
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the  highest  pay.  Thirdly,  In  the  monstrous  rtaaa- 
paKovrvpnc  of  Ptolemsus  Philopator,  the  description 
of  which  by  Callixenus'  is  as  authentic  as  it  well 
can  be,  the  height  of  the  ship  from  the  surface  of 
the  water  to  the  lop  of  the  prow  (iutpoaroXiov)  was 
48  cutits,  and  from  the  water  to  the  top  of  the  stern 
(ad&urra)  63  cubits.  This  height  afforded  sufficient 
room  for  forty  ranks  of  rowers,  especially  as  they 
did  not  sit  perpendicularly  above  one  another,  but 
one  rower,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  above  representa- 
tion of  a  bireme,  sat  behind  the  other,  only  some- 
what elevated  above  him.  The  oars  of  the  upper- 
most ordo  of  rowers  in  this  huge  vessel  were  38 
cubits  long. 

In  ordinary  vessels,  from  the  moneris  up  to  the 
quinquererais,  each  oar  was  managed  by  one  man, 
which  cannot  nave  been  the  caso  where  each  oar 
was  38  cubits  long.  The  rowers  sat  upon  little 
benches  attached  to  the  ribs  of  the  vessel,  and  call- 
ed iACAia,  and  in  Latin  fori  and  traiutra.  The  low- 
est row  of  rowers  was  called  &aXdfto{ ,  the  rowers 
themselves  daijifurai  or  daXd/uot.*  The  uppermost 
ordo  of  rowers  was  called  tfpa'vof,  and  the  rowers 
themselves  Jrpavtrat.*  The  middle  ordo  or  ordines 
of  rowers  were  called  Zvya,  (vyun,  or  (vyirai.* 
Each  of  this  last  class  of  rowers  had  likewise  his 
own  seat,  and  did  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  sit 
upon  benches  running  across  the  vessel.* 

We  shall  pass  over  the  various  things  which  were 
necessary  in  a  vessel  for  the  use  and  maintenance 
of  the  crew  and  soldiers,  as  well  as  the  machines 
of  war  which  were  conveyed  in  it,  and  confine  our- 
selves to  a  brief  description  of  things  belonging  to  a 
ship  as  such.  All  such  utensils  are  divided  into 
wooden  and  hanging  gear  (tjKiirn  (iXiva  and  onevn 
Kpepaori*).  Xenophon'  adds. to  these  the  oatvn 
nXeuru,  or  the  various  kinds  of  wickerwork,  but 
these  are  more  properly  comprehended  among  the 
tpe/uurru. 

I.  Zxein  ftXiva. 

1.  Oar*  (xuirtu,  r'emi). — The  collective  term  for 
oars  is  ra^poc,  which  properly  signified  nothing  but 
the  blade  or  flat  part  of  the  oar  ;*  but  was  afterward 
used  as  a  collective  expression  for  all  the  oars,  with 
the  exception  of  the  rudder.*  The  oars  varied  in 
size  accordingly  as  they  were  used  by  a  lower  or 
higher  ordo  of  rowers ;  and  from  the  name  of  the 
ordo  by  which  they  were  used,  they  also  received 
their  especial  names,  viz.,  Kuirat,  Qa\d/uat,  (vytai, 
and  0oavinit{.  Bockh1*  has  calculated  that  each 
trireme,  on  an  average,  had  170  rowers.  In  a  quin- 
quereme  during  the  first  Punic  war,  the  average 
number  of  rowers  was  300 ;"  in  later  times  we  even 
find  as  many  as  400."  The  great  vessel  of  Ptole- 
mscus  Philopator  had  4000  rowers,"  and  the  handle 
of  <ach  oar  (tyxtipitiav)  was  partly  made  of  lead, 
that  the  shorter  part  in  the  vessel  might  balance  in 
weight  the  outer  part,  and  thus  render  the  long  oars 
manageable.  The  lower  part  of  the  holes  through 
which  the  oars  passed  appear  to  have  been  covered 
with  leather  (anufia),  which  also  extended  a  little 
way  outside  the  hole."  The  rafil>6c  also  contained 
the  nepivey,  which  must,  consequently,  be  a  partic- 
ular kind  of  oars.  They  must  have  derived  their 
name,  like  other  oars,  from  the  class  of  rowers  by 
whom  they  were  used.  Bockh  supposes  that  they 
were  oars  which  were  not  regularly  used,  but  only 

1.  (up.  Atheu..  r„  p.  MS,  *«.)  —  S.  (8chol.  ad  Arittopfc., 
Acharn-,  1106.) — 3.  (Thucjd.,  vi.,  II.)— 4.  (Pollux,  Osml,  i., 
•0—9.  (OOckh,  Urkand.,  p.  103,  Ac)  —  «.  (Pollux,  Oram.,  x., 
H.— Atheo.,  i,p.l7.)— 7.  (Scon.,  riii.,  11.)— 0.  (Hand.,  Tiii., 
I*.— Pollux,  Onom.,  i.,  00. )— 1.  <Eun>,  Iph.  Tanx..  IM«.— M., 
Hal.,  1544.— Polyb.,  xri.,  I.)— 10.  (Urk.,  p.  110.) — 11.  (Poh-b., 
i.,  SO.)  — IS.  (Pun.,  xxxU.,  I.)  — IS.  (Athan.,  t.,  p.  KM.)  — 14. 
(Axiatoph.,  Acharn.,  07,  with  tba  achoL— Schol.  ad  Ran-  M7,— 
Said**,  a.  t.  'Aeneuers  ud  JidoVfM.  —  Compt »  Booth,  Urk., 
10S.AO.) 


in  case  of  need,  and  then  by  the  epibatas.  Then 
length  in  a  trireme  is  stated  at  from  9  to  H  cubits, 
but  in  what  part  of  the  vessel  they  were  used  is  un- 
known. Respecting  oars  in  general,  see  the  Ap- 
pendix in  Arnold's  Thucydides.1 

2.  The  rudder.     (Vid.  Gubkenaculuii.) 

3.  Ladder*  (K\tfia*i6cc,  tcaUc).  Each  trireme  had 
two  wooden  ladders,  and  the  same  seems  to  have 
been  the  case  in  rpuuovTopoi.' 

4.  Pole*  or  punt  poles  (xmroi,  eonti).  Three  of 
these  belonged  to  every  trireme,  which  were  of  dif- 
ferent lengths,  and  were  accordingly  distinguished 
as  Kovrbe  /tiyac,  novroe  fuicpcf,  and  Kwrde  ftioor 
Triacontores  had  probably  always  four  punt  poles 
( Vid.  Contos.1) 

6.  Uapaarurat,  or  supports  for  the  masts.  They 
seem  to  have  been  a  kind  of  props  placed  at  the 
foot  of  the  mast.*  The  mast  of  a  trireme,  as  long 
as  such  props  were  used,  was  supported  by  two. 
In  later  times  they  do  not  occur  any  longer  in  tri- 
remes, and  must  have  been  supplanted  by  something 
else.  The  triacontores,  on  the  other  hand,  retained 
their  napaorarai.1 

6.  The  matt  and  yard*.  (Via*.  Malus  and  Am 
tbhha.) 

II.  2*ftJ7  xpipaora". 

1.  Ts-ofu/Hi  a — This  part  of  an  ancient  vessel 
was  formerly  quite  misunderstood,  as  it  was  believ- 
ed to  be  the  boards  or  planks  covering  the  outside 
of  a  ship,  and  running  along  it  in  the  direction  from 
poop  to  prow.  But  Schneider*  has  proved  that  the 
word  means  cordage  or  tackling,  and  this  opinion, 
which  is  supported  by  many  ancient  authors,  is  con 
finned  by  the  documents  published  by  Bockh,  where 
it  is  reckoned  among  the  aKevrj  Kpc/iaard.  The  iiro- 
fupara  were  thick  and  broad  ropes,  which  ran  in  a 
horizontal  direction  around  the  ship  from  the  stein 
to  the  prow,  and  were  intended  to  keep  the  whole 
fabric  together.  They  ran  round  the  vessel  in  sev- 
eral circles,  and  at  certain  distances  from  one  an- 
other. The  Latin  name  for  virofo/ia  is  tormentum.1 
The  length  of  these  tormenta  varied  accordingly  as 
they  ran  around  the  higher  or  lower  part  of  the  ship, 
the  latter  being  naturally  shorter  than  the  former. 
Their  number  varied  according  to  the  size  of  the 
ship.  The  tessaracontores  of  Ptolemcus  Pliifadel- 
phus  had  twelve  iiroZofiara,  each  600  cubits  long.* 
Such  VKo^u/tara  were  always  ready  in  the  Attic  ar- 
senals, and  were  only  put  on  a  vessel  when  it  was 
taken  into  use  Sometimes,  also,  they  were  taken 
on  board  when  a  vessel  sailed,  and  not  put  on  till  it 
was  thought  necessary.*  The  act  of  putting  them 
on  was  called  vrro£uwvvat,  or  iia^uwvvai,  or  fuouu." 
A  trireme  required  four  iiro^dftara,  and  sometimes 
this  number  was  even  increased,  especially  when 
the  vessel  had  to  sail  to  a  stormy  part  of  the  sea." 

5.  loriov  (velum),  sail.  Most  ancient  ships  had 
only  one  sail,  which  was  attached  with  the  yard  to 
the  great  mast.  In  a  trireme,  too,  one  sail  might 
be  sufficient,  but  the  trierarch  might  nevertheless 
add  a  second.  As  each  of  the  two  masts  of  a  tri- 
reme had  two  sailyards,  it  farther  follows  that  each 
mast  might  have  two  sails,  one  of  which  was  placed 
lower  than  the  other.  The  two  belonging  to  the 
mainmast  were  probably  called  loria  fteyaka,  and 
those  of  the  foremast  loria  wcareia.1*  The  former 
were  used  on  ordinary  occasions,  but  the  latter  prob- 
ably only  in  cases  when  it  was  necessary  to  sail 
with  extraordinary  speed.    The  sails  of  the  Attic 


1.  (vol.  ii.,  p.  4(1,  Ac.)— S.  (Bockh,  p.  1U,  Ac.)— ».  (Id.  ib.) 
—4.  (bid.,  Orig.,  xix.,1.  11.)— 9.  (BSckh,  p.  IK,  Ac.)  —  «.  (ad 
Titrur.,  x.,  IS, «.)— 7.  (hid.,  Orig .,  six.,  4,  4.  —  Plato,  Da  Ra- 
pnbL,  x.,  p.  SIS.)  — 8.  (Alheo.,  t.,  p.  104.)  —  0.  (Act.  Apoet.-, 
xxrii.,  17.1  —  10.  (Poljrb.,  xxni.,  1  —  Apptan,  Ciril..  t.,  01.— 
ApoU.  BhoiL,  Aimo.,  I..S08.)  — 11.  (Boctt,  p.  1M-1IS.)  —  It 
(Ten.,  Hell.,  vi.,V,  «  17.— Bakkar,  Anecdot.,  p.  10, 10.) 
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war-gallers,  and  or  most  ancient  ships  in  ge.ieral, 
w  ere  of  a  square  form,  as  is  seen  in  numerous  rep- 
resentations on  works  of  art.  Whether  triangular 
sails  were  ever  used  by  the  Greeks,  as  has  been  fre- 
quently supposed,  is  very  doubtful.  The  Romans, 
however,  used  triangular  sails,  which  they  called 
Muppara,  and  which  had  the  shape  of  an  inverted 
Greek  A  (y),  the  upper  sid.=  of  which  was  attached 
to  the  yard.  Such  a  sail  had,  of  coarse,  only  one 
woiif  (pa)  at  its  lower  extremity.' 

3.  TWko,  cordage.  This  word  is  generally  ex- 
plained by  the  grammarians  as  identical  with  axoi- 
via or  koXoi  :  but  from  the  documents  in  Bockh  it  is 
clear  that  they  must  have  been  two  distinct  classes 
»f  ropes,  as  the  rmrtia  are  always  mentioned  after 
the  sails,  and  the  axoivia  before  the  anchors.  The 
axoivia  (fuiut)  are  the  strong  ropes  to  which  the 
anchors  were  attached,  and  by  which  a  ship  was 
fastened  to  the  land ;  while  the  rmrrfa  were  a  light- 
er kind  of  ropes,  and  made  with  greater  care,  which 
were  attached  to  the  masts,  yards,  and  sails.  Each 
rope  of  this  kind  was  made  for  a  distinct  purpose 
and  place  (roirof,  whence  the  name  roirrfa).  The 
following  kinds  are  most  worthy  of  notice :  a.  caAy- 
iia  or  Kakoi.  What  they  were  is  not  quite  clear, 
though  Bockh  thinks  it  probable  that  they  belonged 
to  the  standing  tackle,  »'. «.,  that  they  were  the  ropes 
by  which  the  mast  was  fastened  to  both  sides  of  the 
ship,  so  that  the  Tcporovoi  in  the  Homeric  ships  were 
only  an  especial  kind  of  itakj>iia,  or  the  xaAydm 
themselves  differently  placed.  In  later  times  the 
srodrovof  was  the  rope  which  went  from  the  top  of 
the  mainmast  (Kapxpotov)  to  the  prow  of  the  ship, 
and  thus  was  what  is  now  called  the  mainstay.  4. 
Ifiuvnt  and  Ktpovxoi  are  probably  names  for  tb.8 
same  ropes  which  ran  from  the  two  ends  of  the  sail- 
vard  to  the  top  of  the  mast.  In  more  ancient  ves- 
sels the  l/idc  consisted  of  only  one  rope ;  in  later 
times  it  consisted  of  two,  and  sometimes  four, 
which,  uniting  at  the  top  of  the  mast,  and  there  pass- 
ing through  a  ring,  descended  on  the  other  side, 
where  it  formed  the  knirovot,  by  means  of  which 
the  sail  was  drawn  up  or  let  down.*  Compare  the 
woodcut  at  p.  62,  which  shows  a  vessel  with  two 
ceruchi,  and  the  woodcut  at  p.  234,  which  shows 
one  with  four  ceruchi.  c.  aynoiva,  Latin  anquina,' 
was  the  rope  which  went  from  the  middle  of  a  yard 
to  the  top  of  the  mast,  and  was  intended  to  facilitate 
the  drawing  up  and  letting  down  of  the  sail.  The 
aynoiva  diirtei  of  quadriremes  undoubtedly  consisted 
of  two  ropes.  Whether  triremes  also  had  them 
double  is  uncertain.4  d.  UdAec  (pedet)  were  in  la- 
ter times,  as  in  the  poems  of  Homer,  the  ropes  at- 
tached to  the  two  lower  corners  of  a  square  sail. 
These  nidt r  ran  from  the  ends  of  the  sail  to  the 
t  ides  of  the  vessel  towards  the  stern,  where  they 
were  fastened  with  rings  attached  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  bulwark.*  Another  rope  is  called  rrporovf, 
propa,'  which  was  probably  nothing  else  than  the 
lower  and  thinner  end  of  the  woi{,  which  was  fast- 
ened to  the  ring.  t.  Tmpai  were  the  two  ropes  at- 
tached to  the  two  ends  of  the  sailyard,  and  thence 
came  down  to  a  part  of  the  ship  near  the  stern. 
Their  object  was  to  move  the  yard  in  a  horizontal 
direction.  In  Latin  tbey  are  called  opt/era,  which 
is,  perhaps,  only  a  corruption  of  hyper*'  The  last 
among  the  roiteia  is  the  ^oXtvof,  or  bridle,  the  na- 
ture of  which  is  quite  unknown.* 

4.  HapafipiftaTa.  The  ancients,  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Homer,  had  various  preparations  raised 
above  the  edge  of  a  vessel,  which  were  made  of 


I.  (SeboL  ad  Lncan.,  Ph*m,  ».,  489. — bid.,  dig.,  xix..  1, 4. 
<-BSckti,  p.  138-141.)— S.  (Bockh,  p.  148-1K0-3.  (Iiid.,  Orig., 
xix.,  4,  7.)— 4.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  1.  c  —  Bockh,  p.  153.)— S.  (He- 
rod., ii.,  36.)— «.  (hid.,  Ong.,  xix,  4, 8.)— 7.  (Id.  lb.,  xix.,  4, 6.) 
-8.  (BOckta.  p.  154,  «K.) 
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skins  and  wickerwork,  end  which  were  intent** 
as  a  protection  against  high  waves,  and  also  to 
serve  as  a  kind  of  breastwork,  behind  which  the 
men  might  be  safe  against  the  darts  of  the  enemy. 
These  elevations  of  the  bulwark  are  called  wapaA 
fii/tara,  and  in  the  documents  in  Bockh  they  are 
either  called  rpixtva,  made  of  hair,  or  Xtvxa,  white. 
They  were  probably  fixed  upon  the  edge  on  both 
sides  of  the  vessel,  and  were  taken  off  when  not 
wanted.  Each  galley  appears  to  have  had  several 
■KapafifAfmra,  two  made  of  hair  and  two  white  one: 
these  four  being  regularly  mentioned  as  belonging 
to  one  ship.1 

6.  KardSXrifia  and  imotXtifta.  The  former  ot 
these  occurs  in  quadriremes  as  well  as  in  triremes, 
the  latter  only  in  triremes.  Their  object  and  na- 
ture are  very  obscure,  but  they  appear  to  have  been 
a  lighter  kind  of  napa^v/ia.* 

6.  £;roiv(a  are  the  stronger  and  heavier  kinds  of 
ropes.  There  were  two  kinds  of  these,  viz.,  the 
axoivia  aynvptia,  to  which  the  anchor  was  attached, 
and  axotvia  briyva  or  briyeia  (retinacuta),  by  which 
the  ship  was  fastened  to  the  shore  or  drawn  upon 
the  shore.  Four  ropes  of  each  of  these  two  kinds 
is  the  highest  number  that  is  mentioned  as  belong- 
ing to  one  ship.  The  thick  ropes  were  made  of 
several  thinner  ones.' 

The  Romans,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  their  his- 
tory, never  conceived  the  idea  of  increasing  their 
power  by  the  formation  of  a  fleet.  The  time  when 
they  first  appear  to  have  become  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  a  fleet  was  daring  the  second  Samnite 
war,  in  the  year  B.C.  311.  Livy,*  where  he  men- 
tions this  event,  says  :  duumviri  navalu  clattit  ar- 
nanda  reficiendaque  cauta  were  then  for  the  first 
time  appointed  by-  the  people.  This  expression 
seems  to  suggest  that  a  fleet  had  been  in  existence 
before,  and  that  the  duumviri  navales  had  been  pre- 
viously appointed  by  some  other  power.  ( Vid.  De- 
cimal.) Niebuhr*  thinks  that  the  expression  of 
Livy  only  means  that  at  this  time  the  Romans  re- 
solved to  build  their  first  fleet.  The  idea  of  found- 
ing a  navy  was  probably  connected  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  colony  in  the  Pontian  islands,  as  the 
Romans  at  this  time  must  have  felt  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  defenceless  at  sea.  The  ships  which  the 
Romans  now  built  were  undoubtedly  triremes,  which 
were  then  very  common  among  the  Greeks  of  Italy, 
and  most  of  them  were  perhaps  furnished  by  Cm 
Italian  towns  subject  to  Rome.  This  fleet,  howev- 
er insignificant  it  may  have  been,  continued  to  be 
kept  up  until  the  time  when  Rome  became  a  real 
maritime  power.  This  was  the  time  of  the  first 
Punic  war.  That  their  naval  power  until  then  was 
of  no  importance,  is  clear  from  Polybius,*  who 
speaks  as  if  the  Romans  bad  been  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  sea  up  to  that  time.  In  the  year 
B.C.  260,  when  the  Romans  saw  that  without  a 
navy  they  could  not  carry  on  the  war  against  Car- 
thage with  any  advantage,  the  senate  ordained  that 
a  fleet  should  be  built.  Triremes  would,  now  have 
been  of  no  avail  against  the  high-bulwarked  vessels 
(qainqueremes)  of  the  Carthaginians.  But  the  Ro- 
mans would  have  been  unable  to  build  others,  had 
not,  fortunately,  a  Carthaginian  quinquereme  been 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Bruttium,  and  fallen  into 
their  hands.  This  wreck  the  Romans  took  as  their 
model,  and  after  it  built  120,'  or,  according  to  oth- 
ers,* 130  ships.  According  to  Polybius,  one  hun- 
dred of  them  were  nevrqptu;,  and  the  remaining 
twenty  rpirjptit,  or,  as  Niebuhr  proposes  to  read, 


1.  (Xen.,  HelL,  i.,6,  t  19.— Bockh,  159,  *c.)— «.  (PolyM. 
Strat-  ».,  11, 13.— Bockh,  p.  160,  *c.)— 3.  (Anitoph.,  Pmx,  It 
—Vain,  Da  R»  Rut.,  L,  134.— BSckh,  p.  181-166.)— 4.  (ix„  10.) 
—5.  (Hi*,  of  Roma,  iii.,  p.  S8J.)-«.  (i.,  20.)— 7  (Polrb,  L  cj 
—8.  (Oroa.,  ir,  7.) 
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irpiiprif.  This  large  fleet  was  completed  within 
sixty  days  after  the  trees  had  been  cut  down.1  The 
ibips,  built  of  green  timber  in  this  harried  way, 
were  very  clumsily  made,  and  not  likely  to  last  for 
any  time ;  and  the  Romans  themselves,  for  want  of 
practice  in  naval  affairs,  proved  very  unsuccessful 
in  their  first  maritime  undertaking,  for  seventeen 
ships  were  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Carthagin- 
ians off  Messana.'  C.  Duilius,  who  perceived  the 
disadvantage  with  which  his  countrymen  had  to 
struggle  at  sea,  devised  a  plan  which  enabled  them 
to  change  a  seafight,  as  it  were,  into  a  fight  on 
land.  The  machine  by  which  this  was  effected  was 
afterward  called  corns,  and  is  described  by  Polyb- 
ius.'  (  Vid.  Cosvoa.)  From  this  time  forward  the 
Romans  continued  to  keep  up  a  powerful  navy. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  Republic  they  also  increas- 
ed the  size  of  their  ships,  and  built  war-vessels  of 
from  sis  to  ten  ordines  of  rowers.4  The  con- 
struction of  their  ships,  however,  scarcely  differed 
from  that  of  Greek  vessels ;  the  only  great  differ- 
ence was  that  the  Roman  galleys  were  provided 
with  a  greater  variety  of  destructive  engines  of  war 
than  those  of  the  Greeks.  Tbey  even  erected  tor- 
res  and  tabulate  upon  the  decks  of  their  great  men- 
of-war  (nana  lurritte),  and  fought  upon  them  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  they  were  standing  upon  tbe 
walls  of  a  fortress.  Some  of  such  naves  turrite 
occur  in  tbe  woodcuts  given  above.* 

For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  ships  and  nav- 
igation of  the  ancients,  see  Scheffer,  De  Militia  Na- 
vali,  Upsala,  1654. — Berghaus,  Getekiekte  der  Sckiff- 
fakrUkunde  der  vornekimten  VUker  da  Alterthum*. 
—Benedict,  Getek.  der  Sckifffahrt  und  de*  Handel* 
der  AUen.— Howell,  On  the  War-galley  of  the  An- 
cient*.— A.  Jal,  AreklologU  ffavale,  Paris,  1840; 
and  for  tbe  Attic  navy  especially,  Bockh's  Urkun- 
den  iiier  da*  Steweten  de*  Atlitchen  Staatet,  Berlin, 
1840. 

SIBYLLINI  LIBRI.  These  books  are  said  to 
bave  been  obtained  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Pris- 
ons, or,  according  to  other  accounts,  in  that  of  Tar- 
quinius Superbus,  when  a  sibyl  (2i6vXXa),  or  pro- 
phetic woman,  presented  herself  before  the  king, 
and  offered  nine  books  for  sale.  Upon  the  king  re- 
fusing to  purchase  them,  she  went  and  burned  three, 
and  then  returned  and  demanded  the  same  price  for 
the  remaining  six  as  she  had  done  for  the  nine. 
The  king  again  refused  to  purchase  them,  whereupon 
she  burned  three  more,  and  demanded  the  same  sum 
for  the  remaining  three  as  she  had  done  at  first  for 
the  nine :  the  king's  curiosity  now  became  excited, 
so  that  he  purchased  the  books,  and  then  the  sibyl 
vanished.'  (Respecting  the  different  sibyls  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers,  see  Divinatio,  p.  869.) 
These  books  were  probably  written  in  Greek,  as 
the  later  ones  undoubtedly  were,  and,  if  so,  con- 
sequently came  from  a  Greek  source,  though  it 
is  doubtful  from  what  quarter :  Niebuhr'  supposes 
them  to  have  come  from  Ionia,  but  they  were  more 
probably  derived  from  Cams:  in  Campania.*  Tbey 
were  kept  in  a  stone  chest  under  ground  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  under  the  custody  of 
cettain  officers,  at  first  only  two  in  number,  but  af- 
terward increased  successively  to  ten  and  fifteen, 
of  whom  an  account  is  given  under  Dbcehvibj,  p. 
•40.  The  public  were  not  allowed  to  inspect  the 
books,  and  they  were  only  consulted  by  the  officers 


1.  (Plin.,H,  N.,xri.,74.>-*.  {Polyh.,  L, ll.-Mr",  Stimt., 
fi..  16. — Oro*.,  ir.,  7.) — I.  (i.,  S3. — Compare  Nteeohr,  iii.,  p. 
•78,  *c>  —  4.  (Floras,  It.,  II.  — Vn*-  Xn^  Tiii.,  Ml.)— k. 
(Flor.,  1.  c-  Plat.,  Antoa.,  33.— Dwo.  Cm.,  xxxii.,  33.™ Plia., 
It.  N.,  xxiii.,  1.— Compare  Cwt.,  De  Bell.  OalL,  iii.,  14.— Dion 
Cms.,  xxxix.,  43.— Veget.,  Da  Re  Milit.,  t.,  14,  *c>— «.  (Di- 
cnn.,  iT.,  oi— Virro  ap.  Laetaat.,  i.,  6.— OalL,  1,  1».— Plia., 
]!.  K.,  iHi.,17.)--.  flfist.  of  Rome,  i.,  p.  J08.H-A  (Oottliaf. 
Gmrh.  <ler  Rom.  Stutn..  p.  IIS.) 


who  had  the  charge  of  them  at  the  special  command 
of  the  senate  (ad  libro*  in1).  They  were  consulted 
in  the  case  of  prodigies  and  calamities,  but  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  ascertain  whether  they  contained  predic- 
tions, or  merely  directions  as  to  what  was  to  b? 
done  for  conciliating  or  appeasing  the  gods,  in  non- 
sequence  of  the  mystery  which  enveloped  them 
from  tbe  time  that  one  of  their  keepers  was  put  to 
death  for  divulging  their  secrets.'  Niebuhr  re- 
marks, from  the  instances  in  Livy,  that  the  original 
books  were  not  consulted,  as  the  Greek  oracles 
were,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  light  concerning  fu- 
ture events,  but  to  learn  what  worship  was  required 
by  the  gods  when  they  bad  manifested  their  wrath 
by  national  calamities  or  prodigies.  Accordingly, 
we  find  that  the  instruction  they  give  is  in  the  same 
spirit ;  prescribing  what  honour  was  to  be  paid  to 
the  deities  already  recognised,  or  what  new  ones 
were  to  be  imported  from  abroad.  They  were  prob- 
ably written  on  palm-leaves,'  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  leaves  of  the  Curaasn  sibyl  described  by 
Virgil  were  designed  as  an  allusion  to  the  form  of 
tbe  sibylline  books.  Their  nature  being  such,  Nie- 
buhr supposes  that  they  were  referred  to  in  the 
same  way  as  Eastern  nations  refer  to  the  Koran 
and  to  Hafiz :  they  did  not  search  for  a  passage  and 
apply  it,  but  probably  only  shuffled  the  palm-leaves 
and  then  drew  one. 

When  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  was 
burned  in  B.C.  88,  the  sibylline  books  perished  in 
the  fire ;  and  in  order  to  restore  them,  ambassadors 
were  sent  to  various  towns  in  Italy,  Greece,  and 
Asia  Minor  to  make  fresh  collections,  which,  on  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple,  were  deposited  in  the 
same  place  that  the  former  had  occupied.4  But  as 
a  great  many  prophetic  books,  many  of  them  pre- 
tending to  be  sibylline  oracles,  had  got  into  general 
circulation  at  Rome,  Augustus  commanded  that  all 
such  books  should  be  delivered  up  to  tbe  prntor 
urbanus  by  a  certain  day  and  burned,  and  that, 
in  future,  none  should  be  kept  by  any  private  per- 
son. More  than  3000  prophetic  books  were  thus 
delivered  up  and  burned,  and  those  which  were 
considered  genuine,  and  were  in  the  custody  of  the 
state,  were  deposited  in  two  gilt  cases  at  the  base 
of  the  statue  of  Apollo,  in  the  temple  of  that  god 
on  the  Palatine,  and  were  intrusted,  as  before,  to 
the  quindecemviri.'  The  writing  of  those  belong- 
ing to  the  state  had  faded  by  time,  and  Augustus 
commanded  the  priests  to  write  them  over  again.* 
A  fresh  examination  of  the  sibylline  books  was 
again  made  by  Tiberius,  and  many  rejected  which 
were  considered  spurious.'  A  few  years  afterward, 
also  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  it  was  proposed  to  add 
a  new  volume  of  sibylline  oracles  to  the  received 
collection.* 

The  Christian  writers  frequently  appeal  to  the 
sibylline  verses  as  containing  prophecies  of  the 
Messiah ;  but  these,  in  most  cases,  are  clearly  for- 
geries. A  complete  collection  of  sibylline  oracles 
was  published  by  Gallteas,  Amst.,  1689 :  fragments 
of  them  have  also  been  published  by  Mai,  Milan, 
1817,  and  Strove,  Regiomont.,  1818.' 

The  sibylline  books  were  also  called  Fata  Sibyl- 
Una"  and  Ltbri  Fatale*.11  Those  that  were  collected 
after  the  burning  of  the  temple  on  the  Capitol  were 
undoubtedly  written  in  Greek  verses,  and  were 
acrostics  (ijcpooTtxic").  Along  with  the  sibylline 
books  were  preserved,  under  the  guard  of  the  same 
officers,  the  books  of  tbe  two  prophetic  brothers, 


1.  (Cic.DeDW.,  i.,  43.— Llr.,  rrii.,  57.)— I.  (Dionn.,  I.  e.— 
Val.  Max.,  i.,  I,  T 13.)— 3.  (Serr.  ad  Virg.,  .fin.,  iii.,  444 ;  vi, 74.) 
—4.  (Dunra.,  1.  c.)— ».  (Suet,  OcUt.,  31.— Tacit.,  Abb.,  ti, 
13.)— 8.  (Dion  Caaa.,  lir.,  17.)— 7.  (Id.,  Mi.,  18.)— 8.  (Tacit.,  L 
c.)—  9.  (Compare  Heidbreede,  De  SibTllia  Diwcrtal.,  Beret., 
1833.)- 10.  (Cic,  Cat.,  iii.,  4.)—  II.  (Lit.,  t,  13;  xxiinS7.>- 
13,  (Cic,  Da  Dir.,  ii.,  M.-DiuQTi.,  1   e.) 
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the  Marcii,1  the  Etruscan  prophecies  of  the  nymph 
Bygoe,  and  those  of  Albuna  or  Albunea  of  Tibur." 
Those  of  the  Marcii,  which  bad  not  been  placed 
there  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Cannee,  were  writ- 
ten in  Latin  :  a  few  remains  of  them  hare  come 
down  to  ns  in  Livy*  and  Macrobius.* 

SICA,  dim.  SICILA,  whence  the  English  tickle, 
and  SICILICULA,*  a  curved  Dagger,  adapted  by 
its  form  to  be  concealed  under  the  clothes,  and 
therefore  carried  by  robbers  and  murderers.  ( Vid. 
Acixacks,  p.  14.)'  Sica  may  be  translated  a  cime- 
ter,  to  distinguish  it  from  Paoio,  which  denoted  a 
dagger  of  the  common  kind.  Sicariut,  though  prop- 
erly meaning  one  who  murdered  with  the  sica,  was 
applied  to  murderers  in  general.'  Hence  the  forms 
it  ricariis  and  inter  ruariot  were  used  in  the  crim- 
inal courts  in  reference  to  murder.  Thus  judicium 
inter  ticariot,  "  a  trial  for  murder  ;"•  defendere  inter 
tie/mot,  "to  defend  against  a  charge  of  murder.'" 
{Vid.  Jcdbx,  p.  652.) 

SICA'RIUS.  (  Vid.  Sioa,  Cosnilia  Lbx  db  Sicar.) 

•SICYS  {oikvc  or  aixva),  the  Cucumber.  The 
aimc  uypioc,  which  produces  the  medicinal  Elateri- 
ttm,  was  formerly  called  Cueumit  agrettis,  but  has 
now  got  the  name  of  Momordica  elaterium.  It  may 
be  proper  to  remark  in  this  place,  that  Hippocrates 
uses  the  term  kXarypiov  rather  loosely,  as  applicable 
to  all  drastic  purgatives.  See  koXokwOti,  where  the 
interchange  of  names  between  it  and  aims  is  point- 
ed out."" 

*SIDE  (aiiti),  according  to  Sprengel,  the  white 
Water  Lily,  or  Nymphaa  alba.  This,  however, 
Adams  regards  as  very  uncertain." 

•SIDERI'TES  LAPIS  {at&jpirvc  iJBoc),  Mag- 
netic Iron  Ore.  (Vid.  Adamas,  towards  the  end  of 
that  article.) 

•SIDE'ROS  {oWtipoc),  Iron.    {Vid.  Adahai.) 

SIGILLA'RIA.    (FiASatobkaua,  p.  856.) 

•SIGILLA'TA.    {Vid.  Lrmnia  T««ba.) 

SIGMA.    {Vid.  Mek.a,  p.  633.) 

SIGNA  MILITA'RIA  {oii/ieia,  aspauu).  military 
ent  gns  or  standards.  The  most  ancient  standard 
cavloyed  by  the  Romans  is  said  to  have  been  a 
Mildfal  of  straw  fixed  to  the  top  of  a  spear  or  pole. 


I  Perr.  ad  Virg.,  JEn.,  vi.,  7*,— Cic,  De  Dir.,  i.,  40 ;  ii.,  S».) 
».  (Lactam.,  i.,  «.)— 3.  (hit.,  13.)— 4.  (Sat.,  i.,  17.— Vid. 
Niebahr,  i.,  p.  507.— OOttling,  Geech.  d.  RSm.  Stealer.,  p.  SIS.— 
Hartong,  Dig  Religion  der  Romer,  i.,  p.  139,  Ac.)  —5.  (Plaat., 
Ha<L,iT.,4,  Its.)— «.  (Cic,  Cat,  lii.,  3.)— 7.  (Qointil.,  X.,  i.,  4 
11.)— 6  (Cic,  Pro  Roac,  ».)—».  (Phil.,  ii.,  4.)— 10.  (Theopbx., 
H.  P.,  i.,  11  (  Wi.,  0,  Ac— Dioacor.,  ii.,  109  ;  it.,  15s.— Adams, 
Append-  •  t.I-  II.  (Theophr..  H.  P.,  it.,  10.— Adama,  Append., 
1  ..) 
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Hence  the  company  of  soldiers  belonging  to  it  wan 
called  Mahipulus.  The  bundle  of  hay  or  fern  was 
soon  succeeded  by  the  figures  of  animals,  of  which 
Pliny1  enumerates  five,  viz.,  the  eagle,  the  wolf,  the 
minotaur,'  the  horse,  and  the  boar.  These  appear 
to  have  corresponded  to  the  five  divisions  of  the 
Roman  army  as  shown  on  page  614.  The  eagle 
(aquila)  was  carried  by  the  aquili/er  in  the  midst  of 
the  haetati,  and  we  may  suppose  the  wolf  to  have 
been  carried  among  the  principet,  and  so  on.  In 
the  second  consulship  of  Marius,  B.C.  104,  the  four 
quadrupeds  were  entirely  laid  aside  as  standards, 
the  eagle  being  alone  retained.  It  was  made  of 
silver  or  bronze,  and  with  expanded  wings,  but  was 
probably  of  a  small  size,  since  a  standard-bearer 
{rigmfer)  under  Julius  Caesar  is  said,  in  circum- 
stances of  danger,  to  have  wrenched  the  eagle  from 
its  staff,  and  concealed  it  in  inn  folds  of  his  girdle.* 
The  bronze  horse  just  represented  belonged  to  a 
Roman  standard,  and  is  delineated  but  a  little  less 
than  the  original :  it  is  preserved  in  the  collection 
at  Goodrich  Court.* 

Under  the  later  emperors  the  eagle  was  carried, 
as  it  had  been  for  many  centuries,  with  the  legion, 
a  legion  being  on  that  account  sometimes  called 
aquila.'  and,  at  the  same  time,  each  cohort  had  for 
its  own  ensign  the  serpent  or  dragon  {draco,  ipaxuv\ 
which  was  woven  on  a  square  piece  of  cloth  {teztilu 
anguis'),  elevated  on  a  gilt  staff,  to  which  a  cross- 
bar was  adapted  for  the  purpose,1  and  carried  by 
the  draconarhu.* 

Another  figure  used  in  the  standards  was  a  ball 
(pila),  supposed  to  have  been  emblematic  of  the  do- 
minion of  Rome  over  the  world  ;'  and  for  the  same 
reason,  a  bronze  figure  of  Victory  was  sometimes 
fixed  at  the  top  of  the  staff",  as  we  see  it  sculptured, 
together  with  small  statues  of  Mars,  on  the  Column 
of  Trajan  and  the  Arch  of  Constantine."  (See  the 
next  woodcut.)  Under  the  eagle  or  other  emblerr, 
was  often  placed  a  head  of  the  reigning  emperor, 
which  was  to  the  army  the  object  of  idolatrous  ado- 
ration." The  name  of  the  emperor,  or  of  him  win 
was  acknowledged  as  emperor,  was  sometimes  in- 


1.  (H.  N.,  x.,  4,  a.  i.)—%  (Feetna,  a.  t.  Minotaur.)— *  (FVr., 
it.,  1%)  —  4.  (Skalton,  Engraved  Ulnae,  i.,  pi.  4».)  —  5.  (Hirt., 
Ball.  Hiap.,  S».)  —6.  (Sidon.  Apoll.,  Cann.,  t.,  400.)  —7.  (The 
miaC,  Orat.,  i.,  p.  1  ;  xTiii.,  p.  107,  ed.  Dindorf. — Clandian,  i\ 
Com.  Honor.,  MS ;  n.  Com.  Honor.,  500.)— «.  (Veget.,  De  Re 
Mil.,  ii.,  11.  — Compare  Tac,  Ann.,  i.,  18.)  —  8.  (laid.,  Orig., 
XTiii.,  U— 10.  (Vial.  Caoaena,  Da  Big.  in  Grarrii  Thee.,  x.,  k. 
SMB.)  —  II.  (Joeoph.,  B.  J.,  ii.,  9,  4  ».  —  SaetOL,  Tiber- «t; 
Calig.,  14.— Tac,  Ann.,  i.,  3D,  41  ;  it.,  OB.) 
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scribed  in  the  same  situation.1  The  pole  used  to 
carry  the  eagle  had  at  its  lower  extremity  an  iron 
Mint  (ctupu)  to  fix  it  in  the  ground,  and  to  enable 
ne  aauilxfer,  in  case  of  need,  to  repel  an  attack.* 

The  minor  divisions  of  a  cohort,  called  centuries, 
had  also  each  an  ensign,  inscribed  with  the  number 
both  of  the  cohort  and  of  the  century.  By  this  pro- 
vision, together  with  the  diversities  of  the  crests 
worn  by  the  centurions  (vid.  Galea),  every  soldier 
was  enabled,  with  the  greatest  ease,  to  take  his 
place.*  (Compare  Amy,  p.  104,  and  Manifolds,  p. 
613.) 

The  standard  of  the  cavalry,  properly  called  vex- 
illmm,  was  a  square  piece  of  cloth  expanded  upon  a 
cross  in  the  manner  already  indicated,  and  perhaps 
surmounted  by  some  figure.* 

In  the  arch  of  Constantine  at  Rome  there  are 
four  sculptured  panels  near  the  top,  which  exhibit 
a  great  number  of  standards,  and  illustrate  some  of 
the  forms  here  described.  The  preceding  woodcut 
is  copied  from  two  out  of  the  four.  The  first  panel 
represents  Trajan  giving  a  kin;  to  the  Parthians : 
seven  standards  are  held  by  the  soldiers.  The 
second,  containing  five  standards,  represents  the 
nerformance  of  the  sacrifice  called  tuotetaurilia.1 


When  Constantine  had  embraced  Christianity,  a 
fignre  or  emblem  of  Christ,  woven  ir.  ijold  upon  pur- 
ple cloth,  was  substituted  for  the  K«d  of  the  em- 
peror. This  richly-ornamented  star,  ard  was  called 
laharum.* 

Since  the  movements  of  a  body  tf.  troops,  and  of 
every  portion  of  it,  were  regulated  by  the  standards, 
all  the  evolutions,  acts,  and  incidents  of  the  Roman 
army  were  expressed  by  phrases  derived  from  this 
circumstance.  Thus  signa  inferre  meant  to  ad- 
vance,' referre  to  retreat,  and  convertere  to  face 
about ;  efferre,  or  autrit  rellere,  to  march  out  of  the 
camp;'  ad  tigna  convenhe,  to  reassemble.*  Not- 
withstanding some  obscurity  in  the  use  of  terms,  it 
appears  that,  while  the  standard  of  the  legion  was 
properly  called  aeuila,  those  of  the  cohorts  were,  in 
>  special  sense  of  the  term,  called  *igna,  their  bear- 
ers being  tispiiferi,  and  that  those  of  the  manipuli, 
or  smaller  divisions  of  the  cohort,  were  denominated 
vexilla,  their  bearers  being  vexillarii.  Also,  those 
who  fought  in  the  first  ranks  of  the  legion,  before 
the  standards  of  the  legion  and  cohorts,  were  called 

1.  (Sattoa.,  Vrapu.,  «.)—«.  (Saatoa.,  J«L,  «.)—».  (Vef«., 
I.  i,-T«e.,  Ann.,  i.,  SO.)— 4.  (TartaU.,  Apotl.,  U.)—S.  (Birtoli, 
Aic.  Triumph.)— «.  (Prudent,  coat.  Sjmm.,  i.,  408,  488.— Ni- 
ce ph..  H.  E.,  Tii,  *7.)-7.  (Otar,  Belt  Gall., i.. S» ;  ii..  »•>- 
«  fVirg.,  Conn,.,  it.,  108.)— ».  ICtar,  B.  O.,  Ti,  1,  J7) 
fiX 


itntengnam.1  A  peculiar  application  of  the  Mima 
vexillarii  and  submgnani  is  explained  in  page  108. 

In  military  stratagems  it  was  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  conceal  the  standards.'  Although  the  Ro 
mans  commonly  considered  it  a  point  of  honour  to 
preserve  their  standards,  yet,  in  some  cases  of  ex- 
treme danger,  the  leader  himself  threw  them  among 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  in  order  to  divert  their  at- 
tention or  to  animate  his  own  soldiers.'  A  wounded 
or  dying  standard-bearer  delivered  it,  if  possible, 
into  the  hands  of  his  general,4  from  whom  he  had 
received  it  (tignis  aeceptit').  In  time  of  peace  the 
standards  were  kept  in  the  /Eeahium,  under  the 
care  of  the  Qcxstor. 

We  have  little  information  respecting  the  stand- 
ards of  any  other  nation  besides  the  Romans.  The 
banners  of  the  Parthians  appear  to  have  had  a  sim- 
ilar form  to  that  of  the  Romans,  but  were  more 
richly  decorated  with  gold  and  silk.  ( Vid.  Sekicdm.) 
A  golden  eagle  with  expanded  wings  was  the  royal 
standard  of  Persia.'  The  military  ensjgns  of  the 
Egyptians  were  very  various.  Their  sacred  ani- 
mals were  represented  in  them,7  and  in  the  paintings 
at  Thebes  we  observe  such  objects  as  a  king's 
name,  a  sacred  boat,  or  some  other  emblem,  applied 
to  the  same  purpose.'  The  Jewish  army  was  prob- 
ably marshalled  by  the  aid  of  banners ;'  but  not  so 
the  Greek,  although  the  latter  had  a  standard,  the 
elevation  of  which  served  as  a  signal  for  joining 
battle,  either  by  land"  or  by  sea."  A  scarlet  flag 
(deivwif)  was  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose." 

SIGNINUM  OPUS.  {Vid.  House,  Roman,  p. 
519.) 

*S1L,  a  term  applied  by  the  Romans  to  Yellow 
Ochre,  the  &xpa  of  the  Greeks.  "  It  appears  tn 
have  been  the  principal  yellow  pigment  of  the  in- 
dents.  Pliny  specifies  three  varieties :  the  Aui; 
which  was  the  best ;  the  Marmotvn,  which  may 
have  been  what  we  call  Stone  Ochre ;  and  the  Syr- 
ieum,  of  a  dull  colour,  named  from  the  island  of 
Syros ;  as  may  have  been  the  red  paint  also,  called 
by  the  same  name.  Sil  was  found  in  many  places, 
Vitruvius  observes,  but  the  Attic,  which  used  to  be 
the  best,  was  no  longer  to  be  obtained ;  because  the 
veins  of  it,  which  occurred  in  the  silver  mines  of 
Attica,  were  no  longer  now  explored.  It  is  de- 
scribed by  Dioscorides  as  light,  smooth,  free  from 
stone,  friable,  and  of  a  full  bright  yellow."" 

SILENTIA'BII.     (Vid.  Propositus) 

♦SILER,  a  tree  about  which  great  uncertainty 
prevails.  -  Marty  n  translates  it  "  Osier,"  but  speaks 
very  doubtfully  respecting  it.  Fee  makes  it  the 
same  with  the  iXun  of  the  Greeks,  and  refers  it  to 
the  Salix  viullina,  L.,  though  without  condemning 
the  opinion  of  Auguillara  and  Sprengel,  who  declare 
for  the  Salix  eaprea.  Pliny  merely  says  that  it  de- 
lights in  watery  places.1* 

•SILEX.  "  The  Silieu,"  says  Dr.  Moore,  "  of 
which  certain  kinds  are  specified  by  Pliny  as  fit  to 
be  used  in  building,  may  in  some  cases  have  been 
such  as  we  also  term  silicious ;  but  the  more  prob- 
able opinion  is,  that  the  name  silicet  was  some- 
what indiscriminately  applied  to  the  more  compact 
and  harder  stones.  The  Viridit  tilex,  which  so  re- 
markably resisted  fire,  which  was  never  abundant, 
may  perhaps  have  been  serpentine.  No  inference 
to  the  contrary  need  be  drawn  from  Pliny's  calling 
it  tUex,  for  he  presently  after  speaks  of  lime  made 


1.  (Catar,  B.  C,  i.,  4J,  44,  «.)-».  (Id.,  B.  0.,  rri.,  4».>-». 
(Flom..  i.,  II.)— i.  (Id.,  ir.,  4.)— 5.  (Tao..  Ann.,  i,  4S.>— «. 
(X«n.,  Cyr.,  Tii.,  1,  i  4 ;  An»b.,  I.,  10,  t  It.)— 7.  (Diod.  Situ, 
i.,  80.)  —  8.  (WiUunam,  Man.  and  Curt.,  i.,  p.  SS4.)  — 0.  (Pa. 
ii., ».— Cm*.,  ri.,  4.— la..  liii., ».)— 10.  (Poljrara.,  Hi.,  »,  t  tl 
— C.  Nap.,  ii.,  S,  ♦  *.)— 11.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  40.)— 1*.  (Porytn.,l , 
48,  v  S.)  — 13.  (Moore"!  Anc  Mineral.,  p.  *».  —  Plin.,  K  N, 
iimi..  96.— Dioacor.,  t  ,  108.)— 14.  (F««,  Flora  Do  Viigila,  a 
eliii.— Martyn  ad  Virj.,  Giiorg.,  ii.,  IS.) 
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tx  ttlice;'  as  Vitruvius  also  directs  that  it  be 
burned  '  de  alio  taxo  aut  silice.'  It  is  probable  that 
by  tiles  in  these  passages  is  meant  a  dark-coloured, 
compact  limestone.'" 

SILICE'RNIUM.     (Vid.  Fund.,  p.  462.) 

•SILPH'lUM  (olfywv),  a  kind  of  Laterpitium  or 
Asafatida,  forming  one  of  the  chief  natural  pro- 
ductions of  Cyrenaica.  It  was  fattening  for  cattle, 
rendering  their  flesh  also  tender,  and  was  a  useful 
aperient  for  man.  From  its  juice,  too,  when  knead- 
ed with  clay,  a  powerful  antiseptic  was  obtained. 
The  Bilphium  formed  a  great  article  of  trade,  and 
at  Rome  the  composition  just  mentioned  sold  for 
its  weight  in  silver.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
silphium  appeared  always  on  the  medals  of  Cyrene. 
Its  culture  was  neglected,  however,  when  the  Ro- 
mans became  masters  of  the  country,  and  pasturage 
*as  more  attended  to.  Captain  Beechy,  in  the 
course  of  his  travels  through  this  region,  noticed  a 
plant  about  three  feet  in  length,  very  much  resem- 
bling the  hemlock  or  wild  carrot.  He  was  told  that 
it  was  usually  fatal  to  the  camels  which  ate  of  it, 
and  that  its  juice  was  so  acrid  as  to  fester  the  flesh, 
if  at  all  excoriated.  He  supposed  it  to  be  the  sil- 
phium. Delia  Cella  describes,  apparently,  the  same 
production  as  an  umbelliferous  plant,  with  com- 
pound, indented  leaves,  fleshy,  delicate,  and  shining, 
without  any  involucrum ;  the  fruit  being  somewhat 
flattened,  surmounted  by  three  ribs,  and  furnished 
all  round  with  a  membrane  83  glossy  as  silk.  Cap- 
tain Smith  succeeded  in  bringing  over  a  specimen 
of  the  plant,  which  is  said  to  be  now  thriving  in 
Devonshire.  M.  Pacho  says  that  the  Arabs  call  it 
Derias,  and  he  proposes  to  class  the  plant  as  a  spe- 
cies of  Laserwort,  under  the  name  of  Laterpitium 
derias.  It  seems  to  resemble  the  Laterpitium 
fcrulaccum  of  Linnaeus.' 

*SILU'RUS  (oihmpoe),  the  name  of  a  numerous 
genus  of  fishes,  the  species  Glanit  belonging  to 
which  inhabits  the  fresh  waters  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa.  It  is  the  Sckeid  of  the  Germans,  and 
the  Sheat-fish  of  the  English,  and  is  the  largest  of 
the  fresh-water  fishes  of  Europe,  growing  some- 
times to  the  weight  of  160  lbs.  and  upward.  "The 
silurus  of  Ausonius,"  says  Adams,  "  has  been  re- 
ferred by  some  to  the  sturgeon  ;  this  opinion,  how- 
ever, is  untenable.  It  is  a  voracious  fish,  and  is 
found  in  the  Elbe,  the  Vistula,  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Danube.  It  is  therefore  natural  to  suppose  that 
mention  of  it  would  have  been  made  among  the 
fishes  of  the  Moselle,  which  forms  the  subject  of 
Ausonius's  poem,  the  Moselle  being  a  branch  of  the 
Rhine.'" 

SILVA'NI  ET  CARBO'NIS  LEX.  {Vid.  Lex 
Papiria  Pladtia,  p.  664.) 

•SIM'IA  {irWi/Koc )» the  Ape.  Buflbn,  treating  of 
monkeys,  says,  "  The  ancients  were  only  acquaint- 
ed with  one,  the  Pitkeeos  of  the  Greeks ;  the  Simla 
of  the  Latins  is  of  this  kind,  and  the  real  monkey, 
on  which  Aristotle,  Pliny,  and  Galen  have  institu- 
ted all  their  physical  comparisons,  and  founded  all 
their  relations  of  the  monkey  to  mankind :  but  this 
Pithecot,  this  monkey  of  the  ancients,  so  generally 
resembling  man  in  external  form,  and  still  more  so 
in  its  internal  organization,  nevertheless  differs 
from  it  in  an  essential  point,  the  size  of  the  human 
species  being  generally  above  five  feet,  while  that 
of  the  pithecot  is  seldom  more  than  a  fourth  of  that 
height.''  So  far  Buflbn.  "  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
however,"  remarks  Adams,  "that  the  species  of 
baboon  called  Papia  maimon,  or  Mandril,  answers 
best  to  the  ancient  accounts  of  the  pithecot.    It  is 


1.  (Moore'e  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  87.)  —  S.  (Theopbr.,  H.  P.,  tj., 
I.— Dioacor.,  lit.,  84.— Aathon'a  Clua.  Diet.,  I.  v.  Cyrenaica.)— 
1.  (iElian,  N.  A.  xii.,  *».-Arietot.,  H.  A ,  U.,  lj.-fom.,  H.  N., 
ir  ,  10.— Adame,  Append.,  i.  t.) 
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proper  to  mentioi,,  nowever,  that  Dr.  Trail  holds 
that  Aristotle's  description  of  the  pilkeeot  applies 
best  to  the  young  Barbary  ape,  or  Simia  Innut. 
The  idjtoc  was  a  species  of  monkey  having  a  long 
tail.  The  rowMtyaAot-  would  appear  to  have  been 
the  species  of  monkey  now  called  Magot,  which  is 
the  adult  Simia  Innut,  L.,  or  Barbary  ape.  Buflbn 
refers  the  naXXidpiZ  to  the  green  ape ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Trail,  it  may  rather  be  set  down  as  the 
Simia  tabaa  of  Senegal.  The  KepKoirUh/itoc  was  a 
monkey  with  a  tail,  as  its  name  implies.  Hardouio 
refers  it,  with  little  probability,  to  the  Marmot.  The 
XoipoiridriKot  of  Aristotle  cannot  be  determined  sat- 
isfactorily. Pennant  supposes  the  Simia  tenex  the 
representative  of  the  ancient  adrvpoc,  but  Dr.  Trail 
supposes  it  rather  some  species  of  large  baboon.'" 

•SINAPI  'oivT/m),  Mustard.    (Vid.  Napy.) 

StNDON.     ( Vid.  Pallium,  p.  718.) 

•SINOPICA  TERRA  (Zivwtikti  71?),  Sinopkj 
Earth,  a  species  of  red  ochre.  According  to  Sir 
John  Hill,  the  "  Rubrica  Sinopica  was  a  dense, 
heavy,  firm  substance,  of  a  deep  red  colour,  stain 
ing  the  fingers  on  handling,  and  of  a  styptic,  as- 
tringent taste."  From  Tournefort's  account  of  it, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  Adams  thinks,  that  it 
owes  its  colour  to  an  admixture  of  iron." 

*SION  (aiov),  a  plant,  oT  which  Speusippus  (cited 
by  Adams)  says  that  it  grows  in  water,  having  a 
head  like  the  Marsh  Parsley.  Sprengel  inclines, 
with  Fuchsius,  to  make  it  the  Veronica  anagailis 
but  mentions  that  others  took  it  for  the  Sium  lati- 
folium  or  anguttifolium.  Dierbach  makes  it  the 
Sium  modiflorum,  or  procumbent  Water  Parsnip.' 

SIPA'RIUM,  a  piece  of  tapestry  stretched  on  * 
frame,  which  rose  before  the  stage  of  the  theatre, 
and  consequently  answered  the  purpose  of  the 
drop-scene  with  us,  although,  contrary  to  our  pran- 
tice,  it  was  depressed  when  the  play  began,  so  ts 
to  go  below  the  level  of  the  stage  (aulaa  premun- 
tut*),  and  was  raised  again  when  the  performance 
was  concluded  (totluntur*).  From  the  last-cited  pas- 
sage we  learn  that  human  figures  were  represented 
upon  it,  whose  feet  appeared  to  rest  upon  the  stage 
when  this  screen  was  drawn  up.  From  a  passage 
of  Virgil'  we  farther  learn  that  the  figures  were 
sometimes  those  of  Britons  woven  in  the  canvass, 
and  raising  their  arms  in  the  attitude  of  lifting  up 
a  purple  curtain,  so  as  to  be  introduced  in  the  same 
manner  as  Atlantes,  Perse,  and  Caryatides. 

In  a  more  general  sense,  siparium  denoted  any 
piece  of  cloth  or  canvass  stretched  upon  a  frame.' 
{Vid.  Paiktino,  p.  702.) 

*S1'RIUS  (Xeiptoc)  and  PRO'CYON  (XlpoKvuv). 
"the  Greek  names  of  the  bright  stars  in  the  con- 
stellations of  the  Great  and  Little  Dog  (Canit  Ma- 
jor and  Minor).  These  are  Orion's  dogs,  accord- 
ing to  some,  and  those  of  minor  personages  ac 
cording  to  others :  the  whole  of  their  mythic  ex 
planations  form  a  strong  proof  that  these  constella- 
tions are  not  Greek  in  their  origin.  In  a  passage 
of  Hesiod,  he  has  been  supposed  to  speak  of  the 
sun  under  the  name  of  Sirius ;  and  Hesychius  de 
fines  the  word  to  mean  both  the  sun  and  the  dog 
star.  The  Egyptians  called  the  dog-star  Sothit, 
and  from  its  heliacal  rising  had  warning  that  the 
overflow  of  the  Nile  was  about  to  commence. 
Now  the  overflow  of  the  Nile  follows  the  summer 
solstice ;  whereas,  by  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes, the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius  is  now  about 
the  tenth  of  August.    The  greatest  heats  of  sum- 


1.  (Harduuin  ad  Plin.,  H.  N.,  Tiii.,  80.— Arietot.,  H.  A  ,  ii., 
7. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  t.)— 8.  (Theophr.,  De  Lapid.,  c.  98.— 
Dioacor.,  t.,  iii. — Adanu,  Append.,  a.  t.) — 3.  (Dioacor.,  ii.,  153.— 
Athen.,  ii.,  19. — Adams,  Append.,  a.  r. j — 4.  (Featna,  a,  t. — Cic^ 
Pror.  Cons.,  •.— Jut.,  Tiii.,  188.)— 4.  (Hor.,  EpisL,  II..  1.,  188.) 
— «.  (Ortd,  Met.,  iii.,  111-114.)— 7.  (Oeorg.,  iii.,  89.)— 8.  (O-iin- 
til.,n.,  !,♦«.) 
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mer  generally  follow  the  summer  solstice,  and  in 
ancient  times  it  was  observed  that  the  unhealthy 
and  oppressive  period  coincided  with  the  heliacal 
rising  of  the  dog-star.  We  say  the  dog-star,  with- 
out specifying  whether  it  was  Sirius  or  Procyon  ; 
it  is  uncertain  which  it  was,  and  may  have  been 
both,  for  the  heliacal  risings  do  not  differ  by  many 
days.  The  star  itself  was  in  Latin  canicula,  which 
should  seem  to  apply  to  the  lesser  dog,  and  Hor- 
ace says,  'Jam  Procyon  furit,'  &c.  Pliny  supports 
the  same  meaning  of  canicula,  and  perhaps  Hygi- 
nus ;  also  the  framers  of  the  Alphonsine  Tables, 
and  Bede  and  Kepler  among  the  moderns ;  while 
Germanicus  and  Julius  Firmicus,  with  Apian,  Mar- 
gini,  Argoli,  Stephens,  and  Petavius  among  the 
moderns,  contend  for  Sirius,  which  is  the  more 
common  opinion.  All  antiquity  ascribed  an  evil 
influence  to  the  star :  and  though  Geminus  among 
the  ancients,  and  Petavius  among  the  moderns, 
thought  that  the  effects  were  to  be  attributed  to  the 
sun  alone,  they  had  hardly  any  followers  until  the 
fall  of  judicial  astrology.  Even  at  this  day,  when 
the  heats  of  the  latter  part  of  summer  are  excess- 
ive, we  are  gravely  told  that  we  are  in  the  dog- 
days.  The  real  classical  dog-days  are  the  twenty 
days  preceding  and  the  twenty  days  following  the 
heliacal  rising  of  whichever  star  it  was,  whether 
Sirius  or  Procyon."1 

♦S I  S'A  R  U  M  (aiaapov).  "  Sprengel,  who  had 
formerly  held  this  to  be  the  Stum  Sttarum,  in  his 
last  work  declares  himself  a  convert  to  the  opinion 
of  Fuchsius,  who  made  it  to  be  the  Pastinaca  saliva, 
at  Garden  Parsnip."* 

SISTRUM  (otiarpov),  a  mystical  instrument  of 
music,  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  their  cer- 
emonies, and  especially  id  the  worship  of  Isis."  It 
was  held  in  the  right  hand  (see  woodcut),  and  sha- 
ken, from  which  circumstance  it  derived  its  name 
(era  rejmlsa  manu*).  Its  most  common  form  is 
seen  in  the  rig'it-hand  figure  of  the  annexed  wood- 
cut, which  represents  an  ancient  sistrum  formerly 


belonging  to  the  library  of  St.  Genovefa  at  Paris. 
Plutarch*  says  that  the  shaking  of  the  four  bars 
within  the  circular  apsis  represented  the  agitation 
of  the  four  elements  within  the  compass  of  the 
world,  by  which  all  things  are  continually  destroy- 
ed and  reproduced,  and  that  the  cat  sculptured  upon 
the  apsis  was  an  emblem  of  the  moon.  Apuleius* 
describes  the  sistrum  as  a  bronze  rattle  (en-turn  cre- 
ftiactdum),  consisting  of  a  narrow  plate  curved  like 
a  sword-belt  (balteus),  through  which  passed  a  few 
lods  that  rendered  a  loud,  shrill  sound.    He  says 


.  (Penny  Cyclopedia,  toJ.  xxii.,  p.  6S.)— t.  (Dioaoor.,  li.,  160. 
— Adama,  Append.,  ».  T.l— 9.  (Orid,  Met.,  ix.,  784.— Id.,  Amor., 
U.,  M,  II.— Id.  lb.,  iii.,  9.  M.— M.,  De  Ponto,  I,  1, 18.)— 4.  (Ti- 
Ml.,  i,  a,  S4.>— 5.  (De  la.  M  Oe.,  p.  670,  671,  ed.  Staph.)— 6. 
"     .  v'.p.llO,  ltl.ad.AId.) 


that  these  instruments  were  sometimes  made  of 
silver,  or  even  of  gold.  He  also  seems  to  intimat* 
that  the  shakes  were  three  together  (tergeminos  ic- 
tus), which  would  make  a,  rude  sort  of  music. 

The  introduction  of  the  worship  of  Isis  into  Ita- 
ly, shortly  before  the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian sera,  made  the  Romans  familiar  with  this  in 
strument.  The  "linigeri  calvi,  sistrataque  turbo,"' 
are  exactly  depicted  in  two  paintings  found  at  Pot 
tici,'  and  containing  the  two  figures  of  a  priest  ot 
Isis  and  a  woman  kneeling  at  her  altar,  which  are 
introduced  into  the  preceding  woodcut.  The  use 
of  the  sistrum  in  Egypt  as  a  military  instrument  to 
collect  the  troops,  is  probably  a  fiction.* 

Sistrum,  which  is,  in  fact,  like  Sckptrdm,  a  Greek 
word  with  a  Latin  termination,  the  proper  Latin 
term  for  it  being  crepitaculum,  is  sometimes  used 
for  a  child's  rattle.4 

*SISYMB'RIUM  (atavutpiov),  a  plant.  "  From 
the  description,"  says  Adams,  "which  Dioscorides 
gives  of  his  first  species,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  was  a  species  of  mint,  probably  the  Mentha  syl- 
testris,  as  Anguillara  contends.  The  other  species 
is  unquestionably  the  Nasturtium  officinale,  or  Wa- 
ter-cress.'" 

•SISYRINCH10N  (aunpvyxtov).  "Sprengei 
and  Stackhouse  make  this  plant  to  be  the  Iris  Sisy- 
rinchium,  in  which  opinion  they  are  supported  by 
Cordus,  Bauhin,  and  many  of  the  earlier  authori- 
ties. Schneider's  objection  appears  to  me  too 
fine-spun."* 

SITELLA.    (Tid.  Sitola.) 

SITONAI  (oiTuvat).    (Kid.  Srros.) 

SITOPHYLACES  (oiTofiXaKtc),  a  board  of  of- 
ficers, chosen  by  lot,  at  Athens.  They  were  at 
first  three,  afterward  increased  to  fifteen,  of  whom 
ten  were  for  the  city,  five  for  the  Piraeus.  Their 
business  was  partly  to  watch  the  arrival  of  the 
corn-ships,  take  account  of  the  quantity  imported, 
and  see  that  the  import  laws  were  duly  observed  ; 
partly  to  watch  the  sales  of  corn  in  the  market, 
and  take  care  that  the  prices  were  fair  and  reason- 
able, and  none  but  legal  weights  and  measures 
used  by  the  factors  ;  in  which  respect  their  duties 
were  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  agoranomi 
and  metronomi  with  regard  to  other  saleable  arti- 
cles. (Vid.  Srros.)  Demosthenes  refers  to  the  en- 
try in  the  books  of  the  sitophylaces  (ri/v  ttaoa  roU- 
oiTofiXafiv  airoypwtfv)  to  prove  the  quantity  of 
corn  imported  from  Pontus,  which  (he  says)  was 
equal  to  all  that  came  from  elsewhere,  owing  to 
the  liberality  of  Leucon,  king  of  the  Bosporus,  who 
allowed  corn  to  be  exported  from  Theudosia  to 
Athens  free  of  duty.*  These  books  were  probably 
kept  by  the  five  who  acted  for  the  Piraeus,  whose 
especial  business  it  would  be  to  inspect  the  car 
goes  that  were  unladen.' 

SITOS  (o-t'rof).  The  soil  of  Attica,  though  fa 
vourable  to  the  production  of  figs,  olives,  and  grapes, 
was  not  so  favourable  for  corn ;  and  the  population 
being  very  .considerable  in  the  flourishing  period  of 
the  Athenian  republic,  it  was  necessary  to  import 
corn  for  their  subsistence.  According  to  the  cal- 
culation of  BSckh,  which  does  not  materially  differ 
from  that  of  other  writers,  there  were  135,000  free 
men  and  365,000  slaves  residing  in  Attica.  The 
country,  which  contained  an  area  of  64,000  stadia, 
produced  annually  about  two  millions  of  medimni 
of  com,  chiefly  barley.  The  medimnus  was  about 
1  bushel,  3  gallons,  and  5-75  pints,  or  48  Attic  ^of- 


I.  (Mart.,  xii.,  ».)—».  (Ant.  d  Greolano,  t.  ii.,  p.  909-990.)— 
J.  (Vir|.,iBo.,Tiii.,6M.— Propert.,  iii.,  11,43.)— V  (Mirt.,  jnr , 
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»uuf.  A  xofwf  was  considered  a  fair  daily  allow- 
ance of  meal  (ti/ttpijaia  Tpoenj)  for  a  glare.  The  con- 
sumption of  the  whole  population  was  three  million 
tneriimni,  and  one  third,. therefore,  was  imported. 
It  name  from  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Euxine 
Sea  (Pontus,  as  it  was  called  by  the  Greeks),  and 
more  especially  from  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus  and 
the  Thracian  Chersonese ;  also  from  Syria,  Egypt, 
Libya,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  Sicily,  and  Eubrea.  The 
necessities  of  the  Athenians  made  them  exceed- 
ingly anxious  to  secure  a  plentiful  supply,  and  ev- 
ery precaution  was  taken  for  that  purpose  by  the 
government  as  well  as  by  the  legislator.  Sunium 
was  fortified,  in  order  that  the  corn  vessels  (airayo- 
yai  6fauAt()  might  come  safely  round  the  promon- 
tory. Ships  of  war  were  often  employed  to  con- 
voy the  cargo  (wapani/tireiv  tov  oItov)  beyond  the 
reach  of  an  enemy.1  When  Pollis,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian admiral,  was  stationed  with  his  fleet  off^Egi- 
na,  the  Athenians  embarked  in  baste,  under  the 
command  of  Chabrias,  and  offered  him  battle,  in 
order  that  the  corn-ships,  which  had  arrived  as  far 
as  Gersestus  in  Eubcea,  might  get  into  the  Piraeus.' 
One  of  the  principal  objects  of  Philip  in  bis  attack 
on  Byzantium  was  that,  by  taking  that  city,  he 
might  command  the  entrance  to  the  Emine,  and 
so  have  it  in  his  power  to  distress  the  Athenians  in 
the  corn-trade.  Hence  the  great  exertions  made 
by  Demosthenes  to  relieve  the  Byzantines,  of  the 
success  of  which  he  justly  boasts.' 

The  measures  taken  by  the  legislature  to  obtain 
supplies  of  corn  may  appear  harsh,  and  their  policy 
is  at  least  doubtful,  but  they  strongly  evince  the 
anxiety  of  the  people  on  this  subject.  Exportation 
was  entirely  prohibited,  nor  was  any  Athenian  or 
resident  alien  allowed  to  carry  corn  to  any  oth- 
er place  than  Athens  (ainryeiv  iXXoae  r)  'ASr/vafe). 
Whoever  did  so  was  punishable  with  death.'  Of 
the  corn  brought  into  the  Athenian  port,  two  thirds 
were  to  be  brought  into  the  city  and  sold  there.* 
No  one  might  lend  money  on  a  ship  that  did  not 
sail  with  an  express  condition  to  bring  a  return 
cargo,  part  of  it  corn,  to  Athens.  If  any  merchant, 
capitalist,  or  other  person,  advanced  money,  or  en- 
tered into  any  agreement  in  contravention  of  these 
laws,  not  only  was  he  liable  to  the  penalty,  but  the 
agreement  itself  was  null  and  void,  nor  could  he 
recover  any  sum  of  money,  or  bring  any  action  in 
respect  thereof.'  Information  against  the  offend- 
ers was  to  be  laid  before  the  hrt/teXirrai  tov  tfiito- 
piov.7  Strict  regulations  were  made  with  respect 
to  the  sale  of  corn  in  the  market.  Conspiracies 
among  the  corn-dealers  (omwuAoi)  to  buy  up  the 
corn  {owavtleOat),  or  raise  the  price  {owiordvai  raf 
Tut&f),  were  punished  with  death.  They  were  not 
allowed  to  make  a  profit  of  more  than  one  obol  in 
the  medimnus ;  and  it  was  unlawful  to  buy  more 
than  fifty  <pop/toi  at  a  time  It  is  not  certain  what 
the  size  of  a  fop/toe.  was :  Bockh  supposes  it  to  be 
about  as  much  as  a  medimnus.  These  laws  re- 
mind us  of  our  own  statutes  against  engrossing 
and  regrating ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  easi- 
ly evaded  by  the  corn-dealers.'  The  Bale  of  corn 
was  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a  special  board 
of  officers  called  oiTof6?*Ktt,  while  that  of  all  oth- 
er marketable  commodities  was  superintended  by 
the  agoranomi.'  It  was  their  business  to  see  that 
meal  and  bread  were  of  the  proper  quality,  and 
sold  at  the  legal  weight  and  price.  They  were 
bound  to  detect  the  frauds  of  the  factor  and  the  ba- 


1.  (Demosthenes,  De  Colon.,  MO,  »1 ;  o.  Polrcl.,  If  11.)- 3. 
(Xen.,  Hell.,  t.,  4, 4  61.)— ».  (Da  Coron.,  454,  SOT,  3*6.)— 4.  (De- 
atostb.,  e.  Phorm.,  918.— Ljrcnrg.,  a  Leocr.,  161,  ed.  Staph.)— 6. 
(Hsrpocr.,  i.  t.  'Er^ifAijrifciuirepiW)— «.  (Demo«b,,c  LecriU, 
•41.)— T.  (Meier,  Alt.  Proc.,  87.)— 8.  (ViA  the  speech  of  Ljeiss, 
car*  r5»  eiroruAav  —  DemoMh.,  c.  Dionreod.,  1*86.)— 9.  (Lvs., 
Mm  166,  ed.  3leph.)  '  ' 
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ker,  and  (if  we  may  believe  Lysias)  they  sornr 
times  suffered  death  for  their  want  of  vigilance 
The  mode  of  proceeding  against  them  was  by  elaay 
ytXia  before  the  senate.' 

Notwithstanding  these  careful  provisions,  sca>' 
cities  (otToieiat)  frequently  occurred  at  Athens,  ei 
ther  from  bad  harvests,  the  misfortunes  of  war,  oi 
other  accidental  causes.  The  state  then  made 
great  efforts  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people  by 
importing  large  quanties  of  corn,  and  selling  it  at  s 
low  price.  Public  granaries  were  kept  in  the  Ode- 
um, Pompeum,  Long  Porch,  and  naval  storehouse 
near  the  sea.*  Itruvat  were  appointed  to  get  in 
the  supply  and  manage  the  sale.  Demosthenes 
was  appointed  on  one  occasion  to  that  office.'  Per- 
sons called  iirodcurai  received  the  corn,  measured 
it  out,  and  distributed  it  in  certain  quantities.' 
Public-spirited  individuals  would  sometimes  import 
grain  at  their  own  expense,  and  sell  it  at  a  moder- 
ate price,  or  distribute  it  gratuitously.'  We  read 
of  the  Athenian  state  receiving  presents  of  com 
from  kings  and  princes.  Thus  Leucon,  king  of  the 
Bosporus,  sent  a  large  present,  for  which  he  had 
the  honour  of  ureXeia  (exemption  from  customs' du- 
ties) conferred  on  him  by  a  decree  of  the  people.* 
Psammeticus,  an  Egyptian  prince,  sent  a  present  in 
Olymp.  83,  4,  Demetrius  in  Olymp.  1 18,  3,  Sparta- 
cus,  king  of  Bosporus,  a  few  years  after.  In  later 
times,  that  made  by  the  Roman  Atticus  is  wefl 
known.  On  the  whole  of  this  subject  the  reader  it 
referred  to  Bockh,'  where  also  he  will  find  the  va- 
rious prices  of  meal  and  bread  at  Athens,  and  oth 
er  details,  copiously  explained.  As  to  the  duty  pay- 
able on  the  importation  of  corn,  see  Pbitticostb. 

£«rof  is  strictly  wheat  flour,  uX^ira  barley  flour, 
nvpoi  wheat,  KpiBai  barley,  upToe.  wheat  bread,  yrJfi 
barley  bread.  Ztrof,  however,  is  often  applied  to 
all  kinds  of  com,  and  even,  in  a  larger  sense,  to  pro- 
visions in  general.    (Vid.  21T0T  A1KH.) 

21TOT  AIKH  (o-trov  <!««/).  The  marriage  portion 
(;rpotf)  being  intended  as  a  provision  for  the  wife, 
although  it  was  paid  to  the  husband  by  her  father, 
brother,  or  other  natural  guardian  (xvpioc),  if  any- 
thing happened  to  sever  the  marriage  contract,  the 
husband,  or  his  representative,  was  bound  to  repay 
it;  or,  if  he  failed  to  do  so,  he  was  liable  to  pay  in- 
terest upon  it  at  the  rate  of  18  per  cent,  per  annum 
(fer"  tirvca  btoXoZf  rcKofopeiv).  This  was  the  law  in 
case  of  a  divorce,'  and  also  when,  after  a  contract 
of  marriage,  and  after  payment  of  the  marriage 
portion,  the  intended  husband  refused  to  perform 
his  engagement.*  Upon  the  death  of  the  husband 
without  children,  the  wife  and  her  money  went 
back  to  the  natural  guardian;"  but  if  he  died  leav- 
ing children,  she  had  the  option  of  staying  with 
them  or  going  back  to  her  icvptot.  If  she  did  the 
latter,  the  children  (or  their  guardian,  if  they  were 
under  age)  were  bound  to  pay  back  the  portion  to 
the  idpiot,  or  eighteen  per  cent,  interest  in  the 
mean  time."  And  if  she  married  again,  her  Kvpun 
was  bound  in  honour  to  give  the  same  sum  to  her  • 
new  husband.1*  Upon  the  transfer  of  a  woman 
from  one  husband  to  another,  which  was  not  un- 
common, the  rrpoi%  was  transferred  with  her.1'  A 
woman's  fortune  was  usually  secured  by  a  mort- 
gage of  the  husband's  property ;  but  whether  thi* 
was  so  or  not,  her  guardian,  in  any  of  the  cases 
above  mentioned,  might  bring  an  action  against  the 
party  who  unjustly  witbeld  it ;  6Uy  wpotxor,,  tc  !«- 


1.  (PUtner,  Proc.  nnd  Kief;.,  it,  149.)—*.  CP.xJax,  Ouml, 
il.,  46.— DemoMh.,  c.  Phono.,  018.)— >.  (Do  Coron.,  110.)— 4. 
(PolL,  Onora.,  riii,  1 14.)— 6.  (DemoMh.,  c.  Phorm.,  918.)— 6.  (De- 
mooth.,  c  Lepijn.,  467.— Fid.  Ieocr.,  TpanCir.,  370,  ed.  Steps.) 
7.  (Stsatsh.  der  Atben.,  i.,  84-107.)  — 8.  (Demosth.,  c.  Nee*. 
1363.)—  9.  (Demoeth.,  c.  Apbob.,  818.)— 10.  (Item,  De  Pjrns 
her.,41,  ed.  8teph.)— 11.  (Id.  ib.,  38,  46.)— 13.  (Demosthenes,! 
Boot..  De  Dote,  1010.)— 13.  (Id.,  c.  Onet    WMI 1 
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cover  the  i/rracipal,  AUui  aim,  for  the  interest. 
The  interest  was  called  otroc  (alimony  or  mainte- 
nance), because  it  was  the  income  out  of  which 
the  woman  had  to  be  maintained,  al  bftMfUvat  rpo- 
fai,  f)  diAo/Uvti  rrpoooioc  (if  rpo^v  raff  yvvatfiv.1 
The  word  oirot  is  often  used  generally  for  provis- 
ions, just  as  we  use  the  word  bread.  So  in  the 
law,  which  required  the  son  of  an  htUfoipof  to 
maintain  his  mother  when  he  came  of  age  and  took 
possession  of  her  inheritance,  the  expression  is  roe 
alrov  firrptlv  ry  iwrpl.*  The  allowance  for  rations 
given  to  soldiers  was  called  mrspio-tov.*  The  dixit 
alrov  was  tried  before  the  archon  in  the  Odeum, 
the  same  building  in  which  the  corn  granaries  were 
kept,  which  makes  it  not  improbable  that  in  earlier 
times  the  defendant  was  called  upon  to  pay  the  dam- 
ages in  kind,  that  is,  in  com  or  some  other  sort  of 
provisions ;  though  it  was  soon  found  to  be  more 
convenient  to  commute  this  for  a  money  payment. 
This  cause,  like  the  ducn  npout6c,  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  the  tfi/uivoi  iUat,  as  it  was  presumed 
that  the  woman  could  not  wait  long  for  the  means 
of  her  daily  subsistence.  It  was  dWpsrof ,  for  the 
damages  were  clearly  liquidated,  being  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  calculation,  when  the  payment  of  the  mar- 
riage portion  was  proved.* 

♦S1TTA  (<Ti'rro).  According  to  Gesner,  who  fol- 
lows the  authority  of  Turner,  this  is  the  bird  called 
Nuthatch,  namely,  the  Sitta  Europaa.* 

SITULA,  dim.  SITELLA  (vopta),  was  probably 
a  bucket  or  pail  for  drawing  and  carrying  water,* 
but  was  more  usually  applied  to  the  vessel  from 
which  lots  were  drawn :  nulla,  however,  was 
more  commonly  used  in  this  signification.7  It  ap- 
pears that  the  vessel  was 'filled  with  water  (as 
tmong  the  Greeks,  whence  the  word  iipia),  and 
•Jiat  the  lots  (tortet)  were  made  of  wood ;  and  as, 
iliough  increasing  in  size  below,  it  had  a  narrow 
neck,  only  one  lot  could  come  to  the  top  of  the  wa- 
ter at  the  same  time,  when  it  was  shaken  (tilu- 
tam  hue  tecum  a/erto  cum  aqua  et  gortes*).  The  ves- 
sel used  for  drawing  lots  was  also  called  urna  or 
««.«  as  well  as  titula  or  tittUa.* 

It  is  important  to  understand  the  true  meaning 
of  sitella,  since  almost  all  modern  writers  have  sup- 
posed that  the  name  of  sitella  or  cista  was  given  in- 
differently to  the  ballot-box,  into  which  those  who 
voted  in  the  comitia  and  courts  of  justice  cast  their 
tabelle ;  but  W  under"  has  proved  that  the  opinion 
of  Manntius"  is  correct,  who  maintained  that  the 
sitella  was  the  urn  from  which  the  names  of  the 
tribes  or  centuries  were  drawn  out  by  lot,  so  that 
each  might  have  its  proper  place  in  voting,  and  that 
the  cista  was  the  box  into  which  the  tabelue  were 
cast  (citta*  mffragiorum  in  comtltt*1*).  The  form 
of  the  cista  is  preserved  on  a  coin  of  the  Cassian 
gens,  figured  by  Spanheim,"  where  a  man  is  repre- 
sented in  the  act  of  placing  a  tabella,  marked  with 
the  letter  A  (i.  e.,  absolvo)  in  the  cista.  This  cista, 
which  is  represented  in  the  annexed  cut,  is 
evidently  made  of  wicker  or  similar  work 
(to  which  Tibullus"  alludes  in  the  line  "  Et 
lent  oeeultu  tontcia  data  tacrie"),  and  there- 
fore could  not  possibly  be  used  in  the  drawing  of 


1.  (Banner.,  a.  t.  STnc.— FoUox,  Onom.,  Tiii., 33.— Demoath., 
r.  Aphob.,  839,  8S4.)  —  1.  (Dm.,  c.  Steph.,  ll».) — ».  (Bockh, 
Staatea.  dar  AUun.,  i.,  393.)— 4.  (Suidaa,  a.  t.  'Qlum.—foUai, 
Oaoaa.,  iii.,  47 ;  n.,  1S3 ;  Tiii.,  tl,  S3.— Meier,  An.  Proc.,  43, 
4t3-4t7.— Plainer,  Proc  nod  Klag.,  ii.,  MS.)— 5.  (Arietot.,  H. 
A., »., 1  —  Adama,  Append.,  •. ».)—«.  (Plant.,  Amph.,  ii.,  3, 39.) 
7.  (Id.,  Cm.,  il.,  »,  M,  43  ;  ii..  «,  7, 11— Lit.,  >xt.,  1 ;  ill.,  18.) 
•.  (Plant.,  Cae.,  ii.,  4,  17.— Cic.  ia  Verr.,  ii.,  s,  SI.— Vopiac, 
Prob,  8.)— •.  (Cic  ia  Valin.,  14.— Val.  Max..Ti.,S,  ♦  4.— virg., 
jEa.,Ti.,  411,  *c— Lnc  in,  r.,  394,  with  echo!.— Compere  Pen., 
ml,  48.)  — 10.  (Codei  Erfnteuis,  p.  clnii.,  *c)  — If.  (De  Co- 
aitiie  Rom.,  e.  IS,  p.  St7,  ed.  Grrr.) — It.  (Plin.,  R.  N.,  xxxiK., 
,  •.  7. — Anctnr.  ad  Henna.,  i.,  13.— Peeudo-Aectm.  ad  Cic,  DiT., 
,  p.  106,  ad.  Orelli.)  —  13.  (De  Prrat.  et  nan  Naminn.,  p.  S80, 
•4.  lfll.y~li.  (L,  7,  48.) 


lots,  since  we  know  that  the  vessels  used  for  tuai 
purpose  were  filled  with  water.  The  form  of  the 
sitella  is  also  given  by  Spanheim,'  from  an- 
other coin  of  the  Cassian  gens.  (See  cut  an- 
nexed.) This  account  has  been  taken  from  a 
very  excellent  dissertat  ion  by  Wunder  on  the  abo v*- 
mentioned  work. 

SITTYBiE.    (Vid.  Linus,  p.  688.) 

•SMARAGDUS  (apjlpaydoc ),  the  Emerald.  "  The 
ancients,"  says  Sir  John  Hill, "  distinguished  twelve 
kinds  of  emerald,  some  of  which,  however,  seem 
to  have  been  rather  stones  of  the  prasiua  or  jaspei 
kind,  and  others  no  more  than  coloured  crystals 
and  spars  from  copper  mines."  "  As  for  the  statues, 
obelisks,  and  pillars,"  observes  Dr.  Moore,  "  formed 
of  emeralds  of  prodigious  size,  mentioned  by  Theo- 
phrastus,  Pliny,  and  others,  they  were  of  some  one 
or  other  of  the  several  more  abundant  minerals 
that  have  been  already  suggested,  or  else  of  colour- 
ed glass.  Larcher  thinks  the  pillar  of  emerald 
which  Herodotus  saw  in  the  Temple  of  Hercules  at 
Tyre,  and  which  shone  at  night,  was  a  hollow 
cylinder  of  glass,  within  which  lamps  were  placed. 
Theophrastus  himself,  speaking  of  this  column,  sug- 
gests that  it  may  be  a  false  emerald ;  for  such,  says 
he,  there  are.  And  such  there  are,  even  at  the 
present  day,  which  pass  for  native  stones.  Beck- 
mann  says  that  a  piece  of  glass  in  the  monastery 
of  Reichenau,  seven  inches  long,  and  weighing  88 
lbs.,  and  a  large  cup  at  Genoa,  which  is,  however, 
full  of  flaws,  are  given  out  to  be  emeralds,  even  to 
the  present  time.  It  is  very  probable  that  our 
emerald  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  many 
varieties  of  smaragdi  mentioned  by  the  ancients. 
Dutens  doubts  if  it  was  known  to  them ;  and  from 
the  researches  and  the  positive  assertion  of  Taver- 
nier,  it  appears,  at  least,  that  no  locality  of  emerald 
ia  known  in  Asia  or  its  islands."* 

♦SMARIS  (aaaplc),  a  species  of  Ash,  the  Sparui 
Smarts,  L.,  or  Pickerel.' 

•SMILAX  (07/aofl,  Bindweed.    (Vid.  Milax.) 

SMILE  (euOq).    (Vid.  Dolabka.) 

*SMIR1S  (ouipic)  or  SMYRIS  (outpte),  the  Em- 
ery of  British,  and  Emeril  of  French  mineralogists. 
It  was  used  by  the  ancients,  as  it  is  by  the  lapi- 
daries of  the  present  day,  in  polishing  hard  stones. 
It  consists  principally  of  alumine,  with  a  small  pro- 
portion of  silex  and  iron."* 

•SMYRNA  (auvpva),  Myrrh.  "  It  is  not  yet  well 
ascertained,"  says  Adams,  "  what  is  the  nature  of 
the  tree  which  produces  the  Myrrh  of  the  East 
Bruce,  the  Abyssinian  traveller,  supposed  it  a  spe- 
cies of  Acacia  or  Mimosa.  The  ancients  describe 
two  kinds  of  liquid  myrrh,  under  the  name  of  utoktji  : 
the  finest  is  that  which  runs  fluid  from  the  tree 
without  cutting  -,  the  other  was  a  fluid  myrrh  taken 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  larger  pieces  of  the  solid 
kind."* 

SOCCUS,  dim.  SO'CCULUS,  was  nearly,  if  not 
altogether,  equivalent  in  meaning  to  Ckkpida,  and 
denoted  a  slipper  or  low  shoe,  which  did  not  fit 
closely,  and  was  not  fastened  by  any  tie.'  Shoe* 
of  this  description  were  worn,  more  especially 
among  the  Greeks,  together  with  the  Pallium,  both 
by  men  and  by  women.  But  those  appropriated  to 
the  female  sex  were  finer  and  more  ornamented' 
(soccut  mulitbrii'),  although  those  worn  by  men 
were  likewise,  in  some  instances,  richly  adorned, 
according  to  the  taste  and  means  of  the  wearer.' 
Caligula  wore  gold  and  pearls  upon  his  slippers." 


1.  (1.0.)— 3.  (HiU  ad  Theophr.,  De  Lapid.,  c  44.  —  Moore'l 
Ant.  Mineral.,  p.  ISO.)— 3.  (Arietot.,  B.  A.,  Tiii.,  30— Plia.,  B. 
N.,  xxxii.,  11.)— 4.  (Dioacor.,  t.,  16S. — Adama,  Append.,  a.  T.)— 
S.  (Theophr.,  B.  P.,  ix.,  1.  —  Dioeco,., ..,  77,  78.  — Adama,  Ap- 
pend., a.  t.)— 8.  (laid.,  Orig.,  iii.,  ».)  —  7.  (Ptin.,  H.  N.,  ix 
35,  •.».)— 8.  (Saetnn.,  Celig .,  58.—  Vitell.,  ».)  —  ».  (Plant 
Beech.,  ii.,  3, 98.)  — 10.  (Sen.,  De  Ben.,  ii..  It.  —  Plia    B.  N 
xxxtu.,  t,  a.  6.) 
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For  the  reasons  mentioned  under  the  articles 
Baza  and  Cicpida,  the  soccus  was  worn  by  comic 
actors,1  and  was  in  this  respect  opposed  to  the 
Cothurnus.*  The  annexed  woodcut  is  taken  from 
an  ancient  painting  of  a  buffoon  (Mimdi),  who  is 


dancing  in  loose  yellow  slippers  (hUtum  sDccum*). 
This  was  one  of  their  most  common  colours.*  ( Vid. 
Solxa.) 

SOCIETAS.  Societas  is  classed  by  Gaius* 
among  those  obligationes  which  arise  consensu. 
When  several  persons  unite  for  a  common  purpose, 
which  is  legal,  and  contribute  the  necessary  means, 
such  a  union  is  societas,  and  the  persons  are  socii. 
The  contract  of  societas  might  either  be  made  in 
words,  or  by  the  acts  of  the  parties,  or  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  parties  signified  through  third  persons. 
A  societas  might  be  formed  either  for  the  sake  of 
gain  to  arise  from  the  dealings  and  labour  of  the 
socii  (quatstus),  or  not.  Societas  for  the  purpose  of 
questus  corresponds  to  the  English  partnership.  A 
societas  might  be  formed  which  should  comprise 
all  the  property  of  the  socii  (societas  omnium  bono- 
rum) ;  in  which  case,  as  soon  as  the  societas  was 
formed,  all  the  property  of  all  the  socii  immediately 
became  common  (res  coiuntium  continue  communi- 
cants). But  the  societas  might  be  limited  to  a 
part  of  the  property  of  the  socii  or  to  a  single  thing, 
as  the  buying  and  selling  of  slaves,  or  to  carry  on 
trade  in  a  particular  thing  in  a  particular  place.' 
The  communion  of  property  in  a  societas  might 
also  be  limited  to  the  use  of  the  things. 

Each  socius  was  bound  to  contribute  towards 
the  objects  of  the  societas  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  contract.  But  it  was  not  necessary  that  all 
the  socii  should  contribute  money ;  one  might  sup- 
ply money,  and  another  might  supply  labour  (opera), 
and  the  profit  might  be  divisible  between  them,  for 
the  labour  of  one  might  be  as  valuable  as  the  money 
of  the  other  In  the  case  of  Roscius  the  actor, 
Fannius  had  a  slave  Panurgus,  who,  by  agreement 
between  Roscius  and  Fannius,  was  made  their 
joint  property  (communis).  Roscius  paid  nothing 
for  his  one  half  of  the  man,  but  he  undertook  to  in- 
struct him  in  his  art.  Apparently  they  became 
partners  in  the  man  in  equal  shares,  for  Cicero 
complains  of  the  terms  of  the  societas  on  the  part 
of  Roscius,  whose  instruction  was  worth  much 
more  than  the  price  of  the  slave  before  he  was 
taught  his  art.'  The  agreement  between  the  socii 
might  aiso  be,  that  one  socius  should  sustain  no 
loss  and  should  have  a  share  of  the  gain,  provided 
hi*  labour  was  so  valuable  as  to  render  it  equitable 
for  him  to  become  a  partner  on  such  terms.    If  the 


1.  (Hor.,  Ep.  >d  Pi..,  80,  SO.)  — 2.  (Mm.,  Tiii.,  S,  II.— Plin., 
Epiit.,  ii.,  7.)— 3.  (Cttull.,  Epilhal.  Jul.,  10.)  — 4.  (De  L'Jkul- 
•ar»,  S«Jt.Thc»t.,  pi.  i».)— 5.  (iii.,  135.)— 6.  (Cio.,  Pro  P.  Quiu- 
<i»,  c  3.)— 7.  (Cic,  Pro  Q.  Raw.  Com.,  10.) 
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shares  of  the  socii  were  not  fixed  by  agreement, 
they  were  considered  to  be  equal.  One  partner 
might  have  two  or  more  shares,  and  another  might 
have  only  one,  if  their  contributions  to  the  societal 
in  money  or  in  labour  were  in  these  proportions. 
If  the  agreement  was  merely  as  to  the  division  of 
profit,  it  followed  that  the  socii  must  bear  the  losses 
in  the  same  proportion.  Each  socius  was  answer- 
able to  the  others  for  his  conduct  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  business ;  he  was  bound  to  use  dUi- 
gentia,  and  was  answerable  for  any  loss  through 
culpa.  The  action  which  one  socius  had  against 
another  in  respect  of  the  contract  of  partnership 
was  an  actio  directa,  and  called  pro  socio  (arbitruu 
pro  socio').  The  action  might  be  bronght  for  any 
breach  of  the  agreement  of  partnership,  for  an  ac- 
count, and  for  a  dissolution.  A  partner  might 
transfer  his  interest  to  another  person,  but  this 
transfer  did  not  make  that  other  person  a  partner, 
for  consent  of  all  parties  was  essential  to  a  societas ; 
in  fact,  such  a  transfer  was  a  dissolution  of  the 
partnership,  and  the  person  to  whom  the  transfer 
was  made  might  have  his  action  de  communi  divi- 
dundo. 

Each  socius  had  a  right  of  action  in  proportion 
to  his  interest  against  any  person  with  whom  any 
of  the  socii  had  contracted,  if  the  socii  had  com- 
missioned him  to  make  the  contract,  or  had  ap 
proved  of  the  contract,  or  if  it  was  an  action  ari- 
sing from  a  delict.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Roscius 
and  Fannius,  they  had  severally  sued  a  third  person 
in  respect  of  their  several  claims  as  partners,  and 
yet  Fannius  still  claimed  the  half  of  what  Roscius 
had  recovered  in  respect  of  his  share  in  the  partner- 
ship.' In  all  other  cases  the  person  who  made  the 
contract  could  alone  sue.  All  the  socii  could  be 
sued  if  they  had  all  joined  in  the  contract  with  a 
third  person,  and  each  in  proportion  to  his  share. 
If  one  socius  contracted  on  behalf  of  all,  being  com- 
missioned to  do  so,  all  were  liable  to  the  full  amount. 
If  a  socius  borrowed  money,  the  other  socii  were  in 
no  case  bound  by  his  contract,  unless  the  money 
had  been  brought  into  the  common  stock.  In  fact, 
the  dealings  of  one  partner  did  not  bind  the  other 
partners,  except  in  such  cases  as  they  would  be 
bound  independent  of  the  existence  of  the  societas. 
Condemnatio  in  an  actio  pro  socio  was  sometimes 
attended  with  Infamia. 

A  societas  could  be  ended  at  the  pleasure  of  any 
one  of  the  socii :  any  member  of  the  body  could 
give  notice  of  dissolution  when  he  pleased  (renun- 
tiare  socictati),  and  therefore  the  societas  was  dis- 
solved (soltitur).  But  in  the  case  of  a  Bocielas  om- 
nium bonorum,  if  one  socius  had  been  appointed 
heres,  he  could  not,  by  giving  notice  of  dissolution, 
defraud  his  copartners  of  their  share  of  the  heredi- 
tas.  The  death  of  a  partner  dissolved  the  societas, 
and  a  capitis  diminutio  was  said  lo  have  the  same 
effect.  If  the  property  of  any  one  of  the  socii  was 
sold  either  publice  (bonorum  pubttcatio)  or  privatim, 
the  societas  was  dissolved.  It  was  also  dissolved 
when  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  formed  was  ac- 
complished, or  the  things  in  which  there  was  a  soci- 
etas had  ceased  to  exist 

If,  on  the  dissolution  of  a  partnership,  there  was 
no  profit,  but  a  loss  to  sustain,  the  loss  was  borne, 
as  already  stated,  by  the  socii  in  proportion  to  their 
shares  If  one  man  contributed  money  and  another 
labour,  and  there  was  a  loss,  how  was  the  loss 
borne  1  If  the  money  and  the  labour  were  con 
sidered  equivalent,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that, 
until  the  partnership  property  were  exhausted  by 
the  payment  of  the  debts,  there  should  be  no  pe- 
cuniary contribution  by  the  person  who  supplied 


1   (Cio.,  Pro  Q.  Roto.  Com.,  ».)— J.  (Pro  Q.  Row.  Com.,  II, 
17, 18.) 
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tbe  labour  Tl.is  principle  u  a  consequence  of 
what  Gains  states,  that  the  capital  of  one  and  the 
labour  of  another  might  be  considered  equal,  and 
the  gain  might  be  divided ;  and  if  there  was  a  loss, 
the  loss  must  be  divided  in  the  same  proportion. 

Societates  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  farm- 
ing the  public  revenues.1    (Vid.  Public  mi.) 

SO'CII  (avfiftaxoi).  In  the  early  times,  when 
Rome  formed  equal  alliances  with  any  of  the  sur- 
rounding nations,  these  nations  were  called  Socii.* 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  Latin  league,  when  the 
name  Latixi,  or  nomen  Lattnum,  was  artificially 
applied  to  a  great  number  of  Italians,  few  only  of 
whom  were  real  inhabitants  of  the  old  Latin  towns, 
and  the  majority  of  whom  had  been  made  Latins 
by  the  will  and  the  law  of  Rome,  there  necessarily 
arose  a  difference  between  these  Latins  and  the 
Socii,  and  the  expression  Socii  nomen  Lattnum  is 
one  of  the  old  asyndeta,  instead  of  Soch  et  nomen 
Lattnum.  The  Italian  allies,  again,  must  be  distin- 
guished from  foreign  allies.  Of  tbe  latter  we  shall 
speak  hereafter.  The  Italian  allies  consisted,  for 
the  most  part,  of  such  nations  as  had  either  been 
conquered  by  the  Romans,  or  had  come  under  their 
dominion  by  other  circumstances.  When  such  na- 
tions formed  an  alliance  with  Rome,  they  generally 
retained  their  own  laws ;  or  if  at  first  they  were 
not  allowed  this  privilege,  they  afterward  received 
them  back  again.  The  condition  of  the  Italian  al- 
lies varied,  and  mainly  depended  upon  the  manner 
is  which  they  had  come  under  the  Roman  domin- 
ion ;'  but,  in  reality,  they  were  always  dependant 
upon  Rome.  Niebuhr*  considered  that  there  were 
two  main  conditions  of  the  Socii,  analogous  or  equal 
to  those  of  the  provincials,  that  is,  that  they  were 
either  faderati  or  liberi  (immune*').  The  former 
were  such  as  had  formed  an  alliance  with  Rome, 
which  was  sworn  to  by  both  parties ;  the  latter 
were  those  people  to  whom  the  senate  had  restored 
their  autonomy  after  they  were  conquered,  such  as 
the  Hernican  towns.'  But  the  condition  of  each 
of  these  classes  must  again  have  been  modified  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  The  cases  in  which 
Rome  had  an  equal  alliance  with  nations  or  towns 
of  Italy  became  gradually  fewer  in  number :  alli- 
ances of  this  kind  existed  indeed  for  a  long  time 
with  Tibur,  Preneste,  Naples,  and  others,'  but 
these  places  were  nevertheless,  in  reality,  as  de- 
pendant as  the  other  Socii.  It  was  only  a  few 
people,  such  as  the  Camertes  and  the  Heracleans, 
that  maintained  tbe  rights  of  their  equal  alliance 
with  Rome  down  to  a  very  late  time.*  With  these 
few  exceptions,  most  of  the  Italians  were  either 
Socii  (in  the  later  sense)  or  Latini.  During  the 
latter  period  of  the  Republic  they  bad  the  connubium 
with  Rome,'  but  not  tbe  suffrage  of  the  Latins. 
It  sometimes  happened,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mace- 
donian Onesimus,  that  a  foreign  individual  was 
honoured  by  the  senate  by  being  registered  among 
the  Italian  Socii  (in  tociorum  formuUm  referre),  and 
in  this  case  the  senate  provided  him  with  a  house 
and  lands  in  some  part  of  Italy." 

Although  the  allies  had  their  own  laws,  the  sen- 
ate, in  cases  where  it  appeared  conducive  to  the 
general  welfare,  might  command  them  to  submit  to 
any  ordinance  it  might  issue,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
senatus  consultum  De  Baccbanalibus."  Many  reg- 
ulations, also,  which  were  part  of  the  Roman  law, 


1.  (Oaioa,  iii.,  148-IM —  Dig.  17,  tit.  l—lm.,  iii.,  tit.  *».— 
Cod.,  it  ,  tit.  17.— Mdhleabrucb,  Doctrina  Paadectaram.— Mack- 
eider,  Uhlbach,  Ac  —  Hum,  Dio  Colpa  4m  Bom.  Rechtt,  ». 
48,«.)— S.  (LiT.,  ii.,*3.)— 1.  (Id.,  vih.,S»;  ix.,  ».)—•.  (Hitt. 
of  Rome,  iii.,  p.  616.) — ft.  (Cic,  c.  Verr.,  iii.,  6.)  — 6.  (Lie.,  ix., 
II.)— 7.  (PoItb.,  «.,  14.— Lit.,  xliii.S.— Cic.  Pro  B»lb.,  8.)— 8. 
(Lit.,  inin..  4ft.  —  Plat.,  Mar.,  S&  —  Cic,  Pro  Balb.,  SO  ;  Pro 
trch.,  4.)  —  9.  (Diodur.,  Excerpt.  Mai,  in™.,  6.)  — 10.  (Lit., 
cIit..  16.)— II   (Lit.,  xxxix.,  14.) 


especially  such  as  related  to  usury,  sureties,  wills, 
and  innumerable  other  things,'  .were  introduced 
among  the  Socii,  and  nominally  received  by  them 
voluntarily.*  The  Romans  thus  gradually  united 
the  Italians  with  themselves,  by  introducing  their 
own  laws  among  them  ;  but,  as  they  did  not  grant 
to  them  the  same  civic  rights,  the  Socii  ultimately 
demanded  them,  arms  in  their  hands. 

Among  the  duties  which  the  Italian  Socii  had  to 
perform  towards  Rome,  the  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal ones :  they  had  to  send  subsidies  in  troops, 
money,  corn,  ships,  and  other  things,  whenever 
Rome  demanded  them.'  The  number  of  troops  re- 
quisite for  completing  or  increasing  the  Roman  ar- 
mies was  decreed  every  year  by  the  senate,'  and 
the  consuls  fixed  the  amount  which  each  allied  na- 
tion had  to  send,  in  proportion  to  its  population  ca- 
pable of  bearing  arms,  of  which  each  nation  was 
obliged  to  draw  up  accurate  lists,  called  formula  ' 
The  consul  also  appointed  tbe  place  and  time  at 
which  the  troops  of  the  Socii,  each  part  under  its 
own  leader,  had  to  meet  him  and  his  legions.'  The 
infantry  of  the  allies  in  a  consular  army  was  usually 
equal  in  numbers  to  that  of  the  Romans ;  the  cav- 
alry was  generally  three  times  the  number  of  the 
Romans;'  but  these  numerical  proportions  were 
not  always  observed.'  The  consuls  appointed 
twelve  prefects  as  commanders  of  the  Socii,  and 
their  power  answered  to  that  of  the  twelve  military 
tribunes  in  the  consular  legions.*  These  prefect*, 
who  were  probably  taken  from  the  allies  themselves, 
and  not  from  the  Romans,  selected  a  third  of  the 
cavalry,  and  a  fifth  of  the  infantry  of  the  Socii,  who 
formed  a  select  detachment  for  extraordinary  cases, 
and  who  were  called  the  atraorixnarn.  The  re 
matning  body  of  the  Socii  was  then  divided  into  two 
parts,  called  the  right  and  left  wing.1'  The  infantry 
of  tbe  wings  was,  as  usual,  divided  into  cohorts,  ar  i) 
the  cavalry  into  turme.  In  some  cases,  also,  legion 
were  formed  of  the  Socii."  Pay  and  clothing  wer 
given  to  the  allied  troops  by  the  states  or  towns  to 
which  they  belonged,  and  which  appointed  quaestors 
or  paymasters  for  this  purpose;"  but  Rome  furnish- 
ed them  with  provisions  at  the  expense  of  the  Re- 
public :  the  infantry  received  the  same  as  the  Ro- 
man infantry,  but  the  cavalry  only  received  two 
thirds  of  what  was  given  to  the  Roman  cavalry." 
In  the  distribution  of  the  spoil  and  of  conquered 
lands,  they  frequently  received  the  same  store  as 
the  Romans."  The  Socii  were  also  sometimes  sent 
out  as  colonists  with  the  Romans."  They  were 
never  allowed  to  take  up  arms  of  their  own  accord, 
and  disputes  among  them  were  settled  by  the  sen- 
ate. Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  Socii  fell  gradu- 
ally under  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  senate  and  the 
magistrates  of  Rome ;  and  after  the  year  B.C.  173, 
it  even  became  customary  for  magistrates,  when 
they  travelled  through  Italy,  to  demand  of  the  au- 
thorities of  allied  towns  to  pay  homage  to  them,  to 
provide  them  with  a  residence,  and  to  furnish  them 
with  beasts  of  burden  when  they  continued  theii 
journey."  Gellius"  mentions  a  number  of  other 
vexations  which  the  Roman  magistrates  inflicted 
upon  the  Socii,  who  could  not  venture  to  seek  any 
redress  against  them.  The  only  way  for  the  allies 
to  obtain  any  protection  against  such  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings, was  to  enter  into  a  kind  of  clientela  with 


1.  (Lit.,  kit.,  7.— Gaitu,  iii.,  131,  4c— Cic,  Pro  Balb.,  8.) 
— s.  (Cic,  I.  c— Cell.,  iTi.,  II ;  xix.,  8.)— *,  (Lir.,  xtri.,  19 : 
xxriii.,45;  xxxt.,  16,  Ac)— 4.  (Lit.,  paarini.)— ft.  (Id.,  xxxiT., 
SO.— Polyo.,  Ti..  SI,  SO.— LiT.,  nil.,  57;  xxrii.,  10.)— «.  (Polyb., 
1.  c— Lit.,  xxxiT..  96 :  xxxti.,  3 ;  xli.,  ft.)— 7.  (Porrbv,  iii.,  108 : 
Ti.,  16,  *>.>— 8.  (Polyb.,  ii.,  M ,  iii.,  TS.)—  9.  (Id.,  Ti„  SO,  J7.>— 
10.  (Polyb.,  l.c— Lir.,  xxxi.,  SI  ;  xxxt.,  ft.)— II.  (Lit.,  xurii., 
39.)—  II.  (Polyb.,  Ti.,  SI.— Cic,  c  Verr.,  r.,  14.)— 13.  (Polyb., 
Ti.,  ».  —  Cic,  Pro  Balb.,  SO.)  — 14.  (Lit.,  il„  41 ;  xli.,  7,  II ; 
x!t.,«I  Tin. ,4.)— 1».  <Appi»o,DeBell.CiT.,i.,»4.)~ 16.  (Lit.. 
xlil.,  1.  — 17.  Ii.,  1.) 
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some  iLfluential  and  powerful  Roman,  as  the  Saro- 
uites  were  in  the,  clientela  of  Fabricius  Luscinus,1 
and  the  senate,  which  was  at  all  times  regarded  as 
the  chief  protector  of  the  Socii,  not  only  recognised 
such  a  relation  of  clientela  between  Socii  and  a  Ro- 
man citizen,  but  even  referred  to  such  patrons  cases 
for  decision  which  otherwise  it  might  have  decided 
itself.*  Socii  who  revolted  against  Rome  were  fre- 
quently punished  with  the  loss  of  their  freedom,  or 
of  the  honour  of  serving  in  the  Roman  armies.' 
Such  punishments,  however,  varied  according  to 
circumstances. 

After  the  civitas  had  been  granted  to  all  the  Ital- 
ians by  the  lex  Julia  De  Civitate,  the  relation  of 
the  Italian  Socii  to  Rome  ceased.  But  Rome  had 
long  before  this  event  applied  the  name  Socii  to 
foreign  nations  also  which  were  allied  with  Rome, 
though  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  this  case  differ- 
ed from  that  of  the  Socii  Italici.  Iavy*  distinguish- 
es two  principal  kinds  of  alliances  with  foreign  na- 
tions :  1.  Fcedu*  <zquum,  such  as  might  be  concluded 
either  after  a  war  in  which  neither  party  had  gained 
a  decisive  victory,  or  with  a  nation  with  which 
Rome  had  never  been  at  war ;  S.  a  fadut  iniquum, 
when  a  foreign  nation  conquered  by  the  Romans 
was  obliged  to  enter  the  alliance  on  any  terms  pro- 
posed by  the  conquerors.  In  the  latter  case  the 
foreign  nation  was  to  some  extent  subject  to  Rome, 
and  obliged  to  comply  with  anything  that  Rome 
might  demand.  But  all  foreign  Socii,  whether  they 
had  an  equal  or  an  unequal  alliance,  were  obliged 
to  send  subsidies  in  troops  when  Rome  demanded 
them :  these  troops,  however,  did  not,  like  those  of 
the  Italian  Socii,  serve  in  the  line,  but  were  em- 
ployed as  light-armed  soldiers,  and  were  called  mil- 
itet  auxiliara,  auxiliary,  auxilia,  or  sometimes  aux- 
ilia externa.*  Towards  the  end  of  the  Republic,  all 
the  Roman  allies,  whether  they  were  nations  or 
kings,  sank  down  to  the  condition  of  mere  subjects 
or  vassals  of  Rome,  whose  freedom  and  independ- 
ence consisted  in  nothing  but  a  name.'    (Compare 

FcEDEBATAC  ClVITATES.) 

SOCIO,  PRO,  ACTIO.    {Vid.  Societas.) 

SO'CrUS.    (Vid.  Societas.) 

SODA'LES  AUGUSTA'LES.  (Vid.  Aooosta- 
«s.) 

SODALITIUM.    (Vid.  Ambitus.) 

SOLA'RIUM.  ( Vid.  Horoloqiuji,  p.  509 ;  Hoose, 
Rohan,  p.  518.) 

SO'LEA  was  the  simplest  kind  of  sandal  (vid. 
Sandalich),  consisting  of  a  sole  with  little  more  to 
fasten  it  to  the  foot  than  a  strap  across  the  instep.' 
It  was  sometimes  made  of  wood,"  and  worn  by  rus- 
tics (xafenrediAa'),  resembling  probably  the  wooden 
sandals  which  now  form  part  of  the  dress  of  the 
Capuchins.  The  solea,  as  worn  by  the  upper  class- 
es, was  adapted  chiefly  for  wearing  in  the  house, 
so  that  when  a  man  went  out  to  dinner  he  walked 
in  shoes  (vid.  Calceus),  taking  with  him  slippers  (rid. 
Soccos)  or  soles,  which  he  put  on  when  he  eater- 
ed  the  house.  Before  reclining  at  table,  these  were 
taken  away  by  a  servant10  (see  woodcut,  p.  376) ; 
consequently,  when  dinner  was  over,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  call  for  them."  But,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  roads  or  of  the  weather,  the  shoes  or  boots 
were  again  put  on  in  order  to  return  home,  the  soles 
being  carried,  as  before,  under  the  arm."  When 
circumstances  were  favourable,  this  change  of  the 


1.  (V»l.  Mm.,  i».,  3,  a  6.)— a.  (Dionya.,  ii.,  11.— Lit.,  ii.,  SO. 
—  CIs.,  Pro  Soil.,  SI.)— 3.  (Cell.,  I.  c— Appian,  De  Bell.  Han- 
nib.,  81.— Strab.,  t.,  p.  385 ;  ii.,  p.  389.— Feetue,  t.  t.  Brutianl.) 

—4.  (mil.,  57 Compere  axjt.,46.)— 5.  (Polyb.,  ii.,  3S.— Lit., 

mi.,  46,  &c  ;  mi.,  S3  ;  xivn.,  37  ;  xxiv.,  II ;  xlii.,  SO,  35.)— 
6.  (Welter,  Geecb.  <1.  ROm.  Rechta,  p.  IBS,  *c)— 7.  (Gell.,  iii., 
14  ;  xiii.,  81.)  -8.  (bill.,  Ong.,  lix.,  S3.)  —  9.  (Theocr.,  xxr., 
103,  103.)  — 10.  (Plaut.,  True,  ii.,  4,  16.  —  Orid,  Art.  Am.,  ii., 
SIS.— Men.,  nil.,  M,  14.)— II.  (Plaut.,  True.,  ii.,  4,  IS  ;  Mnet., 
n  1, 37.— Hot.,  Sat ,  ii.,  8,  77.;— IS.  (Hor,  Epiu.,  i,  13, 15.) 
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shoes  for  slippers  or  Soles  was  not  considered  ne- 
cessary, the  latter  being  worn  in  the  streets.1 

Solea  lignea,  soles  or  shoes  of  wood,  wore  put 
on,  under  the  authority  of  the  Roman  law,  eithei 
for  the  purpose  of  torture,  or  perhaps  merely  to  in 
dicate  the  condition  of  a  criminal,  or  to  prevent  his 
escape-*  In  domestic  life,  the  sandal,  commorJr 
worn  by  females,  was  often  used  to  chastise  a  hus 
band,  and  to  bring  him  into  subjection'  (tolea  objta- 
gabcre  ruira,*  tanaalio'). 

Iron  shoes  (tolea  ferrea)  were  put  on  the  feet  ot 
mules  ;•  but  instead  of  this,  Nero  had  his  mules  shod 
with  silver,7  and  his  empress  Poppea  hers  with 
gold.' 

•SO'LEA,  II.  (PovyXuaaot  or -i»),  the  PkuroueeUt 
Solea,  L.,  or  Sole.  "  The  Lingulaca  of  Festus  and 
Varro  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Sole.  By  a 
play  on  the  word,  it  is  called  auviaXov  in  the  curious 
parody  of  Matron  preserved  by  Atbensus."' 

•SOLEN  ((TuXi/v),  "  the  name  of  a  testaceous  fish 
mentioned  by  Aristotle,  Galen,  Xenocrates,  and 
Pliny,  and  called  also  aiXoc,  iwt;,  and  dovalj .  Ac- 
cording to  Rondelet,  they  are  called  Cape  huge  by 
the  Italians,  CotUeaux  by  the  French,  and  Pirott 
by  the  English.  Belon,  however,  gives  them  the 
name  of  Filoto,  and  Gesner  of  Bagfith.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  what  animal  they  point  to.  But 
is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  cu?^v  of  the 
Greeks  belonged  to  the  genus  Solen  of  modern  nat- 
uralists!"10 

SO'LIDUS.    (Vid.  Aobum,  p.  129.) 

SOLITAURI'LIA.     ( Vid.  Sacbificiom,  p.  846 
Lustbatio,  p.  604 ;  and  woodcut  on  p.  897.) 

SOLIUM.    (Vid.  Baths,  p.  146.) 

SOPHRONIST^E.     (Vid.  Gymnasium,  p.  483.) 

•SORBUM,  the  fruit  of  the  Sorb  or  Service-tree 
(Vid.  Oua.) 

*SOREX.    (Vid.  Mus.) 

SOROI  (eopoi).     (  Vid.  Funds,  p.  456.) 

SORTES,  Lots.  It  was  a  frequent  practice 
among  the  Italian  nations  to  endeavour  to  ascertain 
a  knowledge  of  future  events  by  drawing  lots  (tor- 
us): in  many  of  the  ancient  Italian  temples  the  will 
of  the  gods  was  consulted  in  this  way,  as  at  Pne- 
neste,  Caere,  <fcc.  (Vid.  Obacilcm,  p.  693.)  Re- 
specting the  meaning  of  Sors,  see  Cicero." 

These  sortes  or  lots  were  usually  little  tablets  o< 
counters  of  wood  or  other  materials,  and  were  com- 
monly thrown  into  a  sitella  or  urn  filled  with  water, 
as  is  explained  under  Sitella.  The  lots  were  some- 
times thrown  like  dice.1*  The  name  of  sortes  was 
in  fact  given  to  anything  used  to  determine  chan- 
ces," and  was  also  applied  to  any  verbal  response  ol 
an  oracle.1*  Various  things  were  written  upon  the 
lots  according  to  circumstances,  as,  for  instance,  the 
names  of  the  persons  using  them,  &c. :  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  favourite  practice  in  later  times  to 
write  the  verses  of  illustrious  poets  upon  little  tab- 
lets, and  to  draw  them  out  of  the  urn  like  other  lots, 
the  verses  which  a  person  thus  obtained  being  sup- 
posed to  be  applicable  to  him :  hence  we  read  oi 
torlet  Virgiliana,  &c."  It  was  also  the  practice  to 
consult  the  poets  in  the  same  way  as  the  Moham- 
medans do  the  Koran  and  Hafiz,  and  many  Chris- 
tians the  Bible,  namely,  by  opening  the  book  at  ran- 
dom, and  applying  the  first  passage  that  struck  the 
eye  to  a  person's  own  immediate  circumstances." 
This  practice  was  very  common  among  the  early 


1.  (Mart.,  xii.,  88.)— 3.  (Cic,  Invent.,  ii.,  50  ;  ad  Hereon.,  i., 
13.1—3.  (Menander,  p.  68,  186,  ed.  Meineke.)  — 4.  (Peri.,  v., 
16».)—5.  (Ter.,  Eunuch.,  T.,  8,  4.— Jut.,  Ti.,  516.)— 6.  (Catoll., 
xni.,  96.)— 7.  (Sueton.,  Nero,  30.)— a  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  ixsii.,  11, 
e.  49.)  —  9.  (JBl.,  N.  A.,  xi.,  S3.  —  Athen.,  ir.,  3.  —  Adams,  Ap- 

Btnd.,  e.  t.  BoD/Awtfo-of.) — 10.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 11.  (De 
it.,  ii.,  41.)  — 13.  (Suet.,  Tib.,  14.)  — 13.  (Compare  Cic,  De 
DiT.,  i.,  34.)— 14.  (Id.  ib.,  ii.,  56.— Vire.,  jEb  ,  !».,  346,  377.)— 
15.  (Lampnd..  Alex.  Sot.,  14.— Spart,,Hadr.,S.)— 16.  (August 
Confess.,  it.,  3.) 
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Christians,  who  substituted  the  Bible  and  the  Psalter 
for  Homer  and  Virgil :  many  councils  repeatedly 
condemned  these  toxin  tanctorvm,  as  tbey  were 
called.1  The  sibylline  books  were  probably  alxo 
consulted  in  this  way.  (Vid.  Sibtluhi  Ltbu  ) 
Those  who  foretold  future  events  by  lots  were  called 
tortilegi.* 

The  torta  conmvialet  were  tablets  sealed  up, 
which  were  sold  at  entertainments,  and,  upon  being 
opened  or  unsealed,  entitled  the  purchaser  to  things 
of  very  unequal  value :  they  were,  therefore,  a  kind 
of  lottery.' 

•SPARGAN'ION  (inrafrrfotov).  "  It  is  clearly," 
says  Adams,  "  one  or  other  of  the  well-known  Burr- 
reidt;  the  Spargamwn  ramotum  according  to  Mat- 
thiolus,  or  the  Hmplex  according  to  Sprengel."* 

•SPARTUM  (oiraprw,  tnrapruv,  or  oniprtj)  or 
SPARTUS  (mrd^Tof),  a  shrub,  a  species  of  broom, 
out  of  the  young  branches  and  bark  of  which  ropes 
and  nets  were  made,  and  the  seeds  of  which  were 
used  medicinally ;  the  Spartium  juneeum  or  tcopa- 
rtum."* 

SPARUS.    ( Vid.  Hasta,  p.  489.) 

SPECULA'RIA.    (Vid.  House,  Romaic,  p.  6SI.) 

SPECULA1US  LAPIS.  (Vid.  Hooss,  Roman, 
p.  681.) 

SPECULATORES  or  EXPLORATO'RES  were 
scouts  or  spies  sent  before  an  army  to  reconnoitre 
the  ground  and  observe  the  movements  of  the  ene- 
,-ny.'  Festus'  makes  a  distinction  between  these 
two  words,  which  is  not  sustained  by  the  usage  of 
the  ancient  writers.  As  these  speculators  were 
naturally  active  men,  they  were  frequently  employed 
by  the  emperors  to  convey  letters,  news,  &c.' 

Under  the  emperors  there  was  a  body  of  troops 
called  speculatores,  who  formed  part  of  the  praeto- 
rian cohorts,  and  had  the  especial  care  of  the  emper- 
or's person.*  They  appear  to  have  been  so  called 
from  their  duty  of  watching  over  the  emperor's 
safety." 

SPE'CULUM  (naiwrrpov,  hoirrpov,  Ivoirrpov),  a 
Mirror,  a  Looking-glass.  The  use  of  mirrors  is  of 
very  high  antiquity,"  but  they  are  not  mentioned  by 
Homer,  even  when  he  describes  in  so  circumstantial 
a  manner  the  toilet  of  Juno.  In  the  historical  times 
of  Greece  they  are  frequently  spoken  of,"  and  they 
were  probably  known  in  Greece  long  before,  since 
every  substance  capable  of  receiving  a  fine  polish 
would  answer  the  purpose  of  a  mirror.  Thus  ba- 
sins were  employed  instead  of  mirrors,"  and  also 
cups,  the  inside  of  which  was  sometimes  so  dispo- 
sed that  the  image  of  the  person  who  drank  from 
them  was  seen  multiplied." 

The  looking-glasses  of  the  ancients  were  usually 
made  of  metal,  at  first  of  a  composition  of  tin  and 
copper,  but  afterward  more  frequently  of  silver." 
Pliny  says  that  silver  mirrors  were  first  made  by 
Praxiteles  in  the  time  of  Pompey  the  Great,  but 
they  are  mentioned  as  early  as  Oat  of  Plautus." 
Under  the  Empire  the  use  of  silver  mirrors  was  so 
common,  that  they  began  to  be  used  even  by  maid- 
servants :"  they  are  constantly  mentioned  in  the  Di- 
gest when  silver  plate  is  spoken  of."  At  first  they 
were  made  of  the  purest  silver,  but  metal  of  an  in- 
ferior quality  was  afterward  employed."    Frequent- 


ly, too,  the  polished  silver  plate  was  no  doubt  very 
slight ;  but  the  excellence  of  the  mirror  very  much 
depended  on  the  thickness  of  the  plate,  since  the  re- 
flection was  stronger  in  proportion  as  the  plate  was 
thicker.1  We  find  gold  mirrors  mentioned  once  or 
twice  by  ancient  writers  j*  but  it  is  not  impossible, 
as  Beckmann  has  remarked,  that  the  term  golden 
rather  refers  to  the  frame  or  ornaments  than  to  the 
mirror  itself,  as  we  speak  of  a  gold  watch,  though 
the  cases  only  may  be  of  that  metal 

Besides  metals,  the  ancients  also  formed  stones 
into  mirrors;  but  these  are  mentioned  so  seldom 
that  we  may  conclude  they  were  intended  for  orna- 
ment rather  than  for  use.  Pliny1  mentions  the  ob- 
sidian stone,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  Iceland- 
ic agate,  as  particularly  suitable  for  this  purpose. 
Domitian  is  said  to  have  had  a  gallery  lined  with 
phtngitet,  which,  by  its  reflection,  showed  every- 
thing that  was  done  behind  his  back,4  by  which 
Beckmann  understands  a  calcareous  or  gypseous 
spar  or  selenite,  which  is  indeed  capable  of  reflect 
ing  an  image;  but  we  cannot  therefore  conclude 
that  the  ancients  formed  mirrors  of  it.  Mirrors 
'were  also  made  of  rubies,  according  to  Pliny,*  who 
refers  to  Theophrastus  for  his  authority ;  but  he 
seems  to  have  misunderstood  the  passage  of  Theo- 
phrastus,' and  this  stone  is  never  found  now  suffi- 
ciently large  to  enable  it  to  be  made  into  a  mirror. 
The  emerald,  it  appears,  also  served  Nero  for  a 
mirror.' 

The  ancients  seem  to  have  bad  glass  mirrors' 
also  like  ours,  which  consist  of  a  glass  plate  cover- 
ed at  the  back  with  a  thin  leaf  of  metal.  They 
were  manufactured  as  early  as  the  time  of  Pliny  at 
the  celebrated  glass-houses  of  Sidon.'but  they  must 
have  been  inferior  to  those  of  metal,  since  they 
never  came  into  general  use,  and  are  never  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers  among  costly  pieces  of 
furniture,  whereas  metal  mirrors  frequently  are. 
Pliny  seems  to  allude  to  them  in  another  passage,' 
where  he  speaks  of  gold  being  applied  behind  a 
mirror,  which  we  can  understand,  if  we  admit  that 
Pliny  was  acquainted  with  glass  mirrors. 

Of  mirrors  made  of  a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin, 
the  best  were  manufactured  at  Brundisium."  This 
mixture  produces  a  white  metal,  which,  unless  pre- 
served with  great  care,  soon  becomes  so  dim  that 
it  cannot  be  used  until  it  has  been  previously  clean- 
ed and  polished.  For  this  reason,  a  sponge  with 
pounded  pumice-stone  was  generally  fastened  to 
the  ancient  mirrors.** 
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1.  (GibUi^rjeeliiieaDd  Fall,  c.ixrriii,.  note  51.)— *.  (Lucan, 
Ix ,  581 .)— I.  (Suet.,  Octar.,  It.— Lamprid.,  Heliapb.,  H.)—  4. 
(Dioecor.,  fr.,  SI.— Adams,  Append.,  a.  t.)— »  (Fee,  Flore  de 
virgile. — Doonenn,  tax.,  4th  ed.,  ■.  r.  Xwipnt .) — 6.  (Cee.,  B. 
O.,  i.,  IS ;  ii.,  II.) — 7.  (a.  T.  Explorat.)— 8.  (Suet.,  Cal,  44.— 
■Re.,  Hut.,  ii.,  71.)— 9.  (Tae.,  Hut.,  ii.,  II.— 8a«c,  Chad.,  IS. 
—  Othn,  5.)  —  10.  (Compare  Spanhaim,  Da  Praat.  at  Ueu  Nn- 
avsm.,  ii.,  p.  SS4,  Ac.)— II.  (Job,  rami.,  18.— Exodus,  xxrriii., 
8.)— «.  (Xen.,  Cyr.,  »ii.,  I,  4  «.— Eurip.,  Medea,  1101 ;  Oreet., 
lilt,  *c)—  II.  (Artamid,  Oneir.,  iii.,10,  p.  170,  ad.  Reiff.)— 14. 
:Plia-,  n.  N.,  iiiiii.,  9,  a.  44.—  Compare  Voplec,  Prob.,4.)—  IS. 
JPIin.  Lc>— 16.  (Mnat.,  i.,  1,  HI.)— 17.  (Plisv,  H.  N.,mii., 
17,  a.  48.1—18.  (II,  tit.  6,  a.  3 ;  II,  til.  8.  a  IP.  «  8. )- 1»  <PU"  , 
U.  N,  Miii.,  9,  »  44.) 
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1.  (Vitror.,  rii.,  3,  p.  304,  ed.  Bip.K  3.  (Eurip ,  Hee.,  SSS.- 
Senae.,  Quasi  Nat.,  i..  17.— .Elian,  V.  II.,  iii.,  68  )— 1.  (»«<".. 
SS,  «.  67.)— 4.  (Suet..  Dora.,  14.)— 4.  (jturii.,  7,  a.  35.)— 6.  (D* 
Lapid.,  61.)  — 7.  (Plin..  H.  N.,  rnrii..  5,  a.  16  —laid.,  One 
rri.,  7.\— 8.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  imi,,  16,  a.  60.1— 0.  ( trail.,  9,  a.  ii 
-10.  (Id.  ib.,  I.  c. ;  mi,.,  17,  a.  48.)— II.  (Plat.,  Tim.,  p  71.  a 
— Voasiua  ad  Catull.,  p.  07  ) 
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Looking-glasses  were  generally  small,  and  such 
a*  could  be  carried  in  the  hand.  Most  of  those 
which  are  preserved  in  our  museums  are  of  this 
kind ;  they  usaally  hare  a  handle,  and  are  of  a 
round  or  oval  shape.  Their  general  16rm  is  shown 
in  the  preceding  woodcut.1 

Instead  of  their  being  fixed  so  as  to  be  hung 
against  the  wall,  or  to  stand  upon  the  table  or  floor, 
they  were  generally  held  by  female  slaves  before 
their  mistresses  when  dressing,*  which  office  was 
also  performed  sometimes  by  the  lover,  when  ad- 
mitted to  the  toilet  of  his  mistress.*  On  ancient 
vases  we  sometimes  find  female  slaves  represented 
holding  up  mirrors  to  their  mistresses.4 

Looking-glasses,  however,  were  also  made  of  the 
length  of  a  person's  body  (specula  totit  paria  ccr- 
poribus*),  of  which  kind  the  mirror  of  Demosthenes 
must  have  been.'  They  were  fastened  to  the  walls 
sometimes  {speculum  parieti  affixum1),  though  not 
generally.  Suetonius,  in  his  life  of  Horace,  speaks 
of  an  apartment  belonging  to  that  poet  which  was 
lined  with  mirrors  (speculatum  cubiculum),  which 
expression,  however,  Leasing  considers  as  contra- 
ry to  the  Latin  idiom,  and  therefore  regards  the 
whole  passage  as  a  forgery.  That  there  were, 
however,  rooms  ornamented  in  this  way,  is  proba- 
ble from  Claudian's  description  of  the  chamber  of 
Venus,  which  was  covered  over  with  mirrors,  so 
that  whichever  way  her  eyes  turned  she  could  see 
her  own  image.*  We  frequently  find  the  mirror 
tnentioned  in  connexion  with  Venus,'  but  Minerva 
was  supposed  to  make  no  use  of  it." 

SPEIRON  (oveipov).     ( Vid.  Pallium,  p.  720.) 

SPILERIS1S  (o+aipioit).  (Vid.  Gymnasium,  p. 
483.) 

SPHjERISTE'RIUM.  {Vid.  Baths,  p.  153; 
Gymnasium,  p.  483.) 

•SPHACELOS  (o+okcTloc),  the  Salvia  hortensis, 
or  common  Sage." 

•SPHENDAMNOS  (o^ivdauvoc),  a  species  of 
Maple.  Sprengel  hesitates  between  the  Acer  Pseu- 
Ao-platanus  and  the.  Crclicum ;  Stackhouse  between 
the  former  and  the  A.  campeetrie.  The  y\elvoc  and 
C«yio  are  varieties  or  synonymes  of  it.1* 

SPHENDONETiE  (<je*v<!oi/r)ra«).    { Vid.  Funda.) 

•SPHEX  (<T^>i>f),  a  term  applied  to  the  Vcepa  vul- 
garis, or  common  Wasp,  but  sometimes  misapplied 
to  the  Vcepa  crabro,  or  Hornet.'" 

SPHRAGIS  (o<ppayic).     { Vid.  Rnras,  p.  839.) 

*SPHYR^ENA  {oifnipatva),  a  species  of  fish 
somewhat  larger  than  the  pike,  and  found  only  in 
the  Mediterranean.  "  It  is  the  Esox  Sphyrana,  L., 
or  Sphyrana,  Lacepede.  In  Italian,  Luzzo  maritw; 
in  French,  Spet.  The  xiarpa  of  Athencos  is  the 
same  as  the  ofvpeuva.  Oppian  mentions  two  spe- 
cies, the  former  of  which  is  the  one  just  described. 
Rondelet  calls  the  other  Sphyrana  parva;  in  French, 
Hautin:'1* 

SPHYRELATON  (o+vprjXarov).  {Vid.  Bsonzi, 
p.  177.) 

SPI'CULUM.    {Vid.  Hasta,  p.  489.) 

♦SPINA  {uKovda),  the  Thorn.    ( Vid.  Acantha.) 


1.  (Cajlui,  Recueil  d'Ant.,  vol.  t.,  pL  St.)— I.  (Propert.,  it., 
'.  75,  76.)— 3.  (Olid,  At.  Am.,  ii.,  316.) — 4.  (Tiachbein,  EnrraT. 
from  Anc.  Veeee,  i.,  pi.  10.)— 6.  (Senec.,  Quint.  Nit.,  i.,  17.)— 
8.  (Quint.,  Init.  Orat.,  xi.,  3, «  68.1—7.  (Dig.  J4,  tit. 8,  •.  It,  t  8. 
— VittuT.,  ix.,  6  (9),  p.  380,  ed.  Bip.)— 8.  (Hymn,  ia  Nopt.  Ho- 
nor, et  Mar.,  108,  &c.)— B.  (Alhen.,  XT.,  p.  687,  c.)— 10.  (Callim., 
Hrmn.  in  Lavacr.  Pallad.,  17. — Spanhaim,  Obaerr.  in  Callima- 
chi  Hrmnum  in  LaTacrum  Palladia,  p.  547,  Ultra).,  1697. — Me- 
nard, Recherchea  mr  lei  Miroira  d«  Anciena  in  l'Hirtoire  do 
I'Academie  del  Inacr.,  xxiii.,  p.  140. — Cajlua,  Reoueil  d'Anti- 
quite*,  iii.,  p.  181 ;  t.,  p.  173. — Beckmann,  Hiitorr  of  Inden- 
tion!, toI.  iii.,  p.  164,  tranal.— Bsttiger,  Sabina,  i.,  p.  133,  158  ; 
i:.,  p.  149,  169.  —  Griechiechen  Vaaeagemahlden,  iii.,  p.  46. — 
Decker,  Gallui,  i.,  p.  97  ;  ii.,  p.  111.)— 11.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  Ti., 
1.;  12.  (Theophr.,  II.  P.,  iii.,  3 ;  v., 3.— Adama,  Append.,  i.  t.) 
—  13  (Adama,  Append.,  i.  ».)  — 14.  (Ariitot.,  H.  A.,  ix.,  1  — 

-Elian,  N.  A.,  i.,  33.— Plin.,  H.N.,xxili..  11 Adama,  Append., 

•.».) 
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SPINTER  or  SPINTHER.    {Vid.  Asmilla,  p 

SPIRA,  dim.  SPIRULA,'  the  base  of  a  column. 

This  member  did  not  exist  in  the  Doric  order  of 
Greek  architecture  {vid.  Columna),  but  was  alwtys 
present  in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian,  as  well  as  in 
the  Attic  (vid.  Amcrjuoii),  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  variety  of  the  Ionic.  The  term  occurs  fre- 
quently in  Vitruvius*  and  in  Pliny.'  They  adopted 
it  from  the  writings  of  Greek  architects,  whose 
works  have  perished.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  Greek  term 
melpa,  which  was  applied  to  this  member  of  a  col- 
umn,4 probably  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  a 
coil  of  rope.  In  ancient  Greek  inscriptions,  anrlpa 
denotes  the  base  both  of  long:  and  Corinthian  pil- 
lars, being  applied  to  those  of  the  temples  of  Miner- 
va Polios  at  Athens,'  and  of  Jupiter  at  Labranda.* 

In  the  Tuscan  and  the  Roman  Doric  the  base 
consisted  of  a  single  torus,1  sometimes  surmounted 
by  an  astragal.  In  the  Ionic  and  Attic  it  common- 
ly consisted  of  two  tori  (torus  superior  and  torus  in- 
ferior) divided  by  a  scotia  (rpox&oc),  and  in  toe 
Corinthiaa  of  two  tori  divided  by  two  soothe.  The 
upper  torus  was  often  fluted  (faMor&c),  and  sur- 
mounted by  an  astragal  (vid.  Astragalus),  as  in 
the  left-hand  figure  of  the  annexed  woodcut,  which 
shows  the  form  of  the  base  in  the  Ionic  or  Attic 
temple  of  Panops  on  the  Ilissus.  The  right-hand 
figure  in  the  same  woodcut  shows  the  correspond- 
ing part  in  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Polias  at  Athens. 
In  this  the  upper  torus  is  wrought  with  a  platted 
ornament,  perhaps  designed  to  represent  i  rope  or 
cable.    In  these  two  temples  the  spira  'flsts,  not 


upon  a  plinth  (plinthus,  irXivtloc),  but  on  a  podium. 
In  Ionic  buildings  of  a  later  date  it  rests  on  a  square 
plinth,  corresponding  in  its  dimensions  with  the 
Abacus. 

SP1THAME  (<nrt6V?)-     '  W-  P«.  P-  763.) 

*SPIZ  A  (<rjrfC<0,  a  species  of  bird,  "  general!) 
held  to  be  the  Chaffinch,  to  which  Rennie  has  given 
the  scientific  name  of  Fringilla  Spiza,  instead  of 
the  misnomer  given  to  it  by  Linnaeus,  namely,  Frin- 
gilla caleb'.  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  doubtful, 
however,  whether  the  o-jrifa  of  Aristotle  be  the 
chaffinch,  seeing  he  compares  the  missel-thrush  to 
the  o-infa,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  former  is 
much  larger  than  the  chaffinch."* 

*SPODIAS  (airoiiac).  According  to  Sprengel, 
the  Prunus  insititia,  or  Bullace-tree  * 

SPO'LIA.  Four  words  are  commonly  employed 
to  denote  booty  taken  in  war,  Prada.  Manubia,  Ez- 
uvia,  Spolia.  Of  these,  prada  bears  the  most  com- 
prehensive meaning,  being  used  for  plunder  of  every 
description.  ( Vid.  Postliminium.)  Manuhia  would 
seem  strictly  to  signify  that  portion  of  the  spoil 
which  fell  to  the  share  of  the  commaader-in-chief," 


l.fSerr.  inVirg.,  jEn.,ii.,  817.)— «.  (iii.,  3,«».  4,  ,  1,  5;  5. 
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5,  ,  4;  83,  a.  56.)— 4.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  Til.,  181.)— 5.  (C.  O. 
Mailer,  Minenre  Paliai  Sacra,  p.  35,  50.— BSckh,  Corp.  Inacr 
Or.,  i.,  861-486.)— 6.  (C.Fellowa,  Excun.  in  Aaij  Minor,  p.  868. 
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tl  e  proceeds  of  which  were  frequently  applied  to 
i  lie  erection  of  some  public  building.1  Aulus  GrJ- 
lius,*  indeed,  endeavours  to  prove  that  we  must  un- 
derstand by  manubia  the  money  which  the  quaestor 
realised  from  the  sale  of  those  objects  which  con- 
stituted prada ;  but  the  following  passage,  adduced 
by  himself  in  a  garbled  form  (for  he  omits  the 
words  printed  in  roman),  when  quoted  fairly,  is  suf- 
ficient to  confute  his  views :  "Aurum,  argentum,cc 
prada,  ex  manuHit,  ex  eoronario,  ad  quoteunque  per- 
tenit."'  The  term  Extnia  indicates  anything  strip- 
ped from  the  person  of  a  foe,  while  Spolia,  properly 
speaking,  ought  to  be  confined  to  armour  and  weap- 
ons, although  both  words  are  applied  loosely  to  tro- 
phies, such  as  chariots,  standards,  beaks  of  ships, 
and  the  like,  which  might  be  preserved  and  dis- 
played.4 

In  the  heroic  ages,  no  victory  was  considered 
complete  unless  the  conquerors  could  succeed  in 
stripping  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  the  spoils  thus  ob- 
tained being  viewed  (like  scalps  among  the  North 
American  Indians)  as  the  only  unquestionable  evi- 
dence of  successful  valour ;  and  we  find  in  Homer, 
that  when  two  champions  came  forward  to  contend 
in  single  combat,  the  manner  in  which  the  body 
and  arms  of  the  vanquished  were  to  be  disposed  of 
formed  the  subject  of  a  regular  compact  between 
the  parties.'  Among  the  Romans,  spoils  taken  in 
battle  were  considered  the  most  honourable  of  all 
distinctions ;  to  have  twice  stripped  an  enemy,  in 
ancient  times,  entitled  the  soldier  to  promotion;' 
and  during  tbe  second  Punic  war,  Fabius,  when 
filling  up  the  numerous  vacancies  in  the  senate, 
caused  by  the  slaughter  at  Cannae  and  by  other  dis- 
astrous defeats,  after  having  selected  such  as  had 
borne  some  of  the  great  offices  of  state,  named 
those  next  "  qui  tpolia  ex  hoitt  fixa  domi  haberent, 
out  civtcam  coronam  accepittent."1  Spoils  collected 
on  the  battle-field  after  an  engagement,  or  found  in 
a  captured  town,  were  employed  to  decorate  the 
temples  of  the  gods,  triumphal  arches,  porticoes, 
and  other  places  of  public  resort,  and  sometimes,  in 
the  hoar  of  extreme  need,  served  to  arm  the  peo- 
ple-,' but  those  which  were  gained  by  individual 
prowess  were  considered  the  undoubted  property 
of  tbe  successful  combatant,  and  were  exhibited  in 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  his  dwelling,'  being 
hung  up  in  the  atrium,  suspended  from  the  door- 
poets,  or  arranged  in  the  vestibulum,  with  appropri- 
ate inscriptions."  They  were  regarded  as  peculiar- 
ly sacred,  so  that,  even  if  the  house  was  sold,  the 
new  possessor  was  not  permitted  to  remove  them." 
A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  "rot- 
(rata  domus"  of  Pompey,  which  was  decorated  with 
the  beaks  of  ships  captured  in  his  war  against  the 
pirates ;  this  house  passed  into  the  hands  of  Anto- 
nius  the  triumvir,"  and  was  eventually  inherited 
by  the  Emperor  Gordian,  in  whose  time  it  appears 
to  have  still  retained  its  ancient  ornaments."  But 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  unlawful  to  remove 
spoils,  so  it  was  forbidden  to  replace  or  repair  them 
when  tbey  had  fallen  down  or  become  decayed 
through  age,"  the  object  of  this  regulation  being, 
doubtless,  to  guard  against  the  frauds  of  false  pre- 
tenders. 

Of  all  spoils,  the  most  important  were  the  tpolia 


I.  (Cie.,  e.  Verr,  t  c— Plin,  H.  N,  rii,  18.)— 1.  (xiii,  14.)— 
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*88.— Ttlwli,  i.,  M.-Propert,  iii.,  ».  M.-Ottd.  Ar.  Am,  ii., 
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Phil,  I  c.)— It.  (Capita..  Gordian.  t.<— 14.  (Plntarch.  Quest. 
Ram,  17.) 


opima,  a  term  applied  to  those  only  which  the  com 
mander-in-chief  of  a  Roman  army  stripped  in  a  field 
of  battle  from  the  leader  of  tbe  foe.'  Festus'  gives 
the  same  definition  as  Livy,  but  adds,  "  M.  Varro  ait 
opima  tpolia  ette  [ctiam]  ti  manipularit  unlet  detra*- 
erit  dummodo  duet  kottium,"  a  statement,  if  correctly 
quoted,  directly  at  variance  with  the  opinion  gener- 
ally received  and  acted  upon.  Thus,  when  M.  Cras- 
sus,  in  the  fifth  consulship  of  Octavianus  (B.C.  89), 
slew  Deldo,  king  of  the  Bastarnae,  he  was  not  con- 
sidered to  have  gained  spolia  opima,  because  acting 
under  the  auspices  of  another;*  and  Plutarch*  ex- 
pressly asserts  that  Roman  history  up  to  his  own 
time  afforded  but  three  examples.  lire  first  were 
said  to  have  been  won  by  Romulus  from  Aero,  king 
of  the  Ceninenses ;  the  second  by  Aulus  Cornelius 
Cossus  from  Lar  Tolumnius,  king  of  the  Veientes ; 
the  third  by  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  from  Viridoma- 
rus  (or  Bptriftaprof,  as  he  is  called  by  Plutarch), 
king  of  the  Gtesatae. '  In  all  these  cases,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  original  institution,  the  spoils  were 
dedicated  to  Jupiter  Feretrhis.  The  honours  of  spo- 
lia opima  were  voted  to  Julius  Cesar  during  his  fifth 
consulship  (B.C.  44,  the  year  of  his  death),  but  it 
was  not  even  pretended  that  he  had  any  legitimate 
claim  to  this  distinction.*  (The  question  with  re- 
gard to  the  true  definition  of  spolia  opima  is  discuss- 
ed with  great  learning  by  Perizonius.') 
SPONDA.  (Vid.  Lictui,  p.  673.) 
SPO'NDEO.  (Vid.  Oblioationes,  p.  678.) 
•SPONCYLE  or  SPHONDTLE  (owovovfc)  or 
o$wS6\ri),  "  an  insect  noticed  by  Aristotle  and  The- 
ophrastus,  and  about  which  there  has  been  much 
diversity  of  opinion.  Some  suppose  it  the  OryUo- 
talpa ;  some  the  larva  of  the  Scarabaut  melotonlha; 
and  others  a  species  of  Blatta.  Stackhouse  offers 
another  conjecture,  that  it  is  the  Julut,  L.'" 

•SPONLVYLUS  ((movtvXoe),  a  small  species  01 
oyster,  mentioned  by  Galen  and  Pliny  ;  probably 
the  Prickly  Oyster,  a  species  of  the  genus  Spondy- 
/**.' 
8POW3IA.  (Vid.  Puhtino,  p.  704.) 
•II.  SPONGIA  (amyyia).  Sponge,  or  Spongia 
officinal**.  "  The  animal  nature  of  the  sponge  is 
distinctly  and  repeatedly  indicated  by  Aristotle.  Of 
the  three  kinds,  the  pivot,  the  jrwrvof ,  and  the  'A^iX- 
Xetoc,  it  is  difficult  to  specify  exactly  the  last  two  -, 
but  the  first  may  be  confidently  pronounced  to  be 
the  Spongia  offieinalit."  Dr.  Vincent  derives  the 
term  "  sponge,"  through  the  Greek,  from  the  Arabic 
tuffange  (a'funge,  s'phunge,  spunge).' 

SPONSA,  SPONSUS.    ( Vid.  Marriage,  Romak, 
p.  683.) 

SPONSAUA.  (  Vid.  Marriage,  Roman,  p.  683). 
SPONSOR.  (Vid.  Iktercessio,  p.  541.) 
SPO"RTULA.  In  the  days  of  Roman  freedom, 
clients  were  in  tbe  habit  of  testifying  respect  for 
their  patron  by  thronging  his  atrium  at  an  early 
hour,  and  escorting  him  to  places  of  public  resort 
when  he  went  abroad.  As  an  acknowledgment  of 
their  courtesies,  some  of  the  number  were  usually 
invited  to  partake  of  the  evening  meal.  After  the 
extinction  of  liberty,  the  presence  of  such  guests, 
who  had  now  lost  all  political  importance,  was  soon 
regarded  as  an  irksome  restraint,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  many  of  the  noble  and  wealthy  were  unwilling 
to  sacrifice  the  pompous  display  of  a  numerous  body 
of  retainers.  Hence  the  practice  was  introduced, 
under  the  Empire,  of  bestowing  on  each  client;  when 
he  presented  himself  for  his  morning  visit,  a  certain 
portion  of  food  as  a  substitute  and  compensation 


1.  (LiT,  iv,  ».)— t.  (a.  t.  Opima.)— 3.  (Dion  Cam,  Ii,  *4.— 
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'or  the  occasional  invitation  to  a  regular  sapper 
[can*  recto) ;  and  this  dole,  being  earned  off  in  a 
little  basket  provided  for  the  purpose,  received  the 
name  of  sportula.  Hence,  also,  it  is  termed  by 
Greek  writers  on  Roman  affairs  Stlmiov  iirb  oxvpi- 
rfof,  which,  however,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Stlmiov  into  oirvpiioc  of  earlier  authors,  which 
was  a  sort  of  picnic.'  For  the  sake  of  convenience, 
it  soon  became  common  to  give  an  equivalent  in 
money,  the  sum  established  by  general  usage  being 
a  hundred  quadrantes.'  Martial,  indeed,  often  speaks 
of  this  as  a  shabby  pittance  (centum  muclli  guodran- 
te*>),  which,  however,  he  did  not  scorn  himself  to 
accept,4  but,  at  the  same  time,  does  not  fail  to  sneer 
at  an  npstart  who  endeavoured  to  distinguish  him- 
self by  a  largess  to  a  greater  amount  on  his  birth- 
day.' The  donation  in  money,  however,  did  not 
entirely  supersede  the  sportula  given  in  kind;  for 
we  find  in  Juvenal  a  lively  description  of  a  great 
man's  vestibule  crowded  with  dependants,  each  at- 
tended by  a  slave  bearing  a  portable  kitchen  to  re- 
ceive the  viands,  and  keep  them  hot  while  they  were 
carried  home.'  If  the  sketches  of  the  satirist  are 
aot  too  highly  coloured,  we  must  conclude  that  in 
ins  time  great  numbers  of  the  lower  orders  derived 
their  whole  sustenance,  and  the  funds  for  ordinary 
expenditure,  exclusively  from  this  source,  while  even 
the  highborn  did  not  scruple  to  increase  their  in- 
comes by  taking  advantage  of  the  ostentatious  pro- 
fusion of  the  rich  and  vain.1  A  regular  roll  was 
kept  at  each  mansion  of  the  persons,  male  and  fe- 
male, entitled  to  receive  the  allowance ;  the  names 
were  called  over  in  order,  the  individuals  were  re- 
quired to  appear  in  person,  and  the  almoner  was 
ever  on  his  guard  to  frustrate  the  roguery  of  false 
pretenders,'  whence  the  proverb  quoted  by  Tertul- 
Jan,'  "  sportuUun  furwuulus  capiat."  The  morning, 
s  we  have  seta  above,1'  was  the  usual  period  for 
hese  distributions,  but  they  were  sometimes  made 
in  the  afternoon." 

Nero,  imitating  the  custom  of  private  persons,  or- 
dained that  a  sportula  should  be  substituted  for  the 
public  banquets  (publica  coma)  given  to  the  people 
on  certain  high  solemnities ;  but  this  unpopular  reg- 
ulation was  repealed  by  Domitian." 

When  the  Emperor  Claudius,  on  one  occasion,  re- 
solved unexpectedly  to  entertain  the  populace  with 
some  games  which  were  to  last  for  a  short  time 
only,  he  styled  the  exhibition  a  sportula;  and  in  the 
age  of  the  younger  Pliny,  the  word  was  commonly 
employed  to  signify  a  gratuity,  gift,  or  emolument 
of  any  description." 

(Compare  a  dissertation  on  the  sportula  by  Batt- 
mann,  in  the  Krituche  Bibliotkek  for  1881. —  Vid. 
also  Becker,  GaUus,  i.,  p.  147.) 
STABULA'RIUS.  ( Vid.  Reokpt*  Actio.) 
♦STACTE  (otoktv).  (Vid.  Smyrna.) 
STA'DIUM  (6  (TTudtof  and  rd  oriitov),  1.  A  Greek 
measure  of  length,  and  the  chief  one  used  for  itin- 
erary distances.  It  was  adopted  by  the  Romans, 
also,  chiefly  for  nautical  and  astronomical  measure- 
ments. It  was  equal  to  600  Greek  or  626  Roman 
feet,  or  to  125  Roman  paces ;  and  the  Roman  mile 
contained  8  stadia."  Hence  the  stadium  contained 
606  feat  9  inches  English.  (Vid.Ptt.)  This  stand- 
ard prevailed  throughout  Greece  under  the  name 
of  the  Olympic  stadium,  so  called  because  it  was 
the  exact  length  of  the  stadium  or  footrace-course 
at  Olympia,  measured  between  the  pillars  at  the 
two  extremities  of  the  course.    The  first  use  of  the 
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measure  seems  to  be  contemporaneous  with  the  for 
mation  of  the  stadium  at  Olympia,  when  the  Olym 
pic  games  were  revived  by  Iphitus  (B.C.  884  or  828) 
This  distance  doubled  formed  the  SiavXoc,  the  fan 
kov  was  4  stadia,  and  the  toXix°(  is  differently  sta 
ted  at  6,  7,  8,  12,  20,  and  24  stadia. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  authors  that  there 
were  other  stadia  in  use  in  Greece  besides  the  Olym- 
pic. The  most  ancient  writers  never  either  say  or 
hint  at  such  a  thing ;  but  when  we  compare  the  dis- 
tances between  places,  as  stated  by  them  in  stadia, 
with  the  real  distances,  they  are  found  almost  inva- 
riably too  great  if  estimated  by  the  Olympic  stadium, 
never  too  small.  Hence  the  conclusion  has  been 
drawn,  that  the  Greeks  used  for  itinerary  measure- 
ments a  stade  much  smaller  than  the  Olympic 
Major  Rennell,  who  analyzes  several  of  these  state- 
ments, gives  505r  feet  for  the  value  of  the  itinerary 
stade.1  It  is,  however,  scarcely  credible,  that  these 
authors,  some  of  whom  expressly  inform  us  that  the 
stade  contained  600  feet,  should  reckon  distances 
by  another  stade  without  giving  any  intimation  of 
the  fact,  especially  as  they  usually  warn  their  read- 
ers when  they  speak  of  measures  differing  from  the 
common  standard.'  The  real  cause  of  the  excess 
in  the  itinerary  distances  of  the  Greeks  is  explained 
by  Ukert  in  a  way  which  seems  decisive  of  the 
question.'  The  most  ancient  mode  of  reckoning 
distances  among  the  Greeks,  as  among  most  other 
nations,  was  by  the  number  of  days  required  to  per- 
form the  journey.  When  the  stadium  was  brought 
into  use,  the  distances  were  still  computed  by  days' 
journeys,  but  transferred  into  stadia  by  reckoning  a 
certain  number  of  stadia  to  a  day's  journey.'  It  is 
evident  that  nearly  all  the  distances  given  by  the 
ancient  Greek  writers  were  computed,  not  measured. 
The  uncertainties  attending  this  mode  of  computa- 
tion are  obvious ;  and  it  is  equally  obvious  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  results  would  be  above  the  truth. 
At  sea  the  calculation  was  made  according  to  the 
number  of  stadia  which  could  be  sailed  over  in  a 
day  by  a  good  ship,  in  good  order,  and  with  a  fair 
wind.  Any  failure  in  these  conditions  (and  some 
such  there  must  always  have  been)  would  increase 
the  number  of  days'  sail,  and  therefore  the  calcula- 
ted distance  when  reduced  to  stadia.  Similarly  by 
land  a  day's  journey  was  reckoned  equal  to  the 
number  of  stadia  which  a  good  traveller  (avifp  eiiu- 
voc)  could  perform  in  a  day,  which,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, would  generally  exceed  the  space  passed  over 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  Even  the  Greeks 
themselves  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  number  of  sta- 
dia in  a  day's  journey.  Herodotus'  gives  700  stadia 
for  the  voyage  of  a  sailing  ship  by  day,  600  by  night. 
Most  commonly  1000  stadia  were  reckoned  as  a  24 
hours'  voyage,  but  under  unfavourable  circumstan- 
ces scarcely  500  were  performed.'  Allowance  must 
also  be  made  for  the  windings  of  the  coast,  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  navigation,  the  currents  of  the  sea, 
the  skilfulness  of  the  seamen,  and  other  circum- 
stances. 

A  day's  journey  by  land  was  reckoned  at  200  or 
180  stadia,'  or  for  an  army  150  stadia.'  And  here 
also  delays  would  often  occur.  The  ancients  them- 
selves differ  widely  in  their  accounts  of  distances, 
not  only  as  compared  with  the  true  distances,  but 
with  one  another,  a  fact  which  the  theory  of  a  sep- 
arate itinerary  stade  cannot  account  for,  but  which 
is  a  natural  result  of  their  mode  of  reckoning,  as 
explained  above. 

The  following  testimonies  are  advanoed  in  sup. 


I.  (Geo*,  of  Herod.,  uc.  8.)  —  2.  (Herod.,  ii.,  3,  17,  88,  85.— 
Plin.,  H.  N.,  »i.,  30.)— 3.  (Geotr.  der  Griech.  und  ROroer,  I.,  ii, 
p.  56,  dec— Ueber  die  Art  der  Gr.  und  Rom.  die  Entfernung  set 
beetimmen.)— 4.  (Herod.,  it.,  85,86.)— 5  (Id.,  it.,  86.)— 6.  (Mar 
Tyn.  an.  Ptolem.,  Geog.,  i..  17.)— 7.  (Herod.,  it.,  101. — Panama., 
x.,  33.-Ptol,  ■.,  ».)-§.  (Herod.,  t,  53-54.) 
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■wt  of  the  view  of  different  stadia.  Censorintu, 
who  lived  'n  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus,  after 
speaking  of  the  astronomical  measurements  of  Era- 
tosthenes and  Pythagoras,  says  that  by  the  stadium 
used  in  them  we  must  understand  "the  stadium 
which  is  called  Italic,  of  626  feet,  for  there  are  oth- 
ers besides  this,  of  different  lengths,  as  the  Olym- 
pic, which  consists  of  600  feet,  and  the  Pythian,  of 
1000.'"  This  passage  is  evidently  a  complication 
of  blunders.  The  "  Italic  stadium,"  unknown  else- 
where, is  manifestly  the  same  as  the  Olympic,  but 
reckoned  in  Roman  feet,  of  which  it  contained  636. 
The  "Olympic,  of  600  feet,"  is  the  same  in  Greek 
feet.  The  value  given  for  the  Pythian  stadium  is 
clearly  wrong,  for  the  Olympic  racecourse  was  the 
longest  in  Greece  (as  appears  from  the  passage  of 
Gellius  quoted  below),  and,  besides,  Censorinus  ob- 
viously confounds  the  racecourses  named  stadia 
with  the  measure  of  the  same  name ;  for  it  is  not 
disputed  that  the  former  were  of  different  lengths, 
though  the  latter  never  varied. 

Auras  Gellius*  quotes  from  Plutarch  to  the  effect 
that  Hercules  measured  out  the  stadium  at  Olympia 
with  his  own  feet,  making  it  600  feet  long ;  and  that, 
when  afterward  other  stadia  were  established  in 
Greece  containing  the  same  number  of  feet,  these 
were  shorter  than  the  Olympic  in  the  proportion  by 
wh  icb  the  foot  of  Hercules  exceeded  that  of  other 
men.  But  whatever  there  is  of  fact  in  this  story 
obviously  refers  to  the  courses  themselves,  not  the 
measure ;  for  what  he  speaks  of  is  "  curriculum  ita- 
dii.'"  The  statement  that  the  other  stadia,  besides 
the  Olympic,  were  originally  600  feet  long,  is  proba- 
bly a  conjecture  of  Plutarch's. 

Attempts  have  been  made,  especially  by  Rome  de 
'Isle  and  Gosselin,  to  prove  the  existence  and  to 
determine  the  lengths  of  different  stadia  from  the 
different  lengths  assigned  by  ancient  writers  to  a 
great  circle  of  the  earth.  But  surely  it  is  far  more 
reasonable  to  take  these  different  values  as  a  proof 
(among  others)  that  the  ancients  did  not  know  the 
real  length  of  a  great  circle,  than,  first  assuming  that 
they  had  such  knowledge,  to  explain  them  as  refer- 
ring to  different  standards. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  there  seems  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  different  stadia  existed  before  the 
third  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

From  this  period,  however,  we  do  find  varieties 
of  the  stade,  the  chief  of  which  are  those  of  7  and 
7»  to  the  Roman  mile.' 

The  following  table  of  supposed  varieties  of  the 
stadium  is  from  Hussey's  Ancient  Weight*,  &c. : 

Ttnfc.   IM.     beta* 

Stade  assigned  to  Aristotle's  i 

measurement  of  the  earth's  >    109    1    3-26993 

surface ) 

Mean  geographical  stade  com- )     1fta    ,     - 

puted  by  Major  Rennell  .    .  f    lw    1    ° 

Olympic  stade 302    0    9 

Stade  of  7T  to  the  Roman  mile       316    3    2  4 
Stade  of  7  to  the  Roman  mile  .       231    0    6-134 

3.  It  has  been  mentioned  above  that  the  Olympic 
footrace-course  was  called  a  ttadium,  and  the  same 
name  was  used  throughout  Greece  wherever  games 
were  celebrated.  It  was  originally  intended  for  the 
footrace,  but  the  other  contests  which  were  added 
to  the  games  from  time  to  time  (vii.  Ojltmmo  Gi.ua*) 
were  also  exhibited  in  the  stadium,  except  the  horse- 
races, for  which  a  place  was  set  apart,  of  a  similar 
form  with  the  stadium,  but  larger :  this  was  called 
the  hippodrome  {Imbtpofiot). 

The  stadium  was  an  oblong  area  terminated  at 
one  end  by  a  straight  line,  at  the  other  by  a  semi- 


I.  (D*  D  •  Nitali,  e.  It.)— S  «,  1  )— S.  (Worn,  D*  Pond. 
aw   ♦*.) 


circle  having  the  breadth  of  the  stadium  -m  its 
base.  Round  this  area  were  ranges  of  seats  nam? 
above  one  another  in  steps. 

It  was  constructed  in  three  different  ways,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  ground.  The  simplest 
form  was  that  in  which  a  place  could  be  found 
which  had  by  nature  the  required  shape,  as  at  Lao- 
dicea.  Most  commonly,  however,  a  position  was 
chosen  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  the  stadium  was 
formed  on  one  side  by  a  natural  slope,  on  the  other 
by  a  mound  of  earth  (yijc  xtyui),  as  at  Olympia, 
Thebes,  and  Epidaurus.1  Sometimes,  however,  the 
stadium  was  on  level  ground,  and  mounds  of  earth 
were  cast  up  round  it  to  form  seats,  and  covered 
with  stone  or  marble.  We  have  two  celebrated 
examples  of  this  construction  in  the  Pythian  stadi- 
um at  Delphi  and  the  Panathenaic  at  Athens.  The 
former  was  originally  constructed  of  Parnassian 
stone,  and  afterward  covered  with  Pentelic  marble 
by  Herodes  Atticus,*  who  adorned  in  the  same  man- 
ner the  stadium  at  Athens,  which  had  been  origi- 
nally constructed  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus  by  the 
orator  Lycurgus.  The  marble  covering,  which 
took  four  years  to  complete,  has  now  disappeared, 
but  the  area  is  still  left,  with  some  ruins  of  the 
masonry.' 

The  stadium  sometimes  formed  a  part  of  the 
buildings  of  the  gymnasium  (vii.  Gymnasium),  at 
other  times  it  was  placed  in  its  neighbourhood,  and 
often,  as  at  Athens,  stood  entirely  by  itself.  That 
at  Olympia  was  in  the  sacred  grove  called  Altis. 

The  size  of  the  stadium  varied  both  in  length  and 
breadth.  The  general  length  was,  as  above  stated, 
the  geographical  stadium  of  600  Greek  feet.  This 
was  not,  however,  the  total  length,  but  only  the  dis- 
tance between  the  pillars  at  the  two  ends,  and  it 
was  exclusive  of  the  semicircular  end  of  the  area. 

The  accounts  left  by  ancient  writers  of  the  ar 
rangement  of  the  parts  of  the  stadium  are  scanty. 
but,  from  a  comparison  of  them  with  existing  re 
mains  of  stadia,  we  may  collect  the  following  par 
ticulars. 

At  one  end  a  straight  wall  shut  in  the  area,  and 
here  were  the  entrances,  the  starting-place  for  the 
runners,  and  (at  Olympia)  an  altar  of  Endymion. 
At  the  other  end,  at  or  near  the  centre  of  the  semi- 
circle, and  at  the  distance  of  a  stadium  from  the 
starting-place,  was  the  goal,  which  was  the  termi- 
nation of  the  simple  footrace,  the  runners  in  which 
were  called  trraAioipipoi :  the  race  itself  is  called 
oraiiov  and  ipifiof.  In  the  dUnAoc  Spo/ioc  the  racers 
turned  round  this  and  came  back  to  the  starting- 
place.  The  starting-place  and  goal  had  various 
names.  The  former  was  called  Altaic,  ypapfiy, 
iairXiiS,  and  fiaXSic  :  the  latter,  rip/to,  fiariip,  tekat, 
KOfiwriip,  and  vioaa.  The  term  ypapfai  is  explained 
as  the  line  along  which  the  racers  were  placed  be- 
fore starting  ;  bmrXriS,  which  means,  the  lath  of  a 
whip,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  cord  which  was 
stretched  in  front  of  the  racers  to  restrain  their  im- 
patience, and  which  was  let  fall  v.  hen  the  signal 
was  given  to  start ;  the  name  Kyi-rip  was  applied 
to  the  goal  because  the  runners  in  the  HavXoc  and 
tdXixoc  turned  round  it  to  complete  their  course. 
These  terms  are  often  applied  indifferently  to  the 
starting-place  and  the  goal,  probably  because  the 
starting-place  was  also  the  end  of  all  races  except 
the  simple  araiiov.  The  starting-place  and  goal 
were  each  marked  by  a  square  pillar  (orijlai,  xiovte 
mtotiicte),  and  half  way  between  these  was  a  third. 
On  the  first  was  inscribed  the  word  apiortve,  on  the 
second  outvie,  and  on  the  third  xaftfov.  The  cWU- 
Xo6p6poi  turned  round  both  the  extreme  pillar*  till 


1.  (P.umd..  ii.,  tr,  t  fl  ;  ri.,  SO,  4  5, «  ;  i»„  S3, «  !.)-*.  -U 
I.,  **,  1 1.)— S.  (Ii,  i.,  It,  ♦  T.— Lulu's  Topog  of  Athraa  . 
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iiiey  had  completed  the  Dumber  of  stadia  of  which 
their  coarse  consisted.1 

The  semicircular  end  of  the  area,  which  was 
called  c+evoovq,  and  was  not  used  in  the  races, 
was  probably  devoted  to  the  other  athletic  sports. 
This  o+tvSovii  is  still  clearly  seen  in  the  Ephesian 
and  Messenian  stadia,  in  the  latter  of  which  it  is 
surrounded  by  16  rows  of  seats.  The  area  of  the 
stadium  was  surrounded  by  the  seats  for  spectators, 
which  were  separated  from  it  by  a  low  wall  or  po- 
dium. 

Opposite  to  the  goal  on  one  side  of  the  stadium 
were  the  seats  of  the  hellanodicas,  for  whom  there 
was  a  secret  entrance  into  the  stadium  (Kpmrri) 
hroinc),  and  on  the  other  side  was  an  altar  of  white 
marble,  on  which  the  priestesses  of  Demeter  Cha- 
myne  sat  to  view  the  games.  The  area  was  gen- 
erally adorned  with  altars  and  statues. 

Such  was  the  general  form  and  arrangement  of 
the  Greek  stadium.  After  the  Roman  conquest  of 
Greece,  the  form  of  the  stadium  was  often  modified 
so  as  to  resemble  tbe  amphitheatre,  by  making  both 
its  ends  semicircular,  and  by  surrounding  it  with 
seats  supported  by  vaulted  masonry,  as  in  the  Ro- 
man amphitheatre.  The  Ephesian  stadium  still  has 
such  sea's  round  a  portion  of  it.  A  restoration  of 
this  8t«u»'ow>  >s  given  in  the  following  woodcut, 
copied  fi«ci  jtmtise. 


A  «  the  boundary  wall  at  tbe  aphesis,  77  feet 
df«p,  B  C  the  sides,  and  D  the  semicircular  end,  of 
the  »«ne  depth  as  A ;  F  F  the  area,  including  the 
c^eviovri ;  b  b  pieces  of  masonry  jutting  out  into 
the  area ;  e  e  the  entrances ;  from  o  to  P  is  the 

I.  (Schol  ad  Soph.,  Eleetr   Ml.) 
910 


length  of  an  Olvmpic  stadium ;  from  q — z  the  rang 
of  amphitheatrical  seats  mentioned  above.1  (Vtd 
Olympic  Gauss.) 
STALA'GMIA  ( Vid.  Inaoms,  p.  683.) 
•STANNUM,  the  same  with  the  Plumbum  album 
of  the  Romans  or  Kaooinpoc  of  the  Greeks,  the 
"  Pyramidal  Tin  Ore"  of  Jameson,  or  Oxyde  of  Tin. 
*'  The  Phoenicians,  at  a  very  early  period,  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  tin  ores  of  Cornwall.  The  Jews 
had  vessels  of  tin  as  early  as  the  days  of  Moses. 
On  the  Kaooinpot  of  the  Greeks,  the  reader  i»  re- 
ferred to  Beckmann' t  History  of  Inventions,  voL  iv.. 
p.  1,  &c.  Heeren  says  of  this  work,  'it  is  there 
first  shown  that  the  Latin  stannum  may  be  different 
from  the  Kaovirepoc.  The  former  is  what,  in  the 
German  smelting-houses,  is  called  verlc,  the  latter 
is  the  Plumbum  album  of  the  Romans.' "  "  Lead 
and  tin,"  observes  Dr.  Moore,  "  are  metals  which 
we  have  the  best  reason  for  treating  under  the 
same  head,  since  the  ancients  frequently  confound- 
ed them ;  and,  however  strange  may  appear  such 
confusion  in  regard  to  metals  so  plainly  distin 
guished  by  their  properties  as  these,  their  names, 
nevertheless,  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Greek,  and  latin, 
are  often  indifferently  used.  The  Greeks,  when 
they  would  distinguish  the  two  metals,  called  tin 
Kaaoirepoc,  and  lead  uokoMoc;  but  as  the  French 
at  tbe  present  day  call  pewter  etain,  and  confound 
it  with  pure  tin,  so  did  the*  Greek*  comprehend 
under  the  name  Kamirrpoc  various  alloys  of  tin  with 
lead  or  other  metal ;  and  some  such  Homer  is  sup- 
posed to  mean  when  he  speaks  of  tin  (Kamirtpot, 
used  in  the  fabrication  or  ornament  of  various  parts 
of  armour.  The  Romans  distinguished  lead  (Plum- 
bum) into  black  and  white.  The  latter  (Plumbum 
album)  was  the  more  precious,  Pliny  says,  being 
what  the  Greeks  called  Kaoairepoc.  Plumbum  al 
bum  is  sometimes  called  ttannum,  while  on  other 
occasions  tbe  latter  is  spoken  of  as  something  dif 
ferent,  in  which  case  it  may  have  been  an  alloy  of 
tin  and  lead,  or,  as  Beckmann  thinks,  of  silver  and 
lead ;  or  it  may  have  been  designated  by  a  different 
name  merely  because  obtained  from  a  different 
place,  from  an  ore  of  different  appearance,  or  by 
some  different  process ;  since  any  one  of  these,  wc 
know,  was  anciently  sufficient  ground  of  distinction 
between  substances  that  were  identical.  If  any  re- 
liance could  be  placed  on  Pliny's  accuracy  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  we  might  infer,  from  what  he 
says  of  tbe  mode  in  which  stannum  was  obtained, 
that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  an  argen- 
tiferous galena  containing  also  tin.  Beckmann, 
however,  in  his  examination  of  this  passage,  says 
that  lead  is  seldom  found  without,  but  that  tin,  per- 
haps, has  never  been  found  with,  silver.  He  admits 
that  the  passage  in  question  cannot  be  fully  under- 
stood with  any  explanation,  yet  he  thinks  it  proves 
to  conviction  that  the  stannum  of  the  ancients  was 
not  tin,  but  a  mixture  of  silver  and  lead,  called  in 
the  German  smelting-houses  werk.  It  is  from  ttan- 
num, however,  that  are  derived  the  names  etain  and 
tin.  He  supposes  the  oldest  xaaairepoe  to  have 
been  nothing  else  than  the  stannum  of  the  Romans 
Aristotle,  however,  relating  a  phenomenon  applica- 
ble to  tin,  calls  the  metal  rbv  Kacairtpov  tov  VLcXn- 
k6v."» 

STATER  (ororifp),  which  means  simply  a  stand- 
ard (in  this  case  both  of  weight  and  more  particular- 
ly of  money),  was  the  name  of  the  principal  gold 
coin  of  Greece,  which  was  also  called  chrysus  (xpv- 
ffotff).    The  general  subject  of  Greek  gold  money 


I.  (Krauae,  Die  Gymnastik  und  Agoniatik  dak-  Hellenea,  p. 
Ill,  4  M.— Mdller*!  Arehtol.  der  Kunat,  (  «».)—».  (Dioecor., 
t.,  96.— Pliny,  Mr? .,  47.— hid.,  Orif ,  «'•■  *■•■— Number*,  xzli., 
».— Heeren'e  Hiit.  RMeerchre,  vol.  »).,  p.  107.— Adame,  As- 
pend.,  «.  v.— Moore'e  ABCi>  - 1  M-atial.,  l   44,  45  ) 
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haa  been  discussed  under  Aurom,  where  it  is  stated 
that  the  Greeks  obtained  their  principal  anpply  of 
gold  from  Asia.  To  the  same  quarter  we  must  look 
for  the  origin  of  their  gold  money.  The  daricus, 
which  came  to  them  from  Persia,  has  been  already 
treated  of.  (Yid.  Daeicus.)  The  stater  is  said  to 
have  been  first  coined  in  Lydia  by  Croesus.  To 
this  country,  indeed,  one  tradition  ascribes  the  ori- 
gin both  of  gold  and  silver  money  ;'  but,  be  this  as 
it  may,  the  stater  of  Croesus  was  the  first  gold  coin- 
age with  which  the  Greeks  were  acquainted.' 
Bockh*  asserts  that  these  staters  were  undoubtedly 
formed  of  the  pale  gold  or  electrum  which  was 
washed  down  from  Tmolus  by  the  Pactolus,  and 
which  Sophocles  speaks  of  as  Sardian  electrum.' 
Electrum,  according  to  Pliny,'  was  gold  containing 
a  mixture  of  Jth  part  of  silver.  There  is  in  the 
Hunterian  collection  (plate  66,  fig.  1)  a  very  ancient 
coin  of  this  pale  gold,  of  an  oval,  ball-like  shape, 
impressed  with  the  figure  of  a  man  kneeling,  hold- 
ing a  fish  in  his  left  hand,  and  in  bis  right  a  knife 
hanging  down,  which  Pinkerton  takes  for  a  coin  of 
Croesus,  but  respecting  which  nothing  more  can  be 
said  with  safety  than  that  it  is  a  very  ancient  speci- 
men of  Asiatic  money.  Its  weight  is  3481  English 
grains,  or  about  that  of  the  Attic  tetradrachm,  which 
was  twice  the  weight  of  the  stater.  This,  there- 
fore, would  be  a  double  stater.*  At  all  events,  in 
the  absence  of  certain  specimens  of  the  Lydian  sta- 
ter, and  of  any  express  statement  of  its  value,  we 
may  suppose,  from  the  very  silence  of  the  Greek 
writers,  that  it  did  not  differ  materially  from  the 
stater  which  was  afterward  current  in  Greece,  and 
which  was  equal  in  wight  to  two  drachma!,  and  in 
value  to  twenty.1 


.    Macedonian  Stater.     British  Mcbeum. 


The  following  were  the  principal  Greek  staters  : 
1.  The  Attic  stater,  which  has  been  spoken  of  under 
Aurum.  The  weights  of  the  coins  there  mentioned 
are  183  3,  132  7,  133  6,  and  133  76  grains,  the  aver- 
age of  which  is  133-6875  grains,  which  only  falls 
short  of  the  weight  of  the  Attic  didrach  by  a  Little 
more  than  half  a  grain.  (Vid.  Drachma.)  The 
gold  of  the  Attic  coins  is  remarkably  pure. 

3.  The  stater  of  Cyxicus  was  common  in  G.<sece, 
especially  at  Athens.  We  learn  from  Demosthenes' 
that  at  a  particular  period  (a  little  after  B.C.  836) 
this  stater  passed  on  the  Bosporus  for  38  Attic 
drachma;,  which,  by  a  comparisor  with  the  then 
value  of  the  daricus  (rid.  Daricus;,  would  give  for 
its  weight  about  180  grains.  Several  Cyzicene 
staters  exist,  but  none  of  them  come  up  to  this 
weight.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  price  of 
gold  on  the  Bosporus  was  at  that  time  unusually 
high.  Some  of  the  existing  coins  give  160  grams, 
and  others  not  more  than  130,  for  the  weight  of  the 
Cyzicene  stater,  so  that  the  element  of  this  coinage 
seems  to  have  been  a  piece  of  40  grains.  Its  value, 
calculated  from  the  number  of  drachms;  it  pasted 
for,  would  be  1/.  3*.  W. 

8.  The  stater  of  Lampsacus  is  mentioned  in  an 
Attic  inscription  of  B.C.  484.  Several  gold  coins 
of  Lampsacus  are  extant :  they  may  be  known  by 


1.  (Hand.,  i.,  M.)  —  t.  (Hirod.,  i.,  M.  —  Pollux,  Otm.,  iii., 
87;  U.,  to.)  —  i.  (Metrolog.  Unterrach.,  p.  !*».)  —  4.  (Aatjf., 
10*7.;—  i.  (iixiii.,  ».)—«.  (BSckh,  1  c)— 7.  dle-q-eh.,  t.  t. 
X/ntois  —  Pollux,  Onom.,  it.,  173.-  ll.nwerM.,  i.  r.  AaMinff.) 
-*    (in  Phorm  .  p.  (14.) 


the  impression  of  a  seahcrse  upon  them.  Tbeie 
are  two  in  the  British  .Museum,  of  the  weight  of 
about  139  grains,  which  is  just  that  of  the  daricus. 
The  weights  of  the  Lampsacene  staters  are  very 
unequal ;  and  both  Lampsacus  and  Cyzicus  appear 
to  have  had  gold  coins  which  were  multiples  of  dif- 
ferent standards. 

4.  The  stater  of  Phocaea  is  mentioned  by  Thn- 
cydides1  and  Demosthenes'  as  in  circulation  a 
their  times.  Sestini  gives  several  of  these,  the 
largest  of  which,  stamped  with  a  *,  weighs  366-43 
English  grains.  This  is  a  double  stater,  giving  a 
single  one  of  137-71  grains,  or  5  grains  less  than 
the  Attic,  and  seems  to  follow  the  standard  of  the 
daricus.  Most  of  the  others  are  thirds  of  the  stater, 
and  of  a  lighter  comparative  weight.  There  was 
also  at  Athens  a  Phoccan  coin  called  Iktt/,'  which 
may  have  been  either  the  sixth  of  the  stater  or 
(Mr.  Hussey  conjectures)  of  the  mina.  Hesychius* 
mentions  the  Urti,  rpirti,  and  m-aprr-  as  coins  of 
gold,  or  silver,  or  copper.  There  was  a  gold  coii 
(of  what  state  we  are  not  told)  called  ifyu'«ro». 
which  was  worth  eight  silver  obols.'  This  stow 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  stater  as  the  obol  to  tin 
didrachm,  namely,  one  twelfth,  and  was,  therefore 
probably  equal  to  the  obol  in  weight.  Its  low  valut 
(giving  the  proportional  worth  of  gold  to  silver  as  t 
to  1)  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  i« 
was,  like  the  Phocasan  coins,  of  a  lighi  standard,  w 
that  the  gold  m  it  was  not  very  pur<j. 

6.  The  stater  of  Macedonia  «u  coined  by  Philis 
II.  and  Alexander  the  Grett  tftev  the  standard  of 
the  Attic  didrachm,  and  i>{  very  fine  gold.  Unde/ 
those  princes  it  came  into  general  circulation  i.i 
Greece  and  throughout  the  Macedonian  empire. 
The  extant  speciojeis  of  this  coinage  are  very  nu- 
merous. 

Mr.  Hussey  gi-  es  the  following  report  of  an  area} 
which  was  am-e  for  him  of  a  stater  of  Alexander  -. 
GoM,      11  oz.    9  dwts.    6  grs. 
SK/er,  18   " 

Alloy,  0 

The  sil'^r  is  an  accidental  admixture,  or,  if  >.ncwn 
to  be  present,  was  not  allowed  for,  so  that  tois  coin 
may  je  reckoned  at  133  grains  of  fine  gold.  Out 
sovereign,  alter  deducting  the  alloy,  contains  1131) 
grains  of  fine  gold.    Therefore  the  Macedonian  sta- 

133 
ter  ■=— — —  of  the  English  sovereign,  or  U.  8#.  64 

113*13 
0-673  farthing.  The  average  is,  however,  a  little 
below  this  stater,  but  not  more  so  than  is  due  to 
wear.  The  stater  of  Philip  was  very  recently  cur- 
rent in  Greece  at  the  value  of  about  25  shillings. 
This  standard  was  preserved,  or  very  nearly  so, 
under  the  later  Macedonian  kings,  and  was  adopted 
by  other  states,  as  Epirus,  ^Etolia,  Acarnania,  and 
Syracuse. 

Besides  the  staters  noticed  above,  most  of  the 
cities  of  Ionia  had  gold  coins,  but  their  value  is 
very  doubtful.  There  are  specimens  in  existence 
from  Chios,  Tens,  Colophon,  Smyrna,  Ephesus,  and 
many  other  places.  Samoa,  Siphnus,  Thasos,  the 
Greek  cities  of  Sicily,  and  Cyrene,  hail  gold  money 
at  an  early  period. 

Pollux  mentions  a  Corinthian  stater  as  used  in 
Sicily,  which  he  calls  dexaTurpoe  arar^p,  and  makes 
equal  to  ten  iEginetan  obols.'  The  explanation  of 
this  statement  is  very  difficult,  and  depends  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  disputed  question  whether  the 
Corinthian  money  followed  the  Attic  or  the  JEgine- 
tan  standard.' 


1.  (it.,  ».)—*.  (in  Bo**.,  p.  1010.)— I.  (Berth,  Inxerfp..  140  ) 
4.  («.  t.  Unt-h- ».  (CrmtM  tip.  Poll.,  Onom.,  a.,  M ;  end  M*i- 
M-skd,  Frig.  Comic.,  ii.,  p.  941.)  —  8.  (Pollux,  (mom.,  it.,  174  • 
ix.,  80.)— 7.  (Compare  Ht-a-x-y  c  if.,  >.  S,  with  BOckh,  Mel  olof 
Untermeh  ,  */ii.,  8.) 
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la  ealoulatiug  the  value  of  the  stater  in  our  money, 
the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  must  not  be  overlooked. 
Thus  the  stater  of  Alexander,  which  we  have  val- 
led,  according  to  the  present  worth  of  gold,  at  II. 
3*.  6d.,  passed  for  twenty  drachms,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  value  of  silver,  were  worth  only 
16*.  id.  But  the  formei  is  the  true  worth  of  the 
stater,  the  difference  arising  from  the  greater  value 
of  silver  in  ancient  times  than  now.   ( Vid.  Aboiht- 

OM.) 

Besides  the  stater  itself,  there  were,  as  appears 
from  the  above  remarks,  double  staters,  and  the 
halves  (  ij/uxpvaoi>( ,  fi/uoraTT)pt{ ),  quarters,  thirds, 
sixths,  and  twelfths  of  the  stater.  The  coins  of  the 
last  four  denominations  are,  however,  much  less 
common  than  the  single,  double,  and  half  staters. 

The  term  o-ranpp,  in  later  times,  was  applied  to 
(he  silver  tetradrachm,  but  whether  it  was  so  nsed 
in  the  flourishing  times  of  Athens  is  doubtful.  (Kiel. 
Drachma.) 

It  was  also  used  in  reference  to  weight,  apparent- 
ly like  the  Hebrew  thektl  and  the  Latin  pondo,  in  a 
general  sense.  The  Mina1  and  the  Sicilian  Litra' 
are  both  called  stater.' 

STATI  DIES.    (Vid.  Dns,  p.  863.) 

STATIO'NES.    (Vid.  Castra,  p.  288.) 

STATIO'NES  FISCI.  The  Fiscus  was  divided 
into  various  departments,  called  ttatumei,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  revenues  belonging  to  it.*  Thus 
we  read  of  a  ttalio  XX.  hereditatium,'  attatio  kered- 
itatium,*  a  tlatio  annema.1 

STATIO'NES  MUNICIPICRUM,  mentioned  by 
Pliny,'  are  supposed  by  Niebuhr*  to  be  places  by 
'.he  side  of  the  comitium  allotted  to  municipals,  that 
they  might  hear  the  debates,  like  privileged  seats  in 
the  hall  of  a  parliamentary  assembly.  The  Grttco*- 
uui*  mentioned  oy  Cicero-4  and  Varro"  was  a  sim- 
ilar place,  as  Niebuhr  remarks,  on  the  right  of  the 
comitium,  allotted  to  the  Greeks  from  the  allied 
states  for  the  same  purpose. 

STATOR,  a  public  servant,  who  attended  on  the 
Roman  magistrates  in  the  provinces.  The  statores 
seem  to  have  derived  their  name  from  standing  by 
the  side  of  the  magistrate,  and  thus  being  at  band 
to  execute  all  his  commands :  they  appear  to  have 
been  chiefly  employed  in  carrying  letters  and  mes- 
sages." Alexander  Severus  forbade  the  use  of  sta- 
tores in  the  provinces,  and  commanded  that  their 
duties  should  be  discharged  by  soldiers." 

STATU  LIBER    (.Vid.  Mamdhiisio,  p.  616.) 

STATUARY  (staiuaria  art)  is,  in  its  proper  sense, 
the  art  of  making  statues  or  busts,  whether  they 
consist  of  stone  or  metal,  and  includes  the  art  of 
making  the  various  kinds  of  reliefs  (alto,  basso,  and 
mezzo  relievo).  The  ancients,  accustomed  to  trace 
all  their  arts  and  sciences  to  a  single  person,  who 
was  generally  believed  to  have  been  led  to  his  dis- 
covery by  some  accidental  circumstance,  relate  sev- 
eral stories  to  account  for  the  origin  and  discovery 
of  the  arts  of  painting  and  statuary."  But  arts  such 
as  these  cannot,  like  those  which  are  the  necessary 
result  of  particular  local  circumstances,  or  are  in 
their  origin  of  a  complicated  nature,  be  assigned  to 
any  particular  nation  or  to  any  particular  individual : 
they  spring  up  naturally  in  all  countries,  and  take 
their  origin  alike  everywhere  in  the  imitative  facul- 
ty of  man.    It  is,  therefore,  idle  talk  when  modem 


1.  (Polloi,  Onom,  ix., «.)— a.  (Id.  ib.,  it..  34.)  —  S.  (Seatini, 
degli  SUteri  Antie-hi.— Huwny.— Worm.  —  BSckh.)  —  4.  (Cod., 
i».,  tit.  SI,  ..  I  j  |0,  tit.  »,  a.  \.y— 5.  (Orelb,  laacr.,n.  MM.)— «. 
(OreUi,  n.  M07.— Cniter,  p.  451,  n. ».)— 7.  (Orelb,  0.4 107, 4420. 
—  Vid.  W altar,  Geaoh.  d«  Mm.  RachU,  p.  «0.)  -8.  (H.  N.,  xri., 
44,  •.  88.)  — 9.  (Hi«.  of  Rome,  ii.,  p.  58,  noto  lift.) — 10.  (ad 
Qorat.  »■.  1.)— 11.  (Line.  L»t.,  v.,  155,  ed.  Mailer.)— I*.  (Cic 
id  Fam.,  ii.,  17, 10 ;  x., Til.— Dig;.  4,  tit.  8,  a.  10.)— IS.  (Dig.  4, 
Ut.«,  a  10.-L.mpnd.,  Al.x.  Ser.,  58.)  —  14.  (Plin.,  H.  N., 
mxt.,  5  and  43.— Comport  Quint.,  x.,  »,  $  7.) 
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writers  gravely  repeat  the  stories  about  the  inven- 
tion of  sculpture  or  painting,  or  assign  the  invention 
of  either  of  them  to  the  Egyptians  or  any  other  na- 
tion.   These  arts,  in  their  infant  state,  existed 
among  the  Greeks  from  time  immemorial ;  and  if 
there  are  any  resemblances  between  the  earliest 
works  of  Grecian  art  and  those  of  Egypt,  we  have 
still  no  right  to  infer  that  the  Greeks  learned  them 
from  the  Egyptians ;  and  we  might  as  well  assert 
that  the  Greeks  learned  their  arts  from  the  Gauls 
or  from  the  Siamese,  for  the  works  of  these  nations, 
too,  resemble  those  of  early  Greece.    An  art  in  its 
primitive  state  manifests  itself  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  in  all  parts  of  the  world.    But  what  is  of 
real  interest  is  to  know  the  causes  through  which 
statuary,  or,  to  use  a  more  common  but  less  appro- 
priate term,  sculpture,  became  so  pre-eminently  (Ju 
art  of  the  Greeks,  that  down  to  this  day  no  other 
nation  has  produced  artists  that  can  compete  with 
them,  and  that  all  look  upon  the  Greeks  as  the  great 
masters  and  models  for  all  ages.   Winckelmann  has 
pointed  out  three  great  causes,  viz.,  their  innate  ge- 
nius, their  religion,  and  their  social  and  political  in- 
stitutions ;  and  these  three  points,  if  accurately  ex- 
amined, will  oertainly  be  found  to  have  singularly 
co-operated  in  making  the  Greek  artists  what  they 
were.    There  is  another  point  connected  with  the 
origin  of  Grecian  sculpture  which  appears  to  hare 
led  some  modern  writers  to  form  erroneous  opin- 
ions.   The  peculiar  form  of  the  Hermc  (vid.  Hrr- 
um)  has  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  in  the  earliest 
statues  the  head  only  (bust)  was  represented,  and 
that  the  remaining  part  of  the  body  was  expressed 
by  a  simple  pillar  or  block.    This  view  is  contrary 
to  nature  as  well  as  to  history ;  for  neither  a  nation 
nor  a  child  (which  in  this  case  may  be  fairly  taken 
as  a  representative  ot  a  nation  in  its  infancy),  when 
they  begin  to  exercise  their  imitative  faculty,  »i" 
rest  satisfied  with  forming  the  mere  head  of  a  hu- 
man being,  but  endeavour  to  produce  the  whole  as 
well  as  they  can.    We  may  add,  that  no  other  na- 
tion presents  such  a  phenomenon  in  the  earliest  his- 
tory of  its  arts.   The  Hernia:,  therefore,  cannot  have 
arisen  from  an  incapability  of  forming  a  whole  hu- 
man figure.    They  appear  rather  to  point  to  the 
time  when  the  Greeks  began  to  represent  their  gods 
in  a  human  form.    To  give  to  a  god  the  entire  form 
of  a  man  would  have  been  irreverent,  whereas  the 
bead  was  necessary,  and,  at  the  same  time,  suffi- 
cient to  represent  him  as  a  distinct  individual  being, 
and  endowed  with  spiritual  and  thinking  powers. 
The  process  of  humanizing  the  gods  must  nave  been 
preceded  by  the  custom  of  representing  them  in  un- 
natural forms,  or  such  as  were  partly  human  and 
partly  animal.     The  earliest  images  of  the  gods 
were  pure  images  (not  the  gods  themselves),  and 
intended  to  express  some  thought  or  idea :  now,  as 
the  natural  figure  of  man  is  only  expressive  of  it- 
self, the  significant  parts  of  two  or  more  beings  were 
put  together  to  express  the  idea  which  men  had 
formed  of  their  gods.    Such  monstrous  figures  were 
retained  as  representations  of  some  gods  down  to 
the  latest  times.  As  instances  of  this,  we  may  men- 
tion Glaucus  with  the  tail  of  a  fish ;'  the  Arcadian 
Pan  with  goat's  feet  ;*  and  the  Demeter  of  Phigalia 
with  the  head  and  mane  of  a  horse.*    Homers  si- 
lence on  such  compound  representations  of  the  gods 
is  no  proof  that  they  did  not  exist  in  early  times. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  statuary  in  its  sev 
era*  stages  of  development,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
a  few  preliminary  remarks  respecting  the  materials 
used  by  the  Greeks  in  this  art.  On  the  whole,  il 
may  be  said  that  there  is  no  material  applicable  to 
statuary  which  was  not  used  by  the  Greeks.    As 


1.  (Fhiloatr.,  Icon.,  ii.,  15.)  —  *.  (Hilt.,  Mrthol.  Bilfoh.,  i- 
p.  181,  Ac  )— 4.  (Paua.,  viii..  43,  ,  S.) 
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toft  clay  it  capable  of  being  shaped  without  difficulty 
into  any  lorm,  and  is  easily  dried  either  by  being 
exposed  to  the  sun  or  by  being  baked,  we  may  con- 
sider this  substance  to  have  been  the  earliest  mate- 
rial of  wbicb  hgures  were  made.  We  have  a  trace 
of  this  in  the  story  that  Zeus,  in  his  anger  at  Pro- 
metheus having  stolen  the  fire,  ordered  Hephecstus 
to  form  Pandora  of  earth  moistened  with  tears.1 
The  name  plastic  art  (17  irXaauicv),  by  which  the  an- 
cients sometimes  designate  the  art  of  statuary,  prop- 
erly signifies  to  form  or  shape  a  thing  of  clay.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  great  facility  of  making  figures 
jf  clay,  they  are  not  often  mentioned  in  the  early 
ages  of  Greece,  while  in  Italy  the  Dii  fictile*  (in}A<- 
voi  i9eoi)  were  very  common  from  the  earliest  times. 
Clay  figures,  however,  never  fell  into  disuse  entire- 
ly ;  and  in  later  times  we  find  not  only  statues  of 
clay,  but  the  pediments  in  small  or  rural  temples 
frequently  contained  the  most  beautiful  reliefs  in 
clay,  which  were  copies  of  the  marble  reliefs  of  lar- 
ger temples.  When  Pliny*  speaks  of  Rhoecus  and 
Theodorus  of  Samoa  as  the  inventors  of  the  phutiee, 
he  seems  to  labour  under  a  mistake,  and  to  con- 
found the  art  of  working  in  clay  with  that  of  work- 
ing in  metal,  as  in  later  times  the  latter  of  these  two 
arts  was  commonly  called  plastice.  Some  ancient 
figures  of  clay  are  still  preserved. 

The  second  material  waa  wood,  and  figures  made 
of  wood  were  called  fmva,  from  ?«■>,  "to  polish"  or 
"  carve."  Various  kinds  of  wood  were  used  in  stat- 
uary ;  we  find  mention  of  oak,  cedar,  cypress,  syc- 
amore, pine,  fig,  box,  and  ebony.  It  was  chiefly 
used  for  making  images  of  the  gods,  and  probably 
more  on  account  of  the  facility  of  working  in  it  than 
for  any  other  reason.  It  should,  however,  be  re- 
marked, that  particular  kinds  of  wood  were  used  to 
make  the  images  of  particular  deities :  thus  the  stat- 
utes of  Dionysus,  the  god  of  figs,  were  made  of  fig- 
wood.  The  use  of  wood  for  statues  of  the  gods 
continued  to  the  latest  times ;  but  statues  of  men, 
as,  for  example,  some  of  the  victors  in  the  public 
frames,  were  likewise  made  of  wood  at  a  time  when 
the  Greeks  were  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  working  in  stone  and  metal. 

Stone  was  little  used  in  statuary  during  the  early 
acres  of  Greece,  though  it  was  not  altogether  un- 
known, as  we  may  infer  from  the  relief  on  the  Lion- 
gate  of  Mycenae.  In  Italy,  where  the  soft  peperino 
afforded  an  easy  material  for  working,  stone  ap- 
pears to  have  been  used  at  an  earlier  period,  and 
more  commonly  than  in  Greece.  But  in  the  histor- 
ical times,  the  Greeks  used  all  the  principal  varie- 
ties of  marble  for  their  statues ;  the  most  celebrated 
kinds  of  which  were  the  marbles  of  Paros  and  of 
Mount  Pentelicus,  both  of  which  were  of  a  white 
colour.  Different  kinds  of  marble  and  of  different 
colours  were  sometimes  used  in  one  and  the  same 
statue,  in  which  case  the  work  is  called  Polylithic 
statuary. 

Bronze  (xahcot,  «•*),  silver,  and  gold  were  used 
profusely  in  the  state  of  society  described  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  which  is  a  sufficient  proof  that 
works  of  art  in  these  metals  were  not  altogether 
unknown  in  those  times.  Iron  came  into  use  much 
later,  and  the  art  of  casting  iron  is  ascribed  to  Rhoe- 
cus and  to  Theodorus  of  Samoa.*    ( Vid.  Bxomi.) 

Ivory  came  into  use  at  a  later  period  than  any  of 
the  before-mentioned  materials,  and  then  was  high- 
ly valued  both  for  its  beauty  and  rarity.  In  its  ap- 
plication to  statuary,  ivory  was  generally  combined 
with  gold,  and  was  used  for  the  parts  representing 
the  flesh:  Winckelmann  has  calculated  that  about 
one  hundred  statues  of  this  kind  are  mentioned  by 
the  ancients. 


I.  (Hwral.,  TS««.,  STI,  *e.— Stob.,  Swim.,  I.)  —  1  (It.  N., 

f  TIT..  «.)-3.    (P.M..  I..  J8,  ♦  S.) 
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The  history  of  ancient  art,  and  of  statuary  in  par 
ticular,  may  be  divided  into  five  periods. 

1.  Firtl  Period,  from  the  eariust  times  till  about  01.  SO, 
or  580  B.C. 

The  real  history  of  the  arts  is  preceded  by  a  pe 
riod  of  a  purely  mythical  character,  which  tradition 
has  peopled  with  divine  artists  and  most  extraordi 
nary  productions.  Three  kinds  of  artists,  however, 
may  be  distinguished  in  this  mythical  period  :  the 
first  consists  of  gods  and  demons,  such  as  Athena, 
Hephaestus,  the  Phrygian  or  Dardanian  Dactyli,  and 
the  Cabin.  The  second  contains  whole  tribes  of 
men,  distinguished  from  others  by  the  mysterious 
possession  of  superior  skill  in  the  practice  of  the 
arts,  such  as  the  Telchines  and  the  Lycian  Cyclopes 
The  third  consists  of  individuals  who  are,  indeed, 
described  as  human  beings,  but  yet  are  nothing 
more  than  personifications  of  particular  branches 
of  art,  or  the  representatives  of  families  of  artists 
Of  the  latter  the  most  celebrated  is  Dadaliu,  whose 
name  indicates  nothing  but  a  smith  or  an  artist  in 
general,  and  who  is  himself  the  mythical  ancestor 
of  a  numerous  family  of  artists  (l)adtdidt),  which 
can  be  traced  from  the  time  of  Homer  to  that  of 
Plato,  for  even  Socrates  is  said  to  have  been  a  de- 
scendant of  this  family.  He  was  believed  to  be  an 
Athenian,  but  Crete  also  claimed  the  honour  of  be- 
ing his  native  country.  The  stories  respecting  hin. 
are  sometimes  more  like  allegorical  accounts  of  the 
progress  of  the  arts  than  anything  else.  Ho  waa 
principally  renowned  in  antiquity  for  bis  foava,  and 
several  parts  of  Greece,  as  Boeotia,  Attica,  Crete, 
and  even  Libya  in  later  times,  were  believed  to  pos- 
sess specimens  of  bis  workmanship.1  Numerous 
inventions,  also,  especially  of  instruments  used  in 
carving  wood,  are  ascribed  to  him.  He  is  said  to 
have  mado  his  statues  walking,  which  appears  to 
mean  that  before  his  time  human  figures  were  rep- 
resented with  their  legs  close  together,  and  that  ii 
bis  statues  the  legs  were  separated,  which  was  at 
once  a  great  step  forward,  as  it  impasted  greater  life 
and  activity  to  a  figure.  Smilis  (from  ouii.ti,  a  carv- 
ing-knife) exercised  his  art  in  Samoa,  JSgina,  a»l 
other  places,  and  tome  remarkable  works  were  at 
tributed  to  him.*  Endcau  of  Athens  is  called  a  dis 
ciple  of  Daedalus.  Various  works  were  attributes 
to  him  by  the  ancients.  One  among  them  was  a 
colossal  i&avov  of  Athena  Polias  in  a  temple  at 
Erylhras  in  Ionia.  She  was  represented  sitting, 
upon  a  dpovoc,  holding  a  spindle  in  her  band,  and 
with  a  iroAuf  on  her  head.  Pausanias*  saw  this  (6a- 
vov  himself. 

According  to  the  popular  traditions  of  Greece, 
there  was  no  period  in  which  the  gods  were  not 
represented  in  some  form  or  other,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  for  a  long  time  there  existed  no  other 
statues  in  Greece  than  those  of  the  gods ;  a  round 
statue  of  a  man  appears  for  a  long  time  to  have 
been  a  thing  unheard  of  in  Greece.  The  earliest 
representations  of  the  gods,  however,  were  by  no 
means  regarded  as  the  gods  themselves,  or  even  as 
images  of  them,  but  only  as  symbols  of  their  pres- 
ence ;  and  as  the  imagination  of  a  pious  primitive 
age  does  not  require  much  to  be  reminded  of  the 
presence  of  the  Deity,  the  simplest  symbols  were 
sometimes  sufficient  to  produce  this  effect.  Hence 
we  find  that  in  many  places  the  presence  of  a  god 
was  indicated  by  the  simplest  and  most  shapeless 
symbols,  such  as  unhewn  blocks  of  stone  (Mht  ap- 

Sit'*),  and  by  simple  pillars  or  pieces  of  wood.*  (  V\d. 
oc aha  and  Djkdala.)    Many  such  symbolic  rep- 
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resentations  of  gods  were  held  in  the  greatest  es- 
teem, even  in  the  historical  ages,  as  sacred  inher- 
itances of  former  times,  and  remained  the  conven- 
tional representations  of  the  gods,  notwithstanding 
the  progress  which  the  arts  had  made.  The  gen- 
eral name  for  a  representation  of  a  god  not  consist- 
ing of  such  a  rude  symbol  was  uycLkjia.1 

In  the  Homeric  poems,  although  the  shield  of 
VchiUes,  the  gold  and  silver  dogs  which  kept  watch 
at  the  palace  of  Alcinous,  and  other  similar  things, 
may  be  pure  fictions,  there  are  sufficient  traces  of 
the  existence  of  statues  of  the  gods ;  but  it  would 
seem  that,  as  the  ideas  of  the  gods  were  yet  gigan- 
tic and  undefined,  the  representations  of  several  su- 
perhuman beings  were  more  calculated  to  inspire 
awe  than  to  display  any  artistic  beauty.'  This 
was,  however,  not  always  the  case.  Temples  are 
mentioned  in  several  places,*  ana  temples  presup- 
pose the  existence  of  representations  of  the  gods. 
A  statue  of  Athena  is  mentioned  at  Ilion,  upon 
whose  knees  the  queen  places  a  magnificent  pe- 
plus.*  The  statue  thus  appears  to  have  been  in  a 
sitting  position,  like  the  statues  of  Athena  among 
the  Ionians  in  general.'  The  existence  of  a  statue 
of  Apollo  must  be  inferred  from  Iliad,  i.,  28,  for  the 
arififta  ■deolo  can  only  mean  the  wreath  or  diadem 
with  which  his  statue  itself  used  to  be  adorned. 
This  statue  must,  moreover,  have  been  represented 
carrying  a  bow,  for  attributes  like  ipytiporofor  could 
have  no  meaning  unless  they  referred  to  something 
existing  and  well-known.  Other  proofs  of  repre- 
sentations of  the  gods  in  human  form  may  be  found 
in  Iliad,  ii.,  478,  <fcc. ;  iii.,  396,  dec.  These  statues 
were  undoubtedly  all  foovo,  and,  as  we  must  infer 
from  the  expressions  of  Homer,  were  far  more  per- 
fect than  they  are  said  to  have  been  previously  to 
the  time  of  Daedalus.  A  work  still  extant,  which 
s  certainly  as  old  as  (he  time  of  Homer,  if  not 
much  older,  is  the  relief  above  the  ancient  gate  of 
Mycenae,  representing  two  lions  standing  on  their 
bind  legs,  with  a  sort  of  pillar  between  them.' 
These  facts  justify  us  in  supposing  that,  at  tbe  time 
of  Homer,  the  Greeks,  but  more  especially  tbe  Io- 
nians of  Asia  Minor,  bad  made  great  progress  in 
sculpture.  The  Ionians  appear  to  have  been  for  in 
advance  of  the  Greeks  of  the  mother-country.  The 
cause  of  this  must  probably  be  sought  in  the  influence 
which  some  of  the  nations  of  Western  Asia,  such 
as  the  Lydians,  Lycians,  and  Phoenicians,  had  upon 
the  Ionian  colonists,  for  that  these  nations  excelled 
the  Greeks  in  various  branches  of  the  arts  is  abun- 
dantly attested  by  numerous  passages  in  the  Ho- 
meric poems.  We  must  not,  however,  attribute 
too  much  to  this  foreign  influence,  for  there  were 
many  other  causes  at  work  besides,  by  which  the 
Greek  colonies,  not  only  of  Asia,  but  of  Sicily  and 
Italy  also,  were  enabled  to  be  in  advance  of  tbe 
mother-country.  The  ancient  coins  of  the  Italian 
Greeks,  too,  are  much  more  beautiful,  and  show 
more  individuality  than  those  of  Greece  proper-,  we 
also  find  that  Learchus  of  Rhegiiim,  about  7sn  B  C. 
came  to  Sparta,  and  formed  tnere  the  earliest  titonie 
statue  of  Zeus,  which  consisted  of  several  pieces 
nailed  together.'  It  appears  to  have  honn  shortly 
after  this  time  that  Gitiades  oi  Sparta  made  a 
bronze  statue  of  Athena '  Another  great  work  in 
bronze  belonging  to  this  period  is  the  colossal  statue 
of  Zeus,  which  was  dedicated  at  Olympia  by  Cyp- 
selus  or  Periander  of  Corinth,  and  for  which  the 
wealthy  Corinthians  were  obliged  to  sacrifice  a 
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considerable  part  of  their  property.1  About  (St 
B.C.,  Myron  of  Sicyon  dedicated  two  du/Uym  at 
bronze  at  Olympia,  which  were  still  there  in  tht 
days  oi  Pausamas.' 

The  time  which  elapsed  between  tbe  composition 
of  the  Homeric  poems  and  the  beginning  of  tbe  fifth 
century  before  our  era,  may  be  termed  the  age  of 
discovery ;  for  nearly  all  the  inventions  upon  thf 
application  of  which  the  development  of  the  arts  is 
dependant  are  assigned  to  this  period,  which  may, 
at  the  same  time,  be  regarded  as  the  first  historical 
period  in  the  history  of  art.  Glaucus  of  Chios  m 
Samos  is  said  to  have  invented  the  art  of  solder 
ing  metal  (o-tdr/pov  noAAijoif1).  The  two  artists 
most  celebrated  for  their  discoveries  were  the  two 
brothers  Telecles  and  Theodoras  of  Samos,  about 
the  time  of  Polycrates.  The  most  important  of 
them  was  the  art  of  casting  figures  of  metal.  This 
art  appears  to  have  been  peculiar  to  tbe  Greeks ; 
at  least  we  do  not  find  that  it  was  ever  made  use 
of  by  any  other  ancient  nation.  It  is  a  singular 
circumstance,  that  the  very  two  artists  to  whom 
this  invention  is  ascribed  are  said  to  have  made 
their  studies  in  Egypt;  and  the  curious  story  of 
the  two  brothers  executing  a  ioavov  of  the  Pythian 
Apollo  in  such  a  manner,  that  while  Telecles  made 
the  one  half  of  the  statue  at  Delos,  tbe  other  half 
was  made  by  Theodorus  at  Ephesus,  and  that,  when 
the  two  halves  were  put  together,  they  tallied  as 
accurately  as  if  the  whole  had  been  the  work  oi 
one  artist,'  has  been  thought  to  support  the  Egyp- 
tian tradition  that  these  artists  were  greatly  assisted 
in  the  exercise  of  their  art  by  what  they  had  learned 
in  Egypt.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  whole  story 
has  a  very  fabulous  appearance ;  and  even  'admit- 
ting that  the  artists,  as  the  Egyptians  asserted,  had 
actually  been  in  their  country,  nobody  will  on  thii 
ground  maintain  that  they  learned  their  art  there : 
the  utmost  they  could  have  learned  might  have 
been  some  mechanical  processes;  the  art  itsei.' 
must  be  vindicated  for  the  Greeks.  In  the  second 
place,  Telecles  and  Theodorus  are  called  by  Diodo 
rus  sons  of  Rhoecus ;  and  Pausanias  himself,  whe 
was  unable  to  discover  a  bronze  work  of  Theodo- 
rus, saw  at  Ephesus  a  bronze  statue  which  was  the 
work  of  Rboecus.*  Hence  we  have  reason  to  sup 
pose  that  Telecles  and  Theodorus  learned,  at  any 
rate,  the  art  of  casting  metal  from  their  father,  and 
not  in  a  foreign  country.  Respecting  the  various 
accounts  of  these  two  artists,  and  tbe  time  at  which 
they  lived,  see  Pliny,'  Herodotus,  and  Pausanias. 
Pliny'  says  that  Pasiteles  called  the  art  of  model- 
ling clay  the  mother  of  the  art  of  casting  figures  in 
metal  (ttatuaria),  and  this  passage  has  been  ex- 
plained as  if  Pasiteles  meant  to  say  that  in  Samoa 
the  former  of  these  arts  had  given  rise  to  the  latter. 
But  this  is  manifestly  wrong ;  for,  from  the  words 
which  follow  in  the  text  of  Pliny,  it  is  clear  that  the 
meaning  is,  that  he  rjpvnr  eyncuted  •uiy  wwk  is 
metal,  marble.  Ac  "."thou'  i-mvioush'  muxiuji  » 
mode!  ii<  clay 

Staives  of  gods  m  nanA  cmv  ihougn  ;n  gouerai 
more  used  for  doaiestk  and  private  than  ro>  public 
worship,  continued  to  be  made  as  before  .Many 
specimens  of  small  dimeusions  and  of  very  rude 
workmanship  have  been  discovered  in  Attic  graves." 
Ornaments  and  reliefs  on  houses,  porticoes,  and 
temples,  were  likewise  very  commonly  made  of 
clay,  especially  at  Corinth  and  in  (he  Ceramicus.' 

Representations  of  the  gods  in  marble  are  not 
mentioned  in  Homer,  although  they  may  have  exist- 
ed in  his  time  as  well  as  statues  of  wood,  which  an 
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likewise  not  expressly  mentioned.  Marble  is  found 
in  the  ancient  Thesaizru*  of  Orchomenos.  Pliny1 
calculates  that  works  in  marble  were  executed  by 
Malaa  in  Chios  at  the  beginning  of  the  olympiads  ; 
and  about  01.  60  (680  B.C.)  Dipcenus  and  Scyllis 
were  renowned  for  their  works  in  marble.  The 
most  ancient  specimen  of  a  marble  statue  was  seen 
by  Pausanias*  in  the  market-place  of  Megara.  The 
work  consisted  of  two  figures,  Coroebua  killing 
Pcene.  There  are  still  extant  some  works  in  mar- 
ble which  may  with  certainty  be  ascribed  to  the  pe- 
riod previous  to  01.  50. 

Before  we  concludo  our  account  of  the  works 
produced  during  this  period,  we  have  to  mention 
the  celebrated  chest  of  Cypselus  at  Orympia,  which 
Pausanias  saw  and  described.*  It  belonged,  per- 
haps, to  the  year  733  B.C.  The  chest  was  made 
of  cedar-wood,  which  was  thought  most  durable. 
It  was  adorned  on  its  four  sides  and  on  the  cover 
with  figures,  partly  in  ivory,  partly  in  gold,  and 
partly  in  the  cedar- wood  itself,  which  represented 
various  scenes  taken  from  the  stories  of  the  heroic 
ages.  Pausanias  doea  not  express  his  opinion  as 
to  their  artistic  merits,  but  the  minuteness  with 
which  he  describes  them  is  a  sufficient  proof  that 
he  did  not  consider  them  as  bad  either  in  design  or 
»xecution.  Quatremere  de  Quincy  has  attempted 
tin  his  Jupiter  Olympien)  to  restore  this  chest  and 
its  ornaments  from  the  description  of  Pausanias ; 
but  the  restoration  is  so  egregiously  bad,  that  an 
eye  accustomed  to  the  contemplation  of  genuine 
works  of  art  shrinks  from  it  in  disgust. 

During  the  whole  of  this  period  we  scarcely  hear 
of  any  statues  except  those  of  the  gods ;  and  al- 
though marble  and  bronze  began  to  be  extensively 
applied,  yet  wood  was  much  more  generally  used 
foi  representations  of  the  gods.  These  statues  were 
painted  (vid.  Painttno,  p.  700),  and  in  most  cases 
dressed  in  the  most  gorgeous  attire.  The  general 
character  of  the  statues  produced  in  the  earlier 
times  of  this  period  is,  on  the  whole,  the  same  as 
among  other  nations  at  such  an  early  period.  The 
style  in  which  they  are  executed  is  called  the  ar- 
chaic or  the  hieratic  style.  The  figures  are  stiff 
and  clumsy,  the  countenances  have  little  or  no  indi- 
viduality, the  eyes  long  and  small,  and  the  outer 
angles  turned  a  little  upward ;  the  mouth,  which  is 
likewise  drawn  upward  at  the  two  corners,  has  a 
smiling  appearance.  The  hair  is  carefully  worked, 
but  has  a  stiff,  wiry  appearance,  and  bangs  gener- 
ally down  in  straight  lines,  which  are  curled  at  the 
ends.  The  arms  hang  down  the  sides  of  the  body, 
unless  the  figure  carries  something  in  its  hands. 
The  drapery  is  likewise  stiff,  and  the  folds  are  very 
symmetrical,  and  worked  with  little  regard  to  na- 
ture. As  the  arts,  during  this  period,  were  chiefly 
employed  in  the  service  of  religion,  they  could,  not- 
withstanding the  many  mechanical  discoveries  of 
the  time,  make  hut  slow  progress  towards  the  pro- 
duction itf  wuriu  of  suotimity  or  beauty ,  for  ni  the 
represeaiatiotis  or'  the  gods  for  pnbiio  worship,  an- 
cient forms,  hallowod  by  time  and  custom,  were  re- 
tained, and  repealed  without  the  artist  being  allow- 
ed, even  if  he  was  able  to  do  it,  to  depart  from  these 
forms,  or  to  introduce  any  material  change.  Art, 
therefore,  could  not  make  any  great  progress  until 
it  was  applied  to  purposes  m  which  the  artist's 
genius  was  not  restrained  by  religious  custom,  and 
not  bound  to  conventional  forms.  Religion,  al- 
though the  fostering  mother  of  the  arts  in  their  in- 
fancy, became  a  tedious  restraint  when  they  grew 
up  to  manhood.  But,  as  soon  as  other  spheres  of 
action  were  opened,  religion,  in  her  turn,  could  not 
escape  from  the  influence  of  the  advancement  of 
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the  arts,  and  the  old  conventional  forms  in  man) 
places  gave  way  to  works  of  real  merit  and  genius 
This  great  and  important  change  took  place  al-or 
and  after  01.  60. 

II.  Second  Period,  fitm.  01.  60  to  01.  75. 
(580-480  B.C.; 

This  period,  although  comprising  no  more  tliaa 
one  century,  developed  all  the  elements  which  com- 
bined to  make  Grecian  art  what  it  became  during 
the  third  and  most  flourishing  period  of  its  history. 
Greece  now  came  into  close  contact  with  the  na- 
tions of  the  East  and  with  Egypt ;  commerce  flour- 
ished at  Corinth,  iEgina,  Samoa,  Miletus,  Phocaea, 
and  other  places;  gold  became  more  abundant  in 
Greece  than  it  had  been  before,  and  the  tyrants 
who  sprang  up  in  several  parts  of  Greece  surround- 
ed themselves  with  splendour  and  magnificence, 
and  acted  as  the  patrons  of  art  to  palliate  their  own 
usurpation.  But  all  these  were  only  external  in- 
fluences, and  could  not  have  produced  a  nation  of 
artists  like  the  Greeks.  Epic  poetry  had  gradually 
created  in  the  minds  of  the  people  more  defined 
ideas  of  their  gods  and  heroes,  while  philosophy 
began  to  make  men  look  beyond  what  was  conven- 
tional and  traditionary.  The  athletic  and  orchestic 
arts  attained  about  01.  50  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, and  the  circumstance  that  about  the  same 
time  the  gymnastic  and  athletic  contests  at  the  great 
public  festivals  began  to  be  performed  naked,  di 
reeled  the  attention  of  the  artists,  as  well  as  of  the 
public,  to  nature,  and  rendered  them  familiar  with 
the  beautiful  forms  of  the  human  body.  But  the 
imitation  of  nature  was  at  first  of  a  very  hard  and 
severe  character,  and  the  influence  of  conventional 
forms  still  acted  in  many  cases  as  an  obstacle. 

The  number  of  artists  who  flourished  during  this 
period  is  truly  astonishing.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  close  connexion  of  father  and  son  among  the  ar 
tists  ceased  at  this  time,  and  that  individual  artists 
worked  free,  and  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
own  genius.  But  this  is  going  too  far,  for  it  stili 
continued  to  be  the  common  practice  for  a  son  to  be 
instructed  by  his  father ;  and  although  this  relation 
is  usually  expressed  by  the  term  fiaBrfriic,  yet  on 
statues  we  only  meet  with  the  term  vide.  But, 
along  with  these  families  of  artists,  schools  now  be- 
came more  general,  in  which  the  arts  were  taught 
and  cultivated  according  to  certain  principles  which 
were  or  became  traditionary  in  each  school ;  the 
schools  thus  acquired  something  of  the  spirit  of 
castes  or  corporations. 

The  Ionians  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  islanders  of 
the  iEgean,  who  had  previously  been  in  advance  of 
the  other  Greeks  in  the  exercise  of  the  fine  arts, 
had  their  last  flourishing  period  from  01.  65  to  OL 
63  (660-628  B.C.).  But  this  short  period. must 
have  been  one  of  the  great***  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  active  and  productive  of  numerous  oustiy 
works  of  art.  The  presents  which  Urcesa*  sect  to 
Delphi,  and  some  of  which  were  said  to  have  been 
made  by  the  Samian  Theodoras,  must  hare  beat 
executed  at  the  beginning  of  these  forty  years. 
Our  want  of  information  respecting  the  Ionians 
must  he  ascribed  to  the  circumstance  that  we  hove 
no  Pausanias  to  take  us  through  their  cities,  and  te 
describe  and  explain  the  works  of  art  with  which 
they  were  adorned.  It  is  owing  to  the  same  cir- 
cumstance that  we  know  so  little  of  Rhodes,  Lem- 
nos,  Naxos,  and  Cyprus,  although  we  may  take  foi 
granted  that  these  flourishing  islands  did  not  by  an) 
means  neglect  the  arts.  Respecting  Chios  and  Sa- 
moa we  possess  more  information.  Works  in  met- 
al were  produced  in  high  perfection  in  the  latter 
island,  in  JSgina,  and  Argos,  while  Chios  gained  the 
greatest  reputation  from  its  possessing  the  earliest 
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gieat  school  of  sculptors  in  marble,  in  which  Bupa- 
lus  and  Anthermus  were  the  most  distinguished, 
about  Olympiad  60.  Their  works  were  scattered 
over  various  parts  of  -Greece,  and  their  value  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Augustus  adorned 
with  them  the  pediment  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  «n 
the  Palatine.'  These  works  must  be  supposed  ori- 
ginally to  have  belonged  to  a  Greek  temple  of  the 
same  god,  and  must  certainly  have  been  of  superior 
beauty  to  the  works  discovered  in  the  island  of 
iEgina,  otherwise  Augustus  would  not  have  chosen 
them  as  ornaments  for  the  Palatine  temple.  Sicy- 
on  also  possessed  a  celebrated  school  of  sculptors 
in  marble,  and  about  01.  60  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis, 
who  had  come  from  Crete,  were  at  the  head  of  it, 
and  executed  several  marble  statues  of  gods.'  In 
iEtolia,  whither  they  withdrew  for  a  time,  and  at 
Argos,  there  likewise  existed  works  in  marble  by 
these  artists.  Disciples  of  them,  such  as  Doryclei- 
das,  Medon,  and  Theocles,  were  engaged  at  Sparta 
and  in  other  places.'  Respecting  Magna  Grtecia 
and  Sicily  we  know  few  particulars,  though  it  ap- 
pears that  the  arts  here  went  on  improving,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  in  advance  of  the  mother- country. 
The  most  celebrated  artists  in  southern  Italy  were 
Dameas  of  Croton  and  Pythagoras  of  Rhegium. 

In  Greece  itself,  Sicyon  continued,  from  early 
times,  to  be  the  seat  of  a  distinguished  school  of 
artists.  Here  Canachus  and  Aristocles  flourished 
about  01.  70  as  sculptors  in  metal,  though  the  for- 
mer was  also  celebrated  in  the  art  of  carving  in 
wood  and  in  toreutic.  Pliny*  calls  Sicyon  dm  of- 
fieinamm  omnium  metallorum  pairia.  Canachus, 
whose  works  Cicero*  calls  more  rigid  and  bard  than 
Was  consistent  with  the  truth  of  nature,  was  the 
most  distinguished  among  the  Sicyonian  artists,  and 
his  skill  found  employment  in  other  parts  of  Italy 
also.  His  most  celebrated  work  was  a  colossal 
bronze  statue  of  Apollo  Philesius  in  the  Didymaeon, 
the  description  of  which  may  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
character  of  temple-statues  at  this  period.  The 
whole  figure  was  stiff,  very  muscular,  and  without 
any  elegance.  In  his  right  hand,  which  was  stretch- 
ed out,  the  god  held  a  fawn,  and  in  the  left,  which 
was  somewhat  lower,  a  bow.  The  features  of  the 
countenance  were  bard,  and  worked  in  the  old  hi- 
eratic style  :  the  hair  was  divided,  and  hung  down 
like  wire,  with  little  curls  at  the  end.* 

In  JSgina  the  arts  appear  likewise  to  have  con- 
tinued to  flourish  as  before,  and  the  most  celebrated 
among  its  artists  was  Callon,  about  01.  66.'  Ath- 
ens, which  at  this  time  rivalled  iEgina  in  the  fine 
arts,  appears  in  a  short  space  to  have  made  great 
progress,  for  great  artists,  as  well  as  great  works, 
begin  now  to  appear  in  the  pages  of  Athenian  his- 
tory. This  was  in  part  owing  to  the  influence  of 
the  Pisistratids.  After  the  death  of  Pisistratus 
himself,  the  first  quadriga  of  bronze  was  erected  in 
front  of  the  Temple  of  Pallas.  The  most  celebra- 
ted among  the  Athenian  sculptors  were  Critias  and 
Hegias  or  Hegesias,  both  distinguished  for  their 
works  in  bronze.  The  former  of  them  made  in  01. 
75  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton. 

Argos  also  distinguished  itself,  and  it  is  a  curious 
circumstance,  that  the  greatest  Attic  artists  with 
whom  the  third  period  opens,  and  who  brought  the 
Attic  art  to  its  culminating  point,  are  not  disciples 
of  Critias  or  Hegias,  but  of  the  Argive  Ageladas 
(about  01.  66),  which  at  once  raises  this  city  and 
her  other  artists,  such  as  Aristomedon,  Glaucus, 
Dionysius,  and  others,  to  a  greater  importance  than 
we  might  otherwise  be  inclined  to  attribute  to  them. 

Among  the  numerous  works  produced  during  this 


1.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  mri.,  4.)— t.  (Plin.,  1.  e.)— 3.  (Paiu.,  »., 
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period  we  shall  first  mention  the  representations  a 
the  gods  (uyutyara).  In  all  the  statues  which  wen 
made  for  temples  as  objects  of  worship,  the  hierat- 
ic style  was  more  or  less  conscientiously  .etained. 
and  it  is  therefore  not  in  these  statues  that  we  have 
to  seek  for  proofs  of  the  progress  of  art.  They 
were,  for  the  most  part,  as  of  old,  made  of  wood  ; 
and  when  an  old  statue  was  to  be  replaced  by  a 
new  one,  the  latter  was  generally  a  faithful  copy  of 
the  former.  Thus  the  wooden  statue  of  Demeter 
at  Puigalia,  with  a  horse's  head,  from  which  drag- 
ons and  other  monsters  sprang  forth,  and  which 
bore  a  dolphin  and  a  dove  in  its  hands,  was  imita- 
ted by  Onatas  in  bronze  after  the  wooden  figure  had 
been  burned.1  The  same  adherence  to  ancient 
forms  of  the  gods  was  also  visible  in  other  cases ; 
for  when  colonies  were  sent  out,  the  images  of  the 
gods  of  the  mother-city  were,  for  the  most  part, 
faithfully  copied  for  the  colony,  and  such  copies 
were  called  a+iipifiaTa*  The  instances  of  the 
Apollo  Philesius  and  of  the  Demeter  of  Onatas 
show  that,  even  in  temple-statues,  wood  began  tc 
give  way  to  other  and  better  materials.  Besides 
bronze,  marble  also,  ivory,  and  gold  were  now  ap- 
plied to  statues  of  the  gods,  and  it  was  not  very 
uncommon  to  form  the  body  of  a  statue  of  wood, 
and  to  make  its  head,  arms,  and  feet  of  stone  (turpe- 
XtOoi),  or  to  cover  the  whole  of  such  a  wooden  fig- 
ure with  ivory  and  gold.'  The  latter  method,  which 
about  this  time  became  a  distinct  and  much  ad- 
mired branch  of  statuary,  was  practised  by  Dory- 
cleidas,  Theocles,  Medon,  Canachus,  Menschmus, 
and  others,  and  appears  to  have  been  introduced  by 
Dipoenus  and  Scyllis.  Quatremere  de  Quincy  con- 
sidered this  kind  of  sculpture,  which  the  moderns 
call  chryselephantine  sculpture,  as  a  part  of  the 
art  which  the  ancients  called  toreutic  (rronirtc^). 
There  are  few  errors  more  surprising  than  this,  anil 
yet  the  opinion  of  the  French  critic  has  been  re- 
pealed as  if  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  it.  But, 
although  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  that  the  toreutic 
art  is  not  what  he  thought,  yet  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say  what  it  was.    (Vid.  Bbokzi,  p.  177.) 

From  the  statues  of  the  gods  erected  for  wor- 
ship, we  must  distinguish  those  statues  which  were 
dedicated  in  temples  as  uvadtj/iaTn,  and  which  now 
became  customary  instead  of  craters,  tripods,  dec. 
But  here,  too,  the  change  was  not  sudden,  for  the 
statues  at  first  were  frequently  connected  with  tri- 
pods and  similar  ornaments.  At  Amycle  there 
were  tripods  made  by  Callon  and  Gitiadas,  with 
small  statues  of  goddesses  under  them.4  In  the 
execution  of  statues  to  be  dedicated  as  uvaAj/taro, 
even  though  they  were  representations  of  gods,  the 
artists  were  not  only  not  bound  to  any  traditional  01 
conventional  forms,  but  were  also,  like  the  poets, 
allowed  to  make  free  use  of  mythological  subjects, 
to  add,  and  to  omit,  or  to  modify  the  stories,  so  as 
to  render  them  more  adapted  for  their  artistic  pur- 
poses. 

A  third  class  of  statues,  which  were  erected  du- 
ring this  period  in  great  numbers,  were  those  of  the 
victors  in  the  great  national  games,  and  of  other 
distinguished  persons  (uvdptuvref).  The  custom  of 
erecting  statues  of  the  victors  in  public  appea  *  to 
have  commenced  about  01.  68  ;'  but  these  statues 
soon  became  extremely  numerous,  and  many  of 
them  were  executed  by  the  first  artists  of  the  tinrm. 
In  some  the  influence  of  the  hieratic  style  was  vis- 
ible, or  were  even  made  in  that  style,  as  the  status 
of  Mylon  by  Dameas.'  Athough  these  statues  were 
generally  not  portraits,  for  Pliny7  states  that  only 


I.  (Pan.,  Tiii.,  4».>  — ».  (Dioart.  Hal.,  ii.,  »;  »iii.,  86.  — 
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88,  ♦e.-Eurip.,  Troatl.,  1061.)— 4.  (Paul.,  iii.,  18.)— S.  (Paul, 
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tnose  who  had  gained  the-  victory  thvice  were  al- 
lowed to  have  iconic  sf  afjes  erected,  yet  they  were 
destined  to  preserve  the  memory  ot'  the  particular 
physical  powers  and  the  bodily  development  of  the 
athletes,  or  even  to  show  the  peculiar  skill  or  the 
peculiar  stratagems  by  which  an  athlete  had  excelled 
and  overcome  his  adversary,  and  thus  afforded  to 
•he  artists  numerous  opportunities  of  representing 
figures  in  a  variety  of  attitudes  and  actions.'  Stat- 
ues erected  in  public,  or  dedicated  in  temples  in 
honour  of  other  distinguished  persons,  are  men- 
tioned very  rarely  during  this  period,  but  they  ap- 
pear generally  to  have  been  portraits  (iUi»t r,  tlatua. 
iconica).  The  earliest  statues  of  this  kind  we  know 
of  are  those  of  Cleobis  and  Biton  of  Argos,  which 
were  dedicated  in  the  Temple  of  Delphi  about  01. 60.* 
The  first  iconic  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogi- 
ton  were  made  by  Antenor  in  609  B.C.,  and  in  477 
B.C.  new  statues  of  the  same  persons  were  made  by 
Critias.  It  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  nothing 
contributed  more  to  the  advancement  of  statuary 
than  the  contests  at  the  public  games,  as  they  not 
only  rendered  the  artists  familiar  with  the  greatest 
variety  of  attitudes,  and  with  the  most  beautifully 
developed  forms  of  the  bodies  of  the  athletes,  but 
also  afforded  to  them  numerous  opportunities  to 
represent  in  their  works  those  same  persons  and  at- 
titudes which  they  had  seen  and  admired.  The  wi- 
dest field  for  study  and  exercise  was  thus  opened  to 
the  artists. 

We  have  seen  that,  at  a  very  early  period  of  Gre- 
cian art,  attempts  were  made  lo  adorn  the  outside 
of  temples  and  other  public  buildings,  but  it  was 
not  till  the  period  we  are  now  describing  that  it  be- 
came customary  to  adorn  the  pediments,  friezes, 
dec,  of  temples  with  reliefs  or  groups  of  statues  of 
marble.  We  still  possess  two  great  works  of  this 
kind,  which  are  sufficient  to  show  their  general 
character  during  this  period.  1.  The  SelimnU&u 
Marble*,  or  the  metopes  of  two  temples  on  the 
acropolis  of  Selinus  in  Sicily,  which  were  discover- 
ed in  1823  by  W.  Harris  and  Sam.  Angell,  and  are 
at  present  in  the  Museum  of  Palermo.  Those  be- 
longing to  the  western  temple  appear  to  have  been 
made  at  the  beginning  of  this  period,  as  they  show 
a  very  great  resemblance  to  the  works  in  the  hie- 
ratic style.  The  figures  of  the  other  or  middle  tem- 
ple show  indeed  a  considerable  advancement  of  the 
art,  but  the  execution  is  still  hard  and  stiff;  they 
may  have  possibly  been  executed  a  short  time  be- 
fore 01.  76.'  2.  The  JEginelan  Marble*  were  dis- 
covered in  1812,  in  the  island  of  .Egina,  and  are 
now  at  Munich  in  the  collection  of  the  King  of  Ba- 
varia. They  consisted  of  eleven  statues,  which 
adorned  two  pediments  of  a  temple  of  Athena,  and 
represent  the  goddess  leading  the  .£acids  against 
Troy,  and  contain  manifest  allusions  to  the  war  of 
the  Greeks  with  the  Persians.  Many  small  holes 
in  the  marble  render  it  probable  that  originally  sev- 
eral parts  of  these  statues,  perhaps  the  armour, 
were  of  bronze,  and  fixed  to  them  with  nails.  The 
general  character  of  these  jEgi  netan  statues  is  a  mix- 
ture of  the  archaic  style  and  an  anxious  imitation 
of  nature.  The  hair  is  wiry,  and  traces  of  paint 
are  visible  on  all  parts  of  the  statues  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  representing  the  flesh.4 

Besides  these,  a  great  number  of  works  in  bronze 
and  marble  of  this  period  are  still  extant  -,  they  are 
partly  round  figures  or  statues,  and  partly  reliefs.' 
8ome  of  the  brat  specimens  in  marble  relief,  which 
seem  to  form  the  transition  from  this  to  the  third 
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period,  are  preserved  in  the  British  Misenm '  1 
is  not  always  easy  to  say  whether  a  wor'x  made  in 
the  archaic  style  is  really  as  old  as  the  style  indi 
cates,  as  this  style  was  never  entirely  abandoned, 
and  was  retained  in  temple-statues  even  under  the 
Roman  emperors. 

III.  Third  Period,  from  01.  75  to  01.  111. 
(480-33S  B.C.) 

During  this  period  Athens  was  the  centre  of  the 
fine  arts  in  Greece.  The  Persian  wars  awakened 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  the  feeling  and  the  con- 
viction of  their  own  power,  and  the  Greeks,  who 
had  at  first  only  warded  off  the  attacks  of  the  bar- 
barians, now  felt  strong  enough  to  act  on  the  offen- 
sive. The  fall  of  the  Spartan  Pausanias  raised 
Athens  in  472  B.C.  to  the  supremacy  in  the  wars 
against  Persia.  Athens  had  now  acquired  a  pow- 
erful navy,  and  the  tributes  of  the  allies,  which 
amounted  at  different  times  from  460  to  1200  tal- 
ents, and  which,  from  462  B.C.,  were  deposited  in 
the  treasury  at  Athens,  raised  the  city  to  a  height 
of  power  such  as  few  cities  have  ever  possessed. 
Only  a  small  portion  of  these  treasures  were  spent 
upon  war ;  the  rest  was  applied  at  first  to  the  forti- 
fication of  the  city,  and  afterward  to  the  building  of 
temples,  porticoes,  theatres,  gymnasia,  etc.  Among 
them  we  need  only  mention  the  Theseum,  the  Par- 
thenon, the  Propykea,  the  stone  theatre,  the  Pcecile, 
and  the  Odeum.  After  the  wars  with  Persia, 
Athens  appears  by  no  means  exhausted  or  broken 
down,  but  refreshed  and  strengthened,  like  nature 
after  a  heavy  storm. 

Statuary  during  this  period  went  hand  in  hand 
with  the  other  arts  and  with  literature :  it  became 
emancipated  from  its  ancient  fetters,  from  the  stiff- 
ness and  conventional  forms  of  former  times.  The 
free  and  noble  spirit  of  the  Athenian  democracy 
showed  its  influence  in  all  departments  of  literature 
and  art,  and  among  the  latter  statuary  reached  its 
culminating  point  in  the  sublime  and  mighty  works 
of  Phidias.  The  deraocratical  spirit  did  not,  how- 
ever, lead  to  any  kind  of  extravagance  in  the  arts : 
no  vehement  passions  or  actions  were  represented ; 
and  although  the  character  of  those  which  belong 
to  the  latter  half  of  this  period  differs  very  much 
from  those  of  the  former  half,  yet,  on  the  whole,  all 
show  a  calm  dignity  and  an  almost  passionless  tran- 
quillity of  mind,  a  feature  so  peculiar  to  all  the  great 
masterworks  of  Grecian  art.  The  Peloponnesian 
war,  and  the  calamities  which  accompanied  it,  pro- 
duced a  change  in  the  state  of  things ;  a  new  gen- 
eration now  stepped  into  the  place  of  the  heroic 
race  which  had  partaken  in  or  witnessed  the  mem- 
orable events  of  the  Persian  war.  Sensuality  and 
an  indulgence  of  the  passions  became  the  prominent 
features  in  the  character  of  the  Athenian  people ; 
and  the  prevailing  desire  after  pleasures  and  strong 
excitements  could  not  fail  to  produce  an  injurious 
influence  upon  the  arts  also.  In  the  works  of  art 
which  were  produced  after  the  year  380  B.C.,  there 
was  no  longer  that  calm  and  sublime  majesty  which 
characterized  the  works  of  Phidias  and  his  more 
immediate  followers,  but  the  figures  were  more  pa- 
thetic, and  calculated  to  have  a  greater  effect  upon 
the  senses  of  the  beholders.  The  different  stages 
of  the  arts  during  this  period  bears  the  most  striking 
analogy  with  the  three  phases  of  tragedy,  as  they 
lie  before  us  in  the  works  of  the  three  great  drama- 
tists, iEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides. 

Argos  was,  next  to  Athens,  the  most  distinguish- 
ed seat  of  the  arts  during  this  period,  and  the  works 
of  the  Athenian  and  Argive  artists  spread  over  all 
Greece,  and  became  the  models  for  other  Greek 
artists. 


1.  (  Vut.  Combe,  Marbles  ollbr  Brit.  Museum,  ii.,  pi  *  ud  7  . 
Specimsus  of  Anc.  Sculpture,  pi.  11.) 
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Ihe  development  or  statuary  at  Athens  and  Ar- 
jtos  had  been  prepared  by  Calamis  of  Athens  and 
Pythagoras  of  Rhegium,  the  former  of  whom,  al- 
though not  quite  free  from  the  hardness  of  the  ear- 
lier style,  yet  produced  a  great  variety  of  works, 
among  which  are  mentioned  representations  of  gods 
in  a  sublime  style,  graceful  statues  of  women,  and 
spirited  horses,  in  which  he  was  unrivalled.1  Py- 
thagoras was  distinguished  for  the  perfection  with 
which  he  expressed  the  muscles,  veins,  and  hair 
in  his  athletic  statues,  for  the  beautiful  proportions 
and  the  powerful  expression  of  these  statues,  which, 
as  Pliny  says,  made  the  beholders  feel  the  pains 
whioh  the  individuals  represented  were  suffering.' 
Several  of  his  works  are  specified  by  Pausanias  and 
Pliny.  The  career  of  Phidias  the  Athenian  begins 
about  01. 82.  The  genius  of  this  artist  was  so  great 
and  so  generally  recognised,  that  all  the  great  works 
which  were  executed  in  the  age  of  Pericles  were 
placed  under  his  direction,  and  thus  the  whole  host 
of  artists  who  were  at  that  time  assembled  at  Ath- 
ens were  engaged  in  working  out  his  designs  and 
ideas.1  He  himself  was  chiefly  engaged  in  execu- 
ting the  colossal  works  in  ivory  and  gold,  the  ex- 
penses of  which  were  supplied  by  the  Greek  states 
with  the  greatest  liberality,  and  other  works  in 
bronze  and  marble.  The  first  among  these  works 
is  the  statue  of  Pallas  Parthenos  (made  about  01. 
83,  3),  of  ivory  and  gold.  The  statue  was  twenty- 
six  cubits  in  height,  and  represented  the  goddess 
in  a  long  robe  and  in  armour.  She  made  the  im- 
pression of  a  most  majestic  and  victorious  being. 
A  description  of  the  statue  is  given  by  Pausanias.' 
It  was  frequently  imitated  in  antiquity  in  marble 
statues  and  upon  coins,  and  from  these  imitations, 
and  the  descriptions  we  possess  of  it,  Quatremere  de 
Quincy'  has  made  a  very  unsuccessful  attempt  at 
restoring  the  original  statue.  The  robe  which  Pal- 
•as  wore  was  of  gold,  forty-four  talents  in  weight, 
enough  its  thickness  was  not  much  above  a  line.* 
The  gold  was  taken  off  and  used  for  other  purposes 
in  the  time  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  The  style  of 
this  was,  like  that  of  all  the  works  of  Phidias,  ex- 
tremely simple,  yet  grand  and  sublime ;  the  helmet, 
shield,  and  the  pedestal  were  beautifully  adorned 
with  scenes  belonging  to  the  story  of  Attica.  A 
second  work  of  Phidias,  which  was  still  more  ad- 
mired, was  the  statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  (made 
in  01.  86),  who  was  represented  sitting  upon  a  Qpo- 
vo(.  The  statue  was,  like  that  of  Pallas,  made  of 
ivory  and  gold,  and,  without  the  pedestal,  forty  feet 
high.  The  great  richness  with  which  the  throne, 
sceptre,  and  the  pedestal  of  this  simple  but  majestic 
representation  of  the  father  of  the  gods  were  adorn- 
ed, the  profound  wisdom  in  the  proportions  of  the 
colossal  work,  and  the  sublime  idea  which  the  artist 
had  formed  and  here  imbodied  of  the  majesty  of 
Zeus,  made  this  statue  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
ancient  world.  The  idea  of  Zeus  is  said  to  have 
been  suggested  to  Phidias  by  the  celebrated  verses 
of  Homer,7  and  the  impression  which  the  god  in  this 
work  made  upon  the  beholder  was  that  of  a  god  ru- 
ling in  omnipotence,  and  yet  graciously  inclined  to 
listen  to  the  prayers  of  man,  and  to  grant  his  wishes." 
The  statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  existed  till  A.D. 
475,  when  it  was  destroyed  in  a  fire  at  Constanti- 
nople, whither  it  had  been  transported  by  the  Em- 
peror Theodosius  I.  The  most  colossal  statue  of 
Phidias  was  his  Athena  Promachos,  of  bronze, 


1.  (PUd.,  B.  N,  mi>,  19, 4  11. — Qnintil.,  xii.,  10, «  7.— Cic, 
Brut.,  18.— Lneian,  tasg-.  6.)— S.  (Plin.,  H.  N,  xxxir,  19,  i  4. 
— Pau..,  Ti.,  0,  t,  l  .  13,  \  4.)_3.  (Hut.,  PericL,  IS.)— «.  (i.,  M, 
$  5,  die— Compare  Plin.,  H.  N,  mii..  4,  4  4.)— 5.  (Monum.  ol 
Ourrai.  d'Art,  Ant.  residues,  i.,  p.  63.)  — 6.  (Thucjrd,  ii.,  13, 
with  the  comment.)— 7.  (II.,  i.,  SSS,  Ac.)— 8.  ( Vid.  thn  descrip- 
tion of  Pausamas,  v..  1 1  .—Compare  Liv,  xlv,  38.— Quintii,  xii, 
1(1.  «  9 — Quatremere  do  Qmucy,  Jap.  Olymp.,  ii,  11.— Flax- 
iiu-i,  Le< '.  on  Sc  lip.,  pi.  19  mid  40.) 
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which  was  fifty  feet  high  without  taking  the  pedes- 
tal into  account.1  It  stood  on  the  Acropolis,  be- 
tween the  Parthenon  and  the  Propylsa,  rising  above 
each  of  these  buildings,  so  that  it  was  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance by  the  sailors  when  they  approached  the  coast 
of  Attica.  This  work,  however,  was  not  completed 
when  he  died,  and  it  was  finished  nearly  a  genera- 
tion later  by  Mys.1  Phidias  was  greatest  in  the 
representation  of  the  gods,  and  especially  in  portray- 
ing the  character  of  Athena,  which  he  represented 
with  various  modifications,  sometimes  as  a  warlike 
goddess,  and  sometimes  as  the  mild  and  graceful 
protectress  of  the  arts.' 

We  do  not  read  of  many  disciples  of  Phidias,  bat 
the  most  distinguished  among  them  were  Agorac- 
ritus  of  Samos  and  Alcamenes  of  Athens.  Both, 
though  the  latter  with  greater  independence,  applied 
their  skill,  like  their  master,  to  statues  of  the  gods ; 
both  were  especially  renowned  for  the  great  beauty, 
softness,  and  calm  majesty  with  which  they  repre- 
sented goddesses,  in  the  composition  of  which  they 
rivalled  each  other.  Some  of  the  statues  of  Alcam- 
enes were  very  highly  valued  in  antiquity,  espe- 
cially his  Hecate,  Athena,  Aphrodite  in  the  gardens, 
Hephaestus,  and  also  the  groups  in  the  pediment  ol 
the  temple  at  Olympia.  The  most  celebrated  stat- 
ue of  Agoracritus  was  the  Nemesis  of  Rhamnus, 
which  had  originally  been  intended  as  an  Aphrodite 
to  compete  with  that  of  Alcamenes,  but  was  after- 
ward, by  the  addition  of  proper  attributes,  consecra- 
ted as  a  Nemesis  at  Rhamnus. 

We  still  possess  a  series  of  sculptured  works  in 
marble  which  were  made  by  the  school  of  Phidias, 
and  some  of  them  undoubtedly  by  the  great  master 
himself.    These  works  are : 

1 .  Some  parts  of  the  eighteen  sculptured  metopes, 
together  with  the  frieze  of  the  small  sides  of  tho 
cella  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus.  Ten  of  the  metopes 
represent  the  exploits  of  Heracles,  and  the  eight 
others  those  of  Theseus.  The  figures  in  the  frieze 
are  manifestly  gods,  but  their  meaning  is  uncertain 
All  the  figures  are  full  of  life  and  activity,  and  work- 
ed in  the  sublime  style  of  the  school  of  Phidias. 
Some  antiquarians  value  them  even  higher  than  the 
sculptures  of  the  Parthenon.  Casts  of  these  figures 
are  in  the  British  Museum.* 

2.  A  considerable  number  of  the  metopes  of  the 
Parthenon,  which  are  all  adorned  with  reliefs  in  mar- 
hie,  a  great  part  of  the  frieze  of  the  cella,  some  co- 
lossal figures,  and  a  number  of  fragments  of  the  two 
pediments  of  this  temple.  The  greater  part  of  these 
works  are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  where  they 
are  collected  under  the  name  of  the  Elgin  Marbles. 
They  have  been  described  and  commented  upon  so 
often,  that  they  require  no  farther  mention  here.' 
The  best  work,  so  far  as  the  explanation  of  these 
sculptures  is  concerned,  is  Brondsted's  Beam, 
vol.  ii. 

3.  The  marble  reliefs  of  the  Temple  of  Nike  Ap- 
teros  belong,  indeed,  to  a  later  age  than  that  of 
Phidias,  but  they  are  manifestly  made  in  the  spirit 
of  his  school.  They  represent,  with  great  liveli- 
ness and  energy,  contests  of  Greeks  with  Persians, 
and  of  Greeks  among  themselves.  These  also  are 
at  present  in  the  British  Museum. 

All  these  sculptures  breathe,  on  the  whole,  tho 
same  sublime  spirit,  though  it  would  seem  that 
some,  especially  some  figures  of  the  metopes  of  the 
Parthenon,  were  executed  by  artists  who  had  not 
emancipated  themselves  entirely  from  the  influence: 
of  an  earlier  age.  With  this  exception  and  some 
other  slight  defects,  which  are  probably  the  conse- 


1.  (Smb.,  Ti,  p.  278.)— S.  (Pnus,  i,S«,  *S.)  — S  (Plin.,  H 
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(Compare  Stuart,  Ant,  iii,  c.  1.)— 3.  {Vid.  Memorandum  on  tat 
•ubject  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin's  pursuits  in  Greece,  Sd  ed,  1815 -• 
Cockerell,  Marbles  of  the  Brit.  Mus,  p.  vi.» 
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•juences  of  tlie  place  which  the  sculptures  occupied 
in  the  temples  they  adorned,  we  find  everywhere  a 
truth  in  the  imitation  of  nature,  which,  without  sup- 
pressing or  omitting  anything  that  is  essential,  and 
without  any  forced  attempt  to  go  beyond  nature, 
produces  tho  purest  and  sublimest  beauty :  these 
works  show  lively  movements  combined  with  calm- 
ness and  ease,  a  natural  dignity  and  grace  united 
with  unaffected  simplicity ;  no  striving  after  effect, 
.or  excitement  of  the  passions.  These  sculptures 
state  afford  us  ample  means  to  justify  the  ancient 
critics,  who  state  that  the  /uyaXtlov  and  aeftvdv,  or 
the  grand  and  the  sublime,  were  the  characteristic 
features  of  Phidias  and  his  school.'  Phidias  was 
the  vEschylus  of  statnaiy,  and  it  may  be  safely  assert- 
ed that,  although  the  art  subsequently  made  certain 
progress  in  the  execution  of  details,  yet  Phidias  and 
his  school  were  never  excelled  by  subsequent  gen- 
erations. 

Besides  the  sculptures  of  the  three  temples  men- 
tioned above,  there  are  also  similar  ornaments  of 
other  temples  extant,  which  show  the  influence 
which  the  school  of  Phidias  must  have  exercised  in 
various  parts  of  Greece,  though  they  are  executed 
in  a  different  style.  Of  these  we  need  only  mention 
two  as  the  most  important. 

1.  The  Phigalian  marbles,  which  belonged  to  the 
Temple  of  Apollo  Epicurius,  built  about  Olympiad  86 
by  Ictinos.  Tbey  were  discovered  in  1812,  and 
consist  of  twenty-three  plates  of  marble  belonging 
to  the  inner  frieze  of  the  cella.  Tbey  are  now  in 
tho  British  Museum.  The  subjects  represented  in 
them  are  fights  with  Centaurs  and  Amazons,  and  one 
plate  shows  Apollo  and  Artemis  drawn  in  a  chariot 
by  stags.  Many  of  the  attitudes  of  the  figures  ap- 
pear to  be  repetitions  of  those  seen  on  the  Attic 
temples ;  but  there  are,  at  the  same  time,  great  dif- 
ferences, for  the  Phigalian  marbles  sometimes  show 
a  boldness  of  design  which  almost  borders  on  ex- 
travagance, while  some  figures  are  incorrectly  drawn 
and  in  forced  attitudes.  The  best  descriptions  of 
them  are  those  in  Batti  rtlievi  delta  Grccia,  ditegn. 
dn  G.  M.  Wagner  (1814),  and  in  Stackelberg's  Apol- 
lotemptl  zu  Batta  in  Areadien  u.  die  datelbtt  autge- 
grtb    Bildxeerke,  1828. 

2.  Marbles  of  the  Temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus, 
which  were  made  by  Psoinus  of  Mende  and  Al- 
camenes  of  Athens.'  Several  fragments  of  these 
sculptures  were  discovered  in  1829,  and  are  at 
present  at  Paris.'  The  figures  of  these  marbles 
are  indeed  free  from  the  fetters  of  the  ancient 
style,  and  show  a  true  imitation  of  nature,  but  do 
not  nearly  come  up  to  the  ideal  simplicity  of  the 
works  of  Phidias. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  Attic  school  rose 
to  its  highest  perfection  under  Phidias,  the  school 
of  Argos  was  likewise  raised  to  its  summit  by  Poly- 
cletus,  who  was  inferior  to  the  former  in  his  statues 
of  gods,4  though  be  advanced  the  toreutic  art  in  his 
colossal  statue  of  Hera  at  Argos  farther  than  Phidi- 
as.' But  the  art  of  making  bronze  statues  of  athle- 
tes was  carried  by  him  to  the  greatest  perfection : 
ideal  youthful  and  manly  beauty  was  the  sphere  in 
which  he  excelled.  Among  his  statues  of  gods  we 
only  know  two,  that  of  Hera  and  another  of  Hermes. 
Pliny  mentions  several  of  his  representations  of  hu- 
man beings,  in  which,  without  neglecting  to  give 
them  individuality,  he  made  youthful  figures  in  their 
purest  beauty,  and  with  the  most  accurate  propor- 
tions of  the  several  parts  of  the  human  body.'  One 
of  these  statues,  a  youthful  doryphorus,  was  made 
with  such  accurate  observation  of  the  proportions 

I.  (Dmnrtr.,  Da  Kloc.,  14.  — Dion.  H>1.,  Da  Ieocrat.,  p.  MS.) 
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of  the  parts  of  tie  body,  that  it  was  looked  upon  by 
the  ancient  artists  as  a  canon  of  rules  on  this  point.' 
Polycletus  is  said  to  have  written  a  work  on  the 
same  subject,  and  it  may  be  that  his  doryphorus 
was  intended  to  give  a  practical  specimen  of  the 
rules  he  had  laid  down  in  his  treatise.  He  gained 
a  victory  over  Pbidias  in  the  representation  of  an 
Amazon,  which  must,  consequently,  have  been  a 
figure  in  the  greatest  luxuriance  of  female  beauty 
combined  with  a  manly  character.*  Polycletus  was 
also  distinguished  in  portrait-statues,  among  which 
tbatof  Artemon  Periphoretus,  a  mechanician  of  the 
time  of  Pericles,  is  mentioned  with  especial  praise. 

Myron  of  Eleuthera,  about  Olympiad  87,  was,  like 
Polycletus,  a  disciple  of  Ageladas,  but  adhered  to  a 
closer  imitation  of  nature  than  Polycletus,  and,  as 
far  as  the  impression  upon  the  senses  was  concern- 
ed, his  works  were  most  pleasing ;  but  "animi  ten- 
tut  mm  exprettit,"  says  Pliny.*  The  cow  of  Myron 
in  bronze  was  celebrated  in  all  antiquity.4  Pliny 
mentions  a  considerable  number  of  his  works,  among 
which  a  dog,  a  discobolus,  pentathli,  and  pancrati- 
asts  were  most  celebrated ;  the  last  of  them  were 
especially  distinguished  for  their  eurytbmia,  and  the 
animation  displayed  in  their  movements,  as  well  as 
for  the  most  beautiful  athletic  attitudes.  Among 
his  statues  of  gods  we  find  only  mention  of  a  colos- 
sal group  representing  Heracles,  Zeus,  and  Athena, 
which  he  made  for  the  Samians.'  In  his  execution 
of  the  hair,  he  adhered,  according  to  Pliny,  to  the 
ancient  style. 

The  deviation  from  the  sublime  ideality  of  the 
Attic  school  of  Phidias  was  still  more  manifest  in 
the  works  of  Callimachus  and  Demetrius.  The  for- 
mer executed  bis  statues  wilh  the  utmost  possible 
accuracy  and  attention  to  the  minutest  details,  but 
was  careless  in  the  conception  as  well  as  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  whole,  which  destroyed  the  value  of 
his  works,  whence  he  was  designated  by  the  nick- 
name of  KaraniiiTexyot.  Quinctilian*  says  of  him, 
"  nimiut  in  tertian."1  On  the  whole,  it  should  be 
observed,  that  near  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  and  afterward,  the  greater  part  of  the  artists 
continued  to  work  in  the  spirit  and  style  of  Polycle- 
tus, and  that  the  principal  productions  in  Pelopon- 
nesus were  bronze  statues  of  athletes,  and  statues 
erected  in  honour  of  other  distinguished  persons.' 

The  change  which  took  place  after  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war  in  the  public  mind  at  Athens  could  not 
fail  to  show  its  influence  upon  the  arts  also;  and 
the  school  of  statuary,  which  had  gradually  become 
developed,  was  as  different  from  that  of  Phidias  as 
the  then  existing  state  of  feeling  at  Athens  was 
from  that  which  had  grown  out  of  the  wars  with 
Persia.  It  was  especially  Scopas  of  Faroe  and 
Praxiteles  of  Athens,  about  one  generation  after 
Myron  and  Polycletus,  who  gave  the  reflex  of  their 
time  in  their  productions.  Their  works  expressed 
the  softer  feelings,  and  an  excited  state  of  mind, 
such  as  would  make  a  strong  impression  upon,  and 
captivate  the  senses  of  the  beholders.  But  the 
chief  masters  of  this  new  school  still  had  the  wis- 
dom to  combine  these  things,  which  were  command- 
ed by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  with  a  noble  and  sublime 
conception  of  the  ideas  which  they  unbodied  in 
their  works.  Scopas  and  Praxiteles  were  both  dis- 
tinguished as  sculptors  in  marble,  and  both  worked 
in  the  same  style ;  the  legendary  circles  to  which 
most  of  their  ideal  productions  belong  are  those 
of  Dionysus  and  Aphrodite,  which  also  show  the 


1.  (Cic,  Brut., 88 ;  Oral., «.— Qninctil., t.,  !*,  4  «.— Laciaa, 
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character  of  the  age.  There  was  a  time  when  this 
school  of  statuary  was  considered  superior  even  to 
that  of  Phidias,  and  it  is  indeed  true  that  its  pro- 
ductions are  distinguished  by  exquisite  beauty  and 
gracefulness,  whence  their  female  statues  in  partic- 
ular are,  in  one  sense,  unrivalled ;  but  the  effect 
they  produced  upon  the  minds  of  the  beholders  was 
by  no  means  of  the  same  pure  and  elevating  nature 
as  that  of  the  works  of  their  predecessors.  Pliny' 
mentions  a  number  of  works  of  Scopas,  some  of 
which  he  himself  saw  at  Rome.  Among  them  were 
Aphrodite,  Potuos,  Pbaelhon,  Apollo,  a  sitting  Deme- 
ter,  Poseidon,  Thetis,  Achillea,  the  Nereids  riding 
an  dolphins,  and  a  number  of  other  marine  deities.* 
Whether  the  celebrated  group  of  Niobe  and  her 
children,  which  in  the  time  of  Pliny  stood  in  a  Tem- 
ple of  Apollo  at  Rome,  was  the  work  of  Scopas  or 
Praxiteles,  was  a  matter  of  doubt  among  the  an- 
cients themselves.  This  group  was  discovered  in 
1583,  near  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni  at  Rome,  and  the 
greater  number  of  its  fragments  is  at  present  in  the 
museum  of  Florence,  but  some  figures  are  in  other 
museums ;  Munich  possesses  the  finest  head  of  all 
the  Niobids.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion whether  the  group  discovered  in  1683  is  the 
original  work  of  Scopas  or  Praxiteles,  or  only  a 
copy ;  but,  although  the  latter  is  by  far  the  more 
probable  opinion,  these  remains  are  the  most  beau- 
tiful relics  of  ancient  art ;  the  mother  Niobe  herself, 
especially,  is  unrivalled.*  The  works  of  Praxiteles 
were  of  the  same  character  as  those  of  Scopas. 
The  transition  in  all  departments  of  the  arts,  from 
the  ancient  simplicity  to  the  representation  of  sub- 
jects exciting  sensual  desires  and  appetites,  was 
exceedingly  slow  and  gradual ;  and  thus,  although 
in  the  works  of  Praxiteles  youthful  and  female 
beauty  appears  naked,  and  clothed  with  all  the 
charms  that  art  can  bestow,  and  although  many  of 
his  figures  were  represented  in  actions  and  situa- 
tions peculiar  to  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  yet  we 
cannot  say  that  they  displayed  any  kind  of  sensual- 
ity. His  most  celebrated  works  were:  1.  Figures 
of  Dionysus,  Satyrs,  and  Maenades.*  3.  Statues  of 
Eros  for  various  parts  of  Greece.*  3.  Statues  of 
Aphrodite.  The  most  celebrated  among  these  were 
the  Aphrodite  of  Cos  (velata  $pecie'),  and,  above  all, 
the  naked  Aphrodite  of  Cnidus,  which  stood  in  a 
chapel  built  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  open  on 
all  sides.  This  statue  was  of  such  extraordinary 
beauty,  that,  as  Pliny  states,  many  persons  sailed 
to  Cnidus  merely  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  it.7 
■Some  critics  have  asserted  that  the  Venus  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Medicean  is  the  Cnidian  Ve- 
nus of  Praxiteles,  or  a  copy  of  it,  but  Viscontt  has 
clearly  proved  that  this  is  impossible.  There  is 
much  more  sensuality  in  the  Medicean  Venus  than 
we  have  any  reason  to  suppose  existed  in  that  of 
Cnidus.  Praxiteles  had  also  great  reputation  for 
his  statues  of  the  most  beautiful  hetcrte,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  took  the  most  charming  among  them  as 
models  for  his  representations  of  Aphrodite.  There 
was  also  a  statue  of  Praxiteles  representing  Apollo, 
surnamed  Sauroctonos,  or  the  lizard-killer,  which 
had  great  reputation  in  antiquity.' 

Cephissodorus  and  Timarcbus  were  sons  of  Prax- 
iteles. There  were  several  works  of  the  former  at 
Rome  in  the  time  of  Pliny :  be  made  his  art  sub- 
servient to  passions  and  sensual  desires.  Pliny' 
mentions  among  his  works  a  celebrated  Symplegma 
at  Pergamus,  which  is  the  first  instance  of  this  kind 
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that  we  hear  of  in  Grecian  art.  A  similar  spirn 
pervaded  the  works  of  Leocbares  (a  Ganymedes 
carried  by  an  eagle  up  to  Zeus),  of  Polycles,  who 
was  the  first  that  made  the  voluptuous  statues  of 
Hermaphroditus,  and  of  Silanion,  who  made  a  dying 
Jocaate.1  Leocbares  also  made  a  number  of  per- 
ti  ait-statues  in  ivory  and  gold,  of  members  of  the 
royal  family  of  Macedonia,  and  of  other  persons.' 
Such  portrait-statues  about  this  time  began  to  give 
much  occupation  to  the  artists.  About  the  year  350 
B.C.,  several  of  the  greatest  artists  of  the  age,  such 
as  Scopas,  Leoohares,  Timotheus,  and  Bryaxis,  were 
engaged  in  Caria  in  making  the  magnificent  mauso- 
leum of  Mausolus,  a  general  description  of  which  ii 
given  by  Pliny.' 

Most  of  the  above-men'joued  artists,  however 
widely  their  works  differed  <rm  those  of  the  school 
of  Phidias,  may  yet  be  regarded  as  having  only  con- 
tinued and  developed  its  xincipJes  of  art  in  a  cer- 
tain direction  ;  but  towaHs  the  end  of  this  period 
Euphranor  and  Lysippus  «f  Sicyon  carried  out  toe 
principles  of  the  Argi  ve  school  of  Polycletus.'  Their 
principal  object  was  to  represent  the  highest  possi- 
ble degree  of  physical  beauty,  and  of  athletic  and 
heroic  power.  Lysippus  was  the  greater  of  the 
two :  he  was  one  of  the  most  fruitful  artists  that 
have  ever  lived,  for  he  is  said  to  have  made  no  less 
than  1500  figures.  Among  the  heroes  Heracles  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  favourite  subject  of  Lysippus, 
for  he  made  several  statues  of  him,  representing  him 
in  various  situations,'  and  his  figures  of  this  hero 
served  as  types  fur  subsequent  artists.  We  still 
possess  some  representations  of  Heracles  which 
are  considered  to  be  imitations  of  his  works.  The 
most  celebrated  among  his  portrait-statues  were 
those  of  Alexander  the  Great.'  The  chief  charac- 
teristic of  Lysippus  and  his  school  is  a  close  imita- 
tion of  nature,  which  even  contrived  to  represent 
bodily  defects  in  some  interesting  manner ;  its  ten- 
dency is  entirely  realistic.  The  ideal  statues  of 
former  times  disappear  more  and  more,  and  make 
way  for  mere  portraits.  Lysippus,  it  is  true,  made 
statues  of  gods,  but  they  did  not  properly  belong  to 
his  sphere ;  he  merely  executed  them  because  he 
had  received  orders  which  he  could  not  well  refuse. 
His  greatest  care  was  bestowed  upon  the  execution 
of  the  details  (argutia  operum),  upon  the  correct  pro- 
portions of  the  parts  ot  the  human  body,  and  upon 
making  portrait-statues  slender  and  tall  above  ths 
common  standard.  In  short,  all  the  features  which 
characterize  the  next  period  appear  in  the  school  ol 
Lysippus. 

IV.  Fourth  Period,  from  OL  111  to  Ol.  158. 
(336-146  B.C.) 

Within  a  few  generations  Grecian  art  had  passed 
through  the  various  stages  of  development,  and 
each  of  them  bad  produced  such  an  abundance  of 
masterpieces,  that  it  was  difficult  for  a  new  genera- 
tion of  artists  to  produce  new  and  original  works. 
Hence  the  periods  which  followed  could  not  do 
much  more  than  imitate,  and  their  productions  are 
better  or  worse  in  proportion  as  they  were  founded 
upon  the  study  of  earlier  works  or  not.  But  even 
this  period  of  eclecticism  has  nevertheless  produced 
statues  and  groups  worthy  of  the  highest  admira- 
tion, and  which  can  be  placed  by  the.  side  of  the 
best  works  of  antiquity.  The  very  slow  decay  of 
the  arts,  in  comparison  with  the  rapid  decline  of 
literature,  is  indeed  a  strange  phenomenon. 

During  the  first  fifty  years  of  this  period,  the 
schools  of  Praxiteles  and  that  of  Sicyon  continued 
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to  flourish,  especially  in  wtrks  of  bronxe ;  but  after 
this  time  bronze  statues  were  seldom  made  until  the 
art  was  carried  on  with  new  vigour  at  Athens  about 
the  end  of  the  period.  The  school  of  Lysippus 
gave  lise  to  that  of  Rhodes,  where  his  disciple 
Chare*  formed  the  most  celebrated  among  the  hun- 
dred  colossal  statues  of  the  sun.  It  was  seventy 
cubits  high,  and  partly  of  metal.  It  stood  near  the 
harbour,  and  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake 
about  225  B.C.1  Antiquarians  assign  to  this  part 
of  the  fourth  period  several  very  beautiful  works 
still  extant,  as  the  magnificent  group  of  Laocoon 
and  his  sons,  which  was  discovered  in  1606  near 
the  baths  of  Titus,  and  is  at  present  at  Rome.  This 
is,  next  to  Niobe,  the  most  beautiful  among  the  ex- 
tant works  of  ancient  art ;  it  was,  according  to 
Pliny,  the  work  of  three  Rhodian  artists :  Agesan- 
der,  Polydorus,  and  Athenodorus.'  The  celebrated 
Farnesian  bull  is  likewise  the  work  of  two  Rhodian 
artists,  Apollonius  and  Tauriscus.' 

In  the  various  kingdoms  which  arose  out  of  the 
conquests  of  Alexander,  the  arts  were  more  or  less 
cultivated,  and  not  only  were  the  great  master- 
works  of  former  times  copied  to  adorn  the  new 
capitals,  but  new  schools  of  artists  sprang  up  in 
several  of  them.  Alexandres,  Pergamus,  and  Se- 
leucia  rivalled  each  other  in  art  no  less  than  in 
literature.  At  Pergamus  the  celebrated  groups 
were  composed  which  represented  the  victories  of 
Attalus  and  Eumenes  over  the  Gauls.*  It  is  be- 
lieved by  some'  that  the  so-called  dying  gladiator 
at  Rome  is  a  statue  of  a  Gaul,  which  originally  be- 
longed to  one  of  these  groups.  Ephesus  also  had 
a  flourishing  school  of  art,  which  appears  to  have 
followed,  in  the  main,  the  style  of  Lysippus,  and 
excelled,  like  that  of  Pergamus,  in  the  representa- 
tion of  battle  scenes.  The  Borghese  fighter  in  the 
Louvre  is  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  an  Ephesian 
Agasias,  and  to  have  originally  formed  a  part  of 
such  a  battle  scene.  In  Syria,  too,  art  flourished 
at  Antiochia  until  the  time  of  Antiochus  IV.,  before 
whose  reign  a  number  of  statues  had  already  been 
carried  away  by  Scipio. 

In  these  new  monarchies  statues  of  the  gods 
were  seldom  made,  and  when  they  were  executed, 
they  were,  in  most  cases,  copies  from  earlier  works, 
as  the  character  in  which  the  gods  were  represented 
had  gradually  become  fixed,  and  few  artists  ventured 
to  alter  the  forms,  which  had  become  typical.  Por- 
trait-statues of  kings  increased,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  a  great  extent.  The  vanity  of  the  kings  and  the 
flattery  of  the  artists  created  a  new  kind  of  statues: 
the  princes  were  frequently  identified  with  certain 
deities,  and  were  consequently  represented  as  such, 
with  all  the  requisite  attributes.  In  many  cases 
the  mere  bust  of  a  king  was  put  upon  the  body  of  a 
statue  of  a  god.  This  was  a  most  dangerous  rock 
for  artists ;  for  the  simple  representation  of  a  king 
in  the  shape  of  a  god,  which  commenced  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Alexander,  was  soon  thought  an  in- 
sufficient mark  of  veneration,  and  art  degenerated 
into  a  mere  instrument  of  the  most  vulgar  flattery : 
pomp,  and  show,  and  tasteless  ornaments  were  mis- 
taken for  art.  Flattery  towards  the  great  was  also 
shown  in  the  monstrous  number  of  statues  that 
were  erected  to  one  and  the  same  individual.  De- 
metrius Phalereus  had  300,  or,  according  to  others, 
1600  statues  erected  to  him.*  When  the  honour 
of  a  statue  ceased  to  be  considered  as  a  high  dis- 
tinction, and  when  it  became  necessary  to  produce 
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such  numbers  of  statues,  the  workmanship  natural 
ly  became  worse  in  proportion  as  the  honour  sank 
in  public  estimation.  During  this  time  it  became 
customary  to  combine  with  the  statues  of  kings  and 
generals  symbolical  representations  of  towns,  wh<ch 
are  called  rix<u  noXtum.  In  Magna  Graecia  at 
gradually  fell  into  decay  after  the  wars  with  tlit- 
Romans ;  and  the  example  of  Capua,  from  which 
all  the  statues  were  carried  to  Rome,  affords  us  an 
instance  of  the  robberies  and  plunder  which  were 
committed  by  the  Romans  in  other  towns  of  Italy 
But  even  after  the  Roman  conquests,  tho  cultiva 
tion  of  the  plastic  arts  cannot  have  ceased  altogether, 
as  we  must  infer  from  the  numerous  works  found 
at  Pompeii,  some  of  which  possess  a  higher  degree 
of  perfection  and  beauty  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected in  works  of  so  late  a  date.  In  Sicily  the 
activity  of  the  artists  appears  to  have  ceased  aftei 
the  Roman  conquest,  for  the  numerous  works  with 
which  Syracuse  was  adorned,  and  with  which  we 
are  made  acquainted  by  Cicero,'  mostly  belong  to 
an  earlier  period. 

Shortly  before  the  taking  of  Corinth  by  Mum- 
mius,  statues  in  bronze  and  marble  were  revived  at 
Athens :  and,  although  the  artists  were  far  inferioi 
to  those  of  former  times,  yet  they  still  produced 
works  of  great  excellence,  as  they  showed  their 
good  sense  and  taste  by  making  the  masterworks 
of  their  predecessors  the  subjects  of  study  and  imi- 
tation.' Among  those  who  contributed  most  to 
this  revival  of  statuary  were  Cleomenes  (who  made 
the  Medicean  Venus,  an  imitation  of  that  of  Cnidus, 
but  inferior  in  point  of  taste  and  delicacy),  his  son 
Cleomenes  (by  whom  there  is  a  statue  in  the  Lou- 
vre, which  shows  an  exquisite  workmanship,  but 
little  life),  Glycon,  Apollonius,  and  others. 

About  the  close  of  this  period,  and  for  more  than 
a  century  afterward,  the  Romans,  in  the  conquest 
of  the  countries  where  the  arts  had  flourished,  made 
it  a  regular  practice  to  carry  away  the  works  of 
art ;  and,  as  they  were  unable  to  appreciate  their 
value  and  merit,  they  acted,  in  many  cases,  no  bet- 
ter than  rude  barbarians,  regarding  the  most  pre 
cious  relics  of  art  in  no  other  light  than  that  ol 
chairs  and  tables,  which  might  be  made  again  at 
pleasure,  and  at  any  time.  At  first  these  robberies 
were  carried  on  with  some  moderation,  as  by  Mar- 
oellus  at  Syracuse  and  by  Fabius  Maximus  at 
Tarentum,  and  only  with  a  view  to  adorn  their 
triumphs  and  the  public  buildings  of  Home.  The 
triumphs  over  Philip,  Antiochus,  the  iElolians,  the 
Gauls  in  Asia,  Perseus,  Pseudo-Philip,  and,  above 
all,  the  taking  of  Corinth,  and  subsequently  tho 
victories  over  Mithradates  and  Cleopatra,  filled  lb' 
Roman  temples  and  porticoes  with  the  greatest  va 
riety  of  works  of  art.  After  the  taking  of  Corinth, 
the  Roman  generals  and  governors  of  provinces  be 
gan  to  show  a  kind  of  amateursbip  in  works  of  art 
which  was  probably  more  owing  to  the  fashion  pre- 
vailing among  the  Roman  grandees  than  to  any  rea 
taste  or  love  for  the  fine  arts:  they  now  robbet 
whatever  they  could  to  adorn  their  own  residences. 
Sometimes  either  their  avarice  or  necessity  induced 
them  to  melt  down  the  most  precious  works  with* 
out  any  regard  to  artistic  worth.  The  sacrilegious 
plunder  of  temples,  and  tt.e  carrying  away  of  the  sa  ' 
cred  statues  from  the  public  sanctuaries,  which*  had 
at  first  been  prevented  to  some  extent  by  the  pon- 
tiffs, became  afterward  a  common  practice.  The 
manner  in  which  Verres  acted  in  Sicily  is  but  one 
of  many  instances  of  the  extent  to  which  these  rob- 
beries were  carried  on.  The  eroperors,  especially 
Augustus,  Caligula,  and  Nero,  followed  these  exam- 
ples, and  the  immense  nurr.'oe.  of  statues  which, 
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aotwithstaodif.g  all  this,  remained  at  Rhodes,  Del- 
phi, Athens,  and  Olyrapia,  is  truly  astonishing.' 

Before  we  proceed  to  describe  the  state  of  statu- 
ary during  the  last  stage,  in  which  Rome  was  the 
centre  of  the  ancient  world,  it  will  be  necessary  to 

five  an  outline  of  the  history  of  statuary  among  the 
llruscans  and  Romans  down  to  the  year  146  B.C. 
The  Etruscans  were,  on  the  whole,  an  industri- 
ous and  enterprising  people.  Different  hypotheses 
have  been  proposed  to  account  foi  the  cultivation 
of  the  arts,  in  which  this  nation  excelled  all  others  in 
central  and  northern  Italy,  as  well  as  for  the  pecu- 
liar style  in  some  of  their  productions.  Some  wri- 
ters think  that  it  was  owing  to  colonies  from  Lydia, 
which  were  established  at  Care  and  Tarquinii ; 
others,  that  the  Etruscans  themselves  were  a  Pelas- 
gian  tribe.  W  i*h  the  works  of  Grecian  art  they 
must  have  become  acquainted  at  an  early  time, 
through  their  intercourse  with  the  Greeks  of  south- 
ern Italy ;  and  their  influence  upon  the  art  of  the 
Etruscans  is  evident  in  numerous  cases.  The  East, 
also,  appears  to  have  exercised  some  influence  upon 
the  Etruscans,  as  many  works  of  art  found  in  Etru- 
ria  contain  precisely  the  same  representations  as 
those  which  we  find  in  Asia,  especially  among  the 
Babylonians.  However  this  may  have  been  effect- 
ed, we  know  for  certain  that  the  whole  range  of  the 
fine  arts  was  cultivated  by  the  Etruscans  at  an 
early  period.  Statuary  in  clay  (which  here  supplied 
the  place  of  wood,  (cava,  used  in  Greece)  and  in 
bronze  appears  to  have  acquired  a  high  degree  of 
perfection.  In  267  B.C.,  no  less  than  2000  bronze 
statues  are  said  to  have  existed  at  Volsinii,'  and 
numerous  works  of  Etruscan  art  are  still  extant, 
which  show  great  vigour  and  life,  though  they  do 
not  possess  a  very  high  degree  of  beauty.  Among 
them  we  may  mention  the  Chimssra  of  Arretium  (at 
Florenco) ;  the  Capitoline  She-wolf,"  which  was 
dedicated  in  B.C.  296  ;  the  Minerva  of  Arezzo(now 
at  Florence),  and  others.  Some  of  their  statues 
are  worked  in  a  Greek  style ;  others  are  of  a  char- 
acter peculiar  to  themselves,  and  entirely  different 
from  works  of  Grecian  art,  being  stiff  and  ugly  ; 
others,  again,  are  exaggerated  and  forced  in  their 
movements  and  attitudes,  and  resemble  the  figures 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  representations  of  Asi- 
atic nations.  Etruscan  utensils  of  bronze,  such  as 
candelabra,  paterae,  cups,  thrones,  dec.,  embellished 
with  various  ornaments  and  figures,  were  very 
highly  valued  in  antiquity,  and  even  at  Athens  at  a 
time  when  the  arts  were  still  flourishing  there.4 
Their  works  in  stone,  especially  the  alto  and  basso 
relievos,  which  are  found  in  considerable  numbers 
on  chests  containing  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  of  very  inferior  merit. 

The  Romans,  previously  to  the  time  of  the  first 
Tarquin,  are  said  to  have  had  no  images  of  the 
gods,  and  for  a  long  time  afterward  their  statues 
of  gods  in  clay  or  wood  were  made  by  Etruscan 
artists.'  During  the  early  part  of  the  Republic,  the 
works  executed  at  Rome  were  altogether  of  a  use- 
ful and  practical,  and  not  of  an  ornamental  charac- 
ter, and  statuary  was,  in  consequence,  little  cultiva- 
ted. But  in  the  course  of  time,  the  senate  and  the 
people,  as  well  as  foreign  states,  which  were  in- 
debted to  some  Roman,  began  to  erect  bronze  stat- 
ues to  distinguished  persons  in  the  Forum  and  other 
places.*  The  earliest  works  of  this  kind  which  we 
can  consider  as  really  historical  are  the  statues  of 
Altus  Navius,'  of  Minucius  outside  the  Porta  Tri- 
gemina,  and  of  Pythagoras  and  Alcibiades,  which 

1.  (Vid.  VOlkrl,  Debar  die  Wegfahrung  der  Allen  Ktuat- 
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stood  in  the  corners  of  the  comitium  from  the  yeaf 
B.C.  314  down  to  the  dictatorship  of  Sulla.1  Tb« 
last  two  statues  were  undoubtedly  of  Greek  work- 
manship. The  earliest  metal  statue  of  a  deity  was, 
according  to  Pliny,  a  Ceres  which  was  made  of  the 
confiscated  property  of  Spurius  Cassius,  about  485 
B.C.*  Two  other  metal  statues  of  gods  were  the 
Capitoline  Hercules,  806  B.C.,3  and  the  colossal 
statue  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  which,  according  to 
Livy,  was  made  about  490  B.C.*  The  number  of 
statues  of  men  in  the  Forum  appears  soon  to  have 
become  very  great,  and  many  persons  seem  to  havr 
had  them  erected  there  without  any  right :  hence, 
in  161  B.C.,  the  censors  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  and  M. 
Popilius  removed  from  the  Forum  all  statues  of 
magistrates  which  had  not  been  erected  with  the 
sanction  of  the  senate  or  the  people.'  A  statue  of 
Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  stood  in  the 
porticos  of  Metellus.  The  artists  by  whom  these 
and  other  statues  were  executed  were  undoubtedly 
Greeks  and  Etruscans. 

V.  Fifth  Period,  from  01. 168  (B.C.  146)  to  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Empire. 

During  this  period  Rome  was  the  capital  of  neat- 
ly the  whole  of  the  ancient  world,  not  through  its 
intellectual  superiority,  but  by  its  military  and  polit- 
ical power.  But  it  nevertheless  became  the  centre 
of  art  and  literature,  as  the  artists  resorted  thither 
from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  for  the  purpose  of  seek- 
ing employment  in  the  houses  of  the  great.  The 
mass  of  the  people,  however,  had  as  little  taste  for, 
and  were  as  little  concerned  about  the  arts  as  ever.' 
In  addition  to  this,  there  was  still  a  strong  party  of 
the  Romans  who,  either  from  an  affected  or  an  hon- 
est contempt  for  the  Greeks,  entertained  the  vain 
hope  of  being  able  to  restore  the  olden  limes 
These  circumstances  account  for  the  fact  that  a 
man  like  Cicero  thought  it  necessary  to  conceal  ud 
disguise  his  love  and  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts  It 
was,  therefore,  only  the  most  distinguished  and  in- 
tellectual Romans  that  really  loved  and  cherished 
ttie  arts.  This  was  both  a  fortunate  and  an  unfor- 
tunate circumstance :  had  it  not  been  so,  art  would 
have  perished  at  once ;  now  it  continued  in  some 
degree  to  be  cultivated,  but  it  experienced  the  same 
fate,  which  it  has  met  with  at  all  times,  when  it  has 
continued  its  existence  without  the  sympathies  of 
the  people,  and  merely  under  the  patronage  of  the 
great.  Notwithstanding  these  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, there  were  a  number  of  distinguished  ar- 
tists at  Rome  during  the  latter  period  of  the  Repub- 
lic, who  had  really  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  produced  works  of  great  beauty  and 
merit  We  need  only  mention  such  names  as  Pasi- 
teles  of  southern  Italy,  who  was  a  Roman  citizen, 
and  made  an  ivory  statue  of  Jupiter  for  the  Temple 
of  Metellus ;'  Arcesilaus,  of  whom  Pliny  mentions 
several  highly  valued  works,  and  whose  models 
were  prized  more  than  the  statues  of  others ;  De- 
cius,  who  even  ventured  to  rival  Chares  in  the  art 
of  founding  metal  statues ;  Praxiteles,  Diogenes, 
and  others.  During  the  Empire  the  arts  declined, 
and,  with  some  noble  exceptions,  merely  adminis- 
tered to  the  vanity,  luxuries,  and  caprices  of  the 
emperors.'  The  inertness  of  the  times,  says  Pliny,* 
has  destroyed  the  arts ;  and  as  there  were  no  more 
minds  to  be  represented,  the  representations  of  the 
bodies  were  likewise  neglected.  Occasionally,  bow- 
ever,  excellent  and  talented  sculptors  still  arose,  and 
adorned  the  palaces  of  the  emperors  with  beautiful 
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groups.  Hilly'  mentions  is  snch  Craterus,  Pytho- 
dorus,  Polydectes,  Hermolaus,  a  second  Pythodorus, 
Artemon,  and  Aphrodisius  of  Tralles.  In  the  time 
of  Nero,  who  did  much  for  the  arts,  we  meet  with 
Zenodorus,  a  founder  of  metal  statues,  who  was 
commissioned  by  the  emperor  to  execute  a  colossal 
statue  of  110  feet  high,  representing  Nero  as  the 
Sun.  The  work  was  not  completer/  executed,  as 
the  art  of  using  the  metal  had  fallen  into  oblivion. 
In  A.D.  75  the  statue  was  consecrated  as  a  Sol,  and 
was  afterward  changed  into  a  statue  of  Commodus 
by  altering  the  head.*  The  principal  sculptured 
works  that  were  produced  during  the  Empire  were, 
1.  Reliefs  on  public  monuments,  such  as  those  adorn- 
ing the  triumphal  arch  of  Titus,  which  represented 
the  apotheosis  of  the  emperor,  and  his  triumph  over 
Judaea  The  invention  and  grouping  of  the  figures 
ire  good  and  tasteful,  but  the  execution  is  careless. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  reliefs  of  the  Temple 
of  Minerva  in  the  Forum  of  Domltian,  in  which  the 
drapery  in  particular  is  very  bad.  S.  Statues  and 
ousts  of  the  emperors.  These  may  again  be  divi- 
ded into  classes,  and  are  easiest  distinguished  by 
the  costumes  in  which  they  are  represented.  They 
are  (a.)  faithful  portraits  in  the  costume  of  ordinary 
life  (toga),  or  in  the  attire  of  warriors  (ttatua  thora- 
cata),  generally  in  an  attitude  as  if  they  were  ad- 
dressing a  body  of  men,  as,e.  g.,  the  colossal  statue 
of  Augustus  in  the  palace  Grimani.  To  this  class 
also  belong  the  equestrian  statues,  and  the  statues 
upon  triumphal  cars  with  from  two  to  six  horses, 
and  sometimes  even  with  elephants,  which  were 
frequently  made  for  emperors  out- of  mere  vanity, 
and  without  there  having  been  any  real  triumph  to 
occasion  such  a  work.'  (i.)  Such  statues  as  were 
intended  to  show  the  individual  in  an  exalted,  hero- 
ic, or  deified  character.  Among  those  were  reck- 
oned the  so-called  Achillean  statues,  which  were 
first  made  in  the  time  of  Augustus ;  they  were  na- 
ked, and  bore  a  hasta  in  one  hand  ;*  and,  secondly, 
statues  in  a  sitting  position,  with  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  naked,  and  a  pallium  covering  the  loins. 
These  statues  were  intended  to  represent  an  em- 
peror as  Jupiter,  but  sometimes  also  as  an  Apollo.' 
This  method  of  representing  an  emperor  as  a  god 
was  at  first  practised  with  much  good  taste.  The 
statues  of  the  ladies  of  the  imperial  families  are  like- 
wise either  simple  and  faithful  portraits,  or  they  are 
idealized  as  goddesses  :  specimens  of  each  kind  are 
still  extant.  The  custom  adopted  in  the  Macedo- 
nian time,  of  combining  allegorical  representations 
of  towns  and  provinces  with  the  monuments  erected 
in  honour  of  the  sovereigns,  was  sometimes  follow- 
ed by  the  Romans  also,  and  some  of  them  were 
made  by  very  distinguished  artists.*  In  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  the  column  of  Trajan,  with  sculptures 
representing  the  victory  of  this  emperor  over  the 
Dacians,  and  other  similar  works,  were  executed. 
We  also  possess  a  beautiful  colossal  statue  of  Nerva 
in  the  Vatican,  and  in  the  Louvre  there  is  a  beauti- 
ful statua  thoracata  of  Trajan,  and  several  fine  busts 
of  the  same  emperor. 

Down  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  statuary  had  be- 
come more  and  more  confined  to  the  representation 
of  subjects  of  a  common  nature,  so  that  at  length 
we  scarcely  find  anything  else  but  the  records  of 
victories  in  the  reliefs  on  the  public  monuments,  and 
the  various  kinds  of  statues  of  the  emperors  and  the 
members  of  their  families.  But  in  the  reign  of  Ha- 
drian the  arts  seemed  to  begin  a  new  era.  He  him- 
self was  undoubtedly  a  real  lover  and  connoisseur 
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ot  art,  and  he  encouraged  it  not  only  at  Rome,  bM 
in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  The  great  villa  of  Tra- 
jan below  Tivoli,  the  ruins  of  which  cover  an  ex- 
tent of  ten  Roman  miles  in  circumference,  was 
richer  in  works  of  art  than  any  other  place  in  Italy. 
Here  more  works  of  art  have  been  dug  out  of  the 
ground  than  anywhere  else  within  the  same  com- 
pass. Hadrian  was  fond  of  the  ancient  forms  in 
art  as  well  as  in  language,  and  many  works  in  the 
archaic  style  still  extant  may  have  been  executed 
at  this  time.  Some  statues  made  at  this  time  com- 
bine Egyptian  stintless  with  Grecian  elegance,  and 
especially  the  representations  of  Egyptian  deities, 
such  as  that  of  Isis,  are  half  Greek  and  half  Egyp- 
tian. But  by  the  side  of  this  strange  school  there 
existed  another,  in  which  the  pure  Greek  style  was 
cultivated,  and  which  has  produced  works  worthy 
of  the  highest  admiration.  Foremost  among  these 
stand  the  statues  and  busts  of  Antinous,  for  whom 
the  emperor  entertained  a  passionate  partiality,  and 
who  was  represented  in  innumerable  works  of  art. 
The  colossal  bust  of  Antinous  in  the  Louvre  is  reck- 
oned one  of  the  finest  works  of  ancient  art,  and  is 
placed  by  some  critics  on  an  equality  with  the  best 
works  that  Greece  has  produced.  The  two  cen- 
taurs of  black  marble  on  the  Capitol  probably  belong 
to  the  reign  of  Hadrian :  one  of  them  is  executed 
in  an  old  and  noble  style,  and  is  managed  by  a  little 
Eros  riding  on  his  back ;  the  other  looks  more  like 
an  intoxicated  satyr.  There  are  also  some  very 
good  works  in  red  marble  which  are  referred  to  this 
period,  as  it  is  not  known  to  have  been  used  before 
the  age  of  Hadrian. 

As  the  arts  had  received  such  encouragement  and 
brought  forth  such  fruits  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian, 
the  effects  remained  visible  for  some  time  during 
the  reign  of  the  Antonines.  Antoninus  Pius  built 
the  great  villa  at  Lanuvium,  of  which  ruins  are  still 
extant,  and  where  many  excellent  works  of  art  have 
been  discovered.  But  sophistry  and  pedantic  learn- 
ing now  began  to  regard  the  arts  with  the  same 
contempt  as  the  ignorance  of  the  Romans  had  for- 
merly done.  The  frieze  of  a  temple,  which  the  sen- 
ate caused  to  be  erected  to  Antoninus  Pius  and 
Faustina,  is  adorned  with  griffons  and  vessels  of 
very  exquisite  workmanship ;  but  the  busts  and 
statues  of  the  emperors  show  in  many  parts  an  af- 
fected elegance,  while  the  features  of  the  counte- 
nance are  tasteless  and  trivial  copies  of  nature. 
The  best  among  the  extant  works  of  this  time  are 
the  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  of  gilt 
bronze,  which  stands  on  the  Capitol,  and  the  column 
of  M.  Aurelius,  with  reliefs  representing  scenes  of 
his  war  against  the  Marcomanni.  The  busts  which 
we  possess  of  M.  Aurelius,  Faustina,  and  Lucius 
Verus,  are  executed  with  very  great  care,  especially 
as  regards  the  hair.  The  number  of  the  extant 
busts  of  the  Antonines  amounts  to  above  one  hun- 
dred ;  and  the  rate  at  which  busts  of  emperors 
were  sometimes  multiplied,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  the  senate  sometimes  ordained  that 
the  bust  of  an  emperor  should  be  in  the  bouse  of 
every  citizen. 

After  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  the  symptoms 
of  decline  in  the  arts  became  more  and  more  visible. 
The  most  numerous  works  continued  to  be  busts 
and  statues  of  the  emperors,  but  the  best  among 
them  are  not  free  from  affectation  and  manneium. 
The  hair,  especially  in  the  representations  of  fen,  lie 
figures,  becomes  gradually  utterly  tasteless ;  and  in- 
stead of  the  natural  hair,  the  artists  made  it  a  point 
to  show  that  it  was  a  large  peruque,  whioh  in  some 
cases  might  be  put  on  and  taken  off*  at  pleasure. 
(Vid.  Galkrui.)  In  the  time  of  Caracalla  many 
statues  were  made,  especially  of  Alexander  the 
Great.    Alexander  Severus  was  a  great  admirer  01 
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tatues,  not  from  a  genuine  lore  of  art,  but  because 
'ie  delighted  in  the  representations  of  great  and  good 
men."  The  reliefs  on  the  triumphal  arch  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus,  representing  his  victories  over  the 
Parthians,  Arabs,  and  the  Adiabenians,  have  scarce- 
ly any  artistic  merits.  During  this  time  of  decay 
the  custom  arose  of  adorning  the  sarcophagi  with 
figures  in  high  relief,  representing  scenes  from  the 
legecls  of  Deraeter,  Dionysus,  and  from  the  he- 
roic ages  of  Greece ;  sometimes,  also,  the  fable  of 
Eros  and  Psyche :  sll  these  contained  allusions  to 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Art,  however,  now 
declined  with  great  rapidity :  busts  and  statues 
were  more  seldom  made  than  before,  and  are  awk- 
ward and  poor  ;  the  hair  is  frequently  indicated  by 
nothing  else  but  holes  bored  in  the  stone.  The  re- 
liefs on.  the  sarcophagi  gradually  become  monoto- 
nous, lifeless,  and  evidently  executed  without  spirit. 
The  reliefs  on  the  arch  of  Copstantine,  which  are 
not  taken  from  that  of  Trajan,  are  perfectly  rude  and 
worthless,  and  those  on  the  column  of  Theodosius 
were  not  better.  Art,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  ceased  to  exist ;  statues  of  victors  in  the 
public  games  continued  to  be  erected  down  to  the 
fourth,  and  statues  of  the  emperors  (at  Constanti- 
nople) down  to  the  eighth  century ;  but  at  Home, 
as  at  Constantinople,  those  who  were  honoured  in 
this  way  were  more  concerned  about  their  rank  and 
dress  being  properly  represented  in  their  statues, 
than  about  the  real  artistic  merit  of  the  work.  Stat- 
uary became  mere  manual  labour,  and  required  no- 
thing but  mechanical  skill.  At  Constantinople,  how- 
ever, where  statues  had  been  collected  from  Rome, 
Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  the  events  of  history  al- 
lowed the  plastic  arts  to  die  away  more  gradually 
than  in  Italy. 
Before  concluding,  it  remains  to  say  a  few  words 

n  the  destruction  of  ancient  works  of  art.    During 

Ik  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Constantine,  many  stat- 
ues of  the  gods  were  destroyed  and  melted  down, 
and  not  long  after  his  time  a  systematic  destruction 
began,  which  under  Theodosius  spread  over  all  parts 
of  the  Empire.  This  spirit  of  destruction,  however, 
was  not  directed  against  works  of  art  in  general 
and  as  such,  but  only,  against  the  pagan  idols.  The 
opinion,  therefore,  which  is  entertained  by  some, 
that  the  losses  we  have  sustained  in  works  of  an- 
cient art  are  mainly  attributable  to  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  is  too  sweeping  and  general.  Of 
the  same  character  is  another  opinion,  according  to 
which  the  final  decay  of  ancient  art  was  a  conse- 
quence of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  new  religion. 
The  coincidence  of  the  general  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity with  the  decay  of  the  arts  is  merely  acci- 
dental. That  the  early  Christians  did  not  despise 
the  arts  as  such,  is  clear  from  several  facts.  We 
know  that  they  erected  statues  to  their  martyrs,  of 
which  we  have  a  specimen  in  that  of  St.  Hippolitus 
in  the  Vatican  library ;  and  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  Christians  devoted  themselves  to  the  exercise 
of  the  arts.*  The  numerous  works,  lastly,  which 
have  been  found  in  the  Christian  catacombs  at 
Rome,  might  alone  be  a  sufficient  proof  that  the 
early  Christians  were  not  hostile  towards  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  heroes  of  their  religion  in  works 
of  art.  The  hostility,  such  as  it  appears  in  the  wri- 
tings of  Augustin,  cannot  therefore  have  been  gen- 
eral ;  and,  in  fact,  Christianity  during  the  Middle 

Vges  became  as  much  the  mother  of  the  arts  of 
modern  times  as  the  religion  of  Greece  was  the 
mother  of  ancient  art.  Another  very  general  and 
yet  incorrect  notion  is,  that  the  Northern  barbarians, 
after  the  conquest  of  Rome,  intentionally  destroyed 
works  of  art.    This  opinion  is  not  supported  by  any 
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of  the  contemporary  historians,  nor  is  it  at  all  profr- 
able.    The  barbarians  were  only  anxious  to  carry 
with  them  the  most  precious  treasures  in  older  u 
enrich  themselves ;  a  statue  must  have  been  an  ot 
ject  of  indifference  to  them.    What  perished,  per 
ished  naturally  by  the  circumstances  and  calamities 
of  the  times  :  in  times  of  need,  bronze  statues  were 
melted  down,  and  the  material  used  for  other  put 
poses ;  marble  statues  were  frequently  broken  to 
pieces  and  used  for  building  materials.    If  we  con- 
sider the  history  of  Rome  during  the  first  centuries 
after  the  conquest  of  Italy  by  the  Germans,  we  have 
every  reason  to  wonder  that  so  many  specimens  of 
ancient  art  have  come  down  to  our  times.1 
STELAI  (trr^Uu)-    (Vid.  Fomus,  p.  467.) 
STHEN'IA  (o&vui),  a  festival  with  contests,  cel- 
ebrated by  the  Argives  in  honour  of  Zeus,  surnamed 
Sthenius,  who  had  an  altar,  consisting  of  a  largo 
rock,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hermione.*    Plutarch' 
states  that  the  wdXn  or  wrestling,  which  formed  a 
part  of  the  contests  at  this  festival,  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  flute ;  and  he  also  mentions  a  tradition, 
according  to  which  the  festival  had  originally  been 
held  in  honour  of  Danaus,  and  that  it  was  afterward 
consecrated  to  Zeus  Sthenius. 

STIBA'DIUM.  {Vid.  MmsA,  p.  633.) 
♦STIB'IUM  (arlfifu),  a  Sulphuret  of  Antimony, 
used  from  the  earliest  times,  and  still  employed  al 
the  present  day  in  the  East  for  tinging  black  the 
hair  and  eyebrows,  the  eyelashes  and  edges  of  the 
lids ;  this  last  application  being  with  a  view  to  in- 
crease the  apparent  size  of  the  eye.  "  Pliny's  de- 
scription of  ttibitim,"  says  Dr.  Moore,  "  does  not 
suit,  in  all  respects,  the  common  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony ;  but  this  mineral  may  have  been  found  then 
more  frequently  associated,  as  it  now  sometimes  is 
with  the  white  oxide,  or  witli  the  nickeliferous  su' 
phuret,  to  either  of  which  Pliny's  description  of  i 
as  'Candida  nitcntquc'  might  be  with  ptopiiety  ap- 
plied." Hardouin  correctly  states,  according  to 
Adams,  that  the  ancients  were  most  probably  un- 
acquainted with  pure  antimony,  which  is  a  factitious 
substance,  or,  at  least,  is  rarely  found  as  a  native 
ore.  It  is  called  rcrpuyuvov  by  Hippocrates,  from 
its  being  made  into  pastils  of  a  square  form."  On 
the  ancient  antimony,  consult  Pliny's  Natural  His- 
tory.* 

STILLICITJIUM.     (Vid.  Smtitcte.,  p.  878.) 
STILUS  or  STYLUS  is  in  all  probability  the  same 
word  with  the  Greek  ariXoc,  and  conveys  the  gen- 
eral idea  of  an  object  tapering  like  an  architectural 
column.    It  signifies, 

1.  An  iron  instrument,'  resembling  a  pencil  in 
size  and  shape,  used  for  writing  upon  waxed  tab- 
lets.* At  one  end  it  was  sharpened  to  a  point  for 
scratching  the  characters  upon  the  wax,'  while  the 
other  end,  being  flat  and  circular,  served  to  render 
the  surface  of  the  tablets  smooth  again,  and  so  to 
obliterate  what  had  been  written.  Thus  vertere  tti- 
lum  means  to  crate,  and  hence  to  correct,  as  in  the 
well-known  precept  tape  stilwx  tcrtat.*  The  stylus 
was  also  termed  graphium,'  and  the  case  in  which 
it  was  kept  gravkiarium1'  or  graphiaria  tkeca."  The 
following  woodcut  is  from  a  picture  found  in  Hercu- 
laneum.1* 
8.  A  sharp  stake  or  spi>e  placed  in  pitfalls  before 


1.  (Winckelmann,  Getch.  drr  Kuut. — Merer,  Geech.  der  l«l- 
deoden  KQnete  hei  den  Griechen.  —  F.  Tniench,  Ueher  die 
Gpochen  der  bildonden  Kunst  outer  den  Griechen. — K.  O.  Mai- 
ler, Archlol.  der  Kunet,  3d  ed.,  16350—3.  (Heiycta.,  •.  t.  £Ar- 
via.  —  Compare  Pans.,  n.,  S3,  4  7;  34,  ♦  0.)  —  3.  (De  ,Mu».,  p. 
1140,0—4.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  M.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  miii.,  S3.— Bar 
doain  ad  Plin.,  1.  c. — Adanm,  Append.,  s.  r. — Moore's  Anc  Min 
eralogr,  p.  M.)  —  5.  (Grid,  Met.,  ix.,  MI.— Mart.,  xir.,  SI.)— * 
(Plant.,  Beech.,  ir.,  4, 63.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  uxir.,  14.)— 7.  (Qttint, 
i.,  1,  4  S7.)— 8.  (Hor.,  Sar,  i.,  10,  78.— Cic,  c.  Vcrr.,  It,  «.,  41.) 
—9.  (0«d.  Ajior.,  i.,  II  13— Suet.,  Jnl.,  8*.)— 10.  (Mart.,  xir 
31.1—11.  (Suet.,  Clooi*  33.1—13.  (Mm.  Borbor..,  torn  ri.  tax 
33.) 
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nit  mnenchiuent  to  embarrass  tbe  progress  of  an 
atutiktng  enemy.'  It  was  intended  to  answer  the 
name  purpose  as  the  contrivances  called  cippi,  litia, 
and  itiiimli  by  Cassar.* 

3.  A  bronze  needle  or  rod  for  picking  worms  off 
fruit-trees  ;*  also  a  wooden  probe  employed  in  gar- 
dening operations.' 

It  bears,  also,  the  meaning  of  the  stem  of  a  tree  or 
vegetable,'  which  is,  perhaps,  the  primary  significa- 
tion of  oriXoe. 

•STIMMI,  tbe  Greek  name  for  what  the  Romans 
called  Stibium.     (Vid.  Stibium.) 

STIPENDIA'RII.  The  stipendiarisj  urbes  of  the 
Roman  provinces  were  so  denominated,  as  being 
subject  to  the  payment  of  a  fixed  money  tribute, 
'-  ttipendium,"  in  contradistinction  to  the  vectigalea, 
who  paid  a  certain  portion,  as  a  tenth  or  twentieth 
of  the  produce  of  tbeir  lands,  their  cattle,  or  cus- 
toms. The  word  "  ttipendium"  was  used  to  signify 
the  tribute  paid,  as  it  was  originally  imposed  for, 
and  afterward  appropriated  to,  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing the  Roman  soldiers  with  pay  (ttipendium'). 
The  condition  of  the  urbes  stipendiaris  is  generally 
thought  to  have  been  more  honourable  than  that  of 
the  vectigales,  but  the  distinction  between  the  two 
terms  was  not  always  observed.7  The  word  sti- 
pendiaiius  is  also  applied  to  a  person  who  receives 
a  fixed  salary  or  pay,  as  a  "  ttipendiariut  mile*,"*  a 
phrase  which  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  a  veteran 
who  has  received  pay  for  many  years,  or  served  in 
many  campaigns.'  Some  MSS.  have  stipendiosus 
id  the  passage  last  quoted,  which  is,  perhaps,  a  bet- 
ter reading." 

STIPE'NDIUM,  a  pension  or  pay,  from  Mtipem 
and  pendo,  because,  before  silver  was  coined  at 
Rome,  the  copper  money  in  use  was  paid  by  weight, 
and  not  by  tale."  According  to  Livy,  the  practice 
of  giving  pay  to  the  Roman  soldiers  (ut  ttipendium 
miles  de  publico  accipertt)  was  not  introduced  till 
B.C.  406,  on  the  occasion  of  the  taking  of  Tarracina 
or  Anxur.  He  represents  the  change  as  the  spon- 
taneous and  unsolicited  act  of  the  senate ;  but  from 
another  passage"  we  learn,  that  in  the  year  421  B.C. 
the  tribunes  had  proposed  that  the  occupiers  of  the 
public  land  should  pay  their  veetigal  regularly,  and 
that  it  should  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of  the 
troops.  The  concession  was  probably  accelerated 
by  the  prospect  of  the  last  war  With  Veii,  and  made 
with  a  view  of  conciliating  the  plebs,  who,  without 
some  such  favour,  would  in  their  then  humour  have 
refused  to  vote  for  the  war.  Livy  also  represents 
tbe  funds  for  the  payment  to  have  been  raised  by  a 
tributum  or  general  tax ;  but,  as  Arnold  observes," 
*»  The  veetigal  or  tithe  due  from  the  occupiers  of  the 
public  land  was  to  provide  pay  for  the  soldiers ;  and 
if  this  were  not  sufficient,  it  was  to  be  made  good 


1.  (Ball.  Afrrcaa.,  II.— Siliua,  i.,  415.)-*.  (B.  O.,  Tii.,  TJ.)— 
i.  (Pallid.,  it.,  10,  «  ».)--<.  (Co1db.I1.,  ii.,  1,  «  ».)—».  (Id., 
r..  10,  «  SI  ;  ii.,  1,  ,  «.)—  6.  (Li».,  ir.,  M.— Tacit.,  Hut.,  it., 
74.1—7.  (Lit.,  xxirii.,  JS.)— 8.  (Hirtiiu,  Da  Bell.  Afnc,  43.)— 
t.  (Vagal.,  Da  Re  Milit.,  j..  18.)— 10.  (GSuling,  Gaach.  dar  Mm. 
Staauraif.,  p.  4180—11.  (Vara,  Lin*.  Lat.,  ».,  18*,  ad.  MOIlar. 
-Plia.,  II.  N  ,  m,  «.)  —  )».  (it.,  »S.)— I*.  (Hiat.  of  Bona,  i., 
p.  *•».— <Wip*re  Niitwhr,  li ,  p.  440.) 


by  a  tax  or  tribute  levied  upon  the  whole  people 
This  tithe,  however,  was  probably  paid  very  irregu- 
larly, and  hence  the  pay  of  soldiers  would,  in  point 
of  fact,  be  provided  chiefly  out  of  the  tributum."  A 
few  years  alter  this  concession  (B.C.  403),  and  du- 
ring the  hostilities  against  Veii,  a  certain  amount 
of  pay  was  assigned  (certtit  numerut  arit  est  attig- 
natut1)  to  the  knights  also,  or  Eqorrss,  p.  416. 
Livy,  however,  seems  to  be  here  speaking  of  the 
citizens  who  possessed  an  equestrian  fortune,  but 
had  no  horse  (equut  publieut)  assigned  to  them  by 
the  state ;  for  it  had  always  been  customary  for  the 
knights  of  the  18  centuries  to  receive  pay  out  of  the 
common  treasury  in  tbe  shape  of  an  allowance  for 
the  purchase  of  a  horse,  and  a  yearly  pension  at 
3000  attet  for  its  keep.  ( Vid.  Ma  Eqdestre,  JEa 
Hordeirium.)  Hence  Niebuhr*  doubts  the  accura- 
cy of  the  account  which  is  given  by  Livy,'  and  ob- 
serves that  "  the  Vejentine  war  cannot  have  been 
the  occasion  on  which  the  practice  of  giving  pay  to 
tbe  troops  was  first  established :  the  terarii  mus: 
undoubtedly  have  always  continued  to  pay  pension!" 
(capita)  to  the  infantry,  in  the  same  way  as  single 
women  and  minors  did  to  the  knights :  and  the 
change  consisted  in  this,  that  every  legionary  now 
became  entitled  to  pay,  whereas  the  number  of  pen- 
sioners had  previously  been  limited  by  that  of  the 
persons  liable  to  be  charged  with  them ;  and  hence 
the  deficiency  was  supplied  out  of  the  ssrarium  from 
the  produce  of  the  veetigal,  and  when  this  failed,  by 
a  tribute  levied  even  from  those  plebeians  who  were 
themselves  bound  to  serve."  Consequently,  the 
tribunes  murmured  that  the  tribute  was  only  impo- 
sed for  the  sake  of  ruining  the  plebs.*  In  support 
of  his  opinion,  Niebuhr*  advances  arguments  which 
at  least  make  it  very  probable  that  tbe  "  patcma. 
legislation"  of  Servius  Tullius  provided  for  the  pay 
of  the  infantry  in  the  manner  mentioned ;  but  even 
admitting  this,  the  practice  might  have  been  discon- 
tinued, so  as  to  justify  the  statement  made  on  this 
subject  by  Livy.  We  have  not  space  to  repeat  ot 
discuss  those  arguments  here,  and  therefore  simply 
refer  to  them  in  vol.  i.,  p.  374,  and  vol.  ii.,  p.  441, 
of  his  History.  According  to  Polybius,*  the  daily 
pay  of  a  legionary  amounted,  in  his  time,  to  twr, 
oboli,  which,  as  he  makes  a  drachma  equivalent  to 
a  denarius,  and  a  denarius,  in  paying  the  soldiers, 
was  then  estimated  at  ten  attet,''  and  not  at  six- 
teen, as  was  usual  in  other  money  transactions, 
gives  3}d  attet  a  day,  or  100  a  month.  Now  the 
yearly  pension  of  the  knights  (3000.  attet).  observes 
Niebuhr,  gives,  if  we  take  the  old  year  of  10  months, 
200  attet  a  month ;  just  double  the  pay  of  the  foot- 
soldiers.  In  later  times  the  knights  received  triple 
pay  (triplex  ttipendium  merchant).  This  allowance 
was  first  established  by  the  military  tribune  Cn. 
Cornelius  Cossus  (400  B.C.),  and,  according  to  Nie- 
buhr, was  then  designed  as  a  compensation  to  those 
who  served  with  their  own  horses :  it  did  not  be- 
come the  general  custom  till  some  time  afterward. 
Polybius*  thus  speaks  of  the  stipendium  of  his  day, 
which  he  calls  tyuviov,  as  St.  Luke*  also  does. 
"  The  foot-soldier  receives  as  pay  two  oboli  a  day ; 
the  centurion  twice  as  much  ;  the  horseman  a 
drachma  or  denarius.  The  foot-soldiers  also  re- 
ceive in  corn  every  month  an  allowance  (dementum) 
of  |ds  of  an  Attic  medimnus,  or  about  2  bushels 
of  wheat ;  the  horsemen  7  medimni  of  barley  and  2 
of  wheat.  The  infantry  of  the  allies  receive  the 
same  allowance  (oiTo/uTpovvrai)  as  the  Roman ; 
the  horsemen  1  }d  medimni  of  wheat  and  5  of  barley. 
But  there  is  this  difference,  that  tbe  allied  forces 
receive  their  allowance  as  a  gratuity ;  the  Roman 


I.  (Lit.,  t.,  7.)—*.  (i.,  474,  and  ii.,  p.  441.)—!.  (ir.,  M.)— 4 
(LiT.,  iT.,  80.)— S.  (1.  e.)— «.  (Ti.,  17.)— 1.  (Plia.,  I.  c.)— «.  (Ti , 
!7.)-«.  (Hi.,  14.) 
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noldieis,  or  iiip  contrary,  have  deducted  from  their 
pay  the  money  value  of  whatever  they  receive,  in 
corn,  armour,  or  clothes."  There  was,  indeed,  a 
law  passed  by  C.  Gracchus,1  which  provided  that, 
besides  their  pay,  the  soldiers  should  receive  from 
the  treasury  an  allowance  for  clothes;  but  from 
Tacitus*  this  law  seems  either  to  have  been  repeal- 
ed or  to  have  fallen  into  disuse.  The  two  oboli  of 
1'olybius,  which  we  make  equal  to  8|d  attet,  are 
reckoned  by  Plautus  in  round  numbers  at  3  cue*. 
Thus  he  says,*  "Itti  qui  trium  nummorum  cauta 
raheunt  tub  falat."  This  amount  was  doubled  for 
the  legionaries  by  Julius  Csjsar4  before  the  civil 
war.  He  also  gave  them  corn  whenever  he  had 
the  means,  without  any  restrictions  (tint  modo  nen- 
turaque).  Under  Augustus'  it  appears  to  have  been 
raised  to  10  aitet  a  day  (three  times  the  original 
sum),  or  300  a  month,  or  1300  in  four  months. 
Now,  as  the  original  amount  of  their  pay  had  been 
tripled,  the  soldiers  could  not  complain  if  the  dena- 
rius were  reckoned  at  16  attet  in  payments  made 
v.  themselves  as  well  as  other  persons ;  and,  taking 
this  value,  the  1800  attet  amount  to  exactly  8  au- 
rei,  or  3x400  attet.  This  sum,  then,  was  consid- 
ered as  a  unit,  and  called  tlipendium,  being  paid 
three  times  a  year.  Hence  Suetonius  says  of  Do- 
mitian,*  "  Addidit  et  quartum  ttipendium,  ternot  au- 
reot;"  a  fact  which  Zonaras*  otherwise  expresses 
by  stating  that,  instead  of  76  drachms  (i.  «.,  dena- 
rii), Dumitian  gave  the  soldiers  100, «'.  e.,  he  made 
an  addition  of  35  denarii  or  1  aureus  to  their  pay. 
The  expression  of  Suetonius  supposes  that  3  au- 
rei  were  paid  every  quarter  instead  of  every  four 
months,  after  the  addition  made  by  Domitian ;  that 
of  Zonaras  implies  that  4  aurei  instead  of  8  were 
paid,  as  before,  every  three  months,  the  annual 
amount  being  the  same  either  way,  and  the  quar- 
terly or  four  months'  instalment  of  3  or  4  aurei  be- 
ing called  a  stipendium.  Niebuhr's*  statement  on 
this  subject  is  only  partially  correct,  or  else  obscure : 
at  any  rate,  if  the  soldiers  received  10  asses  a  day, 
they  must  have  received  more  than  1300  a  year. 

The  praetorian  cohorts  received  twice  as  much 
as  the  legionaries.'  The  pay  of  the  tribunes  is  not 
known ;  but  it  was  considered  very  great,"  and  prob- 
ably was  not  less  than  48  aurei  per  annum  after  the 
time  of  Domitian.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention 
that,  if  his  pay  were  withheld,  the  Roman  soldier 
was  allowed,  by  an  old  unwritten  custom,  to  distrain 
the  goods  (per  pignorit  capionem)  of  the  officer 
whose  duty  it  was  to  supply  it.  The  eques  was  al- 
lowed the  same  privilege  against  the  persons  who 
were  bound  to  furnish  him  with  the  es  equestre  for 
the  purchase  of  his  horse,  and  the  res  hordearinm 
for  its  keep." 

From  an  expression  which  Livy"  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  a  patrician  orator,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  soldiers  always  received  a  fill!  year's  pay, 
independent  of  the  length  of  tt«ei'  sflrricw  This, 
however,  seems  so  nnrfsusonab^  that  ms  uanoot 
bat  agree  with  Niebnbr  tn  soppos  iig  that  the  histo- 
rian was  misted  by  ibe  oustom  o^  his  own  time, 
when  a  full  year  had  long  l«een  the  rtipulated  term 
of  a  soldier's  pav  as  well  a*  of  his  servio* 

STIPULATfC,  STIPULATOR.    <  Vut  Ostw*- 

TtOKBS,  p.  673.) 

STrVA.    ( Via\  Abatbuh.  p..  TO. ) 
8TLENGIS  (trrXeryic).    ( V«*  Lodtson.  p  609.) 
STOA  (oto&\    (Vid.  Pornoou.) 
8TOCHEION  (<rro*rtb»)     (Vtd  HoRObooroa.) 
•STCEBE  (tnoMi).    "  According  to  Hardooin,  a 
■pedes  of  Scakiota;  but  this  opinion  is  rejected  by 

i   (Fiat  is  Tila.)— t.  (Ann.,  1. 17.) — t.  (Mtat.,  a.,  1,  M.>— 4. 
|fekW.,o.  *!.)— 6.  (Soeu   OctBv_o-4».-T»cK.,l.o.)-e  (e.,7.) 
-7   (Aim..  ii.,  p.  196.)  - 8  (ii.,  p.  4tS.>-4   (Tacit.,  i  o.)— 10. 
Uw..  iii.,  13S.)— L»    (Oaioa,  lib.  hr,  i  Sft-M.)— 1»  <».,  a  4.) 
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Sprengel,  who  rather  too  confidently  refers  it  to  tns 
Peterium  tpinotum,  L.  Stackhouse  holds  it  to  be 
the  Stabe  centaurea."1 

*STCECHAS  (orotx&s),  a  species  of  Lavender, 
probably,  as  Sprengel  maintains,  the  Lavandula 
Staxhat* 

STOLA  was  a  female  dress  worn  over  the  tunic 
it  came  as  low  as  the  ankles  or  feet  (ad  talo*  ttoU 
demitta*),  and  was  fastened  round  the  body  by  a 
girdle,  leaving  above  the  breast  broad  fold3  (rugo- 
tiorem  'tola  fronton*).  The  tunic  did  not  reach 
much  below  the  knee,  but  the  essential  distinction 
between  the  tunic  and  stola  seems  to  have  been, 
that  the  latter  always  had  an  Inctita  or  flounce 
sewed  to  the  bottom,  and  reaching  to  the  instep.1 
Over  the  stola  the  palla  or  pallium  was  worn  (ml 
Pallium),  as  we  see  in  the  cut  annexed.' 


The  stola  seems  to  have  been  usually  fastened 
over  the  shoulder  by  a  Fiboi.a  or  clasp,  and  usually 
had  sleeves,  but  not  always. 

The  stola  was  the  characteristic  dress  of  the  Ro- 
man matrons,  as  the  toga  was  of  the  Roman  men.' 
Hence  the  meretrices  were  not  allowed  to  wear  it, 
but  only  a  dark-coloured  toga  ;'  and,  accordingly, 
Horace'  speaks  of  the  matrona  in  contradistinction 
to  the  togata.  For  the  same  reason,  women  who  had 
been  divorced  from  their  husbands  on  account  of 
adultery  were  not  allowed  to  wear  the  stola,  bnt 
only  the  toga ;"  to  which  Martial  alludes." 

•STOMO'MA.    (Vtd.  Aoamas.) 

STRA'GULUM.    (Vid.  Tamss) 

STRATEGOS  (arparnyoc).  The  office  and  title 
of  (TTpanjyof,  or  general,  seem  to  have  been  more 
especially  peculiar  to  the  democratic  states  of  an- 
cient Greece :  we  read  of  them,  for  instance,  at 
Athens,  Tarentum,  Syracuse,  Argos,  and  Thurii ;" 
and  when  the  tyrants  of  the  Ionian  cities  in  Asia 
Minor  were  deposed  by  Aristagoras,  he  established 
orpartiyol  in  their  room,  to  act  as  chief  magistrates." 

The  Btrategi  at  Athena  were  instituted  after  the 
remodelling  of  the  constitution  by  Citethent*  io 
duvharee  the  eoti*  <*»,>«,  um<  n  i:<.-n.««  t«ws 
be«n  performed  either  bv  «he  *mg  -i  *l>«-  4i»«« 
polemarcbuB  'Hiey  were  «*«  m  nunoer  <me  a*. 
each  of  the  ten  tribes,  tind  i-ooumi  bv  me  mulhwcs 
(Xttporovia)  of  the  poopki.1*  Below entering o>i  then 
duties,  they  were  required  to  submit  to  a  iomuaeta. 
or  examination  of  their  character :"  and  no  one  was 
eligible  to  the  office  unless  he  had  legitimate  chil- 
dren, and  was  possessed  of  landed  property  in  Ato- 
ca.u    They  were,  as  their  name  denotes,  intrusted 


1.  (Dioawr.,  It,  It.— Theophr.,  1.,  10.— Adam,  Append.,  a.  t.) 
— «.  (Dioaoot™  at,  S6V— Adama,  AppauL,  a.  ».>-*  (Hot,  Sat, 
L,  «,».>-».  (Mart.,  ttt..  «S,4.>-«  (Hor,  8at,i..*,».-©Tid, 
Ax.  An*., !,«.)—«.  (Moa.  Barb.,  to,  tar.  7.>— 7.  (CSo.,  PhiL, 
«.,  I8.)-&  rnbalt,  It,  10,  S-M.r  ,  >,  »,8.)-*.  (3a«,t, 
«,«.)  — 10.  (SchoLadHor.,L<i.>-H.  (n,  »;  Ti.,  «♦,«.- 
VU.  Baektr,  Gallm,  i.,  p.  Ml,  *o.v-l».  (Wacl>am«%  1..  a. 
Si.)— 13.  (Ilmul..  ».  18.)—  U.  (PuUni,  Oman.,  nji,  87  )—  M 
(Iva,  o.  Aknb..  144.)- 1».  (Dinarcs..  «  Uenuatfc..  W  i 
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with  tlie  command  on  military  expeditions,  with 
the  superintendence  of  all  warlike  preparations,  and 
with  the  regulation  of  all  matters  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  war  department  of  the  state.  They 
levied  and  enlisted  the  soldiers  (nariXefav),  either 
personally  or  with  the  assistance  of  the  taxiarchs.' 
They  were  intrusted  with  the  collection  and  man- 
igement  of  the  tle+opal,  or  property-taxes  raised 
or  the  purposes  of  war ;  and  also  presided  over, 
>r  officiated  as  eicayuyelt  in,  the  courts  of  jus- 
lice  in  which  any  disputes  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject or  the  trierarchy  were  decided.'  They  also 
nominated  from  year  to  year  persons  to  serve  as 
trierarchs,'  and  took  cognizance  of  the  cases  of 
Antidosis  arising  out  of  the  trierarchy  and  proper- 
ty-taxes (kmiow  rdf  &vn66aei(*).  They  also  presi- 
ded at  courts-martial,  and  at  the  trials  in  cases  of 
accusation  for  non-performance  of  military  and  na- 
val duties.  (Vid.  A2TPATEIA2  and  ANATMA- 
XIOT  rPA*AI.)  They  likewise  had  the  power  of 
convening  extraordinary  assemblies  of  the  people  in 
cases  of  emergency  (vid.  Ecclbsia,  p.  384),  and 
from  the  instance  of  Pericles,  it  would  almost  seem 
that  in  critical  times  they  had  the  power  of  prevent- 
ing an  assembly  being  holden.*  But  their  most 
important  trust  was  the  command  in  war,  and  it  de- 
pended upon  circumstances  to  how  many  of  the 
number  it  was  given.  At  Marathon  all  the  ten  were 
present,  and  tbe  chief  command  came  to  each  of 
them  in  turn.  The  archon  polemarchus  also  was 
there  associated  with  them,  and,  according  to  the 
ancient  custom,  his  vote  in  a  council  of  war  was 
equal  to  that  of  any  of  the  generals.*  In  the  expe- 
dition against  Samoa,  also,  all  the  ten  generals  were 
engaged,' the  poet  Sophocles  being  one  of  the  num- 
ber ;"  but  it  is  obvious  that  in  most  cases  it  would 
be  neither  convenient  nor  useful  to  send  out  the 
whole  number  on  the  same  undertaking,  and,  da- 
ring the  course  of  a  protracted  war,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary for  some  of  them  to  be  left  at  home  in 
charge  of  the  war  department  there.  Accordingly, 
in  the  best  times  of  Athens,  three  only  were,  for 
the  most  part,  sent  out ;  one  of  these  (rpiTOf  airr6s) 
was  considered  as  the  commander-in-chief,  but  his 
colleagues  had  an  equal  voice  in  a  council  of  war. 
Sometimes  a  strategus,  as  Pericles,  was  invested 
with  extraordinary  powers:*  in  like  manner,  the 
three  generals  engaged  in  tbe  Sicilian  expedition, 
Nicias,  Alcibiades,  and  Lamachus,  were  made  ov- 
roKparopef,  or  supreme  and  independent  in  all  mat- 
ters connected  with  it.u  So  also  was  Aristides  in 
his  command  at  Platca.  But  even  in  ordinary  ca- 
ses the  Athenian  generals  were  not  fettered  in  the 
conduct  of  a  campaign  by  any  council  of  war  or 
other  controlling  authority,  as  the  Spartan  kings 
sometimes  were ;  still  they  were  responsible  for  it, 
and  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes11  exposed,  at  the 
termination  of  their  command,  to  capital  indictment 
at  the  caprice  of  the  people,  or  from  the  malevolence 
o>  personal  enmity."  Even  Pericles  himself1*  wa» 
fiiwrt  hy  the  ot»n*6  hm  .ntumeo  misuumagtrnxift.  not 
re«ily  because  .be  it;i«ni*.o»  ••vwe  .utappniweri  id 
their  expectations 

In  the  time*  oi  Cb*Dria»  and  Phocuo,  However, 
the  greater  part  ot  (he  geoeraa  regularly  temamed 
at  home  to  conduct  tbe  processions,  dec,  a»  the  cjt- 
bmos  did  to  enjoy  them,  leaving  their  wan  to 
he  coadopted  by  mercenaries  and  their  leaders.1* 
Some  of  them,  too,  were  not  commanders  of  all  the 


1.  (Ln.,0.  AkOL,M0,  Pro  Milit,  114J-*  (Wolf  id 
p.  Ot^-Danoath-e.  Laer,  940,  W.)— I.  (DnnoattL,  o.  Boot^  *4 
W7-  lu,  DaRap.  ithao-  *.)— 4.  (e.  Phaaup,  10*0.)— S. 
(ThoordL,  A,  tt.>-&  (Banal,  tU  100  J— T.  ffhnerd-L,  116.) 
-*  (MaUar.Uuntanaf  Abcw*  Ot»«ot,  p.  M8.)~».  rTW- 
ofd..  it.,  M.>-10  (ThoBTiL,  »l-8.  la.)— 11.  (Philip,  u,  tt.)— 
A  (e  ilat.  MS.  a.  ArtaWOT.,  «7*.>-Ji.  <Th«9dL,  It,  •».)- 
M   ( Widantt,  1),  1,  p.  410—  Damoath,  PhiL,  l..  47.  UD 


troops,  but  only  of  the  horse  and  foot  of  separate 
armies  {arpartiyoc  i  htl  ruv  mXuv  or  biAtruv,  and 
i  kxi  ruv  Imriov):  and  one  of  them,  the  general  of 
the  administration  (<S  M  rij(  iioiitijoeoc),  performed 
part  of  the  judicial  labours  of  the  strategi  and  oth- 
er civil  services,  such  as  that  of  giving  out  the  pay 
of  the  troops.1  We  must  also  remember  that  the 
Athenian  navy,  as  well  as  the  army,  was  command- 
ed by  the  strategi,  whence  the  *  Pretoria  navis"  oi 
flag-ship  is  called  arpaTtiylc  vavc. 

The  strategi  at  Athens  were  perhaps  the  most 
important  officers  of  the  Republic,  especially  during 
war ;  and  among  them  are  numbered  some  of  her 
most  distinguished  citizens,  Miltiades,  Themisto- 
cles,  Pericles,  Phocion,  dec.  But  the  generals  of 
the  early  times  differed  in  many  respects  from  the 
contemporaries  of  Demosthenes.  Formerly  the  gen 
era!  and  the  statesman  were  united  in  one  person ; 
the  leader  in  the  field  was  the  leader  in  the  assem- 
bly, and  thus  acquired  a  double  influence,  accom- 
panied with  a  double  responsibility.  But  in  later 
times,  the  general  and  the  professed  orator  oi 
statesman  were  generally  perfectly  distinct,*  and 
the  latter,  as  will  always  be  the  case  in  free  states, 
had  by  far  the  greater  influence.  The  last  of  the 
Athenian  generals  who  was  considered  to  unite  the 
two  characters  was  Phocion,  who  was  general  no 
less  than  forty-five  times.4  Accordingly,  the  various 
parties  into  which  the  state  was  then  divided  had 
each  their  orator  and  general,  the  former  acting  as 
a  recognised  leader  ;*  and  a  general,  when  absent 
on  foreign  expeditions,  was  liable  to  be  maligned  or 
misrepresented  to  the  people  by  an  unfriendly  and 
influential  demagogue.'  Hence  we  cannot  wonder 
that  the  generals  of  the  age  of  Demosthenes  were 
neither  so  patriotic  nor  so  distinguished  as  those  of 
former  times,  more  especially  when  we  call  to  mind 
that  they  were  often  the  commanders  of  mercenary 
troops,  and  not  of  citizens,  whose  presence  might 
have  checked  or  animated  them.  Moreover,  the) 
suffered  in  moral  character  by  the  contamination  o( 
the  mercenary  leaders  with  whom  they  were  asso- 
ciated. The  necessity  they  were  under  of  provi- 
ding their  hired  soldiers  with  pay,  habituated  them 
to  tbe  practice  of  levying  exactions  from  the  allies ; 
the  sums  thus  levied  were  not  strictly  accounted  for, 
and  what  should  have  been  applied  to  the  service 
of  the  state  was  frequently  spent  by  men  like  Cha- 
res upon  their  own  pleasures,  or  in  the  purchase  of 
a  powerful  orator.'  Another  effect  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  two  characters  was,  that  tbe  responsi- 
bility of  the  general  and  of  tbe  orator  or  minister 
was  lessened,  and  it  was  in  most  cases  easy  for  a 
general  to  purchase  an  apparently  disinterested  ad- 
vocacy of  his  conduct.  There  was  this  farther 
abuse  connected  with  the  system,  that,  according  to 
Isocrates,'  military  command  was  so  much  coveted, 
that  the  election  of  generals  was  often  determined 
by  the  most  profligate  bribery. 

The  mort  eminent  generals  of  tha  time  of  De- 
mostnenea  were  TinxiAieus,  Chabnas,  Iphicrwea, 
and  Otopnhes  -  Chart*  and  Lysicles  were  ittienvt  to 
them  both  in  loyalty  at&i  skill,  but  the  former  and 
'he  mercenary  Cbaridenms  were  frequently  em- 
ployed. Towa.nds  the  decline  of  tbe  Roman  Em- 
pire the  chief  magistrate  at  Athens  was  called 
orpariy6{,  or  the  duke  -  Constantino  bestowed  on 
him  the  title  of  ptyac  arparqybf,  or  tbe  gr**d 
duke.'  Tbe  military  chieftains  of  the  ^Etolian  and 
Achsan  leagues  were  also  called  o-r/wnryof.  The 
Actuean  orpanryoi  bad  tbe  power  of  convening  a 


1. jBSekh,  atMta*.,  iU  c  7— Dam.,  Pro  Cora.,  p.  MO,  il.) 
%  IBnwi,  Labitaoa  A Griaeh.  gtaalaali,,  4  )«.)—».  (hour. 
Da  Pan,  170.)— 4.  (Plot,  Pnoe.,  S.— Wachamwh,  1..  ii,  ♦  70  > 
— *.  (DamoaUL,  (Hra.,  ii,  M.)— t.  (Demcath.,  Da  Cheraoc^  f? 
It.— Waabjmth,  l «.)— 7.  (TbiriwalL  Hiat.  of  Oraaca.  •  o 
J14.(— &  (Da  Paoa,  toil— 0  (Julian.  Om..  1.) 
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feneral  assembly  of  the  league  on  extras  nary  oc- 
casions.1 

•STRATIOTES  (cnyxmaTyr),  a  species  of  plant, 
probably  a  kind  of  water-lentil.  "  The  orpariurK 
Korafttoc  was  most  probably,  according  to  Sprengel, 
the  Pittia  Slratiotit.  Woodville,  treating  of  the 
common  Yarrow  or  MUUfoil,  says  of  it, '  This  plant 
appears  to  be  the  orpariurtic  xtAttyvAtaf  of  the 
Greek  writers.'  It  is  pretty  generally  looked  upon 
as  being  the  Achillea  millefolium.  It  got  the  name 
of  Achillea  from  its  being  supposed  the  herb  used  by 
Achilles  in  dressing  wounds."* 

STRATO'RES.  1.  Imperial  equerries  subject 
to  the  tribunus  stabuli.  Their  proper  duty,  as  the 
name  imports,  was  to  saddle  the  horses  ;  they  also 
led  them  from  the  stable,  and  assisted  the  emperor 
to  mount.  Hence  they  were  termed  in  Greek  iva- 
CoXetc.  From  the  addition  of  mile*  to  their  title,  it 
appears  that  they  were  considered  as  part  of  the 
military  establishment.*  Consols  and  praetors  had 
their  stratores,  as  we  learn  from  inscriptions,4  and 
perhaps  aediles  also.* 

3.  Officers  sent  into  the  provinces  to  select  hor- 
ses for  the  stud  of  the  prince  or  for  the  general  ser- 
vice of  the  state.'  These,  in  all  probability,  be- 
longed to  the  same  body  with  those  mentioned 
above;  the  title  ttraloret  a  publicij  rationibut,  by 
which  they  are  usually  distinguished  in  works  upon 
Roman  antiquities,  rests  upon  no  authority  except 
the  letters  STR.  A.  P.  R.  in  an  inscription,'  the  in- 
terpretation of  which  is  very  doubtful. 

3.  Jailers  under  the  orders  of  the  commenla/ien- 
iii,  or  chief  inspector  of  prisons.*  To  these  Ulpian 
refers,*  "  nemo  procontulum  stratores  mot  habere  po- 
test, ted  eorum  vice  mUites  ministerioinprownciisfun- 
guntur,"  although  the  passage  is  quoted  inmost  dic- 
tionaries as  bearing  upon  the  stratores  of  the  stable." 

4.  In  the  later  Latin  writers,  and  especially  in 
the  monkish  historians  of  the  Middle  Agca,  stratores 
denote  a  chosen  body  of  soldiers  oeut  in  advance  of 
an  army  to  explore  the  country,  to  determine  the 
proper  line  of  march,  to  select  the  spots  best  fitted 
fur  encamping,  and  to  make  all  the  arrangements 
necessary  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  troops 
when  they  halted,  their  duties  being  in  some  re- 
tpects  analogous  to  those  of  the  classical  metatoret, 
and  in  others  to  those  of  a  modern  corps  de  guides.11 

6.  We  find  in  an  inscription  the  words  Diohkdbs 
Ap.  Stritok,  which  is  guKirally  understood  to  com- 
.nemorate  the  laoours  of  some  individual  in  paving 
the  Appian  Way,  and  mention  is  made  of  ttraloret 
of  this  description  in  another  inscription  found  at 
Mayence.  '* 

STRENA,  a  present  given  on  a  festive  day  and  for 
the  sake  of  good  omen,"  whence  a  good  omen  is  call- 
ed by  Plautus  ban  i  ctrena.11  It  was,  however,  chiefly 
applied  to  a  newyear'a-gift,  to  a  present  made  on 
the  calends  of  January.  In  accordance  with  a  sen- 
atus  consultuin,  newyear's-gifts  bad  to  be  present- 
ed to  Augustus  in  the  Capitol,  even  when  he  was 
absent."  I  he  person  who  received  such  presents 
was  accusto.ned  to  make  others  in  return  (strena- 
W«m  commercium) ;  but  Tiberius,  who  did  not  like 
(be  custom  on  account  of  the  trouble  it  gave  him, 
and  also  of  the  expense  in  making  presents  in  re- 


1    (Lit..,  jtxzTiii.,  11  — Polyb.,  it.,  7,  t  S.)— S.  (Dioocor.,  iv., 
100,  101.  —  Adama,  Append.,  •.».)—».  (Spnrt.  CaracalL, 7^- 
Krnrn.  Marcell.,  xzz.,  5.—  Vii.  DncanRe,  t.  t.)— 4   (Orall.,  I  mot., 
798,  3290,  3523.)— S.  (Orell.,  n. T»84.)-8.  (Amm.  Marcell., 
tii.,  S.— Cod.  Tlieod.,  nii.,  tit.  8,  a.  4.— Cod.,  xii.,  tit.  85.— Sal- 
ts, ad  Capitol.,  M.  Antonio.,  8  ;  ad  Trebell.  Poll.,  Valer.,  ».)— 
(Otuter.p.  dlxii.,  n.  8)— 8.  (Cod.Theod.,ix.,  tit. 3,  a  1.)— V. 
>ig.  1,  tit.  16,  a.  4  )—  10.  (Compare  the  Notitia  Dignilatum 
dperii  Orientis,  c.  IS  am)  c.  101,  in  GneYit  Thai.  Rom.  Antiq., 
om.  Tii.,  p.  1375  and  p.  1606.)— II.  (Srmm.,  Epiat.  ad  Theod. 
at  Valent.,  1.—  Ducange.  a.  t.)— IS.  (Orell.,  n.  1450.— Compare 
jfuclia,  Geschichto  Von  Mainz.)— 13.  (FeeliK.  a  t.>— 14.  (Stn-.h., 
-■.  8,  84.)— 14.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  57.— Cmipara  Dion  Cam..  liT., 
351 
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turn,  frequently  left  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  Ja» 
uary,  that  he  might  be  out  of  the  way,1  and  alsc 
strictly  forbade  any  such  presents  to  be  offered  him 
after  the  first  of  January,  as  he  used  to  be  annoyed 
by  them  during  the  whole  of  the  month.*  The 
custom,  so  far  as  the  emperor  was  concerned,  thus 
seems  to  nave  fallen  almost  entirely  into  disuse  du- 
ring the  reign  of  Tiberius.  It  was  revived  again 
by  Caligula,'  but  abolished  by  Claudius  ;*  it  must, 
however,  have  been  restored  afterward,  as  we  find 
it  mentioned  as  late  as  the  reigns  of  Theodostni 
and  Arcadius.* 

STRIGIL.  (Vii.  Baths,  p.  146;  Loutbo*-,  » 
589.) 

-STRIX,  the  Screech  OwL    (Vid.  Oum.) 

•STROMBUS  (o-rpofitoc),  a  shellfish,  called  is 
French  Trompe,  in  English  Trumpet ,-  namely,  the 
Cochlea  Strombus,  L.* 

STRO'PHIUM  (raivia,  ratviiiov,  uirMtovoc)  was 
a  girdle  or  belt  worn  by  women  round  the  breast 
and  ovev  the  inner  tunic  or  chemise7  (ttreti  strophtt 
tuciatUes  tincta  papWas*).  It  appears  from  an  ep- 
igram of  Martial*  to  have  beer,  usually  made  of 
leather." 

•STROUTH'ION  (orpoMiav),  the  Saponin*  of- 
civtalis,  or  Soapwort.  "  Lucian  mentions,"  says 
Adams,  "  that  the  impostor  Alexander  used  it  to 
procure  a  discharge  of  saliva  from  his  mouth."" 

♦STROUTHOS  (o-rponASc).  "A  term  used  by 
Paulus  iEgineta  in  the  same  genera  sense  that 
Passeres  is  by  Linncus,  as  applying  to  the  order  of 
small  birds.  It  is  more  particularly  applied,  bower 
er,  to  the  Passer  domesticut,  or  House  Sparrow 
Gesner  supposes  the  nvpylrvc  and  rouyXoivrtic:  mere 
varieties  of  it ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  lat- 
ter was  the  Hedgo  Sparrow,  or  Accentor  modular  it, 
Cuvier.*"* 

*£TPOreO'2,  pry«A?,  Atowo?,  or  'kpatiu,  called 
also  orpovdoKO^riTioc,  the  Ostrich,  or  Stroulhio-canj- 
lus,  L.  It  is  described  by  Xenophon,  Aristotle. 
iElian,  Diodorus,  and  others.  Oppian  calls  it  Attvof 
irrepoev  (Sarin)  aymXodtipov,  and  again,  uiru  trrpov- 
Bolo  KufaiXov.  "The  length  of  its  legs  and  of  its 
neck,"  says  Griffith,  speaking  of  the  ostrich,  "  and 
certain  habits  peculiar  to  it,  have  caused  it  to  be 
compared  to  the  camel.  Eldemiri,  in  his  '  History 
of  Animals,'  informs  us,  that  the  vulgar  belief  in 
Arabia  is,  that  the  ostrich  is  the  production  of  a 
camel  and  a  bird.  From  such  approximations  are 
derived  the  names  which  the  ostrich  has  received 
in  various  countries.  The  Persian  name  of  tuixr- 
morg  literally  signifies  camel-bird ;  and  it  is  the  same 
with  the  strouthio-camelui  of  the  Latins.  We  cannot, 
however,  say  with  Aristotle,  that  the  ostrich  is  of  an 
equivocal  nature,  partly  bird,  partly  quadruped  ;  but 
still  we  may  aver  that,  in  the  chain  of  being,  it  evi- 
dently constitutes  a  link  between  the  birds  and  the 
mammalia.  Though  decreed,  from  its  bulk,  to  re- 
main upon  the  earth,  and  deprived  of  that  faculty 
which  is  the  eminent  characteristic  of  its  class,  it 
has  received  in  compensation  a  force  and  rapidity  in 
the  race  far  surpassing  that  of  all  other  existing  an- 
imals."" 

STRUCTOR.     ( Vid.  Cojna,  p.  875  ) 

•STRYCHNUS  or  -UM  (orpixyoc  or  -ov),  the 
herb  Nightshade.  "  I  cannot  pretend,"  says  Adams, 
"  to  unravel  all  the  confusion  which  invests  the  sub- 
ject of  the  ancient  strychni.    Both  Celsus  and  Pliny 


1.  (Dion  Caaa.,  ML.  8.1  —  8.  (Su«t.,  Tib.,  14.— Dion  Caaa., 
lrii.,  17.)— 3.  (Snet.,  Cal.,  48.— Dion  Caaa.,  lii.,  84.)— 4.  (Dion 
Caaa.,  lz.,  6.)— 5.  (Auaon.,  Ep.,  xriii.,  4. — Syrnm.,  Ep.,  x.,  88.) 
—6.  (Ariatot.,  H.  A.,  l.,  9.— Id.,  it.,  4 ;  v.,  13.— Adama,  Append., 
a.  t.)— 7.  (Non.,  xiT.,  8.)— 8.  (Cetnll.,  lxiT..  05.)— «.  (zir.,  M.J 
—  10.  (Becker,  Gallua,  i.,  p.  381.)— 11.  (Dioacor.,  ii.,  1M.- 
Theophr.,  H.  P.,  ri.,  4.  —  Adams,  Append.,  a.  t.)  — 18.  ( Adama, 
Append.,  a.  t.) — 13.  (Oppian.  Hal.,  it.,  830. — Id.,  Cjrueg.,  ni.— 
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state  tha>  the  Stryeknot  of  the  Greeks  was  called 
Solanum  by  the  Romans.  The  Latin  writers  of  the 
Middle  Ages  term  it  MameUa.  Apuleins  describes 
four  species :  the  first  called  Hortualit ;  the  second 
called  Cacabum ;  the  third  called  Hypnotic*  tornnif- 
era,  &c. ;  the  fourth,  Furialit.  Sprengel,  in  his  an- 
notations on  Dioecorides,  arranges  the  ttryekni  as 
follows :  1st.  The  crrpixvot  apraiof  is  the  Sdanum 
nigrum  (common  Nightshade),  or  8.  mauotum.  8d. 
The  a.  aXiKaxaSoc  is  the  Pkytali*  Alketengi,  com- 
mon Winter-cherry.  8d.  The  a.  rmvorutSt  is  the 
Pkytalit  tommfera,  or  Cluster-leaved  Winter-cherry. 
4th.  The  a.  uarutdc  is  the  SoUnum  Sodomemm,  or 
Black-spined  Nightshade.  Theophrastus  describes 
the  first,  third,  and  fourth  species.  Stackhouse  sup- 
poses the  last  to  be  the  Atropa  belladonna,  which, 
by-the-way,  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  plant 
which  Buchanan  calls  '  Solanum  somniferum,'  and 
describes  very  graphically.  Woodville  thinks  this 
species  (the  fourth)  either  the  Atropa  belladonna 
or  Solatium  dulcamara.  Stackhouse  agrees  with 
Sprengel  regarding  the  first  and  third  species.  On 
the  itryehni  of  the  ancients,  see  in  particular  Schutae 
(Toxicol.  Veterum,  c.  18),  whose  account  of  them 
agrees  in  the  main  with  that  given  above.'" 

STULTCRUM  FE'RLfc.    (Vid.  Fobnacaua.) 

S  TUP  RUM.  (Vid  A  DOLTiaitm,  Cokcobina, 
Ihceitdm.) 

STYLUS.    (Vid.  Stilus.) 

•STYPTETUA  ((mnrrspfa).  "From  the  cir- 
cumstance alone  of  the  localities  in  which  Dioscor- 
ides says  tbe  orwrnpia  was  found,  namely,  Melos, 
Lipari,  Sardinia,  dec.,  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in 
deciding  it  to  have  been  the  Oetokadral  Alum  of 
Jameson,  t.  «.,  Sulphate  of  Alumine  and  Potash. 
Tlie  ancients,  however,  have  described  several  varie- 
ties, which  have  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the  com- 
mentators to  determine  what  they  were.  Alston 
calls  the  orvimipia  oxiorfi '  alumen  textile  vel  plumo- 
tum.'  He  says, '  the  true  plumose  or  feathered  alum 
is  a  salt,  in  colour  and  grain  somewhat  resembling 
amiantus,  tasting  like  common  alum.'  Dr.  Hill  de- 
scribes the  plumose  alum  as  consisting  of  efflores- 
cences which  hang  from  the  rocks  in  certain  islands 
of  tbe  Archipelago,  where  the  earth  is  full  of  alum. 
These  specimens  were  called  rpixlrie  by  the  Greeks, 
as  if  composed  of  hairs.  He  alludes,  I  presume,  to 
the  Haar  Salt  (Hair  Salt)  of  Werner,  formerly  sup- 
posed a  variety  of  alum,  but  consisting,  according  to 
Klaproth,  of  a  mixture  of  the  sulphates  of  magnesia 
and  iron.  Dr.  Kidd  states  that  the  capillary  or  plu- 
mose alum  consists  of  very  delicate  fibres  like  down. 
Tbe  (rypij,  or  liquid  alum,  according  to  Dr.  Hill,  was 
what  drops  through  the  fissures  of  stones :  when 
this  assumed  a  round  form,  it  was  called  orpoyyvXti, 
'round.'  Dr.  Milligan  finds  fault  with  Drs.  Jame- 
son and  Thompson  for  holding  that  the  ancient  alum 
consisted  principally  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  :  they 
were  right,  however,  in  regard  to  the  alumen  teittile, 
or  bair  alum,  which,  as  we  have  stated,  Klaproth 
found  to  contain  sulphate  of  iron.  This  variety  was 
therefore  considerably  different  from  the  common 
orvimipia  of  the  Greeks."1 

•STYRAX  (aripaft,  a  tree  producing  a  resinous 
gum.  The  gum  is  called  in  Greek  rb  <rrvpof,  and 
thejtree  which  produces  it  it  or  6  orvoaf.  The  gum 
is  known  in  the  dispensatories  by  tbe  name  of  Sly. 
raxot  Sioraz.  It  has  a  fragrant  odour,  and  an  agree- 
able, slightly  pungent,  and  aromatic  taste;  it  is 
stimulant,  and  in  some  degree  expectorant  The 
storax  of  commerce  is  chiefly  obtained  from  Asiatic 
Turkey .    The  aripaf  koXouItw,  mentioned  by  Paulus 


1.  (Tbooplur..  H.P.,  rii.,  15;  ix,  i:t— Dionoor.,i».,  7I,7»,7» 
**.— Nrond.,  Thnr.,  7S.— Adaiw,  App«od.,  «.  t.)— J.  (liiuMur., 
¥.,  Itt.-Ptin,  B.  N.,  hit.,  U.— iVUas,  *d  Milli|u,  p.  1M  — 
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jEgineta,  is  the  Styrax  ealamita,  so  called  I 
anciently  packed  up  in  reeds  for  safety  of  carriage. 
The  styrax-tree  is  still  called  in  the  East  ittorak  oi 
itttrk.  Tbe  gum  was  formerly  much  employed  in 
medicine,  but  now  is  little  uvfl  except  in  perfumes. 
Some  suppose  that  the  tlorax  is  the  tme  thit  Judao- 
mm,  presented  by  tbe  Magi  to  the  infaht  Saviour', 
others,  however,  are  in  favour  cf  the  balm  exuded 
by  the  Amyrit.1 

•SUBER  (ffMot),  tbe  Cork-tree,  or  Quereut  Su 
bar,  L.    ( Vid.  Phkllus.) 

SUBUGA'CULUM  or  SUCCINCTCRIUM  (d/o- 
(u/ta,  mpiiufia),  Drawers.*  This  article  of  dress,  or 
a  bandage  wound  about  the  loins  so  as  to  answer 
the  same  purpose,  was  worn  by  athletes  at  tbe  pub- 
lic games  of  Greece  in  the  earliest  ages  (vid.  Ath 
lbta :  (&oai  vOv*) ;  but  the  use  of  it  was  soon  dis- 
continued, and  they  went  entirely  naked.*  The  Ro- 
mans, on  tbe  contrary,  and  all  other  nations  except 
the  Greeks,  always  adhered  to  tbe  use  of  it  in  their 
gymnastic  exercises.*  It  was  also  worn  by  actors 
on  the  stage,'  by  those  who  were  employed  in  tread- 
ing grapes  (vid.  Tobcolab'),  and  by  the  Roman 
popa  at  the  sacrifices,  and  it  then  received  the  de- 
nomination of  limit,*  which  name  was  also  applied 
to  it  as  worn  by  Roman  slaves.'  The  circumstance 
of  the  slaves  in  India  wearing  this  as  their  only  cov- 
ering,1' is  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  modem  slave- 
ry in  the  West  Indies  and  other  tropical  countries 
Some  of  the  ancient  Gauls  had  such  a  contempt  for 
death  as  to  descend  into  tbe  field  of  battle  naked, 
with  the  exception  of  the  subligaculum,  or  clothing 
for  tbe  loins.11 

SUBSCRI'PTIO  CENSORIA.     (Vid.  Infamia, 
Nota  Censobia.) 

SUBSECI'VA.     (Vid.  Lion  Aobabia,  p.  87.) 

SUBSIGNA'NI.    (Vid.  Abut,  Rohan,  p.  108.) 

SUBSTITUTIO.    (Vid.  Hiais,  Rohan,  p.  498.) 

SUBSTITUTIO  PUPILLATU8.    (Vid.  Hebes, 
Roman,  p.  498.) 

SUBTE-MEN.    (Vid.  Tela.) 

SUBU'CULA.    (KtiToNiOA.) 

SUCCE'SSIO.  This  word  is  used  to  denote  a 
right  which  remains  unchanged  as  such,  but  is 
changed  with  reference  to  it*  subject.  Tbe  change 
is  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  right,  when  viewed  as 
attached  to  a  new  person,  is  founded  on  a  preceding 
right,  is  derived  from  it,  and  depends  upon  it.  The 
right  must  accordingly  begin  to  be  attached  to  the 
new  person  at  the  moment  when  it  ceases  to  be  at 
taehed  to  the  person  who  previously  had  it.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  the  transferor  ownership  by  tradition, 
the  new  ownership  begins  when  the  old  ownership 
ceases,  and  it  only  arises  in  case  the  former  pos- 
sessor of  the  thing  had  the  ownership ;  that  is,  prior 
ownership  is  a  necessary  condition  of  subsequent 
ownership.  This  kind  of  change  in  ownership  is 
called  successio.  It  follows  from  the  definition  of 
it  that  usucapion  is  not  included  in  it.  The  suc- 
cessio of  a  heres  is  included ;  for  though  there  might 
be  a  considerable  interval  between  the  death  and 
the  aditio  beredilatis,  when  the  hereditas  was  ones 
taken  possession  of,  the  act  of  aditio  had,  by  a  lega 
fiction,  relation  to  the  time  of  the  death.  Thus 
whereas  we  generally  view  persons  who  posses! 
rights  as  tbe  permanent  substance  and  the  rights  as  ; 
accidents,  in  the  case  of  succession  the  right  is  the 
permanent  substance,  which  persists  in  a  series  of 
persons. 

The  notion  of  succession  applies  mainly,  though 


1.  (Dkooor.,  j.,  79. —  Paolo*  Main.,  viL,  c  11. — Adama,  Ap- 
pend., a.  t. —  Enorc  Americ,  a.  t.) — t.  (Joaeph.,  A.  J.,  ill.,  7, 
i  1.)— ».  (Horn.,  Odl,  xriii.,  ».)—•.  (SohoL  in  Horn.,  IL,  xxiii., 
«U.-U«t.,  Orw,  xriii.,  17.)— 4.  (ThocriL,  i.,  «.— SetwL  in  loc 
-Clem.  Alex.,  P»difr.,  iii., ».— laid.,  On*.,  iii.,  *»!.>— «.  (Cie, 
Da  Off.,  i.,  84.1— 7.  (Geopon.,*!.,  11.)— 8.  (Viij.,  Xn.,  iii.,  ISO 
—  8«r»im  in  Inc.)— 9.  (Gull.,  N.  A.,  til.,  >.)  — 10.  (Strabu.  xt  . 
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not  exclusively,  to  property.  With  respect  to  the 
taw  that  relates  to  familia,  it  applies  so  far  as  the 
parts  of  the  familia  partake  of  the  nature  of  property, 
such  as  the  power  of  a  master  over  his  slave,  and 
the  case  of  patronatus  and  mancipii  causa.  Thus 
the  patria  potestas  and  the  condition  of  a  wife  in 
manu  may  be  objects  of  succession.  It  applies  also 
to  the  case  of  adoption. 

Successio  is  divided  into  singular  succession  and 
universal  succession.  These  terms  conveniently 
express  the  notion,  but  they  weje  not  Roman  terms. 
The  Roman  terms  were  as  follows :  in  universum 
jus,  in  earn  duntaxat  rem  succedere  ;l  peruniversi- 
tatem,  in  rem  succedere ;'  in  omne  jus  mortui,  in 
singularum  rerum  dominium  succedere  ;*  in  univer- 
sa  bona,  in  rei  tantum  dominium  succedere.* 

It  is  singular  succession  when  a  Bingle  thing,  as 
an  object  of  ownership,  is  transferred,  or  several 
things  together,  when  they  are  transferred  as  indi- 
vidual things,  and  not  as  having  relation  to  one  an- 
other in  consequence  of  this  accidental  common 
mode  of  transfer. 

The  object  of  universal  succession  iB  property  as 
an  ideal  whole  {unnersitas)  without  any  reference 
to  its  component  parts.  Yet  the  notion  of  succes- 
sion applies  as  well  to  a  fraction  of  this  ideal  whole 
as  to  the  unit  which  this  ideal  whole  is  conceived 
to  be ;  for  the  whole  property  being  viewed  as  a 
unit,  it  may  be  conceived  to  be  divided  into  frac- 
tional parts  without  any  reference  to  the  several 
things  which  are  included  in  the  ideal  whole.  It 
was  also  consistent  with  this  species  of  succession 
that  many  particular  rights  should  be  incapable  of 
being  transferred :  thus,  in  the  case  of  an  hereditas, 
the  ususfructus  of  the  deceased  did  not  pass  to  the 
heres,  and  in  the  case  of  adrogation  neither  the 
ususfructus  nor  the  debts  of  the  adrogated  person, 
according  to  the  old  law. 

The  object  of  universal  succession  is  a  universi- 
tas  as  such,  and  it  is  by  means  of  the  words  uni- 
versitas  and  universum  that  the  Romans  denote 
this  kind  of  succession;  but  it  would  be  erroneous 
to  infer  from  this  use  of  the  term  that  succession 
applies  to  all  universitates.  Its  proper  application 
is  to  property,  and  the  true  character  of  universal 
succession  is  the  immediate  passing  over  from  one 
person  to  another  of  all  the  credits  and  debts  that 
belong  or  are  attached  to  the  property.  This  hap- 
pens in  the  case  of  an  hereditas,  and  in  the  case 
of  adrogation  as  to  most  matters.  The  debts  would 
be  transferred  by  adrogation  if  this  were  not  accom- 
panied with  a  capitis  diminutio.  Credits  and  debts 
could  not  be  transferred  by  singular  succession. 
The  cases  of  universal  succession  were  limited,  and 
the  notion  could  not  be  applied  and  made  effectual 
at  the  pleasure  of  individuals.  The  most  important 
cases  of  universal  succession  were  the  property  of 
a  deceased  person ;  as  hereditas,  bonorum  posses- 
sio,  fideicommissaria  hereditas,  and  others  of  the  like 
kind.  The  property  of  a  living  person  might  be 
transferred  in  this  way,  in  the  case  of  adrogatio, 
conventio  in  manum,  and  the  bonorum  emtio.'  In 
many  other  cases,  though  the  object  is  to  transfer  a 
whole  property,  it  is,  in  fact,  effected  by  the  transfer 
pi  the  several  things :  the  following  are  instances 
of  this  kind  of  transfer,  the  gift  of  a  whole  property, 
or  its  being  made  a  dos,  or  being  brought  into  a  so- 
cietas,  or  the  sale  of  an  hereditas  by  a  heres. 

The  notion  of  a  universal  succession  among  the 
Romans  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the  no- 
lion  of  the  hereditas,  to  which  it  was  necessary  to 
attach  the  credits  and  debts  of  the  deceased  and 
the  sacra.    Other  instances  of  universal  succession, 


1.  (Dig.  tl,  tit.  3.  ».  S.)-a  (Gaiue.ii.,  jr.— Dig.  43,  tit.  3,  t. 
I.)  — J.  (Dig.  IB),  tit.  «...  37) —4.  (Die;.  39,  til.  «,  1.S4.1  —  5. 
Otim,  ii.,  08.) 
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such  as  the  bonorum  possessio,  grew  out  of  the  no- 
tion of  the  hereditas  ;  and  it  was  found  convenient 
to  extend  it  to  other  cases,  such  as  adrogation. 
But,  as  already  observed,  the  extension  of  the  no- 
tion was  not  left  to  the  pleasure  of  individuals,  and, 
accordingly,  this  doctrine  was,  to  use  a  Roman 
phrase,  juris  public). 

The  words  successio,  successor,  succedere,  by 
themselves,  have  a  general  meaning,  and  comprise 
both  kinds  of  succession.  Sometimes  these  words, 
by  themselves,  signify  universal  succession,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  context,1  and  by  such  expression*  as 
heredes  ceterique  successores.  In  other  cases  the 
kind  of  succession  is  denoted  by  appropriate  words, 
as  per  universitatem  succedere,  acquirers,  transire, 
in  universum  jus  succedere,  &c.,  in  the  case  of  uni 
versal  succession ;  and  in  rem,  in  rei  dominium,  in 
singularum  rerum  dominium  succedere,  &c.,  in  the 
case  of  singular  succession. 

In  the  phrase  "per  universitatem  succedere,"  the 
notion  oi  universal  succession  is  not  directly  ex- 
pressed ;  for  the  phrase  has  immediate  reference 
to  the  acquisition  of  a  single  thing,  and  it  is  only  by 
means  of  the  word  uni  versitas  that  we  express  the 
notion  that  the  acquisition  of  the  individual  thing  is 
effected  by  means  of  the  acquisition  of  the  whole.' 

SUCCESSOR.     (Vid.  Successio.) 

SUCCINCTO'RIUM.    {Vid.  Sublioacoluh.) 

•SUCC'INUM,  the  Latin  name  for  tinier,  founded 
on  the  belief  that  it  consisted  of  the  resinous  juice 
(tuccut)  of  certain  trees,  which  had  in  the  course  of 
time  become  mineralized  in  the  earth.  (  Vid  Elec- 
t-sum.)3 

*SYC'ALIS  {ovkcMc),  "a  small  bird,  called  by 
the  Italians  Becguefigo.  Its  Latin  name  is  Ficedula. 
Brookes  says  it  is  the  same  bird  which  is  called  Pet- 
tklw.fi  in  Yorkshire,  being  abgut  the  size  of  a  lin- 
net. He  alludes,  probably,  to  the  Motocilla  hupola- 
i>,  L."» 

*SYCAM'INOS  {ovko/uvoc).    {Vid.  Moeea.) 

•SYCE  (own;),  the  fig-tree,  properly  called  Fiau 
Carica.  "  The  wild  fig-tree  is  called  Ipiveoc  by  Ho- 
mer. The  ovurj  AiytiTrni?,  called  also  Kepuvia,  is  the 
Ficus  religiosa  according  to  Stackhouse,  but  ac- 
cording to  Schneider  the  Ceralonia  tilijua,  L,  or 
Carob-tree.  The  ovuq  'AXeiavdptia  is  the  Pi/rut 
ameianchier  according  to  Sprengel.  the  Lonkera 
Pyrcnaica  according  to  Stackhouse.  The  evict/  'lv- 
dtufj  is  the  Ficui  Indica,  or  Banyaj,  according  to 
Sprengel,  the  Rhixophora  mangle,  at  Mangrove,  ac- 
cording to  Stackhouse.  The  Banyan,  or  Indian  fig- 
tree,  is  noticed  by  Theophrastus,  Pliny,  Strabo,  JDio- 
dorus  Siculus,  Quintus  Curtius,  Arrian,  and  Athe- 
na5us."' 

•SYCOM'OROS  or -ON  {avKopopoc,  -ov),  the  Syc- 
amore-tree, or  Ficut  Sycomorut.     {Vid.  Moeea.) 

SYCOPHA'NTES  (ovkoQuvtik).  At  an  early  pe- 
riod in  Attic  history,  a  law  was  made  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  figs.  'Whether  it  was  made  in  a  time 
of -dearth,  or  through  the  foolish  policy  of  preserving 
to  the  natives  the  most  valuable  of  their  produc- 
tions, we  cannot  say.  It  appears,  however,  that 
the  law  continued  in  force  long  after  the  cause  of 
its  enactment,  or  the  general  belief  of  its  utility 
had  ceased  to  exist,  and  Attic  fig-growers  export- 
ed their  fruit  in  spite  of  prohibitions  and  penalties. 
To  inform  against  a  man  for  so  doing  was  consid- 
ered harsh  and  vexatious,  as  all  people  are  apt  to 
think  that  obsolete  statutes  may  be  infringed  w'th 
impunity.  Hence  the  term  avKofavrelv,  which  ori- 
ginally signified  to  lay  an  information  against  another 


1.  (Gains,  iii.,  88.)—  9.  (Ssrignr,  System,  Ac,  iii.,  p.  8.— 
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for  expo--ting  fig;  came  to  be  applied  to  all  ill-na- 
tured, malicious,  groundless,  and  vexatious  accusa- 
tions. It  is  denned  by  Suidas  iicviuf  nvof  Karn- 
yopelv.1  As  to  a  different  origin  of  the  word,  see 
Bockh.* 

Zvxo^avrnf,  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes  and  De- 
mosthenes, designated  a  person  of  a  peculiar  class, 
not  capable  of  being  described  by  any  single  word 
in  our  language,  hut  well  understood  and  apprecia- 
ted by  an  Athenian.  He  had  not  much  in  common 
with  our  tycopkant,  bat  was  a  happy  compound  of 
the  common  barretor,  informer,  pettifogger,  butybody, 
rogue,  liar,  and  slanderer.  The  Athenian  law  per- 
mitted any  citizen  (rdv  Povteptvov)  to  give  informa- 
tion against  public  offenders,  and  prosecute  them 
■n  courts  of  justice.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  legis- 
lator to  encourage  the  detection  of  crime,  and  a 
•  reward  (such  as  half  the  penalty)  was  frequently 
given  to  the  successful  accuser.  Such  a  power, 
with  such  a  temptation,  was  likely  to  be  abused, 
unless  checked  by  the  force  of  public  opinion  or 
the  vigilance  of  judicial  tribunals.  Unfortunately, 
the  character  of  the  Athenian  democracy  and  the 
temper  of  the  jndges  furnished  additional  incentives 
to  the  informer.  Eminent  statesmen,  orators,  gen- 
erals, magistrates,  and  all  persons  of  wealth  and  in- 
fluence, were  regarded  with  jealousy  by  the  people. 
The  more  causes  came  into  court,  the  more  fees 
accrued  to  the  judges,  and  fines  and  confiscations 
enriched  the  public  treasury.  The  prosecutor, 
therefore,  in  public  causes,  as  well  as  the  plaintiff 
in  civil,  was  looked  on  with  a  more  favourable  eye 
ttaan  the  defendant,  and  the  chances  of  success 
made  the  employment  a  lucrative  one.  It  was  not 
always  necessary  to  go  to  trial,  or  even  to  com- 
mence legal  proceedings.  The  timid  defendant  was 
glad  to  compromise  the  cause,  and  the  conscious 
delinquent  to  avert  the  threat  of  a  prosecution  by 
paying  a  sum  of  money  to  his  opponent.  Thriving 
informers  found  it  not  very  difficult  to  procure  wit- 
nesses, and  the  profits  were  divided  between  them. 
According  to  Theophrastus,*  Athens  was  full  of  A<- 
wvaoKo\aKuv  Kal  Xuitoivruv  not  ^evdofiapripuv  xal 
evKofavruv  Kal  ipcvdoKXriTijpav.  The  character  of 
the  ervKotpdvrai  will  be  best  understood  by  the  ex- 
amples and  descriptions  found  in  the  Attic  writers. 
Aristophanes  directs  the  keenest  edge  of  his  satire 
against  them.4  Demosthenes  says :  itovi/pdv  6  ov- 
Kofuvnjf  xal  Paoxavov  Kal  piXa'tTiov*  SvKOfavreiv 
rpiuKovra  in/He  in  Lysias,'  signifies  "  to  extort  thirty 
minas  by  sycophant-like  practices."7  That  the  in- 
crease of  litigation  and  perjury  was  in  some  meas- 
ure owing  to  the  establishment  of  clubs  and  politi- 
cal associations,  and  the  violence  of  party  spirit, 
may  be  gathered  from  various  passages  of  the  Attic 
writers." 

The  Athenian  law  did  indeed  provide  a  remedy 
against  this  mischievous  class  of  men.  There  was 
a  ypa+v  ovKofavriac  tried  before  the  thesmothete. 
Any  person  who  brought  a  false  charge  against 
another,  or  extorted  money  by  threat  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings, or  suborned  false  witnesses,  or  engaged 
in  a  conspiracy  to  ruin  the  character  of  an  innocent 
man,  was  liable  to  this  yp<vfv.  He  might  also  be 
proceeded  against  by  dwrif,  b>Ati£tc,  unayuyij,  irpo- 
60/U7,  or  tloayytUa.'  (See  articles  Phasis,  <fcc.) 
The  trial  was  an  ayim  ri/itrrof .  The  heaviest  pun- 
ishment might  be  inflicted,  together  with  an/ua 
and  confiscation  of  property.    Besides  this,  if  any 


1  (Steph.,  Theeanr.,  8873,  *.)— a.  (Staatah.  dm  Athea.,  1.,  44.) 
— 1>  (ep.  Athen., «.,  844,  *.)— 4.  (Seo  particularly  Acheni.,  818 ; 
Ana,  1410;  Plat.,  850  )— 6.  (De  Coron.,  807.— Compare  e.  Eu- 
DuL,  MOO.)  —  8.  (c.  ETaod.,  177,  ed.  Steph.)  —  7.  (Sua  farther, 
Lye.,  Aap.  KaraA.  Are*.,  171.— .fiech.,  Da  Fata.  Leg.,  90,  ed. 
Staph.  —  Demoalh.,  De  Cor.,  S»I.—  Xen.,  Mem.,  ii.,  9,  »  4  ;  De 
Hep.  Ath.,  i.,  4.)  —  8.  (Thucyd.,  Till.,  M.  —  Dem.,  c  Boot.,  De 
Dote,  1010  ;  e  Paauen-,  »78 ;  c.  Zenoth.,  884.)—  ».  ( jEech.,  De 
F»U  Leg.,  47,  ad.  Steph.— Dem.  e.  Tbeoer.,  IKS.) 


man  brought  a  criminal  charge  against  another,  anil 
neglected  to  prosecute  it  (iirtUTtftiv),  he  was  liable 
to  a  penalty  of  1000  drachmas,  and  lost  the  privi- 
lege of  instituting  a  similar  proceeding  in  future, 
which  was  considered  to  be  a  species  of  un/tia.1 
The  same  consequence  followed  if  be  failed  to  ob- 
tain a  fifth  part  of  the  votes  at  the  trial.  The  liru- 
6tTua  in  civil  action  was  a  penalty  of  the  same  kind, 
and  having  the  same  object,  viz.,  to  prevent  the 
abuse  of  legal  process,  and  check  frivolous  and  un- 
just actions.  Such  were  the  remedies  provided  by 
law,  but  they  were  found  inefficacious  in  practice ; 
and  the  words  of  Aristophanes*  were  not  more  sc 
vere  than  true :  "  there  is  no  charm  against  the 
bite  of  a  ovKo^ivrnc."* 

STKOOANTl'AS  n>A*H'.    (Vid.  Sycophantks.) 
SUDATIO,  SUDATO'RIUM.    I  Vid.  Baths,  p. 
149.) 

•SYENITES  LAPIS  (Zvtvirvs  &**).  a  species 
of  stone  quarried  near  Syene  in  Upper  Egypt, 
whence  its  name.  "  Of  this,"  says  Dr.  Moore, 
"  were  formed  those  celebrated  obelisks  described 
by  Pliny,  and  which  are  still  gazed  at  with  wonder 
either  in  Egypt  or  at  Rome.  This  stone  is  classed 
by  Winckelmann  with  granite,  of  which,  he  says, 
Egypt  furnished  two  varieties,  one  red  and  whitish, 
of  which  are  formed  these  obelisks  and  many  stat- 
ues; the  other  white  and  black,  peculiar,  as  he 
thinks,  to  Egypt."* 
SUFFRA'GIA  SEX.  (Vid.  Equites,  p.  418.) 
SUFFRA'GIUM,  a  vote.  At  Athens,  the  voting 
in  the  popular  assemblies  and  the  courts  of  justice 
was  either  by  show  of  hands  or  by  ballot,  as  is  ex- 
plained under  Cheibotonein  and  Psepbos.  It  is 
commonly  supposed  that  at  Rome  the  people  weie 
always  polled  in  the  comitia  by  word  of  mouth,  till 
the  passing  of  the  Leges  Tabellariss  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  second  century  before  Christ  (vii.  Tabel- 
labijs  Leges),  when  the  ballot  by  means  of  tabellte 
was  introduced.  ( Vid.  Tabella.)  Wunder,*  how- 
ever, has  shown  that  the  popular  assemblies  voted 
by  ballot,  as  well  as  by  word  of  mouth,  long  before 
the  passing  of  the  Leges  Tabellaris,  but  that,  in- 
stead of  using  tabetic,  they  employed  stones  or  peb- 
bles (the  Greek  yiitoi),  and  that  each  voter  received 
two  stones,  one  white  and  the  other  black,  the  for- 
mer to  be  used  in  the  approval,  and  the  latter  in  the 
condemnation  of  a  measure.  The  voting  by  word 
of  mouth  seems  to  have  been  adopted  in  elections 
and  trials,  and  the  use  of  pebbles  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  enactment  and  repeal  of  laws.  That 
the  latter  mode  of  voting  was  adopted  in  early 
times  is  proved  by  many  passages  of  Dionysius, 
and  especially  by  x.,  41  j  «if  A  ifi/wc  airyrti  rac  1*)- 
0o«f,  ol  vturarot  t«3v  irarpuluv — ru  dyyeta  tuv 
Tfofawv  roiif  txovrat  atynpoivro ;  and  xi.,  63 :  kxifavaav 
KaAioKOV  TtOtjvai  virip  r?f  iroAtuf  'Puualov,  naff  tKuo- 
tvv  QvTjjv,  elc  6v  uirodijaovrai  rdf  fiipdavf .  It  is  also 
confirmed  by  the  common  expressions  used  with 
respect  to  voting,  as  euffragium  fare,  miltere  in 
luffragia,  inire,  or  ire  in  tuffragia,  which  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  the  suffragium  probably  signified  some 
thing  which  was  put  by  the  hand  from  one  place 
into  another.  For  if  the  Romans  had  from  the  first 
been  polled  only  by  word  of  mouth,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  such  an  expression  as  tuffragiumferrt 
would  have  been  used  when  they  bad  nothing  to 
carry;  but,  on  the  contrary,  some  such  word  as 
Uicere  would  have  been  employed,  more  especially 
as  it  is  certain  that  in  the  most  ancient  times  those 
who  voted  by  word  of  mouth  did  not  go  up  one  by 
one  to  the  officer  who  received  the  votes,  but  re- 


1.  (Dem.,  c.  Mid.,  448;  e.  Theocr.,  IM.t.)— %  (Plulne,  889.1 
—3.  ( Vid.  Plainer,  Proo.  uad  Kiel.,  ii.,  104.— Meier.  Att.  Proc., 
334— Scbfimann,  Ant.  Jur.  Pan.  Or.,  101, 184.-  Wacnamttlh,  1.. 
ii.,  147.— Pollui,  Onom.,  »iii.,  31, 48, 47, 88.1-4.  (Moora'a  Ane. 
Mineral.,  p.  84.1—4.  (Codei  Erfg-tn.ii,  p.  dim.,  ezc.) 
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nuuned  in  their  places,  and  were  asked  for  t.  iir 
votes  by  the  rogatoret,  who  thence  derived  t'nir 
name.  Besides  which,  the  word  tuffragium  can 
scarcely  signify  the  same  as  tententia  or  vox.  The 
etymology  is  uncertain,  for  the  opinions  of  those 
who  connect  it  with  QpaZcoBai  or  fragor  do  not  de- 
serve notice.  Wunder  thinks  that  it  may  possibly 
be  allied  with  tuffrago,  and  signified  originally  an 
ankle-bone  or  knuckle-bone.  On  the  passing  of  the 
Leges  Tabellarie,  the  voting  with  stones  or  pebbles 
went  out  of  use.  For  farther  particulars  with  re- 
spect to  the  voting  in  the  comitia,  see  Comitia,  p. 

295,   DlBIBITOBES,  SlTULA,   TaBELLA,  TaBELLABLSE 

Leges. 

Those  who  had  the  jut  mffragii,  or  the  right  of 
voting  in  the  comitia,  as  well  as  the  capacity  of  en- 
j  oying  magistracies,  were  citizens  optimo  jure.  (  Vid. 
Civitas,  Rohan,  p.  261.) 

SUGGESTUS  means  in  general  any  elevated 
place  made  of  materials  heaped  up  (tub  and  giro), 
and  is  specially  applied  :  1.  To  the  stage  or  pulpit 
from  which  the  orators  addressed  the  people  in  the 
comitia.  (Vid.  Rostra.)  2.  To  the  elevation  from 
which  a  general  addressed  the  soldiers.1  3.  To  the 
elevated  seat  from  which  the  emperor  beheld  the 
public  games,'  also  called  cubiadum.  (Vid.  Cdbio- 
omjm.) 

SUGGRUNDA'RIUM.    (Vid.  Fokos,  p.  460.) 

SUI  HEREDES.  (Vid.  Hebes,  Roman,  p.  497, 
498.) 

SULAI  (aihu).  When  a  Greek  state,  or  any  of 
its  members,  had  received  an  injury  or  insult  from 
some  other  state  or  some  of  its  members,  and  the 
former  was  unwilling  et  not  in  a  condition  to  de- 
clare open  war,  it  was  not  unusual  to  give  a  com- 
mission or  grant  public  authority  to  individuals  to 
make  reprisals.  This  was  called  aiXae  or  aiXa, 
diiovai.'  Polybius*  calls  it  Xafvpov  or  frvaia  naray- 
yiXkttv.  Thus,  when  the  Laceaaemonians  thought 
the  Athenians  had  broken  the  treaty  with  them  by 
making  incursions  from  Pylus,  they  issued  a  proc- 
lamation that  any  of  their  subjects  might  commit 
depredations  on  the  Athenians  (IjititoOai  rove  'Afli/- 
vaiotif*).  Demosthenes'  declares  that  the  deputy 
captains  of  triremes  so  misbehaved  themselves  in 
foreign  countries,  plundering  everybody  they  came 
near,  that  no  Athenian  could  travel  safely  Sui  rac 
into  tovtuv  uvdpoXtpl>iac  nal  ovkac  itariOKevaofiivac, 
where  dvipoXrpliiat  refers  to  the  arrest  of  the  person, 
ov'Aaf  to  the  seizure  of  goods.  Suidas  explains  avXai 
by  the  synonyme  ovWuppeit.  As  to  tivipoXirfiuu  for 
another  purpose,  see  Phonos.  In  the  wtvruo)  ovy- 
ypatfi  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes,'  one  of  the 
conditions  is  that  goods  may  be  landed  only  oVov  &» 
ur/  evXai  uaiv  'Ab\»aioi{,  "  where  no  hostilities  are 
exercised  against  Athenians."  The  people  of  Athens 
passed  a  special  decree  to  authorize  privateering ; 
and  when  any  booty  was  taken  by  Athenian  sub- 
jects, they  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  de- 
termining whether  it  was  lawfully  taken,  whether 
it  ought  to  be  kept  or  restored,  and  what  should  be 
done  with  it.'  The  ancient  practice  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  modern  one  of  granting  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal.* 

SYLLOGEIS  (avUioyeic),  usually  called  XtuUo- 
ytit  rot  tyfiov,  or  the  collectors  of  the  people,  were 
special  commissioners  at  Athens,  who  made  out  a 
list  of  the  property  of  the  oligarchs  previously  to  its 
confiscation.1'  They  formed  an  ipxti"  an('  seem  to 
have  been  introduced  after  the  dominion  of  the 


1.  (Tacit.,  Hiet.,i.,35.)— 1.  (Snet.,  JnL,  78.— Plia.,  Pameg., 
5L)— 3.  (Demoatb.,  c.  Lacrit.,  931. — Lraiaa,  c.  Nicom.,  185,  ed. 
Staph.)  —  4.  (ir.,  38, 36, 53.)  —  6.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  115.)—  6.  (De 
Coron.  Trierarch.,  133S.)  —  7.  (c.  Lacr.,  9*7.)— 8.  (Dem.,  e. 
Timocr.,  703.— Argnm.,  604,  905.)—  ».  (Hirnocr.,  •.  ?.  Xthis.— 
Schfimann,  Do  Comit.,  884.— Id.,  Ant.  Jur.  Fab.  Gr.,  307.)— 10. 
dot  Bhet.,  d.  304,  Better.)—  II.  (Hupocr.,  •.  t.  x»AAov4  ) 
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Thirty  Tyrants.  It  appears  from  an  ruscnptiot, 
that  the  m)i>jtyelc  had  to  attend  to  the  sacred  rites 
connected  with  the  worship  of  Athena  and  the 
Olympian  Zeus,  whence  Bockh  conjectures  that 
they  collected  or  summoned  the  citizens  to  certain 
sacred  rites,  in  which  the  people  were  feasted,  and 
that  from  this  circumstance  they  derived  their 
name :  the  property  of  the  oligarchs,  of  which  they 
are  said  to  have  made  out  a  lost  for  the  purpose  of 
confiscation,  may  have  been  applied  to  these  public 
banquets,  since  confiscated  property  was  not  un- 
frequently  divided  among  the  citizens.1 

•SULPHUR.    (Vid.  Tbeion.) 

SULPI'CLE  LEGES.    (Vid.  Lee,  p.  686.) 

SYMBOLAION,  SYNALLAGMA,  SYNTHECE 
(avfiioXaiov,  owaXXayfia,  owOqui),  are  all  words 
used  to  signify  a  contract,  but  are  distinguishable 
from  one  another.  2 v/iteiawv  is  used  of  contracts 
and  bargains  between  private  persons,  and  peculiar- 
ly of  loans  of  money.  Thus  av/iBaXtiv  eic  ovopojro- 
dov  is  to  lend  upon  the  security  of  a  slave.'  ZwcU- 
Xay/ia  signifies  any  matter  negotiated  or  transacted 
between  two  or  more  persons,  whether  a  contract 
or  anything  else.'  Zwftprr/  is  used  of  more  solemn 
and  important  contracts,  not  only  of  those  made 
between  private  individuals,  but  also  of  treaties  and 
conventions  between  kings  and  states.4 

As  to  the  necessity  or  advantage  of  having  written 
agreements  between  individuate,  see  Synobaphe. 
National  compacts,  on  account  of  their  great  ion 
portance,  and  the  impossibility  of  otherwise  pre- 
serving evidence  of  them,  were  almost  always  com- 
mitted to  writing,  and  commonly  inscribed  on  pillars 
or  tablets  of  some  durable  material.*  Upon  a 
breach,  or  on  the  expiration  of  the  treaty,  the  pillars 
were  taken  down.' 

For  breaches  of  contract  actions  were  maintain- 
able at  Athens,  called  ovftloXaiuv  (or  ow&TinCni)  nap- 
aidaeac  Sinai.1  Such  actions,  it  is  apprehended, 
applied  only  to  express  contracts,  not  to  obligations 
ex  delicto,  or  the  ukovoio,  owaXXay/utTo.  of  Aristotle.' 
Thus,  if  I  had  promised  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  by 
a  certain  day,  and  failed  to  perform  that  promise, 
an  action  for  breach  of  contract  would  have  lain  at 
Athens.  Butit'my  cow  had  broken  my  neighbour's 
fence,  my  obligation  to  repair  the  damage  would 
have  given  rise,  not  to  an  action  for  breach  of  con- 
tract, but  to  a  iU>)  j3Xu6qc.*  On  the  other  hand,  a 
ibai  pXuSric  would  lie  against  a  person  who  had 
committed  a  breach  of  contract ;  for  he  was  regard- 
ed as  a  wrongdoer,  and  liable  to  pay  compensation 
to  the  party  injured.  Therefore  Dionysodorus,  who 
had  failed  to  perform  the  conditions  of  a  vavrunj 
ovyypatfi,  bad  a  dun;  fiXuttit  brought  against  him  by 
the  persons  who  lent  him  money  on  his  ship."  The 
Athenian  law  frequently  gave  au  option  between 
various  forms  of  action.  It  is  not,  however,  im- 
probable that  the  67*17  ow&jikuv  irapaSdaeaf  was 
only  one  species  of  the  dun;  fiXatm,  and  the  name 
one  of  a  less  technical  kind.  Wherever  a  debt  had 
become  due  to  a  man  by  reason  of  some  previous 
contract,  we  may  suppose  that  he  had  the  option 
between  an  action  of  debt  (xpeove)  and  one  for 
breach  of  contract.  The  same  observation  will 
apply  to  the  ducat  irapaxaraBqitric,  apyvpiov,  and 
others  of  a  similar  kind.  The  main  point  of  differ- 
ence might  be  this:  that  in  a  general  action  for 


1.  (Corpse  Inter.  Grcc,  No.  09,  p.  137, 138;  No.  157,  p.  S50.) 
—J.  (Dem.,  c  Aphob.,  838 ;  c.  Zenoth.,  884. ;  c  Pborm.,  807 . 
c  Timotb.,  1185;  e.  Dionji.,lS94.)  —  3.  (Dem.,  r.  OneC,  8*7. 
88* ;  c.  Timocr.,  780.)— 4.  (Thocjrd.,  t.,  40 ;  t.,  18;  Yiii.,  37.— 
Xen.,  Hell.,  Th.,  1,  ♦  S.— Dem.,  De  Rhod.,  lib.  1M.— De  Coon, 
151 ;  c.  Aristog.,  774.  —  Dinarch.,  c.  Demoatb.,  10),  ed.  Steph.1 
—5.  (Thocrd.,  I..  S3,  47.— Fid.  Ariatoph.,  Ack.,  717.)— «  (Da- 
moath.,  Fro  Megalop.,  WO.)  —7.  (Pollux,  Onum,  vi.,  153 ;  ?iii , 
31.)— 8.  (Ethic  Nicom.,  ».,  4.)— 9.  (Meier.  An.  Proc,  478, 477J 
— 10.  ( Demoatb.,  1S8S.—  Seo  alao  Pro  Pborm. ,  050  ;  a.  CaUipp., 
1*40.1 
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sreach  of  contract,  the  plaintiff  went  for  unliquidated 
damages,  which  the  court  had  to  assess ;  whereas, 
upon  a  claim  to  recover  a  debt  or  sum  certain,  or  a 
specific  chattel,  the  court  had  nothing  more  to  do 
than  to  determine  whether  the  plaintiff  was  entitled 
to  it  or  not ;  the  dyuv  was  dri//?Tor.  All  such  ac- 
tions were  tried  before  the  Qto/toOerai.1 

'OfioXoyta  appears  to  be  a  word  of  less  technical 
nature  than  ovvftitii,  though  (as  we  might  expect 
in  words  of  this  sort)  they  are  often  used  indiffer- 
ently. Grammarians  make  them  synonymous.* 
Sw&J/caf  itouiaBtu  or  riBtaOai  fttrd  nvoj  is  to  make 
an  agreement  with  any  one;  ipfiiveiv  rait  owOinau;, 
to  abide  by  it ;  ivepiaivtiv  ox  irapafaivetv,  to  break 
or  transgress.  Here  we  may  observe  that  mn>0fjKai 
is  constantly  used  in  the  plural  instead  of  owtHjiai, 
the  only  difference  being  that  strictly  the  former 
signifies  the  terms  nr  articles  of  agreement,  in  the 
same  manner  as  tiaSfjuai,  the  ttttamentary  dupori- 
Horn,  is  put  for  tiaBriKri,  the  will.  lipAokn  also 
signifies  a  compact  or  agreement,  but  had  become 
(in  Attic  parlance)  obsolete  in  this  sense,  except  in 
the  expression  tUat  anb  ov/t66Xuv.  (Vid.  Svmo- 
lon,  <fcc.) 

ZrMBOAAl'QN   IIAPABA'2EQ2    AIKH.     {Vid. 

SvMBOLAION.) 

2TMB0AQN,  ATIO,  AIKAI  (ov/Mlov,  iiri,  Sinai). 
The  ancient  Greek  states  had  no  well-defined  inter- 
national law  for  the  protection  of  their  respective 
members.  In  the  earlier  times  troops  of  robbers 
used  to  roam  about  from  one  country  to  another, 
and  commit  aggressions  upon  individuals,  who  in 
their  turn  made  reprisals,  and  took  the  law  into 
their  own  hands.  Even  when  the  state  took  upon 
itself  to  resent  the  injury  done  to  its  members,  a 
violent  remedy  was  resorted  to,  such  as  the  giving 
authority  to  take  aiXa  or  jtuata,  a  sort  of  national 
distress.  As  the  Greeks  advanced  in  civilization, 
and  a  closer  intercourse  sprang  up  among  them, 
disputes  between  the  natives  of  different  countries 
were  settled  (whenever  it  was  possible)  by  friendly 
negotiation.  It  soon  began  to  be  evident  that  it 
would  be  much  better  if,  instead  of  any  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  state,  such  disputes  could  be 
decided  by  legal  process,  either  in  the  one  country 
or  the  other.  Among  every  people,  however,  the 
laws  were  so  framed  as  to  render  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  more  favourable  to  a  citizen  than  to  a 
foreigner ;  and,  therefore,  it  would  be  disadvantage- 
ous, and  often  dangerous,  to  sue  a  man,  or  be  sued 
by  him,  in  his  own  country.  The  most  friendly  re- 
lation might  subsist  between  two  states,  such  as 
ovfifiax'o  or  bttyaitia,  and  yet  the  natives  of  each 
be  exposed  to  this  disadvantage  in  their  mutual  in- 
tercourse. To  obviate  such  an  evil,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  a  special  agreement,  declaring  the 
conditions  upon  which  justice  was  to  be  reciprocally 
administered.  International  contracts  of  this  kind 
were  called  av/ttofa,  defined  by  Suidas  thus :  awft}- 
*oi  &c  6v  uXmiImc  al  iriXtit  &(/uvat  rarmat  roif 
roXiratf,  ban  IMnat  «u  \a/i6avttv  rd  dUata ;  and 
the  causes  tried  in  pursuance  of  such  contracts 
were  called  iuuu  dirt  <n>fi66'Kuv.  The  more  constant 
and  more  important  the  intercourse  between  any 
two  nations,  the  more  necessary  would  it  it  be  for 
them  to  establish  a  good  system  of  international 
jurisprudence.  Commercial  people  would  stand  in 
need  of  it  the  most.  Aristotle  mentions  the  Tus- 
cans and  Carthaginians  as  having  avp&oXa  wepl  rod 
«f  aSiKtiv.*  No  such  agreement  has  been  preserved 
to  us,  and  we  know  but  little  about  the  terms  that 
were  usually  prescribed.  The  basis  of  them  seems 
to  have  been  the  principle  that  actrr  tcquitur  forum 


1.  (Meier,  An.  Proov  67, 184, 40S-497,  MO.)  -ft.  (Horpoor.,  a. 
r,  'Anrrdcniraror. — SuiiUl,  I.  y.  £e>oVj«B.) — 3.  (P'*t-,  UK,  1,3, 
tad  »,  10 ) 


ret ;  but  this,  as  well  as  other  conditions,  must  have 
varied  according  to  circumstances.  Liberty  of  per- 
son and  protection  of  property  would  no  doubt  be 
secured  to  the  foreigner  as  far  as  possible  ;  and  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  irpdfevof  to  see  that  these 
rights  were  respected.  A  common  provision  was, 
that  the  party  who  lost  his  cause  might  appeal 
to  the  tribunal  of  the  other  country,  or  to  that  of 
some  third  state  mutually  agreed  upon.1  This  was 
perhaps  suggested  by  the  practice  which  had  grown 
up,  of  referring  national  quarrels  to  the  arbitration 
of  some  individual  or  third  state.* 

When  the  Athenians  made  any  such  treaty,  they 
required  it  to  be  approved  of  and  finally  ratified  by 
a  jury  of  the  hditea,  under  the  direction  of  the  thes- 
motheUe.  Hence  Pollux'  says  of  those  magistrates, 
to  otfAoka  to  trpdf  rdf  itSKttf  KvpoHmv.  The  other 
contracting  state  was  therefore  compelled  to  send 
an  envoy  to  Athens,  with  power  to  conclude  the 
treaty  (if  he  thought  fit)  as  it  was  drawn  up  and 
settled  by  the  thesmothetn  and  jurors.  Most  of  the 
people  with  whom  the  Athenians  bad  to  deal  were 
either  subject  or  inferior  to  them,  and  were  content 
to  acquiesce  in  the  above  regulation.  Philip,  how- 
ever, would  not  submit  to  it,  and  demanded  that 
the  terms  should  receive  final  ratification  in  Mace- 
donia. This  demand  is  made  the  subject  of  com 
plaint  by  Demosthenes.4 

The  name  of  6Uai  dirt  av/tSSXav  was  given  also 
to  the  causes  which  the  allies  of  the  Athenians  sent 
to  be  tried  at  Athens.*  This  fact  has  been  called 
in  question  by  Bdckb,  but  there  is  not  much  reason 
for  doubting  it.  It  is  true  that  the  expression  is 
not  strictly  applicable  to  causes,  not  between  an 
Athenian  and  a  foreigner,  but  between  two  foreign- 
ers ;  and  it  may  be  allowed  that  the  object  of  the 
Athenians  in  bringing  such  causes  to  Athens  was, 
not  to  give  the  allies  a  better  or  speedier  means  of 
obtaining  justice,  but  to  secure  certain  advantage* 
to  the  imperial  city.'  It  is,  however,  not  improba- 
ble that  the  arrangement  was  called  oti/ttoXa  for  the 
very  purpose  of  softening  the  harshness  of  the  meas- 
ure, by  giving  an  honourable  name  to  that  which, 
in  reality,  was  a  mark  of  servitude.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  confederate  states  were  called  ov^ia^ot, 
alUet,  while  in  point  of  fact  they  were  rather  virii 
tarn,  or  tubjeeU. 

These  causes  were  tried  in  the  summer  months, 
when  the  voyage  to  Athens  was  more  convenient, 
and  (like  all  other  Altai  diro  ov/MXw)  belonged  tc 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  thesmothetas.  We  have  but 
one  example  of  such  a  cause  preserved  to  us,  viz., 
{he  speech  of  Antiphon  on  the  death  of  Herodes, 
where  both  the  prosecutor  and  the  defendant  are 
natives  of  Mytilene.* 

As  to  the  ai/iSoKa  given  to  the  jurors,  see  Dicao- 

Kl. 

SYMBOULOI  (trifi6ovX(n).    (Vid.  Passdsoi.) 
S YMMORl  A  (ovwopia).    (  Vid.  Eisraot a,  p.  80s , 
Tbikbabchia.) 

•SYM'PHYTON  (ovftforov),  a  plant  having  heal- 
ing properties,  Wallwort  or  Corafrey.  The  name 
is  derived  from  its  great  efficacy  in  healing  wounds, 
causing,  as  it  were,  the  lips  of  the  wound  to  grow 
together  rapidly :  hence  the  language  of  Pliny . 
"  Vuhteribut  temandit  tanta  pratUntia  at,  «t  came* 
fuotue,  dam  coqmntur,  tonglutinct  addiU :  wide  el 
Grant  name*  impotuere."  The  first  species  of  Dkw- 
corides  was  the  ov/i+vtov  xerpaiov,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Sprengel,  is  the  Cerit  Motupclientit.     Pliny 


1.  (Straw  Morn.,  •.».  'ExtXtrnt  riXis.)— *  (Thocri,i..  34, 
78, 140 ;  ».,  41 ;  rii.,  18.  —  SchflDumn,  Ant.  Jar.  Fab.  Oi.,  367.) 
—3.  (Tiii.,  88.)— 4.  (Da  Halon.,  78.)~S.  (Pollui,  Oaom.,  Yin., 
63.1-6.  (Xoa.,  Da  Rep.  Ath.,  i.,  16.1—7.  (Haruacr.,  a.  t.  £»»• 
IcXa.  —  Tbacrd.,  i.,  77,  e.  not.  GSUer. —  Plainer,  Proe.  ana 
Kiaff.,  i.,  106-114.— Meier,  Att.,  Proe.,  67,  773.— W«chemalp,I. 
iTm  133 ;  II.,  i.,  104.— SfhOmnin,  Ant.  Jar.  Pab.  Or.,  376.) 
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<ays  this  species  was  called  Alum  by  the  Romans. 
The  second  specie*  of  Dioscorides,  which  Apuleius 
says  was  called  Comolida  by  the  Romans,  was  in 
all  probability  the  Symphylon  officinale,  or  Comfort.1 

SYMPOSION  (ovunooiov).    (Kid.  Symposium.) 

SUMTUA'RLE  LEGES,  the  name  of  various 
laws  passed  to  prevent  inordinate  expense  {eumtue) 
in  banquets,  dress,  etc.*  In  the  states  of  antiquity 
it  was  considered  the  duty  of  government  to  put  a 
check  upon  extravagance  in  the  private  expenses 
of  persons,  and  among  the  Romans  in  particular  we 
find  traces  of  this  in  the  laws  attributed  to  the  kings 
and  in  the  Twelve  Tables.  The  censors,  to  whom 
was  intrusted  the  ditciplina  or  extra  morum,  punish- 
ed by  the  nolo,  centoria  all  persons  guilty  of  what 
was  then  regarded  as  a  luxurious  mode  of  living :  a 
great  many  instances  of  this  kind  are  recorded. 
;  Vid.  Nota  Censokia,  p.  665.)  But  as  the  love  of 
luxury  greatly  increased  with  the  foreign  conquests 
of  the  Republic  and  the  growing  wealth  of  the  na- 
tion, various  leges  Summarise  were  passed  at  differ- 
ent times  with  the  object  of  restraining  it.  These, 
however,  as  may  be  supposed,  rarely  accomplished 
their  object,  and  in  the  later  times  of  the  Republic 
'.hey  were  virtually  repealed.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  most  important  of  them,  arranged  in 
chronological  order. 

Oppia,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C.  Oppius  in  the 
consulship  of  Q.  Fabius  and  Ti.  Sempronius,  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  Punic  war,  B.C.  215,  enacted 
that  no  woman  should  have  above  half  an  ounce  of 
gold,  nor  wear  a  dress  of  different  colours,  nor  ride 
in  a  carriage  in  the  city  or  in  any  town,  or  within  a 
mile  of  it,  unless  on  account  of  public  sacrifices. 
This  law  was  repealed  twenty  years  afterward,' 
whence  we  frequently  find  the  lex  Orchia  mention- 
ed as  the  first  lex  Sumtuaria.  Tacitus'  speaks  of 
Oppia;  leges. 

Orchia,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C.  Orchius  in 
(he  third  year  after  the  censorship  of  Cato,  B.C.  181, 
limited  the  number  of  guests  to  be  present  at  enter- 
tainments.* It  appears  that  M.  Cato  was  at  first 
opposed  to  this  law,  but  afterward  supported  it.* 

Fannia,  proposed  by  the  consul  C.  Fannius  B.C. 
101,  limited  the  sums  which  were  to  be  spent  on 
entertainments,  and  enacted  that  not  more  than  100 
asses  should  be  spent  on  certain  festivals  named  in 
the  lex,  whence  it  is  called  Ccntutri*  by  Lucilius; 
that  on  ten  other  days  in  each  month  not  more  than 
30  asses,  and  that  on  all  other  days  not  more  than 
10  asses  should  be  expended :  also,  that  no  other 
fowl  but  one  hen  should  be  served  up,  and  that  not 
fattened  for  the  purpose.'  - 

Didia,  passed  B.C.  143,  extended  tbe  lex  Fannia 
to  the  whole  of  Italy,  and  enacted  that  not  only 
those  who  gave  entertainments  which  exceeded  in 
expense  what  the  law  had  prescribed,  but  also  all 
who  were  present  at  such  entertainments,  should 
be  liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  law.  We  are  not, 
however,  told  in  what  these  consisted.* 

Licinia  agreed  in  its  chief  provisions  with  the  lex 
Fannia,  and  was  brought  forward,  we  are  told,  that 
there  might  be  the  authority  of  a  new  law  upon 
the  subject,  inasmuch  as  the  lex  Fannia  was  begin- 
ning to  be  neglected.  It  allowed  800  asses  to  be 
spent  on  entertainments  upon  marriage  days,  and 
on  other  days  the  same  as  the  lex  Fannia :  also, 
that  on  ordinary  days  there  should  not  be  served  up 
more  than  three  pounds  of  fresh  and  one  pound  of 
salt  meat.'  Gellius"  states  that  this  law  was 
brought  forward  by  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  but  we  do 

1.  (Dioaoor.,  it.,  8,  10.— Adama,  Append.,  •.  t.)— 3.  (Gelhue, 
ii,  34  ;  li.,  1.1—3.  (Lit.,  miv,  I,  8.— Val.  Mai.,  ii,  1,  *  ».)— 
I.  (Ann.,  ill'.,  33,  34.1—9.  (Maerob.,  Sat.,  ii.,  13.) — 6.  (Feetne, 
t.  v.  Percuncutnm  and  Obennttavcre.)— 7.  (Cell.,  ii.,  34.— Ma- 
tr»b.,  Sat ,  I.  c— Plin.,  It.  N„  i.,  SO,  a.  71.)— 6.  (Macrub,  1.  c.) 
-W.  (Coll  ,  Maorob.,  II.  oc.)— 10.  (1.  c.) 
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not  know  at  what  time,  probably,  however,  .n  ma 
pretorship,  B.C.  103. 

Cornelia,  a  law  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  B.C.  81, 
was  enacted  on  account  of  the  neglect  of  the  Fan- 
man  and  Licinian  laws.  Like  these,  it  regulated 
the  expenses  of  entertainments.1  Extravagance  in 
funerals,  which  had  been  forbidden  even  in  the 
Twelve  Tables,1  was  also  restrained  by  a  law  of 
Sulla.*  It  was  probably  the  same  law  which  deter- 
mined how  much  migtlt  be  spent  upon  monuments.4 

iEmuA,  proposed  by  the  consul  ^Emilius  Lepi- 
dus  B.C.  78,  did  not  limit  the  expenses  of  enter- 
tainments, but  the  kind  and  quantity  of  food  that 
was  to  be  used.*  Pliny*  and  Aurelius  Victor7  as- 
cribe this  law  to  the  consulship  of  M.  jEmilius 
Scaurus,  B.C.  115.  It  is  not  impossible  that  there 
may  have  been  two  JSmilian  leges  on  the  subject. 

Antia,  of  uncertain  date,  proposed  by  Antiut 
Resto,  besides  limiting  the  expenses  of  entertain- 
ments, enacted  that  no  actual  magistrate,  or  magis- 
trate elect,  should  dine  abroad  anywhere  except  at 
the  houses  of  certain  persons.  This  law,  however, 
was  little  observed ;  and  we  are  told  that  Antius 
never  dined  out  afterward,  that  he  might  not  se* 
his  own  law  violated. 

Jdlia,  proposed  by  the  dictator  C.  Julius  Ctesai, 
enforced  the  former  summary  laws  respecting  en- 
tertainments, which  bad  fallen  into  disuse.*  Julius 
Caesar  adopted  strong  measures  to  carry  this  law 
into  execution,  but  it  was  violated  when  he  was  ab- 
sent from  Rome.*  He  stationed  officers  in  the 
provision-market  to  seize  upon  all  eatables  forbid 
den  by  the  law,  and  sometimes  sent  lictors  and  sol 
diers  to  banquets  to  take  everything  which  was  not 
allowed  by  the  law."  Cicero  seems  to  refer  to  this 
law  in  two  of  his  epistles.11 

Julia,  a  lex  of  Augustus,  allowed  200  ststerces 
to  be  expended  upon  festivals  on  dies  profesti,  300 
upon  those  on  the  calends,  ides,  nones,  and  some 
other  festive  days,  and  1000  upon  marriage  feasts. 
There  was  also  an  edict  of  Augustus  or  Tiberius, 
by  which  as  much  as  from  300  to  2000  sesterces 
were  allowed  to  be  expended  upon  entertainments, 
the  increase  being  made  with  the  hope  of  securing 
thereby  the  observance  of  the  law." 

Tiberius  attempted  to  check  extravagance  is 
banquets ;"  and  a  senatus  consultum  was  passed  ia 
his  reign  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  luxury, 
which  forbade  gold  vases  to  be  employed  except 
for  sacred  purposes,  and  also  prohibited  the  use  of 
silk  garments  to  men."  This  summary  law,  bow 
ever,  was  but  little  observed."  Some  regulations 
on  the  subject  were  also  made  by  Nero,"  and  by 
succeeding  emperors,  but  they  appear  to  have  been 
of  little  or  no  avail  in  checking  the  increasing  love 
of  luxury  in  dress  and  food.1' 

SYNALLAGMA  {owuXlayfia).    ( Vid.  Svhrolai- 

OH.) 

STfTKAHTOS  EKKAHZIA  ( oiyrtnroc  <ml» 
aia).    ( Vid.  Eoclesia,  p.  383.) 

SYNDICOS  (owiiitoc),  em  advocate,  is  frequently 
used  as  synonymous  with  the  word  amtryopot,  to 
denote  any  one  who  pleads  the  cause  of  another, 
whether  in  a  court  of  justice  or  elsewhere.  Xwd<- 
Kttv,  also,  is  used  indifferently  with  cwnyopetr  or 
owayuvtfeoOoi.1'    Thus  the  five  public  advocates, 


1.  (GelL,  Macrob.,  11.  ec.)— 3.  (Cic,  Da  Lag.,  ii,  SS-SJ.)-1 
(Plat.,  Sail.,  35.)— 4.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  in.,  35,  36.)— 5.  (Gall.,  Ma 
crob,  11.  cc.)— «.  (H.  N,  Tiii.,  S7,  a.  73.)— 7.  (De  Vir.  TIL,  73.) 
—8.  (Dion  Caaa.,  iliii.,  SS.)  — 0.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  xiii.,  7.)  — 10 
(Snet,  Jul,  43.)— II.  (ad  Fam.,  Tii.,  M ;  ii.,  15.)— 1J.  (Gell 
1.C  —  Suet.,  OclaY.,34.)  — 13.  (Soet,,  Tib.,  34.)— 14.  (Tee:. 
Ann.,  ii.,  33.— Dion  Caaa.,  lvii.,  15.1—15.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  hi.,  53 
S3.)— 16.  (Snat.,  Ner,  16.)— 17.  (Plainer,  Eiarcit.  II.  de  Leg 
Sumt.  Rom.,  1753. — Boimann,  Dissert.  Antiqaar.-jurid.  de  Leg 
Rom.  Sumt.,  Lngd.  Bat.,  1816.)— 18.  (Andoc,  De  Myaf ..  IS,  *3 
Stenh.— Demoeth,  c  Arietocr,  689  :  e  ZenoUi.,  885 :  c.  Slept 
1137.)  • 
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TiUo  were  appointed  to  defend  the  ancient  law*  be- 
to  re  the  court  of  heliasts  when  an  amendment  or 
a  new  law  in  abrogation  thereof  was  proposed,  are 
called  both  ovvducot  and  awvyupot.  As  to  them, 
see  Nohothbtes,  and  also  Schomann,  De  Comit., 
265 ;  Ant.  Jur.  Puil.  Gr.,  228.  The  name  of  avvii- 
koi  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  applied  to  those 
orators  who  were  sent  by  the  state  to  plead  the 
cause  of  their  countrymen  before  a  foreign  tribunal. 
^Eschincs,  for  example,  was  appointed  to  plead  be- 
fore the  Amphictyonic  council  on  the  subject  of  the 
Delian  temple ;  but  a  certain  discovery  having  been 
made  not  very  creditable  to  bis  patriotism,  the 
court  of  Areopagus  took  upon  themselves  to  remove 
him,  and  appoint  Hyperides  in  his  stead.1  These 
extraordinary  advocates  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  Pylagorte,  or  ordinary  Amphictyonic  dep- 
uties.1 There  were  other  ovviucoi,  who  acted  rather 
as  magistrates  or  judges  than  as  advocates,  though 
they  probably  derived  their  name  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  appointed  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  state.  These  were  extraordinary 
functionaries,  created  from  time  to  time  to  exercise 
a  jurisdiction  in  disputes  concerning  confiscated 
property;  as  when,  for  instance,  an  information 
was  laid  against  a  man  for.  having  in  his  possession 
the  goods  of  a  condemned  criminal,  or  which  were 
liable  to  be  seized  in  execution  on  behalf  of  the 
state ;  or  when  the  goods  of  a  convict  having  been 
confiscated,  a  claim  was  made  by  a  mortgagee,  or 
other  creditor  having  a  lien  thereupon,  to  have  his 
debt  satisfied  out  of  the  proceeds.  Such  a  claim 
was  called  kvenloKijppa,  and  to  prosecute  it  tvern- 
an7ppaa6ai*  On  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  speeches  of  Lysias,  De  Publ.  Peeun.,  De  Nic. 
Fratr.  Peeun.,  De  Arutoph.  Peeun.,  and  more  espe- 
cially p.  149,  161,  164,  ed.  Steph.  The  first  ap- 
pointment of  these  judicial  ovviiKOi  took  place  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants ;  and  one  of  their 
duties  appears  to  have  been  to  receive  informations 
from  the  fiXapxot  against  those  persons  who  had 
served  in  the  cavalry  during  the  interregnum,  and 
who,  by  a  special  decree  of  the  people,  were  ordered 
to  restore  to  the  treasury  all  the  pay  which  they 
had  received  for  that  service.*  (Vid.  Svmsoaos.) 
S Y'NEDROI  ( avvcipot y,  a  name  given  to  the 
members  of  any  council  or  any  body  of  men  who 
sat  together  to  consult  or  deliberate.  The  congress 
of  Greeks  at  Salamis  is  called  awUptov*  Frequent 
reference  is  made  to  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Greeks,  rd  koivov  rim  'FMJpntv  avviipum,  at  Cor- 
inth, Thermopylae,  or  elsewhere.'  When  the  new  al- 
liance of  the  Athenians  was  formed,  after  B.C.  877, 
upon  fair  and  more  equitable  principles  than  the  for- 
mer, the  several  states  who  were  included  therein 
were  expressly  declared  to  be  independent,  and  a 
congress  was  held  at  Athens,  to  which  each  of  the 
allied  states  sent  representatives.  The  congress 
was  called  ovvUptmr,  and  the  deputies  avvtSpoi,  and 
the  sums  furnished  by  the  allies  owraieic,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  old  and  hateful  name  of  ovW,  or  trib- 
ute.7 Many  allusions  to  this  new  league  are  made 
by  tbe  orators,  especially  Isocrates,  who  strongly 
urges  his  countrymen  to  adhere  to  the  principle  on 
which  the  league  was  formed,  and  renounce  all  at- 
tempt to  re-establish  their  old  supremacy.*  Per- 
haps, the  avvtipoi  mentioned  in  the  oath  of  the  Ai- 
Kaaral  are  the  Athenian  members  of  this  congress.' 
For  farther  information  on  the  subject  of  this  con- 


1.  (Damosth.,  Da  Coroo.,  17],  t7*.>— X.  (SobSmna,  Da  Co- 
aut.,  81 ;  Ant.  Jar.  Pub.  Or.,  137.)  —  3.  (Harpocr.  aod  Suidos, 
«.  t.)  —  4.  (Lysias,  Pro  Mant.,  146,  ed.  Staph.  —  Harpocr.,  s.  v. 
X*wW.— Meier,  An.  Proc..  110.— ScnSmann,  Da  Comit.,  510.) 
—  4.  (Herod.,  viii.,  73,  7».)  — 6.  (JBteh..  u.  Ctesiph  ,  OS,  ed. 
tteph  —  DemoKh.,  rfcpi  ruv  wfif  'AXtlatlpm,  115.)  —  7.  (liar- 

.s.  t.— Plot.,  Sol.,  IS  )— 8.  (Da  Pace,  163,  ed.  Steph.)— 9. 

"  aon.  An.  Piw.,  130.) 


federacy,  see  SchSmann,  Ant.  Jur.  Publ.  Ot.,  484.— 
Bockh,  Staattk.  der  Athen.,  i ,  449.— Thirlwall,  Hut. 
of  Greece,  vol.  v.,  p.  42,  203. 

The  name  of  awiipiov  was  given  at  Athens  to 
any  magisterial  or  official  body,  as  to  the  court  of 
Areopagus ;l  or  to  tbe  place  where  they  transacted 
business,  their  board  or  council-room.' 

SYNEGORICON  (awtryopiKov).  {Vid.  Svneoo- 
aos.) 

SYNEGOROS  (.owvyopoc)  may  be  translated  an 
advocate  or  counsel,  though  such  translation  will 
convey  to  the  English  reader  a  more  comprehensive 
meaning  than  the  Greek  word  strictly  bears. 

According  to  the  ancient  practice  of  the  Athenian 
law,  parties  to  an  action  were  obliged  to  conduct 
their  own  causes  without  assistance ;  but,  on  the 
increase  of  litigation,  the  sciences  of  law  and  rhet- 
oric began  to  unfold  themselves,  and  men  who  had 
paid  no  attention  to  these  were  unable  to  compete 
with  more  experienced  opponents.  To  consult  a 
friend  before  bringing  an  action,  or  about  the  best 
means  of  preparing  a  defence,  were  obvious  expe- 
dients. It  was  but  another  step  to  have  a  speech 
prepared  by  such  friend  out  of  court,  to  be  delivered 
by  the  party  himself  when  the  cause  was  brought 
to  trial.  A  class  of  persons  thus  sprang  up,  some- 
what in  the  nature  of  chamber-counsel,  who  receiv- 
ed money  for  writing  speeches  and  giving  legal  ad- 
vice to  those  who  consulted  them.  Of  this  class 
Antiphon  was  the  first  who  acquired  any  celebrity. 
Lysias,  Isteus.  and  Isocrates  obtained  considerable  - 
incomes  by  speech-writing.  Demosthenes  followed 
the  same  profession  for  some  time,  until  his  engage- 
ments in  public  business  forced  htm  to  relinquish  it.' 
These  persons  were  called,  not  awijyopoi,  but  Aoyo- 
ypujoi,  a  name  applied  to  Demosthenes  reproach- 
fully by  his  rival,  who  accuses  him  also  of  betraying 
his  clients  by  showing  tbe  speeches  which  he  had 
written  to  the  adversary.*  Still,  whatever  assist- 
ance the  party  might  have  received  out  of  court,  the 
law  which  compelled  him  to  appear  in  person  at 
the  trial  remained  in  force ;  although  the  prohibi- 
tion to  speak  by  counsel  was  so  far  relaxed,  that  if 
the  party  was  labouring  under  illness,  or  through 
any  physical  or  mental  debility  was  unable  to  con- 
duct his  own  cause  without  manifest  disadvantage, 
he  might  (by  permission  of  the  court)  procure  a  rel- 
ative or  friend  to  speak  for  him.  Thus,  when  Mil- 
tiades  was  impeached  for  treason,  and  by  reason  of 
a  gangrene  in  his  hip  was  unable  to  plead  his  own 
cause,  he  was  brought  on  a  litter  into  court,  and  his 
brother  Tisagoras  addressed  the  people  on  bis  be- 
half. So,  when  Isocrates  was  ill,  his  son  Aphareus 
spoke  for  him  in  the  cause  about  the  ivriiootc. 
And  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Leocha- 
res,  we  see'  that  the  son  conducts  his  father's  cause. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  party  was  expected  to  address 
the  court  himself;  for  the  judges  liked  to  form  an 
opinion  of  him  from  his  voice,  look,  and  demeanour ; 
and,  therefore,  if  a  man  distrusted  his  own  ability, 
he  would  open  the  case  himself  by  a  short  speech, 
and  then  ask  permission  for  his  friend  to  come  for- 
ward.* This  was  seldom  refused ;  and  in  the  time 
of  the  orators,  tbe  practice  was  so  well  established 
that  the  principal  speeches  in  the  cause  were  not 
nnfrequently  made  by  the  advocate.  The  defence* 
by  Demosthenes  of  Otesiphon  against  ^Eschines,  and 
of  Phanus  against  Apbobus,  may  be  cited  as  exam- 
ples. In  both  of  these  it  will  be  seen  that  Demos- 
thenes was  as  much  interested  as  the  defendants 
themselves ;  and  it  is  farther  to  be  observed,  that 


1.  (JEsch.,  c.  Tinwrrh.,  IS.  —  Dinarch.,  c  Demons.,  91,  «l 

Steph.]—*.  (Iwcr.,  TUpl  'Aml4ctu{,  318,  ed.  Steph. —De- 

month.,  c.  ThriKT..  1W4.) — 3.  tDnnxaAh.,  c.  Zenoth.,  890.)  —4. 

'  ( *!»rh..  c.  •  'esiph..  78  ;  c.  Timarch.,  IS,  cd.  Steph.  I  —  3.  (p 

I  10»l.)-6.  (Douwslh.,  c.  Phono..  9*S  ;  c.  Near.,  1349  ) 
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the  advocate  waa  looked  upon  with  more  favour  on 
this  very  account ;  for,  as  no  fees  were  allowed  to 
be  taken,  a  speaker  was  regarded  with  suspicion 
who  had  no  apparent  motive  for  undertaking  the 
zause  of  another  person.  Hence  we  find  in  most 
of  the  avviiyoputol  Xoyoi  that  the  speaker  avows 
what  hia  motives  are ;  as,  for  instance,  that  he  is 
connected  by  blood  or  friendship  with  the  one  party, 
or  at  enmity  with  the  other,  or  that  he  has  a  stake 
in  the  matter  at  issue  between  them.1  In  the  cause 
against  Leochares  above  cited,  it  is  evident  that  the 
son  had  an  equal  interest  with  his  rather  in  preserv- 
ing the  inheritance,  and  therefore  he  would  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  a  party.  The  law  which  pro- 
hibited the  advocate  from  taking  fees  under  peril 
•f  a  ypa^rt  before  the  thesmothetc,'  made  no  pro- 
vision (and  perhaps  it  was  impossible  to  make  an 
effective  provision)  against  an  influence  of  a  more 
pernicious  kind,  viz.,  that  of  political  association, 
which  induced  men  to  support  the  members  of  their 
club  or  party  without  the  least  regard  for  the  right 
or  justice  of  the  case.  Hence  the  frequent  allusions 
by  the  orators  to  the  tpyaarqpia  ovKofavruv,  poxBtj- 
ouv  ivdpunuv  aweortiK&Tov,  irapaoicevat  Xoyuv,  fiap- 
ripuv,  avvafioruv,  all  which  expressions  have  refer- 
ence to  that  system  of  confederation  at  Athens  by 
which  individuals  endeavoured  to  influence  and  con- 
trol the  courts  of  justice.  (Vid.  Esanos,  Sycophan- 
tm.')  That  friends  were  often  requested  to  plead, 
not  on  account  of  any  incapacity  in  the  party,  but  in 
order  that  by  their  presence  they  might  exert  an  in- 
fluence on  the  bench,  is  evident  from  an  attentive 
perusal  of  the  orators.  In  some  cases  this  might 
be  a  perfectly  legitimate  course,  as  where  a  defend- 
ant, charged  with  some  serious  crime,  called  a  man 
of  high  reputation  to  speak  in  his  behalf,  and  pledge 
himself  thereby  that  be  believed  the  charge  was 
groundless.  With  such  view  JSschines,  on  his  trial 
for  misconduct  in  the  embassy,  prayed  the  aid  of 
Eubulus  and  Phocion,  the  latter  of  whom  he  had 
previously  called  as  a  witness.4 

On  criminal  trials,  the  practice  with  respect  to 
advocates  was  much  the  same  as  in  civil  actions, 
only  that  it  seems  to  have  been  more  common  to 
nave  several  sneakers  on  the  part  of  the  prosecu- 
tion ;  and  in  causes  of  importance,  wherein  the 
state  was  ".nateiially  interested,  more  especially  in 
those  which  were  brought  before  the  court  upon  an 
claayytXia,  it  was  usual  to  appoint  public  advocates 
(called  avvtiyopoi,  ovvdinat,  or  Karriyopoi)  to  manage 
the  prosecution.  Thus  Pericles  was  appointed,  not 
at  his  own  desire,  to  assist  in  the  impeachment  of 
Cimor  *  Public  prosecutors  were  chosen  by  the 
people  10  bring  to  trial  Demosthenes,  Aristogiton, 
and  others,  charged  with  having  received  bribes 
from  Harpalus.*  In  ordinary  cases,  however,  the 
accuser  or  prosecutor  (.na-niyopoc)  was  a  distinct 
person  from  the  owyyopoc,  who  acted  only  as  aux- 
iliary to  him.  It  might  tie,  indeed,  that  the  awqyo- 
pof  performed  the  most  important  part  at  the  trial, 
as  Anytus  and  Lycon  are  said  to  have  done  on  the 
trial  of  Socrates,  wherein  Melitus  was  prosecutor ; 
or  it  might  be  that  he  performed  a  subordinate  part, 
making  only  a  short  speech  in  support  of  the  prose- 
cution, like  those  of  Lysias  against  Epicrates,  Er- 
focles,  and  Philocrates,  which  are  called  tiriTioyoi. 
tut,  however  this  might  be,  he  was  in  point  of  law 
an  auxiliary  only,  and  was  neither  entitled  to  a  share 
of  the  reward  (if  any)  given  by  the  law  to  a  success- 
ful accuser,  nor  liable,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the 


1.  (Vid.  tlu  opening  of  the  tftckel  of  Ihbiu,  D«  Niooet,  bar. 
ud  lie  Fhiloct.  her.  — lancmtei,  c.  Eutbrn.,  and  Denwetbenea, 
3.  Androt.)— 4.  (Detnotlh.,  c.  Sleph.,  11S7.)— 3.  (Reiake,  Index 
'n  Ornt.  Alt.,  ».  v.  'KpyaaT^piof  and  napaaKcvfi-)  — 4.  (jEacb., 
*>a  Fall.  Lag.,  SI,  52,  ed.  Sleph.)  —4.  (Plot.,  Panel.,  10.)  —  6. 
<Dinar:h  ,  e.  Demoetli ,  Ml,  9o,  id.  Staph.) 
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penalty  of  a  thousand  drachms,  or  the  arifia  ct 
quent  upon  a  failure  to  get  a  fifth  part  of  the  votes. 
Here  we  must  distinguish  between  an  advocate  and 
a  joint  prosecutor.  The  latter  stood  precisely  in  the 
same  situation  as  his  colleague,  just  as  a  co- plaints! 
in  a  civil  action.  The  names  of  both  would  appear 
in  the  bill  (fycAiyia),  both  would  attend  the  ivatcpi 
mc,  and  wotih),  in  short,  have  the  same  rights  and 
liabilities ;  the  elder  of  the  two  only  having  priority 
in  certain  matters  of  form,  such  as  the  irpuroXoyia.1 
In  the  proceeding  against  the  law  of  Leptines  there 
were  two  prosecutors,  Aphepsion  and  Ctesippns,  the 
son  of  Chabrias ;  each  addressed  the  court,  Aphep- 
sion first,  as  being  the  elder ;  each  had  his  advo- 
cate, the  one  Phormio,  the  other  Demosthenes,  who 
tells  us  in  the  exordium  that  he  had  undertaken  to 
speak  partly  from  a  conviction  of  the  impolicy  of 
the  law,  and  partly  to  oblige  the  son  of  Chabrias, 
who  would  have  been  deprived  of  certain  privileges 
inherited  from  his  father  if  the  law  had  taken  effect.* 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  law  which  limited 
the  number  of  persons  who  might  appear  as  advo- 
cates, either  in  public  or  private  causes.  There 
was,  however,  this  practical  limitation,  that  as  the 
time  allowed  for  speaking  to  either  party  was  meas- 
ured by  the  clepsydra,  if  either  chose  to  employ  a 
friend  to  speak  for  him,  he  subtracted  so  much  from 
the  length  of  his  own  speech  as  be  meant  to  leave 
for  that  of  his  friend,  and  the  whole  time  allowed 
was  precisely  the  same,  whatever  the  number  of 
persons  who  spoke  on  one  side.  Both  parties  were 
usually  allowed  to  make  two  speeches,  the  plaintiff 
beginning,  the  defendant  following,  then  the  plaintiff 
replying,  and,  lastly,  the  defendant  again.  These 
are  often  called  Xbyoi  xpoTtpoi  and  {nrrepot  respect- 
ively, but  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  ow*- 
yopiai  or  devTtpoiaylai,  which  might,  and  usually 
did,  immediately  follow  the  speech  of  the  party  in 
whose  favour  they  were  made,  though  as  a  matter 
of  arrangement  it  might  be  convenient  sometimes 
to  reserve  the  speech  of  the  advocate  for  the  reply, 
in  which  case  the  awtiyopucdt  teyoc  and  the  iVrrcpor 
Aoroc  would  be  the  same.' 

With  respect  to  the  custom  of  producing  friends 
to  speak  in  mitigation  of  damages  or  punishment, 
see  Tiraau.  As  to  the  public  advocates  appointed 
to  defend  the  old  laws  before  the  court  of  heliasis, 
see  SvNDicoa,  Nomothbts». 

The  fee  of  a  drachm  (r*  owttyopucov)  mentioned 
by  Aristophanes*  was  probably  the  sum  paid  to  the 
public  advocate  whenever  he  was  employed  on  be- 
half of  the  state.  It  has  been  shown  clearly  by 
Scbomann  that  Petit  was  wrong  in  supposing  that 
the  orators  or  statesmen  who  spoke  in  the  assembly 
are  called  owijyopoi.  They  are  always  distinguish- 
ed by  the  title  of  prjroptc  or  dq/aiyopoi,  or,  if  they 
possessed  much  influence  with  the  people,  dayio/w- 
yai :  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  consti- 
tuted a  distinct  class  of  persons,  inasmuch  as  any 
Athenian  citizen  was  at  liberty  to  address  the  as- 
sembly when  he  pleased  ;  though,  as  it  was  found 
tn  practice  that  the  possession  of  the  0?/«j  was  con- 
fined to  a  few  persons  wbo  were  best  fitted  for  it  by 
their  talent  and  experience,  such  persons  acqnind 
the  title  of  p^ropec,  <tc*  There  appears,  howevc  i 
to  have  been  (at  least  at  one  period)  a  regular  ap- 
pointment of  owiyopoi,  ten  in  number,  with  whom 
the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes*  confounded  the  pit 
roper,  or  orators.  For  what  purpose  such  ten  owi- 
yopoi were  appointed,  is  a  matter  about  which  we 
have  no  certain  information.  Some  think  they 
were  officers  connected  with  the  board  of  scrutators 


1.  (Argum.,  Or.  Dam.,  c.  Androt.,  59*.)  —  t.  ( Vid.  Argini., 
448.)— J.  (Scbomann.,  Att.  Froc.,  707-712,  714.— Plainer,  >n» 
und  Klag..  i„  9,1.)— «.  (VaapB,  691.)  —  3.  (Da  Com*  .  107-109, 
810.)— «.  (i.  c  ) 
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who  audited  magistrates' accounts.  Aristotle1  says 
the  authorities  to  whom  magistrates  rendered  their 
accounts  were  called  in  some  of  the  Greek  states 
({Ami,  in  others  Xoytorai,  in  others  ovviiyopoi  or 
Iftrao-rai,  and  the  author  of  the  Lexicon  Rhetori- 
cum,  published  by  Bekker,'  says  that  the  synegori 
were  Hpxovrtc  jc\^porol  ol  ktoiflow  role  Aoyiaratc 
irpoe  rac  ebdwac .  But  what  sort  of  assistance  did 
they  render  1  Is  it  not  probable  that  they  perform- 
ed the  duty  which  their  name  imports,  vis.,  that  of 
prosecuting  such  magistrates  as,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  logistee,  bad  rendered  an  unsatisfactory  account? 
Any  individual,  indeed,  might  prefer  charges  against 
•  magistrate  when  the  time  for  rendering  his  ac- 
count had  arrived  ;  but  the  prosecution  by  a  owip- 
yopoc  would  be  an  ex  officio  proceeding,  suet  as  the 
logistte  were  bound  to  institute  if  they  rwd  any 
reason  to  suspect  the  accounting  party  of  malver- 
sation or  misconduct.  If  this  conjecture  be  well 
founded,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  these 
ten  ewriyopoi  were  no  other  than  the  pubJo  advo- 
cates who  were  employed  to  conduct  state  prosecu- 
tions of  a  different  kind.  They  might  be  appointed 
annually,  either  by  lot  or  by  election  (accoiding  to 
Harpocration*).  Their  duties  would  be  only  occa- 
sional, and  they  would  receive  a  drachm  as  their 
fee  whenever  they  were  employed.  Boekh's  con- 
jecture, that  they  received  a  drachm  a  day  for  every 
day  of  business,  is  without  much  foundation.4  The 
oader  will  find  the  authorities  on  this  subject  re- 
ferred to  in  Schdmann'  and  Bockh.* 

8YNGE'NEIA(owyy*raa).  (  Kid.  Haaas,  Gam, 
p.  484.) 

S YNGRAPHE  (oyyypa+n)  signifies  a  written  con- 
tract, whereas  evuetyc*/  and  ovft6e'Aaiav  do  not  ne- 
cessarily import  that  the  contract  is  in  writing; 
and  iuoXoyia  is,  stnotly  speaking,  a  verbal  agree- 
ment.   Pollux  explains  the  word  owOijici)  lyypafoe, 

ifloXoyia  tyypafoe.1 

At  Athens  important  contracts  were  usually  re- 
duced to  writing,  such  as  leases  (fiurtuotic),  loans 
of  money,  and  all  executory  agreements  where  cer- 
tain conditions  were  to  be  performed.  The  rent, 
the  rate  of  interest,  with  other  conditions,  and  also 
the  penalties  for  breach  of  contract  (hrnrifua  to  it 
r$f  ovfypafnt),  were  particularly  mentioned.  The 
names  of  the  witnesses  and  the  sureties  (if  any) 
were  specified.  The  whole  was  contained  in  a  lit- 
tle tablet  of  wax  or  wood  (J3i6Xiov  or  ypamuxrtlov, 
sometimes  double,  dimvxov),  which  was  sealed,  and 
deposited  with  some  third  person,  mutually  agreed 
on  between  the  parties.*  An  example  of  a  con- 
tract on  a  bottomry  loan  (vovtm^  ovyypa+q)  will  be 
found  in  Demosthenes,  •  where  the  terms  are  care- 
fully drawn  up,  and  there  is  a  declaration  at  the 
end,  Kvpurrtpov  it  wepi  rovruv  iiM  /Bftbr  tlrai  rife 
anyypa^t,  "  which  agreement  shall  be  valid,  any- 
thing to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

Anything  might  form  the  subject  of  a  written  con- 
tract— a  release  (a+toic),  a  settlement  of  disputes 
(iiaXvairy,  the  giving  up  of  a  slave  to  be  examined 
oy  torture,  or  any  other  accepted  challenge  (xp6- 
cAsffif) ;  in  short,  any  matter  wherein  the  contract- 
ing parties  thought  it  safer  to  have  documentary 
evidence  of  the  terms.  'Exitiivai  ivfpiavra  Kara 
myypa+nv  is  to  give  an  order  for  the  making  of  a 
statue  of  certain  dimensions,  of  a  certain  fashion, 
at  a  certain  price,  Ac,  as  specified  in  the  agree- 
ment.'* No  particular  form  of  words  was  necessa- 
ry to  make  the  instrument  valid  in  point  of  law,  the 
sole  object  being  to  furnish  good  evidence  of  the 

I.  (Pollt.,  »i.,  8.)— S.  (Aneod.,  i..  Ml.)—*.  (•.  T.  Zanfrapaf.) 
-4.  (Staatah.  d.r  Allien.,  i„  *45.>— J.  (Da  Ca».,l.  a)-*.  (lb., 
BM-S07.)— 7  (viii.,  1*0.)  —8.  (Iaacr.,  Trapei  ,  SM.  ed.  Staph. 
-Demoath^  c  AnU.,  90S.  904 ;  e.  Uionyi-xl.,  1S8J.)— 9.  (c  l*- 
srii-,  9M  >— 10  (DemaMh.,  Da  Cor.,  SW.) 
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parties'  intention.  The  agreement  itself  was  valid 
without  aoy  writing,  and  would  form  the  ground 
of  an  action  against  the  party  who  broke  it,  if  it 
could  be  sufficiently  proved.  Hence  it  was  the 
practice  to  have  witnesses  to  a  parol  agreement. 
The  law  declared  mptae  thai  rac  irpof  iXAqXmn 
iutkoyiac,  if  &i>  kvavrioi  /lapripuv  iroiyouvrat.1  It 
seems  that  for  the  maintenance  of  an  hfiitoptKij  dura 
it  was  necessary  to  have  a  written  contract.' 

Bankers  were  persons  of  extensive  credit,  and 
had  peculiar  confidence  reposed  in  them.  They 
were  often  chosen  as  the  depositaries  of  agreements 
and  other  documents.  Money  was  put  into  then 
hands  without  any  acknowledgment,  and  often  with- 
out witnesses.  They  entered  these,  and  also  the 
loans  made  by  themselves  to  others,  in  their  books 
making  memoranda  (uiropij/iara)  of  any  important 
particulars.  Such  entries  were  regarded  as  strong 
evidence  in  courts  of  justice.  Sureties  were  usual- 
ly required  by  them  on  making  loans.* 

Zvyypafri  denotes  an  instrument  signed  by  both 
or  all  the  contracting  parties.  Xeipdypafov  is  a 
mere  acknowledgment  by  one  party.  Xvyypdfaa- 
Bai  ovyypafqv  or  owOjjkwv  is  to  draw  up  the  con- 
tract, oy/i^vaaBat  to  seal  it,  avaiptlv  to  cancel,  Ave- 
JiioOai  to  take  it  up  from  the  person  with  whom  it 
was  deposited,  for  the  purpose  of  cancelling,  when 
it  was  no  longer  of  any  use.  Tnavoiytiv,  to  break 
the  seal  clandestinely  for  some  fraudulent  purpose. 
as  to  alter  the  terms  of  the  instrument,  or  erase  oi 
destroy  some  material  part,  or  even  the  whole 
thereof  (junrfpa+tiv  or  Stafdtipetv).    (  Vid.  Sraso 

LAIOH.) 

SYNCECIA  (ouvotKia)  differs  from  olula  in  this 
that  the  latter  is  a  dwelling-house  for  a  single  fami 
ly,  the  former  adapted  to  bold  several  families,  s 
lodging-house,  insula,  as  the  Romans  would  say. 
The  distinction  is  thus  expressed  by  /Eschines  :' 
6wov  ph  yap  iroAAoi  uioOuoafitvot  uiav  ohi/giv  iteXo 
fievoi  Ixovai,  owotKlav  KaXoiptv,  iitav  8  elf  Ivouctl 
oUiav.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  speculation  ir 
the  building  and  letting  of  houses  at  Athens.*  The 
lodging-houses  were  let  mostly  to  foreigners  who 
came  to  Athena  on  business,  and  especially  to  (he 
utrotnoi,  whom  the  law  did  not  allow  to  acquire  re*. 
property,  and  who  therefore  could  not  purchase 
nouses  of  their  own.*  As  they,  with  their  families, 
formed  a  population  of  about  46,000,  the  number  of 
oMvottiai  must  have  been  considerable.  Pasiou,  the 
banker,  had  a  lodging-house  valued  at  100  minas. 
Xenophon  recommended  that  the  piroixoi  should  be 
encouraged  to  invest  their  money  in  houses,  and 
that  leave  should  be  granted  to  the  most  respect- 
able to  build  and  become  house-proprietors  (oUoio- 
fuiaafterotf  iyKeicrfjoBai').  The  laortXete  laboured 
under  no  such  disability ;  for  Lysias  and  bis  broth- 
er Polemarchus,  who  belonged  to  that  class,  were 
the  owner*  of  three  houses.  The  value  of  houses 
must  have  varied  according  to  the  size,  the  build, 
the  situation,  and  other  circumstances.  Those  in 
the  city  were  more  valuable  than  those  in  the  Pine- 
ns  or  the  country,  coterie  parte**.  Two  counting- 
houses  are  mentioned  by  Iseus*  as  yielding  a  return 
of  rather  more  than  8T  per  cent,  interest  on  the  pur- 
chase-money. But  this  probably  was  much  below 
the  average.  The  summer  season  was  the  most 
profitable  for  the  letting  of  houses,  when  merchants 
and  other  visiters  flocked  to  Athens.  The  rent  was 
commonly  paid  by  the  month.  Lodging-houses  were 
frequently  taken  on  speculation  by  persons  called 


1.  (Dtoouh..  c.  Phenipp.,  104*  ;  c.  Euerf.  at  Hum.,  110*; 
a.  Dionra.,  IMS ;  o.  Oootor..  8*».)— S.  (Demorth.,  c.  Zanoth., 
an.)— 1  (laocr.,  Trmpai..  MS.  ed.  Staph.— Damoalh.,  a.  Apal , 
M4;  ProPbonn.,030, 998 ;  c.  Timoth.,  1185; o.,  Phorn.,  9*0.— 
BOekh,  Staatah.  dar  Ath.,  i.,  141, 140.)— 4.  (c.  Thnarch.,17.  <d. 
Staph.)—}.  (Xan.,  CEooo..  iii.,  1.)— 0.  (Damoalh.,  Pro  Pbura. 
I  048.)— 7.  (Da  Vectig.,  ii., «.)— 8.  (Da  Hagn.  her.,  88,  a*  Staph  > 
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Mtvx/.^po.  or  araHfumxoi,  who  made  a  profit  by  un- 
derletting them,  and  sometimes  for  not  very  repu- 
table purposes.1  Hesychius  explains  the  word  vav- 
nAijpof,  6  owoutiac  irpoeoruf :  see  also  Harpocra- 
tion,  t.  *.  Some  derive  the  word  from  vain  :  but  it 
is  more  probable  that  it  was  given  as  a  sort  of  nick- 
name to  the  class,  when  they  first  sprang  up.' 

SYNCECIA  (owottia),  a  festival  celebrated  every 
year  at  Athens  on  the  16th  of  Hecatombaeon,  in 
honour  of  Athena.  It  was  believed  to  bave  been 
instituted  by  Theseus  to  commemorate  the  concen- 
tration of  tbe  government  of  the  various  towns  of 
Attica  and  Athens.*  According  to  the  scholiast  on 
Aristophanes,4  an  unbloody  sacrifice  was  on  this  day 
offered  to  the  goddess  of  peace  (tipqvii).  This  fes- 
tival,* which  Plutarch  calls  ueroUia,  is  mentioned 
both  by  him  and  by  Thucydidea  as  still  held  in  their 
days.* 

SYNTAXEIS  (owrdfwf).  (Vid.  Synsdhoi.) 
SYNTHECE  (ovvMikii).  (Vid.  Symbolaion.) 
2TN6HKQN  IIAPABA'SEUS  A1KH.    (  Vid.  Syh- 

BOLilON.) 

SUOVETAURI'LIA.  (  Vid.  Sicbimcidm,  p.  848, 
I,ue teatio,  p.  604,  and  woodcut  on  p.  897.) 

SUPERFI'CIES,  SUPERFICIA'RIUS.  "Those 
are  aides  superficiaries  which  are  built  on  hired 
ground,  and  the. property  of  which;  both  by  the  jus 
civile  and  naturale,  belongs  to  him  to  whom  the 
ground  (solum)  also  belongs.'"  Every  building,  then, 
was  considered  a  part  of  the  ground  on  which  it 
stood ;  and  the  ownership  and  possession  of  the 
building  were  inseparable  from  the  ownership  and 
possession  of  the  ground.  The  superficies  resem- 
bles a  servitus,  and  is  classed  among  the  jura  in  re. 
According  to  the  definition,  the  superficiarius  had 
not  the  thing  even  in  bonis ;  and  as  the  animus 
domini  could  not  exist  in  the  case  of  superficies,  he 
consequently  could  not  be  possessor.  He  had,  how- 
ever, a  juris  quasi  possessio.  The  superficiarius 
had  the  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  superficies : 
be  could  alienate  the  superficies,  and  pledge  it  for 
tbe  term  of  his  enjoyment ;  he  could  dispose  of  it 
by  testament ;  and  it  could  be  the  object  of  succes- 
sion ab  intestato ;  he  could  also  make  it  subject  to  a 
servitus ;  and  he  could  prosecute  his  right  by  a  uti- 
lis  in  rem  actio.  As  he  had  a  juris  quasi  possessio, 
he  was  protected  against  threatened  disturbance  by 
a  special  interdict,  which  is  given  in  the  Digest,' 
and  in  its  effect  resembles  the  interdictum  uti  pos- 
sidetis. The  explanation  of  the  passage  relating  to 
this  interdict*  is  given  by  Savigny."  If  he  was 
ejected,  he  could  have  the  interdictum  de  vi,  as  in 
the  case  of  proper  possession ;  and  if  he  had  grant- 
ed the  use  of  the  superficies  to  another  precario, 
who  refused  to  restore  it,  he  had  the  interdictum  de 
precario. 

A  man  could  obtain  the  use  of  a  superficies  by 
agreement  with  the  owner  of  the  land  for  permis- 
sion to  erect  a  building  ou  >t;  and  he  might  also,  by 
agreement,  have  the  use  of  in  existing  superficies. 
He  was  bound  to  discharge  all  the  duties  which  he 
owed  in  respect  of  the  superficies,  and  to  make  the 
proper  payment  in  respect  of  it  (tolarium),  if  any 
payment  had  been  agreed  on. 

The  rule  of  law  that  the  superficies  belonged  to 
the  owner  of  the  soil  was  expressed  thus :  Super- 
Ada  tola  cedil.11  If,  then,  a  man  built  on  another 
man's  land,  the  house  became  the  property  of  the 
owner  of  the  land.    But  if  the  owner  of  tbe  laud 

1.  (Ieasne,  De  Philoct.  her.,  58,  ed.  Steph.)— i.  (Vid.  Staph., 
Theiaar.,  0608.  —  Reiike,  Index  in  Or.  Att.,  a.  t.  Svnitla.  — 
Bockh,  Staateh.  der  Athen.,  i.,  71,  7S,  154.)-!.  (Thncyd.,  ii., 
15.— Steph.  Bri..«.  v.'AA)»i.)— 4.  (Pax,  90S.)— 5.  (Thee.,S4.) 
— fl.  (Compere  Merer,  De  Bon.  damnat.,  p.  ISO.)— 7.  (Gain*, 
Dig.  43,  tit.  18,  e.  S.)— 8.  (43,  tit.  18.)— 9.  (Dig.  43,  tit.  18,  e.  J.) 
—10.  (Daa  Recht  dea  Bcaitzee,  p  S8»,  Sth  ed.)— II.  (Giiue,  ii., 


]  claimed  the  house,  and  would  not  pay  the  expense 
j  incurred  by  building  it,  tbe  builder  of  the  boost 
■  could  meet  the  claimant  with  a  plea  of  dolus  maim 
I  (exctptio  dolt  malt),  that  is  to  say,  if  he  was  a  bona 
I  fidei  possessor.    In  any  other  case,  be  had,  oi 
course,  no  answer  to  the  owner's  claim. 
SUPERNUMERAHII.    ( Vid.  Accwtsi.) 
SU'PPARUM.    (  Vid.  Ships,  p.  894. ) 
SUPPLICATIO  was  a  solemn  thanksgiving  u 
supplication  to  the  gods  decreed  by  the  senate,  whet 
all  the  temples  were  opened,  and  the  statues  oC  tb* 
gods  frequently  placed  in  public  upon  couches  (put 
vinmria),  to  which  the  people  offered  up  their  thanks- 
givings and  prayers  (ad  omnia  pubmaria  ruyplicatu 
deertta  «*<*).    (Vid.  LECTierurnnei.)    Atuppltcutu 
was  decreed  for  two  different  reasons  : 

I.  As  a  thanksgiving  when  a  great  victory  bad 
been  gained :  it  was  usually  decreed  as  soon  as  offi- 
cial intelligence  of  the  victory  had  been  received  by 
a  letter  from  the  general  in  command.  The  num- 
ber of  days  during  which  it  was  to  last  was  propor- 
tioned to  the  importance  of  tbe  victory.  Some- 
times it  was  decreed  for  only  one  day,*  but  more 
commonly  for  three  or  five  days.  A  supplication  of 
ten  days  was  first  decreed  in  honour  of  Pompey  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Mithradates,'  and 
one  of  fifteen  days  after  the  victory  over  the  Beige 
by  Caesar,  an  honour  which  Ctesar  himself  says' 
bad  never  been  granted  to  any  one  before.'  Sub- 
sequently a  supplicatio  of  twenty  days  was  decreed 
after  his  conquest  of  Vercingetorix.*  From  this  time 
the  senate  seems  to  have  frequently  increased  the 
number  of  days  out  of  mere  compliment  to  the  gen- 
eral. We  thus  find  mention  of  thanksgivings  for 
forty  days,'  fifty  days,'  and  even  sixty.'  A  suppli- 
catio was  usually  regarded  as  a  prelude  to  a  tri- 
umph, but  it  was  not  always  followed  by  one,  as 
Cato  reminds  Cicero,  to  whose  honour  a  supplicatio 
had  been  decreed.1'  This  honour  was  conferred 
upon  Cicero  on  account  of  his  suppression  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  Catiline,  which  had  never  been  decreed 
to  any  one  before  in  a  civil  capacity  (togatut),  as  he 
frequently  takes  occasion  to  mention.11 

II.  A  Supplicatio,  a  solemn  supplication  and  h) 
initiation,  was  also  decreed  in  times  of  public  dan- 
ger and  distress,  and  on  account  of  prodigies  in 
avert  the  anger  of  the  gods.1' 

SURDUS.     ( Vid.  Oblioationes,  p.  673.) 

•SUS.    (Vid.  Hys) 

SUSPENSU'RA.     (Vid.  Baths,  p.  144.) 

SYMPO'SIUM  (avunoatov,  cotnittatio,  eonvaiumt, 
a  drinking-party.  The  ovfinooiov,  or  the  irdrof, 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  ieinvov ;  for  though 
drinking  almost  always  followed  a  dinner-party,  yet 
the  former  was  regarded  as  entirely  distinct  from 
the  latter,  was  regulated  by  different  customs,  and 
frequently  received  the  addition  of  many  guests 
who  were  not  present  at  the  dinner.  For  the 
Greeks  did  not  usually  drink  at  their  dinner,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  conclusion  of  the  meal  that  wine 
was  introduced,  as  is  explained  under  Dsipnon,  p. 
844.  Thus  we  read  in  the  Symposium  of  Plato,1' 
that  after  the  dinner  had  been  finished,  the  libations 
made,  and  the  ptcan  sung,  they  turned  to  drinking 
(TpbtioQai  itpo\  rov  itbrov). 

Symposia  seem  to  have  been  very  frequent  at 
Athens.  Their  enjoyment  was  heightened  by  agree- 
able conversation,  by  the  introduction  of  music  and 
dancing,  and  by  games  and  amusements  of  various 
kinds :  sometimes,  too,  philosophical  subjects  were 
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1.  (Cic.  in  Cat.,  iii.,  10.)— J.  (Lit.,  iii.,  68.)— 3.  (Cic.  De 
Pror.  Coma.,  11.)— 4.  (Bell.  GelL,  ii.,  ».)  — 5.  (Compare  Cic 
1.  c.)— «.  (Ca»..  Bell.  Gall.,  »ii.,  W.)— 7.  (Dion  Caaa.,  iliii., 
140—8.  (Id.,  xliii.,  49,  and  Cic,  Phil.,  »iv.,  14.)  ~».  (Dim 
<:•».,  xl.,  50.)- 10.  (Cic  ad  Fam.,  xr.,4.)— 11.  (h  Catil.,iit. 
«,  10:  in  Pia.,  3.-  ThiL,  ii.,  ».)— 1»  (Lit.,  ii  *j  x.  *J 
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iiscussed  at  them.  The  Symposia  of  Plato  and 
XenophoQ  give  us  a  lively  idea  of  such  entertain- 
ments at  Athens.  The  name  itself  shows  that  the 
enjoyment  of  drinking  was  the  main  object  of  the 
symposia :  wine  from  the  juice  of  the  grape  (oivoo 
A,uTce2ivot)  was  the  only  drink  partaken  of  by  the 
Greeks,  with  the  exception  of  water.  For  palm- 
wine  and  beer  (vid.  Cereyisia),  though  known  to 
many  of  the  Greeks  from  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations,  were  never  introduced  among  them ;  and 
the  extraordinary  cheapness  of  wine  at  Athens  (vid. 
Vikom)  enabled  persons  even  in  moderate  circum- 
stances to  give  drinking-parties  to  their  friends. 
Eren  in  the  most  ancient  times  the  enjoyment  of 
wine  was  considered  one  of  the  greatest  sources 
»f  pleasure,  and  hence  Musaeus  and  his  son  sup- 
posed that  the  just  passed  their  time  in  Hades  in  a 
itate  of  perpetual  intoxication,  as  a  reward  of  their 
virtue  (iiyva6juvoi  ajuAAjotov  uptrijc  tuaBov  itedt/v 
tluvcov1).  It  would  appear  from  the  Symposium  of 
I'lato  that  even  the  Athenians  frequently  concluded 
their  drinking-parties  in  rather  a  riotous  manner, 
and  it  was  to  guard  against  this  that  such  parties 
\rere  forbidden  at  Sparta  and  in  Crete.' 

The  wine  was  almost  invariably  mixed  with 
water,  and  to  drink  it  unmixed  (lutparov)  was  con- 
sidered a  characteristic  of  barbarians.*  Zaleucus 
is  said  to  have  enacted  a  law  among  the  Locrians, 
by  which  any  one  who  was  ill  and  drank  of  unmixed 
wine  without  the  command  of  his  physician,  was  to 
be  put  to  death  ;*  and  the  Greeks  in  general  con- 
sidered unmixed  wine  as  exceedingly  prejudicial  to 
physical  and  mental  health.*  The  Spartans  at- 
tributed the  insanity  of  Cleomenes  to  his  indulging 
■n  this  practice,  which  he  learned  from  the  Scyth- 
ians.* So  universal  was  it  not  to  drink  wine  unless 
mixed  with  water,  that  the  word  olvoj  is  always 
applied  to  such  a  mixture ;  and  whenever  wine  is 
spoken  of  in  connexion  with  drinking,  we  are  al- 
ways to  understand  wine  mixed  with  water,  unless 
the  word  faparof  is  expressly  added  (to  Kpa/ta, 
KaiToi  i&arof  /urcxav  irteiovoc,  olvov  KaXoifiev1). 

The  proportion  in  which  the  wine  and  water  were 
mixed  naturally  differed  on  different  occasions. 
To  make  a  mixture  of  even  half  wine  and  half 
water  (laav  lav)  was  considered  injurious,*  and 
generally  there  was  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
water  than  of  wine.  It  appears  from  Plutarch,' 
Athensus,"  and  Eustathius,"  that  the  most  com- 
mon proportions  were  3 : 1,  or  2 : 1,  or  3 : 3.  Hesi- 
od"  recommends  the  first  of  these. 

The  wine  was  mixed  either  with  warm  or  cold 
water ;  the  former,  which  corresponded  to  the  calx- 
da  or  caida  of  the  Romans  (vid.  Cauda),  was  by  far 
the  less  common.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  endeav- 
oured to  obtain  the  water  as  cool  as  possible,  and 
for  this  purpose  both  snow  and  ice  were  frequently 
employed.  (Vid.  Nix,  Psyctee.)  Honey  was  some- 
times put  in  the  wine,"  and  also  spices ;  in  the  lat- 
ter case  it  received  the  name  of  rpimia,  and  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Com- 
edy." Other  ingredients  were  also  occasionally 
added. 

The  mixture  was  made  in  a  large  vessel  called 
the  Kparijp  (vid.  Crater),  from  which  it  was  con- 
veyed into  the  drinking-cups  by  means  of  oivox&ai 
or  KvaOoi.  (Vid.  Cyatho».)  The  cups  usually  em- 
ployed were  the  <cvA<£,  f  (oaj;,  Kopxbetov,  and  ndv6a- 
ooc,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  separate  arti- 
cles.   The  Rhytoh,  or  drinking-horn,  was  also 


1.  (Plat.,  Leffr.,  ii., ».  aU,  c,  *.)—».  (Plat.,  Min.,  p.  MO, «.)— 3. 
iPlat.,  Legg,  i.,  p.  837,  «.)  — 4.  (JEtiu,  V.  H.,  ii.,  VI.)  — 6. 
(Atbm.,  ii.,  p.  SO,  ».)-«.  (Herod.,  ri„  St.)  —  ".  (Plot.,  Conjog. 
Pre*.,  80.)—  8.  (Atben.,  I.e.)—  9.  (Srrop.,  iil.,  9.)  — 10.  (*.,  p. 
MS.)  — II.  (ad  04.,  it.,  SOD,  p.  18*4.)  —  IS.  (Op.,  690.)  — 13. 
<AUwn.,  i., p. S3, a.— Id.. p.  31, «.)— 14.  (PuUui.Onom., yi,  18.) 


very  commonly  used.  We  find  severs  craters  on 
vases  representing  drinking  scenes.1 

The  guests  at  a  symposium  reclined  on  couches, 
and  were  crowned  with  garlands  of  flowers,  as  u 
explained  under  Deipmon .  A  master  of  the  revels 
(upXov  "??  TOffeof,  avffnoaiapx<K  or  ftaodevc)  was 
usually  chosen  to  conduct  the  symposium  (iraioayu- 
yeiv  avpir6<Tun>'),  whose  commands  the  whole  com- 
pany had  to  obey,  and  who  regulated  the  whole  or- 
der of  the  entertainment,  proposed  the  amusements, 
axe.  The  same  practice  prevailed  among  the  Ro- 
mans, and  their  symposiarch  was  called  the  magu- 
ter  or  rex  convivii,  or  the  arbiter  bitendi.  The 
choice  was  generally  determined  by  the  throwing 
of  astragali  or  tali ;  but  we  find  in  Plato,*  Alci- 
biades  constituting  himself  symposiarch.  The  pro- 
portion in  which  the  wine  and  water  were  mixed 
was  fixed  by  him,  and  also  how  much  each  of  the 
company  was  to  drink.  The  servants  (oivoxooi  and 
olvqpoi  ^fpaToiref),  usually  young  slaves,  who  had 
to  mix  the  wine  and  present  it  to  the  company, 
were  also  under  his  orders ;  but  if  there  was  no 
symposiarch,  the  company  called  for  the  wine  just 
as  they  pleased.* 

Before  the  drinking  commenced,  it  was  agreed 
upon  in  what  way  they  should  drink,'  for  it  was 
not  usually  left  to  the  option  of  each  of  the  com- 
pany to  drink  as  much  or  as  little  as  he  pleased,  but 
he  was  compelled  to  take  whatever  the  symposiarch 
might  order.  At  Athens  they  usually  began  drink- 
ing out  of  small  cups  (/ttrpta  woTqpia*),  bat  as  the 
entertainment  went  on,  larger  ones  were  intro- 
duced.' In  the  Symposium  of  Plato,'  Alcibiades 
and  Socrates  each  empty  an  immense  cup,  contain- 
ing eight  cotylse,  or  nearly  four  English  pints ;  and 
frequently  such  cups  were  emptied  at  one  draught 
(unvtvarl  or  u/tveri  irivttv,  a/tvtrri(eiv'). 

The  cups  were  always  carried  round  from  right 
to  left  (hrl  iiiut),  and  the  same  order  was  observed 
in  the  conversation,  and  in  everything  that  took 
place  in  the  entertainment  (hrl  eJrfui  itamveiv  ;'•  hrl 
ieiia  Xayov  ilxeivxl).  The  company  frequently. drank 
to  the  health  of  one  another  (npottivtiv  +ikortioia?*), 
and  each  did  it  especially  to  the  one  to  whom  he 
handed  the  same  cup.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  custom  which  Cicero  alludes  to  when  he  speaks 
of  "  drinking  after  the  Greek  fashion"  (Grata 
more  bibere ;"  Graci  in  conviviit  tolent  nominate,  cut 
poculum  tradituri  aunt1*). 

Music  and  dancing  were  usually  introduced,  as 
already  stated,  at  symposia,  and  we  find  few  repre- 
sentations of  such  scenes  in  ancient  vases  without 
the  presence  of  female  players  on  the  flute  and  the 
cithara.  Plato,  indeed,  decidedly  objects  to  their 
presence,  and  maintains  that  it  is  only  men  incapa- 
ble of  amusing  themselves  by  rational  conversation 
that  have  recourse  to  such  means  of  enjoyment ;" 
but  this  says  nothing  against  the  general  practice ; 
and  Xenophon,  in  his  Symposium,  represents  Soc- 
rates mightily  pleased  with  the  mimetic  dancing 
and  other  feats  performed  on  that  occasion.  The 
female  dancers,  and  the  players  on  the  flute  and  the 
cithara,  were  frequently  introduced  at  the  symposia 
of  young  men  for  another  purpose,  and  were  often- 
times actually  iraipai  (vid.  Hztxhm,  p.  602),  as  we 
see  clearly  represented  on  many  ancient  vases." 
Respecting  tie  different  kinds  of  dances  performed 
at  symposia,  see  Saltatio. 


I.  (Sh,  for  e,vnpl».  Mm.  Barb.,  ».,  t.  SI.)- -8.  (PleJL,  Leff  , 
i^p.  Ml,  «.,*.)—  S.  (Symp.,  p.  213,  «.)  —  4.  (Xeu.,  Symp,  ii, 
37.)— S.  (PUt.,  Symp,  p.  1,6,  :,b.)—t.  (Athen,  x.,  p.  431,  *.) 
—  7.  (Diog.Laert,  i,  104.)— 8.  (p.  *I3,  314.)— 8.  UUwn  ,  I.,  p. 
431,*. — Lacian,  Lexipb,  8. — Snidae,  e.  <r.  'ApeerO — 10.  (Plat., 
Rep.,  it.,  p.  480,  O— 11.  (Symp.,  p. 814,  ».— Athen,  ii,  p.  403, 
«.)— 18.  (Lucun.Gall,  18.— Athon,  xi.,  p.  406,  «\>— 13.  (Voir., 
II.,  i.,  St.)  — 14.  (Tunc,  i,  40.)  —  IS.  (Protar,  p.  347,  c,  i.  — 
Symp.,  170,  (.)— 10.  (See,  for  example,  Mo*.  Borb, ».,  I.  SI ) 
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SYRINX. 


Respecting  the  games  and  amusements  by  which 
the  symposia  were  enlivened,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say  much  here,  as  most  of  them  are  described  in 
separate  articles  in  this  work.  Enigmas  or  riddles 
(aiviyfULTa  or  yplfoi)  were  among  the  most  usual 
and  favourite  modes  of  diversion.  Each  of  the 
company  proposed  one  in  turn  to  his  right-hand 
neighbour :  if  he  solved  it,  he  was  rewarded  with  a 
crown,  a  garland,  a  cake,  or  something  of  a  similar 
kind,  and  sometimes  with  a  kiss ;  if  he  failed,  he 
had  to  drink  a  cup  of  unmixed  wine,  or  of  wine 
mixri  with  salt-water,  at  one  draught.'  The  cot- 
tabos  was  also  another  favourite  game  at  symposia, 
and  was  played  at  in  various  ways.    (Vid.  Com- 

BOS.) 

The  other  games  at  symposia  which  require  men- 
tion are  the  &orpa-/^Xiou6f  and  nvtcia,  explained 
under  Tali  and  Tessbia,  the  irrrrei'a,  spoken  of 
under  Latsonculi,  and  the  xoAjctopof.  The  latter 
consisted  in  turning  round  a  piece  of  money  placed 
upright  on  its  edges,  and  causing  it  suddenly  to 
stop  while  moving  by  placing  a  finger  on  its  top.' 

Representations  of  symposia  are  very  common 
on  ancient  vases.  Two  guests  usually  reclined  on 
each  couch  (*&vj»),  as  is  explained  on  p.  344,  and 
illustrated  by  the  following  cut  from  one  of  Sir  W. 
Hamilton's  vases,  where  the  couch  on  the  right 
hand  contains  two  persons,  and  that  on  the  left  is 
represented  with  only  one,  which  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  the  usual  practice.  The  guests  wear 
garlands  of  flowers,  and  the  two  who  are  reclining 
on  the  same  couch  hold  a  phiala  each  in  the  right 
hand.  Sometimes  there  were  four  or  five  persons 
on  one  couch,  as  in  the  woodcut  on  p.  386. 


A  drinking-party  among  the  Romans  was  some- 
•  mies  called  conmvmm,  but  the  word  comutatio 
-lore  nearly  corresponds  to  the  Greek  ovunboiov. 
(Vid.  Comissatio.)  The  Romans,  however,  usually 
drank  during  their  dinner  (ectna),  which  they  fre- 
quently prolonged  during  many  hours  in  the  later 
times  of  the  Republic  and  under  the  Empire.  Their 
customs  connected  with  drinking  differed  little  from 
those  of  the  Greeks,  and  have  been  incidentally 
noticed  above. 

The  preceding  account  has  been  mainly  composed 
from  Becker's  Chariklet*  and  Gallut*  where  the 
subject  is  treated  at  length. 

SY'NTHESIS,  a  garment  frequently  worn  at 
dinner,  and  sometimes  also  on  other  occasions.  As 
it  was  inconvenient  to  wear  the  toga  at  table  on 
account  of  its  many  folds,  it  was  customary  to  have 
dresses  especially  appropriated  to  this  purpose,  call- 
ed vettet  cxnatoria  or  canaloria,*  aecubitoria*  or 
ryrUUtc*.  The  synthesis  is  commonly  explained 
to  be  a  loose  kind  of  robe  like  the  pallium,  but 
Becker7  supposes,  from  a  comparison  of  a  passage 
of  Dion  Cassius*  with  one  of  Suetonius,'  descri- 
bing the  dress  of  Nero,  that  it  must  have  been  a 
kind  of  tunic,  an  indumentum  rather  than  an  amichtt. 
{Vii.  Ajhctdi.)    That  il  was,  however,  an  easy 

1.  (Athra.,  z.,  p.  457.)— 1.  (Pollux,  Oaom.,  ii.,  118.— Euatath. 
ad  U.,  xi'..  S«l,  p.  088.)  —  3.  (i,  p.  451,  *c.)  —  4.  (ii.,  p.  SJ5, 
ftr,)— 5.  (Man.,  x., 87,  IS;  liv.,  134.— Patron.,  SI.)— 6.  (Patron., 
(0.1—7.  (Gallua,  i.,  p.  37.)— 8.  (Ixiii.,  IS.)— 8.  (Ner.,  51.) 
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and  comfortable  kind  of  dress,  as  we  should  say, 
seems  to  be  evident  from  its  use  at  table  above 
mentioned,  and  also  from  its  being  worn  by  all 
classes  at  the  Satobkalu,  a  season  of  universal 
relaxation  and  enjoyment.1  More  than  this  re- 
specting its  form  we  cannot  say :  it  was  usually 
dyed  with  some  colour,*  and  was  not  white  like 
the  toga. 

The  word  synthesis  is  also  applied  to  a  set  of 
wearing  apparel  or  a  complete  wardrobe.'  This 
use  of  the  word  agrees  better  with  its  etymology 
(avvdemc,  owrt&jpu)  than  the  one  mentioned  above.' 

SYRINX  (aipiyh,  the  Pan's  Pipe,  or  Pandean 
Pipe,  was  the  appropriate  musical  instrument  of 
the  Arcadian  and  other  Grecian  shepherds,  and  was 
regarded  by  them  as  the  invention  of  Pan,  their 
tutelary  god,'  who  was  sometimes  heard  playing 
upon  it  (ovp/foVTof4),  as  they  imagined,  on  Mount 
Menaius.'  It  was,  of  course,  attributed  to  Fannus, 
who  was  the  same  with  Pan.*  When  the  Roman 
poets  had  occasion  to  mention  it,  they  called  it  fit- 
tula.'  It  was  also  variously  denominated  according 
to  the  materials  of  which  it  was  constructed, 
whether  of  cane  (tenui  arundine,"  irei/twlt,)  iovdju"), 
reed  (calamo,11  naXafiof"),  or  hemlock  (cicuU1*).  In 
general,  seven  hollow  stems  of  these  plants  were 
fitted  together  by  means  of  wax,  having  been  pre- 
viously cut  to  the  proper  length,  and  adjusted  so 
as  to  form  an  octave ;"  but  sometimes  nine  were 
admitted,  giving  an  equal  number  of  notes."  An- 
other refinement  in  the  construction  of  this  instru 
ment,  which,  however,  was  rarely  practised,  was 
to  arrange  the  pipes  in  a  curve  so  as  to  fit  the  form 
of  the  lip,  instead  of  arranging  them  in  a  plane." 
A  syrinx  of  eight  reeds  is  shown  in  the  gem  figured 
on  page  696.  The  annexed  woodcut  is  taken  from 
a  bas-relief  in  the  collection  at  Appledurcombe  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight."  It  represents  Pan  reclining  at 
the  entrance  of  the  cave  which  was  dedicated  to 
him  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.  He  holds  in  his 
right  hand  a  drinking-horn  (vid.  Rhtton),  and  in 
his  left  a  syrinx,  which  is  strengthened  by  two 
transverse  bands. 


r\ 


The  ancients  always  considered  the  Pan's  Pipe 
as  a  rustic  instrument,  chiefly  used  by  those  who 
tended  flocks  and  herds,"  but  also  admitted  to  regu- 
late the  dance.**  The  introduction  of  it  on  more 
solemn  occasions  was  very  unnsual.    Telephones 


1.  (Man.,  xir.,  1,  HI ;  ri.,  14.)— J.  (Mart.,  Si,  46 ;  x.,  »  y~ 
3.  (Dig.  *4,  tit.  4,  a.  38.)— 4.  (Backer,  i.  c.)  — 5.  (Virg,  Bue, 
ii.,  33  ;  Tiii.,  24.)— 6.  {.Vid.  Thaocr.,  i.,  3,  14, 16.— Schoi  in  loc 
— Longua,  ir.,  ST.)— 7.  (Paua.,  riii.,  36,  I)  5.)— 8.  (Hor.,  Carm. 
i.,  17710.)— 0.  (Virg.,  Buc,  ii.,  36  ;  iii., »,SS.— Hor.,  Cam.,  ir. 
11. 10.  —  Oiid,  Mat.,  nil.,  191 ;  xiii.,  784.  —  Mart.,  xir.,  63.  - 
Tibull,  i.,  5,  10.)  — 10.  (Virg.,  Buc.,  Ti.,  8.  —  Horn.,  Bran.  « 
Pana,  IS.)  —11.  (Brunck,  AnaL,  i.,  480.)  —  It.  (Virg.,  Buc,  i. 
10  ;  ii.,  34  ;  t.,  1.)— 13.  (Thaocr,  Tiii.,  14 — Longua,  i.,  4.)— 14 
(Virg.,  Buc,  t.,  850—15.  (Virg.,  Buc,  ii.,  31, 36.)— 16.  (Tbaoer. 
»iii.,  18-28.)— 17.  (Id,  i.,  138.)— 18.  (Mua.  Woial<ranum,pl.0.| 
—  10.  (Horn.,  D.,  xriii.,636.  —  Apoll.  Rhod,  i.,  6/7.  —  Dioujn 
Perieg,  096.— Longua,  i.,  1 ;  i.,  14-16  ;  ii.,  14-16.)-  -ttk  (Haa 
Scut    878.1 
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SYSSITIA. 


oi  Megara  refused  to  go  to  the  Pythian  Game,  on 
account  of  the  performance  on  Pandean  pipes  («tf- 
myitv)  The  Lydians,  whose  troops  marched  to 
military  music,  employed  this,  together  with  other 
instruments,  for  the  purpose.1  This  instrument  was 
the  origin  of  the  organ.    (Vii.  Hydsaola.) 

The  term  aipiyi  was  also  applied  to  levels,  or  nar- 
row subterranean  passages  made  either  in  search- 
ing for  metals,  in  mining  at  the  siege  of  a  city,'  or 
in  forming  catacombs  fur  the  dead.4 

SYRMA  (aipfia),  which  properly  means  that 
which  is  drawn  or  dragged  (from  ovpu\  is  applied 
to  a  dress  with  a  train.  The  long  peplos  worn  by 
the  Trojan  matrons  was  consequently  a  dress  some- 
what of  this  kind.'  The  syrma,  however,  was  more 
especially  the  name  of  the  dress  worn  by  the  tragic 
actors,  which  bad  a  train  to  it  trailing  upon  the 
ground ;  whence  the  word  is  explained  by  Pollux* 
as  a  rpayuov  fopy/ia  imovpofttvov,  and  is  alluded  to 
by  Horace'  in  the  words 

"  traxitquc  vagtu  per  jndpila  vt*lem." 
Hence  we  find  tyrma  used  metaphorically  for  trage- 
dy itself* 

SYSSITIA  (raw™).  The  cnstom  of  taking 
the  principal  meal  of  the  day  in  public  prevailed  ex- 
tensively among  the  Greeks  from  very  early  ages. 
It  existed  not  only  with  the  Spartans  and  Cretans, 
smong  both  of  whom  it  was  kept  up  till  compara- 
tively recent  times,  but  also  at  Megara  in  the  age 
of  Theognis,'  and  at  Corinth  in  the  time  of  Perian- 
der,  who,  it  seems,  abolished  the  practice  as  being 
favourable  to  aristocracy.1*  Nor  was  it  confined  to 
the  Hellenic  nation ;  for,  according  to  Aristotle,"  it 
prevailed  still  earlier  among  the  CEnotrians  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  and  also  at  Carthage,  the  political 
and  social  institutions  of  which  state  resembled 
those  of  Sparta  and  Crete."  The  origin  of  the 
usage  cannot  be  historically  established,  but  it  seems 
reasonable  to  refer  it  to  infant  or  patriarchal  com- 
munities, the  members  of  which,  being  intimately 
connected  by  the  ties  of  a  close  political  union  and 
kindred,  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  lived 
together  almost  as  members  of  the  same  family. 
But,  however  and  wherever  it  originated,  the  natu- 
ral tendency  of  such  a  practice  was  to  bind  the 
citizens  of  a  state  in  the  closest  anion ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, we  find  that  at  Sparta  Lycurgas  availed 
himself  of  it  for  this  purpose,  though  we  cannot  de- 
termine with  any  certainty  whether  he  introduced 
it  there,  or  merely  perpetuated  and  regulated  an 
institution  which  the  Spartans  brought  with  them 
from  their  mother-country,  and  retained  at  Sparta  as 
being  suitable  to  their  position  and  agreeable  to 
their  national  habits.  The  latter  supposition  is 
perhaps  the  more  probable.  The  Cretan  usage 
Aristotle"  attributes  to  Minos ;  this,  however,  may 
06  considered  rather  "  the  philosopher's  opinion 
than  an  historical  tradition  :"  but  the  institution 
was  confessedly  of  so  high  antiquity,  that  the  Peto- 
ponnesian  colonists  may  well  be  supposed  to  have 
found  it  already  existing  in  Crete,  even  if  there  had 
been  no  Dorian  settlers  in  the  island  before  them.14 

The  Cretan  name  for  the  syssitia  was  'Artptla,1* 
the  singular  of  which  is  used  to  denote  the  building 
or  public  ball  where  they  were  given.  This  title 
affords  of  itself  a  sufficient  indication  that  they  were 
confined  to  men  and  youths  only :  a  conclusion  jus- 
tified and  supported  by  all  the  authorities  on  the 
subject.1*  It  is  not,  however,  improbable,  as  Hoeck" 


1.  (Hut.,  Do  Mm.,  p.  *0B4,  ad.  Staph.)-*-  (Herod,  I.,  17.)- 
t.  (Poljrwo.,  t.,  17.)— I.  (JStan,  H.  A,  Ti,  41  j  xri,  13.)— 5. 
(II,  Ti.,  4«.)  -  8.  (rii.,  87.)  —  7.  (Ep.  ad  Pia,  MS.  —  Compere 
Jut,  »lii,  «*».)— 8.  (Jot.,  xt,  ».— Mart,  it,  4».>— 8.  (t,  SOS.) 
10.  (Ariat,  Pol,  t,  9,  S.) — 11.  (PoL,  vii,  ».)— II.  (Id,  «.,  8.)— 
13.  (Id,  tu..  ».)-l4.  (Thirlwall,  Hiet.  of  Greece,  i,  p.  387.)— 
13.  (Ariel,  Pol,  u,  7.)— 18.  (Plat,  Lee,  Ti,  p.  780,  d.)-I7. 
•Crete,  iii,  a   133.) 


suggests,  that  in  some  of  the  Dorian  states  there 
were  syssitia  of  too  young  unmarried  women  as 
well  as  of  the  men.1  All  the  adult  citizens  partook 
of  the  .public  meals  among  the  Cretans,  and  were 
divided  into  companies  or  "  messes,"  called  'Ems- 
piai,  at  sometimes  hiiptta.*  These  divisions  were 
perhaps  originally  confined  to  persons  of  the  same 
house  and  kindred,  but  afterward  any  vacancies  in 
them  were  filled  op  at  the  discretion  of  the  mem 
here.'  The  divinity  worshipped  under  the  name  of 
Zri*  'Eraipeiot*  was  considered  to  preside  over 
them. 

According  to  Dosiadas,  who  wrote  a  history  of 
Crete,*  there  were  in  every  town  of  the  island 
(murraxoi)  two  ptiblio  buildings,  one  for  the  lodging 
of  strangers  (Koifufriiptw),  the  other  a  common  halt 
(uv6ptlov)  for  the  citizens.  In  the  latter  of  these 
the  syssitia  were  given,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  it 
were  placed  two  tables  for  the  entertainment  of 
foreign  guests  ((tputai  rpax-tfat),  a  circumstance 
deserving  of  notice,  as  indicating  the  extent  to 
which  the  Dorians  of  Crete  encouraged  mutual  in-, 
tereourse  and  hospitality.  Then  came  the  tables 
of  the  citizens.  But,  besides  these,  there  was  also 
a  third  table,  on  the  right  of  the  entrance,  dedicated 
to  Zri>r  (hitor,  and  perhaps  used  for  the  purpose  of 
making  offerings  and  libations  to  that  god. 

The  syssitia  of  the  Cretans  were  distinguished 
by  simplicity  and  temperance.  They  always  tat  at 
their  tables,  even  in  later  times,  when  the  custom 
of  reclining  had  been  introduced  at  Sparta.*  The 
entertainment  began  with  prayer  to  the  gods  and 
libations.1  Each  of  the  adult  citizens  received  an 
equal  portion  of  fare,  with  the  exception  of  the 
"  archon"  or  "  master  of  the  tables,"  who  was,  per- 
haps, in  ancient  times,  one  of  the  itoa/iot,  and  more 
recently  a  member  of  the  ytpuvia  or  council.  This 
magistrate  received  a  fourfold  portion ;  "  one  as  » 
common  citizen,  a  second  as  president,  a  third  fix 
the  house  or  building,  a  fourth  for  the  furniture" 
(ruv  oTtmov*) :  an  expression  from  which  it  would 
seem  that  the  care  of  the  building,  and  toe  provision 
of  the  necessary  utensils  and  furniture,  devolved 
noon  him.  The  management  of  all  the  tables  was 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  female  of  free  birth 
ft  upottrrr/cvid  njr  oswnrior  yvvi)%  who  openly  took 
the  best  fare,  and  presented  it  to  the  citizen  who 
was  most  eminent  in  the  council  or  the  field.  She 
had  three  or  four  male  assistants  under  her,  each 
of  whom,  again,  was  provided  with  two  menial  ser- 
vants (t*h)+6poL,  or  wood -carriers).  Strangers 
were  served  before  the  citizens,  and  even  before 
the  archon  or  president*  On  each  of  the  tables 
was  placed  a  cup  of  mixed  wine,  from  which  the 
messmates  of  the  same  company  drank.  At  the 
close  of  the  repast  this  was  replenished,  bat  alt  in- 
temperance was  strictly  forbidden  by  a  special  law." 

Till  they  had  reached  their  eighteenth  year,  when 
they  were  classed  in  the  iytXat,  the  youths  accom- 
panied their  fathers  to  the  syssitia  along  with  the 
orphans  of  the  deceased."  In  some  places  the 
youngest  of  the  orphans  waited  on  toe  men ;  in 
others  this  was  done  by  all  the  boys."  When  not 
thus  engaged,  they  were  seated  near  to  the  men  on 
a  lower  bench,  and  received  only  a  half  portion  of 
meat :  the  eldest  of  the  orphans  appear  to  have 
received  the  same  quantity  as  the  men,  but  of  a 
plainer  description  of  fore."  The  boys,  like  the 
men,  had  also  a  cup  of  mixed  wine  in  common, 
which,  however,  was  not  replenished  when  emptied. 


I.  (Compare  Prod,  Prth,  ii,  IS.)—!  (Athea,  it,  p.  143.)— 
3.  (Hoeck,  iii,  p.  138.) -4.  (Heerch,  a.  t.)— 4.  (Atom,  1. «.)— 8. 
(Cic,  Pro  Mur,  35.)— 7.  (Allien,  it,  p.  141,  >.)— 8.  (Heraclid. 
Pont,  iii.)  —  0.  (Id,  I.  e.)  — 10.  (Plat,  Mince,  p.  3*3.)-  II. 
(Hoeck,  iii,  p.  183 )— 18.  (Epbor.  ap.  Smb.,  x,  p.  483.)— 13 
(Aiken,  IT,  p.  141) 
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During  the  repast  a  general  cheerfulness  and  gayety 
prevailed,  which  were  enlivened  and  kept  up  by 
music  and  singing.1  It  was  followed  by  conversa- 
tion, which  was  first  directed  to  the  public  affairs 
of  the  state,  and  afterward  turned  on  valiant  deeds 
in  war  and  the  exploits  of  illustrious  men,  whose 
praises  might  animate  the  younger  hearers  to  an 
honourable  emulation.  While  listening  to  this  con- 
versation, the  youths  seem  to  have  been  arranged 
in  classes  (Mptla),  each  of  which  was  placed  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  an  officer  (icaidovo/ioc) 
especially  appointed  for  this  purpose,  so  that  the 
syssitia  were  thus  made  to  serve  important  political 
and  educational  ends. 

In  most  of  the  Cretan  cities  the  expenses  of  the 
syssitia  were  defrayed  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
public  lands  and  the  tribute  paid  by  the  Perioeci, 
the  money  arising  from  which  was  applied  partly  to 
the  service  of  the  gods  and  partly  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  all  the  citizens,  both  male  and  female,1  so 
that  in  this  respect  there  might  be  no  difference 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  From  the  statement 
of  Aristotle  compared  with  Dosiadas,'  it  appears 
probable  that  each  individual  received  his  separate 
share  of  the  public  revenues,  out  of  which  he  paid 
his  quota  to  the  public  table,  and  provided  with  the 
rest  for  the  support  of  the  females  of  his  family. 
This  practice,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
prevailed  exclusively  at  all  times  and  in  all  the 
cities  of  Crete.  In  Lyctns,  for  instance,  a  colony 
from  Sparta,  the  custom  was  different :  the  citizens 
of  that  town  contributed  to  their  respective  tables  a 
tenth  of  the  produce  of  their  estates  ;  a  practice 
which  may  be  supposed  to  have  obtained  in  other 
cities,  where  the  public  domains  were  not  sufficient 
to  defray  the  charges  of  the  syssitia.  But,  both  at 
Lyctus  and  elsewhere,  the  poorer  citizens  were  in 
all  probability  supported  at  the  public  cost. 

In  connexion  with  the  accounts  given  by  the 
ancient  authors  respecting  the  Cretan  syssitia,  there 
arises  a  question  of  some  difficulty,  viz.,  how  could 
one  building  accommodate  the  adult  citizens  and 
youths  of  such  towns  as  Lyctus  and  Gortyna  I  The 
lucstien  admits  of  only  two  solutions :  we  are  ei- 
ther misinformed  with  respect  to  there  being  only  one 
building  in  each  town  used  as  a  common  hall,  or 
the  number  of  Dorian  citizens  in  each  town  must 
have  been  comparatively  very  small. 

The  Spartan  syssitia  were  in  the  main  so  similar 
to  those  of  Crete,  that  one  was  said  to  be  borrowed 
from  the  other.4  In  later  times  they  were  called 
tudina,  or  the  "spare  meals,"  a  term  which  is 
probably  a  corruption  of  ftXina,  the  love-feasts,  a 
word  corresponding  to  the  Cretan  tratptta.*  An- 
ciently they  were  called  ivdpela,  as  in  Crete.'  They 
differed  from  the  Cretan  in  the  following  respects. 
Instead  of  the  expenses  of  the  tables  being  defrayed 
out  of  the  public  revenues,  every  head  of  a  family 
was  obliged  to  contribute  a  certain  portion  at  his 
own  cost  and  charge ;  those  who  were  not  able  to 
do  so  were  excluded  from  the  public  tables.!  The 
guests  were  divided  into  companies  generally  of 
fifteen  persons  each,  and  all  vacancies  were  filled 
ui>  by  ballot,  in  which  unanimous  consent  was  in- 
i  dispensable  for  election.  No  persons,  not  even  the 
kir.gs,  were  allowed  what  was  called  an  tyittroc 
iptpa,'  or  excused  from  attendance  at  the  public 
tables,  except  for  some  satisfactory  reason,  as 
when  engaged  in  a  sacrifice  or  a  chase,  in  which 
latter  case  the  individual  was  required  to  send' a 


1.  (Alcman  ap.  Strab.,  1.  e.)— t.  (Aritt.,  Pol.,  ii.,  7,  4.)— 3. 
(Athen.,  I.  c.)— 4.  (Ariel.,  Pol.,  Ii.,  7.)— ».  (GSttling  id  Ariet., 
CEcon.,  p.  190.— MMler,  Dor.,  ir.,  3,  $  3.)— «.  (Plat.,  Ljrcur.,  c. 
18.1—7  (Ariat.,  Pol.,  ii.,  7,  4  )— 8.  (Heeych.,  •.  v.)— *.  (Plot., 
I  c  — Agie,  c.  10.) 
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present  to  his  table.  Each  person  was  supplied 
with  a  cup  of  mixed  wine,  which  was  filled  agaia 
when  required ;  but  drinking  to  excess  was  prohib- 
ited at  Sparta  as  well  as  in  Crete.  The  repast  was 
of  a  plain  and  simple  character,  and  the  contribution 
of  each  member  of  a  mess  or  teMnit  was  settled 
by  law.1  The  principal  dish  was  the  uiXac  (mioft 
or  black  broth,  with  pork.*  The  firaicArv,  or  after- 
meal  (from  the  Doric  iiOav,  a  meal),  was,  however, 
more  varied,  and  richly  supplied  by  presents  of 
game,  poultry,  fruit,  etc.,  and  other  delicacies,  which 
no  one  was  allowed  to  purchase.  (Vid.  Aiclor.) 
Moreover,  the  entertainment  was  enlivened  by 
cheerful  conversation,  though  on  public  matters.' 
Singing,  also,  was  frequently  introduced,  as  we 
learn  from  Alcman4  that  "at  the  banquets  and 
drinking  entertainments  of  the  men  it  was  fit  for  the 
guests  to  sing  the  paean."  The  arrangements  were 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  polemarchs. 

The  use  and  purposes  of  the  institutions  de- 
scribed above  are  very  manifest.  They  united  the 
citizens  by  the  closest  ties  of  intimacy  and  anion, 
making  them  consider  themselves  as  members  of 
one  family,  and  children  of  one  and  the  same  moth- 
er, the  state.  They  maintained  a  strict  and  perfect 
separation  between  the  higher  and  the  subject  class- 
es, both  at  Sparta  and  in  Crete,  and  kept  up  in  the 
former  a  consciousness  of  their  superior  worth  and 
station,  together  with  a  strong  reeling  of  national 
ity.  At  Sparta,  also,  they  were  eminently  useful  in 
a  military  point  of  view  ;  for  the  members  of  the 
syssitia  were  formed  into  corresponding  military  di- 
visions, and  fought  together  in  the  field,  as  they  had 
lived  together  at  home,  with  more  bravery  and  a 
keener  sense  of  shame  (aiduf )  than  could  have  been 
the  case  with  merely  chance  comrades.'  Moreover, 
"  they  gave  an  efficacy  to  the  power  of  public  opin- 
ion which  must  have  nearly  superseded  the  neces- 
sity of  penal  laws."*  With  respect  to  their  polit- 
ical tendencies,  they  were  decidedly  arranged  upon 
aristocratical  principles,  though  no  individual  of 
a  company  or  mess  was  looked  upon  as  superior 
to  his  fellows.  Plutarch'  accordingly  calls  them 
awtSpia  uptoTOKpaTuui,  or  aristocratical  meetings, 
and  compares  them  with  the  Prytaneium  and  Thes- 
mothesium  at  Athens. 

The  simplicity  and  sobriety,  which  were  in  early 
times  the  characteristics  both  of  the  Spartan  and 
Cretan  syssitia,  were  afterward,  in  Sparta  at  least, 
supplanted  by  luxury  and  effeminate  indulgence. 
The  change  was  probably  gradual,  but  the  kings 
Areus  and  Acrotatus  (B.C.  300)  are  recorded  as 
having  been  mainly  instrumental  in  accelerating  it 
The  reformer  Agis  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  re- 
store the  old  order  of  things,  and  perished  in  the 
attempt.*  In  his  days  Sparta  contained  4600  fam- 
ilies, out  of  which  he  proposed  to  make  fifteen  sys- 
sitia, whence  Miiller  infers  that  formerly,  when  the 
number  of  families  was  9000,  the  number  of  syssi- 
tia was  thirty,  and,  consequently,  that  Herodotus, 
when  he  spoke  of  Lycurgus  having  instituted  the 
"  syssitia"  for  war,  alluded  to  the  larger  divisions, 
and  not  the  single  banqueting  companies;  a  con- 
clusion justified  by  the  context.  Muller,  moreover, 
supposes  that  in  this  sense  the  syssitia  at  Sparta 
corresponded  to  the  divisions  of  the  state  called 
obae,  and  sometimes  foarpicu,  which  were  also  thir- 
ty in  number.' 


1.  (Wachemath,  ii.,  1, 14.— Plot.,  L  <?.)— 3.  (Athen,  It.,  p.  141.) 
—3.  (Xan.,  Rap.  Laeon.,  t..  *.)— 4.  (Frag.,  31.)— 4.  (Herod.,  i , 
0J.1— 8.  (ThirlweU,  i.,_p.  389.)— 7.  (Qua*.  Srmp.,  Tii.,  p.  333.) 
— &  (Plot.,  Agie  and  Cleom.)— 0.  (Doriane,  lii.,  5,  (  S,  and  13, 
I)  4.— Hoeck,  Crete,  iii.,  p.  130-139.—  HaUman'i  Anfenge,  4  13B 
— Thirl  well,  Hiet.  of  Greece,  i.,  p.  368  and  SSI— Hermann,  Lebr 
bach  der  Oriech.  Staati.,  t  33  and  38.) 
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TABERNA. 


T.  e. 

•TABANTS.  ( Vid.  (Estbus.) 
TABELL? ,  <«««.  of  TABULA,  a  Billet  or  Tablet, 
with  which  each  citizen  and  judex  Toted  in  the 
comitia  and  courts  of  justice.  In  the  comitia,  if 
the  business  was  the  passing  of  a  law,  each  citizen 
was  provided  with  two  tabellte,  one  inscribed  V.  R., 
i  «.,  Uti  Rogat,  "  I  rote  for  the  law,"  the  other  in- 
rcribed  A.,  i. «.,  Antiquo,  "  I  am  for  the  old  law."1 
If  the  business  was  the  election  of  a  magistrate, 
each  citizen  was  supplied  with  one  tablet,  on  which 
the  names  of  the  candidates  were  written,  or  the 
initials  of  their  names,  as  some  suppose  from  the 
oration  Pro  Domo,  c.  43  "J  the  Toter  then  placed  a 
mark  (punctum)  against  the  one  for  whom  lie  voted, 
whence  puncta  are  spoken  of  in  the  sense  of  votes.* 
For  farther  particulars  respecting  the  voting  in  the 
comitia,  see  Dibibitobbs  and  Sitilla. 

The  judices  were  provided  with  three  tabellte, 
one  of  which  was  marked  with  A.,  i.  «.,  Abtolvo, 
'•  I  acquit ;"  the  second  with  C,  t.  «.,  Condemno, 
"  I  condemn  ;"  and  the  third  with  N.  L,  i.  e,  Non 
Liquet,  "It  is  not  clear  to  me."  The  first  of 
these  was  called  lobelia  absolutoria,  and  the  second 
lobelia  damnatoria,*  and  hence  Cicero*  calls  the 
former  Utera  ubuorui,  and  the  latter  Ultra  trulit. 
It  would  seem  that  in  some  trials  the  tabells  were 
marked  with  the  letters  L.  D.  respectively,  i.  «., 
Libero  and  Damno,  since  we  find  on  a  denarius  of 
the  Csslian  gens  a  tabella  marked  with  the  letters 
L.  D. ;  and  as  we  know  that  the  vote  by  ballot  in 
cases  of  perduellio  was  first  introduced  by  C.  Ceeli- 
us  Caldus  {vid.  Tabellaxls  Leoes),  the  tabella  on 
the  coin  undoubtedly  refers  to  that  event.  There 
is  also  a  passage  in  Cesar*  which  seems  to  inti- 
mate that  these  initial  letters  were  sometimes 
marked  on  the  tabellte :  "  Unam  fore  tabeUam,  qui 
kberandot  omni  periculo  eemerent ;  alteram,  qui  capi- 
Iw  damnarent,"  dec.* 

The  cut  annexed  contains  a 
copy  of  a  coin  of  the  Cassia  n 
gens,  in  which  a  man  wearing 
a  toga  is  represented  in  the  act 
of  placing  a  tabella  marked  with 
the  letter  A.  («'.  «.,  abtolvo)  in  the 
cista.  The  letter  on  the  tabella 
is  evidently  intended  for  A. 

For  the  other  meanings  of  Ta- 
bella, see  Tabula. 
TABELLA'RLE  LEGES,  the  laws  by  which  the 
ballot  was  introduced  in  voting  in  the  comitia.  As 
to  the  ancient  mode  of  voting  at  Rome,  see  Sur- 
rsAGioM.  There  were  four  enactments  known  by 
the  name  of  Tabellarite  Leges,  which  are  enumer- 
ated by  Cicero.'  They  are  mentioned  below  ao- 
cordiDg  to  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  were 
passed. 

1.  Gambia  Lex,  proposed  by  the  tribune  Gabini- 
us  B.C.  189,  introduced  the  ballot  in  the  election  of 
magistrates,*  whence  Cicero*  calls  the  tabella  "  tin- 
dcx  tacita  bitrtattt." 

3.  Cassia  Lax,  proposed  by  the  tribune  L.  Cas- 
sias Longinns  B.C.  187,  introduced  the  ballot  in  the 
"judicium  popnli,"  with  the  exception  of  cases  of 
perduellio.  The  "judicium  populi"  undoubtedly 
applies  to  cases  tried  in  the  comitia  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  {vid.  Judex,  p.  651,  668),  al- 
though Emesti"  wishes  to  give  a  different  interpre- 
tation to  the  words.    This  law  was  supported  by 
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I.  (Compere  Cie.  adAtt,  i,14.>— 1.  (Cie,  Pro  Plane,  IS.)— 
t.  (Soot,  Octar,  33.)—  4.  (Pro  Mil., «.)—».  (Bell.  Cit,  Hi., 
S3.)  — S.  (Compare  Spanhniai,  Nanuun,  ii.,  p.  19V.)— 7.  (Do 
Lea,*.,  ii.,  It  1—4  (Cie,  1.  ».)—».  (Axr,  ii.,  I.)— 10.  (falei 
Lew) 


Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  for  which  he  was 
censured  by  the  aristocratical  party.1 

3.  Papiria  Lex,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C.  Pa- 
pirius  Carbo  B.C.  131, .introduced  the  ballot  in  the 
enactment  and  repeal  of  laws.* 

4.  CaaiA  Lex,  proposed  by  C.  Ctelius  Caldus 
B.C.  108,  introduced  the  ballot  in  cases  of  perduel- 
lio, which  had  been  excepted  in  the  Cassian  law.* 

There  was  also  a  law  brought  forward  by  Mariua 
B.C.  119,  which  was  intended  to  secure  freedom 
and  order  in  voting.* 

TABELLA'RIUS,  a  Letter-carrier.  As  the  Ro- 
mans had  no  public  post,  they  were  obliged  to  em- 
ploy special  messengers,  who  were  called  tabtUarii, 
to  convey  their  letters  (tabella,  liter*),  when  they 
had  not  an  opportunity  of  sending  them  otherwise.* 

TABE'LLIO,  a  Notary.*  Under  the  Empire  the 
tabelliones  succeeded  to  the  business  of  the  scribes 
in  the  times  of  the  Republic.  (Vid.  Sckibs.) 
They  were  chiefly  employed  in  drawing  up  legal 
documents,  and  for  this  purpose  usually  took  theii 
stations  in  the  market-places  of  towns.1  They 
formed  a  special  order  in  the  state.* 

TABERNA  is  defined  by  Ulpian  as  any  kind  oi 
building  fit  to  dwell  in,  "  nempe  ex  eo,  quod  labulit 
clauditur,"  or,'  according  to  the  more  probable  ety- 
mology of  Festus,  because  it  was  made  of  planks." 
Festus"  asserts  that  this  was  the  most  ancient  kind 
of  abode  used  among  the  Romans,  and  that  it  was 
from  the  early  use  of  such  dwellings  that  the  words 
taberna  and  tabernaeulum  were  applied  to  military 
tents,  though  the  latter  were  constructed  of  skins. 
We  know  very  little  of  the  form  and  materials  of 
the  ancient  tents ;  but  we  may  infer,  from  the  no- 
tices we  have  of  tbem,  that  tbey  were  generally 
composed  of  a  covering  of  skins,  partly  supported  by 
wooden  props,  and  partly  stretched  on  ropes.  Some- 
times, in  a  permanent  camp,  they  may  have  been 
constructed  entirely  of  planks ;  and  sometimes,  in 
cases  of  emergency,  garments  and  rushes  were 
spread  over  any  support  that  could  be  obtained." 
From  taberna,  when  used  in  this  sense,  are  derived 
tabernaeulum,  the  more  common  name  of  a  tent,  and 
Contvbeerai.es. 

The  usual  name  of  taberna  is  a  »hop.  Neithei 
the  ancient  authors  nor  the  remains  of  Pompeii 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  tradesmen  often  had  their 
shops  forming  parts  of  their  houses,  as  with  us.  A 
few  bouses  are  indeed  found  at  Pompeii  entirely  de 
voted  to  the  purposes  of  trade,  consisting,  that  is, 
of  the  shop  and  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  trades- 
man and  his  family. 

Most  commonly,  the  shops  formed  a  part  of  a 
large  house,  to  the  owner  of  which  they  belonged, 
and  were  by  him  let  ont  to  tradesmen.  (Vid. 
House,  Roman,  p.  619.)  Some  of  the  shops  round 
a  house  were  retained  by  the  owner  for  the  sale  of 
the  produce  of  his  estates.  This  arrangement  of 
the  shops  was  probably  an  improvement  on  an  older 
plan  of  placing  them  against  the  walls  of  houses. 
Even  under  the  emperors  we  find  that  shops  were 
built  out  so  far  into  the  street  as  to  obstruct  the 
thoroughfare.  Martial"  mentions  an  edict  of  Domi- 
tian  by  which  the  practice  was  put  down,  and  the 
shops  were  confined  within  the  areas  of  the  houses 

The  following  are  the  rr.-*t  remarkable  classes  of 
shops  of  which  we  have  notices  or  remains : 

1.  Shops  for  the  sale  of  wine,  hot  drinks,  and 
ready-dressed  meat.    ( Vid.  Caupona.) 


1.  (Cie.,  De  Let,  iii.,  18.— Brut,  Si,  87.— Pro  Sextio,  48.— 
Aacoa.  in  Cornel.,  p.  78,  ed.  Orelli.)— S.  (Cie.,  De  Lea.,  iii.,  It.) 
—3.  (Cie., I.e.)— ».  (Cie,  De  Lea.,  iii.,  17.— Plut.,  Mar.,  4.h 
t.  (Cie,  Phil.,  ii.,  31.— Cie.  ad  Fam,  iii.,  IS:  lir.,  S3.)— t 
(8uidaa,  •.  t.)— 7.  (Cod.,  It,  lit.  II, a.  17.— Noreli,  73,  c.  5,  Ac 
—8.  (Cothof.  ad  Cod.  Theod.,  iii,  tit.  I,  a.  3.)— 9.  (Dig.  SO,  ft 
10,  ♦  183.)— 10.  (Featoa,  a.  ».  Contuheroalea,  Taberoacttla.)— 1 
(a.  «.  Adtiberoalie.)— IS.  (Lipeitu,  De  Milil.  Rom,  in  '•pet 
p.  1M-IU.)— 13.  (Tii.,  SI.) 
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X  Bakers'  shop*.  Of  these  several  hare  been 
found  at  Pompeii,  containing  the  mill  as  well  as  the 
other  implements  for  making  bread.  (VuL.  Mola, 
Pistob.) 

3.  Booksellers'  shops.    ( Vid.  Bjbuopoli.) 

4.  Barbers'  and  hairdressers'  shops.    ( Vid.  Bab- 

BA.> 

TABERNA'CULUM.  ( Vid.  Tabbbha,  Tbmflum.) 
TABLITJUM.  ( Vid.  Hoosb,  Romah,  p.  617.) 
TA'BULu£.  This  word  properly  means  planks 
or  boards,  whence  it  is  applied  to  several  objects, 
as  gaming-tables,'  pictures,*  but  more  especially  to 
tablets  used  for  writing,  of  which  alone  we  hare  to 
speak  here.  The  name  of  tabulae  was  applied  to 
any  flat  substance  used  for  writing  upon,  whether 
stone  or  metal,  or  wood  covered  with  wax.  Livy,* 
indeed,  distinguishes  between  tabula  and  eera,  by 
the  former  of  which  he  seems  to  mean  tablets  of 
stone  and  metal ;  but  tabula  and  tabella  more  fre- 
quently signify  waxen  tablets  (tabula  cerata),  which 
were  thin  pieces  of  wood,  usually  of  an  oblong 
shape,  covered  over  with  wax  (eera).  The  wax 
was  written  on  by  means  of  the  stilus.  (Vid.  Sti- 
lus.) These  tabulae  were  sometimes  made  of  ivory 
and  citron-wood,4  but  generally  of  the  wood  of  a 
more  common  tree,  as  the  beech,  fir,  4c.  The 
outer  sides  of  the  tablets  consisted  merely  of  the 
wood  ;  it  was  only  the  inner  sides  that  were  cov- 
ered over  with  wax.  They  were  fastened  to- 
gether at  the  backs  by  means  of  wires,  which  an- 
swered the  purpose  of  hinges,  so  that  they  opened 
and  shut  like  our  books ;  and  to  prevent  the  wax  of 
one  tablet  rubbing  against  the  wax  of  the  other, 
there  was  a  raised  margin  around. each,  as  is  clear- 
.'y  seen  in  the  woodcut  on  p.  93S.  There  were 
sometimes  two,  three,  four,  five,  or  even  more 
tablets  fastened  together  in  the  above-mentioned 
manner  Two  snch  tablets  were  called  diptycka 
( Simvxa ),  which  merely  means  "  twice-folded" 
(from  nriaau,  "  to  fold"),  whence  we  have  irmrriw, 
or,  with  the  r  omitted,  vvktiov.  The  Latin  word 
juigillarcs,  which  is  the  name  frequently  given  to 
tablets  covered  with  wax,'  may  perhaps  be  connect- 
ed with  the  same  root,  though  it  is  usually  derived 
from  jmgiUut,  because  they  were  small  enough  to 
lie  held  in  the  hand.  Such  tablets  are  mentioned  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  who  speaks  of  a  irtvcf 
mvarbf*  (Vtd.  Diptyoha.)  Three  tablets  fastened 
together  were  called  triptyeha  (Tpiirrvxa),  which 
Martial'  translates  by  triplieea  (eera) ;  in  the  same 
way  we  also  read  of  pentaptycha  (nevraim>xa),  called 
by  Martial'  quintuplice*  (eera),  and  of  polyptycha 
(nokiwrvxa)  or  multiplicea  (eera).  The  pages  of 
these  tablets  were  frequently  called  by  the  name  of 
eera  alone  ;  thus  we  read  of  prima  eera,  altera  eera, 
"  first  page,"  "  second  page.'"  In  tablets  contain- 
ing important  legal  documents,  especially  wills,  the 
outer  edges  were  pierced  through  with  holes  (fora- 
mina), through  which  a  triple  thread  (linum)  was 
passed,  and  upon  -which  a  seal  was  then  placed. 
This  was  intended  to  guard  against  forgery  ;  and,  if 
it  was  not  done,  such  documents  were  null  and 
void."    (Vid.  TsrrAMSNTUM.) 

Waxen  tablets  were  used  among  the  Romans  for 
almost  every  species  of  writing  where  great  length 
was  not  required.  Thus  letters  were  frequently 
written  upon  them,  which  were  secured  by  being 
fastened  together  with  packthread  and  sealed  with 
wax.  Accordingly,  we  read  in  Plautus,"  when  a 
letter  is  to  be  written, 

"  Effer  cito  ttilum,  eeram,  el  tabeUat,  el  linum." 


I.  (Jut.,  i.,  *).)-«.  (Cic,  Da  Fin.,  t.,  I .— Proport.,  t.,  *,  SB.) 
i.  (i.,  S4.)—  4.  (Mart.,  iir.,  J,  8.)  —  5.  (Mart.,  xi».,  1.  —  Gal!., 
ifii.,  ».— Plin.,  Ep.,  i.,  0.)— 6.  (11,  vi..  16».(— 7.  (iir.,  «.)■  " 
(liv.,  4.)— 9.  (Compare  Sort.,  Nar.,  17.)— 10.  (id.,  L 
\i,.  S.  R.,  ».,  35,  t  6.)  -II.  (Barer.,,!..  •»..  4.  64.1 
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The  sealing  is  mentioned  afterward.1  Tabula;  aae 
tabellae  are  therefore  used  in  the  sense  of  let- 
ters." Love-letters  were  written  on  very  small 
tablets  called  vitetliom,'  of  which  word,  however, 
we  do  not  know  the  meaning.  Tablets  of  this  kind 
are  presented  by  Amor  to  Polyphemus  on  an  an- 
cient painting.' 

Legal  documents,  and  especially  wills,  were  al- 
most always  written  on  waxen  tablets,  as  mention- 
ed above.  Such  tablets  were  also  used  for  ac 
counts,  in  which  a  person  entered  what  he  received 
and  expended  (tabida  or  codex  accepti  tl  expemfl), 
whence  nova  tabula  mean  an  abolition  of  debts,  ei- 
ther wholly  or  in  part*  The  above  are  merely  in- 
stances of  the  extensive  use  of  waxen  tablets  :  it 
is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  subject  farther.  Re- 
specting the  tabula  publics,  see  Tabdlabioh. 

Two  ancient  waxen  tablets  have  been  discovered 
in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  one  in  a  gold 
mine  four  or  five  miles  from  the  village  of  Abrud- 
banyfc  in  Transylvania,  and  the  other  in  a  gold  mine 
in  the  village  itself.  Of  this  interesting  discovery 
an  account  has  been  published  by  Massmann  in  a 
work  entitled  "  Isibellus  Aurariut,  rive  Tabula  Ce- 
rala, et  antiquiaaima  el  unite  Jtomana  in  Fodina  Au- 
raria  apud  Abrudbanyam,  cppidulum  Tramayhanum, 
nuper  reperta,"  Lipsiae  (1841).  An  account  of 
these  tablets,  taken  from  Massmann's  description, 
will  serve  aa  a  commentary  on  what  has  been  said 
above.  Both  the  tabulae  are  triptyeha,  that  is,  con- 
sisting of  three  tablets  each.  One  is  made  of  fir 
wood,  the  other  of  beech  wood,  and  each  is  about 
the  size  of  what  we  call  a  small  octavo.  The  out- 
er part  of  the  two  outside  tablets  of  each  exhibits 
the  plain  surface  of  the  wood,  the  inner  part  is  cov- 
ered with  wax,  which  is  now  almost  of  a  black  col- 
our, and  is  surrounded  with  a  raised  maigin.  The 
middle  tablet  has  wax  on  both  sides,  with  a  margin 
around  each,  so  that  each  of  the  two  tabulae  con- 
tains four  sides  or  four  pages  covered  with  wax 
The  edges  are  pierced  through,  that  they  might  be 
fastened  together  by  means  of  a  thread  passed 
through  them.  The  wax  is  not  thick  in  either ;  it 
is  thinner  oh  the  beechen  tabulae,  in  which  the  sti- 
lus of  the  writer  has  sometimes  cut  through  the 
wax  into  the  wood.  There  are  letters  on  both  of 
them,  but  on  the  beechen  tabulae  they  are  few  and 
indistinct ;  the  beginning  of  the  first  tablet  contains 
some  Greek  letters,  but  they  are  succeeded  by  a 
long  set  of  letters  in  unknown  characters.  The 
writing  on  the  tabulae  made  of  firwood  is  both 
greater  in  quantity,  and  in  a  much  better  state  of 
preservation.  It  is  written  in  Latin,  and  is  a  copy 
of  a  document  relating  to  some  business  connected 
with  a  collegium.  The  name  of  the  consuls  is  giv- 
en, which  determines  its  date  to  be  A.D.  169.  One 
of  the  moat  extraordinary  things  connected  with  it 
is,  that  it  is  written  from  right  to  left.  The  writing 
begins  on  what  we  should  call  the  last  or  fourth 
page,  and  ends  at  the  bottom  of  the  third ;  and  by 
some  strange  good  fortune  it  has  happened  that  the 
same  document  is  written  over  again,  beginning  on 
the  second  page  and  ending  at  the  bottom  of  the 
first,  so  that  where  the  writing  is  effaced  or  doubt- 
ful in  the  one,  it  is  usually  supplied  or  explained  by 
the  other. 

Waxen  tablets  continued  to  be  used  in  Europe 
for  the  purposes  of  writing  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  but 
the  oldest  of  these  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
belongs  to  the  year  1301  A.D.,  and  is  preserved  in 
the  Florentine  museum. 

The  tablets  used  in  voting  in  the  comitia  and  the 


1.  (I-  80.— Compan  Cio.  in  Catil.,  in.,  ».)  —  S.  (Ovid.  Mat, 
ix.,  5«.)— *.  (Mart.,  xi».,  8, ».)— 4.  (Mua.  Borfaon.,  i.,  t»».  *.)- 
».  (Cic,  Pro  Roao.  Cont,  «.)-«.  [Snt,  Jul,  4t-—  fte..  Da 
Off.,  li.,  33.) 
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otturU  of  justice  were  also  called  tabula  as  well  as 
tabellae.    (Vis".  Tabella.) 

TABULA'RII  were  notaries  or  accountants,  who 
are  first  mentioned  under  this  name  in  the  time  of 
the  Empire.1  Public  notaries,  who  had  the  charge 
of  public  documents,  were  also  called  tabularii,'  and 
these  seem  to  have  differed  from  the  tabeUiones  in 
the  circumstance  that  the  latter  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  custody  of  the  public  registers.  Public 
tabularii  were  first  established  by  M.  Antoninus  in 
the  provinces,  who  ordained  that  the  births  of  all 
children  were  to  be  announced  to  the  tabularii  with- 
in thirty  days  from  the  birth.'  Respecting  the  oth- 
er duties  of  the  public  tabularii,  see  Cod.  Theod., 
vui.,  tit.  2,  and  Gothrofr.,  ad  ioc. 

TABULA'RIUM,  a  place  where  the  public  rec- 
ords (tabula  publico;)  were  kept.4  These  records 
were  of  various  kinds,  as,  for  instance,  senatua  con- 
sult*, tabula:  censorhe,  registers  of  births,  deaths, 
of  the  names  of  those  who  assumed  the  toga  viri- 
lis,  dec.'  There  were  various  tabularia  at  Rome, 
all  of  which  were  in  temples;  we  find  mention 
made  of  tabularia  in  the  temples  of  the  nymphs,* 
of  Lucina,  of  Juventus,  of  Libitina,  of  Ceres,  and 
more  especially  in  that  of  Saturn,  which  was  also 
the  public  treasury.7    ( Vid.  jEbabicm.) 

A  tabularium  was  also  called  by  other  names,  as 
grammatopkylacium,  archmm,  or  archivum.*  In  a 
private  house  the  name  of  tablmum  was  given  to 
the  place  where  the  ferruly-records  and  archives 
were  kept.     ( Vid.  Hodsb,  Rohan,  p.  617.) 

TjEUA  or  TEDA  (6att,  Alt.  6ft,  dim.  iailm), 
a  light  of  firwood,  called  on  this  account  pinea 
lada.'  Before  the  adoption  of  the  more  artificial 
modes  of  obtaining  light,  described  under  Candela, 
Ellychnidm,  Fax,  Funale,  and  Loceeha,  the  in- 
habitants of  Grecee  and  Asia  Minor  practised  the 
following  method,  which  still  prevails  in  those 
countries,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  which 
abound  in  forests  of  pines."  A  tree  having  been  se- 
lected of  the  species  Pious  Maritima,  Lam.,  which 
was  called  irevai  by  the  ancient  Greeks  from  the 
i  une  of  Homer,' '  and  which  retains  this  name,  with 
a  slight  change  in  its  termination,  to  the  present  day, 
a  large  incision  was  made  near  its  root,  causing  the 
turpentine  to  flow  so  as  to  accumulate  in  its  vicin- 
ity. This  highly  resinous  wood  was  called  Sac,  i. 
«.,  torch-wood ;  a  tree  so  treated  was  called  b/ia- 
oat,  the  process  itself  tvAo&oiv  or  iaiovpyclv,  and 
the  workmen  employed  in  the  manufacture,  daiovp- 
yoi.  After  the  lapse  of  twelve  months,  the  portion 
thus  impregnated  was  cut  out  and  divided  into 
suitable  lengths.  This  was  repeated  for  three  suc- 
cessive years,  and  then,  as  the  tree  began  to  decay, 
the  heart  of  the  trunk  was  extracted,  and  the  roots 
were  dug  up  for  the  same  purpose."  These  strips 
of  resinous  pinewood  are  now  called  Saiia  by  the 
Greeks  of  Mount  Ida." 

When  persons  went  out  at  night  they  took  these 
lights  in  their  hands,"  more  particularly  in  a  nup- 
tial procession."  Hence  tadafelicu  signified  "  a 
happy  marriage  ;""  and  these  lights,  no  less  than 
proper  torches,  are  attributed  to  Love  and  Hy-nen." 


I.  I8«ii.,  Ep.,  88.— Dif .  11,  lit.  6, a.  7 ;  90,  tit,  13,  a.  1,  t  «.)— 
X.  (Mi*.  41,  tit.  6,  a.  1.)  -  S.  (Capital.,  M.  Allan., ».)— i.  (Cic, 
Pro  C.  Rabir.,1 ;  Pro  Arch.,  4.) —S.  (Fit  Abnun.  ad  Cie.,  Mil., 
*;.)— 6.  (Cic,  Pro  Mil.,  *7.>— 7.  (Sot.  ad  Vir*\,  Oeor*.,  ii.,90*. 
-  -Capitol.,  M.  Anton., ».)— 8.  (Dig.  48,  tit.  IS,  a.  ».>-£  (Carol!., 
In.,  IS.— Orid,  Fart.,  ii.,  SS8.)— 10.  (FeBowe,  Em.  in  Asia  Mi- 
aor,  p.  140,  333-StS.)— 1 1,  (n.,  ».,  404 ;  zxiii,  1*8.)— 1*.  (Tne- 
wta.,  H.  P.,  i.,  M  I ;  >«•.  M  ».  »  i  ■*••  !•.♦•;  ».,  X  •  *,  3. 
-Ataen.,  xr.,  700,/.)  —  11.  (Hunt  and  Sibtnorp,  in  Walpole'e 
Mem.,  p.  1*0,  M4.)-I4.  (Ariet.,  EeolsL,  088,  970.)— IS.  (Hum., 
II  mil.,  40*.— Has.,  Sent.,  179—  Arietoph.,  Pu,  1317.— Orid, 
Mac.,  It,  MS.— Id.,  Fan.,  n  ,  *».)— 16.  (Catullus,  61,  ».— 
Compare  Pmdast.,  c.  Sjrmm.,  n.,  166.)—  17.  (Orid,  Met.,  i»., 

'se.) 

r.  D 


It  was  usual  to  olace  three  at  tides  as  oAVnngt 
in  the  temples,  especially  at  the  great  festivals.1 

Having  been  previously  burned  into  charcoal, 
they  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of  lampblati.  or 
Atramentum.1 

T.SNIA  or  TAINIA.     ( Vid.  Vitta,  Strontium.) 

•II.  The  Ctfola  Tama,  L.,  or  Tape-fish.  It  is  so 
called  from  its  being  slender  like  a  riband.  Ron- 
delet  describes  two  species  of  it.' 

TAGUS  (raydt),  a  leader  or  general,  was  more 
especially  the  name  of  the  military  leader  of  the 
Thessalians.  Under  this  head  it  is  proposed  to 
give  a  short  account  of  the  Thessalian  constitution. 

The  Thessalians  were  a  Thesprotian  tribe,4  and 
originally  came  from  the  Thesprotian  Ephyra.  Un- 
der the  guidance  of  leaders  who  are  said  to  have 
been  descendants  of  Hercules,  they  invaded  the 
western  part  of  the  country,  afterward  called  Thes- 
saly,  and  drove  out  or  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
PenesUe,  or  bondsmen,  the  ancient  ^Eolian  inhab- 
itants (fir»  rdre  piv  AloXlia,  m  ii  Oerraixav  naXao- 
utmpi1).  The  Thessalians  afterward  spread  over 
the  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  took  possession 
of  the  most  fertile  districts,  and  compelled  the 
Peraebi,  Magnetes,  Achaean  Phthiotte,  and  other 
neighbouring  people  to  submit  to  their  authority 
and  to  pay  them  tribute.'  The  population  of  Thes- 
saly  therefore  consisted,  like  that  of  Laconica,  of 
three  distinct  classes.  1.  The  Penestae,  whose 
condition  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  He- 
lots. ( Vid.  Penestai.)  2.  The  subject  people,  who 
inhabited  the  districts  which  were  not  occupied  by 
the  Thessalian  invaders.  They  paid  tribute,  as 
stated  above,  but  were  personally  free,  though  they 
had  no  share  in  the  government.  Tbey  corre- 
sponded to  the  Perioeci  of  Laconica,  by  which  name 
they  are  called  by  Xenophon.'  (Vid.  Pkkkeci.) 
3.  The  Thessalian  conquerors,  who  alone  had  any 
share  in  the  public  administration,  and  whose  lands 
were  cultivated  by  the  Penestae. 

For  some  time  after  the  conquest  Thessaly  seems 
to  have  been  governed  by  kings  of  the  race  of  Her- 
cules, who  may,  however,  have  been  only  the  heads 
of  the  great  aristocratical  families,  invested  with 
the  supreme  power  for  a  certain  time.  Under  one 
of  these  princes,  named  Aleuas,  the  country  was 
divided  into  four  districts,  Phthiotis,  Histiaeotis, 
Thessaliotis,  and  Pelasgiotis.'  This  division  con- 
tinued till  the  latest  titnes  of  Thessalian  history, 
and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  it  was  not 
merely  a  nominal  one.  Each  district  may  perhaps 
have  regulated  its  affairs  by  some  kind  of  provin- 
cial council,  but  respecting  the  internal  government 
of  each  we  are  almost  entirely  in  the  dark.* 

When  occasion  required,  a  chief  magistrate  was 
elected  under  the  name  of  tagus  (rayit).  whose 
commands  were  obeyed  by  all  the  four  districts. 
He  is  sometimes  called  king  (fiaaiXtif"),  and  some- 
times apxtt."  His  command  was  of  a  military 
rather  than  of  a  civil  nature,  and  he  seems  only  to 
have  heen  appointed  when  there  was  a  war,  or  one 
was  apprehended.  Pollux,"  accordingly,  in  bis  list 
of  military  designations,  classes  together  the  breo- 
tarchs  of  the  Thebans,  the  king  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, the  polemarch  of  the  Athenians  (in  reference 
to  his  original  duties),  and  the  tagus  of  the  Thessa- 
lians. We  do  not  know  the  extent  of  the  power 
which  the  tagus  possessed  constitutionally,  nor  the 
time  for  which  he  held  the  office ;  probably  neither 


1.  (Taoopfcnat,,  Cbar.,  »,  a.  1.)— «.  (Vitiw.,  »ii.,  10.— Plin., 
H.  N.,  ixxt.,  6,  a.  U.)-*.  (Ariatot.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  II  — Oppian,  i.- 
Adams,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 4.  (Band., »».,  176.— T  nil.  Patent  i., 
1.)— S.  (Diod.,iT.,  S7./— 6.  (Tone,  ii.,  101;  hr.,78;  «HL,  1.- 
Aiiat.,  Pol.,  ii.,  6.)— 7.  (Hell.,  Ti.,  1,  ♦  10.)— 8.  (Ariatot.  ap.  Haip. 
»  ».  Tffoyla.— Strab.,  ii.,  p.  430.)— 1.  (Tkirlwall,  Hist,  at 
Qreeoe,  i,  p. 437.1-10.  (Hcma..T,61 1—11.  (Dionje.,7.,74.)- 
IMiTW.)  ^ 
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mi  precisely  fixed,  and  depended  on  the  circum- 
stances and  the  character  of  the  individual.1  He 
levied  soldiers  from  the  states  in  each  district,  and 
seems  to  have  fixed  the  amount  of  tribute  to  be 
paid  by  the  allies.  *  When  Jason  was  tagus,  he  had 
an  army  of  more  than  8000  cavalry  and  not  less 
'.ban  20,000  hoplites ;'  and  Jason  himself  says  that 
when  Thessaly  is  under  a  tagus,  there  is  an  army 
of  6000  cavalry  and  10,000  hoplites.*  The  tribute 
which  Jason  levied  from  the  subject  towns  was  the 
same  as  had  been  previously  paid  by  one  of  the 
Scopadte,  whom  Buttmann  supposes  to  be  the  same 
Scopas  as  the  one  mentioned  by  ./Elian*  as  a  con- 
temporary of  Cyrus  the  younger.  When  Thessaly 
was  not  united  under  the  government  of  a  tagus, 
the  subject  towns  possessed  more  independence.' 
In  later  times  some  states  called  their  ordinary  ma- 
gistrates Tayoi,1  which  may  have  been  done,  how- 
ever, as  Hermann  suggests,  only  out  of  affectation. 
Thessaly,  however,  was  hardly  ever  united  under 
one  government.  The  different  cities  administer- 
ed their  own  affairs  independent  of  one  another, 
though  the  smaller  towns  seem  to  have  frequently 
been  under  the  influence  of  the  more  important 
ones  (tuv  if  i/iuv  (tup  iapaaUuv)  riprr/fiivuv  itoXc- 
uv').  In  almost  all  the  cities  the  form  of  govern- 
ment was  aristocratical  (dwaorelp  /i&Xtov  $  loovofU? 
iXpCnrro  to  tyx<Jpiot>  ol  QeaaaXoP) ;  and  it  was  chief- 
ly in  the  hands  of  a  few  great  families,  who  were 
descended  from  the  ancient  kings.  Thus  Larissa 
was  subject  to  the  Aleuads,  whence  Herodotus" 
calls  them  kings  of  Thessaly ;  Cranon  or  Crannon 
to  the  Scopadte,  and  Pharsalus  to  the  Creondee." 
These  nobles  had  vast  estates  cultivated  by  the 
Penesta; ;  they  were  celebrated  for  their  hospitality, 
and  lived  in  a  princely  manner  tyiAoftvoc  re  xal  iu- 
yaXuxpemic  tov  tit ttoXikov  rpoirov1*) ;  and  they  at- 
racted  to  their  courts  many  of  the  poets  and  artists 
«f  southern  Greece.  The  Thessalian  commonalty 
did  not,  however,  submit  quietly  to  the  exclusive 
rule  of  the  nobles.  Contests  between  the  two  class- 
es seem  to  have  arisen  early,  and  the  conjecture  of 
Thirlwall,"  that  the  election  of  a  tagus,  like  that  of 
a  dictator  at  Rome,  was  sometimes  used  as  an  ex- 
pedient for  keeping  the  commonalty  under,  appears 
very  probable.  At  Larissa  the  Aleuadee  made  some 
concessions  to  the  popular  party.  Aristotle1*  speaks, 
though  we  do  not  know  at  what  time  he  refers  to, 
of  certain  magistrates  at  Larissa,  who  bore  the  name 
of  iroXiTofvfaKet,  who  exercised  a  superintendence 
over  the  admission  of  freemen,  and  were  elected 
themselves  out  of  the  body  of  the  people,  whence 
they  were  led  to  court  the  people  in  a  way  unfa- 
vouiable  to  the  interests  of  the  aristocracy.  There 
were  also  other  magistrates  at  Larissa  of  a  demo- 
cratical  .kind,  called  Aapiamnroiol."  Besides  the 
contests'  between  the  oligarchical  and  democratical 
parties,  there  were  feuds  among  the  oligarchs  them- 
selves ;  and  such  was  the  state  of  parties  at  Larissa 
under  the  government  of  the  Aleuadee  two  genera- 
tions before  the  Persian  war,  that  a  magistrate  was 
chosen  by  mutual  consent,  perhaps  from  the  com- 
monalty, to  mediate  between  the  parties  {apxut>  ft- 
oicJior").  At  Pharsalus,  too,  at  the  close  of  the  Pel- 
oponnesian  war,  the  state  was  torn  asunder  by  in- 
testine commotions,  and  for  the  sake  of  quiet  and 
security  the  citizens  intrusted  the  acropolis  and  the 
whole  direction  of  the  government  to  Polydamas, 
who  discharged  his  trust  with  the  strictest  integ- 


L  (Thirlwall,  i.,  p.  438.)  — 3.  (Xen.,  Hall.,  »i.,  M  It.)— S. 
(Xe*.,  L,  c.)— 4.  (Id.,  yi.,  1,  »  80— 6.  (V.  H.,  xii..  1.)— «.  (Xen., 
HeX,  tL,  1, «  ».)— 7.  (BBckh,  Corp.  lneer.,  n.  1770.)— 8.  (In, 
HeiL,  Ti.,M  8.)— ».  (Thucyd.,  ir.,78.)  — 10.  (?ii.,  6.)  —  1 1 . 
(Compare  Theoor.,  ivi.,  34,  &c.)— 11.  (Xen.,  Hall.,  ri.,  1,  1/  3.) 
—13.  (i.,  p.  438.)— 14.  (Pol.,  T., ».)—».  (Ariitot.,  Pol.,  Hi.,  1.) 
—16  (Ariatot.,  Pol.,  ?.,  S.)— 17.  (Xeo.,  Hall.,  ?i.,  1,  )  S,  3.) 
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The  power  of  the  aristocratical  families,  however, 
seems  to  have  continued  with  little  diminution  til. 
towards  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when 
decided  democratical  movements  first  begin  to  ap- 
pear. At  this  time  the  Aleuade  and  the  Scopariv 
had  lost  much  pC  their  ancient  influence.  Phera 
and  Pharsalus  then  became  the  two  leading  states 
in  Thessaly.  At  Phera;  a  tyranny,  probably  arising 
from  a  democracy,  was  established  by  Lycophroc, 
who  opposed  the  great  aristocratical  families,  and 
aimed  at  the  dominion  of  all  Thessaly.1  The  latter 
object  was  accomplished  by  Jason,  the  successor 
and  probably  the  son  of  Lycophron,  who  effected  an 
alliance  with  Polydamas  of  Pharsalus,  and  caused 
himself  to  be  elected  tagus  about  B.C.  874.  While 
he  lived  the  whole  of  Thessaly  was  united  as  one 
political  power,  but  after  his  murder  in  B.C.  370  his 
family  was  torn  asunder  by  intestine  discords,  and 
did  not  long  maintain  its  dominion.  The  office  of 
tagus  became  a  tyranny  under  his  successors,  Poly- 
dorus,  Poiyphron,  Alexander,  Tisiphoous,  and  Ly- 
cophron ;  till  at  length  the  old  aristocratical  fami- 
lies called  in  the  assistance  of  Philip  of  Macedonia, 
who  deprived  Lycophron  of  his  power  in  B.C.  353, 
and  restored  the  ancient  government  in  the  different 
towns.  At  Phera?  he  is  said  to  have  restored  pop- 
ular, or,  at  least,  republican  government.*  The 
country,  however,  only  changed  masters  ;  for  a  few 
years  later  (B.C.  344)  he  made  it  completely  sub- 
ject to  Macedonia  by  placing  at  the  head  of  the  four 
divisions  of  the  conntry,  tetrarchies  or  tetradarchies, 
which  he  re-established,  governors  devoted  to  his 
interests,  and  probably  members  of  the  ancient  no- 
ble families,  who  had  now  become  little  better  than 
his  vassals.'  Thessaly  from  this  time  remained  in 
a  state  of  dependance  on  the  Macedonian  kings,*  till 
the  victory  of  T.  Flaminiusat  Cynoscephale,  in  B.C. 
197,  again  gave  them  a  show  of  independence  under 
the  protection  of  the  Romans.* 

TALA'RIA,  small  wings  fixed  to  the  ankles  of 
Mercury,  and  reckoned  among  his  attributes  (xiii- 
Xa,*  irrtpioKiSiXos1).  In  many  works  of  ancient  art 
they  are  represented  growing  from  his  ankles,  as  if 
they  were  a  part  of  his  bodily  frame ;  but  more  fre- 
quently they  are  attached  to  him  as  a  part  of  his 
dress,  agreeably  to  the  description  of  the  poets;' 
and  this  is  commonly  done  by  representing  him  with 
sandals,  which  have  wings  fastened  to  them  on 
each  side  over  the  ankles.  But  there  is  a  most 
beautiful  bronze  statue  of  this  divinity  in  the  Mu- 
seum at  Naples,  in  which  the  artist,  instead  of  the 
sole  of  a  sandal,  has  made  the  straps  unite  in  a  ro- 
sette under  the  middle  of  the  foot  (see  woodcut),  ev- 
idently intending  by  this  elegant  device  to  represent 
the  messenger  of  the  gods  as  borne  through  space 
without  touching  the  ground. 

Besides  Mercury,  the  artists  of  antiquity  also  rep 
resented  Perseus  as  wearing  winged  sandals,'  be- 
cause he  put  on  those  of  Mercury  when  he  went  on 
his  aerial  voyage  to  the  rescue  of  Andromeda.1' 
( Vid.  Falz.)  The  same  appendage  was  ascribed  to 
Minerva,  according  to  one  view  of  ber  origin,  v:z . 
as  the  daughter  of  Pallas.11 


1.  (Xen.,  HelL-ii.,  3,  $4.— Diodor.,  xir.,  8*.)— 1  (Diod..xri., 
38.)  — 3.  (Dam.,  Philip.,  ii.,  p.  71 ;  iii.,  p.  1 17.— Hlrpocr.,  «.  t.) 
—4.  (Polyb.,  ir,  76.)— ».  (Uv.,xxxiii.,34;  xxxiT.,51.— PJyb-, 
zriii.,  30.— Buttmann,MythoL,  No.  xxii.  —  Von  dam  GeecUecat 
dor  Aleuaden. —  Venial,  Da  Tbesaalie  inoolia  antiq.,  Frwixt, 
1829. — Horn,  Da  Than.  Maced.  imp.  ssbj.,  Grrphia,  1829.— 
Tittmasn,  DareteUnng  dar  Griach.  Stealer.,  p.  713,  Ao.— SctaV 
mann,  Ant.  Jur.  Pool.  Gr.,  p.  401,  Ac.  —  Hermann,  Lehrbaea 
dar  Griach.  Staotaalt.,  4  178.1  —  6.  (Athen.,  xii.,  537,  /.)—  T. 
(Orph.,  Hymn.,  xxrii.,  4.— Ovid,  Mot.,  ii.,636.  — FolgeoL.My 
thol.,  i.l  —  8.  (Horn.,  Il.,xxiT.,  340.  — Od.,T.,  44.— Vinr.,  jE», 
•t .,  230.)— 0.  (Mon.  Matth,.  iii.,  38.— Inghirami.  Vaai  Fittili,  i, 
tar.  70;  i»..  tar.  166.)  — 10.  (Orid,  Met.,  iv.,  66J-667.—  Ham 
Sent.,  316-220.— Eratoath.,  Calasc,  22,— Hygin.,  Poet.  Artros., 
ii.,12.)— II.  (Cic,  D«  Nat.  Door., iii., 23.  —  Txetxee,  achoi  it 
Lycoph.,  34S.) 
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TALAROS  (rdXapof ).  ( Vid.  Calathus.) 
TALA'SSIO.  (Vid.  Makria«,  Roman,  p.  685.) 
TALENTUM  (raXavrov)  meant  originally  a  bal- 
ance (vid.  Lisba),  then  the  substance  weighed,  and 
lastly  and  commonly  a  certain  weight,  the  talent. 
The  Greek  system  of  money,  as  well  as  the  Roman 
(vid.  As),  and  those  of  most  other  nations,  was 
founded  on  a  reference  to  weight.  A  certain  weight 
of  silver  among  the  Greeks,  as  of  copper  among  the 
Romans,  was  used  as  a  representative  of  a  value, 
which  was  originally  and  generally  that  of  the  metal 
itself.  The  talent,  therefore,  and  its  divisions,  are 
denominations  of  money  as  well  as  of  weight 

The  Greek  system  of  weights  contained  four  prin- 
cipal denominations,  which,  though  different  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  places,  and  even  at  the  same  place 
for  different  substances,  always  bore  the  same  rela- 
tion to  each  other.  These  were  the  talent  (ruXavrov), 
which  was  the  largest,  then  the  mina  (jtva),  the 
drachma  (ipaxim),  and  the  obolua  (btoX&c).  Their 
relative  values  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table  : 


Obol. 
6 


Drachma. 


600 


36,000 


100 


IMjqa. 
60   |Talent 


6000 

The  multiples  and  subdivisions  of  the  drachma  and 
abolus  have  been  noticed  under  Drachma. 

1.  The  Attic  Talent— It  appears  from  existing 
coins,  which  we  have  every  reason  to  trust,  since 
the  Attic  silver  money  was  proverbially  good,  that 
the  drachma,  which  was  the  unit  of  the  system, 
weighed  66-6  grains.  (Vid.  Drachma.)  Hence  we 
ret  the  following  values  for  the  Attie  weights  in 
English  avoirdupois  weight : 

Ik.       os.  in. 

Obol 1108 

Drachma 66-6 

Mina 16       8376 

Talent 66    16i    10032 

These  values  refer  to  the  time  after  Solon,  for  we 
hive  no  drachma;  of  an  earlier  date.  We  may, 
however,  arrive  at  a  probable  conclusion  respecting 
the  state  of  things  before  Solon's  reform  of  the  cur- 
rency, by  referring  to  another  standard  of  the  talent, 
which  was  used  in  commercial  transactions,  and  the 
mina  of  which  was  called  the  commercial  mina  (17 
uva  it  IpKoputr)).  This  mina  is  mentioned  in  a  de- 
cree,1 the  date  of  which  is  uncertain  (about  the  163th 
Olympiad,  or  B.C.  160,  according  to  Bockh),  as 
weighiug  133  drachmae,  Zrt^avq^fpov,  according  to 
the  standard  weights  in  the  silver  mint.  (Vid.  Ar- 
ariocomoN.)  In  this  system,  however,  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  weights  was  the  same  as  in  the 
other ;  we  have,  therefore, 

ft*,      m.        en. 

Obol 16  89 

Drachma 91-77 

Mina 14}    9369 

Talent 76    6}    1409 

These  weights  were  used  for  all  commodities  ex- 
cept such  as  were  required  by  law  to  be  weighed 


according  to  the  other  standard,  which  was  also  th« 
one  always  used  for  money,  and  is  therefore  called 
the  silver  standard.  No  date  is  mentioned  for  the 
introduction  of  this  system :  it  was,  therefore,  prob- 
ably very  old ;  and,  in  fact,  as  Bockh  has  shown, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the  old 
system  of  Attic  weights  which  was  in  use  before  the 
time  of  Solon.1  Solon  is  known  to  have  lowered 
the  standard  of  money  in  order  to  relieve  debtors ; 
and  Plutarch*  informs  us,  on  the  testimony  of  An- 
drotion,  that  "Solon  made  the  mina  of  100  drachmae, 
which  had  formerly  contained  73."  It  is  incredible 
that  a  large  prime  number,  such  as  73,  should  have 
been  used  as  a  multiplier  in  any  system  of  weights ; 
but  what  Plutarch  meant  to  say  was,  that  Solon 
made  a  minn,  or  100  drachms,  out  of  the  tame  quan- 
tity of  tifaet  which  was  formerly  used  for  73  drach- 
mas. The  proportion,  therefore,  of  the  ancient 
weights  to  those  fixed  by  Solon  was  100  :  73.  Now. 
this  was  very  nearly  the  proportion  of  the  commer- 
cial mina  to  the  silver  mina,  namely,  138  :  100, 
=100  :  73$f .  But  why  should  Solon  have  adopted 
so  singular  a  proportion  t  It  was  probably  an  acci- 
dent. Bockh  has  shown  that  in  all  probability  So- 
lon intended  to  reduce  the  mina  one  fourth,  that  is, 
to  make  100  drachmae  of  the  new  coinage  equal  to 
76  of  the  old,  but  that,  by  some  inaccuracy  of  man- 
ufacture, the  new  coins  were  found  to  be  a  little  too 
light ;  and,  as  Solon's  coinage  furnished  the  stand 
ard  for  all  subsequent  ones,  the  error  was  retained. 
In  fixing  upon  one  fourth  as  the  amount  of  the  re- 
duction, Solon  seems  to  have  been  guided  by  too 
wish  of  assimilating  the  Attic  system  to  anotbei 
which  was  extensively  used,  but  the  origin  of  which 
is  unknown,  namely,  the  Eubo'ic  talent,  which  will 
be  presently  spoken  of. 

The  commercial  weights  underwent  a  change  by 
the  decree  mentioned  above,  which  orders  that  12 
drachmae  of  the  silver  standard  shall  be  added  to 
the  mina  of  138  drachmae ;  that  to  every  five  com 
mercial  minae  one  commercial  mina  shall  be  added ; 
and  to  every  commercial  talent  five  commercial  mi 
n«.    Thus  we  shall  have, 

the  mina  =150  drachmae  (silver), 
5  minae     =    6  minae  (commercial), 
the  talent  =  65  minae  (commercial). 

The  five-minae  weight  of  this  system  was  equal 
to  7  lb*.  13)  oz.  14-96  gre.  avoirdupois,  and  the  talent 
to  85  Uu.  2f  oz.  70  7  grt. 

"  The  weights  were  kept  with  great  care  at  Ath- 
ens. The  standards  or  models  (oriKu/taTa)  were  de- 
posited in  the  Acropolis ;  and  there  were  others  in 
the  keeping  of  persons  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
them,  in  the  Prytaneum  at  Piraeus  and  at  Eleusis.'" 

The  other  Greek  weights  are  computed  from 
their  relation  to  the  Attic,  as  stated  by  ancient 
writers,  and  from  existing  coins.    Unfortunately,  » 
the  writers  do  not  always  agree  with  the  coins,  nor 
with  each  other. 

2.  The  Euboic  Talent  is  often  reckoned  equivalent 
to  the  AUic.  Herodotus*  makes  the  Babylonian 
talent  equal  to  70  Euboic  minae,  Pollux*  to  7000 
Attic  drachmae,  i.  «.,  to  70  Attic  minae.  Comparing 
these  two  statements,  we  find  the  Attic  and  Eubo'io 
weights  equal.  But  it  is  likely  that  Pollux  is  not 
quite  right,  and  that  the  Eubo'ic  standard  was  a 
little  greater  than  the  Attic :  for  jElian4  gives  72 
Attic  minae  for  the  value  of  this  same  Babylonian 
talent,  which  would  make  the  ratio  of  the  Euboic 
to  the  AUic  72 :  70,  which  is  the  same  as  76 :  72}|. 
In  this  fact  we  have  the  ground  of  the  supposition 


1.  (BOckh,  Carp.  luerip.  i.,  IRS,  ♦  4.1 


1.  (BOckh,  Publ.  Eeon.  •/  Athem,  i.,  p.  I9S.—  Id.,  Matrolor. 
UnUnoch.,ii.,l.p.  IIS.)-- »■  (Solon.  IS.)-*.  (Hium*  9.  SB, 
who  qaotM  BOckh,  Inter.,  i..  1*0,  ♦  *  ;  1*1.  ♦  40  ;  1»3,  ♦  »,  6.) 
4.  (iii..  M.)-».  (Onom.,  il.,  t.)—t.  (V«r.  H  «.,  i..  «.) 
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Mated  «bore,  tliat  Solon  intended  to  assimilate  the 
Attic  standard  to  the  Euboic :  for  we  bare  seen  that 
the  old  Attic  talent  was  to  Solon's  as  100 :  7Sj|. 
Assuming  that  Solon  intended  this  ratio  to  have 
been  100  :  76,  we  hare  the  intended  value  of  Solon's 
talent  to  its  actual  value  as  75  :  72f|,  which  is  si- 
most  identical  with  Hie  ratio  of  the  Euboic  talent  to 
th i  Attic  talent  of  Solon.  The  Euboic  talent  would 
therefore  exceed  the  Attic  merely  by  the  error 
which  was  made  in  the  formation  of  the  latter. 

Another  computation  of  the  Euboic  talent  is  given 
by  Appian,1  who  makes  it  equal  to  7000  drachms, 
t.  e.,  70  mine  of  Alexandres.  (See  below,  on  the 
Alexandrean  talent.) 

Featus,  in  the  Excerpts  of  Paulus,'  makes  it 
equal  to  4000  denarii.  This  is  clearly  an  error  : 
very  probably  Paulus  applied  the  statement  of  Fes- 
tus  respecting  the  Rhodian  talent  to  the  Euboic. 
(See  below,  on  the  Rhodian  talent.) 

The  Romans  seem  to  have  reckoned  both  the  Eu- 
boic and  Attic  talents  equal  to  80  Roman  pounds.' 

3.  The  Talent  of  JBgina  has  been  almost  always 
considered  to  have  borne  to  the  Attic  the  ratio  of 
6  :  3,  according  to  the  statement  of  Pollux,  that  the 
.<£ginetan  talent  contained  10,000  Attic  drachma;, 
and  the  drachma  10  Attic  obols.4  Mr.  Hussey, 
however,  observes  that  this  value  would  give  an 
yEginetan  drachma  of  110  grains,  whereas  the  ex- 
isting coins  give  an  average  of  only  96 ;  and  he 
explains  the  statement  of  Pollux  as  referring,  not  to 
the  old  Attic  drachms;  of  the  full  weight,  but  to  the 
lighter  drachma  which  was  current  in  and  after  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  and  which  was  about  equal  to 
the  Roman  denarius.    (Vid.  Drachma.) 

Taking,  then,  the  value  of  the  drachma  given  by 
the  coins,  we  have  the  following  values  for  the 
/Eginetan  weights : 

lb.      M.         en. 

Owl       15 

Drachma 96 

Mina 1     5}    78  96 

Talent 82    3|    3046 

On  the  other  hand,  Bockh  adheres  to  the  propor- 
tion of  6  :  3,  as  given  by  Pollux,  who  could  not  (he 
contends)  have  meant  by  drachma;  those  equal  to 
the  denarii,  because  he  is  not  making  a  calculation 
of  his  own,  suited  to  the  value  of  the  drachma  in 
his  time,  but  repeating  the  statement  of  some  an- 
cient writer,  who  lived  when  the  Attic  and  .-Egine- 
tan  currencies  were  in  their  best  condition.  Mr. 
Hussey  himself  states,'  and  for  a  similar  reason  to 
that  urged  by  Bockh,  that  when  Pollux  speaks  of 
the  value  of  the  Babylonian  talent  in  relation  to  the 
Attic,  he  is  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  Attic 
money  of  the  full  weight :  and  Bockh  adds  the  im- 
portant remark,  that  where  Pollux  reckons  by  the 
lighter  drachms,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Syrian  and 
*  small  Egyptian  talents,  this  only  proves  that  those 
talents  had  but  recently  come  into  circulation. 
Bockh  thinks  it  very  probable  that  Pollux  followed 
the  authority  of  Aristotle,  whom  he  used  much,  and 
who  had  frequent  occasions  for  speaking  of  the  val- 
ues of  money  iu  his  political  works. 

Again :  as  the  /Kginctan  standard  was  that  which 
prevailed  over  the  greater  part  of  Greece  in  early 
times,  we  should  expect  to  find  some  definite  pro- 
portion between  it  and  the  old  Attic  before  Solon  ; 
and,  if  we  take  the  statement  of  Pollux,  we  do  get 
such  a  proportion,  namely,  that  of  6  :  6. 

Bockh  supports  his  view  by  the  evidence  of  ex- 
isting coins,  especially  the  old  Macedonian,  before 
the  adoption  of  the  Attic  standard  by  Philip  and 
Alexander,  which  give  a  drachma  of  about  110 

1.  (Hilt.  Sic.,  v.,  ».)— *.  (•.  t.  Eabolcum  taloutam.)— S.  (Po- 
ljrb.,  xxi.,  14  —Lir.,  xxtrii.,  4S,  com]*  re  J  with  Polyb.,  xxii..  St. 
-Ijt.,  xxxTiii.,  98  ;— 4.  (Poll.,  Ouoin.,  ix.,  76,  8«.)— J.  (n.  34.) 
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grains,  which  is  to  the  Attic  as  6  :  ?  The  identtt) 
of  the  old  Macedonian  standard  with  the  /Eginetas 
is  proved  by  Bockh.1  There  are  also  other  verj 
ancient  Greek  coins  of  this  standard,  which  had 
their  origin,  in  all  probability,  in  the  jEginetan  sys- 
tem. 

The  lightness  of  the  existing  coins  referred  to  by 
Hussey  is  explained  by  Bockh  from  the  well-knoxa 
tendency  of  the  ancient  mints  to  depart  froc.  the 
full  standard. 

Mr.  Hussey  quotes  a  passage  where  Herodotus' 
states  that  Democedes,  a  physician,  after  receiving 
a  talent  in  one  year  at  .£gina,  obtained  at  Athens 
the  next  year  a  salary  of  100  mine,  which  Herodo- 
tus clearly  means  was  more  than  what  he  had  be- 
fore. But,  according  to  Pollux's  statement,  the 
two  sums  were  exactly  equal.  But  Herodotus  says 
nothing  of  different  standards ;  surely,  then,  be 
meant  the  same  standard  to  be  applied  in  both  cases. 

From  comparing  statements  made  respecting  the 
pay  of  soldiers,  Hussey'  obtains  4  :  3  as  about  toe 
ratio  of  the  ^Eginetan  to  the  Attic  standard.  Bockh 
accounts  for  this  by  supposing  that  the  pay  of  sol- 
diers vsried,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  iEginetan 
money  was  actually  lighter  than  the  proper  stand- 
ard, while  the  Attic  at  the  same  period  was  very 
little  below  the  full  weight. 

There  are  other  arguments  on  both  sides,  but 
what  has  been  said  will  give  a  sufficiently  complete 
view  of  the  question. 

It  is  disputed  whether  the  standards  of  Corinth 
and  Sicily  followed  that  of  Athens  or  that  of^Egina. 
For  the  discussion  of  this  question,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  works  of  Bockh  and  Hussey. 

4.  The  Babylonian  talent  had  to  the  Attic  the  ra- 
tio of  7  :  6  according  to  Pollux4  and  Herodotus,*  or 
72  :  60  according  to  ./Elian.'  Bockh,  understanding 
these  statements  as  referring  to  the  old  Attic,  makes 
the  Babylonian  standard  equal  to  the  .£ginetaa 
This  standard  was  much  used  for  silver  in  the  Per- 
sian empire    ' 

6.  The  accounts  of  the  Egyptian,  Alcxandrean,  or 
Ptolemaic  Talent  are  very  confused.  On  the  whole, 
it  seems  to  have  been  equal  to  twice  the  Attic. 

6.  The  Tyrian  Talent  appears  to  have  been  ex- 
actly equal  to  the  Attic 

7.  A  Rhodian  Talent  is  mentioned  by  Festus  in  a 
passage  which  is  manifestly  corrupt.'  The  most 
probable  emendation  of  the  passage  gives  4000  cis- 
tophori  or  7500  denarii  as  the  value  of  this  talent. 

8.  A  Syrian  Talent  is  mentioned,  the  value  of 
which  is  very  uncertain.  There  were  two  sixes  of 
it.  The  larger,  which  was  six  times  that  used  for 
money,  was  used  at  Antioch  for  weighing  wood. 

9.  A  Cilidan  Talent  of  3000  drachma:,  or  half 
the  Attic,  is  mentioned  by  Pollux.' 

The  above  were  used  for  silver,  but  the  actual 
coinage  went  no  higher  than  the  drachma,  and  a  few 
multiples  of  it,  the  highest  known  with  certainty 
being  the  tetradrachm.  The  mina  and  talent  were 
sums  of  money,  not  coin: 

A  table  of  Attic  money  up  to  the  tetradrachma  is 
given  under  Drachma.  The  mina  was  U.  U.  3<t., 
the  talent  243/.  15*.  The  ^Eginetan  mina  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  existing  coins,  67. 14*.  Id.,  the  talent 
343/.  16*. ;  but,  according  to  the  statement  of  Pol- 
lux mentioned  above,  the  mina  was  6/.  15*.  54.,  the 
talent  406/.  6*. 

A  much  smaller  talent  was  in  use  for  gold.  It 
was  equal  to  6  Attic  drachma;,  or  about  }  ox.  and 
71  grs.  It  was  called  the  gold  talent,  or  the  Sicilian 
talent,  from  its  being  much  used  by  the  Greeks  of 
Italy  and  Sicily.    This  is  the  talent  always  meant 


I .  (Metro!.,  p.  8V.  —  Compare  Mailer,  Dor.,  iii.,  10,  4  It,  ul 
JEginet.,  p.  54-58.)-*.  (ui..  131.)— 3.  (p.  61.)— 4.  (■>..  86.1—5 
(ill.,  80.)— «.  (Ver.  Hirt,  i.,  M.)-  ".  (».  f .  Tilentum.)— 8.  fix.,  6.' 
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when  the  wort  occurs  in  Horner.  The  Italian 
Greeks  divided  it  into  24  nummi,  and  afterward  into 
12/  each  nummut  containing  2i  litr*.  (Compare 
Lint  and  Sbsterticb.)  This  talent  was  perhaps 
so  called  from  the  weight  of  gold  contained  in  it 
being  equal  in  value  to  a  talent  of  copper,  for  the 
proportional  value  of  gold  to  copper  was  1000  :  1. 
This  talent  seems  to  have  been  divided  into  3  mine, 
each  equal  in  weight  to  a  didrachm  or  stater;  for 
the  talent  of  Thyatira  is  said  to  have  been  equal  to 
three  gold  staters,*  and  Pollux'  states  that  the  gold 
stater  was  equal  in  value  to  a  mina. 

This  small  talent  explains  the  use  of  the  term 
great  talent  (magnum  talentum),  which  we  find  in 
Latin  authors,  for  the  silver  Attic  talent  was  great 
in  comparison  with  this.  But  the  use  of  the  word 
by  the  Romans  is  altogether  very  inexact. 

There  are  other  talents  barely  mentioned  by  an- 
cient writers.  Hesychius*  mentions  one  of  100 
pounds  (Xtrpuv),  Vitruvius*  one  of  120  ;  Suidas,' 
Hesychius,  and  Epiphanius'  of  12S ;  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus'  one  of  125  asses,  and  Hesychius 
th'ee  of  165,  400,  and  1196  pounds  respectively. 

Vhere  talents  are  mentioned  in  the  classical  wri- 
ters without  any  specification  of  the  standard,  we 
o  ist  generally  understand  the  Attic 

TA'LIO,  from  talis,  signifies  an  equivalent,  but 
it  is  used  only  in  the  sense  of  a  punishment  or  pen- 
alty the  same  in  kind  and  degree  as  the  mischief 
which  the  guilty  ]>erson  has  done  to  the  body  of  an- 
other. A  provision  as  to  talio  occurred  in  the 
Twelve  Tables :  "  Si  membrum  rupit  nt  aim  eo  pacit 
talio  etto."'  This  passage  does  not  state  what  talio 
is.  Cato,  as  quoted  by  Priscian,"  says  :  "  Si  quis 
membrum  rupit  out  om  J regit,  talione  proximut  cogna- 
tut  ulcitcatur."  The  law  of  talio  was  probably  en- 
forced by  the  individual  or  his  friends  :  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  penalty  was  inflicted  under  a  de- 
cision of  a  court  of  justice.  It  seems  likely  that  it 
bore  some  analogy  to  the  permission  to  kill  an  adul- 
terer and  adultress  in  certain  cases,  which  the  Julia 
lex  confirmed ;  and  if  so,  the  law  would  define  the 
circumstances  under  which  an  injured  person  or  his 
cognati  might  take  this  talio.  The  punishment  of 
death  for  death  was  talio ;  but  it  is  not  said  that 
the  cognati  could  inflict  death  for  death.  Talio, 
as  a  punishment,  was  a  part  of  the  Mosaic  law : 
"  breach  for  breach,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth :  as 
he  hath  caused  a  blemish  in  a  man,  so  shall  it  be 
done  to  him  again."11 

•TALPA,  the  Mole.    (rid.  Aspalax.) 

TALUS  (iorpayaAoc),  a  Huckle-bone.  The 
huckle-bones  of  sheep  and  goats  have  often  been 
found  in  Greek  and  Roman  tombs,  both  real,  and 
imitated  in  ivory,  bronze,  glass,  and  agate.  Those 
of  the  antelope  (dopnuitioi)  were  sought  as  objects 
of  elegance  and  curiosity.'  *  They  were  used  to  play 


1.  (Pollux,  1.  c— Featua,  s.  v.  Tolcntuin.) — f.  (Lex.  So*;., p. 
800.)— S.  (it.,  St.)— 4.  (a.  ».)— 5.  (x..  *!.)— 6.  (».  t.)— 7.  (Da 
Men*,  el  Pond.)— 8.  (if.,  17.)— 9.  (Fottue,e.  r.  Tallonin.)—  JO. 
(.-i..  p.  710,  ed.  Puucb.)— II.  (L»»it.,xxi».,»0.)—  It.  (Tneoplu-., 
Cum., ».-  Atheo.,  in.,  103./.) 


with  from  the  earliest  times,  principally  oy  women 
and  children,1  occasionally  by  old  men.1  A  paint- 
ing by  Alexander  of  Athens,  found  at  Kesina,  repre- 
sents two  women  occupied  with  this  game.  One 
of  them,  having  thrown  the  bones  upward  into  the 
air,  has  caught  three  of  tbem  on  the  back  of  her 
hand.'  (See  the  annexed  woodcut,  and  compare 
the  account  of  the  game  in  Pollux.4) 

Polygnotus  executed  a  similar  work  at  Delphi, 
representing  the  two  daughters  of  Pandarus  thus 
employed  (vai&ioat  aorpayuXotc*).  But  a  much 
more  celebrated  production  was  the  group  of  two 
naked  boys,  executed  in  bronze  by  Polycletus,  and 
called  the  Attragalizontet.*  A  fractured  marble 
group  of  the  same  kind,  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  exhibits  one  of  the  two  boys  in  the  act  of 
biting  the  arm  of  his  playfellow,  so  as  to  present  a 
lively  illustration  of  the  account  in  Homer  of  the 
fatal  quarrel  of  Patroclus.'  To  play  at  this  game 
was  sometimes  called  ircvraXiOifciv,  because  five 
bones  or  other  objects  of  a  similar  kind  were  em- 
ployed,' and  this  number  is  retained  among  our- 
selves. 

While  the  tali  were  without  artificial  marks,  the 
game  was  entirely  one  of  skill ;  and  in  ancient  no 
less  than  in  modern  times,  it  consisted  not  merely 
in  catching  the  five  bones  on  the  back  of  the  hand, 
as  shown  in  the  woodcut,  but  in  a  great  variety  of 
exercises  requiring  quickness,  agility,  and  accuracy 
of  sight.  When  the  sides  of  the  bone  were  marked 
with  different  values,  the  game  became  one  of 
chance.  (Kid.  Alba,  Tessera.)  The  two  ends 
were  left  blank,  because  the  bone  could  not  rest 
upon  either  of  them,  on  account  of  its  curvature. 
The  four  remaining  sides  were  marked  with  the 
numbers  1,  3,  4,  6,  1  and  6  being  on  two  opposite 
sides,  and  3  and  4  on  the  other  two  opposite  sides. 
The  Greek  and  Latin  names  of  the  numbers  were 
as  follows  :*  1 .  Movdf,  tie,  kvuv,  Xloc ;••  Ion.  Oivn : 
Unio,  Vulturiut,  canit  ;n  3.  Tptae :  Ternio;  4.  T«- 
rpdc  :  Quaiernio ;  6.  'Efac,  ifiTfjj ,  Kpof :  Senjo. 

As  the  bone  is  broader  in  one  direction  than  iu 
the  other,  it  was  said  to  fall  upright  or  prone  (bpddi 
tl  irprpri/e,  rechu  ant  promt*),  according  as  it  rested 
on  the  narrow  or  the  broad  side.1' 

Two  persons  played  together  at  this  game,  using 
four  bones,  which  they  threw  up  into  the  air,  or 
emptied  out  of  a  dicebox  (vid.  Fsitillus),  and  ob- 
serving the  numbers  on  the  uppermost  sides.  The 
numbers  on  the  four  sides  of  the  four  bones  admitted 
of  thirty-five  different  combinations.  The  lowest 
throw  of  all  was  four  aces  ( jacit  voltoriot  quatuor"). 
But  the  value  of  a  throw  (/foiof,  jactut)  was  not  in 
all  cases  the  sum  of  the  four  numbers  turned  up. 
The  highest  in  value  was  that  called  Venut,  or  jac- 
tut Venereus,1*  in  which  the  numbers  cast  up  were 
all  different,1*  the  sum  of  them  being  only  fourteen. 
It  was  by  obtaining  this  throw  that  the  king  of  the 
feast  was  appointed  among  the  Romans1*  (rid.  Sym- 
posium), and  hence  it  was  also  called  Batilicut.1 
Certain  other  throws  were  called  by  particular 
names,  taken  from  gods,  illustrious  men  and  women, 
and  heroes.  Thus  the  throw  consisting  of  two  aces 
and  two  trays,  making  eight,  which  number,  like 
the  jactus  Venereus,  could  be  obtained  only  once, 
was  denominated  Stetickoru*.  When  tbe  object 
was  simply  to  throw  the  highest  numbers,  the  game 


1.  (Pint.,  Aleib.,  p.  350.)— 1.  (Cic,  Da  Sennet..  16.)— 3.  (Ant. 
d'Erc,  i.,  toT.  1.)— 4.  (ix.,  cap.  7.)— 5.  (Paua.,  x.,  SO,  <>  1 )-« 
(Plw.,  H.  N.,  xxxir.,  8,  a.  19.)— 7.  (11.,  xxiii.,  87, 88.)— 8.  (Pol- 
lax,  1.  c.)  — 9.  (Pollux,  1.  c—  Euitatn.  in  Horn., II.,  xxiii.,  88 
—Suet.,  OcUt.,71.— Mart.,  xiii.,  1,  8.1—10.  (Brunck,  Anal.,  i.. 
35, 143.)— II.  (Propert.,  ir.,  9, 17.— Ond,  Art.  Amat,  ii.,*03.~- 
Faat.,  ii.,  473.)— IS.  (Plut.,  Sympoa.  Proh.,  1*09,  ed.  Steph.— 
Cic,  De  Fin.,  iii.,  18.)  —  IS.  (Plant.,  Cuic,  ii.,  3,  7a)  — 14 
(Plant.,  Asm.,  ».,  3,  54.— Cic,  Div.,  ii.,  59.— Sneton.,  1.  r  )— 15 
(Mart.,  xit.,  14.)  — 18.  (Ilor.,  Cam.,  i.,  4,  IS ;  ii.,  7,  U  - 17 
(Plant.,  Cure.,  ii.,  3,  80.) 
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was  called  *A«  j'vtoXiv&a.1  Before  a  person  threw 
the  tali,  be  often  invok  :d  either  a  god  or  his  mis- 
tress.' These  bones,  marked  and  thrown  as  above 
described,  were  also  used  in  divination.' 

In  the  Greek  mythology,  Cupid  and  Ganymede 
were  supposed  to  play  together  at  huckle-bones  on 
Mount  Olympus  ;*  and  they  are  thus  represented 
in  some  remaining  specimens  of  ancient  sculpture.' 

TAMIAS  (rafiiac).  This  was  a  name  given  to 
any  person  who  had  the  care,  managing,  or  dispen- 
sing of  money,  stock,  or  property  of  any  description 
confided  to  him,  as  a  steward,  butler,  housekeeper, 
storehousekeeper,  or  treasurer:  and  the  word  is 
applied  metaphorically  in  a  variety  of  ways.  But 
the  TCfUai  who  will  fall  under  our  notice  in  this 
article  are  certain  officers  intrusted  with  important 
duties  by  the  Athenian  government,  and  more  es- 
pecially the  treasurers  of  the  temples  and  the  rev- 
enue. 

In  ancient  times,  every  temple  of  any  importance 
had  property  belonging  to  it,  besides  its  furniture 
and  ornaments,  and  a  treasury  where  such  property 
was  kept.  Lands  were  attached  to  the  temple, 
from  which  rents  accrued ;  fines  were  made  payable 
to  the  god ;  trophies  and  other  valuables  were  dedi- 
cated to  him  by  the  public ;  and  various  sacred  of- 
ferings were  made  by  individuals.  There  was  a 
Taftiaf  Upuv  xpi/tuTw,  who,  together  with  hrtoTdrai 
and  upoTotot,  had  the  custody  and  management  of 
these  funds.  The  wealthiest  of  all  the  temples  at 
Athens  was  that  of  Minerva  in  the  Acropolis,  in 
which  were  kept  the  spoils  taken  from  the  Persians 
(ru  apioTtia  1%  To/Uuf ),  besides  magnificent  statues, 
paintings,  and  other  works  of  art.*  To  the  goddess 
large  fines  were  specially  appropriated  by  the  law, 
or  given  by  decree  of  the  courts  or  the  assembly ; 
and,  besides  this,  she  received  a  tenth  of  all  the  fines 
that  went  to  the  state,  a  teuth  of  all  confiscations 
and  prizes  taken  in  war.  Her  treasurers  were  call- 
ed riut/at  r;/f  V?f  oi,  or  ruv  TJ/f  titoi,  or  raiuai  'upuv 
XPipuTuv  rijc  -deov,  and  sometimes  simply  to/iicu.'' 
They  appear  to  have  existed  from  an  early  period. 
Herodotus'  relates  that  the  rofdai  tqv  lepov,  with  a 
fovv  other  men,  awaited  the  attack  of  Xerxes  upon 
the  Acropolis,  and  perished  in  its  defence.  They 
were  ten  in  number,  chosen  annually  by  lot  from 
the  class  of  Pentacosiomedimni,  and  afterward, 
when  the  distinction  of  classes  had  ceased  to  exist, 
from  among  the  wealthiest  of  Athenian  citizens.' 
The  treasurers  of  the  other  gods  were  chosen  in 
like  manner ;  but  they,  about  the  90th  Olympiad, 
were  all  united  into  one  board,  while  those  of  Pallas 
remained  distinct."  Their  treasury,  however,  was 
transferred  to  the  same  place  as  that  of  Minerva, 
viz.,  to  the  Opisthodomus  of  the  Parthenon,  where 
were  kept  not  only  all  the  treasures  belonging  to  the 
temples,  but  also  the  state  treasure  (iota  xmp"-™, 
as  contradistinguished  from  lepd),  under  the  care 
of  the  treasurers  of  Pallas."  All  the  funds  of  the 
state  were  considered  as  being  in  a  manner  conse- 
crated to  Pallas ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  peo- 
ple reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  making  use 
of  the  sacred  .moneys,  as  well  as  the  other  property 
of  the  temples,  if  the  safety  of  the  state  should  re- 
quire it."  Payments  made  to  the  temples  were 
received  by  the  treasurers  in  the  presence  of  some 
members  of  the  senate,  just  as  public  moneys  were 
by  the  apodectee ;  and  then  the  treasurers  became 
responsible  fur  their  safe  custody.   As  to  fines,  see 


1.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  vii,  808;  ix.,  93,  110, 117 )—  S.  (PUut., 
Cipt.,  i.,1,  S.— Cure,  ii..  3,  77-79.J-3.  (Sueton.,  Tib.,  14.)— 4. 
(AnoU.  Rood.,  in.,  113-128.  —  Philost.  Jun.,  long.,  8.1  —  5. 
( VVinckelmann,  Mori,  load.,  cap.  13. — Levezow,  in  Boltiger*! 
AnuUth.,  i.,  p.  175-197.)  —  8.  (Domoitli.,  o.  Tiroocr.,  741.)—  7. 
(Demmth.,  c.  Andret.,  813.)  —  8.  (viii.,  51,53.)— 9.  (Harpocr. 
tuu  Said.,  >.  t.  Tajiiai)  -10.  (Deraiwlh.,  c.  Timticr.,  743.)— 11. 
Urimoph.,  Plat.,  IlSf ,-  IS.  (T-jcyd ,  ii ,  13., 
950 


Epibole,  Pjuctobh,  and  on  the  whole  of  this  cob 
ject,  Bockn,  Staatsk.  dor  Atken,  L,  ITS-'.  T6. 

The  treasurer  of  the  revenue,  rafdat  or  hci/uti*- 
rift  rij(  Koivijc  vpooodov,  was  a  more  important  per- 
sonage than  those  last  mentioned.  He  was  not  a 
mere  keeper  of  moneys  like  them,  nor  a  mere  re- 
ceiver like  the  apodectre,  but  a  general  paymaster, 
who  received  through  the  apodoctas  all  money 
which  was  to  be  disbursed  for  the  purpose*  of  the 
administration  (except  the  property-taxes,  which 
were  paid  into  the  war-office,  and  the  tribute  from 
the  allies,  which  was  at  first  paid  to  the  hellono- 
tamis,  and  afterward  to  other  persons  hereafter 
mentioned),  and  then  distributed  it  in  such  manner 
as  he  was  required  to  do  by  the  law ;  the  surplus 
(if  any)  be  paid  into  the  war-office  or  the  theoric 
fund.  As  this  person  knew  all  the  channels  in 
which  the  public  money  had  to  flow,  and  exercised 
a  general  superintendence  over  the  expenditure,  he 
was  competent  to  give  advice  to  the  people  upon 
financial  measures,  with  a  view  to  improve  the  rev- 
enue, introduce  economy,  and  prevent  abuse* ;  he 
is  sometimes  called  rapicc  rvr  itout^atuf,  or  6  txi 
n?f  dtotitfaeuf,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
minister  of  finance.  To  him  Aristophanes  refers  in 
Equit.,  947.  He  was  elected  by  xciporovfa,  and  held 
his  office  for  four  years,  but  was  capable  of  being 
re-elected.  A  law,  however,  was  passed  durinf 
the  administration  of  Lycurgus,  prohibiting  re-elec- 
tion ;  so  that  Lycurgus,  who  is  reported  to  have 
continued  in  office  for  twelve  years,  must  have  held 
it  for  the  last  eight  years  under  fictitious  names. 
The  power  of  this  officer  was  by  no  means  free 
from  control,  inasmuch  as  any  individual  was  at 
liberty  to  propose  financial  measures,  or  institute 
criminal  proceedings  for  malversation  or  waste  of 
the  public  funds ;  and  there  was  an  uvrrypa+eir  m 
duweqotuf  appointed  to  check  the  accounts  of  his 
superior.  Anciently  there  were  persons  called 
■ttopiorai,  who  appear  to  have  assisted  the  ra/iiai  ia 
some  part  of  their  duties.1    ( Vul.  Pohstai.) 

The  money  disbursed  by  the  treasurer  of  the  rev- 
enue was  sometimes  paid  directly  to  the  various 
persons  in  the  employ  of  the  government,  some- 
times through  subordinate  pay  offices.  Many  publio 
functionaries  bad  their  own  paymasters,  who  were 
dependant  on  the  ra/iias  rr/f  wpoaoiov,  receiving 
their  funds  from  him,  and  then  distributing  them  in 
their  respective  departments.  Such  were  the  rpta- 
poirotot,  Ttixovotoi,  ddoiroioi,  raQpoiroioi,  iirquh/Tai 
veupiuv,  who  received  through  their  own  ro/u'ai 
such  sums  as  they  required  from  time  to  time  for 
the  prosecution  of  their  works.  The  payment  of 
the  judicial  fees  was  made  by  the  colacreta  (kuao- 
Kpirai),  which,  and  the  providing  for  the  meals  in 
the  Prytaneum,  were  the  only  duties  that  remained 
to  them  after  the  establishment  of  the  apodectte  by 
Clisthenes.'  The  rafuat  of  the  sacred  vessels,  njt 
IlapaAov  and  r$r  SaXa^iviof,  acted  not  only  as 
treasurers,  but  as  trierarchs ;  the  expenses  (amount- 
ing for  the  two  ships  together  to  about  sixteen  tal- 
ents) being  provided  by  the  state.  They  were 
elected  by  xeiporovia.'  Other  trierarchs  had  their 
own  private  raftUu  for  the  keeping  of  accounts  and 
better  despatch  of  business.' 

The  duties  of  the  ttA8vora/«'a<  are  spoken  of  in 
a  separate  article.    ( Vid.  Hclunotahijc.) 

The  war  fund  at  Athens  (independently  of  the 
tribute)  was  provided  from  two  sources ;  first,  the 
property-tax  (rid.  Eisphora),  and,  secondly,  the  sur- 
plus of  the  yearly  revenue,  which  remained  after 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  civil  administration, 
to  xepvtivTa  xpillaTa  tvc  StoiK^atuf.    Of  the  ten 

1.  (Boekh,  id.,  177.)— «.  (Aristoph.,  Vonp.,  895,  7S4.)  — » 
(Dim.,  c.  Hid.,  570.— Pollux,  Onom.,  triii.,  1 16.)— 4.  (ItSekh.  ill , 
183-188,  198-Schamanu,  Ant.  Jar.  Publ  Gr„  S50. 312.) 
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TAXIARCHT. 


mparrryoi  who  were  annually  elected  to  preside 
over  the  war  department,  one  was  called  arparriydc 
b  ini  rijf  Sioudiaeut,  to  whom  the  management  of 
the  war  fund  was  intrusted.  He  had  under  him  a 
treasurer  called  ro/uaj  ran  arpartoriKuv,  who  gave 
?ut  the  pay  of  the  troops,  and  defrayed  all  other 
expenses  incident  to  the  service.  Demosthenes, 
perhaps  on  account  of  some  abuses  which  had 
sprung  up,  recommended  that  the  general  should 
bare  nothing  to  do  with  the  military  fund,  but  that 
this  should  be  placed  under  the  care  ef  special 
officers,  ra/uat  tai  6rjfu>aiot,  who  should  be  account- 
able for  its  proper  application :  rov  phi  tuv  xpll"* 
tuv  Xbyov  irapa  tovtuv  Xa/Mvetv,  rov  Si  tuv  fpyuv 
irapa  rov  arpaTtryov.1  The  passage  just  cited  con- 
firms the  opinion  of  those  who  think  that  in  De- 
mosthenes' the  words  ikirjf  Aioucqatat  refer  to 
a  orpanryit  so  designated,  and  not  to  the  ra/uac  rrj; 
trpoadiov.' 

So  much  of  the  surplus  revenue  as  was  not  re- 
quired for  the  purposes  of  war,  was  to  be  paid  by 
the  treasurer  of  the  revenue  into  the  theoric  fund, 
of  which,  after  the  archonship  of  Euclides,  special 
managers  were  created.    ( Vid.  Thsobioa.) 

Lastly,  we  have  to  notice  the  treasurers  of  the 
demi,  in/we  rauiai,  and  those  of  the  tribes,  fvMv 
rafiiai,  who  had  the  care  of  the  funds  belonging  to 
their  respective  communities,  and  performed  duties 
analogous  to  those  of  the  state  treasurers.  The 
demi,  as  well  as  the  tribes,  had  their  common  lands, 
which  were  usually  let  to  farm.  The  rents  of  these 
formed  the  principal  part  of  their  revenue.  $i\ap- 
xot,  djj/iapxoi,  ana  other  local  functionaries,  were 
appointed  for  various  purposes ;  but  with  respect 
to  their  internal  economy  we  have  but  scanty  in- 
formation.4 

•TANUS  (Tovif),  a  sort  of  bastard  Emerald,  con- 
sisting of  crystal  tinged  by  an  admixture  of  metal- 
lic particles.  In  the  old  editions  of  Theophrastus 
(Dt  Lapid.,  c.  45),  we  have  a  small  lacuna  after  tuv 
61  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  and  at  the  end 
of  this  the  form  ivuv,  the  end  of  the  word  that  is 
wanting.  This  lacuna  Turnebus  fills  up  by  append- 
ing a  capital  T  to  avuv,  and  thus  forming  Tavuv, 
whence  we  get  our  term  ravif.  Others,  however, 
read  Ba/crpiavav,  filling  up  the  lacuna  with  Baxrpi, 
and  this  latter  is  the  more  received  reading.' 

•TAOS  (ratic),  the  Peacock,  or  Pavo  erutatiu, 
L.    {Vid.  Pavo.) 

TAPES  or  TAPETE'  (Tajrr/f,  rdn-tf,  or  Aiirtf, 
dim.  Anrt'oW),  a  piece  of  tapestry,  a  carpet. 

The  use  of  tapestry  was  in  very  ancient  times  char- 
acteristic of  Oriental  rather  than  of  European  hab- 
its.' We  find  that  the  Asiatics,  including  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  also  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  of  Asi- 
atic origin,  excelled  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets, 
displayed  them  on  festivals  and  other  public  oc- 
casions, and  gave  them  as  presents  to  their  friends.' 
They  were  nevertheless  used  by  the  Greeks  as 
early  as  the  age  of  Homer,'  and  by  some  of  the 
later  Roman  emperors  they  were  given  as  presents 
to  the  combatants  at  the  Circensian  games."  The 
places  most  renowned  for  the  manufacture  were 
Babylon"  {vid.  Basylohicom),  Tyre  and  Sidon,1' 
Sardes,"  Miletus,"  Alexandrea,"  Carthage,"  and 
Corinth."  In  reference  to  the  texture,  these  articles 

1.  (DaClirrmm.,  101  )-*.  (Do  Coron,  238,  265.)— 3.  (SchO. 
•na,  Ant.  Jur.  Publ.  Gr„  252,  n.  7.— Buckh,  id.,  193.  — Meier, 
Att7Proc,105.)— 4.  (Schumann,  Do  Comit,  371-378.— Id,  Ant. 
Jur.  Pobk  lir.,  203,  204.)  —5.  (Thcophr,  Do  Lapid.,  c  45.— 
Adust,  Append.,  «.  v.)— 0.  (Nod.  Marcell,  p.  224,  ed.  Merceri.) 
—7.  (Atbrt  .  11.,  p.  48,  d.)— 8.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  Tii,  3,  v  18,  27.)— 
».  (IL,xvi,  224  ;  xiiv,  230,  645.— Od.,  jr.,  908;  Tii..  337.J-I0. 
(Xidon.  Apoll,  Carm,  xxiii,  427.)  —  11.  (Arnan,  Exped.  Aid., 
Ti.,  p.  43ft,  cd.  Blanc- Sidon.  Apoll.,  Epiat,  n.,  13.)-  12.  (Ileli- 
od,  t  ,  p.  152,  cd.  Commetm.)— 13.  (Athen.,  ii.,  p.  48,0.;  vi,  p. 
155,  «.;  lii  ,  p.  51/1,  c— Non.  MnrceU,  p.  542.1—14.  (Anttoph., 
Kan,  Mil— 15.  (Piaut.,  I'aeud.,  i.,  2,  14.)  —  16.  (Athen.,  i.,  p. 
*  •.)— 17.  (Athen.,  i.,  p.  27,  d.) 


weie  distinguished  into  those  which  were  light  ana 
thin,  with  but  little  nap,  chiefly  made  at  Sardes,  and 
called  ijiiXorumiec,1  and  those  in  which  the  nap 
{jtaXXAc)  was  more  abundant,  and  which  were  soft 
and  woolly  (oMoi,1  pala/cov  ipioto*).  The  thickei 
and  more  expensive  kinds  (uaZXuroi)  resembled 
our  baize  or  drugget,  or  even  our  soft  and  warm 
blankets,  and  were  of  two  sorts,  viz.,  those  which 
had  the  nap  on  one  side  only  {IrepopaXXoi),  and 
those  which  had  it  on  both  sides,  called  li/i^irairot,' 
amphitapee,'  or  auftTunvrtc ,'  and  also  u/i+i/iaMot,  or 
amphimaUa.1  Instead  of  being  always  used,  like 
blankets,  in  single  pieces  as  they  came  from  the. 
loom  {vid.  Pallium),  carpets  were  often  sewed  to- 
gether.' They  were  frequently  of  splendid  colours, 
being  dyed  either  with  the  kermes*  or  with  the 
murex  (tlXovpycic,  iXmopfipoi),  and  having  figures, 
especially  hunting-pieces,  woven  intothem."  These 
fine  specimens  of  tapestry  were  spread  upon  thrones 
or  chairs,  and  upon  benches,  couches,  or  sofas  at 
entertainments,"  more  especially  at  the  nuptials  of 
persons  of  distinction.  Catullus"  represents  one 
to  have  been  so  employed,  which  exhibited  the 
whole  story  of  Theseus  and  Ariadne.  They  were 
even  used  to  sleep  upon,"  and  for  the  clothing  of 
horses.14  The  tapestry  used  to  decorate  the  bier 
and  catafalque  at  the  Apothcosis  of  a  Roman  em- 
peror was  interwoven  with  gold."  The  Orientals, 
upon  occasions  of  state  and  ceremony,  spread  car- 
pets both  over  their  floors  and  upon  the  ground." 

Besides  the  terms  which  have  now  been  explain- 
ed, the  same  articles  of  domestic  furniture  had  de- 
nominations arising  from  the  mode  of  using  tbem 
either  in  the  Taicumim  {trielmiaria  Babylomcan), 
or  in  the  Cubiculum  (cubicularia  palymiia1'),  and  es- 
pecially from  the  constant  practice  of  spreading 
them  out  {textile  stragvlum ;"  stratum ;"  vettis  ttrag- 
tUa;n  cTpufcvai ;"  <rrp6fiaTau).    The  Greek  term  pe- 
rutroma,  which  was  transferred  into  the  Latin," 
had  a  special  signification,  meaning  probably  a  cov- 
erlet made  so  large  as  to  hang  round  the  sides  of 
the  bed  or  couch. 
TA'PHOI  (roioO.     {Vid.  Funub,  p.  467.) 
•TARANDUS  {rdpavAoc),  the  Reindeer,  or  Cet • 
mu  Taraniut,  L.    Such,  at  least,  is  the  general 
opinion  of  naturalists.    Schneider,  however,  refers 
it  to  the  Elk,  or  Certut  tleet,  L." 
TARENTI'NI  LUDL    {Vid.  Lddi  S^co-labs..) 
TARRHOS  (To#(Sr).    ( Vid.  Ships,  p.  893.) 
TAUR1I  LUDI.    {Vid.  Lddi  Sjbcdlabbs.) 
•TAURUS  (ralpor).    {Vid.  Bison.) 
TAXIARCHI  {Tafiapxoi)  were  military  officers 
at  Athens,  who  were  next  in  rank  to  the  strategi. 
(Vid.  Stbatioos.)    They  were  ten  in  number  like 
the  strategi,  one  for  each  tribe,  and  were  elected  in 
the  same  way,  namely,  by  x'tporovla."   In  war  each 
commanded  the  infantry  of  his  own  tribe,'1  and  they 
were  frequently  called  to  assist  the  strategi  with 
their  advice  at  the  war-council."    In  peace  they  as- 


1.  (Athen.,  Ti.,  p.  J»,  e. ;  xii,  p.  414,  c\— Dior.  Lint,  »..  72.) 
— i.  (Horn.,  1L,  xri,  1*4.)— ».  (Horn,  Od,  It,  114.)— 4.  (Athen., 
t,  p.  197,  a. :  Ti,  p.  SS5, «.— Diog.  Laart,  T,  72, 73.)  — ».  (Non. 
Marcell,  p.  540.— Lucil,  Sat,  i,  p.  188,  ed.  Bip.)-«.  (Eoatath. 
in  Horn.,  fi,  ix,  200.)  —  7.  (Plin,  H.  N,  fffi,  48,  a.  73.)  — 8. 
(riant,  Stich,  ii,  S,  54.)—  9.  (Hot,  Sat,  ii.,  ft,  IM-IOft.)— 10. 
(Sidon.  ApoU.,1.  o.  — Plaut,  Paeuil,  i,  2,  14.)— 11.  (Horn..  II, 
ix„  200.— Od.,  XI..  150.  —  Virg,  -Sn,  i,  639,  697-700.  — Ovid, 
Met,  xiii,  638.  — Cio,  Tuac,  T,  21.)— 12.  (Argon,  47-220.)— 
13.  (Horn,  n,  x,  156.— Anne,  viii,  1,  2.— Theoer,  xv.,  125.— 
ArUloph,  Plut,  540.— Virf,  .*n,  ix,  325, 358.)— 14.  (-Sn,Tii, 
277.)— 15.  (Herodian,  iv,  2,  p.  b2,  ed.  Belter.)  — 16.  (vBarhyl, 
Arun.,  879-936.— Athen,  iv,  131.  i. ;  xii,  514,  c.)— 17.  (Plin, 
H.  N,  Tiii.,48,i.74.)— 18.  (Mart.,  xiv,  150.)-19.  (Cic,  Tuac, 
t,  21.)— 20.  (C.  Nepoa,  Agei..  Tiii,  2.1—21.  (Liv,  xillT,  7.— 
Hor,  8at,  ii,  3,  118.)— 22.  (Plut,  Lvcurg,  p.  86,  Ml.  Steph.— 
Athen,  iv,  p.  142,  o.)— 23.  (Id,  ii,  p.  48,  d  )— 24.  (Ding  La- 
art  ,  1.  c— Plaut,  8lich,  ii,  S,  54.— Cic,  Phil,  ii,  27.)— 25 
(jEhan,  N.  A.,  ii,  16.— Phil,  Carm.,  55.— Plin,  II.  N,  viii,  34. 
— Ailama.  Ap|wnd..  «.  r.)— 26.  <Uemo«h,  Philip,  i,  p. 47.— PiJ 
lux,  Onum,  viii,  87.)  -27.  (Deni.  in  Bmot,  p.  9»».— MtA.,  Do 
Fals.  Leg  ,  p.  333.)— 88    (Tliucyd,  • ii,  DO.) 
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TEGULA. 

listed  the  strategi  in  levying  and  enlisting  soldiers, 
as  stated  under  Ste»tkoo»,  and  seem  to  have  also 
assisted  the  latter  in  the  discharge  of  many  of  their 
other  duties. 

The  taziarchs  were  so  called  from  their  com- 
manding Tuftic,  which  were  the  principal  divisions 
of  the  hoplites  in  the  Athenian  army.  Each  tribe 
(<t*>Xh)  formed  a  rdftf.  whence  we  find  +v\q  used  as 
synonymous  with  Td&r.1  As  there  were  ten  tribes, 
thore  were,  consequently,  in  a  complete  Athenian 
army,  ten  rofeic,  but  the  number  of  men  would,  of 
course,  vary  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
.war.  Among  the  other  Greeks  the  rufc  was  the 
name  of  a  much  smaller  division  of  troops.  The 
Ao^of  among  the  Athenians  was  a  subdivision  of 
the  Tuftf,  and  the  Aojayoi  were  probably  appointed 
by  the  taziarchs.1 

TA  KIS  (raitt).    ( Vid.  Thubohi.) 

•TAXUS  O&or ),  the  Yew-tree,  or  Taxut  baccata, 
L.  The  Taxut  receives  from  Virgil  the  epithet  of 
nocetu,  or  "  hurtful,"  because  the  berries  of  this 
tree  pass  for  poisonous.  Tbo  same  opinion  appears 
to  have  been  prevalent  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
still  forms  an  article  of  popular  belief.  It  has  even 
been  regarded  as  dangerous  to  sleep  for  some  hours 
under  the  shade  of  this  tree.  A  modern  writer,  how- 
ever (M.  Percy),  has  set  himself  in  opposition  to 
this  very  prevalent  opinion,  and  maintains  that  the 
berries  of  the  yew  are  innocuous,  and  merely  pos- 
sess a  slight  purgative  property,  which  might  be 
usefully  employed  in  medicine.  The  yew  is  indi- 
genous to  the  North.  In  southern  countries,  there- 
lore,  it  seeks  a  mountainous  and  cold  region.  Hence 
it  flourishes  in  Corsica.  The  wood  might  be  turned 
to  a  variety  of  useful  purposes  :  the  Iturasans  of  an- 
tiquity, dwelling  in  Coele-Syria,  made  bows  of  it. 
Its  sombre  foliage  and  general  appearance  have 
caused  it  to  be  selected  by  the  moderns  as  a  fune- 
real tree.' 

TE'GULA  {xipa/toc,  dim.  Kepa/tle*),  a  roofing-tile, 
ttoofing-tiles  were  originally  made,  like  bricks,  of 
baked  clay  (rfc  oirrw).  Byzes  of  Naxos  first  in- 
troduced tiles  of  marble  about  the  year  630  B.C.1 
Besides  the  superior  beauty  and  durability  of  the 
material,  these  tiles  could  be  made  of  a  much  lar- 
ger size  than  those  of  clay.  Consequently,  when 
they  were  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  great- 
est temples,  such  as  that  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia/ 
the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  and  the  Serapeium  at  Pu- 
teoli,  their  dimensions  were  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  building  ;  and  the  effect  of 
the  parallel  rows  of  joint- tiles  descending' from  the 
ridge  to  the  eaves,  and  terminated  by  ornamental 
frontons,  with  which  the  lions'-heads  (capita  Uoni- 
na?  x«Mpai*)  over  the  cornice  alternated,  was  ex- 
ceedingly grand  and  beautiful.  How  highly  this  in- 
■  vention  was  prized  by  the  ancients  is  proved  by  the 
attempt  of  the  Roman  censor  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus  to 
despoil  the  temple  of  the  Lacinian  Juno  of  some  of 
its  marble  tiles  (tegula  marmoreal),  in  order  to  adorn 
another  temple  which  he  had  vowed  to  erect  in 
Rome.*  A  still  more  expensive  and  magnificent 
method  of  roofing  consisted  in  the  use  of  tiles  made 
of  bronze  and  gilt." 

Tiles  were  originally  made  perfectly  flat,  or  with 
nothing  more  than  the  hook  or  nozzle  underneath 
the  upper  border,  which  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  fix- 
ing them  upon  the  rafters.  They  were  afterward 
formed  with  a  raised  border  on  each  side,  as  is 
shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  representing  the 
eection  of  four  of  the  tiles  remaining  at  Pompeii. 
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In  order  that  the  lower  edge  of  any  tile  might 
overlap  the  upper  edge  of  that  which  came  next 
below  it,  its  two  sides  were  made  to  converge 
downward.  See  the  next  woodcut,  representing  » 
tiled  roof,  from  a  part  of  which  the  joint-tiles  are 
removed,  in  order  to  show  the  overlapping  and  the 
convergence  of  the  sides.  It  was  evidently  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  lines  of  junction  between  tin 
rows  of  flat  tiles,  and  this  was  done  by  the  use  of 
semicylindrical  tiles  called  imbricet.  The  above 
woodcut  shows  the  section  of  three  imbrices  found 
at  Pompeii,  and  indicates  their  position  relatively 
to  the  fiat  tiles.  This  is  also  shown  in  the  next 
woodcut.    The  roof  also,  by  the  exact  adaptalioi 


1.  (Lvi.  mAgonU,  p.  498,  501.)-*.  (SchOmann,  Ant  Jar. 
Publ.  Or.,  p.  SS3,  &c.)-S.  (Thoophr.,  H.  P.,  iii.,T-F*,,  Flore 

(Horapull.,  Hior.,  i ,  Sl.j-0.  (U».,  ulii.,  4.— V»l.  Mm  .  i .  L  « 
»  >-!•>.  (Pii„.,  H.  N.,  ruiii.,  J,  ,.  18.)  '    *  *•  * 
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of  the  broad  tegula  and  the  narrow  imliricts  through- 
out its  whole  extent,  became  like  one  solid  and 
compact  framework.1  The  rows  of  joint-tiles  divi- 
ded the  roof  into  an  equal  number  of  channels,  do*u 
which  the  water  descended  into  the  gutter  (cWu), 
to  be  discharged  through  openings  made  in  the  lions'- 
heads,  the  position  and  appearance  of  which  are 
shown  in  the  woodcuts.  The  rows  of  flat  tiles 
terminated  in  a  variously  ornamented  front,  which 
rose  immediately  above  the  cornice,  and  of  which 
specimens  are  shown  in  the  first  woodcut  The 
first  and  fourth  patterns  are  drawn  from  tiles  foond 
at  Pompeii,  and  the  two  internal  from  tiles  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum,  and  brought  thither 
from  Athens.  The  lions'-heads  upon  the  third  and 
fourth  are  perforated.  (  Vid.  Am-xrixi,  Cold»»a,  p. 
289.)  The  frontons,  which  were  ranged  along  the 
cornice  at  the  termination  of  the  rows  of  joint- 
tiles,  were  either  painted  or  sculptured  so  as  to  rep- 
resent leaves,  aplustria  (vid.  Aplostre),  or  masks. 
The  first  woodcut  shows  three  examples  of  such 
frontons,  which  belong  to  the  Elgin  collection  in  the 
British  Museum.  They  are  drawn  on  a  mnch  lar- 
ger scale  than  the  other  objects  in  the  same  wood- 
cut. The  invention  of  these  graceful  ornaments  is 
ascribed  to  Dibutades  of  Corinth.* 

Other  highly  curious  details  upon  the  tiled  rooft 
of  Greek  temples  may  be  seen  in  the  Unedited  An- 
tiquitict  of  Attica,  Lond.,  1817. 

The  same  arrangement  of  tiles  which  was  placed 
round  a  temple  was  also  to  be  found  within  a  house 
which  was  formed  with  an  opening  in  the  centre. 
Hence  any  person  who  descended  from  the  roof 


1.  (Xen.,  Men.,  iii.,  !.«;.)-».  (Plio.,  JJ.  N.,  but.,  U.t.4J 
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into  the  open  court  or  impluvium  of  a  boose  (vid. 
House,  p.  616,  619)  was  saW  to  pass  "  through  the 
tiles"  (per  iegula* ;'  6ui  tuv  ktpafiuv1). 

Pliny  mentions  a  kind  of  tiling  under  the  name 
oavonaceum,'  so  called  probably  because  the  tiles 
were  semicircular  at  their  lower  edge,  and  over- 
lapped one  another  like  the  feathers  in  the  train  of 
a  peacock. 

TEICHOPOIOS  (TiiXoiroi6c).  Among  the  va- 
rijus  persons  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  manage- 
ment of  public  works  at  Athens  (briararai  iripooiuv 
fyyuv)  were  those  whose  business  it  was  to  build 
and  keep  in  repair  the  public  walls.  It  is  needless 
to  observe  how  important  to  the  city  of  Athens 
were  her  walls  and  fortifications,  more  especially 
the  long  walls,  which  connected  the  upper  city  with 
the  Pineus,  which  gave  it  the  advantages  of  an  isl- 
and. These  were  .maintained  at  considerable  ex- 
pense. The  rtixoiroioi  appear  to  have  been  elected 
by  x'tporovla,  one  from  each  tribe,  and  probably  for 
a  year.  They  were  considered  to  hold  a  magiste- 
rial office  (bf>xv\  and  in  that  capacity  had  an  vytfto- 
via  diKaan/piov.  .-Eschines  calls  them  iTztaruTai 
toS  ptyioTov  tuv  Ipyuv.  Funds  were  put  at  their 
disposal,  for  which  they  had  their  treasurer  (ra/iiac), 
dependant  on  the  treasurer  of  the  revenue.  They 
were  liable  to  render  an  account  (ciMrq)  of  their 
management  of  these  funds,  and  also  of  their  gen- 
eral conduct,  like  other  magistrates.  The  office  of 
Ttixoirowf  has  been  invested  with  peculiar  interest 
in  modern  times  on  account  of  its  having  been  held 
by  Demosthenes,  and  its  having  given  occasion  to 
the  famous  prosecution  of  Ctesiphon,  who  proposed 
that  Demosthenes  should  receive  the  honour  of  a 
crown  before  he  had  rendered  his  account  accord- 
ing to  law.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  office,  and  the 
laws  thereto  relating,  we  may  probably  rely  upon 
the  account  given  by  jEschines.* 

TELA  (fordf),  a  Loom.  Although  weaving  was 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  a  distinct  trade,  car- 
ried on  by  a  separate  class  of  persons  (vduvriu,  lex- 
lore*  and  tutrices,  linleonet),  who  more  particularly 
supplied  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  their  skiM*  (vid.  Pallium,  p.  718),  yet 
every  considerable  domestic  establishment,  espe- 
cially in  the  country,  contained  a  loom,'  together 
with  the  whole  apparatus  necessary  for  the  working 
of  wool  (laniftcium,  raXaala,  rafaimovpyia').  ( Vid. 
Calathus  )  These  occupations  were  all  supposed 
to  bo  carried  on  under  the  protection  of  Minerva, 
specially  denominated  'Epydvti,  who  was  always  re- 
garded in  this  character  as  the  friend  and  patroness 
of  industry,  sobriety,  and  female  decorum.' 

When  the  farm  or  the  palace  was  sufficiently 
large  to  admit  of  it,  a  portion  of  it,  called  the  iaruv 
(hietonet')  or  tcxtrinum,  was  devoted  to  this  purpose." 
The  work  was  there  principally  carried  on  by  fe- 
male slaves  (qiuuiUaria,  al  tptBoin),  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  mistress  of  the  house,  who 
herself  also,  together  with  her  daughters,  took  part 
in  the  labour,  both  by  instructing  beginners,  and  by 
finishing  the  more  tasteful  and  ornamental  parts." 
But,  although  weaving  was  employed  in  providing 
the  ordinary  articles  of  clothing  among  the  Oreeks 
and  Romans  from  the  earliest  times,  yet,  as  an  in- 
ventive and  decorative  art,  subservient  to  luxury 
and  refinement,  it  was  almost  entirely  Oriental. 
Persia,  Babylonia,  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Phrygia,  and 
Lydia,  are  all  celebrated  for  the  wonderful  skill'and 


1.  (Tar.,  Ban.,  iii.,  »,  40.— Compare  Gelliua,  z.,  IS.)— 2.  (St. 
Lake,  v.,  ».)-».  (H.  N.,ism.,**,a.44.)-4.  (Srk.,0.  Clae., 
JS-4T,  wl.  Stank.— BOckh,  Staatsh.  d«r  Aldan.,  i„  183, 118.)— *. 
(Cato,  D«  Ra  Ruat.,  133.)— «.  (Id.  ib.,  10,  14.)— 7.  (Heaiod,  Op. 
at  Diaa,  T7».-Virf.,  Geor*.,  i.,  J85,  *M.— Orid,  Fast.,  c  701.)— 
8.  (Sanr.  in  Virg.,  Eel.,  ri.,  3.)— ».  (Varro,  Da  Ra  Roat.,  i.,  !.)— 
10.  (Cie.,  Varr.,  H..  ir.,  *».)— II.  (Theocr.,  xr.,  80.— Hum.,  Od., 
i ,  IM-JM ;  til.,  tU ,  Hi.,  390  )—  IS.  (Vitrar.,  vi,  7,  p.  101,  ad. 
Schnaidar.— Sram.,  Epiat.,  ri.,  40.) 


magnificence  displaced  in  the  manufacture  of  scans, 
shawls,  carpets,  and  tapestry.  (Vid.  BabvlonIcum, 
Chlamvs,  Pallium,  Pbflum,  Tapes.) 

Among  the  peculiarities  of  Egyptian  manners, 
Herodotus1  mentions  that  weaving  was  in  that 
country  the  employment  of  the  male  sex.  This 
custom  still  continues  among  some  Arab  and  negro 
tribes.'  Throughout  Europe,  on  the  other  hand, 
weaving  was  in  the  earliest  ages  the  task  of  worn 
en  only.  The  matron,  assisted  by  her  daughters, 
wove  clothing  for  the  husband  and  the  sons.9  This 
domestic  custom  gives  occasion,  in  the  works  of  the 
epic  and  tragic  poets,  to  some  very  interesting  di- 
nodmeru  and  expressions  of  affection  between  near 
relatives.  Indeed,  the  recognition,  or  uvayvupiotc 
as  Aristotle  calls  it,*  often  depends  on  this  circum 
stance.  Thus  Creusa  proves  herself  to  be  the 
mother  of  Ion*  by  describing  the  pattern  of  a  shawl 
which  she  had  made  in  her  youth,  and  in  which 
she  bad  wrapped  her  infant  son.  Iphigenia  recog- 
nises her  brother  Orestes  on  one  occasion,'  and 
Electra  recognises  him  on  another,'  by  the  figured 
clothing  which  he  wore,  and  which  they  had  long 
before  woven  for  him. 

Besides  the  shawls  which  were  frequently  given 
to  the  temples  by  private  persons,  or  obtained  by 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  companies  or  col- 
leges of  females  were  attached  to  the  more  opulent 
temples  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  regular  sup- 
ply. Thus  the  sixteen  women,  who  lived  together 
in  a  building  destined  to  their  use  at  Olympia,  wore 
a  new  shawl  every  five  years  to  be  displayed  at  the 
games  which  were  then  celebrated  in  honour  of 
Hera,  and  to  be  preserved  in  her  temple.*  (Vid. 
Hera  a.)  A  similar  college  at  Sparta  was  devoted 
to  the  purpose  of  weaving  a  tunic  every  year  for 
the  sitting  statue  of  the  Amyclean  Apollo,  which 
was  thirty  cubits  high.'  At  Athens  the  company 
of  virgins  called  ipyaarlvat  or  tpyuvai,  and  &j>pti$6~ 
pot,  who  were  partly  of  Asiatic  extraction,  wove 
the  shawl  which  was  carried  in  the  Panatbenaio 
procession,  and  which  represented  the  battle  be- 
tween the  gods  and  the  giants."  ( Vid.  Abrhepho- 
kia,  Panatbbnaa,  p.  783.)  A  similar  occupation 
was  assigned  to  young  females  of  the  highest  rank 
at  Argos. ' '  In  the  fourth  century,  the  task  of  weav- 
ing began  to  be  transferred  in  Europe  from  women 
to  the  other  sex,  a  change  which  St.  Chrysostom 
deplores  as  a  sign  of  prevailing  sloth  and  effemina- 
cy" Vegetius,"  who  wrote  about  the  same  time, 
mentions  lintconet,  or  the  manufacturers  of  linen 
cloth,  in  the  number  of  those  who  were  ineligible 
as  soldiers. 

Everything  woven  consists  of  two  essential  parts, 
the  warp  and  the  woof,  called  in  Latin  ttanun  and 
subtegmen,  tubtemen,  or  Irama,1*  in  Greek  orii/iuv  and 
Kpoai.11  Instead  of  <tpo*7  Plato"  sometimes  uses 
Itpvtfi,  and  in  the  passages  referred  to  he  mentions 
one  of  the  most  important  differences  between 
the  warp  and  the  woof:  viz.,  that  the  threads  of 
the  former  are  strong  and  firm,  in  consequence  of 
being  more  twisted  in  spinning,  while  those  of  the 
latter  are  comparatively  soft  and  yielding.  This 
is,  in  fact,  the  difference  which  in  the  modern  silk 
manufacture  distinguishes  organzine  from  tram,  and 


1.  (ii.,  35.— Compare  Athen.,  ii  ,  p.  48,0.)— 2.  (Weliled,  Trav- 
els, i.,  p.  123.— Pnchard,  Researches,  EL,  P.  60,  3d  edition.)— 3 
(Culum.,  Da  Re  Rust.,  iii.,  PraC— Plin.,  II.  N.,  viii.,  48,  a.  74.- 
Herod., ii.,  109.J-4.  (Da  Art.,  Poet.,8,0 18 ;  14,  y  21  ,)-5.  (Eurip 
Ion,  1416,  1417.1—8.  (Id.  Iph.,  in  Taur.,  814-617.)— 7.  (jEscn  , 
t'hoeph,  225.)— 8.  (Paus.,v.,  16,  ,  2-»  ;  vi.,  24,  »  8.)— ».  (Paus  , 
ill.,  16,4  2;  19,,  21— 10.  (Eurip.,  Hec..  46M69.— Virir.,  Cira, 
21-35.1  —  11.  (Eurip.,  Iph.  in  Taur.,  213-215.)  — 12.  (O rat.,  14, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  470,  ed.  Sjville.)  —  13.  (Da  Re  Mil.,  i„  7.)  — 14.  (Vi 
tTUT.,  I,  1.— Orid,  Mel.,  it.,  397.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  x,„  24,  s.  18.- 
Pan.,  Sat.,  vi..  73.)— 15.  (Plato,  Polit.,  p.  297.  301,  302,  ed.  11.  k 
ken— .ASIian,  H.  A.,  is.,  17— Plut.  De  Is.  et  Osir  ,  p.  672  )— 18 
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in  the  col  ton  manufacture  twist  from  votft.    Anoth- 
er name  for  the  woof  or  tram  was  fmiavn.1 

The  warp  was  called  stamen  in  Latin  (from  stare), 
on  account  of  its  erect  posture  in  the  loom.*  The 
corresponding  Greek  term  arvftov,  and  likewise 
iardf,  have  evidently  the  same  derivation.  For  the 
same  reason,  the  very  first  operation  in  weaving 
was  to  set  up  the  loom,  lordv  <rrijoao0<u :'  and  the 
web  or  cloth,  before  it  was  cut  down,  or  "  descend- 
ed" from  the  loom  (tarita  of  loru*),  was  called 
"testis  pendent,"  or  "pendula  tela,"*  because  it  hung 
irom  the  transverse  beam  or  Jdouh.  These  par- 
ticulars are  all  clearly  exhibited  in  the  picture  of 
Circe's  loom,  which  is  contained  in  the  very  an- 
cient illuminated  MS.  of  Virgil's  iEneid  preserved 
at  Rome  in  the  Vatican  Library.  (See  the  annex- 
ed woodcut,  and  compare  Virgil,'  apud  majores 
ttanles  tetebanl.)    Although  the  upright  loom  here 


i-''!~~  m 
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exhibited  was  in  common  use,  and  employed  for 
all  ordinary  purposes,  the  practice,  now  generally 
adopted,  of  placing  the  warp  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion was  occasionally  resorted  to  in  ancient  times ; 
for  the  upright  loom  {stans  tela,  ioror  ipOuc),  the 
management  of  which  required  the  female  to  stand 
and  move  about,  is  opposed  to  another  kind  at 
which  she  sat.' 

We  observe  in  the  preceding  woodcut,  about 
the  middle  of  the  apparatus,  a  transverse  rod  pass- 
es through  the  warp.  A  straight  cane  was  well 
adapted  to  be  so  used,  and  its  application  is  clearly 
expressed  by  Ovid  in  the  words  "  stamen  secernit 
arundo."*  In  plain  weaving  it  was  inserted  be- 
tween the  threads  of  the  warp  so  as  to  divide  them 
into  two  portions,  the  threads  on  one  side  of  the 
rod  alternating  with  those  on  the  other  side  through- 
out the  whole  breadth  of  the  warp.  The  two  up- 
right beams  supporting  the  jugum,  or  transverse 
beam  from  which  the  warp  depends,  were  called 
KcXeovref'  and  Iot6ko6cc,  literally,  "  the  legs  of  the 
loom."" 

While  the  improvements  in  machinery  have  to  a 
great  extent  superseded  the  use  of  the  upright 
loom  in  all  other  parts  of  Europe,  it  remains  almost 
in  its  primitive  state  in  Iceland.  The  following 
woodcut  is  reduced  from  an  engraving  of  the  Ice- 
landic loom  in  Olaf  Olafsen's  Economic  Tour  in  that 
island,  published  in  Danish  at  Copenhagen,  A.D. 
1780.  We  observe  underneath  the  jugum  a  roller 
(uvriov" ),  which  is  turned  by  a  handle,  and  on  which 
the  web  is  wound  as  the  work  advances.  The 
threads  of  the  warp,  besides  being  separated  by  a 
transverse  rod  or  plank,  are  divided  into  thirty  or 
forty  parcels,  to  each  of  which  a  stone  is  suspend- 
ed, for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  warp  in  a  perpen- 
dicular position,  and  allowing  the  necessary  play 
to  the  strokes  of  the  spatha,  which  is  drawn  at 
the  side  of  the  loom.  The  mystical  ode  written 
about  the  eleventh  century  of  our  era,  with  which 
Gray  has  made  us  familiar  in  his  translation,  and 


1.  (Horn.,  Batr.,  181.— EuUth.  in  Ham.,  II.,  xxiii.,  7BS.— Od., 
*  ,  1*1.)— ».  (Varro,  L.  L.,  ».,  US,  ad.  Mailer.)— 3.  (Horn..  Od., 
j.,  84.— Huiod,  Op.  et  Diet,  778.)— 4.  (Theoor.,  it.,  35.) —  5. 
|Orid,  Met.,  it.,  385.— Epiit.,  i.,  10.)-*.  {JEa.,  Tii.,  14.— 8erri- 
<>,  ill  loc.— Horn.,  Od.,  I.,  888.)— 7.  (Artemid.,  lii.,  3r3.— Serriue, 
c  c.)— 8.  (Met.,  ti,  ».)— 8.  (Theocr.,  xriil,  S4.J— 10.  (Euetith. 
mHom.,  Od..  iiii.,  107.)  —  II.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  Tii.,  z.,  *  39.  — 
Eail&lh.  in  Horn.,  Od.,  xiii.,  107.) 
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which  describes  the  loom  ot  "the  Fatal  Barters." 
represents  warriors'  sculls  as  supplying  the  place 
of  these  round  stones  (pondera* ).  The  knotted  bun- 
dles of  threads  to  which  the  stones  were  attached 
often  remained  after  the  web  was  finished  in  th« 
form  of  a  fringe.    ( Vid.  Fusils.) 


While  the  comparatively  coarse,  strong,  and 
much-twisted  thread,  designed  for  the  warp,  was 
thus  arranged  in  parallel  lines,  the  woof  remained 
upon  the  spindle  {vid.  Fusoe),  forming  a  spool,  bob- 
bin, or  pen  (iryvn,  dim.  mjviov*).  This  was  either 
conveyed  through  the  warp  without  any  additional 
contrivance,  as  is  still  the  case  in  Iceland,  or  it 
was  made  to  revolve  in  a  shuttle  (iravoi/Xicoe,'  ra- 
dius*). This  was  made  of  box  brought  from  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  was  pointed  at  its  ex- 
tremities, that  it  might  easily  force  its  way  through 
the  warp.*  The  annexed  woodcut  shows  the  form 
in  which  it  is  still  used  in  some  retired  parts  of  our 
island  for  common  domestic  purposes,  and  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  great  antiquity.  An 
oblong  cavity  is  seen  in  its  upper  surface,  which 
holds  the  bobbin.    A  small  stick,  like  a  wire,  ex- 


tends through  the  length  of  this  cavity,  and  enu.*» 
its  two  extremities  so  as  to  turn  freely.  The  small 
stick  passes  through  a  hollow  cane,  which  our  man- 
ufacturers call  a  quill,  and  which  is  surrounded  by 
the  woof.  This  is  drawn  through  a  round  hole  in 
the  front  of  the  shuttle,  and,  whenever  the  shuttle 
is  thrown,  the  bobbin  revolves,  and  delivers  the 
woof  through  this  hole.  The  process  of  winding 
the  yarn  so  as  to  make  it  into  a  bobbin  or  pen  was 
called  wKvifcaBai'  or  ivamtviCeadai.1  The  reverse 
process,  by  which  it  was  delivered  through  the 
hole  in  front  of  the  shuttle  (see  the  last  woodcut), 
was  called  i*.TrqviZeo0ai.  Hence  the  phrase  exirn 
VMtrat  ravra  means  "he  shall  disgorge  these 
things."* 

All  that  is  effected  by  the  shuttle  is  tio  convey- 
ance of  the  woof  across  the  warp.  To  keep  ev- 
ery thread  of  the  woof  in  its  proper  plaoo,  it  is  ne 
cessary  that  the  threads  of  the  warp  should  be  de- 
cussated.   This  was  done  by  the  leashes,  called  in 


1.  (Sen.,  Spiet.,  81.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  1.  c.)— 8.  (Hon.,  0.,  xxiii , 
768— Eurip., Hec, 4M.)— 3.  (Heeych , a. t.  Ityri.r.) — 4.  (La 
erat.,  v.,  1358.)— i.  (Vim.,  JEa.,  ix-  476.— Orid.  Met.,  i».,  875( 
Ti.,  46. 138.— Feet.,  iii.,  878.)— 6.  (Theocr.  XTiii.,  38.)— 7.  lAlir 
tot.,  H.  A..T.,  18.)— 8.  (Anitoph.,  Km.,  586.— Sohol.  ir  l«c> 
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Latin  {tot,  in  Greek  pint  (pine1).  By  a  leash  we 
are  to  understand  a  thread,  having  at  one  end  a 
loop,  through  which  a  thread  of  the  warp  was  pass- 
ed, the  other  end  being  fastened  to  a  straight  rod 
called  licudorium,  and  in  Greek  icavuv.*  The  warp, 
having  been  divided  by  the  arundo,  as  already  men- 
tioned,, into  two  sets  of  threads,  all  those  of  the 
same  set  were  passed  through  the  loops  of  the  cor- 
responding set  of  leashes,  and  all  these  leashes 
were  fastened  at  their  other  end  to  the  same  wood- 
en rod.  At  least  one  set  of  leashes  was  necessary 
to  decussate  the  warp  even  in  the  plainest  and  sim-i 
plest  weaving.  The  number  of  sets  was  increased 
according  to  the  complexity  of  the  pattern,  which 
was  called  bilix  or  trilvc,'  Si/aroc,  rpi/uToc,*  or  iro- 
XipiTocf  according  as  the  number  was  two,  three, 
or  more. 

The  process  of  annexing  the  leashes  to  the  warp 
was  called  ordiri  telam,'  also  lieia  tela  addere,  or  ad- 
nettere.1  It  occupied  two  women  at  the  same  time, 
one  of  whom  took  in  regular  succession  each  sep- 
arate thread  of  the  warp,  and  handed  it  over  to  the 
other ;  this  part  of  the  process  was  called  itapa+i- 
petv,  vapaiidovai,  or  irpoQopciodat.*  The  other  wom- 
an, as  she  received  each  thread,  passed  it  through 
the  loop  in  proper  order,  and  this  act,  which  we 
call  "  entering,"  was  called  in  Greek  iiaieeOai.* 

Supposing  the  warp  to  have  been  thus  adjusted, 
and  the  pen  or  the  shuttle  to  have  been  carried 
through  it,  it  was  then  decussated,  by  drawing  for- 
ward the  proper  rod  so  as  to  carry  one  set  of  the 
threads  of  the  warp  across  the  rest,  after  which 
the  woof  was  shot  back  again,  and  by  the  continu- 
al repetition  of  this  process  the  warp  and  woof 
were  interlaced.1*  In  the  preceding  figure  of  the 
Icelandic  loom  we  observe  two  staves,  which  are 
occasionally  used  to  fix  the  rods  in  such  a  position 
as  is  most  convenient  to  assist  the  weaver  in  draw- 
ing her  woof  across  her  warp.  After  the  woof  had 
been  conveyed  by  the  shuttle  through  the  warp, 
it  was  driven  sometimes  downward,  as  is  repre- 
sented in  the  first  woodcut,  but  more  commonly 
upward,  as  in  the  second.11  Two  different  instru- 
ments were  used  in  this  part  of  the  process.  The 
simplest,  and  probably  the  most  ancient,  was  in  the 
form  of  a  large  wooden  sword  (tpatha,  aitalhi,  dim. 
airaOiov' ').  From  the  verb  anaSdu,  to  beat  with  the 
spatba,  cloth  rendered  close  and  compact  by  this 
process  was  called  atraOirroc"  This  instrument  is 
still  used  in  Iceland  exactly  as  it  was  in  ancient 
times,  and  a  figure  of  it,  copied  from  Olafsen,  is  giv- 
en in  the  second  woodcut. 

The  spatha  was,  however,  in  a  great  degree  su- 
perseded by  the  comb  (peeten,  ne/mlc),  the  teeth  of 
which  were  inserted  between  the  threads  of  the 
warp,  and  thus  made,  by  a  forcible  impulse,  to  drive 
the  threads  of  the  woof  close  together.'4  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  teeth  were  sometimes  made  of  metal ;" 
and  they  were  accommodated  to  the  purpose  intend- 
ed by  being  curved  (pectinit  unci1*),  as  is  still  the 
case  in  the  combs  which  are  used  in  the  same  man- 
ner by  the  Hindus.  Among  us  the  office  of  the 
comb  is  executed  with  greater  ease  and  effect  by 
the  reed,  lay,  or  batten. 

The  lyre(eul.  Ltsj.),  the  favourite  musical  instru- 


1.  (Horn.,  IL,  niii.,  783.)  — 3.  (Artatoph.,  Thaam.,  8».)  —  1. 
(Mart.,  id  v  143.)— 4.  (Cnt.  Jo-,  Frag,  p.  103,  ad.  Rankal.)— 
I.  (Pur.,  Mar.  Bmh.,  p.  104, 170, 173,  ed.  BIancardi.)-6.  (Pirn., 
IL  N.,  xi.,  »4,  «.  38.)  —  7.  (Virg,  Goorg.,  i.,  385.— TiboU  ,  i., 8, 
78.)— 8.  (Schol.  in  Ariatoph.,  At.,  4.— Suidai,  Heard!.,  a.  r.)— 
9.  (Schol.  in  Horn.,  Od.,Tii.,  107.)— 10.  (Plat.,  vii.,np.  oobt,  p. 
S9S,  ad.  Reiake.— Horn.,  II.,  xxiii.,  7(0-70.)  — II.  (bid.,  Orig., 
six.,  S3. -Herod.,  ii.,  35.)— It.  (Brunei.  Anal.,  I.,  388.— Plus, 
Lt**.,  p.  118.— jBMh.,Clloeph, **».)— 13.  (Athen  ,  xii.,  p.  633, 
d.)— 14.  (Orid\  Faet.,  iii.,  880.  —  Met.  Ti.,  58.  —  Jor.,  ix.,  38.— 
Vinr.,  Xn.,  ail,  14.— Hon.,  II.,  nil.,  448.— Aristoph.,  Atm,  833. 
-Eurip.,  loo,  S0».  7(0,  1418.  1493.)— 13.  (Horn.,  Od.,  v.,  (3.)— 
18   (CUudian  in  Entrap.,  ii.,  383.) 


ment  of  the  Greeks,  was  only  known  to  the  Romany 
as  a  foreign  invention.  Hence  they  appear  to  have 
described  its  parts  by  a  comparison  with  the  loom, 
with  which  they  were  familiar.  The  terms  jugvm 
and  ttamina  were  transferred  by  an  obvious  resen, 
blance  from  the  latter  to  the  former  object ;  and, 
although  they  adopted  into  their  own  language  the 
Greek  word  plectrum,1  they  used  the  Latin  Picten 
to  denote  the  same  thing,  not  because  the  instru 
ment  used  in  striking  the  lyre  was  at  all  like  a  comb 
in  shape  and  appearance,  bnt  because  it  was  held 
in  the  right  hand,  and  inserted  between  the  stamina 
of  the  lyre,  as  the  comb  was  between  the  stamina 
of  the  loom.' 

After  enumerating  those  parts  of  the  loom  which 
were  necessary  to  produce  even  the  plainest  piece 
of  cloth,  it  remains  to  describe  the  methods  of  pro- 
ducing its  varieties,  and  more  especially  of  adding 
to  its  value  by  making  it  either  warmer  and  softer, 
or  more  rich  and  ornamental.  If  the  object  was  to 
produce  a  checked  pattern  (teutulit  dividerc*),  or  to 
weave  what  we  should  call  a  Scotch  plaid,  the 
threads  of  the  warp  were  arranged  alternately  black 
and  white,  or  of  different  colours  in  a  certain  series, 
according  to  the  pattern  which  was  to  be  exhibited. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  striped  pattern  (jmMotoc  ;*  vir- 
goto,  tagula.*)  was  produced  by  using  a  warp  of  one 
colour  only,  but  changing  at  regular  intervals  the 
colour  of  the  woof.  Of  this  kind  of  cloth  the  Ro- 
man traiea'  was  an  example.  Checked  and  striped 
goods  were,  no  doubt,  in  the  first  instance,  produced 
by  combining  the  natural  varieties  of  wool,  white, 
black,  brown,  &c.  (Vid.  Pallium,  p.  718.)  The 
woof  also  was  the  medium  through  which  almost 
every  other  diversity  of  appearance  and  quality  was 
effected.  The  warp,  as  mentioned  above,  was  gen- 
erally more  twisted,  and  consequently  stronger  and 
firmer  than  the  woof;  and  with  a  view  to  the  same 
object,  different  kinds  of  wool  were  spun  for  the 
warp  and  for  the  woof.  The  consequence  was,  that 
after  the  piece  was  woven,  the  fuller  drew  out  its 
nap  by  carding,  so  as  to  make  it  like  a  soft  blanket' 
(vid.  Follo,  p.  463) ;  and,  when  the  intention  was 
to  guard  against  the  cold,  the  warp  was  diminished, 
and  the  woof  or  nap  (xpbi,  xpdxvf )  made  more  abun- 
dant in  proportion.'  In  this  manner  they  made  the 
soft  xAatva  or  Ljbni.  (Vid.  Pallidm,  p.  718.)  On 
the  other  hand,  a  woof  of  finely-twisted  thread 
(ftrpum)  produced  a  thin  kind  of  cloth,  which  resem- 
bled our  buntine  (lacerna  nimia  tubtemmum  tenuitate 
perfiatnlet').  Where  any  kind  of  cloth  was  enriched 
by  the  admixture  of  different  materials,  the  richer 
and  more  beautiful  substance  always  formed  part 
of  the  woof.  Thus  the  veetia  tubeeriea  or  tramote- 
rica  had  the  tram  of  silk.  (Vid.  Sbbiccm.)  In  other 
cases  it  was  of  gold,"  of  wool  dyed  with  Tynan  pur- 
ple" (Tyrio  eubtegmine,"  picto  eubtegmine1'),  or  of 
beavers'-wool  (veetit  fibrina}*).  Hence  the  epithet) 
foiviKOKpoKoc,  "  having  a  purple  woof,""  6v8o*p6- 
*of,  "  producing  a  flowery  woof,""  jptKrwirr/v^rof , 
"made  from  bobbins  or  pens  of  gold  thread,""  einv- 
voe,  "made  with  good  bobbins,""  xepicidi  irourjAAov- 
oa,  "  variegating  with  the  comb,""  &c. 

But,  besides  the  variety  of  materials  constituting 
the  woof,  an  endless  diversity  was  effected  by  the 
manner  of  inserting  them  into  the  «  arp.  The  terms 
bilix  and  ii/urof,  the  origin  of  whfcth  has  been  ex- 
plained,  probably  denoted  what  we  call  dimity,  or 

1.  (Orid.  MM.,  xi,  Io7-I70.)— 3.  (Virg,  JEn.,»i.,  847.— Jut, 
Ti.,  890-393.— Pen.,  vi,  3.)  —3.  (Plin,  H.  r.  ,  Tiii.,  48,  a.  74.— 
Jar.,  ii.,  »7.>— 4.  (Diod.  8ic.,T.,  SO.)— 5.  (Viig.,  Xa.,  Till.,  ((0.) 
— 8.  (Id.  ib.,  rii.,  188.)— 7.  (Plato,  Polit.,  p.  301.)— 8.  (Heeiod, 
Op.  et  Diet,  537. —  Proclna,  ad  loo.)—  9.  (Aiun.  Man.,  xhr.,  6.) 
— 10.  (Virx ..  JEn,  iii.,  483.— Serr.  in  loe.)— I 1.  (Orid,  Mat.,  Ti., 
578.)— IS.  (Tibull..  iT.,  I,  133.)-  13.  (Val.  Place.,  ti.,  SS8.)— 14 
(laid.,  Orig  xii.,33.)— 15.  (Find.,  01.,  ri.,  39,  cd.  Bockh.— Schol 
in  loo.)— IS.  (Enrip.,  Hrr.,  4M.)—  7.  (Eurip.,  Oreat  8x9.)— 18. 
(Eurip.,  Iph.  in  Tnur,  814, 14(5.)  -19.  (Id. :fc,  SI5.) 
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needed  cloth,  and  the  Germans  xvillick.  The  poets 
apply  trilix,  which  in  German  has  become  driUiek, 
to  a  kind  of  armour,  perhaps  chain-mail,  no  doubt 
resembling  the  pattern  of  cloth  which  was  denoted 
by  the  same  term.1  In  the  preceding  figure  of  the 
Icelandic  loom,  the  three  rods  with  their  leashes  in- 
dicate the  arrangement  necessary  for  this  texture. 
All  kinds  of  damask  were  produced  by  a  very  com- 
plicated apparatus  of  the  same  kind  (plurimit  liciu), 
and  were  therefore  called  polymita.* 

The  sprigs  or  other  ornaments  produced  in  the 
texture  at  regular  intenrals  were  called  flowers 
(ovftj  ;*  tipova?)  or  feathers  ( plunut).  Another  term, 
adopted  with  reference  to  the  same  machinery,  was 
i&fuTov  or  ISa/uTov,  denoting  velvet.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  it  became  fufurav,  and  thus  produced  the  Ger- 
man tammet. 

The  Fates  are  sometimes  mentioned  by  classical 
writers  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  the  description 
of  "  the  Fatal  Sisters"  above  referred  to  (Dira  to- 
rorum  lieia  f  j 'alarum  inextrieabiliter  eontorta  lido*). 

As  far  as  we  can  form  a  judgment  from  the  lan- 
guage and  descriptions  of  ancient  authors,  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  loom  appear  to  have  fallen  in  ancient 
times  very  little,  if  at  all,  below  the  beauty  and  va- 
riety of  the  damasks,  shawls,  and  tapestry  of  the 
present  age,  and  to  have  vied  with  the  works  of  the 
most  celebrated  painters,  representing  first  mytho- 
logical, and  afterward  scriptural  subjects.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  notices  of  particular  works  of  this  class, 
contained  in  the  passages  and  articles  which  have 
been  already  referred,  to,  the  following  authors  may 
be  consulted  for  accounts  of  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  weaving :  Eurip.,  Ion,  190-208, 1141- 
1185. — Aristot.,  Mir.  Autcult.,  99. — Alhen.,  xii.,  p. 
541.  —  Asteri.,  Homilia  it  Din.  et  Lax. —  Theod. 
"rodrom.,  Rhod.  et  Dot.  Amor.,  ad  fin. — Virg.,  Mn., 
.,  250-257;  dr.,  21-35.— Ovid,  Met.,  vi.,  61-128. 
-Stat.,  Theb.,  vi.,  64,  540-547.— Auson.,  Epig.,  26. 
— Lamprid.,  Heliog.,  28. — Claudian,  De  VI.  Com. 
Hmor.,  561-577;  in  Stilieh.,  ii.,  330-365. 

TELAMO'NES.    ( Vid.  Atlantbs.) 

•TELEPH'ION  (TeXipiw),  a  plant  which  Ste- 
phens and  Hardouin  call  the  Orpine,  t.  e.,  Seium 
Telephium.  Sprengel,  however,  although  he  inclined 
to  this  opinion  in  his  R.  H.  H.,  seems  in  his  edition 
.  of  Dioscorides  to  join  Sibthorp  and  others  in  refer- 
ring it  to  the  Cerinthe  minor.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant,  as  also  of  the  poppy  and  anemone,  were  used 
by  lovers  in  a  species  of  divination ;  the  leaf,  laid 
on  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  being  smartly  struck 
with  the  right  hand,  yielded  a  sound  from  which 
the  sentiments  of  the  beloved  object  were  guessed.' 

TELETAI  iTtXerai).    (Vid.  Mystibia.) 

•TELIS  (r^Xif),  the  TrigoneUa  Fanum  Graeum, 
or  Fenugreek.* 

TELO'NES  (reAuvr/j).  Most  of  the  taxes  at 
Athens  were  farmed  by  private  persons,  who  took 
upon  themselves  the  task  of  collecting,  and  made 
periodical  payments  in  respect  thereof  to  the  state. 
They  were  called  by  the  general  name  of  reXuvai, 
while  the  farmers  of  any  particular  tax  were  called 
eixooTuvai,  vevTijiioaroUyoL,  &c,  as  the  case  might 
be.  The  duties  were  let  by  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Companies  often  took  them  in  the  name 
of  one  person,  who  was  called  hpxuviit  or  reluvap- 
Xtt,  and  was  their  representative  to  the  state. 
Sureties  were  required  of  the  farmer  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  dues.  The  office  was  frequently  under- 
taken by  resident  aliens,  citizens  not  liking  it,  on 
account  of  the  vexatious  proceedings  to  which  it 


1.  (Virgr,  iEn.,  Hi.,  467;  t.,  US;  rii.,6M;  xii.,  S75.  —  VeJ. 
Flac.,  iii.,  190.)  —  a.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  viii.,  48, a.  74.  —  Mart.,  xi»., 
ISO.)— 3.  (Philoal.,  Iroag..  ii.,28.)— 4.  (Horn.,  II.,  xiii.,440.)— S. 
(Stat.,  Acbill.,  I.,  420.)— d.  (Apul.,  Met.,  xi.)— 7.  (Dioeoor.,  ii., 
417.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  r. — Donnexan,  Lex.,  a.  r.)— 8.  (The- 

Hr.,  iii.,  17. — Dioacor.,  ii.,  1S4. — Adams,  Append.,  a.  v.) 
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often  led.  The  farmer  was  armed  with  considers 
ble  powers :  he  carried  with  him  his  books,  search 
ed  for  contraband  or  uncustomed  goods,  watched 
the  harbour,  markets,  and  other  places,  to  prevent 
smuggling,  or  unlawful  and  clandestine  sales; 
brought  a  +amc  or  other  legal  process  against  those 
whom  he  suspected  of  defraud::*/  the  revenue ;  r * 
even^seized  their  persons  on  aoine  occasions,  ard 
took  them  before  the  magistrate.  To  enable  hiii 
to  perform  these  duties,  he  was  exempted  from  mU- 
itary  service.  Collectors  (UXoytlc)  were  some- 
times employed  by  the  farmers,  but  frequently  the 
farmer  and  the  collector  were  the  same  person.' 

The  taxes  were  let  by  the  commissioners,  acting 
under  the  authority  of  the  senate.  ( Vid.  Polrai.) 
The  payments  (A-aroooAai  rtXove )  were  made  by 
the  farmer  on  stated  prytaneias  in  the  senate-house. 
There  was  initially  one  payment  made  in  advance, 
irpoKaTaSoXq,  and  one  or  more  afterward,  called 
npooKaTaSXinta.  Upon  any  default  of  payment,  the 
farmer  became  art/toe  if  a  citizen,  and  he  was  lia- 
ble to  be  imprisoned  at  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
upon  an  information  laid  against  him.  If  the  debt 
was  not  paid  by  the  expiration  of  the  ninth  pryta- 
neia,  it  was  doubled ;  and  if  not  then  paid,  his  prop- 
erty became  forfeited  to  the  state,  and  proceedings 
to  confiscation  might  be  taken  forthwith.  Upon 
this  subject  the  reader  should  consult  the  speech 
of  Demosthenes  against  Timocrates.' 

TELOS  (riiac).  The  taxes  imposed  by  the 
Athenians,  and  collected  at  home,  were  either  ordi- 
nary or  extraordinary.  The  former  constituted  a 
regular  or  permanent  source  of  income ;  the  latter 
were  only  raised  in  time  of  war  or  other  emergen- 
cy. The  ordinary  taxes  were  laid  mostly  upon 
property,  and  upon  citizens  indirectly  in  the  shape 
of  toll  or  customs,  though  the  resident  aliens  paid 
a  poll-tax,  called  luroUiov,  for  the  liberty  of  resi- 
ding at  Athens  under  the  protection  of  the  state. 
{Vtd.  Mstoikoi.)  As  to  the  customs  and  harbour 
dues,  see  Pbktbcostb.  An  excise  was  paid  on  all 
sales  in  the  market,  called  bruvla,  though  we  know 
not  what  the  amount  was  ;*  and  a  duty  was  im- 
posed on  aliens  for  permission  to  sell  their  goods 
there.*  Slave-owners  paid  a  duty  of  three  obols 
for  every  slave  they  kept,  and  slaves  who  had 
been  emancipated  paid  the  same.*  This  was  a 
very  productive  tax  before  the  fortification  of  De- 
celeia  by  the  Lacedaemonians.*  There  was  also  a 
Tzopvuibv  riXoc,  and  some  others  of  minor  impor- 
tance, as  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  Bockb.' 
The  justice  fees  (irporavMo,  irapaaruoit,  4c.)  were 
a  lucrative  tax  in  time  of  peace.* 

The  extraordinary  taxes  were  the  property-tax, 
and  the  compulsory  services  called  Xtirovpyiat. 
Some  of  these  last  were  regular,  and  recurred  an- 
nually ;  the  most  important,  the  rpitipapxia,  was  a 
war-service,  and  performed  as  occasion  required. 
As  these  services  were  all  performed,  wholly  or 
partly,  at  the  expense  of  the  individual,  they  may 
be  regarded  as  a  species  of  tax.  ( Vid.  Eispboba, 
Lbitouboia,  Tbiskabchia.) 

The  tribute  (**poi)  paid  by  the  allied  states  to 
the  Athenians  formed,  in  the  flourishing  period  of 
the  Republic,  a  regular  -and  most  important  source 
of  revenue.*  In  Olymp.  91,2,  the  Athenians  sub- 
stituted for  the  tribute  a  duty  of  five  per  cent,  (eltoo- 
ni)  on  all  commodities  exported  or  imported  by  the 
subject  states,  thinking  to  raise  by  this  means  a 
larger  income  than  by  direct  taxation."  This  was 
terminated  by  the  issue  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 


1.  (Bocki,  Staatab.  der  Allien-  i,  353.)— S.  (Put.  Bocks,  ft, 
SCS,  *«.— SchOmann,  Ant.  Jar.  Pobl.  G»„  SIT.)  — 3.  (Harjoer., 
s.  ».  'Eirufin.)— 4.  (DSckh,  Staalsh.,  <£c,  336,  347.)— 6.  (Bocks, 
ih.,  344,  358.J-6.  (Xen.,  De  Vectig.,  iy.,  »».)— 7.  (Id..  357.)— 8 
(Thuryd.,  vi.,  91.— Bttrkh.  ill.,  309,  &c)— 9  (Bockb,  il .,  417  1- 
10.  (Tbocrd.,  vii.,  33     BOckh,  to.,  348.) 
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though  the  tribute  was  afterward  revised  on  more 
equitable  principles,  under  the  name  of  owraftt .' 

A  duty  a  ten  per  cent.  (Anon?)  on  merchandise 
passing  ink;  and  from  the  Euxine  Sea  was  estab- 
lished for  a  time  by  Alcibiades  and  other  Athenian 
generals,  who  fb'.tified  Chrysopolis,  near  Chalce- 
don,  and  built  a  station  for  the  collection  of  the 
duty  sailed  fcKarcvTvpiov.  This  occurred  in  01.  93. 
It  was  lost  after  the  battle  of  JEgon  Potamos,  after- 
ward revived  by  Thrasybulus,  and  probably  ceased 
at  the  battle  of  Antalcidas.*  This  may  be  regard- 
ed as  an  isolated  case.  In  general,  where  ttnurtu 
are  mentioned  among  the  Greeks,  they  denote  the 
tithes  of  land,  such  as  the  Persian  satraps  collect- 
ed from  conquered  countries,  or  such  as  tyrants 
exacted  of  their  subjects  for  the  use  of  land  held 
under  them  as  lord  of  the  whole  country.  For  in- 
stance, Pisistratus  took  a  tithe  of  this  kind,  which 
was  reduced  by  his  sons  to  a  twentieth.  The  state 
of  Athens  held  the  tithe  of  some  lands ;  other 
tithes  were  assigned  to  the  temples  or  service  of 
the  gods,  having  been  dedicated  by  pious  individu- 
als, or  by  reason  of  some  conquest  or  vow,  such 
as  that  recorded  by  Herodotus.' 

Other  sources  of  revenue  were  derived  by  the 
Athenians  from  their  mines  and  public  lands,  fines 
and  confiscations.  The  public  demesne  lands, 
whether  pasture  or  arable,  houses  or  other  build- 
ings, were  usually  let  by  auction  to  private  individ- 
uals. The  conditions  of  the  lease  were  engraven 
on  stone.  The  rent  was  payable  by  prytaneias. 
If  not  paid  at  the  stipulated  time,  the  lessee,  if  a 
citizen,  became  unuoc,  and  subject  to  the  same  con- 
sequences as  any  other  state  debtor.*  As  to  fines 
and  confiscations,  see  timiha.* 

These  various  sources  of  revenue  produced,  ac- 
cording to  Aristophanes,  an  annual  income  of  two 
thousand  talents  in  the  most  flourishing  period  of 
the  Athenian  empire.*  See  the  calculations  of 
Bockh.' 

TeXtlv  signifies  "  to  settle,  complete,  or  perfect," 
and  hence  "to  settle  an  account,"  and  generally 
"  to  pay."  Thus  riXoe  comes  to  mean  any  pay- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  tax  or  duty.  The  words 
are  connected  with  zahlm  in  German,  and  the  eld 
sense  of  tale  in  English,  and  the  modern  word  toll* 
Though. riXoc  may  signify  any  payment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  tax  or  duty,  it  is  more  commonly  used  of 
the  ordinary  taxes,  as  customs,  See.  TeXoc,  rtkttr, 
is  used  with  reference  to  the  property-tax,  in  the 
sense  of  being  rated  in  a  certain  proportion,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  belonging  to  a  particular  class 
of  rate-payer:  Thus  Imratia,  or  Ikkikov  rtXelv, 
or  elc  lintuia  rcXelv,  means  to  belong  to  the  class 
of  knights ;  and  the  same  expression  is  used  met- 
aphorically, without  any  immediate  reference  to  the 
payment  of  a  tax.  Thus  elc  dvdpac  reXtlv  is  to  be 
classed  among  adults.  So  ie  Boturovf  reXitiv* 
loorfaia  signifies  the  right  of  being  taxed  on  the 
same  footing,  and  having  other  privileges,  the  same 
as  the  citizens ;  a  right  sometimes  granted  to  resi- 
dent aliens.  (Vid.  Mitoieoi.)  'KriXeta  signifies 
an  exemption  from  taxes,  or  other  duties  and  ser- 
vices ;  an  honour  very  rarely  granted  by  the  Atheni- 
ans. As  to  this  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  speech 
•f  Demosthenes  against  Leptines,  with  the  com- 
mentaries of  Wolf  As  to  the  farming  of  the  taxes, 
tee  Tblohss.  For  an  epitome  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject, see  Schomann.'* 

TEMENOS  (rifuvoc).     (Vid.  Aota  Sanctps, 
Tmplom.) 
TEMO.    (Vid.  Cuatos,  p.  381.) 

1.  (BficUi,  i  >.,  431.)— 8.  (Xen.,  Hull.,  i.,  1,  <,  «  ;  it.,  8,  «  87.) 
-J.  (•»..  in.— BSrkh,  ib.,  S50,  lit.)— I.  (Id.  ib.,  *».)-».  (Id. 
b..  401  4*3.1— «.  (VMp.,  060.)  — T.  (Id.,  408.)  —  8.  (Arnold  ad 
Tun..,  i.,  &».)-».  (Herod  ,  n.,  108.— Vid.  Bockh,  ib.,  ii.,  SO.) 
—10.  (Ant.  Jor.  Pub).  Or.,  814.  &o.) 


TEMPLUM  is  the  same  word  as  the  Greek  rep 
tvoc,  from  Tifniu,  to  cut  off,  for  templum,  according 
to  Servius,1  was  any  place  which  was  circumscr: 
bed  and  separated  by  the  augurs  from  the  rest  ot 
the  land  by  a  certain  solemn  formula.  The  tech- 
nical terms  for  this  act  of  the  augurs  are  liberate 
and  effari,  and  hence  a  templum  itself  is  a  locut  lib- 
eratus  et  effatus.  A  place  thus  set  apart  and  hallow- 
ed by  the  augurs  was  always  intended  to  serve  re- 
ligious purposes,  but  chiefly  for  taking  the  auguria 
("  Templum  locus  augurii  aut  ausvicii  causa  gutbus- 
dam  conceptis  verbit  fenitu*"*).  When  Varro'  says 
that  a  locus  effatus  was  always  outside  the  city,  we 
must  remember  that  this  only  means  outside  the 
pomcerium,  for  the  whole  space  included  within  the 
pomcerium  was  itself  a  templum,  t.  e.,  a  place  in 
which  auspices  could  be  taken  (vid  Pohohicm.i  . 
but  when  they  were  to  be  taken  in  any  place  out- 
side the  pomcerium,  it  was  always  necessary  for 
such  a  place  to  be  first  circumscribed  and  sanctified 
by  the  augur  (liberare  et  effari).  The  place  in  the 
heavens  within  which  the  observations  were  to  be 
made  was  likewise  called  templum,  as  it  was  mark- 
ed out  and  separated  from  the  rest  by  the  staff  ot 
the  augur.  When  the  augur  had  defined  the  tem- 
plum within  which  he  intended  to  make  his  obser- 
vations, he  fixed  his  tent  in  it  (tabernaculum  eapere), 
and  this  tent  was  likewise  called  templum,  or,  more 
accurately,  templum  minx*.  To  this  minus  tem- 
plum we  must  refer  what  Servius*  and  Festus* 
state,  that  a  templum  was  enclosed  with  planks, 
curtains,  &c,  attached  to  posts  fixed  in  the  ground, 
and  that  it  had  only  one  door  (cuius).  The  place 
chosen  for  a  templum  was  generally  an  eminence, 
and  in  the  city  it  was  the  arx,  where  the  fixing  of  a 
tent  does  not  appear  to  have  been  necessary,  he- 
cause  here  a  plaice  called  auguraculum  was  once 
for  all  consecrated  for  this  purpose.' 

Besides  this  meaning  of  the  word  templum  in  the 
language  of  the  augurs,  it  also  had  that  of  a  temple 
in  the  common  acceptation.  In  this  case  too,  how- 
ever, the  sacred  precinct  within  which  a  temple 
was  built  was  always  a  locus  liberatus  et  effatus 
by  the  augurs,  that  is,  a  templum  or  a/anvm;1  the 
consecration  was  completed  by  the  pontiffs,  and 
not  until  inauguration  and  consecration  had  taken 
place  could  sacra  be  performed  or  meetings  of  tho 
senate  be  held  in  it.*  It  was  necessary,  then,  for  a » 
temple  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  gods,  whose  will 
was  ascertained  by  the  augurs,  and  to  be  consecra- 
ted or  dedicated  by  the  will  of  man  (pontiffs). 
Where  the  sanction  of  the  gods  had  not  been  ob- 
tained, and  where  the  mere  act  of  man  had  conse- 
crated a  place  to  the  gods,  such  a  place  was  only  a 
sacrum,  sacrarium,  or  saceUum.  (Vid.  Sacbariuh, 
Saosllvm.)  Varro*  justly  considers  the  ceremony 
performed  by  the  augurs  as  essential  to  a  temple, 
as  the  consecration  by  the  pontiffs  took  place  also 
in  other  sanctuaries  which  were  not  templa,  but 
mere  sacra  or  odes  sacra.  Thus  the  sanctuary  of 
Vesta  was  not  a  templum,  but  an  wdes  sacra,  and 
the  various  curiae  ( Hoe t ilia,  Pompeia,  Julia)  requi- 
red to  be  made  templa  by  the  augurs  before  senatus 
consults  could  be  made  in  them.  In  what  manner 
a  templum  differed  from  a  delubrum  is  more  difficult 
to  decide,  and  neither  the  ancient  nor  modern  wri- 
ters agree  in  their  definitions.  Some  ancients  be- 
lieved that  delubrum  was  originally  the  name  given 
to  a  place  before  or  at  the  entrance  of  a  temple, 
which  contained  a  font  or  a  vessel  with  water,  by 
which  persons,  before  entering  the  temple,  perform- 


I.  (ad  JBo.,  1..440.)— 8.  (Varro,D*Uaf.Ut.,Ti..p.81,Bip.; 
-8.  (Da  Ling.  Lit.,  v.,  p.  65,  Bip.)-4.  (ad  JEn.,  it.,  *».)-» 
(a.  t.  Minora  lampla.) — 6.  (Paul  Disc.,  i.  v.  AofuractUum. — Con 
para  Lit.,  i.,  18;  it.,  18.— Cic.  D*  Off.,  in..  18.) — 7.  (Lit.,  i. 
87.  —  Varro,  Da  Lin*.  Lat.,  t.,  6J,  Bip.j  —  8.  f  8*rr.  ad  Mu-  u 
«48.>-8.  lap.  O.U.,  xiT..  7,  ,7.) 
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ed  a  symbol  c  purification ;'  o:aers  state  that  delu- 
brum  was  o.-iginally  the  name  for  a  wooden  repre- 
sentation of  a  god  (i&avov),  which  derived  its  name 
from  libruiu  (the  bark  of  a  tree),  which  was  taken 
off  (delitrare)  before  the  tree  was  worked  into  an 
image  of  the  god,  and  that  hence  delubrum  was  ap- 
plied to  the  place  where  this  image  was  erected.* 
Harking'  derives  the  word  delubrum  from  liber  (an- 
oicntlyTuier),  and  thinks  that  it  originally  meant  a 
locus  lihcratus,  or  a  place  separated  by  the  augur 
from  the  profane  land,  in  which  an  image  of  a  god 
might  be  erected,  and  Bacred  rites  be  performed. 
A  delubrum  would  therefore  be  a  sanctuary,  whose 
chief  characteristic  was  its  being  separated  from 
the  profane  land.  But  nothing  certain  can  be  said 
on  the  subject.4 

After  these  preliminary  remarks  we  shall  proceed 
to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  ancient  temples,  then- 
property  and  their  ministers,  both  in  Greece  and 
Home.  We  must,  however,  refer  our  readers  for 
a  detailed  description  of  the  architectural  structure 
of  ancient  temples  to  other  works,  such  as  Stieglitz, 
Archiiolagit  der  Bauhmtt,  and  others,  especially  as 
the  structure  of  the  temples  varied  according  to  the 
divinities  to  whom  they  were  dedicated,  and  other 
circumstances. 

Templet  in  Greece. — Temples  appear  to  have  ex- 
isted in  Greece  from  the  earliest  times.  They 
were  separated  from  the  profane  land  around  them 
(roirof  /ftfn/lof  or  rafftfyfoi),  because  every  one  was 
allowed  to  walk  in  the  latter.*  This  separation 
was  in  early  times  indicated  by  very  simple  means, 
such  as  a  string  or  a  rope.'  Subsequently,  howev- 
er, they  were  surrounded  by  more  efficient  fences, 
or  even  by  a  wall  (Ipnoc,  ireptfoAof').  The  whole 
space  enclosed  in  such  a  mpi6o?uot  was  called  ri- 
uevoc,  or  sometimes  lepav,*  and  contained,  besides 
the  temple  itself,  other  sacred  buildings,  and  sacred 
ground  planted  with  groves,  &c.  Within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  sacred  enclosure  no  dead  were  gener- 
ally allowed  to  be  buried,  though  there  were  some 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  we  have  instances  of 
persons  being  buried  ul,  or  at  least  near,  certain 
temples.  The  religious  laws  of  the  island  of  Delos 
did  not  allow  any  corpses  to  be  buried  within  the 
whole  extent  of  the  island ;'  and  when  this  law  had 
been  violated,  a  part  of  the  island  was  first  purified 
by  Pisistratus,  and  subsequently  the  whole  island 
by  the  Athenian  people. 

The  temple  itself  was  called  veur,  and  at  its  en- 
trance fonts  (irepifyavriipui)  were  generally  placed, 
that  those  who  entered  the  sanctuary  to  pray  or  to 
offer  sacrifices  might  first  purify  themselves."  In 
the  earliest  times  the  Greek  temples  were  either 
partly  or  wholly  made  of  wood,"  and  the  simplest 
of  all  appear  to  have  been  the  0-17*01,  which  were 
probably  nothing  but  hollow  trees,'  in  which  the  im- 
age of  a  god  or  a  hero  was  placed  as  in  a  niche,1* 
for  a  temple  was  originally  not  intended  as  a  recep- 
tacle for  worshippers,  but  simply  as  a  habitation 
for  the  deity.  The  act  of  consecration,  by  which  a 
temple  was  dedicated  to  a  god,  was  called  ISpuait. 
The  character  of  the  early  Greek  temples  was  dark 
and  mysterious,  for  they  had  no  windows,  and  they 
received  light  only  through  the  door,  which  was 
very  large,  or  from  lamps  burning  in  them.  Vitru- 
rius"  states  that  the  entrance  of  Greek  temples  was 


1  (Serr.  ad  .fin.,  it.,  SO ;  ii.,  J35.  —  Con.  Pronto,  footed  by 
Dacier  on  Feat,  t.  t.  Delobrnm.) — S.  (Fart.,  •.  t.  Dolubnun.— 
Masrar.  Sab.  ap.  Serr.  ad  jEh.,  ii.,  MS.)— J.  (Die  Rel.  d.  Bom., 
u,  p:  143,  Ac.)— 4.  (Compare  Macrob.,  Sat.,  iii.,  4.)— S.  (SchoL 
ad  Soph  ,  CEd.  Col.,  10.)-«.  (Pane.,  viii.,  10,  *  ».)— 7.  (Herod., 
n.,  m—  Pollux,  Onotn.,  i.,  10.— Pan*.,  paaaim.)— 8.  (Herod., 
ix.,  M;  -i.,  19,  with  Valckenaert  note.—  Thacrd.,  t.,  18.)— 0. 
(ThacyJ,  iii.,  104.  —  Compare  Herod.,  i.,  «4.\  — 10.  (Pollux, 
Onvm..  i  ,  10.— Herod.,  i.,51.)— 11.  (Pana.,  t.,  SO,  t  3;  16, 6 1 ; 
nii.,  10,  «  2.)-  IS.  (Iiesiod.,  Fragm.,  44,  ed.  GOttling.  —  Schol. 
ad  Soph.,  Trecb  1109.)— 13.  <ir.,  5.) 
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always  towards  the  west,  bnt  most  of  the  temple* 
still  extant  in  Attica,  Ionia,  and  Sicily,  have  their 
entrance  towards  the  east.  Architecture  in  the 
construction  of  magnificent  temples,  however,  made 
great  progress  even  at  an  earlier  time  than  either 
painting  or  statuary,  and  long  before  the  Persian 
wars  we  hear  of  temples  of  extraordinary  grandcoT 
and  beauty.  All  temples  were  built  either  in  an  ob- 
long or  round  form,  and  were  mostly  adorned  with 
columns.  Those  of  an  oblong  form  had  columns  ei- 
ther in  the  front  alone  (protlyhu),  in  the  fore  and 
back  fronts  {ampkiprotlylut),  or  on  all  the  four  sides 
{periptenu1).  Respecting  the  original  use  of  these 
porticoes,  see  Porticos.  The  friezes  and  metopes 
were  adorned  with  various  sculptures,  and  no  ex- 
pense was  spared  in  embellishing  the  abodes  of  the 
gods.  The  light,  which  was  formerly  let  in  at  the 
door,  was  now  frequently  let  in  from  above,  through 
an  opening  in  the  middle  which  was  called  {maWpor.' 
Many  of  the  great  temples  consisted  of  three  parts : 
1.  the  lrpwaot  or  Kpoio/tof,  the  vestibule ;  3.  the  eel- 
la  (voof,  onicof ) ;  and,  3.  the  6iuo86dofiO(  The  cells 
was  the  most  important  part,  as  it  was,  properly 
speaking,  the  temple  or  the  habitation  of  the  deity 
whose  statue  it  contained .  In  one  and  the  same  cei- 
la  there  were  sometimes  the  statues  of  two  or  more 
divinities,  as  in  the  Erechtheum  at  Athens  the  stat- 
ues of  Poseidon,  Hephaestus,  and  Butas.  The  stat- 
ues always  faced  the  entrance,  which  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  prostylus.  The  place  where  the  stat- 
ue stood  was  called  Idot,  and  was  surrounded  by  a 
balustrade  or  railings  (Upia,  ipi/mTa7).  Some  tem- 
ples also  had  more  than  one  cella,  in  which  case 
the  one  was  generally  behind  the  other,  as  in  the 
temple  of  Athena  Polias  at  Athens.  In  temples 
where  oracles  were  given,  or  where  the  worship 
was  connected  with  mysteries,  the  cella  was  called 
uivrov,  piyapov,  or  dvdxropov,  and  to  it  only  the 
priests  and  the  initiated  had  access.4  In  some 
cases  the  cella  was  not  accessible  to  any  human 
being,  and  various  stories  were  related  of  the  ca- 
lamities that  had  befallen  persons  who  had  ventured 
to  cross  the  threshold.*  The  bxioBoSo/wf  was  a 
building  which  was  sometimes  attached  to  the  back 
front  of  a  temple,  and  served  as  a  place  in  which 
the  treasures  of  the  temple  were  kept,  and  thus 
supplied  the  place  of  dijaovpoi  which  were  attached 
to  some  temples.' 

Independently  of  the  immense  treasures  contain- 
ed in  many  of  the  Greek  temples,  which  were  either 
utensils  or  ornaments,  and  of  the  tithes  of  spoils, 
&c.,'  the  property  of  temples,  from  which  they  de- 
rived a  regular  income,  consisted  of  lands  (re/ievr/), 
either  fields,  pastures,  or  forests.  In  Attica  we 
sometimes  find  that  a  demos  is  in  possession  of  the 
estates  of  a  particular  temple :  thus  the  Peireus 
possessed  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Theseum :  in 
what  their  right  consisted  is  not  known ;  but  of 
whatever  kind  it  may  have  been,  the  revenues  ac- 
cruing from  such  property  were  given  to  the  tem- 
ples, and  served  to  defray  the  expenses  for  sacrifices, 
the  maintenance  of  the  buildings,  <kc.  For  this 
purpose  all  temple-property  was  generally  let  out 
to  farm,  unless  it  was,  by  some  curse  which  lay  on 
it,  prevented  from  being  taken  into  cultivation.' 
The  rent  for  such  sacred  domains  was,  according 
to  Demosthenes,'  received  by  the  demarch,  proba 
bly  the  demarch  of  the  demos  by  which  the  Bacred 
domain  was  occupied;  for  in  other  cases  we  find 


1.  (Vitro*., ill.,  1.)— «.  (Vitr«T.,Lc.)— S.  (Pana.,*.,  11,4*.) 
—4.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  i.,  9.— Pana.,  ii.,  8,  6  I  ;  riii,  OS ;  37,  i  i 
—Herod.,  viii.,  S3 ;  ix.,  «S.— FluL,  Nam.,  13.— Cm.,  BeU.  Cir 
iii.,  10S.J— S.  (Pans.,  viii.,  58,  v  3 ;  10,4  S;  38, ,  S.— Siiph.,  (Ed. 
Col.,  37.)  —  6.  (Compare  MiUJer,  Arch.  d.  Kunst,  p.  373,  Ac  — 
Stieglitz,  Arch,  der  Baulunit,  ii.,  10,  Ac— BOckh  ad  Corp.  la 
•dipt.,  p.  M4,  Ac)— 7.  (Herod.,  vii.,  133.— Diod  ,  a.,  3.— P» 
ljrb.,  ir.,  33.)— 8.  (Harpocr.,  a.  v.  fnavu/xdrmv. — Compare  faof* 
Amp.,  110-9.  (in  Eubul.,  p.  1310.) 
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liiai  the  rents  were  paid  to  the  authorities  intrusted 
with  the  administration  of  the  temples.1  The  su- 
preme control  over  all  property  of  temples  belonged 
to  the  popular  assembly.' 

Respecting  the  persons  intrusted  with  the  super- 
intendence, keeping,  cleaning,  etc.,  of  temples,  we 
scarcely  possess  any  information.  (Vid.  JEvnm 
and  Zakokoi.)  We  have  mention  of  persons  called 
cAndovrat,  Klq6wx0li  and  veofiTjucec,  who  most 
have  been  employed  as  guards  and  porters,'  although 
it  is  not  certain  whether  these  functions  were  not 
performed  by  priests  who  were  occasionally  called 
by  names  derived  from  some  particular  function. 
At  Olympia  fatdpuvrai  were  appointed  who  belonged 
to  the  family  of  Phidias,  and  had  to  keep  clean  the 
statue  ot  the  Olympian  Zeus.4 

Templet  at  Rome. — In  the  earliest  times  there  ap- 
pear to  have  been  very  few  temples  at  Rome,  and 
in  many  spots  the  worship  of  a  certain  divinity  had 
been  established  from  time  immemorial,  while  we 
hear  of  the  building  of  a  temple  for  the  same  di- 
vinity at  a  comparatively  late  period.  Thus  the 
foundation  of  a  temple  to  the  old  Italian  divinity 
Satornus,  on  the  Capitoline,  did  not  take  place  till 
498  B.C.*  In  the  same  manner,  Quirinus  and  Mars 
had  temples  built  to  them  at  a  late  period.  Jupiter 
also  had  no  temple  till  the  time  of  Ancus  Marcius, 
and  the  one  then  built  was  certainly  very  insignifi- 
cant.' We  may  therefore  suppose  that  the  places 
of  worship  among  the  earliest  Romans  were  in 
most  cases  simple  altars  or  sacella.  The  Roman 
temples  of  later  times  were  constructed  in  the 
Greek  style.  The  cella  was  here,  as  in  Greece, 
the  inner  spacious  part  of  the  temple  which  con- 
tained the  statue  or  statues  of  the  gods,  and  an  altar 
before  each  statue.'  The  roof  which  covered  the 
cella  is  called  testudo,  but  it  was  in  most  cases  not 
wholly  covered,  in  order  to  let  the  light  in  from 
above.'  The  entrance  of  a  Roman  temple  was,  ac- 
cording to  Vitruvius,  if  possible,  always  towards 
the  west,  which  side  was  at  the  same  time  faced 
by  the  image  of  the  divinity,  so  that  persons  offering 
prayers  or  sacrifices  at  the  altar  looked  towards  the 
east*  If  it  was  not  practicable  to  bnild  a  temple 
in  such  a  position,  it  was  placed  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  city  could  be  seen  from 
it ;  and  when  a  temple  was  erected  by  the  side  of  a 
street  or  road,  it  was  always  so  situated  that  those 
who  passed  by  could  look  into  it,  and  offer  their 
salutations  to  the  deity. 

As  regards  the  property  of  temples;  it  is  stated 
that  in  early  times  lands  were  assigned  to  each 
temple,  but  these  lands  were  probably  intended  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  priests  alone.  (  Vid.  Saoeb- 
noa.)  The  sacra  publics  were  performed  at  toe 
expense  of  the  treasury ;  and  in  like  manner  ve 
must  suppose,  that  whenever  the  regular  income 
of  a  temple,  arising  from  fees  and  fines,  was  not 
sufficient  to  keep  a  temple  in  repair,  the  state  sup- 
plied the  deficiency,  unless  an  individual  volun- 
teered to  do  so. 

The  supreme  superintendence  of  the  temples  of 
Rome,  and  of  all  things  connected  with  them,  be- 
longed to  the  college  of  pontiffs.  Those  persons 
who  had  the  immediate  care  of  the  temples  were 
the  Momn. 

TEMPORALIS  ACTIO.    (Vii.  Actio,  p.  18.) 

TENS.E.    (Vid.  TmmM.) 

•TENTHRE'DO  (nrOpriiuv),  a  species  of  Ten- 
tkredo,  or  Saw-fly." 


1 .  (BOcah,  Slants  i.,  p.  «7,  ate. ;  ii.,  p. !»».)—».  (Daraoath. 
in  Near.,  p.  1380.)— 3.  (jfeach.,  Soppl.,  194.)— 4.  (Pan*.,  t.,  M, 
V  S.)-S.  (Lit.,  ii.,  11.— Dionja.,  rl.,  1.— Pint.,  Pnhl.,  11.)— 6. 
(Dknra.,  ii.,  94.— Lit.,  I.,  S3.)— 7.  (Vitm.,  it.,  ».)— 8.  (Van* 
no.  Sen.  ad  Ma.,  i.,  MS.) — 0.  (Camp.  leidor., «.,  4, 7.— HTgrn., 
Ito  Limit.,  p.  151,  ed.  Can.)  —  10.  (Vid.  Ariatot.,  ii.,  17.  —  Ad- 
uv.  Append.,  ».  t  > 


TEPIDA'RIUM.    (Vid.  Baths,  p.  146.) 

•TEREBINTH'US  (repitivdoe),  the  PuUuna  Ter- 
ebmthut,  or  Chian  Turpentine-tree.  The  modern 
Greek  name  is  Koicopei^ia.  According  to  Sibthorp, 
the  fruit  of  this  tree  is  eaten,  and  an  oil  expressed 
from  it.  In  Cyprus  it  is  called  rpt/u&a,  a  corrup- 
tion evidently  of  its  other  and  more  ancient  ap- 
pellation, rfp/uv6oc.  The  Cyprian  turpentine  was 
formerly  much  esteemed,  and  employed  for  medical 
uses ;  at  present  the  principal  culture  of  the  tur- 
pentine-tree, as  well  as  the  mastic,  is  in  the  island 
of  Scio,  and  the  turpentine,  when  drawn,  is  sent  to 
Constantinople.1 

♦TERE'DO  (rtpsduv),  an  insect  that  preys  on 
wood,  especially  that  species  which  injures  the 
timbers  of  snips  at  sea,  the  Teredo  tuaaiit.  "  The 
term  Ttpyiu*  is  also  applied  by  the  Greek  writers 
on  veterinary  surgery,"  says  Adams,  "to  a  worm 
which  is  formed  in  the  intestines  of  cattle.  The 
word  is  also  used  by  the  medical  authors  to  signify 
the  caries  of  bones."* 

TERENTIUA  LEX.    (Vid.  Lbz,  p.  686.) 

TERMINA'LIA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  the  god 
Terminus,  who  presided  over  boundaries.  His 
statue  was  merely  a  stone  or  post  stuck  in  the 
ground  to  distinguish  between  properties.  On  the 
festival  the  two  owners  of  adjacent  property  crown- 
ed the  statue  with  garlands,  and  raised  a  rude  altar, 
on  which  they  offered  up  some  corn,  honeycombs, 
and  wine,  and  sacrificed  a  lamb'  or  a  sucking  pig. 
They  concluded  with  singing  the  praises  of  the  god.4 
The  public  festival  in  honour  of  this  god  was  cele- 
brated at  the  sixth  milestone  on  the  road  towards 
Laurentum,'  doubtless  because  this  was  originally 
the  extent  of  the  Roman  territory  in  that  direction. 

The  festival  of  the  Tenninalia  was  celebrated  a.  d. 
VII.  Kal.  Mart.,  or  the  23d  of  February,  on  the  day 
before  the  Regifugium.  The  Tenninalia  was  cele- 
brated on  the  last  day  of  the  old  Roman  year, 
whence  some  derive  its  name.  We  know  that 
February  was  the  last  month  of  the  Roman  year, 
and  .that  when  the  intercalary  month  Mercedoniut 
was  added,  the  last  five  days  of  February  were  ad- 
ded to  the  intercalary  month,  making  the  23d  of 
February  the  last  day  of  the  year.'  When  Cicero, 
in  a  letter  to  Atticus,'  says,  "  Accept  tuat  liltera*  a.  d. 
V.  Termmatia"  (i.  «.,  Feb.  19),  he  uses  this  strange 
mode  of  defining  a  date,  because,  being  'hen  in 
Cilicia,  he  did  not  know  whether  any  intercalation 
had  been  inserted  that  year,  as  is  explained  under 
Calendar,  Rohan,  p.  191. 

TERU'NCIUS.    (Vid.  As,  p.  110.) 

TESSERA,  dim.  TESSERULA  and  TESSEI. 
LA  (ici6oc ),  a  square  or  cube,  a  die,  a  token. 

lite  use  of  small  cubes  of  marble,  earthenware, 
glass,  precious  stones,  and  mother-of-pearl  for  ma- 
king tesselated  pavements  (pavimenta  teetellata')  is 
noticed  under  House,  Roman,  p.  619,  and  Paint 
mm,  p.  716. 

The  dice  used  in  games  of  chance  (vid.  Alba) 
bad  the  same  form,  and  were  commonly  made  of 
ivory,  bone,  or  some  close-grained  wood,  especially 
privet  (ligustra  teuerit  uttlietima').  They  were 
numbered  on  all  the  six  sides  like  the  dice  still  in 
use ;"  and  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  their  form 
they  differed  from  the  tali,  which  are  often  distin- 
guished from  tessera  by  classical  writers."  (Vid. 
Talus.)  While  four  tali  were  used  in  playing,  only 
three  tessera;  were  anciently  employed.  Hence 
arose  the  proverb,  $  rpic  If,  I)  rprff  xvooi,  i.  «., 

1.  (Thaopar.,  H.  P.,  ill.,  *.  —  Dioacor.,  i.,  91.— Adama,  Ap- 

rd.,  a.  t.— WalpoWa  Memoire,  toI.  i.,  p.  S4il.)— f,  (Thaophr , 
P.,  T.,  S.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 3.  (llor..  Epod.,  ii.,  SO.) 
—4.  (Orid,  Faat.,  ii.,  630,  *c>— 5.  (Id.,  68!.)— ».  (Varro,  L.  L. 
Ti.,  13,  ed.  Miiller.  —  Macron.,  Sat.,  I.,  13.)- 7.  (»i.,  I.I  —  Ii 
(Snet,,  Jul..  4«  )-».  (Pirn  ,  H.  N.,  XTi.,  18,  a.  II.)— 10.  (Orid 
Triat.,  ii.,  473.)— II    (Gcllina,  itiii.,  13  —  Cic,  De  Sen.,  I'l  ) 
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"eitner  three  sizes  or  three  aces,"  meaning  all  or 
none ;'  for  kv6o(  was  used  to  denote  the  ace,  as  in 
the  throw  tio  Ki>6u  nai  Ttrrapa,  t.  «.,  1,  1,  4.=6.' 
Three  sizes  is  mentioned  as  the  highest  throw  in 
the  Agamemnon  of  .lEschylus  (32).  As  early  as  the 
time  of  Eustathius'  we  find  that  the  modern  prac- 
tice of  using  two  dice  instead  of  three  had  been 
established. 

The  ancients  sometimes  played  with  dice  vXeta- 
To6oMvia  (vid.  Talus),  when  the  object  was  simply 
to  throw  the  highest  numbers.  At  other  times  they 
played  also  with  two  sets  of  Latrunodu  or  draughts- 
men, having  fifteen  men  on  each  side.  The  board 
(i/ku  lusorius,*  alveolus')  was  divided  by  twelve 
lines,  so  that  the  game  must  have  been  nearly  or 
altogether  the  same  with  our  backgammon.'  Per- 
haps the  duodeeim  scripta  of  the  Romans  was  the 
same  game.     ( Vid.  Abacus.) 

Objects  of  the  same  materials  with  dice,  and 
either  formed  like  them  or  of  an  oblong  shape,  were 
used  as  tokens  for  different  purposes.  The  lustra 
hospitalis  was  the  token  of  mutual  hospitality,  and 
is  spoken  of  under  Hospitium,  p  518.  This  token 
was  probably  in  many  cases  of  earthenware,  hav- 
ing the  head  of  Jupiter  Hospitalis  stamped  upon  it.' 
Tessera  frumentaria  and  nummaria  were  tokens 
given  at  ceilnin  times  by  the  Roman  magistrates 
to  the  poor,  in  exchange  for  which  they  received  a 
fixed  amount  of  corn  or  money.*  Similar  tokens 
were  used  on  various  occasions,  as  they  arose  in 
the  course  of  events.  For  example,  when  the  Ro- 
mans sent  Ui  give  the  Carthaginians  their  choice 
of  peace  or  war,  they  sent  two  teasers,  one  marked 
with  a  spear,  the  other  with  a  Caducius,  requesting 
ihem  to  take  either  the  one  or  the  other.' 

From  the  application  of  this  term  to  tokens  of 
various  kinds,  it  was  transferred  to  the  word  used 
as  a  token  among  soldiers.  This  was  the  tessera 
nulilat  is,  tho  avvdti/ta  of  the  Greeks.  Before  joining 
bntlle  it  wits  given  out  and  passed  through  the 
ranks,  as  a  method  by  which  the  soldiers  might  be 
able  to  distinguish  friends  from  foes."  Thus,  at  the 
battle  of  Cnnaxa,  the  word  was  "  Zeus  the  Saviour 
and  Victory,"  and  on  a  subsequent  engagement  by 
the  same  tioops,  "  Zeus  the  Saviour,  Heracles  the 
Leader."11  The  soldiers  of  Xenophon  used  a  verbal 
sign  for  the  same  purpose  when  they  were  encamp- 
ed by  night."  /Eneas  Tacticus"  gives  various  direc- 
tions necessary  to  be  observed  respecting  the  word. 

TESTA.    {Vid.  Fictilr,  p.  441.) 

TESTAMENTUM  is  "mentis  nostra  justa  eon- 
testatio  in  id  sotemniier  facta  ut  post  mortem  nostram 
valeat."'*  In  this  passage  the  word  justa  means 
"jure  facta,'"  "  as  required  by  law."  The  word 
contestatio  is  apparently  used  with  reference  to  the 
origin  of  the  term  testamentum,  which  is  to  be  re- 
ferred to  "  testari,"  which  signifies  "  to  make  a  sol- 
emn declaration  of  one's* will."  Testamentum  is 
not  so  named  with  reference  to  testes.  Gettius" 
properly  finds  fault  with  Servius  Sulpicius  for  saying 
that  the  word  is  compounded  "a  mentis  contesta- 
tions." The  person  who  made  a  testamentum  was 
testator." 

In  order  to  be  able  to  make  a  valid  Roman  will, 
the  testator  must  have  the  testamentifactio,  which 
term  expresses  the  legal  capacity  to  make  a  valid 
will :  the  word  has  also  another  signification.  (  Vid. 


1.  (Plat.,  Leg.,  xii.,  ad  fin.  —  Schol.  in  loo.  —  Pherecratee,  p. 
49,  ad.  Rnnkol.)  —  S.  (Euuolia,  p.  174,  ed.  Runkel.  —  Arirtoph., 
Ran.,  1447.— Schol.  in  loc.)— S.  (in  Od.,  i..  107.)— 4.  (Plin.,  H. 
N.,  xlrrii.,  3,  a.  «.)  —  ».  {Gall.,  i.,  SO;  air.,  1.)  — 8.  (Brunei, 
Anal.,  iii.,  60.— Jacofaa  ad  loc.)— 7.  (Plant.,  Pffln.,  v.,  1,  94 ;  8, 
87-99.)—  8.  (Sueton.,  OcUr.,  40,  48.— Nero,  11.)— 9.  (Colli us, 
*.,97  )— 10.  (Virg.,  JEa.,  vii.,  637.)- 11.  (Son.,  Anab.,  i..  8,  « 
16 ;  it.,  3,  «  94.)  —  IS.  (vii.,  S,  i  34.)  —  13.  (c.  S4.)  — 14.  (Ulp., 
Frag.,  tit.SO.  — Conip.  U'p.,  Dig.  S8.  tit.  S,  a.  1,  where  he  haa 
'  Julia  ttntrntia."' —  IS  <»i..  IS.)- 16.  (Suet.,  Ner.,  17.— Dig. 
S*  -t.  3,  «.  17.) 
000 


Hckm,  Roman,  p.  497.)  The  testamentifactio  was 
the  privilege  only  of  Roman  citizens  who  were  pa 
tresfamilias.  The  following  persons,  consequently 
had  not  the  testamentifactio:  those  who  were  ii 
the  potestas  or  manus  of  another,  or  in  mancipii 
causa,  as  sons  and  daughters,  wives  in  manu  and 
slaves ;  but,  with  respect  to  bis  castrense  peculium 
(vid.  Patkia  Potbstas,  p.  742),  a  filiusfamilias  had 
the  privilege  of  testamentary  disposition :  Latini 
Juniani,  dediticii:  peregrini  could  not  dispose  of 
their  property  according  to  the  form  of  a  Roman 
will :  a  person  who  was  doubtful  as  to  his  status, 
as,  for  instance,  a  person  whose  father  had  died 
abroad  and  the  fact  was  not  ascertained,  could  not 
make  a  testament :  an  impubes  could  not  dispose  of 
his  property  by  will,  even  with  the  consent  of  las 
tutor ;  when  a  male  was  fourteen  years  of  age  he 
obtained  the  testamentifactio,  and  a  female  obtained 
the  power,  subject  to  certain  restraints,  on  the 
completion  of  her  twelfth  year :  muti,  surdi,  furiosi, 
and  prodigi  "  quibus  lege  bonis  inlerdtclum  est"  had 
not  the  testamentifactio  ;  the  reasons  why  these 
several  classes  of  persons  had  not  the  testamenti- 
factio illustrate  the  Roman  mode  of  deducing  legal 
conclusions  from  general  principles :  the  mutus 
had  not  the  testamentifactio,  because  he  could  not 
utter  the  words  of  nuncupatio ;  the  surdus,  because 
he  could  not  bear  the  words  of  the  em  tor  familiae ; 
the  furiosus,  because  be  had  not  intellectual  capaci- 
ty to  declare  his  will  (testari)  about  his  property ; 
and  'the  prodigus,  because  he  was  under  a  legal 
restraint,  so  that  he  had  no  commercium,  and,  con- 
sequently, could  not  exercise  the  formal  act  of  the 
Camilla;  mancipation    (Vid.  Curator,  Imposes.) 

Women  had  originally  no  testamentifactio,  ana 
when  they  did  acquire  the  power,  they  could  only 
exercise  it  with  the  auc  tonus  of  a  tutor.  Of  corns* 
a  daughter  in  the  power  of  ber  father,  whether  so; 
was  unmarried  or  married,  and  a  wife  in  manu. 
could  never  make  a  will.  The  rules,  therefore,  as 
to  a  woman's  capacity  to  make  a  will,  could  apply 
only  to  unmarried  women  after  the  death  of  then 
father,  and  to  widows  who  were  not  in  the  power  of 
a  father.    This  subject  requires  explanation. 

Cicero'  observes,  "  if  a  woman  has  made  a  will, 
and  has  never  undergone  a  capitis  diminutio,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  bonorum  possessio  can  be  grant- 
ed in  pursuance  of  such  will  according  to  the  prs- 
tor's  edict ;  for  if  it  could,  the  edict  must  give  the 
possessio  in  respect  of  the  wills  of  servi,  exules. 
and  pueri."  Cicero  means  to  say  that  if  a  woman 
made  a  will  without  having  sustained  a  capitis  dim- 
inutio, the  will  could  have  no  effect  at  all ;  and  he 
derives  bis  argument  "  ah  adjunctis,"  for  if  such  a 
will  could  have  any  effect,  then  the  wills  of  other 
persons,  who  had  not  the  testamentifactio,  might 
be  effectual  so  far  as  to  give  the  bonorum  possessio. 
It  is  not  a  logical  inference  from  the  language  of 
Cicero  that  a  woman  who  had  sustained  a  capitis 
diminutio  could  make  a  will ;  but  this  is  the  ordi- 
nary meaning  of  such  language,  and  it  appears  tc 
be  his.  Consistently  with  this,  Ulpian  says.*  "  wom- 
en, after  their  twelfth  year,  can  make  a  will  witn. 
the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor,  so  long  as  they  are  in  tu- 
tela ;"  and  the  comment  of  Boethius  on  the  passage 
of  the  Topica  clearly  Bhows  that  he  understood  it 
in  this  way.  A  woman,  then,  could  make  a  will 
with  the  auctoritas  of  her  tutor,  and  not  without. 
Now  if  a  woman  was  in  tutela  legttima,  it  might  be 
correctly  said  that  she  could  not  make  a  will ;  for 
if  she  was  ingenua,  the  tutela  belonged  of  right  to 
the  agnati  and  gentiles,  and  if  she  was  a  liberta,  it 
belonged  to  the  patron.  In  these  cases  a  woman 
could  indeed  make  a  valid  will  with  the  consent  of 
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ner  tutored,  bat,  as  her  tutores  were  her  heirs  in 
case  of  intestacy,  such  consent  would  seldom  bo 
given ;  and  though  a  woman  under  such  circum- 
stances might  be  allowed  to  make  a  will,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  it  was  a  circumstance  altogether  un- 
usual, and  thus  the  rule  as  to  a  woman  in  tutela 
legitima,  as  above  stated,  might  be  laid  down  as 

Scnerally  true.  The  passage  of  Cicero,  therefore, 
ocs  not  apply  to  the  tutela  legitima,  but  to  some- 
thing else.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  Institutes 
of  Gaius  the  difficulty  has  been  cleared  up,  though 
tt  had  been  solved  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  Sa- 
tigny  before  the  publication  of  Gaius.1 

A  woman  could  make  a  "  coemptio  fidnciae  causa" 
in  order  to  qualify  herself  to  make  a  will ;  for  "  at 
that  time  women  had  not  the  power  of  making  a 
will,  except  certain  persons,  unless  they  made  a 
coemptio,  and  were  remancipated  and  manumitted ; 
but,  on  the  recommendation  of  Hadrian,  the  senate 
made  the  ceremony  of  coemptio  unnecessary  for 
this  purpose."'  The  coemptio  was  accompanied 
with  a  capitis  diminutio,  and  this  is  what  Cicero 
alludes  to  in  the  passage  of  the  Topics.  (Vid.  Mae- 
kiaoe,  Rohan.)  A  woman  who  came  in  manum 
viri  had  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio,  but  it  must 
not  be  inferred  from  this  that  if  she  became  a  widow 
she  could  make  a  will.  The  capitis  diminutio  of 
Cicero  means  that  the  will  must  be  made  with  the 
auctoritas  of  a  tutor.  Now  if  the  husband  died 
when  the  wife  had  been  in  manu,  and  be  appointed 
no  tutor  for  her,  she  wps  in  the  legitima  tutela  of 
her  nearest  agnati,  who  would  be  her  own  children 
and  step-children,  if  she  had  any.  But  the  tutela 
legitima  in  such  a  case  would  seem  something  un- 
natural, and,  accordingly,  the  magistratus  would 
give  a  tutor  to  the  woman ;  and  such  a  tutor,  as  he 
sad  no  interest  in  the  woman's  property,  could  not 
prevent  her  from  making  a  will.  The  husband 
might,  by  his  will,  giveithe  wife  a  power  to  choose  a 
tutor  (tutoris  optioi),  and  such  a  tutor  could  not  re- 
fuse his  consent  to  the  woman  making  a  will ;  for, 
instead  of  the  woman  being  in  the  potestas  of  the 
tutor,  he  was  in  the  potestas  of  the  woman,  so  far 
as  to  be  bound  to  assent  to  her  testamentary  dis- 
positions.' 

The  case  of  Silius*  rosy  be  a  case  of  a  woman's 
making  a  will  without  tfrfi  auctoritas  of  a  tutor,  for 
it  appears  that  a  women  (Turpilia)had  disposed  of 
property  by  will,  and  fx-rvius  Sulpicius  was  of  opin- 
ion that  this  was  not  a  valid  will,  because  the  will- 
maker  had  not  the  testamentifactio.  There  may, 
however,  have  been  other  reasons  why  the  will- 
maker  had  not  the  testamentifactio  than  the  want 
of  a  capitis  diminutio  (in  the  sense  of  Cicero4),  and, 
consequently,  the  opinion  of  those  critics  who  refer 
the  case  mentioned  in  this  letter  to  the  principle  of 
the  capitis  diminutio  is  not  a  certain  truth. 

The  following  references  may  be  consulted  as  to 
this  matter :  Cic,  Pro  Caein.,  6, 85 ;  Pro  Flax.,  38 ; 
Pro  Moren.,  13 ;  ad  Alt.,  vii,  8.— lav.,  xxxix.,  1*. 
—Gaius,  i.,  160,  dec. 

Libert*  could  not  make  a  testament  without  the 
auctoritas  of  their  patronus,  except  so  far  as  this 
rule  was  altered  by  enactments,  for  they  were  in 
the  legitima  tutela  of  their  patronus.  Libertae  who 
had  a  certain  number  of  children  could  make  a  will 
without  the  auctoritas  of  their  patronus.  (Vii. 
Pationcs.) 

The  vestal  virgins  had  no  tutor,  and  yet  they 
could  make  a  testament  The  Twelve  Tables  re- 
leased them  from  all  tutela  "m  komortm  tactr- 
*tfn."» 


1.  (B»yti»f  xnrGeach.  der  CMchleohL,  ZaiUchrtfl,  toI.  hi.,  p. 
n&>— *.  (G«iu«,  US,  «.)—  3.  (Camp.  Lit.,  mil.,  ID,  ud  Cic, 

Pre  Mana.,  c  17 Clot.  i„  ISO.)  —  4.  (Cic  *d  Di».,  riL,  SI.) 

-i.  (Too..  4.)— ft.  (Cic.  Da  JUp.,  lii-  10.— Gaitu,  i.,  14S.) 
fiF 


In  order  to  constitute  a  valid  will,  it  was  necr« 
sary  that  a  heres  should  be  instituted,  which  migh 
bn  done  in  such  terms  as  follow :  Tithu  here*  etlo, 
Titium  heredem  etaejubeo.  (Vid.  Hebcs,  Roman,  p 
497.) 

All  persons  who  had  the  commercium  could  be 
heredes ;  slaves  also,  and  others  who  were  not  sui 
juris,  could  be  made  heredes.  ( Vid.  Hires  ;  Siktdp, 
Roman,  p.  888.)  But  there  were  many  classes  of 
persons  who  could  not  be  heredes :  Peregrini,  who 
had  not  received  the  commeroium :  persons  who 
were  imperfectly  described :  juristical  persons  or 
universitates,  except  by  their  liberti,  a  privilege 
granted  by  a  senates  consultum ;  gods,  or  the  tem- 
ples of  gods,  except  such  as  were  excepted  by  a 
senatus  consultum  and  imperial  constitutions,  such 
as  Jupiter  Tarpeius,  Apollo  Didymeeus,  Mars  in 
Gallia,  Minerva  Iliensis,  Hercules  Gaditanus,  and 
others  enumerated  by  Ulpian :'  a  postumus  alienus 
oould  not  be  made  a  heres,  for  he  was  an  incerta 
persona :  it  is  a  disputed  question  whether,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  law,  women  could  be  made 
heredes;  but  the  question  concerns  only  those 
who  were  sui  juris,  as  to  whom  there  seems  no 
sufficient  reason  why  they  could  not  be  made  here- 
des ;  the  capacity  of  women  to  take  under  a  will 
was  limited  by  the  Voconia  Lex  :  unmarried  per- 
sons, and  persons  who  had  no  children,  were  limited 
as  to  their  capacity  to  take  under  a  will  by  the  Papia 
Poppca  Lex.    ( Vid.  Jdlia  Lix  et  Papia  Poppaa.) 

The  first  question  as  to  the  validity  of  a  will  was 
the  capacity  of  the  testator ;  the  next  question  was 
as  to  the  proper  observance  of  the  forms  required 
by  law,  "  except  in  the  case  of  soldiers,  who,  in 
consideration  of  their  little  acquaintance  with  such 
matters,  were  allowed  to  make  their  wills  as  they 
pleased  or  as  they  could."*  This  remark  of  Gaius 
seems  to  refer  to  the  imperial  period. 

As  to  the  form  of  wills,  Gaius'  and  Ulpian4  are 
now  the  best  authorities. 

Originally  there  were  two  modes  of  making  wills 
for  people  made  their  wills  either  at  calata  comitia, 
which  were  appointed  twice  a  year  for  the  making 
of  wills,  or  they  made  wills  in  procinctu,  that  is. 
when  they  were  going  to  battle,  for  an  army  in 
movement  and  under  arms  is  procinctus.  A  third 
mode  of  making  wills  was  introduced,  which  was 
effected  per  a*  et  libram,  whence  the  name  of  tes- 
tamentum  per  aes  et  libram.  If  a  man  had  neither 
made  his  will  in  calata  comitia  nor  in  procinctu, 
and  was  in  imminent  danger  of  death,  he  would 
mancipate  (mameipio  dabttt)  his  familia.  that  is,  his 
patrimonium,  to  a  friend,  and  would  tell  him  what 
he  wished  to  be  given  to  each  after  his  death.  The 
old  form  of  making  a  will  per  aes  et  libram  was  this : 
The  familia)  emtor,  that  is,  the  person  who  received 
the  familia  by  mancipation,  filled  the  place  of  heres, 
and,  accordingly,  the  testator  instructed  him  what 
he  wished  to  be  given  to  each  after  his  death.  In 
the  time  of  Gaius  the  practice  was  different.  One 
person  was  instituted  heres  (ktrea  tetumento  inttt- 
tuitnr),  who  was  charged  with  the  payment  of  the 
legacies,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  phraseology 
of  the  Roman  law,  "  a  quo  etiam  legal*  retinqutban- 
tur;"  and  another  person  was  present  as  familiar 
emtor,  from  a  regard  to  the  old  legal  form.  The 
mode  of  proceeding  was  this :  The  testator,  after 
having  written  his  will  (tabula  teatamenti),  called 
together  five  witnesses,  who  were  Roman  citizens 
and  puberes,  and  a  libripens,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
mancipationes,  and  mancipated  his  familia  to  some 
person  in  compliance  with  legal  forms  (dicia  cauaa) 
The  words  of  the  famine  emtor  show  clearly  the 
original  nature  of  the  transaction :  "  Famtliam  pa- 
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luiuamque  tuam  endo  mandatam  tutelam  aalodeUm- 
fue  mean  recipio  toque  quo  tu  jure  tuUmentum facers 
vottie  secundum  legem  publicem  hoc  etrt  (amtaqut 
libra)  etto  mihi  emta."  The  emtor  then  struck  the 
scales  with  a  piece  of  money,  which  he  gave  to  the 
testator  as  the  price  of  the  familia.  Then  the  tes- 
tator, taking  the  will  in  his  hand,  said :  "  Hat  ita  ut 
in  hi*  tabulit  ceruque  (or  eerine)  tcripta  tunt  ita  do  ita 
lego  ita  later  itaque  tot  Quiritct  testimonium  mihi  per- 
kibetote."  This  was  called  the  nuncupatio  or  pub- 
lishing of  the  will ;  in  other  words,  the  testator's 
general  confirmation  of  all  that  he  had  written  in 
his  will. 

As  the  families  emtio  was  supposed  to  be  a  real 
transaction  between  the  emtor  and  the  testator,  the 
testimony  of  their  several  families  was  excluded, 
and,  consequently,  a  person  who  was  in  the  power 
of  the  families  emtor,  or  in  the  power  of  the  testa- 
tor, could  not  be  a  witness.  If  a  man  who  was  in 
the  power  of  another  was  the  lamiliee  emtor,  it  fol- 
lowed that  his  father  could  not  be  a  witness,  nor  his 
brother,  if  the  brother  was  in  the  power  of  the 
father.  A  filiusfamilias  who,  after  his  missio,  dis- 
posed of  his  castrense  peculium  by  testament,  could 
not  have  his  father  as  witness,  nor  any  one  who 
was  in  the  power  of  his  father.  The  same  rules 
applied  to  the  libripens,  for  he  was  a  witness.  A 
person  who  was  in  the  power  of  the  heres  or  of  a 
legatee,  or  in  whose  power  the  heres  or  legatee 
was,  or  who  was  in  the  power  of  the  same  person 
as  the  heres  or  a  legatee,  and  also  the  heres  or  a 
legatee,  could  all  be  witnesses ;  for,  as  Ulpian  ob- 
serves, there  is  no  objection  to  any  number  of  wit- 
nesses from  the  same  family.  But  Gaius  observes 
that  this  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  law  with  re- 
spect to  the  heres,  and  him  who  is  in  the  power  of 
the  heres,  and  him  in  whose  power  the  heres  is. 

According  to  Gaius,  wills  were  originally  made 
only  at  calata  comitia  and  in  procinctu.  The 
comitia  were  held  twice  a  year  for  the  purpose  of 
making  wills,  and  a  will  not  made  there  was  in- 
valid. It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  these  comitia 
were  held  in  order  that  the  gentes  might  consent 
to  the  testamentary  disposition,  in  which  it  is  im- 
plied that  they  might  refuse  their  consent.  But 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  for  this  opinion,  and  it 
derives  no  support  from  a  consideration  of  the 
mode  of  disposing  of  property  per  ass  et  libram. 
The  form  per  aes  et  libram  was  a  form  introduced 
in  cases  when  the  will  had  not  been  made  at  the 
ealata  comitia  nor  in  procinctu.  It  had  effect  be- 
cause it  was  an  alienation  of  property  inter  vivos 
without  the  consent  of  any  parties  except  the  buyer 
and  seller,  which  alienation  must  be  assumed  to 
have  been  a  legal  transaction  at  the  time  when  this 
new  tern  of  will  was  introduced.  This  new  form 
was  a  .sale,  and  the  families  emtor  undertook  a 
.trust :  he  resembled  the  heres  fiduciarius  of  later 
times.  It  is  probable  enough  that  there  were  ori- 
ginally no  means  of  compelling  him  to  execute  the 
trust,  but  opinion  would  be  a  sufficient  guarantee 
that  the  testator's  will  would  be  observed,  and  thus 
would  arise  one  of  those  parts  of  law  which  had  its 
source  in  Mos.  Now  when  the  Romans  introduced 

i-uew  legal  forms,  they  always  assimilated  them  to 
.old  .forms,  whence  we  have  a  probable  conclusion 
ithat  .•the  form  of  mancipatio  was  also  observed  at 
the. calata  comitia ;  and  if  so,  the  consent  of  the 
Rentes  was  not  necessary,  unless  it  was  necessary 
to  every  alienation  of  property,  which  in  the  absence 
■of  .evidence  must  not  be  assumed,  though  such  may 
itave.  been  the  fact  The  difference,  then,  between 
the.  will  made  at  the  calata  comitia  and  the  will 
{WT.ets  et  libram,  consisted  in  the  greater  solemnity 
and  Jiotoniety  of  the  former,  and  the  consequent 
greater  security  that  tin  testator's  intentions  would 


be  observed.  Written  wills  are  not  spokei  oi  with 
reference  to  this  time,  nor  is  it  probable  ti  at  wills 
were  written :  it  does  not  appear  that  a  wr.  tten  r  'I' 
was  ever  required  by  law.  The  testator's  dispnri 
tion  of  his  property  would  be  short  and  simple  ii 
those  early  times,  and  easily  remembered;  but 
there  would  be  greater  security  for  an  unwritten 
will  made  at  the  comitia  than  for  an  unwritten  will 
made  per  ees  et  libram ;  whence,  in  oourse  of  time, 
tabulae  became  a  usual  part  of  the  ceremony  of  a 
will 

As  we  are  ignorant  of  the  true  nature  of  private 
property  among  the  Romans,  viewed  with  respect 
to  its  historical  origin,  we  cannot  determine  with 
certainty  such  questions  as  these  respecting  testa- 
mentary disposition,  but  it  is  of  some  importance 
to  exclude  conjectures  which  are  devoid  of  all  evi- 
dence. Rein1  has  referred  to  the  modern  writers 
who  have  discussed  this  subject :  he  has  adopted 
the  opinion  of  Niebuhr,  according  to  which, "  as  the 
property  of  an  extinct  house  escheated  to  the  cury, 
that  of  an  extinct  cury  to  the  publicum  of  the  citi- 
zens at  large,  the  consent  of  the  whole  populus  was 
requisite ;  and  this  is  the  origin  of  the  rule  that 
testaments  were  to  be  made  in  the  presence  of  the 
pontiff  and  the  curies."*  But  there  is  no  evidence 
of  the  assertion  contained  in  the  first  part  of  this 
passage ;  and  if  this  rule  as  to  escheat  is  admitted 
to  be  a  fact,  the  rule  that  testaments  must  be  con- 
firmed by  the  pontiff  and  curies  is  no  necessary 
conclusion.  Niebuhr  farther  observes  that  "the 
plebeian  houses  were  not  so  connected,  but  the 
whole  order  had  a  public  coffer  in  the  Temple  'if 
Ceres;  and  when  the  army,  being  assembled  in 
centuries,  either  on  the  field  of  Mars  or  before  a 
battle,  passed  the  last  will  of  a  soldier  into  a  law. 
it  thereby  resigned  the  claims  of  the  whole  body  to 
the  property."  This  assertion,  also,  is  not  supported 
by  evidence,  and  is  therefore  a  mere  conjecture, 
against  the  probability  of  which  there  are  sufficient 
reasons. 

The  testamentum  in  procinctu  is,  for  anything 
we  know  to  the  contrary,  as  old  as  the  testament 
at  the  calata  comitia.  In  this  case  the  forms  of 
the  calata  comitia  were  of  necessity  dispensed 
with,  or  the  soldier  would  often  have  died  intestate. 
This  power  of  disposition  in  the  case  of  a  testa- 
mentum in  procinctu  could  not  depend  on  the  con 
sent  of  the  whole  populus  in  each  particular  in 
stance,  for  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  ex 
eluded  such  consent.  He  had,  therefore,  full  powe. 
of  disposition  in  procinctu,  a  circumstance  which 
leads  to  the  probable  conclusion  that  the  will  made 
at  the  calata  comitia  differed  only  from  the  other 
will  in  its  forms  and  not  in  its  substance.  Some 
writers  assert  that  the  testamentum  in  procinctu 
could  only  be  made  after  the  auspices  were  taken, 
which  gave  the  testament  the  religious  sanction, 
and  that,  when  the  auspices  ceased  to  be  taken  in 
the  field,  this  kind  of  testament  ceased  to  be  made; 
and  that  the  military  testaments  mentioned  about 
the  latter  part  of  the  Republic  (as  by  Cesar*)  were 
not  the  same  kind  of  testaments,  but  purely  mili- 
tary testaments  made  without  any  form,  which  in 
the  imperial  period  became  in  common  use,  and  of 
which  J.  Cesar  probably  introduced  the  practice.* 
Cicero,  however,  speaks  of  the  will  in  procinctu*  as 
then  in  use,  and  he  describes  it  as  made  "  tine  libra 
et  tabulit,"  that  is,  without  the  forms  which  were 
used  after  the  introduction  of  the  testamentum  per 
ees  et  libram.  Thus  the  testamentum  in  procinctu 
always  retained  its  characteristic  of  being  exempted 
from  legal  forme,  but  as  to  tht  capacity  of  the  testa 
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to/,  it  was  always  subject  to  the  same  rules  of  law 
as  other  wills,  so  far  as  we  know. 

The  form  of  manoipatio  owed  its  origin  to  positive 
enactments  (vid.  Usucapion)  :  it  was  a  form  of  alien- 
ation accompanied  with  certain  public  ceremonies, 
the  presumed  object  of  which  was  to  secure  evidence 
of  the  transfer.  The  form  of  mancipatio  as  applied 
to  a  will  was  exactly  the  same  form  as  mancipatio 
applied  to  any  other  purpose :  it  was  an  alienation 
of  the  property,  and,  according  to  strict  principles,  it 
most  have  been  irrevocable.  It  is  sometimes  as- 
sumed that  the  five  witnesses  to  the  testament  (ci- 
te* Romam  puberet)  were  representatives  of  the  five 
classes  of  Servius  Tullus.  If  this  is  true  (which  is 
a  mere  assumption),  the  classes  weie  represented  as 
witnesses  only,  not  as  persons  wno  gave  their  con- 
sent to  the  act.  Engelbach  states :  "  Mancipation 
was  originally  a  formal  sale,  in  which  the  putriicness 
of  the  transaction  constituted  the  essential  charac- 
teristic. When  the  seller  had  transferred  to  the 
buyer  the  ownership  of  a  thing  before  the  five  rep- 
resentatives of  the  five  classes  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, this  was  as  valid  as  any  other  !ex  which  was 
brought  before  the  assembly  of  the  people  and  pass- 
ed into  a  lex."'  The  whole  meaning  of  this  is  not 
clear,  but  so  far  as  this  it  is  clear  and  true :  the 
testamentum  per  ss  et  libram  differed  in  no  respects 
as  to  the  capacity  of  the  alienor  from  any  other 
mancipation.  Now  we  must  either  suppose  that 
the  assumed  consent  of  the  populus  to  the  testa- 
mentary disposition  at  the  calata  comitia  was  ex- 
pressed by  a  special  enactment,  which  should  trans- 
fer the  property  according  to  the  testator's  wish,  or 
that  the  consent  only  must  have  been  given  to  the 
transfer,  and  the  transfer  must  have  been  made  in 
the  usual  way:  the  latter  is  the  only  conceivable* 
case  of  the  two.  In  assuming  this  original  neces- 
sity of  consent  on  the  part  of  the  populus  to  the 
testamentary  disposition,  we  assume  that  Roman 
property  was  originally  inalienable  at  the  will  of  the 
owner.  This  may  be  true,  but  it  is  not  yet  shown 
to  be  so. 

The  Twelve  Tables  recognise  a  man's  power  to 
dispose  of  his  property  by  will  as  he  pleased :  "  Uti 
legassit  super  pecunia  tutelavt  rua  ret  ita  jut  esto."* 
It  is  generally  admitted,  and  the  extant  passages  are 
consistent  with  the  opinion,  that  the  new  testa- 
mentary form  per  ns  et  libram  existed  while  the 
two  original  forms  were  still  in  use.  Now  in  the 
testamentum  per  «es  et  libram  there  is  no  pretence 
for  saying  that  any  consent  was  required  except 
that  of  the  buyer  and  seller ;  and  the  Twelve  Tables 
recognise  the  testator's  power  of  disposition.  If, 
then,  the  form  of  testament  at  the  comitia  calata  sub- 
sisted after  the  Twelve  Tables,  we  have,  according 
to  the  views  of  some  writers,  a  form  of  testamentum 
to  which  the  consent  of  the  testator  was  sufficient, 
and  another  form  in  which  it  was  not.  There  still 
remains  to  those  who  support  this  opinion  the  pow- 
er of  saying  that  the  consent  of  the  sovereign  people 
had  become  a  form,  and  therefore  it  was  indifferent, 
so  far  as  concerns  this  consent,  whether  the  will 
was  made  at  the  comitia,  where  it  would  be  fully 
witnessed,  or  per  ses  et  libram,  where  it  would  be 
witnessed  by  the  five  representatives.  But  it  is 
easy  to  suggest  possibilities ;  less  easy  to  weigh  ev- 
idence accurately,  and  to  deduce  ita  legitimate  con- 
sequences. 

As  already  observed,  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  rule  of  law  that  a  testament  must  be  written. 
The  mancipatio  required  no  writing,  nor  did  the  in- 
stitution of  a  heres,  and  the  number  of  witnesses 
were  probably  required  in  order  to  secure  evidence 
of  the  testator's  intentions.    Thus  it  is  said'  that 

1.  (Uitwr  die  TJtucapiaa  ni  Zsit  der  ZwBlT  TsiMa,  p.  80.)— 
t   (Tip.,  F»«f ••  tit.  si.,  14.)- S.  (Dif.  28,  tit.  I,  a.  11.) 


the  heres  might  either  be  made  by  oral  declarattot 
(nuncupatio)  or  by  writing.  Written  wills,  however, 
were  the  common  form  among  the  Romans,  at  least 
in  the  later  republican  and  in  the  imperial  periods. 
They  were  written  on  tablets  of  wood  or  wax, 
whence  the  word  "  cera"  is  often  used  as  equiva- 
lent to  "  tabella ;"  and  the  expressions  prima,  se- 
ennda  cera,  are  equivalent  to  prima,  secunda  pagina 
The  will  might  be  written  either  by  the  testator  oi 
any  other  person  with  his  consent,  and  sometimes 
it  wasmade  with  the  advice  of  a  lawyer.  It  was 
written  in  the  Latin  language  until  AD.  439,  when 
it  was  enacted  that  wills  might  be  in  Greek.1  By 
the  old  law,  a  legacy  could  not  be  given  in  the  Greek 
language,  though  a  fideicommissum  could  be  so  giv- 
en. It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  originally 
any  signature  by  the  witnesses.  The  will  was  seal- 
ed, but  this  might  be  done  by  the  testator  in  secret, 
for  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  witnesses  should 
know  the  contents  of  the  will ;  they  were  witnesses 
to  the  formal  act  of  mancipatio,  and  to  the  testator's 
declaration  that  the  tabula  which  he  held  in  his 
hand  contained  his  last  will  It  must,  however, 
have  been  in  some  way  so  marked  as  to  be  recog- 
nised, and  the  practice  of  the  witnesses  (tettet)  seal- 
ing and  signing  the  will  became  common.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  witnesses  both  to  seal  (signare), 
that  is,  to  make  a  mark  with  a  ring  (annulut)  or 
something  else  on  the  wax,  and  to  add  their  names 
(adtcribere).  The  five  witnesses  signed  their  names 
with  their  own  hand,  and  their  subscription  also  de- 
clared whose  will  it  was  that  they  sealed.*  The 
seals  and  subscriptions  appear  to  have  been  on  the 
outside.  A  senatus  consultum,  which  applied  to 
wills  among  other  instruments,  enacted  that  they 
should  be  witnessed  and  signed  as  follows :  They 
were  to  be  tied  with  a  triple  thread  (linum)  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  margin,  which  was  to  be  perfora- 
ted at  the  middle  part,  and  the  wax  was  to  be  put 
over  the  thread  and  sealed.  Tabulae  which  were 
produced  in  any  other  way  bad  no  validity.  (Com- 
pare Paulus,'  where  impositte  seems  to  be  the  true 
reading,  with  Suetonius.4)  A  man  might  make  sev- 
eral copies  of  his  will,  which  was  sometimes  done 
for  the  sake  of  caution.*  When  sealed,  it  was  de- 
posited with  some  friend,  or  in  a  temple,  or  with 
the  vestal  virgins  ;  and  after  the  testator's  death  it 
was  opened  (rttignare)  in  due  form.  The  witnesses 
or  the  major  part  were  present,  and  after  they  had 
acknowledged  their  signatures,  the  thread  (linum) 
was  broken,  and  the  will  was  opened  and  read,  and 
a  copy  was  made ;  the  original  was  then  sealed 
Math  the  public  seal,  and  placed  in  the  archium, 
whence  a  fresh  copy  could  be  got  if  the  first  copy 
should  ever  be  lost.'  This  practice,  described  by 
Paulus,  may  have  been  of  considerable  antiquity. 
The  will  of  Augustus,  which  had  been  deposited 
with  the  vestal  virgins,  was  brought  into  the  senate 
after  his  death :  none  of  the  witnesses  were  admit- 
ted except  those  of  senatorian  rank ;  the  rest  of  the 
witnesses  acknowledged  their  signatures  outside  of 
the  curia.' 

A  curious  passage  in  a  Novel  of  Theodosius  II. 
(A  O.  439,  De  Talamentis)  states  the  old  practice 
as  to  the  signature  of  the  witnesses.  "  In  ancient 
times  a  testator  showed  (qfferebat)  his  written  tes- 
tament to  the  witnesses,  and  asked  them  to  bear 
testimony  that  the  will  bad  so  been  shown  to  them 
(oilatarum  labularum  ptrkihtre  testimonium),"  which 
are  almost  the  words  of  Gaius.  The  Novel  goes  on 
to  state  that  the  ignorant  presumption  of  posterity 
had  changed  the  cautious  rule  of  the  ancient  law, 
and  the  witnesses  were  required  to  know  the  con- 


1.  (Cod.,  vi.,  lit.  »,  «.  «.)—».  (IWf.  88,  til.  I,  t.  *>.)—».  (S. 
R.,  tit.  »»,•.•.)— 4.  (Not.,  17.)— S  (Smi  Tib.,  7«.)-«.  (P»» 
lot,  iv..  «.)— 1.  (Suet..  Tib.,  tt.) 
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teita  o(  the  will ;  the  consequence  or  which  was, 
that  many  persons  preferred  dying  intestate  to  let- 
ting the  contents  of  their  wills  be  known.  The 
Novel  enacted  what  we  may  presume  to  have  been 
the  old  usage,  that  the  testator  might  produce  his 
will  sealed,  or  tied  up,  or  only  closed,  and  offer  it  to 
seven  witnesses,  Roman  citizens  and  puberes,  for 
their  sealing  and  subscription,  provided  at  the  same 
time  he  declared  the  instrument  to  be  his  will,  and 
signed  it  in  their  presence,  and  then  the  witnesses 
affixed  their  seals  and  signatures  at  the  san\e  time 
also. 

A  fragment  of  a  Roman  will,  belonging  to  the  time 
of  Trajan,  was  published  by  Pugge  in  the  Rheinucke* 
Muteum.1 

The  penalties  against  fraud  in  the  case  of  wills 
and  other  instruments  were  fixed  by  the  lex  Corne- 
lia.    ( Yid.  Falsum.) 

The  Edict  established  a  less  formal  kind  of  will, 
since  it  acknowledged  the  validity  of  a  will  when 
there  had  been  no  mancipatio,  provided  there  were 
seven  witnesses  and  seven  seals,  and  the  testator 
had  the  testamentifactio  at  the  time  of  making  the 
will  and  at  the  time  of  his  death.*  The  terms  of 
the  edict  are  given  by  Cicero.*  The  Edict  only 
gave  the  bonorum  possessio,  which  is  the  sense  of 
hereditas  in  the  passage  of  Cicero  referred  to,  as 
well  as  in  Gaius.*  This  so-called  praetorian  testa- 
ment existed  in  the  republican  period,  and  for  a 
long  time  after.  Thus  a  man  had  his  choice  be- 
tween two  forms  of  making  his  will ;  the  eivil  form 
by  mancipatio,  and  the  praetorian  with  seven  seals 
and  seven  witnesses,  and  without  mancipatio.* 

The  praetorian  testament  prepared  the  way  for 
the  abolition  of  mancipatio,  the  essential  character 
of  a  will  made  according  to  the  jus  civile,  and  in 
the  legislation  of  Justinian  the  form  of  making  a 
testament  was  simplified.  It  required  seven  male 
witnesses  of  competent  age  and  legal  capacity,  and 
the  act  must  be  done  in  the  presence  of  all,  at  the 
same  place,  and  at  the  same  time,  that  is,  it  must 
be  continuous.  The  testator  might  declare  his  last 
will  orally  (tine  teriptit)  before  seven  witnesses, 
and  this  was  a  good  will.  If  it  was  a  written  will, 
the  testator  acknowledged  it  before  the  witnesses 
as  his  last  will,  and  put  his  name  to  it,  and  the  wit- 
nesses then  subscribed  their  names  and  affixed  their 
seals.  The  testator  might  write  bis  will  or  have  it 
written  by  another  person,  but  such  other  person 
could  derive  no  advantage  under  the  will.  (VuL 
Sinatcs  ComuLTOit  LiBotfumm.) 

The  cases  in  which  a  will  was  not  valid,  because 
the  heredes  sui  were  not  expressly  exheredated,  are 
stated  in  Hires  (Rohan). 

A  testament  which  was  invalid  from  the  first  was 
injustum,  and  never  could  become  valid  :  it  was  non 
jure  factum  when  the  proper  forms  had  not  been 
observed  ;  it  was  nullius  momenti,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  filiusfamilias  who  is  "  pneteritus."  A  testament- 
uid  justum  might  become  either  ruptum  or  irritum 
in  consequence  of  subsequent  events.* 

A  testament  became  ruptum  if  the  testator  made 
a  subsequent  testament  in  due  form  as  required  by 
law :  and  it  made  no  matter  whether  or  not  there 
turned  out  to  be  a  heres  under  the  second  will ;  the 
only  question  was  whether  there  could  have  been 
one.  If,  then,  the  heres  named  in  the  second  will 
refused  the  hereditas,  or  died  either  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  testator,  or  after  his  death,  and  before  the 
cretio,  or  failed  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the 
will,  or  lost  the  hereditas  under  the  lex  Julia  et 
Papia  Poppaea — in  all  theso  cases  the  paterfamilias 
died  intestate. 

1.  (i.,  MS,  Ac.)— a.  (Qaitu,  ii.,  147.)—}.  (in  Verr.,  o.  i., «.) 
—4.  (ii.,  110.)— 4.  (Sarignr,  Boytnw  zar  Grach.  d«r  Rom.  Tm- 
bun.,  Zeitichrift,  i  ,  78.)— 6.  (Dig.  J»,  tit.  3,  t.  1.) 
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A  valid  will  became  irritum  if  the  testator  sua 
tained  a  capitis  diminutio  after  the  date  of  the  will 
or  if  it  failed  of  effect  because  there  was  no  heres 
Thus  a  prior  will  which  was  invalidated  by  a  subse- 
quent will  was  ruptum ;  and  if  there  was  no  hereo 
under  the  subsequent  trill,  such  will  was  irritum. 
'  If  a  man  who  had  made  a  will  was  taken  prison- 
er by  the  enemy,  his  will  was  good  jure  poslliminii 
if  he  returned  home  ;  if  he  died  in  captivity,  it  was 
made  as  valid  by  the  lex  Cornelia  as  if  he  had  not 
been  a  captive. 

Though  a  will  might  be  ruptum  or  irritum  by  the 
jus  civile,  it  was  nut  always  without  effect ;  for  the 
bonorum  possessio  secundum  tabulaa  might  be  bad 
by  the  scriptus  heres,  if  the  will  was  witnessed  by 
seven  witnesses,  and  if  the  testator  had  the  testa- 
mentifactio. The  distinction  between  the  case  of 
a  will  which  was  invalid  jure  civili  for  want  of  due 
forms,  and  one  which  was  invalid  for  want  of  legal 
capacity  to  dispose  of  property  by  will,  was  well  rec- 
ognised in  the  time  of  Cicero.  A  will  also  became 
ruptum  by  adgnatio,  that  is,  if  a  suus  heres  was 
born  after  the  making  of  the  will,  who  was  not  ei- 
ther instituted  heres,  or  exheredated  as  the  law  re- 
quired. A  quasi  adgnatio  also  arose  by  adoptior, 
or  by  the  in  manum  conventio,  or  by  succession  to 
the  place  of  a  sous  heres,  as  in  the  instance  of  a 
grandson  becoming  a  suus  heres  in  consequence  of 
the  death  or  the  emancipation  of  a  son  :  a  will  also 
became  ruptum  by  the  manumission  of  a  son,  that 
is,  where  the  son,  after  a  first  and  second  mancipa- 
tion, returned  into  the  power  of  bis  father.  ( Vid 
Ekancipatio.) 

A  testament  was  called  inofficiosum  which  was 
made  in  legal  form,  "ted  non  ex  officio  pietatu." 
For  instance,  if  a  man  had  exheredated  his  own 
children,  or  passed  over  his  parents,  or  brothers  or 
sisters,  the  will  was  in  form  a  good  will,  but  if  there 
was  no  sufficient  reason  for  this  exheredation  or 
pretention,  the  persons  aggrieved  might  have  an 
inofficiosi  querela.  The  ground  of  the  complaint 
was  the  allegation  that  the  testator  was  "  runt  taut 
mentis,"  so  as  to  have  capacity  to  make  a  will.  It 
was  not  alleged  that  he  was  furiosus  or  demens, 
for  these  were  technical  words  which  implied  com- 
plete legal  incapacity.  The  distinction  was  a  fine 
one,  and  worthy  of  the  subtlety  of  the  jurists,  to 
whom  it  may  be  presumed  to  owe  its  origin.  By 
the  legislation  of  Justinian,  no  person  could  main- 
tain a  querela  inofficiosi  beyond  the  degree  of  broth- 
ers and  sisters ;  and  brothers  and  sisters  couK 
only  maintain  their  claim  against  "teripti  heredes" 
who  were  "  turpe*  pertona."  The  complaint  also 
could  only  be  maintained  in  cases  where  the  com- 
plaining parties  had  no  other  right  or  means  of  re- 
dress. If  any  portion,  however  small,  was  left  by 
the  will  to  the  complaining  party,  he  could  not  main 
tain  a  querela  inofficiosi,  and  he  was  only  entitled 
to  so  much  as  would  make  up  his  proper  share.  If 
the  judex  declared  the  testamentum  to  be  inofficio- 
sum, it  was  rescinded ;  but  if  there  were  several 
heredes,  the  testament  would  only  be  rescinded  a? 
to  him  or  them  against  whose  institution  the  judex 
had  pronounced.  The  portion  of  an  hereditas 
which  might  be  claimed  by  the  querela  inofficiosi 
was  one  fourth,  which  was  divided  among  the 
claimants  pro  rata.' 

The  querela  inofficiosi  is  explained  by  Savigny 
with  his  usual  perspicuity.'  When  a  testator  pass- 
ed over  in  his  will  any  of  bis  nearest  kinsfolks, 
who  in  the  case  of  intestacy  would  be  his  heredes, 
this  gave  rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  person  thus 
passed  over  had  merited  this  mark  of  the  testator's 
disapprobation.    If  this  opinion  was  unfounded,  the 

1.  (Ton.,  II.)  — t.  (Plin.,  En.,  t.,  l.-Iut  ,  ii.,  tit.  I?.— Dif 
5.  tit.  * :  Vif  InnftVioao  TwUmeuto.)— S.  (System,  Ac,  ii ,  IV 
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testator  bad  done  an  unmerited  injury  to  the  person, 
and  bia  remedy  was  by  getting  the  will  set  aside, 
is  made  under  the  influence  of  passion.  If  the  will 
was  set  aside,  the  testator  was  thereby  declared  to 
tare  died  intestate,  and  the  complainant  obtained 
Vie  hereditas  which  was  the  immediate  object  of 
the  querela,  or  his  share  of  it.  But  the  ultimate 
•bject  of  the  querela  was  the  public  re-establish- 
ment of  the  injured  honour  of  the  complainant, 
who  in  this  action  appeared  in  a  hostile  position 
with  respect  to  the  testator  who  had  brought  his 
tharacter  in  question.  Consequently,  this  action 
aad  for  its  ultimate  object  vindicta,  and  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  action  consisted  in  the  difference  be- 
tween this  ultimate  object  of  the  action  and  the 
immediate  object  of  it  (property),  which  was  mere- 
ly a  means  to  the  ultimate  object.    ( Vid.  Vindicta.) 

Tuere  is  no  evidence  to  show  when  the  querela 
inofficiosi  was  introduced  as  a  mode  of  setting  aside 
a  will.  The  phrase  testamentum  inofficiosum  oc- 
curs in  Cicero  and  in  Quintilian.' 

Codiciili  were  an  informal  will :  they  may  be  de- 
fined to  be  a  testamentary  disposition  of  such  a 
kind  which  does  not  allow  the  direct  appointment 
or  exheredation  of  a  heres,  even  though  the  codi- 
ciili are  confirmed  by  a  testament ;  but  he  who  was 
appointed  heres  by  a  testament  might  be  request- 
ed by  codiciili  to  give  the  hereditas  to  another  alto- 
gether or  in  part,  even  though  the  codiciili  were  not 
confirmed  by  a  testament  A  legacy  could  not  be 
given  by  codiciili  unless  the  codiciili  were  con- 
firmed by  a  will;  and  this  must  be  the  case  to 
which  Pliny  refers.'  Acilianus  had  made  Pliny 
'  heres  ex  parte,"  but  he  had  also  made  codiciili  in 
bis  own  handwriting,  which,  as  Pliny  alleges,  were 
void  (pro  non  tcr-ptit  habendi),  because  they  were 
not  confirmed  by  the  will.  Now,  as  already  ob- 
served, it  appears  from  Gains*  that  a  person  who 
was  appointed  heres  by  a  will  might  be  required 
iy  codiciili  to  give  the  whole  hereditas  or  a  part  to 
mother,  even  though  the  codiciili  were  not  confirm- 
ed by  a  will.  But  Pliny  is  speaking  of  codiciili 
which  were  void  for  want  of  a  testamentary  con- 
.irmation  ;  and  this,  as  we  learn  from  Gaius,  is  the 
rase  of  a  legacy  given  by  codiciili  which  have  not 
been  confirmed  by  a  will.  This  confirmation  might 
*e  either  prospective  or  retrospective  (ti  in  tutor 
menlo  eaverit  ttttator,  ut  quidquii  in  eoateiUit  tcrip- 
teril,  id  ratum  tit  ;*  quot  novittimot  fecero*).  This 
passage  of  Pliny,  as  to  the  confirmation  of  codiciili 
by  a  testament,  has  sometimes  been  misunder- 
stood. It  is  stated,'  "  Conficiuntur  cottidlli  quotum 
modia :  out  enim  infuturum  conftrmantur  out  in  prat- 
teritum,  out  per  ftdeicommittum  tettamento  facto  out 
tine  tettamento."  These  four  modes  are  referred 
to  in  Gaius :  the  first  two  are  contained  in  the 
words  above  quoted,  "  ti  in  tettamento,"  dec. :  the 
third  is  the  case  of  the  heres  institutus  being  re- 
quired to  give  the  hereditas  to  another  person  by 
codiciili  non  confirmati ;  and  the  fourth  is  the  case 
of  a  fideicommissum  given  by  codiciili  of  a  person 
who  made  no  other  testamentary  disposition.  It 
was  a  rule  of  law  that  'codiciili,  when  duly  made, 
were  to  be  considered  (except  in  a  few  cases)  as 
incorporated  in  the  will  at  the  time  when  the  will 
was  made,  a  principle  which  led  to  various  legal 
conclusions,  which  the  Roman  jurists  deduced  with 
their  usual  precision.' 

Originally  there  was  probably  no  particular  form 
required  for  codiciili ;  but  there  must  have  been 
evidei>ce  of  their  containing  the  testator's  inten- 
tion. Subsequently  witnesses  ware  required,  and 
five  witnesses  were  sufficient  for  coJ«cilli  made  in 


I.  (In*.  Or.,  ir.,  I.)  — S.  (Ep.,  ii.  16.)  —  J.  (ii.,  S73.)  — 4. 
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wilting,  if  the  witnesses  subscribed  thei;  names  to 
the  codiciili.'  But  a  man  could,  without  writing 
and  in  the  presence  of  five  witnesses,  impose  a 
fideicommissum  on  his  heres.  A  testament  which 
was  defective  as  such,  might  be  effectual  as  codi- 
ciili. The  power  to  make  codiciili  was  the  same 
as  the  power  to  make  a  testament.' 

The  subject  of  Roman  testaments  c;in  only  be 
satisfactorily  expounded  in  a  large  treatise,  and  it 
would  require  to  be  treated  historically.  The  pre- 
ceding sketch  may  be  useful,  and  generally  true, 
and  it  affects  to  be  nothing  more. 

TESTIS.    (  Vid.  Oath,  Roman,  p.  670. ) 

TESTU'DO  (xeXuvn),  a  Tortoise,  was  the  name 
given  to  several  other  objects. 

1.  To  the  Lyra,  because  it  was  sometimes  made 
of  a  tortoise-shell.    ( Vid.  Lyra.) 

8.  To  an  arched  or  vaulted  roof.*  (Vid.  Tek- 
ruim,  p.  969.)  Thus,  in  a  Roman  house,  when  the 
cavum  tedium  was  roofed  all  over,  and  had  no 
opening  or  complnvium  in  the  centre,  the  cavum 
sdiura  was  called  testudo.4  (Vid.  House,  Roman, 
p.  616,  617.) 

8.  To  a  military  machine  moving  upon  wheels 
and  roofed  over,  used  in  besieging  cities,  under 
which  the  soldiers  worked  in  undermining  the 
walls,  or  otherwise  destroying  them.'  It  was  usual- 
ly covered  with  raw  hides  or  other  materials  which 
could  not  easily  be  set  on  fire.  The  battering-ram 
(vid.  Aeiks)  was  frequently  placed  under  a  testudo 
of  this  kind,  which  was  then  called  Tettudo  arieta- 
ria,*  Vitruvius  also  mentions  and  explains  the 
construction  of  several  other  military  machines  to 
which  the  name  of  testudines  was  given.' 

4.  The  name  of  testudo  was  also  applied  to  the 
covering  made  by  a  close  body  of  soldiers,  who 
placed  their  shields  over  their  heads  to  secure 
themselves  against  the  darts  of  the  enemy.  Tha 
shields  fitted  so  closely  together  as  to  present  one 
unbroken  surface,  without  any  interstices  betweer 
them,  and  were  also  sa  firm  that  men  could  wall 
upon  them,  and  even  horses  and  chariots  be  driver 
over  them.*  A  testudo  was  formed  (tettudinem  fa 
cere)  either  in  battle,  to  ward  off  the  arrows  and 
other  missiles  of  the  enemy,  or,  which  was  more 
frequently  the  case,  to  form  a  protection  to  the  sol- 
diers when  they  advanced  to  the  walls  or  gates  of 
a  town  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  them.'    (S?e 
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preceding  cu.,  taken  from  the  Antonine  column.) 
Sometimes  tl.e  shields  were  disposed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  the  testndo  slope.  The  soldiers  in  the 
first  line  stood  upright,  those  in  the  second  stooped 
a  little,  and  each  line  successively  was  a  little  low- 
er than  the  preceding  dawn  to  the  last,  where  the 
soldiers  rested  on  or.e  knee.  Such  a  disposition 
of  the  shields  was  called  Fastigata  testudo,  on  ac- 
count or  their  sloping  like  the  roof  of  a  building. 
The  advantages  of  this  plan  were  obvious :  the 
stones  and  missiles  thrown  upon  the  shields  rolled 
off  them  like  water  from  a  roof;  besides  which, 
other  soldiers  frequently  advanced  upon  them  to 
attack  the  enemy  upon  the  walls.  The  Romans 
were  accustomed  to  form  this  kind  of  testudo,  as 
an  exercise,  in  the  games  of  the  circus.' 

•II.  Cr&vf  and  x'M>vy),  the  Tortoise  or  Testudo. 
"The  Greek  writers  describe  several  species  of 
both  the  Land  and  Sea  Tortoise.  Of  the  sea-turtle, 
they  were,  of  course,  best  acquainted  with  those 
species  which  are  found  in  the  Mediterranean. 
./Elian,  however,  also  makes  mention  of  the  Indian. 
The  species  which  the  ancients  may  be  supposed 
to  have  known  most  familiarly  are  the  Ttstudo  lyra, 
T.  Graea,  and  T.  getmutrica.  (On  the  use  of  the 
turtle  by  the  ancients  as  an  article  of  food,  con- 
sult Schweighaeuser,  Ad  Aiken.,  viii.,  7. — Gerner, 
De  Aquai — Actuartus,  lib.  iv. ;  and  Zenobius,  Cent., 
iv.,  13.)  The  Iftvc  is  the  Speckled  Tortoise,  or  Emys 
Evropaa."* 
TETRADRACHMUM.  (Vid.  Drachma.) 
TETRARCHES  or  TETRARCHA  (rtrpapxnc). 
This  word  was  originally  used,  according  to  its 
etymological  meaning,  to  signify  the  governor  of 
the  fourth  part  ol  a  country  (rerpapxia  or  Ttrpaiap- 
%ia).  We  have  an  example  in  the  ancient  division 
of  Thessaly  into  lour  tetrarchies,  which  was  revi- 
ved by  Philip.'  (Vid.  Taoos.)  Each  of  the  three 
Gallic  tribes  which  settled  in  Galatia  was  divided 
into  four  tetrarchies,  each  ruled  by  a  tetrarch.* 
This  arrangement  subsisted  till  the  latter  times  of 
the  Roman  Republic,*  but  at  last  the  twelve  te- 
trarchs  of  Gallo-Gnecia  were  reduced  to  one,  name- 
ly, Deiotarus.*  Some  of  the  tribes  of  Syria  were 
ruled  by  tetrarchs,  and  several  of  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Herod  ruled  in  Palestine  with  this  title.7 
Niebuhr*  remarks  that  the  tetrarchs  in  Syria  were 
zemindars,  who  occupied  the  rank  of  sovereigns, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  zemindars  of  Bengal  suc- 
ceeded under  Lord  Cornwallis  in  getting  them- 
selves recognised  as  dependant  princes  and  abso- 
lute proprietors  of  the  soil. 

In  the  later  period  of  the  Republic  and  under 
the  Empire,  the  Romans  seem  to  have  used  the 
title  (as  also  those  of  ethnarch  and  phy  larch)  to  des- 
ignate those  tributary  princes  who  were  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  called  kings.'      * 

•TETRIX  (Tirpii,  or  -of,  or  -ouv),  a  bird  noti- 
ced by  Aristotle,  and  supposed  to  be  the  Otis  Te- 
trax,  or  Little  Bustard. '• 
TETROBOLUS.    (Vid.  Drachma.) 
TETTAPA'KONTA,  01.    (Vid.  Forty,  Thr.) 
♦TETTIGOMETRA  (Ttmyoftnrpa\  a  term 
meaning  literally  "  the  mother  of  the  Tettix,"  or 
Cicada.    In  reality,  however,  it  indicates  merely 
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that  intermediate  condition  of  the  nymph,  priv  te 
the  development  ot  the  organs  of  flight.1 

•TETTIX  (rernf ),  the  Cicada.    ( Vid.  Jicadi  ) 

•TEUTHIS  (renOir),  a  species  of  cuttle-fish,  Ine 
Loligo  ajrM  of  Rondelet.  "  Belon  says  its  Italian 
name  is  Calamaro,  and  hence  Holland,  in  his  trans- 
lation of  Pliny,  calls  it  the  Calamai  y,  which  name 
of  it  is  still  retained."* 

•TEUTHOS  (rttitlor),  a  species  c  1  cuttle-fish  akii 
to  the  preceding.  It  is  the  Loligo  magna  of  Ron- 
delet, or  the  Sepia  loligo,  L.,  called  in  English  the 
Sleeve-fish.  The  late  writers  on  Natural  History 
give  it  the  name  of  LoUgo  vulgaris.* 

*TEUTLOS  (TrtrAor,  -ov,  -urn,  -jf,  or  aevrXov), 
the  Beet,  or  Beta  vulgaris.     (Vid.  Beta.) 

TEXTOR,  TEXTRINUM.    ( Vid.  Trla,  p.  9S3.) 

THALAMITOI,  THALA'MIOI  (■doXaulm,  f>a- 
Xuuioi.)     (Vid.  Ships,  p.  893.) 

*THALASSOCRAMBE  (daXaoooKpapAn),  called 
by  Dioscorides  soap&ts  QaXaoota,  the  Sea  Kail,  01 
Convolvulus  soldanella.1 

•THALICTRON  (Qakucrpm),  a  plant,  the  TkatU- 
trum  minus,  or  Lesser  Meadow-rue.  According  to 
Hardouin,  it  is  the  Thalictrum  of  Pliny.* 

THALYSIA  (*oAvom),  a  festival  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Dionysus  and  Demeter,'  or,  according 
to  others,  of  Remoter  alone,  as  it  is  described  by 
Theocritus  in  his  seventh  idyl,  and  by  the  gram- 
marians who  wrote  the  arguments  to  the  same. 
It  was  held  in  autiimii,»ufter  the  harvest,  to  thank 
the  gods  for  the  benefits  they  had  conferred  upon 
men.7 

•THAPSIA  (8aj>ia\  a  plant  used  to  dye  yellow, 
which  some  lexicographers  make  to  be  the  Mullein, 
i.  *.,  Verbascum  thaprus.  or  the  Thapsia  villesa  ot 
fatida,  L.  Dierbach  holds  it  to  be  a  species  of 
deadly  carrot.  Thapsia  garganica;  but  Sprengel  pre- 
fers the  Thapsia  asleepium.  Stackhouse  is  doubtful 
even  as  to  that  genus.  "  It  appears  to  me  highly 
probable,"  says  Adams,  "  that  the  Turbith  of  the 
Arabians  is  the  Thapsia  root  of  the  Greeks."* 

THARGE'LIA  (dapyv'kia),  a  festival  celebrated 
at  Athens  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  Thargelion,  in  hon- 
our of  Apollo  and  Artemis,*  or,  according  to  tht< 
scholiast  on  Aristophanes,"  in  honour  of  Helios 
and  the  Hare ;  the  latter  statement,  however,  is 
in  substance  the  same  as  the  former.  The  Apollc 
who  was  honoured  by  this  festival  was  the  Delias 
Apollo." 

The  real  festival,  or  the  Thargelia  in  a  narrower 
sense  of  the  word,  appears  to  have  taken  place  on 
the  7th,  and  on  the  preceding  day  the  city  of  Ath- 
ens, or  rather  its  inhabitants,  were  purified."  The 
manner  in  which  this  purification  was  effected  is 
very  extraordinary,  and  is  certainly  a  remnant  of 
very  ancient  rites,  for  two  persons  were  put  to 
death  on  that  day,  and  the  one  died  on  behalf  of 
the  men,  and  the  other  on  behalf  of  the  women  of 
Athens.  The  name  by  which  these  victims  were 
designated  was  fapuaiui :  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, both  of  them  were  men,  but  according  to 
others,  the  one  dying  on  behalf  of  the  women  was 
a  woman,  and  the  other  a  man.'*  On  the  day  when 
the  sacrifice  was  to  be  performed,  the  victims  were 
led  out  of  the  city  to  a  place  near  the  sea,  with  the 
accompaniment  of  a  peculiar  melody,  called  /t/xnkirr 
v6/ior,  played  on  the  flute.'*    The  neck  of  the  ope 
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wuo  died  for  the  men  was  surrounded  with  a  gar- 
laud  of  black  figs,  that  of  the  other  with  a  garland 
of  white  ones ;  and  while  they  were  proceeding  to 
the  place  of  their  destiny,  they  were  beaten  with 
rods  of  fig-wood,  and  figs  and  other  things  were 
thrown  at  them  Cheese,  figs,  and  cake  were  put 
into  their  hands  that  they  might  eat  them.  They 
were  at  last  burned  on  a  funeral  pile  made  of  wild 
fig-wood,  and  their  ashes  were  thrown  into  the  sea 
and  scattered  to  the  winds.1  Some  writers  main- 
tain, fiom  a  passage  of  Ammonias,'  that  they  were 
thrown  into  the  sea  alive ;  but  this  passage  leaves 
the  matter  uncertain.  We  are  not  informed  wheth- 
er this  expiatory  and  purifying  sacrifice  was  offered 
regularly  every  year,  but  from  the  name  of  the  vic- 
tims (tap/ioKoi),  as  well  as  from  the  whole  account 
of  Tzetzes,  which  is  founded  on  good  authorities, 
it  appears  highly  probable  that  this  sacrifice  only 
took  place  in  case  of  a  heavy  calamity  having  be- 
fallen the  city  (vocovoik  rfr  iroXeuf ),  such  as  the 
plague,  a  famine,  &c.  What  persons  were  chosen 
as  victims  on  such  occasions  is  not  mentioned,  and 
we  only  learn  from  Snides*  that  they  were  kept  at 
the  public  expense  (otytoo-t?  Tpcfifttvot).  But  they 
were  in  all  probability  criminals  sentenced  to  death, 
and  who  were  kept  by  the  state  from  the  time  of 
their  condemnation  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  Tharge- 
lia.  In  the  earlier  times,  however,  they  were  not 
criminals,  but  either  cripples,4  or  persons  who  of- 
fered to  die  voluntarily  for  the  good  of  their  coun- 
try.* 

The  second  day  of  the  Tbargelia  was  solemnised 
with  a  procession  and  an  agon,  which  consisted  of  a 
cyclic  chorus  performed  by  men  at  the  expense  of 
a  choragus.*  The  prise  of  the  victor  in  this  agon 
was  a  tripod,  which  he  had  to  dedicate  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  Apollo  which  had  been  built  by  Pisistratus.' 
On  this  day  it  was  customary  for  persons  who  were 
adopted  into  a  family  to  be  solemnly  registered,  and 
received  into  the  genos  and  the  pbratria  of  the 
adoptive  parents.  This  solemnity  was. the  same  as 
that  of  registering  one's  own  children  at  the  apa- 
turia.'    ( rid.  Adoption,  Gbbkk.) 

Respecting  the  origin  of  the  Tbargelia  there 
are  two  accounts.  According  to  Istrus,'  the  fap- 
utucoi  derived  their  name  from  one  Pbarmaous, 
who,  having  stolen  the  sacred  vials  of  Apollo,  and 
jeing  caught  in  the  act  by  the  men  of  Achilles, 
was  stoned  to  death,  and  this  event  was  oommera- 
ciated  by  the  awful  sacrifice  at  the  Tbargelia. 
Helladius,"  on  the  other  hand,  states  that  at  first 
these  expiatory  sacrifices  were  offered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purifying  the  city  of  contagious  diseases, 
as  the  Athenians,  after  the  death  of  the  Cretan 
Androgens,  were  visited  by  the  plague.1' 

THEATRUM  (Giarpw).  The  Athenians,  before 
the  time  of  JSschylus,  had  only  a  wooden  scaffold- 
ing on  which  their  dramas  were  performed.  Such  a 
wooden  theatre  was  only  erected  for  the  time  of  the 
Dionysiac  festivals,  and  was  afterward  palled  down. 
The  first  drama  that  .£scbylus  brought  upon  the 
stage  was  performed  upon  such  a  wooden  scaffold, 
and  it  is  recorded  as  a  singular  and  ominous  coin- 
cidence, that  on  that  occasion  (500  B.C.)  the  scaf- 
folding broke  down.  To  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
such  an  accident,  the  building  of  a  stone  theatre 
was  forthwith  commenced  on  the  southeastern  de- 
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scent  of  the  acropolis,  in  the  Lensa  ;  for  it  should 
be  observed  that  throughout  Greece  theatres  were 
always  built  upon  eminences,  or  on  the  sloping  side 
of  a  hill.  The  new  Athenian  theatre  was  built  on  a 
very  large  scale,  and  appears  to  have  been  con- 
structed with  great  skill  in  regard  to  its  acoustic 
and  perspective  arrangements,  but  the  name  of  the 
architect  is  not  known.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
dramas  were  performed  in  this  new  theatre  as  soon 
as  it  was  practicable,  and  before  it  was  completely 
finished,  which  did  not  take  place  till  about  B.C. 
340,  unless  we  adopt  the  untenable  supposition  that 
the  completion  of  the  Attic  theatre  at  this  time  re- 
fers to  a  second  theatre.'  During  this  long  inter- 
val of  forty  olympiads,  theatres  were  erected  in  all 
parts  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  although  Athens 
was  the  centre  of  the  Greek  drama,  and  the  only 
place  which  produced  great  master-works  in  this  de- 
partment of  literature.  It  should  also  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  theatres  are  mentioned  in  several  parts 
of  Greece  where  the  worship  of  Dionysus  and  the 
drama  connected  with  it  did  not  exist,  so  that  these 
buildings  were  devoted  to  other  public  exhibitions. 
Thus,  at  Athens  itself,  there  were,  in  later  times,  be- 
sides the  theatre  in  the  Lenca,  two  others,  viz.,  the 
'kyptmniop  and  the  M  TnyUAp  Qiarpw,  which 
were  not  destined  for  dramatic  performances,  but 
were  only  places  in  which  the  sophists  held  their 
declamations.  At  Sparta  there  was  a  theatre  of 
white  marble,*  in  which  assemblies  of  the  peo- 
ple were  held,  choral  dances  performed,  and  the 
like ;'  for  the  festive  joy  of  Dionysus  and  the 
regular  drama  were  foreign  to  the  Spartans.  All 
the  theatres,  however,  which  were  constructed  in 
Greece,  were  probably  built  after  the  model  of  that 
of  Athena,  and,  with  slight  deviations  and  modifi- 
cations, they  ail  resembled  one  another  in  the  main 
points,  as  is  seen  in  the  numerous  ruins  of  theatres 
in  various  parts  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Sicily. 
Some  of  them  were  of  prodigious  dimensions.  The 
theatre  of  Epidaurus,  in  the  grove  of  Asclepius,  of 
which  considerable  ruins  are  still  extant,  excelled 
in  beauty  the  Roman  theatres,*  and  in  size  even 
that  of  Megalopolis,  which  was  reckoned  the  largest 
theatre  in  Greece.*  The  great  number  of  ruins  of 
theatres  may  enable  us  to  form  an  idea  of  the  par 
tiality  of  the  Greeks  for  such  magnificent  buildings, 
and  of  their  gigantic  dimensions.  The  ruins  of  the 
theatre  of  Argos  encloses  a  space  of  460  feet  in  di- 
ameter ;  the  theatre  of  Ephesus  is  even  660  feet  in 
diameter.  Upon  these  ruins,  see  the  works  of 
Clarke,  Dodwell,  Leake,  Hughes,  Arundell,  and  th» 
Supplement  to  Stuart's  Antiquitie*  of  Athetu. 

The  construction  of  the  Greek  theatres  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  discussion  and  dispute  in  mod- 
em times,  and,  although  all  the  best  writers  agree 
on  the- great  divisions  of  wh.:ch  a  theatre  consisted, 
the  details  are  in  many  oases  mere  matters  of  con- 
jecture. The  Attic  theatre  was,  like  all  the  Greek 
theatres,  placed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  place  for 
the  spectators  formed  the  upper  or  northwestern, 
and  the  stage,  with  all  that  belonged  to  it,  the  south- 
eastern part,  and  between  these  two  parts  lay  the 
orchestra.  We  shall  consider  each  of  the  three  di- 
visions separately,  together  with  its  parts  and  sub- 
divisions, referring  the  reader  to  the  annexed  plan, 
which  has  been  made  from  the  remains  of  Greek 
theatres  still  extant,  and  from  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  passages  in  ancient  writers  which  de- 
scribe the  whole  or  parts  of  a  theatre,  especially  in 
Vitrnvius  and  Pollux. 

1.  The  place  for  the  spectators  was,  in  a  narrow- 
er sense  of  the  word,  called  ■Utarpav.    The  seats 


I.  (Pana  .  i..  *»,  ♦  16.— Plot.,  Vit.  i.  Orat.,  p.  841,  t.f  8a*, 
r.)  —  *.  (P»-'«  ,  Hi-.  14.  *  I.)  —  3.  (Athen..  i»„  p.  139  ;  xit.,  J. 
631.)— 1.  (Paus ,  ii.,  »7, 1 4.1- J.  (Pana.,  Tiii., «.  ♦  I .) 
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tot  the  spectators,  which  were  in  most  cases  oat 
out  of  the  rock,  consisted  of  rows  of  benches  rising 
one  above  another ;  the  rows  themselves  («)  formed 
parts  (nearly  three  fourths)  of  concentric  circles, 
and  were  at  intervals  divided  into  compartments 
by  one  or  more  broad  passages  (4)  running  between 
them,  and  parallel  with  the  benches.  These  pas- 
sages were  called  ouifivytara  or  Kararo/iai,  Latin 
fracinctimei,1  and  when  the  concourse  of  people 
was  very  great  in  a  theatre,  many  persons  might 
stand  in  them.  One  side  of  such  a  passage  formed 
towards  the  upper  rows  of  benches  a  wall,  in  which, 
in  some  theatres,  though  perhaps  not  at  Athens, 
niches  were  excavated,  which  contained  metal  ves- 
sels ($xtia)  t°  increase  the  sounds  coming  from  the 
stage  and  orchestra.'  Across  the  rows  of  benches 
ran  stairs,  by  which  persons  might  ascend  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest.  But  these  stairs  ran  in 
straight  lines  only  from  one  prascinctio  to  another, 
and  the  stairs  in  the  next  series  of  rows  were  just 
between  the  two  stairs  of  the  lower  series  of  bench- 
es. By  this  course  of  the  stairs  the  Seats  were  di- 
vided into  a  number  of  compartments  resembling 
cones  from  which  the  tops  are  cut  off;  hence  they 
weie  termed  Kipxidtt,  and  in  Latin  eunti.  The 
whole  of  the  place  for  the  spectators  (■iiarpm)  was 
sometimes  designated  by  the  name  koiXov,  Latin 
casta,  it  being  in  most  cases  a  real  excavation  of  the 
rock.  Above  the  highest  re  w  of  benches  there  rose 
a  covered  portico  (c),  which  of  course  far  exceeded 
in  height  the  opposite  buildings  by  which  the  stage 
was  surrounded,  and  appears  to  have  also  contrib- 
uted to  increase  the  acoustic  effect.'  The  entran- 
ces to  the  seats  of  the  spectators  were  partly  un- 
der ground,  and  led  to  the  lowest  rows  of  benches, 
while  the  upper  rows  must  have  been  accessible 
from  above.4 

2.  The  orchestra  (bpxvcrrpa)  was  a  oiroular  level 
space  extending  in  front  of  the  spectators,  and 
somewhat  below  the  lowest  row  of  benches.  But 
•t  was  not  a  complete  circle,  one  segment  of  it  be- 
ing appropriated  to  the  stage.  The  orchestra  was 
the  place  for  the  chorus,  where  it  performed  its  ev- 


1.  (VitrnT.,  ».,  S  and  7.  —  Bekker,  Anecdot.,  p.  870.  —  Pollux, 
Ouom.,  it.,  133.  —  Unrpocrat.  and  Suidu,  I.  v.  Kararopif.)  —  *■ 
( Vitruv.,  i.,  1,  $  9  ;  t.,  4.—  StiegMz.  Archiol.  der  Baukuntt.  Ac, 
ii.,  1,  p  ISO.)— 3.  (Apuleius,  Mi-t.,  iij.,  p.  49,  Bip.l— 4.  (Pollux, 
Poom.,  jr.,  183,— Athen.,  xiv.,  MR.) 
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olutions  and  dances,  for  which  purpose  it  was  cov 
erved  with  boards.  As  the  chorus  was  the  element 
out  of  which  the  drama  rose,  so  the  orchestra  was 
originally  the  most  important  part  of  a  theatre :  it 
formed  the  centre  round  which  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  building  were  grouped .  In  the  centre  of  the  cii 
cle  of  the  orchestra  was  the  &v/iifai,  that  is,  the  al- 
tar of  Dionysus  (d),  which  was,  of  course,  nearer  to 
the  stage  than  to  the  seats  of  the  spectators,  the 
distance  from  which  was  precisely  the  length  of  a 
radius  of  the  circle.  In  a  wider  sense,  the  orches- 
tra comprised  the  broad  passages  (irapooVx,  e)  od 
each  side  between  the  projecting  wings  of  the  stage 
and  the  seats  of  the  spectators,  through  which  the 
chorus  entered  the  orchestra.  The  chorus  general- 
ly arranged  itself  in  the  space  between  the  thymele 
and  the  stage.  The  thymele  itself  was  of  a  square 
form,  and  was  used  for  various  purposes,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  different  plays,  such  as  a  funer- 
al monument,  an  altar,  &c.  It  was  made  of  boards, 
and  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  steps.  It  thus 
stood  upon  a  raised  platform,  which  was  sometimes 
occupied  by  the  leader  of  the  chorus,  the  flute-play- 
er, and  the  rhabdnphori.1  The  flute-player,  as  well 
as  the  prompter  (xmotoXeic,  monitor),  were  generally 
placed  behind  the  thymele,  so  as  to  face  the  stage, 
and  not  to  be  seen  by  the  spectators.*  The  orches- 
tra, as  well  as  the  Qiarpov,  lay  under  the  open  sky  : 
a  roof  is  nowhere  mentioned. 

8.  The  stage.  Steps  led  from  each  side  of  the 
orchestra  to  the  stage,  and  by  them  the  chorus 
proDably  ascended  the  stage  whenever  it  took  a  real 
part  in  the  action  itself.  The  back  side  of  the  stage 
was  closed  by  a  wall  called  the  oicr/vy  or  scent,  from 
which  on  each  side  a  wing  projected,  which  was 
called  the  irapamtyviov.  The  whole  depth  of  the 
stage  was  not  very  great,,  as  it  only  comprised  a 
segment  of  the  circle  of  the  orchestra.  The  whole 
space  from  the  scena  to  the  orchestra  was  termed 
the  proscenium  (irpoa/ri/wov),  and  was  what  we 
should  call  the  real  stage.  That  part  of  it  which 
was  nearest  to  the  orchestra,  and  where  the  actors 
stood  when  they  spoke,  was  the  Xoytiov,  also  called 
bnpitac  or  bxpttavrte,  in  Latin  pulpitum,  which  was. 


1.  (Mailer,  DiiHrt.  an  the  Eumen.  of  JEach.Tlu,  p.  840.  Ac 
tnud.)— I.  (Plot.,  Reipul-1.  Oeraud.  Pnra.,p  813,  E.— Athm 
xiv.,  p.  031.) 
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of  ourse,  raised  above  the  orchestra,  and  probably 
on  a  level  with  the  tbymele.  What  the  inroaapnov 
was  is  not  clear ;  some  think  that  it  was  a  place  to 
which  the  actors  withdrew  when  they  had  acted 
their  parts,  others  think  that  it  was  the  same  as  the 
Koviarpa ;'  but,  as  it  is  stated  that  the  wir<w«*/vtov 
was  adorned  with  statues,  it  seems  more  probable 
that  it  was  the  wall  under  the  Xoytlov  which  faced 
the  orchestra  and  the  spectators.  The  OKnvri  or 
scena  was,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the  wall 
which  closed  the  stage  (proscenium  and  logeum) 
from  behind.  It  represented  a  suitable  background, 
or  the  locality  in  which  the  action  was  going  on. 
Before  the  play  began  it  was  covered  with  a  cur- 
tain (irapaireTaofta,  irpoaKtiviov,  avXaiai,  Latin  au~ 
Uta.  or  riparium').  When  the  play  began  this  curtain 
was  let  down,  and  was  rolled  up  on  a  roller  under- 
neath the  stage.  The  proscenium  and  logeum  were 
never  concealed  from  the  spectators.  As  regards 
the  scenery  represented  on  the  mcyvq,  it  was  differ- 
ent for  tragedy,  comedy,  and  the  satyric  drama,  and 
for  each  of  these  kinds  of  poetry  the  scenery  must 
have  been  capable  of  various  modifications,  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  each  individual  play;  at 
least  that  this  was  the  case  with  the  various  trage- 
dies, is  evident  from  the  scenes  described  in  the 
tragedies  still  extant.  In  the  latter,  however,  the 
background  (okijvti),  in  most  cases,  represented  the 
front  of  a  palace  with  a  door  in  the  centre  (i),  which 
was  called  the  royai  door.  This  palace  generally 
consisted  of  two  stories  (Siortyia'),  and  upon  its 
flat  roof  there  appears  .1  have  been  some  elevated 
place,  from  which  persoi.s  might  observe  what  was 
going  on  at  a  distance.*  The  palace  presented  on 
each  side  a  projecting  wing,  each  of  which  had  its 
separate  entrance.  These  wings  generally  repre- 
sented the  habitations  of  guests  and  visiters.  AU 
the  three  doors  must  have  been  visible  to  the  spec- 
tators.* The  protagonistes  always  entered  the 
stage  through  the  middle  or  royal  door,  the  denter- 
agonistes  and  tritagonistes  through  those  on  the 
right  and  left  wings.  In  tragedies  like  the  Prome- 
theus, the  Persians,  Philoctetes  CEdipua  at  Colonus, 
and  others,  the  background  i'A  not  represent  a  pal- 
ace. There  are  other  pieces,  again,  in  which  the 
scena  must  have  been  changed  in  the  course  of  the 
performance,  as  in  the  Eumenides  of  ./Eschylns  and 
the  Ajax  of  Sophocles.  The  dramas  of  Euripides 
required  a  great  variety  of  scenery ;  and  if,  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  we  recollect  that  several  pieces  were 
played  in  one  day,  it  is  manifest  that  the  mechani- 
cal parts  of  stage  performance,  at  least  in  the  days 
of  Euripides,  must  have  been  brought  to  great  per- 
fection. The  scena  in  the  satyric  drama  appears 
to  have  always  represented  a  woody  district,  with 
hills  and  grottoes ;  in  comedy  the  scena  represented, 
at  least  in  later  times,  the  fronts  of  private  dwellings 
or  the  habitations  of  slaves.*  The  art  of  scene- 
painting  must  have  been  applied  long  before  the 
time  of  Sophocles,  although  Aristotle'  ascribes  its 
introduction  to  him.    ( Vid.  Paintino,  p.  707.) 

The  machines  in  the  Greek  theatres  were  ex- 
tremely numerous,  but  we  are  in  many  cases  un- 
able to  form  an  exact  idea  of  their  nature  and  their 
effects.  We  shall  only  mention  the  most  important 
among  them.  1.  The  nepiwerot  (m)  stood  near  the 
two  side  entrances  of  the  scena ;  their  form  was 
that  of  a  prisma,  and  by  a  single  turn  they  produced 
a  charge  in  the  scenery.*  2.  The  Xapuvtoi  gXi/ta- 
ttt,  or  the  Charonian  steps,  by  which  the  shades 
ascended  from  the  lower  world  upon  the  stage.'  8. 

1.  (Soidaa,  «.  r.  Znvd.)  — *.  (Etjraol.  Ma».,  a, ».  AIM;.— 
Atbta.,  riii.,  p.  587.— Potlu,  Onom.,  It.. !».)— S.  (Id.  ib.,  it., 
\*».y— 4.  (Enrip..  Phmnhm.,  88,  *e.)— S.  (Vitnt.,  t.,  7.)— 8. 
'Id.,  T.,  8. 1 1.— Polluj,  Onom.,  it,  1*S.)— 7.  (Poet.,  W.,  16.) — 
•.  (Vitro*., ...  7.— Pollut,  Onom.,  it.,  l«6.)-».  (Id.,  ir,  IIS.) 
CO 


The  fofxami,  upaSa,  or  iuoriua,  a  maclune  by  whict 
gods  or  heroes  were  represented  passing  through  or 
floating  in  the  air ;  hence  the  proverb,  Deut  ex  ma- 
china.1  I.  The  k&orc-a  or  buAifayui.  ( Kid*.  Exos- 
tea.)  6.  The  dtofaytiev,  an  especial  elevated  place 
above  the  scena  for  the  Olympian  gods  when  they 
had  to  appear  in  their  full  majesty.'  6.  The  fipov- 
Tiim,  a  machine  for  imitating  thunder.  It  appears 
to  have  been  placed  underneath  the  stage,  and  to 
have  consisted  of  large  brazen  vessels  in  which 
stones  were  rolled.'  Respecting  several  other  ma- 
chines of  less  importance,  see  Pollux,  iv.,  nepl  fiiptn 
dcaTpov. 

•It  is  impossible  to  enter  here  upon  the  differen- 
ced which  are  presented  by  many  ruins  of  theatres 
still  extant,  from  the  description  we  have  given 
above.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention,  that  in  the 
theatres  of  the  great  cities  of  the  Macedonian  time, 
the  space  between  the  thymele  and  the  logeum  was 
converted  into  a  lower  stage,  upon  which  mimes, 
musicians,  and  dancers  played,  while  the  ancient 
stage  (proscenium  and  logeum)  remained  destined, 
as  before,  for  the  actors  in  the  regular  drama.  This 
lower  stage  was  sometimes  called  thymele  or  or- 
chestra.* 

■  The  Romans  must  have  become  acquainted  with 
the  theatres  of  the  Italian  Greeks  at  an  early  period, 
whence  they  erected  their  own  theatres  in  similar 
positions  upon  the  sides  of  hills.  This  is  still  clear 
from  the  ruins  of  very  ancient  theatres  at  Tusculum 
and  Faesulc*  The  Romans  themselves,  however, 
did  not  possess  a  regular  stone  theatre  until  a  very 
late  period,  and,  although  dramatic  representations 
were  very  popular  in  earlier  times,  it  appears  that 
a  wooden  stage  was  erected  when  necessary,  and 
was  afterward  pulled  down  again,  and  the  plays  of 
Plautus  and  Terence  were  performed  on  such  tem- 
porary scaffoldings.  In  the  mean  while  many  of 
the  neighbouring  towns  of  Rome  had  their  stone 
theatres,  as  the  introduction  of  Greek  customs  and 
manners  was  less  strongly  opposed  in  them  than  in 
the  city  of  Rome  itself.  Wooden  theatres,  adorned 
with  the  most  profuse  magnificence,  were  erected  at 
Rome  even  during  the  last  period  of  the  Republic. 
The  first  attempt  to  build  a  stone  theatre  was  made 
a  short  time  before  the  consulship  of  P.  Cornelia* 
Scipio  Naaica.  It  was  sanctioned  by  the  censors, 
and  was  advancing  towards  completion,  when  Scip- 
io, in  )  S3  B.C.,  persuaded  the  senate  to  command 
the  building  to  be  pulled  down,  as  injurious  to  public 
morality.'  Respecting  the  magnificent  wooden  the- 
atre which  M.  ^Emilias  Scanrus  boilt  in  his  sdile- 
ship,  58  B.C.,  see  Pliny.'  Its  scena  consisted  of 
three  stories,  and  the  lowest  of  them  was  made  of 
white  marble,  the  middle  one  of  glass,  and  the  upper 
one  of  gilt  wood.  The  cavea  contained  80,000 
spectators.'  In  66  B.C.,  Cn.  Pompey  built  the  first 
stone  theatre  at  Rome,  near  the  Campus  Martins. 
It  was  of  great  beauty,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
built  after  the  model  of  that  of  Mytilene :  it  contain- 
ed 40,000  spectators.'  C.  Curio  built,  in  60  B.C.,  two 
magnificent  wooden  theatres  close  by  one  another, 
which  might  be  changed  into  one  amphitheatre." 
After  the  time  of  Pompey,  however,  other  stone 
theatres  were  erected,  as  the  theatre  of  Marcellus, 
which  was  built  by  Augustus,  and  called  after  his 
nephew  Marcellus  ;*'  and  that  of  Balbns,"  whence 
Suetonius"  uses  the  expression  per  trina  theatra. 


I.  (Pollux,  it.,  138, 138, 131.  —  Soidaa,  a.  t.  'Eupmu.  —  He- 
arth., i.  t.  Kfdiri.)— ».  (Pollui,  Onom.,  it.,  130.— Pilot.,  Lei., 
p.  597.)— S.  (Pollni,  Onom.,  it.,  130.  —  Santas,  a.  t.  Bpornf.  — 
Vitrov.,  t.,  7.)— 4.  (UtaUor,  Hue  of  Oraak  Lit.,  i„  p.  *».>— S. 
(Niebuhr,  Hi«t.  of  Rome,  iii.,  p.  364,  dec.)  — 8.  (Lit.,  Epil.,  48.) 
—  7.  (II.  N.,  xxiTi..  »4,  4  7.)  —8.  (Comp.  Plin.,  H.  N.,  iiiit., 
17.)  —  9.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  Iltri.,  34,  4  7.  —  Omp»re  Drnmann, 
Orach.Rnm'.,  it.,  p.  5?»,  Ac.)— 10.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xixti.,  14,  4 
8.)—lf.  (Dion  tiua..  sllii..  49. -Plin.,  II.  N,  xxlTi.,  I*  )— It 
(Plin.,  1.  c.)— 13.  (Ocut..  44.) 
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The  construction  of  a  Roman  thoatre  tesembled, 
on  the  whole,  that  of  a  Greek  one.  The  principal 
differences  are,  that  the  seats  of  the  spectators, 
which  rose  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  around 
(he  orchestra,  did  not  form  more  than  a  semi- 
circle ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the  orchestra  likewise 
formed  only  a  semicircle,  the  diameter  of  which 
formed  the  front  line  of  the  stage.  The  Roman  or- 
chestra contained  no  thymele,  and  was  not  destined 
or  a  chorus,  but  contained  the  seats  for  senators 
and  other  distinguished  persons,  such  as  foreign 
ambassadors,  which  are  called  "pritmu  eubtelliorum 
ordo."  In  the  year  68  B.C.,  the  tribune  L.  Roscius 
Otho  carried  a  law  which  regulated  the  places  in 
the  theatre  to  be  occupied  by  the  different  classes 
of  Roman  citizens :  it  enacted  that  fourteen  ordines 
of  benches  were  to  be  assigned  as  seats  to  the  equi- 
tes  '  Hence  these  quatuordeoim  ordines  are  some- 
times mentioned,  without  any  farther  addition,  as  the 
honorary  seats  of  the  eqoites.  They  were  undoubt- 
edly close  behind  the  seats  of  the  senators  aud  ma- 
pislratca,  and  thus  consisted  of  the  rows  of  benches 


immoliately  behind  the  orchestra.  Velleius1  and 
Cicero*  speak  of  I  his  law  in  a  manner  to  lead  us  to 
infer  that  it  only  restored  to  the  eqoites  a  right 
which  they  had  possessed  before.  Another  part  of 
this  law  was,  that  spend  thrifts,  and  persons  reduced 
in  their  circumstances  (deeoctoret),  whether  through 
their  own  fault  or  not,  and  whether  they  belonged 
to  the  senatorian  or  equestrian  order,  should  no 
longer  occupy  the  seats  assigned  to  their  order,  bat 
occupy  a  separate  place  set  apart  for  them.*  In  the 
reign  of  Augustus  the  senate  made  a  decree,  that 
foreign  ambassadors  should  no  longer  enjoy  the 
privilege  mentioned  above,  as  it  sometimes  hap- 
pened that  freedmen  were  sent  to  Rome  as  ambas 
sadors.  The  soldiers  also  were  separated  from  tbo 
people  by  the  same  decree :  the  same  was  the  case 
with  women,  pretextati  and  psdagogi.4  This  sep- 
aration consisted  probably  in  one  or  more  cunei 
being  assigned  to  a  particular  class  of  persons.  The 
following  woodcut  contains  a  probable  representa- 
tion of  the  plan  of  a  Roman  theatre. 
For  a  fuller  account  of  the  con-truction  of  Greek 


ana  Roman  theatres,  see  the  commentators  on  Vi- 
iruvius,"  J.  Chr.  Genelli,  Dae  Theater  zu  Aiken,  hin- 
richllich  auf  Architectur,  Scenerit  und  Darttellung* 
Kuntt  uberhaupt,  Berlin,  1818,  8vo.  —  G.  C.  W. 
Schneider,  Das  Attitche  Theaterweten,  zum  beseem 
Verttehen  der  Grieeh.  Dramatiker. — Stieglitz,  Arcka- 
eiogie  der  Baukunst  der  Grieeh.  u.  Rimer,  ii.,  1. — G. 
Ferrara,  Storm  e  descrip.  de'  princip.  teatri  ant.  e 
thcderni,  Milano,  1830. — The  supplement  to  Stuart's 
Antiq.  of  Athene.  A  general  outline  is  also  given 
by  Miiller,  Hut.  of  Gr.  Lit.,  i.,  p.  299,  die. ;  and  by 
Bode,  Gcech.  der  dramat.  Dichlkwut  d.  Hellen.,  i., 
p.  166,  dec. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  a  few  points  respecting  the 
attendance  in  the  Greek  theatres.  Theatrical  rep- 
resentations at  Athens  began  early  in  the  morning, 
or  after  breakfast  ;'  and  when  the  concourse  of 
people  was  expected  to  be  great,  persons  would 
even  go  to  occupy  their  seats  in  the  night.  The 
sun  could  not  be  very  troublesome  to  the  actors,  as 
they  were,  in  a  great  measure,  protected  by  the 
buildings  surrounding  the  stage,  and  the  spectators 
protected  themselves  against  it  by  hats  with  broad 
brims.*  When  the  weather  was  fine,  especially  at 
the  Dionysiac  festivals  in  spring,  the  people  appear- 

1.  (Lif  ,  Epit.,  •».— Aicon.  ad  Cornel.,  p.  78,  ad.  Orell.)  —  S. 
It.  c.)— S.  (/Eechin.,  o.  Cteeiph.,  p.  468.— Athen.,  xi.,  p.  464.)— 
i.  (SoudM.  a.  t.  rUraf  •(  and  Audion.) 
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ed  with  garlands  on  their  heads ;  when  it  ws»  cu'.d, 
as  at  the  Lensa  in  January,  they  used  to  wrap 
themselves  up  in  their  cloaks.*  When  a  storm  or 
a  shower  of  rain  came  on  suddenly,  the  spectators 
took  refuge  in  the  porticoes  behind  the  stage,  or  in 
those  above  the  uppermost  row  of  benches.  Those 
who  wished  to  sit  comfortably  brought  cushions 
with  them.*  As  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  theatri- 
cal performances  to  last  from  ten  to  twelve  hours, 
the  spectators  required  refreshments,  and  we  find 
that  in  the  intervals  between  the  several  plays  they 
used  to  take  wine  and  cakes.' 

The  whole  of  the  cavea  in  the  Attic  theatre  must 
have  contained  about  50,000  spectators.  The  places 
for  generals,  the  archons,  priests,  foreign  ambassa- 
dors, and  other  distinguished  persons,  were  in  the 
lowest  rows  of  benches,  and  nearest  to  the  orches- 
tra,' and  they  appear  to  have  been  sometimea 
covered  with  a  sort  of  canopy.'  The  rows  of 
benches  above  these  were  occupied  by  the  senaU 
of  600,  those  next  in  succession  by  the  epbebi,  and 
the  rest  by  the  people  of  Athens.  But  it  would 
seem  that  they  did  not  sit  indiscriminately,  but  that 
the  better  places  were  let  at  a  higher  price  than  the 


1.  (ii.,».)— I.  (Pro  Muran.,  18.)— 3.  (Cic,  Philips.,  ii.,  IS.) 
4.  (Suat.,  Oct.,  44.)— 5.  (Suidan,  1.  c.)— 6.  (jBach.,  c.  Cteeiph., 
1.  c— Thaophr.,  Cr*r.,  S.)  —  7.  (Athen.,  Ii.,  p.  464.  —  Ariatot , 
Eth.  Nicom.,  x.,  5-j — 8.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  it.,  Ill  ;  Tiii,  ltt  - 
Schol.  ad  Ariatoph,  Equit.,  S78.)— »    (jEechin..  U  c) 
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etheis,  and  that  no  one  had  a  right  to  ase  a  place 
for  which  he  had  not  paid.1  The  question  whether 
in  Greece,  and  more  especially  at  Athens,  women 
were  present  at  the  performance  of  tragedies,  is  one 
of  those  which  have  given  rise  to  much  discussion 
among  modern  scholars,  as  we  have  scarcely  any 
passage  in  ancient  writers  in  which  the  presence  of 
women  is  stated  as  a  positive  feet.  But  Jacobs' 
and  Passow*  have  placed  it  almost  beyond  doubt, 
from  the  various  allusions  made  by  ancient  writers, 
that  women  were  allowed  to  be  present  daring  the 
performance  of  tragedies.  This  opinion  is  now  per- 
fectly confirmed  by  a  passage  in  Atheneus,4  which 
has  been  quoted  by  Becker*  in  corroboration  of  the 
•conclusion  to  which  the  above-mentioned  writers 
bad  come.  In  this  passage  we  find  that  at  Athens, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  spec- 
tators in  the  theatre  consisted  of  men  and  women. 
We  have,  however,  on  the  other  band,  every  reason 
to  believe  that  women  were  not  present  at  come- 
dies, while  boys  might  be  present  both  at  tragedy 
and  comedy.*  The  seats  which  women  occupied 
in  the  Greek  theatres  appear  to  have  been  separated 
from  those  of  the  men.' 

For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order  and  pre- 
venting excesses,  the  ancients  had  a  sort  of  theatre- 
police  ;  the  persons  who  held  this  office  were  called 
in  Greece  paldofopot  or  /MtioOxot,  and  at  Rome 
Pracona.* 

Respecting  the  attendance  at  the  Greek  theatres 
and  the  conduct  of  the  people,  see  a  very  good  dis- 
sertation of  Becker,  in  bis  Charikltt.' 

•THEBA'ICUS  LAPIS  (QrfiaUit  M8ot),  a  species 
of  Porphyry,  according  to  the  more  correct  opinion, 
and  not  a  kind  of  marble,  as  has  been  supposed  by 
many  writers.  It  was  of  a  red  colour,  and  was  also 
called  Puropxdlut.1* 

•THEION  (Gelov),  Sulphur.  "  Pliny  and  Isido- 
res," says  Adams,  "  describe  four  kinds  of  sulphur. 
The  amipov  of  Dioscorides,  or  the  Sulphur  vrraat  of 
the  Latins,  is  native  sulphur.  The  Sulphur  ignem 
expertum  (rd  irtirvpuutvov)  is  sulphur  which  has 
been  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire."  "  Sulphur 
(d«ot>)  was  applied  by  the  ancients,"  observes  Dr. 
Moore,  "  to  various  uses  in  medicine  and  other  arts. 
For  the  use  of  the  physician  was  required  translu- 
cent native  sulphur,  which  the  Greeks  called  &kv- 
pov.  That  which  had  been  freed  from  impurities 
by  an  artificial  process,  which  had  passed  the  fire, 
was  called  venvpuuivav,  and  distinguished  into  va- 
rious kinds,  appropriated  to  various  uses,  according, 
probably,  to  their  several  degrees  of  purity.  Thus, 
one  kind  was  used  for  fumigating  woollens,  to  ren- 
der them  whiter  and  softer;  another  for  making 
matches :  purposes  to  which  sulphur  yet  continues 
to  be  applied.  The  employment  of  it  in  expiation 
and  lustration,  which  was  very  common,  we  find 
referred  to  by  many  ancient  authors."" 

THE'CAI  (&lKai).     (Vid.  Fuicci,  p.  467.) 

THELYCRANEI'A  (ftfAnayxwria),  the  Cornu* 
tnguinea,  or  Dogberry." 

•THELYITERIS  (oSjXwn-fpfr),  a  plant  Stack- 
honse  holds  the  AyXtnrrepff  of  Theophrastus  to  be 
the  Acrottiehum  Thelypteru.  Sprengel  makes  the 
#tlXvrrepic  of  Dioscorides  to  be  the  Atplenium  JUa 
fcntina,  Bernh.  (PUypodium,  L.)." 

•THELYPHONON   (tfaXsfivov),  called  also 


1.  (Plat.,  Apolog.,  p.  86.— .Slian,  V.  H.,  in,  13.— Deaxath.  in 
Mid.,  p.  57*.)— S.  (Vermiecht.  Schrift.,  ia.,  p.  !?!.)— 3.  (inZim- 
eaermuui'l  Zeilachr.  iUr  die  AHenb-,  I8J7,  n.  St.)  —4.  (zii.,  p. 
SM.)— S.  (ChariUoa,  ii.,  p.  600.)— ».  (Theophr.,  Char.,  0. — 
iaaraa,  De  Ciron.  herad.,  p.  SOS.— Arietoph.,  Nab.,  p.  637,  Ac— 
Laciaa,  De  Gyma.,  Si.)— 7.  (Gottliua;  ia  the  Rheia.  Mai.,  1834, 

^lOS.  Ac.)— 8.  (Sthol.  ad  Arietoph.,  Pax,  718.)  — ».  (ii.,  p. 
»,  S78.)— 10.  (Moore>i  Ane.  Mineral.,  p.  114.)— 11.  (Adaau, 
Append.,  i.  y.— Moore'a  Anc.  Miaeral.,  p.  101,  103.)— It.  (The- 
ophr., H.  P.,  i.,  11 ;  iii.,  4.— Adame,  Append.,  ■.  t.)— 11.  (Tbe- 
eohr.,  U  P.,  Ix~  18.— Diuecor.,  ia ,  184  — Adaau,  Appead.,  a.  a.) 


SCORPION  (oKopmov),  a  plant,  about  m.  ch  Stack 
bouse  is  quite  undecided.  "  Sprengel  suggests  that 
it  may  be  the  Doromam  pa-dalumcht*,  or  Scorpion- 
rooted  Leopard's-bane.  This  opinion  is  also  sup- 
ported by  Bauhin."1 

THENSJ3  or  TENS^E  (for  the  crthograpby  and 
etymology  of  the  word  are  alike  doubtful,  although 
the  oldest  MSS.  generally  omit  the  aspirate)  were 
highly-ornamented  sacred  vehicles,  which,  in  the 
solemn  pomp  of  the  Circensian  games,  conveyed 
the  statues  of  certain  deities,  with  all  their  decora- 
tions, to  the  pulvinaria,  and,  after  the  sports  were 
over,  bore  them  back  to  their  shrines.'  We  are  ig- 
norant of  their  precise  form ;  for,  although  we  find 
several  representations  upon  ancient  medals  and 
other  works  of  art,  of  gods  seated  in  cars,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  sun-chariot  of  Elagabalus,*  yet  we 
have  no  means  of  deciding  which,  if  any,  of  these 
are  tenste.  We  know  that  they  were  drawn  by 
horses  (Plutarch4  calls  them  69000?),  and  escorted 
(deduetre)  by  the  chief  senators  in  robes  of  state, 
who,  along  with  pueri  patrimi  (vid.  Patrihi),  laid 
hold  of  the  bridles  and  traces,  or  perhaps  assisted 
to  drag  the  carriage  (for  ducere  is  used  as  well  as 
dedueerc*),  by  means  of  thongs  attached  for  the  pur- 
pose (and  hence  the  proposed  derivation  from  Undo). 
So  sacred  was  this  duty  considered,  that  Augustus, 
when  labouring  under  sickness,  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  accompany  the  tense  in  a  litter.  If  one  of 
the  horses  knocked  up,  or  the  driver  took  the  reins 
in  his  left  hand,  it  was  necessary  to  recommence 
the  procession,  and  for  one  of  the  attendant  boys  to 
let  go  the  thong  or  to  stumble  was  profanation.* 

The  only  gods  distinctly  named  as  carried  in  ten- 
se are  Jupiter  and  Minerva,'  to  which  number  Mars 
is  usually  added  on  the  authority  of  Dion  Cassius.* 
but  in  the  passage  referred  to  he  merely  state? 
that,  at  the  Circensian  games  celebrated  A.D.  216, 
the  statue  of  Mars,  which  was  in  the  procession 
(woftzelov),  fell  down ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that 
Dionysius,'  in  his  minute  description  of  the  Pompa 
Circensis,  takes  no  notice  whatever  of  the  tense, 
but  represents  the  statues  of  the  gods  as  carried  on 
men's  shoulders,  i.  e.,  on  fercula.  That  a  consider- 
able number  of  deities,  however,  received  this  hon- 
our, seems  probable  from  the  expression  of  Cicero, 
in  his  solemn  appeal  at  the  close  of  the  last  Verrine 
oration,  "  omnuque  iii,  qui  vchiculu  tetuarum  toiem- 
na  calm  ludorum  initit,"  though  we  cannot  deter- 
mine who  these  gods  were.  We  frequently  hear, 
indeed,  of  the  chariot  of  Juno,"  of  Cybele,"  and 
many  others ;  but,  as  these  are  not  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  the  Pompa  Circensis,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  they  were  tense.  Among  the  im- 
pious flatteries  heaped  on  Cesar,  it  was  decreed 
that  his  ivory  statue  should  accompany  the  images 
of  the  gods  to  the  circus  in  a  complete  chariot  (ap/ut 
•aw,  that  is,  a  Unto,  in  opposition  to  a  mere  fereu- 
lum),  and  that  this  chariot  should  stand  in  the  Capi- 
tol immediately  opposite  to  that  of  Jupiter." 

Similar  homage  was  paid  upon  high  festivals  tu 
the  images  of  their  gods  by  other  ancient  nations. 
Thus,  in  the  curious  ceremonies  performed  at  Pa- 
premis  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  Egyptian 
deity,  whom  Herodotus"  imagined  to  be  identical 


1.  (Theophr.,  1.  o.—  Adaau,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 8.  (Cio.  ia  Verr~ 
ii.,  1,  H,  and  aote  of  raendo-Aeooa.,  iii.,  S7  ;  T,  78.  —  Sen.  ad 
Virg.,  jEa.,  i.,  91. — Feattia,  a.  v.  —  Diomedea,  L,  p.  374,  ed. 
Potach.  —  Dion  Caea.,  xlaii.,  40.  — Tertull.,  De  Spect.,  7.)  — 3. 
(Herodian,  a., «.  —  Vid.  Vaillaat,  Nnmia.  Imp.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  SM. 
— Giaxrot,  Die  Wagea  and  Fahrwerko,  Ac,  tab.  xlii.,%,  «.)— 
4.  (Coriolan.,  45.)— S.  (Lia.,  ».,  41.)— 6.  (Lir.,  L  c— Plot.,  1.  o. 
— Aacon.,  1.  c — Araob.  adv.  Gent.,  ia.,  31,  compared  with  the 
oration  De  Harnap.  Reap.,  11.— Tertall.,  Da  Coron.  Mil.,  IS,  and 
De  Spectac.,  7.  —  Soet.,  Octaa.,  43  )  —  7.  (Soet.,  Yeapaa.,  ».  — 
Dion  Caee.,  xlaii.,  40  j  L,  8  ;  beat.,  1.)— 8.  (linriii.,  8.)— 9.  (aii., 
78.)  — 10.  (Vinr,Oaorg.,iii.,Ml.)— 11  (*o.,  ti.,784.)—  •• 
(Dion  Oaae.,  xliil    IS,  SI,  45     ilia.,  C.)-,13.  (ii..  «.) 
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witli  Area,  the  statue,  enshrined  in  a  chapel  made 
of  gilded  wood,  was  dragged  in  a  four-wheeled  car 
by  a  body  of  priests.  So  also,  in  the  account  given 
by  Athencus,1  after  Callizenes  of  Rhodes,  of  the 
gorgeous  pageant  at  Alexandres,  during  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Pbiladelphus,  we  read  of  a  car  of  Bac- 
chus of  prodigious  size,  most  costly  materials,  and 
most  elaborate  workmanship,  which  was  dragged 
by  180  men,  and  to  such  customs  we  may  find  a 
parallel  in  modern  times  in  the  usages  which  pre- 
vail at  the  festival  of  S.  Agatha  at  Catania,  and  S. 
ftosolia  at  Palermo. 

(Scheffer,  De  Re  Vehicular*,  c.  34.— Ginzrot,  Dit 
Wiigen  und  Fahrwerkc  der  Griecken  und  Rimer,  c. 
65 ;  but  the  latter  author,  both  here  and  elsewhere, 
allows  his  imagination  to  carry  him  farther  than  his 
authorities  warrant.) 

THEODOSIA'NUS  CODEX.   (KiACoraxTiM- 

ODOS1AN08.) 

THEOPHA'NIA  (Qeafdvia),  a  festival  celebrated 
at  Delphi,  on  the  occasion  of  which  the  Delphians 
filled  the  huge  silver  crater  which  had  been  present- 
ed to  the  Delphic  god  by  Croesus.1  Valckenaer  on 
Herodotus'  thought  that  the  reading  was  corrupt, 
and  that  Qcof-tvia  should  be  read,  as  this  festival  is 
well  known  to  have  been  celebrated  by  the  Del- 
phians.4 But  both  festivals  are  mentioned  together 
by  Pollux*  and  Philostratus.*  An  agon  called  the- 
oxenia  was  also  celebrated  at  Pellene  in  Achaia  in 
honour  of  Hermes  and  Apollo.'  But  no  particulars 
of  any  of  these  festivals  are  known. 

THEOR'IA  {&eupia).    (  Vid.  Thboboi.) 

THEOK'ICA  (<»eu/»nt).  Under  this  name,  at 
Athens,  were  comprised  the  moneys  expended  on 
festivals,  sacrifices,  and  public  entertainments  of  va- 
rious kinds,  and  also  moneys  distributed  among  the 
people  in  the  shape  of  largesses  from  the  state. 

There  were,  according  to  Xenophon,  more  festi- 
vals at  Athens  than  in  all  the  rest  of  Greece.'  Be- 
sides those  which  were  open  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  people,  there  were  many  confined  to  the  mem- 
bers of  each  tribe,  deme,  and  house.  These  last 
were  provided  for  out  of  the  funds  of  the  commu- 
nity who  celebrated  them.  At  the  most  important 
of  the  public  festivals,  such  as  the  Dionysia,  Pana- 
tnentea,  Eleusinia,  Tbargelia,  and  some  others, 
there  were  not  oit'y  sacrifices,  but  processions,  the- 
atrical exhibitions,  gymnastic  contests,  and  games, 
celebrated  with  great  splendour  and  at  a  great  ex- 
pense. A  portion  of  the  expense  was  defrayed  by 
the  individuals  upon  whom  the  burden  of  fotrovpyia 
devolved ;  but  a  considerable,  and  perhaps  the  lar- 
ger part,  was  defrayed  by  the  public  treasury.  De- 
mosthenes complains  that  more  money  was  spent 
on  a  single  Panathenaio  or  Dionysiac  festival  than 
on  any  military  expedition.'  The  religions  embas- 
sies to  Delos  and  other  places,  and  especially  those 
to  the  Olympian,  Nemean,  Isthmian,  and  Pythian 
games,  drew  largely  upon  the  pnblic  exchequer, 
though  a  part  of  the  cost  fell  upon  the  wealthier 
citizens  who  conducted  them." 

The  largesses  distributed  among  the  people  had 
their  origin  at  an  early  period,  and  in  a  measure  ap- 
parently harmless,  though  from  a  small  beginning 
they  afterward  rose  to  a  height  most  injurious  to 
the  commonwealth.  The  Attic  drama  used  to  be 
performed  in  a  wooden  theatre,  and  the  entrance 
was  free  to  all  citizens  who  chose  to  go.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  the  eagerness  to  get  n  led  to 
much  confusion  and  even  danger.  On  one  <.  ccasion, 
about  B.C.  600,  the  scaffolding  which  supported 


1.  (v.,  e.  87,  Ac)— «.  (Herod.,  i.,  51.>— S.  (1.  c)— 4.  (Plat., 

De  hit  qui  Mm  a  nam.  pun.,  p.  6*7,  F.— Polemical  ap.  Allien., 
».,  p.  372.)— 5.  (i.,  84.)— e.  (Vit.  Apoll.,  it.,  81.)— 7.  (Schol.  ad 
Pmd.,  01.,  Tii.,  150;  «.,  146.)  —  8.  (De  Rep.  Alt,  ill.,  8.)— t. 
tPUlip .  i.,  50.)— 10   (ScMmann,  Ant.  Jut.  Pub.  Gc  ,  309.) 
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the  roof  fell  in,  and  caused  great  alarm.  It  was 
then  determined  that  the  entrance  should  no  longer 
be  gratuitous.  The  fee  for  a  pluce  was  fixed  at  two 
obols,  which  was  paid  to  the  leasee  of  the  theatre 
(called  QtaTpvvi)c,  dearpoTrMrK,  or  upxircKTuv),  who 
undertook  to  keep  it  in  repair  and  constantly  ready 
for  use  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  receive 
the  profits.  This  payment  continued  to  lie  exacted 
after  the  stone  theatre  was  built.  Pericles,  to  re- 
lieve the  poorer  classes,  passed  a  law  which  ena- 
bled them  to  receive  the  prico  of  admission  from 
the  state ;  after  which,  all  those  citizens  who  were 
too  poor  to  pay  for  their  places  applied  for  the 
money  in  the  public  assembly,  which  was  then  fre- 
quently held  in  the  theatre.1  In  process  of  time 
this  donation  was  extended  to  other  entertainments 
besides  theatrical  ones,  the  sum  of  two  oboli  being 
given  to  each  citizen  who  attended ;  if  the  festival 
lasted  two  days,  four  oboli ;  and  if  three,  six  oboli, 
but  not  beyond.  Hence  all  theoric  largesses  re- 
ceived the  name  of  iiu6c?aa.  The  sums  thus  given 
varied  at  different  times,  and,  of  course,  depended 
on  the  state  of  the  public  exchequer.  These  dis- 
tributions of  money,  like  those  of  grain  and  flour, 
were  called  iiavo/iai  or  iuMaetc.  They  were  often 
made  at  the  Dionysia,  when  the  allies  were  present, 
and  saw  the  surplus  of  their  tribute  distributed 
from  the  orchestra.  The  appetite  of  the  people  for 
largesses  grew  by  encouragement,  stimulated  from 
time  to  time  by  designing  demagogues ;  and  in  the 
time  of  Demosthenes  they  seem  not  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  poorer  classes.'  Bockh  calculate* 
that  from  26  to  30  talents  were  spent  upon  them 
annually.' 

So  large  an  expenditure  of  the  public  funds  upon 
shows  and  amusements  absorbed  the  resources 
which  were  demanded  for  services  of  a  more  in> 
portant  nature.  By  the  ancient  law,  the  whole  sur- 
plus of  the  annual  revenue  which  remained  sAet 
the  expense  of  the  civil  administration  (ra  inpim- 
to  xp^MaTa  "Jr  iioutioeoc)  was  to  be  carried  to  thi 
military  fund,  and  applied  to  the  defence  of  the 
commonwealth.  Since  the  time  of  Pericles  vari- 
ous demagogues  had  sprung  up,  who  induced  the 
people  to  divert  all  that  could  be  spared  from  the 
other  branches  of  civil  expenditure  into  the  theo- 
ric fund,  which  at  length  swallowed  up  the  whole 
surplus,  and  the  supplies  needed  for  the  purpose  of 
war  or  defence  were  left  to  depend  upon  the  extra- 
ordinary contributions  or  property-tax  (eio^opoi). 
An  attempt  was  made  by  the  demagogue  Eubulns, 
of  whom  Theopompus  says  that  rue  vpoaodovc  *o- 
Tofuado^opuv  iuriixt,*  to  perpetuate  this  system. 
He  passed  a  law,  which  made  it  a  capital  offence 
to  propose  that  the  theoric  fund  should  be  applied 
to  military  service.  In  B.C.  S&3,  Apoliodorus  car- 
ried a  decree  empowering  tho  people  to  determine 
whether  the  surplus  revenue  might  be  applied  to 
the  purpose  of  war,  for  which  be  was  indicted  by 
a  ypatfi  itapavo/iav,  convicted  and  fined,  and  the  de- 
cree was  annulled,  as  a  matter  of  course.*  The 
law  of  Eubulus  was  a  source  of  great  embarrass- 
ment to  Demosthenes,  in  the  prosecutions  of  his 
schemes  for  the  national  defence ;  and  he  seems  at 
last,  but  not  before  B.C.  339,  to  have  succeeded  in 
repealing  it.' 

In  the  earlier  times  there  was  no  person  or 
board  of  persons  expressly  appointed  to  manag* 
the  theoric  fund.  The  money  thus  appropriated 
was  disbursed  by  the  hellenotami*.  After  the  an- 
archy, the  largess  system  having  been  restored  by 
Agyrrhius,  a  board  of  managers  was  appointed, 


1.  (SchOmanii.  ib.,  210.)— 8.  (Philip.,  it.,  141.)— 1.  (Staatah. 
der  Athen.,  i..  841.)— 4.  (Athen ,  it.,  1«6.)-S.  (Demottb...  o. 
Ne*r„  1348-1348.)— 6.  (Harpocr.  and  Snidu,  I.  t.  Qmatti  «i 
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who  were  called  &px*l  M  r$  ■dtupiK',  el  hclri  ■dcu- 
oikop  Ttrayfihoi  or  nextipoToviijiivoi,  Beupucr)  ipxi, 
dec.  They  were  elected  by  show  of  hands  at  the 
period  of  the  great  Dionysia,  one  from  each  tribe. 
In  the  time  of  Eubulus  many  other  branches  of  the 
administration  were  placed  under  the  control  of 
this  board,  as  the  management  of  the  civil  expend- 
iture, the  office  of  the  apodects,  the  building  of 
docks,  arsenals,  streets,  die.  This  was  dictated  by 
in  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  people  that  no  part 
of  the  revenue  should  be  improperly  diverted  from 
the  theoric  fund,  which  they  thought  would  be 
prevented  by  increasing  the  powers  of  its  mana- 
gers. But  these  extraordinary  powers  appear  not 
to  have  been  of  long  continuance.' 

THEOROI  (■Seupoi)  were  persons  sent  on  special 
missions  (■Scuplai)  to  perform  some  religious  duty, 
as  to  consult  an  oracle,  or  to  offer  a  sacrifice  on 
behalf  of  the  state.  It  is  thus  explained  by  the 
grammarians :  tieoirponoi,  ij  ol  Qea/uvoi,  #  ol  fpovri- 
Covrtf  irepi  ra  dei<r  ol  <rlf  dveiav  irt/iir6/itvoi  xai 
iopriic  <ot  iravtiyvpeit  koI  xpVarVPla-'  There  were 
in  some  of  the  Dorian  states,  as  the  JEginetans, 
Troezenians,  Messenians,  and  Mantineans,  official 
priests  called  deupoi,  whose  duty  it  was  to  consult 
oracles,  interpret  the  responses,  &c.,  as  among  the 
Spartans  there  were  men  called  Pythii,  chosen  by 
the  kings  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi.*  At 
Athens  there  were  no  official  persons  called  ■dtupoi, 
but  the  name  was  given  to  those  citizens  who  were 
appointed  from  time  to  time  to  conduct  religious 
embassies  to  various  places  ;  of  which  the  most 
important  were  those  that  were  sent  to  the  Olym- 
pian, Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian  games,  those 
that  went  to  consult  the  god  at  Delphi,  and  those 
•'hat  led  the  solemn  procession  to  Delos,  where  the 
Athenians  established  a  quadriennial  festival  in  re- 
vival of  the  ancient  Ionian  one,  of  which  Homer 
speaks.4  The  expense  of  these  embassies  was  de- 
frayed partly  by  the  state  and  partly  by  wealthy 
citizens,  to  whom  the  management  of  them  was 
intrusted,  called  ip^iStupot,  chiefs  of  the  embassy. 
This  was  a  sort  of  Xtirovpyia,  and  frequently  a  very 
costly  one,  as  the  chief  conductor  represented  the 
state,  and  was  expected  to  appear  with  a  suitable 
degree  of  splendour ;  for  instance,  to  wear  a  golden 
crown,  to  drive  into  the  city  with  a  handsome 
chariot,  retinue,  dec.  Nicias,  who  was  very  rich, 
is  reported  to  have  incurred  great  expenses  on  his 
embassy  to  Delos,  beyond  what  was  required  of 
him ;  and  Alcibiades  astonished  all  the  spectators 
it  Olympia  by  the  magnificence  of  his  horses,  char- 
iots, etc.,  and  the  profuseness  of  his  expenditure.* 
(Vid.  Dslia.) 

The  Salaminian  or  Delian  ship  was  also  called 
#euptr  vfftif,  and  was  principally  used  for  conveying 
embassies  to  Delos,  though,  like  the  Paralus,  it  was 
employed  on  other  expeditions  besides.' 

THEOXCNIA  (tfeofavta).    ( Vid.  Thsophakia.) 

THERAPEUTIC  A  (to  6epairtvriK6v),  one  of  the 
five  branches  into  which,  according  to  some  authors, 
the  ••hole  art  and  science  of  medicine  was  divided 
among  the  ancients.7  It  was  defined  to  be  that 
branch  which  was  conversant  with  the  healing  of 
disease,  or  recalling  and  restoring  ruined  health,* 
and  was  subdivided  into  three  parts,  Di««ticj, 
Chiiosom,  PHAtMAcsonoi..*  From  the  incidental 
mention  that  is  made  by  Homer  and  the  old  Greek 


1.  (JSaehin.,  e.  Cteaipa.,  »",  ad.  Staph.  —  Boekh,  iK,  i.,  1W- 
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writers  of  the  nature  of  the  remedies  that  were  em 
ployed  by  medical  practitioners  in  the  earliest  times 
it  would  appear  that  their  practice  was  principally 
surgical,  and  almost  confined  to  the  treatment  of 
wounds ;  and  that,  with  respect  to  internal  diseases, 
these  were,  for  the  most  part,  conceived  to  be  the 
immediate  infliction  of  the  Deity,  and  therefore 
abandoned  as  incurable,  or,  at  least,  were  to  be  ob- 
viated only  by  charms  and  incantations,  and  that 
the  arts  of  magic  formed  no  inconsiderable  part 
even  of  their  surgical  practice.' 

From  the  mode  in  which  Hippocrates  speaks  of 
certain  practices,  such  as  bleeding,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  emetics,  purgatives,  and  other  analogous 
medicinal  agents,  we  may  infer  that  they  were  in 
common  use  among  his  contemporaries,  and  proba- 
bly bad  been  so  for  a  long  time  before  him.  The 
great  principle  which  directed  all  his  indications 
was  the  supposed  operation  of  nature  in  superin- 
tending and  regulating  all  the  actions  of  the  system. 
The  chief  business  of  the  physician,  in  the  opinion 
of  Hippocrates,  was  to  watch  these  operations,  to 
promote  or  suppress  them  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  perhaps,  in  some  rare  cases,  to  at- 
tempt to  counteract  them.  The  tendency  of  this 
mode  of  practice  would  be  to  produce  extreme 
caution,  or  rather  inertness,  on  the  part  of  the  prac- 
titioner ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  that  Hippocrates 
seldom  attempted  to  cut  short  any  morbid  action, 
or  to  remove  it  by  any  decisive  or  vigorous  treat- 
ment. Another  principle  which  very  materially  af- 
fected his  practice  was  the  doctrine  of  critical  evac- 
uations. As  diseases  were  supposed  to  originate  in 
the  prevalence  of  some  morbid  humour,  so,  when  they 
are  suffered  to  run  their  course  without  interruption, 
they  are  relieved  by  the  discharge  of  the  humour ; 
and,  consequently,  the  promotion  of  this  discharge 
becomes  an  important  indication,  which  it  is  often 
easy  to  accomplish,  and  which  proves  very  effectual. 
Hence  an  important  part  of  his  practice  consisted 
in  producing  evacuations  of  various  kinds,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  employment  of  purgatives,  of  which  he 
used  a  great  variety,  and  administered  them  with 
great  freedom.  With  the  same  intention  he  pre- 
scribed diuretics  and  sudorifics;  he  drew  blood 
both  by  the  lancet  and  the  scarificator ;  he  applied 
the  cupping-glasses ;  he  administered  injections, 
and  inserted  issues.  He  made  very  frequent  use 
of  external  applications,  such  as  ointments,  plasters, 
liniments,  dec.,  and  was  familiarly  acquainted  with 
the  effects  of  external  temperature.  The  disputes 
of  the  Doonatici  and  Emnrici  do  not  appear  to 
have  had  so  much  influence  on  their  mode  of  prac- 
tice as  we  might  have  expected ;  and,  indeed,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  professed  plan  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  two  sects,  we  sh&U  always  find  that 
the  practice  of  the  most  eminent  of  either  party  ac- 
tually proceeded  upon  a  judicious  combination  of 
the  two  systems. 

Celsus,  the  next  physician  of  sufficient  importance 
to  require  to  be  noticed  here,  adopted  to  a  certain 
extent  the  Hippocratic  method  of  observing  and 
watching  over  the  operations  of  nature,  and  regu- 
lating rather  than  opposing  them :  a  method  which 
with  respect  to  acute  diseases  (as  was  hinted  above). 
may  frequently  appear  inert.  But  there  are  oc 
casions  on  which  he  displays  considerable  decision 
and  boldness,  and  particularly  in  the  use  of  the 
lancet,  which  be  employed  with  more  freedom  than 
any  of  bis  predecessors.  His  regulations  for  the 
employment  of  bloodletting  and  of  purgatives  are 
laid  down  with  minuteness  and  precision ;  and  al- 
though he  was  in  some  measure  led  astray  by  his 
hypothesis  of  the  crudity  and  concoction  of  the 


1.  (Horn.,  II.,  Ii.,  «M,  dec. ;  Od.,  in.,  4M,  tec— Vid.  Gal. 
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humouis,  the  rules  which  he  prescribed  were  not 
very  different  from  those  which  were  generally 
adopted  in  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. His  description  of  the  symptoms  of  fever, 
and  of  the  different  varieties  which  it  assumes, 
either  from  the  nature  of  the  epidemic,  or  from  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  takes  place,  are  cor- 
rect and  judicious ;  his  practice  was  founded  upon 
the  principle  before  referred  to,  of  watching  the 
operations  of  nature,  conceiving  that  fever  consists 
essentially  in  an  effort  of  the  constitution  to  throw 
off  some  morbid  cause,  and  that,  if  not  unduly  in- 
terfered with,  the  process  would  terminate  in  a 
state  of  health. 

Aretsus,  also,  in  his  practice  followed,  for  the 
most  part,  the  method  of  Hippocrates,  but  he  paid 
less  attention  to  what  have  been  styled  the  natural 
actions  of  the  system ;  and,  contrary  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Father  of  Medicine,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  attempt  to  counteract  them  when  they  appeared 
to  him  to  be  injurious.  The  account  which  he 
gives  of  his  treatment  of  various  diseases  indicates 
a  simple  and  sagacious  system,  and  one  of  more 
energy  than  that  of  the  professed  Methodici.  Thus 
he  more  freely  administered  active  purgatives ;  he 
did  not  object  to  narcotics ;  he  was  much  less  averse 
to  bleeding ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  his  materia  medi- 
ca  was  both  ample  and  efficient.  It  may  be  asserted 
generally  (says  Dr.  Bostock),  that  there  are  few  of 
the  ancient  physicians  since  the  time  of  Hippoc- 
rates who  appear  to  have  been  less  biased  by  at- 
tachment to  any  peculiar  set  of  opinions,  and  whose 
account  of  the  phenomena  and  treatment  of  disease 
has  better  stood  the  test  of  subsequent  experience. 

The  most  famous  physician  of  antiquity  after 
Hippocrates  was  Galen,  who  is  also  the  last  that 
can  here  be  noticed.  His  practice  in  its  general 
character  appears  to  have  been  similar  to  his  pathol- 
ogy (which  depended  on  the  four  elements,  the 
four  humours,  and  the  four  qualities,  connected  in 
all  the  variety  of  combinations),  and,  indeed,  to  have 
been  strictly  deduced  from  it.  His  indications  were 
in  exact  conformity  to  bis  theory,  and  the  operation 
of  medicines  was  reduced  to  their  power  of  correct- 
ing the  morbid  states  of  the  fluids,  as  depending 
upon  their  four  primary  qualities,  or  the  various 
modifications  of  them.  Many  parts  of  his  writings 
prove  that  he  was  a  diligent  observer  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  disease,  and  he  possessed  an  acuteness  of 
mind  which  well  adapted  him  for  seizing  the  most 
prominent  features  of  a  case,  and  tracing  out  the 
origin  of  the  morbid  affection.  But  his  predilec- 
tion for  theory  too  frequently  warped  and  biased 
his  judgment,  so  that  he  appears  more  anxious  to 
reconcile  his  practice  to  his  hypothesis  than  to  his 
facts,  and  bestows  much  more  labour  on  subtile  and 
refined  reasoning,  than  on  the  investigation  of  mor- 
bid actions,  or  the  generalization  of  his  actual  ex- 
perience.1 

For  the  use  of  gymnastics,  which  formed  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  ancient  system  of  therapeutics, 
the  reader  must  consult  the  article  on  that  subject. 
( Vid.  Gymnasium,  p.  484.)  The  subject  of  charms 
or  amulets  has  been  belore  alluded  to,  and  this  ar- 
ticle would  be  incomplete  without  some  farther 
notice  of  that  very  singular  mode  of  cure.  The  in- 
stances that  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  ancient 
authors  (particularly  Cato  and  Pliny)  are  very 
numerous,  and  the  famous  Abracadabra  occurs  for 
the  first  time  in  Serenus  Samonicus.*  This  amulet 
was  particularly  recommended  for  the  cure  of  the 
species  of  intermittent  fever  called  by  the  Greeks 
muTptTdtoc  (or  by  the  moderns  double-tertian),  and  is 
described  by  him  as  follows : 


I    (Bu.tock'!  Hilt,  of  Mad.)  -8.  (De  Medio.,  o.  52,  t.  M4,  m.) 
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"  Intcribit  chattel,  quod  dieitur  AbkicadabKa, 
Sopiut  :  et  suiter  repetit,  ted  dttroke  tumma, 
Et  magi*  atque  magi*  detail  eUmenta  fount 
Singula,  qua  temper  rapict,  et  cetera  figet. 
Donee  in  anguttum  redigatur  Ultra  conum. 
Hit  lino  uexit  colhm  redindre  memento." 
Thus  forming  an  equilateral  triangle  in  this  mas 
ner: 

ABRACADABRA 

AB  RACADABR 

ABRACADAB 

ABRACADA 

A  B  R  A  C  A  D 

A  B  R  A  C  A 

A  B  R  A  C 

A  B  R  A 

A  B  R 

A  B 

A 

For  farther  information  respecting  this  magical 
word,  see  Du  Cange,  Glottar.  Med.  et  Inf.  Latin-, 
ed.  Paris,  1840. — Hofmann,  Lex.  Univ. — Sprenge), 
Hitt.  de  la  Mid.,  torn,  u.,  p.  147.— C.  Steph.,  Diet 
Hitt.,  etc.,  p.  8,  edit.  N.  Lloyd.— Ger.  Jo.  Voss.,  Op., 
t.  5,  p.  24. 

One  or  two  examples  of  this  fully  may  be  given 
from  Alexander  Trallianus,  especially  as  it  is  sui 
prising  that  an  author  who  displays  so  much  judg- 
ment in  other  matters  should  show  so  much  weak- 
ness in  this.  For  epilepsy  he  recommends  a  piece 
of  an  old  sailcloth,  taken  from  a  shipwrecked  vessel, 
to  be  tied  to  the  right  arm  for  seven  weeks  to- 
gether;' for  the  colic  he  orders  the  heart  of  a  laik 
to  be  fastened  to  the  left  thigh  ;*  for  a  quartan  ague, 
a  few  hairs  taken  from  a  goat's  chin  are  to  be  car- 
ried about:*  several  other  equally  ridiculous  in- 
stances might  be  given.  By  way  of  excuse,  he  in- 
forms us  that  in  his  time  many  persons,  particular- 
ly the  rich,  were  very  averse  to  medicine,  and 
would  by  no  means  be  persuaded  to  persist  in  a 
proper  method,  which  forced  them,  he  says,  to 
have  recourse  to  amulets,  and  such  things  as  were 
fondly  imagined  to  effect  a  cure  in  a  more  expedi- 
tious manner.*    ( Vid.  Amolktdm.) 

The  following  is  probably  a  complete  list  of  the 
ancient  treatises  that  remain  on  the  subject  of  ther 
apeutics :  Hippocrates,  'Eiriiij/iiuv  BtCXia  'Eirra, 
De  Morbit  Popularibut,  lib.  vii.,  of  which  the  first 
and  third  books  are  considered  as  undoubtedly 
genuine,  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  as  doubtful, 
and  the  fifth  and  seventh  as  certainly  spurious. — 
Id.,  'h^opia/wi,  Aphoritmi,  considered  so  certainly 
genuine  that  Stepnanus  Atheniensis  says*  they  were 
the  touchstone  by  which  to  try  the  authenticity  of 
the  other  works  that  go  under  the  name  of  Hippoc- 
rates.— Id.,  Ilepi  iapudnuv,  De  Remediit  Purganti- 
but,  a  spurious  work.' — Aretasus,  Uepi  Oepatmm 
'0(cuv  Kai  Xooviuv  TlaSuv,  De  Curatione  Acutorum 
et  DiutumoTum  Mnrborum,  in  four  books. — Galen, 
Tixyn  'larpuoi.  Art  Medico. — Id.,  Qepairevriai  Mctio- 
doc,  Mctkodut  Medendi. — Id.,  To  xpdc  TAavKtiva  Bcpa- 
irevruca,  Ad  Glaucontm  de  Mcdendi  Mcthodo. — Id., 
Uepi  QXchrouiac  irpbc  'EpaoioTparav,  De  Venatec- 
time  advtrtut  Eratutratum. — Id.,  Ilfpt  QXc6onfiia{ 
irpdc  'EpaoioTpareiovc  ruur  tv  'Fupij,  De  Vcnatectvmt 
advertut  Eratittrateot  Rente  Degentet. — Id.,  Ucp> 
tfatoro/ilac  QtpaxevriKOv  BitXtov,  De  Curandi  Jia- 
Hone  per  Venatectionem. — Id..  Xltol  BitXXuv,  'Kvrut 
rrmaeuc,  Zfxvaf,  tal  'Eyxapafeut,  tai  Karaxaopoi, 
De  Hirudinibut,  Revultione,  Cuevrbitula,  Incitione. 
et  ScarifieaHone. — Alexander  Aphiodisiensis,  Tlep! 


1.  (DelU  Med.,  lib.  L,  c  M,  p.  SO,  ed.  Gjop)  -S.  (lb.,  lit 
ri..o.«,p.l«S.)-».  (Ib.,lib.l.,  c.  6,  p.  «!.)-•  «.  (lb.,  lib.  nil., 
J.  7, 10,  p.  1«J,  198.)  —  i.  (an.  Dietz,  Scbol.  In  Binnx-  a:  Ojl, 
torn.  ii.,jb.  839.)  — 0.  (Vid.  Choolant,  Hamlb.  ii«  Rilchrrkiwsi 
(Or  die  Altera  Median,  8?a,  Leip»i«,  1MI  ) 
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Hi  prru-  >,  Dt  Febribut. — Great  part  of  the  Xvvayoyai 
larpucai,  Coliecta  Medicinalia,  of  Oribasius,  and  also 
of  his  'Zwotyic,  Synoptit  ad  Euttathium,  treat  of  this 
subject. — PaUadius,  Ilrpt  Rvperuv  Svvrofuc  Ivvofif, 
Dt  Febribut  Concita  Synoptit. — Aetius,  Bt&Ua  'la- 
rpuca  'ExxaiSeKa,  Libri  Medicmaiet  Sedecim. — Alex- 
ander Trallianu8,  Bi6Xia  'larpuca  AvoKoiitKa,  Libri 
de  Re  Mtdica  Duodtcim. — Paulus  iEgineta,  'Emro- 
•Bjff  "Iarpuofr  Bttoia  'Errra,  Compendii  Medici  Libri 
Septem,  of  which  great  part  relates  to  this  subject. 
— Theophants  Nonous,  'Emrofoi  njf  'laTpwijc  'A>rd- 
oik  T'Xvit'  Compendium   Totiut  Artit  Mediae. — 

Synesius,  Uipl  Iltiprruv,  De  Febribut Joannes  Ac- 

tuarius,  Methodut  Medendi. — Demetrius  Pepago- 
lnenus,  Uepi  Uoiaypac,  De  Podagra. — Celsus,  De 
Medieina,  in  eight  books,  of  which  great  part  treat 
of  this  subject. — Cteliua  Aurelianus,  Ctltrv.ru  Pat- 
tionum  Libri  iii. — Id.,  Tardarum  Pattionum  Libri 
». — Serenas  Samonicus,  De  Medieina  Praeepla  Salu- 
berrima,  a  poem  on  the  art  of  Healing. — Theodoras 
Priscianus,  Rerum  Medicarum  Libri  IV.  To  which 
list  may  be  added  (though  somewhat  later  than  the 
period  treated  of  in  this  work)  the  celebrated  Regi- 
men Sanitati*  Salerniianum,  of  which  more  than 
twenty  editions  were  published  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  more  than  forty  in  the  sixteenth. 
THERAPON  (Gepdnuv).  (Vid.  Hslotm.) 
THERIACA  (■dvpuuai),  a  word  properly  applied, 
according  to  Galen,1  to  preparations  that  would  cure 
the  bite  of  wild  beasts  (&npluv),  as  those  which 
were  meant  as  antidotes  to  other  kinds  of  poisons 
{rots  SwiXjfrnpioii)  were  properly  called  uXtii^up/uuca.* 
The  most  celebrated  of  these  preparations  was  the 
Theriaca  Andromachi,  invented  by  the  physician  to 
the  Emperor  Nero,  which  was  nearly  the  same  as 
that  which  was  composed  by  Mithradates,  king  of 
Pont  us,  the  receipt  for  which  was  said  to  have  been 
found  among  his  papers,  after  his  death,  by  Pompey. 
Phis  was  published  at  Rome,  under  the  title  ot  An- 
tidotun  Mukradatium.  But  as  the  various  receipts 
for  time  preparation  of  this  famous  remedy  differ 
from  each  other  very  widely,  the  probability  is,  says 
Dr.  Keberden,  that  Mithradates  was  as  much  a 
stranger  to  his  own  antidote  as  several  eminent 
physicians  have  since  been  to  the  medicines  that  are 
daily  advertised  under  their  names.  It  was  asserted 
that  whoever  took  a  proper  quantity  of  this  prepara- 
tion in  the  morning  was  ensured  against  the  effects 
of  poison  during  the  whole  of  that  day,  and  this,  we 
are  told  by  Galen,'  was  regularly  done  by  the  Em- 
peror Marcus  Aurelius.  It  was  farther  stated  that 
Mithradates  himself  was  so  fortified  against  all 
baneful  drugs,  that  none  would  produce  any  effect 
when  he  attempted  to  destroy  himself.'  In  the 
course  of  ages  it  underwent  numerous  alterations. 
According  to  Celsus,  who  first  described  it,*  it  con- 
tained only  thirty-six  simples ;  Andromachns  added 
the  flesh  of  vipers,*  after  cutting  off  the  head  and 
tail,'  and  increased  the  number  of  ingredients  to 
seventy-five.  These,  and  the  method  of  putting 
them  together,  he  handed  down  to  posterity  in  a 
Greek  poem,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  hexameter  and  pentameter  lines,  which  has 
been  preserved  by  Galen,*  and  has  several  times 
been  published  separately.  When  thus  improved, 
Andromachns  called  it  yaAjJwj,*  but  in  Trajan's  time 
it  obtained  the  name  of  Theriaca,  either  from  the 


1.  (Comment,  in  Hippocr.  Lihr.,  "  De  Alim.  "  t 7,  torn,  it.,  p. 
tit,  ed.  Kflhn.)— 3.  (Conf.  Get,  Comment,  in  Hippoer.  Libr.  n. 


*De  Morb.  Valgmr," »*.,♦»,  torn.  irii.,pt.  ii.,  p.  SJ7.)— a.  (Da 
fcntid,  i,  1.  torn.  Jrir.,  p.  Xy~i.  (Gal,  1.  c— Cele,  De  Mod,  t, 
to, ,  3.  —  Gall*  nii.,  f«. — Julia,  xxxvii,  3.  —  Plot.,  iii.,  5.  — 


Att«L,i.,l. 

■J,   9   ••  —  Gfcll,  »»■!••    I*. «,■■!■■,  ***■■!,  M. IM,  111.,    M. 

Mirt.,  r,  TC— Dion  Cam.,  xxxrii,  13.— Appian,  Do  Bell.  htithr, 
e.lll.-Aaral.Vka,DeVir.IUaat,o.7«.)— S.  (Lc->— 6.  (Gal., 
De  Ther.  ad  Pie.,  e.  S,  teas,  xir,  p.  OS.)  —  7.  (Id.  ib.,  o.  0,  p. 
ttB,  eq.)  — 8.  (De  Antid.,  i,  0,  Una.  xir.,  p.  at,  a).  — Do  Ther. 
id  Pie.,  c. «,  7,  torn.  xi»,  p.  t».)— ».  (Got,  1.  c) 


vipers  in  it,  or  rather  car*  Ifyxvv,  from  its  supposed 
effects  in  curing  the  bites  of  venomous  animals. 
Damocrates  differed  from  Andromachus  with  re- 
spect to  some  of  the  proportions,1  and  gave  a  re- 
ceipt for  it  in  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  Greek 
iambics,  which  has  also  been  preserved  by  Galen,* 
and  has  been  published  along  with  his  other  poetical 
fragments  at  Bonne,  1833,  4to,  ed.  C.  F.  Harless. 
The  reputation  which  this  medicine  enjoyed  was 
immense ;  it  is  mentioned  by  Abulfaraj,'  and  sev- 
eral Arabic  physicians  wrote  treatises  in  its  praise. 
It  even  maintained  its  ground  in  quite  modern  times, 
and  it  is  only  within  comparatively  a  few  years  that 
it  has  been  dismissed  from  the  British  Pharmaco- 
poeia. This  was  effected  chiefly  by  the  persuasion 
of  Dr.  Heberden,  who  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the  sub- 
ject, entitled  Antithcriaca,  1745.  It  consisted  latter- 
ly of  seventy-two  ingredients,  which  were  arranged 
under  thirteen  heads :  viz.,  Atria,  of  which  there 
were  five  species ;  Amara,  of  which  there  were 
eight ;  Styplica  ( vulgo  Astringenlia),  five  in  number ; 
Aromalica  Exotica,  fourteen ;  Aromatica  Indigcna, 
ten ;  Aromatica  ex  UmoeUi/erit,  seven ;  Retinota  et 
Baltama,  eight ;  Graveolentia,  six  ;  Virota  (ten  qua 
Norcotin  inducunt),  under  which  head  there  was  but 
one  species,  viz.,  Opium;  Terra  Intipida  et  Inertia, 
which  comprised  only  the  celebrated  Lemnian  Earth ; 
Gummota,  Amylacea,  d}c,  four  species ;  Duicia,  viz., 
liquorice  and  honey ;  and  Vinum,  viz.,  Spanish  (or 
Skerty).  Upon  no  principle  of  combination  could 
this  heterogeneous  farrago  be  vindicated ;  and  the 
monstrous  compound  is  well  compared  by  Dr.  Heb- 
erden to  the  numerous  undisciplined  forces  of  a 
barbarous  king,  made  up  of  a  dissonant  crowd  col- 
lected from  different  countries,  mighty  in  appear- 
ance, but  in  reality  an  ineffective  multitude,  that 
only  hinder  each  other.* 

THERMjE.  (Kid.  Baths,  p.  143.) 
THERMOPO'LIUM.  {Vid.  Cauda.) 
•THERMOS  (&#«*),  a  kind  of  pulse,  referable 
to  the  genus  Lupinut,  L.,  or  Lupine ;  about  the  spe- 
cies, however,  there  is  great  uncertainty.  "  Spren- 
gel,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  R.  H.  H.,  set  down 
the  -Hipuoc  of  Theophrastus  for  the  white  lupine,  or 
Lupinut  albut;  and  in  the  second  for  the  L.  pilotut; 
but  Schneider  is  not  satisfied  that  the  characters  of 
the  &ipuocy  ■»  given  by  Theophrastus,  agree  with 
either  of  them.  Sprengel  remarks  that  the  dippac 
iutpot  of  Dioscorides  may  be  either  the  L.  hirtulut 
or  pilotut.  He  joins  Sibthorp  and  Smith  in  holding 
the  Lupinut  angutlifoliut  to  be  the  &eppo£  iypwc  of 
Dioscorides."' 

THESEIA  {Vrieeia),  a  festival  celebrated  by  the 
Athenians  in  honour  of  their  national  hero  These- 
us,* whom  they  believed  to  have  been  the  authoi 
of  their  democratical  form  of  government.  In  con 
sequence  of  this  belief,  donations  of  bread  and 
meat  were  given  to  the  poor  people  at  the  Thesea, 
which  thus  was  for  them  a  feast  at  which  they  felt 
no  want,  and  might  fancy  themselves  equal  to  the 
wealthiest  citizens.  We  learn  from  Gellius7  that 
a  contest  also  was  held  on  this  occasion,  but  we 
are  not  informed  in  what  it  consisted.  The  day  on 
which  this  festival  was  held  was  the  eighth  of  every 
month  (bydoai),  but  more  especially  the  eighth  of 
Pyanepsion,'  whence  the  festival  was  sometimes 
called  oyioiiov.'  From  the  passages  above  referred 
to,  compared  with  Diodorus,"  it  appears  highl) 
probable  that  the  festival  of  the  Thesea  was  not  in 


1.  (OaL,  De  Ther.  ad  Pit.,  e.  1  J,  torn,  xir,  p .  MS.)  —  3.  (De 
Antid.,  i.,  15,  torn.  xi».,  p.  DO,  aq.)-3.  (Hurt.  Djrnart.,  p.  63.)— 4 
( Vid.  Dr.  Paria'i  Pharmacologia,  vol.  i.,  p.  *».)— S.  (Dioooor.,  ii, 
133, 133.— Theophr.,  H.  P.,  i.,  •  ;  iii.,  3.— Atlanta,  Append.,  a.  v. I 
—  0.  (Ariatoph.,  Plat.,  033,  Ac,  with  the  achol.  —  Saidaa,  a.  v 
Ostitis.)  —  7.  (xr,  SO,  ♦  3.)  —  8.  (Schol.  ad  Arietofh,  1.  c.  - 
Plat.,  Thee.,  ».)—>.  (Ileeyeh.,  a.  r.>—  1)    <r,M.) 
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strtuteJ  till  B.C.  469,  when  Cimon  brought  the  re- 
mains of  Theseus  from  Scyrus  to  Athens.1 

THESMOPHO'RIA  (e«e/»f5pia),  a  great  festival 
and  mysteries  celebrated  in  honour  of  Demeter  in 
various  parts  of  Greece,  and  only  by  women,  though 
some  ceremonies  were  also  performed  b*  -naidens. 
The  Attic  Thesmophoria  were  held  in  the  month 
of  Pyanepsion,  and  began  on  the  eleventh.  Its  in- 
troduction was  ascribed  by  Demosthenes,  Diodorus 
Siculus,  and  Plutarch*  to  Orpheus,  while  Herodo- 
tus' states  that  it  was  introduced  into  Greece  from 
Egypt  by  the  daughters  of  Danaus,  who  made  the 
Pelasgian  women  of  Peloponnesus  acquainted  with 
the  mysteries ;  that  after  the  Dorian  conquest  they 
fell  into  disuse,  and  were  only  preserved  by  the 
Arcadians,  who  remained  undisturbed  in  their  an- 
cient seats.  Thus  much  appears  certain  from  the 
name  of  the  festival  itself,  that  it  was  intended  to 
commemorate  the  introduction  of  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  civilized  life,  which  was  universally 
ascribed  to  Demeter.*  Respecting  the  duration  of 
the  Attic  Thesmophoria,  various  opinions  are  en- 
tertained both  by  ancient  and  modern  writers. 
According  to  Hesychius,'  it  lasted  four  days :  it  has 
been  inferred  from  Aristophanes*  that  it  lasted  for 
five  days.  Such  discrepances  have  undoubtedly 
arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  the  women  spent 
several  days  before  the  commencement  of  the  real 
festival  in  preparations  and  purifications,  during 
which  they  were  especially  bound  to  abstain  from 
sexual  intercourse,  and  for  this  purpose  they  slept 
and  sat  upon  particular  kinds  of  herbs,  which  were 
believed  to  have  a  purifying  effect.1  During  this 
time  the  women  of  each  demos  appointed  two  mar- 
ried women  from  among  themselves  to  conduct  the 
solemnities  (apxclv  'k  r<*  Qea/tofopta*y,  and  their 
husbands,  who  bad  received  a  dowry  amounting  to 
three  talents,  had  to  pay  the  expenses  for  the  so- 
lemnity in  the  form  of  a  liturgy.*  The  festival  it- 
self, which,  according  to  the  most  probable  suppo- 
sition, also  adopted  by  Wellauer,"  lasted  only  for 
three  days,  began  on  the  1 1th  of  Pyanepsion,  which 
day  was  called  uvodoc  or  jtaflodor ,"  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  solemnities  were  opened  by  the 
women  with  a  procession  from  Athens  to  Eleusis. 
In  this  procession  they  carried  on  their  heads  sa- 
cred laws  (vofii/iot  piSXot  or  Gts/tol),  the  introduction 
of  which  was  ascribed  to  Demeter  Oeopofopot,  and 
other  symbols  of  civilized  life."  The  women  spent 
the  night  at  Eleusis.  in  celebrating  the  mysteries  of 
the  goddess."  The  second  day,  called  vnareia,11 
was  a  day  of  mourning,  during  which  the  women  sat 
on  the  ground  around  the  statue  of  Demeter,  and 
took  no  other  food  than  cakes  made  of  sesame  and 
honey  (oipaapovf").  On  this  day  no  meetings  either 
of  the  senate  or  the  people  were  held."  It  was 
probably  in  the  afternoon  of  this  day  that  the  wom- 
en held  a  procession  at  Athens,  in  which  they  walk- 
ed barefooted  behind  a  wagon,  upon  which  baskets 
with  mystical  symbols  were  conveyed  to  the  Thes- 
mophorion."  The  third  day,  called  KaXXiybeia 
from  the  circumstance  that  Demeter  was  invoked 
under  this  name,"  was  a  day  of  merriment  and  rail- 
levy  among  the  women  themselves,  in  commemora- 
tion of  Iambe,  who  was  said  to  have  made  the  god- 

I.  (Meoriiae,  Crac.  Far.,  •.  v.  Qnci'ia.  —  Theaeua,  p.  133. — 
CminJ,  Fut.  Att.,  li.,  p.  330.  —  Idoler,  Hi«t.  Unteraoch.  tuber 
d,o  Artronom.  Beobacht.  (lor  Allan,  p.  383,  Ac.)  —X.  (ap.  Theo- 
djrrt.,Therap.,  1.)—*.  («.,  171.) — 4.  (Diodor.,  ».,  $.)— S.  (a.  ». 
•tplrqQupoioft"*)  —  ••  (Theamoph.,  80.)  — 7.  (ileeych.,  a.  t. 
Kwwpov.— Etrm.  Magn.,  a.  T.  ZxoopJov.  JBlian,  N.  A.,  ix.,S8. 
—  radial,  ad  Theocr.,  iv.,  39.  —  Dioeoor.,  i.,  135.  —  Plin.,  H.  N., 
nd- ,  10.  —  Staph,  Byx.,  a.  t.  MiXirm.)—  8.  (bane.  Da  Ciion. 
hand.,  p.  308,  ad.  Raiaka.)  -  ».  (Id.,  Da  Pyrr.  hand.,  p.  80.)  — 
10.  (Da  Theemoph.,  p.  0.)  — II.  (Hearch.,  a.  t.  "Aw*(.)-lt 
(Schol.  ad  Theocr.,  xir.,  33.)— 13.  (JEn.  Tact.,  Polior.,  4.1  —  14. 
(Athen.,  Tii.,  p.  307.)  —  IS.  (Arietoph.,  Theamoph.,  SS5;  Pax, 
M0.)— It.  (Arialooh.,  Theam., "».)— 17.  (Id.  ib.,  378,  Ac.)  — 1& 
Id.  ib.,  VMS.) 
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less  smile  during  her  grief  Hesychius  roermoas 
i  sacrifice  called  (ii/tia,  which  was  offered  to  the 
goddess  as  an  atonement  for  any  excess  or  error 
which  might  have  been  committed  during  the  sa- 
cred days,  and  this  sacrifice  was  probably  offered 
at  the  close  of  the  third  day. 

There  are  several  other  particulars  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers  as  forming  part  of  the  Thesmopho- 
ria, but  we  are  not  able  to  ascertain  in  what  man- 
ner they  were  connected  with  the  festival,  or  on 
what  day  they  took  place. 

Thesmophoria  were  also  celebrated  in  many  oth- 
er parts  of  Greece,  as  mentioned  above.  The  prin- 
cipal places  where  they  are  mentioned  by  ancient 
authors  are  the  following :  Sparta,  where  the  fes- 
tival lasted  three  days;1  Drymtea  in  Phocis;' 
Thebes  in  Bootia  ;*  Miletus  ;*  Syracuse  ;*  Eretria 
in  Euboea ;'  Delos  ;*  Epbesus  ;•  Agrigentum ;"  and 
other  places.  But  of  their  celebration  in  these 
towns  we  know  no  more  than  a  few  isolated  partic- 
ulars, which  are  mentioned  in  the  passages  referred 
to." 
THESMOS  (6to/i6i  J.  (  Vid.  Nohos,  p.  663.) 
THESMOTHETAI(*eo-/«>0rnM).  ( Vid.  A«chok.) 
THETES  (*7T«c).  In  earlier  times  this  name 
denoted  any  freemen  who  worked  for  hire  (oi  tvna 
Tpo+ijs  dovXeitnrrec ;"  kltv6tpCn>  Svofta  dia  Trivia*  b? 
apyvpiv  dmfovovTuv").  Homer"  speaks  of  d^rff  ti 
tjujit  re,  the  latter  properly  signifying  those  who 
became  slaves  by  captivity.  They  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished not  only  from  all  common  slaves,  but 
also  from  those  persons  who  were  in  the  condition 
of  the  Penests  or  Helots."  The  persons  best 
known  by  the  name  of  tf^ref  are  the  members  of 
the  fourth  or  lowest  class  at  Athens,  according  to 
the  political  division  of  Solon  (B.C.  694).  Among 
other  changes,  he  effected  one  of  great  importa-K  r, 
by  abolishing,  or  at  least  abridging,  the  distinc- 
tions of  caste  or  birth,  and  introducing  in  lieu  of 
them  distinctions  of  property.  He  distributed  the 
people  of  Attica  into  four  classes :  the  first  consist- 
ing of  those  whose  land  afforded  an  annual  income 
of  600  mtdimni  of  dry  produce,  or  nutrcle*  of  liquid, 
hence  called  nevraKooio/iiStftvoL;  the  second  of  those 
whose  annual  profits  were  380;  the  third,  whose 
profits  were  160;  the  fourth  consisting  of  those 
whose  incomes  were  less  than  160.  The  fourth 
class,  comprehending  all  the  poor  and  labouring 
part  of  the  citizens,  were  called  *jrtf.  To  each 
class  were  assigned  certain  rights  and  privileges 
on  the  one  hand,  and  certain  duties  and  liabilities 
on  the  other.  As  to  the  mode  of  taxation,  see  Eis- 
phora.  The  highest  civil  offices  and  military  com- 
mands were  reserved  for  the  members  of  the  first 
class.  The  second  and  third  were  appointed  to 
form  the  national  militia,  the  former  constituting 
the  cavalry,  the  latter  the  heavy-armed  infantry ; 
and  certain  minor  civil  offices  were  open  to  them. 
The  lowest  class  was  exempted  from  all  direct  tax- 
ation, and  also  excluded  from  all  honours  and  dig- 
nities. In  war  they  served  as  light  troops  (i/tXot), 
and,  when  naval  service  was  required,  as  rowers 
in  the  ships.  They,  however,  were  admitted  tn 
vote  in  the  UaXiiala,  or  general  assembly,  where 
magistrates  were  elected,  and  various  other  impor 


1.  (Ariatoph.,  Theam.,  703  ;  Ran.,  390.— Heaven.,  a.  T,  Snfrta 
—Phot.,  Lax.,  p.  307.—  ApoUod.,  i.,  3,  a  1.)  — S.  (Heeroh.,  a.  t 
Tputapaf.)— 3.  (Pane.,  x^  33,  v  8.— Staph.  Btx.,  a.  t.  a^enaa-) 
— 4.  (Pint..  Pelop.,  p.  JHO—Xan.,  Hell., ».,  3,  (  M.)-S.  (Staph 
Btx.,  a.  t.  Mttijrof .-  Diof.  Laart.,  ix.,  4  43.)— 8.  (Athen.,  xi»., 
p.  M7.)-7.  (Plnt.,Qaaat.Or.,p.388,B.,Ac.)-8.  (Athou-.iit, 
p.  100.)-*.  (Strab.,  xiT.,  p.  833.  —  Herod.,  ri,  IS.)— 10.  (Pol 
yra.,  t,  1, 1.)— 11.  (Manraiaa.  One.  Per.,  a.  t.  Qupt+tfia  — 
Wellauer,  Da  Theamoph.,  WratieUv.,  18*0,  Bro.  —  Cntnzer 
Symbol.,  it.,  p.  440,  Ac.— Frailer,  in  Zimmermann'a  Zaitachnft, 
1833,  n.  88 ;  and  in  general,  Wachamath,  Hellen.  AlU  it..  3,  p. 
348,  Ac)— 13.  (Photina,  a.  t.)— 13.  (Pollni,  Onouu,  Hi.,  33.)— 
14.  (Od.,  iv.,  844 ;  XTiii.,  338.)— IS.  (Wachamnth,  ib.  I_  i.,  33S. 
3SS,  333.— ScMmann,  Ant.  Jnr.  Pub.  Br.,  70  ) 
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tant  matters  determined,  though  tne  business  of  the 
assembly  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  senate 
of  Four  Hundred,  and  could  not  be  held  without  its 
authority.  Another  important  privilege  conferred  on 
the  lowest  class  was  the  right  of  sitting  as  dicasts 
in  the  heliastic  court,  for  which  no  farther  qualifi- 
cation was  requisite  than  that  the  parry  should  be 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  possessed  of  his  full  legal 
franchise.  (Vid.  Dicastes.)  Before  the  time  of 
Bolon,  all  judicial  power  was  vested  in  the  superior 
magistrates.  He  first  gave  an  appeal  from  their 
decisions  to  a  court  composed  of  a  large  number 
of  citizens,  which  in  process  of  time  became  the 
regular  tribunal  for  the  hearing  of  all  civil  causes, 
the  superintendence  or  direction  thereof  (fyepovia 
Sucaarnpiov)  being  alone  reserved  to  the  magistrate. 
Such  was  the  political  condition  of  the  lower  class- 
es at  Athens  as  established  by  Solon.  After  his 
lime  a  variety  of  causes  operated  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  lower  classes.  Among  these  we  may 
reckon,  first,  the  reforms  introduced  by  Clisthenes, 
■who  created  the  %uu,  altered  the  tribes,  subdivi- 
led  the  heliastic  court,  broke  the  old  aristocratieal 
connexions,  and  increased  the  number  of  citizens 
by  enfranchising  aliens  and  slaves.  Secondly,  the 
Persian  war  caused  the  downfall  of  many  wealthy 
families,  who  lost  their  possessions  by  the  capture 
and  sacking  of  the  city ;  whereas  the  lower  order 
of  people,  who  served  in  the  fleet,  became  elevated 
by  their  success,  and  rose  in  estimation  by  the  val- 
ue of  the  services  they  had  rendered.  This  led  to 
a  measure  which  is  said  to  have  been  passed  by 
Aristides,  which  enabled  the  poorest  citizen  to  as- 
pire to  the  highest  honours  of  the  state  ;  after 
which,  all  distinction  of  classes  was  gradually  abol- 
ished ;  though  a  certain  fortune  appears  to  have 
been  still  requisite  for  the  office  of  archon,  if  the 
question  asked  at  the  examination  previous  to  his 
admission,  il  rd  rifttifta  ofay  ioriv,  had  not  become 
a  mere  form.1  Trade  and  commerce  increased  the 
number  of  operative  citizens,  brought  large  crowds 
of  seamen  and  idlers  into  the  Piraeus  and  the  city, 
who  turned  their  attention  to  the  public  assemblies, 
where  their  numbers  gave  them  a  preponderance 
in  the  suffrage.  The  attendance  of  the  poorer  peo- 
ple in  the  ecclesia  was  still  farther  encouraged  by 
a  law  which  was  introduced  by  Call  is t rat ua  after 
the  time  of  Pericles,  by  which  every  person  who 
attended  received  a  certain  fee,  first  an  obol,  and 
afterward  raised  to  three  obols,  called  ptoOit  U- 
«Ai7o-Hum*6f.'  The  remuneration  given  to  the  di- 
casts (an  obol  by  the  law  of  Pericles,  but  raised  to 
three  obols  by  Cleon)  had  the  same  effect  as  the 
assembly  fee.  The  whole  power  of  the  state,  judi- 
cial and  administrative,  which  already  resided  in 
the  multitude  in  theory,  soon  came  to  be  exercised 
by  them  in  practice,  when  (besides  their  natural 
love  of  power)  they  were  stimulated  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  performance  of  these  duties  by  the 
prospect  of  immediate  reward.  The  establishment 
of  the  theoric  fund  (vid.  Theobica)  was  another 
measure  of  democratic  tendency,  as  it  helped  to 
maintain  the  idle  poor  at  the  public  expense,  and 
enabled  them  to  interfere  in  state  business.  That 
the  authority  of  the  court  of  Areopagus,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  should  be  di- 
minished, was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  meas- 
ures and  changes  above  mentioned.  To  trace  the 
events,  political  and  moral,  which  ensued  from  the 
democratic  movements  of  the  Athenians,  belongs 
to  history.' 


I.  (Pollux,  Onom,  Tiii.,  68.)— >.  (BOckh,  Staatah.  d«r  Aih,  i., 
tti.)—i.  (Wachamnth,  I.,  li.,  16,  *>,  ISO,  148.  -  Sch6mann,  Da 
Co«.n.,  prat, ».,  xnii.— Aotiu.  Jor.  Pobt  Or.,  174,  143.— Thirl- 
mll.  Hat  of  Onta,  ii.,  p.  37-44. 73. 174 ;  iii.,  p.  67.—  rVckh, 
Staatah,  An.,  l.,  ISO,  177  j  ii,  *8-36.— Haiponal.  anl  *.  iilu, 
•  t.  Qftrtf  aod  5»riit4»  ) 
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The  name  of  dijaaa  was  also  given  to  a  . 
heiress  at  Athens,  whom  the  next  of  kin  was  obli- 
ged to  marry,  or  give  her  a  suitable  portion.  ( Vid. 
Suidas*  and  Epicleru*.) 

THI'ASOS  (tfi'ao-uf )  signifies  any  company  or  as- 
sembly of  persons  met  together  for  a  religious  pur- 
pose, such  as  a  choir  of  bacchanals  or  dancers,  a 
party  met  to  celebrate  a  festival,  &c.  {lepoc  xoP^< 
&vi  row  diuv,  ij  ini  toS  tvSovmpv  •  ri  utipoi(6fievov 
rrAijOof  M  rikti  koX  Ti/ty  OtoC*  Compare  Dioktiu, 
p.  363.)  The  word  appears  to  be  derived  from  trior, 
the  Doric  for  6e6c.  Each  member  of  a  ■diaaoc  was 
called  diaourrK-  In  the  democratic  states  of  Greece 
there  were  religious  associations  called  tilaaot,  who 
clubbed  together,  kept  a  common  fund,  purchased 
land,  Sec.,  for  religious  purposes.'    ( Vid.  Eranos.) 

THCrXOS  (tWAof,  6  and  h  also  called  oki&s)  is 
a  name  which  was  given  to  any  round  building 
which  terminated  at  the  top  in  a  point,  whatever 
might  be  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  used.*  At 
Athens  the  name  was  in  particular  applied  to  the 
new  round  Prytaneum  near  the  senate-house,  which 
should  not  be  confounded  with  the  old  Prytaneum 
at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis.'  It  was  therefore  the 
place  in  which  the  prytanes  took  their  common 
meals  and  offered  their  sacrifices.  It  was  adorned 
with  some  small  silver  statues,*  and  near  it  stood 
the  ten  statues  of  the  Attic  tmiwpoi.  ( Vid.  Epont- 
not,  Prytanrion.) 

Other  Greek  cities  had  likewise  their  public  06 
Xoi :  thus  we  find  that  Polycletus  built  one  of  white 
marble  at  Epidaurus,  the  inside  of  which  was  adorn- 
ed with  paintings  by  Pausias.  It  was  originally 
surrounded  by  columns,  of  which  in  the  days  of 
Pansanias  six  only  were  standing,  and  upon  these 
were  inscribed  the  names  of  such  persons  as  had 
been  cured  of  some  disease  by  Asclepius,  together 
with  the  name  of  the  disease  itself,  and  the  mannei 
in  which  they  had  obtained  their  recovery.* 

THORAX.    {Vid.  LoticA.) 

THO'RIA  LEX.  This  agraria  lex  is  the  subject 
of  a  very  elaborate  essay  by  Rudorff,  "  Das  Acker- 
gesetz  des  Spurius  Thorius,  Zeitschrift,  vol.  x." 

This  lex  was  engraved  on  the  back  part  of  tie 
same  bronze  tablet  which  contained  the  Servilia 
lex  Judiciaria,  and  on  Repetunde.  The  tablet  was 
broken  at  some  unknown  time,  and  the  lower,  which 
was  perhaps  the  largest  part,  is  now  lost.  Seven 
fragments  of  the  upper  part  were  preserved,  which, 
as  the  tablet  is  written  on  both  sides,  make  four- 
teen inscriptions,  which  were  published  by  Fulvius 
Ursinus :  the  first  five  of  the  inscriptions,  as  they 
are  numbered  by  him,  belong  to  the  lex  Thoria,  and 
the  last  seven  to  the  lex  Servilia.  The  largest 
and  most  important  of  the  fragments  are  now  in 
the  Museo  Borbonico.  Their  history  is  traced  and 
their  present  condition  described  by  Rudorff  with 
great  minuteness.  Two  of  the  fragments  were 
copied  by  Sigonius  when  they  were  in  the  Museum 
of  Cardinal  Bembo ;  and  the  copy  of  the  two  frag- 
ments of  the  lex  Thoria,  and  also  the  copy  of  the 
two  fragments  of  the  lex  Servilia,  are  printed  in  the 
work  of  Sigonius,  De  Antiquo  Jure  Populi  Romani, 
Libri  Undecim,  Bononis,  1674. 

The  title  of  this  lex  does  not  appear  from  the 
mutilated  inscription,  but  Rudorff  show*  that  the 
lex  belongs  to  the  period  between  the  consulship 
of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  and  L.  Calpumius  Piso 
Bestia,  B.C.  Ill,  and  that  of  L.  Julius  Ctrsar,  B  C. 
90,  within  which  space  of  twenty-two  years  five 
agrarian  laws  were  enacted,  Bona,  Thoria,  Marcia, 
Apuleia,  and  Titia.    It  farther  appears,  from  com 

1.  (1.  o.)- i.  (Soldaa,  Harpocr.,  and  Heirc-h.,  a.  ».) — 3.  (BOckvi 
Staatah,  Ac,  i,  164.— Schumann,  Ant.  Jor.  PoM.  Cr,  306  )—/ 
(Hnrch.  ami  Suidaa,  a.  t.  6<JAa(.  —  Horn.,  OU.,  tin  ,  441,  440, 
406.)—  4.  (Pan,  i,  5,  ♦  I  i  18,  ♦  It.)  —  «.  tPollui,  Onom.,  to:, 
144.— Damoath,  Da  F»!a.  La*.,  p.  410.)— 7.  (Paua..  ii,  17,  ♦  3a 
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-aring  two  passages  of  Cicero,1  in  which  he  speaks 
of  the  lex  Thoria,  with  the  fragments  of  this  lex 
whose  title  is  lost,  that  the  fragments  are  those  of 
the  lex  Thoria.  Now  the  date  of  the  lex  Thoria  is 
fixed  by  Rudorffat  the  year  of  the  city  643,  or  B.C. 
Ill,  which  is,  consequently,  the  date  of  the  lex  on 
the  bronze  tablet,  thus  identified  with  the  lex  Tho- 
ria. Proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  the  frag- 
mentary lex  was  the  plebiscitum  called  the  lex 
Thoria,  Sigonius  restored  the  beginning  of  it  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  form  of  Roman  plebiscite :  Sp. 
Thorivs .  .  .  F.  Tr.  PI.  Plebem  ivre  rog.  Plebesque 
ivre  scirit  Tribvs  ....  Principvm  fvit  pro  trior  Q. 
Fabivs.  Q.  F.  primvs  scirit. 

The  history  of  this  inscription  is  curious.  It  was 
not  cut  on  the  rough  hack  of  the  bronze  tablet  till 
alter  the  other  side,  which  is  smooth,  had  been  oc- 
cupied by  the  Senilis  lex.  The  Servilia  lex  is  cer- 
tainly not  of  earlier  date  than  the  year  of  the  city 
648,  or  B.C.  106,  and,  consequently,  the  Thoria  could 
not  have  been  cut  on  this  tablet  before  the  year  648. 
It  seems  that  the  tablet  was  large  enough  for  the 
lex  Servilia,  for  which  it  was  intended,  but  much 
too  small  for  the  agrarian  law :  "  consequently,  the 
characters  of  the  agrarian  side  of  the  tablet  are  re- 
markably small,  the  lines  narrow,  the  abbreviations 
numerous,  and  the  chapters  only  separated  by  two 
or  three  points,  whereas  on  the  other  side  the  let- 
ters are  uniform,  large,  and  well  made,  the  lines 
wide,  the  words  written  at  full  length,  and  the  chap- 
ters of  the  lex  separated  by  superscriptions.  Far- 
ther, the  lines  (of  the  Agraria  lex)  are  often  so  ob- 
lique that  they  cross  the  straight  lines  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  which  are  cut  very  deep,  and,  consequent- 
ly, are  visible  on  the  side  on  which  the  agrarian  lex 
is  cut."    (Rudorff.) 

The  subject-matter  of  this  lex  cannot  be  stated 
without  entering  into  detail :  the  whole  is  examined 
by  Rudorff  with  great  care.  The  main  subject  of 
the  lex,  to  which  the  first  eighteen  chapters  or  forty- 
three  lines  refer,  is  the  public  land  in  Italy  as  far  as 
the  rivers  Rubico  and  Macra.  The  second  part  of 
the  lex  begins  with  the  nineteenth  chapter  and  the 
forty-fourth  line,  and  extends  to  the  fiftieth  chapter 
and  the  ninety-sixth  line :  this  part  of  the  lex  re- 
lates to  the  public  and  private  land  in  the  province 
of  Africa.  The  third  and  last  part  of  the  lex,  from 
the  fiftieth  chapter  and  the  ninety-sixth  Une  to  the 
end  of  the  inscription,  relates  to  the  Roman  public 
land  in  the  territory  of  Corinth. 

Rudorff  concludes  that  the  lex  applied  to  other 
land  also,  and  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  Roman 
agrarian  laws  of  the  seventh  century  of  the  city 
related  to  all  the  provinces  of  the  Empire,  of  which 
we  have  an  example  in  the  case  of  the  lex  Servilia 
of  Rullus.  Secondly,  the  fragment  of  the  lex  Tho- 
ria which  is  preserved  is  so  broad  compared  with 
the  height,  that  we  may  conclude  that  the  complete 
tablet  contained  three  times  as  much  as  it  does 
now ;  for  nearly  all  the  bronze  tablets  on  which  Ro- 
man laws  are  cut  are  of  an  oblong  form,  with  the 
height  much  greater  than  their  width.  Of  the  two 
thirds  of  the  tablet  which  it  is  concluded  have  been 
lost,  not  a  trace  has  yet  been  discovered. 

The  essay  of  Rudorff  contains  a  copy  of  the  in- 
scription, with  his  restoration  of  the  passages  that 
are  iefaced.  The  value  of  this  attempt  can  only  be 
estimated  by  an  investigation  as  complete  as  that  of 
the  author. 

•THOS  (tfuf).  "Hardouin,"  remarks  Adams, 
"  upon  the  authority  of  Bochart  and  others,  holds 
the  improbable  opinion  that  the  That  was  the  Papio 
or  Baboon.  Buffon  concludes,  with  greater  prob- 
ability, that  it  was  the  Cant*  attract,  L. ;  he  main- 
tains,howeyerjthatitisnotthesaineastheLu 


tervarius,  although  generally  held  to  be  so.    The 
Lupus  ccrverius  is,  as  he  remarks,  the  same  as  the 
Ckaiu  of  Pliny,  which  is  our  lynx  or  stag- wolf,  no 
character  of  which  agrees  with  the  That."1 
THRANITAI  (Aparinu).    (Kid.  Ships,  p.  993.) 
THRACES.     ( Vid.  Gladiatoees,  p.  477  ) 
♦THRAUPIS  (Qpavnif ),  the  name  of  a  bird  men- 
tioned by  Aristotle,  and  the  same,  probably,  with  ths 
Goldfinch,  or  Fringilla  carduelu.* 

•THRAU'PALUS  (fyxrinraAoc),  a  plant,  either 
the  Viburnum  lantana.  Mealy  Guelder-rose  or  Way- 
faring-tree according  to  Sprengel,  or  the  Viburnum 
opulut,  common  Guelder-rose  or  Water-elder  ac- 
cording to  Stackhouse.' 
•THRIDAX,  the  Lettuce.    (Vid.  Lactoca.) 
•THRIDAC'INE.    (Ktd.  Laotoca.) 
•THRISSA  (■apiaaa),  a  species  offish,  the  Clmpeu 
alota,  or  Shad.    Ausonius  states  that  in  his  time  it 
was  used-only  by  the  lower  ranks  for  food.4 

THRONUS,  the  Greek  dpbvot,  for  which  the 
proper  Latin  term  is  solium,  a  Throne.  This  did 
not  differ  from  a  chair  (tadedpa)  (vid.  Cathedea, 
Sella)  except  in  being  higher,  larger,  and  in  all  re- 
spects more  magnificent.'  On  account  of  its  eleva- 
tion, it  was  always  necessarily  accompanied  by  a 
footstool  (tubicUium,  inroiro&iov,  Att.  ■Hpuvtm,  Jon. 
fyMTWf').  Besides  a  variety  of  ornaments,  espe- 
cially nails  or  studs  of  silver,  bestowed  upon  the 
throne  itself,  it  was  often  covered  with  beautiful  and 
splendid  drapery.'  (Vid.  Tapes.)  The  accompa- 
nying woodcut  shows  two  gilded  thrones,  with 
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cushions  and  drapery,  represented  on  painting* 
found  at  Resina.'  These  were  intended  to  be  the 
thrones  of  Mars  and  Venus,  which  is  expressed  by 
the  helmet  on  the  one  and  the  dove  on  the  other. 

All 'the  greater  gods  were  sometimes  represented 
as  enthroned,  especially  Jupiter,  Juno,  Mars,  Venus, 
Minerva,  Diana,  Ceres,  Cybele,  Neptune,  yEscala- 
pius,  and  Apollo.  This  was  in  imitation  of  the 
practice  adopted  by  mortals,  and  more  particularly 
in  Asia,  as  in  the  case  of  Xerxes*  and  of  the  Par- 
thians."  When  the  sitting  statue  of  the  god  was 
colossal,  the  throne  was,  of  course,  great  in  propor- 
tion, and  consequently  presented  a  very  eligible  field 
for  the  display  of  sculpture  and  painting.  As  early 
as  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  Bathycles  of 
Magnesia  thus  decorated  the  throne  of  the  Amy 
clean  Apollo.  Instead  of  legs,  it  was  sustained 
both  before  and  behind  by  four  statues,  representing 
two  Graces  and  two  Hours.  It  was  elevated  upon 
a  basement  (fladpov).  Being  of  the  size  of  a  con- 
siderable temple,  and  open  all  round  so  that  persons 
might  walk  under  it,  it  was  covered  with  bas-re- 
liefs both  outside  and  inside.  Not  less  than  fifty  oi 
sixty  mythological  subjects  were  thus  displayed  in 
separate  compartments,  besides  many  distinct  fig- 


1.  (Haidooin  ad  Plin.,  riii.,  8*.— Arirtot,  H.  A.,  ii..  It.— M 
ib,  Ti.,  ».— Adama,  Append.,  a.  ».)—«.  (Ariatot.,  H.  A.,  viii 
8.)— S.  (Theophraat.,  H.  P..  iii.,  S.— Id.  ib.,  ir.,  1.— Adama,  An 
pend.,  a.  t.)— 4.  (Ariatot.,  H.  A.,  ii,!*.— Alias,  N.  A.,  vi..« 
—Adam,  Append.,  a.  r.)— *.  (Athen.,  t.,  p.  194,  «.)— 8.  (Ham. 
a,  air.,  S40.— Od.,  i..  III.— Ib.,  i..  J1S.)— 7.  (Horn.,  Od,  u 
150.)— 8.  (Ant.  d*En»l„  L,  tar.  *».)-».  (Pniloatr ,  Invar, ,  &. 
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ctes  placed  about  it*  The  throne  of  the  Olympian 
Jupiter,  the  work  of  Phidias  and  Panenua,  was 
constructed  and  ornamented  in  a  similar  manner, 
but  was  closed  instead  of  being  open  all  round,  and 
consisted  of  the  most  valuable  materials,  viz.,  ivo- 
ry, ebony,  gold,  and  precious  stones.*  As  a  chair 
for  common  use  was  sometimes  made  to  hold  two 
persons,'  and  a  throne  shared  by  two  potentates 
(dt'fpov*),  so  two  divinities  were  sometimes  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  same  throne.'  Besides  those 
belonging  to  the  statues  of  the  gods,  the  thrones 
of  monarchs  were  sometimes  deposited  in  the  tem- 
ples as  Dowabia.' 
The  following  woodcut,  taken  from-a  fictile  vase 


in  the  Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples,  represents  Juno 
seated  on  a  splendid  throne,  which  is  elevated,  like 
those  already  described,  on  a  basement.  She  holds 
in  her  left  hand  a  sceptre,  and  in  her  right  the 
apple,  which  Mercury  is  about  to  convey  to  Paris 
with  a  view  to  the  celebrated  contest  for  beauty  on 
Mount  Ida.  Mercury  is  distinguished  by  his  Tala- 
bia,  his  Cadocbus,  and  his  petasue  thrown  behind 
his  back  and  hanging  by  its  string.  On  the  right 
aide  of  the  throne  is  the  representation  of  a  tigress 
or  panther. 

The  elevated  seat  used  by  a  schoolmaster  was 
called  his  throne.' 

•THUS.      (VtttLlBAHOTUS.) 

*THYA  (Wo,  &via,  &veia),  a  species  of  tree, 
the  timber  of  which  was  fragrant.  "  Botanical 
authorities  agree  in  referring  it  to  the  Arbor  vita ; 
that  is,  either  to  the  Thya  aphylla  according  to 
Stackhouse,  or  the  TAya  articulata  according  to 
Sprengel.    Most  probably  it  is  the  6Vov  of  Homer."' 

THYITES  LAPIS.  "Galen,"  says  Adams, 
"describes  the  Thyites  of  Dioscorides  as  being  of  a 
greenish  colour,  like  jasper.  It  would  appear  that  it 
was  a  variety  of  turquoise,  but  not  the  kind  in  com- 
mon use.  It  is  the  eallais  of  Pliny,  and  hence  the 
turquoise  is  called  by  Fisher  and  Jameson  caUaUe."' 

•THYMALLUS  (#v/«rtAoc),  a  species  of  fish,  the 
Saltno  Thymallus,  L.,  called  in  English  the  Grayling 
»r  Umber.  "  The  Umbra  of  Ausonius  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  a  variety  of  it  Artedi  makes  the 
H/taXXoc  to  have  been  a  species  of  Cortgenus ;  but 
the  learned  writer  of  the  article  on  Ichthyology  in 
the  Encyclopedie  Methodique,  and  Schneider,  in  his 
commentary  on  Julian,  rank  it  as  a  species  of  Salm- 
on. Daniell  says  that  the  name  ThymaUus  is  given 
to  this  fish  on  account  of  an  imaginary  scent  pro- 
ceeding from  it,  resembling  thyme,  and  that  it  is 


1.  (Pu»,  iii.,  18,  i  *-l»,  4  4.— Hero,  Ant.  Anfrtta,  i,  p.  ]- 
1H.)-J.  (Puu-f,  11,  4  »-«.>-*.  (Hon.,  n.,  Iii,  4J4.-Od, 
svn,U0.)— 4.  (Doraap.Atben.,i,p.l7,/.)— £.  <rui,Tm,17, 
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417.)— 8.  (Theochraet,  B.  P.,  i ,».— U.  »b,  iii,  4.)— «.  (Dio*. 
oor,  t.,  1S4.— Plm,  O.  N,  rami,  68— Ada—,  Append,  a,  ».) 


more  appropriately  called  Umbra,  from  its  being  so 
swift  in  summer  as  to  disappeai  like  a  passing 
shadow."1 

•THYMBRA  (di/Opa),  a  plant.  "Stackhouse 
seems  to  be  the  only  authority  who  refers  it  to  the 
Thymbra  capitata ;  all  the  others  are  satisfied  that  it 
is  the  Satureia  Thymbra,  or  Savory.  Aristophanes 
alludes  to  the  use  of  savory  as  a  condiment."* 

•THYMELiEA  (fv/ulaia).  "Modern  botanists," 
says  Adams,  "  by  a  frequent  change  of  names,  have 
occasioned  some  difficulty  in  determining  accurate- 
ly to  which  genus  and  species  the  dvfulMa  is  to  be 
referred.  It  was  most  probably  the  Daphne  Cnidium, 
or  Flax-leaved  Daphne.  Botanists  call  this  tribe 
of  plants  Thymeletc.  The  fruit  of  the  QvpitXala  is 
usually  named  k6kkoc  Kvuhor."* 
THYM-ELE  {^v/UXn)-  ( Vid-  Tbbatbdm,  p.  968. 
•THYMUS  (iW/uoc),  the  Thymus  vulgaris,  or  Com 
mon  Garden  Thyme,  according  to  most  authorities 
Matthiolus  alone  suggests  that  it  is  the  Thymus 
Creticus,  which  is  the  Satureia  capitata,  L* 

•THYNNUS  (Wwoc),  a  fish,  the  Scomber  Thyn- 
nus,  L.,  Spanish  Mackerel,  Albicore,  or  Tunny-fish. 
According  to  Coray,  its  French  name  is  Thorr 
"  The  tunny  is  one  of  the  largest  sea  fishes.  Aris- 
totle speaks  of  an  old  individual  which  weighed  fif- 
teen talents,  or  twelve  hundred  pounds,  and  which 
measured  two  cubits  and  a  palm  from  one  point  to 
another  of  the  caudal  fin.  This  measure,  too,  is  a 
correction  of  Gaza's  in  his  first  editions,  and  after 
Pliny.  The  majority  of  the  manuscripts  of  Aris 
totle  say  five  cubits,  and  Hardouin,  always  prone  to 
paradox,  believed  that  it  was  Pliny  who  ought  to 
have  been  corrected.  Five  cubits  for  this  part 
would  give  a  length  of  at  least  twenty  or  twenty- 
two  feet  for  the  entire  fish.  The  fishery  of  the 
tunny  dates  from  the  highest  antiquity.  Eulhyde- 
mus  even  attributes  some  verses  to  Hesiod,  in  which 
he  describes  the  trade  and  exportation  of  it.  Bui 
Athenteus,  who  quotes  them,  proves,  at  the  same 
time,  that  they  must  of  necessity  have  been  the 
production  of  a  much  later  poet.  It  was  more  es- 
pecially at  the  two  extremities  of  the  Mediterrane- 
an, at  the  places  where  this  sea  contracts  its  chan- 
nel, and  where  the  migratory  fishes  are  forced  to 
come  more  closely  in  contact  with  each  other,  thai 
the  largest  tunny-fisheries  took  place.  In  the  East, 
the  Black  Sea  presented  these  fish  with  an  abundant 
degree  of  aliment,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of 
rivers  which  run  into  it.  They  repaired  thither  i* 
crowds  in  the  spring-time  for  the  purpose  of  spawn- 
ing, and  Aristotle  even  believed  that  they  did  not 
multiply  elsewhere.  They  remained  there  during 
the  summer,  and  it  was  on  their  passage  to  the 
Bosporus  that  such  rich  captures  were  made  of 
them.  According  to  the  very  detailed  account  of 
Strabo,  their  reproduction  took  place  in  the  Palua 
Mteotis.  They  followed  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  first  were  taken  at  Trebizonde  and  Pharna- 
cia ;  but  they  were  then  but  small.  At  Sinope  they 
had  already  attained  a  size  large  enough  for  salting ; 
and  that  town,  built  upon  an  isthmus,  and  admira- 
bly situated  for  this  fishery,  derived  immense  profits 
from  it.  But  it  was  more  especially  the  city  of 
Byzantium  that  was  enriched  by  this  fish.  To* 
shoals  of  them  that  entered  into  the  Bosporus,  near 
Chalcedon,  met  with  a  white  rock  which  terrified 
them,  and  induced  them  to  turn  on  the  side  of  By- 
zantium, and  to  enter  into  the  bay  which  now  forms 
the  port  of  Constantinople.  This  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  fish  still  arrives  at  Constantinople  at  the 
present  day,  as  m  the  time  of  the  ancients.    Gyllius 


1.  (.Slim,  N.  A,  xif..  13.—  Id.  ».,  iii,  40.  —Dwell,  Ratal 
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speaks  of  them  in  terms  well  calculated  to  excite 
astonishment.  The  tunny-fishery  was  still  more 
ancient  in  the  West.  The  Phoenicians  had  estab- 
lished it  very  early  on  the  coasts  of  Spain,  and 
orosecuted  it  with  great  activity,  both  without  and 
within  the  columns  of  Hercules.  Accordingly,  we 
Ind  the  tunny  appear  on  the  Phoenician  medals  of 
Cadiz  and  Carteia.  From  that  period  this  species 
of  industry  was  extended  and  perpetuated  along 
these  coasts.  The  salted  preparations  of  fish  of 
Spain,  as  well  as  of  Sardinia,  were  considered  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans  as  much  more  tender  and 
of  a  more  agreeable  flavour  than  those  of  Byzanti- 
um. These  preparations,  too,  sold  at  a  higher  price. 
Their  savoury  quality  was  attributed  to  the  quantity 
jf  acorns  which  fell  from  a  small  species  of  oak 
very  common  on  these  coasts ;  and  the  people  were 
led  to  believe  that  it  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
itself  that  the  oaks  grew  which  produced  these 
scorns,  but  which,  in  aU  probability,  are  nothing  but 
fucus.  The  tunnies  which  removed  farther  towards 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  became  more  and  more  thin, 
because  they  no  longer  found  this  sort  of  aliment. 
Strabo,  in  his  Geography,  carefully  marks  the  places 
where  men  were  stationed  to  give  notice  of  the  arri- 
val of  these  fish,  in  the  very  same  manner  as  is  done 
in  our  own  times.  These  stations  were  called  #w- 
oaitoircia,  'look-out  places  for  tunnies.'  .The  fish- 
ery was  carried  on  very  nearly  in  the  same  way  as 
in  our  days.  The  description  given  us  by  Julian  of 
that  which  took  place  along  the  coasts  of  the  Eux- 
ine  entirely  resembles  what  is  reported  hy  Duhamel 
jf  the  tunny-fishery  as  practised  at  Collioure.  Par- 
ticular names  were  given  to  the  tunnies  of  different 
iges.  The  Scordyla,  or,  as  it  was  called  at  Byzan- 
tium, Auxis,  was  the  young  tunny,  when  it  first  is- 
sued from  the  Euxine  Sea  in  autumn.  The  Pda- 
myt  was  the  tunny  in  a  more  advanced  age,  when 
it  returned  to  that  sea  in  the  spring.  The  very 
large  tunnies  bore  the  name  of  Orycui,  and  there 
were  some  so  gigantic  as  to  have  been  ranged 
among  the  cetacea.  These  large  mycni,  according 
to  Dorinn  in  Athenteus,  were  considered  to  come 
from  the  ocean.  This  was  the  reason  why  there 
were  more  of  them  near  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  in 
the  Tuscan  Sea,  and  it  was  supposed  that  they  did 
not  return  into  the  more  Eastern  seas.  In  modern 
times,  the  tunny-fishery,  without  having  diminished 
in  product,  is  almost  concentrated  in  the  interior  of 
the  Mediterranean.  It  is  no  longer  carried  on  upon 
a  grand  scale  at  Constantinople,  nor  on  the  Black 
Sea,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Turks  in  those 
fine  countries.  The  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Spain, 
without  the  Straits,  were  supported  for  a  longer 
time.  Those  of  Conil,  near  Cadiz,  and  of  the  cas- 
tle of  Sara,  near  Cape  Spartel,  were  particularly 
celebrated,  and  produced  great  revenues  to  the 
Dukes  of  Medina  and  Sidonia,  their  privileged  pro- 
prietors. More  than  five  hundred  men  were  em- 
ployed in  them ;  but  they  are  now  fallen  into  decay, 
partly  through  bad  management,  and  partly,  as  is 
said,  because  the  earthquake,  which  destroyed  Lis- 
bon in  1766,  has  changed  the  nature  of  the  coast, 
and  determined  the  tunnies  to  seek  in  preference 
the  shores  of  Africa.  At  the  present  day,  it  is  in 
Catalonia,  in  Provence,  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Li- 
guria,  that  this  fishery  is  most  actively  carried  on, 
and  yields  the  most  abundant  results."1 

THYRSUS  (iWpoor),  a  pole  carried  by  Bacchus, 
and  by  Satyrs,  Msenades,  and  others  who  engaged 
in  Bacchic  festivities  and  rites.*  (Vid.  Diontsia, 
p.  363.)  It  was  sometimes  terminated  by  the  apple 
of  the  pine  or  fir-cone  (Kuvo+opof),  that  tree  (ittiiai) 
being  dedicated  to  Bacchus  in  consequence  of  the 


I.  (Griffith's  Carter,  rol.  i.,  p.  335,  Ac.)— S.  (Athen,,  iit.,  p. 
J3I,«.— Veil.  Patera.,  ii.,  6J.)— 3.  (Bronok.  Anal.,  i..  4S1.) 
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use  of  the  turpentine  which  flowed  from  it,  and  also 
of  its  cones  in  making  wine.1  The  monuments  oi 
ancient  art,  however,  most  commonly  exhibit,  in- 
stead of  the  pineapple,  a  bunch  of  vine  or  ivy  leaves,1 
with  grapes  or  berries,  arranged  into  the  form  of  a 
cone.    The  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  a  marbk 


ornament,1  shows  the  head  of  a  thyrsus  compos  d 
of  the  leaves  and  berries  of  the  ivy,  and  surrounded 
by  acanthus-leaves.  Very  frequently,  also,  a  white 
fillet  was  tied  to  the  pole  just  below  the  head,  in 
the  manner  represented  in  the  woodcut  on  p.  96, 
where  each  of  the  figures  holds  a  thyrsus  in  her 
hand.  See  also  the  woodcut  to  Funambulub.*  (Vid. 
Inbtita.)  The  fabulous  history  of  Bacchus  re- 
lates that  he  converted  the  thyrsi  carried  by  himself 
and  his  followers  into  dangerous  weapons,  by  con- 
cealing an  iron  point  in  the  head  of  leaves.*  Hence 
his  thyrsus  is  called  "  a  spear  enveloped  in  vine- 
leaves,"*  and  its  point  was  thought  to  incite  to 
madness.' 

.  TIA'RA  or  TIA'RAS  (rtapa  or  napaf,  Alt.  nip. 
6aaia*),  a  hat  with  a  large  high  crown.  This  was 
the  headdress  which  characterized  the  northwest- 
ern Asiatics,  and  more  especially  the  Armenians,1 
the  Parthians,  and  the  Persians,"  as  distinguished 


from  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  whose  hats  fitted  tno 


1.  (Walpolet  Memoira,  vol.  i.,  p.  M5.>— S.  (Grid,  Met.,  iL, 
17, *8.— Propert.,  iii.,  3,  35.)— 3.  (Man.  Matth.,  ii.,  tab.  86.)— 
4.  (Statim,  Theb.,  Tii.,  644.)- S.  (Diod.  Sic,  iii.,  M.— Id.,  it., 
4.— Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  19.)— «.  (Orid,  Met.,  iii.,  667.1—7.  (Hot., 
Carat.,  ii.,  IV,  8.— Grid,  Amor.,  iii.,  1,  S3.— Id.  ib.,  iii.,  IS,  17.— 
Id.,  Triit,,  ir.,  i.,  43. — Brunck,  AnaL,  iii.,  901. — Crph.,  Hymn., 
xlr.,  6.— Id.,  1.,  8.)— 8.  (Mdrie,  •.  v.— Henxl.,  v..  49.— Id  ,  rii., 
64.— Aristoph.,  Area,  487.)— 9.  (Xon.,  Cyr™.,  i.,  v  13.— Soetoa, 
Nero,  13.)— 10.  (Herod.,  iii.,  11  — Philoatr.  Sen.,  Iduij.,  ii  31  - 
PlauU  Pen.,  jr.,  *,  S.) 
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'lead,  or  had  only  a  low  crown.  The  Mysian  hat, 
or  "  Phrygian  bonnet,"  as  it  is  now  called  (vid.  Pi- 
Liur»,  p.  778),  was  a  kind  of  tiara,'  formed  with 
lappets  to  be  tied  under  the  chin,'  and  dyed  purple.' 

The  King  of  Persia  wore  an  erect  tiara,  while 
those  of  his  subjects  were  soft  and  flexible,  falling 
on  one  side.'  He  was  also  distinguished  by  the 
splendid  colours  of  his  tiara,*  and  by  a  Diadbma 
which  encircled  it,  and  which  was  variegated  with 
white  spots  upon  a  blue  ground.  The  Persian  name 
i»r  this  regal  headdress  was  cidaris*  (xiiapic  or  xlra- 
utf').  The  preceding  woodcut  shows  the  cidaris  cs 
represented  on  a  gem  in  the  Royal  Cabinet  at  Paris, 
and  supposed  by  (Jaylus  to  be  worn  by  a  sovereign 
of  Armenia.'  From  a  very  remote  period*  down  to 
the  present  day,  the  tiara  of  the  King  of  Persia  has 
been  commonly  adorned  with  gold  and  jewelry. 

TIBIA  (aiTioe),  a  Pipe,  the  commonest  musical 
instrument  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  was 
'very  frequently  a  hollow  cane  perforated  with  holes 
in  the  proper  places."  In  other  instances  it  was 
made  of  some  kind  of  wood,  especially  box,  ar.J 
was  bored  with  a  gimlet  (lerebrato  buzon).  The 
Phoenicians  used  a  pipe,  called  gingrus  or  aitec 
ytyypatvoc,  which  did  not  exceed  a  span  in  length, 
and  was  made  of  a  small  reed  or  straw."  The  use 
of  the  same  variety  in  Egypt  is  proved  by  specimens 
in  the  British  Museum,  which  were  discovered  in 
,111  Egyptian  tomb. 

When  a  single  pipe  was  used  by  itself,  the  per- 
former upon  it,  as  well  as  the  instrument,  was  call- 
ed monaulos,1*  fiitavXoe.1'  Thus  used,  it  was  much 
in  fashion  at  Alexandrea."  When  its  size  became 
considerable,  and  it  was  both  strengthened  and 
adorned  by  the  addition  of  metallic  or  ivory  rings," 
it  most  have  been  comparable  to  the  flageolet,  or 
even  to  the  clarionet  of  modern  times.  Among  the 
varieties  of  the  single  pipe,  the  most  remarkable 
were  the  bagpipe,  the  performer  on  which  was 
called  utricularius"  or  uOKaiXqc,1*  and  the  aiXAc  irAo- 
riof  or  TtXayCav'kQs,"  which,  as  its  name  implies, 
had  a  mouthpiece  inserted  into  it  at  right  angles. 
Its  form  is  shown  in  a  restored  terminal  statue  of 
Pan  in  the  Townley  collection  of  the  British  Muse- 
um. Pan  was  the  reputed  inventor  of  this  kind  of 
tibia,**  as  well  as  of  the  fistula  or  Stkiicx. 

But  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  much 
more  usual  to  play  on  two  pipes  at  the  same  time. 
Hence  a  performance  on  this  instrument  (tibicini- 
um"),  even  when  executed  by  a  single  person,  was 
called  cancrc  or  canlare  tibtis.n  This  act  is  exhibit- 
ed in  very  numerous  works  of  ancient  art,  and  often 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  manifest  that  the  two 
pipes  were  perfectly  distinct,  and  not  connected,  as 
some  have  supposed,  by  a  common  mouthpiece. 
We  see  this  more  especially  in  two  beautiful  paint- 
ings, which  were  found  at  Resina  and  Civita  Vec- 
chia,  and  which  represent  Marsyas  teaching  the 
young  Olympus  to  play  on  the  double  pipe."  The 
tibia:  fares  in  the  British  Museum,  which  were  found 
with  a  lyre  in  a  tomb  at  Athens,  appear  to  be  of  ce- 
dar.   Their  length  is  about  15  inches.    Each  of 

I.  (YiTg.,  Ma.,  vii.,  947. — Serrraa  Ml  loo. — Sen.,  Threat.,  It., 
1,  40,  41.-Fliilu.tr.  Jan.,  Imag.,  8>— 3.  (Jut.,  Ti.,  916.— Val. 
fits.,  Ti.,700.)— *.  (Ond,Met.,  ii.,181.)— I.  (Ilarod.,  tu.,  61.— 
Xen.,  A  nan.,  ii.,  5,  $  93.  —  Id.,  Cjrop.,  Till.,  3,  4  13.  —  Schol.  in 
Arietoph  ,  1.  c.)— 3.  (Themiat.,  Oral.,  4,  p.  3D,  c;  34,  p.  308,  e.) 
—8.  (Curt.,  Hi.,  8.)— 7.  (Strain,  xi..  It,  t 9.— Pollox,  vii.,  4  96.) 
—8.  (Recoeild  Ant.,  t.  ii.,  p.  134.)— 8.  (^Eaohrl.,  Para.,  608.)— 
10.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  XTi.,  38,  a.  86.— Athea.,  it.,  p.  183.)— 11.  (Oiid, 
Fiat.,  ri.,  897.)— 13.  (Athen.,  hr.,  p.  174,  /.— Featoe,  a.  r.  Oin- 
frator.)— 13.  (Malt.,  xi».,  84.)— i4.  (Brae/*,  Anal.,  i..  484.)— 
I*.  (Athan-  i».,  p.  174,  ».)— 18.  (Hor.,  Epiet.  ad  Pia.,  S03-30J. 
— Prapatt.,  ir.,  8,  80— 17.  (Snaton,  Nero,  54.)— 18.  (Onomaat.) 
■-19.  (Theocr.,  xx.,  39. — Longne,  i.,  3. — Heliod.,  Jl.thiop.,  v.— 
Alias.  H.  A.,  ri.,  19.— Eaauth.  in  Ham.,  11..  xriii.,  495.)— 30. 
(B.oo.'iii.,  7.)— SI.  (Gall.,  it.,  IS.)— 3*.  (Gall.,  it.,  17.— C.  Nap., 
it.,  3,  «  1.) — 33.  (Ant.  d'Ercolan.,  i.,  Ut.  9 ;  iii.,  Ut.  19.— Com- 
pare Pane,  x.,  30,  v  5.) 


them  had  a  separate  mouthpiece  (yWZootc),  »»&,  bo 
sides  the  bole  at  the  end,  it  has  five  holes  a  i'ng  the 
top  and  one  underneath.  The  circumstance  oi 
these  three  instruments  being  fot.nd  together  is  in 
accordance  with  the  fact  that  they  are  very  com- 
monly mentioned  together  by  ancient  authors ;'  and 
the  reason  of  this  was,  that  performances  on  the 
double  pipe  were  very  frequently  accompanied  by 
the  music  of  the  lyre.*  The  mouthpieces  of  the  two 
pipes  often  passed  through  a  Caphtbum.  (Vid 
Pbokbbu.)    (See  woodcut,  p.  454.) 

Three  different  kinds  of  pipes  were  originally 
used  to  produce  music  in  the  Dorian,  Phrygian,  and 
Lydian  modes.  (Vid.  Music,  p.  648.)  About  lh« 
third  century  B.C.,  Pronomus,  the  Theban,  invented 
adjustments  (dp/ioviai)  by  which  the  same  set  of 
pipes  might  be  fitted  to  all  the  modes.'  In  what 
these  adjustments  consisted  we  are  not  clearly  in- 
formed. Probably  stopples  or  plugs  (6tyoi)  were 
used  for  this  purpose.  (Vid.  Adlos.)  It  appears 
also  that,  to  produce  the  Phrygian  mode,  the  pipe 
had  only  two  holes  above  (biforis*),  and  that  it  ter- 
minated in  a  born  bending  upward.*  It  thus  ap- 
proached to  the  nature  of  a  trumpet,  and  produced 
slow,  grave,  and  solemn  tunes.  The  Lydian  mode 
was  much  quicker,  and  more  varied  and  animating. 
Horace  mentions  "Lydian  pipes"  as  a  proper  ac- 
companiment when  he  is  celebrating  the  praise  of 
ancient  heroes  *  The  Lydians  themselves  used  this 
instrument  in  leading  their  troops  to  battle;  and 
the  pipes  employed  for  the  purpose  are  distinguished 
by  Herodotus'  as  "  male  and  female,"  i.  «.,  proba- 
bly bass  and  treble,  corresponding  to  the  ordinary 
sexual  difference  in  the  human  voice.  The  corre- 
sponding Latin  terms  are  tibia  dextra  and  sinistra 
(Una*) :  the  respective  instruments  are  supposed  to 
have  been  so  called,  because  the  former  was  more 
properly  held  in  the  right  band,  and  the  latter  in  the 
left.  The  "  tibia  dextra"  was  used  to  lead  or  com- 
mence a  piece  of  music,  and  the  "sinistra"  folio  wen 
it  as  an  accompaniment.  Hence  the  former  was 
called  incentiva,  the  latter  tuecentiva.'  The  come- 
dies of  Terence  having  been  accompanied  by  the 
pipe,  the  following  notices  are  prefixed  to  explain 
the  kind  of  music  appropriate  to  each  :  tibiit  paribus, 
t.  «.,  with  pipes  in  the  same  mode ;  lib.  imparibus, 
pipes  in  different  modes;  lib.  duabus  dextris,  two 
pipes  of  low  pitch ;  tib.  par.  dextrit  et  sinistris,  pipes 
in  the  same  mode,  and  of  both  low  and  high  pitch. 

The  use  of  the  pipe  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans was  threefold,  viz.,  at  sacrifices  (tibia  sacrifi- 
ce), entertainments  (ludicra?*  woodcut,  p.  276),  and 
funerals"  (see  p.  650).  1.  A  sacrifice  was  common- 
ly attended  by  a  piper  (tibken;1*  woodcut,  p.  897), 
who  partook  of  the  food  offered,  so  that  "  to  live  - 
like  a  piper"  became  a  proverb  applied  to  those  who 
maintained  themselves  at  the  expense  of  other  peo- 
ple." The  worshippers  of  Bacchus,,4and  still  more 
of  Cybele,  used  the  Phrygian  pipe,  the  music  (if 
which  was  on  this  account  denominated  rd  Mrirptiov 
affai/ta.u  2.  At  public  entertainments  the  liiicincs 
wore  tunics  reaching  down  to  their  feet,"  as  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  woodcut  at  p.  240.  In  conformity 
with  the  use  of  this  kind  of  music  at  public  festivals, 
a  band  of  tibicines  preceded  a  Roman  general  when 
he  triumphed."  3.  The  gravity  and  tolemnity  of 
the  Phrygian  pipes,  which  adapted  them  to  the  wor 
ship  of  Cybele,  also  caused  them  to  be  used  at  fu- 


1.  (Find.,  01.,  iii.,  9;  xi.,  97,  98.— lath.,  it.,  30,  ed.  BOckb.-  - 
I  Cor.,  jut.,  7.)— 3.  (Hor.,  Epixl.,  ix.,  5.1—3.  (Paoa.,  ii„  13,  » 
4.— Athan.,  xir.,  p.  831,  c.)— 4.  (Vjrg.,  Ma.,  it.,  817-030.)— 4. 
(Titrall.,  ii.,  1.86.  —  OTid,  Met.,  iii.,  533.)  —  6.  (Cairo.,  it.,  IS, 
30.)— 7.  (i.,  17.)— 8.  (Plin.,  1.  c.)— 0.  (Vairo,  De  Ks  Roat.,  i., 
3.)— 10.  (Plin.,  1.  c)— II.  (OTid,  Faat.,  ti.,  657.)—  1%.  (Vara* 
De  Re  Roat.,  iii.,  17.)— 13.  (Sniclna,  a.  t.  AiXanJj.— Anitoph., 
Paz,  953.)— 14.  (Virg.,  Ma.,  xi.,  737.)— 13.  (Paoa.,  x.,  30,  t  ».I 
—16.  (OTid,  Faat.,  ti.,  666.)— 17.  (Florae,  ii.,  3.) 
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serais.1  The  pipe  was  the  instrument  principally 
ased  to  regulate  the  dance  (vid.  Saltatio),  whether 
at  sacrifices,  festivals,  or  private  occasions  in  do- 
mestic life ;'  by  means  of  it,  also,  the  rowers  kept 
time  in  a  trireme.* 

Notwithstanding  the  established  use  of  the  pipe 
for  these  important  purposes,  it  was  regarded,  more 
especially  by  the  Athenians,  as  an  inelegant  instru- 
ment, greatly  inferior  to  the  lyre.4  Horace,  how- 
ever, represents  Clio  as  performing,  according  to 
circumstances,  .either  on  the  lyre  or  the  pipe ;'  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  pipe  was  by  no  means  confined 
anciently,  as  it  is  with  us,  to  the  male  sex,  bat  that 
aUnr/Met,  or  female  tibieines,  were  very  common.* 
The  Thebans  always  esteemed  this  instrument,  and 
excelled  greatly  in  the  use  of  it.7 

TIBI'CEN.    (Kid.  Tibia.) 

T,GNI  IMMITTENDI  SERVITUS.    ( Vid.  Sib- 

TITOTBB,   p.  878.) 

•TIGRIS  (riyptc),  the  Tiger,  or  Felts  Tigris,  L. 
"  The  Greeks  would  appear  to  have  got  acquainted 
with  the  tiger  during  Alexander's  expedition  into 
Asia,  for  it  is  first  mentioned  by  Aristotle.  Accord- 
ing to  Varro,  the  word  is  borrowed  from  the  Arme- 
nian language,  and  signifies  an  arrow  or  a  rapid 
river."* 

•TIKTOI  AI6'OI  (r«rw  Xi8ot),  Prolific  Stones. 
"By  prolific  or  pregnant  stones,"  says  Adams, 
"  were  meant  stones  containing  a  nucleus  within, 
such  as  the  eagle-stone.  ( Vid.  Abtitbs.)  Dioscor- 
ides  describes  it  thus  :  aerlT^c  Xidoc  cif  hipov  ryxv- 
uuv  Xi6ov  iiruoxuv.  These  stones  were  at  one  time 
famous  foT  their  reputed  powers  in  aiding  delivery, 
preventing  abortions,  &c. ;  but  this  superstitious  be- 
lief appears  to  have  been  of  later  origin  than  the 
age  of  Theuphrastus.'" 

•TIL'IA.    (Vid.  Prilyba.) 

TIMEMA  (rlftn/ia).  The  penalty  imposed  in  a 
court  of  criminal  justice  at  Athens,  and  also  the 
damages  awarded  in  a  civil  action,  received  the 
jdine  ofTifa/fia,  because  they  were  estimated  or  as- 
sessed according  to  the  injury  which  the  public  or 
the  individual  might  respectively  have  Sustained. 
The  penalty  was  either  fixed  by  the  judge,  or  mere- 
ly declared  by  him  according  to  some  estimate  made 
before  the  cause  came  into  court.  In  the  first  case 
the  trial  was  called  iyim  rtfairic,  in  the  secoud 
case,  ayuv  ixifuiroc,  a  distinction  which  applies  to 
civil  as  well  as  to  criminal  trials. 

It  is  obvious  that,  on  a  criminal  charge,  two  in- 
quiries have  to  be  made :  first,  whether  the  defend- 
ant is  guilty ;  secondly,  if  he  be  found  guilty,  what 
punishment  ought  to  be  inflicted  upon  him.  It  may 
be  advisable  to  leave  the  punishment  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  judge,  or  it  may  not.  In  some  cases  the 
Athenian  lawgiver  thought  that  the  judge  ought  to 
have  no  discretion.  Thus,  in  cases  of  murder  and 
high  treason,  sentence  of  death  was  imposed  by  the 
law  and  only  pronounced  by  the  judge  (rid.  Phonos, 
Pbodosia),  and  in  many  other  cases  the  punishment 
was  likewise  fixed  by  the  law.  But  where  the  ex- 
act nature  of  the  offence  could  not  be  foreseen  by 
the  lawgiver,  or  it  might  so  far  vary  in  its  character 
and  circumstances  as  to  admit  of  many  degrees  of 
culpability,  it  might  be  desirable  or  even  necessary 
to  leave  the  punishment  to  the  discretion  of  the 
judge.  The  law  then  directed  that  the  same  court 
which  passed  sentence  on  the  culprit  should  forth- 
with impose  the  penalty  which  his  crime  deserved. 


1.  tStatine,  Theb.,  ti,  1*0.— Compare  JoMph.,  B.  J.,  lit.,  8, 
S.— St.  Metth,  ix.,  *».)—».  (Herod.,  Ti.,  199.1—3.  (Max.  Tjrr., 
IS.)— 4.  (Plutarch,  Aloib.,  p.  Ml.— Gel).,  N.  A.,  xt.,  17.— Arittot., 
Polit.,  »iii,  »■) — 8.  (Cam.,  i.,  It,  *.— Compare  Philoat.  8en., 
Imar,  ii..  5.)— «.  (Xen,  Symp.,  ii.,  1.— Hot.,  Epiit.,  i.,  14,  SJ.) 
— 7.  (Aathol,  ed.  Jacrba,  ii.,  «M.)— 8.  (Ariilot.,  H.  A.,  riii.,  S7. 
— Adann,  Append.,  ■.  t.)— 9.  iTheophr.,  De  Lapid,  c.  xi.— Ad- 
aiu».  Append,  a.  ».) 
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Thus,  i.  the  vd/toc  Mpeoe,'  it  is  enacted :  Srom  «t 
tcarayvQ  i/  faiaia,  rtfidru  rrepl  avroi  napaxpnfh 
6rov  uv  oify  if  toe  chat  waOtiv  $  bmrrloat,  where 
arorlaai  refers  to  pecuniary  penalties,  iraSetv  to  any 
other  sort  of  penalty,  as  death,  imprisonment,  Ac. 
Sometimes  a  special  provision  was  made  as  to  the 
means  of  enforcing  the  punishment ;  as  in  the  law 
last  cited,  and  also  in  the  laws  in  Demosthenes,*  it 
is  declared  that,  if  a  fine  be  Tnpoecd,  the  party  shall 
be  imprisoned  until  it  is  paid. 

In  civil  causes,  the  sertence  by  which  the  court 
awarded  redress  to  the  injured  party  would  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  his  complaint.  Where 
he  sought  to  recover  an  estate  in  land,  or  a  house, 
or  any  specific  thing,  as  a  ring,  a  horse,  a  slave,  no- 
thing farther  was  required  than  to  determine  to 
whom  the  estate,  the  house,  or  the  thing  demand- 
ed, of  right  belonged.  (Vid.  Hbbbs,  Gbbbk;  OIKI- 
AS  AIKH.)  The  same  would  be  the  case  in  an  ac- 
tion of  debt,  xptovc  6Ui),  where  a  certain  sum  was 
demanded ;  as,  for  instance,  where  the  plaintiff  had 
lent  a  sum  of  money  to  the  defendant,  and  at  the 
trial  no  question  was  made  as  to  the  amount,  but 
the  dispute  was  whether  it  was  a  loan  or  a  gift,  or 
whether  it  had  been  paid  or  not.  So,  in  an  action 
for  breach  of  contract,  if,  by  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract, a  certain  penally  had  been  attached  to  its  vi- 
olation, it  would  be  unnecessary  to  have  an  inquiry 
of  damages,  they  being  already  liquidated  by  the 
act  of  the  parties  themselves.*  In  these  and  many 
other  similar  cases  the  trial  was  Mfufnt.  On  the 
other  hand,  wherever  the  damages  were  in  their 
nature  unliquidated,  and  no  provision  had  been  made 
concerning  them  either  by  the  law  or  by  the  agree- 
ment of  the  parties,  they  were  to  be  assessed  by  the 
dicasts. 

The  following  was  the  course  of  proceeding  :j 
the  Ttfitirol  uyuvtc . 

Let  us  suppose  that  on  a  criminal  prosecution  the 
defendant  had  been  found  guilty.  The  superintend- 
ing magistrate  then  called  upon  the  prosecutor  to 
say  what  punishment  he  proposed  to  be  inflicted  on 
him,  and  what  he  had  to  say  thereupon.  The  bill 
of  indictment  (lynXviia.)  was  always  superscribed 
with  some  penalty  by  the  person  who  preferred  it. 
He  was  said  kmypd+eoDai  riunua,  and  the  penalty 
proposed  is  called  hriypauua.*  We  find  also  the 
expressions  trayeiv  rifoyia,  rifmoOat  r£  friyorrt, 
Tifii/aiv  imtcleOai.  When  a  charge  was  brought,  not 
by  a  private  individual,  but  by  a  magistrate  ex  offi- 
cio, the  law  required  him  in  like  manner  to  write 
down  tbe  penalty  which  he  thought  the  case  merit- 
ed.' The  prosecutor  was  now  called  upon  to  sup- 
port the  allegation  in  the  indictment,  and  for  that 
purpose  to  mount  the  platform  and  address  the  di- 
casts (uvaialvetv  tic  rifiy/M). 

Here  he  said  whatever  occurred  to  him  as  likely 
to  aggravate  the  charge,  or  incense  the  dicasts 
against  his  opponents.  He  was  not  bound,  how- 
ever, to  abide  by  the  proposal  made  in  the  bill,  but 
might,  if  he  pleased  (with  the  consent  of  the  court), 
ask  for  a  lower  penalty  than  he  had  demanded  be- 
fore. This  was  often  done  at  the  request  of  the 
defendant  himself  or  of  his  friends ;  sometimes  from 
motives  of  humanity,  and  sometimes  from  pruden- 
tial considerations.  If  the  accused  submitted  to 
the  punishment  proposed  on  the  other  side,  there 
was  no  farther  dispute ;  if  he  thought  it  too  severe, 
he  made  a  counter  proposition,  naming  the  penalty 
(commonly  some  pecuniary  fine)  which  he  consid 
ered  would  satisfy  the  demands  of  justice.  He  was 
then  said  fortTiftucOat  at  iavru  rt/taadett.'    He  was 


1.  (DemoBth.,  c.  Mid,  &».)-!.  (o.  Timoer.,  7S3.)— 1.  (Id,  e 
Dionye,  1*91,  1198.  et  atari m.)— I.  (Id,  e.  Naueim,  985.)— i 
(Id,  c.  Macart,  1078.)  — 6.  (Id,  e.  Timocr,  748;  e.  Nironr 
IMS.— jEtch,  De  Fala.  leg,  29.  ad  Slept  t 
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•unwed  to  address  the  court  in  mitigation  of  pun- 
ishment; to  say  what  he  could  in  extenuation  of 
his  offence,  or  to  appeal  to  the  mercy  of  his  judges. 
This  was  frequently  done  for  him  by  his  relatives 
and  friends ;  and  it  was  not  unusual  for  a  man  who 
thought  himself  in  peril  of  life  or  freedom,  to  pro- 
duce his  wife  and  children  in  court  to  excite  com- 
passion.' After  both  parties  had  been  heard,  the 
dicasts  were  called  upon  to  give  their  verdict. 

Here  occurs  a  question  about  which  there  has 
been  much  difference  of  opinion,  and  which  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  with  any  certainty,  viz., 
whether  the  dicasts,  in  giving  this  verdict,  were 
confined  to  a  choice  between  the  estimates  of  the 
opposing  parties,  or  whether  they  had  a  discretion 
to  award  what  punishment  they  pleased.  Without 
entering  upon  any  controversial  discussion,  the  fol- 
lowing appears  to  the  writer  the  most  probable  view 
of  the  matter. 

The  dicasts  had  no  power  of  discussing  among 
themselves,  or  agreeing  upon  the  fine  or  penalty  to 
be  awarded.  Such  power  was  incompatible  with 
their  mode  of  voting  by  ballot.  (Vid.  Peiraos.)  At 
the  same  time,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
the  Athenian  court  had  no  means  of  controlling  the 
parties  in  the  exercise  of  that  privilege  which  the 
law  gave  them,  or  that  it  was  the  common  practice 
for  the  parties  to  submit  widely  different  estimates 
to  the  dicasts,  and  leave  them  no  alternative  but 
the  extreme  of  severity  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
extreme  of  mercy  on  the  other.  Many  passages 
in  the  orators  are  opposed  to  such  a  view,  and  es- 
pecially the  words  of  Demosthenes.' 

The  course  of  proceeding  seems  to  have  been  as 
follows.  The  prosecutor  usually  superscribed  his 
indictment  with  the  highest  penalty  which  the  law 
or  the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit  of.  In  the 
coarse  of  the  trial,  there  might  be  various  indications 
•n  the  part  of  the  dicasts  of  a  disposition  to  favour 
one  side  or  the  other.  They  often  exhibited  their 
feelings  by  vehement  gestures,  clamour,  interrup- 
tion, and  questioning  of  the  parties.  It  was  not 
unusual  for  the  speakers  to  make  allusions  to  the 
punishment  before  the  first  verdict  had  been  given.* 
All  this  enabled  both  parties  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the 
court  before  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  second  ver- 
dict. If  the  prosecutor  saw  that  the  dicasts  were 
greatly  incensed  against  his  opponent,  and  he  him- 
self was  not  mercifully  inclined,  he  would  persist  in 
asking  for  the  highest  penalty.  If  he  was  himself 
disposed  to  be  merciful,  or  thought  that  the  dicasts 
were,  he  would  relax  in  his  demand.  Similar  views 
would  prevent  the  defendant  from  asking  for  too 
small  a  penalty,  or  would  induce  him  to  effect  a 
compromise  (if  possible)  with  his  opponent  We 
may  reasonably  suppose  that  it  was  competent 
for  the  prosecutor  to  mitigate  his  demand  at  any 
time  before  the  magistrate  called  on  the  dicasts  to 
divide ;  but  not  after,  without  the  consent  of  the 
court*  If  the  parties  were  endeavouring  to  come 
to  an  arrangement,  the  court  would  give  them  a 
reasonable  tune  for  that  purpose  ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  petitions  addressed  by  the 
defendant  or  his  friends  to  the  prosecutor  were 
made  aloud  in  the  hearing  of  the  dicasts.  As  to  the 
suggested  explanation  of  rtfifv  njrw  paKp&v,  see 
Psbphos.  We  cannot  doubt  that  in  case  of  heinous 
offences,  or  those  which  immediately  concerned  the 
state,  the  court  would  not  permit  of  a  compromise 
between  the  opposing  parties  ;  but   in  ordinary 


1.  (Donoath.,  e.  Mid.,  S73,  673 ;  c  Arietocr..  793.— Da  Fela. 
lot-.,  til,  4*4;  c  Onetor.,  878;  c  Aphob.,  834.  —  AriMoph., 
Tank,  MO.)— i.  (c.  Timocr.,  It!.) — 3.  (.ASach.,  c.  Timmrch.,  IS ; 
Da  Fill.  Lei.,  48,  ad.  Staph.— Demo«th.,o.  Mid.,  8*3 ;  e.  Bl- 
ot, da  Dot..  10*8.  1034  ;  c  Spin)..  1033 ;  e.  Macart.,  1000 ;  e. 
■trpa.,  lltD.-Platiwr,  Proe.  nnd  Kla*.,i.,384.>— 4.  (Deronath., 
•  Max*.,  ISM.  ISM  ;  o.  ThaocriD.,  1343 ;  c  Nan.,  1347.) 


cases,  i  public  prosecutor  was  looked  on  by  the 
Athenians  much  in  the  light  of  a  plaintiff,  especially 
where  his  object  was  to  obtain  some  penalty  given 
by  the  law  to  an  informer.  When  the  parties  couK 
not  come  to  terms,  the  dicasts,  after  hearing  what 
each  of  them  had  to  say,  divided  on  their  respective 
propositions,  and  the  majority  of  votes  determined 
the  penalty.1  • 

The  course  thus  pursued  at  Athens  must  hare 
led  to  injustice  occasionally,  but  was,  perhaps,  'he 
only  course  that  could  be  adopted  with  so  large  a 
number  of  judges.  Aristotle  tells  us  that  Hippoda- 
mos  of  Miletus  (who  no  doubt  perceived  the  evils 
of  this  system)  proposed  that  the  verdict  should  not 
be  given  by  ballot  (St&  yn;do^opiaf ),  but  that  each 
judge  should  bring  in  a  tablet  with  a  special  state- 
ment of  his  opinion ;  upon  which  proposal  Aristotle 
remarks,  that  Ha  effect  wonld  be  to  make  each 
judge  a  iicurriTTK :  that  it  was  an  object  with  most 
of  the  ancient  lawgivers  that  the  judges  should  not 
confer  with  each  other  (KoivoXoyuvrtu),  and  then  he 
comments  on  tbe  confusion  that  would  arise  if  the 
judge  were  allowed  to  propose  a  penalty  different 
from  that  submitted  to  him  hy  the  parties.' 

As  a  genera]  rule,  only  one  penalty  could  be  im- 
posed by  the  court,  though  the  law  sometimes  gave 
more  than  one.'  Sometimes  the  law  expressly  em- 
powered the  jury  to  impose  an  additional  penalty 
(irpoarl/iriiia)  besides  the  ordinary  one.  Here  the 
proposition  emanated  from  the  jury  themselves,  any 
one  of  whom  might  move  that  the  punishment  al- 
lowed by  the  law  should  be  awarded.  He  was  said 
fTpoo-ri/uia&u,  and  the  whole  dicasts,  if  (upon  a  di- 
vision) they  adopted  his  proposal,  were  said  wfvart- 
fifv.*  We  may  observe,  that  the  preposition  irpoc 
in  the  verb  xpoaTi/iav  does  not  always  imply  that  a 
second  penalty  is  imposed,  but  is  sometimes  used 
with  reference  to  other  matters,  as  in  Demosthenes.* 

In  private  actions,  the  course  of  proceeding  with 
respect  to  the  assessment  of  damages  was  much 
the  same  as  described  above.  In  some  cases,  where 
the  plaintiff's  demand  was  made  up  of  several 
charges,  or  arose  out  of  various  matters,  he  would 
give  in  his  bill  of  plaint  a  detailed  account,  specify- 
ing the  items,  <fcc.,  instead  of  including  them  in  one 
gross  estimate.  This  seems  to  have  been  consider- 
ed the  fairer  method,  and  may  be  compared  to  our 
bill  of  particular;  which  the  plaintiff  delivers  to  the 
defendant.'  The  liability  of  the  plaintiff  to  hruWUa, 
which  was  calculated  upon  the  sum  demanded, 
operated  as  a  check  upon  exorbitant  demands,  in 
addition  to  that  which  we  have  already  noticed.' 

The  trpoorifuiatt  rarely  occurred  in  private  ac 
tions,  except  in  those  where  the  wrongful  act  com- 
plained of  had  the  character  of  a  public  offence,  aa 
in  the  then  ipevSofiaprvpiiiv.     ( Vid.  Mirttku.) 

As  to  the  amount  of  revenue  derived  by  the  Athe- 
nians from  public  fines,  see  Bockh.* 

As  to  Ttfttffta  in  the  sense  of  th*  rateable  volte  of 
property  with  reference  to  tbe  Athenian  property- 
tax,  see  Eibpboba. 

TINTINN  A'BULUM  {k66\h>),  a  Bell.  Bells 
were  used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
particularize  here.  One  use,  however,  of  them,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  watch  and  ward  in  the  forti- 
fied cities  of  Greece,  deserves  mention.'  A  guard 
(fiXaf)  being  stationed  in  every  tower,  a  neplvoXoe 
(see  p.  405)  walked  to  and  fro  on  the  portion  of  the 
wall  between  two  towers.    It  was  his  duty  to  carry 


1.  (Plainer,  Proc.  ond  Kla».,  i.,  186-204.— Meier,  Att  Prro., 
178-183.)— J.  (Ariitot.,  Polit.,  ii.,  c3,e.  3,8,0.)— 3.  (Demotth., 
c.  Lent.,  504  :  c.  Neeir..  ISBS.)-4.  (Id.,  c.  Timocr., 733.— Meier, 
Att.  Proc.,  183.  7SS.)— S.  (c  Analog.,  700.)— 0.  (Id.,  c.  Aphob, 
853.)  —  7.  (BArkh,  SuuUah.  der  Athen.,  1.,  388.)  —8.  (Staateh., 
Ac.  i..  40*.  *<•.>— 0.  (Thocjrd.,  it..  133  -Ariatoph.,  area,  843 
113».-Schol  ink*.) 
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the  bell,  which  he  received  from  the  guard  U  one 
cower,  to  deliver  it  to  the  guard  at  the  next  tower, 
and  then  to  return,  so  that  the  bell,  by  passing  from 
hand  to  hand,  made  the  circuit  of  the  city .  By  this 
arrangement  it  was  discovered  if  any  guard  was  ab- 
sent from  his  post,  or  did  not  answer  to  the  bell  in 
consequence  of  being  asleep.  Hence,  to  prove  or 
try  a  person  was  called  nuiuv&iv ;'  to  perform  the 
office  of  patrol  was  nu6uvo+optl». 

'J  lie  forms  of  bells  were  various  in  proportion  to 
the  multiplicity  of  their  applications.  In  tbe  Mu- 
seum at  Naples  are  some  of  tbe  form  which  we  call 
Dell-shaped ;  others  are  more  like  a  Chinese  gong. 
The  bell  fig.  1,  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  is  a  simple 
disc  of  bell-metal ;  it  is  represented  in  a  painting  as 
hanging  from  the  branch  of  a  tree.*  Figure  2  rep- 
resents a  bell  of  the  same  form,  but  with  a  circular 
hole  in  the  centre,  and  a  clapper  attached  to  it  by  a 
chain.  This  is  in  the  Museum  at  Naples,  as  well  as 
the  bell  fig.  3,  which  in  form  is  exactly  like  those 
still  commonly  used  in  Italy  to  be  attached  to  the 
necks  of  sheep,  goats,  and  oxen.  Fig..  4  is  repre- 
sented on  one  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  vases,'  as  car- 
ried by  a  man  in  the  garb  of  Pan,  and  probably  for 
tbe  purpose  of  lustration.4  Figure  6  is  a  bell,  or, 
either,  a  collection  of  twelve  bells,  suspended  in  a 


frame,  which  is  preset  ved  in  the  Antiquarium  at 
Munich.  This  jingling  instrument,  as  well  as  that 
represented  by  fig.  6  *  may  have  been  used  at  sac- 
rifices, in  Bacchanalian  processions,  or  for  lustra- 
tion. Fig.  7  is  a  fragment  of  ancient  sculpture, 
representing  the  manner  in  which  bells  were  attach- 
ed to  the  collars  of  chariot-horses.* 

•TIPHE  (t%),  a  variety  of  tbe  Triticum  tpelta, 
or  Spelt.  "  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,"  says  Adams, 
in  his  commentary  on  Paulus  ^Egineta,  "that  the 
(tia,  r<f9,  and  iX»pa  of  the  Greeks,  and  far  and 
adoreum  of  the  Romans,  were  all  varieties  of  spelt, 
a  species  of  grain  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
wheat.  Pliny,  it  is  true,  seems  to  distinguish  the 
(ela  from  the  bXvpa,  but  from  the  account  which 
Dioscorides  and  Galen  give  of  them,  they  would 
appear  desidedly  to  have  been  mere  varieties  of  the 
same  grain.  Spelt,  in  this  country,  is  known  by  the 
name  of  German  wheat."* 

1.  IXKtn,  Tf.  A.,  iri.,»S.)— 9.  (Butoli,  Sep.  Ant.,  13.)  — 3. 
(i.,  43.)— 4.  (Theoc.,  ii.,  38.— Schol.  in  loc.)— S.  (from  Bartnli, 
Lac.  San.,  ii.,  93.1—  8.  (Ginirut,  dber  WIgen,  dec,  ii.,  pi.  ST.) 
—7.  (Tiienphr.,  H.  P  ,  i„  8;  ii.,  4.— Aclimi,  Otum-  f »  Paul. 
JKjf.,  p.  100  —Id.,  Append.,  s.  v,j 
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TIROCINIUM.    (Vid.  Tiko.) 

TIRO  was  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  «. 
newly-enlisted  soldier,  as  opposed  to  teteramu,  one 
who  had  experience  in  war.'  The  mode  of  levying 
troops  is  described  under  Army,  p.  108.  The  age 
at  which  the  liability  to  military  service  commenced 
was  17. 

From  their  first  enrolment,  the  Roman  soldiers, 
when  not  actually  serving  against  an  enemy,  were 
perpetually  occupied  in  military  exercises.  They 
were  exeicised  every  day,*  the  ti rones  twice,  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon,  and  the  veterani  once.  The 
exercises  included  not  only  the  use  of  their  weap- 
ons and  tactics  properly  so  called,  but  also  what- 
ever could  tend  to  increase  their  strength  and 
activity,  and  especially  carrying  burdens  and  endu- 
ring toil.  Vegelius*  enumerates  among  the  exer- 
cises of  the  tirones  marching,  running,  leaping, 
swimming,  carrying  the  shield,  fighting  at  a  post 
(rid.  Paldi),  thrusting  with  the  sword  in  preference 
to  striking,  using  their  armour,  hurling  spears  and 
javelins,  shooting  arrows,  throwing  stones  and  lead 
en  bullets,  leaping  on  and  off  their  horses,  carrying 
weights,  fortifying  the  camp,  and  forming  the  line 
of  battle. 

Vegetius  also  gives  rules  for  choosing  tirones 
according  to  their  country,  their  being  rustics  or 
townsmen,  their  age,  stature,  personal  appearance, 
and  previous  occupation.4  But  these  rules  refer 
almost  exclusively  to  tbe  state  of  things  under  ths 
emperors,  when  tbe  army  was  no  longer  recruited 
from  the  citizens  of  Rome,  but  from  the  inhabitant) 
of  the  provinces. 

At  this  period,  tbe  tiro,  when  approved  as  fit  foi 
the  army,  was  branded  or  tattooed  in  tbe  hand  with 
a  mark  {stigmata ;  puncta  tignorum),  which  Lipjius 
conjectures  to  have  been  the  name  of  the  emperor. 

1  he  state  of  a  tiro  was  called  tirocinium ;  and  a 
soldier  who  had  attained  skill  in  his  profession  was 
then  said  tirocinium  ponerc,  or  deponcrc.' 

In  civil  life  the  terms  tiro  and  tirocinium  were  ap- 
plied to  the  assumption  of  the  toga  virilis,  which 
was  called  tirocinium  fori  (vid.  Tooa),  and  to  the 
first  appearance  of  an  orator  at  the  rostra,  tirocin- 
ium cloquentia.* 

TITHENI'DIA  (rOnvitia),  a  festival  celebrated 
at  Sparta  by  the  nurses  who  had  the  care  of  the 
male  children  of  the  citizens.  On  this  occasion  the 
nurses  (nrSai)  carried  the  little  boys  out  of  the  city 
to  the  Temple  of  Artemis  surnamed  Corythalia, 
which  was  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  stream  Ti- 
assus,  in  the  district  of  Cleta.  Here  the  nurses 
sacrificed  sucking  pigs  on  behalf  of  the  children,  and 
then  had  a  feast,  probably  of  the  meat  of  the  vic- 
tims, witft  which  they  ate  bread  baked  in  an  oven 
(lirvlrac  uprovc '). 

♦TITHYMALLUS  (rdW/ioAAor),  a  plant.  "  The 
nfliyjovUot  are,  without  doubt,  all  referable  to  the 
genus  Euphorbia,  or  Spurge.  Miller,  in  his  Gar- 
dener's Dictionary,  describes  71  species  of  spurge. 
The  xaptuuaf  is  either  his  3d  or  3d  species,  called 
by  him  Wood  Spurge.  The  pvprivirqc  is  his  5th 
species,  or  Myrtle-leaved  Spurge.  The  icvSpotiiqc 
is  the  T.  arbor  cut,  or  the  Euphorbia  dendroidet,  L. 
The  it'karvQvXKac  is  the  Euphorbia  platyphylU,  L. 
Tbe  Kvirapuraiac  is  the  Cypress  Spurge,  indigenous 
in  Scotland.  The  i/XiooKomac  is  the  Eup.  Hel.,  or 
Sun  Spurge.  The  napaXiac  is  the  Eup.  ParaL 
Besides  these,  the  ancients  have  described  various 
species  of  spurge  under  generic  names,  as  i.i8vpic, 
irenvlif,  ■Sv/uXaia,  &.C.    It  is  deserving  of  remark. 


I.  (Cm.,  Bell.  Civ.,  Hi.,  98.)— 9.  (Veget.,  i.,  l.)-3.  <i„  9-17 
— 4.  (i.,  c.  9-8.)— 5.  (Justin.  Kii.,  4 ;  ix.,  1. — Lipaiua,  De  MTtlil 
Rum.  in  Opcr.,  iii.,  p.  39,  33, 184.  193-197.)— 8.  (Senee.,  Pra- 
#m.,  1.  ii.)  — 7.  (Atlion.,  ir.,  p.  139.  —  Cupipue  Plot.,  Quest 
Or ,  »ii„  p.  911,  Wytteob.) 
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that  the  Laclvtea  marina  of  Celsus  is  the  irapaXi- 

Of."' 

TITII  SODA'LES,  a  sodalitns  or  college  of 
priests  at  Rome,  who  represented  the  second  tribe 
of  the  Rinnans,  or  the  Titles,  that  is,  the  Sabines, 
who,  after  their  union  with  the  Ramnes  or  Latins, 
continued  to  perform  their  own  ancient  Sabine  sa- 
cra. To  superintend  and  preserve  these,  T.  Tatius 
is  said  to  have  instituted  the  Titii  Sodales.*  In  an- 
other passage,*  Tacitus  describes  this  sacerdotium 
in  a  somewhat  different  manner,  inasmuoh  as  he 
says  that  it  was  instituted  by  Romulus  in  honour 
of  King  Tatius,  who,  after  his  death,  was  worship- 
ped as  a  god.  But  this  account  seems  only  to  mean 
that  Romulus,  after  the  death  of  Tatius,  sanctioned 
the  institution  of  his  late  colleague,  and  made  the 
worship  of  Tatius  a  part  of  the  Sabine  sacra.  From 
Varro,*  who  derives  the  name  Sodales  Titii  from 
Titie  aves  which  were  observed  by  these  priests  in 
certain  auguries,  it  appears  that  these  priests  also 
preserved  the  ancient  Sabine  auguries  distinct  from 
those  of  the  other  tribes.  During  the  time  of  the 
Republic  the  Titii  Sodales  are  no  longer  mentioned, 
as  the  worships  of  the  three  tribes  became  gradual- 
ly united  into  one  common  religion.'  Under  the 
Empire  we  again  meet  with  a  college  of  priests 
searing  the  name  of  Sodales  Titii,  or  Titienses,  or 
sacerdotes  Titiales  flaviales ;  but  tbey  had  nothing 
lo  do  with  the  sacra  of  the  ancient  tribe  of  the 
Hlies,  but  were  priests  instituted  to  conduct  the 
worship  of  an  emperor,  like  the  Augustales.'   ( Vid. 

AOOOSTALBS.) 

TITIES  or  TITIENSES.   {Vid.  Patbicii,  p.  743.) 
TO'KOS.    {Vid.  Intbkbst  or  Monet.) 
TOKOl  NATT1K01'.    (Vid.  Intbrbst  of  Mow- 
by,  p.  645.) 

TOGA  (nifewof),  a  Gown,  the  name  of  the  prin- 
cipal outer  garment  worn  by  the  Romans,  is  de- 
rived by  Varro  from  tegcre,  because  it  covered  the 
whole  body.'  Gellius*  states  that  at  first  it  was 
*orn  alone  without  the  tunic.  ( Vid.  Tunica.  )■ 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  first  origin  of  this 
dress,  which  some  refer  to  the  Lydians,  it  seems  to 
havu  been  received  by  the  Romans  from  the  Etrus- 
cans, for  it  is  seen  on  Etruscan  works  of  art  as  the 
only  covering  of  the  body ;  and  the  toga  pratczta  is 
•txpressly  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Etrus- 
cans.* 

The  toga  was  the  peculiar  distinction  of  the  Ro- 
mans, who  were  thence  called  togati  argent  togala.1' 
It  was  originally  worn  only  in  Rome  itself,  and  the 
use  of  it  was  forbidden  alike  to  exiles  and  to  for- 
eigners." Gradually,  however,  it  went  out  of  com- 
mon use,  and  was  supplanted  by  the  Pallium  and 
lacerna,  or  else  it  was  worn  in  public  under  the  la- 
cerna."  ( Vid.  Lacbrna.)  But  it  was  still  used  by 
the  upper  classes,  who  regarded  it  as  an  honourable 
distinction,"  in  the  courts  of  justice,  by  clients  when 
tbey  received  the  Sportula,"  and  in  the  theatre 
•r  at  the  games,  at  least  when  the  inna-Tor  was 
present."  Under  Alexander  Severus,  guests  at  the 
emperor's  table  were  expected  to  appear  in  the 
toga'* 

The  form  of  the  toga,  and  the  mantiei  of  wear- 
ing it,  are  matters  which  are  much  disputed,  and 
about  which,  indeed,  it  seems  almost  impossible, 
with  our  present  information,  to  arrive  at  certainty. 

1.  (Theophr.,  B.  P.,  U.,  II.— Dioeoor.,  it.,  IB*.— Adame,  Ap- 
pend., a.  t.)  —  %  (Tacit.,  Aon.,  I.,  54.)  — 3.  (Hint.,  ii.,  98.)  — 4. 
(Dating  LaL,  y.,  85,  ed.  Mailer.)  — 5.  (Ambroech,  Stud,  and 
Andiot.,  p.  IDS,  *c>— 9.  (Grater,  Inocr.,  xix.,  4 ;  oecir.,  9 ; 
eeexcTi,  1.  —  Inter,  ap.  Murator.,  999,  5.  —  Compare  Lncnn, 
Phare.,  i.,  60S.)— 7.  (v.,  144,  ed.  Mailer.)— 8.  (ni,  !*.)—».  (Lit., 
i.,  8.-P1in.,  H.  N.,  riii.,  48  or  74.— Mailer,  Elrotker,  i,  p.  Mt.) 
—10.  (Virif.,  jEn.,  i„  S83.— N«rt.,n».,  1*4.)— II.  (Plin.,  Epiat., 
■v.,  II.— San.,  Clead.,  IS.)— It.  (Saet.,  Oder.,  40.)— 13.  (Cic, 
Pbilipp.,  ii.,  M.)— 14.  (Mart.,xir.,  125.)— 15.  (Saet..  Claud.,  ». 

Lamprid.,  Commod.,  18.) — 18.  (Lamprid..  Sever.,  I.) 
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The  form  was  undoubtedly,  in  some  sense,  round ; 
semicircular  according  to  Dionysius,*  who  calls  it 
lrcpitofatw  ftiumnXtmi.  It  seems,  however,  im- 
possible, from  the  way  in  which  it  was  worn,  that  it 
could  have  been  always  a  semicircle.  Such  may 
perhaps  have  been  its  form  as  worn  in  the  most  an- 
cient times,  when  it  had  so  great  fulness ;  but  to 
account  for  the  numerous  folds  in  wbich  it  was  at- 
terward  worn,  we  must  suppose  it  to  have  had  a 
greater  breadth  in  proportion  to  its  length,  that  is, 
to  have  been  a  smaller  segment  than  a  semicircle. 
Probably  the  size  of  the  segment  which  the  toga 
formed  (on  which  its  fulness  depended)  was  de- 
termined by  the  fashion  of  the  time  or  the  taste  of 
the  wearer.  This  appears  to  be  the  true  explana- 
tion of  Quintilian's  words,'  "  Ipiam  togam  rotundam, 
et  apte  cit.iam  velim,"  which  could  have  no  mean- 
ing if  nothing  more  were  required  than  to  give  the 
garment  the  very  simple  form  of  a  semicircle.  The 
only  other  point  to  be  noticed  respecting  the  form 
of  the  toga  is  the  question  whether,  when  it  came 
to  be  worn  in  many  complicated  folds,  the  art  of  the 
tailor  may  not  have  been  employed  to  keep  these 
folds  in  their  position.  This.question,  however,  be- 
longs more  properly  to  the  mode  of  wearing  the 
toga. 

On  this  subject  our  principal  information  is  de- 
rived from  Quintilian*  and  Tertullian,*  whose  state- 
ments, however,  refer  to  the  later  and  more  compli- 
cated mode  of  wearing  the  garment,  and  from  stat- 
ues in  Roman  costume. 

Frequent  reference  is  made  to  the  rimu  of  the 
toga.  This  was  a  portion  of  the  garment,  which 
hung  down  in  front  of  the  body  like  a  sling ;  it  will 
be  more  fully  explained  presently. 

We  must  make  a  clear  distinction  between  the 
more  ancient  and  simpler  mode  of  wearing  the  toga 
and  the  full  form,  with  many  complicated  folds,  in 
which  it  was  worn  at  a  later  period. 

Quintilian*  says  that  the  ancients  had  no  tinut, 
and  that  afterward  the  sinuses  were  very  short. 
The  passage  in  Livy '  (ji'nu  ex  toga  facto,  iterum  $inn 
effuso)  seems  to  refer  not  to  the  sinus,  technically 
so  called,  but  a  sinus  which  Fabius  made  at  the 
moment  by  gathering  up  some  part  of  his  toga. 

The  ancient  mode  of  wearing  the  toga  h  show* 
in  the  following  cut,  which  is  taken  from  the  A* 
gutleum,*  and  represents  a  statue  at  DreMJon. 


Let  the  toga,  which  in  this  case  was  protuMy 
not  far  from  an  exact  semicircle,  be  held  behind  tt* 
figure,  with  the  curved  edge  downward.  First,  one 
comer  is  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder ;  then  the 
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Jthei  part  of  the  gaiment  is  placed  on  the  right 
shoulder,  thus  entirely  covering  the  back  and  the 
right  side  up  to  the  neck.  It  is  then  passed  over 
the  front  of  the  body,  leaving  very  little  of  the  chest 
uncovered,  and  reaching  below  nearly  to  the  feet  (in 
the  figure,  quite  to  one  of  them).  The  remaining 
end  or  corner  is  then  thrown  back  over  the  left 
shoulder,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cover  the  greater 
part  of  the  arm.  By  this  arrangement  the  right 
arm  is  covered  by  the  garment,  a  circumstance  no- 
ticed by  Quintilian  ;'  but  it  was  occasionally  released 
by  throwing  the  toga  off  the  right  shoulder,  and 
leaving  it  to  be  supported  on  the  left  alone.  The 
portion  of  the  toga  which,  in  the  figure,  hangs  down 
from  the  chest,  if  it  be  a  tinut,  is  certainly  of  the 
kind  described  by  Quintilian  as  perquam  brevit. 

The  next  cut  represents  the  later  mode  of  wear- 
ing the  toga,  and  is  taken  from  an  engraving  iu  the 
Wuieo  Borbomcn1  of  a  statue  found  at  Herculaneum. 


By  comparing  this  and  other  statues  with  the 
description  of  Quintilian,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
mode  of  wearing  the  toga  was  something  like  the 
following : 

First,  as  above  remarked,  the  form  in  this  case 
was  a  segment  less  than  a  semicircle.  As  before, 
the  curved  side  was  the  lower,  and  one  end  of  the 
garment  was  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  and 
hung  down  in  front,  but  much  lower  than  in  the  for- 
mer case.  This  seems  to  be  the  part  which  Quin- 
tilian' says  should  reach  down  half  way  between 
the  knee  and  the  ankle.  In  our  figure  it  reaches  to 
the  feet,  and  in  some  statues  it  is  even  seen  lying 
on  the  ground.  The  garment  was  then  placed 
over  the  back,  as  in  the  older  mode  of  wearing  it ; 
but,  instead  of  covering  the  right  shoulder,  it  was 
brought  round  under  the  right  arm  to  the  front  of 
the  body.  This  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
dress  to  explain.  Quintilian  says  :*  "  Sinus  decen- 
litMimut,  ti  aliquanto  tupra  imam  togam  fuerit,  nun- 
quam  eerie  tit  inferior.  Hie,  qui  tub  kumero  dextro 
ad  tinistrum  oblique  dueitur  vclut  balteut,  nee  ttrangu- 
Ict  neefluat."  Becker's  explanation  of  this  matter 
seems  perfectly  satisfactory.  He  supposes  that  the 
toga,  when  carried  under  the  right  arm,  was  then 
folded  in  two  parts ;  one  edge  (namely,  the  lower  or 
round  edge)  was  then  brought  almost  close  under 
the  arm,  and  drawn,  but  not  tightly,  across  the  c!lest 
to  the  left  shoulder,  forming  the  velut  balteut  of 
Quintilian,  while  the  other  part  was  allowed  to  fall 
gracefully  over  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  forming 
the  tinut,  and  then  the  remaining  end  of  the  gar- 
ment was  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  hung 
down  nearly  as  low  as  the  other  end,  which  was 
first  put  on.    It  is  to  this  part  that  Quintilian  seems 
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to  refer  when  he  says,1  "Port  toga,  qua  pottta  u» 
ponitur,  tit  inferior :  nam  ita  el  ledet  meltut,  et  eon 
tinetur;"  but  the  true  application  of  these  words  is 
very  doubtful.  By  the  bottom  of  the  toga  (inn 
togam)  in  the  above  quotation,  be  seems  to  mean 
the  end  of  the  toga  first  put  on.  The  part  last 
thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  as  well  as  tbe  end 
first  put  on,  covered  the  arm,  as  in  the  older  mode 
of  wearing  the  garment.  The  outer  edge  (extrtuta 
ore)  of  this  part  ought  not,  says  Quintilian,1  to  he 
thrown  back.  He  adds,*  "  Super  quod  (t.  «.,  sinis- 
trum  bracbium)  ora  ex  toga  duplex  aqualiter  teietV 
by  which  he  probably  means  that  the  edge  of  this 
portion  should  coincide  with  the  edge  of  tbe  end 
which  was  first  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  and 
which  is,  of  course,  governed  by  this  portion  of  the 
garment.  He  says*  that  the  shoulder  and  the  whole 
of  the  throat  ought  not  to  be  covered,  otherwise  the 
dress  will  become  narrow,  and  lose  that  dignity 
which  consists  in  width  of  chest.  This  direction 
appears  to  mean,  that  the  part  brought  across  the 
chest  [velut  balteut)  should  not  be  drawn  too  tight 

Tassels  or  balls  are  seen  attached  to  the  ends  of 
the  toga,  which  may  have  served  to  keep  it  in  its 
place  by  their  weight,  or  may  have  been  merely  or 
naments. 

There  is  one  point  which  still  remains  to  be  ex- 
plained. In  the  figure  a  mass  of  folds  is  seen  in 
the  middle  of  the  part  of  the  toga  drawn  across  the 
chest  (velut  balteut).  This  is  the  umbo  mentioned  by 
TertuUian,'  and  used  by  Persius  for  tbe  toga  itself.' 
It  was  either  a  portion  of  tbe  balteut  itself,  formed 
by  allowing  this  part  of  the  garment  to  hang  loose 
(which  perhaps  it  must  have  done,  as  it  is  the 
curved,  and,  therefore,  longer  edge  that  is  thus 
drawn  across  the  chest),  and  then  gathering  it  up  in 
folds  and  tucking  these  folds  in,  as  in  tbe  figure,  or 
else  (which  seems  the  better  explanation)  the  foMi 
which  composed  it  were  drawn  out  from  the  sinus, 
and  either  by  themselves,  or  with  the  loose  folds  of 
the  balteut,  formed  the  umbo.  It  seems  to  have  been 
secured  by  passing  the  end  of  it  under  the  girdle  of 
the  tunic  ;  and  perhaps  this  is  what  Quintilian 
means  by  the  words,'  "  Subdueenda  etiam  part  ali- 
qua  tunica,  ne  ad  lacertum  in  aetu  redeat." 

The  back  of  the  figure,  which  is  not  seen  in  our 
engravings,  was  simply  covered  with  the  part  of 
the  garment  which  was  drawn  across  it,  and  which, 
in  the  ancient  mode  of  wearing  it,  reached  down  to 
the  heels.*  Quintilian  states  how  low  it  was  worn 
in  his  time,  but  the  meaning  of  his  words  is  very 
obscure*  {"part  tjut  prior  mediit  cruribut  optime 
tcrminatur,  potterior  eadem  portione  alttut  qua  einc- 
tura."    See  above). 

A  garment  of  the  supposed  shape  of  tbe  toga,  put 
on  according  to  the  above  description,  haB  been 
found  by  the  writer  of  this  article  to  present  an  ap- 
pearance exactly  like  that  of  the  toga  as  seen  on 
statues ;  and  Becker  states  that  he  tuts  made  simi- 
lar experiments  with  equally  satisfactory  results. 

Tertullian"  contrasts  the  simplicity  of  the  pallium 
with  the  complication  of  the  toga,  and  his  remarks 
apply  very  well  to  the  above  description.  It  appears 
by  lus  account  that  the  folds  of  the  umbo  were  ar- 
ranged before  the  dress  was  pnt  on,  and  fixed  in 
their  places  by  pins  or  hooks ;  hut,  generally  speak- 
ing, it  does  not  seem  that  the  toga  was  held  on  by 
any  fastening ;  indeed,  the  contrary  may  be  inferred 
from  Quintilian's  directions  to  an  orator  for  the 
management  of  his  toga  while  speaking." 

There  is  seen  on  many  statues  a  mode  of  wearing 
the  toga  which  resembles  the  more  ancient  fashion 
in  having  neither  tinut  nor  umbo,  and  the  modern 
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In  having  the  garment  carried  under  instead  of  over 
the  right  arm.  This  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than 
the  ancient  fashion  with  the  right  arm  put  out  of 
the  garment,  a  mode  of  wearing  it  which  would 
naturally  be  often  adopted  for  convenience. 

Another  mode  of  wearing  the  toga  was  the  tiiutut 
Babinus.  It  consisted  in  forming  a  part  of  the  toga 
itself  into  a  girdle,  by  drawing  its  outer  edge  round 
the  body,  and  tying  it  in  a  knot  in  front,  and  at  the 
same  time  covering  the  head  with  another  portion 
of  the  garment.  It  was  worn  by  persons  offering 
sacrifices,*  by  the  consul  when  he  declared  war,* 
and  by  devoted  persons,  as  in  the  case  of  Decius.* 
Its  origin  was  Etruscan,  as  its  name  implies.*  Fes- 
tus*  speaks  of  an  army  about  to  fight  being  girt  with 
the  cinci'is  Gabinus.  Persons  wearing  this  dress 
were  said  to  be  procincti  (or  mcincti)  cinctu  (or  rite) 
Gabino. 

The  colour  of  the  toga  worn  by  men  (toga  virilut) 
was  generally  white,  that  is,  the  natural  colour  of 
white  wool.  Hence  it  was  called  pura  or  vettiment- 
um  purum,  in  opposition  to  the  pratexta  mentioned 
below.  A  brighter  white  was  given  to  the  toga  of 
candidates  for  offices  (eandidati,  from  their  tog*.  Can- 
dida) by  tubbing  it  with  chalk.  There  is  an  allusion 
to  this  custom  in  the  phrase  erctala  ambitio.*  White 
togas  are  often  mentioned  as  worn  at  festivals, 
which  does  not  imply  that  they  were  not  worn  com- 
monly, but  that  new  or  fresh-cleaned  togas  were 
first  put  on  at  festivals.*  The  toga  was  kept  white 
and  clean  by  the  fuller.  ( Vid.  Follo.)  When  this 
was  neglected,  the  toga  was  called  tordida,  and 
those  who  wore  such  garments  tordiiati.  This 
dress  (with  disarranged  hair  and  other  marks  of 
disorder  about  the  person)  was  worn  by  accused 
persons,  as  in  the  case  of  Cicero.'  The  togapulla, 
which  was  of  the  natural  colour  of  black  wool,  was 
worn  in  private  mourning,  and  sometimes  also  by 
artificers  and  others  of  the  lower  orders.  (See  the 
passages  in  Forcellini.')  The  tog*  picta,  which 
was  ornamented  with  Phrygian  embroidery,  was 
worn  by  generals  in  triumphs  (vid.  Teiumphux),  and 
under  the  emperors  by  the  consuls,  and  by  the  prae- 
tors when  they  celebrated  the  games.  It  was  also 
called  Capitolin*.1'  The  toga  palmola  was  a  kind 
of  toga  picta.  The  toga  pratexta  had  a  broad  pur- 
ple border.  It  was  worn  with  the  Bulla,  by 
children  of  both  sexes.  It  was  also  worn  by  magis- 
trates, both  those  of  Home,  and  those  of  the  colonies 
and  municipia,  by  the  saeerdoles,  and  by  persons 
engaged  in  sacred  rites  or  paying  vows.1*  Among 
those  who  possessed  the  jut  togat  pratexta  habenda, 
the  following  may  be  more  particularly  mentioned  : 
the  dictator,  the  consuls,  the  praetors  (who  laid  aside 
the  pnetexta  when  about  to  condemn  a  Roman 
citizen  to  death),  the  augurs  (who,  however,  are 
supposed  by  some  to  have  worn  the  trabea),  the 
decemviri  sacris  faciundis  (vid.  Dicnmsi),  the 
■Kbles,  the  triumviri  epulones,  the  senators  on  fes- 
tival days,1'  the  magUtri  collegii,  and  the  magistri 
vioorum  when  celebrating  games.  ( Vid.  Maoists*.) 
In  the  case  of  the  tribuni  ptebis,  censors,  and  quaes- 
tors, there  is  some  doubt  upon  the  subject.  The 
pratexta  pull*  might  only  be  worn  at  the  celebration 
of  a  funeral." 

The  toga  pnetexta,  as  has  been  above  remarked, 
is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Etruscans. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  first  adopted,  with  the  latus 
clavus  (vid.  Clavds  Latus),  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  as 
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the  royal  lobe,  whence  its  use  by  the  magistrates 
in  the  Republic*  According  to  Macrobius,'  thft 
toga  introduced  by  Hostiliua  was  not  only  pratexta, 
but  also  picta.  Pliny  states'  that  the  toga  regia 
wtdulata  (that  is,  apparently,  embroidered  with  wa- 
ving lines  or  bands)  which  had  been  worn  by  Servius 
Tullius,  was  preserved  in  the  Temple  of  Fortune. 
The  toga  pnetexta  and  the  bulla  aurea  were  first 
given  to  boys  in  the  case  of  the  son  of  Tarquinius 
Prisons,  who,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  in  the  Sabine 
war,  slew  an  enemy  with  his  own  band.  (Macrobi- 
us,* where  other  particulars  respecting  the  use  of  the 
toga  pnetexta  may  be  found.)  Respecting  the  leav- 
ing off  of  the  toga  pnetexta  and  the  assumption  of 
the  toga  virilis,  see  Imposes,  Bulla,  Clavos  Latos. 
The  occasion  was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings 
by  the  friends  of  the  youth,  who  attended  him  in  a 
solemn  procession  to  the  Forum  and  Capitol.1  This 
assumption  of  the  toga  virilis  was  called  tirocinium 
fori,  as  being  the  young  man's  introduction  to  pub- 
lic life,  and  the  solemnities  attending  it  are  called 
by  Pliny*  officium  toga  virilit,  and  by  Tertullian' 
toiemnitatet  toga.  The  toga  virilis  is  called  libera 
by  Ovid.'  Girls  wore  the  pnetexta  till  their  mar- 
riage. 

The  trabea  was  a  toga  ornamented  with  purple 
horizontal  stripes.  Servius'  mentions  three  kinds 
of  trabea ;  one  wholly  of  purple,  which  was  sacred 
to  the  gods,  another  of  purple  and  white,  and  an- 
other of  purple  and  saffron,  which  belonged  to 
augurs.  The  purple  and  white  trabea  was  a  royal 
robe,  and  is  assigned  to  the  Latin  and  early  kings, 
especially  to  Romulus."  It  was  worn  by  the  con- 
suls in  public  solemnities,  such  as  opening  the  Tem- 
ple of  Janus.11  The  equites  wore  it  at  the  trantvee- 
tio  and  in  other  public  solemnities."  Hence  the 
trabea  is  mentioned  as  the  badge  of  the  equestrian 
order.  Lastly,  the  toga  worn  by  the  Roman  em- 
perors was  wholly  of  purple.  It  appears  to  have 
been  first  assumed  by  Julius  Cassar." 

The  material  of  which  the  toga  was  commonly 
made  was  wool.  It  was  sometimes  thick  and  some- 
times thin.  The  former  was  the  toga  detua,  pinguit, 
or  torts."  A  new  toga,  with  the  nap  neither  worn 
off  nor  cut  close,,  was  called  pexa,  to  which  is  op 
posed  the  trita  or  rata,  which  was  used  as  a  sum- 
mer dress."  On  the  use  of  silk  for  togas,  see  Sebi- 
ooh. 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  the  use  of  the  toga. 
It  was  originally  worn  by  both  sexes ;  but  when  the 
stoia  came  to  be  worn  by  matrons,  the  toga  was 
only  worn  by  the  meretrices,  and  by  women  who 
had  been  divorced  on  account  of  adultery.  ( Vid. 
Stola.)  Before  the  use  of  the  toga  became  almost 
restricted  to  the  upper  classes,  their  toga  was  only 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  lower  classes  by  being 
fuller  and  more  expensive.  In  war  it  was  laid 
aside,  and  replaced  by  the  Palodahentuii  and  Sa- 
gom.  Hence  togatut  is  opposed  to  mile*.  The  toga 
was,  however,  sometimes  used  by  soldiers,  but  not 
in  battle,  nor  as  their  ordinary  dress,  but  rather  as 
a  cloak  or  blanket.  It  was  chiefly  worn  in  Rome, 
and  hence  togatut  is  opposed  to  ruttieut.  The  toga 
was  often  used  as  a  covering  in  sleeping,  and,  last- 
ly, as  a  shroud  for  the  corpse." 

rOGATA  FA'BULA.    (Vid.  Cohoidu,  p,  300  > 

TOMA'CULUM.    ( Vid.  Botolus.) 

TONSOR.    (Vid.  Babba.) 

•TOPAZOS  (romiCoc),  the  Chrysolite.  «  By  a  sin 


I.  (Plis-H.  N.,ix.,  39,  ■.«.)— «.  (Set.. «.,«.) —  3.  (H.N, 
Tiii.,48,e.74.)— 4.  (I.e.)— S.  (Vel. Max., t., 4, 44.)— «.  (Epiet, 
i,».)— 7.  (Deldo>oL,e.?t.)  — 8.  (Feet,  iii..  771.)— ».  (id  Xnl 
Tii„  ««.)— 10.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  »iii.,  49 ;  ix.,  ».— Vim.,  JEa ,  »ii. 
167;  xi.,334.— 0»id,  Pert.,  H.,  804.)— II.  ( Vjw., jfn., TiL, Mt 
— Ciena,  in  Rafln.,  i.,  S49.)-l*.  (Vel.  Max.,  ii.,  J .—  Tacit.,  Ann. 
iii.,*.)— 13.  (Cie,  Philipp.,  ii.,  34.)— 14.  (Saetan.,  Oct**.,  83.— 
Qaintil.,  xjt.,  10.)— IS.  (Mart ,  ii.,  84.)—  IB.  (Becker,  Gellao,  a, 
p  78-88.— Ferreriue,  De  Re  Vert.— Rabeniue,  lie  Re  Veet.) 
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pilar  interchange  of  terms,"  observes  Adams,  "  the 
topaz  of  the  ancients  is  oar  chryoliu,  and  the  an- 
cient chrysolite  our  topaz.  The  prevailing  colour 
of  chrysolite  is  green,  with  a  mixture  of  yellow  or 
brown.  The  French  chemists  distinguish  it  by  the 
name  of  peridot ;  it  consists  principally  of  alumina." 
The  name  of  the  stone  we  are  now  considering  is 
derived  from  that  of  the  island  of  Topazos,  in  the 
Red  Sea,  whence  it  was  originally  brought.  "Pliny," 
•ays  Dr.  Moore,  "  styles  his  '  topaziua'  the  largest 
of  gems,  and  speaks  of  a  statue  of  Arsinoe,  queen 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  made  of  it,  four  cubits 
high,  which  seems  wholly  inconsistent  with  its  being 
chrysolite,  although  a  variety  of  this  mineral,  called 
olivine,  has  been  found  in  masses  of  considerable 
size."  Pliny's  whole  description  of  the  topaz  is 
thought  by  this  writer  as  applicable  to  the  mineral 
which  we  call  prase  and  chrysoprase,  as  to  any  that 
we  know.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  refers  to 
the  mention  which  Bruce  makes  of  an  island  in  the 
Red  Sea,  called  Jibbel  Seberget,  or  the  Mountain 
of  Emeralds,  and  where  the  latter  says  he  met  with 
a  substance  which  was  little  harder  than  glass ;  and 
he  also  cites  the  query  of  Kidd,  whether  this  sub- 
stance may  not  have  been  chrysolite,  and  the  island 
the  Topaz  island  of  Pliny.' 

TOPIA'RIUS.    (KiAHoetos.) 

TORA'LIA.    (Vid.  Toros.) 

TORCULUM  or  TO'RCULAR  (Airvor),  a  press 
for  making  wine  and  oil.  When  the  grapes  were 
ripe  (oTaetoAiJ),  the  bunches  were  gathered,  any 
which  remained  unripe  (ip^af),  or  had  become  dry 
or  rotten,  were  carefully  removed"  (vid.  Fobfex), 
and  the  rest  carried  from  the  vineyard  in  deep  bas- 
kets (quail,'  rdkupoi*  uftfix01*  Kofivot'),  to  be  pour- 
ed into  a  shallow  vat.  In  this  they  were  immedi- 
ately trodden  by  men,  who  had  the  lower  part  of 
their  bodies  naked,'  except  that  they  wore  drawers. 
( Vid.  Sublioacl-lum.)  At  least  two  persons  usually 
(rod  the  grapes  together.  To  "tread  the  wine- 
press alone"  indicated  desolation  and  distress.' 
The  Egyptian  paintings'  exhibit  as  many  as  Beven 
treading  in  the  same  vat,  and  supporting  themselves 
by  taking  hold  of  ropes  or  poles  placed  above  their 
heads.  Fiom  the  size  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
vats,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  company  of 
(readers  was  often  still  more  numerous.  To  pre- 
vent confusion  and  to  animate  them  in  their  labour, 
they  moved  in  time  or  danced,  as  is  seen  in  the  an- 
cient mosaics  of  the  church  of  St.  Constantia  at 
Rome,  sometimes  also  leaning  upon  one  another. 
The  preceding  circumstances  are  illustrated  in  the 
following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  bas-relief."    An 


1  (Orphoua,  De  Lipid.,  206.—  Peell.,  De  Lanid.— Dial.  Sic, 
iii..  39. — Ailanii,  Append., a.  t.— Moore'a  Anc.  Minora].,  p.  161.) 
— ».  (Gcopon.,  ti.,  11.)— 3.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  ii.,  241.)—  4.  (Hea., 
Scut.  H<rc.,  296.)—  3.  (Long™,  ii.,  1.)— 8.  (Geopon..  1.  o.)— 7. 
(Virg.,  Georg.,  u.,  7.)— 8.  (laaiab,  liiii.,  3.)— 9.  (Wilkineon, 
Manucri  and  Cuetoma,  ii.,  p.  152-157.)  — 10.  (Moo.  Mattb.,  iii., 
Sob.  45.) 
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antefixa  in  the  British  Museum'  shows  a  perms 
by  the  side  of  the  vat  performing  daring  this  act  oi 
the  tcabtllum.  and  tibia  part*,  for  the  purpose  of  aid- 
ing and  regulating  the  movements  of  those  in  it. 
Besides  this  instrumental  music,  they  were  cheered 
with  a  song,  called  piAor  hmXqvtov*  or  l/tvoe  inuii- 
vtof,  specimens  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Anacreon.* 
After  the  grapes  had  been  trodden  sufficiently,  they 
were  subjected  to  the  more  powerful  pressure  of  a 
thick  and  heavy  beam  (vid.  Prelum),  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  all  the  juice  yet  remaining  in  them.' 
Instead  of  a  beam  acted  on  by  wedges,  a  press  with 
a  screw  (vid.  Cochlea)  was  sometimes  used  for  the 
same  purpose.'  A  strainer  or  colander  (vid.  Color) 
was  employed  to  clear  the  must  from  solid  particles, 
as  it  flowed  from  the  vat. 

The  preceding  woodcut  shows  the  apertures  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vat,  by  which  the  must  (mtutum, 
yfavnot)  was  discharged,  and  the  method  of  receiv- 
ing it  when  the  vat  was  small,  in  wide-mouthed 
jars,  which,  when  full,  were  carried  away  to  be 
emptied  into  casks  (delta,  *i6oi').  (Vid.  Doijom.) 
When  the  vineyard  was  extensive,  and  the  vat  large 
in  proportion,  the  must  flowed  into  another  vat  of 
corresponding  size,  which  was  sunk  below  the  level 
of  the  ground,  and  therefore  called  un-oA^viov,'  in 
Latin  lacut.* 

From  AiTvor  Bacchus  was  called  Lenteut  ( Aijvaioc). 
The  festival  of  the  Lout*  was  celebrated  on  the 
spot  where  the  first  Attic  winepress  was  said  to 
have  been  constructed.  .  ( Vid.  Dionvsia,  p.  364.) 

Olives  as  well  as  grapes  were  subjected  to  the 
prelum  for  the  sake  of  their  oil  ;*  but,  instead  of  beiug 
trodden,  they  were  first  bruised,  so  as  to  express  a 
great  part  of  the  oil,  in  a  mill  called  irapetum,  which 
resembled  our  cider-mill. 

The  building  erected  to  contain  all  the  vessels 
and  other  implements  (torcuia  vata")  for  obtaining 
both  wine  and  oil  was  called  torcularium  '  and  Aa- 
veuv."  It  was  situated  near  the  kitchen  and  the 
winG-ccllftr  " 

*TORDYL'ION  (ropcwUov),  the  Tordylium  offici- 
nale, or  Hartwort." 

TOREUTICE  (ToptvTuu)).   (  Vid.  Bronze,  p.  179.) 

TORMENTUM  (fyeriipta  Spyava),  a  military  en- 
gine. All  the  missiles  used  in  war,  except  those 
thrown  from  the  sling  (vid.  Funda),  are  projected 
either  by  the-  hand  alone  or  with  the  aid  of  elastic 
substances.  Of  elastic  instruments,  the  bow  (vid. 
A  rods)  is  still  used  by  many  nations.  But  the  lor- 
menlum,  so  called  from  the  twisting  (lorguendo)  of 
hairs,  thongs,  and  vegetable  fibres,"  has  fallen  into 
disuse  through  the  discovery  of  gunpowder.  The 
word  tormentum  is  often  used  by  itself  to  denote 
engines  of  various  kinds."  Often,  also,  these  en- 
gines are  specified  separately  under  the  names  of 
Balitla  and  Catapults,  which  names,  however, 
most  commonly  occur  together  in  the  accounts  of 
sieges  and  other  military  operations,  because  the 
two  kinds  of  engines  denoted  by  them  were  almost 
always  used  in  conjunction.  (Vid.  Helepolu.; 
The  balista  (irtTpo66\o{ )  was  used  to  shoot  stones," 
the  catapulta  (xaraireArw,  KaraireArun,)  to  project 
darts,  especially  the  falarica  (vid.  Hasta,  p.  489), 


1.  (Combe,  Anc.  Terra-cottaa,  No.  59.)—  2.  (Alhen.,  T.,  p.  190, 
a.)— 3.  (Ode  rrii.,  1.,  and  Iii.— Branca,  Anal,  ii..  239.-  Vid.  Ja- 
coba,  ad  lot  —  Com  p.  Theocr.,  vii.,  25.)  —  4.  ( Vitrur.,  I..  1  — 
Virg.,  Georg.,  ii.,  242.— Servius  in  loe.  —  Hor.,  Cam.,  1..90,  »J 
—5.  (VitniT.,  «.,  6.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  iTiii.,  SI, a.  74.)— «.  (Longua, 
ii.,  1,  *.)— 7.  (St.  Mark,  iii.,  1.— Geopon.,  ti  ,  1, 11.)— 8.  (Orid, 
Faat.,  t.,  888.— Plin.,  Epiat.,  ii.,  20.  —  ColuineU.,  De  Re  Ron., 
zii.,  18.)  — 9.  (Plin.,  B.  N.,  «.,  1,  a.  1)  — 10  (Varro,  De  Re 
Ron.,  iii.,  2.)— 1 1.  (Cato,  De  Re  Rait.,  12,  B  18.— Colum..  De 
Re  Ruat.,  iii.,  18.)— 12.  (Geopon.,  Ti.,  1.)— ij.  (VitrUT.,  Ti.,  (J 
—14.  (Dioecor.,  iii.,  50.— Nicand.,  Ther.,  841.— Adame,  Append, 
a.  T.)— 15.  (Polyb.,  it, 560—16.  (Cic,  Ep.  ad  DiT.,  it,  4.— Cm, 
B.  CiT.,  iii., 44, 45  —  BelL  Alei.,  10.— Li>.,n.,  II.— Veil.  Patent 
ii-  82.— Curt.,  i«„  9,  16.)  — 17.  (Grid,  Trial.,  i.,  2,  48.—  Lucas, 
Ti  •  198  — Kon.  Marc,  n  555.  «d.  Mcrceri.) 
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and  a  kind  of  missile  4}  feet  long,  called  trifas.1 
While,  in  besieging  a  city,  the  ram  (vid.  Aries)  was 
employed  in  destroying  lhe*iower  part  of  the  wall, 
the  balista  was  used  to  overthrow  the  battlements 
(propugnacula'),  and  the  catapult  to  shoot  any  of 
the  besieged  who  appeared  between  them.'  The 
forms  of  these  machines  being  adapted  to  the  ob- 
jects which  they  were  intended  to  throw,  the  cata- 
pult was  long,  the  balista  nearly  square,  which  ex- 
plains the  following  humorous  enumeration  by 
Plautus*  of  the  three  ut/xavai,  the  application  of 
which  has  just  been  explained. 

H  Meus  est  bthsta  pugnus,  cubitus  catapulta  est 
mihi, 
Humerus  aries." 
In  the  same  armament  the  number  of  catapults 
was  commonly  much  greater  than  the  number  of 
balista:.'  Also,  these  two  classes  of  machines 
were  both  of  them  distinguished  into  the  greater 
and  the  less,  the  number  of  "  the  less"  being  much 
more  considerable  than  the  number  of  "the  great- 
er." When  Carthago  Nova,  which  had  served  the 
Carthaginians  for  an  arsenal,  was  taken  by  the  Ro- 
mans, the  following  were  found  in  it :  120  large  and 
881  small  catapults;  23  large  and  52  small  balis- 
ta}.' Three  sizes  of  the  balista  are  mentioned  by 
historians,  viz.,  that  which  threw  stones  weighing 
half  a  hundred  weight  (TpiwcovTa/ivaiovt  Aiflotf'),  a 
whole  hundred  weight  (balista  centenaria,*  X1B066- 
Xoc  TaXavriaioc*),  and  three  hundred  weight  (irerpo- 
6dXoc  TpirdXavTOc1').  Besides  these,  Vitruvius" 
mentions  many  other  sizes,  even  down  to  the  balis- 
ta which  threw  a  stone  of  only  two  pounds'  weight. 
In  like  manner,  catapults  were  denominated  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  the  arrows  emitted  from  them." 
According  to  Josephus,  who  gives  some  remarka- 
tle  instances  of  the  destructive  force  of  the  baiir- 
ta,  it  threw  stones  to  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile."  Neither  from  the  descriptions  of  authors, 
nor  from  the  figures  on  the  column  of  Trajan,"  are 
we  able  to  form  any  exact  idea  of  the  construction 
01*  these  engines.  Still  less  are  we  informed  on 
the  subject  of  the  Scorpio  or  Onager,  which  was 
also  a  tormentum."  Even  the  terms  balista  and 
catapulta  are  confounded  by  writers  subsequent  to 
Julius  Ctesar,  and  Diodorus  Siculus  often  uses  «o- 
rairtXrtK  to  include  both  balista:  and  catapults,  dis- 
tinguishing them  by  the  epithets  nerpo66Xoi  and 
bfr6e7ulc.x* 

The  various  kinds  of  tormenta  appear  to  have 
been  invented  shortly  before  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  When  horsehair  and  other  materials 
failed,  the  women  in  several  instances  cut  off  their 
own  hair,  and  twisted  it  into  ropes  for  the  engines." 
These  machines,  with  those  who  had  the  manage- 
ment of  them,  and  who  were  called  balittarii  and 
i^eral,1*  were  drawn  np  in  the  rear  of  an  advancing 
army,  so  as  to  throw  over  the  heads  of  the  front 
ranks.  {Vid.  Abut,  p.  100.)  In  order  to  attack  a 
maritime  city,  they  were  carried  on  the  decks  of 
vessels  constructed  for  the  purpose.1' 

The  meaning  of  tormentum,  as  applied  to  the 
cordage  of  Shim,  is  explained  in  p.  893.  Compare 
Vegelius,  Mulom.,  ii.,  46. 

The  torture  or  question  (quastio),  as  applied  to 
criminals  or  witnesses,  was  called  tormentum  by 


1  rr«*t«s,*.T.>— *.  (Pi»w.,B.cch.,iT.,«,ae,  «i.>—».  (dm. 

tic.  itu.,  43,  43.-  Id,  xx,  48, 88.) —4.  (Oct,  hr,  3,  lft.>-». 
(It  i  j.  Mud.,  p.  553,  ed.  Meroeri.— Lit,  xxri,  47.)— ft.  <U»,  L 
0.1— 1  (Polyb,  ix,  34.)— 8.  (Noo.  Men,  l.  ».)—»•  (Poljrb,  L  «. 
— DM.  Sio,  xx,  88.)— 10.  (Dial.  Sto,  xx.,  48.)— 11.  (x,  11.)— 
1*.  (Vitrar,  x,  10.— Schneider,  id  loc)  — 11.  <B.  J,  iii,  7,4 
10,  83.— Compare  Proeop.,  BeU.  Goth,  i,  31,  33.)— 14.  (Bertoli, 
Col.  Tm),  ub.  44-47.)— 1*.  (Vitrei,  x,  lO.-Lrr,  xxri,  ft,  47. 
— Aaua.  Mercell,  xx.,  7  ;  ixni.,  4.)  —  1ft.  (xiii,  51  ;  xx.,  48,  83, 
•ft ;  sit,  4.)— 17.  (Caosr,  Bell.  Cr»,  Hi,  ».— Vexet.,  De  Re  MIL, 
ir.,».>—  18.  (Polrb.it.  58.)— W  ifHni  Sie,  xx,  83-68.— Tt- 
o"t..  Ann,  ii.,  ft  ) 


the  Romans.1  The  executioner  v  is  called  tartm 
and  among  the  instruments  emplo/ed  for  the  pur- 
pose were  the  wheel  (rota,  rpoxoc*)  and  the  scalene. 
The  Lydians  had  an  instrument  of  torture  which, 
as  we  may  infer  from  its  name  (xvddof*),  was  full 
of  points,  and  applied  to  the  body  of  the  sufferer 
like  the  card  used  in  combing  wool.  The  Jews 
seem  to  have  used  the  harrow  or  threshing-ma- 
chine in  the  same  manner  ;*  and  the  nMuaf  men- 
tioned by  Aristophanes,'  if  it  resembled  the  ladder, 
which  is  still  to  be  seen  among  the  instruments  of 
torture  in  the  dungeons  at  Ratisbon,  must  have  pro- 
duced a  similar  effect.    (Vid.  Bjsanos.) 

TORQUES  or  TORQUIS  (oTpnrroc).  an  ornament 
of  gold,  twisted  spirally  and  bent  into  a  circular 
form,  which  was  worn  round  the  neck  by  men  of 
distinction  among  the  Persians,'  the  Gauls.1  and 
other  Asiatic  and  northern  nations.*  Tore  was 
the  name  of  it  among  the  Britons  and  ancient  Irish. 
Virgil*  thus  describes  it  as  part  of  the  attire  of  the 
Trojan  youths : 

"  It  pectore  summo 
Plexitis  obtorti  per  collum  circulus  auri." 

Ornaments  of  this  kind  have  been  frequently 
found,  both  in  France,  and  in  many  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,"  varying  in  size  and  weight, 
but  almost  always  of  the  form  exhibited  in  the  an- 
nexed woodcut,  which  represents  a  torquis  found 
in  Brecknockshire,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  The  same  woodcut  contains  a  sec- 
tion of  this  torquis  of  the  size  of  tho  original    It 


shows,  as  Mr.  Petrie  observes  concerning  some 
found  in  the  county  of  Meath,  "  four  equidistant  ra- 
diations from  a  common  centre."  The  torquis  in 
the  British  Museum  is  four  feet  and  a  half  in  length 
Its  hooks  correspond  well  to  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  fall. of  a  Celtic  warrior .-  "  Torquis  ab 
tnds*decidituncaguU."11  A  torquis,  which,  instead 
of  being  bent  into  a  circular  form,  was  turned  into 
a  spiral,  became  a  bracelet,  as  is  shown  in  the  low- 
est figure  of  the  woodcut -to  Abmilla,  p.  96.  A 
torquis  contrived  to  answer  this  purpose  is  called 
torquis  brachiatis."  Such  bracelets  and  torques  are 
often  found  together,  having  been  worn  by  the  same 
people. 

An  inscription  found  in  France  mentions  a  tor- 
quis, wtyh  was  dedicated  to  yEsculapius,  having 
been  maduby  twisting  together  two  golden  snakes." 
In  this  respect,  also,  the  torquis  corresponded  with 
the  armiUa,  which  was  sometimes  made  in  the 
form  of  a  serpent.    (See  p.  96.)    The  head  in  the 

1.  (Soet,  Tiber,  SO.— Cic,  Pro  Mil,  80-33.— llointil  v,  4.) 
3.  (Arietoph,  Plat,  87ft.)— 3.  (Herod,  i,0S.)— 4.  (3  Sam.,  xii, 
31.— 1  Chron,  n,  3.)— 5.  (Ren,  831.)  —ft.  (Cart,  in.,  3.— The- 
miet,  Ortt,  34,  p.  30«,  e.)  -  7.  (Florae,  i,  13.— Id,  11,  4.)  -8 
(bid,  Orif,  xix,  SO.)—  8.  {JEa.,  v,  3*8,  549.)  — 10.  (Petrie. 
Trent,  of  R.  Irieh  Ae»d,  ml.  xnii.  — Anttq,  p.  181-184.)  — 11 
(Properl,  ix,  10, 44.)— 13.  (Topitc,  *nrel,  7.)— IS.  (Montiev 
eon.  Ant  Expl,  lii,  p.  53.). 
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precuding  woodcut  is  that  of  a  Persian  warrior  id 
the  mosaic  of  the  battle  of  Issus,  mentioned  in  p. 
520.  Jt  illustrates  the  mode  of  wearing  the  tor- 
quis,  which  in  this  instance  terminates  in  two  ser- 
pents' heads  instead  of  hooks.  Three  other  Per- 
sians in  the  same  mosaic  also  wear  the  torquis, 
which  is  falling  from  the  neck  of  one  of  them,  who 
lias  been  Tanqoished  and  thrown  from  his  hone. 
It  was  by  taking  this  collar  from  a  Gallic  warrior 
in  similar  circumstances  that  T.  Manilas  obtained 
the  cognomen  of  Torquattu.1 

Torques,  whether  in  the  form  of  collars  or  brace- 
lets, no  doubt  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the 
wealth  of  those  who  wore  them.  Hence  they  were 
an  important  portion  of  the  spoil,  when  any  Celtic 
or  Oriental  army  was  conquered,  and  they  were 
among  the  rewards  of  valour  bestowed  after  an  en- 
gagement upon  those  who  bad  most  distinguished 
themselves.'  The  monuments  erected  to  commem- 
orate Roman  soldiers,  and  to  enumerate  the  hon- 
ours which  they  had  obtained,  often  mention  the 
number  of  torques  conferred  upon  them.*  ( Vid. 
Phaleba.) 

TORUS,  a  Bed,  originally  made  of  straw,'  hay, 
leaves,  woolly  plants,*  seaweed  (Ac  molhbut  idvu'), 
also  stuffed  with  wool,  and  afterward  with  feath- 
ers' or  swans'  down,'  so  as  to  be  as  much  raised 
and  as  soft  as  possible.*  It  was  sometimes  cover- 
ed with  the  hide  of  a  quadruped1*  (vid.  Pbllu,  p. 
750),  but  more  commonly  with  sheets  or  blankets, 
called  ToraUa.u  The  torus  may  be  observed  on 
the  sofa  in  the  first  woodcut,  p.  *76 ;  and  its  ap- 
pearance there  may  suffice  to  explain  the  transfer- 
ence of  its  name  to  the  larger  semicircular  mould- 
ings in  the  base  of  columns.  ( Vid.  Atticdbobs, 
Spiba.) 

TOX'OTAI  (roffc-oi).    (Vid.  Dbhosioi.) 

TRA'BEA.    (Vid.  Tooa,  p.  987.) 

TRADITIO.    (Vid.  Dominium.)     ♦ 

*TRAGACANTHA  (rpayaiutvOa),  a  prickly 
shrub,  which  yields  gum  tragacanth.  It  is  the  As- 
Tagalus  Tragacantha,  Goat's-thom  or  Milk-vetch. 
The  name  is  derived  from  rpdyoj-  (a  goat)  and  okov- 
8a  (a  thorn),  in  allusion  to  the  fancied  resemblance 
which  the  plant  bears  to  the  beard  of  a  goat.  In 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia  the  plant  is  called  Astra- 
galus vcrus,  on  the  authority  of  Olivier."1* 

•T  RAG  ION  (rpiyiov),  a  plant.  One  species, 
called  by  Dioscorides  rpayiov  KpijTiicov,  is  the  kind 
of  St.  John's-wort  called  Hypericum  krcinum,  and 
has  a  foetid  smell.  A  second  sort,  likewise  descri- 
bed by  Dioscorides,  is  named  by  Sprengel  Tragium 
columna.1' 

TRAGCEDIa  (Tpayyila),  Tragedy. 

I.  Greek  Tragedy.  The  tragedy  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  as  well  as  their  comedy,  confessedly  origi- 
nated in  the  worship  of  the  god  Dionysus.  It  is 
proposed  in  this  article,  (1)  to  explain  from  what 
element  of  that  worship  Tragedy  took  its  rise,  and, 
(8)  to  trace  the  course  of  its  development,  till  it 
reached  its  perfect  form  and  character  in  the  drama 
of  the  Attic  tragedians,  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides. 

The  peculiarity  which  most  strikingly  distin- 
guishes the  Greek  tragedy  from  that  of  modern 
times,  is  the  lyrical  or  choral  part.  This  was  the 
offspring  of  the  dithyrambic  and  choral  odes,  from 
which,  as  applied  to  the  worship  of  Dionysus, 


1.  (Cic,  Fin.,  ii.,  M.— Id.,  Off.,  iii.,  II.— (Mlhu,  far.,  13.— Non. 
Marc,  p.  SS7 B8,  Ml.  Meroeri.)-*.  (Jut.,  xri.,  80.— Pun.,  H.  Nn 
xxxiii.,  S,  1. 10.— Sidoo.  ApoU.,  Cm.,  xxiii.,  434.)  — 3.  (Maflei, 
Mue.Veron.,p.S18.)— 4.  (Plin,H.N.,Tiii.,48,*.7»,)— 5.  (Mart., 
xi».,  ISO,  Id)— «.  (OrU,Met.,TiiL,8M.)  —  7.  (ii,  (II.)  —  8. 
Mart.,  xir.,  161.) — g.  (Virg.,  Ma.,  ri.,  SOS.— Ovid,  Amor.,  ii.,  4, 
M.)-I0.  (Viry.,  Xn.,  riii.,  177.)— 11.  (Hot.,  Sat.,  ii.,  4,  84.-Id., 
Epiat.,  i.,  5,  *£)—«.  (DioKor.,  iii.,  SO.— Theophraat.,  H.  P., " 
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Greek  tragedy  took  its  rise.  This  woish.p,  are 
may  observe,  was  of  a  twofold  character,  corre- 
sponding to  the  differatit  conceptions  which  were 
anciently  entertained  of  Dionysus  as  the  changea- 
ble god  of  flourishing,  decaying,  or  renovated  na- 
ture, and  the  various  fortunes  to  which,  in  that 
character,  be  was  considered  to  be  subject  at  the 
different  seasons  of  the  year.  Hence  Mailer  ob- 
serves,1 "  the  festivals  of  Dionysus  at  Athens  and 
elsewhere  were  all  solemnized  in  the  months  near- 
est to  the  shortest  day,  coincidently  with  the  chan- 
ges going  on  in  the  course  of  nature,  and  by  which 
bis  worshippers  conceived  the  god  himself  to  be 
affected."  His  mournful  or  joyous  fortunes  (misty 
his  mystical  death,  symbolizing  the  death  of  all  ve- 
getation in  winter,  and  his  birth,'  indicating  the 
renovation  of  all  nature  in  the  spring,  and  his  strug- 
gles in  passing  from  one  state  to  another,  were  not 
only  represented  and  sympathized  in  by  the  dithy- 
rambic singers  and  dancers,  but  they  also  carried 
their  enthusiasm  so  far  as  to  fancy  themselves  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  same  events  as  the  god 
himself,  and  in  their  attempts  to  identify  them- 
selves with  him  and  his  fortunes,  assumed  the 
character  of  the  subordinate  divinities,  the  Satyrs, 
Nymphs,  and  Pans  (nympharumjue  leva  cum  **• 
tyris  chori),  who  formed  the  mythological  train  of 
the  god.  Hence,  as  is  explained  under  Diontbu 
(p.  363),  arose  the  custom  of  the  disguise  of  satyrs 
being  taken  by  the  worshippers  at  the  festivals  of 
Dionysus,  from  the  choral  songs  and  dances  of 
whom  the  Grecian  tragedy  originated,  "  being  from 
its  commencement  connected  with  the  public  re- 
joicings and  ceremonies  of  Dionysus  in.  cities, 
while  comedy  was  more  a  sport  and  merriment  of 
the  country  festivals."  In  fact,  the  very  name  of 
Tragedy  (Tpay^ia),  far  from  signifying  anything 
mournful  or  pathetic,  is  most  probably  derived 
from  the  goat-like  appearance  of  the  satyrs,  who 
sang  or  acted,  with  mimetic  gesticulations  (ipnxaic), 
the  old  Bacchic  songs,  with  Silenus,  the  constant 
companion  of  Dionysus,  for  their  leader.'  From 
their  resemblance  in  dress  and  action  to  goats, 
they  were  sometimes  called  rpayoi,  and  their  song 
Tpayijdla.  Thus  ^Eschylus,  in  a  fragment  of  the 
Prometheus  Hvpfopot,  calls  a  satyr  Tpdyoc,  and 
the  satyric  chorus  in  the  Cyclops  of  Euripides*  ap- 
pears in  the  skin  of  a  goat  (x&aZva  rpayov).  The 
word  aurvpoc,  also,  is  apparently  the  same  as  Wtv- 
poc ,  a  kind  of  goat.'  According  to  another  opin- 
ion, indeed,  the  "  word  tragedy  was  first  coined 
from  the  goat  that  was  the  prize  of  it,  which  prize 
was  first  constituted  in  Thespis's  time."'  This 
derivation,  however,  as  well  as  another,  connecting 
it  with  the  goat  offered  on  the  altar  of  Bacchus/ 
around  which  the  chorus  sang,  is  not  equally  sup- 
ported- either  by  the  etymological  principles  of  the 
language,  or  the  analogous  instance  of  Ku/upiia, 
the  "revel-song."* 

But  the  Dionysian  dithyrambs  were  not  always 
of  a  gay  and  joyous  character :  they  were  capcbfai 
of  expressing  the  extremes  of  sadness  and  wild  lam- 
entation as  well  as  the  enthusiasm  of  joy ;  and  it 
was  from  the  dithyrambic  songs  of  a  mournful  cast, 
probably  sung  originally  in  the  winter  months,  thai 
the  stately  and  solemn  tragedy  of  the  Greeks  arose. 
That  there  were  dithyrambs  of  such  a  character, 
expressive  of  the  sufferings  of  Dionysus  (rd  roi  A<- 
ovvaov  K60q),  appears  from  the  statement  in  He- 
rodotus,' that  at  Sicyon,  in  the  time  of  Clisthenec 
(B.C.  600),  it  was  customary  to  celebrate  (yepaipetv\ 


1.  (Literal.  ofOreecasp. 888.)— 1  (Plal., Da  Leg.,  iii., p.  700.— 
Proclua,  in  Gaieford'e  Bepbaat.,  p.  381.)  —  3.  (Bode,  beach,  daf 
Hellen.  Dichtkwut,  iii.,  p.  31.)  —  4.  (L,  80.)—  S.  (Phot.,  Lax.,  a 
T.)-0.<B*nUer,Phalar.,p.S4«.>— 7.  (Mailer,  Literal,  of  Greece- 
p.  Ml.)— &  (Eternal.  Mage-,  p.  7S4.— Earip.,  Bacon-  1*1.—  4TO 
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me  sufferii gs  of  that  god  with  "tragic  choruses." 
But  it  must  be  remarked,  that  in  the  most  ancient 
times  the  dithyrambic  song  was  not  executed  by  a 
regular  chorus.  Thus  Archtloohua  says  in  trochaic 
verse, "  I  know  how,  when  my  mind  is  inflamed  with 
wine,  to  lead  off  the  dithyramb,  the  beautiful  song 
of  Dionysus"  (vid.  Chords,  p.  247),  whence  we  may 
infer  that  in  his  time  (B.C.  700)  the  dithyramb  was 
snog  by  a  band  of  revellers  led  by  a  flute-player. 
Lyrical  choruses,  indeed,  had  been  even  then  estab- 
lished, especially  in  the  Dorian  states  of  Greece,  in 
connexion  with  the  worship  of  Apollo,  the  cithara, 
or  fop/ayi,  being  the  instrument  to  which  the  cho- 
reuttc  sang  and  danced.1  In  fact,  the  connexion  of 
the  Dorian  choral  poetry  with  the  worship  of  Apollo, 
the  direct  opposite  to  that  of  Dionysus,  and  its  con- 
sequent subjection  to  established  rules  and  forms, 
admitting,  too,  from  the  Dorian  character,  but  little 
innovation,  affords  the  most  obvious  explanation  of 
the  striking  circumstance  that  nothing  decidedly 
dramatic  sprang  from  it,  as  from  the  dithyrambic 
performances.*  Still  there  were  some  points  in 
which  the  Dorian  worship  of  Apollo  resembled  that 
of  Dionysus,  e.  g.,  the  dances  with  which  the  for- 
mer god  was  honoured,  and  the  kind  of  mimicry 
which  characterized  them.  Other  circumstances 
also,  on  which  we  cannot  here  dwell,  would  proba- 
bly facilitate  the  introduction  of  the  Diooysian  dith- 
yramb among  the  Dorian  states,  especially  after 
the  improvements  made  in  it  by  Arion  (B.C.  600), 
which  were  so  great,  that  even  the  invention  of  that 
species  of  poetry  is  ascribed  to  him,  though  it  had 
been  known  in  Greece  for  a  century  before  his  time. 
The  worship  of  Dionysus  was  celebrated  at  his  na- 
tive place,  Metbymna;  in  Lesbos,  with  music  and 
orgiastic  rites  ;  and  as  Arion  travelled  extensively 
in  the  Dorian  states  of  Hellas,  he  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  the  varieties  of  choral  worship, 
and  of  introducing  any  improvements  which  he 
might  wish  to  make  in  it*  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  inventor  of  the  "tragic  turn"  (rpayiKov  rpovov), 
a  phrase  of  doubtful  signification,  but  which  seems 
to  mean,  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  a  grave  and 
solemn  style  of  music,  to  which  his  dithyrambs  were 
danced  and  sung.*  ( Vid.  Mcaic,  Gkbkk.)  Suidas' 
adds  of  him,  Mytrai  koI  vpuroc  ropdv  ar^aai,  «<u 
iiBvpa/itov  dotu  koX  bvo/iaocu  rd  ddoyuvov  viro  roi 
Xopov,  tai  iarvpovc  elatvr/Ktlv  Ift/ierpa  teyovrac. 
From  the  first  clause,  in  connexion  with  other  au- 
thorities,* we  learn  that  be  introduced  the  cyclic 
chorus  (a  fact  mytbologicaUy  expressed  by  making 
him  the  son  of  Cyclau) ;  i.  «.,  the  dithyramb,  in- 
stead of  being  sang,  as  before  his  time,  in  a  wild,  ir- 
regular manner,  was  danced  by  a  chorus  of  fifty  men 
around  a  blazing  altar ;  whence,  in  the  time  of  Aris- 
tophanes, a  dithyrambic  poet  and  a  teacher  of  cyclian 
choruses  were  nearly  synonymous.'  As  the  alter- 
ation was  made  at  Corinth,  we  may  suppose  that 
the  representation  of  the  dithyrambic  was  assimila- 
ted in  some  respects  to  that  of  the  Dorian  choral 
odes.  The  clause  to  the  effect  that  Arion  intro- 
duced satyrs, ».  «.,  rpi)vi,  speaking  in  verse  (trocha- 
ic), is  by  some  thought  another  expression  for  the 
invention  of  the  "  tragic  style."  A  simpler  inter- 
pretation is,  that  he  introduced  the  satyrs  as  an  ad- 
dition and  contrast  to  the  dance  and  song  of  the 
cyclic  chorus  of  the  dithyramb,  thus  preserving  to  it 
its  old  character  as  a  part  of  the  worship  of  Bac- 
chus. The  phrase  bvofldaai*  alludes  to  the  different 
titles  given  by  him  to  his  different  dithyrambs,  ac- 
cording to  their  subjects,  for  we  need  not  suppose 
that  they  all  related  directly  to  Bacchus.*    As  he 


1.  (Mailer,  bunt.  of  Qreeoe,  p.  *0L— Dorian*,  ir,  7, 4  8->— 
I.  (Bod.,  p.  It.)— a.  (Bod*,  p.  St.)— *.  (Hermann,  Oputix,  ml. 
vii.,  p.  SIS.)  —  &.(•.?.)  —  *.  (Scbol.  in  Aji»t.,  An*,  1401.)— 7. 
(MOlkr,  p.  *04.)  -  8  (Compare  Hereof,  L,  Xk.)~ ».  (Weklwr, 
Nactlnn,  p  Ut) 


was  the  first  cithara  player  of  his  age,1  it  is  probable 
that  he  made  the  lyre  the  principal  instrument  in 
the  musical  accompaniment. 

From  the  more  solemn  dithyrambs,  then,  as  im- 
proved by  Arion,  with  the  company  of  satyrs,  who 
probably  kept  up  a  joking  dialogue,  ultimately  sprang 
the  dramatic  tragedy  of  Athens,  somewhat  in  the 
following  manner :  The  choruses  which  represent- 
ed them  were  under  the  direction  of  a  leader  or  ex- 
archus,  who,  it  may  be  supposed,  came  forward  sep- 
arately, and  whose  part  was  sometimes  taken  by 
the  poet  himself.'  We  may"  also  conjecture  that 
the  exarchus  in  each  case  led  off,  by  singing  or  re- 
citing his  part  in  a  solo,  and  the  chorus,  dancing 
round  the  altar,  then  expressed  their  feelings  of  joy 
or  sorrow  at  his  story,  representing  the  perils  and 
sufferings  of  Dionysus,  or  some  hero,  as  it  might  be 
Accordingly,  some  scholars  have  recognised  in  such 
choral  songs,  or  in  a  proximate  deviation  from  them, 
what  has  been  called  a  "  lyrical  tragedy,"  perform- 
ed without  actors  distinct  from  the  chorus,  and  con- 
ceived to  be  a  transition  step  between  the  dithy- 
ramb and  the  dramatic  tragedy.  The  title,  howev- 
er, does  not  occur  in  ancient  writers,  and,  therefore, 
if  it  means  anything,  can  only  refer  to  representa- 
tions of  the  character  we  have  just  ascribed  to  the  • 
dithyrambs  of  Arion,  modified  from  time  to  time, 
according  to  circumstances  or  the  fancy  of  the  wri- 
ter. That  the  names  rpay^ia  and  rpayydoc  are 
applied,  indeed,  to  works  and  writers  before  the 
time  of  Thespis,  and  that  the  "  tragedy"  of  that  aga 
was  e  itirely  choral,  without  any  regular  formal  di- 
alogui;,  is  evident  from  many  authorities.  Thus 
Atheioeus*  observes  that  the  whole  satyrical  poetry 
fomurly  consisted  of  choruses,  as  did  the  "tragedy" 
of  oil  times  (i/  tire  rpay^ia).  Again,  Diogenes 
Laeftius*  states  that  formerly  the  chorus  alone  act- 
ed (dodpauartfev)  or  performed  a  drama,  on  which 
Hermann*  observes,  "after  the  dithyramb  was 
sung,  some  of  the  chorus,  in  the  guise  of  satyrs, 
came  forward  and  improvised  some  ludicrous  sto- 
ries ;  but  in  exhibitions  of  this  sort,"  he  adds,  "  we 
see  rather  dramatical  tragadia  initio,  quam  ullum 
lyrici  cujutdam  generis  vestigium."  Lyric  poets  also 
seem  to  have  been  spoken  of  as  tragedians ;  thus, 
according  to  Suidas,'  Pindar  wrote  seventeen  ipa- 
fiara  Tpayuta  ("  but  not  lyrical  tragedies"7),  and  Si- 
monides  of  Ceos  wrote  tragedies,  or  a  tragedy,  as 
some  manuscripts  have  it.  But,  whatever  may  be 
inferred  from  this,  it  only  proves  that  dithyrambic 
poets  were  also  called  ti  agedian,  just  as  in  the  scho- 
lia on  Aristophanes,*  a  writer  is  described  as  tiffv- 
pa/iioirotbc  i)  rpayi^iiidaKoTioc.  For  the  arguments 
on  both  sides,  see  Hermann,  I.  c,  and  Bockh  on 
the  Orchomenian  Inscriptions.* 

The  choral  dithyrambic  songs,  accompanied  with 
mimetic  action  (the  lyrical  tragedy  ?),  prevailed  to 
some  extent,  as  all  choral  poetry  did,  among  the 
Dorians  of  the  Peloponnesus ;"  whence  their  deriv- 
ative, the  choral  element  of  the  Attic  tragedy,  was 
always  written  in  the  Dorian  dialect,  thus  showing 
its  origin.  The  lyrical  poetry  was,  however,  espe- 
cially popular  at  Sicyon  asd  in  Corinth.  In  the 
latter  city  Arion  made  his  improvements ;  in  the 
former, "  tragic  choruses,"  i. «.,  dithyrambs  of  a  sad 
and  plaintive  character,  were  very  ancient,"  and  the 
Sicyonians  are  also  said  to  have  been  the  inventors 
of  the  rpayipiia  (jpayt^iac  tipirai  phi  Zucvuvioi, 
reXeotovpyai  ii  'Attimk  irourrai1*) ;  but,  of  coarse, 
this  can  only  mean  that  the  dramatic  tragedy  was 
a  derivative,  through  many  changes,  of  the  old  sa- 


1.  (Herod.,  i.,  tt.)— i.  (Plato,  Rep.,  ni.,  p.  *M,  «.)—».  (m, 
p.  630, c.)— 4.  (Hi.,  M.)— ».  (Opuac.,  irii.,  tl8.)— «.  («.».»— 7 
(Hermann,  1.  c>— 8.  (Pint.,  SBO.)— ».  (Greek  Theatre,  p.  SS.)- 
10.  (Mailer,  Dorieoa,  ii.,  10,  ♦  «.)-ll.  (Hered., ».,  «7.— Welck- 
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lyncal  rpayifjiia,  i.  e.,  at  the  songs  sung  whh  mi- 
metic dancing  by  the  goat-like  satyrs,  or,  as  others 
would  say,  round  the  altar,  on  which  lay  the  bant- 
ed sacrifice  of  a  goat.  It  appears,  then,  that  there 
is  a  good  and  intelligible  foundation  for  the  claims 
which,  according  to  Aristotle,'  were  made  by  the 
Pelopoiraesiarrs,  and  especially  by  the  Sicyoniarts, 
to  the  invention  of  "  tragedy,"  understanding  by  it 
a  choral  performance,  such  as  has  been  described 
■bore.  Now  the  subjects  of  this  dithyrambic  tra- 
gedy were  not  til  way  %  even  in  ancient  times,  con- 
fined to  Dionysus.  Even  Arion  wrote  dithyrambs 
-elating  to  different  heroes  :•  a  practice  In  which  he 
was  followed  by  succeeding  poets,  who  wrote  dith- 
yramb-like odes  (whence  they  were  classed  among 
the  TpayiKoi  irotr/rm),  which  they  called  Centaurs, 
Ajaces,  or  Memnons,  as  it  might  be.'  Thus  Epi- 
genes  the  Sicyonian  is  said  to  have  written  a  tra- 
gedy, t.  «.,  a  piece  of  dithyrambic  poetry  on  a  sub- 
ject unconnected  with  Dionysus,  which  was  conse- 
quently received  with  the  cry  of  obikv  irpif  rdv  A«- 
owoov,  or  "  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  Bacchus."* 
If  this  anecdote  be  true,  and  Epigenes  preceded 
Arion,  the  introduction  of  the  satyrs  into  the  dithy- 
rambic chorus  by  the  latter  may  possibly  have  been 
meant  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  people ;  but 
whether  it  was  so  or  not,  there  is  scarcely  any 
doubt  that,  from  the  time  of  Arion,  the  tragic  dithy- 
ramb gradually  became  less  satyrical  and  sportive 
in  its  character,  till  the  creation  of  the  independent 
satyric  drama  and  the  Attic  dramatic  tragedy.' 

As  to  the  steps  by  which  this  was  effected,  Aris- 
totle* says,  "  Tragedy  was  at  the  first  an  extempo- 
raneous effusion  (oir1  upxflt  aiToaxetuurruc^),  and 
was  derived  ijrd  tuv  ifapxovTuv  rim  Aiffipaft6ov,"  i. 
«.,  from  the  leaders  or  the  chief  singers  of  the  dith- 
yramb, who  probably  sung  or  recited  their  parts  in 
the  trochaic  metre,  while  the  main  body  of  the  ode 
was  written  in  irregular  verse.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive bow  the  introduction  of  an  actor  or  speaker, 
independent  of  the  chorus,  might  have  been  suggest- 
ed by  the  exarchs  or  coryphei  coming  forward  sep- 
arately and  making  short  off-hand  speeches,'  wheth- 
er learned  by  heart  beforehand,  or  made  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment.  (Vid.  Ciiobds,  p.  247.).  But  it  is 
also  possible,  if  not  probable,  that  it  was  suggested 
by  the  rhapsodical  recitations  of  the  epic  and  gnomic 
poets  formerly  prevalent  in  Greece  :  the  gnomic  po- 
etry being  generally  written  in  iambic  verse,  the 
metre  of  the  AU'c  dialogue,  and  which  Aristotle* 
says  was  used  by  Homer  in  his  Margites,  though 
its  invention  is  commonly  ascribed  to  Archilochua. 
In  fact,*  the  rhapsodists  themselves  are  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  actors  (imonpiTai)  of  the  pieces  they 
recited,  which  they  are  also  said  to  act  (viroxptvoa- 
8<u").  But  if  two  or  more  rhapsodes  were  called 
upon  to  go  through  an  episode  of  a  poem,  a  regula- 
tion which  obtained  at  the  Panathenaea,  and  attrib- 
uted to  Solon  or  Hipparchus,"  it  is  clear  that  they 
would  present  much  of  a  dramatic  dialogue.  In 
fact,  the  principal  scenes  of  the  whole  Iliad  might 
in  mis  way  have  been  represented  as  parts  of  a 
drama.  These  recitations,  then,  being  bo  common, 
it  was  natural  to  combine  with  the  representation 
of  the  dithyramb,  itself  a  mixture  of  recitative  and 
choral  song,  the  additional  element  of  the  dialogue, 
written  in  iambic  verse,  a  measure  suggested,  per- 
haps, by  the  gnomic  poetry,  and  used  by  Solon  about 
the  time  of  the  origin  of  the  dialogue,"  more  espe- 
cially as  it  is  the  most  colloquial  of  all  Greek  me- 
tres  (XtKTiKov),  and  that  into  which  common  con- 
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vernation  most  readily  fans.  It  is,  indeed,  oaiy  s 
conjecture,  that  the  dialogue,  or  the  Ionian  etemet* 
of  Attic  tragedy,  was  connected  with  the  rhapsodi- 
cal recitations,  birt  it  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  tha 
Homeric  rhapsodes  were  common  at  Sieyon,'  the 
cradle  of  the  Dorian  tragedy,  and  also  at  BrauroD 
in  Attica,  where  the  worship  of  Dionysus  existed 
from  ancient  times.*  This,  however,  is  certain, 
that  the  union  of  the  iambic  dialogue  with  the  lyri- 
cal chorus  took  place  at  Athens  under  PrsietraUre, 
and  that  it  was  attributed  to  Thespis,  a  native  of 
Icarus,  one  of  the  country  denies  or  parishes  of  At- 
tica, where  the  worship  of  Dionysus  had  long  pre- 
vailed. The  introduction  of  this  worship  into  Atti- 
ca, with  its  appropriate  choruses,  seems  to  have 
been  partly  owing  to  the  commands  of  the  Dorian 
oracle*  in  very  early  times.  Thus  it  is  stated* 
that  tragedy  (». «.,  the  old  dithyrambic  and  satyrical 
tragedy)  was  very  ancient  in  Attica,  and  did  not 
originate  with  Thespis  or  bis  contemporaries.  The 
alteration  made  by  him,  and  which  gave  to  the  old 
tragedy  (apx°ptv<jy  T"*  "P*  Bfmtv  $d»  tt/»  Tj»ry- 
tiav  Kivelv)  a  new  and  dramatic  character  (making 
it  an  ignotum  tragica  gcmts*),  was  very  simple,  but 
very  important.  He  introduced  an  actor,  as  it  is 
recorded,  for  the  sake  of  giving  rest  to  the  chorus,* 
and  independent  of  it,  in  which  capacity  he  proba- 
bly appeared  himself,'  taking  various  parts  in  the 
same  piece,  under  various  disguises,  which  he  was 
enabled  to  assume  by  means  of  the  linen  masks,  the 
invention  of  which  is  attributed  to  him.  Now  as  a 
chorus,  by  means  of  its  leader,  could  maintain  a  di- 
alogue with  the  actor,  it  is  easy  to  see  how,  with 
one  actor  only,  "  a  dramatic  action  might  be  intro- 
duced, continued,  and  concluded,  by  the  speeches 
between  the  choral  songs  expressive  of  the  jcy  or 
sorrow  of  the  chorus  at  the  various  events  ol  the 
drama."  Thus  Muller  observes  that,  in  the  play 
of  Pentheus,  supposed  to  have  been  composed  by 
Thespis,  "  a  single  actor  might  appear  successively 
as  Dionysus,  Pentheus,  a  messenger,  Agave  the 
mother  of  Pentheus,  and  in  these  characters  ex- 
press designs  and  intentions,  or  relate  events  which 
could  not  be  represented,  as  the  murder  of  Pentheus 
by  her  mother:  by  which  means  he  would  repre- 
sent the  substance  of  the  fable,  as  it  appears  in  tbe 
Bacchss  of  Euripides."*  With  respect  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  drama  of  Thespis  there  has  been  much 
doubt :  some  writers,  and  especially  Bentley,'  ha»e 
maintained  that  bis  plays  were  all  satyrical  and  lu- 
dicrous, i.  e.,  the  plot  of  them  was  some  story  of 
Bacchus,  the  chorus  consisted  principally  of  satyrs, 
and  the  argument  was  merry :  an  opinion,  indeed, 
which  is  supported  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  early  part 
of  his  time,  the  satyric  drama  had  not  acquired  a 
distinctive  character.  It  may  also  appear  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  statement"  that  at  first  the  tragedians 
made  nse  of  the  trochaic  tetrameter,  as  being  bet- 
ter suited  to  the  satyrical  and  saltatorial  nature  of 
their  pieces.  But  perhaps  the  truth  is,  that,  in  the 
early  part  of  bis  career,  Thespis  retained  the  satyr- 
ical character  of  tbe  older  tragedy,  but  afterward  in- 
clined to  more  serious  compositions,  which  would 
almost  oblige  him  to  discard  the  satyrs  from  his 
choruses.  That  he  did  write  serious  dramas  is  in- 
timated by  the  titles  of  the  plays  ascribed  to  biru, 
as  well  as  by  the  character  of  the  fragments  of  iam- 
bic verse  quoted  by  Plutarch  as  his,"  and  which, 
even  if  they  are  forgeries  of  Heraclides  Pontieus, 
at  least  prove  what  was  the  opinion  of  a  scholar  of 
Aristotle  ok  the  subject    Besides,  the  assertion 
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that  Sophocles'  wrote  against  the  chorus  of  Thes- 
pis, seems  to  show  that  there  was  some  similarity 
of  character  between  the  productions  of  the  two 
poets.*  A  summary  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  serious  character  of  the  tragedy  of  Thespis  is 
given  by  Welcker.'  The  invention  of  the  prologue 
and  rhesis  of  tragedy  (an  expression  clearly,  in  same 
measure,  identical  with  the  introduction  of  an  actor) 
is  also  ascribed  to  Thespis  by  Aristotle.*  By  the 
former  word  is  meant  the  first  speech  of  the  actor,' 
or  the  prooemium  with  which  he  opened  the  piece ; 
the  chorus  then  sang  the  first  ode,  or  x&potoc,  after 
which  came  the  Mote,  or  dialogue  between  the  act- 
or and  the  principal  choreutas.  The  invention  of 
this  dialogue  is  also  alluded  to  in  the  phrase  Aifeuf 
k  ymiUvnc*  It  is  evident  that  the  introduction  of 
the  dialogue  must  also  have  caused  an  alteration  in 
the  management  of  the  chorus,  which  could  not  re- 
main cyclic  or  circular,  but  must  have  been  drawn 
op  in  a  rectangular  form  about  the  thymele,  or  altar 
of  Bacchus  in  front  of  the  actor,  who  was  elevated 
on  a  platform  or  table  (tXcor\  the  forerunner  of  the 
stage.  The  statement  in  Po^ux'  that  this  was  the 
«ase  before  Thespis  seems  incorrect.*  If  we  are 
right  in  our  notion  of  the  general  character  of  the 
Thespian  drama,  the  phrase  o&Mv  irpAf  Awvwww, 
which  was  certainly  used  in  his  time,  was  first  ap- 
plied to  his  plays  at  Athens,  as  being  unconnected 
with  the  fortunes  of  Dionysus,  and  as  deviations 
from  the  /uKpol  fivOoi  *al  Xtitf  yeXoia  of  his  prede- 
cessors. Plutarch,  however,'  supposes  that  its  first 
application  was  later :  he  says,  "  when  Phrynichus 
and  -rEschylus  continued  to  elevate  tragedy  to  le- 
gends and  tales  of  sufferings  (Wr  pBftwy  koX  x&hf 
vponrfovntv),  the  people,  missing  and  regretting  the 
old  satyric  chorus,  said,  'What  is  this  to  Bac- 
chus 1'  "  Hence  the  expression  was  used  to  signi- 
fy what  was  raali  propoe,  or  beside  the  question. 

The  reader  may  have  observed  that  we  have  not 
noticed  the  lines  of  Horace  :'* 

"  Dicitur  et  piatutris  vexiste  poemata  Tketpit, 
Qua  comer  ent  agcrtntque  peruncti  facibut  ora." 

The  fact  is  that  tbey  are  founded  on  a  misconcep- 
tion of  the  origin  of  the  Attic  tragedy,  and  that  the 
tale  about  the  wagons  of  Thespis  probably  arose  out 
of  a  confusion  of  the  wagon  of  the  comedian  Susa- 
rion  with  the  platform  of  the  Thespian  actor.  The 
first  representation  of  Thespis  was  in  B.C.  635. 
His  immediate  successors  were  the  Athenian  Chasr- 
ilus  and  Phrynichus,  the  former  of  whom  represent- 
ed plays  as  early  as  B.C.  534.  He  is  said  by  Suidas 
to  have  written  150  pieces :  from  the  title  of  one 
of  them,  the  "  Alope,"  its  subject  seems  to  have 
been  a  legend  of  Attic  origin."  That  be  excelled  in 
the  satyncal  drama  invented  by  Pratinas,  is  indica- 
ted by  the  line  of  an  unknown  author, 

'HWm  iibt  fiaoiXtbt  %*  Xojp&of  b>  Xaripoit : 
and  if  he  wrote  anything  like  the  number  of  dramas 
ascribed  to  him,  it  is  also  evident  that  the  custom 
of  contending  with  tetralogies  must  have  been  of 
early  origin,  for  there  were  only  two  dramatic  fes- 
tivals during  the  year. 

Phrynichus  was  a  pupil  of  Thespis,  and  gained 
his  first  victory  in  the  dramatic  contests  B.C.  511. 
In  his  works,  the  lyric  or  choral  element  still  pre- 
dominated over  the  dramatic,  and  he  was  distin- 
guished for  the  sweetness  of  his  melodies,  which, 
in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  were  very 
popular  with  the  admirers  of  the  old  style  of  music. 
The  esteem  in  which  his  "  ambrosial  songs"  were 
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then  held  is  shown  in  several  passages  of  Aristopba 
nes,1  and  in  the  line*  where  the  dicasts  are  made  to 
chant  the  old  Sidonian  sweet  songs  of  Phrynichus, 
Koi  /uvvptfovrtc  pihi 
'ApXCuofuAuOiiuvofpwixnpara, 

"  Sidonian"  being  an  allusion  to  the  play  which  he 
wrote  called  the  Phoeoissae.  The  first  use  of  female 
masks  is  also  attributed  to  him,'  and  he  so  far  devi- 
ated from  the  general  practice  of  the  Attic  trage- 
dians as  to  write  a  drama  on  a  subject  of  cotempo- 
rary  history,  the  capture  of  Miletus  by  the  Persians, 
B.C.  494> 

We  now  come  to  the  first  writer  of  satyncal 
dramas,  Pratinas  of  Phlius,  a  town  not  far  from 
Sicyon,  and  which  laid  claim  to  the  invention  of 
tragedy  as  well  as  comedy.'  For  some  time  pre- 
viously to  this  poet,  and  probably  as  early  as  Thes- 
pis, tragedy  had  been  gradually  departing  more  and 
more  from  its  old  characteristics,  and  inclining  to 
heroic  fables,  to  which  the  chorus  of  satyrs  was  not 
a  fit  aocorapaniment.  But  the  fun  and  merriment 
caused  by  them  were  too  good  to  be  lost,  or  dis- 
placed by  the  severe  dignity  of  the  iEschylean 
drama.  Accordingly,  the  satyrical  drama,  distinct 
from  the  recent  and  dramatic  tragedy,  but  suggest- 
ed by  the  sportive  element  of  the  old  dithyramb 
was  founded  by  Pratinas,  who,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  surpassed  in  his  own  invention  by  Choer- 
ilus.  It  was  always  written  by  tragedians,  and 
generally  three  tragedies  and  one  satyrical  piece 
were  represented  together,  which,  in  some  instan- 
ces at  least,  formed  a  collected  whole,  called  a  te- 
tralogy (rerpaXoyla).  The  satyrical  piece  was  acted 
last,  so  that  the  minds  of  the  spectators  were  agree- 
ably relieved  by  a  merry  afterpiece  at  the  close  of 
an  earnest  and  engrossing  tragedy.  The  distin- 
guishing feature  of  this  drama  was  the  chorus  of 
satyrs,  in  appropriate  dresses  and  masks,  and  its 
subjects  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  the  same 
class  of  the  adventures  of  Bacchus  and  of  the  heroes 
as  those  of  tragedy ;  but,  of  course,  they  were  so 
treated  and  selected  that  the  presence  of  rustic 
satyrs  would  seem  appropriate.  Intbeir  jokes,  and 
drollery,  and  naivete  consisted  the  merriment  of  the 
piece  ;  for  the  kings  and  heroes  who  were  intro- 
duced into  their  company  were  not  of  necessity 
thereby  divested  of  their  epic  and  legendary  charac- 
ter (Horace*  speaks  of  the  "  ineolumi  gravitate"), 
though  they  were  obliged  to  conform  to  their  situa- 
tion, and  suffer  some  diminution  of  digrrty  from  their 
position.  Hence  Welcker'  observes,  the  satyrical 
drama,  which,  so  to  speak,  was  "  the  Epos  turned 
into  prose,  and  interspersed  with  jokes  made  by  the 
chorus,"  is  well  spoken  of  as  a  "  playful  tragedy' 
(mufmwa  rpayi^iia),  being,  both  in  form  and  mate- 
rials, the  same  as  tragedy.  Thus  also  Horace*  says, 
"  Ejfutire  leva  indigna  tragaiia  verttu 
Intererit  tatyrit  pallium  pudibunda  protervit," 
alluding  in  the  first  line  to  the  mythic  or  epic  ele- 
ment of  the  satyric  drama,  which  he  calls  tragosdia, 
and  in  the  second  representing  it  as  being  rathet 
ashamed  of  its  company.  The  scene  was,  of  course, 
laid  in  the  supposed  haunts  of  the  satyrs,  as  we 
learn  from  Vitruvtus  :*  "  Satyrieat  iccna  omantur 
arbonbut,  numiibu*  reliquitque  agretlibtu  rebus"  all 
in  keeping  with  the  incidents  of  the  pieces,  and  re- 
minding the  spectators  of  the  old  dithyramb  and  the 
god  Dionysus,  in  whose  honour  the  dramatic  con- 
tests were  originally  held.  We  must,  however, 
observe,  that  there  were  some  characters  and  le- 
gends which,  as  not  presenting  any  serious  or  pa- 
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thetio  aspects,  were  not  adapted  for  tragedy,  and, 
therefore,  were  naturally  appropriated  to  the  satyric 
drama.  Such  were  Sisyphus,  Autolycus,  Circe, 
Callisto,  Midas,  Omphale,  and  the  robber  Skiron. 
Hercules  also,  as  he  appears  in  Aristophanes'  and 
the  Alcestia  of  Euripides,  was  a  favourite  subject 
of  this  drama,  as  being  no  unfit  companion  for  a 
drunken  Silenus  and  his  crew.1  The  Odyssey  also, 
says  Leasing,'  was  in  general  a  rich  storehouse  of 
the  satyrical  plays ;  but,  though  the  Cyclops  of  Eu- 
ripides, the  only  satyrical  play  extant,  was  taken 
from  it,  the  list  of  satyric  pieces  given  by  Welcker* 
hardly  confirms  this  assertion. 

We  now  come  to  the  improvements  made  in  tra- 
gedy by  iEschylus,  of  which  Aristotle'  thus  speaks : 
"  He  first  added  a  second  actor  and  diminished  the 
parts  of  the  chorus,  and  made  the  dialogue  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  action"  (Tov  Xoyov  npoTayuvumpi 
rapioKeiaat).  He  also  availed  himself  of  the  aid 
of  Agatharchus  the  scene-painter,  and  improved  the 
costume  of  his  actors  by  giving  them  thick-soled 
boots  (hftturai.),  as  well  as  the  masks,  which  he 
triade  more  expressive  and  characteristic.  Horace* 
thus  alludes  to  his  improvements : 

"pertona  politique  repertor  honettat 
Mschylut,  el  modici*  iiutravit  pulpita  tignit 
Et  docuit  magnumque  loqui,  nilique  cothurno." 
The  custom  of  contending  with  trilogies  (rpiXoyiu), 
nr  with  three  plays  at  a  time,  is  said  to  have  been 
also  introduced  by  him.  In  fact,  he  did  so  much 
for  tragedy,  and  so  completely  built  it  up  to  its 
"towering  height,"  that  he  was  considered  the 
father  of  it.  The  subjects  of  his  drama,  as  we  have 
before  intimated  from  Plutarch,  were  not  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  but  rather  with  the 
great  cycle  of  Hellenic  legends  and  some  of  the 
myths  of  the  Homeric  Epos.  Accordingly,  he  said 
of  himself  that  his  dramas  were  but  scraps  and 
fragments  from  the  great  feasts  of  Homer.  Another 
instance  of  his  departure  from  the  spirit  and  form 
<if  the  old  tragedy,  as  connected  with  Dionysus,  is 
shown  in  his  treatment  of  the  dithyrambic  chorus 
of  fifty  men,  which,  in  his  trilogy  of  the  Oresteia,  he 
did  not  bring  on  the  stage  all  at  once,  but  divided  it 
into  separate  parts,  making  a  different  set  of  choreu- 
ue  for  each  of  the  three  pieces.'  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  IEschylus  made  use  of  one  of  the  improve- 
ments of  Sophocles,  namely,  the  TpiTayuvioHis,  or 
third  actor.  This  was  the  finishing  stroke  to  the 
dramatic  element  of  Attic  tragedy,  which  Sophocles 
is  said  to  have  matured  by  farther  improvements 
in  costume  and  scene-painting.  Under  him  tragedy 
appears  with  less  of  sublimity  and  sternness  than  in 
the  hands  of  iEschylus,  but  with  more  of  calm 

Sandeur,  and  quiet  dignity,  and  touching  incident, 
is  latter  plays  are  the  perfection  of  the  Grecian 
tragic  drama,  as  a  work  of  art  and  poetic  compo- 
sition in  a  thoroughly-chastened  and  classic  style, 
written  when,  as  he  says  of  himself,  he  had  put 
away  the  boyish  pomp  of  iEschylus  (rdv  Alaxvhm 
SiantK<ux"t  6ygw),  and  the  harsh  obscurity  of  his 
own  too  great  refinements,  and  attained  to  that 
style  which  he  thought  the  best,  and  most  suited 
for  portraying  the  characters  of  men.'  The  intro- 
duction of  the  third  actor  enabled  him  to  do  this 
the  more  effectually,  by  showing  the  principal  char- 
acter on  different  sides  and  under  different  circum- 
stances, both  as  excited  by  the  opposition  of  one, 
and  drawn  out  by  the  sympathies  of  another.  ( Vii. 
Histmo,  p.  606.)  Hence,  though  the  plays  of 
Sophocles  are  longer  than  those  of  iEschylus,  still 


1.  IJUm.)—  1  (MOUer,  *».)  — 3.  (Uban  dee  Sopboclee,* 
lit.)— 4.  (Niching,  p.  «H,3».)— ».  (Poet.,  if.,  ♦  16.)-6.  (Ep. 
td  Pie,  178.)  —  7.  (Albeit,  nil.,  p.  347,  «.)  — 8.  (MOUer,  Eu- 
«mud.)— »•  (Pint.,  De  Pro  V.  8.,  p.  70,  b.) 
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there  is  not  a  corresponding  increase  of  action,  but 
a  more  perfect  delineation  of  character.  Creon,  for 
instance,  iu  the  Antigone,  and  Ajax,  are  more  per- 
fect and  minutely  drawn  characters  than  any  in 
iEschylus.  The  part  of  the  chorus  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  considerably  diminished  in  his  plays.  Another 
distinguishing  feature  in  them  is  their  moral  signm- 
cance  and  ethical  teaching.  Though  the  character*, 
in  them  are  taken  from  the  old  subjects  of  national 
interest,  still  they  do  not  always  appear  as  heroes, 
or  above  the  level  of  common  humanity,  but  in  such 
situations,  and  under  the  influence  of  such  motives, 
passions,  and  feelings,  as  fail  to  the  lot  of  men  in 
general :  so  that  "  every  one  may  recognise  in  them 
some  likeness  of  himself." 

In  the  hands  of  Euripides  tragedy  deteriorated, 
not  only  in  dignity,  but  also  in  its  moral  and  reli- 
gious significance.  He  introduces  his  heroes  iu 
rags  and  tatters,  and  busies  them  with  petty  affairs, 
and  makes  them  speak  the  language  of  every-day 
life.  As  Sophocles  said  of  him,1  he  represented 
men,  not  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  as  they  are,  with- 
out any  ideal  greatness  or  poetic  character — thor- 
oughly prosaic  personages.  His  dialogues,  too,  were 
little  else  than  the  rhetorical  and  forensic  language 
of  his  day  cleverly  put  into  verse :  full  of  sophistry 
and  quibbling  distinctions.  One  of  the  peculiarities 
of  his  tragedies  was  the  irpoAoyof,  an  introductory 
monologue,  with  which  some  hero  or  god  opens  the 
play,  telling  who  he  is,  what  is  the  state  of  affairs, 
and  what  has  happened  up  to  the  time  of  his  ad- 
dress, so  as  to  put  the  audience  in  possession  of 
every  fact  which  it  might  be  necessary  for  them  to 
know :  a  very  business  like  proceeding,  no  doubt,  but 
a  poor  make-shift  for  artislical  skill.  The  "  Date 
ex  machina"  also,  though  not  always,  in  a  "  noimt, 
tali  vindice  dignut,"  was  frequently  employed  by 
Euripides  to  effect  the  dinoiLmtnt  of  his  pieces.  Tbo 
chorus,  too,  no  longer  discharged  its  proper  and 
high  functions,  either  as  a  representative  of  the  feel- 
ings of  unprejudiced  observers,  or  "  as  one  of  the 
actors  and  a  part  of  the  whole,"  joining  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  piece.  Many  of  his  choral  odes, 
in  fact,  are  but  remotely  connected  in  subject  with 
the  action  of  the  play.  Another  novelty  of  Euripi- 
des was  the  use  of  "  monodies"  or  lyrical  songs,  in 
which,  not  the  chorus,  but  the  principal  persons 
of  the  drama,  declare  iVJr  emotions  and  sufferings. 
They  vere  among  the  most  brilliant  parts  of  his 
pieces,  and,  being  sung  by  persons  on  the  stage,  are 
sometimes  described  as  Liai  &nb' oKyvijf*  Aris- 
tophanes often  parodied  them,  and  makes  Euripides 
say  of  himself"  thit  he  "nurtured  tragedy  with 
monodies,  introducing  Cephisophon,"  his  chief  actor, 
to  sing  them. 

Elr"  ivlrptfov  /iOvySiatc,  Kri&iaofavra  /iiyvv?. 

Euripides  was  also  the  inventor  of  tragi-comedy, 
which  not  improbably  suggested,  as  it  certainly  re- 
sembled, the  'WapoTpayytia  of  the  Alexandrian  age, 
the  latter  being  a  half-tragic,  half-oomic  drama,  or, 
rather,  a  parody  or  travesty  of  tragical  subjects.  A 
specimen  of  the  Euripidean  tragi  comedy  is  still 
extant  in  the  Alcestis,  acted  B.C.  438,  as  the  last 
of  four  pieces,  and  therefore  as  a  substitute  for  a 
satyrical  drama.  Though  tragic  in  its  form  and 
some  of  its  scenes,  it  has  a  mixture  of  comic  and 
satyric  characters  («.  g.,  Hercules),  and  concludes 
happily. 

it  remains  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  nature 
and  object  of  Greek  tragedy  in  general,  and  on  the 
parts  into  which  it  is  divided.  According  to  Plato,' 
the  truest  tragedy  is  an  imitation  of  the  noblest  and 
best  life :  fti/ii/ait  rod  koXMotov  not  upiarov  /Si'oo. 


1.  (ArUtot.,  Poet.,  ».)—  S.  (Phot.,  Lex.,  i   rj— 3.  (Rasa 
044.)— 4.  (Leg.,vii..p.817.) 
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Aristotle's  definition  is  more  comprehensive  and 
perhaps  perfect.  "  Tragedy  is  an  imitation  of  an 
action  that  is  important  {movtaiat),  and  entire,  and 
of  a  proper  magnitude,  in  pleasurable  language,  by- 
means  of  action,  not  of  narration,  and  effecting, 
through  terror  and  pity,  the  refinement  and  correc- 
tion of  such  passions"  (r^v  roiovruv  itadttfiaruv 
tcadapon).  He  then  adds,  Tragedy  contains  six 
parts :  the  story,  t.  «.,  the  combination  of  incidents 
or  plot,  manners,  expression,  sentiment,  decoration, 
and  music  (jOdof  *al  fjthi,  *ai  Xiftt,  xal  iuivoia,  icai 
Wuf,  koI  fuXomutn).  Of  these  the  story  is  the 
principal  part,  developing  the  character  of  agents, 
and  being,  in  fact,  the  very  sonl  of  tragedy.  The 
manners  come  next,  and  manifest  the  disposition  of 
the  speakers.  The  sentiments  take  the  third  place, 
and  comprehend  whatever  is  said,  whether  proving 
anything,  or  expressing  some  general  reflection. 
Afterward  he  adds,  Fables  are  of  two  sorts,  simple 
and  complicated  (ol  /iiv  inXol,  ol  Si  trtirTity/iivoi), 
the  catastrophe  of  the  former  produced  without  a 
revolution  or  discovery,  of  the  latter  with  one  or 
both.  Now  a  revolution  (irepurlma)  is  a  change  to 
the  reverse  of  what  is  expected  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  action :  a  discovery  (ivayvapiotc)  is 
a  change  from  known  to  unknown,  happening  be- 
tween characters  whose  happiness  or  unhappiness 
forms  the  catastrophe  of  the  drama.  The  best  sort 
of  discovery  is  accompanied  by  a  revolution,  as  in 
the  CEdipus.  Aristotle  next  enumerates  the  parts 
of  quantity  (Kara  rd  tow)  or  division  in  tragedy  : 
these  are,  the  prologue,  episode,  exode,  and  choral 
songs ;  the  last  divided  into  the  parade  and  stasi- 
mon.  The  npoAoyof  is  all  that  part  of  a  tragedy 
which  precedes  the  parodos  of  the  chorus,  i  «.,  the 
first  act.  The  hetiooSiov  is  all  the  part  between 
whole  choral  odes.  The  Ifodor  that  part  which  has 
no  choral  ode  after  it.  Of  the  choral  part,  the  mpo- 
6ot  is  the  first  speech  of  the  whole  chorus  (not  bro- 
ken up  into  parts):  the  stasimon  is  without  ana- 
paests and  trochees.  These  two  divisions  were 
sung  by  all  the  choreutas  (mtva  tbravrw),  but  the 
"  songs  on  the  stage"  and  the  icd/tftoi  by  a  part  only 
(Uia  Si  ra  diro  rifc  ovnrv^f  *<u  Kofijuti).  .The  com- 
mus,  which  properly  means  a  wailing  for  the  dead, 
was  generally  used  to  express  strong  excitement, 
or  lively  sympathy  with  grief  and  suffering,  espe- 
cially by  iEschylus.  It  was  common  to  the  actors 
and  a  portion  only  of  the  chorus  (tofijiot  Si  ■dptjvos, 
Ktuvdf  xopov,  xai  iird  0*171%),  whence  its  derivative 
KopjMTuia  is  used  to  designate  broken  and  inter- 
rupted songs  song  either  by  individual  choreutas  or 
divisions  of  the  chorus.1  Again,  the  mpodof  was 
so  named  as  being  the  passage-song  of  the  chorus, 
song  while  it  was  advancing  to  its  proper  place  in 
the  orchestra,  and  therefore  in  anapssstie  or  march- 
ing verse ;  the  oraoifior,  as  being  chanted  by  the 
chorus  when  standing  still  in  its  proper  position.* 

With  respect  to  the  ends  or  purposes  of  tragedy, 
Aristotle  observes  that  they  are  best  effected  by  the 
representation  of  a  change  of  fortune  from  prosper- 
ity to  adversity,  happening  to  a  person  neither  em- 
inently tiitnous  1101  ju»t,  not  jet  involved  in  mis- 
fortune by  deliberate  vice  or  villany,  but  by  some 
error  of  human  frailty,  and  that  he  should  also  be  a 
person  of  high  lime  and  eminent  prosperity,  like 
CEdipus  or  Thyeetes.  Hence,  he  adds,  Euripides  is 
not  censurable,  as  is  generally  supposed ;  for  trage- 
dies with  an  unhappy  termination,  like  his,  have  al- 
ways the  most  tragic  effect ;  and  Euripides  is  the 
most  tragic  of  all  poets,  i.  «.,  succeeds  best  is  pro- 
ducing pity :  an  expression  especially  true  of  some 
scenes  in  the  Medea.  In  iEschylus,  the  feelings  of 
pity  and  melancholy  interest  are  generally  excited 
by  the  relation  in  which  his  heroes  stand  to  desti- 


>■  (Mailer,  Fmm,  p  «.)—».  (SohL  and  tXjmoL  Maf) 


ny.  He  mostly  represents  them  as  vainly  strug 
gling  against  a  blind  but  irresistible  late,  to  whose 
power  (according  to  the  old  Homeric  notion)  even 
the  father  of  gods  and  men  is  forced  to  yield,  and 
it  is  only  occasionally,  as  in  the  splendid  chorus  of 
the  Eomenides  (682),  that  we  trace  in  him  any  inti- 
mations of  a  moral  and  retributive  government  ol 
the  world.  Hence  there  is  a  want  of  moral  lesson* 
in  his  works.  In  Sophocles,  on  the  contrary,  we 
see  indications  of  a  different  tone  of  thought,  and 
the  superintendence  of  a  directing  and  controlling 
power  is  distinctly  recognised :  "  the  great  Zeus  in 
heaven,  who  superintends  and  directs  all  things."1 

The  materials  of  Greek  tragedy  were  the  nation- 
al mythology, 

"  Presenting  Thebes,  or  Pelops*  line, 
Or  the  tale  of  Troy  divine." 

The  exceptions  to  this  were  the  two  historical  tia 
gedies,  the  "  Capture  of  Miletus,"  by  Pbrynichus, 
and  the  "  Persians"  of  iEschylus ;  but  they  belong 
to  an  early  period  of  the  art.  Hence  the  plot  and 
story  of  the  Grecian  tragedy  were,  of  necessity, 
known  to  the  spectators,  a  circumstance  which 
strongly  distinguishes  the  ancient  tragedy  from  the 
modern,  and  to  which  is  owing,  in  some  measure, 
the  practical  and  quiet  irony  in  the  handling  of  a 
subject,  described  by  Thirlwall*  as  a  characteristic 
of  the  tragedy  of  Sophocles. 

The  functions  of  the  chorus  in  Greek  tragedy 
were  very  important,  as  described  by  Horace  :* 
"  Actoris  partet  choru*  officiumque  virile 
Defendat :  neu  quid  medio*  inter cinai  actut, 

Quod  rum  propotito  conducal,  et  hartal  apte,"  etc. 
We  must  conceive  of  it,  says  A.  W.  Schlegel,  as 
the  personification  of  the  thought  inspired  by  the 
represented  action ;  in  otb-ir  words,  it  often  ex- 
presses the  reflections  of  a  dispassionate  and  right- 
minded  spectator,  and  inculcates  the  lessons  of  mo- 
rality and  resignation  to  the  will  of  heaven,  taught 
by  the  occurrence  of  the  piece  in  which  it  is  en- 
gaged. Besides  this,  the  chorus  enabled  a  poet  to 
produce  an  image  of  the  "  council  of  elders,"  which 
existed  under  the  heroic  governments,  and  under 
whose  advice  and  in  whose  presence  the  ancient 
princes  of  the  Greek  tragedy  generally  acted.  This 
image  was  the  more  striking  and  vivid,  inasmuch  as 
the  chorus  was  taken  from  the  people  at  large,  and 
did  not  at  all  differ  from  the  appearance  and  stature 
of  ordinary  men ;  so  that  the  contrast  and  relation 
between  them  and  the  actors  was  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Homeric  Aoof  and  avaxret.  Lastly,  the  cho- 
ral songs  produced  an  agreeable  pause  in  the  action, 
breaking  the  piece  into  parts,  while  they  presented 
to  the  spectator  a  lyrical  and  musical  expression  of 
his  own  emotions,  or  suggested  to  him  lofty  thoughts 
and  great  arguments.  As  Schlegel  says,  the  chorus 
was  the  spectator  idealized.  With  respect  to  the 
number  of  the  chorus,  Muller*  thinks  that,  out  of 
the  dithyrambio  chorus  of  60,  a  quadrangular  cho- 
rus of  48  persons  was  first  formed,  and  that  this 
was  divided  into  sets  of  13,  one  for  each  play  of  a 
tetralogy ;  but  in  the  time  of  Sophocles  tho  tragic 
chorus  amounted  to  15,  a  number  which  the  ancient 
grammarians  always  presuppose  in  speaking  of  its 
arrangements,  though  it  might  be  that  the  form  of 
the  JEacbyieaa  tragedy  afterward  became  obsolete. 

The  preceding  account  should  be  read  in  connex- 
ion with  the  articles  Chokus,  Dionvsia,  Hiarsio, 
and  Thiatrdm. 

The  explanation  of  the  following  phrases  may  be 
useful : 

UapaxopfrfTiita :  this  word  was  used  in  case  of  a 


1.  (EUctr.,  174.— Thirlwall,  Phil.  Mm.,  to!,  ii..  p.  491.)— t, 
(Phil.  Mm.,  ii.,  p.  48S,  *«.)— 3.  (Ep.  ad  P.«.,  I«J.)  — 4.  (Lit 
of  Greect,  300.) 
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fourth  actor  appearing  on  the  stage,  probably  be- 
cause the  choragus  was  required  to  be  at  an  extra 
expense  in  supplying  him  with  costume,  &c. ;  some- 
times actors  so  called  spoke,  as  the  character  of. 
Pylades  does  ;■  sometimes  they  were  mutes. 

Hapaoicqvun :  this  phrase  was  used  when  one  of 
the  ohoreutv  spoke  in  song  instead  of  a  fourth  ae- 
tor,  probably  near  or  behind  the  side-scenes.  IIo- 
prryopijuaTa  were  roices  off  the  stage,  and  not  seen, 
as  the  frogs  in  the  Rane.1 

Uapaxafmuara,  persons  who  came  forward  but 
once,  something  like  the  xpiauira  irpontriKi,  or  in- 
troductory persons  who  open  a  drama  and  never 
appear  again ;  as  the  watchman  in  the  Agamem- 
non, and  Polydorus  in  the  Hecuba.  Terence  also 
frequently  uses  the  persona  protatica.' 

The  itxopia  was  a  double  chorus,  formed  of  the 
choruses  of  two  separate  plays :  thus,  at  the  end  of 
the  Eumenides  of  ./Eschylus,  the  Furies  of  one  play 
and  the  festal  train  of  another  come  on  the  stage 
together.* 

The  principal  modern  writers  on  the  Greek  trage- 
dy are  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  article.  The 
reader  may  also  consult  Wachsmuth,  II.,  ii.,  p.  467 
and  421.— Gruppe,  Ariadne,  Die  Tragitehe  Kuml 
ier  Griechen  in  ihrer  Entmckelung  und  in  ikrem  Zu- 
sammenhange  mil  ier  Valkspeetic,  Berl.,  1834. — Mu- 
seum Crilicum,  ii.,  p.  691  &;. — Copleston,  PraUc- 
tionei  Academic*. — Schneider,  Ueber  do*  Attache 
TUoterweten,  an  exceedingly  valuable  book. 

II.  Roman  Tragedy.  The  tragedy  of  the  Ro- 
mans was,  for  the  most  part,  an  imitation  of,  or, 
rather,  a  borrowing  from  the  Greek,  the  more  im- 
perfect and  unnatural  as  the  construction  of  the 
Roman  theatre  afforded  no  appropriate  place  for  the 
chorus,  which  was  therefore  obliged  to  appear  on 
the  stage  instead  of  in  the  orchestra.  The  first 
tragic  poet  and  actor  at  Rome*  was  Living  Andron- 
icus,  a  Greek  by  birth,  who  began  to  exhibit  in  B.C. 
310.  From  the  account  in  Livy,*  it  would  seem  that 
in  his  monodies  (or  the  lyrical  parts  sung,  not  by  a 
chorus,  but  by  one  person)  it  was  customary  to  sep- 
arate the  singing  from  the  mimetic  dancing,  leaving 
the  latter  only  to  the  actor,  while  the  singing  was 
performed  by  a  boy  placed  near  the  flute-player 
(ante  libicinem),  so  that  the  dialogue  only  (dnerbia) 
was  left  to  be  spoken  by  the  actors.  One  of  the 
plays  written  by  him  was  an  "  Andromeda ;"  and 
he  also  made  a  Latin  prose  translation  of  the  Odys- 
see.  The  next  tragic  poet  at  Rome  was  Natvius, 
who,  however,  appears  to  have  written  comedies  as 
well  as  tragedies,'  and  a  history  of  the  first  Punio 
war :  so  that  the  writing  of  tragedies  was  not  a  dis- 
tinct profession  at  Rome  as  at  Athens.  An  "Al- 
oestis"  seems  to  have  been  written  by  him.  To 
the  same  epoch  as  Livius  Andronicus  and  Natvius 
belongs  Ennius,  who  resembled  the  latter  in  being 
an  epfb  poet  as  well  as  a  tragedian.  Among  the 
plays  written  by  him  are  mentioned  a  Medea,  an 
Ajax,  a  Phoenissa;,  an  Iphigenia,  an  Andromache, 
and  a  Hecuba.  The  metre  used  by  him  and  Natvius 
was  iambic  or  trochaic  in  the  dialogue,  and  anaptest- 
ic  for  the  lyrical  parts.'  The  next  distinguished 
tragedian  was  Pacuvius,  a  nephew  of  Ennius,  and 
a  painter  also.  His  style  was  more  remarkable  for 
spirit  and  vigour  of  expression  than  polish  or  re- 
finement, a  deficiency  attributable  to  his  age  and 
provincial  origin,  as  he  was  born  at  Brundisium. 
Among  his  plays  occur  an  Antiope,  a  Chryses,  and 
a  Dulorestes,'  and  bis  tragedies  found  admirers 
even  in  the  time  of  Persius."    Cicero"  quotes  from 


L  (jE*ch.,  Choeph.,  800-908.)— S.  (Pollux,  Ouom.,  jr.,  109.— 
SohoL  in  Ariatoph.,  P«e.,  IIS.)— 3.  (Donat.  T«r.,  Prolog,  ad 
Andr.)— 4.  (Muller,  Litarat.,  *c.,p.  SOO.)— S.  (Gellim,  xxi.,  17.) 
— «.  (rii.,  ».)— 7.  (Hieron.  in  Euaah.,  Olrurp.  144,  ».)— 8.  (Gel- 
liui,  ii.,  4.)— 9.  (Qiintil.,  «.,  I.— Cic,  Orat.,  Hi.,  89.)— 10.  (i., 
77.1-11.  (I.e.) 
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him  a  spirited  translation  of  the  concluding  lines  of 
the  Prometheus  Vinctus  of  .£schylus.  Attios  oi 
Aecius  the  younger  was  junior  to  Pacuvius  by  about 
fifty  years.  His  earlier  plays  were,  as  be  hunselt 
admitted,  harsh  and  obscure  ;*  but  his  style  prob- 
ably altered  with  increasing  years.  Many  frag- 
ments of  his  plays  occur  in  Cieero  and  the  Latin 
grammarians,  Diomedes,  Nonius,  and  Varro.  He 
was  also  a  writer  of  annals  in  hexameter  verses.* 
The  five  poets  mentioned  above  belong  to  the  earlier 
epoch  of  Roman  tragedy,  in  which  little  was  writ- 
ten but  translations  and  imitations  of  the  Greek, 
with  occasional  insertions  of  original  matter.  How 
they  imitated  the  structure  of  the  choral  odes  is 
doubtful ;  perhaps  they  never  attempted  it.  Enni- 
us, Pacuvius,  and  Aecius  are  contrasted  by  Cioero* 
with  JSscbylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  ;  and  of 
the  last  two  Quintilian*  says,  "  Virium  Actio  pba 
tribuitur ;  Paeumum  videri  docliorem,  qui  estt  docl. 
affectarit,  volunt." 

In  the  age  of  Augustas,  the  writing  of  tragedies, 
whether  original  or  imitations,  seems  to  have  been 
quite  a  fashionable  occupation.  The  emperor  him- 
self attempted  an  Ajax,  but  did  not  succeed ;  and 
when  his  friends  asked  him, "  Quidnam  Ajax  agtretV 
his  reply  was  "Ajacem  mm  m  tpongiam  incubu- 
itte."*  One  of  the  principal  tragedians  of  this 
epoch  was  Asinins  Pollio,  to  whom  the  line* 

"  Sola  Sophoclco  tua  carmina  digna-colhurno" 

is  supposed  to  apply :  he  also  excelled  in  other  lit 
erary  accomplishments. '  Ovid*  also  wrote  a  trage- 
dy, of  which  Quintilian*  says, "  Omdh  Media,  videtur 
mini  ottendere,  quantum  ille  vir  vrattare  potuerit  ti  in 
genie  ruo  temperare  quaim  mduigere  maluutet."  His 
uarmorumJudicium'n'  between  Ajax  and  Ulysses, 
on  which  Pacuvius  and  Aecius  also  wrote  dramas, 
proves  that  he  might  have  rivalled  Euripides  in  rhe 
torical  skill.  Quintilian  also  says  of  Varius,  who 
was  distinguished  in  epic  as  well  as  tragic  poetry,11 
that  his  Thyeates  might  be  compared  with  any  ol 
the  Greek  tragedies.  Some  fragments  of  his  Thy 
estes  are  extant,  but  we  hare  no  other  remains  ol 
the  tragedy  of  the  Augustan  age.  The  loss,  per- 
haps, is  not  great ;  for  the  want  of  a  national  and 
indigenous  mythology  must  have  disabled  the  Ro- 
man poets  from  producing  any  original  counterparts 
of  the  Greek  tragedy ;  besides  which,  in  the  later 
days  of  the  Republic,  end  under  the  Empire,  the 
Roman  people  were  too  fond  of  gladiatorial  shows, 
and  boast-fights,  a.id  gorgeous  spectacles,  to  en- 
courage the  drama.  Moreover,  it  is  also  manifest 
that  a  tragedy  like  that  of  the  Greeks  could  not 
have  flourished  under  a  despotism. 

The  only  complete  Roman  tragudies  that  have 
come  down  to  us  are  the  ten  attributed  to  the  phi- 
losopher Seneca.  But  whether  he  wrote  any  of 
them  or  not  is  a  disputed  point.  It  is  agreed  that 
they  are  not  all  from  the  same  hand,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  they  are  all  of  the  same  age  even.  In 
one  of  them,  the  Medea,  the  author  made  his  hero- 
ine kill  her  children  on  the  stage,  "  coram  papule," 
in  spite  of  the  precept  of  Horace.  Schlegel1*  time 
speaks  of  them:  "To  whatever  age  they  belong, 
they  are,  beyond  description,  bombastic  and  frigid, 
utterly  unnatural  in  character  and  action,  and  full 
of  the  most  revolting  violations  of  propriety,  and 
barren  of  all  theatrical  effect.  With  the  old  Gre- 
cian tragedies  they  have  nothing  in  common  but 
the  name,  the  exterior  form,  and  the  matter.  Their 
persons  are  neither  ideal  nor  real  men,  but  missha- 
pen giants  of  puppets,  and  the  wire  that  moves  them 


1.  (Oollim,  xiii.,  «.)—«.  (Macron.,  Sat,,  i.,  7.)— 3.  (Do  Orat, 
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*  at  one  tune  an  unnatural  heroism,  at  another  a 
passion  alike  unnatural,  which  no  atrocity  of  guilt 
can  appal."  Still  they  have  bad  admirers :  Hein- 
sius  calls  the  Hippolytus  "  divine,"  and  prefers  the 
Troades  to  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides :  even  Racine 
has  borrowed  from  the  Hippolytus  in  his  Phedre. 

Roman  tragedians  sometimes  wrote  tragedies  on 
subjects  taken  from  their  national  history.  Pacu- 
vius,  e.  g.,  wrote  a  Paultu,  L.  Accius  a  BruUu  and 
a  Deeuu.1  Curiatius  Maternus,  also  a  distinguish- 
ed orator  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  wrote  a  Domi- 
tius  and  a  Cato,  the  latter  of  which  gave  offence  to 
the  rulers  of  the  state  (poientium  ammos  qffmdil*). 
The  fragments  of  the  Thyestes  of  Varius  are  given 
by  Bothius,  Poet.  Seen.  Lot.  Frag.,  p.  279. 

*TRAGOPO'GON  (Tpayoiruyov),  a  plant,  Goat's- 
beard.  According  to  Stackhouse,  it  is  the  Trago- 
pogon  OriettuUi*.  Sprengel,  however,  prefers  the 
crveifotia.* 

•TRAGORIG'ANON  (Tpayopiyavov),  a  species  of 
Thyme.  The  two  kinds  described  by  Dioscorides 
are  held  by  Sprengel  to  be  the  Thymiu  Tragoriga- 
Hum  and  the  Stackyt  glulinota.* 

♦TRAGOS  (rpoyor),  the  male  of  the  Caprt  kireut, 
I.  the  al(  being  the  female.  "  The  ancients  were 
likewise  acquainted  with  the  Wild  Goat,  or  Copra 
Ibex;  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  akko  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  the  Tpayiiafof  of  the  Septuagint  and  Diodorus 
Sicolus.'" 

♦II.  A  plant  mentioned  by  Dioscorides,  and  now 
called  SaUola  Tragiu.  III.  Another  plant,  men- 
tioned by  the  same  writer,  and  with  which  Spike- 
nard was  adulterated.  According  to  Clusius  and 
Sprengel,  it  is  the  Sazifrtga  hircuhu.* 

TRA'GULA.     ( Vid.  Haita,  p.  490.) 

TRANSA'CTIO  IN  VIA.    (Vid.  Actio,  p.  18.) 

TRA'NSFUGA.    ( Vid.  Dmbbtos.) 

TRANSTRA.    ( Vid.  Ships,  p.  893.) 

TRANSVE'CTIO  EQUITUM.  (Vid.  Eooitss, 
p.  418 ) 

TPArMATOZ  EK  IIPONOi'AX  TPA*H  (rp<w- 
uaroj  in  xpovalaf  ypa+i)).  Our  principal  information 
respecting  this  action  is  derived  from  two  speeches 
of  Lysias,  namely,  nabc  Hfiuva  and  vepi  rpaufiarof 
in  ■npovoiac,  though  they  do  not  supply  us  with  many 
particulars.  It  appears,  however,  that  this  action 
could  not  be  brought  by  any  person  who  had  been 
wounded  or  assaulted  by  another,  but  that  it  was 
necessary  to  prove  that  there  had  been  an  intention 
to  murder  the  person  who  had  been  wounded ;  con- 
sequently, the  xpdvoia  consisted  in  such  an  inten- 
tion. Cases  of  this  kind  were  brought  before  the 
Areiopagus :  if  the  accused  was  found  guilty,  he 
was  exiled  from  the  state  and  his  property  conns- 
rated.' 

TREBO'NIA  LEX.    (Vid.  Lsx,  p.  886.) 
TRESVIRI.     ( Vid.  Triumtisi.) 

TRIA'RII  is  the  name  of  a  class  of  soldiers  be- 
longing to  the  infantry  of  the  Roman  legion.  Nie- 
buhr*  supposes  that  the  name  was  derived  from 
their  being  formed  of  all  the  three  heavy-armed 
classes,  and  not  from  their  being  placed  in  the  third 
line  of  the  battle  array,'  so  that  the  triarians  form- 
ed thirty  centuries,  ten  belonging  to  each  class. 
Thus  the  triarians  would  have  existed  from  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Servian  centuries ;'•  but,  so  long  as  the 
battle  array  of  a  legion  resembled  that  of  a  Macedo- 
nian rA»'«"'r,  the  triarians  could  not  be  in  the  line 


1.  (Cie,  Da  0i».,  i.,  M.)-l.  (Tacit.,  Dial.,  ».— Lang.,  Vind. 
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Id.,  e.  Clan.,  440,  008  -  Ljri.,  c.  Andoc,  p.  Sit— Luciaa.  Timoa, 
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of  battle.  They  ma/,  however,  nevertheless  have  ex- 
isted with  their  name  as  guards  of  the  camp,  where 
they  defended  the  walls  and  palisades,  for  which  pur- 
pose they  were  armed  with  javelins,  spears,  and 
swords.  Their  javelin  also  may  have  been  the  pilum 
at  an  early  time,  whence  their  name  Ptlani.  If  the 
camp  did  not  require  a  guard,  the  triarii  would  of 
course  stand  by  their  comrades  in  the  phalanx.  In 
the  military  constitution  ascribed  to  Camillus,1  the 
triarii  formed  part  of  the  third  ordo,  consisting  of 
fifteen  maniples,  and  were  arrayed  behind  the  prin- 
cipes.'  In  the  time  of  Polybius,  when  the  170  cen- 
turies no  longer  existed,  the  soldiers  of  the  infantry 
were  drawn  up  in  four  ranks,  according  to  their  age 
and  experience,  and  the  triarii  now  were  600  of  the 
oldest  veterans  of  a  legion,  and  formed  the  fourth 
rank,  where  they  were  a  kind  of  reserve.'  Their 
armour  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  hastati  and 
principes,  and  consisted  of  a  square  shield,  a  short 
Spanish  sword,  two  pila,  a  brass  helmet  with  a 
high  crest,  and  metal  plates  for  the  protection  of 
the  legs.4    (  Vid.  Abut,  Roman,  p.  103.) 

TRI'BULA  or  TRIBULUM  (rp^Xof),  a  corn- 
drag,  consisting  of  a  thick  and  ponderous  wooden 
board,  which  was  armed  underneath  with  pieces  of 
iron  or  sharp  flints,  and  drawn  over  the  corn  by  a 
yoke  of  oxen,  either  the  driver  or  a  heavy  weight 
being  placed  upon  it,  for  the  purpose  of  separating 
the  grain  and  cutting  the  straw.*  Together  with 
the  tribula,  another  kind  of  drag,  called  traJia,  was 
also  sometimes  used,  which  it  is  probable  was  either 
entirely  of  stone  or  made  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree.' 
These  instruments  are  still  used  in  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  Georgia,  and  Syria,  and  are  described  by  va- 
rious travellers  in  those  countries,  but  more  espe- 
cially by  Paul  Lucas,'  Sir  R  K.  Porter,'  Jackson,' 
and  C.  Fellows."  The  corn  is  threshed  upon  a  cir- 
cular floor  (area,  &Xuv),  either  paved,  made  of  har- 
dened clay,  or  of  the  natural  rock.  It  is  first  heap- 
ed in  the  centre,  and  a  person  is  constantly  occupied 
in  throwing  the  sheaves  under  the  drag  as  the  oxen 
draw  it  round.  Lucas  and  Fellows  have  given 
prints  representing  the  tribula  as  now  used  in  the 
East  The  verb  tritulare"  and  the  verbal  noun  (rib- 
uiaiw  were  applied  in  a  secondary  sense  to  denote 
affliction  in  general. 

TRI'BULUS  (rjMJoAof),  a  caltrop,  also  called  nut- 
rex."    When  a  place  was  beset  with  troops,  the  one 


party  endeavoured  to  impede  the  cavalry  of  ibe 
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ithei  party,  either  by  throwing  before  them  caltrops, 
which  necessarily  lay  with  one  of  their  four  sharp 
points  turned  upward,  or  by  burying  the  caltrops 
with  one  point  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.1  The 
preceding  woodcut  is  taken  from  a  bronze  caltrop 
3gured  by  Caylus.* 

*TR.IB1JLUS  (rpUoiot),  an  aquatic  plant,  produ- 
cing a  prickly  nut  having  a  triangular  form,  "  Wa- 
ter-chestnut" or  "  Water-caltrops,"  the  Trap*  «*- 
tani,  called  by  some  rpitoXof  tvvdpar.* 

•II.  Another  prickly  plant,  growing  among  corn, 
the  Tribulu*  tenettrit,  or  Land-caltrops,  called  also 

TRIBUNAL,  a  raised  platform,  on  which  the 
praetor  and  judices  sat  in  the  Basilica.  It  is  descri- 
bed under  Basilica,  (p.  141). 

There  was  a  tribunal  in  the  camp,  which  was 
generally  formed  of  turf,  but  sometimes,  in  a  sta- 
tionary camp,  of  stone,  from  which  the  general  ad- 
dressed the  soldiers,  and  where  the  consul  and  trib- 
unes of  the  soldiers  administered  justice.  When 
the  general  addressed  the  army  from  the  tribunal, 
the  standards  were  planted  in  front  of  it,  and  the 
army  placed  round  it  in  order.  The  address  itself 
was  called  Allocutio.*    {  Vid.  Cabtea,  p.  223.) 

A  tribunal  was  sometimes  erected  in  honour  of  a 
deceased  imperator,  as,  for  example,  the  one  raised 
to  the  memory  of  Germanicuv* 

Pliny'  applies  the  term  to  embankments  against 
the  sea. 

TRIBUNI'CIA  LEX.     {Vid.  Tbibowos.) 

TRIBU'NUS.  This  word  seems  originally  to 
have  indicated  an  officer  connected  with  a  tribe 
dribut),  or  who  represented  a  tribe  for  certain  pur- 
poses ;  and  this  is  indeed  the  character  of  the  offi- 
cers who  were  designated  by  it  in  the  earliest  times 
of  Rome,  and  may  be  traced,  also,  in  the  later  offi- 
cers of  this  name.  We  subjoin  an  account  of  all 
the  Roman  officers  known  under  this  name. 

Tribunes  or  thb  three  Akciejtt  Tribes.  At  the 
time  when  all  the  Roman  citizens  were  contained 
ir>  the  three  tribes  of  the  Ramnes,  Tities,  and  Lu- 
ceres,  each  of  them  was  headed  by  a  tribune  (fiXap- 
jV),  and  these  three  tribunes  represented  their  re- 
spective tribes  in  all  civil,  religious,  and  military  af- 
fairs ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  in  the  city  the  ma- 
gistrates of  the  tribes,  and  performed  the  sacra  on 
their  behalf,  and  in  times  of  war  they  were  their 
military  commanders.'  Niebuhr"  supposes  that  the 
tribunus  celerum  was  the  tribune  of  the  Ramnes,  the 
oldest  and  noblest  among  the  three  tribes,  and  in 
this  opinion  he  is  followed  by  Gottling,"  though  it 
is  in  direct  contradiction  to  Dionysius1*  and  Pompo- 
nius,"  according  to  whom  the  tribunus  celerum  was 
the  commander  of  the  celerct,  the  king's  body-guard, 
a  statement  which  is  rejected  by  Niebuhr  without 
any  ancient  authority,  except  that  Dionysius,  in  one 
passage,"  vaguely  speaks  of  tribuni  celerum  in  the 
plural.  That,  however,  the  tribunus  celerum  was 
really  distinct  from  the  three  tribunes  of  the  tribes, 
is  acknowledged  by  Niebuhr  himself  in  a  subse- 
quent part  of  bis  work.'*  In  what  manner  the  tri- 
bunus celerum  was  appointed  is  uncertain  ;  but,  not- 
withstanding the  statement  of  Dionysius,  that  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus  gave  this  office  to  L.  Junius  Bru- 
tus, it  is  much  more  probable  that  he  was  elected 
ny  the  tribes ;  for  we  find  that  when  the  impcrium 
was  to  be  conferred  upon  the  king,  the  comitia 
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were  held  under  the  presidency  of  the  tribtmas  >■*> 
lerum,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  king,  to  whom  this 
officer  was  next  in  rank,  he  convoked  the  comitia : 
it  was  in  an  assembly  of  this  kind  that  Brutus  pro- 
posed to  deprive  Tarquinius  of  the  iniperium.1  A 
law  passed  under  the  presidency  of  the  tribunus  ce- 
lerem  was  called  a  lex  tribtaueia,  to  distinguish  K 
from  one  passed  under  the  presidency  of  the  king 
{Vid.  Reoia  Lex.)  The  tribunes  of  the  three  an- 
cient tribes  ceased  to  be  appointed  when  these  tribes 
themselves  ceased  to  exist  as  political  bodies,  anJ 
when  the  patricians  became  incorporated  in  the 
local  tribes  of  Servius  Tullius.  (Kid.  Tbibcs,  R» 
■ah.) 

Tbibowes  or  the  Sbeviak  Tbibbs. — When  Ser- 
vius Tullius  divided  the  commonalty  into  thirty 
local  tribes,  we  again  find  that  at  the  bead  of  these 
tribes  there  was  a  tribune,  whom  Dionysius  calls 
feXapxot,  like  those  of  the  patrician  tribes.*  He 
mentions  them  only  in  connexion  with  the  city 
tribes,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  each  of  the 
rustic  tribes  was  likewise  headed  by  a  tribune.  The 
duties  of  these  tribunes,  who  were  without  doubt 
the  most  distinguished  persons  in  their  respective 
districts,  appear  to  have  consisted  at  first  in  keep- 
ing a  register  of  the  inhabitants  in  each  district  and 
of  their  property,  for  purposes  of  taxation,  and  for 
levying  the  troops  for  the  armies.  When,  subse- 
quently, the  Roman  people  became  exempted  from 
taxes,  the  main  part  of  their  business  was  taker, 
from  them,  but  they  still  continued  to  exist.  Nie- 
buhr* supposes  that  the  tribuni  ttrarii,  who  occur 
down  to  the  end  of  the  Republic,  were  only  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  tribunes  of  the  tribes.  Varro*  speaks 
of  curatora  omnium  tribuwn,  a  name  by  which  he 
probably  means  the  tribunes  of  the  tribes.  When, 
in  the  year  406  B.C.,  the  custom  of  giving  pay  (alt- 
pendium)  to  the  soldiers  was  introduced,  each  of 
the  tribuni  aerarii  had  to  collect  the  tribotum  in  his 
own  tribe,  and  with  it  to  pay  the  soldiers;*  and  in 
case  they  did  not  fulfil  this  duty,  the  soldiers  had 
the  right  of  ptgnoris  capio  against  them.*  In  later 
times  their  duties  appear  to  have  been  confined  to 
collecting  the  tributum,  which  they  made  over  to 
the  military  qusestors  who  paid  the  soldiers.  ( Vid. 
Qcibtor.)  The  lex  Aurelia  (70  B.C.)  called  the 
tribuni  serarii  to  the  exercise  of  judicial  functions, 
along  with  the  senators  and  equites,  as  these  trib- 
unes represented  the  body  of  the  most  respectable 
citizens.'  But  of  this  distinction  they  were  subse- 
quently deprived  by  Julius  C*sar.* 

Tbibowi  Plebis. — The  ancient  tribunes  of  the 
plebeian  tribes  had  undoubtedly  the  right  of  convo- 
king the  meetings  of  their  tribes,  and  of  maintaining 
the  privileges  granted  to  them  by  KingJServius,  and 
subsequently  by  the  Valerian  laws.  But  this  pro- 
tection was  very  inadequate  against  the  insatiable 
ambition  and  usurpations  of  the  patricians.  When 
the  plebeians,  impoverished  by  long  wars,  and  cru- 
elly oppressed  by  the  patricians,  at  last  seceded,  in 
the  year  494  B.C.,  to  the  Mons  Sacer,  the  patricians 
were  obliged  to  grant  to  the  plebeians  the  right  of 
appointing  tribunes  {tribuni  plebis)  with  more  effi- 
cient powers  to  protect  their  own  order  than  those 
which  were  possessed  by  the  heads  of  the  tribes. 
The  purpose  for  which  they  were  appointed  was 
only  to  afford  protection  against  abuse  on  the  part 
of  the  patrician  magistrates ;  and  that  they  might 
be  able  to  afford  such  protection,  their  persons  were 
declared  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  whoever  acted  against  this  inviolability  should 
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be  an  outlaw,  and  that  his  property  should  be  foi- 
feited  to  the  Temple  of  Ceres.1  This  decree  seems 
to  contain  evidence  that  the  beads  of  the  tribes,  in 
their  attempts  to  protect  membeis  of  their  own  or- 
der, had  been  subject  themselves  to  insult  and  mal- 
treatment; and  that  similar  things  occurred  even 
after  the  sanctity  of  the  tribunes  was  established  by 
treaty,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  some  time 
after  the  tribuneship  was  instituted,  heavy  punish- 
ments were  again  enacted  against  those  who  should 
venture  to  annoy  a  tribune  when  he  was  making  a 
proposition  to  the  assembly  of  the  tribes.  The  law 
by  which  these  punishments  were  enacted  ordained 
that  no  one  should  oppose  or  interrupt  a  tribune 
while  addressing  the  people,  and  that  whoever 
should  act  contrary  to  this  ordinance,  should  give 
bail  to  the  tribunes  for  the  payment  of  whatever 
fine  they  should  affix  to  his  offence  in  arraigning 
him  before  the  commonalty ;  if  he  refused  to  give 
bail,  his  life  and  property  were  forfeited.1  It  should, 
however,  be  observed,  that  this  law  belongs  to  a 
later  date  than  that  assigned  to  :t  by  Dionysins,  as 
has  been  shown  by  Niebuhr ;'  il  was,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, made  only  a  short  time  before  its  first  application 
in  461  B.C.,  in  the  case  of  Ckiso  Quinclius.*  The 
tribunes  were  thus  enabled  to  afford  protection  to 
any  one  who  appealed  to  the  vsembjy  of  the  com- 
monalty, or  required  any  oth-i  assistance.  They 
were  essentially  the  representatives  and  the  organs 
of  the  plebeian  order,  and  their  sphere  of  action  was 
the  comitia  tributa.  With  the  patricians  and  their 
comitia  they  had  nothing  to  do.  The  tribunes  them- 
selves, however,  were  not  judges,  and  could  inflict 
no  punishments,*  but  could  only  propose  the  impo- 
sition of  a  fine  to  the  commonalty  (muUam  irrogare). 
The  tribunes  were  thus,  in  their  origin,  only  a  pro- 
tecting magistracy  of  the  plebs ;  but,  in  the  course 
of  time,  their  power  increased  to  such  a  degree  that 
it  surpasssjl  that  of  all  other  magistrates,  and  the 
tribunes  then,  as  Niebuhr*  justly  remarks,  became 
a  magistracy  for  the  whole  Roman  people,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  senate  and  the  oligarchical  elements  in 
general,  although  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
administration  of  the  government.  During  the  lat- 
ter period  of  the  Republic  they  became  true  tyrants, 
and  Niebuhr  justly  compares  their  college,  such  as 
it  was  in  later  times,  to  the  National  Convention  of 
France  during  the  first  revolution.  But,  notwith- 
standing the  great  and  numerous  abuses  which 
were  made  of  the  tribunitian  power  by  individuals, 
the  greatest  historians  and  statesmen  confess  that 
the  greatness  of  Rome  and  its  long  duration  are  in  a 
great  measure  attributable  to  the  institution  of  this 
office. 

As  regards  the  number  of  the  tribunes  of  the 
people,  all  the  ancient  writers  agree  (see  the  passa- 
ges in  Niebuhr7)  that  at  first  they  were  only  two, 
though  the  accounts  differ  as  to  the  names  of  the 
first  tribunes.  Soon  afterward,  however,  the  num- 
ber of  tribunes  was  increased  to  five,  one  being 
taken  from  each  of  the  five  classes.'  When  this 
increase  took  place  is  quite  uncertain.  According 
to  Dionysius,'  three  new  tribunes  were  added  imme- 
diately after  the  appointment  of  the  first  two.  Ci- 
cero" states,  that  the  year  after  the  institution  of 
the  tribunes  their  number  was  increased  to  ten ; 
according  to  Livy,"  the  first  two  tribunes,  imme- 
diately after  their  appointment,  elected  themselves 
three  new  colleagues ;  according  to  Piso,"  there 
were  only  two  tribunes  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Publilian  laws.    It  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
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ascertain  what  was  really  the  utat :  thus  much 
only  is  certain,  that  the  number  was  not  increased 
to  ten  till  the  year  467  B.C ,  and  that  then  tw< 
were  taken  from  each  of  the  five  classes.'  This 
number  appears  to  have  remained  unaltered  down 
to  the  end  of  the  Empire. 

The  time  when  the  trit-jr.es  x-ere  elected  was, 
according  to  Dionysius,'  always  on  the  10th  of  De- 
cember, although  it  is  evident  from  Cicero'  that  in 
his  time,  at  least,  the  election  took  place  «.  d.  zvi. 
Kal.  Sextil.  (17th  of  July).  It  is  almost  superfluous 
to  state  that  none  but  plebeians  were  eligible  to  the 
office  of  tribune ;  hence,  when,  towards  the  end  of 
the  Republic,  patricians  wished  to  obtain  the  office, 
they  were  obliged  first  to  renounce  their  own  order 
and  to  become  plebeians  («'«>.  Patrick,  p.  748) ; 
hence,  also,  under  the  Empire,  it  was  thought  that 
the  princeps  should  not  be  tribune  because  he  was 
a  patrician.*  But  the  influence  which  belonged  to 
this  office  was  too  great  for  the  emperors  not  to 
covet  it.  Hence  Augustus  was  made  tribune  for 
life.*  During  the  Republic,  however,  the  old  regu- 
lations remained  in  force  even  after  the  tribunes 
bad  ceased  to  be  the  protectors  of  the  plebs  alone. 
The  only  instance  in  which  patricians  were  elected 
to  the  tribuneship  is  mentioned  by  Livy,*  and  this 
was  probably  the  consequence  of  an  attempt  to  di- 
vide the  tribuneship  between  the  two  orders.  Al- 
though nothing  appears  to  be  more  natural  than 
that  the  tribunes  should  originally  have  been  elect- 
ed by  that  body  of  the  Roman  citizens  which  they 
represented,  yet  the  subject  is  involved  in  consid- 
erable obscurity.  Cicero'  states  that  they  were 
elected  by  the  comitia  of  the  curies ;  the  same  is 
implied  in  the  accounts  of  Dionysius'  and  Livy,*  ac- 
cording to  whom  the  comitia  of  the  tribes  did  not 
obtain  this  right  till  the  lex  Publilia  (473  B.C.";. 
Niebuhr  thinks"  that,  down  to  the  Publilian  law, 
they  were  elected  by  the  centuries,  the  classes  of 
which  they  represented  in  their  number,  and  that 
the  curies,  as  Dionysius  himself  mentions  in  an- 
other place,"  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  election 
except  to  sanction  it.  The  election  in  the  comitia 
of  the  centuries,  however,  does  not  remove  the  dif- 
ficulties, whence  GStU'-.g"  is  inclined  to  think  that 
the  tribunes,  before  the  expiration  of  their  office, 
appointed  their  successors,  after  a  previous  consult- 
ation with  the  pieoeians.  The  necessity  of  the 
sanction  by  the  curies  cannot  be  doubted,  but  it  ap- 
pears to  have  ceased  even  some  time  before  thr 
Publilian  law.1*  After  this  time  it  is  never  heard  o> 
again,  and  the  election  of  the  tribunes  was  left  et- 
tirely  to  the  comitia  tributa,  which  were  convoked 
and  held  for  this  purpose  by  the  old  tribunes  previ- 
ous to  the  expiration  of  their  office."  One  of  the 
old  tribunes  was  appointed  by  lot  to  preside  at  the 
election."  As  the  meeting  could  not  be  prolonged 
after  sunset,  and  the  business  was  to  be  completed 
in  one  day,  it  sometimes  happened  that  it  was 
obliged  to  break  up  before  the  election  was  comple- 
ted, and  then  those  who  were  elected  filled  up  the 
legitimate  number  of  the  college  by  co-optatio.1' 
But,  in  order  to  prevent  this  irregularity,  the  trib- 
une L.  Trebonius,  in  448  B.C.,  got  an  ordinance 
passed,  according  to  which  the  college  of  the  trib- 
unes should  never  be  completed  by  co-optatio,  but 
the  elections  should  be  continued  on  the  second  day, 
if  they  were  not  completed  on  the  first,  till  the  nuro- 
ber  ten  was  made  up."    The  place  where  the  eleo- 
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turn  of  the  tribunes  was  held  was  originally  and 
lawfully  the  Forum,  afterward,  also,  the  Campus 
Martins,  and  sometimes  the  area  of  the  Capitol. 

We  now  proceed  to  trace  the  gradual  growth  of 
the  tribunitian  power.  Although  its  original  char- 
acter was  merely  auxilium  or  (ior/dua  against  pa- 
trician magistrates,  the  plebeians  appear  early  to 
have  regarded  their  tribunes  also  as  mediators  or 
arbitrators  in  matters  among  themselves.  This 
statement  of  Lydus1  has  been  pointed  out  by  Wal- 
ter.' The  whole  power  possessed  by  the  college  of 
tribunes  was  designated  by  the  name  triburada  po- 
tato*, and  extended  at  no  time  farther  than  one 
mile  beyond  the  gates  of  the  city ;  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  this  they  came  under  the  imperium  of 
the  magistrates,  like  every  other  citizen.'  As  they 
were  the  public  guardians,  it  was  necessary  that 
every  one  should  have  access  to  them,  and  at  any 
•ime ;  hence  the  doors  of  their  houses  were  open 
day  and  night  for  all  who  were  in  need  of  help  and 
protection,  which  they  were  empowered  to  afford 
against  any  one,  even  against  the  highest  magis- 
trates. For  the  same  reason,  a  tribune  was  not  al- 
lowed to  be  absent  from  the  city  for  a  whole  day 
except  during  the  Ferie  Latine,  when  the  whole 
people  were  assembled  on  the  Alban  Mount.* 

In  the  year  456  B.C.,  the  tribunes,  in  opposition 
to  the  consuls,  assumed  the  right  to  convoke  the 
senate,  in  order  to  lay  before  it  a  rogation  and  dis- 
cuss the  same;'  for  until  that  time  the  consuls 
alone  had  the  right  of  laying  plebiscite  before  the 
senate  for  approbation.  Some  years  after,  453 
B.C.,  the  tribunes  demanded  of  the  consols  to  re- 
quest the  senate  to  make  a  senatus  consultant  for 
the  appointment  of  persons  to  frame  a  new  legis- 
lation, and  during  the  discussions  on  this  subject 
the  tribunes  themselves  were  present  in  the  sen- 
ate.* The  written  legislation  which  the  tribunes 
then  wished  can  only  have  related  to  their  own  or- 
der ;  but  as  such  a  legislation  would  only  have  wi- 
dened the  breach  between  the  two  orders,  they  af- 
terward gave  way  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  pa- 
tricians, and  the  new  legislation  was  to  embrace 
both  orders.7  From  the  second  decern virate  the 
tribuneship  was  suspended,  but  was  restored  after 
the  legislation  was  completed,  and  now  assumed  a 
different  character  from  the  change  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  tribes.  (Vid.  Tbibus,  Roman.)  The 
tribunes  now  had  the  right  to  be  present  at  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Benate ;'  but  they  did  not  sit 
among  the  senators  themselves,  but  upon  benches 
before  the  opened  doors  of  the  senate-house.'  The 
inviolability  of  the  tribunes,  which  bad  before  only 
rested  upon  a  contract  between  the  two  estates, 
was  now  sanctioned  and  confirmed  by  a  law  of  M. 
Horatius."  As  the  tribes  now  also  included  the  pa- 
tricians and  their  clients,  the  tribunes  might  natu- 
rally be  asked  to  interpose  on  behalf  of  any  citizen, 
whether  patrician  or  plebeian.  Hence  the  patri- 
cian ex-decemvir,  Appius  Claudius,  implored  the 
protection  of  the  tribunes."  About  this  time  the 
tribunes  also  acquired  the  right  of  taking  the  auspi- 
ces in  the  assemblies  of  the  tribes. "  They  also  as- 
sumed again  the  right,  which  they  had  exercised 
before  the  time  of  the  deoemvirate,  of  bringing  patri- 
cians who  had  violated  the  rights  of  the  plebeians 
before  the  comitia  of  the  tribes,  as  is  clear  from 
several  instances.1'  Respecting  the  authority  which 
•  plebiscitum  proposed  to  the. tribes  by  a  tribune 
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received  through  the  lex  Valeria,  see  Pluiscitum 
While  the  college  thus  gained  outwardly  new 
strength  every  day,  a  change  took  place  in  its  in- 
ternal organization,  which  to  some  extent  paraly- 
zed its  powers.  Before  the  year  394  B.C.,  every- 
thing had  been  decided  in  the  college  by  a  majori- 
ty ;'  but  about  this  time,  we  do  not  know  how,  a 
change  was  introduced,  which  made  the  opposition 
(mtercttno)  of  one  tribune  sufficient  to  render  a 
resolution  of  his  colleagues  void.*  This  new  regu- 
lation does  not  appear  in  operation  till  394  and  393 
B.C. ;'  the  old  one  was  still  applied  in  B.C.  431 
and  415.*  From  their  right  of  appearing  in  the 
senate,  and  of  taking  part  in  its  discussions,  and 
from  their  being  the  representatives  of  the  whole 
people,  they  gradually  obtained  the  right  of  inter- 
cession against  any  action  which  a  magistrate 
might  undertake  during  the  time  of  his  office,  and 
this  even  without  giving  any  reason  for  it.*  Thus 
we  find  a  tribune  preventing  a  consul  convoking 
the  senate,*  preventing  the  proposal  of  new  laws 
or  elections  in  the  comitia ;'  and  they  interceded 
against  the  official  functions  of  the  censors,*  and 
even  against  a  command  issued  by  the  praetor.* 
In  the  same  manner,  a  tribune  might  place  his  veto 
upon  an  ordinance  of  the  senate,'*  and  thus  either 
compel  the  senate  to  submit  the  subject  in  question 
to  a  fresh  consideration,  or  to  raise  the  session." 
In  order  to  propose  a  measure  to  the  senate,  they 
might  themselves  convoke  a  meeting,"  or,  when  it 
had  been  convoked  by  a  consul,  they  might  make 
their  proposal  even  in  opposition  to  the  consul,  a 
right  which  no  other  magistrates  had  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  consuls.  The  senate,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  itself,  in  certain  cases,  recourse  to  the 
tribunes.  Thus,  in  431  B.C.,  it  requested  the  trib- 
unes to  compel  the  consuls  to  appoint  a  dictator, 
in  compliance  with  the  decree  of  the  senate,  and 
the  tribunes  compelled  the  consuls,  by  threatening 
them  with  imprisonment,  to  appoint  ArPostumius 
Tubertus  dictator."  From  this  time  forward  we 
meet  with  several  instances  in  which  the  tribunes 
compelled  the  consuls  to  comply  with  the  decrees 
of  the  senate,  ii  rum  ettent  in  auctoritaic  senattu, 
and  to  execute  its  commands."  In  their  relation 
to  the  senate,  a  change  was  introduced  by  the  Ple- 
bitcilum  Atinium,  which  ordained  that  a  tribune,  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  should  be  a  senator."  When 
this  plebiscitum  was  made  is  uncertain,  but  we 
know  that  in  170  B.C.  it  was  not  yet  in  operation." 
It  probably  originated  with  C.  Atinius,  who  was 
tribune  in  B.C.  133."  But  as  the  qusstorship,  at 
least  in  later  times,  was  the  office  which  persons 
held  previously  to  the  tribuneship,  and  as  the  quss- 
torship  itself  conferred  upon  a  person  the  right  of 
a  senator,  the  law  of  Atinius  was  in  most  cases  su 
perfiuous. 

In  their  relation  to  other  magistrates  we  may 
observe,  that  the  right  of  intercessio  was  not  con- 
fined to  stopping  a  magistrate  in' his  proceedings, 
but  they  might  even  command  their  viatores  (mi 
Viatob)  to  seize  a  consul  or  a  censor,  to  imprison 
him,  or  to  throw  him  from  the  Tarpeian  Rock." 
It  is  mentioned  by  Labeo  and  Varro"  that  the  trib- 
unes, when  they  brought  an  accusation  against 
any  one  before  the  people,  had  the  right  of  prehea- 


I.  (!*».,«.,  43,44.—  Diooya.,  ix„  1,  J,  41.— UL,  a,  31.)— * 
(Zoom.,  Tii.,  15.)— 3.  (Lit.,  t.,  16,  SB.)  —  4.  (I jt.,  «.,  43,  48.- 
Copipare  Niebuhr,  ii.,  p.  438.)— 5.  (Appian,  Do  Bell.  Cit.,  i.,S3 

—  0.  (Polyu.,  y!.,  18.)  — 7.  (LiT.,  ti.,  35.— W.,  Tii.,  17.  —Id,  r 
t.— Id.,  ilTii.,6.)— 8.  (Dion Cms.,  irrriii.,9.-  Lit.,  ihii.,  16;- 
S.  (Lit.,  ixxiiii.,  00.— Cell-  Tii.,  10.)— 10.  (Polrtk,  vi., !».— Dion 
Can.,  ill.,  3.)— 11.  (Cm.,  De  Bell.  Cit.,  i.,  S.— Appian  Da  BclL 
CiT.,  i., 89.)— IS.  (GeUma,  iIt.,  7.)— 13.  (Lit.,  it..  JO.)—  *.  (Lit., 
t„  0.— Id.,  MTiii.,  45.)—  IS.  (Gellioa,  xir,  a— Zonar.,  Tii.,  IS.)— 
10.  (Lit..  iIt.,  15.)—17.  (Lit.,  Epit.,  59—  Plin.,11  N-.  Tii..  4SJ 

—  18.  (LiT.,  ii.,  50.— Id.,  i».,  36.— Id.,  ».,  9  —Id.,  n.,  84.— Epit. 
48, 55,  59.— Cic,  De  Lex.,  iii.,  9.— Id.,  in  Vatin.,  ».— Pio»  Caaa 
mi.,  50.)— 19.  (ap.  Gelt ,  mi.,  13.) 
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no,  but  not  the  right  of  vocatio ;  that  is,  they  might 
command  a  person  to  be  dragged  by  their  viatores 
before  the  comitia,  but  not  to  summon  him.  An 
attemft  to  account  for  this  singularity  is  made  by 
Gellius.1  They  might,  as  in  earlier  times,  propose 
a  fine  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  person  accused  before 
the  comitia,  but  in  some  cases  they  dropped  this 
proposal,  and  treated  the  case  as  a  capital  one.' 
The  college  of  tribunes  had  also  the  power  of  ma- 
icing  edicts,  as  that  mentioned  by  Cicero.'  In  ca- 
ses in  which  one  member  of  the  college  opposed  a 
resolution  of  his  colleagues,  nothing  could  be  done, 
and  the  measure  was  dropped ;  but  this  useful 
check  was  removed  by  the  example  of  C.  Tiberius 
Gracchus,  in  which  a  precedent  was  given  for  pro- 
posing to  the  people  that  a  tribune  obstinately  per- 
sisting on  his  veto  should  be  deprived  of  his  office.4 

From  the  time  of  the  Hortensian  law,  the  power 
of  the  tribunes  had  been  gradually  rising  to  such  a 
height  that  there  was  no  other  in  the  state  to  equal 
it,  whence  Velleius*  even  speaks  of  the  imperium 
of  tribunes.  They  had  acquired  the  right  of  pro- 
posing to  the  comitia  tribute,  or  the  senate,. meas- 
ures on  nearly  all  the  important  affairs  of  the  state, 
and  it  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  cases  in 
which  their  power  was  manifested.-  Their  propo- 
sals were  indeed  usually  made  ex  auctoritate  sena- 
tus,  or  had  been  communicated  to  and  approved  by 
it  ;•  but  cases  in  which  the  people  themselves  had  a 
dhect  interest,  such  as  a  general  legal  regulation,7 
the  granting  of  the  franchise,*  the  alteration  of  the 
attributes  of  a  magistrate,'  and  others,  might  be 
brought  before  the  people,  without  their  having 
previously  been  communicated  to  the  senate,  though 
there  are  also  instances  of  the  contrary."  Subjects 
belonging  to  the  administration  could  not  be  brought 
before  the  tribes  without  the  tribunes  having  pre- 
viously received  through  the  consuls  the  auctoritas 
of  the  senate.  This,  however,  was  done  very  fre- 
quently, and  hence  we  have  mention  of  a  number 
of  plebiscita  on  matters  of  administration.  (See 
a  list  of  them  in  Walter,  p.  138,  n.  11.)  It  some- 
times even  occurs  that  the  tribunes  brought  the 
question  concerning  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  be- 
fore the  tribes,  and  then  compelled  the  senate  to 
ratify  the  resolution  as  expressing  the  wish  of  the 
whole  people.11  Sulla,  in  his  reform  of  the  consti- 
tution on  the  early  aristocratic  principles,  left  to 
the  tribunes  only  the  jus  auxiliandi,  but  deprived 
them  of  the  right  of  making  legislative  or  other 
proposals,  either  to  the  senate  or  the  comitia,  with- 
out having  previously  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
senate.  ( Vid.  Tribos,  Rohan.)  But  this  arrange- 
ment did  not  last,  for  Pompey  restored  to  them 
their  former  rights." 

During  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic,  when 
the  office  of  quaestor  was  in  most  cases  held  imme- 
diately before  that  of  tribune,  the  tribunes  were 
generally  elected  from  among  the  senators,  and 
this  continued  to  be  the  same  under  the  Empire." 
Sometimes,  however,  equites  also  obtained  the  of- 
fice, and  thereby  became  members  of  the  senate," 
where  they  were  considered  of  equal  rank  with 
.he  quaestors."  Tribunes  of  the  people  contin- 
ued to  exist  down  to  the  fifth  century  of  our  era, 
though  their  powers  became  naturally  much  limit- 
ed, especially  in  the  reign  of  Nero."  They  contin- 
ued, however,  to  have  the  right  of  intercession 


1.  (!.  c)  —  ».  (Lix.,  Tiii.,  It.— Id,  xxx,  4.— Id.,  xxxi..  J.)  —  S. 
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against  decrees  of  the  senate  and  on  behalf  of  in< 
jured  individuals.1 

TlIBOlfl    HILITDH    ODM     CONSVLAKI    POTESTATB.— - 

When,  in  446  B.C.,  the  tribune  C.  Canuleius  brought 
forward  the  rogation  that  the  consulship  should  not 
be  confined  to  either  order,*  the  patricians  evaded 
the  attempt  by  a  change  in  the  constitution ;  the 
powers  which  had  hitherto  been  united  in  the  con- 
sulship were  now  divided  between  two  new  magis- 
trates, viz.,  the  tribuni  militum  cum  conndari  jxh 
latatt  and  the  censors.  Consequently,  in  444  B.C., 
three  military  tribunes,  with  consular  power,  were 
appointed,  and  to  this  office  the  plebeians  were  to  be 
equally  eligible  with  the  patricians.'  In  the  follow- 
ing period,  however,  the  people  were  to  be  at  liber- 
ty, on  the  proposal  of  the  senate,  to  decide  whether 
consuls  were  to  be  elected  according  to  the  old  cus 
torn,  or  consular  tribunes.  Henceforth  for  many 
years,  sometimes  consuls  and  sometimes  consu- 
lar tribunes  were  appointed,  and  the  number  of 
the  latter  varied  from  three  to  four,  until,  in  40fi 
B.C.,  it  was  increased  to  six,  and  as  the  censors 
were  regarded  as  their  colleagues,  we  have  some- 
times mention  of  eight  tribunes.*  At  last,  howev 
er,  in  367  B.C.,  the  office  of  these  tribunes  was 
abolished  by  the  Licinian  law,  and  the  consulship 
was  restored.  These  consular  tribunes  were  elect- 
ed in  the  comitia  of  the  centuries,  and  undoubtedly 
with  less  solemn  auspices  than  the  consuls.  Con- 
cerning the  irregularity  of  their  number,  see  Nie- 
buhr,  ii.,  p.  336,  &c. ;  p.  389,  &c. — Compare  Goi- 
tling,  p.  336,  &c. 

Teiboni  Militare*  were  officers  in  the  Roman 
armies.  Their  number  in  a  legion  was  originally 
four,  or,  according  to  Varro,  three,  and  they  were 
appointed  by  the  generals  themselves.  In  the  year 
363  B.C.,  it  was  decreed  that  henceforth  six  o; 
these  military  tribunes  should  always  be  appointed 
in  the  comitia,  probably  the  comitia  of  the  centu- 
ries.' Those  who  were  appointed  by  the  consuls 
were  distinguished  from  those  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple (comxtiati)  by  the  name  of  RutTuli.'  The  num- 
ber of  tribunes  in  each  legion  was  subsequently  in- 
creased to  six,  and  their  appointment  was  some- 
times left  altogether  to  the  consuls  and  praetors,' 
though  subsequently  we  find  again  that  part  ol 
them  were  appointed  by  the  people.'  Their  duties 
consisted  in  keeping  order  among  the  soldiers  in 
the  camp,  in  superintending  their  military  exerci- 
ses, inspecting  outposts  and  sentinels,  procuring 
provisions,  settling  disputes  among  soldiers,  super- 
intending their  health,  &c.  Compare  Army,  Roman. 

Tbibbnos  Voloptatuh  was  an  officer  who  does 
not  occur  till  after  the  time  of  Diocletian,  and  who 
had  the  superintendence  of  all  public  amusements, 
especially  of  theatrical  performances.* 

TRIBUS  (GREEK)  (*Ooi»,  QvTty.  In  the  ear 
liest  times  of  Greek  history,  mention  is  made  of 
people  being  divided  into  tribes  and  clans.  Homer 
speaks  of  such  divisions  in  terms  which  seem  to 
imply  that  they  were  elements  that  entered  into  the 
composition  of  every  community.  Nestor  advises 
Agamemnon  to  arrange  his  army  Kara  fiXa,  koto 
tfqrpat,  so  that  each  may  be  encouraged  by  the 
presence  of  its  neighbours.10  A  person  not  included 
in  any  clan  (odj^rup)  was  regarded  as  a  vagrant  or 
outlaw.11  These  divisions  were  rather  natural  than 
political,  depending  on  family  connexion,  and  arising 
out  of  those  times  when  each  head  of  a  family  ex- 


1.  (Tacit,  Abb,  xri.,  86.— Id.,  Hist,  ii.,  SI.— Id.  ib,  ix, «.  — 
Bin.,  Epi*.,  i.,*3.— id.  ib.,  ix,  11)—  ».  (Lix,  ix,  1.— Dwora, 
xi..  52.1—1.  (Lir.,  ir.,7.— Uioxyi./ii.,  60,  Ac.)  —  4.  (Lit.,  it, 
61.— Id.,  v,  I.— Diodor.,  it.,  SO.— Lit.,  xi.,  37.— Diod.  Sic,  xx., 
•1.— Lit.,  Ti.,  SO.)  —  S.  (Lix,  vii,  S.— Compare  Polyb,  xi,  10.) 
—  6.  (Lir,  1.  c— Feat.,  a.  t.  Rufiuli.)  —  7.  (lax  ,  xlil.,  3l.)-8 
(L».,  xiiii,  14.— Id.,  xlix, SI.)— S.  (Can  odor,  Variar,  vii ,  10  ) 
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erciaed  a  patriarchal  sway  over  its  members.  The 
bond  was  cemented  by  religious  communion,  sacri- 
fices, and  festivals,  which  all  the  family  or  clansmen 
attended,  and  at  which  the  chief  usually  presided. 
The  aggregate  of  such  communities  formed  a  politi- 
cal society.1  In  the  ages  succeeding,  the  heroic 
tribes  and  clans  continued  to  exist,  though,  in  the 
progress  of  civilization,  they  became  more  extended, 
and  assumed  a  territorial  or  political  rather  than  a 
fraternal  character.  The  tribes  were  not,  in  gen- 
oral,  distinctions  between  nobles  and  commons,  un- 
less the  people  were  of  different  races,  or  unless 
there  had  been  an  accession  of  foreigners,  who 
were  not  blended  with  the  original  inhabitants.  It 
is  true  that,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  nobles 
or  privileged  classes  sprang  up  in  various  countries, 
by  reason  either  of  wealth,  or  of  personal  merit,  or 
descent  from  the  ancient  kings ;  and  that,  in  some 
cases,  all  the  land  was  possessed  4>y  them,  as  by 
the  Gamori  of  Syracuse ;'  sometimes  their  property 
was  inalienable,  as  under  our  feudal  law ;'  and  the 
Bacchiade  are  an  instance  of  a  noble  family  who 
intermarried  only  among  themselves.4  Still,  how- 
ever, as  a  general  rule,  there  was  no  decided  sep- 
aration of  tribe,  much  less  of  caste,  between  nobles 
and  commons  of  the  same  race.  Nor  was  there 
any  such  distinction  of  a  sacerdotal  order.  The 
priestly  function  was  in  early  times  united  to  that 
of  the  king ;'  afterward  the  priesthood  of  particular 
deities  became  hereditary  in  certain  families,  owing 
either  to  a  supposed  transmission  of  prophetic  pow- 
er, as  in  the  case  of  the  Eumolpidae,  Branchids, 
Iamidee,  or  to  accidental  circumstances,  as  in  the 
case  of  Telines  of  Gela  ;*  but  the  priests  were  not 
separated,  as  an  order,  from  the  rest  of  the  people.' 
The  most  important  distinctions  of  a  class-like  na- 
ture between  people  living  under  the  same  govern- 
ment, arose  in  those  countries  that  were  conquered 
by  the  migratory  hordes  of  Tbessalians,  Breotians, 
nid  Dorians,  in  the  century  subsequent  to  the  he- 
roic age.  The  revolutions  which  they  effected, 
though  varying  in  different  places  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, had  in  many  respects  a  uniform  char- 
acter. The  conquering  body  took  possession  of  the 
country,  and  became  its  lords  j  the  original  inhabi- 
tants, reduced  to  subjection,  and  sometimes  to 
complete  vassalage  or  servitude,  remained  a  distinct 
people  or  tribe  from  the  conquerors.  The  former 
built  cities,  usually  at  the  foot  of  some  citadel  that 
had  belonged  to  the  ancient  princes,  where  they 
resided,  retaining  their  military  discipline  and  mar- 
tial habits ;  while  a  rural  population,  consisting 
principally  of  the  former  natives,  but  partly,  also,  of 
the  less  warlike  of  the  invaders,  and  partly  of  fresh 
emigrants  invited  or  permitted  by  them  to  settle, 
dwelt  in  the  surrounding  villages,  and  received  the 
name  of  Tlcpioiicoi.  The  condition  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian ■nepioiKoi  is  spoken  of  under  Pirioicoi.  A 
similar  class  arose  in  most  of  the  countries  so  colo- 
nized, as  in  Argos,  Corinth,  Elis,  Crete,  &c*  But 
their  condition  varied  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  invaders  effected  their  settlement,  and 
uther  circumstances  and  events  prior  or  subsequent 
to  that  time.  In  many  places  the  new-comer  was 
received  under  a  treaty,  or  upon  more  equitable 
terms,  so  that  a  union  of  citizenship  would  take 
place  between  them  and  the  original  inhabitants. 
This  was  the  case  in  Elis,  Messenia,  Phlius,  Tras- 
zen.'    So  the  Cretans,  who  invaded  Miletus,  min- 

1.  (Arirtot.,  Pol.,  I.,  1,  4  7.1-3.  (Hand.,  tii.,  155.)— 3.  (Aria- 
lot.,  Pol.,  ii.,4,  M->  —  4.  (Herod.,  t.,  93.)  — 5.  (Arietofc,  Pol., 
Hi.,  9,  4  7.)-«.  (Herod.,  rii.,  151.)— 7.  (Wachsmoth,  Hell.  Alt., 
i„  1,  75,  149.— Schomano,  Ant.  Jar.  Pub.  Or.,  p.  79.)—*.  (He- 
rd., »iii.,  73.— Thacrd.,  ii.,  85.— Xen.,  Hell.,  Hi.,  J,  4  33, 30.— 
Psuian.,  Hi.,  8, 4  3.— Id.,  Tiii.,37,  4 1.—  Arietot.,  Pol.,  ii.,  8, 4  I.— 
Id.  ib.,  t.,  8,  «  8.)-*.  (Paueen.,  iii.,  13,  4  1 ;  30, 4  10  ;  T.,  4,  4 
I  — Tnirlwall'»  Hint,  of  Greece,  toI.  i.,  p.  342.) 
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gled  with  the  ancient  Carians,  and  the  Ioncm* 
with  the  Cretans  and  Carians  of  Colophon.1  Ik 
Megara,  the  ruling  class,  after  a  lapse  of  some  time, 
amalgamated  with  the  lower.'  In  other  places  the 
■xtpioiKoi  were  more  degraded.  Thus  in  Sicyon  they 
were  compelled  to  wear  sheepskins,  and  c  tiled  «o- 
mvoKotfSpot  ;*  in  Epidaurus  they  were  styled  «nu- 
itoiet,  dusty-footed,  a  name  which  denoted  then 
agricultural  occupation,  but  was  meant  as  a  mark 
of  contempt.*  But  in  general  they  formed  a  sort  of 
middle  order  between  the  ruling  people  and  the  serf 
or  slave.  Thus  in  Argos  there  was  a  class  of  per- 
sons called  Gymnuti  or  GymuUt,  corresponding  to 
the  Helots.  ( Vid.  Gtmhesioi  )  So  in  Thessaly,  in 
the  districts  not  immediately  occupied  by  the  Thes- 
salian  invaders,  there  dwelt  a  population  of  ancient 
iEolians,  who  were  not  serfs,  like  the  Penest* 
(iii.  Pcitbstai),  but  only  tributary  subjects,  who 
retained  their  personal  liberty,  though  not  admitted 
to  the  rank  of  citizens.'  So  also  in  Crete  there 
were  the  Dorian  freemen,  the  rtpioiKoi,  or  old  in- 
habitants, similar  to  the  Lacedemonians,  and  the 
slaves  (md.  Cosw,  p.  316).  We  may  observe  that 
the  term  nepioucoi  is  sometimes  used  in  rather  a 
different  sense  ;  as  when  Xenophon  gives  that 
name  to  the  Thespians,  who  were  not  the  subjects 
of  the  Tbebans,  as  the  Achaean*  were  of  the  Spar- 
tans.* In  some  of  the  maritime  slates  the  condi- 
tion of  the  subject  classes  was  somewhat  different, 
they  were  suffered  to  reside  more  in  the  town,  as 
in  Corinth,  where  they  were  artisans ;  at  Tarentum, 
where  they  were  fishermen.* 

The  ruling  people,  thus  remaining  distinct  from 
the  rest,  were  themselves  divided  into  tribes  and 
other  sections.  Of  the  Dorian  race  there  were 
originally  three  tribes,  traces  of  which  are  found  is 
all  the  countries  which  they  colonized.  Hence 
they  are  called  by  Homer  Luptiif  rpixiixtt*  Thesn 
tribes  were  the  TP.Aeif,  Ilafiipvkoi,  and  Av/iat/ara. 
or  &v/tSvt( .  The  first  derived  their  name  from  Hyl 
lus,  son  of  Hercules,  the  last  two  from  Pamphylos 
and  Dymas,  who  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  the  last 
expedition  when  the  Dorians  took  possession  of  thf 
Peloponnesus.  The  Hyllean  tribe  was  perhaps  the 
one  of  highest  dignity  ;  but  at  Sparta  there  does  nut 
appear  to  have  been  much  distinction,  for  all  ths 
freemen  there  were,  by  the  constitution  of  Lycur- 
gus,  on  a  footing  of  equality.  To  these  three  tribes 
others  were  added  in  different  places,  either  when 
the  Dorians  were  joined  by  other  foreign  allies,  or 
when  some  of  the  old  inhabitants  were  admitted  to 
the  rank  of  citizenship  or  equal  privileges.  Thus 
the  Cadmean  iEgeids  are  said  by  Herodotus  to  have 
been  a  great  tribe  at  Sparta,  descended  (as  he  says) 
from  iEgeus,  grandson  of  Theras,'  though  others 
have  thought  they  were  incorporated  with  the  three 
Doric  tribes."  At  Argos,  -rEgina,  and  Epidaurus, 
there  was  an  Hyrnethian  tribe  besides  the  three 
Doric."  In  Sicyon,  Clistbenes,  having  changed  the 
names  of  the  Doric  tribes  to  degrade  and  insult 
their  members,  and  given  to  a  fourth  tribe,  to  which 
he  himself  belonged,  the  name  of  Archelai,  sixty 
years  after  his  death  the  Doric  names  were  re- 
stored, and  a  fourth  tribe  added,  called  AiyiaMe<, 
from  ^Egialeus,  son  of  the  Argive  hero  Adrastus.'* 
Eight  tribes  are  mentioned  in  Corinth,"  four  in  Te- 
gea.14  In  Elis  there  were  twelve  tribes,  that  were 
afterward  reduced  to  eight  by  a  war  with  the  Arca- 
dians,1' from  which  they  appear  to  have  been  geo- 


1.  (Patuan.,  Tii , 9,  4  5 ;  3, 1  10— «•  (TbirlwaU,  i.,  430.)— 3 
(Alhenana,  vi.,  371.)  — 4.  (MOUer,  Dorian.,  iii.,  4,  4  3.)— 5. 

(Thirlwall,  l.,  438 Schomaan,  Id.,  4010—8.  (Hell.,  v.,  4,  4  45.) 

—  7.  (Waohamath,  I.,  i.,  163.  —  SchSmann,  Id.,  80,  107.)— 8 
(Od.,  lix.,  177.)— 9.  (Herod.,  i».,  149.)— 10.  (Thirim'l,  i.,  357, 
888,  314.)— 11.  (Milllor,  JBgia.,  140.1—19,  (Herod.,  t.,  68.)— 13 
(Soidaa,  a.  t.  \Urra  tx  -u.)  — 14  Pauaaa.,  viii.,  53,  4  «  )  —  1* 
(P»u».,  t.,  9,  4  «.) 
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graphical  divisions.*-  Sometimes  we  find  mention 
of  only  one  of  the  Doric  tribes,  as  of  the  Hylleans 
in  Cydonia,*  the  Dymanes  in  Halicarnassus,  which 

Srobably  arose  from  colonies  having  been  founded 
y  the  members  of  one  tribe  only.' 
Of  all  the  Dorian  people,  the  Spartans  kept  them- 
selves the  longest  unmixed  with  foreign  Mood.  So 
jealous  were  they  to  maintain  their  excMsive  privi- 
leges, that  they  had  only  admitted  two  men  into 
their  body  before  the  time  of  Herodotus.4  After- 
ward their  numbers  were  occasionally  recruited  by 
the  admission  of  Laconians,  Helots,  and  foreigners; 
but  this  was  done  very  sparingly,  until  the  time  of 
Agis  and  Cleomenes,  who  created  large  numbers  of 
citizens.  But  we  cannot  farther  pursue  this  sub- 
ject." 

The  subdivision  of  tribes  into  jporplat  or  irar/xu, 
yfvij,  Tpirrvec,  etc.,  appears  to  have  prevailed  in 
various  places.'  At  Sparta  each  tribe  contained 
ten  t>$al,  a  word,  like  napai,  denoting  a  local  divis- 
ion or  district ;  each  obi  contained  ten  rpuudSet, 
communities  containing  thirty  families.  But  very 
little  appears  to  be  known  of  these  divisions,  how 
far  they  were  local,  or  how  far  genealogical.  After 
the  time  of  Cleomenes  the  old  system  of  tribes  was 
changed ;  new  ones  were  created  corresponding  to 
the  different  quarters  of  the  town,  and  seem  to  have 
been  five  in  number.7 

The  four  Ionian  tribes,  Teleontes  or  Geleontes, 
Hopletes,  Argadenses,  JSgicorenses,  who  are  spo- 
ken of  below  in  reference  to  Attica,  were  found  also 
in  Cyzicum.  In  Samos  a  Qvtei  kloxputviti  is  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,'  which  was  probably  a  Carian 
race  that  mingled  with  the  Ionians.  In  Epbesus 
five  tribes  are  mentioned,  of  different  races.  With 
respect  to  these,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Wacb- 
smulh,  II.,  i.,  16. 

The  first  Attic  tribes  that  we  read  of  are  said  to 
have  existed  in  the  reign,  or  soon  after  the  reign,  of 
Cecrops,  and  were  called  Ceeropit  (KKpoirff),  Au- 
toehtkon  (kiiaxfluv),  Aettta  ('Aftra/a),  and  Paralia 
{XlaoaXia).  In  the  reign  of  a  subsequent  king,  Cra- 
naus,  these  names  were  changed  to  Crana.it  (Kpa- 
vatf),  Ailhis  ('Arft'f),  Mesogaa  (Mceoyata),  and 
Diairi*  {buutpif).  Afterward  we  find  a  new  set 
of  names :  Dial  (Aidf),  Aihmait  {'KBjjvatc'/,  Porido- 
niat  (ITooeidufiof),  and  Hephtulitu  ('H^ajimif), 
evidently  derived  from  the  deities  who  were  wor- 
shipped in  the  country.*  Some  of  those  secondly 
mentioned,  if  not  all  of  them,  seem  to  have  been 
geographical  divisions ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that,  if  not  independent  communities,  they  were  at 
least  connected  by  a  very  weak  bond  of  union. 
But  all  these  tribes  were  superseded  by  four  others, 
which  were  probably  founded  soon  after  the  Ionic 
settlement  in  Attica,  and  seem  (as  before  observed) 
to  have  been  adopted  by  other  Ionic  colonies  out  of 
Greece.  The  names  Gcleontt*  (Tetoovrtt),  Hop- 
Utet  fOirXijrff),  Argadet  ('AprddHf),  JEgicora  (Ai- 
yttoptlc),  are  said  by  Herodotus"  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  sons  of  Ion,  son  of  Xuthus."  Upon 
this,  however,  many  doubts  have  been  thrown  by 
modern  writers,  who  have  suggested  various  theo- 
ries of  their  own,  more  or  less  ingenious,  to  which 
reference  will  be  found  in  the  books  cited  below.  It 
is  impossible,  within  our  limits,  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion at  any  length.  The  etymology  of  the  last 
three  names  would  seem  to  suggest  that  the  tribes 
were  so  called  from  the  occupations  which  their 
"espective  members  followed ;  the  Hopletes  being 

1.  (Waduanth,  II.,  i.,  17.)— 1  (HeeTce...  ».  "TAWj.)  —  J. 
(Waehmralh,  II.,  i.,  15.)  —  4.  (Herod.,  fir,,  13, 15.)  —  S.  (ScbA. 
aun,l<l.,  114.)— 0.  (Wechemuth,  II.,  j.,  18.)— 7.  (SchOmuB, 
Ait.  Jar.  Pub.,  p.  115.— Mailer,  Dor.,  iii.,  5.)—  8.  (iii.,  SO.)— 9. 
(Compere  Polltx,  Onom.,  *lii.,  109.)— 10.  (».,  00.)— II.  (Com- 
pere Earip.,  lev,  ;5S*,  *c— PoUaz.  1.  e.) 


the  armed  men  or  warriors;  the  Argades,  labour 
ers  or  husbandmen ;  the  ^Egicores,  goatherds  <>i 
shepherds.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  discover  in 
the  first  name  any  such  meaning,  unless  TcXeovrec, 
and  not  TtXiovret,  be  the  true  reading,  in  which 
case  it  has  been  supposed  that  this  tribe  might  be  a 
sacerdotal  order,  from  rcfatv,  used  in  its  religious 
sense ;  or  a  peasantry  who  paid  rent  to  the  lords 
of  the  soil,  from  rektiv,  in  the  sense  to  pay.  Against 
the  former  of  these  interpretations  it  may  be  ob- 
jected, that  no  trace  of  a  priestly  order  is  to  be 
found  in  later  times  of  Attic  history ;  and  against 
the  latter,  that  the  Argades  and  the  Teleontes 
would  denote  a  similar  class  of  people,  unless  we 
resort  to  another  interpretation  of  the  word  Arga- 
des, viz.,  artua.ru,  who  would  hardly  constitute  a 
distinct  tribe  in  so  early  a  period  of  society.  It 
may  be  observed,  however,  that  Argades  and  JEgi- 
cores  may  be  taken  to  signify  a  locul  distribution 
of  inhabitants,  the  former  being  the  tillers  of  the 
ground,  dwelling  in  the  plains,  the  latter  mountain 
eers ;  and  this  agrees  very  well  not  only  with  tbo 
known  character  of  the  country  of  Attica,  but  alse 
with  the  division  above  mentioned  as  having  exist- 
ed in  the  reign  of  Cranaus,  viz.,  Mesogea  and  Dia- 
cris.  There  is  no  more  difficulty  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other  in  supposing  that  some  of  the 
tribes  were  denominated  from  their  localities  or  oc- 
cupations, while  others  owed  their  names  to  other 
circumstances.  Argades  and  vEgieores  might  be 
the  old  inhabitants,  according  to  their  previous  di- 
vision, while  the  other  tribes  might  be  the  Ionic 
settlers,  Hopletes,  the  most  warlike  portion  of  them, 
Geleontes,  the  great  body,  so  called  from  a  son  of 
Ion ;  or  the  last  might,  as  Schomann  thinks,  be 
the  ancient  nobility,  as  distinguished  from  the  Ionic 
settlers.  Whatever  be  the  truth  with  respect  to  the 
origin  of  these  tribes,  one  thing  is  more  certain,  that 
before  the  time  of  Theseus,  whom  historians  agree 
in  representing  as  the  great  founder  of  the  Attic 
commonwealth,  the  various  people  who  inhabited 
the  country  continued  to  be  disunited  and  split  into 
factions. 

Theseus  in  some  measure  changed  the  relations 
of  the  tribes  to  each  other,  by  introducing  a  grada- 
tion of  ranks  in  each ;  dividing  the  people  into  £ii- 
mtTpiitu,  Tiufiopot,  and  Aijfuovpyoi,  of  whom  the 
first  were  nobles,  the  second  agriculturists  or  yeo- 
men, the  third  labourers  and  mechanics.  At  the 
same  time,  in  order  to  consolidate  the  national 
unity,  he  enlarged  the  city  of  Athens,  with  which 
he  incorporated  several  smaller  towns,  made  it  the 
seat  of  government,  encouraged  the  nobles  to  reside 
there,  and  surrendered  a  part  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive in  their  favour.  The  tribes  of  PhUte  were  di- 
vided, either  in  the  age  of  Theseus  or  soon  after, 
each  into  three  pparpiai  (a  term  equivalent  to  fra- 
ternities, and  analogous  in  its  political  relation  to  the 
Roman  curia),  and  each  Qparpla  into  thirty  yivti 
(equivalent  to  the  Roman  genlet),  the  members  of 
a  yivof  being  called  ytwfjTiu  or  A/ioyaXdnrec.  Each 
yivoc  was  distinguished  by  a  particular  name  of  a 
patronymic  form,  which  was  derived  from  some 
hero  or  mythic  ancestor.  We  learn  from  Pollux1 
that  these  divisions,  though  the  names  seem  to 
import  family  connexion,  were  in  fact  artificial, 
which  shows  that  some  advance  had  now  been 
made  towards  the  establishment  of  a  closer  political 
union.  The  members  of  the  tfparpiai  and  yirn  had 
their  respective  religious  rites  and  festivals,  which 
were  preserved  long  after  these  communities  had 
lost  their  political  importance,  and  perhaps  prevent- 
ed them  from  being  altogether  dissolved.* 

The  relation  between  the  four  Ionic  tribes  and 
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me  threo  classes  into  which  Tneseus  divided  the 
nation,  is  a  difficult  and  perplexing  question.  It 
would  appear,  from  the  statements  of  ancient  writers 
on  the  subject,  that  each  of  the  four  tubes  was  divi- 
ded into  Eupatridaj,  Geomori,  and  Demhirgi ;  which 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  four  f  vAooacrtAeir, 
who  were  the  assessors  of  the  sovereign,  were  all 
taken  front  the  Eupatridte,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
one  from  each  tribe.  (Vid.  Pan.oBAsii.ns.)  This, 
as  Thirlwall'  has  remarked,  can  only  be  conceived 
possible  on  the  supposition  that  the  distinctions 
which  originally  separated  the  tribes  had  become 
merely  nominal ;  but  Maiden,*  who  rejects  the  no- 
tion that  the  four  Ionic  tribes  were  castes  deriving 
their  name  from  their  employment,  supposes  that 
the  tribes  or  phyla:  consisted  of  the  Eupatride 
alone,  and  that  the  latter  were  divided  into  four 
phyle,  like  the  patricians  at  Rome  into  three.  The 
Oeomori  and  Demhirgi  had  therefore,  according  to 
his  supposition,  nothing  to  do  with  the  tribes.  This 
view  of  the  subject  would  remove  many  difficulties, 
and  is  most  in  accordance  with  the  subsequent  his- 
tory and  political  analogies  in  other  states,  but 
seems  hardly  supported  by  sufficient  evidence  to 
warrant  us  in  receiving  it. 

After  the  age  of  Theseus,  the  monarchy  having 
been  first  limited  and  afterward  abolished,  the  whole 
power  of  the  state  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Eupa- 
tridet  or  nobles,  who  held  all  civil  offices,  and  had, 
besides,  the  management  of  religious  affairs,  and  the 
interpretation  of  the  laws.  Attica  became  agitated 
by  feuds,  and  we  find  the  people,  shortly  before  the 
legislation  of  Solon,  divided  into  three  parties, 
IMcaloi,  or  lowlanders,  Atwtptoi,  or  Highlanders,  and 
UupaXoi,  or  people  of  the  seacoast.  The  first  two 
remind  us  of  the  ancient  division  of  tribes,  Mesogeea 
nd  Diacris ;  and  the  three  parties  appear  in  some 
neasure  to  represent  the  classes  established  by 
Theseus :  the  first  being  the  nobles,  whose  property 
lay  in  the  champaign  and  most  fertile  part  of  the 
country ;  the  second,  the  smaller  landowners  and 
shepherds ;  the  third,  the  trading  and  mining  class, 
who  had  by  this  time  risen  in  wealth  and  impor- 
tance. To  appease  their  discords,  Solon  was  ap- 
plied to,  and  thereupon  framed  his  celebrated  con- 
stitution and  code  of  laws.  Here  we  have  only  to 
notice  that  he  retained  the  four  tribes  as  he  found 
them,  bat  abolished  the  existing  distinctions  of  rani, 
or,  at  all  events,  greatly  diminished  their  impor- 
tance, by  introducing  his  property  qualification,  or 
division  of  the  people  into  UevTaxoatoftUtftvot,  'l*r- 
wrfc,  Zevylrai,  and  0$rtf.  The  enactments  of  Solon 
continued  to  be  the  lata  at  Athens,  though  in  a  great 
measure  suspended  by  the  tyranny,  until  the  demo- 
cratic reform  effected  by  Cllsthenes.  He  abolished 
the  old  tribes,  and  created  ten  new  ones,  according 
to  a  geographical  division  of  Attica,  and  named  after 
ten  of  the  ancient  heroes :  ErechtheU,  MgeU,  Pandi- 
onis,  Leontis,  Acamantis,  (Eiuis,  Cecropit,  Hippo- 
thoontis,  Mantis,  Antiochit.  These  tribes  were  di- 
vided each  into  ten  07/uM,  the  number  of  which  was 
afterward  increased  by  subdivision;  but  the  ar- 
rangement was  so  made,  that  several  (%ot  not  con- 
tiguous or  near  to  one  another  were  joined  to  make 
up  a  tribe.  (Vid.  Demos.)  The  object  of  this  ar- 
rangement was,  that  by  the  breaking  of  old  associ- 
ations, a  perfect  and  lasting  revolution  might  be  ef- 
fected in  the  habits  and  feelings,  as  well  as  the  politi- 
cal organization  of  the  people.  He  allowed  the  an- 
cient fparpiat  to  exist,  but  they  were  deprived  of 
all  political  importance.  All  foreigners  admitted  to 
the  citizenship  were  registered  in  a  phyle  and  demos, 
but  not  in  a  phratria  or  genos ;  whence  Aristophanes' 
says,  as  a  taunting  mode  of  designating  new  citi- 

1.  (If  i»t.  of  Greece,  li.,  10.)— 3.  (Hi«t.  or  Rome,  p.  140.)  —  !. 
'Banc,  410 :  Avo,  *«*.) 
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sens,  that  they  have  no  phrators,  it  only  barbarous 
ones  (quoted  by  Niebuhr').  The  functions  which 
had  been  discharged  by  the  old  tribes  were  now 
mostly  transferred  to  the  in/wi.  Among  others,  wt> 
may  notice  that  of  the  forty-eight  vavtpapiw.  into 
which  the  old  tribes  had  been  divided  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taxation,  but  which  now  became  useless, 
the  taxes  sheing  collected  on  a  different  system. 
The  reforms  of  Clisthenes  were  destined  to  be  per- 
manent. They  continued  to  be  in  force  (with  some 
few  interruptions)  until  the  downfall  of  Athenian 
independence.  The  ten  tribes  were  blended  with 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  constitution.  Of  the 
senate  of  Five  Hundred,  fifty  were  chosen  from  each 
tribe.  The  allotment  of  ditaarai  was  according  to 
tribes ;  and  the  same  system  of  election  may  be 
observed  in  most  of  the  principal  offices  of  state, 
judicial  and  magisterial,  civil  and  military,  as  that 
of  the  iuu-njrai,  Turyiorai,  xuXijrai,  rafuat,  rn^oxot- 
at,  fvXapxo',  orpanryoi,  Ac.  In  B.C.  307,  Deme- 
trius PoUoroetes  increased  the  number  of  tribes  to 
twelve  by  creating  two  new  ones,  namely,  Antigoni 
a*  and  Demetriat,  which  afterward  received  the 
names  of  PtolemaU  and  Attati*  ;  and  a  thirteenth 
was  subsequently  added  by  Hadrian,  bearing  his 
own  name.1 

The  preceding  account  is  only  intended  as  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  subject,  since  it  is  treated  of  under 
several  other  articles,  which  should  be  read  in  con- 
nexion with  this.  ( VU.  Civitas,  Greek  ;  Danes, 
Phylaecboi,  Phtlobasileu,  dec)* 

TRIBUS  (ROMAN).  The  three  ancient  Romu- 
lian  tribes,  the  Ramnes,  Tities,  and  Luceres,  or  the 
Ramnenses,  Titienses,  and  Lucerenses,  to  which 
the  patricians  alone  belonged,  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  thirty  plebeian  tribes  of  Servius  Tullius, 
which  were  entirely  local,  four  for  the  city,  and 
twenty-six  for  the  country  around  Rome.  The  his- 
tory and  organization  of  the  three  ancient  tribes  are 
spoken  of  under  Patbicii.  They  continued  of  politi- 
cal importance  almost  down  to  the  time  of  the 
deoemviral  legislation,  but  after  this  time  they  no 
longer  occur  in  the  history  of  Rome,  except  as  an 
obsolete  institution. 

The  institution  and  organization  of  the  thirty 
plebeian  tribes,  and  their  subsequent  reduction  to 
twenty  by  the  conquests  of  Porsenna,  are  spoken 
of  under  Plebes,  p.  788,  783.  The  four  city  tribes 
were  called  by  the  same  name  as  the  regions  which 
they  oocupied,  viz.,  Suburana,  Etqutlina,  Collins,  and 
Palatum.*  The  names  of  the  sixteen  country  tribes 
which  continued  to  belong  to  Rome  after  the  con- 
quest of  Porsenna,  are  in  their  alphabetical  order 
as  follow :  /Emilia,  Camilla,  Cornelia,  Fabia,  Galena, 
Horatio,  Ltmonia,  Menenia,  Papiria,  Pallia  (which 
Niebuhr*  thinks  to  be  the  same  as  the  Pobliha, 
which  was  instituted  at  a  later  time),  Papiria,  Pw 
pinia,  RomiUa,  Sergio,  Veturia,  and  Voltinia.*  As 
Rome  gradually  acquired  possession  of  more  of  the 
surrounding  territory,  the  number  of  tribes  also  was 
gradually  increased.  When  Appius  Claudius,  with 
his  numerous  train  of  clients,  emigrated  to  Rome, 
lands  were  assigned  to  them  in  the  district  where 
the  Anio  flows  into  the  Tiber,  and  a  new  tribe,  the 
tribua  Claudia,  was  formed.  This  tribe,  which 
Livy'  (if  the  reading  is  correct)  calls  vetue  Claudia 
tribui,  was.  subsequently  enlarged,  and  was  then 
designated  by  the  name  Cruitumina  or  Cltutumina.' 
This  name  is  the  first  instance  of  a  country  tribe 
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r  sing  named  after  a  place,  for  the  sixteen  older  ones 
all  derived  their  name  from  persons  or  heroes  who 
were  in  the  same  relation  to  them,  as  the  Attic 
heroes,  called  hruwfuu,  were  to  the  Attic  phyla:. 
Jn  B.C.  387,  the  number  of  tribes  was  increased  to 
twenty-five  by  the  addition  of  four  new  ones,  vis., 
the  Slellatma,  Tromentina,  Sabalina,  and  Anuauie.1 
In  368  B.C.,  two  more,  the  Pomplm*  and  PubliUa, 
were  formed  of  Volscians.'  In  B.C.  333,  the  cen- 
sors Q.  Publilius  PhSo  and  Sp.  Postumins  increased 
the  number  of  tribes  to  twenty-nine,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Maria  and  Scaptia.*  In  B.C.  318,  the 
Ufentina  and  Falerina  were  added.4  In  B.C.  299, 
two  others,  the  Anierui*  and  Terentina,  were  added 
by  the  censors ;'  and  at  last,  in  B.C.  Ml,  the  num- 
ber of  tribes  was  augmented  to  thirty-five,  by  the 
addition  of  the  Quirina  and  Velrna.  This  number 
was  never  afterward  increased,  as  none  of  the  con- 
quered nations  were  after  this  incorporated  with 
the  sovereign  Roman  state.'  When  the  tribes,  in 
their  assemblies,  transacted  any  business,  a  certain 
order  (prdo  tribuum)  was  observed,  in  which  they 
were  called  upon  to  give  their  votes.  The  first  in 
the  order  of  succession  was  the  Suburana,  and  the 
last  the  Amiensia.'  Any  person  belonging  to  a 
tribe  had,  in  important  documents,  to  add  to  his 
own  name  that  of  his  tribe,  in  the  ablative  oase. 
( Vid.  Noxbn,  Roman,  p.  661.) 

Whether  the  local  tribes,  as  they  were  establish- 
ed by  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius,  contained 
only  the  plebeians,  or  included  the  patricians  also, 
is  a  point  on  which  the  opinions  of  modern  scholars 
are  divided.  Niebuhr,  Walter,  and  others,  think 
that  the  patricians  were  excluded,  as  they  had  al- 
ready a  regular  organization  of  their  own ;  Wach- 
smuth,  Gerlach,  Rein,  and  others,  on  the  contrary, 
maintain  that  the  patricians  also  were  incorporated 
in  the  Servian  tribes ;  but  they  allow,  at  the  same 
time,  that  by  far  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  tribes  were  plebeians,  and  that 
Lenta  the  character  of  these  assemblies  was  essen- 
tially plebeian ;  especially  as  the  patricians,  being 
so  few  in  numbers,  and  each  of  them  having  no  more 
influence  in  tbem  than  a  plebeian,  seldom  attended 
the  meetings  of  the  tribes.  The  passages,  however, 
which  are  quoted  in  support  of  this  opinion,  are 
partly  insufficient  to  prove  the  point  (as  Lit.,  ii.,  59, 
60. — Dionyt.,  ix.,  41),  and  partly  belong  to  a  later 
period,  when  it  certainly  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  patricians  belonged  to  the  tribes.  We  must 
therefore  suppose,  with  Niebuhr,  that  down  to  the 
decemviral  legislation  the  tribes  and  their  assem- 
blies were  entirely  plebeian. 

The  assemblies  of  the  tribes  (comitia  tribute),  as 
long  as  they  were  confined  to  the  plebeians,  can 
scarcely  have  had  any  influence  upon  the  affairs  of 
the  state :  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  raise  the  tri- 
butum,  to  hold  the  levies  for  the  armies,  and  to 
manage  their  own  local  and  religious  affairs.'  ( Vid. 
T»ibckub,  Plebes.)  Their  meetings  were  held  in 
the  Forum,  and  their  sphere  of  action  was  not  ex- 
tended by  the  establishment  of  the  Republic.  The 
first  great  point  they  gained  was  through  the  lex 
Valeria,  passed  by  Valerius  Publicola.  ( Vid.  Valb- 
mtM  Lbols.)  But  the  time  from  which  the  increase 
of  the  power  of  the  oomitia  of  the  tribes  must  be 
dated,  is  that  in  which  the  tribuni  plebis  were  in- 
stituted (494  B.C.).  During  the  time  of  the  de- 
cemviral legislation,  the  comitia  were  for  a  short 
time  deprived  of  their  influence,  but  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  immediately  after,  probably 


by  this  legislation  itself,  the  comitia  tribnta,  instet 
of  a  merely  plebeian,  became  a  national  assembly 
inasmuch  as  henceforth  patricians  End  freebom 
clients  were  incorporated  in  the  tribes,  and  thus 
obtained  the  right  of  taking  pait  in  their  assemblies.1 
This  new  constitution  of  the  tribes  also  explains 
the  otherwise  unaccountable  phenomena  mentioned 
in  the  article  Tbibohub,  that  patricians  sought  thn 
protection  of  the  tribunes,  and  that  on  one  occasion 
even  two  of  the  tribunes  were  patricians.  From 
the  latter  fact  it  has  been  inferred,  with  great  prob 
ability,  that  about  that  time  attempts  were  made 
by  the  patricians  to  share  the  tribuneship  with  the 
plebeians.  But,  notwithstanding  the  incorporation 
of  the  patricians  in  the  tribes,  the  comitia  tributa 
remained  essentially  plebeian,  as  the  same  causes 
which  would  have  acted  had  the  patricians  been 
included  in  the  tribes  by  Servius  Tullius  were  atill 
in  operation;  for  the  patricians  were  now  even 
fewer  in  number  than  two  centuries  before.  Hence 
the  old  name  of  plebiscitum,  which  means  originally 
a  resolution  of  the  plebes  only,  although  in  a  strict 
sense  of  the  word  no  longer  applicable,  was  still 
retained,  as  a  resolution  of  the  comitia  tributa  was 
practically  a  resolution  of  the  plebes,  which  the  pa- 
tricians, even  if  they  had  voted  against  it  unani- 
mously, could  not  have  prevented.  Moreover,  owing 
to  this,  the  patricians  probably  attended  the  comitia 
tributa  very  seldom. 

In  order  to  give  a  clear  insight  into  the  charactei 
and  the  powers  which  the  comitia  tributa  gradually 
acquired,  we  shall  describe  them  under  separate 
heads,  and  only  premise  the  general  remark,  that 
the  influence  of  the  comitia  tributa  was  more  di- 
rected towards  the  internal  affairs  of  the  state  and 
the  rights  of  the  people,  while  the  comitia  centuriata 
exercised  their  power  more  in  reference  to  the  for- 
eign and  external  relations  of  the  state,  although  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  Republic  this  distinction  grad- 
ually vanished. 

I.  The  Election  of  Magistrate*. — The  comitia  tri- 
buta had  only  the  right  of  electing  the  magistratus 
minores.*  The  tribuni  plebis  were  elected  by  them 
from  the  time  of  the  Publilian  law  {vid.  Tkibuicds), 
and  in  like  manner  the  sdites,  though  the  curule 
eediles  were  elected  under  the  presidency  of  the  con- 
suls, and  also  at  different  meetings  from  those  in 
which  the  plebeian  sdiles  were  elected.'  In  later 
times  the  qusstors  also,  and  a  certain  number  of 
the  tribuni  militates,  were  elected  by  the  tribes.4  It 
also  frequently  occurs  that  the  proconsuls  to  be  sent 
into  the  provinces  were  elected  by  the  tribes,  and 
that  others,  who  were  already  on  their  posts,  had 
their  imperium  prolonged  by  the  tribes.'  In  the 
course  of  time,  the  comitia  tributa  also  assumed 
the  right  to  elect  the  members  of  the  colleges  oi 
priests.  This  custom,  however,  was,  towards  t*ie 
end  of  the  Republic,  frequently  modified.  ( Vid.  Pi  w- 
Tirsx,  p.  790,  die.) 

II.  Ltgulative  Power*.  —  The  legislation  of  the 
tribes  was  at  first  confined  to  making  plebiscite  on 
the  proposal  of  the  tribunes,  which  were  rnly  bind- 
ing upon  themselves,  and  chiefly  referred  to  local 
matters.  Such  plebiscita  did  not,  of  course,  tenure 
the  sanction  either  of  the  curie  or  of  the  senate.' 
But  when  the  comitia  tributa  came  to  be  an  assem- 
bly representing  the  whole  nation,  it  was  natural 
that  its  resolutions  should  become  binding  upon  the 
whole  people ;  and  this  was  the  case,  at  first  with. 


1.  (LiT,  tL,  4.— Niebuhr,  ii.,  p.  474.}— 3.  (LiT,  tu,  14.)— 3. 
(Liv.,  nil.,  17.)— 4.  (Lit,  ix,  ».)  — J.  (Lit,i,  ».)  —  ».  (Lit., 
Bpit-,  I*  ;  i.,  43.)— 7.  (Cks,  De  Lea.  Act.,  ii.,  ».)—«.  (Feat., 
a.  t.  "  Jufariue,"  "  Public*  eocre,"  "  Sobnum."  —  Varro,  De 
Ling.  Lai.,  t,  p.  49,  Bid.— Cic,  Pro  Dob.,  38.— khcrob-  Sat., 
>    4.  ir  I 


I.  (Lir,  W,  St.— Id.,  t.,  30.— Id.,  «_  18.— Id,  xxix,  37.)— 3. 
(Mesaala  ap.  Gall,  xiii,  14.)  —3.  (Gel),  1.  c— Compare  vi,  » 
—Cic.  ad  Art,  iT,  3.— Id.,  ad  Fam,  Tiii,  4.— Lit,  ix,  U.— Id., 
xxr,  *.— Feat,  a.  t.  "Plebei  erino*.")  —  4.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.,  rii, 
30.— Id,  in  Vatio,  4.— LiT,  it,  44.— Id,  Til,  4.— Id,  ix,  30.— 
Salroet,  Jog,  S3.)— 4.  (LiT,  Tiii,  33,30.— Id,  ix,  43.  — Id,  i, 
M.— Id,  xxrii,  B,  dtc.)— «.  (Cell,  x,  30.— Dionjra,  x  3.- Id, 
xi,  44.) 
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fourth  actor  appearing  on  the  stage,  probably  be- 
cause the  choragus  was  required  to  be  at  an  extra 
expense  ia  supplying  him  with  oostume,  &c. ;  some- 
times actors  so  called  spoke,  as  the  character  of. 
Pylades  does  ;*  sometimes  they  were  mutes. 

napaoKT/vior :  this  phrase  was  used  when  one  of 
the  choreuta?  spoke  in  song  instead  of  a  fourth  ac- 
tor, probably  near  or  behind  the  side-scenes.  Ha- 
ptiyopjiuara  were  voices  off  the  stage,  and  not  seen, 
as  the  frogs  in  the  Kane.' 

napaxufmuara,  persons  who  came  forward  but 
once,  something  like  the  vpoauva  nporarixd,  or  in- 
troductory persons  who  open  a  drama  and  never 
appear  again ;  as  the  watchman  in  the  Agamem- 
non, and  Polydorus  in  the  Hecuba.  Terence  also 
frequently  uses  the  persona  protatica.' 

The  dixopia  was  a  double  chorus,  formed  of  the 
choruses  of  two  separate  plays :  thus,  at  the  end  of 
the  Eumenides  of  ^Eschylus,  the  Furies  of  one  play 
and  the  festal  train  of  another  come  on  the  stage 
together.* 

The  principal  modern  writers  on  the  Greek  trage- 
dy are  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  article.  The 
reader  may  also  consult  Wachsmuth,  II.,  ii,  p.  467 
and  421.— Gruppe,  Ariadne,  Die  Tragitcke  Kuntt 
der  Griechen  in  threr  Entieickdung  und  in  ihrem  Zu- 
tammenhange  mil  der  VoUapottit,  Berl.,  1834. — Mu- 
seum Criticum,  ii.,  p.  6ft  &3. — Copleston,  Prttlec- 
tionet  Academica. — Schneider,  Veber  dot  Attache 
T/taterieeten,  an  exceedingly  valuable  book. 

II.  Rohan  TsAOEDr.  The  tragedy  of  the  Ro- 
mans was,  for  the  most  part,  an  imitation  of,  or, 
rather,  a  borrowing  from  the  Greek,  the  more  im- 
perfect and  unnatural  as  the  construction  of  the 
Roman  theatre  afforded  no  appropriate  place  for  the 
chorus,  which  was  therefore  obliged  to  appear  on 
the  stage  instead  of  in  the  orchestra.  The  first 
tragic  poet  and  actor  at  Rome*  was  Lirins  Andron- 
icus,  a  Greek  by  birth,  who  began  to  exhibit  in  B.C. 
340.  From  the  account  in  Livy,'  it  would  seem  that 
in  his  monodies  (or  the  lyrical  parts  snag,  not  by  a 
chorus,  but  by  one  person)  it  was  customary  to  sep- 
arate the  singing  from  the  mimetic  dancing,  leaving 
the  latter  only  to  the  actor,  while  the  singing  was 
performed  by  a  boy  placed  near  the  flute-player 
(ante  tibicinem),  so  that  the  dialogue  only  (diverbta) 
was  left  to  be  spoken  by  the  actors.  One  of  the 
plays  written  by  him  was  an  "  Andromeda ;"  and 
he  also  made  a  Latin  prose  translation  of  the  Odys- 
see.  The  next  tragic  poet  at  Rome  was  Nasvius, 
who,  however,  appears  to  have  written  comedies  as 
well  as  tragedies,'  and  a  history  of  the  first  Punio 
war  :  so  that  the  writing  of  tragedies  was  not  a  dis- 
tinct profession  at  Rome  as  at  Athens.  An  "Al- 
oestis"  seems  to  have  been  written  by  him.  To 
the  same  epoch  as  Livius  Andronicus  and  Nasvius 
belongs  Ennius,  who  resembled  the  latter  in  being 
an  epro  poet  as  well  as  a  tragedian.  Among  the 
plays  written  by  bim  are  mentioned  a  Medea,  an 
Ajax,  a  Phoenisse,  an  Iphigenia,  an  Andromache, 
and  a  Hecuba.  The  metre  used  by  him  and  Natvius 
was  iambic  or  trochaic  in  the  dialogue,  and  anaptest- 
ic  for  the  lyrical  parts.*  The  next  distinguished 
tragedian  was  Pacuvius,  a  nephew  of  Ennius,  and 
a  painter  also.  His  style  was  more  remarkable  for 
spirit  and  vigour  of  expression  than  polish  or  re- 
finement, a  deficiency  attributable  to  his  age  and 
provincial  origin,  as  be  was  born  at  Brundisium. 
Among  his  plays  occur  an  Antiope,  a  Chryses,  and 
a  Dulorestes,'  and  his  tragedies  found  admirers 
even  in  the  time  of  Persins."    Cioero"  quotes  from 

L  (.Kaon,  Choaph,  900-003.)— S.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  it.,  109.— 
SchoL  in  Arittoph.,  Pac.,  113.)  —  i.  (Donmt.  Tar.,  Prolog,  ad 
Andr.)— 4.  (Muller.  Literat,  Ac,  p.  300.)—  5.  (Gellini,  xxi,  17.) 
—6.  (rii.,  *..)— 7.  (Hieron.  in  Euaeh.,  Olyuip.  144,  ».)—«.  (Gel- 
lina,  xi.,  4.)— 0.  fQ-iintil.,  x.,  1.— Cic,  Oral,  iii.,  39.1—10.  Ii., 
T7.)— 11.  (I.e.) 
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him  a  spirited  translation  of  the  concluding  lines  of 
the  Prometheus  Vinctus  of  JEschylus.  Attins  oi 
Aecius  the  younger  was  junior  to  Pacuvius  by  aboul 
fifty  years.  His  earlier  plays  were,  as  he  himself 
admitted,  harsh  and  obscure  ;l  but  his  style  prob- 
ably altered  with  increasing  years.  Many  frag- 
ments of  his  plays  occur  in  Cicero  and  the  Latin 
grammarians,  Diomedes,  Nonius,  and  Varro.  He 
was  also  a  writer  of  annals  in  hexameter  verses.* 
The  five  poets  mentioned  above  belong  to  the  earlier 
epoch  of  Roman  tragedy,  in  which  little  was  writ- 
ten but  translations  and  imitations  of  the  Greek, 
with  occasional  insertions  of  original  matter.  How 
they  imitated  the  structure  of  the  choral  odes  is 
doubtful ;  perhaps  they  never  attempted  it.  Enni- 
us, Pacuvius,  and  Aecius  are  contrasted  by  Cioero* 
with  JBschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides ;  and  of 
the  last  two  Quintilian*  says,  "  Vvrmm  Actio  pbu 
tritmitur ;  Pacumum  videri  doctiorem,  qui  cite  dad. 
affeetant,  volunt." 

In  the  age  of  Augustus,  the  writing  of  tragedies, 
whether  original  or  imitations,  seems  to  have  been 
quite  a  fashionable  occupation.  The  emperor  him- 
self attempted  an  Ajax,  but  did  not  succeed ;  and 
when  his  friends  asked  him, "  Quidnam  Ajax  ageret  V 
his  reply  was  "Ajaccm  nam  tn  tpongiam  tncubu- 
ittt."'  One  of  the  principal  tragedians  of  this 
epoch  was  Asinius  Potlio,  to  whom  the  line' 

"  Sola  Sophocleo  tua  carmina  digna-colhurno" 

is  supposed  to  apply :  he  also  excelled  in  other  lit 
erary  accomplishments. *  Ovid*  also  wrote  a  trage- 
dy, of  which  Quintilian*  says,  "  OvidH  Medea  videtur 
mihi  ottendere,  quantum  ille  vir  prcutare  potuerit  ti  in 
gtnie  no  temperare  quam  mdulgere  maluittet."  His 
"armorum Judicium""  between  Ajax  and  Ulysses, 
on  which  Pacuvius  and  Aecius  also  wrote  dramas, 
proves  that  he  might  have  rivalled  Euripides  in  rhe 
torical  skill.  Quintilian  also  says  of  Varius,  who 
was  distinguished  in  epic  as  well  as  tragic  poetry," 
that  his  Thyestes  might  be  compared  with  any  ol 
the  Greek  tragedies.  Some  fragments  of  bis  Thy- 
estes are  extant,  but  we  have  no  other  remains  oi 
the  tragedy  of  the  Augustan  age.  The  loss,  per- 
haps, is  not  great ;  for  the  want  of  a  national  and 
indigenous  mythology  must  have  disabled  the  Ro- 
man poets  from  producing  any  original  counterparts 
of  the  Greek  tragedy ;  besides  which,  in  the  later 
days  of  the  Republic,  and  under  the  Empire,  the 
Roman  people  were  too  fond  of  gladiatorial  shows, 
and  boast-fights,  and  gorgeous  spectacles,  to  en- 
courage the  drama.  Moreover,  it  is  also  manifest 
that  a  tragedy  like  that  of  the  Greeks  could  not 
have  flourished  under  a  despotism. 

The  only  complete  Roman  tragedies  that  have 
come  down  to  us  are  the  ten  attributed  to  the  phi- 
losopher Seneca.  But  whether  he  wrote  any  ol 
them  or  not  is  a  disputed  point.  It  is  agreed  that 
they  are  not  all  from  the  same  hand,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  they  are  all  of  the  Bame  age  even.  In 
one  of  them,  the  Medea,  the  author  made  his  hero- 
ine kill  her  children  on  the  stage,  "  coram  powulo," 
in  spite  of  the  precept  of  Horace.  SchlegeF*  thiM 
speaks  of  them:  "To  whatever  age  they  belong, 
they  are,  beyond  description,  bombastic  and  frigid, 
utterly  unnatural  in  character  and  action,  and  full 
of  the  most  revolting  violations  of  propriety,  and 
barren  of  all  theatrical  effect.  With  the  old  Gre- 
cian tragedies  they  have  nothing  in  common  but 
the  name,  the  exterior  form,  and  the  matter.  Theii 
persons  are  neither  ideal  nor  real  men,  but  missha- 
pen giants  of  puppets,  and  the  wire  that  moves  them 


1.  (Geffim,  xiii.,  SO— 2.  (Macron,  Sat.,  i.,  7.)— 3.  (De  Orau, 
iii.,  7.)— 4.  (x.,  1,  t  07.)— S.  (Soot,  Octar,  96.)— «.  <  Vim.,  Kc 
log.,  vili,  10.)— 7.  (Hot.,  Carm,  ii.,  1.)— 8.  (Trial.,  ii.,  SSB.)— « 
(x.,  1, 1 98.)— 10.  (Metam.,  xiii.)— II.  (Hot.,  Cam.,  i.,  ».— M 
Ep  ad  Pia,  SS.— Tacit,  Dial,  xii,  I.)— IS.  (Lac; .  riii.) 
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m  at  one  tune  an  unoataral  heroism,  at  another  a 
passion  alike  unnatural,  which  no  atrocity  of  guilt 
can  appal."  Still  they  have  had  admirers :  Hein- 
aius  calls  the  Hippolytus  "  divine,"  and  prefers  the 
Troadea  to  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides :  even  Racine 
has  borrowed  from  the  Hippolytus  in  his  Phedre. 

Roman  tragedians  sometimes  wrote  tragedies  on 
subjects  taken  from  their  national  history.  Pacu- 
viua,  e.  g.,  wrote  a  Paulut,  L.  Accius  a  Brutut  and 
a  Deenu.1  Curiatius  Maternus,  also  a  distinguish- 
ed orator  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  wrote  a  Domi- 
tius  and  a  Cato,  the  latter  of  which  gave  offence  to 
the  rulers  of  the  state  (potcnlium  ammos  offendit*). 
The  fragments  of  the  Thyestes  of  Varius  are  given 
by  Bothius,  Poet.  Sun.  Lot.  Frag.,  p.  279. 

•TRAGOPO'GOJN  (rpayoiruyw),  a  plant,  Goafs- 
beard.  According  to  Stackhouse,  it  is  the  Trago- 
pogon  One  Alalia.  Sprengel,  however,  prefers  the 
erucifolia.* 

•TRAGORIG'ANON  (rpayopiyavov),  a  species  of 
Thyme.  The  two  kinds  described  by  Dioscorides 
are  held  by  Sprengel  to  be  the  Thymus  Tragariga- 
num  and  the  Staehyt  glutinata.* 

*TRAGOS  ( rpayot ),  the  male  of  the  Capra  ktretu, 
I-  the  alf  being  the  female.  "  The  ancients  were 
likewise  acquainted  with  the  Wild  Goat,  or  Capra 
Ibex;  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  akko  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  the  TpayiXaQoc.  of  the  Septuagint  and  Diodorus 
Sicolus.',» 

•II.  A  plant  mentioned  by  Dioscorides,  and  now 
oalled  SaUoU  Tragus.  III.  Another  plant,  men- 
tioned by  the  same  writer,  and  with  which  Spike- 
nard was  adulterated.  According  to  Clusius  and 
Sprengel,  it  is  the  Saxifraga  kircuhu.* 

TRA'GULA.     (Vid.  Hasta,  p.  490.) 

TRANSA'CTIO  IN  VIA.    (Vid.  Actio,  p.  18.) 

TRA'NSFUGA.    (Vid.  Dsskbtoe.) 

TRANSTRA.    (Vid.  Ships,  p.  893.) 

TRANSVE'CTIO  EQUITUM.  (Vid.  Eqoitbs, 
p.  41« ) 

TPArMAT02  EK  nPONOI'AS  TPA*H  (tooo- 
uaro;  tx  voovolaf  ypatfi).  Our  principal  information 
respecting  this  action  is  derived  from  two  speeches 
of  Lysias,  namely,  irpdf  Xipuva  and  xepi  rpavftarof 
Ik  irpovoiaf,  though  they  do  not  supply  us  with  many 
particulars.  It  appears,  however,  that  this  action 
could  not  be  brought  by  any  person  who  had  been 
wounded  or  assaulted  by  another,  but  that  it  was 
necessary  to  prove  that  there  had  been  an  intention 
to  murder  the  person  who  had  been  wounded ;  con- 
sequently, the  xpivota  consisted  in  such  an  inten- 
tion. Cases  of  this  kind  were  brought  before  the 
Areiopagus :  if  the  accused  was  found  guilty,  he 
was  exiled  from  the  state  and  his  property  confis- 
cated.' 

TREBO-NIA  LEX.    (Vid.  Liz,  p.  686.) 

TRESVIRI.    (K«*.Tamimii.) 

TRIA'RII  is  the  name  of  a  class  of  soldiers  be- 
longing to  the  infantry  of  the  Roman  legion.  Nie- 
buhr*  supposes  that  the  name  was  derived  from 
their  being  formed  of  all  the  three  heavy-armed 
classes,  and  not  from  their  being  placed  in  the  third 
line  of  the  battle  array,'  so  that  the  triarians  form- 
ed thirty  centuries,  ten  belonging  to  each  class. 
Thus  the  triarians  would  have  existed  from  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Servian  centuries ;"  but,  so  long  as  the 
battle  array  of  a  legion  resembled  that  of  a  Macedo- 
nian phalanx,  the  triarians  could  not  be  in  the  line 


1.  (Cic,  Da  Di».,  i.,  «.)-*.  (Tacit.,  Dial.,  S.-Lang.,  Vind. 
Timf.  Kenan.,  p.  14.)— 1.  (Dioaoor.,  ii.,  17*.— Tbeophreet.,  H. 
P.,  Tit,  7.) — t.  (Dieecor.,  ui.,  J*.— Adam,  AppeavL,  a.  y.)—  4. 
(Drci.  Sic.,  ii.,  SI. — Adams,  Append.,  a.  t.)  — 6.  (Dioaoor.,  ir., 
51. — Adams,  Append., s.  t.)— 7.  (Compare  Demosth.,  c.  Aristocr., 
5*7,  M.—  Id,c.  Boot.,  1018,  ».—  -Sech.,  Da  Fais.  Leg..  170.— 
Id.,  c.  Cfc».,  440,  408  -  Ly«.,  c.  Andoc.,  p.  SI*.— Lucisn.  Timoa, 
46.—  1  oU«i.  Osom.,  viii.,  40.  — Meier,  Att.  Proa,  p.  114.1—8. 
(Hist  o!  Roma,  i.  p.  4J».)— 9.  (Li».,  nii.,8.)— 10.  (Nuvuhr,  ii, 
a.  440.— Compui  a.  590,  aad  i».,  p.  117,  Ac.) 


of  battle.  They  ma/,  however,  nevertheless  have  ex- 
isted with  their  name  as  guards  of  the  camp,  where 
they  defended  the  walls  and  palisades,  for  which  pur- 
pose they  were  armed  with  javelins,  spears,  and 
swords.  Their  javelin  also  may  have  been  the  pilum 
at  an  early  time,  whence  their  name  Piiani.  If  the 
camp  did  not  require  a  guard,  the  triarii  would  of 
course  stand  by  their  comrades  in  the  phalanx.  In 
the  military  constitution  ascribed  to  Camillus,1  the 
triarii  formed  part  of  the  third  ordo,  consisting  of 
fifteen  maniples,  and  were  arrayed  behind  the  prin- 
cipes.'  In  the  time  of  Polybius,  when  the  170  cen- 
turies no  longer  existed,  the  soldiers  of  the  infantry 
were  drawn  up  in  four  ranks,  according  to  their  age 
and  experience,  and  the  triarii  now  were  600  of  the 
oldest  veterans  of  a  legion,  and  formed  the  fourth 
rank,  where  they  were  a  kind  of  reserve.'  Their 
armour  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  hastati  and 
principes,  and  consisted  of  a  square  shield,  a  short 
Spanish  sword,  two  pUa,  a  brass  helmet  with  a 
high  crest,  and  metal  plates  for  the  protection  of 
the  legs.*    ( Vid.  Army,  Roman,  p.  103.) 

TRI'BULA  or  TRI3ULUM  (rpiteXoc),  a  corn- 
drag,  consisting  of  a  thick  and  ponderous  wooden 
board,  which  was  armed  underneath  with  pieces  of 
iron  or  sharp  flints,  and  drawn  over  the  com  by  a 
yoke  of  oxen,  either  the  driver  or  a  heavy  weight 
being  placed  upon  it,  for  the  purpose  of  separating 
the  grain  and  cutting  the  straw.*  Together  with 
the  tribula,  another  kind  of  drag,  called  traha,  was 
also  sometimes  used,  which  it  is  probable  was  either 
entirely  of  stone  or  made  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree.* 
These  instruments  are  still  used  in  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  Georgia,  and  Syria,  and  are  described  by  va- 
rious travellers  in  those  countries,  but  more  espe- 
cially by  Paul  Lucas,'  Sir  R  K.  Porter,'  Jackson,' 
and  C.  Fellows."  The  corn  is  threshed  upon  a  cir* 
cular  floor  (area,  aXuv),  either  paved,  made  of  har- 
dened clay,  or  of  the  natural  rock.  It  is  first  heap- 
ed in  the  centre,  and  a  person  is  constantly  occupied 
in  throwing  the  sheaves  under  the  drag  as  the  oxen 
draw  it  round.  Lucas  and  Fellows  have  given 
prints  representing  the  tribula  as  now  used  in  the 
East  The  verb  tribulare"  and  the  verbal  noun  trib- 
ulatio  were  applied  in  a  secondary  sense  to  denote 
affliction  in  general. 

TRI'BULUS  (rpiioXoc),  a  caltrop,  also  called  mu- 
res."   When  a  place  was  beset  with  troops,  the  one 


party  endeavoured  to  Impede  the  cavalry  of  tLe 
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GSUliag,  Gases,  dar  Ram.  Stanley.,  p.  364,  3M.)— 6.  ( Varro,  Da 
Be  East.,  i.,  St.  — Otid,  Met.,  xhi.,  803.—  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xrili, 
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Jthet  party,  either  by  throwing  before  them  caltrops, 
which  necessarily  lay  with  one  of  their  four  sharp 
points  turned  upward,  or  by  burying  the  caltrops 
with  one  point  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.1  The 
preceding  woodcut  is  taken  from  a  bronze  caltrop 
Ogured  by  Caylus." 

*TRIB1JLU8  (rptfoAof),  an  aquatic  plant,  produ- 
cing a  prickly  nut  having  a  triangular  form,  "  Wa- 
ter-chestnut" or  "  Water-caltrops,"  the  Trap*  nu- 
tans, called  by  some  rpt'ooAor  tmopo(.* 

♦II.  Another  prickly  plant,  growing  among  corn, 
the  Tribulu*  lenettru,  or  Land-caltrops,  called  also 
Tpi6o\of  ^epoolbf  .* 

TRIBU'NAL,  a  raised  platform,  on  which  the 
praetor  and  judices  sat  in  the  Basilica.  It  is  descri- 
bed under  Basilica,  (p.  141). 

There  was  a  tribunal  in  the  camp,  which  was 
generally  formed  of  turf,  but  sometimes,  in  a  sta- 
tionary camp,  of  stone,  from  which  the  general  ad- 
dressed the  soldiers,  and  where  the  consul  and  trib- 
unes of  the  soldiers  administered  justice.  When 
the  general  addressed  the  army  from  the  tribunal, 
the  standards  were  planted  in  front  of  it,  and  the 
army  placed  round  it  in  order.  The  address  itself 
was  called  Alloeutio.'    ( Vid.  Castra,  p.  223.) 

A  tribunal  was  sometimes  erected  in  honour  of  a 
deceased  imperator,  as,  for  example,  the  one  raised 
to  the  memory  of  Germanicm.' 

Pliny'  applies  the  term  tt>  ambankments  against 
the  sea. 

TRIBUNI'CIA  LEX.    (Vid.  Teibukos.) 

TRIBU'NUS.  This  word  seems  originally  to 
have  indicated  an  officer  connected  with  a  tribe 
(tribut),  or  who  represented  a  tribe  for  certain  pur- 
poses; and  this  is  indeed  the  character  of  the  offi- 
cers who  were  designated  by  it  in  the  earliest  times 
of  Rome,  and  may  be  traced,  also,  in  the  later  offi- 
cers of  this  name.  We  subjoin  an  account  of  all 
the  Roman  officers  known  under  this  name. 

Tribunes  of  the  three  Ancient  Tribes.  At  the 
time  when  all  the  Roman  citizens  were  contained 
ir.  the  three  tribes  of  the  Ramnes,  Titles,  and  Lu- 
ceres,  each  of  them  was  headed  by  a  tribune  (fiXap- 
xof),  and  these  three  tribunes  represented  their  re- 
spective tribes  in  all  civil,  religions,  and  military  af- 
fairs ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  in  the  city  the  ma- 
gistrates of  the  tribes,  and  performed  the  sacra  on 
their  behalf,  and  in  times  of  war  they  were  their 
military  commanders. '  Niebuhr1  °  supposes  that  the 
tribunal  celerum  was  the  tribune  of  the  Ramnes,  the 
oldest  and  noblest  among  the  three  tribes,  and  in 
this  opinion  he  is  followed  by  Gottling,"  though  it 
is  in  direct  contradiction  to  Dionysius"  and  Pompo- 
nius,"  according  to  whom  the  tribunus  celerum  was 
the  commander  of  the  ctleru,  the  king's  body-guard, 
a  statement  which  is  rejected  by  Niebuhr  without 
any  ancient  authority,  except  that  Dionysius,  in  one 
passage,1*  vaguely  speaks  of  tribuni  celerum  in  the 
plural.  That,  however,  the  tribunus  celerum  was 
really  distinct  from  the  three  tribunes  of  the  tribes, 
is  acknowledged  by  Niebuhr  himself  in  a  subse- 
quent part  of  his  work.1*  In  what  manner  the  tri- 
bunus celerum  was  appointed  is  uncertain ;  but,  not- 
withstanding the  statement  of  Dionysius,  that  Tar- 
quinins  Superbus  gave  this  office  to  L.  Junius  Bru- 
tus, it  is  much  more  probable  that  he  was  elected 
ny  the  tribes ;  for  we  find  that  when  the  imperium 
was  to  tie  conferred  upon  the  king,  the  comitia 


1.  (Vtfjf.,  De  Re  Mil.,  iii.,  M.  — Jul.  Afric.,  09;  ap.  Vet. 
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15.  — Adams,  Append.,  •.  v.)  — 4.  (Martyn  ad  Vire/.,  Georg.,  i., 
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I  SO.— Serr.  ad  JBn.,  v.,  560.)— 9.  (Lit.,  i.,  59— Dionya.,  ii.,  04. 
-Varro,  Do  Liii|r.  Lat.,  i».,  p.  84,  ed.  Bip.)— 10.  (Hiat.  of  Rome, 
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—IS.  (I)e  Orig-.  Jur.,Dir.  1,  tit.  S,  a.  a,  $  15.)— 14.  (ii.,64.)— 15. 
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were  held  under  the  presidency  of  the  tribunus  •* 
lerum,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  king,  to  whom  this 
officer  was  next  in  rank,  he  convoked  the  comitia : 
it  was  in  an  assembly  of  this  kind  that  Brutus  pro- 
posed to  deprive  Tarquinins  of  the  imperium.1  A 
law  passed  under  the  presidency  of  the  tribunus  ce- 
lernm  was  called  a  lex  tribumeia,  to  distinguish  it 
from  one  passed  under  the  presidency  of  the  king 
(Vid.  Rboia  Lex.)  The  tribunes  of  the  three  an- 
cient tribes  ceased  to  be  appointed  when  these  tribes 
themselves  ceased  to  exist  as  political  bodies,  anJ 
when  the  patricians  became  incorporated  in  the 
local  tribes  of  Servius  Tullius.  (VuL  Tines,  Ro 
man.) 

Tribunes  or  the  Skktiar  Tribes. — When  Ser- 
vius Tullius  divided  the  commonalty  into  thirty 
local  tribes,  we  again  find  that  at  the  head  of  these 
tribes  there  was  a  tribune,  whom  Dionysras  calls 
fiXapxot,  like  those  of  the  patrician  tribes."  He 
mentions  them  only  in  connexion  with  the  city 
tribes,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  each  of  the 
rustic  tribes  was  likewise  headed  by  a  tribune.  The 
duties  of  these  tribunes,  who  were  without  doubt 
the  most  distinguished  persons  in  their  respective 
districts,  appear  to  have  consisted  at  first  in  keep- 
ing a  register  of  the  inhabitants  in  each  district  and 
of  their  property,  for  purposes  of  taxation,  and  for 
levying  the  troops  for  the  armies.  When,  subse- 
quently, the  Roman  people  became  exempted  from 
taxes,  the  main  part  of  their  business  was  taker, 
from  them,  but  they  still  continued  to  exist.  Nie- 
buhr* supposes  that  the  tribuni  ttrarh,  who  occur 
down  to  the  end  of  the  Republic,  were  only  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  tribunes  of  the  tribes.  Varro*  speaks 
of  curatoret  omnium  tribmtm,  a  name  by  which  be 
probably  means  the  tribunes  of  the  tribes.  When, 
in  the  year  406  B.C.,  the  custom  of  giving  pay  (*/i- 
pendium)  to  the  soldiers  was  introduced,  each  of 
the  tribuni  aerarii  had  to  collect  the  iribqtutn  in  bis 
own  tribe,  and  with  it  to  pay  the  soldiers;*  and  m 
case  they  did  not  fulfil  this  duty,  the  soldiers  had 
the  right  of  pignoris  capio  against  them  *  In  later 
times  their  duties  appear  to  have  been  confined  to 
collecting  the  tributum,  which  they  made  over  to 
the  military  quaestors  who  paid  the  soldiers.  ( Vid. 
Qo^stor.)  The  lex  Aurelia  (70  B.C.)  caBed  fhe 
tribuni  terarii  to  the  exercise  of  judicial  functions, 
along  with  the  senators  and  equites,  as  these  trib- 
unes represented  the  body  of  the  most  respectable 
citizens.'  But  of  this  distinction  they  were  subse- 
quently deprived  by  Julius  Caesar.* 

Tribdni  Plebis. — The  ancient  tribunes  of  the 
plebeian  tribes  had  undoubtedly  the  right  of  convo- 
king the  meetings  of  their  tribes,  and  of  maintaining 
the  privileges  granted  to  them  by  King  .Servius,  and 
subsequently  by  the  Valerian  laws.  But  this  pro- 
tection was  very  inadequate  against  the  insatiable 
ambition  and  usurpations  of  the  patricians.  When 
the  plebeians,  impoverished  by  long  wars,  and  cru- 
elly oppressed  by  the  patricians,  at  last  seceded,  is 
the  year  494  B.C.,  to  the  Mons  Sacer,  the  patricians 
were  obliged  to  grant  to  the  plebeians  the  right  of 
appointing  tribunes  (tribuni  pltbit)  with  more  effi- 
cient powers  to  protect  their  own  order  than  those 
which  were  possessed  by  the  heads  of  the  tribes. 
The  purpose  for  which  they  were  appointed  was 
only  to  afford  protection  against  abuse  on  the  part 
of  the  patrician  magistrates  ;  and  that  they  might 
be  able  to  afford  such  protection,  their  persons  were 
declared  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  whoever  acted  against  this  inviolahility  should 
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be  an  outlaw,  and  that  bis  property  should  be  fot- 
feited  to  the  Temple  of  Ceres.1  This  decree  seems 
to  contain  evidence  that  the  heads  of  the  tribes,  in 
their  attempts  to  protect  members  of  their  own  or- 
der, had  been  subject  themselves  to  insult  and  mal- 
treatment ;  and  that  similar  things  occurred  even 
after  the  sanctity  of  the  tribunes  was  established  by 
treaty,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  some  time 
after  the  tribuneship  was  instituted,  heavy  punish- 
ments were  again  enacted  against  those  who  should 
venture  to  annoy  a  tribune  when  he  was  making  a 
proposition  to  the  assembly  of  the  tribes.  The  law 
by  which  these  punishments  were  enacted  ordained 
that  no  one  should  oppose  or  interrupt  a  tribune 
while  addressing  the  people,  and  that  whoever 
should  act  contrary  to  this  ordinance,  should  give 
bail  to  the  tribunes  for  the  payment  of  whatever 
fine  they  should  affix  to  his  offence  in  arraigning 
him  before  the  commonalty ;  if  he  refused  to  give 
bail,  his  life  and  property  were  forfeited.*  It  should, 
however,  be  observed,  that  this  law  belongs  to  a 
later  date  than  that  assigned  to  :t  by  Dionysius,  as 
has  been  shown  by  Niebuhr ;'  it  was,  m  all  probabil- 
ity, made  only  a  short  lime  before  its  first  application 
in  461  B.C.,  in  the  case  of  C»«o  Quinctius.*  The 
tribunes  were  thus  enabled  to  afford  protection  to 
any  one  who  appealed  to  the  assembly  of  the  com- 
monalty, or  required  any  otl.-i  assistance.  They 
were  essentially  the  representatives  and  the  organs 
of  the  plebeian  order,  and  their  sphere  of  aotion  was 
the  comitia  tributa.  With  the  patricians  and  their 
comitia  they  had  nothing  to  do.  The  tribunes  them- 
selves, however,  were  not  judges,  and  could  inflict 
no  punishments,*  but  could  only  propose  the  impo- 
sition of  a  fine  to  the  commonalty  (tmdtam  irrogare). 
The  tribunes  were  thus,  in  their  origin,  only  a  pro- 
tecting magistracy  of  the  plena ;  but,  in  the  course 
of  time,  their  power  increased  to  such  a  degree  that 
it  surpassed  that  of  all  other  magistrates,  and  the 
tribunes  then,  as  Niebuhr*  justly  remarks,  became 
a  magistracy  for  the  whole  Roman  people,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  senate  and  the  oligarchical  elements  in 
general,  although  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
administration  of  the  government.  During  the  lat- 
ter period  of  the  Republic  they  became  true  tyrants, 
and  Niebuhr  justly  compares  their  college,  such  as 
it  was  in  later  times,  to  the  National  Convention  of 
France  during  the  first  revolution.  But,  notwith- 
standing the  great  and  numerous  abuses  which 
were  made  of  the  tribunitian  power  by  individuals, 
the  greatest  historians  and  statesmen  confess  that 
the  greatness  of  Rome  and  its  long  duration  are  in  a 
great  measure  attributable  to  the  institution  of  this 
office. 

As  regards  the  number  of  the  tribunes  of  the 
people,  all  the  ancient  writers  agree  (see  the  passa- 
ges in  Niebuhr')  that  at  first  they  were  only  two, 
though  the  accounts  differ  as  to  the  names  of  the 
first  tribunes.  Soon  afterward,  however,  the  num- 
ber of  tribunes  was  increased  to  five,  one  being 
taken  from  each  of  the  five  classes.'  When  this 
increase  took  place  is  quite  uncertain.  According 
to  Dionysius,'  three  new  tribunes  were  added  imme- 
diately after  the  appointment  of  the  first  two.  Ci- 
cero'* states,  that  the  year  after  the  institution  of 
the  tribunes  their  number  was  increased  to  ten ; 
according  to  Livy,11  the  first  two  tribunes,  imme- 
diately after  their  appointment,  elected  themselves 
three  new  colleagues  -,  according  to  Piso,1*  there 
were  only  two  tribunes  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Publilian  laws.    It  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
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ascertain  what  was  really  the  case:  thus  much 
only  is  certain,  that  the  number  was  not  increased 
to  ten  till  the  year  4S7  B.C ,  and  that  then  tw< 
were  taken  from  each  of  the  five  classes.1  This 
number  appears  to  have  remained  unaltered  down 
to  the  end  of  the  Empire. 

The  time  when  the  tribur.es  fere  elected  was, 
according  to  Dionysius,*  always  on  the  10th  of  De- 
cember, although  it  is  evident  from  Cicero'  that  in 
his  time,  at  least,  the  election  took  place  a.  d.  zvi. 
Kal.  Sextil.  (17th  of  July).  It  is  almost  superfluous 
to  state  that  none  but  plebeians  were  eligible  to  the 
office  of  tribune ;  hence,  when,  towards  the  end  of 
the  Republic,  patricians  wished  to  obtain  the  office, 
they  were  obliged  first  to  renounce  their  own  order 
and  to  become  plebeians  («<£.  Pxtrioii,  p.  748) ; 
hence,  also,  under  the  Empire,  it  was  thought  that 
the  prinoeps  should  not  be  tribune  because  he  was 
a  patrician.4  But  the  influence  which  belonged  to 
this  office  was  too  great  for  the  emperors  not  to 
covet  it.  Hence  Augustus  was  made  tribune  for 
life.*  During  the  Republic,  however,  the  old  regu- 
lations remained  in  force  even  after  the  tribunes 
bad  ceased  to  be  the  protectors  of  the  plebs  alone. 
The  only  instance  in  which  patricians  were  elected 
to  the  tribuneship  is  mentioned  by  livy,*  and  this 
was  probably  the  consequence  of  an  attempt  to  di- 
vide the  tribuneship  between  the  two  orders.  Al- 
though nothing  appears  to  be  more  natural  than 
that  the  tribunes  should  originally  have  been  elect- 
ed by  that  body  of  the  Roman  citizens  which  they 
represented,  yet  the  subject  is  involved  in  consid- 
erable obscurity.  Cicero'  stales  that  they  were 
elected  by  the  comitia  of  the  curies ;  the  same  is 
implied  in  the  accounts  of  Dionysius*  and  Livy,*  ac- 
cording to  whom  the  comitia  of  the  tribes  did  not 
obtain  this  right  till  the  lex  Publilia  (473  B.C.1*;. 
Niebuhr  thinks"  that,  down  to  the  Publilian  law, 
they  were  elected  by  the  centuries,  the  classes  of 
which  they  represented  in  their  number,  and  that 
the  curies,  as  Dionysius  himself  mentions  in  an- 
other place,"  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  election 
except  to  sanction  it.  The  election  in  the  comitia 
of  the  centuries,  however,  does  not  remove  the  dif- 
ficulties, whence  G8tUi'.g"  is  inclined  to  think  that 
the  tribunes,  before  the  expiration  of  their  office, 
appointed  their  successors,  after  a  previous  consult- 
ation with  the  pieoeians.  The  necessity  of  the 
sanction  by  the  curies  cannot  be  doubted,  but  it  ap- 
pears to  have  ceased  even  some  time  before  the 
Publilian  law."  After  this  time  it  is  never  heard  o* 
again,  and  the  election  of  the  tribunes  was  left  et- 
tirely  to  the  comitia  tributa,  which  were  convoked 
and  held  for  this  purpose  by  the  old  tribunes  previ- 
ous to  the  expiration  of  their  office."  One  of  the 
old  tribunes  was  appointed  by  lot  to  preside  at  the 
election."  As  the  meeting  could  not  be  prolonged 
after  sunset,  and  the  business  was  to  be  completed 
in  one  day,  it  sometimes  happened  that  it  was 
obliged  to  break  up  before  the  election  was  comple- 
ted, and  then  those  who  were  elected  filled  up  the 
legitimate  number  of  the  college  by  oo-opiatio." 
But,  in  order  to  prevent  this  irregularity,  the  trib- 
une L.  Trebonius,  in  448  B.C.,  got  an  ordinance 
passed,  according  to  which  the  college  of  the  trib- 
unes should  never  be  completed  by  co-optatio,  bat 
the  elections  should  be  continued  on  the  second  day, 
if  they  were  not  completed  on  the  first,  till  the  nunv 
ber  ten  was  made  up."    The  place  where  the  eleo- 
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f.on  of  tbe  tribunes  was  held  was  originally  and 
lawfully  the  Forum,  afterward,  also,  the  Campus 
Martius,  and  sometimes  the  area  of  the  Capitol. 

We  now  proceed  to  trace  the  gradual  growth  of 
the  tribunitian  power.  Although  its  original  char- 
acter was  merely  auxilium  or  fioffltui  against  pa- 
trician magistrates,  the  plebeians  appear  early  to 
have  regarded  their  tribunes  also  as  mediators  or 
arbitrators  in  matters  among  themselves.  This 
statement  of  Lydus'  has  been  pointed  out  by  Wal- 
ter.' Tbe  whole  power  possessed  by  the  college  of 
tribunes  was  designated  by  the  name  tnbuniaa  po- 
tato*, and  extended  at  no  time  farther  than  one 
mile  beyond  the  gates  of  the  city ;  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  this  they  came  under  the  imperium  of 
the  magistrates,  like  every  other  citizen.'  As  they 
were  the  public  guardians,  it  was  necessary  that 
every  one  should  have  access  to  them,  and  at  any 
'  ime ;  hence  the  doors  of  their  houses  were  open 
day  and  night  for  all  who  were  in  need  of  help  and 
protection,  which  they  were  empowered  to  afford 
against  any  one,  even  against  the  highest  magis- 
trates. For  the  same  reason,  a  tribune  was  not  al- 
lowed to  be  absent  from  the  city  for  a  whole  day 
except  during  the  Ferias  Latins:,  when  the  whole 
people  were  assembled  on  the  Alban  Mount.* 

In  the  year  456  B.C.,  the  tribunes,  in  opposition 
to  the  consuls,  assumed  the  right  to  convoke  the 
senate,  in  order  to  lay  before  it  a  rogation  and  dis- 
cuss the  same;*  for  until  that  time  the  consuls 
alone  had  the  right  of  laying  plebiscite  before  the 
senate  for  approbation.  Some  years  after,  468 
B.C.,  the  tribunes  demanded  of  the  consuls  to  re- 
quest the  senate  to  make  a  senatus  consultum  for 
the  appointment  of  persons  to  frame  a  new  legis- 
lation, and  during  the  discussions  on  this  subject 
tbe  tribunes  themselves  were  present  in  the  sen- 
ate.' Tbe  written  legislation  which  the  tribunes 
then  wished  can  only  have  related  to  their  own  or- 
der ;  but  as  such  a  legislation  would  only  have  wi- 
dened the  breach  between  the  two  orders,  they  af- 
terward gave  way  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  pa- 
tricians, and  the  new  legislation  was  to  embrace 
both  orders.'  From  the  second  decemvirate  the 
tribuneship  was  suspended,  but  was  restored  after 
the  legislation  was  completed,  and  now  assumed  a 
different  character  from  the  change  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  tribes.  (Vid.  Tsisos,  Rohan.)  The 
tribunes  now  had  the  right  to  be  present  at  the  de- 
liberations of  the  senate  ;•  but  they  did  not  sit 
among  the  senators  themselves,  but  upon  benches 
before  the  opened  doors  of  the  senate-house.*  The 
inviolability  of  the  tribunes,  which  had  before  only 
rested  upon  a  contract  between  the  two  estates, 
was  now  sanctioned  and  confirmed  by  a  law  of  M. 
Horatius."  As  the  tribes  now  also  included  the  pa- 
tricians and  their  clients,  the  tribunes  might  natu- 
rally be  asked  to  interpose  on  behalf  of  any  citizen, 
whether  patrician  or  plebeian.  Hence  the  patri- 
cian ex-deoemvir,  Appius  Claudius,  implored  the 
protection  of  the  tribunes."  About  this  time  the 
tribunes  also  acquired  the  right  of  taking  the  auspi- 
ces in  the  assemblies  of  the  tribes."  They  also  as- 
sumed again  the  right,  which  they  had  exercised 
before  the  time  of  the  decemvirate,  of  bringing  patri- 
cians who  had  violated  tho  rights  of  the  plebeians 
before  the  comitia  of  the  tribes,  as  is  clear  from 
several  instances. u  Respecting  tbe  authority  which 
a  plebiscitum  proposed  to  the. tribes  by  a  tribune 
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received  through  the  lex  Valeria,  see  Plibisoitvm 
While  the  college  thus  gained  outwardly  new 
strength  every  day,  a  change  took  place  in  its  in- 
ternal organization,  which  to  some  extent  paraly- 
zed its  powers.  Before  the  year  394  B.C.,  every- 
thing had  been  decided  in  the  college  by  a  majori- 
ty ;l  but  about  this  time,  we  do  not  know  how,  a 
change  was  introduced,  which  made  the  opposition 
(mtercuno)  of  one  tribune  sufficient  to  render  a 
resolution  of  his  colleagues  void.'  This  new  regu- 
lation does  not  appear  in  operation  till  394  and  393 
B.C. ;'  the  old  one  was  still  applied  in  B.C.  421 
and  41 5.*  From  their  right  of  appearing  in  the 
senate,  and  of  taking  part  in  its  discussions,  and 
from  their  being  the  representatives  of  the  whole 
people,  they  gradually  obtained  the  right  of  inter- 
cession against  any  action  whieh  a  magistrate 
might  undertake  during  the  time  of  his  office,  and 
this  even  without  giving  any  reason  for  it.*  Thus 
we  find  a  tribune  preventing  a  consul  convoking 
the  senate,'  preventing  the  proposal  of  new  laws 
or  elections  in  the  comitia ;'  and  they  interceded 
against  the  official  functions  of  the  censors,'  and 
even  against  a  command  issued  by  the  prtetor.* 
In  the  same  manner,  a  tribune  might  place  his  veto 
upon  an  ordinance  of  the  senate,"  and  thus  either 
compel  the  senate  to  submit  the  subject  in  question 
to  a  fresh  consideration,  or  to  raise  the  session." 
In  order  to  propose  a  measure  to  the  senate,  they 
might  themselves  convoke  a  meeting,"  or,  when  it 
had  been  convoked  by  a  consul,  they  might  make 
their  proposal  even  in  opposition  to  the  consul,  a 
right  which  no  other  magistrates  had  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  consuls.  The  senate,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  itself,  in  certain  cases,  recourse  to  the 
tribunes.  Thus,  in  431  B.C.,  it  requested  the  trib- 
unes to  compel  the  consuls  to  appoint  a  dictator, 
in  compliance  with  the  decree  of  the  senate,  and 
tbe  tribunes  compelled  the  consuls,  by  threatening 
them  with  imprisonment,  to  appoint  ArPostumtua 
Tubertus  dictator. "  From  this  time  forward  we 
meet  with  several  instances  in  which  the  tribunes 
compelled  the  consuls  to  comply  with  the  decrees 
of  the  senate,  «  turn  ettent  in  auctoritaie  senatut, 
and  to  execute  its  commands.1*  In  their  relation 
to  the  senate,  a  change  was  introduced  by  the  Pit- 
bitciium  Atinium,  which  ordained  that  a  tribune,  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  should  be  a  senator."  When 
this  plebiscitum  was  made  is  uncertain,  but  we 
know  that  in  170  B.C.  it  was  not  yet  in  operation.'* 
It  probably  originated  with  C.  Atinius,  who  was 
tribune  in  B.C.  132."  But  as  the  qutestorship,  at 
least  in  later  times,  was  the  office  which  persons 
held  previously  to  the  tribuneship,  and  as  the  quass- 
torship  itself  conferred  upon  a  person  the  right  of 
a  senator,  the  law  of  Atinius  was  in  most  cases  su 
perfluous. 

In  their  relation  to  other  magistrates  we  may 
observe,  that  the  right  of  intercessio  was  not  con- 
fined to  stopping  a  magistrate  in' his  proceedings, 
but  they  might  even  command  their  viatores  (md. 
Viator)  to  seize  a  consul  or  a  censor,  to  imprison 
him,  or  to  throw  him  from  the  Tarpeiau  Rock." 
It  is  mentioned  by  Labeo  and  Varro"  that  the  trib- 
unes, when  they  brought  an  accusation  against 
any  one  before  the  people,  had  the  right  of  prthen- 
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no,  bat  not  the  right  of  vocatio ;  that  is,  they  might 
command  a  person  to  be  dragged  by  their  viatores 
before  the  comitia,  but  not  to  summon  him.  An 
attemr  t  to  account  for  this  singularity  is  made  by 
Gellius.1  They  might,  as  in  earlier  times,  propose 
a  fine  to  be  inflicted  npon  the  person  accused  before 
the  comitia,  but  in  some  cases  they  dropped  this 
proposal,  and  treated  the  case  as  a  capital  one.* 
The  college  of  tribunes  had  also  the  power  of  ma- 
Sting  edicts,  as  that  mentioned  by  Cicero.'  In  ca- 
ses in  which  one  member  of  the  college  opposed  a 
resolution  of  his  colleagues,  nothing  could  be  done, 
and  the  measure  was  dropped ;  but  this  useful 
check  was  removed  by  the  example  of  C.  Tiberius 
Gracchus,  in  which  a  precedent  was  given  for  pro- 
posing to  the  people  that  a  tribune  obstinately  per- 
sisting on  his  veto  should  be  deprived  of  his  office.* 

From  the  time  of  the  Hortensian  law,  the  power 
of  the  tribunes  had  been  gradually  rising  to  such  a 
height  that  there  was  no  other  in  the  state  to  equal 
it,  whence  Velleius*  even  speaks  of  the  imperium 
of  tribunes.  They  had  acquired  the  right  of  pro- 
posing to  the  comitia  tributa,  or  the  senate,. meas- 
ures on  nearly  all  the  important  affaire  of  the  state, 
and  it  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  cases  in 
which  their  power  was  manifested.'  Their  propo- 
sals were  indeed  usually  made  ex  auctoritate  sena- 
tus,  or  had  been  communicated  to  and  approved  by 
it ;'  but  cases  in  which  the  people  themselves  bad  a 
dhcct  interest,  such  as  a  general  legal  regulation,' 
the  granting  of  the  franchise,*  the  alteration  of  the 
attributes  of  a  magistrate,'  and  others,  might  be 
brought  before  the  people,  without  their  having 
previously  been  communicated  to  the  senate,  though 
there  are  also  instances  of  the  contrary."  Subjects 
belonging  to  the  administration  could  not  be  brought 
before  the  tribes  without  the  tribunes  having  pre- 
viously received  through  the  consuls  the  auctoritas 
of  the  senate.  This,  however,  was  done  very  fre- 
quently, and  hence  we  have  mention  of  a  number 
of  plebiscita  on  matters  of  administration.  (See 
•  list  of  them  in  Walter,  p.  132,  n.  11.)  It  some- 
times even  occurs  that  the  tribunes  brought  the 
question  concerning  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  be- 
fore the  tribes,  and  then  compelled  the  senate  to 
ratify  the  resolution  as  expressing  the  wish  of  the 
whole  people.11  Sulla,  in  his  reform  of  the  consti- 
tution on  the  early  aristocratic  principles,  left  to 
the  tribunes  only  the  jus  auxiliandi,  but  deprived 
them  of  the  right  of  making  legislative  or  other 
proposals,  either  to  the  senate  or  the  comitia,  with- 
out having  previously  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
senate.  ( Vid.  Tbibos,  Roman.)  But  this  arrange- 
ment did  not  last,  for  Pompey  restored  to  them 
their  former  rights.1* 

During  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic,  when 
the  office  of  quaestor  was  in  most  cases  held  imme- 
diately before  that  of  tribune,  the  tribunes  were 
generally  elected  from  among  the  senators,  and 
this  continued  to  be  the  same  under  the  Empire.1' 
Sometimes,  however,  equites  also  obtained  the  of- 
fice, and  thereby  became  members  of  the  senate,14 
where  they  were  considered  of  equal  rank  with 
•he  quaestors."  Tribunes  of  the  people  contin- 
ued to  exist  down  to  the  fifth  century  of  our  ana, 
though  their  powers  became  naturally  much  limit- 
ed, especially  in  the  reign  of  Nero."  They  contin- 
ued, however,  to  have  the  right  of  intercession 


1.  (L e.)  —  S.  (Liv.,  Tjji.,  M.— Id.,  xxr.,  4.— Id.,  xiri..  I.)  —  3. 

aVerr.,  ii.  41.— Compare  Gelt,  it.,  14.— Lit.,  xxxtHI., 4*.)— 4. 
jipian.  Da  BalLCrr.,  i.,  It.— Plot.,  Tib.  Graeeh.,  11,  It,  14.— 
Cm:.,  De  Lef.,  in.,  10.— Dion  Cm.,  xxxri.,  13.)  — 4.  (ii.,  *.)—«. 
(Lit.,  xlii.,  91.)  —  7.  (Lit.,  hi.,  M— Id.,  suit.,  I.)  — 8.  (Lit., 
zxniii.,  36.)— 9.  )LiT.,  mi..  34,  dee.)— 10.  (Lit.,  un.,  7.— Id., 
ami.,  ».)—  1 1.  (Lir.,  in.,  41.—  Id.,  raiii., 39.)— IS.  (Zaehariai, 
L  Corn.  Sol.,  all  Ord.  dra  Root.  Freiat.,  ii.,  p.  It,  4c,  and  p.  OS, 
*c>— IS.  (Appian,  Da  Bell.  CiT.,  1.,  100.)— 14.  (Suet..  Oot»».,  10,  1 
40.)— IS.  (Vail.  Paierc,  ».,  111.)— 10.  (Tacit..  Ann..  111.,  S8.j  | 
8  ( 


against  decrees  of  the  senate  and  on  behalf  of  in- 
jured individuals.1 

Tkibdhi  militom  com  consular!  potestatb.— 
When,  in  446  B.C.,  the  tribune  C.  Canuleius  brought 
forward  the  rogation  that  the  consulship  should  not 
be  confined  to  either  order,'  the  patricians  evaded 
the  attempt  by  a  change  in  the  constitution ;  the 
powers  which  had  hitherto  been  united  in  the  con- 
sulship were  now  divided  between  two  new  magis- 
trates, vis.,  the  tribuni  militum  cum  eonttUari  po- 
ttttate  and  the  censors.  Consequently,  in  444  B.C., 
three  military  tribunes,  with  consular  power,  were 
appointed,  and  to  this  office  the  plebeians  were  to  be 
equally  eligible  with  the  patricians.'  In  the  follow- 
ing period,  however,  the  people  were  to  be  at  liber- 
ty, on  the  proposal  of  the  senate,  to  decide  whether 
consuls  were  to  be  elected  according  to  the  old  cus 
torn,  or  consular  tribunes.  Henceforth  for  many 
years,  sometimes  consuls  and  sometimes  consu- 
lar tribunes  were  appointed,  and  the  number  of 
the  latter  varied  from  three  to  four,  until,  in  405 
B.C.,  it  was  increased  to  six,  and  as  the  censors 
were  regarded  as  their  colleagues,  we  have  some- 
times mention  of  eight  tribunes.4  At  last,  howev 
er,  in  367  B.C.,  the  office  of  these  tribunes  was 
abolished  by  the  Licinian  law,  and  the  consulship 
was  restored.  These  consular  tribunes  were  elect- 
ed in  the  comitia  of  the  centuries,  and  undoubtedly 
with  less  solemn  auspices  than  the  consuls.  Con- 
cerning the  irregularity  of  their  number,  see  Nie- 
buhr,  ii.,  p.  335,  <Stc. ;  p.  389,  &c. — Compare  Got- 
tling,  p.  386,  &c. 

Tkibdhi  Milttabes  were  officers  in  the  Roman 
armies.  Their  number  in  a  legion  was  originally 
four,  or,  according  to  Varro,  three,  and  they  were 
appointed  by  the  generals  themselves.  In  the  year 
363  B.C.,  it  was  decreed  that  henceforth  six  o;' 
these  military  tribunes  should  always  be  appointed 
in  the  comitia,  probably  the  comitia  of  the  centu- 
ries.* Those  who  were  appointed  by  the  consuls 
were  distinguished  from  those  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple (comuiati)  by  the  name  of  Ruffuli.*  The  num- 
ber of  tribunes  in  each  legion  was  subsequently  in- 
creased to  six,  and  their  appointment  was  some- 
times left  altogether  to  the  consuls  and  praetors,' 
though  subsequently  we  find  again  that  part  of 
them  were  appointed  by  the  people.'  Their  duties 
consisted  in  keeping  order  among  the  soldiers  in 
the  camp,  in  superintending  their  military  exerci- 
ses, inspecting  outposts  and  sentinels,  procuring 
provisions,  settling  disputes  among  soldiers,  super- 
intending their  health,  &c.  Compare  Army,  Roman. 

Tbibdnos  Voloptatdm  was  an  officer  who  does 
not  occur  till  after  the  time  of  Diocletian,  and  who 
had  the  superintendence  of  all  public  amusements, 
especially  of  theatrical  performances.' 

TRIBUS  (GREEK)  (4-vW,  *t>Ai?).  In  the  ear 
liest  times  of  Greek  history,  mention  is  made  of 
people  being  divided  into  tribes  and  clans.  Homer 
speaks  of  such  divisions  in  terms  which  seem  to 
imply  that  they  were  elements  that  entered  into  the 
composition  of  every  community.  Nestor  advises 
Agamemnon  to  arrange  his  army  Kara  fvAa,  Kara 
jpirpat,  so  that  each  may  be  encouraged  by  the 
presence  of  its  neighbours."  A  person  not  included 
in  any  clan  (idptfrup)  was  regarded  as  a  vagrant  or 
outlaw.11  These  divisions  were  rather  natural  than 
political,  depending  on  family  connexion,  and  arising 
out  of  those  times  when  each  bead  of  a  family  ex- 


1.  (TariL,  An.,  xri.,  S6.— Id.,  Hist,  S.,  »1.-Id.  ib.,  it.,  ft,  — 
Plia,,  EpaK.,  i.,S3.— Id.  ib.,  it,  13.)—  t,  (Lit.,  fr,  1.— Diwra., 
xi.,  St.)—  S.  (Lit.,  iT.,  7.— Uxxri./xi.,  SO,  dec.)  — 4.  (Lit.,  it., 
61.— Id.,  t„  I.  —  Diudur.,  xr.,  40.— Lit.,  tu,  17.— Diod.  Sic.,  it., 
61.— Lit.,  ri.,  30.)  —  4.  (LiT.,  vn.,  4.— Compare  PoWb.,  ri.,  18.) 
—6.  (LiTHl. c— Feat., a.  t. BoSuli.)  — 7.  (Lit,  xbi.,  31.)  -8 
(Lit.,  xliii..  14.— Id.,  xln.,  tl.)-«.  (Can  odor.,  Vaiiar.,  tu  ,  IS  ) 
10.  (II..  ii..  308.)— 11.  (a,  11.,  63.) 
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ercised  a  patriarchal  sway  over  its  members.  The 
bond  was  cemented  by  religious  communion,  sacri- 
fices, and  festivals,  which  all  the  family  or  clansmen 
attended,  and  at  which  the  chief  usually  presided. 
The  aggregate  of  such  communities  formed  a  politi- 
cal society.1  In  the  ages  succeeding,  the  heroic 
tribes  and  clans  continued  to  exist,  though,  in  the 
progress  of  civilization,  they  became  more  extended, 
and  anumed  a  territorial  or  political  rather  than  a 
fraternal  character.  The  tribes  were  not,  in  gen- 
eral, distinctions  between  nobles  and  commons,  un- 
less the  people  were  of  different  races,  or  unless 
there  had  been  an  accession  of  foreigners,  who 
were  not  blended  with  the  original  inhabitants.  It 
is  true  that,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  nobles 
or  privileged  classes  sprang  up  in  various  countries, 
by  reason  either  of  wealth,  or  of  personal  merit,  or 
descent  from  the  ancient  kings ;  and  that,  in  some 
cases,  all  the  land  was  possessed  4>y  them,  as  by 
the  Gamori  of  Syracuse  ;*  sometimes  their  property 
was  inalienable,  as  under  our  feudal  law ;'  and  the 
Bacchiadee  are  an  instance  of  a  noble  family  who 
intermarried  only  among  themselves.4  Still,  how- 
ever, as  a  general  rule,  there  was  no  decided  sep- 
aration of  tribe,  much  less  of  caste,  between  nobles 
and  commons  of  the  same  race.  Nor  was  there 
any  such  distinction  of  a  sacerdotal  order.  The 
priestly  function  was  in  early  times  united  to  that 
of  the  king;*  afterward  the  priesthood  of  particular 
deities  became  hereditary  in  certain  families,  owing 
either  to  a  supposed  transmission  of  prophetic  pow- 
er, as  in  the  case  of  the  Eumolpidee,  Branchids, 
Iamidte,  or  to  accidental  circumstances,  as  in  the 
case  of  Telines  of  Gela  ;*  but  the  priests  were  not 
separated,  as  an  order,  from  the  rest  of  the  people.' 
The  most  important  distinctions  of  a  class-like  na- 
ture between  people  living  under  the  same  govern- 
ment, arose  in  those  countries  that  were  conquered 
by  the  migratory  hordes  of  Thessalians,  Boeotians, 
aid  Dorians,  in  the  century  subsequent  to  the  he- 
mic age.  The  revolutions  which  they  effected, 
though  varying  in  different  places  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, had  in  many  respects  a  uniform  char- 
acter. The  conquering  body  took  possession  of  the 
country,  and  became  its  lords ;  the  original  inhabi- 
tants, reduced  to  subjection,  and  sometimes  to 
complete  vassalage  or  servitude,  remained  a  distinct 
people  or  tribe  from  the  conquerors.  The  former 
built  cities,  usually  at  the  foot  of  some  citadel  that 
had  belonged  to  the  ancient  princes,  where  they 
resided,  retaining  their  military  discipline  and  mar- 
tial habits ;  while  a  rural  population,  consisting 
principally  of  the  former  natives,  but  partly,  also,  of 
the  less  warlike  of  the  invaders,  and  partly  of  fresh 
emigrants  invited  or  permitted  by  them  to  settle, 
dwelt  in  the  surrounding  villages,  and  received  the 
name  of  Ucpioucot.  The  condition  of  the  Lacedas- 
monian  ntpioiicot  is  spoken  of  under  Pcaiaccoi.  A 
similar  class  arose  in  most  of  the  countries  so  colo- 
nized, as  in  Argos,  Corinth,  Elis,  Crete,  dec.'  But 
their  condition  varied  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  invaders  effected  their  settlement,  and 
utber  circumstances  and  events  prior  or  subsequent 
10  that  time.  In  many  places  the  new-comer  was 
received  under  a  treaty,  or  upon  more  equitable 
terms,  so  that  a  union  of  citizenship  would  take 
place  between  them  and  the  original  inhabitants. 
This  was  the  case  in  Elis,  Messenia,  Phlius,  Trce- 
zen.*    So  the  Cretans,  who  invaded  Miletus,  rain- 


1.  (Ariatot.,  Pol.,  i.,  I,  t  7.1-3.  (Herod.,  in.,  155.)— 1.  (Arie- 
loL,  Pol.,  ii.,  4,  ♦  4.)  —4.  (Herod.,  t.,  92.)  — 5.  (Arab*.,  Pol., 
iii.,  9.  »  7.)— «.  (Herod.,  tu.,  153.)— 7.  (Wachraoth,  Hell.  Alt, 
i„  1,  "8,  149.— Schomann,  Ant.  Jar.  Pab.  Or.,  p.  79.)— 8.  (He- 
rd., »iii.,  73.— Thucrd.,  ii.,  85.— Xen.,  Hell.,  iii.,  2,  «  S3,  SO.— 
Pauran.,  iii.,  8,  t,  3.— Id.,  viii.. 27,  « 1.— Ariatot.,  Pol.,  ii., 0, 6  1. — 
Id.  ib.,  t.,  2,  ♦  8.)— 9.  (Panean.,  iii.,  13,  »  1 ;  30,  HO  ;  v.,  4,  ♦ 
I  —  Tnirlwell'e  Hilt,  of  Greece,  toI.  i.,  p.  342.) 
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gled  with  the  ancient  Carians,  and  the  Ionian* 
with  the  Cretans  and  Carians  of  Colophon.1  In 
Mcgara,  the  ruling  class,  after  a  lapse  of  some  time, 
amalgamated  with  the  lower.*  In  other  places  the 
nepiotKot  were  more  degraded.  Thus  in  Sicyon  they 
were  compelled  to  wear  sheepskins,  and  cilled  *a- 
TuvaKofopot ;'  in  Epidaurus  they  were  styled  tovi. 
noiec,  dtuty-footed,  a  name  which  denoted  then 
agricultural  occupation,  but  was  meant  as  a  mark 
of  contempt.4  But  in  general  they  formed  a  sort  of 
middle  order  between  the  ruling  people  and  the  serf 
or  slave.  Thus  in  Argos  there  was  a  class  of  per- 
sons called  Gymnesii  or  Gymtuta,  corresponding  to 
the  Helots.  ( Vid.  Ovmusioi )  So  in  Tbessaly,  in 
the  districts  not  immediately  occupied  by  the  Thes- 
salian  invaders,  there  dwelt  a  population  of  ancient 
iEolians,  who  were  not  serfs,  like  the  Penestsi 
(vid.  Peksstai),  but  only  tributary  subjects,  who 
retained  their  personal  liberty,  though  not  admitted 
to  the  rank  of  citizens.4  So  also  in  Crete  there 
were  the  Dorian  freemen,  the  iccpioutot,  or  old  in- 
habitants, similar  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the 
slaves  (vid.  Cosmi,  p.  316).  We  may  observe  that 
the  term  irepioucoi  is  sometimes  used  in  rather  a 
different  sense  ;  as  when  Xenophon  gives  that 
name  to  the  Thespians,  who  were  not  the  subjects 
of  the  Thebans,  as  the  Achasans  were  of  the  Spar- 
tans.* In  some  of  the  maritime  slates  the  condi- 
tion of  the  subject  classes  was  somewhat  different, 
they  were  suffered  to  reside  more  in  the  town,  as 
in  Corinth,  where  tbey  were  artisans ;  at  Tarentum, 
where  they  were  fishermen.' 

The  ruling  people,  thus  remaining  distinct  from 
the  rest,  were  themselves  divided  into  tribes  and 
other  sections.  Of  the  Dorian  race  there  were 
originally  three  tribes,  traces  of  which  are  found  in 
all  the  countries  which  they  colonized.  Hence 
they  are  called  by  Homer  Aupiiu;  rpixui*c{.'  Thesn 
tribes  were  the  T?.Aeif,  Tlofi$v\ot,  and  Avftapara. 
or  Avpuvec.  The  first  derived  their  name  from  Hyl 
lus,  son  of  Hercules,  the  last  two  from  Pampbylus 
and  Dymas,  who  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  the  last 
expedition  when  the  Dorians  took  possession  of  the 
Peloponnesus.  The  Hyllean  tribe  was  perhaps  the 
one  of  highest  dignity ;  but  at  Sparta  there  does  nut 
appear  to  have  been  much  distinction,  for  all  ths 
freemen  there  were,  by  the  constitution  of  Lycur- 
gus,  on  a  footing  of  equality.  To  these  three  tribes 
others  were  added  in  different  places,  either  when 
the  Dorians  were  joined  by  other  foreign  allies,  or 
when  some  of  the  old  inhabitants  weTe  admitted  to 
the  rank  of  citizenship  or  equal  privileges.  Thus 
the  Cadmean  jEgeids  are  said  by  Herodotus  to  have 
been  a  great  tribe  at  Sparta,  descended  (as  he  says) 
from  i£geus,  grandson  of  Theras,*  though  others 
have  thought  they  were  incorporated  with  the  three 
Doric  tribes."  At  Argos,  iEgina,  and  Epidaurus, 
there  was  an  Hyrnethian  tribe  besides  the  three 
Doric.1'  In  Sicyon,  Clisthenes,  having  changed  the 
names  of  the  Doric  tribes  to  degrade  and  insult 
their  members,  and  given  to  a  fourth  tribe,  to  which 
he  himself  belonged,  the  name  of  Archelai,  sixty 
years  after  his  death  the  Doric  names  were  re- 
stored, and  a  fourth  tribe  added,  called  AlyuMtf, 
from  JSgialeus,  son  of  the  Argive  hero  Adrastus." 
Eight  tribes  are  mentioned  in  Corinth,"  four  in  Te- 
gea."  In  Elis  there  were  twelve  tribes,  that  were 
afterward  reduced  to  eight  by  a  war  with  the  Arca- 
dians," from  which  they  appear  to  have  been  geo- 

1.  (Pauaan.,  to.,  8,  «  5 ;  3,  *  1.)— S.  (ThirlwaU,  i.,  420.)— 3 
(Atheaane,  ti.,  271.)  — 4.  (Mailer,  Dorian,  iii.,  4,  t  2.)  —5. 

(Thirlwall,  i.,  438 SchSnuan,  Id..  401.)— «.  (Hell.,  v.,  4, 4  40.| 

—  7.  (Waohemoth,  1.,  i.,  163.  -  SchSmann,  Id.,  80,  107.)  — 8 
(Od.,  xix.,  177.)— 9.  (Herod.,  ir.,  149.)— 10.  (Thirlira'l.  I„  257, 
208,  314.)— 11.  (Milller,  jEgitt.,  HO.)— IS.  (Herod.,  v.,  68.)— 1 J 
(Suidaa,  •.  i.  1M mi  i<  -m.)  — 14  Pausaa.,  Tin.,  S3,  4  6  )  — 15 
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graphical  divisions.1  Sometimes  we  find  mention 
of  only  one  of  the  Doric  tribes,  as  of  the  Hylleans 
in  Cydonia,1  the  Dymanes  in  Halicarnassns,  which 
probably  arose  from  colonies  having  been  founded 
by  the  members  of  one  tribe  only.* 

Of  all  the  Dorian  people,  the  Spartans  kept  them- 
selves the  longest  unmixed  with  foreign  blood.  So 
jealous  were  they  to  maintain  their  exclusive  privi- 
leges, that  they  had  only  admitted  two  men  into 
their  body  before  the  time  of  Herodotus.4  After- 
ward their  numbers  were  occasionally  recruited  by 
the  admission  of  Laconians,  Helots,  and  foreigners ; 
but  this  was  done  very  sparingly,  until  the  time  of 
Agis  and  Cleomenes,  who  created  large  numbers  of 
citizens.  Bat  we  cannot  farther  pursue  this  sub- 
ject.* 

The  subdivision  of  tribes  into  Qparptai  or  wdrpeu, 
■ytvy,  rpirrvts,  etc.,  appears  to  have  prevailed  in 
various  places.*  At  Sparta  each  tribe  contained 
ten  ufal,  a  word,  like  xu/iat,  denoting  a  local  divis- 
ion or  district ;  each  ohi  contained  ten  Tptaitaitt, 
communities  containing  thirty  families.  But  very 
little  appears  to  be  known  of  these  divisions,  how 
far  they  were  local,  or  how  far  genealogical.  After 
the  time  of  Cleomenes  the  old  system  of  tribes  was 
changed  ;  new  ones  were  created  corresponding  to 
the  different  quarters  of  the  town,  and  seem  to  have 
been  five  in  number.7 

The  four  Ionian  tribes,  Teleontes  or  Geleontes, 
Hopletes,  Argadenses,  ^Egicorenses,  who  are  spo- 
ken of  below  in  reference  to  Attica,  were  found  also 
in  Cyzicum.  In  Samoa  a  fuXil  Afoxputviy  is  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,'  which  was  probably  a  Carian 
race  that  mingled  with  the  Ionians.  In  Ephesus 
fire  tribes  are  mentioned,  of  different  races.  With 
respect  to  these,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Wach- 
smuth,  II.,  i.,  16. 

The  first  Attic  tribes  that  we  read  of  are  said  to 
have  existed  in  the  reign,  or  soon  after  the  reign,  of 
Cecrops,  and  were  called  Ceeropi*  (Keicpoirlc),  Au- 
tochthon {kiiijfiuv),  Aetata  ('Axra/a),  and  Paralia 
(Xlaoa).ia)  In  the  reign  of  a  subsequent  king,  Cra- 
naus,  these  names  were  changed  to  Crarud*  {Kpa- 
vatf),  Atthi*  ('Arft'f),  Metogaa  (litooyaia),  and 
Diaxri*  (Suanpic).  Afterward  we  find  a  new  set 
of  names :  Via*  ( Aidf),  Aihenai*  {'Kdnydtc',,  Potido- 
nia*  (f\ooti6oviuc),  and  Hephastia*  ('H^atariac), 
evidently  derived  from  the  deities  who  were  wor- 
shipped in  the  country.*  Some  of  those  secondly 
mentioned,  if  not  all  of  them,  seem  to  have  been 
geographical  divisions;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that,  if  not  independent  communities,  they  were  at 
least  connected  by  a  very  weak  bond  of  union. 
But  all  these  tribes  were  superseded  by  four  others, 
which  were  probably  founded  soon  after  the  Ionic 
settlement  in  Attica,  and  seem  (as  before  observed) 
to  have  been  adopted  by  other  Ionic  colonies  out  of 
Greece.  The  names  Geleontes  (TcXiovrec),  Hop- 
Utet  CO*Xi)Ttt),  Argadet  ('Apydieie),  Mgieora  (Ai- 
yiKoptlc),  are  said  by  Herodotus1'  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  sons  of  Ion,  son  of  Xuthns."  Upon 
this,  however,  many  doubts  have  been  thrown  by 
modern  writers,  who  bave  suggested  various  theo- 
ries of  their  own,  more  or  less  ingenious,  to  which 
reference  will  be  found  in  the  books  cited  below.  It 
is  impossible,  within  oar  limits,  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion at  any  length.  The  etymology  of  the  last 
three  names  would  seem  to  suggest  that  the  tribes 
were  so  called  from  the  occupations  which  their 
respective  members  followed ;  the  Hopletes  being 

1.  (Waehnrath,  II.,  I.,  17.)—*.  (Hem*.,  %.  v.  *TM«i«.)  —  S. 
(Weehmmh,  II.,  i.,  IS.)  —  4.  (Bend.,  ix,  IS,  15.)  —  S.  (Schu- 
mann, Id.,  114.)  —  B.  (WachMtith,  II.,  i.,  18.)—  7.  (ScMmun, 
Am.  Jar.  Pan.,  p.  I  IS.— Mailer,  Dor.,  iii.,  S.)— 8.  (Mi.,  96.)— 8. 
(Compere  Pollux,  Onon.,  »iii.,  10».)— 10.  (r.,  68.)— II.  (Com- 
pare Eorip.,  lev,  :»t6,  Ac— Polliu,  1.  c.) 


the  armed  men  or  warriors ;  the  Argades,  labour 
ers  or  husbandmen;  the  iEgicores,  goatherds  <u 
shepherds.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  discover  in 
the  first  name  any  such  meaning,  unless  TeXiovnc, 
and  not  TtXtavrte,  be  the  true  reading,  in  which 
case  it  has  been  supposed  that  this  tribe  might  be  a 
sacerdotal  order,  from  reXtlv,  used  in  its  religious 
sense ;  or  a  peasantry  who  paid  rent  to  the  lords 
of  the  soil,  from  rtXtiv,  in  the  sense  to  pay.  Against 
the  former  of  these  interpretations  it  may  be  ob- 
jected, that  no  trace  of  a  priestly  order  is  to  be 
found  in  later  times  of  Attic  history ;  and  against 
the  latter,  that  the  Argades  and  the  Teleontes 
would  denote  a  similar  class  of  people,  unless  we 
resort  to  another  interpretation  of  the  word  Arga- 
des, viz.,  artuatu,  who  would  hardly  constitute  a 
distinct  tribe  in  so  early  a  period  of  society.  It 
may  be  observed,  however,  that  Argades  and  JEgi- 
cores  may  be  taken  to  signify  a  local  distribution 
of  inhabitants,  the  former  being  the  tillers  of  the 
ground,  dwelling  in  the  plains,  the  latter  mountain 
eers ;  and  this  agrees  very  well  not  only  with  the 
known  character  of  the  country  of  Attica,  but  alse 
with  the  division  above  mentioned  as  having  exist- 
ed in  the  reign  of  Cranaus,  viz.,  Mesogea  and  Dia- 
eris. There  is  no  more  difficulty  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other  in  supposing  that  some  of  the 
tribes  were  denominated  from  their  localities  or  oc- 
cupations, while  others  owed  their  names  to  other 
circumstances.  Argades  and  vEgicores  might  be 
the  old  inhabitants,  according  to  their  previous  di- 
vision, while  the  other  tribes  might  be  the  Ionic 
settlers,  Hopletes,  the  most  warlike  portion  of  them, 
Geleontes,  the  great  body,  so  called  from  a  son  of 
Ion ;  or  the  last  might,  as  SchSmann  thinks,  be 
the  ancient  nobility,  as  distinguished  from  the  Ionic 
settlers.  Whatever  be  the  truth  with  respect  to  the 
origin  of  these  tribes,  one  thing  is  more  certain,  that 
before  the  time  of  Theseus,  whom  historians  agree 
in  representing  as  the  great  founder  of  the  Attic 
commonwealth,  the  various  people  who  inhabited 
the  country  continued  to  be  disunited  and  split  into 
factions. 

Theseus  in  some  measure  changed  the  relations 
of  the  tribes  to  each  other,  by  introducing  a  grada- 
tion of  ranks  in  each ;  dividing  the  people  into  Ei- 
mrrpidai,  Teufiopoi,  and  &n/uovpyot,  of  whom  the 
first  were  nobles,  the  second  agriculturists  or  yeo- 
men, the  third  labourers  and  mechanics.  At  the 
same  time,  in  order  to  consolidate  the  national 
unity,  he  enlarged  the  city  of  Athens,  with  which 
he  incorporated  several  smaller  towns,  made  it  the 
seat  of  government,  encouraged  the  nobles  to  reside 
there,  and  surrendered  a  part  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive in  their  favour.  The  tribes  of  PhUs  were  di- 
vided, either  in  the  age  of  Theseus  or  soon  after, 
each  into  three  fparpiai  (a  term  equivalent  to  fra- 
ternities, and  analogous  in  its  political  relation  to  the 
Roman  curia),  and  each  tyarpla  into  thirty  yivn 
(equivalent  to  the  Roman  genu*),  the  members  of 
•  y(vot  being  called  yannjTai  or  AfuryaXanTtc.  Each 
ytvot  was  distinguished  by  a  particular  name  of  a 
patronymic  form,  which  was  derived  from  some 
hero  or  mythic  ancestor.  We  learn  from  Pollux1 
that  these  divisions,  though  the  names  seem  to 
import  family  connexion,  were  in  fact  artificial, 
which  shows  that  some  advance  had  now  been 
made  towards  the  establishment  of  a  closer  political 
union.  The  members  of  the  fparpiai  and  yivn  had 
their  respective  religious  rites  and  festivals,  which 
were  preserved  long  after  these  communities  had 
lost  their  political  importance,  and  perhaps  prevent- 
ed them  from  being  altogether  dissolved.1 
The  relation  between  the  four  Ionic  tribes  and 


1.  (Onom.,  riii.,  HI.)—*.  (Compart  Niebvhr,  Iliet.  of  Home, 

i.,  p.  311,  Ac.) 
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ine  tbreo  classes  into  which  Theseus  divided  the 
nation,  is  a  difficult  and  perplexing  question.  It 
would  appear,  from  the  statements  of  ancient  writers 
on  the  subject,  that  each  of  the  four  tubes  was  diri- 
ded into  Eupatridee,  Oeomori,  and  Demiurgi ;  which 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  four  f  vXotiaotXett, 
who  were  the  assessors  of  the  sovereign,  were  all 
taken  from  the  Eupatride,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
one  from  each  tribe.  ( Ktrf.  Phvlobasilbis.)  This, 
•a  Thirlwall1  has  remarked,  can  only  be  conceived 
possible  on  the  supposition  that  the  distinctions 
which  originally  separated  the  tribes  had  become 
merely  nominal ;  but  Maiden,*  who  rejects  the  no- 
tion that  the  four  Ionic  tribes  were  castes  deriving 
their  name  from  their  employment,  supposes  that 
the  tribes  or  phyla;  consisted  of  the  Eupairidae 
alone,  and  that  the  latter  were  divided  into  four 
phyla:,  like  the  patricians  at  Rome  into  three.  The 
Geomori  and  Demiurgi  had  therefore,  according  to 
bis  supposition,  nothing  to  do  with  the  tribes.  This 
view  of  the  subject  would  remove  many  difficulties, 
and  is  most  in  accordance  with  the  subsequent  his- 
tory and  political  analogies  in  other  states,  but 
seems  hardly  supported  by  sufficient  evidence  to 
warrant  us  in  receiving  it. 

After  the  age  of  Theseus,  the  monarchy  having 
been  first  limited  and  afterward  abolished,  the  whole 
power  of  the  state  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Eupa- 
trida  or  nobles,  who  held  all  civil  offices,  and  had, 
besides,  the  management  of  religious  affairs,  and  the 
interpretation  of  the  laws.  Attica  became  agitated 
by  feuds,  and  we  find  the  people,  shortly  before  the 
legislation  of  Solon,  divided  into  three  parties, 
Ueitaioi,  or  lowlanders,  Auucpwi,  or  highlanders,  and 
llupafot,  or  people  of  the  seacoast.  The  first  two 
remind  us  of  the  ancient  division  of  tribes,  Mesogaea 
nd  Diacris ;  and  the  three  parties  appear  in  some 
neasure  to  represent  the  classes  established  by 
Hieseus :  the  first  being  the  nobles,  whose  property 
lay  in  the  champaign  and  most  fertile  part  of  the 
country ;  the  second,  the  smaller  landowners  and 
shepherds ;  the  third,  the  trading  and  mining  class, 
who  had  by  this  time  risen  in  wealth  and  impor- 
tance. To  appease  their  discords,  Solon  was  ap- 
plied to,  and  thereupon  framed  his  celebrated  con- 
stitution and  code  of  laws.  Here  we  have  only  to 
notice  that  he  retained  the  four  tribes  as  he  found 
them,  but  abolished  the  existing  distinctions  sf  rank, 
or,  at  all  events,  greatly  diminished  their  impor- 
tance, by  introducing  his  property  qualification,  or 
division  of  the  people  into  UevraKoato/tUtfivti,  'i«r- 
ir«C  Zevylrai,  and  8$rtf.  The  enactments  of  Solon 
continued  to  be  the  law  at  Athens,  though  in  a  great 
measure  suspended  by  the  tyranny,  until  the  demo- 
cratic reform  effected  by  Clisthenes.  He  abolished 
the  old  tribes,  and  created  ten  new  ones,  according 
to  a  geographical  division  of  Attica,  and  named  after 
ten  of  the  ancient  heroes :  Erechthcu,  JEgae,  Pandt- 
onie,  Lcontit,  AcamaiUis,  (Eneit,  Ceeropu,  Hippo- 
thoonlit,  JEantit,  Antiochis.  These  tribes  were  di- 
vided each  into  ten  Sij/toi,  the  number  of  which  was 
afterward  increased  by  subdivision;  but  the  ar- 
rangement was  so  made,  that  several  Hj/im  not  con- 
tiguous or  near  to  one  another  were  joined  to  make 
up  a  tribe.  (Vid.  Demos.)  The  object  of  this  ar- 
rangement was,  that  by  the  breaking  of  old  associ- 
ations, a  perfect  and  lasting  revolution  might  be  ef- 
fected in  the  habits  and  feelings,  as  well  as  the  politi- 
cal organization  of  the  people.  He  allowed  the  an- 
cient fparpiac  to  exist,  but  they  were  deprived  of 
all  political  importance.  All  foreigners  admitted  to 
the  citizenship  were  registered  in  a  phyle  and  demos, 
but  not  in  a  phratria  or  genos ;  whence  Aristophanes' 
says,  as  a  taunting  mode  of  designating  new  citi- 

1.  (Hiat.  of  Greece,  li.,  10.)— 8.  (Hist,  of  Rome,  p.  140.)  —  3. 
i,  419  ;  Avee,  «*.) 
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zens,  that  they  have  no  phrators,  it  only  barbarous 
ones  (quoted  by  Niebuhr1).  The  functions  which 
had  been  discharged  by  the  old  tribes  were  now 
mostly  transferred  to  tbe  ififwi.  Among  others,  wt> 
may  notice  that  of  the  forty-eight  vavupapiai  into 
which  the  old  tribes  had  been  divided  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taxation,  but  which  now  became  useless, 
the  taxes  fbeing  collected  on  a  different  system. 
The  reforms  of  Clisthenes  were  destined  to  be  per- 
manent. They  continued  to  be  in  force  (with  some 
few  interruptions)  until  the  downfall  of  Athenian 
independence.  The  ten  tribes  were  blended  with 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  constitution.  Of  the 
senate  of  Five  Hundred,  fifty  were  chosen  from  each 
tribe.  The  allotment  of  iuuurrai  was  according  to 
tribes ;  and  the  same  system  of  election  may  be 
observed  in  most  of  the  principal  offices  of  state, 
judicial  and  magisterial,  civil  and  military,  as  that 
of  tbe  duunp-ai,  Xoytorai,  truAsrot,  Tafiiai,  Teiyorot- 
oi,  fiXapxot,  OTpartryoi,  dtc.  In  B.C.  307,  Deme- 
trius Folioroetes  increased  the  number  of  tribes  to 
twelve  by  creating  two  new  ones,  namely,  Atuigoni 
at  and  Demetriat,  which  afterward  received  the 
names  of  PlolemaU  and  Attolie ;  and  a  thirteenth 
was  subsequently  added  by  Hadrian,  bearing  his 
own  name.* 

The  preceding  account  is  only  intended  as  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  subject,  since  it  is  treated  of  under 
several  other  articles,  which  should  be  read  in  con- 
nexion with  this.  (Vid.  Civitas,  Gbckc;  Demus, 
Phvlabcboi,  Phylosasiliis,  &c.)' 

TRIBUS  (ROMAN).  The  three  ancient  Romu- 
lian  tribes,  the  Ramnes,  Tities,  and  Luceres,  or  the 
Ramnenses,  Titienses,  and  Lucerenses,  to  which 
the  patricians  alone  belonged,  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  thirty  plebeian  tribes  of  Servius  Tullius, 
which  were  entirely  local,  four  for  the  city,  and 
twenty-six  for  the  country  around  Rome.  The  his- 
tory and  organization  of  the  three  ancient  tribes  are 
spoken  of  under  Patbicii.  They  continued  of  politi- 
cal importance  almost  down  to  the  time  of  the 
decemviral  legislation,  but  after  this  time  they  no 
longer  occur  in  the  history  of  Rome,  except  as  an 
obsolete  institution. 

The  institution  and  organization  of  the  thirty 
plebeian  tribes,  and  their  subsequent  reduction  to 
twenty  by  the  conquests  of  Porsenna,  are  spoken 
of  under  Plbbbs,  p.  782,  783.  The  four  city  tribes 
were  called  by  the  same  name  as  the  regions  which 
they  oocupied,  viz.,  Suburana,  Etquilino,  Collin*,  and 
Palatina,*  The  names  of  the  sixteen  country  tribes 
which  continued  to  belong  to  Rome  after  the  con- 
quest of  Porsenna,  are  in  their  alphabetical  order 
as  follow :  Moulin,  Camilla,  Cornel**,  Faina,  Galena, 
Horatio,  Lemonia,  Menenia,  Papiria,  Pollia  (which 
Niebuhr*'  thinks  to  be  the  same  as  the  Poblilia, 
which  was  instituted  at  a  later  lime),  Paptria,  iV 
pinto,  Romilia,  Sergio,  Veturia,  and  Voitinta.'  As 
Rome  gradually  acquired  possession  of  more  of  the 
surrounding  territory,  the  number  of  tribes  also  was 
gradually  increased.  When  Appius  Claudius,  with 
his  numerous  train  of  clients,  emigrated  to  Rome, 
lands  were  assigned  to  them  in  the  district  where 
the  Anio  flows  into  the  Tiber,  and  a  new  tribe,  tbe 
tribus  Claudia,  was  formed.  This  tribe,  which 
Livy'  (if  the  reading  is  correct)  calls  vttut  Claud* 
tribui,  was,  subsequently  enlarged,  and  was  then 
designated  by  the  name  Cruetumina  or  Clutttmxna.* 
This  name  is  the  first  instance  of  a  country  tribe 


1.  (i.,  p.  SIS.)— 1  (Plat.,  Demetr.,  10.— Pea*.,  i ,  J,  ♦&.— Pol- 
lux, Onom.,  viii.,  110.)—  3.  (See  Wachemuth,  I., !.,  3M-S48. — 
Hermann,  Lehrbuch  dcr  Griech.  Suatav.,  *  84,  93,  94, 1)1,  ITS, 
176.—  Schomann,  Ant.  Jur.  Pub.,  p.  165,  178,  800,  395.—  Thirl- 
wall, ii.,  1-14,  Sx,  73.)— 4.  ( Varro,  Do  Ling.  Lat.,  ir.,  p.  17,  Bip 
— Fettox,  i.  v.  "  Urbanai  tnbui.")— S.  (i.,  n.  977.)— 6.  (Compare, 
GOttling,  Geach.  tier  ROm.  StaaUT.,  p.  838.)  —  *.  (ii.,  18.)  —  % 
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kamg  nam  ed  after  a  place,  for  the  sixteen  older  ones 
all  derived  their  name  from  persons  or  heroes  who 
were  in  the  same  relation  to  them,  as  the  Attic 
heroes,  called  hrow/iot,  were  to  the  Attic  phylae. 
In  B.C.  387,  the  number  of  tribes  was  increased  to 
twenty-five  by  the  addition  of  four  new  ones,  vis., 
the  Sullatma,  Tromentina,  Sabalina,  and  Arntaui*.1 
In  358  B.C.,  two  more,  the  Pomptma  and  Publitia, 
were  formed  of  Volscians.'  In  B.C.  332,  the  cen- 
sors Q.  Publilius  Philo  and  Sp.  Postumius  increased 
the  number  of  tribes  to  twenty-nine,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Macia  and  Scaptia.'  In  B.C.  318,  the 
Ufentina  and  FaUrina  were  added.*  In  B.C.  299, 
two  others,  the  Antentio  and  Terentina,  were  added 
by  the  censors  ;*  and  at  last,  in  B.C.  241,  the  num- 
ber of  tribes  was  augmented  to  thirty-five,  by  the 
addition  of  the  Quirina  and  Vclina.  This  number 
was  never  afterward  increased,  as  none  of  the  con- 
quered nations  were  after  this  incorporated  with 
the  sovereign  Roman  state.1  When  the  tribes,  in 
their  assemblies,  transacted  any  business,  a  certain 
order  (ordo  tribuum)  was  observed,  in  which  they 
were  called  upon  to  give  their  votes.  The  first  in 
the  order  of  succession  was  the  Suburana,  and  the 
last  the  Amiensis.'  Any  person  belonging  to  a 
tribe  had,  in  important  documents,  to  add  to  his 
own  name  that  of  his  tribe,  in  the  ablative  case. 
( Vul.  Nohbn,  Roman,  p.  661.) 

Whether  the  local  tribes,  as  they  were  establish- 
ed by  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius,  contained 
only  the  plebeians,  or  included  the  patricians  also, 
is  a  point  on  which  the  opinions  of  modern  scholars 
are  divided.  Niebuhr,  Walter,  and  others,  think 
that  the  patricians  were  excluded,  as  they  had  al- 
ready a  regular  organization  of  their  own ;  Wach- 
smutb,  Gerlach,  Rein,  and  others,  on  the  contrary, 
maintain  that  the  patricians  also  were  incorporated 
in  the  Servian  tribes ;  but  they  allow,  at  the  same 
time,  that  by  far  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  tribes  were  plebeians,  and  that 
Lenta  the  character  of  these  assemblies  was  essen- 
tially plebeian ;  especially  as  the  patricians,  being 
so  few  i  n  numbers,  and  each  of  them  having  no  more 
influence  in  tbem  than  a  plebeian,  seldom  attended 
•be  meetings  of  the  tribes.  The  passages,  however, 
which  are  quoted  in  support  of  this  opinion,  are 
partly  insufficient  to  prove  the  point  (as  Lit.,  ii.,  66, 
60. — Dimut.,  ix,  41),  and  partly  belong  to  a  later 
period,  when  it  certainly  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  patricians  belonged  to  the  tribes.  We  must 
therefore  suppose,  with  Niebuhr,  that  down  to  the 
decemviral  legislation  the  tribes  and  their  assem- 
blies were  entirely  plebeian. 

The  assemblies  of  the  tribes  (comitia  tributa),  as 
long  as  they  were  confined  to  the  plebeians,  can 
scarcely  have  had  any  influence  upon  the  affaire  of 
the  state :  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  raise  the  tri- 
butnm,  to  hold  the  levies  for  the  armies,  and  to 
manage  their  own  local  and  religious  affairs.'  ( Vid. 
Tbibqnos,  Plebeb.)  Their  meetings  were  held  in 
the  Forum,  and  their  sphere  of  action  was  not  ex- 
tended by  the  establishment  of  the  Republic.  The 
first  great  point  they  gained  was  through  the  lex 
Valeria,  passed  by  Valerias  PublicoU.  ( Vid.  Vale- 
mtM  Lcols.)  But  the  time  from  which  the  increase 
•f  the  power  of  the  comitia  of  the  tribes  must  be 
dated,  is  that  in  which  the  tribuni  plebis  were  in- 
stituted (494  B.C.).  During  the  time  of  the  de- 
cemviral legislation,  the  comitia  were  for  a  short 
time  deprived  of  their  influence,  but  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  immediately  after,  probably 


1.  (Lit.,  tL,  S.— Niebuhr,  ii.,  p.  475.)— 3.  (Lit.,  Tii.,  15.)— J. 
(Lit,  nil,  17.)— 4.  (Lit.,  ix,  30.)  — 5.  (Lit.,  x,  ».)—«.  (Lir., 
Epit,  1*  ;  i.,  43.)— 7.  (Cic,  De  Lei.  Agr,  ii.,  ».)— 8.  (Feet., 
a.  t.  "Jofmrioe,"  "  Public*,  •ncrm,"  "  Sobnnm."  —  Varro,  De 
Ling.  Let.,  t.,  p.  68,  Bip.— Cic.,  Pro  Dom.,  38.— Macrob,  Sat., 
•    4.  If) 


by  this  legislation  itself,  the  comitia  tribute.,  inaiet 
of  a  merely  plebeian,  became  a  national  assembly 
inasmuch  as  henceforth  patricians  end  freebom 
clients  were  incorporated  is  the  tribes,  and  thus 
obtained  the  right  of  taking  pai  t  in  their  assembl  ies. ' 
This  new  constitution  of  the  tribes  also  explain* 
the  otherwise  unaccountable  phenomena  mentioned 
in  the  article  Tiibdnus,  that  patricians  sought  the 
protection  of  the  tribunes,  and  that  on  one  occasion 
even  two  of  the  tribunes  were  patricians.  From 
the  latter  fact  it  has  been  inferred,  with  great  prob 
ability,  that  about  that  time  attempts  were  made 
by  the  patricians  to  share  the  tribuneship  with  the 
plebeians.  But,  notwithstanding  the  incorporation 
of  the  patricians  in  the  tribes,  the  comitia  tributa 
remained  essentially  plebeian,  as  the  same  causes 
which  would  have  acted  had  the  patricians  been 
included  in  the  tribes  by  Servius  Tullius  were  still 
in  operation;  for  the  patricians  were  now  even 
fewer  in  number  than  two  centuries  before.  Hence 
the  old  name  of  plebiscitum,  which  means  originally 
a  resolution  of  the  plebes  only,  although  in  a  strict 
sense  of  the  word  no  longer  applicable,  was  still 
retained,  as  a  resolution  of  the  comitia  tributa  was 
practically  a  resolution  of  the  plebes,  which  the  pa- 
tricians, even  if  they  had  voted  against  it  unani- 
mously, could  not  have  prevented.  Moreover,  owing 
to  this,  the  patricians  probably  attended  the  comitia 
tributa  very  seldom. 

In  order  to  give  a  clear  insight  into  the  charactei 
and  the  powers  which  the  comitia  tributa  gradually 
acquired,  we  shall  describe  them  under  separate 
heads,  and  only  premise  the  general  remark,  that 
the  influence  of  the  comitia  tributa  was  more  di- 
rected towards  the  internal  affairs  of  the  state  and 
the  rights  of  the  people,  while  the  comitia  centuriata 
exercised  their  power  more  in  reference  to  the  for- 
eign and  external  relations  of  the  state,  although  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  Republic  this  distinction  grad- 
ually vanished. 

I.  The  Election  of  Magutrata. — The  comitia  tri- 
buta had  only  the  right  of  electing  the  magistrates 
minores.*  The  tribuni  plebis  were  elected  by  them 
from  the  time  of  the  Publilian  law  (vid.  Tbibuncs), 
and  in  like  manner  the  asdites,  though  the  curule 
ediles  were  elected  under  the  presidency  of  the  con- 
suls, and  also  at  different  meetings  from  those  in 
which  the  plebeian  ediles  were  elected.'  In  later 
times  the  quantors  also,  and  a  certain  number  of 
the  tribuni  militares,  were  elected  by  the  tribes.4  It 
also  frequently  occurs  that  the  proconsuls  to  be  sent 
into  the  provinces  were  elected  by  the  tribes,  and 
that  others,  who  were  already  en  their  posts,  had 
their  Imperium  prolonged  by  the  tribes.'  In  the 
course  of  time,  the  comitia  tributa  also  assumed 
the  right  to  elect  the  members  of  the  colleges  ol 
priests.  This  custom,  however,  was,  towards  fie 
end  of  the  Republic,  frequently  modified.  (Vid.  Pi  h- 
Tirsx,  p.  790,  &c.) 

II.  Ltgislativ*  Power:  —  The  legislation  of  the 
tribes  was  at  first  confined  to  making  plebiscite  on 
the  proposal  of  the  tribunes,  which  were  only  bind- 
ing upon  themselves,  and  chiefly  referred  to  local 
matters.  Such  plebiscite  did  not,  of  course,  re,  mire 
the  sanction  either  of  the  curia?  or  of  the  senate.* 
But  when  the  comitia  tributa  came  to  be  an  assem- 
bly representing  the  whole  nation,  it  was  natural 
that  its  resolutions  should  become  binding  upon  the 
whole  people ;  and  this  was  the  case,  at  first  with, 


1.  (Lit,  it.,  34.— M,  t,  JO,— Id.,  ti.  Id— Id,  xjrix,  37.1—1 
(MeaaaU  ap.  GaU,  xiii,  14.)  —  J.  (Geli,  1.  c— Compare  Ti.,  » 
—Cic.  ad  AM,  iT,  J.— Id,  ad  Fam,  Tiii,  4.— Lit,  ii.,  it.—  Id, 
ITT,  *.— Feet,  e.  t.  "  Plebai  axifW")  —  4.  (Cic.  ad  Fern.,  Tii, 
30.— Id,  in  Vatia,  S.— Lit,  it,  M.— Id,  Tii,  8.— Id.,  ix,  30.— 
Sallost,  Jog,  03.)— 5.  (Lit,  Tiii,  33, 30.— Id,  ix,  43.  —  Id,  i. 
S3.— Id,  xxni,  n,  *c)-0.  (Gall,  ».,  30.— DiooTa,  i  3,-Id, 
xi..  43.) 
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mC  alterward  without,  the  sanction  of  the  cu.ies, 
the  senate,  or  the  centuries,  which  were  originally 
the  real  legislative  assembly.  ( Vid.  Plebibcitom.) 
It  should,  however,  be  observed,  that  even  after  the 
time  when  plebiscita  became  binding  upon  the  whole 
nation,  there  occur  many  cases  in  which  a  plebis- 
citura  is  based  upon  and  preceded  by  a  senatus  con- 
sultum,  and  we  have  to  distinguish  between  two 
Kinds  of  plebiscita :  1.  Those  relating  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Republic,  which  constitutionally 
belonged  to  the  senate,  such  as  those  which  con- 
ferred the  imperium,  appointed  extraordinary  com- 
missions and  quaestiones,  dispensed  or  exempted 
persons  from  existing  laws,  decided  upon  the  fate 
of  conquered  towns  and  countries,  and  upon  the  af- 
fairs of  provinces  in  general,  dec.  These  were  al- 
ways based  upon  a  senatus  consilium),  which  was 
laid  before  the  tribes  by  the  tribunes.  3.  Plebiscita 
relating  to  the  sovereignty  and  the  rights  of  the 
people  naturally  required  no  senatus  consultum,  and 
in  general  none  is  mentioned  in  such  cases.  Ple- 
biscita of  this  kind  are,  for  example,  those  which 
grant  the  civitas  and  the  suffragium,  and  those 
which  concern  a  great  variety  of  subjects  connected 
with  social  life  and  its  relations.  The  tribes  also 
had  the  power  of  abolishing  old  laws.1  The  per- 
mission to  enter  the  city  in  triumph  was  originally 
granted  to  a  general  by  the  senate,'  but  the  comitia 
tributa  began  in  early  times  to  exercise  the  same 
right,  and  at  last  they  granted  such  a  permission 
even  without  a  senatus  consultum.*  The  right  of 
deciding  upon  peace  and  war  with  foreign  nations 
was  also  frequently  usurped  by  the  tribes,  or  per- 
mitted to  them  by  a  senatus  consultum.  In  the 
time  of  Sulla,  the  legislative  powers  of  the  comitia 
wore  entirely  abolished ;  but  of  this  change  we  shall 
speak  presently. 

III.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  tribe*  was  very  limited, 
as  they  had  only  jurisdiction  over  those  who  had 
violated  the  rights  of  the  people,  while  all  capital 
offences  belonged  to  the  comitia  centuriata.  In 
case  of  a  violation  of  the  popular  rights,  the  tribunes 
or  aediles  might  bring  any  one,  even  patricians,  be- 
fore the  comitia  tributa,  but  the  punishment  which 
they  inflicted  consisted  only  in  fines.  In  course  of 
time,  however,  they  became  a  court  of  appeal  from 
the  sentence  of  magistrates  in  any  cases  which 
were  not  capital.  Magistrates  also,  and  generals, 
were  sometimes,  after  the  term  of  their  office  had 
elapsed,  summoned  before  the  tribes  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  conduct  and  their  administration. 
Private  individuals  were  tried  by  them  in  cases  for 
which  the  laws  had  made  no  provisions.4  (Com- 
pare jEdilks,  Teibokus.) 

The  place  where  the  comitia  tributa  assembled 
might  be  either  within  or  without  the  city,  although 
in  the  latter  case  not  more  than  a  mile  beyond  the 
gates,  as  the  power  of  the  tribunes  did  not  extend 
farther.*  For  elections,  the  Campus  Martius  was 
the  usual  place  of  meeting,*  but  sometimes  also  the 
Forum,'  the  area  of  the  Capitol,'  or  the  Circus  Fla- 
minius.' 

The  usual  presidents  at  the  comitia  tributa  were 
the  tribunes  of  the  people,  who  were  assisted  in 
their  functions  by  the  aediles.  No  matter  could  be 
brought  before  the  tribes  without  the  knowledge 
and  the  consent  of  the  tribunes,'*  and  even  the 

1.  (Cio.  id  Att,  Hi.,  St.  —  Id,  Da  Invent,  H,  45,  Ac) — t. 
(Appian,  Da  Ball.  CiT.,  ii.,  8.)— S.  (Lir,  iii.,  63.— Id,  t.,  S3,  Ac. 
— Id.,  x,  37.  —  Id.,  xxri,  SI.  —  Dion  Can.,  mix.,  65.  —  Plot., 
JEm.  Pan!.,  31.  Ac— Lucnll,  XI.)— 4.  (Cio.,  Da  Repub.,  i.,40. 
—Id.  ib.,  ii.,  36.  —  Id.,  Da  Lag.,  iii.,  4,  JR.  —  Id.,  Pro  Sext.,  SO, 
S4  )— 5.  (Dion  Cau,  xxxriii.,  17.)  —  6.  (Cic  ad  Alt.,  i».,  S.  18. 
—Id.  ib.,  i.,  1.— Id.,  ad  Fam.,  rii,  10.— Plut.,  C.  Gracrh  t.)— 
7.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  i.,  16.)— 8.  (Lit,  Xxxiii,  10.— Id.,  xliii..  16.— 
Cic.  ad  Att,  ir.,  S.)— 9.  (Lir.,  xxrii,  SS  )— 10.  (Li?.,  xxrii,  SS. 
-  Id.,  in.,  40.— Cic,  Da  Leg.  Agr,  ii.,  8.) 


ndQes  wrre  not  allowed  to  make  any  proposal  t« 
the  comitia  without  the  permission  of  the  tribunes.1 
The  college  of  tribunes  appointed  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, by  lot  or  by  common  consent,  to  preside  at  the 
comitia,*  and  the  members  of  the  college  usually 
signed  the  proposal  which  their  colleague  was  going 
to  lay  before  the  assembly.'  During  the  period 
when  the  comitia  tributa  were  a  national  assembly, 
the  higher  magistrates,  too,  sometimes  presided  al 
their  meetings,  though  probably  not  without  the 
sanction  of  the  tribunes.  In  legislative  assemblies, 
however,  the  higher  magistrates  presided  very  sel- 
dom, and  instances  of  this  kind  which  are  known 
were  probably  extraordinary  cases.*  In  the  comitia 
tributa  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  electing  trib- 
unes, aediles,  quaestors,  sacerdotes,  and  others,  the 
consuls  frequently  appear  as  presidents.*  On  one 
occasion  the  pontifex  maximus  presided  at  the 
election  of  tribunes.*  When  the  comitia  were  as- 
sembled for  judicial  purposes,  aediles,  consuls,  o 
praetors  might  preside  as  well  as  tribunes.' 

The  preparations  preceding  elective  assemblies 
were  very  simple  :  the  candidates  were  obliged  to 
give  notice  to  the  magistrate  who  was  to  preside  at 
the  comitia,  and  the  latter  took  their  names  and 
announced  them  to  the  people  when  assembled.' 
For  legislative  assemblies,  the  preparations  were 
greater  and  lasted  longer.  A  tribune  (rogator  oi 
princep*  rogationW)  announced  the  proposal  (roga 
(to)  which  he  meant  to  bring  before  the  comitia 
three  nundines  before  the  general  meeting.  During 
this  interval  conciones  were  held,  that  is,  assem 
blies  of  the  people  for  considering  and  discussing 
the  measure  proposed,  and  any  one  might,  at  such 
meetings,  canvass  the  people  for  or  against  the 
measure :  but  no  voting  took  place  in  a  concio." 
The  auspices  were  at  first  not  taken  in  the  comitia 
tributa,  as  patricians  alone  had  the  right  to  take 
them ;"  hut  subsequently  the  tribunes  obtained  the 
same  right,  though  commonly  they  only  instituted 
the  spectio." 

As  regards  :hs  convocation  of  the  comitia  tributa, 
the  tribune  who  was  appointed  to  preside  at  the 
meeting  simply  invited  the  people  by  bis  viatores, 
without  any  of  the  solemnities  customary  at  the 
comitia  centuriata."  In  the  assembly  itself  the 
president  took  his  seat  npon  a  tribunal,  was  sur- 
rounded by  his  colleagues,'*  and  made  the  people 
acquainted  with  the  objects  of  the  meeting  (roga- 
bat).  The  rogatio,  however,  was  not  read  by  the 
tribune  himself,  but  by  a  praeco.'*  Then  discussiou 
took  place,  and  private  individuals  as  well  as  ma- 
gistrates might,  with  the  permission  of  the  tribune, 
speak  either  for  or  against  the  proposal.  At  last 
the  president  requested  the  people  to  vote  by  the 
phrase  tie  in  nffragium,1*  or  a  similar  one ;  and 
when  they  stood  in  disorder,  they  were  first  called 
upon  to  arrange  themselves  according  to  their 
tribes  (ducedite),  which  were  separated  by  ropes 
until  the  time  when  the  septa  were  built  in  the 
Campus  Martius."  The  succession  in  which  the 
tribes  voted  was  decided  by  lot,'*  and  the  one  which 


1.  (Gall.,  ir.,  4.— Dioaya,  ri.,  80.)—*.  (Lir,  ii.,  SS  —  Id,  iii., 
•4.— Id.,  ir.,  57.— Id.,  t.,  17,  Ao.)-3.  (Cic,  Pro  Sext,  St.— Id., 
Da  Leg.  Agr.,  ii.,  ».)— 4.  (Plin.,  H.Tf,  xti.,  IS.— Cio,  Pr» 
Balb.,  S4.  —  Dion  Caaa.,  xxxriii.,  6.  —  Id.,  xxxix,  SS. — Appian, 
Da  Ball.  Civ.,  iii.,  7.)  —  S.  (Lir.,  iii,  SS,  64.  —  Dionra,  ix,  4 1 
Ac  —Appian,  Da  Ball.  Cir,  i„  14.  — Dion  Caaa,  xxiix.,  SS.— 
Cic  in  Vat,  S.— Id,  ad  Fam,  rii,  SO. — Id,  ad  Brat,  i,  S.) — 8. 
(Lir,  iii,  84.)— 7.  (Lir,  xxr,  4.— Appian,  Da  Bell.  Cir,  i,  SO. 
—Dion  Cub,  xxxriii,  17.)— 8.  (Lir,  iii,  64.— Appian,  De  Ball 
Cir,  i,  14.— Compare  Cic.  ad  Brut,  i,  S.)  —  9.  (Cic,  Pro  Cat 
cin,  S3,  SS.)— 10.  (Gallrna,  iii..,  5.)  —  11.  (Lir,  ri,  41.— Dio 
nre.,  ix,  41, 49.— Id,  x,  4.)— IS.  (Cic.  ad  Att,  I,  16.  —  Id.  ib, 
ir,  3,  16.  —  Id,  in  Vatin,  7.  —  Zonal-.,  rii,  IS.)  —  IS.  (Appian, 
Dc  ]'.■':  Cir,  i..  St.)— 14.  (Lir,  xxr,  3.  —  Dion  Can,  mil, 
65.— Pint,  Cat.  Min,S8.)  — IS.  (Aacon.  in  Cic,  Cornel,  n.  SS 
Orclli.)— 16.  (I.iv,xit,7.)— 17.  (Lir,  hit.,  S.— Cic,  Pro  Dam 
18.— Appian,  De  Hall  Cir,  iii, 30.)— 18.  (Cio,  Da  Leg.  Agr,ii 
9.— Lir,  i,  24.-U,  xxr,  S.) 
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waa  to  vote  fiist  was  called  iribut  frttrof  itiva  or 
pnxcipium,  the  others  jure  vocal*.  In  tt.e  tribus 
prerogativa  some  man  of  eminence  usually  gave 
his  vote  first,  and  his  name  was  recorded  in  the 
resolution.*  Out  of  the  votes  of  each  tribe  a  suffra- 
gium  was  made  up,  that  is,  the  majority  in  each 
tribe  formed  the  suffragium,  so  that,  on  the  whole, 
there  were  thirty-five  suffragia."  (Compare  Dirib- 
itoees.)  When  the  counting  of  the  votes  had  ta- 
ken place,  the  renuntiatio  followed,  that  is,  the  re- 
sult of  the  voting  was  made  known.  The  president 
then  dismissed  the  assembly,  and  he  himself  had 
the  obligation  to  see  that  the  resolution  waa  carried 
into  effect.  The  business  of  the  comitia  tributa, 
like  that  of  the  centuriata,  might  be  interrupted  by 
a  variety  of  things,  such  as  obnuntiatio,  sunset,  a 
tempest,  the  intercession  or  veto  of  a  tribune,  the 
morbus  comitialis,  <3tc.  In  such  cases  the  meeting 
was  adjourned  to  another  day.*  If  the  elections 
could  not  be  completed  in  one  day,  they  were  con- 
tinued on  the  day  following ;  but  if  the  assembly 
had  met  in  a  judicial  capacity,  its  breaking  up  be- 
fore the  case  was  decided  was,  in  regard  to  the  de- 
fendant, equivalent  to  an  acquittal*  If  everything 
had  apparently  gone  on  and  been  completed  regu- 
larly, but  the  augurs  afterward  discovered  that  some 
error  had  been  committed,  the  whole  resolution, 
whether  it  was  on  an  election,  on  a  legislative  or 
judicial  matter,  was  invalid,  and  the  whole  business 
had  to  be  done  over  again.' 

What  we  have  said  hitherto  applies  only  to  the 
comitia  tributa  as  distinct  from  and  independent  of 
the  comitia  centuriata.  The  latter  assembly  was, 
from  the  time  of  its  institution  by  Servius  Tullius, 
in  reality  an  aristocratic  assembly,  since  the  equites 
and  the  first  class,  by  the  great  number  of  their  cen- 
turies, exercised  such  an  influence  that  the  votes 
of  the  other  classes  scarcely  came  into  considera- 
tion.' (Vid.  Pubis,  p.  783.)  Now,  as  patricians 
and  plebeians  bad  gradually  become  united  into  one 
body  of  Roman  citizens,  with  almost  equal  powers, 
the  necessity  must  sooner  or  later  have  become 
manifest  that  a  change  should  be  introduced  into 
the  constitution  of  the  comitia  of  the  centuries  in  fa- 
vour of  the  democratical  principle,  which  in  all  oth- 
er parts  of  the  government  was  gaining  the  upper 
hand.  The  object  of  this  change  was  perhaps  to 
constitute  the  two  kinds  of  comitia  into  one  great 
national  assembly.  But  this  did  not  take  place. 
A  change,  however,  was  introduced,  as  is  manifest 
from  the  numerous  allusions  in  ancient  writers, 
and  as  is  also  admitted  by  all  modern  writers.  As 
this  change  was  connected  with  the  tribes,  though 
it  did  not  affect  the  comitia  tributa,  we  shall  here 
give  a  brief  account  of  it.  But  this  is  the  more  dif- 
ficult, as  we  have  no  distinct  account  either  of  the 
event  itself,  or  of  the  .nature  of  the  change,  or  of  the 
time  when  it  was  introduced.  It  is  therefore  no 
wonder  that  nearly  every  modern  writer  who  has 
touched  upon  these  points  entertains  his  own  pecu- 
liar views  upon  them.  As  regards  the  time  when 
the  change  was  introduced,  some  believe  that  it  was 
soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  others 
that  it  was  established  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  or  soon  after  the  decemviral  legislation ; 
while  from  Livy,*  compared  with  Dionysius,*  it  ap- 
pears to  be  manifest  that  it  did  not  take  place  till 
the  time  when  the  number  of  the  thirty-five  tribes 
was  completed,  that  is,  after  the  year  B.C.  341,  per- 


1.  (Cks,  Pro  Pino.,  14.  —  Frontin,De  Aqoid,  p.  ISO,  ed 
Bie.)-*.  (Djonri,  »ii,  64. —  Appian,  De  Ball.  Cir,  i,  1*.- 


L  ».,  vili,  K,  Ac)  —  3.  (DionTi,  x,  40.  —  Lit.,  xIt,  13.— Ap- 
pum.  Da  BelL  Cir,  i.,  It.— Hat.,  Tib.  Graced.,  II,  4c.  —  Dion 
Cm*.,  xxxix,  M.)-4.  (Cic.,  Pro  Dom.,  17.}— i.  (LiT,  x,  47.— 
Id.,  JO,  *».— Asm*,  id  Cic.,  Camel.,  p.  68,  Orelli.  —  Cic,  Do 
I**.,  ii ,  ll.)-«.  (Vid.  Lir.,  ii.,  M.-U,  to,  18.-U.,  x,  37.— 
Dww.,  Ii ,  4>,  Ac.)— 7.  (i.,  43.)— 8.  (It,  SI.) 


haps  in  the  censorship  of  C.  Flaminius  (B.C.  VM., 
who,  according  to  Polybius,1  made  the  constitution 
more  democratical.  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  Gcr- 
lach1  and  of  Gottling.'  In  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  change,  all  writers  agree  that  it  consisted  in  an 
amalgamation  of  the  centuries  and  the  tribes ;  but 
in  the  explanation  of  this  general  fact,  opinions  are 
still  more  divided  than  in  regard  to  the  time  when 
the  change  was  introduced,  and  it  would  lead  us 
much  too  far  if  we  only  attempted  to  state  the  dif- 
ferent views  of  the  most  eminent  modern  writers. 
The  question  is  one  which  still  requires  a  careful 
and  minute  examination,  but  which  will,  perhaps, 
remain  a  mystery  forever.  In  the  mean  while,  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  giving  the  results  of  the 
latest  investigations  on  the  subject, which  have  been 
made  by  Gottling.* 

The  five  classes  instituted  by  Servius  Tullius  con- 
tinued to  exist,  and  were  divided  into  centuries  of 
seniores  and  juniores ;'  but  the  classes  are  in  the 
closest  connexion  with  the  thirty-five  tribes,  while 
formerly  the  tribes  existed  entirely  independent  of 
the  census.  In  this  amalgamation  of  the  classes 
and  the  tribes,  the  centuries  formed  subdivisions  of 
both ;  they  were  parts  of  the  tribes  a*  well  as  of 
the  classes.'  Gottling  assumes  350  centuries  in  the 
thirty-five  tribes,  and  gives  to  the  senators  and 
equites  their  suffragium  in  the  first  class  of  each 
tribe  as  seniores  and  juniores.  The  centuries  of 
fabri  and  cornicines  are  no  longer  mentioned,  and 
the  capite  censi  voted  in  the  fifth  class  of  I  lie  fourth 
city  tribe.  Each  century  in  a  tribe  had  one  suffra- 
gium,  and  each  tribe  contained  ten  centuries,  two 
(teniore*  and  juniora)  of  each  of  the  five  classes." 
Gottling  farther  supposes  that  the  equites  were 
comprised  in  the  first  class,  and  voted  with  it,  and 
that  they  were  even  called  the  centuries  of  the  first 
class.*  The  mode  of  voting  remained,  on  the  whole, 
the  same  as  in  the  former  comitia  centuriata.  The 
equites  voted  with  the  senators,  but  the  former 
usually  among  the  juniores,  and  the  latter  among 
the  seniores.'  The  following  particulars,  however, 
are  to  be  observed.  We  read  of  a  prerogativa  in 
these  assemblies,  and  this  might  be  understood 
either  as  a  tribus  prerogativa,  or  as  a  centuria  pre- 
rogativa. If  we  adopt  the  former  of  these  possibil 
ities,  which  is  mairuirvcd  by  some  modern  writers, 
the  ten  centuries  contained  in  the  tribus  prerogativa 
would  have  given  ciiur  suffrages  one  after  the 
other,  and  then  the  letiuntiatio,  or  the  announce- 
ment of  the  result  of  their  voting,  would  have  taken 
place  after  it  was  ascertained.  The  inconsistency 
of  this  mode  of  proceeding  has  been  practically 
demonstrated  by  Rein ;"  and  as  we  know,  from  the 
passages  above  referred  to,  that  the  votes  were 
given  according  to  centuries,"  and  according  to 
tribes  only  in  cases  when  there  was  no  difference 
of  opinion  among  the  centuries  of  the  same  tribe, 
we  are  obliged  to  suppose  that  the  prerogativa  was 
a  century  taken  by  lot  from  all  the  seventy  centu- 
ries of  the  first  class,  two  of  which  were  contained 
in  each  of  the  thirty-five  tribes,  and  that  all  the  cen- 
turies of  the  first  class  gave  their  votes  first,  that 
is,  after  the  prerogativa.  From  the  plural  form 
prctrogatiut,  it  is,  moreover,  inferred  that  it  consist- 
ed of  two  centuries,  and  that  the  two  centuries  of 
the  first  class  contained  in  the  same  tribe  voled  to- 


I.  (U.,11.)  —  S.  (Die  V»-*ienni;  dec  Sarritu  Tullius,  p.  3*. 
Ac)— 3,  (Geech.  der  Rom.  Stutar,  p.  381.)— 4.  (p.  380,  &c.)— 
S.  (LiT,  xliii,  1«.— Cic,  Philip.,  ii,  S3.— Id,  Pro  Flace,  7. 
Id,  De  Rep,  rr,  «.  —  Sallust,  Jug,  W.  —  PMudo-Sallut,  Da 
Rap.  Ordra,  J,  &>-«.  (Cic,  Pro  Plane,  SO.— Id,  De  Leg,  ii, 
S.  —  Da  Petit.  Com,  8.) -7.  (Val.  Max,  ti,  5,»  3.)— 8.  (Lit.. 
xliii.  It.)—*-  (Cic,  Da  Rep,  l»„  S.— De  Petit.  Com,  8.)— 10 
(in  Pantr'a  Real.  Encyclop.  der  Alterthumiwita..  ii,  p.  &M,  Ac; 
— II.  (Compare  Aacon.  in  Cic,  Oral,  in  Tog.  Cnnd,  p  85,  ad. 
OreUi.) 
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gather.1  II.  as  in  ine  passage  of  Psendo-Asconios, 
a  tribus  prsrogativa  is  mentioned  in  the  comitia 
centuriata,  it  can  only  mean  the  tribe  from  which 
the  prsrogativa  centuria  is  taken  by  lot,  for  a  real 
tribus  prerogativa  only  occurs  in  the  comitia  tribu- 
te. The  century  of  the  first  class  drawn  by  lot  to 
be  the  prsrogativa  was  usually  designated  by  the 
name  of  the  tribe  to  which  it  belonged,  t.  g..  Gale- 
na juniorum,'  that  is,  the  juniores  of  the  first  class 
in  the  tribus  Galena ;  Aniensis  juniorum  ;'  Veturia 
juniorum,4  dec.  C.  Gracchus  wished  to  make  the 
mode  of  appointing  the  centuria  prsrogativa  more 
democratical,  and  proposed  that  it  should  be  drawn 
from  all  the  five  classes  indiscriminately ;  but  this 
proposal  was  not  accepted.'  When  the  prsroga- 
tiva had  voted,  the  result  was  announced  (remitt- 
or*), and  the  other  centuries  then  deliberated  wheth- 
er they  should  vote  the  same  way  or  not.  After 
this  was  done,  all  the  centuries  of  the  first  class 
voted  simultaneously,  and  not  one  after  another,  as 
the  space  of  one  day  would  otherwise  not  have 
been  sufficient.  Next  voted,  in  the  same  manner, 
all  the  centuries  of  the  second,  then  those  of  the 
third  class,  and  so  on,  until  all  the  centuries  of  the 
classes  had  voted.  The  simultaneous  voting  of  all 
the  centuries  of  one  class  is  sometimes,  for  this 
very  reason,  expressed  by  prima,  or  secunda  classis 
ooeatur.'  When  all  the  centuries  of  one  class  had 
voted,  the  result  was  announced.  Respecting  the 
voting  of  the  centuries  the  following  passages  may 
also  be  consulted:  Cic,  Pro  Plane.,  80;  in  Verr., 
v.,  15;  Post  Red.  in  Senat.,  11;  ad  Quirit.,  7. — 
Liv.,  x.,  9,  22 ;  xxiv.,  7 ;  xxvi.,  38.  It  seems  to 
have  happened  sometimes  that  all  the  centuries  of 
one  tribe  voted  the  same  way,  and  in  such  cases  it 
was  convenient  to  count  the  votes  according  to 
tribes  instead  of  according  to  centuries.' 

These  comitia  of  the  centuries,  with  their  altered 
and  more  democratical  constitution,  continued  to 
exist,  and  preserved  a  great  part  of  their  former 
power  along  with  the  comitia  tributa,  even  after 
the  latter  had  acquired  their  supreme  importance  in 
he  Republic.  During  the  time  of  the  moral  cor- 
ruption of  the  Romans,  the  latter  appear  to  have 
jeen  chiefly  attended  by  the  populace,  which  was 
guided  by  the  tribunes,  and  the  wealthier  and  more 
respectable  citizens  had  little  influence  in  them. 
When  the  libertini  and  all  the  Italians  were  incor- 
porated in  the  old  thirty-five  tribes,  and  when  the 
political  corruption  had  reached  its  height,  no  trace 
of  the  sedate  and  moderate  character  was  left  by 
which  the  comitia  tributa  had  been  distinguished  in 
former  times.'  Violence  and  bribery  became  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  the  needy  multitude  lent  will- 
ing ears  to  any  instigations  coming  from  wealthy 
bribers  and  tribunes  who  were  mere  demagogues. 
Sulla,  for  a  time,  did  away  with  these  odious  pro- 
ceedings ;  since,  according  to  some,  he  abolished 
the  comitia  tributa  altogether,  or,  according  to  oth- 
ers, deprived  them  of  the  right  of  electing  the  sa- 
cerdotes,  and  of  all  their  legislative  and  judicial 
powers.'  (Compare  Tribunos.)  But  the  constitu- 
tion, such  as  it  had  existed  before  Sulla,  was  re- 
stored soon  after  his  death  by  Pompey  and  others, 
with  the  exception  of  the  jurisdiction,  which  was 
forever  taken  from  the  people  by  the  legislation  of 
Sulla.    The  people  suffered  another  loss  in  the  dio- 


1.  (Cic,  Ptilip.,  ii.,  S3. — Feat.,  ■.  V.  Prarogati™. — Paeudo- 
Aaoon  in  Cic,  Verr.,  p.  139,  ed.  Orelli.— Lit.,  x.,  «.)— 3.  (lit., 
«rii..  6.)— 3.  (Lit.,  xxir.,  7.)— 4.  (Liv.,  xxri.,  «.)—».  (Peen- 
do-Sallaet,  De  Rep.  Ordin.,  2,  «.)—».  (Cm.,  Philip.,  1.  c— Com- 
pare Peenoo-Aecon.  in  Cic,  Verr..  p.  139,  Orelli.)— 7.  (Cic.  ad 
Att.,  i.,  18.— Id.  ib.,  ir.,  15.— Id.,  De  Lei.  Arr.,  ii.,  3.— Id.,  Pro 
Plane,  **.  — Polyb.,  vi.,  14.  — Lir.,T.,  18.  —  Id.,  xl.,  «.  —  Id., 
Epil.,  49.  —  Snot,  Jul.,  41,  48,  80,  4c.)  —8.  (Sail.,  Cat.,  37.  — 
Soet.,  la].,  41.— Cic.  ad  Att.,  i.,  IS.)— 9.  (Cic.  in  Verr.,  i.,  13, 
13.  —  Id.,  De  Leg ,  iii.,  9.  —  Liv.,  Epit,  89.  —  Appian,  De  Bell. 
Civ.,  i.,  S9,  99.) 
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tatorship  of  I.  o&«ar,  who  decided  upon  peace  and 
war  himself  in  connexion  with  the  senate.1  He 
had  also  the  whole  of  the  legislation  in  his  hands, 
through  his  influence  with  the  magistrates  and  the 
tribunes.  The  people  thus  retained  nothing  but  the 
election  of  magistrates ;  but  even  this  power  was 
much  limited,  as  Cesar  had  the  right  to  appoint 
half  the  magistrates  himself,  with  the  exception  of 
the  consuls  ;*  and  as,  in  addition  to  this,  be  recom 
mended  to  the  people  those  candidates  whom  he 
wished  to  be  elected :  and  who  would  have  opposed 
his  wish  1*  After  the  death  of  Cesar  the  comitia 
continued  to  be  held,  but  were  always,  more  or 
less,  the  obedient  instruments  in  the  bands  of  the 
rulers,  whose  unlimited  powers  were  even  recog- 
nised and  sanctioned  by  them.4  Under  Augustus 
the  comitia  still  sanctioned  new  laws  and  elected 
magistrates,  but  their  whole  proceedings  were  a 
mere  farce,  for  they  could  not  venture  to  elect  any 
other  persons  than  those  recommended  by  the  em- 
peror.' Tiberius  deprived  the  people  of  this  delu- 
sive power,  and  conferred  the  power  of  election 
upon  the  senate.4  When  the  elections  were  made 
by  the  senate,  the  result  was  announced  to  the  peo- 
ple assembled  as  comitia  centuriata  or  tributa.* 
Legislation  was  taken  away  from  the  comitia  en- 
tirely, and  was  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  sea 
ate  and  the  emperor.  Caligula  placed  the  comitia 
again  upon  the  same  footing  on  which  they  bad 
been  in  the  time  of  Augustus ;'  but  this  regulation 
was  soon  abandoned,  and  everything  was  left  as  it 
had  been  arranged  by  Tiberius.'  From  this  time 
the  comitia  may  be  said  to  have  ceased  to  exist,  as 
all  the  sovereign  power  formerly  possessed  by  the 
people  was  conferred  upon  the  emperor  by  the  lex 
regia.  ( Vid.  Riou  Lux.)  The  people  only  assem- 
bled in  the  Campus  Martius  for  the  purpose  Of  re- 
ceiving information  as  to  who  had  been  elected  ur 
appointed  as  its  magistrates,  until  at  last  even  this 
announcement  (renuntiatio)  appears  to  have  ceased. 

In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  in  the  course 
of  this  article,  the  reader  may  consult  Unterholzner, 
De  Mutaia  Centuriaiorum  Comit.  a  Servio  Tullit 
Rege  Innitutorum  Ratione,  Breslau,  1835. — G.  C 
Th.  Francke,  De  Trikuum,  de  curiarum  atqve  Cent* 
riorum  Ratione,  Schleswig,  1824.  —  Huschke,  Die 
Vcrfassung  det  Senrius  Tullius,  1838.  —  Hullmann, 
Romische  Grundverfassung . — Rubino,  Untersuckun- 
gen  ither  die  Rom.  Vcrfassung,  1839. — Zumpt,  Veber 
die  Abstimmung  da  Rom.  Volkes  in  Centuriatcomitiex. 

TRIBUTA  COMITIA.    {Vid.  Ttnvs,  Romit.) 

TRIBUTO'RIA  ACTIO.  (Vid.  Saavos,  Romas, 
p.  884.) 

TRIBUTUM  is  a  tax  which,  as  Niebubx**  sup- 
poses, was  at  first  only  paid  by  the  plebeians,  since 
the  name  itself  is  used  by  the  ancients  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Servian  tribes  ;  for  Varro1'  says 
"  tribulum  dictum  a  triiubus,"  and  Livy,™  "  tribus  op- 
pellata  a  tributo."  But  this  seems  to  be  only  par- 
tially correct,  as  Livy"  expressly  states  that  the 
patres  also  paid  the  same  tax.  It  is,  indeed,  true, 
that  the  patricians  had  little  real  landed  property, 
and  that  their  chief  possessions  belonged  to  the 
ager  publicus,  which  was  not  accounted  in  the  cen- 
sus as  real  property,  and  of  which  only  the  tithes 
had  to  be  paid,  until,  at  a  late  period,  an  alteration 
was  attempted  by  the  lex  Thoria.1*  But  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  patricians  did  not  pay 


1.  (Dion  Cam.,  xlii.,  30.)— 3.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  41.— Cic.,  Philip., 
rii.,  0. — Dion  Caaa.,  xliii.,  51.) — 3.  (Dion  Caaa.,  xliii.,  47. — Ap- 
pian, De  BelL  Cir.,  ii.,  1&)— 4.  (Appian,  De  Bell.  CiT.,  ir.,  7.— 
Dion  Can.,  xlri.,  55.— Id.,  xlvii.,  S .)— 5.  (Soet.,  Octar.,  40,  *c 
—Dim  Caaa.,  liii.,  «,  31.— Id.,  It.,  84.— Id.,  In.,  40.)— 8,  (Ta- 
cit., Jnn.,  i.,  13,  81.— Id.  ib.,  ii.,  88,  31.— VeU.  Paterc,  ii.,  138.) 
—  7.  (Dion  Caaa.,  lviii.,  30.)  —8.  (Dion  Caaa.,  lix_9.  —  Saet, 
CaL,  18.)— 9.  (Dion  Caaa.,  lix.,  »>— 10.  (Hiet.  of  Rome ,  i„  » 
488.)— II.  (De  Ling.  Let.,  ir.,  p.  49.)— IS.  (t,  43.)— 13  ;1t  ,8*1 
—14.  (Appian,  De  Bell.  Cir.,  i.,  S7.) 
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Ihe  tribntum  upon  tbeir  real  property,  although  the 
greater  part  of  it  naturally  fell  upon  the  plebeians.1 
The  impost  itself  varied  according  to  the  exigences 
of  the  state,  and  was  partly  applied  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  war,  and  partly  those  of  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  city.'  The  usual  amount  of  tax  was 
one  for  every  thousand  of  a  man's  fortune,*  though 
in  the  time  of  Cato  it  was  raised  to  three  in  a  thou- 
sand. The  tributum  was  not  a  property-tax  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  for  the  accounts  respect- 
ing the  plebeian  debtors  clearly  imply  that  the  debts 
were  not  deducted  in  the  valuation  of  a  person's 
property,  so  that  he  had  to  pay  the  tributum  upon 
property  which  was  not  his  own,  but  which  he 
owed,  and  for  which  he  had,  consequently,  to  pay 
the  interest  as  well.  It  was  a  direct  tax  upon  ob- 
jects without  any  regard  to  their  produce,  like  a 
land  or  bouse  tax,  which,  indeed,  formed  the  main 
part  of  it.4  That  which  seems  to  have  made  it 
most  oppressive  was  its  constant  fluctuation.  It 
was  raised  according  to  the  regions  or  tribes  insti- 
tuted by  Serving  Tullius,  and  by  the  tribunes  of 
these  tribes,  subsequently  called  tribuni  aerarii.* 
Dionysius.  in  another  passage,'  states  that  it  was 
imposed  upon  the  centuries  according  to  their  cen- 
sus ;  but  this  seems  to  be  a  mistake,  as  the  centuries 
contained  a  number  of  juniores  who  were  yet  in 
their  fathers'  power,  and  consequently  could  not 
pay  the  tributum.  It  was  not,  like  the  other  branch- 
es of  the  public  revenue,  let  out  to  farm,  but,  being 
fixed  in  money,  it  was  raised  by  the  tribunes,  unless 
(as  was  the  case  after  the  custom  of  giving  pay  to 
the  soldiers  was  introduced)  the  soldiers,  like  the 
knights,  demanded  it  from  the  persons  themselves 
who  were  bound  to  pay  it  ( Vid.  JSs  Eqoestbb 
and  Hobdeirium.)  When  this  tax  was  to  be  paid, 
what  sum  was  to  be  raised,  and  what  portion  of 
every  thousand  asses  of  the  census,  were  matters 
rpon  which  the  senate  had  to  decide  alone.  But 
when  it  was  decreed,  the  people  might  refuse  to  pay 
it  wb»n  they  thought  it  too  heavy  or  unfairly  dis- 
tributes, or  hoped  to  gain  some  other  advantage  by 
the  refusal.'  In  later  times  the  senate  sometimes 
left  its  regulation  to  the  censors,  who  often  fixed  it 
very  arbitrarily.  No  citizen  was  exempt  from  it ; 
but  we  find  that  the  priests,  augurs,  and  pontiffs 
made  attempts  to  get  rid  of  it,  but  this  was  only  an 
abuse  which  did  not  last.*  In  cases  of  great  dis- 
tress, when  the  tributum  was  not  raised  according 
to  the  census,  but  to  supply  the  momentary  wants 
of  the  Republic,  it  was  designated  by  the  name  of 
Tributum  Temerartum.*  After  the  war  with  Mace- 
donia (B.C.  147),  when  the  Roman  treasury  was 
filled  with  the  revenues  accruing  from  conquests 
and  from  the  provinces,  the  Roman  citizens  became 
exempted  from  paying  the  tributum  ;'*  and  this 
state  of  things  lasted  down  to  the  consulship  of 
Hirtius  and  Pansa  (43  B.C."),  when  the  tribntum 
was  again  levied  on  account  of  the  exhausted  state 
of  the  ajrarium."  After  this  time  it  was  imposed 
according  to  the  discretion  of  the  emperors. 

Respecting  the  tributum  paid  by  conquered  coun- 
tries and  cities,  see  Vectioalia." 
TRI'BON  (rp*«uw).  {Vid.  Pallium,  p.  780.) 
TRICLI'NIUM,  the  dining-room  of  a  Roman 
house,  the  position  of  which,  relatively  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  house,  is  explained  in  p.  619.  It  was 
of  an  oblong  shape,  and,  according  to  Vitruvius,1* 


1.  (Lit.,  it.,  SO;  t,10.)— S.  (Ut.,tL,  3S.)-S.  (LW.,  xxjt., 
15  ;  uiu.,  7,  44.)-4.  (Niebohr,  i.,  p.  HI.)—  5.  (Drain.,  IT.,  14, 
'».)—».  (it.,  10.)— 7.  (Lit.,  t.,  IS.)— 8.  (LIt.,  xuiii.,  «.)—». 
(Feetae.  •.  t.  Tritatorom  eoUuioaam.)— 10.  (Cic,  De  Off.,  ii- 
SS.-  PliB.,  U.  N.,  xiiiii.,  17.)  — II.  (Hoi.,  Mm.  Peel.,  38.)  — 
IS.  (Compare  Cic.  ad  Fern  ,  lii.,  M.  — Philip.,  ii.,  17.)-,  IS. 
(Compare  Hegewuch,  Veraocli  fiber  die  Rom.  Fiuaun,  Alton*, 
ISO*.  —  Bow,  GrandzOg*  da  Fiuuxwmu*  in  Rom.  Stmt, 
Braaqerhw.il,  180».)-14  (ti.,  t,  ♦  8.) 
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ought  to  be  twice  as  long  as  it  was  broad.  The 
same  author*  describes  triclinia,  evidently  intended 
to  be  used  in  summer,  which  were  open  towards 
the  north,  and  had  on  each  side  a  window  looking 
into  a  garden.  The  "  house  of  the  tragic  poet"  at 
Pompeii,  and  also  that  of  Acteon,  appear  to  have 
had  summer  dining-rooms  opening  to  the  viridari- 
um.  The  woodcut  at  p.  462  shows  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  three  couches  (lecti,  xXivai),  from  which 
the  triclinium  derived  its  name.  They  also  remak 
in  the  "house  of  Actteon,"  being  built  of  stone. 

The  articles  Lectdb,  To*o»,  Pulvibab,  and  Ao- 
cubita,  contain  accounts  of  the  furniture  used  to 
adapt  these  couches  for  the  aceubatio,  i.  «.,  for  the 
act  of  reclining  during  the  meal.  When  so  prepa- 
red for  an  entertainment  they  were  called  triclinia 
strata,*  and  they  were  made  to  correspond  with  one 
another  in  substance,  in  dimensions,  and  in  shape.* 
As  each  guest  leaned  during  a  great  part  of  the  en- 
tertainment upon  his  left  elbow,  so  as  to  leave  the 
right  arm  at  liberty,  and  as  two  or  more  lay  on  the 
same  couch,  the  head  of  one  man  was  near  the 
breast  of  the  man  who  lay  behind  him,  and  he  was 
therefore  said  to  lie  in  the  bosom  of  the  other.* 
Among  the  Romans,  the  usual  number  of  persons 
occupying  each  conch  was  three,  so  that  the  three 
couches  of  a  triclinium  afforded  accommodation  for 
a  party  of  nine.  It  was  the  rule  of  Varro,'  that  the 
number  of  guests  ought  not  to  be  less  than  that  of 
the  Graces,  nor  to  exceed  that  of  the  Muses.  Some, 
times,  however,  as  many  as  four  lay  on  each  of  the 
couches.'  The  Greeks  went  beyond  this  number : 
Cicero  says  they  lay  crowded  by  fives  (see  wood- 
cut, p.  386),  or  packed  even  still  more  closely. '  The 
olicot  TpioKovrdnXtvot'  may  be  supposed  to  have  re- 
ceived about  ninety  guests  at  a  time,  there  bein 
ten  triclinia,  and  nine  guests  to  each. 

In  such  works  of  ancient  art  as  represent  a  syra 
posium  or  drinking-party,  we  always  observe  thai 
the  couches  are  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  ta- 
ble. This  circumstance  throws  some  light  upon 
Plutarch's  mode  of  solving  the  problem  respecting 
the  increase  of  room  for  the  guests  as  they  proceed- 
ed with  their  meal.'  Each  man,  in  order  to  feed 
himself,  lay  flat  upon  his  breast,  or  nearly  so,  and 
stretched  out  his  hand  towards  the  table ;  but  after- 
ward, when  his  hunger  was  satisfied,  he  turned 
upon  his  left  side,  leaning  on  his  elbow.  To  this 
Horace  alludes  in  describing  a  person  sated  with  a 
particular  dish,  and  turning  in  order  to  repose  upon 
his  elbow." 

We  find  the  relative  positions  of  two  persons  who 
lay  next  to  one  another  commonly  expressed  by 
the  prepositions  super  or  tupra,  and  infra,  A  pas- 
sage of  Livy,"  in  which  he  relates  the  cruel  conduct 
of  the  consul  L.  Quintius  Flamininus,  shows  that 
infra  aliquem  eubare  was  the  same  as  in  tinu  altcuju* 
eubare,  and,  consequently,  that  each  person  was  con- 
sidered as  below  him  to  whose  breast  his  own  head 
approached.  On  this  principle  we  are  enabled  to 
explain  the  denominations  both  of  the  three  couches 
and  of  the  three  places  on  each  couch. 

Supposing  the  annexed  arrangement  to  represent 
the  plan  of  a  triclinium,  it  is  evident  that,  as  each 
guest  reclined  on  his  left  side,  the  countenances  of 
all,  when  in  this  position,  were  directed,  first,  from 
No.  I  towards  No.  3,  then  from  No.  4  towards  No. 
6,  and,  lastly,  from  No.  7  towards  No.  9 ;  that  the 
guest  No.  I  lay,  in  the  sense  explained,  above  No 
8,  No.  3  below  No.  8,  and  so  of  the  rest ;  and  that, 
going  in  the  same  direction,  the  couch  to  the  right 
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Jwud  was  above  the  others,  and  the  conch  to  the  left 
hand  below  the  others.  Accordingly,  the  following 
fragment  of  Sallust1  contains  the  denominations  of 
the  couches  as  shown  on  the  plan :  "  Igitur  duem- 
vuere :  Serterius  («. «.,  No.  6)  inferior  in  medio ;  tuper 
turn  L.  Fahnu  Hitpanientis  tenator  ex  protcripti* 
(No.  6) :  in  kimu  kntomut  (No.  1) ;  et  infra  tcriba 
Sex  torn  Verthu  (No.  3) :  et  alter  tcriba  Mmeena*  (No. 
8)  tit  tmo,  mediu*  inter  Teriptinium  (No.  7)  tt  icmo- 
ttutn  Perpernam  (No.  9)."  On  the  same  principle, 
No.  1  was  the  highest  place  (locus  wmniuj  on  the 
highest  conch ;  No.  8  was  loot*  tsnu  «s  lecto  turn- 
mo ;  No.  2  loau  mediu*  in  lecto  tummo ;  and  so 
on.  It  will  be  found  that  in  the  following  pas- 
sage1 the  guests  are  enumerated  in  the  order  of 
their  accubation — an  order  exhibited  in  the  annexed 
diagram. 


Vutaa 

Vim 


Fundanius,  one  of  the  guests,  who  was  at  the  top 
relatively  to  all  the  others,  says, 
"  Summit*  ego,  tt  prope  me  Vitcut  Thurinut,  et  infra, 
Si  memini,  Variut:  cum  Servilio  Balatront 

Vibidiue,  quo*  Macena*  adduzerat  umbra*. 

Nomentanui  erat  tuper  iptum,  Porciu*  infra." 

It  is  possible  that  Maecenas  ought  to  be  in  the 
place  No.  4  instead  of  No.  6,  since  the  entertain- 
ment was  given  more  especially  in  honour  of  him, 
and  No.  4  was  an  honourable  place.  The  host  him- 
self, Nasidienus,  occupies  the  place  No.  8,  which 
was  utmally  taken  by  the  master  of  the  feast,  and 
was  a  convenient  situation  for  giving  directions  and 
superintending  the  entertainment.  Unless  there  be 
an  exception  in  the  instance  of  No.  4,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  at  each  table  the  most  honourable  was 
the  middle  place.' 

The' general  superintendence  of  the  dining-room 
in  a  great  house  was  intrusted  to  a  slave  called  tri- 
dmiarcha,  who,  through  the  instrumentality  of  other 
slaves  of  inferior  rank,  took  care  that  everything 
was  kept  and  proceeded  in  proper  order. 

TRIDENS.    (KiiFosci-A.) 

TRIDRACHMON.    (Ft*".  Drachma.) 

TRIEN8.    (F»dt.As,p.  110.) 

TRIERARCH'IA  (rpivpapxla).  This  was  one  of 
the  extraordinary  war-services  or  liturgies  (mat. 
Liitoukoia)  at  Athens,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
provide  for  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  the 
ships  of  war  belonging  to  the  state.  The  persons 
who  were  charged  with  it  were  called  Tptipapxot, 
or  trierarchs,  as  being  the  captains  of  triremes, 
though  the  name  was  also  applied  to  persons  who 
bore  the  same  charge  in  other  vessels.  It  existed 
from  very  early  time*  in  connexion  with  the  forty- 


eight  nancraries  of  Solon  and  the  fifty  of  deav 
thenes,  each  of  which  corporations  appears  to  have 
been  obliged  to  equip  and  man  a  vessel.  (Compare 
Naocbabia.*)  Under  the  constitution  of  Cleisthenes 
the  ten  tribes  were  at  first  severally  charged  with 
five  vessels.  This  charge  was,  of  course,  super- 
seded by  the  later  forms  of  the  trierarchy,  explain- 
ed in  the  course  of  this  article. 

I.  The  service*  to  which,  the  trierarck*  were  liable.— 
What  these  were  previously  to  368  B.C.,  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  the  vessel  was  furnished  by  the  state, 
though  sometimes  a  wealthy  and  patriotic  individual 
served  in  his  own  ship.  Cleinias,  for  instance,  did 
so  at  Artemminm  ;'  but  as  it  is  particularly  record- 
ed that  this  ship  was  his  own,  we  may  infer  that 
he  supplied  at  his  own  cost  what  the  state  was  bound 
to  provide.  The  same  custom  prevailed  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war  also.  The  100  ships  prepared 
and  reserved  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  for  any 
critical  emergency,  were  supplied  by  the  state.'  In 
the  expedition  against  Sicily,*  the  state  furnished 
the  hull  of  the  vessel  (vavv  eevav)  and  the  pay  of 
the  crews,  a  drachma  per  day  for  each  man ;  but 
the  equipment  of  the  ships  was  at  the  cost  of  the 
trierarchs,  who  also  gave  brtfopai,*  or  additional 
pay,  to  secure  the  best  men.  The  same  conclusions 
are  also  deducible  from  the  credit  which  a  trierarch 
takes  to  himself  for  saving  his  vessel,  when  the  city 
lost  her  ships  at  .£gospotami  ;*  and  from  the  farther 
statement,  that  be  paid  the  sailors  out  of  his  own 
pocket.  From  the  threat  of  Cleov,'  that  he  would 
(as  arpanryoc)  make  an  adversary  a  trierarch,  and 
give  him  an  old  ship  with  a  rotten  mast  (ie-rim  oax- 
oov\  it  appears  that  the  state  furnished  the  hull  and 
mast  also,  but  that  the  trierarch  was  bound-to  keep 
and  return  them  in  good  repair :  an  obligation  ex- 
pressed in  the  inscriptions  quoted  by  Bockh,*  by  the 
phrase  6tl  rip)  wrilv  ddttfiov  Kai  kvTtXi)  ■Kapaioinm 
Consequently,  the  statement  in  the  oration  against 
Midias,'  that  when  Demosthenes  was  quite  young 
(B.C.  864)  the  trierarchs  paid  all  the  expense* 
themselves  (r&  ayaXu/tara  he  tuv  liiuv\  only  im 
plies  that  they  defrayed  the  expenses  which  were 
customary  at  that  time,  and  which  were  afterward 
diminished  by  the  regulation  of  the  symmoris;  bat 
not  that  they  supplied  the  ship,  or  pay  and  provisions 
for  the  crew.  The  whole  expenditure,  says  Bockh," 
means  nothing  more  than  the  equipment  of  the  ves 
sel,  the  keeping  it  in  repair,  and  the  procuring  toe 
crew,  which  was  attended  with  much  trouble  and 
expense,  as  the  trierarchs  were  sometimes  obliged 
to  give  bounties  in  order  to  induce  persons  to  serve, 
foreign  sailors  not  being  admissible.  From  the 
oration  of  Demosthenes  against  Polycles  (B.C.  861), 
we  learn  the  following  particulars  about  the  trier- 
archy of  that  time.  The  trierarchs  were  obliged 
to  launch  their  ship ;  the  sailors  were  supplied  from 
particular  parishes  (<%<«),  through  the  agency  of 
the  demarchi ;  but  those  supplied  to  Apolkxlonu, 
the  client  of  Demosthenes,  were  but  few  and  ineffi- 
cient, consequently  he  mortgaged  his  estate  (in 
Btivat  njv  oboiav\  and  hired  the  best  men  he  could 

Sit,  giving  great  bounties  and  premiums  (irpodoettc). 
e  also  equipped  the  vessel  with  his  own  tackle 
and  furniture,  taking  nothing  from  the  public  stores 
(i«  rim  tmwoim  ovdev  IXaim.  Compare  the  Speech 
on  the  Crown  of  the  Trierarchy11).  Moreover,  in 
consequence  of  his  sailors  deserting  when  he  was 
out  at  sea,  he  was  put  to  additional  and  heavy  ex- 
penses in  hiring  men  at  different  ports.  The  pro- 
vision-money for  the  sailors  (otTvpcetov)  was  pro- 
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tided  by  the  state  and  paid  by  the  stratcgi,  and  so, 
generally  speaking,  was  the  pay  for  the  marine 
(kirMrai) ;  but  Demosthenes'  client  only  received 
it  for  two  months ;  and  as  he  served  for  five  months 
more  than  his  time  (from  the  delay  of  his  successor 
elect),  he  was  obliged  to  advance  it  himself  for  fif- 
teen months,  with  but  an  uncertain  prospect  of 
repayment.  Other  circumstances  are  mentioned 
which  made  his  trierarchy  very  expensive,  and 
the  whole  speech  is  worth  reading,  as  showing  the 
unfairness  and  hardship  to  which  a  rich  man  was 
sometimes  subjected  as  a  trierarch.  The  observa- 
tion that  he  took  no  furniture  from  the  pnblic  stores 
proves  that  at  that  time  (B.C.  861)  the  triremes 
were  fitted  out  and  equipped  from  the  public  stores, 
and  consequently  by  the  state;  but,  as  we  learn 
from  other  passages  in  Demosthenes  and  the  in- 
scriptions in  Bockh,1  the  trierarchs  were  obliged 
to  return  in  good  condition  any  articles  which  they 
took ;  in  default  of  doing  so,  they  were  considered 
debtors  to  the  state.   ' 

That  the  ship's  furniture  was  either  wholly  or  in 
part  supplied  by  the  state,  also  appears  from  another 
speech  :*  but  trierarchs  did  not  always  avail  them- 
selves of  their  privilege  in  this  respect,  that  they 
might  have  no  trouble  in  settling  with  the  state.  It 
is  evident,  then,  that  at  the  time  referred  to  (about 
B.C.  360),  the  only  expenses  binding  upon  the  trier- 
archs were  those  of  keeping  in  repair  the  ship  and 
the  ship's  furniture ;  but  even  these  might  be  very 
considerable,  especially  if  the  ship  were  old,  or  ex- 
posed to  hard  service  or  rough  weather.  Moreover, 
some  trierarchs,  whether  from  ambitious  or  patriotic 
motives,  put  themselves  to  unnecessary  expense  in 
fitting  out  and  rigging  their  ships,  from  which  the 
state  derived  an  advantage.  Sometimes,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  state  suffered  by  the  trierarchs  per- 
forming their  duties  at  the  least  possible  expense, 
or  letting  out  their  trierarchy  (juooCxnu  ripr  Xeirovp- 
■yiav)  to  the  contractor  who  offered  the  lowest  ten- 
der.* One  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  du- 
ties were  inadequately  performed ;  but  there  was  a 
greater  evil  connected  with  it,  naraelytthat  the  con- 
tractors repaid  themselves  by  privateering  on  their 
own  account,  which  led  to  reprisals  and  letters  of 
marque  being  granted  against  the  state.  {Vii.  Sr- 
Lii.4)  It  seems  strange  that  the  Athenians  tolera- 
ted this,  especially  as  they  were  sometimes  incon- 
sistent enough  to  punish  the  trierarchs  who  bad  let 
out  their  trierarchy,  considering  it  as  a  desertion  of 
post  (AMtrorafuw*). 

We  may  here  observe,  that  the  expression  in  Issj- 
us,'  that  a  trierarch  "  had  his  ship  made  himself" 
(rtfn  vaiv  mtncrafttvov),  does  not  mean  that  he  was 
at  the  cost  of  building  it  (,vamri]yyoa)ievoc\  but  only 
of  fitting  it  up  and  getting  it  ready  for  sea.  That 
the  ships  always  belonged  to  the  state  is  farther 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  senate  was  intrusted 
with  the  inspection  of  the  ship-building,'  and  is 

E laced  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  "Athenian  Navy 
,ist"  of  the  inscriptions  in  Bockh.*  Some  of  the 
ships  there  mentioned  are  called  dvnruAr/puroi, 
whence  it  appears  that  the  public  vessels  were  as- 
signed by  lot  to  the  respective  trierarchs.  A  rptnp'K 
bridooiftoc  was  a  ship  presented  to  the  state  as  a 
free  gift,  just  as  rpuipn  tmioivai  means  to  present 
the  state  with  a  trireme.'  The  duration  of  a  trier- 
archy was  a  year,  and  if  any  trierarch  served  longer 
than  his  legal  time,  he  could  charge  the  extra  ex- 
penses (ri  1-mTpiripapxw)  to  his  successor.  To 
recover  these  expenses,  an  action  (brvrpttipapxiiiun-oi 
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Hkv)  might  be  brought  against  the  successor,  ol 
which  we  have  an  example  in  the  speech  of  Apollo- 
dorus  against  Porycles,  composed  by  Demosthenes 
for  the  former. 

II.  On  the  expenses  of  the  trierarchy. — These  would, 
of  course,  depend  upon  circumstances;  but,  except 
in  extraordinary  cases,  they  were  not  more  than  60, 
nor  less  than  forty  minae  :  the  average  was  about 
60.  Thus,  about  the  year  B.C.  360,  a  whole  triei 
archy  was  let  out  for  40  minae ;  in  later  times  the 
general  amount  of  a  contract  was  60.' 

III.  On  the  different  firms  of  the  trierarchy. — In  an- 
cient times  one  person  bore  the  whole  charge,  af- 
terward it  was  customary  for  two  persons  to  share 
it,  who  were  then  called  syntrierarchs  (avvrptppap- 
Xot).  When  this  practice  was  first  introduced  is 
not  known,  but  Bockh  conjectures  that  it  was  about 
the  year  413  B.C.,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians 
in  Sicily,  when  the  union  of  two  persons  for  the 
choregia  was  first  permitted.  The  most  ancient 
account  of  .a  syntrierarchy  is  later  than  410 ;'  and 
we  meet  with  one  so  late  as  B.C.  358,  the  year  ot 
the  Athenian  expedition  into  Eobosa.*  The  syntri- 
erarchy to  which  we  allude  was,  indeed,  a  voluntary 
service  (briioote),  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  was  suggested  by  the  ordinary  practice  of  that 
time ;  and  even  under  the  next  form  of  the  service, 
two  trierarchs  were  sometimes  employed  for  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  trierarchy.  The  syntri- 
erarchy, however,  did  not  entirely  supersede  the 
older  and  single- form,  being  only  meant  as  a  relief 
in  case  of  emergency,  wlfen  there  was  not  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  wealthy  citizens  to  bear  the  expense 
singly.  Numerous  instances,  in  fact,  occur  of  sin- 
gle trierarchies  between  410  and  358  B.C.,  and  is 
two  passages  of  Issus,4  referring  to  this  period,  the 
single  and  double  trierarchy  are  mentioned  as  con- 
temporaneous. Apollodorus  also  was  sole  trier* 
arch*  so  late  as  B.C.  361.  In  the  case  of  a  syntri- 
erarchy, the  two  trierarchs  commanded  their  vessel 
in  turn,  six  months  each,'  according  as  they  agreed 
between  themselves. 

The  third  form  of  the  trierarchy  was  connected 
with  or  suggested  by  the  syntrierarchy.  In  B.C. 
868,  the  Athenians  were  unable  to  procure  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  legally-appointed  trierarchs,  and  ac- 
cordingly they  summoned  volunteers.  This,  how- 
ever, was  but  a  temporary  expedient ;  and,  as  the 
actual  system  was  not  adequate  to  the  public  wants, 
they  determined  to  manage  the  trierarchy  some- 
what in  the  same  way  as  the  property  taxes  (vid. 
Eisraoai),  namely,  by  classes  or  symmorias,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  Periander,  passed,  as  Bockh  shows, 
in  the  year  358,  and  which  was  the  primary  and  ori- 
ginal enactment  on  the  subject.  With  this  view, 
1800  owreXcle,  or  partners,'  were  appointed,  who 
were  probably  the  wealthiest  individuals  of  the  state, 
according  to  the  census  or  valuation.  These  were 
divided  into  twenty  ov/t/upiat,  or  classes ;  out  of 
which  a  number  of  persons  (outurra)  joined  for  the 
equipment,  or,  rather,  the  maintenance  and  man- 
agement of  a  ship,  under  the  title  of  a  owrfXcta,'  or 
onion.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  by  special  enactment, 
when  a  great  number  of  ships  was  required,  a  syn- 
teleia  of  this  kind  consisted  of  four  or  five  wealthy 
individuals,  who  bore  jointly  the  expenses  of  one 
trireme ;'  but  generally  to  every  ship  there  was  as 
signed  a  synteteia  of  fifteen  persons  of  different  de- 
grees of  wealth,  as  we  may  suppose,  so  that  four 
only  were  provided  for  by  each  symmoria  of  sixty 
persons. 


1.  (Don.,  c  Mid.,  SJO,  5M,  SO.  —  De  Conn.,  ISO,  JOT.)  —  I 
(Lj*.  o.  Diofit.,  007,  000.)  —  S.  (D«m.1c.  Mid.,  5M,  **.)  —  4 
(De  Dioaor.  Semi.,  M.  —  De  Apoll.,  p.  07.)  —  5.  (Dem., «.  p> 
lyti.r-t.  (U.,  l«0.)-7.  (Den.,e  Mid,*»4.)-s.  (Ilaipocr, 
«.  ».)— 0.  (Id.,  k  t.  Xvpiaph  ) 
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These  synteleite  of  fifteen  persons  each  seem  to 
have  been  also  called  symmoris  by  Hyperides.1  It 
appears,  however,  that  before  Demosthenes  carried 
a  new  law  on  this  subject  (B.C.  340),  it  had  been 
customary  for  sixteen  persons  to  unite  in  a  aynteleia 
or  company  for  a  ship,*  wbo  bore  the  burden  in 
equal  shares.  This  being  the  case,  it  follows  either 
that  the  members  of  the  symmorite  had  been  by 
that  time  raised  from  1200  to  1280,  or  that  some 
alterations  had  taken  place  in  their  internal  arrange- 
ments, of  which  no  account  has  come  down  to  us.' 
From  the  phrase  it  tuv  h  rotf  X&xott  ownXeiuv, 
used  in  the  naraAoyot*  it  would  also  seem  that  the 
word  Acgot  was  used  of  civil  as  well  as  military  di- 
visions, and,  in  this  instance,  of  the  symmoris. 
The  superintendence  of  the  whole  system  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  300  wealthiest  members,  who  were 
therefore  called  the  "leaders  of  the  symmorite" 
(i/ye/wyec  tuv  avfifwpiuv),  on  whom  the  burdens  of 
the  trierarchy  chiefly  fell,  or,  rather,  ought  to  have 
fallen.*  The  services  performed  by  individuals  un- 
der this  system  appear  to  have  been  the  same  as 
before  :  the  state  still  provided  the  ship's  tackle  (t. 
«.,  the  bdovta  xai  arvwirta  koI  axoivia,  and  other 
things),  and  some  stringent  enactments  were  made 
to  compel  the  trierarchs  to  deliver  it  up  according 
to  the  inventory  taken  of  it  (t&  itaypafifta  tuv  etev- 
uv),  either  at  Athens  or  to  their  successors  sent  out 
by  the  symmoris.  This  conclusion,  that  the  vessel 
was  equipped  by  the  state,  is  confirmed  by  Demos- 
thenes,' and  iu  the  oration  against  Midias'  he  says, 
referring  to  the  system  of  the  symmorite,  that  the 
state  provided  the  crews  and  the  furniture.  The 
only  duty,  then,  of  the  trierarchs  under  this  system 
was  to  keep  their  vessels  in  the  same  repair  and 
order  as  they  received  them.  But  even  from  this 
hey  managed  to  escape  :  for  the  wealthiest  mem- 
oers,  who  had  to  serve  for  their  aynteleia,  let  out 
iheir  trierarchies  for  a  talent,  and  received  that 
amount  from  their  partners  (awreXtlf),  so  that,  in 
reality,  they  paid  next  to  nothing,  or,  at  any  rate, 
not  what  they  ought  to  have  done,  considering  that 
the  trierarchy  was  a  ground  of  exemption  from  oth- 
er liturgies.  It  does  not  appear  from  the  orators 
how  the  different  synteleite  appointed  the  trierarchs 
who  were  to  take  charge  of  their  vessels ;  but  it 
was  probably  left  to  themselves,  without  being  regu- 
lated by  any  legal  enactment.  The  evils  and  irreg- 
ularities of  the  symmoris  are  thus  (rhetorically  per- 
haps) described  by  Demosthenes  :  ■•  I  saw  your 
navy  going  to  ruin,  and  the  rich  escaping  with  little 
cost,  and  persons  of  moderate  income  losing  their 
property,  and  the  city  losing  the  opportunities  of  ac- 
tion, and  the  triremes  not  being  equipped  in  suffi- 
cient time  to  meet  an  emergency,  and  therefore  I 
proposed  a  law,"  &c.  The  changes  he  meant  to 
effect  by  it  are  related  in  his  oration  concerning  the 
symmoris  (B.C.  364),  and  are  as  follows :  he  pro- 
posed to  add  800  to  the  1200  owrtXttf,  making  the 
whole  2000,  so  that,  subtracting  all  those  who  could 
claim  exemption  as  minors,  orphans,  &c.,  there 
might  always  remain  1200  persons  (e-upara)  to 
serve.  These  were  to  be  divided  into  20  symmoris 
of  60  each,  as  under  the  old  system :  each  of  these 
was  to  be  subdivided  into  five  divisions  of  twelve 
persons  each,  one  half  rich  and  the  other  poor  {av- 
TavanXnpuv),  so  as  to  form  altogether  100  smaller 
symmoris.  The  number  of  triremes,  according  to 
this  scheme,  was  to  be  300,  classed  in  20  divisions 
of  15  ships  :  each  of  these  divisions  was  to  be  as- 
signed to  one  of  the  20  larger  symmoris,  so  that 


1.  (Hnrpoor.,  •.T^-Comwr.  Denu-D.  Srmmor.,  IBS.)— J. 
(Dam.,  Pro  Coron.,  Ml.)— i.  (BockhTpubl.  Bron.  of  Ath.ni,  ii„ 

fS4«.— Urkunden,  *«.,  181.)— «.  (Do  Coron.,  Ml.)-3.  (Dom., 
ro  Cor.,  Stv ;  e.  Eoerg.  rt  Mnoub.,  1145.)  — B   (Do  Symmor., 
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each  of  the  smaller  would  receive  three ;  and  in  ess. 
of  300  ships  being  required,  four  trierarchs  woulr 
be  appointed  to  each.  Moreover,  each  of  the  great 
er  symmoris  was  to  receive  the  same  amount  of 
the  public  stores  for  equipment,  in  order  that  they 
might  apportion  it  to  the  smaller  classes.  With  a 
view  to  levying  the  crews,  and  for  other  purposes, 
the  generals  were  to  divide  the  dockyards  into  ten 
parts  for  30  ships'  stations  (vtuootxot)  adjacent  to 
each  other,  and  to  assign  each  of  these  parts  to  n 
tribe,  or  two  large  symmoris  of  30  ships.  These 
ten  parts  were  to  be  subdivided  into  thirds,  each  of 
which  was  to  be  assigned  to  a  third  part  (rptrrvc) 
of  the  tribe  to  whom  the  whole  was  allotted,  so  that 
each  third  would  receive  ten  ships.  Whether  this 
scheme  was  put  into  practice  does  not  appear,  but 
it  seems  that  it  was  not,  for  the  mismanagement  of 
the  trierarchy  appears  to  have  continued  till  De- 
mosthenes carried  his  law  about  the  "  Trierarchy 
according  to  the  Valuation."  One  of  the  chief  evus 
connected  with  it  was,  that  the  triremes  were  never 
equipped  in  time  ;  and  as  Demosthenes'  complains 
of  this  in  B.C.  352,  we  may  conclude  that  his  pro- 
posal fell  to  the  ground.  -  But  these  evils  were  too 
serious  to  remain  without  a  remedy ;  and  therefore, 
when  the  orator  was  the  i nurrarnc  tov  vavrucov,  or 
the  superintendent  of  the  Athenian  navy,  he  brought 
forward  and  carried  a  law  for  altering  and  impro- 
ving the  system  of  the  symmoris  and  companies, 
the  members  of  which  no  longer  called  themselves 
trierarchs,  but  partners  (owrtXttc),*  thereby  intro- 
ducing the  "fourth  form  of  the  trierarchy."  The 
naval  services  required  from  every  citizen  were  to 
depend  upon  and  be  proportional  to  his  property, 
or,  rather,  to  his  taxable  capital  (vl/ayta :  vid.  Eis- 
ruoEi),  as  registered  for  the  symmorie  of  the  prop- 
erty taxes,  the  rate  being  one  trireme  for  every  ten 
talents  of  taxable  capital,  up  to  three  triremes  and 
one  auxiliary  vessel  (iinipiotov)  for  the  largest  prop- 
erties ;  i.  «.,  no  person,  however  rich,  could  be  re- 
quired to  furnish  more.  Those  who  had  not  ten 
talents  in  taxable  capital  were  to  club  together  in 
synteleis  tilljhey  had  made  up  that  amount ;  and 
if  the  valuation  of  the  year  of  Nausinicus  (B.C.  379) 
was  still  in  force,  the  taxable  capital  (for  the  high- 
est class)  was  one  fifth  of  the  whole.  By  this  law 
great  changes  were  effected.  All  persons  paying 
taxes  were  rated  in  proportion  to  their  property,  so 
that  the  poor  were  benefited  by  it,  and  the  state 
likewise  :  for,  as  Demosthenes'  says,  those  who  had 
formerly  contributed  one  sixteenth  to  the  trierarchy 
of  one  ship  were  now  trierarchs  of  two,  in  which 
case  they  must  either  have  served  by  proxy,  or 
done  duty  in  successive  years.  He  adds  that  th« 
consequences  were  highly  beneficial.  During  the 
whole  war,  carried  on  after  the  law  was  in  force, 
no  trierarcb.  implored  the  aid  of  the  people  (Ucnr- 
pittv  WrjKe),  or  took  refuge  in  a  temple,  or  was  put 
into  prison  by  the  persons  whose  duty  it  was  to  de- 
spatch the  fleet  (ol  dirouroXtif),  nor  was  any  trireme 
lost  at  sea,  or  lying  idle  in  the  docks  for  want  of 
stores  and  tackle,  as  under  the  old  system,  when 
the  service  (rd  Xeirovpytlv)  fell  on  the  poor.  The 
duties  and  services  to  which  the  trierarchs  were_ 
subject  under  the  new  law  were  probably  the  same* 
as  under  the  third  form  of  the  trierarchy,  the  syin 
moris. 

On  the  relation  which,  in  this  system,  the  cost 
of  a  trierarchy  bore  to  the  property  of  a  trierarcb, 
Bockh  makes  the  following  remarks,  which  may  be 
verified  ty  a  reference  to  Eisfhoba  :  "  If  we  reckon 
that,  as  formerly,  it  cost  about  a  talent,  the  total 
expense  of  the  trierarchs,  for  100,  200,  or  300  tri- 
remes, amounted  to  an  equal  number  of  talents,  oi 
a  sixtieth,  a  thirtieth,  and  atwentieth  of  the  valoa- 


1    'Phil.,  SO.) -J.  (Id.,  Do  Coron.,  M0.  )-3.  (D.  Coron..  Ml.' 
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Bon  of  Attica .  t.  c,  for  the  first  class  one  third, 
two  thirds,  and  one  per  cent,  of  their  property  :for 
the  poorer  a  proportionally  less  amount :  and  of  the 
annual  incomes,  taken  as  a  tenth  part  of  the  prop- 
erty, 3J,  6}  and  ten  per  cent,  for  the  most  wealthy. 
But  we  may  reckon  that  Athens  at  that  time  had 
not  more  than  100  or  200  triremes  at  sea,  very  sel- 
dom 300 ;  so  that  this  war-tax  did  not,  for  the  rich- 
est class,  amount,  on  an  average,  to  more  than  one 
third,  and  two  thirds  per  cent,  of  their  property." 

This  arrangement  of  Demosthenes  was  calculated 
for  300  triremes,  for  which  number  300  persons 
serving  in  person  would  be  necessary,  so  that  the 
chief  burden  must  have  fallen  upon  the  leaders  of 
the  former  symmorie.  The  year  of  passing  this 
law  Bdckb  fixes  at  B.C  340  or  339.  How  long  it 
reraained  in  force  is  uncertain.  In  the  speech  for 
the  Crown  (B.C.  330),  where  much  is  said  on  the 
subject  of  the  trierarchy,  it  is  neither  mentioned 
t'nat  the  law  was  in  existence,  nor  that  it  was  re- 
pealed ;  but  Demosthenes1  says  that  iEschines  bad 
been  bribed  by  the  leaders  of  the  symmorie  to  nul- 
lify it 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  trierarchy,  though  the 
most  expensive  of  the  liturgies,  was  not  of  necessi- 
ty oppressive,  if  fairly  and  economically  managed, 
though  this,  as  has  been  before  observed,  was  not 
always  the  case.* 

With  respect  to  the  amount  of  property  which 
rendered  a  man  liable  to  serve  a  trierarchy  or  syn- 
irierarchy,  Bockh"  observes,  "  I  am  aware  of  no 
instance  of  liability  arising  from  a  property  of  less 
value  than  500  mine :  and  as  an  estate  of  one  or 
two  talents  never  obliged  the  possessor  to  the  per- 
formance of  any  liturgy,*  the  assertion  of  Isaeus,' 
that  many  had  served  the  office  of  trierarch  whose 
property  was  not  more  than  80  mine,  obliges  us  (if 
true)  to  suppose  that  public-spirited  individuals  were 
sometimes  found  to  contribute  to  a  trierarchy  (rath- 
er, perhaps,  to  a  syntrierarchy)  out  of  a  very  small 
property." 

The  disadvantages  which  in  later  times  resulted 
tiom  tbe  trierarchs  not  being  ready  for  sea  by  the 
time  for  sailing,  were  in  early  times  prevented  by 
their  appointments  being  made  beforehand,  as  was 
the  case  with  tbe  trierarchs  appointed  to  the  100 
ships  which  were  reserved  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  against  an  attack  upon  Athens 
by  sea. 

The  appointment  to  serve  under  the  first  and  sec- 
ond forms  of  tbe  trierarchy  was  made  by  the  strat- 
egy ;•  and  in  case  any  person  was  appointed  to 
serve  a  trierarchy,  and  thought  any  one  else  (not 
called  upon)  was  better  able  to  bear  it  than  himself, 
he  offered  the  latter  an  exchange  of  his  property 
(vid.  Aktidosu),  subject  to  he  burden  of  the  trier- 
archy. 

In  cases  of  extreme  hardship,  persons  became 
suppliants  to  the  people,  or  fled  to  tbe  altar  of  Ar- 
temis at  Munychia.  If  not  ready  in  time,  they 
were  sometimes  liable  to  imprisonment  {hoxoi  tta- 
py').  Thus,  on  one  occasion,*  tbe  trierarchs  were, 
by  a  special  decree,  subjected  to  imprisonment  if 
they  were  not  off  the  pier  (xtyia)  by  the  end  of  the 
month  ;  on  the  contrary,  whoever  got  his  ship  ready 
first  was  to  be  rewarded  with  the  "  crown  of  the 
trierarchy,"  so  that,  in  this  way,  considerable  em- 
ulation and  competition  were  produced.  Moreover, 
the  trierarchs  were  iiKevdwoi,  or  liable  to  be  called 
to  account  for  their  expenditure,  though  they  ap- 
plied their  own  property  to  the  service  of  the  state.' 

I.  (p.  **».)—*.  (DamoKb.,  c  Poljrri.)— J.  <ii.,3«7.> — «.  (Da- 
month.,  c.  Aphob.,  p.  833.1—5.  (Da  Dwkw.  hand.,  p.  M.)-«. 
(Damotth.,  e.  Laer.,  p.  MO,  Iff.)- 7.  (1 1.,  Da  Coron.,  MS.  IS.)— 
ft.  IW.,  Da  Coron.  Trier.,  1*30,  «.)-».  (Id.,  c  Polycl.,  IKS,  1 1. 
""",*.  Ovation.,  8».) 


But  they  also  received  money  out  of  the  treasury 
for  various  disbursements,  as  the  pay  of  the  soldiers 
and  sailors,  and  the  extra  hands  (vm/ptoia) :  thus, 
on  one  occasion,  each  trierarch  is  stated  to  have 
received  30  mine,  elf  ImnXow.'  The  trierarchs 
may  also  have  been  considered  innidwoi,  from  be- 
ing required  to  show  that  they  had  performed  their 
duties  properly.  The  sacred  triremes,  the  Paralus 
and  Salamis,  had  special  treasures  (vid.  Taniai,  p. 
950)  appointed  to  them,1  and,  on  the  authority  of 
Ulpian,'  it  has  been  believed  that  the  state  acted  as 
trierarch  for  each  of  them ;  but  in  the  inscriptions 
quoted  by  Bockh,4  no  difference  is  made  between 
the  trierarchs  of  the  Paralus  and  other  vessels,  and 
therefore  it  would  seem  that  the  state  appointed  tri- 
erarchs for  them  as  well  as  for  other  vessels,  and 
provided  out  of  the  public  funds  for  those  expenses 
only  which  were  peculiar  to  them. 

IV.  On  the  exemption  from  the  trierarchy. —  By 
an  ancient  law,  in  force  B.C.  355,'  no  person  (but 
minors  and  females)  could  claim  exemption  from 
the  trierarchy  who  were  of  sufficient  wealth  to 
perform  it,  not  even  the  descendants  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogiton.  But  from  Iseus'  it  appears  that, 
in  the  time  of  the  single  trierarchy,  no  person  could 
be  compelled  to  serve  a  second  time  within  two 
years  after  a  former  service  (dvo  Irq  iiaXiiruv). 
Tbe  nine  archons  also  were  exempt,  and  tbe  trier- 
archy was  a  ground  of  exemption  from  tl.e  other 
liturgies,  any  of  which,  indeed,  gave  an  exemption 
from  all  the  rest  during  the  year  next  following  that 
of  its  service.7 

But  all  property  was  not  subject  to  the  service,  as 
we  learn  from  Demosthenes,*  who  tells  us  that  a 
person  was  exempt  if  ddwarof ,  or  unable  to  serve 
from  poverty ;  so  also  were  "  wards,  heiresses,  or 
phans,  cleruchi,  and  corporate  bodies."  Of  course, 
an  heiress  could  only  claim  exemption  while  un- 
married. Wards,  also,  were  free  from  all  liturgies 
during  their  minority,  and  for  a  year  after  their 
toKutaaia*  By  nXripovxoi  are  meant  colonists,  who, 
while  absent  by  the  command  of  the  state,  could 
not  perform  a  trierarchy.  The  ra  Koivuvua  admits 
of  doubt,  but  it  probably  means  the  property  of  joint 
tenants,  as  brothers  or  co-heirs,  which  had  not  yet 
been  apportioned  to  them,"  or  it  may  refer  to  mon- 
eys invested  in  partnership.  Moreover,  though  the 
proper  duration  of  a  trierarchy  was  a  year,  it  was 
legally  dissolved  if  the  general  furnished  no  pay  to 
the  soldiers,  or  if  the  ship  put  into  the  Pireus,  it 
being  then  impossible  to  keep  the  sailors  together." 

V.  On  the  legal  proceedings  connected  tcith  the  In- 
erarchy. — These  were  either  between  individual 
trierarchs,  or  between  trierarchs  and  the  state,  and 
therefore  in  the  form  of  a  Diadicasia.  They  gen- 
erally arose  in  consequence  of  a  trierarch  not  de- 
livering up  his  ship  and  her  rigging  in  proper  order, 
either  to  his  successor  or  to  the  state.  If  he  alleged 
that  the  loss  or  damage  of  either  happened  from  a 
storm,  he  was  said  OKtpj>aadai  Kara  xctp&*a  axoXu- 
Xtvai,  and  if  his  plea  were  substantiated,  liofev  b> 
rv  Suaonipfy  «.  r.  X.  Vessels  or  furniture  on 
which  a  trial  of  this  kind  had  been  held,  were  said  to 
be  diateitnaafieva. 

The  presidency  of  the  courts  which  tried  matters 
of  this  sort  was  vested  in  tbe  strategi,  and  some- 
times in  the  superintendents  of  the  dockyard,  in 
conjunction  with  the  aitoaroXelf.  The  senate  also 
appears  to  have  bad  a  judicial  power  in  these  mat- 
ters :  e.  g.,  we  meet  in  various  inscriptions  with 
the  phrase  olSe  tuv  rptripapxuv,  uv  tiinXuaev  7  /?ov- 


1.  (Dam.,  Da  Coron.  Trier.,  1*31,  14.)  —  *.  (Pollux,  Onom., 
riii.,  110.)  — I.  (ad  Dam.,  e.  Mid.,  SM.)  —  4.  (Urkunden,  4c, 
1OT.)  —  S.  (Dom.,  c.  Lent.)—  6.  (Da  Apoll.  herad.,  67.)  —  7 
(Dam.,  c.  Lapt.,  459  and  404.)  — 8.  (Da  Sjram.,  18*.  14.)  — 9 
(Lytiaa,  c.  Diorit.,  808.)— 10.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  riii..  184.)—  II 
(Dam.,  c  Poire!.,  1*09.) 
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kk  tup  T^ttf*.  Kckfc  *mr/xt*rc*  that  the  trier- 
OcJa*  «<  «V*  !!■•  M  aaas  had  retaned  the*  ahaps 
jwetaewiMa  that the state ijM  tow nfcil 
•ana  ilatas  Ia  pot  them  a  Uxwoc<h  repair  at  to  ra- 
ta X  them,  at  a  ««at  far  aa  ordinary  trmtmt  of 
•094  draehaur  hmootmaz  that  they  were  art  ic- 
1<k**H  from  Una  uafaibty  by  any  decree  of  a  eoart 
wf  jaattee.  aad  that  the  refraiidiag  waa  act  eaaapfcted, 
be  eoneetves  that «  nana*  have  been  eomptiet  (in 
a  Hear  aad  flagrant  ease;  for  the  senate  to  hare  ra- 
f  KMd  upon  then  the  penalty  of  twice  MOO  drach- 
ma:, the  technical  r/farase  for  which  waa  **  doaMtng 
the  trireme."1 

'I1i«  phrase  iifio'Myfyjtr  rpt^fm  taanrr  tnotuota, 
which  ocean  ia  inscriptions,  does  ant  apply  to  an 
sodertalung  for  giving  a  new  trireme,  but  merely 
tor  patting  one  ia  a  complete  state  of  repair. 

The  phrase  fauVctv  w'/olor'  to  by  an  informatioo 
against  a  vessel,  is  rued,  not  of  a  public  ship,  bat  of 
•  private  vessel,  engaged,  perhaps,  is  smuggling  or 
privateering. 

TRIKROPOIOI  {rpaipmouK).  (Vid.  Surs,  p. 
Ml.) 

•TRIGLA  {rpijU\  a  ash,  the  red  Surmullet,  or 
Mullu*  batbaliu,  L.  It  is  from  six  to  nine  inches 
long,  and  was  a  great  favourite  with  toe  ancient 
epicure*.* 

TR100N.    (V$d.  Pin.) 

TRIUX.     ( Kid.  Tsta,  p  956.) 

TKINIi'NDINUM.     ( Kid.  tivnmuM,  p.  668  ) 

TRIO  BOLON  (rpUAoKm),  or  TpulCoJiov  tyuaon- 
ui'ni,  was  the  fee  of  three  oboli  which  the  Athenian 
citizens  received  for  their  attendance  as  dicasts  in 
the  courts  of  trie  belica,  whence  it  is  also  called 
uioffof  iiKaoTuof,  or  to  tiKaoriHov.  This  pay  bad 
been  first  introduced  by  Pericles.4  It  ia  generally 
upposcd  fr«»n  Ariilophanet,'  who  makes  Slrepsia- 
de«  say  that  for  the  first  obolus  he  ever  received  as 
a  ilicast  he  bought  a  toy  for  his  son,  that  at  first 
tlio  /liKaoTut&v  was  only  one  obolus.  According  to 
the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,'  the  pay  was  subse- 
quently increased  to  two  oboli,  but  this  seems  to  be 
merely  an  erroneous  inference  from  the  passage  of 
In*  author.  Three  oboli,  or  the  TptMoXov,  occurs 
a*  early  as  B.C.  4»6  in  the  comedies  of  Aristopha- 
nos,  and  la  afterward  mentioned  frequently.'  Bockh* 
lias  inferred  from  these  passages  that  the  triobolon 
wns  introduced  by  Cleon  about  B.C.  431 ;  but  G. 
Hermann'  has  disputed  this  opinion,  at  least  so  far 
us  it  li  founded  upon  Aristophanes,  and  thinks  that 
the  pay  of  throe  oboli  for  the  dicasts  existed  before 
thni  lime.  However  this  may  be,  thus  much  is 
certnin,  that  the  pay  of  the  dicasts  waa  not  the 
•ami)  at  all  times,  although  it  is  improbable  that  it 
should  ever  have  been  two  oboli."  The  payment 
wns  made  after  every  assembly  of  a  court  of  helias- 
t«  by  tlio  coluoretoe"  in  the  following  manner.  Af- 
ter a  citlzon  had  been  appointed  by  lot  to  act  as 
Judgo  In  a  particular  court,  he  received,  on  entering 
the  court,  together  with  the  staff  (Jianr^pia  or  f>d&. 
dor),  a  tablet  or  ticket  (aiftioXov),  After  the  busi< 
nous  of  the  court  was  over,  the  dicast,  on  going  out, 
delivered  his  ticket  to  the  prytanes,  and  received 
his  lee  in  return."  Those  who  had  come  too  late 
had  no  claim  to  the  triobolon."  The  annual  amount 
of  these  feus  is  reckoned  by  Aristophanes"  at  160 


a  ssbb  what*  is  v-ary  aarh.  a 
only  he  appbed  as  the  asaa 


!     TKIFUCATIO.    ( rw.  Acna.  p.  IS  } 
.     TRIPOLIO:*  (tptxZu—*  a  pansL    - 
and  Anrrani  call  it  Tartar*,  which, 
said  by  Actaarias  to  be  the  root  af  the 
SareageJ  says  the  Arabians)  aad  thear  csoans 

tea  with  the  Tnmhmm.    He  m  doposed  iottenfc  * 
the  Pl*mU?t  tmrwfmm,  or  Leadwart. 
however,  holds  it  to  he  the  Sutiet  i 

1  short,  there  is  a  great  diteisity  of  e 

■  ing  it."* 

I      TRIPOS  (rptmarX  »  Tripod,  i.  *,  aary  i 

1  article  of  faiaitaie  supported  apoa  three  feet,  aasie 

t  especially 

l  I.  A  three-legged  table  (md.  Man*,  page  CSS  ) 
The  first  woodcut  at  p.  376  shows  soch  a  table  in 
use.  Its  three  supports  are  richly  and  tastefhGy 
ornamented.  Various  single  legs  (Irast  hisoji  «% 
wrought  in  the  same  style  oat  of  white  marble,  ted 
porphyry,  or  other  valuable  materials,  and  eoamnTmg 
of  a  lion's  head  or  some  similar  object  at  the  top, 
and  a  foot  of  the  same  animal  at  the  bottom,  muted 

1  by  intervening  foliage,  are  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,4  and  ia  other  collections  of  antiquities. 
Hie  tripod  used  at  entertainments  to  hold  the  Cs»- 
tss  (p.  319)  had  short  feet,  so  that  it  was  not  mach 
elevated.  These  tables  were  probably  sometimes 
made  to  move  upon  castors.' 

II.  A  pot  or  caldron  used  for  boiling  meat,  aad 
either  raised  upon  a  three-legged  stand  of  bronze, 
aa  is  represented  in  the  woodcut,  p.  678,  or  made 
with  its  three  feet  in  the  same  piece.  Such  a  uten- 
sil was  of  great  value,  and  was  sometimes  offered 
as  a  prize  in  the  public  games.4 

III.  A  bronae  ahar,  not  differing,  probably,  ia  its 
original  form,  from  the  tall  tripod  caldron  already 
described.  In  this  form,  but  with  additional  orna- 
ment, we  see  it  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which 
represents  a  tripod  found  at  Frejus.*  That  this 
was  intended  to  be  used  in  sacrifice  may  be  inferred 
from  the  bull's  bead,  with  a  fillet  tied  round  the 
horns,  which  we  see  at  the  top  of  each  leg. 


1.  ( tlrkmidan,  Ac, M8.)— 1.  (Dam.,  c.  Lacr.,  Ml.)— S.  (Aria- 
•ot.,  II.  A.,  li.,  IT,  Ac  —  .Elian,  ii.,41,  Ac  —  Adams,  Append., 
I.  ».)-4.  (Anatnt.,  Mil.,  li.,  t,  p.  67,  ad.  OAluing.— Plul.,  Par- 
tol.,  V.  -Plat.,  Uors.,  p.  414.)— 4.  (Nab.,  840.)— i.  (Ran.,  140.) 
—  7.  (ArietopV,  E>|uit.,  41,  S4J.—  Veep.,  J84,  844,  600.  —  Ran., 
1M0,  *o  )-S.  (Slaatan.,  i.,  p.  SSS.)  —  0.  <TW.  ad  Arialoph., 
Nub.,  p.  I,  Ac,  M  adit.)— 10.  ( Arutut.  ap.  Schol.  ad  Arialoph., 
Vaap  ,  (W9.  —  llaayt'll.,  a.  V.  Aictiirrirtir.  —  Suidat.  a.  V.  'HXliiff- 
rai'.l— II.  (Lurian,  Uia  aceumt.,  \i,  15.)— IS.  (Schol.  ad  Aria- 
Uiph.,  Pltit.,  9*7. — Suulaa,  a.  v.  B.»rrf;fMn. — Etymol.  Mag.,  a.  v. 
XiiifoXtv.  '-INillui,  Onmn.,  viit.,  10.)—  19.  (Ariitoph..  Vaap.. 
t«l.l-M.  (V»ap,  4»0,  Ao ,  with  Iha  auhul.) 
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All  the  most  ancient  representations  of  the  saen 
ficial  tripod  exhibit  it  of  the  same  general  shape, 
together  with  three  rings  at  the  top  to  serve  as 
handles  (ovara').  Since  it  has  this  form  on  all  the 
coins  and  other  ancient  remains  which  have  any 
reference  to  the  Delphic  oracle,  it  has  been  with 
sufficient  reason  6— eroded  that  the  tripod  from 
which  the  Pythian  priestess  gave  responses  was  of 


1.  (Bockh,  Slaateh.,  Ac,  i.,  p  *».  —  Mawr,  Att.  Pncw  p 
1*4,  Ac)— 1  (Dioaoor.,  it.,  lli  — Thaophr.,  H.  Pn  ix.,  J*.- 
Adama,  Append.,  a.  T.)— S.  (Cic.  «1  Fain.,  rii.,  tj>— 4.  (Caaba 
Ancient  Marble*,  i.,  3;  i.,  13;  iii..  38.) — 4.  (Horn..  11.,  mw. 
Xi.)  — «.  (uiii.,  M4,  70S,  703.)  —7.  (Span,  Mine  Trad.  Aat. 
p.  118.)-a  (Bom.,  n.,iTiii..  378  > 
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Ibis  kind.  Tk  a  right-hand  figoie  in  the  preceding 
woodcut  is  copied  from  one  published  by  K.  O. 
Mutter,*  founded  upon  numerous  ancient  authorities, 
and  designed  to  show  the  appearance  of  the  oracu- 
lar tripod  at  Delphi.  Besides  the  parts  already 
mentioned,  viz.,  the  three  legs,  the  three  handles, 
and  the  vessel  or  caldron,  it  shows  a  flat,  round 
plale,  called  JApor,  on  which  the  Pythia  seated  her- 
self in  order  to  give  responses,  and  on  which  lay  a 
laurel  leaf  at  other  times.  This  figure  also  shows 
the  position  of  the  Cortika,  which,  as  well  as  the 
caldron,  was  made  of  very  thin  bronze,  and  was 
supposed  to  increase  the  prophetic  sounds  which 
came  from  underneath  the  earth.* 

The  celebrity  of  this  tripod  produced  innumerable 
imitations  of  it,'  called  "  Delphic  tripods."*  They 
were  made  to  be  used  in  sacrifice,  and  still  more 
frequently  to  be  presented  to  the  treasury  both  in 
that  place  and  in  many  other  Greek  temples.*  {Vid. 
Donaeia.)  Tripods  were  chiefly  dedicated  to  Apol- 
lo' and  to  Bacchus.  Partly  in  allusion  to  the  fable 
of  the  rape  of  a  tripod  from  Apollo  by  Hercules, 
and  the  recovery  of  it  by  the  former,7  the  tripod  was 
one  of  his  usual  attributes,  and  therefore  occurs 
continually  on  coins  and  ancient  marbles  which 
have  a  relation  to  him.  Of  this  we  have  an  ex- 
ample in  the  bas-relief  engraved  on  p.  78,  which 
also  exhibits  two  more  of  bis  attributes,  the  lyre  and 
the  plectrum.  In  conformity  with  the  same  ideas, 
it  was  given  as  a  prize  to  the  conquerors  at  the 
Pythian  and  other  games,  which  were  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Apollo.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  theatre 
at  Athens  being  considered  sacred  to  Bacchus,  the 
successful  Choeaqos  received  a  bronze  tripod  as 
the  appropriate  prize.  The  choragic  monuments 
of  Thrasyllus  and  Lysicrates,  the  ornamental  frag- 
ments of  which  are  now  in  the  British  Musenm, 
were  erected  by  them  to  preserve  and  display  the 
tripods  awarded  to  them  on  such  occasions.  We 
fird,  also,  that  a  tripod  was  sometimes  consecrated 
to  the  Muses*  and  to  Hercules." 

A  tripod,  scarcely  less  remarkable  than  that  from 
which  the  Pythia  delivered  oracles,  and  consecrated 
to  Apollo  in  the  same  temple  at  Delphi,  was  that  made 
from  the  spoils  of  the  Persian  army  after  the  battle 
of  Plates.  It  consisted  of  a  golden  bowl,  supported 
by  a  three-headed  bronze  serpent."  The  golden 
bowl  having  been  removed,  the  bronze  serpent  was 
taken  to  Constantinople,  and  is  probably  the  one 
which  was  seen  there  by  Spon  and  Wheler  in  1076. 
The  first  figure  in  the  following  woodcut  is  copied 
from  Wheler's  engraving  of  it.'*  He  says  it  was 
about  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  high. 

The  use  of  bronze  tripods  as  altars  evidently 
arose,  in  a  great  degree,  from  their  suitableness  to 
be  removed  from  place  to  place.  We  have  an  ex- 
ample of  this  mode  of  employing  them  in  the  scene 
which  is  represented  in  the  woodcut,  on  p.  897. 
To  accommodate  them  as  much  as  possible  to  this 
purpose,  they  were  sometimes  made  to  fold  together 
into  a  small  compass  by  a  contrivance,  which  may 
be  understood  from  an  inspection  of  the  following 
woodcut.  The  right-hand  figure  represents  a  tripod 
in  the  British  Museum.  A  patera  or  a  plain  metal- 
lio  disk  was  laid  on  the  top  when  there  was  oc- 
casion to  offer  incense.  Many  of  these  movable 
folding  tripods  may  be  seen  in  museums,  proving 
how  common  they  were  among  the  Romans. 
Another  species  of  tripods  deserving  of  notice 


1.  (BOttifm't  Amslthen,  i.,  p.  119.)—*.  (Virr.,  Ma.,  hi.,  M.) 
— *•  (Diod.  Sic.  xri.,  ».)— 4.  (Athen.,  r„  p.  IW.)— 4.  (Athen., 
»i.,  p.  Ml,/. ;  til,  *—  Pnus.,  it.,  »,  4  l.)-«.  (Pmus,  iii..  18,  4 
».)— 7.  (P»us.,iii., »1,47.— Id.,x-,  11,44.)— 8.  (Herod., i.,  144.)— 
9.  (Ho..,  Op.  M  Dies,  CM.)— 10.  (Pius.,  I.,  7, 4  1.)— 1 1.  (Herod., 
is.,  81.-  Thucrd.,  i.,  I3S.—  Schol.  in  loc.— Pent.,  x.,  IS,  4  5.— 
Orl)iu»,  Top.  Const.,  ii.,  IS.  —  Buduri,  Imp.  Orient.,  t.  ■(.,  p. 
•14.)—  IS.  (Journey  into  Greece,  p.  183.) 


are  those  made  of  marble  or  hard  stone.  One  was 
discovered  in  the  villa  of  Hadrian,  five  feet  high, 
and  therefore  unsuitable  to  be  used  in  sacrifice.  It 
is  very  much  ornamented,  and  was  probably  in 
tended  merely  to  be  displayed  as  a  work  of  art ' 

TRIPU'DIUM.    ( Vid.  Adspiciom,  p.  130.) 

TRIRE-MIS.    (Vid.  Ships.) 

TRITAGONISTES  (rptrayiMumK).  (Vid.  i.ie 
teio,  p.  60S.) 

•TRITICUM  (xvp6().  Wheat.  "  Sprengel  re- 
marks, that  the  TYitiam  hybernum  and  attivum  are 
indicated  by  the  irvpor  x'lpooiropoi/uvot  koI  Tpipnivot 
of  Theophrastus,  dec.  It  is  the  wopAt  otravtor  of 
Dioscorides.  The  finest  kind  of  wheat  was  called 
aikiyviTtK  by  the  Greeks,  and  itligo  by  the  Romans ; 
the  second  sort  in  quality  was  called'  acpiSaXic  by 
the  Greeks,  and  similago  by  the  Romans ;  the  third 
sort  was  called  avyKopiarof  and  ovroTvpirjjf  by  the 
Greeks,  and  autopynu  by  the  Romans ;  the  last 
kind  was  called  ■xirvpia(."x 

TRITTUA  (Tpirrva).   ( Vid.  Sacwpiciom,  p.  846.) 

TRITTUS  (rpirnic).  (KuJ.  Tubus,  Gkbek,  p. 
1003.) 

TRIUMPHUS,  a  solemn  procession,  in  which  a 
victorious  general  entered  the  city  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  four  horses.  He  was  preceded  by  the 
captives  and  spoils  taken  in  war,  was  followed  by 
his  troops,  and  after  passing  in  state  along  the  Via 
Sacra,  ascended  the  Capitol  to  offer  sacrifice  in  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter. 

Such  displays  have  been  so  universal  among  all 
warlike  tribes  from  the  earliest  times,  and  are  so 
immediately  connected  with  some  of  the  strongest 
passions  of  the  human  heart,  that  it  would  be  as 
useless  as  it  is  impossible  to  trace  their  origin  his- 
torically. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  advert  to  the 
fancies  of  those  ancient  writers  who  refer  their  first 
institution  to  the  mythic  conquests  of  Bacchus  in 
the  East,'  nor  need  we  attach  much  importance  to 
the  connexion  between  triumpku*  and  #pia/i6ot,  ac- 
cording to  the  etymology  doubtingly  proposed  by 
Varro.*  Rejoicings  after  a  victory,  accompanied 
by  processions  of  the  soldiery  with  their  plunder, 
must  have  been  coeval  with  the  existence  of  the 
Romans  as  a  nation ;  and,  accordingly,  the  return 
of  Romulus  with  spolia  opima,  after  he  had  defeated 
the  Caninenses  and  slain  Aero  their  king,  is  de- 
scribed by  Dionysius*  with  all  the  attributes  of  a 
regular  triumph.  Plutarch*  admits  that  this  event 
was  the  origin  of  and  first  step  towards  the  triumph 
of  after-times,  but  censure*  Dionysius  for  the  state- 


1.  (Csjrlns,  Recneil,  t.  ii..  pi.  !i.)—%.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  T.) 
—  S.  (Diod.  Sic,  it.,  4.  —  Plin.,  H.  N„  rii.,  57.)  —  4.  (Do  Line; 
Let.,  ri  ,  68,  ed.  Muller )— i.  (ii.  S4  —Compere  Prop  jr.,  I,  SS  > 
-«.  (Bom.,  It.) 
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ment  that  Romulus  made  his  entrance  in  a  quadriga, 
which  he  considers  disproved  by  the  fact  that  all 
the  triumphal  (rpoirato^ipovf)  statues  of  that  king, 
as  seen  in  his  day,  represented  him  on  foot.  He 
adds,  that  Tarquinius  Priscus,  according  to  some, 
or  Poplicola  according  to  others,  first  triumphed  in 
a  chariot ;  and  in  corroboration  of  this,  we  find  that 
the  first  triumph  recorded  by  Livy1  is  that  over  the 
Sabines  by  Tarquinius,  who,  according  to  Verrius,* 
wore  upon  this  occasion  a  robe  of  cloth  or  gold. 
Whatever  conclusion  we  may  form  upon  these 
points,  it  is  certain  that,  from  the  first  dawn  of  au- 
thentic history  down  to  the  extinction  of  liberty,  a 
regular  triumph  (juttut  triumphiu)  was  recognised 
as  the  summit  of  military  glory,  and  was  the  cher- 
ished object  of  ambition  to  every  Roman  general. 
A  triumph  might  be  granted  for  successful  achieve- 
ments either  by  land  or  sea,  but  the  latter  were 
comparatively  so  rare  that  we  shall  for  the  present 
defer  the  consideration  of  the  naval  triumph. 

After  any  decisive  battle  had  been  won,  or  a 
province  subdued  by  a  series  of  successful  opera- 
tions, the  imperator  forwarded  to  the  senate  a 
laurel- wreathed  despatch  (Ultra  laureate?),  contain- 
ing an  account  of  his  exploits.  If  the  intelligence 
proved  satisfactory,  the  senate  decreed  a  public 
thanksgiving.  ( Vti.  Supplicatio.)  This  supplica- 
tion was  so  frequently  the  forerunner  of  a  triumph, 
that  Cato  thinks  it  necessary  to  remind  Cicero  that 
it  was  not  invariably  so.'  After  the  war  was  con- 
cluded, the  general,  with  his  army,  repaired  to  Rome, 
or  ordered  his  army  to  meet  him  there  on  a  given 
day,  but  did  not  enter  the  city.  A  meeting  of  the 
senate  was  held  without  the  walls,  usually  in  the 
Temple  of  Bellona*  or  Apollo,'  that  he  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  urging  his  pretensions  in  person, 
and  these  we/e  then  scrutinized  and  discussed  with 
the  most  jealous  care.  The  following  rules  and  re- 
strictions were,  for  the  most  part,  rigidly  enforced, 
although  the  senate  assumed  the  discretionary  pow- 
er of  relaxing  them  in  special  cases. 

1.  That  no  one  could  be  permitted  to  triumph 
unless  he  had  held  the  office  of  dictator,  of  consul, 
or  of  praetor."  Hence  a  triumph  was  not  allowed 
to  P.  Scipio  after  he  had  expelled  the  Carthaginians 
from  Spain,  because  he  had  commanded  in  that 
province  "tine  ullo  magittratu."*  The  honours 
granted  to  Pompey,  who  triumphed  in  his  34th  year 
(B.C.  81),  before  be  had  held  any  of  the  great  offices 
of  state,  and  again  ten  years  afterward,  while  still 
a  simple  eques,  were  altogether  unprecedented.' 

S.  That  the  magistrate  should  have  been  actually 
in  office  both  when  the  victory  was  gained  and  when 
the  triumph  was  to  be  celebrated.  This  regulation 
was  insisted  upon  only  during  the  earlier  ages  of 
the  commonwealth.  Its  violation  commenced  with 
Q.  Publilius  Philo,  the  first  person  to  whom  the  sen- 
ate ever  granted  a  "  prorogatio  imperii"  after  the 
termination  of  a  magistracy,"  and  thenceforward 
proconsuls  and  proprietors  were  permitted  to  tri- 
umph without  question,11  although  for  a  considera- 
ble time  the  event  was  of  rare  occurrence.  It  was 
long  held,  however,  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
"prorogatio  imperii"  to  follow  immediately  upon 
the  termination  of  the  magistracy,  for  a  triumph 
was  refused  to  L.  Lentulus,  who  succeeded  P.  Scipio 
in  Spain,  on  the  ground  that,  although  he  had  been 
formerly  praetor,  his  imperium  had  not  been  con- 
tinued uninterruptedly  from  the  period  when  the 


1.  (i.,38.  —  Compere  Flur,  i,  5.—  Entrap,  i, «.)—*.  (Him., 
H.  N,  xxxiii,  1».>— S.  (Zona?.,  vii,  »1.  —  LiT,  xhri,  1.— Plin, 
H.  N,xr,  40.)  — 4.  (Cic.  ad  Fun.,  it.,  S.)— 5.  (Lit.,  uri.,  SI. 
—  Id.,  xxxri,  38.)  —  8.  (Lit.,  ixxix,  4.)  —  7.  (Lit.,  xxriii..  38 ; 
nxi.,»0.)  —  8.  (Val.  Mm.,  ii,  8.  t  9.— LiT,  L  <!.)—».  (Li»., 
Epit.,  8».— Cic,  Pro  Leg.  Man.,  21  .—Veil.  Palerc.,  it.,  SO  —Val. 
Mai.,  Tiii.,  IS,  *  8.  —  Plut,  Pump.,  13, 23.—  Dion  Cut.,  mvi  , 
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command  expired,  but  had  been  renewed  -«*»« 
ordintm"  after  a  lapse  of  some  years.1  But  towards 
the  close  of  the  Republic  this  principle  was  entirely 
abandoned.  Consuls  and  praetors  seldom  quitted 
the  city  until  their  term  of  office  had  ceased ,  and 
when,  at  any  subsequent  period,  they  entered  upoe 
the  government  of  a  province,  either  in  regular  rota- 
tion or  "extra  ortUnem,"  they  enjoyed  the  full 
status,  and  all  the  privileges  of  proconsuls  and  pro- 
praetors. The  position  of  Pompey  when  sent  against 
the  pirates,  and  afterward  against  Mithradates,  and 
of  Cicero  when  he  went  to  Cilicia,  will  be  sufficient 
to  illustrate  this,  without  multiplying  examples. 

3.  That  the  war  should  have  been  prosecuted  or 
the  battle  fought  under  the  auspices,  and  in  the 
province,  and  with  the  troops,  of  the  general  seeking 
the  triumph ;'  and  hence  the  triumph  of  the  praelit 
Furius*  was  considered  irregular  and  imperfei-t 
Thus,  if  a  victory  was  gained  by  the  legatus  ol  a 
general  who  was  absent  from  the  army,  the  honour 
of  it  did  not  belong  to  the  former,  but  to  the  latter, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  the  auspices. 

4.  That  at  least  6000  of  the  enemy  should  have 
been  slain  in  a  single  battle ;'  that  the  advantage 
should  have  been  positive,  and  not  merely  a  com- 
pensation for  some  previous  disaster ;'  and  that  the 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  Romans  should  have  been 
small  compared  with  that  of  their  adversaries.*  By 
a  law  of  the  tribunes  L.  Marius  and  M.  Cato,  penal- 
ties were  imposed  upon  all  imperatores  who  should 
be  found  guilty  of  having  made  false  returns  to  the 
senate,  and  it  was  ordained  that,  so  soon  as  they 
returned  to  the  city,  they  should  be  required  to  at- 
test the  correctness  of  such  documents  upon  oath 
before  the  city  quaestor.*  It  is  clear  that  these 
provisions  could  never  have  existed  during  the  pet- 
ty contests  with  which  Rome  was  fully  occupied 
for  some  centuries ;  and  even  when  wars  were 
waged  upon  the  most  extensive  scale,  we  find  many 
instances  of  triumphs  granted  for  general  results, 
without  reference  to  the  numbers  slain  in  any  one 
engagement.1 

5.  That  the  war  should  have  been  a  legitimate 
contest  against  public  foes  (juttu  hoetilibtuque  bd- 
/*>*),  and  not  a  civil  contest.  Hence  Catulus  cele- 
brated no  triumph  over  Lepidus,  nor  Antonius  over 
Catiline,  nor  Cinna  and  Marius  over  their  antago- 
nists of  the  Sullan  party,  nor  Caesar  after  Pnarsaua ; 
and  when  he  did  subsequently  triumph  after  his 
victory  over  the  sons  of  Pompey,  it  caused  univer- 
sal disgust.    Hence  the  line  in  Lucan  :" 

"  Bella,  geri  placuit  nuilos  kabitura  triunpho*  "" 
(Vid.  Ovatio.) 

0.  That  the  dominion  of  the  state  should  have 
been  extended,  and  not  merely  something  previously 
lost  regained.  Hence  Fulvius,  who  won  back  Ca- 
pua after  its  •  revolt  to  Hannibal,  did  not  receive 
a  triumph."  The  absolute  acquisition  of  territory 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  essential1' 

7.  That  the  war  should  have  been  brought  to  a 
conclusion,  and  the  province  reduced  to  a  state  of 
peace,  so  as  to  permit  of  the  army  being  withdrawn, 
the  presence  of  the  victorious  soldiers  being  con- 
sidered indispensable  in  a  triumph.  In  consequence 
of  this  condition  not  being  fulfilled,  an  ovation  only 
was  granted  to  Maroellus  after  the  capture  of  Syra 
cuse,1*  and  to  L.  Manlius  upon  his  return  from 
Spain.1'    We  find  an  exceptiou  in  Liv.,  xxxi.,  48, 
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xliii,  4*.  —  Plot,  Ca»,  M.)  — IS.  (Val.  Max,  1.  c-  Compare 
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4S,  nut  this  and  similar  cases  must  be  regarded  as 
examples  of  peculiar  favour.' 

The  senate  claimed  the  exclusive  right  of  delib- 
erating upon  all  these  points,  and  giving  or  with- 
holding the  honour  sought,'  and  they,  for  the  most 
part,  exercised  the  privilege  without  question,  except 
in  times  of  great  political  excitement.  The  sover- 
( ignty  of  the  people,  however,  in  this  matter,  was- 
asserted  at  a  very  early  date,  and  a  triumph  is  said 
to  have  been  voted  by  the  tribes  to  Valerius  and 
Horatius,  the  consuls  of  B.C.  446,  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  resolution  of  the  fathers,'  and  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner  to  C.  Marcius  Rntilus,  the  first  plebeian 
dictator,*  while  L.  Postumius  Megellus,  consul  B.C. 
394,  celebrated  a  triumph  although  resisted  by  the 
senate  and  seven  out  of  the  ten  tribunes.*  Nay, 
more,  we  «ead  of  a  certain  Appius  Claudius,  consul 
B.C.  143,  who,  having  persisted  in  celebrating  a 
triumph  in  defiance  of  both  the  senate  and  people, 
was  accompanied  by  his  daughter  (or  sister)  Clau- 
dia, a  vestal  virgin,  and  by  her  interposition  saved 
from  being  dragged  from  his  chariot  by  a  tribune.' 
A  disappointed  general,  however,  seldom  ventured 
to  resort  to  such  violent  measures,  but  satisfied 
himself  with  going  through  the  forms  on  the  Alban 
Mount,  a  practice  first  introduced  by  C.  Papirius 
Maso,  and  thus  noticed  in  the  Capitoline  Fasti :  C. 
Papieiits  Maso  cos.  de  Coeseis  primus  in  monte 
Albano  III.  Noras  Mast.  ah.  DXXII.'  His  exam- 
ple was  followed  by  Marcellus,*  by  Q.  Minucius,* 
and  by  many  others ;  so  that  Livy,"  after  mention- 
ing that  the  senate  had  refused  a  triumph  to  Cice- 
reius  (pretor  B.C.  173),  adds,  "in  monte  Albano, 
quod  jam  in  morem  vencrat,  triumphant."*1 

If  the  senate  gave  their  consent,  they  at  the  same 
time  voted  a  sum  of  money  towards  defraying  the 
necessary  expenses,1'  and  one  of  the  tribunes  "  a 
auctoritate  tenatut"  applied  for  a  plebiscitum  to  per- 
mit the  imperator  to  retain  his  imperium  on  the  day 
when  he  entered  the  city."  This  last  form  could 
not  bs  dispensed  with  either  in  an  ovation  or  a 
triumph,  because  the  imperium  conferred  by  the 
comitia  curiata  did  not  include  the  city  itself;  and 
when  a  general  bad  once  gone  forth  "paludatut," 
his  military  power  ceased  as  soon  as  he  re-entered 
the  gates,  unless  the  general  law  had  been  previous- 
ly suspended  by  a  special  enactment ;  and  in  this 
manner  the  resolution  of  the  senate  was,  as  it  were, 
ratified  by  the  plebs.  ( Vid.  Impexiom  ,  Palddamen- 
tok.)  For  this  reason,  no  one  desiring  a  triumph 
ever  entered  the  city  until  the  question  was  deci- 
ded, since  by  so  doing  he  would  ipso  facto  have 
forfeited  all  claim.  We  have  a  remarkable  example 
of  this  in  the  case  of  Cicero,  who,  after  his  return 
from  Cilicia,  lingered  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome  day 
after  day,  and  dragged  about  bis  lictors  from  one 
place  to  another,  without  entering  the  city,  in  the 
Tain  hope  of  a  triumph. 

Such  were  the  preliminaries,  and  it  only  now  re- 
mains to  describe  the  order  of  the  procession.  This, 
in  ancient  days,  was  sufficiently  simple.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  enemy  and  the  other  prisoners  were  led 
along  in  advance  of  the  general's  chariot ;  the  mili- 
tary standards  were  carried  before  the  troops,  who 
followed  laden  with  plunder ;  banquets  were  spread 
in  front  of  every  door,  and  the  populace  brought  up 
the  rear  in  a  joyous  band,'  filled  with  good  cheer, 
chanting  soi  gs  of  victory,  jeering  and  bantering  as 
they  went  abug  with  the  pleasantries  customary  on 
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such  occasions.1  But  in  later  times  these  pageants 
were  marshalled  with  extraordinary  pomp  and 
splendour,  and  presented  a  most  gorgeous  spectacle. 
Minute  details  would  necessarily  be  different  ao 
cording  to  circumstances,  but  the  general  arrange- 
ments were  as  follow.  When  the  day  appointed 
had  arrived,  the  whole  population  poured  forth  from 
their  abodes  in  holyday  attire ;  some  stationed  them 
selves  on  the  steps  of  the  public  buildings  in  the 
Forum  and  along  the  Via  Sacra,  while  others  mount- 
ed scaffoldings  erected  for  the  purpose  of  command- 
ing a  view  of  the  show.  The  temples  were  all 
thrown  open,  garlands  of  flowers  decorated  every 
shrine  and  image,  and  incense  smoked  on  every 
altar.*  Meanwhile  the  imperator  called  an  assem- 
bly of  his  soldiers,  delivered  an  oration  commending 
their  valour,  and  concluded  by  distributing  rewards 
to  the  most  distinguished,  and  a  sum  of  money  to 
each  individual,  the  amount  depending  on  the  value 
of  the  spoils.  He  then  ascended  his  triumphal  car 
and  advanced  to  the  Porta  Triumphalis  (where  this 
gate  was  is  a  question  which  we  cannot  here  dis- 
cuss'), where  he  was  met  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
senate,  headed  by  the  magistrates.  Tho  procession 
then  defiled  in  the  following  order : 

1.  The  senate,  headed  by  the  magistrates.4  t. 
A  body  of  trumpeters.  3.  A  train  of  carriages  and 
frames'  laden  with  spoils,  those  articles  which  were 
especially  remarkable  either  on  account  of  their 
beauty  or  rarity  being  disposed  in' such  a  manner  as 
to  be  seen  distinctly  by  the  crowd.'  Boards  were 
borne  aloft  on  fercula,  on  which  were  painted,  in 
large  letters,  the  names  of  vanquished  nations  and 
countries^  Here,  too,  models  were  exhibited,  in 
ivory  and  wood,'  of  the  cities  and  forts  captured,* 
and  pictures  of  the  mountains,  rivers,  and  other 
great  natural  features  of  the  subjugated  region, 
with  appropriate  inscriptions.  Gold  and  silver  in 
coin  or  bullion,  arms,  weapons,  and  horse-furniture 
of  every  description,  statues,  pictures,  vases,  and 
other  works  of  art,  precious  stones,  elaborately- 
wrought  and  richly-embroidered  stuffs,  and  every 
object  which  could  be  regarded  as  valuable  or  cu- 
rious. 4.  A  body  of  flute-players.  6.  The  white 
bulls  or  oxen  destined  for  sacrifice,  with  gilded 
horns,  decorated  with  infills  and  serta,  attended  by 
the  slaughtering  priests  with  their  implements,  and 
followed  by  the  Camilli  bearing  in  their  hands  pate 
ne  and  other  holy  vessels  and  instruments.  6.  El- 
ephants, or  any  other  strange  animals,  natives  of 
the  conquered  districts.  7.  The  arms  and  insignia 
of  the  leaders  of  the  foe.  8.  The  leaders  them- 
selves, and  such  of  their  kindred  as  had  been  taken 
prisoners,  followed  by  the  whole  band  of  inferior 
captives  in  fetters.  9.  The  corons  and  other  trib- 
utes of  respect  and  gratitude  bestowed  on  the  im- 
perator by  allied  kings  and  states.  10.  The  lictors 
of  the  imperator  in  single  file,  their  fasces  wreathed 
with  laurel.'  11.  The  imperator  himself,  in  a  circu 
lax  chariot  of  a  peculiar  form,"  drawn  by  four  hor- 
ses, which  were  sometimes,  though  rarely,  white." 
The  circular  form  of  the  chariot  is  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing cut,  copied  from  a  marble  formerly  in  tho 
possession  of  the  Duke  d'Alcala  at  Seville,"  and  also 
in  the  next  following  cut,  which  represents  the  re- 
verse of  one  of  the  coins  of  the  Antonines.  He  was 
attired  in  a  gold-embroidered  rpbe  {toga  pieta)  and 
flowered  tunic  (tunica  palnata);  he  bore  in  bis  tight 
hand  a  laurel  bough,"  and  in  his  left  a  sceptre  ;**  his 
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brows  were  encircled  with  a  wreath  of  Delphic 
laurel,1  in  addition  to  which,  in  ancient  times,  his 
body  was  painted  bright  red.*  He  was  accompa- 
nied in  his  chariot  by  his  children  of  tender  years,* 


and  sometimes  by  very  dear  or  highly-honoured 
friends,4  while  behind  him  stood  a  public  slave  hold- 
ing over  his  head  a  golden  Etruscan  crown  orna- 
mented with  ■jewels.'  The  presence  of  a  slave  in 
such  a  place,  at  such  a  time,  seems  to  have  been 
intended  to  avert  "  invidia"  and  the  influence  of  the 
evil  eye,  and  for  the  same  purpose  a  fascinnm,  a 
little  bell,  and  a  scourge  were  attached  to  the  vehi- 
cle.* Tertullian'  tells  us  that  the  slave  ever  and 
anon  whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  imperator  the 
warning  words  "  Retpiee  pott  tt,  homintm  memento 
It,"  and  his  statement  is  copied  by  Zonaras,*  but  is 
not  confirmed  by  any  earlier  writer.  Isidores,1 
misunderstanding  Pliny,"  imagines  that  the  slave  in 
question  was  a  common  executioner.  13.  Behind 
the  cLariot,  or  on  the  horses  which  drew  it,"  rode 
the  grown-up  sons  of  the  imperator,  together  with 
the  legati,  thetribuni,"and  theequites,  all  on  horse- 
back. 13.  The  rear  was  brought  up  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  infantry  in  marching  order,  their  spears 
adorned  with  laurel,"  some  shouting  I<>  Triumphe,14 
and  singing  hymns  to  the  gods,  while  others  pro- 
claimed the  praises  of  their  leader,  or  indulged  in 
keen  sarcasms  and  coarse  ribaldry  at  his  expense, 
for  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  speech  was  granted 
and  exercised." 

The  arrangement  of  the  procession,  as  given 
above,  is  taken,  with  some  changes,  from  the  trea- 
tise of  Onuphnus  Panvinius,  De  Trinmpho,  in  the  9th 
volume  of  the  Thesaurus  of  Grtevius.  The  differ- 
ent particulars  are  all  collected  from  the  accounts 
transmitted  to  us  of  the  most  celebrated  triumphs, 
such  as  that  of  Pompey  in  Appian,"  of  Paulus 
(Emilius  in  Plutarch"  and  in  Livy,"  of  Vespasian 
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and  Titus  in  Josepbus,1  and  of  Camillas  in  Zona- 
ras,' together  with  the  remarks  of  Dionysus,'  Ser- 
vios,4  and  Juvenal.' 

Just  as  the  pomp  was  ascending  the  Capitoline 
Hill,  some  of  the  hostile  chiefs  were  led  aside  into 
the  adjoining  prison  and  put  to  death,  a  custom  so 
barbarous  that  we  could  scarcely  believe  that  it  ex- 
isted in  a  civilised  age  were  it  not  attested  by  the 
most  unquestionable  evidence.'  Pompey,  indeed, 
refrained  from  perpetrating  this  atrocity  in  his  third 
triumph,1  and  Aurelian,  on  like  occasion,  spared 
Zenobia,  but  these  are  quoted  as  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule.  When  it  was  announced  that  these 
murders  had  been  completed,*  the  victims  were 
then  sacrificed,  an  offering  from  the  spoils  was  pre- 
sented to  Jupiter,  the  laurel  wreath  was  deposited 
in  the  lap  of  the  god,*  the  imperator  wasjentertain- 
ed  at  a  public  feast  along  with  his  friends  in  the 
temple,  and  returned  borne  in  the  evening  preceded 
by  torches  and  pipes,  and  escorted  by  a  crowd  of 
citizens."  Plutarch"  and  Valerius  Maximus1*  say 
that  it  was  the  practice  to  invite  the  consols  to  this 
banquet,  and  then  to  send  a  message  requesting 
them  not  to  come,  in  order,  doubtless,  that  the  im- 
perator might  be  the  most  distinguished  person  in 
the  company. 

The  whole  of  the  proceedings,  generally  speak- 
ing, were  brought  to  a  close  in  one  day ;  but  when 
the  quantity  of  plunder  was  very  great,  and  the 
troops  very  numerous,  a  longer  period  was  required 
for  the  exhibition,  and  thus  the  triumph  of  Flaminius 
continued  for  three  days  in  succession." 

But  the  glories  of  the  imperator  did  not  end  with 
the  show,  nor  even  with  his  life.  It  was  custom- 
ary (we  know  not  if  the  practice  was  invariable)  ta 
provide  him,  at  the  public  expense,  with  a  site  for 
a  house,  such  mansions  being  styled  trrumpkalei 
dotmu.1*  After  death,  his  kindred  were  permitted 
to  deposits  his  ashes  within  the  walls  (such,  at  least, 
is  the  explanation  given  to  the  words  of  Plutarch"), 
and  laurel-wreathed  statues,  standing  erect  in  tri- 
umphal cars,  displayed  in  the  vestibulum  of  the 
family  mansion,  transmitted  his  fame  to  posterity. 

A  Teidhphd*  Nayalib  appears  to  have  differed 
in  no  respect  from  an  ordinary  triumph,  except  that 
it  must  have  been  upon  a  smaller  scale,  and  would 
be  characterized  by  the  exhibition  of  beaks  of  ships 
and  other  nautical  trophies.  The  earliest  upon 
record  was  granted  to  C.  Duillius,  who  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  supremacy  of  Rome  by  sea  in  the 
first  Punic  war ;"  and  so  elated  was  he  by  his  suc- 
cess, that  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  whenever  he 
returned  home  at  night  from  supper,  he  caused 
flutes  to  sound  and  torches  to  be  borne  before  him.1' 
A  second  naval  triumph  was  celebrated  by  Lutatius 
Catulus  for  his  victory  off  the  Insula:  jEgates,  B.C. 
241  ;"  a  third  by  Q.  Fabius  Labeo,  B.C.  189,  over 
the  Cretans ;"  and  a  fourth  by  C.  Octavius  over 
King  Perseus,**  without  captives  and  without  spoils. 

Tridhphds  Castrxnsis  was  a  procession  of  the 
soldiers  through  the  camp  in  honour  of  a  tribunu*. 
or  some  officer  inferior  to  the  general,  who  had  per- 
formed a  brilliant  exploit.*1 

After  the  extinction  of  freedom,  the  emperor  beir  g 
considered  as  the  commander-in-chief  (if  all  tie 
armies  of  the  state,  every  military  achievement  was 
understood  to  be  performed  under  his  auspices,  and 

I.  (B.  J., Tii.,  »,»«,*,  ••)— 3.  (tH.,  xl.)— 3.  (ii.,  34  j  t.,  47.) 
—4.  (ad  Viry.,  JEn.,  iT.,  443.)— S.  (Sot.,  x.,  38-45.)— «.  (Ciaia 
Von.,  II.,  t.,  30.— Lit.,  ixri.,  IS.— Joseph.,  Tii.,  14.)— 7.  (Ap- 
pian,  Boll.  Mitbrid.,  117.)— 8.  (Juoeph.,  1.  c>— 9.  (Sonne.,  Coa 
•ol.  ad  BoIt.,  10.  — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xt.,  40.-  Plin.,  Purr.,  8.- 
Stal.,  StIt.,  it.,  1,  41.)— 10.  (Flor.,  ii.,  I.)— II.  «J.  K.,  77.)- 
1*.  (ii.,8,,8.>— IS.  (Lit., mix., S3.— Plant.,  jEmil.  Paoll.,  S3.) 
—14.  (Plin.,H.  R.,xxxri.,  34,48.)— 15.  (Q.  R.,  78.)— 18.  (LiT, 
Epit.xTii.— Part.  Capit.)— 17.  (Flor.,ii,  I.— Cic,  Cat.  Maj.,  IS  ) 
—18.  (Val.Max.,ii.,8,3.— Faat  Capit.)— 19.  (LiT.,  uxnLOOj 
—30.  (LiT.,  xIt.,  43.)— 31.  (LiT.,  Tii.,  38.) 
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uence,  according  to  the  forma  of  even  the  ancient 
constitution,  he  alone  had  a  legitimate  claim  to  a 
triumph.  This  principle  was  soon  fully  recognised 
and  acted  upon ;  for,  although  Antonius  had  granted 
triumphs  to  his  legati,1  and  his  example  had  been 
freely  followed  by  Augustus*  in  the  early  part  of  his 
career,  yet  after  the  year  B.C.  14*  he  entirely  dis- 
continued the  practice,  and  from  that  time  forward 
triumphs  were  raiely,  if  ever,  conceded  to  any  ex- 
cept members  of  the  imperial  family.  But  to  com- 
pensate in  some  degree  for  what  was  then  taken 
away,  the  custom  was  introduced  of  bestowing  what 
was  termed  TriumpkaUa  Ornaments,  that  is,  permis- 
sion to  receive  the  titles  bestowed  upon,  and  to  ap- 
pear in  public  with  the  robes  worn  by  the  impera- 
tores  of  the  commonwealth  when  they  triumphed, 
and  to  bequeath  to  their  descendants  triumphal 
statues.  These  triunpkalut  ornaments  are  said  to 
have  been  first  bestowed  upon  Agrippa4  or  upon 
Tiberius,*  and  ever  after  were  a  common  mark  of 
the  favour  of  the  prince.* 

The  last  triumph  ever  celebrated  was  that  of 
Belisarius,  who  entered  Constantinople  in  a  quad- 
riga, according  to  the  fashion  of  the  olden  time, 
after  the  recovery  of  Africa  from  the  Vandals.  The 
total  number  of  triumphs  upon  record  down  to  this 
period,  has  been  calculated  as  amounting  to  350. 
Orosiua7  reckons  320  from  Romulus  to  Vespasian, 
and  Pitiscus*  estimates  the  number  from  Vespa- 
sian to  Belisarius  at  30. 

TRIUMVIRI  or  TRESVIRI  were  either  ordi- 
nary magistrates  or  officers,  or  else  extraordinary 
commissioners,  who  were  frequently  appointed  at 
Rome  to  execute  any  public  office.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  most  important  of  both  classes,  ar- 
ranged in  alphabetical  order. 

Triumviri  Agbo Dividdmdo.  (Vid.  Triumviri  Co- 

LONLS  DBDDCKNDiC.) 

Teicmviri  Capitals';  were  regular  magistrates, 
first  appointed  about  B.C.  892.'  The  institution 
of  their  office  is  said  to  have  been  proposed  by  L. 
Papirius,  whom  Festns"  calls  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
but  whom  Niebuhr"  supposes  to  be  L.  Papirius 
Cursor,  who  was  pretor  in  B.C.  292.  They  were 
elected  by  the  people,  the  comitia  being  held  by  the 
pretor."  They  succeeded  to  many  of  the  functions 
of  the  qusstores  parricidii."  ( Vid.  Qojcito*,  p. 
828.)  It  was  their  duty  to  inquire  into  all  capital 
crimes,  and  to  receive  informations  respecting 
such,"  and,  consequently,  they  apprehended  and 
committed  to  prison  all  criminals  whom  they  de- 
tected.1* In  conjunction  with  the  sdiles,  they  had 
to  preserve  the  public  peace,  to  prevent  all  unlaw- 
ful assemblies,  <fcc."  They  enforced  the  payment 
of  fines  due  to  the  state."  They  bad  the  care  of 
public  prisons,  and  carried  into  effect  the  sentence 
o«  the  law  upon  criminals."  In  these  points  they 
resembled  the  magistracy  of  the  Eleven  at  Athena. 
( Vid.  Eirn,  The.)  They  had  the  power  of  inflict- 
ing summary  punishment  upon  slaves  and  persons 
of  lower  rank :  their  court  appears  to  have  been 
near  the  Meenian  column."  Niebuhr,*0  who  is  fol- 
lowed by  Arnold,"  supposes  that  they  might  inflict 
summary  punishment  on  tdl  offenders  against  the 
public  peace  who  might  be  taken  in  the  fact ;  but 


1.  (Dion  Cam,  xlil.,  «.)— S.  (Snet.,  OcUt,  38.— Dion  Can., 
Ut,  11,  1S.H-3.  (Dion  Cam,  Ht,  14.)  —  4.  (Dion  Cam,  1.  o.)— 
5.  (Sent,  Octar,  ».)—«.  (Tacit,  Ann,  i,  71.—  Id.  in,  ii.,  o*>- 
U.  ib.,  iii.,  7S,  *e^~  Id.,  Hint,  i,  79.— iJ.  in,  ii.,  78,  Ac.)  —  7. 
(Tii,  ».)— a  (Lax.  Aatiq,«.  t.  Triumphal.)— ».  (Lit.,  Erit,  11. 
—Dif.l,  tit.  *,«.«,,».)— 10.  (•.  t.  Sacramentum.)— 11.  (Ram. 
Geecfc,  iii,  p.  480.)—  1*.  (Featne,  La.)— IS.  (Varro,  Ling.  Lat, 
v,  81,  ed.  Mailer.)—  M.  (Vans,  L  cv— Final,  Aain,  i,  t,  J.— Id, 
AnL,  iii.,  S,  S.— Cie,  Pro  Claent,  IS.)— 14.  (Lii,  xxxix,  17.— 
Vnl.Mu,Ti,l,10.— Cic-Le.)— K.  (Ut,xxt,1;  xxxix,  14.) 

-17.  (Feet,  1.  c.)  —18.  (LiT,  ixxii,  S6.  —  V«l.  Max,  v,  4, 1 7. 

•Id.,  Tiii,  4,  , t.  —  Sail.,  Cat,  54.  —  Tacit.,  Ann,  T,  ».)  —19. 
(Fob,  I. e.  — Gell,  iii,  S.— Plant.,  Amphit,  i,  1,  S.— Ck,  Pro 
Clnort    IS.)— SO.  (I.  c.h- »1.  (IlUt.  of  Rome,  ii,  p.  S8»J 


the  passage  of  Festus,  which  Niebuhr  quotes,  doe* 
not  prove  this,  and  it  is  improbable  that  they  shoulo 
have  had  power  given  them  of  inflicting  summary 
punishment  upon  a  Roman  citizen,  especially  since 
we  have  no  instances  recorded  of  their  exercising 
such  a  power.1 

.  Tbiomvibi  Colonic  Deducknimi  were  persons 
appointed  to  superintend  the  formation  of  a  colony. 
They  are  spoken  of  under  Colonia,  p.  280.    Since 
they  had,  besides,  to  superintend  the  distribution  of 
the  land  to  the  eolonists,  we  find  them  also  called 
Triumviri  Colonia  Deductnda  Agroque  Dividundo,* 
and  sometimes  simply  Triumviri  Agro  Dando.' 
Tbiumviu  Epulones.     (Vid.  Epulones.) 
Teiumtiri  Eqdttum  Turmai  Reooonoscrndi,  or 
LiQiNDis  Eqoitom  Decubiu,  were  magistrates  first 
appointed  by  Augustus  to  revise  the  lists  of  the 
Equites,  and  to  admit  persons  into  the  order.   This 
was  formerly  part  of  the  duties  of  the  censors.* 
Triumviri  Mensarii.    (Vid.  Mensarii.) 
Triumviri  Monstales.    (  Vid.  Moneta. j 
Triumviri  Noctusni  were  magistrates  elecu-a 
annually,  whose  chief  duty  it  was  to  prevent  fires 
by  night,  and  for  this  purpose  they  had  to  go  round 
the  city  during  the  night  (vigilia*  circumirt).    If 
they  neglected  their  duty,  they  appear  to  have  been 
accused  before  the  people  by  the  tribunes  of  the 
plebs.*    The  time  at  which  this  office  was  insti 
luted  is  unknown,  but  it  must  have  been  previously 
to  the  year  B.C.  304.'    Augustus  transferred  their 
duties  to  the  prsfectus  vigilum.7    (Vid.  Prmtkc- 
tus  Vigilum.)    • 

Triumviri  Reficiendis  JSdibus,  extraordinary 
officers  elected  in  the  comitia  tribuia  in  the  time  of 
the  second  Punic  war,  were  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repairing  and  rebuilding  certain  temples.* 

Triumviri  Reipublica  Constttuendji.  Niebuhr' 
supposes  that  magistrates  under  this  title  were  ap- 
pointed as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Licinian  roga- 
tions, in  order  to  restore  peace  to  the  state  after 
the  commotions  consequent  upon  those  rogations." 
Niebuhr  also  thinks  that  these  were  the  magistrates 
intended  by  Varro,  who  mentions  among  the  extra- 
ordinary magistrates  that  had  the  right  of  summon- 
ing the  senate,  triumvirs  for  the  regulation  of  the 
Republic;  along  with  the  decemvirs  and  consulat 
tribunes."  We  have  not,  however,  any  certain 
mention  of  officers  or  magistrates  under  this  name 
till  towards  the  close  of  the  Republic,  when  the 
supreme  power  was  shared  between  Ctesar  (Octa- 
vianus),  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  who  administered  the 
affairs  of  the  state  under  the  title  of  Triumviri  Ret- 
publica  Comlituenda.  This  office  was  conferred 
upon  them  in  B.C.  43  for  five  years ;"  and  on  the 
expiration  of  the  term  in  B.C.  38,  was  conferred 
upon  them  again  in  B.C.  37  for  five  years  more." 
The  coalition  between  Julius  Ctesar,  Pompey,  anc 
Crassus,  in  B.C.  60,"  is  usually  called  the  first  tri- 
umvirate, and  that  between  Octavianus,  Antony, 
and  Lepidus,  the  second ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  former  never  bore  the  title  of  trium- 
viri, nor  were  invested  with  any  office  aider  that 
name,  whereas  the  latter  were  recognised  as  regu- 
lar magistrates  under  the-  above-mentioned  title. 

Triumviri  Sacris  Conquirendis  Donisq-e  Per. 
biqnandis,  extraordinary  officers  elected  in  the 
comitia  tributa  in  the  time  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  seem  to  have  had  to  take  care  that  all  property 


1.  (Waller,  Coach,  der  Rom.  Rechtt,  p.  104,  848.  —  GOUliag, 
Goach.  dor  Bom.  Staatar,  p.  S78.)— 8,  (Lit,  tiii,  18.)— S.  (LiT, 
iii,  l.r— 4.  (Soot.,  OctaT,  37.— Tacit,  Ann,  iii,  SO.)— 4.  (Val. 
Max,  Tiii,  1, ,  4, 8.)-«.  (Liv,  ix,4».)— 7.  (Dig-.  1,  tit.  14,  a.  I.) 
—8.  (Liv,  xxt,  7.)— 9.  (Rom.  Geach,  iii,  p.  50.)— 10.  (Lrdoa, 
Da  Mac,  i,S4.)—  II.  (CeUioa,  xlv,  7.)—  IS.  (Lir,  Ep.1, 1*0- 
Appiin,  Boll.  Civ,  iv,  S,  IS.  —  Dion  Caaa,  iln  ,  44,  So.  —Volt 
Patarc,  ii,  84.  —  Plot,  Cic,  48.)  —  13.  (Appian,  Bell.  Cnr,  t- 
•4.  — Dion  Cat*.,  xlTlii,  54.)— 14.  (Veil.  Patwc,  ii,  44.— U» 
Epit,  103.) 
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given  or  consecrated  to  the  gods  was  applied  to 
that  purpose.' 

Triumviri  Senatvs  Leobkdi  were  magistrates 
appointed  by  Augustas  to  admit  persons  into  the 
senate.  This  was  previously  the  duty  of  the  cen- 
sors.* 

•TROCH'ILUS  (rpo^aof),  the  Motaeilla  rtguhu, 
m  Golden-crested  Wren.  It  has  been  supposed  the 
same  with  the  rvpawot  of  Aristotle. 

TROCHUS  (Tpoxk),  a  hoop.  The  Greek  boys 
used  toexercise  themselves,  like  ours,  with  trundling 
a  hoop.  It  was  a  bronze  ring,  and  had  sometimes 
bells  attached  to  it.*  It  was  impelled  by  means  of 
a  hook  with  a  wooden  handle,  called  clarit*  and 
tXa-nip.  From  the  Greeks  this  custom  passed  to 
the  Romans,  who  consequently  adopted  the  Greek 
term.*  The  hoop  was  used  at  the  Gymnasium  ;• 
and,  therefore,  on  one  of  the  gems  in  the  Stosch 
collection  at  Berlin,  which  is  engraved  in  the  an- 
nexed woodcut,  it  is  accompanied  by  the  jar  of  oil 
and  the  laurel  branch,  the  signs  of  effort  and  of  vic- 
tory. On  each  side  of  this  we  have  represented  an- 
other gem  from  the  same  collection.  Both  of  these 
exhibit  naked  youths  trundling  the  hoop  by  means 
of  the  hook  or  key.  These  show  the  size  of  the 
hoop,  which  in  the  middle  figure  has  also  three 
small  rings  or  bells  on  its  circumference.' 


In  a  totally  different  manner  hoops  were  used  in 
.he  performances  of  tumblers  and  dancers.  Xeno- 
phon  describes  a  female  dancer  who  receives  twelve 
hoops  in  succession,  throwing  them  into  the  air 
and  catching  them  again,  her  motions  being  regu- 
lated by  another  female  playing  on  the  pipe.* 

On  the  use  of  rpox<k  to  denote  the  potter's  wheel, 
and  the  wheel  applied  in  torture,  see  Fictile  and 
Tormentux. 

•TROGLODYTES  (TpoyXoiirrK),  a  variety  of 
the  orpov66(,  or  Patscr.    (rid.  Strouthos.) 

TROJ.1E  LUDUS.    (Vid.  Circits,  p.  856.) 

TROP^EUM  (rpoTraiov,  Att.  rpoiralov'),  a  trophy, 
,i  sign  and  memorial  of  victory,  which  was  erected 
on  the  field  of  battle  where  the  enemy  had  turned 
(rpeiru,  Tpoiri?)  to  flight,  and  in  case  of  a  victory 
gained  at  sea,  on  the  nearest  land.  The  expression 
for  raising  or  erecting  a  trophy  is  rpoiraZov  orijaai, 
or  arfiaaatiai,  to  which  may  be  added  dirt,  or  xaru 
tuv  wofc/iiuv." 

When  the  battle  was  not  decisive,  or  each  party 
considered  it  had  some  claims  to  the  victory,  both 
erected  trophies."  Trophies  usually  consisted  of 
the  arms,  shields,  helmets,  &c,  of  the  enemy  that 
were  defeated ;  and  from  the  descriptions  of  Virgil 
and  other  Roman  poets,  which  have  reference  to 
the  Greek  rather  than  to  the  Roman  custom,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  spoils  and  arms  of  the  vanquished 
were  placed  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  which  was  fixed 
on  an  elevation.1*  It  was  consecrated  to  some  di- 
vinity, with  an  inscription  (ftrt'yptypa)  recording  the 
names  of  the  victors  and  of  the  defeated  party ;" 

1.  (LIT.,  dt.,7.)—  ft,  (Sort.,  OcUt.,  S7.)— 3.  (Mart,  xj.  It, 
t.— Id,  liT.,  IW,  100.)— 4.  (Propert.,  iii.,  It.)— S.  (Hot..  Carm, 
ui.,  S4,  47.)  — 8.  (Propert,  1.  c  — Ovid,  Trirt,  ii„  485,)—  7. 
(Winckelmann,  Deter,  dei  Pierre*  GraTcea,  p.  4St,  4JS.)— 8. 
(Srmpoe,  ii,  7,  8.)  —9.  (Schol.  ad  Ariatoph,  Plat,  433.)  — 10. 
(Wolf  ad  Dcin.  is  Lept ,  p.  290.)  — 11.  (Thucyd,  i,  M,  105  ;  ii., 

91.)— IS.  (Virg.,  jEn,  xi.,  3—  Serr.  ad  loc Stat,  Theb,  iii., 

707.— Jut,  x,  133.)— 13.  (Eurip,  Phmn,  S83.— Schol.  ad  loc— 
Pane,  t,  S7, 4  7. —  Vint,  jEd..,  Hi,  988.  —  Orid,  Ar.  Am    ii, 
744.— Twit,  Ana  .  ii,  2S.) 
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whence  tiophies  were  regarded  as  inviolable,  which 
even  the  enemy  were  not  permitted  to  remove.* 
Sometimes,  however,  a  people  destroyed  a  trophy, 
if  they  considered  that  the  enemy  had  erected  it 
without  sufficient  cause,  as  the  Milesians  did  with 
a  trophy  of  the  Athenians.'  That  rankling  and 
hostile  feelings  might  not  be  perpetuated  by  thn 
continuance  of  a  trophy,  it  seems  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally part  of  Greek  international  law  that  trophies 
should  be  made  only  of  wood,  and  not  of  stone  or 
metal,  and  that  they  should  not  be  repaired  when  de- 
cayed.* Hence  we  are  told  that  the  Lacedemoni- 
ans accused  the  Thebans  before  the  Amphictyonic 
council,  because  the  latter  had  erected  a  metal 
trophy.*  It  was  not,  however,  uncommon  to  erect 
such  trophies.  Plutarch*  mentions  one  raised  in 
the  time  of  Alcibiades,  and  Pausanias*  speaks  of 
several  which  he  saw  in  Greece.' 

The  trophies  erected  to  commemorate  naval  vic- 
tories were  usually  ornamented  with  the  beaks  or 
acroteria  of  ships  (vtrf.  Acrotericm,  Romu),  and 
were  generally  consecrated  to  Poseidon  or  Neptune. 
Sometimes  a  whole  ship  was  placed  as  a  trophy* 

The  following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  painting 
found  at  Pompeii,'  contains  a  very  good  representa- 
tion of  a  tropsum,  which  Victory  is  engaged  in 
erecting.  The  conqueror  stands  on  the  other  side 
of  the  trophy,  with  his  brows  encircled  with  laurel 


The  Macedonian  kings  never  erected  trophies,  lot 
the  reason  given  by  Pausanias."  and  hence  the 
same  writer  observes  that  Alexander  raised  no 
trophies  after  his  victories  over  Darius  and  in  India. 
The  Romans,  too,  in  early  times,  never  erected  any 
trophies  on  the  field  of  battle,"  but  carried  home  the 
spoils  taken  in  battle,  with  which  they  decorated 
the  public  buildings,  and  also  the  private  houses  of 
individuals.  (Kid.  Spolu.)  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, the  Romans  adopted  the  Greek  practice  of 
raising  trophies  on  the  field  of  battle  :  the  first 
trophies  of  this  kind  were  erected  by  Domitius  Ahe- 
nobarbus  and  Fabius  Maximus,  B.C.  121,  after  then 
conquest  of  the  AUobroges,  when  they  built  at  the 
junction  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Isara  towers  of  white 
stone,  upon  which  trophies  were  placed  adorned 
with  the  spoils  of  the  enemy."  Pompey  also  raised 


1.  (Dion  Cam,  xlii,  48)— t.  (Thucyd,  riii,  S4.)— 3.  (Plat, 
Qiucrt.  Rom,  37,  p.  973,  «.—  Diodor,  xiii,  34.)  — 4.  (Cic,Do 
Invent,  ii,  13.)— 5.  JAlcib,  29.  p.  907,  d.)~6  (ii,  SI,  »  9  ;  iii, 
14,  T  7  J  ♦.,  97,  4  7.)  -7.  (Wnchamuth,  Hell.  Alt,  II,  i,  p.  494. 
— Schilmann,  Ant.  Ji .-.  Pub.  Or,  p.  370)  — 8.  (Thocjd,  ii.,?*, 
9S.)— 9.  (Mua.  Burton,  »ii,t.7.>— 10.  lix,  40,  4  4.)— 11.  (Flor 
iua,  iii,  ».)— IS.  (Id,  1.  e.— Strab,  •»,  >  \8S.) 
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trophies  on  the  Pyrenees  after  bis  victories  in 
Spain  ;l  7uliusCssar  did  the  spjie  near  Ziela,  after 
his  victory  over  Pharnaces,'  and  Drusus  near  the 
Elbe,  to  commemorate  bis  victory  over  the  Ger- 
mans.' Still,  however,  it  was  more  common  to 
erect  some  memorial  of  the  victory  at  Rome  than 
on  tie  field  of  battle.  The  trophies  raised  by  Ma- 
rius  to  commemorate  bis  victories  over  Jugurtha 
and  the  Cimbri  and  Teutoni,  which  were  cast  down 
by  Sulla  and  restored  by  Julius  Cesar,  must  have 
been  in  the  city.*  In  the  later  times  of  the  Repub- 
lic and  under  the  Empire,  the  erection  of  triumphal 
arches  was  the  most  common  way  of  commemora- 
ting a  victory,  many  of  which  remain  to  the  present 
day.  (Vid.  Aacos.) 
TROSSULI.  ( Vid.  Equitm,  p.  416.) 
TRUA,  dim.  TRULLA  (ropivti),  derived  from 
rpvu,  Topo,  &.C.,  to  perforate ;  a  large  and  fiat  spoon 
or  ladle  pierced  with  holes  ;  a  trowel.  The  an- 
nexed woodcut  represents  such  a  ladle,  adapted  to 
stir  vegetables  or  other  matters  in  the  pot,*  to  act 
as  a  strainer  when  they  were  taken  out  of  the  wa- 
ter, or  to  dispel  the  froth  from  its  surface.*  The 
ladle  here  drawn  was  found  in  the  kitchen  of  "  the 
house  of  Pansa"  at  Pompeii.  ' 


=s» 


The  trulla  vinaria1  seems  to  hare  been  a  species 
of  colander  (vid.  Colum),  used  as  a  wine-strainer.' 
Though  generally  applied  to  these  domestic  and  cu- 
linary purposes,'  the  trulla  was  found  to  be  con- 
venient for  putting  bees  into  a  hive."  It  was  also 
commonly  used  to  plaster  walls,"  and  thus  gave 
rise  to  the  verb  truUiteare.    ( Vid.  Pabi»,  p.  736.) 

Mr.  Fellows"  explains  the  Eastern  method  of 
using  a  kind  of  colander  in  washing  the  hands.  It 
is  placed  as  a  cover  upon  the  jar  (vid.  Ollx),  which 
receives  the  dirty  water.  This  may  therefore  be 
the  truUeum,  which  the  ancients  used,  together  with 
the  basin  and  ewer,  to  wash  their  hands." 

TtfU'TINA  (rpvravn),  a  general  term  including 
both  Libra,  a  balance,  and  statera,  a  steelyard." 
Payments  were  originally  made  by  weighing,  not 
by  counting.  Hence  a  balance  (trutina)  was  pre- 
served in  the  Temple  of  Saturn  at  Rome."  The 
balance  was  much  more  ancient  than  the  steelyard, 
which,  according  to  Isidore  of  Seville,"  was  invent- 
ed in  Campania,  and  therefore  called,  by  way  of 
distinction,  Trutina  Campana.  Consistently  with 
this  remark,  steelyards  have  been  found  in  great 
numbers  among  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii. The  construction  of  some  of  them  is  more 
elaborate  and  complicated  than  that  of  modern 
steelyards,  and  they  are  in  some  cases  mnch  orna- 
rntated.  The  annexed  woodcut  represents  a  re- 
markably beautiful  statera  which  is  preserved  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome.  Rs  support  is 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  round  which  a  serpent  is  en- 
twii.ed.  The  equipoise  is  a  bead  of  Minerva.  Three 
other  weights  lie  on  the  base  of  the  stand,  designed 
x  bo  hurg  upon  the  hook  when  occasion  required.11 

Jitruvius"  explains  the  principle  of  the  steelyard, 
mentions  the  following  constituent  parts  of  it : 
t:,e  scale  (laneuld),  depending  from  the  head  (caput), 
lijar  which  is  the  point  of  revolution  (centrum)  and 

1  (Smb.,  iii.,  p.  158.— Flin.,  H.  N.,  Hi.,  ».— Dioa  Ck,  xli., 
94.— SalL  ap.  Sen.  in  Virg .,  J5n.,  xi.,  *.)—».  (Dioa  Cm.,  xlii., 
48.)— 1.  (Id.,  li.,  L— Florae,  it.,  11)— 4.  |tutq  Jot,  II.) — 9. 
(nV.hoL  is  AriMoph.,  At.,  78.)  — fl.  (No*.  Marael].,  p.  1«,  ad. 
ataman.)  — 7.  (Varro,  L.  L.,  v.,  118,  ad.  MSller.)  — 8.  (Cie., 
Vetr.,  II.,  ir.,  s7.— Hot.,  Sat.,ii.,l, 144.)— ».  (Knpolia,  p.  174, 
•d.  Runkel.)  — 10.  (Col.,  Da  Ra  Raet.,  ii.,  It.)  — 11.  (PaUad., 
D»  Ra  Rnat.,  i.,  1*.  IS.)— 11  (Exe.  m  Asia  Minor,  p.  1M.) — II 
(Nor.  MaitalL,  p.  347,  ad.  Mereeri.)  — 14.  (Id.,  p.  180.)  — 15. 
(Varro,  L.  L.,  ».,  18),  ad.  Mailer.)  —  ID.  (Orig.,  xri.,  14.)— 17. 
.If  oa  Capita  i.  ii.,  p.  SID— 18.  (x,  S,  a.  8,  ,  4.) 


the  handle  (aiua).  On  the  other  side  of  the  eemi« 
from  the  scale  is  the  beam  (teaput),  with  the  weight 
or  equipoise  (aquipondium),  which  is  made  to  move 
along  the  points  ( per  puncta)  expressing  the  weights 
of  the  different  objects  that  are  put  into  the  scale. 

•TRYGON  (rpvyuv),  the  Turtle-dove,  or  Colum- 
is  turtur,  L.' 

*H.  A  .species  of  Skate  or  Ray,  the  Fhre-flaire,  or 
Raja  pattinaca,  L.,  the  same  as  the  Try  gen  patti- 
naca, Adanson.' 

TUBA  (ouArrtyf),  a  bronze  trumpet,  distinguished 
from. the  cornu  by  being  straight,  while  the  latter 
was  curved :  thus  Ovid,' 

"  Non  tuba  directi  turn  aril  contua  fieri."* 
Facciolati,  in  his  Lexicon,'  is  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  Aulus  Gellius  and  Macrobius,'  who  copies 
him,  intend  to  affirm  that  the  Juba  was  crooked. 
The  words  of  the  former  do  not  mean  that  both  the 
lituus  and  the  tuba  were  crooked,  but  that  both  that 
kind  of  trumpet  which  was  called  a  lituus  and  also 
the  staff  of  the  augur  were  crooked,  and  that  it  was 
doubtful  which  of  the  two  had  lent  its  name  to  the 
other.    ( Vid.  Litdos.) 

The  tuba  was  employed  in  war  for  signals  of 
every  description,'  at  the  games  and  public  festi- 
vals,' also  at  the  last  rites  to  the  dead  (kinc  tuba, 
candela"),  and  Aulus  Gellius"  tells  us,  from  Atteius 
Capito,  that  those  who  sounded  the  trumpet  at  fu- 
nerals were  termed  titieines,  and  used  an  instrument 
of  a  peculiar  form.  The  tones  of  the  tuba  are  rep- 
resented as  of  a  harsh  and  fear-inspiring  character 
(fractal  tonitut  tubarum  ;"  terribilem  tomlum  are 
eanoro"),  which  Ennius"  endeavoured  to  imitate  in 
the  line 

"  At  tuba  terribili  tomiu  taratantara  dixit." 

The  invention  of  the  tuba  is  usually  ascribed  r»» 
ancient  writers  to  the  Etruscans,"  and  the  epithet 
XuvroadkmyKTal  (i.  «.,  robber-trumpeters")  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  they  had  made  it  fa  moos  by 
their  piracies.  It  has  been  remarked  that  Homer 
never  introduces  the  aaXmyf  in  his  narrative  but 
in  comparisons  only,"  which  leads  us  to  infer  that, 
although  known  in  his  time,  it  had  been  but  recent- 
ly introduced  into  Greece ;  and  it  is  certain  that, 
notwithstanding  its  eminently  martial  character,  it 


1.  (Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 1  (Arittot.,  H.  A.,  i,  5,  dec- 
^Han,  N.  A.,  i.,  37.  Ac— A Jnni«.  Append.,  a.  t.) — 3.  (Met.,  i 
•8.)— 4.  (Compare  Veget.,  iii.,  5.1-5.  (a.  r.  Tuba.)— 8.  (t.,  8.)- 
7.  (Macroli.,  Sat.,  vi.,  8.)  —8.  (Tacit.,  Hiat.,  ii.,  S3.  —  Cm.,  B 
C,  iii.,  40.— Hirt.,  D.  C,  riii.,  SO.— Lit.,  xxiix.,S7.)— t.  (Jot., 
Ti.,  849  ;  i.,  S14.— Vim.,  <£■> .  v.,  ill.— Ond,  Feet.,  i.,  718.)— 
10.  (Pen.,  iii.,  103.—  Virg.  Ma.,  at,  191.— Orid,  Hermd.,  III., 
140— Amor.,  II.,  vi.,  «.)— II.  (>i  ,  3.)— 11  (Virg.,  Georg.,  iTn 
75.)— 13.  (Id.,  .*:n ..  ix.,  503.)— 1-1.  (Sarr.  ad  Virg.,  I.  c— Com 
pare  Priscian,  riii.,  18,  103.  ed.  KrraL)— 15.  (Atajpn.,  IT.,  0.  8S 
—Pollux,  Onom.,  iv.,  85,  67.— Dim!.*,  t.,  40.— Serr.  ad  Virg, 
Ma.,  viii.,  510.  —  Oaaa.  Alex.,  Struaj.,  i.,  p.  108.)— 18.  (Phot 
and  Heaven.,  a.  t.— Pollux,  1.  c.)— 17.  (IL,  xriii.,  Sit ,  xxi  MS 
— Eoetath.  and  Schol.) 
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These  synteleia:  of  fifteen  persons  each  seem  to 
have  been  also  called  symmoriae  by  Hyperides.1  It 
appears,  however,  that  before  Demosthenes  carried 
a  new  law  on  this  subject  (B.C.  340),  it  had  been 
customary  for  sixteen  persons  to  unite  in  a  synteleia 
or  company  for  a  ship,*  who  bore  the  burden  in 
equal  shares.  This  being  the  case,  it  follows  either 
that  the  members  of  the  symmoriae  had  been  by 
that  time  raised  from  1300  to  1380,  or  that  some 
alterations  had  taken  place  in  their  internal  arrange- 
ments, of  which  no  account  has  come  down  to  us.* 
From  the  phrase  Ik  tuv  b>  role  \6xoic  owrtXei&v, 
used  in  the  KaraXoyoe ,*  it  would  also  seem  that  the 
word  Xoxoi  was  used  of  civil  as  well  as  military  di- 
visions, and,  in  this  instance,  of  the  symmoriae. 
The  superintendence  of  the  whole  system  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  300  wealthiest  members,  who  were 
therefore  called  the  "  leaders  of  the  symmoriae" 
(tiyeftoyee  tuv  ov/i/toptuv),  on  whom  the  burdens  of 
the  hierarchy  chiefly  fell,  or,  rather,  ought  to  have 
fallen.*  The  services  performed  by  individuals  un- 
der this  system  appear  to  have  been  the  same  as 
before :  the  state  still  provided  the  ship's  tackle  (i. 
«.,  the  b66»ta  xai  arvmria  not  axoivia,  and  other 
things),  and  some  stringent  enactments  were  made 
to  compel  the  trierarchs  to  deliver  it  up  according 
to  the  inventory  taken  of  it  (to  SuLypafipa  tuv  okcv- 
Cm),  either  at  Athens  or  to  their  successors  sent  out 
by  the  symmoria.  This  conclusion,  that  the  vessel 
was  equipped  by  the  state,  is  confirmed  by  Demos- 
thenes,* and  in  the  oration  against  Midias'  he  says, 
referring  to  the  system  of  the  symmoria;,  that  the 
state  provided  the  crews  and  the  furniture.  The 
only  duty,  then,  of  the  trierarchs  under  this  system 
was  to  keep  their  vessels  in  the  same  repair  and 
order  as  they  received  them.  But  even  from  this 
hey  managed  to  escape :  for  the  wealthiest  mem- 
oers,  who  had  to  serve  for  their  synteleia,  let  out 
their  Hierarchies  for  a  talent,  and  received  that 
amount  from  their  partners  (owrtXele),  so  that,  in 
reality,  tbey  paid  next  to  nothing,  or,  at  any  rate, 
not  what  tbey  ought  to  have  done,  considering  that 
the  hierarchy  was  a  ground  of  exemption  from  oth- 
er liturgies.  It  does  not  appear  from  the  orators 
how  the  different  synteleia;  appointed  the  trierarchs 
who  were  to  take  charge  of  their  vessels ;  but  it 
was  probably  left  to  themselves,  without  being  regu- 
lated by  any  legal  enactment.  The  evils  and  irreg- 
ularities of  the  symmoria:  are  thus  (rhetorically  per- 
haps) described  by  Demosthenes :  "  I  saw  your 
navy  going  to  ruin,  and  the  rich  escaping  with  little 
cost,  and  persons  of  moderate  income  losing  their 
property,  and  the  city  losing  the  opportunities  of  ac- 
tion, and  the  triremes  not  being  equipped  in  suffi- 
cient time  to  meet  an  emergency,  and  therefore  I 
proposed  a  law,"  &c.  The  changes  he  meant  to 
effect  by  it  are  related  in  his  oration  concerning  the 
symmoria:  (B.C.  364),  and  are  as  follows :  be  pro- 
posed to  add  800  to  the  1300  avvreXtlc,  making  the 
whole  3000,  so  that,  subtracting  all  those  who  could 
claim  exemption  as  minors,  orphans,  dec.,  there 
might  always  remain  1300  persons  (aufiara)  to 
serve.  These  were  to  be  divided  into  30  symmoria; 
of  60  each,  as  under  the  old  system  :  each  of  these 
was  to  be  subdivided  into  five  divisions  of  twelve 
persons  each,  one  half  rich  and  the  other  poor  (ii»- 
Tavairfoipuv),  so  as  to  form  altogether  100  smaller 
symmoria;.  The  number  of  triremes,  according  to 
this  scheme,  was  to  be  300,  classed  in  SO  divisions 
of  15  ships  :  each  of  these  divisions  was  to  be  as- 
signed to  one  of  the  30  larger  symmoria;,  so  that 

].  (Haipocr.,  i.  t.—  Compare  Don.,  Da  Sjmmor.,  183.)  —  1. 
(Dam.,  Pro  Conm.,  »!.)—*.  (BSckh,  Pnbl.  Ecoo.  of  Athens, «., 
p.  J4«.— Urkundeo,  Ac.,  181.)— 4.  (Da  Coron.,  S61.)-S.  (Dam., 
Pro  Cor.,  M»  ;  c  Euaig.  at  Muoaib.,  IH5J-8  (Da  Symmor., 
1<«  17.)—7.  (I.e.) 
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each  of  the  smaller  would  receive  three ;  anu  in  cat* 
of  300  ships  being  required,  four  trierarchs  woulr- 
be  appointed  to  each.  Moreover,  each  of  the  great 
er  symmoria:  was  to  receive  the  same  amount  of 
the  public  stores  for  equipment,  in  order  that  they 
might  apportion  it  to  the  smaller  classes.  With  a 
view  to  levying  the  crews,  and  for  other  purposes, 
the  generals  were  to  divide  the  dockyards  into  ten 
parts  for  30  ships'  stations  (vtuooiKoi)  adjacent  to 
each  other,  and  to  assign  each  of  these. parts  to  a 
tribe,  or  two  large  symmoriae  of  30  ships.  These 
ten  parts  were  to  be  subdivided  into  thirds,  each  of 
which  was  to  be  assigned  to  a  third  part  (r/Mrriif) 
of  the  tribe  to  whom  the  whole  was  allotted,  so  that 
each  third  would  receive  ten  ships.  Whether  this 
scheme  was  put  into  practice  does  not  appear,  but 
it  seems  that  it  was  not,  for  the  mismanagement  of 
the  trierarchy  appears  to  have  continued  till  De- 
mosthenes carried  his  law  about  the  "  Trierarchy 
according  to  the  Valuation."  One  of  the  chief  evils 
connected  with  it  was,  that  the  triremes  were  never 
equipped  in  time  ;  and  as  Demosthenes'  complains 
of  this  in  B.C.  352,  we  may  conclude  that  bis  pro- 
posal fell  to  the  ground.  -  But  these  evils  were  too 
serious  to  remain  without  a  remedy ;  and  therefore, 
when  the  orator  was  the  tnurruTtic  r»  vavruoi,  01 
the  superintendent  of  the  Athenian  navy,  he  brought 
forward  and  carried  a  law  for  altering  and  impro- 
ving the  system  of  the  symmoria:  and  companies, 
the  members  of  which  no  longer  called  themselves 
trierarchs,  but  partners  (owreXclf),'  thereby  intro- 
ducing the  "fourth  form  of  the  trierarchy."  The 
naval  services  required  from  every  citizen  were  to 
depend  upon  and  be  proportional  to  his  property, 
or,  rather,  to  his  taxable  capital  (jlfaiiia :  vid.  Eis- 
phora),  as  registered  for  the  symmoria;  of  the  prop- 
erty taxes,  the  rate  being  one  trireme  for  every  ten 
talents  of  taxable  capital,  up  to  three  triremes  and 
one  auxiliary  vessel  (vmipioiov)  for  the  largest  prop- 
erties ;  «'.  «.,  no  person,  however  rich,  could  be  re- 
quired to  furnish  more.  Those  who  had  not  ten 
talents  in  taxable  capital  were  to  club  together  in 
synteleia:  till  Jhey  had  made  up  that  amount ;  and 
if  the  valuation  of  the  year  of  Nausinicus  (B.C.  379) 
was  still  in  force,  the  taxable  capital  (for  the  high- 
est class)  was  one  fifth  of  the  whole.  By  this  law 
great  changes  were  effected.  All  persons  paying 
taxes  were  rated  in  proportion  to  their  property,  so 
that  the  poor  were  benefited  by  it,  and  the  state 
likewise :  for,  as  Demosthenes'  says,  those  who  bad 
formerly  contributed  one  sixteenth  to  the  trierarchy 
of  one  ship  were  now  trierarchs  of  two,  in  which 
case  they  must  either  have  served  by  proxy,  or 
done  duty  in  successive  years.  He  adds  that  the 
consequences  were  highly  beneficial.  During  the 
whole  war,  carried  on  after  the  law  was  in  force, 
no  trierarch  implored  the  aid  of  the  people  (l»trnj- 
piav  A°9«r),  or  took  refuge  in  a  temple,  or  was  put 
into  prison  by  the  persons  whose  duty  it  was  to  de- 
spatch the  fleet  (ol  airoaroXet( ),  nor  was  any  trireme 
lost  at  sea,  or  lying  idle  in  the  docks  for  want  of 
stores  and  tackle,  as  under  the  old  system,  when 
the  service  (to  XeiTovpyttv)  fell  on  the  poor.  The 
duties  and  services  to  which  the  trierarchs  were 
subject  under  the  new  law  were  probably  the  same 
as  under  the  third  form  of  the  trierarchy,  the  sym 
moriae. 

On  the  relation  which,  in  this  system,  the  cost 
of  a  trierarchy  bore  to  the  property  of  a  trierarch, 
Bbckh  makes  the  following  remarks,  which  may  be 
verified  ty  a  reference  to  Eupiiora  :  "  If  we  reckon 
that,  as  formerly,  it  cost  about  a  talent,  the  total 
expense  of  the  trierarchs,  for  100,  300,  or  300  tri- 
remes, amounted  to  an  equal  number  of  talents,  oi 
a  sixtieth,  a  thirtieth,  and  a  twentieth  of  the  valua- 
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Hon  of  Attica .  i.  e.,  for  the  first  class  one  third, 
two  thirds,  and  one  per  cent,  of  their  property  :  for 
the  poorer  a  proportionally  less  amount :  and  of  the 
annual  incomes,  taken  as  a  tenth  part  of  the  prop- 
erty, 3  j,  6§  and  ten  per  cent,  for  the  most  wealthy. 
But  we  may  reckon  that  Athens  at  that  time  had 
not  more  than  100  or  200  triremes  at  sea,  very  sel- 
dom 300 ;  so  that  this  war-tax  did  not,  for  the  rich- 
est class,  amount,  on  an  average,  to  more  than  one 
third,  and  two  thirds  per  cent,  of  their  property." 

This  arrangement  of  Demosthenes  was  calculated 
for  300  triremes,  for  which  number  300  persons 
serving  in  person  would  be  necessary,  so  that  the 
chief  burden  must  have  fallen  upon  the  leaders  of 
the  former  symmorie.  The  year  of  passing  this 
law  Bockh  fixes  at  B.C  340  or  339.  How  long  it 
remained  in  force  is  uncertain.  In  the  speech  for 
lbs  Crown  (B.C.  330),  where  much  is  said  on  the 
subject  of  the  trierarohy,  it  is  neither  mentioned 
toat  the  law  was  in  existence,  nor  that  it  was  re- 
pealed ;  but  Demosthenes'  says  that  JSschioes  had 
been  bribed  by  the  leaders  of  the  symmorie  to  nul- 
lify it 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  trierarchy,  though  the 
most  expensive  of  the  liturgies,  was  not  of  necessi- 
ty oppressive,  if  fairly  and  economically  managed, 
though  this,  as  has  been  before  observed,  was  not 
always  the  case.' 

With  respect  to  the  amount  of  property  which 
rendered  a  man  liable  to  serve  a  trierarchy  or  syn- 
trierarchy,  Bockh'  observes,  "  I  am  aware  of  no 
instance  of  liability  arising  from  a  property  of  less 
value  than  500  mine :  and  as  an  estate  of  one  or 
two  talents  never  obliged  the  possessor  to  the  per- 
formance of  any  liturgy,*  the  assertion  of  Iseus,' 
that  many  had  served  the  office  of  trierarch  whose 
property  was  not  more  than  80  mine,  obliges  us  (if 
true)  to  suppose  that  public-spirited  individuals  were 
sometimes  found  to  contribute  to  a  trierarchy  (rath- 
er, perhaps,  to  a  syntrierarcby)  out  of  a  very  small 
property." 

The  disadvantages  which  in  later  times  resulted 
ttora  the  trierarchs  not  being  ready  for  sea  by  the 
time  for  sailing,  were  in  early  times  prevented  by 
their  appointments  being  made  beforehand,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  trierarchs  appointed  to  the  100 
ships  which  were  reserved  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Feloponnesian  war  against  an  attack  upon  Athens 
by  sea. 

The  appointment  to  serve  under  the  first  and  sec- 
ond forms  of  the  trierarchy  was  made  by  the  strat- 
egi  ;*  and  in  case  any  person  was  appointed  to 
serve  a  trierarchy,  and  thought  any  one  else  (not 
called  upon)  was  better  able  to  bear  it  than  himself, 
he  offered  the  latter  an  exchange  of  his  property 
(vid.  Antidosu),  subject  to  Jie  burden  of  the  trier- 
archy. 

In  cases  of  extreme  hardship,  persons  became 
suppliants  to  the  people,  or  fled  to  the  altar  of  Ar- 
temis at  Munychia.  If  not  ready  in  time,  they 
were  sometimes  liable  to  imprisonment  (frojoj  ico- 
fiy').  Thus,  on  one  occasion,'  the  trierarchs  were, 
by  a  special  decree,  subjected  to  imprisonment  if 
■they  were  not  off  the  pier  (xofia)  by  the  end  of  the 
month ;  on  the  contrary,  whoever  got  his  ship  ready 
first  was  to  be  rewarded  with  the  "  crown  of  the 
trierarchy,"  so  that,  in  this  way,  considerable  em- 
ulation and  competition  were  produced.  Moreover, 
the  trierarchs  were  iirevOwoj,  or  liable  to  be  called 
to  account  for  their  expenditure,  though  they  ap- 
plied their  own  property  to  the  service  of  the  state.* 

1.  (p.  »».)—*.  (Demeeth.,  c  Poljrcl.)— S.  (U.,  387.)— 4.  (De- 
arth., c.  Apbob.,  p.  833.)— S.  (De  Dicexw.  hired.,  p.  54.)— 8. 
(Demotth.,  e.  Leer.,  p.  MO, !«.)— 7.  (I  I.,  De  Conn.,  MS.  IS.)— 
B.  (Id.,  De  Coroe.  Trier.,  1*S9,  ».)-».  (Id.,  c.  Polycl.,  1MB,  II. 
— Agerhin .,  •■  C-^tiplL,  M.J 


But  they  also  received  money  out  of  the  treasury 
for  various  disbursements,  as  the  pay  of  the  soldiers 
and  sailors,  and  the  extra  hands  (vm/peata) :  thus, 
on  one  occasion,  each  trierarch  is  stated  to  have 
received  30  mine,  etc  kmirXow.'  The  trierarchs 
may  also  have  been  considered  imiduvoi,  from  be 
ing  required  to  show  that  they  had  performed  their 
duties  properly.  The  sacred  triremes,  the  Paralua 
and  Salamis,  had  special  treasures  (rid.  Tamiai,  p. 
950)  appointed  to  them,*  and,  on  the  authority  of 
Ulpian,'  it  has  been  believed  that  the  state  acted  as 
trierarch  for  each  of  them ;  but  in  the  inscriptions 
quoted  by  Bockh,*  no  difference  is  made  between 
the  trierarchs  of  the  Paralus  and  other  vessels,  and 
therefore  it  would  seem  that  the  state  appointed  tri- 
erarchs for  them  as  well  as  for  other  vessels,  and 
provided  out  of  the  public  funds  for  those  expenses 
only  which  were  peculiar  to  them. 

IV.  On  the  exemption  from  the  trierarchy.  —  By 
an  ancient  law,  in  force  B.C.  355,*  no  person  (but 
minors  and  females)  could  claim  exemption  from 
the  trierarchy  who  were  of  sufficient  wealth  to 
perform  it,  not  even  the  descendants  of  Harmodius 
and  Ariatogiton.  But  from  Iseus*  it  appears  that, 
in  the  time  of  the  single  trierarchy,  no  person  could 
be  compelled  to  serve  a  second  time  within  two 
years  after  a  former  service  (<Wo  try  iiaXixuv). 
The  nine  archons  also  were  exempt,  and  tbe  trier- 
archy was  a  ground  of  exemption  from  tl.e  other 
liturgies,  any  of  which,  indeed,  gave  an  exemption 
from  all  the  rest  during  the  year  next  following  that 
of  its  service.* 

But  all  property  was  not  subject  to  the  service,  as 
we  learn  from  Demosthenes,'  who  tells  us  that  a 
person  was  exempt  if  iivvaroc,  or  unable  to  serve 
from  poverty ;  ao  also  were  "  wards,  heiresses,  or 
phans,  cleruchi,  and  corporate  bodies."  Of  course, 
an  heiress  could  only  claim  exemption  while  un- 
married. Wards,  also,  were  free  from  all  liturgiet 
during  their  minority,  and  for  a  year  after  their 
SoKmaaia.*  By  Kkrjpovxoi  are  meant  colonists,  who, 
while  absent  by  the  command  of  the  state,  could 
not  perform  a  trierarchy.  The  ri  koivoviku  admits 
of  doubt,  but  it  probably  means  the  property  of  joint 
tenants,  as  brothers  or  co-heirs,  which  had  not  yet 
been  apportioned  to  them,"  or  it  may  refer  to  mon- 
eys invested  in  partnership.  Moreover,  though  tbe 
proper  duration  of  a  trierarchy  was  a  year,  it  was 
legally  dissolved  if  the  general  furnished  no  pay  to 
the  soldiers,  or  if  the  ship  put  into  the  Pireus,  it 
being  then  impossible  to  keep  the  sailors  together." 

V.  On  the  legal  proceeding!  connected  with  the  tri- 
erarchy.—  These  were  either  between  individual 
trierarchs,  or  between  trierarchs  and  the  state,  and 
therefore  in  the  form  of  a  Diadicaiu.  They  gen- 
erally arose  in  consequence  of  a  trierarch  not  de- 
livering up  his  ship  and  her  rigging  in  proper  order, 
either  to  his  successor  or  to  the  state.  If  he  alleged 
that  the  loss  or  damage  of  either  happened  from  a 
storm,  he  was  said  oKipfiaaBat  Kara  xctfdva  aToXtt- 
Aevot,  and  if  his  plea  were  substantiated,  Uofcv  b> 
ry  ducaoTTifuv  k.  r.  A.  Vessels  or  furniture  on 
which  a  trial  of  this  kind  had  been  held,  were  said  to 
be  SiadeitKao/uva. 

The  presidency  of  the  courts  which  tried  matters 
of  this  sort  was  vested  in  the  strategi,  and  sane- 
times  in  the  superintendents  of  the  dockyard,  in 
conjunction  with  the  airooroXtlc.  The  senate  also 
appears  to  have  had  a  judicial  power  in  these  mat- 
ten  :  e.  g.,  we  meet  in  various  inscriptions  with 
the  phrase  dde  ruv  rpttipapxuv,  in>  tii-rtXuocv  %  fJov- 


1.  (Dem.,  De  Coroe.  Trier.,  1*11, 14.)—  *.  (Pollux,  Onom., 
»iii.,  IIS.)  — S.  (ad  Dem.,  e.  Mid.,  S88.)  — 4.  (Urlrondeo,  *c., 
ISO.)  — S.  (Dem.,  c.  Lept.)  —  0.  (De  Apoll.  hered.,  67.)  —  7 
(Dem.,  e.  Lent.,  4M  end  404.)  —  8.  (De  Sjmm.,  18*,  14.)  —  ( 
(Lniee,  e.  Diotit.,  008.)— 10.  (Pollui,  Onom.,  Tin..  184.)— II 
(Dem.,  c.  Poljd,  1*09.) 
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These  synteleia*  or  fifteen  persons  each  seem  to 
have  been  also  called  symmoriae  by  Hyperides.1  It 
appears,  however,  that  before  Demosthenes  carried 
a  new  law  on  this  subject  (B.C.  340),  it  had  been 
customary  for  sixteen  persons  to  unite  in  a  synteleia 
or  company  for  a  ship,'  who  bore  the  burden  in 
equal  shares.  This  being  the  case,  it  follows  either 
that  the  members  of  the  symmoriae  had  been  by 
that  time  raised  from  1300  to  1280,  or  that  some 
alterations  had  taken  place  in  their  internal  arrange- 
ments, of  which  no  account  has  come  down  to  us.1 
From  the  phrase  Ik  tuv  t»  Totj  X&xoit  owrefaiuv, 
used  in  the  KaruXoyot,1  it  would  also  seem  that  the 
word  Aoyoj  was  used  of  civil  as  well  as  military  di- 
visions, and,  in  this  instance,  of  the  symmoriae. 
The  superintendence  of  the  whole  system  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  300  wealthiest  members,  who  were 
therefore  called  the  "  leaders  of  the  symmoriae" 
(tiytpovet  tuv  ovfiftoptuv),  on  whom  the  burdens  of 
the  hierarchy  chiefly  fell,  or,  rather,  ought  to  have 
fallen.*  The  services  performed  by  individuals  un- 
der this  system  appear  to  have  been  the  same  as 
before :  the  state  still  provided  the  ship's  tackle  («'. 
«.,  the  bdona  xai  arimtia  xal  axoivia,  and  other 
things),  and  some  stringent  enactments  were  made 
to  compel  the  trierarchs  to  deliver  it  up  according 
to  the  inventory  taken  of  it  (to  iidypa/ifta  tuv  onev- 
uv),  either  at  Athens  or  to  their  successors  sent  out 
by  the  symmoriae.  This  conclusion,  that  the  vessel 
was  equipped  by  the  state,  is  confirmed  by  Demos- 
thenes,' and  in  the  oration  against  Midias7  he  says, 
referring  to  the  system  of  the  symmoriae,  that  the 
state  provided  the  crews  and  the  furniture.  The 
only  duty,  then,  of  the  trierarchs  under  this  system 
was  to  keep  their  vessels  in  the  same  repair  and 
order  as  they  received  them.  But  even  from  this 
hey  managed  to  escape :  for  the  wealthiest  roem- 
ners,  who  bad  to  serve  for  their  synteleia,  let  out 
their  trierarchies  for  a  talent,  and  received  that 
amount  from  their  partners  (owrtktls),  so  that,  in 
reality,  they  paid  next  to  nothing,  or,  at  any  rate, 
not  what  they  ought  to  have  done,  considering  that 
the  trierarchy  was  a  ground  of  exemption  from  oth- 
er liturgies.  It  does  not  appear  from  the  orators 
how  the  different  synteleia:  appointed  the  trierarchs 
who  were  to  take  charge  of  their  vessels ;  but  it 
was  probably  left  to  themselves,  without  being  regu- 
lated by  any  legal  enactment.  The  evils  and  irreg- 
ularities of  the  symmorie  are  thus  (rhetorically  per- 
haps) described  by  Demosthenes :  "  I  saw  your 
navy  going  to  ruin,  and  the  rich  escaping  with  little 
cost,  and  persons  of  moderate  income  losing  their 
property,  and  the  city  losing  the  opportunities  of  ac- 
tion, and  the  triremes  not  being  equipped  in  suffi- 
cient time  to  meet  an  emergency,  and  therefore  I 
proposed  a  law,"  Ate.  The  changes  he  meant  to 
effect  by  it  are  related  in  his  oration  concerning  the 
symmoriae  (B.C.  364),  and  are  as  follows :  be  pro- 
posed to  add  800  to  the  1200  awreXt%,  making  the 
whole  2000,  so  that,  subtracting  all  those  who  could 
claim  exemption  as  minors,  orphans,  Ac,  there 
might  always  remain  1200  persons  (aufiara)  to 
serve.  These  were  to  be  divided  into  20  symmoriae 
of  60  each,  as  under  the  old  system  :  each  of  these 
was  to  be  subdivided  into  five  divisions  of  twelve 
persons  each,  one  half  rich  and  the  other  poor  (dv- 
ravairXiipuv),  so  as  to  form  altogether  100  smaller 
symmoriae.  The  number  of  triremes,  according  to 
this  scheme,  was  to  be  300,  classed  in  20  divisions 
of  15  ships :  each  of  these  divisions  was  to  be  as- 
signed to  one  of  the  20  larger  symmoriae,  so  that 

1.  (Httpocr.,  •.  v.—  Compile  Dem.,  Da  Srmmor.,  183.)— S. 
(Dem.,  Pro  Coron.,  MI.)— i.  (BBckh,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Atn™,  ii., 
p.  MB.— Urkunden,  Ac.,  I81.J-4.  (Do  Coron.,  Ml.)-S.  <D«m 
Pro  Cor.,  3»  ;  o.  Boor*  at  Mnoib.,  1  MS.)  — »   (Do  Srmmor., 
I"'  17.)— 7.  (1.  c.)  '  ' 
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each  of  the  smaller  would  receive  three ;  ana  in  eas» 
of  300  ships  being  required,  four  trierarchs  woulr 
be  appointed  to  each.  Moreover,  each  of  the  great 
er  symmorie  was  to  receive  the  same  amount  of 
the  public  stores  for  equipment,  in  order  that  they 
might  apportion  it  to  the  smaller  classes.  With  a 
view  to  levying  the  crews,  and  for  other  purposes, 
the  generals  were  to  divide  the  dockyards  into  ten 
parts  for  30  ships'  stations  (veuooiKoi)  adjacent  to 
each  other,  and  to  assign  each  of  these. parts  to  » 
tribe,  or  two  large  symmoriae  of  30  ships.  These 
ten  parts  were  to  be  subdivided  into  thirds,  each  of 
which  was  to  be  assigned  to  a  third  part  (rptrrtf) 
of  the  tribe  to  whom  the  whole  was  allotted,  so  that 
each  third  would  receive  ten  ships.  Whether  this 
scheme  was  put  into  practice  does  not  appear,  but 
it  seems  that  it  was  not,  for  the  mismanagement  of 
the  trierarchy  appears  to  have  continued  till  De- 
mosthenes carried  his  law  about  the  "  Trierarchy 
according  to  the  Valuation."  One  of  the  chief  evOs 
connected  with  it  was,  that  the  triremes  were  never 
equipped  in  time ;  and  as  Demosthenes1  complains 
of  this  in  B.C.  362,  we  may  conclude  that  bis  pro- 
posal feU  to  the  ground.  •  But  these  evils  were  too 
serious  to  remain  without  a  remedy ;  and  therefore, 
when  the  orator  was  the  tirtoruTtK  tov  vovtikov,  or 
the  superintendent  of  the  Athenian  navy,  he  brought 
forward  and  carried  a  law  for  altering  and  impro- 
ving the  system  of  the  symmoriae  and  companies, 
the  members  of  which  no  longer  called  themselves 
trierarchs,  but  partners  (o-wrcArif),*  thereby  intro- 
ducing the  "fourth  form  of  the  trierarchy."  The 
naval  services  required  from  every  citizen  were  to 
depend  upon  and  be  proportional  to  his  property, 
or,  rather,  to  his  taxable  capital  (rlfngia  :  vid.  Em- 
PHORi),  as  registered  for  the  symmoriae  of  the  prop- 
erty taxes,  the  rate  being  one  trireme  for  every  ten 
talents  of  taxable  capital,  up  to  three  triremes  and 
one  auxiliary  vessel  (vmipioiov)  for  the  largest  prop- 
erties ;  i.  «.,  no  person,  however  rich,  could  be  re- 
quired to  furnish  more.  Those  who  had  not  ten 
talents  in  taxable  capital  were  to  club  together  in 
synteleiae  till>hey  had  made  up  that  amount ;  and 
if  the  valuation  of  the  year  of  Nausinicus  (B.C.  379) 
was  still  in  force,  the  taxable  capital  (for  the  high- 
est class)  was  one  fifth  of  the  whole.  By  this  law 
great  changes  were  effected.  All  persons  paying 
taxes  were  rated  in  proportion  to  their  property,  so 
that  the  poor  were  benefited  by  it,  and  the  state 
likewise  :  for,  as  Demosthenes*  says,  those  who  bad 
formerly  contributed  one  sixteenth  to  the  trierarchy 
of  one  ship  were  now  trierarchs  of  two,  in  which 
case  they  must  either  have  served  by  proxy,  or 
done  duty  in  successive  years.  He  adds  that  the 
consequences  were  highly  beneficial.  During  the 
whole  war,  carried  on  after  the  law  was  in  force, 
no  trierarcb.  implored  the  aid  of  the  people  (kens- 
piav  Kiikc),  or  took  refuge  in  a  temple,  or  was  put 
into  prison  by  the  persons  whose  duty  it  was  to  de- 
spatch the  fleet  (ol  iiroaroXetQ),  nor  was  any  trireme 
lost  at  sea,  or  lying  idle  in  the  docks  for  want  of 
stores  and  tackle,  as  under  the  old  system,  when 
the  service  (to  Xeirovpyetv)  fell  on  the  poor.  The 
duties  and  services  to  which  the  trierarchs  were 
subject  under  the  new  law  were  probably  the  same 
as  under  the  third  form  of  the  trierarchy,  the  syin 
moriae. 

On  the  relation  which,  in  this  system,  the  cost 
of  a  trierarchy  bore  to  the  property  of  a  trierarch, 
Bockh  makes  the  following  remarks,  which  may  be 
verified  ty  a  reference  to  Eisruom  :  "  If  we  reckon 
that,  as  formerly,  it  cost  about  a  talent,  the  total 
expense  of  the  trierarchs,  for  100,  200,  or  300  tri- 
remes, amounted  to  an  equal  number  of  talents,  ot 
a  sixtieth,  a  thirtieth,  and  a-twentieth  of  the  valua- 
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Don  ol  Attica ,  ».  e.,  for  the  first  class  one  third, 
two  thirds,  and  one  per  cent,  of  their  property :  for 
the  poorer  a  proportionally  less  amount :  and  of  the 
annual  incomes,  taken  as  a  tenth  part  of  the  prop- 
erty, 3J,  6}  and  ten  per  cent,  for  the  most  wealthy. 
But  we  may  reckon  that  Athens  at  that  time  had 
not  more  than  100  or  200  triremes  at  sea,  very  sel- 
dom 300 ;  so  that  this  war-tax  did  not,  for  the  rich- 
est class,  amount,  on  an  average,  to  more  than  one 
third,  and  two  thirds  per  cent,  of  their  property." 

This  arrangement  of  Demosthenes  was  calculated 
for  300  triremes,  for  which  number  300  persons 
serving  in  person  would  be  necessary,  so  that  the 
chief  burden  must  have  fallen  upon  the  leaders  of 
the  former  symmorie.  The  year  of  passing  this 
law  Bockh  fixes  at  B.C  340  or  339.  How  long  it 
remained  in  force  is  uncertain.  In  the  speech  for 
the  Crown  (B.C.  330),  where  much  is  said  on  the 
subject  of  the  trierarchy,  it  is  neither  mentioned 
t'oat  the  law  was  in  existence,  nor  that  it  was  re- 
pealed ;  but  Demosthenes1  says  that  ^Eschines  bad 
been  bribed  by  the  leaders  of  the  symmoriae  to  nul- 
lify it 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  trierarchy,  though  the 
most  expensive  of  the  liturgies,  was  not  of  necessi- 
ty oppressive,  if  fairly  and  economically  managed, 
though  this,  as  has  been  before  observed,  was  not 
always  the  case.' 

With  respect  to  the  amount  of  property  which 
rendered  a  man  liable  to  serve  a  trierarchy  or  syn- 
trierarchy,  Bockh'  observes,  "  I  am  aware  of  no 
instance  of  liability  arising  from  a  property  of  less 
value  than  500  mine :  and  as  an  estate  of  one  or 
two  talents  never  obliged  the  possessor  to  the  per- 
formance of  any  liturgy,4  the  assertion  of  Iseus,* 
that  many  had  served  the  office  of  trierarch  whose 
property  was  not  more  than  80  mine,  obliges  us  (if 
true)  to  suppose  that  public-spirited  individuals  were 
sometimes  found  to  contribute  to  a  trierarchy  (rath- 
er, perhaps,  to  a  syntrierarchy)  out  of  a  very  small 
property." 

The  disadvantages  which  in  later  times  resulted 
Horn  the  trierarchs  not  being  ready  for  sea  by  the 
time  for  sailing,  were  in  early  times  prevented  by 
their  appointments  being  made  beforehand,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  trierarchs  appointed  to  the  100 
ships  which  were  reserved  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Feloponnesian  war  against  an  attack  upon  Athens 
by  sea. 

The  appointment  to  serve  under  the  first  and  sec- 
ond forms  of  the  trierarchy  was  made  by  the  strat- 
egi  ;*  and  in  case  any  person  was  appointed  to 
serve  a  trierarchy,  and  thought  any  one  else  (not 
called  upon)  was  better  able  to  bear  it  than  himself, 
he  offered  the  latter  an  exchange  of  his  property 
(vid.  Antidomi),  subject  to  he  burden  of  the  trier- 
archy. 

In  cases  of  extreme  hardship,  persons  became 
suppliants  to  the  people,  or  fled  to  the  altar  of  Ar- 
temis at  Munychia.  If  not  ready  in  time,  they 
were  sometimes  liable  to  imprisonment  (tvoxoi  dea- 
fty').  Thus,  on  one  occasion,'  the  trierarchs  were, 
by  a  special  decree,  subjected  to  imprisonment  if 
-they  were  not  off  the  pier  Cttya)  by  the  end  of  the 
month  ;  on  the  contrary,  whoever  got  his  ship  ready 
first  was  to  be  rewarded  with  the  "  crown  of  the 
trierarchy,"  so  that,  in  this  way,  considerable  em- 
ulation and  competition  were  produced.  Moreover, 
the  trierarchs  were  ixevdwoi,  or  liable  to  be  called 
to  account  for  their  expenditure,  though  they  ap- 
plied their  own  property  to  the  service  of  the  state.* 

I.  (p.  «•.)—*.  (Deirattb.,  c.  Poljrd.)— I.  (ii.,  387.)— 4.  <D»- 
moadt.,  c  Aphob.,  p.  833.)— 5.  (De  Dioeog.  bored.,  p.  M.)— «. 
(Demotth.,  c.  Leer.,  p.  840,  l«.  )-7.  (1 1.,  De  Conm.,  iW.  IS.)— 
B.  |W.,  Dedroo.Tnw.,1339, «.)-».  (Id.,  c.  Pol/cl,  1333,  II. 
— iEx-hm.  •■  Ctetiph.,  50.) 


But  they  also  received  money  out  of  the  treasury 
fur  various  disbursements,  as  the  pay  of  the  soldiers 
and  sailors,  and  the  extra  hands  (tnztjpeoia) :  thus, 
on  one  occasion,  each  trierarch  is  stated  to  have 
received  30  mine,  etc  iwinXow.'  The  trierarchs 
may  also  have  been  considered  inrtidwoi,  from  be- 
ing required  to  show  that  they  had  performed  their 
duties  properly.  The  sacred  triremes,  the  Paralus 
and  Salamis,  had  special  treasures  (vid.  Tamui,  p. 
960)  appointed  to  them,'  and,  on  the  authority  of 
Ulpian,"  it  has  been  believed  that  the  state  acted  as 
trierarch  for  each  of  them ;  but  in  the  inscriptions 
quoted  by  Bockh,*  no  difference  is  made  between 
the  trierarchs  of  the  Paralus  and  other  vessels,  and 
therefore  it  would  seem  that  the  state  appointed  tri- 
erarchs for  them  as  well  as  for  other  vessels,  and 
provided  out  of  the  public  funds  for  those  expenses 
only  which  were  peculiar  to  them. 

IV.  On  the  exemption  from  the  trierarchy.  —  By 
an  ancient  law,  in  force  B.C.  356,'  no  person  (but 
minors  and  females)  could  claim  exemption  from 
the  trierarchy  who  were  of  sufficient  wealth  to 
perform  it,  not  even  the  descendants  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogiton.  But  from  Iseus*  it  appears  that, 
in  the  time  of  the  single  trierarchy,  no  person  could 
be  compelled  to  serve  a  second  time  within  two 
years  after  a  former  service  (Ho  inj  itaXinuv). 
The  nine  archons  also  were  exempt,  and  tbe  trier- 
archy was  a  ground  of  exemption  from  tl.e  other 
liturgies,  any  of  which,  indeed,  gave  an  exemption 
from  all  tbe  rest  during  the  year  next  following  that 
of  its  service.' 

But  all  property  was  not  subject  to  the  service,  as 
we  learn  from  Demosthenes,*  who  tells  us  that  a 
person  was  exempt  if  atwarof,  or  unable  to  serve 
from  poverty ;  so  also  were  "  wards,  heiresses,  or 
phans,  cleruchi,  and  corporate  bodies."  Of  course, 
an  heiress  could  only  claim  exemption  while  un- 
married. Wards,  also,  were  free  from  all  liturgies 
during  their  minority,  and  for  a  year  after  their 
ioKiuaoia.'  By  <Ar/pov;ro/  are  meant  colonists,  who, 
while  absent  by  the  command  of  the  state,  could 
not  perform  a  trierarchy.  The  ri  koivuviku  admits 
of  doubt,  but  it  probably  means  the  property  of  joint 
tenants,  as  brothers  or  co-heirs,  which  had  not  yet 
been  apportioned  to  them,"  or  it  may  refei  to  mon- 
eys invested  in  partnership.  Moreover,  though  tbe 
proper  duration  of  a  trierarchy  was  a  year,  it  was 
legally  dissolved  if  the  general  furnished  no  pay  to 
the  soldiers,  or  if  the  ship  put  into  the  Pireus,  it 
being  then  impossible  to  keep  the  sailors  together." 

V.  On  the  legal  proceeding!  connected  with  the  tri- 
erarchy.— These  were  either  between  individual 
trierarchs,  or  between  trierarchs  and  the  state,  and 
therefore  in  the  form  of  a  Diadica«u.  They  gen- 
erally arose  in  consequence  of  a  trierarch  not  de- 
livering up  his  ship  and  her  rigging  in  proper  order, 
either  to  his  successor  or  to  the  state.  If  he  alleged 
that  the  loss  or  damage  of  either  happened  from  a 
storm,  he  was  said  oxipjiaoBai  Kara  xeiltCiva  anoXo- 
Xtvat,  and  if  his  plea  were  substantiated,  ISofcv  iv 
tv  d(«a<m>p<V  «.  t.  A.  Vessels  or  furniture  on 
which  a  trial  of  this  kind  had  been  held,  were  said  to 
be  iiaieiiKaauiva. 

The  presidency  of  the  courts  which  tried  matters 
of  this  sort  was  vested  in  tbe  strategi,  and  sane- 
times  in  the  superintendents  of  the  dockyard,  in 
conjunction  with  the  anooroXelf.  The  senate  also 
appears  to  have  had  a  judicial  power  in  these  mat- 
ters :  e.  g.,  we  meet  in  various  inscriptions  with 
the  phrase  die  ruv  Tpuipapxuv,  uv  tiinXuaev  r/  jiov- 


I.  (Dem.,  De  Conm.  Trier.,  1*11,  14.1  —  3.  (Pollux.  Onora., 
Tiii.,  IIS.)  — 3.  (ad  Dem.,  c.  Mid.,  888.)  —  4.  (Utkundea,  dec., 
169.)  — 5.  (Dam.,  c.  Lept.)  — 8.  (De  Apoll.  hered.,  67.)  — 7 
(Dem..  c  Lept,  459  ud  404.)  —  8.  (De  Symm.,  183,  14.)  — 9 
(Lriiai,  e.  Dioeit.,  908.)— 10.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  Tiii..  184.)— II 
(Dem.,  c.  Pol/el,  1309.) 
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TRIOBOLON. 


TRIPOS. 


I*  ts)»  Tpitipr].  Bockh  conjectures  that  the  trier- 
\rcha  of  whom  this  is  said  had  returned  their  ships 
:n  such  a  condition  that  the  state  might  have  called 
upon  them  to  put  them  in  thorough  repair  or  to  re- 
build them,  at  a  cost  for  an  ordinary  trireme  of 
6000  drachms.  Supposing  that  they  were  not  re- 
leased from  this  liability  by  any  decree  of  a  court 
of  justice,  and  that  the  rebuilding  was  not  completed, 
he  conceives  that  it  must  have  been  competent  (in 
a  clear  and  flagrant  case)  for  the  senate  to  have  in- 
flicted upon  them  the  penalty  of  twice  5000  drach- 
mae, the  technical  phrase  for  which  was  "  doubling 
the  trireme."1 

The  phrase  ititoXoyijatv  rptqpti  itaivyv  iitoioaetv, 
which  occurs  in  inscriptions,  does  not  apply  to  an 
undertaking  for  giving  a  new  trireme,  but  merely 
lor  putting  one  in  a  complete  state  of  repair. 

The  phrase  faiveiv  nvUtov,'  to  lay  an  information 
against  a  vessel,  is  used,  not  of  a  public  ship,  but  of 
a  private  vessel,  engaged,  perhaps,  in  smuggling  or 
privateering. 

TRIEROPOIOI  (Tpuipoitoioi).  (Vid.  Ships,  p 
891.) 

*TRIGLA  (jpiyXa),  a  fish,  the  red  Surmullet,  or 
Jlullus  barbaliu,  L.  It  is  from  six  to  nine  inches 
long,  and  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  ancient 
epicures.* 

TRIGON.    (Vii.  Pila.) 

TRILIX.    (Kid.  Tela,  p.  956.) 

TRINU'NDINUM.    ( Vid.  Nundin-«,  p.  668.) 

TRIO'BOLON  (rptufoW),  or  rputoXm  fiXuurri- 
(ov,  was  the  fee  of  three  oboli  which  the  Athenian 
citizens  received  for  their  attendance  as  dicasts  in 
the  courts  of  the  heliea,  whence  it  is  also  called 
uiaf)o{  itKoeruot,  or  to  iixaartKov.  This  pay  had 
been  first  introduced  by  Pericles.4  It  is  generally 
upposed  from  Aristophanes,*  who  makes  Strepsia- 
ues  say  that  for  the  first  obolus  he  ever  received  as 
a  dicast  he  bought  a  toy  for  his  son,  that  at  first 
the  iiKaoriKov  was  only  one  obolus.  According  to 
the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,'  the  pay  was  subse- 
quently increased  to  two  oboli,  but  this  seems  to  be 
merely  an  erroneous  inference  from  the  passage  of 
his  author.  Three  oboli,  or  the  rpuifoXov,  occurs 
as  early  as  B.C.  435  in  the  comedies  of  Aristopha- 
nes, and  is  afterward  mentioned  frequently.'  Bockh* 
has  inferred  from  these  passages  that  the  triobolon 
w<is  introduced  by  Cleon  about  B.C.  421 ;  but  G. 
Hermann'  has  disputed  this  opinion,  at  least  so  far 
as  it  is  founded  upon  Aristophanes,  and  thinks  that 
the  pay  of  three  oboli  for  the  dicasts  existed  before 
ihat  time.  However  this  may  be,  thus  much  is 
certain,  that  the  pay  of  the  dicasts  was  not  the 
same  at  all  times,  although  it  is  improbable  that  it 
should  ever  have  been  two  oboli."  The  payment 
was  made  after  every  assembly  of  a  court  of  helias- 
tas  by  the  colacrets"  in  the  following  manner.  Af- 
ter a  citizen  had  been  appointed  by  lot  to  act  as 
judge  in  a  particular  court,  he  received,  on  entering 
the  court,  together  with  the  staff  {paxnipia  or  pao- 
<Jof ),  a  tablet  or  ticket  (aipiokav).  After  the  busi- 
ness of  the  court  was  over,  the  dicast,  on  going  out, 
delivered  his  ticket  to  the  prytanes,  and  received 
his  fee  in  return."  Those  who  had  come  too  late 
had  no  claim  to  the  triobolon."  The  annual  amount 
of  these  fees  is  reckoned  by  Aristophanes1*  at  160 


1.  (Crkunden,  Ao.,998.)— 9.  (Dora.,  c.  Lacr.,  Ml.)—  S.  (Arie- 
tot.,  11.  A.,  ii.,  17,  Ao. —  JElian,  ii.,  41,  dec  —  Adorns,  Appand., 
■■  t.)— 4.  (Arietot.,  Polit.,  ii.,  »,  p.  ST,  ad.  GAttling.— Plot.,  Per- 
icl.,  ».— Plat.,  Oorg.,  p.  515.)— S.  (Nab.,  UO.)—S.  (Ran.,  140.) 
—  7.  (Ariitoph.,  Eqoit.,  51,  855.—  Vesp.,  584,  654,  580.  —  Ran- 
1540,  Ac)-  8.  (Staatsh.,  i.,  p.  9520—9.  (Pref.  ad  Ariatoph., 
Nub.,  p.  1,  Ac,  id  adit.)— 10.  (AriMut.  ap.  Schol.  ad  Ariitoph., 
Veep ,  089.  —  Honych.,  a.  r.  AixueriKiiv.  —  Suidas.  a.  v.  'HXiair- 
rai'.)— 11.  (Lucian,  Bia  accusal.,  12, 15.)— 19.  (Schol.  ad  Aria- 
toph., Plot,  977. — Suidas,  a.  r.  B«rw<?.— Etytnol.  Mag.,  a.  t. 
EeuaeXoi'.  —  Pollux,  Onom.,  riii.,  16.)— IS.  (Ariatoph.,  Vesp., 
••1.1 — 14.  (Vesp.,  5*0,  Ac ,  with  the  achoLi 
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talents,  a  sum  which  is  very  high,  and  can,  perhaps 
only  be  applied  to  the  most  flourishing  times  of 
Athens.1 
TRIPLICATTO.    (Vid.  Actio,  p.  19.) 
•TRIPOL'ION  (rpHroAtov),  a  plant.    "  Serapioo 
and  Avicenna  call  it  Turbitk,  which,  however,  is 
said  by  Actuarius  to  be  the  root  of  the  Alypit. 
Sprengel  says  the  Arabians  and  their  commentators  ' 
committed  a  great  mistake  in  confounding  the  Tur- 
trtih  with  the  Tripolium.    He  is  disposed  to  think  it 
the  Plumbago  Europaa,  or  Leadwort.     Sibthorp, 
however,  holds  it  to  be  the  Statue  tinuala ;  and,  in 
short,  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  respect- 
ing it."* 

TRIPOS  (rplnoet),  a  Tripod,  i  «.,  any  utensil  oi 
article  of  furniture  supported  upon  three  feet,  more 
especially 

I.  A  three-legged  table  {vid.  Meusa,  page  633.) 
The  first  woodcut  at  p.  376  shows  such  a  table  in 
use.  Its  three  supports  are  richly  and  tastefully 
ornamented.  Various  single  legs  (trapezephera*), 
wrought  in  the  same  style  out  of  white  marble,  red 
porphyry,  or  other  valuable  materials,  and  consisting 
of  a  lion's  head  or  some  similar  object  at  the  top, 
and  a  foot  of  the  same  animal  at  the  bottom,  united 
by  intervening  foliage,  are  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,4  and  in  other  collections  of  antiquities. 
The  tripod  used  at  entertainments  to  hold  the  Cra- 
tes (p.  319)  had  short  feet,  so  that  it  was  not  mnch 
elevated.  These  tables  were  probably  sometimes 
made  to  move  upon  castors.' 

II.  A  pot  or  caldron  used  for  boiling  meat,  and 
either  raised  upon  a  three-legged  stand  of  bronze, 
as  is  represented  in  the  woodcut,  p.  678,  or  made 
with  its  three  feet  in  the  same  piece.  Such  a  uten- 
sil was  of  great  value,  and  was  sometimes  offered 
as  a  prize  in  the  publio  games.* 

III.  A  bronze  altar,  not  differing,  probably,  in  its 
original  form,  from  the  tall  tripod  caldron  already 
described.  In  this  form,  but  with  additional  orna- 
ment, we  see  it  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which 
represents  a  tripod  found  at  Frejus.'  That  this 
was  intended  to  be  used  in  sacrifice  may  be  inferred 
from  the  bull's  head,  with  a  fillet  tied  round  the 
horns,  which  we  see  at  the  top  of  each  leg. 


All  the  most  ancient  representations  of  the  sacn 
ficial  tripod  exhibit  it  of  the  same  genera]  shape, 
together  with  three  rings  at  the  top  to  serve  as 
handles  (oiarcf).  Since  it  has  this  form  on  all  the 
coins  and  other  ancient  remains  which  have  any 
reference  to  the  Delphic  oracle,  it  has  been  with 
sufficient  reason  creiuded  that  the  tripod  from 
which  the  Pythian  priestess  gave  responses  was  of 


1.  (Bockh,  Staatah.,  Ac,  i..  p  950.  —  Meier,  Art.  Proc,  p 
195,  Ac.)— 9.  (Diosoor.,  ir.,  131  —  Theophr.,  H.  P,  a.,  H.- 
Adams, Append.,  a.  t.)— 3.  (Cic.  Ad  Fam.,  vii.,  93.)— 4.  (Combe 
Ancient  Marbles,  i.,  3  ;  i.,  IS  ;  iii.,  38.) — 5.  (Horn.,  11.,  iriu. 
373.)— «.  (rxiii.,  9«4,709,703.)—  7.  (Spun,  Misc.  rr«L  Alt. 
p.  118.) — 8.  (Horn.,  IUiTiii.,  378 ) 
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this  kind.  Tie  right-hand  figuie  in  the  preceding 
woodcut  is  copied  from  one  published  by  K.  O. 
Miiller,1  founded  upon  numerous  ancient  authorities, 
and  designed  to  show  the  appearance  of  the  oracu- 
lar tripod  at  Delphi.  Besides  the  parts  already 
mentioned,  viz.,  the  three  legs,  the  three  handles, 
and  the  vessel  or  caldron,  it  shows  a  flat,  round 
plate,  called  Mfiof,  on  which  the  Pythia  seated  her- 
self in  order  to  give  responses,  and  on  which  lay  a 
laurel  leaf  at  other  times.  This  figure  also  shows 
the  position  of  the  Coetima,  which,  as  well  as  the 
caldron,  was  made  of  very  thin  bronze,  and  was 
supposed  to  increase  the  prophetic  sounds  which 
came  from  underneath  the  earth.* 

The  celebrity  of  this  tripod  produced  innumerable 
imitations  of  it,*  called  "  Delphic  tripods."4  They 
were  made  to  be  used  in  sacrifice,  and  still  more 
frequently  to  be  presented  to  the  treasury  both  in 
that  place  and  in  many  other  Greek  temples.*  [Vid. 
Don  aria.)  Tripods  were  chiefly  dedicated  to  Apol- 
lo* and  to  Bacchus.  Partly  in  allusion  to  the  fable 
of  the  rape  of  a  tripod  from  Apollo  by  Hercules, 
and  the  recovery  of  it  by  the  former,'  the  tripod  was 
one  of  his  usual  attributes,  and  therefore  occurs 
continually  on  coins  and  ancient  marbles  which 
have  a  relation  to  him.  Of  this  we  have  an  ex- 
ample in  the  bas-relief  engraved  on  p.  78,  which 
also  exhibits  two  more  of  his  attributes,  the  lyre  and 
the  plectrum.  In  conformity  with  the  same  ideas, 
it  was  given  as  a  prize  to  the  conquerors  at  the 
Pythian  and  other  games,  which  were  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Apollo.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  theatre 
at  Athens  being  considered  sacred  to  Bacchus,  the 
successful  Chokagds  received  a  bronze  tripod  as 
the  appropriate  prize.  The  choragic  monuments 
of  Thrasyllus  and  Lysicrates,  the  ornamental  frag- 
ments of  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
were  erected  by  them  to  preserve  and  display  the 
»ripods  awarded  to  them  on  such  occasions.  We 
firi,  also,  that  a  tripod  was  sometimes  consecrated 
to  the  Muses'  and  to  Hercules." 

A  tripod,  scarcely  less  remarkable  than  that  from 
which  the  Pythia  delivered  oracles,  and  consecrated 
to  Apollo  in  the  same  temple  at  Delphi,  was  that  made 
from  the  spoils  of  the  Persian  army  after  the  battle 
of  Plateete.  It  consisted  of  a  golden  bowl,  supported 
by  a  three-headed  bronze  serpent.11  The  golden 
bowl  having  been  removed,  the  bronze  serpent  was 
taken  to  Constantinople,  and  is  probably  the  one 
which  was  seen  there  by  Spon  and  Wheler  in  1675. 
The  first  figure  in  the  following  woodcut  is  copied 
from  Wheler's  engraving  of  it.1*  He  says  it  was 
about  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  high. 

The  use  of  bronze  tripods  as  altars  evidently 
arose,  in  a  great  degree,  from  their  suitableness  to 
be  removed  from  place  to  place.  We  have  an  ex- 
ample of  this  mode  of  employing  them  in  the  scene 
which  is  represented  in  the  woodcut,  on  p.  897. 
To  accommodate  them  as  much  as  possible  to  this 
purpose,  they  were  sometimes  made  to  fold  together 
into  a  small  compass  by  a  contrivance,  which  may 
be  understood  from  an  inspection  of  the  following 
woodcut.  The  right-hand  figure  represents  a  tripod 
in  the  British  Museum.  A  patera  or  a  plain  metal- 
lic disk  was  laid  on  the  top  when  there  was  oc- 
casion to  offer  incense.  Many  of  these  movable 
folding  tripods  may  be  seen  in  museums,  proving 
how  common  tbey  were  among  the  Romans. 

Another  species  of  tripods  deserving  of  notice 


1.  (BOttirer-i  Amllaea,  i.,  p.  1  !».>—*.  (Tin.,  .fin.,  Hi.,  91) 
— ».  (DM.  Sw.,  xn.,  *>.)— 4.  (Athon.,  r.,  p.  1M.)— 5.  (Athen., 
Ti.,  p.  Ml,/. ;  Sit,  d.— Phi.,  it.,  31,  t  1.)— ».  (Paul.,  iii.,  18,  , 
».)— 7.  (Pans.,  iii.,  11,  ♦  7.— Id.,  x.,  11,  t  4.)— a  (Herod.,  1,,  144.)— 
9.  |H«,  Op.  at  Din,  U8.>— 10.  (Paul.,  i,  7,  t  ].)— 11.  (Herod., 
ix.,  81.-  Taacrd.,  i.,  lit.  — Schol.  is  loc.— Pius.,  x.,  U,  ,».— 
Grllius,  Tup.  Const.,  ii.,  11.  —  Banduri,  Imp.  Orient.,  I.  ii.,  p. 
•14.) — IS.  (Journey  into  Grose*,  p.  184.) 


are  those  made  of  marble  or  hard  stone.  One  was 
discovered  in  the  villa  of  Hadrian,  five  feet  high, 
and  therefore  unsuitable  to  be  used  in  sacrifice.  It 
is  very  much  ornamented,  and  was  probably  in 
tended  merely  to  be  displayed  as  a  work  of  art ' 

TRIPU'DIUM.    (Vid.  Adspiciom,  p.  130.) 

TRIRE-MIS.    {Vid.  Ships.) 

TRITAGONISTES  (rpirayuviaHK).  (Yid.  i.i» 
tsio,  p.  605.) 

•TRITICUM  (mpif),  Wheat  "Sprengel  re- 
marks,  that  the  TYiticum  kybernum  and  eutivum  are 
indicated  by  the  mpbt  xMfuwopoi/uvoc  fcoi  rpift^vo^ 
of  Theophrastus,  &C.  It  is  the  Trepof  oiravios  of 
Dioscorides.  The  finest  kind  of  wheat  was  called 
etfoyviriK  by  the  Greeks,  and  tiligo  by  the  Romans ; 
the  second  sort  in  quality  was  called*  oe/iidaXif  by 
the  Greeks,  and  similago  by  the  Romans ;  the  third 
sort  was  called  axryKo/uarof  and  ainKrvpinic  by  the 
Greeks,  and  autopynu  by  the  Romans ;  the  last 
kind  was  called  Tcmpiac."* 

TRITTUA  (Tpirrva).    ( Vid.  Saceificio*,  p.  846.) 

TRITTUS  (rpirrtSf).  (Vid.  Teibus,  Greek,  p. 
1003.) 

TRIUMPHUS,  a  solemn  procession,  in  which  a 
victorious  general  entered  the  city  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  four  horses.  He  was  preceded  by  the 
captives  and  spoils  taken  in  war,  was  followed  by 
his  troops,  and  after  passing  in  state  along  the  Via 
Sacra,  ascended  the  Capitol  to  offer  sacrifice  in  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter. 

Such  displays  have  been  so  universal  among  all 
warlike  tribes  from  the  earliest  times,  and  are  so 
immediately  connected  with  some  of  the  strongest 
passions  of  the  human  heart,  that  it  would  be  as 
useless  as  it  is  impossible  to  trace  their  origin  his- 
torically. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  advert  to  the 
fancies  of  those  ancient  writers  who  refer  their  first 
institution  to  the  mythic  conquests  of  Bacchus  in 
the  East,'  nor  need  we  attach  much  importance  to 
the  connexion  between  triumpluu  and  Qpla/itot,  ac- 
cording to  the  etymology  doubtingly  proposed  by 
Varro.4  Rejoicings  after  a  victory,  accompanied 
by  processions  of  the  soldiery  with  their  plunder, 
must  have  been  coeval  with  the  existence  of  the 
Romans  as  a  nation ;  and,  accordingly,  the  return 
of  Romulus  with  spolia  opima,  after  he  had  defeated 
the  Caininenses  and  slain  Aero  their  king,  is  de- 
scribed by  Dionysins*  with  all  the  attributes  of  a 
regular  triumph.  Plutarch*  admits  that  this  event 
was  the  origin  of  and  first  step  towards  the  triumph 
of  after-times,  but  censures  Dionysius  for  the  state- 


1.  (Carlos,  Recuail,  L  ii.,  pi.  !}.)—».  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  t.) 
—  1.  (Died.  Sic. ,  ir.,  4.  —  Plfn.,  H.  N.,  Tii.,  57.)  —  4.  (Do  Lin. 
Lot.,  ri ,  68,  ed.  MOller.)— J.  (ii.  14  —Compare  Prop  '*•,  I.  *»  1 
—6.  (Ron.,  It.) 
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ment  that  Romulus  made  his  entrance  in  a  quadriga, 
which  he  considers  disproved  by  the  fact  that  all 
the  triumphal  (Tpomuojdpovf)  statues  of  that  king, 
as  seen  in  hie  day,  represented  him  on  foot.  He 
adds,  I  bat  Tarquinius  Priscus,  according  to  some, 
or  Foplicola  according  to  others,  first  triumphed  in 
a  chariot ;  and  in  corroboration  of  this,  we  nod  that 
the  first  triumph  recorded  by  Livy1  is  that  over  the 
Sabines  by  Tarquinius,  who,  according  to  Verrius,' 
wore  upon  this  occasion  a  robe  of  doth  or  gold. 
Whatever  conclusion  we  may  form  upon  these 
points,  it  is  certain  that,  from  the  first  dawn  of  au- 
thentic history  down  to  the  extinction  of  liberty,  a 
regular  triumph  (jut tut  triutnphut)  was  recognised 
as  the  summit  of  military  glory,  and  was  the  cher- 
ished object  of  ambition  to  every  Roman  general. 
A  triumph  might  be  granted  for  successful  achieve- 
ments either  by  land  or  sea,  but  the  latter  were 
comparatively  so  rare  that  we  shall  for  the  present 
defer  the  consideration  of  the  naval  triumph. 

After  any  decisive  battle  had  been  won,  or  a 
province  subdued  by  a  series  of  successful  opera- 
tions, the  imperator  forwarded  to  the  senate  a 
laurel- wreathed  despatch  (litera  laureate?),  contain- 
ing an  account  of  his  exploits.  If  the  intelligence 
proved  satisfactory,  the  senate  decreed  a  public 
thanksgiving.  ( Vxi.  Supplicatio.)  This  supplica- 
tion was  so  frequently  the  forerunner  of  a  triumph, 
that  Cato  thinks  it  necessary  to  remind  Cicero  that 
it  was  not  invariably  so.*  After  the  war  was  con- 
cluded, the  general,  with  his  army,  repaired  to  Rome, 
or  ordered  his  army  to  meet  him  there  on  a  given 
day,  bat  did  not  enter  the  city.  A  meeting  of  the 
senate  was  held  without  the  walls,  usually  in  the 
Temple  of  Bellona*  or  Apollo,*  that  he  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  urging  his  pretensions  in  person, 
and  these  were  then  scrutinized  and  discussed  with 
the  most  jealous  care.  The  following  rules  and  re- 
strictions were,  for  the  most  part,  rigidly  enforced, 
although  the  senate  assumed  the  discretionary  pow- 
er of  relaxing  them  in  special  cases. 

1.  That  no  one  could  be  permitted  to  triumph 
unless  he  had  held  the  office  of  dictator,  of  consul, 
or  of  praetor.'  Hence  a  triumph  was  not  allowed 
to  P.  Scipio  after  he  had  expelled  the  Carthaginians 
from  Spain,  because  he  had  commanded  in  that 
province  "  tine  ulto  tnagUtratu.'"  The  honours 
granted  to  Pompey,  who  triumphed  in  his  S4th  year 
(B.C.  81),  before  he  had  held  any  of  the  great  offices 
of  state,  and  again  ten  years  afterward,  while  still 
a  simple  eques,  were  altogether  unprecedented.* 

2.  That  the  magistrate  should  have  been  actually 
in  office  both  when  the  victory  was  gained  and  when 
the  triumph  was  to  be  celebrated.  This  regulation 
was  insisted  upon  only  during  the  earlier  ages  of 
the  commonwealth.  Its  violation  commenced  with 
Q.  Publilius  Philo,  the  first  person  to  whom  the  sen- 
ate ever  granted  a  "  prorogatio  imperii"  after  the 
termination  of  a  magistracy,1*  and  thenceforward 
proconsuls  and  propraetors  were  permitted  to  tri- 
umph without  question,"  although  for  a  considera- 
ble time  the  event  was  of  rare  occurrence.  It  was 
long  held,  however,  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
"prorogatio  imperii"  to  follow  immediately  upon 
the  termination  of  the  magistracy,  for  a  triumph 
was  refused  to  L.  Lentulus,  who  succeeded  P.  Scipio 
in  Spain,  on  the  ground  that,  although  he  had  been 
formerly  praetor,  hie  imperium  had  not  been  con- 
tinued uninterruptedly  from  the  period  when  the 


1.  (i.,  38.  —  Compare  nor.,  i.,  4.—  Eotrop.,  i., «.)— «.  (Flin, 
H.  K.,  uxiii.,  10.)— 3.  (Zooar.,  rii.,  81.  —Lit.,  xIti,  I.— Plin., 
H.  N.,xr,  40.)—  4.  (Cic.  ad  Fun.,  XT,  4.)—  4.  (Lit.,  uri.,  31. 
—  Id.,  inii,  39.)  —  «.  (Lit.,  mix,  4.)  —  7.  (LiT,  xxriii..  38  ; 
mi.,  91.)  —  8.  (Val.  Mai.,  ii,  8.  4  4.— Lit,  1.  «.)  —  9.  (Lit., 
Epit,  6V.— Cic.,  Pro  Leg.  Man..  21.— Veil.  Palerc,  il„  30  —Val. 
Mai.,  nil.,  IS,  4  8.  —  Plut,  Pomp.,  13,  23.—  Dion  Can.,  mri  , 
»  1— 10.  (Li».,  Tiii.,  SO.)— 11.  (L<-  xxvx,  44.-  Id.,  xU,  14,  M.) 
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command  expired,  bat  had  been  renewed  "  extta 
ordinem"  after  a  lapse  of  some  years. '  But  towards 
the  close  of  the  Republic  this  principle  was  entirely 
abandoned.  Consuls  and  praetors  seldom  quitted 
the  city  until  their  term  of  office  had  ceased ,  and 
when,  at  any  subsequent  period,  they  entered  upop 
the  government  of  a  province,  either  in  regular  rota- 
tion or  "extra  ordinem,"  they  enjoyed  the  full 
status,  and  all  the  privileges  of  proconsuls  and  pro- 
praetors. The  position  of  Pompey  when  sent  against 
the  pirates,  and  afterward  against  Mithradates,  and 
of  Cicero  when  he  went  to  Cilicia,  will  be  sufficient 
to  illustrate  this,  without  multiplying  examples. 

3.  That  the  war  should  have  been  prosecuted  or 
the  battle  fought  under  the  auspices,  and  in  the 
province,  and  with  the  troops,  of  the  general  seekiue 
the  triumph  ;*  and  hence  the  triumph  of  the  praetor 
Furius'  was  considered  irregular  and  imperfect 
Thus,  if  a  victory  was  gained  by  the  legatus  of  a 
general  who  was  absent  from  the  army,  the  honour 
of  it  did  not  belong  to  the  former,  but  to  the  latter, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  the  auspices. 

4.  That  at  least  6000  of  the  enemy  should  have 
been  slain  in  a  single  battle  ;*  that  the  advantage 
should  have  been  positive,  and  not  merely  a  com- 
pensation for  some  previous  disaster;*  and  that  the 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  Romans  should  have  been 
small  compared  with  that  of  their  adversaries.*  By 
a  law  of  the  tribunes  L.  Marius  and  M.  Cato,  penal- 
ties were  imposed  upon  all  imperatores  who  should 
be  found  guilty  of  having  made  false  returns  to  the 
senate,  and  it  was  ordained  that,  so  soon  as  Uiey 
returned  to  the  city,  they  should  be  required  to  at- 
test the  correctness  of  such  documents  upon  oath 
before  the  city  quaestor.'  It  is  clear  that  these 
provisions  could  never  have  existed  during  the  pet- 
ty contests  with  which  Rome  was  fully  occupied 
for  some  centuries;  and  even  when  wars  were 
waged  upon  the  most  extensive  scale,  we  find  many 
instances  of  triumphs  granted  for  general  results, 
without  reference  to  the  numbers  slain  in  any  one 
engagement.' 

6.  That  the  war  should  have  been  a  legitimate 
contest  against  public  foes  (jutlu  kostilUnuque  ktl- 
lit'),  and  not  a  civil  contest.  Hence  Catulus  cele- 
brated no  triumph  over  Lepidos,  nor  Antonius  over 
Catiline,  nor  Cinna  and  Marius  over  their  antago- 
nists of  the  Sullan  party,  nor  Caesar  after  Pbarsalia ; 
and  when  he  did  subsequently  triumph  after  his 
victory  over  the  sons  of  Pompey,  it  caused  univer- 
sal disgust.    Hence  the  line  in  Lucan :" 

"  Bella  geri  placuit  nulla*  kabitura  triumphal  "" 
{Vid.  Ovatio.) 

0.  That  the  dominion  of  the  state  should  have 
been  extended,  and  not  merely  something  previously 
lost  regained.  Hence  Fulvius,  who  won  back  Ca- 
pua after  its. revolt  to  Hannibal,  did  not  receive 
a  triumph.'1  The  absolute  acquisition  of  territory 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  essential." 

7.  That  the  war  should  hare  been  brought  to  a 
conclusion,  and  the  province  reduced  to  a  state  of 
peace,  so  as  to  permit  of  the  army  being  withdrawn, 
the  presence  of  the  victorious  soldiers  being  con- 
sidered indispensable  in  a  triumph.  In  consequence 
of  this  condition  not  being  fulfilled,  an  ovation  only 
was  granted  to  Marcellus  after  the  capture  of  Syra 
cuse,'*  and  to  L.  Manlius  upon  bis  return  from 
Spain."    We  find  an  exception  in  Liv ,  xxxi.,  48, 


1.  (Lit.,  xxxi.,  JO.)  —  J.  (Lit,  xxxi,  48.  —  Id,  xxxjt..  1C- 
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—  10.  (i.,  It.)  — II.  (Valval.  Max.,  ii.,  8,  »  7.  —  Dion  Caea, 
xliii.,  4t.  —  Pint.,  Ca»,  40.)  —  It.  (VaL  Max.,  1.  c.  —  Compan 
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«,»,  but  this  and  similar  eases  most  be  regarded  as 
examples  of  peculiar  favour.1 

The  senate  claimed  the  exclusive  right  of  delib- 
erating upon  all  these  points,  and  giving  or  with- 
holding the  honour  sought,*  and  they,  for  the  most 
part,  exercised  the  privilege  without  question,  except 
in  times  of  great  political  excitement.  The  sover- 
cignty  of  the  people,  however,  in  this  matter,  was* 
asserted  at  a  very  early  date,  and  a  triumph  is  said 
to  have  been  voted  by  the  tribes  to  Valerius  and 
Horatius,  the  consuls  of  B.C.  446,  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  resolution  of  the  fathers,*  and  in  a  aim- 
iar  manner  to  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  the  first  plebeian 
dictator,*  while  L.  Postumius  Megellus,  consul  B.C. 
894,  celebrated  a  triumph  although  resisted  by  the 
senate  and  seven  out  of  the  ten  tribunes.'  Nay, 
more,  we  "ead  of  a  certain  Appius  Claudius,  consul 
B.C.  143,  who,  having  persisted  in  celebrating  a 
triumph  in  defiance  of  both  the  senate  and  people, 
was  accompanied  by  his  daughter  (or  sister)  Clau- 
dia, a  vestal  virgin,  and  by  her  interposition  saved 
from  being  dragged  from  his  chariot  by  a  tribune.' 
A  disappointed  general,  however,  seldom  ventured 
to  resort  to  such  violent  measures,  but  satisfied 
himself  with  going  through  the  forms  on  the  Alban 
Mount,  a  practice  first  introduced  by  C.  Papirius 
Maso,  and  thus  noticed  in  tbe  Capitoline  Fasti :  C. 
Papikios  Maso  cos.  de  Cobseis  primus  in  monte 
Albino  III.  Nonas  Maet.  an.  DXXII.'  His  exam- 
ple was  followed  by  Marcellus,'  by  Q.  Minucius,* 
and  by  many  others ;  so  that  Livy,"  after  mention- 
ing that  the  senate  bad  refused  a  triumph  to  Cice- 
reius  (prctor  B.C.  173),  adds,  "in  monte  Albano, 
quod  jam  in  morem  ventral,  triumphant."11 

If  the  senate  gave  their  consent,  they  at  the  same 
time  voted  a  sum  of  money  towards  defraying  the 
necessary  expenses,'*  and  one  of  the  tribunes  "  ex 
muctorilate  tenatui"  applied  for  a  plebiscitum  to  per- 
mit the  imperator  to  retain  his  imperium  on  the  day 
when  he  entered  the  city."  This  last  form  could 
not  bs  dispensed  with  either  in  an  ovation  or  a 
triumph,  because  the  imperium  conferred  by  the 
comitia  curiata  did  not  include  the  city  itself;  and 
when  a  general  had  once  gone  forth  "paludatut," 
his  military  power  ceased  as  soon  as  he  re-entered 
tbe  gates,  unless  the  general  law  had  been  previous- 
ly suspended  by  a  special  enactment ;  and  in  this 
manner  the  resolution  of  the  senate  was,  as  it  were, 
ratified  by  the  plebs.  ( Vid.  Ihpeeiom,  Palcdamen- 
tom.)  For  this  reason,  no  one  desiring  a  triumph 
ever  entered  the  city  until  the  question  was  deci- 
ded, since  by  so  doing  he  would  ipso  facto  have 
forfeited  all  claim.  We  have  a  remarkable  example 
of  this  in  the  case  of  Cicero,  who,  after  his  return 
from  Cilicia,  lingered  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome  day 
after  day,  and  dragged  about  his  lictors  from  one 
place  to  another,  without  entering  the  city,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  a  triumph. 

Such  were  the  preliminaries,  and  it  only  now  re- 
mains to  describe  tbe  order  of  the  procession.  This, 
in  ancient  days,  was  sufficiently  simple.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  enemy  and  the  other  prisoners  were  led 
along  in  advance  of  the  general's  chariot ;  the  mili- 
tary standards  were  carried  before  the  troops,  who 
followed  laden  with  plunder ;  banquets  were  spread 
in  front  of  every  door,  and  the  populace  brought  up 
the  rear  in  a  joyous  band,'  filled  with  good  cheer, 
chanting  soi  gs  of  victory,  jeering  and  bantering  as 
they  went  abog  with  the  pleasantries  customary  on 


1.  (Sw  alto  Tarii,  A»a..  I.,  05,  compared  with  ii.,41.)-*. 
(Lir,  Hi.,  63.— Poljrb.,  Ti,  1*)— 3.  (Lit.,  mi*..  BS.— Dionra.,  ti., 
60.)— 4.  (Lit.,  ii  ,  16.)— i.  (Lit.,  x.,  37.)— 6.  (On*.,  t.,  4.— Cic, 
Pro  Cnl.,  14.— V«l.  Max.,  v.,  4,  ♦  «.-  Soot.,  Tib..  2.)— 7.  (Plin., 
H.  N.,  it.,  38.)  —  8.  (Lit.,  xiti.,  31 .  —  Plot.,  Marc,  33.) —t). 
(Lrr, xixfli.,  ».)— 10.  (alii..  SI.) — II.  (Sea  alaoLhr.,  iIt.,38.) 
-  -IB.  (Poljrb.,  Ti.,  13.)— II.  (Lit.,  xh  ,  33.— Id.,  xiti.,  11.) 


such  occasions.1  But  in  later  times  these  pageants 
were  marshalled  with  extraordinary  pomp  and 
splendour,  and  presented  a  most  gorgeous  spectacle. 
Minute  details  would  necessarily  be  different  ac 
cording  to  circumstances,  but  the  general  arrange- 
ments were  as  follow.  When  the  day  appointed 
had  arrived,  the  whole  population  poured  forth  from 
their  abodes  in  holyday  attire ;  some  stationed  them 
selves  on  the  steps  of  the  public  buildings  in  the 
Forum  and  along  the  Via  Sacra,  while  others  mount- 
ed scaffoldings  erected  for  the  purpose  of  command- 
ing a  view  of  the  show.  The  temples  were  all 
thrown  open,  garlands  of  flowers  decorated  every 
shrine  and  image,  and  incense  smoked  on  every 
altar.*  Meanwhile  tbe  imperator  called  an  assem- 
bly of  his  soldiers,  delivered  an  oration  commending 
their  valour,  and  concluded  by  distributing  rewards 
to  the  most  distinguished,  and  a  sum  of  money  to 
each  individual,  the  amount  depending  on  the  value 
of  the  spoils.  He  then  ascended  his  triumphal  car 
and  advanced  to  the  Porta  Triumphalis  (where  this 
gate  was  is  a  question  which  we  cannot  here  dis- 
cuss'), where  he  was  met  by  tbe  whole  body  of  the 
senate,  headed  by  the  magistrates.  Tho  procession 
then  defiled  in  the  following  order : 

1.  The  senate,  headed  by  the  magistrates.*  3. 
A  body  of  trumpeters.  3.  A  train  of  carriages  and 
frames*  laden  with  spoils,  those  articles  which  were 
especially  remarkable  either  on  account  of  their 
beauty  or  rarity  being  disposed  in' such  a  manner  as 
to  be  seen  distinctly  by  the  crowd.'  Boards  were 
borne  aloft  on  fercula,  on  which  wero  painted,  in 
large  letters,  the  names  of  vanquished  nations  and 
countries.'  Here,  too,  models  were  exhibited,  in' 
ivory  and  wood,'  of  the  cities  and  forts  captured,* 
and  pictures  of  the  mountains,  rivers,  and  other 
great  natural  features  of  the  subjugated  region, 
with  appropriate  inscriptions.  Gold  and  silver  in 
coin  or  bullion,  arms,  weapons,  and  horse-furniture 
of  every  description,  statues,  pictures,  vases,  and 
other  works  of  art,  precious  stones,  elaborately- 
wrought  and  richly-embroidered  stuffs,  and  every 
object  which  could  be  regarded  as  valuable  or  cu- 
rious. 4.  A  body  of  flute-players.  6.  The  white 
bulls  or  oxen  destined  for  sacrifice,  with  gilded 
horns,  decorated  with  infule  and  serta,  attended  by 
the  slaughtering  priests  with  their  implements,  and 
followed  by  the  Camilli  bearing  in  their  hands  pate 
rts  and  other  holy  vessels  and  instruments.  6.  El- 
ephants, or  any  other  strange  animals,  natives  of 
the  conquered  districts.  7.  The  arms  and  insignia 
of  tbe  leaders  of  the  foe.  8.  Tbe  leaders  them- 
selves, and  such  of  their  kindred  as  had  been  taken 
prisoners,  followed  by  the  whole  band  of  inferior 
captives  in  fetters.  9.  The  corona?  and  other  trib- 
utes of  respect  and  gratitude  bestowed  on  the  im- 
perator by  allied  kings  and  states.  10.  The  lictors 
of  the  imperator  in  single  file,  tbeir  fasces  wreathed 
with  laurel.*  II.  The  imperator  himself,  in  a  circu 
lar  chariot  of  a  peculiar  form,1'  drawn  by  four  hor- 
ses, which  were  sometimes,  though  rarely,  white." 
The  circular  form  of  the  chariot  is  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing cut,  copied  from  a  marble  formerly  in  tho 
possession  of  the  Duke  d'Alcala  at  Seville,"  and  also 
in  the  next  following  cut,  which  represents  the  re- 
verse of  one  of  the  coins  of  the  Antonines.  He  was 
attired  in  a  gold-embroidered  rpbc  (toga  picta)  and 
flowered  tunic  (tunica  palmala) ;  he  bore  in  his  tight 
hand  a  laurel  bough,"  and  in  his  left  a  sceptre  ;'*  his 


1.  (Lit.,  iii.,  SO.)— 1  (Plot.,  JEmi\.  Paul.,  33.  — Dion  Cam 
lxxiT.,  1.)— 3.  (Vid.  Cic.  in  Pii.,  S3.— Soel.,  OcUt.,  101.— Joaa 
phaa,  B.  J.,  Tii.,  «4.>  —  4.  (Dion  Cnaa.,  Ii.,  SI.—  Sara,  ad  Vinr.. 
jEn,  543.)  —  5.  (Joaephua,  B.  J.,  Tii..  34.)  —  6.  (Suet.,  Jni.,  37.1 
—7.  (QointiL,  Ti.,  3.)— 8.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  t„  ».)—».  (Plin.,  H.  N-, 
v„  40.1—10.  (Zonar.,  Til.,  II.)— II.  (Plot.,  CanuU.,  7.— Sera.. 
1.  c— Dion  Caaa.,  iliii.,  14.) — IS.  (MonMauoon,  Ant.  Eipl.,  torn 
it.,  pi.  ct.)— 13.  (Plot.,  Panll.,  S3.)— 14.  (DooTa.,T,47.— Val 
Max..  It.  •ill 
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brows  were  encircled  with  a  wreath  of  Delphic 
laurel,1  in  addition  to  which,  in  ancient  times,  his 
body  was  painted  bright  red.*  He  was  accompa- 
nied in  his  chariot  by  bis  children  of  tender  years,' 


and  sometimes  by  very  dear  or  highly-honoured 
friends,*  while  behind  him  stood  a  public  slate  hold- 
ing over  his  head  a  golden  Etruscan  crown  orna- 
mented with  jewels.*  The  presence  of  a  slare  in 
such  a  place,  at  such  a  time,  seems  to  hare  been 
intended  to  avert  " inmdia"  and  the  influeuceof  the 
evil  eye,  and  for  the  same  purpose  a  fascinum,  a 
little  bell,  and  a  scourge  were  attached  to  the  vehi- 
cle.* Tertullian'  tells  us  that  the  slave  ever  and 
anon  whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  imperator  the 
warning  words  "  Rctpice  post  U,  kominem  memento 
U,"  and  his  statement  is  copied  by  Zonaras,'  but  is 
not  confirmed  by  any  earlier  writer.  Isidorus,' 
misunderstanding  Pliny,"  imagines  that  the  slave  in 
question  was  a  common  executioner.  IS.  Behind 
the  chariot,  or  on  the  horses  which  drew  it,"  rode 
the  grown-up  sons  of  the  imperator,  together  with 
the  legati,  the  tribuni,"  and  the  equites,  aU  on  horse- 
back. 13.  The  rear  was  brought  up  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  infantry  in  marching  order,  their  spears 
adorned  with  laurel,"  some  shouting  I<>  Triumphe,'-* 
and  singing  hymns  to  the  gods,  while  others  pro- 
claimed the  praises  of  their  leader,  or  indulged  in 
keen  sarcasms  and  coarse  ribaldry  at  bis  expense, 
for  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  speech  was  granted 
and  exercised." 

The  arrangement  of  the  procession,  as  given 
above,  is  taken,  with  some  changes,  from  the  trea- 
tise of  Onuphrius  Panvinius,  De  Triumpho,  in  the  9th 
volume  of  the  Thesaurus  of  Grevius.  The  differ- 
ent particulars  are  all  collected  from  the  accounts 
transmitted  to  us  of  the  most  celebrated  triumphs, 
such  as  that  of  Pompey  in  Appian,"  of  Paulus 
(Emilius  in  Plutarch"  and  in  Livy,"  of  Vespasian 

1.  (Plin.,  R.  N.,  xt.,  38,  ML)-*.  (PUn.,  H.  N.,  xxiii.,  36.)— 
I.  (Lit.,  iIt.,  40.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  n.,  41.)— 4.  (Dion  Cm.,  li.,  IS. 
-Id.,  liiii.,  SO.)— 5.  (Win.,  H.  N.,  xuiii.,  4.— Id.  ib.,  xxTiii.,  7. 
-Zouar.,  Tii., 31.)  —  6.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxriii.,  7.  —  Zonar.,  Tii., 
II.)— 7.  (Apol.,  S3.)— 8.  (1.  c.)— 9.  (x»iii.,  ii.t— 10.  (xxriii.,  7.) 
-11.  (Zonar.,1.  e.)—  IS.  (Cio.  in  Pirn.,  85.)—  It.  (Plin.,  it.,  40.) 
—14.  ( Vamo,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  t.,  7,  ed.  Mailer.— Hot.,  Cann.,  it., 
1, 43.— Tibull., ii., 6,  111.)— IS.  (LiT.,  it.,  53.-Id.,  t.,  43.— Id., 
«it.,  68.— DionTS.,  Tii.,  71.— Suet.,  Jnl„  49,  61.— Mart.,  I.,  t., 
l.)-lu  (Bell.  Milh.,  116,  117.1-17.  (Paul!.,  SS.)-18.  (ilr.,40.) 
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and  Titus  in  Josephus,1  and  of  Camillas  in  Zona- 
ras,* together  with  the  remarks  of  Dionysius,*  Ser- 
vius,*  and  Juvenal* 

Just  as  the  pomp  was  ascending  the  Capitoline 
Hill,  some  of  the  hostile  chiefs  were  led  aside  into 
the  adjoining  prison  and  put  to  death,  a  custom  so 
barbarous  that  we  could  scarcely  believe  that  it  ex- 
isted in  a  civilized  age  were  it  not  attested  by  the 
most  unquestionable  evidence.'  Pompey,  indeed, 
refrained  from  perpetrating  this  atrocity  in  bis  third 
triumph,'  and  Aurelian,  on  like  occasion,  spared 
Zenobia,  but  these  are  quoted  as  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule.  When  it  was  announced  that  these 
murders  bad  been  completed,'  the  victims  were 
then  sacrificed,  an  offering  from  the  spoils  was  pre- 
sented to  Jupiter,  the  laurel  wreath  was  deposited 
in  the  lap  of  the  god,*  the  imperator  wasasntertain- 
ed  at  a  public  feast  along  with  his  friends  in  the 
temple,  and  returned  home  in  the  evening  preceded 
by  torches  and  pipes,  and  escorted  by  a  crowd  of 
citizens."  Plutarch"  and  Valerius  Maximus"  say 
that  it  was  the  practice  to  invite  the  consols  to  this 
banquet,  and  then  to  send  a  message  requesting 
them  not  to  come,  in  order,  doubtless,  that  the  im- 
perator might  be  the  most  distinguished  person  in 
the  company. 

The  whole  of  the  proceedings,  generally  speak- 
ing, were  brought  to  a  close  in  one  day ;  but  when 
the  quantity  of  plunder  was  very  great,  and  the 
troops  very  numerous,  a  longer  period  was  required 
for  the  exhibition,  and  thus  the  triumph  of  Flaminius 
continued  for  three  days  in  succession." 

But  the  glories  of  the  imperator  did  not  end  with 
the  show,  nor  even  with  his  life.  It  was  custom- 
ary (we  biow  not  if  the  practice  was  invariable)  te 
provide  him,  at  the  public  expense,  with  a  site  for 
a  house,  such  mansions  being  styled  triumphaUt 
domut.1*  After  death,  his  kindred  were  permitted 
to  deposite  his  ashes  within  the  walls  (such,  at  least, 
is  the  explanation  given  to  the  words  of  Plutarch"), 
and  laurel-wreathed  statues,  standing  erect  in  tri- 
umphal cars,  displayed  in  the  vestibulum  of  the 
family  mansion,  transmitted  his  fame  to  posterity. 

A  TsiuHPHca  Natalib  appears  to  have  differed 
in  no  respect  from  an  ordinary  triumph,  except  that 
it  must  have  been  upon  a  smaller  scale,  and  would 
be  characterized  by  the  exhibition  of  beaks  of  ships 
and  other  nautical  trophies.  The  earliest  upon 
record  was  granted  to  C.  Duillius,  who  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  supremacy  of  Rome  by  sea  in  the 
first  Punic  war ;"  and  so  elated  was  he  by  his  suc- 
cess, that  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  whenever  he 
relumed  home  at  night  from  supper,  he  caused 
flutes  to  sound  and  torches  to  be  borne  before  him.1' 
A  second  naval  triumph  was  celebrated  by  Lutatius 
Catulus  for  his  victory  off  the  Insula;  iEgates,  B.C. 
241 ;"  a  third  by  Q.  Fabius  Labeo,  B.C.  189,  over 
the  Cretans ;"  and  a  fourth  by  C.  Octavius  over 
King  Perseus,**  without  captives  and  without  spoils. 

Tkiumphcs  Castrinsis  was  a  procession  of  the 
soldiers  through  the  camp  in  honour  of  a  tribunua, 
or  some  officer  inferior  to  the  general,  who  had  per- 
formed a  brilliant  exploit." 

After  the  extinction  of  freedom,  the  emperor  beir  g 
considered  as  the  commander-in-chief  of  all  tie 
armies  of  the  stale,  every  military  achievement  was 
understood  to  be  performed  under  his  auspices,  and 

I.  (B.  J.,  rii.,  S,  ,4,  5,  81— 8.  (vii.,  81.)— 3.  (ii.,  S4  ;  t.,  47.) 
—4.  (ad  Virg.,  JEa.,  it.,  543.)— S.  (Sat.,  x.,  38-45.)— 6.  (Cic.m 
Verr.,  II.,  v.,  30-Liv.,  xxti.,  13.— Joseph.,  Tii.,  14.)— 7.  (Ap- 
pian, Bell.  Muhriil.,  117.)— 8.  (Joseph.,  1.  r.)—  9.  (Senec,  Cou 
aol.  ad  HeW.,  10.  — Plin.,  H.  N.,  it.,  40.—  Plin.,  Pantg.,  8.- 
Slat.,  Svlv.,  iv.,  I,  41.1—10.  (Flor.,  ii.,  1.)— 11.  (<J.  R.,  77.)  — 
12.  (ii.,  8,  «  6.)- 13.  (Lit.,  xxiix.,  53.— Plaut.,  ^Emil.  Panll.,  33.) 
—  14.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xiiTi.,  S4,v6.)— 15.  (Q.  R.,78.)— 16.  (Lit.', 
Epit.,xvii.— Fast.  Capit.)— 17.  (Flor.,  ii,  1.— Cic,  Cat.  Maj,  IS  ) 
—18.  (Val.  Max.,  ii.,  8,  8.— Fast  Capit.)— 19.  (Lit,  ixxtii.,6UJ 
— SO.  (LiT.,  xlv.,  48.)- 81.  (Lii.,  Tii.,  36.) 
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uunoe,  according  to  the  forma  of  even  the  ancient 
constitution,  he  alone  had  a  legitimate  claim  to  a 
triumph.  This  principle  was  soon  fully  recognised 
and  acted  upon ;  for,  although  Antonius  had  granted 
triumphs  to  his  legati,1  and  his  example  had  been 
freely  followed  by  Augustus*  in  the  early  part  of  his 
career,  yet  after  the  year  B.C.  14?  he  entirely  dis- 
continued the  practice,  and  from  that  time  forward 
triumphs  were  raiely,  if  ever,  conceded  to  any  ex- 
cept members  of  the  imperial  family.  But  to  com- 
pensate in  some  degree  for  what  was  then  taken 
away,  the  custom  was  introduced  of  bestowing  what 
was  termed  Triumpkalia.  Ornamenla,  that  is,  permis- 
sion to  receive  the  titles  bestowed  upon,  and  to  ap- 
pear in  public  with  the  robes  worn  by  the  impera- 
tores  of  the  commonwealth  when  they  triumphed, 
and  to  bequeath  to  their  descendants  triumphal 
statues.  These  triumpkalia  ornament*  are  said  to 
have  been  first  bestowed  upon  Agrippa*  or  upon 
Tiberius,*  and  ever  after  were  a  common  mark  of 
the  favour  of  the  prince.' 

The  last  triumph  ever  celebrated  was  that  of 
Beiisarius,  who  entered  Constantinople  in  a  quad- 
riga, according  to  the  fashion  of  the  olden  time, 
after  the  recovery  of  Africa  from  the  Vandals.  The 
total  number  of  triumphs  upon  record  down  to  this 
period,  has  been  calculated  as  amounting  to  350. 
Orosiiuf  reckons  320  from  Romulus  to  Vespasian, 
and  Pitiscus*  estimates  the  number  from  Vespa- 
sian to  Beiisarius  at  30. 

TRIUMVIRI  or  TRESVIRI  were  either  ordi- 
nary magistrates  or  officers,  or  else  extraordinary 
commissioners,  who  were  frequently  appointed  at 
Rome  to  execute  any  public  office.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  most  important  of  both  classes,  ar- 
ranged in  alphabetical  order. 

Talon viu  Aobo  DtvrDUN do.  ( Vid.  Thvmvwi  Co- 
lonics Deducenoa.) 

Tridmviki  Capitales  were  regular  magistrates, 
first  appointed  about  B.C.  298.'  The  institution 
of  their  office  is  said  to  have  been  proposed  by  L. 
Papirius,  whom  Festus"  calls  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
but  whom  Niebuhr"  supposes  to  be  L.  Papirius 
Cursor,  who  was  pretor  in  B.C.  292.  They  were 
elected  by  the  people,  the  comitia  being  held  by  the 
pretor."  They  succeeded  to  many  of  the  functions 
of  the  quo-stores  parricidii."  ( Vid.  Qcasros,  p. 
888.)  It  was  their  duty  to  inquire  into  all  capital 
crimes,  and  to  receive  informations  respecting 
such,"  and,  consequently,  they  apprehended  and 
committed  to  prison  all  criminals  whom  they  de- 
tected." In  conjunction  with  the  ffidiles,  they  had 
to  preserve  the  public  peace,  to  prevent  all  unlaw- 
ful assemblies,  dec."  They  enforced  the  payment 
of  fines  due  to  the  state."  They  bad  the  care  of 
public  prisons,  and  carried  into  effect  the  sentence 
oi'tbe  law  upon  criminals."  In  these  points  they 
resembled  the  magistracy  of  the  Eleven  at  Athens. 
(FtA  Elites,  The.)  They  had  the  power  of  inflict- 
ing summary  punishment  upon  slaves  and  persons 
of  lower  rank :  their  court  appears  to  have  been 
near  tbe  Menian  column."  Niebuhr,**  who  is  fol- 
lowed by  Arnold,*1  supposes  that  they  might  inflict 
summary  punishment  on  all  offenders  against  the 
public  peace  who  might  be  taken  in  the  fact ;  but 


1.  (Dion  Can.,  xlix,  41>— 1  (Suet.,  OcUt.,  38.— Dion  Cam., 
Ut,  II,  11)—*.  (Dion  Can,  lrr,*4.)  —  4.  (Dion  Cm.,  1.  c.)— 
(.  (8aet,  Octar,  ».)— 4.  (Tacit, iu,  i,  71—  Id.  is.,  ii.  Sl- 
id, is.,  iii,  71  Ac.—  Id.,  Hint,  i.,  70.— Id.  ilk,  ii,  78,  *o.)  —  7. 
(ni.,  ».)— 8.  (Lex.  Antiq,a.  t.  Triumphal.)— 0.  (Lit.,  Efit,  II. 
— Dif.l,  tic  1  i.l,S0.)— 10.  (i.t.  8«eriro«ntum.)— II.  (Rom. 
Cunt,  iii->  480.)— II  (Feetae,  lc.1- 11  (Varro,  Ling.  Let, 
t,  81,  ed.  Mflllor.)— 14.  (Varro,  L  c.— Plant,  Asin,  I.,  t,  J.-ld., 
Anl,  iii.,1 1— Cic,  Pro  Cloent,  13.) — 15.  (LiT,  mix,  17.— 
V»L  Mil.,  ri..  1, 10.— Cic- 1.  e.)— If .  (Ut.,  ut,  1 ;  xxxix,  14.) 

-17.  (Faet,Lc.)  — 18.  (LiT,xxiii,tB.-Vil.  Mix,  t, 4,, 7. 
■  -Id,  riii,  4,»1  —  Sail,  Cat,  44.— Tacit,  Ann,  T,0.)— 10. 

iFaat,  1.  c.  —  G«U,  iii,  3.— Plant,  Amphit,  i,  I,  3.— Cic,  Pro 
Jlnert    13.)— SO.  (I.  c)-»l.  (Iliat.  of  Borne,  ii,  p.  38S.J 


the  passage  of  Festus,  which  Niebuhr  quotes  does 
not  prove  this,  and  it  is  improbable  that  they  should 
have  had  power  given  them  of  inflicting  summary 
punishment  upon  a  Roman  citizen,  especially  since 
we  have  no  instances  recorded  of  their  exercising 
such  a  power.1 

Teidmviki  Colonic  Dsducsnda  were  persons 
appointed  to  superintend  the  formation  of  a  colony. 
They  are  spoken  of  under  Colonia,  p.  280.    Since 
they  had,  besides,  to  superintend  the  distribution  of 
the  land  to  the  eolonists,  we  find  them  also  calle-i 
Triumviri  Colonia  Deducenda  Agroqut  Dividundo,* 
and  sometimes  simply  Triumviri  Agro  Dando.' 
Tbiomvibi  Epolombi.     ( Vid.  Epdlones.) 
Tbiomvibi  EqorroM  Tdbhas  Recookoscendi,  or 
LiaENDia  Eqoitom  Decueiis,  were  magistrates  first 
appointed  by  Augustus  to  revise  the  lists  of  the 
Equites,  and  to  admit  persons  into  the  order.   This 
was  formerly  part  of  the  duties  of  the  censors.* 
Tbiomvibi  Mensaeii.     ( Vid.  Mensaeii.) 
Tbiuhvibi Monetales.    {Vid.  Monkta.) 
Tbiomvibi  Noctobhi  were  magistrates  elected 
annually,  whose  chief  duty  it  was  to  prevent  fires 
by  night,  and  for  this  purpose  they  had  to  go  round 
the  city  during  the  night  (vigiliat  circumire).    If 
they  neglected  their  duty,  they  appear  to  have  been 
accused  before  the  people  by  the  tribunes  of  the 
plebs.8    Tbe  time  at  which  this  office  was  insti 
tuted  is  unknown,  but  it  must  have  been  previously 
to  the  year  B.C.  304.*    Augustus  transferred  their 
duties  to  the  prefectus  vigilum.'    (Vid.  Pr-spec- 

TOS  VlOILOM.) 

Tbiomvibi  Reficiendis  .iEdibos,  extraordinary 
officers  elected  in  the  comitia  tributa  in  the  time  of 
the  second  Punic  war,  were  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repairing  and  rebuilding  certain  temples.* 

Tbidhtibi  Reipublicie  ConstitoenduB.  Niebuhr' 
supposes  that  magistrates  under  this  title  were  ap- 
pointed as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Licinian  roga- 
tions, in  order  to  restore  peace  to  the  state  after 
the  commotions  consequent  upon  those  rogations." 
Niebuhr  also  thinks  that  these  were  the  magistrates 
intended  by  Varro,  who  mentions  among  the  extra- 
ordinary magistrates  that  had  the  right  of  summon- 
ing the  senate,  triumvirs  for  the  regulation  of  the 
Republic;  along  with  the  decemvirs  and  consular 
tribunes.11  We  have  not,  however,  any  certain 
mention  of  officers  or  magistrates  under  this  name 
till  towards  the  close  of  the  Republic,  when  the 
supreme  power  was  shared  between  Ctesar  (Octa- 
vianus),  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  who  administered  the 
affairs  of  the  state  under  the  title  of  Triumviri  Rct- 
puilica  Consiituenda.  This  office  was  conferred 
upon  them  in  B.C.  43  for  five  years ;"  and  on  the 
expiration  of  the  term  in  B.C.  38,  was  conferred 
upon  them  again  in  B.C.  37  for  five  years  more." 
The  coalition  between  Julius  Caesar,  Pompey,  and 
Crassus,  in  B.C.  60,"  is  usually  called  tbe  first  tri- 
umvirate, and  that  between  Octavianus,  Antony, 
and  Lepidus,  the  second ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  former  never  bore  the  title  of  trium- 
viri, nor  were  invested  with  any  office  'Cider  that 
name,  whereas  the  latter  were  recognised  as  regu- 
lar magistrates  under  the- above-mentioned  title. 

Tbidhtibi  Sacbis  Conqoibendis  Donisq-'e  Per- 
sionandis,  extraordinary  officers  elected  in  thu 
comitia  tributa  in  the  time  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  seem  to  have  had  to  take  care  that  all  property 


1.  (Walter,  Gaach.  der  ROm.  Recbu,  p.  18J,  898.  —  Gfittling, 
Oaten,  dor  Rom.  SunUr,  p.  378.)— 1  (LW,  Tlii,  19.)— 3.  (Lit, 
iii,  1.)— 4.  (Suet.,  Ocur,  37.— Tacit,  Ann,  iii,  30.)— 4.  (Val. 
Max,  riii,  1, ,  9. «.)— 0.  (Lit,  ix,  40.)— 7.  (Dig.  1,  tit.  10,  a.  1.) 
—8.  (LiT,  xxt,  7.)— 0.  (Blhn.  Ceach,  iii,  p.  Ml.)— 10.  (Lydua, 
Da  Mag,  i,  39.)— 11.  (OaUioa,  xit,  7.)— 12.  (Lir,  Epit,  ISO.— 
Appian,  Ball.  Cit,  it,  1 11  —  Dion  Can,  xlri ,  44,  90.  —Vail 
Palate,  ii,  09.  —  Plot,  Cic,  40.)  —  11  ( Appian,  Ball.  Cit,  t. 
09.  — Dion  Caaa,  xlnii,  44.)— 14.  (Ve'L  Palerc,  ii,  44.— U' 
Epit,  103.) 
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given  or  consecrated  to  the  gods  was  applied  to 
that  purpose.1 

Triumviri  Scmatoi  Leoendi  were  magistrates 
appointed  by  Augustas  to  admit  persons  into  the 
senate.  This  was  previously  the  duty  of  the  cen- 
sors.' 

*TROCH'ILUS  (Tpo^Oor),  the  MotacMa  regvhu, 
or  Golden-crested  Wren.  It  has  been  supposed  the 
same  with  the  rvpawof  of  Aristotle. 

TROCHUS  (tpox6(),  a  hoop.  The  Greek  boys 
used  to  exercise  themselves,  like  ours,  with  trundling 
a  hoop.  It  was  a  bronze  ring,  and  had  sometimes 
bells  attached  to  it.'  It  was  impelled  by  means  of 
a  book  with  a  wooden  handle,  called  clavu*  and 
tXarnp.  From  the  Greeks  this  custom  passed  to 
the  Romans,  who  consequently  adopted  the  Greek 
term.'  The  hoop  was  used  at  the  Gymnasium  ;• 
and,  therefore,  on  one  of  the  gems  in  the  Stosch 
collection  at  Berlin,  which  is  engraved  in  the  an- 
nexed woodcut,  it  is  accompanied  by  the  jar  of  oil 
and  the  laurel  branch,  the  signs  of  effort  and  of  vic- 
tory. On  each  side  of  this  we  hare  represented  an- 
other gem  from  the  same  collection.  Both  of  these 
exhibit  naked  youths  trundling  the  hoop  by  means 
of  the  hook  or  key.  These  show  the  size  of  the 
hoop,  which  in  the  middle  figure  has  also  three 
small  rings  or  bells  on  its  circumference.' 


In  a  totally  different  manner  hoops  were  used  in 
.he  performances  of  tumblers  and  dancers.  Xeno- 
plton  describes  a  female  dancer  who  receives  twelve 
hoops  in  succession,  throwing  them  into  the  air 
and  catching  them  again,  her  motions  being  regu- 
lated by  another  female  playing  on  the  pipe.* 

On  the  use  of  rpoxic  to  denote  the  potter's  wheel, 
and  the  wheel  applied  in  torture,  see  Fictile  and 
Tormentum. 

♦TROGLODYTES  {TpuyXodirtit),  a  variety  of 
the  arpovBofi  or  Patser.     (Vid.  Strouthus.) 

TRO.LE  LUDUS.    (Vid.  Circits,  p.  286.) 

TROP-iEUM  (rpoiratov,  Att.  Tpomuov*),  a  trophy, 
.i  sign  and  memorial  of  victory,  which  was  erected 
on  the  field  of  battle  where  the  enemy  bad  turned 
(rpciru,  rpoiri?)  to  flight,  and  in  case  of  a  victory 
gained  at  sea,  on  the  nearest  land.  The  expression 
for  raising  or  erecting  a  trophy  is  rpoirafov  tnijaai, 
or  arfjaaadai,  to  which  may  be  added  aird,  or  Kara 
rim  rroA^uov." 

When  the  battle  was  not  decisive,  or  each  party 
considered  it  had  some  claims  to  the  victory,  both 
erected  trophies.11  Trophies  usually  consisted  of 
the  arms,  shields,  helmets,  &c,  of  the  enemy  that 
were  defeated ;  and  from  the  descriptions  of  Virgil 
and  other  Roman  poets,  which  have  reference  to 
the  Greek  rather  than  to  the  Roman  custom,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  spoils  and  arms  of  the  vanquished 
were  placed  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  which  was  fixed 
on  an  elevation.1'  It  was  consecrated  to  some  di- 
vinity, with  an  inscription  (briypafifia)  recording  the 
names  of  the  victors  and  of  the  defeated  party  ;l» 

1.  (Liv,  xit.,7.)—  8.  (Suet.,  Octar.,  37.)— 3.  (Mart.,  xi.,  S3. 
•■— H-,  xir.,  188, 189.)— 4.  (Propert.,  iii..  IS.)— 5.  (Hor..  Cam., 
in.,  84,  37.)  — 8.  (Propert.,  1.  a  — Ovid,  Trot.,  ii.,  485.)—  7. 
(Winckelmann,  Deter,  del  Pierrot  Graveee,  p.  433,  455.)— 8. 
(Sjrmpoe,  ii.,  7,  8.)  —  9.  (Schol.  ad  Arittoph,  Plat.,  453.)  —  10. 
(Wolfad  Dcin.  in  Lept ,  p.398.)  — 11.  (Thucyd,  i.,  54, 105  j  ii, 
M.)— 12.  (Virg.,  Xn.,  ii,  5.—  Sen.  ad  loc.  —  Slat.,  Theb.,  iii., 
707.— Jut.,  x,  133.)— 13.  (Eurip.,  Phmn.,  583.— Schol.  ad  loc.— 
Paoi.,  t.,  87, 1,  7.  —  Vint.,  JEu.,  iii.,  888.  —  Orid,  Ar.  Am  ii, 
J44.-Tia-.it.,  Ana  .  ii.,  88.) 
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whence  ti  opines  were  regarded  as  inviolable,  which 
even  the  enemy  were  not  permitted  to  remove.' 
Sometimes,  however,  a  people  destroyed  a  trophy, 
if  they  considered  that  the  enemy  had  erected  it 
without  sufficient  cause,  as  the  Milesians  did  with 
a  trophy  of  the  Athenians.*  That  rankling  and 
hostile  feelings  might  not  be  perpetuated  by  the 
continuance  of  a  trophy,  it  seems  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally part  of  Greek  international  law  that  trophies 
should  be  made  only  of  wood,  and  not  of  stone  or 
metal,  and  that  they  should  not  be  repaired  when  de- 
cayed.' Hence  we  are  told  that  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans accused  the  Thebans  before  the  Amphictyonic 
council,  because  the  latter  had  erected  a  metal 
trophy.4  It  was  not,  however,  uncommon  to  erect 
such  trophies.  Plutarch*  mentions  one  raised  in 
the  time  of  Alcibiades,  and  Pausanias*  speaks  of 
several  which  he  saw  in  Greece.' 

The  trophies  erected  to  commemorate  naval  vic- 
tories were  usually  ornamented  with  the  beaks  or 
acroteria  of  ships  {vid.  Acroteeich,  Rostra),  and 
were  generally  consecrated  to  Poseidon  or  Neptune. 
Sometimes  a  whole  ship  was  placed  as  a  trophy.' 

The  following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  painting 
found  at  Pompeii,*  contains  a  very  good  representa- 
tion of  a  tropseum,  which  Victory  is  engaged  in 
erecting.  The  conqueror  stands  on  the  other  side 
of  the  trophy,  with  his  brows  encircled  with  laurel 


The  Macedonian  kings  never  erected  trophies,  lot 
the  reason  given  by  Pausanias."  and  hence  the 
same  writer  observes  that  Alexander  raised  no 
trophies  after  his  victories  over  Darius  and  in  India. 
The  Romans,  too,  in  early  times,  never  erected  any 
trophies  on  the  field  of  battle,11  but  carried  home  the 
spoils  taken  in  battle,  with  which  they  decorated 
the  public  buildings,  and  also  the  private  houses  of 
individuals.  {Vid.  Spolia.)  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, the  Romans  adopted  the  Greek  practice  of 
raising  trophies  on  the  field  of  battle  :  the  first 
trophies  of  this  kind  were  erected  by  Domitiua  Ahe- 
nobarbus  and  Fabius  Maximus,  B.C.  121,  after  then 
conquest  of  the  Allobroges,  when  they  built  at  the 
junction  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Isara  towers  of  white 
stone,  upon  which  trophies  were  placed  adorned 
with  the  spoils  of  the  enemy."  Pompey  also  raised 


1.  (Dion  Can,  xlii,  4R>— 3.  (Thucjrd.,  viii,  84.)—  S.  (Plat., 
Quoit.  Rom.,  37,  p.  873,  c.  —  Diodor.,  xiii,  84.) — 4.  (Cic.,  Da 
Invent.,  ii,  83.)— 5.  (Alcib,  80.  p.  807,  d.)-t.  (ii,  81,  v  »  ;  iii, 
14,  v  7  j  ».,  87,  A  7.).  .7.  (Wachamuth,  Hell.  Alt,  II,  i,  p.  484. 
— SchAnunn,  Ant.  Ji .-.  Pub.  Gr,  p.  370  J  — 8.  (Thucjrd,  ii,  84, 
08.)— 9.  (Mui.  Borbon,  iii,t.7.l— 10.  lix..  40,  ,  4.»— 11.  <Flo- 
rua,  iii,  8.)— 13.  (Id,  1.  c— Strab,  ■».,  >  t85j 
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trophies  on  the  Pyrenees  after  his  victories  in 
Spain  j1  Julius  Caesar  did  the  w  Jie  near  Ziela,  after 
his  victory  over  Pharnaces,'  and  Drusus  near  the 
Elbe,  to  commemorate  bis  victory  over  the  Ger- 
mans.' Still,  however,  it  was  more  common  to 
erect  some  memorial  of  the  victory  at  Rome  than 
on  tie  field  of  battle.  The  trophies  raised  by  Ma- 
rius  to  commemorate  bis  victories  over  Jugurtha 
and  the  Cimbri  and  Teutoni,  which  were  cast  down 
by  Sulla  and  restored  by  Julius  Caesar,  must  have 
been  in  the  city.*  In  the  later  times  of  the  Repub- 
lic and  under  the  Empire,  the  erection  of  triumphal 
arches  was  the  most  common  way  of  commemora- 
ting a  victory,  many  of  which  remain  to  the  present 
day.  (Vid.  Arcos.) 
TROSSULI.  ( Vid.  Eqoitm,  p.  416.) 
TRUA,  dim.  TRULLA  (jop&vt)),  derived  from 
rpva,  ropo,  &.c,  to  perforate ;  a  large  and  fiat  spoon 
or  ladle  pierced  with  notes  ;  a  trowel.  The  an- 
nexed woodcut  represents  such  a  ladle,  adapted  to 
stir  vegetables  or  other  matters  in  the  pot,'  to  act 
as  a  strainer  when  they  were  taken  out  of  the  wa- 
ter, or  to  dispel  the  froth  from  its  surface.'  The 
ladle  here  drawn  was  found  in  the  kitchen  of  "  the 
house  of  Pansa"  at  Pompeii.  ' 


=® 


The  trulla  vinaria1  seems  to  have  been  a  species 
of  colander  (vid.  Colum),  used  as  a  wine-strainer.' 
Though  generally  applied  to  these  domestic  and  cu- 
linary purposes,'  the  trulla  was  found  to  be  con- 
venient for  putting  bees  into  a  hive."  It  was  also 
commonly  used  to  plaster  walls,"  and  thus  gave 
rise  to  the  verb  truUmarc.     (Vid.  Paries,  p.  736.) 

Mr.  Fellows"  explains  the  Eastern  method  of 
using  a  kind  of  colander  in  washing  tbe  hands.  It 
is  placed  as  a  cover  upon  the  jar  (vid.  Olla),  which 
receives  the  dirty  water.  This  may  therefore  be 
the  irulleum,  which  the  ancients  used,  together  with 
the  basin  and  ewer,  to  wash  their  hands." 

TRUTINA  (rpvruvti),  a  general  term  including 
both  Libra,  a  balance,  and  ttatera,  a  steelyard." 
Payments  were  originally  made  by  weighing,  not 
by  counting.  Hence  a  balance  (trutina)  was  pre- 
served in  the  Temple  of  Saturn  at  Rome."  The 
balance  was  much  more  ancient  than  the  steelyard, 
which,  according  to  Isidore  of  Seville,"  was  invent- 
ed in  Campania,  and  therefore  called,  by  way  of 
distinction,  Trutina  Campana.  Consistently  with 
this  remark,  steelyards  have  been  found  in  great 
numbers  among  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii. The  construction  of  some  of  them  is  more 
elaborate  and  complicated  than  that  of  modern 
steelyards,  and  they  are  in  some  cases  much  orna- 
mented. The  annexed  woodcut  represents  a  re- 
markably beautiful  statera  which  is  preserved  in 
tbe  Museum  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome.  Rs  support  is 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  round  which  a  serpent  is  en- 
twii.ed.  The  equipoise  is  a  head  of  Minerva.  Three 
other  weights  lie  on  the  base  of  the  stand,  designed 
»  be  hurg  upon  the  hook  when  occasion  required." 

Jitrurlus"  explains  the  principle  of  the  steelyard, 
mentions  the  following  constituent  parts  of  it : 
0,e  scale  (lancula),  depending  from  the  head  (caput), 
mar  which  is  the  point  of  revolution  (centrum)  and 

1  (Strmb.,  iii.,  p.  156.— Kin.,  H.  N.,  lii.,  I.— Diem  Cm.,  lli., 
*4 — 8*11.  ap.  Serr.  in  Virg ..  Jin.,  ii.,  «.)—*.  (Dion  Cam,,  xlii., 
48.)— S.  (Id.,  Ii.,  1.— Flora*,  ■>.,  II.)— 4.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  11.)— 4. 
(Schol.  in  Arutoph.,  At.,  78.)— o.  (Non.  MarcaU.,  p.  19,  ad. 
MorcaTi.)  — 7.  (Varro,  L.  L.,  t.,  118,  ad.  Millar.)— 8.  (Cie, 
Varr,  II.,  i»,  ».— Hor.,  Sat.,  ii.,  S,  144.)— 9.  (Knaolia, J>.  174, 
ad.  Runnel.)  — 10.  (CoL,  Da  Re  Rut.,  ix^  II)  —  11.  (PaUad., 
Da  Ra  Ruat.,  i.,  11.  IS.)— 11  (Eic.  in  Aaia  Minor,  p.  153.)— IS. 
(Non.  MarceLL,  p.  547,  ed.  Manari.)  — 14.  (Id.,  p.  180.)  —  I}. 
{Turn,  L.  L.,  ».,  181,  ed.  Mflllar.)  —  1«.  (Orif.,  xri.,  S4.)  — 17. 
Mat  Capit.,  i.  ii.,  p.  IIS.)— 18.  (x,  S,  a.  8, , 4.) 


the  handle  (ansa).  On  the  other  side  of  the  ceniia 
from  the  scale  is  the  beam  (icaput),  with  the  weight 
or  equipoise  (aquipondium),  which  is  made  to  move 
along  the  points  (per  puneta)  expressing  the  weight* 
of  the  different  objects  that  are  put  into  the  scale. 

♦TRYGON  (rpvfov),  tbe  Turtle-dove,  or  Cohtm- 
ba  turtur,  L.» 

•II.  A. species  of  Skate  or  Ray,  the  Fire-flaire,  or 
Raja  pattinaea,  L.,  tbe  same  as  the  Trygon  patti- 
naea, Adanson.* 

TUBA  (ouXmyf),  a  bronze  trumpet,  distinguished 
from  the  corn*  by  being  straight,  while  the  latter 
was  curved :  thus  Ovid,' 

"  Non  tuba  directi  turn  arit  cornua  fiexi."* 
Facciolati,  in  his  Lexicon,'  is  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  Aulus  Gellius  and  Macrobius,'  who  copies 
bim,  intend  to  affirm  that  the  Juba  was  crooked. 
The  words  of  tbe  former  do  not  mean  that  both  the 
lituus  and  tbe  tuba  were  crooked,  but  that  both  that 
kind  of  trumpet  which  was  called  a  lituus  and  also 
the  staff  of  tbe  augur  were  crooked,  and  that  it  was 
doubtful  which  of  the  two  had  lent  its  name  to  the 
otber.    ( Vid.  Litoos.) 

Tbe  tuba  was  employed  in  war  for  signals  of 
every  description,'  at  the  games  and  public  festi- 
vals,' also  at  the  last  rites  to  the  dead  (hint  tuba, 
candela") ,  and  Aulus  Gellius11  tells  us,  from  Atteius 
Capito,  that  those  who  sounded  tbe  trumpet  at  fu- 
nerals were  termed  titieint*,  and  used  an  instrument 
of  a  peculiar  form.  Tbe  tones  of  tbe  tuba  are  rep- 
resented as  of  a  harsh  and  fear-inspiring  character 
(fracttu  tonitut  tubarum  ;"  terribilcm  tonitum  are 
canoro"),  which  Ennius"  endeavoured  to  imitate  in 
the  line 

"At  tuba  lerribili  tonitu  taratantara  dixit." 

The  invention  of  tbe  tuba  is  usually  ascribed  t»» 
ancient  writers  to  the  Etruscans,"  and  the  epithet 
XnrrrooaXxtfKTal  (i.  «.,  robber- trumpeters")  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  they  had  made  it  famous  by 
their  piracies.  It  has  been  remarked  that  Homer 
never  introduces  the  oaXmyf  in  his  narrative  but 
in  comparisons  only,"  which  leads  ns  to  infer  that, 
although  known  in  his  time,  it  had  been  but  recent- 
ly introduced  into  Greece ;  and  it  is  certain  that, 
notwithstanding  its  eminently  martial  character,  it 


1.  (Adami,  Append.,  i.  T.) — X.  (Arirtot.,  II.  A.,  i.,  5.  &c.-. 
j^lian,  N.  A.,  i.,  37,  dec. — Adami,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 3.  (Met.,  i 
»8.)— 4.  (Compare  Vejct.,  HI.,  5.1—5.  (».  t.  Tuba.)— 6.  (v.,  8.)- 
7.  (M«crob.,  Sat.,  vi.,  8.)  —8.  (Tacit.,  Hi»t.,  ii.,  29.  —  Cm.,  B 
C,  iii.,  46.— Hirt.,  1).  G.,  Tin.,  SO.—  Lit.,  mix.,  ST.)—  9.  (Jar. 
Ti.,  S4»  ;  x.,  214.— Virg.,  Xn..  t.,  113.— Ond,  Fart.,  i.,  710.)— 
10.  (Para.,  iii.,  103.—  \  irg,  Xa.,  xi.,  191.— Ovid,  Hir.nd.,  m., 
140.— Amor.,  II.,  Ti.,  >.)— II.  (xx,  2.)— 12.  (Vir*.,  Georg.,  ir., 
72.)— 13.  (Id.,  Xn.,  ix.,  5030-14.  (Serr.  ad  Vira;.,  1.  c— Com 
para  Priacian,  Tin.,  18,  103,  ed.  Krehl.)— 15.  (Atlirii.,  It.,  c.  81 
—Pollux,  Onom.,  ir.,  85,  87.— Diodor.,  r.,  40.— Scrr.  ad  Virx, 
JBn..  riii.,  516.  —  Clem.  Alex.,  Strum.,  i.,  p.  306.1  —  16.  (Phot 
and  Heiych.,  i.  r.— Pollux,  1.  c.)— 17.  (II..  xriii.,  310  ,  ill    188 
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was  not  until  a  late  period  used  in  the  armies  of  the 
leading  states.  By  the  tragedians  its  Tuscan  ori- 
gin was  fully  recognised :  Athena,  in  ^Eschylus, 
orders  the  deep-toned,  piercing  Tyrrhenian  trumpet 
to  sound  ;'  Ulysses,  in  Sophocles,'  declares  that  the 
accents  of  his  beloved  goddess  fell  upon  his  ears 
like  the  tones  of  the  brazen-mouthed  Tyrrhenian 
bell  (ku&ovoc,  i.  «.,  the  bell-shaped  aperture  of  the 
trumpet),  and  similar  epithets  are  applied  by  Eurip- 
ides,* and  other  Greek*  and  Roman  writers  (Tyrrke- 
mu  clangor;*  Tyrrhetue  clangor e  tuba').  Accord- 
ing to  one  account,  it  was  first  fabricated  for  the 
Tyrrhenians  by  Athena,  who,  in  consequence,  was 
worshipped  by  the  Argives  under  the  title  of  Xak- 
irjyf,'  while  at  Rome  the  tuiiluttrium,  or  purifica- 
tion of  sacred  trumpets,  was  performed  on  the  last 
day  of  the  Quinquatrus.  (Vid.  Quinquatkus.)  In 
another  legend  the  discovery  is  attributed  to  a 
mythical  king  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  Maleus,  son  of 
Hercules  and  Omphale ;'  in  a  third  to  Piseus  the 
Tyrrhenian ;'  and  Silius  has  preserved  a  tradition,"' 
according  to  which  the  origin  of  this  instrument  is 
traced  to  Vetulonii." 

There  appears  to  have  been  no  essential  differ- 
ence in  form  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  or 
Tyrrhenian  trumpets.  Both  were  long,  straight 
bronze  tubes,  gradually  increasing  in  diameter,  and 
»«rminating  in  a  bell-shaped  aperture.    They  pre- 


sent precisely  the  same  appearance  on  monuments 
of  very  different  dates,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
cuts  annexed,  the  former  of  which  is  from  Trajan's 
column,  and  the  latter  from  an  ancient  fictile  vase." 


it»e  scholiast  on  the  Iliad"  reckons  six  varieties 
of  trumpets ;  the  first  he  calls  the  Grecian  adXmyi 
which  Athena  discovered  for  the  Tyrrhenians,  and 
the  sixth,  termed  by  him  nor'  ijfcav,  the  Tvpenvutr) 
aaXmyi,  he  describes  as  bent  at  the  extremity  (««- 
iuva  KtiCkaapb/ov  tyovoa) ;  but  by  this  we  must  un- 
questionably understand  the  sacred  trumpet  (Uoari- 
kt)  cdXmyf),  the  lituut  already  noticed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article." 
TUBILU'STRIUM.    (Vid.  Qoihquateus.) 
TULLIA'NUM    (Vid.  Cakckb.) 
TUM110S  (rvutoc).    (Vid.  Foots,  p.  467.) 
TUMULTUA'RII.    (Vid.  Tumohus.) 


1.  (Eumen.,  887.)— 1.  (A1„  IT.)— S.  (Phom.,  I«7«.— Heimol., 
880.)— I.  (A actor.,  Rhea..  S68.— Brunei,  Anal.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  MS.) 
—8.  (Virg.,  JBn.,  Tiii.,SSfl.— Stmt.,  Theb.,  iii.,880.)— 0.  (Siliua, 
ii.,  18.)— 7.  (Schol.  ad  Horn.,  II.,  rriii.,  S19,  e.  cod.  Viet.— Pane., 
ii.,  SI,  «  J.)— 8.  (Lntat.  ad  Stat.,  Theb.,  i»„  SM ;  vi.,  404.— 
Hygin.,  Fab..  S74.— Schol.  ad  Horn.,  1.  e.)— ».  (Plm.,  B.  N., 
til,  57.  —  Photiue,  a.  t.)  —  10.  (Tiii.,  490.)  — 11.  (MQller,  Die 
Etroeker,  IV.,  i.,  J,  4,  5.)— IS.  (Hope,  Coatumea  of  the  Anc.,  pL 
188.)— 13.  (1.  c.)— 14.  (Lvdoj,  Da  Men..,  ir.,  «.)— 14.  (Compare 
'"M,  i.,  431.) 
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TUMULTUS  was  the  name  giveu  to  a  suaceii  or 
dangerous  war  in  Italy  or  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  the 
word  was  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  be  a  contrac- 
tion of  timer  multut1  (tumultus  dictus,  quasi  timer 
multus*).  It  was,  however,  sometimes  applied  to  a 
sudden  or  dangerous  war  elsewhere  ;*  but  this  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  a  correct  use  of  the  word. 
Cicero4  says  that  there  might  be  a  war  without  a 
tumultus,  but  not  a  tumultus  without  a  war ;  but  it 
most  be  recollected  that  the  word  was  also  applied 
to  any  sudden  alarm  respecting  a  war ;  whence  we 
find  a  tumultus  often  spoken  of  as  of  less  importance 
than  a  war,*  because  the  results  were  of  less  con 
sequence,  though  the  fear  might  have  been  much 
greater  than  in  a  regular  war. 

In  the  case  of  a  tumultus  there  was  a  cessation 
from  all  business  (jutiiimm),  and  all  citizens  were 
obliged  to  enlist,  without  regard  being  had  to  the 
exemptions  (vaeationet)  from  military  service  which 
were  enjoyed  at  other  times.*  As  there  was  not 
time  to  enlist  the  soldiers  in  the  regular  manner, 
the  magistrates  appointed  to  command  the  army 
displayed  two  banners  (vexilla)  from  the  Capitol,  one 
red,  to  summon  the  infantry,  and  the  other  green, 
to  summon  the  cavalry,  and  said,  "  Qui  rempubticam 
salaam  vult,  me  seavatur."  Those  that  assembled 
took  the  military  oath  together,  instead  of  one  by 
one,  as  was  the  usual  practice,  whence  they  were 
called  eonjurati,  aud  their  service  conjuratio.''  Sol- 
diers enlisted  in  this  way  were  called  Tumultuara 
or  Subitani.' 

TU'NICA  (xiTav,  dim.  £«T«Wo7cof,  ^ituwov),  as 
under-garment.  The  chiton  was  the  only  kind  of 
bidv/ia  or  under-garment  worn  by  the  Greeks.  Of 
this  there  were  two  kinds,  the  Dorian  and  Ioni- 
an. The  Dorian  chiton,  as  worn  by  males,  was  a 
short  woollen  shirt  without  sleeves ;  the  Ionian  was 
a  long  linen  garment  with  sleeves.  The  under- 
garment, afterward  distinguished  as  the  Dorian, 
seems  to  have  been  originally  worn  in  the  whole  oi 
Greece.  Thucydides'  speaks  as  if  the  long  linen 
garment  worn  at  Athens  a  little  before  his  time  was 
the  most  ancient  kind,  since  he  attributes  the  adop- 
tion of  a  simpler  mode  of  dress  to  the  Lacedemoni- 
ans, but  we  know  with  tolerable  certainty  that  this 
dress  was  brought  over  to  Athens  by  the  Ionians  of 
Asia.1*  •  It  was  commonly  worn  at  Athens  during 
the  PersMn  wars,  but  appears  to  have  entirely  gone 
out  of  fashion  about  the  time  of  Pericles,  from  which 
time  the  Dorian  chiton  was  the  under-garment  uni- 
versally adopted  by  men  through  the  whole  of 
Greece." 

The  distinction  between  the  Doric  and  Ionio 
chiton  still  continued  in  the  dress  of  women.  The 
Spartan  virgins  only  wore  this  one  garment,  and 
had  no  upper  kind  of  clothing,  whence  it  is  some- 
times called  himation  (vid.  Pallium)  as  well  as  cki- 
tcm."  Euripides"  incorrectly  calls  this  Doric  dress 
peploB,  and  speaks  of  a  Doric  virgin  as  /uwdfl-nrfoc. 
From  the  circumstance  of  their  only  wearing  one 
garment,  the  Spartan  virgins  were  called  yv/tvai" 
(vid.  Noduii),  and  also  povo^/ruvtf."  They  appeared 
in  the  company  of  men  without  any  farther  cover- 
ing, but  the  married  women  never  did  so  without 
wearing  an  upper  garment.  This  Doric  chiton  was 
made,  as  stated  above,  of  woollen  stuff;  it  was 
without  sleeves,  and  was  fastened  over  both  shoul- 


1.  (Cta.,  Phil.,  Tiii.,  1.)— S.  (Serr.  ad  Virg.,  -Kn.,  ft'.,  488; 
TiiL,  1. — Featoa,  a.  v.  Tojnojtoarii.) — 3.  (Lit.,  xxxt.,  1 ;  xli.,  6. 
— Cic.. PhiL,  t.,  I*.)—4.  (Phi).,  Tiii.,  1.)— 4.  (e.  g.,LiT.,  ii.,  18.) 
— fl.  (Cio_  ll.oc.— Lit.,  to  ,9, 11,  S8;  Tiii.,  SO;  rtxir.,  58.)— 7. 
(Serr.  ad  Virg.,  J5n.,  Tiii.,  i.)  —8.  (Feetne,  a.  t.— Lit.,  iii.,  30; 
z.,  tl ;  a).,  SB.)— 9.  (i.,  8.)— 10.  (Mailer,  De  Mm.  Pol,  p.  41- 
Id.,  Dor.,  ir.,  a,  v  4.J-11.  (Athen.,  xii.,  p.  SIS,  c  —  Enetath..  p. 
9*4,47.— Thoeyd.,l.e.— Ariatoph.,  Equit.,  1SS0.)—  IS.  (Comptra 
Herod.,  t.,  87.— Schol.  ad  Euriii.,  Hoc,  OSS.)— 13.  (Heoub.,  L  e. 
— Androm.,  808.)— 14.  (Plot..  In* .  14.)— 18.  (Schol  ad  En-iav 


Athen.,  »ii.,  p.  868,  / 1 
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deis  by  clasps  or  buckles  {ir6pirat,  mpovat),  which 
were  often  of  considerable  size.'  It  was  frequently 
so  short  as  not  to  reach  the  knee,'  as  is  shown  in 
the  figure  of  Diana  on  p.  245,  who  is  represented 
as  equipped  for  the  chase.  It  was  only  joined  to- 
gether on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  was  left  partly 
open  or  slit  up  (oxtordf  xt'Tup*),  to  allow  a  free  mo- 
tion of  the  limbs :  the  two  skirts  {wripvyec)  thus 
frequently  flew  open,  whence  the  Spartan  virgins 
were  sometimes  called  famofiijpidtf*  and  Euripides* 
speaks  of  them  as  with 

yv/tvoiot  fittpotc  naX  irtirXoif  ivciphnic. 
Examples  of  this  ox«rr&c  ^f-rcjv  are  frequently 
seen  in  works  of  art :  the  following  cut  is  taken 
from  a  bas-relief  in  the  British  Museum,  which  rep- 
resents an  Amazon  with  a  chiton  of  this  kind :  some 
parts  of  the  figure  appear  incomplete,  as  the  original 
is  mutilated.* 


The  Ionic  chiton,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  long  and 
loose  garment,  reaching  to  the  feet  (no&jpTic),  with 
wide  sleeves  (nopai),  and  was  usually  made  of  linen. 
The  sleeves,  however,  appear  usually  to  have  cov- 
ered only  the  upper  part  of  the  arm ;  for  in  ancient 
works  of  art  we  seldom  find  the  sleeve  extending 
farther  than  the  elbow,  and  sometimes  not  so  far. 
The  sleeves  were  sometimes  slit  up,  and  fastened 
together  with  an  elegant  row  of  brooches,'  and  it  is 
to  this  kind  of  garment  that  Bottiger*  incorrectly 
gives  the  name  of  axtarif  xiruv.  The  Ionic  chiton, 
according  to  Herodotus,'  was  originally  a  Carian 
dress,  and  passed  over  to  Athens  from  Ionia.  The 
women  at  Athens  originally  wore  the  Doric  chiton, 
but  were  compelled  to  change  it  for  the  Ionic  after 
they  bad  killed,  with  the  buckles  or  clasps  of  their 
dresses,  the  single  Athenian  who  had  returned  alive 
from  the  expedition  against  iEgina,  because  there 
were  no  buckles  or  clasps  required  in  the  Ionic 
dress.  The  Muses  are  generally  represented  with 
this  chiton.  The  following  woodcut,  taken  from  a 
statue  in  the  British  Museum,  represents  the  Muse 
Thalia  wearing  an  Ionic  chiton.  The  peplum  has 
fallen  off  her  shoulders,  and  is  held  up  by  the  left 
hand.  The  right  arm,  holding  a  pedum,  is  a  modern 
restoration. 

Both  kinds  of  dress  were  fastened  round  the  mid- 
dle with  a  girdle  (rid.  Zona)  ;  and  as  the  Ionic  chiton 
was  usually  longer  than  the  body,  part  of  it  was 
drawn  up  so  that  the  dress  might  not  reach  farther 
than  the  feet,  and  the  part  which  was  so  drawn  up 
overhung  or  overlapped  the  girdle,  and  was  called 
s&iror. 

There  was  a  peculiar  kind  of  dress,  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  species  of  doable  chiton,  called  <5t- 
xXotc,  icwXoUiov,  and  n/uiiirXotiiov.  Some  writers 
suppose  that  it  jras  a  kind  of  little  cloak  thrown 
over  the  chiton,  in  which  case  it  would  be  an  amio- 


1.  (Herod.— Scbol.  ad  Earip.,  II.  «.)—•.  (Clrn.  JAnu,  Pad., 
ii,  10,  p.  ««.)—».  (Pollux,  6nom.,  tH..  ».>— «■  (W.,  1.  «.)-». 
(Aadrara.,  I.e.) — 6.  (Sm  alaoMui.  Batty,  jr., LSI.)— 1  (.SUas, 
V.  H.,  i.,  180—8.  (KUum  Sehr.,  iil.,  p.  ».)—».  (»_  87,  88.) 


tus,  and  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  chiton;  Dm 
Becker  and  others  maintain  that  it  was  not  a  sep- 
arate article  of  dress,  but  was  merely  the- upper  part 
of  the  cloth  forming  the  chiton,  which  was  larger 
than  was  required  for  the  ordinary  chiton,  and  was 
therefore  thrown  over  the  front  and  back.  The  fol- 
lowing cuts'  will  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  form  of 
this  garment  than  any  description. 


It  seems  impossible  to  determine  with  certainty 
whether  the  diploidion  formed  part  of  the  chiton,  or 
was  a  separate  piece  of  dress.  Those  writers  who 
maintain  the  former  view  think  that  it  is  quite 
proved  by  the  left-hand  figure  in  the  preceding  cut ; 
but  this  is  not  conclusive  evidence,  since  the  chiton 
may  have  terminated  at  the  waist.  In  the  right- 
hand  figure  we  see  that  the  chiton  is  girded  round 
the  middle  of  the  body,  as  described  above,  and  that 
the  fold  which  overhangs  (*6farof)  forms,  with  the 
end  of  the  diploidion,  a  parallel  line,  which  was  al- 
ways  the  case.  This  is  also  plainly  seen  in  the  wood- 
cut to  the  article  Umbriccluh.  Since  the  diploidion 
was  fastened  over  the  shoulders  by  means  of  buckles 
or  clasps,  it  was  called  brofdf,  which  Mailer*  sup- 
poses, from  Euripides  (Hecub.,  653)  and  Athencus 
(xiil,  p.  608,  i.),  to  have  been  only  the  end  of  the 
garment  fastened  on  the  shoulder ;  but  these  pas- 
sages do  not  necessarily  prove  this,  and  Pollux* 
evidently  understands  the  word  as  meaning  a  gar- 
ment itself. 

Besides  the  word  xtruv,  we  also  meet  with  the 
diminutives  xiruvla*°i  and  xir<->vlov>  the  former  of 
which  is  generally  applied  to  a  garment  worn  b* 
men,  and  the  latter  to  one  worn  by  women,  though 
this  distinction  is  not  always  preserved.  A  ques- 
tion arises  whether  these  two  words  relate  to  a 
different  garment  from  the  chiton,  or  mean  merely 
a  smaller  one.    Many  modern  writers  think  thai 


1.  (Miu.  Borbon.,  ii.,  t.  4,  ».)-*    UreUaol  d»r  Knott,  t  MS. 
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in«  chiton  was  not  worn  immediately  next  the  skin, 
but  that  there  was  worn  under  it  a  shirt  (xituwiokoc ) 
or  chemise  (xiruvtov).  In  the  dress  of  men,  how- 
over,  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case, 
since  we  find  xiruvtoxof  frequently  used  as  identical 
with  xlT"v<  ai,d  spoken  of  as  the  only  under-gar- 
ment  worn  by  individuals  (Td  Ifiariov  k<u  rov 
XirovioKov1).  It  appears,  on  the  contrary,  that  fe- 
males were  accustomed  to  wear  a  chemise  (xiruvt- 
ov) under  their  chiton,  and  a  representation  of  such 
a  one  is  given  in  p.  599.' 

It  was  the  practice  among  most  of  the  Greeks  to 
wear  an  himation,  or  outer  garment,  over  the  chiton, 
but  frequently  the  chiton  was  worn  alone.  A  per- 
son who  wore  only  a  chiton  was  called  uovoxiruv 
(oloxiruv'),  an  epithet  given  to  the  Spartan  virgins, 
as  explained  above.  In  the  same  way,  a  person 
who  wore  only  an  himation,  or  outer  garment,  was 
called  dfi'ruv.4  The  Athenian  youths,  in  the  earlier 
times,  wore  only  the  chiton ;  and  when  it  became 
the  fashion,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  to  wear  an 
outer  garment  over  it,  it  was  regarded  as  a  mark 
of  effeminacy.* 

Before  passing  on  to  the  Roman  tinder  garment, 
it  remains  to  explain  a  few  terms  which  are  applied 
to  the  different  kinds  of  chiton.  In  later  times,  the 
chiton  worn  by  men  was  of  two  kinds,  the  hpQiuaa- 
X<ito(  and  the  irepo/tdaxaXoc,  the  former  the  dress 
of  freemen,  the  latter  that  of  slaves.*  The  fytfi- 
fiuo^aAof  appears  to  have  signified  not  only  a  gar- 
ment which  had  two  sleeves,  but  also  one  which 
had  openings  for  both  arms ;  while  the  htpojiaaxa- 
?.of,  on  the  contrary,  had  only  a  sleeve,  or,  rather, 
an  opening  for  the  left  arm,  leaving  the  right,  with 
the  shoulder  and  a  part  of  the  breast,  uncovered, 
whence  it  is  called  t£uftic,  a  representation  of  which 
is  given  on  page  426.  When  the  sleeves  of  the 
chiton  reached  down  to  the  hands,  it  seems  to  have 
been  properly  called  jMptoWor,'  though  this  word 
teems  to  have  been  frequently  used  as  equivalent 
to  fi/ipt/«l<7,raXof.*     (Vid.  Chiridoti.) 

A  £tT<iv  ipOoardiioc  was  one  which  was  not  fast 
ened  round  the  body  with  a  girdle  :'  a  x<rwv  aroXt- 
(!.jt6c  seems  to  have  had  a  kind  of  flounce  at  the 
bottom." 

On  the  subject  of  the  Greek  chiton  in  general,  see 
Muller,  Dorians,  iv.,  2,  $  3,  4.  —  Arckaologie  der 
Kurut,  $  337, 339.— Becker,  Chariklu,  ii.,  p.  309,  &c. 

The  tunica  of  the  Romans,  like  the  Greek  chiton, 
was  a  woollen  under  garment,  over  which  the  toga 
was  worn.  It  was  the  indumentum  or  indutut,  as 
opposed  to  the  amictut,  the  general  term  for  the 
toga,  pallium,  or  any  other  outer  garment.  (Vid, 
Amictus.)  The  Romans  are  said  to  have  had  no 
other  clothing  originally  but  the  toga ;  and  when 
the  tunic  was  first  introduced,  it  was  merely  a  short 
garment  without  sleeves,  and  was  called  colobium." 
It  was  considered  a  mark  of  effeminacy  for  men  to 
wear  tunics  with  long  sleeves  (manicata)  and  reach- 
ing to  the  feet  (talarts).1*  Julius  Cesar,  however, 
was  accustomed  to  wear  one  which  had  sleeves, 
with  fringes  at  the  wrist  (ad  mamu  fimbriata") ;  and 
in  the  later  times  of  the  Empire,  tunics  with  sleeves, 
and  reaching  to  the  feet,  became  common. 

The  tunic  was  girded  (cincta)  with  a  belt  or  girdle 
around  the  waist,  but  was  usually  worn  loose,  with- 
out being  girded,  when  a  person  was  at  home,  or 


1.  (Plat.,  Hipp.  Min.,  p.  868.  — Item,  in  Mid.,  p.  583, 11.— 
Ack.  in  Tim.,  p.  143.— Athen,  xii,  p.  MS,  «.)  —  «.  (Compare 
A  Chen.,  xiii.,  p.  MO,/.— Ariatopb.,  Lnvt.,  48,  ISO.)— 3.  (in  Ham., 
Od.,  xiT.,488.)-4.  (Xen,  M.m.,  i.,  8,  ,  8.— filien,  V.  H.,  Tii., 
IS.— Diod.  Sic,  xi,  28.)—  5.  (Arietqph,  Nub.,  984,  compared 
wiih  987.)— 0.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  Tii.,  47.)— 7.  (0*11.,  Tii.,  IS.)— 8. 
(Heeych,  a.  t.  'ApfiiidixaXoc.)— 9.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  Tii.,  48.— 
Phot.,  Lex,  p.  848,  Pen.)— 10.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  S4.— Xen.,  Cy- 
rop.,  ri,  4,  v  S.)— 11.  (Oell,  vii.,  IS— Sanr.  ad  Virg,  .fin.,  i«  , 
618.)— IS.  (Cic.  Cat.,  Si..  10.) -13.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  45.) 
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wished  to  be  at  his  ease '  Hence  we  find  tna 
terms  cinctus,  prtrcinetus,  and  ruccinchu  applied, 
like  the  Greek  ciivvoc,  to  ai  active  and  diligent 
person,  and  ditcinctu*  to  one  who  was  idle  or  dis- 
solute.' 

The  ,form  of  the  tunic,  as  worn  by  men,  is  repre- 
sented in  many  woodcuts  in  this  work.  In  work* 
of  art  it  usually  terminates  a  little  above  the  knee ; 
it  has  short  sleeves,  covering  only  the  upper  part 
of  the  arm,  and  is  gilded  at  the  waist  (see  cuts,  p 
54,  667) :  the  sleeves  sometimes,  though  less  frp 
quently,  extend  to  the  hands  (cats,  p.  112,  132.) 

Both  sexes  usually  wore  two  tunics,  an  outer  and 
an  under,  the  latter  of  which  was  worn  next  the 
skin,  and  corresponds  to  our  shirt  and  chemise. 
Varro'  says  that  when  the  Romans  began  to  wear 
two  tunics,  they  called  them  tulmcula.  and  indutium, 
the  former  of  which  Bottiger*  supposes  to  be  the 
name  of  the  under  tonic  of  the  men,  and  the  latter 
of  that  of  the  women.  But  it  would  appear  from 
another  passage  of  Varro'  referred  to  by  Becker,* 
as  if  Varro  had  meant  to  give  the  name  of  subucula 
to  the  under  tunic,  and  that  of  indusium  or  intusium 
to  the  outer,  though  the  passage  is  not  without  dif- 
ficulties. It  appears,  however,  that  tuhteuU  was 
chiefly  used  to  designate  the  under  tunic  of  men.1 
The  word  intenda  was  of  later  origin,  and  seems  to 
have  applied  equally  to  the  under  tunic  of  both 
sexes.*  The  supparus  or  supparum  is  said  by  Fes- 
tus*  to  have  been  a  linen  vest,  and  to  have  been  the 
same  as  the  subucula ;  but  Varro,"  on  the  contrary, 
speaks  of  it  as  a  kind  of  outer  garment,  and  con- 
trasts it  with  tubucula,  which  he  derives  from  t>  6 
tus,  while  supparus  he  derives  from  supra.  Tbt? 
passage  of  Lucan"  in  which  it  is  mentioned  dues 
not  enable  us  to  decide  whether  it  was  an  outer  oi 
under  garment,  but  would  rather  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  it  was  the  former.  Persons  sometimes  wore 
several  tunics,  as  a  protection  against  cold  :  Augup 
tus  wore  four  in  the  winter,  besides  a  subacute." 

As  the  dress  of  a  man  usually  consisted  of  as 
under  tunic,  an  outer  tunic,  and  the  toga,  so  that  ol 
a  woman,  in  like  manner,  consisted  of  an  under 
tunic  (tunica  intima"),  an  outer  tunic,  and  the  palla. 
The  outer  tunic  of  the  Roman  matron  was  properly 
called  stola  (vid.  Stoli),  and  is  represented  in  the 
woodcut  on  page  926 ;  but  the  annexed  woodcut, 
which  represents  a  Roman  empress  in  the  character 
of  Concordia,  or  Abundantia,  gives  a  belter  idea  of 


1.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  ii,  1,78.— Orid,  Am.,  i.,9,  41.)— S.  (Hor.,SM, 
i„  5,  6  ;  ii.,  6,  107.— Epod,  i,  34.)— 3.  (ap.  Non,  air.,  36.)— 4. 
(Sabine,  ii.,  p.  US.) — ft.  (L.  L,  t,I31,  ed.  Mailer.)— 6.  (Gal- 
lon, ii.,  p.  89;)— 7.  (Suet,  Octar,  88.— Hot,  Bpieu,  I.,  i.,  95.) 
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fts  form.'  Over  the  tunic  or  stola  the  palls  ia 
thrown  in  many  folds,  but  the  shape  of  the  former 
is  still  distinctly  shown. 

The  tunics  of  women  were  larger  and  longer  than 
those  of  men,  and  always  had  sleeves ;  but  ia  an- 
cient paintings  and  statues  we  seldom  find  the 
sleeves  covering  more  than  the  upper  part  of  the 
arm.  An  example  of  the  contrary  is  seen  in  the 
Mutto  Borbonico*  Sometimes  the  tunics  were 
adorned  with  golden  ornaments  called  leria.* 

Poor  people,  who  could  not  afford  to  purchase  a 
toga,  were  the  tunic  alone,  whence  we  find  the 
common  people  called  Tunicati*  Persons  at  work 
laid  aside  the  toga ;  thus,  in  the  woodcut  on  p.  687, 
a  man  is  represented  ploughing  in  his  tunic  only.  A 
person  who  wore  only  his  tunic  was  frequently 
called  Nodus. 

Respecting  the  clavus  latus  and  the  claims  an- 
gustus,  worn  on  the  tunics  of  the  senators  and 
equites  respectively,  see  Clavos  Latvs,  Clavos 
Anoustos. 

When  a  triumph  was  celebrated,  the  conqueror 
wore,  together  with  an  embroidered  toga  (toga,  pie- 
la),  a  flowered  tunic  (tunica  palmata),  also  called 
tunica  Jovit,  because  it  was  taken  from  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinua.'  ( Vid.  TsioitrHus,  p.  1017.) 
Tunics  of  this  kind  were  sent  as  presents  to  foreign 
kings  by  the  senate.' 

•TYMPHA'ICA  TERRA  (Tv/t+alitJl  r?),  a  spe- 
cies of  earth,  which  would  appear,  from  the  account 
of  Theophrastus,  to  have  been  a  kind  of  gypsum.' 

•TYPHE  (ri+n),  according  to  most  authorities, 
the  Typha  latifolia,  or  Reed  Mace.  ■  It  is  different 
from  the  WA17,  though  often  confounded  with  it.' 

TY'RANNUS  (ripawoc).  In  the  heroic  age  all 
the  governments  in  Greece  were  monarchical,  the 
king  uniting  in  himself  the  functions  of  the  priest, 
he  judge,  and  military  chief.    These  were  the  ira- 

iital  paaiXtlai  of  Thucydides.'  In  the  first  two 
Oi  Miree  centuries  following  the  Trojan  war,  various 
nanses  were  at  work  which  led  to  the  abolition,  or, 
at  least,  to  the  limitation  of  the  kingly  power.  Em- 
igrations, extinctions  of  families,  disasters  in  war, 
civil  dissensions,  may  be  reckoned  among  these 
causes.  Hereditary  monarchies  became  elective ; 
the  different  functions  of  the  king  were  distributed ; 
he  was  called  upx<-n>,  koo/wc,  or  irpiravic,  instead  of 
SaaiXevf,  and  his  character  was  changed  no  less 
than  his  name.  Noble  and  wealthy  families  began 
to  be  considered  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  roy- 
alty ;  and  thus,  in  process  of  time,  sprang  up  oli- 
garchies or  aristocracies,  which  most  of  the  govern- 
ments that  succeeded  the  ancient  monarchies  were 
in  point  of  fact,  though  not  as  yet  called  by  such 
names.  These  oligarchies  did  not  possess  the  ele- 
ments of  social  happiness  or  stability.  The  princi- 
pal families  contended  with  each  other  for  the 
greatest  share  of  power,  and  were  only  unanimous 
in  disregarding  the  rights  of  those  whose  station 
was  beneath  their  own.  The  people,  oppressed  by 
the  privileged  classes,  began  to  regret  the  loss  of 
their  old  paternal  form  of  government,  and  were 
ready  to  assist  any  one  who  would  attempt  to  re- 
store it.  Thus  were  opportunities  afforded  to  am- 
bitious and  designing  men  to  raise  themselves  by 
starting  up  as  the  champions  of  popular  right.  Dis- 
contented nobles  were  soon  found  to  prosecute 
schemes  of  this  sort,  and  they  had  a  greater  chance 
of  success  if  descended  from  the  ancient  royal  fam- 
ily.   Pisistratus  is  an  example ;  he  was  the  more 
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acceptable  to  the  people  of  Athens  as  being  a  de- 
scendant (if  the  family  of  Codrus.1  Thus  in  many 
cities  arose  that  species  of  monarchy  which  the 
Greeks  called  rvpawic,  which  meant  Only  a  detpot- 
itm,  or  irresponsible  dominion  of  one  man,  and 
which  frequently  was  nothing  more  than  a  revival 
of  the  ancient  government,  and,  though  unaccom- 
panied with  any  recognised  military  title,  or  the 
reverence  attached  to  old  name  and  long  prescrip- 
tion, was  hailed  by  the  lower  orders  of  people  as  a 
good  exchange,  after  suffering  under  the  domina- 
tion of  the  oligarchy.  All  tyrannic?,  however,  were 
not  so  acceptable  to  the  majority  -,  and  sometimes 
we  find  the  nobles  concurring  in  the  elevation  of  a 
despot  to  farther  their  own  interests.  Thus  the 
Syracusan  Oamori,  who  had  been  expelled  by  the 
populace,  on  receiving  the  protection  of  Gelon,  sov- 
ereign of  Gela  and  Camarina,  enabled  him  to  take 
possession  of  Syracuse,  and  establish  his  kingdom 
there.1  Sometimes  the  conflicting  parties  in  the 
state,  by  mutual  consent,  chose  some  eminent  man. 
in  whom  they  had  confidence,  to  reconcile  their  dis- 
sensions, investing  him  with  a  sort  of  dictatorial 
power  for  that  purpose,  either  for  a  limited  period 
or  otherwise.  Such  a  person  they  called  aiav/iv^r^c. 
(Vid.  Aiitmnstbs.)  A  similar  authority  was  con- 
ferred upon  Solon  when  Athens  was  torn  by  the 
contending  factions  of  the  Aidxpioi,  Tltiuuoi,  and 
IldpaAot,  and  he  was  requested  to  act  as  mediator 
between  them.  Solon  was  descended  from  Codrus, 
and  some  of  his  friends  wished  him  to  assume  the 
sovereignty ;  this  be  refused  to  do,  but,  taking  the 
constitutional  title  of  archon,  framed  his  celebrated 
form  of  polity  and  code  of  laws.'  The  legislative 
powers  conferred  upon  Draco,  Zaleucus,  and  Cha- 
rondas  were  of  a  similar  kind,  investing  them  with 
a  temporary  dictatorship. 

The  ripawoc  must  be  distinguished,  on  the  on) 
hand,  from  the  alav/tv^rnc,  inasmuch  as  he  was  not 
elected  by  general  consent,  but  commonly  owed  his 
elevation  to  some  coup  tfitat,  some  violent  move- 
ment or  stratagem,  such  as  the  creation  of  a  body- 
guard for  him  by  the  people,  or  the  seizure  of  the 
citadel  ;*  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  ancient 
king,  whose  right  depended,  not  on  usurpation,  but 
on  inheritance  and  traditionary  acknowledgment. 
The  power  of  a  king  might  be  more  absolute  than 
that  of  a  tyrant;  as  Phidon  ofArgos  is  said  to  have 
made  the  royal  prerogative  greater  than  it  was 
under  his  predecessors ;  yet  he  was  still  regarded 
as  a  king,  for  the  difference  between  the  two  names 
depended  on  title  and  origin,  and  not  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  power  was  exercised.'  The  name  of 
tyrant  was  originally  so  far  from  denoting  a  person 
who  abused  his  power,  or  treated  his  subjects  with 
cruelty,  that  Pisistratus  is  praised  by  Thucydides' 
for  the  moderation  of  his  government ;  and  Herodo 
tus  says  he  governed  ofrrt  ri/mc  rdf  lovoaf  owrap- 
ofoft  (Art  Siofua  /teraXidfof,  M  re  roiai  Kareoreuoi 
fvc/it  tj^v  irdXtv  koojjUuv  xaXuf  re  Kai  ei.1  There- 
fore we  find  the  words  flamXiie  and  ripavvoc  used 
promiscuously  by  the  Attic  tragedians  pattint,*  and 
even  by  prose  authors.  Thus  Herodotus  calls  the 
Lydian  Candaules  ripawoc,'  the  kingdom  of  Mace- 
donia rvpawic,1'  and  Periander  of  Corinth  fiaetMc." 
Afterward,  when  tyrants  themselves  had  become 
odious,  the  name  also  grew  to  be  a  word  of  reproach, 
just  as  rex  did  among  the  Romans." 

Among  the  early  tyrant*  of  Greece,  those  most 
worthy  of  mention  are  Clisthenes  of  Sicyon,  grand- 
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father  of  the  Athenian  Custhenes,  in  whose  family 
the  government  continued  for  a  century  after  its 
establishment  by  Orthagoras  about  B.C.  672  ;l  Cyp- 
uelus  of  Corinth,  who  expelled  the  Bacchiads,  B.C. 
8.">5,  and  bis  son  Peri&nder,  both  remarkable  for 
their  cruelty ;  their  dynasty  lasted  between  seventy 
and  eighty  years  ;*  Procles  of  Epidaurus  ;'  Panta- 
ieon  of  Pisa,  who  celebrated  the  thirty-fourth  Olym- 
piad, depriving  the  Cleans  of  the  presidency;4 
Theagenes  of  Megara,  father-in-law  to  Cylon  the 
Athenian ;'  Pisistratus,  whose  sons  were  the  last 
of  the  early  tyrant*  on  the  Grecian  continent.  In 
Sicily,  where  tyranny  most  flourished,  the  principal 
were  Phalaris  of  Agrigentum,  who  established  his 
power  in  B.C.  668,  concerning  whose  supposed 
epistles  Bentley  wrote  his  famous  treatise ;  Theron 
of  Agrigentum;  Gelon,  already  mentioned,  who,  in 
conjunction  with  Theron,  defeated  Amilcar  the 
Carthaginian  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  battle 
of  Salamis  was  fought ;  and  Hiero,  his  brother : 
the  last  three  celebrated  by  Pindar.'  In  Grecian 
Italy  we  may  mention  Anaxilaus  of  Rhegium,  who 
reigned  B.C.  496 ;'  Clinias  of  Croton,  who  rose 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  Pythagorean  league  (as 
to  which,  sue  Polybius,*  Atheneeus,'  Thirlwall10). 
The  following,  also,  are  worthy  of  notice :  Polycrates 
of  Samoa ;"  Lygdamis  of  Naxos  ;"  Histieeus  and 
Aristagoras  of  Miletus."  Perhaps  the  last  men- 
tioned can  hardly  be  classed  among  the  Greek  ty- 
rant*, as  thoy  were  connected  with  the  Persian 
monarchy.1* 

The  general  characteristics  of  a  tyranny  were, 
that  it  was  bound  by  no  laws,  and  had  no  recog- 
nised limitation  to  its  authority,  however  it  might 
he  restrained  m  practice  by  the  good  disposition  of 
the  tyrant  himself,  or  by  fear,  or  by  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  It  was  commonly  most  odious  to  the  wealthy 
and  noble,  whom  the  tyrant  looked  upon  with  jeal- 
ousy as  a  check  upon  his  power,  and  whom  he 
often  sought  to  get  rid  of  by  sending  them  into  ex- 
ile or  putting  them  to  death.  The  advice  given  by 
Thrasyhulua  of  Miletus  to  Periander  affords  an  apt 
illustration  of  this."  The  tyrant  usually  kept  a 
body-guard  of  foreign  mercenaries,  by  aid  of  whom 
he  controlled  the  people  at  home  ;  but  he  seldom 
ventured  to  make  war,  for  fear  of  giving  an  oppor- 
tunity to  his  subjects  to  revolt.  The  Sicilian  sov- 
ereigns form  an  exception  to  this  observation."  He 
was  averse  to  a  large  congregation  of  men  in  the 
town,  and  endeavoured  to  find  rustic  employments 
for  the  populace,  but  was  not  unwilling  to  indulge 
them  with  shows  and  amusements.  A  few  of  the 
better  sort  cultivated  literature  and  the  arts,  adorn- 
ed their  city  with  handsome  buildings,  and  even 
passed  good  laws  Thus  Pisistratus  commenced 
building  the  splendid  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius, 
laid  out  the  garden  of  the  Lyceum,  collected  the 
Homeric  poems,  and  is  said  to  have  written  poetry 
himself.  Tribute  was  imposed  on  the  people  to 
raise  a  revenue  for  the  tyrant,  to  pay  his  merce- 
naries, and  maintain  his  state.  Pisistratus  had  the 
tithe  of  land,  which  his  sons  reduced  to  the  twenti- 
eth.   (Vid.  Telos.) 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  decline  of  tyranny 
among  the  Greeks  were  partly  the  degeneracy  of 
the  tyrant*  themselves,  corrupted  by  power,  indo- 
lence, flattery,  and  bad  education  ;  for  even  where 
the  father  set  a  good  example,  it  was  seldom  fol- 
lowed by  the  son ;  partly  the  cruelties  and  excesses 
of  particular  men,  which  brought  them  all  into  dis- 
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repute ;  and  partly  the  growing  spirit  of  inquiry 
among  the  Greek  people,  who  began  to  speculate 
upon  political  theories,  and  soon  became  discon- 
tented with  a  form  of  government  which  had  no- 
thing in  theory,  and  little  in  practice,  to  recommend 
it.  Few  dynasties  lasted  beyond  the  third  genera- 
tion. Most  of  the  tyrannies  which  flourished  before 
the  Persian  war  are  said  to  have  been  overthrown 
by  the  exertions  of  Sparta,  jealous  probably  of  any 
innovation  upon  the  old  Doric  constitution,  especial- 
ly of  any  tendency  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  Perioeci,  and  anxious  to  extend  her  own  influ- 
ence over  the  states  of  Greece  by  means  of  the 
benefits  which  she  conferred.1  Upon  the  fall  of 
tyranny,  the  various  republican  forms  of  govern- 
ment were  established,  the  Dorian  states  generally 
favouring  oligarchy,  the  Ionian  democracy.' 

As  we  cannot  in  this  article  pursue  any  historical 
narrative,  we  will  shortly  refer  to  the  revival  of  tyr- 
anny in  some  of  the  Grecian  states  after  the  end 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  In  Thessaly,  Jason  of 
Phers  raised  himself,  under  the  title  of  Tayoc ,  B.C. 
374,  to  the  virtual  sovereignty  of  his  native  city, 
and  exercised  a  most  extensive  sway  over  most  of 
the  Thessalian  states  ;  but  this  power  ceased  with 
Lycophron,  B.C.  353.  (Vid.  Tioos.)  In  Sicily,  the 
corruption  of  the  Syracusans,  their  intestine  dis- 
cords, and  the  fear  of  the  Carthaginian  invaders, 
led  to  the  appointment  of  Dionysius  to  the  chief  mili- 
tary command,  with  unlimited  powers  ;  by  means 
of  which  he  raised  himself  to  the  throne,  B.C.  406, 
and  reigned  for  38  years,  leaving  his  son  to  succeed 
him.  The  younger  Dionysius,  far  inferior  in  every 
respect  to  his  father,  was  expelled  by  Dion,  after- 
ward regained  the  throne,  and  was  again  expelled 
by  Timoleon,  who  restored  liberty  to  the  various 
states  of  Sicily.  (For  their  history  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Xenophon,  Hell.,  ii.,  2,  $  24. — Diodor, 
Xiv,  7,  46,  66,  72,  109 ;  xv,  73,  74 ;  xvi.,  5,  16,  36, 
68,  69,  &c.— Plut,  Dion,  and  Timol.— Wachsmuth, 
I,  ii.,  316-326.)  With  respect  to  the  dynasty  of 
the  Archsnactide  in  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  and 
some  of  the  towns  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  see 
Wachsmuth,  I,  ii,  329.  Lastly,  we  may  notice 
Evagoras  of  Cyprus,  who  is  panegyrized  by  Isoc- 
rates;  Plutarch  of  Eretria,  Callias  and  Tauros- 
thenes  of  Chalcis,  who  were  partisans  of  Philip 
against  the  Athenians.*  The  persons  commonly 
called  the  thirty  tyrant*  at  Athens  do  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  subject.  With  respect  to 
the  Athenian  laws  against  tyranny,  and  the  general 
feelings  of  the  people,  see  Peodosu. 
TTPANNI'AOI  rPA*H'.  (Vid.  PaonosiA.) 
TURI'BULUM  (dv/uaripiov),  a  Censer.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans,  when  they  sacrificed,  com- 
monly took  a  little  frankincense  out  of  the  Acerea, 
and  let  it  fall  upon  the  flaming  altar.  (Vid.  Aba.) 
More  rarely  they  used  a  censer,  by  means  of  which 
they  burned  the  incense  in  greater  profusion,  and 
which  was,  in  fact,  a  small  movable  grate  or  Focr- 
lus.*    The  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  an  an- 


1.  (Thucyd,  i,  18.1—1  (Wadumuth,  I,  i,  S8B.— SchSnaa*. 
Id.,  84, 8841.)— 3.  (Flat,  Phoc,  1*.— Iancr,  Erag.-Wachatnatk 
1,  ii,  330.)— 4.  (jElian.  V.  H,  x  i,  61.) 
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went  painting,  shows  the  performance  of  both  of 
these  acts  at  the  same  time.  Winckelmann1  sup- 
poses it  to  represent  Livia,  the  wife,  and  Octavia, 
the  sister  of  Augustus,  sacrificing  to  Mars  in  grati- 
tude for  his  safe  return  from  Spain.1  The  censer 
here  represented  has  two  handles,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  it  from  place  to  place,  and  it  stands  upon 
feet,  so  that  the  air  might  be  admitted  underneath, 
and  pass  upward  through  the  ftieL 

As  the  censer  was  destined  for  the  worship  of 
the  gods,  it  was  often  made  of  gold  or  silver,*  and 
enriched  with  stones  and  gems.*  We  find  a  silver 
censer  in  the  official  enumerations  of  the  treasures 
presented  to  the  Parthenon  at  Athens:  its  bars 
(iieptiauara)  were  of  bronze.* 
TURMA.  (Vid.  Abmy,  Roman,  p.  104.) 
TURRIS  (iropyor),  a  Tower.  The  word  rtpoic, 
from  which  comes  the  Latin  turrit,  signified,  ac- 
cording to  Dionysius,*  any  strong  building  surround- 
ed by  walls ;  and  it  was  from  the  fact  of  the  Pelas- 
gians  in  Italy  dwelling  in  such  places  that  the  same 
writer  supposes  them  to  have  been  called  Tyrseni- 
ans  or  Tyrrhenians,  that  is,  the  inhabitants  of 
towns  or  castles.  Turrit,  in  the  old  Latin  language, 
seems  to  have  been  equivalent  to  urit.*  The  use 
of  towers  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  various. 

I.  Stationary  Towert. — 1.  Buildings  of  this  form 
are  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient  authors,  as 
forming  by  themselves  places  of  residence  and  de- 
fence. This  use  of  towers  was  very  common  in 
Africa.*  We  have  examples  in  the  tower  of  Han- 
nibal, on  his  estate  between  Acholla  and  Thapsus,' 
the  turrit  regit  of  Jugurtha,"  the  tower  of  a  private 
citizen  without  the  walls  of  Carthage,  by  the  help 
of  which  Scipio  took  the  city  ;"  and  in  Spain,  the 
tower  in  which  Cn.  Scipio  was  burned.1*  Such 
towers  were  common  in  the  frontier  provinces  of 
the  Roman  Empire." 

S.  They  were  erected  within  cities,  partly  to 
firm  a  last  retreat  in  case  the  city  should  be  taken, 
and  partly  to  overawe  the  inhabitants.  In  almost 
all  Greek  cities,  which  were  usually  built  upon  a 
hill,  rock,  or  some  natural  elevation,  there  was  a 
kind  of  tower,  a  castle,  or  a  citadel,  built  upon  the 
highest  part  of  the  rock  or  hill,  to  which  the  name 
of  Acropolit  was  given.  Thus  we  read  of  an  Acropo- 
lis at  Athens,  Corinth,  Argos,  Messene,  and  many 
other  places.  The  Capitolium  at  Rome  answered 
the  same  purpose  as  the  Acropolis  in  the  Greek 
cities ;  and  of  the  same  kind  were  the  tower  of 
-  Agathocles  at  Utica,1*  and  that  of  Antonia  at  Jeru- 
salem.1* 

3.  The  fortifications  both  of  cities  and  camps 
were  strengthened  by  towers,  which  were  placed 
at  intervals  on  the  mums  of  the  former  and  the 
vallum  of  the  latter ;  and  a  similar  use  was  made 
of  them  in  the  lines  (cireumtallatio)  drawn  round  a 
besieged  town.  {Vid.  Vallum.)  They  were  gen- 
erally used  at  the  gates  of  towns  and  of  stative 
camps.  (Vid.  Poita.)  The  use  of  temporary  towers 
on  walls  to  repel  an  attack  will  be  noticed  below. 

II.  Movable  Towert. — These  were  among  the 
most  important  engines  used  in  storming  a  fortified 

•frface.  They  were  of  two  kinds.  Some  were  made 
so  that  they  could  be  taken  to  pieces  and  carried  to 
the  scene  of  operation :  these  were  called  folding 
towers  (vvpyot  wriaroi  or  hmryubni,  turret  plica- 
tiitt,  or  portable  towers,  feptroi  mpyoi)    The  other 


1.  (Mem.lMd.,177.>— *.  (Hor.,  Cum.,  in,  14,  ».)—•.  (Ep.m1 

H*b_  i*_  4.  —  TOncrd.,  Ti.,  40.)  —  4.  (Horod.,  it.,  161  —  tic, 

Vnr.,  H.,  It.,  S1-S4.)  —  3.   (Bockh,  Corp.  Inocrip,  i.,  p.  118, 

«f4,M8.)  — 8.  <i.,*S.)— 7.  (Potto.,  reri.,  4.— GSttirar,  Gooch. 

in  KOm.  Statin.,  p.  17.) — 8.  (Dud.  Sku,  uin49.-I<m.  Ait,  - 

4,  IS,  with  Waaaolioi*.  aotea.)  — ».  (Lit.,  xuiii.,  48.)  — 10. 

fall.,  Jug.,  in.)— 11.  (Appiaa,  Pub.,  117.)— 11  (Id.,  Hiip.,  Id.) 

:i.  (Ann  Mam,  xmil,  «•)— 14.  (Appian,  Pub.,  14.)— 15. 

r-ph..  Bell.  Jod.,  T,  ft,  ♦  8.— Act.  ApoitoL,  »i.,  11.1 


sort  were  constructed  on  wheels,  so  as  to  be  driver 
up  to  the  walls ;  and  hence  they  were  called  turret' 
ambulatoria  or  tubrotata.     But  the  turret  plicatilet 
were  generally  made  with  wheels,  so  that  they  were 
also  ambulatoria. 

The  first  invention  or  improvement  of  such  towers 
is  ascribed  by  Athenanis,  the  mechanician  (quoted 
by  Lipeius1),  to  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  in  the  time  of 
Dionysius  I.  (B.C.  405).  Diodorus'  mentions  towers 
on  wheels,  as  used  by  Dionysius  at  the  siege  of 
Motya.  He  had  before*  mentioned  towers  as  used 
at  the  siege  of  Selinus  (B.C.  409),  but  he  does  not 
say  that  they  were  on  wheels.  According  to  others, 
they  were  invented  by  the  engineers  in  the  service 
of  Philip  and  Alexander,  the  most  famous  of  whom 
were  Polyidus,  a  Thessaban,  who  assisted  Philip 
at  the  siege  of  Byzantium,  and  his  pupils  Chereas 
and  Diades.*  Heron'  ascribes  their  invention  to 
Diades  and  Chereas,  Vitruvius*  to  Diades  alone, 
and  Atheneus'  Bays  that  they  were  improved  in 
the  time  of  Philip  at  the  siege  of  Byzantium.  Vi- 
truvius states  that  the  towers  of  Diades  were  car- 
ried about  by  the  army  in  separate  pieces. 

Appian  mentions  the  turret  pUcattltt,'  and  states 
that  at  the  siege  of  Rhodes  Cassius  took  such  tow- 
ers with  him  in  his  ships,  and  had  them  set  up  on 
the  spot.* 

Besides  the  frequent  allusions  in  ancient  writers 
to  the  movable  towers  (turret  mobtitt"),  we  have 
particular  descriptions  of  them  by  Vitruvius11  and 
Vegetius.1* 

They  were  generally  made  of  beams  and  planks, 
and  covered,  at  least  on  the  three  sides  which  were 
exposed  to  the  besieged,  with  iron,  not  only  for 
protection,  but  also,  according  to  Josephus,  to  in- 
crease their  weight,  and  thus  make  them  steadier. 
They  were  also  covered  with  raw  hides  and  quilts, 
moistened,  and  sometimes  with  alum,  to  protect 
them  from  fire.  The- use  of  alum  for  this  purpose 
appears  to  have  originated  with  Sulla  at  the  siege 
of  Athens.1'  Their  height  was  such  as  to  overtop 
the  walls,  towers,  and  aU  other  fortifications  of  the 
besieged  place.14  Vitruvius,1*  following  Diades, 
mentions  two  sizes  of  towers.  The  smallest  ought 
not,  he  says,  to  be  less  than  60  cubits  high,  17  wide, 
and  one  fifth  smaller  at  the  top ;  and  the  greater, 
ISO  cubits  high  and  33J  wide.  Heron,1*  who  also 
follows  Diades,  agrees  with  Vitruvius  so  far,  but 
adds  an  intermediate  size,  half  way  between  the 
two,  90  cubits  high.  Vegetius  mentions  towers  of 
30,  40,  and  60  feet  square.  They  were  divided 
into  stories  (tabulata  or  tecta),  and  hence  they  are 
called  turrit  cm  t  abut  at*. ^  Towers  of  the  three 
sizes  just  mentioned  consisted  respectively  of  10, 
16,  and  80  stories.  The  stories  decreased  in  height 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  Diades  and  Chereas, 
according  to  Heron,  made  the  lowest  story  seven 
cubits  and  13  digits,  those  about  the  middle  five 
cubits,  and  the  upper  four  cubits  and  one  third. 

The  sides  of  the  towers  were  pierced  with  win- 
dows, of  which  there  were  several  to  each  story. 

These  rules  were  not  strictly  adhered  to  in  prac- 
tice. Towers  were  made  of  six  stories,  and  even 
fewer."  Those  of  10  stories  were  very  common,1' 
but  towers  of  80  stories  are  hardly,  if  ever,  mention- 
ed. Plutarch**  speaks  of  one  of  100  cubits  high, 
used  by  MHhradates  at  the  siege  of  Cyzicus.  The 
use  of  the  stories  was  to  receive  the  engines  of  war 
(termenta).    They  contained  balisUe  and  catapults, 

1.  (Oper.,  iii.,  p.  VI.)— 1  (xjr.,51.>— I.  (xiii.,  44.)— 4.  (Ti- 
truT.,  x  ,  19, «.  IS.)- ».  (c  1  J.)— *.  (1.  c)— 7.  (1.  o.)  —  8.  (Ball. 
CW.,  T..M,  17.)— ».  (14.,  it.,  7t.)-10.  (Lit.,  xii.,  11.)— 11.  ft, 
19  or  It,)  — 11  (It.,  17.)  — IS.  (1mm.  Mm.,  re.,  and  Claud. 
Qoadtff.  ap.  Lips.,  p.  100.)  — 14.  (Lit.,  hi.,  II.)-  IS.  (1.  Cl- 
io. (C.IS.)—  17.  (Lit.,  rei.,  S4.)  -  18.  (Dial.,  iit.,  SI.)  — It 
(Hirt,  Ball.  0«1L,  Tiii,  41.—  SU.  lul.,  iit.,  SOD.)  —  SO.  (Local- 
lu.10.) 
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and  slingers  and  archers  were  stationed  in  them 
aod  on  the  tops  of  the  towers.'  In  the  lowest 
story  was  a  battering-ram  (vid.  Abies),  and  in  the 
middle,  one  or  more  bridges  (pontes)  made  of  beams 
and  planks,  and  protected  at  the  aides  by  hurdles. 
Scaling-ladders  (tcmUt)  were  also  carried  in  the 
towers,  and,  when  the  missiles  had  cleared  the 
walls,  these  bridges  and  ladders  enabled  the  be- 
siegers to  rash  upon  them. 

These  towers  were  placed  upon  wheels  (general- 
ly six  or  eight),  that  they  might  be  brought  up  to 
the  walls.  These  wheels  were  placed,  for  security, 
inside  of  the  tower. 

The  tower  was  built  so  far  from  the  besieged 
place  as  to  be  out  of  the  enemy's  reach,  and  then 
pushed  up  to  the  walls  by  men  stationed  inside  of 
and  behind  it.'  The  attempt  to  draw  them  for- 
ward by  beasts  of  burden  was  sometimes  made,  but 
was  easily  defeated  by  shooting  the  beasts.'  They 
were  generally  brought  up  upon  the  Aogee,*  and  it 
not  unfrequently  happened  that  a  tower  stuck  last 
or  fell  over  on  account  of  the  softness  of  the  agger.* 
They  were  placed  on  the  agger  before  it  was  com- 
pleted, to  protect  the  soldiers  in  working  at  it.* 
When  the  tower  was  brought  up  to  the  walls  with- 
out an  agger,  the  ground  was  levelled  before  it  by 
means  of  the  Moscot.cs. 

These  towers  were  accounted  most  formidable 
engines  of  attack.  They  were  opposed  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways : 

1.  They  were  set  on  fire,  either  by  sallies  of  the 
besieged,  or  by  missiles  carrying  burning  matter, 
or  by  letting  men  down  from  the  walls  by  ropes, 
close  to  the  towers,  while  the  besiegers  slept.* 

3.  By  undermining  the  ground  over  which  the 
tower  had  to  pass,  so  as  to  overset  it.* 

3.  By  poshing  it  off,  by  main  force,  by  iron-shod 
beams,  atttrtt  ot  trabet.' 

4.  By  brea>a-£  or  overturning  it  with  stones 
thrown  from  catapults  when  it  was  at  a  distance, 
or,  when  it  came  close  to  the  wall,  by  striking  it 
with  an  iron-shod  beam  hung  from  a  mast  on  the 
wall,  and  thus  resembling  an  Aries. 

5.  By  increasing  the  height  of  the  wall,  first 
with  masonry,  and  afterward  with  beams  and  planks, 
and  also  by  the  erection  of  temporary  wooden  tow- 
ers on  the  walls.1'  This  mode  of  defence  was  an- 
swered by  the  besiegers  in  two  ways.  Either  the 
agger  on  which  the  tower  stood  was  raised,  as  by 
Cesar  at  the  siege  of  Avaricum,11  or  a  smaller  tower 
was  constructed  within  the  upper  part  of  the  tower, 
and,  when  completed,  was  raised  by  screws  and 
ropes."    On  these  towers  in  general,  see  Lipsius." 

III.  Cecsar1*  describes  a  peculiar  sort  of  tower, 
which  was  invented  at  the  siege  of  Massilia,  and 
called  turrit  latericia  or  Utenulum.  It  partook 
somewhat  of  the  character  both  of  a  fixed  and  of  a 
besieging  tower.  It  was  built  of  masonry  near  the 
walls  of  the  town  to  afford  the  besiegers  a  retreat 
from  the  sadden  sallies  of  the  enemy ;  the  builders 
were  protected  by  a  movable  cover,  and  the  tower 
was  pierced  with  windows  for  shooting  out  missiles. 

TV.  Towers  in  every  respect  similar  to  the  turret 
mmbulatoria  (excepting,  of  course,  the  wheels)  were 
constructed  on  ships,  for  the  attack  of  fortified  pla- 
ces by  sea." 

V.  Small  towers  carrying  a  few  armed  men  were 
placed  on  the  back  of  elephants  used  in  battle." 


1.  <LiT.,ixi.,  11.)  — J.  (Ceaer.B.  G,ii,30,  31.— Q.  Cart, 
riii.,  10.)  — 3.  (Procop.,  Goth.,  i.,  .p.  Lips.,  p.  »8.)—  4.  (Bin., 
L  c.)— i.  <Lr».,  uii.,  17.— Q.  Cort.,  ir,  6,  t  ».)—«.  (SelL,  Jeg, 
It.— Cum.,  B.  G,  ?ii.,  *«.)— 7.  (Vent.,  ir.,  18. — Sit.  ltel,  mt, 
MS.)— 8.  (Vent.,  it,  ».)—«.  (Vent.,  1.  c)— 10.  (Ce»,  B.  G., 
vil, «.— Vent,  it.,  It.)— 11.  (B.  G,  1.  c)— 11  (Vent.,  L  c.)— 
13.  (Foliar,  in  Opei.,  in.,  SM,  336.)— 14.  (B.  C,  a.,  8,  ».)— 15. 
(Aram.  Mircell,  in.,  H—LiT.,  niT.,  34.— Appien,  Mitbl.,  73. 
—Bell  Cit.,  v.,  106.)— U.  (Lit,  xwii.,  40.) 
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VI.  The  words  wupyoe  and  turrit  are  applied  lo 
an  army  drawn  up  in  a  deep  oblong  column.'  Hd. 
A»mt,  Geesx,  p.  101.) 

TUTE'LA.    (Ktf.  Tutcb.) 

TUTETUE  ACTIO.   ( Vid.  Tdtoe,  p.  1030.) 

TUTOR.  The  difference  between  a  tutor  and 
tutela,  and  curator  and  curatela,  is  explained  in  the 
article  Cdeatob. 

A  tutor  derived  his  name  a  "tuendo"  from  pro- 
tecting another  (quasi  tuitor).  His  power  and  office 
were  "  tuteU,"  which  is  thus  defined  by  Servias 
Sulpicius  :'  "  TuteU  ettvit  me  potest**  t»  cspite  hit- 
ro  ad  tuendum  eum  qui  propter  mtaUm  suam  (tut) 
tponte  te  defendere  nejuU  jure  emit  data  me  perwuttm." 
After  the  word  "tutm"  it  has  been  suggested  by 
Rudorff  that  something  like  what  follows  has  been 
omitted  by  the  copyists :  "  emmve  qua  propter  to- 
urn,"  a  conjecture  which  seems  very  probable.  The 
word  tutela  implies,  of  course,  the  existence  of  as 
object,  and  hence  tutela  expresses  both  the  status 
of  the  tutor  and  that  of  the  person  who  was  in  tu- 
tela. 

As  to  the  classification  of  the  different  kinds 
(genera)  of  tutela,  the  jurists  differed.  Some  made 
five  genera,  as  Quintus  Mucins ;  others  three,  as 
Servius  Solptcius ;  and  others  two,  as  Labeo.  The 
most  convenient  division  is  into  two  genera,  the  tu- 
tela of  Impdbeees  (pupiUi,  pupiliet),  and  the  tutela 
of  women. 

Every  paterfamilias  had  power  to  appoint  by  tes- 
tament a  tutor  for  his  children  who  were  in  his 
power :  if  tbey  were  males,  only  in  case  they  were 
impuberes;  if  they  were  females,  also  in  case  they 
were  marriageable  (nubilet),  that  is,  above  twelve 
years  of  age.  Therefore,  if  a  tutor  was  appointed 
for  a  male,  he  was  released  from  the  tutela  on  at- 
taining puberty  (fourteen  years  of  age),  but  the 
female  still  continued  in  tutela,  unless  she  was  re- 
leased from  it  by  the  jus  liberorum  under  the  lex 
Julia  et  Papia  Popptea.  A  man  could  only  appoint 
a  tutor  for  his  grandchildren  in  case  they  would 
not,  upon  his  death,  come  into  the  power  of  their 
father.  A  father  could  appoint  a  tutor  for  postnmi, 
provided  they  would  have  been  in  his  power  if 
they  had  been  born  in  his  lifetime.  A  man  could 
appoint  a  tutor  for  his  wife  in  manu.  and  for  his 
daughter-in-law  (unit)  who  was  in  the  manus  of 
his  son.  The  usual  form  of  appointing  a  tutor  was 
this :  "  Lucium  Titium  liberit  met*  tutorem  do."  A 
man  could  also  give  his  wife  in  menu  the  power  of 
choosing  a  tutor  (tulorit  optio) ;  and  the  optio  might 
be  either  plena  or  angusta.  She  who  had  toe  plena 
optio  might  choose  (and  consequently  change)  her 
tutor  any  number  of  times ;  she  who  bad  the  an- 
gusta optio  was  limited  in  her  choice  to  the  number 
of  times  which  the  testator  had  fixed.  (Fui-Tn- 
taxeittob.)  , 

The  power  to  appoint  a  tutor  by  wiH  was  either 
given  or  confirmed  by  the  Twelve  Tables,  The 
earliest  instance  recorded  of  a  testamentary  tutor  is 
that  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  being  appointed  by  the 
will  of  Ancus,*  which  may  be  taken  to  prove  this 
much  at  least,  that  the  power  of  appointing  a  tutot 
by  will  was  considered  by  the  Romans  as  one  of* 
their  oldest  legal  institutions.  The  nearest  kins- 
men were  usually  appointed  tutores ;  and  if  a  testa- 
tor passed  over  such,  it  was  a  reflection  on  their 
character,4  that  is,  we  must  suppose,  if  the  testator 
himself  was  a  man  in  good  repute.  Persons  named 
and  appointed  tutores  by  a  will  were  tutores  dativi ; 
those  who  were  chosen  under  the  power  given  by  a 
will  were  tutores  optivi.* 


1.  (Gell,  >.,  9.  —  Cato,  De  Re  Milit-  ep.  Feet,  «.  i.  Sent 
praliani,  p.  344,  Mailer.—  Eoateth.  ed  Ham  ,  n,  in,  43.)  —  1 
(Die.  »,  tit.  1,  •.  1.) — ».  (Lit,  t,  34.)— 4.  (Cic,  Pre  P.  Seme 
**.)-4.  (Geias,  i,  134.) 
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If  the  testator  appointed  no  tutor  by  hie  win,  the 
ntela  was  given  by  the  Twelve  Tables  to  the  near- 
est agnati,  and  such  tutores  were  called  legitimi. 
The  nearest  agnati  were  also  the  beredes  in  case 
of  the  immediate  heredes  of  the  testator  dying  in- 
testate and  without  issue,  and  the  tutela  was,  there- 
fore, a  right  which  they  claimed  as  well  as  a  doty 
imposed  on  them.  Persius1  alludes  to  the  claim  of 
tUe  tutor  as  heres  to  his  pupillus.  A  son  who  was 
pubes  was  the  legitimus  tutor  of  a  son  who  was  im- 
pubes ;  and  if  there  was  no  son  who  was  pubes, 
the  son  who  was  impubes  had  his  father's  brother 
(pairuuj)  for  his  tutor.  The  same  role  applied  to 
females  also,  till  it  was  altered  by  a  lex  Claudia. 
If  there  were  several  agnati  in  the  same  degree, 
they  were  all  tutores.  If  there  were  no  agnati,  the 
tutela  belonged  to  the  gentiles,  so  long  as  the  jus 
gentiliciura  was  in  force.*  The  tutela  in  which  a 
treedman  was  with  respect  to  his  patronns  was  also 
legitima ;  not  that  it  was  expressly  given  by  the 
words  (lex)  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  but  it  flowed  from 
the  lex  as  a  consequence  (per  consequential*') ;  for 
as  the  hereditates  of  intestate  liberti  and  libertas 
belonged  to  the  patronus,  it  was  assumed  that  the 
tutela  belonged  to  him  also,  since  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles allowed  the  same  persons  to  be  tutors  in  the 
case  of  an  ingenuus,  to  whom  they  gave  the  heredi- 
tas  in  case  there  was  no  suus  heres.4 

If  a  free  person  had  been  mancipated  to  another 
either  by  the  parent  or  coemptionator,  and  such 
other  person  manumitted  the  free  person,  he  be- 
came his  tutor  fiduciarius  by  analogy  to  the  case  of 
freedman  and  patron.*  ( Vid.  Emancipate,  Fidocia.) 

If  an  impubes  had  neither  a  tutor  dativos  nor  le- 
gitimus, he  had  one  given  to  him,  in  Rome,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  lex  Atilia,  by  the  praetor  ur- 
hanus  and  the  major  part  of  the  tribuni  plebis ;  in 
the  provinces,  in  such  cases,  a  tutor  was  appointed 
by  the  presides  under  the  provisions  of  the  lex  Ju- 
lia et  Titia.  (Vid.  Jolia  Lex  ktTitia.)  If  a  tutor 
was  appointed  by  testament  either  sub  condicione 
or  ex  die  certo,  a  tutor  might  be  given  under  these 
leges  so  long  as  the  condition  had  not  taken  effect 
or  the  day  had  not  arrived :  and  even  when  a  tutor 
had  been  appointed  absolutely  (pure),  a  tutor  might 
be  given  under  these  leges  so  long  as  there  was  no 
heres ;  but  the  power  of  such  tutor  ceased  as  soon 
as  there  was  a  tutor  under  the  testament,  that  is, 
as  soon  as  there  was  a  heres  to  take  the  hereditas. 
If  a  tutor  was  captured  by  the  enemy,  a  tutor  was 
also  given  under  these  leges,  but  such  tutor  ceased 
to  be  tutor  as  soon  as  the  original  tutor  returned 
from  captivity,  for  he  recovered  his  tutela  jure  post- 
liminii. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  lex  Atilia,  tutors  were 
given  by  the  praetor  in  other  cases,  as,  for  instance, 
when  the  legis  actiones  were  in  use,  the  preetor  ap- 
pointed a  tutor  if  there  was  any  action  between  a 
tutor  and  a  woman  or  ward,  for  the  tutor  could  not 
give  the  necessary  authority  (euetoritat)  to  the  acts 
of  those  whose  tutor  he  was  in  a  matter  in  which 
his  own  interest  was  concerned.  Other  cases  in 
which  a  tutor  was  given  are  mentioned  by  Ulpian.' 

Ulpian'e  division  of  tutores  is  into  legituni,  sena- 
tes consnltis  constituti,  moribus  introducti.  His 
legitimi  tutores  comprehend  all  those  who  become 
tutores  by  virtue  of  any  lex,  and  specially  by  the 
Twelve  Tables :  accordingly,  it  comprises  tutores 
in  the  case  of  intestacy,  tutores  appointed  by  testa- 
ment, for  they  were  confirmed  by  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles, and  tutores  appointed  under  any  other  lex,  as 
the  Atilia.  Various  senatus  consults  declared  in 
what  cases  a  tutor  might  be  appointed :  thus  the 


I.  <ii,  IS.)—*.  (Compare  Gaios,  iii,  17,  and  i.,  194.)  —  t. 
(Wlo..  Fra»,  tit.  It )— 4.  (Caioa,  i..  164.)-5  (Compare  Gum, 
i    1M.  with  Ulp.,  Tntn  «•«•  >1.  ••  »•)—«.  (Praf .,  tit.  11.) 


lex  Julia  de  maritandis  ordinibus  (Papia  et  Poppas, 
enacted  that  the  praetor  should  appoint  a  tutor  for  a 
woman  or  a  virgin,  who  was  required  to  marry  by 
this  law,  "  ad  dotem  dandam,  dtcendam,  promitten- 
dtmte,"  if  her  legitimus  tutor  was  himself  a  pupil- 
lus :  a  senatus  consultum  extended  the  provision  to 
the  provinces,  and  enacted  that  in  such  case  the 
pnesides  should  appoint  a  tutor,  and  also  that,  if  a 
tutor  was  mutus  or  furiosue,  another  should  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  purposes  of  the  lex.  The  case 
above  mentioned  of  a  tutor  being  given  in  the  case 
of  an  action  between  a  tutor  and  his  ward,  is  the 
case  of  a  tutor  moribus  datus.  In  the  imperial  pe- 
riod, from  the  time  of  Claudius,  tutores  extra  ordi- 
nem  were  appointed  by  the  consuls  also. 

Only  those  could  be  tutores  who  were  sui  juris, 
a  rule  which  excluded  women  among  other  persons 
A  person  could  not  be  named  tutor  in  a  testament 
unless  he  had  the  testamentifactio  with  the  testa- 
tor, a  rule  which  excluded  such  persons  as  peregrin i. 
The  Latini  Juniani  were  excluded  by  the  lex  Juuia.1 
Many  persons  who  were  competent  to  be  tutores 
might  excuse  themselves  from  taking  the  office ; 
these  grounds  of  excuse  (ezauatuma)  were,' among 
others,  age,  absence,  the  being  already  tutor  in 
other  cases,  the  holding  of  particular  offices,  and 
other  grounds,  which  are  enumerated  in  the  Frag- 
menta  Vaticana'.* 

The  power  of  the  tutor  was  over  the  property, 
not  the  person  of  the  pupillus ;  and  the  passage  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  which  gives  or  confirms  to  a 
testator  the  power  of  disposing  of  his  property,  uses 
the  phrase,  Uti  legastit  taper  petunia  tutelme  sua 
rei,  that  is,  the  tutela  of  the  property.  It  might  hap- 
pen that  the  tutores,  from  their  nenrness  of  blood 
and  other  causes,  might  have  the  guardianship  of 
the  impubes ;  but  then  the  protection  of  the  proper 
ty  of  the  impubes  was  the  special  office  of  the  tutor, 
and  the  care  of  the  infant  belonged  to  the  mother, 
if  she  survived  (custodia  mulrum').  In  a  case  men- 
tioned by  Livy,4  where  the  mother  and  the  tutores 
could  not  agree  about  the  marriage  of  the  mother's 
daughter,  the  magistratus  decided  in  favour  of  the 
mother's  power  (secundum  parent**  arbitrium). 

A  pupillus  could  do  no  act  by  which  he  diminish 
ed  his  property,  but  any  act  to  which  he  was  a 
party  was  valid,  so  far  as  concerned  the  pupillus,  if 
it  was  for  his  advantage.  Consequently,  a  pupillus 
could  contract  obligationes  which  were  for  his  ad- 
vantage without  his  tutor.' .  The  tutor's  office  was 
"  negotia  gerere  et  auctoritatem  interponere.'"  The 
negotiorum  gestio,  in  which  the  tutor  acted  alone, 
took  place  when  the  pupillus  was  an  infans,  or  ab- 
sent, or  furiosus :  it  was  his  duty  to  preserve  and 
improve  the  property,  and  to  do  all  necessary  acts 
for  that  purpose.  When  the  pupillus  was  no  longer 
infans,  he  could  do  various  acts  with  the  auctoritas 
of  his  tutor :  the  auctoritas  was  the  consent  of  the 
tutor  to  the  act  of  the  pupillus,  which  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  render  it  a  legal  act  Thus  it  was 
a  rule  of  law  that  neither  a  woman  nor  a  pupillus 
could  alienate  a  res  mancipi  without  the  auctoritas 
of  a  tutor :  a  woman  could  alienate  a  res  nee  man- 
cipi without  such  consent,  but  a  pupillus  could  not.' 
The  incapacity  of  the  pupillus  is  best  shown  by  the 
following  instance :  if  his  debtor  paid  a  debt  to  the 
pupillus,  the  money  became  the  property  of  the 
pupillus,  but  the  debtor  was  not  released,  because 
a  pupillus  could  not  release  any  duty  that  was  due 
to  himself  without  the  auctoritas  of  his  tutor,  for 
he  could  alienate  nothing  without  such  auctoritas, 
and  to  release  his  debtor  was  equivalent  to  parting 
with  a  right.    Still,  if  the  money  really  became  a 

1.  (Gain*,  i.,  ».)-*.  (l»-«47.)-3.  (Hot.,  Kp..  i.,  1,  M.)— 1 
(it.,  ».)—*.  (Gaiiu,  iii.,  107..>  -0.  (Ulp,  Frag.,  tit.  11,  a.  IS.)  — 
7.  (Gaiui,  ii,  800 
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and  dingers  and  archers  were  stationed  in  them 
fend  on  the  tops  of  the  towers.1  ■  In  the  lowest 
story  was  a  battering-ram  (vui.  Abus),  and  in  the 
middle,  one  or  more  bridges  (pontes)  made  of  beams 
and  planks,  and  protected  at  the  sides  by  hardies. 
Scaling-ladders  (tcala)  were  also  carried  in  the 
towers,  and,  when  the  missiles  had  cleared  the 
walls,  these  bridges  and  ladders  enabled  the  be- 
siegers to  rush  upon  them. 

These  towers  were  placed  upon  wheels  (general- 
ly six  or  eight),  that  they  might  be  brought  up  to 
the  walls.  These  wheels  were  placed,  for  security, 
inside  of  the  tower. 

The  tower  was  built  so  far  from  the  besieged 
place  as  to  be  out  of  the  enemy's  reach,  and  then 
pushed  up  to  the  walls  by  men  stationed  inside  of 
and  behind  it.'  The  attempt  to  draw  them  for- 
ward by  beasts  of  burden  was  sometimes  made,  but 
was  easily  defeated  by  shooting  the  beasts.*  They 
were  generally  brought  up  upon  the  Aoqeb.,*  and  it 
not  unfrequently  happened  that  a  tower  stuck  last 
or  fell  over  on  account  of  the  softness  of  the  agger.* 
They  were  placed  on  the  agger  before  it  was  com- 
pleted, to  protect  the  soldiers  in  working  at  it.* 
When  the  tower  was  brought  up  to  the  walls  with- 
out an  agger,  the  ground  was  levelled  before  it  by 
means  of  the  Musculo. 

These  towers  were  accounted  most  formidable 
engines  of  attack.  They  were  opposed  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways : 

1.  They  were  set  on  fire,  either  by  sallies  of  the 
besieged,  or  by  missiles  carrying  burning  matter, 
or  hy  letting  men  down  from  the  walls  by  ropes, 
close  to  the  towers,  while  the  besiegers  slept.7 

2.  By  undermining  the  ground  over  which  the 
tnwcr  had  to  pass,  so  as  to  overset  it.* 

3.  By  pushing  it  off,  by  main  force,  by  iron-shod 
beams,  artvtt  ot  Irabu.' 

4.  By  breaitus  or  overturning  it  with  stones 
thrown  from  catapults  when  it  was  at  a  distance, 
or,  when  it  came  close  to  the  wall,  by  striking  it 
with  an  iron-shod  beam  hung  from  a  mast  on  the 
wall,  and  thus  resembling  an  Aries. 

5.  By  increasing  the  height  of  the  wall,  first 
with  masonry,  and  afterward  with  beams  and  planks, 
and  also  by  the  erection  of  temporary  wooden  tow- 
ers on  the  walls."  This  mode  of  defence  was  an- 
swered by  the  besiegers  in  two  ways.  Either  the 
agger  on  which  the  tower  stood  was  raised,  as  by 
Caesar  at  the  siege  of  Avaricum,"  or  a  smaller  tower 
was  constructed  within  the  upper  part  of  the  tower, 
and,  when  completed,  was  raised  by  screws  and 
ropes."    On  these  towers  in  general,  see  Lipsius." 

III.  Cesar"  describes  a  peculiar  sort  of  tower, 
which  was  invented  at  the  siege  of  Massilia,  and 
called  turrit  latericia  or  lalereulum.  It  partook 
somewhat  of  the  character  both  of  a  fixed  and  of  a 
besieging  tower.  It  was  built  of  masonry  near  the 
walls  of  the  town  to  afford  the  besiegers  a  retreat 
from  the  sudden  sallies  of  the  enemy ;  the  builders 
were  protected  by  a  movable  cover,  and  the  tower 
was  pierced  with  windows  for  shooting  out  missiles. 

IV.  Towers  in  every  respect  similar  to  the  turret 
ambulatoria  (excepting,  of  course,  the  wheels)  were 
constructed  on  ships,  for  the  attack  of  fortified  pla- 
ces by  sea." 

V.  Small  towers  carrying  a  few  armed  men  were 
placed  on  the  back  of  elephants  used  in  battle." 


1.  (l4T.,xxi.,  11.)  — S.  (Caaar,  B.  G.,  ii.,  SO,  31.  —  Q.  Cart., 
riii.,  10.)  — 3.  (Procop.,  Goth.,  i.,  ap.  Lipe.,  p.  S96.)— 4.  (Hirt., 
I.  c.)— 3.  (Li».,  xxii.,  17.— Q.  Cart.,  if.,  t,  4  9.)— «.  i8all.,  lag., 
70.— Cm.,  B.  O.,  Tii.,  88.)— 7.  (Veget.,  ir.,  ia— Sil.  Ital.,  xir., 
305.)— 8.  (Veget.,  i».,  SO.)— 0.  (Vent.,  1.  c)— 10.  (Cm.,  B.  G., 
rii., ».— Veget.,  it.,  19.)— 11.  (B.  G.,  1.  o.)— IS.  (Veget.,  1.  c.)— 
13.  (Potior,  in  Oper.,  Hi.,  S9»,  336.)— 14.  (B.  C,  ii.,  8, 0.1—15. 
(Ann.  Maroell.,  xxi.,  IS.— Liv.,  xxi».,  J4.— Appiu,  Mitttt.,  73. 
— Bell  Ci».,  v.,  10».)-16.  (LiT.,n»u.,40.) 
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VI.  The  words  ntipyoc  and  turrit  are  applied  to 
an  army  drawn  up  in  a  deep  oblong  column.'  '  Fiat 
Aut,  Gbeek,  p.  101.) 

TUTE'LA.    {Vid.  To-rcnA 

TUTE-X-E  ACTIO.   ( VO.  Toioa,  p.  1030.) 

TUTOR.  The  difference  between  a  tutor  and 
tutela,  and  curator  and  curatela,  is  explained  in  the 
article  Ccbatob. 

A  tutor  derived  his  name  a  "  tuendo"  from  pro- 
tecting another  (quasi  tuitor).  His  power  and  office 
were  "tutela,"  which  is  thus  defined  by  Serving 
Sulpicius  :'  "  Tutela  ettvit  ac  potettat  in  capite  libe- 
ra ad  tuendum  rum  qui  propter  ettattm  tuarr.  {turn) 
tponte  tt  defendere  nequil  jure  civili  data  ac  permit**.." 
After  the  word  "tuam"  it  has  been  suggested  by 
Rudorff  that  something  like  what  follows  has  been 
omitted  by  the  copyists :  "  eanae  qua  propter  tex- 
um,"  •  conjecture  which  seems  very  probable.  The 
word  tutela  implies,  of  course,  the  existence  of  an 
object,  and  hence  tutela  expresses  both  the  status 
of  the  tutor  and  that  of  the  person  who  was  io  tu- 
tela. 

As  to  the  classification  of  the  different  kinds 
{genera)  of  tutela,  the  jurists  differed.  Some  made 
five  genera,  as  Quintus  Mucins ;  others  three,  as 
Servius  Sulpicius ;  and  others  two,  as  Labeo.  The 
most  convenient  division  is  into  two  genera,  the  tu- 
tela of  Impubebes  (pupilli,  pupilla),  and  the  tutela 
of  women. 

Every  paterfamilias  had  power  to  appoint  by  tes- 
tament a  tutor  for  his  children  who  were  in  his 
power :  if  tbey  were  males,  only  in  case  they  were 
impuberes ;  if  they  were  females,  also  in  case  they 
were  marriageable  (nvbilet),  that  is,  above  twelve 
years  of  age.  Therefore,  if  a  tutor  was  appointed 
for  a  male,  he  was  released  from  the  tutela  on  at* 
taining  puberty  (fourteen  years  of  age),  but  the 
female  still  continued  in  tutela,  unless  she  was  re- 
leased from  it  by  the  jus  liberorura  under  the  lex 
Julia  et  Papia  Popptea.  A  man  could  only  appoint 
a  tutor  for  his  grandchildren  in  case  they  would 
not,  upon  his  death,  come  into  the  power  of  their 
father.  A  father  could  appoint  a  tutor  for  postumi, 
provided  they  would  have  been  in  his  power  if 
they  had  been  born  in  his  lifetime.  A  man  could 
appoint  a  tutor  for  his  wife  in  manu,  and  for  his 
daughter-in-law  (nuntt)  who  was  in  the  manus  of 
his  son.  The  usual  form  of  appointing  a  tutor  was 
this :  "  Lucium  Titium  liberit  meit  tutorem  do."  A 
man  could  also  give  his  wife  in  manu  the  power  of 
choosing  a  tutor  (tutorit  optio) ;  and  the  optio  might 
be  either  plena  or  angusta.  She  who  had  the  plena 
optio  might  choose  (and  consequently  change)  her 
tutor  any  number  of  times ;  she  who  had  the  an- 
gusta optio  was  limited  in  her  choice  to  the  number 
of  times  which  the  testator  had  fixed.    (Fuf-Tn- 

TAMEirTVH.)  , 

The  power  to  appoint  a  tutor  by  will  was  either 
given  or  confirmed  by  the  Twelve  Tables.  The 
earliest  instance  recorded  of  a  testamentary  tutor  is 
that  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  being  appointed  by  the 
will  of  Ancus,'  which  may  be  taken  to  prove  this 
much  at  least,  that  the  power  of  appointing  a  tutot 
by  will  was  considered  by  the  Romans  as  one  of' 
their  oldest  legal  institutions.  The  nearest  kins- 
men were  usually  appointed  tutores ;  and  if  a  testa- 
tor passed  over  such,  it  was  a  reflection  on  their 
character,4  that  is,  we  must  suppose,  if  the  testator 
himself  was  a  man  in  good  repute.  Persons  named 
and  appointed  tutores  by  a  will  were  tutores  dativi ; 
those  who  were  chosen  under  the  power  given  by  a 
will  were  tutores  optivi.* 

1.  (Gall.,  x.,  9.  —  Cato,  De  Re  Hilit.  ap.  Feat.,  a.  r.  Sent 
praliarii,  p.  344,  Mailer.—  Euatath.  ad  Horn  ,  II.,  lit.,  43.)  —  3. 
(Dig.  48,  tit.  1,  a.  1.)— 8.  (Lit.,  i.,  34.)— 4.  (Cic,  Pro  P.  Sextio 
S3.)— 5.  (Gaina,  i.,  154.) 
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If  the  testator  appointed  no  tutor  Ijy  his  win,  the 
ntela  was  given  by  the  Twelve  Tables  to  the  near- 
est agnati,  and  such  tutores  were  called  Iegitimi. 
The  nearest  agnatt  were  also  the  beredes  in  case 
of  the  immediate  heredes  of  the  testator  dying  in- 
testate and  without  issue,  and  the  tutela  was,  there- 
fore, a  right  which  they  claimed  as  well  as  a  doty 
imposed  on  them.  Persius1  alludes  to  the  claim  of 
the  tutor  as  heres  to  his  pupillus.  A  son  who  was 
pnbes  was  the  legitimus  tutor  of  a  son  who  was  im- 
pubes ;  and  if  there  was  no  son  who  was  pubes, 
the  son  who  was  impnbes  had  his  father's  brother 
(patruui)  for  his  tutor.  The  same  rule  applied  to 
females  also,  till  it  was  altered  by  a  lex  Claudia. 
If  there  were  several  agnati  in  the  same  degree, 
they  were  all  tutores.  If  there  were  no  agnati,  the 
tutela  belonged  to  the  gentiles,  so  long  as  the  jus 
gentilicium  was  in  force.'  The  tutela  in  which  a 
treedman  was  with  respect  to  his  patronus  was  also 
legitima ;  not  that  it  was  expressly  given  by  the 
words  (tec)  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  but  it  flowed  from 
the  lex  as  a  consequence  (per  consequential**) ;  for 
as  the  hereditates  of  intestate  liberti  and  liberte 
belonged  to  the  patronus,  it  was  assumed  that  the 
tutela  lielonged  to  him  also,  since  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles allowed  the  same  persons  to  be  tutors  in  the 
case  of  an  ingennus,  to  whom  they  gave  the  beredi- 
tas  in  case  there  was  no  suus  heres.4 

If  a  free  person  had  been  mancipated  to  another 
either  by  the  parent  or  coemptionator,  and  such 
other  person  manumitted  the  free  person,  he  be- 
came his  tutor  fiduciarius  by  analogy  to  the  case  of 
freedman  and  patron.*  ( Vid.  Emancipatio,  Fidooia.) 

If  an  impnbes  had  neither  a  tutor  dativus  nor  le- 
gitimus, he  had  one  given  to  him,  in  Rome,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  lex  Atilia,  by  the  pretor  ur- 
hanus  and  the  major  part  of  the  tribuni  plebis ;  in 
the  provinces,  in  such  cases,  a  tutor  was  appointed 
by  the  presides  under  the  provisions  of  the  lex  Ju- 
lia etTitia.  (Vid.  Julia  Lex  kt  Titia.)  If  a  tutor 
was  appointed  by  testament  either  sub  condicione 
or  ex  die  certo,  a  tutor  might  be  given  under  these 
leges  so  long  as  the  condition  had  not  taken  effect 
or  the  day  had  not  arrived :  and  even  when  a  tutor 
had  been  appointed  absolutely  (pure),  a  tutor  might 
be  given  under  these  leges  so  long  as  there  was  no 
heres ;  but  the  power  of  such  tutor  ceased  as  soon 
as  there  was  a  tutor  under  the  testament,  that  is, 
as  soon  as  there  was  a  heres  to  take  the  hereditas. 
If  a  tutor  was  captured  by  the  enemy,  a  tutor  was 
also  given  under  these  leges,  but  such  tutor  ceased 
to  be  tutor  as  soon  as  the  original  tutor  returned 
from  captivity,  for  he  recovered  his  tutela  jure  post- 
liminii. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  lex  Atilia,  tutors  were 
given  by  the  pretor  in  other  cases,  as,  for  instance, 
when  the  legis  actiones  were  in  use,  the  pretor  ap- 
pointed a  tutor  if  there  was  any  action  between  a 
tutor  and  a  woman  or  ward,  for  the  tutor  could  not 
give  the  necessary  authority  (tuctoritat)  to  the  acts 
of  those  whose  tutor  he  was  in  a  matter  in  which 
his  own  interest  was  concerned.  Other  cases  in 
which  a  tutor  was  given  are  mentioned  by  Ulpian.4 

Ulpian's  division  of  tutores  is  into  Iegitimi,  sena- 
tes consultis  constitute  moribus  introducti.  His 
Iegitimi  tutores  comprehend  all  those  who  become 
tutores  by  virtue  of  any  lex,  and  specially  by  the 
Twelve  Tables :  accordingly,  it  comprises  tutores 
in  the  case  of  intestacy,  tutores  appointed  by  testa- 
ment, for  they  were  confirmed  by  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles, and  tutores  appointed  under  any  other  lex,  as 
the  Atilia.  Various  senatus  consults  declared  in 
what  cases  a  tutor  might  be  appointed :  thus  the 


I.  (».,  11.)  —  X.  (Compare  Guiin,  iii.,  17,  and  i.,  IM.)  — I. 
(Bio.,  Fra».,  tit.  II.) — i.  (Cains,  ].,  l».)-5  (Compare  Gains, 
i    IDS,  with  Dip.,  Tri*.  til.  11.  a.  ».)—«.  (Flag.,  tit.  11.) 


lex  Julia  de  maritandis  ordinibus  (Papia  et  Poppten./ 
enacted  that  the  pretor  should  appoint  a  tutor  for  a 
woman  or  a  virgin,  who  was  required  to  marry  by 
this  law,  "  ad  dotem  dandam,  dieendam,  promiUen- 
dtmve,"  if  her  legitimus  tutor  was  himself  a  pupil- 
lus :  a  senates  consultum  extended  the  provision  to 
the  provinces,  and  enacted  that  in  such  case  the 
presides  should  appoint  a  tutor,  and  also  that,  if  a 
tutor  was  mutus  or  furiosus,  another  should  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  purposes  of  the  lex.  The  case 
above  mentioned  of  a  tutor  being  given  in  the  case 
of  an  action  between  a  tutor  and  his  ward,  is  the 
case  of  a  tutor  moribus  datus.  In  the  imperial  pe- 
riod, from  the  time  of  Claudius,  tutores  extra  ordi- 
nem  were  appointed  by  the  consuls  also. 

Only  those  could  be  tutores  who  were  sui  juris, 
a  rule  which  excluded  women  among  other  persons 
A  person  could  not  be  named  tutor  in  a  testament 
unless  he  had  the  testamentifactio  with. the  testa- 
tor, a  rule  which  excluded  such  persons  as  peregrini. 
The  Latini  Juniani  were  excluded  by  the  lex  Junta.' 
Many  persons  who  were  competent  to  be  tutores 
might  excuse  themselves  from  taking  the  office ; 
these  grounds  of  excuse  (ezcueatumct)  were,' among 
others,  age,  absence,  the  being  already  tutor  in 
other  cases,  the  holding  of  particular  offices,  and 
other  grounds,  which  are  enumerated  in  the  Frag- 
menta  Vaticana.' 

The  power  of  the  tutor  was  over  the  property, 
nut  the  person  of  the  pupillus ;  and  the  passage  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  which  gives  or  confirms  to  a 
testator  the  power  of  disposing  of  his  property,  uses 
the  phrase,  Vti  legassit  super  pecunia  ttUdavc  nut 
rei,  that  is,  the  tutela  of  the  property.  It  might  hap- 
pen that  the  tutores,  from  their  nearness  of  blood 
and  other  causes,  might  have  the  guardianship  of 
the  impnbes ;  but  then  the  protection  of  the  proper 
ty  of  the  impnbes  was  the  special  office  of  the  tutor, 
and  the  care  of  the  infant  belonged  to  the  mother, 
if  she  survived  (aitlodia  mttrum*).  In  a  case  men- 
tioned by  Livy,4  where  the  mother  and  the  tutores 
could  not  agree  about  the  marriage  of  the  mother's 
daughter,  the  magistrates  decided  in  favour  of  the 
mother's  power  (leeundum  parentit  arbitrium). 

A  pupillus  could  do  no  act  by  which  he  diminish 
ed  his  property,  but  any  act  to  which  he  was  a 
party  was  valid,  so  far  as  concerned  the  pupillus,  if 
it  was  for  his  advantage.  Consequently,  a  pupillus 
could  contract  obligations  which  were  for  his  ad- 
vantage without  his  tutor.4  •  The  tutor's  office  was 
"  negotia  gerere  et  auctoritalem  interponere."'  The 
negotiorum  gestio,  in  which  the  tutor  acted  alone, 
took  place  when  the  pupillus  was  an  infans,  or  ab- 
sent, or  furiosus :  it  was  his  duty  to  preserve  and 
improve  the  property,  and  to  do  all  necessary  acts 
for  that  purpose.  When  the  pupillus  was  no  longer 
infans,  he  could  do  various  acts  with  the  auctoritas 
of  his  tutor :  the  auctoritas  was  the  consent  of  the 
tutor  to  the  act  of  the  pupillus,  which  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  render  it  a  legal  act.  Thus  it  was 
a  rule  of  law  that  neither  a  woman  nor  a  pupillus 
could  alienate  a  res  mancipi  without  the  auctoritas 
of  a  tutor :  a  woman  could  alienate  a  res  nee  man- 
cipi without  such  consent,  but  a  pupillus  could  not.' 
The  incapacity  of  the  pupillus  is  best  shown  by  the 
following  instance :  if  his  debtor  paid  a  debt  to  the 
pupillus,  the  money  became  the  property  of  the 
pupillus,  but  the  debtor  was  not  released,  because 
a  pupillus  could  not  release  any  duty  that  was  due 
to  himself  without  the  auctoritas  of  his  tutor,  for 
be  could  alienate  nothing  without  such  auctoritas, 
and  to  release  his  debtor  was  equivalent  to  parting 
with  a  right.    Still,  if  the  money  really  became  a 

1.  (Gains,  i.,  ».)-*_  (13J-»47.)-3.  (n«r.,  Kp.,  i.,  1,  **.)— 1 
(!».,  ».)—*.  (Cains,  iii.,  107.;  -«.  (VIp,  Ftag-i  tit.  II,  a. »».)  — 
7.  (Gains,  ii.,  80.) 
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inn  of  the  property  of  the  pupillus,  or,  as  ft  was 
expressed  according  to  the  phraseology  of  the  Ro- 
man law,  si  ex  ea  petunia  locupUHor  /actus  sit,  and 
he  afterward  sued  for  it,  the  debtor  might  answer 
his  demand  by  an  exceptio  doli  mali.1  The  subject 
of  the  incapacity  of  impuberes,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor,  is  farther  ex- 
plained in  the  articles  Imposes  and  Ihfans. 

The  tutela  was  terminated  by  the  death  or  capi- 
tis diminutio  maxura  and  media  of  the  tutor.  The 
case  of  a  tutor  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy 
has  been  stated.'  A  legitimus  tutor  became  dis- 
qualified to  be  tutor  legitimus  if  he  sustained  a  capi- 
tis diminutio  minima,  which  was  the  case  if  he  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  adopted ;'  but  this  was  not  the 
case  with  a  testamentary  tutor.  The  tutela  ceased 
by  the  death  of  the  pupillus  or  pupilla,  or  by  a  capi- 
tis diminutio,  as,  for  instance,  the  pupilla  coming 
in  manum  viri.  It  also  ceased  when  the  pupillus 
or  pupilla  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  which  in  the 
male  sex  was  fourteen,  and  in  the  female  was 
twelve.  (  Vid.  Impdbis.)  The  tutela  ceased  by  the 
abdicatio  of  the  testamentary  tutor,  that  is,  when 
he  declared  "  nolle  se  tutorem  esse."  The  tutor  legit- 
imus could  not  get  rid  of  the  tutela  in  this  manner, 
but  he  could  effect  it  by  in  jure  cessio,  a  privilege 
which  the  testamentary  tutor  bad  not.  The  person 
to  whom  the  tutela  was  thus  transferred  was  called 
cessicius  tutor.  If  the  cessicius  tutor  died,  or  sus- 
tained a  capitis  diminutio,  or  transferred  the  tutela 
to  another  by  the  in  jure  cessio,  the  tutela  reverted 
to  the  legitimus  tutor.  If  the  legitimus  tutor  died, 
or  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio,  the  cessicia  be- 
came extinguished.  Ulpian  adds,4  "as  to  what 
concerns  adgnati,  there  is  now  no  cessicia  tutela, 
for  it  was  only  permitted  to  transfer  by  the  in  jure 
cessio  the  tutela  of  females,  and  the  legitime  tutela 
of  females  was  done  away  with  by  a  lex  Claudia, 
.  except  the  tutela  patronorum."  The  power  of  the 
legitimus  tutor  to  transfer  the  tutela  is  explained 
when  we  consider  what  was  his  relation  to  the  fe- 
male.     (  Vu^TcaTiMEHTUM.) 

The  tutela  of  a  tutor  was  terminated  when  he 
was  removed  from  the  tutela  as  suspectus,  or  when 
his  excusatio  was  allowed  to  be  justa ;  but  in  both 
of  these  cases  a  new  tutor  would  be  necessary.' 

The  tutor,  as  already  observed,  might  be  removed 
from  bis  office  if  he  was  misconducting  himself: 
this  was  effected  by  the  accusatio  suspecti,  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  Twelve  Tables.* 

The  Twelve  Tables  also  gave  the  pupillus  an 
action  against  the  tutor  in  respect  of  any  misman- 
agement of  his  property,  and  if  he  made  out  his 
case,  he  was  entitled  to  double  the  amount  of  the 
injury  done  to  his  property.  This  appears  to  be  the 
action  which  in  the  Pandect  is  called  rationibus  dis- 
trahendis,  for  the  settlement  of  all  accounts  between 
the  tutor  and  his  pupillus.  There  was  also  the  ju- 
dicium tutels,  which  comprehended  the  actio  tutela: 
directa  and  contraria,  and,  like  the  actio  distrahendis 
rationibus,  could  only  be  brought  when  the  tutela 
was  ended.  The  actio  tutelts  directa  was  for  a 
general  account  of  the  property  managed  by  the  tu- 
tor, and  for  its  delivery  to  the  pupillus,  now  become 
pubes.  The  tutor  was  answerable  not  only  for  loss 
through  dolus  malus,  but  for  loss  occasioned  by 
want  of  proper  care.  This  was  an  action  bone 
fidei,  and,  consequently,  in  incertum.'  If  the  tutor 
was  condemned  in  such  a  judicium,  the  conse- 
quence was  infamia.  {Vid.  Infamia.)  The  tutor 
was  entitled  to  all  proper  allowances  in  respect  of 
what  he  had  expended  or  done  during  his  manage- 
ment  of  the  property  of  the  pupillus.   The  tutor  had 

1.  (Guiiu,  ii.,  b4.  —  Cic,  Top  ,  II.)— 2.  (OaiiM,  j.,  187.)— 3. 
(Id.  i.  185.— Ulp.,  Frag.,  tit.  Il,i.  13.)— t.  (Frag-,  tit.  11, 1.8.) 
—4   (Omus.i.,  182.)  —6.  (Id.,  1.  c-Uiitm,  Ucbenicht,  *c, 
dar  Z«U  Tafeln,  WM04  )— 7.  (Gaiiu,  it.,  M.) 
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the  actio  tuteloe  contraria  against  the  pupOkis  tn 
all  his  proper  costs  and  expenses ;  and  be  might 
have  also  a  calumniae  judicium,  in  case  he  could 
show  that  the  pupillus  had  brought  an  action  against 
him  from  malicious  motives. 

In  order  to  secure  the  proper  management  of  the 
property  of  a  pupillus  or  of  a  person  who  was  is 
curatione,  the  pnetor  required  the  tutor  or  curatoi 
to  give  security  ;  but  no  security  was  required  from 
testamentary  tutores,  because  they  had  been  select- 
ed by  the  testator ;  nor,  generally,  from  curatores 
appointed  by  a  consul,  praetor,  or  prases,  for  they 
were  appointed  as  being  fit  persons.1 

The  tutela  of  women  who  are  puberes  requires 
a  separate  consideration,  in  which  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  avoid  some  little  repetition. 

It  was  an  old  rule  of  Roman  law  that  a  womaa 
could  do  nothing  "tine  auciore,"  that  is,  without  a 
tutor  to  give  to  her  acts  a  complete  legal  character.' 
The  reasons  for  this  rule  are  given  by  Cicero,*  by 
Ulpian,4  and  by  Gaius;*  but  Gaius  considers  the 
usual  reasons  as  to  the  rule  being  founded  on  the 
inferiority  of  the  sex  as  unsatisfactory ;  for  women 
who  are  puberes  ( perfecta  atatis)  manage  their  own 
affairs,  and,  in  some  cases,  a  tutor  must  interpose 
his  auctoritas  (diets  causa),  and  frequently  he  is  com- 
pelled to  give  his  auctoritas  by  the  pnetor.4  Ulpian 
also  observes :'  "  in  the  case  of  pupilli  and  pupilhe, 
tutores  both  manage  their  affairs  and  give  their 
auctoritas  (tt  tugotta  gerunl  et  auclontaten  utter- 
ponunt) ;  but  the  tutores  of  women  (mulieres,  that 
is,  women  who  are  puberes)  only  give  their  auctori- 
tas." There  were  other  cases,  also,  in  which  the 
capacity  of  a  mulier  was  greater  than  that  of  a  pu- 
pillus or  pupilla.  The  object  of  this  rule  seems  to 
have  been  the  same  as  the  restriction  on  the  testa- 
mentary power  of  women,  for  her  agnail,  who  were 
a  woman's  legitimi  tutores,  were  interested  in  pre- 
venting the  alienation  of  her  property. 

A  mulier  might  have  a  tutor  appointed  by  her 
father's  testament,  or  by  the  testament  of  her  hus- 
band, in  whose  hand  she  was.  She  might  also  re- 
ceive, from  her  husband's  will  the  tutoris  optic 
Women  who  had  no  testamentary  tutor  were  in 
the  tutela  of  their  agnati,  until  this  rule  of  law  was 
repealed  by  a  lex  Claudia,  which  Gaius*  illustrates 
as  follows:  "a  masculus  impubes  has  his  frater 
pubes  or  his  patruus  for  his  tutor;  but  women 
(famxna)  cannot  have  such  a  tutor."  This  old  tu 
tela  of  the  Twelve  Tables  (UgUima  tutela)  and  that 
of  manumissores  ( patronorum  tutela)  could  be  trans- 
ferred by  the  in  jure  cessio,  while  that  of  pupilli 
could  not,  "  being,"  as  Gaius  observes,  "  not  oner- 
ous, for  it  terminated  with  the  period  of  puberty." 
But,  as  already  suggested,  there  were  other  reasons 
why  the  agnati  could  part  with  the  tutela,  which  in 
the  case  of  patroni  are  obvious.  The  tutela  of 
patroni  was  not  included  within  the  lex  Claudia. 
The  tutela  nduciaria  was  apparently  a  device  of  the 
lawyers  for  releasing  a  woman  from  the  tutela  legit 
ima,'  though  it  seems  to  have  been  retained  after 
the  passing  of  the  lex  Claudia,  as  a  general  mode 
by  which  a  woman  changed  her  tutor.1*  To  effect 
this,  the  woman  made  a  " coemptio  fiducia  causa;" 
she  was  then  remancipated  by  the  coemptionator 
to  some  person  of  her  own  choice:  this  person 
manumitted  her  vindicta,  and  thus  became  her  tutor 
nduciarius.  Thus  the  woman  passed  from  her  own 
familia  to  another,  and  her  agnati  lost  all  claims 
upon  her  property,  and  her  tutor  fiduciarius  might 
be  compelled  by  the  pnetor  to  give  his  auctoritas  to 
her  acta.11 

A  tutor  dativus  was  given  to  women  under  the 


1.  (Gaitu,  i.,  IW.)  —  S.  (Lit.,  xxxit.,  *.)— 3.  (Pro  Murena,  o. 
1*.)— t.  (Frag.,  tit  II,  1. 1.) - 5.  iGaiu,  i.,  190.)  —6.  (Id.  ib.) 
—7.  (Frag.,  tit.  II,*.  15.)  —  8.  (i.,  147.)  — ».  (&:.,).  c)  — 18 
(Gaiu, i,  1140—11.  (Id., i,  190 ;  it., !«.) 
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lex  Atiua  when  there  was  no  tutor,  and  in  other 
oases  which  have  been  already  mentioned.1  The 
vestal  virgins  were  exempt  from  all  tatela ;  and 
both  ingenue  and  libertine  were  exempted  from 
tutela  by  the  jus  liberorum.'  The  tutela  of  femine 
was  determined  by  the  death  of  the  tutor  or  that 
of  the  woman,  and  by  her  acquiring  the  jus  liber- 
orum, either  by  bearing  children  or  from  the  impe- 
rial favour.  The  abdicatio  of  the  tutor  and  the  in 
jure  cessio  (so  long  as  the  in  jure  cessio  was  in 
use)  merely  effected  a  change  of  tutor. 

Mulieres  differed  from  pupilli  and  pupille  in  hav- 
ing a  capacity  to  manage  their  affairs,  and  only  re- 
?  wring  in  certain  cases  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor, 
f  the  woman  was  in  the  legitima  tutela  of  patroni 
or  parentes,  the  tutores  could  not  be  compelled,  ex- 
cept in  certain  very  special  cases,  to  give  their  auc- 
toritas to  acts  which  tended  to  deprive  them  of  the 
woman's  property,  or  to  diminish  it  before  it  might 
come  to  their  hands.'  Other  tutores  could  be  com- 
pelled to  give  their  auctoritas.  The  special  cases 
in  which  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor  was  required 
were,  if  the  woman  had  to  sue  "  lege,"  or  io  a  legit- 
imum  judicium,  if  she  was  going  to  bind  herself  by 
a  contract,  if  she  was  doing  any  civil  act,  or  per- 
mitting her  freedwoman  to  be  in  contubeminm  with 
the  slave  of  another  person,  or  alienating  a  res  man- 
cipi.  Among  civil  acts  (civilia  rugotia)  was  the 
making  of  a  testament,  the  rules  as  to  which  are 
stated  in  the  article  Tibtimbstom.  Liberte  could 
not  make  a  will  without  the  consent  of  their  pa- 
troni, for  the  will  was  an  act  which  deprived  the 
patron  of  his  rights'  as  being  a  legitimus  tutor. 
Gains  mentions  a  rescript  of  Antoninus,  by  which 
those  who  claimed  the  bonorum  possessio  secundum 
tabulas  non  jure  factas  could  maintain  their  right 
against  those  who  claimed  it  ab  intestate.  He 
adds,  this  rescript  certainly  applies  to  the  wills  of 
males,  and  also  of  femine  who  had  not  performed 
the  oeremony  of  mancipatio  or  noncupatio ;  but  he 
does  not  decide  whether  it  applies  to  the  testaments 
of  women  made  without  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor ; 
and  by  tutor  be  means  not  those  who  exercised  the 
legitima  tutela  of  parents  or  patroni,  but  tutors  of 
the  other  kind  (aluriu*  generic),  who  could  be  com- 
pelled to  give  their  auctoritas.  It  would  be  a  fair 
conclusion,  however,  that  a  woman's  will  made 
without  the  auctoritas  of  such  tutores  ought  to  be 
valid  under  the  rescript. 

A  payment  made  to  a  mutier  was  a  release  to  the 
debtor,  for  a  woman  could  pert  with  res  nee  man- 
cipi  without  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor ;  if,  however, 
she  did  not  receive  the  money,  but  affected  to  re- 
lease the  debtor  by  acceptilatio,  this  was  not  a  valid 
release  to  him.'  She  could  not  manumit  without 
the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor.*  Gains*  states  that  no 
alienation  of  a  res  mancipi  by  a  mulier  in  agnato- 
rum  tutela  was  valid  unless  it  was  delivered  with 
the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor,  which  he  expresses  by 
saying  that  her  res  mancipi  could  not  otherwise  be 
the  object  of  usucapion,  and  that  this  was  a  provis- 
ion of  the  Twelve  Tables.'  In  other  cases,  if  a 
res  mancipi  was  transferred  by  tradition,  the  pur- 
chaser acquired  the  Quhitarian  ownership  by  usu- 
capion (vid,  Usooapio)  ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  wom- 
an's res  mancipi,  the  auctoritas  of  the  tutor  was 
required  in  order  that  usucapion  might  be  effected. 
In  another  passage1*  Gaius  observes  that  a  woman 
cannot  alienate  her  res  mancipi  without  the  auc- 
toritas  of  her  tutor,  which  means  that  the  formal 
act  »f  mancipatio  is  null  without  his  auctoritas ; 


1.  (Gain,  i.,  173,  *c  —  TJlp.,  Frag.,  tit.  11.)  —  S.  (Gain*,  i., 
HS,  104.)— S.  (Id., !«.)—«.  (ft.,  iii., 43.)— 5.  (Compare  ii..  Its, 
and  i.,  104,  194.)  —  6.  (Cm.,  Ton.,  1 1.  —  Gaiu,  ii.,  83,  8*  ;  iii., 
171.)— 7.  (Ulp.,  Frag.,  lit.  1,  «.  17.— Compare  Cic,  Pro  M.  Cod., 
*.  VI.)— 8.  (u..  47.)— »  (ii,  47.)— 10.  («.,  80.) 


and  such  act  could  not  operate  as  a  tradhio  for  want 
of  his  auctoritas,  as  appears  from  the  other  passage. 
The  passage  of  Cicero'  is  in  accordance  with  Gaius ; 
but  another*  is  expressed  so  vaguely,  that,  though 
the  explanation  is  generally  supposed  to  be  clear, 
it  seems  exceedingly  doubtful,  if  it  can  be  rightly 
understood.  The  possibility  of  usucapion,  when 
there  was  the  auctoritas  of  the  tutor,  appears  from 
Gaius ;  but  it  does  not  appear  why  Cicero  should 
deny,  generally,  the  possibility  of  usucapion  of  a 
woman's  property  when  she  was  in  legitima  tu- 
tela. The  passage,  however,  is  perfectly  intelligi- 
ble on  the  supposition  of  there  having  been  a  trans- 
fer without  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor,  and  on  the 
farther  supposition  of  Cicero  thinking  it  unnecessa- 
ry to  state  the  particular  facts  of  a  case  which  must 
have  been  known  to  Atticus.* 

The  auctoritas  of  a  tutor  was  not  required  in  the 
case  of  any  obligatio  by  which  the  woman's  condi- 
tion was  improved,  but  it  was  necessary  in  cases 
where  the  woman  became  bound.*  If  the  woman 
wished  to  promise  a  dos,  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor 
was  necessary.'  By  the  lex  Julia,  if  a  woman 
was  in  the  legitima  tutela  of  a  pupillus,  she  might 
apply  to  the  prstor  urbanus  for  a  tutor  who  should 
give  the  necessary  auctoritas  in  the  case  of  a  dos 
const ituenda.'  As  a  woman  could  alienate  res  neu 
mancipi  without  the  consent  of  a  tutor,  she  could 
contract  an  obligation  by  lending  money,  for  by  de- 
livery the  money  became  the  property  of  the  re- 
ceiver. A  senatus  consultum  allowed  a  woman  to 
apply  for  a  tutor  in  the  absence  of  her  tutor,  un- 
less the  tutor  was  a  patronus  ;  if  he  was  a  patro- 
nus,  the  woman  could  only  apply  for  a  tutor  in  or- 
der to  have  his  auctoritas  for  taking  possession  o(  u» 
hereditas  (ad  kereditaiem  adeundam)  or  contracting 
a  marriage. 

The  tutela  of  a  woman  was  terminated  by  the 
death  of  the  tutor  or  that  of  the  woman ;  by  a 
marriage,  by  which  she  came  in  manum  viri ;  by  the 
privilege  of  children  (jut  liberorum);  by  abdicatio, 
and  also  by  the  in  jure  cessio,  so  long  as  the  agna- 
torum  tutela  was  in  use:  but  in  these  last  two 
cases  there  was  only  a  change  of  tutor. 

A  woman  had  no  right  of  action  against  her  tu- 
tor in  respect  of  his  tutela,  for  he  had  not  the  ne- 
gotiorum  gestio,  but  only  interposed  his  auctoritas.' 

(The  most  recent  and  the  most  complete  work  on 
the  Roman  tutela  is  said  to  be  by  Rudorff,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  appears  to  be  given  by  Rein,  Dot 
Rdm.  PrivatrecMt,  p.  839,  dec.,  Dig.  26  and  27). 

TUTULUS  was  the  name  given  to  a  pile  of  hair 
on  a  woman's  head.  Great  pains  were  taken  by 
the  Roman  ladies  to  ha  ve  this  part  of  the  hair  dress- 
ed in  the  prevailing  fashion,  whence  we  read  in  an 
inscription  of  an  onudrix  a  tutulo.'  Sometimes  the 
hair  was  piled  up  to  an  enormous  height.1*  The 
tutulus  seems  to  have  resembled  very  much  the 
Greek  soptsioof,  of  which  a  representation  is  given 
in  the  woodcut  on  p.  814. 

The  flaminica  always  wore  a  tutulus,  which  was 
formed  by  having  the  hair  plaited  up  with  a  purple 
band  in  a  conical  form.11 

TWELVE  TABLES.  In  the  year  B.C.  462,  the 
tribune  C.  Terentillus  Ana  proposed  a  rogation 
that  five  men  should  be  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  a  set  of  laws  to  limit  the  imperium  of 
the  consuls.1'  The  patricians  opposed  the  measure, 
but  it  was  brought  forward  by  the  tribunes  in  the 
following  year  with  some  modifications :  the  new 

1.  (ii,  47.)— 1.  (Pro  Fiasco,  o.  34.)—  3.  (ad  Att.,  i.,  *.)-4. 
( Vid.  Casatibon'a  note  on  Cic.  ad  Att.,  i.,  5.)— 4.  (Gum,  i.,  1M  i 
iii.,  108.— Ulp.,  Frag.,  lit.  II,  •  37.— Cic,  Pro  Cacm.,  ».)—•. 
(Cic,  Pro  Flacc,  34.)  —7.  (Gtiaa,  i.,  178.  —  Ulp.,  Frag.,  tit.  II, 
e.30.)-&  HSjiui,  i..  191.1  —  ».  (Gruter,  579,3.)  —  10.  (Lucas, 
ii.,  148  -Ju...  >i ,  403.  —  sut.,  Sjrlr.,  i.,  S,  114.)— II  (Faatua. 
a.  r.J— 13.  iLii.,  iu.,9.) 
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ligation  proposed  that  ten  men  should  be  appointed 
(legum  lataret)  from  toe  plebs  and  the  patncu,  who 
were  to  make  laws  for  the  advantage  of  both  ranks, 
and  for  the  "  equalizing  of  liberty,"  a  phrase  the 
import  of  which  can  only  be  understood  by  refer- 
ence to  the  disputes  between  the  two  ranks.1  Ac- 
cording to  Dionysius,'  in  the  year  B.C.  464  the  sen- 
ate assented  to  a  ptebiscitum,  pursuant  to  which 
commissioners  were  to  be  sent  to  Athens  and  the 
Greek  cities  generally,  in  order  to  make  themselres 
acquainted  with  their  laws.  Three  commissioners 
were  appointed  fur  the  purpose.  On  the  return  of 
the  commissioners,  B.C.  452,  it  was  agreed  that 
persons  should  be  appointed  to  draw  up  the  code  of 
laws  (decemviri  legions  scribundis),  but  they  were 
to  be  chosen  only  from  the  patricians,  with  a  pro- 
vision that  the  rights  of  the  plebeians  should  be  re- 
spected by  the  decemviri  in  drawing  up  the  laws.* 
In  the  following  year  (B.C.  461)  the  decemviri 
were  appointed  in  the  comhia  centuriata,  and  du- 
ring the  time  of  their  office  no  other  magistratus 
were  chosen.  The  body  consisted  of  ten  patricians, 
including  the  three  commissioners  who  had  been 
sent  abroad ;  Appius  Claudius,  consul  designatus, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  body.  The  Ten  took  the 
administration  of  affairs  in  turn,  and  the  insignia  of 
office  were  only  used  by  him  who  for  the  time  be- 
ing directed  the  administration.4  Ten  tables  uf 
laws  were  prepared  during  the  year,  and  after  be- 
ing approved  by  the  senate,  were  confirmed  by  the 
comitia  centuriata.  As  it  was  considered  that 
some  farther  laws  were  wanted,  decemviri  were 
again  elected  B.C.  450,  consisting  of  Appius  Clau- 
dius and  his  friends ;  but  the  second  body  of  decem- 
viri comprised  three  plebeians,  according  to  Dionys- 
ius,* but  Livy*  speaks  only  of  patricians.  Two 
more  tables  were  added  by  these  decemviri,  which 
Cicero'  calls  "  Duet  tabula  iniquarum  legum."  The 
provision  which  allowed  no  connubium  between  the 
patres  and  the  plebs  is  referred  to  the  eleventh 
table.*  The  whole  Twelve  Tables  were  first  pub- 
lished in  the  consulship  of  L.  Valerius  and  M.  Ho- 
ratius,  after  the  downfall  of  the  decemviri,  B.C. 
440.*  This,  the  first  attempt  to  make  a  code,  re- 
mained also  the  only  attempt  for  near  one  thou- 
sand years,  until  the  legislation  of  Justinian.  The 
Twelve  Tables  are  mentioned  by  the  Roman  wri- 
ters under  a  great  variety  of  names :  Leges  Decem- 
virales,  Lex  Decemviralis,  Leges  XII.,  Lex  XII. 
Tabularum  or  Duodecim,  and  sometimes  they  are 
referred  to  under  the  names  of  leges  and  lex  sim- 
ply, as  being  pre-eminently  The  Law. 

The  laws  were  cut  on  bronze  tablets  and  put  up 
in  a  public  place."  Pomponius11  states  that  the  first 
Ten  Tables  were  on  ivory  (tabula  chorea) :  a  note 
of  Zimmern"  contains  references  to  various  author- 
ities which  treat  of  this  disputed  matter.  After  the 
burning  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls,  it  was  necessary 
to  reconstruct  the  tables."  It  is  not  said  that  there 
had  been  two  or  more  original  copies,  though,  if  the 
custom  of  placing  laws  in  the  aerariura  was  then 
in  use,  there  may  have  been  two  copies  at  least. 
But  whether  there  was  only  one  copy,  or  whether 
that  was  found  after  the  conflagration,  the  twelve 
were  in  some  way  restored,  and  the  Komans  of  the 
age  of  Cicero  had  never  any  doubt  as  to  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  collection  which  then  existed. 

The  legislation  of  the  Twelve  Tables  has  been  a 
fruitful  matter  of  speculation  and  inquiry  to  modern 
historians  and  jurists,  who  have  often  handled  the 


1.  (Lit.,  ii.,  10.-Dionra.,  x.,  3.)  —  *.  (x.,  58,  6S.)  —  3.  (Lit., 
Hi.,  34,  Ac)—  4.  (Lir.,  iii.,33.)  — 3.  (i.,  »8.)— «.  (ir.,3.)  —  7. 
(Do  Rep.,  ii., 37.) — 8.  iDirkeen,  Ueueri.,  &c,  p. 740.)— 8.  (Lit., 
in,  84,47.)— 10.  (LiT.,  iii.,47.  —  Diod.,  xii.,  M.)  — II.  (Dig.  1, 
tit  »,  a.  3, «  4.)— 18.  (Geech.  ilea  Rim.  FnratraebU,  i..  101.)— 
U  <li».,  Ti.,  I.) 


subject  in  toe  most  aacritieal  manner,  and  win  av 
ter  disregard  to  the  evidence.  As  to  the  missisa 
to  the  Greek  cities,  the  met  rests  on  as  much  sad 
as  good  evidence  as  most  other  facts  of  the  stmt 
age,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it  improbable,  though 
we  do  not  know  what  the  commissioners  brought 
back  with  them.  It  is  farther  said  that  Hermodo- 
rus,  an  Epbesian  exile,  aided  the  decemviri  in  draw- 
ing up  the  Twelve  Tables,  though  his  aawistaaca 
would  probably  be  confined  to  the  interpretation  of 
!  Greek  laws,  as  it  has  been  suggested.'  This  tradi- 
tion was  confirmed  by  the  met  of  a  statue  having 
been  erected  in  the  comitinm  at  Rome  in  memory 
of  Hermodorus ;  but  it  did  not  exist  in  the  time  ol 
Pliny.* 

The  Twelve  Tables  contained  matters  relating 
both  to  the  jus  publicum  and  the  jus  privatum 
{font  jmbtici  yrnatupit  juris').  The  jus  publicum 
underwent  great  changes  in  the  course  of  yeais, 
but  the  jus  privatum  of  the  Twelve  Tables  contin- 
ued to  be  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Roman  state. 
Cicero  speaks  of  learning  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  (ut  carmen  urcrnarium)  when  a  boy  ;*  but 
he  adds  that  this  practice  had  fallen  into  disuse 
when  he  wrote,  the  Edict  having  then  become  of 
more  importance.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Twelve  Tables  were 
ever  formally  repealed,  but  that  the  jus  prctorum 
grew  up  by  the  side  of  them,  and  mitigated  their 
rigour.  There  is,  indeed,  an  instance  in  which  pos- 
itive legislation  interfered  with  them,  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  legis  actionis ;  but  the  Twelve  Tables 
themselves  were  never  repealed.  The  Roman  wri- 
ters speak  in  high  terms  of  the  precision  of  the 
enactments  contained  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  of 
the  propriety  of  the  language  in  which  they  were 
expressed.'  That  many  of  their  provisions  should 
have  become  obscure  in  the  course  of  time,  owing 
to  the  change  which  language  undergoes,  is  nothng 
surprising ;  nor  can  we  wonder  if  the  strictness  of 
the  old  law  should  often  have  Beemed  unnecessa- 
rily harsh  in  a  later  age.'  So  <ar  as  we  can  form  a 
judgment  by  the  few  fragments  which  remain,  Um 
enactments  were  expressed  with  great  brevity  and 
archaic  simplicity. 

Sextus  iElius  Pectus  Catus,  in  his  Tripartita,  com- 
mented on  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  the  work  exist- 
ed in  the  time  of  Pomponius.  ( Vid.  Jg«  jElmnbh.) 
Antistius  Labeo  also  wrote  a  comment  on  the  Ta- 
bles, which  is  mentioned  several  times  by  Gellius.' 
Gaius  also  wrote  a  comment  on  the  Tables  in  six 
books  (ad  legem  xii.  tabularum),  twenty  fragments  of 
which  are  contained  in  the  Digest,  and  collected  by 
Hommelius  in  his  Palingenesis.  •  There  were  also 
other  commentaries  or  explanations  of  the  laws  uf 
the  Twelve  Tables.' 

The  notion  which  has  sometimes  been  entertain- 
ed, that  the  Twelve  Tables  contained  a  body  of 
rules  of  law  entirely  new,  is  not  supported  by  any 
evidence,  and  is  inconsistent  with  all  that  we  know 
of  them  and  of  Roman  institutions.  It  is  more  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  they  fixed  in  a  written  form 
a  large  body  of  customary  law,  which  would  be  an 
obvious  benefit  to  the  plebeians,  inasmuch  as  the 
patricians  were  the  expounders  of  the  law.  One  of 
the  last  two  tables  contained  a  provision  which  al- 
lowed no  connubium  between  patricians  and  plebe- 
ians ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  was  a  new 
rule  of  law  or  a  confirmation  of  an  old  rule.  The 
latter  seems  the  more  probable  supposition  ;  but  in 
either  case  it  is  clear  that  it  was  not  one  of  the  ob- 

1.  (Slrab.,  p.  MS,  Cauub.— Pompon.,  Da  Orig  June,  Dig.  L 
tit.  *,  a.  *,  t  {.)  —  S.  (H.  N.,  xxxiT.,  S.)  —1.  (l.ir.,  m.,  34  )-4 
(Do  Lag., ii., 4, 23.)— 9.  (Cic, Da  Rep., hr., 8.— Di  dur.xii,  V  i 
— «.  (GelL,  xn.,  10.)— 7.  (i.,  13;  »ii.,  IS.)  — 8.  (i„  Jl7)  -» 
(Cic,  Da  Lag.,  ii.,  S3, ».) 
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roots  of  ibis  legislation  to  pot  too  two  classes  on 
the  same  fooling.  Modern  writers  often  speak  in- 
accurately cf  the  decemviral  legislation,  and  of  the 
decemviri  as  enacting  laws,  as  if  the  decemviri  had 
exercised  sovereign  power ;  but  they  did  not  even 
affect  to  legislate  absolutely,  for  the  Ten  Tables 
were  confirmed  by  the  comitia  centuriata,  or  the 
sovereign  people,  or,  as  Niebuhr  expresses  it, "  when 
the  decemviri  had  satisfied  every  objection  they 
deemed  reasonable,  and  their  work  was  approved 
by  the  senate,  they  brought  it  before  the  centuries, 
whose  assent  was  ratified  by  the  curies,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  colleges  of  priests  and  the  sanc- 
tion of  happy  auspices."1  The  two  new  tables  were 
confirmed  in  the  same  way,  as  we  may  safely  con- 
clude from  the  circumstances  of  the .  case.*  It 
makes  no  difference  that  the  sovereign  people  did  not 
vote  on  the  several  laws  included  in  the  Tables : 
such  a  mode  of  legislation  would  have  been  imprac- 
ticable, and,  as  Niebuhr  observes,  was  not  conform- 
able to  the  usage  of  ancient  commonwealths.  How 
far  the  decemviri  really  were  able,  by  intrigue  or 
otherwise,  to  carry  such  particular  measures  as 
they  wished  to  insert  in  the  Tables,  is  a  different 
question  :  but  in  form  their  so-called  legislation  was 
confirmed,  as  a  whole,  by  the  sovereign,  that  is,  the 
Roman  people,  and  consequently  the  decemviri  are 
improperly  called  legislators :  they  might  be  called 
code-makers. 

It  is  consistent  with  the  assumption  that  the 
Twelve  Tables  had  mainly  for  their  object  the  im- 
bodying  of  the  customary  law  in  writing,  to  admit 
that  many  provisions  were  also  introduced  from  the 
laws  of  other  states.  Indeed,  where  the  Roman 
law  was  imperfect,  the  readiest  mode  of  supplying 
Ihe  defects  would  bo  by  adopting  the  rules  of  law 
that  had  been  approved  by  experience  among  other 
people.  Thus  Gains,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Twelve  Tables,  where  be  is  sneaking  of  Collegia,' 
•ays  that  the  members  of  collegia  may  make  what 
terms  they  please  among  themselves,  if  they  there- 
by violate  no  publics  lex;  and  he  adds,  this  lex 
seems  to  be  taken  from  one  of  Solon's,  which  he 
quotes.  And  in  another  passage,  when  he  is  speak- 
ing of  the  actio  finium  regundorum,4  he  refers  to  a 
law  of  Solon  as  the  source  of  certain  rules  as  to 
boundaries.  It  is  a  possible  case  that  the  Romans 
had  no  written  law  before  the  enactment  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  except  a  few  leges,  and,  if  this  is 
so,  the  prudence  of  applying  to  those  states  which 
had  bodies  of  written  law,  if  it  were  only  as  samples 
and  patterns  of  the  form  of  legislation,  is  obvious. 

The  fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables  have  often 
been  collected,  but  the  most  complete  essay  on  their 
history,  and  on  the  critical  labours  of  scholars  and 
jurists,  is  by  Dirksen,  Ucbertickl  der  bitherigat  Ver- 
tucke  zwr  Kritik  uni  Hertlellung  da  Tezta  der 
Zteoi/Tafcl-Fragmenle,  Leipzig,  1884.  Zimmern's 
Gaciickte,  Ac,  contains  references  to  all  the  au- 
thorities on  this  subject. 

nfM  PANUM  (rvftwavov),  a  small  drum  carried  in 
the  hand.  Of  these,  some  resembled  in  all  respects 
a  modern  tambourine  with  bells.  Others  presented 
a  flat,  circular  disk  on  the  upper  surface,  and  swell- 
ed out  beneath  like  a  kettle-drum,  a  shape  which 
appears  to  be  indicated  by  Pliny  when  he  describes 
•  particular  class  of  pearls  in  the  following  terms : 
"  Quilmt  km  tantum  at  facia,  el  at  ea  rohatdiuu, 
—er»u  planitu*.  ob  id  tympama  toeantur."'  Both 
forms  are  represented  in  the  cuts  below.  That 
upon  the  left  is  from  a  painting  found  at  Pompeii,' 
that  on  the  right  from  a  fictile  vase ;'  and  here  the 

;.  (Engl,  tnmi,  ii.,  »«.)-«.  (Lit.,  iii.,  87,57.)  —  S.  (Dig. 
47,  lit  M,  a.  4.)-4.  (Dig.  10,  tit.  I,  a.  1S.V-5.  (II.  N..  ix.,  M.) 
—  6.  (Mm.  Borb.,  torn,  rii.,  tar.  17.)  —  7.  (MiUin.  PeittturM  de 
▼mm  Antique*,  pi.  50.) 
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convexity  on  the  under  side  is  distinctly  seen  Tyn» 
pana  were  covered  with  the  hides  of  oxen'  or  of 
asses,*  were  beaten*  with  a  stick*  or  with  the 
hand*  (see  cuts),  and  were  much  employed  in  all 
wild,  enthusiastic  religions  rites,'  especially  the  or- 
gies' of  Bacchus  and  of  Cybele,'  and  hence  Plautus* 
characterizes  an  effeminate  coxcomb  as  "  Mac/turn 
malacum,  eincinnatum,  umbraiicolam,  tympanotribam." 
According  to  Justin,*  they  were  used  by  the  Par- 
thians  in  war  to  give  the  signal  for  the  onset. 

2.  A  solid  wheel  without  spokes  for  heavy  wag- 
ons," such  as  is  shown  in  the  cut  on  page  781 
These  are  to  this  day  common  in  the  rude  carts  of 
southern  Italy  and  Greece,  and  Mr.  Fellows,"  frorr 
whose  work  the  figure  below  is  copied,  found  them 
attached  to  the  farm  vehicles  of  Mysia.  "The 
wheels  are  of  solid  blocks  of 
wood  or  thick  planks,  gener- 
ally three,  held  together  by  an 
iron  hoop  or  tire ;  a  loud  creak- 
ing noise  is  made  by  the  fric- 
tion of  the  galled  axle,"  a  sat- 
isfactory commentary  on  the 
"ttridentia  pUuitra"  of  Virgfl."        -""" — "-r~^"- 

3.  Hence  wheels  of  various  kinds,  a  sort  of  crane 
worked  by  a  wheel  for  raising  weights,"  a  wheel 
for  drawing  water,14  a  solidtoothed  wheel  forming 
part  of  the  machinery  of  a  mill,"  and  the  like. 

4.  An  ancient  name  for  round  plates  or  chargers, 
such  as  were  afterward  called  lancet  and  statcra." 

6.  An  architectural  term,  signifying  the  flat  sur- 
face or  space  within  a  pediment,  and  also  the  square 
panel  of  a  door." 

6.  A  wooden  cudgel  for  beating  malefactors,  and 
also  a  beating-post  to  which  they  were  tied  when 
flogged  ;  hence  the  Greex  verbs  Tv/iiravifrtv  and 
airoTvpiravi&iv  are  formed." 

U.  V. 

VACA-NTIA  BONA.    (Vid.  Bona  Vacantia.. 

VACATIO.     (Vid.  Aricy,  Rohan,  p.  102  ;  En-. 
sum.) 

•VACCINTUM,  most  probably  the  Delphinium 
Ajaeii,  or  Larkspur.    {Vid.  Htacirthus.) 

VADIMO-NIUM,  VAS.     (Vid.    Actio,   p.    18: 

PtJES.) 

VAGPNA.    (Vid.  Gladios.) 

VALE'RLE  LEGES,  proposed  by  the  consul  P. 
Valerius  Publicola,  B.C.  608,  enacted,  1.  That  who 
ever  attempted  to  obtain  possession  of  royal  power 
should  be  devoted  to  the  gods,  together  with  his 
substance ;"  and,  2.  That  whoever  was  condemned 
by  the  sentence  of  a  magistrate  to  be  put  to  death, 


1.  (Orid,  Fut.,  it.,  SO.— But.,  Then.,  ii.,  78.)— S.  (Pkadr, 
iii.,  SO.  ».)—».  (Suet,  Octal,  08.)— t.  (Phadr,  L  c>— 5.  (Orid, 
Met.,  it.,  *0.)— 0.  ( Ariitoph.,  Lriitt.,  >.,  J87.)— 7.  (Catnll.,  hit., 
sn.  —  Claud.,  De  Com.  Stilich.,  iii.,  M5.  —  Lucret..  ii.,  018.  — 
Catnll.,  liiii.,  8.  —  Virg,  Xn.,  ix.,  010.  —  Claud.,  Entrap.,  i., 
978.— Compare  Lobeck,  Ailaoph.,  p.  0*0,  OH.)— 8.  (True.,  ii.,  7 
49.1—9.  (lli.,  S.)  — 10.  (Virg,  Georg,  ir.,  444.)  — 11.  (Eic.it 
Alia  Minor,  p.  79.)  —  I*.  (Georg,  iii.,  5*0.)  —  IS.  (Looret.,  it., 
90*.  -Vitr«T.,  i.t  4.)  —  14.  (Id.,  i., !».)  —  IS.  (Id,  «.,  9, 10.) 
—10.  (Plin..  II.  N,  mill.,  59.)— 17.  (Vilrui.,  iii,  S  ;  it.,  0.1— 
18.  (Sctaol.  ad  Arittoph,  Plut.,  476.- -St.  Paul,  Ep.  to  Hebrew*, 
ii..  *}.  —  Pollui,  Owns,  fiii.,  70.)  —  19.  (LiT.,  ii,  •  —  Pint . 
PuU,  11, 1* ) 
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to  be  scourged,  or  to  be  fined,  should  possess  the 
right  of  appeal  (protccatio)  to  the  people.1  Niebuhr* 
has  pointed  out  that  the  patricians  possessed  pre- 
viously the  right  of  appeal  from  the  sentence  of  a 
magistrate  to  their  own  council  the  curies,  and  that, 
therefore,  this  law  of  Valerius  only  related  to  the 
plebeians,  to  whom  it  gave  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  plebeian  tribes,  and  not  to  the  centuries.  This 
seems  to  be  proved  by  a  passage  of  Diooysius,*  and 
alio  by  the  fact  that  the  laws  proposed  by  the  Va- 
lerian family  respecting  the  right  of  appeal  are 
spoken  of  as  one  of  the  chief  safeguards  of  the  lib- 
erty of  the  plebs.4  The  right  of  appeal  did  not 
extend  beyond  a  mile  from  the  city,'  where  the 
unlimited  imperium  began,  to  which  the  patricians 
were  just  as  much  subject  as  the  plebeians. 

VALE'RLE  ET  HORATLE  LEGES  were 
three  laws  proposed  by  the  consuls  L.  Valerius  and 
M.  Horatius,  B.C.  446,  in  the  year  after  the  decem- 
virate.  1.  The  first  law  is  said  to  have  made  a 
plebiscitum  binding  on  the  whole  people,  respecting 
the  meaning  of  which  expression  see  Plisiscitcx. 
S.  The  second  law  enacted  that  whoever  should 
procure  the  election  of  a  magistrate  without  appeal 
should  be  outlawed,  and  might  be  killed  by  any  one 
with  impunity.*  3.  The  third  law  renewed  the 
penalty  threatened  against  any  one  who  should 
harm  the  tribunes  and  the  eediles,  to  whom  were 
now  added  the  judges  and  decemvirs  ("  Ut  qui 
tribunu  plebis,  aiilibtu,  judicibut,  decemviri*  nocnii- 
tet,  ejus  caput  Jon  sacrum  ctMtt,  familia  ad  eadem 
Cererit  liberi  libertapu  pcrtum  iret"'').  There  has 
been  considerable  dispute  as  to  who  are  meant  by 
the  "  judices"  and  "  decemviri"  in  this  passage.  Ar- 
nold' supposes  that  they  refer  to  two  new  offices, 
which  were  to  be  shared  equally  between  the  two 
orders,  the  "judices"  being  two  supreme  magis- 
trates, invested  with  the  highest  judicial  power,  and 
discharging  also  those  duties  afterward  performed 
by  the  censors,  and  the  "  decemviri"  being  ten  trib- 
unes of  the  soldiers,  to  whom  the  military  power 
of  the  consuls  was  transferred.  Niebuhr*  supposes 
the  centumviri  to  be  meant  by  the  judices,  and  that 
the  decemviri  were  the  supreme  magistrates,  who 
were  again  to  take  the  place  of  the  consuls,  as  soon 
as  it  should  be  settled  what  share  the  commonalty 
ought  to  have  in  the  curule  dignities ;  only  he  im- 
agines that  it  was  the  plebeian  decemvirs  alone 
that  are  meant  in  this  passage. 

VALE'RIA  LEX,  proposed  by  the  consul  M. 
Valerius,  B.C.  300,  re-enacted  for  the  third  time 
the  celebrated  law  of  his  family  respecting  appeal 
(prmocatio)  from  the  decision  of  a  magistrate.  The 
law  specified  no  fixed  penalty  for  its  violation,  leav- 
ing the  judges  to  determine  what  the  punishment 
should  be."  We  do  not  know  why  this  law  was 
re-enacted  at  this  particular  time. 

VALLUM,  a  term  applied  either  to  the  whole  or 
a  portion  of  the  fortifications  of  a  Roman  camp.  It 
is  derived  from  vallus  (a  stake),  and  properly  means 
the  palisade  which  ran  along  the  outer  edge  of  the 
agger,  but  it  very  frequently  includes  the  agger  also. 
The  vallum,  in  the  latter  sense,  together  with  the 
fotia  or  ditch  which  surrounded  the  camp  outside 
of  the  vallum,  formed  a  complete  fortification.  (Vid. 
Aooeb.) 

The  valli  {xapoKtc),  of  which  the  vallum,  in  the 
former  and  more  limited  sense,  was  composed,  are 
described  by  Polybius"  and  Livy,1*  who  make  a  com- 
parison between  the  vallum  of  the  Greeks  and  that 
of  the  Romans,  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 

1.  (Dion™.,  v.,  19, 70-Cic.,  Da  R«puW.,  ii,  Jl.-Lir.,  ii„  8.) 
'.'} v'90:)-8,- <w-.  ■>"•,  Mi  iT.,  IS.— Cic,  Da  Rap.,  ii.,  SI.)— 7 

^".  i.^.(LiM n.—.t-*.  (u., P. *fc)-io.  {Ur., 

!%!':•  *■•  ••»-»*•  (xxxiii.,  5.) 
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latter.  Both  used  for  valli  young  trees,  or  arms  of 
larger  trees,  with  the  side  branches  on  them ;  but 
the  valli  of  the  Greeks  were  much  larger,  and  had 
more  branches  than  those  of  the  Romans,-  which 
had  either  two  or  three,  or,  at  the  moat,  four  branch- 
es, and  these  generally  on  the  same  side.  The 
Greeks  placed  their  valli  in  the  agger  at  considera- 
ble intervals,  the  spaces  between  them  being  filled 
up  by  the  branches ;  the  Romans  fixed  theirs  close 
together,  and  made  the  branches  interlace,  and 
sharpened  their  points  carefully.  Hence  the  Greek 
vallus  could  easily  be  taken  hold  of  by  its  large 
branches  and  pulled  from  its  place,  and  when  it  was 
removed  a  large  opening  was  left  in  the  vallum. 
The  Roman  vallus,  on  the  contrary,-  presented  no 
convenient  handle,  required  very  great  force  to  poll 
it  down,  and,  even  if  removed,  left  a  very  small 
opening.  The  Greek  valli  were  cut  on  the  spot ; 
the  Romans  prepared  theirs  beforehand,  and  each 
soldier  carried  three  or  four  of  them  when  on  a 
march.1  They  were  made  of  any  strong  wood,  but 
oak  was  preferred. 

The  word  vallut  is  sometimes  used  as  equivalent 
to  vallum* 

A  fortification  like  the  Roman  vallum  was  used 
by  the  Greeks  at  a  very  early  period.' 

Varro's  etymology  of  the  word  is  not  worth 
much.4 

In  the  operations  of  a  siege,  when  the  place  could 
not  be  taken  by  storm,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
establish  a  blockade,  this  was  done  by  drawing  de- 
fences similar  to  those  of  a  camp  round  the  town, 
which  was  then  said  to  be  circumvallatum.  Such  a 
circumvallation,  besides  cutting  off  all  communica- 
tion between  the  town  and  the  surrounding  couatry, 
formed  a  defence  against  the  sallies  of  the  besieged. 
There  was  often  a  double  line  of  fortifications,  the 
inner  against  the  town,  and  the  outer  against  a  force 
that  might  attempt  to  raise  the  siege.  In  this  case 
the  army  was  encamped  between  the  two  lines  of 
works. 

This  kind  of  circumvaDation,  which  the  Greeks 
called  a7mrtixtau6c  and  vtptTttxutuos,  was  employed 
by  the  Peloponnesians  in  the  siege  of  Plate*:.' 
Their  lines  consisted  of  two  walls  (apparently  of 
turf)  at  the  distance  of  16  feet,  which  surrounded 
the  city  in  the  form  of  a  circle.  Between  the  walls 
were  the  huts  of  the  besiegers.  The  walls  had  bat- 
tlements (braXfnf),  and  at  every  tenth  battlement 
was  a  tower,  filling  up  by  its  depth  the  whole 
space  between  the  walls.  There  was  a  passage 
for  the  besiegers  through  the  middle  of  each  tower. 
On  the  outside  of  each  wall  was  a  ditch  (-ra+poc\ 
This  description  would  almost  exactly  answer  for 
the  Roman  mode  of  circumvallation,  of  which  some 
of  the  best  examples  are  that  of  Carthage  by  Scipio,* 
that  of  Numantia  by  Scipio,'  and  that  of  Alesia  bj 
Cjesar.'  The  towers  in  such  lines  were  similar  to 
those  used  in  attacking  fortified  places,  but  not  m> 
high,  and,  of  course,  not  movable.'    ( Vid.  TokLts  > 

VALLUS.    (rid.  Vallum.) 

VALVjE.    (Vid.  Jaitoa,  p.  636.) 

VANNUS  (XiKfiof ,  Xikv6v),  a  winnowing- van,  1. 1. 
a  broad  basket,  into  which  the  com  mixed  with 
chaff  {acut,  &x»pa)  was  received  after  thrashing, 
and  was  then  thrown  in  the  direction  of  the  wind." 
It  thus  performed  with  greater  effect  and  conveni- 
ence the  office  of  the  pala  lignea,  or  winnowing- 
shovel.  (Kid.  Pala,  p.  715.)  Virgil"  dignifies  this 
simple  implement  by  calling  it  myttica  vaiaau  Iac- 


l.  (Poire,  L  c— Vir*.,  Gaorr.,  iii.,  S4«,  347.— Cic,  Tnac,  ii, 
10.)— 1.  (Co.,  Ball.  Chr.,  iii.,  «.)-S.  (num.,  D.,  «.,  349,  S50.) 
—4.  'L.L.,*.,  117,  ed.  MOUer.)— 5.  (Thucyd.,  ii .  78;  iii.,  S6- 
M.)-6.  (Appian,  Pan.,  119,  Ac)— 7.  (Id.,  blip..  90.)— 8.  (Bill. 
Gall.,  iii.,  TS, n.y— 9.  (Lipa.,  Da  Mil.  Rom.,  ».,  3,  in  Opar.,  iii.,  p. 
IM.157.-Id.,  Poliore.,  ii..  I,  in  Opar.,  iii.,  tSSj— 10.  (Col.,  Da 
Ka  Boat,  ii.,  SI.— Viig.,  Geoff.,  in.,  134.)— 11.  (Gaoig.,  i.,  1M  ) 
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thi.  The  rites  of  Bacchus,  as  well  as  those  of 
Ceres,  having  a  continual  reference  to  the  occupa- 
tions of  rural  life,  the  vannus  was  borne  in  the  pro- 
cessions celebrated  in  honour  of  both  these  divinities. 
Hence  Aucyirsf1  was  one  of  the  epithets  of  Bac- 
chus. In  an  Antefiza  in  the  British  Museum  (see 
the  annexed  woodcut)  the  infant  Bacchus  U  carried 
in  a  vannus  by  two  dancing  bacchantes  clothed  in 
skins  (vid.  Pillis),  the  one  male  and  carrying  a 
Thybsus,  the  other  female  and  carrying  a  toreh. 
Vid.  Tax.)    Other  divinities  were  sometimes  con- 


hlUUkMJ^MI^MiJS^^ 


eeived  to  have  been  cradled  in  the  same  manner.' 
The  vannus  was  also  used  in  the  processions  to 
carry  the  instruments  of  sacrifice  and  the  first-fruits 
or  other  offerings,  those  who  bore  them  being  called 
the  Xmvo^ipoi.* 

VA'RIA  LEX.    {Vid.  Mjjksta..) 

VAS.    (Vid.  Pb^s.) 

VATI-NIA  LEX.    {Vid.  Lex,  p.  686.) 

UDO,  a  sock  of  goat's-hair  or  felt.*  Hesiod'  ad- 
vises countrymen  to  wear  brogues  (peronet,  nap- 
Sarivai)  made  of  ox-hide,  with  socks  of  the  above 
description  within  them.  Socks  of  a  finer  felt  were 
sometimes  worn  by  the  Athenians.* 

VECTIGA'LIA  is  the  general  term  for  all  the 
regular  revenues  of  the  Roman  state.7  The  word 
is  derived  from  veho,  and  is  generally  believed  to 
have  originally  signified  the  duties  paid  upon  things 
imported  and  exported  (qua  tekebantur).  If  this 
were  true,  it  would  necessarily  imply  that  these 
duties  were  either  the  most  ancient  or  the  most  im- 
portant branch  of  the  Roman  revenues,  and  that,  for 
either  of  these  reasons,  the  name  was  subsequently 
used  to  designate  all  the  regular  revenues  in  gen- 
eral. But  neither  point  is  borne  out  by  the  history 
of  Rome,  and  it  seems  more  probable  that  vectigal 
means  anything  which  is  brought  (vehitur)  into  the 
public  treasury,  like  the  Greek  fApof.  The  earliest 
regular  income  of  the  stale  was,  in  all  probability, 
the  rent  paid  for  the  use  of  the  public  land  and  pas- 
tures. This  revenue  was  called  potato,  a  name 
which  was  used  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pliny,*  in  the 
tables  or  registers  of  the  censors,  for  all  the  reve- 
nues of  the  state  in  general. 

The  senate  was  the  supreme  authority  in  all  mat- 
ters of  finance ;  but,  as  the  state  itself  did  not  occupy 
itself  with  collecting  the  taxes,  duties,  and  tributes, 
the  censors  were  intrusted  with  the  actual  busi- 
ness. These  officers,  who  in  this  respect  may  not 
unjustly  be  compared  to  modern  ministers  of  finance, 
used  to  let  the  various  branches  of  the  revenue  to 
the  publicani  for  a  fixed  sum  and  for  a  certain  num- 
oer  of  years.    {Vid.  Cbnsob,  Publican:.) 

Aa  most  of  the  branches  of  the  public  revenues 


1.  (HMjrch.,  i.t.)—  ».  (CaUim.,  Jot.,  48.  — Schol.  in  loc  — 
Horn.,  Hymn,  in  More.,  1M.)  —  3.  (Callim.  in  Cor.,  1S7.)  —  4. 
(Mart.,  tiT.,  140.)— i.  (Op.  M  Din,  MS.)— ft.  (Cratinua,  p.  19, 
•A.  Rooiel }-  -  7.  (Cic,  Pro  Lcf .  Minil., «.)— 8.  (H.  N.,  irifi.,  1.) 


of  Rome  are  treated  of  in  soparatu  articles,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  give  a  list  of  them  here,  and  to 
explain  those  which  have  not  been  treated  of  sep- 
arately. 

1.  The  tithes  paid  to  the  state  by  those  who  oc- 
cupied the  ager  publicus.  ( Vid.  Dkcoh x,  Aqrasia 
Lboes.) 

2.  The  sums  paid  by  those  who  kept  their  cattle 
on  the  public  pastures.    (Vid.  Scbiptcba.) 

3.  The  harbour  duties  raised  upon  imported  and 
exported  commodities.    (Vid.  Portoricm.) 

4.  The  revenue  derived  from  the  salt-works  (tali- 
no).  Ancus  Marcius  is  said  to  have  first  established 
salt-works  at  Ostia ;'  and  as  they  were  public  prop- 
erty, they  were  probably  let  out  to  farm.  The  pub 
licani  appear,  however,  at  times  to  have  sold  this 
most  necessary  of  all  commodities  at  a  very  high 
price,  whence,  during  the  war  with  Porsenna,  the 
Republic  itself  undertook  the  direct  management 
of  the  salina;  of  Ostia,  in  order  that  the  people  might 
obtain  salt  at  a  more  moderate  price.*  Subsequent- 
ly the  salinte  were  again  fanned  by  the  publicani, 
but  the  censors  M.  Livius  and  C.  Claudius  fixed  the 
price  at  which  those  who  took  the  lease  of  them 
were  obliged  to  sell  the  salt  to  the  people.  At 
Rome  the  modius  was,  according  to  this  regulation, 
sold  for  a  sextans,  while  in  other  parts  of  Italy  the 
price -was  higher  and  varied.'  The  salt-works  in 
Italy  and  in  the  provinces  were  very  numerous  ;  in 
conquered  countries,  however,  they  were  sometimes 
left  in  the  possession  of  their  former  owners  (per 
sons  or  towns),  who  had  to  pay  to  Rome  only  a 
fixed  rent.  Others,  again,  were  worked,  and  the 
produce  sold  in  the  name  of  the  state,  or  were,  like 
those  of  Ostia,  farmed  by  the  publicani.4 

5.  The  revenues  derived  from  the  mines  (metalla) 
This  branch  of  the  public  revenue  cannot  have  been 
very  productive  until  the  Romans  had  become  mas- 
ters of  foreign  countries.  Until  that  time  the  mines 
of  Italy  appear  to  have  been  worked,  but  this  was 
forbidden  by  the  senate  after  the  conquest  of  foreign 
lands.*  The  mines  of  conquered  countries  were 
treated  like  the  salina!,  that  is,  they  were  partly 
left  to  individuals  or  towns,  on  condition  of  a  cer- 
tain rent  being  paid,'  or  they  were  worked  for  the 
direct  adfeount  of  the  state,  or  were  farmed  by  the 
publicani.  In  the  last  case,  however,  it  appears  al- 
ways to  have  been  fixed  by  the  lex  censoria  how 
many  labourers  or  slaves  the  publicani  should  be 
allowed  to  employ  in  a  particular  mine,  as  other- 
wise they  would  have  been  able  to  derive  the  most 
enormous  profits.'  Among  the  most  productive 
mines  belonging  to  the  Republic,  we  may  mention 
the  rich  gold-mines  near  Aquileia,*  the  gold-mines 
of  Ictimuli,  near  Vercelli,  in  which  25,000  men  were 
constantly  employed,*  and,  lastly,  the  silver-mines 
in  Spain,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthago  Nova, 
which  yielded  every  day  25,000  drachmas  to  the 
Roman  erarium."  Macedonia,  Thrace,  Iilyricum, 
Africa,  Sardinia,  and  other  places,  also  contained 
very  productive  mines,  from  which  Rome  derived 
considerable  income. 

6.  The  hundredth  part  of  the  value  of  all  things 
which  were  sold  (centetima  rerum  venalium).  Thi* 
tax  was  not  instituted  at  Rome  until  the  time  of  the 
civil  wars ;  the  persons  who  collected  it  were  called 
coactora.11  Tiberius  reduced  this  tax  to  a  two 
hundredth  (duccntetima),  and  Caligula  abolished  it 
for  Italy  altogether,  whence  upon  several  coins  of 
this  emperor  we  read  R.  C.  C,  that  is,  Rtmisia 

1.  (Li*.,  i.,  ».  —  Plin.,  H.  N^  rarl.,  41.)— t.  (Groooriu  ad 
Li  v.,  li.,  9-) — 3.  (Lit.,  nil.,  *7.) — 4.  (Barmann,  Vootif.  Pop. 
Rom.,  p.  90,  *o.)— S.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  ixxni.,  4 ;  rami..  If.)  —  8. 
(Id.  ib„  ixiir.,  1.)— 7.  (Id.  ib.,  mill.,  4.)  —  8.  (Polvb.,  xniT., 
10.)— 9.  (Plin.,H.N.,xiiiii.,4— Sumb.,T.,p.  1SI.)— 10.  fPoljrb^ 
mil.,  9.— Compare  Lit.,  imjt.,  SI.)  —11  (Cic ,  Ep.  ad  Brat, 
i.,  18;  Pro  lUb.  Port.,  11.) 
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Dueentetima.1  According  to  Dion  Cauaius,*  Tibe- 
rius restored  the  centesima,  which  was  afterward 
abolished  by  Caligula.1  Respecting  the  tax  raised 
upon  the  sale  of  slaves,  see  Qoinqcagesiiia. 

7.  The  vicesima  hereditatium  et  manumissionum. 
[Vid.  Vicisiiia.) 

8.  The  tribute  imposed  upon  foreign  countries 
was  by  far  the  most  important  branch  of  the  public 
revenue  during  the  time  of  Rome's  greatness.  It 
was  sometimes  raised  at  once,  sometimes  paid  by 
instalments,  and  sometimes  changed  into  a  poll-tax, 
which  was  in  many  cases  regulated  according  to 
the  census.*  In  regard  to  Cilicia  and  Syria,  we 
know  that  this  tax  amounted  to  one  per  cent,  of  a 
person's  census,  to  which  a  tax  upon  houses  and 
slaves  was  added.*  In  some  cases  the  tribute  was 
not  paid  according  to  the  census,  but  consisted  in 
a  land-tax.' 

9.  A  tax  upon  bachelors.    (Vid.  Uxobiom.) 

10.  A  door-tax.    ( Vid.  Oitiaehtm.) 

1 1.  The  octava.  In  the  time  of  Cesar,  all  liberti 
living  in  Italy,  and  possessing  property  of  200  ses- 
tertia  and  above  it,  had  to  pay  a  tax  consisting  of 
the  eighth  part  of  their  property.' 

It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  income  which  Rome  at  various  periods  derived 
from  these  and  other  sources,  but  our  want  of  in- 
formation renders  it  impossible.  We  have  only  the 
general  statement  that,  previously  to  the  time  of 
Pompey,  the  annual  revenue  amounted  to  fifty  mill- 
ions of  drachmas,  and  that  it  was  increased  by  him 
to  eighty-five  millions.*  Respecting  the  sums  con- 
tained at  different  times  in  the  erarium  at  Rome, 
see  Pliny." 

VEHES  {ixvpa),  a  load  of  bay,  manure,  or  any- 
thing which  was  usually  conveyed  in  a  cart.  ( Vid. 
Pl  AusTEim.)  Pliny  speaks  of  "  a  large  load  of  hay" 
(velum  fani  large  onuslam1'),  which  shows  that  this 
term  did  not  always  denote  a  fixed  quantity.  With 
the  Romans,  however,  as  with  us,  the  load  was  like- 
wise used  as  a  measure,  a  load  of  manure  being 
equal  to  eighty  modii,  which  was  about  twenty 
bushels.11  The  trunk  of  a  tree,  when  squared,  was 
also  reckoned  a  load,  the  length  varying  according 
to  the  kind  of  timber,  viz.,  80  feet  of  oak,  25  of  fir, 
•Sec."    A  load  was  also  called  Caepkntoi* 

VELARIUM.    (K«l  Velum.) 

VELA'TI  was  a  name  given  to  the  Accensi  in 
the  Roman  army,  who  were  only  supernumerary 
soldiers  ready  to  supply  any  vacancies  in  the  legion. 
(  Vid.  Accensi.)  They  were  called  Velati,  because 
they  were  only  clothed  (velati)  with  the  saga,  and 
were  not  regularly  armed." 

VE'LITES.    ( Vid.  Abmv,  Roman,  p.  104.) 

VELLEIA'NUM  SENATUS  CONSULTUM. 
(Vid.  Intebcessio,  p.  642.) 

VELUM  (aiXaia,1*  irapairfraojua,1*  Karaniraa/ia"), 
a  curtain,  (lariov)  a  sail.  In  private  houses  cur- 
tains were  either  hung  as  coverings  over  doors,"  or 
they  served  in  the  interior  of  the  house  as  substi- 
tutes for' doors."  (Vid.  Hodbe,  p.  615;  Janua,  p. 
626.)  In  the  palace  of  the  Roman  emperor,  a  slave, 
called  telariut,  was  stationed  at  each  of  the  princi- 
pal doors  to  raise  the  curtain  when  any  one  passed 

1.  (Ticit.,  Ann.,  i.,  78  ;  ii.,  42.— Suet.,  Calif.,  18.)—*,  (lviii., 
IB;  III.,  «.)  —  3.  (Comp.  Dig.  SO,  tit.  lfl,  t.  17,  «  1.)—  4.  (Cic, 
e.  Verr.,  i..,  53,  55,  &c—  Paue.,  vit.,  16.)— 5.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.,  iii., 
8;  ad  Alt.,  t.,  16.  — Appian,  De  Reb.  Syr.,  50.)  —  6.  (Appian, 
De  Bell.  Cir.,T.,  4.— Compare  Waller,  Geach.  dee  Rom.  Rechta, 
a.  SS4,  Ac.)— 7.  (Dion  Can.,  1.,  10.)— &  (Plat.,  Pomp.,  45.)— 9. 
H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  17. —  Burmann,  De  Vectig.  Pop.  Rom.  —  Hege- 
wiach,  Verauch  Ober  die  RAm.  Finanz.  —  Boaae,  GrundxOge  dee 
7inanzw.  ROm.  Staat )  — 10.  (Plin.,H.  N.,  xixri.,  15,  a.  S4.)  — 
.1.  (CoL,  De  Re  Roit.,  ii.,  15, 18  ;  zi., ».)— 1*.  (Col,  L  o.)— 13. 
(Feitue,  a.  r.  Velati,  Adacripticii.)  — 14.  (Theophr.,  Char.,  5.— 
Allien.,  ».,  p.  108,  c.  —  Pollux,  Onom.,  it.,  lit.)— IS.  (Plato, 
Poht.,  p.  SOI,  ed.  Beaker.— Synea..  Epiat.,  4.)— 18.  (St.  Matth., 
urn.,  51.)—  17.  (Suet.,  Claud.,  10.)  — 18.  (Sen.,  Epiit.,  81.) 
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through.1  Window-curtains  were  used  in  addition; 
to  window-shutters.'  Curtains  sometimes  formed 
partitions  in  the  rooms,'  and,  when  drawn  aside, 
they  were  kept  in  place  by  the  use  of  large  brooches. 
( Vid.  Fibula,  p.  439.)  Iron  curtain-rods  k.ve  been 
found  extending  from  pillar  to  pillar  in  ;.  juilding 
at  Herculaneum.4 

In  temples  curtains  served  more  espcci/  d'/  to  vefl 
the  statue  of  the  divinity.  They  were  dr«wn  aside 
occasionally,  so  Ub  to  discover  the  object  uf  worship 
to  the  devout.'  (Vid.  Pa*tofbobus.)  Antiochua 
presented  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia  a 
woollen  curtain  of  Assyrian  manufacture,  dyed  with 
the  Tyrian  purple,  and  interwoven  with  figure* 
When  the  statue  was  displayed,  this  curtain  laj 
upon  the  ground,  and  it  was  afterward  drawn  up  by 
means  of  cords ;  whereas,  in  the  Temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephesus,  the  corresponding  curtain  or  veil  was 
attached  to  the  ceiling,  and  was  let  down  in  order 
to  conceal  the  statue.*  The  annexed  woodcut  is 
from  a  bas-relief  representing  two  females  engaged 


in  supplication  and  sacrifice  before  the  statue  of  a 
goddess.  The  altar  is  adorned  for  the  occasion 
(vid.  Sbbtom),  and  the  curtain  is  drawn  aside  and 
supported  by  a  terminus.* 

In  the  theatres  there  were  hanging  curtains  u 
decorate  the  scene.*  The  Sipabiob  was  extende* 
in  a  wooden  frame.  The  velarium  was  an  awnin| 
stretched  over  the  whole  of  the  cavea  to  protect 
the  spectators  from  the  sun  and  rain.'  Thesi 
awnings  were  in  general  either  woollen  or  linen  -,  bu" 
cotton  was  used  for  this  purpose  a  little  before  th* 
time  of  Julius  Cesar,  and  was  continued  in  use  by 
him."  This  vast  extent  of  canvass  was  supported 
by  masts  (malt")  fixed  into  the  outer  wait  Th* 
annexed  woodcut  shows  the  form  and  position  of 


the  great  rings,  cut  out  of  lav*,  which  remain  on 
the  inside  of  the  wall  of  the  lireat  Theatre  at  Pom 
peii,  near  the  top,  and  which  are  placed  at  regular 


1.  (Inner,  ap.  Pignor.,  De  Serris.  p.  470.)  —  X.  (Jut.,  ix^  80.) 
—  3.  (Plin.,  Epiat.,  it..  It.)  —  4.  (Cell,  Pomp.,  i,  p.  ISO,  LohL, 
1832.)— 5.  (Apul.,  Met..  xi.,p.  1*7,  ed.A'di.)— 6.  (Pane.,  t,]*, 
t  ».)  —  7  (Ouattani,  Mon.  Ined.,  per  l"i«6,  Nor.  T.,  ill.)  —8. 
(Virg.,  Oeorj.,  iii.,  25  —  Prnnert.,  it..  I,  li )— ».  (Jut.,  it.,  HI 
—Suet.,  Calig.,26.)— 10.  (Plln..  U.  N.,  nr.,  I,  a.  «.— Dion  Cane, 
iliii.,  84  —  Lucre!.,  ti.,  108.)— II.  (Lncret.,  1.  c) 
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distances,  and  one  of  them  above  another,  so  that 
each  mast  was  fixed  into  two  rings.  Each  ring  is 
of  one  piece  with  the  stone  behind  it.  At  Rome  we 
observe  a  similar  contrivance  in  the  Coliseum ;  bat 
the  masts  were  in  that  instance  ranged  on  the  out- 
side of  the  wall,  and  rested  on  840  consoles,  from 
which  they  rose  so  as  to  pass  through  holes  cat  in 
the  cornice.  The  holes  for  the  masts  are  also  seen 
in  the  Roman  theatres  at  Orange  and  other  places. 

Velum,  and  much  more  commonly  its  derivative 
tulamen,  denoted  the  veil  worn  by  women.1  That 
worn  by  a  bride  was  specifically  called  fiammeum 
[vid.  Mabbiaoe,  p.  685) :  another  special  term  was 
Rica.  Greek  women,  when  they  went  abroad, 
often  covered  their  heads  with  the  shawl  (vid.  Pb- 
plum*),  thus  making  it  serve  the  purpose  of  a  veil. 
But  they  also  used  a  proper  headdress,  called  «o- 
Warpa,'  which,  besides  serving  to  veil  their  counte- 
nances whenever  they  desired  it,  was  graceful  and 
ornamental,  and  was  therefore  attributed  to  Venus* 
and  Pandora.*  The  veil  of  Ilione,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Priam,  was  one  of  the  seven  objects  preserved 
at  Rome  as  pledges  of  the  permanency  of  its  power.' 

Velum  also  meant  a  sail  (lariov  (vid.  Ships,  p. 
.493),  Xaifof*).  Sailcloth  was  commonly  linen,  and 
was  obtained  in  great  quantities  from  Egypt ;  but  it 
was  also  woven  at  other  places,  such  as  Tarquinii  in 
Elruria.'  But  cotton  sailcloth  (carbata)  was  also 
used,  as  it  is  still  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  sep- 
arate pieces  (liniea)  were  taken  as  they  came  from 
the  toon*.;  and  were  sewed  together.  This  is  shown 
in  ancient  paintings  of  ships,  in  which  the  seams 
are  distinct  and  regular. 

VENA'BULUM,  a  hunting-spear.  This  may  have 
been  distinguished  from  the  spears  used  in  warfare 
by  being  barbed ;  at  least  it  is  often  so  formed  in 
ancient  works  of  art  representing  the  story  of  Mele- 
ager*  and  other  hunting-scenes.  It  was  seldom,  if 
ever,  thrown,  but  held  so  as  to  slant  downward,  and 
to  receive  the  attacks  of  the  wild  boars  and  other 

VENALICIA'RII.  (Vid.  Sbbvds, Roman,  p.  886.) 
VENATIO,  hunting,  was  the  name  given  among 
the  Romans  to  an  exhibition  of  wild  beasts,  which 
fought  with  one  another  and  with  men.  These  ex- 
hibitions originally  formed  part  of  the  games  of  the 
circus.  Julius  Caesar  first  built  a  wooden  amphi- 
theatre for  the  exhibition  of  wild  beasts,  which  is 
cai/eT:  b)  Pion  Cassias"  Giarpov  KwnytTuov,  and 
the  same  nar*s  is  given  to  the  amphitheatre  built 
by  Siatilius  Tdin  3,"  and  also  to  the  celebrated  one 
of  Titos ;"  but,  eieo  after  the  erection  of  the  latter, 
we  frequently  ret  d  r  venationes  in  the  circus." 
The  persons  wl>o  i  jngtu  with  the  beasts  were  either 
condemned  crin<iT  ds  or  captives,  or  individuals  who 
did  so  for  the  sake  of  pay,  and  were  trained  for  the 
purpose.    (Vid.  Bbstiabii.) 

The  Romans  were  as  passionately  fond  of  this 
entertainment  as  of  the  exhibitions  of  gladiators, 
and  during  the  latter  days  of  the  Republic  and  un- 
der the  Empire  an  immense  variety  of  animals  was 
collected  from  all  parts  of  the  Roman  world  for  the 
gratification  of  the  people,  and  many  thousands  were 
frequently  slain  at  one  time.  We  do  not  know  on 
what  occasion  a  venatio  was  first  exhibited  at 
Rome,  but  the  first  mention  we  find  of  anything  of 
the  kind  is  in  the  year  B.C.  SSI,  when  L.  Metellus 
exhibited  in  the  circus  14S  elephants,  which  he  had 
brought  from  Sicily  after  bis  victory  over  the  Car- 

1.  (Prudent.,  c.  Srnun.,  ii.,  147.)— «.  (ApoUcxL,  ii.,  8,  *  0.  — 
JCUan,  V.  H.,  ni.,  «.)— J.  (Pane.,  iii.,  IS,  \  8.— Bnuck,  AnaL, 
«.,  4*9.)— 4.  (Hee.,  Thsof .,  St*.)—  i.  <S«rr .  in  Viiy.,  Mm^  rii., 
188.)— «.  (Callim.,  Epig.,  ».,  4,-Eurip.,  Hoc,  109.)— 7.  (Lir., 
xxriii,  4J.)— 8.  (BartoU,  Admir.,  84.)— 9.  (Virg.,  Ma.,  it.,  131 ; 
ix ,  453.  — Vara,  L.  L_  Tiii.,  43,  ed.  MflUer.— Apoi.,  Met.,  Tin., 
p  78,  83,  ed.  Aldi.)— 10  (xliii.,  «.)— II.  (Id,  U.,  *3.>— 1*.  (Id., 
Uri_M.)— 13.  (Speit.,  HeUr.,  19.— Vopiec.,  Prob.,  19.) 


tbaginians,  and  wLich  were  killed  in  th3  circus  ae> 
cording  to  Verrius,  though  other  writers  do  not 
speak  of  their  slaughter.1  But  this  can  scarcely  bp 
regarded  as  an  instance  of  a  venatio,  as  it  was  un- 
derstood in  later  times,  since  the  elephants  are  said 
to  have  been  only  killed  because  the  Romans  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  them,  and  not  for  the 
amusement  of  the  people.  There  was,  however,  a 
venatio  in  the  latter  sense  of  the  word  in  B.C.  186, 
in  the  games  celebrated  by  M.  Fulvius  in  fulfilment 
of  the  vow  which  he  had  made  in  the  .Etolian  war; 
in  these  games  lions  and  panthers  were  exhibited.' 
It  is  mentioned  as  a  proof  of  the  growing  magnifi- 
cence of  the  age,  that  in  the  ludi  circenses  exhibit- 
ed by  the  curate  a-diles  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica 
and  P.  Lentulus,  B.C.  168,  there  were  63  African 
panthers,  and  40  bears  and  elephants.*  From  about 
this  time  combats  with  wild  beasts  probably  formed 
a  regular  part  of  the  ludi  circenses,  and  many  of 
the  curate  aediles  made  great  efforts  to  obtain  rare 
and  curious  animals,  and  put  in  requisition  the  ser- 
vices of  their  friends.'  Elephants  are  said  to  have 
first  fought  in  the  circus  in  the  curule  tedileship  of 
Claudius  Pulcber,  B.C.  99,  and,  twenty  years  after- 
ward, in  the  curule  tedileship  of  the  two  Luculli, 
they  fought  against  bulls.'  A  hundred  lions  were 
exhibited  by  Sulla  in  his  pnetorship,  which  were 
destroyed  by  javelin-men  sent  by  King  Bocchus  for 
the  purpose.  This  was  the  first  time  that  lions  wero 
allowed  to  be  loose  in  the  circus ;  they  were  previ- 
ously always  tied  up.'  The  games,  however,  in  the 
curule  tedileship  of  Scaurus,  B.C.  68,  surpassed 
anything  the  Romans  had  ever  seen  -,  among  other 
novelties,  he  first  exhibited  an  hippopotamus  and 
five  crocodiles  in  a  temporary  canal  or  trench  (an- 
put1).  At  the  venatio  given  by  Pompey  in  his  sec- 
ond consulship,  B.C.  55,  upon  the  dedication  of  the 
Temple  of  Venus  Victrix,  and  at  which  Cicero  was 
present,*  there  was  an  immense  number  of  animals 
slaughtered,  among  which  we  find  mention  of  600 
lions,  and  18  or  20  elephants :  the  latter  fought  with 
Getulians,  who  hurled  darts  against  them,  and  the) 
attempted  to  break  through  the  railings  (clathri)  by 
which  they  were  separated  from  the  spectators.* 
To  guard  against  this  danger,  Julius  Caesar  sur- 
rounded the  arena  of  the  amphitheatre  with  trench 
es  (euripi). 

In  the  games  exhibited  by  J.  Caesar  in  his  third 
consulship,  B.C.  45,  the  venatio  lasted  for  five  days, 
and  was  conducted  with  extraordinary  splendour. 
Cameloparua  or  giraffes  were  then  for  the  first  time 
seen  in  Italy.1*  Julius  Ctesar  also  introduced  bull- 
fights, in  which  Thessalian  horsemen  pursued  the 
bulls  round  the  circus,  and,  when  the  latter  were 
tired  out,  seized  them  by  the  horns  and  killed  them. 
This  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  spectacle  ;  it 
was  repeated  by  Claudius  and  Nero."  In  the  games 
celebrated  by  Augustus,  B.C.  89,  the  hippopotamus 
and  the  rhinoceros  were  first  exhibited,  according 
to  Dion  Cassius ;"  but  the  hippopotamus  is  spoken 
of  by  Pliny,  as  mentioned  above,  in  the  games  giv 
en  by  Scaurus.  Augustus  also  exhibited  a  snake 
50  cubits  in  length,"  and  thirty-six  crocodiles,  which 
are  seldom  mentioned  in  the  spectacles  of  later 
times.1* 

The  occasions  on  which  venationes  were  exhibited 
have  been  incidentally  mentioned  above.  They 
seem  to  have  been  first  confined  to  the  ludi  circen 


I.  (Kin.,  H.  N.,Tiii.,  •.)—*.  (ttr.,  xxxix.,  It.)  — 3.  (Lir.. 
ilii.,  18.)— 4.  (Compare  Coliu'e  letter  to  Cicero,  id  Fob.,  vii:, 
».)—*.  (Plin.,  H.  N,  viii.,  7.)— «.  (Senec.  Do  Brer.  Vit.,  13.)- 
7.  (Plin.,  H..  N.,  Tiii.,  40.)— 8.  (Cic.  ad  Fain.,  vii.,  !.)—».  (Se 
aec,  L  c— Plin.,  H.  N.,  mi.,  7,  JO.)— 10.  (Dion  Caaa,  xlili,  » 
— Suet.,  Jul.,  38.— Plin.,  II.  ft.,  Tiii.,  7.— Anpum,  B  C,  ii,  101 
— VeU.  Patm.,  ii.,  SO.)  — II.  (Plin.,  H.  tf.iiii,  70.— Seek, 
Claud.,  31. — Dion  Can.,  Ixi.,  9.)— IS.  (Ii.,  »  1—13.  (8oet„  0» 
UY.,4*.)— 14    (Dion  Caaa.,  It  ,  10.) 
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ses,  but  during  tbe  later  times  of  the  Republic  and 
undir  tbe  Empire  they  were  frequently  exhibited 
on  the  celebration  of  triumphs,  and  on  many  other 
occasions,  with  the  view  of  pleasing  the  people. 
The  passion  for  these  shows  continued  to  increase 
nnder  tbe  Empire,  and  the  number  of  beasts  some- 
times slaughtered  seems  almost  incredible.  At  the 
consecration  of  the  great  amphitheatre  of  Titus, 
5000  wild  beasts  and  4000  tame  animals  were  kill- 
ed,1 and  in  the  games  celebrated  by  Trajan,  after 
his  victories  over  the  Dacians,  there  are  said  to 
hare  been  as  many  as  11,000  animals  slaughtered.' 
Under  the  emperors  we  read  of  a  particular  kind  of 
venalio,  in  which  the  beasts  were  not  killed  by  bes- 
tiarii,  but  were  given  up  to  the  people,  who  were 
allowed  to  rush  into  the  area  of  the  circus  and  carry 
away  what  they  pleased.  On  such  occasions  a 
number  of  large  trees,  which  had  been  torn  up  by 
the  roots,  was  planted  in  the  circus,  which  thus  re- 
sembled a  forest,  and  none  of  the  njore  savage  ani- 
mals were  admitted  into  it.  A  venatio  of  this  kind 
was  exhibited  by  tbe  elder  Gordian  in  his  sdileship, 
and  a  painting  of  tbe  forest,  with  the  animals  in  it,  is 
described  by  Julius  Capitolinus.*  One  of  tbe  most 
extraordinary  venationes  of  this  kind  was  that  given 
by  Probus,  in  which  there  were  1000  ostriches,  1000 
stags,  1000  boars,  1000  deer,  and  numbers  of  wild 
goats,  wild  sheep,  and  other  animals  of  tbe  same 
kind.*  The  more  savage  animals  were  slain  by  the 
hestiarii  in  the  amphitheatre,  and  not  in  the  circus. 
Thus,  in  the  day  succeeding  the  venatio  of  Probus 
just  mentioned,  there  were  slain  in  the  amphithea- 
tre 100  lions  and  the  same  number  of  lionesses, 


100  Libyan  and  100  Syrian  leopards,  and  300  bears. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples,  as  the  above 
are  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  numbers  and 
variety  of  animals  at  these  spectacles ;  but  tbe  list 
of  beasts  which  were  collected  by  the  younger  Gor- 
dian for  bis  triumph,  and  were  exhibited  by  his 
successor  Philip  at  tbe  secular  games,  deserve  men 
tion  on  account  of  their  variety  and  the  rarity  of 
some  of  them.  Among  these  we  find  mention  of 
38  elephants,  10  elks,  10  tigers  (which  seem  to  have 
been  very  seldom  exhibited),  60  tame  lions,  30  tame 
leopards,  10  hyenas,  an  hippopotamus  and  rhinoce- 
ros, 10  archoleontcs  (it  is  nnknown  what  they  were), 
10  camelopards,  20  onagri  (wild  asses,  or,  perhaps, 
zebras),  40  wild  horses,  and  an  immense  number  of 
similar  animals.* 

How  long  these  spectacles  continued  is  uncertain, 
but  they  were  exhibited  after  the  abolition  of  the 
shows  of  gladiators.  There  is  a  law  of  Honoring 
and  Theodosius,  providing  for  the  safe  convoy  of 
beasts  intended  for  the  spectacles,  and  inflicting  a 
penalty  of  five  pounds  of  gold  upon  any  one  who 
injured  them.'  They  were  exhibited  at  this  period 
at  the  praetorian  games,  as  we  learn  from  Symma- 
chus.*  Wild  beasts  continued  to  be  exhibited  in 
the  games  at  Constantinople  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Justinian.' 

In  the  bas-reliefs  on  tbe  tomb  of  Scanrus  at  Pom 
peii,  there  are  representations  of  combats  with  wild 
beasts,  which  are  copied  in  the  following  woodcuts 
from  Mazois.*  On  the  same  tomb  gladiatorial  com- 
bats are  represented,  which  are  figured  on  p.  VH 
of  this  work. 


The  first  represents  a  man  naked  and  unarmed 
between  a  lion  and  a  panther.  Persons  in  this  de- 
fenceless state  had,  of  course,  only  their  agility  to 
trust  to  in  order  to  escape  from  the  beasts.  In  the 
sncond  cut  we  see  a  similar  person,  against  whom 


a  wild  boar  is  rushing,  and  who  appears  to  be  pre- 
paring for  a  spring  to  escape  from  the  animal.  In 
the  same  relief  there  is  a  wolf  running  at  full  speed, 
and  also  a  stag  with  a  rope  tied  to  his  boms,  who 
has'been  pulled  down  by  two  wolves  or  dogs.    Th* 


•hird  relief  is  supposed  by  Mazois  to  represent  the  I  training  of  a  bestiarius.    The  latter  has  a  spear  «m 


each  hand  ;  his  left  leg  is  protected  by  greaves,  and 
he  is  in  the  act  of  attacking  a  panther,  wh»se>tnove- 
ments  are  hampered  by  a  rope,  which  fastens  him 
to  the  bull  behind  him,  and  which  accordingly  places 
the  bestiarius  in  a  less  dangerous  position,  though 
more  caution  and  activity  are  required  than  if  the 
beast  were  fixed  to  a  certain  point.  Behind  the  bull 
another  man  stands  with  a  spear,  who  seems  to  be 
urging  on  the  animal.  Tbe  fourth  woodcut  repre- 
sents a  man  equipped  in  the  same  way  as  the  mata- 
dor in  the  Spanish  bullfights  in  the  present  day, 
namely,  with  a  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  veil  in  the 


I.  (Snet.,  Tit., 7.— Dion  Can.,  In.,  ».)-*.  (Id.,  lzriii.,  15.)- 
».  (Gonli«n,3.)— i  (Voj>i«e.,  Prob.,  19.) 
1038 


other.    The  veil  was  first  employed  in  the  arena  a 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.7 


VENEFI'CrOM,  the  crime  of  poisoning,  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Roman  history.     Women 

1.  (Vopiac.,  L  c.)— S.  (Id.,  Oord.,  M.)— S.  (Cod.,  xi.,  tit  44  I- 
4.  (Ewrt.,  fct,  70,  71,  MB,  *e.)-S.  (Proeop ,  HaL  Aia,  o.  t.) 
-«.  (Pomp.,  L,  pL  »,  S».)-7.  (PMn.,  H  N.,  fiii,  «IJ 
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me*&  most  addicted  to  it ;  but  it  seems  not  improb- 
able that  this  charge  was  frequently  brought  against 
females  without  sufficient  evidence  of  their  guilt, 
like  that  of  witchcraft  in  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  We  find  females  condemned  to  death  for 
t*is  crime  in  seasons  of  pestilence,  when  the  pop- 
ular mind  is  always  in  an  excited  state,  and  ready  to 
attribute  the  calamities  under  which  they  suffer  to 
the  arts  of  evil-disposed  persons.  Thus  the  Athe- 
nians, when  the  pestilence  raged  in  their  city  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  supposed  the  wells  to  have 
been  poisoned  by  the  Peloponnesiana  ;l  and  similar 
instances  occur  in  the  history  of  almost  all  states. 
Still,  however,  the  crime  of  poisoning  seems  to  hare 
been  much  more  frequent  in  ancient  than  in  modern 
times ;  and  this  circumstance  would  lead  persons  to 
suspect  it  in  cases  when  there  was  no  real  ground 
for  the  suspicion.  Respecting  the  crime  of  poison- 
ing at  Athens,  see  *APMAKQN  TPA*H. 

The  first  instance  of  its  occurrence  at  Rome  in 
any  public  way  was  in  the  consulship  of  M.  Clau- 
dius Marcellua  and  C.  Valerius,  B.C.  381,  when  the 
city  was  visited  by  a  pestilence.  After  many  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  state  had  died  by  the  same  kind 
of  disease,  a  slave-girl  gave  information  to  the  cu- 
rule  tediles  that  it  was  owiug  to  poisons  prepared  by 
the  Roman  matrons.  Following  her  information, 
they  surprised  about  twenty  matrons,  among  whom 
were  Cornelia  and  Sergia,  both  belonging  to  patri- 
cian families,  in  the  act  of  preparing  certain  drugs 
over  a  fire ;  and  being  compelled  by  the  magistrates 
to  drink  these  in  the  Forum,  since  they  asserted  that 
they  were  not  poisonous,  they  perished  by  their 
own  wickedness.  Upon  this  farther  informations 
were  laid,  and  as  many  as  a  hundred  and  seventy 
matrons  were  condemned.'  We  next  read  of  poi- 
soning being  carried  on  upon  an  extensive  scale  as 
one  of  the  consequences  of  the  introduction  of  the 
worship  of  Bacchus.'  (  Vid.  Diomrsu,  p.  365.)  In 
B.C.  184,  the  prsstor  Q.  Nevius  Matho  was  com- 
manded by  the  senate  to  investigate  such  cases  (de 
weneficii*  putrere) :  he  spent  four  months  in  the  in- 
vestigation, which  was  principally  carried  on  in  the 
municipia  and  conciliabula,  and,  according  to  Vale- 
rius of  Antium,  he  condemned  2000  persons.4  .We 
again  find  mention  of  a  publio  investigation  into  ca- 
ses of  poisoning  by  order  of  the  senate  in  B.C.  180, 
when  a  pestilence  raged  at  Rome,  and  many  of  the 
magistrates  and  other  persons  of  high  rank  had  per- 
ished. The  investigation  was  conducted  in  the 
city  and  within  ten  miles  of  it  by  the  prsstor  C. 
Claudius,  and  beyond  the  ten  miles  by  the  praetor 
C.  Menius.  Hostilia,  the  widow  of  the  consul  C. 
Calpurnius,  who  had  died  in  that  year,  was  accused 
of  having  poisoned  her  husband,  and  condemned  on 
what  appears  to  have  been  mere  suspicion.'  Cases 
of  what  may  be  called  private  poisoning,  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  mentioned  above,  frequently  occurred. 
The  speech  of  Cicero  in  behalf  of  Cluentius  sup- 
plies us  with  several  particulars  on  this  subject 
Under  the  Roman  emperors  it  was  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent,  and  some  females,  who  excelled  in  the 
art,  were  in  great  request.  One  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  these  was  Locusts,  who  poisoned  Clau- 
dius at  the  command  of  Agrippina,  and  Britannicns 
at  that  of  Nero,  the  latter  of  whom  even  placed 
l«rsons  under  her  to  be  instructed  in  the  art.* 

The  first  legislative  enactment  especially  directed 
against  poisoning  was  a  law  of  the  dictator  Sulla- 
lex  Cornelia  de  Sicariis  et  Veneficis— -passed  in 
B.C.  88,  which  continued  in  force,  with  some  alter- 
ations to  the  latest  times.    It  contained  provisions 

I.  iT»«ct<L, «,«.)- ft,  (Ur,Tili.,  lg—Compar.  V«L  Mm., 

W.,  S,  ♦  1.— Aafutin,  D*  Cit.  Dei,  iii,  17.)— 3.  (Li».,  xxzi>,8.) 
—4.  .Id.,  ixiix.,  »,  41.)-4.  (Id.,  il ,  17.)-«.  (Tacit,  Ann., 
eta  .  •» ;  nii,  I V— Sow..  N*r.,  M.— Jar.,  i..  71.) 


against  all  who  made,  bought,  sdd,  possessed,  or 
gave  poison  for  the  purpose  of,  poisoning.1  The 
punishment  fixed  by  this  law  was,  according  to 
Marcian,  the  deportatio  in  insulam  and  the  confisca 
turn  of  property ;  but  it  was  more  probably  the  in 
terdictio  aquas  et  ignis,  since  the  deportatio  under 
the  emperors  took  the  place  of  the  interdictio,  and 
the  expression  in  the  Digest  was  suited  to  the  timo 
of  the  writers  or  compilers.  {Vid.  Cornelia  Liz 
ds  Sicabiis,  Ac.,  p.  308.)  By  a  senatus  consultum 
passed  subsequently,  a  female  who  gave  drugs  or 
poison  for  the  purpose  of  producing  conception,  even 
without  any  evil  intent,  was  banished  (rttegatvt),  if 
the  person  to  whom  she  administered  them  died  in 
consequence.  By  another  senatus  consultum,  all 
druggists  (pigmcnla.ru)  who  administered  poisons 
carelessly,  "  purgationis  causa,"  were  liable  to  the 
penalties  of  this  law.  In  the  time  of  Marcian  (that 
of  Alexander  Severus)  this  crime  was  punished  cap- 
itally in  the  case  of  persons  of  lower  rank  (humili- 
oret),  who  were  exposed  to  wild  beasts,  but  persons 
of  higher  rank  (altiora)  were  condemned  to  the  de- 
portatio in  insulam.* 

The  word  veneficium  was  also  applied  to  potions, 
incantations,  &c.,*  whence  we  find  ventficiu  and 
vaufiea  used  in  the  sense  of  a  sorceror  and  sor- 
ceress in  general. 

VER  SACRUM  (*«*  Upoy).  It  was  a  custom 
among  the  early  Italian  nations,  especially  among 
the  Sabines,  in  times  of  great  danger  and  distress, 
to  vow  to  the  deity  the  sacrifice  of  everything  born 
in  the  next  spring,  that  is,  between  the  first  of 
March  and  the  last  day  of  April,  if  the  calamity  un- 
der which  they  were  labouring  should  be  removed.* 
This  sacrifice,  in  the  early  times,  comprehended  both 
men  and  domestic  animals,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  in  many  cases  the  vow  was  really  carried  into 
effect.  But  in  later  times  it  was  thought  cruel  to 
sacrifice  so  many  innocent  infants,  and,  according- 
ly, the  following  expedient  was  adopted.  The  chil- 
dren were  allowed  to  grow  up,  and  in  the  spring  of 
their  twentieth  or  twenty-first  year  they  were,  with 
covered  faces,  driven  across  the  frontier  of  their 
native  country,  whereupon  they  went  whithersoever 
fortune  or  the  deity  might  lead  them.  Many  a  col- 
ony had  been  founded  by  persons  driven  out  in  this 
manner ;  and  the  Mamertines  in  Sicily  were  the  de- 
scendants of  such  devoted  persons.'  In  the  two 
historical  instances  in  which  the  Romans  vowed  a 
ver  sacrum,  that  is,  after  the  battle  of  Lake  Trasi- 
menus  and  at  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
the  vow  was  confined  to  domestic  animals,  as  was 
expressly  stated  in  the  vow.' 
VERBE'NA.  (Vid.  Saomina.) 
VERBENA'RIUS.  (Vid.  Fbtiaus.) 
VERNA.  (  Vid.  Seetus,  Roman,  p.  884,  886.) 
VERSO  IN  REM  ACTIO.  (Vid.  Sebvos,  Ro- 
man,  p.  884.) 
VERSU'RA.  ( Vid.  Imtbbbst  or  Money,  p.  647.) 
VERU,  VERUTUM.  ( Vid.  Hasta,  p.  488.) 
VESP^VESPILIXyNES.  ( Kid.  Funus,  p.  468.) 
VESTA'LES,  the  virgin  priestesses  of  Vesta, 
who  ministered  in  her  temple  and  watched  the 
eternal  fire.  Their  existence  at  Alba  Longa  is  con- 
nected with  the  earliest  Roman  traditions,  for  Sil- 
via, the  mother  of  Romulus,  was  a  member  of  the 
sisterhood ;'  their  establishment  in  the  city,  in  com- 
mon with  almost  aU  matters  connected  with  state 
religion,  is  generally  ascribed  to  Numa,'  who  se- 


I.  (Cic.,  Pro  Claent,  M.— Mnctau,  Dig.  48,  lit.  8,  •  1.— Iut., 
i».,tit  18, 1.5.X- ft,  (Dij.,Lc.)— J.  (Cic.,  Brut.,  00.- Pet.,  118.) 
—4.  (FmC,  •.  t.  Ver  Sacram.— -Lit.,  xxii.,  9,  10 ;  uiiT.,44.— . 
Stnb.,  t.,  p.  17ft.— Siienu  ftp.  Nan.,  xii,  18. — Serf,  ftd  Virr., 
An.,  Til.,  796.) — 5.  (FeM.,  I.e.,  and  ft.  t.  Mamertuj  — Compare 
Dionrft.,  I.,  M.— Mia.,  H.  N,  iii.,  18.— Jurtm,  mi.,  4.— Lit., 
nxiii.,  44.)-4.  (Lit.,  1.  e.— Pint.,  Fab.  Mai..  4.)— 7.  (Lit..  I., 
90.— Dionre,,  i.,  70.)— 8.  (Dionn,  ii.,  U.— Plat..  Num.,  10.) 
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■acted  four  (their  names  are  given  in  Plutarch),  two 
from  the  Titienaes  and  two  from  the  Raranes,1  and 
two  more  were  subsequently  added  from  the  Luce- 
res  by  Tarquiniua  Prisco8  according  to  ore  authori- 
ty,* by  Serfius  Tnlliua  according  to  another.'  This 
lumber  of  six  remained  unchanged  at  the  time 
when  Plutarch  wrote,  and  the  idea  that  it  was  af- 
terward increased  to  seven:  rests  upon  very  unsatis- 
factory evidence.* 

They  were  originally  chosen  (capere  is  the  tech- 
nical word)  by  the  king,*  and  during  the  Republic 
and  Empire  by  the  pontifex  maximus.  It  was  ne- 
cessary that  the  maiden  should  not  be  under  six  nor 
above  ten  years  of  age,  perfect  in  all  her  limbs,  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  all  her  senses,  patrima  et  ma- 
trima  (vtd.  Patmmi),  the  daughter  of  free  and  free- 
born  parents  who  had  never  been  in  slavery,  who 
followed  no  dishonourable  occupation,  and  whose 
home  was  in  Italy.*  The  lex  Papia  ordained  that 
when  a  vacancy  occurred,  the  pontifex  maximos 
should  name  at  his  discretion  twenty  qualified  dam- 
sels, one  of  whom  was  publicly  (tn  condone)  fixed 
upon  by  lot,  an  exemption  being  granted  in  favour 
of  such  as  had  a  sister  thready  a  vestal,  and  of  the 
daughters  of  certain  pnbsts  of  a  high  class.'  The 
above  law  appears  to  have  been  enacted  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unwillingness  of  fathers  to  resign  all 
control  over  a  child ;  and  this  reluctance  was  mani- 
fested so  strongly  in  later  times,  that  in  the  age  of 
Augustus  libcrlina  were  declared  eligible.*  The 
casting  of  lots,  moreover,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  practised  if  any  respectable  person  came  for- 
ward voluntarily  and  offered  a  daughter  who  ful- 
filled the  necessary  conditions.  As  soon  as  »he 
election  was  concluded,  the  pontifex  maximus  took 
the  girl  by  the  hand  and  addressed  her  in  a  solemn 
form,  preserved  by  Aulus  Gellius  from  Fabius  Pictor  : 
Sacerdotem.  Vestaleh.  QoiB.  Sacra.  Faciat.  Qum. 
Iocs.  Sjet.  Sacebdotem.  Vestaleh.  Faceee.  Pro. 
Populo.  Romano.  Qoiritium.  Utei.  Qvm.  Optima. 
Lege.  Fovit.  Ita.  Te.  Amata.  Capio.,  where  the  title 
Am ata  seems  simply  to  signify  "beloved  one,"  and 
not  to  refer,  as  Gellius  supposes,  to  the  name  of  one 
of  the  original  vestals ;  at  least  no  such  name  is  to  be 
found  in  the  list  of  Plutarch  alluded  to  above.  Af- 
ter these  words  were  pronounced  she  was  led  away 
to  the  atrium  of  Vesta,  and  lived  thenceforward  with- 
in the  sacred  precincts,  under  the  special  superin- 
tendence and  control  of  the  pontifical  college.* 

The  period  of  service  lasted  for  thirty  years. 
During  the  first  ten  the  priestess  was  engaged  in 
learning  her  mysterious  duties,  being  termed  disci- 
pula ;'•  during  the  next  ten  in  performing  them ;  du- 
ring the  last  ten  in  giving  instructions  to  the  novi- 
ces ;"  and  so  long  as  she  was  thus  employed,  she 
was  bound  by  a  solemn  vow  of  chastity.  But  after 
the  time  specified  was  completed,  she  might,  if  she 
thought  fit,  throw  off  the  emblems  of  her  office," 
unconsecrate  herself  (exaugurare1*),  return  to  the 
world,  and  even  enter  into  the  marriage  state.'* 
Few,  however,  availed  themselves  of  these  privi- 
leges ;  those  who  did  were  said  to  have  lived  in 
sorrow  and  remorse  (as  might,  indeed,  have  been 
expected  from  the  habits  they  had  formed) ;  hence 
such  a  proceeding  was  considered  ominous,  and  the 
priestesses,  for  the  most  part,  died  as  they  had 
lived,  in  the  service  of  the  goddess.'* 

1.  (Dionj..,  «,  67.—  Feetoe,  t.  t.  Sex  Veeta.)  —  3.  (Plat, 
Num.,  1.  o.)— i  (Dionye,  iii,  VI.)  —  4.  <Vtd.  Memo,  re.  do 
1' Academic  on  Inecript,  torn,  it,  p.  167.— Ambroe,  Epiet,  t.,  II, 
c  Sjmmmch.,  and  the  remarka  of  Liparioe.)— ».  (Li?.,  i.,  1,  SO. 
— Dionre,  U.  oc>— 6.  (Coll.,  i.,  IS.)— 7.  (GalL,  L  c.)— 8.  (Dion 
£,*'.!7-S'-2!w,-5ct"->M->-*-  flHonw.,  ii.,«7.-Li».,iT., 
H  '  "."„••  1?;TPI"1'  EP-'  "l  II— *••«..  Oct*'..  si.-o«u.,  i ' 
1»>— 10.  (Vat.  Max,  i,  1,4  7.)-ll.  (Dionj.,1.  c-Plnt.,Lc— 
8»aer  .  Da  Vit.  Beat,  S».)-1S.  (DiooTH,  1.  c.)-13.  (Oell,  Ti., 
7.)— 14.  (1  hit.,  I.  c.)— IS.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii.,  M.-Inacr.  quoted 
br  Grooor  ad  Vecit.,  Ann.,  iii.,  64. 
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The  senior  sistei  was  entitled  Vetudu  . 
or  Virgo  Maxima}  (i  wpeotevovaa,*  i/  apxitptiap)  and 
wi  find  also  the  expressions  Vittalmm.  mtuttisti- 
manr  and  tret  maxima!.* 

Their  chief  office  was  to  watch  by  turns,  night 
and  day,  the  everlasting  fire  which  Waxed  upon  the 
altar  of  Vesta  (Viroinebque  Vestales  im  ubbb  cos- 
todidrto  iokem  foci  pobuci  tEMprrBRKDM*),  its  ex- 
tinction being  considered  as  the  most  fearful  of  afl 
prodigies,  and  emblematic  of  the  extinction  of  the 
state.'  If  such  misfortune  befell,  and  was  caused 
by  the  carelessness  of  the  priestess  on  duty,  she 
was  stripped  and  scourged  by  the  pontifex  maximus, 
in  the  dark  and  with  a  screen  interposed,  and  he  re- 
kindled the  flame  by  the  friction  of  two  pieces  of 
wood  from  a  fclix  arbor.*  Their  other  ordinary  du- 
ties consisted  in  presenting  offerings  to  the  goddess 
at  stated  times,  and  in  sprinkling  and  purifying  the 
shrine  each  morning  with  water,  which,  according 
to  the  institution  of  Numa,  was  to  be  drawn  from 
the  Egerian  fount,  although  in  later  times  it  was 
considered  lawful  to  employ  any  water  from  a  living 
spring  or  running  stream,  but  not  such  as  had  pass- 
ed through  pipes.  When  used  for  sacrificial  purpo- 
ses it  was  mixed  with  muria,  that  is,  salt  which 
had  been  pounded  in  a  mortar,  thrown  into  an 
earthen  jar,  and  baked  in  an  oven.*  They  assisted, 
moreover,  at  all  great  public  holy  rites,  such  as  the 
festivals  of  the  Bona  Dea,'*and  the  consecration  of 
temples ;"  they  were  invited  to  priestly  banquets ;" 
and  we  are  told  that  they  were  present  at  the  sol- 
emn appeal  to  the  gods  made  by  Cicero  during  toe 
conspiracy  of  Catiline.1*  They  also  guarded  the  sa- 
cred relics  which  formed  the  f Male  pignut  rmptrn, 
the  pledge  granted  by  fate  for  the  permanency  of 
the  Roman  sway,  deposited  in  the  inmost  adytum 
(penut  Vetia1*),  which  no  one  was  permitted  to  en- 
ter save  the  virgins  and  the  chief  pontifex.  What 
this  object  was  no  one  knew :  some  supposed  that 
it  was  the  palladium ;  others,  the  Samothracian  god> 
carried  by  Dardanus  to  Troy,  and  transported  from 
thence  to  Italy  by  -Eneas ;  but  all  agreed  in  believing 
that  something  of  awful  sanctity  was  here  preserv- 
ed, contained,  it  was  said,  in  a  small  earthen  jar 
closely  sealed,  while  another  exactly  similar  in 
form,  but  empty,  stood  by  its  side.'* 

We  have  seen  above  that  supreme  importance 
was  attached  to  the  purity  of  the  vestals,  and  a 
terrible  punishment  awaited  her  who  violated  the 
vow  of  chastity.  According  to  the  law  of  Numa, 
she  was  simply  to  be  stoned  to  death,"  but  •  more 
cruel  torture  was  devised  by  Tarquinius  Priscus," 
and  inflicted  from  that  time  forward.  When  con- 
demned by  the  college  of  pontifices,  she  was  strip- 
ped of  her  vittss  and  other  badges  of  office,  was 
scourged,1*  was  attired  like  a  corpse,  placed  in  a 
close  litter,  and  borne  through  the  Forum,  attended 
by  her  weeping  kindred,  with  all  the  ceremonies  o, 
a  real  funeral,  to  a  rising  ground  called  the  Campta 
Scderatut,  just  within  the  city  walls,  close  to  the 
Colline  gate.  There  a  small  vault  underground  had 
been  previously  prepared,  containing  a  couch,  a 
lamp,  and  a  table  with  a  little  food.  The  pontifex 
maximus,  having  lifted  up  his  hands  to  heaven  awt 


1.  (Orid,  Fart.,  jr.,  US.— SnaL,  Jul,  83  ;  Domic,  8.— OrelL, 
Ineer,  n.  SS33,  Ac)—*.  (Dion  Caae,  lir.,  84.)— J.  (Id,  lxux, 
».)  — 4.  (Tacit,  Ann,  xi,  St.)— S.  (Sen.  ad  Virs,  Eel.,  tiu, 
83.)— «.  (Cic.,  Da  Lag.,  ii.,  8, 1*.— Lit,  xxtiii.,  II.— VaJ.  Max, 
i.,  1,  4«.—  Senec,  Da  Pror,5.)  — 7.  (Drain.,  ii.,  67.  — Lit., 
xxri.,  1.)— 8.  (Diana.,  Plat.,  Val.  Max.,  U.  oc  —  Faatoa,  a.  t. 
Ignia.)  —  ».  (Orid,  Feet,  iii.,  11.  —  Property  it,  4,  IS.  — Plat, 
Num.,  1J.—  Feat,  a.  t.  Mnriea.)—  10.  (Dion  Caee,  xxxrii,  4S-> 
—11.  (Tadt,  Hiat,  It.,  53.)  - 1*.  (Macrob,  SatTii,  ».  -  Dioa 
Caee,  xMi,  10.) — 13.  (Dion  Caee.,  xxxrii,  35.)— 14.  {VU.  Fee 
tue,  e.  r.y- IS.  (Dioajre,  i,  6S  ;  ii,  66.— Plot,  Camill,  30.— Lit. 
xxri,  37.— Lamprid,  Elaxab,  6.— Orid,  Faat,  it,  365.— Lain, 
IX,  m. )— 16.  <  Cedrnaa,  Hiat.  Camp,  p.  1 48,  or  p.  359,  ed.  flak- 
ier.)—17.  (Dionje,  iii,  67.  —  Zoaaree,  Tii,  8.)—  18.  (Dioaja 
ix,  40.) 
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uttered  a  secret  prayer,  opened  the  litter,  led  forth 
the  culprit,  and  placing  her  on  the  steps  of  the  lad- 
der which  gave  access  to  the  subterranean  cell,  de- 
livered her  over  to  the  common  executioner  and  his 
assistants,  who  conducted  her  down,  drew  up  the 
ladder,  and  having  filled  the  pit  with  earth  until  the 
surface  was  level  with  the  surrounding  ground,  left 
her  to  perish,  deprived  of  all  the  tributes  of  respect 
•tonally  paid  to  the  spirits  of  the  departed.  In  eve- 
ry case  the  paramour  was  publicly  scourged  to 
death  in  the  Forum.' 

But  if  the  labours  of  the  vestals  were  unremit- 
ting, and  the  rules  of  the  order  rigidly  and  pitilessly 
enforced,  so  the  honours  they  enjoyed  were  such  as 
in  a  great  measure  to  compensate  for  their  priva- 
tions. They  were  maintained  at  the  public  cost, 
and  from  sums  of  money  and  land  bequeathed  from 
time  to  time  to  the  corporation.*  From  the  mo- 
ment of  their  consecration,  they  became,  as  it  were, 
the  property  of  the  goddess  alone,  and  were  com- 
pletely released  from  all  parental  sway  without  go- 
ing through  the  form  of  emancipatio  or  suffering  any 
capitis  diminuiio*  They  had  a  right  to  make  a  will, 
and  to  give  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice  without 
taking  an  oath,*  distinctions  first  conceded  by  a  Ho- 
ratian  law  to  a  certain  Caia  Tarratia  or  Fufetia, 
and  afterward  communicated  to  all.'  From  the 
time  of  the  triumviri,  each  was  preceded  by  a  lictor 
when  she  went  abroad  ;*  consuls  and  praetors  made 
way  for  them,  and  lowered  their  fasces  j*  even  the 
tribunes  of  the  plebs  respected  their  holy  character,' 
and  if  any  one  passed  under  their  litter,  he  was  put 
to  death.'  Augustus  granted  to  them  all  the  rights 
of  matrons  who  had  borne  three  children,"  and  as- 
signed them  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  theatre,"  a 
privilege  which  they  had  enjoyed  before  at  the 
gladiatorial  shows."  Great  weight  was  attached 
to  their  intercession  on  behalf  of  those  in  danger 
and  difficulty,  of  which  we  have  a  remarkable  exam- 
ple in  the  entreaties  which  they  addressed  to  Sul- 
la on  behalf  of  Julius  Cesar;"  and  if  they  chanced 
to  meet  a  criminal  as  he  was  led  to  punishment, 
they  had  a  right  to  demand  his  release,  provided 
it  could  be  proved  that  the  encounter  was  accident- 
al. Wills,  even  those  of  the  emperors,  were  com- 
mitted to  their  charge,"  for  when  in  such  keeping 
they  were  considered  inviolable ;"  and  in  like  man- 
ner, very  solemn  treaties,  such  as  that  of  the  trium- 
virs with  Sextus  Pompeius,  were  placed  in  their 
hands."  That  they  might  be  honoured  in  death  as 
in  life,  their  ashes  were  interred  within  the  pomce- 
num." 

They  were  attired  in  a  stola,  over  which  was  an 
upper  vestment  made  of  linen;"  and  in  addition  to 
the  infula  and  white  woollen  vitta,  they  wore,  when 
sacrificing,  a  peculiar  headdress  called  evffibulum, 
consisting  of  a  piece  of  white  cloth  bordered  with 
purple,  oblong  in  shape,  and  secured  by  a  clasp  " 
in  dress  and  general  deportment  they  were  required 
to  observe  the  utmost  simplicity  and  decorum,  any 


1.  (Pint.,  Nam.,  10.— Fab.  Ku.,  18.— Quart.  Rom.,  torn.  Tii., 

tlM,  ad.  Keiake.— Dioure.,  ii„87;  iii.,67;  tuL,8B;  ix,40.— 
t.,  rr.,  44  ;  Till-  14 ;  xxii., 47.  —  Plin.,  Ep.,  a.,  11.—  Sort., 
Dam.,  8.—  Dion  Cam.,  lirii.,  1 ;  Ixxrii.,  IS,  and  frag,  id.,  zeii. 
— I*— rni,  a.  r.  Probnim  et  Sceleraroe  Campus.) — 1.  (Suet,  Oe- 
nar.,11;  Tib.,  76.— Sicul.  Fine.,  tt,  ad.  Goee.)-l.  (Gall.,  i,  II) 
4.  (Id.,  x,  14  )— 6.  (Id.,  I.,  II.— Gaiua,  l.,  Ii3.— Compare  Plin., 


H.  N.,  xxxir.,11.)— 6.  (Dion Cass., xlTii., !».)— 7.  (Senee.,  Coev, 
»i_  8.  —  Compare  Plat,  Tib.  Grace.,  14.)  —  8.  (Oros.,  t.,  4.— 
gnat-  Tib.,  *.—  Compare  Cic,  Pro  CmL,  14.  —  Val.  Max.,  T„  4, 
»«■)—»•  (Plat.,  Num.,  10.)  — 10.  (Dion  Can*,  Wi.,  10.  — Plat, 
I.e.)— II.  (Suau,  Octar.,  44.— Tacit.,  Am.,  ir.,  18.)— 1*.  (Cic, 
Pro  Moron.,  ».)— 11.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  1.— Compare  Cio,  Pro  root., 
17.— Seat.,  Vitell.,  IB.— Dion  Caex,,  Ixt..  18.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  Hi., 
t» ;  ».,  «.  —  Id.,  Hint.,  iii.,  81.)  — 14.  (Soau,  Jul.,  81 ;  OeUr., 
101.  —  Tacit,  Ann.,  i.,  8.)  —  IS.  (Plut,  Anion.,  48.)  —  16.  <  Ap- 
Diam.  B.  C,  t„  71.  —  Dion  Ceae.,  ilnii.,  17  and  46.  —  Compara 
ilTili.,  lx.H-17.  (Sere,  ad  Vire.,  Xn.,  xi.,  S06.1-I8.  (Val.  Max., 
ju  1,  T  7— Duan-,  iin  68. -Pirn.,  Ep.,  rr.,  11.)— 10.  (Fcetae,  a. 
7su«bdam.) 


fancilul  ornaments  in  the  one  or  levity  in  the  othei 
being  always  regarded  with  disgust  and  suspicion.' 
We  infer  from  a  passage  in  Pliny*  that  their  hair 
was  cut  off,  probably  at  the  period  of  their  conse- 
cration ;  whether  this  was  repeated  from  time  to 
time  does  not  appear,  but  they  are  never  reoresent- 
ed  with  flowing  locks.  The  first  of  the  following 
cuts,  copied  from  a  gem,'*  represents  the  vestal 
Tuccia,  who,  when  wrongfully  accused,  appealed  to 
the  goddess  to  vindicate  her  honour,  and  had  power 
given  to  her  to  carry  a  sieve  full  of  water  from  the 
Tiber  to  the  temple.4  The  form  of  the  upper  gar- 
ment is  here  well  seen.  The  second  is  from  a  do- 
narius  of  the  gens  Clodia,  representing  upon  the  re- 
verse a  female  priestess  with  a  simpuvium  in  her 
hand,  and  bearing  the  legend  VESTALIS ;  on  the 
obverse  is  a  head  of  Flora,  with  the  words  C. 
CLODIVS  C.  F.  Two  vestals  belonging  to  this 
gens  were  celebrated  in  the  Roman  Annals.*  ( Vid. 
TumaPHue,  p.  1017.)    The  coin  seems  to  have. 


been  struck  to  commemorate  the  splendour  of  the 
Floralia  as  exhibited  during  the  famous  eedilesliip 
of  C.  Clodius  Pulcher,  B.C.  99.' 


(Lipsius,  De  Veils  et  Vettalibut  Syntagma,  and 
Noehden  "  On  the  worship  of  Vesta,  &c.,  Classical 
Journal,  voL  xv.,  183,  vol.  xvi.,  331,"  have  collect- 
ed most  of  the  authorities  on  this  subject. — Gottling, 
Gtickickle  dtr  Rom.  Staattverf.,  p.  189.) 

VESTTBULUM.  (Vid.  Hooes,  Rohan,  p.  61b : 
Janui,  p.  637.) 

VESTICEPS.    (Vid.  Ihpobbs,  p.  633.) 

VETERA'NUS.    (VU.  Tiro.) 

VEXILLA'RII.    (Vid.  Atmr,  Rohan,  p.  108.) 

VEXILLUM.    (Vid.  Siqwa  Militama,  p.  897.) 

VliE.  Three  words  are  employed  by  the  Roman 
jurists  to  denote  a  road,  or  a  right  of  road,  iter,  ae- 
tut,  via.  Strictly  speaking,  iter  was  applicable  to  a 
footpath  only,  actia  to  a  bridle- way,  via  to  a  car 
riage-road.'    (Compare  SsRvmrnts,  p.  879.) 

We  next  find  via:  divided  into  prima  or  agraria 
and  publica,  the  former  being  those  the  use  of  which 
was  free  while  the  soil  itself  remained  private  prop- 


1.  a.lT.¥i»,44i  tM,I4.— PUn,n^,re.,llv-OTia,Faet.,r», 
IS.)-*.  (H.  N.,  xri.,  84.)—  S.  (Montfaooon,  Ant.  Exp.,  i,  pL 
Tiii.— Supplam.,  t.  L,  pi.  xxiii.)— 4.  (VaL  Max.,  »ni.,  1,  4  6.— 
Plin.,  H.  N-,  xxriii.,  *.)— 6.  (FaJ.  Orid,  Feet.,  ir„  179.— Seat, 
Tib.,  •  — Aogoatm,  Da  Cir.  Dei,  I.,  16.—  Herodien,  i.,  II.)  — • 
(Cic,  DeOlf,  ii.,  16;  e.  Verr.,  ir.,1.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxr,  4.1- 
7.  (Dig.  8,  tit  I,  a.  II;  Ut.  1,  a.  I ;  a.  7.  8, 11,) 
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euy.the  Utter  those  of  which  the  use,  the  manage- 
aaent,  and  the  soil  were  alike  vested  in  the  state. 
Via  Vicinales  (qua  in  vici*  sunt  vel  qua  in  tiiot  du- 
cunt),  being  country  cross-roads  merging  in  the 
great  lines,  or,  at  all  events,  not  leading  to  any  im- 
portant terminus,  might  be  either  publica  or  private, 
according  as  they  were  formed  and  maintained  at 
the  cost  of  the  state  or  by  the  contributions  of  pri- 
vate individuals.1  The  via  publica  of  the  highest 
class  were  distinguished  by  the  epithets  mHUara, 
consularet,  praloria,  answering  to  the  terms  6601 
QaaiKmai  among  the  Greeks,  and  king's  highway 
among  ourselves. 

That  public  roads  of  some  kind  must  have  exist- 
ed from  the  very  foundation  of  the  city  is  manifest, 
but  as  very  little  friendly  intercourse  existed  with 
tbe  neighbouring  states  for  any  length  of  time  with- 
out interruption,  tbey  would,  in  all  probability,  not 
extend  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Roman  ter- 
ritory, and  would  be  mere  muddy  tracks  used  by 
the  peasants  in  their  journeys  to  and  from  Market, 
it  was  not  until  tbe  period  of  the  long-protracted 
Samnite  wars  that  the  necessity  was  strongly  felt 
of  securing  an  easy,  regular,  and  safe  communica- 
tion between  the  city  and  the  legions,  and  then,  for 
tbe  first  time,  we  hear  of  those  famous  paved  roads, 
which  in  after  ages,  keeping  pace  with  the  progress 
of  the  Roman  arms,  connected  Rome  with  her  most 
distant  provinces,  constituting  not  only  the  most 
useful,  but  the  most  lasting  of  all  her  works.'  The 
excellence  rf  the  principles  upon  which  they  .were 
constructed  is  sufficiently  attested  by  their  extra- 
ordinary durability,  many  specimens  being  found  in 
the  country  h.ountl  Rome,  which  have  been  used 
without  being  repaired  for  more  than  a  thousand 
vears,  and  are  still  in  a  high  state  of  preservation. 

The  Romans  are  said  to  have  adopted  their  first 
ideas  upon  this  subject  from  tbe  Carthaginians,' 
and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  latter  people 
may,  from  their  commercial  activity,  and  the  sandy 
nature  of  their  soil,  have  been  compelled  to  turn 
(heir  attention  to  the  best  means  of  facilitating  the 
conveyance  of  merchandise  to  different  parts  of 
their  territory.  It  must  not  be  imagined,  however, 
that  the  Romans  employed  from  the  first  the  elabo- 
rate process  which  we  are  about  to  describe.  The 
first  step  would  be  from  the  Via  Terrena,1  the  mere 
track  worn  by  the  feet  of  men  and  beasts  and  the 
'  wheels  of  wagons  across  the  fields,  to  the  Via 
Glareala,  where  the  surface  was  hardened  by  gravel ; 
and  even  after  pavement  was  introduced,  the  blocks 
seem  originally  to  have  rested  merely  on  a  bed  of 
small  stones.' 

Livy  has  recorded*  that  the  censorship  of  Appius 
Cccus  (B.C.  313)  was  rendered  celebrated  in  after 
ages  from  his  having  brought  water  into  the  city 
and  paved  a  road  (quod  nam  munivit  el  aquam  in 
urbem  perduxii),  the  renowned  Via  Appia,  which  ex- 
tended, in  the  first  instance,  from  Rome  to  Capua, 
although  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  it  was  car- 
ried so  great  a  distance  in  a  single  lustrum. '  We 
undoubtedly  hear,  long  before  this  period,  of  the  Via 
Latino,'  the  Via  Gabina,'  and  the  Via  Solaria,"  &c. ; 
but  even  if  we  allow  that  Livy  does  not  employ 
these  names  by  a  sort  of  prolepsis,  in  order  to  indi- 
cate conveniently  a  particular  direction  (and  that 
he  does  speak  by  anticipation  when  he  refers  to 
milestones  in  some  of  the  above  passages  is  cer- 
tain), yet  we  have  no  proof  whatever  that  they  were 
laid  down  according  to  the  method  afterward  adopt- 
ed with  so  much  success." 

1.  (Dif.  «,  tit.  8,  •.*,**>>»;  tit.  T,  «.  ».— SicuL  FUwc,  D« 
Cmd.  Air.,  p. »,  »J.  Goat.)—*.  (Stnb.,  ».,  p.  TO.)  —  *,  (bid., 
it  ,  1«,  4  «.)— 4.  (Dig.  O,  tit  11,  a. «.)—».  (Li».,  xli.,  ».— Com- 
pare Lit.,  x.,  13,  47.)— 8.  (it.,  SB.)— 7.  (Niebohr,  Rom.  Oetch., 
uT,  p  *S6.)— «.  (Lrr  ,  ii.,  ».>—».  (Id.,  ii.,  11 ;  ill.,  S ;  v.,  40.)— 
10.  (Id,  rii.,  ».)~11  (Otnp>  v  Lit.,  rii.,  M.) 
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Vitrnvius  enters  into  no  details  with  regard  to 
road-making,  but  be  gives  most  minute  directions 
for  pavements;  and  the  fragments  of  ancient  pave- 
ments still  existing,  and  answering  to  his  descrip- 
tion, correspond  so  exactly  with  the  remains  of  the 
military  roads,  that  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  pro- 
cesses followed  in  each  case  were  identical,  and 
thus  Vitruvius,1  combined  with  tbe  poem  of  S^stuss* 
on  the  Via  Domitiano,  will  supply  all  the  technical 
terms. 

In  the  first  place,  two  shallow  trenches  {nut) 
were  dug  parallel  to  each  other,  marking  the  breadth 
of  the  proposed  road  ;  this,  in  the  great  lines,  such 
as  tbe  Via  Appia,  the  Via  Flaminia,  the  Via  Valeria, 
&c.,  is  found  to  have  been  from  13  to  15  feet ;  the 
Via  Tusculana  is  11,  while  those  of  less  importance, 
from  not  being  great  thoroughfares,  such  as  the  via 
which  leads  up  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latialis,  on 
the  summit  of  the  Alban  Mount,  and  which  is  to 
this  day  singularly  perfect,  seem  to  have  been  ex- 
actly 8  feet  wide.  The  loose  earth  between  the 
sulci  was  then  removed,  and  the  excavation  con- 
tinued until  a  solid  foundation  (premium)  was  reach- 
ed, upon  which  the  materials  of  the  road  might 
firmly  rest ;  if  this  could  not  be  attained,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  swampy  nature  of  the  ground,  or  from 
any  peculiarity  in  the  soil,  a  basis  was  formed  arti- 
ficially by  driving  piles  (JulucationUnu).  Above  the 
premium  were  four  distinct  strata.  The  lowest 
course  was  the  tlatumen,  consisting  of  stones  not 
smaller  than  the  hand  could  just  grasp ;  above  the 
statumen  was  the  rudus,  a  mass  of  broken  stones 
cemented  with  lime  (what  masons  call  rubble-work), 
rammed  down  hard,  and  nine  inches  thick ;  above 
the  rudus  came  the  nucleus,  composed  of  fragments 
of  bricks  and  pottery,  the  pieces  being  smaller  than 
in  the  rudus,  cemented  with  lime,  and  six  inches 
thick.  Uppermost  was  the  pavimenlum,  large  poljf  • 
onal  blocks  of  the  hardest  stone  (siUx),  usually,  at 
least  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  basaltic  lava,  irregu- 
lar in  form,  but  fitted  and  jointed  with  the  greatest 
nicety  (apta  jungitur  arte  silex1),  so  as  to  present  a 
perfectly  even  surface,  as  free  from  gaps  or  irregu- 
larities as  if  tbe  whole  had  been  one  solid  mass, 
and  presenting  much  the  same  external  appearance 
as  the  most  carefully  built  polygonal  walls  of  the 
old  Pelasgian  towns.  The  general  aspect  will  be 
understood  from  the  cut  given  below  of  a  portion 
of  the  street  at  the  entrance  of  Pompeii.' 


The  centre  of  the  way  was  a  little  elevated,  so 
as  to  permit  the  water  to  run  off  easily,  and  hence 

1.  (rii.,  l.)-i.  (SyW., «., ».)-».  (Ta«n.,i,7,««J— 4.  (Ma 
ioii,  Lw  Riidm  da  FompCi,  rol  i.  pi  uxriU 
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i  ae  tenas  agger  via}  and  tummum  dorsum,*  although 
both  may  bo  applied  to  the  whole  surface  of  the 
pavimentum.  Occasionally,  at  least  in  cities,  rec- 
tangular slabs  of  Bolter  stone  were  employed  instead 
of  the  irregular  polygons  of  silex,  as  we  perceive  to 
iave  been  the  case  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  which 
was  paved  with  travertino,  and  in  part  of  the  great 
forum  under  the  column  of  Phocas,  and  hence  the 
distinction  between  the  phrases  tilict  iterntre  and 
aaxo  quadrate  tternere.'  It  must  be  observed,  that 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  recourse  was  had  to  piling 
when  a  solid  foundation  could  not  otherwise  be  ob- 
tained, so,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  road  was 
carried  over  rock,  the  statumen  and  the  rudus  were 
dispensed  with  altogether,  and  the  nucleus  was 
spread  immediately  on  the  stony  surface  previously 
smoothed  to  receive  it  This  is  seen  to  have  been 
the  case,  we  are  informed  by  local  antiquaries,  on 
the  Via  Appia,  below  Albano,  where  it  was  cut 
through  a  mass  of  volcanic  peperino. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Regular  footpaths  (margina,* 
crepidine*,'  umbonts')  were  raised  upon  each  side 
and  strewed  with  gravel,  the  different  parts  were 
strengthened  and  bound  together  with  gomphi  or 
stone  wedges,'  and  stone  blocks  were  set  up  at 
moderate  intervals  on  the  side  of  the  footpaths,  in 
order  that  travellers  on  horseback  might  be  able  to 
mount  without  the  aid  of  an  uvaiokrit  to  hoist  them 
up."    (Vid.  Stkatokm.) 

Finally,  Caius  Gracchus'  erected  milestones  along 
the  whole  extent  of  the  great  highways,  marking 
the  distances  from  Rome,  which  appear  to  have 
been  counted  from  the  gate  at  which  each  road 
issued  forth ;  and  Augustus,  when  appointed  in- 
spector of  the  viae  around  the  city,  erected  in  the  Fo- 
rum a  gilded  column  (xpvaoih>  uiXiov—xpvaoOc  niuv, 
mtltiarium  aiireum"),  on  which  were  inscribed  the 
distances  of  the  principal  points  to  which  the  viae 
conducted.  Some  have  imagined,  from  a  passage 
in  Plutarch,11  that  the  distances  were  calculated 
from  the  milliarium  aureum,  but  this  seems  to  be 
disproved  both  by  the  fact  that  the  roads  were  all 
divided  into  miles  by  C.  Gracchus  nearly  two  cen- 
turies before,  and  also  by  the  position  of  various 
ancient  milestones  discovered  in  modern  times." 

It  is  certain  that,  during  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
Republic,  the  construction  and  general  superintend- 
ence of  the  roads  without,  and  the  streets  within 
the  city,  were  committed,  like  all  other  important 
works,  to  the  censors.  This  is  proved  by  the  law 
quoted  in  Cicero,"  and  by  various  passages,  in  which 
these  magistrates  are  represented  as  having  first 
formed  and  given  their  names  to  great  lines,  such 
as  the  Via  Appia  and  the  Via  Flaminia,  or  as  having 
executed  important  improvements  and  repairs.'4 
These  duties,  when  no  censors  were  in  office,  de- 
volved upon  the  consuls,  and  in  their  absence  on 
the  praetor  urbanus,  the  asdites,  or  such  persons  as 
the  senate  thought  fit  to  appoint."  But  during  the 
last  century  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  roads,  as  well  as  of  every  other  depart- 
ment of  public  business,  afforded  the  tribunes  a 
ivetext  for  popular  agitation.  Caius  Gracchus,  in 
what  capacity  we  know  not,  is  said  to  have  exerted 
himself  in  making  great  improvements,  both  from  a 
conviction  of  their  utility,  and  with  a  view  to  the 


1.  (bid,  it..  It,  1 7.  —  Amm.  MareaU,  xix,  l»1  —  Ctmam 
Vm-Mm.,i~tn)— t.  |»u.,Lc.)-3.  (Ur.,i-,U;  xli,  17.) 
—4.  (Lit.,  xb.,  17.)— S.  (Patron,  ».  —  Orelli,  Inacr,  a.  1844.)— 
S.  (Stat,  SjtIt.,  «,»,  47.)— 7.  (Stat,  I.  eO-8.  (Plot,  C.  Qraoch, 
7.)— 9.  (Id,  1.  c>— 10.  (Dion  Gaaa,  Iit,  8.— Plin,  H.  N,  iii.,  4. 
— Soat,Oth,6.-Tacit,Hi.t,i,  170-11.  (GalD,S40-lS. 
(  Vid.  Holsten,  De  MiUiuio  Aureo  la  Grar,  Thm.  Anuq.  Rom, 
loa.  i». ;  ami  Fabrelti,  D«  Aq.  «  Aquadnct,  Dim.  iii,  n. *».)— IS. 
(D«  Lei,  hi,  3.)  — 14.  (Lit,  it,  »»,  41.  —  But,  SO  j  till,  II J 
Kb,  S7.— AareL  Viet.,  He  Vir.  Ula«,  c  7*.—  Lip*..  Eicon.  »d 
Tac,  Ana.,  iii,  II.)— 1 J  (Lit,  xuix,  «.—  Cie,  o.  Van.,  U,  i, 
40,  SO,  *».) 


acquirement  of  popularity  ;l  and  Carjo,  when  trio- 
une,  introduced  a  lex  Viaria  for  the  construction 
and  restoration  of  many  roads,  and  the  appointment 
of  himself  to  the  office  of  inspector  (trtoTdrm)  lor 
five  years.*  We  learn  from  Cicero*  that  Ther- 
mos, in  the  year  B.C.  65,  was  curator  cf  the  Flamin- 
ian  Way,  and  from  Plutarch,4  that  Julius  Caesar 
held  the  same  office  (heiut^tfr^c)  with  regard  to  the 
Appian  Way,  and  laid  out  peat  sums  of  his  own 
money  upon  it,  but  by  whom  these  appointments 
were  conferred  we  cannot  tell.  During  the  first 
years  of  Augustus,  Agrippa,  -being  aedile,  lepaired 
all  roads  at  bis  own  proper  expense ;  subsequently 
the  emperor,  finding  that  the  roads  had  fallen  into 
disrepair  through  neglect,  took  upon  himself  the 
restoration  of  the  Via  Flaminia  as  far  as  Ariminum, 
and  distributed  the  rest  among  the  most  distinguish- 
ed men  in  the  state  (triumkaUbu*  mrit),  to  be  paved 
out  of  the  money  obtained  from  spoils  (a  manubiali 
pecunia  tternenda**).  In  the  reign  of  Claudius  we 
find  that  this  charge  had  fallen  upon  the  quaestors, 
and  that  they  were  relieved  of  it  by  him,  although 
some  give  a  different  interpretation  to  the  words.4 
Generally  speaking,  however,  under  the  Empire, 
the  post  of  inspector-in-chief  (curator) — and  each 
great  line  appears  to  have  had  a  separate  officer 
with  this  appellation — was  considered  a  high  dig- 
nity,' insomuch  that  the  title  was  frequently  as- 
sumed by  the  emperors  themselves,  and  a  great 
number  of  inscriptions  are  extant,  bearing  the  names 
of  upward  of  twenty  princes  from  Augustus  to  Con- 
stantine,  commemorating  their  exertions  in  making 
and  maintaining  public  ways.* 

These  curatora  were  at  first,  it  would  appear,  ap- 
pointed upon  special  occasions,  and  at  all  times 
must  have  been  regarded  as  honorary  functionaries 
rather  than  practical  men  of  business.  But  from 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  city  them 
existed  regular  commissioners,  whose  sole  duty  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  care  of  the  ways,  four  («/«<»• 
tuorviri  viarum)  superintending  the  streets  within 
the  walls,  and  two  the  roads  without.*  When 
Augustus  remodelled  the  inferior  magistracies,  he 
included  the  former  in  the  vigintivirate,  and  abolish- 
ed the  latter;  but  when  he  undertook  the  cai«  cf 
the  viae  around  the  city,  he  appointed  under  himself 
two  road-maker*  (6doirotoic"),  persons  of  praetorian 
rank,  to  whom  he  assigned  two  lictors.  These 
were  probably  included  in  the  number  of  the  new 
superintendents  of  public  works  instituted  by  him," 
and  would  continue  from  that  time  forward  to  dis- 
charge their  duties,  subject  to  the  supervision  and 
control  of  the  curatora  or  inspectors-general. 

Even  the  contractors  employed  (mancipa")  were 
proud  to  associate  their  names  with  these  vast  un- 
dertakings, and  an  inscription  has  been  preserved" 
in  which  a  wife,  in  paying  the  last  tribute  to  her 
husband,  inscribes  upon  his  tomb  Makcipi  Vim  Ap- 
pia The  funds  required  were  of  course  derived, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  from  the  public  treas- 
ury," but  individuals  also  were  not  unfrequently 
found  willing  to  devote  their  own  private  means  to 
these  great  national  enterprises.  This,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  was  the  case  with  Caesar  and  Agrip- 
pa, and  we  learn  from  inscriptions  that  the  example 
was  imitated  by  many  others  of  less  note.' '  The  Vim 
Vicinala  were  in  the  bands  of  the  rural  authorities 
(magittri  pagorum),  and  seem  to  have  been  main- 


I.  (Plat,  C.  Graoch.,  7.)—*.  (ippiu,  B.  C,  n,  St.— Cm.  ad 
Faat.Tiii,  SO-*,  (ad  Att,  i,  10  —  4.  <C«a,  S.)-  6.  (So«_ 
Ootar,  to.—  Dwa  Cut,  lilt,  «.)  —  «.  (Sort,  Claad,  St.)  —7. 

(Plia,  Ep,  t,  IS.)— *•  (Oratar,  Corp.  Inacrip  ,  cilii clii.) 

— 9.  (Dil.  1,  lit.  S,  a.  t,  t  M,  oomparad  with  Dioo  Can,  lir,  S».| 
—10.  (D»al^ai,UT,8.)— II.  (Soet, Ocut, tl 0— IS.  (Tacit, 
Aaa.,  u,  110—  13-  (Oral!.,  Iucr,n.  ML)  —  14.  (Dioa  Caaa, 
ttii,tS.— SicuU  Flaco,  Da  Cond.  Air,  p.  9,  od.  GueaO-lft  a. 
g.  Oratar,  olii,  n.  1  and  f.) 
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Mined  by  voluntary  contribution  or  assessment, 
like  our  parish  roads,1  while  the  streets  within  the 
city  were  kept  in  repair  by  the  inhabitants,  each 
person  being  answerable  for  the  portion  opposite  to 
his  own  house.' 

Out  limits  preclude  us  from  entering  upon  so 
large  a  subject  as  the  history  of  the  numerous  mili- 
tary roads  which  intersected  the  Roman  dominions. 
We  shall  content  ourselves  with  simply  mentioning 
those  which  issued  from  Rome,  together  with  their 
most  important  branches  within  the  bounds  of  Italy, 
naming,  at  the  same  time,  the  principal  towns  through 
which  they  passed,  so  as  to  convey  a  general  idea 
of  their  course.  For  all  the  details  and  controver- 
sies connected  with  their  origin,  gradual  extension, 
and  changes,  the  various  stations  upon  each,  the 
distances,  and  similar  topics,  we  most  refer  to  the 
treatises  enumerated  at  the  close  of  this  article, 
and  to  the  researches  of  the  local  antiquaries,  the 
most  important  of  whom,  in  so  far  as  the  southern 
districts  are  concerned,  is  Romanelli. 

Beginning  our  circuit  of  the  walls  at  the  Porta 
Capena,  the  first  in  order,  as  in  dignity,  is, 

I.  The  Via  Appia,  the  Great  South  Road.  It  was 
commenced,  as  we  have  already  stated,  by  Appius 
Claudius  Ceecus,  when  censor,  and  has  always  been 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Roman  Ways.  It  was 
the  first  ever  laid  down  upon  a  grand  scale  and 
upon  scientific  principles;  the  natural  obstacles 
which  it  was  necessary  to  overcome  were  of  the 
most  formidable  nature,  and,  when  completed,  it 
well  deserved  the  title  of  Queen  of  Rood*  (regima  vi- 
«rum').  We  know  that  it  was  in  perfect  repair 
when  Procopius  wrote,*  long  after  the  devastating 
inroads  of  the  northern  barbarians;  and  even  to 
this  day  the  cuttings  through  hills  and  masses  of 
solid  rock,  the  filling  up  of  hollows,  the  bridging  of 
ravines,  the  substructions  to  lessen  the  rapidity  of 
steep  descents,  and  the  embankments  over  swamps, 
demonstrate  the  vast  sums  and  the  prodigious  la- 
bour that  must  have  been  lavished  on  its  construc- 
tion. It  issued  from  the  Porta  Capena,  and,  passing 
through  Aricia,  Tree  Taberna,  Appii  Forum,  Tarra- 
cina,  Fundi,  Formia,  Mintumas,  Smuetta,  and  Cati- 
/mum,  terminated  at  Capua,  but  was  eventually 
extended  through  Calatia  and  Caudium  to  Beneven- 
tum, and  finally  from  thence  through  Venusia,  Ta- 
rentum,  and  Una,  to  Brunditium. 

The  ramifications  of  the  Via  Appia  most  worthy 
of  notice  are, 

(I.)  The  Vu  Setina,  which  connected  it  with 
Setia,  Originally,  it  would  appear  that  the  Via  Ap- 
pia passed  through  Velitrtt  and  Setia,  avoiding  the 
marshes  altogether,  and  travellers,  to  escape  this 
circuit,  embarked  upon  the  canal,  which,  in  the  days 
of  Horace,  traversed  a  portion  of  the  swamps. 

(3.)  The  Via  Domtuka  struck  off  at  Smuetta, 
and,  keeping  close  to  the  shore,  passed  through  In- 
ternum, Cuma,  Puteoli,  Neapolit,  Herculaneum,  Op- 
lonti,  Pompeii,  and  Stain*  to  Surrentum,  making  the 
complete  circuit  of  the  Bay  of  Naples. 

(3.)  The  Via  Campana  or  Consdlabis,  from  Ca- 
pua to  Cuma,  sending  off  a  branch  to  Puteoli,  and 
another  through  AteUa  to  Neapolit. 

(4.)  The  Via  Aquu.ua  began  at  Capua,  and  ran 
south  through  Nolo  and  Nuceria  to  Salernum ;  from 
thence,  after  sending  off  a  branch  to  Pcutum,  it 
took  a  wide  sweep  inland  through  Eburi  and  the 
region  of  the  Mont  Alburmu  up  the  valley  of  the 
Tanager ;  it  then  struck  south  through  the  very 
heart  of  Lucania  and  Bruttium,  and,  passing  Neru- 
lum,  Interamnia,  and  Contentia,  returned  to  the  sea 
at  Vibo,  and  thence  through  Medma  to  Rhegium. 
This  road  sent  off  a  branch  near  the  sources  of  the 

I.  (Sicnl.  FUoc,  p.  »,)— 9.  (Dig.  41,  tit.  10,  •. ».)— S.  <St«l., 
tow    it.,  ?.  I*.)— 4.  (fell.  Oath.,  i.,  14.) 
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Tanager,  which  ran  d:wn  to  the  sea  at  Blanda  or 
the  Lou*  Sinut,  and  then  continued  along  the  wholo 
line  of  the  Bruttian  coast  through  Lou*  and  Term* 
to  Vibo,  where  it  joined  the  main  stem. 

(6.)  The  Via  Eonatia  began  at  Beneventum, 
struck  north  through  the  country  of  the  Hirpini  to 
Equotuticum,  entered  Apulia  at  JEca,  and,  passing 
through  Herdonia,  Conutium,  and  Jiubi,  reached  the 
Adriatic  at  Barium,  and  followed  the  coast  through 
Egnatia  to  Brunditium.  This  was  the  route  fol 
lowed  by  Horace.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  bore  tnV 
name  given  above  in  the  early  part  of  its  ct/uree. 

(6.)  The  Vu  Tsa/ana  began  at  Venutia.  and  nut 
in  nearly  a  straight  line  across  Lucania  to  HeracUa 
on  the  Sinut  Tarentinut ;  thence  following,  south- 
ward, the  line  of  the  east  coast,  it  passed  through 
Tkurii,  Croto,  and  Scyllacium,  and  completed  the 
circuit  of  Bruttium  by  meeting  the  VU  AquiUia  at 
Rhegium. 

(7.)  A  Via  Mihocia  is  mentioned  by  Cicero,1,  and 
a  Via  Numicia  by  Horace,'  both  of  which  seem 
to  have  passed  through  Samnium  from  north  to 
south,  connecting  the  Valerian  and  Aquillian,  and 
cutting  the  Appian  and  Latin  Ways.  Their  course 
is  unknown.  Some  believe  them  to  be  one  and  the 
same. 

Returning  to  Rome,  we  find  issuing  from  the 
Porta  Capena,  or  a  gate  in  its  immediate  vicinity, 

II.  The  Via  Latiica,  another  great  line  leading  to 
Beneventum,  but  keeping  a  course  farther  inland 
than  the  Via  Appia.  Soon  after  leaving  the  city,  it 
sent  off  a  short  branch  (Via  Tosculaha)  to  Tutcu- 
lum,  and,  passing  through  Compiium  Anagnmum, 
Ferentium,  Frutino,  FregeUtt,  Fabrateria,  Aquinum, 
Catinum,  Venafrum,  Teanum,  Alkfa,  and  TeUtia, 
joined  the  Via  Appia  at  Beneventum. 

A  cross-road,  called  the  Via  Hadbiah  a,  running 
from  Aft'nruma!  through  Suetta  Aurunea  to  Teanum, 
connected  the  Via  Appia  with  the  Via  Latino. 

III.  From  the  Porta  EtquiUna  issued  the  Via 
Labican  a,  which,  passing  Labicum,  fell  into  the  Via 
Latina  at  the  station  ad  Btnum,  80  miles  from  Rome. 

IV.  The  Via  Pubhistuca,  originally  the  Via  Ga- 
biha,  issued  from  the  same  gate  with  the  former. 
Passing  through  Gabii  and  Prantttt,  it  joined  the 
Via  Ijatina  just  below  Anagnia. 

V.  Passing  over  the  Via  Collatiha  m  of  little 
importance,  we  find  the  Via  Tiburtma,  which  is- 
sued from  the  Porta  Tiburtina,  and,  proceeding  N.K. 
to  TtAttr,  a  distance  of  about  20  miles,  was  contin- 
ued from  thence,  in  the  same  direction,  under  the 
name  of  the  Via  Valeria,  and,  traversing  the  conn- 
try  of  the  Sabines,  passed  through  Carttoli  and 
Cotjbuum  to  Atemum  on  the  Adriatic,  thence  to 
Adria,  and  so  along  the  coast  to  Cattrum  Truenti- 
num,  where  it  fell  into  the  Via  Solaria. 

A  branch  of  the  Via  Valeria  fed  to  Sublaqueum, 
and  was  called  Vu  Sublacbhsis.  Another  branch 
extended  from  Adria  along  the  coast  southward 
through  the  country  of  Frentani  to  Larinmn,  being 
called,  as  some  suppose,  Via  Frbbtaka  Aptola. 

VI.  The  Via  Nomrktana,  anciently  Ficulnessm, 
ran  from  the  Porta  Collina,  crossed  the  Anio  to 
Nomentum,  and,  a  little  beyond,  fell  into  the  Via 
Solaria  at  Erelum. 

VII.  The  Via  Salabia,  also  from  the  Porte  Col- 
lina (passing  Fidena  and  Cruttumerium),  ran  north 
and  east  through  Sabinum  and  Picenum  to  Reatc 
and  Atculum  Picenum.  At  Cattrum  Truentinum  it 
reached  the  coast,  which  it  followed  until  it  joined 
the  Via  Flammia  at  Anama. 

VIII.  Next  comes  the  Via  Flaitinia,  the  Great 
North  Road,  commenced  in  the  censorship  of  C.  Fla- 
mintus,  and  carried  ultimately  to  jlrimtitvai.     It 
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Msuedfrom  the  Porta  Flanima,  ana  proceeded  near- 
ly north  to  Oericulum  and  Norma,  in  Umbria.  Here 
•  btanch  struck  off,  making  a  sweep  to  the  east 
through  Interamna  and  SpeCelium,  and  fell  again  into 
the  main  trunk  (which  passed  through  Mevama)  at 
Fulginia.  It  continued  through  Fanum  Flaninii 
and  Nuceria,  where  it  again  divided,  one  line  run- 
ning nearly  straight  to  Fanum  Fortuna  on  the  Adri- 
atic, while  too  other,  diverging  ioAnama,  continued 
from  thence  along  the  coast  to  Famun  Fortuna, 
where  the  two  branches,  uniting,  passed  on  to  Ari- 
minum  through  Pitaurum.  From  thence  the  Via 
Flaminia  was  extended  under  the  name  of  the  Via 
JSmlia,  and  traversed  the  heart  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
through  Bononia,  Mutina,  Parma,  Placentia  (where 
it  crossed  the  Po),  to  Mediolanum.  From  this  point 
branches  were  sent  off  through  Bergomun,  Brixia, 
Verona,  Vicentia,  Patavium,  and  Ajuileia  to  Tergeste 
00.  the  east,  and  through  Novaria,  VerceUi,  Eporedia, 
and  Augusta  PraUoria  to  the  Alois  Grata  on  the 
west,  besides  another  branch  in  the  same  direction 
through  Ticinum  and  Induttria  to  Augusta  Taurmo- 
rum.  Nor  must  we  omit  the  Via  Pobtomia,  which 
struck  from  Verona  right  down  across  the  Apen- 
nines to  Genoa,  passing  through  Mantua  and  Cre- 
mona, crossing  the  Po  at  Placentia,  and  so  through 
Jria,  Dertona,  and  labarna,  sending  off  a  branch 
from  Dertona  to  Aita. 

Of  the  roads  striking  out  of  the  Via  Flaminia  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Rome,  the  most  important 
is  the  Via  Camia,  which,  diverging  near  the  Pont 
Mulviut,  and  passing  not  far  from  VeH,  traversed 
Etruria  through Baeeana,  Sutrium,Vultinu,Clueium, 
Arretium,  Florenlia,  Pittoria,  and  Luc*,  joining  the 
Via  Aurelia  at  Luna. 

(«.)  The  Via  Amiiin  a  broke  off  from  the  Via  Cat- 
aim  near  Baeeana,  and  held  north  through  Falerii, 
Tuier,  and  Perusia,  reuniting  itself  with  the  Via 
*~!atna  at  Clusium. 

(j8.)  Not  far  from  the  Pont  Mulviut  the  Via  Clo- 
»ia  separated  from  the  Via  Cassia,  and,  proceeding 
to  Sabate  on  the  Laeut  Sabalinut,  there  divided 
into  two,  the  principal  branch  passing  through  cen- 
tral Etruria  to  Rutella,  and  thence  due  north  to 
Florenlia,  the  other  passing  through  Tarquinii,  and 
then  falling  into  the  Via  Aurelia. 

(y.)  Beyond  Baeeana}  the  Via  Cmmi  branched 
off,  crossing  the  Mont  Ciminui,  and  rejoining  the 
Via  Cattia  near  Fanum  Voltumna. 

IX.  The  Via  Aobelia,  the  Great  Coatt  Rood, 
issued  originally  from  the  Porta  Janieulentit,  and 
subsequently  from  the  Porta  Aurelia.  It  reached 
the  coast  at  Altium,  and  followed  the  shore  of  the 
lower  sea,  along  Etruria  and  Liguria,  by  Genoa,  as 
for  as  Forum  JulH  in  Gaul.  In  the  first  instance  it 
extended  no  farther  than  Pita. 

X.  The  Via  PoBmwmis  kept  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tiber  to  Portut  Augutli. 

XI.  The  Via  Ostibnsis  originally  passed  through 
the  Porta  Trigemina,  afterward  through  the  Porta 
Ottientit.  and  kept  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  to 
Ottia.  From  thence  it  was  continued,  under  the 
name  of  Via  Sivebiana,  along  the  coast  southward 
through  Laurentum,  Antium,  and  Circa*,  till  it  join- 
ed the  Via  Appia  at  Tarracina.  The  Via  Laubew- 
ttxa,  leading  direct  to  Laurentum,  seems  to  have 
branched  off  from  the  Via  Ottientit  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Rome. 

XII.  Lastly,  the  Via  Abdbatiha,  from  Rome  to 
Ardaa.  According  to  some,  this  branched  off  from 
the  Via  Appia,  and  thus  the  circuit  of  the  city  is 
i-ompleted. 
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The  most  elaborate  treatise  upon  Roman  roads 
is  Bergier,  Hittoire  its  Grand*  Chemint  de  f  Empire 
Remain,  published  in  1623.  It  is  translated  into 
Latin  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Thesaurus  of 
Grcvius,  and,  with  the  notes  of  Henninios,  occu- 
pies more  than  800  folio  pages.  In  the  first  part 
of  the  above  article,  the  essay  of  Nibby,  Delle  Vie 
degli  Antkki  dittertaxione,  appended  to  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  fourth  Roman  edition  of  Nardini,  has 
been  closely  followed.  Considerable  caution,  how- 
ever, is  necessary  in  using  the  works  of  this  author, 
who,  although  a  profound  local  antiquary,  is  by  no 
means  an  accurate  scholar.  To  gain  a  knowledge 
of  that  portion  of  the  subject  so  lightly  touched 
upon  at  the  close  of  the  article,  it  is  necessary  to 
consult  the  various  commentaries  upon  the  Tabula 
Peutingeriana  and  the  different  ancient  itineraries, 
together  with  the  geographical  works  of  Cellarius, 
Cluverius,  and  D'Anville. 

VIAHIA  LEX.    {Vid.  Lex,  p.  686 ;  Vim,  1043.) 

VIATICUM  is,  properly  speaking,  everything 
necessary  for  a  person  setting  out  on  a  journey,  and 
thus  comprehends  money,  provisions,  dresses,  ves- 
sels, •tc.'  When  a  Roman  magistrate,  prstor,  pro- 
consul, or  qutestor  went  to  his  province,  the  state 
provided  him  with  all  that  was  necessary  for  hit, 
journey.  But  as  the  state,  in  this  as  in  most  other 
cases  of  expenditure,  preferred  paying  a  sum  at 
once  to  having  any  part  in  the  actual  business,  the 
state  engaged  contractors  (redemptores),  who,  for  a 
stipulated  sum,  had  to  provide  the  magistrates  with 
the  viaticum,  the  principal  parts  of  which  appear  to 
have  been  beasts  of  burden  and  tents  (muli  ct  taber- 
nacula).  Augustus  introduced  some  modification 
of  this  system,  as  he  once  for  all  fixed  a  certain 
sum  to  be  given  to  the  proconsuls  (probably  to  other 
provincial  magistrates  also)  on  setting  out  to  their 
provinces,  so  that  the  redemptores  had  no  more  to 
do  with  it.* 

VIATOR  was  a  servant  who  attended  upon  and 
executed  the  commands  of  certain  Roman  magis- 
trates, to  whom  he  bore  the  same  relation  as  the 
lictor  did  to  other  magistrates.  The  name  viatores 
was  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
chiefly  employed  on  messages  either  to  call  upon 
senators  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  senate,  or  to 
summon  people  to  the  comitia,  etc.*  In  the  earlier 
times  of  the  Republic,  we  find  viatores  as  ministers 
of  such  magistrates  also  as  had  their  lictors :  via- 
tores of  a  dictator  and  of  the  consuls  are  mentioned 
by  Livy.*  In  later  times,  however,  viatores  are 
only  mentioned  with  such  magistrates  as  had  only 
potestas  and  not  imperium,  such  as  the  tribunes  of 
the  people,  the  censors,  and  the  tedues.'  How 
many  viatores  attended  each  of  these  magistrates  is 
not  known ;  one  of  them  is  said  to  have  had  the 
right,  at  the  command  of  his  magistrate,  to  bind  per- 
sons (ligare),  whence  he  was  called  lictor."    It  is 


1.  (Plant.,  Epkl->  '■•  li  °-  —  PI'"-.  Epkt,  t,;.,  I  J.  —  (So.,  O* 
Sonoct.,  18.)—  *.  (Cie.  ad  P.m.,  xii.,  3.  —  SueU,  Octet.,  36.- 
GeD.,  x«ti.,  t,  IS— Compare  Sigonine,  De  Antio,  Jar.  Pro*.,  ill, 
ll.-Cuaabon  id  Theopfcr.,  II.)— 3.  (Cie.,  De  Senecu,  16.)— 4 
(ri.,  15  ;  xiii..  II. — Compare  Plin,  H.  N.,  xriii.,  4.— Lir.,  viii 
18.)  —  S.  (Cell.,  xiii ,  It.— Lit.,  ii„  56  ;  in,  N  ;  mix.,  M  - 
Lrdtu.  De  Maiiat..  i..  44.1—6.  (Gell..  iii..  3.) 
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sot  improbable  that  the  ancient  writers  sometimes 
confounded  viatores  and  lictores." 

VICA'RII  SERVI.  (  Vid.  Sbrvui.  Robaw,  p. 
AS4.) 

•VICIA.    (Vid.  Awace.) 

VI'CTIMA.    (Vid.  Sacrificiom.) 

VICE'SIMA,  a  tax  of  five  per  cent.  Every  Ro- 
man, when  he  manumitted  a  slave,  had  to  pay  to 
the  state  a  tax  or  one  twentieth  of  his  value,  whence 
the  tax  was  called  vieerima  manumisrionii.  This 
tax  appears  to  have  been  levied  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  was  not  abolished  when  all  other  im- 
posts were  done  away  with  in  Rome  and  Italy.' 
Caracalla  raised  this  tax  to  a  decima,  that  is,  ten  per 
cent.,  but  Macrinus  again  reduced  it  to  the  old 
standard.'  The  persons  employed  in  collecting  it 
were  called  vicetimarii* 

A  tax  called  vieerima  hercditatium  et  legalontm 
was  introduced  by  Augustus  (lex  Julia  Vieerimaria) : 
it  consisted  of  five  per  cent.,  which  every  Roman  citi- 
zen had  to  pay  to  the  aerarium  militare,  upon  any  in- 
heritance or  legacy  left  to  him,  with  the  exception 
of  such  as  were  left  to  a  citizen  by  his  nearest  rel- 
atives, and  such  as  did  not  amount  to  above  a  cer- 
tain sum.*  Peregrini  and  Latini  who  had  become 
Roman  citizens  had,  in  a  legal  sense,  no  relatives, 
and  were  therefore  obliged  in  all  cases  to  pay  the 
vicesima  hereditatium."  As  only  citizens  had  to 
pay  this  tax,  Caracalla,  in  order  to  make  it  more 
productive,  granted  the  franchise  to  all  the  subjects 
of  the  Empire,  and  at  the  same  time  raised  it  to  ten 
per  cent,  {iscima),  but  Macrinus  again  reduced  it  to 
five,'  and  a:  last  it  was  abolished  entirely.  It  was 
levied  in  Italy  and  the  provinces  by  procuratores 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  who  are  mentioned 
in  many  inscriptions  as  proccratoreb  xx.  heredi- 

TATIUM,  Or   AD   VBCTIOAL   XX.  BBRED1T.      But    these 

officers  generally  sold  it  for  a  round  sum  to  the 
publicani,  which  the  latter  had  to  pay  in  to  the  pro- 
tects of  the  srarium  militare.* 

VICOMAGISTRI.    (Kid.  Vicos.) 

VICUS  is  the  name  of  the  subdivisions  into  which 
the  four  egions  occupied  by  the  four  city  tribes  of 
Servius  Tullius  were  divided,  while  the  country  re- 
gions, according  to  an  institution  ascribed  to  Numa, 
were  subdivided  into  pagi.*  This  division,  together 
with  that  of  the  four  regions  of  the  four  city  tribes, 
remained  down  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  made 
the  vici  subdivisions  of  the  fourteen  regions  into 
which  he  divided  the  city.1*  In  this  division  each 
vicus  consisted  of  one  main  street,  including  several 
smaller  by-streets ;  their  number  was  424,  and  each 
was  superintended  by  four  officers,  called  vicoma- 
giitri,  who  had  a  sort  of  local  police,  and  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  regulations  of  Augustus,  were  every 
year  chosen  by  lot  from  among  the  people  who  lived 
tn  the  vicus."  On  certain  days,  probably  at  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  Compitalia,  they  wore  the  protexta, 
and  each  of  them  was  accompanied  by  two  lictors." 
These  officers,  however,  were  not  a  new  institution 
of  Augustus,  for  they  bad  existed  during  the  time  of 
the  Republic,  and  had  had  the  same  functions  as  a  po- 
lice for  the  vici  of  the  Servian  division  of  the  city." 

VICTORIATUS.    (Vid.  Dewaribs.) 

YI'GILES.     (Vid.  Abut,  Rohan,  p.  106;  Pr.»- 

IICTDS  VlOILUM.) 

VIGI'LLiE.    (Vid.  Castea,  p.  882.) 

1.  (Sigoniua,  De  Ant.  Jar.  Civ.  Rom.,  ii.,  15.) — 2.  (Lit.,  tit, 
IC ;  nni.,  10.  —  Cio.  ad  Art.,  ii.,  18.)  —  3.  (Dion  Caaa.,  lxxrii., 
t;  lrxriii.,  IS.)—  4.  (Patron.,  Fragm.  Tragnr.,  85.— Orelli,  In- 
ecript.,  n.  3333,  *c.)  —  5.  (Dion  Can.,  It.,  35  ;  M.,  88.— Plin., 
Paneg.,  37,  Ac— Capital.,  M.  Antonin.,  11.)— 6.  (Plin.,  Paneg., 
1.  o.)— 7.  (Dion  Can.,  lnvii.,  9  ;  lxxtiii.,  It.)— 8.  (Plin.,  Epiat., 
Tii.,  14.— Pancg.,  37.)— 9.  (Dionra.,  ii.,  74.)— 10.  (Suet.,  OctaT., 
300-11.  (Suet.,  1.  c— Dion  Caw.,  v..  8.)  —  IS.  (Dion  Caas.,  1. 
e. — Aaoon.  ad  Cie.  in  Piaon.,  p.  7,  ed.  Orelli.) — 13.  (Lit.,  xxxiT., 
".— Feetue,  a.  t.  Magiitrare.  —  Compare  Sextus  Rufui,  Brer,  da 
R«g.  Uibit  Rom*,  and  P.  Vi.tor,  Da  Reg.  Urbii  Romia.) 
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VIGINTISEXVIRI  were  twenty-six  magisliitui 
minores,  among  whom  were  included  the  triumviri 
capitales,  the  triumviri  monetales,  the  quatuorviri 
viarum  curandarum  for  the  city,  the  two  curatorea 
viarum  for  the  roads  outside  the  city,  the  decemviri 
litibus  ( etlitihu )  judicandis,  and  the  four  prefects 
who  were  sent  into  Campania  for  the  purpose  of 
administering  justice  there.  Augustus  reduced  the 
number  of  officers  of  this  college  to  twenty  (vigintt- 
tin),  as  the  two  curatores  viarum  for  the  roads  out 
side  the  city  and  the  fonr  Campanian  prefects  were 
abolished.1  Down  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  the 
sons  of  senators  had  generally  sought  and  obtained 
a  place  in  the  college  of  the  vigintisexviri,  it  being 
the  first  step  towards  the  higher  offices  of  the  Re- 
public; but  in  A.D.  18  a  senatus  consultum  was 
passed,  ordaining  that  only  equites  should  be  eligi- 
ble to  the  college  of  the  vigintiviri.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  was,  that  the  vigintiviri  had  no  seats 
in  the  senate,  unless  they  had  held  some  other  ma- 
gistracy which  conferred  this  right  upon  them.* 
The  age  at  which  a  person  might  become  a  viginti- 
vir  appears  to  have  been  twenty.* 

An  account  of  the  magistrates  forming  this  col- 
lege has  been  given  in  separate  articles,  with  the 
exception  of  the  decemviri  litibut  judicemiie,  of  whom 
we  accordingly  subjoin  a  brief  account.  These  ma- 
gistrates, consisting,  as  the  name  imports,  of  ten 
men,  formed  a  court  of  justice,  which  took  cogni- 
zance of  civil  cases.  From  Pomponius*  it  would 
appear  that  they  were  not  instituted  till  the  year 
B.C.  892,  the  time  when  the  triumviri  capitales  were 
first  appointed.  Livy,*  however,  mentions  decem- 
virs as  a  plebeian  magistracy  very  soon  after  the 
legislation  of  the  Twelve  Tables ;  and  while  Nie- 
buhr*  refers  these  decemvirs  to  the  decemviral  ma- 
gistrates, who  had  shortly  before  been  abolished, 
and  thus  abides  by  the  account  of  Pomponius,  Gut- 
tling' believes  that  the  decemvirs  of  Livy  are  the 
decemviri  litibus  judicandis,  and  refers  their  insti- 
tution, together  with  that  of  the  centumviri,  to  Ser- 
vius Tullius.  (Vid.  Cektomviri.)  But  the  history 
as  well  as  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  this  court  du- 
ring the  time  of  the  Republic  are  involved  in  inex- 
tricable obscurity.  In  the  time  of  Cicero  it  still 
existed,  and  the  proceedings  in  it  took  place  in  the 
ancient  form  of  the  sacramentum.*  Augustus  trans- 
ferred to  these  decemvirs  the  presidency  in  the 
courts  of  the  centumviri.*  During  the  Empire  this 
court  had  jurisdiction  in  capital  matters,  which  is 
expressly  stated  in  regard  to  the  decemvirs.1* 

VIGINTIVIRI.    (Vid.  Vismtmbxtibi.) 

VILLA,  a  farm  or  country-house.  Tbe  Roman 
writers  mention  two  kinds  of  villa,  the  villa  ruetiea 
or  farmhouse,  and  the  villa  urbana  or  pttudo-urhana, 
a  residence  in  the  country  or  in  the  suburbs  of  a 
town.  When  both  of  these  were  attached  to  an 
estate,  they  were  generally  united  in  the  same  range 
of  buildings,  but  sometimes  they  were  placed  at  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  estate.  The  part  of  the  villa 
natiea  in  which  the  produce  of  tbe  farm  was  kept 
is  distinguished  by  Columella  by  a  separate  name, 
villa  fructuaria.  Varro"  derives  the  name  (wmvtkt 
("  quofruehu  eonvekebantur,  villa"). 

I.  The  villa  rtutiea  is  described  by  Varro,"  Vitru- 
vin8,"  and  Columella." 

The  villa,  which  must  be  of  a  size  corresponding 
to  that  of  the  farm,  is  best  placed  at  the  foot  of  a 
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wooded  mountain,  in  a  spot  supplied  with  running 
water,  and  not  exposed  to  severe  winds,  nor  to  the 
effluvia  of  marshes,  nor  (by  being  close  to  a  public 
road)  to  a  too  frequent  influx  of  visiters.  The  vil- 
la attached  to  a  large  farm  had  two  courts  (eohor- 
let,  chortet,  eortet1).  At  the  entrance  to  the  outer 
court  was  the  abode  of  the  vUlieut,  that  he  might 
observe  who  went  in  and  out,  and  over  the  door 
was  the  room  of  the  procurator.*  Near  this,  in  as 
warm  a  spot  as  possible,  was  the  kitchen,  which, 
besides  being  w!  for  the  preparation  of  food,  was 
the  place  whew  the  slaves  (familia)  assembled  after 
the  labours  o|  the  day,  and  where  they  performed 
certain  in-joor  work.  Vitruvius  places  near  the 
kitchen  th?  baths,  and  the  press  (toreular)  for  wine 
and  oil,  but  the  latter,  according  to  Columella, 
though  ii  requires  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  should 
not  be  Exposed  to  artificial  beat.  In  the  outer  court 
were  also  the  cellars  for  wine  and  oil  (eella  vtnaria 
et  olearia),  which  were  placed  on  the  level  ground, 
and  the  granaries,  which  were  in  the  upper  stories 
of  the  farm-buildings,  and  carefully  protected  from 
damp,  heat,  and  insects.  These  storerooms  form 
the  separate  villa  fructuaria  of  Columella  ;  Varro 
places  them  in  the  villa  nu /tea,  but  Vitruvius  rec- 
ommends that  all  produce  which  could  be  injured  by 
fire  should  be  stored  without  the  villa. 

In  both  courts  were  the  chambers  {cella)  of  the 
slaves,  fronting  the  south ;  but  the  ergattulum  for 
those  who  were  kept  in  chains  (vincti)  was  under 
ground,  being  lighted  by  several  high  and  narrow 
windows. 

The  inner  court  was  occupied  chiefly  by  the  horses, 
cattle,  and  other  livestock,  and  here  were  the  sta- 
bles and  stalls  (bubilia,  ejuilia,  ovilia). 

A  reservoir  of  water  was  made  in  the  middle  of 
each  court,  that  in  the  outer  court  for  soaking  pulse 
and  other  vegetable  produce,  and  that  in  the  inner, 
which  was  supplied  with  fresh  water  by  a  spring, 
for  the  use  of  the  cattle  end  poultry. 

2.  The  villa  urbana  or  pteudo-urbana  was  so  call- 
ed because  its  interior  arrangements  corresponded 
for  th°.  most  pan  to  those  of  a  town-house.  <  Vid. 
House.)  Vitruvius'  merely  states  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  'at-er  will  apply  to  the  former  also,  ex- 
cept that  is  the  town  the  atrium  is  placed  close  to 
the  don' ;  but  in  the  country  the  peristyle  comes 
first,  and  afterward  the  atrium,  surrounded  by  paved 
-nrticoes,  looking  upon  the  palestra  and  ambulatio. 

Our  chief  sources  of  information  on  this  subject 
are  two  letters  of  Pliny,  in  one  of  which*  b«  de- 
scribes his  Laurentine  villa,  in  the  other*  his  Tus- 
can, with  a  few  allusions  in  one  of  Cicero's  letters,* 
and,  as  a  most  important  illustration  of  these  de- 
scriptions, the  remains  of  a  suburban  villa  at  Pom- 
pen.' 

The  clearest  account  is  that  given  by  Pliny  in 
the  first  of  the  two  letters  mentioned  above,  from 
which,  therefore,  the  following  description  is  for  the 
most  part  taken. 

The  villa  was  approached  by  an  avenue  of  plane- 
trees  leading  to  a  portico,  in  front  of  which  was  a 
sysriu  divided  into  flower-beds  by  borders  of  box. 
This  xystus  formed  a  terrace,  from  which  a  grassy 
slope,  ornamented  with  box-trees  cut  into  the  figures 
of  animals,  and  forming  two  lines  opposite  to  one 
another,  descended  till  it  was  lost  in  the  plain,  which 
was  covered  with  acanthus.'  Next  to  the  portico 
was  an  atrium,  smaller  and  plainer  than  the  corre- 
sponding apartment  in  a  town-house.  In  this  re- 
spect Pliny's  description  is  at  variance  with  the  rule 
of  Vitruvius,  and  the  villa  at  Pompeii  also  has  no 
ntriuoi.    It  would  appear  from  Cicero'  that  both  ar- 
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rangements  were  common.  Next  to  the  atrium  ii 
Pliny's  Laurentine  villa  was  a  small  elliptic  peristyle 
(portion  in  O  liters  timililudinem  eircumaeta,  where, 
however,  the  readings  D  and  A  are  also  given  in- 
stead of  O).  The  intervals  between  the  column* 
of  this  peristyle  were  closed  with  talc  windows 
(tpeeularUnu :  vid.  House,  p.  621),  and  the  roof  pro- 
jected considerably,  so  that  it  formed  an  excellent 
retreat  in  unfavourable  weather.  The  open  space 
in  the  centre  of  this  peristyle  seems  often  to  have 
been  covered  with  moss  and  ornamented  with  a 
fountain.  Opposite  to  the  middle  of  this  peristyle 
was  a  pleasant  cavetdium,  and  beyond  it  an  elegant 
triclinium,  standing  out  from  tbe  other  buildings, 
with  windows  or  glazed  doors  in  the  front  and  sides, 
which  thus  commanded  a  view  of  the  grounds  and 
of  the  surrounding  country,  while  behind  there  was 
an  uninterrupted  view  through  the  eaveedium,  peri- 
style, atrium,  and  portico  into  the  xystus  and  the 
open  country  beyond. 

Such  was  the  principal  suite  of  apartments  in 
Pliny's  Laurentine  villa.  In  the  villa  at  Pompeii 
the  arrangement  is  somewhat  different.  The  en- 
trance is  in  the  street  of  the  tombs.  The  portico 
leads  through  a  small  vestibule  into  a  large  square 
peristyle  paved  with  opiu  tigninum,  and  having  an 
implu  vium  in  the  centre  of  its  uncovered  area.  Be- 
yond this  is  an  open  hall,  resembling  in  form  and 
position  tbe  tablinum  in  a  town-house.  Next  is  a 
long  gallery  extending  almost  across  the  whole 
width  of  the  house,  and  beyond  it  is  a  large  cyzi- 
cene  cecus,  corresponding  to  the  large  triclinium  in 
Pliny's  villa.  This  room  looks  out  upon  a  spacious 
court,  which  was,  no  doubt,  a  xystus  or  garden,  and 
which  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  colonnade 
supported  by  square  pillars,  the  top  of  which  forms 
a  terrace.  In  the  farthest  side  of  this  court  is  a 
gate  leading  out  to  the  open  country.  As  the 
ground  slopes  downward  considerably  from  tho 
front  to  the  back  of  the  villa,  the  terrace  just  spo- 
ken of  is  on  a  level  with  the  cyzicene  cecus,  the  win- 
dows of  which  opened  upon  it ;  and  beneath  the 
cecus  itself  is  a  range  of  apartments  on  the  level  of 
the  large  court,  which  were  probably  used  in  sum- 
mer on  account  of  their  coolness. 

Tbe  other  rooms  were  so  arranged  as  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  tbe  different  seasons  and  of  the  sui- 
rounding  scenery.  Of  these,  however,  there  is  only 
one  which  requires  particular  notice,  namely,  a 
state  bedchamber,  projecting  from  the  other  build 
ings  in  an  elliptic  or  semicircular  form,  so  as  to  ad 
mit  the  sun  during  its  whole  course.  This  apart- 
ment is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  is  also  found  in 
the  Pompeian  villa.  In  Pliny's  Laurentine  villa  its 
wall  was  fitted  up  as  a  library. 

The  villa  contained  a  set  of  baths,  the  general 
arrangement  of  which  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
public  baths.    ( Vid.  Baths.) 

Attached  to  it  were  a  garden,  ambulatio,  gettatio, 
kippodromut,  tpharitternim,  and,  in  short,  all  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  enjoying  different  kinds  of 
exercise.    (Kid.  Hobtds,  Gtmmasium.) 

(Becker's  Gall**,  i,  p.  258,  Schneider's  notes  on 
Columella  and  Varro,  and  Gierig's  on  Pliny,  contain 
many  useful  remarks.) 

VI'LLIA  ANNA'LIS  LEX.  ( Vid.  ^dilss,  p.  25.) 

VI'LLICUS,  a  slave  who  had  the  superintendence 
of  the  villa  ruttka,  and  of  all  the  business  of  the 
farm  except  the  cattle,  which  were  under  the  care 
of  the  maguter  peeori*.'  The  duties  of  the  villicus 
were  to  obey  his  master  implicitly,  and  to  govern 
the  other  slaves  with  moderation ;  never  to  leave 
the  viUa  except  to  go  to  market ;  to  have  no  inter- 
course with  soothsayers ;  to  take  care  of  the  cattle 
and  the  implements  of  husbandry ;  and  to  manage 
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•11  the  operations  of  the  farm.1  His  duties  are  de- 
scribed at  great  length  by  Columella,*  and  those  of 
bis  wife  (villica)  by  the  same  writer*  and  by  Cato.* 
The  word  was  also  used  to  describe  a  person  to 
whom  the  management  of  any  business  was  in- 
trusted. (See  the  passages  quoted  in  Forcellini's 
Lexicon.) 

VINA'LIA.  There  were  two  festivals  of  this 
name  celebrated  by  the  Romans :  the  Vinalia  wr- 
bona  or  priora,  and  the  Vinalia  initial  or  altera. 
The  vinalia  urbana  were  celebrated  on  the  33d  of 
April  (IX.  Calend.  Mai.).  This  festival  answered 
to  the  Greek  irtdoiyia,  as  on  this  occasion  the  wine- 
casks  which  had  been  filled  the  preceding  autumn 
were  opened  for  the  first  time,  and  the  wine  tasted.* 
But  before  men  actually  tasted  the  new  wine,  a  li- 
bation was  offered  to  Jupiter,'  which  was  called 
calpar.1 

The  rustic  vinalia,  which  fell  on  the  19th  of  Au- 
gust (XIV.  Calend.  Sept.),  and  was  celebrated  by 
the  inhabitants  of  all  Latium,  was  the  day  on  which 
the  vintage  was  opened.  On  this  occasion  the 
fiamen  dialis  offered  lambs  to  Jupiter,  and  while  the 
flesh  of  the  victims  lay  on  the  altar,  he  broke  with 
his  own  hands  a  bunch  of  grapes  from  a  vine,  and 
by  this  act  he,  as  it  were,  opened  the  vintage  (vut- 
demiam  auspicari*),  and  no  must  was  allowed  to  be 
conveyed  into  the  city  until  this  solemnity  was  per- 
formed.' This  day  was  sacred  to  Jupiter,  and 
Venus  too  appears  to  have  had  a  share  in  it."  An 
account  of  the  story  which  was  believed  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  celebration  of  this  festival  is  given 
by»Festusu  and  Ovid." 

VINDEMIA'LIS  FE'RIA.    ( Vid.  Fsrim,  p.  437.) 

VINDEX.   ( Vid.  Actio,  p.  18 ;  Mans*  Injsctio.) 

VLNDICA'TIO.  Actiones  in  rem  were  called 
vindicationes.  Actiones  in  personam  were  called 
condictiones."  Vindicationes,  therefore,  were  ac- 
tions about  property  and  about  jura  in  re."  The 
distinction  between  vindicationes  and  condictiones 
was  an  essential  distinction,  which  was  not  affected 
by  the  change  in  the  form  of  procedure  from  the 
legis  actiones  to  that  of  the  formula:.  The  legis  ac- 
tiones fell  into  disuse,"  except  in  the  case  of  dam- 
num infectum  and  a  judicium  oentumvirale,  and 
from  this  time  both  vindicationes  and  condictiones 
were  prosecuted  by  the  formulae,  which  is  described 
in  a  general  way  in  the  article  Actio.  The  peculiar 
process  of  the  vindicatio  which  belonged  to  the 
period  of  the  legis  actiones  remains  to  be  described. 

The  five  modes  of  proceeding  lege"  were  sacra- 
mento,  per  judicet  postulationem,  per  condictionem,  per 
mamu  injcctionem,  per  pignarit  capionem. 

A  man  might  proceed  tacramenlo  either  in  the 
case  of  an  actio  in  personam  or  an  actio  in  rem.  If 
it  was  an  actio  in  rem,  that  is,  a  vindicatio,  movable 
things  and  moving  things  (mobilia  el  mmetuia)  which 
could  be  brought  before  the  pnetor  (in  jut),  were 
claimed  before  the  praetor  (in  jure  tindieabantur) 
thus :  he  who  claimed  the  things  as  his  property 
(qui  vindicabat)  held  a  rod  in  his  hand,  and,  laying 
hold  of  the  thing,  it  might  be  a  slave  or  other  thing, 
he  said,  "  Hutu  ego  hominem  ex  jure  Quiritium  meum 
esse  aio  tecundum  causam  ticut  dud.  Ecee  tibi  vindie- 
tam  imposui ;"  and,  saying  this,  he  placed  the  rod  on 
the  thing.  The  other  claimant  (adversarius)  did 
and  said  the  same.  This  claiming  of  a  thing  as 
property  by  laying  the  hand  upon  it  was  in  jure 
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manum  conserere,  a  phrase  as  old  as  the  Twelve 
Tables.1  The  pnetor  then  said,  "Mittite  ambo  hotm- 
ntm,"  and  the  claimants  obeyed.  Then  he  who  had 
made  the  first  vindicatio  thus  addressed  his  op- 
ponent :  "  Pottulo  anne  dicat  qua  ex  causa  vindicate- 
rit."  The  opponent  replied :  "  Jut  peregi  ticut  tin 
dictam  impotui."  Then  he  who  had  made  the  first 
vindicatio  proceeded  to  that  part  of  the  procea 
called  the  sacramentum,  which  was  in  the  form  of 
a  wager  as  to  the  right :  he  said,  "  Quando  tu  injuri* 
vindicavisli  D  aerit  Sacramento  te  provoco."  The  op- 
ponent replied  by  giving  the  similiter :  "  Similiut 
ego  te."  The  rest  of  the  process  was  the  same  as 
in  the  case  of  an  actio  in  personam.  But  in  the 
case  of  a  vindicatio  the  pnetor  declared  the  viodi- 
cite  in  favour  of  one  of  the  parties,  that  is,  in  the 
mean  time  he  established  one  of  the  parties  as  pos- 
sessor, and  compelled  him  to  give  security  to  bis 
opponent  for  the  thing  in  dispute  and  the  mesne 
profits,  or,  as  it  was  technically  expressed,  "jubeiat 
pradet  adversaria  dare  litis  el  tindiciarum,"  The 
praetor  also  took  security  from  both  for  the  amount 
of  the  sacramentum ;  for  the  party  who  failed  paid 
the  amount  of  the  sacramentum  as  a  penalty  (pana 
nomine),  which  penalty  belonged  to  the  state  (in 
publicum  cedebat). 

The  poena  of  the  sacramentum  was  quingenaria, 
that  is,  quingenti  asses  in  cases  when  the  properly 
in  dispute  was  of  the  value  of  a  thousand  asses  and 
upward ;  and  in  cases  of  smaller  value  it  was  fifty 
asses.  This  was  a  provision  of  the  Twelve  Tables ; 
but  if  a  man's  freedom  (libertas)  was  in  issue,  the 
poena  was  only  filly  asses. 

If  the  property  claimed  was  a  piece  oi  land,  the 
claimants  appeared  in  jure,  and  challenged  each 
other  to  go  on  the  land  in  the  presence  of  witnesses 
(superstitcs'),  when  each  made  his  claim.  In  the 
time  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  says  Gellius,'  the  magis- 
trate who  presided  in  the  court  accompanied  the 
parties  to  the  land  in  order  to  perfect  the  process  in 
jure ;  but  this  mode  of  procedure,  which  might  pos- 
sibly do  in  very  early  times,  must  have  become  in- 
convenient. Accordingly,  it  became  the  practice 
for  one  of  the  claimants  to  go  through  the  form  of 
ejecting  the  other,  which  was  called  the  vis  civilis.' 
The  claimants  took  with  them  a  clod  of  earth  in 
jus  where  the  process  was  completed.  In  course 
of  time  it  became  the  practice  to  bring  into  court  a 
clod  of  earth  or  a  bit  of  a  column,  as  a  sign  of  the 
thing ;  and  even  in  the  case  of  movable  objects,  a 
part  was  often  brought  into  court  to  represent  the 
whole,  and  the  vindicatio  was  made  as  if  the  whole 
thing  was  there.  It  seems  that  the  process  might 
also  be  begun  by  the  parties  performing  the-  cere- 
mony of  the  deductio  on  the  ground  before  they 
came  in  jus,  where,  however,  they  performed  the 
fiction  of  going  to  the  premises  and  returning.  The 
change  in  the  form  of  procedure  led  to  the  phrase 
"  ex  jure  manum  conserere,"1  which  is  explained  thus : 
one  party  called  the  other  out  of  the  court  (ex  jure) 
"  ad  conserendam  manum  in  rem  de  qua  agtbatur." 

When  the  legis  actiones  fell  into  disuse,  the  pro- 
cess of  the  vindicatio  was  altered,  and  became  that 
of  the  sponsio.  The  term  sponsio  is  best  explained 
by  giving  the  substance  of  a  passage  in  Gaius.'  In 
the  case  of  an  actio  in  rem,  a  man  might  proceed 
either  per  formulam  petitoriam,  in  which  the  inten- 
tio  of  the  plaintiff  was  that  a  certain  thing  was  hn 
property,  or  he  might  proceed  per  sponsionem, 
which  did  not  contain  such  an  intentio.  The  de- 
fendant was  challenged  to  a  sponsio  in  such  toruw 
as  these  :  "  Si  homo  quo  de  agttur  ex  jure  Quiritium 
meus  ett  tetlerliot  XXV.  nummos  dare  tpondesl" 


1.  (GelL,  IX.,  10.)  — 8.  (Featua,  a.  t.— Cic,  Pro  Mama,  1*.' 
—3  (u.,  10.)— 4.  (Compare  Geliiua,  ix.,  10. — Cic,  Pro  Coein*. 
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Tbe  intentio  in  the  formula  was,  tlat  if  the  alare 
belonged  to  the  plaintiff,  the  sum  of  money  contained 
in  the  sponsio  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  plaintiff  (epon- 
tioni*  tvummam  acton  dari  debere).  The  sponsio  evi- 
dently took  its  name  from  the  verb  spondeo.  If 
the  plaintiff  proved  the  slave  to  be  his  property,  he 
v  is  entitled  to  a  judgment.  Yet  the  sum  of  money 
was  not  paid,  though  it  was  the  object  of  the  inten- 
"»'<3 ;  for,  says  Gaius,  "  it  is  not  poenalis,  but  prteju- 
dicialis,  and  the  sponsio  is  introduced  merely  as  a 
means  of  trying  the  right  to  the  property,  and  this 
explains  why  the  defendant  has  no  restipulatio." 
The  sponsio  was  said  to  be  "  pro  pradt  liti*  et  tindi- 
ciarum,"  because  it  took  the  place  of  the  pnedium, 
which,  when  the  legis  actiones  were  in  use,  was 
given  "pro  lite  et  mndiem,"  that  is,  ''pro  re  etfruc- 
Hbut"  by  the  possessor  to  the  plaintiff.   (  Vid.  Pkm- 

J7D1CIUK,  Pr.cs.) 

This  sponsio  prajudicialis  was  merely  a  technical 
mode  of  converting  an  actio  in  rem  into  an  actio  in 
personam,  and  we  must  suppose  that  there  was 
some  good  reason  for  the  practice.  It  might  be 
conjectured  that  it  was  introduced  in  order  to  ob- 
viate the  trouble  and  difficulties  attendant  on  the 
old  process  of  the  vindicatio. 

From  the  expression  of  Gaius,  it  appears  that 
there  was  also  a  sponsio  pcenalis,  that  is.  both  the 
defendant  made  a  sponsio  and  the  plaintiff  made  a 
restipulatio.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  "  carta  peainia 
credita,"  the  defendant's  sponsio  was  made  at  the 
risk  of  losing  the  sum  if  be  could  not  sustain  his 
denial  of  the  plaintiff's  claim,  and  the  plaintiff's 
restipulatio  was  made  at  the  like  risk  if  he  could 
not  support  his  claim.  The  poena  of  the  sponsio 
and  restipulatio  belonged  to  the  successful  party.1 
There  was  also  a  poenalis  sponsio  in  the  case  of  in- 
terdicts' and  pecunia  constituta.  In  the  case  of 
certa  pecunia  the  sponsio  was  to  the  amount  of  one 
third  of  the  sum  demanded,  which  was  called  legiti- 
ma  pars.'  In  the  case  of  constituta  pecunia  the 
sponsio  was  to  the  amount  of  one  half.*  These 
stipulationes  were  fixed  by  law;  in  other  cases 
they  were  fixed  by  the  Edict. 

These  sponsiones  were  introduced  probably  part- 
ly with  a  view  to  check  litigation,  and  partly  with 
•  view  to  give  compensation  to  the  party  who  ulti- 
mately obtained  a  verdict ;  for  otherwise  there  do 
not  appear  in  the  Roman  law  to  be  any  direct  pro- 
visions as  to  the  costs  of  suits.  Thus  Gaius*  enu- 
merates four  modes  in  which  the  actoris  calumnia 
is  checked :  the  calumnia:  judicium,  contrarium 
judicium,  jusjurandum,  and  the  restipulatio.  The 
restipulatio,  he  says,  "  is  allowed  in  certain  cases ; 
and,  as  in  the  contrarium  judicium,  the  plaintiff  has 
'«n  all  cases  judgment  against  him  if  he  cannot  sus- 
tain his  case,  and  it  matters  not  whether  or  not  he 
knows  that  his  claim  was  not  good,  so  in  all  cases 
the  plaintiff  (that  is,  if  he  cannot  sustain  his  case) 
is  condemned  in  the  penalty  of  the  restipulatio." 

As  to  tbe  form  of  the  sponsio,  tbe  passage  of  Ga- 
ins already  referred  to  is  an  example;  and  there  is 
another  in  tbe  oration  of  Cicero,  Pro  Publ.  Quintio.* 
The  use  of  the  word  si  or  ni  in  the  sponsio  would 
depend  on  the  fact  which  was  affirmed,  or,  rather, 
on  the  mode  of  affirmation  and  the  party  affirming. 
Cicero'  alludes  to  the  use  of  these  words  (me,  nive). 
Brisconius*  has  collected  instances  of  them. 

The  other  mode  of  procedure  in  the  case  of  vin- 
dicatio, that  was  in  use  after  the  legis  actiones  fell 
into  disuse,  was  per  formulam  petitoriam,  in  which 
the  plaintiff  (actor)  claimed  the  thing  as  bis  proper- 
ty (inttndit  rem  nam  use).  In  this  form  of  pro- 
ceeding there  was  the  stipulatio  called  judicatum 

I.  (Gain*,  jr.,  13.)— (.(Gaiu,  it.,  141,163,  Ac  )—  1  (Cic.Pu 
IUwe.Cotn.,4,3.)  —  4.  (Gains,  i».,  171.)— 5.  (it.,  174.)— «.  (8, 
S7  >— 7.  (Pro  Cacu.,  «*.)— 8.  (D«  Formolit,  ate.,  ».,  7,  p.  348.) 
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solvi,  by  which  the  defendant  engaged  to  obey  me 
decree  of  the  judex.1  This  formula  was  adapted 
also  to  the  cases  of  praetorian  ownership  and  the  ac- 
tio publiciana.*  In  cases  which  were  brought  before 
the  centumviri,  it  was  the  practice,  at  least  in  the 
imperial  period,  to  come  first  before  tbe  pnetor  ur 
banus  or  peregrinus,  in  order  that  the  matter  might 
be  put  in  the  old  form  of  the  sacramentum.' 

An  hercditas  was  sued  for  like  any  other  thing, 
either  by  the  sacramentum,  so  long  as  it  was  in  use, 
or  the  sponsio,  or  the  petitoria  formula.4 

VINDI'CLiE.    (Vid,  Vindicatio.) 

VINDICTA.    (Vid.  Manuhissio,  Vindicatio.; 

VINDICTA.  A  class  of  actions  in  the  Roman 
law  have  reference  to  vindicta  as  their  object,  which 
is  thus  expressed :  ad  vltiomm  pertinet,  in  sola  vin- 
dicta comtitutum  e$l,  vindtctam  continet.*  Some  of 
these  actions  bad  for  their  object  simply  compensa- 
tion, as  the  actio  doli.  Others  had  for  their  object 
to  give  the  complainant  something  more  (poena) 
than  tbe  amount  of  iiis  injury,  as  in  the  furti  actio, 
and  sometimes  in  addition  to  this  compensation 
also,  as  in  the  vi  bonorura  raptorum  actio.  A  third 
class  4(  actions  bad  for  its  immediate  object  money 
or  property,  but  this  was  not  tbe  ultimate  object,  as 
in  the  cases  already  mentioned,  but  merely  a  means : 
the  real  object  was  vindicta.  This  vindicta  consists 
in  the  re-establishment  of  a  right  which  has  been 
violated  in  the  person  of  the  complainant,  in  which 
case  tbe  individual  discharges  the  office  which  the 
state  discharges  generally  in  matters  of  crime. 
Those  actions  of  which  vindicta  is  tbe  object  are 
distinguished  from  other  actions  by  forming  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rules  as  to  the  legal  capacity  of 
those  who  may  institute  them,  such  as  a  nliusfaroil- 
ias,  and  one  who  has  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio. 

The  following  are  actions  of  this  kind :  1.  Actio 
injitriarum.  When  a  filiusfamil  ias  was  injured,  a 
wrong  was  done  both  to  him  and  to  his  father.  The 
injury  done  to  the  son  is  the  only  one  that  belongs 
to  tbe  head  of  vindicta.  The  father  generally 
brought  the  action,  for  he  could  acquire  through  his 
son  all  rights  of  action.  But  the  son  could  bring  an 
action  in  his  own  name,  with  the  permission  of  the 
praetor,  if  the  father  was  absent,  or  was  in  any  way 
prevented  from  bringing  the  action,  and  in  some 
cases  if  the  father  refused  to  bring  the  action.  The 
pecuniary  damages  which  were  the  immediate  ob 
ject  of  the  action  belonged  to  the  father,  so  that  the 
son  appeared  in  the  double  capacity  of  suing  in  his 
own  name  in  respect  of  the  vindicta,  and  as  the 
representative  of  his  father  in  respect  of  the  dama- 
ges. If  the  son  was  emancipated,  the  right  of  ac- 
tion passed  to  him,  and  was  not  destroyed  by  the 
capitis  diminutio. 

3.  Actio  tepukhri  vitdaH,  which  could  be  brought 
by  the  children  of  the  deceased,  even  if  they  re- 
fused the  bereditas,  or  by  the  heredes.  The  object 
was  vindicta,  which  was  effected  by  giving  the 
plaintiff  damages  to  th «  amount  of  tbe  wrong  (ptan- 
ti  ob  earn  rem  aauum  ridebUttr,  occ.*).  Tbe  action 
was  consequently  in  bonum  et  aequum  concepts,  and 
the  right  was  not  affected  by  a  capitis  diminutio. 
If  those  who  had  a  right  to  bring  the  action  neg- 
lected to  do  so,  any  person  might  bring  the  action ; 
but  in  that  case  they  were  limited  to  100  aurei  by 
the  Edict. 

8.  Actio  de  efuti*.  When  a  free  person  was 
injured  by  anything  being  poured  or  thrown  from  a 
house,  be  bad  an  actio  in  bonum  et  aequum  concep- 
ts, the  ultimate  object  of  which  was  vindicta. 

4.  An  action  for  mischief  done  to  a  man  by  any 


1.  (Gum,  i».,  »l>— S.  (Glial,  W.,  34,  36.1— 1.  (dins,  l».,»l, 
05.— Gall.,  «..  10.)— 4.  (Walttr,  Onch.  d«  Rom.  Recbu.)— i 
(Dig .  47,  tit.  18,  ».  «,  10  :  ».  tit.  4,  •.  SO,  ♦  9  )-«.  (Dig.  47,  lit 
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dangerous  animal  belonging  to  another,  when  it 
happened  through  the  want  of  proper  caution  on 
the  part  of  the  owner.1 

6.  Interdiction  quod  vi  ant  clam.  This  is  a  plaint 
which  could  be  instituted  by  a  filiusfamilias  in  his 
own  name,  because  the  object  was  vindicta.  The 
ground  of  this  capacity  of  a  filiusfamilias  was  an  in- 
jury done  to  him  personally  by  a  person  who  acted 
in  opposition  to  his  remonstrance.  If,  for  instance, 
the  son  inhabited  a  house  belonging  to  his  father  or 
one  hired  from  a  stranger,  and  was  disturbed  in 
his  enjoyment  by  some  act  of  his  neighbour,  the 
filiusfamilias  might  have  an  action  for  the  amount 
of  the  damage,  bat  the  pecuniary  satisfaction  would 
belong  to  the  father,  as  in  the  case  of  the  actio  in- 
juriarum.  But  the  action  was  not  in  bonum  et 
aequum  concepts,  since  it  had  a  definite  object, 
which  was  either  the  restoration  of  things  to  their 
former  condition,  which  might  be  immediately  for 
the  benefit  of  the  filiusfamilias,  or  to  ascertain  the 
value  of  the  wrong  done  (y nod  interest). 

6.  The  action  against  a  libertos  in  respect  of  an 
in  jus  vocatio.  (rid.  Patboitcs.)  If  the  libertus 
had  proceeded  against  the  son  of  his  patron,  and  the 
father  was  absent,  the  son  could  institute  the  suit 
himself,  as  in  the  case  of  the  actio  injuriarum. 

7.  Querela  inofficiosi.    (Vid.  Testament.) 

8.  Actiones  populares,  which  are  actions  in  which 
the  plaintiff  claims  a  sum  of  money,  but  not  as  a 
private  individual :  he  comes  forward  as  a  kind  of 
representative  of  the  state.  If  the  act  complained 
of  be  such  as  affects  the  interests  of  individuals  as 
such,  they  can  bring  an  action  in  preference  to  any 
other  person,  and  the  action  is  not  purely  popular : 
to  this  class  belong  snch  actions  as  the  actio  sepul- 
cri  violati.  But  if  there  are  no  persons  who  are  in- 
dividually interested  in  the  matter  complained  of,  or 
none  such  bring  an  action,  any  person  (unut  ex  pop- 
ulo)  may  bring  the  action,  as  the  procurator  of  the 
state,  and  be  is  not  bound  to  give  the  security 
which  an  ordinary  procurator  must  give.  A  filius- 
familias can  bring  such  action.  By  virtue  of  the 
litis  contestatio,  the  action  becomes  the  same  as  if 
it  were  founded  on  an  obligatio,  and  this  right  of 
action,  as  well  as  the  money  which  may  arise  from 
it,  is  acquired  by  the  filiusfamilias  for  bis  father. 
These  actiones  being  for  fixed  sums  of  money,  are 
not  in  bonum  et  equum  concepts;. 

With  the  populares  actiones  may  be  classed,  as 
belonging  to  the  same  kind,  the  interdicts  publica  or 
popularia,  and  that  novi  operis  nuntiatio  which  is 
for  the  protection  of  publicum  jus ;  with  this  dis- 
tinction, that  the  proceedings  have  not  for  their  ob- 
ject the  recovery  of  a  sum  of  money.  But  in  the 
general  capacity  of  all  persons  to  bring  such  actions, 
independent  of  the  usual  rules  as  to  legal  capacity, 
all  these  modes  of  proceeding  agree.* 

VI'NEA,  in  its  literal  signification,  is  a  bower 
formed  of  the  branches  of  vines,  and,  from  the  pro- 
tection which  such  a  leaty  roof  affords,  the  name 
was  applied  by  the  Romans  to  a  roof  under  which 
the  besiegers  of  a  town  protected  themselves  against 
darts,  stones,  fire,  and  the  like,  which  were  thrown 
by  the  besieged  upon  the  assailants.  The  descrip- 
tion which  Vegetius*  gives  of  such  a  machine  per- 
fectly agrees  with  what  we  know  of  it  from  the  in- 
cidental mention  by  other  writers.  The  whole  ma- 
chine formed  a  roof,  resting  upon  posts  eight  feet  in 
height.  The  roof  itself  was  generally  sixteen  feet 
long  and  seven  broad.  The  wooden  frame  was  in 
most  cases  light,  so  that  it  could  be  carried  by  the 
soldiers ;  sometimes,  however,  when  the  purpose 
which  it  was  to  serve  required  great  strength,  it 
was  heavy,  and  then  the  whole  fabric  probably  was 

).  (Diit.  SI,  tit.  I.  «  40-4S.J-S.  (SerifnT,  Sretem  del  heat. 
»««  Rechte.  ii.,  181.) — S.  (De  Re  Mil.,  it.  15.) 
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moved  by  wheels  attached  to  the  posts.  The  rout 
was  formed  of  planks  and  wickerwork,  and  the  up. 
permost  layer  or  layers  consisted  of  raw  hides  oi 
wet  cloth,  as  a  protection  against  fire,  by  which  the 
besieged  frequently  destroyed  the  vines;.1  The 
sides  of  a  vines  were  likewise  protected  by  wicker- 
work.  Such  machines  were  constructed  in  a  safe 
place  at  some  distance  from  the  besieged  town,  and 
then  carried  or  wheeled  (agere)  close  to  its  walla. 
Here  several  of  them  were  frequently  joined  to- 
gether, so  that  a  great  number  of  soldiers  might  be 
employed  under  them.  When  vines;  had  taken 
their  place  close  to  the  walls,  the  soldiers  began 
their  operations,  either  by  undermining  the  walls, 
and  thus  opening  a  breach,  or  by  employing  the  bat- 
tering-ram (aria*).  In  the  time  of  Vegetius,  the 
soldiers  used  to  call  these  machines  eautia.' 

VINUM  (oivof).  The  general  term  for  the  fer- 
mented juice  of  the  grape. 

The  native  country  of  the  vine  was  long  a  vex- 
ata  quaestio  among  botanists,  but,  although  many 
points  still  remain  open  for  debate,  it  seems  now  to 
be  generally  acknowledged  that  it  is  indigenous 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  vast  tract  which 
stretches  southward  from  the  woody  mountains  of 
Mazanderan  on  the  Caspian  to  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  Indian  Sea,  and  eastward 
through  Khorasan  and  Cabul  to  the  base  of  the 
Himalaya — the  region  to  which  history  and  philolo 
gy  alike  point  as  the  cradle  of  the  human  race. 
Hence,  when  we  consider  the  extreme  facility  of 
the  process  in  its  most  simple  form,  we  need  little 
wonder  that  the  art  of  making  wine  should  bare 
been  discovered  at  a  very  remote  epoch. 

In  the  earliest  of  profane  writers,  the  cultivation 
of  the  grape  is  represented  as  familiar  to  the  Heroic 
Greeks,  some  of  his  most  beautiful  and  vivid  pic- 
tures of  rural  life  being  closely  connected  with  tbe 
toils  of  the  vineyard.  It  is  worth  remarking,  that 
the  only  wine  upon  whose  excellence  Homer  dilates 
in  a  tone  approaching  to  hyperbole  :s  represented  as 
having  been  produced  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  tbe 
region  from  which  poetry  and  civilization  spread 
into  Hellas,  and  the  scene  of  several  of  the  more 
remarkable  exploits  of  Bacchus.  Hence  we  might 
infer  that  the  Pelasgians  introduced  the  culture  of 
the  vine  when  they  wandered  westward  across  the 
Hellespont,  and  that,  in  like  manner,  it  was  con- 
veyed to  the  valley  of  tbe  Po,  when,  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  they  made  their  way  round  the  head 
of  the  Adriatic.  It  seems  certain,  from  various  le- 
gends, that  wine  was  both  rare  and  costly  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  Italian  and  Roman  history.  Thus  a 
tradition  preserved  by  Varro*  told  that,  when  Me- 
zentius  agreed  to  aid  the  Rutulians,  he  stipulated 
that  the  produce  of  the  Latian  vineyards  should  be 
his  recompense.  Romulus  is  said  to  have  used 
milk  only  in  his  offerings  to  the  gods  :•  Noma,  te 
check  extravagance,  prohibited  the  sprinkling  oi 
wine  upon  the  funeral  pyre,  and,  to  stimulate  the 
energies  of  the  rustic  population,  he  ordained  that 
it  should  be  held  impious  to  offer  a  libation  to  the 
gods  of  wine  which  had  flowed  from  an  unpnioed 
stock.  So  scarce  was  it  at  a  much  later  period, 
that  Fapirius  the  dictator,  when  about  to  join  bat- 
tle with  tbe  Samnitea,  vowed  to  Jupiter  a  small 
cupful  (vini  pocillum)  if  he  should  gain  the  victory. 
That  wine  was  racked  off  into  amphora;,  and  stored 
up  in  regular  cellars  as  early  as  the  era  of  the 
Gracchi,  Pliny  considers  proved  by  the  existence  in 
his  own  day  of  the  Vinum  Optrauuram,  described 
hereafter.  But  even  then  no  specific  appellation 
was  given  to  the  produce  of  different  localities,  and 
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the  jai  was  marked  with  the  name  of  the  consul 
■lone.  For  many  years  after  this,  foreign  wines 
were  considered  far  superior  to  native  growths ;  and 
so  precious  were  the  Greek  vintages  esteemed  in 
the  times  of  Marius  and  Sails,  that  a  single  draught 
only  was  offered  to  the  guests  at  a  banquet,  'fiie 
rapidity  with  which  luxury  spread  in  this  matter  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  saying  of  M.  Varro,  that  Lu- 
cullus,  when  a  boy,  never  saw  an  entertainment  in 
his  father's  house,  however  splendid,  at  which  Greek 
wine  was  banded  round  more  than  once,  but  when, 
tn  manhood,  he  returned  from  his  Asiatic  conquests, 
he  bestowed  on  the  people  a  largess  of  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  cadi.  Four  different  kinds  of 
wine  are  said  to  have  been  presented  for  the  first 
time  at  the  feast  given  by  Julius  Caesar  in  his  third 
consulship  (B.C.  46),  these  being  Falernian,  Chian, 
Lesbian,  and  Mamertine,  and  not  until  after  this 
date  were  the  merits  of  the  numerous  varieties,  for- 
eign and  domestic,  accurately  known  and  fully  ap- 
preciated. But  during  the  reign  of  Augustus  and 
bis  immediate  successors  the  study  of  wines  be- 
came a  passion,  and  the  most  scrupulous  care  was 
bestowid  upon  every  process  connected  with  their 
production  and  preservation.'  Pliny  calculates  that 
the  number  of  wines  in  the  whole  world  deserving 
to  be  accounted  of  high  quality  (nobilia)  amounted 
to  eighty,  of  which  his  own  country  could  claim 
two  thirds ;'  and  in  another  passage'  he  asserts 
that  195  distinct  kinds  might  be  reckoned  up,  and 
that,  if  all  the  varieties  of  these  were  to  be  inclu- 
ded in  the  computation,  the  sum  would  be  almost 
doubled. 

The  process  followed  in  wine-making  was  essen- 
tially the  same  among  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Ro- 
mans. After  the  grapes  had  been  gathered,  they 
were  first  trodden  with  the  feet,  and  afterward  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  the  press.  This  part  of  the 
process  of  wine-making  is  described  in  the  article 

TotCULUM. 

The  sweet,  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape  was 
termed  yXtinot  by  the  Greeks  and  muttum  by  the 
Romans,  the  latter  word  being  properly  an  adjec- 
tive signifying  new  or  fresh.  Of  this  there  were 
several  kinds,  distinguished  according  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  each  was  originally  obtained  and  sub- 
sequently treated.  That  which  flowed  from  the 
clusters,  in  consequence  merely  of  their  pressure 
upon  each  other  before  any  force  was  applied,  was 
known  as  wpoxvpa?  or protropum,'  and  was  reserved 
for  manufacturing  a  particular  species  of  rich  wine 
described  by  Pliny,'  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Mytilene  gave  the  name  of  npotipouac  or  Kp&rpomt.* 
That  which  was  obtained  next,  before  the  grapes 
had  been  fully  trodden,  was  the  muttum  lixivium,  and 
was  considered  best  for  keeping.'  After  the  grapes 
had  been  fully  trodden  and  pressed,  the  mass  was 
taken  out,  the  edges  of  the  husks  cut,  and  the  whole 
again  subjected  to  the  press ;  the  result  was  the 
muttum  torlivum  or  circumtititum,"  which  was  set 
apart  and  used  for  inferior  purposes. 

A  portion  of  the  must  was  used  at  once,  being 
drunk  fresh  after  it  had  been  clarified  with  vinegar." 
When  it  was  desired  to  preserve  a  quantity  in  the 
sweet  state,  an  amphora  was  taken  and  coated  with 
pitch  within  and  without ;  it  was  filled  with  muttum 
lixivium,  and  corked  so  as  to  be  perfectly  air-tight. 
It  was  then  immersed  in  a  tank  of  cold,  fresh  wa- 
ter, or  buried  in  wet  sand,  and  allowed  to  remain 
for  six  weeks  or  two  months.  The  contents,  after 
this  process,  were  found  to  remain  unchanged  for  a 


I.  (Plia,  H.  N.,  iIt,  19.)— t.  (lb.,  xir,  11)— J.  (lb.,  lit., 
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year,  and  i  ence  the  name  ail  yAtiitoe,  i.  «.,  ttutpa 
muttum,1  A  considerable  quantity  of  must  from 
the  best  and  oldest  vines  was  inspissated  by  boil- 
ing, being  then  distinguished  by  the  Greeks  under 
the  general  names  of  bfaua  or  yXvfic,*  while  the 
Latin  writers  have  various  terms,  according  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  evaporation  was  carried.  Thus, 
when  the  must  was  reduced  to  two  thirds  of  its  ori- 
ginal volume,  it  became  carenum  (Pallad.  Octobt., 
tit.  xviii.) ;  when  one  half  had  evaporated,  defrutum* 
when  two  thirds,  tapa  (known  also  by  the  Greek 
names  tiraum  and  keptema*) ;  but  these  words  are 
frequently  interchanged.'  Similar  preparations  are 
at  the  present  time  called  in  Italy  mutto  cotto  and 
tapa,  and  in  France  take.  The  process  was  carried 
on  in  large  caldrons  of  lead  (rata  defrutaria),  iron 
or  bronze  being  supposed  to  communicate  a  disa- 
greeable flavour,  over  a  slow  fire  of  chips,  on  a 
night  when  there  was  no  moon,*  the  scum  being 
carefully  removed  with  leaves,'  and  the  liquid  con- 
stantly stirred  to  prevent  it  from  burning.*  These 
grape-jellies,  for  they  were  nothing  else,  were  used 
extensively  for  giving  body  to  poor  wines  and  ma- 
king them  keep,  and  entered  as  ingredients  into 
many  drinks,  such  as  the  burranica  polio,  so  called 
from  its  red  colour,  which  was  formed  by  mixing 
tapa  with  milk,'  and  others  described  hereafter. 

The  whole  of  the  mustum  not  employed  for  some 
of  the  above  purposes  was  conveyed  from  the  loan 
to  the  cella  vinarta  (olvoOqim,  irtBcuv"),  an  apartment 
on  the  ground  floor  or  a  little  below  the  surface, 
placed  in  such  a  situation  as  to  secure  a  moderate 
and  equable  temperature,  and  at  a  distance  from 
dunghills  or  any  objects  emitting  a  strong  odour." 
Here  were  the  dolia  (triOot),  otherwise  called  terite 
or  cupa,  long,  bell-mouthed  vessels  of  earthenware 
(hooped  tubs  of  wood  being  employed  in  cold  cli- 
mates only"),  very  carefully  formed  of  the  best  clay 
and  lined  with  a  coating  of  pitch  (inoauSivTa,  pt- 
eata),  the  operation  (■ziooootc,  pieatio)  being  usually 
performed  while  they  were  hot  from  the  furnace. 
They  were  usually  sunk  (depretta,  defotta,  demerta) 
one  half  or  two  thirds  in  the  ground ;  to  the  former 
depth  if  the  wine  to  be  contained  was  likely  to 
prove  strong,  to  the  latter  if  weak  -,  and  attention 
was  paid  that  they  should  repose  upon  a  dry  bed. 
They  were,  moreover,  sprinkled  with  sea-water,  fu- 
migated with  aromatic  plants,  and  rubbed  with  then; 
ashes,  all  rank  smelling  substances,  such  as  rotten 
leather,  garlic  cheese,  and  the  like,  being  removed, 
lest  they  should  impart  a  taint  to  the  wine."  In 
these  dolia  the  process  of  fermentation  took  place. 
They  were  not  filled  quite  full,  in  order  that  the 
scum  only  might  boil  over,  and  this  was  also  cleared 
off  at  regular  intervals  by  skimming,  and  carried  to 
a  distance.  The  fermentation  usually  lasted  for 
about  nine  days,  and  as  soon  as  it  had  subsided, 
and  the  muttum  had  become  vtnum,  the  dolia  were 
closely  covered,  the  upper  portion  of  their  interioi 
surface  as  well  as  the  lids  (opereula  doUorum)  hav- 
ing been  previously  well  rubbed  over  with  a  com- 
pound of  defrutum,  saffron,  old  pitch,  mastic,  and 
fir-cones."  The  opercula  were  taken  off  about  once 
every  thirty-six  days,  and  oftener  in  hot  weather, 
in  order  to  cool  and  give  air  to  the  contents,  to  add 
any  preparation  that  might  be  required  to  preserve 
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them  soond,  and  to  remove  any  imparities  that 
might  be  thrown  up.  Particular  attention  was  paid 
to  the  peculiar  light  scum,  the  ivOoc  olvov  (fiot  vini), 
which  frequently  appeared  on  the  surface  after  a 
rortaui  time,  since  it  was  supposed  to  afford  indi- 
cations by  its  colour  and  consistence  of  the  quality 
of  the  wine.  If  red  (nopfvpiiav),  broad,  and  soft,  it 
was  a  sign  that  the  wine  was  sound ;  if  glutinous, 
it  was  a  bad  symptom ;  if  black  or  yellow,  it  deno- 
ted want  of  body ;  if  white,  it  was  a  proof  that  the 
wine  would  keep  well  (jubviuov).  Each  time  that 
the  opercula  were  replaced,  they  were  well  rubbed 
with  fir-cones.1    ( Vid.  Thtiioi.) 

The  commoner  sorts  of  wine  were  drunk  direct 
from  the  dolium,  and  hence  draught  wine  was  call- 
ed vinum  doHare  or  vinum  de  cupa,*  but  the  finer 
kinds,  such  as  were  yielded  by  choice  localities,  and 
possessed  sufficient  body  to  bear  keeping,  were 
drawn  off  (diffundere,  (urayyi£ttv)  into  amphora  or 
lagena,  many  fanciful  precautions  being  observed 
in  transferring  them  from  the  larger  to  the  smaller 
vessel.1  These  amphora  were  made  of  earthen- 
ware, and  in  later  times  occasionally  of  glass ;  they 
were  stopped  tight  by  a  plug  of  wood  or  cork  (cor- 
tex, tuber),  which  was  rendered  impervious  to  air 
by  being  smeared  over  with  pitch,  clay,  or  gypsum. 
Un  the  outside  the  title  of  the  wine  was  painted, 
the  date  of  the  vintage  being  marked  by  the  names 
of  the  consuls  then  in  office,  or  when  the  jars  were 
of  glass,  little  tickets  (pittaeia,  tettera)  were  sus- 
pended from  them  indicating  these  particulars.* 
The  amphora:  were  then  stored  up  in  repositories 
(apolhtcaf  horrea,*  tabulata'),  completely  distinct 
from  the  ctila  vinaria,  and  usually  placed  in  the  up- 
per story  of  the  house  (whence  dttcende,  tula,'  de- 
ripere  horreo'),  for  a  reason  explained  afterward. 

It  is  manifest  that  wines  prepared  and  bottled, 
if  we  may  use  the  phrase,  in  the  manner  described 
above,  must  have  contained  a  great  quantity  of  dregs 
and  sediment,  and  it  became  absolutely  necessary 
to  separate  these  before  it  was  drunk.  This  was 
sometimes  effected  by  fining  with  yolks  of  eggs, 
those  of  pigeons  being  considered  most  appropriate 
by  the  fastidious,"  or  with  the  whites  whipped  up 
with  salt,"  but  more  commonly  by  simply  straining 
through  small  cup-like  utensils  of  silver  or  bronze, 
perforated  with  numerous  small  holes,  and  distin- 
guished by  the  various  names  vXurrnp,  Tpiyouroc,  tfi- 
uoc,  colum  vtnarium.1*  ( Vtd.  Comjm.)  Occasionally 
a  piece  of  liuen  cloth  (oukkoc,  taecut)  was  placed  over 
the  rptiyoorof  or  colum,1'  and  the  wine  (oamuac,  tmc- 
calut)  filtered  through. '*  The  use  of  the  taecut  was 
considered  objectionable  for  all  delicate  wines, 
since  it  was  believed  to  injure,"  if  not  entirely  to 
destroy  their  flavour,  and  in  every  instance  to  di- 
minish the  strength  of  the  liquor.  For  this  reason 
it  was  employed  by  the  dissipated,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  able  to  swallow  a  greater  quantity  with- 
out becoming  intoxicated."  The  double  purpose 
of  cooling  and  weakening  was  effectually  accom- 
plished by  placing  ice  or  snow  in  the  filter,  which 
under  such  circumstances  became  a  colum  nivari- 
um"  or  taecut  nitariut.1* 

The  wine  procured  from  the  mutlum  tortivum, 
which  was  always  kept  by  itself,  must  have  been 
thin  and  poor  enough,  but  a  still  inferior  beverage 
was  made  by  pouring  water  upon  the  husks  and 
stalks  after  they  had  been  fully  pressed,  allowing 

1.  (Ooopon.,  rii.,  IS.— Colum.,  xii.,  38.)—*.  (Dig.  18,  tit.  6,  a. 
I,  44.— Vm.  »p.  Nun.,  o.  2,  n.  IIS.)— 3.  (Geopon.,  rii.,  5,  6.— 
Compare  Pliiu,  xir.,  87.)— 4.  (Patron.,  U.y-t.  (Colum.,  i.,  6.— 
Pun.,  Ep.,  ii.,  17.)— «.  (Senec.,  Ep.,  1 15.)— 7.  (Colum.,  xii,  41.) 
-8.  (Hor,  Cans.,  iii.,  21, 7.)-».  (Hor.,  Cerm,  iii.,  SB,  7.)— 10. 
IHor.,  Sat,  ii.,  4,  SI.)  — 11.  (Geopon.,  rii., ».)  —  12,  (Geopon., 
fii.,37.)— If  (Pollux,  ri,  10;  I..7S.)  — i4.  (Martial,  nii.,45.) 
—IS.  (Hor..Sat,ii,4,Sl.)— IS.  (Plin., xir., 22.— Compare  xxiii, 
J.  *•  i  »•«•.  4, J»—  Cic ad  Pun.,  ii.,8.)— 17.  (Martial,  jut.,  103.) 
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them  to  soak,  pressing  again,  and  fermenting  the 
liquor  thus  obtained.  This,  which  was  given  to 
the  labourers  in  winter  instead  of  wine,  was  the 
dd/tva  or  ievriptot  of  the  Greeks,  the  lora  or  mnum 
operarium  of  the  Romans,  and,  according  to  Varro,1 
was,  along  with  sapa,  defrutum,  and  passum,  thf 
drink  of  elderly  women.*  The  Greeks  added  the 
water  in  the  proportion  of  one  third  of  the  must  pre- 
viously drawn  off,  and  then  boiled  down  the  mix- 
ture until  one  third  had  evaporated ;  the  Italians 
added  the  water  in  the  proportion  of  one  tenth  of 
the  must,  and  threw  in  the  skimmings  of  the  de- 
frutum and  the  dregs  of  the  lacus.  Another  drink 
of  the  same  character  was  thefacatum  from  wine- 
lees,  and  we  hear  also  of  ntnim  praliganeum  given 
to  the  vintagers,  which  appears  to  have  been  man- 
ufactured from  inferior  and  half-ripe  fruit  gathered 
before  the  regular  period.'  We  find  an  analogy  to 
the  above  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  cider, 
the  best  being  obtained  from  the  first  squeezing  of 
the  apples,  and  the  worst  from  the  pulp  and  skins 
macerated  in  water. 

In  all  the  best  wines  hitherto  described,  the 
grapes  are  supposed  to  have  been  gathered  as  soon 
as  they  were  fully  ripe,  and  fermentation  to  have 
run  its  full  course.  But  a  great  variety  of  sweet 
wines  were  manufactured  by  checking  the  ferment- 
ation, or  by  partially  drying  the  grapes,  or  by  con- 
verting them  completely  into  raisins.  The  y\i*oc 
oivof  of  the  Geoponic  writers*  belongs  to  the  first 
class.  Must  obtained  in  the  ordinary  manner  was 
thrown  into  the  dolia,  which  remained  open  for  three 
days  only,  and  were  then  partially  covered  for  two 
more;  a  small  aperture  was  left  until  the  seventh 
day,  when  they  were  luted  up.  If  the  wine  was 
wished  to  be  still  sweeter,  the  dolia  were  left  open 
for  five  days,  and  then  at  once  closed.  The  free  ad- 
mission of  air  being  necessary  for  brisk  fermenta- 
tion, and  this  usually  continuing  for  nine  days,  it  is 
evident  that  it  would  proceed  weakly  and  imperfect- 
ly under  the  above  circumstances.  For  the  vinum 
duke  of  Columella,*  the  grapes  were  to  be  dried  in 
the  sun  for  three  days  after  they  were  gathered, 
and  trodden  on  the  fourth  during  the  full  fervour  of 
the  midday  heat  The  muttum  lixivium  alone  was 
to  be  used,  and  after  the  fermentation  was  finished, 
an  ounce  of  well-kneaded  iris-root  was  added  to 
each  50  sextarii ;  the  wine  was  racked  off  from  the 
lees,  and  was  found  to  be  sweet,  sound,  and  whole- 
some.' For  the  vinum  diachylum,  more  luscious 
still,  the  grapes  were  exposed  to  the  sun  for  seven 
days  upon  hurdles.' 

Lastly,  pattum  or  raitin-unne  was  made  from 
grapes  dried  in  the  sun  until  they  had  lost  half  then- 
weight  ;  or  they  were  plunged  into  boiling  oil,  which 
produced  a  similar  effect ;  or  the  bunches,  after  they 
were  ripe,  were  allowed  to  hang  for  some  weeks 
upon  the  vine,  the  stalks  being  twisted,  or  an  incis- 
ion made  into  the  pith  of  the  bearing  shoot,  so  as 
to  put  a  stop  to  vegetation.  The  stalks  and  stones 
were  removed,  the  raisins  were  steeped  in  must  or 
good  wine,  and  then  trodden  or  subjected  to  the 
gentle  action  of  the  press.  The  quantity  of  juice 
which  flowed  forth  was  measured,  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  water  added  to  the  pulpy  residuum, 
which  was  again  pressed,  and  the  product  employed 
for  an  inferior  pattum  called  tecundarium,  an  ex- 
pression exactly  analogous  to  the  Sevripioc  mention- 
ed above.  The  passum  of  Crete  was  most  prized,' 
and  next  in  rank  were  those  of  Cilicia,  Africa,  Italy, 
and  the  neighbouring  provinces.  The  kinds  known 
as  Ptythium  and  Melamptytkium  possessed  the  pe- 
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euliar  flavour  of  the  grape,  and  not  thai  of  wine ;  the 
Scybttlitu  from  Galatia  and  the  Halunttum  from 
Sicily,  in  like  manner,  tasted  like  must.  The  grapes 
most  suitable  for  passum  were  those  which  ripened 
early,  especially  the  varieties  Api&na  (called  by  the 
Greeks  Sticha),  Scirpufa,  and  Ptithia.1 

The  Greeks  recognised  three  colours  in  wines : 
red  (juhit),  white,  i.  «.,  pale  straw-colour  (XtvKOf), 
and  brown  or  amber-coloured  («#of).*  Pliny  dis- 
tinguishes four :  albut,  answering  to  Xtvuoc,  fulvut 
to  xtfyis,  while  fuXas  is  subdivided  into  sanguineus 
and  niger,  the  former  being  doubtless  applied  to 
bright,  glowing  wines,  like  Tent  and  Burgundy, 
while  the  niger  or  iter*  would  resemble  Port.  In 
the  ordinary  Greek  authors  the  epithet  IpuOpot  is  as 
common  as  fUMc ,  and  will  represent  the  sanguineus. 

We  have  seen  that  wine  intended  for  keeping 
was  racked  off  from  the  dolia  into  ampboie.  When 
it  was  necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  to  transport 
it  from  one  place  to  another,  or  when  carried  by 
travellers  on  a  journey,  it  was  contained  in  bags 
made  of  goatskin  (ioKoi,  utres),  well  pitched  over,  so 
as  to  make  the  seams  perfectly  tight.  The  cat  be- 
low, from  a  bronze  found  at  Herculaneum.*  exhibits 
a  Silenus  astride  upon  one  of  them.    When  the 


quantity  was  large,  a  number  of  hides  were  sewed 
together,  and  the  leathern  tun  thus  constructed  car- 
ried from  place  to  place  in  a  cart,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration  on  page  64.* 

As  the  process  of  wine-making  among  the  an- 
cients was  based  upon  no  fixed  principles,  and  for 
the  moat  part  conducted  in  a  most  unscientific  man- 
ner, it  was  found  necessary,  except  in  the  case  of 
die  finest  varieties,  to  have  recourse  to  various  de- 
vices for  preventing  or  correcting  acidity,  heighten- 
ing the  flavour,  and  increasing  the  durability  of  the 
second  growths.  This  subject  was  reduced  to  a 
regular  system  by  the  Greeks :  Pliny  mentions  four 
authors  who  had  written  formal  treatises,  and  the 
authors  of  the  Geoponic  collection,  together  with 
Cato,  Varro,  and  Columella,  supply  a  multitude  of 
precepts  upon  the  same  topic.  The  object  in  view 
was  accomplished  sometimes  by  merely  mixing  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  wine  together,  but  more  frequently 
by  throwing  into  the  dolia  or  amphora:  various  con- 
diments or  seasonings  (iprwrnc,  mcdtctmina,  eondi- 
tmrte).    When  two  wines  were  mixed  together,  those 


1.  (Geopoo.,  Tii.,  18— Colnm.,  iii.,  *».— Pirn.,  II.  N.,  xr».,  11. 
— Virj..  Gaorr.,  ii.,  «.)  —  t.  ( Athen.,  i.,  p.  Jt,  c.)  —  ».  (Plaot., 
HeaBCh.,  t.,  A,  17.1—4.  (Mm.  Bottom.,  toI.  iii.,  tar.  SB.)  — S. 
iCoawai*  Loeima,  Lax.,  ft 


were  selected  which  possessed  opposite  good  qua* 
ties  and  defect*.  * 

The  principal  substances  employed  as  eonititma 
were,  1.  sea- water;  3.  turpentine,  either  pure  or  in 
the  form  of  pitch  (fix),  tar  (pn  liquida),  or  resin  (re- 
tina) ;  8.  lime,  in  the  form  of  gypsum,  burned  marble, 
or  calcined  shells ;  4.  inspissated  must ;  6.  aromatic 
herbs,  spices,  and  gums;  and  these  were  used 
either  singly,  or  cooked  up  into  a  great  variety  ol 
complicated  confections. 

We  have  already  seen  that  it  was  customary  to 
line  the  interior  of  both  the  dolia  and  the  amphora; 
with  a  coating  of  pitch ;  but,  besides  this,  it  was 
common  to  add  this  substance,  or  resin  in  powder, 
to  the  must  during  the  fermentation,  from  a  convic- 
tion that  it  not  only  rendered  the  wine  more  full 
bodied,  but  also  communicated  an  agreeable  bouquet 
together  with  a  certain  degree  of  raciness  or  pi- 
quancy.' Wine  of  this  sort,  however,  when  new 
(nowitium  retinatum),  was  accounted  unwholesome, 
and  apt  to  induce  headache  and  giddiness.  From 
this  circumstance  it  was  denominated  crapula,  and 
was  itself  found  to  be  serviceable  in  checking  tbr 
fermentation  of  the  must  when  too  violent. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  when  the  vinous  fer 
mentation  is  not  well  regulated,  it  is  apt  to  be  re 
newed,  in  which  case  a  fresh  chemical  change  takes 
place,  and  the  wine  is  converted  into  vinegar  (Ifoe, 
actum),  and  this  acid,  again,  if  exposed  to  the  air, 
loses  its  properties,  and  becomes  perfectly  insipid, 
in  which  form  it  was  called  tappa  by  the  Romans, 
who  used  the  word  figuratively  for  a  worthless 
blockhead. 

Now  the  great  majority  of  inferior  wines,  being 
tbin  and  watery,  and  containing  little  alcohol,  are 
constantly  Jiable  to  undergo  these  changes,  and 
hence  the  disposition  to  acescence  was  closely 
watohed,  and  combated  as  far  as  possible.  With 
this  view  those  substances  were  thrown  into  the 
dolia  which  it  was  known  would  neutralize  any 
acid  which  might  be  formed,  such  as  vegetable  ash- 
es which  contain  an  alkali,  gypsum,  and  pure  lime, 
besides  which  we  find  a  long  list  of  articles,  which 
most  be  regarded  as  preventives  rather  than  cor- 
rectives, such  as  the  various  preparations  of  turpen- 
tine already  noticed,  almonds,  raisins  steeped  in 
must,  parched  salt,  goats'-milk,  cedar-cones,  gall- 
nuts,  biasing  pine-torches,  or  red-hot  irons  quenched 
in  the  liquid,  and  a  multitude  of  others.*  But,  in 
addition  to  these,  which  are  all  harmless,  we  find 
some  traces  of  the  use  of  the  highly-poisonous  salts 
of  lead  for  the  same  purpose,*  a  practice  which 
produced  the  most  fatal  consequences  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  was  prohibited  by  a  serien  of  the  most 
stringent  enactments.* 

Defrutmm  also  was  employed  to  a  great  extent ; 
but,  being  itself  liable  to  tum  sour,  it  was  not  used 
until  its  soundness  had  been  tested  by  keeping  it  fot 
a  year.  It  was  then  introduced,  either  in  its  simple 
state,  in  the  proportion  of  a  sextarius  to  the  ampho- 
ra, that  is,  of  1  to  48,  or  it  was  combined  with  a 
great  variety  of  aromatics,  according  to  a  prescrip- 
tion furnished  by  Columella.*  In  this  receipt,  and 
others  of  the  same  kind,  the  various  herbs  were  in- 
tended to  give  additional  efficacy  to  the  nourishing 
powers  of  the  defrutnm,  and  great  pains  were  taken 
to  prevent  them  from  affecting  the  taste  of  the  wine. 
But  from  a  very  early  period  it  was  customary  to 
flavour  wine  highly  by  a  large  admixture  of  per- 
fumes,  plants,  and  spices.  We  find  a  spiced  drink 
(if  ipufturuv  *araoKtmi(6(uvo{)  noticed  under  the 
name  of  rpiuua  by  Albeneus  and  the  writers  of  the 


1.  (Athen.,  i.,  p.  It,  ft.)—*.  (Pba-,  II.  N.,  lir.,  *3.— Plutatth. 
Symp,  r.,  *.)—».  (Gaopon.,  ni..  It,  IS,  16,  Ac.)— 4.  (Gaopoo- 
Til.,  19.)— ft.  (Vid.  Backnaaa'a  Ha  lory  of  IoT«»tion»,  toI  t,  p. 
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n«w  comeay,'  and  for  the  whole  class  Pliny  has  the 
general  term  aromatilc*.* 

There  was  another  and  very  numerous  family  of 
wines,  entitled  olvot  iyuatoi,  into  which  drugs  were 
introduced  to  produce  medicinal  effect*.  Such  were 
vinum  marrubti  (horehound)  for  coughs ;  the  tciltiUt 
(squill- wine),  to  assist  digestion,  promote  expectora- 
tion, and  act  as  a  gentle  tonic ;  abnnthilet  (wine  of 
wormwood),  corresponding  to  the  modern  vermuth  ; 
and,  above  all,  the  myrtitts  (myrtleberry-wine), 
which  possessed  innumerable  virtues.' 

Pliny,  under  the  head  of  vinafictitia,  includes  not 
only  the  olvot  iyuivoi,  but  a  vast  number  of  oth- 
ers, bearing  a  strong  analogy  to  our  British  home- 
made wines,  such  as  cowslip,  ginger,  elderberry, 
and  the  like ;  and  as  we  manufacture  Champagne  out 
of  gooseberries,  so  the  Italians  had  their  imitations 
of  the  cosily  vintages  of  the  most  favoured  Asiatic 
isles.  These  etna  fictitia  were,  as  may  be  imagined, 
almost  countless,  every  variety  of  fruit,  flower, 
vegetable,  shrub,  and  perfume  being  put  in  requisi- 
tion :  figs,  cornels,  medlars,  roses,  asparagus,  pars- 
ley, radishes,  laurels,  junipers,  cassia,  cinnamon, 
saffron,  nard,  malobalhmm,  afford  but  a  small  sam- 
ple. It  must  be  remarked  that  there  was  one  ma- 
terial difference  between  the  method  followed  by  the 
Greeks  and  that  adopted  by  the  Romans  in  cooking 
these  potions.  The  former  included  the  drug,  or 
whatever  it  might  be,  in  a  bag,  which  was  suspend- 
ed in  a  jar  of  wine,  and  allowed  to  remain  as  long 
as  was  thought  necessary;  the  latter  mixed  the 
flavouring  ingredient  with  the  sweet  must,  and  fer- 
mented them  together,  thus  obtaining  a  much  more 
powerful  extract ;  and  this  is  the  plan  pursued  for 
British  wines,  except  that  we  are  obliged  to  sub- 
stitute sugar  and  water  for  grape-juice.1  . 

But  not  only  were  spices,  fragrant  roots,  leaves, 
and  gums  steeped  in  wine  or  incorporated  during 
fermentation,  but  even  the  precious  perfumed  es- 
sential oils  (unguenta)  were  mixed  with  it  before  it 
was  drunk.  The  Greeks  were  exceedingly  partial 
to  this  kind  of  drink.*  We  also  learn  from  ./Elian* 
that  it  was  named  utyifWrnf,  which  seems  to  be  the 
same  with  the  /ivfipivrK  of  Poseidippus,1  the  uvl>pivti 
of  Hesychius,  the  fwpit/JK  of  Pollux,*  and  the  mur- 
rhina  of  Plautus.*  The  Romans  were  not  slow  to 
follow  the  example  set  them,  valuing  bitterness  so 
highly,  says  Pliny,1*  that  they  were  resolved  to  enjoy 
costly  perfumes  with  two  senses,  and  hence  the  ex- 
pressions "foliata  tilit"  in  Martial,"  and  "  ptrfuta 
mero  tpumani  unguenta  Falerno"  in  Juvenal." 

In  a  more  primitive  age  we  detect  the  same  fond- 
ness for  the  admixture  of  something  extraneous. 
Hecamede,  when  preparing  a  draught  for  Nestor, 
fills  his  cup  with  Pramnian  wine,  over  which  she 
grates  goat-milk  cheese,  and  sprinkles  the  whole 
with  flour,"  the  latter  being  a  common  addition  at  a 
much  later  epoch.14  So,  also,  the  draught  adminis- 
tered by  Circe  consisted  of  wine,  cheese,  and  hon- 
ey ;  and,  according  to  Theophrastus,"  the  wine 
drunk  in  the  prytaneum  of  the  Thasians  was  ren- 
dered delicious  by  their  throwing  into  the  jar  which 
contained  it  a  cake  of  wheaten  flour  kneaded  up 
with  honey." 

This  leads  us  on  to  notice  the  most  generally 
popular  of  all  these  compound  beverages,  the  olvoueb 
of  the  Greeks,  the  multum  of  the  Romans.  This 
was  of  two  kinds ;  in  the  one  honey  was  mixed 


1.  (Atben,  i.,  p.  31,  c— Pollux,  Onom,  ri.,  18.)— 1  (xiT,  IS, 
«  8.)— 9.  (Colametl.,  S3,  ».— Geopon,  nil.,  1,  Ac)— 4.  (Geo- 
pon, Tiii,  Si,  S3,  34.— Plin,  H.  N.,  xit,  19.— Colam,  11.  oc.— 
Sato,  R.  R.,  114, 115.)— S.  iJElian,  V.  H.,  xii.,  31.)-*.  (1.  c>— 
7.  (Athen,  l.,  p.  n,  0.1—8.  (vi.,  «.)—».  (Peendol,  ii,  4.  SO.— 
Compare  "  nardlbi  aniphoram :"  MUm  Olor.,  ill.,  S,  11.— Font ua, 
».  v.  "  Murrata  potio"  and  "  Martina.")— 10.  (H.  N.,  xiii.,  6.)— 
1 1  (xit,  110.)— 19.  (ri.,  303.)— 13.  (II.,  xi.,  638.1—14.  (Athsn., 
I.,  p.  43*,)—  IS  (Atlun.,  i.,  p.  33,  «.)  — 18.  (Compare  Plat., 
Svrop,  (.,  1,  4.) 
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with  wine,  in  the  other  with  must.  The  furmet 
was  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the  legendary 
hero  Aristaeus,  the  first  cultivator  of  bees,1  and  was 
considered  most  perfect  and  palatable  when  made 
of  some  old,  rough  (autterum)  wine,  such  as  Massic 
or  Falernian  (although  Horace  objects  to  the  latter 
for  this  purpose'),  and  new  Attic  honey.'  The 
proportions,  as  stated  in  the  Geoponic  collection 
were  four,  by  measure,  of  wine  to  one  of  honey, 
and  various  spices  and  perfumes,  such  as  myrrh, 
cassia,  costum,  malobathrum,  nard,  and  pepper, 
might  be  added.  The  second  kind,  the  atumulum 
of  Isidorus,*  according  to  the  Greek  authorities,' 
was  made  of  must  evaporated  to  one  half  of  its 
original  bulk,  Attic  honey  being  added  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  to  ten.  This,  therefore,  was  merely 
a  very  rich  fruit  sirup  in  no  way  allied  to  wine. 
The  virtues  of  multum  are  detailed  by  Pliny ;'  it 
was  considered  the  most  appropriate  draught  upon 
an  empty  stomach,  and  was  therefore  swallowed 
immediately  before  the  regular  business  of  a  repast 
began,'  and  hence  the  whet  (guttatia)  coming  before 
the  cup  of  mulsum  was  called  the  promultis.'  We 
infer  from  Plautus'  that  multum  was  given  at  a  tri- 
umph by  the  imperator  to  his  soldiers. 

Multum  (sc.  vinum)  or  olvouch.  is  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  multa  (sc.  aqua).  The  latter,  or  meed, 
being  made  of  honey  and  water  mixed  and  ferment- 
ed, is  the  ue/UKparov  or  iipoueZi  of  the  Greeks,"  al 
though  Pollux  confounds"  utMtcpaTov  with  olvoutXt. 
Again,  iipo/t^Xov"  or  hydromdum1'  was  cider ;  ifi- 
utXi1*  was  a  compound  of  vinegar,  honey,  salt,  and 
pure  water,  boiled  together  and  kept  for  a  long 
time ;  jx>Abut)u  was  a  mere  confection  of  expressed 
juice  of  rose-leaves  and  honey." 

The  ancients  considered  old  wine  not  only  more 
grateful  to  the  palate,  but  also  more  wholesome  aid 
invigorating ;"  and,  curiously  enough,  Pliny  seems 
to  suppose  that  it  grew  more  strong  and  fiery  by 
age,  inconsequence  of  the  dissipation  of  the  watery 
particles."  Generally  speaking,  the  Greek  wines  do 
not  seem  to  have  required  a  long  time  to  ripen. 
Nestor,  in  the  Odyssee,  indeed,  drinks  wine  ten 
years  old,"  and  wine  kept  for  sixteen  years  is  inci- 
dentally mentioned  by  Athenams;1'  but  the  con- 
noisseurs under  the  Empire  pronounced  that  all 
transmarine  wines  arrived  at  a  moderate  degree  of 
maturity  {ad  vetutiatem  medium)  in  six  or  seven.** 
Many  of  the  Italian  varieties,  however,  as  we  shall 
see  below,  required  to  be  kept  for  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years  before  they  were  drinkable  (which  is  now 
considered  ample  for  our  strongest  Ports),  and  even 
the  humble  growths  of  Sabinum  were  stored  up  for 
from  four  to  fifteen.*1  Hence  it  became  a  matter  of 
importance  to  hasten,  if  possible,  the  natural  pro- 
cess. This  was  attempted  in  various  ways,  some- 
times by  elaborate  condiments,**  sometimes  by  sink- 
ing vessels  containing  the  must  in  the  sea,  by 
which  an  artificial  mellowness  was  induced  (pracat 
vetuttat),  and  the  wine,  in  consequence,  termed 
thalattittt** ;  but  more  usually  by  the  application 
of  heat.*4  Thus  it  was  customary  to  expose  the 
amphorae  for  some  years  to  the  full  fervour  of  the 
sun's  rays,  or  to  construct  the  apothec*  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  exposed  to  the  hot  air  and  smoke 


1.  (Plin..  H.  N.,  xir ,  4.)— 1  (Sat,  ii.,  4,  tt.)— ».  (Mart.,  ir. 
13.— Id.,  xiii.,  108  — Dioacor.,  r.,  18.— Macros,  Sat.,  vii,  13.)- 
4.  (Orig.,  xx,  3, » 11-)— 3.  (Goopoo,  Tiii.,  S6.)— «.  (H.  N,  xxiL, 
4. — Compare  Geopon.,  1.  c) — 7.  (Hor.,  Sat,  ii.,  4,  33. — Senec, 
Ep,  1*1)— 8.  (Cic,  Ep.  Fan.,  fx,  18  and  SO.)— 9.  (Bacch,  ir  , 
0, 149. — Compare  Lit,  xxxriii,  64.)— 10.  (Geopon,  Tiii,  SB.— 
Dioacor.,  t,  V.— Iatdor,  Orig,  xx,  3,  6  10.— Plin,  H.  N  ,  xiT, 
SO.)— 11.  (Ti,  3  )— 11  (Geopon,  Tiii,  37.)— 13.  (Iaidor,  Ong, 
xx,  3,  t  11.1—14.  (Plin,  H.  N,  xir.,  *0.)-I5.  (Geopon..  nil, 
SO.)— 18.  (Allien,  i,  p.  36,  s. ;  ii,  p.  S6,c-)— 17.  (H.  N,Tii,3J 
—18.  (iii,  301.1—19.  (xiii,  p.  384,  ».)— SO.  (Plin,  xiT,  10.)- 
Sl.  (Hor,  Cann,  i.,9,  7.—  Athen..  i,  p.  376.1—  S3.  (Geoctak 
Tii,  *t.|— S3.  (Plin..  II.  N,  xit..  10.)— M.  (Plat.,  Srmp .  »,  3. 
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•1  the  bath  furnaces,1  and  hence  the  name  fumaria 
applied  to  such  apartments,  and  the  phrases  fumo- 
*9*,}umum  bibert,  fuligine  tetUe  in  reference  to  the 
wines.'  If  the  operation  was  not  conducted  with 
care,  and  the  amphora  not  stoppered  down  perfect- 
ly tight,  a  disagreeable  effect  would  be  produced  on 
the  contents ;  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  such  care- 
lessness that  Martial  pours  forth  his  maledictions 
on  the  fumaria  of  Marseilles.' 

The  year  B.C.  131  is  said  to  bare  been  •  season 
singularly  favourable  to  all  the  productions  of  the 
earth ;  from  the  great  heat  of  the  autumn,  the  wine 
was  of  an  unprecedented  quality,  and  remained 
long  celebrated  as  the  vtnaon  Opimitumm,  from  L. 
Opiciius,  the  consul  of  that  year,  who  slew  Caius 
Gracchus.  A  great  quantity  had  been  treasured  up, 
and  sedulously  preserved,  so  that  samples  were  still 
in  existence  in  the  days  of  the  elder  Pliny,  nearly 
two  hundred  years  afterward.  It  was  reduced,  he 
says,  to  the  consistence  of  rough  honey,  and,  like 
other  very  old  wines,  so  strong,  and  harsh,  and  bit- 
ter as  to  be  undrinkable  until  largely  diluted  with 
water.  Such  wines,  however,  he  adds,  were  use- 
ful for  flavouring  others  when  mixed  in  small  quan- 
tities. 

Our  most  diiuct  information  with  regard  to  the 
price  of  common  wine  in  Italy  is  derived  from  Col- 
umella,4 who  reckons  that  the  lowest  market  price 
of  the  most  ordinary  quality  was  300  sesterces  for 
40  ante,  that  is,  15  sesterces  for  the  amphora,  or 
6d.  a  gallon  nearly.  At  a  much  earlier  date,  the 
triumph  of  L.  Metellus  during  the  first  Punic  war 
(B.C.  250),  wine  was  sold  at  the  rate  of  8  asses  the 
amphora  ;*  and  in  the  year  B.C.  89,  the  censors  P.  Li- 
cinius  Crassus  and  L.  Julius  Caesar  issued  a  proc- 
lamation that  no  one  should  sell  Greek  and  Amine- 
an  wine  at  so  high  a  rate  as  8  asses  the  amphora  ; 
but  this  was  probably  intended  as  a  prohibition  to 
their  being  sold  at  all,  in  order  to  check  the  taste 
then  beginning  to  display  itself  for  foreign  luxuries, 
for  we  find  that  at  the  same  time  they  positively 
forbade  the  use  of  exotic  unguents.* 

The  price  of  native  wine  at  Athens  was  four 
drachmas  for  the  metretes,  that  is,  about  4yd.  the 
gallon,  when  necessaries  were  dear,  and  Bockh  con- 
siders that  we  may  assume  one  half  of  this  sum  as 
the  average  of  cheaper  times.  In  fact,  we  find,  in 
an  agreement  in  Demosthenes,'  300  casks  (xtptuua) 
of  Mendaean  wine,  which  we  know  was  used  at  the 
most  sumptuous  Macedonian  entertainments,"  val- 
ued at  600  drachmas,  which  gives  two  drachmas  for 
the  metretes,  or  little  more  than  2d.  a  gallon ;  but 
still  more  astonishing  is  the  marvellous  cheapness 
of  Lusitanian  wine,  of  which  more  than  ten  gal- 
lons were  sold  for  34.  On  the  other  hand,  high  pri- 
ces were  given  freely  for  the  varieties  held  in  es- 
teem, since  as  early  as  the  time  of  Socrates  a  me- 
tretes of  Chian  sold  for  amina.' 

With  respect  to  the  way  in  which  wine  was 
drank,  and  the  customs  observed  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  at  their  drinking  entertainments,  the  read- 
er is  referred  to  the  article  Stiiposiuii. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  name  the  most  es- 
teemed wines,  and  to  point  out  their  localities ;  but 
our  limits  will  allow  us  to  enumerate  none  but  the 
most  celebrated.  As  far  as  those  of  Greece  are 
concerned,  our  information  is  scanty,  since  in  the 
older  writers  we  find  but  a  small  number  defined  by 
specific  appellations,  the  general  term  dvoc  usually 
standing  alone  without  any  distinguishing  epithet. 
The  wine  of  most  early  celebrity  was  that  which 
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the  minister  of  Apollo,  Maron,  who  dwelt  upon  the 
skirts  of  Thracian  Israarus,  gave  to  Ulysses.  It 
was  red  (ipv0p6»)  and  honey-sweet  (jicXtijiea},  so 
precious  that  it  was  unknown  to  all  in  the  mansion 
save  the  wife  of  the  priest  and  one  trusty  house 
keeper;  so  strong  that  a  single  cup  was  mingled 
with  twenty  of  water ;  so  fragrant  that  even  when 
thus  diluted  it  diffused  a  divine  and  most  tempting 
perfume.1  Pliny'  asserts  that  wine  endowed  with 
similar  noble  properties  was  produced  in  the  same 
region  in  his  own  day.  Homer  mentions  also,  more 
than  once,'  Pramnian  trine  {olvoc  Tlpapvciof),  an  ep- 
ithet which  is  variously  interpreted  by  certain  dif- 
ferent writers.*  In  after  times  a  wine  bearing  the 
same  name  was  produced  in  the  island  of  Icaria, 
around  the  hill  village  of  Latorea  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ephesus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Symrna  near  the 
shrine  of  Cybele,  and  in  Lesbos.*  The  Pramnian 
of  Icaria  is  characterized  by  Eparchides  as  dry 
(<j/cAj?pof),  harsh  (av<mip6{),  astringent,  and  remark- 
ably strong ;  qualities  which,  according  to  Aristoph- 
anes, rendered  it  particularly  unpalatable  to  the 
Athenians.* 

But  the  wines  of  greatest  renown  during  the  brill- 
iant period  of  Grecian  history  and  after  the  Roman 
conquest  were  grown  in  the  islands  of  Tbasos, 
Lesbos,  Chios,  and  Cos,  and  in  a  few  favoured  spots 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  Asia,1  such  as  the  slopes 
of  Mount  Tmolus,  the  ridge  which  separates  the 
valley  of  the  Hermits  from  that  of  the  Cayster,* 
Monnt  Messogis,  which  divides  the  tributaries  of 
the  Cayster  from  those  of  the  Meander,'  the  volcanic 
region  of  the  Catacecaumene,"  which  still  retains  its 
fame,"  the  environs  of  Ephesus,"  of  Cnidus,"  of  Mi- 
letus,1* and  of  Clazomente."  Among  these  the  first 
place  seems  to  have  been  by  general  consent  conce- 
ded to  the  Chian,  of  which  the  most  delicious  varie- 
ties were  brought  from  the  heights  of  Ariusium,  in 
the  central  parts,"  and  from  the  promontory  of  Pha- 
na»,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island."  The 
Tkasian  and  Lesbian  occupied  the  second  place, 
and  the  Coan  disputed  the  palm  with  them."  In 
Lesbos  the  most  highly  prized  vineyards  were 
around  Mytilene"  and  Methymna."  Pliny,"  who 
gives  the  preference  over  all  others  to  the  Clazome- 
nian,  says  that  the  Lesbian  had  naturally  a  taste  of 
salt  water,  while  the  epithet  "  innocens,"  applied  by 
Horace,  seems  to  point  out  that  it  was  light  and 
wholesome. 

It  may  here  be  observed  that  there  is  no  founda- 
tion whatever  for  the  remark  that  the  finest  Greek 
wines,  especially  the  products  of  the  islands  in  the 
JEgean  and  Ionian  seas,  belonged,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  luscious  sweet  class.  The  very  reverse 
is  proved  by  the  epithets  aicnjpof,  ax^iipdf,  Xtirrot, 
and  the  like,  applied  to  a  great  number,  while  yXv 
sit  and  yXuKafuv  are  designations  comparatively 
rare,  except  in  the  vague  language  of  poetry.  "  Vi 
nmmomne  inlet  minus  odoratum,"  says  Pliny  ;**  and 
the  ancients  appear  to  have  been  fully  sensible  that 
sweet  wines  could  not  be  swallowed  eithor  with 
pleasure  or  safety  except  in  small  quantities.  The 
mistake  has  arisen  from  not  perceiving  that  the  ex- 
pressions oZvoj  yXvinif  and  olvoc  ii«i  are  by  no 
means  necessarily  synonymous.  The  former  signi- 
fies wine  forittith/  ncttt,  the  latter  wine  agreeable 
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to  the  caste  from  the  absence  of  acidity,  in  most 
eases  indicating  nothing  more  than  sound  vine. 

It  is  well  known  that  all  the  most  noble  Italian 
wines,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  were  derived 
from  Latium  and  Campania,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
grew  within  &  short  distance  of  the  sea.  "  The 
whole  of  these  places,"  says  Strabo,1  when  descri- 
bing this  coast,  "  yield  excellent  wine ;  among  the 
most  celebrated  are  the  Cscuban,  the  Fundanian, 
the  Setinian,  and  so,  also,  are  the  Falernian,  the  Al- 
ban,  and  the  Statinian."  But  the  classification 
adopted  by  Pliny*  will  prove  our  best  guide,  and 
this  we  shall  follow  to  a  certain  extent. 

In  the  first  rank,  then,  we  must  place  the  Setinum, 
which  fairly  deserves  the  title  of  imperial,  since  it 
was  the  chosen  beverage  of  Augustus  and  most  of 
his  courtiers.  It  grew  upon  the  hills  of  Setia,  above 
Forum  Appii,  looking  down  upon  the  Pomptine 
marshes  (Pendula  Pomplinos  qua  special  Setia  Cam- 
pos'). Before  the  age  of  Augustus,  the  Cacubum 
was  the  most  prised  of  all.  It  grew  in  the  poplar 
swamps  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Amyclte,  close  to 
Fundi.*  In  the  time  of  Pliny  its  reputation  was  en- 
tirely gone,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  careless- 
ness of  the  cultivators,  and  partly  from  its  proper 
soil,  originally  a  very  limited  space,  having  been  cut 
up  by  the  canal  of  Nero,  extending  from  Bain  to  Os- 
tia.  Galen*  represents  it  as  generous,  full-bodied, 
and  heady,  not  arriving  at  maturity  until  it  had  been 
kept  for  many  years.* 

The  second  rank  was  occupied  by  the  Falernum,  of 
which  the  Fa.uilia.num  was  the  most  choice  variety, 
having  gained  its  character  from  the  care  and  skill 
exercised  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vines ;  but  when 
Pliny  wrote,  it  was  beginning  to  fall  in  public  esti- 
mation, m  consequence  of  the  growers  being  more 
solicitous  about  quantity  than  quality,  just  as  was 
the  case  with  Madeira  a  few  years  ago.  The  Faler- 
nus  ager,  concerning  the  precise  limits  of  which  there 
have  been  many  controversies,  commenced  at  the 
Pons  Campanua,  on  the  left  hand  of  those  journey- 
ing towards  the  Urbana  Colonia  of  Sulla,  the  Faus- 
tianus  ager  at  a  village  about  six  miles  from  Sinues- 
sa,  so  that  the  whole  district  in  question  may  be  re- 
garded as  stretching  from  the  Massic  hills  to  the  river 
Vulturnus.  Falernian  became  fit  for  drinking  in  ten 
years,  and  might  be  used  until  twenty  years  old, 
hut  when  kept  longer  gave  headaches,  and  proved 
injurious  to  the  nervous  system.  Pliny  distinguish- 
es three  kinds,  the  rough  (austerum),  the  sweet 
{duke),  and  the  thin  (tenue).  Galen'  two  only,  the 
rough  (aioTTipoc)  and  the  sweetish  (y\ma£uv). 
When  the  south  wind  prevailed  during  the  season 
of  the  vintage,  the  wine  was  sweetish  and  darker  in 
colour  (jukavrepoc),  but  if  the  grapes  were  gathered 
during  weather  of  a  different  description,  it  was 
rough,  and  tawny  or  amber-coloured  (mfifak;).  The 
ordinary  appearance  of  Falernian,  which  has  been 
made  a  theme  of  considerable  discussion,  seems  to 
be  determined  by  a  passage  in  Pliny,*  in  which  we 
are  informed  that  the  finest  amber  was  named  Fa- 
lerna.  Others  arranged  the  varieties  differently: 
that  which  grew  upon  the  hilltops  they  called  Cau- 
cinum ;  that  on  the  middle  slopes,  Faustianum ;  that 
on  the  plain,  Falernum.' 

In  the  third  rank  was  the  Alianum,  from  the 
Mons  Albanus  (Mons  Juleus"),  of  various  kinds, 
very  sweet  (pradulce),  sweetish  (yAixdfuv),  rough," 
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and  sharp  (ba+aidat),  it  was  invigorating  (nertit 
utile),  and  in  perfection  after  being  kept  for  fifteen 
years.1  Here,  too,  we  place  the  Surrentinum,  fronv 
the  promontory  forming  the  southern  horn  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  which  was  not  drinkable  until  it  had 
been  kept  for  five-ami-twenty  yeans ;  for,  being  desti- 
tute of  richness  (dAiir^r),  and  very  dry  (tjia^apoc ),  it  re- 
quired a  long  time  to  ripen,  but  was  strongly  recom- 
mended to  convalescents,  on  account  of  its  thinnest 
and  wholesomeness.  Galen,  however,  was  of  opin- 
ion that  it  agreed  with  those  only  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  use  it  constantly ;  Tiberius  was  wont  It- 
say  that  the  physicians  had  conspired  to  dignif} 
what  was  only  generous  vinegar;  while  his  success- 
or Caligula  styled  it  neiilis  *appa*  Of  equal  rep- 
utation were  the  Massieum,  from  the  hills  which 
formed  the  boundary  between  Latium  and  Campa- 
nia, although  somewhat  harsh,  as  would  seem  from 
the  precautions  recommended  by  the  epicure  in 
Horace,'  and  the  Gauranum,  from  the  ridge  above 
Baise  and  Puteoli,  produced  in  small  quantity,  but 
of  very  high  quality,  full  bodied  (efrrovoc),  and  thick 
(n-ri^vc).*  In  the  same  class  are  to  be  included  the 
Calenum  from  Gales,  and  the  Fundanum  from  Fun- 
di. Both  had  formerly  held  a  higher  place ;  "  bat 
vineyards,"  moralizes  Pliny, "  as  well  as  states,  have 
their  periods  of  rise,  of  glory,  and  of  fall."  The 
Calenum  was  light  (kov^oc ),  and  better  for  the  stom- 
ach than  Falernian  ;  the  Fundanum  was  full  bodied 
(etrovoc)  and  nourishing,  but  apt  to  attack  both 
stomach  and  head,  therefore  little  sought  after  at 
banquets.'  This  list  is  closed  by  the  Velileminum, 
Privernatinum,  and  Signinum,  from  Velitra?,  Priver- 
num,  and  Signia,  towns  on  the  Volscian  hills ;  the 
first  was  a  sound  wine,  but  had  this  peculiarity,  that 
it  always  tasted  as  if  mixed  with  some  foreign  suit- 
stance  ;  the  second  was  thin  and  pleasant ;  the  last 
was  looked  upon  only  in  the  light  of  a  medicine, 
valuable  for  its  astringent  qualities.*  We  may  safe- 
ly bring  in  one  more,  the  Formianum,  from  the  Gull 
of  Caieta  (Lastrygonia  Bacchus  in  amphora'),  asso- 
ciated by  Horace  with  the  Crecuban,  Falernian,  and 
Calenian,*  and  compared  by  Galen*  to  the  Priverna 
tinum  and  Rheginum,  but  richer  (Xmapuripoc),  and 
ripening  quickly. 

The  fourth  rank  contained  the  Mamertmm,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Messana,  first  brought  into 
fashion  by  Julius  Csesar.  The  finest,  called  Potala- 
num  ('IoraAfrof"),  fiom  the  fields  nearest  to  the 
mainland,  was  sound  {i/ovc),  light,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  not  without  body.  The  Tauromcnitamm  was 
frequently  substituted  fraudulently  for  the  Mamerti 
num,  which  it  resembled." 

Of  the  wines  in  Southern  Gaul,  that  of  Balerrtc 
alone  bore  a  high  character.  The  rest  were  looked 
upon  with  suspicion,  in  consequence  of  the  noto- 
rious frauds  of  the  dealers  in  the  province,  who  car- 
ried on  the  business  of  adulteration  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, and  did  not  scrapie  to  have  recourse  to  noxious 
drugs.  Among  other  things,  it  was  known  that 
they  purchased  aloes  to  heighten  the  flavour  and 
improve  the  colour  of  their  merchandise,  and  con- 
ducted the  process  of  artificial  ripening  so  unskilful- 
ly as  to  impart  a  taste  of  smoke,  which  called  forth, 
as  we  have  seen  above,  the  malediction  of  Martial 
on  the  fumaria  of  Marseilles.1* 

The  produce  of  the  Balearic  Isles  was  compared 
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»  the  first  growths  of  Italy,  and  the  same  praise 
was  shared  by  the  vineyards  of  Tarraeo  and  Lauron, 
while  those  of  the  Ltletani  were  not  so  mnch  famed 
for  the  quality  as  for  the  abundance  of  their  supply.1 

Returning  to  the  East,  several  districts  of  Pontus, 
Paphlagonia,  and  Bitbynia,  Lamspacus  on  the  Hel- 
lespont, Telmessns  in  Carta,  Cyprus,  Tripoli*,  Bery- 
tus,  and  Tyre,  all  claimed  distinction,  and,  shore 
all,  the  Chalybmium,  originally  from  Beraa,  bat 
afterward  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus 
also,  was  the  chosen  and  only  drink  of  the  Great 
King,'  to  which  we  may  join  the  Babylonvm,  called 
nectar  by  Chereus,'  and  the  WfXtvoc  from  Phoeni- 
cia, which  found  many  admirers.*  The  last  is  spo- 
ken of  elsewhere  as  TSiracian,  or  Grecian,  or  Sicil- 
ian, which  may  have  arisen  from  the  sane  grape 
baring  been  disseminated  through  these  countries.* 

Pcssing  on,  in  the  last  place,  to  Egypt,  when,  ac- 
cording to  Hellanicus,  the  Tine  was  first  discovered, 
the  Mareoticum,  from  near  Alexandres,  demands  our 
attention.  It  is  highly  extolled  by  Athenians,  being 
white,  sweet,  fragrant,  light  (Xeirr6{),  circulating 
quickly  through  the  frame,  and  not  flying  to  the 
head  j  but  superior  even  to  this  was  the  Taniotieum, 
so  named  from  a  long,  narrow,  sandy  ridge  (ratvia) 
near  the  western  extremity  of  the  Delta ;  it  was 
aromatic,  slightly  astringent,  and  of  an  oily  consist- 
ency, which  disappeared  when  it  was  mixed  with 
water :  besides  these,  we  hear  of  the  Sebennytieum, 
and  the  wine  of  Antylla,  a  town  not  far  from  Alex- 
andres. Advancing  up  the  valley,  the  wine  of  the 
Thecals,  and  especially  of  Coptos,  was  so  thm  and 
easily  thrown  off*  that  it  could  be  given  without  in- 
jury to  fever  patients ;  and  ascending  through  Nu- 
bia to  the  confluence  of  the  Nile  with  the  Astapus, 
we  reach  Meroi,  whose  wine  has  been  immortalized 
by  Lucan.'  Martial  appears  to  have  held  them  all 
verp  cheap,  since  he  pronounces  the  vinegar  of 
Egypt  better  than  its  wine.7 

We  read  of  several  wines  which  received  their 
designation,  not  from  the  region  to  which  they  be- 
longed, but  from  the  particular  kind  of  grape  from 
which  they  were  made,  or  from  some  circumstance 
connected  with  their  history  or  qualities.  Names 
belonging  to  the  former  class  were,  in  all  likelihood, 
bestowed  before  the  most  favoured  districts  were 
generally  known,  and  before  the  effects  produced 
upon  the  vine  by  change  of  soil  and  climate  bad 
been  accurately  observed  and  studied.  After  these 
matters  were  better  understood,  habit  and  mercan- 
tile usage  would  tend  to  perpetuate  the  ancient  ap- 
pellation. Thus,  down  to  a  late  period,  we  hear  of 
the  Amineum  (' hpivaXw;  olvof),  from  the  Ammta  Ft- 
f*#,  which  held  the  first  place  among  vines,  and  em- 
braced many  varieties,  carefully  discriminated  and 
cultivated  according  to  different  methods.*  It  was 
of  Grecian  origin,  having  been  conveyed  by  a  Tbes- 
sabsn  tribe  to  Italy  (a  story  which  would  seem  to 
refer  to  some  Pelasgian  migration),  and  reared 
chiefly  in  Campania  around  Naples,  and  in  the  Fa- 
lernus  ager.  Its  characteristic  excellence  was  the 
great  body  and  consequent  durability  of  its  wine 
(Firmunma  vise1*).  So,  in  like  manner,  the  filhot 
oirof,"  from  the  ftSia  a/areXot,"  which  Virgil  tells 
us"  was  particularly  suitable  for  pattum,  and  the 
mawvlac  (smoke-wine)  of  Plato  the  comic  poet,1*  pre- 


I.  (Pita.,  H.  N.,  xi»,  8,  ♦  0  —Mart,  xiii,  118. — Siltaa,  iH, 
170.)— 3.  (Pli«..  H.  N,  lit.,  «.— 0«M.  T,  1.— Athaa.,  i,  p. 
SB,  i.1—  3.  <Ath.n.,  Up.  »,/.)  —  4.  (AUK*.,  i,p.  39,  »•)—». 
literal.,  «.,».— Athaa,  i,>  31,  «.)— 6.  (Athaa,  i,  p.  83,/.— 
Streb..  xrii.,  p.  799.— Hor,  Cum.,  i.,  37, 10.— Virf .,  daon.,  II, 
tl.— Lecan,  x.,  161.— Plia^  H.  N,  xt»,  ».>-7.  (xiii.,  ll3.)-8. 
(Heardi.)— 9.  (Fan.,  H.  N.,  xir,  4,  ♦  1.— Cato,  R.  R.,  6  and  7. 
— CoUm..  iii.,  3,  t 7  j  »,  ♦  3.H- 16.  (Vita;,  fttorx..  ii,  97.— Oa- 
hre,  Meth.  Med.,  xii.,  4.  —  Oeopoo.,  nif.,  ft.  -  ""ale,  i»,  %  — 
Mama.,  if.,  16.— Aiwb.,  Ep.,  xrlii.,  33.— Sana,  eaaun.,  ixix., 
*44.)-ll.  (Athaa.,  i,  P- »,/.)-  ,3.  (ColtuB,iii.,l,4S4.>-  8. 
•«•«•*.,  ii..  M.)~  K  'Athaa..  i,  P-  31,  «-) 


pared  in  greatest  perfection  netr  Beneventum,  Iron, 
the  Kawvtoc  u/mioc,  so  named  in  consequence  ot 
the  clusters  being  neither  white  nor  black,  bot  of  aa 
intermediate  dusky  or  smoky  hoe.1 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Zairplaf,  on  whose  divine 
fragrance  Hermippus  descants  in  snoh  glowing  lan- 
guage,* is  simply  some  rich  wine  of  great  age, 
"toothless,  and  sere,  and  wondrous  old"  (ioovraf 
fix  lx»v,  4fd»  oairpic  . . .  yipuv  yt  datfumuf).  The 
origin  of  the  title  avOoofiiac  is  somewhat  more 
doubtful :  some  will  have  it  to  denote  wine  from  a 
sweet-smelling  spot  ;*  others  more  reasonably  refer 
it  to  the  "  bouquet"  of  the  wine  itself;*  according  to 
Pbanias  of  Eresus,  in  one  passage,  it  was  a  com- 
pound formed  by  adding  one  pan  of  seawater  to 
fifty  of  must,  although  in  another  place  he  seems 
to  say  that  it  was  wine  obtained  from  grapes  gath- 
ered before  they  wore  ripe,  in  which  case  it  might 
resemble  Champagne.* 

Those  who  desire  more  minute  details  upon  this 
very  extensive  subject  may  consult  the  Geoponie 
Collection,  books  iii.  to  viii.  inclusive ;  the  whole 
of  the  14th  book  of  Pliny's  Natural  History,  togeth- 
er with  the  first  thirty  chapters  of  the  33d ;  the 
13th  book  of  Columella,  with  the  commentary  of 
Schneider  and  others ;  the  2d  book  of  Virgil's 
Georgics,  with  the  remarks  of  Heyne,  Voss,  and  the 
old  grammarians;  Galen,  i.,  9,  and  xii.,  4;  Pot- 
lux,  vi.,  et  seq. ;  Athennus,  lib.  i.  and  lib.  x  ;  be- 
sides which,  there  are  a  multitude  of  passages  in 
other  parts  of  the  above  authors,  in  Cato,  Varro, 
and  in  the  classics  generally,  which  bear  more  or 
less  upon  these  topics. 

Of  modern  writers  we  may  notice  particularly, 
Prosper  Rendella,  Tractatut  dt  Vitus,  Vmdemta  et 
Vino,  Venet,  1039. — Galeatius  Landrinus,  Qututio 
it  Mixtion*  Vint  et  Ana,  Ferrar.,  1593. — Andreas 
Baooius,  De  Ntturali  Yinaravs  Hittoria,  Ac.,  Rom., 
1698.  —  Dt  Connviit  Antiguorum,  ice,  Gronov. 
Thee.  Graec.  Antkj— Sir  Edward  Barry,  Obtcrva- 
liont  on  the  Wintt  of  the  Ancient*,  Lond.,  1775.— 
Henderson,  Hittory  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Winet, 
Lond.,  1834.  Some  of  the  roost  important  facts 
are  presented  in  a  condensed  form  in  Becker's  Gat- 
tut,  voL  ii.,  p.  193-17(1,  and  p.  238-341,  and  Chari- 
klee,  i.,  456,  seq. 

VIOCURI.    (Vid.  QoATOOBviai  Viales.)    . 

•VI'OLA  (lev),  the  Violet.    ( Vid.  low.) 

VIRGA,  dim.  VIRGULA  (JMdot),  a  Rod  or 
Wand.  This  wss  in  many  cases  the  emblem  of  a 
certain  rank  or  office ;  being  carried,  for  example, 
by  the  Salii  (vid.  Akcilk),  by  a  judge  or  civil  officer 
(see  woodcut,  p.  61),  a  herald  (vid.  Cidoceus'),  and 
by  the  tridmtrck*  (vid.  Tiicliniom),  or  any  other 
person  who  had  to  exercise  authority  over  slaves.* 
The  use  of  the  rod  (fiaMUjiv')  in  the  punishment 
of  Roman  citizens  was  abolished  by  the  lex  Porcia 
(p.  585).  In  the  fasces  a  number  of  rods  were 
bound  together. 

A  rod  was  used  to  thrash  the  smaller  kinds  of 
grain,  such  as  cummin."    (Vid.  Flaqbuh.) 

The  wand  was  also  the  common  instrument 
of  magical  display,  as  in  the  hand  of  Circe"  and 
of  Minerva."  To  do  anything  virgula  divma  was 
to  do  it  fry  magic.'*  The  stripes  of  cloth  were 
called  virgm.'*  (Vid.  Pallium,  p.  718;  Tsla,  p. 
955.) 


1.  (Taaophxaat,  H.  P,  ii,  4.— Id,  C.  P.,  ».,  3.— Arinot.,  Da 
Oea.  Aa.,  i».,  4.— Pita.,  H.  N,  xW.,  4,  ♦  7. — Compare  xiiti.,  M 
aa  tba  nai "  Capaiaa.")— f.  (Athaa.,  i..  p. »,  c.  1—3.  (Athaa, x- 
p.  441,  d—VU.  Eaatata.  ad  Hon.,  Oi.,  ii.,  340.— Caaaab.  ad 
Athon,  i,  p.  19.)  — 4.  (Said,  a.  ,.)— S.  (Heaycb,  a.  ».)— 6. 
( Atben,  i,  p  St,  a— Compare  p.  463,  c. )— 7.  (Nob.  Marc,  p.  338, 
— Oniil,  Met.,  I,  716.)— 8.  (Seaae,  Eplat.,  47.)— 9.  (Acta,  xri, 
«.)— 10.  (Hieron.  la  la.,  xxriil.,  37.)— II.  (Horn,  Od,  x,  338, 
393, 318,  MS.)— IS.  (ivi,  "«.)— II.  (Cic  ad  Au,  I.,  44.) — 14 
(0.id,Ar.  Aat-.ai.t89J 
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VIRGINES  VESTA'LES.  ( Vid.  Vestale.  V«- 
sihes.) 

VIRIDATUUM.    ( Vid.  Ho«tos,  p.  fill.) 

VIS.  Leges  were  passed  at  Home  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  acts  of  violence.  The  lex  Pio- 
tia  or  Plautia  was  enacted  against  those  who  occu- 
pied public  places  and  carried  arms.'  The  lex 
proposed  by  the  consul  Q.  Catulus  on  this  subject, 
with  the  assistance  of  Plautius  the  tribunus,  appears 
to  be  the  lex  Plotia.'  There  was  a  lex  Julia  of  the 
dictator  Cesar  on  this  subject,  whioh  imposed  the 
penalty  of  exile.'  Two  Julio:  leges  were  passed  as 
to  this  matter  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  which  were 
respectively  entitled  De  Vi  Publics  and  De  Vi  Pri- 
vata.* The  lex  De  Vi  Publics  did  not  apply,  as  the 
title  might  seem  to  import,  exclusively  to  acts 
against  the  public  peace,  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
describe  it  very  accurately  except  by  enumerating 
its  chief  provisions.  The  collecting  of  arms  (arm*, 
tela)  in  a  house  (domu)  or  in  a  villa  (agrovt  in  vil- 
la), except  for  the  purpose  of  hunting,  or  going  a 
journey  or  a  voyage,  was  in  itself  a  violation  of  the 
lex.  The  signification  of  the  word  tela  in  this  lex 
was  very  extensive.  The  punishment  for  the  viola- 
tion of  this  lex  was  aquae  et  ignis  interdictio,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  attacking  and  plundering  houses 
or  villas  with  an  armed  band,  in  which  case  the  pun- 
ishment was  death  ;  and  the  penalty  was  the  same 
for  carrying  off  a  woman,  married  or  unmarried. 
The  cases  enumerated  in  the  Digest  as  falling  with- 
in the  penalties  of  the  lex  Julia  De  Vi  Privata  are 
cases  where  the  act  was  of  less  atrocity ;  for  in- 
stance, if  a  man  got  a  number  of  men  together  for 
a  riot,  which  ended  in  the  beating  of  a  person,  but 
not  in  his  death,  he  came  within  the  penalties  of  the 
lex  De  Vi  Privata.  It  was  also  a  case  of  vis  priva- 
ta when  persons  combined  to  prevent  another  being 
brought  before  the  praetor.  The  senatus  consultum 
Volusianum  extended  the  penalties  of  the  lex  to  those 
who  maintained  another  in  bis  suit  with  the  view 
of  sharing  any  advantage  that  might  result  from  it. 
The  penalties  of  this  lex  were  the  loss  of  a  third 
part  of  the  offender's  property ;  and  he  was  also  de- 
clared to  be  incapable  of  being  a  senator  or  decurio, 
or  a  judex :  by  a  senatus  consultum,  the  name  of 
which  is  not  given,  he  was  incapacitated  from  en- 
joying any  honour,  quasi  infamis. 

VIS  et  VIS  ARMATA.  There  was  an  interdict 
De  Vi  et  Vi  Armata,  which  applied  to  the  case  of  a 
man  who  was  forcibly  ejected  from  the  possession 
of  a  piece  of  ground  or  edifice  (qui  vi  itjechu  at). 
The  object  of  the  interdict  was  to  restore  the  party 
ejected  to  possession.*    ( Vid.  Interdictvm.) 

VISCERATIO.    (Vid.  Fonos,  p.  468.) 

•  VISCUM  (l{of ),  the  Mistletoe.    ( Vid.  Ixos.) 

VITIS.    (Vid.  Cehtubio.) 

•VITIS  (tynrtAof),  the  Vine.  "According  to 
Sprengel,  the  fywreXof  aypia  of  Diescorides  is  the 
Taurut  communi* ;  the  Xevx?,  the  Bryonia  dioiea ; 
and  the  vekaiva,  the  Bryonia  alba.  In  this  account 
of  them  be  copies  from  Dodoneus.  Stackhouse 
marks  the  first  as  the  Vaeeinium  Vitit  Jdaa;  but 
Schneider  doubts  whether  either  of  the  plants  re- 
ferred to  by  Sprengel  and  Stackhouse  apply  to  the 
description  of  it  given  by  Theophrastus.  Dierbach 
marks  the  &Ypi<*  as  being  either  the  Bryonia  dioiea 
or  Cretica.  The  opireAo?  oivo+opoc  is  the  Vitit  vini- 
ftra,  L."  ( Fiat.  Vinom,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
article.)* 

VITRUM  (taloc),  Glass.  A  singular  amount  of 
ignorance  and  skepticism  long  prevailed  with  re- 
gard to  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  ancients  in 


1.  (Cie.  ad  Ail.,  ii.,  M.— Id.,  De  Harnap.  Reap.,  8.)— J.  (Cic, 
Fro  CoU,  S«.—S«Ilo«t  in  Cic,  Declam.)— S.  (Cic,  Philip.,  i.,  ft,) 
-4.  (OiS.  48,  lit.  «,  7.J-S.  (Di».43,  tit.  lo.)-».  (Adama,  Ap- 
paad.,  a.  t.  iimXos.) 
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the  art  of  glass-making.  Some  asserted  that  it  was 
to  be  regarded  as  exclusively  a  modern  invention, 
while  others,  unable  altogether  to  resist  the  mass 
of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  contented  themselves 
with  believing  that  the  substance  was  known  only 
in  its  coarsest  and  rudest  form.  It  is  now  clearly 
demonstrated  to  have  been  in  common  use  at  a  very 
remote  epoch.  Various  specimens  still  in  exist- 
ence prove  that  the  manufacture  had  in  some 
branches  reached  a  point  of  perfection  to  which  re- 
cent skill  has  not  yet  been  able  to  attain ;  and,  al- 
though we  may  not  feel  disposed  to  go  so  far  as 
Winckelmann,1  wbo  contends  that  it  was  used  more 
generally,  and  for  a  greater  variety  of  purposes, 
in  the  old  world  than  among  ourselves,  yet,  when 
we  examine  the  numerous  collections  arranged  in 
all  great  public  museums,  we  must  feel  convinced 
that  it  was  employed  as  an  ordinary  material  for  all 
manner  of  domestic  utensils  by  the  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans. 

We  find  the  process  of  glass-blowing  distinctly 
represented  in  the  paintings  of  Beni  Hassan,  which, 
if  any  faith  can  be  reposed  in  the  interpretation  of  hi- 
eroglyphics according  to  the  Phonetic  system,  were 
executed  during  the  reign  of  Osirtasen  the  First, 
the  contemporary  of  Joseph,  and  liis  immediate 
successors,  while  a  glass  bead  has  been  found  at 
Thebes  bearing  the  name  of  a  monarch  who  lived 
3300  years  ago,  about  the  time  of  the  Jewish  Ex- 
odus. Vases  also,  wine-bottles,  drinking-cups,  bu- 
gles, and  a  multitude  of  other  objects,  have  been 
discovered  in  sepulchres  and  attached  to  mummier 
both  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt ;  and,  although  in 
most  cases  no  precise  date  can  be  affixed  to  these 
relics,  many  of  tbem  are  referred  by  the  most  com- 
petent judges  to  a  very  early  period.* 

A  story  has  been  preserved  by  Pliny*  that  glass 
was  first  discovered  accidentally  by  some  mer- 
chants, whft,  having  landed  on  the  Syrian  coast  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Betas,  and  being  unable  to 
find  stones  to  support  their  cooking-pots,  fetched  for 
this  purpose  from  their  ship  some  of  the  lumps  of 
nitre  which  composed  the  cargo.  This  being  fused 
by  the  heat  of  the  fire,  united  with  the  sand  upon 
which  it  rested,  and  formed  a  stream  of  vitrified 
matter.  No  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  this 
tale,  even  if  true,  in  consequence  of  its  vagueness ; 
but  it  originated  in  the  fact  recorded  by  Strabo*and 
Josephua,*  that  the  sand  of  the  district  in  question 
was  esteemed  peculiarly  suitable  for  glass-making, 
and  exported  in  great  quantities  to  the  workshops 
of  Sidon  and  Alexandres,  long  the  most  famous  in 
the  ancient  world.  (See  Hamberger  and  Michaeiis 
on  the  Glass  of  the  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians,  Ccm- 
ntentar.  Soc.  Goit.,  torn.  iv. — Heeren,  Idem,  I.,  ii., 
p.  04.)  Alexandres  sustained  its  reputation  for 
many  centuries ;  Rome  derived  a  great  portion  of 
its  supplies  from  this  source,  and  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  AureUua  we  find  the  manufacture  still 
flourishing.* 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  deciding  by  what 
Greek  author  glass  is  first  mentioned,  because  the 
term  iaXoc,  like  the  Hebrew  word  used  in  the  book 
of  Job,'  and  translated  in  the  LXX.  by  Cahtc,  unques- 
tionably denotes  not  only  artificial  glass,  but  rock- 
crystal,  or,  indeed,  any  transparent  stone  or  stone- 
like substance.*  Thus  the  itXot  of  Herodotus,*  in 
which  the  Ethiopians  encased  the  bodies  of  their 
dead,  cannot  be  glass,  although  understood  in  this 
sense  by  Ctesias  and  Diodorus,"  for  we  are  ex- 


1.  (i.,  c.  2,  t  SO.)— 2.  (Wilkiiuun,  Anc.  Egyptian.,  toL  in.,  b. 
88,  *c>— S.  (H.  N.,  nx»i.,  65.)— 4.  (jwi.,  p.  748.)— 5.  (B.  I., 
ii.,  9.)— «  (Cic,  Pro  Rabir.  Port.,  14.— Strain,  1.  e.— Martial 
xi,  II.— Id,  lii.,74.— Id..  iiT.,115.— Vopiac,  AureL, 45.— Bw 
del,  "Sur  l'Art  de  la  Verrerie  »6  in  Egypte,"  Description  di 
l'Eirptc,  torn.  ii.,p.S13.)— 7.  (irriii..  17.)— 8.  (Scbol.  ad  Aria 
toph.,  Nub.,  7S7.)-*  <H,  *4.)— 10.  (ii.,  IS.) 
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prcnarr  told  that  it  was  dug  in  abundance  out  of  the 
earth ;  and  hence  commentators  have  conjectured 
that  rock-crystal,  01  rock-salt,  or  amber,  or  Oriental 
alabastei,  or  some  bituminous  or  gummy  product 
might  be  indicated.  But  when  the  same  historian, 
In  his  account  of  sacred  crocodiles,1  states  that  they 
were  decorated  with  earrings  made  of  melted  stone 
(dpntyiard  re  XiStva  ;tvra  xal  xpiaca  If  to  «Sra  Mer- 
t»c ),  we  may  safely  conclude  that  he  intends  to  de- 
scribe some  vitreous  ornament  for  which  he  knew 
ao  appropriate  name.  Theofpoyif  iaA<»»  and  o-fpo- 
•fiit  vaXira  of  an  Athenian  inscription  referred  to 
B.C.  898,*  together  with  the  passage  in  Aristopha- 
nes,* where  the  envoy  boasts  that  he  had  been 
drinking  with  the  great  king  "i(  iaXivuv  irxuua- 
ruv,"  decide  nothing,  especially  since  in  another 
comedy4  Strepsiades  describes  a  taXof,  or  burning- 
glass,  as  a  transparent  stone  sold  in  the  shops  of 
apothecaries,  and  we  know  that  any  solid  diapha- 
nous substance  ground  into  the  form  of  a  lens 
would  produce  the  effect.  Setting  aside  the  two 
problems  with  regard  to  glass,  attributed  to  Aris- 
totle, as  confessedly  spurious,  we  at  length  find  a 
satisfactory  testimony  in  the  works  of  his  pupil  and 
successor  Theophrastus,  who  notices  the  circum- 
stance alluded  to  above  of  the  fitness  of  the  sand  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Belns  for  the  fabrication  of 
glass. 

Among  the  Latin  writers  Lucretius  appears  to  be 
the  first  in  whom  the  word  titrum  occurs  ;*  but  it 
must  have  been  well  known  to  bis  countrymen  long 
before,  for  Cicero  names  it,  along  with  paper  and 
linen,  as  a  common  article  of  merchandise  brought 
from  Egypt.'  Scaurus,  in  his  edileahip  (B.C.  68), 
made  a  display  of  it  such  as  was  never  witnessed 
even  in  after-times ;  for  the  teena  of  his  gorgeous 
theatre  was  divided  into  three  tiers,  of  which  the 
under  portion  was  of  marble,  the  upper  of  gilded 
wood,  and  the  middle  compartment  of  glass.'  In 
the  poet*  of  the  Augustan  age  it  is  constantly  in- 
troduced, both  directly  and  in  similes,  and  in  such 
terms  as  to  prove  that  it  was  an  object  with  which 
every  one  must  be  familiar.*  Strabo  declares  that  in 
his  day  a  small  drinking-cup  of  glass  might  be  pur- 
chased at  Rome  for  half  an  as  ;*  and  so  common  was 
it  in  the  time  of  Juvenal  and  Martial,  that  old  men 
and  women  made  a  livelihood  by  tracking  sulphur 
matches  for  broken  fragments.1*  When  Pliny  wrote, 
mannmctories  bad  been  established  not  only  in  Ita- 
ly, bat  in  Spain  and  Gaul  also,  and  glass  drinking 
caps  had  entirely  superseded  those  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver ;"  and  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus  we 
find  vitrearii  ranked  along  with  curriers,  coach  ma- 
kers, goldsmiths,  silversmiths,  and  other  ordinary 
artificers  whom  the  emperor  taxed  to  raise  money 
for  his  therms;.1* 

The  numerous  specimens  transmitted  to  us  prove 
that  the  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  imparting  a  great  variety  of  colours  to  their 
glass ;  they  were  probably  less  successful  in  their 
attempts  to  render  it  perfectly  pure  and  free  from 
all  colour,  since  we  are  told  by  Pliny  that  it  was 
considered  most  valuable  in  this  state.  It  was 
wrought  according  to  the  different  methods  now 
practised,  being  fashioned  into  the  required  shape 
by  the  blowpipe,  cut,  as  we  term  it,  although  ground 
iteritur)  is  a  more  accurate  phrase,  upon  a  wheel, 
and  engraved  with  a  sharp  tool  like  silver  ("  aHud 
MtUu  figtrttur,  aliud  tamo  leritur,  aliud  argenti  modo 


1.  (ii.,  •».)  —  *,  (BOckh,  Corp.  taicript.,  a.  ISO.  4  SO.)— S. 
lAcaara.,  74.)-4.  (Nab.,  7S7.)-3.  (it.,  804 ;  ri.,  0M.)-fl.  (Pre 
Bab.  Port.,  U.y-1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  ixiri.,  34,  ,  7.)— 8.  (t.  r., 
Vixg.,  Goor* .,  it.,  U0.— Id.,  Ma.,  rii.,  7*».— Orid,  Amor.,  f.,0, 
».— Prop.,  it.,  8,  37.— Hor.,  Cum.,  iii.,  13, 1.)— 9.  (xri.,  p.7S8. 
—Compare  Martial,  ix.,  SO.)— 10.  (Jut.,  ».,  48.— Martial,  >.,  4*. 
-W.  x.,3.— Slut.,  SyW.,  I-  8,73.— Compare  DioaCata.,  lri.,  17.) 
>.  (H.  N.,  ixiri.,  W  )-l»    (LamprM.,  Alax.  Ser,t4.) 


calutur"*).  Doubts  have  been  expressed  touch 
ing  the  accuracy  of  the  last  part  of  this  state- 
ment ;  but,  since  we  have  the  most  positive  evi- 
dence that  the  diamond  (adtnuu)  was  employed  by 
engravers  of  gems,'  and  might  therefore  have  been 
applied  with  still  greater  facility  to  scratching  the 
surface  of  glass,  there  is  no  necessity  for  supposing 
that  Pliny  was  not  himself  aware  of  what  be  mean 
to  say,  nor  for  twisting  his  words  into  meanings 
which  they  cannot  legitimately  assume,  especially 
since  hieroglyphics  and  various  other  devices  are 
now  to  be  seen  on  Egyptian  vases  and  trinkets 
which  have  been  engraved  by  some  such  process.' 
The  diatrtta  of  Martial*  were  glass  caps  cut  or  en- 
graved according  to  one  or  other  of  the  above  meth- 
ods. The  process  was  difficult,  and  accidents  oc- 
curred so  frequently'  that  the  jurists  found  it  neces- 
sary to  define  accurately  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  workman  became  liable  for  the  value  of 
the  vessel  destroyed.'  The  art  of  etching  upon 
glass,  now  so  common,  was  entirely  unknown, 
since  it  depends  upon  the  properties  of  fluoric  acid, 
a  chemical  discovery  of  the  last  century. 

We  may  now  briefly  enumerate  the  chief  uses  to 
which  glass  wss  applied. 

1.  Bottles,  vases,  cups,  and  cinerary  urns.  A 
great  number  of  these  may  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum  and  all  the  principal  Continental  cabinets, 
but  especially  in  the  Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples, 
which  contains  the  spoils  of  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii, and  includes  upward  of  2400  specimens  of 
ancient  glass.  These  sufficiently  prove  the  taste, 
ingenuity,  and  consummate  skill  lavished  upon  such 
labours;  many  which  hare  been  shaped  by  the 
blowpipe  only  are  remarkable  for  their  graceful 
form  and  brilliant  colours,  while  others  are  of  the 
most  delicate  and  complicated  workmanship.  A 
very  remarkable  object  belonging  to  the  last  class, 
the  property  of  the  Trivulsi  family,  is  described  in 
the  notes  to  Winckelmann,,  and  figured  here.    It  is 
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a  glass  cup  contained  within  a  sort  of  net«or> 
also  of  glass,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  a  series  of 
short  and  very  fine  glass  props  placed  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  each  other.  Round  the  rim  are  several 
letters  connected  with  the  cup  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  network,  and  forming  the  words  Bus  Vivas 
Mcltos  Amhos.  The  characters  of  the  inscription 
are  green,  the  network  is  blue,  the  cup  itself  resem- 
bles opal,  shades  of  red,  white,  yellow,  and  blue 
predominating  in  turn,  according  to  the  angle  at 
which  the  light  falls  upon  it.  It  was  at  first  be- 
lieved that  this  effect  was  the  result  of  long  inter- 
ment beneath  the  ground ;  but  it  is  row  h  more  like- 
ly to  have  been  produced  by  the  artist,  for  it  corre- 


1.  (Plia.,  H.  N.,  uxri.,  M.)  —  t.  (Plin.,  H.  N  ,  xurii.,  IS.— 
Solin,  »*.— Uidor.,  x»i.,  13,  3.)— 3.  (Wilkinjon,  vol.  iii.,  p.  10».) 
—4.  (iii.,  70.)— S.  (Mart.,  li».,  IIS.)— «  (Dif.  0,  til.  *,  •-  37, 
♦  ».)~7  (i.,c«,4ti-  . 
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•pond*  precisely  to  the  account  given  of  two  precious 
oops  presented  by  an  Egyptian  priest  to  the  Em- 
peror Adrian,  and  characterised  as  calict*  allaitonitt 
ttrticoloru.1  Neither  the  letters  nor  the  network 
have  been  soldered  to  the  cup,  bat  the  whole  has 
been  cat  oat  of  a  solid  mass  after  the  manner  of  a 
cameo,  the  marks  of  the  wheel  being  still  visible 
on  the  little  props,  which  are  more  or  less  angular, 
according  as  the  instrument  was  able  to  reach  them 
completely  or  not.  But  the  great  triumph  of  an- 
cient genias  in  this  department  is  the  celebrated 
Portland  Vase,  formerly  known  as  the  Barberini 
Vase,  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  was 
found  about  three  hundred  years  ago,  at  a  short 
distance  from  Rome,  in  a  marble  coffin,  within  a 
sepulchral  vault,  pronounced,  upon  very  imperfect 
evidence,  to  have  been  the  tomb  of  Alexander  Se- 
verus.  The  extreme  be*ity  of  this  urn  led  Mont- 
laucon  and  othei  antiquaries  to  mistake  it  for  a  real 
sardonyx.  Upon  more  accurate  examination,  it  was 
ascertained  to  be  composed  of  dark  Mae  glass,  of  a 
very  rich  tint,  on  the  surface  of  which  are  delinea- 
ted in  relief  several  minute  and  elaborately  wrought 
figures  of  opaque  white  enamel  It  has  been  deter- 
mined by  persons  of  the  greatest  practical  experi- 
ence, that  these  figures  must  have  been  moulded 
separately,  and  afterward  fixed  to  the  blue  surface 
by  a  partial  fusion ;  but  the  union  has  been  effected 
with  such  extraordinary  care  and  dexterity,  that  no 
trace  of  the  junction  can  be  observed,  nor  have  the 
most  delicate  lines  received  the  slightest  injury. 
With  such  samples  before  us,  we  need  not  wonder 
that  in  the  time  of  Nero  a  pair  of  moderate-sized 
glass  cups  with  handles  (pteroti)  sometimes  cost 
fifty  pounds  (HS.  tex  mUUiut*).  For  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  Portland  Vase,  see  the  eighth  volume  of 
the  Arctueologia. 

S.  Glass  pastes  presenting  fao-similea  either  in 
itlief  or  intaglio  of  engraved  precious  stones.  In 
this  way  have  been  preserved  exact  copies  of  many 
beautiful  gems,  of  which  the  originals  no  longer  ex- 
ist, as  may  be  seen  from  the  catalogues  of  Stosch, 
of  Tassie,  of  the  Orleans  collection,  and  from  simi- 
lar publications.  These  were  in  demand  for  the 
rings  of  such  persons  as  were  not  wealthy  enough 
to  purchase  real  stones,  as  we  perceive  from  the 
phrase  "  vilreit  gemmu  tx  vulgi  tumuli*."*  Large 
medallions  also  of  this  kind  are  still  preserved,  and 
bas-reliefs  of  considerable  magnitude.* 

8.  Closely  allied  to  the  preceding  were  imitations 
of  coloured  precious  stones,  such  as  the  carbuncle, 
the  sapphire,  the  amethyst,  and,  above  all,  the  eme- 
rald. These  counterfeits  were  executed  with  such 
fidelity,  that  detection  was  extremely  difficult,  and 
great  profits  were  realized  by  dishonest  dealers, 
who  entrapped  the  unwary.*  That  such  frauds 
were  practised  even  upon  the  most  exalted  in  sta- 
tion, is  seen  from  the  anecdote  given  by  Trebellius 
Pollio  of  the  whimsical  vengeance  taken  by  Gal- 
lienus*  on  a  rogue  who  had  cheated  him  in  this  way, 
and  collections  are  to  be  seen  at  Rome  of  pieces 
of  coloured  glass  which  were  evidently  once  worn 
as  jewels,  from  which  they  cannot  be  distinguished 
by  the  eye.T 

4.  One  very  elegant  application  of  glass  deserves 
to  be  particularly  noticed.  A  number  of  fine  stalks 
of  glass  of  different  colours  were  placed  vertically, 
and  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  depict  upon 
the  upper  surface  some  figure  or  pattern,  upon  the 
principle  of  a  minute  mosaic.    The  filaments  thus 


1.  (Vjpwc.,  Stum.,  c.  8.)-*.  (Win..  H.  N,  rati.,  «».)-«. 
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jxw.i  SB,  n,  7S.  -  Smoc,  EP.,  00.  -  Uidor.,  Oris.,  «i.,  14, 
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combined  were  then  subjected  to  such  a  decree  n> 
heat  as  would  suffice  to  soften  without  melting 
them,  and  were  thus  cemented  together  into  a  solid 
mass.  It  is  evident  that  the  picture  brought  out 
upon  the  upper  surface  would  extend  down  through 
the  whole  of  the  little  columns  thus  formed,  and 
hence,  if  it  was  cut  into  tbin  shoes  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  the  fibres,  each  of  these  sections 
would  upon  both  sides  represent  the  design,  which 
would  thus  be  multiplied  to  an  extent  in  proportion 
to  the  total  length  of  the  glass  threads.  Two  beau- 
tiful fragments,  evidently  constructed  in  this  way, 
are  accurately  commented  upon  by  Winckehnann,1 
and  another,  recently  brought  from  Egypt,  is  shown 
on  the  frontispiece  to  the  third  volume  of  Wilkin- 
son's work.  Many  mosaic  pavements  ani  pictures 
(opum  nuurtwtm)  belong  to  this  head,  since  the  cubes 
were  frequently  composed  of  opaque  glass  as  well  as 
marble ;  but  these  have  been  already  discussed  in  p. 
716  of  this  work. 

6.  Thick  sheets  of  glass  of  various  colours  appear 
to  have  been  laid  down  for  paving  floors,  and  to 
have  been  attached  aa  a  lining  to-  the  walls  and 
ceilings  of  apartments  in  dwelling-houses,  just  aa 
scagliuolais  frequently  employed  in  Italy,  and  occa- 
aionally  in  our  own  country  also.  Rooms  fitted  up 
in  this  way  were  called  vitrea  camera,  and  the  pan- 
els vitrea  quadrature.  Such  was  the  kind  of  deco- 
ration introduced  by  Scaurus  for  the  scene  of  hi* 
theatre,  not  columns  nor  pillars  of  glass,  as  some, 
nor  bas-reliefs,  as  others  have  imagined.1 

6.  The  question  whether  glass  windows  were 
known  to  the  ancients  has,  after  much  discussion, 
been  set  at  rest  by  the  excavation  at  Pompeii ;  far 
not  only  have  many  fragments  of  flat  glass  been  dis- 
interred from  time  to  time,  but  in  the  tepidarimn 
of  the  public  baths  a  bronze  lattice  came  to  light, 
with  some  of  the  panes  still  inserted  in  the  frame, 
so  as  to  determine  at  once  not  only  their  existence, 
but  the  mode  in  which  they  were  secured  and  ar- 
ranged.'   (Via*.  Home,  Roman,  p.  6S1.) 

7.  From  the  time  that  pare  glass  became  known, 
it  must  have  been  remarked  that,  when  darkened 
upon  one  side,  it  possessed  the  property  of  reflecting 
images.  We  are  certain  that  an  attempt  was  made 
by  the  Siflopians  to  make  looking-glasses,*  and 
equally  certain  that  it  must  have  failed ;  for  the  use 
of  metallic  mirrors,  which  are  more  costly  in  the 
first  instance,  which  require  constant  care,  and  at- 
tain but  imperfectly  the  end  desired,  was  universal 
under  the  Empire.  Respecting  ancient  minors,  see 
SracoLoat. 

8.  A  strange  story  with  regard  to  an  alleged  in- 
vention of  malleable  glass  is  found  in  Petronius,'  it 
told  still  more  circumstantially  by  Dion  Cassius,' 
and  is  alluded  to  by  Pliny,'  with  an  expression  of 
doubt,  however,  as  to  its  truth.  An  artist  appeared 
before  Tiberius  with  a  cup  of  glass.  This  he  dashed 
violently  upon  the  ground.  When  taken  up  it  was 
neither  broken  nor  cracked,  but  dinted  like  a  piece 
of  metal.  The  man  then  produced  a  mallet,  and 
hammered  it  back  into  its  original  shape.  The  em- 
peror inquired  whether  any  one  was  acquainted 
with  the  secret,  and  was  answered  in  the  negative, 
upon  which  the  order  was  given  that  he  should  be 
instantly  beheaded,  lest  the  precious  metals  might 
lose  their  value,  should  such  a  composition  become 
generally  known. 

VITTA,  or  plural  VITT^,  a  riband  or  fillet,  is 
to  be  considered,  I.  As  an  ordinary  portion  of  female 


1.  (i.,  o.  *,  4  SS,  SS,  St.)-*.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  ixiri.,  M.-Stat, 
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lui.)— 3.  (Mazoia,  Palais  de  Scaarua,  c  Tiii.,  p.  97.— Rains*  d* 
Pompli,  torn,  iii ,  p.  77.— Badur,  Gallgs,  ii.,  p.  SO  )— 4.  (Pirn. 
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•tress  II.  Ad  a  decoration  of  sacred  persons  and 
•acred  things. 

I.  When  considered  as  an  ordinary  portion  of  fe- 
male dress,  it  was  simply  a  band  encircling  the 
nead,  and  serving  to  confine  the  tresses  (erinaltt 
villa),  the  ends,  when  long  (long*  tcenia  villa), 
hanging  down  behind.1  It  was  worn  (1.)  by  maid- 
ens ;*  (2.)  by  married  women  also,  the  vitta  assumed 
on  the  nuptial-day  being  of  a  different  form  from 
that  used  by  virgins.' 

The  vitta  was  not  worn  by  libertine  even  of  fair 
character,4  much  less  by  meretrices ;  hence  it  was 
looked  upon  as  an  irurigne  pudorit,  and,  together 
with  the  itola  and  iiutita,  served  to  point  out  at  first 
sight  the  freeborn  matron.' 

The  colour  was  probably  a  matter  of  choice; 
white  and  purple  are  both  mentioned.*  One  of 
those  represented  in  the  cuts  below  is  ornamented 
with  embroidery,  and  they  were  in  some  cases  set 
with  pearls  (vitta  margarilarum'). 

The  following  woodcuts  represent  back  and  front 
views  of  the  beads  of  statues  from  Herculaneum, 
on  which  we  perceive  the  vitta." 


II.  When  employed  for  sacred  purposes,  it  was 
usually  twisted  round  the  infula  (vid.  Ihtula),  and 
held  together  the  loose  flocks  of  wool.*  Under  this 
form  it  was  employed  as  an  ornament  for  (I.)  priests, 
and  those  who  offered  sacrifice."  (2.)  Priestesses, 
especially  those  of  Vesta,  and  hence  vittata  taeerdoe 
for  a  vestal,  *«r'  tl-oxnv"  (3.)  Prophets  and  poets, 
who  may  be  regarded  as  priests,  and  in  this  case 
the  vitta  were  frequently  intertwined  with  chaplets 
of  olive  or  laurel."  (4.)  Statues  of  deities."  (6.) 
Victims  decked  for  sacrifice."  (6.)  Altars."  (7.) 
Temples."    (8.)  The  Uen/pia  of  suppliants." 

The  sacred  vittae,  as  well  as  the  infulc,  were 
made  of  wool,  and  hence  the  epithets  latua"  and 
moilis."  They  were  white  (tinea"),  or  purple  (jmiw- 
ceo*),  or  azure  (earulea),  when  wreathed  round  an 
altar  to  the  manes  " 

Vitta  is  also  used  in  the  general  sense  of  a  string 
for  tying  up  garlands,"  and  vitta:  lore*  for  the  leath- 
ern straps  or  braces  by  which  a  machine  was 
woi  ked.»* 

'  ULMUS  (nreXia),  the  Elm,  or  Ulmui  campestrit, 
L.    Few  trees  have  enjoyed  more  of  poetical  ce- 


ll. (Virg.,  Ma.,  Tii.,  351,  403— Orid,  Met.,  il.,413.— Id,  ir., 
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H.  \..  xriii .  3.— laidor..  xii.  31,  0.)— 14  (Pirn.,  Hist.  Nau, 
»«iii ,  31  ) 


lebrity  than  the  elm.    It  was  chosen  particularly 
for  the  training  of  vines,  and  the  marriage  of  the 
vine  with  the  elm  forms  a  favourite  figure  in  the 
strains  of  the  Roman  bards. 
ULNA.    (Vid.  Pss,  p.  768.) 
*ULVA,  a  term  applied  generally  by  the  Latin 
writers  to  all  aquatic  plants,  and  synonymous,  there- 
fore, with  Alga.    According  to  some,  however,  the 
term  alga  was  employed  to  designate  marine  aquatic 
plants,  and  viva  those  growing  in  fresh  water.  This 
distinction  will  not  hold  good,  however,  in  all  case* 
UMBELLA.     ( Vid.  Umbeaculuh.) 
UMBI'LICUS.    (Vid.  Lisaa.) 
UMBO.    (Vid.  Clipxdi  ;  Too  a,  p.  966.) 
UMBRA'CULUM,  UMBELLA  (okulShov,  owuS- 
6un>,  oictaSioKti),  a  Parasol,  was  used  by  Greek  and 
Roman  ladies  as  a  protection  against  the  sun.  They 
seem  not  to  have  been  carried  generally  by  the  la- 
dies themselves,  but  by  female  slaves,  who  held 
them  over  their  mistresses.    The  daughters  of  the 
aliens  (fUroucot)  at  Athens  had  to  carry  parasols 
after  the  Athenian  maidens  at  the  Panathenea,  as  is 
mentioned  under  Htdeiapboeia,  p.  583.    The  par- 
asols of  the  ancients  seem  to  have  been  exactly 
like  oar  own  parasols  or  umbrellas  in  form,  and 
could  be  shut  up  and  opened  like  ours.1    They  are 
often  represented  in  paintings  on  ancient  vases 
the  annexed  woodcut  is  taken  from  Millin's  Peint- 
ure*  de  Vote*  Antique*,  vol.  i.,  pi.  70.    The  female 
is  clothed  in  a  long  chiton  or  diploidion  (vial  Toxi- 
ca, 1023),  and  has  a  small  himation,  which  seer"? 
to  have  fallen  off  her  shoulders. 


It  was  considered  a  mark  of  effeminacy  for  men 
to  make  use  of  parasols.*  The  Roman  ladies  used 
them  in  the  amphitheatre  to  defend  themselves  from 
the  sua  or  some  passing  shower,'  when  the  wind  or 
other  circumstances  did  not  allow  the  velarium  to 
be  extended.  (Vid.  Akpbitrsatiitk,  p.  52.)  To 
hold  a  parasol  over  a  lady  'was  one  of  lie  common 
attentions  of  lovers,4  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
very  common  to  give  parasols  as  presents.*  In- 
stead of  parasols,  the  Greek  women,  in  later  times, 
wore  a  kind  of  straw  hat  or  bonnet,  called  Qokia.* 
The  Romans  also  wore  a  hat  with  a  broad  brim 
(veUnu)  as  a  protection  against  the  sun.'  See 
Paciaudi,  de  Umbelia  gettatume,  Rom.,  1762. — Bec- 
ker, Charities,  ii.,  p.  73. 


I.  (Arictoph,  Equit,  1148.  —  Schol.  ad  loc—  Orid,  Art.  Am., 
ii.,  309.)— 3.  (Anaereon  ep.  Athen,  xii.,  p.  534.)— 3.  (Mart., 
xi»„  38.)  —4.  (Mart.,  xi,  78.  —  Orid,  1.  «.)  — 5.  (Jar.,  Sat.,  it., 
50  )—0.  (Pollux,  rii.,  174.— Compare  x.,  1*7.  — TSaworit,  ir, 
39  )— 7.  (Boat.,  Octar.,  83.— Dion  Cae».,  Hi.,  7.) 
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UNCIA  (iyiUa,  oiytia,  obyyia),  the  twelfth  part 
of  the  As  or  Libia,  is  derived  by  Varro  from  unut, 
as  being  the  unit  of  the  divisions  of  the  as.1 

Its  value  as  a  weight  was  433-666  grains,  or  }  of 
an  ounce,  and  105-36  grains  avoirdupois.  (Vid. 
Libra.)    It  was  subdivided  into 

0a. 

2  Semuncw,  each     ,    .    .    =  i 


3  Duellie 

4  Sicilici 
fi  Sextulc 

24  Scrupula 
144  Siliqua: 


=  * 


On. 

107-46 

3512 

108416 

72-277 

18069 

3011 


In  connecting  the  Roman  system  of  weights  and 
noney  with  the  Greek,  another  division  of  the  un- 
:ia  was  used.  When  the  drachma  was  introduced 
nto  the  Roman  system  as  equivalent  to  the  dena- 
rius of  96  to  the  pound  (vid.  Denarius,  Drachma), 
:he  uncia  contained  8  drachme,  the  drachma  3 
jcrupola,  the  scrupulum  2  oboli  (since  6  oboli  made 
sp  the  drachma),  and  the  obolos  3  siliqua;  (ntpaTta). 
Therefore  the  uncia  was  divided  into 

8  drachms,  each  .    .    .    .    =  64-208  grs. 

24 scrupula       "     .    .    .    .    =  18069    " 

48  oboli  "     .    .    .    .    =    9-034   " 

144  siliquss         "     .    .    .    .    =    301 1    " 

In  this  division  we  have  the  origin  of  the  modern 

(talian  system,  in  which  the  pound  is  divided  into 

12  ounces,  the  ounce  into  three  drams,  the  dram 

into  three  scruples,  and  the  scruple  into  6  carats. 

In  each  of  these  systems  1728  ncparia,  siliqua;,  or 


carats  make  up  the  pound.  „,.„..... 

The  uncial  system  was  adopted  by  the  Greeks  of  st,ree.t  cal¥  tl\e.  Seplasia,  which  consisted  entirely 
cily.  who  called  their  obol  KrL  rthe  T^man   of  shops,  in  which  omtments  and  perfumes  were 


Sicily,  who  called  their  obol  Turpa  (the  Roman 
libra),  and  divided  it  into  12  parts,  each  of  which 
they  called  4y«'o  or  oiyida  (the  Roman  uncia). 
(Vid.  Litra.)  In  this  system  the  oj-ki'o  was  reck- 
oned equal  tc  the  ^aXutoCf. 

Miiller  considers  that  the  Greeks  of  Sicily,  and 
also  the  Romans  themselves,  obtained  the  uncial 
system  from  the  Etruscans.' 

The  Romans  applied  the  uncial  division  to  all 
kinds  of  magnitude.  (Kid.  Ao.)  In  length  the  un- 
cia was  the  twelfth  of  a  foot,  whence  the  word  inch 
(vid.  Pes)  ;  in  area,  the  twelfth  of  a  jugerum  (vid. 
Jcoebom)  ;  in  content,  the  twe'fth  of  a  sextarius 
vnd.  Sextarius,  Cyathus,  Xestes);  in  time,  the 
twelfth  of  an  hour.    (Vid.  As,  tuk/cn.)* 

UNCIA,  a  Roman  copper  coin,  the  twelfth  of  the 
As. 

UNCIA'RIUM  F(ENUS.  (FW.IctbrestofMoh- 
ey,  p.  647.) 

UNCTCRES.     (Vid.  Baths,  p.  148.) 

UNCTUA'RIUM.     (V,d.  Bath.,  p.  148.) 

UNGUENTA,  ointments,  oils,  or  salves.  The 
application  of  unguenta,  in  connexion  with  the  ba- 
thing and  athletic  contests  of  the  ancients,  is  stated 
under  Baths  and  Athlets,  Ac.  But,  although 
their  original  object  was  simply  to  preserve  the 
health  and  elasticity  of  the  human  frame,  they  were 
ai  later  times  used  as  articles  of  luxury.  They  were 
then  not  only  employed  to  impart  to  the  body  or 
hair  a  particular  colour,  but  also  to  give  to  them 
the  most  beautiful  fragrance  possible ;  they  were, 
moreover,  not  merely  applied  after  a  bath,  but  at  any 
time,  to  render  one's  appearance  or  presence  more 
pleasant  than  usual.  In  short,  they  were  used  then 
as  oils  and  pomatums  are  at  present. 

The  numerous  kinds  of  oils,  soaps,  pomatums, 
and  other  perfumes  with  which  the  ancients  were 
acquainted  is  quite  astonishing.  We  know  several 
kinds  of  soaps  which  they  used,  though,  as  it  ap- 


'nL,k"«hTY  ,7U*d-  Ma"»')-»-  CEtrueker,  I., p.  S09.'-1. 
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pears,  more  for  the  purpose  of  painting  the  aaii  tin 
for  cleaning  it.1  For  the  same  purpose  they  alsa 
used  certain  herbs.1 

Among  the  various  and  costly  oils  which  were 
partly  used  for  the  skin  and  partly  for  the  hair,  the 
following  may  be  mentioned  as  examples  :  mende- 
sram,  megalesium,  metopium,  amaracinura,  Cypn- 
num,  susinum,  nardinum,  spicatum,  iasminum,  ro- 
sacenm,  and  crocus  oil,  which  was  considered  the 
most  costly.'  In  addition  to  these  oils,  the  ancients 
also  used  various  kinds  of  powder  as  perfumes, 
which,  by  a  general  name,  are  called  diapasmau 
To  what  extent  the  luxury  of  using  fragrant  oils 
and  the  like  was  carried  on,  may  be  inferred  from 
Seneca,*  who  says  that  people  anointed  themselves 
twice  or  even  three  times  a  day,  in  order  that  the 
delicious  fragrance  might  never  diminish.  At  Rome, 
however,  these  luxuries  did  not  become  very  gen- 
eral till  towards  the  end  of  the  Republic,*  while  the 
Greeks  appear  to  have  been  familiar  with  them  from 
early  times.  The  wealthy  Greeks  and  Romans 
carried  their  ointments  and  perfumes  with  them, 
especially  when  they  bathed,  in  small  boxes  of  cost- 
ly materials  and  beautiful  workmanship,  which  were 
called  narlhecia.'  The  traffic  which  was  carried  on 
in  these  ointments  and  perfumes  in  several  towns 
of  Greece  and  southern  Italy  was  very  considerable. 
The  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  them  were 
called  by  the  Romans  unguenlarn,1  or,  as  they  fre- 
quently were  women,  unguentarut,*  and  the  art  of 
manufacturing  them  vnguentaria.  In  the  wealthy 
and  effeminate  city  of  Capua  there  was  one  great 


sold. 

A  few  words  are  necessary  on  the  custom  of  the 
ancients  in  painting  their  faces.  In  Greece  this 
practice  appears  to  have  been  very  common  among 
the  ladies,  though  men  also  had  sometimes  recourse 
to  it,  as,  for  example,  Demetrius  Phalereus.*  But, 
as  regards  the  women,  it  appears  that  their  retired 
mode  of  living,  and  their  sitting  mostly  in  their  own 
apartments,  deprived  them  of  a  great  part  of  theit 
natural  freshness  and  beauty,  for  which,  of  course, 
they  were  anxious  to  make  up  by  artificial  means." 
This  mode  of  embellishing  themselves  was  probably 
applied  only  on  certain  occasions,  such  as  when 
they  went  out,  or  wished  to  appear  more  charming." 
The  colours  used  for  this  purpose  were  white  (a>t- 
fivdiov,  certua)  and  red  (fyxovaa  or  Hyxovoa,  itcuSi- 
pac,  avnafuvov,  or  fvicnc  •*).  The  eyebrows  were  fre- 
quently painted  black  (/UXav,  iiato^oc,  or  m-i/ifttc1'). 
The  manner  in  which  this  operation  of  painting  was 
performed,  is  still  seen  in  some  ancient  works  of 
art  representing  ladies  in  the  act  of  painting  them- 
selves. Sometimes  they  are  seen  painting  them- 
selves with  a  brush,  and  sometimes  with  their  fin- 
gers." 

The  Romans,  towards  the  end  of  the  Republic 
and  under  the  Empire,  were  no  less  fond  of  painting 
themselves  than  the  Greeks.1*  The  red  colour  was 
at  Rome,  as  in  many  parts  of  Greece,  prepared  from 
a  kind  of  moss  which  the  Romans  called  fucus  (the 
roeella  of  Linnaeus),  and  from  which  afterward  all 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N„  XTiii„  12,  SI.— Mart.,  riUM  S3,  SO.— Id,  xit. 
SB,  J7.)  — 3.  (Oral,  Ar.  A  met.,  iii.,  103.  —  Amor.,  ).,  M.)—  I 
(Becker,  Gallua.  ii.,  p.  87.)— 4.  (Epiat.,  88.)-5.  (Cell.,  tit,  ID 
— 8.  (BSttiger,  Sabina,  i.,p.  S3.)  — 7.  (Cie.,  Da  OK,  i..  IS.— 
Horat.,  Sat.,  ii.,  3,  SS8.)— 8.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  Trii.,  $.)—».  (AU>«n, 
iii.,  p.  64S.)— 10.  (Xen.,  (Econ.,  10,  v  10.  —  Stobenu,  iii.,  p.  87, 
ed.  Gaiaford. —  Compare  Becker,  Chariklea,  ii..  p.  233.)  —  11 
(Lyeiae,  De  Cad.  Erataeth.,  p.  IS. —  Aristoph.,  Lyaiarx..  149.— 
Ecclce.,  878.  —  Plut.,  1094.- Plot.,  Alcib,  30.)  —  IS.  (Xenons. 
CEcon.,  10,  ,».—  Aristoph.,  Lyaialr.,  48.  —  Id.,  Eccles.,  >S9.— 
Alexia  ap.  Athen.,  xiii.,  p.  60S ;  compare  557. — Etyniol.  May.,  a 
T.  'E^ippefteje&ii.)— 13.  (Alexia  ap.  Athen.,  xiii.,  p  588.— fl* 
lux.r.,  101.)— 14.  (Boltiger,  Sabina.  ii.,  tab.  ii.,  and  i„  lab.  fi.) 
—15.  (Horat.,  Epod.,  xii.,  10  —  Orid,  Ar.  Am.,  iii..  1»».— Plia, 
I  H.  N..  utiii.,  8.) 
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kinds  of  paint  were  catted  fucut.  Another  general 
term  lor  paint  is  ertta.  For  embellishing  and  clean- 
ing the  complexion,  the  Greeks  as  well  as  the  Ro- 
mans nsed  a  substance  called  asipum  (pid.  the  com- 
ment on  Suidas,  i.  v.  Oloicij),  which  was  prepared 
of  the  wool  taken  from  those  parts  of  the  body  of  a 
sheep  in  which  it  perspired  most.  Another  reme- 
dy, often  applied  for  similar  purposes,  consisted  of 
powdered  excrements  of  the  Egyptian  crocodiles.1 

Respecting  the  subjects  here  mentioned,  and  ev- 
erything connected  with  the  toilet  of  the  ancients, 
see  Bottiger,  Sabina  oder  Morgemcenen  in  Putzzim- 
mer  enter  rtichen  Romerin,  Leipz.,  1806,  2  vols. 

UNGUENTARII.    (Kid.  Unoosmta.) 

UNI  VE'RSITAS.  This  word  denotes  the  whole 
of  anything  as  contrasted  with  its  component  parts. 
It  signifies  either  a  number  of  persons  as  a  whole, 
or  a  number  of  things,  or  a  number  of  rights.  In 
the  case  of  a  number  of  things  viewed  as  a  univer- 
sitas,  it  is  indifferent  whether  the  parts  are  corpo- 
really united  or  not ;  or  whether  the  corporeal  union, 
if  it  exists,  is,  natural  or  not 

A  single  person  only  can  properly  be  viewed  as 
the  subject  of  rights  and  duties ;  but  the  notion  of 
legal  capacity  may,  by  a  fiction,  be  extended  to  a 
number  of  persons,  who  are  considered  as  a  single 
person  for  legal  purposes,  and  may,  accordingly,  be 
called  juristical  persons,  or  persons  existing  merely 
by  virtue  of  legal  fiction.  Thus  the  "  hereditas"  is 
said  by  the  Roman  jurists  "persona  vice  fungi," 
like  a  municipium,  decuria,  and  societaa  :  the  bono- 
rum  possessor  is  "  in  loco  heredit ;"  and  as  he  is  a 
fictitious  heres,  so  a  juristical  person  is  a  fictitious 
person.  As  persons,  however,  so  constituted,  such 
juristical  persons  have  legal  capacities,  as  individ- 
uals have ;  bu*.  their  legal  capacities  are  limited  to 
property  as  tleir  object.  It  is  true  that  the  Ro- 
mans often  considered  other  persons  as  a  collective 
unity :  thus  they  speak  of  the  collegium  of  the  con- 
suls {rid.  Collegium),  and  of  the  tribuni  plebis.  In 
like  manner,  they  say  that  the  duumviri  of  a  muni- 
cipium are  to  be  viewed  as  one  person.1  But  these 
fictitious  unities  have  only  reference  to  jus  publi- 
cum, and  they  have  no  necessary  connexion  with 
juristical  persons,  the  essential  character  of  which 
is  the  capacity  to  have  and  acquire  property.  Ju- 
ristical persons  could  be  subjects  of  ownership,  jura 
in  re,  obligationes,  and  hereditas ;  they  could  own 
slaves,  and  have  the  patronatus ;  but  all  the  rela- 
tions of  familia,  as  the  patria  potestas  and  others  of 
a  like  kind,  were  foreign  to  the  notion.  But,  though 
the  capacity  to  have  property  is  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  juristical  persons  viewed  with  rela- 
tion to  jus  privatum,  the  objects  for  which  the  prop- 
erty is  had  and  applied  may  be  any,  and  the  capa- 
city to  have  property  implies  a  purpose  for  which  it 
is  had,  which  is  often  much  more  important  than 
this  mere  capacity.  But  the  purposes  for  which  ju- 
ristical persons  have  property  are  quite  distinct  from 
their  capacity  to  have  it.  This  will  appear  from  all 
jr  any  of  the  examples  hereinafter  given. 

The  following  are  juristical  persons :  1.  Civitas. 
%.  Municipes  :  this  term  is  more  common  than  mu- 
nicipium, and  comprehends  both  citixens  of  a  muni- 
cipium and  a  colony ;  it  is  also  used  when  the  ob- 
ject is  to  express  the  municipium  as  a  whole,  op- 
posed to  the  individual  members  of  it.  3.  Respub- 
lica. In  the  republican  period,  when  used  without 
an  adjunct,  Respublica  expressed  Rome,  but  in  the 
old  jurists  it  signifies  a  civitas  dependant  on  Rome. 
4,.  Respublica  civitatis  or  municipii.  S.  Commune, 
communitas.  Besides  the  civitates,  component 
parts  of  the  eivitates  are  also  juristical  persons :  1. 
Curie  or  decunones:  the  word  decuriones  often 
denotes  the  individuals  composing  the  body  of  de- 


I.  dlorm.,  Pliiu,  L  «.)— t,  (Dig.  90,  lit.  1,  s. ».) 


cui tones  as  opposed  to  the  civitas  (municipes),  whKh 
appears  from  a  passage  in  the  Digest,1  where  it  u 
stated  that  an  action  for  dolus  will  not  lie  against 
the  municipes,  for  a  fictitious  person  cannot  be  guil- 
ty of  dolus,  but  such  action  will  lie  against  the  indi- 
vidual decuriones  who  administer  the  affaiis  of  the 
municipes.  Sometimes  the  word  curia  is  used  as 
equivalent  to  civitas,  and  sometimes  the  decurio- 
nes are  spoken  of  as  a  juristical  person,  which  has 
property  as  such.  3.  Vici ;  which  have  no  political 
self-existence,  but  are  attached  to  some  respublica, 
yet  they  are  juristical  persons,  can  hold  property, 
and  maintain  suits.  3.  Fore,  conciliabula,  castella. 
These  were  places  between  civitates  and  vici  as  to 
extent  and  importance ;  they  belonged  to  a  respub- 
lica, but  had  the  rights  of  juristical  persons :  they 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  legislation  of  Justinian, 
but  the  names  occur  in  the  Tablet  of  Heraclea,  in 
the  lex  Gallic  Cisalpine,  and  in  Paulus.'  In  the  la- 
ter period  of  the  Empire,  provinces  were  viewed  as 
juristical  persons. 

In  the  writings  of  the  agrimensores,  commum 
ties,  and  particularly  colonies  (coloni),  are  designa- 
ted by  the  appropriate  name  of  publico  persone, 
and  property  is  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the  colo- 
ni, that  is,  the  colonia,  coloni  being  used  here  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  municipes  was  used,  as  above 
explained. 

Other  juristical  persons  were:  1.  Religious  bod- 
ies, as  collegia  of  priests  and  of  the  vestal  virgins, 
which  could  hold  property  and  take  by  testament 
S.  Associations  of  official  persons,  such  as  those 
who  were  employed  in  administration :  the  body  of 
scribe  became  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  im- 
portant, as  they  were  employed  in  all  branches  of 
administration ;  the  general  name  was  scribes,  a 
term  which  includes  the  particular  names  of  libra- 
rii,  fiscales,  and  others ;  they  were  divided  into  sub- 
divisions called  decuria*,  a  term  which,  even  under 
the  Republic  and  also  under  the  Empire,  denoted 
the  corporations  of  scribe ;  the  individual  members 
were  called  decuriati,  and  subsequently  decuriales ; 
the  decuriati  had  great  privileges  in  Rome,  and  sub- 
sequently in  Constantinople.'  3.  Associations  for 
trade  and  commerce,  as  fabri  pistores,  navicularii, 
the  individuals  of  which  had  a  common  profession, 
on  which  the  notion  of  their  union  was  founded,  but 
each  man  worked  on  his  own  account.  Associa- 
tions properly  included  under  societates,  as  corpo- 
rations for  effecting  a  common  object  (vid.  Socn- 
tas)  :  such  associations  could  be  dissolved  by  the 
notice  of  any  member,  and  were  actually  dissolved 
by  the  death  of  a  single  member.  Some  of  these 
associations,  such  as  those  for  working  mines,  sali- 
ne, and  farming  the  portoria,  were  corporate  bod- 
ies, and  retained  the  name  of  societates.  4.  Asso- 
ciations, called  sodalitates,  sodalilia,  collegia  soda- 
litia,  which  resembled  modern  clubs.  In  their  ori- 
gin they  were  friendly  associations  for  feasting  to- 
gether; in  course  of  time  many  of  them  became  po- 
litical associations,  but  from  this  we  must  not  con- 
clude that  their  true  nature  really  varied ;  they  were 
associations  not  included  in  any  other  class  that 
has  been  enumerated,  but  they  differed  in  their 
character  according  to  the  times.  In  periods  of 
commotion  they  became  the  central  points  of  polit- 
ical factions,  and  new  associations,  it  may  be  reason- 
ably supposed,  would  be  formed  expressly  for  polit- 
ical purposes.  Sometimes  the  public  places  were 
crowded  by  the  sodalilia  and  decuriati,*  and  the 
senate  was  at  last  compelled  to  propose  a  lex  which 
should  subject  to  the  penalties  of  vis  those  who 


t.  (4.  tit.  1.  c.  19.)— I  (S.  R.,  4,  tit. «,  t.  ».)—».  (Cic.  in  Verr 
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woaid  not  disperse.  This  was  followed  by  a  gen- 
eral dissolution  of  collegia  according  to  Asconius 
(in  Cornelmnam),  but  the  dissolution  only  extended 
to  mischievous  associations,  as  may  be  safely  in- 
ferred from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  even  the 
words  of  Asconius,  if  carefully  examined,  are  not 
inconsistent  with  this  conclusion.  In  the  Digest' 
we  find  the  rule  that  no  collegium  could  be  formed 
without  the  permission  of  a  senatus  consultum  or 
•lie  Cesar ;  and  persons  who  associated  unlawfully 
were  guilty  of  an  extraordinarium  crimen.  The  rule 
jf  law  means  that  no  union  of  persons  could  become 
a  juristical  person  without  the  consent  of  the  proper 
authority ;  and  this  is  quite  distinct  from  the  other 
provision  contained  in  the  same  rule,  which  punish- 
ed associations  of  persons  who  acted  as  corpora- 
tions, for  this  part  of  the  rule  relates  only  to  such 
associations  as  were  dangerous,  or  of  an  undefined 
character. 

There  were  also  in  the  imperial  period  the  col- 
legia tenuiorum,  or  associations  of  poorer  people ; 
but  they  were  allowed  to  meet  only  once  a  month, 
and  they  paid  monthly  contributions.'  A  man  could 
only  belong  to  one  of  them.  Slaves  could  belong 
to  such  a  collegium,  with  the  permission  of  their 
masters. 

Communities  of  cities  and  towns  have  a  kind  of 
natural  or  necessary  existence ;  and  other  bodies, 
called  corporations,  have  been  fashioned  by  a  kind 
of  analogy  to  them,  and,  like  them,  can  have  proper- 
ty, and  be  represented  like  them  by  an  agent,  where- 
in consists  the  essence  of  a  juristical  person.  Some 
of  these  corporations,  like  communities  of  cities 
and  towns,  were  of  a  permanent  character,  as  col- 
leges of  priests,  decuris,  and  companies  of  artisans; 
others  had  a  temporary  character,  as  societates  and 
•odalitates.  All  these  corporations  are  designated 
by  the  name  either  of  collegium  or  corpus,  between 
which  there  is  no  legal  distinction,  for  it  appears 
that  one  corporation  was  called  a  collegium  and 
another  a  corpus,  as  it  might  happen ;  but  both  of 
these  terms  denote  a  corporation,  as  above  explain- 
ed, as  opposed  to  a  civitas  or  respublica.  The  mem- 
bers of  such  corporations  were  college  and  sodales, 
which  is  a  more  general  and  an  older  term  than 
sodalitas.  Altogether  they  were  called  collegiati 
and  corporati :  the  members  of  particular  kinds  of 
corporations  were  decuriati,  decuriales,  socii.  The 
commoni  name  which,  includes  all  corporations  and 
civitates  is  universitas,  as  opposed  to  which  any  in- 
dividual is  singularis  persona. 

The  notion  of  individual  property  as  a  unity  is 
founded  on  the  notion  of  the  unity  of  the  owner. 
But  this  notion  of  unity,  when  once  established, 
may,  for  certain  purposes,  be  arbitrarily  assumed, 
and,  accordingly,  it  is  applied  to  the  case  of  peculi- 
um,  dos,  and  hereditas,  and  modern  writers  have 
designated  these  as  cases  of  a  universitas  juris. 
The  name  universitas  has  led  many  to  suppose  that 
the  three  cases  above  mentioned  have  all  the  same 
incidents,  whereas  each  has  its  peculiar  character, 
because  the  term  universitas  means  any  whole  as 
opposed  to  its  parts.  The  name  universitas  juris 
does  not  occur  in  the  Roman  law.  The  nature  of 
universal  succession  is  explained  under  Successio. 

The  term  universitas  was  adopted  in  the  middle 
ages  to  denote  certain  great  schools,  but  not  as 
schools  :  the  term  denoted  these  places  as  corpora- 
tions, that  is,  as  associations  of  individuals.  The 
adjunct  which  would  express  the  kind  of  persons 
associated  would  depend  on  circumstances  :  thus, 
in  Bologna,  the  expression  universitas  scbolarium 
was  in  common  use ;  in  Paris,  universitas  magis- 
trorum.  The  school,  as  such,  was  called  schola, 
and,  from  the  thirteenth  century,  most  commonly 

»  147,  tit.  S3,  ..  I,  «,».>-»•.  (1)^47,  tit.  »  tTlTs.)  ~ 
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studium ;  and  if  it  was  a  distinguished  t^hool,  t 
was  called  studium  generate.  The  first  occasion 
on  which  the  term  universitas  was  applied  to  a 
great  school  is  said  to  be  in  a  decretal  of  Innocent 
III.,  of  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  ad- 
dree  <ed  Scholaribus  Parisiensibus. 

(Savigny,  System  da  Heutigen  Rom.  Rtthtt,  L, 
378 ;  ii.,  235 ;  iii.,  8.— Savigny,  Geschichtt  da  Rom. 
Ruhtt  im  MiUelaUer,  vol.  iii.,  318,  380.) 

•URANOSC'OPUS  (oipavooKoiroe).  (  Vid.  Callt- 

OHOMOS.) 

*URUS.    (Vid.  Biton.) 

VOCATIO  IN  JUS.    {Vid.  Actio,  p.  18.) 

VOCO'NIA  LEX  was  enacted  on  the  proposal 
of  Q.  Voconius  Saxa,  a  tribunus  plebis.  In  the  "  Dt 
Scnectult"  of  Cicero,  Cato  the  elder  is  introduced 
as  saying  that  be  spoke  in  favour  of  the  lex  when 
he  was  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Csepio  and  Philippus  (B.C.  169).  Gelliu* 
also  speaks  of  the  oration  in  which  Cato  recom- 
mended this  lex.' 

One  provision  of  the  lex  was,  that  no  person  who 
should  be  included  in  the  census,  after  the  census 
of  that  year  (post  tos  ctnsores ;  the  censors  of  that 
year  were  A.  Posthumius  and  Q.  Fulvius),  should 
make  any  female  (virginem  neve  muliercm)  his  beres.* 
Cicero  does  not  state  that  the  lex  fixed  the  census 
at  any  sum ;  but  it  appears  from  Gaius'  and  from 
Dion  Cassius*  that  a  woman  could  not  be  made 
heres  by  any  person  who  was  rated  in  the  census 
at  100,000  sesterces  (centum  mitlia  oris),  though 
she  could  take  the  hereditas  per  fideicommissum 
The  lex  allowed  no  exceptions  even  in  favour  of  an 
only  daughter.*  The  lex  only  applied  to  testaments, 
and  therefore  a  daughter  or  other  female  rould  in- 
herit ab  intestato  to  any  amount.  The  vestal  vir- 
gins could  make  women  their  heredes  in  all  cases, 
which  was  the  only  exception  to  the  provisions  of 
the  lex.' 

If  the  terms  of  the  lex  are  correctly  reported  l<j 
Cicero,  a  person  who  was  not  census  might  make 
a  woman  his  heres,  whatever  was  the  amount  of 
his  property,  and  so  Cicero  understands  the  lex'' 
Still  there  is  a  difficulty  about  the  meaning  of  cen- 
sus. If  it  is  taken  to  mean  that  a  person  whose 
property  was  above  100,000,  and  who  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  census,  could  dispose  of  his  property 
as  he  pleased  by  testament,  the  purpose  of  the  lex 
would  be  frustrated ;  and  farther,  "  the  not  being 
included  in  the  census"  (neque  census  esset)  seems 
rather  vague.  Still,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
lex,  any  person  who  had  ever  been  included  in  the 
census  would  be  affected  by  this  legal  incapacity. 
Sometimes  it  is  assumed  that  the  last  census  is 
meant.  The  Edict  extended  the  rule  of  the  Voconia 
lex  to  the  bonorum  possessio.' 

Another  provision  of  the  lex  forbade  a  persoc 
who  was  census  to  give  more  in  amount  in  the 
form  of  a  legacy,  or  a  donatio  mortis  causa,  to  any 
person  than  the  heres  or  heredes  should  take.  This 
provision  secured  something  to  the  heres  or  heredes, 
but  still  the  provision  was  ineffectual,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  this  lex  was  only  accomplished  by  the  lex 
Falcidia.  (Vid.  Leq atum.)  Gaius,' in  quoting  this 
provision  of  the  lex,  does  not  mention  the  condition 
of  being  census,  but  this  is  stated  by  Cicero." 

Some  writers  suppose  that  this  lex  also  contain- 
ed a  provision  by  which  a  testator  was  forbidden  to 
give  a  woman  more  than  half  of  his  property  by 
way  of  legacy ;  and  it  appears  from  Cicero  that  toe 
lex  applied  to  legacies  (de  mulicrum  legatis  el  keredi- 


1.  (Cic,  Pro  Balbo,  8.—  Cato  Mnjor,  5.  — (ML,  mi- 13;  iriL, 
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kutbue').  Quintilian*  states  that  by  the  lex  (Voconia) 
a  woman  could  not  take  by  testament  more  than 
half  of  a  person's  property ;  but  Quintilian  says  no- 
thing of  the  provisions  of  this  lex,  which  incapaci- 
tated women  altogether  from  taking  under  a  will  in 
certain  cases,  and  in  the  passage  referred  to  he  is 
speaking  of  two  women  being  made  kertdee  of  a 
property  in  equal  shares.  The  dispute  between  the 
cognati  and  the  two  women  turned  on  the  words 
of  the  lex,  "  n  iieeal  mulicn  plutquam  dimidiam 
partem  bonorum  euorum  relinquere,"  the  cognati 
contending  that  the  lex  did  not  allow  the  whole 
property  to  be  t  us  given  to  two  women  in  equal 
shares,  though  it  was  admitted  that  if  half  of  the 
property  had  been  given  to  one  woman,  there  would 
have  been  no  ground  for  dispute.  It  is  quite  con- 
sistent that  the  lex  might  have  allowed  a  woman  to 
take  half  of  a  man's  property  in  certain  cases,  and 
in  others  to  take  none,  though  the  object  ot  the  lex, 
which  was  to  prevent  large  properties  from  coming 
into  wotaen's  hands,  would  have  been  better  secured 
by  other  provisions  than  those  of  the  lex  as  they 
are  known  to  us ;  for  it  appears  from  Quintilian 
that  a  woman  might  take  by  will  one  half  of  as 
many  properties  as  there  were  testators.  It  might 
be  conjectured  that  the  clause  of  the  lex  which 
forbade  a  woman  being  made  heres  signified  sole 
heres,  and  then  the  clause  which  forbade  her  taking 
more  than  half  would  be  fitly  framed  to  prevent  an 
evasion  o<  the  law  by  making  a  woman  heres  ex 
deance,  for  instance,  and  giving  the  rest  to  an- 
other person.  And  this  conjecture  derives  some 
support  from  the  provision  which  prevented  the 
giving  nearly  all  the  property  in  legacies  to  the 
detriment  of  the  heres ;  which  provision,  however, 
it  must  be  observed,  does  not  apply  to  women  only, 
ao  far  as  we  can  conclude  from  the  words  of  Gaius.1 
The  case  of  Fadia,  mentioned  by  Cicero,4  shows 
that  there  was  a  provision  in  the  lex  by.  which,  in 
certain  cases  at  least,  a  woman  might  take  some- 
thing ;  and  it  also  shows  that  the  lex  prevented  a 
man  from  making  even  his  own  daughter  sole  heres. 

According  to  Gaius  and  Pliny,*  the  provisions  of 
the  Voconia  lex  were  in  force  at  the  time  when  they 
were  writing,  though  Gellius'  speaks  of  them  as 
being  either  obsolete  or  repealed.  The  provisions 
of  the  lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppea  may  have  repealed 
some  of  the  clauses  of  the  Voconia  lex. 

The  subject  of  the  Voconia  lex  is  one  of  consider- 
able difficulty,  owing  to  the  imperfect  statements 
that  remain  of  Us  contents  and  provisions,  which 
were  probably  numerous.  The  chief  modern  au- 
thorities on  the  matter  are  referred  to  by  Rein ;' 
bat  the  writer  has  not  had  the  opportunity  of  con- 
sulting any  of  them. 

VOLO'NES  is  synonymous  with  voluntarii  (from 
vcloy,  and  might  hence  be  applied  to  all  those  who 
volunteered  to  serve  in  the  Roman  armies  without 
there  being  any  obligation  to  do  so.  But  it  was  ap- 
plied more  especially  to  slaves,  when,  in  times  of 
need,  they  offered  or  were  allowed  to  fight  in  the 
Roman  armies.  Thus  when,  during  the  second 
Punic  war,  after  the  battle  of  Canine,  there  was 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  freemen  to  complete  the 
army,  about  8000  young  and  able-bodied  slaves  of- 
fered to  serve.  Their  proposal  was  accepted ;  they 
received  armour  at  the  public  expense,  und  as  they 
distinguished  themselves,  they  were  honoured  with 
the  franchise.'  In  after  times  the  name  volones 
was  retained  whenever  slaves  chose  or  were  al- 
lowed to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  masters, 


1.  (Cie.,  Da  Bapub.,  in.,  10.)  — t.  (Doolam.,  M4.)  —  3.  (ii., 
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which  they  were  the  more  willing  to  do,  as  the* 
were  generally  rewarded  with  the  franchise.1 

VOLU'MEN.    (KiiLiBst.) 

VOLUNTA'RII.    (Vid.  Volonbs.) 

VOMITO'RIA.    (Vid.  Ahpuitbeatsuk,  p.  u3.) 

•VULPES  (cWtiinif),  the  Fox,  or  Came  Vulpee, 
L.  It  is  also  called  etpiu  by  Oppian  and  by  Aris- 
tophanes, in  a  metaphorical  sense.* 

URAGTJS.     (Vid.  Army,  Roman,  p.  104.) 

URNA,  an  urn,  a  Roman  measure  of  capacity 
for  fluids,  equal  to  half  an  Amphora.'  This  use  of 
the  term  was  probably  founded  upon  its  more  gen- 
eral application  to  denote  a  vessel  for  holding  water, 
or  any  other  substance,  either  fluid  or  solid.* 

An  urn  was  used  to  receive  the  names  of  the 
judges  (judicee),  in  order  that  the  pretor  might 
draw  out  of  it  a  sufficient  number  to  determine 
causes ;'  also  to  receive  the  ashes  of  the  dead. 
(Vid.  Funds,  p.  460,  461.)  For  this  purpose  urns 
were  made  of  marble,  porphyry,  baked  clay,  bronze, 
or  glass,  of  all  forms  and  sizes,  some  quite  simple, 
and  others  sculptured  in  baa-relief,  or  ornamented 
in  an  endless  variety  of  ways. 

USTRI'NA,  USTRI'NUM.  (Vid.  Bostdm;  Fu- 
nds, p.  460.) 

USUCA'PIO.  The  history  of  usucapio  is  an  im 
port  ant  fact  in  the  history  of  Roman  jurisprudence. 

Gaius'  states  that  there  was  originally  in  Rome 
only  one  kind  of  ownership :  a  person  was  either 
owner  of  a  thing  ex  jure  Quiritium,  or  be  was  not 
owner  at  all.  But  afterward  ownership  was  divided, 
so  that  one  man  might  be  owner  ex  jure  Quiritium, 
and  another  might  have  the  same  thing  in  bonis, 
that  is,  have  the  right  to  the  exclusive  enjoyment 
of  it.  He  then'  goes  on  to  give  an  instance  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  divided  ownership  might  arise, 
by  reference  to-  the  transfer  of  a  res  mancipi :  if 
such  a  thing  was  transferred  by  bare  tradition,  and 
there  was  neither  inancipatio  nor  in  jure  cessio,  the 
new  owner  only  acquired  the  natural  ownership,  as 
some  would  call  it,  or  only  had  it  in  bonis,  and  the 
original  owner  retained  the  Quiritarian  ownership 
until  the  purchaser  acquired  the  Quiritarian  owner- 
ship by  usucapio  (poeeidendo  utucapiat) ;  for  when 
the  usucapio  was  completed,  the  effect  was  the 
same  as  if  the  thing  had  been  originally  mancipated 
or  transferred  by  the  in  jure  cessio.  Gaius  adds, 
"  in  the  case  of  movable  things,  the  usucapio  is 
completed  in  a  year,  but  in  the  case  of  a  fundus  or 
aides,  two  years  are  required ;  and  so  it  is  provided 
by  the  Twelve  Tables." 

In  this  passage  he  is  evidently  speaking  of  res 
mancipi  only,  and  of  them  only  when  transferred  to 
the  purchaser  by  the  owner  without  the  forms  of 
manoipatio  or  in  jure  cessio.  From  this,  then,  it 
might  be  safely  concluded  that  the  Twelve  Tables 
provided  a  remedy  for  defective  modes  of  convey- 
ance of  res  mancipi  from  the  owner ;  and  this  is  ail 
that  could  be  concluded  from  this  passage.  But  a 
passage  which  immediately  follows  shows  that  this 
was  all  that  the  Twelve  Tables  did ;  for  Gaius'  pro- 
ceeds to  say,  "  But  (ceterum)  there  may  be  usucapio 
even  in  the  case  of  those  things  which  have  come 
to  us  by  tradition  from  a  person  who  was  not  the 
owner,  whether  they  are  res  mancipi  or  not,  pro- 
vided we  nave  received  them  bona  fide,  believing 
that  he  who  delivered  (qui  tradiderit)  them  to  us 
was  the  owner.  And  this  rule  of  law  seems  to  have 
been  established,  in  order  that  the  ownership  of 
things  might  not  be  long  in  uncertainty,  seeing 


1.  (Li».,  ixir,  11,  14,  Ao.  —  Id.,  xitii.,  J8.— Id,,  xxriii.,  48.— 
Capiloliu,  M.  Anion.  Philoa,  SI.)  —  2.  (Analot.,  II.  A.,  ti.,  10. 
— Oppian,  Cjneg.,  in. ,450.— Anstoph.,  Eq.,  1063.— Adama,  Ap- 
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that  one  or  two  years  would  be  quite  sufficient  for 
the  owner  to  look  after  his  property,  that  being  the 
tune  allowed  to  the  possessor  for  usucapio." 

The  reason  for  limiting  the  owner  to  one  or  two 
years  has  little  reason  in  it  and  possibly  no  histori- 
cal truth ;  but  it  is  clear  from  this  passage  that  this 
application  of  the  rule  of  usucapio  was  formed  front 
analogy  to  the  rule  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  that 
it  was  not  contained  in  them.  The  limitation  of  the 
time  of  usucapio  is  clearly  due  to  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles, and  the  time  applied  only  to  purchases  of  res 
mancipi  from  the  owner  when  the  legal  forms  of 
toaveyaoce  had  been  neglected.  But  the  origin  of 
usucapio  was  probably  still  more  remote. 

When  Gaius  states  that  there  was  originally  only 
one  kind  of  ownership  at  Rome,  and  that  afterward 
ownership  was  divided,  he  immediately  shows  how 
this  arose  by  taking  the  case  of  a  res  mancipi.  This 
division  of  ownership  rested  on  the  division  of  things 
into  res  mancipi  and  res  nee  mancipi,  a  distinction  that 
had  reference  to  nothing  else  than  the  mode  of  trans- 
ferring the  property  of  them.  Things  were  merely 
called  res  mancipi  because  the  ownership  of  them 
could  not  be  transferred  without  mancipatio.  Things 
were  res  nee  mancipi,  the  alienation  of  which  could 
be  effected  without  mancipatio.  There  could  be  no 
division  of  things  into  mancipi  and  nee  mancipi  ex- 
cept by  determining  what  things  should  be  res  man- 
cipi. Res  nee  mancipi  are  determined  negatively : 
they  are  all  things  that  are  not  res  mancipi :  but 
the  negative  determination  presupposes  the  positive ; 
therefore  res  mancipi  were  determined  before  res 
nee  mancipi  could  be  determined ;  and  before  the 
res  mancipi  were  determined,  there  was  no  distinc- 
tion of  things  into  res  mancipi  and  res  nee  mancipi. 
But  this  distinction,  as  such,  only  affected  the  con- 
dition of  those  things  to  which  it  had  a  direct  appli- 
cation :  consequently,  all  other  things  remained  as 
they  were  before.  The  conclusion,  then,  is  certain, 
that  the  res  mancipi,  as  a  class  of  things,  were  an- 
terior, in  order  of  time,  to  the  class  of  res  nee  man- 
cipi, which  comprehended  all  things  except  res  man- 
cipi. Until  then,  the  class  of  res  mancipi  was  estab- 
lished, all  pmperty  at  Rome  could  be  alienated  by 
Dare  tradition,  as  res  nee  mancipi  could  be  alienated 
by  tradition  after  the  class  of  res  mancipi  was  con- 
stituted. 

The  time  when  the  class  of  res  mancipi  was  form- 
ed is  not  known ;  but  it  is  most  consistent  with  all 
that  we  know  to  suppose  that  it  existed  before  the 
Twelve  Tables.  If  we  consider  the  forms  of  man- 
cipatio (rid.  Mancipatio),  we  cannot  believe  that 
they  arose  in  any  other  way  than  by  positive  enact- 
ment. As  soon  as  the  forms  of  mancipatio  and  of 
the  in  jure  cessio  (which,  from  its  character,  must 
be  posterior  to  mancipatio)  were  established,  it  fol- 
lowed that  mere  tradition  of  a  thing  to  a  purchaser 
and  payment  of  the  purchase-money  could  not 
transfer  the  ownership  of  a  res  mancipi.  The  trans- 
fer gave  the  purchaser  merely  a  possessio,  and  the 
original  owner  retained  the  property.  In  course  of 
time,  the  purchaser  obtained  the  publiciana  actio, 
and  from  this  time  it  might  be  said  that  a  double 
ownership  existed  in  the  same  thing. 

The  introduction  of  mancipatio,  which  gave  rise 
to  the  double  ownership,  was  also  followed  by  the 
.ntroduction  of  usucapio.  The  bona  fide  possessor 
of  a  res  mancipi  which  had  not  been  transferred  by 
mancipatio,  had  ho  legal  defence  against  the  owner 
who  claimed  the  thing.  But  he  bad  the  exoeptio 
doli,  and  subsequently  the  exceptio  rei  vendits  et 
traditte,  by  which  he  could  protect  himself  against 
the  owner ;  and  as  possessor  simply,  he  had  the  pro- 
tection of  the  interdict  against  third  persons.  He 
had  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  thing,  and  lie  could 
transfer  the  possessio.  but  he  could  do  no  act  with 
lOfifc 


respect  to  it  for  which  Quiritarian  ownership  was 
necessary ;  consequently,  he  could  not  alienate  it 
by  mancipatio  or  in  jure  cessio,  and  it  was  a  neces- 
sary consequence  that  he  could  not  dispose  of  it  by 
testament  in  the  same  way  in  which  Quiritarian 
ownership  was  disposed  of  by  testament.  The  ne- 
cessity for  such  a  rule  as  that  of  usucapio  Tas  evi 
dent,  but  it  could  arise  in  no  other  way  than  b) 
positive  enactment,  for  its  effect  was  to  be  the  saxte 
as  that  of  mancipatio.  The  Twelve  Tables  fixed 
the  term  of  usucapio,  but  we  do  not  know  whether 
they  fixed  or  merely  confirmed  the  rule  of  law  ar 
to  usucapio. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  tradition  or  deliv- 
ery was  a  part  of  mancipatio  as  such.  Mancipatio 
was  merely  a  form  of  transferring  ownership  which 
was  fixed  by  law,  and  the  characteristic  of  which 
was  publicity :  a  delivery  of  the  thing  would  of 
course  generally  follow,  but  it  was  no  part  of  the 
transfer  of  ownership.  Land  (pradia),  for  instance, 
could  be  mancipated  without  delivery  (in  abttntie 
mancipaii  toUnt1).  In  the  case  of  movable  things, 
it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  present,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  delivery,  but  that  the  thing  man- 
cipated might  be  identified.  The  essential  to  the 
transfer  of  ownership  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries 
is  the  consent  of  two  persons  who  have  legal  capa- 
city to  consent,  the  seller  and  the  buyer.  All  the 
rest  is  form  that  may  be  varied  infinitely :  this  con- 
sent is  the  substance.  Yet  tradition  as  a  form  of 
transfer  was  undoubtedly  the  old  Roman  form,  and 
consent  alone  was  not  sufficient ;  and  it  may  be 
admitted  that  consent  alone  was  never  sufficient 
for  the  transfer  of  ownership  without  affecting  the 
principle  laid  down  that  consent  alone  is  essential 
in  the  transfer  of  ownership.  This  apparent  incon- 
gruity is  ingeniously  and  sufficiently  explained  ia 
the  following  manner :  "  Tradition  owes  its  origin 
to  a  time  when  men  could  not  sufficiently  separate 
in  their  minds  physical  ownership,  or  the  dominium 
over  a  thing,  from  legal  ownership.  As  a  man  caa 
only  call  a  bird  in  the  air  or  a  wild  animal  in  tbe 
forest  his  own  when  he  has  caught  it,  so  men 
thought  that  tradition  must  be  added  to  contract  in 
order  to  enable  a  man  to  claim  the  thing  as  his 
own."* 

Besides  the  case  of  property  there  might  be  usu- 
capio in  the  case  of  servitutes,  marriage,  and  hered- 
itas.  But  as  servitutes  pnediorum  rosticorum 
could  only  be  the  objects  of  mancipatio,  and  as  be- 
ing parts  of  ownership  could  only  be  established  by 
the  same  form  by  which  ownership  of  res  mancipi 
was  transferred,  so,  according  to  the  old  law,  these 
servitutes  alone  could  be  the  object  of  usucapio ; 
and,  as  it  is  contended  by  Engelbach,  only  in  the 
case  of  aqucductus,  haustus,  iter,  and  actus.  But 
as  tbe  ownership  of  res  mancipi  could  be  acquired 
by  bare  tradition  followed  by  usucapio,  so  these  ser- 
vitutes could  be  established  by  contract,  and  could 
be  fully  acquired  by  usucapio.  In  the  later  Roman 
law,  when  the  form  of  mancipatio  was  replaced  by 
mere  tradition,  servitutes  could  be  established  per 
pacta  et  stipulationes  only.  In  the  case  of  a  mar- 
riage coemptione,  the  form  of  mancipatio  was  used, 
and  the  effect  was,  that  the  woman  came  into  the 
hand  of  her  husband,  and  became  part  of  his  fami- 
lia.  The  marriage  usu  could  not  of  itself  effect  this, 
bat  if  the  woman  lived  with  her  husband  a  year,  she 
passed  into  his  familia  by  usucapio  (vtlui  annua  poi- 
tctrime  tisucapitbatur) :  and,  accordingly,  it  was  pro- 
vided by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  that  if  she 
did  not  wish  thus  to  come  into  her  husband's  hand, 
she  must  in  every  year  absent  herself  from  him  for 
three  nights  in  order  to  interrupt  the  usus.*    Thus 
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usucapio  added  to  usus  produced  the  effect  of  co- 
emptio.  In  the  case  of  the  hereditas,  when  the  tes- 
tator had  the  testament!  factio,  and  had  disposed  of 
Ms  property' without  observing  the  forms  of  manci- 
patio  and  nuncopatio,  the  person  whom  he  had 
named  his  heres  could  only  obtain  the  legal  owner- 
ship of  the  hereditas  by  usucapio.  In  all  these  cases, 
then,  the  old  law  as  to  usucapio  was  this:  when  the 
positive  law  had  required  the  forms  of  mancipatio, 
in  order  that  a  certain  end  should  be  effected,  usu- 
capio supplied  the  defect,  by  converting  a  mere  pos- 
sessio  (subsequently  called  in  bonis)  into  dominium 
ex  jure  Quiritium.  Usucapio,  then,  was  not  original- 
ly a  mode  of  acquisition,  but  it  was  a  mode  by  which 
a  defect  in  the  mode  of  acquisition  was  supplied, 
and  this  defect  was  supplied  by  the  uss  of  the  thing, 
or  the  exercise  of  the  right.  The  end  of  usucapio 
was  to  combine  the  beneficial  with  the  Quiritarian 
ownership  of  a  thing.  Accordingly,  the  original 
name  for  usucapio  was  usus  auctoritas,  the  auctori- 
tas  of  usus,  or  that  which  gives  to  usos  its  efficacy 
and  completeness,  a  sense  of  auctoritas  which  is 
coinmot;  in  the  Roman  law.  (Vid.  Aootoritas, 
Tutela.)  But  usus  alone  never  signifies  usucapio ; 
and  consistently  with  this,  in  those  cases  where 
there  could  be  no  usucapio,  the  Roman  writers  speak 
of  usus  only.  Possessio  is  the  usus  of  a  piece  of 
ground  as  opposed  to  the  ownership  of  it ;  and  the 
term  usus  was  applied  to  the  enjoyment  of  land  on 
which  a  man  either  had  not  the  ownership,  or  of 
which  he  could  not  have  the  ownership,  as  the  ager 
poblicus.  In  the  later  law,  as  it  is  known  to  us  in 
the  Pandect,  usucapio  was  a  mode  of  acquiring 
ownership :  the  term  usus  auctoritas  was  replaced 
by  the  phrase  usu  capere,  and  in  the  place  of  usuca- 
pio sometimes  the  phrase  "pottettione  or  longe  pot- 
tettione capere"  occurs ;  but  possessio  alone  never 
is  used  for  usucapio. 

It  appears  from  a  passage  of  Gains  already  quoted, 
that  in  his  time  usucapio  was  a  regular  mode  of  ac- 
quisition, which  was  applicable  to  things  which  had 
come  to  a  man  by  tradition  from  one  who  was  riot 
the  owner,  and  was  applicable  both  to  res  man- 
elpi  and  nee  mancipi,  if  the  possessor  possessed 
them  bona  fide,  that  is,  if  he  believed  that  he  receiv- 
ed them  from  the  owner.  There  were,  however, 
some  exceptions  to  this  rule :  a  man  could  never 
acquire  the  ownership  of  a  stolen  tbing  by  usucapio, 
for  the  Twelve  Tables  prevented  it,  and  the  lex  Ju- 
lia .et  Ptautia  prevented  usucapio  in  the  case  of  a 
thing  vi  possessa.  The  meaning  of  the  law  was 
not  that  the  thief  or  the  robber  could  net  acquire  the 
ownership  by  usucapio,  for  the  mala  fidis  in  which 
their  possession  originated  was  an  obstacle  to  the 
usucapio  ;  but  no  person  who  bona  fide  bought  the 
thing  that  was  stolen  or  vi  possessa,  could  acquire 
the  ownership  by  usucapio.1  According  to  other 
authorities,  the  rule  as  to  a  stolen  thing  was  estab- 
lished by  the  lex  Atinia.  Provincial  lands  were  also 
not  objects  of  usucapio. 

If  a  woman  was  in  the  tuteta  of  her  agnati,  her 
res  mancipi  could  not  be  the  objects  of  usucapio,  un- 
less they  had  been  received  from  her  by  traditio 
with  the  auctoritas  of  ber  tutor;  and  this  was  a  pro- 
vision of  the  Twelve  Tables.  The  legal  incapacity 
of  the  woman  to  transfer  ownership  by  mancipatio 
most  be  the  origin  of  this  rule.  The  hereditas  of  a 
woman  who  was  in  tutela  legithna  could  not  be  an 
object  of  usuoapio,  as  Cicero  explains  to  Atticos  (it 
Mela  legiltma  nihil  utueapi  pott**).  The  foundation 
of  this  rule,  according  to  some,  was  the  legal  inca- 
pacity of  a  *voman  who  was  in  the  tutela  of  her  ag- 
nati, to  make  a  will.  ( Vid.  Tbstaikktvh  ;  but  see 
the  article  Ttt»la.) 

In  order  to  acquire  by  usucapio,  a  person  must 
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have  the  capacity  to  acquire  by  mancipatio :  conse- 
quently, all  persons  were  excluded  from  acquiring 
by  usucapio  who  bad  not  the  commercium.  The 
passage  quoted  by  Cicero'  from  the  Twelve  Tables, 
"  advertum  hottcm  (i.  «.,  peregrinum)  aterna  auetori- 
tat,"  is  alleged  in  support  of  this  rule  of  law;  that 
is,  a  peregrinus  may  have  the  use  of  a  res  mancioi 
which  has  been  transferred  by  traditio,  but  he  caw 
never  acquire  anything  more  by  usucapio. 

Things  could  not  be  objects  of  usucapio  which 
were  not  objects  of  commercium.  Accordingly,  all 
res  divini  juris,  such  as  temples  and  lands  dedicated 
to  the  gods,  and  res  communes,  could  not  be  objects 
of  usucapio.  The  limits  or  bounds  by  which  tho 
Romanus  ager  was  marked  out  were  consequently 
not  objects  of  usucapio,  as  to  which  there  was  a  pro- 
vision in  the  Twelve  Tables*  ("  Quoniam  utueapi- 
mem  intra  quinque  pedet  ette  noluerunt").  The  qmn- 
que  pedes  are  the  limites  linearii,  the  breadth  of 
which  was  fixed  at  five  feet  by  a  lex  Mamilia.  The 
approach  to  a  sepulchre  was  also  not  an  object  of 
usucapio.* 

In  the  time  of  Gaius*  a  man  might  take  posses- 
sion of  another  person's  land,  provided  he  used  no 
force  (tn>),  the  possession  of  which  was  vacant 
either  from  the  carelessness  of  the  owner,  or  be- 
cause the  owner  had  died  without  a  successor  (vid. 
Scccssno),  or  had  been  long  absent ;  and  if  he 
transferred  the  field  to  a  bona  fide  purchaser,  the 
purchaser  could  acquire  the  ownership  by  usucapio, 
even  though  the  seller  knew  that  the  field  was  not 
his  own.  This  rule  was  established  against  the 
opinion  of  those  who  contended  that  a  fundus  could 
be  furtivus  or  an  object  of  theft.  But  a  man  might 
in  some  cases  acquire  by  usucapio  the  ownership  of 
a  thing  which  he  knew  to  be  not  his  own :  as  if  a 
man  bad  possession  of  a  tbing  belonging  to  the  he- 
reditas, of  which  the  heres  had  never  acquired  the 
possession,  provided  it  was  a  thing  that  could  be  an 
object  of  usucapio.  This  species  of  possessio  and 
usucapio  was  called  proherede,  and  even  things  im- 
movable (qua  tolo  eontinentur)  could  be  thus  acqui- 
red by  one  year's  usucapio.  The  reason  was  this  : 
the  Twelve  Tables  declared  that  the  ownership  of 
res  soli  could  be  acquired  by  usucapio  in  two  years, 
and  alt  other  things  in  one  year :  now,  as  the  hered- 
itas was  not  a  res  soli,  it  must  be  included  in  the 
"other  things,"  and  it  was  farther  determined  that 
the  several  things  which  made  up  the  hereditas 
must  follow  the  rule  as  to  the  hereditas ;  and  though 
the  rule  as  to  the  hereditas  was  changed,  it  con- 
tinued as  to  all  the  things  comprised  in  it.  Tbe 
reason  of  the  rule  as  to  this  "  improba  pottettio  et 
utucapio,"  says  Gaius,  was,  that  the  heres  might  be 
induced  the  sooner  to  take  possession  of  tbe  heredi- 
tas, and  that  there  might  be  somebody  to  discbarge 
the  sacra,  which  in  ancient  times  (Mis  temporiiut) 
were  very  strictly  observed,  and  also  that  there 
might  be  somebody  against  whom  the  creditors 
might  make  their  demands.  This  kind  of  possessio 
and  usucapio  was  called  lucrative.  In  the  time  ol 
Gaius  it  had  ceased  to  exist,  for  a  senatus  consult 
urn  of  Hadrian's  time  enabled  the  heres  to  recovei 
that  which  had  been  acquired  by  usucapio,  just  as 
if  there  had  been  no  usucapio ;  but  in  tbe  case  of 
a  heres  necessarius,  the  old  rule  still  remained.' 

Gains  mentions  a  mode  of  acquisition  under  tbe 
name  of  usureceptio.  If  a  man  mancipated  a  tb»m 
to  a  friend,  or  transferred  it  by  tbe  in  jure  cessio, 
simply  in  order  that  the  thing  might  be  in  his  friend's 
safe  keeping  (fidueia  eauta ;  quod  tutiut  nostra  ra> 
apud  eum  ettent),  he  had  always  a  capacity  for  re- 
covering it    In  order  to  recover  immediately  the 
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Quiritarian  ownership  of  the  thing  remancipatio  was 
necessary ;  but  if  the  thing  was  transferred  to  him 
by  traditio,  the  remancipatio  was  completed  by  usu- 
capio,  or,  as  it  is  here  called,  by  usureceptio :  for 
usureceptio  differs  in  no  respect  from  usucapio,  ex- 
cept that  the  person  who  acquires  the  Quiritarian 
ownership  by  usus,  in  the  one  case  acquires  (eepit), 
*n  the  other  reacquires  (recipit)  the  thing.  In  the 
case  of  a  pignorated  thing,  the  debtor's  capacity  to 
reooTer  by  usureceptio  was  the  same  as  in  the  ease 
of  fiducia,  as  soon  as  he  bad  paid  his  debt  to  the 
creditor :  and  even  if  he  had  not  paid  the  money,  and 
had  obtained  possession  of  the  thing  neither  by  hiring 
it  from  the  creditor  nor  precario,  he  had  a  lucrativa 
usucapio,  which  was  a  usureceptio,  and  was  probably 
formed  from  analogy  to  the  lucrativa  usucapio  pro 
herede. 

Servitutes  prodtorum  rusticorum  were  establish- 
ed at  least  according  to  the  old  law,  by  mancipatio ; 
the  right  to  the  servitutes  could  only  be  properly  ex- 
tinguished by  b  remancipatio.  If  the  servitus  was 
extinguished  by  mere  agreement,  there  must  be  a 
uwreceptio  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  servient 
tenement,  in  order  to  complete  its  legal  release  from 
tho  servitus.  In  order  that  the  possession  of  the 
libertas  of  the  servient  land  might  be  enjoyed  unin- 
terruptedly for  two  years,  there  must  be  for  the  same 
time  a  total  abstinence  from  all  exercise  of  the  right 
on  the  part  of  him  who  had  the  servitus.  Subse- 
quently it  was  considered  sufficient  if  the  person 
entitled  to  the  servitus  did  not  exercise  his  right  for 
two  years. 

When  usucapio  was  established  as  a  means  of 
giving  the  Quiritarian  ownership  to  him  who  bad 
acquired  a  thing  in  bonis,  the  form  of  mancipatio 
must  have  gradually  lost  its  importance,  and  usu- 
tapio  name  to  be- viewed  as  a  mode  of  acquisition. 
Accordingly,  it  has  been  already  observed,  it  became 
applicable  to  all  cases  of  bona  fide  possession,  wheth- 
er the  thing  was  a  res  mancipi  or  not.  Former- 
ly, if  a  will  had  been  made  in  due  form,  except  as  to 
mancipation  and  nuncupation,  the  heres  acquired 
the  hereditas  by  usucapio ;  but  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  prctorian  testament  (vid.  Testamentum) 
and  the  boi  orum  possessio,  the  bonorum  possessor 
obtained  the  right  to  actiones  fictitie  or  utiles  in  all 
cases  where  the  deceased  had  a  right  of  action,  and 
he  acquired  by  usucapio  the  Quiritarian  ownership 
of  the  several  things  which  were  included  in  the  he- 
reditas. In  course  of  time,  it  came  to  be  considered 
by  the  jurists  as  a  rule  of  law  that  there  could  be 
no  usucapio  of  an  hereditas.1  In  like  manner,  in 
the  case  of  servitutes  established  by  contract,  the 
introduction  of  the  actio  puUiciana  rendered  the 
doctrine  of  usucapio  unnecessary,  and  a  Scribonia 
lex  is  mentioned  which  repealed  all  usucapio  of  ser- 
vitutes.* But  this  lex  only  applied  to  the  establish- 
ment of  servitutes ;  it  did  not  affect  that  usucapio 
by  which  the  freedom  of  a  servient  piece  of  land  was 
effected.  It  became  a  maxim  of  law :  servitutes 
pradwrum  rusticorum  nm  ulendo  amittuntur,  which, 
viewed  with  respect  to  the  servient  land,  was  a  usu- 
receptio. In  this  sense  "  usurpata  nripiha"  seems 
to  be  used  in  a  passage  of  Paulus.'  "  Usurpari"  is 
commonly  used  in  the  sense  of  "uti"  and  in  this 
passage  of  Panlus  "  usurpata  reeipitur"  seems  equiv- 
alent to  "w»u  reeipitur,"  though  this  is  not  the 
meaning  that  has  usually  been  given  to  this  pas- 
sage. 

In  the  case  of  marriage,  also,  usucapio  fell  into 
lisuse,  as  we  learn  from  Gains.* 

But  in  other  respects  usucapio  subsisted.  He 
who  had  acquired  a  res  mancipi  by  tradition,  had 
sow  a  praetorian  ownership,  and  he  had  a  right  of 


action  in  respect  of  this  ownership,  which  was  ana* 
ogous  to  the  rei  vindicatio.  But  usucapio  was  sut 
necessary  to  give  him  Quiritarian  ownership  and  iu 
consequent  advantages.  The  distinction  between 
res  mancipi  and  nee  mancipi  existed,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  te8tamentum  per  cs  et  libram  sub- 
sisted at  the  same  time  with  the  rjnetorian  testa- 
ment. 

When,  finally,  all  distinction  was  abolished  betweca 
res  mancipi  and  nee  mancipi,  and  the  ownership  of 
all  things  could  be  acquired  by  traditio  and  occo- 
patio,  that  kind  of  usucapio  ceased  by  which  a  thing 
in  bonis  became  a  nan's  ex  jure  Quiritium.  All 
usucapio  was  now  the  same,  and  its  general  defini- 
tion became  "  adjectio  dotmnii  per  amtintiatUmem pot- 
sessionis  temporit  lege  definiti."1  From  this  time 
the  terms  usucapio  and  longi  temporis  prsescriptio 
were  used  indifferently,  as  Berne  writers  suppose, 
though  on  this  point  there  is  not  uniformity  of  opin- 
ion. 

(Engelbach,  Ueier  die  Usucapion  xttr  zeit  der  Zioitt 
TafeU,  Marburg,  1828.  —  Muhleobrucb,  Doctrm. 
Pandect.,  y  361,  dec. — Ueier  die  Usucapio,  pro  herede 
von  Amdu,  SJutn.  Mu*.  fur  Jurisprudent,  ii.,  185.) 

USURjE.     (Vid.  Interest  or  Monet,  p.  646.) 

USURPATIO.  One  sense  of  this  word  is  "  usu- 
capions interruptio."*  Appius  Claudius,  not  thede- 
oemvir,  but  he  who  made  the  Appia  Via,  and  brought 
the  Aqua  Claudia  to  Rome,  wrote  a  book  De  tisur- 
pationibus,  which  was  not  extant  in  the  lime  of 
Pomponius.*  In  some  cases  "  usurpatio"  means  the 
preservation  of  a  right  by  the  exercise  of  it,  as  "jus 
usurpation,"  in  the  case  of  a  servitus  aquas  ducea- 
dss;  and  this  nearly  agrees  with  that  sense  of 
usurpare  which  is  equivalent  to  uti.  (Vid.  Usuot- 
no.) 

USUS.    (Vid.  Mabriaqe,  Roman,  p.  633.) 

USUS.    (Vid.  Ususfboctcs.) 

USUSFRUCTUS  and  USUS  were  personal  sem- 
tutes.*  Ususfructus  is  defined  to  be  "jus  atiaas 
rebus  utendi  fruendi  ealva  rerun  substantia."*  Ac- 
cordingly, ususfructus  comprehended  ihe"jusut*n*Y 
and  the  "jus  fruendi."  Usus  comprehended  only 
the  "Jus  utendi."  The  complete  distinction  between 
ususfructus  and  usus  will  only  appear  from  a  state- 
ment of  what  each  is. 

A  ususfructus  was  the  right  to  the  enjoyment  of 
a  thing  by  one  person,  while  the  ownership  belonged 
to  another.  It  could  be  established  by  testament, 
as  when  the  bares  wss  required  to  give  to  another 
the  ususfructus  of  a  thing ;  and  it  could  also  be  es- 
tablished by  contract  between  the  owner  of  a  thing 
and  him  who  contracted  for  the  ususfructus.  He 
who  had  the  ususfructus  was  ususfructuarius  or 
fructuarius,  and  the  object  of  the  ususfructus  was 
res  fructuaria. 

There  might  be  ususfructus  both  in  praedta  rus- 
tics and  urbana,  in  slaves,  beasts  of  burden,  and 
other  things. 

If  the  ususfructus  of  a  thing  was  bequeathed  to  a 
person,  all  the  "fruetus"  of  the  thing  belonged  to 
the  fructuarius  during  the  time  of  bis  enjoyment. 
Consequently,  if  the  ususfruetua  of  a  piece  of  lam) 
was  given  to  him,  he  was  entitled  to  collect  and  have 
for  his  own  all  the  fruetus  that  were  already  on  the 
land,  and  all  that  were  produced-  on  it  during  the 
time  of  his  enjoyment  j  but  as  he  only  acquired  the 
ownership  of  the  fruetus  by  collecting  them,  he  wss 
not  entitled  to  fruetus  which  existed  on  the  land  at 
the  time  when  hi*  right  ended,  and  which  be  had 
not  collected. 

He  was  bound  not  to  injure  the  land,  and  he  was 
bound  to  cultivate  it  properly.    As  to  quarries  and 


1.  (G»««,  ii.,  54.)—*.  (Dig.  41,  tit.  »,  a.  4,4  ».)-*.  (8.  R., 
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mines,  he  could  work  them  for  bis  benefit,  if  he 
worked  them  properly  (quasi  bonus  paterfamilias). 
If,  after  the  bequest  of  the  usosfroctns,  minerals 
were  found  on  the  land,  he  could  work  them.  He 
could  be  compelled  to  plant  new  trees  in  the  place 
of those  which  died,  and  generally  to  keep  the  land 
in  good  condition.  If  the  uaosfroctus  was  of  odes, 
the  fructnario8  was  entitled  to  all  the  rents  and  prof- 
its which  he  received  dnring  the  time  of  his  enjoy- 
ment He  could  be  compelled  to  keep  a  boose  m 
repair,  but  it  seems  to  be  doubtful  bow  far  he  was 
bound  to  rebuild  the  house  if  it  fell  down  from  de- 
cay :  at  any  rate,  he  was  liable  for  all  moderate  and 
reasonable  expenses  which  were  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  property. 

The  fructuarius  could  not  alienate  the  right  to  the 
ususfructus,  though  he  might  give  to  another  the 
uaus  of  his  right ;  and  he  might  surrender  the  right 
to  the  ususfructus  to  the  owner  of  the  thing.  He 
could  not  subject  the  thing  to  serritutes ;  nor  could 
the  owner  do  this,  even  with  the  consent  of  the  fruc- 
tuarius.  The  fructuarios  could  make  such  changes 
or  alterations  in  the  thing  as  would  improve  it,  but 
not  such  as  would  in  any  way  deteriorate  the  thing. 
Consequently,  he  had  greater  power  over  cultivated 
land  than  over  houses  or  pleasure-grounds,  for  a  part 
of  the  value  of  houses  or  pleasure-grounds,  and 
things  of  the  like  kind,  consists  in  opinion,  and  must 
be  measured  by  the  rank,  wealth,  and  peculiar  dis- 
position of  the  owner. 

The  fructuarios  could  maintain  or  defend  his  rights 
by  action  and  by  interdicts.  On  the  completion  of 
the  time  of  the  ususfructus,  the  thing  was  to  be  re- 
stored to  the  owner,  who  could  generally  require  se- 
curities from  the  fructuarios  both  for  the  proper  use 
of  the  thing  and  for  its  restoration  in  due  time. 
This  security  was  in  some  cases  dispensed  with  by 
positive  enactments,  and  in  other  cases  by  agree- 
ment; but  it  could  not  be  dispensed  with  by  testa- 
ment. 

Originally  there  could  be  no  ususfructus  in  things 
nnless  they  were  things  corporeal,  and  such  as  could 
be  restored  entire  when  the  time  of  ususfructus  had 
expired.  But  by  a  senatus  consultum  of  uncertain 
date  there  might  be  quasi  ususfructus  of  things  which 
were  consumed  in  the  use,  and  in  this  case  the  frue- 
tuarius  in  fact  became  the  owner  of  the  things,  but 
was  bound  to  give  security  that  he  would  either  re- 
store as  much  in  quantity  and  value  as  he  had  re- 
ceived, or  the  value  of  the  things  in  money.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  this  senatus  consultum  was 
passed  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  a  passage  of 
Cicero*  is  alleged  to  show  that  it  did  not  exist  in  the 
time  of  Cicero :  "  Non  debet  ea  mulier,  cut  vir  bono- 
runt  tuorum  utumfructum  legavit,  ctlli*  mnarxit  et  ole- 
ariis  plenit  relictit,  putare  id  ad  te  pertinere.  Unit 
ottm  non  abutut  legator."  The  only  difficulty  is  in 
the  words  "  id  ad  te  pertinere,"  which  are  usually 
translated  "these  things  (the  cells;  vraarie,  dec.) 
we  not  objects  of  ususfructus,"  from  which  it  is  in- 
ferred that  there  was  at  that  time  no  ususfructus  in 
things  which  were  consumed  In  the  use.  But  if  this 
is  the  sense,  the  words  which  follow, "  for  the  usus, 
not  the  abusus  (power  to  consume),  is  the  object  of 
the  legacy,"  have  no  clear  meaning.  These  words 
simply  signify  that  a  usus  is  given,  not  an  abusus ; 
but  this  does  not  prove  that  an  abusus  could  not  be 
given.  Puchta  shows  that  the  phrase  "  ret  pertinet 
ad  usufructuarium,"  which  exactly  corresponds  to 
the  phrase  in  Cicero,  does  not  mean  "  that  the  thing 
is  an  object  of  ususfructus,"  but  that  "  it  does  not 
belong  to  the  fructuarius."  In  the  Digest*  the  ques- 
tion is,  whether  the  young  child  of  a  female  slave 
oekmgs  to  the  fructuarius  (an  partus  ad  fructuarium 


i.  ciw,  t.y- a.  c.  at  i,  •.  at.) 


ptrtintat),  and  it  is  answered  in  the  negative,  wita 
the  follow jng  explanation  :  "  nee  uninfruetum  in  e* 
fructuarius  kabebit."  The  passage  of  Cicero,  there- 
fore, will  mean,  that  wine  and  oil  in  the  testator's 
possession  are  not  given  to  her  by  a  bequest  of  the 
ususfructus  of  his  property,  for  it  is  usus,  that  is,  the 
enjoyment  of  the  property,  which  is  given,  and  not 
"  abutut,"  or  the  power  to  consume  things.  In  other 
words,  the  testator  gives  the  woman  a  ususfructus  it 
all  his  property,  that  is,  a  right  to  gather  the  fruits  • 
but  he  does  not  give  the  wine  and  oil,  which  arr 
fruits  already  gathered,  to  the  woman  to  be  her  prop- 
erty, as  if  she  had  gathered  them  during  her  usus- 
fructus. Puchta  contends  that  "  abutut"  does  no) 
necessarily  signify  that  there  could  be  "  abutut"  onl) 
in  the  case  of  things  "qua  utu  eonntmuntur :"  he 
says  that  in  the  place  of  wine  and  oil  Cicero  might 
have  given  the  young  of  animals,  as  an  example, 
without  altering  his  expression.  If  this  interpreta- 
tion is  correct,  Puchta  contends  that  the  senatus 
consultum  as  to  quasi  ususfructus  is  older  than  the 
time  of  Cicero.  But,  in  truth,  the  senatus  consultum 
does  not  apply  to  the  case  under  consideration,  which 
is  simply  this,  whether  a  gift  of  ususfructus  is  a  gift 
of  the  fructus  that  are  already  gathered ;  and  Cicero 
says  that  it  is  not,  for  it  is  usus  which  is  given,  that 
is,  ususfructus,  or  the  right  of  gathering  the  fruits, 
and  not  abusus,  which  implies  the  right  to  the  on 
limited  enjoyment  of  a  thing.  If  abusus  had  been 
given,  the  woman's  power  over  all  the  property  of 
the  testator,  including  the  wine  and  oil,  would  have 
been  unlimited ;  bot  as  abusus  was  not  given,  and 
as  o  .Hsfmctus  implies  the  gathering  of  the  fruits  by 
the  liuctuarius,  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  already, 
gathered  could  not  belong  to  her.  The  argument 
of  Cicero,  then,  proves  nothing  as  to  the  existence 
of  a  quasiususfructus  in  his  time ;  so  far  aa  his  ar- 
gument goes,  the  quasiususfructus  might  have  then 
existed  or  might  not  have  existed,  lie  interpreta- 
tion of  Puchta  is  correct,  but  his  conclusion  is  not 
certain.  In  addition  to  this,  it  does  not  appear  that 
senatus  consults  were  made  on  such  matters  as 
those  relating  to  the  law  of  property  before  the  im- 
perial period. 

Usus  is  defined1  by  the  negation  of  "frui :"  "  cut 
umt  rtiictut  ett,  uti  potest,  frui  vera  non  potett."  The 
title  of  the  Digest  above  referred  to  is  "  De  Utu  et 
kabitatione,"  and  the  instances  given  under  that  ti- 
tle mainly  refer  to  the  use  of  a  house  or  part  of  a 
house.  Accordingly,  the  usus  of  a  bouse  might  be 
bequeathed  without  the  fructus:'  it  has  been  al- 
ready explained  what  is  the  extent  of  the  meaning 
of  ususfructus  of  a  house.  The  usus  of  a  thing  im- 
plies the  power  of  using  it  either  for  necessary  pur- 
poses or  purposes  of  pleasure.  The  man  who  was 
entitled  to  the  usus  could  not  give  the  thing  to  an 
other  to  use,  though  a  man  who  had  the  usus  of  a 
house  could  allow  another  to  lodge  with  him.  A 
man  who  had  the  usus  of  an  estate  could  take  wood 
for  daily  use,  and  could  enjoy  the  orchard,  the  fruit, 
flowers,  and  water,  provided  be  used  them  in  mod- 
eration, or,  as  it  is  expressed,  "  non  utjue  ad  com- 
pendium, ted  ad  utum  teilieet  non  abutum."  If  the 
usus  of  cattle  {pent)  was  left,  the  usuarius  was  en- 
titled to  a  moderate  allowance  of  milk.  If  the  usns 
of  a  her.1  of  oxen  was  bequeathed  to  a  man,  he 
could  use  the  oxen  for  ploughing,  and  for  all  purpo- 
ses for  which  oxen  are  adapted  If  the  uaus  was 
of  things  which  were  consumed  in  the  use,  then  the 
usus  was  the  same  aa  ususfructus.'  Usus  was  in 
its  nature  indivisible,  and,  accordingly,  a  part  of  a 
usus  could  not  be  given  as  a  legacy,  though  persons 
might  have  the  fructus  of  a  thing  in  common.4  As 
to  his  duties,  the  us oariua  was  in  most  respects  like 
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.he  fructuarius.    In  some  cases  usus  is  equivalent 
to  ususfructus,  as  where  there  can  be  no  uaus  of  a 
thing  without  a  taking  of  the  fructua.1 
JJTERINI.    ( Vid.  Coonati.) 
UTI  POSSIDETIS.    ( Vid.  Interdictom,  p.  643.) 
UTILIS'  ACTIO.     (Vut.  Actio,  p.  17.) 
UTRES.    ( Vid.  Vihom,  p.  1063.) 
UTRICULA'RIUS.    ( Vid.  Tibia.) 
UTRUBI.     ( Vid.  Intkedictum,  p.  648.) 
VULCANA'LIA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Rome  in 
honour  of  Vulcan,  on  the  33d  of  August  (X.  CalauL 
Sept.),  with  games  in  the  Circus  Flaminius,  where 
the  sod  had  a  temple.*    The  sacrifice  on  this  occa- 
sion consisted  of  fishes,  which  the  people  threw  into 
the  fire.'    It  was  also  customary  on  this  day  to 
commence  working  by  candlelight,  which  was  prob- 
ably considered  as  an  auspicious  beginning  of  the 
use  of  fire,  as  the  day  was  sacred  to  the  god  of  this 
element.4 
VULGA'RES.    ( Vid.  Servos,  Roman,  p.  887.) 
UXOR.     ( Vid.  Marriage,  Roman,  p.  623.) 
UXO'RIUM  or  AS  UXO'RIUM  was  a  tax  paid 
by  persons  who  lived  as  bachelors.*    It  was  first 
imposed  by  the  censors  M.  Furius  Camillus  and  M. 
Postumius,  B.C.  403,'  but  whether  it  continued  to 
be  levied  we  do  not  know.    Subsequent  censors 
seem  not  unfrequently  to  have  used  endeavours  to 
induce  bachelors  to  marry ;  the  orations  of  the  cen- 
sors Metellus  Macedonicus  (B.C.  131)  and  Metellus 
Numidicus  (B.C.  103)  on  the  subject  were  extant 
in  the  time  of  the  Empire.    Some  extracts  from 
the  speech  of  the  latter  are  given  by  Aulas  Geilius,' 
and  Augustus  read  the  speech  of  the  former  in  the 
senate  as  applicable  to  the  state  of  things  in  his 
time.*    Various  penalties  were  imposed  by  Augus- 
tus upon  those  who  lived  in  a  state  of  celibacy,  re- 
specting which  see  Julia  Lex  et  Papia  Poppjsu, 
p  666. 

X.H. 

•XANTHE  ((avb\),  a  kind  of  Hematite,  or  Blood- 
stone, of  a  pale  yellowish  colour,  containing  iron 
ore.' 

•XANTHION  (fdvfrW),  a  plant,  lesser  Burdock, 
or  Xantkium  ttrumarium1' 

♦XANTHOBAL'ANUS  ((av$otahavoc).  Accord- 
ing to  Adams,  "  Some  have  taken  this  for  the  Nut- 
meg, but  this  opinion  is  refuted  by  Clusius.  Sprcn- 
gel  inclines  to  refer  it  to  the  nut  of  the  Scmicarpum 
anacardium.'"1 

XEN'AGOI  ((evayoi).  The  Spartans,  as  being 
the  head  of  that  Peloponnesian  and  Dorian  league 
which  was  formed  to  secure  the  independence  of 
the  Greek  states,  had  the  sole  command  of  the  con- 
federate troops  in  time  of  war,  ordered  the  quotas 
which  each  state  was  to  furnish,  and  appointed  of- 
ficers of  their  own  to  command  them.  Such  offi- 
cers were  called  (evayoi.  The  generals  whom  the 
allies  sent  with  their  troops  were  subordinate  to 
these  Spartan  (evayoi,  though  they  attended  the 
council  of  war  as  representatives  of  their  respect- 
ive countries."  After  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  the 
league  was  still  more  firmly  established,  though 
Argos  refused  to  join  it ;  and  the  Spartans  were 
rigorous  in  exacting  the  required  military  service, 


1.  (Dig.7,tit.  I,  Ac—  Fraj.  Vat.,  De  Uaufructa Muhle*- 
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gion, orb.  Rama,  «.)  — 3.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lai.,  T.,  p.  S7,  Bin.) 
—4.  (Plin.,  EpiM.,  iii..  5.)— S.  (Foetni,  a.  t.)— 6.  (V«LM«x.,ii„ 
MI.  —  Plot.,  Cam.,  4.)— 7.  (i.,  0.1  —  &  (Soot.,  Octar.,  89.— 
Liv.,  Epi*..,4».)— ».  (Theophraat.,  De  Lapid.,  o.  66.  —  Adam., 
Append;,  a.  t.)— 10.  (Dioaoor.,  ir.,  136.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.) 
-II.  (Myrepeua,  349.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  T.J  —  lJ.  (Thacrd- 
».,  i,10,  7S.-ld.,  ».,  M.-Xen.,  HeU.,  iii., »,  4  7.—  Id.  ib.,  t.,  4 
J3-I.1.,  Agesil.,  ii.,  10.) 
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demanding  levies  by  the  exvnita,  and  sending  on 
(evayoi  to  collect  them.1 

The  word  (evayoc  may  be  applied  to  any  leader 
of  a  band  of  foreigners  or  mercenaries.  It  is  also 
used  to  signify  one  who  shows  hospitality  to  stran- 
gers, or  who  conducts  them  about  the  town  to  see 
what  is  to  be  seen  there,  like  the  Latin  perdtutor.* 

XENELAS'IA  ((evqltoria).  The  Lacedaemoni 
ans  appear  in  very  early  times,  before  the  legisla- 
tion of  Lycurgus,  to  have  been  averse  to  inter- 
course with  foreigners  ((tvotoi  airpoa/uicToi').  This 
disposition  was  encouraged  by  the  lawgiver,  who 
made  an  ordinance  forbidding  strangers  to  reside  at 
Sparta,  without  special  permission,  and  empower- 
ing the  magistrate  to  expel  from  the  city  any  stran- 
ger who  misconducted  himself,  or  set  an  example 
injurious  to  public  morals.  Such  jurisdiction  was 
exercised  by  the  ephori.  Thucydides*  makes  Per 
icles  reproach  the  Lacedaemonians  with  this  prac- 
tice, as  if  its  object  were  to  exclude  foreigners  from 
sharing  in  the  benefits  of  their  institutions.  The 
intention  of  Lycurgus,  more  probably,  was  to  pre- 
serve the  national  character  of  his  countrymen,  and 
prevent  their  being  corrupted  by  foreign  manners 
and  vices  (as  Xenopbon  says),  ivue  (ty  foiunpyiac 
ol  koXStoi  and  ruv  (tvuv  Ipiriirfauvro.*  With  the 
same  view  the  Spartans  were  themselves  forbidden 
to  go  abroad  without  leave  of  the  magistrate. 
Both  these  rules,  as  well  as  the  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple on  the  subject,  were  much  relaxed  in  later  times, 
when  foreign  rule  and  supremacy  became  the  object 
of  Spartan  ambition.  Even  at  an  earlier  period  we 
find  that  the  Spartans  knew  how  to  observe  the 
laws  of  hospitality  upon  fit  and  proper  occasions, 
such  as  public  festivals,  the  reception  of  ambassa- 
dors, &c.*  They  worshipped  a  Zevc  (ivtot  and 
'KBava  (evla. '  The  connexion,  called  by  the  Greeks 
npo(evia,  was  cultivated  at  Sparta  both  by  the  state 
and  by  individuals,  of  which  their  connexion  vita, 
the  Pisistratids  is  an  example,  and  also  that  of  a 
Spartan  family  with  the  family  of  Alcibiades.' 
(Vid.  Hospitiom.)  Many  illustrious  men  are  re 
ported  to  have  resided  at  Sparta  with  honout,  as 
Terpander,  Theognis,  and  others.*  Xenophon  was 
highly  esteemed  by  the  nation,  and  made  Spartar 
wpofevof .  (See  farther  on  the  subject  of  the  (etnr 
Xaoia,  Thucyd.,  L,  144,  with  Goeller's  notes. — Aris 
tOfh.,Avet,  1013. — Harpocr.,*.  t>.  Kai  yap  ro /i^ieva.; 

3EN1A2  rPA*H  ((eviac  ypatf).  This  was  a 
prosecution  at  Athens  for  unlawfully  usurping  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  As  no  man  could  be  an 
Athenian  citizen  except  by  birth  or  creation  (yiva 
or  iro<i7<7«),  if  one,  having  neither  of  those  titles,  as 
sumed  to  act  as  a  citizen,  either  by  taking  part  in 
the  popular  assembly,  or  by  serving  any  office,  ju 
dicial  or  magisterial,  or  by  attending  certain  festi- 
vals, or  doing  any  other  act  which  none  but  a  citi- 
zen was  privileged  to  do,  be  was  liable  to  a  ypaftj 
(eviac,  which  any  citizen  might  institute  against 
him."  Or  he  might  be  proceeded  against  by  eiaayy 
eTUa.11  If  condemned,  his  property  and  person 
were  forfeited  to  the  state,  and  he  was  forthwith 
to  be  sold  for  a  slave."  The  judgment,  however, 
was  arrested  if  he  brought  a  ducr;  yjicvdo/taprvptit 
against  the  witnesses  who  had  procured  his  convic- 
tion, and  convicted  them  of  giving  false  testimony. 
During  such  proceeding  he  was  kept  in  safe  custo- 
dy to  abide  the  event.    {Vid.  Martvkia.)    When  a 


1.  (Xm.,  HelL,  v,  8,  »  7,  37.— Id.  ib,  «.,  3,  6  7.— Wad-moth, 
HeU.  Alterth.,  L,  ii.,  114,  841.— Schumann,  Ant.  Jar.  PuoL  Gr, 
p.  486.)— 8.  (Staph.,  Theaaur.,  6477.)  —  3.  (Herod.,  i.,  «S.)—  4 
(ii.,39.) — 5.  (De  Rep.  Laced.,  zir.,4. — Compare  Plot^Lyrurf., 
87.)— 6.  (Xen,,  Mem,  i.,  2,  *  61.)— 7.  (Paoeea,  iii.,  II,  «  11.)- 
8.  (Thacrd.,  i„  43.— Id.,  ri.,  80.— Id.,  viii.,  6.— Herod.,  t,  81.— 
Compare  ri ,  ST.)  —  8.  (Schomann,  Ant.  Jur.  FubL  Gr.,  1«8J- 
10.  (Demoath.,cTimoth.,  1804.)—  II.  (Sch-ejaaa, De  Conn, 
187.)— 18.  (Demoath.,  Epiet.,  i.,  1481.) 
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person  tried  on  this  charge  was  acquitted  by  means 
of  fraudulent  collusion  with  the  prosecutor  or  wit- 
nesses, or  by  any  species  of  bribery,  he  was  liable 
to  be  indicted  afresh  by  a  ypatfi  tupoZtviac,  the  pro- 
ceedings in  which,  and  the  penalty,  were  the  same 
as  in  the  ypatf  fcviac-  The  jurisdiction  in  these 
matters  belonged,  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  to 
the  tbesmotheta,  but  anciently,  at  least  in  the 
time  of  lysias,  to  the  nautodicae.' 

In  order  to  prevent  fraudulent  enrolment  in  the 
legister  of  the  <%»<k,  or  Xifiiapxiit&v  ypofifianiov, 
which  was  important  evidence  of  citizenship,  the 
&l/i6rai  themselves  were  at  liberty  to  revise  their 
register,  and  expunge  the  names  of  those  who  had 
been  improperly  admitted.  From  their  decision 
there  was  an  appeal  to  a  court  of  justice,  upon 
which  the  question  to  be  tried  was  much  the  same 
as  in  the  ypatfi  (eviat,  and  the  appellant,  if  he  ob- 
tained a  verdict,  was  restored  to  the  register ;  but 
if  judgment  was  given  against  him,  he  was  sold  for 
a  slave.  (Vid.  Demus.)*  For  an  example  of  this 
see  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Eubulides. 

XENICON  ((tvucw).  At  an  early  period  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  a  standing  army  or  mercena- 
ry force  in  the  Greek  republics.  The  former  would 
have  excited  jealousy  lest  it  should  oppress  the 
people,  as  the  chosen  band  did  at  Argos,'  and  for 
the  latter  there  was  rarely  any  occasion.  The  cit- 
izens of  every  state  formed  a  national  militia  for 
the  defence  of  their  country,  and  were  bound  to 
serve  for  a  certain  period  at  their  own  expense,  the 
higher  classes  usually  serving  in  the  cavalry  or 
heavy-armed  infantry,  the  lower  classes  as  light- 
armed  troops.  Foreigners  were  rarely  employed ; 
tho  Carians,  Cretans,  and  Arcadians,  who  served 
as  mercenaries,*  are  an  exception  to  the  general 
rale.  In  the  Persian  war  we  rind  a  small  number 
of  Arcadians  offering  to  serve  under  Xerxes  ;*  and 
tley  seem  to  have  used  themselves  to  snch  employ- 
ment down  to  a  much  later  period.*  The  practice 
of  maintaining  a  standing  force  was  introduced  by 
the  tyrants,  who  kept  guards  and  soldiers  in  their 
pay  (dopvdopot,  /iiofofopot)  to  prevent  insurrections 
of  the  people,  and  preserve  their  influence  abroad. 
As  it  was  unsafe  to  trust  arms  in  the  hands  of  their 
own  subjects,  they  usually  employed  foreigners.' 
Hence,  and  because  citizen  "soldiers  used  to  fight 
without  pay,  fevot  came  to  signify  mercenarie*.' 
We  must  distinguish,  however,  between  those  who 
fought  as  auxiliaries,  whether  for  pay  or  otherwise, 
nnder  commission  from  their  own  country,  and 
those  who  did  not.  The  former  were  brixovpot, 
not  ftvot.*  The  terms  (hot  and  (tvwdv  implied 
that  the  troops  were  independent  of.  or  severed 
from  their  own  country. 

The  first  Grecian  people  who  commenced  the  em- 
ployment of  mercenaries  on  a  large  scale  were  the 
Athenians.  While  the  tribute  which  they  -eceived 
from  the  allies  placed  a  considerable  revenue  at 
their  disposal,  the  wars  which  their  ambition  led 
them  into  compelled  them  to  maintain  a  large  force, 
naval  and  military,  which  their  own  population  was 
unable  to  supply.  Hence  they  swelled  their  armies 
with  foreigners.  Thucydides  makes  the  Corinthian 
ambassador  at  Sparta  say,  iivyrii  it  'kfhp>aluv  tvva- 
utf.'*    They  perceived,  also,  the  advantage  of  em- 

I.  (Harpocrat,  ».  t.  Aufiolnlm,  rfapaoran;,  Nnreffni.- 
Herrch.  and  Snid.,  a.  t.  BcWoc  Hm,  Kmnttxw.  —  PoUoi, 
Oaoa»,Tiii,40,  lJ8.-»laier,AU.Proc8J,M7,761.>-l.  (Har- 
poet-,  a.  ».  awjtMyn.— Sahihnann,  D*  Coaut,  Ml.)— *.  (Pu- 
na., ii,  SO,  ♦  *.— Thucrd.,  t.,  81.)— 4.  (Hand.,  i,  171.— Pan- 
ama., ir.,  8.  ,  1 ;  10, 1 1  ;  W,  t  *■— Wachamuih,  Hell.  Alterth,  1., 
I..  *>.— SeMauan,  Ant.  Jnr.  Pub).  Or.,  1H.)— 9.  (Hand.,  TiH, 
«*.)  — 8.  |Xn.,  Hell,  Tic.,  1,  *  ».—  Schomaaa,  ib,  400.)  —  7. 
(Taaerd.,  Ti.,  »S.— Dwd.  Sic.,  xl.,  87,71.— Xan,  H>«r.,  t,  1.)— 
8.  (Harpocr,  ».  t.  Etwrtwii/veej.)— ».  (Herod,  i.,84.— Id.,  iii- 
45.-M..  ».,  e».-ThncTd..  i.,  «0.  -  Id,  u\,  7tt  -  Id.,  UI.,  J4— 
Id  .  ir,  80  J-10.  Ii,  lil.) 


ploying  men  of  different  nations  in  that  service,  lot 
which,  from  habit,  they  were  best  qualified ;  as,  for 
instance,  Cretan  archers  and  slingers,  Thracian 
peltastw.1  At  the  same  time,  the  practice  of  paying 
the  citizens  was  introduced :  a  measure  of  Pericles, 
which  was,  indeed,  both  just  and  unavoidable  (for 
no  man  was  bound  by  law,  or  could  be  expected  to 
maintain  himself  for  a  long  campaign),  but  which 
tended  to  efface  the  distinction  between  the  native 
soldier  and  the  foreigner.*  Other  Greek  nations 
soon  imitated  the  Athenians,'  and  the  appetite  for 
pay  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  distribution  of 
Persian  money  among  the  belligerents*  At  the 
close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  large  numbers  of 
men  who  had  been  accustomed  to  live  by  war  were 
thrown  out  of  employment ;  many  were  in  exile,  or 
discontented  with  the  state  of  things  at  borne ;  all 
such  persons  were  eager  to  engage  in  a  foreign  ser- 
vice. Hence  there  arose  in  Greece  a  body  of  men 
who  made  arms  their  profession,  and  cared  little  on 
which  side  they  fought,  provided  there  were  a  suit- 
able prospect  of  gaining  distinction  or  emolument. 
Conon  engaged  mercenaries  with  Persian  money. 
Agesilaus  encouraged  the  practice,  and  the  Spartans 
allowed  the  members  of  their  confederacy  to  furnish 
money  instead  of  men  for  the  same  purpose.*  The 
Greeks  who  followed  Cyrus  in  bis  expedition  against 
Artaien.es  were  mercenaries.*  So  were  the  fa- 
mous peltaatas  of  Chabriaa  and  Iphicrates.  'The  Pho- 
cians,  under  Philomelus,  Onomarchus,  and  Phayllus, 
carried  on  the  sacred  war  by  the  aid  of  mercena- 
ries, paid  out  of  the  treasures  of  the  Delphian  tem- 
ple.* But  higher  pay  and  richer  plunder  were  in 
general  to  be  found  in  Asia,  where  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  empire  created  continual  occasions  for 
the  service  .of  Greek  auxiliaries,  whose  superior 
discipline  ana  courage  were  felt  and  acknowledged 
by  the  Barbarians.  Even  the  Spartans  sent  their 
king  Agesilaus  into  Egypt  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
Persian  gold.  Afterward  we  find  a  large  body  of 
Greeks  serving  under  Darius  against  Alexander. 
It  is  proper  here  to  notice  the  evil  consequences 
that  resulted  from  this  employment  of  mercenaries, 
especially  to  Atheus,  which  employed  tbem  more 
than  any  other  Greek  state.  It  mignt  be  expected 
that  the  facility  of  hiring  trained  soldiers,  whose 
experience  gave  them  great  advantages,  would  lead 
to  the  disuse  of  military  service  by  the  citizens. 
Such  was  the  case.  The  Athenian  citizens  stayed 
at  home,  and  became  enervated  and  corrupted  by 
the  love  of  ease  and  pleasure ;  while  the  conduct 
of  wars,  carried  on  for  their  benefit,  was  intrusted 
to  men  over  whom  they  had  little  control.  Even 
the  general,  though  commonly  an  Athenian,  was 
compelled  frequently  to  comply  with  the  humours, 
or  follow  the  example  of  his  troops.  To  conciliate 
them,  or  to  pay  them  their  arrears,  he  might  be 
driven  to  commit  acts  of  plunder  and  outrage  upon 
the  friends  and  allies  of  Athens,  which  thus  found 
enemies  where  she  least  expected.  It  was  not  un- 
usual for  the  generals  to  engage  in  enterprises  for- 
eign to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  sent  out, 
and  unconnected  with  the  interests  of  their  country, 
whose  resources  they  wasted,  while  they  sought 
their  own  advantage.  The  expeditions  of  Chabriaa 
and  Iphicrates  to  Egypt  are  examples  of  this.  But 
the  most  signal  example  is  the  conduct  of  the  ad- 
venturer Cfaaridemus.  Upon  all  these  matters  we 
may  refer  the  reader  more  particularly  to  Demos- 
thenes, whose  comments  upon  the  disastrous  policy 


I.  (Thaerdidaa,  ti.,  15.  —  Idam,  Tii,  17.  —  Anatotaaaee, 
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pursued  by  his  countrymen  were  no  leas  just  than 
they  were  wise  and  statesmanlike.' 

EEN'OS,  EEN'IA  (frfvor,  itula).  (Vid.  Horn- 
t;3m.  p.  612.) 

XESTES  (f tariff),  a  Greek  measure  of  capacity, 
both  fluid  and  solid,  which  contained  18  cyathi  or  2 
cotyhe,  and  was>  equal  to  I  of  the  *owr,  Jt  of  the 
Roman  amphora  or  quadrantal,  and  ^  of  the  Greek 
amphora  or  metretes ;  or,  viewing  it  as  a  dry  meas- 
ure, it  was  half  the  chcenix  and  A  °( tne  medim- 
nus.     It  contained  -99 1 1  of  a  pint  English. 

At  Mi  point  the  Roman  and  Attic  systems  of 
measures  coincide ;  for,  though  the  iconic  appears 
to  have  varied  in  different  states  of  Greece,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Attic  fexmic  was  identical,  both 
in  name  and  in  value,  with  the  Roman  sextarius. 
4ls6,  the  Attic  x°*c  was  equal  to  the  Roman  con- 
gius,  for  the  f«m?c  was  the  sixth  of  the  former,  and 
the  sextarius  the  sixth  of  the  latter.  ( Vid.  Chops, 
Conoids,  Skxta3ius.)  Farther,  the  Attic  metretes 
or  amphora  contained  12  xoer,  and  the  Roman  am- 
phora contained  8  congii ;  giving  for  the  ratio  of  the 
forraor  to  the  latter  3  :  2,  or  11 :  to  1.  Again,  the 
Attic  medimnus  was  the  double  of  the  Roman  am- 
phora, and  was  to  the  metretes  in  the  ratio  of  4 : 3 ; 
and  the  Roman  modius  was  the  sixth  of  the  Attic 
medimnus,  and  the  third  of  the  Roman  amphora. 
Hence  the  two  systems  are  connected  by  the  num- 
bers 2  and  3  and  their  multiples. 

How  and  when  did  this  relation  arise  t  It  can- 
not be  accidental,  nor  can  we  suppose  that  the 
Greek  system  was  modelled  upon  the  Roman,  since 
the  former  existed  long  before  the  Roman  conquest 
of  Greece.  We  must  therefore  suppose  that  the 
Roman  system  was  in  some  way  adapted  to  the 
Crook  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the 
uncial  system  of  division  which  characterised  the 
Roman  weights  and  measures  (vid.  As,  Uhoia)  is 
not  found  in  the  genuine  Roman  measures  of  ca- 
pacity (for  the  use  of  the  cyatkus  as  the  uncia  of  the 
sextarius  appears  to  have  originated  with  the  Greek 
physicians  in  later  times) ;  and  this  is  the  more  re- 
markable, as  it  is  adopted  in  the  Greek  system :  the 
Greek  amphora  being  divided  into  12  x°tc,  and  the 
Roman  into  8  congii  instead  of  12.  In  the  Roman 
foot,  again,  besides  the  uncial  division,  we  have  the 
division  into  4  palmi  and  16  digiti,  which  seems 
clearly  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Greek  divis- 
ion into  4  irakaoTai  and  16  AuicrvXoc.  {Vid.  Pes.) 
It  seems,  therefore,  highly  probable  that  the  Greek 
system  of  measures  had  a  considerable  influence  on 
that  of  the  Romans. 

To  find  the  origin  of  this  connexion,  we  must  look 
from  the  measures  to  the  weights,  for  both  systems 
were  undoubtedly  founded  on  weight.  The  Roman 
amphora  or  quadrantal  contained  80  pounds  (wheth- 
er of  wine  or  water  does  not  matter  here),  and  the 
congius  10  pounds.  Also  the  Attic  talent  was 
reckoned  equal  to  80  Roman  pounds,  and  contained 
60  minae.  Therefore  the  Attic  mina  had  to  the  Ro- 
man pound  the  ratio  of  80  :  60,  or  4  :  8. 

Now  if  we  look  at  the  subject  historically,  we  find 
all  the  principal  features  of  the  Roman  system  in 
existence  as  early  as  the  time  of  Servius  Tullius. 
We  must  therefore  seek  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Greek  element  before  that  time.  At  that  early  pe- 
ijod  Athena  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  con- 
riderable  commercial  intercourse  with  Italy,  but 
r-ther  Grecian  states  had,  through  the  colonies  of 
Magna  Gracia.  The  Phoceans,  at  a  very  early 
fflriod,  had  a  traffic  with  the  Tyrrhenians ;  the  ^Egi- 
letans  had  a  colony  in  Umbria;  and  Corinth  and 
I  er  colonies  were  in  intercourse  with  the  people  of 


I.  (Demcrth.,  Philip.,  i.,  p.  40.— Id.,  c.  Ajirtocr.,  p.  6M,  671. 
-  -M.,  wpl  ro8  crtifi.  r»f  rpinji.,  p.  IMS,  *c— Athenaua,  xii..4J. 
•  -Thirlwall,  Him.  of  Greece,  t..  p.  810.— Wiche.,  I.,  ii.,  p.  300.) 
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central  Italy,  besides  the  traces  of  Corinthian  infta 
ence  upon  Rome,  which  are  preserved  in  the  legend 
of  the  Tarquinii.  It  is  therefore  to  the  ^Eginetieo- 
Corinthian  system  of  weights  and  measures  that 
we  must  look  for  the  origin  of  Grecian  influence  oa 
the  Roman  system.  Now  the  -£ginetan  pound, 
which  was  half  of  the  JEgmeUn  mina,  had  to  the 
Roman  pound  the  ratio  of  10  :  8 ;  and,  since  the 
iEginetan  mina  was  to  the  Attic  (moat  probably, 
vid.  Talentum)  as  5  :  3,  we  get  from  the  compari- 
son of  these  ratios  the  Attic  mina  to  the  Romas 
pound  as  4  :  3,  as  above. 

The  above  view  of  the  relation  between  the  Greek 
and  Roman  system  of  measures  of  capacity  is  that 
of  Bockb,  who  discusses  the  subject  more  fully  ia 
his  Mctrologuche  Vntersuchmgcu,  xi.,  y  10. 

•XIPHIAS  (foiac),  the  Swordfish,  or  Xiph- 
gladius,  L.  It  would  also  appear  to  be  the  gUdm 
of  Pliny  and  Isidorus.1 

•XIPHION  ((ifiov),  the  Gladiolus  communis,  or 
Corn-flag.* 
XIPH'OS  (f<*>c).    (Vti  Gladios.) 
XO'ANON  (foaiw).    ( Vid.  Statuabt,  p.  913.) 
•XYRIS  (fvptr),  the  Iris  falidissim*.  or  Stinking 
Gladwyn.    It  is  most  probably  the  f«pif  of  Theo- 
phrastus.' 
XYSTARCHUS.    (Vid.  Gymnasium,  p.  483.) 
XYSTUS.    (Vid.  Gymnasium,  p.  482;  Hoktn 
p.  611.) 


ZAC'OROI  (ZaKopoi)  is  the  name  by  which,  hi 
Greece,  those  persons  were  designated  whose  doty 
it  was  to  guard  a  temple  and  to  keep  it  clean.  Not- 
withstanding this  menial  service,  they  partook  of 
the  priestly  character,  and  are  sometimes  eves 
called  priests.4  In  many  cases  they  were  women, 
as  Timo  in  Herodotus  ;•  but  men  are  also  men- 
tioned as  (iucopoi.  The  priestess  Timo  ia  called  by 
Herodotus  vKoiunopoe,  from  which  it  is  dear  that, 
in  some  places,  several  of  these  priests  must  have 
been  attached  to  one  and  the  same  temple,  and  that 
they  differed  among  themselves  in  rank.  A  clan 
of  servants  of  the  same  kind  were  the  vmncoom,  or 
temple-sweepers.'  Subsequently,  however,  the  me 
nial  services  connected  with  this  office  were  left  te 
slaves,  and  the  persons  called  vtuedpot  became 
priestly  officers  of  high  rank,  who  had  the  supreme 
superintendence  of  temples,  their  treasures,  and  the 
sacred  rites  observed  in  them.7  We  learn  from  in- 
scriptions that  in  some  towns  the  veuicopot  formed 
a  collegium,  which  was  headed  by  the  eldest  among 
them.  When  the  veoKopoi  had  thus  risen  to  the 
rank  of  high  priestly  officers,  magistrates  and  per- 
sons of  distinction,  and  even  emperors,  were  anx- 
ious to  be  invested  with  the  office,  and,  in  the  time 
of  the  emperors,  whole  nations  and  cities  assumes 
the  title  of  vcundpoi,  as  we  learn  from  numeroot 
coins  and  inscriptions,and  thus  became  the  especial 
guardians  of  particular  temples.' 

•ZEIA  (Zeia),  a  kind  of  grain,  described  by  Aetna 
and  Avicenna  aa  intermediate  between  wheat  and 
barley.  "  In  short,"  says  Adams,  "  almost  all  the 
authorities  agree  that  it  is  the  Triticum  Spellt,  or 
Spelt.  The  Wf»ofTbeophraetus,and  the&spaof 
Homer,  as  well  as  the  far  and  adoratm  of  the  Ro 
mans,  were  in  all  probability  merely  varieties  of 
Spelt."* 


1.  (Arietot.,  H.  A.,  H-,  1*.  —  jElian,  N.  An  ix^  40.— Aim 

Append.,  a.  t.)  —  i.  (Theophnet.,  H.  P.,  ri.,  8.  —  Dioaetr.,  it. 
SO.)— t.  (Id.,  it.,  «.— Theophraat.,  H.  P.,  ii.,  &)— 4.  (Sud.- 
Heqrch.— Etjm.  Meg., ».  r.  Ziaujs-— Pollux,  Oiram.,  i.,  It,)—* 
(ri.,  1S4.)— (.  (Hoeych.  and  Soid.,  a.  v.)— T.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  t_  t, 
T  7.— Plat.,  De  Leg.,  »i.)— 8.  (Van  Dale,  Diaeerta*.  ad  baoripl 
et  Mann.  inpr.  Grao.,  p.  *98,  Ac  —  Eckhel,  Doclrin.  Num.,  w, 

6998,  *e.)— 9.  (Theophraat.,  H.  P.,  ii.,  4.— Dioacor..  ii..  III.— 
am.,  II.,  riii.,  9<0.  —  Theophraat,  H.  P.,  i.,  6.  —  Adas*,  is 
pend.,  a.  r.) 
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ZETE  TAI  (Ofrnrat),  Inquit  tors,  were  extraor- 
dinary officers  appointed  by  the  Athenians  to  dis- 
cover the  authors  of  some  crime  against  the  state, 
and  bring  them  to  justice.  Public  advocates,  uvwt- 
yopoi  or  icarr/yofoi,  were  sometimes  directed  to 
assist  them  in  this  duty.  Frequently  the  court  or 
Areopagus  performed  the  office  of  inquisitors  for  the 
state,  and,  indeed,  it  was  the  duty  of  every  magis- 
trate to  assist  in  procuring  information  against  of- 
fenders.1 Zi?ri/r<u  were  more  frequently  appointed 
10  search  for  confiscated  property,  the  goods  of  con- 
demned criminals  and  state  debtors ;  to  receive  and 
give  information  against  any  persons  who  concealed 
or  assisted  in  concealing  them,  and  to  deliver  an 
inventory  of  all  such  goods  (airoypa+eiv)»to  the 
proper  authorities.  The  delinquent  was  then  pros- 
ecuted, either  before  the  ovviucoi,  or,  it  might  be, 
before  the  CnT1T<^  themselves,  if  their  commission 
extended  to  the  holding  of  an  ijye/iovia  dixaoTjipiov. 
Any  person,  however,  who  thought  himself  entitled 
to  the  goods  which  were  the  subject  of  such  infor- 
mation, or  to  any  part  of  them,  might  prefer  a  com- 
plaint against  the  inquisitor  or  informer,  and  petition 
to  have  the  goods,  or  the  part  to  which  be  was 
entitled,  or  their  proceeds,  restored  to  him.  This 
proceeding  was  called  heirls/ai/ipa.  (Vid.  Syndi- 
coi,  Pakacatabols.)  Inquisitors  were  also  called 
tia(rrijpec.  On  one  particular  occasion  a  set  of 
commissioners,  called  ovZXoyclc ,  were  appointed  to 
discover  the  property  of  the  oligarchs,  who  were 
concerned  in  overturning  the  democracy.1 

ZEUGITAE  (itvyirai).     (Vid.  Cantos,  p.  229.) 

•ZINGIB'ERIS  ((<r7%Uf),  Amomum  Zingiber, 
or  Ginger. 

ZONA,  dim.  ZONULA,  also  called  CINGULUM 
(C"»"7,  fupa<  fcervp'),  a  Girdle  or  Zone,  worn  about 
the  loins  by  both  sexes.  As  in  the  case  of  some 
other  articles  of  dress,  the  distinction  between  the 
male  and  female  girdle  was  denoted  by  the  use  of  a 
diminutive,  £uv?  or  foxn^p  being  more  properly  a 
man's,  fuvtov  a  woman's  girdle.4  The  finer  kinds 
of  girdles  were  made  by  netting,  whence  the  manu- 
facturer of  them  was  called  (avioirXonoc .* 

The  chief  use  of  this  article  of  dress  was  to  hold 
up  the  tunic  ((uwvoOat*),  which  was  more  especial- 
ly requisite  to  be  done  when  persons  were  at  work, 
on  a  journey,  or  engaged  in  hunting.  Hence  we 
see  the  loins  girded  in  the  woodcuts  of  the  boatman 
at  p.  426,  of  the  shipbuilders  at  p.  62,  112,  of  the 

Smtherd  at  p.  754,  of  the  hunters  at  p.  836,  and  of 
iana  at  p.  245.  The  fuvn  or  {oorijp  is  also  repre- 
sented in  many  ancient  statues  and  pictures  of  men 
in  armour,  as  worn  rouud  the  cuirass.  Among  the 
Romans  the  magister  equitum  wore  a  girdle  of  red 
leather,  embroidered  with  needlework,  and  having 
its  two  extremities  joined  by  a  very  splendid  and 
elaborate  gold  buckle.  (Vid.  Fibula).'  The  girdle 
mentioned  by  Homer*  seems  to  have  been  i  constit- 
uent part  of  the  cuirass,  serving  to  fasten  it  by 
means  of  a  buckle,  and  also  affording  an  additional 
protection  to  the  body,  and  having  a  short  kind  of 
petticoat  attached  to  it,  as  is  shown  in  the  figure 
at  the  Greek  warrior  in  p.  697.  In  consequence 
of  the  use  of  the  girdle  in  fastening  on  the  armour, 
/juwvo$at  or  fcoaoBai  meant  to  arm  one'*  til/,'  and 
from  this  circumstance  Athene  was  worshipped  un- 
der the  character  Zuan/pia."  The  woodcut  at  p.  15 
shows  that  the  ancient  cuirass  did  not  descend  low 

1.  (AnUoc.,  De  MjreL,  I,  5,  t.  —  Dinarch.,  o.  Demosth.,  p.  M, 
•7,  ed.  Staph.)  —2.  (Harpocr.,  •.  t.  Zirnrnjf.  —  BOckh,  Staatah. 
der  Athen.,  i.,  170.— Meier,  Att.  Proo.,  110,  lit,  MM.— Sm  aleo 
the  speecbee  of  Lyeiaa^  De  Pub).  Boa.  and  Da  Arwtoph.  Bon. ; 
nod  aa  to  the  pruceedinn  acainat  atate  debtors,  aee  farther, 
rJSckh,  ib.,  i.,  415.)-3.  (Herod.,  i., «!».— Id.,  i»„  ».— M/roa.)— 
».  (Moaria,  Att.,  a.  t.)  S.  (Th.  Mariater,  p.  413,  ed.  Ondeudorp. 
— Unarms.) — 0.  (Callia*,,  Dian.,  IS.) — 7.  (Lydoa,  Da  Mag.,  it., 
II )— 8.  (U.ir.,  1U ;  t.,  5M  ;  I.,  77  ;  ».,  *».)-«.  (Horn.,  U., 
i> .  1  J.)— 10.  (Paw  a  .  17,  ♦  J.I 
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enough  to  secure  that  part  of  the  body  which  was 
covered  by  the  ornamental  kilt  or  petticoat.  To 
supply  this  defect  was  the  design  of  the  mitra  (at- 
rpa),  a  brazen  belt,  Itned  probably  on  the  inside  with 
leather  and  stuffed  with  wool,  which  was  worn 
next  to  the  bod;,'  so  as  to  cover  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen.  The  annexed  woodcut  shows  the  cut- 
side  and  inside  of  the  bronze  plate  of  a  mitra  ono 
foot  long,  which  was  obtained  by  Brondsted'  in  the 
island  of  Eubcea,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  Roy- 
al Library  at  Paris.  We  observe  at  one  end  two 
holes  for  fastening  the  strap,  which  went  behind  the 
body,  and  at  the  other  end  a  hook,  fitted  probably 
to  a  ring,  which  was  attached  to  the  strsp.  A  por- 
tion of  a  uimilar  bronze  plate  is  engraved  by  Caylus.* 


Men  used  their  girdles  to  hold  money  instead  oi  • 
purse.*  The  wallet  (vid.  Pbba)  was  fastened  to  the 
girdle  ,  and  still  more  frequently  the  fold  of  the  tu- 
nic, formed  by  tucking  it  up,  and  called  rimu,  was 
used  as  a  pocket  to  carry  whatever  was  necessary. 

As  the  girdle  was  worn  to  hold  up  the  garments 
for  the  sake  of  business  or  of  work  requiring  de- 
spatch, so  it  was  loosened,  and  the  tunic  was  allowed 
to  fall  down  to  the  feet,  to  indicate  the  opposite  con- 
dition, and  more  especially  in  preparing  to  perform 
a  sacrifice  (vale  rccincta.')  or  funeral  rites  (ditcine- 
ti,'  incincla,1). 

A  girdle  was  worn  by  young  women  even  when 
their  tunic  was  not  girt  up,  and  removed  on  the  day 
of  marriage,  and  therefore  called  fuvij  xapBtvufj,* 
napdivov  /urp^v*).    The  Flora  in  the  museum  at 


1.  (Horn ,  n.,ir.,  137, 187 ;  t, 707,857.— achat,  in  11.,  it..  187.) 
-*.  (Brouea  ofSirie,  p.  «.)—».  (Reed' Ant.,  T.,pl.  M.ftg.  I.) 
—4.  (Plant.,  Merc,  t.,  S,  84.— Gellina,  xr.,  It-Suet.,  ViteU., 
16.)— S.  (Virr.,  JSn.,  St..  318.— Orid,  Met.,  Til.,  181.)— «  (Sue- 
ton.,  Octa».,  10».)— 7.  (Tibnll.,  iii.,9,  18.)— 8.  (Jeoobe,  Anthol, 
ii.,  p.  873.)— ».  (Branca,  Anal.,  iii.,  SW.— Sen..  (Ed.,ii.,  3,  17.— 
Horn.,  Od.,  ».,  S3I.— Longoa,  i.,  ».— Ond  Emit.  Her.,ii.,  Il«.— 
Id.  ib..  it..  «.— Feetas,  a.  t.  Cingulrm.— Catoil.,  ii.,  13.— Id 
lMf.,38.) 
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ZOOPHTTA 


ZYTHU8. 


Naples  (see  the  preceding  woodcut)  shows  the  ap- 
pearance or  the  girdle  as  worn  by  young  women. 

A  horse's  girth,  used  to  fasten  on  the  saddle 
{vid.  Erairrioit),  was  called  by  the  same  names,  and 
was  sometimes  made  of  rich  materials,  and  em- 
broidered in  the  most  elaborate  manner.1  These 
terms,  zona,  and  ringului,  were  also  used  to  signify 
the  fire  zones  as  understood  by  geographers  and  as- 
tronomers. • 

'ZOOPHTTA  (Zuofm-o).  "  Aristotle,"  says  Ad- 
ams, "ranks  the  Urtica  or  Medusa  and  sponges 
among  those  things  which  partake  in  part  of  toe 


1.  (Orid,  Ram.  Am..  *»».— Cland  ,  Kl 
Owtf ,  i,  SM.-His,  H.  N,  u.,  8a 
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nature  of  animals  and  in  part  of  plants.  1  je  tea 
therefore  corresponds  to  the  Zoopiyu  of  modem 
naturalists."1 

•ZYGiENA  (Ctfy«*»«).  H*  Seumbu  Zygoma,  L. 
or  Balance  Fish.  It  is  a  very  large  fish,  and  was 
placed  among  the  CeUeem.  by  Galen,  OribstasBS, 
Paulus  .£gineta,  and  other  ancient  writers.1 

•ZYG1A  (fvy/a),  a  plant,  most  probably  the  Car- 
pimu  betuius,  or  Hornbeam,  as  Stackhoose  sug- 
gests.' 

•ZYTHUS  ({itfor).    (Fii  Cxkktisia.) 


1.  <Ariat^  Da  P.  A.,  i»., *.— Id.,  H.  A-.J-,  1,  Ac— A 
|>e«d.,  a.  ».)-*.  (Ariat.,  H.  A.,  h,  XV— .Sinn  N  A_  s  ,«•- 
Adas*,  Appead.,  a.  t.)-*.  <TWor!mat ,  U.  F,in ,  C-fc  it, 
in^S.dW.) 
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FAS  TI    CONSUL ARES 


(Referred  to  at  Ptf*  411  of  Out  work.) 


509  245  L.  Junius  Brutus.    Osei».  erf. 

L.  Tarquinius  Collatinus.    Aid. 

Sp.  Lucretius  Tricipitinus.    Mori.  ett. 

M.  Horatius  Pulvillos. 

P.  Valerius  Poplicoia. 
6418  246  P.  Valerius  Poplicoia  II. 

T.  Lucretius  Tricipitinus. 
507  347  P.  Valerius  Poplicoia  III. 

M.  Horatius  Pulvillus  II. 
506  348  Sp.  Lartius  Flams  s.  Rufus. 

T.  Herminius  Aquilinns. 
*»  349  M.  Valerius  Volusus. 

P.  Postumius  Tubertns. 
504  250  P.  Valerius  Poplicoia  IV. 

T.  Lucretius  Tricipitinus  II. 
503  251  P.  Postumius  Tubertus  II. 

Agrippa  Menenius  Laoatus. 
502  253  Opiter  Virginius  Tricostus. 

Sp.  Cassius  Viscellinus. 
601  253  Postumos  Cominius  Auruncus. 

T.  Lartius  Flavus  s.  Rufus. 
Dictator  rei  gerunda  causa. 

T.  Lartius  Flavus  s.  Rufus. 
Magister  Eqmtiim. 

Sp.  Cassius  Viscellinus. 
oOO  254  Ser.  Sulpicius  Camerinus  Comutos. 

M\  Tullius  Longus.    Mort.  e. 
499  255  T.  jEbutius  Elva. 

P.  Veturius  Geminus  Cicurinus. 

490  356  T.  Lartius  Flavus  5.  Rufus  II. 

ft.  Cloelius  (Volcula)  Siculus. 
Diet,  ret  ger.  c. 

A.  Postumius  Albus  Regillensis. 
Mag.  Eq. 

T.  Jsbutius  Elva. 
497  257  A.  Sempronius  Atratinus. 

M.  Minucius  Augurinus. 
496  258  A.  Postumius  Albus  Regillensis. 

T.  Virginius  Tricostus  Cseliomontanus. 
495  259  Ap.  Claudius  Sabinus  Regillensis. 

P.  Servilius  Priscus  Structus. 
494  360  A.  Virginius  Tricostus  Ccllomontanus. 

T.  Veturius  Geminus  Cicurinus. 
Diet,  seditioni $  sedanda  c. 

M'.  Valerius  Volusus  Maximut. 
Mag.  Eq. 

ft  Servilius  Priscus  Structus. 
493  261  Sp.  Cassius  Viscellinus  II. 

Postumos  Cominius  Auruncus  IL 
492  263  T.  Geganius  Macerinus. 

P.  Minucius  Augurinus. 

491  263  M.  Minucius  Augurinus  II. 

A.  Sempronius  Atratinus  II. 
490  264  ft.  Sulpicius  Camerinus  Comutus. 

Sp.  Lartius  Flavus  s.  Rufus  II. 
489  265  C.  Julius  Julus. 

P.  Pinarius  Mamercinus  Rufus. 
488  266  Sp.  Nautius  Rutilus. 

Sex.  Furius  Medullinus  Fusus. 
487  267  T.  Sicinius  Sabinus. 

C.  Aquilius  Tuscus. 
486  368  Procalus  Virginius  Tricostus  Rutilus 

Sp.  Cassius  Viscellinus  HI. 
485  269  Ser.  Cornelius  Cossus  Maluginensis. 

ft.  Fabius  Vibulanus. 


A.  0.    A.  D. 

484  270 
483  271 
483  273 
481373 
480  274 
479  375 
478  376 

477  377 
476  378 
475  879 
474  380 
473  281 
472  283 
471  283 
470  284 
469  385 
468  286 
487  287 
466  288 
465  389 
464  390 
463  291 
462  293 
461  293 
460  294 


L.  JEmillus  Mamercus. 

K.  Fabius  Vibulanus. 

M.  Fabius  Vibulanus. 

L.  Valerius  Potitus. 

C.  Julius  Julus. 

ft.  Fabius  Vibulanus  II. 

K.  Fabius  Vibulanus  II. 

Sp.  Furius  Medullinus  Fusus, 

Cn.  Manlins  Cincinnatus.    Occ  s. 

M.  Fabius  Vibulanus  II. 

K.  Fabius  Vibulanus  III. 

T.  Virginius  Tricostus  Rutilus. 

L  ^milius  Mamercus  II. 

C.  Servilius  Structus  Ahala.    Mart,  c 


Opiter  Virginius  Tricostus  Esquilinus. 

C.  Horatius  Pulvillus. 

T.  Menenius  Lanatus. 

A.  Virginius  Tricostus  Rutilus. 

Sp.  Servilius  Priscus  Structus. 

P.  Valerius  Poplicoia. 

C.  Nautius  Rutilus. 

A.  Manlius  Vulso. 

L  Furius  Medullinus  Fusus.    Utstr.  VI 1 1 

L.  ^milius  Mamercus  III. 

Vopiscus  Julius  Julus. 

h.  Pinarius  Mamercinus  Rulus. 

P.  Furius  Medullinus  Fusus. 

Ap.  Claudius  Sabinus  Regillensis. 

T.  ftuinctius  Capitolinus  Barba.*us. 

L.  Valerius  Potitus  II. 

Ti.  iEmUius  Mamercus. 

A.  Virginius  Tricostus  Celiomontanus. 

T.  Numicius  Priscus. 

T.  ftuinctius  Capitolinus  Barbatus  II 

ft.  Servilius  Prisons  Structus. 

Ti.  JEmilius  Mamercus  II. 

ft.  Fabius  Vibulanus. 

Sp.  Postumius  Albus  Regillensis. 

ft.  Servilius  Priscus  Structus  II. 

ft.  Fabius  Vibulanus  II. 

T.  ftuinctius  Capitolinus  Barbatus  IIL 

A  Postumius  Albus  Regillensis. 

Sp.  Furius  Medullinus  Fusus. 

P.  Servilius  Priscus  Structus. 

L.  JEbutius  Elva. 

L  Lucretius  Tricipitinus. 

T.  Veturius  Geminus  Cicurinus. 

P.  Volumnius  Amintinus  Gallus. 

Ser.  Sulpiciu."  Camerinus  Cornutus. 

C.  Claudius  Sabinus  Regillensis. 

P.  Valerius  Poplicoia  II.    Mort.  e. 


L.  ftuinctius  Cincinnatus. 
459  395  ft  Fabius  Vibulanus  III. 

L.  Cornelius  Maluginensis. 
458  296  L.  Minucius  Esquilinus  Augurinus 

C.  Nautius  Rutilus  II. 
Diet,  rei  ger.  c 

L  ftuinctius  Cincinnatus. 
Mag.  Eq. 

L  Tarquitius  Flacetio. 
457  297  C.  Horatius  Pulvillus  II. 

ft.  Minucius  Esquilinus  Augurinus. 
456  398  M.  Valerius  (Lactuca)  Maximus. 

Sp.  Virginius  Tricostus  Cssliomontanus, 
455  399  T.  Romilius  Rocus  Vaticanus. 
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C.  Verarius  Geminus  Cicurinus. 
454  300  Sp.  Tarpeius  Montanns  Capitolinus. 

A.  Aternius  Varus  Fontinafis. 
433  301  Sex.  ftuinctilius  Varus. 

P.  Curiatins  Festus  Trigeminus. 
452  303  P.  Sesiius  Capitolinus  Vaticanus. 

T.  Menenius  Lanatus. 
451  303  Ap.  Claudius  Crassious  Regillensis  Sabi- 
nus  II.    Abd. 

T.  Genncius  Augarinus.    Abd. 
Decemviri. 

Ap.  Claudius  Crassinus  Regillensis  Sabi- 
nus. 

T.  Genucius  Augurinus. 

Sp.  Veturius  Crassus  Cicurinus. 

C.  Julius  Jnlus. 

A.  Manlius  Vulso. 

Ser.  Sulpicius  Camerinus  Corautus. 

P.  Sestius  Capitolinus  Vaticanus 

P.  Curiatius  Festus  Trigeminus. 

T.  Romilius  Rocus  Vaticanus. 

Sp.  Postumius  Albus  Regillensis. 
450  304      Decemviri. 

Ap.  Claudius  Crassinus  Regillensis  Sabi- 
nus  II. 

M.  Cornelius  Maluginensis. 

L.  Sergius  Esquilinus. 

L.  Minucius  Esquilinus  Augurinus. 

T.  Antonius  Merenda. 

ft.  Fabius  Vibalanus. 

ft.  Pcetelius  Libo  Visolus. 

K.  Duilius  Longus. 

Sp.  Oppius  Cornicen. 

M\  Rabuleius. 
419  305  L.  Valerius  Poplicola  Potitus. 

M.  Horatius  Barbatus. 
448  306  Lar.  Herminius  Aquilinus  (Continisanus). 

T.  Virginius  Tricostus  Csliomontanus. 
447  307  M.  Geganins  Macerinus. 

C.  Julius  Julus. 
44G  306  T.  ftuinctius  Capitolinus  Barbatus  IV. 

Agrippa  Furius  Medullinus  Fusus. 
415  309  Mi  Genucius  Augurinus. 

C.  Curtius  Philo. 

441  310      Ti-iimni  mililum  consvlari  potestate. 

A.  Sempronius  Atratinus. 
T.  Clcelius  Siculus. 
L.  Atilius. 

Tribuni  abdicarunt.     Ctmsvles. 
L.  Papirius  Mugillanus. 
L.  Sempronius  Atratinus. 
443  31 1  M.  Geganius  Macerinus  II. 

T.  ftuinctius  Capitolinus  Barbatus  V. 

Cemores.    Jjustr.  XI. 
L.  Papirius  Mugillanus. 
L.  Sempronius  Atratinus. 

442  312  M.  Fabius  Vibulanus. 

Postumus  JSbutius  Elva  Cornicen. 
441  313  C.  Furius  Pacilus  Fusus. 

M'.  Papirius  Crassus. 
440  314  Proculus  Geganius  Macerinus. 

L.  Menenius  Lanatus. 
439  315  T.  auinctius  Capitolinus  Barbatus  VI. 
Agrippa  Menenius  Lanatus. 

Diet.  xdit.  sed.  c. 
L.  Q.uinctins  Cincinnatns  II. 

Mag.  Eq. 
C.  Serrilius  Structns  Abala. 
438  316      Trib.  Mil 

Mam.  .£milius  Mamercinus. 
L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus. 
L.  Julius  Julus. 
437  317  M.  Geganius  Macerinus  III. 
L.  Sergius  (Fidenas). 

Did.  rei  per.  c. 
Mara.  jEmilius  Mamercinus. 

Mi  is.  Eq. 
L.  Quinctiiu  Cincinnatus. 
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436  318  M.  Cornelius  Maluginensis. 

L.  Papirius  Crassus. 
435  319  C.  Julius  Julus  II. 

L.  Virginius  Tricostus. 
Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 

CI.    Serrilius    Priscus    Stractus    (Fid* 
nas). 
Mag.  Eq. 

Postumus  uEbutiug  Elva  Cornicen. 
Cemores.    Lvsir.  XII. 

C.  Furius  Pacilus  Fusus. 

M.  Geganius  Macerinus. 
434  320      Trib.  MU. 

M.  Manlius  Capitolinus. 

Ser.  Cornelius  Cossus. 

ft.  Sulpicius  Prtetextatus. 
433  321      Trib.  Mil 

M.  Fabius  Vibulanus. 

M.  Foslius  Flaccinator. 

L.  Sergius  Fidenas. 
Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 

Mam.  JEmllius  Mamercinus  II.' 
Mag.  Eq. 

A.  Postumius  Tubertus. 
432  323      Trib.  Mil. 

L.  Pinarius  Mamercinus  Ruins. 

L.  Furius  Medullinus  Fusus. 

Sp.  Postumius  Albus  Regillensis. 
431  323  T.  ftuinctius  Pennus  Cincinnatus. 

C.  Julius  Mento. 
Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 

A.  Postumius  Tubertus. 
Mag.  Eq. 

L  Julius  Julus. 
430  324  C.  Papirius  Crassus. 

L  Julius  Julus. 
429  325  L.  Sergius  Fidenas  II. 

Hostus  Lucretius  Tricipitinus. 
428  326  A.  Cornelius  Cossus. 

T.  ftuinctius  Pennus  Cincinnatus  IL 
427  327  C.  Senrilius  Stractus  Ahala. 

L.  Papirius  Mugillanus  II. 
426  328      Trib.  Mil. 

C.  Furius  Pacilus  Fusus. 

T.  ftuinctius  Pennus  Cincinnatus. 

M.  Postumius  Albus  Regillensis. 

A.  Cornelius  Cossus. 
Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 

Mam.  iEmilius  Mamercinus  IIL 
Mag.  Eq. 

A.  Cornelius  Cossus. 
425  329      Trib.  MU. 

A.  Sempronius  Atratinus. 

L.  ftuinctius  Cincinnatus  II. 

L.  Furius  Medullinus  Fusus  II. 

L  Horatius  Barbatus. 
424  330      Trib.  Mil 

Ap.  Claudius  Crassinus  Regillensis. 

L.  Sergius  Fidenas  II. 

Sp.  Nantius  Rutilus. 

Sex.  Julius  Julus. 
Cemores.    Liutr.  XIII. 

L.  Julius  Julus. 

L.  Papirius  Crassus. 
423  331  C.  Sempronius  Atratinus. 

ft.  Fabius  Vibulanus. 
422  332      Trib.  Mil  ■ 

L.  Manlius  Capitolinus. 

ft.  Antonius  Merenda. 

L.  Papirius  Mugillanus. 

(L.  Servilius  Stractus.) 
421  333  N.  Fabius  Vibulanus. 

T.  ftuinctius  Capitolinus  Barbatus. 
420  334      Trib.  Mil. 

T.  ftuinctius  Pennus  Cincinnatus  II 

L.  Furius  (Fusus)  Medullinus  HI. 

M.  Manlius  Vulso. 

A.  Sempronius  Atratinus  IL 
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t  a.  a.v. 
419  335 


418  336 


417  337 

116  338 

415  339 

414  340 

413  341 
413  343 
411  343 
410  344 
409  345 
408  346 


407  347 


406  348 


405  349 


404  350 


Trib.Md. 
Agrippa  Menenins  Lanaras. 
P.  Lucretius  Tricipitinas. 
Sp.  Nautius  Rutilus. 
C.  Servilius  (Structus)  Axilla. 

Trib.MU. 
M.  Papirius  Mugillanus. 
C.  Servilius  (Structus)  Axilla  II. 
L.  Sergius  Fidenas  III. 

Did.  ret  gar.  c. 
<£.  Servilius  Priscus  Fidenas  IL 

Mag.  Eq. 
C.  jervilius  (Structus)  Axilla. 

Cemores.  Lustr.  XIV. 
L.  Papirius  Mugillanus. 
Mam.  jEmilius  Mamercinus. 

Trib.Md. 
P.  Lucretius  Tricipitinas  II. 
Agrippa  Menenins  Lanaras  IL 
C.  Servilius  Structus  HI. 
Sp.  Veturius  Crassus  Cicurinus. 

Trib.Md. 
A.  Sempronius  Atratinus  III. 
Q.  Fabius  Vibulanus. 
M.  Papirius  Mugillanus  II. 
Sp.  Nautius  Rutilus  II. 

Trib.MU. 
P.  Cornelius  Cossus. 
C.  Valerias  Potitus  Volusus. 
a  auinctius  Cincinnatns. 
N.  Fabius  Vibulanus. 

Trib.Md. 
Q,  Fabius  Vibulanus  II. 
P.  Postumius  Albinos  Regillensis. 
L.  Valerius  Potitus. 
Cn.  Cornelius  Cossus. 
A.  Cornelius  Cossus. 
L.  Furius  Medullinus. 
CL  Fabius  Vibulanus  Ambustus. 
C.  Furius  Pacilus. 
M.  Papirius  Mugillanus: 
C.  Nautius  Rutilus. 
M'.  jEmilius  Mamercinns. 
C.  Valerias  Potitus  Volusus. 
Cn.  Cornelius  Cossus. 
L.  Furius  Medullinus  II. 

Trib.  Md. 
C.  Julius  Julus. 
P.  Cornelius  Cossus. 
C.  Servilius  (Structus)  Ahala, 

Diet,  rei  get.  c. 
P.  Cornelius  Rutilus  Cossus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
C.  Servilius  (Structus)  Ahala. 

Trib.Md. 
C.  Valerius  Potitus  Volusus  II. 
L.  Furius  Medullinus. 
C.  Servilius  (Structus)  Ahala  II. 
N.  Fabius  Vibulanus  II. 

Trib.MO. 
P.  Cornelius  Rutilus  Cossus. 
Cn.  Cornelius  Cossus. 
L.  Valerius  Potitus  II. 
N.  Fabius  Ambustus. 

Trib.Md. 
C.  Julius  Julus  II. 
T.  auinctius  Capitolinus  Barbaras, 
a  auinctius  Cincinnatns  (II). 
M'.  jEmilius  Mamercinns. 
L.  Furins  Medullinus  II. 
A.  Manlios  Vulso  Capitolinus. 

Trib.MU. 
P.  Cornelius  Maluginensis. 
Cn.  Cornelius  Cossus  II. 
K.  Fabius  Ambustus. 
Sp.  Nautius  Rutilus  III. 
C.  Valerius  Potitus  Vojusos  III. 
M\  Serjrius  Fidenas. 


*.  c.  a.  o. 
403  351 


403  353 


401  353 


400  354 


399  355 


398  356 


397  357 


396  358 


395  359 


394  360 


393  361 


Trib.Md. 
M'.  jEmilius  Mamercinus  II. 
An.  Claudius  Crassinus  Regillensii 
M.  auinctilius  Varus. 
M.  Furius  Fusus. 
L.  Julius  Julus. 
L.  Valerius  Potitus  III. 

Censeres.    Ludr.XVl. 
M.  Furius  Camillus. 
M.  Postumius  Albums  Regillensis. 

Trib.Md. 
C.  Servilius  (Structus)  Ahala  III. 
CL  Servilius  (Priscus)  Fidenas. 
L.  Virginias  Tricostus  Esquilinus. 
CL  Sulpicius  Camerinus  Cornutus. 
A.  Manlius  Vulso  Capitolinus  II. 
M\  Sergius  Fidenas  II. 

Trib.Md. 
M.  Furius  Camillus. 
Cn.  Cornelias  Cossus  III. 
L.  Valerius  Potitus  IV. 
L.  Julius  Julus. 
M'.  jEmilius  Mamercinus  III. 
K.  Fabius  Ambustus  II. 

Trib.Md. 
P.  Manlius  Vulso. 
P.  Licinius  Calvus  Esquilinus. 
L.  Titinius  Pansa  Saccus. 
P.  MsbUus  Capitolinus. 
Sp.  Furius  Medullinus. 
L.  Publilius  Philo  Vulscus. 

Trib.Md. 
Cn.  Genucius  Augurinus. 
L.  Atilius  Priscus. 
M.  Pomponius  Rufus. 
C.  Duilius  Longus. 
M.  Veturius  Crassus  Cicurinus. 
Voler.  Publilius  Philo. 

Trib.Md. 
L.  Valerius  Potitus  V. 
M.  Valerius  Lactucinus  Maximus. 
M.  Furius  Camillus  II. 
L.  Furius  Medullinus  III. 
Q.  Servilius  priscus)  Fidenas  II. 
a.  Sulpicius  Camerinus  Cornutus  II 

Trib.Md. 
L.  Julius  Julus  II. 
L.  Furius  Medullinus  IV. 
A.  Postumius  Albinus  Regillensis. 
L.  Sergius  Fidenas. 
P.  Cornelius  Maluginensis. 
A.  Manlius  Vulso  Capitolinus  III. 

Trib.Md. 
L.  Titinius  Pansa  Saccus  II. 
P.  Licinius  Calvus  Esquilinus  II. 
P.  Melius  Capitolinus  II. 
a  Manlius  Vulso. 
Cn.  Genucius  Augurinus  II.    Occ 
L.  Atilius  Priscus  II. 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. 
M.  Furius  Camillus.    , 

Mag.  Eq. 
P.  Cornelius  Maluginensis. 

Trib.MU. 
P.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  Cossu*. 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio. 
K.  Fabius  Ambustus  III. 
L.  Furius  Medullinus  V. 
a  Servilius  (Priscus)  Fidenas  III. 
M.  Valerius  Lactucinus  Maximus  II 

Trib.MU. 
M.  Furius  Camillus  III. 
L.  Furius  Medullinus  VI. 
C.  jEmilius  Mamercinus. 
L.  Valerias  Poplicola. 
Sp.  Postumius  Albinus  Regillensis. 

P.  Cornelius II. 

I*  Valerias  Potitus.    Abd. 
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P.  Cornelias  Malaginensis  Cossns.    Aid. 

L.  Lucretius  Flams  ( Tricipitinus). 
Ser.  Sulpicius  Camerinus. 

Censures. 
L.  Papirius  Cursor. 
C.  Julius  Jul  us.    Mart.  e. 


M.  Cornelius  Maluginensis. 
393  362  L  Valerius  Potitus. 

M.  Manlius  Capitotinus. 
391  363      TWA.  Mil. 

L.  Lucretius  (Flavus)  Tricipitinus. 

Ser.  Sulpicius  Camerinus. 

L.  Furius  Medullinus  VIL 

L.  jEmilius  Mamercinus. 

Agripp.  Furius  Fusus. 

C.  jEmilius  Mamercinus  II. 
390  364      TWA.  Mil. 

d.  Sulpicius  Longus. 

Q.  Servilius  (Priscus)  Fidenas  IV. 

P.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  II. 

GL  Fabius  Ambustus. 

K.  Fabius  Ambustus  IV. 

N.  Fabius  Ambustus  II. 
Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 

M.  Furius  Camillus  II. 
Mag.  Eq. 

L  Valerius  Potitus. 
?89  363      TWA.  Mil. 

L  Virginius  Tricostus. 

A.  Manlius  Capitolinus. 

L  jEmilius  Mamercinus  II. 

L.  Postumius  Regillensis  Albums. 

L.  Valerius  Pophcola  II. 

P.  Cornelius 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 

M.  Furius  Camillus  III. 
Mag.  Eq. 

C.  Servilius  Abala. 
388  366      TWA.  Mil. 

T.  duinctius  Cincinnatus  Capitolinus. 

GL  Servilius  (Priscus)  Fidenas  V. 

L  Julius  Julus. 

L.  Aquilius  Corvus. 

L.  Lucretius  (Flavus)  Tricipitinus  II 

Ser.  Sulpicius  Rufus. 
VTl  367     TWA.  m. 

L  Papirius  Cursor. 

C.  Sergius  Fidenas. 

L.  jEmilius  Mamercinus  III. 

L.  Menenius  Lanatns. 

L.  Valerius  Poplicola  III. 

C.  Cornelius 

386  368      TWA.  .MS. 

Ser.  Cornelius  Maluginensis. 

CI.  Servilius  (Priscus)  Fidenas  VI. 

M.  Furius  Camillus  IV. 

L.  duinctius  Cincinnatus. 

L  Horatius  Pulvillus. 

P.  Valerius  Potitus  Poplicola. 
385  369      TWA.  Mil. 

A.  Manlius  Capitolinus  II. 

P.  Cornelius II. 

T.  duinctius  Capitolinus. 

L.  duinctius  Cincinnatus  II. 

L.  Papirius  Cursor  II. 

C.  Sergius  Fidenas  II. 
Diet,  seiit.  s*d.  c. 

A.  Cornelius  Cossns. 
Mag.  Eq. 

T.  duinctius  Capitolinus. 
384  370      TWA.  MO. 

Ser.  Sulpicius  Rufus  II. 

C.  Papirius  Crassus. 

T.  duinctius  Cincinnatus  Capitolinus  II. 

M.  Furius  Camillus  V. 

Ser.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  II 
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P.  Valerius  Potitus  Poplicola  II. 
383  371      TWA.  Mil. 

L.  Valerius  Poplicola  IV. 

A.  Manlius  Capitolinus  II L 

Ser.  Sulpicius  Rufus  III. 

L.  Lucretius  (Flavus)  Tricipiiinns  111 

L  jEmilius  Mamercinus  IV. 

M.  Trebonius. 
382  372      TWA.  Mil. 

Ql.  Servilius  (Priscus)  Fidenas. 

C.  Sulpicius  Camerinus. 

L.  JEmilius  Mamercinus  V. 

Sp.  Papirius  Crassus. 

L  Papirius  Crassus. 

Ser.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  IIL 
381  373      TWA.  Mil 

M.  Furius  Camillus  VI. 

L.  Furius  Medullinus. 

A.  Postumius  Regillensis  Albinos. 

L.  Lucretius  (Flavus)  Tricipitinus  IV 

M.  Fabius  Ambustus. 

L.  Postumius  Regillensis  Albinos  IL 
380  374  L.  Valerius  Poplicola  V. 

P.  Valerius  Potitus  Poplicola  III 

C.  Sergius  Fidenas  III. 

C.  Terentius. 

L  jEmilius  Mamercinus  VI. 

L.  Menenius  Lanatus  II. 

Sp.  Papirius  Cursor. 

Ser.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  IV. 
Censores. 

C.  Sulpicius  Camerinus.    Aid. 

Sp.  Postumius  Regillensis  Albinos.  Man  . 
Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 

T.  duinctius  Cincinnatus  Capitohuas 
Mag.  Eq. 

A.  Sempronius  Atratinus. 
379  375      Trii.MU. 

P.  Manlius  Capitolinus. 

C.  Manlius  Capitolinus. 

L  Julius- Julus  II. 

C.  Erenucius. 

M.  Albinius. 

C.  Sextilius. 

L.  Antistius. 

P.  Trebonius. 
378  376      TWA.  Mil. 

d.  Servilius  (Priscus)  Fidenas  \L 

Sp.  Furius  Medullinus. 

L.  Menenius  Lanatus  III. 

P.  Cloelius  Siculus. 

M.  Horatius  Pulvillus. 

L  Qeganius  Macerinus. 
Censores. 

Sp.  Servilius  Priscus. 

d  Cloelius  Siculus. 
377  377      TWA.  Mil. 

L.  jEmilius  Mamercinus  VII. 

C.  Veturius  Crassus  Cicurima 

Ser.  Sulpicius  Pratextatus. 

L.  duinctius  Cincinnatus  III. 

C.  duinctius  Cincinnatus. 

P.  Valerius  Potitus  Poplicola  IV. 
376  378      TWA.  MiL 

L.  Menenius  Lanatus  IV. 

L.  Papirius  Crassus  II. 

Ser.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  V. 

Ser.  Sulpicius  PraHextatus  II. 

C.  Licinius  Calvus. 
375  379  )     "Licin'us  Sextiusque,  tribuni  plebis  re- 
i7i  va  I  feci,  nullos  curules  magistratus  cretri 
*»  «» )  passi  sunt."    (Liv.,  vi.,  35.) 
370  384      TWA.Jlffl. 

■  L.  Furius  Medullinus  II. 

A.  Manlius  Capitolinus  IV. 

C.  Valerius  Potitus. 

P.  Valerius  Potitus  Poplicola  V. 

Ser.  Sulpicius  Pratextatus  Ill- 
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Ser.  Cornelias  Maluginensis  VI. 
369  385      Trib,  MO. 

d.  Servilius  (Prisons)  Fidenas  III. 
C.  Vetnrius  Crassus  Cicurinus  II. 
A.  Cornelias  Cossas. 
M.  Cornelias  Maluginensis. 
Ql.  Quinctius  Cincinnatas. 
M.  Fabius  Ambostos  II. 
368  386      Trib.  Mil. 

T.  Qninctius  Cincinnatas  Capitolinas. 

Ser.  Cornelias  Malaginensis  VII. 

Ser.  Salpicias  Prstextatas  IV. 

Sp.  Servilius  Stractas. 

L.  Papirias  Crassus. 

L.  Vetarias  Crassos  Cicurinus. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c 
M.  Farias  Camillas  IV. 

Mag.  Eq. 
L.  ASmilius  Mamercinns. 

Did.  tedit.  sed.  et  rei  ger.  c 
P.  Manilas  Capitolinas. 

Mag.  Eq. 
C.  Licinias  Calvas. 
367  387      Trib.  Mil 

A.  Cornelias  Cossas  IL 

M.  Cornelias  Malaginensis  IL 

M.  Geganius  Macerinas. 

L.  Vetarius  Crassos  Cicurinus  II. 

P.  Valerius  Potitus  Poplieola  VL 

P.  Manlios  Capitolinas  II. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  e. 
M.  Farias  Camillas  V. 

Mag.  Eq. 
T.  Qninctius  Cincinnatas  Capitolinas. 
j66  388  L.  ^Emilias  Mamercinas. 

L.  Sextias  Seztinas  Lateranos. 

Censures. 
A.  Postumias  Regillensis  Albinos. 
C.  Salpicias  Peticas. 
365  389  L.  Genucius  Aventinensis. 

Q,  Servilius  Ahala. 
364  390  C.  Salpicias  Peticas. 

C.  Licinias  Calvas  Stolo. 
163  391  Cn.  Genucius  Aventinensis. 
L.  Emilias  Mamercinas  II. 

Diet,  davifig.  c 
L.  Manlius  Capitolinas  Imperiosas. 

Mag.  Eq. 
L.  Pinarias  Natta. 

Centura.    Lntstr.  XX. 
M.  Fabias  Ambustus. 
L.  Farias  Medallinas. 
363  393  a  Serrilias  Ahala  II. 

L.  Genucius  Aventinensis  II. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c 
Ap.  Claudius  Crassinus  Regillensis. 

Mag.Eq. 
P.  Cornelius  Scapula. 
161  393  C.  Salpicias  Peticas  II. 

C.  Licinias  Calras  Stolo  II. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c 
T.  dainctfus  Pennas  Capitolinas  Crispi- 

nus. 

Mag.Eq. 
Ser.  Cornelias  Malaginensis. 
360  394  C.  PcEtelias  Libo  Visolas. 
M.  Fabias  Ambostos. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  e. 
Q.  Servilius  Ahala. 

Mag.  Eq. 
T.  CUiinctins  Pennas  Capitolinas  Crispi- 

nas. 
359  395  M.  Popilias  Lsmas. 

Cn.  Manlius  Capitolinas  Imperiosas. 
358  396  C.  Fabius  Ambostos. 
C.  Plautius  Proculus. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  e. 
C  Salpicias  Petiem. 


Mag.  Eq. 
M.  Valerius  Poplieola. 
357  397  C.  Marcius  Radius. 

Cn.  Manilas  Capitolinus  Imperiosas  It 
356  398  M.  Fabias  Ambustus  II. 
M.  Popilias  Lamas  II. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c 
C.  Marcius  Rutilus. 

Mag.Eq. 
C.  Plautius  Proculus. 
356  399  C.  Sulpicius  Peticus  IIL 

M.  Valerius  Poplieola. 
354  400  M.  Fabius  Ambustus  III. 

T.  Qninctius  Pennas  Capitolinas  Crisp* 

BUS. 

353  401  C.  Salpicias  Peticus  IV. 
M.  Valerias  Poplieola  II. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
T.  Manlius  Imperiosas  Torqaatas. 

Mag.  Eq. 
A.  Cornelius  Cossas  Arvina. 
353  403  P.  Valerius  Poplieola. 
C.  Marcius  Rutilus  II. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c 
C.  Julius  Julus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
L  JEmilius  Mamercinas. 
351  403  C.  Sulpicius  Peticus  V. 

T.  CUnnctiiis  Pennus  Capitolinas  Crisp* 

nasll. 

Diet.  omit,  habend.  e. 
M.  Fabius  Ambustus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
Q.  Serrilias  Ahala. 

Censeres. 
Cn.  Manlios  Capitolinas  Imperiosas. 
C.  Marcius  Rutuus. 
360  404  M.  Popilius  Ltenas  III. 
L.  Cornelius  Scipio. 

Diet.  amit.  habend.  c. 
L.  Farias  Camillas. 

Mag.Eq. 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio. 
349  405  L  Furius  Camillus. 

Appias   Claudius  Crassinus   RegiDe 

Mort.  e. 

Did.  cvm.il.  habend.  c. 
T.  Manlios  Imperiosas  Torqaatas  II. 

Mag.  Eq. 
A.  Cornelius  Cossus  Arvina  II. 
348  406  M.  Valerius  Corvos. 

M.  Popilias  Lamas  IV. 

Diet.  amit.  habend.  c. 
C.  Claudius  Crassinus  Regillensis, 

Mag.  Eq. 
C.  Livius  Denter. 
347  407  T.  Manlios  Imperiosas  Toraaatns. 

C.  Plautius  Venno  HypstEOS. 
346  408  M.  Valerius  Corvus  II. 

C.  Postelios  Libo  Visolas. 
345  409  M.  Fabias  Dorso. 

Ser.  Salpicias  Camerinas  Rufas. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  e. 
L.  Farias  Camillas  II. 

Mag.Eq. 
Cn.  Manlius  Capitolinas  Imperiosas. 
344  410  C.  Marcius  Rutilus  HI. 

T.  Manlios  Imperiosas  Torqaatas  II, 

Dietferiar.  Latin,  c 
P.  Valerias  Poplieola. 

Mag.  Eq. 
a.  Fabias  Ambostos. 

Belmjm  Samniticom. 
343  411  M.  Valerius  Corvus  III. 

A.  Cornelius  Cossus  Arvina 
343  413  C.  Marcius  Rutilus  IV. 

Q,  Servilius  Ahala. 
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*  C     A  B 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. 
M.  Valerias  Conrns. 

Mag.  Eq. 
L.  Emilias  Mamercinas  Privemas. 
341  413  C.  Plaatius  Venno  Hvpsaeus  II. 

L.  jEmilius  Mamercinas  Privemas. 
.'140  414  T.  Manlius  Imperiosns  Torquatus  III. 
P.  Decios  Mas. 
Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
L.  Papirias  Crassas. 

Mag.  Eq. 
L.  Papirias  Cursor. 
£19  415  Ti.  Emilias  Mamercinas. 
O.  Pablilias  Philo. 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. 
a.  Publilius  Philo. 

Mag.  Eq. 
D.  Junius  Brutus  Scaeva. 
338  41G  L.  Furius  Camillus. 

C.  Manias. 
337  417  C.  Sulpicius  Longus. 
P.  JEhw  Paetus. 
Did.  rei  ger.  c. 
C.  Claudius  Crassinus  Regillensis. 

Mag.  Eq. 
C.  Claudius  Hortalor. 
336  418  L.  Papirias  Crassas. 

K.  Duilius. 
335  419  M.  Valerius  Corvus  (Catenas)  IV. 
M.  Atilias  Regains. 

Did.  comit.  habend.  c. 
L.  jEmilius  Mamercinas  Privemas. 

Mag.  Eq. 
CL  Publilius  Philo. 
.134  490  T.  Veturius  Calvinus. 

Sp.  Postumius  Albinus  (Caadinos). 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. 
P.  Cornelius  Rufinas. 

Mag.  Eq. 
M.  Antonius. 
333  421  (L.  Papirius  Cursor. 

C.  PoBtelius  Libo  Visolus  II.) 
"•3-2  423  A.  Cornelias  Cossus  Arvina  II. 
Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus. 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. 
M.  Papirius  Crassus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
P.  Valerius  Poplicola. 

Censores.    JJustr.  XXIII. 
O.  Pablilias  Pbilo. 
Sp.  Poscumius  Albinos. 
*U  423  M.  Claudius  Marcellns. 

C.  Valerius  Potiras  Flaccos. 

Did.  clam,  figendi  c. 
Cn.  Gtuinctilius  Varus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
L.  Valerius  Potitus. 
..30  424  L.  Papirius  Crassus  II. 

L.  Plautius  Venno. 
329  425  L.  jEmilius  Mamercinas  Privemas  II. 

C.  Plautios  Decianus. 

328  426  C.  Plautius  Decianus  (Venox)  II. 

P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Barbatus. 
327  427  L.  Cornelius  Lenlalus. 

a  Publilius  Philo  II. 
Did.  comit.  habend.  c. 

M.  Claudius  Marcellns. 
Mag.  Eq. 

Sp.  Postumins  Albinus. 
426  428  C.  Poetelius  Libo  Visolus  III. 

L.  Papirius  Mugillanus  (Cursor  II.). 
325  429  L.  Furius  Camillus  II. 

D.  Junius  Brutus  Sclera. 
Did.  rei  ger.  c. 

L.  Papirius  Cursor. 

Mag.  Eq. 
CL  Fabius  Maximus  Rallianus.    Aid 

1080 


L.  C.    t.V. 

L.  Papirius  Crassus. 
324  430  Dictator  et  Magister  Equitum  sine 
libus  magistratum  continuaron*.. 
323  431  C.  Sulpicius  Longus  II. 

CL  Aulius  Cerretanus. 
322  432  CL  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus. 
L  Fulvius  Curvus. 

Did.  ludor.  Roman,  c 
A.  Cornelius  Cossus  Arvina. 

Mag.  Eq. 
M.  Fabius  Ambustus. 
321  433  T.  Veturius  Calvinus  II. 
Sp.  Postumius  Albinus  II. 

Did.  comit.  habend.  c. 
CL  Fabius  Ambustus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
P.  jEIius  Psstus. 

Did.  comit.  habend.  c 
M.  jEmilius  Papua, 

Mag.  Eq. 
L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 
390  434  CL  Publilius  Philo  III. 

L.  Papirius  Curaor  II.  (111.) 

Did c 

C.  Maenius. 
Mag.  Eq. 
M.  Foslius  Flaccinator. 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. 
L  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

Mag.Eq. 
L.  Papirius  Cursor  II. 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. 
T.  Manlius  Imperiosus  Torquanu. 

Mag.  Eq. 
L.  Papirius  Crassus. 
319  435  L.  Papirius  Cursor  III.  (MugillaDuaJ 
CL  Aulius  Cerretanus  U. 
Censores. 


C.  Sulpicius  Longus.    Aid. 
318  436  M.  Foslius  Flaccinator. 
L.  Plautius  Venno. 

Censores.    iMstr.XXV. 
L.  Papirius  Crassus. 
C.  Maenius. 
317  437  C.  Junius  Bubulcns  Brutus. 

CL  jEmilius  Barbula. 
316  438  Sp.  Nautius  Rutilus. 
M.  Popilius  Laenas. 

Did.  rei  ger.  c 
L.  jEmilius  Mamercinus  Priverua  If 

Mag.  Eq. 
L  Fulvius  Curvus. 
315  439  d.  Publilius  Philo  IV. 
L.  Papirius  Cursor  IV. 

Did.  rei  ger.  e. 
CL  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
CL  Aulius  Cerretanus.    Occis.  e. 


C.  Fabius  Ambustus. 
314  440  M.  Poetelius  Libo. 

C.  Sulpicius  Longus  III. 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. 
C.  Maenius  II. 

Mag.Eq. 
M.  Foslius  Flaccinator  II. 
313  441  L.  Papirius  Cursor  V. 

C.  Junius  Bubulcus  Brutus  I  (. 

Did.  rei  ger.  e. 
C.  Poetelius  Libo  Visolus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
M.  Poetelius  Libo. 
319  442  M.  Valerius  Maximus. 
P.  Decius  Mus. 

Did.  rei  ger.  e. 
C.  Sulpicius  Longus. 
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Mag.  Eq. 
C.  Junius  Bubulcus  Brutus. 
Censora.    lM.itr.XWl. 
Ap.  Claudius  Caecus 
C.  Plautius  (Venox). 
311  443  C.  Junius  Bubulcus  Brutus  III. 

O.  iEmilius  Barbula  II. 
310  444  a  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus  II. 
C.  Marcius  Rutilus  (Censorinus). 

300  445      Diet,  rei  ger.  e. 

L.  Papirius  Cursor  II. 

Mag.  Eq. 
C.  Junius  Bubulcus  Brutus  II. 
(Hoc  anno  Diet  et  Mag.  Eq.  sine  coss.) 
308  446  a  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus  HI. 

P.  Decius  Mas  II. 
307  447  Ap.  Claudius  Caecus. 

L.  Volumnius  Flamma  Violens. 

Censora.    Lustr.  XXVII. 
M.  Valerius  Maximus. 
C.  Junius  Bubulcus  Brutus. 
106  448  P.  Cornelius  Arvina. 
Q..  Marcius  Tremulus. 
Diet,  comit.  kabend.  c. 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Barbaras. 

Mag.  Eq. 
P.  Decius  Mas. 
JUS  449  L.  Postumius  Megellus. 

Ti.  Minucius  Angurinus.    Occis.  e. 

M.  Fulvius  Currus  Paetinus. 
304  450  P.  Sulpicius  Saverrio. 
P.  Sempronius  Sophus. 

Censora.    Lustr.  XXVIII. 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus. 
P.  Decius  Mus. 
303  451  L.  Genucius  Aventinensis. 

Ser.  Cornelius  Lentulus  (Rufinus). 
103  452  M.  Livius  Denter. 

M.  JGmilius  Paullus. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  e. 
C.  Junius  Bubulcus  Brutus. 

Mai;.  Eq. 
M.  Titinius. 

301  453      Diet,  rei  ger.  e. 

Ct  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus  II. 

Mag.  Eq. 
M.  Asmilius  Paullus. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  e. 
M.  Valerius  Corvus  II. 

Mag.  Eq. 
C.  Sempronius  Sophus. 
(Hoc  anno  Diet,  et  Mag.  Eq.  sine  coss.) 
300  454  M.  Valerius  Corvus  V. 

Qu  Appuleius  Pansa. 
899  455  M.  Fulvius  Pastinus. 

T.  Manlius  Torquatus.    Mori.  e. 

M.  Valerius  Corvus  VI. 
Censora.    Lustr.  XXIX. 

P.  Sempronius  Sophus. 

P.  Sulpicius  Saverrio. 
998  456  L.  Cornelius  Scipio. 

Cn.  Fulvius  Maximus  Centumalus. 
297  457  a  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus  IV. 

P.  Decius  Mus  IV. 
296  458  L.  Volumnius  Flamma  Violens  II. 

Ap.  Claudius  Ceecus  II. 
895  459  a  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus  V. 

P.  Decius  Mus  IV. 
M94  460  L.  Postumius  Megellus  II. 

M.  Atilius  Regulus. 
Censora.    Lustr.  XXX. 

P.  Cornelius  Arvina. 

C.  Marcius  Rutilus  (Censorinus). 
393  461  L.  Papirius  Cursor. 

Sp.  Carvilius  Maximus. 
292  462  a.  Fabius  Maximus  Guises. 

6X 


C.  Jl.  v. 

D.  Junius  Bruins  Scssva. 
291  463  L.  Postnmius  Megellus  III. 

C.  Junius  Brutus  Bubulcus. 
290  464  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus. 

M'.  Curius  Dentatus. 
289  465  M.  Valerius  Maximus  Corvini. 

ft.  Caedicius  Noctua. 
Censora.    Lustr.  XXXI. 


288  466  Q_  Marcius  Tremulus  II. 

P.  Cornelius  Arvina  II. 
287  467  M.  Claudius  MarceUus. 

C.  Nantius  Rutilus. 
286  468  M.  Valerius  Maximus  Potitus. 
C.  jElius  Partus. 

Diet,  sedit.  ted.  c. 
a  Hortensius. 
Mag.  Eq. 


285  469  C.  Claudius  Canina. 

M.  JEmilius  Lepidus. 
284  470  C.  Servilius  Tucca. 

L.  Caecilius  Metellus  Denter. 
283  471  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella  Maximus. 

Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus  Maximus 
Censora. 


Q,  Caedicius  Noctua.    Abd. 
282  472  C.  Fabricius  Luscious. 

a  JEmilius  Papus. 
281  473  L.  .Smilius  Barbula. 

ft.  Marcius  Philippus. 
280  474  P.  Valerius  Lesvinus. 

Ti.  Coruncanius. 
Diet,  comit.  kabend.  c 

Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus  Maximus. 
Mag.  Eq. 


Censora.    Lustr.  XXX11. 

Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus  Maximus. 
279  475  P.  Sulpicius  Saverrio. 

P.  Decius  Mas.    Occis.  e. 
278  476  C.  Fabricius  Luscinus  II. 

a  iEmilius  Papus  II. 
277  477  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus  II. 

C.  Junius  Brutus  Bubulcus  II. 
276  478  a.  Fabius  Maximus  Gorges  II. 

C.  Genucius  Clepsina. 
Diet.  .  .  .  .  e. 

P.  Cornelius  Rufinus. 
Mag.  Eq. 


275  479  M.  Curius  Dentatus  II. 

L.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 
Censora.    Lustr.  XXXIII. 

C.  Fabricius  Luscinus. 

a  ^milius  Papus. 
274  480  M'.  Curius  Dentatus  III. 

Ser.  Cornelius  Merenda- 
273  481  C.  Claudius  Canina  II. 

C.  Fabius  Dorso  Licinus.    Mori. «. 


C.  Fabricius  Luscinus  III. 
279  482  L.  Papirius  Cursor  II. 

Sp.  Carvilius  Maximus  II. 
Censora.    Lustr.  XXXIV. 

M'.  Curius  Dentatus. 

L.  Papirius  Cursor. 
271  483  C.  auinctius  Claudus. 

L.  Ge'hucius  Clepsina. 
270  484  C.  Genucius  Clepsina  II. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Blasio. 
269  485  a  Ognlnius  Gallus. 

C.  Fabius  Pictor. 
268  486  Ap.  Claudius  Crassus  Rufus. 

P.  Sempronius  Sophus. 
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UW7  487  M.  Atilias  Regulus. 

L.  Julius  Libo. 
266  488  N.  Fabia3  Pictor. 

D.  Junius  Pera. 
9G5  489  Q,  Fabius  Maximus  Gutges  III. 

L.  Mamilius  Vilnius. 
Censor*.    Lustr.  XXXV. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Blasio. 

C.  Marcius  Rutilus  II.  (Censorinus.) 


Beixcm  Ponicom  I. 
Ap.  Claudius  Caudei. 
M.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 
M'.  Valerius  Maximus  (Messala). 
M'.  Otacilius  Crassus. 

Did.  davijig.  c. 
Cn.  Fulvius  Maximus  Centumalus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
d.  Marcius  Philippus. 
L.  Postumius  (Megellus). 
ft.  Mamilius  Vilulus. 
L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 
T.  Otacilius  Crassus. 
Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asina 
C.  Duilius. 
L.  Cornelius  Scipio. 
C.  Aquilius  Floras. 
A.  Atilius  Calatinus. 
C.  Sulpicius  Paterculus. 

Censorts.    Lustr.  XXXVI. 
C.  Duilius. 
L.  Cornelius  Scipio. 
C.  Atilius  Regulus  (Sen-anas', 
Cn.  Cornelius  Blasio  II. 

Diet.  Latin,  for.  c. 
Ct  Ogulnios  Gallus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
M.  Laitorius  Plancianus. 
L.  Manlius  Vnlso  Longus. 
Q.  Ceedicius.    Mori.  c. 


2G4  490 
363  491 


362  493 
•*l  493 
360  494 
359  495 
258  496 

857  497 

256  498 

355  499 
254  500 
353  501 

W62  502 

351  503 
350  504 
349  505 


Mori. 


M.  Atilius  Regulus  II. 

Ser.  Fulvius  Psetinus  Nobilior 

M.  jEmilius  Paullus. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asina  II. 

A.  Atilius  Calatinus  II. 

Cn.  Servilius  Caepio. 

C.  Sempronius  Blsesus. 
Censorts. 

D.  Junius  Pera.    AM. 
L.  Postumius  Megellus. 
C.  Aurelius  Cotta. 
P.  Servilius  Oeminus. 

Censorts.    Lustr.  XXXVII. 
M'.  Valerius  Maximus  Messala. 
P.  Sempronius  Sophus. 
L.  Csecilius  Metellus. 
C.  Furius  Pacilus. 
C.  Atilius  Regulus  (Serranns)  Yi 
L.  Manlius  Vulso  (Longus)  II. 
P.  Claudius  Pulcher. 
L.  Junius  Pullus. 


Did.  rei  get  c. 
M.  Claudius  Glicia. 


AM. 


.  A.  Atilius  Calatinus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
L.  Csecilius  Metellus. 
348  506  C.  Aurelius  Cotta  II. 

P.  Servilius  Geminus  II. 
247  507  L.  Cascilius  Metellus  II. 
N.  Fabius  Buteo. 

Censorts.    Lustr.  XXXVIII. 
A.  Atilius  Calatinus. 
A.  Manlius  Torquatus  Atticus. 
846  508  M\  Otacilius  Crassus  II. 
M.  Fabius  Licinus. 
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Did.  omul,  kab.  c. 

Ti.  Cornncanius. 
Mag.Eq. 

M.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 
345  509  M.  Fabius  Buteo. 

C.  Atilius  Bulbus. 
344  510  A.  Manlius  Torquatus  Atticus. 

C.  Sempronius  Blaesus  II. 
343  511  C.  Fundanius  Fundolus. 

C.  Sulpicius  Gallus. 
343  512  C.  Lutatius  Camlus. 

A.  Postumius  Albinos. 
241  513  A.  Manlius  Torquatus  Attica*  I . 

CL  Lutatius  Cerco. 

Cmtorts.    Ijustr.  XXXIX. 

C.  Aurelius  Cotta. 

M.  Fabius  Buteo. 
340  514  C.  Claudius  Centho. 

M.  Sempronius  Tuditanus. 
239  515  C.  Mamilius  Turrinus. 

CL  Valerias  Falto. 
238  016  Ti.  Sempronius  GraccUc 

P.  Valerius  Falto. 
237  517  L.  Cornelius  Lenralm  Caodintws 

CL  Fulvius  Flaccus. 

336  518  P.  Cornelias  Lentaiu  Caudinns. 

C.  Licinius  Varan. 
Censorts. 

L.  Cornelius  Lentalus  Candinas. 

CL  Lutatius  Cerco.    Mart.  e. 
235  519  T.  Manlius  Torquatus. 

C.  Atilius  Bulbus  II. 
234  520  L.  Postumius  Albinos. 

Sp.  Camiios  Maximus. 
Censsra.    Lustr.  XL. 

C.  Atilius  Bulbus. 

A.  Postumius  Albinos. 

233  521  CL  Fabius  Maximus  Verrucosa*. 

M\  Pomponius  Matho. 
232  523  M.  jEmilius  Lepidus. 

M.  Publicius  Malleolus. 
2tl  SO  M'.  Pomponius  Matho. 

C.  Papinus  Maso. 
Did.  comit.  hah.  c. 

C.  Duilius. 
Mag.Eq. 

C.  Aurelius  Cotta 
Cmsores. 

T.  Manlius  Torquatus.    AM. 

CL  Fulvius  Flaccus.    AM. 
290  524  M.  JEmilius  Barbula. 

M.  Junius  Pera. 

Censorts.    Lustr.  XLI. 

CL  Fabius  Maximus  Verrucosus. 

M.  Sempronius  Tuditanus. 
229  525  L.  Postumius  Albinos  II. 

Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus. 
228  526  Sp.  Carvilius  Maximus  II. 

CL  Fabius  Maximus  Verrucosus  I! 

337  527  P.  Valerias  Flaccas. 

M.  Atilius  Regulus. 
226  528  M.  Valerius  Messala. 
L.  Apustius  Fullo. 

Bblldm  Galliccm  CiMLPimm. 
225  629  L.  Emilias  Papas. 
C.  Atilias  Regulus. 

Censorts.    Lustr.  XLH. 
C.  Claudius  Centho. 
M.  Junius  Pera. 

234  530  T.  Manilas  Torqaatus  II. 
CL  Fulvius  Flaccus  IL 

Did.  comit.  kab.  e. 
L.  Csecilius  Metellus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
N.  Fabius  Buteo. 
323  531  C.  Flaminius. 

P.  Furius  Philot. 
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A  C.  A  1  , 

!M2  532  C'n.  Cornelias  Scipio  Calvus. 

M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 
231  633  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asina. 

M.  Minucius  Rufus. 
Diet.  omit.  hab.  c. 

ft  Fabias  Maximus  Verrucosus. 
Mag.  Eq. 

C.  Flamimus. 
380  534  L.  Vemrius  Philo. 

C.  Lutatius  Catulus. 
Centura.    ZVurfr.  XLIII. 

L.  jEmilius  Papas. 

C.  Flaminias. 
319  535  M.  Lirins  Salinator. 

L.  ASmilius  Paollus. 

Bellum  Ponicdm  II. 
818  536  P.  Cornelias  Scipio. 

Ti.  Sempronius  Longus. 
317  537  Cn.  Servilius  Geminus. 

C.  Flaminius  II.    Oceis.  e. 


M.  Atilias  Regulus  II. 

Diet,  interregni  c. 
ft.  Fabius  Maximus  Verrucosus  II. 

Mag.  Eq. 
M.  Minucius  Rufus. 

Diet,  com.it.  hab.  c. 
L.  Veturius  Philo. 

Mag.  Eq. 
M.  Pomponius  Matho. 
3' 6  538  C.  Terenuus  Varro. 

L  jEmilius  Paullus  II. 

Did.  rti  gerund,  c 
M.  Junius  Pera. 

Mag.  Eq. 
Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus. 

Did.  sine  Mag.  Eq.  Senat.  leg.  c 
M.  Fabius  Buteo. 
SI  5  539  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus. 

L.  Postumius  Albinus  III.    Oceis.  t. 


M.  Claudius  Marcellus  II.    Abd. 


314  540 


813  541 


313  543 
211  543 
810  544 


909  545 


908  546 


ft  Fabius  Maximus  Verrucosus  III. 
ft.  Fabias  Maximus  Verrucosus  IV. 
M  Claudius  Marcellus  III. 

Censtres. 
M.  Atilius  Regulus.    Abd. 
P.  Furius  Philus.    Mart.  e. 
ft.  Fabius  Maximus. 
Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus  II. 

Diet,  comii.  hab.  c 
C.  Claudius  Centho. 

Mag.  Eq. 
ft.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 
ft.  Fulvius  Flaccus  III. 
Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 
Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus. 
P.  Sulpicius  Galba  Maximus. 
M.  Claudius  Marcellus  IV. 
M.  Valerius  Ltevinus. 

Did.  armit.  nab.  c. 
ft.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 

Mag.Eq. 
P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives. 

Censora. 
L.  Veturius  Philo.    Mart.  e. 
P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives.    Abd. 
ft.  Fulvius  Flaccus  IV. 
ft.  Fabius  Maximus  Verrucosus  V. 

Cemorcs.    tMstr.  XUV. 
M.  Cornelius  Cethegus. 
P.  Sempronius  Tuditanus. 
M.  Claudius  Marcellus  V.     Oceit.  e. 
T.  ftuinctius  (Pennus  Capilolinus'* 

pinus.    M»~t.  e. 


Jris- 


Did.  cem.it.  hab.  d  bidor.  vutgn  s 
T.  Manlius  Torquatus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
C.  Servilius. 
307  547  C.  Claudius  Nero. 

M.  Livim  Salinator  II. 

Diet.  emit.  hab.  caussa. 
M.  Livius  Salinator. 

Mag.  Eq. 
ft  Ctecilius  Metellus. 
206  548  L  Veturius  Philo. 

ft.  Coecilius  Metellus. 
205  549  P.  Cornelias  Scipio  (Africanuj). 
P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives. 

Did.  comii.  habend.  c. 
ft  Ctecilius  Metellus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
L  Veturius  Philo. 
904  550  M.  Cornelius  Cethegus. 

P.  Sempronius  Tuditanus. 

Censores.    Lustr.  XLV. 
M.  Livius  Salinator. 
C.  Claudius  Nero. 
303  551  Cn.  Servilius  Ctepio. 
C.  Servilius. 

Did.  armit.  hab.  c. 
P.  Sulpicius  Galba  Maximus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
M.  Servilius  Pulex  Geminus. 
202  552  M.  Servilius  Pulex  Geminus. 
Ti.  Claudius  Nero. 

Did.  comii.  hab.  c. 
C.  Servilius. 

Mag.  Eq. 
P.  ASTius  Poetus. 
301  553  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 
P.  JEMva  Paetus. 

Bellum  Philippicom. 
200  554  P.  Sulpicius  Galba  Maximus  II 

C.  Aurelius  Colta. 
199  555  L.  Cornelius  Lentulas. 

P.  Villius  Tappulus. 
Censores.    Lustr.  XLVI. 

P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus. 

P.  jElius  Pectus. 
198  556  Sex.  .£lius  Psetus  Cams. 

T.  ftuinctius  Flamininus. 
197  657  C.  Cornelius  Cethegus. 

ft  Minucius  Rufus. 
196  558  L  Furius  Purpureo. 

M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 
195  559  L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 

M.  Porcius  Cato. 
194  560  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus  II 

Ti.  Sempronius  Longus. 
Censora.    Lustr.  XLV1I. 

Sex.  iElius  Pastas  Catus. 

C.  Cornelius  Cethegus. 
193  561  L.  Cornelius  Merula, 

ft.  Minucius  Thermus. 
193  563  L.  ftuinctius  Flamininus. 

Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 

Bellum  Antiocbinum. 
191  563  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica. 

M*.  Acilius  Glabrio. 
190  564  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  (Asiaticus) 

C.  Lslius. 
189  565  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior. 

Cn.  Manlius  Vulso. 
Censores.    Lustr.  XLVIII. 

T.  ftuinctius  Flamininus. 

M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 
188  566  M.  Valerius  Messala. 

C.  Livius  Salinator. 
187  567  M.  jEmilius  Lepidus. 

C.  Flaminius. 
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•.J.    *.  V 

lbfi  568  Sp.  Postumius  Albinos. 

Q_  Marcius  Philippus. 
185  569  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcnej 

M.  Sempronius  Tuditanus. 
•84  570  P.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

L.  Porcius  Licinus. 

Censora.    Lustr.  XLIX. 

L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 

M.  Porcius  Cato. 
f*3  571  M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 

Ct  Fabius  Labeo. 
182  573  Cn.  Baebius  Tamphilus. 

L.  Emilias  Paullns. 
181  573  P.  Cornelius  Cethegus. 

M.  Baebius  Tamphilus. 
180  574  A.  Postumius  Albinos. 

C.  Calpurnius  Piso.    Mori,  e. 

GL  Fulvius  Flaccus. 
■79  575  L.  Manlius  Acidinus  Fulvianus. 

Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 
Censora.     Lustr.  L. 

L.  JEmilius  Lepidus. 

M.  Fulvius  Nobilior. 
■78  576  M.  Junius  Brutus. 

A.  Manlius  Vulso. 
177  577  C.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus. 
176  578  O.  Petillius  Spurinus.    Ocas,  e. 

Cn.  Cornel.  Scipio  Hispallus.    Mart.  e. 

C.  Valerius  Lsevinus. 
175  579  P.  Mucius  Sceevola. 

M.  jEmilius  Lepidus  II. 
174  580  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus  Paullulus. 

Qu  Mucius  ScEevola. 
Censora.    Luslr.  LI. 

&V.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 

A.  Postumius  Albinus. 
173  581  L.  Postumius  Albinus. 

M.  Popillius  Laenas. 
172  582  C.  Popillius  Lamas. 

P.  jEUus  Ligus. 

Bellcm  Pebsicch. 
171  583  P.  Licinius  Crassus. 

C.  Cassius  Longinus. 
170  531  A.  Hostilius  Mancinus. 

A.  Alilius  Serranus. 
'<W  585  Q.  Marcius  Philippus  II. 

Cn.  Servilius  Caepio. 
Censora.    Luslr.  LII. 

C.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus. 
ll)8  5S6  L.  .Emilias  Paullus  II. 

C.  Licinius  Crassus. 
107  587  a  jEHus  Peetus. 

M.  Junius  Pennus. 
166  588  M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 

C.  Sulpicius  Gallus. 
165  589  T.  Manlius  Torquatus. 

Cn.  Octavius. 
164  590  A.  Manlius  Torquatus. 

GL  Cassius  Longinus.    Mart.  e. 
Censora.    iMSlr.  LIII. 

L  .(Emilias  Paullus. 

GL  Marcius  Philippus. 
163  591  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus  II. 

M\  Juventius  Thalna. 
162  592  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica.    Abd. 

C.  Marcius  Figulus.    Abd. 

P.  Cornelius  Lentulas. 

Cn.  Domitias  Ahenobarbus. 
161  593  M.  Valerius  Messala. 

C.  Fannius  Strabo. 
160  594  L.  Anicius  Gallus. 

M.  Cornelius  Cethegus 
10S4 


A.  C.    A.  O. 

159  595  Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella. 

M.  Fulvius  Nobilior. 
Censora.    Luslr.  LTV. 

P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica 

M.  Popillius  Laenas. 
158  596  M.  jEmilius  Lepidus. 

C.  Popillius  Laenas  II. 
157  597  Sex.  Julius  Caesar. 

L.  Aurelius  Orestes. 
156  598  L  Cornelius  Lentulas  Lupus. 

C.  Marcius  Figulus  II. 
155  599  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  II. 

M.  Claudius  Marcellus  II. 
154  600  GL  Opimius. 

L.  Postumius  Albinus.    Mart,  e. 


M'.  Acilius  Glabrio. 
Censora.    Lustr.  LV. 

M.  Valerius  Messala. 

C.  Cassius  Longinus. 
153  601  GL  Fulvius  NobUior. 

T.  Annius  Luscus. 
152  602  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  HI. 

L.  Valerius  Flaccus.    Mart.  e. 
151  603  L.  Licinius  Lucullus. 

A.  Postumius  Albinus. 
150  604  T.  duinctius  Flamininus. 

M1.  Acilius  Balbus. 

Bellcm  Pcnicotj  Terticm. 
149  605  L  Marcius  Censorinus. 

M\  Manilius. 
148  606  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus  Magnus 

L.  Calpurnius  Piso  Caesoninus. 
147  607  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Afric.  jEmilianus. 

C.  Livius  Drusus. 
Censora.    Lustr.  LVI. 

L.  Cornelius  Lenralus  Lupus. 

L.  Marcius  Censorinus. 
146  60S  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulas. 

L.  Muramius  Achaicus. 
145  609  GL  Fabius  Maiimns  JEmilianus. 

L.  Hostilius  Mancinus. 
144  610  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba. 

L.  Aurelius  Colta. 
143  611  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

GL  Ctecilius  Metellus  Macedonicus. 
142  612  L.Cascilius  Metellus  Calvus. 

GL  Fabius  Maximus  Servilianos. 
Censora.    Lustr.  LVI  I. 

P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus  (.Emii* 
nus). 

L.  Mummius  Achaicus. 
141  613  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio. 

GL  Pompeius. 
140  614  C.  Lselius  Sapiens. 

GL  Servilius  Caepio. 
139  615  Cn.  Calpurnius  Piso. 

M.  Popillius  Laenas. 
138  616  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  Serapio. 

D.  Junius  Brutus  fCallaicus). 
137  617  M.  Aimilius  Lepidus  Porcina. 

C.  Hostilius  Mancinus.    Abd. 
136  618  L.  Furius  Philus. 

Sex.  Atilius  Serranus. 
Censora.    Lustr.  LVIII. 

Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

GL  Ffilvius  Nobilior. 
135  619  Ser.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 

GL  Calpurnius  Piso. 
134  620  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus  .fltauia 
nus  II. 

C.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 
133  621  P.  Mucius  Saevola. 

L.  Calpurnius  Piso  Frugi 
132  622  P.  Popilius  Laenas. 

P.  Rupilius. 
131  623  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Mucia.  us. 
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L.  Valerias  Flaccus. 

Cmsores.    ImsIt.  iAX. 
Q_  Ccecilius  Metellus  Macedonicus. 
GL  Pompeius  Rufus. 

130  624  C.  Claudius  Pulcher  Lentulus. 

M.  Perperna. 
139  635  C.  Sempronius  Tuditanus. 

M\  Aquilins. 
138  636  Cd.  Octavius. 

T.  Annins  Luscos  Rufus. 
137  637  L.  Cassias  Longinus  Ravi) la. 

L.  Cornelius  Cinna. 
136  638  M.  jEmilius  Lepidas. 

L.  Aurelius  Orestes. 
135  639  M.  Plantius  Hypsteus. 

M.  Pulvius  Flaccos. 
Censores.    iAistr.  LX. 

Cn.  Servilius  Csepio. 

L.  Cassius  Longinus  Ravi)  la. 
124  630  C.  Cassias  Longinus. 

C.  Sextius  Calrmus. 
133  631  O.  Caecilius  Metellus  (Balearicas). 

T.  Quinctius  Flamininus. 
133  632  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 

C.  Fanuius  Strabo. 

131  633  L.  Opimius. 

Q,  Fabius  Maiimus  (Allobrogicus). 
130  634  P.  Manilius. 

C.  Papirins  Carbo. 
Censores.    Lustr.  LXI. 

L.  Calpuruius  Piso  Frugi. 

Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Balearicus. 
119  635  L.  Caecilius  Metellus  (Dalmaticus). 

L.  Aurelius  Cotta. 
1 18  636  M.  Porcius  Cato.    Mart.  e. 

(X.  Marcius  Rex. 
117  637  P.  Cteciliu?  Metellos  Diadematus. 

Q,  Mucius  Scaevola. 
116  638  C.  Licinius  Geta. 

Oi.  Fabius  Maxintus  Eburnus. 
115  639  M  jEmilius  Scaurus. 

M.  Caecilius  Metellus. 
Censores.    Luslr.  LXII. 

L  Caecilius  Metellus  Dalmaticus. 

Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 
114  640  M'.  Acilius  Balbus. 

C.  Porcius  Cato. 
113  641  C.  Caecilius  Metellus  Caprarios. 

Cn.  Papirius  Carbo. 
113  643  M.  Livius  Drnsos. 

L.  Calpurnius  Piso  Caesoninus. 

Beixcm  Jcccrthinom. 
Ill  643  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica.    Mart.  e. 

L.  Calpurnius  Bestia, 
110  644  M.  Minucius  Rufus. 

Sp.  Postumius  Albtnus. 
109  645  O.  Caecilius  Metellus  (Numidicus). 

M.  Junius  Silanus. 
Censora. 

M.  jEmilius  Scaurus.    Aid. 

M.  Livius  Drusos.    Mcrt.  e. 
108  646  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba. 

L.  Hortensius.    Damn.  e. 


M.  Aurelius  Scaurus. 
Onsores.    ImsIt.  LXI  II. 

Ct  Fabius  Maximus  Allobrogicus. 

C.  LiciniU3  Geta. 
107  647  L.  Cassius  Longinus.    Oecis.  e. 

C.  Marias. 
106  648  C.  Atilius  Serranus. 

d.  Servilius  Csepio. 
105  649  P.  Rutilius  Rums. 

Cn.  Mallius  Maiimus. 
104  650  C.  Marius  II. 

C.  Flavins  Fimbria. 
I«  651  C.  Marius  III. 


L.  Aurelius  Orestes.    Mart.  e. 
103  653  C.  Marius  IV. 

GL  Lutatius  Catulus. 
Censores.    Lustr.  LXIV. 

CL  Caecilius  Metellus  Numidicus 

C.  Caecilius  Metellus  Caprarius. 
101  653  C.  Marius  V. 

M'.  Aquilius. 
100  654  C.  Marius  VI. 

L.  Valerius  Flaccos. 
99  655  M.  Antonius. 

A.  Postumius  Albinus. 
98  656  O.  Caecilius  Metellos  Nepos. 

T.  Didius. 
97  657  Cn.  Cornelias  Lentulus. 

P.  Licinius  Crassas. 
Censores.    Lustr.  LXV. 

L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 

M.  Antonius. 
96  658  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 

C.  Cassius  Longinus. 
95  659  L.  Licinius  Crassus. 

CL  Mucius  Scaevola. 
94  660  C.  Ccelius  Caldus. 

L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 
93  661  C.  Valerius  Flaccus. 

M.  Herennius. 
93  663  C.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

M  Perperna. 

Censores.    Lustr.  LXVI. 

Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 

L.  Licinius  Crassus. 
91  663  L.  Marcius  Philippus. 

Sex.  Julius  Caesar. 

Bellum  Marsicbm. 
90  664  L.  Julius  Caesar. 

P.  Rutilius  Lapus.    Ocas.  e. 
89  665  Cn.  Pompeius  Straho. 

L.  Porcius  Cato.    Ocas.  e. 
Censores. 

P.  Licinius  Crassus. 

L.  Julius  Caesar. 
88  666  L  Cornelias  Sulla  (Felix). 

CL  Pompeius  Rufus.     Ocas  e. 
87  667  Cn.  Octavius.    Oecis.  e. 

L.  Cornelius  Cinna.    Abd. 


L.  Cornelius  Merula.     Ocas. « 
86  668  L  Cornelius  Cinna  II. 

C.  Marius  VII.    Mart.  e. 


85  669 
84  670 
83  671 
83  673 


81  673 
80  674 
79  675 
78  676 
77  677 


L  Valerius  Flaccos  II. 

Censores.    Lustr.  LX.VU. 
L  Marius  Philippus. 
M.  Perperna. 
L  Cornelius  Cinna  III. 
Cn.  Papirius  Carbo. 
Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  II. 
L.  Cnmelius  Cinna  IV.    Oecis. 
L  Cornelius  Scipio  Asiaticos. 
C.  Norbanus  Bulbus. 

C.  Marias.    Oecis.  e. 

Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  III.    Ocas.  < 
Did.  Reip.  constUuenda  c. 

L.  Cornelius  Sulla  Felix. 
Mag.  Eq. 

L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 

M.  Tullius  Decula. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella. 

L  Cornelias  Sulla  Felix  II. 

CL  Caecilius  Metellus  Pius. 

P.  Servilius  Vatia  (Isauricus). 

Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

M.  JEmilius  Lepidns. 

CL  Lutatius  Catulus. 

D.  Junius  Brutus. 

Mam.  jEmilius  Lepidns  Livianus. 
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k.C    A  3 

76  678 

75  679 

74  680 

73  681 

73  683 

71  683 

70  684 

bS  685 
68  686 
67  687 
66  688 
65  689 


Cn.  Ostavius. 

C.  Scribonitts  Curio. 

L.  Oclavius. 

C.  Au.-elias  Cotta. 

L.  Licinius  Lncullus. 

M.  Anrelias  Cotta. 

M.  Terentius  Varro  Lucullus. 

C.  Cassius  Varus. 

L.  Gellius  Poplicola. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Lentolos  Clodianns, 

P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Sura. 

Cn.  Aufidius  Orestes. 

Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus. 

M.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives. 

Censores.    Lustr.  LXX. 
L.  Geilius  Poplicola. 
Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Clodianns. 
ft.  Hortensius. 

ft  Csecilius  Metellus  (CretJcns). 
L.  Cascilius  Metellus.    Mart.  e. 
ft.  Marcius  Rex. 
C.  Calpurnius  Piso. 
M'.  Acilius  Glabrio. 
M'.  M  mil ius  Lepidus. 
L.  Volcatius  Tullus. 
P.  Cornelius  Sulla.    Nan  iniil. 
P.  Autronius  Pectus.    N<m  trait. 


L.  Aurelius  Cotta. 
L.  Manlius  Torqnatus. 

Censores. 
ft  Lutatius  Catulus.    Aid. 
M.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives.    Aid. 
64  690  L.  Julius  Caesar. 

C.  Marcius  Figulus. 

"names. 
L.  Aurelius  Cotta, 

b3  691  M.  Tullius  Cicero. 

C.  Antonius. 
63  693  D.  Junius  Silanus. 

L  Licinius  Murena. 
61  693  M.  Pupius  Piso  Calpuraianus. 

M.  Valerius  Messala  Niger. 
60  694  L.  Afranius. 

ft  Ceecilius  Metellus  Celer. 
59  695  C.  Julius  Csesar. 

M.  Calpurnius  Bibulus. 
58  696  L.  Calpurnius  Piso  Csesonlnus. 

A.  Gabinius. 
57  697  P.  Cornelius  Lentulas  Spinther. 

ft  Csecilius  Metellus  Nepos. 
66  698  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Marcellinus. 

L  Marcius  Philippus. 
55  699  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus  II. 

M.  Licinius  Crassus  II. 
Censora. 

M.  Valerius  Messala  Niger. 

P.  Servilius  Vatia  Isauricus. 
54  700  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 

Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 
53  701  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus. 

M.  Valerius  Messala. 
53  703  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus  III.    Solus  constUa- 
tvm  gessit. 
Ex  Kal.  Sexta. 

ft  Csecilius  Metellus  Pins  Scipio. 
51  703  Ser.  Sulpicius  Rufus. 

M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 
50  704  L.  jEmilius  Paullus. 

C.  Claudius  Marcellus. 
Censores. 

Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

L.  Calpurnius  Piso  Caesoninus. 
49  705  C.  Claudius  Marcellus. 

L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Cms.  s 

Diet,  sine  Mas.  Eq.  Omit.  Kab.  etfer.  Latin,  c. 

C.  Julius  Caisar. 

1U86 


48  706  C.  Julius  Ceesar  II. 

P.  Servilius  Vatia  Isauricus. 
47  707      Did.  Reip.  constituendte  c 

C.  Julius  Caesar  II. 
Mag.  Eq. 

M  Antonius. 

ft.  Fufius  Calenus.    Cos. 

P.  Vatinius.     Cos. 
46  708  C.  Julius  Caesar  III. 

M.  JEmilius  Lepidus. 
45  709      Did.  Rem.  and.  c. 

C.  Julius  Caesar  III. 
Mag.  Eq. 

M  -iEmilius  Lepidus. 

C.  Julius  Caesar  IV.    Cos.  sine  a\kgs 

ft.  Fabius  Maximns.    Mart.  e. 
C.  Caninius  Rebilus. 
C.  Trebonius. 
44  710      Did.  Rem.  get.  c. 
C.  Julius  Caesar  IV. 

Mag.  Eq. 
M.  .Emilius  Lepidus  II. 

Mag.  Eq. 
C.  Octavius. 

Mag.Eq. 
Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus.    Non  inul. 


C.  Julius  Caesar  V. 
M.  Antonius. 


Cos.  otzi:.  *. 


P.  Cornelius  Dolabella. 
43  711  C.  Vibius  Pansa.    Mart.  e. 
A.  Hirtius.     Occii.  e. 


C.  Julius  Caesar  Octavianus.    Aid. 

C.  Carrinas. 

ft.  Pedius.    Mart.  e. 

P.  Ventidius. 

Triumviri  Reipubliae  constituenda 

M.  jEmilius  Lepidus. 

M.  Antonius. 

C.  Julius  Caesar*  Octavianus. 
43  713  L.  Munatius  Plancus. 

M.  JEmilius  Lepidus  II. 
Censores. 

L.  Antonius  Pietas. 

P.  Sulpicius. 
41  713  L.  Antonius  Pietas. 

P.  Servilius  Vatia  Isauricus  II. 
40  714  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus  II.    Aid. 

C.  Asinius  Pollio. 


L  Cornelius  Balbus. 

P.  Canidins  Crassus. 
39  715  L.  Marcius  Censorinus. 

C.  Calvistus  Sabinus. 
38  716  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

C.  Norbanus  Flaccus. 
37  717      T\iumviri  ReipuUiea  amstiluend*. 

M.  ASmilius  Lepidus  II. 

M.  Antonius  II. 

C.  Julius  Cassar  Octavianus  II. 


M.  Agrippa.    Cos. 
L  Caninius  Oallns. 


Cos.abd. 


T.  Statilius  Taurus. 
36  718  L.  Gellius  Poplicola,    Aid. 
M.  Cocceius  JJerva.    Aid. 


L.  Munatius  Plancus  II. 

P.  Snlpicius  ftuirinus. 
35  719  L  Cornificius. 

Sex.  Pompeius. 
34  730  L.  Scribonius  Liba 

M.  Antonius.    Aid 
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4.0     A.V. 

L.  Scmpronius  Atratinus. 

Ex  KaL  Jul.    Paul.  JEmilius  Lepidus. 

C.  Memmius. 
Ex  KaL  Nov.  M.  Herennius  Picens. 
33  721  C.  J.  Caesar  Octavianus  II.    Abd. 
L.  Volcatius  Tullus. 

P.  Auuonins  Pastas. 

Ex  Kal.  Mai.  L.  Flavins. 

Ex  Kal.  Jul.    C.  Fonteius  Capito. 
M'.  Acilius  (Aviola). 

Ex  Kal.  Sept.  L.  Vinucius. 

Ex  KaL  Oct.   L.  Laronios. 
32  793  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 

C.  Sosius. 

Ex  Kal.  Jul.    L.  Cornelias. 

Ex  KaL  Nov.  N.  Valerius. 
It  723  C.  J.  Caesar  Octavianus  III. 

M.  Valerius  Messala  Corvinus. 

Ex  KaL  Mai.  M.  Titius. 

Ex  Kal.  Oct.    Cn.  Pompeius. 
^0  724  C.  J.  Caesar  Octavianus  IV. 

M.  Licinius  Crassus. 

Ex  Kal.  Jul.    C.  Antistius  Veins. 

Ex  Id.  Sept.    M.  Tullius  Cicero. 

Ex  KaL  Nov.  L.  Stcnius. 
29  725  Imp.  Caesar  Octarianus  V. 

Sex.  Appuleius. 

Ex  Kal.  Jul.    Potitus  Valerius  Messala. 

Ex  Kal.  Nov.  C.  Furnius. 
C.  Cluvius. 

Imp.  Caesar  Octavianns  VI. 

M.  Agrippall.    (Lustr.  LXXI.) 

Imp.  Caesar  Augustus  VII. 


»726 
27  727 
86  728 
25  720 
34  730 
S3  731 

82  732 


M.  Agrippa  III. 

Imp.  Caesar  Augustus  VIII. 

T.  Slatilius  Taurus  II. 

Imp.  Caesar  Augustus  IX. 

M.  Junius  Silanus. 

Imp.  Caesar  Augustus  X. 

C.  Norbanus  Flaccus. 

Imp.  Caesar  Augustus  XL    Aid. 

A.  Terentius  Vairo  Murena.    Mori.  e. 


M  733 

90  734 

19  735 

18  736 

17  737 

16  738 

15  739 

14  740 

13  741 

19  743 


L.  Sestius. 

Cn.  Calpurnius  Piso. 

M.  Claudius  Marcellus  JEseminus. 

L.  Arruntius. 

Ccnsora. 
L.  Munatius  Plancus. 
Paul.  JEmilius  Lepidus. 
M.  Lollius. 
QU  vEmilius  Lepidus. 
M.  Appuleius. 
P.  Silius  Nerva. 
C.  Sentius  Satuminus. 
Q.  Lucretius  Vespillo. 
Ex  KaL  Jul.    M.  Vinucios. 
P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Marcellinns. 
Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 
C.  Furnius. 
C.  Junius  Silanus. 
L  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio. 
Ex  Kal.  JuL    L  Tarius  Rofus. 
M.  Livius  Drusns  Libo. 
L.  Calpurnius  Piso. 
M.  Licinius  Crassus. 
Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Augur. 
TL  Claudius  Nero  (postea  Ti.  Cossar  An- 

gustus). 
P.  Qninctilius  Varus. 
M.  Valerius  Messala  Barbatus  Appianus. 

Mort.e. 
P.  Sulpicius  Cluirinus.    Abd. 

C.  Valgius  Rufus.    Abd. 


A-b     A.O. 

C.  Caninins  Rebilus.    Mori.  e. 

L.  Volusius  Satuminus. 
11  743  Q,  JElius  Tubero. 

Paul.  Fabius  Maximus. 
10  744  Julus  Antonius. 

Q,  Fabius  Maximus  Africanus. 
9  745  Nero  Claud.  Drusus  Germanicul.   Mart,  c 

T.  duinctius  (Pennus  Capitolinis)  Crispi. 
nus. 
8  746  C.  Marcjus  Censorinus. 

C.  Asinius  Gallus. 
7  747  TL  Claudius  Nero  II. 

Cn.  Calpurnius  Piso. 
6  748  D.  Laelius  Balbus. 

C.  Antistius  Vetus. 
5  749  Imp.  Caesar  Augustus  XII. 

L.  Cornelius  Sulla. 
4  750  C.  Calrisius  Sabinus. 

L.  Passienus  Rufus. 
3  751  L  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

M.  Valerius  Messalinus. 
2  752  Imp.  Caesar  Augustus  XIIL    Abd. 

M.  Plautius  Silvanus.    Abd. 


Q.  Fabricius. 
L.  Caninius  Gallus. 
1  753  Cossus  Cornelius  Lentulus. 
L.  Calpurnius  Piso. 
r.c.  v.e. 

1  754  C.  Caesar. 

L.  JEmilius  Paullus. 

2  755  P.  Vinucius. 

P.  Alfenius  Varus. 

Ex  Kal.  JuL  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Sripio. 
T.  duinctius  Crispinub  V«l» 
rianus. 

3  756  L.  iElius  Lamia. 

M.  Servilius. 

Ex  KaL  JuL  P.  Silius. 

L.  Volusius  Satuminus. 

4  757  Sex.  .Silius  Cams. 

C.  Sentius  Satuminus. 

Ex  KaL  Jul.  C.  Clodius  Licinus. 

Cn.  Sentius  Satuminus. 

5  758  L.  Valerius  Messala  Volesus. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Cinna  Magnus. 
Ex  Kal.  JuL  C.  Ateius  Capito. 

C.  Vibius  Postumus. 

6  759  M.  iEmilius  Lepidus. 

L.  Aruntius.    Abd. 


L  Nonius  Asprenas. 

7  760  A.  Licinius  Nerra  Silianus. 

<X.  Caecilius  Metellus  Creticus. 

8  761  M.  Furius  Camillus. 

Sex.  Nonius  tluinctilianus. 
Ex  KaL  Jul.  L.  Apronius. 

A.  Vibius  Habitus. 

9  762  C.  Poppaeus  Sabinus. 

CI.  Sulpicius  Camerinus. 

Ex  KaL  Jul.  M.  Papius  Mutilus. 

GL.  Poppaeus  Secundus. 

10  763  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella. 

C.  Junius  Silanus. 

Ex  KaL  JuL  Ser.  Cornelius  Lentnlo>  Ma 
lug. 

11  764  M.  .£milius  Lepidus. 

T.  Statilius  Taurus. 

Ex  KaL  JuL  L  Cassias  Longinun. 

12  765  Germanicus  Caesar. 

C.  Fonteius  Capito. 

Ex  KaL  JuL  C.  Visellius  Varro. 

13  766  C.  Silius. 

L.  Munatius  Plancus. 

14  767  Sex.  Pompeius. 

8ex.  Appuleius. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  xi  v.  Kal.  Sept. 
Imp  Caesa."  Augustus.    Mirt.  e. 
1087 
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Tiberius  Cesar  Augustus. 

15  768  Drasus  Coesar. 

C.  Norbanus  Flaccus. 

16  769  T.  Statilins  Sisenna  Taurus. 

L.  Scribonius  Libo. 

Ec  Kal.  Jul.  P.  Pomponios  Grascinaa, 

17  770  C.  Coscilius  Rufus. 

L.  Pomponios  Flaccus. 

f9  771  Ti.  Caesar  Augustus  HI.    Aid. 

Germanicus  Caesar  IL 


L.  Seius  Tubero. 
19  772  M.  Junius  Silanus. 

L.  Norbanus  Balbus. 
90  773  M.  Valerius  Messala. 

M.  Aurelius  Cotta. 

31  774  Ti.  Cessar  Augustus  IV. 

Drusus  Caesar  II. 

22  775  D.  Haterius  Agrippa. 

C.  Sulpicius  Galba. 
Ex.  Kal.  Jul.  M.  Cocceius  Nerra. 
C.  Vibius  Rufinus. 

23  776  C.  Asinius  Pollio. 

C.  Antistius  Vetus. 

24  777  Ser.  Cornelius  Cethcgus. 

L.  Visellius  Varro. 

25  778  M.  Asinius  Agrippa. 

Cossus  Cornelius  Lentnlus. 

26  779  C.  Calvisius  Sabinus. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Lentnlus  Gaetulicus. 
Ex.  Kal.  Jul.  CL  Marcius  Barea. 

T.  Rustius  Nummius  Gallus. 

27  780  M.  Licinius  Crassus  Frugi. 

L  Calpurnius  Piso. 

28  781  Ap.  Junius  Silanus. 

P.  Silius  Nerra. 
Suf.  Q,.  Junius  Blassns. 
L.  Antistius  Veens. 

29  782  L.  Rubellius  Oeminus. 

C.  FuAus  Geminus. 
Suf.  A.  Plautius. 

L.  Nonius  Asprenas. 
80  783  M.  Vinucius. 

L.  Cassius  Longinus. 
Suf.  C.  Cassius  Longinus. 
L.  Nasvius  Surdinus. 
11  784  Ti.  Cassar  Augustus  V. 
L.  jElius  Sejanus. 
Suf.  VII.  Id.  Mai.  Faust  Cornelius  Sulla. 
Seztidius  Catullinus. 
Kal.  Jul.  L  Fulcinius  Trio. 
Kal.  Oct.  P.  Memmius  Regulus. 

32  785  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 

M.  Furius  CamiUus  Scribonianus. 
Suf.  Kal.  Jul.  A.  Vitellius. 

33  78G  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba  (postea  Cass.  Aug.). 

L.  Cornelius  Sulla  Felix. 
Suf.  Kal.  Jul    L.  Salrius  Otho. 

34  787  L.  Vitellius. 

Paul.  Fabius  Persicus. 

35  788  C.  Cestius  Gallus  Caraerinus. 

M.  Servilius  Nonianus. 

36  789  Sex.  Papinius  AUienns. 

Q.  Plautius. 

37  790  Cn.  Aceronius  Proculus. 

C.  Petronius  Pontius  Nigrinus. 
Suf.  Kal.  Jul    C.  Caesar  Augustus  Ger- 
manicus. 
Ti.  Claudius  {postea  Can.  Aug.). 
Eodan  anno  a.  d.  xrii.  Kal.  April. 
Ti.  Caesar  Augustus.    Mart.  e. 
Cues  Cesar  Abgustts  Germanicus  (Ca- 
ligula). 
M  791  M.  Aquilius  Julianus. 
P.  Nonius  Asprenas. 
19  792  C.  Caesar  Augustus  Germanicus  n. 
L.  Apronius  Cassianus. 
S.'f.  Kal.  Fibr.  Sanjjuinius  Max  mns 
1088 


r. c  o.c 

Jul  Cn.  Domitius  Corbulo. 
Sept.  Domitius  Afer. 

40  793  C.  Caesar  Augustus  Germanicus  IIL    (£■• 

ha  mag.gasil.) 
Suf.  Id.  Jan.    L.  Gellius  Poplicola, 
M.  Cocceius  Nerra. 
(Kal  Jul.  Sex.  Junius  Celer. 

Sex.  Nonius  CUuncrtha- 
nus.) 

41  794  C.  Caesar  Augustus  Germanicus  IV. 

Cn.  Sentius  Saturninus. 
Suf.  VIL  Id.  Jan.    O.  Pomponio*  Se- 

cundus. 
Eodtm  anno  a.  d.  IX.  Kal  Feb. 
C. Cass. Aug. Germ. (Caligula).  Ocas.*. 
Ti.  Claudius  Cesar  Augustus   Ger- 
manicus. 

42  795  Ti.  Claud.  Cses.  Augustus  Germanicus  IL 

C.  Casinos  Largus. 
Suf.  Kal.  Mart.   (C.  Vibius  Crispus.) 

43  796  Ti.  Claud.  Cses.  Augustus  Germanicus  IIL 

L.  Vitellius  II. 
Suf.  Kal  Mart   (P.  Valerius  AsiaL) 

44  797  L.  Quinctius  Crispinus  Secundos. 

M.  Statilins  Taurus. 

45  798  M.  Vinucius  II. 

Taurus  Statilius  Corrinos. 

Suf.   M.  Clurius  Rufus. 

Pompeius  Silvanus 

46  799  . . .  Valerius  Asian'cus  II. 

M.  Junius  Silanus. 
Suf.    P.  Suillius  Rufus. 
P.  Ostorius  Scipma. 

47  800  Ti.  Claud.  Cass.  Augustus  Germanicus  IV 

L.  Vitellius  III. 
Suf.  Kal  Mart.    (Ti.  Plautius  Silranu* 
jEHanus.) 

48  801  A.  Vitellius  (postea  Aug.). 

L.  Vipstanus  Poplicola. 

Suf.  Kal.  Jul.  L.  Vittllius. 

(C.  Calpurnius  Piso.) 

Censores.    Imslr.  LXXIV. 
Ti.  Claudius  Cass.  Aug.  Germanicus 
L.  Vitellius. 

49  802  O.  Veranius. 

C.  (A.)  Pompeius  Gailus.  , 

Suf.  L  Memmius  Pollio. 

Q,  Allius  Maximus.  "  • 

50  803  C.  Antistius  Vetus. 

M.  Suillius  Nerulliaus. 

51  804  Ti.  Claud.  Cass.  Aug.  Germanicus  V. 

Ser.  Cornelius  Orfitus. 
Suf.  Kal  Jul   (C.  Minicius  Fundanus. 
C.  Velennius  Severus.) 
Kal.  Nov.   T  Flarius  VespasianusCfvi. 
tea  Cass.  Aug.). 
52-  805  Faustus  Cornelius  Sulla. 
L  Salrius  Otho  Titianus. 
(Suf.  Kal  Jul.  Servilius  Barea  Soranns. 
C.  Licinius  Mucianns. 
Kal  Nov.  L.  Cornelius  Sulla. 
T.  Flarius  SabiDUs.1 

53  806  D.  Junius  Silanus. 

Q,  Haterius  Antoninus. 

54  807  M.  Asinius  Marcellus. 

M'.  Acilius  A  viola. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  III.  Id.  Od. 
Ti.  Claud.  Cass.  Aug.  Germ.    Mart  t. 
Nero  Claudius  Cesar  Augustus  Gra 

MANICUS. 

55  808  Nero  Claud.  Cass.  Aug.  Germanicus. 

L  Antistius  Vetus. 

56  809  d.  Volusius  Satuminus. 

P.  Cornelius  Scipio. 

57  810  Nero  Claud.  Cass.  Aug.  Germanicus  IL 

L.  Calpurnius  Piso. 
Suf.    L.  Cassius  Martialis. 

58  811  Nero  Claud.  Cars.  Aug.  Germanicus  IIL 
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M.  Valerius  Messala.  * 

69  812  C.  Vipstanus  Apronianus. 

C.  Fonteius  Capito. 
CO  813  Nero  Claudius  Caesar  Augusta:  Germani- 
cusIV. 

Cossus  Cornelias  Lentulus. 
CI  814  C.  Petronius  Turpilianus. 

C.  Caesonius  Paetus. 

62  815  P.  Marios  Celsus 

L.  Asinius  Gallus. 
Suf.    L.  Annoeus  Seneca. 
Trebellius  Maximus. 

63  816  C.  Memmius  Regains. 

L.  Virginias  Rums. 

64  817  C.  Lsecanius  Bassus. 

M.  Licinius  Crassos  Frngi. 

65  818  A.  Licinius  Nerva  Silianus. 

M.  Vestinns  Atticus. 

66  819  C.  Lucius  Telesinus. 

C.  Suetonius  Paullinus. 

67  820  L.  Fonteius  Capito. 

C.  Julias  Rufus. 

68  821  Silius  Italicas.    Abd. 

Galenas  Trachalus.    Abd. 
Nero  Claud.  Ctesar  Aug.  Gennanicas  V. 
(sine  colkga). 
Suf.  Kal.  Jul.    M.  Plaatius  SHvanus. 

M.  Salvias  Otbo  (poslea 


Suf.  Kal.  Sept. 


Csss.  Aug.). 
C.  Bellicus  Natalis. 


P.  Cor.  Scip.  Asiaticus. 
Eodem  anno  a.  d.  IV.  Id.  Jun. 
Nero  Claud.  Ctes.  Aug.  Germ.    Mori.  e. 
Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba  Cesar  Augustus. 
<0  822  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba  Caesar  Augustus  II. 
T.  Vinius  (Junius).    Ocas.  e. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  XVII.  Kal.  Febr. 
Ser.  Snip.  Galba  Caesar  Aug.    Ocas.  e. 
M.  Salviui  Otbo  Cesar  Augustus. 
Ex.  a.  d.  XVI.  Kal.  Febr.    M.  Sal.  Otho 

Ctes.  Aug. 
L.  Salvias  Otho  Titianas  II. 
Ex.  Kal.  Mart.    T.  Virginias  Rufus. 

L.  Pompeius  Vopiscus. 
Eodem  anno  a.  d.  XII.  Kal  Mm. 
M.  Salvius  Otho  Css.  Aug.    Mori.  e. 
A.  Vitellius  Imp.  Auoustcs. 
Ex.  Kal.  Mai.  M.  CsbHus  Sabinus. 
T.  Flavins  Sabinus. 
Ex.  KaL  Jul.    T.  Arrius  Antoninus. 
P.  Marias  Celsas  II. 
Ex.  Kal.  Sept.  C.  Fabius  Valens. 

A.  Licin.  Case.  Damn.  e. 
Ex.  pr.  Kal.  Nov.   Roscias  Regalus. 
Ex.  Kal  Nov.    Cn.  Csecilius  Simplex. 
C.  Quinctius  Atticus. 
Eodem  anno  a.  d.  IX.  Kal.  Jan. 
A.  Vitellius  Imp.  Aag.    Ocas.  e. 
Imp.  T.- Flavius  Vespasianus  Augustus. 
Tl  s23  Imp.  T.  Flavins  Vespasianus  Augustus  II. 
T.  Caesar  Vespasianus. 
Ex.  Kal.  Jut    C.  Licinius  Mucianns  II. 

P.  Valerius  Asiaticus. 
Ex.  Kal.  Nov.  L.  Annias  Bassus. 
C.  Coecina  Paetus. 
VI  824  Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  Augustus  III. 
M.  Cocceius  Nerra  (postea  Imp.  Cesar 
Augustus). 
Ex.  Kal.  Mart.    T.  Cassar  Domitianus. 
Cn.  Pedius  Cattus. 
C.  Valerias  Festas. 
79  825  Imp.  T.Flavius  Vespasianus  Augustas  IV. 
T.  Coesar  Vespasianus  II. 

73  826  T.  Cassar  Domitianus  II. 

M.  Valerius  Messalinus. 

74  827  Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  Augustus. 

Ti.  Caesar  Vespasianus  III.    Abd. 
Ex.  Kol  Jul.    T.  Caesar  Domitianus  III. 
6V 


r.  c.  o.c. 

Censores.    Lustr.  LXXV. 
Imp.  T.  Flavins  Vespasianus  Augustas. 
T.  Coesar  Vespasianus. 

75  828  Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  Augustus  VL 

T.  Cassar  Vespasianus  IV. 
Ex.  Kal.  Jul   T.  Caesar  Domitianus  IV 
M.  Licin.  Mucianns  III. 

76  829  Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  Aag.  VII. 

T.  Cassar  Vespasianus  V. 
Ex.  Kal.  Jul.    T.  Caesar  Domitianus  V. 
( T.    Plautius    Silvanus 
-£lianus  II.) 

77  830  Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  Aug.  VIII. 

T.  Caesar  Vespasianus  VI. 
Ex.  Kal  Jut.   T.  Caesar  Domitianus  VI. 
Cn.  Julius  Agricola. 

78  831  L  Ceionius  Commodus. 

D.  Novius  Priscus. 

79  832  Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  Augustus  IX. 

T.  Caesar  Vespasianus  VII. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  VIII.  Kal.  Jul 
Imp.  T.  Flav.  Vespasianus  Aug.    Mart.  e. 
Imp.Titus  Cesar  vespasianus  Augustus. 

80  833  Imp.  Titus  Caesar  Vespasian.  Aug.  VIII. 

T.  Caesar  Domitianus  VII. 
Suf.    L.  jElius  Plautius  Lamia. 

Ql  Pactumeius  Fronto. 
Suf.    M.  TUlius  (Tittius)  Frugi. 
T.  Vinicius  Julianas. 

81  834  L.  Flavius  Silva  Nonius  Bassus. 

Asinius  Pollio  Verrucosus. 

Ex.  Kal  Mai.    L.  Veltius  PauUu*. 
T.  Junius  Montanus. 

Eodem  anno  Idib.  Sept. 
Imp.  Titus  Cses.  Vespas.  Aug.    Mart.  e. 
Imp.  Cesar  Domitianus  Augustus. 

82  835.  Imp.  Caesar  Domitianus  Augustus  VIII. 

T.  Flavius  Sabinus. 

83  836  Imp.  Coesar  Domitianus  Augustus  IX. 

G.  Petillius  Rufus  II. 

84  837  Imp.  Caesar  Domitianus  Augustus  X. 

Ap.  Junius  Sabinus. 

85  838  Imp.  Caesar  Domitianus  Augustas  XI. 

T.  Aurelius  Fulvus. 

86  839  Imp.  Caesar  Domitianus  Augustas  XII. 

Ser.  Cornelius  Dolabella  Petronianns. 
Suf.    C.  Secins  Campanus. 

87  840  Imp.  Caesar  Domitianus  Augustus  XIII 

A.  volusius  Saturninus. 

88  841  Imp.  Coesar  Domitianus  Augustas  XIV 

L.  Minacius  Rufus. 

89  842  T.  Aurelius  Fulvus  II. 

A.  Sempronius  Atratinus. 
90.  843  Imp.  Caesar  Domitianus  Augustus  XV. 
M.  Cocceius  Nenra  II. 

91  844  M\  Acilius  Glabrio. 

M.  Ulpius  Traianus  (postea  Imp.  Csesar 
Augustus). 
Suf.    Q.  Valerias  Vegetus. 

P.  Met(ilias  Secnndus). 

92  845  Imp.  Coesar  Domitianus  Augustus  XVI. 

d.  Volusius  Saturninus. 
Ex.  Id.  Jan.  L.  Venu(leius  Apronianus), 
Ex.  Kal.  Mai.    L.  Stertinius  Avitus. 

Ti 

Ex.  Kal.  Sept.    C.  Junius  Silanos. 

O.  Arv 

93  846  Pompeius  Collega. 

Cornelius  Priscus. 
Suf.    M.  LoUius  Paullinus  Valerias  Asi- 
aticus Saturninus. 
C.  Antios  Aulas  Julius  Torqaain* 

94  847  L.  Nonius  Torquatus  Asprunas. 

T.  Seztius  Magius  Lateranus. 
Suf.    L.  Sergius  Paullus. 

95  848  Imp.  Caesar  Domitianus  Augustus  XVII 

T.  Flavius  Clemens. 
9H  849  C.  Manlius  Valens. 
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AW-*  4-.  vf  a.  *.  XIV.  jUi  Orf. 
#«,;.  Cana/  l»ffi  'iar-11  Aag. 

Wr.  Sf.mtt  CttMMM  A^t'vrc*  Gtmmaxicz*. 
97  tot*  lias,  »rra  C'awar  A'sgvtai  IIL 
T.  V»r<nun»  KsTaj  IIL 

M.  Vi'jm  Tiajaao*  Caesar.    AfpdL  at 
*l  *&l  Imp.  »rra  Canar  Aagtntus  IV. 
>erra  Traiauu  Canar  IL 

Jit4cma*m>a.d.Vl.Kal.F&r. 
Imp.  Nerra  Caesar  Aug.  Citna.    JhVrt.  e. 
Inr.  CjBsub   Near*   Tsajajtci  Ormtzt 

Acccarca  Geciujuccs  Daciccs  Pab- 

THICCf. 

£/;.  Mid.  Jul.    C.  Sonins  Seneeio. 
L.  Licioias  Sara. 
£2.  XaZ.  Orf.  Afranias  Dexter, 
•n  #/l  A.  Cornelia*  Palma. 

C.  Bocios  Seneeio  (II.). 

100  633  Imp.  Canar  Nerra  Traj  anus  Augustus  ID- 

Hex.  Jalios  Frootimn  IIL 
El.  Kal.  Mart.  M.  Cornelius  Froolo  IIL 
AV.  AV.  &p<.    C.  Pliaias  Caecilius  8ecan- 
das. 

Cornntus  TertaUas. 
£?*.  Ai»/.  JV«v.    Julias  Ferox. 

Acuiius  Nerra. 
L.  Roecitu  jElianos. 

Ti.  Claudius  Sacerdoa. 

101  851  Imp.  Cassar  Nerra  Trajantu  Augustus  IV. 

Hex.  Articuleius  Partus. 

A'z.  Kiz/.  Jtfart.  Comelina  Scipio  Orfitus. 

Kx.  Ail/.  Mai.    Basbius  Macer. 

M.  Valerias  Paullinus. 
Ex.  Kal.  Jul.    C.  Rubrius  Gailus. 

ft.  Cselius  Hispo. 
lOSi  806  C.  Hoiius  Seneeio  IIL 
L.  Licinius  Sura  II. 
Kx.Kal.JuL    M'.  Acilfai  Rafts. 

C.  Cmcllius  Classicus. 

103  856  Imp.  Caesar  Nerra  Trajanus  Augustas  V. 

L.  Appius  Maximal  II. 
(Suf.    C.  Mlnicius  Fundanns. 
C.  Vettennius  Sererus.) 

104  867 Suranus. 

P.  Neratiu*  Marcellus. 

106  868  Ti.  Julius  Candidas  II. 

C.  Antius  Aulas  Julius  ftuadratus  II. 
100  859  L.  Colonius  Commodus  Verus. 
L.  Tutius  Cerealis. 

107  800  L.  Licinius  Sara  III. 

C.  Hoslus  Senecio  IV. 
Suf.    ....  Suranus  II. 

C.  Julius  Serv.  Ursns  Servianus. 

108  801  Ap.  Annius  Trebonius  Gailus. 

M.  Atilius  Metilius  Bradua. 
Suf.    (C.  Julias  Africanus. 
Clodlus  Crispinus.) 
L.  Verulanus  Sererus. 

109  8C9  A.  Cornelias  Palma  II. 

C.  Calvisius  Tullus  II. 
Suf.    P.  VEliiw  Hadrianus  (postea  Imp. 
Caesar  Augustus). 
M.  Trebatius  Priscus. 

110  803  Scr.  Salridienus  Orfltus. 

M.  Peducsaus  Priscinas. 
Suf.    (P.  Calvisius  Tullus. 
L.  Annius  Largos.) 

111  964  M.  Calpurnius  Piso. 

L.  Rusticus  Junianus  Bolanus. 
£•>/.    C.  Julius  Serrilius  Ursus  Servi- 
anus II. 
L.  Fabius  Justus. 
119  805  Imp.  Cnpsar  Nerva  Traj.  Augustus  VI. 

T.  Sextius  Africanus. 
113  8G6  L.  Publicius  Celsus  II. 
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r  z.  x.c 

C.Cx£as( 

114  8C7  ft.  >=a 
P.Mt^sTg 

115  8631* 
M.  PeVii  V. 

llfi  80  {SmS^b} 

117  870  Oj3a<OTt»  Siget 

C.  Visstataj  Xn 
Bx.KtL.JhL.    14.1 
Ti. 
Baiatmmm. 
Imp.  Caesar  Xerra  Tn?.  Amg.    MrLt 
Amt.  Cbum  TaxiAXra  Habbuszs  Az% 

TZ*. 

118  871  Imp-  Caesar  Traj.  Hadrians 

TL  Claodios  Fnscas  Saioator. 

119  873  Imp.  Caesar  Traj.  Haflna—  Aag 

C.  Junius  Rmueos- 

120  873  L.  Calilins  Serems. 

T.AnreUasFuhrns(jNrfc«Imp.CaB«axA». 
toDinos  Angostas  Pibs\. 

121  874  M.  Annius  Vens  IL 

Angnr. 

122  875  M".  Aeilius  ArioU. 

C.  Corellias  Pansa. 

123  870  d.  Articuleius  Paninus. 

L.  Venuieios  Apronianus. 

124  877  M".  Acuius  Glabrio. 

C.  Bellieius  Torquams. 

125  878  Valerias  Asiatieus  n. 

Titius  Aquilinua. 

126  879  M.  Annius  Verus  III. 

.  .  .  Eggius  Ambibulus. 

127  880  T.  Atilius  Tilianus. 

M.  Squilla  Gallicanns. 

128  881  L.  Nonius  Torquams  Asprenas  II. 

M.  AnniuK  Libo. 

129  882  P.  Jurentios  Celsus  II. 

ft.  Julius  Balbus. 
Suf.    C.  Neratius  Marcellus  II. 
Cn.  Lollius  Galras. 

130  883  ft.  Fabius  Catullinus. 

M.  Flarios  Aper. 

131  884  Ser.  Octavius  Leenas  Pontianus. 

M.  Antonius  Rufinus. 

132  885  C.  Serins  Aagurinus. 

C.  Trebius  Sergianas. 

133  886  M.  Antonius  Hiberus. 

Nummins  Sisenna. 

134  887  C.  Julins  Serrilius  Ursus  Servianus  111. 

C.  Vibius  Jnventias  Varus. 

135  888 Lapercus. 

Atlicus. 

Suf.    .  .  .  Pontianus. 
.  .  .  Atilianus. 

136  889  L.  Ceionius  Commodus  Verus. 

Sex.  Vetulenus  Civica  Pompeianus. 

Eodem  anno. 
L.  Ceionius  Commodus  Verus  .Alius  Ca#- 
sar.    App.  e. 

137  890  L,  iElius  Verus  Csssar  II. 

P.  Ccelius  Balbinus  Vibulius  Pius. 

138  891 Niger. 

Camerinus. 

L.  IElius  Verus  CaBSar.    Kai.  Jan.   MmLl 

Eodem  anno  a.  A  V.  KaL  Mart. 
T.  Aurelius  Fulvius  Antoninus  JElios  0> 
sar.    App.  e. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  VI.  Id.  Jul 
Imp.  Caesar  Traj.  Hadrianus  Aug.  Motlu 
Imp.  T.  JSlius  Cssar  Antonincs  Acgcs- 

tos  Pros. 

139  892  Imp.  T.  JE1.  Cassar  Ant  Augustas  Pins  II 

C.  Brattius  Pnesens  II. 

140  893  Imp.  T.  JE\.  Caesar  Ant  August  Pins  177 

M.  iElius  Aurelius  Verus  Cassar  (?«*» 
Imp.  Augustus); 
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Ill  894 

143  895 

43  896 

144  897 

145  898 

146  899 

147  900 

148  901 

149  903 

150  903 

151  904 

152  905 

153  906 

154  907 

155  908 

156  909 

157  910 

158  911 

159  913 

160  913 

161  914 


63  915 

163  916 

164  917 

165  918 

166  919 

167  930 
169  921 

169  933 

170  923 

171  924 
1J925 


M.  Pedncscus  Stloga  Priscinus. 

T.  Hcenius  Severus. 

L.  Statins  Quadralus. 

C.  Cnspins  Rufinus. 

C.  Belhcius  Torquatus. 

Ti.  Claudius  Atticus  Herodes. 

P.  Lollianus  A  Vitus. 

C.  Gavins  Maximus. 

Imp.  T.  JE\.  Cesar  Ant  Augostus  Pins  IV. 

M.  Aurelius  Caesar  II. 

Sex.  Erucios  Clams  II. 

Cn.  Clandius  Severus. 

C.  Annius  Largus. 

C.  Prast.  Pacatns  Messalinus. 

Torquatus. 

Salvius  Julianus. 
Ser.  Scipio  Orfitus. 
Q.  Nonius  Priscus. 

Gallicanus. 

.  .  Antistins  Veins. 

Sex.  Quintilius  Condon ian us. 

Sex.  Qninolms  Maximus. 

M.  Acilius  Glabrio. 

M.  Valerius  Homullus. 

C.  Bruttius  Pnesens. 

A.  Junius  Rufinus. 

L.  Ablins  Aurelius  Commodus  (posUa  Imp. 

Caesar  Augustus). 
T.  Sextius  Lateranus. 
C.  Julius  Severus. 
M.  Junius  Rufinus  Sabinianus. 
Ex.  Kal.  Nov.    Antius  Pollio. 

Opimianus. 
M.  Ceionius  Silvanus. 
C.  Serius  Augurlnus. 
M.  Civica  Barbarus. 
M.  Metilius  Regulus. 
Sex.  Sulpicius  Tertullus. 
C.  Tineius  Sacerdos. 
Plautius  Quintilius. 
Stalius  Priscus. 
Ap.  Annius  Atilius  Bradua. 
T.  Clodius  Vibius  Varus. 
M.  iElins  Aurelius  Verus  Caesar  IIL 
L.  JElius  Aurelius  Commodus  II. 

Eodem  anno. 
Imp.  T.  J21.  Caes.  Ant  Aug.  Pius.  Mori.  e. 
Imp.  Cesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  Au- 
gustus. 
Imp.  Cesar  L.  Aurelius  Verus  Augustus. 
GL  Junius  Rusticus. 
C.  Vettius  Aquilinus. 

Suf.    Q-  Flavins  Tertullus. 
M.  Pontius  Laelianus. 
Pastor. 

Suf.    a.  Mustius  Priscus. 
M.  Pompeius  Macrinus. 
P.  Juventius  Celsus. 
M.  Gavins  Orfitus. 
L.  Arrius  Pudens. 
Qi.  Servilius  Pudens. 
L.  Fnfidins  Pollio. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  IV.  Id.  Oct. 
L,  JEl.  Aurelius  Commodus  Caes.    App.  e. 
Imp.  Caesar  L.  Aur.  Verus  Augustus  III. 
M.  Ummidius  Qnadratus. 
L.  Venuleius  Apronianns  II. 
L.  Sergius  Paullus  II. 
Ct  Sosius  Priscus  Senecio. 
P.  Ccclius  Apollinaris. 

Eodem  anno. 
Imp.  Caesar  L.  Aur.  Verus  Aug.    Mori.  e. 
M.  Cornelius  Cethegus. 
C.  Erucins  Claras. 
T.  Slatilius  Severus. 
L.  Alfidius  Herennianus. 

Maximus. 

Orfitus. 


P.  c.  v.o. 

173  926  M.  Aurelius  Severus  II. 

Ti.  Claudius  Pompeianus. 

174  927 Gaflus. 

Flaccus. 

175  928  Calpumius  Piso. 

M.  Salvius  Julianus. 

176  929  T.  Vitrasius  Pollio  II. 

M.  Flavius  Aper  II. 

177  930  Imp.  L.  Aurelius  Commodus  Augustus. 

M.  Plautius  Quintilius. 

178  931  Gavins  Orfitus. 

Julianus  Rufus. 

179  933  Imp.  L.  Aurelius  Commodus  Augustus  It 

P.  Marcius  Verus. 

Ex.  Kal  Jul    P.  Helvius  Perlinax  (jmUa 
Imp.  Caesar  Augustus). 

M.  Didius  Severus  Julianus 
(postca  Imp.  Caes.  Aug.}. 

180  933  C.  Bruttius  Pnesens. 

Sex.  Cluintilius  Condianus. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  XVI.  Kal.  April. 
Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  Aug. 

Mart.  e. 
Imp.  M.  Aurelius  Commodus  Antoninus 
Augustus. 

181  934  Imp.  M.  Aurelius  Commodus  Antoninus 

Augustus  III. 
L.  Antistins  Burrus. 

182  935 Mamertinus. 

Rufus. 

Ex.  Kal.  Jul.    JEmilius  Juncus. 
Atilius  Severus. 

183  936  Imp.  M.  Aurelius  Commodus  Antoninus 

Augustus  IV. 
C.  Aufidius  Victorinus  II. 
Ex.  Kal.  Ftbr.    L.  Tutilius  Pontius  Ger. 

tianus. 
Ex.  Kal  Mai.    M.  Herennius  Secundus. 
M.  Egnatius  Postumus. 
T.  Pactumeius  Magnus 
L.  Scptimius  F. 

184  937  L.  Cossonius  Eggius  Marullus. 

Cn.  Papirius  JElianns. 
Suf.    C.  Octavius  Vindex. 

185  938 Maternus. 

Bradua. 

186  939  Imp.  M.  Aurelius  Commodus  Antoninus 

Augustus  V. 
(M'.  Acilius)  Glabrio  II. 

187  940 Crispinus. 

Julianus. 

1S8  941 Fuscianus  II 

M.  Servilius  Silanus  II. 

189  943  Junius  Silanus. 

Q,  Servilius  Silanus. 

190  943  Imp.  M.  Aurelius  Commodus  Antoninus 

Augustus  VI. 
M.  Petronius  Septimianus. 

191  944  (Cass)ius  Pedo  Apronianus. 

M.  Valerius  Bradua  (Mauricus). 
193  945  Imp.  L.  jKlius  Aurelius  Commodus  Au- 
gustus VII. 
P.  Helvius  Pertinax  II. 

Eodem  anno  prid.  Kal  Jan. 
Imp.  L.  iElius  Aurelius  Commodus  Ac- 
gustus.     Ocas.  e. 
193  946  Imp.  Cesar  P.  Helvius  Pertinax  Augus- 
tus.     * 
Q.  Sosius  Falco. 
C.  Julius  Erucins  Claras. 
Suf.    Flavius  Claudius  Sulpicianns. 
L.  Fabius  Cilo  Septimianus. 
Eodem  anno  a.  d.  V.  Kal.  April. 
Imp.  Caesar  P.  Helvius  Pertinax  Augustus, 

Occ.e. 
Imp.  Cesar  M.  Dimes  Sever™  Julianus 
Augustus. 
Suf.  Kal  Mai.    Silius  Messala. 
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p.e.  •  c. 

Eodem  anno  Kal.  Jim,    . 
Imp.  Caesar  M.  Didius  Sererns  Julianas 

Augustas.    Outs.  e. 
Imp.  Cesar  L.  Septimius  Severus  Perti- 
nax  Augustus. 
Suf.Kal.JiU.    jElius. 
Probus. 
Eodem  anno. 
D.  Clodins  Albinus  Caesar.    App.  est. 

194  947  Imp.  Caesar  L.  Septimius  Severus  Augus- 

tus II. 
D.  Clodius  Albinus  Caesar. 

195  948  Scapula  Tertullus. 

Tineius  Clemens. 

196  949  C.  Domitius  Dexter. 

L  Valerias  Messala  Thrasia  Prisons. 

Eodem  anno. 
Bassianus  M.  Aarelius  Antoninus  Ctesar. 

App.  e. 

197  950  Ap.  Claudius  Lateranas. 

Rnfinus. 

198  951 Saturninus. 

Gallus. 

Eodem  anno. 
M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  (Caracalla)  Csesar 

Imp.  Augustus    App.  e. 
P.  Septimius  Geta  Caesar.    App.  e. 

199  953  P.  Cornelius  Annlinus  II. 

M.  Aufidius  Fronto. 

200  953  Ti.  Claudius  Severus. 

C.  Aufidius  Victorinus. 

201  954  L.  Annius  Fabianus. 

M.  Nonius  Arrius  Mucianus. 

202  955  Imp.  Caesar  L.  Septimius  Severus  Augus- 

tus III. 
Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  Aug. 

203  956  C.  Fulvius  Plautianus  II. 

P.  Septimius  Geta. 
804  957  L.  Fabius  Cilo  Septimianus  II. 
M.  Annius  Flavius  Libo. 

205  958  Imp.  Csesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  Au- 

gustus II. 
P.  Septimius  Geta  Caesar. 

206  959  M.  Nummius  Albinus. 

Fulvius  jEmilianus. 

207  960 Aper. 

Maximus. 

908  961  Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aarelius  Antoninus  Augus- 
tus HI. 
P.  Septimius  Geta  Caesar  II. 

209  962  Civica  Pompeianus. 

Lollianus  Avilus. 
Eodem  anno. 
P.  Septimius  Geta  Caesar  Aug.    App.  est. 

210  963  M'.  Acilius  Faustinus. 

Triarius  Rufinus. 
SU  964  (O.  Hedias  Rufus)  Lollianus  Gentianus. 
Pomponius  Bassus. 

Eodem  anno  prid.  Ifon.  Febr. 
Imp.  Caesar  L  Septimius  Severus  August. 

Mori.  e. 
Imp.    Cesar   M.   Aurelius   Antoninus 
(Caracalla)  Augustus. 
«12  965  C.  Julius  Asper  II. 

C.  Julius  Asper. 

Eodem  anno. 
Imp.  Caesar  P.  Septimius  Geta  Pius  Aug. 
ike.  est. 

213  966  Imp.  M.  Aarelius  Antoninus  Augustus  IV. 

D.  Ccelius  Balbinus  II. 

Suf.    (M.  Antoninus  Gordianus  [postea 
Imp.  Caesar  Augustus]. 
Helvius  Pertinax.) 

214  967 Messalla. 

„,.-.- Sabinus. 

215  968 Lams  it. 

_.„  „    Cerealis. 

216  969  Catius  Sabinus  II. 
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r.c.  v.  c. 

Comeliui  Anulinus. 

217  970  C.  Brutlius  Praesens. 

T.  Messius  Extricatus  II. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  VI.  Id.  April. 

Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  (Car* 
calla)  Augustus.    Oct.  e. 
Eodem  anno  a.  d.  III.  Id.  April. 

M.  Opilius  Severus  Macrinus  Imp.  Caesar 
Augustus.    App.  e. 

M.  Opilius  Diadumenianus  Cass.    App.  e. 

Imp.  Cesar  M.  Opilius  Severn  Macri- 
nus Augustus. 

218  971  Imp.  Caesar  M.  Opil.  Severus  Macrinoi 

Augustus  II. 
C.  Oclatinus  Adventas. 

Eodem  anno. 
Imp.  Csesar  M.  Opilius  Severus  Macrirlus 

Augustus.    Occ.  e. 
Varius  A  virus  Bassianus  M.  Aurelius  An- 
toninus Imp.  Caesar  Augustas.    App.  e. 
Imp.   Cjesar    M.   Aurelius   Antoninus 
(Elagabalus)  Pius  Felix  Augustus. 
Svf    Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aarelius  Antoni- 
nus (Elagabalus)  Augustas. 

219  972  Imp.  Caesar  M .  Aurelius  Antoninus  (Ela- 

gabalus) Augustus  II. 
<X-  Tineius  Sacerdos  II. 
290  973  Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  (Ela- 
gabalus) Augustus  III. 
P.  Valerius  Eutycbianas  Comazon  II. 
221  974  Gratus  Sabinianus. 
Claudius  Seleucus. 

Eodem  anno. 
Bassianus  Alexianus  M.  Aurelius  Alexan- 
der Caesar.    App.  e. 
322  975  Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  (Ela- 
gabalus) Augustus  IV. 
M.  Aurelius  Alexander  Csesar. 

Eodem  anno. 
Imp.  Csesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  (Ela- 
gabalus) Augustus.    Occ.  e. 
Imp.  Cesar  MT  Aurelius  Severus  Alex- 
ander Augustus. 

223  976  L.  Marius  Maximus  II. 

L.  Roscius  ./Elianus. 

224  977  Claudius  Julianus  II. 

L.  Bruttins  duinctius  Crispinus. 

235  978 Fuscus  II. 

Dexter. 

226  979  Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Severus  Alex, 

Augustus  II. 
Marcellus  II. 

227  980 Albinus. 

Maximus. 

328  981 Modestus  II. 

Probus. 

329  982  Imp.  Csesar  M.  Aurelius  Severn*  Ales. 

Augustas  III. 

Cassias  Dio  II. 
230  983  L.  Virius  Agricola. 

Sex  Catius  Clementinas. 
331  984  .  .  .  Claudius  Pompeianus. 

T.F1.  .  .  Pelignianus. 

232  985 Lupus. 

Maximus. 

233  986 Maximus. 

Paternus. 

334  987 Maximus  II. 

(C.  Ccelius)  Urbanus. 

235  988 Severus. 

Qjoinctianus. 

Eodem  anno. 
Imp.  Csesar  M.  Aurelius  Severus  Alexan- 
der Augustus.    Occ  e. 

It  has  been  considered  unnecessary  for  the  abjects 
of  the  present  work  to  continue  the  Fasti  beyond  tbr 
death  of  Alexander  Severus. 
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Athletau 

Mensores 

Thargelia. 

Uncia  (weight). 

Metageitnu. 
Metoikoi. 

Tbeatrum. 
Theophanio, 

TJncia  (coin). 
Xestee. 

Atrium. 

Augnstalee. 

Metronami. 

Theseia. 

Auram  Con.   "d-^> 

Mimas. 

Thesmophoria. 

W  Sum 

Aaram  Lna.*"W. 

Missio. 

Tholos. 

Ablegmina. 

Autbepea. 

Miff^w<rcw(  Hint 

Tithenidia. 

Acaina. 

Autonosu. 

M<o6o$  oYxif. 

Titii  Sodales. 

AcapnaLigna. 

Axonee. 

Moneta. 

Triarii. 

A  cation. 

Baiileia. 

Mcraaychia. 

Tribunua. 

Aocensi. 

Bastemt: 

Moueeia. 

Tribns  (Roman). 

Acclamatio. 

BfKtiarM 

Musculo*. 

Tributnm. 

Achane. 

Btbash. 

Museum. 

Triobolon. 

*Aro*>  fuprsycit 

Bete* 

Hysteria. 

Vectigelia, 

Acroama. 

2-4isri. 

Nararchus. 

Ver  Sacrum. 

Acrolithoi. 

Biren:^ 

Naucreria. 

Viaticum. 

Acroetolion. 

Bombylv 

Niatodicne. 

Viator. 

Acroteriam. 

Boonai. 

Nemean  Games. 

Vjcesima. 

Acrothinion. 

Botolus 

Neptunalia. 

Vicua. 

ActaDianuu 

Baxttou 

Namen  (Greek). 

Vigintisexviri., 

Actia. 

Byssus. 

Namen  (Roman). 

Vinalia. 

Actaarii. 

Caeosis. 

Koitleuarot  ita<p$op3s  Ypa$$ 
Nota  Censoria. 

Vines. 

Addix. 

Caduoeus. 

Unguents. 
Volones. 

Adeia. 

Cados. 

Nolitia  Dignitalum. 

'k&titlat  a-pef  rev  fyptnr  ypaty. 

Ccritum  Tabau- 

N  undine. 

Valcanalia. 

Adlecti. 

Calantica, 

Oath  (Roman) 

Uiorium. 

Adlector. 

Calathos. 

Optimatea. 

Zacoroi. 

Admiesionalea. 

Calculator. 

Oraeulnm. 

Adonia. 

Calida. 

Oechophoria 

P.  Smm 

Adoratio. 

Campestre 

Pale. 

Aiclon. 

Adrertaria. 

Campidoctores. 

Palilia. 

Aleetryomante  ia. 

Adnnatoi. 

Canabos. 

Pamboiotia. 

Alice. 

-fiditui. 

Canathma. 

Panathenca. 

Alima. 

^neatorea. 

Candela. 

Pancratium. 

Alimentarii  Pueri  et  P-ielb*. 

Aolipybe. 

Candelabrum. 

Panola* 

Altpta. 

JEra. 

Caatharns. 

PanegyrU. 
Paahellenja. 

Alutai. 

Amanuensis. 

f  ran  am, 
JErascatoree. 

Canticom. 
Capaa. 

Panionia. 

Amma. 

JBs  (money). 

Capaarii. 

Faatomtmna. 

'  AfiQtKixtbXinr  ihraf 

JEe  Circa mforaneaia. 

CaracaUa. 

Parasiti. 

Amphora. 

jEsEqaestre. 

Caraifex. 

Partheniai. 

Annalee. 

JEe  Hordearion. 

Carrago. 

Patricii. 

Annona. 

JEs  Mannarium. 

Carruca. 

Pentatiura. 

Aretalogi. 

Agaso. 

CataWoa. 

Perauviituou  Donmriri. 

Argyrocopeioa. 

Agathoergoi. 

KarmXwrws  rot  ^sc»  yea 

Peregrinue. 

Argyrsspides. 

Agele. 

Cataphracti. 

Pergola. 

Anntlustrium. 

Agema. 

KaraaKowfr  fpafrt  ■ 

Persona. 

Artaba. 

'Aytfawy/oe  oTmr* 

AgerSaactoa. 

Agier. 

Cathedra. 

Plebee. 

Plynteria. 

Aran. 
As. 

Caapona. 
Oeda*. 

PonxpnoTO. 

Aurum. 

A  wren. 

Cl<IIUA> 

Pool  iff  I 

Barbital 

Afmta!**. 

Cntot. 

Phrtifi  14 

Besaoos. 

A^onutheM. 

Cippu*. 
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data 
Cochlear 

Colonia  (Greek) 
Cotniuatio. 
Commeatu*. 
Compitalia. 
Corynibu*. 
Cubicularii. 
Cubiculum. 
Cubistetere* 
Calix. 
Curator**. 
Cursores. 
Cycle*. 
Cymba. 
Dactytiotheca 
Damoeia. 
Danac*. 
•  Decadoucboi. 
Decarehia. 
Decaamos. 
Dccempeda. 
Decemviri. 
Docimatio. 
Deigma. 
ActAidf  yea**  *" 
Deipnon 
Delator 
Delphi*. 
Demensum 
Demioprala. 
Demopoietoa. 
Demoaioi. 
Denarius. 
Diabetcria. 
Diaoomai. 

Dimache- 

Diota. 

Dipbthere. 

Diploma. 

Diptrcba. 

Diribi  tores. 

Drachma. 

Dncenarii. 

Doceateaima. 

Duplicarii. 

Duumviri. 

Kicuste, 

Eireu. 

Eisagogei*. 

Eleven,  that. 

£11  i  memo*.. 

Erebus. 

Eraaritf. 

*B^H7vti  SUaz. 

Emphrooroi. 

Emporium. 

Kngktesis. 

r.paritof. 

Epeoiutctmi. 

Ephestria 

Epibata. 

EptdoseJs. 

Epimeletai. 

Epiacopoi. 

E  pi  states. 

Epi  stole  us. 

Epulonea, 

Equiria. 

Equites. 

Equnleus. 

Ergastulura. 

End  us, 

Eryeterei. 

Evoctti. 

Excubitores, 

Eietaatai. 

Exomia, 

Pabri. 

Fanor. 

Fasces. 

Fascinom 

Ferculum. 

Fidirnlc. 

Fnrnacalia. 

Forty,  the. 

Frumentorii. 

F-illo. 

Fudus. 

Futca. 

Fust  uari  urn. 

Gladiators. 

Gymncsioi. 

Heltere*. 

llarpastum. 

Hsruspicoa. 

Hectic  i. 

Hellanodic*. 

7»tienot*miai- 
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Heatiasia. 

lleiromnemonea. 

Hieropoioi. 

Horoi. 

House  (Roman). 

Interrex. 

Lacerna, 

Larentalia. 

Liber. 

Librarii. 

Lictor. 

Loutron. 

Lucerna. 

Majrister. 

Mediastini. 

Murrbiua  Yasa. 

Navnha. 

Naumachia. 

Novendiale. 

Novi  Homines. 

Obeli  sen*. 

Olympiad, 

Olympic  ' 

Opalia. 

Opinatores. 

Orariam. 

Ordo. 

O  matrix. 

Osti  axiom. 

Pawn. 

Pauula. 

Pagi. 

Paidonomos. 

Palestra. 

Palua. 

Par  I  ra  par  Luder*. 

Paradisus. 

Paraaang. 

Paropsis. 

Passu*. 

Patrimi  et  Matrimi. 

Patronomi. 

Paosarii. 

Pecaarii. 

Pedisequi. 

Petaurum. 

Phaselus. 

Phorbeta. 

Pila. 

Pistor. 

Plnmarii. 

Pluteus. 

Pocnlum. 

Pompa. 

Populifugia. 

Poristai. 

Purtisculu*. 

Portumnalia. 

Pose*. 

Pracone*. 

Pnetoriani. 

Pnetorium. 

Primicerius. 

Procurator. 

T\po<rrdrrt{  roS  typo  v. 

Publilia  Lex. 

Publilia  Legos. 

Puteal. 

Pythioi. 

Quadragesima. 

Quadrupl  store*. 

Quatuorriri  Viarom  Curanda- 

rum. 
Quinquageaima. 
Quinquatrus. 
Quinquennaiia. 
Quinqueviri. 
Quirioalia, 
Redemptox 
Rheda. 
Rhyton. 
Root  gal  in. 
Rostra. 
Sagmina. 
Sogum. 
Salii. 
Saltatio. 
Salutatores. 
Scapha. 

Sempronia  Leges. 
Serrus  (Greek). 
Semis  (Roman,  general  view). 
Sibyllini  Libri. 
Simla. 
Sortes. 
Speculatorea. 
Speculum. 
Statione*  Fisc  . 
Stationes  Murjcipiarum. 
Stator. 


Stela. 

J,  fa*** 

Strcna. 

Abacus. 

Strophtnm. 
Suffrngium. 

Aioi^a. 

Accbbita. 

Sugg  est  us. 

Syllogei*. 

Acerra. 

Acetabnlt  ra 

Sumtuaria  Lege*. 

Acinaee*. 

Suppljcatio. 

Aclia. 

Symposium. 
Synthesis. 

Acqs. 

Albns  GaCeroa. 

Syrma. 

Alea. 

TabelU. 

Amentum. 

Tabellaria  Lege*. 

Amictoa. 

Tabellariu*. 
Tabellio. 

'A^^ixpe^aw  rvtf. 
Ampulla. 

Tabula. 

Amphyx, 

Tabulari  i. 

Amnletnm. 

Tabularium. 

Ancile. 

Tagoa. 

Ancora 

Taxiarchoi. 

AnqniaitKi. 

Terminalia. 

Anta. 

Testudo. 

AnteiUa. 

Then**. 

Antenna. 

Tpaiparof  U  rpovotat  )'pad>$ 

Antepagmenta. 

Triumviri. 

Antlea. 

Tropaum. 

Antyx. 

Tumult  us. 

Apex. 

Tunica, 

Aplustra. 

Tutnlus. 

Are. 

Valeria  Leges. 

Valeriis  et  Horatia  Leges. 

Aratrnm. 

Arcua  Triii  iriphsaaj. 

Valeria  Lex. 

Aries. 

Velali, 

Anna. 

Venatio. 

Armilla. 

Venificium. 

Asbesiua. 

Vestales. 

Aacia. 

Umbraeulum. 

Aailla. 

Astragal  na. 

R.  Wbstmacott. 

Baoylonicvaa. 

JEs  (xoXxeV). 

Baculus. 

Alabaster. 

Balteus. 

Bronze. 

Baphinm. 

Baacanda. 

R.  Whistok. 

BatOlua. 

Amphictyons. 
Arcbon. 

Baxa. 

Birrus. 

Areiopagus. 

Bracca. 

Argei. 

Bulla. 

Arvales  Fratres. 

Calamiatrnm. 

Atcllana  Fabulst. 

Calcar. 

Banishment  (Greek). 

Calceua. 

Bootarch. 
Boole. 

Caliga. 
Candy  s. 

Calones. 

Canephoma. 

Caput  Extonun. 

Capiatrum. 

Career. 

Capulna. 

Carmentalia. 

Carcbesinm. 

Caatrm. 

Cardo. 

Ceoota  ph  turn- 

Carpentnm. 

Cereal  ia. 

Caryatis. 

Charistia. 

CaUpirater. 

Coactor. 

Cataracta, 

Conquisi  tores. 

Cateia. 

Cosmi. 

Catena. 

Cane  o». 

Catrinoa. 

Cuniculu*. 

Causia. 

Curie. 

Cerevicia. 

Decuman. 

Cernchi. 

Domaxchi. 

Cetra. 

Demiurgi. 

Cheniecna. 

Damns. 

Cheiridota. 

Ditutetai. 

Cblamya. 

Dictator. 

Cilicium. 

Docimasia. 

Circinna. 

Dos  (Greek). 

Cisinm. 

Ecclesia. 

CoaVeatia. 

Enechyra. 

Colom. 

Epbetai. 

Colnmna. 

Epbori. 

Conopeum. 

Gerousia. 

Corytus. 
Cothurnus. 

Interest  of  Honey. 

Crepida. 

Marriage  (GreeK 

Cucullna. 

Pelatai. 

Currus. 

Penestai. 

DentifriciQB 

Periowi. 

Delator. 

Pbylarchi. 

Diadem*. 

Phylobasileis. 

Disco*. 

V.-ytaneion. 

Doiabra. 

Soribei. 

Dunmariua 

Stipendiarii. 

Ellychnini* 

Stipend*  um, 

Emblema. 

Stratego*. 

Endromis. 

Syaeitia. 

Tragosdia, 

Epbippiuaa 

Trierarchia. 

Expedrtma. 

R.  N.VOM-JH. 

Faacia. 

Colotes. 

Fax. 

Painting. 

Femiaalia 
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flbQk 

Fictile 

Fimbria 

FlabtUnm. 

Flagrant. 

Focus. 

Follis. 

Forceps. 

Forfex. 

Forma. 

Fornax. 

Frenam. 

Fntillae. 

1  uoalo. 

Fanambula* 

Fonda. 

Fuscin*. 

fat  us. 

Gesum. 

Galea. 

Gladiua. 

Gabernacnlum 

Harmaiuaxa. 

Harpago. 


Holepolii. 

HippopenB* 

Hydraula. 

J  ana*. 

Iaauria. 

locitega. 

Incunabula 

locus. 

Infill*. 

Insigne. 

lustita, 

Irpex. 

Jugum. 

Lenx. 

Later. 

lateral. 

Latin  nculi. 

lectisteraium. 


libra. 

Limbos. 

Line*. 

Lodiz. 

Lope. 

Lorica. 

Lupoa  Fen-ens. 

MaceUtun. 

Malleus. 

Manic*. 

Mautto. 

Mantele. 

Marsupinm. 

Mazonomas. 

Mens*. 

Mol*. 

Monile. 

Moruriaxn. 

Mystax. 

Nebris. 

Nix. 

Nodus. 

Norma. 

Nudus. 

Ocrea. 

GSuophornm. 

OUa. 

Opaonium. 

Oecillam. 

Pedagogue. 

P«la. 

Pallium. 

P&nopba. 

Paragauda. 

Pariee. 

Parma. 

Paetophonu. 

Pawn. 

Patina. 

Pecten. 

Pedica. 

Pedum. 

Pegma. 


Pellia. 

Pelta. 

Peplum. 

Para. 

Pero. 

Perpeadiculum 

Pertica. 

Petomlara. 

Phalange. 

Phalen. 

Pharatra. 

Pharoe. 

Pilentum. 

Pilau*. 

Plauetrum. 

Porta. 

Pajrcter. 

Pugio. 

Pulrinar. 

Pyiia. 

Raater. 

Redinuculum. 

Regula. 

Retii. 

Rudena. 

Runcina. 

Kutrum. 

Sagitta. 

Safina. 

Salinum. 

Sambuca. 

Saitolum. 

Scaptram. 

8cutum. 

Securis. 

Sericum. 

Sena. 

Sena. 

Sica. 

Signa  Militaria. 

Sipariam. 

Siatntm. 


Solaa. 

Spira. 

Subligartf** 

Syrinx. 

Twla. 

Talana. 

Talue. 

Tapea. 

TeguU. 

Tela. 

Teeeera. 

Throuoa. 

ThjTaua. 

Tiara. 

Tibia. 

Tintinnabuluai 

Torculuid. 

Tormentum. 

Torauea. 

Torua. 

Tribule. 

Tribulue. 

Triclinium. 

Tripoe. 

Trochua. 

True. 

Trutina. 

Turibulum. 

V  annua. 

Udo. 

Vehea 

Velum. 

Venabulum 

Virga. 

Trna. 

Zona. 


Libuma. 
Linter. 
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Abaca  I  us. 

Ageraton. 

Abie*. 

Agnus. 

Abig*. 

Agrimonia. 

A  bra  mi*. 

Agriophyllon. 

Abrotoaom. 

Agrostis. 

Absinthium. 

Aigeiros. 

Acacalis. 

Aigithaloa. 

Aealethe. 

Aigilops. 

Acanth*. 
Acanthi**  Galeos. 

Aigipyros- 

Aigothalas. 

Acanth  up. 

Atgypios. 
Aigolio*. 

Acanthoa. 

Acanthyllis 

Aittwia. 

Achalt.es. 

Ailouros. 

Achate*. 

Aimatitea. 

Aeherdo*. 

Aimorrhoua. 

Aeherols. 

Air*. 

Achetas. 

Aix. 

Achiilec*. 

Alauda. 

Aapenter. 

Alee. 

Aeon*. 

Alee*. 

Acotutum. 

Alcibiadiam 

Acootta*. 

Alga. 

Acorn*. 

Aliima. 

Acratopbornu. 

AJJium. 

Acroasia. 

Ainu*. 

Acropodiam. 

AM. 

Ac-wtichi* 

Alopecia*. 

Act*. 

Alopecia. 

Adam**. 

Alopecurua 

AdarkM. 

Alain*. 

Adiantom 

Altercam. 

Adorn*. 

Alypon. 

ACdoa. 

Alysson. 

^gyptilla. 

Alphestea. 

AeizooD. 

A  inane  as. 

dSaculua. 

Amaranth  us. 

ACtites. 

Amethystua. 

AJtoa. 

Ami*. 

Agallochon* 

Amianthus. 

Agsricon. 

Ammi. 

Masseu*. 

Ammudytee. 

Ammoniacunv 

Ampelitis. 

Ampelopraaum. 

Amphiibxna. 

Amomum. 

Amygdala*. 

Anagalli*. 

Anagyris. 

Anas. 

Anaxuria. 

Anchusa. 

Andraphaxys. 

Andrachne. 

Audrodamas. 

And  rosace*. 

AndrossnnoB* 
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Anethum. 

Angnilla. 

Ants  am. 

Anonis. 

Anser. 

Antacaus. 

Anthemis. 

Anthemnm. 

Anthericus. 

Anth^t, 

Anthos. 

Anthrax. 

Anthrakinn. 

Anthrene. 

Anthyllis. 

Ant  ip*  the*. 

Antirrhinon. 

Aparine. 

A pate. 

Aphace. 

A  pharoe. 

Aphta. 

Apiastellam. 

A  piaster. 

Apion. 
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A  pi os. 

Apis. 

Apiam. 

Apocynon. 

ApoirhaUe*. 

Apn*. 

Aquila. 

Arabic*. 

Araohaje. 

Arachidn*. 

Aracaa. 

Arbntom. 

Arbutus. 

Arc  to*. 

Ardea. 

Argemone. 

Argenttun  Vivos*, 

Argill*. 

Argitis. 

Argyritis. 

An*. 

Arion. 

Arisanun. 

Aristolochi*. 

Armeniaca  Mala. 

Armeninm. 

Armoracia. 

Arnabo. 

Aroogloaatu. 

A  run. 

Arsenicon. 

Aaarum. 

Asbestos  I!. 

Ascalabotea 

Ascaris. 

Ascioo. 

Asclepias 

Ascyron 

Asilus, 

Aspalatbo*. 

Asjialax 

Asparagaa 
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aapnodetua. 


Asplenia  it 

Amos  Lapis 

Astacu*. 

AMer. 

A»tcr  Attica* 

Astoria' 

Astrios. 

Astur. 

Asturco. 

Atherina. 

Atractylia 

Atragea. 

Attsfebus. 

Arellana  N-:x. 

Augites. 

AuTopiM. 

tueteralis. 

Autacaatea. 

Baccar. 

Bain  a. 

Balanas. 

Balerus. 

Ballot*. 

Balsam  urn. 

Bambacion. 

Baptes. 

Basal  tee. 

Basanitea  Lipii 

Basiliscua. 

Batit. 

Bote*. 

Batrachium. 

Batrachus. 

Bdella. 

Bdellium. 

Bechion. 

Belone. 

Berberi. 

Berricocca 

Beryllus. 

Beu. 

Uettoaica. 

Biaon. 

Bitumen. 

Blatta. 

Blennus. 

Ble'on. 

Boca. 

Dull* 

Dolb  'i. 

Bom'iyliue. 

Bonawus. 

Boa. 

Boecav. 

Bus  Marinas 

Bjstrychitoa 

Brassica. 

Brathy. 

Bromoe. 

B-ucus. 

Bryon. 

Bryonia. 

Bubalis. 

Buceraa. 

Bugloaaa. 

Bamamma. 

Buniae. 

Bunion. 

Bupreitie 

Butyrum. 

Buxus. 

By  l>l  us. 

Cacalia. 

Cactua. 

Cadmcia. 

Catcubum  Vinum 

Csspu. 

Calaminthe 

KdXaftos  ipuiiariKOi 

KdXapos  dwwyjiirijj . 

KdAa/iOf  oeAirnirfj. 

KdXapof  o  va<n6i- 

KtiXa/tof  b  'Ii^uto*. 

Calidria. 

Callionymuj 

Camelopardalis. 

Camelus. 

Cammarus. 

Caucamon. 

Canis. 

Cannabis. 

Caatharis. 

Canthani*  I! ,  M 

Caper. 

Caphara 

Capnioe. 

Capporia 

Capra. 
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Caprea. 
Capnficatio. 

Caprincus. 

Caproa. 

Caraboe. 

Carbunculus. 

Caroharias. 

Carciaium. 

Carcinus. 

Cardamine. 

Canlamomnm. 

Cardamom. 

Card  Wilis. 

Carduus. 

Care  una. 

Carei. 

Cans. 

Carina. 

Carpeeiam. 

Carpwue. 

Caryoa. 

Caryophyllo*. 

Caata. 


Castor. 

Catananke. 

Caxaractea. 

Catoblepaa. 

Catochitea. 

Caucalis. 

Ceblepyrta. 

Cedrue. 

Celaatrnm. 

Cenchris. 

Cenchros. 

Centaurei. 

Centriscus. 

Contrite. 

Centromyrrbine. 

Cepca. 

Cephalu*. 

Cophen. 

Cepphoa. 

C  eradiates. 

Cerastes. 

Ce  rasas. 

Ceratia. 

Cera  onion. 

Cercis. 

Cercopltbecua. 

Cere  vis  ia. 

Cerintha. 

Ceniasa. 

Cerylua. 

Oryx* 

Ceslnim. 

Chalbane. 

Chalcanthus. 

Chalcis. 

Chalcitis. 

Chalcoa. 

Chalcophonua. 

Chalcosmaragdus. 

Chalybs. 

Chamnacte. 

Chamsceraaua. 

Chamssdrys. 

Chameleon. 

Chamamelon. 

Chanuepitys. 

Chamelca. 

Cnaradrius. 

Chelidon. 

Chelidonium. 

Chelone. 

Cbenalopex. 

Chenopodium. 

Chenutes. 

Charsydrus. 

Chia  Terra. 

Chium  Manner. 

Chium  Vinum. 

Chloreua. 

Chloria. 

Xotpof  rordpiof. 

Chromis. 

Chrysalis. 

Chrysanthemum 

Chryaelectrum. 

Chryselectrus. 

Chrysitea. 

Chryaitis. 

ChrysocoUa, 

Chrysocome. 

Chrysohthns. 

Chrybomelum. 

Chrybophrya. 

Chryaopis. 

Chrysoprasios  Lapis. 

Cicada. 


Cict. 

Cyuomym. 

Cunex 

Cynwalatea. 

Cimolia  Tern. 

CyuoTodoo. 

Cinara. 

Cynosbatum. 

Cinnabaria. 

Cynojw 

Cinnamoraom* 

Cyperaa. 

Ciris. 

Cyprus. 

Oirsium. 

Cytiaua. 

Cis. 

Dacrydioa. 

Ciasa. 

Dactyli. 

Ciaeeria. 

Daaaasonium. 

Cis  see. 

DapbsM. 

Ciatbus. 

Daphnoidee. 

Citrus. 

Dascillns. 

Clematis. 

Dasypua. 

Clinopodium. 

Oaocus. 

Clupea. 

Delpfais. 

Ctymenon. 

Delphinium. 

Cneorum. 

Dendrachstce. 

Cnicue. 

Dendrolibanua. 

Culpa. 

Axvipo&ia  Ktp&Ttp* 

Cnipologue. 

A4«Va>«af. 

Cocalis. 

Diospyrua. 

Cocconea. 

Diphryge*. 

Coccum. 

Dipaacus. 

Coccygea. 

Dipaas. 

Coocymelea. 

Donax. 

Coccyx. 

Cochlea. 

Dorcas. 

Dorychnium 

Cdr. 

Draco. 

Colchicum. 

Dracontium. 

Colocasia. 

Drepania. 

Colocyntha. 

Drooaedariua. 

Colocynthis. 

Dryinua. 

Coli  as. 

Dryocalaptea. 

Colotes. 

Dryoptena. 

Colon  tea. 

Drypis. 

Coluber. 

Ebenus. 

Comaros. 

EcheneH. 

Combreiuiu. 

Kchinus. 

Come. 

Echia. 

Concha. 

Echiom. 

Conchylium. 

Klaia. 

Coneion. 

Elaiagnus. 

Conger. 

Elaiomeli. 

Conope. 

Elaiocbryaua. 

Convolvulus. 

Elaioa. 

Conns. 

Elaioaelrnon. 

Conyza. 

Elaphoboscua. 

Corset  nna. 

Klaphua. 

Coral  1  nam. 

Elate. 

CoraUia. 

Elatine. 

Com. 

Eloctrum- 

Core  horns. 

Eledone. 

Cordylua. 

Elelistbacua. 

Coriandrum. 

Elephas. 

Coris. 

Elmina. 

Corone. 

Elope. 

Coronopus. 

Empetrum. 

Corrnda. 

Enbydrus. 

Corylos. 

Entoma. 

Cossyphua. 

Ephemeron 

Costum. 

Epimelia. 

Cotinos. 

Epiolus. 

Cotoneum  Malum. 

Epipacds. 

Cottus. 

Epitbymon. 

Cottyphus. 

Equoa. 

Cotyledon. 

Erebinthos. 

KovKto<p6pov  Hvipow. 

Eretria  Terra. 

Crangon. 

Erica. 

Crania. 

Erinnua. 

Cratatgus. 

Erinna. 

CraU.'gonon. 

'Eoio^opov  otVdpca 

Greta. 

Erodius. 

Crei. 

Erne*. 

Crimnua. 

Emm. 

Crinantbemum . 

Eryngium. 

Crios. 

Erythrodanuso. 

Crocodilus. 

Erythropua. 

KpoxtSttXes  xeoeucoi. 

Erythronium 

CrocodeUium.      • 

Escarus. 

Crocus. 

Eulai. 

Crocottaa 
Cromyon* 

Eupatonnm. 
Faba. 

Croton. 

Fagua. 

Crystallue. 

Par. 

Cuoumis. 

Paseloa. 

Cucurbita. 

Felts. 

Culai. 

FelTenai. 

Cuniculua. 

Ferula. 

Cunila. 

Ferulago. 

Capreasus. 

Ficoa. 

Carina. 

Filix. 

Curnee. 

Fosnum  GrsMnnm 

Cyclaminus. 

Fragum. 

Cycnua. 

Fraxinus. 

Cydonium  Malum. 

Fungus. 

Cynocephali. 

Gagates  Lapis. 
Oalactites  Lapn. 

Cynoglossum. 

Cynocrambe. 

GsUxias  Lapis 
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Isopyron, 

Juncu*. 

Juni  penis, 

Jusquianus. 

lynx. 

Labrax. 

Labrusca. 

Lactuca. 

Ladanam. 

Lagopua, 

Lagopyrus. 

Lagos. 

Lamia. 

Lampaana. 

Lapathum. 

Larus. 

Latax. 

Latoa. 

Later. 

Legumen. 

Leimonium 

Leiobatoa. 

Lemna. 

Lemnia  Terra. 

Leo. 

LeontopetroB. 

Leon  topodi  urn. 

Leopardus. 

I*epas. 
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Lepis. 
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Leuce. 
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Macer. 
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Magadan*. 
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Maloa. 

Malum. 
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Marathntm. 

Margarita. 

M  armor. 
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Mastiche. 

Medica. 
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Medion. 

Melampyron.* 
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Metis. 
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Orospiros. 
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Ortyx. 

Oryx. 

Oryza. 
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Ostrites. 
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Padua. 
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Panther*. 
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Papilo. 

Papyrua. 
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Pardalos. 

Pardion. 

Pare  i  as. 

Parium  Marmor 

Paroop*. 

Paronychia. 
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Parthenion 

Passer. 

Pavo. 

Pausia. 

Peganon. 

Pelamys. 
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Pelecinua. 

Peleias. 
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Penia. 
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Peperi. 

Pep  I  is. 

Perca. 

Percnopterus 

Percnus 

Perdicion. 

Perdix. 

Periclymenon. 

Peristera 

Periitercm. 

Persea. 

Pentica  Mala, 

Phagrus. 

Phacos. 

Phalama, 

Phalangioa. 

Phaaelus. 

Phaaganon. 
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Phasiolus, 

Phassa. 

Phellus. 

Phillyrea. 

Philyra, 

Phleos. 

Phlumos. 

Phlox. 

Phoca. 

PhocEua. 

Phffinicopterus 

Phanicurus. 

Phcenix. 

Phou. 

Phoxinus. 

Phrygius  Lap  I 

Phmioa. 

Phtheir. 

I*hycis. 

Phycus. 

Phyllitis. 

Physalus. 

Picus. 

Pilos. 

Pinna. 

Pinnophylax 

Pinns. 

Piper. 
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Pistacia. 
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C.  Anlistius  Vetus. 

Eodan  anno  a.  d.  XIV.  Kal  Oct. 
itnp.  Caesar  Domitianus  Aug.  Germanicus. 

Occis.e. 
Imp.  Nerva  Cesar  Augustus  Grrmanicus. 
97  850  Imp.  Nerva  Caesar  Augustus  III. 
T.  Virginias  Rufus  III. 

Eodan  anno. 
M.  Ulpius  Trajanus  Caesar.    Appell.  est. 
18  851  Imp.  Nerva  Caesar  Augustus  IV. 
Nerva  Traianus  Caesar  II. 

Eodan  anno  a.  d.  VI.  Kal.  Ftbr. 
Imp.  Nerva  Caesar  Aug.  Germ.    Mori.  e. 
Imp.  Cesar   Nerva    Trajanus  Optimus 

Augustus  Germanjcus  Dacicus  Par- 

tbicus. 
Ex.  Kal.  Jul.    C.  Sosins  Seneeio. 
L.  Licinius  Sura. 
Ex.  Kal.  Oct.  Afranius  Dexter. 
99  852  A.  Cornelius  Palma. 

C.  Socius  Seneeio  (II.). 

100  853  Imp.  Caesar  Nerva  Trajanus  Augustus  III. 

Sex.  Julius  Frontinus  III. 
Ex.  Kal.  Mart.  M.  Cornelius  Fronto  III. 
Ex.  Kal.  Sept.    C.  Plinius  Caecilius  Secun- 
dus. 

Cornutus  Tertullus. 
Ex.  Kal.  Nov.    Julius  Ferox. 

Acutius  Nerva. 
L.  Roscius  ^Elianus. 

Ti.  Claudius  Sacerdos. 

101  854  Imp.  Caesar  Nerva  Trajanus  Augustus  IV. 

Sex.  Articuleius  Paetus. 

Ex.  Kal.  Mart.  Cornelius  Scipio  Orfitus. 

Ex.  Kal.  Mai.    Baebius  Macer. 

M.  Valerius  Paullinus. 
Ex.  Kal.  Jul    C.  Rubrius  Gallus. 
Q.  Csslius  Hispo. 

102  855  C.  Sosius  Seneeio  III. 

L.  Licinius  Sura  II. 

Ex.  Kal  Jul    M'.  Acilius  Rulus. 

C.  Caecilius  Classicus. 

103  856  Imp.  Caesar  Nerva  Trajanus  Augustus  V. 

L.  Appius  Maximus  II. 
(JSuf.    C.  Minicins  Fundanus. 
C.  Vettennius  Severus.) 

104  857 .  Suranus. 

P.  Neratitw  Marcellus. 

105  858  Ti.  Julius  Candidus  II. 

C.  Antius  Aulas  Julius  Cluadratus  II. 

106  859  L.  Ceionius  Commodus  Verus. 

L.  Tutius  Cerealis. 

107  860  L.  Licinius  Sura  III. 

C.  Sosius  Seneeio  IV. 
Suf.    ....  Suranus  II. 

C.  Julius  Serv.  Ursus  Servianus. 

108  861  Ap.  Annius  Trebonius  Gallus. 

M.  Atilius  Metilius  Bradna. 
Suf.    (C.  Julius  Africanus. 
Clodius  Crispinus.) 
L.  Vernlanus  Sererus. 

109  862  A.  Cornelius  Palma  II. 

C.  Calvisius  Tullus  II. 
Suf.    P.  iElius  Hadrianns  (postea  Imp. 
Caesar  Augustus). 
M.  Trebatius  Priscus. 

110  863  Ser.  Salvidienus  Orfitus. 

M.  Peducaeus  Priscinus. 
Suf.    (P.  Calvisius  Tullus. 
L.  Annius  Largus.) 

111  964  M.  Calpurnius  Piso. 

L.  Rusticus  Junianus  Bolanus. 
&*•/.    C.  Julius  Servilius  Ursus  Servi- 
anus II. 
L.  Fabius  Justus. 

112  865  Imp.  Caesar  Nerva  Traj.  Augustus  VI. 

T.  Sextius  Africanus. 

113  866  L.  Publicius  CeUus  II. 

1090 


P.  C.  B.C. 

C:  Clodius  Crispinus. 

114  867  Q.  Ninnius  Hasta. 

P.  Manilius  Vopiscus. 

115  868  L.  Vipstanus  Messala. 

M.  Pedo  Vergilianus. 

116  869  ( Mmilius)  JElianus. 

(L.)  Antistius  Vetus. 

117  870  Gtuinctius  Niger. 

C.  Vipstanus  Apronianus. 
Ex.  Kal  Jul    M.  Erucius  Claras. 
Ti.  Julius  Alexander. 
Eodem  anno. 
Imp.  Caesar  Nerva  Traj.  Aug.    Mori,  c 
Imp.  Cesar  Trajanus  Hadrianus  Auckts* 

TUS. 

118  871  Imp.  Caesar  Traj.  Hadrianns  Augustus  II 

Ti.  Claudius  Fuscus  Salinator. 

119  872  Imp.  Caesar  Traj.  Hadrianns  Augustus  lit 

C.  Junius  Rusticus. 

120  873  L.  Catilius  Severus. 

T.  Aurelius  Fulvus  {postea  Imp.  Caesar  An- 
toninus Augustus  Pius). 

121  874  M.  Annius  Verus  II. 

Augur. 

122  875  M\  Acilius  Aviola. 

C.  Corellius  Pansa. 

123  876  CI.  Articuleius  Paetinus. 

L.  Venuleius  Apronianus. 

124  877  M\  Acilius  Glabrio. 

C.  Bellicius  Torquatus. 

125  878  Valerius  Asiaticus  II. 

Titius  Aquilinus. 

126  879  M.  Annius  Verus  III. 

.  .  .  Eggius  Ambibolos. 

127  880  T.  Atiuus  Titianus. 

M.  Squilla  Gallicanus. 

128  881  L.  Nonius  Torquatus  Asprenas  II. 

M.  Annius  Libo. 

129  882  P.  Juventius  Celsus  II. 

Ct  Julius  Balbus. 
Suf.    C.  Neratius  Marcellus  II. 
Cn.  Lollius  Gallus. 

130  883  CI.  Fabius  Catullinus. 

M.  Flavius  Aper. 

131  884  Ser.  Octavins  Laenas  Pontianus. 

M.  Antonius  Rufinus. 

132  885  C.  Serius  Augurinus. 

C.  Trebius  Sergianus. 

133  886  M.  Antonius  Hiberus. 

Nammias  Sisenna. 

134  887  C.  Julius  Servilius  Ursus  Servianus  111. 

C.  Vibius  Juventius  Varus. 

135  888 Lupercus. 

Atticus. 

Suf.    .  .  .  Pontianus. 
.  .  .  Atilianus. 

136  889  L.  Ceionius  Commodus  Verus. 

Sex.  Vetulenus  Civica  Pompeianus. 

Eodem  anno. 
L.  Ceionius  Commodus  Verus  JEMus  Ca»- 
sar.    App.  e. 

137  890  L.  .Elius  Verus  Caesar  II. 

P.  Ccelius  Balbinus  Vibulius  Pius. 

138  891 Niger. 

Camerinus. 

LiElius  Verus  Caesar.    Kal.  Jan.   Merit. 
Eodem  anno  a.  iV.  Kal  Mart. 

T.  Aurelius  Fulvius  Antoninus  JElius  Ca* 
sar.    App.  e. 
Eodem  anno  a.  d.  VI.  Id.  Jul 

Imp.  Caesar  Traj.  Hadrianns  Aug.  Mart,  u 

Imp.  T.  JSlios  Cesar  Antoninus  Augus- 
tus Pius. 

139  892  Imp.  T.  JEL  Caesar  Ant.  Augustus  Pius  II 

C.  Bruttius  Praesens  II. 

140  893  Imp.  T.  Ml  Csesai  Ant  August.  Pius  III 

M.  jElius  Aurelius  Verus  Caesar  (post** 
Imp.  Augustus). 
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M.  Peducacus  Siloga  Prisdnus. 

T.  Hcenius  Severus. 

L.  Statins  auadratus. 

C.  Cuspius  Rufinus. 

C.  Belhcius  Torquatus. 

Ti.  Claudius  AtUcos  Herodes. 

P.  Lol  lianas  A  vitas. 

C.  Gavius  Maximus. 

Imp.  T.  Ml.  Caesar  Ant  Augustus  Pius  IV. 

M.  Aurelius  Caesar  II. 

Sex.  Erucius  Claras  II. 

Cn.  Claudius  Severus. 

C.  Annius  Largus. 

C.  Prast  Pacatus  Messalinns. 

Torquatus. 

Salvius  Julianus. 
Ser.  Scipio  Orfitus. 
d.  Nonius  Priscns. 

Gallicanus. 

.  .  Antistius  Vetus. 

Sex.  GUiintilius  Condonianus. 

Sex.  Quiotilius  Maximus. 

M.  Acilius  Glabrio. 

M.  Valerius  Homullus. 

C.  Bruttius  Pnesens. 

A.  Junius  Rufinus. 

L.  JElins  Aurelius  Commodus  (peslea  Imp. 

Caesar  Augustus). 
T.  Sextius  Lateranns. 
C.  Julius  Severus. 
M.  Junius  Rufinus  Sabinianus. 
Ex.  Kal.  Nov.    Antius  Pollio. 

Opimianus. 
M.  Ceionius  Silvanus. 
C.  Serius  Augurinus. 
M.  Civica  Barbaras. 
M.  Metilius  Regulus. 
Sex.  Sulpicius  Tertullus. 
C.  Tineius  Sacerdos. 
Plautius  Quintillus. 
Statins  Prisons. 
Ap.  Annius  Atilius  Bradua. 
T.  Clodius  Vibius  Varus. 
M.  jEliiis  Aurelius  Verns  Caesar  III. 
L.  iElius  Aurelius  Commodus  II. 

Eodem  anno. 
Imp.  T.  JE1.  Caes.  Ant.  Aug.  Pius.  Mart.  e. 
Imp.  Cesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  Au- 
gustus, 
Imp.  CjEsar  L.  Aurelius  Verus  Augustus. 
Ql.  Junius  Rusticus. 
C  Vettius  Aquilinus. 

Suf.    O.  Flavins  Tertullus. 
M.  Pontius  Laelianus. 
Pastor. 

Suf.    Q,.  Mustius  Priscns. 
M.  Pompeius  Macrinus. 
P.  Juventius  Celsns. 
M.  Gavius  Orfitus. 
L.  Arrius  Pudens. 
d.  Servilins  Pudens. 
L.  Fufidius  Pollio. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  IV.  Id.  Oct. 
L.  JE\.  Aurelius  Commodus  Cass.    Am.  e. 
Imp.  Caesar  L.  Aur.  Veras  Augustus  III. 
M.  Ummidius  Clnadratus. 
L.  Venuleins  Apronianns  II. 
L.  Sergius  Panllus  II. 
Q..  Sosios  Priscns  Senecio. 
P.  Ccclius  Apollinaris. 

Eodem  anno. 
Imp.  Csssar  L.  Aur.  Verns  Aug.    Mart.  e. 
M.  Cornelius  Cethegus. 
C.  Erucius  Claras. 
T.  Statilius  Severus. 
L.  Alfidins  Herennianns. 

Maximus. 

Orfitus. 


T.  C.  U.  C. 

173  926  M.  Aurelius  Severus  II. 

Ti.  Claudius  Pompeianus. 

174  927 Gaflus. 

Flaccns. 

175  928  Calpununs  Piso. 

M.  Salvius  Julianus. 

176  929  T.  Vitrasius  Pollio  II. 

M.  Flavius  Aper  II. 

177  930  Imp.  L.  Aurelius  Commodus  Augustus. 

M.  Plautius  auintillus. 

178  931  Gavins  Orfitus. 

Julianus  Rufus. 

179  932  Imp.  L.  Aurelius  Commodus  Augustus  IL 

P.  Marcius  Verus. 

Ex.  Kal  Jul.    P.  Helvius  Pertinax  (postea 
Imp.  Caesar  Augustus). 

M. Didius  Severus  Julianas 
(postea  Imp.  Caes.  Aug.'). 

180  933  C.  Bruttius  Pnesens. 

Sex.  auintilius  Condianns. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  XVI.  Kal.  April. 
Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  Aug. 

Mart.  e. 
Imp.  M.  Aurelius  Commodus  Antoninus 
Augustus. 

181  934  Imp.  M.  Aurelius  Commodus  Antoninus 

Augustus  III. 
L.  Antistius  Burrus. 

182  935 Mamertinus. 

Rufus. 

Ex.  Kal.  Jul    A2milius  Juncus. 
Atilius  Severus. 

183  936  Imp.  M.  Aurelius  Commodus  Antoninus 

Augustus  IV. 
C.  Aufidius  Victorinus  II. 
Ex.  Kal.  Ftbr.    L.  Tutilius  Pontius  Get- 

tianus. 
Ex.  Kal  Max.    M.  Herennius  Secundus. 
M.  Egnatius  Postumus. 
T.  Pactumeius  Magnus 
L.  Septimius  F. 

184  937  L.  Cossonius  Eggius  Marnllus. 

Cn.  Papirius  jElianus. 
Suf.    C.  Octavius  Vindex. 

185  938 Maternus. 

Bradua. 

186  939  Imp.  M.  Aurelius  Commodus  Antoninus 

Augustas  V. 
(M\  Acilius)  Glabrio  II. 

187  940 Crispinus. 

jElianus. 

188  941 Fuscianos  II 

M.  Servilins  Silanus  II. 

189  943  Junius  Silanus. 

a.  Servilius  Silanus. 

190  943  Imp.  M.  Aurelius  Commodus  Antoninus 

Augustus  VI. 
M.  Petronius  Septimianus. 

191  944  (Cass)ius  Pedo  Aprontanus. 

M.  Valerius  Bradua  (Mauricus). 
193  945  Imp.  L.  JElius  Aurelius  Commodus  Au- 
gustus VII. 
P.  Helvius  Pertinax  II. 

Eodem  anno  prid,  Kal.  Jan. 
Imp.  L.  JElius  Aurelius  Commodus  Ac-, 
gustus.    Ocas.  e. 
193  946  Imp.  Cesar  P.  Helvius  Pertinax  Augus- 
tus.     « 
a.  Sosins  Falco. 
C.  Julius  Erucius  Claras. 
Suf.    Flavius  Claudius  Sulpicianns. 
L.  Fabius  Cilo  Septimianus. 
Eodem  anno  a.  d.V.  Kal.  April 
Imp.  Caesar  P.  Helvius  Pertinax  Augustas. 

Oce.e. 
Imp.  Cjesar  M.  Didius  Sever™  Jelunuw 
Aucustcs. 
Suf.  Kal.  Mai.    Silins  Messala. 
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•  C    »   0. 

C.  Anlistius  Vetns. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  XIV.  Kal  Oct. 
iinp.  Caesar  Domitianus  Aug.  Germanicus. 

Occis.e. 
Imp.  Nerva  Cesar  Augustus  Germanicus. 
9?  850  Imp.  Nerva  Caesar  Augustas  III. 
T.  Virginius  Rufas  III. 

Eodem  anno. 
M.  Ulpius  Trajanus  Caesar.    AppeU.  est. 
48  851  Imp.  Nerva  Caesar  Augustus  IV. 
Nerva  Traianus  Caesar  II. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  VI.  Kal.  Febr. 
Imp.  Nerva  Caesar  Aug.  Germ.    Mart.  e. 
Imp.  Cesar   Nerva    Trajanus  Optihus 

Augustus   Germanicus  Dacicus  Par- 

THICUS. 

Ex.  Kal  Jul    C.  Sosius  Senecio. 
L.  Licinius  Sura. 
Ex.  Kal  Oct.  Afranius  Dexter. 
99  852  A.  Cornelius  Palma. 

C.  Socius  Senecio  HI.). 

100  853  Imp.  Caesar  Nerva  Trajanus  Augustus  III. 

Sex.  Julius  Frontinus  III. 
Ex.  Kal.  Mart.  M.  Cornelius  Fronto  III. 
Ex.  Kal.  Sept.    C.  Plinius  Caecilins  Secun- 
dus. 

Comutus  Tertullus. 
Ex.  Kal.  Nov.    Julias  Ferox. 

Acutius  Nerva. 
L.  Roscius  jElianus. 

Ti.  Claudius  Sacerdos. 

101  854  Imp.  Caesar  Nerva  Trajanus  Augustus  IV. 

Sex.  Articuleius  Paetus. 

Ex.  Kal.  Mart.  Cornelius  Scipio  Orfitus. 

Ex.  Kal.  Mai.    Baebius  Macer. 

M.  Valerius  Paullinus. 
Ex.  Kal.  ML    C.  Rubrius  Gollos. 
CI.  Caelius  Hispo. 

102  855  C.  Sosius  Senecio  III. 

L.  Licinius  Sura  II. 

Ex.  Kal.  Jul    M'.  Acilius  Ruius. 

C.  Caecilius  Classicus. 

103  856  Imp.  Caesar  Nerva  Trajanus  Augustas  V. 

L.  Appius  Maximus  II. 
{Suf.    C.  Minicias  Fundanus. 
C.  Vettennius  Severus.) 

10*  857 Suranus. 

P.  Neratius  Marcellus. 

105  858  Ti.  Julius  Candidus  II. 

C.  Antius  Aulus  Julius  Ctuadratus  II. 

106  859  L.  Ceionius  Commodus  Verus. 

L.  Tutius  Cerealis. 

107  860  L.  Licinius  Sara  III. 

C.  Sosius  Senecio  IV. 
Suf.    ....  Suranus  II. 

C.  Julius  Serv.  Ursus  Servianus. 

108  861  Ap.  Annius  Trebonius  Gallus. 

M.  Atilius  Metilius  Bradna. 
Suf.    (C.  Julius  Africanus. 
Clodius  Crispinns.) 
L  Verulanus  Severus. 

109  862  A.  Cornelias  Palma  II. 

C.  Calvisius  Tullus  II. 
Suf.    P.  iElius  Hadrianus  {postea  Imp. 
Caesar  Augustus). 
M.  Trebatius  Priscus. 

110  863  Ser.  Salvidienus  Orfitus. 

M.  Peducaeus  Priscinus. 
Suf.    (P.  Calvisius  Tullus. 
L.  Annius  Largus.) 

111  964  M.  Calpurnius  Piso. 

L.  Ruslicos  Junianus  Bolanus. 
Sv/.    C.  Julius  Servilias  Ursus  Servi- 
anus II. 
L.  Fabius  Justus. 

112  865  Imp.  Caesar  Nerva  Traj.  Augustus  VI. 

T.  Sextius  Africanus. 

113  866  L.  Publicius  Celsus  II. 
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Cj  Clodius  Crispinns. 

114  867  0.  Ninnius  Hasta. 

P.  Manilius  Vopiscus, 

115  868  L.  Vipstanus  Messala. 

M.  Pedo  Vergilianus. 

116  869  ( Jimilius)  iClianus. 

(L.)  Antistius  Vetns. 

117  870  Ctuinctius  Niger. 

C  Vipstanus  Apronianus. 
Ex.  KaL  Jul.    M.  Erucius  Clarus. 
Ti.  Julius  Alexander. 
Eodem  anno. 
Imp.  Cassar  Nerva  Traj.  Aug.    Mart.  c. 
Imp.  Cesar  Trajanus  Hadrianus  Augur* 


118  871 

119  872 

120  873 

121  874 

122  875 

123  876 

124  877 

125  878 

126  879 

127  880 

128  881 

129  882 

130  883 

131  884 

132  885 

133  886 

134  887 

135  888 

136  889 

137  890 

138  891 


Imp.  Caesar  Traj.  Hadrianus  Augustus  IL 
Ti.  Claudius  Fuscus  Salinator. 
Imp.  Caesar  Traj.  Hadrianus  Augustas  III, 
C.  Junius  RastJcus. 
L.  Catilius  Severus. 

T.  Aurelios  Fulvus  {postea  Imp.  Caesar  An- 
toninus Augustus  Pius). 
M.  Annius  Verus  II. 

Augur. 

M'.  Acilius  Aviola. 
C.  Corellius  Pansa. 
Gt.  Articuleius  Paetinus. 
L.  Venuleius  Apronianus. 
M\  Acilius  Glabrio. 
C.  Bellicius  Torquatus. 
Valerius  Asiaticns  II. 
Titius  Aquilinus. 
M.  Annius  Verus  III. 


.  .  .  Eggius  Ambibulus. 
T.  AtiBu   ~" 


139  892 

140  893 


us  Titianus. 

M.  Squilla  Gallicanus. 

L.  Nonius  Torquatus  Asprenas  II. 

M.  Annius  Libo. 

P.  Juventius  Celsus  IL 

d.  Julias  Balbus. 
Suf.    C.  Neratius  Marcellus  II. 
Cn.  Lollios  Gallus. 

CI.  Fabius  Catnllinos. 

M.  Flavins  Aper. 

Ser.  Octavius  Leenas  Pontianns. 

M.  Antonius  Rufinus. 

C.  Serius  Augurinus. 

C.  Trebius  Sergianus. 

M.  Antonius  Hiberus. 

Nummius  Sisenna. 

C.  Julius  Servilius  Ursus  Servianus  111, 

C.  Vibius  Juventius  Varus. 

Lupercus. 

Atticos. 

Suf.    .  .  .  Pontianns. 
.  .  .  Atilianus. 

L  Ceionius  Commodus  Verns. 

Sex.  Vetalenos  Civica  Pompeianus. 
Eodem  anno. 

L.  Ceionius  Commodus  Verus  JElius  Cae- 
sar.   App.  e. 

L  iElius  Verus  Caesar  IL 

P.  Ccelius  Balbinus  Vibulius  Pius. 

Niger. 

Camerinus. 

LJEHus  Verus  Caesar.    Kal.  Jan.    Mmtt 
Eodem  anno  a.  d.  V.  Kal  Mart. 

T.  Aurelius  Fulvius  Antoninus  JEliua  Cae- 
sar.   App.  e. 
Eodem  anno  a.  d.  VI.  Id.  Jul 

Imp.  Caesar  Traj.  Hadrianus  Aug.  More,  t. 

Imp.  T.  JElius  Cesar  Antoninus  Augus- 
tus Pius. 

Imp.  T.  jEI.  Caesar  Ant  Augustus  Pins  IL 

C.  Bruttius  Praesens  II. 

Imp.  T.  JE\.  Caesar  Ant  August.  Pins  III 

M.  JSlius  Aurelius  Verus  Caesar  (poster 
Imp.  Augustus). 
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r.  c  o  C. 
lit  894 

142  895 

43  896 

144  897 

145  898 

146  899 

147  900 

148  901 

149  902 

150  903 

151  904 

152  905 

153  906 

154  907 

155  908 

156  909 

157  910 

158  911 

159  912 

160  913 

161  914 


02  915 

163  916 

104  917 

165  918 

166  919 

167  920 

168  321 

169  923 

170  923 

171  924 

U.J925 

M.  Peducaeus  Stloga  Priscinus. 

T.  Hoenius  Severus. 

h.  Statius  Quadratus. 

C.  Cuspius  Rafinos. 

C.  Belhcias  Torqaatus. 

Ti.  Claudius  Alliens  Herodes. 

P.  Lollianas  A  Vitus. 

C.  Gavins  Maximus. 

Imp.  T.  jEI.  Caesar  Ant  Augustus  Pius  IV. 

M.  Amelias  Caesar  II. 

Sex.  Erucius  Claras  II. 

Cn.  Claudius  Severus. 

C.  Annius  Largos. 

C.  Prast.  Pacatus  Messalinus. 

Torquatus. 

Salvias  Julianas. 
Ser.  Scipio  Orfitus. 
CL  Nomas  Priscas. 

Gallicanas. 

.  .  Antistias  Vetus. 

Sex.  Gluintilius  Condonianus. 

Sex.  Gluintilius  Maximus. 

M.  Acilius  Glabrio. 

M.  Valerias  Homallas. 

C.  Bruttius  Presens. 

A.  Junius  Rafinos. 

L.  ALlius  Aarelias  Commodas  (pesUa  Imp. 

Caesar  Augustus). 
T.  Sextios  Lateranus. 
C.  Julius  Severus. 
M.  Junius  Rufinns  Sabinianus. 
Ex.  Kal.  Nov.    Antius  Pollio. 

Opimianus. 
M.  Ceionius  Silvanus. 
C.  Serius  Angurinus. 
M.  Civica  Barbaras. 
M.  Metilius  Regulus. 
Sex.  Solpicius  Tertullus. 
C.  Tineius  Sacerdos. 
Plautius  Gluintilius. 
Statius  Priscus. 
Ap.  Annius  Atilius  Bradua. 
T.  Clodius  Vibius  Varus. 
M.  ASlins  Anrelius  Verus  Caesar  III. 
L.  jEHus  Aurelius  Commodus  II. 

Eodemam.no. 
Imp.  T.  EX.  Cass.  Ant  Aug.  Pius.  Mori.  e. 
Imp.  Cesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  Au- 
gustus. 
Imp.  Cesar  L.  Aurelius  Verus  Augustus. 
CL  Junius  Rusticus. 
C.  Vettius  Aquilinus. 

Suf.    CL  Flavins  Tertullus. 
M.  Pontius  Leelianus. 
Pastor. 

Suf.    CL  Mustlos  Priscas. 
M.  Pompeins  Macrinus. 
P.  Javentios  Celsas. 
M.  Gavins  Orfitus. 
L.  Arrius  Pudens. 
GL  Servilius  Pudens. 
L.  Fufidius  Pollio. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  IV.  Id.  Oct. 
L.  Ml.  Aurelius  Commodus  Cass.    Am.  e. 
Imp.  Caesar  L.  Aur.  Verus  Augustus  III. 
M.  TJmmidius  Quadratus. 
L.  Venuleius  Apronianns  II. 
L.  Sergius  Paullus  II. 
CL  Sosius  Priscus  Senecio. 
P.  Ccelius  Apollinaris. 

Eodem  amu. 
Imp.  Caesar  L.  Anr.  Verus  Aug.    Mori.  e. 
M.  Cornelius  Cethegus. 
C.  Erucius  Clarus. 
T.  Statilius  Severus. 
L.  Alfidius  Herennianoa. 

Maximus. 

Orfitus. 


r.  o.  u.  c. 

173  920  M.  Aurelius  Severus  II. 

Ti  Claudius  Pompeianus. 

174  927 Gaflus. 

Flaccus. 

175  928  Calpuroius  Piso. 

M.  Salvius  Julianus. 

176  929  T.  Vitrasius  Pollio  II. 

M.  Flavius  Aper  II. 

177  930  Imp.  L.  Aurelius  Commodus  Augustus. 

M.  Plautius  Cluintillus. 

178  931  Gavius  Orfitus. 

Julianus  Rufus. 

179  932  Imp.  L.  Aurelius  Commodus  Augustus  IL 

P.  Marcius  Verus. 

Ex.  Kal.  Jul    P.  Helvius  Pertinax  (jpostea 
Imp.  Caesar  Augustus). 

M.Didius  Severus  Julianus 
(postea  Imp.  Caes.  Aug.). 

180  933  C.  Bruttius  Preesens. 

Sex.  Cluintilius  Condianus. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  XVI.  Kal.  April. 
Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  Aug. 

Mort.e. 
Imp.  M.  Aurelius  Commodus  Antoninus 
Augustus. 

181  934  Imp.  M.  Aarelias  Commodus  Antoninus 

Augustus  III. 
L.  Antistius  Burros. 

182  935 Mamertinus. 

Rufus. 

Ex.  Kal.  Jul    jEmilius  Jnncus. 
Atilius  Severus. 

183  936  Imp.  M.  Aurelius  Commodus  Antoninus 

Augustus  IV. 
C.  Anfidius  Victorinus  II. 
Ex.  Kal.  Febr.    L.  Tutilius  Pontius  Ger- 

tianus. 
Ex.  Kal  Mai.    M.  Herennius  Secundus. 
M.  Egnatius  Postumus. 
T.  Pactumeius  Magnus 
L.  Septimius  F 

184  937  L.  Cossonius  Epgius  Marullus. 

Cn.  Papirius  jElianus. 
Suf.    C.  Octavius  Vindex. 

185  938 Maternus. 

Bradua. 

186  939  Imp.  M.  Aurelius  Commodus  Antoninus 

Augustus  V. 
(M\  Acilius)  Glabrio  II. 

187  940 Crispinns. 

jElianus. 

188  941 Fuscianas  II 

M.  Servilius  Silanas  II. 

189  943  Junius  Silanus. 

CL  Servilius  Silanus. 

190  943  Imp.  M.  Aarelias  Commodas  Antoninus 

Augustus  VI. 
M.  Petronius  Seplimianus. 

191  944  (Cass)ius  Pedo  Apronianns. 

M.  Valerius  Bradua  ( Mauricus). 
193  945  Imp.  L.  JElius  Aurelius  Commodus  Au- 
gustus VII. 
P.  Helvius  Pertinax  II. 

Eodem  anno  prid,  Kal  Jan. 
Imp.  L.  JEHus  Aurelius  Commodus  Au- 
gustus.   Ocas.  e. 
193  946  Imp.  Cesar  P.  Helvius  Pertinax  Augus- 
tus.     « 
CL  Sosius  Faleo. 
C.  Julius  Erucius  Claras. 
Suf.    Flavins  Claudius  Snlpicianus. 
L.  Fabius  Cilo  Seplimianus. 
Eodem  anno  a.  d.  V.  Kal.  April 
Imp.  Caesar  P.  Helvius  Pertinax  Augustus, 

Occ.e. 
Imp.  Cesar  M.  Dim  is  Sever™  Juliano* 
Accustus. 
Suf.  Kal  Mai.    Silius  Messala. 
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Eodem  anno  Kal.  Jim.    . 
Imp.  Caesar  M.  Didius  Severus  Julianas 

Augustus.    Oats.  e. 
Imp.  Cesar  L.  Septimius  Severus  Perti- 
nax  Augustus. 
Suf.  Kal.  Jul.    iElius. 
Probas. 
Eodem  anno. 
D.  Clodias  Albinos  Caesar.    App.  est. 
191  947  Imp.  Caesar  L.  Septimios  Severus  Augus- 
tus II. 
D.  Clodias  Albinos  Caesar. 

195  948  Scapula  TertoUos. 

Tineius  Clemens. 

196  949  C.  Doraitius  Deiler. 

L.  Valerius  Messala  Thrasia  Priscus. 

Eodem  anno. 
Bassianus  M.  Aorelios  Antoninus  Ctesar. 

App.  e. 

197  950  Ap.  Claudius  Lateranus. 

Rufinus. 

198  951 Saturninus. 

Gallus. 

Eodem  anno. 
M.  Aurelias  Antoninus  (Caracalla)  Caesar 

Imp.  Augustus    App.  e. 
P.  Septimius  Geta  Caesar.    App.  e. 

199  952  P.  Cornelius  Anulinos  II. 

M.  Aufidius  Fronto. 

200  953  Ti.  Claudius  Severus. 

C.  Aufidius  Victorinus. 
901  954  L.  Annius  Fabianus. 

M.  Nonius  Arrius  Mucianos. 

202  955  Imp.  Caesar  L.  Septimios  Severus  Augus- 

tus III. 
Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  Aug. 

203  956  C.  Fulvius  Plauu'anus  II. 

P.  Septimius  Geta. 

204  957  L.  Fabius  Cilo  Septimianos  II. 

M.  Annius  Flavius  Li  bo. 

205  958  Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aorelios  Antoninus  Au- 

gustus II. 
P.  Septimius  Geta  Ctesar. 

206  959  M.  Nummius  Albinos. 

Fulvius  JEmilianus. 

207  960 Ajjer. 

Maximus. 

208  961  Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  Augus- 

tus III. 
P.  Septimios  Geta  Caesar  II. 

209  962  Civica  Pompeianus. 

Lollianus  Avitus. 
Eodem  anno. 
P.  Septimius  Greta  Caesar  Aug.    App.  est. 

210  963  M'.  Acilius  Faustinus. 

Triarius  Rufinus. 
fill  964  (O.  Hedius  Rufus)  Lollianus  Gentianos. 
Pomponius  Bassus. 

Eodem  anno  prid.  Non.  Febr. 
Imp.  Caesar  L.  Septimios  Severus  August. 

Mort.e. 
Imp.   Cesar   M.   Aurelius   Antoninus 
(Caracalla)  Augustus. 
912  965  C.  Julius  Asper  II. 

C.  Julius  Asper. 

Eodem  anno. 
Imp.  Caesar  P.  Septimius  Geta  Pios  Aug. 
Occ.  est. 

213  966  Imp.  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  Augustus  IV. 

D.  Ccelius  Balbinus  II. 

Suf.    (M.  Antoninus  Gordianus  [postea 
Imp.  Caesar  Augustus]. 
Helvius  Pertinax.) 

214  967 Messalla. 

Sabinus. 

215  968 Laetos  II. 

Cerealis. 

216  969  Catius  Sabinus  II. 
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Cornelius  Anulinos. 

217  970  C.  Bruttins  Praesens. 

T.  Messius  Eztricatus  II. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  VI.  Id.  April. 

Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  (Car* 
calla)  Augustus.    Occ.  e. 
Eodem  anno  a.  d.  III.  Id.  April. 

M.  Opilius  Severus  Macrinus  Imp.  Caesar 
Augustas.    App.  e. 

M.  Opilius  Diaaumenianns  Cses.    App.  t. 

Imp.  Cesar  M.  Opilius  Severus  Macri- 
nus Auoustus. 

218  971  Imp.  Caesar  M.  Opil.  Severus  Macrinnt 

Augustus  II. 
C.  Oclatinus  Adventns. 

Eodem  anno. 
Imp.  Caesar  M.  Opilius  Severus  Macrinui 

Augustus.    Occ.  e. 
Varios  Avitus  Bassianus  M.  Aurelius  An- 
toninus Imp.  Caesar  Augustas.    App.  e. 
Imp.   Cesar    M.   Aurelius   Antoninus 
(Elagaealus)  Pius  Felix  Augustus. 
Suf.    Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aorelios  Antoni- 
nus (Elagabalus)  Augustus. 

219  972  Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  (Ela- 

gabalus) Augustas  II. 
d.  Tineius  Sacerdos  II. 

220  973  Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  (Ela- 

gabalus) Augustus  III. 
P.  Valerius  Eutychianus  Couuzon  II. 

221  974  Gratus  Sabinianus. 

Claudius  Seleucus. 

Eodem  anno. 
Bassianus  Alexianos  M.  Aurelias  Alexan- 
der Caesar.    App.  e. 

222  975  Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  (Ela- 

gabalus) Augustus  IV. 
M.  Aurelius  Alexander  Caesar. 

Eodem  anno. 
Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelias  Antoninus  (Ela- 
gabalus) Augustus.     Occ.  e. 
Imp.  Cesar  M  Aurelius  Severus  Alex- 
ander Auoustus. 

223  976  L.  Marius  Maximus  II. 

L.  Roscius  jElianus. 

224  977  Claodius  Julianas  II. 

L.  Bruttius  Quinctius  Crispinus. 

225  978 Fuscus  II. 

Dexter. 

226  979  Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aorelios  Severus  A:ex 

Augustus  II. 
Marcellus  II. 

227  980 Albinos. 

Maximus. 

228  981 Modestus  II. 

Probus. 

229  983  Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aorelios  Severn;  Alex 

Augustus  III. 
Cassius  Dio  II. 

230  983  L  Virius  Agricola. 

Sex.  Catius  Clementinus. 

231  984  .  .  .  Claudius  Pompeianus. 

T.F1.  .  .  Pelignianos. 

232  985 Lupus. 

Maximus. 

233  986 Maximus. 

Paternus. 

234  987 Maximus  II. 

(C.  Ccelius)  Urbanus. 

235  988 Severus. 

Quinctianus. 

Eodem  anno. 
Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Severus  Alexan- 
der Augustus.    Occ.  e. 

It  has  been  considered  unnecessary  for  the  objects 
of  the  present  work  to  continue  the  Fasti  beyond  u> 
death  of  Alexander  Severus. 
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Calculator. 
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Calida. 
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Pale. 
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Canathron. 

Panaihena*. 
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Cociuear 
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Comueaiio. 
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Sorts*. 
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Fibula 

libra. 

Pellia. 

Fictile 

Limbos. 

Pelts. 

Fimbria 

Lines, 

Peulum, 

Flabellum, 

Lodix. 

Pen. 

Flagrant. 

Lope. 

Pero. 

Focus. 

Lories. 

Perpendicnlum 

Follis. 

Lupus  Ferrous. 

Parties, 

Forceps. 

MscoUum. 

Petorritum. 

Forfex. 

Malleus. 

Phalange, 

Forms, 

Manic*. 

Phalera. 

Fornax. 

Manrio. 

Pharetra. 

Frenum. 

Man  tele. 

Pharoe. 

FritiUua. 

Msrrapinm. 

Pilentum, 

1-ODSio. 

Mazonomua. 

Pileua. 

Fuaambulus- 

Mens*. 

Plaustrum. 

Panda. 

Mols. 

Ports. 

Fuscina. 

Monile. 

Paycter. 

t  us  us. 

Mortaritun. 

Pugio. 
Pulrinar. 

Giesam. 

Myatax. 

Gales, 

Nebris. 

Pyxis. 

Glsdias, 

Nix. 

Raster. 

Gubernseulum 

Nodns. 

Redimiculom. 

Harmamsxs. 

Norms, 

Reguls, 

Harpsgo. 

Nodus. 

Re  til. 

Hssta, 

Ocres, 

Rudena. 

flelepolis. 

(Enophorum. 

Roncins, 

Hippopene. 
Hydrsuls. 

Olla. 

Rutram. 

Opsonium. 

Sagitta. 
Safins). 

Janus. 

Oscillum. 

Insuris. 

Padsgogus, 

Ssiinum. 

Incitega. 

Psla. 

Sambuca. 

Incuuabula 

Pslliom. 

Sarculum, 

I  ocas. 

Panoplia. 

Sceptram* 

Info  Is. 

Psrcgsuds. 

Scutum, 

Instgne. 
lastits. 

Paries. 

Secnris. 

Parma, 

Sericum. 

Irpex. 

Pastophorns. 

Sena. 

Jogum. 

Patera. 

Sorts, 

Lsax. 

Patina. 

Sice. 

Later. 

Pecten. 

Signs  Militsris. 

L***rni. 

Pedica, 

Si  pari  um. 

Latrunculi. 

Pedum. 

Sis  tram. 

lectistenuunt. 

Pegma. 

foceaa 

Sain. 

Spin. 

Subligara]** 

Syrinx. 

Trda. 

Tularia. 

Talom. 

Tape". 

TtmU. 

Tola. 

TMtera. 

Thronoa. 

Thyraua. 

Tiara. 

Tibia. 

Tintinnabulual 

Torculun*. 

Tormrntum. 

Toiaoef. 

Torui. 

Tribula. 

Tnbuluj. 

Triclinium. 

Tnpoa. 

Trochua. 

Tram. 

Trutina. 

Tantalum. 

V  annua. 

Udo. 

Vehoa 

Velum. 

Venabulum 

Vinja. 

Troa. 

Zona. 


Liburaa. 
Lint«r. 
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Absculus. 

Abies. 

Abiga. 

Ab  ramie. 

Abrotoaum, 

Abeinthiam. 

Acacslie. 

Acalethe. 


Acanthias  Galeos. 

Acanthi*. 

Acanthus. 

Acanthyllis 

Achslnes. 

Achates. 

Acherdus. 

Achorots. 


Achilieos. 
Aci  pester. 
Aoooe. 
Acosutum. 


Acorns. 

Acratopborni. 

Acidosis. 

Aeropodinm. 

Ac-nstichi«. 

Acts. 

Adsmss. 

Adirkm. 


Ad  cm  is. 


jEgyptilla, 

Aeizooa. 

jBsculus. 


Agallocbon. 

Agaricou. 

Agaaseus. 


Agersioo, 

Agnus. 

Agrimonis. 

AgriophyUon. 

Agrostis. 

Aigeiroe. 

Aigithslos. 

Aigilope. 

Aigipyroe- 

Aigothelas. 

Aigypio*. 

Aigolioe. 

Aithnia. 

Ailouroa. 

Aimatitea. 

Aimorrhoua. 

Airs. 

Aii. 

A  laud*. 

Alee. 

Aloes, 

Alcibiadiom 

Alga. 

Alisms, 

Allium. 

Ainu*. 

Alt*. 

Alopecias. 

Alopecia. 

Alopecums 

Alsine. 

Altercum, 

Alypoo. 

Alyason. 

Alpheatea. 

Amaracua. 

Amaranth  us. 

Amethystua. 

Amis, 

Amianthus. 
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Ammoniacnm, 

Ampelitis. 

Ampeloprasum. 

Amphisbttna. 

Amomum. 

Amygdalu*. 

Anagallis. 

Anagyri*. 

Anas. 

Anaxuria. 

Anchuaa. 

Andraphaxye. 

Andrachne- 

Androdaroai. 

And  rosaces. 

AndroMsmon. 

Anemone, 

Anethum. 

Anguills. 

Anisum. 

Anonis. 

Anser. 

Antsesnts. 

Anthemia. 

Anthemum. 

Anthericus. 

Anthiss. 

Anthoe. 

Anthrax. 

Anthraxinn. 

Anthrene. 

Anthylli*. 

Anti  pathos. 

Antirrhinon. 

Apanne. 

A  pate. 

Aphace. 

Apharce. 

Aphia. 

Apiastellum. 

A  piaster. 

A  pi  on. 
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Aplos. 

Apis. 

Apium. 

Apocynon. 

Aporrhaldes. 

Apus. 

Aquila, 

Arabics, 

Arse***. 

Arschidns. 

Arscus. 

Arbutum, 

Arbutus. 

Arc  toe, 

Ardea, 

Argcmone. 

Argentam  Vit usa. 

Argills. 

Argitia. 

Argrritis. 

Ana. 

Arioa. 

ArissruAt. 

Anstolochis. 

Annenisca  Mala, 

Armenium. 

Armoracia. 

Arnabo. 

Arnoglossua 

Arou. 

A  reeii  icon. 

Aasrum. 

Asbestos  II. 

Ascalabotes 

Ascsria. 

Ascion. 

Asclepiss 

Aaryron 

Aailus. 

Atpalathne. 

Aapslsx 

Asparagus 
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Asplenium 
Aseiua  Lapis 

Astacu*. 

Aster. 

Aster  Atticus 

Astoria ' 

Aatrios. 

Astur. 

Aitturco. 

Atherina. 

Atractyhs 

Atragoo. 

Auaiebus. 

Avellana  N-Jt. 

Angi  tea. 

AuTopias. 

iusterslis. 

Autachates. 

Baccar. 

Balria. 

Baianas. 

Belarus. 

Baltote. 

Balsamum. 

Bambacion. 

Baptes. 

Basaltes. 

Basanitea  Lapis 

BasUiacua. 

Batia. 

Batoa. 

Batrachiam. 

Batrechue. 

Bdella. 

Bdellium. 

BechicnoL 

Belone. 

Berberi. 

Berricocca 

BeryUua. 

Beta. 

Bettonica. 

Bison. 

Bitumen. 

Blatta. 

Blennoa. 

Ble'on. 

Boca. 

Boifs. 

Uolb'i. 

Bom'iyliua, 

Bona  wis. 

Boe. 

B oven 9. 

Boa  Marinus 

Bostrjchitea 

Brass  ica. 

Brethy. 

Broraoa. 

B-ucut. 

Bryoa. 

Bryonia. 

Uubalis. 
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Bugloasa. 
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Buniaa. 
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Butyram. 
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Cucalia. 

Cactus. 
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Cepa. 
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Cania. 

Cannabis. 

Cantharis. 
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Caper. 

Caphura 

Capnioa. 

Capparia 

t'apra. 
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Caprea. 

Caphficatio. 

Caprificoa. 

Caproa. 

Carabus. 

Carbunculus. 

Carohariae. 

Carcinium. 

Carcinus. 

Cardamine. 

Cardamomum. 

Cardamom. 

Cardvelis. 

Card  v,  us. 

Careum. 

Carex. 

Cans. 

Carota. 

Carpeeium. 

Carpinna. 

Caryoa. 

CaryophyUo*. 

Caata. 

Caatanea. 

Castor. 

Catananke. 

Cataractea. 

Catoblepaa. 

Catochitea. 

Cancalis. 

Ceblepyris. 
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Celastram. 
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Cenchroa. 
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Cephalus. 
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Cepphoa. 
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Ceraaus. 

Ceratia. 

Ceraunion. 

Cercis. 

Cercopitbecua. 

Cerensia. 

Cerintba. 

Cerussa. 

Cerylus. 

Ceryx. 

Cestrum. 

Chalbane. 

Chalcanthus. 

Chalcis. 
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Chalcoa. 

Chalcophonus. 
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Cbalybs. 
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Chelidon. 
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Chelone. 
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Chrysooolla. 
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Chrysohthus. 
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Cinnwmortmm. 
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Oirsium. 
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Cisseris. 
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Coccyx. 

Cochlea. 

Colx. 

Colchicam. 

Colocasia. 
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Colocynthis. 
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Ta\tbs  nwav. 

TaXtk  Utos. 

TaXdf  'Ptfioi. 

Galiopsis. 

Galium. 

Gs'Jus. 

Genista. 

Gentians. 

Geranium. 

Qeranos. 

Geteiam. 

Gephyllis. 

Geum. 

Gingidiura. 

Ginnus. 

Gith. 

Gladiolus. 

Glans. 
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Glaacium. 

Glaucus. 

Glaux. 
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Gnaphalium. 

Gnaphalus. 
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IMmicenus. 
Probouloi. 
Procuratorea. 
Publicani. 
Pythioi. 
Quatuorviri  Viarum,  Curanda- 

mm. 
Quinqueviri. 
Scriba. 
S  tutor. 
Stratores. 
Syllogeis. 
Tnmtas. 
Thcoroi. 
Triumviri. 
Xeuagot. 
Zetetai. 
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3.  CIVIL  INSIGNIA,  dCC 

Claras  Augustus. 
Claras  Lata*. 
Fasces. 

Fascia. 

Insigne,  I. 

Notitia  Digni  latum. 

Sella  Curuiia. 

Virg*. 

4.  PUNISHMENTS. 

Ceadas. 

Crates. 

Crux. 

Equuleus. 

Fidicula. 

Flagrum. 

Furca, 

Pedica. 

PoSUS. 

Timema. 

Tympanum,  VI 
Virg*. 

IV.  REVENUE,  public  and 

PRIVATE,  *C 

A  pop  n  ore. 

Aurum  Lustrale- 

Decuma. 

Duceateaima 

Eicoste. 

E  upborn. 

Elhmenion. 

Epidosis. 

Fiacua. 

Interest  of  Money. 

Pontecoste. 

Portorium. 

PablicanL 

Quadragesima. 

Quinquageaima. 

Salarium. 

Saline. 

Script  ura- 

Sitoa. 

S  tat  i  ones  Ftsci. 

Stipendium. 

Te  tones. 

Telos. 

Theories.. 

Tributum. 

Vcctigalia 

Vicesima. 

Uxorium. 

V.  ROMAN  LAW. 

Acceptilatio. 

Aocessio. 

Acquisition 

Actio. 

Actor. 

Adoption  (Roman). 

Adulteriura. 

AdTocatua. 

.Xdiles. 

JEXii.  Sentia  Lex. 

A  (fines. 

Agraria  Lege*. 

Album. 

Allavio. 

Ambitus, 

Appellatio  (Roman). 

Aqua  Plurias  Arcenda  Actio. 

Am. 

Assertor. 

Assessor. 

Audio. 

Auctor. 

Auctoritas. 

Banishment  (Roman). 

Basilica. 

Beneficiunu 

Bona. 

Bona  Cadoca. 

Bona  Fides. 

Bona  Rapta. 

Bona.  Vacantia. 

Bonorum  Cessio. 

Bonorum  CoUatio. 

Bonorum  Emptio  et  Emptor, 

Bonorum  Poasessio. 

Breriarium. 

Catumnia. 

Caput. 

Ctotio. 

Ccntumviri. 

Certi,  Incerti  Actio. 

Cincia  Lei. 

Crritas  (Roman). 

Client. 


Codex  Gregorianus  and  Her- 

mogenianus. 
Codex  Justinianeus. 
Codex  Theodoaianua. 
Cognati. 
Collegium. 
Colonia  (Roman). 
Commissum. 
Commiasoria  Lex. 
Communi  Dividundo  Actio. 
Commodatum. 
Compenaatio. 
Concubina  (Roman). 
Confessoria  Actio. 
Coniutio. 
Constitutiones. 
Cornelia  Lex. 
Corpus  Juris  Civilis 
Crimen. 
Culpa. 
Curator. 

Damm  Injuria  Actio. 
Damnum, 
Damnum  Infectum. 
Decretum. 
Dediticii. 

Dejecti  Effusive  Actio. 
Deposit  um. 
Divortium. 
Dominium. 

Donatio  Mortis  Causa. 
Donatio  Propter  Nuptias. 
Donationea  inter  Virum  et  Ux- 

orem. 
Dos  (Roman). 
Edictum. 

Edictum  Theodorici. 
Emanci  patio. 
Emphyteusis. 
Empti  et  Venditt  Actio 
Emptio  et  Venditio. 
Evictio. 

Exercitoria  Actio. 
Exhibendum  Actio  ad. 
Falsuro, 
Famtlia. 

Familia  Erciscunda  Actio. 
Fictio. 

Fide  icommisaum. 
Fiducia. 

Finium  Regundonun  Actio. 
Fiacua. 

Fosderata  Ciritates. 
Fundus. 
Furtum. 
Gens. 

Heres  (Roman). 
Honores. 
Imperium. 
Impubes. 
Incest  um. 
Infamia. 
Infans. 
Ingenui. 
Injuria. 

Institoria  Actio. 
Institutiones. 
Interceasio  (I,  S). 
Interdictum. 
Intestabilis. 
Judex. 

Judex  Pedaneus. 
Judical!  Actio. 
Juliet  Lege*. 
Jure  Cessio,  in. 
Jurisconsulti. 
Juried  ictio. 
Jus. 

Jus  JElianum. 
Jus  Civile  Flarianum. 
Jus  Civile  Papirianum. 
Jussu,  Quod,  Actio. 
Latinitas. 
Legatum. 
Legates. 
Lex. 

Libertus. 
Litis  Contestatio. 
Locatio. 
Magistratua. 
Majestaa. 
Manoeps. 
Mancipii  Cauaa 
Mancipium. 
Mandatum. 
Manumissio. 
Menus  Injectic 
Mutuom. 

Negotiorum  Gestorum  Actio. 
Nexum. 


Ncvelba. 

Noxalia  Actio. 

Obligat>ciiea 

Occupatio. 

Opens  Ncvi  Nuntiatio 

Orations*  Prinapum 

Orator. 

Pandects). 

Patria  Potestaa. 

Patronus. 

Pau  penes. 

Peculatus. 

Per  Condi  ctionem. 

Per  Judicis  Paetulatiottsn 

Per  Pignoris  Capionem. 

Pignus. 

Plagium. 

Plebiscitum . 

Pons. 

Poasessio. 

Postliminium. 

Prodi  um. 

Prcjudicium 

Press. 

Prassenptio. 

Pnetor. 

Provincia. 

Publiciana  in  Rem  AcIm 

Publilia  Lex. 

Poblilia  Leges. 

Quanli  Minorii  Actio. 

Quorum  Bonorum,  Interdict  ass 

Recepta ;  De  Recepto,  Actio 

Redhibttoria  Actio. 

Regie  Lex. 

Repetunda. 

Restitutio  in  Integrum 

Rogationex  Lactam 

Ratuliana  Actio. 

Soctio. 

Sempronia  Leges. 

Senatus  Consultant. 

Serri  totes. 

Serrus  {Roman,  legal  view 

Societas. 

Succeesio. 

Sumtoarin  Leges, 

Supernciea. 

Tabellaris  Leges, 

Talio. 

Testamentum. 

TTioria  Lex. 

Tutor. 

Twelve  Tablee. 

Valeria  Lege*. 

Valeria  et  Horatia  Legta 

Valeria  Lex. 

Vindicatio. 

V  indicia. 

Vis, 

Vis  et  Vis  Annate. 

Universites. 

Voconia  Lex. 

Usncapio. 

Usnrpatio. 

Ususfructus. 


VI.  GREEK  LAV% 

'Ako^v  fiaprvpeiv. 

Adeia. 

'A^fic/af  rp»<  rbv  i^n  rpa«> 

Adoption  (Greek). 

Adulterium. 

Adunatoi. 

'Ayeuffryfov  ^«^- 

Agones. 

'Aypafiav  Ytnty 

AUiat  Sixtf. 


'AAoviob  ypatfj. 
'A^SX(jMrcw{  7pa$$ 
*Afu\iav  iixtf. 
Amphiorcia. 
Ana  crisis. 
'Avayvyik  oVjos, 
'Awro/iavfoo  Ypa$4 
' Avipaxodiaftoii  ypa+l 
'Avoparo^wv  o7nh 
Androlepsia. 
Antidoau. 
Anagraph* 
Antomoaia, 
Apagoge 
AfopfiUs  dlai 
ApoceTyxis 
Apographe. 

'AxoAciVu'f  <W*" 

Apomoeia. 

Apophansis 
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*|.irrheta. 
Amcraotoo  iiaf. 
Appellatio  (Greek). 
"  jL-KOoaraoioo  rpjiauf. 
'ApytaS  WW- 
Afyvptov  otioj. 
Aottxmi  )-pu*/). 
'Affraari4a;  ypii^. 
Ateloia. 
Atimta. 

Aatoaainoii 


Baniahment  (Greek). 
Baaanoe. 
Btoatwfftuc  oV*JJ- 
Biat'wv  <5i'm;. 
BMftjtcSiioj. 
BodAmhkm*  rpa^if. 
KaOTXapfat  o»cy. 
Kucorcxirtdv  ow^. 
Kiifwolf. 
Cadiacol. 

KiiraAtocwf  row  djfriau  ypa^iS- 

Kanwcoirilf  ypa<pj. 

Cheirotonein. 

Xuoioo  iUaj. 

Uptons  6Uij- 

Civitae  (Greek). 

Cletaree. 

IUoa%&»> 

Coucubina  (Greek). 

Coemai. 

Critai. 

Kurioa. 

Decaamoe. 

AuXlas  Jpaaty 

Ltomioprata. 

Demopoietoe 

Diedicaaia. 

Dianiartuna. 

Dtapaephiaia. 

Dicaaterion. 

Dicaatee. 

Dice. 

Itocimaaia 

Doe  (Greek). 

Ecmartjma. 

Eiaangelja. 

Embaleia. 

'Eupnrai  jicai. 

Encteaie. 

Endeixia. 

Enechura. 

Engys. 

'KvotKtoa  lint- 

Epugelik 

Ephegeaia 

Epibole. 

Epiclerne. 

EpidicMia. 

Epttropae. 

Epobolia. 

Euthyne. 

'UlayuylK  &i*n- 

'K(afp4uuf  ofrn. 

Kromneia, 

'E(e£Anf  JUQ7. 

Grapha. 

'Apauyfc  ypaW 

Eiprjuerpad'* 

Here.  (Greek). 

Xrato/lttittYlu-M- 

'lifocovXtas  ypaf^ 

Ltarui. 

"Tipton  yp«W, 

'Txo&Mt  rpo*<. 

Innmia  (Greek). 

AttaoMvrfotr  ypa^ 

Atiaoorparfoi)  rpad^ 

Libertai  (Greek). 

Mamma. 

MiatieS  otJOf. 

Nojuaaorof  Ate#flop3(  rp>#4 

Nomoe. 

Nunethetee. 

Oath  (Greek) 

OiaiacoVca. 

Panbolon. 


Paracatathece. 

Paraglapbe. 
Uafamas  yfaffi 
VLaaa**ft*4*  Ypit^'i' 
Parapreebeia. 
Panutasia. 
Parciearephe. 
asMwncutr  ypa(H* 


Phaaia. 

Phonoe. 

*»p4f,    o$a*»Bf,    ju&p/upo* 

oiira. 
•ftdopti  riSf  {XsvOipmv. 
UpoayuytUts  ypatpQ. 
Probule. 
Prodocia. 
Ilpoutr^opaV  ^^*y. 
Ilpoffrarnc  roB  oqaou 
Prothenaia, 
Paephoa. 

♦fuooKAjjrctof  yowbij. 

'PirroM^i)  ypa$$. 

£«vp|a  o7*ij. 

Sciaechtheia. 

Serroa  (Greek). 

Sitoe. 

JUroo  iioj. 

Sulai. 

Sycophantea. 

Sjrmboleioa. 

Zva&Xur  in)  iic«u- 

Syodioua. 

Sjnagorca. 


imema. 

Tpao/iaro;  /a  ipoyciaf  Yfaflj. 
Trierarchia. 
Triobolon. 
Xenelaaia. 
Etna,-  yaaQlj. 

VII.  TRADE. 

KABJUTI,  lUBKBT-rLACn, 

Ac 
Agora. 

Emporion. 
Forum. 
Macellum. 
Nu 


VIII.  CLASSES  OF  CITI- 
ZENS. 

iErarii. 

JSruacatorea 

Agele. 

AUmantarii  Puari  et  Paella. 

Apegoloi. 

Argentarii. 

Alhlota. 

Bibliopola. 

Cleruchi. 

Caritea. 

Calculator 

Celarea. 

Cenaua. 

Cliena. 

Collegium. 

Coloma. 

Curia. 

Dediticii. 

Domua. 

Eireu. 

Eoiphrouroi. 

Epeuuactai. 

Ephebna. 

Equitee. 

Eupatrida. 

Fabri. 

Fanulia. 

Fullo. 

Gene. 

Goomoroi. 

Gerouaia. 

Libertinua. 

Libertua. 

Menaarii. 

Metoikoi. 

Naucraria. 

Nori  Homiaea. 

Optimatea. 

Onto. 

Partheniai. 

Patricii. 

Patrimi  at  Matrimd 

Pelatai. 

Paaeatai. 

PerraoL 

Filter. 

Plebaa. 

PlnmariL 

tedempAr. 

Tabellio. 

Tabularii. 

Tbetea. 

Tnbua. 


IX.  WARFARE. 

1  auuTiUtT  arrAiBt. 

a.  Division  of  Tnoft,  OJicer§, 
&c 

Acoenai,  IL 

•JSneatoree. 

Agathoergoi. 

Agenia. 

Alarii. 

Anteceaaorea. 

Autoaignani. 

Argyraapidea. 

Army  (Greek). 

Armj  (Romas). 

Campidoctorea. 

Caulogua. 

Cataphractai,  I. 

Centorio. 

Coaquiaitorea. 

Contubemalea. 

Cuneaa. 

Damom'a. 

Dimache. 

Duplicani. 

Emeriti. 

Eparitoi. 

Erocati. 

Ercubitorea. 

Expeditua. 

Eitraordinarii. 

Fabri. 

Libratorea,  IL 

Manipulua. 

Menaoraa,  II.,  III. 

Prafectua  Cartrorum. 

Pnafeotua  Pretorio. 

Prafectua  Vigilum. 

Pratoriaui. 

Rorarii. 

Speculatorea 

Strategoa. 

Tagoe. 

Taxiarchi. 

Teicoopoioa. 

TeUmea. 

Tiro. 

Triarii. 

Tribuni  Militant. 

Turrii,  VL 

VeUti. 

Volonee. 

Xeniooa. 

b.  Ducifhm,  Mar  eke  I,  F*~ 
compmKHti,  &c 

Agger. 

Agmen. 

Carrago. 

Caatra. 

Cataracta. 

Catena. 

Commeatua. 

Cratea. 

Cuneua. 

Decimatio. 

Deaartor. 

Fustuarium. 

Miatio. 

Moaculoa. 

Oath  (Roman). 


Pafui 


Pluteua. 

Ponlo. 

Pratonum. 

Seals. 

St7las.ll. 

Tsuen. 

Teatuda. 

TtnliniiabQleiB. 

Tribolw. 

Tribunal. 

Tnmnltna. 

Tniria,  L,  If.,  111. 

Vallum. 

Vinsa. 


c  Dr$u,  Badgts,  Rtwcri* 
Ac 


Aamm  Caronarinm. 

Cadoc«na. 

Calcar. 

Caliga. 

Capolaa. 

Chlamja. 

Corona,  I. 

Faacca. 

UastaPnra. 


Intigse,  IL 
Oratio 

Paludamenaum 

Phalera. 

Sagam. 

Signa  Militaria. 

Spolia. 

Stipe  odium. 

Torqpea. 

Triumphua 

Troparam. 

Virga. 

dL  Armour,  Offtnsivt  mi  f> 

/outw. 
Acinacea. 
Aelia. 
-Egit- 
Atuboleoa. 
Antjx. 
Arena. 
Ariea. 
Anna. 
Balteua. 
Cateia. 
Cetra. 
Clipeua. 
Contos,  IL 
Corytm. 
Ericiua. 
Fnnda. 
G-uum. 
Galea. 
Gladioa. 
Haata. 
Helepolia. 
Lorica. 

Lupus  Ferrtna. 
Ocrva. 
Panoplia. 
Parma. 
Pelt*. 
Pharetra 
Pogio. 
Sagitta. 
Secnris. 
Scutum 
Testudo 
Tormentum. 

8.  haval  arr-M* 
Acation. 

Acroetolion. 

Acroterinm,  tl 

' 'AivpivpvfivQi  V^Cf. 

Ancnora. 

Antenna. 

Aphractos. 

Aplustre. 

Ill  re  mi*. 

Camara,  IL 

Carcheaium. 

Cataphractai,  XL 

Caupiratar. 

Ceruchi. 

Chteniacua. 

Clarus  Gnberoae* 

Cochlea.  TL 

Contua,  1. 

Corbttc. 

Corrui. 

Cymba. 

Del  phis. 

Epibatai. 

E  pistole  oa. 

Gubernaculnai 

llarpago. 

losigne.  V. 

Jngnm.  V. 

Libarna. 

Lintar. 

Maltts. 

Navalia. 

Nararcbus. 

Phalanga. 

Phasceius. 

Porttsculus. 

Prafftctns  Classit. 

Rostra. 

Rudeiis. 

Scapha. 

Ships. 

Trierarchia. 

Turns,  IV. 

X.  ARTS  AND  SCKKCU 

1.  AKCBITSCTOBB. 
o.  General  Hmi. 
Abacu'us. 
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AtMCUS,I,U     71 

Acrouriam,  L 

Auta. 

AnteAxs. 

Antepagweat*. 

Areas. 

Astragalus. 

Atlanta*. 

Atticurgee. 

Caraara,  I. 

Catyatis, 

Col  u  out. 

Entasis. 

Kpistylium 

Fascia. 

Fasti  gium. 

letter. 

Spira. 

Tostudo,  II. 

Tholoa. 

Tympanim,  V. 

6.  PneJic  Buildings,  Placet, 
dec 

Abacus,  IX. 
Ampbitheatrum. 
Aqmeductus. 
Areas  Triumphalis. 
Argyrocopeion. 
Athtmaram. 
Auditorium. 
Basilica. 
Baths. 
Bibliothecs. 
Bridge. 

Campus  Martius. 
Campus  Scoleratus. 
Capi  toll  um. 
Career. 

Cattail  um  Aqus. 
» 'b&lcidicum. 
Circus. 
Cloaca 
Cochlea,  111. 
Cortina.  IV. 
Crypt  a. 
Curin. 
Exostra. 
Fcrum. 
Gymnasium. 
Labyrinthus. 
Later. 
Lautumia. 
Moneta. 
Museum. 
Obeliscus. 
Paradisus. 
Pharos. 
Pomo&riom. 
Porta, 
Porticus. 
Prytaneion. 
Sacellum. 
Sacra  num. 
Si  pari  um. 

Staticncs  Municipiorum. 
Suggestui. 
Tabularium. 
Tegula. 
Tempi  um. 
Thoatrum. 
Tribunal. 
Velum. 
Vious, 

e.  frigate  Building*,  Shops, 
Ac. 

Apotheca. 

Armarium. 

Atrium. 

Biblio*heca. 

Cardo 
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Claris. 

Clavua. 

Columbariam. 

Crypts. 

Cubiculam. 

Emblems. 

Focus. 

Fornax. 

Fornix. 

House  (Greek). 

House  (Roman J. 

Janus. 

Insigue,  IT. 

Lara  ri  am. 

Later. 

Paries. 

Pergula. 

Pmsootheca 

Sac  ran  una. 

Seal*. 

Taberas. 

Tegula. 

Triclinium. 

Velum. 

Villa. 

Vitrum. 

8.  CANALS,  ROADS,  *C 
Aqnatductus 
Canalie. 
Emissarium. 
Mansio. 
Via. 

3.  COMPUTATION    AND   DIVIS- 

ION OF  TIMS. 

Annul  en. 

*A0sret  foipat. 

'A*o0pdd«  ^pat- 

Calendar  (Greek.). 

Calendar  (Roman). 

Clavua  Annalis. 

Dies. 

Fasti. 

Horn* 

Ilorologium. 

Lustrum. 

Mensis. 

N  undines. 

Olympiad. 

Saculum. 

4.  MATHEMATICS  AND  MATH- 
EMATICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

Abacus,  V.,  VI. 

Calculi. 
Circinus. 

5.  MEASURES  AND  WEIGHTS 

Acaina. 

Achane. 

Actus. 

Addix. 

Amine. 

Amphora. 

Artaba. 

Antra. 

As. 

Choma. 

Choi  nix. 

Choua. 

Concha. 

Congiarium. 

Cotyla. 

Cubitus. 

Cubns. 

Culens. 

Cyathns. 

Decempeda 

Jugerum. 

Jugum,  IV 

Libra. 

Libra  (As). 


Ligula. 

Coram. 

Marts. 

Crotalum, 

MedimnusC    , 

Metre  tea. 

Cymbal  am. 

Hydraula- 

MiUiare. 

Jugum,  IU 

Modi  us. 

LltUDJ,  11. 

Myatrum. 
Parsaang. 

Lyra. 

Music  (Greek). 

Passus. 

Music  (Roman). 

Pertica. 

Pecten. 

Pes. 

Phorbeia. 

Schmnua. 

Sambuca. 

Scrapuluau. 

Si  ■  tram. 

Sextarius. 
Stadium. 

Syrinx. 
Teatud^I 

Uncia. 

Tibia. 

Urns. 

Tuba. 

Xestes 

Tympanum,  L 

0    MEDICINE  AND  MEDICAL 

1°     PAIS  TIM  O 

AFFAIRS. 

Col  ores. 

Arquatus. 
Arteris. 

Painting. 

Cheirurgis. 

11.  STATUART  AND  THE  «    . 

Diatetica. 

TIC  AST. 

Dogmstici. 

Acrolithoi. 

Eoiectici. 

Acroterium,  IIL 

Empirici. 

Canabos. 

Episynthotici. 

Colossus. 

Hectici. 

Sculptor*. 

Iatrolipta. 
Iatroliptioe. 

Statuary. 

Iatroaophista. 
Medici  na. 

XI.  MANNERS  AND  CCS 

Medicos, 

TOMS 

Methodici . 

Acclamatio. 

Pathologia, 

ActaDiurna. 

Pharmaceutica 

Adversaria. 

Physiologia. 
Pneumatici. 

Album. 
Chelidonia. 

Semeiotica. 

Corona  Nuptial  is. 

Therapeutics. 

Corona  Nataliba. 

Theriaca. 

Corona  Longs. 

Corona  Etruaca. 

7.  METALS. 

Corona  Pacttlia 

Adamas. 

Congiarium. 

Ma,  I. 

Cotubos. 

Argent  um. 
Aurum. 

Crypt  eis. 
Hi*  Us  re. 

Btonze. 

Hospitiom. 

Hydrargyrns. 

Plumbum. 

Leitourgia. 
Lontron. 

Stannum. 

Marriage  (Greek). 

8.   MONET. 

Marriage  (Roman) 
Mustax. 

JSrariam. 

Nomen  (Greek). 

iEs.II. 

Nomes  (Roman). 

JEs  Circumforsneum. 

Nadus. 

^sEquestre. 

Oath  (Greek). 

JEb  Hordearium. 

Oath  (Romsa). 

JEb  Manuarium. 

Opsonium. 

As. 

Oscillum. 

Aurum  (Greek). 

Pedagogua. 

Aurum  (Roman). 

Parasit'" 

Bigutus. 

Peregrin  w. 

Danace. 

Phalanga. 

Daricus. 

Proscriptio. 

Denarius. 

Prytaneion. 
Sal  tat  io. 

Drachma. 

Interest  of  Money. 

Salntatores. 

Litra. 

Satura. 

Moneta, 

Sportula. 

Sestertius. 

Strena. 

Sextula. 

Samtoarisi  LsfSjf 

Stater. 

Symposium. 

Talentum. 

Syncecta. 

Uncia. 

Sysmtis. 
Teds. 

Trierarchia 

9.  MUSIC  AND  MUSICAL  IN" 

STBUMENTI. 

Triobolon. 

Aulas, 

Vimucum. 

Barbitoa. 

Unguents, 

BuccuMu 

Ursa. 
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Abaculus,  p.  9,  ool.  a 
Abacus,  9,  a. 
Abactio  Partus,  47,  a. 
Abalienatio,  612,  a. 
Abamita,  277,  b. 
Abaria,  177,  b. 
Abatunculus,  S77,  b 
sbavux,  177,  b. 
•Abies,  10,  b. 
•Abiga,  10,  b. 
Ablectl,  417,  b. 
AbUigmina,  10,  b ;  840,  a 
Abmatortera,  177,  b 
Abnepoa,  177,  b. 
Abneptu,  177,  b. 
Abulia,  II,  a. 
Abortus  Procuratio,  47,  a. 
Abpatruus,  277,  b. 
•Abraiuia,  11,  a. 
Abrogare  Legem,  680,  a. 
•Abrotonum,  11,  b. 
Absentia,  835,  b. 
Abbnnthinm,  11,  b. 
Absolutio,  551,  a. 
Abttinendi  Benerkiam,  408,  a. 
aMuus,  575,  a  ;  1069,  a,  b. 
•Acacia,  11,  b. 
'Awn,  11,  b. 
•Acau-tbe,  11,  b 
•Acantha,  II,  b. 
•Acanthiaa  Galeae,  11,  b. 
•Acanthu,  12,  a. 
Acanthus,  12,  a. 
•Acanthrllie,  12,  a. 
Acapna  Ligna,  11,  a. 
Anfnw,  12,  a. 
'Araroj ,  12.  n. 
accensi,  12,  b. 
aeceptiUtio,  12,  b. 
Accessio,  12,  b.  . 

4ccUmatio,  13,  a. 
scrubita,  13,  a. 
Accubitalie,  13,  a. 
aceubitoria,  040,  a. 
accusetio,  330,  b  ;  552,  a. 
tccusalor,  20,  a  ;  352,  a. 
acerra,  13,  a. 

acetabulum,  IS,  b :  889,  b. 
acelum,  14,  a  ;  1053,  b. 
•Achaine*.  14,  a. 
AX"f»«,  M,  a. 
'Auixtea,  14,  a. 
*Aeherdus,  14,  b. 
'Acherols,  14,  b. 
'Achelas,  14,  b. 
•Achilleos,  14,  b. 
'Axirwr.  1034,  a. 
Acies,  488,  b. 
Uilia  Lex,  834,  a. 
Acilia  Calpurma  Lax,  40,  b. 
acinacee,  14,  b. 
'Aapenser,  15,  a. 
Aeitcnlus,  112,  b. 
aelis,  15,  b. 
'AtfMy,  534,  a. 
icoa,  Acnna,  IS,  b. 
A««ij,  488,  b. 
Axo4*  soorttpcir,  15,  b. 
*A«w,  489,  b. 
•Acone,  15,  b. 
'Acoaitum.  15.  b. 
'Acontias,  15,  b. 
' Arfvriar,  46V,  0. 
'Acorns,  15,  b. 
Aoquisitio,  15,  b. 
Acqaisttioues  CiTilee,  375.  a. 
Anqaisitiones  Nstoriles,  375,s. 
*A«»a>i*|ia,  174,  a;  343.  a. 
'Acatnne;,  274,  a  ;  313,  a. 
*  Aoratopbomra,  15,  b. 
Acroema,  18.  a. 
•Acrouis,  18,  r. 
'A>pH/oa.n.  82,  a. 
•.soalUeW.  I«.  a ;  018,  b 
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"A*oe$e«to»,  449,  a. 
*Acropodiom,  10,  a. 
Acropolis,  1017,  a. 
•Acrostichis,  IB.  a. 
'  A.Kpoor6\ia*t  18,  a. 
'AKpooHfuov,  449,  a. 
Acroterium,  10,  a  ;  842,  a. 
'AxaocYwer,  It,  b. 
Acta  Diurna,  10,  b. 
Acta  Senatus,  10,  b. 
•Acta,  18,  b. 
"A«tw,  18,  b. 
Actio,  18.  b. 

"     Albi  Cottnpti,  42,  a. 

"     Amis)  Pluris!  Arcendsj, 
78,  a. 

"     Arbitmria,  17.  b. 

»     Bona  Fidel,  17,  b. 

"     Bonorura  Vi  Raptorum. 
104,  b  ;  484,  a. 

*'     Certi,  Incerti,  234,  a. 

"     CiriUa,  17,  b. 

Commodati,  208,  b. 
Communt      DiTidrjndo, 
108,  b. 

"     Coafossoria,  302,  b. 

"     Danmi  Injuria  Dati,  337, 
a. 

"     DejectiEffusi»e,S42,e; 
1049,  b. 

"     Depensi,  541,  a. 

"     Deposit!,  350,  a. 

<•     Directs,  17,  b. 

"     De  Dolo  Male  318,  a. 

"     Emti  et  Venditi,  403,  a. 

"     Exercitoria,  425,  a. 

"     Ad  Exhibendum,  425,  a. 

"     Extraordinaria,  17,  b. 

*•    Familial      ErciscnjuUt, 
430,  b. 

"     Fictitia,  17,  b. 

"     Fiduciaria,  443,  a. 

**     Finium      Regnndornm, 
444  a. 

«     Furti,'463,b. 

"     Honoraria,  17,  b. 

"     Hypothecaria,776,b. 

"     Insnii,  17,  b. 

"     lnjuriarum,     639,     b ; 
104P,b. 

"     Instil,  jia,  540,  b. 

"     Institutoria,  542,  a. 

'•     Inntilia,  17,  b. 

«     Judicati,  554,  a. 

••     Quod  Jussu,  502.  b. 

"     Legis  Aquiliz,  337,  a. 

"     Local!  et  Conduct!,  505, 

"  Mandati,  812,  b. 

"  Mixta,  17,  b. 

"  Mutui,  651.  a. 

"  Negatira,  302,  b. 

"  Negatoria,  302,  b. 

"  Negotiorum    Oeatorum, 

655,  a. 

"  Nox»lis,666.b. 

"  Ordinaria,  17,  b. 

"  De  Panperie,  748,  a. 

"  De  Peeulio,  884,  a. 

"  Porpetua,  18,  a. 

"  Pereecutoria,  17,  b. 

"  Pignorattcia,  776,  b. 

"  Pomalia,  17,  b. 

"  Popularis,  1060.  a. 

"  PnsjudicialK,  804,  a. 

"  Prartoria,  17,'j. 

"  Proeecutoria,  17,  b. 

"  Pnbbeiana  in  Rem,  822, 

b. 

"  Qnanti  Minoris,  810,  n. 

"  Rationibus     Distraben- 

dis,  1030,  a. 

"  De  Recepto,  831.  a. 

"  RedLibitnna.  832,  b. 

"  ReiUxoricorDotis,380, 


Actio  Rescissoria,  641,  a. 

"     Restitutoria,  541,  a. 

"     Rntjliaaa,  842,  b. 

"     Sepulchri  Violati,  481, 
a  j  1049,  b. 

"     Servians,  776,  b. 

"     Pro  Socio,  001,  b. 

"     Stricti  Juris,  17,  b 

"     Temporalis,  18,  a. 

"     Tributoria,  884,  a. 

"     ToteUe,  1030,  a. 

"     Verso  in  Rem,  884,  a. 

"     Utilis,17,b. 

"     Vulgaris,  17,  b. 
Actor,  20,  a. 
Actors,  505,  b. 
Actnariai  Nares,  801,  a. 
Actoarii,  20,  b. 
Actus,  20,  b  ;  1041,  b. 

"     Qnadratus,  20,  b. 

"     Senritns,  879,  a. 
Acns,  20,  b. 
Ademaa,  1059,  b. 
#Adamaa,21,a. 
•Aderxes,  21,  b. 
Adcreacendi  Jure,  499,  b 
Addico,  559,  b. 
Addicti,  656.  b. 
Add.ctio,  559,  b. 
'Aiiii,Ji-Si,\it,  11,  b. 
'Aoua.ll.b. 

•  AitXipiioH,  405,  a. 
'AliXipif,  495,  3. 
AUemptio,  575,  a. 
Adfines,  30,  b. 
Adfinitaa,  30.  b. 
Adgnati,  277,  a. 
Adgnatio,  277,  a. 
•Adianton,  11,  b. 

'AiWos  s-pof  rsV  tfya*  vsoeVf, 

II,  b. 
Aditio  Hereditatis,  500,  b. 
Adindicatto,  19,  b. 
Adlecti,  11,  b. 
Adlector,  21,  b. 
Admissionales,  22,  a. 
Adoleacentes,  537,  b. 
'AoWia,  22,  a. 

*  Adonis,  22,  a. 
Adoption  (Creel),  21,  a. 
Adoption  (Roman),  22,  b. 
Adorntio,  23,  a. 
Adrogatio,  22.  b. 
Auscnpti  Glebe),  886,  a. 
Adscriptitii,  801,  a. 
AdscriptiTi.  12,  b. 
Adscrtor,  115,  b. 
Adseeeor,  115,  b. 
Adstipnlatio,  673,  a. 
Adstipulator,  541,  b  ;  673,  a. 
Adulterium,  23,  b. 
Adreraaria,  94.  a. 
AdTersarius,  20,  a. 
Adulti,  537,  b. 
'AovMrw,  24,  a. 
AdTocatus,  24,  a. 
"AoVtot,  958,  b. 
Adytum,  85S,  b. 

jKacia,  30,  b. 

jEbatia  Lex,  IT,  a;  380,  b; 

581,  a. 
jEoes,4i5,a;  515,  b  ,  957,  b. 
Allies,  24,  b. 
jEditui,  26,  a. 
fditimi,  28,  a. 
JEditumi,  26,  a. 
•ACdon,  26,  a. 
£gia,26,  a. 
•^EsTPtilla,  27,  b. 
'Auiiyta,  114,  b. 
'Ar/fftrvi,  818,  a. 
^Ilia  Lex,  581,  a. 
.fflliaSentiaLex,  17,  b;  816,  a. 
Emilia  Lex,  581,  a. 

"      BaibiaUi,46,b;58l, 
h :  581,  b. 


iEmilia  Lepidi  Lex,  034,  b 
"      Scauri  Lex,  034,  b. 
JSneatores,  18,  a. 
iEnei  Nnrami,  39,  b. 
jEolipruB,  28,  a. 
^ra,  28,  a. 
^rarii,  28,  a. 

"      I'rafecti,  28,  b. 
11      Tnbum.SS.b;  908,1 
^rarium,  18,  b 

"        Miliure,  28,  b. 
"         Sanctius,  28,  b 
"         Sanctum,  28,  b 
^rei  Nnmmi,  29,  b. 
^Eruscatores,  29,  a. 
£a,29,  a. 

'•  (Money),  29,  b. 

"  JEgineticiun,  177,  a 

"  Alienum,  29,  b. 

u  Circumlbranenm,  30,  a 

"   Corinthiacnm,  176,  b. 

"  DeUacom,  177,  a. 

11  Equestre,  30,  af  415,  a. 

"  Grave,  19,  b,  110,  b. 

"  Hordeariura  or  Vriwa 
urn,  30,  a ;  416,  a 

"  Mihtare,  28,  a. 

"  Maaoanum,  30,  a 

"  Uxorium,  1070,  a. 
•iEsonlas,  30,  a. 
£stiss>  Feris,  437,  a. 
jEsymnetea,  41,  a. 
•Aftites,  30,  b. 
•Ailos,  30,  b. 
'Atr6s,  433,  b. 
'A/rwua,  433,  b. 
'Aexoon,  17,  b. 
Atones,  30,  b. 
Aihnitae,  30,  b. 
"AroA,«,  914,  a  ;  916,  k 
•Agalocion,  31,  a. 
'Arap/oo  YfaM,  618,  » 
•Agaraoon,  31,  a. 
Agaso,  31,  a. 
•Agmsseus,  31,  a. 
'AyaOaqryol,  31,  a. 
'AytMvroi,  31,  a. 
'AytXJriK,  31,  a. 
'AyAn,  31,  a. 
Agema,  31,  a. 
'Ayxwpy/ev  oi'xn,  31,  b. 
Ager,  35,  a ;  798,  b. 

'*    Arcinnalis,  39,  a. 

"    Arcifinius,  39,  a. 

"    Assignatus,  35,  b. 

"     Concesaus,  35,  b. 

"     Decumanns,  38,  a. 

"    ESatua,  789,  b. 

"    Emphyteusis,  38,  a. 

"    Emphyteuticarius,  38,  • 

"    Limiutus,  35,  b  ;  38,  k 

"    Oocupatorius,  33,  b. 

*'    Priratua,  347b. 

"    Publicus,S4j708,K 

"    Quastorius,  35,  b. 

"    Religio.ua.  34,  b. 

«    Sacer,34,b. 

••    Sanctoa,  31,  b. 

"    Scripturanoa,  850,  b. 

•<    Vectigalis,  38,  a  ,  401.  a 
♦Agers»on,  SI,  h. 
'Ayim.t,  116,  b. 
Arirreeia,  116,  b. 
Agger,  31,  b. 
Agitator,  256,  a. 
•AyWa,  246,  b. 
Agmeo,  32,  a. 

•'      Pilatum,  32,  a. 
"      Quadrature.  32.  a 
Agnati,  177,  a ;  409,  a 
Agnatio,  277.  a. 
Agnomen,  661,  a. 
*Agnus,  32,  a. 
Agonalrs.  850,  a. 
Agimalia,  32,  b. 
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tfOMIUM,  8M),  «. 

tgouiani,  32,  b 

"      AtImtxh,  32,  b;  963,  a. 
"       rijurro/,  32,  b ;  983,  a. 

A/'wriffTji   IIS,  a. 

Ayuyo&xai,  33,  a. 

AymvoOtrai,  33,  a. 

Ayopcf,  33,  a. 

Ayood  a-AjfOovsw, 33, » ;  361, b. 
Agoranomi,  33,  b. 
Agrania,  33,  b. 
'Aypatpiov  yoa^if,  33,  b. 
"Aypa^ot  vl/iot,  003,  a. 

b. 

Agrans)  Lena,  33,  b. 
Agraulia,  So,  a. 
"A^p/rat,  38,  a. 
Agnania,  38,  a. 
Agnmenaores,  38,  a. 
'Agriinonia,  39,  a. 
'Ayptwvta,  39,  a. 
*AgViophyUou.  39,  a. 
Agronomi,  39,  a. 
•Agrostii,  39,  a. 
'Ayporipat  Ovffio*  39,  b. 
'AypoKvts,  39,  b. 
'Aywoji©,-,  395,  b. 
'Ayvpraty  39,  b. 
Ahcnatores,  38,  a. 
AiuKtia,  39,  b. 
AidvTtia,  39,  b. 
AixM^t  488,  b. 
A/x/io04<k>(,  488,  b. 
AUiaf  6imj,  40,  a. 
"AiffW,  A?«Ae»,  40,  b. 
•Aigeiros,  39,  b. 
AiyiKoptis*  1^03,  a, 
'Aigilups,  40,  a. 
AiyivrfTuv  iopnj,  40,  b. 

A-'W°X°ft  20«  *• 
'Aigipyroa,  40,  a. 
A/y««,  SO,  a. 
*Aigithalo«,  40,  a. 
'Aigothelas,  40,  a, 
Aigulioa,  40,  a. 
'Aigypios,  40,  a. 
•Ailuuros,  40,  b. 
♦Aimatitoa,  40,  b. 
*Alnof*^ov(t  41,  a. 
Aiviypara,  940,  a. 
•Aira,  41,  a. 

Atovfiv^rt}^  41,  a  ;  33,  a. 
Aluoa  or  'Ewpa,  41,  a. 
•Aithuia,  40,  b. 

*  Aix,  40,  b. 
Ala,  43,  a. 
Alabaster,  41,  b. 
Alabaitra,  41,  b. 
Alabaatri,  41,  b. 
Alebestrites,  41,  b. 
'AAata,  43,  a. 
Alarii,  42,  a. 
•Alauda,  43,  a. 
Albarium  Opv*,  730,  a. 
Albogftlerua,  42,  a. 
Album,  43,  a. 

"       Decurionum,  43,  a 
•'      Judicium,  333,  b. 
u      Senatorum,  43,  a, 

Albu*  Galerus,  43,  a. 

'AXuaBota,  42,  a. 

'Alee,  42,  a. 

'Alcea,  42,  a. 

'Aicibiftdium,  42,  a. 

Alea,  43,  b. 

Aleator,  43,  b. 

*Alector,  43,  a. 

Also,  43,  b. 

* AXtKTpvoftavrtla,  43,  a, 

*  AXtKTpoovaftaxfa*  43,  a 
,AXcktov6vw¥  iywv,  43,  a, 
'AXdvrai,  44,  ft. 
'AXcixTJtptov,  44,  ft. 
'AAiJrif,  41,  a. 
•Alg*,43,*. 

Alio*,  43,  a. 

"AAiju  or  'AAi/wt  rpstf  6, 43,  b. 

Alimentnrii  Paeri  et  Pudles, 

43,  b. 
Alio  Die,  ISO,  a. 
Ali|.te,  44, ». 
•Alitna,  44,  a. 
'AAXot,  107,  b. 
•Allium,  44,  ft. 
Allufio,  44,  b. 
•Alnna,41,  b. 
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*AAwa,  43,  ft. 

AAoy/as  ypa&jt  45.  ft- 

'Aloe,  44,  b. 

'Alopecias,  43,  ft. 

'Alopecia,  43,  a. 

"Alopecurus,  45,  a. 

*AA<f>tof6otat,  378,  b. 

*AIphe*tes,45,  a. 

'Alsine,  45,  a. 

Attar,  70,  b. 

Altare,  76,  b. 

•AltorcuQ,  45,  ft. 

Altius  nca  Tollendi  Serritus, 

878,  \ 
•Alum,  45,  a. 
wAAe«j,  334,  b. 
AJqu,  190,  ft. 
'AAtrrat,  43,  b ;  883,  ft. 
'AAvrdpxns i  083,  ft. 
'Alypan,  45,  ft. 
*Alysson,  45,  a. 
Amanuensis,  43,  b. 

•  Amaiacue,  45,  b. 
*Ama  ran  thus,  45,  b. 
'ApapvvOia,  45,  b. 
'A/iapbtrta,  45,  b. 
Ambarralia,  40,  a  ;  109,  a. 
Ambassadors,  575,  b. 
Ambitus,  40,  ft. 
tAft6Xwrtus  YpaQfh  40,  b. 
'AftGpdoia,  47,  a. 
Ambrosia,  47,  a. 
Arobulationea,  51 1 ,  ft. 
Ambarbiale,  47,  a. 
Amburbium,  47.  a. 
*Afm,  154.  ft. 

'AfteXtov  ocV*,  47,  a. 
Amentum,  47,  a. 
•Amethyst us,  47,  b. 
'Amis,  48,  a. 
'Amianthus,  48,  a. 
Amiantus,  111,  ft. 
Amicire,  48,  ft. 
Amictua,  48,  ft. 
Amita,  277,  b. 
"A^ioMS,  a;  763,0. 
*Ammi,  48,  a. 
'Ammodytes,  48,  b. 

•  Ammouiacum,  48,  b. 
'AfiwtxSvti,  48,  ft. 
'Ampelitis,  48,  b. 
'Ampeloprasum,  46,  b. 

•  Amomnrn,  48,  b. 
'AfUpinpdta,  48,  b. 
*Ajttp'i6\tiaTpov,  837,  a. 
'A/icWuv,  290,  a. 
Amphiciynns,  48,  b. 
'Aii+tKi-tW'u-  AiVaf,  61,  ft 
'A^cdta,  95,  b. 
'A/^iVouAoj,  881,  a. 
'AiKjiiipCiiia-,  SI,  a. 
Amphimalla,  951,  1>. 
*Ajnptopicia,  61,  h. 
*Aji(f,t$n)v7Ci,  043,  a. 
*A.jj$t<popcvs.  34,  a. 
*Afi0(fTRo;,  350,  a. 
tAfi(Pfr7p6crv\oiy  290,  a. 
*A}i<phpvfivot  vtict,  51,  b. 
'Amphisbsena,  51,  a. 
*A^i0ia6j/ri7a,if,  495,  b. 
*AfiiplaTO(ioi,  58,  ;i. 
Aniphitapte,  951,  b. 
'AjjipiOdXapos,  515,  a. 
Acipbitheatrum,  51,  b. 
*Atnf>(i>poata,  51,  b. 
Amphora,  54,  a  ;  889,  bj  1063, 

a. 
'Afi0op*tf  j,  64,  a. 
'AfifrtH&ts,  823,  b ;  884,  ». 
Ampliatio,  531,  a. 
Ampulla,  54,  b. 
Ampullariua,  64,  b. 
*AftTv\,  64,  b, 
'Aanrvsrffp,  64,  b. 
Amuletum,  63,  a. 
'Amygdalua,  55,  b. 
**Afi(auov,  63,  b. 
'AwMtw,  330,  a. 
*Ava6a0/teV,  514,  a. 
'AvaSoAtts ,  928,  a. 
'AvafoXttff ,  50,  ft. 
'AvaxaAvirr^efa,  630,  b, 
TAvdE«r«a,  60,  a. 
'Avdjrciov,  56,  a. 
'Ayairci/MWt  370,  a. 
'Avon vf/tara,  484,  b. 
'AvaxAiyr^pca,  56,  a. 
*AvarAiraiTd^i;,  724,  b 
'AmVAcKtpov,  573,  a. 
'AvoKopify,  60,  &. 


'Avdxptfftf,  60,  ft. 
'AwUro^or,  998,  b. 
'Ayaduria,  73,  a. 
'Auagallis,  60,  b. 
'Avayvvptats,  996,  a. 
Anagnosta,  10,  ft. 
'Aroywy^f  d£n},  60,  b 
'Avayiiyta,  50,  b. 
'AvayKalov,  213,  a. 
'Anagyria,  50,  b, 
'AxJAopov,  114,  b. 
'Avdpfrvatsy  07,  ft. 
'Anas,  57,  a. 
'AvaO^iara,  376,  a. 
Anatocumns,  547,  ft. 
'Avavitaxlwi  YP*tyt  67,  a. 
"Awr,  140,  ft. 
*Avo(aytfpcta,  57,  a. 
'Anaxulis,  57,  a. 
'Axa^p/iJtf,  171,  a. 
'AYXtartia,  493,  b ;  496,  a. 
Anchor,  58,  a. 

*  Anchuaa,  57,  ft. 
Ancile,  57,  ft. 
Ancilla,  638,  b. 
"Aycwsa,  894,  a. 
Ancora,58,  a. 
,Ayjcd>u,00.b;317,b. 
AndftDftUs,  476,  b. 

' AvlpaxotHVjiuii  ypa6fa  58,  b. 
'Av6pax6du¥  i/«r,  58,  b. 
'Andraphaxis,  38,  b. 
'Andrachne,  68,  b. 
'A»^pi?a,MI,«, 
'Atopic,  910,  b. 
'Avipoytuvta,  58,  b. 
'Androdanaa,  58,  b. 
'AvSpoXtj^la,  60,  a. 
'AydpoA^spioy,  59,  a. 
'AndrossunoD,  39,  •*. 
*Androsacei,  59,  ». 
'Av&ptivtfy  514,  b 
'AwJpwftrtf,  514,  ft. 
'Anemone,  69,  x 
'Anothum,  39,  a. 
'Arc^iooeDc,  405,  a, 
'Avcl^eV,  493,  a. 
'AvcifOvvo;,  423,  a. 
'AyyoOtfini,  533,  b. 
'Anguilla,  69,  b. 
Anguatus  Clarus,  366,  a. 
Animadrersio,  Ceuaoria,  664,  a. 
'Anisum,  69,  b. 
Annalea,  59,  b. 

•*        Maii mi,  39,  s. 

"       Pontificum,  59,  a. 
Anna  lis,  Lex,  23,  b. 
Annona,  00,  a. 
Anouli  Anxei  Jus,  839,  b. 
Annuloram  Jus,  839,  b. 
Annul  us,  839,  a. 
Annus,  190.  191. 
'Ayo6of ,  970,  ft. 
'Anonift,  60,  a, 
"Akos-Aoi,  94,  a. 
Anquinftf  894,  ft. 
Anquisitio,  00,  b  ;  533,  b. 
Ansa,  00,  b :  439,  b. 
♦Anser,  00,  b. 
'Antacaus,  61,  ft. 
Ante,  60,  b. 
Anteambulones,  61,  a. 
Anleoeasores,  01,  b. 
Antecosnft,  375,  a. 
Antecursores,  61,  b. 
Ante  fix  a,  6],  b. 
Antemeridianum  Tempus,  363, 

ft. 
Antenna,  63,  a. 
Antepagmentft,  62,  b. 
Antepilani,  103,  b. 
Antesignani,  02,  b. 
Antestari,  18,  b. 
'Anthem  is,  03,  b. 
'Anthemum,  02,  b. 
'Anthencus,  62,  b. 
'AvOco^opiff,  03,  ft. 
'AvBttrrfjpta,  364,  b. 
'AvdtonjpuZv,  190,  a. 
'Anthias,  63,  a- 
'Anthos,  63,  a. 
'Anthrax,  63,  a. 
'Anthradon,  63,  a. 

*  An  threne,  63,  a. 
•Anthyllis,  63,  a. 

> Avevxwpocia,  334,  b  ;  359,  a, 
Antia  Lex,  934,  b. 
Antiat,  391 ,  b. 
'AyriYUpowt'a,  239,  a. 
A  ntichresis,  775,  b. 


ArrioWif,  03,  • 

'ArriypaeVI,  04,  .4. 

'ArrtYpatUi,  04,  b;  4fl,» 

'AvTtkttlis,  334,  b. 

'Aprivrfcui,  64,  b. 

'Antipatbes,  64,  b. 

Antiquarii,  591,  a, 

'Antirrhinon,  64.  b. 

'Arriorpfrro,  491,  a. 

Antlia,  04,  b. 

Antonia  Legra,  681  » 

'AvTwuoeia.  06,  b. 

•Avrvt  05,  b. 

AnTil,534,a. 

Asv  Yocip  r of,  188,  b 

•Aop,  478,  a. 

'ArtfycAei,  00,  a. 

*Airaywy^,  00,  s. 

'Apftrine,  66,  b. 

'Apate,  00,  b. 

'Axarffctvi  ro3  cifnei  f-aaftf 
00,  b. 

'Avaroopta,  00,  b. 

Apaturia,  66,  a. 

'AratfAio,  620,  b. 

*A-zavAioTirpta,  030,  b 

'AvtXnBipla,  589,  a. 

fArcAcv0fpo(,  589,  a. 

* ATtviavTtOfi6(,  770,  h 

Aperta  Navis,  08,  a. 

•A^tTu/,  989,  ft. 

fAftrfjpia  dpryapa,  988,  b 

Apex,  07,  a. 

'Aphace,  07.  b. 

'Apharce,  07,  b. 

'Ajafuurat.,  316,  b. 

'Aftuifi  909,  b. 

'Aftnl  foipat,  67,  b 

'Aphia,  67,  b. 

'A^i'dp«fia,910,b. 

'AfAaoTot,  09,  a. 

'Afop^ijf  &»,  68,  ft. 

Aphractus,  68,  a. 

yA}pobiata,  68,  a. 

'Apiastellum,  08,  b. 

*  A  pi  arte  r,  68,  b 

'Apion,  68,  b. 

'Apios,  08,  b. 

'Apis,  08,  b. 

'Apium,  68.  b. 

A p lustre,  09,  a. 

'Arotfatfpa,  170,  a. 

%AvoKApv\tu  09,  b  ;  495, 1 

'AxaxttpQTQVttv,  81,  b. 

*AwoxupoTvvia,  339,  a. 

'Apocynon,  09,  b. 

Apodectat,  70,  a. 

'Aro^ce/fof,  928,  b. 

Apodyterium,  147,  a. 

*Awoypaffi,  "0,  a. 

'Axvijcta,  384,  a. 

vAro(«(,  200,  a. 

*AiraA/rroi,  427,  b. 

'AroAci'uVctof  6uaf,  70,  b. 

'AiroAry>/of,  10,  b. 

Apollmares  Ludi,  600,  a. 

'AroAAwvia,  70,  b. 

'Aro/iayoaAi'a,  344,  a. 

'Arupoola,  71,  a. 

'Airoir^iUVcwc  ci'jctj,  71,  ft 

'Air<Je\awiv,  71*  ft* 

'Ave>atff{,  7],  a. 

'Aro4W,  71,  ft. 

Apophoreta,  71,  a. 

'AffDf)pd*4f(  faitm,  71,  ft 

'Aporraftldeft,  71,  a. 

'Air^ia^ic,  777,  ft. 

'AfftfjJjSjyra,  71,  a. 

fAiroe?aefo«  <5/*ri7,  71,  b. 

'ArooToXcjf,  71,  b. 

'Aavrctxifffi^i  1034,  b 

Apothecft,  71,  b. 

Apotheosis,  71,  b. 

'Airorcupr,  039,  ft. 

'Asvrtfi^a.  379.  b ;  630,  ft 

'AvoTipjjrat,  039,  ft, 

Appantorea,  72,  b. 

Appellfttio  (Greek),  71  b. 

Appellatio  (Roman),  73,  b. 

Applicatioais  Jus,  137,  a. 

Aprilis,  191,  ft. 

'Avporraoioo  ypa+j,  74,  ft 

•AV^oi.SJD.bT 

Apuleia  Lex,  541,  b. 

M       Agraria  Lex,  «B1,£ 
"       FntmentarMLex,S6l 

b. 
"       MsjesUlis  Lex,  691,  r- 

*Apus,  74,  a. 

Aqua  Caduca,3l9.b 
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Aqua  Ductus,  74  ,  Sit, a. 

Aqua  "octua  Serrilus,  879,  a. 
Aqua  bi  Ignis  lnterdioiio,  137, 
a, 

Aqua  Haus tus  Serritus,  879,  a. 

Aqua  Plurie  Arcenda  Actio, 
76,  a. 

Aquarii,  76,  a. 

Aqueduct,  74  ;  819,  a. 

Aquila,  896,  b 

■Aqulla,  76,  b. 

Aquilia  Lex,  S37,  a. 

Aquilifer,  896,  b. 

An,  76,  b. 

•Arabia.  78,  b. 

'Andat.it  78,  b. 

•Arachidat,  79,  a. 

* Aracui,  79,  a. 

'\oatfarv\os,  990,  b. 

'Apdrtta,  79,  a. 

Aratrum,  79,  a. 

Arbiter,  930,  b. 

Arbiter  Bibendi,  939,  b. 

Arbitris,  459,  a. 

Arbitraha  Actio,  17,  a. 

Arbitrator,  332,  b. 

Arbitrium,  351,  b. 

"Ap&iXq,  738,  a. 

'AftMs,  738,  a. 

Arbuscula,  761,  a. 

•Arbulum,  80,  b. 

•Arbutus,  81,  a. 

Area,  81,  a. 

Arcera,61,  a. 

Arch,  83,  a  ;  430,  b. 

' Apxatptotat,  81,  b, 

'ApxiyiriK,  414,  a. 

ApxiiQ*,  61,  b. 

Archers,  848,  a. 

Archiater,  81,  b. 

Archimagiras,  175,  b, 

Archimimus,  439,  b  ;  638,  a. 

Architecture.  Ivid.  Amphithea- 
Irum,  Aqua  Ductus,  Arcus, 
Basilica,  Bath,  House,  Tem- 
plum,  Ac.)- 

'AnxiriKThtVt  972,  b. 

'  ApxtrtXtitrjS'  822,  a. 

'AfxMupos,  343,  b ;  973,  a. 

Archium,  943,  a. 

Archirum,  943,  a. 

Archon,  82.  a 

Apxwv,  82,  b. 

Apxwwtf,  84,  b  •  934  a. 

ircilinius  Ager,  89,  a. 

Afcrda,  179.  b. 

Aoxrt^nv,  172,  b. 

Awrroi,  172,  b. 

•Arctos,  84,  b. 

trcus,  83,  a. 

Ircus  Triurophalis,  83,  b. 

Areas,  86,  a. 

Aprvc,  836,  b. 

'AaidXtev,  87,  a. 

'ApMviov,  87,  a. 

•Ardea,  87,  a. 

UeJiofliJpoj  449,  a  i  847,  a. 

Area,  87,  a  ;  453,  a. 
Areiopagus,  87,  b. 
Arena,  51,  b  ;  52,  b. 
Arctelogi,  90,  a. 
'  ApyaotK,  1003,  a. 
Argei,  90,  a. 
•Argemnne,  90,  a. 
Argentarii,  90,  b. 
Argentum,  90,  b. 
'Argentum  Virum,  91,  b. 
Apri'af  ypoeiif,  91,  b. 
'Argilla,  92,  a. 
•Argitis,  9SLa. 
•Argyritis,  92,  a. 
|Apxup£o»  dixit  92,  a. 
'Apyvooxorcjor,  92,  a ;  641,  b. 
ApyvpaiunUf,  91,  a. 
Apyvpiric,  91,  h 
'Apyupwnsroi,  861,  a 

Ap}tp«(,  90,  l> 
Argyrasptdes,  92,  A. 
"Ana.  92,  a. 
'ApfesoVtu,  92,  a. 
Aries,  92,  b. 
•ArioQ,93,a. 
•Arisarum,  93,  a. 
•Ariatolochia,  93,  a. 
'AaOTor,  342,  b  ;  343,  b. 
Anna,  Armature,  93,  b. 
Armarium,  95,  b. 
Irmamentariura,  93,  b. 

Armeruanujn  Malum,  95,  b 


•Armenium,  95,  b. 
Armidoctorea,  95,  b. 
ArmiUa,  95,  b. 
Armilustrium,  97,  a. 
•Armoracia,  97,  a. 
Armour,  93,  a. 
Arms,  93,  b. 
Army  (Greek),  97,  a. 
Army  (Roman),  102. 
•Arnabo,  107,  a. 
'AroogloMos,  107,  a. 
Aromatites,  1034,  a. 
•Aron,  107,  a. 
'Aoorpov,  79,  b. 
•Apovpa,  109,  a  ;  763,  b. 
Arquatus,  107,  a. 
Arqnites,  848,  a. 
Arra,  Arrabo,  or  Anna,  Arrha- 

bo,  107,  b. 
'Afjmpioia,  107,  a. 
'ApptiWpot,  108,  a. 
Arrugatio,  22,  b. 
Arrows,  847,  a. 
"Apcatn6v,  108,  a. 
ArUba,  108,  b. 
' ApTcpfoiat  108,  b. 
Artena,  108,  b. 
'Apnadudf,  729,  b. 
'AoriaViv,  729,  b. 
'Aproiroiift  780,  a. 
'AproruXar,  344,  b. 
'AproirwAiotf,  344,  b ;  780,  b. 
Artopta,  780,  b. 
Artopticii,  780,  b. 
'Aprttccif,  1053,  a. 
Arrales  Fratres,  109,  a. 
Arundo,  847,  b  j  940,  b. 
Antra,  109,  a. 
Aruspiees,  488,  a. 
'Apu'raira,  399,  a. 
As,  110,  a. 
Asamenta,  649,  b. 
'AfftifitvOos,  143,  b. 
•Aearum,  111,  a. 
Asbestos,  111, a. 
•Asbestos,  II.,  HI,  b. 
•Ascalabotes,  Ill.b. 
'AsntvnK,  572,  b. 
•Aacaris,  112,  a. 
'AaKavXrfit  961 ,  a. 
Ascia,  112,  a. 
♦Ascion,  112,  b. 
•Asclopies,  112,  b. 
'AjjK\nxuta,  112,  b. 
'Asxoi,  1053,  a. 
'AtrrwXia,  113,  a. 
•Ascvron,  112,  b. 
'Axrtidas  ypa'Mt  113,  a. 
Asian-ha,  113,  b. 
'AiiXXo,  114,  a. 
•Asilus,  1 14,  b. 
•Axpulathus,  114,  b. 
•Aspalax,  115,  a. 
'Asparagus,  1)5,  a. 
•Asphodelus,  115,  a. 
'AmrrJcioy,  69,  a. 
,A<nttitarrj,  69,  a. 
'Ants,  308,  a. 
•Aapis,  115,  a. 
'Atrriorait  94,  a. 
'Asplenium,  115,  b. 
Aasa,  150,  a. 
•Aasins  Lapis,  116,  a. 
Aasamenta,  849,  b. 
Asaarius,  111,  a. 
AsMutatore*,  733,  a. 
Asseres  Falcati,  429,  b. 
Aaseres  Lecticarii,  57],  a. 
Aesertor,  115,  b. 
Assessor  or  Adsessor,  115,  b. 
Aasiduitas,  46,  a. 
•Astacus,  116,  a. 
•Aster,  116,  a. 
•Aster  Atticus,  118,  a. 
•Astoria,  116,  b. 
'A»rpao'ii,407,  b. 
'AorpdyoXot.  949,  a. 
Astragalus,  116,  b. 
AffTparttas  Ypaff,  117,  a. 
•Astrias,  116,  b. 
"AirmXot,  290,  a. 
•Astor,  117,  a. 
•Asturco,  117,  a. 
Astynomi,  117,  a. 
'AeuXfa,  117,  a. 
Asylum,  117,  a. 
Auuia,  277,  b. 
Atatrus,  277,  b 
'ArSXuo,  118,  a. 
AteUane  Fabula,  118,  a. 


Aternia  Tarpeia  Lex,  361,  b. 
Athenaam,  119,  a. 
•Atherina,  119,  a. 
Athleta,  119,  b. 
'ABXoiirm,  S3,  a  ;  723,  a. 
Alia  Lex,  581,  b. 
Atilia  Lex,  537,  b  ;  1029,  a. 
'Arinla,  120,  b;  536,  a. 
•Anuot,  121.  a  ;  536,  a. 
AtiniaLei,  581,  b. 
Atlantes,  121,  a. 
Atnepos,  277,  h. 
Atneptii,  277,  b. 
"Arpaxroj,  464,  b. 
•Atractylis,  121,  a. 
Atramentum,  121,  b. 
Atrium,  122.  h  ;  510, I 
•Attagen,  123,  b. 
•AtteTotras,  123,  b 
'Ar6Y$,  123,  b 
Atticurges,  124,  a. 
Auctio,  124,  a. 
Auction  (sale),  124,  a. 
Auctor,  124,  b. 
Auctores  Fieri,  124,  b, 
Auctoramentum,  137,  a ,  475,  b. 
Auctorati,  475,  b. 
Auctoritas,  123,  a  ;  871,  a. 
Auditorium,  125,  b  ;  817,  b. 
•Arellana  Nux,  123,  b. 
Aundia  Lax,  46,  b. 
•Augitea,  125,  b. 
Augur,  125,  ti 

Auguraculam,  130,  b  ;  957,  b. 
Augurale,  130,  b. 
Auguratorium,  130,  b. 
Augurium,  369,  b. 
Augustales  Ludl,  127,  a. 
A  ugustales  (priests),  127,  b. 
Augustalia,  127,  a. 
Augustus,  196,  b 
Atis,  277,  b. 
Aula,  677,  b. 
Aulxum,  698,  b. 
AiXala,  1036,  3. 
AiAlf,  122,  b  ,  514,  b. 
AtXcws  Svaa,  514,  b. 
At\nTaili{,  982,  a. 
AiVWi.i,  Mi),  a. 
•Aulopias,  188,  a. 
Ai  i   ..  128,  a ;  981,  a. 
Aurdu  Lex,  333,  •;  998,  b 
Aures,  79,  b. 
Aureus,  129,  a. 
Aurichalcum,  177,  * 
Auriga,  256,  a. 
Aurum,  128,  a. 
Aurum  Corouarium,  129,  b. 
Aurum  Lustrale,  130,  a. 
Auspicium,  130,  a. 
•Austeralis,  131,  a. 
•Autachatea,  131,  a. 
Authentica,  600,  a. 
Authepsa,  131,  a. 
AbniioXtas  rtaftt  111,  a. 
Autonomi,  131,  a. 
AirortAfr  Ukti,  73,  a ;  359,  b. 
Arulsio,  303,  b. 
Arus,  277,  b. 
Auxilia,  904,  a. 
Auxiliares,  904,  a. 
Auxiliarii,  904,  a. 
Aiamenta,  849,  b. 
Axe,  861.  b. 
•AiiVr/,  861,  b. 
Axis,  331,  a. 
Axle,  331,  a. 
"AFuiv,  331,  a. 
*A(ert(,  131,  b. 

B. 

BibTlooicum,  131,  b 

Bacca,  641,  b. 

•Baoca,  131,  b. 

Bacchanalia,  305,  b. 

Bakers,  780,  a. 

Bifxrpov,  132,  a. 

Bacutus,  132,  a. 

Basnipdi,  132,  a  ;  1014,  a. 

Babia  Lex,  581,  b. 

Babia  Emilia  Lex,  46,  b ;  582, 

b. 
Bail  (Greek),  404,  a. 
Bail  (Roman),  18,  b. 
•Balana,  132,  b. 
BaXavdvpa,  793,  b. 
BaXuvtiow,  143,  a ;  598,  a 
BaXavtn.  598,  b. 
BaXavooVfrn,  793,  b. 
BdA«»»t.  132.  b;  783.  b 


BiXdvrtev,  026,  a. 
•Balanus,  132,  b. 
Balatro,  132,  b. 
BoX«i'j,  308.  a ,  90.   I 
Baldric,  133,  a. 
•Balerus,  132,  b. 
Balinea,  143,  a. 
Balineum,  143,  a. 
Balista,  Ballista,  968,  b. 
BaTistarii,  989,  a. 
Ball  Iptat  at),  448, ':  ,  ",'    ■ 
BaXXttritoly  729,  a. 
•Ballote,  132,  b. 
Balnea,  143,  a. 
Balnearium,  143,  a. 
Balneator,  145,  a ;  147,  a 
Balneum,  143,  a. 
•Balsamum,  133,  s. 
Ballearius,  134,  a. 
Battens,  133,  a. 
•Bambacion,  134,  b. 
Bankers,  90,  b;  634,  a. 
Banishment  (Greek),  134,  b 
Banishment  (Roman),  136,  a 
Baphium,  137,  a. 
•Baptes,  138,  a. 
Baptisterium,  148,  a. 
BdpuOpoi',  227,  b. 
Barathrum,  132,  b. 
Barba,  138.  a. 
Barber,  138,  h. 
Bdpoirer,  139,  a 
Bdpoirof,  139,  a. 
Bardocucullua,  325,  b. 
•Basaltes,  139,  a. 
Jiaaaviorai,  140,  a. 
•Basanites  Lapis,  139,  H 
Bdeawr,  139,  b. 
BavxaWa,  431,  b. 
Bascauda,  140,  a. 
Basket,  140,  a. 
BjoAna,  140,  a. 
BmriXriij,  83,  b  ;  140,  a. 
Basilica  (building),  140,  b. 
Basilica  (legal  work),  142,  k 
•Basiliscua,  142,  b. 
BoeOuna,  83,  b;  365,  s 
Baslerna,  142,  b. 
Banjp,  909,  b. 
Baths,  143,  a;  596,  a. 
Batillos,  154,  a. 
'Batis,  154,  b. 
•Bates,  154,  b. 
•Batrachium,  154,  b. 
•Batrachus,  154.  b. 
Baia  or  Baxea,  154,  b 
•Bdella,  155,  a. 
•Bdellium.  133,  a. 
Beard,  138,  a. 
Bctfaibjerwf  iJi'xij,  135,  b. 
•Beehian,  150,  a:  157,1 
Beds,  573,  a ;  990,  a. 
Beer,  233,  b. 
Bell,  983,  b. 
Bellaria,  275,  b. 
Belllcrepa  Salulio,  852,  b 
Bellows,  449,  s. 
•Belone,  1M,  a. 
BcXiirn,  20,  b. 
BcXovK,  20,  b. 
B17X0J,  524,  b. 
Belt,  133,  a. 
Bllita.  384,  a  j  763,  b. 
hciiilcia,  158  a. 
Beneficium  Amtiaendi,  49K 
Beneficiari  ia,  156,  a. 
Beneficium,  156,  a. 
Be:ii  ,-Mit.is,  46,  a. 
•BerlH-n,  136,  b. 
•Bcrricucca,  136,  b. 
•BeryUus,  136,  b. 
Bes,  110,  b;  591,  a. 
Bessis,  591,  a. 
Bestiani,  157,  a. 
•Beta,  157,  a. 
•Bcttonica,  157,  a. 
Blc/uiv  (J1V11,  157,  b. 
Biuasis,  157,  b. 
BigXiirr,  587.  b. 
Bibliopola,  158.  a. 
Bibliothera,  158,  a. 
Bimf,  159,  a. 
Bidens,  832.  a. 
Bidental,  159,  s 
Bidiai,  159,  b 
BioiaiM.  159,  a. 
Biga  or  Bira,  139, 1 
Bigatus,  159.  b. 
Bioj,  86,  a. 
Bipaliom,  715,  b. 
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.....  nil  861,b 

Biremis,  ISO,*;  890, b 

Birrus,  ISO.  a. 

Bisellinm,  863,  b. 

"Bison,  ISO,  a. 

Biaavlilis  Aunna,  196,  a 

BiMUtnm,  IDS,  b 

Biaeeitus,  198,  a. 

Bit  (of  bono),  451,  a. 

•Bitumen,  ISO,  b. 

BXi&tK  On),  161,  o. 

'Blntta,  161,  a. 

BAne'rn,  853.  b. 

BAaliru,  833,  b. 

•Blennua,  161,  b. 

•Bleton,  161,  b. 

•Boa,  161,  b. 

•Boca,  163,  b. 

Boi^orf/fia,  161,  b. 

Boijdpo/uwc  190,  a. 

Bototarch,  161,  b. 

IVf-oiian  Constitution,  161, b. 

•Boitos,  162,  b. 

BotwrcipYiK-o;,  161,  b. 

•Bolboi,  168,  b. 

BoXts,  223,  b. 

BwAoioit/u,  S3?,  a. 

Bofi6v\ioi,  163,  a. 

Bombycinum,  875,  b. 

•Bumbyuui,  163,  a. 

Bombyx,  875,  b. 

Bui/idf,  76,  b. 

Bona,  163,  a. 

Bona  Cailuca,  164,  a. 

Dona  Fides,  164,  b. 

Bona  Raplo,  164.  b  ;  464,  V 

Jjoua  Vacantia,  165,  a. 

'Bonasua,  166,  b. 

Boaonim  Cesaio,  165,  a. 

Bonorum  Collatio,  165,  b. 

Bonorum  Emtio  et  Emtor,  165, 

b. 
Bonorum  Poseeeaio,  165,  b. 
bonorum  Vi  Raptorum  Actio, 

164,  b;  464,  a. 
Booka,  587,  b. 
Bookseller,  158,  a. 
Boots,  316,  b. 
Bowyai,  167,  b. 

Bopcacruol  or  Boptatrpo'f ,  167,  b. 
•Bos,  166,  b. 
•Boenaa,  166,  b. 
1  Bos  Marinua,  167,  a. 
•Boetrychites,  166,  b. 

Bterpaxi'  *"•  "• 
Boravopamta,  370,  a. 
Bottomry,  545,  b ;  548,  a. 
Botulos,  167,  h. 
Bovai,  31,  a. 
BotiM,  J68,  a. 
BovXtvcttas  ypacM,  )"1;  n. 
BouXturifpiov,  1,0,  b 
Boti^oVia,  363,  a. 
BovaSpVof,  363,  a. 
Bow,  86,  a. 
Boxing;,  8*3,  b. 
Bpatcift  33,  a. 
BpaScvrat,  33,  a. 
Braca  or  Braces,  171,  a 
Brachials,  96,  b. 
Branchida,  690,  a. 
Bpattiua,  173,  a. 
Brass,  29,  a. 
•Brassica,  173,  a. 
•Brathe,  173,  h. 
Bpavpwvta,  173,  b. 
Breakfast,  374,  a ;  343,  b ;  343, 

a. 
Breriarium,  173,  b. 
Breriarium  Alaricianum,  173, 

b. 
Bribery  (Greek),  339,  a. 
Bribery  (Roman),  46,  a. 
Bricks,  567,  b. 
Bridie,  173,  a. 
Bridle,  453,  a. 
•Bromoe,  176,  a. 
Bpoirtiov,  969,  S. 
Bronze,  176,  a. 
Brooch,  438,  b. 
•Brucas,  179,  a. 
•B.-yon,  179,  a. 
•Bryonia,  179,  b. 
•Bubalis,  179,  b. 
ttiSXos,  887,  b. 
Boccina,  180,  a. 
Buccinator,  38,  a ;  180,  b. 
Bucco,  119,  a. 
•Bucerai,  180,  b. 
•flugloeea,  181,  a 
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Bulla,  ft.,  a. 
•Bn mamma,  181,  b. 
•Buniae,  181,  b. 
•Bunion,  181,  b. 
•Buprestia,  181,  b. 
Burial,  456,  a  ;  460,  a. 
Buna, 79,  a;  79,  b. 
Bietrof,  183,b. 
Buatirapi,  183,  a. 
Bustuaria,  183,  a. 
Bustuarii,  183,  a. 
Bostum,  181,  b. 
•Butter,  183,  a. 
•ButynuujJSS,  a. 
Buxum,  183,  a. 
•Buxua,  183,  a. 
•Bybtaa,  183,  b. 
Byasus,  183,  b. 

C,K.,X. 

KaSclf**,  183,  a. 
•Cacalia,  184,  a. 
Kaxttyopia{  0007,  184,  a. 
KaxoAoylaf  ilinji  184,  b. 
Kacor£Yviwi>  iixtj,  184,  b, 
KuVrani,  184,  b. 
•Cactus,  185,  a. 
•Cadmeia,  185,  b. 
•CsKubum  Vinum,  186,  a. 
•Caspa,  186,  b. 
Cetra,  335,  b. 
VLalltux,  185,  a. 
KaV!oj,  54,  b;  166,  a. 
Caduceator,  186,  a 
Cadueeua,  185,  b 
Caducum,  164,  a 
Cadus,  186,  a. 
CaciliaLexde  Ceneoribus,581, 

b. 
Cecilia  Lex  de  Vectigalibus, 

581,  b;  794,  b. 
Cacilia  Didia  Lei,  583,  a. 
Calatura,  179,  a. 
Caiebe,  556,  b. 
Calia  Lex,  943,  b. 
Calibelue,  556,  b. 
Carimonia,  843,  a. 
Caritum  Tabula  196,  b. 
Casariee,  391,  b. 
Kaidlas,  337,  b. 
Kaiuv,  456,  b. 
•Calaminthe,  187,  a. 
Calamiatrum,  187,  a. 
KrfAupof ,  763,  b. 
•Ka*Xap0r  'Apuparirof,  187,  a. 
*KA\afi0f  ^nay/ilnK,  187,  a. 
*Kd\afios  avXjjTtxdi,  187,  a. 
•KifXapof  o  vaarii,  187,  a. 
•KoXuuoc  I  'lviticti,  187,  a. 
Calamus,  187,  a  ;  847,  b. 
Calanlica,  187.  b. 
Calathiscus,  188,  a. 
Calathus,  188,  a. 
Calcar,  188,  b. 
Calcous,  188,  b. 
Calceamen,  188,  b. 
Calceamentum,  188,  b 
Calculator,  190,  a. 
Calculi,  190,  a. 
Celda,  101,  b. 
Caldarium,  149,  a. 
Calenda,  193,  b. 
Calendar  (Greek),  190,  a. 
Calendar  (Roman),  191,  a. 
Caleudarium,  197,  a ;  433,  a. 
Calida,  201,  b. 
•Calidria,  303,  a. 
Califs,  303,  a. 
Calix,  335,  b. 
KoXXlvrvna,  976,  a. 
KaXXieptiv,  369,  b. 
KaAXmrt?a,  203,  b. 
•Callyonymus,  303,  b. 
KaXotims,  454,  a. 
KaXipota,  894,  a. 
KAXoi,  894,  a. 
Calones,  303,  b. 
KaXoVous,  450,  a. 
lUAws,  843,  a. 
Calpumia  Lex  de  Ambitu,  46, 

b. 
Calpumia  Lex  de  Repetundis, 

683,  b. 
Calvatica,  187,  b. 
KaXvouj,  702,  b. 
Calamnia,  303,  a. 
Calumnia  Judicium,  303,  b. 
Calumnia  Juajurandum,  203,  b. 
KoXiiirrpa,  1037,  a. 
Calx,  355,  • 


Camera,  203,  b. 
K«aa(.488,b. 
•Camelopardalia,  303,  b. 
•Camelus,  304,  a. 
Camera,  303,  b. 
Cameos,  860,  a. 
Camillua,  313,  b  ;  035,  a. 
Caminua,  531,  a. 
K*><»c,  450,  a. 
•Caaamarus,  204,  b. 
Camp,  230,  a. 
Campestra,  304,  b. 
Campidoctores,  204,  b. 
Koarrfp,  909,  b. 
Campus  Martina,  304,  b. 
Campus  Sceleratus,  305,  a. 
K/fra&K  or  KiVwaSoj,  305,  b. 
Canalicular  305,  b, 
Canalis,  305,  b. 
K«Va8po»,  305,  b. 
•Cancamon,  307,  b. 
Canoelli,  254,  b. 
Candela,  206,  a. 
Candelabrum,  306,  a. 
Candidarii,  780,  a. 
Caodidati  Principle,  839,  a. 
Candidatue,  46,  a ;  987,  a. 
Candle,  206,  a. 
Candlestick,  206,  a. 
Kn'vdiK,  207,  a. 
Kdvior,  307,  a. 
Canephoros,  207,  a. 
•Canis,  207,  b. 
Canistrum,  307,  a. 
•Cannabis.  208,  a. 
Kanir,  833,  b  ;  955,  a. 
•Cantharie,  208,  b. 
•Cantharus,  II.,  III.,  306,  b. 
Cantharus,  208,  b. 
KarfllfXia,  378,  b. 
Canthua,  331,  b. 
Canticum,  308,  b. 
Canraaeing,  46,  a. 
Canuleia  Lex,  583,  a. 
KarnXcfOv,  226,  a. 
lUirnXos,  326,  a;  403,  a. 
•Caper,  309,  a. 
•Caphura,  309,  b. 
CapiUns,  391,  b. 
Capistrum,  309,  b. 
Capital  (of  columns),  389,  a. 
Capita  Censi,  313,  a  ;  396,  a. 
Capitis  Deminntio,  212,  a. 
Capitis  Minutio,  212,  a. 
Capitolini,  600,  b. 
Capitolini  Ludi,  600,  b 
Capitolium,  210,  a. 
•Cnpnios,  210,  b. 
Karyoooxn,  515,  b. 
KaTrvoftarrtla,  369,  b. 
•Capparis,  211,  a. 
*Capra,2ll,a. 
•Caprea,  211,  a. 
•Caprificatio,  311,  a. 
•Caprificus,  21 1 ,  a. 
Caprona,  291,  b. 
'Capros,  211,  a. 
Capea,31l,b. 
Capaarii,  211,  b. 
Capsula,2U,b. 
Captio,  790,  b. 
Capulum,  459,  b  ;  570  a. 
Capulus,  311,  b. 
Caput,  312,  a. 
Caput  Extoram,  212,  ■ 
Caput  Porcinum,  337    i. 
•Carabus,  312,  b. 
CaracaUa,  313,  b. 
•Carbunculus,  313,  a 
Career,  313,  a. 
Carceres,  354,  a. 
•Carchariaa,  213,  b. 
Carcheaium,  314,  a. 
•Corcinium.  214,  a. 
•Carcinus,  314,  b. 
•Cardamone,  214, 1 
•Cardamomum,  214,  b. 
•Cardamum,  215,  a. 
Cardo,  215,  a. 
Cardo,  38,  b. 
•Uarduelis,  215. 1 
•Carduus,  213,  b 
Carenum,  1051,  i 
•Careum,  216,  a. 
•Carex,  216,  a. 
•Caria,  216,  a. 
Carmen  Secular*,  60S,  b. 
Carmentalia,  316,  a. 
Kapvtia,  216,  b. 
Carnifex,2l7,  a. 


•Carota,  317,  a 
Koaxoia,  S53.  a 
Cajpentum,  317,  a 
•Carpeeium,  217,  b 
Carpet,  951,  a. 
•Carpinna,  217,  b. 
Koproe  iuaty  217,  h 
Carptor,  275,  b. 
Carrago,  218,  a 
Carruca,  218,  a 
Citrus,  317,  b 
Kapao,  318.  a. 
EopoanV,  218,  a. 
Caryatia,  218,  «. 
♦Caryon.  218,  r 
•Caryosbyllon  SW,i 
•CaaU,  318,  b. 
Caaaia  Lex,  982,  a. 
Caasia  Axrana  Lex,  581,  a. 
Caaaia  TabeUaria  Lex,  943,  a 
Caaaia  Terentia  Fnaacatara 

Lex,  582,  a. 
Caaaia,  468,  a  ;  836.  b 
•Caaunea,  218,  b. 
Caatellum  Aqua,  219,  a. 
•Castor,  330,  a. 
Castra,  3*0,  a. 
Castrense  Peculium,  742,  a. 
Castrensis  Corona,  311,  a. 
KoraaXij^a,  894.  b. 
KaraGXiipara,  393,  a. 
Kara«Xi7rir4,  716,  b. 
KaraxupereWa,  339,  a. 
Karaxbff^ara,  883,  b. 
KaraxXaeta,  384,  a. 
Karaytayta,  56,  b. 
Kuruywyiov,  326,  a. 
Cat&grapha,  702,  a. 
Kara?rv£,  466,  a. 
KaroXoyos,  323.  a. 
KaraXwrcwf  red  AQtuw  YfaM 

313,  b. 
KanfXtNTt;,  226,  a ;  614,  b. 
•Catananke,  323,  b. 
Ka7axcioar%Ma,  233,  b 
KaraWXrnt,  968,  b. 
KarojrtXrtwJ,  988,  b 
Karainfrao/Ki,  1036,  ■« 
Caupbracti,  3*3,  b. 
Catcpirater,  223,  b. 
Catapulta,  988,  h. 
Cataracta,  224,  a. 
•Cataractes,  224,  b. 
KaraoxoirfK  ?paMf  234,  b 
Cataata,  886,  a. 
KaraaTptiaara,  801,  a 
Knraroua(,  966,  a 
Kanryofia,  480,  a. 
Kar^yopof,  936,  a. 
Cateia,  324,  b. 
Catella,  324,  b 
Catena,  324,  b. 
KaTtyyvay,  358,  b. 
Caterrani,  476,  b. 
KdBafxif,  604,  a. 
Cathedra,  225,  a. 
Koflrnip,  833,  a. 
KaoWsc,  976,  a. 
CatiUna,  639,  L. 
•Catoblepas,  225,  a. 
Karoxtiit,  526,  a. 
•Catochitis,  225,  b. 
KaruvdKij,  750,  a. 
Roruvairo^opoi,  1003,  lb 
KaroTTpor,  905,  a. 
Karoptrrtiv,  456,  b 
Krfrpivof,  225,  b. 
Caradium,  516,  b. 
•Caucalie,825,  b. 
Cavea,  968,  a 
Carere,  237,  a. 
Cari  Measis,  191,  a  ;  192,  a. 
Caupo,  326,  a ;  832,  a. 
Caupona,  226,  a. 
Causa  Probatio,  261,  b ;  742,  s 
Cauaia,  326,  b. 
Causia,  1050,  b. 
KaDcis,  704,  a. 
KauT^pjo»,  343,  b ;  704,  a 
Cautio,  337,  a. 
Cautio  Muciana,  327,  a. 
Cavnm  ^rlium,  616,  b. 
Kedias,  327,  b. 
•Ceblepyris.  227, 1:. 
Cedit  dies,  575,  a,  b. 
•Cedrua,  227,  b. 
KtrptttpaXet,  187,  b. 
Ceilings,  320,  b. 
KsipVa,  573,  a. 
•Cei-utrum,  328,  a. 
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Celatei,  33*  «. 
Celerom  Tn  junua,  99i  a. 
KO«,  S5«,  b. 
kxXoKrnft,  794,  b. 
Cella,  1*8,  *  ;  958,  b 
Cellariue,  888,  b. 
Cell,  37S,  a. 
■Cenchrix,  223,  b. 
•Cenchroe,  838,  b. 
Ceaotaphium,  888,  b 
Ceneer,  1036,b. 
Ceniere,  871,  «. 
Cenxiti,  803,  a. 
Cenjorea,  229,  a. 
Canaoria  Note,  664,  b. 
Canine,  889,  b  ;  810,  a 
•Ceutaurea,  810,  a. 
Centeeima,  1035,  b. 
Centaainua  Uaura,  MO,  b. 
Centeaimatio,  MO,  b. 
•Centriacoa,  210,  a. 
"Contrite,  830,  a. 
•Centromyrrhine,  830,  b, 
Canlnmnri,  830,  b. 
Centuna,  831,  b  ;  890,  a. 
Ceoturiata   Comitia,  895,  b , 

1007,  a. 
Centurio,  831,  b. 
Ceataiaii,  111,  a. 
•Cepae,  232,  a. 
Kitlala  Oiipa.  915,  b. 
-Cephalus.  832,  a. 
•Cephen,  238,  b. 
Ki)iof,  510,  l>. 
•Copphoa,  832,  b. 
Cera,  944,  a  ;  981.  b. 
•Cerochatee,  338,  b. 
Cera,  704.  a. 
Krpnia,  82,  a. 
KipuficvV,  419,  a. 
Ktpojiwr,  439,  a. 
Kt(uiu>{,  313,  a  ;  419,  a ;  958,  a. 
Kipaj,  83,  a;  87,  a;  891,  bj 

838,  b. 
'Ceraelea,  818,  b. 
'Ceraiue,  233,  b. 
•Oeralia,  333,  a. 
Coraua  Tabula,  944,  b 
Ktpartov.  1008,  a. 
'Ceraunion,  233,  a. 
Kiptilts,  988,  a. 
•Cereu,  813,  a. 
Kfoai't,  955,  a. 
•Cercopithecux,  831,  a 
Ore  alia,  333,  a. 
Cereneia,  833,  a. 
•Cererieia,  833,  h. 
•Crriiuha,  234,  a. 
Ceruera  Horeditatera,  498.  a. 
kw/wfp.i^ia,  703,  b  ;  7U4,  b. 
I-Vr.uiia,  234,  a. 

Kcpi<ix°ii  894*  *• 
Cartameu,  119,  b. 
Carti,  looarti  Actio,  834,  a. 
KgpcVuov,  185,  ta. 
KtfpoKtov,  185,  b. 
Cerochi,  334,  a. 
•Ceruaea,  334,  b. 
•Cerrloa,  334,  b. 
♦Ceryx,  234.  b. 
K/,f»i,  834,  b. 
Ceaato  Bonorum,  185,  a. 
Ceeeio  in  Jura,  557,  b. 
Cectioe  Puna,  174,  b. 
Cntrum,  702,  b  ;  704,  b. 
•Ccatrum,  234,  b. 
Ceelua,  214,  b. 
Ceum  or  Catra,  335,  b. 
Key,  883,  a. 
Chain,  324,  b. 
XaiTn,  891,  a. 
•Chelbane,  818,  a. 
•Cbalcanlhua,  836,  a. 
XaXxtia.  818,  a. 
XdX«uo»,  317,  b. 
Chalcitlium,  336,  a. 
•Chaleie,  816,  b. 
XoAjuetxia,  816,  b. 
XaA«ff*»c,  940,  a. 
•Chain  ua,  817,  a. 
•Chalcophonoe,  337,  b. 
•Chalcna,  337,  a. 
XaA*»{,*»,e;  29,  h. 

Chalcoemaragdae,  13T,  b. 
XaXxeDf ,  30,  a. 
X«Xi»»f,  458,  a. 
•Chaiybe,  817,  b. 
•Chanuaacts,  338,  a. 
•Chamadryt,  838.  a. 

Ca  matwrana,  838,  a. 


•Chamalion,  838,  a. 
♦Chamemelon,  338,  b 
'Chamapitya,  838,  b. 
•Chamalaa,  238,  b. 
Xqarfn,,  578,  b. 
Xaftriviov,  578,  b. 
Xiptutt,  1034,  a. 
•Charadrioe,  838.  b. 
Chariot,  159,  b ;  331,  a ;  4*0,  b. 
Chanetia,  338,  b. 
Xopunoi  KMfuuccs,  969,  a. 
Charta,  588,  a. 
Xeip»pareioi>,  615,  a. 
Xcipiouroc  Xir<ii>,  340,  b. 
Xup&ypatfio,,  340,  b  ;  917,  b. 
Xcipo/iojcrpoy,  344,  a  ;  615,  a. 
Cheironomia,  339,  a. 
Xciporovcf  r,  239,  a, 
Xupommrot*  81,  b. 
Xuoororm,  339,  a  ;  388,  a. 
XtXidiria,  239,  a. 
•Chelidonium,  238,  b. 
•Chelidon,  838,  b. 
•Cbalona,  838,  b. 
XcAito;,  605,  b ;  985,  b. 
XiXvt,  605,  b. 
Xmiij,  339,  a. 
•Ckenalopex,  819,  b. 
Cheniacua,  339,  b. 
•Chenopodiura,  339,  b. 
XA>«&o»,  339,  b. 
Xtmilji,  839,  b. 
•Cnemitee,  340,  a. 
Xitpuffrat,  495,  a. 
•Chcraydrue,  340,  a. 
•Chia  Terra,  340,  a. 
XiXiapxto,  100,  a. 
Chimneyi,  515,  b ;  981,  a. 
Cbinunanam,  840,  a. 
ChiridoU,  340,  b. 
Chirographum,  340,  b. 
Chirurgia,  341,  a. 
Cbiael,  373,  a. 
Xtniv,  1083,  b. 

**    *  kiitfriuojaxakK*  1084,  a. 

'*    Xufxcurdc,  1034,  a. 

"     'Ertpoud<rraAoj,10»4,a. 

"    Xjcionk,  1023,  a. 

"    ZroXiouroc,  1034,  a. 
Xirwuo,  344,  a. 
XiriiNOf,  1083,  b  ;  1034,  a. 
XiruMon;,  1083,  b ;  1084,  a. 
Xiur,  658,  b. 
•Chium  Marmor,  844.  a. 
•Chium  Vinum,  844,  b. 
XXa<ra,661,a;  473, a;  718, b. 
XXaivtov,  718,  b. 
XXoWdwr,  718,  b. 
XWc,  718,  b. 
XXaviaKiov,  718,  b. 
Chlamyt,  244,  b. 
XXi&ii,  391,  b. 
XXiowr,  95,  b. 
XXono,  945,  b. 
XW,  345,  b. 
*Chloreua,  345,  b. 
•Chlorie,  346,  a. 
Xoai',  458,  b. 
XoovW,  450,  b. 
X6ts,  364,  b. 
Xoivs ,  848,  a- 
Xoivulit  331,  a. 
Xoi»(,  346,  a. 
XoifUiriu,  819,  a. 
•Xoipof  xerafuof,  346,  a. 
Xw/ia,  457,  a, 
Chongia,  316,  a. 
Choragua,  346,  a. 
Xupi't  QlaOrrK,  589,  a. 
Xwf^ov  Jia,  846,  b. 
Choroa,  346,  b. 
XoSj,  848,  a. 
Xo6»(  oVmj.  848,  a. 
Xfmaiiol,  369,  a. 
Xpw/ioXoyia,  369,  a. 
XpavTifpun',  687,  b, 
Xpiisto,  700,  a. 
•Chromia,  848,  b. 
Xpuotaairroi,  881,  a. 
Xfwirfc,  138,  a. 
•Chryaalia,  248,  b. 
•Chryaanthemum,  348,  b. 
'Cbtyaalaotrum,  248,  b. 
•Chryaelectroa,  848,  b. 
Chryaendeta,  348,  b. 
•Chryailaa,  848,  b. 
•Cbryiitia,  149,  a. 
'Chryaocoila,  349.  a. 
•Cbryaocoma,  249.  a. 
Chryaolithua,  849,  a. 


•Chryaomelnm,  349,  a. 

'Chryaopia,  349,  a. 

•Chryaophria,  349,  a. 

•Cbryaopraaiaa  Latna,  349,  b 

XBtvuL,  149,  b. 

Xtrpa,  250,  a  j  677,  b. 

Xurpoi,  304,  b. 

KtowroV,  81,  a. 

•Cicada,  850,  a, 

♦Cici,  350,  b. 

Klnyyoi,  891,  b. 

Cidaria,  981,  a. 

Cider,  1054,  b. 

Ciliciam,  350,  b. 

Ciiliba,  633,  b. 

'Cimax,  850,  b. 

•Cimolia  Terra,  351,  a. 

•Cinara,  351,  a. 

Cincia  Lax,  351,  a. 

Cincinnna,  891,  b. 

Cinctoa,  1084,  b. 

Cinctoa  Gabinna,  987,  a. 

Cingulam,  1073,  a. 

Cinerarina,  187,  a. 

Cinerea,  460,  a. 

Cmiflo,  187,  a. 

•Cmnabaria,  351,  b. 

•Cinnamomum,  858,  a. 

Kitty,  888,  a. 

Kfowj,  457,  b. 

Cippua,  353,  a. 

Ciroenaea  Lndi,  355,  b. 

Circioua,  853,  b. 

Circitorea,  333,  b. 

Circnitorea,  833,  b. 

Circumlitio,  705,  a. 

CircumluTio,  44,  b. 

CircamTallation,  1034,  b. 

Cireoa,  852,  b. 

•Ciria,  857,  a. 

Cirrua,  891,  b. 

'Ciraiam,  857,  a. 

•Cia,  857,  a. 

Ciainm,  357,  a. 

•Ciaaa,  857,  a. 

•Ciaaaria,  357,  a. 

•Ciaaoa,  857,  a. 

Ciata,357,a;  901,  a. 

•Ciatbna,  358,  a. 

Ciatophorna,  358,  a. 

Cithan,  605,  b. 

Kioopif.  605,  b. 

Kifeoa&o,  836,  a. 

Citizaubip  (Greek),  858,  b. 

Cilizenabip  (Roman),  860,  b, 

•Citnu,  258,  a. 

Cirica  Corona,  310,  a. 

Civile  Joa,  559,  b. 

Cirilia  Actio,  17,  b. 

Civia,88l,a. 

Civitaa  (Creak),  358,  b. 

Civitaa  (Roman),  260,  b. 

Clandestinm  Poaaeaaio,  544,  a. 

Ctarigatio,  438,  a. 

KAapwru.  316,  b. 

Claaaea,  396,  V 

Claaaics  Corona,  310,  b. 

Claaaicum,  309,  a. 

Clathri,  531,  a. 

Claudia  Lax,  581,  a. 

ClaTarinm,  863,  b. 

Clarie,  363,  a. 

Claoatra,  586,  a. 

Clarua,  363,  a. 

ClaTua  Annalia,  161,  b. 

Claroa  Gubernaculi,  361,  b. 

Clarua  Anguatna,  165,  a. 

Ctarua  Lataa,  364,  a. 

KAbAo9x«(,  959,  a. 

KAuJoSvai,  959,  a. 

KJW(,l«3,a. 

KAuopox,  586,  a. 

•Clematu,  365,  b. 

Clepaydra,  508,  b. 

Clarka  (Athenian),  169,  b ;  479, 

a. 
KA»p»»d>«,  495,  a. 
KADpot,  495,  a. 
KAapo»x'«.  «•».  b. 
KAnpoexai,  165,  b. 
KXtHIpk,  166,  b. 
Clibanani,  333,  b. 
KXISam,  450,  a. 
Cliena,  887,  a. 
Chsntala.  867,  a. 


KXlpal,  824,  a  ;  856,  b  ,  989,  b. 
— ,foj,344,a;  57r 
KAiiiciov,  670,  a. 


KXlvij,  344,  a ;  570,  a  ;  572,  a. 


'Clinopodmm,  368,  a. 
Chjaua,  368,  a 


Clitelle,  809,  b 
Cloaca,  369,  b. 
Cloacanum,  870,  a. 
Cloacarum  Curatoiea,  870,  a. 
Clocka,  508,  a. 
Clodia  Legra,  588,  a 
KXorllt  oini  870,  a 
•Clymenon,  870,  b. 
•Clupaa,  370,  b. 
•Cleorum,  ro,  b. 
K>aakv(,453,a. 
Kro'fxx,  989,  b. 
Ki4)fuii,  ill,  b. 
Kt  n/iiV*  676,  b. 
KWdoXi»',578,a. 
•Cnicua,  870,  U 
Knife,  337,  a. 

Knighu  (Athenian),  38*,  aw 
Knighta  (Roman),  414,  b. 
•Cmpologna,  871,  a. 
*Cnipa,871,a. 
Knuikera,  536,  b. 
Coa  Veatia,  371,  a. 
Coactor,371,a;  1035, » 
•Cocalia,  371,  a. 
•Coociun,  371,  b. 
•Coooygea,  371,  b. 
•Coccymelea,  371,  b. 
•Coccyx,  871,  b. 
'Cocoonee,  871,  b. 
•Cothlea,  171,  b. 
Cochlea,  378,  a. 
Cochlear,  873,  b. 
KoYXidVxDr,  878.  b 
Codox,  373,  b. 
Codex  Gregorianae  and  Bac 

mogenianux,  378,  b. 
Codex  Jaatinianeoa,  373,  a. 
Codex  Theodoaianna,  273,  b. 
Codicilli,  965,  a. 
KMn,  578,  a. 
Kuour,  983,  b. 
Kuco,  673,  a. 

Caha  or  Calia  Lex,  943,  u. 
Coemptio,  623,  b. 
Ctana,  874,  a. 
Comaculum.  518,  a. 
Cmnatio,  876,  a. 
Comatoria,  876,  a ;  940,  a. 
Coffin,  456,  b  ;  460,  a. 
Cognati,  377,  a. 
Cognatio,  377,  a. 
Cognitor,  19,  a  ;  10,  t 
Cognitona  Exoaptio,  19,  a 
Cognomen,  661,  a. 
Coberea,  497,  b. 
Cohort,  104,  a. 
KoiAw,  968,  a. 
KoiTwvK,  514,  b. 
•Coil,  178,  a. 
KMaxtf,  733,  a. 
KuXorprro/,  950,  b. 
•Colchiciim,  878,  a. 
KoXcac.  478,  a. 
Collatio  Bonornm,  165,  u. 
Collega,  878,  a  ;  1064,  a. 
CoUegetarii,  573,  b. 
Collegiati,  1064,  a. 
Collegium,  878,  a  ;  1064,  a, 
KtXXtms,  178,  a. 
KoXXvGtartjf,  80,  a. 
KoXXo&t,  10,  a. 
Colobiuro,  1034,  a. 
•Colocaaia,  379,  a. 
•Colocynthe,  379.  b. 
•Colocyothie,  379,  b. 
•Colna,  379,  b. 
KoXwMit,  457,  a. 
Coloni,  801.  a. 
Colonia,  379,  b. 
Colony  (Roman),  879,  b 
Colony  (Greek),  384,  a 
Colorea,  385,  a. 
Coloaaicotera,  187,  a. 
Coloaaua,  287,  a. 
•Colotea,  887,  b. 
•Colon taa,  387,  b. 
KoXnx,  1033.  b. 
•Coluber,  887,  b. 
•Colomba,  387,  b. 
Colom,  387,  b. 
Columbarium,  887,  b. 
Colintn.  888,  a. 
Coluinna.  888,  a. 
Column*  Root  rata,  890,  > 
Colna,  464,  b. 
Coma,  191,  a. 
•Comaroa,  894,  a. 
•Combretum,  894,  a. 
Comba,748  a. 
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Kcox,  291, a 

•Comx,  294. .. 

Comedy,  298,  b. 

Comes,  394,  a. 

Cumtnitsatio,  394,  a. 

(Emilia,  294,  b. 

Comitia    Centnriata,   995,  b; 

1 007,  a. 
Comitia  Cnriata,  994,  b. 
Comitia  Tnbnta   294,  b  ;  397, 

b;  1005,  a. 
Commeatos,  298,  a. 
Commendatioues    Mortuonim, 

442,  b. 
Ctrfnmentarienais,  298,  a. 
Coumentarii    Sacrorum.  79), 

a. 
Coramentaritun,  398,  a 
Commentarioa,  398,  a. 
Commercium,  20],  a. 
Conuuiseoria  Lex,  298,  a. 
Conimissam,  398, a. 
Commixtio,  303,  a. 
Cnmmodaiia,  296,  b. 
Commodatariue,  298,  b. 
Commodati  Actio,  398,  b. 
Commodatum,  396,  b. 
Kanit6(,  995,  a. 
ComKuni     Dividundo    Actio, 

298,  b. 
ComcB.Ua,  399,  b. 
Comedy  (Greek),  399,  a. 
Comedy  (Italian),  300,  a. 
Ku/ii^ita,  298,  h. 
Kiiitoi ,  246,  b  ;  298,  b  ;  347,  b. 
Compete,  352,  b. 
Compentatio,  301,  a. 
Comperendinatio,  550,  b. 
Comperendini  Dioa,  302,  b. 
Compitalia,  301.  a. 
Compitalicii  Ludi,  301,  a. 
Competitor,  46,  a. 
Cumplurium,  510.  b. 
Compromissum,  551,  b. 
Concamerata  Sudatin,  149,  a. 
.  Cooceptira)  Feria),  435,  b. 
Concha,  301,  b. 
•Concha.  301,  b. 
•Conchylium,  301,  b. 
Conciliabutum,  383,  b. 
Concibarii,  110,  a. 
Concio,  1000,  b. 
Concubine  (Greek),  301,  b. 
Coooubina  (Roman),  302,  a. 
Ccncubiuatos,  302,  a. 
Coctlemnatio,  19,  b i ;  551,  a. 
Condictio,  10,  b. 
Conditirum,  302,  b. 
Condiloriajn,  302,  a. 
Conditnrat,  1053,  b. 
Condactio,  595,  a. 
Conductor,  595,  a. 
K.Avfv\os,  703,  b. 
Condua,  228,  b. 
Kilvttov,  394,  l>, 
•Cuneion,  302,  b. 
Confarreatio,  023,  b. 
Confesaoria  Actio,  302,  a. 
ConTuaio,  303,  a. 
•Conger,  303,  b. 
Congiarium,  303,  b. 
Congiua,  304,  a  ;  889,  b. 
Kovidrns,  730,  a. 
Kovivodts,  1002,  b. 
Conjaraii,  1022,  b. 
Conju ratio,  102t,  b. 
Connubiam,  623,  a,  b. 
KuyoKtliVf  304,  a. 
Conopenm,  304,  a. 
•Conops,  304,  a. 
Couquiaitorea,  304,  a. 
Cons&ngoinei,  277,  a  ;  499,  b. 
Conscnpti,  865,  a. 
Conaecratio,  72,  a  ;  532,  a. 
Consensus,  675,  a. 
Consiliarii,  306,  b. 
Conailium,  306,  b. 
Consistorium.  817,  b. 
Coosobrina,  277,  b. 
Conaobrinua,  277,  b. 
Conaporaor,  541,  b. 
<?one'.itutiones,  304,  b. 
Conauolta,  304,  b. 
Coneul,  305,  a. 
Consulti,  558,  a. 
Conaultores,  558,  a. 
Contested,  594,  a. 
Contractus,  673,  b  ;  675,  b 
Conlroversia,  551,  b. 
Coalubernales,  J**,  a. 
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Cootubernium,  303,  a  ;  308,  a ; 

683,  a. 
Contue,  306,  a ;  893,  b. 
Conrentio  in  Menom,  632,  a ; 

633,  a. 
Coorentiones,  675,  a. 
Conrentue,  300,  b  ;    813,  b ; 

814,  a. 
Conncium,  539,  a. 
C?nrin'om,  938,  b  ;  940,  a. 
•Conrolrnlus,  306,  b. 
'Conns,  307,  a. 
KM,  185,  b. 
Ktyl  S/ml,  396,  a. 
•Conyza,  307,  a. 
Cooks,  344,  b. 
Co-optari,  279,  a. 
Co-optalio,  790, 1>. 
Horinn,  642,  b. 
Kwtij,  111,  b;  893,  a. 
Kostoc,  527,  b. 
Cophinua,  307,  a. 
KetriV.  531,  b. 
•Coracinus,  307,  a. 
•Corallium,  307,  a. 
•CoraUia,  307,  a. 
•Conu,  307,  b. 
Ktpai,  536,  b. 
Corbicula,  307,  b. 
Corbie,  107,  b. 
Corbitas,  306,  a. 
Corbule,  307,  b. 
•Corchorus,  308,  a. 
Cordage,  894,  a. 
KipS^l,  399,  b. 
•Cordylus,  308,  a. 
•Coriandnim,  308,  a. 
KaptMa  tcifi,  503,  a. 
K»(»vfli<Kto9ai,  503,  a 
•Cons,  306,  b. 

Cornelia  Lex  Agraria,  582,  a. 
"         deFalsis,428.a,b. 
44         de  lnjuriis,  539,  a. 
11  Jndiciaria,  553,  a. 

44         Majestatis,609,b. 
"  Numtnaria,4S8,b. 

44         de    Proscriptione 
at  Proscnptia,  813,  a. 

"         de       Seoerdotiis, 
790,  b. 

"         de  Sicariia  et  Ve- 
nenata, 308,  a. 

"  Sumtnaria,  934,b. 

"  Testamentaria, 

438,  b. 

"  Uneiaria,  582,  b. 

Cornelia  Betbia  Lex  de  Ambi- 
ts, 582,  b. 
Cornelia  Folvia  Lex  de  Ambt- 

tu,  46,  b. 
Cornicinee,  38,  a. 
Coma,  309,  a. 

Cornua,  63,  a  ;  688,  b  ;  606,  b. 
Corona,  309,  b. 

44      Caatrensis,  311,  a. 
44      Cirica,  310,  a. 
44      Classic*,  310,  b. 
44      Conrrrialis,  313,  b. 
44      Etraaca,  313,  a. 
44      Funebris,  312,  b. 
41      Lemniacata,  313,  a. 
44      Longa,  313,  a. 
44      Muralis,  211,  a. 
41      Nataiitia,  313,  a. 
44      Naralis,  310,  b. 
44      Nuptiaus,  313,  a. 
44      Obaidionalia,  309,  b. 
"      Oleagina,  313,  a. 
44      Oralis,  311,  b. 
44      Pactilia,  313.  a. 
44       Pampinea,  313,  b. 
44      Plectilis,  313,  a. 
44      Radiate,  313,  h. 
44      Rostrate,  310,  b. 
44      Saoerdotalis,  319,  b. 
44       Sepulchralia,  312,  b. 
44      Sutilit,  313,  a. 
41      Tonaa,  313,  b. 
44      Tonsilis,  SIS,  b. 
44      Torta,  313,  a. 
44      Triumphalie,  311,  b. 
44       VtUlarts,  311,  a. 
Coronarii,  877,  a. 
KoptSvn,  596,  b. 
•Corone,  313,  b. 
•Coronopus,  313,  b. 
Coronix,  412,  b. 
Cnrporati.  278.  a  ;  1064,  a. 
Corporatto,  278,  a ;  1084,  a. 
Corpus,  278,  a. 


Corpos  Juris  Cirilis,  313,  b. 
Ko/>7,  Kim,  391,  a. 
Correus,  675,  a. 
Corrigia,  47,  a  ;  169,  a. 
•Corruds,  314,  a. 
Cortina,  314,  a. 
KofMavrts,  314,  b. 
KopvSavrtKd,  914,  b. 
Kopo$avriOfi6i,  314,  b. 
Kupscec,  153,  b. 
Kc>i«foj,  291.  a;  314,  b. 
KopeVn,  748,  b. 
K»p««W(a,  453,  b. 
KoVwf,  466.  a. 
Kuperef,  915,  a. 
Corns,  314,  b. 
Corycaram,  153,  b. 
•Corjlua,  315,  a. 
Corytos,  313,  a. 
K&s,  313,  a. 
Coameta,  315,  b. 
Cosmetee,  483,  a. 
Coametriai,  315,  b. 
Coemi,  115,  b. 
Koe/xwrpto,  695,  b. 
•Cossyphus,  316,  b. 
•Costum,  316,  b. 
Cothurnus,  316,  b. 
Keriivc,  683,  b. 
♦Cotinos,  347,  a. 
•Cotoniam  Malum,  317,  b. 
KorraSaov,  317,  b 
Korr<f»W,  317,  b 
KdrroSof,  317,  b 
•Coitus,  118,  a. 
•Cottyphus,  318,  a. 
Korrvrcc,  318,  a. 
KonJXi,,  318,  b. 
Koroma,  318,  a. 
Cotyla,  318,  b. 
•Cotyledon,  318,  b. 
•Kou/riocVW  cVroper.  118,  b. 
Couches,  579,  a ;  670,  a. 
Corinarii,  318,  b. 
Covinus,  318,  a. 
Kovpc&rif,  67,  a. 
Koepti/c,  138,  b. 
CowL  325,  a. 
Kpoooorot ,  572,  b. 
Kpdir,,  969,  b. 
•Crangon,  318,  b. 
•Crania,  318,  b. 
Kpdn>(,  466,  a. 
Crapula.  1053,  b. 
Kpaavtiov,  565,  a. 
•Cratatgua,  318,  b. 
•Cralmganon,  319,  a. 
Kpor/fp,  319,  a. 
Crates,  319,  b. 
Kpciyta,  487,  b. 
Creditor,  675.  a. 
Kp/p&aXa.  335.  b. 
Kocoa-ttfAcier,  607,  b 
KpcoffuXn;,  607,  b. 
Crept,  603,  b. 
Crepida,  319,  b. 
Crepidtnes,  1043,  a. 
Kpirrtc,  319,  b. 
Creppi,  603,  b. 
Crete,  255,  a. 
•Crete,  320,  a. 
Cretan  Constitution,  315,  b. 
Cretio  Hereditatie,  498,  a. 
•Crex,  190,  a. 
Kp/cot ,  597,  b  i  533,  a. 
Crimen,  990,  b. 

Crimina  Extraordinaria,  131,  a. 
•Crimnua,  330,  a. 
•Crinanthamum,  130,  a. 
Crinie,  391,  b. 
Koto;,  93.  b. 
•Crios,  MO,  a. 
Crista,  466,  a. 
KpiraY,  331,  b. 
KfuBouaynla,  369,  b. 
KputvXos,  291,  a. 
Kpon(,  953,  b. 
•Crocodiles,  331,  b. 
•KpoJftfdctXof  xeosaTof,  193,  a. 
•Crocodeilium,  333,  a. 
Crocota,  333,  b. 
•Crocottas,  322,  b. 
•Crocus,  322,  a. 
•Cromjun,  322,  b. 
Kpjvia,  322,  b. 
Crook,  748,  b. 
Cross,  334,  a. 
Kpoacol,  443,  b. 
CroUliatria,  331,  a 
Crotalum,  339,  b 


•Croton,  194,  a 

Kpottur,  527.  b. 

Kpeeaa,  135,  b. 

Kpovxfya,  335,  b. 

Crown,  309,  b.  . 

Cncifixion,  134,  a 

KpesrJ4-,  333,  a. 

KorrrcVa,  323,  a. 

Kptrrrts,  323,  a. 

Kpvsro/,  323.  U 

Crusta.  348,  b  ;  199.  b 

Crux,  194,  a. 

Crjpta,  334,  a. 

Cryptoporucua,  394,  a 

■Crystallns,  314,  b. 

Kru'c,  748,  a. 

Knivaro,  403,  b. 

Ctesibica  Machina,  64,  a  i 

Keo6Vx,S34,b. 

Cubicularii,  334,  b  ;  804,  a. 

Cubiculnm,  395,  a  ;  517,  b. 

Ktp&trrc?v  at  sMTxaiaaf,  395, 1 

KuourriTT^occ,  195,  a ;  852,  a 

CiAttoria,  376,  a- 

Cubit,  335,  a. 

Cubitus,  325,  a, 

Ki&>c,335,a;  899,0. 

Cubua,  325,  a. 

Ke'xXa,  311.  b. 

KvkXJc,  335,  a 

Cucullus,  325.  a. 

•Cucniais,  325,  b. 

•Cucurbtta,  335,  b. 

Cudo,  135,  b. 

Culcita,  573,  a 

Cnleus,195,bj  889,  b. 

•Culex,  325,  b. 

KeAieic,  717,  a. 

Culina,  325,  b  ;  517,  b 

KifA/exn,  325,  b. 

KeAitrctov,  325,  b. 

K»A.{,  325,  b. 

CuUeus,  125,  u. 

Culpa,  336,  a. 

Culpa  Lata,  326.  b. 

Culpa  Lena,  326,  b. 

Culpa  Lerieaima,  396,  b. 

Cnlter,  397,  a. 

Caltrarius,  337,  a. 

Ki/rfaXov,  335,  b. 

Ke/f&r,  335,  a- 

Cunabula,  534,  a 

Kvth,,  466,  a 

KwiycTixiv  BiaTpov,  1037,  a 

Cuneua,  397,  b;  968,  a 

Cnnicnlus,  397,  b. 

•Cnnicnlus,  327,  b. 

•Cunila,  327,  b. 

Cupa.S74,a;  1051,  b 

KvrcAXop,  51,  a 

•Cupreuus,  327,  b. 
Curs  Booorum,  339,  b. 

44  Bonorum  Abeentia,339> 
44  Bonorum  et  Ventns,  lit 
b. 

44    TTereditatia,  329,  b. 
44    Hereditatie  Jaceatie,  194. 
b. 

44    Moram,  664,  b. 
Cnratela,  328,  b. 
Curator,  326,  a. 
Curatorea,  229,  b. 

44       Alvet  et  Ripanaa 
929,  b. 

44        Annonje,  329,  b. 
44        Aqnarum,  75,  h. 
44        Kalendani,  339,  b. 
44        Ludorum,  329,  b. 
44        Operum      Publico 
rnm,  329,  b. 

44        Regionum,  319,  b. 
44        ReipubUcat,  330,  a 
Viarum,  1043,  b. 
KvpSaaia,  77S,  b  -  980,  K 
Kip6us,  131,  b 
Curia,  330.  a. 
Curias  330,  a 
Cnriales,  282,  b. 
Cunau  Cimilia,  294,  b 
Curio,  110,  a 

Curio  Maximus,  330,  a ;  783,  a 
Ktipioc,  330,  b, 
•Curma,  331,  a 
Cursores,  331,  a 
Curaua,2S6,  a. 
'Curaca,  331,  a 
Curulcs  Magistiatns,  607,  b 
Curutis  Sella,  862,  a 
Curriculum,  331,  a 
t'urrus,  311.  a 
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Cusps,  488,  b. 
Custodcs,  307,  ft. 
Gustos  Urbts,  603,  a. 
Kv&two&Um,  756,  h. 
Cystous,  334,  b  ;  889,  b 
Cyc]as,,335,  a. 
*Cycleraimifl,  334,  b, 
"Cycnas,  334,  b. 
•Cydonium  Malum,  335,  a. 
Cymba,  339,  a. 
Cymbal,  333,  b  ;  335,  ft. 
Cymbalistria,  335,  b. 
Cymbal  um,  335,  a. 
*Cynocepheli,  335,  b. 
*CynotHussum,  330,  a. 
'Cynccrambe,  336,  a. 
'Cynomoia,  330,  a. 
*Cynoraistes,  350,  a. 
♦Cynorhodon,  330,  a. 
"Cynoabatam,  330,  a, 
*Cynope,  330,  a. 
*Cyperus,  336,  a. 
*Cypmi,  336,  a. 
*Cyvaoa,  336,  a. 

D.4. 

Dactyl  iotheca,  336,  b. 
*Dscrydion,  337,  a. 
*Dactyli,  337,  a. 
Aqdouxps,  396,  a. 
JuurrvXiov,  83V,  a. 
AaVrvAof,  703,  b. 
Damn,  894,  a  ;  896,  a. 
AaioaXa,  336,  b. 
Aafc,  945,  a, 
'Damaaoniom,  337,  a 
Aatnavayot,  347,  a. 
Damni  Injuria  Actio,  337,  a. 
Damnam,  316,  a  ;  337,  a. 
Damnum  In  feet  am,  337,  b. 
Aaftoaia,  337,  b. 
Aavdicr},  337,  b. 
Dancing,  650,  b. 
Advuauat  545,  b. 
♦Daphne,  337,  b. 
AaQvwfropia,  338,  a. 
Aa$rq*&po$ ,  338,  a. 
*DaphnimIea,  338,  b. 
AArif,  951,  a. 
Dare  Actionem,  18,  b. 
Aap€tK&f,  338,  b. 
Dancua,  338,  b. 
'Dasciltua,  339,  a. 
*Dasypns,  339,  a. 
'Daucos,  339,  a. 
Day,  361,  b. . 
Debitor,  675,  a. 
AtJia&upxla,  339,  a. 
Atxooofrof,  339,  a. 
Aurapxia,  339,  a. 
Auaafi6<,  339,  a. 
Aura'crvAoj,  990,  a, 
AtKantuv,  179,  b. 
&t*dnt.U\tb;  650,  s;  957,a. 
AuarrjMyot,  341,  b. 
Avcartvrat,  341,  b. 
SuxartvTJfxoy,  341,  b  *  957,  a. 
Acxarwmi,  341,  b. 
December,  191,  a. 
Decempeda,  339,  b  ;  763,  a. 
Decemviri,  339,  b. 
Decemviri  Legibus  Scribendia, 

339,  b. 

Decemviri  Litibua  Judicandis, 

1046,  b. 
DecemTiri    Sacris    Fatiundi*, 

340,  a, 
Decimatio,  340,  b. 
Deo  mat  roe,  830,  b. 
Decretuin,  340,  b  ;  871,  b. 
Decnmss,  340,  b. 
Decnmani,  340,  b. 
Decamani  Agri,  340,  b. 
Decnmates  Agri,  340,  b. 
Decnncia,  591,  a. 

Dec  aria,  104,  a. 
Decnris,  470,  b ;  865,  b ;  866,  a. 
Decorie  Judicum,  553,  a. 
Decnriaiee,  1063,  b  ;  1064,  a. 
Decnriati,  1063,  b ;  1064,  a. 
Derorionos,   104,  a:    383,  b; 

330,  a  ;  1063,  a. 
Decurrere,  460,  a. 
Deenrsoria,  174,  a. 
Decusaia,  111,  a. 
Dedtcare,  376,  •- 
Dedicatio,4M,b;  535,  b. 
Deditio,34l,b. 
Dedftieii,  341,  b 
Deductores,  46,  a 


Defensor©*,  816,  b. 
Defrutum,  1051,  b. 
A*y>a,  453,  b. 
AttKtXtcrai,  341,  b. 
AfTyjia,  343,  a. 
Dejectum  EfTusnm,  343,  a. 
Dejecti  Effuire  Actio,  341,  a  ; 

1049,  b. 
A1A9.  361,  b. 
AciA/ac  Ypa<pti,  343,  a. 
AitirvdXoyou  343,  a. 
Atttrvov,  343,  a. 
Aurtvofiaot,  696,  a 
Delator,  345,  a, 
Delia,  345,  a. 
AfiXta,  345,  a. 
Delictum,  330,  b. 
Dolphin*,  953,  b. 
Delphinia,  345,  a. 
AcAeVna,  345,  b. 
A*Af<V,  345,  b. 
'Delphinium,  346,  a. 
*Delphia,  346,  a. 
AcAffr ,  345,  b. 
Delubrum,  957,  b. 
Artftayuyoi,  936,  b. 
Demarchi,  346,  a. 
Aijpapxoi,  346,  a, 
Ai/ji^y  opot,  936,  b. 
Demens,  338,  b ;  339,  a. 
Demensunn346,  b;  887,  b. 
Dementia,  839,  a. 
Demetria,  346,  b. 
Deminutio  Capitis,  313,  a. 
Arjfit&itpara,  346,  a. 
ArjIHOvpyoit  347,  a. 
Demiurgi,  347,  a. 
Afftvtov,  573,  a- 
Atj(t6xQtvoi%  394,  b. 
Demonatratio,  19,  b. 
Arjftovoitjroi,  347,  a. 
AJlftof,  347,  a. 
Arjittknot,  347,  a. 
At}ft6ato{,  394,  b> 
Atjftdrat,  348,  a. 
Demut,  347,  a. 
Denarius,  348,  b. 
•Dendrachates,  349,  b. 
'Dendrolibanus,  349,  b. 
*Atv6pv$la  Kpdrtva,  349,  b. 
Denicolea  Fens,  435,  a ;  463,  a. 
Dentale,  79,  a ;  79,  b. 
Dentifricium,  349,  b. 
Depenai  Actio,  543,  a. 
Deponent,  349,  b. 
De porta tio  in  Insulam,  136,  b. 
Deportatue,  136,  b. 
Depotitarina,  349,  b. 
Dcpoeiti  Actio,  349,  b. 
Depositor,  349,  b. 
Depositum,349,  b. 
Aifna,  749,  b. 
Derogare  Legem.  580.  a. 
A#fa  350,  b. 
Deaertor,  350,  a. 
Designator,  459,  b. 
AtefioQvXaitts,  394,  b. 
Atcfttarflpfoi/,  213,  a. 
AcffxoatovadTatt  380,  a. 
Deaultor,  350,  a. 
Deteatatio  Sacrorum,  469,  b. 
Atvrtpaywtcrfc,  505,  U 
AfVTtpdtroTiioty  458,  a, 
Deversorium,  336,  a. 
Deonx,  110,  b;  591,  a. 
Dextana,  110,  b;  591,  a. 
Diadems,  350,  b. 
AtaSar^pta,  351,  a. 
&<i  yu  par oWa,  339,  a. 
Ataotxaaia,  351*  a. 
AutSiKaala  r*j  hrtxXfoov,  411, 

a. 
AiaUeut*  335,  b  ;  973,  b. 
Dicta,  976,  a;  518,  b. 
Dietetics,  351,  a. 
Aiaypa<pt?i,  399,  b. 
Afaire,  351,  a. 
AiairsiW,  353,  b. 
Aiainrruc^,  351,  a, 
DiaJis  Flamcn,  445,  a. 
Atapaprvpiat  355.  a. 
Atauatrr(yt4ei$t  355,  b. 
Atavopat,  355,  b ;  979.  b. 
AiaSWi)  cl/uira,  355,  b. 
&ta*pil&iatit  355, 1>. 
Dianmn,  346,  b ,  887  b. 
Atdoia,  356,  b. 
AttivTv\as,  990,  a. 
Diatreta,  1054.  a. 
AiavXoft  908,  b ,  909,  b 


At&uipa,  999,  b. 
Atafoftara,  968,  a. 
Aijtatrr^pior,  356,  b. 
Aixaariii,  357,  a. 
AtKaertK6vt  357,  a  ;  1014  a. 
Dice,  959,  b. 
Dice-box,  453,  b. 
Afo7,336,a. 

**    dvfwpy/ou,  31,  b. 

"     tuKuti,  40,  a. 

**    aptXt'ov,  47,  n. 

u     dvavwy^f,  56,  b. 

**    ill .ji  (».•<;,  73,  a. 

"     ai^o«r<^wF,  58,  b. 

**     dToAe/^rws,  70,  b. 

**     d-'j-xtft*ftti»i,  71,  a. 

**     airoaraoi'ov,  71,  b. 

44    an-A  ooptoXuv,  933,  a. 

M    doyvpc'ov,  92,  a. 

"    avrorcXfc,  73,  a  ;  359,  b. 

44    ttyop/ii)(,  68,  a. 

44     /Mudjcrus,  155,  b. 

44     0tfiiu)vt  157,  b. 

44    ^Aci%,  161,  a. 

"    tyfWKi  ^04,  b. 

44     bf/t^for,  400,  b. 

44    ^iiropi*i5,403,  a. 

44    h-oiKtov,  404,  b. 

44    /^ayw) -i)y,  424,  a. 

*4    U'jcifufujj.  424,  a. 

44    /(oifA^,  497,  a. 

44     £ffirpir;oapY///iaroft  1011, 

a,  b. 

44    hirponHs,  413,  a. 

44    Kucm'opiaf,  184,  a, 

44     mucoAoyi'ay.  184.  b. 

14    KOKorcxvtwv,  184,  b. 

44    jrtfprov,  317,  b ;  404,  b. 

44    «Aox%,  370,  a. 

44    Anirejiaprvp/otf,  696,  b. 

44    XotSoptas,  184,  a. 

44    fUfftfoB,  639,  b. 

44    atieftrffCwc  ala«,  638,  b. 

44    W«ioj,677,  b. 

M    eWtat,  497,  a. 

14    npaJcara^^DK,  731,  a. 

44     vpo«o^opay,811,b. 

44    wpotKdt,  379,  b. 

44    Wrw,900,b. 

44    Z«v */a,  860,  b. 

44    trvtiSoXaiw  or  ffvyO^Kwr 

TapaoVfo-ruc.  933,  b. 

44     <fn>pdt  tifavovs  Kai  ftsBtf 

Itipivns,  771,  a. 

4*    xP^wf.  248i  ■■ 

14    ywp/ou,  946,  b. 

44     UvvcVsiaprvpiblv,  697,  b. 
AtVcXAa,  599,  a ;  839,  a. 
Aixopia,  996,  a. 
Dicrota,  160,  a. 
Dictator,  360,  a. 
AtKTvrvia,  361,  b, 
Aiktvov,  836,  a. 
Didia  Lex,  934,  a. 
Aiipaxnov,  381,  a. 
Atfipts,  515,  b. 
Dies,  361,  b. 

"     Comitialea,  369,  b. 

"    Comperendini,  369,  b 

44    Faati,  362,  a. 

"    Feriati,  435,  b. 

"    Feati,  369,  b. 

*'    Intercisi,  369,  b. 

**    Nefaati,  369,  b. 

44    Pralialea,  363,  b. 

"    Profeati,  369,  b. 

44    Stati,  36*,b. 
DiflFarreatio,371,  a. 
Digeata,  795,  a.  , 
Digiulia,  613,  a. 
Digitns,  763,  a, 
Auw6\tta,  363,  a, 
Aux6\tat  363,  a. 
Dilatoria  Exeeptio,  19,  >. 
Diligenti  a,  396,  b. 
DimachjB,  363,  a, 
Atftaxait  363,  a. 
Dimacheri,  476,  b. 
Dimensom,  867,  b 
Diminutin  Capitis,  313,  a. 
Dinner,  976,  a ;  343,  b, 
Atu6i\!a,  979,  b. 
At-wOoAor,  381,  a. 
AtSicXtia,  363,  a. 
Atiit^tHtia,  65,  b. 
Atovvata,  363,  b. 
Atoyvoia  tar  iypoif  or  ptxoA, 

364,  a. 
Atoyt'om  rV  (foru  or  ^tj «iAa, 

305,  a. 


Dionyata,  363,  h. 
•AtisSidoe,  367,  a 
AfOffKotfpia,  367,  a. 
Aiotr^/icta,  370,  a. 
♦Dioepyrna,  367,  a. 
Diota,  367,  a. 
Afrrcoof,  390,  a. 
Ai^tpa,  367,  a. 
AifOipai,  588,  a. 
Ai'ifrpof,  333,  a. 
*Diphryge.,  367,  a. 
AixXat  718,  a. 
AtffAoMiov,  1023,  a. 
AixAo/f,  720,  b  ;  1093.  ft 
Diploma,  367,  a. 
AiwdXtta,  363,  a- 
A/irpwpoi  N»(«f,  51,  b. 
•Dipsacna,  367,  a. 
*Dipaaa,  367,  a. 
AitmrYa,  367,  b. 
Diptycha,  367,  b  ;  944,  a 
Dirocta  Actio,  17,  a 
Dinbitores,  367,  b. 
Diaceawo,  868,  a. 
Diacipula,  1040,  a 
AJoKovpa,  368,  a. 
Discinctus,  1034,  b. 
Discus,  367,  b. 
Diipenaator,  190,  a. 
Distaff,  464,  b. 
Dithyrambua,  947,  b. 
Divcrsorium,  996,  a. 
Dividiculum,  919,  a. 
Dtvinatio,  368,  b. 
Dirinatio  (law  term},  370,  a. 
Dm  sores,  46,  b. 
Divorce  (Greek),  70,  b ;  699.  a 
Divorce  (Roman),  370,  b 
Divert  mm,  370,  b. 
ASkovo,  371,  a. 
AoKtftacta,  371,  b  ;  406,  a 
Dodrmni,  110,  b;  591,  a. 
Dogmatici,  371,  a- 
Dolabella,  373,  a. 
Dolabra,  373,  a. 
AoXi\o6p6tiot,  909,  it. 
A6Xtxost  908,  b  ;  909,  b 
Dolium,  374,  a;  1051,  ).. 
De  Dolo  Malo  Actio,  336,  a. 
Dolus  Maius.  326,  a. 
Aw^dna,  514,  b. 
Domtmom,  374,  a. 
Domtnua,  376,  a. 
Dominas  Funens,  459,  b. 
Domitia  Lex,  790,  b. 
Donioi,  513,  b 
Dona,  376.  a. 
Donaria,  376,  a. 
Donatio  Mortis  Causa,  377,  b. 
Donatio  Propter  Nuptiaa,377,a 
Donationes  inter  Virnm  et  Ux 

orem,  J77,  b. 
Donativom,  303,  b. 

*  Don  ax,  378,  a. 
Door,  514,  b. 
Avorf,  749,  b. 
Aupa,  376,  a. 
Aoportop,  488,  b, 
AaparaB/rKtt,  489,  a. 

*  Dorcas,  378,  a. 
AoptdAuroi,  680,  b. 
Dormitoria,  517,  b. 
Awpooofffof  ypaft),  339,  b 
Aiiftwp  ypa$f),  339,  b. 
Autpo\criat  yoatyi  1071,  a. 
A6pwtta,  66,  b. 

Aopvia,  66,  b. 
A^nror,  349,  b. 
Dorsuarius,  378,  a. 
A6pv,  488,  b. 

Aopt^Wpw,  488.  b;  1071,  a 
'Dorycnium,  378,  b. 
Doa  (Greek),  378,  a. 

44    (Roman),  379,  K 

44   Adrenticia,  379,  b. 

44    Profecticia,  379,  b. 

*4    Recepticia,  379,  b. 
Doasaanos,  378,  a. 
Awr/vn,  379,  a. 
AovXos ,  880,  b. 
Dowry  (Greek),  379,  b. 
Dowry  (Roman),  379,  b> 
Drachma,  380,  b 
Apaxtf*  380,  b. 
Draco,  896,  b 

*  Draco,  381,  .». 
Draconarmi,  896,  b. 
4Dracontiom,  389,  a. 
DraoghU,  Game  of,  569,  m. 
Apenirij*  *38,  b. 
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-tliepanii,  382,  a. 
apiiatw,  428,  b. 
spefrai,  456,  b. 
•Promedariua,  383,  a. 
2ftopi&H<6tov  tipaf,  5a  a. 
Jpdjiot,  909,  b. 
Drum,  1033,  a. 
'Dryinua,  382,  b. 
•Dryocalaptea,  381,  I. 
•Dryuptene,  383,  b. 
•Drypie,  383,  b. 
•Urye,  382,  b. 
Ducauarh,  383,  b. 
Jiuceutemoia,  382,  b 
Duello,  IMS,  a. 
Duilia  Lax,  583,  b. 
Duilia  Menia  Lax,  589,  b. 
Dulciaril,  780,  a. 
<\vnararat,  1002,  b. 
Ati/ioVcf,  1003,  b. 
Avvacrtta,  310,  a. 
Duodecim  Scripta,  570,  a. 
Duplicani,  383,  b. 
Duplicalio,  19,  b. 
Dupondium,  703,  b. 
Dupondiue,  111,  a. 
Dumis,  111,  a. 
Duumviri,  383,  a. 
Duumviri  Juri  Dicundo,  283,  b. 
Duumviri  Navaiee,  383,  a. 
Duumviri  Penluellionie,  754,  b. 
Duumviri  Sacrorum,  340,  a. 
Dux,  817,  a. 

E. 
Earring,  533,  a. 
Earthenware,  439,  b. 
•Ebenua,  383,  a. 
'E«Xi)»(a,  383,  b ;  474,  a. 
'EcxAr/oiaorudj  piodoY,  385,  a. 
"KKKXtjatfumK^i  wlva£,  348,  a. 
"EaxAijrof  lliXts,  933,  b,  n. 
"ExrAijnx,  387,  b. 
'Ejr«ouio*4,  450,  a. 
'EfcrvicAiTua,  426,  b. 
'Exoooil,  545,  b. 
'Hxuo,  968,  a. 
•Echeneis,  383,  a. 
'Ex*VA»,  79,  a. 
'Exi'i-of,  359,  a. 
•Echium,  383,  b. 
'Erhinua,  333,  >» 
'Echie,  383,  b. 
Ekcx«p4<i,  "^l,  *• 
"Exyoyel,  495,  a. 
Eclectici,  387,  b. 
•K*\oytii,  393,  b. 
'Exuaytiov,  344,  a. 
'Eciiuprup/a,  388,  a. 
T.c^opd,  456,  a. 
'Ex?uAAe4>opi'a,  135,  b. 
"Ejnroictv,  33,  a. 
'Ekxoicio'&u,  33,  a. 
Eciileue,  418,  b. 
Edere  Actionem,  16,  t». 
Ediclum,  388,  a. 

.fdilicium;    338,    b; 
389,  b. 

■'        Novum,  389,  b. 

"        Perpetuum,  388,  b; 
389,  b. 

"        Provinciale,  389,  b. 

■'        Repentinum,  388,  b. 

"        Theodorici,  390,  a. 

"        Tralatitium,  388,  b. 

•'        Vetui,  388,  b. 

•'        Urbanum,  388,  b. 
Editor,  475,  b. 
"Eii,a,  378,  b. 
EJmfws,  017,  a. 
KiWrij,  390,  a  ;  966,  h. 
KiVocroAdyof,  390,  a. 
Eipav,  390,  a. 
EipKriuvif,  831,  a. 
Kimiynv,  390.  b. 
iUcayiayus,  390,  b. 
Ki<,a>}tAiu.  390,  b. 
Eioiri/aio,  391,  b. 
Ehtpipuv,  393,  a. 
t'-.ioipopa,  392,  a. 
V'.laTcoiiicOai,  22,  a. 
t)i(nro('i7!jif,  23,  a. 
Eroxoi^rdf,  22,  a. 
'HXaxdrrj,  464,  b. 
Elawthesium,  148,  b  ;  483  a, 
•Elai.i,  392,  a. 
'Elaiagnui,  393,  a. 
•Elaioruili,  393,  a. 
'EAa0q&lAia,  393,  b. 
'EXa^iigoAiwr,  190,  a. 
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•Elapboucaeua,  MS,  b. 
♦Elaphua,  393,  b. 
•Elate,  393,  b. 
"Elatine,  393,  b. 
•Electrara,  393,  b. 
Electrum,  177,  a. 
•Eledone,  394,  a. 
•Eleiochryaua,  394,  a. 
•Elaioa,  394,  a. 
•Eieioaeunon,  394,  a. 
'Eleliephacoe,  394,  a. 
•Elepnaa,  394,  a. 
Eleven,  The,  394,  b. 
Eleuiinta,  395,  a. 
'KXcuotvta,  395,  a 
'EAni0/pu,  397,  a. . 
'EAAifinnoy,  397,  a. 

XI,,.,:-:.!,  397,0. 
'EAAtfoW,  533,  l>. 
'EAAwna,  397,  b. 

EaAvxmo*',  397,  b, 
Ellychmum,  397,  b 
♦Elmms,  397,  b. 
•Elops,  398,  a. 
'HAos,  263,  a. 
•EAiTia,  79,  b. 
Eaiaiicipalio,  398,  a. 
Emanaor,  350,  a. 
'H«ap,  301,  b. 
'EuImAui.  397,  b. 
't*6'<i(,  398,  b. 
'EdilaJa,  398,  b. 
Emblema,  399,  b. 
'E^SAijuu,  399,  b. 
Emlx.lia,  16,  a. 
T-tfoXov,  892,  a. 
*E;(',j.\ii,.  892,  a. 
Emenll,  399,  b. 
Empritum,  399,  b. 
Ennssarium,  399,  b. 
"H^Bfrn  Ai'xai,  400,  b. 
*k°.f*vatofta,  399,  b. 
'k'usufHKot,  401,  a. 
*Empelrum,  400,  b. 
'E/i&povpot,  400,  b. 
'Kupvrrwif,  400,  b. 
Emphyteuaie,  400,  b. 
Emphyleuta,  400,  b. 
Emphyteuticariua  Ager,401,  a. 
Empirici,  401,  a. 
'^/iiropirai  AjVat,  400,  a. 
'Kpagptw,  403,  a. 
'E/mdpiov  dffriirdV,  403,  a. 
'h'-ltTdfuov  l,(vnc6vt  403,  a. 
Emporium,  403,  a, 
"Kpa-oeof,  403,  a. 
Emti  et  Venditi  Actio,  403,  a. 
Emtio  Bonorum,  165,  b. 
Emtio  et  Venditio,  403,  a. 
'V'VaytciiaTa,  458,  b. 
'Erara,  458,  b. 
Encauatica,  703,  b ;  704,  b. 
'Eyxwp/c'ioi',  824|  ** 
"l:rX0f,488,b. 
'EyKitTTiittvts,  403,  b. 
'EycAftfia,  358,  a. 
"Kyxniua,  403,  b. 
"Ey«n>«f,  403,  b. 
'Eyxrirn/coV,  403,  b. 
'KrlulH,  403,  b. 
Endromia,  404,  a. 
'Kvouua,  48,  a  ;  1028,  b. 
'Kvtxt'Pu,  404,  a. 
y'-ycxiffumiiia,  731,  a ;  935,  a. 
'EvtTn,  438,  b. 
'Eyytir/,  404,  a. 
'Eyyii/iffif,  019,  b. 
'Eyyu'ift  oiVij,  401,  b 
'Eyyy^«i7,  533,  b. 
•Enhydrus,  404,  b. 
'EviaunSs,  190. 
'El-l'uru,  458,  a. 

arm,v„  0™,  ;■ 

'Ewwki'ou  o/ct,  404,  b. 
'Evw/icin'a,  98,  a ;  100,  a. 
'EroTrpoy,  905,  a. 
'EMirtor,  533,  a. 
Ensigue,  military,  898,  a. 
Eneiv,  478,  a. 
Enlaaia,  405,  a. 
'Evrta,  93,  b. 
•Entoma,  405,  b. 
'Euoir/ia,  969,  b. 
"Ilui's,  361,  b. 
'EtrayytAi'a,  405,  b. 
'BmiA(«(i  >034,  b. 
'Exdptroi,  405,  b. 
•KiraiiAia,  630,  b. 
*i:irci<riir!iov,  436,  a ;  995,  a. 
'En/ruov,  169,  a. 


•Ernimtrol.  408,  a 
•EnUlu,  435,  b. 
'Efrjttla,  406,  b. 
Epbebanm,  483,  a. 
•fcAjoet,  406,  a. 
•Eajijyi^rn,  406,  b. 
*Epaemeron,  406,  b 
•E>/irio,  406,  b. 
•E^nrif,  72.  b. 
'EoWp/f ,  407,  a. 
'I-Airoi.407,  a. 
•EptriwU,  TT7,  a. 
'E^i'mraov,  407,  b. 
'E^inriOF,  407,  b. 
Ephippium,  407,  b. 
Ephoh,  403,  a. 
"t*opoi,  408,  a. 
•EfviUI,  953,  b. 
"E0upoi,  395,  b. 
Epiuatia,  410,  a. 
'r.vi$arai,  410,  a. 
'EnSdflpa,  170,  a. 
"Eirifida,  67,  a. 
'EirifiAij/iu,  48,  a. 
•Eiri«oAi),  410,  b. 
'E»iviiporov/a,  239,  a  ;  336,  b. 
'ErfeAr/poc,  410,  b. 
'ExtVAiFrpav,  572,  a. 
'Evi'xoopoi,  1071,  a. 
'Eiri&itipiu,  396,  a. 
'Eir^ijcarov,  341,  b. 
Epidemiurgi,  347,  a. 
'hiri($iK(i<rfa.  411,  a. 
•Emiiauf,  411,  b. 
'Eiirnjita,  259,  a ;  513,  a. 
'Enypa4Vci(,  393,  b. 
'EiriX<«rro<,  437,  b. 
'EriAourpor,  598,  b. 
'Errf/rcAnrai',  411,  b. 

"  t}k  KQiVljS  wpwri- 

*ov.411,b;»S0,b. 

*'  roi>'£/iaop('ev,411, 

b. 

"  vi5i'  ,'iepiuiy  'EAji 

i,,  411,  b. 

**  rwr    Mi-crrnxW, 

411,  b  ;  431,  b. 

"  rwr  vawp.'wr,  41S, 

a. 

"  ruffVuAuc^S  a. 

•lipimclia,  413,  a. 
'Eiriut/Aiov,  639,  b. 
•Epiolua,  412,  a. 
•Epipactia,  412,  a. 
*E«-iiropirif ,  438,  b. 
'Er/xpoiKof,  494,  a. 
Epirhedium,  838,  a. 
'EsfoxritJ/ts     uVct>oouaprtif.iuv, 

637,  b. 
'EriVcox-ot,  413,  a. 
'E»i'<r*vp«,  777,  a. 
'En'o7;/iU,  639,  b. 
'EiriarMiov,  539,  b. 
'EiriVairpar,  331,  b. 
'Eiriffiracr^p,  526,  b. 
'EriffTdr7jf ,  413,  a. 
'Eiriffra'njs   ruv  lw*'m"  \ 

yuv,  412,  b. 
'Erianirns  ruv  Waruv,  *. ',  H 
Epiatola,  304,  b  ;  693,  b. 
'EiriOToAnlf,  412,  b, 
Eptatomium,  400,  a. 
Epiatylium,  412,  b. 
Epiiynthetici,  412,  b. 
Epilaphium,  460,  b. 
Epitlialamium,  630,  a  ;  625,  b. 
'EniOjina,  457,  b. 
*Epithym(m,  413,  a. 
'Effin^i'a,  121,  a. 
'Eairtfiot,  259,  b ;  537,  a. 
'En'niroi,  572,  a ;  894,  a. 
'Eirirpiijpapx^/iare;  iUijf  1011, 

a,  b. 
'Ea-irooirfc  ypa^,  413,  a. 
'Erirpovof,  413,  a. 
'EauiiAl'il,  413,  b. 
•Etobii,  1023,  b. 
'Eiofi^oAiof,  268,  b. 
'Erun'a,  956,  b. 
'Etupv/ioc,  413,  b. 

'Eiruyupof  Ttiv  ffXtKliZv,  413,  b. 
'Enu/vviios  rvv  QvXviv,  414,  a. 
'Eirorrai,  395,  b. 
'Exwrnta,  396,  a. 
'Eiruirrt«,  892,  a, 
Epulonea,  414,  a. 
Epulum  Juvia,  414,  a;  571,  b. 
Equeatria  Ordo,  417,  a. 
Equina,  414.  b. 
Equitea,  414,  b. 


Eqnitura  Traaavectio,  41b,  a 

418,  a. 
Equitum  Centoriaa  Rccogaoi 

cere,  416,  a. 
Equuleua,  418,  b. 
•Equua,  418,  b. 
Equua  October,  717,  b 
Equua  Publicua,  418.  a 
'Epurifpxac,  419,  a. 
'Epoviffra/,  419,  a 
'Eparai,  419,  a. 
•Erabiotbua,  419,  b 
*Ereuia  Terra,  419,  : 
'Epyooiat  rrTpdrywi  x,  501.  a, 
'EpyaaT<Kii,723,b;95S,l 
Ergaatulum,  419,  b 
•Erica,  419,  b. 
Ericiua,  420,  a. 
•Ennua,  420,  a. 
"Eaiooiaper  IMpm,  410.  • 
"Erodiua,  420,  a 
Erogatio,  219,  b. 
'Epuria,  420,  a. 
'Efnau6iat  430,  a. 
'E/Ua«Mpia.  107,  b 
•Eruca,  420.  a. 
'Epuir^pK,  420,  b. 
•Ervum,  420,  a. 
'Eryngium,  420,  a. 
'Erythrodoaum,  420,  a. 
"Erytaropua,  420,  b. 
•Erythronium,  420,  b. 
'Ea^opa,  77,  a;  447,  b 
'Ecrxopi't,  77,  a. 
'Eaorrpoi',  905,  b 
Eaae-la,  420,  b. 
Eaaedani,  420,  b. 
Esaedum,  420,  b. 
"Eficipa,  391,  a. 
'EfltAoipatrwif,  612,  a 
'H6><k,  387,  b. 
Eiia,  697,  a. 
E,'. — t.*  M7.  a. 
ECrpiwiu,  259,  a. 
Elt-rnatur,  462,  a 
Evictio,  423,  b. 
Evil  Eve,  431,  b. 
*Eulai;421,a. 

Ei';,u.»-,  :  l|.  431,  b 

Ei'mi',  58,  b. 

El,//,  572,  a. 

Evocati,  423,  b. 

•Eupatorium,  421,  V 

EvirarpnW,  422,  a. 

Et^ijutirt.  369,  b 

Ei'^'juri,  3ti9,  b. 

Eunpus,  53,  a  ;  255,  a 

ECaruAof,  290,  b. 

Eifoetaw,  359,  a. 

Er-'.-j .;.  J-"J.  a. 

EuOvrvl,  4il.  a. 

EtNwyor,  1034,  b. 

'E^uyuyi);  otrn,  421.  a 

^{aioiatutf  6Uq.  424,  a 

Exauciiiratio,  638,  1>. 

Exauguratio,  424,  b. 

Eiceptio,  19,  a;  605,  b. 
"        Dilatoria,  19,  a 
"        Cogniloria,  19,  a 
"        Litia  Dividual,  19, . 
"        Peremptoria,  19,  a. 
"        Rei  Residua,  19.  i 

Excubic,  332,  b. 

Excubitorea,  434,  b. 

Executioner,  317,  a. 

ExedrK,153,b;  514,b;  517.1 

'EJiryerW,  424,  b. 

'E{«yyu«xr0ai,  404,  b. 

Exercitor  Navia,  435.  a. 

Exercitoria  Actio,  425,  a. 

'Ettracrai,  433,  b ;  435,  a 

Exhores,  499,  b. 

Exbibendum,  Actio  Ad,  415  « 

'EJirifDia,  435,  b. 

Exodia,  435,  b. 

■E£o&>{,  995,  a. 

'EEw/ii's,  426,  a. 

'EtwuoffiQ,  436,  b. 

Exoatra,  426.  b. 

'Eb&rrpa,  426,  b 

'E£ovAik  oi'ira,  427,  a, 

Ex(.ednua,  427,  h. 

Exploratorea,  905,  a 

Exaequia,  459,  a. 

Exailium,  136,  a. 

Exaul,  130,  a. 

Eitiapioea,  488.  a. 

Extiapicium,  488,  a> 

Extranet  Heradea,  497,  k 

ExtraoTdinarii,  437,  b. 
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tir-rra,  4W,  a. 
Exnria.  906,  b. 


■Faba,497,b. 

Fabis  Lex,  780,  b. 

Fa»n,426,*. 

Pabula  Palliate,  JOO,  b. 

Fabula  Pralextats,  300,  b. 

Cabala  Tugsta,  300,  b. 

Factiones  Aungaram,  946,  m 

'Faxua,  418,  s, 

Fal»,244,  a. 

Fabrics,  480,  b. 

Falcidia  Lu,  574,  b. 

Pelsarii,  498,  b. 

FaJaum,  428,  a. 

Fall,  436,  b. 

Familia,  420,  b  ;  887,  a. 

Familial  Emptor,  429,  b ;  430,  a. 

Familia  Ercisounda  Actio,  430, 

b. 
Familiaria,  430,  a. 
Fama.iL.boll.,  439,  b;  587,  a; 

609,  b. 
Famulus,  439,  b. 
Fan,  444,  b. 
Faunia  Lex,  934,  a. 
Fanum.  947,  b. 
•Far,  430,  b. 
Farream,  693,  b. 
Fartor.430,  b. 
Fa*,43S,a;  480,*. 
•Kaacelus,  439,  a. 
Faeces,  431,  a. 
Faaeia,  431,  b. 
r'ascmum,  431,  b. 
Fascial*,  431,  b. 
Fa«i,  439,  a. 
"    Annals*,  433,  b, 
"    Calendarea,  439,  a. 
"    Capitolmi,  433,  b. 
"    Conaularea,433,b;  1078. 
"    Diee,  303,  a  ;  439,  a. 
"    Historic!,  433,  b. 
"    Sacri,  433,  a. 
Faatiginm,  433,  a. 
Fauces,  417,  b. 
Favele  Liuguis,  309,  b. 
Far,  434,  a. 
rebnure,  003,  b 
Februanua.  191,  a  ;  603,  b. 
Feciales,  437,  b. 
'Fell.,  434,  b. 
"F-l  Terra.  434,  b. 
Felting,  778,  a. 
Ftmina,  1030,  b. 
Feminalia,  435,  a. 
Fenestra,  490,  b. 
Feaua,  440,  b. 
Feralia,  409,  b. 
Ferculnm,  434,  a. 
Ferentarii,  104,  a. 
Feretram,  440,  b ;  570,  a. 
Fans,  434,  a. 
M    jEetine,  437,  a. 
"     Cooceptiva,  414,  b. 
"     Deuicales,434,ai40£,a. 
"     Imperatira,  434,  b. 
**     Latina,  430,  b. 
"     Pracidanee,  437,  a. 
"    Pm*ta,435,a. 
'•     Public*,  434,  a. 
"     SementiTa,  430,  b. 
"     Stating  434,  b. 
"     Stalturtun,  450,  a. 
"     Vindemialea,  437,  a. 
Ferre  Legem,  480,  a. 
•Ferula,  417,  a. 
'Ferulago,  437,  a. 
Feacenniiia,  437,  a. 
Feati  Dica,  309,  b. 
Frstuea,  015,  b. 
Fetiales,  437,  b. 
Fibula,  438.  b. 
Fictile,  410,  a. 
Fictio,  441,  a. 
•Ficus,  441,  a. 
Fideioommiesarins,  441,  b. 
F:<leicommitaarii  Pratorse,443, 

b. 
Fideiconimiaanm,  441,  b. 
Fxtejuaror,  441,  b. 
Fidepromiasor,  441,  a 
Fides,  605,  b ;  600,  b 
Fid.cola,  443,  a. 
Fidocia,  443,  a. 
Fiilaciaria  Actio,  443,  a. 
"idaeiarina,  441,  b. 
FigHtta,  443,  a. 
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Flgulina  Art,  439,  a. 

Figulue,  439,  a. 

Filia,  977,  b. 

Filiafamiliaa,  430,  a. 

Filiua,  977,  b. 

Filiusfamilias,  430,  a ;  741,  b. 

Filamen,  446,  a. 

•Filil,  443,  a. 

Filum,  446,  a. 

Fimbria),  443,  b. 

Finia,  830,  a. 

Finium    Regnndornm    Actio, 

444,  a. 
Fiscaloa,  476,  b. 
Fiacalia  Prator,  444,  b. 
Fiscus,  444,  a. 
Fistucatio,  1049,  b. 
Fiatula,  919,  b  ;  940,  b, 
Flabellifena,  444,  b, 
Flabellum,  444,  b. 
Flagrio,  444,  b. 
Flagrum,  444,  a. 
Flamen,  444,  b. 

"      Augtuulia,  198,  a. 

"       Dials,  444,  b. 

"       Martialia,  444,  b. 

"       Quirinalia,  444,  b. 
Flaminia  Lex,  489,  b. 
Flaminica,  446,  b. 
Flammeum,  694,  a. 
Flana  Agraria  Lex,  489,  b. 
Flexuminea,  415,  b. 
Floora  of  Houses,  419,  b. 
Floralis,  447,  a. 
Flamen,  878,  b. 
FlamiaiM  Recipiendi  or  ImnuV 

teudi  Serrilus,  878,  b. 
Focale,  447,  b. 
Foculua,  447,  b. 
Focus,  447,  b. 
Focderata  Ciritates,  448,  a. 
Fmderati,  448,  a. 
Foxlus,  448,  a ;  904,  a. 
•Fanum  Gracum,  448,  b. 
Fajnue,  446,  b. 
Folliculus,  448,  b. 
Fullia,  448,  b  ;  870,  a. 
Foot  (measure  of  length),  761, 

b. 
Forceps,  449,  a. 
Fores,  494,  b. 
Forfex.  449,  a ;  397,  b. 
Fori,  949,  b ;  893,  a. 
Forma,  449,  b. 
Fonnella,  449,  b. 
•Xirmula,  18,  b  ;  19,  b. 
Fornacalia,  440,  a. 
Fornacula,  440,  a. 
Fornax,  440,  a. 
Fornix,  440,  b. 
Forty,  The,  440,  b. 
Forum,  451,  a;  813,  b. 
Fossa,  31,  b. 
•Fragum,  449,  a. 
Framoa,  489,  b. 
Prater,  977,  b. 
Fratrea  Arrales,  109,  a. 
Fraus,  787,  b. 
•Fraxinna,  459,  a. 
Frenum,  459,  a. 
Fresco,  703,  b. 
Frigidarium,  147  j  148.  a. 
Fringe,  443,  b. 
Fritillus,  459,  b. 
Frontale,  44,  b. 
Fructuana  Res,  1088,  b. 
Fructuarius,  1008,  b. 
Fructus,  1068,  b. 
Frumentaria  Leges,  489,  b. 
FrumeoUni,  449,  o. 
Fucoe,  1003,  a. 
Fuga  Lata,  130,  a. 
Fuga  Libera,  130,  a. 
Fugalia,  833,  b. 
Fugitirarii,  884,  b. 
Fngititua,  884,  b. 
Fulcra,  473,  a. 
Fuller,  453,  a. 
Fullo,  453,  a. 
Fullouka,  444,  a. 
Fullonicum,  444,  a, 
Fullomum,  454,  a. 
Pumi  lmnuttendi  8er*itus,  878, 

Funale,  454,  a. 
Funalis  Equus,  339,  b 
Funambulus,  444,  a. 
Fonda,  444,  b. 
Fundani,  448,  b. 
Fundi  iraa.  444.  b 


Fundus,  448,  a  ;  444,  a. 
Funerals.  444,  b. 
Fanes,  894,  a. 
•Fungus,  444,  b. 
Funus,  445,  b. 

"      ]nd;ntirum,  449,  a. 

"      Plebeium,  459,  a. 

"      Publicum,  459,  a. 

"     Taciturn,  459,  a. 

••      Translatitiuin,  449,  a. 
Furca,  463,  a. 
Furcifsr,  463,  a. 
Fumsria,  1045,  a. 
Furia  or  Fusia  Csninia  Lex, 

483,  a ;  016,  b. 
Furiosus,  398,  b ;  199,*. 
Furnace,  450,  a. 
Furnus,  440,  a. 
Furor,  399,  a. 
Furti  Actio,  463,  b. 
Funum,  463,  a. 

"       Concaptum,  463,  b. 

"       Manifestum,  463,  b. 

"       Nee  Manifestum,  403, 

'"      Oblatum,  403,  b. 
Fuscina,  464,  a. 
Fustuanum,  404.  b. 
Funis,  404,  b. 

G.  r. 

Gabinia  Ler,  943,  a. 
Gabinos  Cinctus,  967,  a. 
Cesum,  404,  b  ;  489,  b. 
•Gagates  Lapis,  465,  b 
Taicit,  405,  b. 
Gains,  541,  a. 
•Galactites  Lapis,  405,  b. 
•Gale,  465,  b. 
Galea,  460,  a. 
TaXtit  'A<mjp/af,  406,  b. 
•roXt»s  x»ui>,  400,  b. 
TaXcds  Atf«,  406,  b. 
ToAtot  'PWior,  466,  b. 
Galerus,  993,  a. 
•Caliopsis,  466,  b. 
•Galium,  460,  b. 
Calli,  400,  b. 
•Callus.  407.  a. 
r<lXw(,  3t,  a. 
ru(i»Ai'a,  466,  a. 
ra/ajXiiiv,  190,  a. 
Gambler,  Gaming,  49,  b. 
rustopoi,  471,  b. 
Ti/ux,  018,  a. 
rdyyafiQV,  837,  a, 
Ganea,  930,  b. 
Garden,  510,  b. 
Gates  of  Cities,  793,  a. 
Gausaps,  408,  a. 
Gausape,  468,  a. 
Gauaapum,  468,  a. 
rcAtWrsr,  1003,  a. 
rtAwrovotmf,  733,  a. 
rtvcwv,  138,*. 
Gener,  31,  a. 
IWuia,  458,  b. 
•Geniata,  407,  a. 
rr»J)r<n,94»,b;  1003,  b. 
n»of,  949,  a;  959,  b;  1003,  b. 
Gena,  408,  b. 
•Gentian*,  471,  b. 
Gentiles,  408,  b. 
Gentilitas,  409,  a. 
Gentilitia  Sacra,  469,  b. 
Gentilitium  Jus,  409  a. 
rawttopoi,  471,  b. 

n^voo,  1*3,  *. 

rtipisiJiitr,  390,  a. 
Tcijivptctuk,  396,  a. 
rrpuipat,  364,  a. 
•Geranium,  471,  b. 
•Geranos,  479,  a. 
rtpamc,  »*4.  *• 
rtfWwtXoSf ,  534,  *. 
1'ipupo/,  365,  a. 
Germani,  177,  b. 
TlfHtrla,  473,  b. 
rtpoyela,  473,  b. 
n^.384,*. 
Gesutio,  411,  b. 
•Geteium,  475,  a. 
•Geihyllia,  475,  a. 
•Geum,  475,  a. 
•Gingiaium,  475,  a. 
Gingru*,98l,a. 
•Giunus,  475,  s. 
Girdle,  134,  a;  1073,  a. 
•Gith,  474,  b. 
Gladialonum.  475.  b. 


GUdiatores,  475,  k 
Gladiators,  475,  b. 
•Gladiolus,  478,  a. 
Gladins,  478,  a. 
Glandes,  455,  a. 
•Clans,  478,  a. 
Glass,  1048.  a. 
•Glaatom,  478,  b. 
•Glaucium,  478,  b. 
•Glaucus,  478.  b. 
•Glaux,  478,  b. 
Gleba,  870,  a. 
•Glecbon,  47S,  b. 
rXt5*o$,  1051,  a. 
•Glia,  479,  a. 
Glos,31,  a. 
rkOacif,  981,  b. 
•Glottia,  479,  a. 
•GlyCTrrUta,  479,  a. 
•Glycymaris,  479,  a. 
•Glycyaide,  479,  a. 
r\vM,  800,  a. 
rXiific,  1051,  b. 
•Gnaphalium,  479,  a 
•Gnaphalus,  479,  a 
rvosMc,  453,  a. 
r»iioiot,  93,  a. 
rvuiiur,  408,  b  J  0M     . 
•Gobius,  479,  a. 
Cold,  138,  a. 
Gomphi,  1043,  a. 
rd/ifot ,  36",  a. 
ropyiipa,  313,  *. 
ruparoV,  315,  a. 
•Goaaipion,  479,  a. 
Gradus,  43,  a ;  763, 
Gradus  Cognatioms  UT7t  b. 
Gracoataais,  913,  a, 
TpanpaTctoi*  Xttitaf\%x6vt  Ml 

b ;  348,  a. 
VfktfiftiiTcvs,  479,  a, 
Grammatophylaciam,  945,  a, 
rpaj^ii),  593,  a  j  909,  b. 
Granary,  510,  b. 
rpae>M79,b. 
rps$J)  ayaiitov,  618,  a. 

"     iypaflev,  33  b. 

"     diixtms  *os(  rev  o>«i* 

91,  b. 

"     iXwbt,  45,  s. 

u     ifiOAtaawf,  46,  b. 

**      AvaVfiaxiw,  57,  *. 

"     d^pairooiff/ioB,  48,  b. 

"      iraTqows     T*S    SlfilS* 

91,  b  ;  00,  b. 

"  UTpooraWsv,  74,  *. 

"  ifrias.n.b. 

"  ipinyllt,  487,  b. 

"  dec&tiaf.  113,  a. 

"  oWpartYsc,  117,*. 

"  ahnitoXtas,  131,  * 

"  PooXttocut,  171,  *. 

"  luXJas,  349,  a. 

"  ecns-iiov,  339,  b. 

M  ittpotaKtal,  339,.b. 

"  o»f»(cWac,  1071,  a, 

"  oupur,  33V,  b. 

"  ripx/ioC,  490,  h. 

"  rVirpoiriit,  430,  a 

"  iraipi)<Tcw(,  503,  a. 

"  ItpoevXtaf,  404,  a. 

'*  aoxeyautiov,  618,  a. 

"  xasiiiffswf,  184,  b. 

"  KaraXvctuf  roi  Itimm 
23»,b. 

"  xaraocor!)r,  334,  b. 

"  «Xoxi)s,  3/8,  a. 

"  Xriroyaun'ots  477,  # 

*'  XriirooTflaT/oB,  477,  *. 

*'  Xctxvra\iov,  117,  a. 

•'  /ito6Wrw(  oijroe,  638,  b. 

"  iiotxciai,  34,  a. 

"  lopupuxrof    Aiafdop&k 
60S,  a. 

"  laias,  1070.  b. 

"  JV'iya/i/i)D,_6l»,  a. 

"  wapavotm,  731,  a. 

"  Tapavi/tuvy  731,  b. 

"  xaparpcootiat,  733,  *. 

"  xapflirypa^f*  '34,  t 

M  rpoayutyuiit,  803,  a. 

"  wpolotiai,  811,  a. 

**  fiftrofUKijt  838,  a. 

"  (rvmi^arriac,  931,  *. 

•*  reuii^iurof  U  *ps»si«* 
99",*. 

••  rvearWcof,  811,  *. 

"  Woua5,52S,a. 

"  STooeAi);.  433,  b 

ma 
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"       Woods    T«iv    lAMWOMV 

771,6. 

**     ftdVov,  769,  a,  b. 

"     u/tvocyrpa^fc,  619,  b. 

"     ir,(vooxXnr-cfaf ,  820,  a* 
roa^fj,  ypaftKq*  699,  b. 
Graphianuiu,  924,  b. 
rpafis,  702,  b. 
Grmphium,  1)24,  b 
Greaves,  070,  b. 
Rnfmnni  Codex,  273,  b. 
Oremium.  1042,  b. 
r«#of,  837,  a  ;  940,  a. 
I  potr^opJx"**  489,  b. 
rpfoftof ,  489,  b. 
Gttbernaculum,  480,  b. 
Gubemator,  41)0,  b. 
row,  79,  a. 
Vvftvaatapxii,  *83,  a. 
rvjirafffapxoc,  ^83,  a. 
ru/ivdffiov,  481,  a. 
ruuvaora/,  483,  b. 
rvftr^aioit  485,  b. 
Ywvfirat,  94,  a. 
ru/iw|rti,  94,  a;  485,  b. 
topval,  94,  a. 
ruproraioYa,  485,  a. 
rv/ivtt,  667,  a. 
ruvatcoKoo/ioi,  486,  a. 
rvvaiKutvtm,  514,  a. 
TvvaiKovouoi,  486,  a. 
Cuslatio,  275,  a ;  1054,  b 
Guttaa,  151,  a. 
Gymnasium,  481,  a. 
Gypsum,  41,  b. 

II.    Aspirate. 
Habenss,  486,  a. 
Habitatio,  878,  a. 
*H«dus,  486,  b. 
•Hasmachates,  486,  b. 
•Haaaadoron,  480,  b. 
•Hamatitea,  486,  b. 
Hares,  493,  b. 
Hair,  391.  a. 
AXai,  850,  a. 
•Halcyon,  486,  b. 
•Haheelus,  486,  b. 
'AXi'o,  33,  a. 
■Halicssabum,  480,  b. 
•IWlimus,  488,  b. 
'AXiVoniric,  717,  a, 
'AXiia,  45,  t. 
*A\fta,  751,  b. 
'AXoirvyiof,  850,  a. 
Ilalteres,  407,  a. 
llama,  154,  a. 
'Anal<i,487,a;  781,*. 
'Aua£o>oo((,  '81,  a. 
Hammers,  610,  a. 
'Ap/io.SSl.a;  487,  a. 
'  kptiai*a\a,  487,  a. 
Harinamaxa,  487,  a. 
•Ap/ioyij,  709,  a,  b. 
'Apuortrt),  644,  a. 
Iformosta,  487,  b. 
Ha*p,  852,  b. 
•Apirdyr),  487,  b. 
'Ap*ayir{  ypo^tf,  487,  b. 
Harpago,  487,  b. 
•ApTuoro'v,  488,  a. 
llurpastura,  488,  a. 
"Apiv,  428,  b. 
Haruspicee,  488,  a. 
Haruspicina  Ars,  369,  b ,  488,  a. 
llaruspiciutn,  369,  b. 
Hesta,  468,  b. 
Hsttarium,  490,  a. 
Haatali,  103,  b;6I3,b. 
'feUKtrouoadjy,  190,  a. 
' Kcareuoaia.  493,  a. 
•K«anS^6ij,  403,  a  ;  845,  b. 
'r>,iro<mj,  752,  b- 
'r'Krij/nJptoi,  751,  a. 
IieUici,  490,  a. 
•Hciera,  490,  a. 
•fc'oi«,  378.  b. 
•KeWXio,  893,  a. 

Foot ,  958,  b. 
•Hedyosruus,  490,  b. 
•Hedysarum,  490,  U. 
'HytMoVcf  cvppopiibv,  392,  b. 
'HytjjoWa  Aicuaniptou,  390,  b. 
'Hyiropi't,  786,  b. 

I  iM  res,  492,  a. 
Heir  (Gr>ek),  493,  b. 
Uoir  (Roman),  497,  a. 

j*r-#»i>  ypo«M,  490,  b. 

•alelsniuin,  490,  b. 
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Helepolis,  491,  a. 
Ileliaa,  357,  a. 
Heliocaminus,  521,  a. 
'HXiorpdmov,  508,  b. 
•Heliotropium,  491,  a. 
Hellanodica,  491,  a  ;  683,  b ; 

083,  a. 
•EXXowoimit,  491,  a;  683,  b; 

683,  a. 
'EWavoiiKalibr,  683,  a. 
•Hellebores,  491,  a. 
*Helleborene,49l,b. 
Hellenotamia,  491,  b. 
•EXXirnraiUai,  491,  b. 
'BXXiirit,  397,  b. 
Helmet,  466,  a. 
•Helmins,  491,  b. 
Helotu,  493,  a. 
•Helnine,  493,  b. 
•Hemaria,  493,  b. 
•Hemerooalea,  493,  b. 
♦Hemerocalis,  493,  b. 
'Hfi<pa,361,b. 
'Hprpooaraora/,  545,  a. 
'HiuiixXoUior,  1023,  a. 
Hemina,304,a:  318,  b;  889,  b. 
Heininarium,  304,  a. 
Hemlock,  394,  b. 
"Evoim,  oi,  394,  b. 
'Evtj  Kai  via,  190,  b. 
•Hrfa,  486,  a. 
'HWoxoc,  333,  a. 
•Hepatia,  493,  a. 
•Hepatus,  493,  a. 
Hepnaisteia,  565,  b. 

"ti^na,  1051,  b. 
Heraclean  Tablet,  556,  a. 
•,HpaiA«/«Xieoj,4«3,a. 
Heraa,  493,  a. 
'Hpoio,  493,  a. 
Herald,  181,  a. 
Hereditas,  497,  b. 
Herea  (Greek),  493,  b. 
Herea  (Roman),  497,  a. 
Henna:,  500,  b;  913,  b. 
Hemuea,  501,  a. 
'/.pita!,  500,  b. 
"Epfiata,  501,  a. 
Ileroiathena,  501,  a. 
Hermeracle,  501,  a. 
*IIermodactjlu>,  501,  b. 
Hermogenianus  Codex,  373,  b. 
llermula,  500,  b. 
'Hpuov,  457,  b. 
•Herpyllus,  501,  b. 
•Hosperis,  501,  b. 
'Korea,  447,  b. 
'Earlacic,  501,  b. 
'Ea-ridrwp,  501,  b. 
'Erafpal,  503,  a. 
'Eraipjceuif  ypo^lj,  503,  a. 
'Eraipta,  278,  a. 
ECptrpa,  587,  b. 
Hexaphoron,  571,  a. 
'L'^a'oTvXoy,  290,  a. 
Hexerel,  891,  b. 
•lipuoij,  958,  a. 
'IcodViov,  63,  a. 
•Hierakion,  503,  b. 
•Hierax,  503,  b. 
'Ifpctov,  845,  a,  b. 
•Hierobolane,  503,  b. 
'UpooovXoi,  503,  a. 
'IrpoypanuaTsif,  49,  b. 
'Itpopurrtfa,  369,  b. 
'lipofitjvta,  681,  a. 
Hieroinnemonee,  49,  b ;  503,  b. 
'IepoK,  958,  a. 

Hieroruca  Lex,  583,  a ;  813,  b. 
Hieronic*,  ISO,  a. 
'lipo^dvnif,  395,  b. 
Mcpoxaio/,  504,  a. 
'IcpooKox-ia,  369,  b. 
'IcooovXtae  ypaffl,  504,  a. 
Hilana,  504,  a. 
'IXapoTpaytitiia,  994,  b. 
•fltivTtt,iSt,  b  ;  894,  a. 
'Ipdyrcf  nrnjroJ,  234,  b. 
'Himantopous,  504,  b. 
'Ittart'oioy,  717,  b. 
'ludrtov,  717,  b. 
Hinge,  215,  a. 
^Ilipparchus,  504,  b. 
'Wvapitoor/ji,  98,  b. 
'llippelapbui,  504,  b. 
*rl>ppncampaa,  504,  b. 
HippodromoB,  511,  b;  909,  a. 
*Hippolapathum,  504,  b. 
*Hippomanes,  504,  b. 
'Hippomaratham,  504,  b. 


Hippopen,  505,  a. 
•Hippophaea,  505,  a. 
*Hippopbaetam,  505,  a. 
*Hippopotamni,  505,  a. 
•Hippoa,  505,  a. 
*Hippoaelinon,  505,  a. 
■Hippoaria,  505,  a. 
•Hippoxua,  505,  a. 
Hirpei,  549,  b. 
•Hirudo,  505,  a. 
'Hirando,  505,  a. 
Hiater,  506,  a. 
'iar'tov,  893,  b. 
'Iirrur,  953,  a. 
•IotoV,  610,  a;  953, a. 
Hiatrio,  505,  a. 
'Oionotoi,  1043,  b. 
'OXxdJtc,  891,  a. 
"OX/iot,  1015,  a. 
Holjdaj,  435,  a. 
*OXMaer«iv^845,  b. 
Holoeerica.  876,  a. 
'OXeedvpiiXaTa  leva,  610,  b. 
Holoaphytaton,  178,  a. 
'0^oydXojrrt(,359,b;  1003,  b. 
"O)iotoi,  360,  b. 
'OuoXoy/a,  933,  a  ;  937,  a. 
Honoraria  Actio,  17,  b. 
Honorarii  Ladi,  601,  a. 
Honorarium,  24,  b;  351,  a. 
Honorarinm  Jua,  17,  b  ;  388,  a. 
Honorea,  507,  a. 
Hoop,  1020,  a. 
•OxXa,  93,  b. 
"OrXnrtf,  1003,  a. 
'OwXlm,  94  ;  99,  b. 
Hoplomachi,  476,  b. 
Hora,  507,  b. 

Hordearium  Mt,  30,  a;  415, a. 
'Ofxos,  668,  b. 
•Hector,  510,  b. 
"Op,»f,  641,  b;  853,  a. 
'Opw,  508,  a. 
Horologiam,  508,  a, 
Horreahi,  510,  b. 
Horream,  510,  b. 
Hortenaia  Lex,  765,  b. 
Horttu,  510,  b. 
*Ooioi,  688,  b. 
'Omurilp,  688,  b. 
Hoapra,  513,  a. 
Hospitality,  511,  b. 
Hoapitinm,  511,  b. 
Hoatia,  845,  b. 
Hoatia,  412,  a;  800,  a. 
Hour,  507,  b. 
House  (Greek),  513,  b. 
House  (Roman),  615,  b. 
'TiuMo,  521,  b. 
Mlyacinthns,  533,  a. 
•IIraloeidee,5*3,a, 
■ToXoi,  1058,  a. 
*T«w(iif  ypaau},  522,  a. 
•tfcaXc-nii.  M0,  a. 
'rlpavk,  395,  b. 
'llydrargyrus,  022,  a. 
•Y-'oatiXr/s,  522,  b. 
1Cf\aavXiK&v  ipytiyov,  543,  b. 
'YtpavXit,  522,  b. 
'Tfpla,  901,  a. 
'}  '  uiit'p"iii'i,  523,  a. 
'Y,Va£Xl,  1054,  b. 
*T»ipou^Xov,  1054,  b. 
*"rXi))ii  n,  524,  a. 
'YXuptx',  523,  a. 
'YXX'ut,  1002,  b. 
'YXupoi',  523,  a. 
Iiunmtf,  461,  a. 
"YiraifW,  958,  b. 
"YrroiOpos,  290,  a. 
'YiTlpoi,  890,  a;  694,  a. 
"Yirrpl/Mpos,  404,  a. 
'YxiTpwfo,  623,  b. 
" Yiojotrirs,  533,  b. 
"Y«poy,  643,  b. 
'YitpA>»,  614,  a  ;  515,  b. 
'YirrvoWf,  433,  b. 
'Y«aVrai,  953,  a. 
'YrtfXriaa,  894,  b. 
fYiro6oXcvf,  968,  b. 
'YiroooX^c  ynt^r),  533,  b. 
'YvoxaXtHdta,  452,  b. 
'YtOKpiTft,  505,  b, 
'Ytoo^uo,  188,  b  ;  853,  b. 
'Ynfymov,  308,  b  ;  457,  a. 
'Yxdyuor,  302,  b;457,a. 
'  YToypad^V*  702,  b. 
'Yroypapuarcus,  479,  b. 
•rnUvior,  988.  b. 
'Yrouet'ewcf,  360,  b. 


Tnia»M<,3M,b;  tM,h 

Trfnw,  337,  b 
TroieoW,  978.  k 
'TvopXnua,  534,  a. 
rYTOoK^>io»,  969,  a. 
'Yron'airOlf,  339,  b. 
nrTeCd<epo(,  1073,  k 
'Yst^wnaro,  893,  I 
'YirriaofisV,  784, 1 
Hurdle,  319,  b. 
"Y«Xi7{,  909,  b. 
Tccds,  489,  a. 
'X  OT(p6rorftoi,  458,  a 
HyacinUua,  531,  b. 
Hydranor,  395,  b. 
Hydraula,  533,  b. 
Hydromelom,  1054,  b. 
#Hyoacyamui,  533,  a 
♦Hypericum,  523,  b. 
Hypocaastojn,  151,  a 
Hypogenm,  303,  b  ,  457,  • 
•H»pogloa»on,5a4,a 
•Uypolals,  534,  a. 
Hypotbeca,  775,  a. 
Hyputbecaria  Actio,  776,  b 
♦Hysaopna,  534,  a. 
•Hyatrix,  534,  a. 

I.',  J. 

*I««%et,  396,  a. 
Jaculatorei,  489,  b. 
Jaculnm,  489,  b. 
Janitor,  527,  b. 
Janua,  524,  b. 
Januarins,  191,  a- 
Masione,  527,  b. 
'Iafpacbatea,  537,  b. 
Maspia,  527,  b. 
Iatralipta,  527.  b. 
latraliptice,  537,  b ;  538,  a 
'Urpfc,  630,  a. 
latroaophiatit,  538,  a. 
•Iberie,  528,  a. 
•Ibis,  538,  a. 
'Ichneumon,  539,  a. 
Iconics  Stattus,  917,  a. 
'Upta,  980,  a. 
Idus,  193,  a. 
Jenlaculum,  374.  a. 
*lyc»,  643,  b. 
IgnobiUa,  666,  b 
l^nominia,  535,  a  ,  665.  a 
•IX»,  100,  b. 
Ilicet,  461,  a. 
Imagine*,  714,  b. 
Imbrices,  953,  b. 
Impendiam,  546,  b. 
ImperntiTBi  Fenn,  435.  B 
Imperator,  531,  a. 
Im|ierium,  530,  a. 
ImpluTiura,  516,  b. 
Imprisonment,  313,  a 
lmpubea,  531,  a. 
In  Bonis,  163,  a. 
Inaofrnratiu,  533,  b. 
Inaoris,  533,  a. 
Incensua,  213,  a. 
lnceramenta  Nariuaa,  703,  t 

704,  b. 
Inceatum,  533,  b. 
lucitega,  533,  b. 
Incorporates  Roe,  374,  b 
Incnbatio.  376,  b. 
Incunabula,  534,  a. 
Incus,  534,  a. 
Index,  588,  b. 
•Iodicum,  534,  b. 
Indigitamenta,  791,  % 
Induere,  48,  a. 
Indumentum,  1034,  a 
Indusium,  1034,  b. 
Indutus,  48,  a ;  1034,  a 
Infamis,  535,  a. 
Infamia  (Greek),  536,  a 
lnfamia  (Roman)   534,  b. 
infana,  537.  b. 
lnfar-tia,  537,  b 
luferiK,  463,  b. 
Informer,  345,  a. 
Infula,  538,  a. 
Ingenoi,  638,  b. 
lngenuitas,  538,  b. 
Ingratus,  746,  a. 
'lnguinalis,  539,  a. 
Inheritance  (Greek),  493,  k. 
Inheritance  (Roman),  497  a. 
Injuria,  539.  a. 
lnjurivum  Actio,  837  a    1643, 

b. 
Ink.  191  b. 
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quorum  Bunortun, 


•aa,tSt,  t 

'[via,  439,  0. 

luomciostun  TMtamealsm, 

963,*. 
Inqailini,  801,  a 
luquilmuB,  137,  a. 
loiania,  389, *. 
Ineanus,  3D),  a. 
lotigne,  539,  b. 
JmIiU.440  » 
uucitor,  MO,  b. 
Inetilon*  Actio,  MO,  b. 
Inftitotionea,  340,  b. 
Iiutitatoria  Actio  312,  s 
(niula,  519,  a. 
Ietaglioa,  800,  a. 
Intentio,  IV,  b  ;  80,  a. 
ntegrum  Restitutio,  In,  634,  b. 
.ntercaluy  Month,  100,  a;  101, 

b;  1M,  a. 
Intercapedo,  140,  a. 
Interceeaio,  Ml,  a ;  Ml,  a. 
blercia  Diet,  301,  b. 
latercolumnia,  60,  b. 
Interdictio  Aqua  et  Ignia,  137,*. 
Inienliclum,  MS,  b. 

"  Adipiacenda  Pc#» 

•euiorit,  M3,  b. 

"         Poaae**orium,541, 
t. 

"  deProcario,M3,a. 

M  Prohibitonam, 

M*,b 

831,  a 

"         Racoparaada  Poe- 

eeaaioniv,  M3,  b. 

"  Reatitutoriom, 

Mt,b. 

"  Retinenda     Pi* 

aetsionia,  MS,  b. 

"  Salvianum,M3,  h. 

"  Scctorium,  M3,  k. 

"  UtiPoeBideUB,M3, 

b. 

«         TJtrubi,  MS,  b. 
lotarcat  of  Money,  M4,  b. 
lniergerivue,  730,  a. 
Internundinum,  60b,  a. 
Interpret,  Mb,  a. 
Interregnum,  M8,  a. 
lnterrex,  M8,  a. 
Intenila,  10*4,  b. 
lutettabilia,  M8,  b. 
Inteatato,  Hereditatia  Ab,497,a. 
Iateetatua,  497,  h. 
•Iatubum,  MS,  b 
Ialutium,  1094,  b. 
•Inula,  Ml),  a. 
laventartum,  W0,  a. 
InTeatia,  331,  a. 
•Ion,  M»,  a. 
•Ionia,  MO,  a. 
•Wf,847,a. 
•Ipbvon,  M9,  a. 
Ir*.t«8,a. 
Ipt,  MO,  a. 
'■oar,  300,  a. 
Irpex,  M»,  b. 
•Int,  MO.  a. 
•Irpex,  M0,  b 
•Italia,  M0,  b. 
belutici  Luiii,  130,  a. 
'leexoA/rcia,  239,  a, 
•laopyron,  M0,  b. 
'IcorAua,  IN,  a. 
'IroriXuc,  HO,  a. 
leAaio.  649,  b. 
Itthmien  Gamea,  M0,  b. 
Italia,  282,  a  j  613,  a. 
Italy,  888,  a. 
Iter,  870,  a;  1041,  h. 
Ilineria  Servitua,  878,  b. 
•16e#«»«,  383,  b. 
Irvt,  331,  b. 
Juberi,  871,  a. 
Judex,  330,  b. 
Judex  Ordiuariua,  3M,  a 
Judex  Pedaaeua,  6M,  a. 
Judex  Qoaaliouie,  933,  a. 
Judaea  (Greek),  331,  b;  IS?, 

a;  407,  a. 
•udgee  (Roman),  330,  b. 
lodicati  Actio,  3M,  a. 
'udicea  Editiui,  332,  a. 
Judicia  Duplicia,  430,  a 
Judicia  Extrannlinaha,  551,  h. 
Judicia  Legitime,  330,  a, 
JudtciB  Qua  Inapt  rio,  530,  a. 
J  Jdicium,  550,  b. 


Judicium  Popnli,  351 ,  b ;  551,  b. 
Judicium  Privatum,  551,  b. 
Judicium  Publicum,  551,  b. 
Jugerum,  3M,  b. 
Jugum,  554,  b. 
Jugumontum,  63,  b  ;  514,  b. 
Julia  Lege*,  355,  b. 
Julia  Lex  de  Adulteriia,  S3,  b. 

"        Agraria,  555,  b. 

"        de  Ambitu,  46,  b. 

"        de  Annona,  555,  b. 

"  de  Bonia  Cedeadie, 
S55,  b. 

"       Cadocaria,  3S5,  b. 

"  de  Cad*  et  VeneB- 
cio,  533,  b. 

"  de  Ciriute,  161,  b ; 
448,a;  555,  b. 

"        de  Fomore,  555,  b. 

"       de    Fundo    Dotali, 

335,  b. 

"  Judiciaria,  633,  a; 
835,  b. 

"  de  Liberia  Legatio- 
nibue,  57t,  b. 

••        Majeatatit,  600,  a. 

"        Municipalia,  556,  a. 

"        et    Papia    Poppaa, 

336,  a. 

d       Pecnlatna,  748,  b. 
"        et  Plantia,  357,  a. 
*'       da  Provinciia,  P15,  b. 
'         Repelnnuarum,  834, 

b 
-       de  Realduia,  748,  b. 
"        de  Sacerdotiia,  557,*. 
"       d*S«erilegie,  748,0; 

846,  b. 
"       Sumtuaria,  537,  b; 

934,  b. 
"        Theatralia,  557,  b. 
"        et  Titia,  557,  b. 
"        de  V!  Public*  et  Pri- 
vate, 1058,  a. 

"        Viceeimaria,  1046,  a. 
Juliua,  196,  b. 
•Juncua,  357,  b. 
Junea  or  Juma  Norbana  Lex, 

569,a:583,b;589,*;616,b. 
Junia    Lex,    Repetundaraaa, 

834,  a 
Juniorea,   200,   a :    1007.  b : 

1008,  a. 
•Juniperna,  557,  b.  . 
Juniua,  191,  a. 
Jura  in  Re,  374,  b. 
Jununentum,  6/0,  a. 
Jura  Actio,  In,  330,  b. 
Jure  Agere,  18,  b. 
Jure  Ceatio,  In,  337,  b. 
Jureconeolti,  338,  a. 
June  Auctoree,  338,  a. 
Juriaconaulti,  558,  a. 
Juriedictio,  550,  a. 
Jurieperiti,  558,  a. 
Junanradaatee,  1*8.  a. 
Jua,  339,  b. 

"    -KUanum,  369,  a. 

'<    AnnuU  Aurei,  839,  b 

"   Annulorum,  839,  b. 

"    Applicalionia,  137,  a. 

"    Civile,  559,  b. 

"    Civile  Flavianum,  661,  a. 

"   Civil*  Papjrieanm  ur  Pa- 

piaianum,  568,  a. 

6  Civiutia,  160,  b. 

"   Commercii,  361,  a. 

"   Coanubii,  Ml,  a. 

"   Edicendi,  388,  a. 

"    Fetiale,  438,  a. 

"    Gantilitiuro.  460,  a. 

"    Gentium,  5!  v,  b. 

a    Honorarium,  388,  a. 

"   Honoram,  tOI,  a. 

«   Italieum,  SSI,  b. 

"    Latii,  161,  b  ;  568,  b. 

"    Liberorum,  337,  a. 

"    Natu  rale,  359,  b. 

"    Non  8criptum,  560,  b. 

'•    Pontiftcium,  560,  a  ;  791, 

b;791,a. 

"    Poatiiminii,799. 

"    Pradiatorinm,  604,  b. 

"   Pratorium,388,a;  560,  b. 

"   Privatum,  861,  a ;  361,  a. 

"  Publicum,  161,  a ;  361,  a. 

"   Quiritium,  161,  a;  361,  a. 

"    Relatipma,  860,  b. 

"    Reipondendi,  558,  b. 

"    8criptum.  360,  b. 


Jua  Senatna,  867, «» 
Jaa  Suffragiorum,  161,  a. 
Jna  Vocatio,  In,  18,  a. 
Juajurandum,  670,  a. 
Juajuiandum  Calumnia,  103,  b. 
•Juaqniamna,  363,  b. 
Juata  Funera,  450,  a. 
Juatum,  363,  a. 
Juatinianeua  Codex,  273,  a. 
Juatitium,  468,  b. 
Jueau,  Quod,  Actio,  561,  b. 
•Ijrnx,  362,  b. 

K.    SeeC. 

L.  A. 

Labarum,  897,  a. 

Aotij,  211,  K 

•Labrax,  662,  b. 

Labrum,  149,  b. 

•Labruaca,  363.  b. 

Labyrinthue,  363,  a. 

Lacerna,  363,  b. 

Lacinia,  564,  a. 

Laconicum,  144,  a  ;    149,  a ; 

130,  a. 
'Lactuca,  564,  b. 
Lacunar,  510,  b. 
Lacua,  74,  b  :  819,  a. 
•Ladanum,  5M,  b. 
Ladders,  656,  b. 
Lena,  563,  a. 
Lata  Majeetat,  609,  a. 
Lagena,  1032,  a. 
Aayia66Xoi,  748, 1). 
•Lagopua,  565.  a. 
'Lagoprrua,  563,  a. 
•Lagoe,  565,  a. 
•Aorij  5aXdm»f,  563,  a. 
AaifW,  1017,a. 
•Lamia,  563,  b. 
Aauraoapxia,  365.  b. 
Aa/iTadi7opou(a,  505,  b. 
Aaga-a&rpop/"'  363,  b. 
Aa/iimdi^dpM,  506,  a. 
AaitvaSotrvot  dyaw,  565,  b 
Aauadc,  565,  b. 
Lampa,  399,  b. 
•Lampeioe,  560,  b. 
Lancca,  489.  a. 
Lancula,  566,  a. 
Lanariua,  778.  a. 
Laaificium,  953,  a. 
Laniata,  475.  b. 
Lantern*,  368,  a. 
Lanterna,  568,  a. 
Lanx.  366,  a. 
•Lapathnm,  566,  b. 
A«f  ptd,  567,  a. 
Ltpicidina,  570,  a. 
Lapia  Spacularia,  321,  a. 
Laquear,  310,  b. 
Laqueatorea.  476,  b. 
Larahum,  367,  a.  • 

Larentalia,  567,  a. 
Larentiaalia,  367.  a 
Aafnacomto(,  046,  a. 
Largitio,  46,  a. 
Aa'pvaxcc,  456,  b. 
•Larua,  367,  b. 
Larva.  738,  a. 
Lata  Fuga,  136,  a. 
Aaroytfer,  317,  b. 
AcV4,  317,  b. 
•Latti,  567,  b. 
Later,  567,  b. 
Laterculua,  567,  b. 
Laterna,  568.  a. 
Laticlavii,  264,  a. 
Latii  Jna,  568,  b. 
Latinm,  568,  b. 
Latina  Ferta,  436,  a. 
Latinitaa,  368,  b. 
Latinu*,  861,  a. 
•Laloa,  560,  b. 
Adrpcif,  751,  a. 
Larrina,  146,  b. 
Latrunculi,  560,  b. 
Latua  Clavue,  164,  a. 
Laudatio  Funebria,  450,  b. 
Aaepai,  963,  a. 
LaurenUlia,  567,  a. 
Lautia,  575.  b. 
Lalomja,  570.  a. 
Latumia,  570,  a. 
Lautomia,  370,  a. 
Lautumia,  570,  a. 
•Laver.  570,  a. 
Law.  550.  b  ;  662,  b. 
A««.  638,  b. 


A».fK,,117,b.740,b 
Aucdvioi',  740,  U 
AtWpra.  493,  a 
Atxoc,  573.  a. 
Lectica,  570,  a 
Lecticarii,  571,  a. 
Lectiaternium,  571,  b 
A/xT-por,  571,  a. 
Lectua,  572,  a. 
Lectua  Funebria,  570.  a 
A4xu6ei,  456,  a. 
Agodptov,  720,  a. 
Atfoi,  720,  a. 
Legacy,  573,  a. 
Legatariur,  573,  b. 
Legatio  Libera,  576,  b. 
Legatum,  573,  a. 
Legatua,  575,  b  ;  815,  b. 
Lege*,  670,  b. 
Legea  Canturiata,  579,  b. 
Legee  Curiata,  570,  b. 
I^gio,  102,  b ;  103. 
Legis  Actionea,  16,  b. 
Legie  Aquilia  Actio,  337.  a 
Legitime   Hereditaa,  497,   » 

490,  a. 
Legitima  Actionea,  16,  b 
•Legumen,  576,  b 
'Leimoniam,  577,  a. 
•Leiobatoa,  677,  a. 
Attirofiaprvptov  oVxij,  686,  b. 
AriTovavri'oa  ypa04,  577,  a. 
ActxeoTparfoti  ipajj>  579,  a 
AttroTauov  ypatyi,  117,  a. 
Adiroy,  818,  b. 
Aurovpyta,  577,  a. 
•Lemnia  Terra,  577,  b. 
•Lemna,  378,  a. 
Lemuiacua,  578,  a. 
Lemuralia,  578,  b. 
Lemuria,  578,  b. 
Lenaa,  364,  b. 
Affvaia,  364,  b. 
Leuocinium,  633,  a. 
Attrtl,  456,  b. 
Arjvii,  988,  a. 
•Leo.  578,  b. 
Arowdcia,  579,  a. 
'Leontopeulon,  579,  a 
'Leontupodion.  570,  a 
•Leopanlua,  379,  a. 
Aivaiva,  332,  b. 
•I.»paa,  570.  a. 
•I^pidium.  5*9,  a. 
•Lepia,  579,  a. 
Lepta,  30,  a. 
Lrrin,  593,  a ;  1085,  a. 
Lemaa,  679.  a 
Arjpoi,  593.  a    ltm  *  ■ 
l.cesua,  45tf,  j. 
Lenca,  702,  b. 
•Leucacantha,  579,  b. 
•Leuea-,570,  b. 
'Leuce,  579,  b. 
•Loucoion,  570,  b. 
Leoga,    762.  h. 
Levtr,  41,  a. 
Lex,  570,  b. 

"  Aciha,  834,  a. 

"  Acilia  Calpurnia,  46,  b 

"  Aibutia,  17,  a;  389,  b< 

581,*. 

"  jElia,  581,  a. 

"   *UaSentia,S7,a;  616,a 

"   ^Emilia,  581,  a. 

"  iEmilla  Babia,  46,b  ;  3&t 

b. 

"   jEmilia  Lepidi,  934,  b. 

"  Emilia  8cauri,  934,  b. 

«'  Agraria,  33,  a ;  381.  b. 

"  Ambitua,  46,  b. 

"  Annalis  or  Vdlia,  S3,  o. 

"  Anna,  934,  b. 

"   Antoua,58l,b. 

"  Apuleta,  Ml,  b. 

"  Apuleia  Agraria,  981,  b. 

"  Apuieia  Frumentann,  5(1, 

U 

"   ApuleiaMaJeatatia,600,b 

"  Aquilia,  337,  a. 

"   Atemia  Tarpeia,  681,  b 

«'  Atia  d*  Saeerdotia,  58i  a, 

"  AtiUa,  337,  b ;  1089,  a. 

"  Atinia,  581,  b. 

•■    Aundia,46,  b. 

•'   Aurelia,  553,  a  ;  998,  b. 

"  Rebia.581,  b. 

"   BfUavt"milia,46,b;58S,b. 

M  Cacilia  de  Ceneoribua  of 

Cenaona,  381,  b. 
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Mx  Cecilia  de  Tactical  mt, 
Ml,  b;7«4,b. 

•'   Cecilia  Didia,  582,  a. 

41  Calpurnia  de  Ambitu,46,b. 

44   Calpurnia  de  Repelundis, 

8S3,b. 

"  Canoleia,  584,  a. 

"   Cassia,  582,  a. 

44   Cassia  Agra/is,  581,  a. 

44   Cassia  Tabellaria,  V43,  a. 

44   Caaaia  Tereatia  Frumen- 

taria,  SW,  a, 

"   Cincm,  251,  a. 

44   Claudia,  S8t,  a;  1049,  a. 

"  Clodi»,  582,  a. 

44  Cwlia  or  Caha,  943,  a. 

44  Cornelia  Agraria,  589,  a. 

44         '4       da  Falsia,  428,  a. 

44  "       de  Injarilf ,  5311,  a. 

"         "       Judiciaria,58i,b. 

"  «       Majestatie,609,b. 

44        "      Nunmaru,  4t8, 

44,44      da       Parricidio, 

309,  a. 

44        44      de   Proecripciono 

et  Proecriptis,  813,  a. 

"         "       de      Sacerdotiis, 

790,  b. 

44         '4       de  Sicariia  et  Ve- 

nefids,  308,  b. 

44         <4       Sumtuaria,934,b. 

44        "      Testamenlam. 

448,  b. 

44      de    Vi    Publica, 
1058,  a. 

•'         '4       Unciaria,  582,  b. 
44         »       B»bia,  584,  b. 
44         "      Fulria,  4«,  b. 
44  Didia,  934.  a. 
44  Domitia    de    Sacerdotiis, 
790,  b. 

"   Doilia,  588,  b. 
44   Doilia  Mania,  582,  b. 
14  Fabia  de  Plngio,  780,  b. 
44   Falddia,  574,  b. 
44  Fannia,  934,  a. 
44  Flaminia,  583,  b. 
44   Flavia  Agraria,  584,  b. 
'•  Frumentarie,  589,  b. 
14  FufiadeRehgioue,S83,a. 
44   Fufia  Jadiaana,  553,  a. 
4  Fana  or  Fuaia  Caninia, 
583,  a  ;  Olfi,  b. 
44  Furia  de  Sponao,  541,  b. 
44   Furia  or  Fuaia  Testamen* 
I  aria,  574,  b. 

41  GabiuiaTalwllarial943,a. 
44  Gabmia,  583,  a. 
44  Gallia  Cisalpiue,  585,  a. 
44   Gellia  Cornelia,  583,  a. 
44   Genucia,  583,  a. 
44  llieronica,  583,  a;  613,  b. 
44  Horalia,  583,  a. 
"   Hortensia   de    Plebiscites, 
785,  b. 

44  Hostilia  de  Fastis,  5>B,  a. 
44  Icilia,  583,  a. 
44  Julie,  555,  b. 
44  JuniadePeregrinis,583,a. 
44  Junia  Licinia,  583,  b. 
44  Junia    Norhana,  569,   a ; 
583,  b ;  589,  a. 
44  Junia  Repetondarum,634, 

-' Junia  Velleia,  583,  h. 

■•  Latoria,*  328,  a  ;  583,  b. 

44  Licmia  de  Sodalitiia,  46,  b. 

44  Licinia  Junia,  583,  b. 

44  Liciuia  Mucia  de  Civibue 

Hegundis,  583,  b. 

44  Licinia  Suwtuaria,  934,  a. 

44  Lidma  Rogntioaee,841,a. 

44  Liria,  583,  b. 

44  Lutalia  de  Vi,  1058,  a. 

44  Mania,  583,  b. 

44  Majestatis,  609,  a. 

44  Man>iHdeColoniis,583,b. 

44  Manilia,  583,  b. 

44  Manllade  Vicesin>a,617,a. 

44  Mareia,  J84,  a. 

44  Maria,  88;,  1. 

44  MemmiaorRemniia,203,a, 

44  Mentis,  584.  a. 

44  Minucia,  584,  a. 

44  OcUria,  584,  a. 

44  Ogulnia,  584,  a. 

•4  Oppia,  934,  a. 

*    More  correctly,  Ple-'-oria.) 
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Lex  Orchia,  934,  a. 
44  Ovinia,  564,  a. 
"  PapiadePeregrinie,56S,a. 
44  Pepi*  Foppaa,  556,  a. 
44  Papiria  or  Julia  Papiria  de 
Mulctsrum       JEatinuUiona, 

584,  a. 

44  Papiria,  584,  b. 

"  Papiria  Plautia,  584,  b. 

44  Papiria  Postelia,  584.  b. 

44   Papiria  Tabellaria,  943,  b. 

44  Peducsm,  584,  b. 

44  Pcsulanie,  584,  b. 

44  Petreia,584,b. 

44  Petronia,  564,  b. 

44  Pinaria,  584,  b. 

44  PlatOTKi.328,  a;584,b. 

44  Plautia  orPlotia  da  Ti, 

1058,  a. 

44  Plautia  or  Plot*  Judkia- 

rii,  564,  b. 

44  Poeteiia,  584,  b. 

44   Pettelia  Papiria,  564,  b ; 

657.  b. 

44  Pompeia,  564,  b. 

44  •'        deAmbitu,46,b. 

44         "       Jodidaria,  553, 

a. 

44        de  Jura  Magia- 
traluum,  553,  a ;  584,  b. 
44  "        de     Parricidiit, 

309  a 

44    '   '"       Tribunitia,  564, 
b. 

44         «       de  Vi,  585,  a; 
553,  a. 

41   Popilia,  584,  a  ;  565,  a. 
44  Porda  de  Capite  Ciriam. 

585,  a. 

44   Porda  deProrindis,585,a. 

44  Publina,  585,  a. 

44  Publilia  de  Sponaoribus, 

542,  a. 

44  PubliliadeCosstliu,823,a. 

44  Publilie.  82S,  a. 

44  Pupia,  585.  a. 

44  Quintia,  585,  a. 

44   Regie,  633,  a. 

44   Regie,  562.  a. 

44  Reinniia,  203,  a. 

44   Repetundarum,  833,  b. 

44  Rhodio,  585, 0. 

44   Roscia  Theatralia,  585,  a. 

44    Rubria,  5*5,  a. 

44  Rupilie,  585,  b;  813,  a. 

44  Sacrata,  585,  b. 

44  Satura,  580.  b ;  855,  a. 

44   Scantinia,  585,  b. 

44   Scribonia,  565,  b. 

44   Serapronie,  864,  a. 

44   SeniproniadeFamore,586, 

a. 

44  Serrilia  Agraria,  586,  a. 

44  Sentilia  Claude  de  Ci»i- 

tate,  834,  a. 

44  Serrilia  Glauda  de  Repe- 

tundis,  834,  a. 

44   Serrilia Judiciaria, 553, a; 

586,  a. 

44   Silia,  586,  a. 
44   SiWani  et  Carbonia,  584,  b. 
44  Sulpicia,  566,  a. 
44   Sulpicia  Sempronia,586,a. 
44   Snoituaria,  934,  a. 
44  Tabellaria),  943,  a. 
44  Tarpeia  Atemia,  581,  b. 
44  Terentilia,  586,  a. 
44   Testamentarie,  586,  a. 
44  Thoria,977,  b 
44  Titia,  586,  b. 
44  Titia  de  Tutoribue,  566,  b. 
44   Trebonia,  586,  b. 
44  Tribunida,  998,  b. 
44  Tullia  de  Ambttn,  46,  b. 
44  Tullia  de  Legatione  Libe- 
ra, 576,  b. 
44  Valeria,  1033,  b. 
44  Valeria  etHnratia,10S4,e. 
44  Valeria  de  Prorocatione, 
1034,  a. 

44  Valeria  de  Proacriptione, 
812.  a. 

44  Varia,«09,b. 
44  Vatinia  de  Prorinriis,  586, 
b. 

•4  Vatinia  de  Colonis,  586,  b. 
44  de  Vi,  1058,  a. 
44  Viaria,  586,  b  :  1043,  b. 
44  Virnimaria.  1046,  a. 
44  Villia  Annalis,  25,  b. 


Lea  Visellia,  586,  b  ;  840,  a. 

44    Vooouia,  1064,  b. 
At(tapxu*>>  rpaiuaTitm,  140, 

Lexiarchs,  385,  a. 

A«ic,»58,a. 

Atoavo/iavrc^i,  369,  h. 

•Libanotia,  566,  b. 

'Libasotoe,  587,  a. 

Libatio,  846,  a. 

Libella,  349,  a  ;  689,  b. 

LibeUua,  587,  a. 

Liber,  587,  b. 

Libera  Fan,  136,  e. 

Liberalee  Ladi,  166,  b 

Liberalia,  366,  b. 

Liberalii  Cauee,  115.  b. 

Liberalia  Manoi,  115,  b. 

Liberalitaa,  46,  a. 

Liberi,538,b;  569.  a. 

Libertua  (Greek),  569,  a. 

Libertna  (Roman),  588,  b 

Libertinua,  568,  b. 

Libitinani,  459,  a. 

Libra,  589,  b. 

Libra  or  Aa,  590,  a. 

Libraria,  156,  a. 

Librarii,  591,  a. 

Library,  158,  a. 

Ijbralor,  591,  a. 

Libripena,  612.  a. 

Libuma,  591,  b. 

Libumica,  591,  b. 

Ants.  763,  b. 

•Lichen.  591,  b. 

Licia,  955,  a. 

Liciatorium,  955,  a. 

Licinia  Lex  de  Sodalitiia,  46,  b. 

Licinia  Junia  Lex,  563,  b. 

Licinia  Mucia  Lex,  563,  b. 

Licinia  Lex  Somtuaria,  934,  a. 

Licinia  Roeationea,  841,  a. 

Aiapef,  1034,  b. 

AiVwr,  364,  b;  1034,  b. 

AiKK+tw,  364,  b  ;  1035,  a. 

Lictor,  599,  a. 

Lightbouae,  767,  a. 

Ligo,  599,  a. 

Lignla,  699,  a  ;  889,  b. 

•Ligntticum,  592,  b. 

'Ligugtrom,  592,  a. 

•Lilium.  592,  b. 

Lima,  592,  b. 

Limbua,  592,  b. 

Limen,  524,  b ;  525,  a ;  799,  a. 

Limea,  38,  b. 

Limitatio,  38,  b. 

Limus,  929,  b. 

Linea,  593,  a. 

*Linoaparluni,  593,  b. 

'Linoepennora,  593,  b 

Linteamen,  718,  b. 

Linteonee,  953,  a. 

Linter,  593,  b. 

Linteum,  718,  b. 

Linunt,  944,  a. 

*Linum,  593,  b. 

*Linum  Vimm,  593,  b. 

*Liparana  Lapia,  593,  b. 

Litem,  693,  b. 

Litararum  Obligatio,  673,  a. 

Literati,  887,  b. 

'LithargTrua,  594,  a. 

•Litboepermum,  594,  a. 

Lithoetrotum.  520,  a ;  705,  a. 

At$oToplatH  570,  a. 

Litis Contestatio, 594,  a;  674, a. 

Litis  DtTidua  Exceptio,  19,  a. 

Ai'rpa,  594.  b. 

Litters,  570.  a. 

Liturgies.  577,  a. 

Lituus,  595,  a. 

Lixa,  203.  a. 

I^rcati  et  Conduct!  Actio,595,  a. 

Ixicatio,  595,  a. 

Locator,  595,  a. 

Aexnyoif,  952,  a. 

Aax°;.952.a;  1012,  a. 

Loculua,  460,  a. 

Locus  EtTatoa,  957,  b. 

Locus  Liberatua,  957,  b. 

Lodii,  595.  b. 

AocrpoV,  598,  a. 

Aoytiov,  968,  b. 

Aayiirrai,  33,  a ;  423,  • 

AoyioT»}piffv.  423,  b. 

Aoynn-^.  190,  a. 

Aoyoypritpot.  595,  by. 

Aoytnmtot,  595,  b. 

Aeitui.  S46  » 


AaiiofUs Mat,   Us 
Ae>x».  «».»•„ 

"Lonchitia,  596,  a, 
Looking-glaaa,  905  a 
Loom,  953,  a. 
Aura,  596,  a. 
Awnoi4,  596,  a. 
Aunt,  596,  a. 
AwrocanK,  696,  a. 
At*f,  466.  a. 
Lorani,  445,  b. 
Lorica,  596,  a. 
Lots,  904,  b. 
Aeenfp,  598,  h- 
Aoenjptov,  596,  b 
AavrpaV,  598,  a. 
Amrpe&jpes;,  599.  a. 
Lucar,  50i,  a. 
Avmux,  605,  a. 
Lucerenaea,  743,  a. 
Lucerea,  743,  a. 
Lucerne,  599,  b. 
Aias,  487,  b. 
Lucrum  Cessans,  337,  * 
A»xnc.  699,  b. 
AvxSx/x,  206,  a ;  568, 
Lucia,  716,  b. 
Luctatio,  716,  b 
Ludi,  600,  a. 

44    ApoUinarea,  600,  a. 

44     Augostalea,  127,  a 

44    Capitolini,  600,  b. 

44     Circensea,  255,  b;60La 

44     CompiUlicii,  301,  a. 

44    Floralea,  447,  a. 

44     Funebrea,  601,  a. 

44    Ronorarii,  601.  a. 

44     Liberalee,  366,  b. 

44     Magni,  601,  a. 

44    Martialca,  601,  b 

44     Megalenaea.  632,  a. 

44     NataLtii,60l,b. 

44    Palatini,  601,  b. 

44    Piacatorii,  601,  b. 

44    Plebeii,  601,  b. 

44    Pontificates,  601,  a 

44    Quaatoni.  601,  b 

44    Romani,  601,  a. 

44    Sccolarea,  601,  b. 

44    Scenid,  600,  a  ;  6*2,  a 

44    Tarentini,  609,  a. 

44    Taurii,  602,  a. 
Ludua,  475,  b 
Ludus  Duodedm  Scriptoram 

570,  a. 
Ludua  I^trunculornm,  569,  b. 
Ludus  Troja,  256,  b. 
Lumiuum  Serritua,  878,  U 
Luncheon.  274,  b :  343,  a. 
Lupanar,  226.  b 
Lupatum.  452.  b. 
Lupercalia,  603,  a. 
Luperd.  603,  b. 
Lupus  Ferreua,  604,  a, 
Lustratio,  604,  a. 
Lustrum,  230,  a ;  604,  k. 
•Lycaia,  605,  a. 
•Lycapsus.  60S,  a. 
•Lychnis,  60S,  a. 
•Lychnitcs,  605.  a 
Lychnnchua,  206,  a. 
•Lyeium,  605,  a. 
•Lycopais,  605,  b. 
*Lydiu*  Lapis,  605,  b. 
Lyra,  605.  b. 
•Lyra,  605,  b. 
*Lysimachlum,  606,  b. 

M. 

Macedonianum    Senatna  Lea 
aultum,  873,  b. 

Macchus,  119,  a. 

MaVcXAa,  592,  a. 

Mncellarius.  607,  a 

Mscollmn,  607,  a. 

•Macer,  607.  a. 

Mo'xaion,  624,  a. 

Max'lpor,  824,  a. 

Mmander,  593,  a  ;  945,  a 

Mania  Lei,  583,  b. 

Maniauum,  53.  a ;  255,  a. 

Magadia,  606,  b. 

M«yuaM,  344,  b. 

Magister,  607,  a. 

44        Admiasianuni.  22,  a 
44        Armornm,  607,  a 
44        Aoctioo.*,    194    ai 
165,0. 
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Hagaur  J)il«adi,  930,  b. 
"       Epistolarum,  SOT,  i. 
"       Equitum,  361,  a. 
"       Lioellorum,  007,  a. 
"       Memoria,  607,  a. 
'•        Militum,  106,  b. 
"       Nam,  423,  a. 
•'       Offlciornm,  607,  a. 
«       Populi,  S60,  a. 
"       Soriniornm,  607,  b. 
"       Societatis,  607,    b 
831,  a. 
**       Vicorum,  607,  b. 

Ua|i*tntna,  607,  b. 
'Hague.,  60S,  a. 

*Magnesins  Lapis,  60S,  a. 

'Magudarie,  60S,  Ik 

•Maia,  608,  b. 

Majsetas,  606,  b. 

Maipturnrpfwr,  190,  a. 

'Mamie,  608,  b. 

Major©!,  638,  a. 

Mains,  101,  a. 

'Mslaaathrum,  610,  a. 

•Malache,  610,  a. 

•Malaria,  610,  a. 

•Malacoeraneus,  610,  a. 

•Malinothalle,  610,  b. 

HaUeolu,  610,  a.- 

Mslleue,  610,  a. 

KaXUf,  391,  a  ;  Ml,  b. 

MaUunum,  615,  a. 

•Malthe,  610,  b. 

•Malta,  610.  b. 

*Hilum.  610,  b. 

Malua,  610,  b. 

Mains  Oculus,  411,  b. 

Mamilia  Lei,  683,  b. 

Manceps,  611,  a. 

Mueipatio,  611,  b. 

Msncipi  Res,  374,  b;  1064,  b  • 
1066,  a. 

Maocipii  Causa,  611,  a. 

aUacipiam,  611,  b. 

MdroaXot,  336,  a. 
Maudatarioe,  613,  b. 
Mandati  Actio,  611,  a. 
Mandator,  613,  b. 
Mendaium,  613,  b. 
Maadra,  960,  b. 
•Mandragoraa,  611,  a. 
HoroMt,  663,  b. 
Matin,,  663,  b. 
Mane,  363,  a. 
Mangones,  886,  a. 
Maaica,  613,  a. 
Manilla  Lex,  683,  b. 
Maaipulua,  613.  b. 
Manila  Lei,  617,  a. 
Mansio,  614,  b. 
Maasionahus,  616,  a. 
Manaiotwa,  748,  a. 
Marnier.  6b?,  b. 
MdrrtK,  368,  b. 
Msntele,  616,  a. 
Mama*  168,0. 
•ManUcbora,  616,  a. 
•Manlie,  616,  b. 
Manoariam  JBs,  90,  a 
Maaobia,  906,  li. 
Msnuleatue,  940,  b. 
Manum,  CouTeatio  In,  633,  b 

633,  a. 
Msaumisaio,  616,  b. 
Maaumiaeor,  616,  a. 
Manna,  30,  a. 
Manna  Ferrea,  487,  b. 
Manns  Iniectio,  617,  a. 
Mappa,  615,  a. 
•Maralhrum,  617,  ; 
Marcia  Lex,  684,  a. 
•Margarita,  617,  b, 
Margies,  1043,  a. 
Mim,  618,  a. 
MenaLei,564,a. 
lte>c,  618,  a. 
•Marmor,  618,  a. 
Manriaga  (Greek),  618,  a. 
Marriage  (Roseau),  033,  a. 
•Marrabiuuv,  636,  b. 
Mampioja,  636,  a. 
Martialia  Flaawa,  446,  b. 
Martialee  Ludi,  601,  b. 
Martina,  191,  a. 
ateereeta,  636,  a. 
Masks,  738,  a. 
Maaaa,39,b,a. 
Moerfjpfc,  1073,  a. 
Maetigia,  445,  b. 
MaoTiyeffeM,  699,  b. 


•Mastiche,  638,  a. 
MrfcrnJ,  445,  a. 
Masts,  610,  b;  611,  a. 
Matara,  490,  a. 
Mater,  377,  b. 

Materiamiliae,  430,  a ;  6*3,  a. 
Matralia,  638,  b. 
Matrimonium,  633,  a. 
Matrons,  633,  a. 
Manaolenm,  461,  a. 
Ma>,  344,  b. 
Mazonomua,  638,  b. 
Meals  (Creek),  343,  a ;  343,  a. 
Meals  (Roman),  374,  a. 
timavii,  969,  b. 
Medjastini,  638,  b. 
•Medica,  638,  b. 
•Medica  Mala,  638,  b 
Medicamina,  1063,  a. 
Medicine,  638,  b. 
Medicina,  638,  b. 
Medicus,  630,  a. 
Medimnus,  631,  b. 
•Medion,  631,  b. 
Meditrinalia,  631,  b 
Megalenses  Ludi,  633,  a. 
Megalensie,  613,  a. 
Megalesia,  633,  a. 
Wyafrn,  968,  b. 
Mnavuyef,  67,  a. 
M«W%nt,SS5,a. 
Mtiov,  67,  a. 
McAta,  378,  b. 
•Melampyron,  633,  a. 
•Melancranis,  633,  a. 
•Melanion,  633,  a. 
•Melanteria,  633,  a. 
•Melanlhion,  633,  b. 
•Melanurua,  633,  b. 
•Malea,  633,  b. 
•Meteagris,  633,  b. 
M<X?,  343,  b. 
McAi'a,  488,  b. 
•Melia,  633,  b. 
•Metia  Terra,  633,  b. 
McXiVporor,  1064,  b. 
•Melilotus,  633,  b. 
•Meliraela,  633,  b. 
♦Meline,  633,  a. 
•Melis,  633,  a. 
'Melissa,  633,  a. 
•Meliasopbyllon,  631,  a. 
MtXirn&ra,  466,  a. 
MtWclprjr,  390,  a. 
•Mololunthe,  633,  a. 
•Melopepnn,  633,  a. 
McXoaiiU,  648,  b. 
•Memaikulon,  633,  a. 
Membrane,  688,  a. 
Menunia  Lex,  303,  a. 
Mifr,  190,  b  ;  634,  a. 

"    imifianf,  190,  b. 

"    xoiV,  190,  a. 

"    ///SoAi/ioJof,  190,  a. 

"    loraVw,  190,  b. 

"    aVffiWr,  190,  b. 

"    »A«W,  190,  a. 
'Menanthue,  633,  a. 
MinXtitia,  633,  a. 
Menaa,  633,  a. 
Mensarii,  634,  a. 
Mensularii,  634,  a. 
Mensia  Lex,  684,  a. 
Mensis,  634,  a. 
Mensores,  636,  b. 
Menstruum,  887,  b. 
M^rvuif,  387,  a. 
MtpmoeViec,  194,  b. 
Mercenary  Soldiers,  1071,  a. 
MtpWoivof.  194,  b. 
Merenda,  175,  a. 
Meridiani,  476,  b. 
Mendiee,  161,  a. 
•Merope,  636,  b. 
MiedyaXtr,  60,  b. 
HtoaiXtot  ovm,  514,  b. 
MamifXiev,  133,  b. 
M/iraeXoj  Bvpa,  614,  b. 
Mcemiopfa,  161,  b. 
MteeXaof  <r,  734,  b. 
Mceo/idyXioy,  368,  b. 
Mreorotxoc.  736,  a 
•Mespile,  636,  b. 
MrraMnK,  160,  a. 
Mela,  353,  a. 
Hirayitma,  636,  b. 
tifraytiTvttiv,  190,  a. 
Metaih,  1035,  b. 
Mcnmarp/e,  344,  h 
MrraViarpev,  344,  b. 


M/rovA»f  Dipa,  614,  b. 

Methodid,  635,  b. 

Mrrofrior,  636,  b. 

Miroim,  636,  a. 

Mrranror,  893,  a. 

Mr^payiprat,  39,  b. 

Metretes,  637^a. 

Metronomi,  617,  a. 

Utrpont/ioi,  637,  a. 

MarpoVaXff.  384,  b. 

*Menm,  637,  a. 

•Milai,  637,  a. 

Mile,  637,  b. 

Milestones,  637,  b ;  1043,  j. 

Mille  Passnnm,  637,  b. 

MiUiare,637.b. 

Milliarinm,  637,  b  ;  1043,  a. 

Milharinm  Anrenm  '043,  a. 

Mills,  639,  b. 

•Miloe,  617,  b.     • 

•Miltos,  637,  b. 

Mimus,  637,  b. 

Mina,947,a;948,a, 

Mines,  1016,  b. 

*Mmium,  638,  a. 

Minores,  338,  a ;  533,  a. 

Mint,  640,  b. 

•Minthos,  638,  a. 

Minucia  Lex,  684,  a. 

Minutio  Capitis,  313,  a. 

MirmiUones,  476,  b. 

Mirror,  905,  a. 

Miss io,  638,  a  ;  476,  a. 

Missio  Causaria,  638,  a. 

Missio  Honesta,  638,  a. 

Missio  Ifrnominiosa,  638,  b. 

Mianna,  356,  b. 

Mwthitpoi,  1071,  a. 

MwOtitsitix,  iliai,  638,  b ;  639,  a. 

MteO&rceif  aitcov  t]iieri,  638,  b. 

MufloS  lln,,  639,  b.' 

•Misr,  639,  a. 

Miroi,  966,  a. 

Mitra,  187,  b ;  1071,  b 

Mixta  Actio,  17,  b. 

Mra,  947,  a. 

fAytliiarxi,  457,  a. 

Mvrjfitia,  457,  a. 

Mtvi'a,  316,  b. 

Mov/Wf,  536,  n. 

Modiolus,  331,  b. 

Modins,  639,  a. 

Moi^na,  34,  a. 

Mola,639,V. 
Mola  Salsa,  846,  a. 
•Moljbdrna,  640,  b. 
•MoIyIxIosTMO,  b. 
Monanlos,  981,  a. 
Moneta,  640,  b. 
Monetalea  Tnamriri,  640,  b. 
Monetarii,  641,  b. 
Monile,  641,  b. 
Monitor,  968,  b. 
Moroxpii/jaror,  700,  b. 
Mort}ypa>i/ior,  700,  b. 
Movo/ioVei,  475,  b. 
Moaopoainm,  633,  b. 
Monoxyiim,  593,  b ;  889,  b. 
Manstrnm,  810,  b. 
Month  (Greek),  190,  a;  634, b. 
Month  (Roman),  191,  a,  b. 
Monumentnm,  461,  b. 
Mopo,  98,  a. 
Morator,  366,  b. 
Morbus  Camitialis,  397,  a. 
•Morea,  643,  b. 
'Mormrras,  643,  b. 
'Uipoyfio,  X1'8»f,643,  b. 
Mnrtanom,  643,  b. 
Mortars,  643,  b. 
Mos,  566,  b. 

Moeaioa,519,  a;  718,  a. 
•Moechus,  643,  a. 
M<f&««,360,  a;49»,b. 
M4«Ws{,  360,  a ;  493,  b. 
MeeWxia,  643,  a. 
Mowvxiwr,  190,  a. 
Mourning  tor  tbe  Pead,  468.  b : 

463,  b. 
Moi^ccia,  643,  a. 
Movexiov,  644,  a 
Monei<4.  644,  b. 
Moustaches,  651,  a. 
Mnciana  Cautio,  337,  a. 
M.«t)c«.  397,  b  ;  699,  b. 
Mulier,  1030,  b. 
Mullens,  744,  b. 
Me'Xoc,  639,  b. 
Mnlsa,  1064,  b. 


MuUracn,  1064,  k. 
Malta,  788,  a. 
Munerator,  475,  b 
Moniceps,  383,  a. 
Municipes,  1079,  a 
Municipium,  383,  a  ,  449,  ■ 
Munns,  507,  a  j  475,  b. 
*Murama,  643,  a. 
Muralis  Corona,  311,  a 
Mnries,  1040,  b. 
M{ippijKit,  335,  a. 
Murrea  Vasa,  643,  b. 
Murrhina  Vasa,  643,  >. 
MttfmnK,  1UM,  a. 
Mums,  734,  b. 
•Mus,  643,  b. 
Mnscarium,  445,  a. 
Mnsculus,  643,  b. 
Museum,  644,  a. 
Mutria,  651,  b. 
Music  (Greek),  644,  a. 
Music  (Roman),  650,  a 
Mnsica  Muta,  738,  b. 
Musirarri,  715,  a. 
Musivum  Opus,  530,  s  ,  71ft 
#Musmon,  651,  a. 
Musuceum,  636,  a. 
Mwrrarwyoc,  396,  a ;  481,  k 
Miioroi,  395,  b;  396  ' 
Micral,  631,  a. 
'Mustela,66l,a. 
MuffT^pior,  653,  a. 
MveriAn,  344,  a. 
Mwirpor,  844,  a  ;  643,  k 
Mwrrpo(,  944,  a. 
Mustum,  1061,  a. 
Mutationes,  615,  a. 
Mutui  Actio,  651,  a. 
Mutus,  673,  a ;  960,  b. 
Mutnum,  631,  a.- 
M0(ui,  397,  b  ;  599,  b. 
"Mvagrum,  661,  b. 
'Mrax,65l,b. 
"Mylie,  651,  b 
'Mrops,  651,  b. 
•Myoaotis,  651,  b. 
•Myrica,  651,  b. 
•Mynnex.  651,  b 
•Myrus,6il,  b. 
Mvsteria,  659,  a. 
•Myslicetus,  653,  b 
Mystrum,  652,  b. 
*Myxon,  663,  a. 
*Mjzod,  653,  a. 


Nania,  469,  b. 
NoWio»,  457,  b. 
Nail,  363,  a. 
Names  (Greek),  669,  a. 
Names  (Roman),  659,  b 
NuoV,  958,  b. 
•N.py,  653,  a. 
•Narcissus,  663,  a. 
*Nardus,  633,  a. 
•Narce,  653,  a. 
'Narthel,65S,  a. 
Narthecia,  1063,  b. 
Naulitii  Ludi,  601,  b. 
Natalibus  Restitutio,  5K,  • 
Natatio,  148,  a. 
Natatorium,  148,  a 
Naturales,  774,  a. 
Naralia,  653,  a. 
Naralis  Corona,  310,  b. 
Naralia  Scnba,  859,  a. 
Nauapxfa,  653,  a. 
NuMpios,  653,  a. 
Nararchus,  633,  a. 
NaitXnf,  938.  a. 
HavKpapla,  633,  b. 
NaOcpanoc,  633,  b. 
Narigium,  689,  b. 
Naria,  889,  b. 
Nanmacbia,  654,  a. 
Naumachiani,  664.  a 
NnSf,  8r9,  b. 
Nauta,  433,  s. 
TiavriKa}  CDYypaoW,  646,  9 
Navrt*o>,  643,  b. 
•Nautilus,  654,  b. 
Na«rac/<ai,  654,  b. 
Noons,  656,  a. 
•Nebrites,  665,  a. 
Neeeeeuii  HereJes,  497,  b 
Necklaces,  641,  b. 
Norpo/iiTwr,  458,  a. 
N«po6Vxrai,  439,  a. 
Nm»oio,  438,  b 
Nefasti  Dies,  363,  h. 
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Ni  (..tin  Actio,  ljt,  b. 
Negatoria  Actio,  301,  b. 
.o'egligcntia,  336,  b. 
Nc^oiiuTum   Gestorum    Actio, 

655, ft. 
Nf  tfaia,  055,  b. 
NW,  655,  b. 
Neroeaa  Games,  655,  b. 
NfMCto,  655,  b. 
Keuu,  459,  b. 
Hutifat,  96,  a  ;  1071,  b. 
NioiapMus,  WO, >;  491,  k 
tiufvXatis,  959,  a. 
Ncwpm,  653,  ft. 
Kwcotxot,  653,  ft. 
tims,  958,  ft. 
'Nepenthes,  656,  a. 
Nepos,  377,  b. 
N'eptis,  377,  b. 
Neptuoalis,  656,  ft. 
'Nenon,  656,  ft. 
S'eroniana,  830,  b. 
'Neritea,  656,  a. 
Nirorcia,  976,  ft. 
Nets,  636,  a. 
Neil,  656,  b. 
Nexum,  656,  b. 
Nimbus  Vureus,  658,  b. 
•Nilrum,  658,  b. 
Nil,  658,  b. 

Nobiles,  666,  b ;  744,  ft. 
Nudiu,  659,  ft. 
Nomen,  547,  a. 
Nomen  Lalingra,  9C3,  ft. 
Numen  (Greek),  6*9,  v 
Numen  (Roman),  6a9,  b. 
Noroenclator,  46,  a. 
Nepiojui,  641,  b. 
tiofifonarof  AiafQofXt  f.wfir, 

562,  ft. 
NopofWAaxcf,  60S,  a. 
Ns>0{,  663,  a. 
No/iooVrw,  661,  b. 
Nome,  195  ;  196,  a. 
Norma,  664,  a. 
Nota  Cenaorii,  664,  a. 
Notnrii,  691,  a. 
Notatio  Censoris,  664  X 
Notitia  Dignitatum,  666,  * 
Nuro4«$po(,  378,  ft. 
Novacula,  139,  a. 
Noiale,  80,  b. 
NoTetio,  674,  a. 
Nor ellie,  666,  a. 
Novella  Constitutiones,  6bi, 
November,  191,  a. 
Norendiale,  463,  a ;  666,  a. 
Noverca,  31,  a. 
Novi  Homines,  666,  a,  b. 
Novi  Opens  Nantiatio,  686,  • 
Novunpfa,  190,  a. 
•Nouuienius,  666,  b. 
Noia,  666,  b. 
Noialis  Actio,  666,  b 
Noma,  6C6,  b. 
Nucleus,  1043,  b. 
Nudipedolia,  189,  a. 
Nurius,  667,  a. 
Nunieratio,  868,  a. 
Nummularii,  634,  a. 
Numularii,  V34,  a. 
Niimmas  or  Nonius,  888,  b. 
Nu/'duywyoc,  630,  a. 
N  viitfitv rijf,  630,  a. 
Nuncupatio,  963,  b. 
Nandina,  667,  a. 
ftundinum,  666,  ft. 
N'luliaUo,  136,  b ;  686  a. 
Nuptiss,  631,  a. 
Nuius,  30,  b. 
Wioaa  909,  b. 
•Nyctens,  668,  a. 
•Nyclicnrai,  668,  a. 
•Nyrophea,  668,  a. 

o. 

Oars,  893,  ft. 
Oatb  (Greek),  668,  b. 
Oath  (Roman),  670,  a. 
•Mai,  473,  b  ;  1003,  a. 
Obeliscus,  673,  a. 
Obelisks,  673,  a. 
'OotXof,  673,  ft. 
Obligatio,  674,  b. 
Obligations,  671,  b. 
Oboliia,  380,  b. 
Obrngare  Legem,  560,  a. 
Obsidionalis  Corona,  309,  b 
Obsouium,  686,  b. 
Occalio,  831,  a. 
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Oocopfttio,  676,  b 
'Ox'W,  166,  b. 
'Oxntv,  368,  b. 
wO\tyia,  1036,  a. 
•Ochne,  676,  b. 
•Ochre,  676,  b. 
•Ochrns,  676,  b. 
'Ocimoeides,  676,  b. 
*Ocimum,  676,  b. 
Ocrea,  676,  b. 
'Otfitamt,  968,  b. 
'Otor&K,  703,  b ;  968,  b. 
'OcraVrvXof ,  390,  a. 
Octane,  1016,  a. 
Octaria  Lei,  584,  ft. 
October,  191,  a. 
October  Bono*,  717,  b. 
October-hone,  717,  b. 
Octophorou,  571,  a. 
'Olmrrdypa,  449,  a. 
'OtovriTfHuua,  349,  b 
•Of,  677,  a. 
OJcus,  517,  b. 
•(Enanthe.  677,  ft. 
•OSnas,  677,  a. 
OSnomelam,  1054,  b. 
OSnophoram,  677,  a. 
Qfaophorus,  677,  b. 
•ffinothera,  677,  b 
CSstpum,  1063,  a 
•OEstrus,  677,  b. 
Oflendiculum.  67,  b. 
Oflendil,  67,  b. 
Olficiom  Admissionjs,  IS,  ft. 
•0)Wio»,975,b. 
Oeulma  Lex,  584,  a. 
Ocajcorduof,  480,  b. 
Olatocrpcidios,  480,  b. 
OUfifjaTa.  514,  b. 
OUirjK.  681,  a. 
OtV.i,  937,  b. 
Or^ati//o,.677,b. 
Oinonfc,  384,  b. 
Oiioi,  514.  b. 
Oi«oj,  513,  b. 
OiVormo.nof,  661,  a. 

a'-      4*.  --i.  ■ 

Oivooirof,  365,  a. 
OMplXl,  1054,  b. 
Oii-of,  1030.  b. 
Oil  n\on,  939,  a. 
OiVox*".  M9,  b. 
Oivoipopov,  677,  a. 
Oiun>icrin),  369,  b. 
'Oicrroc,  847,  a. 
Oleaginn  Corona,  311,  A, 
•Oliva.  677,  b. 
Olla,  677.  b. 
*OA|/of,  643,  b. 
•Olulygon,  678,  b. 
•Oloslion,  678,  b. 
'OXvprm,  660,  a. 
'OXu,iirii(s,  678,  b. 
Olympiad,  678,  b. 
Olvmpic  Games,  680,  a. 
•Olyra,  899.  a. 
'S/ioO)e)'i<i,  365,  b. 
'Ou^uAoe,  308,  b. 
•Omphax,  899,  a. 
Onager,  969,  a.  — 

'OitiooioXw,  370,  a. 
Onenrra  Naves,  891,  ft. 
Oneris  Ferendi  Senritos,878,  b. 
'Onitis,  899,  ft. 
'Onobrychia,  899,  ft. 
"Ovojim,  659,  ft. 
*Ove(,  639,  b. 
•Onoa,  899,  a. 
•Onosma,  899,  K 
•Onjn,  899,  b. 
Onyx,  41,  b. 
Opalia,  685,  b. 
•Opalus,  686,  ft. 
Opera),  745,  b. 
OpeneSerTorumetAxuautlittDl, 

878,1. 
Opens  Nori  Nantiatio,  886,  ft. 
'OfMnXn*  Pdmnwoc.  411,  b. 
"Oil!  talarrm,  686,  b. 
•Ophitee,  686,  b. 
Opium,  894,  a. 
Onima  Spolia,  907,  a,  b. 
Guiraianum  Vinum,  1055,  a. 
Opinatores,  686,  b. 
'OmaOiHoiios,  956,  b. 
Opistographi,  588,  a. 
•Opobalsamura,  686,  b. 
♦"Owe  M*i.«c,  686,  b. 
Oppia  Lei,  934.  a. 
Oppidum,  354,  a. 


'OtMna,  686,  b. 
•Opaianos.  686,  b. 
'Oim,  686,  b. 
Opsonator,  687,  a. 
687.  a. 
«,  687,  a. 
la,  686,  b. 
'O^e^rVoc,  686,  b. 
Opsoninm,  686.  b. 
'CttwniXirc,  607,  a. 
'OUvTuXcier,  607,  ft. 
'OiJ-sxuXio,  607,  a. 
Optio,  104,  a ;  HI,  a. 
Opti mates,  687,  ft. 
Optimi,  687,  a. 
Opus  Novum,  686.  a 
Oracle*,  687,  b. 
Oracnlom,  667,  b. 
Orcrinm,  60S,  b. 
Oraliones  PrincipQm,  691,  b. 
Orator,  694,  a. 
Orbns,  557,  a. 
Orca,  901,  a. 
•Opvwif,  850.  b. 
Orchestra,  968,  a. 
•Opxierts,  850,  b. 
Orchia  Lei,  934,  a. 
•Orchilos,  695,  a. 
•Orchis.  695,  a. 
Oreians  Libertos.  616,  ft. 
Orrinus Senator, 616, a;  865, b. 
Ordioarii  Gladiatorea,  476,  b. 
Ordinarii  Serri, 684,  a;  887,  a. 
Ordinftrins  Jodex,  554,  ft. 
Ordo,  695,  b. 
Ordo    Decnrionnm,    S83,    b ; 

695,  b. 
Ordo  Eqoeatris,  417,  a;  695,  b; 

687,  b. 
Ordo  Senatarius,  687,  b ;  695, 

b;  866,  b. 
Ores,  453,  b. 
•Oreichslcum,  695,  b. 
•Oreoselinam,  695,  b. 
Organ,  513,  b. 
Organist,  533,  b. 
Organum.  533,  b. 
■Opyin.  651,  a. 
'Opymii,  763,  b. 
Orichalcrun,  177,  a. 
•Origanua,  695,  b. 
Originarii,  801,  a. 
Ornaments  Triomphalift,  1019, 

ft. 
Ornatrii,  695,  b. 
'OprVcWpm,  763,  b. 
'Orobanche,  696,  a. 
•Orobos,  696,  a. 
•Orospiios,  696,  a. 
'Ortygometra,  696,  a. 
•Ortyi,  696,  ft. 
♦Oryi,  696,  a. 
*Oryia,  696,  a. 
"a*,  439,  b. 
'Ocxofifia  or  'OcrxoeWpta,  696, 

ft. 
'OirxoQipot,  696,  ft. 
Oscines,  130,  h. 
Osallum,  696,  b. 
Ostentam,  810,  b. 
Ostiftrinm,  696,  b. 
Ostiftrius,  516,  b. 
Ostium,  616,  b ;  514,  b. 
Ostracism,  135,  a. 
'OoTpaViov,  439,  ft. 
'Omfatm,  135,  b  ;  439,  s. 
'Ostracoderma,  696,  b. 
♦Ostreum,  696,  b. 
•Ostrites,  697,  a. 
•Ostrra,  697,  ft. 
'OB6v7i,  718,  b. 
'OftJcov,  718,  b. 
•Otis,  697,  a. 
Ova,  353,  b. 
Oralis  Corona,  111,  b. 
OZaf,  439.  b. 
Oratio,  697,  a. 
Ooonf,  534,  b. 
Oreo,  450,  a. 
Orile,  397,  a. 
Ovinia  Lei,  584,  a. 
•Oris,  697,  b. 
OM «,ioi,  98,  b. 
OiXoxtiro,  846,  a. 
OiXoxiimi.  846,  ft. 
Ounce,  1063,  ft. 
Oiyula,  1061,  a. 
Oiyrla,  1061,  a. 
Oipavia,  770.  a.    * 
Ovpiaxof,  488,  h. 


OtmUf  lu*,  ixr,  ft 
•Oii{.  13,  b. 
*0(e<,  1053,  b. 
•OivtMrn,  13,  b. 
'O^saWisv.  13,  b. 
'OJsftJi,  1054,  b. 

P.  n.  ♦>.  t 
Paetia,  675.  ft,  b. 
Pactum,  675,  a,  b. 
•Padua.  697,  b. 
P<ean,697,b. 
Pcdagogia,  698.  b. 
Psdagogium,  098,  fa 
Psrfagogus,  698.  ft. 
•Puderos,  698,  b. 
Pcnula,  698,  b. 


Pagunalia,  69t,  a. 
Pagani,  699,  a. 
Paganiea,  777,  k 
Pftgi.699.ft. 

rjaw,  697,  b. 

n*uoarwr*v,  *k,  «. 

Haiosxtaet,  698,  ft. 
IlaioerpieW,  483,  b 
naiosrpMtift.  631,  ft 
Ilni^wv,  697,  b. 
Painting,  690,  b. 
ILuur,  697,  b. 
Pala,  715,  b. 
Palestra,  716,  a. 
TlaXaiOfm,  716,  b. 
nnAajepoevVn,  710,  b. 
HaAatoTif,  70S.  b. 
ILzAaieTOa,  710,  ft. 
nnAcioTposWAaxxc,  484.  a 
Pslaria,  731,  b. 
Palatini  Ludi,  601,  b. 
Pale,  716,  b. 
IlsOn,  716,  b. 
naXiycarnXec,  336,  ft. 
Pftlilift,  717,  ft. 
PsJimpsestas,  588,  b. 
Palla,  717,  b. 
noXXorf,  301,  u. 
ne»anc,301,  b. 
Palliatn  Fabula,  300,  0 
Palliatus,  730,  b. 
Pftlliolum,7l7,  b. 
Pallium,  717,  b. 
Palmipea,  763,  a 
Palmus,  763,  a. 
Paludamentum,  730,  b. 
Paludatus,  721,  a. 
Pains,  731,  b. 
UafiSoiuirim,  731,  b. 
llif^avoi,  734,  ft. 
Ila>#i>Ao!,  1003.  b. 
Psnathenssa,  733,  a. 
Pancratiasts).  734,  a. 
Pancratium,  734,  ft. 
Pandectsi,  735,  a. 
riavoca,  737,  b. 
IJavAoKtior,  336,  n 
nnK)yupic,  737,  b 
Panegrris,  737,  b. 
HavOXfivia,  738,  ft 
•Panicum,  738,  a. 
Ilaviwvia,  738,  ft. 
navmrXta,  738,  ft. 
narovXtos,  954,  b 
•Panlhera,  738,  b. 
Pantomimua,  738,  b. 
•Papaver,  739,  b. 
Paper.  587,  b ;  588,  a. 
PapiaLeide  Peregrinis,5r3,l 
Papia  Poppcu  Lex,  556,  a. 
'Papilio,  739,  b. 
Papiria  Lex,  584,  ft. 
Papiria  Plantia  Lex,  384,  U 
Papiria  Pertelia  Lex,  584,  ft. 
Papiria  Tabellarift  Lei,  Ml.  s 
Pspyms,  567,  b. 
'Pspyrus,  II..  739,  b. 
Par  Impar  Ludere,  739,  b. 
Parabaai*,  300.  a. 
napat&tor,  739,  b. 
IlapooeXoK,  739,  b. 
TlapaxarafaXXtiv,  495,  b. 
llarpwrurooeXi},  731,  a. 
Ilttpaicoroo^ici;,  731,  ft. 
napamVaO^KT/c  o/sn,  731,  ft. 
nopaxopir)T>ji«,  503,  b :  995, 1 
napaxaip^Mu™.  996,  a. 
Tfapaxvrvf,  599,  a. 
Pa»disus,  739.  b. 
Paraganda.  730,  a. 
riapayvaOi^cc,  466,  h. 
ILioayvafto.oy,  453.  U 
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■la  «7Pa#4,  730, 1- 
IlapaMnK,  333,  m. 
llsjwiSaTif,  333,  a. 
llapaAirni,  848,  b. 
IlaaaAet,  848,  b. 
n«p«Aof,  848,  b. 
HapsWix  ypod"!,  731 ,  a. 
CUaii^juw  vpsM,  731,  b. 
napanuifsf,  630,  a. 
flasiixfricse,  1030, a. 
Ptrapherna,  379,  b. 
I UpexounVo,  733, a. 
napmpwbix  vsatuf,  713,  b. 
n.paiTAif,  793,  b.  r 

Hapajfipara,  894, a. 
Paresang,  732,  b. 
UofaciYYVt,  73*,  b. 
no(W(Wflnoy,  »«8,  b ;  (WO,  a. 
napsesney,  43ft,  b. 
Pansiti,  739,  b 
Parasol,  1M1,  b. 
Unpaerdorc.  60,  b. 
Ilapaorat,  515,  a. 
liafiCTams,  343,  a  ;  733,  b. 
Wapaciirai,  394,  b ;  893,  b, 
Parastatica,  61,  a. 
llaeaAipa,  584,  b. 
Parchment,  588,  a. 
'Palilalia,  733,  b. 
•Paldabe,  II.,  734,  a. 
•Pardalos,  734,  a. 
•Pardioa,  734,  a, 
ITsptepfa,  734,  b. 
tUfKipot,  714,  a. 
llapttyof^nara.  995,  a, 
•Pareias,  734,  b. 
riaojunr,  452,  b. 
ILifiutfypa^,  734,  b. 

Para2K,^b.**'7M,b- 

aafirsff- 

Parilie,  717,  a. 

'Parian  Marmor,  736,  b. 

Parma,  736,  b. 

Panaula,  736,  b. 

'Pamops,  737,  a. 

Ilapsvos,  640,  a. 

riopo&i,  968,  b. 

Ildpooo,,  995,  a. 

•Paronychia,  737,  a. 

Paropua,  737,  a. 

'Parra,  737,  a. 

Parriciila,  308,  b. 

Parncklium,  308,  b. 

llapOcnat,  717,  a. 

"Parthenioo,  737,  b. 

IlaeWw,  737,  a. 

tlnpoWai,  737,  a. 

Partawihip,  90S,  a. 

Partus  Abactio,  47,  a. 

iWafj,  591,  b. 

PaaeuxU  Serritua,  879,  a. 

Pucoa,  1035,  a. 

Pwu  Publics,  859,  b. 

*Pae»er,7S7,b. 

Paaram,  1053,  b. 

PiMUa,  737,  b. 

Pastopboros,  737,  o. 

flmcrii ,  738,  a. 

Ilsraiioi.  540,  a. 

Patella,  738,  a. 

Pater,  377,  b. 

Patrimns,  745,  a. 

Pater  Families,  430,  a ;  741,  a ; 

743,  a. 
Pater  Patratua,  437,  a. 
Patera,  738,  a. 
Patuoiogia,  739,  a. 
Patibulum,  463,  a. 
Patina,  740,  b. 
Patree,  743,  b ;  864,  b. 
Puria  Poteatas,  741,  a. 
I'atricii,  743,  b. 
Patriau  at  Matrimi,  745,  a. 
Patrons,  746,  a. 
Patrouaei,  745,  a. 
Patronus,  744,  a. 
Petrous,  377,  b. 
Parimeatum,  619,  b ;  1043  b. 
•Paro,  747,  b. 
Paranaceum,  953,  a. 
Pauperie,  Actio  de,  748,  a. 
Fsaperies,  747,0. 
Peoeani,  748,  a. 
•Pauia,  748,  a. 
Pay  of  Soldiers,  935,  a. 
Uirxnt,  334,  a ;  783,  b. 
Peuea,  748,  a  ;  956,  a. 
Peraani.  748.  a. 


Peculator,  748,  b 

Peculates,  748,  b. 

Peculio,  Actio  de,  S84,  a. 

Peculiuru,  883,  b  ;  864,  a. 

Peculium  Costrenw*,  749,  a 

Pecunia,  39,  b ;  497,  a. 

Pecunia  Carta,  673,  a. 

Pentium)  Repetunda,  833,  b 

Pecus,  748,  b. 

nvoiXiw,  480,  b. 

Pedanena  Judex,  554,  a. 

Pedarii,868,  b;  869,  a. 

Pediea,  748,  b. 

Oiiihn,  188,  b. 

Pedieequi,  748,  b. 

Peducem  Lex,  684,  b. 

Pedum,  748,  b. 

•Peganon,  749,  a. 

Pegma,  749,  a. 

•Pelaavys,  749,  b. 

•Pelargua,  749,  u. 

IIiAarai,  749,  b. 

IkUnrc,  367,  a. 

•Pelecan,  749,  b. 

•Pelecinua,  749,  b. 

n/AocK,  861,  a. 

•Peleias,  749,  b. 

UfrlX.  4M,  a. 

Pellex,  303,  a. 

Pellis,  749,  b. 

TlnAes-anc,  758,  a, 

•Peloria*,  750,  b. 

Pelta,  750,  b. 

TltXracTat,  94,  b ;  09,  b ;  750,  b 

Pert,  187,  a. 

Iliinj,  944,  b. 

'Penelope,  741,  a. 

Tlcvicrai,  761,  a, 

•Peuia,  761,  a. 

IUlvba,  393,  a. 

Ity'ior,  954,  b. 

Penicillus,  703,  b. 

Pent&coaiomedimni     339,    b ; 

976,  b. 
ncvracrnptV,  681,  b. 
ntyra\t6fyiy,  949,  b 
nevrdAiflof ,  483,  b. 
•Pentsphyllon,  751,  a. 
tlnrdtrvx",  944,  s 
Pentathli,  751.  b. 
Pentathlon,  751,  a. 
Iltrrmntrropx,  890,  b. 
nonimn).  763,  a. 
n<rrn«oaToAe>at,  753,  a. 
Utrnixoarif,  98,  a. 
'Pentebctun  Mannar,  753,  b, 
Tlart)?us.  891,  b. 
•Peperi,  753,  n. 
•Penus,  753,  b. 
IlrrAoc,  753,  b. 
Peplum,  753,  b. 
Per  Condicttonem,  753,  b. 
Per  Judicis  Poatalationam,763, 

b. 
Per  Manue  Injectionem,  617,  a. 
Per  Pignoria  Capionem  or  Cap- 

tionem,  753,  b. 
Pen,  754,  a. 
•Pores,  754,  b. 
'Percaopterus,  764,  b. 
'Percaus,  754,  b. 
•Perdicion,  754,  b. 
♦Perdu.  764.  b. 
Peidoellio,  609,  a. 
PerdnelUonia  Duunvrin,  764,  b. 
Peregriaus,  766,  a. 
Peremptoria  Exoeptto,  19,  a. 
Periumea,  1063,  a. 
Pergula,  744.  b. 
ncp/axnx,  969,  a. 
ncpiSeXef,  948,  a. 
IkptoVaxioVioi*,  96,  a. 
*Pahclymenon,  744,  b. 
ntfiiunm.  458,  a. 
n»«(t4)ii«v436,  a. 
ntpiftai,  893,  a. 
tlip/oMTM,  755,  b. 
IlioiWrtui,  996,  a. 
Il4onre>ur,  640,  a. 
Il<pfa«XM,406,b. 
IltfirrtfOf ,  390,  a. 

•Periatera,  767.  b. 
•Perietereon,  757,  b. 
Iltf  iVrio,  386,  b. 
Periatiarch,  385,  b. 
Periatroma,95l,  b. 

XltfHCTB\l9t,  614,  b 

Peruuunm.  517.  b 


jlrptrnxiopeV,  1034,  b. 
Peritiorea,  558,  a. 
Perjunum,  671,  b. 
Perjury,  668..;  671,! 
lTcpTUiia,  939,  b. 
Pero,  758,  e. 
Xltpd^,  438.  b. 
ncpevnua,  438,  b. 
nipeWc,  438,  b. 
Perpendiculum,  758,  a. 
Perpelua  Actio,  18,  a. 
Perula,  754,  a. 
Proaecutoria  Actio,  17,  b. 
ncomVXix,  843,  a. 
•Perasa,  767,  a. 
•Peraica  Mala,  758,  a. 
Persona,  758,  a. 
Pertica,761,b. 
Pea,  761,  b. 
n<:<r«ot',  669,  b. 
Peasulne,  536,  a. 
Peaulania  Lex.  684,  b. 
lTtniXieuaV,  135,  b. 
Ilcrdetin',  778,  b. 
n^ruoot,  778,  b. 
Petaeua,  778,  b. 
Peuuriatei,  764,  a. 
Petaurum,  764,  a. 
Petitor, 30, a;  46, a. 
Petomturo,  764,  a. 
Petreia  Lex,  584,  b. 
nrroooVXai,  455,  a. 
Petronia  Lex,  684,  b. 
•Phagrua,  764,  a. 
•Phacoe,  764,  a. 
*airiria,  777,  a. 
Phala,  354,  a. 
•Phalana,  764,  a. 
'Fhalangion,  764,  b. 
Phalanga,  764,  a. 
Phalanx,  101,  b;  764,  b. 
Phalarica,  489,  b. 
4>dAapov,  764,  b. 
Phalera,  764,  b. 
Phallua,  363,  b ;  433,  a. 
WAet,  466,  a. 
Pharetra,  763,  a. 
Pharmaoenlica,  764,  b. 
tapnaxrarofai,  767,  a. 
tapvoxJoif ,  767,  a. 
4>apfufauv  ri»i*ii,  766,  b. 
4»apaajro/,  967,  a. 
<tari<,  434.  a;  568,  a. 
Pharos  or  Pharu,  767,  a. 
*apos,  717.  b. 
Pbaaeina,  767,  a. 
•Phaeelui,  767,  b. 
*Phaaganon,  767,  b. 
Mayainr,  478.  a. 
'Phaeianna,  767,  b. 
•Phasiolaa,  767,  b. 
<Mori(,  767,  b. 
•Pbaaaa,  768,  a. 
tnaru,  943.  a. 
•Pbellia,  768,  a. 
4>mf«i),  393,  a. 
Phengitea,  905,  b. 
*«pn(,  r8,  b;  379,  a 
♦uiA.,  738,  a. 
MMuUnsa,  768,  • 
•Pbilyra,  768,  a. 
PhUjrra,  588,  a. 
«iMoV,463,b. 
•Pnwos,  768,  a. 
•Phlomos,  768,  a. 
•Phlox,  768,  b. 
•Phoce,  768.  b. 
<Phoc*na,768,b. 
•Phcenicopterua,  768,  b. 
•Phosaicania,  768,  b\ 
•Phomix.  768,  b. 
Mm,  768,  b. 
Mm  lien,  769, 
♦opSt  a*r»»t,  «(0sfiipiH|(  4Y- 

"1,771,  a. 
*ifo,S91,a. 
♦opttia,  309,  b ;  771,  a. 
4>epta4Mp«,  570,  b. 
4k»pciv>,  570,  a. 
*onaiy(.  604,  b. 

♦ep»i*.M0,«- 
«Mpo(,946.  b;  1035,  a. 
♦opnjyW.891,  a. 
♦oiriKf,  891,  a. 
«£><»,  718,  h. 
♦wrayorWa,  398,  a. 
•Phou,  771,  a. 
•Phoxinua,  771,  a. 
^parptcef  roafiftarrl/iv,  S3,  b. 
♦•oroi'a,  359,  a,  b ;  1KB  b. 


Phrjrgio,  718,  a. 
'PbjTgins  La|>is,  771,  s> 
•Phnrnos,  771,  a. 
•Phtheir,77l,a. 
»8oprf,  S3,  b  ;  771,  b. 
4>0ooarur'EAnoVpvr,77l  b 
♦t.yi),  134,  b. 
*Phycie,771,b. 
•Phycua,  771,  b. 
4>vAaxn;piov,  45.  a. 
4>o'Aapxo(,  771,  b. 
♦eAif.lOUl.b. 
*Phyllitia,771,b. 
tv\atam\ii{,  433,  a    771  b 
4>»Aov,  1001,  b. 
♦liuai,  449,  a 
•Phjraalua,  773,  a. 
^iSoxv,  167,  b. 
Phynulogia,  779,  a 
Phrxiciana,  630,  a. 
PicaUo,  1041,  b. 
Picture,  699,  b. 
•Picas,  774,  b. 
Pignornticia  Actio.  776,  b 
Pignorie  Capio,  743,  b 
Pignus,  775,  a. 
Pila,643,b:777,a. 
Pilani,  103.  b. 
Pilentum,  777,  b. 
Pileolum,  778,  a. 
Pileolua,  778,  a 
Pileum,  777,  b. 
Pileoa,  777,  b. 
Pilicrepua,  777,  a. 
II/Ai»ia,  778,  a. 
IWAior,  778,a. 
IliAoc,  778,  a. 
Pilum,  489,  a;  643, d 
♦Piloe,  779.  b. 
Pinacotheca,  779,  b. 
Pinaria  Lex,  684,  b. 
nira{,  944,  a. 

iltrai  /xeAse-iawruDeV,  348.  s> 
•Pinna,  779,  b. 
•Pinnophylax,  779,  b. 
•Pinna,  779,  b. 
'Piper,  780,  a. 
Piecatorii  Lodi,  601, 1, 
Piscina,  75.  b  j  148,  a .  149,  a 
'Pusuphaltos,  780,  a. 
n/eetwtc,  1051,  b. 
•Piaiacia,  780,  a. 
Pistillnm,  643,  b. 
Pietor,  780,  a. 
Piitrinum,  640,  a  ;  613  b 
•Pithecua,  780,  b. 
ni'fof,  1061,  b. 
Ili0o<vfa,  364,  b. 
Pitlscium,  64,  a;  440,  a 
•Pityocampe,  780,  b. 
•Pitye,  780,  b. 
Platona  Lax,  338,  a. 
Flags,  836,  b. 
Plagiariua,  781,  a. 
Plagium,  780,  b. 
Plaaipss,  301,  a. 
nAacrini,  913,  a. 
m*myt,  335,  b. 
IIAaraybn'iei'.  335,  b. 
•Plstsnua,  781,  a. 
Pluitrum  or  Plostrum,78l, 
Plautia  or  Plotis  Lex  ds  Vl 
1068.  a. 

Jadiciarie,584,b 
Plebeii,78l,b. 
Plebeii  Ludi,  601,  b. 
Plebee,  785,  b. 
Plebiacitnm,  786,  bj  1086,  * 
Plebs.  "81,  b. 
nXJ|*rp.»,606,b. 
Plectrum.  606,  b. 
Pledgee,  775. 
ll\u«nt»Xi^a,  950  a 
nXe>vir,  331.  b. 
nAsaexeai,  398,  a. 
TWnito\6rK,  396,  a. 
Pleni  Menses,  191,  a;    93.  a 
nX<6W763,b. 
llAivoW,  667,  b. 
nXiKfi/f,  667,  b. 
riAiVflof,567,  b;  984  I 
IlAdcas»c.391.b. 
•Plocimoe,  786,  a. 
DAeior,  889,  b. 
Plough,  79,  a. 
XlXovrLapuk,  718,  a. 
Plumaiii,  786.  a 
IttoMliftia,  786,  n. 
•PlumUign,  786,  a. 
'Plnmbum,  78ft.  a. 
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Ptuteus,  371,  a ,-  780,  b. 

Paeuiuatici,  780,  b. 

*J*»ig  tie,  787,  b. 

llmL  384,  a. 

Pnyx,  384,  a. 

IloraV,  291,  a. 

Pn.vilum,  787,  b. 

XUfoi,  880,  a  ;  894,  * 

Podium,  53,  a. 

(IoAhco'mij,  213,  a. 

•Pof,  787,  b. 

•Pmcilis,  787,  b. 

•Pcacilus,  787,  b. 

Plana,  787,  b. 

Portelia  Fapina  Lex,  984,  b  ; 

J37,  b. 
riiiyuii ,  138,  a. 
IleinArirc,  718,  a. 
Uouiv,  23,  a. 
IloicIaOai.  S3,  a. 
1  Initials ,  33,  a. 
Uoirirds,  32,  a. 
Poisoning,  760,  b  ;  1038,  b 
l\o\lfiapx°S'  "88.  a. 
•Polemomum,  788,  a. 
lluAi)rai,  788,  a. 
IluAnritptov,  788,  a 
•Polioa,  788,  b. 
TUXncIa,  358,  b. 
llnXinre,  238,  b. 
lloAtro0v'AdK£(,  940,  a. 
Pollicans,  763.  b. 
Pullicitatio,  676,  a. 
Pollinctnres,  459,  a. 
IIoAos,  308,  b. 
IIoAustuxo,  944,  a. 
•Polycarpuin,  788,  b. 
Polychroroy,  705,  a. 
*  Polviralon,  788,  b. 
•Folygonaton,  "88,  b. 
•Polygonum,  788,  b. 
'Polypus,  788,  b. 
Pulymita,  956,  a. 
•Pomatias,  789,  b. 
Pomajnum,  789,  b. 
Pompa,  790,  a. 
Pompa  Circensii,  355,  b. 
Pompeiie  Leges,  584,  b. 
'Pompholyx,  790,  a. 
•Pompilue,  790,  a. 
Pondo,  591,  a. 
Pom,  173,  a. 

il    JElius,  174,  b. 

41    jEmiltus,  174,  a. 

"    Ceslius,  174,  b. 

"    Fabricmi,  174,  b. 

•'    Janiculonsis,  174,  a. 

"    Milviue,  175,  b. 

"     Palatmus,  174,  b. 

"    Sublicins,  174.  a. 

'•    Vaticanue,  174,  a. 
Puntjfex,  79U,  a: 
Ponlifices  Minorei,  793,  b. 
Pontificates  Libri,  791,  a. 
Pontificates  Ludi,  601,  b. 
PontiAcium  Ju>,  560,  a ;  791, 

a;  793,  a. 
Ponto,  793,  a. 

Popa,  326,  b;  337,  a  j  840,  a. 
Popilia  Lex,  584,  a. 
Popina,  330,  b. 
Poplifugia,  793,  b. 
Popularea,  687,  b. 
Populate*  Acniimos,  1050,  a. 
Popularia,  53,  a. 
Pnpulua,  743,  b. 
Populifugia  or  Poplifugia,  70S 

Por,  885,  b. 

Porcia  Leges,  585,  a. 

Ildpvi),  503,  a. 

nopveiov,  503,  b. 

nopwrtu  TAof ,  503,  b ;  503,  a. 

HopvoSocKol,  503,  h. 

llopvorcAuvai,  502,  b. 

Uopurraf,  793,  n. 

llopvoyfxi<pia,  713,  a 

•Poroa,  793, 


JlScwil,  208,  b. 

n»p»>i,<- 


,  438,  b. 
napm)/ia,  438,  b. 
Porta,  '93,  a. 
Portcullis,  334,  a. 
Portentum.  810,  b. 
Forticus,  794,  a. 
Portieculus,  748,  a ;  794,  K 
Portitores,  794,  b ;  833,  b 
Puitorium,  794,  b. 
Portumnnlia.  7'.»5,  n. 
Pettuualia,  795.  a. 
II  ■-!» 


Posca,  795,  a. 
naauitm,  190,  a. 
Hoffftduvia,  795,  a. 
Poaaeaaio,  795,  b. 
Poseesaio  Bonorum,  165,  b. 
Poaaeaaio  Clandeatina,  544,  a. 
Poaaeaaor.  795,  b. 
Poates,  534,  b. 
Posticus),  534,  b 
Poatliminium,  799.  a. 
Poatmeridianuos  Tempue,  303, 

a. 
Poatulaticii,  476,  b. 
Poatumua,  500,  a. 
•Potamogeiton,  800,  a. 
•Poterion,  800,  a. 
Poteataa,  741,  a. 
•Pothos,  800,  a. 
Pottery,  439,  a. 
Hovi,  1 01,  b. 
TTpdVropcf,  800,  b. 
Pnecidaneas  Feria),  437,  a. 
Preciactio,  53,  a ;  908,  a. 
Pnecinctua,  1034,  b. 
•Precocia,  800,  b. 
Pnecouea,  800,  b. 
Pneconium,  801,  a. 
Preda,  799,  b  ;  800,  a  ;  900,  b. 
Pradiator,  804,  b. 
Fradiatorium  Jus,  804,  b. 
Prediorum  Servitutes,  878,  a. 
Pnrdium,  801,  a. 
Prefoctua,  103,  b. 

**        .£rarii,  38,  b. 

"        Annonas,  803,  a. 

"        Aquaram,  75,  b. 

"        Castrorum,  803,  b. 

"        Clania,  803,  b. 

"         Fahrum,  428,  a. 

"        Juri  Dicundo,  28S,b. 

"         Pnetorio,  803,  b. 
Vigilura,  803,  a. 
TJrbi,  803,  a. 
Prefecture,  383,  a,  b. 
Prencs),  459,  b. 
Pmfurnium,  151,  a;  450,  a. 
Prejudicium,  804,  a 
Prelusio,  470,  a. 
Pncnomen,  060,  b. 
Prepetea,  130,  a. 
Propositus,  804,  a. 
Prerogative  Centuria,  397,  a : 

1007,  b. 
Prerogative  Tribna,  1007,  a,  b. 
Prerogative),  1007,  b. 
Pin,  804,  b. 
Pncacriptio,  804,  b. 
Pneaea,  815,  b;  817,  a. 
Pneeul,  850,  a. 
Preteriti    Senatorea,  005,  b ; 

806,  b. 
Pretexta,  987,  b. 
Pretextata  Fabula,  300,  b. 
Pretor,  805,  b. 
Pretor  Peregrinus,  800,  a. 
Pnetor  Urbanua,  806,  b. 
Pretoria  Actio,  17,  b. 
Pretoria  Cohnra,  806,  b. 
Pretoriani,  806,  b. 
Pretorium,  807,  b. 
Prevaricator,  875,  a. 
Pragmatici,  674.  b. 
Prandium,  374,  b. 
•Prnaites  Lapis,  807,  b. 
•Praaium,  807,  b. 
•Praeocurie,  807,  b. 
•Praion,  807,  b. 
npaTtipXlBos,  881,  a. 
Tlpalicfrytiai,  786,  b. 
Precanum,  544,  a. 
Prehenaio,  1000,  b;  1001,  b. 
Prelum  or  Prelum,  807,  b. 
Prenaatio,  40,  a. 
•Preater,  807,  b. 
nprirrilpit.  449,  a. 
PrieaU,  843,  a. 
Primiceriua,  807,  b. 
Primipilaria,  233,  a. 
Primipilua,  333,  a. 
Princepa  Jurentutia,  418,  b. 
Prinoeps  Senatua,  800,  a ;  807, 

a. 
Principalea  Constitutiones,304, 

b. 
Pnncipea,  103,  b  ;  013,  b. 
Pnncipta  Principalis  Via,  320, 

bj  331.  a 
•Prince,  808,  a. 
npiuir,  876.  b. 
Prison,  313,  a 


•Prittia,  808,  a. 
Private  Ferial,  415,  a. 
Privatum  Jus,  361,  a;  Ml   a. 
Privilegium,  581,  a. 
Privigna,  31,  a. 
Prirignua,  31,  a. 
Tlpodyvivctt,  395,  b. 
Wooayuyttas  reaf)if,  808.  a. 
Proavia,  377,  b. 
Proavunculua,  377,  b. 
Proavna,  977,  b. 
IlpoSoXt,  808,  a. 
lTpafoliXtotm,  168,  b ;  109,  a  ; 

004,  a. 
JIpooVmAoi,  809,  a. 
npwrdflapmf,  395,  b. 
npdVAijoK,  353,  b  ;  354,  a. 
ITpoxctporsWa,  109,  a. 
Proconaul,  809,  b;  815,  b. 
Procuratio  Prodigiorum,  810,  b. 
Procurator,  19,  b ;  190,  a ;  444, 

b;  810,  a;  816,  a. 
Prodigies,  810,  a. 
Prodigium,  810,  a. 
Prodigus,  338,  b ;  339,  a ;  900,  b. 
no*»o„of.  958,  b. 
IlpwWa,  810,  b. 
Roojieiai  yoati'j,  81],  a. 
n  r.,C.  il  j.  a. 

Roocfiotvovoa  0>i<Xj4s  170,  b. 
IWiWo,  259,  a. 
IloSrcoji,  168.  b  (  170,  a.    • 
npnZtma,  611,  b. 
n  »     ,.  :  12   b. 

npotic^opns  tUn.  811,  b. 
Pralialee  Diea,  363,  b. 
n  .  -      a. 

Pi„lt.a  Uim,  ~oi,  b. 
tlpoyfyua,  019,  b. 
Progener,  31,  a. 
ITpul,  301,  b. 

Projiciendi  Serritua,  878,  b. 
Tlnail,  379,  a. 
Proletarii,  919,  a ;  398,  a. 
IIpMoyof,  995,  a. 
tlponavrita,  088,  a. 
npipavrif,  689,  b. 
Promatertera,  377,  b. 
nrorfOaa,  813,  a. 
Promiaaa,  633,  b. 
Promiasor,  073,  a. 
npouv^erptai,  019,  a. 
npouvnirrpi'dc;,  019,  a. 
Promuisis.  375,  a;  1054,  b. 
Promos,  338,  b. 
Promuacondas,  338,  b. 
npoVaof,  958.  b. 
Pronepos,  377,  b. 
Proneptis,  277,  b. 
Pronuba),  635,  b. 
Pronubi,  035,  a. 
Pronurus.  11,  a. 
npovfiovla,  159,  a. 
Property-tax  (Greek),  193,  a. 
Property-tax  (Roman),  1008,  b. 
Propnigeum,  151,  a. 
npooMnrc,  395,  b;  688,  a. 
Ilpii0i|rif,  688,  a. 
Propretor,  815,  b. 
Ilpiiirovt,  894,  a. 
Proprietas,  374,  b ;  795,  b. 
Prora,  893,  a. 
ripuoci/f,  893,  a. 
npocKCfAXitoy,  579,  a. 
Proscenium,  968,  b. 
IIpArrA^f,  358,  a  ;  630,  b. 
Proscribere,  819,  a. 
Proacripti,  819,  a. 
Proscriptio,  818,  a. 
npoff/cvi'nffif,  33,  a. 
Proaecta,  846,  a. 
Proaicis,  840,  a. 
llpoffuircfDv.  758,  a. 
npocuavf.  758,  a. 
npoenff,  513,  a. 
npomdms,  589,  b;  030.  b. 
ripoirrarfff  rob  6/ijum,  813,  b. 
npeo-ri/ia>,  IS,  b. 
UpocTtfiiaOat,  33,  b. 
Upotrrlfufita,  983,  b. 
Proetitotea,  502,  a. 
npoorrfov,  514,  b. 
npo<rrt.Ao(,  390,  a. 
Updarvira,  399,  b. 
ripuiraxuiwer^f,  505,  b. 
IIpor/A«a  ytfjiuv,  019,  b. 
npoOrinf,  456.  a. 
IlpoSrciiia,  819,  b. 
t.'pofffo/if.if  v«>0(,  819,  b. 
l>0ipa,314.  d;  597.  a. 


ITpvroAuov,  176,  b. 
nperoxx,  889,  b  ;  894,  a 
nporporm,  819,  t 
Provincia,  813,  a. 
•Proumnoa,  818,  t 
Provocatjo,  71,  b. 
Provocalorea,  476,  b. 
n^\t,ia,i\l,  b. 
npo(cM>c,  519,  b. 
Proximus  Admissiowrm,  S3,  a 
Proximus  Infantis,  538,  t. 
Proximna  Pubertali,  539,  a. 
Prudentioraa,  558.  a. 
npuAitt,  347,  a;  851,  a 
npe'Aif,  851,  a. 
npv'/tvn,  892,  a. 
•Pninum,  818,  a. 
•Prunua,  818,  a. 
npvnsvaa,  108,  b. 
Xlfnravtiovi  818,  a. 
nooravtit,  108,  b;  170, 818,  a 
yuAi»,93,b. 
taA/{,  449,  a. 
'Peer,  818.  b. 
MtMov  or  HiWin,  95,  n 
•Paen,  818,  b. 

*Wwpa,  168,  b ;  386,  b  ;  664,  a 
tl)t«{,  818,  b;  839,  b. 
•Peetta,  819,  b. 
tevdtyypaffo  Ypaikt.  819,  b. 
•*r«airs  il^paycof.  890,  e. 
•Psendobounium,  830.  a. 
•Pseudodictamnum,  890,  a 
VtvioKXrjTtias  ypafn,  890,  a. 
VcvSoilxTtpof,  990,  a. 
VtvioitapTvptiZr  6iKyj,  097,  a 
•/iAoi,  94,  a  ;  99,  b. 
•Psimmythion,  820, 1> 
•Psittacus,  820,  b 
*u*r/;p,  830,  b. 
•Psylla,82l,a. 
•Psyllion,  831,  a 
•Psylon,  821,  a. 
•Ptarmice,  891,  • 
•Ptelea,  831,  a. 
•Ptena,83l.a. 
•Ptemix,  831,  a. 
Ilro/rriw,  944,  a. 
IIiW,  715,  b. 
n«nviuVia,  831,  a 
Hvavtyiiir,  190,  a. 
Pubertal.  338. a;  932  a    <*?,» 
Pubee,  533,  a. 
Publics)  Feriaj,  435,  b 
Publicani,  831,  b. 
Publici  Sem,  885,  a     88i  a 
Publicia  Lex.  589,  a. 
Publiciana  in  Rem  Acuo,632,  V 
Publicum,  831,  b. 
Publicum  Jua,  301,  a  ;  961,  a 
Publicus  Ager.  34,  a;  798,  b 
Publilia  Lex,  893,  a. 
Publilisi  Leges.  833,  a 
ITt.<vdoT0Aos,  990,  a. 
llvVTai,  893,  b. 
lI.Aoi.456,  bj  599,  u 
Pi  er,  883,  b. 
Pagilatns,  833,  b. 
Pug]  lea,  823,  b. 
Puglllares,  944,  a. 
Pugio,  834,  a. 
nvytuntft,  823,  b. 
ni.>"M.8SS.r.:7eS,b. 

fivyaooliyn,  831,  b. 
nvyu'i  70S,  b. 
niAayepn,  49,  b. 
n°A>i,  793,  a. 
n»Ai«,  793,  a. 
Pull  anna,  131,  b. 
IIuAmf,  314.  b ;  794,  a 
Pulpitum,  968,  b. 
Pulrinar,  834,  b. 
Pulvinus,  824,  b. 
Pooctnm,  397,  a 
Pupia  Lex.  585,  s. 
Pupillua,  531,  a;  (38  a,i03f 

b. 
Pupillaria  Subaututxi,  499,  b. 
Puppis,  899,  a. 
n»pdr»a.«4»>»- 
nuoa.,  450,  b. 
IliSpyos,  1097,  a. 
ITupui,  999,  a. 
UvfutntipiOY,  599,  a. 
Purificalion,  604.  a. 
rTfooaavrctu,  309,  b. 

Xlvpfitxitrral,  831,  b 
Puraea,  620,  a. 
Puteal.  824.  b. 
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ritra,  148,  a. 

rue,*,  mj,  b. 
nMiM,  us,  a. 

nv64xpvm<,  494,  b. 
Patienla,  401,  a. 
Poticuli,  461,  a. 
n«,  BM,  b. 
II»Mio»,  8*7,  b. 
n.?to»,  189,  a. 
Ilrfit,  8*7,  b. 
IUfa,  181,  a. 
■Pycaocomou,  6*5,  a. 
•Pygargoa,  L,  II,  8*5,  a, 
*l*ygmaaa,  8*5,  a. 
•Pygolampie,  895,  a. 
Pm,  460,  a. 
•Pyrethxuxe,  845,  a. 
•Prrilampie,  8*5,  b. 
•Pyromachos  Lapis,  833  j 
Pyrraiee,  811,  a. 
•Pyrrhulas,  815,  b. 
•Pyrus,  I,  H,  885,  b. 
Pythia,  888,  a. 
Pythian  Games,  825,  b. 
Pytho,  (37,  b. 
Pyxidula,  8X7,  b. 
"riia,  8*7,  b. 
•Pyxae,  827,  b. 

Q. 

Quadragesima,  827,  b. 
Qiadrana,  110,  b;  Ml,  a. 
(iuadrantal,  325,  a. 
Quadratarii,  715,  a 
quadriga,  159,  b ;  33*,  b. 
ljuadrigatua,  159,  b. 
(juadriremee,  891,  b. 
Quadropee,  747,  b. 
^aulraplatoree,  818,  a, 
Uiiidruplicatio,  19,  b. 
Vjusdrussis,  111,  a. 
Ijueaitor,  551,  a, 
yuwliooes,  551,  a;  808,  b. 
Qsastiocea  Perpatua,  558,  a ; 

800,  b. 
Quastor,  818,  a. 
Qocstores  Classic],  818,  b. 
Quaetorea  Panioidii,  818.  a. 
tuilim  Sacri  Palatii,8*9,  b. 
Wuastorii  Lodi,  (01,  b. 
josatorium,  til  (plan) ;  HO, 

b;9»,a. 
guastora  Oation.ii,  899,  a. 
li'ialee-Qualee,  887,  b. 
Ijualos.  188,  b. 
Quanti  Minoris  Actio,  8S9,  b. 
Haartanaa,  889,  b. 
Quaailiaria,  188,  b  ;  953,  a. 
Quasillus,  188,  b. 
Qustuorviri  lori  Dfcundo,  SBt, 

b. 
Quatoarriri  Viarnm  Coraada- 

rom,  810,  a  ;  1043,  b. 
Querela  Iaorfieioai  Taatamanti, 

984,  b. 
Quinarioa,  149,  a. 
Qmoctilis,  191,  a. 
Quincunx,  110,  b;  591,  e. 
QaindecimTiri,  340,  b. 
Quinqaagesima,  830,  a, 
QQioaaatria,  830,  a. 
(Juinquatrni,  830,  a. 
Quiaquennalia,  830,  b. 
Quiaqoennalie,  183,  a. 
Qmnqoeramee,  891,  b. 
Qiinqoertiom,  751,  B. 
Qtnaqoeviri,  830,  b. 
^ainqnaviri  Menaarii,  834,  a. 
Qoiotaaa,  HO,  b;  HI,  b. 
Qoiatia  Lex,  588,  a. 
Quiatibs,  191,  a. 
Quirinalia,  831,  a. 
<Joinnelu  Fiasco,  448,  b. 
Qmriuum  Jin,  Ml,  a;  581, a. 
Qairer,  788,  a. 
Quod  lama,  Actio,  58*,  b. 
Qaorum    Booorum,    lacerdie- 

tom,  881,  a. 

R.  t. 
Kates,  XM,  a. 
Radios,  331,  b, 
•Raia,83*,a. 
Ramaeoses,  743,  a 
Raanca,  743,  a. 
•Raaa.639,a. 
'Ranoncolos,  83*,  a. 
•Raphaaus,  83*,  a. 
Bapina  at  Raota  Uom,  164,  h  ; 
4M,a. 

7C 


Rallum,  63*,  a 

RaUne,839,a, 

Raatelloa,  839,  a 

Raater,  83*.  a. 

Rastrom,  83*,  a. 

Rataa,889,b. 

Rationibos  DistraheDuie  Actio, 

1030,  a. 
Razor,  138,  a;  139,  a. 
Recepta;  de  Recepto,  Actio, 

Reciniom,  839,  a. 
Rscinna,  839,  a. 
Recissoria  actio,  54*,  a. 
Rector,  817,  a. 

Reeoperatorea,  18,  b;  580,  b. 
Reda,838,  a. 
Rodemptor,  83*,  b. 
Redhibltorie  Actio,  83*,  b. 
Redinucolum,  833,  a. 
Ragia  Lex,  833,  a. 
Regifafiam,  833,  b. 
Regies,  Sacronim,  637,  b. 
Reran,  833,  b. 
Rai  Residua  Erosptio,  19,  a. 
Rai  Uxoria  or  Dotia  Actio,  380, 

b. 
Relatk,869.b. 
Relegatio,  136,  a. 
Relegatoa,  136,  a. 
Renrancipatio,  371,  a;  398,  b. 
Remmia  Lex,  803,  a. 
Remoria,  578,  a. 
Ramos,  893,  a. 
Repagula.  598,  a. 
Repetonda,  833,  b. 
Raplicatio,  19,  b. 
Repoaitorinm,  S75,  b. 
Repotia,  8*5,  b. 
Repudinm,  371,  a. 
Hea,  374,  a. 

"  Communes,  374,  b. 

•<  Corporalae,  374,  b. 

"  Dmni  June,  374,  e. 

«  Hereditaria,  374,  b, 

"   Homaai  Joria,  374,  a. 

"   Immobilea,  374.  b. 

11  Ineorporales,  374,  b. 

"  Mancipi,874,b;  1068,  a. 

"   Mobiles,  374,  b. 

"  neo  Mancipi,  874,  b;  1086, 

•'Nullioe,S74,a. 

"  Prirata,  374,  a. 

"  PoMica,  374.  a. 

"  Religion,  374,  a. 

"   Sacra,  374,  a. 

"   Sancta,  374,  a. 

"  VoiTersitatia,  374,  a. 

••  Uxoria,  370,  b;  371,  a. 
Rescriptom,  304,  b. 
Raspoaaa,  658,  a. 
Reepubliea.  1063,  a. 
Reatitotio  in  Integrum,  834,  b. 
Restirotona  Actio,  549,  a. 
Rata,  838,  a. 
Reteotio  Dotia,  370,  b. 
Retiarit,  476,  b. 
Reticulum,  187,  b;  836,  a, 
Retinacula,  894,  b. 
Reria,  838,  a. 
Raoa,  *0,  a ;  675,  a. 
Rex  Sacriftcolos,  837,  a,  b. 
Rex  Sacriftcoa,  837,  a,  b. 
Rex  SacroroB,  837,  b. 
*Rha,837,K 
•tatiln,  70*.  b. 
"VaSlniMoi,  33,  a. 
Pdaoac,  1057.  b. 

Paaoa»x«<>  *>•  a. 
•Poi<rrr)p,  610,  a. 
'Rhaamoa,  838,  a. 
•Rapbania,  838,  a. 
•Raphanoa,  638,  a. 
Tai/t,  *0,  h. 
Rhine,  838,  a. 
Tlffta,  579,  a. 
'ParOp,  838,  a  ;  836.  b. 

•Rbiae,  898,  h. 
•Raioooeros.  838,  b. 
TimvaXa,  788,  b. 
Tinif,  444,  b. 
"Piriotltp,  444,  b. 
•PoooVe,  954,  a. 
Rhodia  Lex,  585,  a. 
ToUutXt,  1084.  b. 
•Rbodoa,  838,  b. 
•Rboa,  838.  b. 


•Rhomboa,  838,  b. 
ffarrpm,  5*6,  b. 
Til»/io,  599,  a. 
'P»(iift,  331,  b. 

•tiaia,  933,  a, 

•Paror,  838,  b. 

♦Rhjta,  838,  b. 

•Rhjrtroa,  839,  a. 

Rica,  448,  b. 

Biciniom,  839,  a. 

Ringa,  639,  a. 

Road,  1041,  b. 

Robigalia,  841,  a. 

•Robor,  841,  a. 

Robur,  913,  b. 

Rogare  Lena,  580,  a. 

Rogatia,580,  a. 

Rogatiooem  Aoctpere,  580,  a. 

Rogationem  Proarolgara^oBO^. 

Rogationea  Lieinia,  841,  a. 

Rogatores,  367,  b. 

Rogna,460,a. 

Romana,  717,  b. 

Romphea,  489,  b. 

Rope-dancers,  454,  a. 

Ropes,  845,  b. 

Rorarii,  841,  b. 

•Roaa,  841,  b. 

Roacia  Thaatralis  Lax,  585,  a. 

'Roamarlaoa,  641,  b. 

Rostra,  641,  b. 

Rostrata  Coloana,  *90,  b. 

Roatrata  Corona,  310,  b. 

Rostron,  899,  a. 

Rota,  331,  b;  439,  a. 

•Robeta,  841,  a. 

•Rnbrica,  849,  a. 

Robria  Lex,  985,  a. 

Rubrics,  1*9,  a. 

Rodder,  480,  b. 

Rodena,  649,  a. 

Riideratio,  519,  b. 

Rodiarii,  476,  a. 

Rodia,  476,  a. 

Rndas,  1049,  b. 

Raffbli,  1001,  b. 

Rumpia,  489,  b. 

RuBcina,  849,  b. 

Rupilia  Leges,  565,  b ;  813,  a. 

Rntabohun,  843,  a. 

RoteUoat,  849,  b. 

Rutiliana  Actio,  849,  b. 

Rotram,  849,  b. 

S.  X. 
Sahanoia,  719.  a. 
•Saccharum,  843,  a. 
Tsanc>f*mi,  187,  b. 
Ssccus,  105*.  a. 
8aceUom.  843,  a. 
Sacena,  374,  a. 
Seoerdoa,  843,  a. 
Saoerdotiom,  843,  a. 
8acra,  844,  a. 

••     Oentilitia,  469,  h. 

"     Monicipalia,  845,  a. 

"      Prirata,  8*4,  b. 

"      Publics.  844,  a. 
Sacramento,  1048,  a. 
Sacrameatom,  670,  b ;  1048,  b. 
Secrariom,  645,  a. 
Saerata  Leges,  565,  b. 
Sacrifices,  645,  a. 
Sacrificiam,  845,  a. 
Sacrilegiom,  846,  b. 
Sacrilegna,  846,  b. 
Sacroram  Alianatio,  469,  b. 
Sacrorom  Detestatio,  469,  b. 
Sacram  Novamdiale,  435,  b. 
Saddles,  407,  b. 
Sacnlaraa  Lodi,  601,  b. 
Sacnlam,  847,  a. 
'Sagapenom,  847,  a. 
Xaytrm,  837,  a. 
ZdViov,  585,  b. 
8agitta,  847,  a. 
Sagiturii,  846,  a. 
Zdyaa,  376.  b. 
Sagnarii  Eqoi,  378,  b. 
Sagmina,  848,  a. 
Sagolom,  848,  a. 
Ssgum.  848,  s. 
Sails,  893.  b. 
•Salamandra,  848.  b. 
•Sal  Amraoniacnm,  849,  a. 
Salaminia,  848.  b. 
Takaplrtot-  848,  b. 
Salanom.  849,  a. 


Salii,  848,  b. 
Salillom.  850,  b. 
Salina,  850,  a  ;  1080,  a. 
Saliaom,  850,  b. 
•Salpe,  650,  b. 
•Salpinx,  I,  II,  850.  b. 
UXwtyl,  10*1,  U 
Salt,  1035,  b. 
Salt-cellar,  860,  b. 
Salt-works,  850,  a;  1035,1 
Saltatio,  850,  b. 
Saltns,  659,  b. 

Naivianom  Interdiaom,  543, 1 
Salotatorea,  853,  b. 
Samboca,  85*,  h. 
Sambocistria,  85*,  b. 
•8axaia  Terra,  853,  b. 
•Ssmios  Lapis,  853,  b 
Samuitea,  477,  a. 
•Simpsychon.  853,  b. 
Sandal,  154,  b  :  904,  a. 
Sandalium,  853,  h. 
Snndapila,  459,  l>. 
•Sindaracha,  MS,  a. 
•Sandix,  854,  a 
•Santalon,  854,  a. 
ZuU.  525,  b. 
8ii;.i,  1(151,  K 
•SdDpliirua,  854.  a. 
Sarcophagus,  460,  a 
Sanmina).  854,  a. 
•Sarda,  854.  a. 
Sardiani,  800,  b. 
•Sardonyx.  854,  b. 
Sarisea,  489,  b. 
Ssrracum,  854,  b. 
Sartago,  854.  b. 
Satin,  854,  b. 
Satisdstio,  19,  b. 
Satura,  854,  b. 
Satura  Lex,  5S0,  b ;  855,  a 
Saturnalia,  855,  b. 
Zdrveoc,  990,  b. 
•Saiyriou,  1.,  II,  856,  a. 
■Satyrus,  858.  a. 
•Saorua,  I,  II,  856,  a. 
TavpurUp,  488,  b. 
Saw,  876,  b. 
'Saiifragum.  856,  b. 
Scsbellom,  335,  b ,  857,  a 
Scabillum,  335,  b. 
Scala,  856,  b. 
Scala  Gemonia,  113,  b. 
Scales,  589,  b. 
XxeXic,  854,  a. 
Scalmi,  898,  b. 
Scalpellum,  143,  b. 
Scalptora.  860,  a. 
Scalptoratnm,  519,  b. 
•Scammonia,  857,  a. 
Scamnum,  857,  a. 
•Scandix,  857,  a. 
Scantmia  Lex,  588,  b. 
Ssan'poa,  483,  b. 
Scapha,  857,  a. 
Scapoa,  188,  b. 
X«la>i,,  317,  b. 
£xoaif#ep(a,  5*3,  a, 
•Scaroa,  857,  a. 
Scena,  968,  b. 

Scenici  Ludi,  600,  a ;  (39,  a 
•Sccpaaoa,  857,  a. 
•Scepinoa,  857,  b. 
ZxiwapvoVs  112,  a. 
X«7XTo3xai,  857,  b. 
S«Hrrpo»,  857,  b. 
Sceptrum,  857,  b 
Tkivi  KOtuaeri,  893,  b. 

•'     rXiiTd,  893,  a. 

"     (Mi  va.  893,  a. 
I»ro*>ooof ,  523,  b. 
TXciii,,  17 J,  b  ;  889, b. 
TxiPBTa  rcrpdyissa,  50],  a 
•Schinoa,  858.  a. 
•Schiatua  Lapis.  858,  a 
•Schaniclua.  858,  a. 
•Schmnus,  858,  a. 
Scbanua,  858,  a. 
Zjreirte,  894,  a.  b. 
XxoinAdnK,  454,  a 
Xvoikk,  858,  a. 
Scoola,  148,  a. 
Jjtla.  700,  a. 
Znttun,  1381.  b. 
SsiirnSfAopt'a.  593,  a 
Sc.diW,  1061.  h. 
"SLxiaypaQtiy  700.  s. 
Xst.iyoa^in.  700,  a 
•Sciaaa.  858.  a. 
Iai«(.  977,  b. 
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Za4*,f«,  308,  b 

'•eilla,  888.  a. 

!«>»«[,  573,  b. 

Sciothericum,  509,  a. 

Xacoodeptifr,  190,  a. 

Scipio,  837,  b. 

Scire,  871,  a. 

Scissor,  (73,  b. 

8citam  Populi,  580,  a. 

♦Sciurus,  858,  a. 

£«Xii(,4M,  s. 

•Scolopax,  858,b. 

•Scolopowlra,  838,  b. 

'Scolopendrion,  898,  b. 

•Scolopia,  838,  b. 

I«(Ao£,  334,  a. 

•Soolymua,  838,  b. 

•Soombros,  838,  b. 

•Scop.,  838,  b. 

•Soordium,  838,  b. 

•Soorodon,  838,  b. 

•Scorodopraeon,  838,  b. 

Scorpio,  989,  a. 

'Scorpio,  11.,  838,  b. 

•Scorpio,  III.,  839,  a. 

•Scorpio,  IV.,  839,  a. 

*Snorpioeides,  859,  a. 

Scortea,  ^09,  a. 

Screw,  272,  a. 

Scnbas,  859,  a  ;  1083,  b. 

Scribonia  Lei,  383,  b ;  1068,  a. 

Scrinium,  311,  b. 

Scriplum,  839,  li. 

Scripts,  795,  a. 

Scnpta  Duodecim,  389,  b. 

Scriplura,  859,  b. 

Scripturarii,  639,  b. 

ScnpuluiD,  659,  b. 

Scrobes,  76,  b. 

Scrupulum,  859,  b ;  1083,  a. 

Sculptura,  660,  a. 

Sculpture,  800,  a ;  913,  a. 

Xcupla  £Ut),  860,  b, 

Y.KVraXrj,  861,  a. 

Eclidni,  347,  ,i. 

Scutum,  860,  b. 

•Scylium,  861,  a. 

Sc/ule,86I,  a. 

•Scytale,  II,  861,  a. 

Scythe,  438,  b. 

£,*(({,  958,  b. 

Srcutorea,  46,  a. 

Sectio,  881,  b 

Sector,  881,  b. 

Sertohum  Inlerdictam,  543,  b ; 

861,  b. 
Securicula,  861,  b. 
Secnria,  861,  b. 
Secatorea,  477,  a. 
Eitpoioc,  339,  b. 
XcipaaWpoc,  333,  b. 
Xtio&xyua,  861,  b. 
iUierrpor,  809,  a. 
•Sebuon,  863,  a. 
Seliquaitrum,  863,  a. 
Sulla,  883,  a 
X'/uaru,  457,  a. 
Sembelln,  349,  a. 
Eiiono?,  339,  b;  896,  a. 
Semeiotica,  863,  b. 
Sementiva  Feriie,  436,  b. 
Semtmares,  467,  a. 
Serais,  Semiaeia,  110,  b;  139, 

b;591,  a. 
Sempronia}  Legea,  864,  a. 
Sempronia    Lex    de    Fosnare, 

388,  a. 
Semuncia,  1063,  a. 
Semunciarium  Fenus,  347,  b. 
Senate  (Athenian),  168,  a. 
"      (Roman),  804,  h. 
"      (Spartan),  473,  b. 
Senator,  864,  b. 
ienatue,  864,  b. 
aenatosconsultum,  870,  b. 

Aproniannm,  873,  a. 

11        Articuleianum,87S,a 

*'       de      Bacchanalibaa, 
386,  b  j  873,  a. 

"        Calritiaaum,  557,  a ; 
873,  b. 

"        Claodiannm,  873,  b. 

'*        Dasumianum,  673,  a. 

"        Hadnani,  873,  a. 

u       Juncianom,  673,  b. 

M        Junianum,  873,  b. 

M        Largianum,  873,  h. 

M        Libonianum,  873,  b. 

M        Macedrmianum,  673, 
k. 
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Senanaconanltam     Menamia- 
■Dm,  873,  b. 

"        Neronianum,  873,  b. 

•'        Orphitiannm,  874,  a. 

"       Pegaaianum,  674,  a. 

'*        Peraiciannm,  874,  a. 

"        Ptaonianora,  878,  b. 

u        Planciannm,  874,  a. 

"        Plantianum,  874,  a. 

"        Rubrianom,  874,  b. 

w        Sabimauum,  874,  b. 

M        Silanianum,  874,  b. 

"         Tertullianuni,874,b. 

"         Trebclliinuin,  875,a. 

"        TurpiJianum,  i>,-,  a. 

"        Velleianum,  875,  a. 

"        Vitraaianum,  875,  a. 

"        Votaaianoa,  875,  a. 
Seniorea,  398,  b;  1007,  b. 
Sepelire,  461,  a, 
September,  191,  a. 
Septearriri  Epalonee,  414,  a. 
Septimatrui,  830,  b. 
Septimontium,  675,  a. 
Septum,  397,  a. 
Septum,  110,  b;  891,  a. 
Sepnlchri  Violatj  Actio,  403,  a ; 

1049.  a. 
Sepulchrum,  461,  a. 
Sequeatres,  46,  a. 
Sera,  588,  a. 
Seri»,374,a;  1051,  b. 
Sericam,  875,  b. 
•Serpena,  876,  a. 
•Serpyllum,  676,  b. 
Sena,  876,  b. 

Serrati,  fc.  Nummi,  349,  b. 
Serrula,  876,  b. 
Serta,  877,  a. 
Serviana  Actio,  776,  b. 
Serrilia  Agraria  Lex,  388,  a. 
"       GUucia  Lei,  834.  a. 
"      Judiciaria  Lex,  333,  a ; 
586,  a. 
Serritus,  883,  a. 
Serritutaa,  877,  a. 
Serroa  (Greek),  880,  b. 
Senna  (Roman),  883,  a, 
•Sea,  888,  a. 
•Seaamnm,  888,  a. 
Scscuocia,  110,  b;  591,  a. 
Seecnnx,  110,  b:  391,  a. 
•Seaeli,  888,  a. 
Sestertius,  888.  b. 
Serir  Turma  Equitum,  418,  b. 
Seriri,  137,  b. 
Sex  SafTragia,  416,  a. 
Sexatrna,  830,  b. 
Sextane,  160,  b  ;  596,  a. 
Sextarius,  889,  a. 
Sextilia,  191,  a. 
Sextula,889,  b;  1083,  a. 
Sheara,  449,  a. 
Shield!,  388,  a;  738,  b;  730, 

b ;  880,  b. 
Shine,  889,  b. 

Shoo,  188,  b ;  398,  b ;  901,  b. 
Sibina,  489,  b. 
Zioewsy,  489,  b. 
Sibyl.  895,  a. 
Sibvllini  Libri,  895,  a. 
Sica,  696,  a. 
Sicariuj,  308,  b;  896,  a. 
Sinla,  896,  a. 
Sickle,  428,  b  ;  896,  b. 
Sicihcua,  1062,  a. 
•Sirya,  698,  a. 
♦Side,  890,  a. 
•Siderites  Lapis.  698,  a. 
ZidijpopavTtla,  370,  a. 
•Sideros,  898,  a. 
Sigillaria,  836,  a. 
♦Sigillata,  896,  a. 
Sigma,  633,  b. 
Signa  Militaria,  896,  a. 
Signifer,  896,  b. 
Signinom  Opus,  619,  b. 
♦Sil,  897,  b. 
•Silar,  897,  b. 
Silk,  873,  b. 
Silentiarii.  804,  a. 
•Silex,  897,  b. 
Silia  Lex,  586,  a. 
Silicarii,  76,  a. 
Silicernium,  463,  b. 
'Silphium,  898,  a. 
Siliqua,  1083,  a. 
•Silumi.  898,  a. 
S,l»«,  859.  b. 
Siliani  et  Cnrhonia  Lax,  584,  b. 


Bihar,  90,  b. 

•Simia,  898,  a. 

•Siaapi,  898,  b. 

Sindon,  718,  b. 

•Sinopica  Terra,  898,  b 

Sinus,  985,  b. 

•Sioo,  898,  b. 

Sipariom,  898,  b. 

•Sirina,  898,  b. 

•Sisarum,  899,  a. 

Sistrum,  899,  a. 

£<cfaa,  750,  a. 

XiatifM,  750,  a. 

•Sisymbrium,  899,  b. 

•SiiTrinchion,  899,  b. 

Sitella,  901,  a. 

Xirr/p/mov,  901,  a. 

EirturJjf,  430,  b. 

UtUku,  900,  b. 

ZtraAoAaxuap,  310,  b. 

T-irofvXaxK,  900,  a. 

XiroiiXai,  900,  a. 

Ziroc,  899,  b. 

I'l'roa  torn,  900,  b. 

•Sitta,  901,  a. 

Sittyba,  588,  b. 

Situla,  901,  a. 

Slarea  (Greek),  880.  b. 

Slatea  (Roman),  883,  a. 

Sling,  454,  b. 

Slingers,  434,  b. 

•Smaragdus,  901,  b. 

•Smaria,  901,  b. 

•Smilax,  901,  b. 

Spa*  343.  b;  J7S,  a. 

E«ir»»,833,a. 

•Smiris,  901.  b. 

•Smyrna,  901,  b. 

Sobnna,  377,  b. 

Sobrinua,  377,  b. 

Soccnloa,  901,  b. 

Soocua,  901,  b. 

Socer,  30,  b. 

Socar  Manna,  31,  a. 

Societaa,  903,  a. 

Socii,  903,  a. 

Socio,  Pro,  Actio,  903,  b. 

Socicu,  903,  a. 

Soorna,  31,  a. 

Soerue  Magna.  31,  a. 

Sodalae,  378,  a. 

Sodalea  Augnatalea,  137,  a. 

Sodalea  Titii.  985,  a. 

Sodalitinm,  46,  b. 

Solarium,  509,  a ;  518,  b. 

Solea,  904,  a. 

•Solea,  II.,  904,  b. 

•Solen,  904,  b. 

Solidna,  139,  b. 

Solitanrilia,  604,  b  ;  846,  a. 

Solium.  150,  a. 

SoA.5,  368,  a. 

Solum,  519,  b. 

Solutio,  874,  b. 

Sophroniata),  483,  a. 

£wu)oorr[ffr^oiov,  313,  .V 

•Sorbom,  904,  b. 

•Soroi,  904,  b. 

£opo/,  456,  b. 

Soror,  377,  b. 

Sortea,  893,  a ;  904,  b. 

Sortilegi,  905,  a. 

Zderaa,  883,  a. 

Spade,  715,  b. 

Spadonea,  487,  a ;  333,  b. 

•Sparganion,  905,  a. 

T.T<tpyavov,  534,  a. 

Spartan  Conatitntion,  473,  b. 

•Spartum,  905,  a. 

Sparna,  489,  b, 

Sirdft),  478.  a ;  953,  a. 

Spatinm,  354,  a. 

Spear.  488,  b. 

SpeciUum,  943,  b. 

Spactjo,  136,  b. 

Specolaria,  531,  a. 

Specularie  Lapia,  531,  a. 

Specnlatoree,  905,  a 

£mioa,  908,  b. 

*Encipai  Postal,  933,  a. 

Specnlnm,  903,  a. 

Specna,  75,  b. 

X-ntplov,  730,  a. 

Xrufm,  730,  a. 

Spenainiana,  347,  a. 

•Sphaceloa,  906,  a. 

Sphatriaterium,  153,  b ;  483,  b. 

1*0100,  777,  a. 

!$aipai,  335.  a. 

£fi«wrt<  483,  b. 


TfaifitHfpimi,  461,  b ;  T7I,  a 
Sfatptmst,  777,  a. 
UaipioTuoc,  483,  b ;  777,  a. 
•Sphaadanuioa,  908,  a. 
X«»oo>»,454,b;840,b;91» 
TfnitHiTxu,  454,  b. 
•Sphax,  906,  a. 
X*/o«,o06,b. 
TjiYKrtp,  98.  a. 
£«W'f.839,a. 
ZaMaa,  610,  a. 
Ztfopfor,  610,  a. 
£«watX«rav,  177.  k> 
•Sptijnena,  90S,  a 
Sphyraton,  177,  b. 
Spicalum,489,  b. 
Spina,  333,  a. 
•Spina,  906.  a. 
Spindle,  464,  b. 
Spinier  or  Spinthar,  96,  a 
Spin,  906,  b. 
Spirnla,  906,  b. 
XtiooH.  "63.  b. 
♦Spija,  906,  b. 
*£■       -.  ww,  ti. 
Spolia,  906,  b. 
Sponda,  573,  a. 
Xrmi,ii,  344,  b ;  846,  a. 
Spondco,  672,  b. 
Strffi^ueifwjt,  681,  a, 
Sro.r'v.Xoi,  619, «. 
•Spoodvle,  907.  b. 
*Spond')la«,  907,  b. 
Sponge,  704.  b 
Spongia,  tOi,  b 
'Spongia,  II.,  907,  b 
Sponaa,  633.  b. 
Sponaalia,  633,  b ;  634,  a. 
Sponaio,543,a;  1048,  b 
Sponsor,  341,  b. 
Sponana,  633,  b. 
Sportuia,  907.  b. 
Stabolariue,  833,  a. 
•Stacta,  90S,  a. 
Xro&oopoMi,  909,  b 
TrUm,  908,  a. 
Xrdoiot.908,a. 
Stadium,  908,  a. 
Stalagmia,  533,  a. 
Stamen,  953,  b. 
•Stannam,  910,  b. 
Standarda,  Military,  Mb,  a 
Zraatinv.  995,  a. 
Stater,  910,  b. 
Statera,  1031,  a. 
£ra«Voiva<-  0*8,  a. 
XraO^s,  389,  b;  614,  b. 
Stati  Diea,  363,  b. 
Stationea,  333,  h. 
Sutionae  Fiaoi,  913,  a. 
Stationea  Mnnicipionua,91S  a 
Statirai  Ferin,  433,  b. 
Stator,  913,  a. 
Statu  Liber,  616,  a. 
Statuana  Are,  911,  a 
Statuary,  913,  a. 
Statumen,  1043,  b. 
Sruoeoc,  334,  a. 
£ri)Xal,  437,  b. 
Srtfuia,  877,  a. 
Xri(oK»,  933,  b. 
SrtdwnrrXoVoi,  877,  a 
ZrcAo'vbMjo,  877,  a. 
Irrolawf,  309,  b. 
ZrtjkrrorXeVtor,  877,  a. 
£n0aiva*XojnM,  877,  a. 
Stercolinii  Serritoa,  878,  b 
»i™,  934,  b. 
Stibadium,  633,  b. 
•Stibium,  934,  b. 
Stillrcjdii  Serritoa,  878,  b 
Stillicidinm,  878,  b. 
SUloa,  934,0, 
•Stimmi,  933.  a. 
Stipendiarii,  933,  a. 
Stintmdiom,  933,  • 
Stipea,731,b. 
8tipoJatio,  673,  a. 
Stipulator,  673,  a. 
Stira,  80,  a. 
XrXirylf.  899,  a. 
£rai,794.a. 
•Stosba,  936,  a. 
•Sbxcbas,  938.  b. 
T.rotxuor,  508,  b 
S tola,  936,  b. 
Xripiov,  453.  h 
•Stomnma,  936,  b. 
•Stratiotea.  938,  a 
S lores,  331,  a. 
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Unguium,  161,  b. 
Uraanryls  «n»(.  9*7,  b. 
Irpajirfif,  999,  •>• 
Itrataroe,  938,  a. 
•traaa,  8*8. a. 
Xrmrii,  969,  b. 
•true,  988,  b. 
Btrigil.lSO.b;  9M,  a. 
•Slrii,  928,  b 
Xrp<i»fcjm,a7t,b;«SI,b. 
•atooaboe,  MS,  b. 
IraeyyrfXni,  8*0,  b. 
Zr»»*r.s,9l5,  a. 
IfpapryLSIS.a. 
ateopanua,  998,  b. 
•Stroathion,  «8,  b. 
•Bnoataoa,  MS,  b. 
•Irnw6»f«rriXi.,998,b. 
•atoatbncemelua,  M8,  b. 
Struetor,  S76,  b. 
'**rycaone,9*8,b. 
Studios  Jurie,  110,  a. 
triUs,  *88,  a  ;  999,  a. 
Sialtoram  Feri>,  490,  a. 
«taprum,!3, b;  303, a;  533,  b. 
Znpdtm,  488,  b,  n. 
Zn&of,  488,  b. 

StjrflM,  M4,  b. 
•Stypteria,  MS,  a. 
•Styrax,  M0,  a. 
Souor,  135,  a. 
Snbcenturio,  104,  a. 
•Sabar,  8*0,  b. 
Subitarii,  1093,  b. 
Sabligacolnm,  999,  b. 
8abrogar*  Legem,  980,  a. 
Sabachptio  Cenaoria,  435,  a  ; 
Snbaecira,  17,  a.  t*64,  b. 

Subwlliom,  S78,  b. 
Subaerioi,  678,  a. 
Sulxignani,  103,  b. 
Snbatitatio,  408,  a. 
SoUtiWOo  Papillaris,  498,  b. 
Subtagmea,  Sit,  b. 
Subtenses,  033,  b. 
Sobucula,  1034,  b. 
8oeceaiio,  OSS,  b. 
Bwcenor,  030,  b. 
Saecinctorium,  090,  b. 
Boecinctos,  10S4,  b. 
•Succinom,  S3U,  b. 
£a«4Vrm|f,  030,  b. 
Imafarrias  y<*vpb,  Ml,  a. 

Sadatoriom,  14S,  a. 
Boffibolam,  1041,  a. 
'uffitio,  46*,  a. 
BnSragia  Sex,  416,  a. 
Soffragiiun,  031,  b. 
Suggeetos,  841,  b ;  OSS,  a. 
Soggnradariom,  460,  a. 
8ui  Heredee,  497,  b;  400,  a. 
JSXo.,  MS,  a. 
Balci,  1043,  b. 
ZaXXeyrfc,  931,  a. 
•Solpoor,  933,  b. 
8o)p«cjn  Lege*,  986,  a. 
Bnlpicia  Sempronia  Lex,586,  a, 
Zaa&fXarav,  MS,  b. 
ZeweeXaiW  wapa&iatwt  ilxri, 
S.fieeW,  1014,  a.         [0»,  b. 
ZajnWXuv,  ixb,  iitu,  013,  a. 
KxfooXm,  "34,  a,  b. 
£vhii«XOI,  933,  b. 
laaaopii,  SM,b;  1011,  b. 
fea+oput,  788,  a. 
Zaaeavw,  938,  b. 
Sumtnariai  Letee,  934,  a. 
X»WXAay«a,»3S,b. 
XayaXirraf  'EincXyei'a,  BBS,  b. 

Upitnt,  934,  b. 
Ie»<tf<Nor,  939,  a. 
Zav «o><,  939,  a 


JaaaroptxfoSSO,  b 
?a»*V»l 


.roaa;,  939,  b. 
ieyyrraia,  499,  a. 
Zvyrmu,  409,  a. 
ZarriaaM<  937,  a. 

X»w««i«;  917,  b. 
Xmim  938,  a. 
Xmtfla,  1*9,  b. 
tW(.  159,  b !  B3S,a 
ZaVraraa,  100,  a. 
Xiwr4«<«,939,aj»97,a. 
»»TiW,10ll,b;  1013,  a. 
XwrtXdt,  1011,  b. 
ZepfXtao,  BBS,  b. 
ZnoWdr    llapooa'nwc   eYmr, 
CaV^va,  ««0.  %  "M.  b 


Z««rpiifaaM(M>  ""'>  ^ 
Suoretaanlia,  604,  b ;  846,  a ; 
Superfieiariua,  038,  a.    [807,  a. 
Superficial,  038,  a. 
Sapernomererii,  IS,  b. 
Suppernm,  804,  a ;  1094,  b. 
Sapparaa,  10S4,  b. 
Sopplicatio,  938,  b. 
Soppoeititit,  477,  a. 
Supreme,  acTempestaa,  BBS,  a. 
Surdua,  673,  a ;  960,  b. 
Surgery.  311.  a. 
Snory?,  040,  b. 
Ziffta,  941,  a. 
•Sua,  938,  b. 
Sitanrwi,  306,  a. 
Suepeneora,  190,  a. 
ZuevJria,  941,  a. 
Zvoraeif,  100,  a. 
ZeoreXas,  S90,  a. 
Sword,  478,  a. 
•Syoelia,  930,  b. 
•Sycaminoe,  930,  b. 
•Syoe,  930,  b. 
•Syeomoroe,  930,  b. 
•Syenitee  Lapia,  Ml,  b. 
•Symphytoo,  933,  b. 
Sympoeiam,  038,  b. 
Syndiona,  978,  b. 
Syatheaia,  040,  a. 
Syrinx,  940,  b. 
Syaiitia,  941,  a. 

t.  e. 

Tabanue,  943,  a. 

Tabelln,943,a. 

Tabellarin  Legea,  943,  a. 

Tabellarioa,  943,  b. 

Tabellio,  943,  b. 

Taberna,  943,  b. 

Taberaacnlum,  943,  b ;  957,  b. 

Table.,  633,  a. 

Tahliaum,  517,  a. 

Tabnla),  944,  a. 

Tabolarii,  949,  a. 

Tabnlariam,  949,  a. 

Te*la,945,a. 

•Tenia,  11.,  945,  b. 

Tayiff ,  945,  b. 

TatWa,  9S9,  b. 

Taiviiiov,  998,  b. 

TdAavra,589,b. 

TdXarror,  947,  a. 

Talaria,  946,  b. 

TrfXapot,  188,  a. 

TaXaffio,  953,  ». 

TaXaaiovarfa,  993,  a, 

Talaaaio,  699,  b. 

Talentsm,  947,  a. 

Talio,  949,  a. 

•Talpa,  949,  a. 

Talaa,  949,  a. 

Tambourine,  1033,  a. 

Ta/ilac,  990,  a. 

Tniutla,  611,  a. 

•Tanna,  961,  a. 

*Taoa,  Ml,  a. 

Tapea,  Ml,  a. 

T« pete,  951,  a. 

Tofat,  457,  a. 

TneWrmef,  41S,  p. 

Tofw.  1034.  b. 

Tirandna,  951,  b. 

Tarentini  Ludi,  60S,  a ;  603,  a. 

Tarpeia  Atemia  Lax,  581,  b. 

1aU6(,  893,  a. 

Tiff,  319,  b. 

Taurii  Lndi,  6M,  a ;  603,  a. 

•Tanrua,  Ml,  b. 

Tuia  (Oreek),  399,  a ;  958,  a. 

Taxaa  (Roman),  1008,  b;  10SJ,b 

Tirol,  959,  a. 
Ttfima,  989,  a. 
Teetorea,  76,  a ;  736,  a. 
Teda.945,  a. 
Ti>y<iw»,  854,  b. 
Tegnla,  999,  a. 
TnXl»»,  734.  b. 
TnYoinxaCi  953,  a. 
Tela,  953,  a. 
TcXauAa,  133,  a. 
TVlamonea,  1S|  a. 
•TeUphion,9S6,  a. 
TlXtraL  65S,  a. 
Telia,  956,  a. 
TtX(**rfpv»f ,  956,  a. 
TtXirw,  M6,  a. 
Tftx,  909,  b  ;  956,  b. 
T(>a««.31,a;  M7,bj  958, a. 
Tamo.  131,  b. 
T-moU,  M7.  b. 


Templnm,  M7,  b. 
Tnmporalia  Actio,  18,  a. 
Temporia  Pnaaoriptio,  804,  b. 
Tenaai,  971,  b. 
Tenlhreao,  959,  a. 
Tepidariwa,  148,  b 
♦Terebinthna,  959.  b. 
•Teredo,  959,  b. 
Tamtilia  Lax,  586,  a. 
Terentini  Lndi,  60S,  a. 
Tarmmalia,  959,  b. 
Termini,  501,  a. 
Tenmcioa,  110,  b;  349,  a;  591,  a 
Teaaellarii,71S,a, 
Teeeera,  959,  b. 
TaaaaraU,  959,  b. 
Teata,  441,  a. 
Teataraent,  960,  a. 
TetUmantaria)  Legea,  BM,  a. 
Tettameatifactio,  900,  a. 
TaatuMatnm,  960,  a. 
Teatator,  960,  a. 
Teetja,671,b;  M3. 
Teatnoo,  60S,  b;  965,  b. 
•Taatodo,  n.,  966,  a. 
T<6V»mret,  BBS,  b. 
Ttrpilpaxfim,  381,  a. 
T«rpoX»r/a,  993,  b. 
Tirpoaote,  339,  b. 
Tetrarcha,  966,  a. 
Tetrarchea,  966,  a. 
Tirpopx<a,9W,b;9M,a. 
Ttrprfotif,  891,  l» 
Tetri»,  966,  a. 
TirpwooXiw,  381,  a. 
TcrnpJmtTa,  at,  459,  b. 
'Tethgometra,  966.  a. 
Tettix,  966,  b. 
•Teuthie,  966,  b. 
•Teothoa,  966,  b. 
•Tentloa,  966,  b. 
Textorea,  953,  a. 
Textrioea,  993,  a. 
Textrtnnm,  M3,  a. 
eaipk,  916.  a. 
SaXijuei,  8M,  a. 
eoXoairoi,  893,  a. 
«MXoiio$,  615,  a ;  8M,  a. 
Tbalaawerambe,  906,  b. 
•Thalietron,  966,  b. 
eoXXefVlooi.  793,  b. 
eaXeno,  966,  b. 
Bifani,  1093,  h. 
Thapaia,  966,  b. 
Odrrur,  456,  b. 
Thargalia,  966,0. 
&apyi)\ttir,  190,  a. 
Theatre,  M7,  a. 
eiarpoa,  967.  a. 
OtarpilriK,  973.  b. 
etarpeniXiK,  979,  b. 
Theatrom,  967,  a. 
•Tbebaicni  Lapia,  971,  a. 
8gut,  457,  a. 
Theft,  970,  a ;  463,  a. 
•Theion,  971,  a. 
•Tbelyoraneti.  971,  a. 
"Thelypterie,  971,  a. 
•Thelyphonoo,  971,  a. 
Tbesaa,  971,  b. 
Theodoaianoa  Codex,  973,  t. 
OtoXafun,  969,  b. 
Oioafcrrta,  973,  a. 
OtKofa,  349,  b  j  973,  a. 
Ocmoiho",  979,  a. 
Outfit,  345,  a. 
OtHfel,  345,  a ;  973,  a. 
G«o(<Via,  979,  a. 
ecpanla,  691,  a. 
Tberapentioa,  973,  a. 
Otpa»n>n«t>i',  733,  a. 
6tp*rw»,  49S,  a. 
Theriaea,  975,  a. 
OiMMoaelxai.  157,  a. 
Thermal,  143,  a  ;  159,  a. 
Tbermopoliom,  90S,  a;  996,  b. 
Thermoa,  975.  b. 
eamraoo/.  176,  a ;  958,  b. 
(hxrua,  975,  b. 
Tbaamopboria,  976,  a. 
e«r(iof  oXo«s,  394.  b. 
6t<r»o«rai,83,a.84  a   999.  » 
ewaaV,  663,  a. 
e9««a,496,b:  619,  a. 
Theaaalian  Conatitatioa.945.  b. 
OxevaXoic/nu,  751.  n. 
e»r«(.978,  b. 
Oiu.ot,  36S,b;  977,fc. 
Beint  yoaixt,  630,  a. 
eeXJa,  1061,  b. 
BiXct,  977,  b. 
8oaurac,  S3,  a. 
Tbnrai.  KM.  a. 


Bifl,  5M,  a. 
Thoria  Lax,  977,  fc. 
•Tboa,  918,  a. 
Thraooa,  477,  a. 
6oawe»,  978.  b. 
epannii.  8H,  a. 
Oocfrof.  8M,  a. 
•Thraopia,  978,  b. 
Thraapaloa,  978,  b. 
Thraoaa,  477,  a. 
Thraahold,  534,  b. 
ep»»yoo/,4^a. 
•Thridacine,  978,  h. 
Thridax,  978,  b. 
•Tbriaaa,  978,  b. 

Thronus,  978.  b. 
6otjoXXi'{,  397,  b. 
Ovyartp,  495.  a. 
6v>'arpiooL'f,  495,  a. 
6vfiAii,  968,  b. 
6t  in  jr/i'ir^.  1026,  h. 
6t.. ■!,  514,  b  ;  534,  b. 

"     a£Xcio(,  514,  b;  514,  a 

*'     * ',  r.n'rr ,  515,  a ;  M4,  9 

;1     /i/travXof,  914,  b. 

"      ftdravXoi,  514,  b. 
6iot0i,  860,  b. 
Qvntrpoy,  535,  b. 
6  i-'ni'iljf.  515,  b. 
enour,  515,  a  ;  537,  b. 
eiouorioK.  515,  ^:  SS7,b 
eunupeV.  514,  b  |  537,  b. 
*Thui  979  a. 
et'aani,  37,  a;  143,  b. 
G !  r,  iiui .  76,  b. 
•Thyn,  979,  a. 
Thyiles  Lapis,  979,  a. 
*Thymallu>,  979,  a. 
•Tbymbra,  979,  b. 
•Thymelia,  979,  b. 
•Thymui,  979.  b. 
Thynnna,  979,  i.. 
Thyraua,  980,  a. 
Tiara,  980,  b. 
Tiaras,  980,  b. 
Tibia,  981,  a. 
Tibicen,981,  b. 
Tibicinium,  Ml,  a. 
TignilmmitundiSerritt  aJBtte 
Tigria,  MS,  a. 
•TiVroi  XlOoi,  989,  a. 
Tilee,  Roofing,  999,  a 
Tilia,  983,  a. 
Ti»a»,  33,  b. 
TiunirSai,  S3,  b. 
Tijia/M,  989,  a. 
Tintinnabolum,  983,  b. 
Tiphe,  984,  a. 
Tirocininm,  984,  b. 
Tiro,  984,  b. 
Ti9aWoui,984,b. 
•Tithymallne,  984,  b. 
Tilia  Lex,  586,  b. 
Titienaea,  743,  a. 
Titiea,  743,  a. 
Titii  Sodalea,  985,  a. 
Titolua,  460,  b ;  588,  • 
TenrXMoi,  545,  a. 
T»<et,  545,  a. 
Tacei  trrtut,  545,  a. 

"    »m«,545.a. 

"     mariae/,  546,  b. 
Toenllionea,  545,  a. 
Toga,  985,  a. 

'"    Falmau.  985,  b. 

"    Picta,  987,  a. 

"    Praitexta,  519,  •    997,  a 

"    Pulla,  987,  a. 

"    Vinlia,  533.  a  ;  (07,  a. 
Togata  Falmla,  309,  b 
Togatna,  987,  b. 
Toixwpvx'a,  714,  b. 
Toix»P"X»t,  194.  b  i  T99,  k. 
Toixopiicraf,  714,  b, 
ToTxot,  734,  b. 
Tomacalnm,  167,  b. 
Tomba,457,b;  458,1    «,l 
TeVoi,  573.  a. 
Tooaor,  138,  b. 
Tnoth-powder.  349,  b 
•Topaioa,  987,  b 
Texcia,  894,  a. 
Topiaria  Aim,  511,  a. 
Tnpiarioa,  511,  b. 
Toralia,  990,  a. 
Torch,  434,  a. 
Torenlar,  988,  a. 
Torcalvm,  9tftt,  a. 
•Tordylioo,  986,  b. 
Taac»n>4,  179,  a. 
Tormentnm,  893,  b ;  MS,  by. 
Tanjoea,  989,  h. 
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1  «cquia,  989,  b. 
Tortor,  988.  b. 
Torture,  139,  b;  989,  b. 
Torue,  906,  b;  990,  a. 
T(fl«px«,  347,  a. 
T<<  Ckjko,  847,  a. 
Toxicum,  847,  a. 
1'iln,  87,  a. 
Tofonu,  147,  a 
Trabea,  987,  b. 
Traditio,  375,  a. 
•Tragaonntha,  990,  a. 
Tragion,  990,  a. 
Tragedy  (Oraak),  990,  a. 
Tragedy  (Roman),  WW,  a. 
Tragoxfia,  990,  a. 
Taayylla,  990,  a. 
•Timgopogon,  997,  a. 
•Tragoriganon,  997,  a. 
•Tragoa,  997,  a. 
Tragoe,  U„  997,  a. 
Tragula,  490,  a ;  837,  a. 
Tragum,  8S7,  a. 
Traha,  997,  b. 
Trama,  953,  b. 
Tramaeerica,  876,  a. 
Traneactio  in  Via,  18,  b. 
Transfaga,  130, a. 
TranetilTum,  (05,  b. 
Transit*,  893,  a. 
TrantTKtio  Equitum,  418,  a; 

418,  a. 
Tpd*t$ai,6SS,a;457,b, 

"        aparai,  344,  b. 

"         Itirtfai,  344,  b. 
rpaxrtoirrf/ior,  344,  a. 
TfvurcCmroiiJ;,  344,  a. 
Ttftoh  893,  b. 

Tpai/iaros  U  Tfmntet  YpajPIl, 
Trebonia  Lai,  380,  b.    £997,  a. 
rmmiMii,  139,  b. 
Tresais,  111,  a. 
TrMTiri,  1019,  a. 
TpconMn,4i8,a. 
Tptatulvropof,  890,  b. 
Tfxarpo'c,  731,  b. 
Tpfaiva,  464,  b. 
Triani,  997,  a. 
Tnbei  (Greek),  1001,  b. 
I'nbei  (Roman),  1004,  b. 
Tpi&iXot.  997,  b. 
TpitW,  730,  b. 
TptfrWtop,  790,  b. 
ToiSuikMmi,  730,  b. 
Tnbula,  997,  b. 
Tribulom,  997,  b. 
Tnbutua,  997,  b. 
•Tribulue,  998,  a. 
•Tribulu.,  H.,998,  a. 
Tribunal,  998,  a. 
iribunes,  998,  a. 
Tribunicia  Lex,  998,  b. 
Tribunus,  998,  a. 
Tribua  (Greek),  1001,  b. 
Tribua  (Roman),  1004,  b 
Tnbuta  Comitia,  1003,  a. 
Tributarii,  801,  a. 
Tributoria  Actio,  884,  a. 
Tribaturo,  1008,  b. 
Trica,  291,  a. 
Tp/x«co.  391,  a. 
Tflxuev,  391,  a. 
Triclinium,  1009,  a. 
Tridene,  484,  b. 
Trieni,  110,  b;  591,  v 
Tp,,papxil,  1010,  a. 
1  fHjpapx01'  1010,  a. 
Tpiijpttc,  890,  b. 
Tpiijpoxoio/,  891,  b. 
Tpitrijpit,  081,  b. 
Trifai,  989,  a. 
Triga,  333,  b. 
TrigU,  1014,  a. 
Trigon,  777,  b, 
Trifftdura,  833,  a, 
Trifix,  933,  a;  938,  a. 
Tofaao,  939.  a  ;  1064,  8. 
Trinepoe,  377,  b. 
Trineptie,  377,  b. 
Trinum  Nundinnm,  80S,  a. 
Triauudinnm,  868,  a. 
T(**to\oy,  1044,  a. 
Triplioalio,  19,  b. 
Tripod,  1014,  b. 
Tripolion,  1014,  b 
Tripoa,  1014,  b. 
Tp/xnrxo.  944,  a. 
Tripudinm,  ISO,  b. 
Tnrtjmee,  890,  b  ;  891,  a. 
Tpfro,  438,  a. 
TfHTayttYKrrtfC,  305,  b. 
Tnlaria,  377,  b. 
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Tritaraa,  377,  b. 
•Triticnm,  1015,  b. 
Tptrreo,  848,  a. 
Tpimif,  1003,  a. 
Tnamp1taliaOrnem6nta,1019>a 
Trromphalie  Corona,  311,  b. 
Triojmnb.ua,  1018,  b. 

"r     Caatranaia,1018,b. 
"         Naralia,  1018,  b. 
Triumviri,  1019,  a. 

"    Agro  DiTidnndo,  1019,  b. 

"    Capitaba,  101*,  a. 

"    CokeoaIMima«»J01M 

"    Epolonae,  414,  a. 

"  Equitum  Turmae  Reoog- 
noacendi  or  Legeadia  Equi- 
tarn  Decuriie,  1019,  b. 

"    Men*arii,6S4,a. 

"    Honetalea,  640,  b. 

"    Noctnrni,i0l9,b. 

"    RetMendi»Jtdibaa,1019,b 

"  Reipublica  ComKituenda, 
1019,  6. 

"  Saoria  Conqarreadia  Do- 
nieque  Pentgnandia,  1019,  b. 

"    Senatue  Legendi,  1030,  a. 
TpoxiAot,  908,  b. 
•Trocluloa,  1030,  a. 
T«oY*,331,b;  1030,  a 
Trochae,  1030.  a. 
•Treglodytea,  1030,  a. 
Troja  Lndna,  336,  b. 
Troperam,  1030,  a. 
Tpoxaioy,  1030,  a 
Trophy,  1030,  a 
TroaauU,  413.  b 
Troruen,  171,  a. 
Tree,  1031,  a. 
TpvlAlov,  318,  b. 
Tpey<po7a,  364,  a. 
TptrvexW,  364,  v 
Trulla,  1081,  .. 
Tmlliatatio.  738,  a. 
Trumpet,  180,a ;  393,a;-l033,b. 
Tpui-awi,  1091,  a. 
Trotina,  1031,  a. 
«Tr7gon,I.,lL,  1031,  b. 
Tuba,  1031,  b. 
Tubiluetrium,  830,  b. 
Ti/yoi  xtftcwr,  931,  b. 
TaXif,  373,  a. 
TvXttov,  873,  a. 
Tullia  Lex  de  Ambitn,  48,  b. 
Tullia  Lex  de  Legalione  Libe- 
ra, 876,  b. 
Tullianum,  SIS,  b;  450,  b. 
Turnblere,  333,  a. 
Ti!(ifof,  457,  a. 
Tumnltuarii,  1033,  b. 
Tumahni,  1033,  b. 
Tunica,  1033.  b. 
Tunicati,  1035,  a. 
Tom*,  449,  b. 
Ttpavms,  1038,  a. 
TvpanlSof  fffM,  811. 
Tnnbulum,  1036,  b. 
Torma,  104,  a;  418,  a. 
Turrioule,  483,  b. 
Turria,  1027,  a. 
Tiaris,  1037,  a. 
Tutela,  1038,  b. 
Tutela  Actio,  1030,  a. 
Totor,  1038,  b. 
Tutulue.  1031,  b. 
TwelYoTablea,  1031,  b. 
Tympanum,  1033,  a, 
•Tymphaica  Term,  1033,  a. 
Typhe,  1038,  a. 

U.  T. 

Vacantia  Bona,  188,  a. 
Vacatio,  103,  b:399,  b. 
*Vaccininra,  1033,  b. 
Vadimonium,  Vaa,18,b;  804,  b. 
Vagina,  478,  a. 
VaTerio  Legea,  1033,  b. 
Valeria  etHoratiaLegaa,I034> 
Valeria  Lex,  1034,  a. 
Vallaria  Corona,  31 1,  a. 
Vallum,  1034,  a. 
VaUna,  1034.  a,  b. 
Valra,  638,  b. 
Vannua,  1034,  b. 
Vappa.  1083,  b. 
Varia  Lex,  609,  b. 
Van,  804,  b. 
Vaie-painting,  703,  b. 
Vatima  Lex,  886,  b. 
Udo,  1038,  a. 
Veotigalia,  1038,  a. 
Vectigalia  Agar,  38,  a ;  401,  a. 
Vehea.  1036,  a. 


Veil,  1037,  a. 
Velamen,  1037,  a. 
VaUriom,  1036,  b. 
Velati,  1036,  a. 
VoUtea,104,a;489,a. 
Vellaiannm  8enatna  Conanll- 

ttm,64S,a. 
Valmn,893,b;  1036,  a. 
Vanabnlnm,  1037,  a. 
Venalroiarii,  886,  a. 
Venatio,  1037,  a. 
VendiUo,  403,  a. 
Vene8ca,1039,b. 
Veneflcinm,  1838,  b. 
Veneficna,  1039,  b. 
Ventilabrom,  716,  a. 
Ver  Sacrum,  1039,  b. 
Verbena,  848,  a. 
Verbenarioa,  437,  b. 
Vema,884,b;886,b. 
Verao  in  Rem  Actio,  884,  a. 
Verenra,  847,  a. 
Vera,  489,  b. 
Veratnm,  489,  b. 
Vaapa,489,b. 
Veepillonea,  489,  b. 
Veatalea,  1039,  b. 
Veetibnlnm,  616,  b ;  637,  a. 
Ve*itioepa,  833,  a. 
Veteranua,  984,  b. 
Veteratorea,  688,  b. 
Vexillarii,  103,  a;  897,  a. 
Veiillum,  897,  a. 
Via,  1041,  b;  1043. 
Via  Serritoa,  879,  a. 
Viaria  Lex,  886,  b ;  1043,  b. 
Viaticum,  1043,  b. 
Viator,  1048,  b. 
Vicarii  Senri,  884,  a. 
Victima,  848,  b. 
Vireeima,  1046,  a. 
Viceiimaria  Lex,  1046,  a. 
Viceaimarii,  1046,  a. 
•Vicia,  1046,  a. 
Vico  Magiatri,  1046,  a. 
Vicoa,  1046,  a. 
Victoriatua,  349,  a. 
Vigilea,  106,  a;  803,  a. 
Vigilia,  333,  b. 
Vigintiaexriri,  1046,  b. 
VigintiTiri,  1046,  b. 
Villa,  1046,  b. 
ViUia  Annalit  Lex,  35,  b. 
Villicue,  1047,  b. 
Vinalia,  1048,  a. 
Vindemialia  Feria,  437,  a. 
Vindex,  18,  b  ;  617,  a. 
Vindieatio,  1048,  a. 
Vindioia,  1048,  b. 
Vindicta,  618,  b ;  1048. 
Vindicta.  1049,  b. 
Vinea,  1030,  a. 
Vinegar,  1083,  b. 
Vinum,1050,b. 
Viocnri,  830,  a. 
•Viola,  1057,  b. 
Virga,  1057,  b. 
Virginea  Veatalea,  1039,  a. 
Virgula,  1037,  b. 
Virgo  Maxima,  1040,  b. 
Vindarinm,  611,  a. 
Virilia  Para,  747,  a. 
Virilia  Toga,  833,  a ;  987,  b. 
Via,  1058,  a. 

Via  et  Vie  Armata,  1038,  a. 
Viaceratio,  463,  b. 
•Viecum,  1058,  a. 
Vitelliani,  944,  b. 
Vitia,  331,  b. 
•Vitia,  1058,  a. 
Vitrearii,  1089,  a. 
Vjtricua,  81,  a. 
Vitrum,  1083,  a. 
Vitta,  Vitta,  1080,  b. 
Vittata  Sacerdoe,  1061,  a. 
•Ulmua,  1061,  a. 
Ulna,  763,  b. 
•UlTa,  1061,  b. 
Umbeila,  1061,  b. 
Umbilicna,  888,  b. 
Umbo,  368,  b ;  737,  a ;  986,  b. 
TJmbraculom,  1061,  b. 
TJncia,  1063,  a. 
TJneiarinm  Fennt,  847,  a. 
Unctorea,  148,  b. 
Unctuarium,  44,  a ;  148,  b. 
Ungnenta,  1063,  a;  1084,  a. 
Ungnentaria,  1063,  b. 
Ungnentaria,  1063,  b. 
Vnguentarii,  1063,  b. 
Unireraitaa,  1063,  a. 
Vocatio  in  Jua.  18.  a. 


Voeorua  Lex,  1084,  b 
Vokmee,  1088,  a. 
VolaeUa,  139,  a. 
Volnmea,  888,  b. 
Voluntarii,  1068,  a. 
Vomitona,  83,  h. 
Voting  (Greek),  239,  a;  H8.t 
Voting  (Roman),  931,  b ;  tia.a 
TJragna,104,a. 
•Uranoaotaaa,  1064,  b. 
Uma,889,b;  901,  a ;  1C«,  a 
Urna  (feralia),  489,  b 
TJrpex,  549,  b. 
•Urna,  1064,  b. 
Uatrina,  460,  a. 
Uatrinnm,  460,  a. 
Uaneapio,  1068,  b. 
Uenra,846,b. 
Uanrera,  548,  a. 
Uanrpatio,  1068,  b. 
Una,  633,  a ;  1988,  b. 
Uaoatrnctna,  1088,  b 
Uterini,  377,  b. 
UtiPoaaidetia,543,b 
UtOia  Actio,  17,  a,  b. 
Utrea,  1083,  a. 
Unricolarina,  961,  a. 
Utrubi,  343,  b. 
Vuloanalia,  1070,  a. 
Vulgarea,  887,  a. 
♦VuJpee,  1068,  b. 
Uxor,  833,  a. 
Uxorinm,  1070,  a 
W. 
Wall,6S0,b;  7S4,b. 
Wearing,  983,  a. 
Wheel  331, b;  439,  a,  IMS, • 
Whip,  448,  a. 
Wig,  293,  a. 
WiFli,  960,  a. 
Window,  618,  b  j  530,  b. 
Wine,  1080,  b. 
Witneeaea  (Greek),  0*8,  a. 
Witneaeee  (Roman),  6^1,  a 
Wreailinf ,  716,  a,  b 

x  a 

•Xanthe,  1070,  a. 
•Xanthion,  1070,  a. 
•Xanthobalanna,  1070,  a, 
'B.mrrol,  1070,  a. 
EtraXaeia,  1070,  b. 
Ecn'a,  611.  b. 
■Sxvlas  y«i*lt,  1070,  b 
Smxd,  636,  b. 
Ht»i/ri»,  1071,  s. 
Erv*»«,512,a;  518,  b 
nir«c,S13,a. 
Hftmjt.  1073,  a. 
'Xipbiaa,  1073,  o. 
'Xiphion,  1073,  b. 
E(#et,  478,  a. 
BaaMV,  913,  a,  b. 
EtfAoaoxla,  464,  b 
Eeenlpves,  483,  a 
Eofrijp,  833,  a. 
Eirmif,  483,  a. 
Eliorpa,  599,  a. 
•Xyna,  1073,  b. 
Xyatarcbua,  483,  a. 
Xyatna,  483,  a ;  511,  a. 

T. 
Tear  (Greek),  190,  a. 
Year  (Roman),  191  a 
Yoke,  384,  b. 

Z. 

Za'xopM.  1073,  b, 
'Zeis,  1073.  b. 
Zirnrrni,  1073,  a. 
Zcayirat,  239,  b. 
•Ziugiberia,  1073,  a 
Zuypa^crv,  700,  a, 
Zmypaila,  699,  b, 
Zw^m,  1073,  a. 
Zona,  1073,  a. 
Ziinev,  1073,  b. 
ZunmrMnx,  1071,  a 
Zonula,  1073,  b. 
•ZoophyU,  1074,  a 
Zophorua,  61,  a. 
Z«orirP!1073,  a. 
Zeyd.  893,  a. 
Zeyiot,  893,  a. 
Znr'irat,834,b 
Ziyov,  884,  b; 
ZtTyec,  354,  b. 
Z«m,  333,  b. 
Zygana,  1074,  b. 
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•Zygia,  1074,  b. 
•Ztuu.      "  * 


1074,  • 
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